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THE THINGS SIGNIFIED THEREBY, 
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SEVERAL ARTS, BOTH LIBERAL AND MECHANICAL ; 


SEVERAL SCIENCES, HUMAN AND DIVINE: 5 
The Figures, Kinds, Pr ies, Productions Preparations; and Uſes of Thi 


ATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL: 
7 The Riſe, Progreſs, and State of Things 
ECCLESIASTICAL, CIVIL, MILITARY, AND COMMERCIAL : 
With the ſeveral 8 Opinions, Qc. among 


5 | AND THE. 


PHILOSOPHERS, || PHYSICIANS 
DIVINES | ANTI UARIES, 
MATHEMATICIANS, CRITICS, &e. 


The whole intended as a Courſe of antient and modern Learning. 


Extracted Sow the beſt Authors, Dictionaries, Journals, Memoirs, e Ephemerides Ge. 
in ſeyeral Languages. 


By E CHAMBERS, F. R. S. 


Floriferis ut apes in elt, omnia libant, 
Omnia Ns ——————— L,ocT. 
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near connexion they have with the happineſs of a 3 promiſes them 

a favourable reception from a Prince who makes his peoples happineſs 
the baſis of his own. "Tis by them the parſimony of nature is ſupplied, and 
life rendered eaſy and agreeable under its numerous infirmities. By them the mind 
is reclaimed from its_ native wildneſs ; and enriched with ſentiments which lead to 
virtue and glory. *Tis they, in fine, that make the difference between Your Majeſty's 
ſubjects, and the ſavages of Canada, or the Cape of Good Hope. i 4a 


THE protection of Ax rs has ever been eſteemed the proper province of the 
Great. Tis a branch of the regal office, which a Prince equal to the whole 
charge of a Crown, will not ſuffer to be alienated into other hands. From this, do 
the firſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed names in hiftory derive a large ſhare of their 
gory s and if there be any age or nation conſpicuous above the reſt, and which is 
ooked on with envy by our own; it is that wherein the Soyereigns have fignalized 
themſelves moſt in this quality.—-But, the time is now at hand, when we are no 
longer to envy Rome her Auousrus and AucusTan ACE; but Rome, in her turn, 


11 envy ours. be: F Wal, 22.66 
SOMETHING 8 ſeems intended by providence, in placing ſuch a 
Prince at the head of ſuch a people: a Prince inſpired with a us paſſion to de- 


vote his cares to the welfare of mankind ; and a people conſpiring with unexampled 
ardor and unammity to all his glorious views. Some of our beſt Princes have had their 
hands tied down ; check'd by reluctant factions, who oppoſed every nobler deſign : 
Your. Majeſty has found the happy ſecret, to make even contention do you homage ; 
and turn oppoſition itſelf into approbation, and applauſe, «_ | 


THERE 


pb. 


DEDICATION. 


- THERE is a time reſerved in fate for every nation to arrive at its heighth; and 
the uppermoſt place on the terreſtrial ball is held ſucceſſively by ſeveral ſtates. May 
not x 44 numerous preſages which uſher in Your Majeſty's reign, give us room to ex- 
pect that our turn is next; and that what Greece was under ALEXANDER, and Rome 
under Aucusrus Cæſar, Britain ſhall be under GEORGE and CAROLINE ? 


BUT even this were to under-rate our hopes, which are raiſed by Your Majeſty 

to ſomething ſtill more truly glorious. Greatneſs, ſo fondly coveted, has already 

coſt the world very dear; and though till purſued by unthinking men under al- 

moſt every ſhape, is only deſirable in a few. Of itſelf it is rather an object of ter- 

ror and alarm, than delight; and at beſt only pleaſes, when joined with ſome- 

thing naturally amiable. From the practice of Your Majeſty, men may correct their 

ſentiments, and learn, that greatneſs has no charm except when founded in goodneſs. 

/ To be Great and a King, is but à ſmall matter with Your Majeſty ;. tis a quality ma- 

ny others enjoy in common with You, and to which ſome have even been doomed 

to their infamy: tis what Herod was, and Nebuchadnezzar was; and Nero, and 

| Domitian were. But, while ſome Princes chuſe to be great in what is deſtructive, 

and others in things wholly indifferent; tis Your Majeſty's praiſe to be great in 

what is the perfection of our nature, and that whereby we approach neareſt the Deity. 

| np choice | to uſe Up only as the means of rendering your beneficence more 
1 


diffuſive ; and thus make Royalty miniſter to the happineſs of mankind, which it has 
been uſed to invade. | 
| YOUR Majeſty commands a people capable of every thing. Not more fitted to 


ſhine in arms, or maintain an extended commerce; than to ſucceed in the tiller 
urſuits of philoſophy, and literature. And it will be Your Majeſty's glory, not to 
et any of their talents lie unemploy'd. If Your Majeſty gives the word, while ſome 
of them are buſied in avenging Your cauſe, by humbling ſome turbulent monarch ; 
ſome in extending your dominions by new ſettlements, and ſome in increaſing Your 
ples wealth, by new trades : others will be employ'd in enlarging our knowledge 
1 diſcoveries in nature, or new contrivances of art; others in refining our lan- 
guage; others in improving our morals; and others in recording the glories of Vour 
reign in immortal ſong. 5 * | 
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THE work I here preſume to lay at Your Majeſty's feet, is an attempt towards a. 
ſurvey of the republic of learning, as it ſtands at the beginning of Your Majeſty's moſt. 
. auſpicious reign. We have here ſomewhat of the boundary that circumſcribes our 
preſent proſpect; and ſeparates the, known, from the unknown parts of the intelli- 
gible world. Under Your Majeſty's princely influence and encouragement, we pr 3 
miſe our ſelves this boundary will be removed, and the proſpect extended far into 
the other hemiſphere. Methinks I ſee trophies erecting to Your Majeſty in the yet 
undiſcover d regions of Science; and Your Majeſty's Name - inſcribed to inventions at 
preſent held impoſlible |! =: | Lott 2 


7 F 


I am, with all fincerity and devotion, 
May it pleaſe Your MAT 2522 
ur Majeſty's nat dutiful, 
if and obedient Suhjolb, SB 


Ephraim Chambers, 
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'- the Reader wy in the peryſs than be prot arc „ formal ttt, 
them: 777 75 Yd? an a bond cares, W 0}; 
| 4 355 yy do none to his — Ys 1. uimoſi 2 in Jp 1 5 ie 
ro have done that at a. mw attempt: which be ought to have 
THUS much, 7, it may be neceſſary to ſa 
ee, That the work is nom conſiderably more curs 
bavuing been re- touched, amd amemnded in a. eu — 
likewiſe bas, ini being rendered more uniform, itt parts in 7 77 A tre ape 
as well as mare conformable to each other, and the. References — ct throughou 
Additis ons, 2 — 8 the Reader will meet withal ; particular the _—_ 155 00 wy | 
Par, BripGs, DEcxtt, Drying, Sar Tx, Bos, a 5 (ow others. f 2 
conſequence. Sunne other articles, as GvMNasium, GrMNasTICs, LUSTRATION, 
Lo xATTON, Lyric; SIN OZ Is M, PLANETARVY, Ofc. have alſo been enlat; for 
reaſons chiefly. typographical, and not very neceſſary to be recited here ; the leſs, as. all 
additions are beyond "the" main defign, which was, to have Hofer vec: the POO mat- 
ters entire for a. ſupplemental work. | 

SOM EE perſons, perhaps, infead of anew ating, . get 
agreeable to the; plam publiched ſome time ago 1 in my paper of Conſiderations, & (9 To ob- 
viate any complaints from this quarter, it may be proper to add, that nothing has been 
wanting on the author's part, to have 2 their expectations. 4 confiderable part of 
the copy was prepar And upwards. of twenty {hee aftually printed in that me- 
thod, with defign to have publiſl hed a volume la winter, and 10 have gone on Pub. 
1¹ r 4 golume yearly, till the whale had been finiſhed. But while things PE. in this 
2 2 ee were alarmed with a bills in W pm containing a 5205 
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I is not without ſome concern, that I put this work inthe readers hands; a work ſo e Praportio- 


nate to any ſingle perſon's experience, and which might haye employed an academy. W bat adds tomyap- 
* NN W of time tha couldbeamy oyed. in a performance, which a man's whole 
fife ſcarce appears equalto. The Vocabulary of the academyſaella Cruſca, ee e JEArR 4 
ning, and the Dictionary of the Freneh academy much longer; and yet 1 Ly Work will und 
" wore estate than either of them in its. ſubjeR and deſign, as much 2x it falls ſhort of them in reſpeB. of 
"years or of hands employed in It. * cw abr >; | TROY 5 * re \1 | N f ane pub d: 
HERE, che reader might be led to ſuſpect ſomething of diſingenuity; and think I firſt offer him abook,. and 
then give kim feaſons why I ſhould: not have done it. But his ſuſpicions will abate, when he is apprized of 
ſome advantages under which I engaged; which are ſuperior to what had been known in any former work of 
this kind: fince all that had been done in them, accrued, of courſe, to the benefit of this. I come, like an heir, 
to a large 38 gradually raiſed by the induſtry and endeavours of a long race of anceſtors. What the 
French and Italian academiſts, the abbe Furetiere, the editors of Trevoux, Savary, rg Wolfius, 
Daviler, and others have done, has been ſubſervient to my purpoſe. To ſay nothing of an inferior claſs of books 
of this kind, which contributed their ſhare; ditionirieropalnek evety ſubſect, from medicine and law, down 
to heraldry. and the manege,  . | IN Ka RS WEST © AA bas e 
YET this is but a part: 1 am far from having contented myſelt to take what was ready collected; but have 
5 augmenked it with a large acceſſion from other quarters. Pew parts of che common wealth of learning, but have 
been trafficked to on this occaſion. Recourſe has been frequently had to the originals themſelves, on the ſeyeral 
| 8 arts; and, not to mention what ſmall matters could be furniſhed from my on ſtock, the reader will here have 
| extracts and accounts from a great number of books of all kinds, either overlooked rmer lexicographers, 
or not then extant; and a multitude of improvements in the ſeveral parts, eſpecially of natural knowledge, 
made * theſe laſt years. If inſtances hereof were required, I hope there are few pages which will not 


ſeveral. 
SUCH are the ſources from whence thE materials of the preſent work were derived; which it m 
allowed, were more than ſufficiently ample : So that the difficulty lay in the form, and œconomy of it; 1 
diſpoſe ſuch a multitude of materials, as not to make a confuſed 8 incoherent Parts, but one conſi ſtent 
Wbole. - And her it muſt be confeſſed there was little aſſiſtance to be had Former lexico 8 
ſcarce attempted any thing like ſtructure in their works; nor ſeem to have been aware, that a dictionary was 
in ſome meaſure capable of the advantages of a continued diſcourſe. Hence it is that we ſee nothing like a 
whole in what they bave done: and, for this reaſon, ſuch materials as they did afford for the preſent work, 
generally needed further preparation, ere they became fit for dur purpoſe; which was as different from moſt ot 

theirs, as a ſyſtem from a cento. | N rr 


- 


* 


OUR view was, to conſider the ſeveral matters, not only in themſelves, but relatively, tas they, reſpect 
each other: both to treat them as ſo many wholes, and as ſo many parts of ſome greater Whole their con- 
nection with which to be pointed out by a reference. So that by acourſeof references, from rti - 
culars; from premiſes, to concluſions; from cauſe, to effect; and vice verſa, i. e. from more, 


com- 
plex, and from leſs, to more; a communication might be opened between the ſeveral of the JR and 
the ſeveral articles be, in ſome meaſure, replaced in their natural order of ſcience, out o which thealphaberical 
order had removed them. ' NOT PT | Wh 


FO Ran inſtance. — Thearticle Aus rouv, is not only to be confideredasa whole, . c. ab a particu 5 lar ſyſtem, 
or branch of knowledge; and accordingly divided into its parts, human, and comparative - and human, again, 
ſubdividedinto the ond of ſolids, and fluids, — be referred to in their ſeveral places in the book, where wy. 

x 


themſelves being treated of, refer to others ſtill lower, and ſo on) but alſo as a part of Mzpicins z which, accor 
ingly, it refers to; and which; itſelf; refers to another higher, c, — By ſuch means, a chain may be carrie 
on, from one end of an art to the other, i. e. from the firit or ſimpleſt complication of ideas, appropriated to 
theart, which we call the elements, or principles thereof, to the moſt complex, or general one, the name or 
term that repreſents the woe ©. Det nao Sams enters 4 | | \ 
1 _ NOR ãs the purſuit to be dropped here: but as the elements or data, in one art, are ordinarily quæſita in 
ſome other ſubordinate one, and are furniſhed thereby; (as here, for inſtance, the elements of anatomy are fur - 
niſhed by natural hiſtory, pbyſics, and mechanics; and anatomy itſelf may be conſidered as a datum furdiſhed to 
medicine:) we may carry on the view farther, and refer out of one art or province, into the adjoining ones; 


and thus lay, as it were, the whole land of knowledge open. It may appear, indeed, with the ſace of a 
N wWiui.ilderneſs; but irſhould be a wildetneſs through which a reader might find —— as ſecurely, though not ſo 

l . expeditiouſly and eaſily, as through a regular par terra. Ln n nee e 
II may be even ſaid, chat if the Syſtèm be an improvement upon the Dictionary; the Dictionary is ſome 


advantage to the Syſtem; and chat his is, perhaps, che only way, wherein the whole circle, or body of know- 
ledge, with all its parts and dependences, can well be delivered. In any other form, many thouſand leſſer 
| things muſt needs be concealed: all the pins, the joints, the binding of the fabric, muſt be inviſible of courſe 
Do: - all the leſſer parts, one might lay all rhe parts whatſoever, muſt be, in ſome meaſure,  buravery en the 
| 2 N 


* 


whole. The imagination, itretched and amplified to take in fo large a-ſtrufure, can have but a very general, 
indiſtinguiſhing perception of any of the component parts. W N pc no leſs bales 0 N 
when taken ſeparately, than when put together. Nay, and as our ideas are all individuals; and N thing 
hat ſexiſts is one, it ey ſeem more natural — 4 knowledge in its parts, ie. às divided into te 
articles, denominated by ſo many different terms; than to conſider the whole affemblige in its utmoſt compo tion; 
We the york of imagination. - 5.15 BOT (#4 1.4 0 A uoGere?/: 
5. yer the latter way muſt be allowed to have many and real advantages over the former; which, in truth, 
is only of uſe and ſignificance, as it . of dene e ſhoula follow, that the moſt dene 
way, is to make uſe of both: to conſi qa 4 6 both as a part, to help the imagination to the whole; 
U and as a whole, to help the underſtanding to each part. Which is the view in the preſent work. — So far, 
| we mean as the many and great difficulties we hag g labour under, would allow us to purſue it. 8 
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IN this view we have endeavoured to give g the ſubſtance of what has been bers Mſcovered: in the feve- 
ral branches of knowledge, both natural and artificial: that is, in the knowledge of nature, firſt, as ſhe appears 
to our ſenſes; either ſpontaneouſly, as in naturdFÞhiftory z or with the affiſtance of art, as in ae bu, chymiſtry,, 
&c. Second Y, to our imagination; as'in | Apr mmar, rhetoric, poetry, &c. Thirdly, to our 
metaphyfics, logics, and — — with t ſeveral ſubordinate arts ariſing from each, as 
licy, law, &c. and numerous re mote particulars, wot nme 
| * — 5 g antiquities, cuſtoms, &c. 0 
nay be allowel to be good; whatever exceptions be W the 


fir. 
execution of it. © and 2 A will z6p (6 of bby cir, that a ork ; complied as it ought to 88 on the Boring of 


I anſwer molt of tlie de; and contributemoreto ting of he 
moo nie og th b eden 1 8 Wa the books extant. — After this, wn yes ob juch 
5 eſerve cenſure ee Fro en under ſome eee 3 and, Whether to have: 


Le 1 

| eſign, may _ be ſome 277 0 of ro | 
ig T it Pill be 12 nece eee eigen of knowledge, juſt laid do down a a little further, nnd 
m more preciſe partiti the body therev?, in the formal way of an 78 20 an analy fis, by. 
ſhewing the origin and derivation of the the ſeveral 2 55 and the relation in which they / Rind v3 their cor 


ſtock, and to eac . will affift, both in rein ing the ſcatrered articles in the book, and. ig camps ing 
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nee, —alled Mararuvstcs 7, which fubdivides into $ 3T9EOGT. 
: bp ANALYTics 
'} Luantitics — called Punx Ma- AzrTHET1C® — whence 3 5 
„ THEMATICS — Which divides, ns 
according to the ſubject of the GROMETEY ** 8 . 
, into STAT1cs a. Spinnics. n 
| Relations to our happineſs — called a Ernics 18, or Mama 5s PoLiTics “. 
Rz11c10N, or the doctrine of Or- RELIOIo — whence e Law i. 
ries, which ſubdivides into „Tull cor 16, Of REVELATION. 
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ing The MILITARY Art 39, 
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© — whence Conne 57. 
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of! e 18 a view 9 ge, as 1 5 exhibiting only: ihe grand, e be 
it would be needleſs to purſue it into all its members and ramiſications; which is the roper buſineſs of the 
book itſelf. It might 3 therefore, ſecm ſufficient to refer, from the ſeveral branches thus deduced, to 
the: ſame in the courſe of the work ; where their diviſion is carried on. And yet this would ſometimes 
rove inconvenient for the reader ; who, to find ſome particular matter muſt go a long circuit, and be re- 
backwards and forwards, from one end of the book to another: to ſay = of the interruptions, 
which may frequently happen in the ſeries of references. — To obviate this, we have taken a middle courſe, 
Hd carried on the R e in vx "rt oF "00s at the bor eee but thin ina looſer maſts 
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ru, PETROL: (Fo. Sau! = M1 274 L * as ANTIMONY, 
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CRETE or DiscoxTtixvous 2; 


iv THE PR 


of the principal articles, in each branch of ſcienc 
Felt, and lead to the reſt; ſo that this may 


CIxNABAR, Marcagite, MacxzEr, Bis nurn, CALA- 
MINE, COBALT, Se. STONES, as MARBLE, PORPHYRY, 
SLATE, ASBESTOS, &c. GEMs, as DiamonD, RuBY, E- 
MERALD, OPAL, TURCo1SE, &c. EMERY, Lars, Ce. 
whence ULTRAMARINE, AZURE, &c. PETRIFACTIONS, 
as CRYSTAL, SPAR, STALACTITES, T'RQCHITES, CORNY 
AMMoNts, and the like. | | 


+PHYTOLOGY, dr the hiſtory of PLANTS; 
their origin in the SEED, FRuiT, Sc. Their kinds; as 
TREE, HERB, e. Extraordinary ſpecies ; as LEA, Cor- 
FEE, PARAGUAY, VINE, GINSENG, COTTON, TOBACCO, 
Ec. Corar, Musngoen, TRUFFLE, PARASITE, MisT- 
LETO, Moss, Sc. Parts; as Roor, Sroxz, FLOWER , 
Woop ; as GUAIACUM, SASSAF RAS, EBony, ALOES, &c. 
LEaves, FOLIATION, RoLL, Sc. * BARK ; as QUINQUI- 
NA, c. alſo PiSTIL, FARINA, STAMINA; c. Operations 
thereof ; as VEGETATION, GERMINATION, CIRCULATION, 
c. Circumſtances ; as PERPENDICULARITY, PARALLE- 
Lisu, FECUNDITY, Sc. Productions; as Honey, Wax, 


BALSAM, SUGAR, MANNA, Sc. Gun, REsix, CAMPHOR,f 


Sc. InDiGo, Orion, GALLS, and the like. 


s ZOOLOGY, or the hiſtory of ANIMALS : their 
origin in EGG, EMBRYO, FotETUus, GENERATION, CONCEP- 
TION, GESTATION, HATCHING, MIiGRAT10N, (Fc. Their 
kinds; as QUADRUPED, BIRD, Fisn, INSECT, REPTILE, 
RuMINANT, CARNIVOROUS, Sc. Extraordinary ſpecies ; 
as Unicorn, TokrEeho, TARANTULA, TokToist, Ca- 
MELEON, SALAMANDFR, BARNACLE, ANCHOVY, DEATH- 
WATCH, c. ONSTERS ; as DOUBLE ANIMALS, HER- 
MAPHRODITE, MULE, PicMy, GIANT, H. Metamor- 
phoſes; as AURELIA, METEMPSYCAOSIS, c. Parts; as 
Heap, HanD, Foor, FinGER, Tail, Fin, WIN, GiLlLs, 
Sc. Covering ; as Hair, Woo, SIX, FEATHERS, c. 
' Armature ; as Nair, STING, Horn, .TooTHh, SHELL, 
PRoBoOSC1s, WEB, Ge. Productions; as PEARL, BEZOARD, 
CASTOREUM, CiveEr, Mtcomun, Muuur, USxEA, KR- 
MES, COCHINEAL, &c. Motion ; as FLYING, SWIMMING, 
and the like. . | 


s PHYSICS, or the doctrine of CAUSES; as Na- 
TURE, Law, Sc. Occaſions, or means; as PRINCIPLE, 
MarrTER, Forwm, Se. Their compoſition, or conſtitution, 
in ELEMENT, ATOM, PARTICLE, Bopy. Chaos, WORLD, 
UNIVERSE, Frack, Vacuvu, &c. Properties of body; as 
EXTENSION, SOLIDITY, FIGURE, D1VISIBILITY, Ge. OW- 
ers thereof; as ATTRACTION, COHESION, GRAVITATION, 
REevULSION, ELASTICITY, ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, 
&c. QuaLiTIES ; as FLuiitTY, FikMxtss, Ductility, 
HARDNESS, VOLATILITY, DENSITY, POLARITY, Lier, 
HEarT, Corp, Fc. Operations or effects thereof; as Mo- 
TION, RAREFACTION, DILATATION, CONDENSATION, Dis- 
SOLUTION, EBULLITION, FREEZING, EVAPORATION, FER- 
MENTATION, DIGESTION, EFFERVESCENCE, c. VIsiox, 
SEEING, HEARING, FEELING, SMELLING, c. Modifiea- 
tions or changes ; as ALTERATION CORRUPTION, PUTR&- 
FACTION, GENERATION, DEGENERATION, TRANSMUTA- 
T1ON, Sc. Syſtems or hypotheſes hereof ; Corpuscy- 
LAR, EPICUREAN, ARISTOTELIAN, PERIPATETIC, Ca- 
TESIAN, NEWTONIAN, c. — Occult and fictitious quali- 
ties, powers, and operations; ANTIPERISTASIES, SYMPA- 
THY, ANTIPATHY, ARCH&Us, c. Macic, Wirtcn- 
CRAFT, FASCINATION, VIRGULA Divina, LicaTuRE, 
TALISMAN, CABBALA, c. DRU, BARD, BRACHMAN, 
GYMXeSoPnisT, Mac, ROSICRUCIAN, and the like. 


+ METAPHYSICS, or the doctrine of ENS; Es- 
SENCE, EXISTENCE, POWER, ACT, UNDERSTANDING, e. 
The MIND, its FacuLTies ; APPREHENSION, JUDG= 
MENT, IMAGINATION, REASON, Wir, e. Its OPERA. 
TIONS ; RETENTION, REFLECTI10N, ASSOCIATION, AB- 
STRACTION, c. Its PERCEPTIONS ; as SUBSTANCE, Ac- 
CIDENT, MoDE, c. RELATioxs; as Unity, MULT1- 
TUDE, INFINITY, UNIVERSAL, &c. QUANTITY, QUAL1- 
TY, WHOLE, PART, &c. GENUS, SPECIES, DIFFERENCE, 
Ec. PROPER, OPPOSITE, CIRCUMSTANCE, EXTERNAL 
Ec. Effects hereof ; KNowLEDGE, SCIENCE, ART, Exee- 
RIENCE, &c. Conditions; PROBABILITY, CERTAINTY. 
LOFT; Sc. Syſtems hereof ; NoMiNALs, Scorisrs, 
8 | * | 


„ ARITHMETIC, including the do8tine of Nis. 
e: vnn. Nun 
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are hereby br 
ord the reader a ſort of ſummary of the whole; and, at the 
ame time, diſpenſe a kind of auxiliary, or ſuccedaneous order throughour the whole z the articles omitted, all 


Operations directed hereby; as GUNNERY, the 
| 


EFACE. 


ner, to prevent the embarraſs of a ſtrict analyſis, ſo, complex and diffuſive as this muſt otherwiſe prove Some 


t to light, and ſuch as will naturally ſug- 


naturally 


BER, RATIO, PROPORTION, e. Kinds; as INTEGER, 
FRACTION, DEciMAL, SURD, Sc. Relations; as Root, 
Power, SQUARE, Cuseg, fc. RULES or operations there- 
of; 88 NOTATION, NUMERATION, ADDITION, SUBTRAC= 
TION, c. REDUCTION, PRACTICE, POSITION, e. Ex- 
TRACTION, APPROXIMATION, c. inſtruments ſervient 
thereto 3 as LOCGARITHMS, NEPER'S BONES, G. 
» ANALYTICS, or the teſolution of PROBLEMS 
by SPECI1Es, or — expreſſions: RULES or operati- 
ons hereof ; as ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, MyLTIPLICA- 
TION, c. Application thereof, in COMBINATIONS, PER- 
MUTATIONS, MAGIC SQUARES, CHANCES, GAMING, Cc. 
SERIES, PROGRESSIONS, fc. METHODS DE MAxIMIS, 
FLUxX10NS, EXPONENTIALS, T ANGENTS, Se. | 


© ALGEBRA, or the docttine of EQUATIONS ; 
SiPLE, QUADRATTIC, 'Cume, c. Operations thereof; 
as REDUCTION, CONSTRUCTION, ” Obje s thereof; PRoB- 
LEMS, RESOLUTION, Se. 


= GEOMETRY, or the doctrine of EXTENDED 


jor Coxrixvovs UANTITY, viz. 1%. Lines; Riecht, 


PERPENDICULARs PARALLEL, OBLIQUE, c. ANGLES ; 
ACUTE, SCALENOUS, VERTICAL, OpPostrTr, Scr. 29. Fi- 
GURES, Or SURFACES; TRIANGLE, SQUARE, PARALLELO- 
GRAM, POLYGON, c. Circumſtances hereof; as PER tME= 
TER, AREA, r. Operations relating hereto ; as Bisskcr- 
ING, Diviping, MULTIPLYING, MEASURING, c. In- 
ſtruments uſed therein; as COMPASSES, RULER, SQUARE, 
PARALLELISMs, SCALE, r. CURVES ; as CIRCLE, Cy- 
CLOID, Cis$01D, CATENARIA, CAUSTIC, EvOLUTE, Qua- 
DRATRIX, c. Circumſtances thereof; as Axis, DiAux- 
TER, RAbius, CENTER, CIRCUMFERENCE, ABSC1Ss, OR- 
DINATE, c. ARCH, CHOAD,' SINE, Taxtenr, SCAT 
Sc. Inſtruments uſed herein; as artificial Lixes, Canons, 
Se. Operations ariſing herefrom ; as 8SURVEYiNG, taking 
ANGLES or BEARINGS. e. with QUADRANT, PLAIN-TA- 
BLE, SEMICIRCLE, CIRCUMFERENTOR, c. taking DiSTAN= 
CES, With CHAIN, PERAMBULATOR, c. PLOTTING into 
Dzravenrrt, May, Sc. with PROTRACTOR, c. 3%. So- 
L1DS, or bodies; as CUBE, PARALLELEPIPED, PRISM, PYRA- 
MID, CYLINDER, POLYHEDRON, Cc. Their SYPERFICIES, 
SOLIDITY Cc. Operations relating hereto ; as CUBATURE, 
meaſuring of V1MBER, GAUGING, Cc. Inſtruments uſed here- 
in; as CARPENTERS RULE, SECTOR, SLIPING Roxx, Gav- 
ING RoD, Sc. — The SPHERE ; its doctrine, PROJECTION, 
Sc. Application thereof; in PLANISPHERE, ANAEEMMA, 
Sc. — The CONE ; its SECTIONS, ELL1PSIS, PARABOLA, 
HYPERBOLA, c. with its ASYMPTOTES, Foci, &c. Their 
CONSTRUCTION; QUADRATURE, RECTIFICATION, (7c. 


1 STATICS,orthedodrineof MO TION: its laws; 
VELOciTY, MOMENTUM, c. ' Cauſes; as GRAvity, PEr- 
CUSSION, COMMUNICATION, Se. Modifications; as Cou- 
posiriox, ACCELERATION, RETARDATION, REFLECT10N, 
REFRACTION, Sc. Kinds; as ASCENT, DESCENT, CEkx- 
TRAL, CENTRIPETAL, ec. OSCILLATION, UNDULATI- 
ON, PROJECTION, &c. POWERS, or ERIE thereof; 
in Lxvxk, SCREW, c. + PENDULUM, PROJECTILE, c. 
ECHANICAL 
ARTS, Sc. enumerated hereafter. 


3 ETHICS or the conſideration of NATURAL INCLi- 
NATIONS, PASSIONS, TASTES, c. Objects thereof; as 
Goop, Evir, ViRTuE, VICE, Bzavury, EFORMITY, c. 
PLEASURE, Paix, Sc. RECTITUDE, Equity, Coxsci- 
ENCE, c. Law, OBtiGaATiON, c. ILL, LiBERTY, 
ACTION, ASSENT, c. NECESSITY, PREMOTION, PROVI- 
DENCE, Cc, Syſtems hereof; Sroics, PLATAQNISM, ACA- 
DEMY, CYNIC, and the like. | 


1* POLICY, or the conſideration of SOCTETY, and 
GOVERNMENT : its origin; in CoxnTRACT, c. 
Conſtitutions and forms thereof ; as, 1%. MoxARCay, Dgs- 
POTISM, LA Powers thereof; Kix, QUEEN, PRINCE, 
DuxE, MEEROR, SULTAN, SoPHY, CALIPH, CASAR, 

Wir TETRARCH, DEsSPOT, and 


CZAR, YNCA, 
TES and QUALITIES ; MaJEsTtY, 


the like. Their 


IHicHNESS, GRACE, EXCELLENCE, and the like. Their 


REGALIA ; CROWN, SCEPTRE, TiARkA, Fascks, e. 


12%. ARISTOCRACY, its powers; as ARCHON, DICTATOR, 


Dock, SEXATE, COUNCIL, Ce. . DEMOCRACY ; 
STATKS » GBNERAL, STANTHQLAER, batut ros bf 
| | 1420 52 S 2 G | w 
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nee them nſclyes in their proper laces among theſe. A detail of this kind is of the Jars 
8 ſupply the office of a zable contents, by preſenting the diſperſed materials of 


naturally eno | 
3 it may not on 

the book in one view; bur 
tageouſly read in. — Note, 
and that the ſeveral members, 


ELECTIVE, HEREDITARY, by PRI. 

Their Tranſactions; as PEAck, WAR, 
TREATY, UNION, CROISADE, c. BV ARMIES, —5 
EunassikEs, SECRETARY, PLENIPOTENTIARY, ENVOY, 
LEGATE, NUNTIO, e. Their TERRITORIES; EMPIRE, 
S1GNORY, Sc. Their ESTATES, NOBLES, COMMONS, CLER- 
Gy. CExsUs, ENUMERATION, 'T'R1BE, QUARTER, Ofc 
PROVINCE, CiRcLE, 'CounTy, City, Town, &c. Ma- 
Jopct , © SHERIFF, | JUSTICE, 


iſtrature, CHANCELLOR | 
Aron, ALDERMAN, BaiLtre, ConSTABLE, INTER+ 
REX, CONSUL, PRETOR, CENSOR, VISIER. TRIBUNE, Tat- 


UMVIR, PROVOST, EPHOR1T, AZ vile, PREFECT, QUESTOR, 
PROCONSUL. VICE-ROY, LIEUTENANT, STEWARD, WAR= 
DEN, KEEPER. JURISCONSULTUSz PROCURATOR, ADVO- 
CATE, BARRISTER, PROTHONOTARY, men” dup; Coir a 
ZER, CHIROGRAPHER, USHER, CLERK, Tc. 

riſdiction: CouRTS, as AREOPAGUS, CoMITIA, &'c. PAR- 
LIAMENT, Dir, Divan. GHAMBER, ASSIZE, PRIYY- 
CounciL, c. CHANCERY, KinG's-BENCH, EXCHEQUER, 
ADMIRALTY, VERGE, SESSIONS, T URN,COUNTY, COURT- 
Leer, EyRE, &c.TERMS,CIRCUITS, COMMISSIONS, OVER, 
CoxvocaTION,ARCRES,PREROGATIVE/PACULTIES, De- 
LEGATES. RoTA, INQUISITION, Sc. Their REVENUES, 
TREASURY; Fisc, EXCHEQUER, TALLY, POLITICAL A- 
RITHMETIC. . DUTIES, CUSTOMS, GABEL.,, EXCISE, &&c. 
Comace, Moxey, INTEREST, USURY, Sc. Their Hous- 
HOLD, CHAMBER, GREEN-CLOTH, WARD-ROBE, c. Un- 
der STEWARD, CHAMBERLAIN, COMPTROLLER, COFFER- 
ER, AGA, ODA, &c. GUARDS, ORDINANCE, &F«. directed by 
CarpTAin, MASTERs EQUERRY, 1 MiLITIA, Navy- 
Pos r, T1MARIOT, ARRIERE-BAN,&'c, Dio xirEsͤHF; DAu- 
PHIN, ELECTORk, PALATINE, GRAVE, -PALSGRAVE, 
THANE, EARL, Count, KnicuTt, GARTER, BARONET, 
Barn, TevTonic, MALTA, EXEPHANT, Sc. GENTLE- 
MAN, YEOMAN, Sc. Their NaMES, SIRNAMES, T1TL::s, 
PRECEDENCE, Cc. FACTIONS, PATRICIAN, GUELPF, 1 
Rr, c. CORPORATIONS, or leſſet COMMUNITIES, UNIVEZ- 
SITY, ACADEMY, COLLEGE, SOCIETY, CHAPTER, SCHOGL, 
HosPiTAL, Inn. Public BuiLÞxGs; HALL, BASILICA, 
GUILDHALL, PR1SON, TOWER, ARSENAL, LIBRARY, Mu- 
SEUM, CIRCUS, c. Solemn CEREMONIES; as TRIUMPH, 
TURNAMENT, CARROUSAL, QUADRIL, DoxnaATive, M- 
DAL, TROPHY, MONUMENT, UNERAL, Tou, CATA- 


COMB, e. | . | 
- IF L. K. or the rules and meaſures of SOCIETY; 
publiſhed in AcT, STATUTE, CHARTER, RESCRIPT, Con- 
STITUTION, DECRETALz SZNATUS-CONSULTUM, PRAG- 
MATIC SANCTION, Sc. Recorded in INSTITUTES, Cop, 
NoveL, REGISTER, PANDECT, CORPUS, DQMESDAY, &&c. 
Kinds; Civit, CANON, SUMPTUARY, Sc. Ref} ecting, 
16. Perſons; as the KING; his PREROGATIVE, ROyAL- 
TIES, Sc. viz. Granting DISPENSATION, PARDON, CoM- 
MENDA, EXEMPTION. DIGNITIES, FRANCHISES: Fo- 
REST, PARX, PURLIEU, VERT, CHASE. IMPosST, SUB- 
Sir, Torr, Tax, Alp, HIDAGE, SCUTAGE, PRISAGE. 
Walt, EsTRAT, EscukAr, TREASURE TROVE, Ge. Or- 
FICERS and magiſtrates, created by WRIT, WARRANT, 
Couuissiox, c. Their OaTH, TEST, DECLARATION. 
V1SITATION, PROCURATION, c. CORPORATIONS ; RE- 
GULAR, SECULAR, Sc. made by CHARTER, PATENT, Ge. 
diſolved by QuoWarkranTo,MANDAMUS,E#c. SUBJECTS3 
as DENIZEN, ALIEN, NATURALIZATION. HUSBAND, 
Wirk, MARRIAGE, CONCUBINE, SEPARATION, ALI- 
MONY, DowER, AFPFINITY, BASTARD, ADOPTION, E- 
MANCIPATION: LorD, TENANT, VILLAIN, VASSAL. 
CLIENT, PATRON. SERVANT, SLAVE, RETAINER. MA- 
RUMISSION, ENFRANCHISING, c. TenuRE, SERVICE, 
HoMAGE, FEALTY, SERGEANTY, . ESCUAGE, RELiee, 
GUARDIAN, WARDSHIP, SOCAGE. HEIR, INTESTATE, 
ANCESTOR, Cc. — 29. ESTATES, or things; either real, as 
TENEMENTS, HEREDITAMENTS, FREEHOLD, FEE. Cus- 
TOMARY, TAIL, GAVEEKIND, COURTESY, c., In RE- 
VERSION, MORTGAGE, HYPOTHECA, &c. Maxx, D- 
MESN, HONOURS. COMMON, GLEBE, ADVQWSON, c. 
Acquired by OccurAxcx, PRESCRIPTION, DESCENT, Con- 
VEYANCE, FEOFFMENT, FINE, RECOVERY. DEPFEIZAXCE, 
LEASE, Devise, ATTOURNMENT, INVESTITURE, L1vE- 
Ar, Sc. Loſt by ALWENATION, MozTMaAin, Disskisix, 
ABATEMENT. SURRENDER, DISCONTINUANCE, Dis- 
CLAIMER, FORFEITURE, RESIGNATION, DEPRIVA- 
TION, LArsk, c. Or perſonal; as Goops, CyaTTELS, 
MBLEMENTS, ANNUITY, DEBTS, SPECIALTY, 
COGNIZANCE,TFc. Acquired by SUCCESSION, HERIOT, MoR- 
TUARY, Hzix-LOooM. TESTAMENT, Exgcurox, AD- 
MINISTRATOR, ORDINARY. JUDGMENT, FiERI Fa- 
CIAS, Oe. — * WRroNGs or INJURIES; either to perſons ; 
as CRIMES, Tat 
Vor. I. 


Their SUCCESSION, 
MOGENITURE, c. 


ASON, PARRICIDE, MURDER, FELONY, 


Re- 


o that of a rubric, or directory, by indicati 
then, thar the initial words of the notes, correſpond to the final ones of the analy/is ; 
or items of both, make ſo many heads or articles in the book. - i 
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' RATION, Alp PRIER, VouchEx, AGE PRIER, 
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 ArFIDAviT, AFFIRMATION. 
| VERDICT. BATTEL, DUEL, CHAMPION, PURGAT1ON, OR- 


c. PARAPHRASE, -TARGUM, c. 
/ TIONS, Sc. Matter thereof; Declarations, of Incarna- 
; TION, PASSION, CRUCIFICT10N, MIRACLES, Sc. Injunc- 
tions; as WorSHniP, PRAYER, 8 

. MENTS3 as EUCHARIST, 


| 


1 


enſigns; MirRE, 


c. BENETIcESs, REVENUES, TiTHES, 
part; as CHURCH, CHAPEL, ORATORY, c. CarRE- 
DRAL, PAROCHIAL, CARDINAL, c. Cnors, Nave, 
' ALTax, Foxr, c. 
' BLIES 3 as SYNOD,COUNCIL,CONVOCATTON, CONSISTORY, 


* 
* 
- 


the order they aromoſt advan- 


ASSAULT, Rarx, AssAstix. ADuULtEry, Forxica- 
TIONs DEFLORATION,POLYGAMY, HERESY, c. Proſe- 
cuted by InDICTMENT, ACCUSATION, ACTIONS OF Cons 
SPIRACY, and UPON THE CASE, HABEAS Corpus, Sc. Pu- 
NISHED With HANG1xG, CRUCIFIXION, WHEEL, FURca, 
SCALA, PILLORY, TRANSPORTATION, DIVORCE, Sc 
PHISM, Fc. Or Civil, and to things; as TRESPASS. Nv1- 
SANCE, DEPORCEMENT, Gr. Remedied by WRIrs of QUa- 
RE IMPEDIT; DARREIN PRESENTMENT, APPEAL, Ar- 
TEINT,. ERROR, Rionhr, Discir, SUPERSEDEAS, Au- 
DITA QUERELA, Cc. — Sulf, or courſe of proceedings, 
hereby redreſs is procured; including, 1, PROcEss; either 
25 BILL, SUMMONS, SUBPOENA, ATTACHMENT, Ca piAs, 
XIGENT, Gg. to which belong APPEARANCE, ATTOR- 
NEY, Bait, ESSoin, DEFAULT, NonsSuit, ARRAIGN- 
MENT, &c.—2®% PLEADING ; whence Count, * 
AR 
ABATE, RELEASE, REPLICATION, OUTLAWRY, SEQUES- 


' TRATION, c. — 3%. ISSUE; whence DEMURRER.— 49. 


T's1AL ; whence PROOF, EvibExnCe,PRESUMPTION,OATH, 
URY, CHALLENGE, ARRAY, 


DEAL, c. PAINE FORT ET DURE, Rack, TORTURE, 
Se. — 5e. JUDGMENT ; whence ARREST, c. — 65. ExE- 


curiox; Whence SCIRE FACIAS, REPRIEVE, e. 


0 THEOLOGY, or the conſideratibn of GOD, his 


nature and ATTRIBUTES; as Rn e. 


His Unity, TzinxiTY, Sc. PERSOxS, HyPoSTAS18, Sc. 


Our dpty to him diſcovered by .INSP1RAT1ION, REVELA- 
; TION, 
- APOSTLES, c. In the 
 GRAPHA, PSALTER, GOSPEL, APOCALYPSE, c. Caxox, 


ROPHECY, Cc. by the MESSIAn, EvancELisrTs, 
IBLE; PENTATEUCH, HAG10- 


DEUTX&ROCANONICAL, APOCRYPHA, c. Circumſtances 
thereof; STYLE, ALLEGORY, LE, PARABLE, MyST1+ 
CAL, Sc. TEXT, VERSION, SEPTUAGINT, VULGATE, 
PoinTS, QuorTa- 


ACRIFICE, c. SACRA- 
BAPTISM, Sc. Promiſes ; as 
GRACE, JUSTIFICATION» &c. DECREES; as PREDES- 
TINATION, ELECTION, REPROBATION, c. Breaches 
on our part; Six, FALL, IMPUTATION, Sc. Remedies 
thereof, by PENITENCE, CONFESSION, e. Rewards and 
puniſhments allotted thereto; HEAVEN, HELL, ResurREc- 
TION, IMMORTALITY, &c. His Min1STERS; ANGELS, 
Devir, &c. His CHURCH ; either TR1UMPHANT, as 
SAINTS, MARTYRS CONFESSORS, FATHERS, Doctors, 
Sc. or MiLiTANT, c. Its Orprices; CREED, Liruxer, 
DEcALogue, DoxoLoer, TRISA, Cc. Diſcipline, 


and rites ; as ABSOLUTION, ANATHEMA, EXCOMMUNI- 


CATION, Sc. CATECHUMEN, CONFIRMATION, GENU=- 


FLEXION, c. Its HIERARCHY ; as Bisnoe, PRIEST, Dea-. 


CON, Fc. PATRIARCH, ARCHBISHOP, PRIMATE, DxAx, 
CANON, PREBEND, ARCHDEACON, CHANTOR, c. Their 
ROZIER, PALLIUM, Se. Their OR- 
DixATiox, CONSECRATION, COLLATION, IMPOSITION, 
c. Places ſet a- 


Diocest, Provixce, c. ASSEM- 


CHAPTER, PRESBYTERY, &c. FEASTS, Fasrs, LET, 
VieiLs, Sc. EAS TER, ErirnAxr, PENTECOST, ANNUN=- 
CIATION, PURIFICATION, PRESENTATION, t& c—Particu- 
lar SYSTEMS or profeſſions thereof; viz. Rxrokurp, or PRo- 


IESTANT; as the CHURCK OF ENGLAND, LUTHERANISM, 
CAtvixtsu, Sc. Romiſh, or LaTiN; its Mass, BREVIA- 
RY, LEGEND, Ofc. ea Pn rTATION,. 

FI 


XTREME 


UNCT10N, SUPERER OGATION, PENANcR, -Hiekar-/ 


_ ca PoE, CARDINAL, Ge. SECULAR, REGULAR, Moxx, 


REL1G1OUS, ABBOT, PRIOR,CFc.ORDER,ConGREGATION, 
MonaASTERY, GENERAL. Sc. Jxsuir, CARTHUSIAN, 
CARMELITE, AUGUSTIN, DominiCan,t#:. Tarr order; 
CoOENOBITE, ANACHORET,HERMIT, RECLUSE, MonASTE- 
RY, CELL, RULE, Vow, Rxroxu, Novre IATE, c. IMAGE, 
RELACKS, SAINT, VIRGIN, RoSARY, &c, CANONIZATION, 
BEAT1FICATION, Ce. INDULGENCE, - JuBiLEE, Exox- 
CISM, er. — GREEK; its ANTHOLOG1ON, PROTHESIS, 
PARTICLES, c. MaARoniTE, Jaconpite, Tano 
AN, Se. ARMENIAN, COPHTI, SOLITARY , &fc, — 
SECTS, and HERESIES; as Manicnees, STICS, 
ARI1ANS, &c. EnronitEs, NESTORIANS, MILLENARIES, 
QUARTODECIMANS, c. MonTANISTS, SOCINIANS, AR- 
MINIANS , e. PRESBY TERIANS, ANABAPTISTS, INDEPEN=- 
DANTS, QUAXKERS, c. QUIETISTS, SERVETISTS, PRE- 
ADAMITES, Oc. Dpisr, ATHEIST, SPINOSISM, c. 
; 'b Jewiſh ; 


* 


vi THE PRE F AC E. 


I might here have ended my pre 


But ſomething has been already ſtarted, Which will require 


face; and perhaps the reader would be willing enou zh to be thus diſmiſſed : 


er diſquiſition.---"T he diſtribution we have made 


of knowledge is founded on this; that the ſeveral branches thereof commence either Art or Science; according to 


the agency, or non-agency, of the 


Jewiſh; its TALmuD, TRADITION, Se. Tzurrx, TA- 
BERNACLE, SANCTUARY, ARK, &c, PONTIFF, — 4 
TREE, c. Epnop, THERAPHIM, CIRCUMCISION, SAB- 
BATH, SANHEDRIN, c. RABBIN, DOCTOR, N 
MassokA, c. PHARISEE, SADDUCES, EsskAx, CA- 
RAITE, &c. NAZARITE, THERAPEUTA, Oe. SAMARI- 
TAx, DosirnEAx, HELLENIST, Fe. PASSOVER, SCENO- 
PEGIA, GEHENNA, Ec. — MAHOMETAN; their ALCORAN, 
Murr, Dztxvis, Mosqux, MUSSULMAN, e. — Hea- 
then; their IDoTArRY, TnEoGONY, Ce. their Gops; 
PExarEs, LARES, LEMURES, &c. SATYRS, SYLVANS, 
Nymens, TRIroxs, c. DEM1-GOD, HERO, FORTUNE, 
Dsrixr, DEMON, GENIUS, c, APOTHEOSIS, SACRI- 
Fick, c. FEAST, LUSTRATION, Se. as ELEUSINIA, SA- 
TURNALIA, CEREALIA, c. Miniſters thereof; REx, PoN- 
TIFEX, FLAMEN, VESTAL, CORYBANTES, Oc. GAMES 
OLyMPeic, IsTHMIA, &c. Divariox, OnAcrE, Pr- 
THIAN, SyB1L, Ge. AucurR, AuSPEX, Ce. TEMPLE, 
Faxte, PAGoD,t5c. SECTS; as BANIANS, BRACHMANS, 
SABEZANS, Fc. 


77 LOGICS, or the conſideration of IDE AS or NO- 
TIONS: their kinds; S1MPLE, COMPLEX, ADEQUATE, 
c. Diſpoſition into claſſes, or CATEGORIES, PREDICA- 
MENTS, PREDICATES,&c. Their compoſition, or aſſocia- 
tion into Ax10MS, PROPOSITIONS, PROBLEMS, THEOREMS, 
THESES, HYPOTHESES. ARGUMENTS; as SYLLOGISM, 
ENTHYMEME, SORITES, SOPHISM, DILEMMA, CROCO- 
DILUS, Sc. Their RESOLUTION; PETINMTIox, Divi- 
SION, Sc. into PREMISSES, CONSEQUENCES, 'TERMS,Cc. 
Their TRUTH, FALSHooD, EviDENCE, DEMONSTRA- 
TION, c. Operations therewith; as ARGUMENTATION, 
Ixpucriox, DisCOURSING, -PHILOSOPHIZING, c. Dis- 


PUTATION, DISTINCTION, CONTRADICTION, Rxpucrio 


AD ABSURDUM, &c. 


8 CHYMISTRY, including the uſe of FIRE, WATER, 
Barns, FERMENTS, MENSTRUUMS, FURNACES, RE- 
TORTS, and other inſtruments; to change ANIMAL, VEGE- 
TABLE, and FoSSILE bodies; by inducing FUSION, PUTRE- 
FACTION, FERMENTATION, DISSOLUTION, EXHALA- 
TION, c. and hereby procuring Sprirs, SALTS, OILS, 
AciD, ALKALINE, AROMATIC, URINous, Wixes, 
VINEGARS, FLOWERS, CALCES, CRYSTALS, SOAPS, TAR- 
TARS. REGULUS, MaGciSTERY, ExTRACT, ErixiR. 
CERUSS, MiNIUM, LITHARGE, QUINTESSENCE, Phos- 
PHORUS, ALcAnEST, PHILOSOPHER'S STONE, and the 
like; by the operations of DISTILLATION, EXPRESSION, 
ConoBATION, SUBLIMATION, RECTIFICATION, CRY- 
STALLIZATION, CALCINATION, AMALGAMATION, Di- 
GESTION, PRECIPITATION, VITRIFICATION, FIXATION, 
TRANSMUTATION, and the like. — ARBOR DiAxæx, Au- 
RUM FULMINANS, artificial EARTHQUAKE, Macic, Di- 
. | ING | 


19 OPTICS, including the laws and conſideration of V- 
SITION, andV1$1iBLE OBJECTS; effected by means of 
Lier: its Rays. Their REFRANG1BILITY, REFLE x1- 
BILITY, &c, Focus, TRANSPARENCY, OPACITY, SHA- 
pow, &c.—REFLECTI1ON thereof, in MiRROUR, LookiNG- 
GLASS, CATOPTRIC CISTULA, &5c.— REFRACTION, in 
LExs, PrISM, GLAss, &c. Application, in TELESCOPE, Mi- 
CROSCOPE, Macjc LANTERN, c. SPECTACLE, POLE- 


' MOSCOPE, POLYKEDRON, CAMERA OBSCURA, &. 


„ PERSPECTIVE, or te projection of PorxTs, Lines, 
PLANES, c. in SCENOGRAPHY, ORTHOGRAPHY, ICHNO- 
GRAPHY, ANAMORPHOSIS, c. r 755 ; bk ITY 


_* PAINTING, orthe DESIGNING of objeds in 
CLA1R-OBSCURE, PROPORTION, &. with ORDONNANCE, 
ExrRESSIOx, G. Circumſtances hereof; Ar rirup, Cox- 


TRAST, Gxour, Se. Kinds; LiuxIxe, MiniaTuRE, CA- 


MIEUX, FRESCO, Ge. ENAMELLING; MOSAIC, Oc. 


* PHONICS, or the doctrine of SOUNDS, Voice, 
& Their modifications, in Echo, REs0xAxCE, Wris- 
PERING -PLACEs, SPEAKING - TRUMPET, &9c. — Their 
Tune, GRAvity, INTERVAL, c. Tine, TRI TE, tc. 
expreſſed b NorTE,CaoRD, Ec. Cotnpariſons thereof; Cox- 
CORD, as UNISON, OCTAVE, TaikD, FourTn, Discorp, 

c.  CoMPOSITION; as MELoDY, 'Harmoxny, Coun- 
TER-POINT. SYMPHONY, ' SYNAULIA, © CHIME, Sone, 


RBTTAMYS, Ger Kinds; Grxus, Mopr,&, Circum- 


human mind, in reſpect thereof.---It remains to take the matter up a little 
higher, and explain thereaſonand manner of this operation: to conſider knowledge in its principles, antecedent 


ro 


ſtances; Key, CET, S1GNATURE, TRANSPOSITION, & e. 
STAFF, SCALE, GAMMUT, SOLFAING, MODULAT10N, Ec. 
Inſtruments; ORGAN, BELL, TRUMPET, LYRE, CYMBAL, 


VioLin, HARPSICORD, c. 


* HYDROSTATICS, or the conſideration of FLUIDS ; 
their SPECIFIC GRAvITY, DENSITY, EQUILIBRIUM, &c. 
Inſtruments to meaſure the ſame; as AR &OMETER, Hy- 
DROSTATICAL BALLANCE, g. SIPHON, TORRICELLIAN, 

6. Motion thereof; in Pume, Fouxr Am, 'SPIRAL- 
ScREw, HYDROCANISTERIUM, HYDROMANTIC, c. 


+ PNEUMATICS, or the conſideration of the 4 IR; 


its WEeicyT, DENSITY,  ATISUAT, ELASTICITY, r. 


CONDENSATION, RAREFACTION, MoTioNn, Wix, Ne. 
in A1R-PUMP, SUCTION, V ACUUM, c, Meaſured by Ba- 


ROMETER, THERMOMETER, HYGROMETER, MANOME- 


TER, &c. ANEMOMETER, WINDMILL, Oc. 


8 MECHANICS, including the ſtructure and contrivance 
of MACHINES; as BALLANCE, STEELYARD, PULLY, 
PoLYSPAST, c. WHEEL, CLOCK, WATCH, PENDULUM, 
SPRING, FUSEE, c. CLEPSYDRA, Coach, Rota Ari- 
STOTELICA, PERPETUAL MoT1on, c. MiLL, PRESS 
Vice, LAxn, Loom, WinDLaAss, Cc. Operations o 


SWIMMING, Divine, FLYING, &c. 


1 ARCHITECT URE, including the conſtruction of 
BUILDINGS; as Houst, TEMPLE, CHURCH, HALL, PA- 
LACE, THEATER, &c. SHIP, GALLEY, GALLEON, ARX, 
BUCENTAUR, Bor, c. PYRAMID, MAuSOLE&UM, PAx- 


THEON, Sc. * CAPITOL, *SERAGLIO, ESCURIAL,' r. 


ARCH, VAULT, BRIDGE, MONUMENT, © Toms, e. 
Forms thereof; RoToxDpo, PLATFORM, PINNACLE,; Ec. 
PLANS; DESIGN, ICHNOGRAPHY, PROFILE, Oc. Parts; as 
FoUNDATION, WALL, Roo, Sc. Door, WixDow, 


STAIRS, CHIMNEY, Ge. 'ORDERS; as TUSCAN, Doxic, 


CORINTHIAN, '&c. CARYATIDES, RusrTic, Gornic' 
Sc. * COLUMN; PILASTER, ATTiC, c. Parts thereof 


EXTABLATURE, CAPITAL, PEDESTAL, c. CoRnice;: 


FREEZE, BASE, Se. VoLUTE, PEDIMENT, Mopil- 


LION, CONSOLE, c. MouLDixcs; Octet, Tort; A- 
STRAGAL, SCOTIA, 'ABACUs, OvoLo, c. Mater; 


BER, WAINSCOT, GLASS, LEAD, PLASTER, c. BEAM. 
RAPTER, MORTAR, Nai, HixeE, Key, Lock, Del 
Quanzr, Wees, rer: 


* A ako Doepnng Do the framing of STATUE, FicpRx, 
ORNAMENT, c. in RELIEVv0, CREUX, &c. as Cakvixe, 
PoTTERY, PORCELAIN, c. ENGRAVING, SEAL, Dre, 
We. ETCHING, CUTTING, MEzzo- TINTO, c. Foun- 
DERY 3 of BELL, LETTER, ORDINANCE, Sc. Coin 
ING; Money, MEvpar, MEDALL1ox, &c. PiLe, LE- 
pimps c. LAPIDARY, TournING, INLAYING, VANEER= 
ING, oo 


AMASQUEENING, ENCHASING, S. 


* TRADES and MANUFACTURES; as PRMr- 
ING, PAPER-MAXING, BOOK-BINDING, e. GILDING, 
JAPANNING, GLASS-MAKING, GRINDING, c.  PLUM+ 
BERY, FORGING, HAMMERING, Oc. EAVING, 
BLEACHING, WHITENING, r. Fulle, Dying, 
PRESSING, SHEERING, CALENDRING, TABBYING, FREE“ 
ZING, c. WOOLLEN, SILK, LiNUM INCOMBUSTIBILE, 
Sc. CLOTH, SERGE, T AFFETY, STOCKING, &c. VE ver! 
TAPESTRY, ' HAT, &c. Tanxixc, ' Cukkrixe, Taws 
ING, &c. SHAMOISING, SHAGREEN, MoOKoCCO, Ce. 
Making PARCHMENT, GLUE, GUN-POWDER, SMALT, 
SOAP, STARCH, e. CANDLE, TAPER, TORCH, c. 
STEEL, BUTTON, Pix, NEEDLE, PirPE, FAN, PE+ 


; RURKE, c. 


* PYROTECHNY, or AxTIcIAL FIRE-worxs; 
including the conſideration and uſe of GUN POWDER 
MAren, FuskE, c. Ot OxDixNaxcE, ' CANNON, GUN, 
MoRTAR, &c. "CARRIAGE, CHARGE,PROJECION, RANGE, 
PoINT-BLANK, REcoiL,tfc. PETARD, CARCASS, SHOT, 
BomB,' GRANADO, c. ROCKET, STAR, c. | 

© MILITARY Axr, including the conſideration of AR- 
MES, FLEETS, CAvAERY, INFANTRY, CG. conſiſting of 
REGIMENTS, TROOPS, COMPANIES, PHALANxX, LEGION, 
Sc. SOLDIERS; 'DRAGOON, GRENADIER,FUSILEER,CUI- 
RASSIER, ARCHER, JANISARY, SPAHI, VELITES, An- 

ww. 21 10 er 7 pe *  GYRASPIDES, 


+ 


f 


* 


als; 
as BRICK, STONE, T'YLE, SLATE, SHINGLE, c. Tut! 
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W nd even purſue it up to its cauſe, and ſhew how it exiſts there: and trace the 
-- Rk N thee whole, and the order of the modifications induced by it.--- This is a deſi- 
* — which we could not here decline entering upon, on account of its immediate relation to the preſent 


deſign. It is the baſis of all learning in general; 
pædia turns. 


GenD'ARMERY; 6c: Divided into SQUA- 
BR iGADE, &c. commanded by Gx- 
BASHAW, 3 Wa 12g 
DIER, COLONEL, GAPTAIN, 8ER S 
RT, ADJUTART; ENSIGN, D TRI“ 
RUNE, CENTURION, PRIMIPILUS, Se. in RD; 
S1EGE, MARCH, CAMP, &c. Ranged in Lin, SLUR, 
ec. Motions ; ATTACK, RETRGAT HALTISFY, 9 75 
Tloxs; WHEELING,  CoUNTER-WHEELING, c. 8 I G- 
NALS; WorD, DRUM, CHAMADE, Ce, GUARDS 85 Rs 
RISON, PIQUET, PATROLL, ROUND, oe abbr, 2 r 
or ARMS, &c. STANDARD, BANNER, EAGLE, ASA 
RUM, c. Their ARMS; ARTILLERY, CARABINE, Mus- 
UET, c. HELMET, BUCKLER, PELTA CUulRASS; Sc. 
Tanz BALISTA, CATAPULTA, SLIxe, Oc. 


21 FORTIFICATION, or the conſtruction of FO R- 
TRESSES; as CitADEL, CASTLE, TowER, Fe. Fokr, 
STAR, Rxpounr, c. WORKS or parts thereof; RAM PART, 
Bas rTiox, Dircx, COUNTERSCARP, CURTIN, Se. Ra- 
VELIN, HORN-WORK, CROWX-WwokR, Cc. APPROACHES ; 
TRENCH, SAP, MINE, &c. LINE, PARALLEL, CIRCUM- 
VALLATION,&c. BATTERY, ATTACK, Fs. 


GYRASPIDES, 
DRON; BATTALION, 
NERAL, MARSHAL, 


#* ASTRONOMY, or the doftine of the HE AV ENS; 


their CixcLEs, EcLipric, ZODIAC, N Io wer 
rox, VERTICAL, AZIMUTH. GALAXY, Ce. POINTS; 
as Pore, ZExiTH, NAD!R, &c. Celeſtial bodies. viz. 
STARS, SUNz &c. Aſſemblage thereof, into SIGN, Con- 
STELLATION, Sc. Their PROCESSION, CULMINATION, RE- 
FRACTION. DECLINATION, | ASCENSION, LONGITUDE, 
LartituDE. ALTITUDE, AMPLITUDE, AZIMUTH, PLA- 
NETS; as SATURN, Venus, EaxTn, Moon, SATELLITE, 
Comer, c. Their PLAcEs, ASPECTS, SYZYGY, Cox- 
JUNCTION, QUADRATURE. DIAMETER, DISTANCE, PE- 
RIOD, REVOLUTION, ORBIT, NoDE, &c. Their STATION, 
RETROGRADATION, EQUATION, c. Their PhHagsts, E- 
CLIPSE, PENUMBRA, OCCULTATION, PARALLAX, CRE- 
pUsTULUM, MACULE, c. Obſervations thereof, taken 
with the 2 GNOM Oo, Mie RouE TER, REricu- 
LA, c. Collected in CAT TOGUE, TABLES, e. Hypo- 
THESES, or SYSTEMS thereof; COPERNICAN, Tycnoxic, 
PTOLEMAIC, &c. Exhibited in SPHERE, GLOBE, c. 


3: CHRONOLOGY, or the doctrine of TIME; mea- 
ſured by VEAR, MonTn, WEEK, Dar, Hour. Ace, PE- 
R10Dz CYCLE, &c. Commencing from Eeocua, INCARNA- 
TION, HEGIRA; c. Laid down in FASTI, ALMANACK, 
CALENDAR, JULIAN, GREGORIAN, c. Accommodated 
to FEASTS, Fe RI&, EASTER, c. by means of EpacT, GoL- 
DEN NUMBER, DOMINICAL, &c. 


4+ DIALING, including the FURNITURE, and projecti- 
pn of DIALS; HoRIiZzoNTAL, DECLINING, RECLitNING, 

)JEINCLINING, c. MooN-DIAL, Rix6-DIAL, Hokopic- 
TICAL, c. Inſtruments; as DECLINATOR, ANALEMMA, 


SCALES, Cc. 


3 GEOGRAPHY, including the doctrine of the EARTH, 
or GLOBE: its CikCLES; PARALLEL, TROPIC, Hoki- 
zox, Axis, POLES, c. Its Zoxks, CLIMATES, &c. Its 
PLACES; their LonciTuDE; LATITUDE, DISTANCE, ELE- 
VATION, Sc. Inhabitants; AnTiPODES, ABORIGINES, 
TRxroOGLODITES, Ascn, PER1SC11, c. Inſtruments relat- 
Ang thereto ; GLOBE, Map, Dc. 


3% NAVIGATION, or the conſideration of SAILING ; 
in Sur, F&tGATE Barx, Sc. Parts thereof; MaAsT, 
ANCHOR, SAILS, YarDs, CORDAGE, CAPSTAN, RUuD- 
DER, DECK, Sc. Their CouRsE, Ravums, c. ſhewn 
by Courass, NEEDLE, VARIATION, &c. Directed by 
STEERING, Current, & Diſtance, or REcxonine, by 
Los, OBSERVATION, LONGITUDE, TITUDE, e. 
Taken by FoRE-STAPF, BACK-STAFF, ASTROLABE, Noc- 
TURNAL. SINICAL QUADRANT, c. Wroughtby Gux- 
TER, CHART, MERCATOR, TRAVERSE, Ge. The ope- 


rations of SOUNDING, WEIGHING, CAREENING. SIGNALS ; 


Buoy, &«. 


» COMMERCE, or the affairs of MERCHAN: 


* 


DIZE; including MoxEr, Coix, SPECIES, &c. as PounD, ' 


CROWN, SHILLING, PENNY, STERLING. Ducar, DorL- 
LAR, PiECE of eight. TALENT, SESTERCE SHEXEL, 
and the like. WericuTs; LiBRA, OUNCE, e. Ma- 
BURES; Foor, YARD, STANDARD, Fe. Given in Ex- 


* 


the great, but obſcure hinge, on which the whole encyclo- 


TO 


CHANGE, TRUCK, (PERMUTATION, ComMOUTaATION, &e. 
for MANUFACTURE, SPICE, Dxve, WookLEX, SLAVE, 
NERO, c. IMPORTED, ExrokrE TRANSPORTED, 
Convor, FLOTA, c. conditions thereof; Taree, Con- 
TRABAND, CHARTER-PARTY, FREIGHT, AVERAGE,E9c. 
CusToms, DUTY, TUNNAGE, POUNDAGE, e. Bo Tou- 
RY, ASSURANCE, PIKE, &&c. Tranſa&ed by CoMPANY ; as 
HANS, STEEL-YARD, EasT-InDIA, TUR&Y, HamBURGH, 
M1s$1$1PPt, SOUTH SEA, ASSIENTO, REGISTER. CoLoxr, 
FISHERY Factory, Se. AtSTAPLE, Faix, MArxzrT, 
Bank, Excnaxce, Se. By CommisSion, Factor, 
BROXER,&c, WEIGHING, paying by BILL at UsAaxce, 
ACCEPTANCE, PAR, PROTEST, DISCOUNT, RECHANGE, 
Sc. ACTION, SUBSCRIPTION, BOOK-KEEPING, &. 


3® ANATOMY, or the AnatLys1s of ANIMAL BO- 
DIES and their PARTS, viz. Boxes; as CRAntium, Rin, 
VERTEBRA, Rapius, FEMUR, TIA. SAcrum, Pu- 
BIS, PATELLA, Sc. Their ARTICULATION, APOPHYSES, 
Sc. MUSCLES; ABDUCTOR, ADDucToR, Exkxc Ton, D- 
PRESSOR, DELTOIDES, SARTORIUS, CUCULLAR1S, GR BI- 
CULARIS, SPHINCTER, Sc. Their TExDONs, Finres, Ec. 
VESSELS ;aS ARTERY, AORTA, ASPERA, TRACHEA, Por- 
MONARY, Sc. VEINS; as CAva, PoRTA, JUGULAR, Ca- 
ROTID,Cfc. GLANDS ; as PANCREAS,PAROTIDES,PROSTA=- 
TES, &c. NERVES; OPTic, OLFACTORY, AUDITORY, e. 
LYMPHATIC, LACTEAL, MESARA1C,MUCILAGINGUS Se. 
Their VALVES, Tuxics, ANASTOMASES, e. Their Hu- 
MOURS; as CHYLE, BLOOD, SPIRIT, SEED, GALL, URINE; 
Mixx, SWEAT, MARROW, c. MEMBRANES ; PANNICLE, 
Curis, CUTICULA, PAPILLA, &c: VENTERS, HEAD, 
MENINGES, BRAIN, c. EYE EAR, Puri, T'YMPANUM. 
Toxeve, Toorn, PALATE, LaxTxx, GLoTT1s, Oxso- 
PHAGUS,T&c. VISCERA, STOMACH, LUNGS, HEART, Ec. 
LivER, SPLEEN, KiDNEy, INTESTINES, BrApDEA, toc. 
FUNCTIONS or operations hereof ; RESPIRATION, DEGLU« 
TITION, D1iGESTION, CHYLIFICATION, SANGUIFICATION, 


8 SYSTOLE, NUTRITION, SECRETION, 
* 


ExcRETIOx, RSPIRATION, VOMITING, r. GRNMI- 
TALS; PENIS, TESTICLE, CLiTORIS, MATRIX, NyM- 
PHA, HYMEN, EMBRYO ZoornrTeE, More, Se. Exkc- 
TION, GENERATION, Coxceerion, GESTATION. DEL1- 
VERY, LoOCHIA, MENSES, c. | 


39 MEDICINE, including the conſideration of LIFE 
and HEALTH : conditions thereof; LoncGxviry, 
STRENGTH, TEMPERAMENT, Se. Means; as Foop, 
DRixx, Exkxcisk, Fc. Oppoſites; as DEATH, Disease, 
Sc. Kinds hereof; CnRronic, Eripkuic, ConTacious 
c. as PLAGUE, FEVER, Gout, APOPLExY, Epilegesy. 
PALSY. Pox, PoLyevus, PALetTaTiON. Mania, Hy. 
DROPHOBIA, SPASM, HYPOCHONDRIAC. PHTHIS1S, SCOR- 
BUTUS, DRorsY, TyYMPANITES. Leyera, Iren, Pric 
OPHTHALMIA, Gour, CATARACT, and the like. 
Wound, Urcer, CANCER. FRrACTuRE, Frssureg 
CARIES, and the like. SYMPTOMS; SIGN, Dracxosric, 
PULSE, URinE, &c. PRESCRIPTION, CRIS1S, Cunz, 
Sc. REGIMEN, DIET, MEDicixE, c. Kinds hereof ; 
SPECIFIC, PURGATIVE, EMETic, Diarnok Eric, Dro- 
RETIC, ALTERNATIVE, STYPTIC, ASTRINGENT, EMOL- 
LIENT, OPIATE. ABSORBENT, CAUSTIC, AnoDing, 
SYMPATHETIC. CARDIAC, CEPHALIC, FEBRIFUGE, An- 
TIMONIAL, CHALYBEAT, MERCURIAL, and the like. O- 
PERATIONS; as EVACUATION, PHLEBOTOMY, SUTURE, 
LiTHOTOMY, AMPUTATION, INOCULATION. SALIVA- 
TION, Coucuing, Currie, TREPANNING. Toucn- 
ING, PARACENTESIS, STROAKING, TRANSFUSION, Ca» 
STRATION, CIRCUMCISION, and the like. 


* 


4 PHARMACY, or the PREPARATION and Couro- 
SiTIon of REMEDIES; as Mituzivate, TREAcxx, 
HieRA PickRA, LAuDAnum, DiASENNA, T UrbiTHn, Ca- 
LOMEL, Ce, in the form of ELEcTuazy, Courscriox, 
ExTRACT, TiNCTURE, SYRUP, T ROCHE, Pitt, Pow- 
DER, Lonoc, Poriox, APoZEM, DRors, medicated Ar Es, 
Wines, WATERS, UNGUEXT, EmMPiASTER, PuRGE, 
CLYSTER, SUPPOSITORY, PESSARY, COLLYRIUM, Se. 
From DRues, or SIMPLES ; as GUAIACUM, SASSAFRAS, 
COLOCYNTHIS, -CROCUS, RHUBARB, CASSIA, SENXA, 
CORTEX, STYRAX, JALAP, SCAMMONY, OP1UM, e. 
Fars, CLAws, HoRNs, Sc. of VIPER, Caas, Erx, &.. 
CANTHARIDES, MILLEPEDES, Monur, USNEA, Icy- 
THYOCOLLA, Sc. ANTIMONY, ORBIMENT , © ASPHAL- 
TUS, BISMUTH, MARCASITE, Born, Cixxa BAR, Mas, 


VENUS, e. <4 AGES 
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o bemore explicite. Words are the immediate matter of knowledge; I mean, of knowledge conſidered 
as communicable, or capable of being tranſmitted from one to another. We ſhould have known many things 
have been ſuch as we had ſeen or perceived ourſelves. The obſervations 


without language; but it would onl en or 
of others, alt no way have been added to our own; but every individual, muſt have gone through a courſe 


for himſelf, without any aſſiſtance either from predeceſſors, or contemporaries.—Irt is evident, that in this caſe, 
nothing like anart or ſcience could ever have aroſe: the little ſyſtem of things, which come immediately in one 
man's way, would but have afforded a ſlender ſtock of knowledge eſpecially to a _ whoſe views were all 
to terminate in himſelf: Add, that as the chief occaſions of his obſervation would have been of the ſame 
kind with thoſe of other animals; it is probable his knowledge would not have been very different, whether 
we conſider its quantity or quality. It is confeſſed, that all our knowledge, in its origin, is no other than ſenſe ; 
whenceit, ſhould follow, that one being has no natural advantage over another, in its diſpoſition for knowledge, 
other than what it has in the ſuperior number, extent, or acuteneſs of its ſenſes. | 
II is, then, to language that we are chiefly indebted for what we call " rrp By means of language our 
ideas and notices, though things in their own nature merely, perſonal, and adapted only to private uſe, are 
extended to others, to-1mprove their ſtock. - And thus, by a cind of ſecond ſenſe, a man gets perceptions of 
the objects that are erceived by all mankind, and is preſent, as it were by proxy, to things at all diſtances from 
him: we hear ſounds made a thouſand years ago, and ſee things that paſs a thouſand miles off. If the eagle really 


ſees, the raven ſmells, and the hare hears, further and better than man; their ſenſe, at beſt, is but narrow, in 


compariſon of ours, which is extended, by the artifice of language, over the whole globe. They ſee with their 
owneyesonly z we with thoſe of a whole ſpecies. —In effect, by language, we are upon much the ſame footing, 
in reſpect of knowledge, as if each individual had the natural ſenſe of a thouſand: an acceſſion which, alone, muſt 
have ſet us far above any other animals. Bur at the ſame time, this very acceſſion of a multitude of ideas, more 
than naturally belonged to us, muſt have been, in great meaſure, uſeleſs, without certain other faculties of 


ordering and arranging them; of abſtracting, or making one a . of many; of comparing them 
together, in order to learn their relations; and of combining them, Cc. The effect whereof, is what we call 
—— 5ng, and philoſophizing ; whence ariſe doctrines, theories, Kc. | | | 
+ RY word is ſuppoſed to ſtand for ſome point, article, or relation of knowledge. From which it fol- 
lows, that the vocabulary of any language, is repreſentative of the ſeveral notices of the people, among whom it 
obtains: I mean of the primary, or abſolute notices; for by the conſtruction of theſe words with one another, a 
new ſet of ſecondary, or relative notices are expreſſed. To enter better into this, it may be obſerved, that the 


ſeveral objects of our ſenſes, with that other ſet of things analogous hereto, the proper objects of the imagination, 
are repreſented by fixed names; denoting ſome of them individuals ; others, Kinds f; &c. Now theſe, 


which make the firſt, or fundamental part o yy it 15 obvious, arc no other than a repreſentatiori of the 
works of nature and art, as they exiſt in a kind of ill life, or in a ſtare of inaction, and independency one 
upon another. But, in regard we do not find the Creation thus quieſcent, but obſerve a great number of 
mutations ariſe in the things we are converſant among; we are hence put under a neceſſity of framing another ſer 
of words, to expreſs theſe variations, and the actions to which they are owing. with the ſeveral circumſtances 


and modifications thereof [|]. By this means, nature is ty it were, out of her dormant conſtitution, 
and ſheyn in action; and thus may occaſional deſcriptions be framed, accommodate to the preſent ſtate of 


things. | | 
2 AGRICULTURE, or the Tillage and Improvement | MEX, Ec. In Cask; NommaTive, Genitive, c, 
of SOILS, CLay, SAND, EARTH, &c. By the Opera- GENDER ; MASCULINE, &c, NuMBER, PERSON, Moop, 
tions of PLOUGHING, FALLOWING, BURNING, SEMBRA- | TENSE, e. Into SENTENCE, PHRASE, PERIOD, e. 
DORE, SEMINA TION, MANURING, Sc. To produce Corn, | Diſtinguiſhed by Point, Acckxr, Comma, e. Delivered 
Heme, FLAX, LiQUORICE, SAFFRON, c. For MALT, | by PRONUNCIATION, Warrixc, ORTRHOGRA TAT, Ce. 
FARINA, e r oc: Culture 44 Ih Fs.” 
of TrEEs, TIMBER, c. by PLANTING, OSHROWDING, 4 HERALDRY. o: the conſiderati a K 
BARKING, Ec, For CoPPice, PARx, PADDOCK, HEDGE, | gging of FietD, Cnanc 8 Papas # 92 
PASTURE, c. | CHEVRON, BEND, PAE, c. with ABATEMENT, Dir. 
a ; | F ; ; 

* GARDENING, including the culture of HERBS, | Marats, primes oe Bom on Esctrrenzen, Ho OVRs 
FLOWERS, FRUITS, &c. R WALL, e. Accompanied with SUPPORTERS, HELMET, CREST. 
ESPALIER, SALET, Sc. e Operations of * FANTING, | MaxrLixe, Morro, c. Devise, EMBLEM, ReBus, 


TRANSPLANTING, REPLANTING, WATERING, Ex- | 
GRAFTING, INOCULATING, PRUNING; PixCHixe, Va- E, Ce. And deſeribedi by BLazoy. 


RIEGATING, &c. Preventing DiSEaSEs, Ber s, ne or the means of PERSUASION: as 
| ; 


Gon, c. The UsE and ordering of a Hor-BEp, 
GREEN-HOUSE,. NURSERY, GARDEN, VINEYARD, Cc. INVENTION, AMPLIFICALION, . Terie, - PLACE, AR- 


Their ExeoSURE, WALLS, HORIZONTAL SHELTER, 


e. WALKS, GRASS-PLOT, TERRACE, QUINCUNx, | ORDIUM, NARRATION, CONFIRMATION, PERORATION, 


* MANAGE, including the conſideration of HORSES; MA, APOSTROPHE,,  PROSOPOPEIA, ANTITHESIS, Qc. 
their Ack, CoLour, Toorn, Hoor, SrAR, c. Packs; | IROPES; as METAPHOR, ALLEGORY, SYNECHDOCHE, 
as AMBLE, GALLOP,&c, AirS; as VoLT, DEMivoLT, | SARCASM, HYPERBOLE, CATACHRESIS, Sc. ACTION, 
CuRveT, CAPRIOLE, &c. Alp, CORRECTION, HanD, | GESTURE, MoNOTON1A, c. CoMPposiTiONS ; as ORA- 
Bir, c. SADDLE, SHOE, BRIDLE, c. DISEASES; as | TION, DECLAMATION, PANEGYRIC, c. PARABLE, 
HALTinG, FARCY, STAGGERS, SCRATCHES, YEL- | ESSAY, DiaLoGue, HisToORY , Fc. * | 
Lows, c. Operations: as RowELLinG, CURTAILING, a tr 5-3 6 er 
GELDING, c.— Hawx, HAwxixe, Hoop, r. RE- * POETRY, including the, conſideration of VERSE; 
CLAIMING, CASTING, Se. Pip, FiLANDERS, c. — | its MEASURE, Feer, QUANTITY, Se. as HEXAMETER, 
HouND, HuNTING, Sc. Rur, STALKING, BiRDLIME, | ALEXANDRINE, SPONDEE, IAMBIC, c. RAEYME, SrAx- 
TRAMEL-NET, BAT -FowWLixG, &c. Fisn, Fisnixe, | ZA, Cc. Courosirioxs; as EPI1GRAM, Exer, Soxc, 
FISHERY, e. ANGLING, Hoox, Rop, FLoar, e. MapRIGAL, Hymn, Opt, PinDARicC, Sc. EcLocut, 
Bair, Fry, Huxixe, c. | SATYR, GEORGIC, Sc. ANAGRAM, ACROSTiIC, BUR- 
torn EFF . | | LE$SqQue, MaAcakoxic, , LRONIXE, TROUBADOUR, Oe. 

+* GRAMMAR, or the conſideration of LANGUAGE; | Dramatic ; as TRAGEDY, CoMEDY, HILARO-TRAGE- 
25 EXGLISH, Larix, GREEK, HEBREw, FRENCH, Ec. | DIA, FARCE, c. Parts thereof; ACT, SCENE, PROTASIS, 
Their DiaLEcT, Iviom, PaTAviniTy,Ec. Matter | ErrAsis, CATASTROPHE, c. Circumſtances; PRro- 


— 


thereof; LRTTER, Vowel, ConSONAnT, Dirnrnoxe, | TLoe ur, ErxilLoGue, SoLiioquy, CHorvus, e. Laws, 


ASPIRATE, CHARACTER, SYMBOL, HIEROGLYPHiC, | Unity, Acriox, &c. Eric; its FanLe, HERO, Ma- 
Se. SYLLABLE, PARTICLE, c. WoRD ; kinds here- | cnixes, c. CHARACTERS, MANNERS, SENTIMENTS, 
of; Noun, PRoNOUN, VERB, c. SUBSTANTIVE, AD- | &c. PErRSONIPICATION, PROPOSITION, INvocaATION, 
JECTIVE,.&c. Their CONTRUCT1ION, CONCORD, REG1- * Episopz, Se. ILiany, ObprsskE, RnaesoDY, tc. | 


* Nouns, + Proper Names, } Appellatives, ll Verbs, Participles, Adverbs, &c. 
HEN.CE 


GUMENT, PASSIONS, MANNERS, Sc. D1sPOSITION, Ex- 


PARTERRE, Oc. Sc. ELOCUTION, SUBLIME, STYLE, NUMBERS, c. 
FIGURES 3; as EXCLAMATION, PLEONASM, EPIPHONE- + 
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THE PREFACE. Ix 


HENCE arite two kinds of knowled e: the one abſolute, including the ſtanding phænomena; the otliei 
or occaſional, including what is done, or paſſes with regard to them. The mer is, in — — 


ben the latter merely tranſient, or hiſtorical. The firſt is held forth, as already obſerved, in the voca- 
0 þula : the ſecond is vague, and uncircumfcribed by any bounds; being what fills all the other books. In 


is laſt, being in ſome meaſure caſual, may be ſaid to be infinite: for that every ney 4. e. every. 
— Ja and Lombination of the former, Furniſhes ſomething new. 2 roar ot 1 
IN the wide field of intelligibles, appear ſome parts which have beenmorecultivated than the reſt, chiefly 
on account of the richneſs of the ſoil, and its 22 tillage; but partly too, by reaſon of the skilful and in 
duſtrious hands under which it has fallen. Theſe ſpots, regularly laid out, and conveniently circumſcribed, and 
fenced round, make what we call the Arts and Sciences : and to theſe have the labours and endeavours of the men 
of curioſity and learning, in all ages, been chiefly confined. Their bounds have been enlarged from time to 
time, and new acquiſitions made from the adjoining waſte; bur ſtill the ſpace of ground they poſſeſs is but 
narrow; and there is room enough to extend them vaſtly, or lay out new ones. | | FR fot 
THEY were divided, by their firſt, diſcoverers, into a number of ſubordinate” provinces, under diſtin& 


ne 


names; and have thus remained for time immemorial, with little alteration. And yer this diſtribution of the 


land of ſcience, like that of the face of the earth and heavens, is wholly arbitrary; and might be altered N 
haps not without advantage. Had not Alexander, Cæſar, and Gengiskan lived, Wa diviſor ot the terratucous 
globe had, doubtleſs, been very different from what we now find it: and the cafe would have been the ſame 
with the world of learning, had no ſuch perſon been born as Ariſtotle. The firſt diviſions of knowledge, were 
as ſcanty and ill concerted, as thoſe of the firſt geographers, and for the like reaſon : and though future Bacons, 
Cartes's, and Newtons, by opening new tracts, have carried our knowledge a great way further yet the re- 
d we bear to the antient adventures, and the eſtabliſhed diviſion, has made us take up with it, under all its 
inconveniencies, and ſtrain and ſtretch things, to make our later diſcoveries quadrate thereto. I do not know 
whether it might not be more for the general intereſt of learning, to have the partition thrown down, and the 
whole laid in common again, under one undiſtinguiſned name. Our inquiries, in ſuch caſe, would not be con- 
fined to ſo narrow bounds; but we ſhould be led to explore many a rich tract, now doomed to lie neglected 
becauſe without the pale. OH PF 
ART, and SciENCce, are, indeed, words of familiar uſe, and great ſignificance, but, I doubt, little underſtood : 
philoſophers have long laboured to explain and aſcertain their notion and difference; but all their explanation 
amqunts to little more, than the ſubſtituting one obſcure notion for another. Their attempts have uſually termi- 
nated in ſome abſtracted definition, which rather caſts obſcurity, than light on the ſubject; and cxprelles yery 
wor of the eſſence, and obvious phænomena thereof. — To come at which, we muſt be at the pains of a new 
inveſtigation. _. | | pets 
T — then, ſcem to belong ſuch things as men may diſcover by the uſe of ſenſe and reaſoning: 
whatever the mind deſcribes in vertue of that faculty whereby we perceive things and their relations, is matter of 
ſcience: ſuch are the laws of nature, the affections of bodies, the rules and criterions of right and wron „truth 
and error, the properties of lines and numbers, Cc. Science, in effect, is the reſult of reaſon and enſe, in 
their general or natural ſtate, as imparted to all men, and not modified, or circumſtantiated by any thing 
eculiar in the make of a man's mind, the objects he has been converſant among, or the ideas he has preſent tõ 
im. In fine, ſcience is no other than a ſeries of deductions, or concluſions which every perſon, endued with 
thoſe faculties, may, with a proper degree of attention, ſee, and draw : and a {cience, i. e. a formed ſcience 
is vo more than a ſyſtem of ſuch concluſions, relating to ſome one ſupject, orderly and artfully laid down ig 
words. Thus, a perſon who has all the ideas expreſſed in Euclid's Definitions, and ſees the immediate connection 
of thoſe in his Axioms; which no man, acquainted with his language, can be ſuppoſed without; may be ſaid 
to have it in his power, with attention and induſtry, to form all the theorems, and problems that follow: 
He has nothing to do, but to range thoſe ideas orderly in his mind, compare them together, oneby one, in all 


their changes, and put down the immediate relations obſerved in the compariſon, i. e. their — impari- 
ti 


ty, &c. And after the relations of each to each are thus got, which make a kind of primary pr | 
proceed to combine them, and take down the relations reſulting from a compariſon. of l Comnbinaritle- 
y ſuch means, without any other helps than penerration, and perſeverance, might he make out an infinite num · 


ber of propoſitions; poſſibly more than Euclid has done: there eing a new relation, i. e. a new propoſition, re- 


ſulting from every new combination. | | | 7 | | 
TO Arr, on the other hand, belong ſuch things as mere reaſon would not have attained to; things 
which lie out of the direct path of deduction, and which require a peculiar caſt, or turn of mind, to ſee or arrive 
at. A man might call theſe, the reſults of particular, or perſonal reaſon, in oppoſition to the former; but that 
ſuch a denomination would be thought unphiloſophical. It may, perhaps, be more juſt to conſider reaſon, here, 
as modified, or tinctured with ſomething in the complection, humour, or manner of thinking of the perſon; 
or as reſtrained and diverted out of its 5 courſe, by ſome views or notices peculiar to him. — The diffe- 
rence between the two, may be illuſtrated by that between wit and humour; the former whereof is a general 
faculty of CP Gy and ſurprizing pictures in the imagination; and the latter a particular one: the 
former is pure and abſolute in its kind; the latter tinged with ſomething foreign, and complexional. 
AN art and <p therefore, only ſeem to differ as leſs and more pure: à ſcience is a ſyſtem of deduc- 
tions, made by reaſon alone, undetermined by any thing foreign, or extrinſie to itſelf: an art, on the contraty, 
requires a number of data, and poſtulata, to be furniſhed from without; and never goes any length, without, at 
every turn, needing new ones, It is, in one ſenſe, the e and perception of theſe data that conſtitutes 
hs art: the reſt, that is, the doctrinal part, is of the nature of ſcience; which attentive reaſon alone will 
elſcry. - | Lk oh toc [2 t gien Wunde ba Nad d n „ e e 
AN art, in this light, appears to be a portion of ſcience, or general knowledge, conſidered, not in itſelf, as 
ſcience, but with relation to ts circumſtances, or appendages. In a"ſcignee, the mind looks directly e : 
and forward, to the premiſes, and concluſions: in an art we alſo IK laterally, to the concomitant circum- 
ſtances, A ſcience, in effect, is that to an art, which a ſtream running in a direct channel, without regard to 
any thing but its own progreſs, is to the ſame ſtream turned out of its proper courſe, and diſpoſed into caſ-' 


_ cades, — ciſterns, ponds, c. In which caſe, b of the ſtream in not conſidered, with 55 to. 


itſelf, but only as it concerns the works; every one of which, modifies the courſe of the ſtream, and feads ir 
out of its Way. It is eaſy to trace the progreſs of the former, from its riſe, to its iſſue; in regard it flows con- 
ſequentially: but a man ever ſo well acquainted with this, will not be able to diſcover that of the latter, in 
regard it depends on the g humour, and caprice of the engineer who laid the deſign. oo 
HES E are ſome of the different characters, or conditions of art and ſcience :' but lots is a difference be- 
roy them prior to any of theſe, and of which theſe are only conſequences, The origin of them all lies. 
big er, in the principle of action, or operation, above ſpecified: namely, as the mind is either active or pal-. 
9 1 of them. With regard to this, thoſe things may be {aid to belong to ſcience, which we only- 
wg _ AG 8 . n | ſec, 
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thereof; ſubſervient only to ts, 
— And, on the contrary, thoſe t 
and applied by us, to particular purpo 
above-mentione ers o 
natural faculties, in reſpect of quantity, and degre 
reſpect of their quality. The p even of mo 
the two agree: and their difference only commences, 
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ſes my 


occaſions 


matter of ſuch tion; and the giving it a new direction, to ſome particular end. By means hereof, it 
becomes inveſted » — a new ſet of — ph and circumſtances. wholly. perſonal; as bens framed, and 
| cular vie w and aim of the artiſt, and condudted according to his particular degree of know- 
ledge and addreſs; which is the effect of a p rticular fer of objects, and a particular organiſm ot body. In a 
| e, ſuperadded to the natural ſaence, or perception; which mo- 


adapted to the 
word, in art there is a mord bien dt mariye 
tive is the proper principle, or primum mobile of art: 


dy its organ, or inſtrument. And from ſuch new princi 
— The whole t 
as moral matters are alſo, in one ſenſe, natural, ſcience may be 


logous to the natural, and primary ones. — 1 
Ta Yrinciple art from'a moral one; or even, 
fait to be of divine original; art of human “. 


®. This doctrine may ſeem to overturn the Ariſtotelian definition of 
art; Ars ft habitus mentis cum recla ratione efectiuus, a habit of the 
mind operative according to right reaſon ; which, at firſt fight, ap 
to be taken from a partial conſideration of the ſubject. — If it be, 
the ſingle character or condition of arb to proceed according to right 
reaſtm the more and purer this reaſon, the more perfect the art. But, 
in ſome of the arts, reaſon appears to have little to do; and the leſs, as 
thoſe · arts are in greater purity and perfection. — Thus it is in poetry; 
a man that would underta ke an ode, or an epic poem on the ſtrength of 
his reaſon, would be miſerably miſtaken : all his efforts would not car- 
ry him above the humble ſphere of verſiſication, where he mult be con 
tented to wait for an impulſe of another kind. $o far is reaſon from 
leading the way, that it can ſcarce follow at a diſtance, ſo as to keep in 
fight. The principle of motion is evidently ſomething other than rea- 
ſon ; otherwiſe, the greateſt philoſophers would be the beſt. poets, and 
vice verſa. On the contrary, moſt of us have known people weak 
enough in their rational, yet powerful in their poe:ical faculues. Poe- 
try is an appendage of one kind of madneſs, r paſſes, a- 
mong phyſicians, for a ſymptom thereof, — Let not this paſs as any re- 
flection upon the poets : a — of the a s, 15 no unreputable 
thing: à man, ſeated on that bench, finds himſelf in very good com- 
y ; ſome of the greateſt philoſophers, prophets, legiſlators, doQors, 
thers, and ſaints, of all ages, being confeſſedly his aſſeſſors. It is re- 
markable with what reſpe& and awe the antients treated people ſuſpeQ- 
ed to be touched: the very name they called them by, imports a high 
veneration, and places them, as it were, at the threſhold of Jupiter +. 


time, the moſt juſt and philoſophical that can be thought of. In effec: 
a ſhare of fury and enthufiaſm is held, by them, a condition abſolutely 
neceſſary, in order to riſe above the croud. We may add, that the 
Poets themſelves have, an hundred times, expreſly-attributed all their, grea- 
ter, and happier thoughts; to enthuſiaſm, ecſtaſy, and fury z/ and they 
do it implicitly, almoſt in every piece they write: it being their ſtanding 
practice, to take a formal leave af common ſenſe at ſirſt ſetting out, and 
call à muſe for their future guide: which to talk out of the poetical ſtyle, 
is as much as to ſay, they reſign them ſelves over to the conduct of genius, 
and imagination, which they not find ſtrong and prevalent in them: 
thus inſpired, a new ſcene of objects ariſes ; caſtles on caſtles: they ſee 
things inviſible to other eyes. From ſuch prevalency of imagination, 
ariſes what we call FLOIHEIE, which is common to all men, an a grea}, 
ter or leſs degree: philoſophers have a little af it, poets a great deal, 

lunatics ſcarce any thing elſe. | % an fic bas e 
It may look ſtrange to fay, that the principle is preciſely, of the 
me kind in them all. We are uſed to cbnſider it, in the two firſt, 
as conſtitution ; in the latter, as diſeaſe ing the former, it is only 
occaſional ; in the latter, perpetual + in che ane it is arbitrary, and 
uncontrollable'; in the other, limited, and reſtrained The harque 
in the one caſe, drives of neceſſity, as wanting cable and anchor to 
hold her;; and, in the other, fails out of choice, as finding the wind 
favourable, and the voynge deſirable. But all this amounts to little 
more than a difference, in degree, between the fictions of the poet, and 
thoſe of the lunatio: the moving principle is the ſame in both, though 
itz effects be various. If che proper balance and adjuſtment between. the 
powers of reaſon and imagination be wanting, yet they ſtill etain their 
nature; as the wind is the ſame, whether the pilot direct the helm or not. 
This doctrine is plainly countenanced by the ancients; Who, in 
ſome reſpects, ſeem to have had clearer and juſter notions than the mo- 
derns ; as being leis embarraſſed with the jargon and reſinements of the 
ſcholaſtic learning. Philoſophy, with them, was one degree more ſimple, 
and obvious than among us: nature was not 
under ſo much elucidation, but afforded more 
of herſelf... A 


One of their moſt common appellations, aumine affati,/ is, at the 20 
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a frequent, and nearer views 
ccordingly, the divine Plato, in his Phedrus, aſſerts, 
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ſee, or perceive z; which flow from the nature and. conſtitution. of things, by the ſole agency of the author 
neral. purpoſes; excluſixe of any immediate agency, or intervention of ours; 

bing to art, wherein ſuch ſcience or perception is further modified, 


d: for the matters of art are only perſonal, as they are, according to the meaſure of the artiſt's 
e; and to the complection and caſt of his moral faculties, in 
erception, even of matters of art, is of the nature of ſcience: ſo that thus far 


yet .cqyered and concealed|n 


as“ 


of our own. From hence ariſe the ſeveral differences 


from the ſuperinducing a further modification, in the 


1 is its matter; and ſome member of the bo- 
ple, c. ariſe a new ſet of ſecondary perceptions, ana- 
erefore, ends in this, that ſcience ariſes from a natu- 


ede HAVING 

The principle, then, of the art of poetry, is ſomething other than 
reaſon ; and I know of noart, that has l the nature K eſſence f 
an art, than Rowen; nothing that can faſhion, build, and produce things 
ſo fine, and ſo faſt : ſculpture, architecture. agriculture, Ec. are arts, 
but in an inferior degree. And yet, turning another fide of things for- 
ward, poetry will ſcarce. 7. to have any thing of an art in it, but ra- 
ther to be all the work of nature wherein human thought and ſtudy 
have the leaſt hand. It is produced by a principle, ſuperior to that of 
reaſon, i. e. a more immediate action of the author of nature. — But the 
ſame may be {aid of moſt of the other arts; and when we fay that art pro- 
duces effects, we mean nature does ſo, The poet's imagination may be 
conſidered as a field, wherein the author of nature produces a ſet of ob- 
ects, which exiſted not before: new images ariſe here, like new plants, 
according to the ſettled laws of the Creator; fo fruitful is the womb of © 
nature! New worlds, innumerable, ariſe out of every particle of an old one, 

The faive arts, as ſome love to call them, i. e. thoſe from which per- 
manent effects ariſe, may be conſidered, as ſo many ſecondary, or deriva- . 
tive natures, raiſed by engraftment from the old ſtock ; and ſpreading | 
out, or projecting from this, or that part thereof. — Here, at firſt ſight, 
man appears ſomewhat in "_ of creator ; the potter's power over his 
clay, has been made a ſhadow or fimilitude of that of the deity over his 
works : and yet the potter, at beſt, is only acceſſary, or occaſional to his 
own productions. Nature, that is, the power or principle of action and 
motion, to which we owe this vifible frame, aud al the appearances and 
alterations therein, acts by fixed laws, which neceſſarily produce different 
effects, according to the different. circumſtances of things: thus a glaſs 
globe, being ſwiftly revolved about its axis, and a hand applied to its 
lutface, grows warm, emits light, attracts bodies, &c. i. e. becomes a hot, 
luminous, electrical body; though, before, it had none of thoſe proper- 
ties, So gunpowder, a maſs of dark, inert, motionleſs matter, being only 
touched with a lighted brand, inſtantly blazes up, and ſmokes, with noiſe z 
perhaps burſts a rock, and drives a ball in a parabolical direction, and le- 
vels a tower, or other work. Now poth 


N arifes here, but in conſe- 
quence of pre-eſtabliſhed laws, which import, that the globe and the pow- 


| 
der, whenever by;any means they come under ſuch cixcumitances ſhall 
exhibit ſuch appearances. There are no two bodies in nature more dif- 
ferent from each other, than the ſame is from itſelf, under the different - 
cycunmſtances of contiguity, or noncontiguity with fome other body, e. gr. 
with a ſpark of fire, But both Rates are equally natural; and there muſt ' 
be a, law of nature, to produce the appearances of one ſtate, as well as of 
the other. Now the agency of man amounts to this, that he has it in its 
power to put bodies in ſuch. circumſtances, as are neceſſary to make this 
ot that reſpective law take bold of them,. And this We call ar?; and, by 
this means, we can produce a number of things, or bring them into act, 
which otherwiſe. would have remained in eternal non-entity, — Man 
may be ſaid to create them, but no otherwiſe, than the apothecary creates 
the, bliſter, or the gardener the apple; i. e, thoſe effects would neceſſa- 
rily have ariſen, upon the ſame poſition of the cantharides and the cutis, 
ot the ſcion and ſtock, if there never had been apotheeary or gardener. 
in the world. Mg a n bas * „er 0150 
Mie may deſine the works or productions oflart, therefore to be all 
tnoſe phænomena, or effects which would not have ariſen without the a-. 
gency or intervention of man. But man can only be ſaid to act or ers 
vene ſo far, as what he does is on his own principle, without being mo- 
ed, or directed by any external power ; fl. e. fo far as he is exem ted. 
ſtom the influence of any neceſlary laws of nature, concurring, however 
remotely, to ſuch effect. So that if, as ſome philoſophers have main-" 
tained, man were not really and truly a, free agent, there would be no 
| ſtood: ut art would only be à 
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* wile.” Add, that-ſpeaking of the orators, he does not ſcruple to uſe 
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Ot reſſion as little underſtoodasany thing in language. Art and ſcience, we have obſerved, are de- 

Zei oxen, F. under this or that habitude ; an Word are re reſemativ es ok the ſeveral parts there- 

of. Ihe whole compals of words, in all their caſes, is ſuppoſed equivalentto'the whole ſyſtem of poſſible ſets 
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in that of the other ; which, to moſt people may ap- % bwn reaſon and jud ment” And ZEfchines, his bend enemy 
one, and paſſive in tha | oY unlei | Fins much. I need not dy u Pltaich eiae Is 
p tiation concur thereto; fo far its -exiſtence depends on us: but are the like of Cicero, in the inſtanceof his oration to 'Carfar, for: Li in 
our inclinations, with reſpect thereto; of dur own growth ; or do they Something like this has been obſerved, eyen in the Ne prayer to 
ariſe naturally, in conſequence of an apprebenſion of good, and adyan- | God; ſeveral heretics are record for; poſſeſſing their hearets that way, = 
tage in the ſubſet 2, That is, does any thing appear good and advan- Hacket, executed for blaſptiemy under queen Elizabeth, is ſaid, _ 
tageous to us, abſolutely, and of itſelf; or only what the Creator re- the hiſtorian, * to have ravified all that heurd him at his devotions, 


bum any principle and tendency that is in as) other than what we owe| the: people were | perſuaded that #* God direQed!his tongue: 8. Baſil 


our faculties of apprebending;. or willing. ad Bir reſpective objedts,|** ardour thereof carry us out of ourlelyes, ſo that God poſſeſſes us in 
any alledge, that it e ſome extraordinary manrier.” And hence the learned and pig Ca. 


hoſe ſource is ſuppoſed in ourſelves, and which proceed out- ] which: inſpired the prophet, orator, and poet. 6A 4, 

wards ; to thoſe whoſe ſource ſeems without us, and act inwards ; that} We have here little leſs than a ſyſtem, ſufficient to account for moſt - 

4 is, from thoſe which ariſe from our obſeryation and reaſon, 1 of the phænomena in the moral world, on principles of enthuſiaſm: 
£ how to miniſter occaſions to the laws which obtain in the external world : and yet theſe are only a few, out of infinite inſtances, of the immediate 


4 


any principle different from | * 
cach other in the phyſicnl 4 phano-. 
męna of the infagination; as well as thoſo of ſenſation. They have 
| . vel their cx: gi laws, ike" other things, which they are ſubjoct to; 
only to do with the general, and higher principles thereof, which and to which we have arts und proceſſes appropriated. In effect, all 
command and direct a number of other ſubordinate ones, that he] the inſpiration here ſpoke of, may be produced without any 
himſelf is not ordinarily aware of, What we ſhall fay of poetry, | canjuration,—If the render wilt not take offence at this novel 2 
therefore, will hold proportionally of all the other arts; and we ſophy, he may be convinced of it And 19; in the inſtance of the 
have only kept to that, becauſe the influence or inſpiration is here] poetical Kinde. 86772 45 5 | 
the moſt apparent and palpable, ——2 The principle or ſpirit off The inſpiration oſ poetry i of a till and pure kind; and needs 
poetry, may be {aid to be that of art in general; and hence many] little artifice and apparatus, to produce it in an imagination naturally 


authors no ſcruple, to make all arts the invention of po- diſpoſed for it. The attentiye conſideration of ſome intereſling object, 
ets; thus it is Homer is often complimented, with being che father uſually ſuffices to ſet it a going. And the gentlemen of that ſaculiy 
of all arts. | have all nature to chuſe out of: the fineſt ſeaſons, the moſt agreeable + 


The mind is allowed to be paſſive, in reſpeR of the matter of the] Cenes, and the moſt moving objects. Hence it is, that they are 
art of poetry, We need not quote the poets to prove it: no true contnually harping on “, grobes and ſhades, and gods and nymphs, 

t ever queſtioned his inſpiration: every body knows that their «| and datts and flames. W- How do they riot in * meadows,. trim:. 
whole ſyſtem is built on the ſuppoſition. And hence the ſtories off“ with daiſies pied ; ſballos brooks, and1vivers: wide: towem and 
Apollo and the Mujes, of Helicon and Parnaſſui'; the dreams of Pia- N battlements they ſee boſomed high in tuſied trees“ Sometimes 
dus and the Aonian maids : but the philoſophers, and critics alſo, give they ing 1 knights and ſquires, and maids. fœlorn.“ Then, K. 
them their ſuffrages, and atteſt their inſpiration, in the ſtrongeſt terms. * tilts and turnaments, and/feats of arms: pomp, and feaſt and re 
with maſque and antique pa : ſtories of Thebes, 


Plato contends at large, that all poetry is © by immediate divine in-.“ 7 8 
% ſpiration, in the proper and literal ſenſe of the Word. Ariſtotle ““ or Pelop's line; or the tale of Iroy 4 vine; of Arthur and 
confirms it: iter n 911016, poetry Comes by divine inſpiration.” % Cambulcan' bold ; of Cambal and of Algariite, and ho took Ca- 
g Phutarch ſays as much of alt the branches of enthuſiaſm, poeti- % nace' to wife,” If theſe fail, they have all ahat is gloomy, and 
cal, divinaiory, bacchical, or corybantical, martial and erotic: to ſolemn, and terrible in nature at their beck g; we may now expeR ta 
which, he aſſerts, the appellation, erh ue dg or grltac mer w- ſee © the red bolt, or forked lightning glare“ Earthquakes: and 
dos, equally agrees. And not only ſo, but they hold the en tempeſts ſeldom roar in vain: if by chance they do, the © ill-boding 
uſiaſm communicable from cne to another. It ariſes | | the poet, croke is ready at hand; or elſe 4 the far off curfew ſounds; - 
35, its centre, and is diffuſed in orbem ; in a leſs degree of intenſe. |? oer ſome wide watery | ſhore, ſwinging low with ſolemn ſway; 
Fr the Farther it recedes from him. Plato aſſerts hat the parls- And now for ** baletul cbon ſhades, and ragged low-brow'd rocks: 
, or thoſe who ſung and rehearſed the poets works"on the pub- rent enter * horrid ſhapes, and ſhricks, and faglitsumholy :, Gorgons,l; 
theatres ; nay, and the ſpektators themſelves, * divinely in-“ and hydra's, and Chimera's dire !” Images of things mo moving 
e . in ſome degree; which he illuſtrates in the caſe of a needle tb ſenſe, readily alarm and raile a commotion in the imagination. 
touched by a magnet, which communicates an attraCtive property to | And the new ideas thus procured, . coming to be mixed, and com- 
another needle ;, that, to a third; and ſo on, with à cotitmual dimi- [bined in the imagination, wich others there before ; new: effects ariſe | 
nution, — Nox does the effect end here, but the profeſſors of other arts, [from them, in conſequence of the laws of. the Creator ;- much as in- 
15 wes, eee eee e, "upon wiring Fit of nine, ave all of 
2 and inſpiration from bre. Thus, Phidiaz declared de was inſpfred fe ee, "ns tia WY bes eine 
= 3 to make that wonderful ſtatue of Jupiter Olympius, -by che reading of] Scaliger diſtipguiſhes two kinds of ge, ναν, or poets divinely in- 
11 Wee and. thus Ariſtotle may ſaid g. hade been inſpired by ſpired: the firſt; choſe on whom the inſpiration falls, as it were, - 
= | e ſame poet, to compoſe his immortal Putter; the ike one of our ffrom heaven; without any thought or ſeeking 3 or, at leaſt, by means 
4 on poets ſays of Longinus ; that he was inſpired by the muſes, _ or F per aud invocation.” The ſecond, thoſe in whom it is procu- 
with the fire „e n red hy the fumes of wine. — All required 0 the firſt, is à delicate, 
N Poetry, rhetoric comes neateſt, and ſhares_moſt ef theſpregriamt imagination 3 ſuſceptible: of any feeble impreſſions, that may 
1 he thereot ; "accordingly Plato, in his dialogue inſcribed Mus, happen te be made in the courſe of things ;, and ready to take fiꝶ t- 
ows that “ as we ſay pythians, prophets, and poets, are divinelyſthe leaſt fpark. The ſurfaces of the fiter fluids, we find, are 
** agitated ; ſo we do orators.”” Elſewhere he adds, “ that 2 in continual motion, by the bare tremor of the atmoſphere, though 


4, 


certainly inſpired of God, and plainly poſſeſſed.” 80 — Dion. Hali-)to us infeaſible + and thus the air is never ſo ill, but that the 2 
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ence, though it is only a ſmall part thereof that is actual, i. e. only a few of the poſſible combinations are, ot 
ever will be made. | | of | | 
THE buſineſs of knowledge, then, is cantoned out among the body of words : but they do not bear equal 


ſhares thereof. Being creatures of our own, we have dealt with them accordingly z and made ſome more, 


others 


leaf feels its impulſe, and bends and trembles to it ; when others re-! ſtrongly repreſenting to himſelf the time, the occaſion, &. He adds 
quire a ruder guſt to move them : yet theſe, too, give way in a gene- that no body ought to pretend to be an orator, unleſs he have this art of 
ral ſtorm; whole foreſts then totter indifferently: accordingly, we read, inſpiration at command ; ſo that he can raiſe it at pleaſure, 
in antient hiſtory, of whole nations being at once ſeized with the poetical| What has been (aid above, contains ſome of the general principles of 
fury ; ſew of the cities of Greece, not even Athens itſelf, with all it enthuſiaſm, and their connevion with other phy ſical effects: and it 
phi oſophy, but has, one time or other, laboured under theſe epidemicalſ would be eaſy to trace and purſue the ſame, where they appear in other 
enthuſiaſms ; ; caſes, and with other circumſtances. Thus the inſpiration, excited by 
We have already obſerved, that invention is the — or ſourceſ the orator in his audience, is reſolved, by Caſaubon, into the muſic of the 
of poetry : an excellent poet of our on age adds, that it is this which ſpeaker, 1. e. the tone and cadence of his voice ? and the cube, of 
furniſhes art with all its materials; and that withbut it; judgment it-Jorder-and placing of his words: in which laſt, how fimple and trivial 
ſelf, can, at beſt, but ſteal wiſely. — Now this faculty of invention it-] ſoever-it may ſeem, all the great maſters on the ſubject allow ſomewhat 
ſelf, is uſually no other than a delicacy, or readineſs of taking hints : myſterious, and unaccountably forcible ; and accordingly make it the 
but even at moſt, what we are ſaid to invent, reſults or ariſes from ſome-| principal part of rhetoric. And yet there is nothing in the whole, but 
thing already in us. Invention produces no new ſimple ideas: thoſe what reſults from the powers, properties, &c. of the ſeveral letters, con- 
can only come by the way of ſenſe and obſervation : all that paſſes in theſ ſidered as ſo many ſounds, artfully combined. In effect, there is ſome 
other caſe, is, that from the memory of certain things, i. e. the compre- pub ©», or numbers, ard ſome e, or dimenſion in all dition ; much 
fence of certain ideas to the mind, certain new images, or pictures ariſe, more in that of oratory : and muſic itſelf has no charm in it, but what 
according to the order of things The ſprightly imagination is led, on} it derives from thoſe very ſources, 
various occaſions, to compound its ideas; and many of them ſo odd! Nor muſt it be omitted, that the uſe of metaphors contributes its 
and boldly, that we take its productions for new things; and thus think | ſhare to the effect: the ſecret whereof conſiſts in this, that they are, as 
we invent them, becauſe they did not before exiſt in that form : there is it were accommodated to the ſenſes ; and preſent ſuch images to the 
no more real invention in the poet, than in the tapeſtry or moſaic worker, | imagination, as move us moſt, when perceived in the way of ſenſation. 
who ranges and combines the various coloured materials furniſhed to has} As to that erthuſiaſm felt in prayer, its cauſe is not far to ſcele. 
hand, ſo as to make an aſſemblage or picture, which before had no ex-| The powers of rhetoric and mufic, and a peculiar feryour of imagina- 
iſtence tion, raiſed by an apprehenſion of the preſence of God, &:. will go a 
The reader who has any doubt about this, need only take the firſt great way. We may add, that the antient heathens made uſe of dithyram- 
piece of poetry that comes in his way, to be convinced that all thatas bics in all their moſt ſolemn prayers z which, Proclus obſerves, are pe- 
new, and moving in it, is no other than new compoſition, and com- culiarly fit to ſtir up enthuſiaſtical diſpoſitions. A man that rides Pin- 
bination of ſenſible ideas. In the I Allegro, and I Penſtreſo, two off dar's horſe cannot well fail of going at a great rate. 
the moſt poetical pieces in our, or perhaps any language 3 how eaſy is] But the moſt extraordinary, and unaccountable kind of inſpiration is 
it to reſolve all that is ſo magical and raviſhing, to the new, uncouth, | ſtill behind, vA that of prophecy, divination, diſcovering cures by 
and frequently wild and romantic aſſemblages of imagery ! Who can] dreams, ec. which yet may all be produced by art; and accordingly, 
contain himſelf at - Sport which wrinkled care derides, and laugh- have all been taught and ſtudied like other arts: not to ſay, alſo, practi- 
ter holding both his ſides. Cynthia peeping through a cloud, while] ſcd like them, for a livelihood. Schools and colleges of prophets, di- 
„ rocking winds are piping loud. — To hear the lark begin her flight, | vines, augurs, Fc. were numerous, both among Jews and Gentiles ; 
« and ſinging ſtartle the dull night; or the cock with lively din, ſcat- and there was little in their diſcipline, but what may be reſolved into 
«*< ter the rear of darkneſs thin: or, liſten how the hounds and horn, | what has been already ſaid . Here, all the means above-mentioned, all 
* loudly rouze the ſlumbering morn. — Or fee glowing embers, | the ſprings of enthuſiaſm, were uſed ; and frequently combined together, 
through the room, teach light to-counterfeita gloom, Or, ſtoriedſ to make the more compound and extraordinary effect. The fight. of 
« windows richly dight, caſting a dim religious light. Or hear Or- I valt objects, as rocks and mountains, wild proſpects, ſolitary groves, 
** pheus ſing ſuch notes, as warbled to the ſtting/ dre iron tears down gloomy caves, furious vers, ſeas, &c. which we find to work fo ſtrong- 
% Pluto's check.” 15 Hrn 3 I on theanind;; were indulgeda and frequent changes, and fudden tran- 
Perſonification, which is of that extent and importance that it is uſu ·¶ſitions wert made from one to a Such unufual objects, neceſſa- 
ally held the life and eſſenet of poetry, is a vaſt ſaurce of new image · rily ſuggeſted unuſual ideas 3 which were heightened by proper apgli- 
ry. By this, not only different objecta, but different ſyſterns and worlds cation to all the other ſenſes. And when the patient was at length 
are combined and blended together; and What belongs to one kind of} got out of the ordinary ſyſtem of thinking. what he uttered was judged 
beings, man, is attributed to every other; object, either vf ſenſe oracular. And among a large train of objects, which preſented them- 
or imagination, being occaſionally inveſted wi thecharaRers and pro- ſelves to him, ſore could not want analog to things that were real y 
perties belonging to the human Kind. Thus anarrow-growsimpatient, [to happen; at leaſt iq the opinion, of a perſon already poſſeſſed with the 
and thirſts to drink the blood of a foe, or loiters and ſtops half way, loth {notion thereof. It may be added, 


: ; that the propheſies themſelves, had 
to carry death, c. So an action of the body, ang luer, is reprelented, I cheir ſhare in produting futuity zu the, ævents whereof partook of the 


predictions, ſome more, others ;ording to the degree of poſſeſſion 
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As to dreams, Cc. there was a formula for them; the circumſtan- 
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ight be Lam a raid I may ſeem. to have been too abſent from my ſub⸗ 
oled a bar it das been all along in nN eye, and a little recapitulation will 
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thers leſs ſignificant, at pleaſure: ſome ſtand for large provinces, others for petty diſtricts thereof. In 
ch der wherein we attain our knowledge, has occaſioned us to make a kind of ſortment in the matter thereof. 
Though the mind only ſecs and perceives individuals, which alone are the proper objects thereof; yet it has 
a power of combining and complicating theſe together, for its own conveniency : and hence its progreſs from 
| | | | particu- 
_ aſcertained, by inquiring what there is in the Reaſon, in effect, which is the laſt faculty the matter 
phat on 2 mind, 8 with his inſpiration or| arrives at, is the firſt from which the form = rales thereof, Ml 
invention, to the production of his poem ? This will be found to are to propagate it, ariſe, In which view, reaſon may be laid down 
reſolve into, firſt, an inclination to produce ſome piece, in the way ry the principle of this ſecondary art, or theory; as imagination is of 
of fable, that ſhall ſtrongly repreſent the miſchiefs of diſcord among|the primary one. We ſill ſee. the effect of the firſt laws, even in 
confederates ; and ſecondly, a knowledge of certain means neceſſary] the latter art; external objects firike the ſenſe and imagihation ſo 


an vaintance with certain rules and meaſures, f ſtrongly, that they reach to reaſon 3 which, like an infinitely elaſtic 
bore 45 to b ſock effect. ; a ſubſtance, reflects them back again; and thus they again grow into 
The firſt is a moral wiew,' or motive, which has already been laid} objects of ſenſe: and fo in a circle. | 
down as the ſpring or principle of all human action, and which is] This ſeems to make the two arts differ very widely: and as reaſon 
founded on the apprebenfion ous or advantage to ariſe from ſuch] appears our hi faculty, (inaſmuch as it is this alone that tends 
The ſecond, wiz. the knowledge of the means, ſtands on to produce and multiply) and accordingly all our know! appears 
Ro voting of the knowledge hitherto diſcourſed of. proportionably higher and purer, as reaſon is more concerned therein : 
The means and meaſures of an art, make a kind of preliminary] the rules or theory of an art, appear of infinitely nearer conſequence 
doctrine, neceſſary or conducive thereto, called the theory of the art than the matter thereof. The former is, in fome ſenſe, active, and, 
which alſo, in one ſenſe, may be conſidered as another art, diſtin] like the Almighty mind, tends to produce new things, new worlds, 
from the former: at leaſt, to come at it, is the buſineſs of another new ſyſtems, without end; the latter is mere paſſion, and ends in 
art. — If, for Inſtance, a certain poſition, or ſet of motions of the] bare brute perception. | | 
body be conſtituted, by nature, the occaſion of a poetic inſpiration 3} Yet Ariſtotle's rules, it muſt be obſerved, do not tend to produce 
and fach and ſuch images and ideas ariſing herefrom, be conſtituted| poetry; I mean not the matter of poetry; but only the form. Ari- 


the occaſions of ſuch paſſions in the mind of a reader, and ſuch views] ſtotle's art is not the art of poetry, in that ſenſe, as its rules do not 


ent thereon, wiz. an averſion to enmity, and contention: tojtend to produce enthuſiaſm. They only give the human part, and 
_— productive of theſe effects, we muſt firſt obſerve the like relate what reaſon obſerves in the — of the ala, 
effects to ariſe from the like cauſes; and infer, that it is probable i. . what there is in them, that is a proper obje& of this laſt fa- 
theſe motions, or theſe images, are the occaſions thereof: and con-{culty, and comes under its notice. In eff. &, poetry is only ſubject 
ſider their order, manner, and circumſtances, to form the art, or to Ariſtotle's rules, as there is reaſon, not as there is inſpiration or 
method. — So that we have here, as before, 19. Matter, or phaz-| invention in it. 
nomena furniſhed by ſenſation, and preſerved in the memory 3 The ſource of poetry, we have obſerved, lies out of poetry, in a 
20. Form, ariſing from the moral view, which led us to frame an higher ground ; and to turn the ſtream upon us, is the buſineſs of 
art; and, in order thereto, to conſider and dwell on the phenomena, this other art of inſpiration. The immediate inſpiration, is not ſo 
compare them together, and infer ſomething from them. immediate as we may imagine. It is not the ultimate principle of 
It appears therefore, that we have two arts of » very diffe- art, but is itſelf ſubordinate to another further or purer art ; fo that 
rent from each other; ariſing from different cauſes, tending to diffe · we muſt not only have art and rules to produce poetry, but alſo to 
rent ends, and rarely found, in any great degree, in the ſame perſon. produce the principle thereof, inſpiration or invention. And the 
The firſt art Homer poſſeſſed in perfection; the ſecond, Ariſtotle, ſame will hold of the rules of this laſt art, themſelves, which will 
But for all their difference, the two will be found of the ſame ge- require others; and fo in infinitum. At leaſt, the ſeries will be in- 
neral nature and kind ; and only to differ in point of degree, and finite, if weonly take ourſelves and our own agency into the account. 
ſubordination ; as they are nearer to, or further from the principle To clear up this it may be obſerved, that the art, e. gr. of poetry, 
of all knowledge and art, ſenſation. — Homer, we have ſhewn, was is not only the reſult of another higher art, as above laid down; 
inſpired: he derived his art only from nature, acting on him in the|but that its matter and form, are each of them the ſubje& of a par- 
ordinary courſe of things, and firſt preſenting objects to his ſenſe, [ticular art, and each of them require another higher art to produce 
then to his imagination ; and others are inſpired from him, i. e. de- them. — The means, for inſtances neceſſary for inſpiration, or the 
rive the inſpiration from nature, through his means: among whom invention of images, make one art; and thoſe for their application to 
is Ariſtotle. Nature, as ſhe appears to the ſenſes, is Homer's ob-|the preſent purpoſe, another. So that the art of poetry reſolves 
jet ; as ſhe ſhews herſelf in Homer, is Ariſtotle's: by which time|itſelf into two ſubordinate ones; the firſt of which may be called the 
the inſpiration is grown. a degree cooler, and lefs forcible ; and the fr? of invention, the other the art of judgment, or criticiſm : each of 
ideas thus excited at ſecond hand, the mind leſs, it can at-Jwhich, has all the characters of the general art; is come at like 
tend more ſteadily to them, and perceive their relations better. —In the fit, produces new objects like it, and reſolves into principles of the 
firſt, it falls like lightning, immediately from heaven ; the ſecond|fame kind with it. — Nor does the view end here: for as each of 
may be com to the reflection of the ſame in a mirror. Theſtheſe ſubordinate" arts, may be confidered as confiſting of matter and 
reading of Homer, #. e. the exciting and calling up his ideas, and |form, each of them reſolves lower into two other arts: and the fame 
images, does, as it were, * Ar otle's imagination ; and may be ſaid of each of theſe; and ſo on, So that there is really 
tranſplant the poet's whole ſtock, into the philoſopher's garden, to be jan infinite ſeries of arts, previous to any one, and acceſlary thereto z 
further cultivated. Accordingly, Ariſtotle, applying his reaſon to fall diſtin& from each other, though all of the ſame general nature, 
them, and examining them cloſely on all fides, perceives divers re- [and only -differing in point of order, or ſubordinacy. They ariſe 
lations and analogies between them, which Homer was not aware of ;|ſubordinately-trom the ſame cauſe, and tend ſubordinately to the ſame 
and which the warmth of his imagination, and the quick ſucceſſon fend: which difference or ſubordination, as already noted, ariſes only 
of new ideas, would not give him room to attend to. Theſe ana- from their greater or leſſer diſtance from the principle of all know- 
logies he calls rules, or /aws, the aſſemblage or ſyſtem whereof, 55 ſenſation. | 34 
make what wecall Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry. . Upon the whole, ſenſible nature furniſhes the matter of them all, 
The like proceſs might be obſerved in the ſeveral other arts. by means of the imagination; and moral nature the form, by means 
Thoſe we have hitherto chiefly kept to, have been of the ſymbolical [of the light of reafon.—The former propoſition has been ſufficiently 
kind: We ſhall here give an inſtance in what we call the real kind, I diſcuſſed. It remains to enquire à little further into the latter: for, 
viz, architecture. — An Athenian ſculptor, then, obſerving an acan- | hat reaſon furnifbes the mean;, &c. muſt be further qualifted, ere 
thus ſhooting up under a basket, is | pleaſed with the figure it pre- it be received. Our reaſon, it is to be obſerved, does not perceive \ 
ſents ; and, taking the hint, invents the capital of a column on the any neceſſary and immediate connexion, between the means and the 
model thereof : and by a number of like iteps, an entire order gra- |effe& : for there really is none, Conf uently, reaſon cannot be the 
dually aroſe; and, in time a whole art. — Things thus advanced ;Jauthor of them ; in regard, the medium is wanting, whereby alone 
and another perſon ſeeing a building framed after ſuch manner, he}it could poſſibly attain them. So that they muſt be procured by 
attentively examines the ſeveral members, their forms, proportions, [ſome other canal; which will at length be found to end in ſenſa. 
Sc. and puts them down in writing: and thus, does another poſte- | tion, In effect, ere we know that ſuch means conduce to ſuch end, 
rior art ariſe. And between the two, there till remains the fub-|we muſt firſt have obſerved, or found it ſo by experience. Our me- 
ordination already obſerved between the means, or occaſions of ny ſaggeſts to us, that ſuch or the like cauſes have been followed 
producing them; 5. e. the rules thus formed, being couched | in by ſuch or the like effects; which is the only foundation we have to 
words, ſupply the office of the external objects were originally f expect any thing from them on the preſent occaſion. — Thus, if 
derived from, and prove occaſions of — 2 r images in the] Homer's reaſon direct him to retire into a place free from noiſe and di- 
imagination of future artiſts, to be imitated Wi materials. Þ fturbance, at a time when his mind is clear, and in due temper 3 


arts, then, of poetry and architefture; pe firſt in at Ho- and there to apply himſelf with attention and earneſtneſs to think on 
mer's and Callimachus's ſenſe, in the firm nce of which means, new. ideas and ima 


embers, fuch or the like ideas as are now wanted, to have ariſca 
_ the uſe of ſuch or che like means; And if, among the crowd 
| images, he chuſes only ſuch as are moſt proper and immedi- 
cognizance i relations or analogits}artly cotiducive to his end, and throws afide, or expunges the reſt ; 
are diſcovered therein, which tend to propagate, and produce the] whence is this; but that he remembers ſuch, on former accafions, to 
like at any time. — Reaſon-rerarns rules for matter; Which tales, {have contributed more fully io ends like bie own, than fuqh others ? 


TT marr Pap gordon to tum all materiale 80 that the Whole 
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proceſs appears to be little other than remems 
s applied to into gold ; and the materials thus tramſmuted, like] brance, Which, we know, reſolves into ſenſe. ; 


the pretended multiplicative virtue of the ſame ſtone, from” every | But, memory, it is here to be noted, deals only in paſt things: It in- 
thing they are applied to, produce the roles again. And thus are we fort us, that on fuch an occaſion, ſuch means, under ſuch circum- 
arrived at the reaſon of the Ariſtotelian definition of art above-men- | ftances, ſuch effe&s: but its notices are merely narrative, or 
tioned, which we fee lies pretty _ and coſts ſome pains to come] hiſtorical ; and relate only to thoſe numerical means, occafions, circum- 
at, as do many other doctrines of chat phileſopher, which the preci ] ſtances, &c. which can never happen again. So that memory 
K has rejected as falſe, only becauſe they would not [ſpeaks nothing to the preſent caſe 4 nor gives any directions how the 
5 to diſcover their truth. particular purpoſe, now in A to be attained. Its language is 
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particular, to generals? from ſimple, to complex. — Hence we come to have words of all orders, and de- 
rees: from the ſimplicity of an atom, to the complexneſs of the univerſe. It is pleaſant to trace the mind, 
bundling up its ideas, and giving names to the ſeveral parcels; to obſerve, for inſtance, how it proceeds from the 
ſimple idea, thinking, to the more comprehenſive one, knowledge, thence to a ſcience, thence forward to 
cientifical, &c. | 2 
# INDEED it is very few of our words that expreſs 2 or ſimple ideas. The reaſon is, that, obſerving 
certain relations to obtain between the ſeveral ideas; as of cauſe and effect, ſubje& and attribute c. we do 
not ſo much conſider them abſolutely, and independently, as under ſuch circumſtances and relations to each other. 
The great readineſs and propenſity of the mind, to combine its ideas, and thus pay or receive them in parcels, 
has left us very few ſimple ones; I mean, very few names which denote only one idea. The words atom, or 
mathematical point, uſually imply ſeyeral ideas; in regard we are led to take their attributes and relations into 
the conſideration of the ſubject: thus we conſider the atom, as hard, heavy, and inviſible: as the principle of 
phyſical magnitude; as contributing to the conſtitution of bodies, &c. Even the primary qualities themſelves, 
as — heavineſs, and the like, ſimple as they are in their own nature; are ſo far combined with particular 
circumſtances, e. gr. their cauſe, effects, &c. that their names become none of the leaſt complex. 

NOW what we call a term, is no other than “ a word which denotes an aſſemblage, or ſ of ideas, re- 
c lating to ſome one point, which the mind has artfully complicated, or aſſociated together, for the convenience 
cc of its own operations.” Or, it is H word which comprehends ſeveral ideas under a certain relation to each 
c other, whereby they repreſent ſome complex piece of knowledge to the mind for the conveniency, c.“ 
Or, Lit is a word, which holds ſeveral different ideas combined together in a relation, ſuch as they appeared 
under when the mind firſt conſidered them as a ſtanding phænomenon, and took meaſures to have them fixed 
or retained in that quality.“ 

THE effect of terms is, that by virtue thereof, we are enabled to receive, or communicate knowledge with 
more eaſe and diſpatch; foraſmuch as having proper combinations thereof always ready made, we are ſaved 
the neceſſity of beginning de novo, and detailing it in individuals: much as in arithmetic, to avoid the embarraſs 
ofa large number of unites, we tell by tens, or ſixties, or hundreds: with the like view, on ſome occaſions, we 
make up certain ſums of money in rouleau's, or in purſes; and thus pay and receive them, without the trouble 
of telling or enumerating the contents. 

IN this ſenſe of a ferm, we ſhall find little elſe in language: — Among nouns all are ſuch, except proper 
names, which, indeed, are out of the ordinary caſe of language; yet even theſe ſometimes become terms; as 
when any particular ideas become conſtantly attached to them, e. gr. in Mecenas, Machiavel, Auguſtus, Atlas, 
Bucephalus, Argo, &c. And, among verbs, very few but are terms, except the general ones, tube, to do, and 
zo fuffer. As all the others ſuppoſe theſe, and modify, or ſuperadd ſome farther circumſtances thereto; they 


commence terms of courſe: ſuch, for inſtance, is the word o moiſten; which, as it carries a farther meani 


than the bare act of applying a fluid to a dry body; and denotes, e. gr. the modus of action, and the — 


ſuperinduced by it, viz, the ſoſtuing, lubricating, Cc. is a thorough term. So, 10 flrite, as it not only im- 

plies a certain motion of the arm, but this motion effected by the ſucceſſive contract ion and dilatation of certain 

muſcles, Sc. has every thing that is eſſential to a term. In the ſame ſtrife, a /aff, is à term, as much as a 
70 q 41 1 217 74 99 


lever; and a pin, as an axis in peritro mis. 510 | | | | 
THIS may look like ſtretching a point, eſpecially to thoſe ho are ufed to confider terms, as things, I 
know not how, quaint and myſterious: and make a term and a hard word the ſame thing. But there is no re- 


medy: complexneſs is the only characteriſtic, that will be found to hold good, of them all; and if there be 
any other more ſpecific, and rr e hall have occaſion, hereafter, to 
a 


ſhew there are; yet theſe, not being univerſal, cannot be made the foundation of a 15 philoſophical definition. 


They may, perhaps, be introduced ta good purpoſe, into a popular one; as they afford a more uſeful and 
adequate nowledge of the ſubiect, ſo fr us debe 2 N | e411 DOB e015 2 40 
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 HUS much xelates to what? we: may call: zerms | of: knowledge,” which are vis doſes more ſimple than the 
terms of an art or ſcience; and were, fovithat reaſon; pitched upon to exhibit the comton nature, and origin 
of both. Theſe latter ariſe out of the former by the ſuper- addition of ſome new character, or condition, 
They were before members of the common wealth of knowledge; but are now incorporated into ſome certain 
province, or city thereof; here they become of — —9 and conſideration than before: that is, ſome 
new ideas and circumſtances, are nau taken into the combination, whichbeforedid not belong to ir. —A term 
of art, then, © is a wWordthat hasa meaning beyond its general, or ſeientifieal one; and rhif meining reſtrained 
<« to ſome one art.” Or, t it is a word-utedto denoto a certain combination of ideas, under Tote peculiar rela- 
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meaning, and uſe the word for any thin, ſubtile matter whatever. Now, terms of art are not immediat 


only try whether the party have it not already, under another name; to which end we may te 


force; ſcientifical, or philoſophical, to qualities, as forcibleneſs; and nomin 
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tion, retainedarbitrarily in ſome art, and either not uſed in any other art, or for a different combination, or 


« vi her relations and circumſtances.” . $ 

10 maks the way alittle clearer to the philoſophy of a term of art, it is to be obſerved, that from the primary, 
or literal ſenſe of words, we frequently, by abſtraction, form a ſecondary, general, or philoſophical one, ex- 
preſſing only the qualit moſt predominant in the former, excluſive of the particular circumſtances of the con 
crete. Thus, the word, ſpirit, literally and primarily nee, we thence frame a more ſimple general 

ely for- 
med from the literal or grammatical, but from the general or 1 acceptation of words; which = their 
proper baſis, or the ground-work they are erected on. The general or abſtract ſenſe of ſome word already eſtab- 
bed, bein found to agree to ſomething which we have occaſion to give a name to; we take the word in that ſenſe, 
and ſuper-· add the other incidents and circumſtances, which the preſent occaſions furniſh, thereto; which, be- 
ing different, according to the different matter and ſub ect of the art, f ecify the meaning of the term in this or 
that art. So that the word which, to raiſe it to philoſophical or ſcientifical ſenſe, was generalized; to form a 
technical one, is again particularized, or appro riated and inveſted with new accidents. 

THUS, the ſame word ſpirit, which literally ſignifies breath, and philoſophically any ſubtile ſubſtance, is 
technically brought to denote diverſe other things; as, in anatomy, a thin animal juice ſecreted in the brain, and 
detached thence through the nerves, for the uſes of ſenſation, and muſcular motion: in chymiſtry, the exhalations 
of bodies expoſed to the fire: in theology, the third perſon of the Trinity: in metaphy ſics, any incorporeal agent, 
or intelligence, Cc. In all which, we ſee the ſame ſubſtratum, viz. a fine ſubtile ſubſtance; but this modified: 

reat diverſity of ways; each of which is ſuſceptible, by farther ſuper-additions, of infinite more. And hence 
egions of ſorts of ſpirits, both in the human body, the chymiſts laboratories, the hierarchy, c. 
| T H E notion ofaterm, will receive ſome farther light from that of a DRI NITIoN; which is, as it were, the 
analyſis hereof.— By deſinition we undo what Was done in forming the term; that is, we reſolve the complex ideas 
into ſimple ones, or reſtore the ideas from their new and artificial ſtate, to their primitive and vague one. A deß- 
»ition, then, may be defined“ An enumeration of the ſeveral ſimple id eas couched under any term in the relation 
«© wherein they ſtand to one another.” We have already ſhewn, that terms are words which have peculiar and 
determinate meanings, reſulting from a certain combination of ideas; in which view, a term may be ſaid to be, 
&« a word that is capable of definition; i. e. of having its ſenſe explained and aſcertained, by an enumeration 
of its properties and relations: by which it is diſtinguiſhed from words merely grammatical, whoſe meanings are 
general and indeterminate, and may be uſed with equal propriety in a thouſand caſes. We can explain a term; a 
word is inexplicable: all we can do towards this, amounts not to definition, but only to ſubſtitution, or the giving 
a ſynonymon. | 
HUS the Idea attached to the word force, is abſolutely incommunicable by means of 2 language: we can 
I him it is 1. or 
energy, or vigor; if he have ideas for any of theſe, he will take in that of force, by its relation thereto 7 
not, we mult proceed to try him with more, and tell him it is foraa, or dis, or efficacia, or potentia, c. or it is 
pre, or 19Xvs, or Junge &. If none of theſe will do, it remains to try, whether he may not have it, 
without any name to it; and ſay, it is & that whereby one thing, coming in contact with another, moves, 
& or ſhakes, or breaks it, Fe. If, by any of theſe means, he earns what force is, he does not form 


any new idea; he only learns a new name: and finds: that what he had known by one name, others call by 


another; or that what he had nevex taken the pains to diſti by any name, ſome others have. To get 
the idea, he muſt have © to. ſenſation, not to language; it being a phyſical en and only to be attained 
that way. Jo noi . 115 Dom od 100 WO STIL (143Q 70 19 

BUT the ſimple idea called force, being given; and coming tobeafterwards modified, or circumſtantiated 
by new accidents added thereto, and thus formed into terms, in this or that art; it is here in the power of lan- 


guage alone to excite them; by reſolving ſuch compound idea into its ingredient ones; which, beingre- com- 


ounded, or put together again, in the manner aſſigned by the definition; gives the full adequate import there- 
of — Thus the ide, of res hems yariouſly modified, and combined with other ideas of — aden, * 
pulſion, will, machine, &c. in the Words central force, centripetal force, ag. Fe force, neceſſity or moral force, me- 
chanic force, &c, we can, A definition, arrive at the meaning thereof; by having choſe circumſtances ſpeci- 
fied, or ſuperadded to the idea of force. In this caſe, there, is no coming at the ĩdea by ſenſation; in regard it is 
a creature of our own, and does not exiſt any where wichout us, to make an object of ſenſe; 

HENCE appears all the diverſity. of de F only to terms, as to central 

or ſuccedaneous, belonging to ſim- 

ple ideas, as power, Or energy. nt. 1199 u Seo oT — he fv) has ul abo bib asse 
I is the various affemblage of ſimple ideas, dente 
terms; as it is of fimples in an aporhecaty”s hep, that” ph 
farther; and it may be ſaid rerms, Reer on 
the relations thereof differ.----If ch ele be not all x 


cified, or l which may have all except that one pt rwo omitted. Conſequent- | 


ly, ſuch, one or two, are the character: | tn; 
merating thoſe characteriſtics mn nts reſt under the 


| Iv | mature, ine tplicable; chere are di- 
vers others that become accidentally ſo: and ſuch are all Ne data, or climinary principles of any. t, withre- 
| os | onnas of that, att. 4 if it be demanded. of an apothecary, to 
eſine one of his fimples, e. N. Aten {. muſt nes s be t a ſtand, unleſs he be like wiſe verſed in minero- 
logy; by reaſon it. ĩs put bim to ex un a principle, which his art does not explain, but aſſume; the expli- 
cation thereof lying in anat her Province. But aak him to define enlomel, and he is prepared for you; and will 
readily enumerate theft dienrs; andthe df preparing ſr. whichis the proper pharmacencical de- 
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like, probably, may the aut 


oving to people of thoſe characters. There is ſcarce a'xtivrepowerful princip 
which not only leads us to do aer Ws fesochefp dh, U ARG 25 


bringing down every word to its principles, or ſimple ideas; and acquit ourſelves, by bringing it to the next 
CE ones; — the —— term to ſeveral kno vn dhe is a k ind of — — definition. 
80 CH is the nature ofa technical definition, which holds good or valid for thoſe of that art, or craft; who 
are to be ſuppoſed furniſhed with the neceſſary data, or preliminary notices. But to make a ſcientifical deſini- 
tion, we muſt go a little lower: and bring own the words, if not to their ſimple ideas yet to general or 
common ones. For, it is to be obſerved, there are great numbers of complex ideas current among moſt peo- 
ple, which therefore may be conſidered as data, and uſed as ſimple ones, for more conyeniencyſake. All tech- 


nical apparatus, then, is to be here thrown by and inſtead of giving five or ſix hard words for one, the general 


effect and meaningy thereof are to be made uſe of. Thus, the 2 aboycmentioned may be defined, “ a 
c white powder, Which falls down from quickſilver diffolve in ſpirit of ſalt petre, upon calling falt therein; 
cc and afterwards waſhed, again and again, by paſſing fair water through it, c. where, though ſeveral of the 
words be complex; yet moſt people in the ordinary courſe of life, have framed the complex ideas belonging to 
them; ſo that they may be conſidered às ſimple ones. Vet the definition can ſcarce be ſaid to be complete, even 
here: the general, or philoſophical ſenſe of words, we have obſerved, is formed from the grammatical one; and, 
conſequently, the definition ought, in ſtrictneſs, to extend thither: the ſolution, to be adequate, ſhould go as 


far as the knot; the analy ſis as tie ſyntheſis. 


THE reader already begins to feel this preface grow tireſome; and yet ſeveral things are ſtill behind. When 
ſo large a work was to follow, he perhaps imagines he ſhould have been excuſed from a long introduction: and the 
hor ſay ; 'who;afterſo tedious a work, could not be over - fond of any ſupernumerary 

fatigue. But the expediency of the caſe, which ſwayed and determined the one; may, we hope, ſuffice to ſa- 
tisfy the other. Several matters were purpoſely waved in the courſe of the B o o x, to be treated of in the PR E- 
FACE; Which appeared the moſt proper place for ſuch things as havea regard to the whole work. What has 
been hitherto inſifled on, as well as what remains, immediately affects every article in the book; and tends, with- 
al, to let a little needful light into certain points, hitherto involved in great obſcurity, A preface may be con- 
ſidered as a vehicle, wherewithal to convey the reader, commodiouſly, from the Gulf Page into the book. The 
preface is a kind of comment upon the title; the book a paraphraſe on it: or, if you had rather, the book is the 
title executed, the preface the title explained. 1 
HAVING, therefore, difpatched ſome of the leading words of our title, Axr, Scixxcx, Term, and 
DeriniT1ON; we proceed to conſider the nature ofa Dic TIioNAR Y. It were to be wiſhed, that the many ad- 
venturers in print, who publiſh their thoughts under this or that form and denomination, would frame to them- 
ſelves ſome preciſe notion of the character and laws thereof. There is ſomething arbitrary and artificial in all wri- 
tings; they are a kind of draughts, or pictures, where the aſpect, attitude, an Light, which the objects are taken 
in, though merely arbitrary, yet ſway and direct the whole repreſentation.— Books are, as it were, plans or pro- 
ſpects of ideas artfully arranged and exhibited; not to the eye, but to the imagination; andthere is a kind of ana- 
logous perſpective, which obtains in them, wherein we have ſomething not much unlike points of ſight, and of 
diſtance. An author, in effect, has ſome particular view or deſign in drawing out his ideas; either nakedly, to 
reſent ſomething, or to di ſtort and ridicule it, or to amplify and extenuate, or diſcover, or teach, or prove, (9c. 


IP 
whence ariſe divers kinds of compoſitions, under the names of hiftories diſcourſes, treatiſes, efſays, inquiries, ex- 


aminations, paraphraſes, rourſis, memoirs,” burleſques, &c. in all which, tho h the matter or ſubject may be the 
ſame, the conduct or artificial part is very different; "as muchas a ſtill-life from a hiſtory, or a groteſque, or a 
nudity, or a caricatour, ora ſcene-work, br a miniature, or a profile, c. each of theſe methods of compoſition 
has its particular characters, and law; and, to form a judgment of the things repreſented, from the pictures 
made of them, it is neceſſary we be able to unravel, or undo What is artificial in them, reſolve them into their for- 
mer ſtate, and extricate what has been added to them in the repreſentation; that is, we ſhould know the manner 


thereof; whether, e. gr. they be mere nature, ſhewn through this or that medium, ina 2 ſide- view, wich- 


inſide, or without, to be viewed from above, or below; or nature raiſed and improved, the better, or the 


worſe. The caſe amounts tothe ſame as ie vie wing of objects in a mirror; where, unleſs the form of the mirror 


be known, viz. whether it be plain, concave, convex, cylindric, or conic, Cc. we can make no judgment of 
the magnitude, figure, &c. of the nenen LES * N | | 
II is beyond my purpoſe to enter into the nature of the ſeyeral methods of compoſition above mentioned. I 
ſhall only note, by the way, that the firſt writers in each, marked and chalked out the meaſures of all that came af- 
ter them. The ſeveral manners of compoſing amount to ſo many arts z whichwe have already ſhewn, are things, 
in great meaſure, perſonal, and wh delay enius or humour of the inventors. - .. eren 0 
ER E we to enquire who firſt led up the way of Dictionaries, of late ſo, much frequented; ſome little 
mmarian would, probably, be foumd at the head thereof: and from his, particular views, deſigns, c. if 
nown, one might probably deduce; PROBE? the general form, but even the particular circumſtances of the 
modern productious under that name. The relation, however, extends both ways; and if we cannot deduce 
the nature of a Dictionary from the gondition of the author, we may the condition of the author from the 
nature of the Dictionary. Thus much, a leaſt, We may ſay, that he Was an analyſt; chat his view was not to 
improve ox advance knowledge, but to teaeh or cotiveyir ; and that he was hence led. to unty the complexions, 
or bundles of ideas his predeceſſors bad made, and Teduce them to their natural ſimplicity; Which is all that is 
eſſential to a lexi her. | Probably this was in the * days of the Egyptian ſages, —_—_ 
complex and obſcure than now; an mytie Ie, and hicroglyphics 0 
marks or words, might amount to a revelation of their whole inner philoſophy: in which caſe, inſtead of a 
grammarian, we muſt put perhaps a prieft i at the head of Dictionaries. Indeed this ſeems the 


more probable, for that a grammatical Dictionary cb ud duly have Piech where a language was already become 


very copious, and rany ſynonymon's got into it; or her the people of ane language were deſirous to learn that 


ofanother: neck wehavenoreafonothink couldbe Very early, fl much commerce and communication had 
made it neceſſarx. e, e ere eee eee neee 


En | | nt EArac een St biin tf. f 
WHEN a pach is once made, men are naturally diſpoſed to follow it; even though. it be not the moſt con- 


venient: numbers will inlarge and widen, or even make it ſtraighter and cas 
its courſe. To deviate from it, is chieflyfor the ignorant, br the irregular ;. perions a 
or are too licentious to keep it. And hende the alterations and improvemen ts made in 


e alter 
| well know it, 


rule: there are perſons in good meuſue exemptt en e 
there are; witneſs our. Paractlſus's,/\Hdbbes's, 'Leibnitz's, 67, In 
an happy genius, it isafterwards cultivated, on fis principles, to.ady 
long for the anomalous, hand of ſome teformer,' to ſet ſt to fig 555 
n / Ee eee 
WERE we to give, an abſolute and corifiſterm definition of K DiGionary z. we ſhould fay, © it is a col- 
* lection of definitions of tho words of a language. wan Whence, according to the different kinds of words, 
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and defivicians above laid — — ap i. e. to the different matter, and the different view wherein x 
ter is conſidered, will ariſe different — — ad, as che common Dictionaries ae. — 
ges ; which, for one word, —— another of equal i import, but more obvious ſenſe: Philoſophical, which <4 

force or effect of or what is common Ng Ns — Wars . and 
01 which give the N them in ſome | 
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of the ſame z nay t | onger under one another.—The effect 

ledge is grown lierte other than that of peoples miſunderſtandings, or — one another 


which is the only b king of knowledge that grows; __ which will for ever. grow: there being 
laid of ſuch diſputes, as, according to the o ſpreading of ſuch things, mult — fn ſtarve every 
thing elſe. If all men meant preciſely the ſame » by the ſame name, there-would be no- room for 5 0 
differing 2 point, 8 in philoſophy, or any af thing er there is no more we bag 

tions of to ch other, fferently z than of altering their nature, and — the ſy ſte 2 
of ideas ire ax faniteblo-=e tile Bras) "will —Error, In effe&, is no natural production; — Js there 
direct way of coming at it: we muſt go about for it; and find — nature, to put it in our wer 
So that error is, in one ſenſe, truth, ere it takes place z only it is er. 12 it is taken 1 TT p 


2 ERE are two —_— _ 125 : in 1 which we may , we p 
ings, to words; that is, lay down the thing, then Ne 1 2 
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bringing down every word to its principles, or ſimple ideas; and acquit ourſelves, by bringing it to the next 
complex ones; ſince the bringing an unknown term to ſeveral known ones, is a kind of indirect definition. 

8 U CH is the nature ofa technical definition, which holds good or valid for thoſe of that art, or craft; who 
are to be ſuppoſed furniſhed with the neceſſary data, or preliminary notices. Bur to make a ſcientifical defini- 
tion, we mult go a little lower: and bring down the words, if not to their ſimple ideas yet to general or 
common ones. For, it is to be obſerved, there are great numbers of complex ideas current among molt peo- 
ple, which therefore may be conſidered as data, and uſed as ſimple ones, for more conveniency ſake. All tech- 
nical apparatus, then, is to be here thrown by; and inſtead of giving five or fix hard words for one, the general 
effect and meanings thereof are to be made uſe of. Thus, the precipitate abovementioned may be defined, © a 
« white powder, Shich falls down from quickſilver diſſolved in ſpirit of ſalt petre, upon caſting ſalt therein 
c and afterwards waſhed, again and again, by paſling fair water through it, &c. where, though ſeveral of the 
words be complex; yet moſt people in the ordinary courſe of life, have framed the complcx ideas belonging to 
them: ſo that they may be conſidered as ſimple ones. Vet the definition can ſcarce be ſaid to be complete, even 
here: the general, or philoſophical ſenſe of words, we have obſerved, is formed from the grammatical one; and, 
conſequently, the definition ought, inftrifneſs, to extend thither: the ſolution, to be adequate, ſhonld go as 
far as the knot; the analy ſis as the ſyntheſis. | 

THE reader already begins to feel this preface grow tireſome and yet ſeveral things are ſtill behind. When 
ſolargea work was to follow, he perhaps _— he ſhould have been excuſed from along introduction: and the 
like, probably, may the author ſay; who, after ſo tedious a work, could not be over-fond of any ſupernumerary 
fatigue. But the expediency of the caſe, which ſwayed and determined the one; may we hope, ſuffice to ſa- 
tisfy the other. Several matters were purpoſely waved in the courſe of the B o o x, to be treated of in the PR R-“ 
FACE; Which appeared the moſt proper place for ſuch things as have a regard to the whole work. W hat has 
been hitherto inſiſted on, as well as what remains, immediately affects every article in the book; and tends, with- 
al, to let alittle needful light into certain points, hitherto involved in great obſcurity. A preface may be con- 
ſidered as a vehicle, wherewithal to convey the reader, commodiouſly, from the title page into the book. The 
preface is a kind of comment upon the title; the book a paraphraſe on it: or, if you had rather, the book is the 
title executed, the preface the title explained. 

HAVING, therefore, diſpatched ſome of the leading words of our title, ART, Science, Term, and 
DrrixiTI0N;z we proceed to conſider the nature ofa DicTIoNAaRY.— It were to be wiſhed, that the many ad- 
venturers in print, who publiſh their thoughts under this or that form and denomination, would frame to them- 
ſelves ſome preciſe notion of the character and laws thereof. There is ſomething arbitrary and artificial in all wri- 
tings; they are a kind of draughts, or pictures, where the aſpect, attitude, and light, which the objects are taken 
in, though merely arbitrary, yet ſway and direct the whole repreſentation. Books are, as it were, plans or pro- 
ſpects 7 artfully arranged and exhibited, not to the eye, but to the imagination; andthere is a kind of ana- 
logous perſpective, which obtains in them, wherein we have ſomething not much unlike points of ſight, and of 
diſtance. An author, in effect, has ſome particular view or deſign in drawing out his ideas; either nakedly, to 
repreſent ſomething, or to diſtort and ridicule it, or to amplify and extenuate, or diſcover, or teach, or prove, &. 
. ariſe divers kinds of compoſitions, under the names of hiftories, diſcourſes, treatiſes, eſſays, inquiries, ex- 
aminations, paraphraſes, courſes, memoirs, — &c. in all which, 18 the matter or ſubject may be the 
ſame, the conduct or artificial part is very different; as much as a ſtill- life from a hiſtory, or a groteſque, or a 
nudity, or a caricatour, or a ſcene-Work, * a miniature, or a profile, c. each of theſe methods of compoſition 
has its particular characters, and law; and, to form a judgment of the things repreſented, from the pictures 
mad e of them, it is neceſſary we be able to unravel, or undo what is artificial in them, reſolve them into their for- 
mer ſtate, and extricate what has been added to them in the repreſentation: that is, we ſhould know the manner 
thereof; whether, e. gr. they be mere nature, ſhewn through this or that medium, ina fore, or ſide- view, with- 
inſide, or without, to be viewed from above, or below; or nature raiſed and improved, for the better, or the 
worſe. The caſe amounts to the ſame as the viewing of objects in a mirror; where, unleſs the form of the mirror 
be known, viz. whether it be plain, concave, convex, cylindric, or conic, Cc. we can make no judgment of 
the magnitude, figure, &c. of the objects. 

I I is beyond my purpoſe to enter into the nature of the ſeveral methods of compoſition above mentioned. I 
ſhall only note, by the way, that the firſt writers in each, marked and chalked out the meaſures of all that came af- 
ter them. The ſeveral manners of compoſing amount to ſo many arts; which we have already ſhewn, are things, 
in great meaſure, perſonal, and depend on the genius or humour of the inventors. - I 

W ER E we to enquire who firſt led up the way of Dictionaries, of late ſo much frequented; ſome little 
N would, probably, be found at the head thereof: and from his particular views, deſigns, Cc. if 

nown, one might probably deduce, not only the general form, but even the particular circumſtances of the 
modern productious under that name. The relation, however, extends both ways; and if we cannot deduce 


the nature of a Dictionary from the condition of the author, we may the condition of the author from the 
nature of the Dictionary. Thus much, at leaſt, we may ſay 


5 that he was an analhyſt; that his view was not to 
N or advance knowledge, but to teach or convey it; and that he was hence led to unty the complexions, 
or 


undles of ideas his predeceſſors had made, and reduce them to their natural ſimplicity: which is all that is 
eſſential to a lexicographer. Probably this was in the early days of the Egyptian ſages, when words were more 
complex and obſcure than now; and myſtic ſymbols, and hieroglyphics obtained; ſo that an explication of their 
marks or words, might amount to a'revelation of their whole inner philoſophy : in which caſe, inſtead of a 
grammarian, we mult put perhaps a prieft or myſtagogue at the head of Dictionaries. Indeed this ſeems the 
more probable, for that a grammarical Dictionary could only have place, where a language was already become 
very copious, and many ſynonymon's got into it; or where the people of one language were deſirous to learn that 
of another: which we have no reaſon to think could be very early, till much commerce and communication had 
made it neceſſary. _ | ET"? eee ee Sth | 

W HEN a path is once made, men are naturally diſpoſed to follow it; even though it be not the moſt con- 
venient : numbers will inlarge and widen, or even make it ſtraighter and eaſier; but it is odds they do not alter 
its courſe. To deviate from it, is chiefly for the ignorant, or the irregular ; perſons who do not well know it, 
or are too licentious to keep it. And hence the alterations and improvements made in theſeyeral arts, are chiefly 
owing to people of thoſe characters. There is ſcarce a more powerful principle in nature, than chat of imitation, 
which not only leads us to do what we ſee others do, but as they doit. It is true there are exceptions from every 
rule: there are perſons in good meaſure exempted from the influence of this. principle; and it is happy 
there are; witneſs our Paracelſug's, Hobbes's, Leibnitz's, Cc. In effect, if an art were firſt broached by 
an happy genius, it is afterwards cultivated, on his principles, to advantage: otherwiſe, not: and it may wait 


long for the anomalous hand of ſome reformer, to ſet it to rights. Some of our arts have met with ſuch hands, 
others ſtill want them. | ee * 


WERE we to give an abſolute and conſiſtent definition of a Dictionary; we ſhould ſay, © it is a col- 
lection of definitions of the words of a language.. Whence, according to the different kinds of words, 
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likcwiſe add this, that the hiſtory intetmixes divers foreign and accident 
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c itions above laid down, i. e. according to the different matter, and the different view wherein ſuch mat- 
4 — — will ariſe different ſorts of Dictionaries: grammatical, as the common Dictionaries of langua- 
ges; which, for one word, ſubſtitute another of equal import, but more obvious ſenſe : philoſophical, which give 
the general force or effect of words, or what is common to them in all the occaſions where they occur: and 
zechrecal, which give the particular enſe attached to them in ſome one or more arts. 

BUT, in truth, this is a little chimerical : though we have Dictionaries under all theſe titles, it would, perhaps, 
be hard to find any conformable to this partition; which is not ſo much taken from What really is, as what 
might, or ſmould be. e conſidering their ſubject ſo — or oonfining themſelves 
to ſo narrow, though direct a channel: they muſGhave more room; and think themſeſves privilege by the ge- 
—_ quality of lexvicographers, to uſe all kinds of definitions promiſcuouſly. It is no wonder t ey ſnould not 
keep to views which they ad not, and which could only ariſe from reſcarches they never mae. While the no- 
tions of term and art remained yet in the rubbaſh wherein they were left by the ſchoolmen, thoſe of definition, 
and Dictionary muſt needs be vague, and arbitrary Ik and the Dictionariſts and Expoſitors profited by 
an embarraſs it was their buſin $ tO have removed. I have not only built on ir, but improved it, by a 
continual varying, and confounding of views, imperfect enumerations, Sc. | 

I T is not to be imagined, the miſchiefs and inconveniencies that have aroſe from this ſingle head; the great 
uncertainty it has introduced into uur; and the obſtacle it has heen to the improvement thereof. It is cer- 
tain it has, in Jon meaſure, defeated the intention of ſpeech ; and turned knowledge, which that was to be 
the medium of, into jargon and controverſy. All the confuſion of Babel is brought upon us hereby; and ple 
of the ſame country, nay the ſame profeſſion, no longer underſtand one another.—The effect is, 3 our know - 
ledge is grown into little other than that of peoples miſunderſtandings, or miſapprehenſions of one another; 
which is the only kind of knowledge chat grows; and which will for ever grow : there being the ſeeds already 
laid of ſuch diſputes, as, according to the ordinary ſpreading of ſuch things, muſt overſhadow and ſtarve ever 
thing elſe. If all men meant preciſely the ſame thing, by the ſame name, there would be no room for their 
differing upon any point, either, in philoſophy, or any thing elſe: there is no more poſſibility of ſeeing the re- 
lations of things to each other, differently than of altering their nature, and overturning the ſyſtem. Relations 
of ideas are as immutable as the Creator's will. —Error, in effe&, is no natural production; nor is there any 
direct way of coming at it: we mult go about for it; and find ſome law of nature, to put it in our power. 
So that error is, in one ſenſe, truth, ere it takes place; only it is not the truth it is taken for. 

THERE are two manners of writing: in the one, which we may call ſcientifical, we proceed from ideas, 
and things, to words; that is, firſt lay down the thing, then the name it is called by. This is the way of diſ- 
covery, or invention; for that 3 ought to be firſt found, before it be named. In this way, we come 
from knowledge, to ignorance from ſimple and common ideas, to complex ones. 

THE other is ida#ic, juſt the converſe of the former; in which we go from words and ſounds, to ideas 
and things » that is, begin with the term, and end with the explanations — This is the hiſtorical way, or the 
way of reaching, and narration of reſolving the extraordinary knowledge of one perſon, into the ordinary of 
another; 1 artificial complications into their ſimple ideas ; and thus raifing, and levelling again, 
what art had erefted. eee n MEE - | 

THE Dictionary comes under the latter kind. It ſuppoſes the advances and diſcoveries made, and proceeds 
to explain or relate them. The Lexicdgrapher, likean hiſtorian, comes after the affair; and gives a de cription 
of what paſſed. The ſeveral terms, are ſo many r to be known to him; and which he imparts 
to orhers, by a detail of the artichlars thereof. Indeed, the analogy between a Dictionary and a hiſtory, 
is cloſer than people at firſt ſight may imagine: the Dictionarꝝ relates 2 — has paſſed, with regard to each of 
our ideas, in the coalitions, or combinations that have been made thereof: its buſineſsis, to deliver the progreſſes 
made in the ſeveral parts of knowledge under conſideration, by an orderly retroſpect, and deduction of the 

0 their original ſimple ſtate. The DiQtonary of an art, 1s the proper 


Rs ot duch art the Sieb r ef £ lan he hiſtory of th 

iſtory of ſuch art: the Dictionary of a e, the hiſtory of that language. The one relates that ſuch an art 

or ſuch and ſuch — thereof, Rand fo and ſo; are managed fo and Ge and the reſulr ſo and ſo : the other, 

that ſuch and ſuch a word is uled as —.— to ſuch and ſuch others. The Dictionary · writer is not ſup oſed 
ates; he is no more concerned to make the improvements, or eſtabli the 


| e . i. 5 I 
or periods of time]; and miglit morè propetly be called the chronalo of the art: the other regarditg chiefly the 


object or intention of the aft, relates its reſetit conſtitution, and how it proceeds to attain the end propoſed. 
Whit is 

ſhell, added ſtriugs co ir, wit made ft into à lyre:'the ocher,, bow a lyxe Mop may be made. And if you will 
al | 


quate diffcrenee between them: Thus the waking of the fir lyre. is relazed with e wht 

which only rakes in das belong to the art, or artills in general; not what belongs to ſome one of them. 
THE whole, in effect, amounts to Cops the ark time, of doing a thing is relat the 

with the ſeveral particulars: Hie in any wi 
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u bterrancan, cavities, are mere drudgery, and pioneer's work d 


much hferior 5 and leſs exce 


ly the greater. In effe&t, the one is all [ex to one point of view, moſt favourable to the who! 
the great parts; the other co many; bar expbiing thifrod for euch Part, to — 71 an E e ati. ion 
of cac 10 .I YO 7 ino 54 
Tam afraid to keep the reader onger in this nainful + way of eifquifitt He on, wherein Fe oh Oe 
for every ſep, we take. It 7 eſs ſeem a more e well aner ber urab 71765 
ject of things on high; 1 aps 31 10 1 Frey 7 — ſed 24 5 e in Fi 975 is an 15 
leaſure to e ody, While, it laſts; withal is caſily raiſed, a all ex Mines — 
45 Ineule to carry on, erer ſucceſs . 
overlooked when done. aner therefore arrived near the ſurface, YE take this pony Fr che Wee 
«9d emer ler air, I 62 [OW #1111 10 0 207 Me 
AF. ER { ere an No into the reaſon, nature, ant perfections of; 4 e e N 17 dan 
gerous 1 hol itic, to bY any chiug about the reſent one. From * deſi 
do the a ual 1855 formance of any Particular one, the le inuſtbe much altered, * man woul To, | 
that would examine:the. ſeyeral;Ditionarics cxtant, by the ftandard here laid down none of them 8800 abj 
"ſuch a, trial; even that here offered muſk go to wrack, like the reſt: It ma 8 M that the t 
executed, is allowed, to, oe ſnort af the i conceived; the former is ooy opy of the latter, and Tiab 
to all the imperfections incident to other copies. A thouſand things iiterferss. f. ery, being of the nacure 
of an art, deviates, of courſe, from the ſtandard of pure reaſon and its productions come to degenerate {till 
ther, by the accidents that attend their bringing forth. The inſtruments, the materials, and forty things come 
nto, the 77 the former prqve out of order; the latter obſtinat and untractable, or perhaps not eaſy to 
wo had. 2s. e Nn the author's — 1 want of leiſure or r r his W and foibles, nay * 


* and all conſpire 2 — | 

IgE D E ED a too ſervile attachment — the rules and methods of an art, in cnt Boca roves incommo- 
dious and impertinent. We know, that the rules of an art are poſterior to the art itſelf, were taken from 
it, or > fo to its ex poſt facto. An author, therefore, is ſtill in fome'meaſure left I own conduct, and 
may conſider himſelf as inveſted with a ſort of diſcretionary power, whereby he can diſpenſe with ſome of 
them, and go by others of his own ſuggeſti 125 where he apprehends it for the general adyantage of his work. 
The heighths of art are never to be reached by rule, but by genius; by reaſon the rules were accommodated to 
acertain concourſe of circumſtances, which racly hap happens twice; ſo that laws ſhould be made de novo for every 
new caſe, While a perſon conſiders himſelf as Ning, at ſecond hand, the meaſures pointed out and pre- 
ſcribed by others; he Fill not go on with that ſpirit an alacrity as when de follows his own bent. . He ſhould 
therefore conſider himfelf in the place of the ſirſt inventor, or as his re reſentative, or ſucceſſor z and therefore 
qualified to enact with the ſame authority for the preſent occaſion, as he did for another. 

WHEN a law is not founded on mere reaſon, as we have ſhewn is the caſe in art; the obſervation of ſuch 
law cannot be cnjoined on others. It may well obtain, with reſpect to the perſon that firſt eſtabliſhed it, 
bei accommodated. to his particular genius, ſituation, and other circumſtances; but cannot extend 5 * c 

5 75 theſe Sonditzgny | are e Accardingly, few laws of art are univerſal. Small matter 

285 and preſcripts a people is guide Pan they de led on to happineſs z or by what courſe a Y 
if ſhe do but make a pre iperous yornge. 
WITH chis view, in the. preſent work, we have taken all the advantages the Witurg of the thing 1 


afford us; and have N made ourſelves 8 againſt ſtrict rule, 8 der's benefit —A Dic- 


tionary, by our own confeſſion, 125 bea hiſtory and et We have not kept ſo cloſe to that form, as to abandon 
the benefit of all others. In the buſineſs of mathematics, for inſtance there 8 way would be relate or enu- 
merate the ſeveral matters belonging thereto, without inveſtigating or demon their truth: Demonſtrations, 
ſtrictly {pcaking have no to do im a Dictionary, no more than authentic inſtruments, declarations, &c. in 
a hiſtory. emonſtrate tl ſeveral properties and relations, e. gr. of lines, angles, numbers, &c. in a Di&io- 
nary, were +: eh as great as for an hi ſtorian to produce certificates, and _— of pariſh regiſters, of 
the ths, burials, marriages, Fc. of che ſeveral perſons whoſe actions he relates. And yer, on ſome extra- 
4 occaſions, we che not omitted to give demonſtrations; where, for inſtance, e any thing very 
intereſt wg or important in chem: a uke like which hiſtorians themſelves tepquently give into; though it 
be a confe fled irccgularity, as it breaks in upon the unity of the Wr 
BUT we are far from — views f certain In Dicti Writers, who ſeem to think f incumbent on them to 
demonſtrate every thing that i is capable thereof. * s is directly to forget the nature of their work; and 2 
with the rules, both to their on and reader's coſt. Ho dear, . 72 muſt a competent demonſtration of moſt 
of Euclid's 1 be here Srcbnbe e Either the reader mu beat the pains of picking it piece · meal, out 
of twenty ſeveral parts of the book, where t bealphuattathoppraghts wh caſt it; or the 5 au relinquiſh the 
ictionary - metho 51 deliver things together, that properly belong to ſo many ſeveral places; or there muſt 
be F etition Jang 0g 2 dozcy times over. And for hut? Why, to make th Dictionary do the 
u neſs of an 991 Ir he ao”; unftteſt in the world for. Won mi ht, with equal propriety, 


N as = hop: © 9 Hen of a-pledlitre-bor; or a fword-pummel that of a port-manteau, as Para- 
celſus is ſaid to 0 os . 


x 16 b914% an 8 2 Vs (}'T 
HEN « thing tas been once mogulerly demon&rated, it may bo!aflumed; or taken for granted; ey 
dy, perb Wh AN EAR 


br 
med in che truth of it, but not to Tee the'trarh of ir. To make i 2 Seeed 


Hol 9580 on f yy cry in the ſciences, as in life j and would render us, for evet, both 
5 and ignorant. Not ” _ ppoſitions, 1 frequently lead us to knowled ge Nei inac- 
ceſſible. Mat 1 themſelves, he of allo thers, keep moſt to demonſtration, yet find themſelves under 


| 0 ng n 125 , of admitting and making 85 things as true, which they do not then ſee to be ſo; and 
thus are { fe other people, by authoxity. A perſon ho makes aſe of the qua lity of theſquare of the 
-bypotenule, To wi {quares of the two fides, upon the dredit of Pythagoras, or Euclid's having demonftratedit, 


Ades little more. khan what they themſelves do om many r andi 1 ake uſe o (ra poſſtions * 


have nd other eyidence of, but the knowledge or remembrance of their havin ech demonſtrated. 
THE caſe is much the fame with experimenting, which el the like footing as demonſtrating, They 
1 fe 26 ir follows and! ſecures 
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deayour to SFO a the TA ation thereto, The rule ſhould be, to ſay, Communia proprie, 77 — comm 

witer ; to expreſs common things ſo as that even the learned may be che better for them, and the more abſtr 

and dif ficult ſo as chen the i gnorant may enter into them. Accordingly, in i popu opular terms,” we NO to 
ive a technical d Ache pc, f 74 e. to wave the general and obvious meaning, Which is ſuppoſed to be know 

gy enter farther into oo nature of ofzhe duc not known. But, in the more remote rms + the popular | wk 


nominal | definition, ij alſq G 2250 being ſuppoſed here to be wante. un: 
1 Att 5 


8 nd tech ical itions of a term, ate lame and imperfoct without ęach other the 
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is, both 


finitions, as they beſt ſuit our deſign 870 e yo r of knowledge. In effect, w e u . "as 


its THE and eff 5 8 part 0 f general, or abſtracted ſcierice; the ſecond, as applied to ſome particular {i 
5 thus muc is common to relation, both in grammar, logic, geometry, 22 1. e. it expreſſes t 
when 77 to words, to propaſitions,, to quantities, Sc. The technical notion of relation, in grammar, 1s 
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the oor te, or „r Ja: a man who has a notion of freedom, in its eommon or literal ſenſe, will eaſily paſs 
0 1. allt cede ee Here port, freedom of ſpeech, of behaviour, &c. ſo that, in this caſe, a Tithrat 
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ruliar properties and virtues reſulting from all theſe, are left behind. So in blood, it is enough it be a reddiſh, 
pretty compact, animal juice, when warm, fluid and homogeneous, c. This is going a great way, and even 
Bense! ſeldom. go farther: but, for the component parts, the craor and ſerum; with the component prin- 
ciples of theſe, viz. the oil phleg, cc. their form, properties, c. whence arjſe the craſis, colour, heat, ſpe- 
cific avity, Sc. of blood ; Diftionary-writers do not ordinarily trouble themſelves. | 
IF, by the artifice above- mentioned, we get free ofa vaſt load of plebeian words, which muſt have greatly in- 
cumbered us; the grammar and analogy o an guage, diſengages us from a ſtill greater number of all kinds. 
The various ſtates of the ſame word, conſidered as it comes under different rts of ſpeech, and according 
aſſumes different terminations, increaſes the liſt of terms immenſely : as, in dark, darkneſs, darkening ; projeft, pro- 
jeftion, projeftile, projective, &c. which may either be conſidered as one andthe ſame word, under different habi- 
tudes; in regard tliere is a common baſis of them all: or, as ſo many different terms; in regard every one takes 
in ſomething not contained in the other. This latitude we make ule of occaſionally; and either conſider the 
words this way or that, as ſeems moſt adyantageous to our purpoſe, In ſome caſes, where the alteration is 
merely grammatical, we content ourſelves to explain them inone ſtate, 2 ſheering z and ſuppoſe the reader 
able, by rammar, to form the reſt, as 2 &c. In others, where ſey articular ideas are arbitrarily ſu- 
— to the word in one part 1 peech, which do not belong to it in another, we there explain it in all: as 

ci pitate, precipitam, precipitation, &c. ö 
2 HIS Ns pt: = to* mention a ſtrange kind of licenc ently practiſed in our age. 
Though there be ordinarily a great deal of difference between the ſeveral ſtates, or modifications of the ſame 
word, e. gr. reflefting, refleftion, reflexible, &c. the ſame as between the action and quality, the power and the 
exerciſe of it in this or that caſe, the cauſe and the effect; yet authors make; no difficulty of u 8 pro- 
miſcuouſly; which would make 3 nonſenſe, were the readers to keep to the ſtrict import of the words. 
But the truth is, they are not ſo critical about the matter: if the meaning come within their reach they jump at 
it, and are glad to take it; without waiting to ſee whether it would reach them in its * direction, or whe- 
ther it might not rather fall ſhort, or fly by them. What confuſion ſhould we ma 
cleareſt writers, were we reſolved not to underſtand them but according to the ſtrict rules of grammar, and not 
mdulge them the liberty of uſing one word for another? Ina thouſand cafes, rhe ſame idea is donoted by oppo- 
fite terms: Thus, we ſay, ſucha medicine is good for, or againſt, the worms, plague, &c. 

IT may be urged, that as cuſtom has authorized this latitudinarian practice, it is become of grammatical 


authority; and that as the licence is known, it cannot deceive us; ſince the readers are led, on ſuch occaſions, 


to relax the bands of grammar, and annul the difference between words, in order to admit one a ſubſtitute for 
another. But I am afraid this expedient ſcarce indemnifies us from the abuſe. Beſides the extraordinary embar- 
raſs of reading what is thus promiſcuouſly wrote; it is not always we know when and how to ſupercede the ſtrict 
import of an author's words, and make him ſpeak ſenſe in his own deſpite. This Itake to be none of the leaſt 
* of controverſy and diſpute owing to language, and which we may almoſt deſpair of ſeeing rectiſied, 
unleſ in a new one. | 
I ſhall not here enter upon the merits and defects of the Engliſh tongue, conſidered as a language; a great 
deal has been ſaid on that head by others, for which the reader may turn to the proper article in the Dictionary 
1 we have to add, will be chiefly as it ſtands with regard to the arts, and more particularly to a 
Dictionary of arts. | 
Li believe none will queſtion but we met with difficulties enough in the courſe of this work. The very bulk 
and dimenſions of it confeſs as much, and the variety of its matter ſtill more. But theſe were natural difficul- 
ties: appendant to the very deſign; and therefore did not afflict us ſo much as ſome others, which aroſe from it 
at ſecond hand, or were ſuperadded to it, as it were, by accident. And ſuch was the preſent ſtate of our lan- 
guage, 2 * were ſufficient to have baffled the beſt ſcheme, and broke through the beſt meaſures that 
could be formed. | | 
WE, have already repreſented language as ſomething very important; and as having a near and neceſſary 
intereſt in knowledge. Names are ſolemn things, as they are repreſentatives of ideas themſelves, and uſed on 
moſt occaſions in their ſtead: and terms, or combinations of ideas, are ſtill more ſoz as much as complex en- 
gines are of farther and nicer conſideration than the ſimple mechanic powers. But who would imagine this, to 
conſider the wanton uſe we make of them; and with how little fear or diſcretion words are * wOtg us? 
Every body thinks himſelf privileged to alter, or ſet aſide the old, and introduce new ones at pleaſure. ae, 
land is open to all nations; and our traders in this commodity import their wares from every country, in 
ſecurity. The humour of importing ſeems to have poſſeſſed every part of us: we are not only unwilling to be 
without the natural produce, the faſhions, and the follies of our ntighbour countries; but we even envy them 
their words and phraſes. Fhe effect is, chat our language continues in a perpetual flux; and no body is maſter 
of it for two days together. | | | | 
A man never knows when he is at the end of the terms, e. gr. in architecture. When he has got two or 
three names, for ſome one member, and thinks himſelf over-ſtocked, it is odds he has not half. It is not enough 
he knows what the thing is named in Engliſh z but he muſt likewiſe learn what the French, Itali 
and Greeks, likewiſe call it, or frequently find himſelf at a ſtand. Thus it is in the caſe of fillets, lifts, liftels, 
reglets, platbands, bandelets, tenia's and baguettes : of chaplets, aſtragals, batoons, and tores z of gula's, gueules, dou» 
cines, cyma s, cymatiums, ogces and talons z ovums, ovale 5, ec 9925 quarter-rounds, boultins, &c. between which, 
there is no known, allowed differences; but they are either uſed indiſcriminately, or 1 arbitrarily z 
one perſon making this a next another, or perhaps none at all. So that if we come ſtrictly to 
Dictionaries, we thould have a different ane for every author. n 
BUT the miſchief does not end here: for as the ancient arts are, in many different from the mo- 
dern; the ufe of their terms neceſſarily. involves us in ane confuſion, and makes the ſame word ſtand in an an- 
cient author for one thing, . another. Thus it is in paraſftata, age N anta, &c. In effect, 
chere is that alteration continually making in the language of architecture, that there ought to be a different 
Dictionary of it for every different age. | | | 
THE truth is, a fourth part of words in ſome of our popular Dictionaries, ſtand on no better authori - 
ty than the ſingle ice of ſome one fanciful author; who has met with Dicti -wriers fond enough to 
take his frippery off his hands, and expoſe them to the public for legitimate goods. By ſuch means, theſt exotics 
have obtained a kind of currency; ſo that a Dictionary would bg t t defective without them. To omit 
gemed, by ſome, as the moſt unpardon- 
able of all. On theſe accounts we have been obliged tatempariſe a little, how much ſoever againſt the grain : 
— a, perha Sw" contributed to the ſtill farther eftabliſtm ent of number of words, wh wo batch: 
rather have proſcribed, | opp eee | | 
UPON the whole, nothing could be more deſireahle than. an; index e ws, to clear the 
ſuperfluous words and, ſynonymans ; to expunge the modern French and terms inthe ſeveral arts w 
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| | > N CF, we diſcover why the old is much more perfect in its kind than the new. The former has ſittie 
[i | RB + compare, order, mnithodite: Sc. what is readyat hand; the latter has likewiſe to find. After which, 
all the labour of the other till remains. The former takes nature in all her ſimplicity the latter adds art to 
: her, and thus brings nature into conſideration in all her diverſity: the former chiefly conſiders natural bodies in 
their integral ſtate z the latter divides and analyſes them: ſo that the former finds moſt of the principal relation; 
the latter, many more curious, and amuſing ones. Hence, the former haſted to its . e and could not 
long hold out; for that its matter was limited: the latter can ſcarce ever arrive at perfection, ſince experiments 
are endleſs. To ſay no more, to have philoſophy complear, we ſhould have the order, preciſion, and diſtinctneſs 
of the old; and the matter, the copia of the new. 1 | pe 11 
THE, modern is yet wild, and unaſcertained: *tis not arrived at the maturity of method; the mine is but juſt 
opened, and the adventurers are chiefly ſolicitous about the matter, to ſee What ĩt affords: it will be long ere it 
arrive at a juſt extent, to give room and leiſure for reducing it to re ularity. Not but the rules and methods 
of the antients are, in ſome meaſure, applicable to the new, and will go a good way towards the arranging of 
it; but the prefent hiloſophers ſeem too warm and ſanguine for ſuch a buſineſs; and the farther they go on 
to dig materials, ſtill the more difficult will the ranging of them be. This a man may be poſitiye of, he 
never will ſee half the experiments and obſetvations already made, employed in a ſyſtem of phyſics. | 
BU T when that is done, a deal will till remain, ere we have the chief uſes of it. For yfical knowledge, 
ſtrictly conſidered, is only a means of arriving at a higher and farther kind. Hiſtories, obſervations, and ex- 
periments of the kinds, order, ſtrata, Gg. for inſtance, of foſſils, are uſeful things, as they tend to lay in a 
ſtock of ſenfible phænomena for the mind-to work upon, digeſt and draw new notices from, for the improve- 
ment of our on faculties, and the better conduct of life: but it is ſnortſightedneſs to forget this farther view, 
and look only to the things themſelves. The bare acquiſition of new ideas is no real advantage, unleſs they be 
- ſuch as are adapted to the circumſtances of our wants, and occaſions, or capable of being made ſo. Know- 
ledge, in its firſt ſtate, is like food in the ſtomach, which may 23 and ſatisfy us, but is of no uſe to the body, 
| till farther prepared. It muſt be carried farther, and aſſimilated, ere it feed us. The modern philoſophy is 
! not ſo properly a philoſophy, as the adit or — of one: its matter has yet only undergone the firſt con- 
coction: weareyet chiefly converſant about new phyſical relations learned by ſenſation, whereas, to bring it 
| | to the perfection required, it muſt have undergone the farther operations of imagination, and reaſon. NI. 


b N ere 
phyſics, as ſuch, do not make a philoſophy thoſe phyſics mult firſt be carried up to metaphyſics, and ethics, 


ere we can juſtly ſtop. 3 

| SENSIBLE phænomena, we have already ſhewn, are the foundation of philoſophy : but the edifice will 

| neither make any figure, nor afford much convenience, till it be carricd one or two ſtories higher. Tis but, as 

| it were, the cellaring or ground-work z which, one would think, were no very comfortable place to live and 

ſpend one's time in. ITis one extreme, to take our lodging, as ſome virtuoſo's are contented to do, under 
ground; and another to reſide altogether in the garrets, as the ſchoolmen may be ſaid to have done. A 

TH E ſchool philoſophy, however, is of ſome farther uſe, as matter of hiſtory: we learn by it how people 
have thought, whatviews have obtained, and in what various manners the fame thing has been conceived ; 
which, though it be knowledge, as it were, once removed,” yet 1s not entirely uſeleſs. The Hiſtory of hu- 
man thoughts is, no doubt, the moſt valuable of alt others; it being this alone that can make the baſis of a juſt 
logic, as phyſiology of a juſt phyſics. We muſt know wherein people have failed, or fallen ſhort, or been de- 
ceived, to learn the reaſons thereof, or be able to form rules for avoiding the like. The ſeveral opinions that 
have obtained, _ be conſidered as ſo many phænomena of the human mind, which muſt be conſidered and 
inquired into, to find its nature. This, alone, were enough to have engaged us not to omit that part of learn- 
ing in the preſent work: though there were not wanting other circumſtantial reaſons, which had alſo their ſhare; 
as the neceſfity hereof to the underſtanding not only of the antient writers, but even of the modern ones, who 
frequently combate, remark, &c. upon the antient notions. To which it may be added, that abundance of our 
terms tad hraſes are derived from them, and therefore could not beſo compleatly underſtood without them. 

IHE language of the antient and modern philoſophy is not very different: the chief diverſity is in the 
different ideas affixed to the ſame words, and the different applications of them. And happy had it been for 
the moderns, had they formed a new ſet of terms, adapted to their new notions : by adopting the old ones, they 
have not only introduced much ambiguity and confuſion, but have even loſt the credit of many of their own 
diſcoveries, which now lie blended and buried among thoſe of the antzents. One is at a loſs to think what 
could induce the great, philoſopher of our age to retain the word attraction, in the ſenſe he has done. The ſtamp . 

and impreſſion it Fad already taken from the anticnts, made it leſs fit to receive a new one: it could, at beſt, 

but take it imperfectly; and the reſult was, a promiſcuous image, wherein we neither ſee the old nor the new 
diſtinctly. Tis difficult for the imagination totally to diveſt a ſound of its received meaning, and conſider it as 
indifferent to all things; as much as it 1s to annihilate the characters on a piece of paper, and conſider it as a mere 
blank. Accordingly, though the great author above- mentioned e ovex and over, in the cleareſt terms, 
the ſenſe he affixed to his artraction, yet experience verifies how much he was overſeen; the chief objections againſt 
his whole ſyſtem, having been drawn from miſapprehenſions of this very word, which keep half the philoſo- 

her's in Europe ſtill at a diſtance, afraid to admit a moſt excellent doctrine, merely out of diſtruſt of the vehicle 
by whichitis conveyed. Bur this by the way the reader who deſires to ſee farther, may turn to the articles 
ATTRACTION, NEWTONIAN PHILOSOPHY, GRAVITATION, Ge. 

WHA has been ſpoke of theſchool philoſophy, reminds us of afrology; the terms whereof are not omit- 
ted in this work. Were it only that it onge Seed, is ſtill extant in books, and has given occaſion to abun- 
dance of terms and phraſes adopted into other arts; it would havea title to be remembered. © The hiſtory 
of mens follies, ſays the inimitable Fontenelle, makes no ſmall part of learning; and, unhappily for us, muc 
« of our knowledge terminates there.” But this is not all; and they who ab ney reject 4 aſtrology as fri- 
volous, do not know it. Every art and ſcience has its vanities and foibles, even philoſophy, mathematics, and 
theology; and every one its good ſenſe, even 8 The heavenly bodies have their influences: the foun- 
dation, therefore, of aſtrology is good: but thoſe influences are not directed by the rules commonly laid down, 
nor producethe effects uſually attributed to them: fo that the ſuperſtructure is falſe. Aſtrology, therefore, 
ought not to be exploded, but reformed. Indeed, a reformation would reduce it into a little compaſs; but this 
little is too much to be loſt, as it now is, among the heap of trumpery mixed with it. We haveeven 
been careful to preſerve what is juſt and rational in the doctrines of ' phy/iognomy, witchcraft, and many other 


fancifularts. The time was, when phyſics was not much more worthy the ſtudy of a man of ſenſe, than aſtrolo- 
gy now is; ſo that one might propoſe an introductio ad ſanam aſtrologiam, as a defideratum. 


OUR Preface ſeems now grown into a diſſertation in good earneſt: enough has been diſcourſed of the ge- 
neral nature and ſubje& of the work: al! V me now to deſcend a little more to particular and perſonal matters; 
and thus end my Preface, where I need not have wanted precedents for beginning it. 
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WHAT has been faid hitherto, bag DEER. on the advantageous fide of my work: to acquit myſelf to the 
reader, it will be neceſſary I turn the twedal, and repreſent ſome i which appear on the contrary fide, —— 
The book, in reality, is not without conſiderable failings, of more kinds than one The curious reader muſt 
expect he will here meet with omiſſions, and there wit redundancies z. here the method and oeconomy are not 
kept to; there an article is imperfectly treated: here, a paſſage from ſome other language is not ſufficiently na- 
turalized; there, à ſentiment of ſome other author is not ſufficiently digeſted: here, in fine, the author was 
overſeen; and there the printer. | 1 ents * i 


. 


ON E might palliate theſe objections, by alledging, that © they are 3 not peculiar to this work, 


cc but extend to all of the kind; that moſt of them ariſe, of nec ny, from the very nature and form of a 
« Dictionary z and that many of them are not FOO even to a Dictionary, but are found in all extenſive 
cc undertakings, and are appendant to the very beſt part of the eſign, its univerſality.” - But inſtead of ex- 
tenuating, I had rather be taxed with inflaming and aggravating. ne ne 
F OR errors, they cannot be very few, conſidering the hands through which moſt parts of our knowledge 
have paſſed, and from whom we are obliged to take many of our accounts! What one author, upon the nar- 
| __— ſubject can be produced, that has not hisſhare of them? And what Argus could oſſibly ſee and correct the 
overſights in all the authors he had ta do with? Scaliger, in his exercitations a; aink Cardan, has ſhewn ſome 
twenty thouſand in one ſmall work; and no one rs he has pick'd it perfectly clean. Vet Cardan was no 
ill author. Bayle's chief deſign, in compoſing his Dictionary, was to detect the errors in Moreri; which he 
ſucceeded in ſo well, that his book has been called the erraſa of Moreri's. Vet is not Bayle himſelf without 
his errors: a late writer has diſcovered ſome twenty five in one ſingle article of not quite fo many lines. 
F. Hardouin, in the preface to his Nummi Autiqui Populorum & Urbium, ſays, it may be called Errata Antiquario- 
rum; and yet M. Vaillant ſpied not leſs than three hundred errors at the firſt reading it over. So caſy a matter is it to 
diſcover faults in others, and fo difficult to prevent them in ourſelves! The moſt learned Dr. **#*# ho offered 
to point out five thouſand faults in the Lexicon of Heſychius, has been charged with committing forty ſix in his 
emendations of the firſt book of Horace's Odes, beſides ninety in the notes. 4 ö 
NOTHING of this kind can appear ſurprizing, when we confider on what a multitude of ſides a man 
is acceſſible to error! An author we truſt to deceives us our own judgment betrays us our attention leaves us 
for a moment — our very eyes and hands play us falſe — or, ſuppoſe we eſcape all theſe ſnares: an amanuenſis 
ſhall bring us into the ſcrape or, if we get clear here too, we are in imminent danger of miſcarrying in the 


printer's hands, | | | ; | 

IN a work of any conſiderable extent, and variety of matters, it ſeems impoſſible not to err. All the qua- 
lifications requiſite for a faultleſs writer, ſcarce ever concurred in a more ſignal manner than they did in Jof: gea- 
Wen whoſe book de Emendatione Temporum is one of the top performances in the whole compaſs of literature. 

ct has F. Petau diſcovered, at leaſt, a thouſand lips in it! Who then can be ſafe? He only who writes no- 
thing, or next to nothing, If a Baronius will compile mals; Du Pin, a Bibhotheque z or Baillet, Jugemens des 
Savans, what triumphs do they prepare for future Pagi's, Simons, and Menages ? ++ | 

THE moſt we can ſays is, that we hope there will be few errors found in the preſent work, in compari- 
ſon with others of the like kind: many thouſands we have corrected, both in the Dictionaries and other writings 
we have collected from, by means of the light which other parts of knowledge afforded : bur after ſo large a 
harveſt, no doubt, there remains a ſufficient gleani We flatter our ſelves, however, that what we have over- 
looked, the reader will frequently be enabled to correct, by the means here afforded; and that there will not be many 
errors found in the book, which the book itſelf will not help to rectify. | 0 
As to emiſſions, there is ſcarce any avoiding them; and the more intelligent the reader is, che more of this 
Kind he will neceſſarily diſcover. Indeed, I muſt own my ſelf greatly a debtor on this ſcore; and though at 

reſent inſolvent, yet if the reader will give me credit, it ſhall be my endeayour to ſee all T owe diſcharged: 
If not in a lump, yet by a courſe of payment. al. | 

F OR redundancies, peaple will hardly be agreed about them. After one man has picked what he thinks 
fit of this kind, and laid it by, *tis odds bur a ſecond taxes his temerity, and want of taſte, and reſtores half 
of them to their places; and a third will, perhaps, be tempted to replace the remainder. | . 

AS to irregularities, and breaches of method, I will not claim impunity on the ſcore of being the firſt that 
has attempted to introduce any certain rules or method into this way of writing: but there will be, at leaſt, 
this e en attending my caſe, that I cannot eaſily be indicted for the breach of any laws but my own. — 1 
am ſenſible, howeye\, there is no point I have been more delinquent in, than this of method: and that the 
references, and neceſſary connections between the parts, which ſhould ſhew their relation, and help to put them 
together, are but too frequently either dropt, by which the reader is left without his clue; or miſplaced, by 
which he is put ona wrong queſt. 6th N eee | ua 

T HE references, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, are of two kinds: the one rea}, which direct to ſome other 
article, wherein the matter in hand is further explained; the other grammatical, or verbal, ſerving to indicate 
ſome particularity relating to the name; e. g. fome ſynonym, paronym, oppotits, etymon, or the like. The 
uſe of the former is palpable, as they are converſant about the relation of things; that of the latter is more 
obſcure, as dealing only in the relations of words yet are theſe as eſſential to the work, conſidered as a Dictio- 

, astheotheraretoit, conſidered asa body, or ſyſtem. | | 
= 6 to jejuneneſs, and crudity, no doubt, there muſt be a deal of that kind, conſidering the ſhort time ſo 
great a load of fruit had to hang, and ripen. Much of it was gathered ere it could poſſibly be matured ; fo 
that it is no wonder it now and then taſtes of the wood. But ſetting aſide this; if a man may not be allowed 
| 3 ſay a good number of but indifferent things in the compaſs of five hundred ſheets, I know not who would 

e an author. . N 


LASTLY, as to there being little zew, and of my own growth, I muſt here change my ſtyle; and, from 


confeſſion, turn to vindication.— The work is, what it ought to be, a collection; not the produce of one man's 
wit, for that would go but a little way; bur of a whole commonwealth. If any perſon will undertake to 
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Write a ien even of ſome one particular art, from his 'own fund alone, a man may ſafely venture to 


foretel, that it will not be good for much. I do not pretend to entertain my gueſts at this rate, with juſt 
what my own ſcanty granaries afford: the whole country is ranſacked to make them the fuller banquet. No 
body that fell in my way has been ſpared, antient nor modern, foreign nor domeſtic, Chriſtian nor Jew, nor 
Heathen, philoſophers, divines, mathemaricians, erirics, eaſuiſts, grammarians, phyſicians, antiquaries, me- 
chanics, have been all brou ht under contribution. | A 29 | | | 
NONE of my predeceſſors can blame me for the uſe I have made of them; fince it is their own avowed 
ice. lt is a kind of privilege attached to the affice of lexicographers; if not by any formal grint, yet 
conniyance at leaſt. I have already aſſumed the tee or my device; and who ever brought an action of 
prover or treſpaſs againſt that avowed free oqter ? 0 : | 
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hints, remarks, and improvements, ſuggeſted in tbe, writings and comments 0 


, * 4 fir | opertyin things of this nature. To offer our thoughts to the public 
TIS £40 49 HERE LS hey pede ſelf, Tie bene abſurd, vet it is ſordid. The words . 


and yet pretend a right reſerved 


zzled by it if de mz got be che better for the good 
things, let us nat be the worſe for the ill and indifferent ones mixed with hep 


dance. All plants yr ill not thrive, in all ſoils chat will pro 1 SI ; Tomy! anguiſh in heir mother beds: 


SOME perſons, I know, condemn alt uſe of Dictionaries, abridgments, and compilations whatever. The 
Scalipers, 8. 1 5 Hun arid other criti , proteſt Ant every t. 9 755 may — to facilitate and ſhorten 
tends, at the fimE'time, to leſſen diligence app to exct 

necefliry. of Jeg ro Uk fountain-heads 508 thus renders them ſuperficial.” What we attain eaſily, ſay they, 


by him on much cafter terms? It is added, that the exact and 
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a ſtock of knowledge, Wh! a * P b belps, which obliged 


profound learning of the antient writers, Bas quetly owing to this, that they had no ſuc 
them to go painfully to the ſources, and ſtudy their authors at firſt Hand 
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into all their views; maturely welg ing all the circumſtances in them; and 222 comparing all with the 
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the moderns. Go Fett eo eee 2402431, Þ3 8 0 b {Seo 2 y 
ALL this, no doubt; is. excellent. But it. is N ſubjects or branches of ſcience that a man can thus 
er part of mankind conſiſts "Tuch as are not gots 7 intereſted in any one, to be 
ſolicitous about ſo thorgugh LEE e kon iel g of it. Add, that tho 


eaſy terms, ſufficient for the prrpoles. of molt perſons, except thoſe who make learning their more immediate 


ave to 


make their way through; and, hat helps are not requiſite to facilitate ſo laborious a courſe? Without theſe, 


either a man's, whole life will be IR Hanger to he ſpent in preliminarics, and preparing himſelf for his 22 
or he mult reſolve to ſet gut. with leſs ceremony, exclude the numerous kindred ſciences out of his ſcheme, an 
retrench himſelf, within the narrow limits of a ſingle one. This, it muſt be owned, is but too often done, to 


1 a te 


the no ſmall diſhonour both of learning itſelf, and of thoſe who cultivate it. By this means the ſciences be- 
ut imo ſo.many d which mie be de due communication between them cut off; by which 
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come cantoned o ULILTICTSI.A 5 
cach is defrauded of the improvements which mig .derived to it from the reſt. Hence, in great meaſure, the 
a 7h of knowledge, it is certain, will not enable 


inferiority of the modern authors tothęantient, A. narrow com 5 
a a Rn ae — the ich is an in moſt of the antient writers; who, beſides the 
| uin all the reſt. Thoſe who have the leaſt acquaintance with 
| they, were on this head: a man wasnot allowed tobe an orator, 
hiſtorian, "poet, grammarian, or even 8 much leſs a philoſopher, without the whole circle 
Il find inſiſted on as neceſſary by later writers, though the difficulty of 2 8975 


it is ſo much fa dene ene the modern Cyclopedia. become ſo vaſtly more extenſive, as well as intricate, t 
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longer than thoſe gf; the, antieptss or elſe 


teithe. Me. I.. en 11, C1 HONED FERRIS Fi 5; ah 137 Derr lte 5 
IN effect, 3, reüghan ef The body ee 4s growing every, day, more and more neceſſary ; as 
857 


the objects of .outiknawledge; are inereaſin becoming more numer ons, 1 0g, of "diſpute 
his, the ſcicaces remain. in great m ef $2nd, or can advance 


and, enquiry turniag up. For . ealure | 

only imperceptibly vo nge thej:whole life of theſe. yho, ſhould | ikcovericss. 45 ſpent in learning what 
bur terminate in hints and imperfect openings, gr in queries and propos i urther, enquiry. Mo 
of the late diſcoveries in the ſciences remain t us Ade and imper 25 2 Whole valt Tyſtems of micro- 


is already found out ao Hege, ſuch improvements as are occaf 
ſcopial plants and animals, and telleſcopic worlds, of attractions, magnetiſm, electricity, and the l 
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. XUE PRECATCE: XXV 
as it were, in embryo. How many curious obſervations and anomalous caſes, are ſcattered in the writings of 

odern philoſophers, which want to be reduced to ſyſtems? and what numerous lights are held forth in the 
writings of modern virtuoſo's, for ſupplying divers deſiderata in the ſciences, to no purpoſe? — How many 
operations are there both of nature and art, of which we have imperfect notices, which want to be compared 
and traced more minutely? Tranſmutations, petrefactions, reproductions of organical parts, recompoſitions 
of bodies from their principles, reſuſcitations, meliorations, accelerations of growth, multiplications of ſpe- 
cicsz to ſay nothing of transfuſions, inoculations, injections, and the like, which are like to periſh, as multi- 
tudes have done before them, for want of time to purſue them. 

T O do juſtice to a collection, I mean a general and promiſcuous one, it has its advantages. Where num- 
bers of things are thrown precariouſly together, we fometimes diſcover relations among them, which we 
ſhould never have thought of looking for: as the painter's and ſculptor's fancy is frequently led on to the bol- 
deſt and moſt maſterly deſigns, by ſomething they ſpy in the fortuitous sketches of chance or nature; inſo- 
much that a celebrated Italian makes no ſcruple to lay this down as the firſt origin and occaſion of all theſe 
arts. Tis certain, moſt of our knowledge is empirical, the reſult of accident, occaſion, and caſual experi- 
ment: tis but very little we owe to dogmatizing, and method; which, as already obſerved, are poſterior 
things, and only come in play after the game is ſtarted. It was, in all 3 the hand of chance that 
firft threw ſulphur, charcoal, and ſaltpetre together; and little did he who thus produced gunpowder, ima- 
gine he was inventing a new art of making war. | 

T IS, indeed, ſurprizing to conſider what flender experiments and obſervations many of the capital doc- 
trines have ariſen from: the blows of a ſmith's hammer on his anvil, are ſaid to have given riſe to the muſical 
notes, Which Guido, a poor friar, perfected by what he obſerved in conning over his beads.— The inventions 
of printing, of glaſs, of dying, * the dipping needle, of phoſphorus, of teleſcopes, of taffety, of antimony 
Sc. are ſuppoſed to have ariſen in the like manner; as the reader may find under their proper articles: an 
how many more we know not, by reaſon the great obſcurity of their firſt riſe, ere they attained a degree of 
uſefulneſs and perfection fit to be taken notice of, has buried the particular circumſtances thereof. If we will 
hear the antient Phœnicians and Egyptians, among whom molt of the arts are ſuppoſed to have ariſen; they 
all came from caſual obſervations: geometry from the inundations of the Nile; the flight of the crane, gave 
occaſion to the invention of the rudder; the ibis taught to adminiſter a clyſter, the ſwallow to build, the ſpi- 
der to weave, Sc. In effect, a new obſervation in ſome peoples minds prepared for it, is like a ſpark in a heap 
of NN which may blow a whole mine. | | 

1AT advantages may not philoſophy be expected to derive from ſuch a collection, or farrago of arts, 
when it is conſidered, that every circumſtance, every article of an art is to be looked upon as a datum, a phæ- 
nomenon, or experiment in philoſophy? And that the leaſt of them may poſſibly be the foundation of a new 
ſyſtem?—— To conſider only the 4 of cloth, or tranning, or currying of leather; what is the whole pro- 
ceſs, but a ſeries of phyſical effects, ariſing from new applications of body to body? And how many lectures 
will the De have from painting, gardening, agriculture, &c. touching planting, engrafting, pruning, 
expoſure, expreſſion, walls, Ic. which might never have come in his way, but by ſuch a chance? W hen a 
thing is once ſtarted, it may be applied infinite ways, and nobody knows where it will = 3 
THROUGHOUT the whole, a particular regard has been had both in the choice of the ſeveral heads, 
and in amplifying on them, to the extending of our views, and opening new tracks, new ſcents, new viſta's. 
We have endeavoured not only to furniſh the mind, but to enlarge it, by placing it in a great variety of ſitua- 
tions, and preſenting to it the ſentiments, notions, manners, cuſtoms, &c. of moſt ages, people, ſects, & 
that have any thing new, unuſual, or original in them. | g 

SUCH a variety of views, and manners of thinking, is a ſure remedy againſt being too violently attached to 
any one; and is the beſt way of preventing the making of pedants, bigots, c. of any kind. It may be ſaid, 
that every art, every ſyitem, tends to give the mind a particular turn; and that the only way of maintaining 
it in its natural rectitude, is by calling in other oppoſite ones, by way of counter-ballance. Thus what 15 
unſufferable in the mere mathematician, critic, grammarian, chymiit, poet, or herald, is qualified and rendered 
amiable, by a due admixture of the reit. 

THIS, indeed, is not the way to make a very great progreſs in any art; but at the ſame time it is the on- 
ly way to hinder our being ſpoiled by any. Though this is only to be underſtood with regard to perſonal 
benefit: for no doubt the public is more benefited by the mere purſuers of particular arts, than the general 
appliers to all : ſince, by the former, each is brought to greater perfection, and the mixtureand temperament 
wanting in the indiyiguals, is found in the whole. | K 

T O conclude, the ultimate view of a work of this kind ſhculd be, the forming a ſound mind, 5. e. acquir- 
ing a ſyſtem of perceptions and 7 agreeing to the ſyſtem of things, or in the relations thereto intended 
by its author. The end of learning and ſtudy, is not the filling our heads with other mens ideas; that is an 
inrichment which may prove for * worſe: richneſs is only a matter of ſecondary conſideration; ſoundnel: 
is the firſt. There are many manures which the husbandman dares not uſe, by reaſon they would corrupt th 
land at the ſame time they inriched it: and lay the foundation of a diſeaſe, which would in the end impoveri 
and make it ſpend itſelf in unprofitable weeds. But it muſt be owned, mens heads are not ſo eaſily filled: th 
memory is not ſo tenacious as we may imagine; ideas are tranſient things, and ſeldom ſtay long enough with us, 
to do us either much good, or harm: ten to one but what we read to day, is moſt of it forgot again to mor- 
row. And what chiefly makes new ideas of any ſignificancy, is their extending and enlarging the mind, and 
making it more capacious, and ſuſceptible. But neither is this enlargement the laſt trim; but is chiefly of uſe, 
as it contributes to the encreaſing our ſenſibility, to the making our faculties more ſubtile and adequate, and 
piving us a more exquiſite perception of things that occur; and thus enabling us to judge clearly, pronounce 

oldly, conclude readily. diſtinguiſh accurately, and to apprehend the manner and reaſons of our deciſions. To 

which end ſeveral things may conduce, that are not ſo much direct matters of knowledge, as collateral to it; 
for inſtance, much of the ſchool philoſophy, which, by exerciſing and exciting the mind, has a kind of inſtru- 
mental tendency to ſharpen its faculties; and needs only be read, not retained, to produce its effect.---- But 
even this does not amount to the full and adequate end of knowledge: this is only improving the organ; and 
there muſt be ſome farther end in ſuch improvement. No man ſharpens his weapon on the ſole conſideration 
of having it ſharp, but to be the fitter for uſe. Briefly then, our faculties being only ſo many inlets whereby, 
and according to the meaſure whereof, we receive intimations of the Creator's will, and the effects of his power 
and action; all the improvements made in them, have a tendency to ſubject us more entirely to his influence 
and direction; and thus make us conſpire and move more in concert with the reſt of his works, to accompliſh 
the great end of all things. In which our happineſs and perfection conſiſts; the perfection of a ſingle nature 
ariſing in proportion as 1t contributes to that of the univerſe. E 
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PIT \ the CUTS. 


HE Reader 1 be pleaſed to obſerve, that the Figure relating to each Art, are 
brought into a ſeveral Plate, and placed in the Book fronting the name of ſuch 


Art; and referred to under that name: as Tab. Architecture, Tab. Geometry, fig. 3. 
&c. hi may alſo ſerve for 


Directions to 8 Book BINDER; 


Who is hereby inſtructed to place the ſeveral Cuts fronting thoſe words which make 
their reſpective Titles; e. gr. the Plate intitled AnaTowr, - fronting the article 
ANATOMY: and ſo of the reſt. 


NM. B. The Plate Analyſis is Joined to that of ALGEBRA ; and the Plate Mavigation 
to that of Gzocraray. 8 
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=> a: ad 15 firſt letter of the Engliſh, and 
moſt other alphabets. See LETTER, and AL- 
FRAVET: E. 
The grammarians wil needs have A the firſt 
9 Jetrerd in all lang : and ſome of 8 außen 
a natural reaſon for it, v Py is the moſt ſimple 
eaſieſt pronounced of | articulate ſounds. To nor For this, 
Jul. Scaliger obſerves,t at. Ils the firſt ſound nature puts forth 
at the crying br ſmiling of infants ! and that it needs no other 
motion to form it, but abare Jy rom. of the lips. See Voicx. 
Covarruvias, refining this ſentiment of Scaliger er: obſet ves, 
very gravely that the fi und put forth by boys is A; but 
that girls firſt put forth E; each pronouncing the initial ſetter 
of the name of the firſt parent of its reſpective ſex. Dr. Lit- 
tleton, ſetting Adam aſide, makes the one ſpeak the final 
the other the initial _ of the mother of mankind; Pra. 
But it is in Vain that authors compare'the A of the Engliſh, 
Latin, French, c., witli the Aleph of the Hebrews, or the 
Eljph of the Arabs; Thoſe two letters have no conformity 
with our A, except in — on they are the firſt of their ſe- 
veral alphabets. | A tem for, aſunder, AU 
oriental A's are not os See VoweL. | 
Some 1 take the Hebrew Aleph to be neither vow 
not co nfonant, but Wha iche e call an aſpirate, or 
pneumatic letter; 1 Hin the Latin, and our language: 
adding, that 8. erom ap a to haye had the ſame thought, 
who probably learnt it 107 the Jews of the ſchool of T1 be: 
rias. But later writers 6 the (ht thing another turn; having 
ſhewn that the Hebrew Arabick Eliphy and Sytiac O- 
laph, are res conſonants; 15 that the farms has alk other 
pirates. This is a paradox in grammar; but it is not the leſt 
true for being a paradox. See ASPIRATE, 4 and as 
NANT.” 
Of all theletters, A is olive wo be that whic! 
ſons are ſooneſt taught to pronounce. Thereaſon is, that it 
does not depend on the muſeles; and other organs of the | A; 
d mouth, and tongue, which ate generally wanting'in mates; 
t on thoſe of the throat and noſe, whichthey, commonly || 
85 See Murg. 4 
This firſt, mpleſt ſound, d, ſerves nero expreſs.mof} of there: 
hement Movements of the ſoul. 1 is ſo much the Tatignag 
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| The — lad a mighty ſtreſs on their 43 and ae 


however, as talk, wall, boy „L, the A is broad, and = | 
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8 Nen „. nf — 
T pins SG bothin * . what it was 
and when ſhort. To denote it long, they firſt wrote ic 
uble, Hala, for Ala; which not being enou hes inferred.” : 
bt between 2 Ale at length fel 1 « 
long accent i > ol th agg 
48 a ongibe antients, d Ognt- 
fied 500----- Wich "dat an it ſtood for * 
CHARACTER. ar. TT Tu * 
Baronius gives ue Rt P esdenttechusek er 8 
the numeral value of each lettet of the al expreſſed; | 


ROLE this is the firſt. JHA 
a A mers quing extos Wer RY SIN 
| ut — 1 here obſerye, once for All, char it was nor 
ly among the antienits that this uſe of „ letters Had 
t e, as is commonly ſup ue Hidore Hiſpalenſis, an author 
the ſeventh century, #ftitms it expreſsly:? Latini are | 
meros ad literat nom co The 45 U e was really intro: 
| duced in the days of Im. M ange, explainin 
What that uſage was, at the — of each letter of his 
Sloſſary, the enerdlity of dictidnary- Writers, who take it, 
from hi e him. The account, they all ſay, i is found in 
Valerius — whereas du Cange ſays no ſuch thing i but 
only that it is found it a collection of grammarians, among 
Whom are Valerius Probus, and Petrus Diacenus. Haberur 
vers illud cum Valerio Probo, Paulo Diacono, * ſhould rather 


| 
; 
and 
2 
1 


xe been Perro) & ii, qui, de numerisſerip mm. 
if muticos TE Nc. 
* alſo ufed intheJulftcalendar Tre WAR 
ical letters. 'Sc&&DOMthica 


had been in ale a | Romans long beforethe elta 

ment of Chriltfarifty;'as the firſt of the eight neadinales 

4 1 in imitation Whereofir was, that the dominical letters 
firſt introduced?” neigt. 


by: 


dumb per- A is 8 A in divers urts, and with divers in- 


See Srbar. Hence, 


n Jo Bieta uled to denote an univerſal atme 
12 oS ACC totheverſe, - -- 
| erit A 75 veram generalitey Hinds. 21 &C } 


1 mihe fc fcſt fig pA Og conſiſtĩ of thtee uni- 
to be in Bar- ba- ra; the 


e * 2 ade, of che ante 


of nature, that upon all ſudden im YE 8 Rerlal, s Moor. BARBARA, &. Pr 

we are neceſſarily led to ir, is the inſtru jeſt at hand | among the Romans was uſed in e votes, Or ff 

With this we 7 1 our a iratio joy, agen anguiih; averſion, |- frages. n law was pro ed, each voter had two 
rebenſion of danger, & 55---- ere the paſſi 1 ma ballots 1 his hand ; the one marked with a capi- 

Eon „e 45 ag heigl En the; A by ads pirate, 5 Ws. 95 d. ang volo ] and the fie 

Se S1 ae Su See Ad a 

Ir' is obferved of the Engliſh pt nuhbiation,! 1 perde ' 'calt the firſt i Into tht * Irefuſe it, Lan · 

Awith a flenderer, and mofe puny, ſound them auf ef Out 22 eit or _ Win, and det no innovation. 

neighbours ordinarily, jc ix Farce broad eno for A Frech] 8e TURY, 

e neuter; and comes far BY of the grofs 4of the Gerritans, | A}, 1 . 170 55 denoted abfblution: ——.— 


"A; Vitera ſulnta#is, a ſaving let · 
i Aer 1 | iſttibut to each Judge, en 
| 12 letters, 4 90% for ——— and N. L. for 
ron et, J nee re ft. 1 
Urn, e pretor pronou epriſoner”s 
they were equal Tikes, he was abſolved. See ABS0- 
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ads. - | ABA 


. A,inthe antient inſcriptions of marbles, c. occaſi onally ſtands| ogee, and crown it with a fillet.--- See the figures above refer- 
tor Angnſtus, ager, aiunt, &c. When double, it denotes red to: ſee alſo the articles DyE, CYMATIUM, OGEE, c. 
Aagnſtr:-and when triple auro; argento pore. Iſidore adds, Add, that the Abacus is not conſtantiy reſtrained to the ca- 
that when ir occurs after the word mile if denotes him young: pital of the column; Scamoꝛzi uſing the name for à con- 


See CHARACTER, ABBREVIATURE, cave . in the capital of the Tr can pedeſtal. See PE- 
A, 4 the reverſe of antient medals, Acnotes N ABAPY n fea . 7 2 1 
Argos. — among the later coins, the ſame hy notes the ſtern, or -part 
is aden Paris. See MEDAL, Coin, Moxty, &c c. "ofa ves called 180 1 See Apr. 


s ordinarily uſed for anno 3 D.] The ſtern ſtrictty ſpeaking, is only the outſide ; Abaft in- 
. arti, as A. M. * B. &c. See Cua- cludes both inſide and out. See STERN. . 
RACT 


EN ATION, i in the Roman law, denotes a ſpecies of 

A, 4, or 8. a phyſi clans, inſedin p e aenatign ; whereby le ee call ed” res mancipi were 

denote ge rtion of divers _—_ whether — ed to effons legally e fn thereof; either by a 

ſpect om fermufa called zradirio a ſurrender in open court. 
nus, R: Sal volat. nes croc. ã FEI expreſſes Sal vo-] See ALIENATION. 

latile oleoſum, and tincture of ſaffron, of each "I 2p ot „ 4 called = * 3 wan mg on ect 

| nation, were cattle, ſlaves, lands, an eſſions 

The ſame 4 or 44 is alſo uſed in the like ſenſe, with . Bi 25 — of Tealy. e: —_ i — pable _ 


refling any limited. quantity or weight: Thus, 4 or 42 
denore imply, dana parts of th clogredients there 1 chaſing were Roman citizens, Latins, and certain foreigners 


who were particularly indul e — traffic. The manner — 
| AA, n fig 
08 Se 


jan amalßatnà, d 9 * which i®was, ranks rag bauch ceremony of 
ABACTOR, in ſome law-writers of the middle age, d enotes| AB apr 


A AMAT10 wel rs d oney{in nh ſtrate. 
50 1 ABAP : , or Ab p It ienfly given 
tt] 7 ſually call-| to an in rument in c irurgery, by modern writers more uſu- 
_ vm drives offcattle * 7 oy . on, modiolus, terebra, terebellum, and trafine. 
ABACT Us, among the antient phyſicians, was uſed for amiſ-|. See TREPAN, MopioLus, 
carriage . art, or force of medicines; in contradiſ- ABARTICULATION . ſame with diarthroſis. 
tinction to aborſus, which is natural. But the moderns know| See DAR THROs!ò. 


no ſuch diſtin 120 1 0 ORFIQN ABASED, ApaissE', in heraldry, is applied to the vol, 


: 4 s of Egles, e. When 'the „or angle looks * 
ABACUS, Hofen fa. Cares ge ib: den When" ip, or anghs oc ** 


* The word is Latin, but ſorm' d from the Greek aCaZ, which] ſhut: the natural way of bearing dem 3 with the 
among that people ſignified the fame thing. Guichart goes tip pointing tothe chief, or the angles. See 
higher: he derives C, from the Hebrew "JIN, exto/li, A chevron, apale, bend, Sc. are allo ſaid to be abaſed, when 
be elevated, raiſed ; and ſuppoſes its primary lignification to bel their points terminate in, or below the centre of the ſhield. 
a high ſhelf, or other convenience for things to be laid upon} See CHEVRON, PALE 
out of the way. Again, an ordinary is Pad te to be abaſed, when below its due ſi- 
—— this ſenſe Fre ran —— the luxury into which the Ro- tuation. Thus, the commanders of the order of Malta, who 
r ter the conqueſſ of Afia,fays; They had] have chiefs in their OWN arms, areobliged to abaſe them „ 
their di) h „Oe. plated oven With gold. Bee. IV. Lib. ix. thoſe of the teligion. 
Abacus “was — uſed among the mathematicjans, for] ABASING, inthe ſea-language.' See Ne a» \ 
a little table: ſtrdwed vet with duſt, on which they drew their 5 ABATEMENT: in heraldry, Sometblog ad added to a coat 
ſchemes and figures. amour, to Gad its proper Value and dign 50 — 
7 42 which ks the word ems formed from. the,P | 9 ble 8 SA ſtain in the ah, a of 


ther With 
= 


* oh, du | who it, 
ane 8 a table of numbers, contrived for the It is à little Rees among authors, As beraltey 
ready learning of the principles of Amelie; : denominated | allows 0¹ any Tuch thing as regular Abatemient;. Leigh and 


omits inyentor Pythagoras. I |  Guillim, with t any ſe ple to their reality, give us ſeve 
1 — alſo, rom in Semen! in point of uſe, the. names 110 wk mw * * Wm To} 60 T 
Abacus and Abaco,. are uſed e. Lauth and 1 talian writers | A according to 'the laſt of thoſe writers, are either 
fax an alphabet, or A made by reyexſion or diminution. 
The Abacus Pyrh; agoriens brag all; 9 7 8 Hoare Reyerſion is either turhi g * Whole. eſcutcheon 1 15 
What we call wie able. ABLE, down; or the adding anoth er eſcutcheon, od a. 
Ludolfus and Welfius give us meth ous of per forming mutti- former. 
plication without the RA of the. Pats 5% they are too ope- e the blemiſhing CERT y adding a ſtain,” or 
roſein ordinary caſes for practice. MuLTIPLICATI9N-| | * diminution : Rs uch Arc a point 5 5 8 Feline 

AzAcvus,in archite 7 85 1s the We member of the ca- 2 AP xy Point, a $0 inter, and a 

pital of a column; ſetying as a End of crowning, both tobe . or its Proper file, ELF, OINT, 045, hog 

Sapital and the wholecolumn.. See COLUMN. 


Dwers of our dictionäry-writers, make the Abacus tobe the 1 may Th. added, that theſe marks muſt always be either taw- 

capital i it ſelf ; Which is Kr ay as tQ make the ny, or muxrey 5. tothe i of aiming 80 e, they * 

crown of tþ the «MW the w bale e ce W Some additions of honour. See TAwxy, MukRkEx, 

The laſt Editor of Guillim diſcards the whole 2 5 of 4- 

' batements, as a chimera. He alledges, that ni ASE: 
$ 


ul : isto 1 85 met, Micha) 80 ſuch bearing; and that it f a con- 
nl. ' tradiQtion to ft emi it. Arms, being 150 uia 105 's & ho- 
t 


noris, canno tof any mark o& in famy, withou tceaf 
aves the root of e e 215 In) up the WIR | tobe arms, and b e of diſgrace: : which all wou 


lawing {pri encompaſſed the sket all aroun eetr 5 to lau ade. Add, that as no hereditary honour can be 

ing wich the lies it gur ſed back into a kindof ſcrolls. = nee; O neither can the marks ther of. Bot 

genious ſculptor paſſing by, took the hint, and 1 FX 7 indeed, may be forfeited; "as in the caſe of tre on, 1 2 
be, 


ceuted a cpi Qn 518. plans 1 e e brick Nr. pre I ron is roral}y reverſed, to intimate a total i 
Oh 
or body of the cap E a repreſentation her 


Abacus, the leaves by the volutes, andthe basket by 

. inſtances 2 are produced to the he colt hy Ce 
Archit. fig. 21. {of ORDER, Keane bee derte ee exe theſe Fo ſhe Ay 
CORINTHIAN, hos \ , extracrdinary reſentments of Pain 1 is committed 
There is ſome difference in the form of the Abacus i in Ds age preſence, do not an dunb te to 5 proof 0 of fuch en Cc 1 
orders. In the Tuſcan, Doric, and antient Tonic, it is 1 8 2 h leſs 17 8 being of particular badg 


ſquare m r, well enough repreſenting i fa theken of inferior otfic rs, as Kings at arms. 
whence the French call roller trench 11158 e 4.4 let 17 575 9 alſo uſed in alaw-ſenſe, for the fruſtrating, or 


& fig. 28. lie. Qs. 140 45 32. lit. k. See, alſo the articles T vs-| | ſetting alide3 ſuit, on a . erer ee 


CAN, DoR1Cc,: NIC. ter, or gs there, — 

In the richer — it loſes its native form; its four ſides, Fes £4. | ome © exception alledged, and made 

or faces, — arched, ox cut inwards, with ſome Orna- oke thep laintiff” 's wit, as wanting due for 
nt, as a roſe, ox. other WAY: or ches tail in therniddle| | E nba et Ale Latin ; or againſt bis count, ar del hi 


af each arch. :: dee 20. See alſo the articles“ Ele inſufficient, or from the writ, rs 
Sarnen, Set de alſo 0 Fro WER, N being na my thu vc ea mic ede 8 bei 
But ſome architects take other ſibertics 1 the Abacus in| before ano 8 or again the pad AS 64 hs 
vol of its name, place, and office. Tack in he Tae, 7 certain, 0 on account of ſome miſhomer, or the death of one of 
order, where it is the lar argelk and moſt, meiſirs, as. taking up the parties, Or the marriage of the plaintiff being a e e 
one third of the height of the whole . — 0 it is HTS to which ſome N Upon any of theſe, the 
called. the dye of. Wee — * icit js not al wa fendant x prays that the plaintiff”; 3 or e 27. 


the upper mol. member of the capital; acymatium bei "chat his ſuit may ceaſe for 
ent, ee baits: be make ape * a ly ge . 
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ABATEMENT alſo, denotes an irregular entry upon lands, or 
tenements, left vacant by their former poſleſſor, and not yet 
laid hold of by the next heir. See EXTRV. 


= — 1 I 


As he that puts out the poſſeſſor is, 0 todiſſeize ; ſo he that 


interpoſes, or ſteps in between the former poſſeſſor and his 
heir, is ſaid to abate, See Disskisix. | 
Cokeon Littleton diſtinguiſhes between Abatement and intru- 
fion ; butthe new book of entries renders Abatement by intru- 
0. See INTRUSION. | 
ABBESS, the ſuperior of an abbey, or conyent of nuns. See 
Abr, Nux, tc, ; | 
 The-Hbeſs has the ſame rights, and authority over her nuns, 
that the abbots regular have over their monks. See ABBOT. 
The ſex indeed does not allow her to perform the ſpiritual 
functions atinexed to the prieſthood, wherewith the abbot is 
uſually inveſted ; but there are inſtances of ſame Abbeſſes, who 
have a right, or rather a privilege, to commiſſion a prieſt to act 
_ forthem. They haye even akind of epiſcopal juriſdiQion, 
as well as ſome abbots, who are exempted from the viſitation 
of their dioceſans. See EXEMPTION. ) ; 
F. Martene, in his treatiſe on the rites of the church, obſerves, 
that ſome 4be[[es haye formerly confeſſed their nuns. He 
adds, that their exceſſive curioſity carried them ſuch lengths, 
that there aroſe a flity of checking it. | 


S. Baſil, in his rule, allows the Hbeſt to be preſent with the 


prieſt at the confeſſions of her nuns. See Coxrkssiox. 
ABBEY, or ABBY, a monaſtery, or religious houſe, governed 
by a ſuperior under the title o abo 


rection of an abbot, and the other of a prior : but abbot and 
prior (we mean aprior e are much the ſame thing; 
differ in little but the name. See PRIOR. 


_ lity ; even ſo 
98 title of abbots, . Philip 1. 


dukes of Orleans, are called abbots of the monaſtery of S. Ag- 


nan. The dukes ofAquitain were called abbots of the monaſ- 
tery of 2 Hilary, at Poitiers; and che carls of Anjou of S. 
. Aubin * INUIT 5 Tee Re 44 Nolan. 
: One third of the beſſ haveſicgs in Fogland N Arnd by 
the popes grant, appropriated toAbbey/,and other religious hoy- 
ſes 7 5 ON ee diſſolution under bing Fer VIII. 
became lay-fees : 190 ſuch were diſſplved, o 


000 1. * W b i o TIS" {3 404 15 
ABBOT on N. ſuperior of a monaſitry of monks e- 
rected into an abhey,or prelacy. - See ABBEY, and ABBESS, 


The name ber S en- i fe &- 
i bs N Ab; W the 
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96 * 


degms of divers of 

both, or Avoth';"i.e. cla of 

| that Jeſus Chriſt for 
his diſciples to call any man their father on carch : wh 

words S. Jerom turns the ſuperiors naf 

/_ __  histims, for aſſuming the title of A,, or fathers. 
er 0H v1 211} 10.30 915006 

The name Abbot, then, appears as old as the inſtitution of 
monks it ſelf. The governors of the primitive monaſte- 
ries aſſumed indifferently the titles Abet, and Atchimandkite. 


See Moxx, and ARCHIMANDRITE. 


They were really diſtinguiſhed. fromthe clergy, though fre- 


quently canfounded with them, becauſe a degree above 8 
men. e Io Heliodotus, ſays expreſsly, lia 
i 8 ranſe, alia clericorum. Sce CLERGY, PRIEST, 


Ges. N22 90) 1 14 J1 CGH 903 3668 To 806 
In thoſe early days, the Abbots were ſubje&to the 


. 
. 
- 


Cities, built in the fartbeſt ſolitudes, they had no ſhare im ecle· 
_ Caſtical affairs. They went on Sundays:to the pariſh- church 


was ſent the winiſter the ſacramenp; till at length they 
were allowed 3212 prieſts of their own body. * 8 
The Abbot; or Archimandtite himſelf was uſually the prieſt : 
but his function ex no farthetzthan to the ſpmitüal aſ- 
: Gfiance af his manaſtery ; and be remainrd ſtil] in obedience 
the biſhop . 519295 vb OI! | 7 2 ilfe 
There being among the Abbots ſeveral eee 
they made i vigorous oppoſition toi the riſing hereũos af thofe; 
times ; which fitſt 6ccafioned the biſhops It 
:-their deſarts, and fix them about the ſuburbs of cities; and at 


gth in thecities themſelyes : from which æra their degene- 
racy is to be dated. | | 
The Abbots, now, ſoon. wore oft their former plainneſs and 
ſimplicity, and began to be looked on as a ſort of little pre- 
lates. In time they would be independent of the biſhop ; and 
became ſo inſupportable, that ſome ſevere laws were made a- 
gainſt them at the council of Chalcedon : this notwithſtand- 
ing, in time, many of them carried the point of independen- 


cy ; and got the appel lation of lord, with other badges of the 


1 articularly the mitre. | 
ence aroſe new ſpecies and diſtinctions of Abbots, mitred, 


and not mitred ; croziered, and not croꝛiered, 0ecumenical 
Abbots, cardinal Abbots, &c. | | 


Mitred 22 were thoſe privileged to wear the mitre ; and 
wi 


ot abbeſs. See ABBOT, | 
be ; differ from priories, in that the one are under the di- 


d I which at amedium e | 
nd 35009 I. yearly.revenye, which at am: edto| came to Sk N * 
28 en ge | bot) arenow chiefly Giltinguithed into regular, and com- | 


having, withal, a full epiſcopal authority within their ſeveral 
precindts.— Among us, theſe were alſo called Abbots ſove- 
reign, and Abbots general; and were lords of parliament. Of 
theſe Sir Edward Coke reckons twenty-ſeven in England, 
beſide two mitred priors. See PRIo-x 
| =_ reſt, who were not mitred, were ſubject to the dio- 
Ml, 4, a1; « of end ho fnad; - od: otras. 5 
Pere Hay, a BenediQine monk, in his book entitled Aſtrum 
mextinaum, maintains, that the Abbors of his order have not 
only an epiſcopal, but even a papal juriſdiction, poteſtatens 
quaſi epiſcopalem, imo quaſi papalem; and as ſuch can confer 
the lower orders of deacon and ſubdeacon.SeeOR DINATION. 


Rev complaints of their privileges being invaded by the 
monks ; and were N ret offended, Gl in ſynods and 
councils there was no diſtinction between them. On this 
occaſion pope Clement TV. ordered, that the Abbots ſhould 
only wear their mitres æmbroidered with gold, and leave 
je wels to the biſhops. MITRE. De ef 
Crozrered A89yoTs, are thoſe who bear the crozier, or paſtoral 
ſtaff, SeeCrozitr. 15 9 
There are ſame croziered and not mitred; as the Abbot of 
the Benedictine abbey at Bourges: and others, both the one 
and the other. — Air 
Among the Greeks, ſome even took ihe PALEY of oecume- 
. nical Abbots, or univerfal Abbors, in imitation of the patriarchs 
of Conſtantinople. Ste D&GUMENICAL:« — 
Nor have the Latins been much behind them in that reſpeR : 
the Abbot of Cluny, in a council held at Rome, ' aſſumed the 
title of Abbas Abbatum, Abbot of Abbots ; and pope Calixtus 
ave the ſame Abb»: the title of cardinal Abbot. Nee CLUNY. 
0 uy nothing of other cardinal Abbots, thus denominated 
from their being the principal Abbots of monaſteries which 
came to be ſeparated. "3 "ig AA 
' -mendatory. | | ; . Ul 
ABBOTS regular, are real monks or religious, who have taken 
the vows, and wear the habit of the order. - SeeREGULAR; 
RELIGIOUS, Vow, ec. — 


Suchare all bott preſumed to be ; it being expreſly provided 


the} monks. 


1 
Seehsumgbicriox, 


It antientl 
to call themiout off:-.cxenils 


by the canons, that none but a monk have the command over 

ABBOTS imcommendamn, are ſeculars ; Hough they have under- 
gone the'tonfure, and are obliged by their bulls to take orders 
whenthey'come of age See SECULAR,” ToNSURE, . 


. 


the adminiſtration of their abbeys for a time; yet do they 
* reap the fruits of them for ever; as well as the regular 
. 0117 LIC | ; 
Their bulls give them a full power tam in ſpiritnalibus quam 
in temporalibun. And yet, it is true, that the commendatory 
Abbots do not perform any ſpiritual offices; nor have they any 
ſpiritual juriſdiction oer their monks. So that the phraſe i 
| Ke 44, is rather ſomething of the Roman ſtyle, than a 
reality. >; L3G 10, e OD a 
Some of their canoniſts rank the commendam in the number of 
benefices, iter titulos beneficiornm. It is, in truth, no more 
than a canonical title, or proviſion to enjoy the fruits of a be- 
nefice: but as ſuch proviſions are contrary to the antient ca- 
nons, none but the pope; by diſpencing with the old law, can 
gra „. Fee COMMENDAM, BENEFICE, c. 
ur own hiſtory ſpeaks very little of theſe commendat 
Aulos; und it is probable the practice never preyailed muc 
among us. Hence, many af our writers have been led into 
the miſtake, of ſuppoſing that all A bots are monks. Of this 
we have a remarkable ihſtance, in the diſpute about the in- 


menen en vento ofthe lines for transforming geometrical figures, call- 
the ordinary paſtors. Their monaſteries being remote from 


ed by the French the Nobervallian lines. Dr. Gregory, in 
the Philoſophical" Trahfactions, aun 1694. rallies the Abbe: 


Gloy, be held the Abbey of S. Martin de Cores in com- 
Vith the reſt of the people: or, if e were too remate, aprieſt | m 


— | 

© imagines we are returned into that fabulous age, wherein a 
rl Might, be allowed to ſay-what he pl Which 
12 e the dbbet tak es hald of, and returns the raillery, with 


n with being a monk: The good father, ſays he, 


etemony whereby Ant abe created, is properly called 
Sion; . es, mough abuſtvely, conſecration. 
and Conse KTrIox | 
donſiſted im cl baching him with the habit called 
I putting the paſtoral ſtaff in his hand, and the 
ſhoes called pedales, or pedules, on his feet. Theſe particula- 

rifies 


o rel onthedofor, in the Memoir. de I Ac ade m. an. 1703. 
0 4. . 
ae 


— 
1 
4 


When the Abbots firſt aſſumed the mitre, the biſhops made 


Though the term commendam inſinuates, that they have ay. | 
hold. 


— — ——— ————— 


ABD 


rities we learn from the ordo Romanus of Theodore archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury. | 3 8 

The title 4bbot has alſo been given to certain biſhops, by rea- 
ſon their ſees had originally been abbeys ; and that they were 

even elected by the monks : ſuch are thoſe of Catanea and 
Montreal, in Sicily. See Bishop. | | 


The ſame appellation is extended to the ſuperiors, cr generals 


of ſome congregations of regular canons ; as that of St. Ge- 


nevieve at Paris. See CANON, GENEVIEVE, fc. 
ABBOT is alſo a title bore by ſeveral magiſtrates, and other lay- 
perſons.--- Among the Genoeſe, one of their principal ma- 
iſtrates was called the Abbot of the people. : 

n France, particularly about the time of Charlemaign, there 
were ſeveral lords and courtiers, who having the ſuper-in- 
tendency of certain abbeys committed to them, were ſtyled, 
Abba-comites, or abby-counte. See Anne, COUNT, c. 


* 


ABBREVIATU RE“, or ABBREVIATION, a contraction of 


a word, or paſſage; made by dropping ſome of the letters, 
and ſubſtituting certain marks, or characters in their place. 
See SYMBOL.  * bann 2 
* The word is derived fron the Latin brevis, of the Greek 
Bpayvs, ſhort. | | 


Lawyers, phy) ficians, Ec. uſe abundance of Abbreviatures ;|;* | arts, as alſo the foetus in partu 
partly for the ſake of expedition, and partly for that of my- 
ſtery.---A liſt of the-principal Abbreviatares in the ſeveral arts | 


and faculties, fee under the article CHARACTER. 


Of all people,the Rabbins are the greateſt dealers in this way; 
their writings are unintelligible, without an explication of the] 
Hebrew Abbreviatares. The Jewiſh authors and copiſts don't} 
content themſelves to abbreviate words, like the Greeks and] 
Latins, by retrenching ſome of the letters, or ſy1kbles there- 
of; but they frequently take away all but thę initial letter. 
Thus, JJ itands tor rabbi, and & ſtands for ON, NN or] 


D according to the place it is found in. 


But what is more, they frequently take the initial letters of ſe- 


veral ſucceeding words, join them together, and adding vow- 
els to them, make a barbarous ſort of word, repreſentative of 

all the words thus abridged. Thus, Rabb: Schelemob Farrhi 
in the jargon of Hebrew Abbrepiatures,. is called Raſi; and 
Na bi Mo eben Maiemon, Rambam. And thus again N“ 


s put for Hd BI! INDIA FIND downn in abdito evertit iram. | 


ercerus, David de Pomis, Schindler, Buxtorf, c. Toh 


ABD 


| payonymon, or different termination of aba; eſpecially as in 
bdbome antient gloſſes it is written Abdumen,. which might have 
been formed from abds, as /egumern from ige, the o and i be- 
N ing often interchw ged. +: n ec 
Anatomitts uſually div ide the body into three regions, or ven- 
ters: the head, the thorax or breaſt, and the Abdomen, which 
makes the loweſt part of the trunk; being terminated by the 
diaphragm above, and the inguen or pubis below. 
ce Bop. | | TY 
The Abdomen is lined internally with a thin, ſoft membrane, 
which inveſting all the viſcera above mentioned, contains and 
keeps them in their place, called the peritongum: upon a rup- 
ture or dilatation whereof, they are apt to fall, and form thoſe 
tumors called hernias. See PERITONE&UM, and HERNIA. 
It is covered and defended with five pair of muſcles ; Which 
notonly defend the viſcera, but by their alternate relaxations, 
and contractions in reſpiration, promote the action of di- 
geſtion, and the extruſion of the fæces and urine. By theit con- 
traction, the cavity of the Ahdomen is ſtraitned, and the deſcent 
ol the contents of the viſcera through the inteſtines pramat- 
ed. They are the proper antagoniſts to the ſphincters of the 
anus and bladder, and forcibly expel the excrements of thoſe 
tion , See RESPIRATION, 
IGESTION, DELIVERY, Sc. . N 
Theſe muſcles are the obliqni deſcendentes, and aſcendentes, 
rectur, tranſre ſalis and pyramidalis ; ſee each under its proper 
article; Onr1Quvus, RECTUs, PYRAMIDAL1S, e. 
The Abdomen is ſubdivided into three leſſer regions or cavi- 
ties: the uppermòſt, called the epigaſtric, commences from 
the diaphragm and cartilago enſiformis, and terminates two 
fingers breadth above the navel : the ſecond, called the um- 
- bilical, begins where the former ends, and terminates two 
fingers breadth below the navel : the third, called the hypo- 


* 


| Fa ric, deſcends as low as the os pubis. See ErP1GASTRiIC, 
MBILICAL, and HYPOGASTRIC,, OO 

Each of theſe ſubdiviſions, the more accurate writers divide 
further into three parts ; a middle, and two lateral ones, called 
the bypochondrizms. The middle part of theumbilicat, is called 
 theambilicas, or navel; and its lateral parts the ſumbi, tains : 
the middle of thehypogaſtric, is called the ypagaſtrium; and 
its fides the i/;@ or flanks. See each under its proper place, E- 
 PIGASTRIUM, HYPOCRONDRIOM, UMBILICUS, Ec. .* 


, 


given explications of ſuch Abbreviatures.---The moſt copious ABDUCTION*, in 08e a kind of argumentation, by the 


coll :tion of Roman Abbreviatures, is that of Sertorius Utſa-] Greeks called A 285 , 
tus: Sertorn Urſati, equitis, de notis Romanorum, commentarins.| 

ABBRE UVOIR®, in maſonry, the joint, or juncture of to 
ſton es; or the interſtice, or ſpace left between them to be filled 


up with mortar. See STONE, MORTAR, MASONRY, Oc. 


The word is French, and literally denotes a watering place. |. 


. © - . - 


| herein, the greater extreme is evi- 
dently contained in the medium, but the medium not ſo evi- 
dently in the leſſer extreme as not to require ſome further me- 
dium, or proof to make itappear. "2 

It is called Mees, from ab and Jaco, I draw ; becanfe, 
. from the concluſion, it draws us an to prove the propoſition 


— 


ABBROCHMENT. . See the article ABROCUHMENT. I Thus, in the nogiſm, All whom God abſolves are free 
ABBUTTALS. See the article ABUTTALS.f Of | 


ABCEDARY, ABCEDARIAN, or ABECEDARIAN,, is ſome- 
times applied to compoſitions, whoſe {parts are diſpoſed in 
the order of the letters of the alphabet. See ALPHABET. 
In this ſenſe Abcedarian is ſynonimous with alphabetical. | 


10n for 


but the minor, or aſſumption is not ſo, without 3 5 other 
* 


5 8 4 ph ſuffering ol Jeſus Chriſt 700 2 
— Thus we meet With Abcedariau pſalms, lamentations, pray- FABDUCTOR, or ABDUCENT, in anatomy, a name common 
ers, and the like; chiefly among Hebrew writers ; which | to ſeveral muſcles, whoſe action is the got i open- 
ma ces it probable they were the inyenters of this ſpecies of ing, or pulling back the parts they are fixed to. See MUSCLE. 
Wits rl og a60lt ei > [11123 2127 Enos BO 9 name is Latin, compounded. of ah, from, and duce, [ 
ABDICATION, the ad whereby a magittrate, or perſon inn draw. Their antagoniſts are called Addufores. See Avpuc- 
- office, renounces, and gives up the ſame, before r monty 2 q 


term of ſervice is expired. See RENUNTIATION. .'.- . FABDUCTOR Azricxlaris, or of the little finger, ariſes from 
Al dicatios is frequently confounded with reſignation; but,] the annular ligament, and the third and fourth bones of 
5 ſtrictly ſpeaking, there is a difference: Abdication being done the carpus in the ſecond rank; and is inſerted externally 
purely and 2 whereas reſignation is done in fav our of into the firſt bone of the little finger: it ſerves to draw that 
ſome third perſon. See RESIGNATION.) | {bi finger fromthe reſt.— See Tab. Anat. (Myol. ) fig. 2. ». 23. 
In this ſenſe, Diocletian, and Charles V. are ſaid to have a-] See alſo the article Fu R - - b 2 4 
dicatad the crown; Philip IV. of Spain reſigned it. The] In ſome ſubjeRs it appears divided into two or three muſcles, 
parliament voted King James's violation of the laws, and his] conſiſting of ſo many different ſeries of fibres. 
6 quirzing the kingdom, without providing for the due admini-[Anpucrok Indicis, or of the fore finger, ariſes from the inſide 


ation of affairs in his abſence, to ĩniport an Abdication of the | . ofthe bone of the thumb, and is inſertediinto the firſt bone of 


crown. II [= the fore finger, which it draws from the reſt towards the 
ABDICATION is more particularlyuſed among Roman writers, thumb. See Tab. Avar. (Myol.) fig-1: . 32. & fig. 6. 5. 24. 
for the ac whereby a father diſcarded or diſclaimed his ſon, & fig. 7. u. 8. 140 DAR 2 


and expelled him the family... , . - ABDUCTOR nini digiti' manus. See ABDUCTOR Awricularic. 
In this ſenſe the word js ſynonymou 


nod a 47 
: . nonymous with the Greek aawoxn-|ABDUCTOR iii 775 d, or of the little toe, ariſes from 
fotic, and the Latin a familia aliengtio, or ſometimes; ablega- the outſide of the os Sto, near the exterior bone of the me- 
71e, and wegatio.;.and ſtands oppoſed to adoption. Itis di- tatat᷑ſus, and is inſerted laterally into the outſide of the ſecond 
| ſtinguiſhed from eæhæredatio, or: dilinheriting, in that the for-] bone of that toe, which it pulls from the reſt.---See fig. 1. 4. 
mer was done in the father's life-time, the'latter: by: will at. 4. 49? fe. 6. F. 9997-41 a0 ee viies Gon 4 
his death: So that whoever, wastabdicated; was alſd diſ-|AnBnuctor pollicis, called alfo rhexar, ſprings from the annu- 
inherite?, but not vice verſs,' See EXA. | lar ligament, and firſt bone of the-carpus; from whence 
ABDOMEN'*, in anatomy, the belly, or lower venter; or paſſing to the thumb, it makes that fleſhy body called 
that part of the body comprehended een the thorax, and mons lunz it draws the thumb from che fingers. See 
the hips. See VEN TER. G. * nf. >; 4 31. f. 2. . 21. & fg. 6. . 25. & 
The word is derived from the Latin abb, 1 hade either be- Hg. 7. ednet ende 7 if 
| cauſe many of the principal'viſcera of the body'are'contained,| ABDUCTOR' pollicis pedis, or of the great toe, ſprings from 
and as it were hidden in this part 3 or av others impgine; be- the inſide of the os calcis,” and the greater os cuneiforme ;; and 
- cauſe the part itſelf js uſually covered and coticealed from fight, is inferted into the outſide of the exterior: os ſeſumoideum 
. , whereas the part over it, viz the: thorax,; in frequently left pollicis : it ſerves to draw the great toe ſrom the reſt. See 
bare. Others ſyppaſe the. ward Al damen, a.compoatdof a- fig. . 72; tf fig. . . 5a. See alſu the article To-. 
| « and ementum, in regard the dmentum or caut i one of the ADC TOR bci, or of the eye, is one of the four tecti, or 


23.3.4 


Par contained in it in fins take Alumi ſor a meer ſtrait muſcles, ariſing fromthe bottom of the orbit, and ſpread 
S190 T1401 0 een nnn 20 00h gon Dae 725071012 ec $07 od ei x8 Bus 057 


er 


ABI 


over the firſt proper tunic; ſerving to draw the eye towards 


the outer canthus. See Eve, Recri. 


ABECEDARIAN, See the article ABCEDARY. 


ABELIANS, ABELONIANS, or, ARELOITES, 


retics in Africa, not far from Hippo, whoſe 


tenet, and practice . — their nd 


Theſe heretics, nconfiderable in themſelves, (for they were 
confined to a lle compaſs, and laſted not long; ) are be- 
come famous, by the great pains the learned have taken to 


in a $'d abſtinence, 
— 2 | | 


aſcertain the principle they. went upon, and 
their denomination. 


a ſe& of he- 
diſtinguiſhing 


the reaſon o 


Some will have them to have built upon that text of St. A 


1 Cor. vii. 29. Let they that have wider be as though they 


zone. A late writer concludes, that they 
marriage on the foot of the terreſtrial 


that there was no other union between Adam and Eve, but 
that of hearts. He adds, they had likewiſe an eye to the 

ractice of Abel, whom they held to have been married, 
but never to have known his wife: and from him they de- 


rived their name. 


Bochart obſerves, that it was a tradition current throughout 
the eaſt, that Adam conceived ſo much ſorrow for the death 
of Abel, that he was a hundred and thirty years without hav- 
ing to do with Eve. This, he ſhews, was the ſentiment 

the Jewiſh doQors; from whom the fable was tranſmitted to 
the Arabs: And hence it was, according to Giggeus, that 
SIND thabala, Arabic, came to ſignify, to abſtain from one's 
wife. He concludes, that he is the moſt miſtaken perſon 
in the world, or the ſtory had reached Africa, and given 


occaſion both to the ſeq, and the name. 


It is true, the Rabbins do hold, that Adam, after the death 
of Abel, remained along time without any uſe of marriage ; 
and till the time when he begot Seth : butto ſay that this was 
a hundred and thirty years is a manifeſt error, and contrary 
to. their own chronologies, which place Seth's birth in the 
hundred and thirtieth year of the world, or of Adam's life ; 


as may be ſeen in their two Seder Olams. 
Abarbanel ſays 
dam's fall; as 


mites, rather than Abeltans. 


In effect, it is more than probable, they took their name from 


Abel, for no other reaſon, but becauſe like that 
had no iſſue: not that he lived in continence 


but becauſe he was killed before he had married. 
ABETTOR, or ABBETTOR, in law, one who incites, in- 
courages, or ſets another on to perform ſomething criminal ; 


or ſome way ſeconds, and aſſiſts him in the 
ſelf. See ACCESSORY. 


Thus, they who procure others to ſue out falſe $ 
felony, or murder againſt men, to render them i ous, 


are particularly denominated Averrors. 


So, Abettors in murder, are ſuch as adviſe or procure a mur- 
der to be committed, or are acceſſory thereto. See Mon- 


DER. 


There are Abettors in felony, but not in treaſon : the law 
looking on all thoſe concerned in treaſon as principles. See 


REASON. 


ABEYANCE *, AREI1ANCE, or ABBAYANCE, in law-books ; 
ſomething that only exiſts in expeQation, or in the intend- 


ment, and remembrance of the law. 


The word ſeems derived of the French Abbayer, or Italian Abba- 


jare, to bark; by a taken from 


neſt for meat, bark, as it were devour it with expectation. 


h Spelman rather chuſes to derive it from 
=: to hold at bay, to defer or keep off. 


Abeyance in our law, amounts to much the ſame with here- 
ditas jacens, among the Romans, and xAnpos a eg, or 
_ *:2arwr, among the Greeks; i. e. bereditas ſperata, or ex- 


hectara, or rather nounum Dominium expetans. 


ſay lands and goods do jacere ; ſo common lawyers ſay, that 
ance: much as logicians 
ing; and as weſome- 


It is a maxim in law, that of every land, either there is a fee 
e.----If a church be- 
come vacant by the death of the parſon, the freehold is ſaid 
to be in Abeyance, till anew parſon be induQed : for the pa- 
tron has not the fee, but only the right of preſenting to-it 

«the freehold itſelf being in the incumbent thus preſented, an 


therefore, till ſuch preſen in no body. 
AB-INTES jy ewe — civil law, is 


things in like condition are in 
ſay a thing is poſſe, or in 
times ſay a thing is in nubibas. 


ſimple in ſomebody, or it is in 


TATE, An-INTESTATO, i 


applied to a perſon who inherits from one who died inteſ- 


tate. See INTESTATE. 


rec, Or exempt, from all amerciaments for 
of any kind. See AMERCIAMENT. | 


Vor. I, , | 


ABISHERSING *, an ancient law-term, Seay a being 


it was a hundred and thirty years after A- 
believing, with the other Rabbins, that Cain 
and Abel were conceived immediately after Adam's tranſ- 

reſſion. But, ſay others, be this as it will, whether a con- 
tinence on occaſion of the fall, or of Abel's death ; it was 
the continence of Adam, not of Abel, that theſe heretics imi- 
tated; who, on this footing, ſhould have been called Ada- 


lated their 
; alledging, 


arch they 


compaſs. 
ABIURATION“, in a general ſenſe, the a& of denyi 


ing, or Mickerrin. © © . | 
The word 4hiſber/img, in a charter or grant, is ſaid to give 
e proprietor not only the forfeitures, and amerciaments of 
all others for tranſgreſſions committed within his fee; but 
alſo exempts him from all ſuch controul by any within that 


* 


- 


or 2 a thing in a ſolemn manner, and even w 
Os word b Lada Grerdtls nngonidad of 2, and jars e.& 
| w is I 0 ſuratio, 7 aro „ 4. 
3 Nantes es 
Among the Romans, Mir won 2 the denying a debt, 
pledge, 8 or the like truſt, by a falſe oath. = 
n which ſenſe, Abjzration coincides with petjuration ; 
ſtands diſtinguiſhed from ejuration, where the oath is ſup- 
poſed juſt. See PErJuRY, G. | 


ABJURATION, is more particularly uſed for a ſolemn recan- 


8 or renunciation of ſome doctrine, or opinion, as 
falſe and pernicious. | E 
In our own laws, to abjure a perſon, is torenounce all autho- 
rity or dominion of ſuch a perſon---By the oath of Abjur ation, 
a perſon binds himſelf not to own any regal authority in the 
perſon called the Pretender, nor ever to pay him the obedience 
of a ſubject. See Oa rA, ALLEGIANCE, Ec. | 


ABJURATION is alſo uſed in our ancient cuſtoms, for an oath 


taken by a perſon guilty of felony ; who flying toa place of 
ſanQuary, would {wear to forſake the realm for ever, in lieu 
of other puniſhment.---We alſo find inſtances of temporary 
22 viz. for three years, for one year and a day, and 
the IKE. | | : 
This, in ſome caſes, was admitted from criminals in lieu of 
death. The devotion for the church was ſo warm, from the 
time of Edward the confeſſor to the reformation, that if a 
man having commtittted felony, could recover a church or 
church-yard before he were apprehended, it was an aſylum 
from which he could not be brought to take his trial at law; 
but confeſſing his crime to the ul ices, or coroner, and ab- 
jaring the kingdom, he was at liberty, See ASYLUM. 
After Abjaration, a croſs was given him, which he was 
carry in his band through the highways, till he was got ours 
the king's dominions ; which was called the banner of mo- 
ther- church. | 5 - 
In time, Abjzration dwindled into a perpetual confinement of 
the priſoner to the ſanctuary; wherein, after abjaring his li- 
A and free habitation, ke was allowed to ſpend his life. 
By Stat. 21. Jac. I. all uſe of ſanctuaries, and conſequently 
of Abjaration, is taken away. See SANCTUARY. 


er marriage; ABLACTATION is uſed, in the ancient agriculture, for 4 


ance it 


who when ear- 
che phraſes tenir 


As civilians 


12 


method of ingratting; wherein the cyon of one tree, being 
united ſome time to the ſtock of another; is afterwards cut 
off, and as it were weaned from its mother- tree. * 
Among the modern writers, Ablactation is more uſually called 
inarching, or grafting by approach. See the manner of per- 
forming it under the article INARCHING: | 
AblaFation is only practicable where the ſtock to be ed 
on, and the tree from which the graft is to be taken, ftand ſo 
near, that the branch or cyon may be applied, without cutting 
off. Hence, itis chiefly uſed on plants that grow in caſes ; as 
orange, lemon, pomegranate, vines, jeſſamines, Ec. The 
ſeaſon is April or May. To 22 it, the uſual method 
is to take the branch intended for the graft, and pare it away, 
both the rind and wood, the length of three inches; then, 
paring likewiſe the ſtock, ſo that they may join cloſely to 
each other, they bind them together, and cover them over 
with clay, or grafting-wax. As ſoon as they are found well 
incorporated together, the head of the ſtock is to be cut off 
four inches above the binding ; and the ſpring following, the 
rn: leaving the ſtock to ſubſiſt by it ſelf. 

r, the operation may be done, by cutting off the head of the 
ſtock at firſt, and ng top a little floped, and applyi 
the graft thereto, as in ſhoulder-grafting. But this method 


is not found equally ſucceſsful. 


ABLAQUEATION, a name uſed by tlie ancient writers of 


1 for an operation in gardening, whereby earth is 
ug from about a vine, or other fruit- tree, and its roots laid 
bare, to expoſe them more to the ſun, rain, and air, in order 
to promage its fecundity. See FxuiT-T 'REE. 7 


ABLATIVE *, in grammar, the fixth caſe of Latin nouns, 


See CASE. | | 
»The word is Latin, formed ab 4uferende, aking avey; Follies 


— for comparing, as well as taking away. 
The Ablative is oppoſite to the dative ; the firſt expreſſing 
me action of taking away, and the latter that of giving. See 
ATIVE. | 
The Mblative ſcarce anſwetsto the juſt Idea of a caſe ; at leaſt, 
it is the moſt yague of all others. It will be ſhewn.a its place, 
that the Engliſh, and other modern tongues, have propegly no 
fuch thing as caſes : but even in the ancient! es, from 
which the notion of caſesis borrowed, it is ſuggeſted the Ab/a- 
ve is only a fort of ſupernumerary, or ſupplement to'thereft. 


he five proper caſes not being found fuſficient to expreſi al! 
the relations of things to a>. recourſe was had tu an 
» expediett; 


AB O 


expedient ; viz. the putting a prepoſition before Tome of 
— other caſes and this ilae the Ablative. See PRE- 
POSITION: + . 8 e 
It may be added, that in the plutal number, the Ablarrve is 
{till more obſcure ; as being only the dative repeated. 

In Engliſh, French, &c. there is no preciſe mark whereby 
to diſtinguiſh the Ablative from other caſes ; and we only ule 
the term in analogy to the Latin. Thus, in the two phraſes, 


the magnitude of the city, and he ſpoke much of the city; 


we ſay, that of the city in the firſt is genitive, and in the lat- 
ter Ablative : by reaſon it would be ſo, if the two phraſes 
Were expreſſed in Latin. K 

ABLUENTS, ABLUENTIA, in medicine, 4 name ſome au- 
thors give to thoſe remedies, better known under the name of 
abſtergents. See ABSTERGENT. | 45 

ABLUTION, in antiquity, a religious ceremony, in uſe a- 
mong the Romans ; being a ſort of purification, performed 
by waſhing the body, ere they entered on ſacrifice. See 
SACRIFICE. _ | 4 
Sometimes they waſhed their hands, and feet, ſometimes the 
head, and oftentimes the whole body : for which purpoſe, at 
the entrance into their temples were placed marble veſſels 
filled with water. | 
This cuſtom, they probably learnt from the Jews; fince we 

read in ſcripture, that Solomon placed at the entry into the 
temple which he erected to the true God, a great laver, which 
the text calls a brazen ſea, where the prieſts waſhed them- 
ſelves before they offered ſacritice ; having beforehand ſanc- 
tified the water, by throwing into it the aſhes of the victim that 

Was ſlain in ſacrifice. N 

ABLUTION is particularly uſed in the Romiſh church, for a — 

of vine and water, which the communicants anciently too 
after the hoſt, to waſh it down, and help to digeſt it. 

The ſame term alſo ſignifies the water which ſerves to waſh 
the hands of the vrief who conſecrated it. 

ARLUTION, in pharmacy, is a preparation divers remedies under- 
go, by waſhing them in water, or ſome other fluid, proper to 
cleanſe, and free them of their impurities. See LoT10N. 

ABLUTION is ſometimes alſo uſed, though with leſs propriety, 
for the waſhing, or infuſing certain medicines in water, to 
freſhen them, and diſſolve their ſalts ; otherwiſe called dulci- 
fymg. See DULCIFYING. 

ABO ITION *, Anoris HN, in a general ſenſe, the act 

of deſtroying a thing, or reducing it to nothing. See DE- 

STRUCTION, atid ANNIHILATION. 


* The word is Latin ; derived, as fome think, from the Greek 
am ava, perdo ; but, according to others, compounded of ab 
and olere, to ſmell; g. d. ita perdere ut ne oleat guidem, not to 


leave any ſmell of it behind: yet in Pliny we even meet with | 


abolere odorem. 


Thus, in our laws, the 4bo/ition of a law, ſtatute, or cuſtom, 
is the dr or repealing it. See ABROGATION, RE- 
PEALING, STATUTE, c. 222 

In the civil law, the leave given by a prince or judge, to a 

criminal accuſer, to deſiſt from further proſecution of the ac- 

cuſed, is peculiarly called Abolit;on. 

- ABOMASUS, ABoMasuM, or ABOMASIUM, in comparative 
anatomy, one of the (ſtomachs, or ventricles of animals of 
the ruminating kind. See RUMINATING. 

Beaſts that chew the cud are found to have four ſtomachs ; 
viz. the rumen, or magnus venter, or ſtomach, properly ſo 
called, — reticulum, omaſus, and Abomaſus. See RUMINA- 
The Abomaſus, properly called the mau, is the laſt of the 
four ; being the place wherein the chyle is formed, and from 
which the fooddeſcends immediately into the inteſtines. 

It is full of leaves like the omaſus ; but its leaves have this 
particular to them, that beſide the membranes they conſiſt of, 
they contain a great number of glands, not found in any of 
the firſt. See OMasvs, c. | 

It is in the Abomaſas, of calves, and lambs, that the rennet 
or earning is formed, wherewith houſewives turn or curdle 
their milk. See RENNET. pits. <1 

ABORIGINES, or AzorIcenss,: in geography, a name 

ſometimes given to the primitive inhabitants of a country, or 
thoſe who had their original therein; in contradiſtin&ion to 
colonies, or new races of inhabitants, derived from elſe- 
where. See COLONY. . 
The term Aborigimes is famous in antiquity.----T hough now 
an appellative, it Was originally a proper name, given only to 
a certain people of Italy; and both the reaſon and origin of it 
are greatly diſputed among the learned. | 

ABORIGINES then denoted-a nation in Italy, which inhabited 
the ancient Latium, or country now called Romania, or 
Campagna di Roma. +l Au | 

In which ſenſe, the Aborigizes are diſtinguiſhed fromJanigene, 
who, according to the falſe Beroſus, inhabited the country be- 
fore them; from the Siculi, whom they expelled; from the 
Grecians, whom they deſcended from; from the Latins, 


whoſe name they aſſumed, after their union with Æneas and | 


the Trojans ; laſtly, from the Auſonii, Volſci, Oenotrii, &c. 
neighbouring nations in other parts of the country.” | 

Whence this __ came by the appellation, whether as be- 
longing to any of the ſpecies of A65rrgives, above recited (1); 


hs 


ABR 


or from their having been aberrigines, i. r. wandeters (2): or 
from their inhabiting the mountains (3), or on what other ac- 
count, is much diſputeee ln. 
(1) S. Jerom ſays, they were ſo called as being, abſſue origine, . 
ce primitive planters of the country, aſter the flood : Dion. 


Halicarnaſſeus accounts for the name, as denoting them the 
founders ofthe race of inhabitants of that country: others think: 
them ſo called as being originally Arcadians, who claimed ta 
be earth-born, and not deſcended from any people. 9241 
(2) Aurelius Victor ſuggeſts another opinion, viz. that they were 
called Aborigines, g. d. Aberriginet, from ab and erro, as ha- 
ving been before a wandring people, to which opinion Feſtus 
pives ſome credit : it is added, that Pelaſgians; another name 
© ſometimes given them, is of the ſame. import, and denotes va- 
| gabonds, like cane. 
(3) Pauſanias rather thinks they were thus called amo opeor, a 
montibus 3 which 2 ſeems confirmed by Virgil, who 
| {peaking of Saturn, the legiſlator of this people, lays, 
I genus indecile, ac diſperſum montibus altis | 
 Compoſuit, legeſque dedit.— _ | py 8 
The Aborigines were either the original inhabitants of the 
country, ſettled there by Janus, as ſome imagine, or by Saturn 
or Cham, as others, not long after the diſperſion; or even as 
ſome think before it : ot they were a colony ſent from ſome o- 
ther nation; who expelling the ancient inhabitants the Siculi, 
ſettled in their place. About this mother- nation there is 
great diſpute: ſome maintain it to be the Arcadians, parties of 
whom were brought into Italy at different times; the firſt un- 
der the conduct of Oenotrius, ſon of Lycaon, four hundred 
and fifty- five years before the Trojan war; a ſecond from 
Theſſaly; a third under Evander, ſixty years before the Tro- 
jan war: beſides another under Hercules; and another of 
acedæmonians, who fled from the ſeyere diſcipline of Ly- 
curgus : all theſe uniting, are ſaid to have formed the nation 
or kingdom of the Aborigines. Others will have them of Bar- 
barian rather than Grecian origin, and to have come from Scy- 
thia ; others from Gaul: laſtiy others will have them to be 
anaanites, expelled by Joſhua. | 
ABORTION, is uſed in medicine, for the unſeaſonable ex- 
cluſion of an imperfect human fetus, either alive, or dead; 
before the legitimate time of delivery. Sec DxLiveRy, and 
GESTATION. ＋ * 5 | 
In this ſenſe, Abortion amounts to the ſame with what we 
popularly call miſcarriage; the Latins abortus, and ſome- 
times abadtas, - | | | 
This may happen at any time of pregnancy; but if before the 
ſecond month after conception, it is properly called afal/e con- 
ception, or effluction- See CONCEPTION. 
e have inſtances of Abortions by the way of the mouth, the 
anus, the navel, c. See Fokrus, EunRVO, Cc. 
The uſual cauſes of Abortion, are immoderate cyacuations, vi- 
olent motions, ſudden paſſions, frights, c. Other cauſes 
are, the largeneſs and heavineſs of the fetus, irritations of the 
womb, relaxation of the ligaments of the placenta, weakneſs, 
and want of nouriſhment in the fœtus; exceſs of eating, long 
faſting or waking, the uſe of busks for the ſhape, offenſive 
ſmells, violent purgatives; and, in the general, any thing that 
tends to promote the menſes. 
The ſymptoms uſually preceding, are a fever, either continual 
or intermitting ; pain in the loins and head, heavineſs in the 
eyes, a bearing down and conſtriction of the abdomen. When 
the time of miſcarriage is juſt at hand, the pains are much the 
ſame as thoſe in labour. 
Abortion is dangerous where the time of pregnancy is far ad- 
vanced, ſo that the foetus mult be large: where the cauſe is 
very violent, the patient ſtrongly convulſed, a large hæmor- 


rhage 2 or enſues, the foetus is putrefied, c. Un- 
der other, circumſtances it rarely proves mortal. 
The treatment is to be adapted to the particular ſymptoms and 


circumſtances : if the patient be plethoric, as ſoon as the firſt 
_ ſymptoms diſcover themſetves, a vein is to be opened. In 
caſe of flooding, recourſe is had to proper aſtringents; or it 
thoſe fail, to fomentations, inj ections, and ſuffumigations. If 
a teneſmus attend, rhubarb is to be uſed ; and if there be an 
habitual laxity of the uterineweſlels, guaiacum. , 
ABORTION is alſo uſed, ſomewhat abuſiyely, for a fœtus which 
dying in the womb, continues there beyond the legitimate 
term; ſometimes ſeveral years, and ſometimes even during 
the whole life of the mother. See Fokrus. 
ABORTIVE; ſomething come before its due time, or before 
it is arrived at its maturity and perfection. See ABORTION. 
F. Jerom Florentinius has an expreſs treatiſe of the baptiſm of 
Abortrves, or abortive children. His aim is to ſhow that an 
Abortive may, and ought to be baptized, at what time or term 
ſoever it come into the world ; by reaſon the preciſe time 
when the fœtus begins to be animated is not known. There 
are ſeveral curious, and uncommon things in this work, 
which is intitled Homo dubius, five de baptiſmo Aborti vorum. 
Lugd. 1674. 4to. : 
ABORTIVE, /elom, is that made of the skin of an abortive calt 
See VELOM. TA T23 
ABRACADABRA *, a magic word, which being repeated 
in due Dorm, a certain number of times, is ſuppoled to have 


—_— 


the virtue of a charm or amulet, in curing agues, and pre- 
| venting other diſeaſes. See CHARM, an AMULET. | 


O 


7 


4 


+ © containing purulent matter, pent up in a fleſhy 


_ 


ABS 


2 "The word is of barbarous origin, formed from ABRACAZ; 


a name of a , ſuppoſed to contain t myſteries : from 
_ y — I with —— ſyllables, 
to make it more quaint and ſonerous, comes Abracadabra. 

See BASILIDIAN- u 1 7 

The invention of this charm is generally aſcribed to the elder 
SerenusSammonicus, who lived under Severus andCaracalla. 
Others ſuppoſe he only copied it from ſome other writer of 
the Baſilidian ſect. All we know for certain, is, that in an 
heroic poem of this author ſtill extant, concerning eaſy and 
parable remedies for moſt diſeaſes, de medicina par vo pretio pa- 
rabili, the word Abrac 4 is preſcribed for femi-tertian 
agues, with the manner how it is to be applied; viz. by wri- 
ting it as many times as it contains letters, omitting each time 
the laſt letter in the former; ſo that the whole may form a 
kind of inverted cone *: in which there is this pro , that 
what way ſoever the letters be taken, beginning from the a- 
pex, and aſcending either to the right or lett, they make the 
{ſame word, or as ſome will have it the ſame ſentiment, as is 
found in the firſt whole line.—According to Julius Africanus, 
another ancient writer, the prohouncing of the word in the 
ſame manner will do as well. 

* The preſcription, as given by Serents, is as follows: 

Iiuſcribet charte quod dicitur Abracadabra, 

$ epius & ſubter repetes, ſed detrahe ſummam, 

Et magis atque magis defint elementa figuris, . 

Singula que ſemper rapies, & cetera ges, | 

Donec in anguſtum redigator litera conum. 

His lino nexis collum redimire memento : 

Talia languentis conducent wincula collo, 
Lethaleſque abigent ( miranda potentia morbos. 
ABRASION, is ſometimes uſed, among medical writers, for 
the act of wearing away the natural mucus which covers the 
membranes, and particularly thoſe of the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines, by ſharp corroſive medicines, or humars. See Sro- 
MACH, and INTESTINES. 

The word is compounded of the Latin, ab, and rade, I ſhave, 

or RR off. 8 6 
ABRENUNCIATION. See the article RENUNCIATION. 
ABRIDGMENT, a ſummary, or contraction of a diſ- 


courſe; wherein the leſs material things being more briefly] 


inſiſted on, the whole is brought into a leſſer compaſs. See 
EPITOME. E 
The Abridgments of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, of Mr. 
Boyle's Philoſophical Works, c. are works very uſeful 
in their kind: though it has been charged as a fault in the 
former of theſe, that the authors have taken upon them 
entirely to omit a great number of ſuch papers and diſ- 
courſes, as were not ſo much to their own talte ; which is 
not the nature of an Abridgment, but of a florilege, analec- 
ta, or excerpta. i | $ 5 
ABRIDGMENT, in law, is particularly uſed for the ſhortening 
a count, or declaration, by ſubtracting ſome of the ſubſtance 
of it. See DECLARATION. | 
A man is ſaid to abridge his plaint in affize, or a woman her 
demand in an action of dower, when, having put any lands 
therein which are not in the tenure of the tenant or defen- 
dant ; and non-tenure, or the like, is pleaded to that land in 
abatement of the writ ; they are brought to abridpe, i. e. to 
deſiſt from and leave that parcel out of the demand; and pray 
that the tenant may anſwer to the reſt, to which he has not 
yet pleaded any thj £4. Though the derhandant has abridgea 
his plaint or demand; yet the writ ſtill remains good for the 
reſt. The reaſon is, that ſuch writs run in general, and do 
not ſpecify particulars. | 
ABROCH ENT, or ABBROCHMENT, ABROCAMENTUM, 
in ſome ancient law-writers, denotes the act of ingroſſing 
or buying up commodities by wholeſale, before they come 
in the open market; in order to ſell them off by retail: other- 
wiſe called foreſtalling. See FORESTALLING. 
ABROGATION, the act of aboliſhing a law, by authority of 
the maker. See Law. | 
In which ſenſe, the word is ſynonymous with abolition, re- 
pealing, revocation, c. Sec ABOLITION, REPEALING, RE- 
VOCATION, Sc. ) | 
Abrogation ſtands oppoſed to rogation : it is diſtinguiſhed from 
derogation, which implies the taking away only ſome part of 
a law; from ſubrogation, which denotes the adding aclauſe 
to it; from obrogation, which implies the limiting, or re- 
ſtraining it; from diſpenſation, which only ſets it afide in a 
particular inſtance ; and from antiquation, which is the re- 
tuſing to paſs a law. See RoGaTION, DEROGATION, Dis- 
PENSATION, c. | ef | 
ABSCESS “*, in medicine, a kind of inflammatory 2 
and cor- 
and conſuming the fibres, and other ſubſtance thereof. 
UMR. f 
* Authors are divided as to the reaſon of the appellation : ſome 
think the tumor thus called, by reaſon parts before pontignons 
 abſcedunt, or ſeparate from each other ; others, becauſe par- 
ticles of the fibrous matters, are torn off and waſted ; others, 
becauſe the matter flows and js derived from another part, or 
Iz ſecreted from the blood; laſtly, others derive the appella- 


ruptin 
See 


ABSENT. See the article PRRSE Rr. 
ABSOLUTE *, in ageneral ſenſe, ſomething 


ABSOLUTE is more particular! 


ABSOLUTE alſo denotes a thing's bein 


tion from the running of the pus ; on which principle they 


aſſert that it is ct properly an £/ic/, till it Pürid and be- 


ABS 


| pins to vent it ſelf. But this is a critics deciſion; which phy- 


will hardly be concluded by. 


Aſeeſs. is the ſame with what the Greeks call apoſtema, 


_ 33 impoſtbume, or impoſtbumation. See Apo- 


Abſceſſes ariſe often in women after delivery; and though dan- 


gerous in themſelyes, yet appear to be the. criſis of the diſeaſe 
that gave rife thereto. Fot the cure, if they cannot be diſ- 


cuſſed, i. e. carried off by-proper artificial eyacuitions, as 


phlebotomy, purging, e. with the uſe of calomel between 


whiles, and gentle perſpirative fotus's, liniments, and cata- 


plaſms ; recourſe is to be had to the contrary method, and the 
muſt be brought to ſuppuration. When the matter is fully 
ripened, they are to be opened with a lancet or cauſtic, and 


their cure attempted by digeſtives and incatnatives. See 


RIrENXxR, Dioxsrrvx, INCARNATIVE, Ec. 


ABSCISSE, Assc1ssa, in conics, a patt of the diameter, 


or tranſyerſe axis of a conic ſeQion, intercepted between the 
vertex or ſome other fixed point, and a ſemiordinate. See 
Contec Section. 5 | 1 | 
Suchare the lines AP, AP, c. (Tab. Conies, fig. 20.) inter- 
So tes between the vertex A and the ſemiordinates PM, PM, 

ce. which are called Abſc;/ſes, of the Latin-abſcixdo,1 cut off; 


as being parts cut off from the axis. Others call them, /a- 


tte, 9. d. arrows. See SAGITTA. e ö 
n the parabola, the Ahſciſſe is a third proportional to the pa- 
rameter and ſemiordinate; and the parameter a third propor- 
tional to the Ahſciſſe, and ſemiordinate. See PARABOLA, SE- 
MIORDINATE, e. 8 
In the ellipſis, the ſquare of the ſemiordinate is equal to the 
rectangle of the parameter into the Aſciſſe; ſubtracting ano- 
ther rectangle of | 

to the axis, parameter, and 40 See ELLIpSIsS. 4 1 
In the hyperbola, the ſquares of the ſemiordinates are to each 
other as the rectangles of the 45/c:/ſe into another 15 75 com- 


— of the Ahſeilſe and the tranlverſe axis,” See HYpER- 


or independent on others. 
The word is compounded of the Latin ab, from, and /o/vo, 
I looſen, —4bſelutum, quod ab omni alio ſolutum. : 4 


ABSOLUTE, in metaphyſics, denotes a being, whoſe whole eſ- 


po a does not conſiſt in a mere habitude, or relation to an- 
other. | | | 

In which ſenſe Abſolute ſtands oppoſed to relative or reſpec- 
tive. See RELATIVE, Sc. 
does not proceed from any cauſe, or does not ſubſiſt by yir- 
tue of * 4 being, conſidered as its cauſe. 1 
= which ſenſe, God alone is Azſolute.. See Gop, Cause, 
Abſolute in this ſenſe is ſynonymous with independent, and 
ſtands oppoſed to dependent. | : 
SOLUT free from conditions, or 
limitations. See ABSOLUTELY; ; ſee alſo. CONDITION, Ge. 
In which ſenſe, the word is ſynonymous with unconditional. 
We ſay, an Abſolute decree, Abſolute promiſe, Abſolute obe- 
dience. The Covenant with Noah was Alſolute, and with- 
out conditions; that under the goſpel, on condition of faith 
and obedience. The Antinomians alſo hold the goſpel-co- 
venant Abſolute, and that Chriſt has purchaſed our ſal vation, 


without any conditions to be performed on our fide. See 
ANTINOMY, GOSPEL, Se. 10 


ABSOLUTE Number, in algebra, is the known quantity which 
poſſeſſes one entire ſide, or part of an equation; being the 


rectangle, or ſolid whoſe root or value is to be found. See 
EQUATION, and RooT- 


Thus, in the Equation as + 16 a=36, the Abſolute Number 


is 36 : which is equal to @ multiplied by it ſelf, added to 


I6 times 4. 
This is what Vieta calls homogenenm comparationis. 


ABSOLUTE Equation, in aſtronomy, is the ſum of the optic 


and eccentric equations. See EQUATION. 


Ablative ABSOLUTE, is aword or pheale detach'd, and indepen- 
e; 


dent of the reſt of the diſcourſe; neither governing, nor be- 
ing governed of any other thing. See ABLATIVE. | | 
This is frequent among the Latins; in imitation of whom, 


the modern languages have likewiſe adopted it: deleto exerci- * 
tu, the army being cut to pieces. All ibingt conſidered, rea- 


ſon will appear the beſt guide in matters of religion. 


ABSOLUTE Place. = PLACE. 
ABSOLUTE Space. See A SPACE. 
ABSOLUT orion. | MOTION. . 


* 


ABSOLUTELY, in a general ſenſe, ſtands oppoſed to rela-. 
tively. See the articles ABSOLUTE, and RELATIVE. 


Thus, the terms of a propoſition are ſaid to be taken Abſa- 
Intely ; that is, without relation to each other. Man, conſi- 


| dered Alſolutely, and in himſelf, is a reaſonable creature. 
ABSOLUTELY is alſo uſed for unlimitedly or unconditionally. | 
In which ſenſe, the ſchoolmen oppoſe it to ſecundum quid. 


Thus a thing is ſaid to be Ab/olxzely, and ſimpl good. 
ratively. 


ABSOLUTELY is alſo uſed, by divines, iu oppoſition to decta- 


The 


the ſame Ahſciſſe, into a fourth proportional 


that ſtands free; 


y underſtood of a thing which 


7 


* 


ABS 


The church of Rome holds, that the prieſt can forgive fins| vininc, vini abſtinens, and the Greek are, or even des- 


Abſolutely ; the proteſtants ſay, only declaratively and mini- 
ſterially. See ABSOLUTION. | 


In grammar, we ſay, a word is taken Abſolutely, abſolut? AnsTEMIOus is 


| 


ſumptus, when it has no regimen, or government. Thus, in 
the phraſe We 22 pray without ceaſing, the word pray is 
taken Abſolutely, as it governs nothing. 


In geometry Abſolute ly is taken for entirely, compleatly. 
Thus, we ſay, fuch a thing is Ahſolutely round; in contra- 
—_ from what is only partly fo, as a ſphæroid, cy- 
cloi e. 
ABSOLUTION, AzsoLuT1o, in the civil law, &c. a de- 
finitive ſentence, whereby a perſon accuſed of any crime, 
oe: is acquitted, and declared innocent. 

ong the Romans, the ordinary method of pronouncin 
judgment was this: After the cauſe had been pleaded on bot 


ſides, the Pracouſed the word dixermnt, g. d. they have ſaid 


what they had to ſay. Then, three ballots were diſtributed 
to each judge; one marked with the letter 4. for Abſolution; 
another with C. for condemnation ; and a third with N. L. 
non liguet, it is not clear, to require reſpite of judgment: and 
according as the majority fell on this or that mark, the ac- 
cuſed was abſolvedor condemned, c. If he were abſolved, 
2 . diſmiſſed him with videtur non feciſſe, or jure vi- 
AY Ject//e. 
When the votes are equally divided on the ſides of AMſolu- 
7108 and condemnation, the accuſed is abſalved: this proce- 
dure is ſuppoſed to be founded on the law of nature. Such is 
the ſentiment of Faber on the 125th law, de Div. Reg. Jur. of 
4 pro Cluentio; of Quintilian, Declam. 254; of Strabo, 
id. ix. - , 
ABSOLUTION, in the canon law, is a juridical act, whereby a 
prieſt, as a judge, and in virtue of a power given him by Jeſus 
Chriſt, remits the fins of ſuch as appear to have the conditions 
requiſite thereto. 
The Romaniſts hold 4bſolntion a part of the ſacrament of 
penance: the council of Trent, ſeſſ. xiv. cap. iii. and that 
of Florence, in the decree ad Armeno, declare the form or 
eſſence of the ſacrament to lie in the words of Abſolation, I 
_—_ thee of thy fins. 
h 


e formula of Abſolution in the Romiſh church is abſolute ; 


in the Greek church, deprecatory ; and in the churches of 


the Reformed, declarative. Arcuvius, indeed, contends 
that the Greek formulais abſolute; and that it conſiſts in theſe 
words, Mea mediocritas habet te venia donatum. But the in- 
ſtances he produces are either no formula's of Aſolution, or 
only of Alſolution from excommunication. 
ABSOLUTION is chiefly uſed in the Reformed churches for a 
ſentence whereby a perſon who ſtands excommunicated, is 
releaſed or freed from the ſame. See ExcomMmunica- 
TION. 
In the church of Scotland, if the excommunicated ſhew rea]! 
ſigns of godly ſorrow, and if upon application to the presby- 
tery a warrant be granted for his Abſa ation, he is brought be- 
fore the congregation to confeſs his ſin, and expreſs his ſor- 
tow as often as the presbytery ſhall think meet: when the 
congregation is ſatisfied of his penitence, the miniſter puts 
up a prayer, deſiring Jeſus Chriſt who inſtituted the ordi- 
nance of excommunication; (i. e. of binding and looſing the 
fins of men on earth) with a promiſe of ratifying the righte- 
ous ſentence above, to accept of this man, to forgive his diſ- 
obedience, c. This done, he pronounces his Aſolution; 
by which his former ſentence is taken off, and the finner is 
again received into communion. | 
In the church of Rome there are divers other political Abſola- 
#10ns ; as, 
AB$SOLUTIO & ſœvit, which is neceſſary where a perſon has been 
concerned in ſeeing ſentence of death executed on a criminal, 
or has any other way diſqualified himſelf for the holding ofa 
benefice. 
Au8OLUTIO ad cautelam, is that granted to a per ſon who has lodg- 
ed an appeal againſt a ſentence of ex communication, by which 
the force of the cenſure is ſuſpended. 


It being a maxim inthe papal juriſprudence, that the ſentence 


ſtands good notwithſtc.uding any appeal; this ſort of 45ſolzti- 
on is ſometimes granted until the i 
by means hereot, ſome articles, at leaſt, ofhis excommunica- 
tion are taken off; inſomuch that perſons may conyerſe with 
him without danger: and beſide, in caſe of death, this ſen- 
tence is ſuppoſed to ſtand him in ſome ſtead. 
ABSORBENTS, in medicine, remedies which by the ſoft- 
neſs or poroſity of their component parts, become proper to 
ſheath the aſperities of ſharppungent humours ; or to imbibe 
or dry away, as with a ſponge, ſuperfluous moiſtures. 
Such are the teſtaceous powders, hartſhorn, coral, crabs eyes 
and claws, calcined bones, burnt ivory, &c. 
Abſorbents ate much the Tame with what we otherwiſe call 
driers and ſweetners. 
The term Abſorbem is frequently confounded with alcali ; 
alcalies having, really, the effect of Abſorbenrs with reſpe& 
to acids. See AC1D, and ArcaLlt. 
ABSTEMIOUS, is properly underftood of a perſon who re- 
frains abſolutely from all uſe of wine. See Wine. 


In which ſenſe, Alſtomious is fynonymous with the Latin ll 


ue of his appeal be known : 


| 


tion, as a facril 


=— 


covered and lived to near an hundred, 
- ftinence; as he himſelfgives the account. 


ABS 


* 


urn, N ud epmaggrari, q. d. water · drinker, water - ad vo- 
cate, &r. | . 
pwr rr _ _—_— writers, 
in ſpeaking of perſons, who are diſable 8 ing of 
the cup in the euchariſt, by reaſon of a — rs to 
wine. See ANTIPATHY. 
It has beendiſputed, whether thoſe naturally Abſtemiou: 
be allowed to communicate in the ſpecies of bread only? The 
Calviniſts, in the fynod of Charenton, permitted them to 
communicate by only touching the cup with the lips, without 
drinking a drop : the Lutherans exclaim againſt this tolera- 
ious mutilation of the facrament. There 
is nodevout Perſon, ſay they, but by force of prayer to God, 
may obtain power to fwallow, at leaſt a drop of wine. 
The biſhop of Meaux . the caſe of the Alſtemiout, to 
juſtify the retrenchment of the cup; ſince it appears hence, 
that communion under both kinds is not a divine comman 
inaſmuch as there are ſome caſes wherein it may be diſ- 

enfed withal. 

he Roman ladies, in the firſt ages of the republic, were all 
enjoined to be Abſtemious; and that it might appear whether 
or no they kept up to the ini unction, it was one of the laws 
of the Roman civility, that they ſhould kiſs their friends and 
relations whenever they accoſted them. | 


ABSTERGENTS *, or ApsTERSIVE medicines, a claſs of 


remedies, whoſe effect is to abrade, and wipe away ſuch mu- 
cous particles as they meet in their paſſage ; and thus cleanſe 
the parts from viſcid, or impure adheſions, and carry off the 
morbid matter of wounds, utcers, &c. See Mic, 
MunpiricaTIVE, Sc. 

* The word is compounded 

I wipe. See TE RSL. : 
Abſtergents are more uſually called among phyſicians, derer- 
gents. See DETERGENT. 
pn ge are of the genus of balſamics ; andonly differ in 
their degree of ſubtilty and efficacy, from vulneraries. See 
BaLSAMic, and VULNERARY. 
The principal ſimples in the claſs of Abſtergeuts, are the leaves 
of wormwood, garlick, leeks, capers, ſcurvygraſs, fumitory, 
liverwort, tanſy, and vervain : bitter almonds, figs, jujebs 
raiſins, dates, junipet-berries ; gum ammoniac, balſam o 
Capivi, balm of Gilead, tac aca; turpentines ; barber- 
ries, liquorice, turmeric, madder, parmaſity, mummy, ſul- 
phur, ſalt, mercury; and native cinnabar.— Moſt of which 
the reader will find particularly deſcribed under their pro- 
er articles. x | 

TINENCE®*, in a general ſenſe, the act or habit of re- 
fraining from ſomething which we have a propenſion to, or 
find pleaſure in. 3 

* The word is derived from the Latin abftinere, formed of abs, 

and zeneo, I hold, g. d. ab aligua re ſe tenere. © 

The Jews were obliged to abſtain from their wives at certain 
ſeaſons. The ſame 1s enjoined in the apoſtolical conſtituti- 
ons on all faſt and meagre days ; the church of England 
alſo recommends certain days of faſting, and Alſtinence.— 
The great faſt, ſays St. Auguſtin, is to aha from ſin. 


See FAST. 
Abſtinence from all 


of the Latin abs, from and tergo, 


The antient Athlete lived in a 
kind of ſenſible pleaſure, to render their bodies more robuſt, 
and hardy. See ATHLETA. 


ABSTINENCE is moreparticularly ap for a ſparediet, or a ſlen- 
2 


der parſimonious uſe of food, much below the ordinary ſtan- 
dard of nature. See Foop, and Diet. 
The phyſicians relate wonders of the effects of Abſtinence in 
the cure of many diſorders, and p ing the term of Life. 
—Thenoble Venetian, Cornaro, after all imaginable means 
had proved vain, ſo that his life ary pen of at forty, re- 
y mere dint of - 


It is indeed ſurprizing to what a great age the primitive 
Chriſtians of the Eaſt, who retired from the perſecutions in- 
to the deſarts of Arabia and kr lived, healthful and chear- 
ful, on a very little food: Caſſian aſſures us, that the com- 
mon rate for twenty four hours was twelve ounces of bre 
and meer water: with this S. Anthony lived an hundred an 
five years; James the hermit, an hundred and four; Arſe- 
nius, tutor of the emperor Arcadius, an hundred and twenty ; 
St. Epiphanius, an handred and fifteen ; Simeon the ſtylite 
an hundred and twelve ; and Romuald, an hundred an 
twenty. 
Indeed, we can match, nay out-do theſe inſtances of lon- 
ul , at home : Buchanan writes, that one Laurence pre- 
erved himſelf to an hundred and forty by force of tempe- 
rance and labour; and Spotſwood mentions one Kentigern, 
afterwards called S. Mongah or Mungo, who lived to an 
hundred and eighty-five by the ſame means. Other inſtan- 
ces ſee under the article LoxG@aviTY. _ ; 
Moſt of the chronical diſeaſes, the infirmities of old age, 
and the ſhort lives of Engliſhmen, are owing, according to 


Dr. Cheyne, to repletion; and may be either cured, prevent- 
ed, or remedied, by Abftinence- REPLETIONyE VACU- 


ATION &.. _ 


x 
_— . 
—_— 


ABS 


Among the brute creation, we ſee extraordinary inſtances off 
long Abſtinence.--- It is the natural courſe for divers ſpecies to 


ing or drinking: accordingly, the tortoiſe, bear, dormouſe, 
rad 28 fly, c. are Wanne to retire, 
at thoſe ſeaſons, to their reſpective cells, and hide themſelves, 


ound ; others get into the woods, and lay themſelves up in 
the clefts of If * bury 1 under water, be. 
See MIGRATION, PASSAGE, c. | 

In effect, ſeveral ſpecies of birds, the whole tribe almoſt of 
inſe&s, and many among the other tribes, are able to ſubfiſt 
all winter, not only. without food, but many of them with- 
out reſpiration too. This furniſheth an admirable inſtance of 
the wiſdom of the creator : The proper food of theſe crea- 
tures, eſpecially the inſeQ-tribe, being now — there 
is a proviſion for them to live without ĩt. When th 

diveſted of their flowery furniture, and the trees and plants 
are ſtripped of their fruits; what would become of ſuch ani- 
mals as are ſubſiſted by the produce of the ſpring, and ſum- 
mer? And when the air is grown rigid and chilly with froſt, 


impatient of cold? To prevent the total deſtruction and extir- 


ovided, that creatures thus bereaved of their food, ſhould 
be likewiſe impatient of cold; to lead them thus to ſhelter 


arrived, the natural texture and vilcidity of the blood, ſhould 
diſpoſe it, by a further degree of cold, to lag and ſtagnate in 
the veſſels: fo that the circulation ſtopping, and the animal 
functions being in great meaſure ſuſpended; there is no ſen- 
ſible waſte or conſumption of parts, but they remain in a kind 
of drouſy neutral ſtate, between life and death ; till the warm 
ſun revive both them and their food together, by thawing the 
congealed juices both of ſuch animals, and vegetables; See 
HEAT and FIRE, 1 
It is more than probable, that all motion of the animal juices 
is extinct in flies, and other inſects, when thus aſleep; in 
that, though cut in pieces they do not awake, nor does any 
fluid oo e Out at the wound; unleſs ſome extraordinary de- 
gree of warmth have been firſt applied to unbind the ice.---- 
he ſleep of ſuch animals is little elſe than death; and their 
waking, a reſurrection. For if life do not conſiſt in a cirqula- 
tion of the blood, we do not know what it conſiſts in. 
Hence it is no wonder that tortoiſes, dormice, bears, c. are 
found as fat and fleſhy after ſome months Abſtinence as before. 
--- Sir G. Ent weighed his tortoiſe ſeveral years ſucceſſively, 
at his going to earth in October, and coming out again in 
March; and found that of four pounds four ounces, it only 
uſed to loſe about one ounce. Ph:loſoph. Tranſat, No. 194. 
Indeed, we have inſtances of men paſſing ſeveral months, as 
ſtrictly ab/tinent as other creatures. The records of the Lower 
mention a Scotchman impriſoned for felony, and ſtrictly 
watched in that fortreſs for ſix weeks; in all which time he 
took not the leaſt ſuſtenance ; for which he had his pardon. 
The German Ephemerides ſpeak of one Martha Taylor, 
who by a blow on the back fell into ſuch a proſtration of ap- 
petite, that ſhe took no ſuſtenance, beſides a few drops with 
a feather, for thirteen months: but this was a morbid and un- 
natural caſe, for ſhe ſlept but little all the time.--- We may 
add the inſtance of S8. Chilton of Tinsbury near Bath, who in 
the years 1693, 1694, 1695, flept ſometimes four months 
and ſometimes above {ixqtogether, with very little food ; and 
ſix weeks without any 
a quill into his mouth through a hole in his teeth. Phzloſoph. 
Trauſacł. No. 304. 
It is to be added, that in moſt inſtances of long Aſtinence re- 
lated by naturaliſts, there were 3 arent marks o 
of blood, and humours, much like that of ſummer-beaſts, 
and inſeQts, --- Though it is no improbable opinion, that the 
air it ſelf may furniſh ſomething for nutrition. It is certain, 
there are ſubſtances of all kinds, animal, vegetable, &c. float- 
ing in the atmoſphere; which muſt be continually taken in 
by reſpiration. And that an animal body may be nouriſhed 
thereby, is evident in the inſtance of vipers, which if taken 
when firſt brought forth, and kept from every thing but air 
will J grow very conſiderably in a few days. So the eggs of 
lizards areobſerved to increaſe in bulk, after they are produced, 
though there be nothing to furniſh the increment but air 
alone; after the like manner, as the eggs or ſpawn of 
fiſhes grow, and are nouriſhed with the water. See Ars, 
and WATER. And hence, ſay ſome, it is that cooks, turn- 
ſpit dogs, &c. though they eat but little, yet are uſually fat. 


aſs four, five, or ſix months every year without either eat- 


ſome in the caverns of rocks, or ruins; others dig holes under 


e elds are 


what would become of thoſe many tender ſpecies which are 


pation of many ſpecies of animals, the author of nature has 


themſelves out of the way of danger; and that when there 


ore than a little tent, conveyed with 


a texture 


ABS 


ideas, when conſidered in themſelves, and without being at- 
tached toany particular body, or perſon; though they cannot 
have any real ſubſiſtence without ſuch ſubze&s, nor the ſub- 
lects without them. * | 
| iteneſs is an Ahſtract, inaſmuch as it does not denote any 
one white object, but that colour, or idea in the general, where- 
ever found. See GENERAL. 
From the knowledge of Atſtrafs, we arrive at that of con- 
cretes, which is the oppoſite term; concrete denoting a ge- 
neral or Abſtradt idea's being attached to ſome particular ſub- | 
ject, or conſidered as combined with ſome other ideas ; as, 
great houſe, white wall. See CONCRETE. 
ABSTRACT, is alſo uſed for a term which ſignifies an abſtract 
idea. See TERM. 
In which ſenſe, the words whiteneſs, paternity, animality, 
juſtice, crookedneſs Sc. are Abſtracts, or Abſtract terms. : 
Abſtraf Terms may be conceived as words which denote a 
more- ſimple conception of a form, or quality exiſting in a 
thing; without expreſſing the ſubje&wherein it reſides. The 
ſchool-philoſophers define Aſtrad terms from the ſimplicity 
of their ſignification : Abſtrads, according to them, exprels 
only the forms of things, or attributes of things, diſtin& from 
the ſubje&s whereof they are forms or attributes. | 
All our fimple ideas, ſays Mr. Locke, have 4b/trad, as well 
as CONcrete names; as, whiteneſs, white; ſweetneſs, ſweet; 
c. The like alſo holds in our idea of modes, and relations; 
as, juſtice, juſt ; equality, equal; Sc. 
But as to our ideas of ſubſtances, we have very few 4bſtrat - 
names at all. Thoſe few that the ſchools have forged, as ani- 
malitas, hamanitas, &c. hold no proportion with the infinite 
number of names of ſubſtances ; s | could never get admit- 
tance into common uſe, or obtain the licence of public ap- 
probation : which ſeems to intimate a confeſſion of mankind, 
that they have no ideas of the real eſſences of ſubſtances ; ſince 
they have not names for ſuch ideas. | * 
It was only the doctrine of ſubſtantial forms, and the confi- 
dence of miſtaken pretenders to a knowledge they had not, 
which firſt coined, and then introduced animalitas, bumanitas, 
and the like; which yet went very little farther than their 
own ſchools, and could never get to be current among under- 
ſtanding men. See SUBSTANCE. | * 4 1 
But the reality and exiſtence of all Aſtract ideas, and of any 
ſuch faculty in the mind as ab/ſtra&ion, has of late been contro- 
verted. See ABSTRACTION. | 
In effect, if there were any ſuch things as Alſtracte, Abſtract 
qualities, Sc. we do not ſee how they could be deſtroyed ; 
they muſt be permanent, and immutable ; for that which de- 
ſtroys the white warm flame, could not reach the whiteneſs or 
the warmth : that which deſtroys the figured, moving, ſolid 
ball, could not hurt the figure, motion, ſolidity, c. Ab- 
ſtract ideas, in fine, ſeem to tend to ſubſtantial forms. See 
SUBSTANTIAL FORM. | 
ABSTRACT is alſo extended to divers other things, in reſpect 
of ans purity, ſimplicity, ſubtility, c. In which ſenſe 
we ſay, | Eg 
ABSTRACT Numbers are aſſemblages of units, conſidered in 
themſelves, and not applied to denote any collections of par- 
ticular ſorts of things. See NUMBER. 
ABSTRACT Mathematics, are thoſe branches employed about 
N conſidered abſolutely, or in the general ; without re- 
riction to any certain kind, or ſpecies of it. See MaATHE- 
_ MATICS. | 
Such are geometry, and arithmetic. See ARITHMETIC, and 
GEOMETRY. - 
In this ſenſe; 4>ftira& mathematics ſtand oppered to mixt ma- 
thematics ; where the ſimple and abſtracted properties and re- 
lations of quantity delivered in the former, are applied to ſen- 
ſible objects; and by that means become intermixed with phy- 
ſical eee Such are hydroſtatics, optics, naviga- 
tion, c. | 
ABSTRACT, is alſo uſed in matters of literature, for a compen- 
dious view, or epitome of a larger work. See Ep1TOME. 
An Abſtra& is ſuppoſed to be a degree ſhorter, and more ſu- 
erficial than an abridgment. See ABRIDGMENT. 
ABSTRACTION , an operation of the mind; whereby we ſe- 
parate things naturally conjun&, or exiſting together ; and 
form, and conſider, ideas of things thus feparated. See AB- 
STRACT: ; 
The faculty of * ſtands directly oppoſite to that of 
compounding. By compoſition we conſider thoſe things to- 
gether, which in reality are not joined together in one exiſtence. 
And by Alſtraction, we conſider thoſe things ſeparately and 
apart, which in reality do not exiſt apart. See COMPOSITION. 


eeNUTR1T1ON, PERSPIRATION, e. . 
ABSTRACT, ABSTRACTUM, in philoſophy, a thing ſeparated | 
from ſome other thing, by an operation of the mind called A 
ſtraction. See ABSTRACTION. — OTE An 
BSTRACT, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes an idea formed 
in the mind, when we conſider athing ſimply in it ſelf: with- 
out reſpect to the ſubje& wherein it'refides; or it is a ſimple 
idea, detached and ſeparated from any particular ſubje& or | 
complex idea, for the ſake of viewing and conſidering it more 
diſtinctly. See ABSTRACTION. 1 


f 
SE magnitude, and humanity are-—-4ſtrackt of Abſtra | 


— 


- 


Abſtration is chiefly employed theſe three ways.---- Firſt, 
when the mind conſiders any one part of a thing, in ſome re- 
ſpects diſtinct from the whole; as a man's arm, without the 
8 of the reſt of his bod. 

econdly, when we conſider the mode of any ſubſtance, 
omitting the ſubſtance itſelf, or when we ſeparately conſider 
ſeveral modes which ſubſiſt together im one ſubje&.SeeMoDE. 
This Abſtraction the geometricians make uſe of, when they 
conſider the length of a body gi pay ut which they call a, 
line; omitting the conſideration of its breadth and depth. See 


K. N 
* E Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, it is by 4ſtra&ior, that the mind frames general, or 
univerſal ideas omitting the modes, and relations of the par- 
ticular objects whence they are formed. Thus, when we 
would underſtand a thinking being in general, we gather from 
bur ſelf-conſciouſne(s what it is to think; and omitting the 
conſideration of thoſe things which have a peculiar relation to 
our own mind, or to the human mind, we think of a thinking 
being in general. 

Ideas framed thus, which are what we properly call abſtrad 
ideas, become general repreſentatives of all objects of the 
ſame kind; and their names applicable to whatever exiſts con- 
formable to ſuch ideas. --- Thus the colour that we receive 
from chalk, ſhow, milk, c. is a repreſentative of all of that 
kind; and has a name given it, wh:zexeſs, which ſignifies the 
ſame quality, wherever found or imagined. See GENERAL. 
It is this lait faculty, or power of abſtracting, according to 
Mr. Locke, that makes the great difference between men and 
brutes ; even thoſe latter muſt be allowed to have ſome ſhare 
of reaſon : that they really reaſon in ſome caſes, ſeems almoſt 
as evident as that they have ſenſe ; but it is only in particular 
ideas. They are tied up to thoſe narrow bounds ; and do not 
ſeem to have any faculty of enlarging them by Abſtration. Eſ- 
ſay on [human Underſtanding, L. III. c 3. 

Such is the doctrine of tract ideas, under the improvements 
of that excellent author.---In effect, it is the ſtanding opinion, 
that the mind has ſuch a power or faculty of framing ab/tra&t 
ideas, ornotions of things; and on ſuch very ideas do a great 
part of the writings of philoſophers turn. Theſe are ſuppoſed 
in all their ſyſtems ; and without them there would be nothing 
done.---They are more eſpeciallz reputed the obi ect of logic, 
mathematics, and metaphyſics, and all that paſſes under the 
notioff of the moſt abſtratted and ſublime learning. 

Yet has a late eminent and ingenious author, Dr. Berkeley, 
conteſted the reality of any ſuch ideas; and gone a good way 
towards overturning the whole ſyſtem, and conſequently to- 
wards ſetting philoſophy on a new footing. 

The qualities or modes of things, it is on all hands agreed, 
do never really exiſt apart, and ſeparated from all others ; 
but are conſtantly mixed and combined together, ſeveral in 
the ſame object. But, ſay the philoſophers, the mind being 
able to contider each quality ſingly, or abſtracted from other 
qualities with which it is united, does by that means frame to 
it ſelf ahſtract ideas, of a different nature and kind from the 
ſenſible ones. | | 

For an example hereof: the eye perceiving an object extended, 
coloured, and moved, reſolves this compound idea, into its 
ſimple eonſtituent ones; and viewing each by it ſelf, exclu- 
ſive of thereſt, frames ahſtract ideas of extenſion, colour, and 
motion themſelves, or in their own nature.---Not that it / og 
ſible for ſuch colour and motion to exiſt without extenſion ; 
but only that the mind can frame to itſelf, by Ab/tra@1on, the 
idea of colour excluſive of extenſion ; and of motion, exclu- 
fivebothoft colour and extenſion. 7 
Again, ſay the fame philoſophers, the mind having obſerved 
that in the particular extenſions perceived by ſenſe, there is 
ſomething common, and alike in all ; and ſome other things 
peculiar; as, this or that figure, or magnitude, which dif- 
tinguiſh them one from another: it can conſider apart, or 
ſingle ont by it ſelf, what is common ; making thereof a ge- 
neral abſtra& idea of extenſion, which is neither line, ſurface, 
nor ſolid, nor has any figure or magnitude, but is an idea 
entirely preſcinded from them all. ---- So, likewiſe, by 
leaving out of the ſcveral colours perceived by ſenſe, that 


which diſtinguiſhes them from one another, and only retain- 


ing what is common to all ir makes an idea of colour in the 
abſtract, which is neither red, nor blue, nor white, Tc. ---- 
Aftcr the ſame manner, by conſidering motion abſtradedly, 
both from the body moved, and from the figure it deſcribes, 
and all particular directions, and velocities ;. an abſtract idea 
of motion is framed, which equally correſponds to all motions 
whatever, i | 
They add, that as the mind frames abſtrad ideas of qualities 
or modes; ſo does it by the ſame faculty, attain abſtract? ideas 
of the more compound beings, which include many coexiſtent 
qualities. --- For an example---- Having obſerved that Peter, 
James, John, c. refemble each other in ſhape, and other 

ualities; we can leave out of the complex idea we had of 

eter, James, c. that which is peculiar to each, retaining 
only what is common to all, and ſo make an 40ſtra t idea, 


wherein all the particulars equally partake.---And thus it is we} 


are ſuppoſed to come by the abſtrad? idea of man, or of huma- 
nity, or human nature; Wherein there is indeed included co- 
tour, becauſe no man but has ſome colour, but it is neither 


is no more than generalizin 


white, nor black, nor brown; becauſe there is no one parti- 
cular colour wherein all men partake. So likewiſe there is 
included ftature, but then it is neither tall, nor low, nor yet 
middle ſtature, but ſomething ab/tra&ed from all theſe: And 
ſo of the reſt. A 

Farther yet, there being a general variety of other creatures 
which partake in ſome parts, but not all, of the complex idea 
of man; the mind leaving out thoſe parts which are peculiar | 


to men, and retaining thoſe only which are common to all, 


living creatures, frames the idea of animal; which abſtracts | 


or 7 45-5 "9h not only of all men, but all birds, beaſts, fiſhes, 
and inſects. 
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The conſtituent parts of ſuch abſtract idea of animal, ite 
body, life, ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion. By body, is meant, 
body withoutany particular ſhape, or figure; there being no 
one common to all animals; without covering; either of air, 
of feathers, or ſcales: nor yet naked; hair, feathers, ſcales, 
and nakedneſs, being the diſtinguiſhing properties of particu- 
lar animals, and for that reaſon left out of the abſtra@ idea. 
Upon the ſame account, the ſpotaneous motion muſt be nei- 
ther walking, nor flying, nor creeping; it is nevertheleſs a 
motion--- But what thatmotion is; it is not eaſy to conceive. 

I will not affirm, ſays Dr. Berkeley, that other people have 
not this wonderful faculty of abſtradting their ideas; but [ 
am confident I have it not my ſelf. --- I have, indeed, a fa- 
culty of imagining, or repreſenting to my ſelf the ideas of 
— I have perceived, and of yariouſly compounding or 
, dividing them: I can imagine a man with two heads, or 
n the upper + gp of a man join'd to the body of a horſe. I 
dean conſider the hand, the eye, the noſe, each by it ſelf, 
| abſtrafted or ng from the reſt of the body--- But then, 
: whatever hand or eye I imagine, it muſt have ſome parti- 
, cular ſhape and colour. --- So, again, the idea of a man I 

frame to my ſelf, muſt be either of a white, or a black, or 

a tawny, a ſtrait or a crooked, a tall, or a low, or a mid- 
* dle-ſized man. * 
cannot by any effort or thought conceive the ab/tra@ idea 
K above deſcribed; and it is equally impoſſible for me to form 
. the abſtract idea of motion, diſtin& from the body moving, 
: and which is neither ſwiftnor flow, curvilinear, nor re&i- 

linear.---And the like may be ſaid of all other abſtract general 
* ideas whatever.” 

Since all things that exiſt are only particulars, * Whence, ſays 
f Mr. Locke, is it, that we come by general words, expreſ- 
ſive of a thouſand individuals? His anſwer is, terms only 
become general, by being made the figns of ab/tra&Fand gene- 
ral ideas; ſo that the reality of ab/tra& ideas, ſhould follow 
from the reality of general words.--- But this ſeems a decep- 
tion. A word becomes genetal, by being made the ſign, not 
of an abſtract general idea, but of ſeveral particular ones, any 
one of which it indifferently ſuggeſts to the mind.--- For an 
example, when I ſay that Whatever has extenſion it diviſible ; the 
1 is to be underſtood of extenſion in general: not that 
muſt conceive any abſtrad? general idea of extenſion, which 
is neither line, ſurface, nor ſolid, neither great nor ſmall, c. 
To make this more evident, ſuppoſe a geometrician to be de- 
monſtrating a method of dividing a line into two equal parts: 
In order hereto, he draws, for inſtance, a black lire, an inch 
long; and this, which in it ſelf is a particular line, is never- 
theleſs, with reſpect to its ſignification, general; ſince it re- 
preſents all lines whatever: ſo that what is demonſtrated of 
this one, will hold of all others.--- And as that particular line 
becomes general by being made a ſign; ſo does the name ine: 
and as the former owes its generality, not to its being the ſign 
of an alſtract or general line, but of any or all particular right 
lines that may poſſibly exiſt ; ſo muſt the latter derive its gene- 
rality from the ſame cauſe. See GENERAL TERM. 
Mr. Locke, ſpeaking of the difficulty of forming abſtracł ideas, 
ſays; * And does it not require ſome pains and skill to form 
the general idea of a triangle, which yet is none of the moſt. 
abſtract and comprehenſive ; for it muſt be neither oblique, 
nor rectangular ; neither equilateral, iſoſceles, nor ſcalenous ; 
* but all, and none of theſe, at once.“ Now, let any man 
look into his thoughts, and try whether he has, or can attain 
to an idea of a triangle, correſpondent to this deſcrip- 
tion. 
From the notion of ahſtract ideas, Dr. Berkeley endeavours to 
ſhew, it was, that bodies firſt came to be ſuppoſed to have an 
exiſtence of their own, out and independent of the mind per- 
ceiving them. Can there be a greater {train of Aſtraction, ſays 
he, than to diſtinguiſh the exiſtence of ſenſible objects from 
their being perceived, ſo as to conceive them exiſting unper- 
ceived? See Bopr, and EXTERNAL World. 
We ſhall only add, that abſtrating, on the common ſyſtem, 
: it is making one thing ſtand 
for an hundred, by omitting the conſideration of the differences 
between them, it is taking ſeveral differents, i. e. different 
combinations, ſetting aſide the peculiarities in each, and con- 
ſidering only what is found alike in all. Thus it is that I ſay, 
eve my friend, love my miſtreſs, love my ſelf, my bottle, my 
book, my eaſe, &c.--- Not that it is pofſitie I ſhould have the 
ſame perception with reſpect to ſo many different ſorts of 


© > a. 


things, things that ſtand in ſuch different relations to me; 
but only that there appearing ſomething in them all that bears 


a reſemblance to the reſt, in ſome circumſtance or other, I 
chuſe to call them all by one name, love. For if I conſider 
the tendency and effects of them all, I ſhall find they lead 


me very different ways, to very different actions: all the ana- 


logy there is between them, is a ſortof pleafure or ſatisfaction, 
ariſing upon the application of the particular object to its pro- 
per organ, or ſenſe.--- The ahſtract idea of love, then, will 
terminate in the idea of pleaſure : but, it is certain, there can 
be no idea of pleaſure, without a thing pleaſant to excite it. 
Any other rack idea of pleaſure, will amount to no more 
than a view or perception of the circumſtances Where with our 
pleaſures have been attended: but theſe are mere externals, 


foreign 
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foreign leal 
an object applied in ſuch and ſuch a manner, can excite.---- 
To ſuppoſe an idea of pleaſure produced indirealy, by any 
other than the proper cauſe; is as abſurd as to ſuppoſe an idea 
of ſound; produced without a ſonorous object. Ihe mind has 
no power of making any ideas, call them what you will, whe- 
ther ahHract, or concrete, or general, or particular: its acti- 
vity goes no 
ſented to i: ſo that its action is really no other than a degree 
of pafſion. See SENSE.and SENSATION. 2 
ABSTRUSE *, denotes ſomething to be deep, hidden, or far 
removed from the common apprehenſions, and ways of con- 
ceiving; in oppoſition to what is obvious, and palpable. 


* The word is of Latin original, Ab/fru/us ; formed of abs, from, 
and trude, I thruſt ; g. 4. being far off, and out of reach. 


In which ſenſe; metaphyſics is an Abſtraſe ſcience, the new 
doctrine of infinites is an Ab/trxſe point of knowledge that 
few people attain to. = ; 

ABSURD, ABSURDUM, a thing that thwarts, or goes con- 
trary to the common notions, and apprehenſions of mankind. 
See ABSURDITY. | | 
Thus, a propoſition would be Aſurd, that ſhould affirm, that 
two and two make five; or that ſhould deny them to make 
four. See PROPOSITION. | 2 
The logicians have a way of proving the truth of a propoſi- 
tion, by ſhewing the contrary is Aſurd. See TRUTH.---- 
This they call 1 

Reductio ad ABSURDUM, or arguing ex Abſurdo. See REDUC- 
TION. 

ABSURDITY, a kind of error, or, offence againſt ſome evi- 
dent, and generally allowed truth, or principle. See ER- 
ROR, MAxiu, Cc. | 
The greateſt part of all Alſurdities is the contradiction. See 
CONTRADICTION. | 
The ſchoolmen make two ſpecies of Abſardities----The one, 
abſolute, eras, which contradicts the common ſenſe of man- 
kind; the other, relative, u., which gives the lye to ſome 


one, or more philoſophers ; e. g. Ariſtotle. The latter ſort| 


may be a real truth, 1 
ABSYNTHIUM*, or AB$SINTHIUM, a medicinal plant, of 

conſiderable efficacy in quality of a bitter, and ſtomachic ; 

popularly called wormwood. See STOMACHIC, Sc. 


® The word ſeems compounded of the privative particle «, and 
«[1y]os, delectatio, pleaſure ; alluding to the diſagreeable taſte 
bf this plant. 


There are divers kinds of 4b/ynthinm enumerated by botaniſts, 
at leaſt thirty. "Thoſe which chiefly obtain in medicine, are, 
1®, the Roman, or ſmall, called alſo pontic; uſed as a ſto- 
machic, aſtringent, diſcutient, and to prevent putrefaction.— 
Etmuller ſays, there is not a chronical diſtemper in which it 
is not ſerviceable.----A conſerve of the Roman Abſynthinm is 
now alſo much uſed in the ſhops. 
29, The common, or large wormwood, Abſynthium Vulgare, or 
Vulgare Majus, bitterer much than the former, and ancient- 
ly uſed not only as a ſtomachic, and a deſtroyer of worms 
but alſoas a detergent, and preſctib'd againſt the jaundice, an 
dropſy : but it is now grown into diſuſe in thoſe intentions, as 
being prejudicial to the eyes; and is chiefly retained as an in- 

redient in ſome of the officinal compoſitions ; and particu- 

arly ſome cephalic diſtilled waters. See WATER.----The 
infuſion of Ant him in wine, makes what they call Vinum 
Abſyathites. See WINE. 

he pharmacopœias alſo mention an extract of Abſynthium, 

extractum Abſynthii; and a ſyrop of Abſyuthium, Syrupus de 
Aſynthio---- 


Some will have it to be this plant that yields the ſemen ſanctum 


or ſantonicum, i. e. wormſeed; but Matthiolus affirms the 
contrary. See SANT ONICUM. | 
ABUNDANCE, Copa, plenty. See FERTILITY, CoORNU- 
COPIA, FECUNDITY, 2 i 
Abundance, when carried to an excels, is a fault, called re- 
dundance, exuberance, &c. See REDUNDANCE, ExUBE- 
RANCE, c. 
The author of the Dictionnaire Oeconomique gives divers man- 
ners or ſecrets of producing Aundance; an abundant crop of 
- wheat, pears, apples, peaches, c. See FECUNDITY. 
ABUNDANT Number, are thoſe whoſe quota parts added 
together, exceed the number it ſelf whereof they are parts. 
Sce NUMBER. | 
Thus the number 12 is Aundant, its quota parts, f, 2, 3; 
4, and 6, amounting to 16.---In oppoſition to Lundant num- 
bers ſtand defective ones. See DEFECTIVE. | 
ABUSE, an irregular uſe of a thing ; or ſomething introduced 
contrary to the true intention thereof. See UsE. 
The buſineſs of reformations, viſitations, c. is to correct Abu- 
ſes ſecretly crept into diſcipline, &'s.----Conſtantine the great, 
by introducing riches into the church, laid the foundation 
for thoſe numerous Abaſes which the ſucceeding ages groan- 
ed under. See REFORMATION, Cc. 
Self-ABUSE, is a phraſe uſed by ſome late writers for the crime 
of ſelf-pollution. See POLLUTION. 
In grammar, to apply a word, abuſively, or in an abaſive ſenſe, 
is to miſapply, or pervert its meaning. See CATACHRESIS. 


to the pleaſurable ſenſation it ſelf; which nothing but 


further than to the perceiving of ſuch as are pre- 


ACA 


A permutation of benefices, without the conſent of the bi- 
ſhop, is deemed abaſive, and conſequently null. 

ABUTTALS, among law-writers, denote the buttings or 
boundings of a wo of land; expreſſing on what other lands, 
highways, or the like, the ſeveral extremes thereof do abr, 
or terminate. | 
In which ſenſe, the word is ſometimes alſo written corruptly 
Abbuttals, or Abmutals.----Abutals amount to the ſame with 
what Latin writers call capita; Marculfus, froxtes; the French, 
bouts.---In Croke, the plaintiff is ſaid to fail in his Abuttals, 

that is, in ſetting forth how the land is bounded. 

ABYSS *, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſomething profound, 
atid, as it were, bottomleſs. : 

»The word is originally Greek eBugoo;; compounded of the 
privative &, and Suggs, bottom ; g. d. without a bottom. 
Suidas and others give different origins; as, from a, and Buw, 
I cover, hide; or from æ, and qu, &c, but the more ju- 
dicious reject them, as but one d better than that of the 
old gloſſariſt, who derives Ayu. Han ad ipſus, in regard the 

- - waters flock hither 3 | . 

We ſay, the A of a mountain, an Abyſt of waters, the 
great Abyſs, the Moſaic A, an unfathomable 4%, &c. 
ABYSS, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes adeep mals, or fund 

of waters. See WATER. 

In which ſenſe, the word is particularly uſed in the Septua- 
gint, for the water which God created at the beginning with 
the earth, which encompaſſed it round, and which our tranſ- 
lators render by ___ hus it is that darkneſs is ſaid to have 
been on the face of the Abyſs. 

ABYSS is alſo uſed for an immenſe cavern in the earth, where 
God collected all thoſe waters on the third day: which, in 
on verſion, is rendered the ſeas, and elſe where, the great 

cep. N 
Br. Woodward has let ſome light into this great 4byſ5, in his 
Natural Hiſtory of the Earth.----He aſlerts, that there is a 
mighty collection of waters incloſed in the bowels of the 
earth; conſtituting a huge orb in the interior or central parts 
of it; and over the ſurface of this water, he ſuppoſes terreſ- 
trial ſtrata to be expanded. This, according to him, is what 
N — the great deep, and what molt authors render the 
eat Abyſs. 3 
That there is ſuch an aſſemblage of waters lodged in the 
depths of the earth, is confirmed by abundance ot obſerva- 
tions. See EARTH, DELUGE, Cc. | 
The water of this vaſt Abyſs, he aſſerts, does communicate 
with that of the ocean, by means of certain hiatus's, or chaſins 
paſſing betwixt it and the bottom of the ocean : and this and 
the A he ſuppoſes to have one common centre, around 
which the water of both is placed; but fo that the ordinary 
ſurface of the is not level with that of the ocean, nor at 
ſo great a diſtance from the centre as the other, it being tor 
the moſt part reſtrained and depreſſed by the ſtrata of earth 
lying upon it; but wherever thoſe ſtrata are broken,” or ſo 
lax and porous, that water can pervade them, there the wa- 
ter of the Abyſs aſcends, fills up all the clefts, and fiſſures into 
which it can get admittance; and ſaturates all the interſtices 
and pores of the earth, ſtone, or other matter all around the 
lobe, quite up to the level of the ocean. See STRATA, 
OSSIL, Sc. 

ACACIA, in medicine, an inſpiſſated 2 of a ſhrub of the 
thorn kind; uſed as an aſtringent. See ASTRINGENT. 
There are two kinds, the vera, and germanica. | 

The AcAciA vera, is brought from the Levant; and ſuppoſed 
to be the juice of the — of a large thorny tree, growing 

in Egypt and Arabia.----Some naturaliſts will have itthe ſame 
lant that yields the gum arabic. : 

t is very auſtere and binding: and on that account good a- 
gainſt fluxes.---Chuſe that of a tan-colour, ſmooth, and ſhi- 
ning; and an aſtringent diſagreeable taſte.---It is, or ſhould 
be, an ingredient in the Theriaca Audromac hi. 

The German ACACIA is à counterfeit of the former; being 
made of the juice of unripe ſloes, boiled to the conſiſtence of 
a ſolid extract; and put up in bladders like the former.---It 
is diſtinguiſhed from it chiefly by its colour, which is as black 
as that of Spaniſh liquorice.---It is uſed as a ſubſtitute to the 
true Acacia. | 

Acacia, among antiquaries, ſomething reſembling a kind of 
roll, or bags; ſeen on medals in the hands of ſeveral of the 
conſuls, and emperors, from the time of Anaſtaſius. 
Authors are not agreed either about the uſe of this roll, or a- 
bout the ſubſtance whereof it conſiſts; ſome taking it for a 
handkerchief rolled up, which the perſon who preſided at the 
games threw out as a ſignal for their beginning ; whilſt others 

rather imagined it intended to repreſent a roll of memoirs, or 

etitions. See ROLL. 

ACADEMICS, a fe& of philoſophers, who followed the 
doctrine of Socrates, and Plato, as to the uncertainty of 
knowledge, and the incomprehenſibility of truth. 
Academic, in this ſenſe, amounts to much the ſame with Pla- 
toniſt ; the difference between them being only in point of 
time. They who embraced the ſyſtem lato, among the 
ancients, were called Academici, Academics; whereas thoſe 
who did the ſame ſince the reſtoration of learning, have aſ- 
ſumed the denomination of Platoniſts. See PLATONIST. 
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quod 
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The original dogma of the Academic, was this: Lunum ſcio 


* 


thing. Accordingly they pleaded, that the mind ought always 


ACADEMICS, or rather ACADEMISTS, is alſo uſed among us 


ACADEMY, ACADEMIA, in _—— a fine villa, or plea- 


ACADEMY alſo denotes a ſect of philoſophers, who main- 


| ſecond Aud, 


ACA 


quod nihil ſcio, I know this one thing, that I khhow nothing J 
which was afterwards improved into, Nihil ſcio, ne hoe quidem, 
quod nibil ſcio, Ixnow nothing, not even this, that I know no- 


to remain in ſuſpenſe ; as having nothing to determine on but 
bare probability, or veriſimilitude, which is as likely to lead in- 
to error as truth. See PROBABILITY, TRUTH, ERROR, 


C. 

It hould ſeem however that Plato, in recommending it to his 
diſciples to diſtruſt and doubt of every thing, had it not fo im- 
mediately in view to leave them fluctuating, and in continual 
ſuſpenſe between truth and error, as to guard againſt thoſe raſh 
precipitate deciſions, which young minds are ſo liable to; and 
put them in a diſpoſition to ſecure themſelves from error, by 
examining every thing without prejudice. 
M. des Cartes, has adopted this ſame 22 or ay 
of doubting ; but, it muſt be allowed, he es a yery diffe- 
rent uſe of it. The Academics. doubted of eve thing, and 
were reſolved ſtill to doubt: Des Cartes, on the contrary, 
ſets out with doubting of every thing; butdeclares he will not 
always doubt; and that he only doubts at firſt, that his deter- 
minations afterwards may be the ſurer. See CARTESIA- 
NISM.--- In Ariſtotle's philoſophy, ſay the followers of Des 
Cartes, there is nothing doubted of; every thing is account- 
© ed for, and yet nothing is explained, otherwiſe than by barba- 
© rous, unmeaning terms, and dark confuſed ideas: whereas 
Des Cartes makes you even forget what you knew before; 
* butfrom your new, affected ignorance, leads you gradually 
© into the ſublimeſt knowledge.'---Hence they apply to him 
what Horace ſays of Homer: 

Non fumum ex fulgore, ſed ex fumo dare Incem 

Cogitat, ut ſpecioſa dehinc miracula promat 

Antiphatem, Scyllamque & cum Cyclope Charybdim. 
It is thus the Carteſtans talk: but we may add, that long be- 
bore their maſter, Ariſtotle himſelf had ſaid, that to know a 
thing well, a man muſt firſt have doubted it; and that it is 
with doubting all our co any 7 muſt begin. See DouBT- 
ING, PYRRHONIAN, SCEPTIC, ACATALEPSY, Gf. 


for the members of the modern Academies, or inſtituted ſo- 
cieties of learned perſons. See ACADEMY, and ACADE- 
MIST. 
ſure-houſe, ſituate in one of the ſuburbs of Athens, about a 
mile from the city ; where Plato and the wits who follow- 
ed him held aſſemblies for diſpute and philoſophical confe- 
rence: and which gave the denomination to the ſet of Aca- 
demics. See ACADEMIC. 

It took its name, Academy, from one Academus or Ecade- 
mus, a citizen of Athens, to whom it originally belonged ; 
and who uſed to have gymnaſtic ſports or exerciſes therein. 
He lived in the time of Theſeus. | 

Some, miſtakenly, derive its name and origin from Cadmus 
the Phcenician, as being the firſt who introduced learning, 
and the ufe of letters among the Greeks. 

The Academy was further improved and adorned by Cimon, 
with fountains, trees, ſhady walks, Sc. for the convenience 
of the philoſophers and men of learning, who here met to 
confer, difpute, &&c.---It was alſo the burying-place of illuſ- 
trious perſons, who had deſerved well of the republic. 

Here it was that Plato taught his philoſophy ; and from him, 
all public places deſtined for aflemblies of the learned and inge- 
nious, have been ſince called Academies. 

Scyllaſacrificed the delicious groves and walks of the Acade- 
my planted by Cimon to the laws of war; and employed thoſe 
very trees to make machines wherewithto batter the city. 
Cicero alſo had a villa, or country retirement near Puzzuoli, 
Which he called by the ſame name Academia; where he uſed to 
entertain his philoſophical friends.---It was here, he compoſed 
his Academical Queſtions, and his books de Natura Deorum. 


tained that truth is incomprehenſible, all knowledge uncer- 


tain, and that a wiſe man therefore is always to doubt, and 


—_ in ſuſpenſe, never poſitively aſſerting or denying any 
ing. 

In which ſenſe, Academy is ſynonymous with the ſect of Aca- 
demics, See ACADEMIC, 

We uſually reckon three Academies, or ſects of Academics; 
though tome make five.-—-The ancient Academy, was that 
whereof Plato was the chief. See PLATONISM. 


Arceſilas, one of his ſucceſlors, introducing ſome alterations 


into the philoſophy of this ſect, founded what they call the 


The eſtabliſhment of the third, called alſo the eu Academy, is 
attributed to Lacydes, orrather to Carneades. 

Some Authors add a fourth, founded by Philo; and a fifth by 
Antiochus, called the Aztiochan, which tempered the ancient 
Academy with Stoicilm. See STOICISM.. 

Theancient Academy doubted of every thing; and went ſo far 
as to make it a doubt, whether or no they ought to doubt.—It 
was a ſort of principle with them, never to be certain, or fatisfi- 
ed of any thing; never to affirm, or deny any thing either ior 
true, or falſe.---In effect, they aſſerted an abſolute Acatalep/ia. 


Ice ACATALEPSIA., 


| 
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The new Academy was ſomewhat more reaſonable; they own- 
ed ſeveral things for truths, but without attaching themſelves 
to any with entire aſſurance.--- Theſe philoſophers had found, 
that the ordinary commerce of life and ſociety was incon- 
fiſtent with the abſolute and univerſal doubtfulneſs of the an- 
cient Academy : and yet, it is evident they themſelves looked 
upon things rather as probable, than as true, and certain; 
by this amendment, thinking to ſecure themſelves from thoſe 

ſurdities into which the ancient Academy had fallen. See 
Dovsrixs, Sc. See alſo further in the academical queſ- 
tions of Cicero ; where that philoſopher explains, and unra- 
vels the ſentiments of thoſe who in his days called themſelyes 
followers of the new and old Academy, with great clearneſs 
and addreſs, | | 


ACADEMY is more frequently uſed among the ovens for a 


regular ſociety, or company of learned perſons ; inſtituted 
under the protection of a prince, for the cultivation, and im- 
rovement of arts, or ſciences. See SOCIETY. 
ome authors confound Academy with univerſity ; but, though 


much the ſame in Latin, they are very different things in 


Engliſh.---An univerſity is, properly, a body compoſed of 
uates in the ſeveral faculties ; of profeſſors, who teach 
in the public ſchools; of regents or tutors, and ſtudents who 
learn under them, and aſpire likewife to degrees. Whereas, 
an Academy is not intended to teach, or profeſs any art, ſuch 
as it is, but to improve it : it is not for novices to be inſtruc- 
ted in, by thoſe that are more knowing ; but for perſons of 
diſtinguiſhed abilities to confer in, and communicate their 
lights and diſcoveries to each other for their mutual benefit. 
See UNIVERSITY. 
The firſt Academy we read of, was eſtabliſhed by Charle- 
maign at the motion of Alcuin : it was compoſed of the chief 
wits of the court, the emperor himſelf being a member. --- 
In their academical conferences, every perſon was to give an 
account of what ancient authors he had read; and each even 
aſſumed the name of ſome ancient author, who pleaſed him 
moſt, or ſome celebrated perſon of antiquity. Alcuin, from 
whoſe letters we learn theſe particulars, took that of Flac- 
cus, the ſurname of Hotace : a young lord, named Augil- 
bert, took that of Homer : Adelard, biſhop of Corbie, was 
called Auguſtin : Riculfe, biſhop of Mentz, was Dametas.; 
and the king himſelf, David. See SCHOOL. 
This lets us ſee a miſtake in ſome modern writers, who re- 
late, that it was in conformity with the genius of the learned 
men of thoſe times, who were great admirers of Roman 
names, that Alcuin took the name of Flaccus Albinus. 
Moſt nations have now their Academies, Ruſſia not excepted : 
but, of all countries, Italy bears the bell in this reſpect. We 
have but few in England.---The only one of eminence is call- 
ed by another name, viz. the Royal Society: an account where- 
of, ſee under the article ROYAL Society. 
Beſide this, however, we have a royal Academy of muſic ; 
and another of painting; eſtabliſhed by letters patent, and go- 


verned by the reſpective directors. 


The French have flouriſhing Academies of all kinds, eſtabliſhed 
at Paris; moſtly by the late king.---v:z. the 


Royal ACADEMY of Sciences, for the improvement of phyſics, ma- 


thematics, and 2 ; firſt ſet on foot in 1666, by or- 
der of the king, though without any act of royal authority 
iſſued for that end.— In the year hg it had as it were a 
ſecond birth ; the ſame prince, by a regulation dated the 26th 
of January, giving it a new form, and putting it on a new 
and more ſolemn footing. | 
In virtue of that regulation, the Academy was to be compoſed 
of four kinds of members, viz. honorary, penſionary, aſſociates, 
and eleves.---The firſt claſs to conſiſt of ten perſons ; and the 
reſt of twenty each.---T he honorary Aeademiſts to be all in- 
habitants of France; the penſionaries all to reſide at Paris; 
eight of the aſſociates allowed to conſiſt of foreigners ; and 
the eleves all to live at Paris. The officers, to be apreſident, 
named every year by the king, out of the claſs of honorary 
Academiſts ; and a ſecretary and treaſurer, to be perpetual. 
Of the penſionaries, three, to be geometricans, three aſtro- 
nomers, three mechanics, three anatomiſts, three chymiſts, 
three botaniſts ; the remaining two, ſecretary and treaſurer. 
Of the twelve aſſociates, two to apply themſelves to geo- 
metry, two to botany, and two to chymiſtry.— The eleves to 
apply themſelves tothe ſame kind of ſcience with the penſio- 
naries they are attached to ; and not to ſpeak, except when 
called thereto by the preſident.---No regular or religious to 
be admitted, except into the claſs of honorary Academiſte nor 
any perſon to be admitted, either for aſſociate or penſionary, 
unleſs known by ſome conſiderable printed work, ſome ma- 
chine, or other diſcovery.---Further, no perſon to be allowed 
to make uſe of his quality of Academ ft, in the title of any of 
his books, unleſs, ſuch book have been read to, and approy- 
ed by the Academy. | 8 

The meetings of the Academy were appointed to be held twice 
a-week, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, in the king's library : 
(though ſoon after, they were removed to a more commo- 
dious apartment in the Louvre.) And to laſt, at leaſt, two 
hours, viz. from three to five. At the beginning of every 
new year, each penſionary to be obliged to declare in writing 
what work he intended chiefly to proſecute that year; and the 
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-eft to be invited to do the ſame. | All the obſervations the 


meeting to be left in writing, in the 
hands of the ſecretary ; who is to enter the ſubſtance of what 
paſſes at each aſſembly in a regiſter : and at the end of every 
year, to publiſh the hiſtory, or tranſactions of the Academy for 
that year. 

No verfon, not a member, to be preſent at their ordinary meet- 
ings; unleſs ſuchas are introduced by the ſecretary, to pro- 
pole ſome new machine, or diſcovery 
meetings, twice a-year, ſhall be open to every body. _ 
To encourage the members to continue their labours, the king 
engages not only to pay the ordinary penſions ; but even to give 


Academiſts bring to the 


extraordinary gratifications, according to the merit of their reſ-|. 


pective performances; furniſhing withal, the expence of the 
experiments, and other inquiries neceſſary to be made.---Their 
motto, Invenit & perfect. 

in the year 1716, the duke of Orleans, then regent, made an 
alteration in their conſtitution ; augmenting the number of 
honoraries, and of aſſociates capable of being foreigners, to 
twelve; admitting regulars among ſuch aſſociates ; ſu effing 
the claſs of eleves, and eſtabliſhing, in lieu thereof, a new 
claſs of twelve adj uncts, to the fix ſeveral kinds of {ciences 
cultivated by the Academy: and, laſtly, appointing a vice-pre- 


tident, to be choſen yearly by the king, out of the honorary] 


members; and a director, and ſub-director out of the pen- 
ſionaties. 
Their ſecretary, M. de Fontenelle, has obli 


twen 


gedthe public with 


ty-cight elegant volumes of the productions of this illuſ- 
trious 


ay ; under the title of Hiſtoire de Þ Academie Royale, &c. 

avec les 2 de Mathematique & de Phyſique tires des 
Regiſtre;, &c. 

Ac lar of Painting, was eſtabliſhed under the cardinal Ma- 
zarin, firſt protector thereof; and the chancellor Seguier, vice- 

rotector. 

t conſiſts of a director, a chancellor, four rectors, a treaſurer, 

twelve profeſſors; adj uncts to the rectors, and ptofeſſors; 
counſellors; a ſecretary ; a profeſſor for anatomy, and an- 
other for geometry, and per ſpective. 
Perſons are here itted either in quality of painters, or ſculp- 
tors.--- The painters are admitted according to their reſpec- 
tive talents; there being a diſtinction made between thoſe who 
work in hiſtory, and thoſe who only paint portraits, or land- 
Skips, or beaſts, or fruits, or flowers, or paint in mignature ; 
or only deſign; or engrave; or carve, (Fc. 

ACADEMY of Medals and Inſcriptions, was erected for the ſtu- 
dy, and explanation of ancient monuments; and to conſe- 
crate great, and memorable events to poſterity, by ſimilar 
monuments; as medals, relievo's, inſcriptions, &c. 

ACADEMY of Politics, is compoſed of fix perſons, who meet on 
certain days each week at the Louvre, in the chamber where 
the papers relating to foreign affairs are lodged.---Here they 
peruſe ſuch papers as are put in their hands, by order of the 
ſecretary for foreign affairs, who acquaints the king with the 
progreſſes they make, and the capacities of each, that his ma- 
jeſty may employ them 5 

French ACADEMY, eſtabliſhed for the improvement and refin- 
ing of the language. See FRENCH, and LANGUAGE. 

ACADEMY of Maſic, is no other than the managers, and direc- 
tors of the opera. See OPERA. a 
The French have alſo conſiderable Academies in moſt of their 
great cities; as, at Montpelier, a royal Academy of ſciences, 
on the like footing as that at Paris; being as it were a coun- 
ter part thereof: at Thd{ouſe, an Academy under the denomi- 
nation of Lanterniſts : others at Niſmes, Arles, &c. 

The Royal Spaniſh ACADEMY, is an Academy for cultivating the 
| Caſtilian tongue, eſtabliſhed at Madrid, on the model of the 
French Academy. The deſign was laid by the duke 'Eſcalo- 
na; and approved of by the king in 1714, who declared him- 
ſelf 1 (1 thereof.---It conſiſts of twenty-four academiſts ; 
including the director and ſecretary. | 
Its device is a crucible on the fire, with this motto, Limpia, 
ſija, y da eſplendor. 

ACADEMY Naturæ Curiaſi, in Germany, was firſt founded 
in 1652, by M. Bauſch a phyſician; and taken in 1670 under 

the protection of the Emperor Leopold. : 

here are other academical inſtitutions at Berlin, and other 
parts of the north; ſeveral of which having diſtinguiſhed them- 
lelves by their journals, ephemerides, c. the reader will find 
ſome account of them under the article JOURNAL. 

Italy, alone, has more Academies of note than all the reſt of 
the world; not a city but furniſhes a ſet of learned perſons for 
an Academy, which to them ſeems an eſſential part of a regu- 
lar conſtitution.----Jarckius has given us a ſpecimen of their 
hiſtory, printed at Leipſic, in 1725; and gives us, withal, 


grounds to expect afuller, and more perfect account from ſe- 


veral learned perſons, who have been long employed about the 
ſame; as Krauſius, profeſſor of eloquence at Leipſic; Hya- 
cynth. Gimma, and Mich. Richeyus. 
arckius's account goes no further than the Academies of 
iedmont, . Ferrara, and Milan; in which laſt city he rec- 
ons twenty-five; but he adds a liſt of all the reſt, to the 


number of five hundred and fifty.---T he names of moſt of 


them are very curious. | 
12 leni, 6. gr. of Boulogna, are called Abbandowati, 


though their public] 


| 
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Anſiofi, Ocioft, Arcadi, Confuſi, Difettnoſi, Dubbioſi, Impatienti, 
Inabili, Indifferenti, Indomiti, Inquiets, Inſtabili, Della notte 
Piacere, Sitienti, Sonnolenti, Torbidi, Veſf ertini. Thoſe of Ge- 
noa, Accordati, Sopiti, Reſuegliati: of Gubio, Addormentati : 
of Venice, Acuts, Allettats, Diſcordaxi, Diſgiunti, Diſingau- 
nati, Dodonei, Filadelfici, Iucruſcabili, Inſtancabili : of Rimini, 
Adagiati, Entrapeli : of Pavia, Afidati, Della Chiave, of Fer- 
mo, Kaffrontat: : of Moliſa, Agitati : of Florence, Alterati, 
Humidi, Furfurati, Della Cruſca, Del Cimento, Infocati : of 
Cremona, Animft : of Naples, Arditi, Infernati, Intronati, 
Luanatici, Segreti, Sirenes, Sicuri, Volanti: of Ancona, Ar go- 
anti, Caliginoſi: of Urbino, AJorditi : of Perugia, 4:omi, Ee 
centrici, Inſenſati, . Uniſon : of Tarentum, Audaci: of 

atenati of----Chimerici : of Sienna, 

Cortefi, Gioviali, Trapaſſa : of Rome, Delfici, Humori/ti, 

Lyncei, Ars at Illuminati, Incitati, Indiſpoſiti, Infecondi, 

Malencolici, Negletti, Notti Vaticane, Notturni, Ombroſi, Pel- 

legrins, Sterils, Vigilanti: of Padua, Delis, Immaturi, Orditi: 

of T repano, Difficil: : of Breſſe, Diſperſi, Erranti : of Mode- 
na, ee, : of Recanatum, Diſugual: : of Syracuſe, Ebrii: 
of Milan, Eliconii, Futicoſi, Nele, ers, Naſcoſti: of Can- 
dia, Extravagant: : of Peſaro, Eterocliti : of Comacchio, Flut- 
tuants, : of Areꝛzo, Forzati : of Turin, Fulminales : of Reggio, 

Famoſ,, Muti; of Cortona, Humoroſi: of Bari, Incopnits: of 
Roſſano, Izcarioft : of Brada, Innominati, Pigri : of Acis, In- 
zricati; of Mantua, Invaghit:: of Agrigento, Mutabili, Off uſ- 
cati : of Verona, Olympics, Uranii : of Viterbo, Oftinat: : of--- 
Vagabondi. | 

ACADEMY, is alſo uſed among us for a kind of collegiate ſchool, 
or ſeminary; where youth are inſtructed in the liberal arts, 
and ſciences; in a private way, See SCHOOL, SEMINARY, 
COLLEGE, Sc. 

The nonconformilt miniſters, &'c. are many of them bred u 
in ſuch private Academzes ; as not reliſhing the common uni- 
verſity-education. 

ACADEMY is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the ſchools of the Jews: 
i. e. thoſe ſeminaries where the rabbins, or doctors inſtruct the 
youth of their nation in the Hebrew tongue; explain to em 
the Talmud; teach 'em the Cabbala, tc. See Ranpix, 
CABBALA, £9. l 
The Jews have had of theſe Academies ever ſince their return 
from the Babyloniſh captivity. The Academies of Tiberias, 
and Babylon are particularly celebrated. See MaAssORETES, 
TALMUD, Sc. 

ACADEMY is particularly underſtood of a riding-ſchool ; or a 

lace where young gentlemen are taught to ride the great 
horſe, with other ſuitable exerciſes ; as tencing, &c. See 
EXERCISE. 
This is what Vitruvius calls Ephebexm, and ſome others a- 
mong the ancients Gymna/inm. See GYMNASIUM, GyM- 
NASTIC, c. | 
The duke of Newcaſtle will have the art of riding 
had its origin in Italy ; and the firſt Academy of this ſort to 
have been eſtabliſh'd at Naples, by Frederic Griſon; who, he 
adds, was the firſt that wrote on the ſubject; which he did like 
a true cavalier, and a great maſter.----Henry VIII, ſays the 
ſame author, call'd over two Italians, diſciples of Griſon, 
into England; who ſoon ſtock'd the nation with ecuyers, or 
r Fragen 
He adds, that the greateſt maſter 3 produc'd, was a 
n by name; that La Broue rid under him 
five years; Pluvinel nine; and S. Antoine many years: and 
that theſe three Frenchmen fill'd France with French maſ- 
ters; which till then had known none but Italians. 
The ground ſet apart in an Academy, for riding, is called the 
Manage ; having uſually a pillar in the centre, and other pil- 
lars, placed two by two, at the ſides. See MaxAex, and 
PILLAR. 

AcaDEMy, or ACADEMY-Fgare, in painting, is a drawing, or 
deſign made after a model, with a crayon, or pencil.--Or 
the copy of ſuch a draught. See Des1GN. 

ACANACEOUS. See the article ACANTHACE@US. 

ACANTHABOLUS *, AKANOABOAOS, a ſurgeon's inſtru- 
ment, wherewith to extract foreign bodies, which by the 
ſharpneſs of their points have penetrated, and entered the 
parts of the body. 


* The word is ſometimes alſo written, corruptly, Acantabolus. 

It is compounded of the Greek axay3a, /pina, and Barros 

jacio, I caſt away, 

The Acantbabolus is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 

volſella.---Its chief uſe is for extracting darts, fiſh-bones, or 

the like, ſticking in the eſophagus ; the fragments of 

bones, hair, c. remaining in wounds.---Its figure reſem- 

bles that of a pair of pincers : ſometimes it is alſo made crook- 
ed, for more commodious application to the fauces. 

ACANTHABOLUS is alſo ſometimes uſed for an inſtrument, 

where with people pull out the hairs from their eye-brows, c. 

ACANTHACEO US“, among the botaniſts, a term applied to a 

| claſs of plants, popularly known under the name of the thiſtle 


Macerata, mperfettt : 


— — — — —_— (© — — 


to have 


* 


| 
| 


kind. See THISTLE, and CARDUUS. 
|  ® The word is formed of the Greek au, acve, I ſharpen; 
or aua, mina, thorn ; in regard of the prickle# they are be- 


ſet withal. 


- — 


D ACANTHA, 


ACC 


ACANTHA, among ſome anatomiſts, is applied to the hind, 


or poſterior protuberances of the vertebrz of the back ; 
forming what we call the ſpina dorſi. See VERTEBRA, 
and SPINA. _ 83 Hynes 
ACANTHUS *, in architecture, an ornament in the Corinthi- 
an, and Compoſite otders ; being the repreſentation of the 
leaves of an acanthaceous plant, in the capitals thereof. See 

Tab. Arcbit. fig. 21. lit. bb. ſee alſo CAPITAL, and LEAVES. 
* It takes its name froni @xay3o5; the name given this plant a- 
mong the Greeks, as being prickly, or of the thiſtle kind. 
The Latin botaniſts, call it Branca Ur/ina, bear's-foot, from 
ſome ſuppoſed reſemblance it beats thereto ; or Branca Hir- 
cina, by reaſon its leaves bend, and twiſt ſomewhat like a goats's 

horns. 


There are two kinds of the plant Acanthus, one whereof grows 


wild, and is full of prickles ; the other grows in gardens, and 
is by Virgil called mollis, in regard it is ſoft, and without any 
prickles.---The Greek ſculptors adorned their works with the 
figure of the latter ; as the Gothic did with that of the former, 
which they repreſented not only in their capitals, but alſo in 
other ornaments. 
The eee Acanthus, is the moſt dented; bearing a good deal 
of reſe 
it repreſented in the Compoſite capitals of Titus, and Septi- 
mius Severus at Rome. ö 
Theſe leaves make the principal character, and diſtinction o 
the two rich orders from the reſt : and their different num- 
ber and arrangement does alſo diſtinguiſh the two orders from 
each other. See ORDER ; ſee alſo CORINTHIAN, and Con- 
OSITE. 
he origin and occaſion of the ornament, ſee under the ar- 
ticle ABACUS. | 

ACATALECTIC *, AcAaTALECTICUS, in the ancient poe- 
try, a term applicable to ſuch verſes as have all their feet 
and ſyllables; and are in no wiſe lame or detective at the end. 
See VERSE, and Foor. 

The word comes from xaT«, and any, dene; whence x 
Teaanxlixzos, which wants ſomething at ihe end; and the priva- 
ps & being prefixed ax&|aanx}mos, which wants nothing at 
the end. 

As, on the contrary, catalectie verſes are thoſe which end too 
haſtily, and with a ſyllable too few. See CATALECTIC. 
In the following ſtrophe of Horace, the two firſt verſes are 
Acatalectic, and the laſt catalectic. 
Solvitur acris hyems, grata vice 
Veris & Favont : 
Trahuntque ficcas machine carinas------ 

ACATALEPSIA *, ACATALEPSY, in philoſophy, an im- 
poſſibility of a thing's being conceived or comprehended. 
See CONCEPTION. 

* The word is com ed of the privative , and xa74A&/4- 
Payw, depre bende, I find out; of xa7a, and AajuBayw, capio, 
I take. See CaTALEPs1s 

Acatalepſia, is ſynonymous with incomprehenſibility. See 
COMPREHENSION. 

The Pyrrhoniſts or Sceptics aſſerted an abſolute Acatalepſia : 
all human ſcience or knowledge, according to them, went 
no further than to appearances, and veriſimilitude: they de- 
claimed much againſt the ſenſes; and charged them with a prin- 
cipal ſhare in ſeducing, and leading us to error. See SCEPTIC, 
PYRRHONIST, ACADEMIC, SENSE, ERROR, PROBABILITY, 
DovBTING, SUSPENSION, E9c, 

ACATERY, in the king's houſhold, a kind of check betwixt 
the Clerks of the kitchen, and the purveyors. See PURVEYOR, 
CLERK, HOUSHOLD, Cc. 

The officers of the Acatery, are a ſerjeant, two joint-clerks, 
and a yeoman of the ſalt-ſtores. 

ACATIUM *, in the ancient navigation, a kind of boat or pin- 
nace uſed for military purpoſes. See Boar. 

*The word is Greek, Axa roy, formed according to ſome from 
aun, point, on account of the ſharpneſs of its make. 


The Acatium was a ſpecies of thoſe called Actuariæ Naves,| 


i. e. ſuch as were wrought with oars. It was ſometimes made 
uſe of in battle : Strabo repreſents it as a kind of privateer, or 
yrate 19“ 

ACCAPITARE *, in ancient law-books and records, the act 
of becoming vaſlal of a lord, or of yielding homage and obe- 
dience to him. See the articles VASSAL, and HOMAGE. 

The word is ſometimes alſo written Acaptare, and Accaptare. 
It is com of the Latin au, to, and caput, head, b 
reaſon vaſſals own their lords for their head. Whence alſo 
the lords are ſometimes called domini capitales; as thoſe who 
command in an army are called capitanei, captains, and in old 

French chevetainer, chieftains, in reſpect of their ſoldiers. — 
See Ca Ir E, &c. 


ACCAPITUM *, a ſum of money paid by a vaſſal, upon 


his admiſſion to a feud. See ACCAPTARE. 


* The word is alſo written Acapitum, Accapitamentum, Acaptio, | 


Acaptatio, and Acaptagium. 


chief lord; See RELIEF. 
ACCEDAS ad Curiam, an original writ, which lies for re- 
moving ſuits in any Court Baron except the County Court, 


| 


mblance to parſley, or ſmallage: and thus it is we find. 


 ACCAPITUM, in our ancient law-books, ſignifies relief due to the | 


ACC 


into the King's Court; upon apprehenſion of pirtiality or ſalſe 
judgement in the other. See CouRT. 
A like writ lies for him who has received falſe judgment in the 
Country Court; where it is called de falſo judicio. 
An Accedas ad Curiam lies alſo for juſtice delayed, as weft a; 
falſely given; and is a ſpecies of the writ Kecordari. Sec the 
article RECORDARi. 
ACCEDAS ad Vice-comitem, is 4 writ directed to the coroner, 
commanding him to deliver a writ to the ſheriff, who having a 
one delivered to him, ſuppreſſes it. See PoxE. 
ACCELERATED Morion, in mechanics, is a motion which re- 
ceives continual increments, or acceſſions of velocity. Sec 
MorT1ox. a 
If the acceſſions of velocity be equal in equal times; the mo- 
tion is ſaid to be aniformly accelerated. See ACCELERATION, 
The motion of falling bodies is an accelerated motion : and ſup- 
poſing the medium they fall through, 7. e. the air, void of reſi- 


"ſtance; the ſame motion may be alſo conſidered as aniformiy | 


accelerated. See DESCENT, &c. 

For the Laws * ACCELERATED Motion, ſee Moriox. 
ACCELERATION, in mechanics, the increaſe of velocity 

in a moving body. See VELOCITY, and ACCELERATED 
Motion: 
Acceleration ſtands directly oppoſed to retardation, which de- 
notes a diminution of velocity. See RETARDATION. 
CCELERATION is chiefly uſed in phyſics, in reſpect of falling 
bodies, i. e. of heavy bodies tending towards the centre of the 
earth by the force of gravity. Sec GRAVITY, and CENTRE. 
That natural bodies are accelerated in their deſcent, is evident 
from various conſiderations, both a priori and poſteriori.---- 
Thus, we actually find, that the greater height abody falls from, 
the greater impreſſion it makes, and the more vehemently does 
it {trike the ſubject plane, or other obſtacle. 
Various are the ſyſtems and opinions which philoſophers have 
produced to account for this Acceleration. Some attribute it 
to the preſſure of the air: the farther, ſay they, a body falls, 
the greater load of atmoſphere is of conſequence incumbent on 
it : and the preſſure of a fluid, is in proportion to the perpen- 
dicular altitude of the column thereof. Add, that the whole 
body of the fluid preſſing in innumerable right lines, Which all 
meet in a point, vi. the centre; that point, by the meeting of 
thoſe lines, ſuſtains, as it were, the preſſion of the whole maſs: 
conſequently, the nearer a body approaches thereto, the effect 
or preſſure of more united lines muſt it ſuſtain. See Air, 
and *ATMOSPHERE. 
But what overturns this account, is, that as the preſſure of the 
air downwards increaſes ; ſo, by the known laws of ftatics, 
does the reſiſtance, or the force wherewith the ſame fluid 
tends to repel, or drive the body upwards again. See FLvu1p. 
Others inſiſt, that theincumbentair is the groſſer and more va- 
porous, the nearer the earth ; and filled with more hetero- 

eneous particles, which are not true elaſtic air : and hence, 

ay they, a deſcending body, meeting continually with leſs 

reſiſtance from the elaſticity of the air, and having the ſame 
force of gravity ſtill acting on it, muſt neceſlarily be accele- 
rated. See ELASTICITY. 
But what overturns all accounts where the air or atmoſphere 
are concerned, is, that the Acceleration holds in vacuo, and even 
more regularly than in air. See VACUUM. 


The Peripatetic account is worſe than this: the motion of 


heavy bodies downwards, ſay they, arifes from an intrinſic 
principle, which makes them tend to the centre, as their pro- 
per ſeat, or element, where they would be at reſt : Hence, 
add they, the nearer bodies approach thereto, the more is their 
motion intended. See ELEMENT, QUALITY, &c. 


The Gaſſendiſts, on the other hand, hold that the earth emits' 


a ſort of attractive effluvia, innumerable threads whereof con- 
tinually aſcend and deſcend ; which threads, proceeding like 
radii from a common centre, divaricate the more, the further 
they go : So that the nearer a heavy body is to the centre, the 
more of theſe magnetic threads it receives ; and hence the more 
is its motion accelerated. See EFFLUVIA. and MAGNETISM. 
But this is refuted by an eaſy experiment: for ifa ball be let fal 
out of the loweſt window of a high tower, and alſo out of the 
higheſt ; the Acceleration will be the ſame in both caſes, not- 
withſtanding the greater vicinity to the centre in the one, than 
in the other caſe. | 
The Carteſians account for the Acceleration, from the repeated 
pulſes of a ſubtil etherial matter, which is continually act- 
ing on the falling body, and impelling it downwards. See 
ons ETHER, ELEMENT, MATTER, SUBTILE, 
Ce | 
After all, the cauſe of Acceleration is nothing myſterious; the 
principle of gravitation, which determines the body to deſcend, 
determining it to be accelerated by a neceſſary conſequence. 
See GRAVITATION. 
For, ſuppoſe a body let fall from on high : the 22 cauſe 
of its beginning to deſcend, is doubtleſs, the power, of gravi- 
ty; but when once the deſcent is commenced, that ſtate be- 
comes in ſome meaſure natural to the body; ſo that if left to 
it ſelf, it would perſevere in it for ever, even though the firſt 
canſe ſhould ceaſe : as we ſee in a ſtone: caſt with the hand, 
which continues to move, after it is left by the cauſe that gave 
it motion. See Law of NATURE:_ 16 
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all bodies, at equal 


ACC 


But, beſide the propenſity to deſcend impreſſed by the firſt | 


cauſe, and which of it ſelf were ſufficient to continue the ſame 
degree of motion once begun, in infinitum ; there is a con- 
ſtant acceſſion of ſubſequent efforts of the ſame principle, gra- 
vity, which continues to act on the body already in motion, in 
the ſame manner as if it were at teſt. 2 
Here, then, being a double cauſe of motion, and both acting in 
the ſame direction, vi⁊: directly towards the centre of the earth: 
the motion they jointly produce muſt neceſſarily be greater 
than that of one of them.----And the velocity thus increaſ- 
ed, having the ſame cauſe of increaſe ſtill perſiſting, the deſcent 
mult neceſſarily be ee 5 8 
1ppoſin vity, whatever it be, to act uniformly on 
NN dances from the earth's center ; and 
that the time in which a heavy body falls to the earth, be divided 
into equal parts infinitely ſmall : let this gravity incline the 
body towards the earth's centre, while it moves in the firſt 
infinitely ſmall part of the time of it's deſcent; if after this, 
the action of gravity be ſuppoſed to ceaſe, the body would 
proceed uniformly on towards the earth's centre, with a velo- 
city equal to the force of the firſt impreſſion. | 
But, now, ſince the action of gravity is here ſuppoſed ſtill to 
continue; in the ſecond moment of time, the body will re- 
ceive a new impulſe downwards, equal to what it received 
at firſt; and thus its velocity will be double of what it was 
in the firſt moment : in the third moment it will be triple ; 
in the fourth quadruple, and ſo on continually : for the im- 
preſſion made in one moment, is not at all altered by what is 
made in another : but the two are, as it were, aggregated, or 
brought into one ſum. 
Wherefore, ſince the particles of time are ſuppoſed infinitely 
ſmall, and all equal to one another ; the impetus acquired by 
the falling body will be every where as the times from the 
beginning of the deſcent.---And hence, ſince the quantity of 
matter in the body given, continues the ſame ; the velocity 
will be as the time in which it is acquired. 
Further, the ſpace paſſed over by a moving body in a given 
time, and with a given velocity, may be conſidered as a rec- 
tangle made by the time and the velocity.---Suppoſe A, (Tab. 
Mechan. fig. 62.) a heavy body deſcending, and let AB re- 
reſent the time of its deſcent ; which line 15 divided 
into any number of equal parts, A C, CE, EG, c. repre- 
ſentative of the intervals, or moments of the given time.--- 
Let the body deſcend through the firſt of thoſe diviſions, AC, 
With a certain equable velocity ariſing from the propoſed de- 
gree of gravity : this velocity will be repreſented by AD; 
and the ſpace paſſed over, by the rectangle CAD. 
Naw, as the action of gravity in the firſt moment produced 
the velocity A D, in the body before at reſt : in the ſecond 
moment, the ſame will produce in the body ſo moving, a 
double velocity, CF ; inthe third moment, to the velocity 
CF will be added a further degree, which together there- 
with, will make the velocity EH, which is triple of the firſt, 
and ſo of the reſt. So that in the whole time AB, the body will 
have acquired a velocity B K.---Again, taking the diviſions of 
the line, e. g. AC, CE, c. for the times, the ſpaces gone 
through will be the areas or rectangles, CD, EF, Sc. So 
that in the whole time AB, the ſpace deſcribed by the move- 
able, will be equal to all the rectangles, z. e. to the dented 
Figure ABK 


Such would be the caſe, if the acceſſions of velocity only _ 


g. in C, in E, Cc. 


you in certain Een points of time, e. 
motion ſhould continue the fame till the 


o that the degree o 


next period ot Acceleration come up.--- If the diviſions or inter- 


ſpaces gone through in the diviſions of time 2 1, Qc. 


to be equal to juſt half the rectangle. Therefore, the ſpace 


vals of time were ſuppoſed leſs, e. g. by half; then the den- 


tures of the figure would be proportionably ſmaller ; and it 
would approach ſo much the nearer to a triangle. -If they 


were infinitely ſmall, z. e. if the acceſſions of a velocity were 
ſuppoſed to be made continually, and in every point of time, as 


is really the caſe; the rectangles thus ſucceſſively produced 


will make a juſt _ e. g. ABE, (fig. 63.) -Here, the 
whole time AB, conſiſting of the little portions of time A 1, 
A 2, &c. and the area of the triangle A B E, of the ſum of all the 
little triangular ſurfaces anſwering to the diviſions of the time : 


the whole area or triangle expreſſes the ſpace moved through 


in the whole time A; and the little triangles A 1 f, &c. the 

ut theſe triangles being ſimiliar, their areas are to one another 
as the ſquares of their homologous ſides AB, A r, 6c. and 
conſequently, the ſpaces moved, are to each other as the 


ſquares of the times. | 


Hence we eaſily infer the great law of Acceleration, viz. 
That a deſcending body uniformly accelerated, deſcribes, 
* inthe whole time of its deſcent, a ſpace which is juſt half of 
** What it would have deſcribed in the ſame time, with the 
* accelerated velocity it has acquired at the end of its fal}.” 

For, the whole ſpace the falling body has moved throughin 
the time AB, we have already ſhewn, will be repreſented by 


the triangle AB E; and the ſpace the ſame body would move 


through in the ſame time, with the velocity BE, will be repre- 
ſented by the rectangle A BE F. But the triangle is known 


ACC 


ather 
quired Tony E, in half the time AB, is equal to that really 


Hence, 10, we that the ſpace moved with the laſt ac- 

moved by the talling body in the whole time A 

2%, If a falling body deſcribe any 49 5 length in a given time, 

in double that time it will deſcribe four times that length; in 

thrice the time, nine times, Ac. and univerſally, if the times be 
in arithmetical proportion, 1, 2, 3, 4, Sc. the ſpaces de- 

ſcribed will be. 1, 4, 9, 16, &c. 

36, The ſpaces deſcribed by a falling body, in a ſeries of equal 

moments or intervals of time, will be as the unequal numbers 

1. 3, 5, 7, 9, Se. And fince the velocities acquired in 

falling are as the times; the ſpaces will alſo be as the ſquares 

of the velocities ; and both times and velocities in a ſubdupli- 

cate ratio of the ſpaces. 2 88 

The motion of a body aſcending, or impelled upwards, is di- 

miniſhed or retarded from the ſame principle of gravity act- 

ing in a contrary direction, in the ſame mannet as a falling body 
is accelerated. See RETARDATION. - 

A body thus projected upwards, riſes till it has loſt all its mo- 

tion ; which it doesin the ſame time that a body falling would 

have acquired a velocity equal to that wherewith the body was 
thrown up. | | | 

And hence the ſame body thrown up, will riſe to the ſame 

heighth, from which, falling, it would have acquired the ve- 

locity wherewith it was thrown up. | 
And hence, the heighth which bodies thrown up with different 
velocities do aſcend to, are to one another as the ſquares of thoſe 
velocities. See PROJECTILE. 

ACCELERATION of bodies on inclined 3 ſame general 
law obtains here; as in bodies falling perpendicularly : the 
effect of the plane is, to make the motion ſlower ; but the in- 
clination being every where equal; the retardation riſing there- 
from will proceed equally in all parts, at the beginning and the 
ending of the motion. The particular laws, ſee under the ar- 
ticle inclined PLANE. | 

ACCELERATION of the motion of pendultms.-—The motion of pen- 
dulous bodies is accelerated in their deſcent; but in a leſs ras 
tio than that of bodies falling perpendicularly. See the laws 
thereof under the article PENDULUM. 

ACCELERATION of the motion of projedtiles. See PROJEC- 
TILE. 

ACCELERATION of the motion of compreſſed bodies, in expanding 
or reſtoring themſelves. See COMPRESSION, DILATATION, 
TExS10N, FIBRE, Sc. | 
That the motion of compreſſed air, expanding it ſelf by its 
elaſticity to its former dimenſions, is accelerated, is evident 
from various conſiderations. See AIR, ELASTICITY, c. 

ACCELERATION is alſo applied in the ancient aſtronomy, in re- 
ſpe& of the fixed ſtars.---This Acceleration was the difference 
between the revolution of the primum mobile, and the ſolar re- 
volution ; which was computed at 3 minutes, and 56 ſeconds. 
See STAR, PRIMUM MOBILE, Ee, | 

ACCELERATOR *, in anatomy, a muſcle of the penis, whoſe 
office is to expedite the diſcharge of the urine, and ſemen. 


This is more iarly called Accelerator wrine : ſome make 
two muſcles of it, and giye them the denomination Acceleratores 
or acceleratory muſcles. 


It ariſes tendinous from the upper and fore-part of the urethra, 
but ſoon grows fleſhy, paſſes under the os pubis, and incom- 
paſſes the bulb of the cavernous body of the urethra. Both 
ſides of this muſcle meet in a middle line, correſpondin 
to the ſeam in the skin over it; and continue ſo united, the 
ſpace of two inches; after which, it detaches two fleſhy elon- 
gations, which become thin tendons at their terminations on the 
cavernous bodies of the penis. 
Its upper part covering the bulb, when in action, ſtreightens the 
veins which paſs through it from the corpus cavernoſum of 
the urethra, and hinders the reflux of the blood in an erection. 
By the repeated contractions of this upper part, the blood in the 
bulb is alſo driven towards the glans. 2 8 
The two elongations compreſs the channel of the urethra, and 
ſo force out the contained ſeed, or urine; whence the muſcle 
takes its name. See URINE, and SEED. 6 
ACCENSI *, in antiquity denotes an inferior order of officers, 
appointed to attend the Roman magiſtrates, ſomewhat in the 
manner of uſhers, ſerjeants, or tipſtaves among us. 
0 2 ay er ee 
ing to call aſſemblies » ſummon parties to appear 
and anſwer before 1 
ACCENSI “, alſo denote a kind of ſupernumerary ſoldiers in the 
Roman armies ; whoſe office was to attend the motions of 
their principals, and ſapply the places of thoſe who were kill- 
ed, or diſabled by their wounds. | * 
They were thus denominated, quia actenſebantur, or ad cenſum 
adj iciebantur. | 
 ACCENSION *, Accens1o, in phyſics, the act of kindling, or 
— a body on fire. See the articles FIRE, FUEL, HEAT, 
c. | 


* The Word is forthed of che Latin 


aecends; 1 kindle ; 8 c- 


moved, is juſt half of hat the body would have moved with 
the velocity acquired at the end of the fall. 


| rn Though ic Grammarians 
fuſpect the primitive fignification of accendere, to have been, to 


tender famous. , 
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<cenſron, on other occaſions, is called inflammation, ighition, 
conflagrativn, &. See the articles I6NITION, INFLAMMA- 
TION, CONFLAGRATION, . 
2 ſtands oppoſed to extinction. See EXTINCTION. 


ACCENT,“ in its primitive ſenſe, an affection of the voice, 


which gives each ſyllable of a. word its due pitch, in reſpect of 
heighth or lowneſs. See Voice. 1 
*The word is originally Latin, accentul, a compound of ad 
to, and cano I ſing. Accentus quaſi Adcantus; or juxta can- 
tum. In this — Accent is ſynonymous with the Greek 
Toyo;; the Latin tenor, or toner, and the Hebrew pe 
guſtus, taſte. See Tone, Tune, Ee. 
The Accent, properly, has only to do with high and low.--- 
Though the modern grammarians frequently alſo uſe it in re- 
ſpect of loud and ſoft, long and ſhort; which confounds He- 
cent With Qzantity. See the article QUANTITY. 
The difference between the two may be conceived from that 
which we obſerve between the beat of a drum, and the ſound 
of a trumpet : the former expreſſes every thing belonging to 
loud and ſoft, and long and ſhort; but, ſo long as there is a Ho- 
vor in the ſound, there is nothing like Accent. 


ACCENT is allo uſed in grammar, for a character placed over 


a ſyllable, to mark the Accent, i. e. to ſhew it is to be pronoun- 
ced in a higher, or a lower tone; and regulate the inflections 
of the voice in reading. See CHARACTER, T'ONE, Voick, &c. 
We nſually reckon three grammatical Accents in ordinary uſe, 
all ;-1row'd from the Greeks, viz. the Acute Accent, which 
ſhews when the tone of the voice is to be raiſed ; and is expreſ- 
ſed thus (). See ACUTE. 

The Grave Accent, when the note or tone of the voice is to be 
deprgyled; and is figured thus (). See GRAVE. 

The Gircamflex Accent is compoled of both the acute and the 
grave; itpoints out a kind of undulation of the voice, and is 


expreſled thus (or). See CIRCUMFLEX. 


The Hebrews have a grammatical, a rhetorical, and a mu- 
fical Accent; though the firſt and laſt ſeem; in effect, to be 


the ſame; both being comprized under the general name of 


Tonic Accents, becaute they give the proper tone to 1yllables : 
as the rhetorical Accents are aid to be Euphonic; inaſmuch as 
they tend to make the pronunciation more ſweet and agree- 
able. | 

There are four euphonic Accents, and twenty-five tonic, of 
which ſome are placed above, and others below the ſyllables ; 
the Hebrew accents ſerving not only to regulate the riſings, 
and fallings of the voice, but alſo to diſtinguiſh the ſections, 
periods, and members of periods in a diſcourſe; and to anſwer 


the ſame purpoſes with the points in other languages. 


See PoixT. | 
Their Accents are divided into emperors, kings, dukes, &c. 
each bearing a title anſwerable to the importance of the di- 
ſtinction it makes.---- Their emperor rules over a whole 
phraſe, and terminates the ſenſe compleatly ; anſwering to our 
point.--- Their king anſwers to our colon; and their duke to 
our comma.--- The king, however, occaſionally becomes 
a duke, and the duke a king, as the phraſes are more or leſs 
ſhort.--- It muſt be noted, by the way, that the management 
and combination of theſe Accents differs in Hebrew poetry from 
what it is in proſe. 
The uſe of the tonic, or grammatical Accents has been much 
controverted; ſome holding that they diſtinguiſh the ſenſe, 
while others maintain that they are only intended to regulate 
the muſic, or ſinging; alledging that the Jews ſing, rather 
than read, the ſcriptures in their ſynagogues. 
The truth ſeems. here to lie between the two opinions ; for 
though we are inclined to think, that the primary intention of 
theſe Accents was to direct the ſinging; yet the ſinging ſeems 
to have been regulated according to the ſenſe; ſo that the 
Accents might ſerve not only to guide the ſinging, but alſo to 
point out the diſtin&tions.---Though it muſt be confeſſed, 
that many of theſe diſtinctions are too ſubtile and inconſi- 
derable; nor can the modern writers, or the editors of old 
ones, agree in the matter ; ſome of them making twice as ma- 
ny of theſe diſtinctions as others. 

he Hebrew Accents, in effect, have ſomething common with 
thoſe of the Greeks, and Latins; and ſomething peculiar to 
the Hebrew.--- What they have in common, 1s, that they 
mark the zones; ſhewing how the voice is to be raiſed, and 
ſunk on certain ſyllables. What they have peculiar, is, that 
they do the office of the points in other languages. See PUNC- 
TUATION. 
Be this as it will, it is certain the ancient Hebrews were not 
acquainted with theſe Accents; ſo that, at beſt, they are not 
jure divino.— The opinion which prevails amongſt the learn- 
ed, is, that they were invented about the ſixth century, by the 

ewiſh doctors of the ſchool of Tiberias,called the Maſloretes. 

ee MASSORETES. 
The learned Hennin, affirms them to be of Arabic inven- 
tion; and to have been adopted and transferred thence into 
the Hebrew by the Maſloretes : he adds, that they were firſt 
3 to their degree of perfection, by Rabbi Juda Ben Da- 
vid Chiug, a native of Fez, in the eleventh century. It is 
indeed poſſible, the Jews might borrow their points from the 
Arabs ; but how they ſhould have their Accent from them 
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is hard to conceive, the Arabic language having no ſuch thing 
as Accents, either in proſe, or verſe. 
The ſame Hennin makes the Arab Alchahil Ebn Ahmed, 
who lived about the time of Mahomet, the great improver 
of the Arabic Accents.--- The chief ground of the opinion, 
is, that this writer is ſaid to have been the firſt who reduced 
poetry into an art; marking the meaſures, and quantities of 
the verſes, by the Latins called Pedes, and by us, feet. --- 
Add, that the ſhare Hennin gives Rabbi Juda of Fer, in 
compleating the Hebrew Accents, is chiefly founded on the 
common opinion, that this rabbin was the firſt grammarian 
among the Jews. But the opinion is erroneous ; there hav- 
ing been a Hebrew 1 compoſed by R. Saadias Gaon, 
many years before R. Juda. In M. Simon's critical hiſtory 
of the old Fra we have a catalogue of Hebrew gram- 
mars, at the head of which is this of R. Saadias : M. Simon, 
on this occaſion, obſerves, © That after the Jews of Tibe- 
** rias had added points, and Accents to the texts of the old 
I teſtament, the doctors of the other ſchools began to do the 
like in their copies, Which were afterwards imitated by 
* the reſt,” | I? 
As to the Greek Accexts, now ſeen both in manuſcript, and 
printed books, there has been no leſs diſpute about their an- 
tiquity and uſe, than about thoſe of the Hebrews.--- Iſaac 
Voſſius, in an expreſs treatiſe de Accentibus Grecanicis, en- 
deavours to prove them of modern invention; aſſerting, that 
anciently they had nothing of this kind but a fe notes in their 
poetry, which were invented by Ariſtophanes the Gramma- 
rian, about the time of Ptolomy Philopater; and that theſe 
were of muſical, rather than grammatical uſe, ſerving as aids 
in the ſinging of their poems ; and very different from thoſe in- 
troduced afterwards. 
He adds, that Ariſtarches, a diſciple of Ariſtophanes, im- 
proved on his maſter's art; but . that all they both did was only 
deſigned to facilitate youth in the making of verſes. —- The 
ſame V offius ſhews from ſeveral ancient grammarians, that the 
manner of writing the Greek Accents in thoſe days, was quite 
different from thoſe uſed in our books. 
Hen. Chriſt. Hennin, in a diſſertation publiſhed to ſhew 
that the Greek tongue ought not to be pronounced according 
to the Accents, eſpouſes the opinion of Voſſius, and even car- 
ries the matter ſtill further.---He thinks that Accents were 
the invention of the Arabians, about nine hundred years 
ago, and that they were only uſed in poetry : that they 
were intended to aſcertain the pronunciation of the 
Greek, and'to keep out that barbariſm which was then 
breaking in upon them; that the ancient Accents of Ariſto- 
phanes were perfectly agreeable to the genuine Greek pro- 
2 but that the modern ones of the Arabs de- 
roy it. 
Wetſtein, Greek profeſſor at Baſil, in a learned diſſertation, 
endeavours to prove the Greek Accents of an older ſtanding.--- 
He owns that they were not always formed in the ſame man- 
ner by the ancients ; but thinks that difference owing to the 
different pronunciations which obtained in the ſeveral parts 
of Greece. | ; 
He brings ſeveral reaſons a priori for the uſe of Accents, 
even in the earlieſt days; as that they then wrote all in ca- 
pital letters equidiſtant from each other, without any di- 
ſtinction either of words, or phraſes; which without 4c- 
cents could ſcarce be intelligible : and that Accents were ne- 
ceſlary to diſtinguiſh ambiguous words, and to point out their 
proper meaning ; which he confirms from a diſpute on a 
paſlage in Homer, mentioned. by Ariſtotle in his Poertcs, 
chap. V. Accordingly he obſerves, that the Syrians, who 
have tonic, but no diſtinctive Accents, have yet invented 
certain points, placed either below or above the words, to 
ſhew their mood, tenſe, perſon, or ſenſe. See further in his 
Diſſertatio Epiſtolica de Accentuum Grecorum Antiquitate && 
Ua. Baſil, 1686. | 


ACCENT is alſo applied, ſomewhat abuſively, to the characters 


which mark the quantities of ſyllables, or the time the voice 
is to dwell on them. See QUANTITY. 

The ſpurious Accent anſwer to the characters of time in mu- 
ſic; as crotchets, quavers, &: ---The genuine Accents rather 
anſwer to the muſical notes, ſol, fa, c. See NorE, &.. 
Such are the long Accent, which ſhews that the voice is to ſtop 
on the vowel, and is expreſſed thus (). 

The ſhort Accent ſhews that the time of pronunciation ought 
to be ſhort, and is maked thus (“). 

Some even rank the hyphen, diaſtole, and apoſtrophe, among 
Accents. See HyYPHEN, DIASTOLE, and APOSTROPHE. 


ACCENT, alſo denotes a certain inflection of voice; or a peculiar 


tone, and manner of pronunciation, contracted from the 
country, or province 4 a perſon was bred. See Voice, 
and PRONUNCIATION. 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, the Welch tone or Accent, the nor- 
thern Accent, the Gaſcoign Accent, Norman Accent, &c. See 
ToxE, Sc. 


ACCENT is alſo a tone or modulation of the voice frequently 


uſed as a mark of the intention of the ſpeaker, and giving 

a good or an evil ſignification to his words. 

One may give offence with the ſofteſt and moſt ſoothing 

words imaginable, by a proper management of the Accent 
an 
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and manner of rehearſing them. The Accent frequently 
gives a contrary ſenſe to Nhat the words themſelves natu- 
rally imported. See WoRD, FiGURE, e. 
CCENT, in muſic, is a modulation of the voice, to expreſs 
a paſſion. See PASSION. ; | wy 
Every bar or meaſure is divided into accented and wnaccented 
See MEASURE. ; 2 
be accented parts are the principal; being thoſe intended 
chiefly to — — affect 2 on theſe the ſpirit of the mu- 
depends. See BAR, an USIC. 
The beginnin and middle; or the beginning of the firſt half 
of the bar, and the beginning of the latter half thereof, in 
common time; and the beginning, or firſt of the three notes 
in triple time; are always the accented parts of the meaſure. 
See TIME. | 
In common time, the firſt and third crotchet of the bar are 
on the accented part of the meaſure.---In triple time, where 
the notes always go by three and three, that which 1s in the 
middle of eve — is always anaccented; the firſt and laſt 
accented. But the Accent in the firſt is ſo much ſtronger, that 
in many caſes the laſt is accounted as if it had no Accent. See 
COMPOSITION. bo em 

The harmony is always to be full, and void of diſcords in the 
accented parts of the meaſure. See HARMOxY. In the an- 
accented parts this is not ſo neceſſary; diſcords here 8 
without any great offence to the ear. See D1scoRD, Coux- 
TERPOINT, e. EEE 

ACCEPTANCE, in a general ſenſe, the a& of accepting, 5. e. 
of receiving, or admitting a thing offered to us, which by 
our refuſal would have been fruſtrated, and rendred of no 
effect. See RECEPTION, and ADMISSION. 

The Acceptance of a donation, is neceſlary to its validity ; is 
a ſolemnity eſſential thereto. --- Acceptance, ſay the civilians, 
is the concurrence of the will, or choice of the donee, which 
renders the act compleat; and without which the donor may 
revoke his gift at pleaſure. See DoxAriox, Dc. 

In beneficiary matters, the canoniſts hold, that the Accep- 
tance ſhould be ſignified at the ſame time with the reſignation; 
not ex intervallo. See RESIGNATION. 

ACCEPTANCE, in common law, denotes a tacit agreement to 
a preceding act, which might have been defeated and a- 
voided, were it not for ſuch acceptance had. If a man and 
his wife, ſeized of land in right of the wife, make a joint 
leaſe, or feoftment by deed; —_—_— rent: the man dying, 
and the wife receiving the rent; ſuch receipt is deemed an 
Acceptance, and ſhall make the leaſe good : ſo that ſhe ſhall 
be barred from bringing the writ, Cui in Vita. See Cul in 

tea 

ACCEPTANCE is more particularly uſed in the Romiſh eccle- 
ſiaſtical law, for the manner of receiving or admittting the 
pope's conſtitution; or the act whereby * are received, 
and made obligatory. See CONSTITUTION, BULL, c. 
There are two kinds of Acceptances; the one ſolemn, the 
other tacit- | | 
The ſolemn Acceptance is a formal act, whereby ſome error. 
or ſcandal which the pope condemns, is expreſſy condemned 
by the acceptor.---Infinite diſputes and diſſenſions have been 
raiſed in the Roman catholic world, eſpecially in France, on 
occaſion of the Acceptance of the conſtitution Unigen:tns : 
many of the French clergy ſtill refuſe to accept it. 

When a conſtitution has been ſolemnly accepted by thoſe it 
more immediately relates to ; it is ſuppoſed to be tacitly ac- 
cepted by all the othel prelates in the Chriſtian world, who 
have cognizance thereof: and this acquieſcence is what they 
call Tacit Acceptance. a 

In this ſenſe, France, Poland, e. tacitly accepted the conſti- 
tution againſt the doctrine of Molinos, and the Quietiſts.--- 
And Germany, Poland, c. tacitly accepted the conſtitution 
againſt Janſenius. See MoLinisT, JANSENIST, c. 

ACCEPTANCE, in commerce, is particularly uſed in reſpect 
of bills of exchange.--- To _ a Bill of exchange, is 
to ſign, or ſubſcribe it; and thereby become principal 
debtor of the ſum contained therein; with an obligation to 
705 or diſcharge it at the time prefixed. See BILL of Ex- 
change. } . 
The Acceptance is uſually performed by him on whom the 
bill is dran; upon its being preſented to him by the per- 
ſon in whoſe behalf it was drawn, or his order.--- While 
the acceptor is maſter of his 8 i. e. ere he have re- 
turned the accepted bill to the er, he may eraſe his Ac- 
ceptance : but not after he has once delivered it. See Ex- 
CHANGE. 

Bills payable at ſight are not to be ed; as being to be 
acquitted at their firſt preſenting ; or, in defect of payment, 
to be proteſted.--- In bills drawn for a certain number of days 
after fight, the Acceptance muſt be dated; in regard the time 
is to be accounted therefrom.--- The form of this Acceptance, 
1s, Accepted ſuch a day, and then the ſignature. 
Bills drawn payable on a day named, or at uſance, or dou- 

*ble uſance, need not be dated; uſance being reckoned from 
the date of the bill it ſelf. See USANCE.--- On theſe it is 
ſufficient to write, Accepted, and the ſignature. 

If the bearer of a bill be contented with an Acceptance to 

ea in twenty days after ſight, where in the bill it * 
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only eight days are expreſſed; he runs the riſque of the 

twelve additional days: ſo that if the acceptor fail, he has 

no remedy againſt the drawer. And. if the bearer content 
himſelf to receive a leſs ſum than is expreſſed, in part; he 

- = =_ the chance of the reſt; SeePRoTEsST, ENDORSE- 

5 C, 

ACCEPTATION, in grammar, the ſignification of a word ; 
or the ſenſe wherein it is taken and received. See WorD, 
Co © 

Such a word has ſeveral Acceptations. In its firſt and moſt 

natural Accepration, it denotes, c. See S1GNIFICATION. 

ACCEPTILATION, in the civil law, an acquittance given 
without receiving any money : or a declaration of the cre- 
ditor, in favour of the debtor, ſignifying, that he is ſatisfied 
for his debt, and forgives all further claim, or demand; 
though in reality, no payment has been made. 

1 PTION, or AccEPTAT1iON. See ACCEPT A- 

ACCEPTOR, of a bill of exchange, 'the perſon who accepts 
the bill. See ACCEPTANCE. 
The Acceptor, who is uſually the perſon on whom the bill is 

| drawn, becomes perſonal debtor by the acceptance: and is 
obliged to pay it, though the drawer fail before it become 
due. See EXCHANGE. 

ACCESS“, in a general ſenſe, the approach of a thing to- 
wards another. See the articles AppROAcn, and APPROX1- 
MATION. 

* The word is of Latin original, acceſſus, or acceſſio ; formed 

of accedo, compounded of ad and cedo, q. d. I come to. 
— which ſenſe, Acceſs ſtands oppoſed to receſs. See R- 
ESS,. | 

We ſometimes ſay, the 'Acceſs of bodies, the Acceſs Of the 
moon, the ſun, planets, c. but more frequent] , the ap- 
proach of bodies: the appulſe of the moon, the nies of the 
ſun, &c. geometricians ſpeak of a line called the curve of 
equable acceſs, or approach. 

ACCESS, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes entrance, or ad- 
miſſion. See ExTRyY, and ADMISSION. 

We ſay, ſuch a perſon has cceſs to the prince: the Acceſt on 
that ſide was very difficult, by reaſon of rocks, c. 

ACCESS in medicine, denotes a fit, or return of ſome periodi- 
cal diſeaſe. See PERIODIcAL. 

We ſay an Acceſs of the gout, but eſpecially an ague, an in- 
termitting fever, an epilepſy, c. an Acceſs of madneſs ; ſome- 

times alſo a prophetical Acceſs, a cold Acceſs, &c. 

Aeeeſs is frequently confounded with paroxyſm ; but they 
are different things; an Meceſs — properly the beginning, 
or firſt onſet of a diſeaſe, a paroxyſm the, height of it. See 
PARoxYSM. 

ACCESSIBLE, ſomething that may be approached ; or, that 
Acceſs may be had to. See Acckss, and APPROACH. 

Such a place, a fortreſs, is acceſſible from the ſea-ward, i. e. 
the paſſage to it is practicable. See FORTIFICATION, and 
FORTIFIED place. 

ACCESSIBLE height, or diſtance, in geometry, Sc. is either 

that which may be mechanically meaſured by the application 

of a meaſure to it; or it is a height whoſe baſe and foot may 
be approached 'to, and a diſtance meaſured thence on the 

me. See DISTANCE, e. 

ith the quadrant, c. we can take altitudes both acceſſible 
and inacceſſible, See ALTITUDE, QUADRANT, &Fc. 

Surveying, includes the meaſuring, plotting, Sc. both of ac- 

__ and inacceſſible diſtances. See SURVEYING. 
CESSION, in a general ſenſe, is the act of approaching, 

or going to a place, perſon, or thing. See AcckEss, and 

ACCESSORY. 

ACCESSION, is more particularly uſed for the a& whereby a 
thing is joined or united to ſomething exiſting before. See 
ACCESSORY.” = 

ACCESS10N is alſo uſed for a prince's ſucceſſion to the throne, 
See SUCCESSION.--- The firſt of Auguſt is obſerved in me- 
mory of the late king's Acceſſion to the crown of Great 
Britain. N 

Acckssiox is alſo uſed for the act of engaging, and becom- 
ing a party in a treaty before concluded between other pow- 
ers; on the ſame footing and conditions as if originally com- 

rehended in the treaty it ſelf. 

The Acceſſion of the States General to the treaty of Hanover; 
of the Czarina to the treaty of Vienna, c. See TREATY. 
ACCESSORY, or AccEsSARy, ſomething that accedes, or 
is added to another more conſiderable thing. See Accks- 

SION. 

In which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to principal. See 

PRINCIPAL. 

ACCESSORY, or ACCESSARY, in common law, is chiefly uſed 

for a perſon guilty of a felonious offence; not principally, 

but by participation; as, by advice, command, or conceal- 
ment. See ABETTOR. 

There are two kinds of Acceſſories; before the fact, and af- 

ter it.--- The firſt is he who commands or procures another 

to commit felony, and is not preſent himſelf; for if he be 
reſent, he is a principal. See PRINCIPAL. 
he ſecond, is he who receives, aſſiſts, or comferts any man 
that has done — Vas felony, whereof he has ———— 
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A man may alſo be acceſſo * an Acceſſory, by aiding, re- 
ceiving, Sc. an Aceſſory in felony. : 
An Geceifor in —.— all have * of life, and mem 
der as well as the principal, who did the felony; but not 
till the principal be firſt attainted, and convict, or outlawed 
thereon.---Where the principal is pardoned without attain- 
der, the Acceſſory cannot be arraigned ; it being a maxim in 
law, Ubi non eff principalis, non poteſt eſſe 4...ceſſorins. But if 
the principal be pardoned, or have his clergy after attainder, 
the Acceſſory ſhall be arraigned. ER 
In the loweſt and higheſt offences there are no wot phos 
but all are principals : as in riots, routs, forcible entries, an 
other treſpaſſes, which are the lowelt offences.---So alſo in 
the higheſt offence, which is high treaſon, there arc no Ac- 
ceſſories. See T REASON. 

cceſſories in petty treaſon, murder, and felony, are not to 
have their clergy.---There can be no Acceſſory before the 


fact in manſlaughter ; becauſe that is ſudden and unprepen<| 


ſed. See MANSLAUGHTER. : ; 

Acctssory by ſtatute, is ſuch a one as abets, adviſes, aids, 
or receives one that commits an offence made felony by ſta- 
tute, See STATUTE. 

AccxssoRY nerves, AcctssoRIvs Williſi, or Par Acctss0- 

RIUM, in anatomy, a pair of nerves, which ariſing from the 
medulla in the vertebra of the neck, aſcend and enter the 
skull, and paſs out of it again, with the par vagum, wrap- 
ped up in the ſame common integument therewith ; and after 
quitting the ſame, are diſtributed into the muſcles of the 
neck, and ſhoulders.---See Tab. Auat. (Oſteol.) fig. 5. lit. rr. 
See alſo NERVER, PAR 2 Oe. ; 
In their aſcent towards the head, they receive branches from 
each of the firſt five pair of cervical nerves, near their riſe 
from the medulla; and ſend forth twigs to the muſcles of 
the larynx, gula, &'c.---Uniting with a branch of the inter- 
coſtal, they form the plexus ganglioformis. See PLEXUS. 

ACCIDENCE, AccipeNnT1a, a name chiefly ufed for a little 
book, containing the firſt elements, or rudiments of the Latin 

tongue. See GRAMMAR. 

ACCIDENS, ACCIDENT, in philoſophy. See ACCIDENT. 

Per Acc1Dtns, is frequently uſed among philoſophers to de- 
note what does not follow from the nature of a thing, but 
from ſome accidental quality thereof: in which ſenſe, it 
ſtands oppoſed to ay ſe, which denotes the nature and eſſence 
of a thing. See 
Thus, fire is ſaid to burn per ſe, or conſidered as fire, and 
not per accidexs : but a piece of iron, though red-hot, only 
burns per accidens, by a quality accidental to it, and not con- 
ſidered as iron. a 2 

ACCIDENT*, Accipxxs, in philoſophy, ſomething additi- 
onal, or ſuperadded, to ſubſtance ; or not eſſentially be- 
longing thereto, but — indifferently, either of being 
or not being in it, without the deſtruction thereof. See 
SUBSTANCE. | 

* Some will have the word compounded of ad aliud cadens 
9. d. falling or belonging to another; others ſuppoſe it formed 
ab accidendo, happening caſually. of 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh three kinds of Accidents ; verbal, 
predicable, and predicamental. 


Verbal ACCIDENT, Accidens Verbale, ftands oppoſed to eſſence; 


and in this ſenſe, the adj uncts to a thing, though ſubſtances 
themſelves, are denominated 4Hee/dents thereof. See Ap- 
- JUNCT. 
hus, the clothes a man has on, though real ſubſtances, 
yet, as they are not eſſential, but adventitious or acceſſory 
to his exiſtence, are Accidents. See ESSENCE. 
Predicable ACCIDENT, Accidens Predicabile, is uſed in oppoſi- 
tion to Proper.---Such is any common quality ; as whiteneſs, 
heat, learning, or the like. See QUALITY, 
Thus a man may be ſick or well; and a wall white or 
black; yet the one be till a man, and the other a wall. 
Theſe are called in the ſchools Predicable & “eidents; becauſe 
ufually laid down and explained in the dogtrine of predica- 
bles. See PREDICABLE. ; | * 
Predicable Accidents may either be taken in the abſtract, as 
whiteneſs, learning; or in the concrete, as white, learned. See 
ABSTRACT, and CONCRETE. 
If taken in the abſtract, as is done by Porphyry ; the Aci- 
dent is defined as above, that which may either be preſent, 
or abſent, without the deſtruction of its ſubject. 

If it be taken in the concrete z Accident is uſually defined by 
the ſchoolmen, to be ſomething capable of being predicated 
contingently, of many, in reſpe& of quality.---As learning, 
which may probably be predicated of you, he, &c. 

Predicamental ACCIDENT, Accidens Prædicamentale : Which 
alone properly anſwers to the idea of an Accident; is a mode, 
or modification of ſome created ſubſtance, inhering or de- 


pending thereon, ſo as not to be capable of ſubſiſting with- x 


out the ſame. See MoDE. 

In this ſenſe, Accident is oppoſed to ſubſtance.---Whence, as 
ſubſtance is de ned a thing that ſubſiſts of it ſelf, and the 
ſubſtratum of Accidents; ſo an Accident is ſaid to be that cx- 
jus eſſe eſt ineſſe: and therefore Ariſtotle, who uſually calls 
ſubitances ſimply ea, entities, beings ; commonly calls A- 


% 


ER ſe. 


ACC 


eidentt, oiſos ofle, entities of entity; as requiring ſome ſub 
ſtance wherein to reſide, as their ſubj ect of inheſion. 

An Accident, then, has an immediate, and eſſential depen- 
dence on its ſubſtance ; both as to its production, its conti- 
nuation, and its effects: it ariſes or is deduced from its ſub- 
ject, is preſerved or ſubſiſted by it; and can only be effected 
by what alters, or affects the ſubj ect. 

Schoolmen, however, will not have Accidents to be mere 
modes of matter, . but entities really diſtin& from it; and, 
in ſome caſes, ſeparable from all matter.---But the notion of 


real Arcidents, and qualities, is now exploded. See QA 


LITY. 
Ariſtotle and the Peripatetics make nine kinds or claſſes of 
Predicamental Accidents ; others contract them into a leſs 
number. See PREDICAMENT, and CATEGORY. 

Abſolute ACCIDENT, is a term uſed in the Romiſh theology, for 
- 9 Accident which ſubſiſts, or may poſſibly ſub- 
It, 


at leaſt miraculouſly, and by ſome ſupernatural power, 
without a ſubjeQ. 


Such, they contend, are the Accidents of the bread and wine 


in the euchariſt, e. gr. the colour, flavour, figure, . there 
of, which remain after the ſubſtances they belonged to are 
changed into other ſubſtances of fleſh, Ic. See Eucuarisr, 
SPECIES, T RANSUBSTANTIATION, o. 


This abſurdity has been very ſtifly maintained by many of 


their caſuiſts ; and even decreed by ſome of their councils. 
---The euchariſt, ſay they, being a ſacrament, 5. e. a viſible 
ſign of an inviſible grace; it is neceſſary there be ſomething 
ſenſible therein: now, this cannot be the ſubſtance, that be- 
ing deſtroyed or tranſubſtantiated ; and therefore muſt be 
Accidents.---Add, that in every converſion there muſt be 
ſomething of the former nature remaining after the change ; 
otherwiſe it would be no more than a ſimple ſubſtitution 
of one thing for another : as, then, nothing of the ſubſtance 
remains, it muſt be Accidents. Hence, the council of Con- 
ſtance condemns the — pro ofition, Which is the ſe- 
cond of Wickliff, as heretical : The Accidents of bread do 
not remain without a ſubject in the. ſacrament. Seſſ. VIII. 
Some of the fathers ſeem to give countenance to the ſame 
opinion.---S. Bafil, in his fixth homily on the creation, ob- 
ſerves that light, or rather brightneſs, the ſplendor of light, 
Tx greg WA4pMEgTNG, is A —_ diſtin& from its ſubje&, as 
whiteneſs is from a white b 2. and that it exiſted in the 
beginning, without this ſubject; having been created four 
days before. 
The Cartefians, to a man, combat the notion of abſolute 
| Accidents. It being their doctrine, that the eſſence of mat- 
ter conſiſts in extenſion ; and that Accidents are only modi- 
| fications thereof, in no wiſe diftin&t from it: An Accident 
without a ſubje& mult be a contradiction.— And hence, 
 Carteſianiſm is branded as contrary to the catholic faith. 
See CARTESIANISM. 
Various expedients have been invented by the Carteſians, 
to account for tranſubſtantiation, c. without the hypotheſis 
| of abſolute Acidents.— Some hold, that the uſual im reſſions 
are made on the ſenſe by the immediate agency of God; and 
| Without any thing remaining of the former nature. Others 
aſcribe the whole to heterogeneous matters contained in the 
pores. of the bread, c. which remaining unaltered by the 
CIS, produce the fame ſenfations as the bread 
produced. 
ACCIDENT is alſo popularly uſed for a contingent effect; or 
ſomething produce caſually, and without any oreknowledge 
or deſtination thereof in the agent that produced it. See 
CHANCE, FORTUNE, c. 
ACCIDENT, in heraldry, is an additional note, or mark in a 
| coat-armour, not neceſlarily belonging thereto, but capable 
either of being retained, or omitted, without altering the eſ- 
ſence of the armour.---Such are abatements, differences, and 
tincture. See ABATEMENT, IT INCTURE, and DIFFERENCE. 
ACCIDENTAL, ſomething that partakes of the nature of an 
| Accident; or, that is not eſſential to its ſubj ect, but indifferent 
| thereto. See ACCIDENT, and ESSENTIAL. 
Thus, whiteneſs is accidental to matble ; and heat, to iron. 
ACCIDENTAL Point, in perſpective, is a point in the horizontal 
line, Where lines parallel to one another, though not per- 
endicular to the picture, or repreſentation, meet. See 
Por, PERSPECTIVE, Cc. | 
 ACCIPENTAL Dignities, and debilzvies, in aſtrology are cer- 
\ tain caſual diſpoſitions, and affections of the planets, where- 
dy they are ſuppoſed to be either ſtrengthened, or weakened, 
by their being in ſuch a houſe of the figure, &c. 
ACCLAMATION, a confuſed noiſe, or ſhout of joy, by 
| Which the public exprefs their applauſe, eſt 
| bation of any thing. 
| Theſe were formerly uſed in churches, as well as theatres; 
and the biſhops and other eccleſiaſtical officers, were elected 
by the Acclamations of the people. But their principal uſe 
has always been at the ſolemn entries of princes, and he- 
| roes; where they are ufually attended with good wiſhes, 
prayers, vows, Sc. See Vow. 
Antiquity has handed down to us ſeveral forms of Acclama- 


| ens; as Dis te nobis ſerves, veſtra ſalus, naſtra falus gh 


eem, or appro-— 
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© Gods preſerve you for us; your ſafety, our ſafety*.-»- [u te 
omnia, per te omnia habemus, Antonine. * In you, Antoninus, 
© and by you, we have every thing*. ---Lampridius relates, 
that at the entry of Severus, the people cried out, Salve Roma, 
via ſalvus Alexander. © O Rome, be ſafe; ſince Alexander 
{ is ſafe*.---Briſſonius, in his treatiſe of Formula's, enume- 
rates various ſorts of Acclamations, uſed by the ſenate, the 
army, c. The Hebrews uſed to cry Hoſaxns. — The 
Greeks, Agatbe Tuche, that is, good fortune. See HOSANNA. 
ACCLIVIS, in anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe called 05/;- 
Jun Aſcendens. See OBL1QUuUs Aſcendens. 
A CLIVITY *, the ſteepneſs, or ſlope of a line or plane 
inclined to the horizon ; reckoned upwards. See Inclined 


n Word is compounded of the Latin ad, and clivss, hill, 
inence. * 

The aſcent of a hill is an Acclivity ; the deſcent of the ſame 

a declivity. See DECLIvITY. 

Some writers of fortification, uſe Acclivity for Talus. See 


TALUS. 


ACCOLA “, in a general Senſe, denotes an inhabitant near 


any certain place. | 
The word is compounded of ad, to, and cf, I dwell, in- 


habit, Accola co quod adweniens terram colat, Hence ſome 
place the diſtinguiſhing character of Accol/& in this, that 
they come from elſewhere : Accola cultor loci in quo non eff 
natur 3 by which he ſtands oppoſed to Jacela.— According 
to the verſe : Accola non propriam, prepriam colit incola 
ferram. 
ACCOLADE *, a ceremony anciently uſed in the conferring 
of knighthood. See KNIGHT. 
* The word is French, and literally denotes an embrace, or 
hugging ; being formed of ad, and col, or collum, neck 
The Accuiade conliited in the king's laying his arms about 
the young knight's neck, and embracing him; in token © 
friendſhip.— After the Accolade, the prince giving him a little 
blow on the ſhoulder with the flat of a ſword, he forthwith 
entered into the profeſſion of arms. 3 
ACCOMMODATION, in philoſophy, the application of 
one thing, by analogy, to another. See ANALOGY. 
To know a thing by Accommodation, is to know it by the 
idea of a ſimilar thing referred thereto. i 
A prophecy of ſcripture is ſaid to be fulfilled various ways; 
properly, as when a thing foretold comes to paſs ; and im- 
properly, or by way of Accommodation, when an eyent hap- 
ens to any place or people, like to what fell out ſome time 
— to another. Thus, the words of Iſaiah, ſpoke to thoſe 
of his own time, are ſaid to be fulfilled in thoſe who lived 
in our Saviour's ; and are accommodated to them : Ye hypo- 
crites, well did Iſaias propheſy of you, c. which ſame words 
St. Paul afterwards accommodates to the Jews of his time.--- 
This method of explaining ſcripture by Accommodation, ſerves 
as a key for ſolving ſome of the difficulties relating to the 
prophecies. See ILIE, PROPHECY, Tc. | 
On many occaſions, a man finds it expedient to tranſlate by 
Accommodation : thus, the word Librarius, ſcrivener, may be 
tranſlated, by Accommodation, a printer; as it originally ſig- 
nifies thoſe who made it their buſineſs to furniſh copies of 
books, before the invention of printing. See LiBRAR11. 
AccoMMODATION, is alſo uſed for an amicable agreement, 
or compoſition between two contending parties.--- I he pro- 
ceſs is grown ſo intricate and perplex'd, that there is no hopes 
of getttng out of it but by an Accommodation. 
Accommodations are frequently effected by means of compro- 
miſe, and arbitration. See COMPROMISE, and ARBITRA- 


TION. 
ACCOMPANYMENT, ſomething attending, or added 
as a circumſtance to, another; either by way of ornament, 
or for the ſake of ſymmetry, or the like. See CIRCUM- 
STANCE. 
The muſic, in dramatic performances, ſhould only be a ſim- 
ple Accompanyment.----T he organiſts ſometimes apply the 
words to ſeveral pipes which they occaſionally touch to ac- 
company the treble ; as the drone, flute. &c. 
In heraldry, the Acrcompanyments are all ſuch things as are ap- 
plied about the ſhield, by way of ornament ; as the belt, 
2 ſupporters, Ic. See E8CUTCHEON, SHIELD, 
ANTLE, Cc. | 3 ? 
A thing is alſo ſaid to be accompanied, when there are ſeve- 
ral bearings, or figures about ſome one principal one ; as a 
ſaltier, bend, feſs, chevron, or the like. 3 
ACCOMPLICE, one that has a hand in a buſineſs ; or is 
privy in the ſame deſign or crime with another. See Ac- 
CESSORY, PRIVY, ABETTOR, & c. | ; | 
ACCOMPLISHMENT, the entire execution, atchievement, 
or fulfilling of ſomething propoſed, or undertaken. 
The Accompliſhment of the prophecies of the old Teſtament, 
in the perſon of our Saviour, is the great mark of his being 
e Meffiah. See PROPHECY. _ | 
here are two ways of accompliſhing a prophecy, directly, 
and by accommodation. See ACCOMMODATION. 
Mr. Sykes has a particular inquiry into the meaning of thoſe 
words uſed by the evangeliſt, That it might be fulfilled, or ac- 
compliſhed, which was ſpoke by the prophets : where he ſhe ws 
that the word Tampody, fulfilled, does not neceſſarily refer to a 


ACC 


prediction of a future event accompliſhed ; but is fre 
mere accommodation of e from * 
. and accommodated to the preſent occiſion. See 
YPE. | 
ACCORD *, in muſic, is more uſually called concord. See 


W 
e word is French, formed, according to ſome, from 
— Latin ad cor; but others, with more See nn 


the French corde, a ſtring, or cord; on account of greea- 
ble anicn berworn the Gnds of ro clas rank: ae He 
time. Whence alſo ſome of the conſonants in muſic come to 
be called zetrachord, hexachord, &c. which are a fourth, and a 
fixth. See Cuonb, TzTRACHARD, Ce. 


ACCoRD, in law, is a verbal agreement between two, at the 
leaſt, to ſatis an offence that the one hath committed againſt 
the other ; whether it be a treſpaſs, or the like ; for which 
the one agrees to make, the other to accept a certain ſatis- 
faction.— This, if executed, becomes a good bar in law to 
any ſuit to be brought for the ſame matter. 

ACCOUNT, or Accor, a calculus, or computation of 
the number of certain things. See CALCuLus, and NUMBER. 
There are various ways 0 accounting ; as, by enumeration, 

or telling one by one; and by the rules of arithmetic, addi- 
tion, ſubtraction. c. See ARITHMETIC, ADDITION, SUB- 
TRACTION, e. 
We account time b 
counted it b 


olympiads ; the Romans by indictions, luſtres, 
Se. See 


, IME, YEAR, OLYMPIAD, Fc. We account 
diſtances by miles, leagues, c. See Mirz, LEAcux, 
DisTANCE, Sc. See alſo ComPUTATION. 

Money of Accounr, is an imaginary ſpecies, contrived for the 
facilitating, and expediting the taking, and keeping of Ac- 
connts.---yuch are pounds, angels, c. Sec MoxEy of 4c- 
count ; ſee alſo POUND, e. 

ACCOUNT is alſo uſed in reſpe& of a company or ſociety, 
when two, or more perſons have received, or disburſed for 
each other; or when this has been done by their order, or 
commiſſion. See COMPANY, COMMISSION, FACTORAGE, 


C. 

Accounrt, or ACCOUNTS, is alſo uſed colleQively, for the 

ſeveral books or regiſters which merchants keep of their af- 

fairs, and negociations. See BOOK-KEEPING, e. 

Hence, to make out an Account ; to paſs one's Accounts, &c. 

---Bankrupts are obliged to ſurrender their Accounts. See 

BANKRUPT, Sc. 

Accounr, or ACCOMPT, in a legal ſenſe, is a particular de- 

tail, or enumeration delivered to a court, a judge, or other 
proper officer or perſon, of what a man has received or ex- 
pended on the behalf of another, whoſe affairs he has had the 
management of. ; 
In the remembrancer's office in the exchequer, are entered the 
ſtates of all the Account: concerning the king's revenue, for 
cuſtoms, exciſe, ſubſidies, c. See REMEMBRANCER ; ſee 
alſo REvEnuE, CusToM, EXCISE, Oc. 

The great Accounts, as thoſe of the mint, wardrobe, army, 
navy, tenths, c. are called impreſt Accounts. 

All Accounts which paſs the remembrancer's office, are brought 
to the office of the clerk of the pipe. See PiyE; ſee alſo TAL- 
LY, AUDITOR, c. 

AccounTr, in law, is particularly uſed for a writ which lies 

where an agent, ſteward, or other perſon, who ought to ren- 

der an Account, refuſes to give in the ſame. See STEWARD, 

AcenT, FACTOR, Se. 

Chamber of ACCOUNTS, in the French polity, is a ſovereign 

court, of great antiquity, wherein Accounts relating to 

the king's revenue are delivered in, and regiſtered. See 

CHAMBER, 

This anſwers pretty nearly tothe court of exchequer in Eng- 

land. See EXCHEQUER. 

There are preſidents of Accounts, maſters of Accounts, correc- 

tors of Accounts, &c. 

ACCOUNTANT, or AccoMPTANT, a perſon, or officer 


office, court, or the like. See ACCOUNT. 

There are Acconntants in the cuſtom-houſe, the exciſe, Qc. 
See Excisk, and CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

AccounTANT-General of the Court of Chancery. See CuAx- 


CERY. 
ACCOUNTING- or Accouermo- or COUNTING - Hoxſe. 
See CouNTING-Hoxſe, GREEN-Cloth,.&&c. *- 
ACCOUTREMENT “, an ancient term, uſed for an habille- 
ment; or a part of the apparatus, and furniture of a ſoldier, 
knight, or even a gentleman. 

„The word is French ; formed from the ancient German, 
Kufter ; whence Coutre, a name uſed in ſame cathedrals in 
France, e. gr. at Ba for the ſacriſtan or officer who has 
the care of furniſhing, and ſetting out the altar, in the church: 
called in German After, vewropos. 

ACCRETION, in phyſics, the growth, or encreaſe of an 
organical body, by the acceſſion of new parts. See Nu- 


TRITION. f 1 
Accretion is of two kinds; the one, conſiſting in an external 


| * of new matter. 


s is what we otherwiſe call, jn xtapaſition; and it is thus, 
| ſtones, 


ears, months, c. The Greeks ac- 


appointed to keep, or make up the accounts of a company, 
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one, ſhells, c. are ſuppoſed to grow. See STONE, and 

HELI. 

The other is by ſome fluid matter received into proper veſſels, 
and 33 brought to adhere, or grow to the ſides thereof. 
—T his is what we call, introſuſception ; and it is thus plants and 
animals are nouriſhed. See PLANT, and ANIMAL ; ſee alſo 
NUTRITION, VEGETATION, Qc. , 

AccRET10N, in the civil law, denotes the union of acceſſion 
of a thing vague or vacant to another already occupied, or 
diſpoſed of. See Acckssiox. | 
A legacy given to two perſons jointly, zam re quam verbis, 
falls wholly to him that ſurvives the teſtator, by right of Ac- 
cretion.— Alluvion is another ſpecies of Accretion. See ALLU- 
VION. 

ACCRUE, or Accxew, in law, is underſtood, of a part that 
accedes to, br follows the property of, another part, or perſon. 
See ACCRETION. 

ACCUBITORY, an ancient officer of the emperors of Con- 
ſtantinople ; whoſe buſineſs was to lie near the emperor. 

* The word is Latin, formed of the verb accumbo, I lie by; 
whence alſo arcubatio, that ſtate, or poſture of the body when 
we fit, and at the fame time lean backwards. 

ACCUMULATION, the act of heaping, or amaſſing ſeve- 
ral things together. 

The word is originally com of ad, and cumnlus, heap. 

The lawyers ſpeak of an Accumulation of titles; as, when a 
perſon claims lands, a benefice, or the like, in virtue of ſe- 
vetal titles, or pretenſions of different kinds; e. gr. by death, by 
reſignation c. 

In a like ſenſe, we ſometimes read of accumulative treaſon, 
which is, where a fact is not treaſon in itſelf, but becomes ſo 
by an Accumulation of circumſtances. See T REASON. 

ACCURGSED, ſomething that lies under a curſe, or a ſen- 
tence of excommunication. See CURSE, ANATHEMA, Ex- 
COMUNICATION, e 

ACCUSATION, Accvsarto, in the civil law, the in- 
tenting a criminal action againſt any perſon, either in one's 
own name, or that of the public. See ACT10N, and INFOR- 
MATION. 

By the Roman law, there was no public Accuſer, for public 
crimes ; every private perſon, whether intereſted in the crime, 
or not, might accuſe, and proſecute the accxſed to puniſhment, 
or abſolution. 

But the Accuſation of private crimes was never received but 
from the mouths of thoſe who were immediately intereſted in 
them.---None, e. gr. but the husband could accuſe his wife 
of adultery, See ADULTERY. 

Indeed, it was not properly an Accuſation except in public 
crimes ; in private ones it was called ſimply action, or intent- 
ing an action, intendere actionem, or litem. See ACTION. 
Cato, the moſt innocent perſon of his age, had been accuſed 

times ; and abſolved as often. See ABSOLUTION. 

W hen theaccuſed accuaſes the accuſer, it is called recri mination; 
which is not admitted till the accuſed has been firſt purged. 
See RECRIMINATION. 

By the cruel laws of the inquiſition, the accaſed is forced to 
accuſe himſelf of the crime objected to him. See Inqui- 
SITION. | 

It has formerly been the cuſtom in ſome parts of Europe, 
where the Accuſation was very heavy, either to decide it by 
combat, or at leaſt to make the accxſed purge himſelf by oath ; 
which, however, was not admitted, excepting a certain num- 
ber of his neighbours, and accquaintance, ſwore together 
with him. See DukL, Cougar, OATH, PURGAT10N, Dy- 
ODECIMA Mann, c. | a 

ACCUSATIVE, in grammar, the fourth caſe of nouns that 
are declined. See CASE, and Nou. 1 
Its uſe may be conceived from this, that all verbs which ex- 
preſs actions that paſs from the agent, as to beat, Ic. mult have 
ſubjeQs to receive thoſe actions: for, if I beat, I muſt beat 
ſomething ; ſo that ſuch verb evidently requires after it anoun, 
or name, to be the object of the action expreſſed. See VERB. 
Hence, in all languages which have caſes, the nouns have a 
termination, which they call Acuſative; as, amo Deum, I 
love God; Ceſar vicit Pompeinm, Ceſar overcame Pompey. 
In Engliſh, we have nothing to diſtinguiſh this caſe from the 
nominative ; but as we ordinarily place words in their natural 
order, it is eaſily diſcovered ; the nominative conſtantly prece- 
ding, and the Accuſative following the verb. Thus, when we 
ſay, the prince loves the princeſs, and the princeſs loves the 
prince: the prince is the nominative in the firſt, and the 
Accuſative in the laſt; and the princeſs the Accnſative in the 
firſt, and the nominative in the ſecond. See Nouixarivx. 


ACEPHALUS?#, or ACEPHALOUS, ſomething that wants a 


head. See HEAD. | 
@ 2 word is compoſed of the privative a, and zspzAy, caput, 


Pliny repreſents the Blemmyes as a headleſs or Ardbees 
nation. See BLEMMYES.---Acephalous worms are frequent. 
See WORMS. 

ACEPHALOUS is more frequently applied, in.a figurative ſenſe, 
to perſons deſtitute of a leader, or chief. 
Thus, the name Acephali is ſometimes applied to 838 
or biſhops, as are exempted from the diſcipline, and juriſdiction | 


ACE 


of their ordinary biſhop, or patriarch. See Extxerioy, 

PRIVILEGE, e. 

Anaſtaſius the library-keeper, calls this exemption from the 

uriſdiction of a patriarch, awtocephalia. See PATRIARCH, 

ETROPOLITAN, ARCHBISHOP, C9. 

We find a great number of canons of councils, capitulars of 

princes, c. againſt Acephalous clerks, &c. 

In our ancient law-books, ACEPHALOUS is alſo uſed for thoſe 
poor pooges who had no proper lord; as holding nothing in fee, 

either of king, biſhop; baron, or other feudal lord. 

ACEPHAL1, or ACEPHALITZ, frequently occurs, in eccle- 
— — hiſtory, as the denomination of divers ſects: parti- 
cularly, | 
10, Of thoſe who in the affair of the council of Epheſus, re- 
fuſed to follow either St. Cyril, or John of Antioch. 

2%, Of certain heretics of the fifth century, who at firſt fol- 

lowed Peter Mongus ; but afterwards abandoned him, upon 

his ſubſcribing the council of Chalcedon; they themſelves 
ſticking to the errors of Eutyches. See EurychiAx. 

3, Ot the adherents of Severus of Antioch ; and of all in 
eneral who refuſed to admit the council of Chalcedon. 
ee SEVERITE. | 

ACERB, Actxsus, a compound taſte, conſiſting of ſour, 
with the addition of a degree of roughneſs, and altringency. 
See TASTE. 

Such is the taſte of pears, grapes, and moſt other fruits before 

they are ripe. See FRvuiT, c. 

Phyſicians uſually make Acerb an intermediate ſavour be- 

tween acid, auſtere, and bitter. See Acid, Sc. All mat- 

ters which come under this denomination are aſtringent. 

See ASTRINGENT. 

ACERRA, in antiquity, a kind of altar, erected near the bed 
of a perſon defunct, among theRomans ; whereon his friends 
and familiars daily burnt incenſe, till the time of his burial. 
See ALTAR, FUNERAL, c. 

ACETABULUM“, in antiquity, a little vaſe, or cup, uſed 
at table, to ſerve up things proper for ſauce, or ſeaſoning : 
much after the manner of our alts, and vinegar-cruets. See 
VAsk, and VESSEL. 

* Hence Agricola in his treatiſe of Roman meaſures, L. I. takes 
the name to have been formed from Acetum, vinegar ; as ſup- 
poſing it principally deſtined to ſerve vinegar on. 

ACETABULUM alſo denotes a Roman meaſure, uſed both for 
liquid and dry things, chiefly in medicine. See MEASURE. 
The Acetabalum contained a cyathus, and a half, as is proved 
by Agricola, from two verſes of Fannius ; who * ing of 
the cyathus, ſays, it weighs ten drachms; and the Oxybaphus, 
or Acetabulum, fifteen. 

Bis quinque hunc faciunt drachme, fi appendere tentes, 
0 xybaphus fiet ft quinque addantur ad illas. 

Binet, in his treatiſe of weights and meaſures prefixed to his 

tranſlation of Pliny, makes the Acetabulum of oil weigh two 

ounces and two ſcruples ; the Acetabulum of wine, two ounces, 
two drachms, a grain, and a third of a grain; the Acerabulum 
of honey, three ounces, three drachms, a ſcruple, and two 

ſiliquæ. See CYATHUS, COTYLE, c. 

ACETABULUM, is alſo uſed in anatomy, for a deep cavity, in 
certain bones, appointed for the reception of the large heads of 
other bones, in order to their articulation.---See Tab. Anat. 
(Oſteol.) fig. 12. liz. b. See alſo Boxk, and ARTICULATION. 
---Thus, the cavity of the iſchium, or huckle-bone, which 
receives the head of the thigh-bone, is called Acetabulum, and 
ſometimes Cotyle, or Cotyloides. See Ischiun, FEmMu, 
CoTYLE, c. | 
The Acetabulum is lined, and capped round with a cartilage, 
whoſe circular margin is called ſapercilium.—-In its bottom 
lies a large mucilaginous gland. 

ACETABULUM is alſo uſed by anatomiſts in the ſame ſenſe with 
Cotyledon. See COofYLEDON. 

ACETARIA“. See the article SALLET. 

The word is formed of Acetum, vi in that fluid 
is commonly uſed for che ſeaſoni n 

ACETO Us, or Acros, ſomethimg relating to vine- 
gar; called in Latin Acetum. See ACETUM, and Vine- 
GAR - 2 
We ſay, an Aceton taſte; Acetons qualities, Fe. Wine, and 

all vinous liquors, are rendered Acetous, by exciting their ſalts, 
and tempering, or abating their ſulphurs. See WIXkE, and 

Vinous. Chymiſts give the preparation of divers Aceza, or 

Acetous liquors. See ACETUM. 2 5 

ACETUM', in medicine, c. the ſame with vinegar; the 

properties, uſes, and preparation whereof, fee under the 

article VINEGAR. | 
. The word is pure Latin; formed of ach, I am ſharp: See 
eib. 

There are ſeveral medicines in the ſhops, whereof this liquor 

is the baſis; as, 

Ackrum Diſtillatmum, diſtilled vinegar; chiefly uſed in other 

preparations, for diſſolution, and precipitation. See DisTiL- 

LATION, D1s$OLUTION, PRECIPITATION, CFc. 

Spiritus Ack ri, ſpirit of vinegar ; made by drenching copper- 

filings, or ſpittle- duſt with diſtilled vinegar, then evaporating 


it till the fumes of the vinegar cannot be ſmelt ; the — 
| an 
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oration to be again 

_ : which being then) diftilled, the ſpirit comes over.--- Its 

qualities and uſes are men the ſame with thoſe of the for- 

mer. only more powerful. | 

ACETUM Kaum, vi ar of roſes ; made of roſe-buds infuſed 

in vinegar forty or fifty days; the roſes then preſſed out, and 
the vinegar preferved.--- It is chiefl uſed by way of embroca- 
tion of "Ga head and temples, in the head ach. 
After the like manner are made Acetum Sambucinum, vinegar 
of elder; Acetum Anthoſatum, vinegar of roſemary-flowers ; 
Acetnm Scilliticum, vinegar of ſquills, &. ; 
The German diſpenfatories abound with medicated vinegars, 
chiefly aimed againſt peſtilential diſeaſes : but they are not 
uſed among us. The college retains ſome of them, as the 
Acetum Theriacale Norimbergenſe, but it is never preſcribed. 

Acttum Alcalizatum ; made of diſtilled vinegar ; with the ad- 
dition of ſome alkaline, or volatile falt, See ALCAL1. 

ActT um Philoſophorum, a four kind of liquor; made by diſſolv- 
ing a little butter of antimony in a great deal of water. 

ACHAT, in our Law-French, _ a contract, or bargain; 
efpecially in the way of purchale. 
Purveyors were by act of parliament 36 Ed. III. ordained to 
be thenceforth called Acbatorc. See PURVEYORS. 

ACHE, or Ack, a painful ailment in any part of the body. 
See Pain, and ISEASE. 

Aches, are either ſcorbutic, rheumatic, owing to violent pains, 
or the like. 7 

Head. Ach. See HEAD-Ach, and CEPHALALGY. 

ACHERNER, or ACHARNER, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the 
firſt ma nitude in the ſouthern extremity of the river Erida- 
nus.--- Its longitude, latitude, c. ſee under the article E- 
RIDANUS. 

ACHILLES, or ACniLLE1D, a celebrated poem of Statius, 
wherein he propoſed to deliver the whole liſe, and actions 
of Achilles. See PoEM. 

It only takes in his infancy, the poet being prevented from 
roceeding, by death. 

he Achilleid is of the heroic, or epic kind ; but extremely 

faulty in the plan, or fable, See FABLE, &c, 

It is a point controverted among the critics, whether the 

whole life of a hero, e. 855 of Achilles, be a proper ſubject 

matter of an epic poem? See HERO, Epic, and HERo1c. 

ACHILLES, a name which the ſchools give to the principal 
argument alledged by each ſeQ of philoſophers in behalf of 
their ſyſtem. See SECT, SYSTEM, &Fc. 

In this ſenſe, we ſay, this is his Achilles; that is, his maſter- 
proof : alluding to the ſtrength, and importance of Achilles 
among the Greeks. 

Zeno's argument againſt motion, is peculiarly termed Achil- 
les. --- That philoſopher made a compariſon between the 
ſwiftneſs of Achilles, and the lowneſs of a tortoiſe : whence 
he argued, that a ſlow moveable that precedes a ſwift one 
by ever ſo ſmall diſtance, will never be out-run by it. See 

OTION. 

The ancient botaniſts gave the name Achillea to ſeveral plants; 
one of which is ſaid to be the ſame with our millefolium ; 
and took its name from Achilles, who having been the diſci- 
ple of Chiron, firſt brought it into uſe for the cure of wounds 
and ulcers. 

Tendon of ACHILLES, Chorda Achillis, is alarge tendon, formed 
by the union of the tendons of the four extenſor muſcles of the 
foot. See TENDON, and Foor. 

It is ſo called, becauſe the fatal wound whereby Achilles is 
ſaid to have been flain\ was given there. 

ACHOR, in medicine, the third ſpecies or degree of a tinea, or 

ſcald head. See TixEA. 
Achor is a ſort of ſmall, running ulcer on the face, and head, 
chiefly of children while at ſuck ; by which the skin is broken 
into a number of little holes, out of which iſſues a viſcid hu- 
mour. | 

ACHRONICAL, in aſtronomy. See the article Acrony- 
CHAL. 

ACID, Acipun, any thing which affects the tongue with a 
ſenſe of ſharpneſs, and ſourneſs. See TASTE. 

Acids are uſually divided into menife}t and dubious. | 

Manifeft Acivs, are thoſe above defined, which impreſs the 
idea ſenſibly.--- Such are vinegar, and its ſpirit; the juices of 
citrons, oranges, lemons, batberries ; ſpirit of nitre, ſpirit of 
alum, ſpirit of. vitriol, ſpirit of ſulphur per campanam, ſpi- 
tit of ſea-ſalt, c. See VIXEGAR, NITRE, Vir gor, ALUM, 

ULPHUR, Le | 

Dubious or Latent Acids, are thoſe which do not poſſeſs enough 
of the Acid nature to give ſenſible marks thereof on the taſte, 
but agree with the manifeſt Acid in ſome other properties, 

_Iifficient to refer them to the ſame clas. 

Hence it appears, that there are ſome characters of acidity 
more general than that of the ſharp taſte; thaugh it is that 

| Ie is. chiefly regarded in che denomination. 


e great and general criterion, then, of Acids, is, that they 


make a violent efferveſcence, when mixed with another ſort 
of bodies, called e{calies. See EFFERVESCENCE. | 
| Yet is not this alone univerſally to be ed on. 
todetermine a body an Aid, without the zoint oonſideration of 
yo * and the changes of colour producible in other bo- 


\ till the metal be ſatia-q 


aſhes, does not eryltallize, but Rill greedily itpbibes 
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dies thereby.---To diſtinguiſh dubious Acids from alcalies, mix 


them with a blue tinQure of violets : if they turn it red, they 
are of the Acid tribe; if green, alcaline. See ALcALI. 


Acids are all of the tribe of falts ; 
ſpecies thereof, called Acid ſalts. See SALT. 
Acidfalts are all found to be volatile; by which they are dif- 
tinguiſhed from the reſt, which are BY Pl fixed, or at leaſt 
have an uritious, inſtead of an Acid taſte. See VoLATiILE, 
e we Danny, | WF, 

ome late chymical philoſophers have even made it v to- 
bable, that it is the Acid is the ſaline part, ot ptinci le in all 
falts.---They conſider it as a ſubtile, penetratin ſkdftarice, 
diftuſed through the ſeveral parts of theglobe ; which accor- 
ding to the different matters it happens to be united withal, 
produces different kinds of bodies; if it meets a foſſil oil, it 
converts it into ſulphur ; if it · be received into the lapis cal- 
carius, it coagulates with it, and becomes alum ; with iron it 


and compoſe a particular 


: Sen; into green vittiol ; with copper, into blue vitriol, &c. 


f this ſentiment is Sir I. Newton. In decom ounding 


_ * ſulphur, ſays that author, we get an A ſalt, of the ſame 


a nature with oil of ſulphur per campanam: which ſame 4- 
. £14 abounding in the bowels of the earth, unites ſometimes 
P with earth, and thus makes alum; ſometimes with earth and 
metal, and makes vitriol; and ſometimes with earth and 
bitumen, and thus compounds ſulphur.“ ö 
In effect, all our native ſalts, though without any mixture 
from art, are yet found to be real mixtures; and their com- 
poſition and decompoſition is eaſily made. As many as they 
are, they may be all reduced, according to M. Homberg, 
to three kinds, v2. ſalt-petre, ſea-ſalt, and vitriol; each 
whereof has its ſeveral ſpecies. Of the combinations of 
theſe with different oily matters, are all the other ſalts pro- 
duced. Bythe analyſes we have made of them, they all ap- 
pear to be compoſed of an aqueous, an eatthy, a ſulphu- 
rous, and an Acid part; but the Acid "he co the pure ſalt : 


0 


this makes our chymical principle ſalt, the common baſis of 
all ſalts; andwhich, antecedent to its determination to any 
particular ſpecies, appears to be one ſimilat, uniform mat- 
ter, though never found alone, but always accompanied 
with ſome ſulphureous mixture or other; Which determines 
it to ſome one of the three ſorts of foſſil ſalts above- men- 
* tioned.” See PRINCIPLE. 
The Acid, accompanied with its determining ſulphur, never 
becomes ſenſible to us, except when lodged either naturally in 
ſome earthy matter, or artificially in an aqueous one.--- In the 
firſt caſe, it appears under the form of a chryſtallized ſalt; as 
falt-petre, ſea-ſalt, c. In the ſecond, it appears in form of 
an Acid ſpirit; which, according to the determination of the 
ſulphur accompanying it, is either ſpirit of nitre, or ſpirit of 
ſalt, or ſpirit of vitriol. 
What is here ſpoken of the three ſimple foffil ſalts, may be 
equally applied to all the compound falts of vegetables and 
animals, with this difference, that the latter have always a 
larger proportion of the earthy matter than the ſimple ones, 
when in form of a concrete ſalt; and a larger proportion of 
the aqueous matter, when in form of an Acid ſpirit. And 
hence we account for two important phenomena ; 1®, That 
the Acid ſpirits of animal and foſſil ſalts, are always weaker, 
and leſs penetrating, as well as lighter in weight, than thoſe 
of the foſſil ſalts : 20, That after a vehement iltiflation, they 
— 4 4 larger quantity of earthy matter behind them than the 
offil do. | | 
The ſalt naturally contained in plants, may be conſidered as a 
mixture of earth, oil, a little water, and an Acid ſalt: this 
laſt ingredient being ſeparated from the plant with a vehement 
fire, ſhoots into a new ſalt, which ſometimes retains an Acid 
taſte, as in the tartar of wine ; ſometimes it aſſumes a ſweet- 
neſs, as in ſugar ; ſometimes is bitter, as in quinquina; and 
ſometimes al moſt inſipid, as in ſage. This, M. Homberg calls 
the eſſential ſalt of the plant; which, by a gentle diſtiſtillation 
reſolves into an inſipid water, an Acia liquor, and a ruddy fetid 
one, containing part of the Acid (alt, and part of the fetid oil 
of the plant: of the combination of which, is compoſed a 
icular kind of fetid ſalt, ſmelling like urine, called the vo- 
atile ſalt, or volatile alcali ſalt of the plant: and the Cpt 
mortuum remaining, being reduced into aſhes, is ſeparated by 
lixiviation into one part of fixed alcali ſalt, and another of 
5 alcaline — Add, that the eſſential ſalt always 
ilolves entirely in water, even the earthy part joined with 
it. But if the ſame ak have been robbed, by means of fire 
of a great part of its Acid, the earthy part will not wholly iſ- 
ſolve, but a ſediment of inſipid earth, indiſſoluble in water, 
will be found at bottom; to which, if an Acid ſpirit be added, 
it then becomes entirely diſſoluble in water: whence it may 
be fairly concluded, that the other part of the aſhes, befre 
diſſolvedin the water, and which after 74 lrg) appears in 
form of a fixed lixivial ſalt, was only. difſolyed by virtue of 
the Acid it contained; or a5 ring retained enough of the Acid 
A . Unt, fartated with its 454 
ain, W earth 0 | 2d Wi Acta, 
ones a cryſtallized ſalt; nl bs of the ſame Aci can be 
introduced into it: whereas the lixivious falt drawn Ro 2 
e A4 


F ; Hence 
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ſpirits, 


© weighty particles 0 


what happens to them in paſſing through 
dies of plants, and animals. 
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Hence it may be probably concluded, that the lixivious, or 
fixed alcali ſalt, is no other than the earth of the pant, 
which, notwithſtanding the violence of the fire, has retaine 
a little portion of its Acid ſalt, ſufficient to diſſolve it in wa- 
ter; ſtill reſerving a ſufficient number of locuh, or pores, to 
lodge the firſt Acid that ſhall offer itſelf, in lieu of that driven 
out of it by the fire. And as the name alcali is only given to 
a ſalt, in reſpe& of its imbibing and retaining an Acid pre- 
ſented to it, in order to the producing a cryſtallized falt; 
the lixivious ſalts of plants may be ſaid to be more or leſs al- 
caline, as they abſorb more or leſs of the Acid; or, which a- 
mounts to the ſame, as they contain more or fewer vacuities 
to be filled with Acids. f 
An alcali, after it has been fully ſatiated with one ſort of 
Acid, will yet ſometimes admit, and retain part of another 
Acid. This is chiefly obſerved where a vegetable Acid has 
been received firſt, and a foſſtl one is offered after. And it 
ſeems owing to this, that the vegetable Acid having under- 

one a greater degree of fermentation in the body of the plant 
is become rare and pervious, in reſpe& of the more ſolid, an 

| 7 the mineral Acid; which therefore force 

a way in. 4 ; 
The ſame is always the caſe, where an Acid appears an alcali 
with reſpe& to another Acid; that is, where of two Acid ſpi- 
rits, one wheteof has a mixture of ſome alcali, the rarer of 
the two having poſſeſſed the pores of the alcali, is compreſſed 
by the other denſer Acid. Thus, a pin-cuſhion, though ever 
ſo full of cotton, will admit a good number of pins. ; 
Now, urinous ſalts are alcalies as well as the lixivious kind, 
i. e. they greedily imbibe Acids, retain them, and together 
with them compoſe ſalts which cryſtallize.--- But their volati- 
lity ſeems to make it plain, that they are not, like the for- 
mer,a compoſition of a mere earthy matter, with a little Acid; 
in regard a mere earth can never become volatile by ſuch ad- 
mixture. Yet is there a great deal of reaſon to imagine, that 
their compoſition is no other than a part of the ſame mat- 
ter which would have produced the lixivious ſalt, intimate- 
ly mixed with a deal of the fetid oil of the plant; and that the 
oil is the ſole cauſe of the volatility of theſe ſalts. 
M. Homberg, in his Eſay du Sel principe, makes three claſſes 
of acid ſalts, cotreſponding to the three ſpecies of ſulphurs 
wherewith the primitive Acids may be combined. | 
The firſt claſs conſiſts of ſuch as contain an animal, or a 
vegetable ſulphifr, which amount nearly to the ſame.— To 
this claſs belong all the diſtilled Acids of plants, fruits, 
woods, Sc. which muſt RECON Toon part of the oil ot 
the plant, which is their ſulphur. To this claſs alſo belongs 
ſpirit of nitre; as being a ſubſtance'procured from the excre- 
ments of animals, &c. 
The ſecond claſs is of thoſe which contain a bituminous ſul- 
phur.--- Such are vitriol, common ſulphur, and alum ; which 
are all uſually procured from a mineral ſtone, wherein bitu- 
men is the prevailing ingredient. : 
The third is of ſuch as contain a more fixed mineral ſul- 
phur, approaching the nature of a metalline one.---Such are 
the Acids drawn from ſea-ſalts, and ſal, gemma's ; the latter 
of which is chiefly found in places near mines of metals; 


and the former probably ariſes from ;rocks, or veins of Aal 
1 running into the ſea, and there diſſolved. 


rom the peculiar nature, and properties of the ſulphur thus 
accompanying the ſeveral kinds of Aci ſalts, their different 
phznomena and effects are to be accounted for. See the ar- 
ticle SLIT. N 1 
The Acids of animals are doubtleſs chiefly derived from plants, 
in the ordinary way of food, and nutrition; and thoſe of plants, 


again, from thoſe of minerals. So that there ſhould ſeemſ 


to be but one ſpring of Acidizy: the diverſities ariſe from 
the organized bo- 
ence it 1s, that plants and ani- 


mals eſpecially, yield a very volatile alcali falt; whereas, 


feed on animals, in 


the ſalts of minerals are found altogether aci4, and much 
more fixed and concrete; though it is the ſame matter in 
both caſes, under different aſſumed forms. 


Thus, the younger Lemery argues, that as animals feed on] 


plants, and reciprocally, in the inſtance of ſalt- petre, &c. plants 
uch as their vegetation is excited by 


- manure ; it happens, that what was real ſalt-petre in plants, 


becomes only a nitrous ſal ammoniac in animals, and vice 


__zerſa.--- The ſame author accounts for this double meta- 


L 


morphoſis, by ſuppoſing that the nitrous principle remains 
the ſame in both caſes, and in both caſes 1s attatched to the 
ſame matrix, with this only difference, that the matrix be- 
comes more earthy in plants, and by that means, fixed; and 


in animals, loſes its earthy parts, and aſſumes other oily ones, 
which render it volatile, | 


- 


© As to the manner wherein Acids acł on alcalies, the great num- 


ber of little bubbles 1 1 during tbeir 
\ «riſing thereupon : M. 
of light, 


ion, and the heat 


which he ſuppoſes to be the chymicat principle, 
ſulphur, and to poſſeſs the whole extent of the univerſe, is 


kept in a perpetual motion by 'the continual impulſes which 
the ſun, and fixed ſtars 


ive it: but this motion h pening 
on ſome occaſſons to be ſlackened, may be retrieved again, 


* 


- 


Homberg explains it thus.---T he — 4 | 


* 
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and augmetited by the near approach of flame, which that 


ACI 


author ſuppoſes the only matter capable of iving motion to 
light.--- 1 his motion of light cannot at, Without con- 
tinually ſtriking againſt the ſolid bodies, and even paſſing 
through all the porous ones, it meets in its way. See SUL- 
PHUR, and FIRE. 5 | 
Suppoſe, now, Acids to be little, ſolid, pointed bodies, ſwim- 
ming at liberty in an aqueous fluid, and kept in continual mo- 
tion, by the repeated impulſes of the matter of light; and 
alcalies, to be ſpongious bodies, whoſe pores have formerly 
been filled with the points of Acids, and which till retain 
the dents, or impreſſions thereof, and ate ready to receive 
the like points when driven within them. It is eaſy to con- 
ceive, that if ſome of thoſe porous alcalies float in the ſame 
liquor wherein the ſolid Acids float; theſe latter, being im- 
— by the matter of light, will enter the cavities of the 
ormer, which are framed as it were on purpoſe for their re- 
ception; and that they will do it the more readily, if the 
motion of the matter of light, wherewith they are impelled, 
have been accelerated by external heat. / | 

This introduction of Acids into the body of alcalies, is, in 
all appearance, effected with a great velocity and a deal of 
friction; inaſmuch as it produces ſo conſiderable a degree of 
heat: and as the pores of the alcalies were before filled 
with an aerial matter, which is now expelled by the points 
of the Acids; that ait is put in motion, and produces the 
bubbles, which are ſo much the more ſenſible, as the heat 
3 the action is the greater. See Alx, and 

EAT. Ls 
Sir I. Newton accounts for the effects of Acids in a different 


manner, v:2. from the great principle of attraction. See 
ATTRACTION. 


Tue particles of Acidi, he obſerves, are of a ſize groſſer 


x than. thoſe of water, and therefore leſs volatile; but much 
ſmaller than thoſe of earth, and therefore much leſs fixed 
than they.--- They are endued with a very great attractive 
: force, wherein their activity conſiſts ; it being by this 
that they affect, and ſtimulate the organ of taſte; and by 
this alſo, that they get about the particles of bodies, ei- 
ther of a metalline or ſtony nature, and adhere cloſely 
to tt em on all fides; fo as ſcarce to be ſeparable from them 
by diſtillation or ſublimation : and when thus gathered 
about the particles of bodies, by the ſame power they raiſe, 
disjoin, and ſhake them one from another; that is, diſ- 
ſolve them.“ See Dis$0LUT1ON. 
By their attractive force, alſo, wherewith they ruſh to- 
wards the particles of bodies, they move fluid ones, and 
excite heat; ſhaking aſunder ſome particles, ſo as to turn 
them into air, and generate bubbles : and hence all vio- 
lent fermentation ; there being in all fermentation a latent 
Acid, which coagulates in precipitation.” See FERMEN- 
ATION. 
Acids, alſo, by attracting water as much as they do the 
particles of other bodies, occaſion the diſſolved particles 
readily to mingle with water, or ſwim or float in it, after 
the manner of ſalts; and as this globe of earth, by the 
force of gravity, attracting water more ſtrongly than it 
does lighter bodies, cauſes thoſe bodies to aſcend in wa- 
ter, and go upwards from the earth; ſo, the particles of 
ſalts, by attracting the water, mutually avoid and recede 
from one another as far as they can; and are thus diffuſed 
throughout the whole water. 
The particles of alcalies conſiſt of earthy and acid parts 
united together ; but theſe Acids have ſo great an attractive 
force, that they cannot be ſeparated therefrom by fire; 
and that they even precipitate the particles of diſſolved me- 
tals, by attracting from them thoſe acid particles, which 
© before had diſſolved, and kept them in ſolution.” See PRxk- 
CIPITATION. 
a If theſe acid particles be joined with earthy ones, in a ſmall 
quantity; they are ſo cloſely retained by the latter, as to 
: be quite ſuppreſſed and loſt, as it were, in them; ſo 
that they neither ſtimulate the organ of fenſe, nor attract 
water; but compoſe bodies which are not acid, i. e. fatty 
and ſweet bodies; as mercurius dulcis, brimſtone, una cor- 
nea, c. From the ſame attractive force in theſe acid 
particles thus ſuppreſſed, ariſes that property of fat bo- 
. dies, that they ſtick or adhere to almoſt all bodies, and are 
. eaſily inflammable.--- Thus, the Acid that lies ſuppreſſed in 
1 ſulphureous bodies, by more ſtrongly attracting the parti- 
cles of other bodies (earthy ones for inſtance) than its 
ö motes a gentle fermentation, produces and che- 
riſhes natural heat, and carries it on ſo far ſometimes, as 
to the putrefaction of the compound: putrefaction ariſing 
hence, that the acid particles which have long kept up 


& 
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+ the fermentation, at length inſinuate into the little in- 


terſtices that lie between the particles of the firſt com- 
© poſition; and ſo intimately uniting with thoſe parti- 
, Cles, produce a new mixture or compound, which can- 
not be returned into its original form. See PUTREFAC- 
TION. 7 

Water has no great diſſotving force, becauſe there is but 
* a ſmall quantity of acid in it; for whatever ſtrongly at- 
tracts, and is ſtrongly attracted, may be reputed an Acid: 
But in ſuck things as are diſſolved in water, the 2 2 
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ACI 


tion is lowly performed; and without any efferveſcence. 

See WATER and MENSTRUUM. | 

When theſe Acids are applied to the tongue, or any exco- 
© riated part of the body ; leaving the ſubtile earth where 

© with they were before united, they ruſh upon the ſenſory, 

ad there as menſtruums, and disjoin its parts; thus cauſing 

a painful ſenſation” | ; 

The illuſtrious author, it muſt be owned, here carries the 
notion of Acidity a grant length: diſſolution, according to 
him, is only effected by attraction, and is proportional to 

the degree of attractive power in the diſſolvent; but all bo- 

dies which attract much are cas, on his principle; and 
conſequently all powerful m ums muſt belong to that 
claſs. And yet ſpirit of urine, which readily diſſolves iron 
or copper, even in the cold, is allowed an alcali; and ac- 
cordingly makes a vehement confli& with aqua fortis. Boyle 


Imperfe#. of Chym. Dod. of Qual 


| hymical philoſophers, in the laſt century endeavoured | 
9 — of bodies, and the other phænomena 


of nature, from the conſideration of alcali, and Acid. See 
ALCALI. IS N 

It has been a point much controverted among phyſicians 
whether, or no, there be any ſincere Acid in human blood 
the generality tand for the negative; and all Mr. Boyle's | 
experiments in his Hiſtory of Blood, ſeem to give the thin 

on that ſide ---But the accurate M. Homberg has at laſt turne 

the ſcale the other way; and ſhewn by repeated experi- 
ments, that an Acid, or what is commonl called ſo, 


judged ſuch by the change of colour it cauſes in a tingture 


of violets, may be drawn from the blood of all ani 
eneral, and human blood in particular. See BLogn. 
Henee, and from the careful analyſes that author has made 
of the fleſh, and excrements of divers animals, -particularly 
man; he infers, that the Acid, or ſea-ſalt of the aliment 
taken into the bodies of animals, is not deſtroyed therein, 
but paſſes into the ſubſtance of them: the ſuperfluous por- 
tion being returned unaltered along with the excrements. See 
D1GESTI1ON, Ec. BECK gs; NY 
Acids are preſcribed in medicine, as coolers, antifebrifics, 
anti-ſcorbutics, diaphoretics, alexipharmics, c. See SCUR- 
vr, PLAGUE, c. ̃ 
* Acids, Mr. Boyle obſerves, not only diſturb the body 

* © while they continue acid; but in many caſes create diſtem- 
pers, whereof they ſhould ſeem the remedies.---Though 

| © they be reputed to have an inciſive and reſolutive virtue, 
* and accordingly are preſcribed to cut tough phlegm, and 
© diſſolve coagulated blood: yet there are ſome Acids which 
* muſt evidently coagulate the animal fluids, and produce 
© obſtructions, with all their train of conſequences.— Thus, it 
© is known, that milk readily curdles with ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, 
Sc. See CoAGULATION. 

Aci Salts. See Acip.----See alſo SALT, SPIRIT, and 

Acid Spirits. PRINCIPLE. 

ACIDITY, Ac1piTAs, the quality which conſtitutes, or de- 
nominates, a body, acid; or that ſenſation of ſharpneſs and 
ſourneſs which acids excite upon the taſte. See Acid, QuA- 
LITY, TASTE, &c. 8 5 N 
A little vitriol leaves an le Acidity in water. Vine- 

gar and verjuice have different ſorts of Acidity. 1 
be predominancy of Acidities in the body, and their ill ef- 
fect, in coagulating the blood, c. is prevented by either re- 
pelling and mortifying them with lixivious or urinous falts ; 
or ſheathing and abſor uc haps with alcalious bodies.— Thus, 
minium deflro s the Aidity of ſpirit of vinegar; lapis cala- 
minaris that of ſea-ſalt, . See ABSORBENT, Ce. 

ACIDULZ*#, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of mineral waters, 


als in 


diſtinguiſhed by an acidity or ſourneſs in their taſte. See 


WATER. 


* The word is a diminutive of Acidum ; which is formed from | 


the Greek ax, point, edge; in 
ſubſtances prick and vellicate the tongue 
Acidulæ are native waters, impregnated . with particles of 


the points of acid 


ſome acid mineral; as vitriol, alum, nitre, or ſalt. See Mi- | 


NERAL. 5 
Sometimes there is alſo a vinous flavour joined with the 
acid; by which they become peculiarly denominated vinous 
waters. See VINous. 
The claſs of Acidulæ are uſually very cold; whence ſome 
authors define Acidulæ to be all ſuch mineral, or medicinal 
waters as are not hot. See BaTn, c. 
The phylicians alſo frequently include chalybeat, or ferrugi- 
nous waters, under the claſs of Acidulæ. See CHALYBEAT, 
and FERRUGINOUS. Go Oe; 
ACIDULATED, ſomething wherein acid juices have been 
pat, in order to give it a coolneſs, and brisknels.. 
ACINI*#, in botany, ſmall grains, or berries, growing in bunches; 
after the manner*of grapes. « 
| * The word is Latin, formed from ace, or the Greele ax, 
n have called ſome glands of a ſimilar for- 
mation, Acini Glandalafi.— See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 41. 
lie. bb. c. dd. Sc. See alſo GLAND. | 


ACO 


ACMEY, the height, or top of any thing 

* The word i” Greek axfun, point, tip 3 of axueZ7e; witty 
grow . 
ACME is more elpecfally uſed to denote the height, or utmoſt 
vehemence of a diſtemper. 


Some inititution-writers divide diſeaſes into four ſtates or 


periods : 

1%. Arche, the beginning, or firſt attack.---2®. Anabaſis, the 

growth.---3®. Acme, the height-—And, 4. Paracme, which 

is the declenſion of the diſtemper. See DiskAsk. 

ACOEMET RE, or ACOEMET1, a name given to certain 
monks 2 m ancient church, who flouriſhed articularly in 

the eaſt; and who were thus called, becauſe they had divine 

fervice continually, and without interruption, perfortned in 

NE, — 

wt is ame, formed of rivative -3 
and xzopao, I lay down, or f in bed. ” 8 

The Acoemete divided themſelves into three bodies, each of 
which officiated in their turn, and relieved the others: fo 
that their churches were never ſilent, night nor day. 
Nicephorus mentions one Marcellus as the founder of the 4- 
coemtæ; whom ſome modern writers call, Marcellus of Apa- 
me3.---In Bollandus we have the life of 8. Alexander, in- 
* ſtitutor of the Acoemere, who were unknown before him,” 
ſays the author of the life, a diſciple, of Alexander. This 
faint, according to Bollandus, lived about the year 430. He 
was ſucceeded by Marcellus. 
The Stylites were alſo ſometimes called 4coemete. See STY- 
LITES. | 
There are a kind of Acoemete ſtill ſubſiſting in the Romiſh 
church; the religious of the Holy Sacrament, coming pto- 
perly enough under that denomination; in regard they keep 
up a perpetual adoration, ſome or other of them praying 
before the ſactament, day and night. See SACRAMENT, 
and ADORATION. 

ACOLUT HT, or AcorLyTmi, in antiquity; a term ap- 
plied to ſuch perſons as were ſteady, and immoveable in 
their reſolutions. _ | 

The word is Greek, Axon doc, compounded of the privative 

„ Sale way; as ſtill perſiſting in their way, or 
co . 

For this reaſon, the Stoics were called Acolythi; in regard, 
nothing could ſhake or alter their reſolves. See SToic. 
Among eccleſiaſtical writers, the term Acolythus, or Acolyl 
thiſt, is peculiarly applied to thoſe young people, who, in 
the primitive times, aſpired to the miniſtry; and for that 
purpoſe, continually attended the biſhops : which aſſiduity 
occaſioned their being diſtinguiſhed by this appellation. 
In the Romith church, 2 were of longer continuance; 
but their functions were different from thoſe of their firſt 
inſtitution. They were ſuch ag had only received the firſt 
of the four leſſer orders, whoſe buſineſs was to light the ta- 
pers, carry the candleſtics, and the incenſe- pot, to prepare 
the wine, and water, c. See ORDER, c. h 
At Rome there were three kinds of Acolythi, viz. Palatini, 
who waited on the pope ; Srationarii, who ſerved in churches ; 
and Regionarii, who, together with the deacons, officiated 
in other parts of the city. See REOIONARII, Dracoxs, 


De. 
ACONITE*, Acowirun, a plant, famous among the an- 
— both in quality of a poiſon; and a remedy. See 
OISON. . 

* conite is ſaid by ſome to take its name from loss, a city 
in Bithynia, where it in great abundance : though 
it is alſo found. in other places, particularly the mountains 
about Trent. Others derive it from «xo, a rock naked or 
bare of earth, whereon the plant readily thrives.---It was 
alſo called yuvoxToyoy as killing mice with its bare ſmell, 
according to Pliny.---The poets feign it to have aroſe from 
the foam of the dog Cerberus, when Herculewdragged him 
out of hell. 3 

The ancient botaniſts give the name Aconite to ſeverat plants 
of different kinds.---One ſpecies they called Lycoctonum, Au- 
xox]oyoy, wolfs-bane ; or KuyoxJoyoy, dogs-bane; from its ef- 
fects: of this they had likewiſe their diviſions ; as the Na- 
pellus, thus called 4 napo, becauſe its root reſembled the 
turnip-kind : another called Autbora, g. d. Auti-thora, good 
ainſt diſorders of the thora. N 
he claſs of Aconites is held extremely cauſtic, and acri- 
monious, in virtue. whereof they 2 mortal convul- 
ſions, or inflammations which end in mortifications: with 
which the ancients were ſo ſurprized, that they were afra d 
to touch them: and hence a thouſand ſuperſtitious precau- 
tions about the manner of gathering them.---Their roots are 
held of ſervice in malignant fevers; and accordingly make 
an 22 in ſome orvietans, and other alexipharmic com- 
tions. | | | 
he ancients uſed this plant Spoof the ſting of the ſcorpion, 
which is ſaid to be deadened by the touch of the Aconire, 
and reſtored to its 2 by that of hellebore.---Theophta- 
tus relates, that they had a way of preparing it in thoſe days, 
o as it ſhould only deſtroy at the end of one, or two years. 
---Arrows dipt in its juice prove mortal wherever they wound. 
The Indians uſe Aconite, cotrected in cow's garine, with 


ACINIFORMIS Tuxice, the fame with the Taries Uves of 
te the SEU. on 7 22 | 
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ACO 


AcONTIAS *, 4 name uſed by ſome authors, for a fort of, ACRASIA, AKPASIA, is uſed by ſome writers in phyſic, for 
comet, or meteor, whoſe head appears round, or oblong, 
and its tail very long and ſlender, reſembling a javelin. See 


Cour, and METEOR. 


It takes its denomination from a ſerpent thus called, frequent 


in Calabria and Sicily; where it is alſo named Saettone, by 
reaſon of its flying at paſſengers like an arrow ; in order to 
which, it winds” it ſelf up a tree, to ſpring 
greater violence. For the like reaſon; the Greeks call it A- 
contias, of axoyTtiov, a dart, or arrow. 

ACOPUM *, among ancient phyſicians, a topical medicine 
compoſed of warm, and emollient things, to allay the ſenſe 

of wearineſs, occaſioned by too violent labour, exerciſe, or 
the like. See FOMENTATION, BATH, Q. 

'  . ® The word is compounded of the privative a, and xv, 

labour. 

ACORUS, a medicinal plant, of the flag Kind; frequently con- 
founded by the ancients, and alſo by the modern apotheca- 
ries, With the calamus odoratus. See CALAMUS. . 
There are two ſpecies of Acorus; the Verus, or true, and the 
falſe. They are diſtinguiſhed by this, that from the middle 
of ſome of the leaves of the former, there ariſes a longiſh 
cluſter of an infinity of little flowers, the thickneſs of the 
little finger, and reſembling macropiper, or long pepper.--- 
The falſe Acorus is the common ſword-grals. 
It is only the root of the Acorus that is uſed in phyſic ; an 
it is this we uſually call Acorus. The true is brought from 
Lithnania, and Tartary : it is knotty, reddiſh without, and 

| yr within; as thick as the little er, and half a foot 
ong. ; | 
It io ſpicy and bitteriſh; and uſed in cephalic and ſtomachic 
compoſitions.---It is alſo an ingredient in the Theriaca An- 
dromachi. | | 
Some rank galangals as a ſpecies of Acorus. See GALAN- 
GALS. N 

ACOUSTICS *, Acous ric, the doctrine, or theory of hear- 
ing, or ſounds. See SOUND. | 

*The word is formed of the Greek Axzo, audio, I hear. 


Acouſtics is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call Phonics. 
See PnoNics. 7 

AcovsTics, AcousTICA, or Acousric Medicines, are remedies 

againſt the imperfections, and diſorders of the ear; or of the 
ſenſe of hearing. See EAR, and HEARING. 

ACovusTIC is particularly applied to inſtruments uſed by thoſe 
who are flow of hearing; to ſupply that defect. 
Dr. Hook ſays, it is by no means impoſſible to hear the loweſt 
whiſper that can be made, to the diſtance of a furlong ; and 
that he knows a way of hearing any perſon ſpeak through a 
—— wall three foot thick. Sce 1 —— and 

- Ecno. | 

AcovsT1C Nerre. See the article AUDITORY Nerve. 


ACQUEST *, or AcquisT, is underſtood in a legal ſenſe, 


of goods, or effects, immoveable, not deſcended or held by 
inheritance ; but acquired, either by purchaſe, or donation. 
See GooDs. 


* The word is French ; formed of the verb Acquerir, to ac-| 


uire. 

The French laws makea deal of difference between dequefts 

and hereditary effects. The civil law allows none. See 
HER, HEREDITARY, & c. | 

AGQuesT is alſo larly uſed for conqueſt, or a place ac- 

_ quired, by the word. . 

ACQUITANDIS Piegiir, a writ of juſticies lying for a ſure- 

ty againſt the creditor that refuſes to acquit him atter the debt 


is paid. Rep. Orig. fol. 158. cit. Cow. 
ACGUIET ARE, in ancient law-books, ſignifies to diſcharge, 


ing thence with the 


| 


dt pay the debts of a perſon deceaſed ; as, the heir thoſe of 


' his father, c. 


ACQUISITION, the a& of procuring a right or title to the 


enjoyment or property of a thing. 
AcquisIT10N is alſo Dakotas uſed for an acqueſt. See Ac- 


QUEST. 
ACQUITTAL, a diſcharge, deliverance, or ſetting free of a 
perſon from the guilt or fufpicion of an offence. * 
Arqaittal is of two kinds; in law, and mn fact. When 
two are appealed or indicted of felony, one as principal, the 


other as acceſſory; the e being difcharged, the acceſ- 


ſoty is by conſequence alſo freed : in which caſe, as the ac- 
ceſſory is acquirred by law, ſo is the principal i» fact. See 
ACCESSORY. ie 
AcQ1TTAL is alfo uſed, where there is a lord meſh, and te- 
- nant, and rhe tenant holds lands of the meſn, and the meſn 
holds over of the lord paramount: here, the meſh ought to 
 acquit the tenant of all fervices claimed by any other for the 
ſame lands; the tenant being to do ſervice to the meſh on- 
| ty, * not to diyers lords for one parcel of land. See Msx, 
| ERVICE. "Sor a ; i | | 
ACQUITTANCE, or Qu1TTANCE, a releaſe, or diſcharge 


in writing, of a fam of money, or other duty, which ought 


, 


to be paid, of done, See RECEIPT." Our e 
The verb Ag, the participle 2 and the noun Ac- 
_ quittal, do all init à diſchar an offence objected. 
In which ferife, we meet with Acqnitzed by-proctamati- 


don. See ACQUITTAL. 


| 


AOR 


the exceſs or predominancy of one quality above another; ei- 
ther in a mixture, or in the conſtitution of a human body. 
See CRaﬀs, TEMPERAMENT, CONSTITUTION, . 
ACRE *, a quantity of land, containing four fquare roods, or 
— ſquare poles, or perches: See MEASURE, Roop, and 
ERCH. - * 
Tb word is formed from the Saxon Arere, or German Jcher, 
Feld, of the Latin Aer. b Salmaſius derives it from 
Hera, uſed for Acana, à land meaſure among the ancients, 
containing 10 feet. | 
By a ſtatute of 31 Eliz. it is ordained, that if any man erect 
a new cottage, he ſhall add four Acres of land to it. See 
COTTAGE. - . z bi | 
To find the quantity of Acres in apiece of ground, Sc. See 
SURVEYING. 4 15 
The 7 A. of England contains by computation 39038500 
Acres : the United Provinces 4382000, c. See POLITICAL 


Arithmetic. Apt unn 
ACREME, a term ſometimes uſed in ancient law-books, for 
ten acres. Sec ACRE. 


ACRIBEIA, a term purely Greek, Axes, literally denoting 
an exquiſite or delicate accuracy; ſometimes uſed in our lan- 
55 for want of a word of equal ſignifi cancy. 
ACRIDOPHAGI *, in the ancient geography, a nation, o 
people ſaid to have fed on locuſts. — 
The word is compounded of the Greek exe, locuſt, and 


e, I eat. 
The 2 are repreſented as a people of Ethiopia, in- 
habiting neat the deſarts. In the ſpring they made proviſion 


of a large kind of locuſts, which they ſalted, and kept for their 
ſtanding food all the year: they lived to forty 7 of age, 
then died of a ſort of winged worms generated in their bo- 
dies. See S8. Jerom againſt Jovinian, L. H. and on S. John, 
C. + Diodor. Sicul. L. III. c. 3, and 29; and Strabo, L. 
X VI.---Pliny alſo ſpeaks of Acridephagi in Parthia ; and S. 
erom, in Libya. | . 
hough the circumſtances of theſe people be fabulous; yet 
may the Acridophags be true; and to this day they are ſaid to 
cat locuſts in ſome parts of the eaſt, And hence S. John 
the baptiſt is ſaid to have lived on locuſts, axewd's;, and wild 
honey, Matth. c. 3. v. 4. See Hoxevr. | 
Yet is the rendering of exe'ss by locuſts, as the Engliſh 
tranſlators have done, much controverted.---[fidore of Pelu- 
ſium, in his 132d. epiſtle, ſpeaking of this food of S. John, 
ſays, it was not animals, but the tops of herbs ; and even 
charges thoſe who underſtood the word otherwiſe of igno- 
rance : But S. Auguſtin, Beda, Ludolphus, and others, are 
of a different ſentiment. Accordingly, the Jeſuits of Ant- 
werp reject, with contempt, the opinion of the Ebionites, who 
for put sees, a delicious diet prepared of honey and 
oil ; that of ſome other innovators, who read exazds;or 
Xapides, ſea-crabs ; and that of Beza who reads axed, wild 
cars. 
ACRIMONY, that quality in things which renders them acrid, 
or acrimonious to the taſte. * See Aci. 
Acrimony imports much the ſame with aſperity, or ſharpneſs ; 
and expreſſes a quality in bodies, by which they corrode, de- 
ſtroy, or deſolve others. See Acm, Acmirv, CORROSION, c. 
Salts are only cauſtic in virtue of their Acrimony. See SALT, 
CavsTIC, Se. The Acrimony of the bile is ſuppoſed the 
cauſe of divers diſorders. See BILE. A catarrh is a defluc- 
tion of Acrimonious humour. See CATARRH, DEFLUXION, 
RHEUM, c. | 
ACROATICS, a name given to Ariſtotle's lectures in the 
more difficult, and nice parts of philoſophy ; to which none 
but his diſciples and intimate friends were admitted. See 
ARISTOTELIAN, &9c. | 
ACROMION “*, AcRoMIUM, in anatomy, the upper proceſs 
of the ſcapula, or ſhoulder-blade. See A1 
The word is derived from axogg;, ſummas, and loc, humerus, 
5. 4. the extremity of the ſhoulder ; and not from anchora, on 
account of any reſemblance in figure which the Acromion bears to 
an anchor, as Dionis has imagined. 
Some have thought the Acromiom of a nature different from o- 
ther bones; in regard, during infancy, it appears no more than 
d little, and about the age 


. 


'a cartilage, which oflifies by little an 
of twenty years becomes hard and firm, like a common bone. 
See Boxk, and OSSIFICATION. N 

ACRONYCHAL *, ACRONYCHUS, in aſtronomy, is applied 
to the rifing of a ſtar, or other point above the horizon, when, 
the ſan ſets ; or its ſetting when the ſun riſes. See the arti- 
cles Rismo, and SETTING. 


The word is origi | 
ane, extremity, night: * quod circa 
are Tag wer 3 whence ſome writs it AcromyFal, agree- 
ably enough with the ety mon, but not with ---Others 
withe it corruptedly, Achronical, or Achronichyal, from a 


miſtaken notion of its being derived from d, and & gros, 


The Acronychal is one of the three poetical riſings, and ſet- 
tings of the ſtars ; and ſtands diſtinguiſhed damn e nd 
beliacbhal. See Cosmic AL, and ARS r 

ACROSPIRE, in natural hiſtory, &&, the ſame with Pla- 


mule. See PLUMULE ; ſee alſo ACRoSPIRED. * : 
| © ACROSPIRED, 


% 


. *- — 


"*. 


ACT 


CROSPIRED, is uſed in reſpect of barley ; which, in the 
4 of making malt, is apt, after coming, or fprouting, 
at the lower, ot root-end, to become acroſpired, i. e. to ſprout 
alſo at the u Pers or blade-end. See MALT. 

ACROST 1 *, a kind of poetical compoſition, the verſes 
whereof are diſpoſed in ſuch,manner, as that the initial let- 
ters make up 327 perſon's name, title, motto, or the like. 

ce Pot, and POETRY. * 

; „ The word is derived from the Greek exgg;, fummur, that 
which is at one of the extremes, and 5/ao5, werſus. 
There are alſo Aeroſtics, where the name or title is in the 


middle, or fome other part of the verſe.—And others which] 


go backwards; beginhing with the firſt letter of the laſt 
verſe, _- e u . eee een 
Some refiners in this triflin , have a- 
deter; where the name Is to be repeated five times: See 
PENTACROSTIC. 

ACROSTIC is alſo an appellation given by ſome authors to two 
ancient epigrams in the firſt book of the Anthology ; the one 


in honour of Bacchus, the other of Apollo. Each conſiſts of 


25 verſes; the firſt whereof is the propoſition or argument 
of the whole, and the other 24 compoſed of four epithets, be- 
ginning each with the fame letter; and thus following in 
the order of the 24 letters of the Greek alphabet: ſo that the 
firſt of the 24 NV four epithets beginning with &; 
the ſecond 45 Many, with 8; and ſo ofthe reſtto ; which 
makes 96 epithets for each God. See ANTHOLOGY. 
ACROTERIA'*, or AcRoTERS, in architecture, little pedeſ- 
tals, uſually without baſes, anciently placed at the middle, 
and the two extremes of pediments ; and ſerving alſo to ſup- 
port ſtatues. See PEDESTAL and STATUE. 

* The word, in its original Greek, ſignifies the extremity o 

any body ; as the tip of a rock, &c. 

Thoſe at the extremes ought to be half the height of the 
Tympanum ; and that in the middle, according to Vitruvius, 
one eighth part more. See PEDIMENT, Ec. | 
AcROTERI1A ſometimes alſo fignifies figures, whether of ſtone 


ACT 


_ of the ACTS, is an officer of the navy. See CLERR, and 
AVY. | 
ACTS are alſo matters of fact tranſmitted to ity in cer- 
tain authentic books, and*memoirs. mine bod 
In which ſenſe, we ſay, the Ads of the apoſtles, Ads of the 
martyrs, c. See MARTYR, Oe. RE s 
The Ad of Pilate relating to Jeſus, is a falſe and ſuppoſiti- 
ous relation of our Saviour's trial before Pilate ; impiouſly 
framed by the enemies of Chriſtianity ; and filled with the 
blackeſt blaſphemy.— The emperor Maximin, by ſolemn e- 
dict, ordered it to be ſent into all the provinces of the em- 
ire ; and enjoined the ſchoolmaſters to teach and explain 
it to their ſcholars, and make them learn it by heart. | 
The piece was wrote with ſo much careleſſheſs or ignorance, 
that our Saviour's death was therein referred to the 4th con- 
ſulate of Tiberius, that is, to the 9th of his empire; which 
is eleven years before our Saviour's paſſion, and five before 
Pilate was made goyernor of Judea. See Euſebius, L. IX, c. 
' 4. and 6. Ruffin. L. I. c. 5, Se. : 
he true and genuine A&s of Pilate, were ſent by him to 
Tiberius, who reported them to the ſenate ; but were rejec- 
ted by that — becauſe not immediately addreſſed to 
them : as is teſtifi by Tertulian, in his 4pol. C. 5, and 20, 
21. Eufeb. Hif. L. II. c. 2. 
There are alſo ſpurious Ads of the apoſtles compoſed in He- 
brew by one Abdias; tranſlated into Greek by his diſciple 
Weitem ; and thence into Latin, by Julius Afticanus. 
Woltfgang Lazius publiſhed the piece in 1551, from a manu- 
ſcript near 700 years old; ſuppoſing it an authentic work. 
A diſciple of Manes, named Leucius, or Seleucus, is alſo 
faid to have compoſed 4: of the apoſtles, towards the cloſe 
of the third century. 
There have formerly appeared numerous other pieces in this 
way; as the As of 8. Thomas, the A4&s of S. Andrew, the 
Aas of S. Paul and Thecla, the 44: of 8. Matthew, 4#s of 
S. Peter, A&s of S. John, A#s of S. Philip; all which have 
been declared apocryphal.— The laſt were the production of 


or metal, placed as e or crownings, on the tops off the heretic Peucius : thoſe of S. Thecla were the work of 


temples, or other buildings. See CROWNING. | 
Sometimes it alſo denotes thoſe ſharp pinnacles, or ſpiry bat- 
tlements, which ſtand in ranges about flat buildings, with 
rails and balluſters. See PINNACLE. 

ACT, Acrus, in phyſics, an effective exerciſe, or application 
of ſome power, or faculty. See AcT10N. 

In which fenſe, 4% ſtands oppoſed to power, potentia 
which is only the capacity of acting. See Pow, an 
POTENTIA. 


22 the word Ad, properly and primarily, be only ap- 


licable where the power might exiſt without being drawn 
orth into Ad; yet the fchoolmen extend it further; cefining 
it by the preſence of any power or perfection, even thoug 
it could not be abſent. | 
In which ſenſe, God himſelf is ſaid to be a moſt pure dt; 
by reaſon his perfections are always and neceſſarily preſent. 
And thus, form is called an 4d; inaſmuch as the preſence 
hereof compleats the power and perfection of matter. Form, 
ſay ſome, is matter reduced into 4d. See MATTER, and 
Form. Even exiſtence is termed an 4# ; by reaſon when 
this is given a being, nothing further is wanted. See PER- 
FECTION, and EXISTENCE 
The Greeks ſometimes call AA, wiz; ue, a term denoting 
an actual poſſeſſio N en, by the Latins uſually ren- 
dered Pertelibabia zee ENTELECHIA. 
Metaphyficians give various divifions of Act, vix, into infi- 
rite, as the Act of creating; and finite, as the A& of mo- 
ving.Tranſient, or thoſe exerciſed in other beings, as heat- 
ing; and immanent, which remain in their own ſubject, as 
thinking. See ELicir, c. 
AcT, in logic, is particular lj underſtood of an operation of the 
duman mind. Kee OPERATION, and MinD. 
Thus, to diſcern and examine, are As of the underſtanding : 
to judge and affirm, are Ad, of the will. See UnDER- 
STANDING, WILL, Lizezry, UDGMENT, Se. 
There are yoluntary 42+, and ſpontaneous ones which ſeem 
| ee without the privity, or S the ſoul. 
ee VQLUNTARy, and SPONTANEOUS. 


a prieſt im Aſia minor, whom S. John degraded for his of- 
ſence. See APOCRYPHAL. 

ACT, in the univerſities, is a theſis maititained in public, by a 
candidate for a degree ; or, to ſhew the capacity, and profi- 
ciency of a ſtudent. See THESIS, DEGREE, e. 


| The candidates for a degree of batchelor and maſter of arts, 


are to hold philoſophy 4#s ; thoſe for batchelor of divinity 

are to keep divinity At, &c. See UNIVERSITY, DocTor, 

BATCHELOR, c. | 

At Oxford, the time when the maſters or Doctors compleat 

their degrees, is alſo called the 4#; which is held with great 

ſolemnity : at Cambridge they call it commencement. Sce 

DecREE. 

ACT of faith, Auro de fe, is a ſolemn day held by the inquiſi- 
tion, for the puniſhment of heretics, and the abſolution of 
the innocent accuſed. See INQuISITION. 

"They uſually contrive the Auto to fall on ſome great feſti- 
val ; that the execution may paſs with the more awe, and 
regard: at leaſt it is always on a Sunday. 

The criminals are firſt led to church ; where their ſentence 
is read to them, either of condemnation, or abſolution.—- 
Thoſe condemned to death, are here ſurrendered up by the 
inquiſitors to the ſecular power, with an earneſt intreaty that 
no blood may be ſhed.—lf they perſiſt in their ſuppoſed er- 

 rors, they are burnt alive. | 

AcTSs, in poetry, are certain diviſions, or principal parts in a 

dramatic poem, contrived to give a reſpite, or breathing 

time, both to the actors, and ſpectators. See DRAMA, TRA- 

GEDY, and COMEDY. 

In the interval between the 4#s, the theatre remains empty, 

and without any action viſible to the ſpectators; though it 

is ſuppoſed all the while there is one paſſing out of tight. 

See ACTION. | ; 

It is not, however, purely for the ſake of the reſpite, that 

theſe 4&s are obſerved ; but to give affairs a greater degree 

of probability, and render the intrigue more affecting. For 
the ſpeQator who ſees the action prepared that is to paſs in 
the bes, cannot forbear acting, in his imagination, the 


ACT, in à legal ſenfe, is an inſtrument, or other matter "I part of the abſent actors; by which means, he is the more 


wrin ; of uſe to declare, or juſtify the truth of a thing. 
in wh 


ich ſenſe; records, decrees, ſentences, reports, certifi- 
cates, c. are called As, authentic As, folemn As, &c. 
Sec Dzzp, RecorD, WRITING, Kc. 
ACTS alſo denote the detiberations, and reſolutions of an aſ- 
fembly, ſenate, council, or convocation; taken down by 
clerks, noraries, adfuarjes, or the like, and entered in a 
| regiſter. See REGISTER, Tc. 


See PARLIAMENT, and STATUTE. 

The 44; o& the royal ſociety are called Tranſa&#ions.; thoſe 
of the royal academy of ſciences at Paris, Memoirs: thoſe 
of the ſocieties of f. 


f Leipſic, &c. fimply As, Ads Erudite-| 
7 ACADEMY, TRANSACTION, 


ram, &c. 
emperors, were called conſiſtory Acts, Ada Confiforis. 


s of parlament are particularly denominated Srarates. 


agreeably ſurprized, when a new 4# coming upon the ſtage, 
he ſees the effects of that action, which before he could but 

eſs at. See PROBABILITY, o. 

o this it may be added, that authors contrive to have the 
molt Wy and difficult of the drama tranſacted between 
the A&s ; that the ſpectators may have no notion of theſe, 

excepting what their fancy preſents them with at a diſtance ; 
and that nothing may appear upon the ſtage, but what is na- 

tural, probable, and entertaining. k 1 

The ancient Greek 2 were unacquainfed with this divi- 
ſion of a play into A#s ; though their epiſodes, or chorus's 
ferved almoſt the ſame * See EPISODE, and CHORUS. 

It is true, they conſidered their pieces as conſiſting of cer- 

tain parts or diviſions, which they called proteſts, 2 ra- 

zaſtafis, and cataſtrophe : but there were no real diviſions or 


- 


interruptions anſwering to them in the repreſenzation., See 


Vor. I. 


ProTAsSIs, Errrasm, * 


It 


ACTIAN Games, Ludi AcTlaci, ſolemn games, inſtituted, | 
or according to ſome only reſtored, by Auguſtus;in memory} 


AcTIAN Tears, Anni ACTIACT, were a ſeries of years, com- 


AOTION; in a general ſenſe denotes the operation ofa power. 


- 


? 


&2 agent, and the term, Or effect. 


Ac riox Connotatively conſidered, is the ſame cauſe, only con- 


With reſpect to their ſubject, 


In reſpect of duration, Adions are again divided into inſtan- 
 zaneons, where the whole effect is produced inthe ſame mo- 
ment; as the creation of light: and ſ#cceſive, where the} 
effect is e degrees; as 17 fermenta- 
tion, Er f 
188 


nad NATURE» 


law, as | 
| New brevior quinto, neu fit productior, actu. 


and regular play, though only divide 


Stephanus and ſome others will have them held every third 


as eaſily obſcure as explain it. Some — however, 


them: as are vital Aiont, cogitation, 


AGE 


It was tke Romans who firſt introduced As into the dras 
ma; and in Horace's time, the five Ads were grown into a 
appears by the verſe, 


This law ſtands unrepealed to this day ; though it ſeems to 


draw its force from the authority of Horace, rather than that 


of reaſon, or nature:---All plays are held irregular that have 
either more, or fewer than five acts. See FARCE. 


Some indeed have aſſerted, that every-juſt action conſiſts of 


five diſtin& parts ;- and have undertaken to mark out the 
preciſe ſhare of the action, which each of the five A ought 
to bear. l 

The firſt, ſay they, is to propoſe the matter or argument of 
the fable, and to ſhew the principal characters. The ſe- 
cond, to bring the affair or buſineſs upon the carpet. The 
third, to furniſh obſtacles and difficulties.— The fourth ei- 
ther points a remedy for thoſe difficulties, or finds new in 
the attempt. The fifth puts an end to all by a diſcovery. | 
Be this as it will, it is certain, on the principles of that 
great maſter of the drama, Ariſtotle, we may have a juſt 

d into three 4. 


The At are ſubdivided into ſcenes. See SCENE. 


of the victory at Actium. See GAME: 
year; but the more common opinion, is that of Strabo, who 
ſays, they only returned every fifth, and were celebrated in 


honour of Apollo, fince ſurnamed A;as. 


By the way, it is a groſs overſight in ſome authors, to ima- 


ine that Virgil inſinuates them to have been inſtituted by 
neas ; from that paſſage En. III. v. 280. | 
Actiaque Iliacis celebramus littora ludis. - 
It is true, the poet there alludes to the Adian games; but he 
only does it by way of compliment to Auguſtus, to attri- 
bute that to the hero from whom he deſcended, which was | 
done by the emperor himſelf: as is obſerved by Servius. 


mencing from the /Era of the battle of Actium; called the 
Ara of Auguſtus. Sce YEAR, and Epocna. { 
See POWER, OPERATION, Fc. 5 

The idea of Adbion is fo familiar to us, that a definition may 


attempt to expreſs its nature by a manifeſtation of the power 
* or energy of a ſubſtance ; made either within, or without 
* it.”—Thus, ſay they, when the mind a&s, what does it 
more, than perceive a vital power exerting it ſelf; as, in 
reality, the ſeveral Adlon of the mind, are no other than ſo 
many indications of its vitality? 5 

It is a point controverted among the ſchoolmen, whether 
or no 4A#ion, thus taken, be a thing diſtinct both from the 
affirmative, and the nominaliſts aſſert the negative. | 
Theſe latter obſerve, that the Adion may be conſidered, two 
ways, entitatively and connotatively., 5 

CTION, Entitatively taken, is what we call a cauſe, or what 
may ac. See-CAUSE. | 


ſidered as acting, or connoting the effect it produces. 
Now, ſay they, a cauſe may be without any Adion, conno- 
tatively taken, . e. may be conſidered as not producing an ef- 
fe& : but cannot be without it entitatively, for that would 
be to be without it ſelf. Hence they conclude, that the 
cauſe differs from the 44:0» connotatively, not entitatively 
taken; and the agent is the cauſe of the An, conſidered 
connotatively, not entitatively. _ 
Aions are divided, with reſpect to their principle, into xx:- 
vocal, where the effect is of the ſame kind with the cauſe ; 
as the production of man by man: and. eqzivocal, where it 
is different; as the production of frogs by the ſun. See Un1- 
VOCAL, and EqQuivoCaAL ; ſee allo GENERATION, c. 
And again, into viral; as nutrition, reſpiration, the Adlon 
of the heart, & c. See NUTRITION, RESPIRATION, HEART, 
Sc. — And not vital; as heating. See VITAL, Sc. 
#10ns are divided into imma- 
went; Which are received within the 1 that produced 
c. See 
W1LLixG, &c.— And tramſient, which paſs into another. 
See T RANSIENT, Cc. | 


lution, c. See 
PUTREFACTION, OLUTION, e. 

The Carteſians reſolve. all phyſical Action into metaphyſical : 
bodies, according to them, do not act on one another; the 
Action all comes immediately from the deiry ; the motions 


ERMENTATION, 


of bodies, which ſeem to be the cauſe, being only the occa- 


fions, thereof. See OCCASIONAL caxſe. ; 
It is one of the laws of nature, that Action and reaction are 


. * 


| 


e modilts ſtand for the | 


HIXKI N, 


always equal, and contrary to each other. See REACTION, 


- 
% — 


able to witht 


ACT 


For the Actions of powers, &c. See PoweER, Wriofr, 
OTION,, RESISTANCE, FRICTION, c. | 

For the laws of the Aion of fluids, &c. See FLUID, S- 

CIFIC gravity,, &c. 


AcTion, in ethics, or moral ACT10N, is a voluntary motion, 
of a creature capable of diſtinguiſhing good, and evil; whoſe 
effect, therefore, may be juſlly imputed to the agent. See 


MoRAL. 
A moral Aion may be more fully defined to be whatever a 
man, conſidered as endued with, the powers of underſtand- 


ing and willing, with reſpect to the end he ought to aim at, 


and the tule he is to regard in acting; reſolves, thinks, does, 


or even omits to do; in ſuch manner as to become accoun- 


table for Wat is thus done or omitted, and the conſequences 
thereof, See OrPice, LintErTyY, c. «Th 

The foundation, then, of the morality of Aciont, is, that they 
are done knowingly, and yolutitarily. See UNDERSTAND- 
ING, and WILL. _ : 25 

All möxal 4270s may be divided, with reſpect to the rule, 
into good and-.evil, See Goop, and Evir. 


AcTtoN, in 6fatoty, is an accommodation of the perſon of 


the drator to his ſubje& ; ot, 4 management of the voice and 
geſture; ſuited, to the matter ſpoken, or delivered. See O- 
RATORY. | | 
AZion makes one of the great branches or diviſions of rhe- 
toric, as uſually taught. See RYyeEToRIC. The ancients 
uſually call it pronunciation. See PRONUNCIATION. 


Ackion is a collateral or ſecondary method of expreſſing our 


ideas ; and is ſuſceptible of a kind of eloquence as well as 
the primaty.— It is an addreſs to our external fenſes ; which 


it ehdedvours to move, and bring into its party, by a well- 


concerted motion and modulation ; at the ſame time. that the 
teaſon and underſtanding are attacked by force of argument. 


Accordingly, Tully very pertinently calls it Sermo Corporis, 


the diſcourſe of the body; and Corporis Eloguentia, the elo- 
quence of the body.— The Roman mimes and pantomimes, 
we read, had ſuch a copia in this kind, ſuch a compaſs even 
of mute Action, that voice n ſeemed uſeleſs to 
them : they could make themſelves underſtood to people of 
all nations ; and Roſcius, the comedian, is particularly famed, 
as being able to expreſs any ſentence by his geſtures, as ſig- 
nificantly and variouſly as Cicero with all his oratory. See 
Mime, PANTOMIME, ty l 
Quintilian gives us a ſyſtem of the rules of Action; taken 
not only from the writings of the ancient orators, but from 
the beſt examples of the Forum. See his Iuſtitut. Orat. L. 
XI. c. 3. de Pronuntiatione. e 
The force and effects of Adion, at leaſt as practiſed among 
the ancients 4 to be very great; ſcarce any thing was 
and it. What we uſually attribute to eloquence, 
was really the effect of the Adion only, as ſome of the grea- 
teſt maſters in that way have frankly acknowledged. De- 
moſthenes expreſly calls it, the beginning, the middle, and 
the end of the orator's office; and Cicero profeſſes, that 
* it does not fo much matter what the orator ſays, as how 
* he ſays it” Neue tantum refert qualia ſunt que dicas, 
quam quomodo dicantur. De Orat.— Hence, the great Greek 


orator is repreſented as practiſing and adjuſting is Adion in 


the glaſs : Demoſthenes, grande quoddam intuens ſpeculum, com- 
2 Actionem ſolebafl. Quintil. 

very part of the body is by them liſted into the ſervice, and 
marſnalled in its proper place: the hand, the eye, head, neck, 
ſides, cheeks, noſtrils, lips, arms, ſhoulders, .- Præcipuum, 


in Actione, Caput eſt.—Cumgeſtz concordet, & Lateribus obſe- 
atur. Oculi, ach upercilium, Gene, Rubor.— 


on manus ſolum ſed Nutus.— Dominetur autem maxime 
Vultus.— Quin & in Yults Pallor.—Nares, Labia—Dentes, 
Cervix, Humeri, Brachia.— Manus vero, fine quibus trunca eſſet 
A#io.—Quintil. 461 ſupra. 2 
The hand is maſter of a whole language, or ſet of ſigns, it 
ſelf. Even every finger is laid down by the ancients as hav- 
ing its diſtin& office; and hence the different names they till 
bear, Polleæ, Index, c. See HAnD, FINGER, c. 
By ſuch a multitude of rules and obſeryances, it is no wonder 
ſome of the orators of thoſe, as of our days, were perverted 
more than profited. -Rules' only tend to perfect the Adlon, 
which mult have its origin from another fource, viz. nature, 
and good ſenſe : where thoſe are deficient, rules will ſooner 
make an ape than an actor. Eloquentie, lays Cicero, ſicut 
& reliquarum rerum fundamentum, ſapientia. And hence we 
find the great maſters above mentioned continually ſoftening, 
and even unſaying, and calling people off from the intempe- 
rate uſe of their own rules.— Nallæ argutiæ digitorum, non ad 


numerum articulum cadens. Cicero even aſſures us, he was a 


whole year in learning to keep his hand within his gown. 
Pro. Cœl.— The ſame author recommending a motion of the 
whole body, ſays, the' orator ſhould make more uſe of his 
trunk than of his hand; Trunco magis toto ſe ipſe moderans, & 
virili laterum flexione, Brut. cy ety; 

Walking, e»ceſſ#s, is ſometimes recommended as highly de- 
ſerving to be cultivated ; but Cicero will ſcarce allow it to 
be uſed at all. It ſeems, ſome of the active orators of that time 


had rendered it ridiculous; one of whom was pleaſantly ask- 
ed by Flavius Virginius, how many miles he haddeclaimed ? 
1 1 4 : Caſh 
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fall his 


AcT 


Cat everus, when he perceived an orator given to walk- 
Calling ; out for ry line to be drawn round him, to 
ep him within bounds.--- The orator Tityus improved 
walking into a ſort of dancing: and it is hence, as we are told 
by Quintilian, that the dance Tityus took its name.---Junius 
rallied his father Curio's inceſſaht libration, ot toſſing from 
one ſide to another, by asking, who that was haranguing in a 
ferry-boat? And to the like effe&t was that of C. Sicinius, 
Curio havin 
ad oy reaſon of his infirmitits had divers liniments an 
plaiſters on his limbs ; You can never be enough thankful, 
' OQavius, to your good Tolleague, who has ſaved you this 
day from being eaten up by the flies.---Demoſthenes, being na- 
turally apt to be too buli, and eſpecially with his ſhoulders, is 
ſaid to have reformed himſelf by 1 in a narrow pul- 
pitum, and hanging a ſpear pointed juſt over his ſhoulders; that 
if in the heat ot h 
ture might remind him. | 
After aft it is a point will bear being controverted, whether 
Aion ought to be practiſed and encouraged at all? A thin 
that has ſo much command over mankind, it is certain, mu 
de very dangerous; ſince it is as capable of being turned to 
our diſadvantage, as our advantage. It is putting a weapon 
in the hands of another, which, if he pleaſes, he may make 
uſe of to ſubdue and enſlave us: and accordingly, hiſtory is 
full of the pernicious uſes made thereof.---For this reaſon, elo- 
quence and Acłios are generally diſcouraged in the modern po- 
licy ; and both the bar and the pulpit, are brought to a more 
frigid way of delivery. 
Perhaps the foundation of all Adios may be vicious, and im- 
moral. Voice and geſture, we know, will affect brutes ; not 
as they have reaſon, but as they have paſſions : ſb far as theſe 


are uſed in a diſcourſe, therefore, it does not regard an aſ- 


ſembly of men, more than it would a herd of quadrupedes :. 
that is, their whole effort is ſpent not on the rational faculties, 
which are out of the queſtion, but on the animal ones, which 
alone they endeavour to poſleſs and actuate, independent of 
reaſon.---Nay inore, our reaſon and judgment it ſelf is intended 
to be hyaſſed and inclined by them; Ackios being only uſed as 
an indirect way of coming at the reaſon, where a direct and 
immediate one was wanting, i. e. where the judgment can- 
not be taken by the proper means, argument; it is to be taken 
indirectly, by circuition, and ſtratagem. 
The natural order of things, 
ſon, which ſhbuld go before, and direct our paſſions, is 
dragged after them : inſtead of coolly conſidering, and taking 
coghizance 'of things; and according to what we perceive 
therein, raiſing our ſelves to the paſſions of grief, indigna- 
tion, or the like: we are attacked the other way; the im- 
prefſion is to be carried backward, by virtue of the natural 
connexion there is between the reaſon and the paſſions : and 
thus the helm, the principle of our actions, is taken out of 
our our hand, and given to another. See PAsstox. | 
The caſe is much the ſame here, as in ſenſation and imagi- 
nation: the natural and regular way of arriving at the know- 
+ ledge of objects, is by ſenſe; an impreſſion begun there is 
propagated forward to the 'imagination, where an image is 
roduced, fimilar to that which firſt ſtruck on the organ.--- 
| But the proceſs is ſometimes inverted: in hypochondriac, lu- 
natic, and other delirious caſes, the image is firſt excited in 
the imagination; and the impreſſion thereof communicated 
back to the organs of ſenſe: by which means, objects are 
ſeen, which have no enſtence. See IMAGINATION. 
To fay no more, Action does not tend to give the mind any 
information about the caſe in hand; is not pretended to con- 
' vey any arguments or ideas which the ſimple uſe of language 
would not convey. 
our judgments upon? And can any thing help us to make a 
juſt judgment, beſide what ſome way enlarges our under- 
' ſtanding? When Cicero made Ceſar tremble, turn pale, and let 
pers; he did not apprize him of any new guilt which 
' Czfar did not know of: the effect had no dependance on 
* Celar's 1 * was it any thing more than might 
have been produced by the unmeaning ſounds of a muſical in- 
ſtrument duly applied. Logs of timber and ſtone have often 
trembled on the like occaſions. bn $a er, Sc. 
AcT10N, in poetry, is an event, either real or imaginary, 
which — the ſubject of an epic or dramatic poem. See 
Epic. TRAGEDY, Oc. 2 | 
The Action of a poem coincides nearly with the fable thereof; 
it being the uſual practice, not to take any real tranſaction of 
hiſtory, but to feign or invent one; or at leaſt, to alter the 


| hiſt6rical fact, ſo as to render it in good meaſure fictitious. 


See FABLE. 
F. Boſſu has two chapters, Of Real Actions, therecitals where- | 
ol are fables: and of Feigned AAtiont, the recitals whereof are 


hiſtorical. 


The critics lay down four qualifications, as neceſſary to the 


epic and tragic 40x : the firſt, unity; the ſecond, istegrity; 
the thirdy's ance; and the fourth, duration; to Tuben 
ſome add a fifth, viz. contimmity. 2 
For the unity of the epic Action. See Unity, c. 


This unity is not only to exiſt in the firſt draught, or model 


of the fable, but 


in the whole epiſodized Mien. Sec Epi- 


ſpoke with his uſual buſtle near Octavius, 


2 


is diſcourſe he ſhould forget himſelf, the punc-| 


then, is here ifiverted : our rea- 


of providing for it: the firſt, 


But is it not that we ſhould form] 


If the three 


of the poem. 


fined to a natural day; but the e 


In the 


AcTron, in law, is a right 


' real, or thoſe 


{ 


ACT 


In order to the integrity of the Action, it is neceſſary, accord- 


to Ariſt6tle, that it have a beginning, middle, and end.--- 


of a whole, ſeem to be generally denoted 
by the words, beginning, midale, and exd ; Boſſa internen 
them more expreſly, thus: the cauſes, and, deſigns of a 
man's doing an Adios, are the beginning; the effects of theſe 
cauſes, and the difficulties met withal in the execution of 
thoſe deſigns, are the middle of it, and the unravelling and 
extricating of thoſe difficulties, the end of the I Tian. 
The poet, ſays Boſſu, ſhould ſo begin his Action, 
one hand, yo wg ſhould be farther wanting for the under- 
cn wt any e 1er ; an 

at what thus begins require it a ne 1 
The 22 ” . ceſſary conſequence 

e two conditions tranſpoſed; ſo that nothing be expected 
after it, and that what ends the poem be a 3 — "Y 
quence of ſomething that went before it. Laſtly, the beginning 
is to be joined to the end by a middle, which is the effect of 
EY that went before it, and the cauſe-of what fol- 
OWS. _. 
In the cauſes of an Aion, one may obſerve two oppoſite de- 
ſigns; the firſt, and principal, is thatof the hero : Ne ſecond 
comprehends all their deſigns, who oppoſe the pretenſions 
of the hero. Theſe oppoſite cauſes do alſo produce oppo- 
ſite effects, viz. the endeavours of the hero to accompliſh 
his defign, and the endeayours of thoſe who are againſt it. 
As the cauſes and deſigns are the beginning of the A Tion; ſo 
thoſe contrary endeavours are the middle of it; and form a 
difficulty, plot, or intrigue, which makes the greateſt part 
of Be 90 * ann Prof,. : 

e ſolution or clearing up of this difficulty, mak - 
* See UNBAVELLING. Ks 88 
e unravelling of the plot or intrigue, may h n two I 

either with a diſcovery, 224 See er. 8 
The ſeveral eſſects which the unravelling produces, and 
different ſtates to Which it reduces the 


eren a erſons, divides th 
Aion into ſo many kinds. If it change the fortune of the 
principal perfon ; it is ſaid to be with a peripetia ; and the 
Aion is denominated implex, or mixed: if there be no peri- 
petia, but the unravelling be a mere paſſing from trouble to 


repoſe; the Ackion is imple. See PERIPETIA; ſee alſo Ca- 


oat wy nr p p a 
or the duration of the epic 4 tion Ariſtotle obſerves, i 
not ſo limited as that of the tragic es; the latter is = 
N | pea, according to that 
critic, has no fixed time.---In effect, tragedy — fall of 
paſſion, and conſequently of violence, which cannot be ſup- 
_ to laſt long, requires a ſhort time: and the epic poem 
ing for the habits Which proceed more lowly, requires a 
longer time either for them to take hold, or to be rooted up: 


and hence the difference between the epic and dramatic A- 
tion, in point of duration. | | 


Boſſu laysit down as a rule, that the more vehement the man- 
ners of he rſonages are, the leſs time ought the 
Adios to lalt : 


accordingly, the Aon of the Thad, contain- 


ing the wrath of Achilles, c. holds but forty-ſeven days; 


whereas that of the Odyſſey, where prudence is the reignin 


quality, laſts eight years and a half: and that of the Haid, 
where the prevailing character of the hero is piety and mild- 
neſs, nearly ſeven years. See ILIA Db, Exzip, and Opys- 
SEY ; ſee alſo MANnNERs, PAssioxs, c. 
As to the importance of the epic Aion, there are two ways 
the dignity and importance 
of the perſons. This way fone Home —— uſe bb ; there 
being, otherwiſe, nothing great and important in his models, 
but what might have happened to ordinary perſons.---The ſe- 
cond, by the importance of the Aion it ſelf; ſuch as the 
eſtabliſhment, or downfal of a religion, or a ſtate ; which is 
Yous Action, and in which he has much the advantage of 
omer. | 
Boſſu mentions a third way of D the Ackion important, 
viz. by giving a ayer idea of the perſonages, than what the 
teaders conceive of all that is great among men. This is done 
by comparing the men of the poem with the men of the pre- 
ent time. See HERO, CHARACTER, MAcHine, oe. 
AcT10N is alſo uſed in painting and ſculpture, for the poſture 
of a figure; or the Adiom it is 1 to be in; expreſſed by 
the diſpoſition of the body, of the pafſion appearing in the 
face. See ATTITUDE, EXPRESSION, &c, . 
nn ACTION of the Month, denotes the agitatiori 
of the horle's tongue, and mandible, or his champing on the 
bit ; dſcoverable by a White, ropy foam thereon. This, with 
the maſters. paſſes for a ſign of health, vigour, and mettle, 
of demanding, and purſuing, in a 
court of judicature, is any man's due. See Ricurt, 
CouRT, JUSTICE, e. COON, yt 
Or, Aon, is any kind of proceſs which a perſon enters for 
the recovery of his right. See CAausk, andProcess. _ 
Aions are divided, by Juſtinian, into two general kinds; 
ainſt the thing; and perſomal, or thoſe againſt 
tlte 2 or whoerer bring 5 * 4 does it 
againſt one obnoxious to Rim, in reſpect either ofTontrag,. 
or of offence: in which caſe ariſe Abe: int the perſon, 
which require the'party to do, or give ſomething : or, he 


that, on 


„on the other, 


ed after the like manner, only with 


ACT 


does it againſt one not obnoxious, yet with whom a contro- 


verſy is riſen touching ſome matter; as, if Caius hold a field, 


Which Julius claims as his property, and brings his Action for 
the ſame. See the Inſtit. L. IV. Tit. 4. where the princi- 
pal _ introduced by the Roman law, are ſummarily ex- 
lained. 
B common law, from the two claſſes of real and perſonal 
Actions, ariſes a third, called a mixed Action; which regards 
both the perſon, and thing. 3 
Real AcT1on, is that wheteby the defendant claims title to 
lands or tenements, rents, or commons, in fee-ſimple, fee- 
tail, or for life. See REAL. 
But real Action former! ſo numerous and conſiderable, as 
writs of right, òͤf entry, 27 with their appendages, as grand 
cape, petit cape, receipt, view, aid-prier, voucher, coun- 


ter-plea of youcher, counter-plea of warranty, and recovery} 


of value, are now much out of uſe; by reaſon of the uſual 
admixture of perſonal matters therewith, which change them 
into mixed Ackions. 

Perſonal ACT10N, is that which one man hath againſt another 
on account of a contract for money, or goods; or of an of- 
fence done by him, or ſome other perſon, for whoſe fact 
he is antwerable. See PERSONAL. | 9 | 


M,xt AcT10N, is that laid indifferently for the thing detained, 


or againſt the perſon of the detainer ; being thus called, be- 
cauſe it has a mixed reſpect, both to the thing, and to the 
perſon. See MixT. | 

Others better define it, a ſuit given by law to recover the 
thing demanded, and damages tor the wrong done. 

Such is, afſiſe of novel diſſeiſin, which, if the diſſeiſor make 
a feoffment to another, the diſſeiſee ſhall have againſt the 
diſſeiſor, and the feoffee, or other ter-tenant ; to recover not 
only the land, but damages alſo---And the like in Action of 
walte, Quare. impedit, &c. Sec ASSISE, &&c. | 
Actions are alſo divided into civil and penal.--- 

Civil Ac riox, is that which only tends to the recovery of 
what, by reaſon of a contract, or other like cauſe, is a man's 
due.---As, if a perſon by Aion ſeek to recover a ſum of 

money formerly lent, c. See CiviL. 

Pexal Ketzon, aims at ſome Py upon the pany ſued; 
either corporal, or pecuniary. See PUNISHMENT, MULCT, 


C. 
Such is the Adio Legis Aquilie, in the civil law: and with us, 
the next friends of a man feloniouſly ſlain, or wounded, ſhall 
purſue the law againſt the offender, and bring him to condign 
puniſhment. See App. | 

Ac rio is alſo diſtinguiſhed, as it lies for the recovery either 
of the ſimple value of the thing challenged ; or of the dou- 
ble, triple, quadruple, &c. 

Thus, a Decies' tantum lies againſt embracers; and againſt 
jurors that take money foi their verdict, of either, or both 
arties. Se DECIES tantum, EMBRACERS, c. 

o this claſs alſo belong al! Actions on a ſtatute that puniſhes 
an offence by reſtitution, or fine, proportionable to the tranſ- 
grefſion. 
Action, agai 
ratory ; and principal. 

Prejndicial ACTION, is that which ariſes from ſome queſtion, ! 

or doubtful point in the principal one. 
As, if a man ſue his younger brother, for land deſcended 
from his father; and it be objected, he is a baſtard : this 
point of battardy muſt be tried, before the cauſe can pro- 
ceed: whence the Action is termed, Prejudicialis, quia prius 
 judicanda. 

AcT1oxn, again, is either anceſtrel, or poſſeſſory.--- Anceſtrel 
Action, is that which we have by ſome right deſcending 
from our anceltor.---Pofſeſſory, ſometimes alſo called perſo- 
— Action, is that which has its beginning in, and from our 

Ives. 

Ac rio pon the Caſe, Actis ſuper Caſum, is a general A&ion, 
iven for the redreſs of a wrong done any man without 
orce, and not eſpecially provided for by law. See Cask. 

This, of all others, is now moſt in uſe.---Where there ari- 
ſes an occafion of ſuit, that has neither a fit name, nor cer- 
tain form already prefcribed ; the clerks of the chancery, 
anciently, conceived a proper form of Adio for the thing in 
queſtion : which was called an An upon the Caſe, by the 
civilians Adi in factum. | 

ACTION pon the Statute, Actio ſuper Statutum, is à Writ or 
Action brought againſt a man, upon an offence againſt a ſta- 
tute, whereby an Adlon is given that did not lie before. See 
STATUTE. | 1 | 
Thus, where one commirs perjury to the prejudice of ano- 
ther, he who is damaged ſhall have a writ upon the ſta- 
tute, and a caufe 1 

Acriox Popular, only differs from an Acion upon the ſtatute, 

in that, where the ſtatute gives the ſuit or dien to the par- 
ty 2 or otherwite to one ſingle perſon certain, it is 
called A4 on upon the ſtatute; and where the Authority is 

given by the ſtatute to every one that will ſo ſue, it is an 
 H80n . See ACCUSATION. | | 

© A#ion is alfo divided into perpetual and temporal. 


n, is divided into prejadicial, called alſo prepa- 


' Perpernal AcTr1oON, is that whoſe force is not determined by 


Of this kind were all civil 4#ions among the ancient Ro- 
mans, iz. ſuch as aroſe from laws, deerges of the ſenate, 
and conſtitutions of the emperors; whereas Actions granted 
by the pretor died within the year. 

We have alſo perpetual and temporary Action, in England; 

all being perperual, which are not expreſly limited. 

Divers ſtatutes give Adious, on condition they be purſued 

within the time preſcribed.---Thus the ſtatute of 1 Edw. VI. 

gives 4#jopn for three years after the or committed, and 

no longer; and the ſtatute of 7 Hen. VIII. c. 3. does the like 
for four years; and that of 31 Eliz. c. 5. for one year, and 
no more. 

But, as by the civil law no Adiont were ſo perpetual, but 

that by time they might be preſcribed againſt ; ſo, in our 

law, though Actions be called ferpetxal, in compariſon of 

thoſe that are expreſly limited by ſtatute ; yet is there a 

means to preſcribe againſt real Actions, after five years, by 

a fine levied, or a recovery ſuffered. See PRESCRIPTION ; 

ſee alſo Fine, RECOVERY, and LaMITATION of 4fjiſe. 

ACT10N of a writ, is when a perſon pleads ſome matter, where- 

by he ſhews, that the plaintiff had no juſt cauſe to have the 

writ he brought, though it be poſſible he might have ano- 
ther writ or Adion for the ſame matter.---Such plea is called, 

a plea to the Action of the writ. See WRIT. 
hen by the plea it appears, that the plaintiff has no cauſe 

of any Action foe the thing demanded ; it is called, a plea 10 

the Action. | 

Acriox, in affairs of commerce, or ACTION of a company is 
a part or ſhare in the company's ſtock, or capital, which 
conſiſts of a number of ſuch 4#ions. See Company, and 
CAPITAL, 

Actions, in France and Holland, amount to the ſame with 
ares, Or 5 in England. Sec SUBSCRIPT10N, 
UBBLE, c. 

Thus, the capital of a company, which has three hundred 

Actions of a thouſand livres each, conſiſts of three hundred 

thouſand livres. Hence, a perſon is ſaid to have four or 

ſix Actions in ſuch company, if he have contributed to the 
capital, and be intereſted therein, for four or fix thouſand 
ivres. — 

ACT10N alſo denotes an obligation or inſtrument, which the 
directors of ſuch companies deliver to thoſe who pay money 
into their ſtock. See ACTIONARY, BANK, Cc. 

Actions are always riſing, and falling; according as the com- 

pany's credit gains or loſes. The ſmalleſt whiſper of an ap- 

proaching war or peace, true or falſe, ſhall frequently occa- 
ſion a conſiderable alteration therein. In the year 1719, the 

French company of the well, ſince called the India compa- 

»y, arrived at ſuch an immenſe degree of credit; that in {i 

months time, its Actions roſe to eighteen hundred per Cent. 

a pitch no other company ever came near. 

In 1672, the Ackions of the Dutch Eaſt-India company were 

at ſix hundred and fifty per Cent. which was the higheſt they 

were ever known at.---But the war with France then com- 
ing on; they fell 250 per Cent. in a few months. After the 

page: of Nimeguen, they roſe again; and in 1718 were 600 
cer ent. 
he French have three kinds of A#ions.---S:mple, which 

are entitled to a ſhare in all, both the profits and loſſes of 

/ the company.---Rexzteres, entitled only to a profit of two 
per Cent. ſure; for which the king is ſecurity.— And u- 
tereſted Adions, which claim the two per Cent. ſecured by 
the king ; and are alſo to ſhare the exceſs of the dividend with 
the ſimple A4&#ons. 

There were ſeveral other kinds of Adions introduced by the 

brokers, in the buſy days of the Rue Uuinguemporx, which 

have ſince dropt into oblivion ; as mother Adions, daughter, 

rand-mother, grand-daughter 4#:0ns, c. 

o melt or liquidate an Action, is to ſell, or turn it into 

money, c. 

ACTIONARY, or AcTiox1sT,a term frequent in our news- 
papers; denoting the proprietor of an Adion, or ſhare in a 
company's ſtock. See ACTION. - 

ACTIVE, AcTivus, ſomething that communicates motion, 
or action to another. See ACTION. 

In which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to paſſive. Sce 

PASEIVE. | 

Thus we ſay, an active cauſe, adive principles, &c. See 

CAUSE, PRINCIPLE, Ec. | 

The quantity of motion in the world, Sir I. Newton ſhews, 

mult be always decreaſing, in virtue of the Vis Inertiæ, &c. 

So that there is a neceflity for certain a#5ve principles to re- 

cruit it: ſuch he takes the cauſe of gravity to be, and the 

cauſe of fermentation. Adding, that we ſee but little mo- 
tion in the univerſe, except what is owing to theſe ade 

3 See Motion, GRAVITATION, FERMENTA- 

TION, &. 

ActivE , LH in. chymiltry, are thoſe which are ſup- 
poſed to act of th 


ſive ones. See SALT, Oc. 


5 any period or term of time. ; 


M. Homberg, and ſome late chymiſts after him, only make 
| | one 


. 


— 
* . 


ACT 


one ative. So. 
to be the ſource, or principle of all the motion, and action o 
the univerſe, See SULPHUR, and FRE. 

The term active principles, 7 Dr. Quincy, has been uſed 
to expreſs certain diviſions of matter, that are, by ſome par- 
ticular modifications, comparatively e&ive, in reſpe& of o- 
thers ; as, ſpirit, oil, and ſalt, whoſe parts are better fitted 
for motion, than thaſe of earth and water : but with how 
much.impropriety, will eaſily appear. ; | 

For, in a ſtri& ſenſe, all motion in matter is rather paſſion ; 
and there is no active principle, unleſs we call ſo the known 
properties of gravitation, and attraction, on which the New- 
tonian philoſophy is faunded ; ſo that let bodies exiſt under 
what modifications ſoever, there can be no alteration made 
of theſe univerſal 5 org -t Wawa the diviſion of matter 
into what, for diſtinction ſake, may be called ſpiris, does not 


e it any properties inconfiſtent with this general Law, A 
ee MATTER, MOTION, c. 
Acrivx, in „denotes a word that has an active ſigni- 


fication, and ſerves to explain, or denote an action. 
We ſay, a verb active, a conjugation active, &c. an active 
participle, c. See PARTICIPLE, CONJUGATION, c. 

Verbs ACTIVE, are ſuch as do not only ſignify doing, or act- 
ing, but have alſo nouns _— them, to be the ſubject 
| of the action or impreflion. See V xRs. 

Thus, to love, to teach, are verbs acłkive; becauſe we can 
ſay, to love à thing, to teach a man. | 

Verbs neuter alſo denote an action: but are diſtinguiſhed 
from verbs active, in that they cannot have a noun follow- 
ing them. Such are, to ſleep, to go, c. See NEUTER. 
Some grammarians, however, e three kinds of verbs 
active: The tranſitive, where the action paſſes into a ſubject 
different from the agent; reflected, where the action returns 
upon the agent; and reciprocal, where the action turns mu- 
tually 12 the two agents who produced it. Sec TRAN- 
SITIVE, &&Fc. 


ACTIVITY, the power of acting, or the active faculty. See 
FACULTY,C&c. a 
The Activity of fire exceeds all imagination.--- The Activity 
of an acid, a poiſon, c. Bodies, according to Sir I. New- 
ton, derive their 4#:vzty from the principle of attraction. 

Ne of a body, is the ſpace which ſurrounds it, 
ſo far as its efficacy, or virtue extends ta produce any ſenſi- 
ble effect. See SPHERE, EFFLUVIA. c. 

ACTOR, in dramatic poetry, one who repreſents ſome per- 

| ſon, or character upon the theatre. 
The drama in its 4 — only conſiſted of a ſimple chorus, 
who ſung hymns in honour of Bachus; ſo that the primitive 
actors Were no more than ſinging men. See PERSON, 
CHARACTER, T RacgDy, and CHorus. Theſpis was the 
firſt who took upon him to introduce a Perſona, or Aer ; 
who was to eaſe the chorus, by reciting the adventures of 
ſome of their heroes. Thus came the recitation or decla- 
mation in uſe. | 
Aſchylus finding a ſingle perſon tireſome, thought to enter- 
tain the audience more agreeably by the introduction of a 

| ſecond perſon, who ſhould converſe and make dialogue 
with the firſt. He likewiſe dreſſed his Actors a little more 
decently than they had been before; and put them on the 
buskin. See Buskix. 
Sophocles finding the two perſons of AÆſcbylus too few for 
the variety of incident ed a third; and here the Greeks 
ſtopped; at leaſt, we do not find in any of their tragedies, 
above three perſons in the ſame ſcene: though in their co- 
medies, they took a further 1 
The moderns have brought a much greater number of Afors 
upon the ſtage.--- This heightens the trouble, and diſtreſs 
that ſhould reign there; and makes a diverſity, in which the 
ſpeQator is ſure to be be intereſted. 
Horace ſpeaks of a kind of ſecondary Ackors in his time, 
whoſe buſineſs was to imitate the firſt; and leſſen them- 
ſelves, to become better foils to their principals. We have 
little notion how theſe ſubaltern Actor: behaved. See Mink, 
PANTOMIME, &c.. To 

ACTUAL, ſomething that is real, and effective; or that ex- 
iſts truly, and abſolutely. See Rear, ExiT8NCE; Se. 

oppoſition 


— 


In philofbphy, we lay, Actual heat, or cold; in op 
virtual, or potential. See POTENTIAL, c. 
Actual Nr actively, 


to 


at. See Har, GOLD, c. 


In theology, we Lay, ada grace; in oppaſition to habitual 


ace. See HABITUAL, 


r do. ſome action. Habitual grace is — ADAMANT, ApanaAs, in natural hiſtory, &c. an an- 
grace, a habit of charity, gr a habitinhexgntin the ſoul, w ich - cient name for a precious ſtone, by us called a diamond. See 
renders us agreeable to God, and objeQs of eternal recom-| Diamoxy. OO OR = 
2 See GRACE. ADAM I Pomum, ADAM's Apple, in anatomy, alittle promi- 

| Rs is ufed/in to original fin. See Six. | nemce in the middle of the cartilago. ſcutiformis, See Po- 


—＋ /m is chat committe knowingly, by a perſon arrived 


* 


4 . 
4 


le, viz. ſulphur, or fire; which they take | 


ACTUATE, to bring 


AC 


ACUTE Angle, i 


is the act of producing heat: 

taken, it is the. quality whereby zhody.is denominated |. 2 

irtual or potential heat, actively taken, is the power ADALIDES, in the Spaniſh policy, are officers of juſtice, for 
or faculty of W beat; — taken, it ſhouid be 

| 2 power or Ke being or of receiving a 


- officers appointed to guide and direct the marching of the for- 


at years of diſcretion. Original ſin is that we contra 
by defcent, as being the children of Adam. See Ox1- 


GINAL. | 
into act; or put a thing in action. 
AcT, and AcT10N. tudes. e 


Thus, an agent is ſaid by the ſchoolmen to actnate a power 


when it produces an act in a ſubjeQ.--- And thus the mind 
may be {aid to acraate the body. 


FTE, ſomething that terminates in a point, or 
28. ai poſed either 7685 piercing, or cutting. See PoixrT, 
E, Oe. 


In which ſenſe, the word uſually ſtands oppoſed to obruſe. 
See OnTusE. 


s that which is leſs than a right angle: or which 
does not ſubtend 90 degrees. See ANGLE, 

Such is the angle AE C. (Tab. Geomet. fig. $6.) | 
CUTE- Angled Triangle, is that whoſe three angles are all acute; 
called alſo an Oxygonons Triangle. See TRIANGLE. 

Such is the triangle A CB. (Jab. Geomet. g. 68.) | 
CUTE- Angular Section, of a cone, is uſed by the ancient geo- 
metricians for the ellipſis. Sce ELtivss, and CONE. 
CUTE, in muſic, is underſtood of a ſound, or tone which 
is ſharp, ſhrill, or high, in reſpe& of ſome other. See 
SOUND. | 

In which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to grave. See GRAVE. 
Sounds conſidered as acute, and grave, that is, in relation 
of gravity and acuteneſi, conſtitute what we call tune, the 
foundation of all harmony. See Tune, Coxcokp, and 
HARMONY. | 

CUTE Accent, in * is that which denotes a ſyllable 
to be pronounced with a high or acute tone of voice. See 
ACCENT. Z 
The Acute accent, is a little line, or virgula, placed over the 
vowel, alittle ſloping or inclined in its deſcent from right to 
left; as, (.) It is not ordinarily uſed either in Engliſh,or La- 
tin: the French indeed retain it; but it is only to mark the 
cloſe or maſculine E. 

In the ancient Greek manuſcripts, the Acute accent ſtoops a 
great deal more, than in the modern writings, or editions. 


ACUTE Diſeaſe, is that which terminates, or comes to its pe- 


riod, in a few days; or, as the phyſicians expreſs it, cito 
cum periculo terminatur. See DISEASE. a 
In which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to chronical.--- All 
diſeaſes which hold above forty days, are reputed chronical. 
See CHRONICAL. 
r. Quincy thinks an Acute diſeaſe may be defined, that 
Which is attended with an increaſed velocity of blood. See 
LOOD, CIRCULATION, HEART, PULSE, c. 
Acute diſeaſes are the more dangerous, in that, beſide the 
violence of the ſymptoms, if there be not time to empty the 
prime viz, it is very difficult to ſtop their progreſs, and 
ſave thepatient. ' 
Acute diſeaſes are uſually divided into thoſe properly called 
Acute ; and thoſe, which by reaſon of the vehemence of the 
ny toms, are called moſt Acute. | 
ACUTENESS, in muſic, Se. that which conſtitutes, or de- 
nominates, a found, acute. Sce ACUTE, | 
There is no ſuch thing as Acuteneſt, and gravity, abſolute- 
ly ſo called; they are only relations ; ſo that the fame ſound 
may be either acute, or grave, according to that other ſound 
they refer, or are compared, to. See RELATION. 
The degrees of gravity or Auteneſe, make ſo many tones, or 
tunes of yoice, or ſound. See Tone, Tuxx, Voices, &c. 
For the cauſe and meaſure of gravity and 4catereſs, ſee G RA- 
vir, INTELVAL, Ee. | 


ADAGE,* ADac1uM, a proverb, or popular ſaying. See 
PROVERB, c. | 


C, 
Auage, proverb, and parœmia are the ſame thing; 
fer from gnome, ſentence, and apophthegm. See 
SENTENCE, APOPHTHECM, c. | : 

ADAGIO, in muſic, one of the words uſed by the Italians, 
to denote a degree, or diſtinction of time. Sec TIME. 

Adagio expreſſes a flow time; the loweſt of any, except 
ve. See ALLEGRO. 


matters Packing (be military forces. 8 | 
In the laws of king Alphonſus, the 4dalides are ſpoke of, as 


ces in time of war. Lopez repreſents them as a ſort of 


ns 


| | judges, who take cognizance of the differences ariſing upon 
— OF: is that which God gives us, to make or enable excur | 
act, o 


the diſtribution of plunder, e. 
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ADAMITES*, Apautræx, a ſect of ancient heretics, who 
took upon them to imitate the nakedneſs of Adam : as if man 
had been reinſtated in his original innocence. | 

* The critics explain the name Adam, Ce from whence the 
term ariſes, variouſly ; ſome by earth, others by red, others by 
acquieſcence.---Some of the Greek interpreters explain it cabal- 


p liſtically : according to them, the A 1 * ayaToan, eaſt; 
» UecnανeEιE, ſouth; 


D, uot, weſt; A, ares, north; and 6 
as being king of the four quarters of the world : or, in that 
he was to people it; or that he was a little world, nes 


* Hog. 

The Adamites aſſiſted in the temples naked, and had to do 
with women in public. 
Prodicus was their author, according, to the account given 
by Theodoret.---They were, in reality, a branch ſprung out 
of the Carpocratians, and Baſilidians. See CARPOCRATIAN, 
and BASILIDIAN- 


This ſeQ*is ſaid to have ſtarted up a-freſh in the 15th cen-| 


tury, under Picard, their leader; who pretended to re-elta- 
bliſ the law of nature, which, according to him, conſiſted 
in two things, vix. 8 of wonien, and nakedneſs.--- 
Theſe laſt walked naked in the public places; whereas the 
former only put off their clothes in their aſſemblies. Jo- 
vet ſpeaks of Adamites in England. | 

Pre-ADAMITES. See the article PRE-ADAMITES. 

ADAPTING. See the article ACCOMODATION. 

We ſay, to adapt, or fit a recipient to the capital, c. See 
REC1PIENT, ALEMBIC, c. 

ADDER-ST UNG, is uſed in reſpect of cattel, when ſtung 
with any kind of venomous reptiles ; as adders, ſcorpions, 
c. or bit by a hedge-hog, or ſhrew. . 

AD DICE, or Apzk, a ſharp tool, of the ax-kind, but dif- 
ferent from the common ax. It is made crooked, and by 
that means more convenient for cutting the hollow ſide of 
any board, or timber; being what the coopers generally make 
uſe of for that purpoſe. 

ADDICTIO, Appicriox, in the Roman law, a transfer- 
ring, or paſſing over goods to another; whether by ſentence 

} of a court; of in the way of ſale, to him that bids moſt for 
them. Sec ALIENATION. | 
The word ſtands oppoſed to abdictio, or abdication. See An- 
DICATION. 

It is formed of Aadico, one of the ſtated words uſed by the 

Roman judges, when they allowed the delivery of the thing 

or perſon on whom judgment had paſted. 

Hence, goods thus adjudged by the prætor, to the right 

owner, were called ona addicta; and debtors delivered up 
in like manner to their creditors, o work out their debt, 

were called, ſervi addicti. 

Appicrio ix diem, denoted the adj udging of a thing to a per- 
ſon for a certain price; unleſs by ſuch a day the owner, or 
ſome other perſon gave more for it. 

ADDITAMEN T, ADDITAMENTUM, a thing added to another. 
See ADDITION. 

Additaments, in phyſic, and chymiſtry, are things 1 
to the ordinary ingredients of any compoſition. See ME- 
DICINE, and COMPOSITION. 

ADDITION, the act of joining one thing to another; or of 

augmenting a thing, by the acceſſion of others thereto. See 
AUGMENTATION, and ACCESSION. 
In matters of Holy Scriptare, it is forbid to make any Addi- 
tion to the text, for fear of corrupting and altering the ſenſe. 
In phyſic, we ſay, that natural bodies are formed by the 
Addition ot aggregation of parts. See AGGREGATION, and 
ACCRETION. | | 

ADDITION, is alſo uſed for the additament, or the thing ad- 
ded it ſelf.—In the new editions of books, authors uſe to 
make Additions ; they frequently make needleſs Additions, in 
licu of retrenching ſuperfluities and impertinencies. 

It is an axiom, that i 
ones; the exceſs of the wholes, will be the ſame as the 
exceſs of the additional parts. . 
ADDITION, in arithmetic, is the firſt of the four fundamen- 
__ rules, or operations of that art. See RULE,'and ARITH- 
ETIC. 
Addition confiſts in finding the amount of ſeveral numbers, or 
quantities ſeverally added one to another. Or, Addition is the 
invention of à number, from two or more homogeneous 
ones given, which is equal to the given numbers taken jointly, 
or together. See NUMBER. 
The number, thus found, is called the ſum, or aggregate of 
the numbers given. See SUM. - | 
The character of Addition is +, which we uſually expreſs by 
Plus. Thus 3+4 denotes the ſum of 3 and 4; and is read 
plus 4. See CHARACTER. 
he Addition of ſimple numbers is eaſy. Thus it is readily 
perceived that 7 and 9, or 779 make 16, and 11415 
make 26. 
In longer, or compounded numbers, the buſineſs is per- 
formed by * the given numbers in a row downwards; 


homogeneous under r i. e. units under units, 


tens under tens, c. and 


reſpective columns. 


ngly collecting the ſums of on 


_ "OD. 


to equal quantities you add unequal} 
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To do this, we begin 'at the bottom of the outmoſt row or 
column to the right; and if the amount of this column do 
not exceed 9, we write it down at the foot of the ſame co- 
lumn: if it do exceed 9, the exceſs is only to be wrote 
down, and the reſt reſerved to be carried to the next row, 
and added thereto; as being of the fame kind, or denomi- 
nation. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. the numbers 1357 and 172, were given to be 

added; write either of them, v. gr. 172, under the other, 

1357; ſo as the units of the one, viz. 2, ſtand un- 

der the units of the other, viz. 7; and the other 1357 

| numbers of the one, under the correſpondent ones 172 

of the other, viz: the place of tens under tens, as 
7 under 5; and that of hundreds, viz. 1, under the 1529 
place of hundreds of the other, 3.---Then, begin- 

ning, ſay, 2 and 7 make 9; which write underneath ; alſo 
7 and 5 make 12; the laſt of which two numbers; v:z. 2, 
is to be written, and the other 1, reſerved in your mind to 
be added to the next row, 1 and 3: then ſay, 1 and r 
makes 2, which added to 3 qnake 5; this write underneath, 
and there will remain only 1, the firſt figure of the upper 
row of numbers, which alſo muſt be writ underneath ; and 
thus you have the whole ſum, v/z. 1529. 

So, to add the numbers $5899+13403+885 +1920 into 
one ſum, write them one under another, ſo as all the units 
make one column, the tens another, the hundreds a third, 
and the places of thouſands a fourth, and ſo on.— Then ſay, 
5 and 3 make 8, and 849 make;17; write 7 underneath, 
and the 1 add to the next rank; ſaying, 1 and 8 make 9, 9 +2 
make 11, and 1149 make 20; and having writ the o under 
neath, ſay again, 2 and 8 make 10, and 10+9 make 19, and 
19+4 make 23, and 23+8 make 31; then, re- 98 
ſerving 3, write down 1 as before, and ſay again, 2/7299 
3+1 make 4, 4+3 make 7, and 747 make 14; 33493 
whereof write 4 underneath : and laſtly, fay 1+1 880 
make 2, and 248 make 10, which in the laſt 5 
place write down, and you will have the ſum 
of them all. ries oa 
ADDITION of numbers of different denominations, for inſtance, 
of pounds, ſhillings, and pence, is performed by adding or. 
ſumming up each denomination by it ſelf, always beginning 
with the loweſt; and if after the Audition, there be enough 
to make one of the next higher denomination, for inſtance, 
pence enough” to make one or more ſhillings ; they mult be 


lings ; only reſerving the odd remaining pence to be put 
down in the place of pence.—And the ſame rule is to be ob- 
ſerved in ſhillings, with regard to pounds. : 
For an inſtance, 5 pence and 9 pence make 14 pence; now 
in 14 there is once 12, or a pa and two remaining 
pence ; the pence, ſet down ; reſerve ſ 
1 ſhilling to be added to the next column OO 
which conſiſts of ſhillings. Then 1 and 9 522 25 9 
and 2 and 5 make 16: the „ down, and 1 18 7 
cany _ 1 to the 1 tens; 1 1 9 2 
and 1 make three tens of ſhillings, or 30 ſhil- TT] 
lings ; in 3o ſhillings there is — 20 ſhil- 95 16 > 
lings, or a pound, and ro over: write one in the column 
of tens of ſhillings, and carry 1 to the column of pounds; 
and continue the Aadition of pounds, according to the former 
rules. | 
ADDITION of Decimals, is performed after the ſame manner 
as that of whole numbers; as may be ſeen in the following 
example. See alſo Decimal. 


630.953 
51.0807 


305.27 
987.3937 


ApvITION of Vulgar Fractiont, fee under the article FRAc- 
TION. 

ADDITION, in Algebra, or the ADDITION of Speczes, is per- 

formed by conneQing the quantities to be added, by their 

proper ſigns; and alſo by uniting into one fam, thoſe that 

can be ſo united. See QUANTITY, SPECIES, c. 

Thus, @ and þ make a+65; 4 and - make a+; - and 

—b make —a—+; 74 and 9a make 74 +9a; —at ac and 

ac make —ay ac+bYac, or bY acmay ac; for it is all 

one in whatever order they be written. 

But, particularly, 16, Affirmative quantities of the ſame ſpe- 

cies or kind, are united by adding the prefixed numbers 

whereby the ſpecies are multiplied. See Posrrr yx. 

Thus, 7a+9e make 16s. And 1106 1 make 266c 


Alſo 3=+ 5 make 8; and 20 ac+7Y ac make GY ac 
G = D N make 13Vab—xx. And in like 
manner 64/3+7574/3 make 13/3. Again, e 
make a+I ac, by adding tagether a and 6, as numbers 
multiplying ac. And: ſo 24+ 3: 3ax5—=33+3av TE 

1 4 4a ＋ 


„ü 


4 


* 


. make 


added to the figures of that denomination, that is, to the ſhil- 
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make TN , ſince 24+3c and 3a make 5a+3c. 


ax 
20, Affirmative fractions, which have the ſame denominator, 
are added together by adding their numerators. 


Thus, +++ make 4, and 2 E make 7 ; and thus 


8407 122 2 aa , bs 
=P * v2 make r, d 7 make 


ator See FRACTION: 


30. N egative quantities are added after the ſame manner as 
affirmative. See NEGATIVE. 


Thus, — and 3 make —5 —E and — 75 make 


— : ax and ar make Za as. 


When a negative quantity is to be added to an affirmative one; 
the affirmative muſt be diminſhed by the negative one. 


Thus, 3 and —2z make 1; and — 4 make 27 


Vac and Vac make b—aWac. | n 
And note, that when the negative quantity is greater than the 
affirmative, the aggregate or ſum will be negative. Thus, 


2 and — 3 make — 1; — and . make — ; and 


2 ac and —74 ac make =5W ac. 

ADDITION of Irrational Quantities.---If they be of different de- 
nominations, reduce them to the ſame denomination ; and it 
they be then commenſurable, add the rational quantities with- 
out the vinculum; and to their ſum prefix the radical ſign. 
---The reſt as in the Addition of rationals. 
Thus, we ſhall find V/8+v18=2v/2+ 3/2=51/2=4/50. 
On the contrary, V7 and V being incommenſurable, their 
Sum will be /7+vY5. See SURD. 

ADDITION, in law, is that name, or title which is given toa Man, 
over and above his proper name, and ſurname ; to ſhew of 
what eſtate, degree, or myſtery he is; and of what town, 
village, or country. See NAME. 7 
Additions of Eſtate, or quality, are yeoman, Gentleman, eſ- 
quire, and ſuch like. See YEOMAN, GENTLEMAN, ESQUIRE, 

C. 

Additions of Degree, are thoſe we call names of dignity ; as 
knight, lord, earl, marquiſs, and duke. See KNIGHT, Lox, 
Duxe, e. 

Additions of Myſtery, are ſuch as ſcrivener, painter, maſon, and 
thelike. See CHOP-CHURCH. 
Additions of Place, are, of Thorp, of Dale, of Woodſtock.— 
Where a man hath houſhould in two places, he ſhall be ſaid 
” dwell in both; ſo that his Addition in either may ſuf- 
ce. 
Knave was anciently a regular Addition. See KNAvE. 
By Stat. 1 Hen. V. it was ordained, that in ſuits or actions 
where proceſs of outlawry lies; ſuch Additions ſhould be made 
to the name of the defendant, to ſhew his eſtate, myſtery, and 
place where he dwells; and that the writs, not having ſuch 
Additions, ſhall abate, if the defendant take exception there- 
to ; but not by the office of the court.---The reaſon of this or- 
dinance was, that one man might not be troubled by the out- 
lawry of another; but by reaſon of the certain Addition, every 
erſon may bear his ywn burden. 
ADDOUBORS, in law. See the article REDuBBORs. 
ADDRESS“, adiſcourſe preſented to the king, in the name of 


a conſiderable body of his people; to expreſs, or notify their] 


ſentiments of joy, ſatisfaction, or the like, on ſome extraordi- 
nary occaſion. 
The word is French, Aureſſe, formed of the verb Aureſſer, to 
| ſend or direct any thing to a perſon. | 
We ſay, the lords Addreſs, the commons Adareſs.---Addreſſes 
were firſt ſet on foot under the adminiſtration of Oliver 


Cromwell.---At Paris, their office of intelligence is called] 


Bureau d' Adreſſe. 
ADpRess, is alſo uſed for dexterity. See DEXTER. , 
ADDUCENT “ Mzſcles, or ADDUCTORS, are thoſe which 
bring forward, cloſe, or draw together, the parts of the body 
Whereto they are annexed. See MUSCLE, and ADDUCTOR: 
The word is compounded of ad, to, and duco, I draw, or 


to. 
Addecenr® or Addadors, ſtand oppoſed to Abducents or A- 
dufors. See ABDUCENT, and ABDUCTOR. 
ADDUCTION, in anatomy, the motion, or action of the ad- 
ducent muſcles. See ADDUCENT, and ADDUCTOR. 
ADDUCTOR Oral, a muſcle of the eye; ſo called, becauſe, 
it inclines its pupil towards the noſe. See Er. | 
It is alſo called Bibitorius; becauſe it direQs the eye toward 
the cup in drinking. | 
ADDUCTOR Pollicis, is a muſcle of the thumb, which ariſes ten- 
dinous, and aſcends obliquely towards a broad termination, 
at the ſuperior part of the firſt bone of the thumb.---Sce Tab. 
nat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 31. g. 7. u. 7.---Its office is to bring 
the thumb near the fore-finger. See FINGER. 
ADDUCTOR Pollicis Pedis, called alſo Autithenar; is a muſcle 
of the great toe, which ariſes from the inferior part of the 


ADE 


os cuneiforme tertium, and is inſerted into the internal part 


the reſt. 


ADDUCTOR Indicis, is a muſcle of the fore-finger, ariſing from 
the inſide of the bone of the thumb, and inſerted into the 
— N of the fore- finger, which it draws towards the 

umb. X 

ADDUCTOR miyimi digiti pedis. See TRANSVERSALIS Pedis. 

ADELING. See the article ATHELING. 

ADEMPTION, ApRMrTIo, in the civil law, the revocation 
of a grant, donation, or the like. See REVOCATION. w> 
The Ademption of a legacy, may be either expreſs ; as when 
the teſtator declares in form, that he tevokes what he had be- 
queathed : or facit, as when he only revokes it indirectly, or 

implicitly. See Rxscissiox. | 

ADEPS, in anatomy, a ſpecies of fat, found in the cavities of 
the abdomen. See Far. 

. The Aleps differs from the common fat, called pinguedo; in 
that it is thicker, harder, and of a mare earthy ſubſtance. 
See PINGUEDO. - 

ADEFS is alſo uſed by phyſicians, as a general name for all ani- 
mal fat. See AXUNGIA. | , 
The Adept anſeris, 7 fat; Adepi canis, fat of a dog; 
Adeps hominis, fat of a man; Adeps wpere, vipers fat; and 
Adeps urſi, bears fat, are all uſed in medicine, in quality of 
ripeners, or drawers ; as being of a penetrating nature, and 
thereby ſuited to diſſolve, and rarify the tumours, and brin 
them as it were to maturity. The ſpecific virtues aſcribe 
to certain of them, do not ſeem well warranted. Sce Far, 
VIPER, Sc. 

ADEPTS *, ADePr1, a denomination given to the proficients in 
alchymy ; particularly thoſe who pretend to the. ſecrets of 
the philoſopher's ſtone, and the univerſal medicine. Sce 
3 PHILOSOPHER's Stone, T RANSMUTATION, ELIX- 
IR, CIC. 

0 NN is Latin, adeptus, firmed of the verb adipiſcor, I 

tain, 

Ripley, Lully, Paracelſus, Helmont, Hollandus, Sendivogius, 
Sc. are the principal among the Adepti. See CHYMISTRY, 
It is a ſort of tradition among the alchymiſts, that there are 
always twelve Adepti; and that their places are immediately 
ſupplied by others, whenever itpleaſes any of the fraternity o 
die or tranſmigrate into ſomeother place, where he may make 
uſe of his gold: for that in chis wicked world it will ſcarce 

urchaſe them a ſhirt.---Hamris. * . 

ADEQUATE, Ap run, ſomething equal to, or co-ex- 
tended with, another; and filling the whole meaſure and ca- 
packy thereof. See EquaL. 3 
n which ſenſe; the word ſtands oppoſed to Inadequate. See 
INADEQUATE. 1 

ADEQUATE Ideas, or Notions; are ſuch images or conceptions 

of an object, as perfe&!y repreſent it, or anſwer to all the 
arts and properties of it, See IDEA. 

. Leibnitz defines an adequate notion, to be that of whoſe 
ſeveral characters we have Aückinel ideas. Thus, a circle be- 
ing defined a figure bounded by a curve line which returns 

Into its ſelf, — whoſe points are all equally diſtant from a 

certain intermediate point therein: our notion of a circle is ade- 

quate, if we have diſtin& ideas of all theſe circumſtances, v:z. a 


— 


—_ 


diſtance, & c. See Noriox, DEFINITION, c. | 
All ſimple ideas are adequate and perfect; and the faculty, 
be it what it will, that excites them, repreſents them entire. 
Sce Simple IDEA. | 
The ideas of modes are likewiſe adequate, or perfect; except 
of thoſe modes which occaſionally become ſubſtances : for 
when we ſpeak of modes ſeparately exiſting, we only conſi- 
der them ſeparate from the ſubſtance by way of abſtraction. 
See MoDE, ACCIDENT, c. | 
All abſtract ideas are alſo adequate and perfect; ſince they re- 
reſent all that part of the ſubj ect which we then conſider.--- 
hus, the idea of roundneſs is perfect, or adequate, becauſe it 
offers to the mind all that is in roundneſs, in general. See 
ABSTRACT. 8 | 2. 
Of the ſame kind are all ideas, of which we know no origi- 
nal or external object really exiſting out of the mind, by occa- 
ſion of which they were excited in us, and of which we think 
them the images. Thus, when a dog is before us, it is the 
external object without us which raiſes the idea in our mind; 
but the idex of an animal in general, has no external object to 
excite it : it-is created by the mind itſelf, and muſt of neceſſi- 
6 be adequate, or erfek. See ABSTRACTION. | 
n the contrary, the ideas of all ſubſtances are imadequate, 
and imperfe&, which are not formed at the pleaſure of the 
mind, but athered from cettain properties, which experience 
diſcovers in them. See SUBSTANCE. - 25 ö 
This is evident, in regard our knowledge of ſubſtances is ve- 
defective; and that we are only acquainted with ſome of 
eir properties: thus, we know that ſilver is white, that it is 
malleable, that it melts, c. but we do not know what further 
properties it may haye; and are wholly ignorant of che inward 
texture of the particles whereof it conſiſts. Our idea of fitver 
therefore, not repreſenting to the mind all the properties of 


7 


ſilver, is inadequate; and imperfect. ADES. 


of the oſſa ſeſamoidea of the great toe; which it draws nearer 


curve returning upon it ſelf, a middle point, an equality of 
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ADESSENARI1*, a name given to thoſe who hold that Je- 
ſus Chrilt is really preſent in the euchariſt; but in a manner 
different from * the Romaniſts hold. See PRESENCE, 
and EUCHARIST, Cc. 

* The name was firſt framed by Prateolus, from the Latin verb 
adeſſe, to be preſent. SEEN 
The Adeſſenarii, called alſo Impanatorer, are divided into four 
different opinions touching the point. Some hold that the bo- 
dy of Jeſus Chriſt is in the bread ; others, that it 1s about the 
bread; others, that it is with the bread ; and laſtly, others, that 
it is under the bread. See IMPANATION. 

ADFECTED Egnation is that where the unknown quanti- 
ty is found in different degrees, or powers. E. gr. & — 
Pa + qxz=a%. See EQUATION. 

ADHESION *, ADHERENCE, in phyſics, the act of two bodies 
which are joined, or faſtened to each other, either by the mu- 
tual impreſſion of their own parts; or the compreſſion of ex- 
ternal bodies. See COHESION, and NEXUS- 

„The word 's compounded of the Latin, ad, and hæreo, I flick 

or cleave to. g 

Anatomiſts ſometimes obſerve proſphy ſes, or Adbeſions of the 
lungs to the ſides ef the thorax, the pleura, and diaphragm, 
which give occaſion to various diſorders. See LUNGS, PLEU- 
RA, PLEURISY, PHYTHISISs, PERIPNEUMONY, Sc. 
The Aabeſions of twy poliſhed planes, and two hemeſpheres, 
are phenomena urged in behalf of the weight, and preſſure 
of the atmoſphere. See ATMOSPHERE. ; 

ADHESION, in logic. The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of 
certitude : the one of ſpeculation, which ariſes from the e- 
vidence of the thing; and the other of Adheſion, or attach- 
ment, which has nothing to do with evidence, but ariſes 
purely from the importance of the matter, and the intereſt 
ve have in its truth. Ste CERTITUDE, TESTIMONY, I RUTH, 
F VIDENCE, e. 

ADJACENT “, or ApJaininc, ſomething ſituate near, or a- 
ſide of another. See CONTIGUOUS. 

* The word is compounded of ad, to, and jacere, to lie. Adja- 
cent, quaſy juxta jacen:. 

ADIAPHORISI'S, ADIAtHORISTAZ, or ADIAPHORITES, a 
name given in the ſixteentt century to the moderate Luthe- 
rans, who adhered to the ſentiments of Melanchthon; and 
afterwards to thoſe who ſubſcribed the interim of Charles V. 
See LUTHERAN. | | 

The word is originally Gieek, aj, ee, compounded of the 
privative a, and J\;ap0e55 different. 

ADIAPHORO US, ADIlaPHoRvs, is a name given by Mr. 
Boyle, to a kind of ſpirit diſtilled from tartar, and ſome other 
vegetable bodies; and which is neither acid, vinous, nor 
urinous ; but in many reſpe&s difterent from any other ſort 
of ſpirit. See SPIRIT, NEUTRAL, c. cov . 

ADJECTIVE “, in grammar a kind of noun joined with 
a ſubſtantive either expreſſed, or implied, to ſhew its man- 
ner of being; that is, its qualities, or accidents. See Noun, 


c. 
* The Word is formed of the Latin adjicere, to add to ; as be 
ing to be added to a ſubſtantive, without which it has no pre- 

eil ſignification at all. 
Father Buffer defines Aajectives in a manner ſomewhat dif 
ferent from other grammarians.---Nouns, according to him, 
are ſubſtantives, when the objects which they repreſent are 
conſidered ſimply, and in themſelves, without any regard to 


their qualities: on the contrary, they are adjectives, When 


they expreſs the quality of an object. 


Thus, when I ſay fimply, a heart; the word heart is a ſub-| 


ſtantive, becauſe none of its qualities are expreſſed ; but 
when 1 ſay a generous heart, the word gexerozs is an Adjec- 
tive; becauſe it adds a quality, or attribute to the heart. 

Aajectives, then, appear to be nothing elſe but modificatives. 
---In effect, the end of an Aajective being only to expreſs the 


quality of an object; if that quality be the object it ſelf whete- 


of we ſpeak, it becomes a ſubſtantive; e. gr. if I ſay, hit book 
is good; good, here, is an Adjective: but if I ſay, good is al- 


ADJ 


meeting; and appointing it to be k at another ti "wy 
See e . PPO! Wang it 9 Ft: t anothi tyne or place 


The word is formed of the Latin ad, to; and the French jour, 
day; 9. 4. to another 27.5 e ee 
In which ſenſe, we meet with the phraſe Adjournment in Eyre, 
for an appointment of a day when the juſtices in eyre intend to 
i agaly. See 2 _ \ 
ournments. arliament differ. fro ions. See 
PtonooATION. R FTIR * 
Each houſe has the privilege of adjoxrying it ſelf. Ses Pan- 
LIAMENT. X h 1 7 
ADIPOSA Membrana, in anatomy, denotes a membrane in- 
veſting the body, immediately under the cutis; ſuppoſed to be 
the baſis of the fat, which is lodged in the ſpaces between its 
r 8. in peculiar cells formed herein. See FAT, Curis, 
„Oc. 
Anatomiſts are divided as to the reality of mis membrane; 
moſt of the latter writers taking it to be no other than the 
exterior membrane of the membrana carnoſa, or muſculo- 
rum communis. See MEMBRANE, CARNOSA, c. | 


& = Abirosa, fat-veſlels, make a part of the ſubſtance of the 


omentum, or caul. See OMENTUM. 

ADIPOSE Cells, Cellule Abos æ, or Locali Apiposr. See 
CELLULA 4 | | . 

Apipost Dx&#s, Ductus Abos. See Ducrus Adipoſe. 
Malpighi ſtarts a doubt whether the Adipoſe dus may not 
be propagated from the fibres which abound in the ſpleen; 
or thoſe fibres from them ?---As alſo, whether there be not 
a yet undiſcoyered communication between the omentum 
and the membrana Adipoſa ? 

ADIT of a Mine, the hole, or aperture whereby it is entered 
and dug, and the water and ores are carried away. See 
Mme, QUuaRsy, c. | 

ADJUDGIN G, in law, the act of paſſing a determinate ſen- 
tence in behalf of a perſon. See ADJUDICATION. 

ADJUDICATION, the act of adjudging the property of a 

thing to a perſon by a legal ſentence, decree, or judgment. 
See ADJUDGING, and JUDGMENT. 

ADJUDICATION is more particularly uſed for the addiction, or 
conſigning a thing ſold by cant, auction, or the like, to the 
higheſt bidder. See ADDICTIO. 

ADJUNCT, ADJUNCTUM, in philoſophy, ſomething joined 
or ſuperadded to a being trom without. See ADJUNCTION. 
Or, an Aajanct is an additament or acceſſion to a thing, not 
eſſentially belonging to it, but only. accidental thereto. See 
ACCIDENT. | 
There are two kinds of Aljuncts; the one, a ſubſtance (whe- 
ther ſpirit or body) accidentally ſuperadded to another, as 
its ſubject.—-Such is water in a ſpunge, or veſſel, and the 
ſoul in the body. See SUBSTANCE. 


The ſecond an attribute, or mode, accidentally likewiſe ſu- 


peradded to a ſubſtance ; whether body or ſpirit. Such is 
figure in a body, knowledge in the mind Sc. See Mopx. 
Some divide Aljuncts into abſolute ; which agree to the whole 
thing, without any limitation: thus, paſſions are abſolute Ad- 
Juncls of a man.---And limited; which only agree to their 
ſubject in reſpe& to ſome certain part thereof: thus, man 
only thinks, conſidered as to his mind; only grows, as to 
his body, c. q 
In ethics, we uſually reckon ſeven Adjuncte, popularly called 
circumſtances ; Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliit, cur, quomodo, 
quando. See PROOF, and CIRCUMSTANCE, 
ADJUNCTS, in rhetoric and grammar, are certain words or things 
added to others ; to amplity the diſcourſe, or augment its force. 
See AMPLIFICATION, c. 
Such are adjectives, attributes, and epithets, which are added 
to ſubſtantives, ſubjeQs, c. to exprels their nature, qualities, 
Fe. Sc. See ADJECTIVE, ATTRIBUTE, EPITHET, 
c 


| 


LS * 


Arguments drawn from Adiuncts, are ſupplements or inforce- 
ments of the proof ariſing from the circumſtances of the fact. 
See PROOF and CIRCUMSTANCE, c. 


— A." 


wy to be choſen, it is evident good is the ſudject I ipeak of; 
and conſequently, good there is a ſubſtantive. 
On the contrary, it often happens in other languages, and 
ſometimes in our own, that a ſubſtantive becomes an Ad- 
jective; as for inſtance, in theſe words, the king, bero as he it, 
remembers he is a man: where the word hero, though ordi- 
narily a ſubſtantive, is yet apparently an Adjectwe. 


From this idea of an Aadjective, it appears that many of the 
nouns which, in the common grammars, are accounted ſub- 


ſtantives, are really Adjectives, and vice verſa; grammar, in 


this and a thouſand other inſtances depending upon cuſtom. 


See SUBSTANTIVE. 
AD INQUIRENDUM, a judicial writ, commanding inqui- 
to be made of any thing touching a caufe depending in 
e king's court, for the better execution of juſtice ; as of 
baſtardy, or the like. See WRIT. 55 oh 
ADJO NING, Ap JUNCTIO, in philoſophy, c. See Ap- 
JoncT, and ApJuneTIo. _ * OT YO 
ADJOINING is particularly uſed for the aſſociating of a perſon 
to another*; or appointing him a colleague, or adjunct.  S2e 
ADJUNCT, e. SY | ITN EP n fl ; 
ADJOURNMENT *, in law, the. putting off a court, or 


ADJUNCT, is alſo uſed in civil concerns, for a colleague, or 
fellow-officer, aſſociated to another, to aſſiſt him in his mi- 
niſtry, and ſhare the functions thereof. See COLLEAGUE. 
ADJUNCTION, che act of joining, or adding of one thing 
to another. See ADDITION. | | 
All Adjunction implies a ſubordination,--- The Adjuncł is for 
the ſake of the thing it is joined to, not contrary+wiſe ; as, 
the clothes for the man ; not the man for the clothes.---- 
hatever is a part of a thing, cannot be called an Adjunct 
of it. See ADJUNCT. GS. 
There are various ſpecies of Adjunction; viz. by adheſion, ap- 
poſition, adjacency, accubation, incubation; impoſition, aſ- 
ſeſſion, &c. See ADHESION, APPQSITION, c. | 
AD JURA REGIS, is a writ that lies for the king's clerk, 
againſt him that ſought to eject him, to the prejudice of the 
king's title in right of his crown. — n 
ADJURATION “, a part of exorciſm, wherein the devil is, 
commanded in the name of God, to depart out of the body 
of the poſſeſſed, or to declare ſomething. See EXORCISM, 
POSSESSION, e. 8 


ED 


* The word is Latin formed of adjurgry, to adjure ; of ad, and 
Juro, I ſwear. See Con TY 
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ADJUTAGE. See the article AJUTAGE.. 

ABU TAN in ( 
whoſe buſineſs is to aid or affiſt the major. See Major. 
Adjutant is the ſame that we otherwiſe call Aid Major. See 
AiD Major. 2 

ADJUTANT is ſometimes alſo uſed by the French for an 4i4 
de Camp. See AID de Camp. | 
The word is formed of the latin adjxtare, to help, aſſiſt. 

ADJUTORIUM*®, in anatomy, the humerus, or ſhoulder- 
bone. See HUMERUS. | — 

* It is thus called ab adjuvarndo, on account of its office, 

ADMEASUREMENT, ADMENSURATI10, in law, a writ 
which lies for the bringing thoſe to reaſon, or mediocrity, who 
uſurp more of any thing than their ſhare. See WRIT. 

This writ lies in two caſes ; termed, 

ADMEASUREMENT of\ Dower, Admenſuratio dotis, where the 
widow of the deceaſed holds more from the heir or his guar- 
dian, on account of her dower, than of right belongs to her. 
See DowER. 

ADMEASUREMENT of Paſture, Admenſuratio Paſture, lies be- 
tween thoſe who have common of paſture appendant to their 
freehold, or common by vicinage; in caſe any of them ſur- 
charge the common with more cattle than they ought. See 
COMMON. 

ADMINICLE, or ApMimicuLE, ADMINICULUM, a Term 

uſed _ ancient Statutes, for aid, help, or ſupport. See 
Ain, Se. 
In the French 1 Adminiculum ſignifies the beg - 
ning of a proof; an imperfect proof; a circumſtance or cpn- 
jeccure, tending to form or fortify a proof. 
Among antiquaries, the term Adminicules is applied to the 
attributes, or ornaments where with Juno is repreſented on 
medals. See ATTRIBUTE, and SYMBOL. - 

ADMINISTRATION, imports the government, or di- 


rection of affairs; and particularly the exerciſe of diſtributive] 


juſtice. See GOVERNMENT, and JUSTICE. 

ndolent princes confide the Adminiſtration of public affairs 
to their miniſters.— Civil wars are uſually raiſed on pretence 
of male-Adminiſtration ; or of abuſes committed in the exer- 
ciſe of juſtice, & c. 

ADMINISTRATION, in the Engliſh law, ſignifies the act, or 
office of an adminiſtrator, in managing and diſpoſing of a 
man's goods, or eſtate, that died inteſtate, or without any 
will; with an intent to give an account thereof. See Ap- 
MINISTRATOR, INTESTATE, c. 

In'-1ments, or powers, called letters of Adminiſtration, are 
taken out in the prerogative court. See PREROGATIVE. 

ADMINISTRATION is ſometimes alſo uted for the direction of 
the affairs of a minor, a pupil, a lunatic, or the like. 
Mixor, Puri, TuToR, 4 See alſo GUARDIAN. 

ADMINISTRATION is alſo uſed in reſpe&t of eccleſiaſtical 

functions.— The parſon has the N e of the ſacra- 
ments in his pariſh. See PaRSOx, PaRIisu, Sc. -The 
Adminiſtratiou of the Euchariſt is prohibited to perſons ex- 
communicate. Sce EXCOMMUNICATION. 
In beneficiary matters, they diſtinguiſh two kinds of Admini- 
ſtration; temporal, which relates to the temporalties of a be- 
nefice, dioceſe, c. and ſpiritual, to which belong the power 
of excommunicating, c. See TEMPORALTY, 2 

ADMINISTRATOR, in law, he to whom the ordina- 
ry commits the Admziftration of the goods of a dead man, 
in default of an executor. See ADMINISTRATION, WILL, 
ExxcuToR, c. | 
An action lies for, or againſt, an Adminiſtrator, as for, or 
againſt an executor ; and he ſhall be accountable to the va- 
lue of the goods of the deceaſed, and no further.---Unleſs 
there be waſte, or other abuſe chargeable on him. If the 
Adminiſtrator die, his executors are not — ; but 
the cqurt is to grant a new adminiſtration.---If a ſtranger, 
who is neither Adminiſtrator, nor executor, take the goods of 
the deceaſed, and adminiſter ; he ſhall be charged, and ſued 
as an iexecutor, not as an Adminiſtrator. 

If a woman have goods thus committed to her'charge, or 
adminiſtration, ſhe is called Adminiſtratrix. 

ADMIRAL, ApmiraLiws, ADMIRALLUS, a great offi- 
cer, who commands the naval forces of a kingdom or ſtate, 
and takes cognizance by himſelf, or officers appointed by 
him, of all maritime cauſes. Sce Navy, OFFICER, c. 


Authors are divided about the origin and denomination of 


this important officer, whom we find eſtabliſhed, with ſome 
variation, in moſt kingdoms that border on the ſea.---Some 
borrow it from the Greeks ;. the captain of the ſeas, under 
the emperors of Conſtantinople, being called Amiralius or 
Amiralis, of e4>pvens, ſaline; or «aun, ſalt water; and 
ap N, Princeps ; in regard his juriſdiction lay on the ſea, 


which the Latin calls ſalum.-But it is to be obſerved, that 
this officer had n 
fairs ; that immediately 8 er to the Dax Magnus, or 


miralius was ſubordinate, in 


grand general; to whom the 
uality of Prozocomes, firſt count, or aſſociate. See Count. 


Others derive the name from the Arabic Amir, or Emir, 
lord; chief of ſea-af 


and : ; 
GET the Greek das marine, q. d. 


me 


the military art, an officer in the wine, 


Rear-ADMIRAL, 2 8 
7 | ee 
LV ice- ADMIRAL. 


Lice-ADMIRAL, is alſo an officer appointed by the lord High- 


Seel A 


ot the ſupreme adminiſtration of naval af- G 


— 


A D M 


fairs; and accordingly we find Emir in Zonaras, Cedrenus 
Nicetas, and other Greeks of that time, uſed in the ſenſe of 
a commander.---Add, that in the life of St. Peter Thoma- 
fius, we meet with Admiratss Fernſalem, for the governor of 
Jeruſalem, under the ſoldan of Egypt: And hence, ſome 
will have both the name, and the dignity of oriental, and 
even Saracen extraction: as, in effect, there are no inſtances 
of Admirals in this part of Europe, before the year 1284 ; 
when Philip of France, who had attended St. Louis to the 
wars againſt the Saracens, created an Admiral.---To ſay no 
more, Du Cange aſſures us, that the Sicilians were the firſt, 
and the Genoele the next after them, who gave the denomi- 
nation Admiral to the commanders of their naval armaments ; 
and that they took it from the Saracen, or Arabic Amir, a 
general name for any commanding officer.---The firſt Admiral 
we read of in our Engliſh affairs, was under Edward I. 
The Lord High ADMIRAL of England, in ſome ancient re- 
cords called Capitanexs Mariniorum, is judge, or preſident of 
the court of admiralty. Sec ADMIRAL's Court. 
He takes cognizance, by himſelf, his lieutenant, or depu- 
ties, of all crimes committed on the ſea, or the coaſt there- 
of; and all the civil, and marine tranſactions relating there- 
to: as alſo of what is done in all great ſhips, riding in any 
reat river, beneath the bridges thereof next the ſea. 

ciently, the Admiral had alſo juriſdiction in all cauſes of 
merchants, and mariners; not on ! on the ſea, but in all 
foreign parts,---We have had no Higb Admiral for ſome years; 
the office being put in commiſhony or under the adminiſtra- 


tion of the lords Commiſſioners 'of /the Admiralty. See Cou- 
MISSION, c. 


ADMIRAL is alſo uſed for the commander in chief of a fingle 


fleet, or ſquadron. See FLEET. | | 
Thus, we ſay, the Admiral of the red; the Admiral of the 
White; and Admiral of the blue. See SQUADRON, Navy, c. 
The term ADMIRAL is alſo applied to all flag-officers : in 
which ſenſe it includes Vice-Amiral and Rear-Admirals. See 
FLac-0feer. 

REAR-Admiral. 

ViCE- Admiral. 


Admiral, in divers parts of the kingdom, with judges and 
marſhals ſubordinate to him; for the exercifing of juriſdic- 
tion in maritime affairs, within his reſpective limits. 

There are upwards of twenty Vice-Admirals.---From their 
deciſions and ſentences, appeal lies to the court of Admiralty 
in London. | 

There are alſo "#dmirals of the Galleys. See GALLEY. 
Monſtrelet makes mention of an Alara of the Archers, or 
croſs-bow-men. See- ARBALET, 
DMIRAL, is likewiſe the name of the principal veſſel of a 
fleet, which carries the Aamiral on d. See FLEET, 
Navy, Se. : 
When two ſhips of war, hearing the ſame colours, meet in 
the ſame port ; that which arrived firſt, has the title and 
prerogative of Admiral ; and the other, though of greater 
ſtrength and rate, ſhall only be accounted Vice-Admeral.--- 
It is pretty much the ſame with the veſſels that go to New- 
foundland : that which arrives there the firſt, taking the 


title and quality of Admiral, which it retains during the 


whole fiſhing ſeaſon. See FISHERY. 
ADMIRAL's Court, or the High Court of ADMIRALTY, is a 
court held by the High-Admiral, or commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty ; to which N the deciſion of all maritime con- 
troverſies, trials of malefactors, and the like. See COURT, 
and ADMIRAL. | 
The proceedings in this court, in all civil matters, are ac- 
cording to the civil law; becauſe the ſea is without the li- 
mits of the common law, and under the Admiral's juriſdic- 
tion. See CiviL Lau. 
In criminal affairs, which ordinarily relate to iracy, the 
proceedings in this court were anciently likewiſe by infor- 
mation and accuſation, according to the civil law ; but that 
being found inconvenient, in regard no perſon could be con- 


victed without either their own confeſſion, or an eye-wit- 


neſs of the fact, ſo that the greateſt offenders often eſcaped 
with impunity : there were two ſtatutes made by Henry VIII. 
enacting, that criminals ſhould henceforth be here tried by 
witneſſes and a jury; and this by ſpecial commiſſion from 
the king to the lord Admiral: wherein ſome of the judges 
of the realm are always to be commiſſioners ; and the trial - 


according to the laws of England, directed by thoſe ſtatutes. 
See JURY, TRIAL, c. | 


The court of Admiralty, is ſaid to have been firſt erected in 


1357, by king Edward III.-To the civil law, \ firſt intro- 
duced by the founder, were afterwards added, by his ſucceſ- _ 
ſors, particularly Richard I. the laws of Oleron; and the 
marine uſes and conſtitutions of ſeveral 8 as thoſe of 
ones, Piſa, Marſeilles, Meffina, &c. See Law, and 
SES. | 
Under this court is alſo a court-merchant, or court of ed. 
ty; wherein all differences between merchants are deci 
according to the rules of the civil law. See MERCHANT. 
Between the courts of Admiralty and common law, there 


1 ſeems 


ſeems to be diviſum imperium; for the ſea, ſo far as the 
low-water mark, is accounted infra corpus comitatus adjacen- 
ts; and the cauſes thence ariſing are determinable by the 
common law : yet when the ſea is full, the Admiral has ju- 
riſdiction there alſo, ſo long as the ſea flows, over matters 
done between the low-water mark and the ſhore. See Cou- 
MON-Law. 


ADMIRALTY.----Court of ADMIRALTY, Commiſſioners of 
the ADMIRALTY, c. See ADMIRAL, ADMIRAL's Court, 


&c. 

Among the Hollanders, the five Admiralzies, are ſo many 
chambers, compoſed of the deputies of the nobles, the pro- 
vinces, and the towns; to whom belong the equipping out 
of fleets, the furniſhing proviſions for them, and directing 
what relates to maritime matters. 3 

ADMIRATION, in grammar, a note, or character, intimat- 
ing ſomething worthy to be admired, or wondered at.---It 
is expreſſed thus (!). See CHARACTER. 

ADMISSION, Apm1s$10, in the eccleſiaſtical Law, an ad 
whereby a biſhop, upon examination, admitt or allows a 
clerk to be able, or competently qualified for the office; 
which is done by the formula Admitto te habilem. See PRE- 
SENTATION» INDUCTION, INSTITUTION, &c. 

ADMITTENDO Cierico, is a writ granted to him who 
hath recovered his right of preſentation againſt the biſhop in 
the common pleas. See PATRON. 

ADMITTENDO i Socium, is a writ for the aſſociation of cer- 
tain perſons to juſtices of aſſiſe formerly appointed. See 

USTICE, and ASSBSE. 

ADNATA, in anatomy, a thick white membrane, inveſt- 
ing the ball of the eye; and making the outermoſt coat 
thereof: called alſo conjunctiva. See TUNIC, and Con- 

NCVIVA. A 
t is the unica Adnata that makes what we commonly call 
the white of the eye; whence it is alſo called the Albuginea. 
Sce ALBUGINEA, EYE, c. 


AD OCTO, g. 4. to the eighth number; a term uſed by] 


ſome ancient philoſophers, to denote the higheſt, or ſuperla- 
tive degree: becauſe in their way of diſtinguiſhing qualities, 
they reckoned no degree above the eighth. See DEGREE, 
HUMOUR, QUALITY, Ec. 
ADOLESCENCE*, ADOLESCENTIA, the ſtate of growing 

outh; or that period of a perſon's age commencing from 
his infancy, and terminating at his full ſtature or man-hood. 
See AGE. | 

The word is formed of the latin ado/e/co, I grow. 

The ſtate of Adoleſcence laſts ſo long as the fibres continue 
to grow either in magnitude, or firmneſs. See FiBRE, Nu- 
TRITION, c. See DEATH. 
It is commonly computed to be between 15 and 25, or even 
30 years of age; though in different conſtitutions its terms 
are very different. The Romans uſually reckoned it from 
12 to 25 in boys; and to 21 in girls. See PUBERTY» c. 
----And yet, among their writers, F#venis and Adoleſcens 
are frequently uſed indifterently, -for any perſon under 45 

ears. 

he fibres being arrived at the degree of firmneſs, and ten- 
ſion ſufficient to ſuſtain the parts, no longer yield and give 
way to the efforts of the nutritious matter, to extend them : 
ſo that their farther accretion is ſtopped from the very law 
of their nutrition. See DEATH. 

ADONIA, in antiquity, ſolemn feats, in honour of Venus, 
and in memory of her beloved Adonis. See FEAST. 
They were begun by the women ; who imitated the cries 
and lamentations of Venus, for the death of her paramour. 
---When they were well weary of this, they changed their 
note, and ſung his praiſes, and made rejoicings, as if he 
were raiſed to life again: or rather, according to Meurſius 
theſe two offices made two diſtin& feaſts, which were held 
at different times of the year, the one fix months after the 
other; Adonis being ſuppoſed to paſs half the year with Pro- 
ſerpine, and half with Venus. 

ADONIC, in poetry, denotes a ſhort kind of verſe, conſiſt- 
ing of a dactyl, and a ſpondee, or trochee.---As Rara ju- 
Dent u,. 

It takes its name from Adonis; as having been originally uſed 
in the Threnæ, or lamentations for that favourite. See A- 
DONIA. 

The chief uſe of the Adonic verſe is at the end of each ſtrophe 
of Sapphic verſe; or among Ariſtophanic Anapæſts in the an- 
cient 5 See SAPPHIC. | 

ADOPTIANI, in church-hiſtory, a ſe& of heretics in the 
eighth century, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that Chriſt, 
as to his human nature, was not the proper, ot natural, but 
only the adoptive ſon of God, See So. 

The Adoptiani had their riſe under the empire of Charle- 
maign about the year 783; when Elipand, arch-biſhop of 
Toledo having conſulted Felix, biſhop of Urgel, about the 
manner of the filiation of Chriſt, received for anſwer that 
Chriſt, in reſpe& of his divine nature, is the true and pro- 
per ſon of God, begotten naturally by the father; but that 
the man Chriſt,” or the ſon of nt was only the adoptive 
ſon of God: to which Elipandus fo ſubſcribed, | 


another into his family, owns him for his ſon, and appoints 
him his heir. See FATHER, Sox, c. 

The word is derived from adoptare; whence adobare, to 
make a knight: and hence alſo, miles adobatus a knight 
newly made, or dubbed ; he who knighted him, being ſup- 
poſed in ſome ſenſe to adopt him. See 3 . 


The cuſtom of adopting was very familiar among the ancient 
Romans, who had an expreſs formula for it. -They firſt 


learnt it from the Greeks, among whom it was called 


ute rns, filiation. See ADOPTIVE. 

As Aaoption was a ſort of imitation of nature, intended for 
the comfort of thoſe who had no children; eunuchs were 
not allowed to adopt; as being under an actual impotency 
of begetting children. See Eunucn. | 
Neither was it lawful for a young man to adopt an elder ; 
becauſe that would have been contrary to the order of nature; 


but it was even required, that the perſon who adopted, ſhould 


might at ! 

father. 

The Romans had two forms of Adoption; the one before the 

prator : the other at an aſſembly of the people, in the times 

of the commonwealth, and afterwards by a reſcript of the 

emperor. 15 

In the firſt, the natural father addreſſed himſelf to the præ- 

tor, declaring that he emancipated his ſon, reſigned all his 

authority over him, and conſented he ſhould he tranſlated 
into the family of the adopter. See EMANCIPATION. 

The latter manner of Adoption was practiſed, where the party 

to be adopted was already free; and was called Aurogation. 

See ADROGATION. 

The perſon adopted changed all his names ; aſſuming the 
rename, name, and ſurname of the perſon who adopted 
im. See NAME. 

The Romans had likewiſe their teſtamentary Adoptions, where- 

in perſons were adopted by the laſt will of the deceaſed ; but 

theſe were never eſteemed valid, till they had been con- 
firmed by the people. See TESTAMENT. ; | 

In later times another form of Adoption took place; viz, by 

cutting off the hair of a perſon, and delivering it to the fa- 

ther that was to adopt him. See HaAiR, and ToNnsuRE. 

It was this way that pope John VIII. adopted Boſon king 

of Arles; which perhaps is the only inſtance in oy of 

Adoption in the order of eccleſiaſtics ; a law that profeſles to 

imitate nature, not daring to give children to thoſe in whom 

it would be thought a crime to beget any. 

M. Bouſlac, in his Nees Theologice, gives us divers mo- 

dern forms of Adoption; ſome perfornzed at baptiſm ; others 

by the ſword, c. See BAPTISM, 

ADOPTIVE, ApoeTivus, or ADoPT1US, denotes a perſon 

adopted by another. See ADOPTION. 

Adoptive children, among the Romans, were on the ſame 

footing with natural ones ; for which reaſon, they were ei- 

ther to be inſtituted heirs, or expreſly diſinherited ; other- 
wiſe the teſtament was null. 

The emperor Adrian preferred Adoptive children to natural 

ones; by reaſon we chuſe the former, but are obliged to 

take the latter at random. 

M. Menage has publiſhed a book of eloges, or verſes addreſſed 


appear a probability of his being the natural 


and adds it to his other works.---Heinſfius, and Furſtemberg 
of Munſter, have likewiſe publiſhed Adoprive books. 
ADOPTIVI, in church-hiſtory. See ADoPTIANI. 
ADORATION, the act of rendering divine honours ; or 
of addreſſing a being, as ſuppoſing it a God. See Gop, and 
WoRrsniy. 

The word is compounded of ad, to; and os, oris, mouth; and 

literally ſignifies, to apply the hand to the mouth; Manum 

ad os admovere, g. d. to kiſs the hand: this being, in the 


eaſtern countries, one of the great marks of reſpect and ſub- | 


The Adoration of idols is called Idolatry. See IDOLATRY. 
The Romaniſts profeſs a ſubordinate Adoration to ſaints, 
images, relics, the croſs, c. See LATRIA, SAINT, IMAGE, 
RELic, CRoss, &c. ; 
The eleQion of popes is performed two ways, by Adoration 
and by En the election by Adoration, the cardinals 
ruſh haſtily, as if agitated by ſome ſpirit, and fall without 
more ado to the ration of ſome one among them, and 

roclaim him pope. See CARDINAL, PoE, &c. 

n the election by ſcrutiny, Adoration is the laſt thing, and 
follows the election; as in the other it is the election it 
ſelf, or rather ſuperſedes the election. See ELEcT1ON, and 
SCRUTINY. A 

AD PONDUS Omnixm, to the weight of the Whole; an 
abbreviation among phyſicians, &c. ignifying, that the laſt 
3 ingredient is to weigh as much as all the others 

efore. See ABBREVIATURE. 

AD 99 Damnum, a Writ directed to the ſheriff, com- 
manding him to enquire what hurt may befal the king by 


granting a fair, or market in any town, or place. 868. 
AIR 


ARKET, c. | BEE 
The fame writ alſo iſſues for an inquiry to be made of what 


ADOPTION*, Apo rio, an act by which any one takes 


the king, or other perſon may ſuffer, by granting _ | 


be eighteen years elder than his 4 ſon; that there 


to him; which he calls Liber Adoptivas, an Adoptive book; 
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| ADVENTURE“, an extraordinary, and ſurprizing enterprize, 


ADV 


fee · ſimple to a convent, chapter, or other body politic ; by 
reaſon ſuch land falls into mortmain : that is, into ſuch con- 
dition, that the chief lord loſes all advantage of heriots, ſer- 
vice of court, and eſcheats, upon any traiterous or feloni- 
ous offence committed by the tenant : for that a body poli- 
tic dies not, nor can perform perſonal ſervice to the king, 


1 


or their meſh lords; as ſingle perſons may do. See MorxT- 


MAIN. 
ADRAGANTH, or TRAGACANTH, a ſort of gum. See 
TRAGACANTH. © 
ADRESS, or ADDRESS. See the article ADDRESS. 
ADROGATION * in antiquity, a ſpecies of adoption, where- 
by a perſon who was his own maſter, was taken by another 
into the relation of a ſon. See ADoPT1ON. 


ADU | 
— of cavaliers, lovers, c. See Novrl, and Ro- 
NCE. 

ADVERB, ApveRBIUM, in grammar, a particle joined to a 
verb, adjeCtive, or participle, to explain their manner of a&- 
ing or ſuffering ; or to mark ſome circumſtance or quality 
8 by them. See PARTICIPLE, VERB, e. | 

he word is formed from the prepoſition ad, and verbum; 
and ſignifies literally a word joined to a verb, to ſhow how, 
or when, or where, one is, does, or ſuffers : as, the boy 
pres neatly, writes I; the houſe ſtands there, &c. 

ot that the Adverb is confined purely to verbs; but becauſe 


that is its moſt — hence it becomes ſo deno- 
minated xe7* «Zo». We frequently find it joined to adjec- 


*The word is compounded of ad, and rege, , to ask, on 
account of a queſtion — in the ceremony of it, whether the 
adopter, would take ſuch perſon ſor his ſon? and another to 
the adoptive, whether he conſented to become ſuch a per- 
ſon's ſon ? See Roo Arion. 


AD TERMINUM gi præteriit, is a writ of entry, which 
lies where a man, having leaſed lands or tenements tor term 
of life, or years, is, after the term expired, held from them 
by the tenant, or other ſtranger who enjoys the ſame, and 
deforceth the leſſor. The ſame writ alſo lies for the vi 
ſor's heir. 

ADVANCE-FOSSE, or Dxch, in fortification denotes a 


| 


tives, and ſometimes even to ſubſtantives, particularly where 
thoſe ſubſtantives ſignify an attribute, or 42 of the thing 
ptr of: v. gr. he is very fick ; he acts prudently ; he is 

wly king. 
An Adverb is likewiſe joined ſometimes to another Adverb, 


| to modify its meaning; v. gr. very devoutly, c. Whence 


ſome grammarians chuſe rather to call Adverbs modificatives ; 
compriſing under this one general term, both Adverbs, con- 
jungtions prepoſitions, and even adjectives. See Mopiri- 
CATIVE. p 

Adverbs are very numerous, but may bereduced under the ge- 
neral claſſes of Alverbi of time, of place, of order, of quantity, 
of quality, of manner, of affirmation, of doubting, and of 
compariſon. 


ditch of water round the eſplanade, or glacis of a place; to 
prevent its being ſurpriſed by the beſiegers. See Fossk, and 
GLACIS. 

ADVANCE-GUARD, or VAN-GUARD, is the firſt line, or divi - 
ſion of an army ranged, or marching in battle-array ; or that 
part which is next the enemy, or which marches firſt towards 
them. See LIXE, GUARD, ARMr, c. 

The whole body of an army is divided into Advance-guard, 
rear-guard, and main body. -See REAR, Ec. 

The word is ſometimes alſo applied to a ſmall party of horſe, 
viz. 15, Or 20, commanded by a lieutenant, beyond and in 
ſight of, the main guard. | 

ADVANCER, among hunters, is one of the ſtarts, or bran- 
ches of a buck's attire, between the back antler and the palm. 
See ATTIRE, HEAD, Cc. 

ADVENT, ADVENTUS, in the calendar, the time immediate- 
ly preceding Chriſtmas ; anciently employed in pious prepa- 
ration for the Auventus, or coming on, of the feaſt of the na- 
tivity. See NATIVIr X, CHRISTMAS, c. 

Advent includes four ſundays, or weeks; commencing ei- 
ther from the Sunday which falls on St. Andrew's day, or 
that next before or after it, i. e. from the Sunday which falls 
between the 27th of November, and the 3d of December in- 
eluſive. But it is to be noted, this rule has not always ob- 
tained.- In the Ambroſian office, there are ſix weeks mark- 
ed for Advent ; and St. Gregory, in his Sacramentary, al- 
lows five. 
The firſt week of Advent, in our way of reckoning, is that 
wherein it begins ; but it was anciently otherwiſe ; the week 
next Chriſtmas being reputed the firſt ; and the numeration 
carried backwardss 
Great auſterity was | gang in the ancient church during 
this ſeaſon.---At firſt they faſted three days a-week ; but were 
afterwards obliged to fait every day: whence the ſeaſon 
is frequently callgdyin ancient writers, Lent, and Quadrage- 
ſima F. Martini. See LENT, and FAST. | 
The courts of juſtice were all ſhut.---Under king John, it 
was expreſly declared, that in Advent» Domini nulla Aſſiſa 
* debet : but this was afterwards altered by the ſtatute of 
eſtminſter; and it was made lawful, in reſpect of juſtice 
and charity, which ought at all times to be regarded, to take 
aſſiſes of novel diſſeiſin, mort d'anceſter, and darrein preſent- 
| * in the time of Advent, Septuageſima, and Lent. See 
SSISE. : 

ADVENT is alſo one of the times, from the beginning whereof, 
to the end of the octaves of the Epiphany, the ſolemnizing 
of marriage is forbid, without expreſs licence. See MAR- 
RIAGE ; fee alſo ROGATION. | | 

ADVEN TITIOUS, ſomething accruing, or befalling a per- 
ſon, or thing, from without. See ACCRETION, c. 

hus, Adventitions matter is ſuch matter as doth not pro- 
perly belong to any body, but is caſually joined to it. See 
ApJuxcT1o, c. | 
VENTITIOUS, in the civil law, is applied to ſuch goods as 
fall to a man, either by mere fortune, or by the liberality 
| 2 2 ſtranger, or by collateral, not direct ſucceſſion. See 
OODS. 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to Profeditions ; by 
which are ſignified ſuch goods as deſcend in a direct line, 
from father to ſon. 
AD VENTREM inſpiciendum, in law. See VENTRE inſpi- 


ciendo. 


or accident, either real, or fictitious. See FABLE. - 
The word is French, and literally denotes an event, or ac- 


ADVERSARIA, among the ancients, was uſed for a book of 
of accounts, like our journal or day-book. See Book. 
Hence, ADVERSARIA is ſometimes alſo uſed among us for 
a common=place-book. See COMMON-PLACE. 

ADVERSARY “ See AxTAGONIST, OPPONENT, COMBAT, 
Dver, Oe. 

The word is formed of the Latin prepoſition, adverſus, a- 
gainſt ; from ad, and verto, I turn to. 

ADVERSATIVE, in grammar. ---- A particle Alverſa- 
tive, is that which expreſſes ſome difference, or oppoſition 
between what goes before, and what tollows. See Coxn- 

UNCTION. 
hus, or is an Adverſative ; v. gr. in yes, or no. 

ADVERTISEMENT * an intelligence, or information, 

given to perſons intereſted in an affair. 
The word is formed of the French 
Latin Adwertere, to advert, conſider, 


ADULT *, Apurrus, one who is arrived at years of diſcre- 
tion ; entered upon manhood, or the age of adoleſcence ; 
and old and big enough to have underſtanding, and diſcern- 
ment. | 
See AGE, and PUBERTY. 

*The word is formed from the participle of the verb ade/e/co, I 

grow up. See ADOLESCENCE, | 
The Anabaptiſts confer the ſacrament of baptiſm upon none 
but Adults. See BAPTISM, and ANABAPTIST. 

There is a notable difference between the proportions of in- 
fants and A1xlt:.---A man, M. Dodart obſerves, formed like 
a fetus, would be a monſter, and would ſcarce be acknow- 
ledged for one of the ſpecies. See Fokrus, and ExnRyo. 

ADULTERATION *, in a general ſenſe, the a& of eorrupt- 
ing, or debaſing a thing that was pure, by improper admix- 
ture. See SOPHISTICATION. 

The word is Latin; formed of the verb Adulterare, to cor- 
rupt, by mingling ſomething foreign to any ſubſtance. 
In which ſenſe the word amounts to much the ſame with 
falſification, ſophiſtication, c. See FALSIFICATION, c. 
To adulterate the current coin, is a capital crime in all nati- 
ons. See Moxkr, Colin, and COINAGE. | 

ADULTERINE , in the civil law, is particularly applied to a 
child iſſued from an adylterous amour, or commerce, See 
ADULTERY. | 
Adulterine children are more odious than the illegitimate off- 
ſpring of ſingle STO Roman law even refuſes 
them the title of natural children ; as if nature diſowned 
them. See BASTARD. 

ADULTERY, ADULTERIUM, (in ancient law-books called 
ADvowrTRyY) a crime committed by married perſons, againſt 
the faith pledged to each other in marriage; by having car- 
nal commerce with ſome other : or even by a perſon not mar- 
ried ; by having to do with another that is. See FoRNIcA- 
TION, MARRIAGE, Cc. ; X 
The ancient Romans had no formal law againſt Adultery ; 
but both the accuſation, and puniſhment were arbitrary. 
---The emperor Auguſtus was the firſt who brought them 
into a law ; which he had the misfortune to ſee executed in 
the perſons of his own children.---This was the Julian law. 
But, though this law left the accuſation of Adultery open to 
every body: yet it is certain, Adultery has been always looked 
upon as a private, and domeſtic crime, rather than a public 
one ; ſo that ſtrangers were ſeldom ſuffered to proſecute, 


I 


eſpecially where the marriage was peaceable, and the huſ- 
band made no complaint. 7 3 
Some of the ſucceeding emperors abrogated this law, which 
left the accuſation of 12 to ſtrangers; in regard 


Novels, romances, c. are chiefly taken up in relating the | ſuch an accuſation could not 


entered, without ſetting” the 
buſ- 


don, 


—_— fromthe 
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a. 


. wife's actions with more circumſpection than any other: ſo 


the lives of the adulterers whom he ſhoul 


her up in a nunnery. See DIivoRCE. 


—what the ſchools call Impedimentum criminis. 


another.---The council of 


ADULTERY is alſo uſed by ſome fanciful aſtronomers and aſtro- 


ADVOCATE *, ApvocArus, among the Romans, a per- 
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husband, and wife at variance, throwing the children into 
a ſtate of uncertainty, and bringing contempt and deriſion 
upon the husband; for as the husband lis the nearlieſt in- 
tereſted in the matter, it is ſuppoſed he will examine his 


that where he is ſilent, it is not fair any body elſe ſhould ſpeak 


for him. See Accus Ariox. 
For this reaſon, the law, in ſome caſes, has made the husband 


both judge, and executioner in his own cauſe ; and has al- 


lowed him to revenge himſelf of the injury; by taking away 
apprehend in the 
act. It is true, where the hugband made a trade of his wife's 


infamy, or where having ſeen her ſhame with his own eyes, 


he yet ſuffered patiently, and diſſembled the affront; in theſe 
caſes, Adultery became a crime of public concern: and the 
Julian law provides puniſhment for ſuch husbands, as well as 
their wives. . ; ; 
In moſt European countries, at this day, Adultery is not a 
public crime; and none but the husband is ſuffered to inter- 
meddle, excepting where the ſcandal is very notorious.--- 
Even the king's advocates, attorney, or the like, may not 
intermeddle. SD 
Add, that though the husband who violates the oohj ugal 
bond be guilty of Adultery as well as the wife; yet is not the 
wife allowed to accuſe, or proſecute him for the ſame. See 
Wire, HUSBAND, Qc, ; 
Socrates relates, that under the emperor Theodoſius, in the 
year 380, women convicted of Adultery were puniſhed by a 
ublic conſtupration. . IF 1 
Lycurgus publiſhed the adulterer as a — The Lo- 
crians tore out his eyes; and moſt of th 
niſh him very ſeverely. | | 
The Saxons formerly burnt the adultereſs, and over her aſhes 
erected a gibbet, whereon the adulterer was hanged. --- In 
England, king Edmond puniſhed Adultery as homicide; but 
Canutus ordained the man to be baniſhed, and the woman to 
have her noſe and ears cut off. Qui #xoratns faciet Adul- 
terium, habet Rex vel dominns ſuperiorem ; Epiſcopus inferiorem 
L. Hen. I. c. 12. De Adulterio = totam Chent (Cantium) 
habet Rex hominem, Epiſcopus mulierem. Domeſday, tit. Ceſ- 
tre Civit. | | 
In Spain, they puniſhed Adultery in men by cutting off that part 
which had been the inſtrument of the crime.--- In Poland, 
before Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed, they puniſhed Adultery 
and fornication in a very particular manner: the criminal 
they carried into the market-place, and there faſtened him 
by the teſticles with a nail ; laying a razor within his reach, 
and leaving him under a neceſſity, either of doing juſtice up- 
on himſelf, or of periſhing in that condition. 
At preſent, the laws are much more favourable : --- To di- 
vorce, and ſtrip the adultereſs of her dower, is all her pu- 
niſhment among us: in the Romiſh countries, they alſo ſhut 


The Lacedzmonians, inſtead of puniſhing Adultery, permitted 
it, or at leaſt tolerated it; as we are told by Plutarch. See 
CONCUBINE. | ; 

According to ſome of the papal deciſions, Adultery renders 
marriage between the two criminals unlawful; this making 


The Greeks, and other Chriſtians throughout the eaſt, ad- 
here to the opinion that Adultery diſſolves the bond of mar- 
riage: ſo that the husband, without more ado, may marry 

Trent condemns that opinion ; and 
even in ſome meaſure anathematizes thoſe who hold it. Seſſ. 


XXIV.Cas.7. 


logers, for an eclipſe of the ſun, or moon; happening in an 
unuſual, and, as they ſuppoſe, irregular manner: as in the 
caſe of horizontal eclipſes ; where, though the ſun and moon 
be diametrically oppoſite, yet they appear as if both above 
the horizon at the ſame time. See Eclirsk, REFRAc- 
TION, Oc. 


ſon skilled in their law, and who undertook the defence of 
cauſes at the bar. See Givit Law. | |: 
he word is compounded of ad, and voce, g. d. I call to my 
aid, or defence. ; 
The Roman Advocates anſwered to one part of the office 0 
a barriſter among us, viz. the pleading part; for as to the 
iving counſel, they never meddled with it: that being the 
uſineſs of the juriſconſulti. See JuRISCONSULTUS. 
The Romans, in the firſt ages of their ſtate, held the pro- 
feſſion of an Advocate in great honour ; and the ſeats of their 
bar were crouded with ſenators, and conſuls; they, whoſe 
voices corſmanded the people, thinking it an honour to be 
employed in defending them. . 
They were ſtiled Comites, Honorati, Clariſſimi; and even 
Patron; as if their clients were not leſs obliged to them, 
than freedmen to their maſters. See PATRON, and Cri- 
ENT. K. 
But the bar was not then venal.--- Thoſe who aſpired to ho- 
nours, and offices, took this way of gaining an intereſt in 


rientals ſtill pu- 
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But no ſooner was luxury and corruption brought int | 
commonwealth, than the bar "nar a 1 in 8 
Then it was that the ſenators let out their voices for Ly 
and zeal and eloquence were ſold to the higheſt bidder .--- 
To put a ſtop to this abuſe, the tribune Cincius procured a 
law to be paſſed, called from him, Lex Ciucia, whereby the 
Advocates were forbid to take any money of their clients.--- 
4 red. Brunnerus has publiſhed an ample comment upon this 
W.. g | 
It had before been prohibited the Advocates to take any pre- 
ſents, or gratuities for their pleading.--- The emperor - 
{tus added a penalty to it: notwithſtanding which, the Adv. 
cates pages their part ſo well, that the emperor Claudius 
thought he did a great thing, when he obliged them not to 
take above eight great ſeſterces, which are equivalent to up- 
wards of 64 pounds ſterling, for pleading each cauſe. 

ADVOCATE is ſtill uſed in countries, and courts, where the 
civillaw obtains, for thoſe who plead and defend the cauſes 
of clients truſted to them. See CIVIL Law. 

In Scotland they have a college, or Faculty of Advocates, 180 
in number; appointed to plead in all actions before the lords 
of ſefſion.--- They have a dean, treaſurer, clerks, examina- 
tors, and a curator of their library. l 

By the articles of the union, none are to be named ordi 
lords of ſeſſion, except thoſe who have been Advocates, or 
8 clerks of ſeſſion for five years, &. 

France, they have two kinds of Advocates, viz. pleading 
Advocates, Avocats Plaidants; and counſel Advocates, Av... 
cats Conſultants. 

This diſtinction was formed with a view to the two branches 
among the Romans, Advocati, and Fariſconſ#lti.---Yet there 
is this difference, that the function of the ; nem «lti, who 
only 7 their bare advice, was of a different kind from 
that of the Advocati; being a ſort of private, and perpetual 

magiſtrature, principally under the firſt emperors ; as, on the 
other hand, the Advocati never became Jariſconſulti. 
Whereas in France, after the Advocates have attained to re- 
putation, and experience enough at the bar, they quit ſo bu- 
1 a province, and become as it were chamber council. 

hey have alſo their Advocate general, and king's Advocate 
Avocat du Roy. ty 

Lord Apvocarerx, in Scotland, is one of the officers of ſtate, 
whoſe buſineſs is to give his advice about the making, and 
5 of laws; to defend the king's right, and intereſt 
in all public meetings; to proſecute all capital crimes before 
the juſticiary; and concur in all purſuits before ſovereign 
courts for breaches of the peace; and alſo in all matters where- 
in the king, or his donator, has intereſt.--- He intents no pro- 
ceſſes of treaſon, —_ by warrant, of privy council. 
The Lord Advocate is ſometimes an ordinary lord of ſefſion ; 
in which caſe, he only pleads in the king's cauſes : other- 
wiſe, he is at liberty to plead in all cauſes. 

Fiſcal ADvocarTE, Hſei ADvocaTus, was an officer inſtituted 
by the emperor Adrian, to defend the cauſe, and intereſts of 
the Hiſcus, or private treaſury ; in the ſeveral tribunals where 
that might be concerned. See FisCus. 

Conſiſtorial ADVOCATE, is an officer of the court of Rome, 
whoſe office is to plead on the oppoſitions made to the pro- 
viſions of benefices in that court. See PRovisoN.--- They 
are ten in number. 

ADvOCATE of a Ciry, or Town, is a magiſtrate eſtabliſhed in 
ſeveral places of Germany, for the adminiſtration of juſtice 
in that city, in the emperor's name. 

ADvoCATE * is more particularly uſed in church-hiſtory, for 
a perſon appointed to defend the rights and revennes of a 
church, or religious houſe. See DEFENDER, VIpAux, 

C 


In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with Advower, De- 
fenſor, Conſervator, Oeconomus, Cauſfidicus, Mundiburdus, Tutor, 
Actor, LayPaftor, Vidame, Scholaſticus, &c. See Abvowzz, Oz- 
coneuus, Oc. 7 
The word Advocatus or Advowee is ſtill retained, for what 
we a call the Patron, or he who has the advowſon, 
or right of preſentation in his own name. See PATRORN, Ap- 
VOWSON, PRESENTATION, c. | 
The abbies and monaſteries had alſo their Advocates, or Au- 
vowees, See ABBY, c. 2 
ADVOCATIONE Decimarum, a writ which lies for the 
claim of the fourth part, or upward, of the tithes that belong 
to any church. See TiTHE. | 
ADVOWEE *, in ancient cuſtoms and law-books, denotes 
the advocate of a church, religious houſe, or the like. See 
Apvocarx. 
The word is otherwiſe written Advonee, Auoner, and A- 
vowwee ; ſometimes Adwoyer, being derived from the French 
„to own, acknowledge. Avow. 
There were Advowees of cathedrals, abbies, monaſteries, Ic. 
Thus, Charlemaign had the title of Advewee of St. Peter's; 
king Hugh of St. Riquier; and Bollandus mentions ſome 
letters of pope Nicolas, by which he conſtituted king Ed- 
ward the confeſſor, and his ſucceſſors, Advowee of the mo- 
naſtery at Weſtminſter,and of all the churches in England. 


the people, and always: pleaded gratis. 


Theſe 4dvowees were the guardians, proteQors, and, as it 


were, 
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re. dminiſtrators of the temporal concerns of the churches, 
E under their authority, were paſſed all contracts which 
related thereto. See DEFENDER, Q. | : 
It appears alſo, from the moſt ancient charters, that the do- 
nations made to churches, were conferred on the perſons of the 
Advowees.--- They always pleaded the cauſes of the churches 
in court, and diſtributed juſtice for them, in the places under 
their juriſdiction. They alſo commanded the forces fur- 
-niſhed by their monaſteries, &c. for the war; and even were 
their champions, and ſtood duels for them. See CounAr 
DvEL, and CHAMPION. | 
This office is ſaid to have been firſt introduced in the fourth 
century, in the time of Stilico; though the benedictines do 
- not fix its origin before the * century. 4, Sand. Bene- 
dif. S. III. P. 1. Pref. p. 91, Oc. Rk : 
By degrees, men of the firſt rank were brought into it, as it 
was Had neceſſary, either to defend with arms, or to pro- 
tect with power and authority. In ſome monaſteries, they 
were called Conſervators ; but theſe, without the name, had 
all the functions of Advowees, See ConSERVATOR. 
There were alſo ſometimes ſeveral Sub-Advowees, or ſub- ad- 
vocates in each monaſtery, who officiated inſtead of the 44- 
votes themſelves ; which, however, proved the ruin of mo- 
naſteries ; thoſe inferior officers running into great abuſes. 
Hence alſo, husbands, tutors, and every perſon in general, 
who took upon him the defence of another, were denominat- 
ed Advowees, or advocates. Hence ſeveral cities had their Aa- 
vowees ; Which were eſtabliſhed long after the eccleſiaſtical 
ones, and doubtleſs from their example.--- Thus, weread in 
hiſtory of the Advowees of Augsburg, of Arras, &c. 
The vidames aſſumed the quality of Advowees ; and hence 
it is, that ſeveral hiſtorians of the eighth century, confound 
the two functions together. See VIDAME. 
Hence alſo it is, that ſeveral ſecular lords in Germany bear 
mitres for their creſts, as having anciently been Advowees of 
the great churches. See MITRE, and CREST. 
Spelman diſtinguiſhes two kinds of eccleſiaſtical Advowees,--- 
he one, of cauſes, or proceſſes, Advocati Cauſarum: the o- 
ther, of territory, or lands, Advocati Soli. 
The former were nominated by the king, and were uſually 
lawyers, who undertook to plead the cauſes of the mona- 
ſteries. 
The other, which ſtill ſubſiſt, and are ſometimes called by 
their primitive name, Advowees, though more uſually patrons, 
were hereditary; as being the founders, and endowers of 
churches, c. or their heirs. See PATRON. | ; 
Women were ſometimes Advowees, Advotatiſſæ. And, in 
effect, the canon law mentions ſome who had this title, and 
who had the ſame right of preſentation, &'c. in their churches, 
which the Advowees themſelves had. 
In a Stat. 25 Edw. III. we meet with Advowee Paramount, 
for the higheſtpatron ; that is, the king. See PARAMOUNT. 
There were alſo Advowees of countries, and provinces.--- In a 
charter of the year 1187, Berthold duke of Zeringhen, is call- 
ed Advowee of Thuringia; and in the Notitia of the Ay 
churches, publiſhed by Mirzus, the count of Lovain is ſtil- 
ed count and Advowee of Brabant. In the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, we alſo meet with the Advowees of Alſa- 
tia, of r Sc. 
Raymond d' Agiles relates, that after the recovery of Jeru- 
ſalem from the Saracens, it being propoſed to elect a king 
thereof; the biſhops pleaded, Nom debere ibi eligi regem, wb: 
Deus paſſns & coronatus eſt, &c. That “they ought by no 
« means to appoint a king, in a place where God had ſuffered 
« and been crowned ; but ſhould content themſelves with 
« electing an Advowee, or advocate of the city, to take care 
« of the garriſon, c.“ -In effect, Dodechin, a German 
abbot, who wrote a voyage to the Holy Land in the twelfth 
century, calls Godfrey of Bulloign, Adwvowee of the holy 


ulchre. 
ab OWING *, or Avowine, ADVOCARE, in law, the 
Juſtifying, or maintaining an act formerly done. 
BraQon, and other ancient lawyers, uſethe Latin term Auvo- 
care, in the ſame ſignification ; as, Adwocatio difſeifine, L. IV. 
c. 26. Caſſaneus alſo uſes the ſubſtantive Deſavohamentum, 
for a diſavowing, or refuſing to avowv. ; 
Thus, if one take a diſtreſs of rent, or other thing, and 
he that is diſtrained ſues a replevin, the diſtrainer, juſtifying 
or nuaintfining the act, is ſaid to avow. See DiTRESS, Rx- 
| PLEVIN, Oe. 
The original uſe of the word was this — When ſtoln goods 
were bought by one, and ſold to another, it was lawful for 
the right owner to take them wherever they were found; 
and he in whoſe poſſeſſion they were found, was bound, Ad- 
vocare, i. e. to produce the ſeller to juſtify the ſale, and ſo 
on till they came at the thief. ' 


8, the term was applied to an 2 which a man 
acknowledged to be his own, or done b . in which ſenſe, 


it is mentioned by Fl L. I. pars 3. Si wir ipſum in domo ſua 
abt erit — S advocaverit film ſaum. 

WSO N, Apvocario, the quality, or office of an Ad- 
votuee, ox advocate c. See ADvOWIE, and ADVOCATE. 
Abvowson, or ADVOUZEN, in common law, fignifies a right 

v — provine to a vacant benefice. Sce PRESENTATION. 
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In which ſenſe, the word imports as much as : 
tus in the canon Law. See PATRONAGE. pens 
The reaſon of the name Advowſon, ddvocatio, is, that anci- 
ently thoſe who had a right to preſent to a church, were 
maintainers of it, or great benefactors to it; and were ſome- 
tumes called Patroni, and ſometimes Advocati, or 4dvowees. 
See ADVOCATE, c. 

In the general, an Advowſon is where either a biſhop, dean and 

chapter, or a lay-patron, have a right to preſent whom they 

1 to any ſpiritual benefice, when it becomes void. Sce 
ACANCY, and BENEF1CE, c. 

This Advowſon is of two Kinds.--- 4dvowſon in groſs, that is, 

not immediately reſtrained, or adhering to any manor, as par- 

cel thereof. 

And Advowſon appendant, which depends on a manor, as ap- 
urtenant to it.--- This Kitchen calls an Zzcident, which may 

ſeparated from its ſubjeR. 


Add, that as the builders and endowers of a church were the 


the Advouſon or patronage of it. 
Sometimes the patron had the ſole nomination of the prelate, 
abbot, or prior ; either by inveſtiture, (i. e. delivery of a paſto- 
ral ſtatf) or by dire& preſentation to the dioceſan : and if a 
free election was left to the religious, yet a Conge 4 Elire, 
or licence of election, was firſt to be obtained of the patron, 
and the perſon elected was confirmed by him. 
If the founder's family became extinct, the patronage of the 
convent went tothe lord of the manor. 4 
ADVOWTRY. See the article ADuLTERY. 
ADUST *, Apusrus, is applied, among hyſicians, Sc. to 
ſuch humours, as by long eat become of a hot, and ficry 
nature. See HUMOUR. * 
The Word is formed of the Latin aduro, I burn. 
Such is choler ſuppoſed to be.---Melancholy is uſually conſi- 
dered as black, and adxſt bile. See CHOLER, MELANCHOLY, 


Dc. . 
Blood is ſaid to be Auuſt, when by reaſon of ſome extraor- 
dinary heat, its more ſubtile parts are all evaporated, leaving 
the groſſer, with all the impurities therein, half torrified, as 
it were. Sce BToop. 
ADYTUM, AATTON, a ſecret, or retired place in the Pa- 
gan temples, where oracles were given, and into which none 
but the prieſts were admitted. See TEMPLE, ORACLE, 
SANCTUARY, c. | 
AE, or E, a diphthong, or double vowel, compounded of A 
and E. See DiryTHoOXG. - 
Authors are by no means agreed as to the uſe of the ein En- 
liſh words.---Some, out of regard to etymology, inſiſt on its 
ing retained in all words, particularly technical ones, bor- 
rowed from the Greek and Latin; while others, from a con- 
ſideration that it is no proper diphthong in our language, its 
ſound being no other than that of the ſimple e; contend, that 


the Latin and Greek form in every thing elſe. 
For our own part, till the point is a little better ſettled, we 
muſt be contented to ſteer a kind of middle courſe ; conform- 
ing our ſelves to cuſtom as nearly as may be.---Such articles, 
therefore, as are omitted under , the reader may pleaſe to 
look for under E. ( 
ACEA, in antiquity, ſolemn feaſts and combats, celebrated 
in gina, in honour of Aacus, who had been their king, and 
who, on account of his ſingular juſtice 1 earth, was ſuppoſ- 
ed to have a commiſſion given him, to be one of the judges in 
hell. See FEasT, c. x 
ACHMALOTARCHA, in antiquity, a Greek term, ſig- 
nifying, the chief, or leader of the Jewiſh captives in Ba- 
ona. 
he Jews who refuſed to follow Zorobbabel, and return 
with him to Jeruſalem, after the Babyloniſh 2 ; cre- 
ated an ÆMchmalotareh, to govern them. Not that the 1 
themſelves called him by this name, as ſome authors have aſ- 
ſerted; for that people ſpoke Hebrew, or Chaldee, not Greek. 
But Origen, and others, who wrote in the Greek tongue, 
rendered the Hebrew name YM] &x1 Roſch aluth, q. d. 


a/X ptAwTaAp%0%5, formed from artxparons, Captive, of auMνν, 
int, ſpear, war; and «pxn, command. 2 
owever, the Jews ſeemed to have had officers of this kind 

before the return from Babylon: witneſs the hiſtory of Suſan- 

nah; the two elders who condemned her, being ſuppoſed 
to have been Achmalotarche that year. The Jewiſh writers 
aſſure us, that the Zchmalotarche were only to be choſen out 

of the tribe of Judah. 2 8 

EDEs, in antiquity, a chapel, or inferior kind of temple, diſ- 

; tinguiſhed by this, that it was not conſecrated by the Augurs, 
as thoſe properly called temples were. See I EMPLE, Au- 
GUR, oc. | "I 
Such was the Hrarium, or treaſury ; called des Saturui. 
See ERARIUM. 


with divers functions, ch at of ſu tendifig the build- 
both public and vate; 4s 5 8 roads, 


* 


es, cauſeways, * The 


patrons of it; ſothoſe who founded any religious houſe, had 


it ought to be entirely diſuſed, except in words which retain 


Chief of the Captivity, by a Greek name of the like import, 


ADILE *, EpiIIs, in entiquley, a Roman magiſtrate, veſted 
ietly 


4 o& 


XA GI "ANI 


* The word is formed of adhs, temple, br houſe, on accbunt , ahtiquaries called Capricornus; appears to be the true Ag. 
of their having the care of temples, houſes, Oc. | an. See CAPRICORN. t ; wink ling 5. 

The diles at Rome correſponded to what the Greeks called AEGIS, in the ancient mythology, a name given to the ſhield, 
Avoranomi, and Aſtynomi ; they differed from Oeconom! and Ar- ot buckler of Jupiter, and Pallas. See BUCKLER.. 
<rii, who wete rather receivers af the revenues; alſo from The goat Amalthea, which had ſuckled Jove, being dead; 
Logiſte, Curatores & Patres civitatis. See the article Aco-] that god is ſaid to have covered his buckler with the skin 
RAXOMI, Ce. | ; : 4 ORE : whence the appellation gi, from ag, a, ſhe- 
To the Z#ailes belonged the inſpection of the weights and | goat. - ; g : 

' meaſures. They Fred the Re of proviſions, and took care Japicer, afterwards reſtorin the beaſt to life again, covered it 
the people were not exacted on therein. The inquiry and with a new skin, and placed it among the ſtars. a 
cognizance of debauches, and diſorders in public houſes, like-, As to his buckler, he made a preſent of it to Minerva; 
wile belonged to them: they were to reviſe comedies z and | whence that goddeſs's buckler is alſo called Ægis, in Virgil, 
it belonged to them to treat the people with grand games, ' Eneid. L. VIII. v. 354, and 435, and other authors. | 

and ſpectacles at their own expence. Minerva, having killed the Gorgon Meduſa, nailed her head 

Jo the Aiiles alſo belonged the cuſtody of the plebiſcita, in the middle of the #g:s, which thenceforth had the faculty 
and the cenſure and examination of books. They had the of * into ſtone all thoſe who looked thereon ; as 
power on certain occaſions of iſſuing edicts; and by degrees Medufa her ſelf had done during her life. See Homer, J- 
they procured to themſelves a conſiderable juriſdiction, the ad. L. V. 5 | | | 
cognizance of various cauſes, c. The office ruined num- Others take the git not to have been a buckler, but a cui- 
bers by its expenſiveneſs, ſo that in Auguſtus's time, even raſs, or breaſt-plate. And it is certain, the git of Pallas, 
many ſenators declined it on that account. deſcribed by Virgil, Eneid. L. VIII. v. 435. mult have been 
All theſe functions, which rendered the Ædiles ſo conſider-- 4 cuiraſs; ſince the poet ſays exprelsly, that Medulſa's head 
able, belonged at firſt to the Ædiles of the people, diles Was on the breaſt of the goddeſs. But the Zg:s of Jupiter, 
plebeii or minores. Theſe were only two in number; and mentioned a little higher, v. 354. ſeems io have been a buck- 
were firſt created in the ſame year as the tribunes : for the ler. The words f 
tribunes, finding tk .:nſelves oppreſſed with the multiplicity of ; 8 Cum ſæpe nigrantem 
affairs, demanded of the ſenate to have officers, whereon Egida concuteret dextra, * N : 
they might diſcharge themſelves of matters of leſs impor-| Agr _— very well to a buckler, but not at all to a cuitaſs, * 
tance ; and, accordingly, two Adiles were created. And] Or breaſt- plate. 4 160471 2 
hence it was, that the Ædiles were elected every year, at the Servius makes the ſame diſtinction on the two paſſages of Vir- 5 
ſame aſſembly as the tribunes. See LRIUXE. gil; for on v. 354, he takes the Zgis for the buckler of Jupi- 8 
But theſe plebeian Adiles having refuſed, on a ſignal occaſi-| ter, made as above mentioned of the skin of the goat A mal- | 
on, to treat the people with ſhews ; as pleading themſelves thea : and in verſe 435, he deſcrives the Ægis as the armour 
unable to ſupport the expence thereof : the patricians made which covers the breaſt ; and which in 1 of 
an offer to do it, provided they would admit them to the] men 18 called Cx.raſs, and Ægis in pr, Bu the gods. 
honours of the A#4ilate, ; ce. Many authors have overlooked theſe diſtinctions for waut 
On this occaſion, there were two new les created, of the] of going to the ſources, _ : 
| number of the patricians, in the year of Rome 388. They AGYPTIACUM, in medicine, a name given to divers 
were called A#idiles carules, or majores, as having a right to . the detergent, or corroſive kind. See Ux- 
GUENT, &c. 


fit on a carule chair, enriched with ivory, when they gave . ; 
audience; whercas the plebeian Ædiles, only ſat on benches. We meet with a black, a red, a white, a ſimple, a compound, 
a magiſtral Ægyptiac um. 


See CURULE. . 1 
Heſides that the curule Ædiſes ſhared all the ordinary AY The /imple Agyptiacum, which is that uſually found in our 
tions with the plebcian, their chief employ was, to procure ſhops, is a compoſition of verdigreaſe, vinegar and honey 
the celebration of the grand Roman games, and to exhibit boiled to a conſiſtence: the preſcription is Meſue's. It is 
comedies, ſhews of gladiators, c. to the people. uſually ſuppoſed to take its name from its dusky colour, where- 
To eaſe theſe four firſt Adiles, Ceſar created a new kind, in it reſembles that of the natives of Egypt.— It is improperly 
called Ædiles cereales, as being deputed chiefly to take care called an unguent; as there is no oil, or other fat in it. Some 
chuſe ta call it, Mel — It is chiefly uſed for cat- 


of the corn, which was called dona Cereris ; for the hea-] 

thens honoured Ceres as the goddeſs who preſided over corn, | ing off rotten fleſh, —— foul ulcers; particularly 

and attributed to her the invention of agriculture. Theſe venereal ones in the throat, c. It alſo deſtroys thoſe can- 
cerous eroſions apt to grow in childrens mouths. 


fEdiles cereales were alſo taken out of the order of patrici- 1 
ans. In the municipal cities there were ales, with the ANIGMA,* a propofition put in obſcure, ambiguous, and 
lame authority as at Rome. | enerally contradi ory terms, tO puzzle, or exerciſe the wit, 
We alſo read of an Ædilis alimentarius, expreſſed in abbrevia-] in finding out its meaning. Or, an obſcure diſcourſe, co- 
ture by Adil. alia. whoſe office ſeems to have been to pro-]! Vering ſome common, and well known thing, under re- 
vide diet for thoſe who were maintained at the public charge, * and uncommon terms. Sec DEvIsk. 
though others aſſign them a different office. | ® The word is Greek, Amype formed of au obſeurt, 
In an ancient inſcription we alſo mect with Aadile of the ianuere, to hint a thing darkly, of aufs, an obſcure ſpeech, 
camp, ail. caſtrorum. diſcourſe. | . 
Z£GILOPS *, a tumor, or rather ulcer, in the great angle Fran. Junius defines an Axigma to be an obſcure parable, or 
of the eye; either with, or without an inflammation. See] allegory; and makes two kinds: the one greater, rendering 
Erk, TuMoR, and UIckk. 22 the — _— —_— l by a multitude ot 
£ OM ET LS , „words; the other leſſer; conſiſting of only one or two re- 
„ * F 9 mote words, or alluſions ; as in Iſaiah, C. XI. 1. where je- 
>» oat⸗ 2 *{ ſus Chriſt is called , ſurculus, rod, branch. See PA- 


4 


goats are ſuppoſed extremely liable to this diſtemper. 1 
If the Ægilops be neglected, it burſts, and degenerates into a Fa. Bou . | . 
: * 755 . Bouhours, in the memoirs of Trevoux, defines an Ænig- 
filtula, which eats into the bone. See FISTULA. ma, a diſcourſe, or painting, including ſome hidden bo ae 


; 2 $ 2 uſe Ægilops, Anchilops, 8 which is propoſed to be guelled 
malis promiſcuouſly : but the more accurate, after Ægineta Autry" 3 
make a difference. The mor, oe it becomes ulcerous, is . e 
properly called Auchilops; and after it is got into the lachry-] or fable. Thus Jeſus Chriſt, in the middle of the doctor. 
Fn pallages, r U Ve. the Os 3 carious,| repreſents the bible, 6+. 5 , 
iſtula Lachrymalis. ce ANCHILOPS, Ce. | 8 : . N a 
> — a be ＋ 712 with an nN ; 1 is „ nne eee 
uppoled to take its riſe from the abundance of blood, which . ES 3 6 8 
a plethoric habit diſcharges on the corner of the eye.---If it ol — 4 2 learned treatiſe of Znigma's 
be without an inflammation, it is ſuppoſed to proceed from] The uſe of —— —_ very great among the Egyptians 
2 * r PeaciuHvbe , upon. this park That people, Gale obſerves, covered their doctrines, both of 
apy, oboe real omination given to Pan, and] divine, human, and natural things, under ſach diſguiſes : thus 
0 IS I ſome of the ſtars, Clemens Alexan. S:rom. 5. notes, were, on 
e word is compounded of ag, aryos, goat ; as being re - account of their oblique motions, likened to ſerpents, the 
preſented with the horns, legs, feet, &c. of that animal. ſun to a crocodile, a ſhip, &c. , a 
The ancients alſo give the name Agipans to a ſort of mon-] Gale thinks they might borrow the cuſtom from the He- 
ſters ment oned by Pliny, Solinus, and Pomp. Mela, L. I. brews, among whom, it is certain the £nigmatic way was 
c. 8.---Salmaſivs, in his notes on Solinus, takes Ægipan to not lels in uſe. Witneſs Samſon's riddle, 19 XIV. 12, 
have ſignified the ſame in Lybia with Sylvanus among the! 13. I will zow put forth a riddle to you, &c. FIVT . e. 
Romans. See SYLVAN. | | according to Vatable, an Afnigmarical problem: the LXX 
Voſſius rejects the opinion, and ſhews, that the Ægipans had render it, aegCanue. Out of the eater came forth meat, and 
not faces like men, as the Sylvans had; but like goats. In ont of the ſtrong came forth {weermeſs. Where, by eater and 
en — N 4 part % the oy qe 2 _ ; firong, is meant a lion; and by meat, honey. 8156500 is 
mal; and as to the lower, they painted it with a 8 tail. id to have been parti arly ski in | ion of uig- 
The monſter repreſented on ſome medals of Auguſtus, by! „ 8 15 nn . 


K ON 


1 Joſeph. Anti Lib. V.C. 2. Clemens aſſures us, that the 


| 


and thus expoſed to the fire, produces a vehement blaſt of 
wind. Sce WI no. | 
This inſtrument, Des Cartes and others have made uſe of, to 
account for the natural cauſe, and generation of wind. 
And hence its name, Tolipila q. d. pila oli, Aolus's ball; 
Kolus being reputed the god of the winds. 
Sometimes the neck is made to ſcrew into the ball, which is 
the moſt commodious way, becauſe then the cavity may the 
more readily be filled with water: if there be no ſcrew, it 
may be filled thus.—Heat the ball red-hot, and throw itinto 
a veſſel of water.; the watcr will run inat a ſmall hole and 
fill about two thirds of the cavity. 
If, after this, the A olipile be laid on, or before, the fire; ſo 
that the water and veſſel become very much heated; the 
water being rarified into a kind of momentary air, will be 
forced out with very great noiſe and violence; but it will be 
by fits, and not with a conſtant and uniform blaſt. | 
Theſe phznomena the reader will be eaſily enabled to ſolve, 
from what is ſhewn under the articles, Alx, WATER, Ra. 
REFACTION, Tc. "Rb 
The air or vapour iſſuing out of the Æolipile, is found ſen- 
ſibly hot near the orifice; but at a farther diſtance, cold; 
like what we obſerve of our own breath: the cauſe of which 
is controverted. The Corpuſcularians account for it hence, 
that the fire contained in the rarified vapour, though ſuffi- 
cient to be felt near the orifice, diſengages it ſelt in the progreſs 
of the ſtream ; and becomes inſenſible ere arrived at the 
journey's end. See FIRE. The mechanical philoſophers, on 
the other hand, hold that the vapour, at its exit from the 
ball, is endued with that peculiar ſpecies of circular motion, 
which conſtitutes. the quality heat; and that the further it 
recedes therefrom, the more is this motion deſtroyed, by the 
reaction of the contiguous air; till the heat at length becomes 
inſenſible. Sce HEAT. 
Chauvin ſuggeſts ſome further uſes of the Æolipile.— 10, He 
thinks it might be applied inſtead of a bellows to blow the 
fire, where a very intenſe heat is required. 29, If a trum- 
pet, horn, or other ſonorous inſtrument were fitted to its 
neck, it might be made to yield muſic. ze, If the neck 
were 1 perpendicularly upwards, and prolonged by a 
tube or hollow cylinder fitted to it, and a hollow ball laid 
on the orifice of the tube; the ball would be blown up, and 
kept fluctuating or playing up and down: as in the ſtream 
of a fountain. See FouNTAIN.—-And, , it might ſerve 
to ſcent, or fumigate a room, if filled with perfumed, inſtead 
of common air. 
KON AINN, age; lyerally ſignifies the duration of a thing. 
See AGE, and DurATiON. 
Some ancient heretics have affixed another idea to the word 
Eon: in order to which, they have made uſe of the philo- 
ſophy of Plato: giving reality to the ideas, which that phi- 
loſopher had imagined in God; and even perſonifying them, 
and feigning them diſtin& from God, and to have been pro- 
duced by him, ſome male, others female. See IDEA, and 
PLATONISM. 
Theſe ideas they call Æons; of an aſſemblage whereof they 
compoſe the deity, calling it @anpopa, a Gteek word, ſig- 
nifying felzeſs. 5 
Simon Magus is ſaid to have been the firſt inventor of theſe 
ont; which were afterwards brought to perfection by Va- 
lentinus, who refining on thoſe who had preceded him in 
this way, produced a long genealogy of ont, to the num- 
ber of 30. The firſt, and moſt perfect, he particularly de- 
nominates Ilegwy, Proon, that is, pre-cxiſtent ; beſide other 


| 
| 


AR]. 


which all together made the Pleroma, TIxnpwuz, or ſpiritua? 


laced Sphynges before their temples; to intimate] and inviſible plenitude. 8 
Ee JoArines 0 Gol and religion were /Enigmatical and | Theſe 30 A ons, the Valentinians hold to have been figured 
obſcure. See HIEROGLYPHIC, EMBLEM, SYMBOL, FABLE, by the & years of our Saviour's private life. See GNoS Tics. 
0110 d f the fi EGUATOR | 14 E | 
| or A oL1Ax, in grammar, denotes one of the five : | UATOR. 
AEOLIC, e the Greek tongue. See GREEK, and DIALECT. /AZQUILIBRIUM. [ 3 | 
It was firſt uſed in Bæotia; whence it paſſed into /ZEolia, and | AEQUINOX. 1 | I Equinox. 
was that which Sappho and Alcæus wrote in. AQUINOCTIAL. -- Sees EqQUINOCTIAL. 
The A olic diale& generally throws out the aſpirate or ſharp AQUIPOLLENT. EQUIPOLLENT. 
ſpirit, and agrees in ſo many things with the Doric dialect, | EQUIVALENT. | EQUIVALENT. 
that the two are uſually confounded together. See Doxic.|EQUIVOCAL. EqQuIVocCAL. 
2A OLIPILE*, ZoL1eila, þ hydraulic inſtrument, con- AQUIVOCATION, » { | EQUIVOCATION, * 
ſiſting of a hollow, metlline ball, with a flender neck, or ERA“, in chronology, a fixed point of time, from whence to 
pipe ariſing from the ſame; ich being filled with water, begin a computation of the years enſuing, See ErochA. 


The word is ſometimes alſo written in ancient authors, Era - 
its origin is conteſted, though it is generally allowed to have 
had its riſe in Spain. Sepulveda ſuppoſes it formed from 

A. ER. A. the notz or abbreviatures of the words, Amnus 
Erat Augufti, occaſioned by the Spaniards beginning their 
computation from the time their country came under the do- 
minion of Auguſtus, or that of their receiving the Roman 
calendar. This opinion, however ingenious, is rejected by 
Scaliger, not only on account that in the ancient abbrevia- 
tures A never ſtood for Arnnus, unleſs when preceded by 
ſor wixit, and that it ſeems improbable they ſhould put 
ER for erat, and the latter 4 without any diſcrimination 
hoth for Annus and Auguſtus. Voſlius nevertheleſs favours 
the conjecture, and judges it at leaſt as probable, as either 
that of Iſidore, who derives Ara from Z's, the tribute mo- 
ney, wherewith Auguſtus taxed the world: or that of Sca- 
liger himſelf, who deduces it likewiſe from As, though in 
a different manner: Xs, he obſerves, was uſed among the an- 
cients for an article, or item, in an account. And hence it came 
alſo to ſtand for a ſum or number it ſelf. From the plural Aa, 
came by corruption ra, ram, in the ſingular much as 
Oftia, Oftiam, the name of a place from Oftia, the mouths 
of the 'Tyber. The opinion of Chriſtmannus carries fill 
leſs probability, who derives the word from the Arabic 
Arach, to compute : and the ſame may be ſaid of that 
of Is. Voſſius, who ſuppoſes Ara to be originally the 
ſame with Hegira, and to be derived from Heer, q. d. 
ſtranger ; a name given by the Jews to Herod. 

ARA ®* is more particularly uſed in ſpeaking of the ancient me- 
thod of computing time among the Spaniards, which antici- 
pated the common Ara from the birth of Chriſt, by 37 
years. See INCARNATION. 

Ibis is by ſome called the ra of Ceſar, by others the 
ra of Aras, by the later writers the Spaniſh Ara. 

—— the public treaſury of the Romgn ſtate. See 
ISCUS. 

* The temple of Saturn at Rome, being the great treaſury 
of the ſtate, was firlt called Afrarium; from As, Aris, 
braſs ; that being the only money in uſe before the year of 
Rome 485. See Monxr, and Coin. 

It was firſt erected under Auguſtus, and maintained by a 

yearly voluntary contribution; but that proving inſufficient, 

the twentieth part of all legacies and inheritances, except of 
ſuch as fell to the next of kin or the poor, were conſigned 
to this treaſury. 

for the cuſtody hereof, three of the emperor's lifeguard were 

conſtituted Præfecti Ærarii. 

AERIAL, Ak Rius, ſomething that conſi 

to, Air. See AIR. 

The Eſſeni, the moſt refined and rational ſe& amon 

Jews, held that the human fau 

ſtance. See EssENI. 

Angels or ſpirits, whether go 

pear, are ſuppoſed to aſſume an 

ſenſible. See ANGEL. | 

Porphyry and Jamblicus admit a ſort of Demons or aerial 

88 to which they give various names. See D&MoN, 

ENIUS, Sc. | 
The Roſicrucians, and other viſionaries, fill the atmoſphere 
with aerial inhabitants. See RosicRUclAx, GNOME, Se. 

AERIAL 2 is that which repreſents bodies weakened, 
and diminiſhed, in proportion to their diſtance from the eye. 
See PERSPECTIVE, F 
Aerial Perſpective, has chiefly to do with the colours of 

objects whoſe force and luſtre it takes off more, or leſs, to 
make them appear as if more, or leſs, remote. See Co- 
LOUR, and CLAIR-OBSCURE. a 
It is founded on this, that the longer column of air an ob- 
ject is ſeen through; the weaker do the viſual rays emitted 
from it affect the eye. See VISION. | | 

AERIANS, AxzR1AX1, in antiquity, a religious ſe& denomi- 
nated from Aerius, an Armenian prieſt in the fourth cen- 

tury. 

The Aeriant had much the ſame ſentiments, in reſpect of 

the . as the Arians; beſide which, they had ſome 

mas of their on, and particularly this: that there is no 
difference between prieſts, and biſhops; but that the prieſt- 
hood. and epiſcopate are abſolutely one, and the ſame order, 
or dignity : an opinion ſince ſtrenuouſly aſſerted by many 


ſts of, or has relation 


the 
conſiſted of an Aerial ſub- 


or evil, ſaid ſometimes to ap- 
ial body, in order to become 


f 5. the moſt uſual whereof was that of Byzhos, Bu dos, 
epth. 
2 This Bythos continued long alone with Even, Exnea 
4 thought; whom Valentinus alſo called Xae«, grace, an 
Teyn, ſilence. At lenth, Bythos with Sige, produced Nous, 
* Ns, underſtanding, and Aud, truth, her ſiſter. Nous be- 
18 gat two ons; CE Aue, word, and Zoe, Zan, life: 
which two begot Others, Anthropos, A Spe, man, and 
. r And theſe eight ont were the chief of 
all the reſt. | | 
4 The word, 2 and life, Zen, begot ten other ons: 
d an and the Church begot twelve more; among whom were 
15 the Paraclete, Faith, Ho e, Charity, the Perfect, Tea, 
4 anc viſdom, Tops. And thus were 30 Tons made ap 
F | 


= 


modern divines. See Bisnor, PRIEST, PRESBYTER, Ec. 
Aerius 


ETH 


| Aerins built his doQrine chiefly on ſome : 
IF among others, that in the firſt epiſtle to Timothy, Ch. 
IV. v. 14, where that apoſtle exhorts him not to neglect 
the gift he had received by the laying on of vhe hands of the preſ- 
tery. Here, obſerves Aerius, is no mention of biſhops ; but 
; A evidently 8 his ordination from the presby- 
s or prieſts, See ORDIX ATI. APES 
St. Epiphanius, Her. 75. ſtands up briskly for the ſuperior! 
of biſhops, againſt the Aerians. ---'The word J in 
t, Paul, he obſerves, includes both biſhops and prieſts; the 
whole ſenate, or aſſembly of the eccleſiaſtics of the place: 
and in ſuch an aſſembly had Timothy been ordained. See 
PRESBYTERY-. 4 J . 

E ROMAN CV, AZROMANTTA, an ancient ſpecies of 
divination, performed 12 means of ot air, and phznomena 
ing therein. See DIVINATION, Oe. g 
of the Greek, ang, air, and 

eus, divination. See HYbDroMancr. ; 
AEFROMETRY , AEROMETRIA, the art of meaſuring the 
air, its powers, and properties, See Arr. 
® The word is compounded of ant, air; and yudſgey, to 
| includes the laws of the motion, gravitation, preſ- 
fion, elaſticity, rarefaction, condenſation, c, of the atmo- 
ſpherical fluid. See ELASTICITY, RAREFACTION c. 
he word Aer y is but little uſed : in lieu hereof, we 
commonly call "ils Lranch of philoſophy Pucumatics. See 
PNEUMATICS. ; 
C. Wolfius, profeſſor of mathematics ö 
duced many of the affections of this fluid to geometrical de- 
monſtration; firſt publiſhed Eeements of Aer ometry, at Leip- 
” fic, 1709, in High-dutch, and afterwards more largely in 
Latin. --- Thus is the do&rine of the air ncorporated into 
the mathematical ſciences. See MATHEMATICS. 
ARUGINOUS, ſomething 
ruſt of copper. See Rus r. and COPPER. 
ERV, denotes ruſt, eſpecially that of copper. 
RusT. | ; 
A R v GOisalſo uſed for verdigreaſe. See VERDIGREASE, | 
1 or AIRY, * - N _— — 0h or the like, 
anſwers to the neſt of other birds. See NIDUS. 
The word is formed from the French Airs, and that from the 
 _ .___ German Ey, egg, in the plural Hr. * 
ES Uſtam, a chymical preparation,ordinarily made of copper 
cut into thin plates, put into a crucible with ſulphur and ſalt, 


A 


See 


ftratum ſuper ſtratum, and thus ſet in a hot charcoal fire, 
till the ſulphur be conſumed. See CRO cus, COPPER, V E- 
NUS, Sc. 


It is very deterfive; and is uſed for 
who make this uſe of it, are to heat it red-hot in the fire 
nine times; and quench it as often in linſeed oil. But this is 
a precaution rarely complied with, : 
ASCHYNOMENOUS Plants, among botaniſts, are thoſe 
popularly called ſenſitive plants. See 8 ENSITIVE. 
 £SNECY, in law, priority of age among coparceners. 
ASTIMATIO apitis, in our ancient law-books. 
WERAE, WERELADE. WEREGIL o, Cc. 
King Athelſtan, in a great aſſembly held at Exeter, declared 
what mulcts where to be paid pro Aſtimatiome 1 for of- 
fence committed againſt ſeveral perſons according to their 
degrees: the Eſtimation of the king's head to be 30000 thrym- 
ſz; of an archbiſhop, or ſatrapa, or prince, 15000; of a 
biſhop or a ſenator, 8000; of a prieſt, or a 2 20CO, 
c. Creſly's Church Hiſt. fol. 834. ö, and L. Hen. I. 
ASTIVAL,or Es TIVAI, of, or belonging to ſummer. 
See SUMMER. : 
Thus, we ſay, the Aſtival ſolſtice, c. in oppoſition to 
Brumal. See Sols TICE. 
ASTUARY, ASTUARIUM, in R of the 
ſea, running up a good way into the land. See SEA 
Such is Briſtol channel, many of the firths of Scotland, &«. 
See AR M, BA, Cc. ; | 
ESTV ARY, is ſometimes alſo uſed in pharmacy, for a vapour- 
bath, balneum vaporoſmm. See V A POUR and BA TH. 
ATHER*, is uſually underſtood of a thin, fubtile matter, or 
medium, much finer and rarer than air; which commencing 


from the limits of our E the whole heavenly 
ſpace. See HEAVEN, WoRT p, Oe. 


* The word is Greek, aye, ſuppoſed to be formed from the 
verb abe, to burn, to flame; ſome of the ancients, par- 
ticularly Anaxagoras, ſuppoſing it of the nature of fire. See 


Fling 


The philoſophers cannot conceive that the largeſt part of * 


See 


— 


paſſages in St. Paul; 


at Hall, having re- 


artaking of, or like to, the 


eating off dead fleſh. They | 


ETH 


In effect, eber, being no object of our ſenſe, but the mere 
work of imagination, brought only upon the ſtage for the ſake 
of hypotheſis, or to folve ſome phenomenon, real or imagi- 
nary ; authors take the liberty to modify it how they leaſe. 
Some ſuppoſe it of an elementary nature, like other bodies, 
and only diſtinguiſhed by its tenuity, and the other affections 
conſequent thereon: which is the philoſophical Heber. O- 
thers will have it of another ſpecies, and not elementary; 
but rather a ſort of fifth element, of a purer, more fined, 
and ſpirituous nature, than the ſubſtances about our earth; 
and void of the common afte&ions thereof, as gravity, c. 
The heavenly ſpaces, being the ſuppoſed region or reſidence 
of a more exalted claſs of beings ; the medium muſt be more 
exalted in proportion. Such is the ancient and popular idea of 
Ether, or etherial matter. See ETHERIAI. 
The term ther being thus embarraſſed with a variety of 
ideas, and arbitrarily applied to ſo many different things ; 
the later and ſeverer philoſophers chuſe to ſet it aſide: and 
in lieu thereof, 1 r other more determinate ones. 
Thus, the Cartefians uſe the term Materia Snbrilis, ; which 
is their tber: and Sir I. Newton, ſometimes, a Subtile Spi- 
rit, as in the cloſe of his Principia; and ſometimes a Subtile 
or Atherial Madium; as in his Optics. See Spigtr, c, 
The Truth is, there are abundance of conſiderations, which 
ſeem to evince the exiſtence of ſome matter in the air, much 
finer than the air itſelf.--- There is an unknown ſomething, 
which remains behind when the air is taken away ; as ap- 
ears from certain effects which we ſee produced iz Vacno.--- 
eat, Sir I, Newton obſerves, is communicated through a 
vacuum, almoſt as readily as through air: but ſuch con: 
munication cannot be without ſome interjacent body, to act 
as a medium. And ſuch body muſt be ſubtile enough to 
penetrate the pores of glaſs; and may be very well con- 
cluded to permeate thoſe of all other bodies ; and conſequent- 
ly be diffuſed through all the parts of ſpace : which anſwers 
to the full character of an tber. See Hear. 
The exiſtence of ſuch ætherial medium being ſettled, that 
author proceeds to its properties; inferring it to be not only 
rarer and more fluid than air, but — 4g more elaſtic, 
and active: in virtue of which properties, he ſhews, that 
a great part of the phenomena of nature may be produced 
by it.--- To the weight, e. gr. of this medium, he attributes 
gravitation, or the weight of all other bodies; and to its 
elaſticity, the elaſtic force of the air, and of nervous fibres, 
and the emiſſion, refraction, reflection, and other phæno- 
mena of light; as alſo, ſenſation, muſcular motion, 'T ran In 
fine, this ſame matter ſeems the primum mobile, the firſt 
ſource or ſpring of phyſical action in the modern ſyſtem.--- 
See further under the article SUBTILE, MEDIUM, Ar- 
TRACTION, GRAV TATION, REFRACTION, REFLEc- 
TION, c. See alſo FiBR A, Muſcular Mo T10N, Sc. Sec 
alſo NEWTONIAN Philoſophy, &c. 
The Carteſian tber is ſuppoſed not only to pervade, but 
adequately to fill all the vacuities of ies; and thus to 
make an abſolute plenum in the univerſe. SeeMATERI1A 
ſubtilis; ſee alſo PLE NUM, CARTESIANISM, e. 
But Sir I. Newton overturns this opinion, from divers con- 
ſiderations ; by ſhewing, that the celeſtial ſpaces are void of 
all ſenſible reſiſtance : for, hence it follows, that the mat- 
ter contained therein, muſt be immenſely rare, in regard the 
reſiſtance of bodies is chiefly as their denſity ; ſo that if the 
heavens were thus adequately filled with a medium of mat- 
ter how ſubtile ſoever, they would reſiſt the motion of the 
228 and comets much more than quickſilver, or gold. See 
ESISTANCE, VACUUM, PLANET, Con ET, e. 
A THERIAL, ETAERIus, ſomething that belongs to, or 
ny of the nature of tber. See ETER. 
hus, we ſay, the Zrherial ſpace; ieberial regions, c. 
Some of the ancients divided the univerſe, with reſpe& to 
the matter contained therein, into elementary and ætherial. 
See UniVvEEse, and ELEMENTARY. 
Under Siber, or the Ztherial world, was includ 


- 


all 
that ſpace above the upper element, viz. fire. This they 
ſuppoſed to be perfes 


ly homogeous, incorruptible, un- 
changeable, c. See CorrveTION, r. 

Itis a point has been mnch controverted, whether or no 
the Ætberial matter has the property of gravity ? - Ma- 
ny late philoſophers, not only at home but abroad, contend 
for its gravity ; and even for its being the cauſe of gravity 
in all other bodies.---In effect, ſays Chauvin, bodies do not 
deſcend by any inherent principle; but by the impulſe, or tru- 
ſion of ſomething external: which can be nothing but æther; 
in regard th 1 in vacuo as readily, nay more ſo, than 


creation ſhould be perfectly void; and therefore fill it with a 
ſpecies of matter under the denomination of Azber.-- But they 
vary extremely as to the nature and character of this ker. 
Some conceive it as a body ſui generit, inted only to fill 
up the vacuities between the heavenly bodies; and therefore 
cConſined to the regions above our atmoſphere.--others ſuppoſe , 
of ſo ſubtile and r nature, as to pervade the air, 
and other bodies; and poſſeſs the pores and intervals thereof. 
Others deny the exiſtence of any ſuch ſpecific matter; and 


think theair it ſelf, by that immenſe tenuity and expanſion it | 


is found capable of, may diffuſe it ſelf through the interſtellar 
ſpaces, and be the only matter found therein. See Al R. 


in open air: Zom the ſame . ariſes the coheſion of 

bodies, &c. See Gravity, Drscirr, and Morat 

ATHERIAL Oil, is a fine, ſubtile, eſſential oil, approaching 

nearly to the nature of a ſpirit. See Ou. 

Thus, the pure liquor riſing next after the ſpirit, in the di- 
ſtillation of turpentine, is called the Siberia Oil of turpen- 


tine. See TURPENTINE. | 
Some chymiſts diſtinguiſh two 1 1-4 in urine ; the one 
g ſpirit of nitre; the other 


« volatile urinous ſalt, reſembl 
an £therial Oil, or ſulphur; „ of the nature of 
RINE. 
JETHERIAL 


ſpirit of wine. Dionis. See 


AFF 


lver and 


. 
dim 
ATI 


In which ſenſe, we ſay, the Ztiology of the ſmall-pox, of 
the hydrophobia, of the gout, thedropſy, &7c. See HyDRO- 
PHOBIA, Pox, GOUT, Droresy, Sc. 

ATTITES*, in natural hiſtory, a tophaceous, cruſtated ſtone, 
hollow within ſide, and pregnant, as it were, with another; 
formerly in repute Ne extraordinary medical , 

As ical powers. See STONE. 
* word is formed from the Greek, ar, cas 


* 


the po- 


t her eggs from addle. See EAGLE. 
Trevoux in France, one can ſcatce dig a few feet, without 
finding conſiderable ſtrata or beds hereof. | 
It is tound of various forms, and ſizes; but its texture or 
conſiſtence is pretty uniform; conſiſting of two or three lays 
or coats of a matter reſembling baked earth ; eſpecially the 
innermoſt. They are originally ſoft, and of the colour of 

| yellow oker. 5 N we 


Dioſcorides ſays, it is of uſe in diſcovering a thief ; for by 


55 uſually 


MER- | 


j 
5 


_ MENT, CIC 
as well AFFERI, in law. 
AFFIANCE, in law, the 


pular tradition befng, that it is found i: the cagle's neſt, whi- 
ther it is ſuppoſed to be carried while the female fits, to pre-] 


The lapis titres is found under ground in ſeveral parts: near | 


BORD 


Aﬀedtion. — 
mare uliarly, uſed: in medicine, for x mor- 
— ſtate of the body, or ſome of its: parts. 


cn tay Ui . | | | 
Such a part of the body is affeded, i. e. indiſpoſed, or ſeized 
with a Iſeaſe. The fic — miſtaken: as to the 


place ffectrd, by reaſon of the conſent: between the ſeveral 
parts, which makes a:diſorder in one part to be felt in an- 
other. See Consent. 

pochondriacal AFFECTION: 


the 
Hare, a word: in the cuſtorgary of Normandy, rendered 


| by the Latin. interpreter. :axgre, to ſet the price of a thing 3 
| as Eſtimare, * 


indicare, &c.—Kitchin joins the three words as 
ſynonymas ; affidati, amerciatares, afferatores, See AMERCE- 
See the article AVERIA. 

plighting of troth, between a man 

and a woman; upon an agreement of marriage to be. had be- 

tween them. See MARRIAGE, and AFFINITY. * 

FIDATIO Dominorum, ſignitieth an oath taken by the 

lords in parliament ; thus called in the Koz. Parl. Hen. VI. 

See OATH, and PARLIAMENT, _ 

AFFIDATUS, or A#F1DiATvs, in our law-books, denotes. 
a tenant by fealty. See I'8NANnT, and FEALT V. 

Aßdati xe not properly vaſlals, but quaſi-vaſſals, or per- 
ſons who vow fealty to, and put themſelves under the ro- 
tection of, N | 5 x" , 
In which ſenſe they amount to the ſame with what arc other- 

Wiſe called conmendati, and recommendati. 


mixing it with his meat, he will be unable to ſwallow it. --- 
Matthiolus informs us, that birds of prey never hatch their 
young without this ſtone ; and that they ſeek it as far as the 
The uſe now made of the ſtone, is to aſſiſt women in la- 
bour ; to which end they faſten it about the knee; it being 
a tradition, that according as it is applied above, or below 
the matrix, it has the faculty of retaining, or excluding the 
child. See DELIVERY. | 

Hence, it is ſometimes dire&ed to be bore about the arm to 

revent abortion. See ABORTION. 


lence thereof. Sce ATTRIBUTE. 
The word is originally Latin, formed from afficere ; the ſubject 


AFFECTION, in a proper ſenſe, denotes an attribute pe- 
culiar to ſome ſubje&, and ariſing from the very idea or eſ- 


AFFIDAVIT, an oath in writing, ſworn before ſome per- 
fon who hath authority to take tuch oath ; and made uſe of, 
and read in court, upon motions; though not allowed upon 
trials. See OATH, EVIDENCE, WITNESS, c. 
In the court of chancery is an 4ffidavst Uffice; under the di- 
rection of a maſter. See CHANCERY, c. 
FFILIATION, ApFiLIAT1o, in middle-age writers, the 
ſame with adoption.. Sec ADOPTION. 74 
Among the ancient Gauls, Ahiliatiom was a ſort of adoption 
only practiſed among the great,---It was performed with 
military ceremonies: the father preſented a battle-ax to the 
perſon he was to adopt for his ſon; as an intimation that he 
wt to preſerve. the effects he thus called him to ſucceed to, 
arms. en d 
AFFINAGE, is ſometimes. uſed in ancient law- books, for the 
refining of metals. See REFINING. * | 


being here ſuppoſed. in ſome. meaſure affected, or acted on by 
the thing attributed to it. See SusJecT. 


PERTY, e. ; : | 
Philoſophers are Avided as to the d 
Afﬀedtions : according to Ariſtotle, they ard either ſabordinat- 
ing, Or ſubordinated ; under the firſt of which comes only 
mode; and under the ſecond, finiteneſs, place, and time. 
The generality of Peripatetics divide M ectians into internal, 
as motio and finiten? ; and external, as place and time. 
Oorẽ³æĩ gs ungius, Afedions are better divided into 
Simple or united, and disjund or ſeparate: under the firſt 
come quantity, quality, place, and time: under the ſecond, 
motion, and relt. | 
8 * then ſeems to reject finiteneſs from the number 
Afections; and Ariſtotle and the Peripatetics, quantity, 
and quality: but the difference is not irreconcileable ; ſince 


— 


and his followers, that it has qzaztam, and quale. Only they 

have hot made peculiar heads and titles for theſe. | 

Foes are alſo diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of hady, and thoſe 
= | 


AFFECTIONS of Body, are certain modifications thereof; oc- 
caſioned or induced by mation; in virtue whereof, a body 
comes to be, ſo and ſo diſpaſed. See Bonx, Marrzx, 

orion, MoniICATION, c. | 


The eee, Body are Sometimes ſubdivided into er 
eco wv, | 

remary ABFECTIONS ate thoſe, which ariſe either from the 

idea of matter; as quantity, and figure; or from that of 

form as quality, and power; ar from together, as mo- 

tion, place, and 4s See QuanTity, F IGURRE, QvaLrT Y, 

Powns, Motion, Prack, Tum. | 
ative AFFECTIQNS, are thoſe which ariſe from 

. contiguity, finity, .impeneunbility ; from figare, 

. S. Ses and irregularity 3 from gnaliry a 

v x 00 VISIBILITY, S. | RIS ; 


Spenlingius does not deny body to be finite, nor Ariſtotlef 


AFFINITY *, properly imparts a relation contracted be- 
_un one of two parties married, and the kindred of the 
* The word, is originally Latin, compounded of ad, and fi, 

» limit, by reaſon, as the lawyers ſay, that one of 

the families here approaches to the bounds of the other: 2uod 
duce cognationes per nuptias copulantur, & altera ad alterius 


u/que cognatianis fines in unum locum conferuntur. | 
In which ſenſe, the word' ſtands conpaciBingyibed from 
conſanguinity ; which is a relation by blood. See Consaxn- 


GUINITY. . 

In the Moſaical law, there are ſeveral degrees of Affinity, 
wherein lage is expreſly prohibited; which yet ſeem not 
at all prohibited by the law of nature.--- Thus, Levit. C. 

III. ver. 16. a man was forbid to marry his brother's 
widow, unleſs he died without iſſue; in which caſe, it be- 
came enjoined as a duty. So it was forbid to marry his wife's 
ſiſter, while ſhe was living, v. 18. which was not forbidden 
before the law, as appears from the inſtance of Jacob. | 
The ancient Roman law is filent on this. head ; and Papinian 
is the firſt who mentions it; on accaſion of the marriage of 
Caracalla.--- The lawyers who came after him, ſtretched the 
bonds of Affinity ſo far, that they placed adoption on the ſame 
foot with nature. See ADOPTION. 5 - 

- Affuaity, according to the modern canoniſts, renders marri e 
unlawful to the fourth generation, incluſive : but this is to 
underſtood of direct 4ffurizy ; and not of that which is ſecon- 
gary or collateral,--- 4/fizts mei affinis, non eſt affinit mens. 

e Droxkrx, Di1RECT, and COLLATERAL. 5 

It is further to be obſerved, that this impediment of marriage, 
does not only follow an Afizity contracted by lawtu 
matrimony, but alſo that contracted by a 2 
merce; With this difference, that this laſt does mot ext be- 
vond the ſecond generation; whereas the other, as has 

.. obſerv —.— to the fourth. See ADULTERY, Con- 

- CUBINE, © ORNICATION 


Se. 8 
The canoniſts ditinguiſh three ſpecies of . 
that contracted — the husband and the eo” — 


cognationis finem accedit. Or as another expreſſes it, Quad utri- 


AFF 


Þblobd of his wife; and between the wife, and the relations 


by blood of her husband. 
he ſecond, between'the husband; and thoſe related 
wife by marriage; and wife, and thoſe ſo related to her 
husband. 5 | | 
The zhird, between the husband, and the relations of his 
wife's relations; and the wife, and the relations of her huſ- 
band's relations. 4 | 
By the fourth council of Lateran, held in 1213, it was de- 
creed, that none but thefirſt kind was any real Affinity ; the 
reſt being mere refinements, which ought to be ſet aſide. 
von debet, Tit. de Conſang. 2 Ain. n 
he degrees are reckoned after the ſame manner in Affinity, 
as in conſanguinity; and therefore differently in the canon 
law from whet they are in the civil law. See DEGREE. 
The Romaniſts talk of a ſpirirnal Affinity, contracted by the 
ſacrament of baptiſm, and confirmation In that church, a 
od-father may not marry with his god-daughter, without. a 
iſpenſation. See GOD:FATHER, BapTISM, Ec. 
AFFIRMATION, AFFIRMATIo, a poſitive propoſition, al- 
ledging the truth, or reality, of ſomething. See PRoPOSI- 
TION, and TRUTH: | 
Affirmation is defined by the logicians, an act whereby we 
attribute one idea to another ; as ſuppoſing it to belong, or 
agree thereto:---As when, conceiving perfection to agree to 
the Deity, we ſay, God is perfect. See ATTRIBUTE. 
This, on other occaſions, is called exxnciation, propoſition, 
compoſition, judging, &c See ENUNCIATION, COMPOSITION, 
JuD&MENT, Ee. | ; 
AFFIRMATION in law, fignifies the ratifying or cofifirming a 
former law, or judgment. See CONFIRMATION, RATIFI- 
CATION, &9 | 
e ſay, to affirm 
peal affirm:d the lord chancellor's decree. 


AFFIRMATION , is alſo uſed in er by ſome late refiners 
upon that art for what is uſually called a verb; in regard 
the office of that part of ws to expreſs what weaffrm, 
or attribute to any ſubject. See VERB. | 

AFFIRMATION, is alſo uſed for a ſolemn form of atteſting the 
truth, allowed to be uſed by the Quakers,inſtead of an oath, 
which they hold abſolutely unlawful to take. See QUAKER, 
and OATH. A 
This people, by their refuſal of all oaths, lay liable to much 
trouble; particularly for declining the oath of allegiance, in 
the time of king Charles II. But by an act paſſed anno 1689, 
it was decreed, that their ſolemn declaration of allegiance and 


a judgment: the houſe of lords on an ap- 


fidelity, ſhotfld be accepted inſtead of an oath. See DgecLa-| 


RATION, and ALLEGIANCE. | 
In 1695, they alſo obtained, by a tem act, that their 
ſolemn Affirmation ſhould be accepted in all caſes where an 
oath is by law required; except in criminal caſes, upon ju- 
ries, and in places of profit and truſt under the government. 
In this form : I, A. B do declare, in the preſence of almighty 
God, the witneſs of the truth of what I ſay, &c. 
This act was afterwards continued; 2 25 laſt made perpe- 
tual. --- But this form not being ſuch as was deſired, and ha- 
ving, in reality, all the eſſentials of an oath ; they applied to 
the parliament for an alteration, which they obtained anno 
1721: When the following form was ſettled to their general 
ſatisfaction, viz.--- 1, 4.B. do ſincerely, ſelemnly, and truly 
declare and affirm.— Which is the form now uſed, in the 
ſame manner, and under the ſame limitation with the former. 
---Any perſon depoſing, upon his ſolemn Affirmation, a known 
falſhood, incurs the penalty of wilful and corrupt perjury. 
See PERJURY. 
AFFIRMATIVE, in logic, c. is underſtood of a propoſi- 
tion, of the like, which imports an Affirmation; or that ſays, 


a thing is. See AFFIRMATION. 
In which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to negative. See 
NEGATIVE. 


ſitions; and ſuch, uſu- 


There are univerſal Affirmative | C 
ee UNIVERSAL, SYLLOGISM, 


ally, are the firſt of ſyllogiſms. 
00D, FIGURE, &c. x 3 
In algebra we have alſo affirmative or poſitive quantities. See 
QuaNTITY, and Posrrivx. 
AFFIRMATIVE Sign, or character. See CHARACTER. 
In grammar, authors diſtinguiſh affirmazive particles : ſuch 
is, yes. See PARTICLE, ADVERB, Ec. | 
The term Affirmative is ſometimes alſo uſed ſubſtantively.--- 
Thus we ſay, the Affirmative is the more probable ſide of the 
ueſtion: there were ſo many votes, or voices for the A- 
rmative. See VOTE. © Fane 
AFFIRMATIVE is particularly applied in the Roman inquiſi- 
tion, to ſuch heretics as own the errors, and opinions they 
are charged withal ; and maintain the ſame in their examina- 
tion with firmneſs, and reſolution. See InqQu1sIT10N, and 


HERETIC. 
AFFORESTING, AFxFoRESTATIo, the turning ground into 
foreſt. See FOREST. i 
In this ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to deafforeſting. See 
Dx AFFORESTING. | | 
The conqueror, and his ſucceſſors, continued ¶Foreſting the 
lands of the ſubje&, for many reigns ; tilk the grievance be- 
came ſo notorious, that the — 4 of all degrees and denomi- 
nations, were brought to ſue for relief; which was at length 


to his] 


AGA 


obtained, and commiſſions granted to ſurvey and perathby 
late the foreſt, and ſeparate all the new aforeted lands; and 
re-convert them to the uſes of their proprietors, under the 
name and quality of puriiex or ponrellee land. See the ar- 
ticle Puxl Ru. | | 
AFFRAY, or AFFRAYMENT, in law, an affright put upon 
- one, or more perſons. | | 
This, according to the lawyers; may be done without a word 
ſpoke, or a blow ſtruck, --- As, where aman ſhews himſelf 
armed, or brandiſhes a weapon; it may ſtrike a fear into 
others unarmed. 
ray * 88 injury; in which it —_ from an af- 
ult, which is always a particular injury. See ASSAULT. 
AFF REIGHTMEN Th © OE ArmeTiatmr, AFFRETAMEN- 
TUM, 1n law, fignifies the freight of a ſhip. See FREIGHT. 
" Ay is formed from the French, Fi, which expreſſes 
AFFRONTE' *,.in heraldry, is underſtood of animals bore 
In an eſcutcheon; as facing, or with their heads turned to- 
ward each other.--- This is otherwiſe called confronte. 
The word is French; and literally fignifies the ſame. 
AFILIATION. See the article AFFILIATION. 
AFRICAN C See the article COMPANY. 
AF TER-BIRTH, among midwives, the coat, or membranes 
Whereifi the foetus is incloſed, in atero. See Fokrus. 
It is thus called, by reaſon it comes away ſome time after the 
fetus; by way of a ſecond birth, or delivery. Ste DELIVERY. 
Phyſicians uſually call it the ſecundine; it alſo includes the 
Placenta uterina, popularly called, the womb-cake. See Sx- 
CUNDINE. | 
In brutes it is denominated heam, or cleaning. See HAM, Fc. 
AFTER-PAINS are pains felt in the loins, the groin, &c. after 
the birth is brought away. See DELIVERY. - 
They ſeem to ariſe from a diſtenſion of the ligaments of the 
uterus in time of delivery ; and are ſeldom dangerous, unleſs 
aggravated by a detention of the lochia.--- To prevent them, 
oil of ſweet almonds, ſperma ceti, capillus veneris,C&c. are 
uſually preſcribed. 

AFTER-MATH, among husbandmen, the after-graſs, or ſecond 
mowings of graſs; or elſe = or ſtubble cut after corn. 
AGA, in the language of the Mogols, c. ſignifies a great man, 

lord, or commander. 
In which laſt ſenſe, the term is alſo uſed among the Turks: 
thus, the Aga of the Janizaries, is their colonel; and the 
Capi-Aga, the captain of the gate of the ſeraglio. See Ja- 
NIZARY, CAPI-AGA, Cc. | 
The title 4a is is alſo given by way of courteſy, to ſeveral 
2 of ditinQion ; ugh not in any office, or command * 
8 _—_ — to it. 5 8 1 
n tome occaſions, in lieu of Aa, they ſay, „or Agaſſi : 
thus, the 4za or governor of 3 called . 
and the Aga or general of the horſe, Spahilar- Agaſſi. Sec 
Pack, ODa,- Srani, Ge. 
AGAI, or A610. See the article A610. 
AGAPES*, or Acarz, in church-hiſtory, a kind of religi- 
ous feſtival, celebrated in the ancient church, to keep up a 
harmony, and concord among its members. 
® The word is formed of the Greek ayary, dilection; of &ya- 
v, dilige, I love. | . 
In the primitive days the Agapes were held without ſcandal, 
or offence; but in after-times, the heathens began to tax 
them with impurity.---T his gave occaſion to a reformation of 
ele Agape. x | 
The kite of charity, with which the ceremony had ended, 
was no longer given between different ſexes; and it was ex- 
preſly forbidden to have any beds or couches, for the conve- 
niency of thoſe who ſhould be diſpoſed to eat more at their 
eaſe. Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, the abuſes com- 
mitted in them became ſo notorious, that they were ſolemn- 
ly condemned at the council of Carthage. 
Some critics will have it to be theſe Agape that St. Paul 
ſpeaks of, 1 Cor. ch. XI. under the name of the Lord's Sup- 
per; which, they contend, was not the euchariſt, but a feaſt 
accompanying it; held by the chriſtians of thoſe times, in 
commemoration of our ſaviour's inſtituting that ſacrament, 
in his laſt ſupper with the apoſtles.--- The text ſeems to in- 
timate, that the feaſt was held before the communion ; but 
by an ordinance afterwards made, they were obliged to com- 
municate faſting : ſo that the Agape were poſtponed till the 
ent was over. 
Some authors imagine the Agapæ to have been, not a com- 
memoration of our Saviour but a cuſtom borrowed from 
che heathens : Mos vero ille, at referunt,(ſay Sedulius on the 
. XIth chapter of the epiſtle to the Corinth.) de Gentili adbuc 
ſuperſtitione veniebat. And Fauſtus the Manichee is repre- 
ſented in St. Auguſtin, as reproaching the Chriſtians, with 
converting the heathen ſacrifices into Agapæ . 'Chriſtianos ſa- 
317 promo convertiſſe in 18 0 RN | 
AGAPETÆE, in eccleſiaſtical hi ory» a name given to cer- 
tain virgins and widows, who in the ancient church aſſoci- 
ated themſelves with, and attended on eccleſiaſtics, out of 
a motive of piety and charity. | 7 F# 
In the itive days, there were women inſtituted dea- 
coneſſes,; who devoting themſelves to the ſervice * — 


nm 


AGA 


church, took up their abode with the miniſters, ane; 
them in their fun&ions. See DEACONESs. : 
In the fervour- of the primitive piety, there was nothing 
ſcandalous in theſe ſocieties : but they afterwards degenera- 
yes yr iniſm ; inſomuch, that St. Jerom asks, with 
indignation, ande Agapetarum peſtis i eccleſiat introiit? This 
gave occaſion to councils to uppreſs them.—St. Athanaſius 
mentions a prieſt named Leoxti#s, Who, to remove all occa- 


afſiſted| 


AGE, properly denotes the natural duration 


AGE: 


to coagulate into a ſtone. See GH. The ſame author ob! 

ſerves, that the fire will .purge away the colours of Agar. 

He alſo mentions an Agat with a moveable or cloud in jt. 

— l the life of man. 
IFE. | 


The ordinary Age of mankind has be occafiogati varied; 
in ſuch — as to afford a fine inſtance of on wn ane? 
Providence. See Loneavirty. -. 


Lon-of ſuſpicion, offered to mutilate himſelf, to preſerve his|AcE is alſo uſed in chronology, for a century; or a ſyſtem, ' 


loved ion. | 
AG ARIC "in pharmacy a kind of fangous excreſcence, grow- 
ing on the trunks, and large branches of ſevetal trees; but 


chiefly the larch-tree. a we 2 
This 4 alſo called F Agariei, by way of contradiſtinc- 
tion from the mineral Agaric. Dioſcorides derives its name 
from a province of Sarmatia, called Agaria; whence it was 
firſt brought. | to WY 
Several authors, and among the reſt, Galen, take it for a 
root; but the common opinion is for its being of the muſh- 
room kind.—lIt is brought chiefly from the Levant; found in 
Muſcovy, and Tartary ; though an inferior fort alſo grows on 
the Alps, and the mountains of Dauphine, and the Tren- 
tine. It is white, light, tender, ſmooth, brittle, of a bitter 
taſte, pungent, and a little 9 is what the ancients 
called the female 4. * or the male, it is uſually rough, 
yellowiſh, and 7 and is generally excluded out of phy- 
fic, being only uſed in dying. It is probable, this latter is 
what grows on old oaks, beech-trees; the former only 
on the larch. 

Agaric was a medicine in mighty uſe among the ancients, not 
only for the purging of phlegm, but in all diſtempers pro- 
ceeding from groſs humours and obſtructions; as the epilepſy, 
madneſs, aſthma, &c—Yet they complained that it weak- 
ened the bowels, and purged too violently. They had divers 
correQors for it ; chiefly of the aromatic kind : but Dr. 
Quincy ſays, that the beſt way is to baniſh it for good, as the 


preſent practice has almoſt done: for that it rather makes 


cople ſick than purges them; being very nauſeous, and but 
fte cathartic: ſlow in its operation, and by ſtaying too long 
in the ſtomach, exciting terrible nauſeas, followed by ſweats, 
ſyncopes, and languors, which laſt a long time. 

y a chymical ſolution, it paſſes almoſt wholly into oil: it 
yields no volatile ſalt, but abounds with a ſort of ſcaly earth, 
and an acid phlegm ; as to texture, it ſeems much to reſem- 
ble colocynth. X | 
We read of Pillule de Agarico, and Troches of Agaric : but 
they are diſuſed. Agaric is alſo an ingredient in the theria- 
ca Andromachi, where it is admitted in quality of a cor- 
dial; though its cardiac virtue is excepted to as much as its 
purgative. 

AGARIC is alſo a denomination given to an earthy concretion, 

of the colour, and conſiſtence of coagulated milk, which by 

drying, forms a white, light, friable maſs, not unlike the 

vegetable Agaric. 

This is more peculiarly called mineral Agaric, ſometimes ſto- 
Agaric, lac lunæ, or moon's milk, ſternomarga, lithomarga, 


. 
AG AT“, in natural hiſtory, a precious ſtone, partly tranſpa- | 
rent, and partly opaque ; uſually diverſified with a variety of 
colours, veins, ſpots, c. ſometimes exhibiting figures, or 
appearances of natural objects. See STONE, and GEM. 
* The word is ſoie\imes alſo written Achat ; by the Greeks 
and Latins Ax arne, and Achates ; a denomination taken from 
that of a river in Sicily, on the banks of which it was firſt 


There are various kinds of Agats ; which, according to their 
different colours, degrees of tranſparency, c. have different 
names. The principal may be reduced to theſe four, viz. 
the onyx, the calcedony, the black, and the German Agar-. 
See Onrx, and CALCEDONY. 

The Agar has ordinarily a reddiſh teint; but is finely varie- 
gated with ſpots and ſtains ; many of which ſeem very natu- 
rally to repreſent woods, rivers, trees, animals, fruits, flow- 
ers, &c.—De Boot mentions one, of the fize of a nail, 
wherein a biſhop, with his mitre, was very well repreſented : 
turning it a little, a man and a woman's head were ſeen in 


its place. | 
The ſardianis and ſardonyx Agats, are very valuable; the 
latter is of a ſanguine colour, and is divided into zones, which 
ſeem to have been painted by art.—Pliny, Strabo, and Ci- 
ns ſay, that Polycrates's ring was a ſardonyx. See SAR- 
NYX. 


Authors alſo ſpeak of Roman Agats, Egyptian Agars, onyx and 
ſardonyx 4 I A —ͤ— mention A — 2. pet 
ted with points of gold, found in Candia; and called ſacred, 
as being a preſervative againſt the poiſon of vipers, ſcorpi- 
ons, and ſpiders. —Pliny has a whole chapter of the virtues 


of Agats. | 
4gat has always been eſteemed for ſeals; as being a ſtone 
wax will ſtick to. See SEAL, ENGRAVING, Sc. 


AGE, 


The gold wire-drawers burniſh their 


that no 
| gold with an ar; 
| whence the inſtrument made uſe of on that occaſion, is alſo 


called Agar. See Gol p- Wm. 
— Boy bones Hgars to have been formed of ſ ST 


e clay or earth, brought by 8 


or period of an hundred years. See the article CExTURY. 
In which ſenſe, 40 amounts to much the ne, WR, ecn- 
lam, and differs from generation. See SECULAR, and G- 
NERATION.. . | 


AGE is alſo underſtood of a certain ſtate or 2 of the or- 
ur 


dinary life of man: which is divided into 

viz. infancy, youth, manhood, and old Age. 

Infancy, or childhood, preritia, extends as far as the four- 

teenth year. See INFANT, and CniLD. | 

Youth, adoleſcence, or the 4 of puberty, commences at 
ee 


ih and ends at about 25. ADOLESCENCE, PUBERTY, 


5. 8 
Manhood, or the virile Age, terminates at 30. See VIRILE. 
Old Age, ſenectus, —. which is the laſt: though ſome 
divided this into two; reckoning it decrepit Age after 75. 
See LoNGAvIT r. 
AGE, in horſemanſhip, makes a conſiderable point of know- 
ledge; the horſe being an animal that remarkably ſhews the 
progreſs of his years, by correſpondent alterations in his body. 

e HORSE. 


We have charaQeriſtics from his teeth, hoofs, coat, tail, and 

es. See Toorn, Hoor, Sc. 

he firſt year he has his foal's teeth, which are only grin- 
ders and gatherers: the ſecond, the four foremoſt change, 
and appear browner and bigger than the reſt : the third, 
he changes the teeth next to theſe; leaving no apparent 
foal's teeth, but two on each fide above, and two below: 
the fourth year, the teeth next to theſe are changed, and no 
foal's teeth are left, but one on each fide above and below. 
At five years, his foremoſt teeth are all changed; and the 
tuſhes on each ſide are compleat: thoſe which come in the 
laces of the laſt foal's teeth, being hollow, and having a 
ittle black ſpeck in the midſt; which is called the mark 
in a horſe's month, and continues till eight years of Age. See 
Maxrx.---At fix years, he puts up new tuſhes; near which 
appears a little circle of young fleſh, at the bottom of the 
tuſh : the tuſhes withal being white, ſmall, ſhort, and ſhatp. 
At ſeven years, the teeth are all at their growth, and the 
mark in the mouth, appears very plain.— At eight, all his 
teeth are full, ſmooth, and plain, and the mark ſcarce diſcern- 
able; the tuſhes looking yellowiſh.—At nine, the foremoſt 
teeth ſhew longer, yellower, and fouler than before ; and the. 
tuſhes become bluatiſh.—At ten, no holes are felt on the 
inſide of the upper tuſhes ; which till then are very ſenſi- 
ble: add, that the temples begin to be crooked, and hollow. 
At eleven years, his teeth are very long, yellow, black, 


different Ages, 


and foul; but he will cut even, and his teeth ſtand directly 


oppoſite to one another.---At twelve, the upper teeth hang 
over the nether.---At thirteen, the tuſhes are worn cloſe to 
his chaps, if he have been much ridden ; otherwiſe they will 
be black, foul and long. 
2%, As to the hoof.— If it be ſmooth, moiſt, hollow, and 
well-ſounding, it is a ſign of youth: on the contrary, if 
rugged, and as it were ſeamed, one ſeam over another, and 
withal dry, foul, and ruſty, it is a mark of old Ae. | 
3, For the tail. Taking him by the ſtern thereof, cloſe at 
the f on to the buttock, and griping it between the 
finger and thumb; if a joint be felt to ſtick out more than 
the reſt, the bigneſs of a nut, the horſe is under ten : but 
if the joints be all plain, he may be fifteen. 
4, The eyes being round, full, and ſtaring; the pits that 
are over them filled, ſmooth, and even with his temples ; 
1 no 1 to be ſeen, either under or above: is a mark 
outh. 1 
„, The skin being plucked up in any part betwixt the finger 
and thumb, and let go again; if it return ſuddenly to its 
lace, and remain without wrinkles, he may be argued to 


oung. | | 
65 N horſe, growing griſly, above the eye- 
brows, or under the main; or a whitiſh horſe growing 
meanelled, either white or black, all over; may be infal- 
libly concluded extremely aged. 

Laftly, a horſe being young, the bars of his mouth are ſoft 
and ſhallow ; otherwiſe- they are deep, and feel hard and 
rough. See BARS. 0 | 1 
hunting. Deer, and other beaſts of game, have, dif- 
ferent denominations, according to their Age; which ſee un- 
der the article HunTinG. _ | 
The ge of a hart, c. is chiefly judged of by the furniture 
of his head. See HEAD. 


The firſt head, called in fallaw deer, Broches, and in red 


, Pricks,does not come till the ſecond year of their Age: 
the next year, they bear four or ſix ſmall branches: the 
fourth year, eight or ten; the fifth, ten or twelve; the ſixth, 
fourteen or ſixteen ; the ſeventh year, they bear their heads 
beamed, branched, and ſamed, as much as ever they 3 ö 

e 


GE 


The huntimen have ſeveral other marks, wiiereby to not 
an old hart without! ſeeing: Him; as, the ſlot, entries, aba- 
tures, foils, fewmiets; gate, and fraying poſts. SeeHunTiING. 

Act of the Moon, in aſtronomy; is underſtood off the number 
of days elapſed ſince the laſt conjunction, or new moon 3 
called alſo her quarter. Ste CoNJUNCTION} QUARTER, 

hb | 


To find the Moon's Ace. See the article Moox: 
AGE, in chronology.---The 


ſed ſince the creation. See PIM, and'WorLD. 


The ſeveral Ager of the world, may be reduced to three | 


33 cha's, viz: the Age of the law of nature, from A- 
to Moſes.— The ＋ | | 
- Chriſt.---An& the Ae of grate, from Chriitł to the preſent 


The firſt Age, according” to the Jews; conſiſted: of 2447 


ears; according” to Scaliger, of 2372; and atcording: to] 


ſher, of 2513.— The ſecond 4 e, according to the Jews, 
conſiſted” of 1312 77. according to Scal iget, of 1508 ; 
and according to , of 1491.—0Of the d 
have elapſed 1739 years; — 1 Bs too, is controverted 
by chronologers. Petavius will h 


the current þ ung 
1744; according to Baronius 


CARNATION: 

The Romans diſtinguiſhed the time that preceded them into 
three Apes : tlie obſeure or uncertain , which reached 
down as low as Ogyges king of Attica; in whoſe reign the 
deluge happened in Greece.---The fabulous, or herioc Age, 
which ended at the firſt Olympiad: and the 4 a 


ſhonld' de 1743 8 


and Scaliger, 1741. See Ix- 


which commenced at the building of Rome: See 
Lovs, Hxxolc, &c. 


ax the world is the time paſt 
e 


of the Jewiſh law, from Moſes to 


Age; there 
e our Saviour to have been] 


born four years before the vulgar epocha; on which footing, |, 
according to Capella, 


þ 
| 


Among the poets, the four Ages of the world, are the golden, 
the filver, the brazen; and the irom Age. See the Metamor- 
phofir of Ovid; Lib: I. or rather, Heſiod in his poem, Epye 
* ij ug Opera & Dies, ver. 158, Se. 

has deſcribed the four Ages, and the beſt. 


The Eaſt-Indians alſo reckon four Ages ſince the:bogianing. | 


he firſt, which they repreſent” as a ſort of golden Ape, 
laſted, according to them, 1728000 years: in this the god 
Brahma was born; and the men were all giants; their man- 
ners innocent: they were exempt from diſeaſes, and lived 
2 years.—In the ſecond Ae, which laſted 1296000, their 
ajas were born: vice now crept into the world; mens lives 


were fallen to 300 years, and their fize retrenched propor- 


tionally. Under the third Axe, which laſted 8064000 years, 
vice being increaſed, men only attained to 200 years.---The 
laſt Age is that wherein we now live, of which 4027200 
years are already gone; and the life of man ſunk to one 
_ ourth of its original duration. 
Ack, in law, is particularly underſtood of a certain ſtate or 
time of life, wherein a perſon is qualified for certain offices 
of civil ſociety, which' before, for want of years, and diſ- 
cretion, he was incapable of. See PuseRTY, MmoR, Oc. 
By the common law, there are two principal Apes in's man: 
at fourteen, he it as the Age of diſcretion ; at twenty-one 
cars, at fall Age. | | 25 
n a woman, there were anciently fix Ager obſerved: : at 
ſeven years, her father might diltrain'the tenants of his ma- 
nor for aid to marry her; for at thoſe years ſhe may con- 
ſent to matrimony.--- At nine years old-ſhe is dowable; for 
then, or within half a year after, ſhe is ſaid to be able pro- 
mereri dotem, & virum ſuftinere.--- At twelve years, ſhe- is 
able finally to ratify, and confirm her former conſent to ma- 
trimony.---At fourteen, ſhe may take her lands into her own 
hands; and ſhould be out of ward, if ſhe were at this Ae at 
her anceſtor*s death.---At ſixteen, ſhe ſhould'be out of ward, 
though at the death of her anceſtor ſhe was under fourteen : 
e reaſon is, that then ſhe might take a husband able to per- 
form n twenty one years, ſhe may alie- 
nate lands, and tenements. a 
For a man; at the Age of fourteen he may chuſe his own 
Fara, and claim his lands held in ſoecage. Though 
racton limits this to fifteen years; with whom Glanville 
agfrees.—At fourteen, a man may conſent to marriage; as a 
woman at twelye.—At fifteen 
_ peace, an. 24 Edw. I. Stat. 3. — At the Are of twenty-one, a 
man was obliged to be a knight, if he had twenty pounds 
land per annum in fee, or for term of life; anno 1 Raw: II. 
Stat. 1. But this ſtatute is repealed, r7 Car. I. cap. IO. 
The ſame Axe alfo enables him to malte contracts, and ma- 
nage his ow eſtate; which; tif that time, he cannot do 
ith ſecurity of thoſe that deal with hit. | 
; The Age of twelve years, binds to appearance before the 
eriff and coroner, for inquiry after tobberies; att; 52 Hen. III. 


Cap. 14. — The Age of twenty four years enabled a man to 


enter an order of religion; without confent of parents, anno 
4 Hen. IV. cap. 17. | | 


Ad Prier, à petition, or motion made in court, by one in 


. his minority, 14 T an action brought againft him for lands 

coming to him by defcent ; requeſt 1 at the action may 
reſt till he come to full Age. Thils, the court, in moſt cafes, 
ought to grant. * | All ; : Th 


He is the firſt that} 


opght to be ſworn to the | 


A G G 


It is other wiſe in the civil law; which: obliges children iu 

| their minority to anſwer- by their tutors, or curators. Sce 
' TuToR;; CURATOR, ManoRiTY,. Porn, e. 

AGEMGGLANS, or AZAMOGLANS, children of tribute 

raiſed every third year by the Grand Seignior, among the 

Chriſtians whom he tolerates in his dominions. 
The word, in its original, fignifies a Barbarian's child; 
. that is, a child not a Turk. — It is compounded of two Ara- 


bio worde, 19, Cad Anm, which among the Turks fig- 
nifies as muck Dare 1 the Greeks z the * 
eople dividing the world into s or Turks, and Agem ; 
iy the Iver Grecian and Barber 2, wal y. 


The: commiſſioners appointed for this levy, take them by 
force, even out of the houſes of Chriſtians; always claimin 
one in three, and pitching upon ſuch as ſeem the handſomeſt, 
and promiſe to be the moſt handy 
Theſe are immediately conveyed to Gallipoli or Conſtanti- 
nople; where they are firſt circumciſed; then inſtructed in 
the Mahometan faith, taught the Turkiſh language and the 
exerciſes of war, till ſuch time as they become of age to 
bear arms: and out of theſe the order of Janizaries is formed. 
See JANIZARY. | 56) 
Such as are not judged proper for the army, they employ 
in the loweſt and moſt ſervile offices of the ſcraglio as in 
the kitchen, ſtables, Sc. 
AGENT) Acezns, in phyſics, that whereby a thing is done, 
or effected; or that which has a power whereby it acts on 
another; or by its action induces ſome change therein. See 
ACT, and ACTION. | - 
The word Agent is uſed promiſcuouſly with efficient; and in 
| contradiſtindion to patient. See ExFICIENT, PASSIVE, Cc. 
| The ſchools divide Agents into natural, and free. 
Natural or Phyfical AGENTS, are thoſe immediately deter- 
; mined by the author of nature, to produce one ſort of effect; 
with an incapacity to produce the contrary thereto. == Such 
is fire, whic only heats, and does not alſo cool. 
Free or volu AGENT; is that which may 1 do any 
thing, or the oppoſite thereof; as acting not from any pre- 
determination, but from choice. Such is the mind ſup- 
ſed to be; which may either will, or nill the ſame thing. 
ce PRE-DETERMINATION, LIBERTY, WILL, &c. 
Natural Agents, again, are ſubdivided into ani vocal; which 
are ſuch as produce effects of the ſame kind, and denomi- 
nation with the Agents themſelves : and equivocal, whole 
effects are of a different kind, c. from the Agents. See 
EquivocaL, and UnivocaL. | 
he ſchoolmen reckon the following circumſtances neceſ- 
ſary to the being of an Agent, viz. that it be contiguous 
to the object, diſtint from it, have a power over it, a 
ſphere of activity, and a proportion, or rate of acting. 
GENT, is alſo uſed for a perſon entruſted with the manage- 
— of the affairs, either of a corporation, or a private 
erſon. 


In Which nl, the word coincides with depaty, procurator, 
_ ſyndic, factor, &c. See DepuTY, PROCURATOR, SYNDIC, 
ACTOR, Cc. 


Among the. officers in the exchequer, are four Agents for 
taxes. See Tax, ExCHEQUER, c. 

GENTS of . Bank and Exchange, are public officers, eſta- 

bliſhed in the trading cities, of France, to negotiate mat- 

ters between merchants, relating to bills of exchange; and 
the buying and ſelling of goods. Theſe amount to what, 
among us, are called exchange-brokers. See BROKER, and 

EXCHANGE. 

GENT and Patient, in common law, is where a perſon does, 
or gives, ſomething to himſelf ; ſo that he is at the ſame 
time both the doer or giver, and the receiver or party it 1s 
done to.—Such is a woman, when ſhe endows her ſelf with 

rt of her husband's inheritance. - ; 5 

AGEOMETRIA *, a defect in point of geometry, or a devia- 

tion from the ſtrict principles, and concluſions of that ſcience. 


W * 1591 8 

is otherwiſe called Agerometre 3 words are 

pure Greek, Ap tei et, and A — — z though ſome 
times retained 1n Engli 9 


, in middle- age writers, the ſame with an acre 
of land. See ACRE. | | 
AGGLUTINANTS, AcctuTmanTla, in medicine, a ſpe- 
cies of ſtr ing remedies, whoſe office, and as is to 
adhere to the ſolid. parts. of the body, and thus recruit, and 
ſupply the place of what is wore off, and waſted in the 
animal actions. See Mzpicmss, NUTRITION, e. 
* Theſe are moſt of them of the glutinous kind, or ſuch as eaſily 
form themſelves into jellies a — conſiſtences; whence 
| the name nant, Which is of ad, to, and gluten, 
+ . glue. See Grun, and AcoLuTINATION, | 
For the operation and uſe of Azglutinants,, ſee 8 TRENC-· 


he principal ſimples Which come under this claſs, found in 


dhe ſhops, are iſing-glaſs, olibanum, gum arabic, dragons 
' blood, ha, ſago, vermicelli pulſe, comftey, Faun, Ro 


| 
* 


AGI 


See IentwyocoLiA, Gun, OLIBANUM, DRAGON'S blood, 
CAsSIA, PULSE, Wc . LINN 
AGGLUTINATION, literally, denotes the ad of joining, 

or cementing two bodies together, by means of a proper 
juten, or glue. See CAaMENT, GLUE, Oc. | 

In medicine, the term is peculiarly uſed for the appoſition 

or adherence of new ſubſtance; or the giving a greater con- 


ſiſtence to the animal fluids, to fit them the more for nouriſh-| 


ment. See AGGLUTINANTS ; ſee alſo Acckkriox, and 
NUTRITION. | X 
AGGRAVATIONS®, the act of augmenting a crime, or the 
iſhment thereof. See CAR, and PUNISHMENT. 
® The word is compounded of 


In the Romiſh canon law, avation is particularly uſed 
for an eccleſiaſtical cenſur eatning an excommunication 
after three admonitions uſed in vain. See CENSURE. 
From Azgrevation, they proceed to re-aggravation ; which 
is the excommunication. See EXCOMMUNICATION. 

AGGRE GATE“, the ſum, or reſult of ſeveral things ag- 
Se of added together. See AGGREGATION, and 

UM. : a 3-6 ' 

* The word is formed of ad, to, and grev, gregis, a flock, 
or company. | | 
Natural bodies are Aggregates, or aſſemblages of particles, or 
corpuſ les, bound together by the principle of attraction. See 
Bopy, PARTICLE, Fe. 

AGGREGATION, AceEGA To, in phyſics,. a ſpecies of 
union, whereby ſeveral things which have no natural de- 
pendence, or connexion one another, are collected 
together, ſo as in ſome ſenſe to conſtitute one- See Unton. 
Thus, a heap of ſand, or a maſs of ruins, are bodies by 
aggregation. See Bop. MES 

AGGREGATION is alſo uſed figuratively, for aſſociation. See 
8 g | 8 Wk 

e ſay, to be of a company; 'or community by ega- 
tion. An Aggregation of ſeveral doQors to the faculty of 
laws.---In Italy, Aggregation are frequently made of houſes, 
or families; by virtue whereof, they all bear the ſame name, 


and arms. 

AGGRESSOR, in law, he, of two contending parties, who 
makes the aſſault, or Attack ; or who began the quarrel, en- 
counter, or difference. | | 
In criminal matters, it is firſt enquired who was the Aggreſſor ? 
See ATTACK, c. 

AGILD*, or Aci, in our ancient cuſtoms, a perſon ſo 
vile, that whoever killed him was to pay no mul& for his 
death. See AESTIMAT10 Capitis, and UNGILD. 

The word comes from the privative «, and the Saxon, 
Gildan, folvere, to pay. | 
AGILITY, A61L1TAS, a light, and active habitude, or diſpo- 
ſition of the members, and parts deſigned for motion. See 

MuscLE, and MUSCULAR. | | 

AGILLARIUS, in ancient law-books, a hayward, or keeper 
of a herd of catle in a common field. See HAYWARD. 

AGIOF®, in commerce, is a term uſed, chiefly in Holland, and 
at Venice, for the difference between the value of bank notes, 
and current money. See BAXX. 


* The word is originally Italian, where it ſignifies eaſe, con- 


veniency. 

AGISTMENT “, Ac1$TAGE, or AGISTATION, in law, 
the taking in, and feeding the cattle of ſtrangers in the King's 
foreſt, and gathet ing che money due for the ſame. See A- 
GISTOR. | 

* The word is uſually ſuppoſed to be formed of the French 

Gifte, a bed, or lying place : though Kennet excepts to this 
eons, and chock to derive it from Ager, the field, 

or feeding place of cattle ; imagining Agi/ment to have ori- 

been the ſame with Agrariam, Agerizm, or Agroticam, 

the profit of feeeding cattle an ſuch a piece of ground. 1 
AGISTMENT is alſo ufed metaphorically for a charge, or bur- 


den on any thing. : 
In which Enſe we meet with Terre ad cuſtodiam maris A- 
fete, i.e. charged with a tribute to keep out the ſea.--- 
0 Terre Agiftare, are lands whoſe owners are bound to 
ea-banks | 


| _ up the 
AGI TOR, or AGISTATOR, an officer of the foreſt, who 
takes, in the cattle of ſtrangers, to feed therein; takes care 
they do not wander beyond their bounds, or ſtay beyond 
the ſtated time; and receives for the king's uſe, all ſuch tack- 
money as becomes due on that account. See FoREsT, and 
AGISTMENT. | 5 
In Engliſh, they are otherwiſe called, Gzeſt-takers, or Gi/t- 
bakers, und made, by letters to the number of four, 


in every foreſt, where his majeſty has any pannage. See 
CISTMENT. 
or 
See Mo- 
Ton. 
Quan, P 


PANNAGE. | 
Their funQion is termed ie,, and Agiftage. See A- 
os reciprocal tots of a bod] oh . end wa © 
Rn MER Gr Be Famer, 
ver. 8 3 


ad, to, and gravis, heavy, 


term is ſometimes appropriated | 


AGN 


to that ſpecies of earthquake, called Tremor, or Arietatio. 
See EARTHQUAKE. | 
Among philoſophers, it is chiefly uſed for an inteſtine com- 
motion of the Jr of any natural body. See IurESsTIxk. 
Thus, fire is ſaid to agitgte the minute particles of bodies. 
| See FiRE.---Fermentation, and efferveſcence, are attended 
with a brisk Agitation of the particles. See FERMENTA- 
N TOE, * wn ages | 
ITATION of Beaſts in the Foreſt, anciently ſigni dri 
| Of beaſts in the foreſt, See Dxirr, and — — 
AGITATORS, in our Engliſh affairs, were certain officers, 
_ by the army in 1647, to take care of the intereſts 
rowwel leagued himſelf with the Agirators, whom he found 
to have more intereſt than the council of war.---The Agi- 
| #gtors undertook to make propoſals relating to the reforma - 
| tion of religion and the ſtate, | 
AGLECTS, AeLErs, or AGLEEDs, among floriſts, the pen- 
dants hanging on the tip-ends of chives, and ſtamina; as in 
= es, ſpike-graſs, c. Ruſt. Lee Curve, STAMI- 


NA C. 

AGNATI, in the Roman law, the male deſcendants from 

the ſame father. See AGMATIONn, | 

4 ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from Coguati, which in- 

2 — alſo the females deſcended from the ſame father. See 

GNATI, | 

AGNATION, in the civil law, the kinſhip, or relation, be- 
tween the deſcendants of the ſame father, being males, and 
ued — _ males, See 2 — | 

1s original] Latin, farm Auna ſci, to be 

„ born to another. wth 104 | | x 
Agnation differs from Cognation, as the latter is an univerſal 

name, under which the whole family, and even the Agnati 
themſelves are contained ; and 22 g particular branch 
of Cognation, which only includes the deſcendants in the 
male line, , is properly only a civil name, 
as that of Cent, or family; Cognation, a natural name, or de- 
rived from blood. See Co NATO, 
By the law of the twelve tables, males and females ſuc- 
ceeded one another, according to the order of proximity, 
and without any regard to the ſex ; but the laws were af- 
terwards changed in this reſpe&, by the Lex Yocowia; and 
women were excluded from the privileges of Agnation, ex- 
cepting ſuch as were within the degree of conſanguinity 
1. e. excepting the filters of him who died abinteſtate : and it 
was hence that the difference between Agnati, and Cognati 
firſt took its riſe. © 1; 2 
But this difference was again aboliſhed by Juſtinian, and 
the females were re · inſtated in the right of Agnation, and 
all the deſcendants on the father's ſide, whether males or 
females, were appointed to ſucceed each other indiſerimi- 
nately, according to the order of proximity. | 


2 


Hence, c on came to take in all the relations of the 
mother as well as father; and Agnation to be reſtrained to 
thoſe of the father alone. | | 
Adoptive children enjoyed the privileges of 4gnation ; which 
was called civil in their reſpe&, in oppoſition to the other, 
Which was xatzral. See ADOPTION. | 
AGNOETEZ, in church hiſtory, a ſe& of ancient heretics, 
who maintained that Chriſt, conſidered as to his human na- 
ture, was ignorant of certain things, and particularly of the 
time of the day of judgment. 75 
* The word 4s AyranTas formed of a:yvorw, Rnere, I 
do not know. | 
Eulogius, patriarch of Alexandria, aſcribes this hereſy to cer- 
tain ſolitaries in the way 21.4 of Jeruſalem, who in 
defence hereof, alledged divers texts of the New Teſta- 
ment, and among others, this of St. Mark, C. XIII. ver. 
32 * Of that day and hour knoweth no man; no not the 
angels who are in heaven, neither the ſon, but the father 
only.“ The ſame paſſage was made uſe of by the Arians ; 
and hence the orthodox divines of thoſe days were induc 
to give various explications thereof; ſome alledge, that our 
Saviour here had no regard to his divine nature, but onl 
ſpoke of his human. Gthers underſtand it thus, That th 
knowledge of the day of judgment does not concern our 
Saviour conſidered in his wy of Meſſiab, but God only. 
Which is the moſt natural ſolution. 
AGNOMEN, in antiquity, an epithet given to à perſon, 
either by way of prai or diſp e, or from ſome remark- 
able event which became, as it were, an additional name, 
but peculiar to the perſon, and not deſcendible to his iſſue. 
Thus, one of the Scipio's was named Africanus, and the other 
Aliaticus, from the brave atchievements which the one did 
in Africa, and the other in Aſia. : 
The- Aromen was the third in order of the three Roman 
names. Thus in Marcus Tullius Cicero, Marcus is the 
renomen, Tullius the nomen, and Cicero the Agnomen. 
bee NAME, PR £NOMEN, Oe. 
AGNUS CAS TUS, amedicinal ſhrub, hating a monopeta- 
lous flower, and narrow digitated leaf; famous among the 
ancients 28 ap for 17 n . and the 
enti venerea res, pol lutions, &c. | 
revenge Greeks called it Ayres, chat 6 to which has Guce 
agg Caftus, q. d. chaſt chat. 


The 


Acnus DE1, is alſo a name popularly given to that part 


AGONA 


AGO 


AGO 


The Athenian ladies, who made profeſſion of chaſtity, lay 
upon leaves of Agnus Caſtus, during the feaſts of Ceres. See 
CEREALIA. : : 
It is reputed a cooler, and particularly of the genital parts, 
and was anciently uſed in phyſic, to allay thoſe inordinate 


* The word is formed from the Greek; a, certamen, combat; 
this being a kind of ſtriſe, between life and death. 
AGONYCLIT Z*, or AconYCLITEs, in antiquity, à ſe& 
in the ſeventh century; whoſe diſtinguiſhing principle it was, 
never to kneel, but to deliver all their prayers ſtanding. See 


motions ariſing from ſeminal turgeſcences : but it is our of GENUFLECTION. 


the preſent practice. 


AGNUS DEI“, in the Romiſh church, denotes a cake of 


wax, ſtamped with the figure of a lamb, ſupporting the banner 
of the croſs, conſecrated in due form by the pope, to be di- 
ſtributed in preſents among the people, and ſuppoſed to have 
en ns — fies lamb of God ; this being ſuppoſed 
name li i 0 3 

an image, or re — the lamb of God, who took 
away the ſins of the world. f 
They cover it up with a piece of ſtuff, cut in form of a 
heart, and carry it very devoutly in their proceſſions.— The 
Romiſh prieſts, and religious, make a good penny, by ſel- 
ling theſe Agnus Dei's to ſome, and preſenting them to others. 
The pope-conſecrates freſh ones once in ſeven years, the di- 
ſtribution whereof belongs to the maſter of the wardrobe; 
and they are received by the cardinals with a world of re- 


verence, in their mitres.—This ceremony they pretend to 


derive from an ancient cuſtom of the church, wherein part 
of the paſchal taper, conſecrated on holy Thurſday, was di- 
{tributed among the people, to perfume their houles, fields, 
c. in order to drive away devils, and to preſerve them from 
ſtorms and tempeſts. See PASCHAL Taper. 


the maſs, wherein the prieſt, ſtriking his breaſt three times, 


rehearſes, with a loud voice, a prayer beginning with the| the Lex 


words Agnus Dei. 


AGON, in antiquity, a diſpute or conteſt for the maſtery, either 


in ſome exerciſe of the body, or of the mind. 


of 525; the Lex Flavia; the 


* The word is compounded of the privative particle, æ, yoyy, 
knee, and KAive, bend. 
AGORANOMUS*, in antiquity, a magiſtrate of Athens, 
eſtabliſhed for the maintenance of good order, and policy in 
the markets, ſettling the prices of proviſions, and deci ing 
diſputes relating to buying, and ſelling, inſpeQing the weights, 
meaſures and the like. | 
The word is Greek, compounded of a&yoez, market and 
roles, law. | . | 
The Agoranomus was much the ſame with the Carale E- 
dile —_ the Romans. See EDILE. 
Ariſtotle diſtinguiſhes two kinds of 8 the AZora- 
nomi, who had the intendance of the markets; aud the Aſty- 
nomi, who inſpected the buildings. 
AGRARIAN“, in the Roman juriſprudence, a denomination 
given to ſuch laws as relate to the partition, or diſtribution 
of Lands. See Law. "Rc | 
The word-is formed of the Latin Ager, field. 
There are fifteen or. twenty Agrarian laws, whereof, the 
principal are, the Lex Apuleia, made in the year of Rome 
653; the Lex Bebia; the Lex Caſſia, in the year 267; the 
Lex Cornelia, in the year 6733 the Lex Haminia, in the year 
ex Julia, in the year 691; the 
Lex Licinia, in 377; the Lex Alia Licinia ; the Lex Livia; 
Marcia ; the Lex Roſcia, made after the taking of 
| Carthage; two Sempronian laws, in the year 620; the Lex 
Servilia, in 690; the Lex Tboria; and the Lex Titia. 
AGRARIAN Law, Lex AGRARIA, abſolutely, and by 


there were Aonet on certain days, in moſt of the ancient] W of eminence ſo called, was a celebrated law, publiſhed 


feaſts, and other ceremonies in honour of the gods, or he- 
roes, See FEAST, and GAME. 
There were alſo Agoxes eſtabliſhed expreſly, and not attached 


by Spurius Caſſius, about the year 268, for an equal diviſion 
of the conquered lands among all the citizens, and for limit- 
ing the quantity of ground poſſeſſed by each perſon to a cer- 


to any other ſolemnity.— Such was the __—_ mmicus, at A-| tain number of acres.— Thoſe other two in the Digeſt, the 
e 


thens, the 4gno Nemens, inſtituted by rgians in the 
53d olympiad ; the Agon Olympins, inſtituted by Hercules, 
430 years before the firſt olympiad. See NEMEAN, OLYM- 


one publiſhed by Cæſar, and the other by Nerva, only re- 
late to the limits, or boundaries of grounds ; and have no 
relation to that of Spurius Caſſius. 


pic, &c. F 3 AGREAMENTUM, in law, a joining, or put- 
The Romans had alſo Agnes inſtituted after the example o OO 1 of two, or more minds in any thing done, or 
to See ACCORD. - 


the Greeks: the emperor Aurelian eſtabliſhed the Agen Ho- 
lis, Agon of the ſun; and Diocleſian, the Agon Capitolinus, 
which was held every fourth year, after the manner of the 


one. 
Of this there may be three ſorts. The firſt, an Agreement 
executed at the beginning; mentioned in the ſtatute of 25 


olympic games. —Hence, the years inſtead of luſtra, are Edw. III. c. 3. which ſays, * That the goods bought by 


ſometimes numbred by Agones. 


ſtrike the victim. See SACRIFICE, and VICTIM. 


* foreſtallers, being thereof attainted, ſhall be forfeited to the 


AGcon, was alſo a minilter of ſacrifice, whoſe buſineſs was to * king; if the buyer thereof have made Gree with the ſel- 


ler: where the word Gree, otherwiſe called Agreement exe- 


The name is ſuppoſed to have been derived hence, that ſtan- cated, ſignifies payment for the things, or ſatisfaction. 


ding ready to give the ſtroke, he asked Agon? or Agone * ſhall 


- I ſtrike? | 


The ſecond is, an Agreement after an act, that is, where one 
does an act, and another agrees or aſſents thereto, afterwards. 


The Agon was alſo called Popa, Cultrarixs, and Vidtimarius.| The third is, an Agreement execatory, which is, when both 


See Popa. 


parties at one time are agreed that ſuch a thing ſhall be 


AGONALES, in antiquity, an epithet given to the Salii, done in time to come. It is called execstory, in regard the 


conſecrated by Numa Pompilius to the god Mars ſurnamed thing is to be done afterwards. See CONTRACT. 


Gradivas. See SALN. 


AGRESSES, or OGRESSES, in heraldry, the ſame as Pellets. 


They were alſo called Qzirinales, from the Mons Quirinalis, | See PELLETS. 


where my RC. ofinus calls them Azonenſes Salli. 


AGRI CULTURE“, the art of tilling, or cultivating the 


IA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the Ro- earth, in order to render it fertile, and make it bear plants, 


mans, in honour of Janus; or, as _ will — 43 it, in 5 Fark 3 bo See EARTH, SOIL, TiLLING, PLANT, 
nour of the god Agonius, whom the Romans uſed to invoke pee b det f b | 
upon their dig ny buſineſs of importance. See The is formed of the Latin Ager, field ; and cultura, of 


EAST. 


colo, I till. 


Authors vary as to the etymology of this ſolemnity; ſome] The principal and moſt general operations in Agriculture, 
derive it Hot the 148 8 afterwards Mons Quirina- — manuring, ploughing, fallowing, ſowing, harrowing; as 
lis, whereon it was held. Others ſuppoſe it taken from that] Allo, reaping, mowing, c. See the articles MANURE, 


ceremony in the feaſt, where the prieſt holding the naked 


PLOUGHING, SEMINATION, c. 


knife, and ready to ſtrike the victim, which was a ram,] To the operations of Agriculture do alſo belong the ma- 
asked, Agowe ? hall I do it?—This is Ovid's opinion. Faſt.| nagement of the produions of particular countries ; as 


L. I. v3 See SACRIFICE.” 
NISTICH?, in antiquity, a name gem by Donatus to 
thoſe of his ſedt, whom he ſent into the neig 


hops, hemp, vines, tobacco, ſaffron, liquorice, woad, c. 
See Hoes, HEMP, Topacco, SAFFRON, LigQuokict, 


bouring pla- Woan, Se. 


ces, fairs, markets, c. to preach his doctrine; for which To the ſame art belong planting, tranſplanting, pruning, 
reaſon they were alſo called Cireniteres, Circelliones, Caro] Engrafting ; the culture of foreſts, timber, copſes, &ec. See 


pitæ, Coropite, and at Rome, Montenſes. 


PLANTING, TRANSPLANTING, PRUNING, ENGRAFTING, 


® They were called Agonifici, from the Greek «oy combat ; TIMBER, TREE, e. 


in regard they were ſent as it were to fight, and ſubdue the Even gardening, or horticulture it ſelf, is only a branch of | 


people to their opinions. 


Agriculture. See GARDEN, and GARDENING. 


AGONOTHETA?®, AconoTHETES, in antiquity, a ma- Among the ancients, it is frequently called Georgicg. See 
iſtrate choſe among the Greeks, to preſide, and have the 


GEORGIC. 


uperintendency of their ſacred games, or combats; to de- We forbear to ſay any thing about the antiquity or uſeful- 


fray the expences thereof, and adjudge the prizes tothe con- <3 Hf this art; every reader's imagination will ſupply that 


querors. See GAME, COMBAT, &c. 


defect.— It has been cultivated by many of the gr men 


* The word is compounded of aywy, combat, ſacred ſport; and — 9.0 = of — are, Aten, and: confuls ; 


y4sTns he who diſpoſes, appoints, ordains. ; 


Among the Romans, the like officer was denominated D 
fignator, and Mmunerarins. | 
AGON V., AGONIA, denotes the extremity of pain, or a diſ- 


eaſe; when nature makes her laſt effort, or ſtruggle, to 


_ throw off the evil that oppreſſes her. See Pam, DiskAsx, 
and DEATH. ; | : | 


XS 


d | y ſome of their greateſt authors: 
Virgil for inſtance, Cato, Varro, Columella, Conſtantin, 
Porpbyrogenitus, Palladius, &c. | 
The later authors on Agricaltre, are Baptiſta Porta, Hereſ- 
bachius, and Agricola in Latin; Alphonſo Herrera, in Ita- 
lian; Stephens, Liebaut, de Serrée, de Croiſcens, Bellon, 
| — Chomel, in „ and New, Evelyn, . 

witzer, Bradl ey, wrence, in liſh. See GEOPONIC. 
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Aid de C 


Alp Major, or Adjutant, is an officer, whoſe buſineſs is to eaſe 


guards has but one major, who has two Aid Majors under 


Ard, Auxixiun, in our ancient cuſtoms, denotes a ſubſidy or 
ſum of —_— due to the lord, from his tenants, on certain 
ce 


It differed from a Tax, which is impo 
Wanted; whereas the Aid could only be levied where it was 


on che death ofthe lord m 


Fnxx, Lonp, &. 20 


AID 


AGRIPPA *®, a name applied, among the ancients, to children 


livered in an unuſual, or irregular manner ; particularly 
A with the feet foremoſt, inſtead of the head. See 
DELIVERY, and BIRTH. 3 
* They were called Agripp, according to Pliny, aaf Ar: 
parti, born with difficulty. 


AGRYFN IA, ATPTTINIA, a privation of fleep ; otherwiſe call- 


ed watching, waking, vigilie, pervigilium, &c. See WATCH- 


ING SLEEP, Cc. : * 
AGU E, a periodical diſeaſe, of the fever kind, conſiſting in a 


cold ſhivering fit, ſucceeded by a hot one ; and going off in 
a diaphoreſis, or ſweating. See DISEASE. * | 
If the coldneſs and ſhivering be inconſſderable, and only the 


| hot fit felt; the diſeaſe is called an intermitting fever. See 


FEVER. ER, 
According to the periods or returns of the fits, the diſeaſe is 
either a quotidian, tertian, or quartan *. of fever. See 
Nene TERTIAN, QUARTAN, &. Oe 

he next cauſe of Agzes, ſeems to be an obſtructed 11 
tion, or whatever by overloading the juices, retards their mo- 
tion, or occaſions a lentot in the blood. The ſymptoms are 
heavineſs and reaching; a weak, flow pulſe; coldneſs, and 
ſhivering, felt firſt in the joints, thence creeping over the 
whole body; pain in the loins and an involuntary motion of 
the under jaw. | 
A vernal Aue is eaſily cured ; but an autumnal one is more 
obſtinate, eſpecially in aged and cachectical perſons ; if com- 

licated with a droply, 214 —1 c. dangerous. 
hen an Ague proves fatal, it is uſually in the cold fit. 


The cure is uſually begun with an emetic of ipecacuanha, 


an hour before the acceſs ; and compleated with the cor- 
tex peruvianus, adminiſtered in the interval between two 
fits; and continued at times, to prevent a relapſe. See 
CORTEX. | | 
Dr. Quincy endeavours to account for the effect of the 
bark, from the irregularity, aſperity, and ſolidity of its particles, 
which fit it to break thoſe viſcidities in the juices whereby the 
capillaries were obſtructed, and to draw up the ſolids into a 
tenſion, ſufficient by the vigorous vibrations enſuing thereon, 
to prevent any future accumulation thereof. -The firſt in- 
tention, he obſerves, is anſwered by giving the blood a grea- 
ter momentum; and the ſecond, dy its corrugating the nerves 
d rendering the contractions of the veſſels more brisk an 
eible. Hence alſo its effects upon ſuch as are apt to ſweat 
immoderately. 


AID, or AyDE *, AUxIT1UM, literally denotes the help, ſuc- 


cour, or aſſiſtance, which any perſon lends another, when 
too weak to do, or avoid ſomething. | 
* The word is French, formed, acccording to M. Menage, from 
the Italian Aitare; and that from the Latin Adjutare, to 
help, or aſſiſt. 


Arp, or AyDE, in _ is when a petition is made in cou 


for the calling in of help from another perſon intereſt 

in the matter in queſtion; who, it is FR may not 

only ſtrengthen the * cauſe who thus prays for Aid, 

but alſo prevent a prejudice arifing to his own right.--- This 

: —— Aid prier, but this courſe of proceeding is now much 

iſuſed. | 

A city or corporation, holding a fee-farm of the king, may 
ag # Ad of him; if any thing be demanded of them re- 

ating thereto. ? 

The Aid prier, is ſometimes alſo uſed in the king's behalf, 


to prevent any procecding againſt him till his council be call- 
7 


ed, and heard wh 
prejudice, or lofs. 
, an officer in an army, whoſe buſineſs is to at- 


—ä— 


mandy: but the more common 


' ſon, rod, calf of the 1 


AIGLETTE, in heraldry. 


cc call- AI GUE Moarive, in natural hiſtory. See Aqua Marina. 
ave to ſay for avoiding the king's | AIGUISCE', Atcv1sse', or Ecu1sCE, in heral 


AIR 


Such alſo was the Aid Chevel, or capital Aid, due by vaſſals, 


to the chief lord, or the king, of whom they held in capite. 
Sec g cf = hs are three kinds. a4 T 

arit, of chivalry ; or, as they call it, Pour faire 
Chevalier, 1 making his eldeſt fon an t, 2 

a age of IF years : the ſecond of marriage, or 
pom fille marier, towards marrying his eldeſt dau hter.-—Both 
theſe, with all charges incident thereto, are taken away by 
Stat. 12 Car. II. See Tenure, Service, Sc. Some 
will have them to have been fitſt eſtabliſhed in En _ by 
William the conquetor; and afterwards . to - 
inion is, that the con- 
22 — 4 them with him. The third was of ranſo 

e when the lord was taken priſoner by the enemy. 8 

RANSOM. 4 nt. 
In ſome provinces there was a fourth kind of #4 ; due 
whenever the lord ſhould undertake an expedition to the ho- 


ly land. See CRoIsaDE, S.. . 


e alſo read of Ad: paid the lord, when he was minded to 
purchaſe any new land, or tenement. Theſe were only 
ted once in his life.---Alſo Aidt for the repairing, and 
ortifying of caſtles, ſeats, c. | 
Lat were at firſt impoſed by the lord, or king, at what rate 
he pleaſed ; but by a ſtatute of 3 Edw. I. a reſtraint was laid 
on common perſons being lords, and they were tied down to 
a fixed proportion : by a ſubſequent ſtatute, the ſame rate Was 
extended even to the king. | | 


Aids ſeem ta have been firſt eſtabliſhed with a view to the 


clients and freedmen of ancient Rome, who made preſents to 
their patrons towards his daughter's fortune, as alſo on his 
birth-day, and on the other ſolemn occaſions. See PATRON, 
and CLIENT.--- Accordingly, Bouteiller relates, that in his 
time, they depetided on the courteſy and good will of the 
7 for which reaſon they were called, Droits de Com- 
ance. | 
Te biſhops alſo received Ai from their eccleſiaſtics, called 
Symodals, and Pentecoſtals. They were to be paid at the time 
of their conſecration ; or when they had à king to enter- 
tain ; or when called by the pope to his coutt, or to a 
council; as alſo when they went to receive the Palliam. 
See SYNODALS, Se. | | 
Add, that the archdeacons exacted Aids from the clergy of 
their juriſdiction. See PROCURATION, c. 


A1Ds are alſo uſed in matters of polity, for any extraordinary 


taxes, or impoſitions occaſionally levied by the king, and 
parliament, upon the ſubjects; ro ſupport the charges of Pe 
ee 


r when the ordinary revenue proves ſhort. 
UBSIDY. 


Alps, in the manage, are helps, or aſſiſtances, which the horſe- 


man contributes towards the motion, or aQion required of 

the horſe; by adifcrete uſe of the bridle, caveſon, ſpur, poin- 

„ and voice. See BRIDLE. 

Such a horſe knows his Aidt, anſwers his Aids, takes his Aidi 

with vigour, &c.---The Aids are made uſe of, to avoid the ne- 

ceſſity of corrections. The ſame Aids, given in a different 

manner, become corrections. 

The Aidt uſed to make a horſe go in airs, are very diffe- 

= from thoſe required in going upon the ground. Neu- 

Caſjrie. ? 
he inner heel, inner leg, and inner rein, are called inner Aidt. 

Ihe outer heel, outer leg, 6c. are outer Aids. 

ee the article EAGLET. 


a term ap- 
plied to acroſs, when its four ends are ſharpen fo however 


as to terminate in obtuſe angles. See CROs9. 


tend the general officers, and receive, and carry their orders, | The croſs 4gziſce differs from the croſs fitchee, in that he lat- 


as occaſion requires. 

When the king is in the field, he uſually 
lunteers of quality to carry his orders, who are called the 
king's 4ids de Camp. | | 

the Major of part of his duty ; and to perform it all in his 
abſence. See MaJoR, and ADJUTANT. 

Some Majors have ſeveral 4d Majors.---Each troop of 


him; or more, according as the buſineſs requires. See 
TRooP, and Gap. | 
Every regiment of foot hath as many Aid Majors as it con- 
tains battalions. When the battalion is drawn up, the A 
Major*s poſt is on the left, beyond all the captains, and be- 


hind the lieutenant-colonel. See Rrentzxr, BATTALION, 
Cc 


occaſions, e SUBSIDY, SERVICE, e. 


ſed at any time when 

3 and where the particular occaſion fell out. See 
X. 7727 5 4 | 

Such was the 4d de Relief, due from the tenants in fee, up- 


to his heir; towards the charge 
of a relief of the fee, of the 


ints young vo- 


6 


| 
\ 
' 


A 


ſuperior lord. See RxTur, 


AILE *, or Amt, in law, a writ which lies where the 
- ther, or great 


er goes tapering by degrees to a ſharp point ; whereas only the 
— of the — * — 22 See FITCHEE. th 


gran 
grandfather called Beſaile, was ſeized of lands 
or tenements in fee- ſimple, on the day he died; and a ſtranger 
abates or enters the ſame day, and diſpoſſeſſeth the heir or 
grandchild. See ABATEMENT- 
r mandarin Fr 1, Avus, grandfa- 

IR, AER, in phyſics, a thin, fluid, tranſparent, compreſſible, 
and dilatable body; ſurrounding the terraqueous globe to a 
conſiderable height. See EARTH, and TERRAQUEOUS. 
Air was conſidered by ſome of the ancients as an element ; 
but then, by element they underſtood a different thing from 
what wedo. See ELEMENT. 
It is certain, that Air, taken in the popular ſenſe, is far from the 
ſimplicity of an elementary ſubſtance ; though there may be 
ſomething in it, which bids fair for the appellation.---Henc 
Air may *diſlinguithed into valgar, or heterogeneous, an 

oper, or elementary. | 


xigar or Heterogeneoxs AIR, is a coalition of corpuſcles of vari- 


ous kinds, which together conſtitute one fluid maſs, wherein 
we live and move, and which we are continually receiving 
and expelling by reſpiration.--- The whole aſſemblage of this, 
makes what we call the atmoſphere. See ATMOSPHERE. 

Where this Air or atmoſphere terminates, there ther is ſup- 


| red to commence; Which is diſtinguiſhed from 4, in that 


* 7 
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it does not make any ſenſible refraQion of the rays of light, | 


which Air does. See ETRER, and REFRACTION. 
The: ſubſtances whereof Air conſiſts, may be reduced to two 


kinds, viz. 1%, The matter of light, or fire, which is continu- 


ally flowing into it from the heavenly bodies. See FIRE. 
8 To whic 
_ of the earth. MAGNETISM. 


2®, Thoſe numberleſs particles, which in form either of va- 


. pours, or dry exhalations, are raiſed from the earth, water, 
minerals, vegetables, animals, c. either by the ſolar, ſub- 
terraneous, or culinary fire. See VAPOUR, and EX HA- 


LATION. 
Elementary Alx, or Alx properly ſo called, is a certain ſubtile, 
homogeneous, elaſtic matter ; the baſis, or fundamental in- 
edient of the atmoſpherical Air, and that which gives it the 
denomination. | co pb 
Nature and Origin of AIR. The peculiar nature of this aervel 


matter, we know but little of; What authors have advanced 


concerning it being chiefly conje&ural. We have no way of 

- examining it a or ſeparating it from the other matters it 

is mixed with ; and conſequently no way of aſcertaining with 
vidence what belongs to it abſtractedly from the reſt. 

Dr. Hook, and ſome others, will have it to be no other than 

the ether it ſelf ;.or that fine, fluid, active matter, diffuſed 


. through the whole expanſe of the celeſtial regions : which co-| 


incides with Sir Iſaac Newton's Subtile Medium, or ſpirit. See 
- SETHER, MEDIUM, and SPIRIT. 


In this view it is ſuppoſed a body ſa generis, ingenerable, 1 | 


_- corruptible, immutable, preſent in all places, in all bodies, &c. 

Others, conſidering only its property of elaſticity, which they 
account its eſſential and conſtituent character; ſuppoſe it 

mechanically producible; and to be no other than the matter of 
other bodies altered, ſo as to become permanently elaſtic.--- 
Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral experiments, which he made“ for 
the production of Air; taking production for the obtaining 
_ © a ſenſible quantity thereof, from bodies wherein it did not 
appear either at all, or in ſo great plenty.“ Among the 
ſeveral ways of doing this, the fitteſt for practice, he ob- 
ſerves, are fermentation, corroſion, diſſolution, decompoſi- 

tion; the boiling of waters and other fluids ; and the mutual 
action of bodies, eſpecially. ſaline gnes, upon each other.” 

Hiſt. of Ar. He adds, that 8 folid mineral bodies, 


9 


unſuſpected of elaſticity, being plunged in corroſive unelaf - 
tic menſtrua, will by a proper comminution of their parts | 
afford acon 


_ © in the conflict, | 
= ly a Air. Ubi ſupra. 
Oft q 


he ſame opinion is Sir I. 


derable quantity of permanent- 


attractive force, are not ſeparable without a vehement 


1 8 
„ W K 0 


true permanent Air. 
adds, Gunpowder generates Air by exploſion.” id. 


We have here, therctore, not only the materials whereof Air] L. 
ſhould be made; but the means of doing it: with regard to]. . 
which, the Air is divided into real or permanent: and appar , 


rent or tranſient.---For, that all which appears to be Air does 
not continue ſuch, is evident from the inſtance of an æolipile; 
the water of which being ſufficiently rarefied by the fire, ruſhes 
out in a ſharp whiſtling blaſt, perfectly reſembling. Air, while 
the motion laſts; but ſoon loles that reſemblance, eſpecially 


in the cold, and returns by condenſation into its original]. 


water: and the ſame may be obſeryed of alcohol of wine, 
and other ſubtile and fugitive ſpirits, raiſed by diſtillation.--- 


Whereas real Air is not reducible by any compreſſion, con- 
: denſgtion, or the like, into any other ſubſtance belide Air. 
See /LOLIPILE. 7 


Water, then, though it may put on an aerial nature for a 
While, yet is not capable of perſiſting therein: and the ſame 
may be ſaid of other fluids.---The furtheſt they can go, is to 

become vapour ; Which is the matter of the fluid rendered 
much rarer, and 


it is not capable of undergoing the alteration neceſſary to be 
induced in it; but gives way and flies off too Toon. 


-- 


to the ſame as that between vapour and exhalation ; the on 
e. gr. being dry, the other moiſt, (Fc, See VAPOUR, 3 
-  EXHALATION:. _ . 

We can goa little further 


14 


. ed like wires, or ſhavings of wood, or coiled like the ſprings off 
watches, and 


i probably, may be added the magnetical effluvia} 
: | 


Newton ; © The particles of}, 
denſe, compact, and fixed ſubſtances, cohering by 4 ſtrong | 
t, 


or perhaps not Without fermentation; and ſuch bodies be- 
ing at length rarcficd by ſuch heat or fermentation, become 
Optics.“ Thus, the ſame author} . 


put in a brisk motion.---For a ſubſtance.to] .- 
become permanent Air, it muſt be of afixed kind: otherwiſe, 


o that] -- 
the difference between permanent and tranſient Air, amounts, 


vil 
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AIR 


above a miltion of times more ſpace than it before poſſeſſed.---* 
But, as all bodies are ſhewn to have an attractive and a repel - 
ling power ; and as both thefe are ſtronger in bodies, the den- 
ſer, more ſolid and compact they are: hence it follows, that 
when by heat, or any other powerful agent, the attractive 
force is ſurmounted, and the particles. of the body ſeparated ſo 
far as to be out of the ſphere of attraction; the repelling power 
commencing thence, makes them recede from each other with 
a ſtrong force, ꝓroportionable to that wherewith they before 
cohered ; and thus they become permanent Air. Hence, ſays 
the ſame author, it is, that as the particles of permanent Ar are 
groſſer, and ariſe from denſer bodies, than thoſe of tranſient 
Air, or vapour: true Air is more ponderous than vapouf; 
and a moitt attnoſphere lighter than a dry one. Optics, p. 371, 
Sc. See Ar TRAcTION, REPULSION, Sc. fy 
But, after all, there may ſtil be reaſon to doubt, whether the 
matter thus produced from ſolid bodies have all the properties 
of Air; and whether ſuch Air be not traſient, as well as that 
from humid ones ; though notto that degree.---Mr. Boyle ar- 
gues, from an experiment made in the £:r-pump with lighted 
match; that thoſe light and ſubtile fumes into which the fire it 
ſelfſhatters dry bodies, have no ſuch ſpring as Air; ſince they 
Were unable to hinder the expanſion of alittle Ar, included in a 
bladder they ſurrounded. y Mech. Exper. Yet in ſome 
ſubſequent experiments, by diſſolving iron either in oil of vi- 
triol and water, or in aqua-fortis ; a large aerial bubble was 
roduced, which had a real ſpring ; ſo as to hinder the ſurround- 
ing liquor from regaining its place ; and which, by the appli- 
cation ofa warm hand, readily dilated it ſelf like other Air, and 
broke into the liquor in ſeveral 1 ; and even 
through the liquor into the open Air. Ubi ſupra 


The ſame excellent perſon further aſſures us, he procured 


areally elaſtic ſubſtance from divers other matters; as bread, 


grapes, muſt, ale, apples, peas, beef, c. and from ſome 


ies by. only burning them in vacuo, particularly paper, 
harts-horn, c. which yet, upon further examination, was ſo 
far from being pure Air, that animals incloſed-in it, not only 
could not reſpire it without harm ; but even died ſooner than 
- vacuo, where there was nothing like Air. Phyſ. Mecban. 


+ 8 of M. de la Hire at Paris, and of M. Stancari at 


Bott an ox, or the like, is now in the Air. 
Y 


— 0 


* % ——⅜) ) 


6 Mr Boyle even obſerves, that there may be many compounded! 


other operations of one ſort of matter upon another, may be 
mous bodies, 


_ univerſal 
tion of moit of the phanomena relating to our world.---- Its 
been reduced to preciſe laws and demonſtrations; in which 
 METRY 
Mechanical 


to bodies through it; as in the propagationof ſounds, ſmells, 


together. Thus, the glaſs windows of ancient buildings are 


f corroding glaſs. | 
Tus calphurs, — — make a conſiderable article in the 


AIR 


inds of ſalts in the Air, which we have not on earth; ariſing: 
from different ſaline ſpirits, fortuitouſly meeting and mixing 
ſometimes obſerved to be corroded, as if they had been worm- 
eaten; though. none of the ſalts abovementioned have _— 


Air; on account of thoſe many volcanos, grottos, caverns 
aud other ſpiracles chiefly affording that mineral, diſperſed 
through the globe. See SULPHUR, VoLcano, & 

And the aſlociations, ſeparations, attritions, diflolutions, and 


conſidered as a ſource of numerous other neutral or anony- 
unknown to us. 


Ar, in this general ſenſe, is one of the moſt conſiderable and 
ents in all nature; being concerned inthe produc- 


part of the reſearches 


erties and effects, including a great 
my bilofophers, have ſome of them 


and diſcoveries of the modern p 


form they make a branch of mathematics, called Puenmatics, 
or Aerometry. See MATHEMATICS, PNEUMATICS, and ABR0-| 


METRY» perf 5 41 
es and Effect: of AIR. Ie, Fluidity. That 
the. Air is a fluid, is evident from the eaſy paſſage it affords 


and other effluvia: for this argues it a body whoſe parts give 


among themſelves; which is the definition of a fluid. See 


way to any force impreſſed, and in yielding, are eaſily move 
FLvip.--See alſo Sounn, G64. | — 
They who, with the Cartefians, make fluidity conſiſt in a 


to that character: thus, in a darkened room, where the ſhe 


curateweaher-glaſſes are obſerved never to remain a moment 


thus, as the degree of fire is continually varying, according 
to the circumſtances and poſition of the heavenly bodies; thi 


ee Fx. | 

Hence, in good meaſure, it is, that on the tops of the high 4 

mountains; the ſenſes of ſmeling, hearing, c. are found ve- 
4 xy feeble. See r 6 2275 

- 1% Yes t. 


Thus, glaſs veſſels, exhauſted of their Air, are eaſily cruſhed 
to pieces 
- hollow ſegments of a f here, exactly fitting each other, being 


height of about thirty inches above the ſurface of that in the 
baton. The reaſon of which ſuſpenſion, is, that the mercury 


To ſay no more, we can actually wei 


_tull of condenſed Air, in 'a receiver void of Air. See 
"Gn wer ya — —— accoeding © th 
Ihe weight of Air is continually v g, ac ing to the 
* — degree of heat, and coll.-—Ricciolus — its 
Weight to 


10 2 1 to 1356; Galileo only makes it as 1 to 400.— 
Mx. OL 


— 
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— 
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experiment: thus, the hand, applied on the orifice of a veſſel 


this is the caſe, is evident hence; that if the whole apparatus 


de included in an Air-pump; in proportion as the Air is ex- 
hauſted fr 


if on, as 1 to 9383 and thinks, all things conſidered, the 
Proportion of 1 to 4000 may be taken as a medium; for there 

— — e any preciſe ratio, ſince not only the Air, but the 
Water It . is continually 


perpetual. inteſtine motion of the parts, find Air alſo anſwers 


cies of external objects are brought in by a ſingle ray; they 
appear in a-continual fluctuation; and thus even the more ac- 


at reſt. See WEATHER=- Glaſs. 


| 


The. cauſe of this fluidity of Air, is attributed by ſome late 
philoſophers to the fire intermixed therewith ; without which, 
they n here would harden into a ſolid, im- 
penetrab 


maſs. And hence, the greater the degree of fire 
therein, the more fluid, moveable and pervious the Ar: and 


Air is kept in a continual reciptoeation. 5 


MovuNnTAIN::* © wo us | 
or gravity;--- That the Air is heavy, follows 
from its l weight being an eſſential property of 
matter. See WEIGHT, GRAVITY. | | | 

But we have infinite arguments of the ſame from ſenſe, and 


empty of Air, ſoon feels the load of the incumbent atmoſphere. 
y the weight of the Air without. So, two ſmall 


emptied of Air, are preſſed together with a force equal to an 
hundred pounds, by the pondus of ambient Air. | 
Further, a tube, cloſe at one end, being filled with mercury 
and the other end immerged in a baſon of the ſame fluid; and 
thus erected: the m&\cury in the tube will be ſuſpended to the 


in the tube cannot fall lower, without raiſing that in the baſon ; 
which being prefſed down with the weight of the incum- 
bent atmoſphere, cannot give way, unleſs the weight of the 
mercury in the tube, exceeds that of the Air out of it. That 


the ſame, the mercury falls: and gradually let- 
ting in the Air again, the mercury reaſcends to its former 
height.-—This makes what we call the Torricellian experiment. 
ee I ORRICELLIAN. - ri 5 
Ar for à veſſel, 
full even of common Air, by a very nice ballance, is found 
to weigh more than when the Air is exhauſted ; and the effect 
is proportionably more ſenſible, if the ſame veſſel be weighed 


of water, to be as i to 1000; Merſennus as 


Me, by 4 more accurate experiment, found it about 


varying. 


altitude. 


Add, that experiments 
. t places neceſlarily vary, in regard of the dif- 
fer em heights of the places, and diferent conſiſtenoes o 


1 TIO 1 


AIR | 


Itmuſt be added, however, that by experiments made ſins 
before the 3 the proportion of Air to water was, 
firſt, found as 1 to 840; then, as 1 to 852; and a third 

as 1 to 860. Phil. Traxſ. Ne 181.— And laſtly, by a very 
ſimple and accurate experiment of the late Mr. Hawksbee ; 


the —_— n was ſettled as 1 to 885, Phyſ. Mechas. er. 
Nut eſe experiments being all made in the ſummer * wh 


when the barometer was twenty - nine inches 4 high ; Dr. Ju- 
rin thinks, that at a medium between heat and cold, when 


the barometer is thirty inches high; the portion between 
the two fluids, . taken my to boo : | 4 


Arr, then, being heavy and fluid; the lawy of its gravitation, 
or preſſure, may be inferred to be the ſame as in other flu- 
ids; conſequently, its preſſure, muſt be as its perpendicular 
ee FLutD. | | | 

This is alſo confirmed by e 


ment. For, removing the 


Torricellian tube to a more elevated place, where the incum- 


bent column of Air is ſhorter ; a proportionably ſhorter column 


of mercury is ſuſtained ; it being found to defcend at the rate 


of one fouth of an inch, for every hundred foot of aſcent. 


LEVELLING. 


n this principle depends the ſtructure and office of the baro- 
meter. See BAROMETER. | 3 


From hence, alſo, it follows, that the Ar, like all other fluids, 


muſt preſs 2 every way. Which is confirmed by what 
we obſerve of ſoft bodies ſuſtaining this preſſure without any 
change of figure; and brittle bodies, without their breaking: 
though the preſſure upon them be equal to that of a column 
of mercury thirty inches high, or a column of water of thirty- 


two. foot.---Itis obvious, that no other cauſe can preſerveſuch 


bodies unchanged, but the equable preſſure on all ſides, which 


| reſiſts as much as it is reſiſted. ' And hence, * removing 
the 


or diminiſhing the preſſure on one fide only; the effect of the 
3 is ſoon perceived on the other. of 


or the quantity and effect of this preſſure of the atmoſphere 
on the human body. See ATMOSPHERE. 

From this gravity of the Air, conſidered with its fluidity, ſe- 
veral of its uſes and effects are deducible.--- And, 16, by means 
hereof, it cloſely inveſts the earth, with all the bodies on it; 


and conſtringes and binds them down with a force amounting, 
according to the computation of M. Paſchal, to 2232 ads 


weight, upon every ſquare foot, or upwards of 15 pounds upon 
every inch ſquare.--- Hence, it prevents, e. gr. the arterial 
veſſels of plants and animals, from being too much diſtended 
by the impetus of the circulating juices, or by the elaſtic force 


of the Air ſa plentifully lodged in the blood. Thus, we ſee, 


in the operation of cupping, that upon a diminution of the 
preſſure of the A, the parts of the body grow tumid ; which 


| neceſſarily alters the manner of the circulation through the 


The ſame cauſe hinders the juices from oozing and eſcap- 


ing through. the pores of their containing veſlels : this is ex- 
perienced by ſuch as travel up high mountains, who, in pro- 
portion as they aſcend, find themſelves grow more and more 
relaxed; and at length fall into a ſpitting of blood, and other 
hemorrha es; by reaſon of the Air not ſufficiently bindin 
up the veſlels of the lungs.--- The like is obſerved of por 
mals incloſed in the receiver of an Air-pump, who, as the 
Air is taken from them, ſwell, yomit, drivel, dung, 'urine, 
ſweat, Sc. Sec VACUUM. 
2% The mixture of 3 1 eſpecially fluid ones, 
is chiefly owing hereto. Hence many liquids, as oils and ſalts, 
which readily and ſpontantonſly mix in Air, upon taking that 
1 remain quietly in their ſtate of ina. * 
o, It determines the action of one body upon another. Thus, 
e fire which burns wood immediately goes out, and its flame 
diſſipates upon removing the Air; by reaſon ſomething is then 
wanting to preſs the corpuſcles of fire againſt thoſe of the fuel, 
and prevent the too ſpeedy diffuſion of the flame. The ſame 
is obſerved of aqua-regia, and gold; the menſtruum ceaſing 
any longer 8 on the metal, after the Air is taken away. 
And upon the ſame determining power of the Air it is, that 
Papin's digeſtor is built. See DicgzsTQR. Wie 
Hence allo it is, that on the tops . mountains, as on the 
ike of Teneriffe, the moſt ſavoury bodies, as pepper, ginger 
alt, ſpirit of wine, Ae. have no ſenſible taſte; for want of 
their particles being preſſed upon the tongue, ſo as to enter its 
ores, but inſtead thereof, being diſſipated and blown wy 
br ins heat. The only ting that there retains its ſayour, 
chiefly owing to its unctuous quality; 
in virtue whereof, it adheres cloſely to the part, and is not 
eaſily blown nw | 7 
From this principle of gravity chiefly ariſe our winds; which 
are only Arr put in motion by ſome alteration in the equilibri-- 
Ip. Hen) or a por of yielding effion by 
9. Elaſticity,---or a power of to an impreſſion 
contracting its dimenſions; and, upon removing or diminiſh- 
ing the impreſſive cauſe, returning to its former ſpace or fi- 
gure;--- This elaſtic force is accounted the diltinguiſhing pro- 
perty of Air; the other properties hitherto enumerated 
common to it with other fluids. WY 


canary wine, which is 


Of this power we have numerous proofs.--- Tthis, 2 blown 
bladder being Fauerzed in_the hand; ws Gag the nel 
Iz ern * BITS at 4 os ' hs " 
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'r ſenſibly reſiſt; ſo as upon ceaſing to compreſs; the cavi- 
„ e rh ſurface, are readily, expanded] 


elaſticity, the ſtruQure and office of the| 


ties or improtiepginede in its 
Again, an filled up. 
On this property of 
Air-pump depends. See Alx-Punu r. | 
This niſus or endeavour to expand, every particle of Ar al- 
ways exerts; and thus ſtrives againſt an equal endeayour of 
the ambient particles; whoſe reſiſtance happening by any 
means to be weakened, it ſtrait diffuſes into an immenſe ex- 
* tent.---Hence it is, that thin glaſs bubbles, or bladders. full 
of Air, and exactly cloſed; bein included in the exhauſted 
receiver of an 4:r-pump, burſt, by the force of the included 
air, So a bladder quite flaccid, containing only the ſmalleſt 


uantity of air; ſwells in the receiver, and appears quite full. 
| And the ſame effect is found, by carrying the flaccid bladder 


to the top of an high mountain. ; 
This power does not ſeem to have any limits aſſigned it; 
does it appear capes, by any means whatever, of being de- 
ſtroyed or diminiſhed.---Mr. Boyle made ſeveral experiments 
with a view 3 how long Air, brought to egreateſt 
degree of expanſion he could reduce it to in his 4r-pump, 
would retain its ſpring; and could never obferve any ſenſible 
diminution ; even though this poor thin Air was clogg'd ſome 
months with a weight, which one would wonder how it ſhould 
Wt 8 a moment. 
e 
the ipring of the Air may be ſo diſturbed by a violent preſ- 
ſion, as to require ſome time to return to its natural tone. 
The weight or preſſure of the Air, it is obvious, has no-depen- 
dence on its elaſticity ; but would be the ſame, whether the 


Air had ſuch property or not.---But the Air, in being elaſtic, | 


is neceſſarily affected by the preſſure, which reduces it 


into ſuch a ſpace, as that the el ny which re- acts againſt 
the compteſſing weight, is equal to that weight. See Com- 
PRESSION, 


In effe&, the law of this elaſticity, is, that it increaſes as the 
denſity of the Air increaſes ; and the denſity increaſes, as the 


force increaſes where with it is preſſed. Now, there muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be a balance between the action and re- action; i. e. 
the gravity of the Air which tends to compreſs it, and the 
elalkicity of the Air which endeavours to expand it, muſt be 
© Equal. See DENSITY, REAcriox, . | 
ence, the elaſticity increaſing, or diminiſhing univerſally 
as the denſity increaſes, or diminiſhes, i. e. as the diſtance 
between the particles diminiſhes or increaſes; it is no mat- 
ter whether the Air be compreſſed, and retained in ſuch 
' ſpace by the weight of the atmoſphere, or by any other 
means: it muſt endeavour, in either caſe,” to expand with 
the ſame force.—-And hence, if Air near the earth. be pent 
up in a veſſel, ſo as to cut off all communication with the 
external Air; the preſſure of the inclofed Arr will be equal 
to the weight of the atmoſphere, Accordingly, we find Mer- 
cury ſuſtained to the ſame height, by the elaſtic force of 
Air incloſed in a glaſs veſlel, as by the whole atmoſpherical 
preſſure.— See further under the article ELASTICITY. 


Mr. Hawksbee, by a later experiment, has ſhewn, that 


„ — 


nor] 


9 


heavieſt bodies among us. Hence, again, as is it proved, 


—6—— 
3 


_ Þ Acad: An. 1704. See EARTHQUARE. '' 


n the ſame princi 1 may Air be artificially condenſed. See 
' CONDENSATION of ir. CN; | 
And hence the ſtructure of the wind-gun. See Wix p-Sux. 
Dr. Halley aſſerts, in the Philoſoph. Tranſactiout, that from 
the Experiments made at London, and by the academy del 
_ Cimento at Florence, it may be ſafely concluded, that no 


force whatever is able to reduce Ar into eight hundred times 


leſs ſpace than what it DN poſſeſſes on the ſurface of our 
carth. In auſwer to which, 
. moirs of the French academy, maintains, that there is no fix- 
ing any bounds to its condenſation ; that 2 and greater 
Ec 


weights will ſtill reduce it into Teſs and leſs compaſs; that 


it is only elaſtic in virtue of the fire it contains; and that 
as it is impoſſible ever abſolutely to drive all the fire out of 


- it, it is impoſſible ever to make the utmoſt condenſation. 


The dilatation of the Air, by virtue of its elaſtic force, is found | 


to be very ſurpriſing; and yet, Dr. Wallis ſuggeſts, that we 
are far from knowing the utmoſt it is capable of. In ſeve- 
ral experiments made by Mr. Boyle, it dilated firſt into nine 
times its former ſpace; then into 31 times; then into 60; 
then into 150. 


13679 times its ſpace: and all this by its own expanſive force, 
without any help of fire. Sce RaREFACTI1ON. 5 


* * 


MANONETE R. ox ad | | 
Hence it appears, that the Air we breathe, near the ſurface 
of the earth, is compreſſed by its own weight into at leaſt 
1 the 13679th- part of the ſpace. it would po 


Yu 
-1 
1 


tion of Ariſtotle, that Air, rendered ten times rarer than be- 


8 


= hot rarefaQion' of Air to ariſe wholly from the fire. contained in 


onſieur Amontons, in the me- oF 
tion, or dilatation and contraction, in all bodies. Sce Vi- 


ä 


to 150. Afterwards, it was brought to dilate -into|: 
8000 times its ſpace; then into toooo, and even at laſt into 


-mometer. See THERMOMETER. | 
M. Amontons firſt diſcovered that Air, the denſer it is, the 
more it will expand with the ſame degree of heat. See Dtx- 


with a moderate —— of warmth, may enable it to pro- 


would be equal to a cylinder of mercury, whoſe 
Aual to. the ſurface of the earth, and its height containing 


_ tains orbs equal in weight to 36 fathoms of that wherein 


by the preſſure of a column of mercuty 14636 times 28 
inches high, . e. 409640 l 


pable of ſo much the greater effect; and thar, for inſtance, 
' the heat of boiling Water increaſes the ſpring of our 


derate effect, may have a very violent one in ſuch lower 


be ſome, whoſe violence, thus aſſiſted by weight of the Air, 


nuates into the pores of bodies, 
gious faculty 
is mixed withal, into perpetual oſeillations. In effect, the de- 


of lungs: for the contained ir alternately expanding and 


HFence, we find, that no vegetation or germination will pro- 


latation of the Air within them. See VEGETATION, GER- 
|  MINATION. . Ten- rw 
On thisdepends the ſtructure and uſe of the manometer. See 'F 


— w 
* * 


- ble ſometimes cleave in the 
bubble of included / 
From the ſame principle 
tation; neither of Which will 
poſed ſubjeQs, in vacuo. 

MERTAT Ion. 
In this we have 


. 


» ©... it;” and henice, by increaſing the degree of heat, the degree 
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of rart faction may be carried ſtil! further than its ſpontane du: 
dilatation: See Heart.” © 2 bon - a 


On this principle depends the ſtructure and office of the ther- 


% 


SITY. | | 
On this foundation, the ſame ingenious author has a dif- 
courſe to prove that the ſpring and weight of the Air, 


** duce even earthqu es, and other of the moſt vehement 
** commotions in nature.” WOE | 
According to the experiments of this author, and M. de la 
Hire, a column of Ar on the ſurface of earth, 36 fa- 
thoms high, 'is equal in weight to three lines on ot mer- 
cury; and it is found, that equal quantities of Air poſſeſs 
ſpaces reciprocally proportional to the weights where with 
ey are preſſed: the weight of the Ar, therefore, which 
would fill the whole ſpace poſſeſſed by the terreſtrial globe, 
e is e- 


as many times three lines, as the atmoſpherical ſpace con- 


the experiment was made. Hence, taking the denſeſt of all 
bodies, e. gr. gold, whoſe gravity is about 14630 times 
_ than that of Air in our orb, it is eaſy to compute, 
that this Air would be reduced to the ſame denſity as gold 


: 40% inches: fince-th& bulk of Air, in 
that caſe, would be in the reciprocal ratio of the weights 
wherewith they are preſſed. This 409640 inches, therefore, 
expreſſes the height at which the barometer muſt ſtand, 
where the Air would be as _ as gold, and the number 
2 n lines, the thickneſs to which our column of 36 fa- 
thoms of Air, would be reduced in the ſame place. 

Now, we know, that 409640 nches or 43528 fathoms, is 
only the 74th part of the ſemidiameter of the earth: and 
when you are — that, whatever matters there be, they 
muſt be heavier than gold: It is not improbable, therefore, 
that the remaining ſphere of 6451538 fathoms diameter, may 
be full of denſe Air, heavier by many degrees, than the 
that the more Air is compreſſed, the more does che ſame de- 
gree of fire increaſe the force of its ſpring, and render it ca- 


Air 
beyond what it ordinarily is, by a quantity equal to one third 
of the weight wherewith it is preſſed: we may infer, that 
a degree of heat, which in our orb can only produce a'mo- 


orb; and that as there may be many degrees of heat in na- 
ture, beyond that of boiling water, it is probable there may 


may be fufficient to tear aſunder the ſolid 


- 


globe. Mem. de 


This elaſtic power of the A, is the ſecond great ſource of 
the effects of this important fluid. In virtue hereof, it inſi- 
carrying with «t this prodi- 
tf expanding; and that ſo eaſy to be excited: 
whence it muſt neceſſarily put the particles of the bodies it 
gree of heat, and the A's gravity and denſity, and conſe- 

uently its elaſticity and expanſion, never remaining the ſame 
or two minutes together; there muſt be an inceſſant vibra- 


BRATION, OSCILLATION, Oc. 


This reciprocation we obſe:ve' in ſeveral inſtances, particu- 
larly plants, the traches or Air-veſſels whereof, do the office 


contracting, as the heat increaſes or diminiſhes, by turns 
preſſes the veſſels, and-eaſes.them again; and thus promotes 
a circulation of their juices. See VEGETABLE, CIRCULA- 


TION, r. 
ceed in vacuo.-- Indeed, beans have been obſerved to grow 
a little tumid therein; which had led ſome to attribute that to 
vegetation; which was really owing to no other than the di- 


11 


rom the ſame cauſe 


it is, chat the Air contained in the bub- 
bles in ice, by its cohtinual' action, burſts the ice: and thus 
glaiſes and other veſſels _ tly crack, when their con- 
tained liquors are frozen.” Thus, alfo, entire columns of mar- 
winter-time, from ſome little 
uiring an increaſed elaſticity. 

ariſes all putrefaction and fermen- 
proceed, even in the beſt diſ- 

See PUTREFACTION, and FER- 


a ſingular inſtance of the' wonderful efficacy 
of Air, that it can change the two kingdoms, and convert 
vegetable ſubſtances into animal, and animal into vegetable. 
See ANIMAL, £&r. i. Lo 9 WET {a 


In effe&, all natural corruption and alteration ben er 


' ſand, or duſt, on the tops of high mountains, have been 


- 


gold, being very difficult to volatilize 
proportion of it in the atmoſphere. - in the chymiſts labo- 
ratories, Where aqua regia is preparing; the Hir becoming 
impregnated with an unuſual quantity of this ſalt; gold con- 
tracts à ruſt like other bodies. RS 
Stones alſo undergo the common fate of metals---Thus, Pur- 
ral obſerved 


gradually to become ſofter; and moulder away in the Air; 
and the like Mr: Boyle relates of Blackington ſtone. See 
"it. Ths 


metal, when ſuſtained in the Air, than the menſtruum it}. 
ſelf did which emitted fumes, on thoſe parts of the metals 


- 2%, Air volatilizes fixed bodies. Thus ſea - ſalt being * firſt | 


the acid to it ſelf, and when ſaturated there with, is volatile. 
See TARTAR, e. r 9 b 
304, Air alſo fixes volatile bodies. Thus, though nitre or 


and fall down in form of aqua ſecunda. See Fixirv. 
de diffuſed through the ir, all the bodies whereof that is a 
proper menſtruum, being diſſolved thereby, are brought into] 
In chymiſtry, not only the preſence or abſence of the Air, 
but even its being barely open, or incloſed, is of great con- 
ſequence.— Thus, camphire fired in acloſe veſſel, runs whol-| 
ö 

; 


moved, and a candle applied, 


% 


+ 
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Effedts of the different ingredients of the Ain Ar not only 


the Air to liquify ; when liquified'fet to dry again, then fuſed 


aof 


earth behind. See VorLartirle, VOLATILIZATION, Se. 


4 be the leaſt chink whereby the included 4r commu- 
nicates with the atmoſphere, it immediately kindles. So an 
_ ounce of charcoal inclofed in a crucible well luted, will 


ration of its black colour; but the minute Air being let in, 
of all animals and vegetables; which can only be calcined in 
keſpeck of its mechanical properties, Rey denſity, e. 

Places th marcaſites, — | 2; Gat 
m places, ing with marca 2 ing 'vitriolic ſalt 


AIR 


pend on Air; and metals, particularly gold, only ſeem to be 
durable and incorruptible, in virtue of theit not being per- 
vious to Air. ---—Accordingly, names ſlightly wrote in the 


known to remain 40 years, without being in the leaſt altered 
or effaced. See CORRUPTION, ALTERATION, &. 


aQs by its common properties of gravity, and elaſticity, but 


there are numerous other effects, arifing from thepeculiat in- 


2 whereof it conſiſts. 


preſſure wid attrition, but as à chaos containing all kinds 
of menſtruums, and conſequently having wherewithal to 
diſſolve alf kinds of bodies. See-DissoLUTION:-  ” 
It is known, that iron and copper readily diſſolve, and be- 
come ruſty in Air, unleſs well defended with oil —Boerhaave 
aſſures us, he has ſeen pillars of iron ſo reduced by Ar, that 
one might crumble them to duſt between the fingers; and | 
for copper, it is cotiverted by the Air into a ſubſtance much 
like the verdegreaſe pfoduced by vinegar. See Ixon, Cor- 
PER, VERDEGREASE, RUST, Se. SST AT 
M. Boyle relates, that in the ſouthern Engliſh colonies, the 
Treat guns ruſt [o faſt, that after a few years lying in the Air, 
arge cakes of crocus martis may be eaſily beat off them. 
Acoſta adds, that in Peru the 4&r diſſolves lead, and con- 
ſiderably increaſes its weight. Vet gold is generally eſteemed 
indiſſoluble by Air; being never found to conttact ruſt, 
though expoſed ever ſo long. Mn 5 
ſea ſalt, which is the only menſtruum 1 4 of acting on 
; there is but a ſmall 


See GorD, c. 


bec ſtone, whereof Salisbury cathe conſiſts, is 


STOXNE:---He adds, that Air may have a notable operation 
on vitriol, even, when a ſtrong fire could act no further on 
Dame author has even found the fumes of a ſharp| 


: 
| 
liquor to work more ſuddenly and manifeſtly on a certain] 
N 
it covered. 75 


calcined, then fuſed by the fire, and when fuſed expoſed to 


and, the operation thus repeated: will by degrees be 
wholly evaporated ; nothing remaining but a little 


Helmont mentions'it as a mighty arcanum in chymiſtry to 

render fixed falt df tartar volatile: but the thing is eaſily ef- 
fected by Air alone; for if ſome of this ſalt be expoſed to] 
the Air in a place replete with acid vapours, the ſalt draws 


aqua-fortis readily evaporate by the fire ; yet, if there be an 
putrefied urine near the place, the volatile ſpirit will be fixed, 


„Add, that Air brings many quieſcent bodies into action 
Fr. excites their * powers. Thus, if an acid vapour 


a ſtate proper for action. See Ag1D, r. 


ly into ſalts ; whereas, if curing the proceſs, the cover be re- 
the whole flies off in fame. Sof 

to make ſulphur inflammable, it requires a free Air: in a 
cloſe cucurbit, it may be ſublimed a thouſand times without 
kindling. "Sulphur being put under a glaſs bell, and a fire] 
plied, riſes into ſpirit of ſulphut per campanam: but if} 


remain without loſs for fourteen « | 
of a melting furnace; though the thouſandth part of the fire 
in open Air, will preſently turn it into aſhes.Helmont adds, 
that the charcoat remains all that white without any alte- 


— 


it falls inſtantly into white aſhes. The ſame holds of the parts 


— 


Ar: in cloſe veſlels they never become any other than 
lack coals. .. See CALCinaTION, CHARCOAL, . 
The Arr is liable to abundance Gf alterations, not: only in| 


but alſd in teſpe& of the ingredients it co of. 


and other mortalities which are dread . 


The redſon heredf is, mat 


is uſually followed by a wet ſpring and frui 


— 
2 — — — — — 
= 


-. exhale 


days in the intenſeſt heat} 


obſerved to predominate in the fir, which rots the hang- 
+ And is often ſeen lying on the ground in à whitiſh ef- 


( 


— —— — — — — — 
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the mineral exhalations affect the 4ir ſo ſenſibly, that their 
filver coin is frequently diſcoloured in their purſes; and the 
ſame efflu via change the colour of Mr. Boyle was 
aſſured by a — — who poſſeſſed ſome ground wherein 
there were ſeveral veins of metals, and other minerals, that 
he had 2 illars of fumes -aſcending thence ; 
ſome having no ſcent; ſome an ill one, and/ſomefew a good 
one.— In 2 from Sc. where there are mines 
of ſulphur, the Ar at times becomes very unwholeſome ; 


| | ' __ whence frequent epidemic diſeaſes, c. It is added, that the 
hus, 1, it not only diſſolves and attenuates bodies by its] | , 


mines near the cape of Good Hope, emit fuch horrible fumes 
from the arſenic that abounds there, that no animal can live 
near them; ſb that ſuch as have at any time been opened, 
were obliged to be immediately cloſed again. 


The effluvia of animals alſd have their effect in varying the 


Ain; as is evident in contagious diſeaſ es, murrains, 
be Air. See 

PLAGUE, EFFLUvia, PERSpiRATION, &fc:  . + 

The like is obſerved in vegetables. Thus, a good part of 

the clove-trees which grew ſo plentifully in the iiland of Ter- 


nate; being felled at the ſollicitations of the Dutch, in order 


to — — the value of that fruit ; ſuch — enſued. in 
the Ar, as ſhewed the ſalutary effect of the effluvia of the 
clove-trees, and their bloſſoms : the-whole iſland, ſoon after 
they were cut down, becoming exceeding ſickly. - This, a 
hyſician who had been upon the ſpot; and -From whom Mr. 
yo had the relation, attributed to the noxious ſteams of a 
volcano there; the ill quality whereof, had been corrected 
by the aromatic effluvia of thoſe ſpicy bloſſoms. 
he Air is alſo liable to alterations fe 


winter'; by n the pores ate locked up by the froit,-or 
covered by ſnow; the ſubterrameous heat being all the while 
at work, and preparing a fund, to — wr 1 np the enſuing 
ring.---Hence it is; that if the ſame ſeed be ſown in the 
ſoil, in autumn and fpring, and the degree of heat 

be the ſame, a very different effect will be found ; and for 
the like reaſdn, rain-water gathered in the ſpring, is found 
to have a pechliar virtue in reſpect of corn; which being 
ſteeped therein, affords a much larger quantity of ſpirits than 
otherwiſe.---Hence alſo, we fee why a very ſeverb winter, 
ſummer; and 
vice verſa. 


Again, from the winter's ſolſtice to the ſummer's, the ſun's 
_ rays growing ſtill more and more perpendicular, their im- 


ulſe on the earth's ſurface becomes rhoreand more power- 
I; by-which the glebe or ſoil is more and more relaxed, 
ſoftened and putrefied; till he arrives at the tropic: where, 


with the force of a chymical agent, he reſolves the ſuper- 
to parts of the earth into their principles; water; oil, ſalt, 


e. which are all ſwept into the atmoſpticre: See Hear. 
And hence we conceive the nature of meteors, which are 
either collections of ſuch effluvia, or diſperſions thereof. See 


METEoR.---Theſe meteors, too, have conſiderable effects 
on the Air; and thus thunder is known to put liquors upon 


- fermenting afreſh, See TuuxDER, FERMENTATION, Cc. 


In effect, whatever alters the degree of heat; will make a 
proportionable alteration in the matter of the Air. Mr. Boyle 
ſuggeſts ſomething further on this head, viz. that. the ſalts, 
Sc. which in a warin ſtate of weather were kept in a fluor, 
and mixed together, ſo as to be itt a condition to act con- 


| zungen ; Nw a remiſſion pf the warmth, may loſe their 


uidity motion, ſhoot ir 


. 


to cryſtals, and thus ſeparate 


nin. . 
The height or depth of the Air makes a further alteration, 
the. exhalations being few of them able to aſcend above the 


the inhabitants of one 


tops of high mountains, as appears from thoſe plagues, where 
i fi periſhed 


| de of a mountain have 
without the leaſt diſorder on the other ſide. 


Vor muſt drought and moiſture be denied their ſhare in va- 


rying the ſtate of the atmoſphere.---In' Guinea, the heat 
with the moiſture, conduce ſo much to putrefaction, that 
the pureſt white ſugars are often full of maggots; and their 
drugs ſoon loſe their 'virtue, and of them grow ver- 


many of 
minous. It is added, that in the iſland. of St. Iago, they 
are 2 to expoſe their ſweetmeats daity to the ſun, to 
the moiſture they had contracted in the night, which 
would otherwiſe occaſion them to putrefy. .. | 
On this principle depends the"fttuQure and office of the hy- 


a 2 See HYGROMETER. 
Ih 


beſe diverſities in the Er, are found to have an influence 


on the operation, experiments, c. of philoſophers, chymilts, 


erik Cars denn procurt oil of ſulphur per c: 

*hus, is. is very difficult to £ N ur per cam 
panam in a clear dry atmoſphere, its being then | ſo 
ready to eſcape into the Air: but in a thick; moiſt Air, the 


dil comes in abundance. 80, att ſalts melt eaſieſt in a elou- 


dy Air; and when melted, ad moſt forcibly: And all ſe- 
pa — ſucceed beſt 2 ſuch bet 1 of — * 
on iti a place Where any acid ſpirir'is floating in the 
5, in imbide the ſame; and of fixed become volatile. 
Hence, the experiments made of falts'at here the 


Ar is plentifully- impregnated with ful | from 
— prove — den thoſe wade 09 the dr. . 


f from the ſeaſon of the 
year.---T hus, few ſubtefraneous effluvia are emitted in the 


| 
| 
G 


| 
+ 
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jects in other —4 of the kingdom, where wood, turf, Se.] Alx, in muſic, ſignifies the melody, or the inflection of a mu- 
are the uſual fuel. Hence alſo, metalline utenſils, Qt. ruſt} fical compoſition. See MeLopy. | 
much ſooner at London, than in other parts; where there] The word is alſo uſed for aſong it ſelf. See Son. 
are fewer acid corroſive corpuſcles in the Air; and fermen-|AiRs, . denote the artificial, or practiſed motions 
tation; which is eaſily raiſed and carried on in a place free of a managed horſe. See /HorSEMANSHIP. * 
of ſulphur, is impracticable in places where ſulphurous ex- Such are the demi-yolt, curvet, capriole, croupade, balotade, 
halations aboutid:---If pure well-fermented wine be carried] and ſtep and leap ; alſo; advancing, yerking, and bounding. 
into a place where the fir is repleniſhed with the fumes off Some authors tak Ain in a more extenſive ſenſe; and di- 
new wine then fermenting ; it will begin to ferment afreſh.] Jide them into low, and high. 
So ſalt of tartar ſwells; and as it were ferments, when car- The low Airs include the natural paces, as trotting, walking, 
ried into a place where ſpirit of nitre, vitriol, or ſea-ſalt 1s 2 „and terra- a- terra. See Pack, TLROr, GALLoe, 
proparing- It is matter of common obſervation among c.-—- 1 0 which may be added, prancing, idling, ſtopping, 
ewers, diſtillers, vinegar - makers, &fe. that at the time] and turning. See PASSAGE. 1 
when the ſeveral plants uſe to be in flower, the reſpective] The high, or raiſed 4irs, are all ſuch motions as riſe higher 
juices ferment, and the proceſs ſucceeds the beſt.--- Add, than the terra-a-terra; as the demivolt, curvet, He. ; 
that ſtains cauſed by vegetable juices, are obſerved to be[AIR-Pume, a machine, by means whereof the Air may be ex- 
beſt taken out of linen, at the time when the ſeveral plants] hauſted out of proper veſſels. See AiR. 
that afford them are in their prime. This, Mr. Boyle obſerves, | - The uſe and effect of the Ar- pump, is to make, what we po- 
has been experienced in the ſtains of juice of quinces, hops, - pularly call, a Facuum; which, in reality, is only a degree of 
c. one of which latter, eluding all the endeavours that rarefaction ſufficient to ſuſpend the ordinary effects of the at- 
could be uſed to get it out, has vaniſhed of it ſelf the] moſphere. See the article Vacuun, 
next hop-ſeaſon. _ | o <3 1 By this machine, therefore, we learn, in ſome meaſure, what 
Aſter all, ſome of our more cutious andpenetrating natura- our earth would be without an atmoſphere ; and how much 
liſts, have obſerved certain effects of Air, which do not ap- all vital, generative, nutritive, alterative power, depend there- 
to follow from any of the properties, or the materials] on. See ATMOSPHERE. 
above recited. On this view r. Boyle has compoſed an The principle on which it ĩs built, is the elaſticity of the Ar 7 
expreſs treatiſe of Suſpicion: about ſome unknown properties of | as that on which the common, or water-pump is founded, is the 
the Air.---T he phænomena of fire and flame in vacuo, feem, W. of the ſame Air. See Punt. | 
according to him, to argue ſome. odd unknown vital ſub- he ſtructure of the 4r-pamp is, in itfelf, more ſimple even 
ſtance diffufed through the Ar, on account whereof, that fluid] than that of the water-pump.— The latter ſuppoſes two prin- 
becomes ſo neceſſary to the ſubſtance of flame: but what- .ciples, gravity and elaſticity likewiſe : ſo that the water-pum 
ever this ſubſtance be, it ſhould ſeem by its ſudden waſting or} * mult firſt be an Ar. pump, 5. e. muſt rarify the Ar ere it raiſe 
ſpoiling, that the quantity thereof is very inconſiderable, in the water. In effect, water being a dormant un-elaſtic fluid, 
proportion to the bulk of ir it impregnates with its virtue; in] needs ſome external agent to make it aſcend ; whereas Air 
regard, when the flame can no longer ſubſiſt in it, the Ar, aſcends in virtue of its own elaſtic activity: its natural ten- 
upon examination, is not found to have undergone any alte- dency is, to ſeparate and leave a vacuum; and all that remains 
ration in any of its properties. Sce FLAME. 9 to art, is to prevent the ambient Air from ſupplying the place 
Other inſtances to countenance ſuch ſuſpicions, are, the ap- of what thus ſpontaneouſly flies * | 
pearance and growth of ſalts in many bodies, which either To ſay no more, to make water aſcend, the force where- 
afford them not at all, or not in that plenty, unleſs expoſed | with it is preſſed" downwards, is either to be diminiſhed or 
to the Air. Mr. Boyle mentions ſome marcaſites dug from] increafed in one part, mare than another; like a ballance in 
under ground, which being kept in a dry toom, ere ſoon] equilibrio, one of whoſe ſcales may be made to riſe, either 
covered. over with a vitriolic efloreſcence, and in a little by diminiſhing its on weight, or increaſing that of the 
time, by- the ration of the Air on them, were in great] other: the water, therefore, recedes from the common cen- 
part crumbled into a powder exceeding rich in copperas ;Þ- tre of gravity, by the very power wherewith it tends to- 
though they had probably lain, many ages entire under] Wards it, indirectly or: ſecondarily applied; for that two ſi- 
ground ; ſo, the earth or ore of allom, and many other mi- miliar centripetral forces being made to act contrary to each 
nerals, robbed of their ſalt, metals, ot the like, will in tract] other, what the one over-balances the other, muſt have the 
of time recover them; and the like is obſerved of the cinders effect of a e ee the * where- 
of ſea-caal at the iron works. See MixE, METAL, IRox, by Air rarefies or diminiſhes, does not reſpect the centre of 
Askese. ii |; 20; N * the earth, but the, centres of its own particles ; being no 
Mr. Boyle adds, that ſome lime in old walls. has in time} other than a certain implanted power whereby they imme- 
ained a large effloreſcence of a nitrous nature, fr 


* 


| om which] diately tend to recede from each other. See REerELLIiNG 
 falt-petre was procurable, Add, that the colcothar of vitriol} Pe . co. het ab oe 
is not naturally corroſive, nor can any ſalt be procured from] The invention of this noble inſtrument, to which the preſent 
it even by the ion of water; but being cx-oſed a while to 05 is indehted for fo many fine diſcoveries.; is aſcribed to 
the Ar, it yields a ſalt, ptentifully. Ste COLCOTHAR. tto de Guerick, the celebrated conſul of Magdebourg ; 
| The exiſtence of ſuch hidden properties, is alſo argued, from] who exhibited his firſt public experiments therewith, before 
the acceſs of the Air rendering antimonial medicines emetic,} the emperor and the ſtates of Germany, at the breaking up 
and diſpoſed to produce faintings and heart-burnings ; an of the imperial diet at Ratisbon, in the year 1654, 
| from its ſpeedy corrupting and mouldering of trees dug from Dr. Hook and M. du Hamel, indeed, aſcribe Ge invention 
under ground, which had for ages remained firm, and al-] to, Mr. Boyle; but that ingenious author frankly confeſſes 
moſt impervious to the ax. Sce ANTIMONY, and SustER-| de Guerick to have been beforehand with him. Some at- 
RANEOUS. ; . 15 tempts, he aſſures us, he had made upon the ſame founda- 
To fay no more, the ſilks in Jamaica, if expoſed to the Air, tion, before he knew any thing of what had been done a- 
ſoon rot; even while they preſerve their colour: whereas, | broad : but the information he afterwards received from 
if kept from the r, they hold their firmneſs and dye: and | Schottus's Mechanica Hydrazlico - Puenmatica, publiſhed in 
the ſable taffety worn at Braſil, becomes in a few days of an iron] 1657, wherein was an account of de Guerick's experiments, 
grey colour in the Air; but in the ſhops preferves its hue; and] firſt enabled him to bring his deſign to any thing of matu- 
ſome leagues beyond Paraguay, white people ſoon grow | rity.---From hence, with the affiſtance. of Dr. Hook, after 
tawny ; but as ſoon recover their native colour, upon remov- two or three unſucceſsful trials, aroſe a new 4ir pune ; more 
ing out of that quarter. Theſe, out of a great number of in-] eaſy and manageable than the German one: and hen 
ſtances tending the ſame way, may convince us, that notwith-] rather from the great variety of experiments that illaſtrious 
—— all the diſcoveries hitherto made concerning Ar, author 9 75 it to, the engine came to be den | 
there ſtill remains a field for future inquiries. + 7 Machina Boyle. „ » 
Alx, in medicine, Se. makes one of the fix non-naturals, See | Structure and aſe of the Air-PUmMe.--:The baſis or eſſential part 
' Nox-natzrah, HEALTH, DISEASE, .. V2, TOs | | | 
From obſervations on bleeding in cheumatiſms, and after] a common pump, or ſyringe; having a valve at the bottom, o- 
taking cold, it is evident, the Air can enter with all its quali- | 
ties, and vitiate the whole texture of theblood, and other juices. 
From the palſies, vertigoes, and other nervous affeQions ſel, as a. recipient. SeeEMBOLUS, VALVE, and RECIPIENT. 
cauſed by damps, mines, Sc. it is evident r thus qualified | 8 ** l 1 
enn relax and obſttuct the Whole nervous ſyſtem. See The reſt, being only circumſtances N reſpecting conve - 
Dau, G.. And from the colics, finxes, coughs, and con-|  niency, has been diverſified and improv 
-famptions produces by damp, moiſt, and nitrious Ar, it is evi-| according to the ſeyeral views and addreſs of me makers.--- 
| 


— 


— 


— 


— 


5 dent it can corrupt and ſpoil the noble organs, &c.—8See fur- hat of Otto de Guerick, being leſt artful, laboured under 

tber under the article ATMOSPHERE. Path ſeveral defects, in reſpe& of the force neceſſaty to work it 

Hinare Alx, is 4 fine aerial ſubſtance, ſuppoſed, by ſome anato-- which was very great; andthe progreſs at berg beſide that 

- miſts, to be ineloſed in the labyrinth of the inner ear, and to mi- N to be kept under water; and allowed of no change of 
niſter to e due conveyance of ſounds to the ſenſory. See ſubjects for experiments. 1 


. 


\ LABYRINTH, SOUND, and HEARING: I Mx. Boyle, by degrees, removed ſeveral of theſe inconve- 
j | Bat the exiſtence; of ſuch inmnate Ain has of late been called in niences; an alleviared others: but ſtill the working of bis 
|  qQueſtion,and even diſproved. See I pump Was laborious 'by reaſon of the preſſure ofthe Armo- 


-— Ipher&s 
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and again; the Air in the receiver is at length rarefied to 


per end of the barometer. See BAROME TER, and TokRI- 


For the proportion of Air 


of ſtrokes of the pi 
= = e piſton, o 
Vor. I. 
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ſphere, a. great part of which was to be removed at every ex- 
uction, aller a vacuum was nearly arrived at.— But this in- 
convenience has been ſince removed by Mr. Hawksbee, who 
by adding a ſecond barrel and piſton to the former, to riſe as 
the other fell, and fall as it roſe ; made the preſſure of the 
atmoſphere on the deſcending one, of as much ſervice as it 
was of diſſervice in the 1 
Some of the Germans have alſo brought the Air-pump to do 
the oppoſite office of a condenſer, but this is not to make 
the iofirucgent ſo much better, as more complex. See Cox- 
DENSER. ' | 
The ſtrucure of the Air-pump, as now made among us, with 
all its advantages, is repreſented in Tab. Pxexmatiss, fig. 16. 
It conſiſts of two brazen barrels or cylinders, repreſented by 
a a aa; Which communicate with each other by a canal 
paſſing between them at d d, and with the receiver 0600, by 
means of the hollow wire bh; one end whereof opens into 
the canal of communication, and the other into a like canal 
»n; Which penetrating the plate ii ii, opens into the re- 
ceiver. 

Within the cylinders are two emboli, or ſuckers made of 
braſs, and fitted with cork and leather to the cavities of the 
barrels, ſo as exactly to fill the ſame; each being furniſhed 
with its valve, and terminating at top in a rack c, by which 
it is to be worked. 

At the bottom of either barrel is another valve ; by which 
the Air may paſs out of the communicating canal 44, and 
conſequently out of the hollow wire and the receiver it ſelf, 
into the cylinder, below the piſton ; from whence by the 
valves of the piſton it may proceed into the upper ſpace of 
the cylinder, and thus into the open Air. 

For the application of this mechaniſm.—The winch 65 being 
turned upward and downward; its ſpindle 5, catching by 
its teeth into the racks, will raiſe and _— the two piſtons, 
alternately. Now, the conſequence of depreſſing a piſton, 
is, that the Air before incloſed between it and the bowren of 
the cylinder, being thus crouded into a leſs compaſs, will, 
by its elaſtic force, which now exceeds the preſſure of the 
atmoſphere, * up the valve of the piſton, and thus eſcape; 
till what little remains be of the ſame denſity with the ex- 
ternal Air incumbent on the valve. 

This done, and the ſame piſton being again raiſed in its turn, 
from the bottom of the cylinder to the top; the little Ar 
before left, will of neceſſity expand it ſelf, ſo as to poſſeſs the 
whole ſpace of the cylinder thus deſerted by the piſton: upon 
which, its force or preſſure upon the valve at the bottom of 
the cylinder, being now inconſiderable; the other, denſer 
Air of the receiver, hollow wire, and canal of communicati- 
on, by their ſuperior elaſtic force, will lift up the valve, 
and thus pals into the cylinder of rarefied Air, till both be 
of the ſame degree of denſity. 

And thus is the Air in the receiver diminiſhed at each eleva- 
tion of the piſton, by the quantity of a cylinder-full ; aba- 
ting for what little remained between the depreſled piſton, 
and the bottom: ſo that by thus repeating the operation again 


— 


ſuch degree, that its denſity does not exceed the thin Air 
remaining in the cylinder when the piſton is raiſed : which 
done, the effect of the Air gump is at an end; the valve can- 
not now be opened, or if it could, no Air would pals it; 
there being a juſt equilibrium between the Air on each ſide. 

To judge of the deglee of exhauſtion, there is added a gage, 
11; conſiſting of a tube, whoſe upper orifice communicates 
with the receiver ; the lower being immerged in a baſon of 
mercury, am. — Hence, the Air in the tube rarefying as faſt 
as that in the receiver; in proportion as the exhauſtion ad- 
vances, the mercury will be raiſed p how preſſure of the column 
of external Air, prevailing over of the column of Air 
included; till the column of Ar, and mercury together, be- 


come a balance to that of the external Air. When the mer- 


cury is thus riſen to the ſame height as it ſtands in the baro- 


meter, which is indicated by the ſcale of inches added to the 


gage; the inſtrument is a juſt Torricellian tube; and the va- 
cuum may be concluded to be as perfect as that in the up- 


CELLIAN. 

To let Air again into the exhauſted receiver, the cock » is 
to be turned; which makes a communication with the ex- 
ternal Ar; upon which the Air ruſhing impetuouſly in, the 
n m the gage immediately ſubſides into the baſon. 

o the Air pamp belongs a large apparatus of other veſſels, 
accommodated to the divers kinds of experiments. See Ap- 
. RgcierenT, c, 

of KRarefaftion in the receiver of an AlR- Un. — 10 
| emaining at any time in the re- 
ceiver, We have the following general theorem ' In a veſ- 
. ſel 2 by the 22 the primitive — natural Air 

cantaine rein, is to the Ar remaining, as the ate 
f of the capacity of the vellet and of the pump, n. 
. Cylinder left vacant in an elevation of the piſton, with the 
b Wue and other parts between the cylinder and the receiver) 
raiſed to a power whoſe exponent is equal to the number 
capacity of the veſſel alone 
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ſame power.” 
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M Varignon gives an algebrical demonſtration of this theo- 
rem, in the {Memoires de Þ Acad. R. An. 1693. p. 233. ſeq. 
Je. An.1705. p. 397. ſeg. but it may be alſo demonſtrated 
pneumatically, thus : — Calling the Air remaining after the 
firſt ſtroke, the firſt reſidual; that after the ſecond, the ſe- 
cond reſidual, &c. and remembring that the Air in the re- 
ceiver is of the ſame denſity as that in the cylinder, when 
the _—_ is raiſed: it is evident, that the quantity of Air 
in the receiver, is to the quantity of Air in the cylinder, 
wire, Oc. as the capacity of the receiver to that of the 
cylinder, c. and conſequently, the aggregate of the Air in 
the receiver and the cylinder, ;. e. the whole primitive Ar, 
is to the Air in the veſlel alone, i. e. to the firſt reſidual 
Air, as the aggregate of the capacity of the receiver and 
the cylinder, to the capacity of the receiver alone. — After 
the ſame manner may it be proved, that the quantity of 
firſt reſidual Air, is to the ſecond reſidual, as the aggregate 
of the capacity of the receiver aud cylinder to the capacity 
of the veſſel alone. And the ſame proportion does the ſe- 
cond reſidual bear to the third, and ſo of the reſt. Hence, 
the product of the primitive Air into the firſt, ſecond, third, 
fourth, c. reſiduals, is to the product of the firſt reſidual 
into the ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, c. as the product of 
the capacity of the receiver and cylinder together, multiplied 
as oft into it ſelf as the number of ſtrokes of the piſton 
contains units; is to the factum ariſing from the capacity 
of the receiver alone, multiplied ſo often by it ſelf : that is, 
as the power of the aggregate of the capacity of the re- 
ceiver and cylinder together, whoſe exponent is the number 
of ſtrokes of the piſton, to the capacity of the veſſel alone, 
raiſed to the ſame power.—Conſequently the primitive Air 
is to the laſt reſidual, in the ratio of thote powers. O. E. D. 
2%, The number of ſtrokes of the piſton, together with the 
capacity of the receiver and cylinder with the wire, Cc. be- 
ing given; to find the ratio of the primitive Air, to the Air 
remaining. 

Subtract the logarithm of the capacity of the receiver, from 
that of the ſum of the capacity of the receiver and the cylin- 
der; then, the remainder being multiplied by the number of 


ſtrokes of the piſton, the product will be a logarithm, whoſe 


natural number ſhews how oft the primitive Air contains the 
remainder required. 
Thus, if the capacity of the receiver be 460, that of the 
cylinder 580, and the number of ſtrokes of the pilton 6; 
128 primitive Air will be found to the remaining Air, as 
14678 tO I. 
For, ſuppoſe the capacity of the veſſel =»; that of the cy- 
linder and veſſel together, =a; the number of ſtrokes of 
the piſton ==; and the remaining Air i. Since the pri- 
mitive is to the remaining Air as as to ; the primitive 
Air will alſo be to the remaining Air, as : v to 1. Con- 
ſequently, if the remaining Ar, be 1, the logarithm of the 
primitive Air is a- x. 
30, The capacity of the receiver and the barrel being given; 
to find the number of ſtrokes of the piſton required to ra- 
refy the Air to a given degree. 
Subtract the logarithm of the remaining Air from the loga- 
rithm of the primitive Air; and the logarithm of the ca- 
pacity of the receiver, from the logarithm of the aggregate 
of the capacity of the receiver and cylinder; then, dividing 
the former difference by the latter, the quotient is the 
number of ſtrokes NN | | 
Thus, if the capacity of the cylinder be ſuppoſed 580 that 
of the receiver 460; and the primitive Air to the remain- 
ing Air, as 1464 to 10: the number of ſtrokes required 
will be found to be 6. 
Beſide the effects, and phenomena of the Air-pump, re- 
counted under the articles Vacuum, Alx, Sc. we may 
add ſome others ; which, related at large, make the ſub- 
ſtance of Mr. Boyle's PBH. Mech. Exper. As, That the flame 
of a candle in vacuo uſually goes ont in a minute, though it 
ſometimes laſts two, but the wick thereof continues ignited 
after ; and even emits a ſmoke, which aſcends upwards.--- 
That a kindled charcoal is totally extinguiſhed in about five 
minutes, though in open Air it remains alive half an hour; 
that it goes out by degrees, inning from the top and 
the outſides. That red hot iron is not affected by the ab- 
ſence of the Air ; and yet, that * or gunpowder will 
not be lighted thereby, but only fuled.- - That a match, at- 
ter lying ſeemingly extin& in vacuo, a long time ; revives 
2 upon the re- admiſſion of the Air. That a flint and 
eel ſtrike ſparks of fire as 2 in vacuo as out of it; 
and that the ſparks move in all directions, upwards, down- 
wards, &c. here, as in the Air. That magnets'and - 
netic needles, are the ſame in vacuo as in Air. That ſmoke 
in an exhauſted receiver, the luminary bong extinct, gra- 
dually ſettles to the bottom in a darkiſh body, leaving the 
upper part clear and tranſparent ; and that inc lining the veſ- 
fel ſometimes on one fide, and ſometimes on another, tho 
fume keeps its ſurface horizontal, after the natyre of other 
fluids.---T'hat the fyphon does not run in vacuo.---That wa- 
ter freezes in vacuo.---That heat may be produced by at- 
trition in the exhauſted receiver.---T hat camphire will not 


take fire in vacuo; and that gun-powder, though ſome gone 
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Al, or ALD, in our ancient cuſtom, ſignifies as much as old, 
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ALA is alſo uſed in botany, for the angle which the leaves, 


bf a heap be kindled by a burning-glaſs in vacud, will not 


give fire tothe contiguous grains.—That glow-worms loſe 


their light, in proportion as the Air is exhaulted ; and at len th 
become totally obſcure : but upon the re-admiſſion of Air, 
preſently recover it all.— That vipers and frogs ſwell mych 
in vacuo, but will live an hour and half, or two hours ; and 
though ſeemingly ſtark dead in that time, come to life again 
in ſome hours in the Air. - That ſnails ſurvive ten hours; 
and efts or ſlow- worms, two or three days; leaches five or 
ſix.— That oyſters will remain alive in vacuo 24 hours with- 
out harm.— That the heart of an eel taken out of the body 
continues to beat in vacuo, more nimbly than in Air; and 
this for good part of an hour. That warm blood, milk, gall, 
dc. undergo a confiderable intumeſcence, and ebullition in 
vacuo. OT hat a mouſe, or other animal, may be brought, by 
degrees, to ſurvive longer in a rarefied Air, than naturally 
it does. That Air may retain its uſual preſſure, after it is be- 


© tome unfit for reſpiration. That ſilk- worms eggs will hatch 


in vacuo, &c. 
AIRY; or AlRIE, of hawks. See AERY. 285 
Alk Triplicity, among aſtrologers, the ſigns of Gemini, Libra, 
and Aquarius. See T RIPLICITY. . 
AISIAMENTA, in law. See the article EASEMENT. 
AJUSTING. See the article ACCOMMODATION. 
AJUTAGE *, or ee in hydraulics, part of the ap- 
paratus of an artificial fountain, or jet d' eau; being a ſort of 
tube, fitted to the mouth, or aperture of the veſſel : through 
which the water is to be played, and by it determined into 
this, or that figure. 
*The word is French, formed of the verh Adjuter, to add, 
adapt, adjuſt. 
It is chiefly the diverſity in the Ajntager, that makes the dif- 
ferent kinds of fountains. And hence, by having ſeveral 
Ajutages to be js >a occaſionally, one fountain comes to 
have the effect of many. . [EN 
The various ſorts of A4jatages, their ſtructure, application, 
e. See under the article FOUNTAIN. 
AKOND, an officer of juſtice in 8 who takes cogni- 
zance of the cauſes of orphans, and widows ; of contracts, 
and other civil concerns. He is head of the ſchool of law, and 
gives lectures to all the ſubaltern officers ; he has his depu- 
ties in all the courts of the kingdom, who, with the ſecond 
ſadra, make all contracts. 
AL, an Arabic particle, prefixed to words, to exalt, or give 
them a more emphatical ſignification.— As, in 4/-koran, A.- 
gebra, c. See ALCORAN, c. 


ancient.—T his, being prefixed to the names of places, ex- 
reſſes their antiquity ; as Aldborough, Aldgate, G&c. 
ALA, a Latin term, literally ſignifying wing. See Wine. 
ALA is alſo uſed in anatomy, for ſeveral parts of the body, 
| which bear ſome reſemblance to the figure of a wing. 
Thus, the lobes of the liver are ſometimes called A. See 
LoBE. 
The ſoft, ſpongious bodies in the pudendum muliebre, uſu- 
ally called the Nymphe, are alſo denominated Ale. See 
NyYMPHE. 
The two cartilages of the noſe which form the noſtrils, are 
alſo called A. See Nos, and NosSTRIL. 
And the ſame denomination is given to the tip of the auricle. 
See AURICLE, and EAR. 


or the ſtalks or pedicles of the leaves, form with the ſtem, or 
branches of a plant from which they ariſe. See Lear, &c. 
This angle is uſually acute, and always directed upwards.— 
ALA is ſometimes alſo applied to the angle formed by the 
branches themſelves, with the ſtem ; which is alſo obſery 
to be very regular, and uniform. See BRANCH. X 
ALABASTER *, in natural hiſtory, a kind of ſtone, ſofter than 
marble, yet harder than plaiſter of Paris: uſed for the making 
of figures, and other ornaments of ſculpture. | 
* Some derive the word from the Latin a/bus, becauſe of the 
whiteneſs of this ſtone.— Others, from the Greek aaaBas ey, 
which they form from the privative « and AapBayw, capio ; 
this ſtone being too Pan. and ſlippery for the hand to 
faſten hold of it. 


It is found of all colours; ſome extremely white, and ſhining, 


which is the moſt common; ſome red, like coral; and other, 


called Onyx from its colour, which reſembles that of the 
onyx, though very differeht from it in nature. See Oxrx. 
Alabaſter cats very ſmooth and eaſy, and is much uſed a- 
mong ſculptors, for little ſtatues, vaſes, columns, c. See 
STATUE, VASE, c. 
They ſometimes alſo employ it like plaiſter of Paris : in or- 
der to which, they burn and calcine it ; after which, mix- 
ing it up with water to a thin conſiſtence; it is caſt into 
a mould, where it readily coagulates into a firmbody. See 


PLAISTER. | | 


Alabaſter, Mr. Boyle obſerves, being finely powdered, and thus 
ſet in a baſon over the fire ; will, when hot, aſſume the appear- 
ance of a fluid, by rolling in waves, yielding to the ſmalleſt 


The —_ box of 4 5 J ointment, mentioned in St. 
Matthew XXVI. 7. Mark XIV. 3. and Luke VII. 37. has 
given the critics and interpreters ſome pain.—To ſuppoſe it 
a vaſe of Alabaſter, does not ſeem conſiſtent with its break- 
ing ſo eaſily, as it intimated by St. Mark. Veen 
F. Kircher, in his Oedip. Ægypt. notes, that Alabaſter, Ala- 
baſtrum, was not only uſed for a vaſe of odoriferous liquor, 
but alſo for an Egyptian meaſure, containing nine Kot or 
Egyptian pounds; amounting, according to his computation, 


to twenty-four Roman ſextaries, or pounds. See MEASURE, 
WeE1cur, c. | | 

ALABASTRA, in a plant, are thoſe little herbaceous leaves 
whioh compaſs in the bottoms of flowers, particularly- the 
roſe. See CALyx, c. 

ALZ, in the military art, the two wings, or extremes of an 
wow ranged in form of battle. See Wix, Army, Sc. 

ALAISEE, in heraldry, the ſame with HUMETTY: 

A-LA-MERE, in muſic. See Nors, and GAMMUT. 

ALAMODE, a ſort of ſilk, or taffety. See STUFF, SiLx, 
TArrEry, e. 

ALANORARIUS *, in our ancient cuſtoms, a keeper or 
manager, of ſpaniels, or ſettihg-dogs, for the ſport of hunt- 
ing, hawking, Sc. dee HuNTING, and HAwRkING. 

* The word is formed from the Gothic, Alan, a Greyhound. 

ALARES, in antiquity, are ; ay by ſome authors to have 
been a kind of militia, or ſoldiery among the Romans ; ſo 
called from Ala, a wing, becauſe of their lightneſs, and 
ſwiftneſs in the combat. 

Others, make them a people of Pannonia : but others, with 
more probability, take Alares for an adjective, or epithet; 

and apply it to the Roman cavalry; becauſe placed in the 
two wings, or Ale of the Army; for which reaſon, a body 
of horſe was called Ala. See Wine, CAVALRY, Cc. 

ALARES Muſculi, in anatomy. See the article PTERYG01- 
DEUS. 

ALARM *, properly denotes a ſudden apprehenſion, conceiv- 
ed from ſome noiſe, or report, which makes men run to their 
arms, and ſtand on their guard. 


N The word is French, formed from the Italian, a/P arme, to 


arms; whence gridare all arme, g. d. to call to arms. 

ALARM-Poſt, is the ground appointed to each regiment, by 
the quarter-malter-general, for them to march to, in caſe of 
an Alarm. 

In a gariſon, the Alarm-poſt is the place, where every regi- 
ment is ordered to draw up, on ordinary occaſions. 

ALB, Ar BE, ALBA, a robe, or veſtment of white linen, hang- 

ing down to the feet; wherein the Romiſh prieſts perform 

divine ſervice. 

The Alb correſponds to the ſurplice among us. It takes its 

name from its colour, albxs, white. 

ALBA FikMa, or ALBUM, was a yearly rent, payable to the 

chief lord of a hundred ; ſo called, becauſe paid wholly in 

white money, or ſilver, and not in corn, which was called 

Black-mail. 

ALBIGENSES, a ſect, or party of reformers about Tho- 

louſe, and the Albigeois, in Languedoc; who, in the XIIth 

Century, became remarkable for their oppoſition to the diſ- 

cipline, and ceremonies of the church of Rome. See Re» 

FORMATION. 

They were alſo known by various other names ; as, Petro- 

bruſſians, Arnoldiſts, Cathari, Patarins, Publicans, Tiſſerans, 

Bons-hommes, Paſſagers, Eg. Bit | 

It is 12 they received their opihions from Bulgaria ; 

whic 2 been infected by the Paulicians of Armenia, 

diffuſed the ſame into Italy, ** „Ec. and that Peter 

Bruys was the firſt that brought them into Languedoc, about 

the year 1126. See PETRO-BRUSSIAN. 

The Romaniſts tax the Abigenſes with abundance of hetero- 

dox opinions ; as, for inſtance, that there are two Gods, the 

one infinitely good, and the other infinitely evil : that the 
good God e the inviſible world, and the evil one that 
which we\live in ; with the reſt of the Manichean Tenets. 

See MANICHEE. ; 

But this ſeems rather one of thoſe pious frauds allowed par- 

ticularly in that church, which eſteems it a kind of merit to 

.blacken heretics. 3 K. 

However this be, the Albigenſes grew ſo formidable in a little 

time, that a holy league, or croizade was agreed upon among 

the catholics ; and war denounced againſt them, the pope 
himſelf * the firſt ſtandard.— In 1229, a peace was 
ſtruck up, and an inquiſition eſtabliſhed at Tholouſe, from 
which time the Albigenſes dwindled by little and little, till 
the times of the reformation ; when ſuch of them as were 
left, fell in with the Vaudois, and became conformable to 
the doctrine of Zuinglius, and the diſcipline of Geneva. 

See WALDENSES. 

ALBUGINEA *, in anatomy, the outermoſt coat, or tegu- 
ment of the eye; otherwiſe called Adzata, and Conjundrve. 
See ADNATA, ConJuncTivA, Sc. 

It takes the name Aegina, from its whiteneſs ; it being 


touch, and emitting vapour; all which properties it loſes a- 
gain, on the departure of the heat, and diſcovers it ſelf a mere 
incoherent powder. See FLUID; and FLUIDITY-. 


this that forms what we call the Album, or, white of the 
eye. See Exx. = "8 


' ALBucinea is alſo applied to the membrane immediately en- 
| compaſling the teſticles. See FESTICLE, and ScROTUM- 
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ALBUGO, or ALBUM Ocali, the ſame with Albagiuea, or the 
White of the Eye. See Eve, ALBUGINEA, Os. 
Arzuco alſo denotes a diſeaſe of the eye, wherein the horny 
tunic loſes its native colour, and becomes white and opaque. 
The Albago is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called Lexcoma, 
Ain. See LEUCOMA. = : 
ALBUM Grecxm, dogs white dung, is a medicinal drug, in 
the preſent practice, uſed with honey, to cleanſe __ _— 
chiefly in inflammations of the throat; and that principally 
outwardly, as a plaiſter. 
ALBUMEN Ovi, the white of an egg. See EGG. 
It is uſed in medicine, as being of a glutinous or binding na- 
ture, on which accountit is often mixed with bote armoniac, 
Sc. to prevent any ſtrained part from riſing into a tumour, 

and reſtore it to its tone or 2 ---It is alſd an ingredi- 
ent in ſome mixtures for conſolidating freſh wounds, and pre- 
venting too great a loſs of blood. | 

ALBURN, or AusuRx Cour, a whitiſh brown, or mixt colour, 
compoſed of white and brown. _ 

ALCAICS, in the ancient . 4 name common to ſeveral 
kinds of verſes ; ſo called from the poet Alczus, the inven- 
tor thereof. Sec VERSE. 

The firſt ſpecies of Alcaics, conſiſts of five feet; of which 
the firſt is a ſpondee, or iambic ; the ſecond, an iambic ; the 
third, a long ſyllable; the fourth, a dactyl; and the fifth, a 
dacty l, or amphimacer : as theſe of Horace, 
Ommes eodem cogimur, omnium 
Verſatur urna, Jia, oc iu 
FCors Exit ur g— 
The ſecond ſpecies of Alcaics, conſiſts of two daQyls, and 
two trochees: as, 
Exilium J cymbæ. 
Beſides theſe two kinds of verſes, which are called Daaylic 
Alcaics, there is a third ſort, called ſimply Alcaic; whereof 
the firſt is an Epitrite, the ſecond and third Choriambus's, and 
the fourth a Bacchins ; as, 
Cur timet flafoum Tiberim | tangere? cur | olivum? 

The Alle ic Ode, conſiſts of four ſtrophes, each of which con- 
tains four verſes ; the two firſt are Alcaic verſes of the firſt 
kind; the third an iambic dimeter hypercatalectic, z. e. o 
four feet and a long ſyllable : as, 

Sors exitura, & nos in æternum 
The fourth is an Alcaic of the ſecond kind.---The entire Alcaic 
ſtrophe is as follows: 

Ommnes eodem cogimur, omnium 
Verſatur e e, ocius 
Sors exitura, & nos in æternum 
Exilium impoſitura cymbe. 

ALCAID®, or ArLcayDE, among the Moors, the governour 
of a city, or caſtle in Barbary, under the emperor of Mo- 
rocco. 

* The word is formed of the particle 4/, and the verb NP 
had, or akad, to govern, rule, adminiſter. 
The juriſdiction of the Alcaid is ſovereign, both in civil, and 
2 concerns; and fines and puniſhments lie wholly at 
his door. 

ALCALDE, or ArcaDE, in the Spaniſh policy, a judge, or 
miniſter of juſtice ; anſwering to a provoſt among the French. 
See PROVOST. 

The Spaniards borrow their Alcalde from the Saracen Alcaid. 
See ALCAID. 

ALCALI Arc, or rather ALKALY. 

ALCALIZATION, or ALKALI1ZATION. 
ALKALIZATION. 

ALCANTARA.---Order of ALCANTARA, an ancient mili- 
tary order, denominated from a = of that name in the 

rovince of Eſtremadura in Spain. See KNIGHT, ORDER, 


See ALKALY. 
See the article 


Ce 
Alphonſus IX. having recovered Alcantara from the Moors, 
in the year 1212 ; committed the cuſtody and defence thereof, 
firſt, to the knights of Calatrava; and, two years afterwards, 
to the knights of the Pear-tree, another military order inſti- 
tuted in 1170, by Gomez Fernand, and approved by pope 
Alexander III. under the rule of St. Benedict: upon which 
they changed their name, and took the denomination of 
knights of Alcantara. 

After the expulſion of the Moors, and the taking of Granada; 
the ſovereignty of the order of Acantara, and that of Calatra- 
Va, was ſettled in the crown of Caſtile, by Ferdinand and 
Iſabella. See CALATRAVA. 

In 1540, the knights of Alcantara ſued for leave to marry ; 
which was granted them. . 
ALCHYMYS®, or ALcntwy, a higher, or more refined kind 
. of chymiſtry, employed in the more myſterious reſearches of 
. the i Ryan trad © ORE 
is compounded Arabic augmentative particle, 
4, and the Latin chymia, Egyptian kemis, or Greek nu, 


The name Alc is of no ancient ſtanding : the firſt time it 
occurs, is in Julius Firmicus Maternus, an Author who lived 
under Conſtantine the Great, and who in his Mathefis, 3. 55- 
Toning of the influences of the heavenly bodies, affirms, 

that if the moon be in the houſe of Saturn, at the time a 


* child is born, he ſhall: be skilled in Al [ 


The great objects or ends purſued by Alchymy, ate, 1%, The 
making of gold; which is attempted three different ways: h 
ſeparation ; by maturation ; and by tranſmutation ; which laſ 
is to be effected by means of What they call the Philoſopher”s 
Stone. See GorLD.->-Sec alſo TRANSMUTATION, PHILOS0- 
PHER's Stone, &c. f 1 | 
With a view to this end, Alchymy, in ſome ancient writers, is 
alſo called a7:xn, poerice, poetry ; and 1 chryſo- 
poetice, g. d. the art of making gold. And hence alſo the 
artiſts themſelves are called woyras, poets,makers, and yeuoowom- 
Tas, 2 | 8 
7 n univerſal medicine, adequate to all diſeaſes. See 
LIXIR. | * a 
3, An univerſal diſſolvent or alkaheſt. See ALKAHEST. 
4*, An univerſal ferment; or a matter which being applied 
to any ſeed, ſhall increaſe its fecundity to infinity; if, e. gr. it 
be applied to gold, it changes the gold into the  biloſopher's 
ſtone of gold; if to ſilver, into the philoſopher's ſtone of ſil- 
ver, i. e. into a matter which tranſmutes every thing into ſil- 
ver; if to a tree, the reſult is the philoſopher's ſtone of the 
tree, which tranſmutes every thing it is applied to into trees, Ic. 
The origin and wy hs of Alchymy are much controverted. 
—lf regard may be had to legend and tradition, it muſt be 
as old as the flood; nay, Adam himſelf is repreſented by the 
Alchymiſts as an adept. A great part, not only of the heathen 
mythology, but of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian revelations, are 
ſuppoſed to refer hereto : thus, Suidas will have the ſecret of 
the philoſopher's ſtone couched in the fable of the Argonauts ; 
others find it in the books of Moſes, c. 7 
But, if the æra of the art be examined by the monuments o 
hiſtory ; it will loſe a deal of this fancied antiquity.---The 
learned Dane, Ol. Borrichius, has taken immenſe pains to 
prove it known to the ancient Greeks and — * Her. 
Conringius, on the contrary, with equal addreſs, undertakes 
to ſhew its novelty. 
In effect, not one of the ancient poets, philoſophers, or phy- 
ſicians, from Homer till four hundred years after Chriſt, men- 
tion any ſuch thing.---The firſt author who ſpeaks of making 
gold, is Zoſimus the Panopolitan, who lived towards the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, and who has an expreſs treatiſe, 
ret rug legs TEXING rng Ts XQu0s Kai Tv agyves romnota;, Of the 
divine art of making gold and ſilver, ſtill extant in manuſcript 
in the French King's library. The next is /Eneas Gazeus, 
another Greek writer, towards the cloſe of the ſame century 
in whom we have the following paſſage: Such as are Skilled 
*© in the ways of nature, can take ſilver and tin, and changing 
their nature, turn them into gold.” The ſame writer tells 
us he was © wont to ſtile himſelf ,gvoo0x, gold-melter, and 
« ;nueTns, chymiſt.“ Hence we may gather, there was 
ſome ſuch art in being in that age; but, as neither of theſe 
authors relate how long it had been known before, their teſ- 
3 will not carry us back beyond the age wherein they 
lived. 
Nor do we find any earlier, plainer traces of the univerſal 
medicine : not a ſyllable of any ſuch thing in all the phyſicians 
and naturaliſts, from Moſes to Geber the Arab, who is ſup- 
poſed to have lived in the ſeventh century. In that author's 
work, intitled, The Philoſopber's Stone, mention is made of 
* a medicine which cures all lepers:“ this paſſage ſome au- 
thor's ſuppoſe to have given the firſt hint of the matter; though 
Geber himſelf, perhaps, meant no ſuch thing: for, by at- 
— to the Arabic ſtile and diction of this author,, which 
abounds in allegory, it appears highly probable, that by man 
he means gold, and by lepras or diſeaſes, the other metals, 
which are all impure in compariſon of gold. 
Suidas accounts for this total ſilence of authors in reſpe& of 
Alchymy, by obſerving, that Diocleſian procured all the books 
of the ancient Egyptians to be burnt ; and that it was in theſe 
the great myſteries of chymiſtry were contained.---Conringius 
calls this hiſtory in queſtion, and asks how Suidas, who lived 
but five hundred years before us, ſhould know what happened 
eight hundred years before him? to which Borrichius anſwets, 
that he had learnt it of Eudemus, Helladius, Zozimus, Pam- 
2 Sc. as Suidas himſelf relates. | 
ircher aſſerts, that the theory of the philoſopher's ſtone is 
delivered at large in the table of Hermes; and that the ancient 
Egyptians were not ignorant of the art, but declined to pro- 
fecute it. They did not need to tranſmute gold, they had 
ways of ſeparating it from all kind of bodies, from the v 
mud of the Nile, and ſtones of all kinds. But, he adds, theſe 
ſecrets were never wrote down or made public, but confin- 
ed to the royal family, and handed down traditionally from 
father to ſon. SW) 
The. chief point advanced by Borrichius, and on which he 
ſeems to lay the greateſt ſtreſs, is the attempt of Caligula, 
mentioned 3 „for r gold by diſtillation from 
orpiment. Hit. Nat. L. XXXIII. c. 4.—But this, it may 
be obſerved, makes very little for that author's pretenſions; 
there being no tranſmutation, no hint of any philoſopher's 
ſtone, but only a little gold extracted or ſeparated from the 
mineral. See ORPIMENT. 


The principal authors in Acbymy, are Gebe Friar Baco n, 
© Ripley, Lully, John and Iſaac Hollandus, Bail Valentine, 
fur, Va Zuchten, Sendivogius, c. 


Parace * 
ALCMANIAN-, 


ALC 


ALCMANIAN * in the ancient poetry, a kind of lyric verſe, 

or metre, conſiſting of — A ** trochees. 

uch, e. gr. is Virgiuibaſque pueriſque canto. n 
c " The word is — — — the name of an ancient 
Greek poet, in great eſteem for his Erotics, or amorous com- 

tions. ; 
aLcorol * or AL KOOL, in chymiſtry, an Arabic term, chieſ” 
ly underſtood of the pureſt ſpirit of wine, raiſed, or rectified 
by repeated diſtillations to its utmoſt ſubtility, and perfecti- 
on; ſo that if fire be ſet thereto, it burns wholl away, with- 
out leaving the leaſt phlegm or feces behind. See SPIRIT, 

D1STILLATION, RECTIFICATION, &fc. 

„ The word is formed from the Arabic or Hebrew Orep Kal 

to attenuate, ſubtilize. | / 

ArLconor is ſometimes alſo uſed for a very fine, impalpable 

powder. See POWDER. 

ALCORAN, or AL KoRAXx, the Mahometan goſpel; or the 
revelations, doQrine, and prophecies of the pretended prophet 
Mahomet. See MAHOMETANISM. : 

The word Alcoran is Arabic, and literally denotes either read- 
ing, or collection; but it is in the firſt of theſe ſenſes that the 
2 of Mahomet ſeems beſt underſtood: Mahomet pur- 
poſing to have his book called Reading, by way of eminence; 
in imitation of the Jews and Chriſtians, who call the New 
and Old Teſtament, Writing, Scripture, MD Books, 
Te BA, on the ſame account. See Book, and BIBLE. 

The Muſſulmans alſo call it Det Alforkan ; from the 
verb PB Pharaka, to divide, or diſtinguiſh : either by rea- 
ſon it makes the diſtinction between what is true, and falſe, 
or between what is lawful to do, and what not: or elſe on 
account of its containing the diviſions, or heads of the law: 
in which, again, they imitate the Hebrews, who give divers 
books the like name p Perakim, q. d. capita, capitula, 


chapters, heads; c. gr. the MAN IPD Capita Patrum; 


Nye D Cie R. Eliezer. Laſtly, the Alcoran is 
alſo denominated Alabichr, advertiſement, or remembrance ; 
as ſerving to retain or retrieve the knowledge of the law. 
It is the common opinion among us, that Mahomet, affiſted 
by one Sergius, a monk, compoſed this book ; but the Muſ- 
— believe it as an article of their faith, that the pro- 
het, who they ſay, was an illiterate man, had no hand in it; 
ut that it was given him by God, who, to that end, made 
uſe of the miniſtry of the angel Gabriel; that however it was 
communicated to him by little and little, a verſe at a time, 
and in different places, during the courſe of twenty-three 
ears. And hence, ſay they, proceeds that diſorder and 
confuſion viſible in the work; which, in truth, is ſo great, 
that all their doors have never been able to adjuſt it. For 
Mahomet, or rather his copiſt, having put all theſe looſe 


verſes promiſcuouſly in a book together, it was impoſſible] 


ever to retrieve the order wherein they were delivered. 

Thoſe twenty-three years which the angel employed in con- 
veying the Alcoran to Mahomet, are of wonderful ſervice to 
his followers ; inaſmuch as they furniſh them with an anſwer 
to ſuch as tax themwith thoſe glaring contradictions wherewith 
the book is full : thoſe contradictions they piouſly father upon 
God himſelf; alledging, that in the courſe of ſolong time, he 
repealed and altered ſeveral doctrines and precepts, which the 

rophet had before received of him. 

d' Herbelot thinks it probable, that when the hereſies of the 
Neſtorians, Eutychians, Ic. had been condemned by œcu- 
menical councils ; many biſhops, prieſts, monks, Sc. being 
driven into the deſarts of Arabia and Egypt, furniſhed the im- 

poſtor with paſſages, and crude ill-conceived doctrines out of 
the Scriptures: and it was hence, that the A coran became ſo 
full of the wild and erroneous opinions of thoſe heretics. 
The Jews, alſo, who were very numerous in Arabia, con- 
tributed their quota to the A coran; nor is it without ſome rea- 
ſon that they boaſt, twelve of their chief doctors to have 
been the authors of this deteſtable work. 

The Alcoran, it is to be obſerved, while Mahomet lived, was 
only kept in looſe ſheets : his ſucceſſor, Abubeker, firſt col- 
lected them into a volume, and committed the keeping thereof 
to Haphſa, the widow of Mahomet, in order to be conſulted 
as an original. And there being a good deal of diverſity be- 
tween the ſeveral copies already diſperſed throughout the pro- 
vinces; Ottoman, ſucceſſor of Abubeker, procured a great 
number of capies to be taken from that of Haphſa; at the 


ſame time ſuppreſſing all the others not conformable thereto. | 


The chief differences, then, in the preſent copies of this book, 
confiſt in the points; which were not in uſe in the time of 
Mahomet and his immediate ſucceſſors, but were added fince, 
to aſcertain the reading; after the example of the Maſſoretes, 
wha put the like points to the Hebrew text of Scripture. See 
OINT, | ö 
The work is divided into ſuras, or chapters; and the ſuras 
ſubdivided into little verſes, which are all compoſed in a 
broken interrupted ſtyle, reſembling proſe rather than verſe. 
---The diviſion into ſuras is but of a late ſtanding : the uſual 
number of them is ſixty. | 


There are ſeven principal editions of the Alcoran; two at 


* 


ALE. 


Syria, and the common, or. yulgate edition. The firſt con- 
tains 6000 verſes ; the others ſurpaſſing this number by 200, or 
236 verſes: but the number of words and letters is the ſame 
in all, wiz. 77639 words, and 323015 letters. See Mas- 
SORETES, 

The number of commentaries on the Alcoran, is fo large, 
that the bare titles would make a huge volume. Ben Oſchair 
has wrote the hiſtory thereof, intitled, Tarikh Ben Oſchaiy. 
The principal among them are Reidhaori Thaalebi, Zamalch- 
ſchari, and Bacai. 

Beſide the Acoran, which is the baſis of the Mahometan faith, 
they have alſo a book containing their traditions, which they 
call Sonna. See SONNA, TRADITION, MAHOMETANISM, 


e. 
The Mahometans have a poſitive theology, built on the Alco- 
ran and tradition; as well as a ſcholaſtical one, built on rea- 
ſon. They have likewiſe their caſuiſts, and a kind of canon 
law; wherein they diſtinguiſh between what is of divine, and 
what of poſitive right. | 
They bave their beneficiaries too, chaplains, almoners, and 
canons, who read a chapter every day out of the Alcoran in 
the moſques ; and have prebends for ſo doing. The hatib of 
the moſque, is what we call the parſon of the pariſh ; and the 
ſcheics are the preachers, who take their text out of the Alco- 
ran. 

ALCORAN, among the Perfians,likewiſe ſignifies a kind of tower, 
or ſteeple; very high and narrow: ſurrounded without by two 
or three galleries, one over another; whence the moravites, 
a ſort of prieſts, repeat their prayers thrice a day, with a very 
loud voice; making the tour ot the gallery all the while, that 
they may be the better heard all around. 

ALCOVE“, in building, a part of a chamber, ſeparated from 
the reſt by an eſtrade, or partition of columns, and other cor- 
reſponding ornaments; in which is placed a bed of ſtate, and 
ſometimes ſeats, to entertain company. 

The word is derived from the Spaniſh Alcaba; and that from 
the Arabic Elauf, a cabinet, or ſleeping place; or from 
E lobat, a tent, 

ALCYON. See the article HALcyox. 

ALDEBARAN, an Arabian name, for a fixed ſtar of the 
hrſt magnitude, in the eye of the fign, or conſtellation tau- 
rus, or the bull; and hence 23 called The Ball's Rye. 
Its longitude, latitude, c. ſee among the reſt of the conſtel- 
lation I AURUS. 

ALDERMAN, an aſſociate to the mayor, or civil magiſtrate 
of a city or town, for the better adminiſtration thereot. See 

City, Town, Se. 

The Aldermen are an order of magiſtrates, in our cities, and 

moſt of the municipal; and corporate towns; who form a kind 

of council, and regulate things relating to the policy of the 
place. They ſometimes alſo take cognizance of civil, and 
criminal matters; but very > oy and only in certain caſes. 

Their number is not limited ; but in ſome places more, in 

ſome leſs, from ſix to twenty-fix. 

Out of theſe are annually elected themayors, or chief magiſ- 

trates of places; who, at the expiration of their mayoralty, 

return again into the body of the Aldermen, whoſe delegates 
they were before. See MayYoR. 

The twenty-ſix Aldermen of London, preſide over the twen- 

ty-ſix wards of the city. See WARD. 

en any of them die, the wardmote return two, out of 
which the Lord Mayor and Aldermen chuſe one. Chamberl. 

All the Aldermen that have been Lord Mayors, and the three 

eldeſt Aldermen who have not yet arrived at that dignity, are 

by charter juſtices of the peace. 

Formerly, there were alſo A/dermen of the merchants, of hoſ- 

pitals, of hundreds, c. See SENATOR. | 

ALDERMAN *, among our ancient Saxon anceſtors, was one of 

the three orders: or degrees of nobility. See NoBiLITY. 

The word in its original, is Ealvop man, compounded of . v 
old, or Ældop, 6 and man, 9. 4. Elderman, 

Thomas Elienſis, in the life of St. Ethelred, interprets Alder- 

man by prince, or count; Egelwinzs qui cognominatxs eſt Al- 

derman, quod intelligitur privceps, five comes.---Matthew Paris, 
in lieu of Alderman, uſes the word Juſticiarius; and Spelman 
obſerves, that it was the Norman kings, who, inſtead of th 

Saxon Aldermen, introduced the wor + oak 

Athbeling was the firſt rank of nobility, the ſecon 

and Thaxe the loweſt. See ATHELING, and THans. 

The Alderman was the ſame as our earl, or count; which ap- 

pellation, after king Athelſtane's time, took place in lieu of 

Alderman. See EARL, and Couxr. | 

ALDERMAN, in the time of king Edgar, was alſo uſed. for a 
Judge, or juſtice, See JUSTICE. ** 

n which ſenſe, Alwin, fon to Athelſtane, is ſtiled Alder mar- 
uus tories Anglia ; which Spelman interprets, Capizalis Fuſt:- 
ciarius Auglie. 

ALE, a popular beverage, or drink, made from malt. Sce 

LT, and Dxinx. Pg” ; | 

For the method of brewing Ale, ſee BukwIxd. 

Ale is chiefly diſtinguiſhed = beer, another potable liquor 

made from the ſame ingredients,by the quantity of hops uſed 


Medina, one at Mecca, one at Coufa, one at Baſſora, one in 


therein ; which is greater in beer, and therefore renders th 

liquor bitterer, fitter to keep. See BEER, Hops, c. 

The brewers alſo diſtinguiſh pale, or fine Ale, brown Al we 
--=T heir 
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Their ſeveral [properties, effects, e. ſee: under the article 
| Liquor. | | "OY 

1 . and Carmi, mentioned by Tacitus, as the be- 
verage of the ancient Germans, are ſuppoſed, by Matthiolus, 


to correſpond to our Ale, and beer: See ZYTHUM, c. 


ALE, Cereviſia, is alſo a denomination iven to divers medi- 


cated liquors, or diet-drinks, where Ale is the baſis, or ve- 


icle. : 
The medicated wines, waters, and Ales, make a large arti- 


cle in our diſpenſatories. Such ate the cereviſia oxydorica, 
for the eyes; cereviſia anti- arthritica, againſt the gout ; ce- 
reviſia cephalica, for the head; cereviſia epileptica, c. 
Gill-ALE, is prepared-by infuſing the dry leaves of hedera ter- 
reſtris, i. e. *. l : 
comes impregnated with the virtues of that ſimple; and is 
— — abſterſive, and vulnerary; ood in diſor- 
ders of the breaſt, and againſt obſtructions of the viſcera. 
Dr. Butler's purging ALE, is prepared of polypody, ſena, 
ſarſaparilla, aniſeeds, ſcurvygraſs, agrimony, and maiden- 
hair, put up in a bag, and hung in a veſſel of Ale. 
We alſo meet in ſome diſpenſatories with ſyrup of Ale, made 
by boiling that liquor to a confiſtence ; uſed againſt obſtruc- 
tion in the kidneys, the fluor albus, Se. 
ALE-BERRY, is Ale boiled with bread, and mace; ſweetned, 
ſtrained, and drank hot. e 
ALE-CONNER, an officer in the city of London, whoſe buſineſs 
is to inſpect the meaſures of the public houſes.— There are 
four of them, and they are choſen by the common-hall of 
the city. See MEASURE. 
ALE-SILVER, a rent, or tribute yearly paid to the lord mayor 
of London, by thoſe who ſell Me within the city. 
ALE-MEASURE. See the article MEASURE. | 


Auz-TArran, i an officer appointed, and ſworn in every court- 


leet, to 100 de alll 
Ale, and beer, ſold within the juriſ- 
ASSISE. | 

ALECTORIA *, in natural hiſtory, a ſtone ſometimes found 
in the ſtomach, liver, or rather gall-bladder of old cocks. 
See STONE. 

* The word is derived from av, a cock. £ 
It is ordinarily of the figure of a lupine, and ſeldom exceeds 
the bigneſs of a bean.---It has abundance of virtues attributed 
to it, but moſt of them are fabulous. 

ALECTOROMANTIA“, an ancient kind of diviration, per- 
formed by means of a cock. See Divination. 

The word comes from the Greek aatx]op, a cock, and uay- 
Tea, divination. | 
This art was in uſe among the Greeks; and the uſual man- 
ner of it was this.---A circle was made on the ground, and 
divided into twenty-four equal portions, or ſpaces : in each of 
which ſpaces was written one of the letters of the alphabet, and 
upon each of theſe letters was laid agrain of wheat. 

This done, a cock was turned looſe into the circle, and care- 
ful obſervations made of the grains 2 Phe letters 
correſponding to thoſe grains, were afterwards formed into 
a word; which word was to be the anſwer deſired. | 
It was thus that Libanius and Jamblichus ſought who ſhould 
ſucceed the emperor Valens; and the cock anſwering to the 
ſpaces oa, they concluded upon Theodore, but by a miſ- 
take, inſtead of Theodofius. 

ALEMBIC®*, or Luc, a chymical veſſel, conſiſting of a 
matraſs, fitted with a roundiſh head, terminating in a ſloping 
tube, for the condenſed vapours to paſs through in diſtilla. 
lation. See DISTILLATION. 

* The word is formed of the Arabic particle 4/, and the Greek 
«Bit, a ſort of earthen culinary veſſel, mentioned by A- 
r 049 2 and Heſychius. Though Matthzus Sylvaticus, 
in his Pande&a medicines, aſſerts the word Alembic to be A- 
__ and that it literally denotes the upper part of a diſtilling 
Alembic is popularly underſtood of the whole inſtrument of 
diſtillation with all its apparatus ; but in the proper ſenſe of 
the word, it is only a part hereof, -viz. a veſſel uſually o 
copper, wWhereto a concave, 3 metalline h is 
Cloſely luted; ſo as to ſto 
them into its roſtrum, or beak. | | 
The heat of the fire raiſing the volatile parts of the ſubjedt 
expoſed-in the bottom of the veſſel; they are received into 
its head, where they are condenſed, either by the coldneſs 
of the ambient air, or by water externally- applied; and be- 
come a liquor, which runs out at the beak into another veſ- 
ſel, called the recipient. See RECIPIENT. + | 
The head or capital of the Hlembic, is ſometimes incompaſ- 
ſed with a veſſel full of cold water, by way of refrigeratory ; 
though this intention is now more commonly 2 y 
2 ſerpentine. See REFRIGERATORY, SERPENTINE, o. 
here are. divers kinds of cs : an open Alembic, where 
a the head, and cucurbit are two ſe ; a blind Alem- 
bic, or blind head, where the capital is ſealed hermetically 
ALEX the cucurbit, c. See CUcuRBiT, c, | 8 
XANDRIN, or ALEXANDRIAN, in poetry, the name 


that there be a due aſſiſe, and goodneſs of bread, 
dition of the leet. See 


of a kind of verſe, which conſiſts of twelve, and thirteen| 


| ſyllables, alternately ;. thereſt, or pauſe. being always on the 


ERSE. 


ground- ivy, in malt- liquor; which hereby be- 


— 


e riſing vapours, and direct 


th ſyllable. Sce 
0 TL. I. 
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It is ſaid to have taken its name from a poem on the life of 
Alexander, intitled, the Alexandriad; written, or at leaſt 
tranſlated into this kind of verſe by ſome French poets: 
though others will have it denominated from one of the 
* — a a Paris. ing; 
is verſe is thought by ſome ver in the epopea, 
and the more ſublime kinds of _— Dr which reaſon it 
is alſo called Heroic Verſe. See HERO C. 1 
It anſwers in our language to the hexameters in the Greek, 
and Latin. Chapman's tranſlation of Homer, confiſts whol- 
ly of Mexangrians. 


ALEXIPHARMIC *, in medicine, expreſſes that p 


Which a remedy, either ſimple or compound, hath to reſiſf, 
or deſtroy every thing of a poiſonous, and malignant na- 
e 


ture. TT 
* The word is derived from the Greek ant t, arceo, I drive 
| or expel; and pupjuaxoy, venenum, poiſon, | 
The ancients had a notion, that there was poiſon in all ma- 
Iignant diſeaſes, and in the generality of thoſe whoſe cauſe is 
unknown. Whence Alex; harmic became a denomination 
for all remedies, and antidotes againſt malignant diſeaſes. 
See POISON. | 
Alexiterial, Cardiac, Antidote, Alexipharmic, and Counterpoi 
Jon, are all terms nearly of the ſame ſignification. See Ax- 
TIDOTE8, COUNTERPOISON, c. 
Alexipharmics are ordinarily divided into ſuch as are general; 
and thoſe more particular, ſuppoſed only to combat ſome 
particular diſeaſe. But this diviſion is founded more on 
ſpeculation, than experience, N | 
Alexipharmic medicines, contain a number of volatile 
parts, and ſuch as render fluid the maſs of blood. The 
greateſt part of them are aromatic, and pungent to the taſte. 
Among the reſt, it is true, there are ſome acid plants, 
and juices ; but theſe are only reckoned in the number, on 
account of their uſe in malignant, colliquative fevers. 
Alexipharmics chiefly a& by exciting, or increaſing a diapho- 
reſis, or perſpiration ; by which the noxious matter is thrown 
off. See DIAPHORETIC, PERSPIRATION, c. | 
Alexipharmics, whether ſimple or compound, are alſo eſteem- 
ed preſervatives ___ malignant,and peſtilential fevers : but 
they are to be uſed with caution; ſome being only proper in 
condenſations, and others in colliquations of the blood. See 
PLAGUE. 
ALEXIPHARMIC Waters, &c. See WATER, &9c. | 
ALEXITERIAL“, in medicine, a term of the ſame import 
with Mexipharmic ; but chiefly applied to a milk water of that 
name. See WATER. ; | 
It is formed from the Greek agg, arceo, I drive away, or 


opitulor, I aſſiſt. 

ALFET, anciently ſignified the cauldron, in which boiling 
water was put, for the accuſed to plunge his hand in up to 
the elbow, by way of trial or purgation. See WATER, 
PURGATION, ORDEAL. Sc. 

ALGAROT), or ALGAREL, in the Arabian chymiſtry, a pow- 
der prepared of butter of antimony ; being in reality no 
more than the regulus of that mineral, diſſolved in acids, 
and ſeparated again by means of ſeveral lotions with luke- 
warm water, which imbibes thoſe acids. See REoulus. 
This is alſo called Mercurius Vite, or ſimple Emetic Powder. 
It purges violently both upwards, and downwards. See 
8 1 

y collecting all the lotions, and evaporating two thir 8, 

what remains is a very acid liquor, called Spirit o Hase. 

hical Vitriol. | 

GEBRA *, a method of reſolving problems by means of 
equations. See PROBLEM, and EQUATION. 

* Menage derives the word from the Arabic Algiabarat, which 

ſignifies the reſtitution of any thing broken ; ſuppoſing that the 

rincipal part of A/gebre is the conſideration of br num- 

— Others rather borrow it from the Spaniſh 2 

a perſon who re- places diſlocated bones ; adding, that A- 

gebra has nothing to do with fraction; in that it confiders, 

broken numbers as if they were entire, and even expreſſes its 

powers by letters, which are inca of fraftion.— Some, 

with M. d' Herbelot, are of opinion, that Alzebra takes its 

name from Geber, a celebrated her, chymiſt, and 

mathematician, _ OD 

ſuppoſed to have been the inventor.— Others, efr, a 

kind of parchment, made of the skin of a camel, whereon A 

and Giafar Sadek wrote in myſtic charaters the fate of Ma- 

hometaniſm, and the grand events that were to happen till the 
er Nog cher, = more _ ity, v1 

it Geber, a word whence, particle 47, 

we have formed 4 , which is * and properly 

fignifies the reduction of broken to a Whale number. 

However, the Arabs, qeeb har we mean t. 


word Al alone, to what we mean by it; but al- 

wa to it the word Macabe/ab, which fignifies Oppoſition 
1 Thus Algebra-Almecabelab, is what we pro- 

perly call A gbr. Dd 

Some authors define Mgebra the art of ſolving allproblems 

. of being ſolved : but this is rather the idea of an ma- 

1 ls, or the 3 — ou — 0 

The Arabs call it, the reſtitution and compariſon; TE: e 

Art of reſolution and 8 Lucas de Burgo, the firſt u- 

ropean who wrote 0 . calls it, the Rule of refer, 


ALG 


aud oppofition<T he Italians call it, regula rei & cenſus, 
that is, the rule of the. root and the ſquare; the root, with 
them, being called Res, and the ſquare as wary "oo call 
it Specious arithmetic ; others Univerſal arithmetic, &c. 

Algebra is a peculiar kind of arithmetic, which takes the 
quantity ſought, whether it be a number, or a line, or any 


other quantity, as if it were granted; and by means of one 


or more quantities given; proceeds by conſequence, till the 
quantity at firſt only ſappoſed to be known, is found to be 
equal to ſome quantity or quantities which are certainly 


known, and conſequently it ſelf is known. See QUanT1-| 


TY, and ARITHMETIC. a . 
| Migebra is of two kinds, wemeral, and literal. = 
Numeral, or vulgar ALGEBRA, is that of the ancients, which 
only had place in the reſolution of arithmetical queſtions. In 
this, the quantity ſought is repreſented by ſome letter or cha- 
racter ; but all the given quantities are expreſſed by num- 
bers. See NUMBER. 
Literal, or ſpecions ALGEBRA, or the new ALGEBRA, is that 
wherein the given or known quantities, as well as the 
unknown, are all expreſſed or repreſented by their ſpecies, 
or letters of the alphabet. See SPECIES, and SPECIOUS. 
This eaſes the memory and imagination of that vaſt ſtreſs or 
effort, required to keep ſeveral matters neceſſary for the diſ- 
covery of the truth in hand, preſent to the mind: for which 
reaſon this art may be properly denominated metaptyſical geo- 
metry. 
Specioms Algebra, is not, like the numeral, confined to cer- 
tain kinds of problems ; but ſerves univerſally for the inve- 
ſtigation or invention of theorems, as well as the ſolution 
and demonſtration of all kinds of problems, both arithmeti- 
cal, and geometrical. See THEOREM, Cc. 
The letters uſed in Algebra, do each ſeparately repreſent ei- 
ther lines or numbers, as the problem is arithmetical or geo- 
metrical; and together, they repreſent planes, ſolids and 
wers more or leſs high, as the letters are in a greater or 
eſs number. For inſtance, if there be two letters, 4 ö, they 
repreſent a rectangle, whoſe two ſides are expreſſed, one by 
the letter 4, and the other by &; ſo that by their mutual 
multiplieation, they produce the plane 4 “. Where the ſame 
letter is repeated twice, as @ a, they denote a ſquare.—Three 
letters 4 b c, reprefent a ſolid, or a rectangled parallelepiped, 
whoſe three dimenſions are expreſſed by the three letters 
a bc; the length by 4, the breadth by 6, and the depth by 
c : ſo that by their mutual multiplication they produce the 
ſolid @ bc. 
As the multiplication of dimenſions is expreſſed by the mul- 
tiplication of- letters, and as the number of thoſe may be 
ſo great as to become incommodious ; the method is, only 
to write down the root, and on the right hand to write the 
index of the power, that is, the number of letters whereof 
the power to be expreſſed does confiſt; as, , a3, a*, &*: 
the laſt of which ſignifies as much as @ multiplied five times 
into it ſelf; and ſo of the reſt. See Powter, Roor, Ex- 
PONENT, c. 
For the ſymbols, characters, c. uſed in Agebra, with their 
| 7 2 Sc. ſec the articles CHARACTER, QUANTITY, 
C. 
For the method of performing the ſeveral operations in A.- 
95 ſee ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, MULTIPLICATION, 
C. 
As to the origin of this art, we are much in the dark.— 
The invention is uſually attributed to Diophantus, a Greek 
author, who wrote thirteen books, though only fix of them 


are extant, firſt publiſhed by Xylander, in 1575; and fince 
commented on and improved b Galper chet, of the 
French academy; and ſince by M. Fermat. 


And yet Algebra ſeems to have been not wholly unknown to 
the ancient mathematicians, long before the age of Diophan- 
tus: we ſee the traces, the effects of it in many places; 


though, it looks as if they had defignedly concealed it.— 


Something of it there ſeems to be in Euclid, or at leaſt in 

Theon npon Euclid, who obſerves that Plato had begun to 

teach it.—And there are other inftances of it in Pappus, and 

ore in Archimedes, and Apollonius. 

| But the truth is, the analyſis uſed by thoſe authors is rather 

i Fee e than Algebraical ; as a 8 by the examples 

thereof which we find in their Works : fo that we make no 
ſcryple to ſay, that Diophantys is the firſt, and only author 

among the Greeks who bas treated of Algebra profeſſedly. 

| This art, how aver, was in uſe among the Arabs much ear- 

lier a among nd it is that the Arabs 


reeks 
too borrowed at from the Perſians and the Perſians from 
the [7-7 is added, ö 


. the. that the 4 carried it into 
Spain; whence, ſome are of opinion, it paſſed into England, 
Befo tus Was Kang! us 


- before Diophan Wu awong us. 
The firſt Who wrote on the ſubiedt in this part of the world, 
. rdelier ; 


was Lucas Pacciolas, or Lucas de By A 
whoſe book, in Italian, was printed at . 1494.— 
This author makes mention of one Leonardus * and 
- ſame others, of whom he had learned the art; but we 
have none of their Writings.—He adds, that Agebra came 
originally from the Arabs ; and never mentions Diophantus : 


24 


\ 


—— 


| 


— 


N 


RSEVS. 
are or Megdeſa's 
| 8 the conſtellation Perſeus.Its longitude, 


Aeckl 


ALGEBRAICAL, 


Which makes it probable that that author was not yet known 
in Europe.—His Algebra goes no further than ſimple and 
2 equayans. — 822 &c. 

ter Pacciolus appeared Stifelius, a good author; i- 
ther did he adyance an) Further, . Haage 

ter him, came Scipio Ferreus, Cardan, T ia, and 
ſome others ; who reached as far as the ſolution of = cu- 
bie equations.—Bombelli followed theſe, and went himſelf 
a little further.---At laſt came Nunnius, Ramus, Schoner, 
Salignac, Clavius, &c. who all of them took different cour- 
ſes, but none of them went beyond quadraticy. 
About the ſame time, Diophantus was firſt made public; 
whoſe method is very difterent from that of the Arabs, 
which had been followed till then. 
In 1590, Vieta entered on the ſtage, and introduced what 
he called his Spec/ows arithmetic, which conſiſts in denoting 
the quantities, both known and unknown, by fymbols or 
letters.---He alſo introduced an ingenious method of extract - 
ing the roots of equations, by approximations ; fince much 
facilitated by Raphſon, in his Analy/is Agquationum. 
Vieta was followed by Oughtred, who in his Clavis Ma- 
thematic, printed in 1631, improved Vieta's method; and 
invented ſeveral compendious characters, to ſhew the ſums, 
differences, refiangles, 2 cubes, c. * 

r. Harriot, another Engliſhman, cotemporary with — 
tred, left ſevexal treatiſes at his death; and among the = 


an Avalyfis, or Algebra, which was printed in 1631; where 


Vieta's method is brought into a ſtill more commodious 


form, being that which obtains to this day. 
In 1657 s Cartes publiſhed his geometry, wherein he 
made uſe of the literal calculus and the algebraic rules of 
Harriot ; and as Oughtred in his Clavis, and Marin. Ghe- 
taldus, in his books of mathematical compoſition and reſolu- 
tion publiſhed in 1630, applied Vieta's arithmetic to elemen- 
tary geometry and gave the conſtruction of ſimple and 
quadratic equations; ſo Des Cartes applied Harriot's method 
to the higher geometry, gn ny 7 e natnre of curves by 
equations, and adding the conſtructions of cubic, biquadratic, 
and other higher equations. See CURvE. | 
Des Cartes's rule for conſtructing cubic and biquadratic equa- 
tions, was further improved by Tho. Baker, in his Clavis 
Geometrica Catholica, publiſhed in 1684; and the foundation 
of ſuch conſtructions, with the application of Algebra to the 
uadratures of curves, queſtions de meximis & minimis, 
the centrobaryc method of Gyldinus, c. was given by R. 
Slugs, in 1668; as alſo by Fermat, in his Opera Mathema- 
zica; Roberval, in the Mem. de Mathem. & de Phyſique ; and 
Barrow, in his Led. Geomet.—In 1708, Algebra was applied 
to the laws of chance and Janes by R. 1 Montmort; and 
Bernou Ii. 


ſince by de Moivre, and James Sec GAMING. 
Thus much for the progreſs of _—_ Abs Elements of the 
Art were compiled and publiſhed by Kerſey in 1671 ; where- 
in the ſpecious arithmetic, and the nature of equations are 
largely explained, and illuſtrated by yariety of examples : the 
whole ſubſtance of Diophantus is here delivered ; and many 
things added concerning mathematical compoſition and re- 
ſolution, from Ghetaldus. The like has been fince done by 
Preſtet in 1694; and by Ozanam in 1y03.---But theſe au- 
thors omit the aplication of Agebra to geometry; which 
defect is ſupplied by Guiſnee in à French treatiſe expreſly on 
the ſubject, publiſhed in 1704; and YHopital in his Azaly- 
tical Treatiſe of the conic Sections, in 1707.---The rules of 45 
gebra are alſo compendiouſly delivered by Sir I. Newton, in 
is Aritbmetica Univerſalis, firſk publiſhed in 1907; which 
abounds in choice examples, and contains ſeyeral rules and 
methods invented by the author. | 
Algebrs has been alſo applied to the conſideration and cal- 
culus of infinites ; from whencea new and extenſive branch 
of knowledge has aroſe, called the Dodtrixe of Hurxiont, or A- 
nalyfis of Infinites, or the Calcalns 'Differentialis, See FLu- 
XIONS.---{ he authors on this ſubj ect, ſee under the article 


ANALYSIS." X 
1 ſomething that relates to Algebra. See 
this ſenſe, we ſay, algebraical characters, or ſymbols. See 


HARACTER. 


ALGEBRAICAL Carve, is a curve, wherein the relation of the 


abſcifles to the ſemiordinates, may be defined by an algebrai- 


equation. CUuRYE. | 
[ hele are alſo called Geometrical Lines, or Carnes. See GE0- 


METRICAL Lines. 

Algebraical curves ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed to mechanical 
or tranſcendental ones. See MECHANICAL, and TRAx- 
SCENDENTAL. 


AICAL Solution. See the article RESOLUTION. 

GENEB, or Alex, iv aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the 
ſecond magnitude, on the right fide of Perſeus.—lts longi- 
tude, latitüde, &c. See among the reſt of the conſtellation 


a fixed ſtar of the third * 
latirade, 


der the article PERSEUS. | 
HM, an Azabic term, which ſome authort; 
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| ally the ſpaniards, make uſe of to fignify the prac- 
— pn of the ſeveral parts of ſpecious arithmetic, or 
algebra. See ALGEBRA. 5 ME 
Sometimes it is alſo uſed for the practice of common arith- 
metic, by ten numeral figures, See ARITHMETIC. : 
Algorithm 1s properly the art of numbering truly, and readi- 
ly ; and comprehends the ſix common rules of arithmetic. 
lt is ſometimes called Legiſtica Numeralis. See ARtTH- 
C. 3 
We ih, 3 rd Algorithms of integers, the Algorithm of fractions, 
the Algorithm of ſurds, . See FRACTION, SURD, Cc. 
ALGUAZIL, in the ſpaniſh policy, a ferjeant or official of 
a judge, or magiſtrate appointed to ſee his decrees executed, 
AIHAN BAL We in the Arabian pharmacy.—The troches 
of Albandal Tach Alhandal, are a kind of troches, com- 
. of colocynthis, bdellium, and gum tragacanth. See 
RO ke world is formbd of the Arabic Handal, or Hanabal, a name 
for colocynthis. See CoLocyNTHs. ; 
They are eſteemed good purgatives, and are uſed on di- 
vers occaſions. See PURGATIVE. | 
ALHIDADE *, or ALJDADE, the index or label of an aſtro- 
nomical, or geometrical inſtrument, for taking of heights or 
eo lkidade is a kind of ruler, moveable on the centre of 
the inſtrument z and carrying two fights, which are erected 
perpendicularly at the two extremeties of it. See the ar- 
ticle SIGHTS, c. See alſo ASTROLABE, THEODOLITE, 


C. a ' 
* The ward is Arabic, where it ſignifies the ſame thing... In 
Greek and Latin, it is called J1ow)eg, Dioptra, and Linea 
Fiducie, fiducial line. 


ALIEN, in ms erſon born out of the king's allegiance ; or 
| 


under the j on of ſome other ſovereign ; and not natu- 
ralized, or made adenizen. See NATURALIZATION. 

Of theſe there are two kinds, viz. Alien friends, who are of 
thoſe countries which are at peace and league with us; and 
Alien enemies, Who are of countries at war With us. 

A man born out of the land, ſo it be within the limits of the 
king's obedience beyond the ſeas ; or of Engliſh parents out of 
the king's obedience, ſo the parents at the time of the birth be 
of ſuch obedience, is no Alien, but a ſubje& of the king: 
Stat. 2. 25 Edw. III. commonly called the Statute De wats: 
ultra mare. 


| 
Add, that if one born out of the king's allegiance come and 


dwell in E d ; his children begotten here are not Alien, 
but denizens. See DENIZENS. * 

Alx Priories, a ſubordinate kind of monaſteries in Eng- 
land, belonging to, and dependant on other monaſteries in 
foreign countries. See PRIORAS, ABBY, MONASTERY, 


C. 
AMIENATION, or ALIENATIO, in law, the a& of making 
a thing another man's ; or the altering, and transfering the 
operty, and poſſeſſion of lands, tenements, or other things, 
om one man to another. See TRANSFER, Sc. 
To alienate, or alien, in mortmain, is to make over lands or 
tenements to a religious community, or other body politic. 
MoRTMAIN. 
To alienate in fee, is to ſell the fee-ſimple of any land, or 
other incorporeal right. See FEE. 
Crown-lands are only alienable under a faculty of perpetual 
redemption. See REDEMPTION. 
The council of Lateran, held in 1123, forbids any clerk to 
alienate his benefice, prebend or the like. See BENETICR, 


&c. 2 
AlmxATIox- Office, is an office to which all writs of cove- 
nants and entry, upon which fines are levied and recoveries 
ſuffered, are carried, to have fines for Alienation ſet and paid 
thereon. See Recovery, FINE, Cc. f 
ALIFORMES * Mzſculi, a pair of muſcles, ariſing from the 
pterygoid bone, and ending in the neck of the lower jaw, 
towards the internal ſeat of the head. See PTERYGOIDEs, 


C. , 
They are thus called from the Latin 4/a, wing, and Forma, 
ape ; as relembling wings. 

ALiroRMEs Proceſſus, in anatomy, the prominences of the os 

- cuneiforme. x UNEIFORME. { 

ALIMENT * ALIMENTVUM, in a phyſical ſenſe, is whatever 
may be diſſolved, and turned into chyle, by the liquor of the 
ſtomach, or the natural heat ; ſo as to be afterwards con- 
vented into blood, for augmenting the body, or repairing the 

- continusl expence of parts. See FooD, CnxtE, BLoop, 


C. 
The word is Latin, formed of the verb Alere, to nouriſh. 
ALIMENTARY, ALIMENTAL, ſomething that relates to 

Aliment, or fogd. See Foon, We. 5 2 

The ancient phyſicians hold, chat every humour conſiſts of 
two parts; an Alimentary, and an excrementitious one. See 

EXOCREMENT- 

1 


Aura Ded, Dadius Alimamsalis, is a name given, 


Dr. Tyſon and ſome others, to that part of the body throu 
which tha food | — 


— — — mom — . og 4 SG 
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to its exit at the anus; including the gula, ſtoma in- 
teſtines. See STOMACH, c. Wenn * 
ALIMENTARY Da is ſometimes alſo underſtood of the tho- 
racic duct. See Thoracic DAH. | 
ALIMENTAR1 Peri, c. were certain children, maintained 
and educated by the munificence of the emperors, in a ſort 
of public places, not unlike our hoſpitals. See Hosztar. 
rajan was the firſt that brought up of theſe alimentary boys. 
He was imitated by Adrian. Antoninus Pius did the ſame 
— 2 8 of — = the ſollicitation of Fauſtina : and 
ence, in lome medals of that empreſs, we read PVELLA 
F AVSTIN IAN Z.---Alexander Severus did the like, at the 
requeſt of Mammea ; and the maids thus educated were call- 
ed Mammeane. 
ALIMONY, ArLixox1a; in law, anciently ſignified nouriſh- 
ment, or maintenance ; but in a more . ſenſe, denotes 
that portion, or allowance which a married woman ſues for, 
upon any occaſional ſeparation from her husband, wherein 
ſhe is not charged with elopement or adultery. See Wire, 
Down, c. i | 
| This was anciently called Rationabile Eſtoverium, reaſonable 
maintenance, and was recoverable only in the ſpiritual court; 
but now alſo in T | 
ALIQUANT Part, is which will not meaſure or divide 
any number exactly, but ſome remainder will {till be left. 
Or, an aligzant part, is that which being taken any number 
of times, 1s always either greater. or leſs than the whole. 
See PaRT, MEASURE, e. | 
Thus, F is an ney art of 12; for being taken twice, it 
falls ſhort, and when taken three times it exceeds 12. © 
The Aliguant Parts of a pound, or 20 5. are 
35. an Aliguamt part compoſed of a 10th and 20th. 
$- FF" + TN 
| 3 of a 4th and a 10th. 
i; 2 mT * 
3. of a 4th and a 5th. 
11 s. of a half and An 
12 5. of a half and a 10th. 
135. of a half, a 1oth and 20th. 
14s. of a half and a 5th. 
ifs. of a half and a 4th. | 
16s. of a half, a 5th, and 1oth. 
17s. of a half, a th, and roth. 
185. of a half an two Fths. 
195. of a half, a 4th, and 5th. 
To multip:y by Alquant parts, ſee the article MULT1PL1-. 
CATION. 
ALIQUOT * Par, is ſach part of any number, or quantity, 
as will exactly meaſure it, without any remainder.—-Or, it is 
a part, which being taken a certain number of times, becomes 
equal to the whole, or integer. See PART, c. 
* The word is formed of the Latin Aliqueties, any number of 
times. 


Thus, 3 is an Aliguot part of 12 ; becauſe being taken four 
times, it will juſt meaſure it. th 


The Aligquot parts of a pound or 205. are 

10. make half of 20s. 

Fs. a fourth. 

45. a fifth. 

24. 4 tenth. 

I 5. a twentieth. 

Gs. 8 d. a third. 

35. 4d. a ſixth. 

25. 6d. an eighth. 


Is. 3 d. a ſixteenth. 
10 d. a twenty-fourth. 
5d. a 8 

To multiply by the help of Aliguot parts, ſee the article 
MULTIPLICATION. : 
ALKAHEST, or Arcanesr, in chymiſtry, a moſt pure and 
univerſal menſtruum, or diſſolvent, wherewith ſome chy- 
miſts have pretended adequately to reſolve all bodies into 
their firſt matter, and perform other extraordinary and 
unaccountable effects. zee MENSTRUUM, Dissorvxur, 
MATTER, . 
Thoſe two eminent adepts, Paracelſus and Helmont, expreſly 
declare, that there is a certain fluid in nature, capable of re- 
ducing all ſublunary bodies, as well homogeneous as mixed, 
into their ens primum, or original matter whereof they are 
compoſed ; or into an uniform equable and potable liquor, 
that will unite with water and the juices of our bodies, yet 
retain its ſeminal virtues ; and if mixed with it ſelf again, 
thereby be converted into pure elementary water.---Whence 
they alfo imagined, it would at length reduce all things into 

water. See WATER. ; | 
This declaration, ſeconded by the aſſeveration of Helmont, 
who religiouſly ſwears himſelf poſſeſſed of the ſecret, has ex- 
cited the ſucceeding chymiſts and alchymiſts r ae 
| Mr. Boyle was ſo fond of it, 
frankly acknowledges he had rather have been maſter 


of ſo noble a menſtrũuum. 


ſtom its reception into the 


ALK 


Indeed, it is not difficult to conceive, that all bodies might o- 
riginally ariſe from ſome firſt matter, which was once in a 
flnid form.—Thus, the primitive matter of gold is, perhaps, 
nothing more than a ponderous fluid, which from its own 
nature or a ſtrong attraction between its parts, afterwards ac- 
quires a ſolid form. See GoLD.—And hence, there does 
not appear any abſurdity in the notion of an univerſal ens, 
that reſolves all bodies into their ens genitale. 1 
The Atabeſt is a ſubject has been canvaſſed by an infinite 
number of authors; as, Pantaleon, Philalethes, Tachetiius 
Ludovicus, &c.—Boerhaave ſays, a library might be colle&ed 
of them. Weidenfelt, in his treatiſe De Secretis Adeptorum, 
has given us all the opinions that have been entertained a- 
bout it. | 
The term Mkaheſt is not peculiarly found in any language: 
Helmont declares he firſt obſerved it in Paracelſus, as a word 
that was unknown before the time of that author, who in 


his ſecond book, De viribus Membrorum, treating of the li- 


ver, has theſe words : Eft etiam Alkaheſt liquor, magnam be- 
patis conſervandi & confortandi, &c. There is alſo the li- 
© quor Alkaheſt, of great efficacy in preſervin the liver ; 
* as alſo in curing hydropical and al! other diſeaſes ariſin 
* from diſorders of that part. If it have once conquere 
« its like, it becomes ſuperior to all other hepatic medicines; 
„and though the liver it ſelf were broken and diſſolved, 
* this medicine ſhould ſupply its 1 
It is this ſingle paſſage of Paracelſus, that excited the ſuc- 
ceeding chymiſts to an N after the Alkaheſt; there be- 
ing but one other inditect expreſſion about it in all his 
works. 
Now it being à frequent practice with this author to tranſ- 
poſe the letters of his words, and to make uſe of abbrevia- 
tions, and other ways of concealment; as in tarrar, which 
he would write Sutratar; for Nitrum, Mutrin, &c. it is ſup- 
poſed Alkaheſt may be a word thus diſguiſed. Hence ſome 
imagine it formed of Alkal: eft ; and accordingly, that it 
was the alkaline ſalt of tartar volatilized. This ſeems to have 
been Glauber's opinion; who indeed performed ſurpriſing 
things with ſuch a menſtruum upon ſubj ects of all the three 
kingdoms. X 
thers will have it the German word Algeiſt, q. d. wholly 
ſpirituous, or volatile; others are of opinion, that A/kabeſt 
is taken from Sal:zz-giſt, which ſignifies ſpirit of falt ; for 
the univerſal menſtruum, it is ſaid, is to be wrought from 
water; and Paracelſus himſelf calls ſalt the centre of wa- 
ter, wherein metals ought to die, &c.—[n effect, ſpirit 
of ſalt was the great menſtruum he uſed on moſt occaſions. 
— The commentator on Paracelſus, who gave a Latin edition 
of his works at Delft, aſſures that the Alkaheſt was mercury, 
converted into a ſpirit.---Zwelfer judged it to be a ſpirit of 
Vinegar rectified from verdigreaſe.---And Starkey thought he 
diſcovered it in his ſoap. | 
There have been ſome ſynonymous and more ſignificant 
words uſed for the Alkabeſt.---T he elder Helmont mentions 
the Alaheſt by the compound name of [gnis-aqua, fire-water : 
but he here 1 5 
ſus ; which he terms fire, from its property of cofſuming all 
things; and water, on account of its liquid form- The ſame 
author calls it Ignis gehennæ, infernal fire; a word alſo uſed 
by Parcelſus: he alſo intitles it Summum & feliciſſimum 
* omnium ſalium, the higheſt and moſt ſucceſsful among 
ſalts, which having obtained the ſupreme degree of ſimpli- 
city, purity, and ſubtility, alone enjoys the faculty of re- 
maining unchanged and unimpaired by the ſubj ects it works 
on, and of diſſolving the moſt ſtubborn and untractable bo- 
dies, as ſtones, gems, glaſs, earth, ſulphur, metals, Sc. 
into real ſalt, equal in weight to the matter diſſolved ; and 
this with as much eaſe as hot water melts down ſnow.” 
_---This ſalt, continues he; by being ſeveral times cohoba- 
ted with Paracelſus's Sal circulatum, loſes all its fixedneſs ; 
and at length becomes an inſipid water, equal in quantity 
© to the ſalt it was made from. 4 
Helmont is expreſs that this menſtrum is intirely the pro- 
duct of art, and not of nature.---* Though, ſays he, a ho- 
mogeneal part of elementary earth may be artiticially con- 
A verted into water, yet I deny that the ſame can be done 
* by nature alone; for no natural agent is able to tranſmute 
one element into another.“ And this he offers as a reaſon 
why the elements always remain the ſame.---It may let ſome 
light into this affair, to obſerve that Helmont, as well as 
Paracelſus, took water for the univerſal inſtrument of chy- 
' miſtry, and natural philoſophy ; and earth for the unchange- 
able baſis of all things that fire was deſigned as the effi- 
cient cauſe of all things: that ſeminal impreſſions were 


. Jn ],] , 


- lodged in the mechaniſm of earth; and that water, by diſ- 


- ſolving and fermenting with this earth, as it does by means 

of fire, brings every thing forth ; whence originally pro- 

- ceeded the animal, vegetable, and mineral king oms ; even 
man himſelf being thus at firſt created, agreeably to the ac- 

- count of Moſes. 3 | 

The great character or property of the A/kabeſt, we have 

- obſeryed, is to diſſolve, and change all ſublunary bodies ; 


ving the bodies it wor 


ALKALINE, or ALxAL1:ATE Bodies, am 


ALKALIZ 


ems to mean the circulated liquor F Paracel-|- 


the other a ſet of ſuch as are volatile, 


the nature of an 4 


Water alone excepted.— The changes it induces proceed 


AL K 


thus: 10, The ſubje& expoſed to its operation, is converted 
into its three principles, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury; after- 
wards, into ſalt alone; which then becomes volatile; and at 
length is wholly turned into inſipid water. The manner of 
application is by E the body propoſed to be diſſol ved, 
e. gr. gold, mercury, ſand, or the like, once or twice with 
the pretended Alkabeſt; and if the liquor be genuine, the 
1 will be converted into its own quantity of ſalt. 
2% It does not deſtroy the ſeminal virtues of the bodies 
diſſolved thereby.---Thus, gold is, by its action, reduced to 
a ſalt of nt antimony to a ſalt of antimony ; ſaffron to a 
falt of ſaffron, c. of the ſame ſeminal virtues, or characters 
with the original concrete.---By ſeminal virtues, Helmont un- 
derſtands thoſe virtues which N upon the ſtructure 
or mechaniſm of a body, and which make it what it is. 
Hence, an actual and | grep aurum potabile might readily 
be 13 by the Allabeſt, as converting the whole body of 
gold into a ſalt, retaining its ſeminal virtues, and being with- 
al ſoluble in water. PD 
0, Whatever it diſſolyes, may be rendered volatile by a 
d-heat: and if after volatilizing the ſolyend, it be diſtil- 
led therefrom, the body is left pure inſipid water, equal 
in quantity to its original ſelf, but deprived of its ſeminal 
virtues.— Thus, if gold be diſſolved by the Alkaheft, the me- 
tal firſt becomes ſalt, which is potable gold ; but when the 
menſtruum by a further application of fire is diſtilled there- 
from, it is left mere elementary water. Whence it appears, 
that pure water is the laſt production or effect of the Al aheſt 
4, It ſuffers no _ or dimunition of force by diſſol- 
s on, and therefore ſuſtains no reac- 
tion from them ; being the only immutable menſtruum in 
nature. | 
V, It is incapable of mixture, and therefore remains free 
from fermentation and putrefaction; coming off as pure 
from the body it has Gablved, as when firſt put thereon; 
Without leaving the leaſt foulneſs behind. 
mg chymiſts, are 
ſuch as have their pores naturally ſo formed, that they are 
fit to be pierced, and put into motion by the points of an 
acid poured upon them. See ALKALY. 
TION, ArxALnaT1o, in chymiſtry, the 
a of impregnating a liquor with an alkalize ſalt. See Al- 
KALY. 
This is done either to make it a better diſſolvent, for ſome 
particular purpoſes ; or to load the phlegm, ſo as it may not 
riſe in diſtillation, whereby the ſpirituous parts may go over 
more pure. See Dissorkuriox, DISTILLATION, Spi- 
RIT c | . 


e. 
ALKALY, ALXAt1, or ArLCAL1, in chymiſtry, a name 


originally given by the Arabians, to a ſalt extracted from 
the aſhes of a plant called Kali: and by us, glaſi-wor:t ; 
22 uſed in the making of glaſs. See Kart, and 
LASS. 
Afterwards, the term Alali became a common name for 
the lixivious ſalts of all plants; that is, for ſuch ſalts as 
77 drawn by lotion from their aſhes. See Lixivious, and 
SHES. 
And hence, again, in regard the original Allaly was found 
to ferment with acids; the name has fince become com- 
mon to all volatile ſalts, and all terreſtrial ſubſtances which 
have that effect. See AciD. | 


ALXALY, then, in its modern extenſive ſenſe, is apy ſub- 
ſtance, which being mixed with an acid, an ebullition and 


efferveſcence enſues thereon. See EFFERVESCENCE, Sc. 
And hence ariſes the grand diviſion of natural bodies into 
the two oppoſite claſſes of Acids and Alkalies. See Ac. 
Boerhaave ſcarce takes this circumſtance to be enough to 
conſtitute any determinate claſs of bodies.—In effect, A.. 


alies are not of one ſimilar homogeneous nature: but there 


are two ſeveral ſorts. 


The firſt obtained from vegetable and animal ſubſtances, by 


calcination, diſtillation, putrefaction, &c. ſuch are ſpirit of 


urine, ' ſpirit of hartſhorn, ſalt of tartar, c. The ſecond are 


of the terreſtrial kind; as ſhells, bole, &c. 


The two ſpecies, Boerhaave obſerves, differ widely from 


each other ; having ſcarce any thing in common, but their 
being efferveſcible with acids. The one is a claſs of na- 
tive, fixed, ſcentleſs, inſipid, mild, aſtringent, foſſil bodies: 


orous, ſapid, cau- 
ſtic, aperitive, and procured by art. 
Hence, adds the ſame author, mere efferveſcence with acids, 
muſt be allowed to be of it ſelf inſufficient to determine 
and that ſuch a name, which pro- 
perly denotes a cauſtic, fiery ſubſtance, ſhould not be af- 
fixed to any mild and gentle body, as chalk, c. but other 
properties and . conſiderations are to be taken in, and parti- 
cularly their taſte, manner of procuring, -and the change of 
colour they produce in bodies. | | 
With regard to this laſt circumſtance, thoſe liquors which 
being poured on ſyrup of violets, change it of a green co- 
lour, are Allalies; as thoſe which turn it red, acids. Thus 


- Oil of tartar turns it of a kindly green; and oil of vitriol of Aa 
carmine red: and if to the ſyrup thus made red by oil of 


vitriol, 


arts Ah. 3 1 


the ſhells or coats of lobſters, crabs, c. 39. The parts of 


/ 


ſolid, pointed ſpiculum, Regen to be abſorbed or concen- 
| trated in a proper portion of earth; the whole becomes deno- 


ALK 


vitriol, oil of tartar be poured, it turns that 22 wherewith } 


it comes in contact, green; leaving the reſt red: and the 
like holds of oil of vitriol, poured on ſyrup made green by oil 
of tartar. 1 

To the like effect M. Homberg obſerves, that a mere heat 
and bubbling ariſing upon the admixture of a body with 
© an acid, does not ſeem an adequate criterion of the alka- 
ine nature; ſince diſtilled oils of all kinds are found to do 
© thus much; and many of them with more vehemence than 
* Alkalies themſelves, as ſometimes even to take fire, 
c which Joao; BEV 97k Ho ei ion 
To the definition and character of an Alcaly therefore,, M. 
Homberg adds this circumltance ; that after the action, the 
© mixture coaleſces and ſhoots into a ſalt, or ſaline matter.” 
his excludes the oils above mentioned; which do not, 
after efferveſcence, unite with the acids into a ſaline ſub- 
ſtance, but rather compoſe a reſinous one. 

All lixivious ſalts have theſe characters of Italy. And not 
only lixivious, but alſo all urinous ſalts, which are conſtantly 
found to imbibe acids with great eagerneſs, and after ebul- 
lition, to unite and cryſtallize with them. See Lixrviovs, 


Hee we have two kinds of Alkaly Salts, viz. fixed,or lixi- 


ALK 


before. So that an A/kaly may be conceived as only a too ſmall 
2 of acid, incloſed in too large a quantity of carth. 
he viſible and ſenſible fire is not the only agent capable of 
ſeparating acids from their earth; fermentation has the ſame 
ect, in virtue of that pure active fire produced or concerned 
therein. Allalies, therefore, are the production, either of the 
one, or the other fire ; and the ſame may be ſaid of the acids 
diſengaged therefrom ; it being thediſ-union of the parts of the 
ſame ſalt occaſioned by fire that yielded both, the acids as well 
as the A/kalies. All the difference is, that the Allaly imbibes 
and retains certain corpuſcles of the fire, whereas nothing 
88 is ſuperadded tq the acid. * 
On t n acid is volatile, and every Ai/kaly ſhould 
be fixed, if the M/kaly were only earth: but, in regard the 
little acid ſtill remaining in the Altaly, may be united with a 
portion of ail, as well as a portion of and oil is known 
do be volatile: the compound, that is, the Allaly, muſt be 
volatile, in caſe the oil prevail therein. 
In this caſe, the Mkaly is found to have a ſtrong, penetrating, 
urinous taſte and ſmell; and is What we call a volatile uri- 
wont, Alkaly ſalt. 
Theſe things well conſidered; it will be eaſy to aſſign what 
muſt enſue upon the ſeparations, or new unions of the parts 


| 


vious Alkalies; and volatile, or xrinons ones. See SALT ; ſee of a mixt. 


alſo FIXT, VOLATILE, c. 

But beſide A!kaly ſalts, there are an infinity of other bodies, 
not ſaline ; which anſwer to the characters of Alkaly, i. e. 
produce much the ſame effects with acids, as the Allaſy ſalts 
above mentioned. And theſe alcaline matters are, in other 
reſpects, of different natures. 

Some, e. gr. are meerly earthy ; as quick-lime, marble, ſealed 
earths, 5. ---Others are metalline; among which, ſome have 
their peculiar and appropriate acids to act on them, as gold, 
tin, and antimony, which only diſſolve with aqua regia ; ſil- 
ver, lead, and mercury, with aqua fortis ; and the others with 
other ſorts of acids, as iron, copper, zink, biſmuth, c. 
There are others of the animal claſs ; conliſting, 1%, Of ſto- 
ny matters found in the viſcera of certain ſpecies ; as the cal- 
culus humanus, bezoards, crabs eyes, c. 20, Teſtaceous 
matters and ſhells; as pearls, oyſter-ſhells, cuttle-fiſh bones, 


animals, which by length of time, or ſome other cauſe, are 
become ſtony, or eyen earthy ; as the foflil unicorn's horn, c. 
---Laſtly, almoſt all ſtone marine plants, as coral, Cc. 
After all, the alkaline property does not appear to be native, 
but rather producible by art.---T his opinion ſeems to have 
been firſt ſtarted by Helmont: before him, it was the ſtandin 
opinion, that fixed A/kalies pre-exiſted in mixed bodies; an 
were 1 or extricated from the parts of the com- 
und. Helmont advanced, that they did not thus pre- exiſt 
in their allaline form, but were productions of the fire, by 
whoſe violent action, pore of the ſalt, which in the concrete 
is all volatile, lays hold of ſome part of the ſulphur of the 
ſame body; and both melting together, are fixed into an A- 
kaly: which fixation he exemplifies, by what happens when 
ſalr-petre and arſenic, though both volatile, being oppoſed 
to the fire, are fluxed by the operation thereof, and made to fix 
. larly M. Geoftro h 
ome late chymiſts, and particularly M. carry the 
point ſomethin further, and aſſert, that all al ales what- 
ever, both fixed and volatile, are wholly the effect of fire; 
in that before any aRidn of the fire, they did not pre- exiſt in 
the mixt wherein they afterwards appeared. See FRE. 
Notwithſtanding all the ſeeming oppoſition and hoſtility be- 
tween acids and Altalies, they may be converted into one an- 
other; at leaſt, acids are convertible into Alkalies ; as is ſhewn 
at jorge by M. Geoffroy in a diſcourſe expreſs, in the Mem. de 
P Acad. an. 1717, where the nature, and origin of Allalies is 
ingeniouſly explained. 
aly ſalts, according to this author, are only acids concen- 
trated in little molecules of earth, and united with certain 
2 of oil, by means of fire. See AciD, and FIRE. 
en an acid, which we conceive in the general as a ſmall, 


minated a ſaline, compound, neutral, or intermediate ſalt ; by 
reaſon the acid, thus incloſed in a ſheath, cannot excite the 
ſame ſavour as when diſengaged therefrom ; and yet excites a 
ſaline taſte : and for this reaſon is compound, &c. 

Now, fire is the only agent capable of diſengaging the — 
from the earth it is thus inveſted withal. Upon this, the aci 
being lighter than the earth, riſes and evaporates; leaving the 


earth at the bottom of the veſſel; which for this reaſon is called 


fixed, in contradiſtinction to the acid, which is volatile. This 
earth thus bereaved of its acid, is left with its pores open and 
ty, which before were filled; and withal, in ſuſtaining 
the action of fire, it neceſſarily retains ſome of the particles 
Which give it an acrimonious taſte, that mere earth 
could never have. From this taſte it is called ſalt; and from 
ts pores being open, and thus diſpoſed to admit and imbibe 
new acids, it is called alkaly alt. See EARTH, SALT, &&c. 
Now, it is not to be imagined, that an earth which has once 


impr i ids. 
e Pregnated with acids, can ever be perfectly diveſted 


An acid, it is evident, may become an Alcaly, in that after 
having been ſeparated from its matrix, it may be reſtored in 
a ſmall quantity to another matrix, either wholly earthy, or 
earthy and oleaginous.---In the firſt caſe, it will become a 


fixed Alkaly; in the ſecond, it may be, a volatile Alkaly; if 


in the ſuppoſed matrix the proportion of oil prevail over 
that of earth; and in this cal. it will be urinous. | 
Again, what before was a fixed A laly, may become volatile 
and urinous, by depoſiting or letting go part of its earth, and 
taking oil in its ſtead. | 
Theſe tranſmutations are not found equally eaſy and praQtica- 
ble in the three different kinds of mixts, or the three king- 
doms; by reaſon of the diverſity of circumſtances that muſt 
concur thereto.--- They are much the moſt rare and difficult 
in the mineral realm; by reaſon, no donbt, that the parts of 
minerals are morecloſely tied together, and have, as it were, 
leſs play. The only inſtance c ymiſtry hath hitherto pro- 
duced, of a mineral acid's being converted into a fixed Aay, 
is in the operation of fixing ſalt- petre. 
The vegetable kingdom, it is obſerved, furniſhes,a large quan- 
tity of fixed Alkaly ſalt; and a little volatile 4lkaly : the ani- 
mal kingdom, on the contrary, aftords adeal of volatile 4/- 
kaly ſalt, and but little fixed. The foflil kingdom affords a 
very little native fixed Alkaly ſalt, as the Egyptian natrum, 
and the ſalts procured by lotion from ſaline earths about Smyr- 
na and ſome other places of the Eaſt ; and the chymiſts have 
alſo found a method of converting nitre into a fixed A/kaly : 
but no body hath hitherto produced a volatile Ataly from the 
acids of the mineral kingdom.---And yet, if acid ſalts of the 
vegetable kind be convertible either into fixed or volatile 4/- 
iet, why may not mineral acids be ſuſceptible of the ſame 
change? ſince vegetable acids are originally no other than 
mineral ones: for, from whence but the earth ſhould plants 
derive their acid juice ? 
In effect, M. Geoffroy has at length ſhown the operation fea- 
ſible, by an actual transformation of the ſame acid, nitre, 
into a volatile urinous Mkaly. See the Mem. de P Acad. ubi 
ſupra. See alſo SALT-PETRE, 2 
By the way, it is to be noted, the inſtance of Egyptian 
natrum or nitre, furniſhes an objection againſt the general 
aſſertion of all Alkalies being artificial, or produced by fixe: 
Mr. Boyle, who had ſome of this ſalt ſent him by the Engliſh 
embaſſador at the Porte; found that vinegar would work 
briskly on it, even in the cold; © Whence, ſays he, it ap- 
A pears, that the Egyptian nitre, acknowledged to be a native 
© ſalt, and made only by the evaporation of the ſuperfluous 
„ water of the Nile, is yet of a lixivious nature, or at leaſt - 
„ abounds with particles that are ſo, though produced with- 
& out any precedent incineration, and the matter of it ex- 
« poſed to no violence of the fire, to make it afford an A- 
Ya haly.” Prodacib. of Chym. Princip. He adds, However, 
„he does not know any other body in nature, except this, 
« wherein the alkaline properties are not produced.“ id. 
And proceeds to give inſtances of A/ka/ies being made from 
ſea ſalt, and other acids; and ſhews, © how the ſame body, 
« without the addition of any other ſalt, may, by varying the 
«© manner of the fire's application, be made either to afford 
18 elſe than acids, or a greater or leſs quantity of Aitaly,”. 
* the theory of the operation of acids upon Allalies. See 
ein. 7 | 
Hypotheſis of ALCALY and Acid.--- Tachenius and Sylvius de la 
„followed by the tribe of vulgar chymiſts, ſtrenuouſly aſ- 
ſert ſal Mkaly and acid to be the only univerſal principles of 
all bodies; and by means hereof, account for the qualities of 
bodies, and the reſt of the phznomena of nature; cular- 
ly thoſe in the animal œcοOmy. In a word, Allah and acid 
are ſubſtituted in the ſtead of matter and motion. See PRm- 
CIPLE | 


* there will till remain ſome, though much leſs than, 


ELEMENT, e. 
Mr. Boyle and W attack this hypotheſis with endes 


—— — 


| 
' 
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heat in it.— Thus, though water be neither an acid nor an 
- Mlkaly, it will quickly grow very hot, not only with the 
highly acid oil of vitriol, but with the allalizate ſalt of tartar. 


ALA 


of argutnent.—In effect, it is at beſt but precarious to af- 
firm, that acid and alkaline parts are found in all bodies. 
When the chymiſts ſee aqua fortis diſſolve filings of cop- 
per, they conclude, that the acid ſpirits of the menſtru- 
um meet in the metal with an Akaly, upon which they 
work ; but how unſafe a way of arguing this is, appears 
hence, that ſpirit of urine, which is allowed a volatile 4/- 
kaly, and accordingly makes a great conflict with aqua fortis, 
readily diſſolves filings of copper, and more genuinely than 
the acid liquor.---So, when they ſee the magiſtery of pearl 
or coral, prepared by droping oil of tartar into the ſolu- 
tion of thoſe bodies made with ſpirit of vinegar ; they aſ- 
cribe the precipitation to the fixed Alkaly of the tartar, 
which mortifies the acidity of the ſpirit of vinegar: where- 
as, the precipitation would no leſs enſue, if, inſtead of the 
alkalizate oil of tartar, that ſtrong acid, oil of ſulphur, per 
campanam, were uſed. ; | 

It may alſo be doubted, whether it be juſt to ſuppoſe, that 
when an acid is diſcovered in a body, the operation of that 


body on another, abounding with an Allalhy, muſt be the ef- 
fect of a conflict between thoſe two principles? For, an acid 


body may do many things, not ſimply as an acid, but on ac- 
count of a texture or modification, which endows it with 
other qualities as well as acidity. Thus, when the chymiſts 
fee an acid menſtruum, as aqua fortis, ſpirit of ſalt, oil of 
vitriol, Sc. diiſolve iron, they preſently aſcribe the effect to 
an acidity in the liquors; though well dephlegmated urinous 


will readily diſſolve crude iron even in the cold. 
Further, the patrons of this hypotheſis, ſeem arbitrarily to 


ſpirits, which they hold to have a great antipathy to * 


have aſſigned offices to each of their two principles; as the 


chymiſts do to each of their tria prima; and the Peripate- 
tics to each of their four elements. But it is not enough to 
ſay, that an acid, for inſtance, performs theſe things, and 
an Alkaly thoſe; and that they divide the operations and 
phenomena of natural hodies between them: aſſertions of 
fuch moment ought not to be received, without further proof. 
Indeed, the very diſtribution of ſalts into acids and A{kalies, 
has ſomewhat arbitrary in it; there being not ay ſeveral 
things wherein the acids agree with Alkahes, but alſo ſeveral 
things wherein each differs from it ſelf.— To ſay nothing of 
the diverſity of fixed and volatile M/kalies above mentioned; 
ſome, as ſalt of tartar, will precipitate the ſolution of ſubli- 
mate into an orange-tawny ; others, as ſpirit of blood and 
hartſhorn, precipitate ſuch a ſolution into a milky ſubſtance ; 
and oil of tartar very ſlowly operates upon filings of copper, 
which ſpirits of urine and hartſhorn will readily diffolve 
on the fire. And among acids themſelves the difference is no 
leſs ; for ſome of them will diſſolve bodies that others will 
not: and this even where the menſtruum that will not diſ- 
ſolve the body, is reputed much ſtronger than that which 
does; as dephlegmated ſpirit of vinegar will diſſolve lead re- 
duced to minute parts in the cold, which is an effect that 
chymiſts expect not from ſpirit of ſalt. Nay, one acid will 
precipitate what another has diſſolved, and contra; as, ſpi- 
rit of ſalt will precipitate ſilver out of ſpirit of nitre. Add, 
the properties peculiar to ſome particular acids; as that ſpirit 
of nitre or aqua fortis, diſſolves camphire into an oil, and 
coagulates common oil into a conſiſtent ſubſtance like tal- 
low; and though it will both corrode ſilver, copper, lead, 
and mercury, and keep them diſſolved, it quickly lets fall 
almoſt the whole body of tin. 

It is no wonder that the definitions given of acid and Aua 

ſhould be inaccurate and ſuperficial ; ſince the chymiſts 
themſelves do not ſeem to have any determinate notion or 
ſure marks, whereby to know them diſtinctly.— For, to in- 
fer, that, becauſe a body diſſolves another, which is diſſoluble 
by this or that known acid, the ſolvent muſt alſo be acid; 
or to conclude, that, if a body precipitates a diſſolved metal 
out of a confeſledly acid menſtruum, the precipitant muſt be 
an Alkaly, is precarious : ſince filings of ſpelter will be diſ- 
ſolved by ſome Alkalies, viz. ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, c. as 
well as by acids; and bodies may be precipitated out of acid 


menſtrua, by other acids, and by liquors wherein there 4 | 
8. 


pears not the leaſt Alkaly. Add, that a ſolution of tin-gl 
made in aqua fortis, would be precipitated both by ſpirit of 
falt, and by common water.--Nor does that other criterion 
of acids and'Alkaltes, viz. the heat, commotion, and bubbles 


excited upon their being put together, appear more deter- 


minate; ſince almoſt any thing fitted variouſly and vehe- 
mently to agitate the minute parts of a body, will produce 


Sce HEAT. 

Neither is the production of bubbles, though accompanied 
with a hiffing noiſe, a certain ſign; ſuch production not be- 
ing a neceſſary effect of heat, excited by conflict, but de- 
pending on the peculiar diſpoſition of the bodies put toge- 
ther, to extricate, produce, or intercept particles of air.— 
Hence, as oil of vitriol, mixed in a due proportion with 
fair water, may be brought to make the water wary: hot 
without exciting bubbles, ſo Mr. Boyle has found, al- 
kalizate ſpirit of urine, drawn with fome kinds of quick- 


— c 


; 
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lime, being mixed with oil of vitriol moderately ſtrong, 
would afford an intenſe heat, whilſt it produced either no 
manifeſt bubbles at all, or ſcarce any; though the urinous 
ſpirit was ſtrong, and in other trials operated like an 
Alkaly : and though with the ſpirit of urine made per ſe, in 
the common way, oil of vitriol will produce a great hiſ- 
ſing, and a multitude of conſpicuous bubbles. Orr the other 
ſide, ſome acid ſpirits, as of verdegreaſe, made pure, poured 
on falt of tartar, will frequently make a conflict, and pro- 
duce a large froth; though not accompanied with any ma- 
nifeſt heat. See EBULLIT1ON. . 

make the taſte the tonchſtone whereby to try acids 
and Alkalies: but there is a multitude of bodies, wherein we 
can ſo little diſcern by the taſte which of the principles is 
predominant, that one would not 1 there was a grain 
of either of them therein: ſuch are diamonds, moſt, gms, 
and many ignobler ſtones ; gold, filyer, mercury, c. There 
are alſo b ies abounding with acid or alkalizate falts ; which 
either have no taſte, or a quite different one from that of 
the chymical principles. — Thus, though Venice glaſs be in 
great part compoſed of a fixed Alka ly, it is inſipid on the 
palate; and cryſtals of ſilver and lead, made with aqua for- 
tis, and containing numerous acid particles of the men- 
ſtrum, manifeſt nothing of acidity in the mouth; the lat- 
ter having a ſaccharine ſweetneſs, and the former an extreme 
bitterneſs. And even in vegetable ſubſtances of a manifeſt 
taſte, it is not eaſy to know by that, whether it be the acid 
or the Aikalize principle which predominates in them: as, in 
the eſſential oil of ſpices, and the groſs empyreumatical oils 
of wood; and evenin alcohol of wine, which ſome contend 


47 an acid, and others, an Alkaly. Ineperfe# of Chym. 


of rh 
ALKEKENGI, a medicinal fruit, or berry, produced by 


a plant of the ſame denomination ; popularly alſo called 
winter-cherry : of conſiderable uſe as an abſtergent, diſſolvent, 
and diuretic. 

The plant bears a near reſemblance to ſolanum, or night- 
ſhade; whence it is frequently called in Latin by that name, 
with the addition or epithet of Veſicarium.—It is ſometimes 
alſo called Halicacabum. 

The fruit is celebrated for its lithonthriptic quality ; and pre- 
ſcribed to cleanſe the urinary paſſages of gravel, and other 
obſtructions. Its deterſive quality alſo recommends it againſt 
the jaundice, and other diſorders of the viſcera. 

The Trochiſchi Alkekengi, prepared from it, are but little pre- 
ſcribed in the modern practice. See TROCHE. 


ALKERMES, in medicine, c. a term borrowed from the 


Arabs, denoting a celebrated remedy, of the form and con- 
ſiſtence of a confection ; whereof the kermes berries are 
the baſis. See ConFECT1ON, and KERMES. 
The other ingredients, are pippin-cyder, roſe-water, ſugar, 
ambergreaſe, musk, cinnamon, aloes wood, pearls, and leaf 
old. But the ſweets are uſually omitted. 
t is much uſed as a cordial; eſpecially, ſays Dr. Quincy, 


among female preſcribers, and in complaiſance to them: but 


that author 'decries its value in that intention, and thinks it 
ought only to be regarded as a ſweetner. 


ALLANTOIS*, ALLANTOIDES, in anatomy, a thin, ſmooth 


membranous canal, or veſicle, inveſting the fœtus of divers 
animals, and replete with urinous liquor conveyed to it 


from the urachus. See Fokrus. 


The word is derived from ans, farcimen, a gut; and «dv, 
forma, ſhape ; becauſe in brutes, it is in the ſhape of a 
gut-pudding, though in ſome it is round. 

The Allaxtois makes part of the ſecundine.—It is conceived as 
an urinary tunic, placed between the amnion and chorion, 
which by the navel and urachus receives the urine that comes 
out of the bladder. See SECUNDINE, and UzAcuvs. 

It is a point controverted among anatomiſts, whether the A 
lantois be found in man mM Drelincourt, profeſſor of 
anatomy at Leiden, in an expreſs diſſertation on this mem- 
brane, maintains it peculiar to the ruminating kind. See 
RUMINANT. | 

Dr. Hale, on the contrary, has given an accurate deſcription 
of the human Allautoit; and alfgned the reaſon why thoſe 
who believed its exiſtence had not before fully found it out; 
and alſo an anſwer to thoſe who yet deny its reality. See 
Philoſoph. Tranſa8. No 271. 


ALLEGATION is uſed for the producing of acts, or in- 


ſtruments to authorize a thing. | 5 
Allegation, in a li ſenſe, denotes the act of citing, ot 
uoting an author, or paſſ: e ol ſome book. See QUOTATION: 


ALLEGIANCE, the legal faith, and obedience, which e- 


very ſubje& owes to his prince. See Kine, FEALTY, Oc. 
This was anciently called Ligeantia or Ligence; from the 
7 ligare, and alligare, to bind, 7. 4. ligamen fidei. See 

IEGE. ; | 


Oath of ALLEGIANCE, is an oath given in England to - 


King, in quality of a temporal prince or ſovereign; to 
ſtinguiſh it from the oath given to him as primate, or ſu- 
preme head of the church, which is called the Oazh of S- 
emacy. See Oarn ; ſee alſo Ke, and SUPREMACY: 
The quakers are di with not taking the oath of Ale- 
iance; and in lieu thereof are only enjoined a declaration. 
ce DECLARATION. A 


| 


# 
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ALLEGORICAL, ſomething containing an Allegory. See 
ALLEGORY. 


: d an Allegorical ſenſe. See MysTIC, e. 
a ror bor in particular, delivered in the Old Teſta- 
ment, are ſaid to be many of themaccompliſhed in the new ; 
not in their primary and literal, but in their ſecondary, or 
Allegorical ſenſe. See PROPHECY. + . 

The fathers, and other ancient interpreters of ſcri ture, are 
almoſt all Megoriſts ; as Origen, Clemens Alexandrinus, St. 
Auguſtin, Gregory Nazianzen, Sc. See further under the 
article TYPE. | ; 
ALLEGORY, ALLEGORIA, a figure in rhetoric, whereby we 
make uſe of terms which, in their proper fignification, mean 
ſomething elſe than what they are brought to denote : or, it 
is a figure, whereby we fay one thing, expecting it ſhall be 
under ood of another, to which it alludes. See F IGURE, 
ALLUSION, Ec. 
An Allegory is properly a ſeries, or ſtring of metaphors. See 
METAPHOR. ae 
Such is that beautiful Allegory in Horace, Lib. I. Od. 14. 


Hluctut, 


waves, for civil war; port, for peace and concord; oars, for 

ſoldiers ; mariners, for magiſtrates, &c. | 

The old Teſtament is ſuppoſed by many to be a ee 

£ ory, or typical repreſentation of the myſteries of the New. 
e I'VPE. | 

In effect, Allegory has a good ſhare in moſt religions.--;The 

Jews, we know, abound with them: Philo Judzus has three 


HEXAMERON. 

Nor are the heathens without Mlegories in their religion: it 
may even be faid, that the uſe hereof is of a much earlier 
ſtanding in the Gentile, than in the Jewiſh world.---Some 
of their philoſophers undertaking to give a rationale of their 
faith, and to ſhew the reaſon and ſcope of their fables, and 
the ancient hiſtories of their gods; found it neceflary to put 
another conſtruction on them, and maintain, that they ſig- 
nified ſomething very different from what they ſeemed to ex- 
preſs. And hence came the word Allegory : for a diſcourſe 
that in its natural ſenſe, aaxe «y2ywe, ſignifies ſomething 
other than what is intended by it, makes what we properly 
call an Allegory. | | 

This ſhift they had recourſe to, in order to prevent people 
from being ſhocked with thoſe abſurdities which the poets 
had introduced into their religion ; and to convince the 
world, that the gods of Greece had not been thoſe vile per- 
ſons which their hiſtories repreſented them to be. By this 
means, the hiſtory, as well as the religion of Greece, was at 
once converted into Allegory ; and the world left to ſeek for 
them both in a heap of Abbes, few of which have been ſolv- 
cd to any purpoſe to this day. See MYTHOLOGY. _ 
The Jews finding the advantages of this way of explaining reli- 
gion; made uſe of it to interpret the ſacred writings, ſo as to 
render them more palatable to the Pagans. 

The ſame method was adopted by the primitive writers o 
Chriſtianity. See ALLEGORICAL, PROPHECY, c. 
ALLEGRO, in muſic, a word uſed by the Italians to denote 
one of the fix diſtinctions of time. See TIME. 

Allegro expreſſes a ſprightly, quick motion, the quickeſt of 
all excepting preſto. | 
The uſual fix diſtinctions ſucceed each other in the fol- 
lowing order: grave, adagio, largo, vivace, Allegro, and 
preſto. 
It is to be obſerved, that the movements of the ſame name, 
as adagio or Allegro, are ſwifter in triple than in common 


ALC 


ALLEVIARE, in old records, to levy or pay an accuſtomed 


fine or compoſition. See LRV. 


The divines find divers ſenſes in ſcripture ; a literal, a-my-|ALLEVIATION®, denotes the art of making a thing light- 


levis, light. 
In which ſenſe Alleviation is ſynonymous with /;ghtening, and 
ſtands oppoſed to aggravation. See AGGRAVATION. 
ALLEY *, in gardening, a ſtrait parallel walk, bordered or 
bounded on each hand with trees, ſhrubs, or the like. Sce 
GARDEN, WALK, Epo, Ec. 
The word Alley is derived from the French verb aller, to go; 
the ordinary uſe of an Alley being for a walk, paſſage, or tho- 
Mis On, l. Sce G 
s are uſua id either with graſs or gravel. Sce GRAss 
and Gravel Walk. 1 5 a 
An Alley is diſtinguiſhed from a path, in this; that in an Moy 
there muſt always be room enough for two perſons at leaf, 
to walk a-breaſt : ſo that it muſt never be leſs than five feet 
in breadth; and there are ſome who hold that it ought ne- 
ver to have more than fifteen. 


ones. 


Navis, — in mare te novi Commer-ALLEYS, are the little Alleys by the ſides of the great 
0. 7 | N | 
Where the h is uſually held to ſtand for the republic ; From - ALLEY, is that which runs ſtrait in the face of a 


building. | | | 
Tranſverſe-ALLEY, that which cuts the former at right angles. 
Diagonal-ALLEY, that which cuts a ſquare, thicket, parterte, 
Se. from angle to angle. | 
Sloping-ALLEY, is that which, either by reaſon of the lowneſs 


of the point of ſight, or of the ground, is neither llel to 
the front, nor to the tranſverſe Mlejr, pine ph 


books, of the Allegories in the hiſtory of the ſix days. Sce | ALLEY i» Liczac, is that which has too great a deſcent, and 


which, on that account, is liable to be damaged by floods ; 
to prevent the ill effects whereof, it has platbands of turf 
run. acroſs it from ſpace to ſpace, which help to keep up 
the grayel. 

The laſt name is likewiſe ge to an Alley in a labyrinth, 
or wilderneſs, formed by ſeveral returns of angles, in order 
to render it the more ſolitary and obſcure, and to hide its 
exit. 5 
ALLEY in Perſpective, is that which is larger at the entrance 
than at the exit; to give it the greater appearance of length. 
ALLEY of Compartimenty is that which ſeparates the ſquares. of 


a erre. 
ALLIAN CE *, the union or connexion of two perſons, or 
two families, by means of marriage; otherwiſe called Afi- 
nity. See MARRIAGE, and AFFINITY. 
* The word ſeems formed of the Latin adligatio, g. d. a tying 


The law of the twelve tables forbids all Alliance between 
perſons of unequal rank and condition.---And in Portugal, 
we are told, the daughters of the nobility are prohibited to 
ally with ſuch as have never been in the wars. 

ALLIANCE is alſo extended to the leagues, or treaties conclud- 
ed betwcen ſovereign princes, ſtates, for their mutual 
ſafety, and defence. Sec TREATY, LEAGUE, Sc. 

In which ſenſe, we ſay, lies, for confederates : the king 
and bis Allies; the Allies of the treaty of Hanover, Sc. See 


ONFEDERACY. 
he Triple Alliance between aging, Holland and Sweden, 
is famous.---So is the C. e Alliance, between England, 


Holland, the Emperor, and King of France. 
ALLIGATION *, in arithmetic, a rule or operation, where- 
by queſtions are reſolved, pug. Rag the mixture of diyers, 
commodities or ingredients tog er, with the value, effect, 
c. thereof in compoſition. - See RULE, MixTURE, c. 
* The word is formed of the Latin a/ligare, to tie together, by 


time.---The triple 4 is uſually Alegro, or vivace; the triples 
, f, . , are moſt commonly Allegro. See TRIPLE. 
ALLELUJAH. See the article HALLELUJAH. 


Where the meaſure is good, and the movement flow. See 
Muic, Song, MEARURE, c. | 
ALLER Good, in our ancient writers. The word Aller ſerves 
to make the expreſſion of ſuperlative ſignification.— So, Aller 
Good is the greateſt good. Sometimes it is wrote Aller. 
ALLERI ON“, or ALER10N, in heraldry, a ſort of eaglet, re- 
preſented without either beak, or feet. See EAGLET, 
The name is French; and is ſaid to have been introduced. for 
the word Eag/et : it is added, that the practice of calling eag- 
lets, Allerions, and — read, wittiout feet 
and beaks, is not above an h old, and is of French 
invention, introduced to repreſent the imperialiſts as ſubdued. 


ALLEMAND, ALMain, 2 kind of grave, ſolemn muſic, 


reaſon, perhaps, of a ſort of vincula, or circular ligatures, ordi- 
rere | 
Alligation is of two kinds, medial and alternate. 
ALLIiGATION Medial, is when from the ſeveral quantities and 
rates of divers ſimples given, we diſcover the mean rate of 
a mixture compounded out of them, 


rules. To. 

The quantity of the ingredients, and the prices of each be- 
ing given; to find the price or value of ſome part of the mix- 
ture.---Multiply the ingredients ſeverally by their own prices, 
and divide the ſum of thoſe products b the ſum of the in- 

redients, the quotient anſwers the queſtion. 

The prices of the ſeveral ingredients, and the ſum paid or 
received for the mixture being given ; to find what quantity 
of each was bought or ſold.---Divide the ſum paid or re- 
ceived, by the ſum of the particular prices ; the quotient is 


Hence, Menage derives the word from aquilaria, a diminnt; 


aguila. | 
The Mlerion, repreſented Tab. Heraldry Fig. 1. appears muc 
the ſame with the martlet, except thatthe wings of the latter 
are cloſe, and it is repreſented, as it were, paſſant; whereas the 
erion is ſpread, and is repreſented, in pale. Add, that a- 
mong our eralds, the martlet has a beak, which the Aleri 
ALLEYS See r | 
or ici 5 
eee dere 


the anſwer. | | 

The ingredients of a mixture being given, to augment or 
diminiſh the mixture proportionally.---Sum up the ingredi- 
ents ; then op Oh that ſum is to the augmentation or dimi- 
nution, ſo is the quantity of ach parcel of the mixture, to the 

uantity of the mixture deſired. © * | 

The nature, quality, c. of the ſeveral ingredients of a 
mixture being given, to find the temperament or degree of 


fineneſs reſulting from the whole.---Place the ſeveral quan- 
tities of the mixture in rows ; againſt which place N 
| their 


The ſeveral caſes hereof, will come under the following 


1 


0 


ALLIGATION Alternate, is when the rates or qualities of di- 


ALLIOTH, in Aſtronomy, a ſtar in the tail of the great 


 ALLOCATIO 
ing of an article in an account; and paſſing it as ſuch. See 


ALL 


* 1 
their ſeveral qualities or fineneſs; and multiply each quantity 
by its own quality or degree of fineneſs: then, as the ſum of 
the quantities is to their products, ſo is unity, to the quality 
or fineneſs of the mixture. | h 
The quantities of a mixture being given; to find the parti- 
cular quantities, of any ingredient in any part of the mix- 
ture. If the mixture be of only two things, ſay, as the to- 
tal of the ingredients in the compoſition, is to the part of 
the mixture propoſed; ſo is the quantity of the ingredient 


ALLOCATIO 


ropoſed in the whole compoſition, to the quantity of the 
ingredient in the part deſired. —If the mixture conſiſts of 
more ingredients, repeat the work for each: 
Given the total of a mixture, with the whole value, and 
the values of the ſeveral ingredients; to find the ſeveral 
quantities mixed, though unequally.— Multiply the total of 
the mixture by the leaſt value, ſubtract the product from the 
total value; and the remainder is the firſt dividend: then 
take the ſaid leaſt value from the greateſt valued ingredient, 
and the temainder is the firſt diviſor. The quotient of this 
diviſion ſhews the quantify of the higheſt-prieed ingredient, 
and the other. is the complement to the whole. And when 
more ingredients than two are in the compoſition, the divi- 
ſors are the ſeveral remains of the leaſt value, taken from 
the other : the dividends arc the remains left upon the divi- 
ſions, till none remain there ; which will be one ſhort of the 


number of ingredients : and this defective ingredient is to be 


fupplied as a comptement; and in diviſion, no more muſt 
be taken in every quotient, than that there may remain e- 
nough for the other diviſors: and the laſt to leave nothing 
remaining. Ste Divis1on: 


vers ſimples ate given; and the quantity of each is required 
neceflaty to ttake a mixture of the given rate ot quality. 
Alligation Alternate, ſhews the due proportion of ſeveral in- 
redients ; and counter- changes the places of ſuch exceſſes or 
— as ariſe between the mean price and the extremes; 
aſcribing that to the greater extreme, which proceeds from 
the leſſer; and contrarily. 
The rules which obtain in * Alternate, are as follow. 
Every greater extreme to be linked with one leſſer. 
If either of the extremes be ſingle, and the other extremes 
1 the ſingle extreme to be linked to all the reſt. 

f both e and leſſer extremes be not plural, they may 
be linked ſo diverſly, that ſeveral differences may be taken, 
and a variety of anſwers be made to the ueſtion, = all 
true: but if one of the extremes be ſingle, there can be but 
one anſwer. | 
The numbers being linked, take the difference of each from 
the mean or common price ; and place this difference againſt 
the number it is linked to, alternately. ; 
Every number linked with more than one, muſt have all the 
differences of the numbers it is linked to, ſet againſt it. p 
Thoſe differences reſolve the queſtion, when the price o 
every of the ingredients is given without their quantities; and 
the demand is to mix them ſo as to ſell a certain quantity 
at a mean rate. 

But when the quantity of one, with the price of all the in- 
gredients is given; and the demand is to know the quanti- 
— of the other ingredients ; then, the rule of three is to 

uſed. 

And when the price of every ingredient is given, without 
any of their quantities, and the demand is to make up a cer- 
tain quantity to be ſold at a mean rate; then all the dif- 
ferences added together will be the firſt number in the rule 
of three : the whole quantity to be mixed the ſecond num- 
ber ; and each difference apart the ſeveral third numbers : 
and ſo many ſorts mixed, ſo many operations of the rule 
three. See RULE of Three. 4 

We ſhall add an example, wherein both the kinds of Alli- 
gation have place —Suppoſe a mixture of wine of 119 quarts, 
required to be made of wines of the following prices 74 84. 
14d. and 15 d. per quart; and fo, as that the whole may be 

orded at 12 4. o quart. | 

Having linked 8 to 14, and y to 15, and counterchanged 
their difference from the common price, 124. the ſum of 
their difference is found to be 14 ; by which dividing 119, 
the quotient is 87x, or $4, or for conveniency in operation, . 
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bear, whoſe obſervation is much uſed at ſea. See STAR. 
The longitude, latitude, c. of Mllioth, ſee among the reſt 
of URSA Major. 33 £1 
To find the latitude, or elevation of the pole by this ſtar. See 
LATITUDE, and POLE. . | ; | 
TIO N, ALLOCATI10, the admitting or allow- 


ACCOUNT. 


d 


ALL 


ALLOCATION is alſo an allowance made upon an account: 


uſed in the exchequer. See ALLOCATIONE. 

E Facienda, a writ directed to the lord 
treaſurer and barons. of the exchequer, upon complaint of 
ſome accountant ; commanding them to allow him ſuch ſurh, 
as he hath in execution of his office lawfully expended. 


ALLODIAL, in ancient cuſtoms. See ALLoDiuUM. 
Terra ALLODIA, or ALLODIAL Land, is that whereof a 


perſon has the abſolute property; or which he holds without 
aying any ſervice or acknowledgment to any ſuperior lord. 
ce PROPERTY, c. 
Such an inheritance is Allodial, i. e. not ſubje& to any charge, 
ſervice, tc: See FREE Land: | 
In this ſenſe, Allodial ſtands oppoſed to Feudal, or Beneficiary, 
, See FEE, BENEF1cCE, Sc.—See alſo ALLODIUM. 


ALLODIUM *, or .-ALLEUD, land held of a man's own 


right, See ALLODIAL: | 
The origin of the word is infinitely controverted; Caſſe- 
neuve ſays, it is almoſt as obſcure as the head of the Nile. 
Few of the Ei languages, but one etymologiſt or other 
has derived it from: yet ſome not improbably take it for a 
primitive French word without etymon. 
Bollandus explains Allodium to be Prædium, 452 quevis poſ- 
ſeſſio W proprii, & non in Feudam Clientelari onere 
accepta. See FEUDATARY: | 
After the conqueſt of the Gauls, the lands were divided in 
two manners, v/2. into benefices, Bemeficia, and Allodia. 
Benefices, conſiſted in lands given by the king to his officers 
and ſoldiers ; either for life, or for a time fixed. See B- 
NEFIC E. : 
Allodia, or A leudt were ſuch lands as were left in property to 
the ancient poſſeſſors. The fixty-ſecond title of the Salic law, 
is, De Allodiis ; where the word ſignifies hereditary lands, or 
thoſe derived from a man's anceſtors. Whence, Allodium 
and Patrimonium are frequently uſed indifcriminately. See 
PATRIMONY. 
In the. ancient capitulars of Charlemaign and his ſucceſ- 
ſors, we find Allodium conſtantly oppoſed to Fee ; but toward 
the period of the ſecond race of kings, it loſt the preroga- 
tive; the feudal lords obliging the proprietors ot Allodial 
lands to hold of them for the future. The ſame change alſo 
happened in Germany, c. See FEE, and TENURE. 
The uſurpation of the feudal lords over the AHlodial lands, 
went ſo far, that they were almoſt all either ſubjected to 
them, or converted into fees: whence the maxim, Nulla 
terra fine domino, no land without a lord. 


ALLONGE“, in fencing, a thruſt, or paſs at the enemy. 


See Pass, GuaRD, c. 
The word is French, formed of the verb 4/loxger, to leng- 
then out a thing by piecing another to it. ; 


ALLOTTING, or ALLOTMENT of Goods, in matters of 


commerce, is when a ſhip's cargo is divided into ſeveral 
parts, bought by divers perſons, whoſe names are wrote on 
as many pieces of paper, which are applied by an indiffe- 
rent perſon to the ſeveral lots or parcels; by which means, 
the goods are divided without partiality ; every man having 
the parcel which the lot with his name on, is appropriated to. 
See INCH OF CANDLE. 


ALLOY *, or ALLay, in matters of coinage, Sc. a propor- 


tion of a baſer metal, mingled with a finer, or purer. See 
Mr., MixTure, CARAcr, c. 
The word ſeems derived from the French, Loy, law ; in re- 
gard the Ally, is fixed by law. | 
Such is the quantity of copper mingled with gold, in the 
coining of ſpecies of that metal. See Gol p, Monzr, Ec. 
The intention of Alloy, is to give the gold a due hardneſs, 
that it may not waſte with wearing; and to increaſe its 
weight, ſo as to countervail the charges of coinage. Sec 
SEIGNEURAGE. 
Gold that has more of this, than it ought to have; is ſaid to 
be of a coarſe or greater Alloy, or below dard. See 
STANDARD. 
The proportion of Alloy for gold uſed in our mints, is about 
a twelfth part. See CorniNnG. 


ALLUM *, ArLLom, or Alux, a kind of mineral ſalt, of an 


acid taſte, leaving in the mouth a ſenſe of ſweetneſs, accom- 
panied with a conſiderable degree of aſtringency. See SALT- 
The word Allum comes from the Greek ds, falt ; or per- 
_—_ from the Latin Lumen, light; becauſe. it gives luſtre © 
colours. | | 
The ancient naturaliſts allow of two ſorts of Allum; the one 
native the other fa&4itions. — The natural is found in the 
iſland of Milo, being a kind of whitiſh ſtone, very light, 
= and porous ; and ſtreaked with filaments reſembling 
Ver. 
The fa&#itions Allum, is prepared in different manners, ac- 
cording to the different materials whereof it is made. Hence 
ariſe, red, roman, citron, plamoſe, ſaccharine, and burnt Ab 
lems, The three laſt of which, however, are not native 4 


England, Italy, and Flanders, are the countties where the 
lam is principally produced. | | 

The Engliſh 4 Alam, Alumen Rupeum, is made from * 

blueiſh mineral — frequent in the hills of Yorkſhire — 
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Alam is of ſome uſe in medicine, in quality of an abſorbent ; 


Burat ALLUM, Alumen uſtum, is Allam calcined over the fire, 


ALLUM-WATER. See the article WATER. | 
ALLUMINOR, in ſome ancient ſtatutes, one who by trade 


ALLUSION-* ,. Arrusio, in: rhetotic, a figure whereby 


| Ni become applicable to different ſubjeas. 


ire. This ſtone they calcine on a hearth: or Kiln ; 
_— it ſucceſſively in ſeveral pits of water then boil 
ir for about twenty-four hours : laſtly, letting it ſtand for a- 
bout two hours; the impurities ſubſide, and leave a pure li- 
quor ; which, removed into a cooler, and ſome urine added 
to it, begins, in three or four days, to gather into a mals ; 
which being Pg age e. taken out, walked, and melted o- 
rain, is fit fox ule. Lal 

At hitby in Yorkſhire, the proceſs of making Allum is as 
follows. The mineral tone, before it is calcined, being ex- 
poſed to the air, will moulder in pieces, and yield a liquor 
whereof copperas may be made; but being calcined, it is fit 
for Alam. As long as it continues in the earth, or in water, 
it remains a hard ſtone.— Sometimes a liquor will iſſue out 
of the ſide FW mine, which by the heat of the ſun is turn- 
into a natur m. e 
10 the Alum-wor kt at Civita Vecchia, the proceſs, as deſcrib- 
ed by M. Geoffroy, is ſomewhat ifferent.— The Stone, 
which is of a ruddy hue, being calcined, they boil and diſ- 


ſolve the calx in water; which imbibing the ſalt, . e. the 


Allum, ſeparates it ſelf from the uſeleſs earth. Laſtly, lea- 


ving the water, thus impregnated with ſalt, to ſtand for ſome 


days, it cryſtallizes of it ſelf, like tartar about a but, and 
makes what they call Roche or Raman Allum. 
At Solfatara, near Puzzuoli, is a conſiderable oval plain, the 
ſoil whereof is wholly ſaline ; and ſo hot, that the hand can- 
not long bear it. From the ſurface hereof, in ſummer-time, 
there ariſes a ſort of flour, or ſaltiſh duſt ; which being ſwept 
up, and caſt into pits of water at the bottom of the plain ; 
the heat of the ground, i. e. of certain ſubterraneous ſpira- 
cles, over Which the coppers are placed, without any other 
fire, evaporates the water, and leaves an Allum behind. 
Allum diſſolves in water, and what remains undiſſolved at 
bottom, is a ſort of calx, which diſſolves readily enough in 
oil, or ſpirit of vitriol.— And hence there ariſes ſome doubt, 
whether Allum, as it does not leave an earth behind, does pro- 

rly belong to the claſs of ſalts? Mr. Boyle aſſures us, that 
4.lum ore robbed of its ſalt, does in tract of time recover it 
again in the Air. See A1R. | a 

he Nav Allum is made of a mineral which contains a 

eat deal of ſulphur and vitriol, not to be taken away but 
by calcination or diſtillation, The matter remaining in the 
iron veſſels uſed in ſeparating the ſulphur from the mineral 
being expoſed to the air for ſome time, becomes a kind © 
blueiſh aſhes, which they lixiviate, cryſtallize, and convert 
into Allum. 


but being apt to excite vomiting, is not much uſed inward- 
ly, and rarely without ſome ſmooth aromatic, as acorreQtor. 
---It is uſed outwardly. in aſtringent lotions, and is an ingre- 
dient in ſeveral dentifrices, and coſmetics. ; 
It is a principal ingredient in dying and colouring ; neither 
of which can be well performed without it.---It ſerves to 
bind the colour upon the ſtuffs, and has the ſame uſes there, 
that gum-water and glutinous oils have in 12 It like- 
wiſe diſpaſes ſtuffs to take the colour, and adds a degree of 
briskneſs and delicacy to it; as we ſee viſibly in cochineal, 
and the ſcarlet-grain. 
This effect of Alam ſeems alſo owing to its ſtyptic, or a- 
ſtringent ! quality, by which it binds the finer parts of colours 
together, and prevents their exhaling. Hence alſo it preſerves 
paper that has been dipped in its water, from ſinking when 
wrote upon. See CoLouR, Dyins, Ce. 

charine ALLUM, bears a near reſemblance to ſugar,---It is 
a compoſition of common Allum with roſe-water, and whites 
of eggs, boiled together to the conſiſtence of a paſte, and 
ous moulded at pleaſure. As it cools, it grows hard as 

one. 
and thus rendered whiter, more light, and eaſil Iverized. 
lame ALLUM, Almen plamoſam, is a ſort of ſaline, mineral 
ſtone, of various colours, moſt commonly white bordering 
on green ; reſembling Venetian talc, except that inſtead of 
ſcales, it riſes in threads or fibres, refembling thoſe of a fea- 
ther; whenge its name, from, Plaws, feather. | 
2008 will have this to be the Lapis Amiaut has of the ancients. 

ce ASBESTO 


coloureth, ox paints upon paper, Or. parchment. See Co- 
LOUR, PAINTING, Ec. 


ſomething, is applied to, or undexſtgod of, another, by rea- 
lan of ſore Al gude of n; or ſound: bh 

cy Th mor! rm! of th Lin of, ad lr, a play 
-amden defines  Ailwfion a dalliance, or playing wich words 
like in ſound; but unlike in.ſeuſe ; by changing, adding, or ſub- 
ratings latter, or two; Whence, wards geſembl 


| if-we may uſe ſherct anthotity, chang- 
— ine Abraham, 5. +. father of 


ing one ano- [Sweet ALMONDS, 


e come very near to what we popularly call Pune. 

ee Pux. | 

ALLUVION*, ArLovio, in the civil law, a gradual addi- 
tion or accretion made along the ſea-ſhore, or the banks of 
large rivers. See ACCRETION, c. 


+ ed of ad, and laws, I Wan. | 

he civil law places Mlzvion among the lawful means of ac- 

quiſition ; and defines it to be a latent, Impar coptible accoe- 
tion.---Hence, where any conſiderable portion of ground is 
torn away at once, by an inundation ; and joined to ſome 
neighbouring eſtate ; this is not acquired by right of Allu- 
2 may be claimed again by the former proprietor. See 

$ION. 

ALMACANTARS, ALMACANTARAS, or ALMICANCHA- 
RATH, in Aſtronomy. See ALMUCANTARS. 
ALMACANTARS Staff. See ALMUCANTARS Staff. | 
ALMAGEST, che name of a celebrated ook compoſed 

by Ptolemy ; being a collection of many of the obſervati- 
ons, and problems of the ancients, relating both to geometry 
— . A 1 1 | 
e original Greek it was called cura ic weytn, g. d. grea- 
teſt conſtruction, or collection; which laſt word N 
joined to the particle 4, gave occaſion to its being called 
Almageſt by the Arabians, who tranſlated it into their tongue 
about the year 800, by order of the caliph Al Maimos.=-The 
Arabic word is Almagheſts. 
Ricciolus has alſo publiſhed a body of aſtronomy, which he 
intitles, after Ptolemy, the New Almageſt; being a collection 
of ancient, and modern obſervations and diſcoveries in that 
ſcience. See ASTRONOMICAL Obſervation. | 
ALMANAC, a calendar or table, wherein are ſet down the 
days, and feaſts of the year, the courſe of the moon, Fc. 
for each month of the year. See CALENDAR, YEAR, Dar, 
MoxTa, Moox, Oe. | 
The original of the word is much controverted amon 
Grammarians.---Some derive it from the Arabic particle 11 
and Manab, to count.---Others, and among them Scaliger, 
rather derive it from , and 
months: which is contradicted by Golius, who advances 
another opinion ; he ſays, that throughout the eaſt, it is the 
cuſtom for ſubjects, at the beginning of the year, to make 
preſents to their princes ; and among the reſt, the aſtrolo- 
gers preſent them with their ephemerides for the year enſu- 
ing; whence thoſe ephemerides came to be called Alnauba, 
i. e. handſels, or new-years gifts. See EPHEMERIDES.--- 
To ſay no more, Verſtegan writes the name Almon-ac; and 
makes it of Saxon original: our anceſtors, he obſerves, uſed 
to carve the courſes of the moon, of the whole year, upon 
a ſquare ſtick, or block of wood, which they called Al-me- 
nag „q. d. Al-moon-heed, | oy 
The modern Almanac anſwers to the Faſti of the ancient 
Romans. See FAST1.. IEEE 
The neceſlaries for making an Almanac, the reader will find 
nee he Os CALENDAR. PECAN | 
enry III. of France, very prudently decr by an ordon- 
ance of 1579, that © No Almanac-maker, 1 to 
* give predictions relating to civil affairs, either of ſtates, or 
* private perſons, in terms either expreſ or covert. See 
in che Pagel. Colle8. we ba . 
n the Phi Collect. we have a perpetual de- 
ſcribed by Mr. R. Wood. i 
ALMANDIN, or AL AAN Dix, a precious ſtone, of the ru- 
by kind; ſomething lighter, and ſofter than the oriental ru- 
by; and as to colour, partaking more of that of the granat 
than the ruby. See RuBy, GRAN AT, Oc. 
It is ranked amongſt the richeſt of ſtones ; and takes its name 
from Alabanda, a city of Caria, whence Pliny ſays it was 
brought. See PRECIOUS Stone. 
ALMARIA, in our ancient records, the archives of a church, 
or the like. See ARCHIVE. 
ALMERY. See the article AunRr. | | 
ALMOIN, in law. See the article FRAxx-Almoix. 7 
ALMOND*#, Amygdala, a kind of medicinal fruit, incloſed in 
a thick ſtone, bs gets a thin skin. See FRuir. 
= „ from the — , 4 ocenring m- 
| , a term 1 
in the capitulars of Charlemaign : rather derive it from 
the Greek: alf 4, Which fgnifies the fame thing. 


The Almond is the produce of 2 pretty tall tree, reſembling a 
prechrfene ; frequent in. Germany, France, and the neigh- 

uring countries; as alſo in Barbary, &c.—Its flowers gre 
pentapetalous, and ranged in the roſe manner : the piſtil be- 
comes a fleſhy fruit, containing a ſeed, which is the A- 


mond; and which drops out when the fruit is artived at 


maturity. _ | | 
Almands we chiefly of two kinds, ſweet and bitter. | 
— 3 — 4, . are % 2 ft, grateful taſte ; 
are reputed cooling, ing, emollient, and nutritive: are 
much preſcribed in emmiligliz,and found of good effect 1 
diſoxders from cholerie and acrimonious humours.---- The 


mMany.---Tbus the layed: on mheir tippling emperor| oil of ſweet Almonds, n withont fire, is a ſafe and uſe- 
Tiberius Nen, dy calling hits. Biberius yg and thus in] full remedy — yer It is alſo of good repute ſor 
Ken ee fellow 'Flaciduy, is called Acidus. | eo{Unengſs:a04; grives: in en. ee cd , 


The word is formed of the Latin Aulus; I waſh to ; compound. 


„the courſe of the 


—— — 


ALM 


For the manner of procuring the dil of ſweet Almonds, fe 
the article OIL. , t ' 
Bitter ALMonDS, Amygdale amaræ, are held aperient, deter- 
five, and diuretic ; and on thoſe accounts commended in ob- 
ſtructions of the liver, ſpleen, uterus, c. Some eſteem them 
good to take off the effects of drunkenneſs. Accordingly, Plu- 
tarch relates, that Druſius's phyſician, a ſtout drinker, took 
| down at every cup five bitter Amondt, to allay the heat and 
| fumes of the wine. | : 

The expreſſed oil of bitter Almonds, is much uſed to ſoften 
| and deterge the wax out of the ear Some affirm, that bitter 
: | Almonds braiſed, kill or ſtupify fowl; ſo that they may be 

aken with the hands: which, they ſay, is a ſecret prac- 


ALO 


cons and ſabdeacons. — Sometimes they divided them intc; 
four; the laſt whereof went to the poor, and the repairing 
of churches. | 

Chrodedang, biſhop of Metz, iti the ſeventh century, en- 
Joins, in the forty-ſecond Chapter of his rule; that a priest 
to whom any thing was offered for ſaying of maſs, or for 
confeſſion ; or a clerk for ſinging of pſalms, or hymns, ſhog14 
not receive it on any other condition than as Almt. 
M. Tilleniont obſerves, upon the Theodofian Code, p. 257. 
that from the fourth century there were women employed 
to collect Alms for the priſoners. In all probability thefe were 
the deaconeſſes of the churches. See DEAcoxxss. A 


: pre St. Paul, in his ſecond epiſtle to the Corinthians, C. IX. er- 3 
\ tiſed — the Bohemians: and that the husks remaining] plains the manner of collecting Alms in the aſſemblies of 


[ after the oil is expreſſed, have the ſame effect. the primitive Chriſtians. —This practice they had borrowed 
| Almonds give the denominations to a-great number of prepa- from the Jewiſh ſynagogue, where it ſtill obtains. Leo de 
| rations in confe&ionary, cookery, c. whereof they are the] Modena deſcribes it in the firſt book of the Ceremonies and 
i baſis; as Almond cakes, Almond cream, criſped Almonds, Al-] Cuſtoms of thoſe of his nation, C. XIV. 

| mond milk, Almond paſte, Amond ſnow, c. The Romaniſts alſo extend the term Alms, to what is given 
jd ALMONDS, in anatomy, denote two glands of the fauces, more] to the church, or other pious uſes.—Hence, what the church 
j 8 called tonſilt. See ToxsiL, holds on this footing, is called Texxre in Alms. 


Y heſe are commonly called Almonds of the ears; but oughtPALMSFEOH, or ALMEsFEon, among our Saxon anceſ- 
| rather to be denominated 4:monds of the throat. See Oxs0- tors, Alms-money ; that is Peter-pence, anciently paid in Eng- 
PHAGUS, THROAT, Ec. 7 land on the firſt of Auguſt ; called alſo Rom. ; Romeſco: 
They are two round glands, placed on the ſides of the baſis] and Heorthpening. See PETER-perce. . y 


of the tongue, under the common membrane of the fauces, 
with which they are covered. 
Each of them has a large oval ſinus, which opens into the 
fauces ; wherein are contained a great number of leffer ones, 
which diſcharge through the great ſinus a mucous and ſlip- 
pery matter into the fauces, larynx, and eſophagus, for the 
moiſtening and lubricating of thoſe parts. See LARYNX, oc. 
When the ceſophagus muſcle acts, it compreſſes the A/monas ; 
and as they are fubje& to inflammation, they frequently are 
the occaſion of what the common people call a ſore throat. 
See OxSOPHAGUS, HOARSENESS, Cc. | 
ALMOND, or ALMAN-Farnace, is a — kind of furnace, 
uſed in refining ; to ſeparate all kinds of metals from cin- 
| ders, parts of melting-pots, teſts; bricks, &c. Sce Funk- 
l NACE, and REFINING. | 
The Almond. furnace, called alſo the ſweep, is uſually fix foot 
high, four wide, and two thick; built of brick, and havin 
a hole in the middle of the top, eight inches over; whic 
grows narrower towards the bottom, where, on the fore-part, 
it ends in a point, encompaſſed with a ſemicircle of iron, to 
keep the melted metal. About the middle of the back there 
is another hole, to receive the noſe of a pair of bellows, 
which require the continual ſtrength of two men to work. 
The matter, then, on which the operation is to be per- 
ſormed, being beat ſmall, they kindle charcoal in the fur- 
nace, to anneal it; and when hot, they throw: in two or 
three ſhovelfuls of coals to one of the forementioned ſtuff ; 
and ſo proceed during the whole work, putting lay upon 
lay of one and the other. After eight or ten hours the me- 
tal begins to run ; and when the receiver below is pretty 
full, they lade it out with an iron ladle, and caſt it in 
ſows, in cavities or forms made with aſhes. 
ALMONER, anciently alſo wrote AMNER, an officer in a 


ALMS-HO SE, a petty hoſpital; or an edifice built by a 
perſon in a private capacity, and endowed with a revenue 
for the maintenance of a certain number of poor, aged or 
diſabled people. See Hosprrl. . 
ALMUCANTARS?*, in aſtronomy, are circles parallel to 
the horizon, — — to 4 all the degrees of the 
meridian. See CIRCLE, HoRIZOx, PARALLEL, Oc. 
The word is formed of the Arabic Alricantharat. 
As the meridians paſs through the ſeveral degrees of the e- 


quator ; the Almxcantary pals through thoſe of the meridian 
of any place. See MERIDIEAn. 


The Almucantars are the ſame thing with r 
muths and horizon, that the 
meridians and horizon. 


Fhey ferve to ſhew the height of the fun and ſtars ; and 
are defcribed on many quadrants, &c. being alſo called Pa- 
rallels of Altitude. See PARALLEL of Altitade. 
ALMUCANTARS-Staf, is an inſtrument, uſually made of 
pear-tree or box, having an arch of fifteen degrees; uſed to 
take obſervations of the ſun, about the time of its riſing 
and ſetting ; in order to find the amplitude, and conſequent- 
ly the variation of the compaſs. See AMPLITUDE, and 
ARIATION. | 
ALNAGE *, or AULNAGE, g. d. ell-meaſure ; the meaſu- 
ring of woollen manutaQures with an ell, and the other 
functions of the Alnager. See ALNAGER. 
E 2 is French, formed of anne, or altne, an ell. See 
LL. | | | 
All our laws relating to the Alzage, Sir J. Child obſerves, 
contribute nothing to the well making of our manufactures, 
but are rather chargeable, and prejudicial thereto. 
ALNAGER, ALNEGER, or AULNEGER, g. d. meaſurer 
by the ell ; ſignifies a ſworn public officer, who, by himſelf 


d to the ai- 
parallels are with regard to the 


king's, prince's, or prelate's houſhold, whoſe buſineſs is to 
diſtribute alms to the poor. See ALMS. | 
The Lord Almoner, or Lord High Almoner of England, is an 
eccleſiaſtical officer, uſually a biſhop ; who is to viſit and 
relieve the ſick, poor widows, priſoners, and others, in ne- 
eeſſity; for which _—_— he has the forfeiture of all deo- 
dands, and the goods of felo's de ſe, which he is to diſpoſe 
of to the poor. See DEODAND. ASP! 
He has likewiſe, by an ancient cuſtom, a privilege to give the 
* firſt diſh from the royal table, to whatſoever poor perſon he 
leaſes, or, inſtead thereof, an alms, in money. 
He alſo diſtributes to twenty-four poor men, nominated by 


or deputy, is to look to the aſſiſe of woollen cloth made 
through the land, 5. e. the length, width, and Work there- 
of; and the ſeals for that purpoſe ordained. See ALNAcx, 
CLoTH, Se. | | 

There are now three officers relating to the Aluage, or re- 
gutation of cloth; all which were anciently compriſed in 
one perſon. —Theſe bear the diſtin& names of ſearcher, mea- 
ſurer, and Alnager. | 

A duty being impoſed on woollen cloths, for the maintenance 
of an office to look to that manufacture, and the loyalty, 
as they call it, of the ſtuffs produced therein; the Alnager, 
who had the ditection of the whole, is now become only 


the pariſhioners of the pariſh adjacent to the king's place of | 
reſidence, to each, four pence a-day in money, and an alms 
of bread and ſmall beer ; each perſon firſt repeating the 
Creed and Lord's-Prayer, in preſence of one of the king's: 


the collector of that duty or ſubſidy granted to the king: 
though he ſtill holds the ancient denomination, becauſe the 
collection of that ſubſidy was committed to him. Nor was he 
abridged of his meaſuring and ſearching, till by his own ne- 


chaplains, deputed by the lord Almoner to be his ſub-Almo- 


ner; who is alſo to ſcatter new-coined two-pences in the 
5 7 — and places through which the king paſſes in his pro- 

„ LT” | | 
e has alſo the charge of ſeveral poor penſioners to the 
erown, below ſtairs 3 conſiſting of fuch as have ſpent their 
youth, and become ſuperannuated in the king's ſervice; or 
the widows of ſuch houſhold ſervants as died poor, and were 


not able to provide for their wives and children, whom he] 


_ duly pays. 
Under the lord Almoner is a ſub-Aimoner, a yeoman, and two 
grooms of the Almenry, choſen by his lordſhip. | 
ALMONRY, or AumBxy, the office or lodgings of the al- 
monier; alſo the place where the alms are given. See AmBRy. 
ALMS, Ekemoſyna, ſomething given out of charity' or pity to 
the See CnARIrY, AlMonER, &c. 
The eccleſtaſties were anciently ſubſiſted wholly on Ams. See 
 CreRev, FiTHE, c. — The Alm of the primitive Chri- 
- ftians weredivided into three parts; one whereof belon 


the biſhops, another to che prieſts, and a third to the dea- 


ged to 


gle it was thought proper to ſeparate the two offices. 59 
that there is now a peculiar meaſurer, diſtin from the A- 
nager, or collector, to allow the afliſe of the length and 
breadth of every cloth made in England and Wales. 
ALOES, in medicine and pharmacy, the 1 juice of 
a ferulaceous plant of the ſame name; much uſed as a pur- 
ative remedy. See PURGATIVE, | 
he Aloe- plant grows in divers parts of the Eaſt and Welt- 
Indies; and is alſo found in ſome countries of Europe, 35 
Spain, and particularly the mountains of Sierra Morena. — 
Its leaves are green, very thick, hard, and prickly, . s 
kind of cotton, whereof laces may be made. Out of the middle 
of the leaves ariſes a ſtem, which bears the flower, and the 
fruit, the ſeed whereof is very light and hemiſpherical. 
Dioſcorides, Pliny, and the ancient naturaliſts, ſeem only to 
have been acquainted with one ſpecies. of Aloe; which is the 
Aloe Vulgaris above deſcribed : but the late travels into Afia, 
Africa, and America, have occaſioned the diſcovery of fort? 
more thee, unknown'to antiquity. Mr: Bradley aſſures us, 


| he has ſeen above ſixty: ſeveral 


in-the/ phy- garden, 


AL O 


\t Amſterdam.” So that Aloe is now become the denomint- 


; enus.---Among the number, however,there are not 
2 yield the purgative juice abovementioned. 
The juice of the eitract of Ales, is uſually diſtinguiſhed into 
three kinds: The firſt, which is called the Succotrine, as being 
brought from Szccorra, is the pureſt and moſt tranſparent; 


being friable, inodorous, black in the lump, but of a beau- 


tiful yellow colour hen broken.--- It is 
from the Levant and Eaſt-Indies. {up ; 
The ſecond is called Hepatic, becauſe of its liver-colour : it is 
reſinous, ſmells like myrrh, has a yellow colour when pound- 
ed, and is brought from China.--- Some confound this with 
the following ſort; as, in effect, there are but two ſorts com- 
known in our ſhops. _ | 

Tobe i is the moſt — . the blackeſt, and the ſtrongeſt. 
— it was formerly uſed by the Indians to pitch their veſſels 
withal : and is of little uſe among us, excepting for horſes 
and cattle; for which reaſon it is called Caballixe, i.e. hotſe- 

4. ; 

Belles theſe, ſome mention another kind of Aloes propre 
in Barbadoes, and brought over in large gourds : but moſt 
writers make this the caballine kind. Is 
Some have imagined, that theſe differences of Aloer, were 
owing only 3 greater, or leſs purification of the juice: 
but this is a miſtake; it having been found that nb diſſolu- 


ought in skins 


tions, how often ſoever repeated, will change hepatic into 


ccotrine, nor caballine into hepatic Aloe. 
The manner of preparing Alves is very eaſy, thete being no- 
thing to do but to cut the leaves of the plant, and to ex- 


ſe the juice that ſpontaneouſly oozes out of them to the | 
un, till it becomes of a proper conſiſtence. 


A'ves is extremely bitter, and purgative; externally applied 
either in ſubſtance or tincture, it | ire) putrefaction an 
gangrene.---Its bitterneſs makes it ſo nauſeous, that it is rarely 
uſed in liquid forms, but is generally made into pills, where- 
of half a Yam is an ordinary doſe.--- Scarce any of the offi- 
cinal pills are without this in their compoſition. See PILL. 
Its cathartic virtue, is beſt employed in watery, cold, and 
corpulent conſtitutions, as it heats and attenuates ; being bad 
for thin and hectic conſtitutions. It is accounted efficacious in 
omoting the menſes ; and is alſo good to deſtroy worms. 
r. Boulduc, by his analyſis of Mes, has found that the 
ſuccotrine ſcarce contains half the reſin or ſulphurous part, 
but one third more of the ſaline part, found in the hepatic. 
Hence the ſuccotrine comes to be preferable for internal uſes, 
and the hepatic for external. No | 
ALos Roſata, is a 7 of the Aloe juice, made by diſ- 
ſolving it in juice of damask roſes, and evaporating it to the 
conſiſtence of a paſte. Then, more juice is added, and the 
evaporation repeated, again and 1 This is held a gen- 
tler and ſafer cathartic than the Aloe alone. | 
AlL ots alſo gives the denomination of a kind of fragrant In- 
dian wood; muchuſed in the Eaſt as a perfume; thus called 
from its r which reſembles that of the 
Aloes juice. See Woop. 
The 4oes wood is infinitely valued; and divers ſtrange fa- 
bles have been invented as to the origin of the tree that 
yields it ; ſome feign that it grew in paradiſe, and was only 
conveyed to us by means of the rivers overflowing their 
banks, and ſweeping off the trees in their way. Others ſup- 
poſe it to grow on inacceſſible mountains; where it is 
arded by certain wild bealts, c. The Siameſe ambaſſa- 
ors to the court of France, in 1686, who brought a pre- 
ſent of this wood from their emperor, firſt gave the Euro- 
eans any conſiſtent account of it. Wy ; 
he tree grows in China, Lao, and Cochinchina; and is much 
about the ſize and figure of our olive-trees.--- The trunk con- 
liſts of three ſorts of wood, very different in colour, and pro- 
perties: immediately under the bark it is black, compact, 
and heavy, called by the Portugueze, Pao d Aquila, f: d. 
eagle- wood. That next under this, is of a tan-colour, light 
and veiny, reſembling rotten wood; and called Calambo. 
The heart, or innermoſt part, is called Tambas; and more 
valued by the Indians than gold it ſelf. It affords a very 
ſtrong, but agreeable ſmell ; and is uſed as a perfume; and 
is withal held a ſovereign remedy againſt the palſy, deliqui- 
ums, weakneſſes, c. 5 8 
It is the calambo alone that is known among us.---It is 
brought in ſmall bits of a very fragrant ſcent; eſpecially 
when caſt on the fire, where it melts like wax. The beſt is 
of a blackiſh purple colour, and ſo light as to ſwim on 
water: it is hot and drying; and eſteemed a great ſtrengthener 
f the nerves. wes 
me pharmaceutical writers make a diſtinQion between 
Aloes, Lignum Aloes, and Xylo Aloes; which may amount to 
the three orders of wood abovementioned; though among 
us they are the ſame thing, as their names import. 


ALOETICS *, medicines wherein aloes is the chief, or fun-| 


damental ingredient. - See ALOES. 


* The. word is formed of Ae, which is by ſome farther de- 


r.ved from At, the ſea, or falt; that plant being chiefly found | 
hereyes, who denied that Jeſus Chriſt was the logos, or eter-| not reduced'inito claiſes, with ſuch ordet of precedetice and 


ALOGIANS* ALoci, or ALoGiAni, a ſedt of ancient 


” 


gol word; and on this ground alſo rejected the goſpel of 

t. John, as ſpurious. See Arian. 88 4 | 
The word is compounded of the privative à and aoy@-; 5. J. 
without logos , or word. 
Some aſcribe the origin of the name, as well as of the ſect of 
Alogians, to Theodore of Byzantium, by trade 4 currier, who 
having apoſtatized under the petſecution of the emperor Se- 
verus, to defend himſelf againſt thoſe who reproached him 
thetewith, ſaid, that it was not God he denied, but only 
man. hence his followers were called in Greek &A0Y,01, 
in . they rejected the word. But others, with more 
robability, ſuppoſe the name to have been firſt given them 

y Epiphanius, in the way of reproach. 


Moor ALON GST. See the article Mook: | 


ALOOF, a ſea-term, ſignifying as much as, keep your luff: 
being a word of command from him that conns, to the man 
at the helm, to keep the. ſhip near the wind, when ſhe fails 
upon a quarter-wind. | 3 

ALOPECIA, in medicine, a total falling off of the hair from 
certain parts, occaſioned either by the defect of nuttitious 
Juice, or by the vitious d ereof corroding the roots 
of it and leaving the skin rough and colourleſs. _ 
| The word is formed from ann, Yulpes, a fox; whoſe 

urine it is aid, will occaſion bal z or becauſe it is a diſ- 
eaſe which is common to that creature. | | 

ALPHA“, the name of the firſt letter of the Greek Alphabet. 
See LETTER, and ALPHABET. 

The word is originally Hebrew, formed from Aleph, the name 
of the firſt letter in the Hebrew alphabet. | 
The Greek Alpha anſwers to what in Engliſh we call ſimply 
A. See the article A. | 
Alpha, according to Plutarch, was placed at the head of all 
the letters, by reaſon in the Phœnician language it denotes an 
OX; Which, with regard to uſe and ſervice, is the firſt among 
beaſts. See ALPHABET. | 

ALPHA, in compoſition, denotes, ſometimes, privation, in the 
ſame ſenſe with erg, without; ſometimes augmentation, as 
eyey, much; and ſometimes union, as d ua, together. 

ALPHA is alſo uſed as a letter of order, to denote the firſt ; 
and of number, to ſignify one; but when it was a numerical 
letter, a little ſtroke, or an acute accent was drawn above 
it, thus A, to diſtinguiſh it from a meer A, which was a 
letter of order. 

ALPHABET *, the ſereral letters of a language, diſpoſed in 


their natural, or accuſtomed order. See LETTER, and LAx- 
GUAGE. 


The word is formed from the names of the two firſt letters of 
the Greek alphabet, 4/pha, Beta; which were borrow'd from 
thoſe of the Hebrew, aleph, beth. See ALPHA. 

In the Engliſh Apbabet we reckon 26 letters, viz. a bc 4 
efghijklmnopgrſtuwwvxy xz See each 
under its ptopet arffcle, A, B, , Ce. | 
But as there is a much greater number of different ſounds in 
out language; it is not without reafon that ſome gramma- 
rians maintain, that there ought to be agreater number of let- 
ters: as alſo, that the double letters, x, y and w, and the ſu- 
perfluous ones, & and g, ſhould be retrenched. See Cox- 
SONANT, V OWEL, e. 1 | 1 
The French Alphabet only contains 23 letters. Paſquier in- 
deed maintains it to conſiſt of 25, by reaſon he adds the two 
double letters & for et, and 5 for ut; but thoſe are only 
abbreviatures. The abbẽ d'Angeau, on better grounds, rec- 
kons 34 different ſounds in the French tongue; and urges, 
that the Alphabet ought of conſequence to conſiſt of 34 dif- 
ferent characters, ſetting aſide the double letters x and y, and 
the ſuperfluous one g. See FRENCH. 
The difference between languages, With reſpe@ to the num- 
ber of letters, in their Apbabets, is very conſiderable : the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan Alphabets, have 
each 22; the Arabic 28; the Perſian 31; the Turkiſh 33 3 
the Georgian 36; the Cophtic 32; the Muſcovite 43; the 
Greek 24; the Latin 22; the Sclavonic 27; the Dutch 26; 
the Spaniſh 27; the Italian 20; the Indians of Bengal 21; the 
amas 19. . 
The Ethiopic has no leſs than 202 letters in its Aphaber, 
thete being 7 vowels, which they combine with each of their 
26 conſonants ; to Which they add 20 other aſpirated ſylla- 
bles.---The like is ſaid of the Tartarian.; each of their letters 
is a ſyllable; having one of the vowels joined to its conſo- 
nant; as La, Le, Li, &. 


The Chineſe have nd Alphabet, propetly ſpeakin 

we call their whole language thelr. el,, cher etters are 

Words, or rather Hieroglyphics, arid are in number about 
„000. See CHINESE, and CHARACTER. 


In effect, Apbabets were not contrived with defign, according 


to the juſt rules of reaſon and analogy; but ſucceſſively 


framed, altered, &«, as occaſion offered.--- And hence many 


ieyous complathe as to their deficiencies ; and divers at- 
tempts to eſtabliſh new, and more adequate ones in their place. 
Biſhop Wilkins charges the Aphabers extant with gregt irre- 
gularities, with reſpect both to the order, number, power, 

gure, 5'c.--- As to the order, it appears inartificial, preca- 
rious, and confuſed; in that the yowels and conſonants are 


; except 


In the French king's library, is an Arabic work, intitled 


four letters, taking them firſt one by one, then two by two, 


9 


ALP 


ſudſequence as their natures will bear Even the Hebrew 
order is not free from this imperfection. 
As to number, they are both redundant, and deficient: re- 
dundant, either by allotting ſeveral letters to the ſame power, 
and ſound; as in the Hebrew D and , and the ordinary 
Latin c and k, F and ph: or by reckoning double letters a- 
mong the ſimple elements of ſpeech; as in the Hebrew , 
the Greek E and J, the Latin cu, x ct, and the j conſo- 
nant, or jod,—-Deficient in divers reſpects, eſpecially in re- 
gard of vowels, of which there are ſeven or eight kinds com- 
monly uſed; though the Latin Alphabet only takes notice 
of five; whereof two, viz. i. and u according to our Eng- 
liſh pronunciation, are not properly vowels, but diphthongs. 
Add, that the difference among vowels in reſpect of long and 
ſhort, is not ſufficiently provided for : the ancients, we know, 
uſed to expreſs a long vowel by doubling its character; as 
amaabam, uaata, ree, ſeedes, ſan#iſſimiis ; though the vowel 
i, inſtead of being doubled, was frequently prolonged, as &- 
DILIs Iso, vIvus.—The ways uſed in Engliſh for length- 
ning and abbreviating yowels, viz by adding e quieſcent to 
the end of a word, for prolonging a ſyllable; and doubling 
the following conſonants, for the ſhortening of a vowel, as 
wane wann, ware warr, fc. or elſe by inſerting ſome other 
vowel, for the lenghtning of it, as meat met, read red, c. 
are all improper ; in that the ſign ought ever to be where the 
ſound is. 
As to their powers, again, thoſe are not always fixed to the 
ſame ſignification: the vowels, for inſtance, are generally 
acknowledged to have each of them ſeveral ſounds : voca- 
les omnes pluriſonæ, ſays Lipſius; and Voſſius aſſures us, the 
ancients uſed their vowels very different ways, aliquando te- 
nuius exiliuſque, nunc craſſius, nunc intermedio — hus the 

wer of the vowel e is expreſſed in writing no leſs than ſix 

everal ways, viz. by e; as in he, me, ſhe, ye:—by ee, in 
thee, free, wee: —by ie, in field, yield, ſhield, chief; —by ea, 
in wear, dear, hear ;—by eo, in people; —by i, in privilege. So 
is the power of the vowel a; as in all, aul, aw, fault, caught, 
brought : which are all only various ways of writing the ſame 
long vowel ; beſides the other diſtin& ways of expreſſing the 
ſame vowel when uſed ſhort : again, the power of the vowel 
o is written five ways; o, as in to, who, move; —oe, as in doe; 
oo, in hoo, moon, noon; on, in could, world ;---wo, in to; 
and ſo of the reſt.---Nor are the conſonants of more determi- 
nate powers : witneſs the different pronunciation of the ſame 
letter (c) in the ſame word, circo; and of £ in neghigence.--- 
To ſay no more, the letters , /, r, are uſed alike, to denote 
the ſame power; and the letter /, is commonly uſed for z : 
and which is yet worſe, ſome letters of the ſame name and 
ſhape, are uſed at one time for vowels, and at another for 
conſonants ; as 7, v, w, y; which yet differ from one ano- 
ther, ſays Biſhop Wilkins, ſicut corpus & anima. 
From this — the power of letters, there ariſe divers 
irregularities; as, that ſome words are diſtinguiſhed in wri- 
ting, which are the ſame in pronunciation, e. gr. Ceſſio and 
Felle Sc. and others are diſtinguiſhed in pronunciation, which 
are the ſame in writing; as give, dare, and Give, vinculum, 
c. Hence alſo the Latin male, is a diſſyllable, and the Eng- 
liſh male, is a monoſyllable. ; 
The names alſo, in molt Alphabets, are very improperly ex- 
preſſed by words of divers ſyllables ; as alpha, beta, c. in 
which reſpect, the Roman and our Engliſh Alphabets, which 
only name the letters by their powers, have a great advan- 
tage over the reſt. 
Laſtly, their figures are not well concerted; there being no- 
thing in the characters of the vowels anſwerable to the dif- 
ferent degrees of apertion : nor in the conſonants, analo- 
ous to the agreements or diſagreements thereof. 

11 theſe imperfections are endeavoured to be obviated in 
the Univerſal Alphabets, or characters of Mr. Lodowic, Bi- 
ſhop Wilkins, 2 See Univerſal CHARACTER. | 


Sephat Alacham; containing divers forts of imaginary Alpha- 
bets, which the author diſtributes into prophetical, myſtical, 
phllonohical magical, taliſmanical, ec. | . 
onſieur Leibnitz had .it in view to compoſe an Alphabet of 
Human Nene Mem. de Þ Acad. R. An. 1716. 
It is no wonder that the number of letters in moſt languages 
ſhould be ſo ſmall, and that of the words ſo great ; ſince 
from a calculation made by Mr. mne it appears, that, al- 
lowing only twenty-four letters to an Alphabet, the different 
words or combinations that may be made out of thoſe twenty 


three by three, c. would amount to the following number, 
1391,724238,8872524999425,128493,492200, See COMBINA< 
TION. R K | 4 

It may be here obſeryed, that every combination may make 
a word, even though that combination have not any vowel 
in it; becauſe the ? mute or quieſcent infinuates it ſelf im- 
perceptibly. between the conſonants, or after the conſonants, 
where there are but two, the latter of which would not 
be heard without it.-—The uſe of this filent e is very re- 


markable in the” Armenian, Welch, and Dutch languages ; 


— 


Mo generality of words have Wenn 
er. ä 


9 
\ 


ALBHABET, in matters of. pol 


ALPHONSINE Tables. 
ALPHOS, in medicine, a diſtemper deſcribed by Celſus, un- 


The Jews alfo 


A 


Nor muſt it be omitted; that every ſingle letter may make a 
word: which is very apparent, where that letter is a vowel ; 
words of that kind being found in moſt languages, Thus, , 
and @ make words in the Greek; 4, o, in the Latin; a, i, 
o, in Engliſh; a, o, , in French; a, e, i, o, in Italian; , 
, in Spaniſh; a, o, in the 8 o, in moſt languages, 
and even in the Dutch and Sw Any conſonant alſo be- 
comes a word, by adding an e mate to it in pronunciation. 
In fine, though a conſiderable number of the poſſible com- 
binations of twenty-four letters were retrenched, yet the 
number remaining would ſtill be immenſe, and vaſtly ſupe- 
rior to that of the words in any language known. 

Of all other languages, the Greek is looked upon as one of 
the moſt copious, the radices of which are only eſteemed 
about 3244; but then it abounds exceedingly in compounds, 
and derivatives. Biſhop Wilkins thinks theſe may be mode- 
rately computed at about ten thouſand. 

Hermannus Hugo, indeed, afferts, that no language has ſo 
few as 100000 words; and Varro is r by 
learned men, as if he affirmed that there are in Latin no 
leſs than o: but upon inquiring into the ſcope of the 
paſſage, Biſhop Wilkins obſerves, that this number is not in- 
tended by him to expreſs the juſt number of words in the 
Latin; but the great variety made thereof, by the inflection 
and compoſition of verbs. To this purpoſe he lays it down, 
that there are above one thouſand radical verbs in the Latin; 
and that each verb admits of five hundred ſeveral varieties : 
he further ſuppoſes, that each of theſe may be compounded 
with nine prepoſitions; as ceſſit, receſſit, acceſſit, deceſſit, præ- 
ceſſit, proceſſit, ſmcceſfit, c. which amounts to five millions. 
See WoRD. 

aphy, is a duplicate of the 
key or cypher, which each of the parties correſponding are 
to keep by them. See CIPHER. 

It is properly an Alphabet of the uſual letters diſpoſed in their 
order ; oppoſite to, or underneath which, are the ſecret cha- 
racters N thereto, with the blank or uſeleſs let- 
ters, and the other Igns or ſymbols ſerving to obſcure, and 
render it difficult to decipher. See DECIPHERING. 


ALPHE TA, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar in the northern crown; 


otherwiſe called lucida corone. See Lucipa. 
Its longitude, latitude, c. ſee among the reſt of 


lation CORONA Septentrional:s. 
See the article TABLE. 


the conſtel- 


der the name of vitiligo; wherein the skin is rough, and be- 
comes ſprinkled as it were with drops of white. . 


ALPINE. See the Article CIsAL INE. 
ALRAMECH, or ARAMECH, in aſtronomy, the Arabic name 


of a ſtar of the firſt 


magnitude, otherwiſe called Arcturxs. 
See ARCTURUS. | 


ALA“, in mufic. See DiAcRAu, and ScALE. 


The word is formed of the Latin, alu, high. 


ALTAR, ALTARE, ARA, a place, or pile whereon to offer 


ſacrifice to ſome deity. See SACRIFICE. 
The Jews had their brazen Altar, for burnt ings, and 
a golden Altar, or Altar of incenſe. See TABERNACLE, &c. 
Among the Romans, the Altar was a kind of pedeſtal, either 
ſquare, round, or triangular ; adorned with ſculpture, with 
baſſo relievo's, and inſcriptions, whereon were burnt the 
victims ſacrificed to idols. See VicTiM. 
According to Servius, thoſe Altars ſet apart for the honour 
of the celeſtial gods, and gods of the higher claſs, were placed 
on ſome pretty tall pile of building ; and for that reaſon were 
called altaria, from the words alta and ara, a high elevated 
Altar. Thoſe appointed for the terreſtrial gods, were laid on 
the ſurface of the earth, and called are.—And on the con- 
trary, they dug into the earth, and opened a pit for thoſe 
of the infernal gods, which they called ſcrobienli. But the 
diſtin&ion is not every Where obſerved: the beſt authors fre- 
8 uſe ara as a general word, under which are included 

e Altars of the celeſtial and infernal, as well as the terre- 
ſtrial gods. Witneſs Virgil, Ecl. 5. | 
Ex quatuor aras 
Where ore plainly includes altaria; for whatever we make 
of Daphnis, Phcebus was certainly a celeſtial god. So Cicero, 
peo Gang Aras delubraque Hecates in Gracia vidimus. 

e Greeks alſo diſtinguiſhed two ſorts of Altars; that where- 

on they ſacrificed to the gods, was called Super, and was 4 
real Altar different from the other, whereon they ſacrificed 


to the heroes, which was fmaller, and called : Pollur 
makes this diſtinction of Akars in his Ozomaſticon : he adds, 
however, that ſome poets uſed the word s for the Al- 


tar whereon ſacrifice was offered to the gods.—The ſeptua- 
t verſion does ſometimes alſo uſe the word 8 


of 1 low 1 45 We 47 expre ed 
aticula; being a hearth, ra an Altar. 
The Jew : " bers to a_kind of tables, oc- 
or field, whereon to facri- 
(4 


caſionally raiſc 8 5 

0 r in the c 

fice to God. In ſuch a * e built an Altar to the Lord. 
LTAR, is ſometimes alfo uſed among Chriſtians, for a ſquare 
table, placed on the eaſtern fide of a church, raiſed a little 
above the floor, and ſet apart for the celebration of the Eu- 
chariſt. See EUCHARIST. mY : 


It- 


Its form is not borrowed, either from that of the heathen Al- 
gars. or even from that of the Jews in the temple; but in re- 
gard the Euchariſt was inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt at ſupper, 
and upon a table, the modern Altar is made in form of a ta- 
ble; whence it is more a and even more fignificantly 
denominated Communion Table. See COMMUNION. 

In effect, the denomination Altar is founded on this ſuppoſi- 
tion, that the Euchariſt is a proper ſacrifice ; which, though 
the ſtanding doctrine of the church of Rome, is utterly 
tied by moſt of the Reformed. See Mass. | 

In the primitive church, the Altars were only of wood; as 
being frequently to be removed from place to place.—The 
council of Paris, in 309, decreed, that no Altar ſhould be 
built but of ſtone. | | 
At firſt there was but one Altar in each church ; but the 
number ſoon increaſed ; and from the writings of Gregory 
the Great, who lived in the fixth century, we learn, that there 
were ſometimes twelve or thirteen. 

The Altar is ſometimes ſuſtained on a fingle column, as in 
the ſubterraneous chapels of St. Cæcilia at Rome, c. ſome- 
times, by four columns, as the Altar of St. Sebaſtian of Crypta 
Arenaria ; but the cuſto form, is, to be a maſſive of ſtone- 
work, ſuſtaining the Altar-T able. 

Theſe Altars bear a reſemblance to tombs : in effect, we read 
in church-hiſtory, that the primitive Chriſtians chiefly held 
their meetings at the tombs of the martyrs, and celebrated 
the myſteries of religion thereon. For which reaſon, it is a 
ſtanding rule to this day in the church of Rome, never to build 
an Altar, without incloſing the relics of ſome ſaints therein. 
See RELIC, SAINT, COEMETERIUM, &c. 

ALTAR of Protbeſit, is a name given by the Greeks to a ſmaller, 
preparatory kind of Altar, whereon they bleſs the bread, before 
it be carried to the large Altar, where the ſolemn liturgy is 

rformed. See PRoTHESIS. 
F. Goar maintains, that the table of protheſis was anciently 


in the ſacriſty, or veſtry; which he makes appear from ſome 
Greek copies, where Keri y is made uſe of in lieu of pro- 
theſis. See SACRISTY. 

ALTAR is alſo uſed, in Rd es for the oblations, or 

contingent incomes of a church. See OBLATION. 
In ancient days, they diſtinguiſhed between the church and 
the Altar. The tithes, and other ſettled revenues, were called 
the Church, Eccleſia ; and the other incidental incomes, the 
Altar. See T1ITHE, e. 

ALTAR, Ara, in aſtronomy, one of the conſtellations of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere ; not viſible. in our climate. See STAR, 
and CONSTELLATION. 

2 of the ALTaR. See the article Mis T ERS. 

ALTARAGE, includes not only the offerings made upon the 
altar, but alſo the profit that ariſes to the prieſt on account of 
the altar. See ALTAR. . 

ALTERANT, or ALTERATIVE, in medicine, a property, or 
power in certain remedies, whereby they induce an Alterati- 
on in the body, and diſpoſe it for health or recovery, by cor- 
recting ſome indiſpoſition, without occaſioning any ſenſible 
evacuation. See MEDICINE. 

Under Alteraxts, therefore, come all medicines which are not 
evacuants. See EVAcuanT, and EVACUATION. 

It is a point much queſtioned by ſome, whether there really 
be any ſuch thing as an Alterant in this ſenſe; i. e. any thing 
which tends to cure a diſorder otherwiſe than by eliminat- 
ing or expelling ſome peccant matter? See DEASE, SPE- 
CIFIC C. 

Dr, Quincy has made it probable, that remedies uſually re- 
puted Alterants, act in the ſame manner on the remoter, and 
more intimate parts of the habit, as emetics, purgatives, c. 
do on the ſtomach, and inteſtines. See PURGATIVE. 
Alteratives, therefore, are better defined, ſuch medicines as 
have no immediate ſenſible operation, but gradually gain up- 
on the conſtitution, by changing the humours from a itate of 
diſtemperature to health. | 

ALTERATE. See the article SESQUIALTERATE. 

_ ALTERATION, ALTERATI0, in phyſics, the act of chang- 

ing the circumſtances and manner of a thing; its general 
nature and appearance remaining the ſame.---Or, it is an ac- 
cidental, and partial change in a body; without proceeding 

ſo far, as to make the ſubje&t quite unknown, or to take a 

new denomination thereupon.---Or, it may be defined, the 

acquiſition or loſs of ſuch qualities as are not eſſential to the 
form of the body. See Bopy, QUALITY, ESSENCE, Sc. 
hus, a piece of iron, which before was cold, is ſaid to be 

Altered, when it is made hot; ſince it may ſtill be perceived 

© $2. on called by that name, and has all the properties 


By this, Alteration is diſtinguiſhed from Generation and Cor- 
2 thoſe terms expreſſing an acquiſition or loſs of the 
> ential qualities of a thing. See GENERATION, and Cor- 
UPTION. | 
The modern 2 after the ancient chy miſts and cor- 
1 old all Alteratiom to be effected by means of 
al motion: according to them, it always conſiſts either in 
| ws emiſſion, acceſſion, union, ſeparation, or tranſpoſition of 
e c | 


ALTITUDE, in coſ 


ALT 


Ariſtotle makes a liar kind of motion, which he cal! 
the Motion her les, See Moriox, &. ; 


ALTERCATION *, a debate or conteſt between two friends, 
or acquaintance. | 
The word comes from the Latin altercari ; which anciently 
— to converſe or hold diſcourſe together. See Dia- 
UE. 

They never come to an open quarrel ; but there is continu- 

"YT ſome little Altercatiow or oder; | 
ALTERN Baſe, a term in trigonometry, contradiſtinguiſhed 
from true Baſe, thus -In an oblique triangle, the true baſe is 
either the ſum of the ſides ; in which caſe, the difference of 
the fides is called the Alters baſe : or, the true baſe is the dif- 


ference of the ſides; in which caſe, the ſum of the ſides is 
called the Altern Baſe. See Baz. ( 


ALTERNATE, or ALTERNATIVE, is underſtood of ſe- 
veral things which ſucceed, or are diſpoſed after each o- 
ther by turns. 
We ſay, an Alternate or Alternative office or truſt, which is 
that diſcharged by turns: ſo, two general officers, who com- 
mand each his day, are ſaid to have the command alternately. 
In botany, the leaves of a plant are ſaid to be Alternate, or 
placed alternatively, when there is a correſpondence between 


other. 


ALTERNATE Avgles, in geometry, are the internal angles made 
by a line cutting two parallels, and lying on the oppoſite ſides 


of the cutting line; the one below the firſt parallel, and the o- 
ther above the ſecond. See ANGLE. 


Thus. x and u, and z and y, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 46.) are Al- 
ter nate angles. 


There are alſo two external angles, alternately oppoſite to the 
internal ones. See OppostTE. 
Alligation ALTERNATE. See ALLIGATION Alternate. 


ALTERNATE Ratio, or Proportion, is where the antecedent of 


one ratio is to its pos no bo the antecedent of another, 
to its conſequent; the very ſame ratio, in this caſe, holding 
alternately in reſpect of the antecedents to each other, and the 
conſequents to each other. See RATIO. 

Thus, if A: B:: C: D; then, alternately, A: C:: B: D. 
See PROPORTION, 

ALTERNATE, in heraldry, is uſed in reſpect of the ſituation of 
the quarters. See QUARTER. 

Thus, in quarterly, ecartele, the firſt and fourth quarters are 
Alternate ; and are uſuall of the ſame nature. The like holds 
of the ſecond and third. See QUARTERING, QUARTERLY, Oc. 

ALTERNATION, a term ſometimes uſed for the divers 
changes, or alterations of order, in any number of things pro- 

ſed. See CHANGE. 

his is alſo cal led Permatation, &c. and is eaſily found, by a 
continual multiplication of all the numbers, beginning at uni- 
. £ See COMBINATION. 

hus, if it be required to know how many changes or Mter- 
nations can be rung on fix bells; multiply the numbers x, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, continually one into another; and the laſt product 

ives the number of changes. 

ALTERNATIVE, is particularly uſed for the choice of two 
things propoſed.---In this ſenſe, we ſay, to take the Alterna- 
tive of two propoſitions. See ALTERNATE. 

ALTIMETRY *, ALTIMETR14, the art of taking or mea- 
ſuring altitudes or heights ; whether acceſſible or inacceſſi- 
ble. See ALTITUDE. 

The word, is compounded of the Latin, Altus, high, and fe- 
pte, metior, I meaſure. 
Altimetria makes the firſt part of geometry ; including the 


doctrine and practice of meaſuring both perpendicular and 


oblique lines; whether in reſpe& of height, or depth. See 
GEOMETRY ; ſee alſo HEIGHT, c. 
ALTITUDE, ALTITupo; in geometry, the third dimenſion 
of body; called alſo Height, or Depth. See HEIGHT ; ſee 
alſo Body, DIMENSION, Nc. : i 
ALTITUDE of 4 Figare, is the diſtance of its vertex, from its 
baſe; or the length of a perpendicular let fall from the ver- 
tex to the baſe. See Fiourxg, Basx, and VERTEX. 
Thus, K L (Tab. Cry fg. N55 being taken for the baſe 
of the rectangle- triangle : the perpendicular K M, 
will be the Altitude of the triangle. 
Triangles of equal baſes and Aliitudes, are equal; and paral- 
lelograms, whoſe baſes and Altitudes are equal to thoſe of 
triangles, are juſt double thereof. See TRIANGLE, PARAL- 
LEROGRAM, Oc. 
ALTITUDE, in optics, is, uſually conſidered as the angle ſub- 
tended between a line drawn through the eye, parallel to the 
horizon, and a viſual ray emitted from an object to the eye. 
For the laws of the viſion. of Altitude, ſee V 1810N. 
If through the two extremes of an obi ect, S and T, (Tab. Op- 
de drawn; the an- 


fics, ts. 12) two parallels, T V and 
-gle T US, intercepted between a ray patſing through the ver- 
tex S, md 1 ſhadow thereof in V, makeg, with 
the right line T V, what is called, by ſome writers, the A- 
titude of the Lum 


phy, is the perpendicular height of a 


omponent particles. Sec PARTICLE, &c. 


Vor. I. 


body, or object; or its diſtance from the horizon, u 8. 
See HziGuT : ſee alſo HORIZON. | | 
8 Altitnde: 


= . of a branch; the leaves of the one, following thoſe 
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Altitudes are divided. into acceſſible. and inacceſſible. ' See 
ACCESSIBLE, and INACCESSIBLE. | 
There are three ways of meaſuring Altitudes, vix. ge 
cally, trigonometrically, and optically.--- The firſt is ſome- 
what indire& and unartful; the ſecond, performed by means 
of inſtruments for the purpoſe; and the third by ſhadows. 
The inſtruments chiefly uſed in meaſuring of Altitudes are 
the quadrant, theodolite,, geometric quadrat, or line of ſha- 
dows, c. the deſcriptions, applications, c. whereof, ſee 
under their reſpective articles, QUADRANT, THEODOLITE, 
QUADRAT.: | | 


To take Acceſſible ALTITUDES- To meaſure an acceflible 


Altitude, geometrically.--- Suppoſe it required to find the Ala- 
tude A B. (Tab. 1 fig. 88.) plant a ſtaff DE perpen- 
dicularly in the ground, of ſuch height as may equal the 
height of the eye. Then, ning grourate on the ground, 
with your feet to the ſtaff; it E and B prove in the ſame 
right line with the eye C; the length C 
Abitade AB. If ſome other lower point, as F, prove in the 
line with E and the eye; you mult remove the ſtaff, &c. 


nearer to the object: on the contrary, if the line continued 


from the eye over E, mark out ſome point above the Altitude 
required; the ſtaff, c. are to be removed farther off, till 
the line CE raiſe the very point required:--- Thus, meaſuring 


the diſtance of the eye C from the foot of the object A; the] 


Altiiu le is had; fince CA=zAB. 


metri- 


Or thus : — At the diſtance of thirty, forty, or more feet, | 
plant a ſtaff DE, ( fig. 89.) and at diſtance therefrom, in C, 


another ſhorter one, ſo as that the eye being in F, E 
and B may be in the ſame right line therewith. Meaſure the 


diſtance between the two ſtaves, GF; and between the ſhor-R 


ter ſtaff and the object, HF ; as alſo, the difference of the 
heights of the ſtaves, GE. To GF, GE and HF; find 
a fourth proportional BH. To this add the Altitude of the 


ſhorter ſtaff, FC. The ſum is the Altitude required, AB. 


To meaſure an acceſſible A titude trigonometrically.— Sup- | 
poſe it required to find the Aliitude A B, (Tab. Trigonom.| 


hg: 23.) chuſe a ſtation in E; and with a quadrant, theo- 
ol 


ite, or other graduated inſtrument duly placed, find the 


uantity of the angle of Altitude ADC. See ANGLE. 

eaſure the ſhorteſt diſtance of the ſtation from the object, 
viz. DC, which of conſequence is perpendicular to & C. 
See DISTANCE. | 
Now, C being a right.angle, it is eaſy to find the line AC; 
ſince, in the triangle A CD, we have two angles, vis. G 
and D, and a fide oppoſite to one of them, CD, to find 
the ſide oppoſite to the other : for which we have this canon. 
—As the ſine of the angle A, is to the given fide oppoſite 
thereto, DC; ſo is the fine of the other angle D, to the 
fide required CA. See See T RIANGLE. 
To the fide thus found, adding BC, the ſum is the perpen- 
dicular Altitude required. 
The operation is beſt performed by logarithms. Sec LoGa- 
RITHM. 
If there happen an error in 8 quantity of the angle 
A, (fg. 24.) the true Altitude BD will be to the falſe one 
BC; as the tangent of the true angle D AB, to the tangent 
of the erroneous angle CAB. 
Hence, ſuch error will be greater in a greater Altitude than 
in a leſs: and hence alſo, the error is greater if the angle be 


leſſer, than if greater. To avoid the inconveniences of both] 


which, the ſtation is to be pitched on at a moderate diſtance: 


ſo as the angle of Altitude, D E B, may be nearly half right. 


Again, if the inſtrument were not horizontally placed, but 
inclined, e. gr. to the horiſon in any angle: the true Alti- 
tade will be to the erroneous one, as the tangent of the true 
angle, to that of the erroneous one. 


of the body. See SHADOw. ; 
To meaſure an acceſſible Altitude by the geometrical quadrat. 


fig: 90.) chuſing a: ſtation at pleaſure in D, and meaſuring 
the 


- Altitnde AE. | 
Three: and the part of the Alutuar BE add 


To meaſure an inarce 


AB, ( fg. 89.) an inacceffible Merrade, fo that 


. fame right line with the ay 4 
DF 


To meaſure an acceſſible Attitude optically, by the ſhadow 


Suppoſe it required to find the 4lzitade AB, (Tab. Geom. 


diſtance thereof from the obj ect, DB; turn the quadrat 
this and that way, till the top of the tower A, appear 
through the ſights. 
If, then, the thread cut the right ſhadows, ſay, as the part 
of the right ſnadow cut off, is to the ſide of the quadrat; 
ſo is the diſtance of the ſtation. DB, to the part of the Alti- 
tude A E.— If the thread cut the verſed ſhadows, ſay, as the 
fide of the quadrat is to the part of the verſed ſhadow cut 
off; ſo is the diſtance of the ſtation DB, to the part of the 


AE, therefore, being found in either caſe, by the Rule of 


8 a thereto; the 
ſum is the Altit nur required. | 
ALT1 TUDE, grametriraily.— Suppoſe 
ou cannot 


meaſure to the foot thereof. Find the diſtance C A, or FH, 


reſt as in the article for acceſſible diſtances. 


diſtance from each other, 


5 


- 


| 


—— — 


non. Laſtly, in the triangle F 


To meaſure an inacceſſible A titude trig ically.Chuſe 
two ſtations, G and E, (Tab. Fe nay 25.) in the 
Altiende RB, and at ſuch | 


„as that neither the angle 


| ALTITUDE of the Equator, is the complement 
| ; 


C to D, interſec 
of the ſun's Hbirade,” when meafured on che line of chords. 


| ALTITUDE of the Pole.--- Since the meridian paſſ 
as taught under the artiele DiSTANCE 4 proceed with the 


0 


ALT 


FA D, be too ſmall, nor the other ſtation G too near the 
Object, A B.— With a proper inſtrument, take the quantity 


of the angles ADC, AF C, and CFB. See Ax LE. - And 
al ſo meaſure the interval FD. 


Then, in the triangle AF D, we have the angle D, given 


by obſervation; and the angle AF D, by ſubtracting the ob- 
ſerved Altitude AFC, from two right angles; and conſequent- 
ly the third angle DAF, by RY the other two from 
two right ones: and alſo the fide F ; — whence the 
ſide AF is found, by the canon above laid down, in the pro- 
blem of acceſſible Altitudes: and again, in the triangle ACF 
having a right le C, an abſerved angle F, and a fide AF. 
the ſider A C, the other CF, are found by the ſame ca- 

CB, having a right angle C, 
an obſerved angle CFB, and a fide CF; the other fide C B, is 
found by the ſame canon. | 


Adding, therefore, A C and CB; the ſum is the Altitude re- 
is equal to the 


uired, AB. 

o find an inacceſſible Altitude, by the ſhadow, or the geo- 
metrical quadrat. Chuſe twa ſtations in D and H, (Tz. 
Ceom. fig, 90.) and find the diſtance DH or CG: obſerve 
1 of either the right or verſed ſhadow is cut by the 
thread. 

If the right ſhadows be cut in both ſtations, ſay, as the dif- 
ference of the right ſhadows in the two ſtations, is to the 
ſide of the ſquare; ſo is the diſtance of the ſtations G C to the 
Altitude EA. If the thread cut the verſed ſhadow at both, 
ſtations, ſay, as the difference of the verſed ſhadows marked 
at the two ſtations, is. to the leſſer verſed ſhadow; ſo is the 
diſtance of the ſtations G C, to the interval GE. --- Which 

ing had; the Altitude E B is alſo found by means of the 
verſed ſnado w in G; as in the problem for acceſſible Altitude: 
Laſtly, if the thread in the firſt ſtation G, cut the right 
ſhadows ; and in the latter, the verſed ſhadows: ſay, as the 
difference of the product of the right ſhadow into the verſed, 
ſubtracted from the ſquare of the fide of the quadrat, is to 
the product of the fide of the quadrat into the verſed ſha- 
dow: ſo is the diſtance of the ſtations GC, to the Altitude 
required, AE. h | | 
The utmoſt diſtance at which an object may be ſeen, bein 
given; to find its Atitude. Suppoſe the diſtance DB, (Tal 
Geography, fig- 9.) turn this into degrees; by which means, 
you will have the quantity of the angle C: from the ſecant 
of this _ ſubtract the whole fine BC; the remainder 
will be AB, in ſuch parts, whereof B C is rooo0000.--- Then 
fay, 2 2 r _— _ AB in ſuch parts, ſo is 
the ſemidiameter of the eart 19695 to the valu 
of the Altitude A B in Paris feet. en y 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the Altitude be required of a tower AB, 
whoſe top is viſible at the diſtance of five miles: then will 
D CB= 20, from whoſe ſecant 10000168, ſubtracting the 
whole tine 10000000 ; the remainder AB is 168, which wilt 
be found 331 Paris feet. 


ALTITUDE of the Eye, in perſpective, is a right line let fall 


from the eye, perpendicular to the geometrical plane. 


ALTITUDE, in aſtronomy, is the diſtance of a ſtar, or other 


oint in the mundane ſphere, from the horizon. See SpnHERE, 
ORIZON, DisrAxck, fc. | ; 

This Altitude may either be true, or apparent. if it be taken 
from the rational, or real horizon; the Altitude is ſaid to be 
true or real: if from the apparent, or ſenſible horizon; the 
Altitude is apparent. Or rather, the apparent Altitude is ſuch as 
it appears to our obſervation; and the true, that from which 
the refraction has been ſubtracted. See TRUE, AprA- 
RENT, Cc. 

The Altitude of a ſtar, or other point, is properly an arch 
of a vertical circle, intercepted between the aſſigned point 
and the, horizon.--- See VERTICAL.---Hence, 


Meridian "ALTITUDE. --- The meridian being a vertical circle; 


a meridian Altitude, that is, the Altitude of a point in the 
meridian, is an arch of the meridian intercepted between it 
and the horizon. See OBSERVATION, and MERIDIAN. 


To obferve the meridian Aleitude of the ſun, of a ſtar, or 


other phænomenon, by means of the quadrant. See MxsR1- 
DIAN Altitude. 


To obſerve a meridian Altitude by means of a gnomon, ſee 
GNOMON.. © | | 


The Sun's Alirade may alfo be found without a quadrant, or 


any the like inſtrument, by erecting a pin or wire perpen- 
dicularly, as in the point C, (Tab. 4ftronom. fig. 62.) from 
which point you had deſcribed the quadrantal arch AF. 


Make CE equal to the height of the pin or wire, and 


through E draw E D parallel to CA, and make it equal to 
CG, the length of the ſhadow ; then will a ruler, laid from 
the quadratit in B; and BA is the arch 


See CHoRD. : 

| es through the 
poles of the world; the Amd of the Pole, is an arch of the 
meridian, intercepted between the pole and the horizon. | 
The Akitude of the Pole'coincides with the latitude of the place. 
See Larrrupe.—- To obſerve the Aleitude or elevation of 
the pole, ſee ELEVa TioN, and PoLE. n | 


— 
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of the pole to a quadrant of a circle. See ELevarION of 


Hator- 
7 fad the ALTITUDES of the ſtars, &c. by the globe. 
See GLOBE, QUADRANT, Ofc. f 
ALTITUDE of the Nonageſimal, is the Altitade of the goth de- 
ee of the ecliptic, reckoned from the orient, or eaſt point. 
See ONAGESIMAL. 4 
Refradtion of ALTITUDE, is an arch of a vertical circle, as 
8% (Tab. Affronomy, fig. 28.) whereby the Altirude 8 E; of 
a ſtar or other body, is increafed by means of the refraction. 
See REFRACTION.. | 
Parallax of ALTITUDE, is the difference C B, Jon Aſtrox. 
Fg. 27.) between the true and apparent place of a ſtar ; or, 
1 Arens B C, between the true diſtance of # ſtar A B, 
and the obſerved diſtance A ©, from the zenith A. 
The parallax diminiſhes the Alirude of x ftar, or increaſes 


its diſtance from the zenith. To find the parallax of Al- 


tnde, c. See PARATL TAX. 
ALTITUDE | 
meaſure of any motion, eſtimated according to the line © 
direction of the moving force. See MoT1oNn. | 
Circles of ALTITUDE. See the article Cr&xcLes. 
Parallels of ALTITUDE. See the article PAR ALTELS. 
nadrant of ALTITUDE. See the article QUADRANT. 
LTO & BAsso, or i= ALTO & ix Basso, in law, ſignifies 
the abſolute reference of all differences, ſmall and great, high 
and low, to ſome arbitrator or indifferent perſon. = Pateat 
uni verſis, per præſentet, uod Willielmus Tylar de Yetton, & Tho- 
mas Gower de Almeſtre, poſmernnt FL in Alto & in Baſſo, in 
arbitrio quatnor Hominum, vit.— de quadam querela pendente 
inter eos in curia. Nos & terram noſtram alts & & ipſoes 
domini Regis 1 voluntats. Cang. 
ArTo Relievo, See the article REL1Evo. 


ALUDELS, in chymiſtry, ſubliming- pots, or veſſels uſed for | 


the ſublimation of mineral flowers. See SUBLIMATION. 
Aludels, are a range of earthen tubes, or pots without bot- 
toms; fitted one over another, and diminiſhing as they ad- 
vance towards the top. — The loweſt is adapted to a pot, 
laced in the furnace, wherein the matter to be ſublimed is 
odg'd —And at the top is a head, to retain the flowers which 

aſcend. ' See FrowtrRs. 

ALVEARIUM, in anatomy, the bottom of the concha, or 
hollow of the auricle, or outer ear. See Ear. 


The Alvearium auriculæ is a cavity, terminating at the mea-| 


tus auditorius, wherein that bitter, yellowiſh excrement is 
collected, called ceramen, or car-wax. See CERUMEN. 

ALVEOLT, in anatom , thoſe little ſockets in the jaws, 
wherein the teeth are ſet. See Foorn, and Marirtra. 
The Mfveoli are lined with a membrane of exquiſite ſenfe, 
which ſeems to be nervous, and is wfapt about the roots of 
each tooth ; from whence, and the nerve, proceeds that pain 
called adontalgy, or tooth-ach. See OponTALGY, and 
TooTn-ACH. 


ALVIDUCAS, a term uſed by ſdme writers for laxative me- 
E, c. | nor, near the river Thermodoon, along the coaſts of-the 


dicines. See PouxcaTiy 
be word is compounded of alu, and daco, I draw. 
ALUM, ArunEx. See the article ALLUM. 


ALVUS, among anatomiſts, is ſometimes uſed to expreſs the 


lower helly, or venter. ABDOMEN. 


Arvvus, is more ufually taken among phyſicians for the ſtate, | 
and condition of the feces, or excrements contained within] 


that cavity. See EXCREMENT, Ofc. 
Thus, when a perſon is laxative, it is called alvus liqnida ; 


and when coſtive, adus adſtrica. See CoSTIVENESS,| 


Motion, is a term uſed by Dr. Wallis, for the 


AMB 


This philoſophical way of purifying metals, may be applied 
to all the metals, except iron and copper. See AMALGA- 
MATION. | 

AMALGAMATION, in chymiſtry, the operation of ma- 
king an Analgama; i.e. of diſſolving and incorporating ſome, 


metal, eſpecially gold, with mercury. See AMALGAMA. 
This operation is denoted among chymiſts by the leters 
AAA. See CHARACTER. 

Amalgamation is performed by fuſing, or at leaſt igniting the 
metal; and in this ſtate adding a proportion of mercury 
thereto ; upon which they mutually attract and incorporate 
with each other. See MERCURY. 

All metals, except iron and copper, ſpontaneouſly unite and 
amalgamate with mercury ; but gold with the greateſt faci- 
— 7 ſilver the next; then lead, and tin; copper with ſome 
difficulty, and iron ſcarce at all. See Mr, c. 

The Amalgamation of gold is uſually performed by heating the 
lamine or plates of metal red hot; after which, quickfilver 
is to be poured upon them, and the mixture ſtirred with a 
little iron rod, till it begins to riſe into ſmoke. It is then 


becomes manageable. | . 
This ealeination is in great uſe — oldſmiths, and gil- 
ders, who by this means render gol flaid and ductile for 
their purpoſes.—Such mixture or Amalgama being laid on 
any other meral, for inſtance, copper ; and this atterwards 

' placed on the fire to evaporate ; the gold will be left alone 

on the ſurface of the copper : which. makes what we call 

ilding. See GILDING. 

he blackneſs adhering to the Amalgame may be waſhed 
away with water; and a deal of the mercury preſſed out 
through a linen cloth: the reſt being evaporated in a cru- 
cible, the gold remains behind in an impalpable powder. 

See GOLD. Gold retains about thrice its own weight of 

8 | 

AMATORII Maſculi, in anatomy, an appellation ſometimes 
iven to thoſe muſcles of the eyes which give them a caſt 
deways, and aſſiſt in that particular look by ſome called 

We Sce EYE. N | 

en the abductor and hnumilis act together, they give this 
oblique motion. See ABDUCTOR. 

AMAUROSIS*, in medicine, adeprivation of fight ; the eye 

remaining fair, and ſeemingly unaffected. See EVE 

The word is Greek, « 
e S,; ob ſcuro, I dar » 

Amanre/is is the lame with what the Latins more uſually call 

utta ſerena. See GUTTA Serena. 


AMAXOBII, or rather HAMAxoBtti. See the article 


HAMAXOBIL. | 

AMAZON, in antiquity, denotes a bold co 
capable of daring, hardy atchievements, 
HEROINE, c. | 
AMAZONS, in a more peculiar ſenſe, denote an ancient na- 
tion of warlike women, who founded an empire in Aſia Mi- 


eous woman; 
ee VIRAGO, 


Black Sea. 


The Amazons are ſaid to have formed a ſtate out of which 


men were excluded. What commerce they had with that 
ſex, was only with ſtrangers; they killed all their male chil- 
dren, and cut off the left breaſts of their females, to make 
them more fit for the combat.— From which laſt circum- 
ſtance it is that they are ſuppoſed to take their name, vi. 
from the privative a, and — mamma, breaſt. RE 

It is a point controverted even among ancient writers, whe- 


Laxarrve, Se. 


AMABY R, or AMV ABYR, in ſome ancient cuſtoms, the | 
price of a maidenhead ; or a ſum of money to be paid the lord 


upon marrying a maid of his manor.—T his cuſtom is faid 
to have anciently obtained in Wales, where Amabyr was 
paid to the prince: alſo in the honour of Clun bel 


the ear! of Arundel, till earl Henry in the time of queen 


Mary, in confideration of fixty pounds, releaſed it to all] 


his tenants by the name of the cuſtom of Amabyr and Che- 
Tage. See CHEVAGE. 

AMAIN, or AMAYNE, a ſea-term, uſed by a man of war, to 
his enemy; and ſignifying, yield. = 
Hence, 0 ftrike Ama, is, to lower, or let fall the topfails. 

AMALGAMA *; or AMALE&AM, in chymiltry, à maſs of 
mercury, united and incorporated with a metal. See MER- 


cURY, and Mr. 
The | is formed — the Greek «pa, fimu/, 
together, and 5 a/421y, jungers, do joi! R 
The Ancjrams of ne Wile Mead, is a foft, Wiabbe 
ſtance, a ſtłyer colour. See Leap. 
waſhing and grinding this- 4 with fair warm wa- 
ter in a glaſs mortar, the impurities of the metal will mix 
With the water; and by changing the water, and repeatin 
the lotion again and again, the metal wilt be further an 
purified.— Boerhaave mentions it as one of the greateſt 
ſeerets in r to contrive to being off the liquor at 
laſt as clear ind unſulfied'as when firſt poured on the Anal- 
Fama; which might afford a method of making the nobler 
metals, or procuring them from the baſer. See TRA 
_ TATION, PHILOSOPHER's Stone, c. 


ing to 


ther ever there really were ſuch a nation of Amazons? — Stra- 
bo, Palzphatus, and others, abſolutely deny it: on the con- 
trary, Herodotus, Pauſanias, Diodorus Siculus, Trogus Pom- 
peius, Juſtin, Pliny, Mela, Plutarch, Sc. expreſly aſſert it. 
Hippocrates mentions a law among the Anazont, whereby 
they were doomed to remain virgins, till ſuch time as they 
had ſlain three men of their enemies.— He adds, that the 
reaſon of their cutting off the right breaſt, was to make the 
ol this would now receive 
the whole nutriment which would otherwiſe have been di- 
vided between both. | 
Some authors relate, that inſtead of killing, they only twiſted 
the-legs of their male children; to prevent their being able 
to contend with them for the maſtery. x 
M. Petit, a French phyſieian, publiſhed a Latin diſſertation 
in 1685, to prove that there really was a nation of Amazons : 
it contains abundance of curious inquiries, relating to their 
habit, their arms, the cities built by them, c. On me- 
dals, the £=razoxs buſt is uſually armed with a little ax, born 
on the ſhoulder, and a buckler, in form of a half- moon, by 
the Latins called pelta. | « 2 43 
Some modern geographers and travellers mention Amazons 
ſtill in — de los Sanctos, a Portugueſe — 
in his — of Ethiopia, ſpeaks of a race of 4 
in Africa. And Aneas Sylvius gives us a very preciſe ac- 
count of a republio of real Ant, in Bohemia, which 
| NEAR yarns] founded by the courage of a maid named 
AMBAGES, cirexmloention.; an indirect diſcourſe or phraſe 
- 4ending- to expreſs or ſhew ſomething by. 2 compaſs of 


words 


right arm the ſtronger; as ſup 


thrown into a veſſel full of water, where it coagulates and 


Oer. 
1s, 4. 4. darkneſs; formed of 


1 
4 


AMB 


words or ſentiments fetched fron afar. See CIRCUMLO- 
CU TION, | 

AMBARVALIA, in antiquity, a feaſt, or ceremony among 
the Romans ; celebrated annually: to expiate their grounds, 


At theſe feaſts, they ſacrificed a bull, a ſow, and a ſheep; 
which, before the ſacrifice, were led in proceſſion thrice 
around the fields; whence the feaſt is ſuppoſed to have ta- 
ken its name: from the Greek eg: about; or the Latin 
ambio, 1 go round, and arvam, field. —Though, others write 
it Ambarbalia, and Ambarbia, and deduce it from ambire ur- 
bem, to go round the city, 

From the beaſts offered in ſacrifice, the ceremony was alſo 
called Suovetaurilia. See SUBVETAURILIA. 


either that the Amber was originally in a fluid ſtate ; or that 
having been expoſed to the ſun, it was ſoftened, and rendered 
ſuſceptible of the leaves, inſects, &c. which came in its way. 


The latter of theſe ſeems the more agreeable to the phzno- 
and procure of the gods a happy harveſt. See FEAST, —7 menon, in regard thoſe inſects, c. are never found in the 


centre of the piece of Amber, but always near the ſurface. 
It is obſerved by the inhabitants of the places where Amber is 
produced, that all animals, whether terreſtrial, acrial, or a- 

uatic, are extremely fond of it ; and that they frequently 

nd > al of it in their excrements, and in their bodies when 
opened. 

he moſt remarkable property of Amber, is that, when 
rubbed, it draws or attracts other bodies to it; and this, it is 
obſerved, it does, even to thoſe bodies which the ancients 


It is not certain whether this feaſt was fixed, or moveable; 
nor whether it was celebrated once, or twice a year ; author 
being of different opinions on both thoſe heads. 
The Ambarvale carmen, was a prayer preferred on this occa 
ſion ; whereof we have the formula preſerved in Cato, C. 
141. De Re Ruſtica. 
The prieſts who chiefly officiated at the ſolemnity, were call 
Fratres Arvales. See ARVALES. 
AMBASSADOR. See the article EunASSADOR. 
wg Pony in anatomy, a ſuperficial jutting out of a bone. 8 
ONE. 
The word is alſo uſed as the name of a chirurgical inſtru- 
ment, with which they reduce diſlocated bones. 
AMBER“, Succinum, or Karabe, in natural hiſtory, c. 
yellow tranſparent ſubſtance, of 
form or conſiſtence, but a reſinous taſte, and a ſmell like oil 
of turpentine ; chiefly found in the Baltic ſea, along the coalts 
of Pruflia, c. of uſe in medicine, and other arts. 
The word is originally Arabic, Ambar, or Anbar, which ſigni- 
fies the ſame. 7 | 
Naturaliſts are infinitely divided as to the origin of Amber, and 
what claſs of bodies it belongs to: ſome referring it to the 
vegetable, others, to the mineral, and ſome even to the ani- 
mal kingdom. Its natural hiſtory, and its chymical analyſis 
afford ſomething in favour of each opinion. 
Pliny deſcribes it as a reſinous juice, oozing from aged pines 
and firs ; (others ſay, from poplars, whereof there ar 
« whole foreſts on the coaſts of Sweden;) and diſcharged 
e thence into the ſea; where undergoing ſome alteration, it 
is thrown in this form upon the ſhores of Pruſſia; which 
lie very low: he adds, that it was hence tbe ancients gave 
* it the denomination Succinum; from ſuccus juice.“ Nat. 
Hift. Lib. XXXVII. c. 3 
This opinion of the ancient naturaliſt, is confirmed by the ob- 
ſervations of many of the modern ones; particularly the learned 
Father Camelli. Philoſoph. Tranſa#. Ne 290. 
Some have imagined it a concretion of the tears of birds; o- 
thers, the urine of a beaſt; others, the ſcum of the lake Ce- 
hifis, near the Atlantic; others, a congelation formed in the 
tic ſea, and in ſome fountains where it is found ſwim- 
ming like pitch. 
Others ſuppoſe it a bitumen, trickling into the ſea from ſub- 
terraneous ſources ; there concreted into this form, and thrown 
aſhore by the waves. 
I nis laſt opinion was a long time the moſt popular; and ſeemed 
to have the beſt ground: but this, too is now diſcarded; as 
ood Amber. having been found in digging at a conſiderable 
diſtance from the ſea, as that gathered on the coaſt. 
Others ſuppoſe Amber a compound ſubſtance.—Pruſſia, ſay 
they, and the other countries which produce Amber, are 
moiltened with a bituminous juice, which mixing with the 
vitriolic ſalts abounding in thoſe places, the points of thoſe 
ſalts fix its fludity, whence it congeals : and the reſult of that 
congelation makes what we call Amber; which is more or 
leſs pure, tranſparent, and firm, as thoſe parts of ſalt and bitu- 
men are more or leſs pure, and mixed in this, or that pro- 
rtion, 
he chymiſts are as much divided as the naturaliſts. Amber 
being found by diſtillation to yield an acid ſpirit, which pre- 
- cipitates into a ſalt; is inferred, by ſome, to be of a mineral 
nature; this being a circumſtance peculiar to that kingdom, 
and never found in the diſtillation of vegetables : to which 
may be added, that Amber diſſolves in alcohol, not in water; 
melts at the fire, and is inflammable; which are charaQers, 
that ſeem to refer it to the claſs of ſulphurs, or bitumens. 
Others, on the contrary, argue it of the vegetable kind, from 
its reſolving into the ſame principles with vegetables; viz, wa- 
ter, ſpirit, ſalt, and oil.—Boerhaave reſembles it to-camphire, 
which is a concrete oil of the aromatic plants of that country, 
. elaborated by heat into a cryſtalline form. See Campnor. 
There are ſeveral indications which diſcover where Amber is 
to be found. The ſurface of the earth is there covered with 
. a ſoft ſcaly ſtone; and vitriol in particular abounds there, which 
is ſometimes found white, ſometimes reduced into a matter 
like melted glaſs, and ſometimes figured like petrified wood. 
Amber aſſumes all figures in the ground; that of a pear, an 
almond, a pea, c. Among others, there have been found 
letters very well formed; and even Hebrew, and Arabic cha- 
raters —Within ſome pieces of Amber, have likewiſe been 
found leaves, inſeQs, Ic. included; which ſeems to * 


a gummous or bituminous} 


thought it had an antipathy to; as oily bodies, drops of water, 
the baſilisk, ſweat of human body, c. See ELEcTRricity. 
Add, that by friction it is brought to yield light pretty co- 
piouſly in the dark ; whence it is reckoned among the native 
phoſphori. See Friction, ProsepmoRvus, Licht, e. 
Amber is reputed of ſome medicinal efficacy ; being uſed in 
ſuffumigations, to remove defluxions; and in powder, as an 
alterant, abſorbent, ſweetner, and aſtringent. See SUFFUM1- 
GATION, ABSORBENTs ASTRINGENT, Dc. 
In times of plague, thoſe who work in Amber at Konings 
are ſaid to be never infected; whence it is held a preſervative. 
Alt is eſteemed a lithonthriptic, diuretic, and promoter of 
the menſes. | 
Some diſtinguiſh Amber with vp. wap to its colours, into yellow, 
white, brown, and black. But the two latter are ſuppoſed of 
a different nature and denomination ; the one called Fet, the 
other Ambergris. See AMBERGRI1S, and JET. 
The white is moſt valued for medicinal uſes, as being beſt 
digeſted, of the moſt odoriferous ſmell, and containing the 
eateſt quantity of volatile ſalt.— The yellow is moſt prized 
y thoſe who work it into beads, and other toys, by reaſon of 
its tranſparency. ' 
Kerkring pretends to be maſter of the ſecret of making coffins 
of Amber, without deſtroying its tranſparency. It is probable 
he took the hint from the Ethiopians, who bury their dead in 
glaſſes. An Ethiopian, though black, makes a fine figure in 
a Venice cryſtal ; much more would he doin a cover of yel- 
low Amber. 
The Amber gathered on the Pruſſian coaſts, yields that prince 
a handſome revenue.—Authors make mention of others places 
where it is found, as on the banks of the Po; the coaſts of 
Marſeilles ; and divers parts of Aſia, Africa, and even Ame- 
rica: but Hartman, who has wrote the hiſtory of the Pruſſian 
Amber, Succins Pruſſici Hiftoria, &c. treats all theſe accounts 
as fables, and denies Amber to be found any where but in the 
northern countries of Europe, viz. in Poland, Sileſia, and 
Bohemia, rarely ; Jutland, Holſtei Denmark, oftener ; 
more frequently ſtill on thc coaſts of Samogitia, Courland, 
Liyonia, and Pomerania; but moſt of all, in Pruſſia, in the 
country called Sambia, from Neve Tiff to Urantz Urug. 
Spirit of AMBER, is an acid liquor, procured from Amber, by 
pulverizing and diſtilling it with a ſand-heat, with or with- 
out the addition of tobacco-pipes, bricks, ſand, c. 
It is chiefly uſed externally in rheumatic pains and aches; 
and internally, in inveterate gleets, c. 
Oil of AMBER, is a fine, traniparent, ponderous, yellow oil; 
rocured after the ſpirit, by increaſing the degree of fire.— 
his, by rectiſication, becomes a good antihyſteric, and em- 
menagogue; being very ſubtile and penetrative. 
Volatile Salt of AMBER.—The principal chymical production 
of Amber, is a peculiar white, tranſparent, acid ſalt ; which 
riſes after the oil, and fixes in the neck of the retort, &c. 
See SALT. 
It is a good cephalic, and detergent: Dr. Quincy ſays, it ex- 
tremely attenuates, cuts, and penetrates the moſt remote and 
minute receſſes; and thus ſcours, as it were, the whole ner- 
vous ſyſtem. Its chief tendency, he adds, is to ſecretion; 
and what it carries along with it, is by urine. It alſo con- 
tributes, with alexipharmics, to promote a diaphoreſis ; and 
is ſcarce ever omitted in preſcription. for chronic caſes, 45 
epllepſics, palſies, &fc. 
he great conſumption of this medicine, and the ſmall pro- 
portion that Amber yields of it, occaſions it to be frequently 
adulterated with ſal ammoniac, nitre, cream of tartar, ſalt 


* 


_— 


coral, c. " . 
Tinckure of AMBER, is ed by digeſtion in ſpirit of wine 
with a ſand-heat. 


ee TiNCTURE, and DrcesTiOn.—lt 
is 5 with the ſame intentions as the ſalt of . 
Black AMBER, Gagates. . See the article JET. | 
Liquid AMBER, is a kind of native bal or reſin, like tur- 
peutine; clear, reddiſh of yellowiſh; of a pleaſant ſmell, al- 
moſt like is. | 
It flows liquid, from an inciſion made in the bark of a fine 
large tree in New Spain; but hardens as it grows older into 
a ſolid form, and is ht to us in barrels. SY 
It is reputed an excellent balſam ; mollifies, conſolidates- 
and is good againſt the ſciatica, weakneſs of the nerves, c. 
See BALSAM- | 


Balſam of lignid AMBER. See the article BALSAM. 
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AMB 
\oinis, AMBER-GREASE, AMBRA, GRISIA, 2 fragrant 

—_ ——— almoſt like wax; commonly of a greyiſh 
or aſh»colour, uſed both as a perfume and a cordial. © _ 
It is found on the ſea-coaſts, in ſeveral countries; as, along 


uthern and eaſtern parts of Africa, Madagaſcar, the 
* ſome parts of the Mediterranean; and in the Weſt- 


Indies, about the Iſlands of Bermudas, and Jamaica; alſo on] 


s of Carolina, and the weſtern coaſts of Ireland, c. 
the coneeatd colours, whitiſh, browniſh, ſtreaked with yel- 
low, blackiſh, We. | Ca 22. ; 
There is a great variety of opinions among naturaliſts with 
regard to its origin and production: to rehearſe them all, 
would make a volume. Klobius recites eighteen, to which 
we could add half as many more.--- The principal may be 
reduced to theſe which follow. ; TRE 
16, Some take it for the excrement of a bird, called in the 
Madagaſcar language Aſchibobmch ; which being melted by the 
heat of the ſun, and waſhed off the ſhore by the waves, is 
ſwallowed by whales; who return it back in the condition 
we find it. Or, as Barboſa relates, from the Mooriſh inhabi- 
tants of the Maldives; the excrements abovementioned are 
altered and refined by lying onthe rocks, expoſed tothe ſun, 
moon, and air; from whence they are afterwards waſhed off 
by the riſing ſea. They add, that the whales frequently 
ſwallow pieces hereof: that thoſe pieces we meet withal of a 
black colour, took that hue in the ſtomach of thoſe animals; 
that the brown are ſuch as have floated long on the water; 
and the white, ſuch as have only been a ſhort time there, 
which they value the moſt. Rammſio, Tom. I. fol. 313. --- 
To this opinion does Klobius adhere. 

29, Others ſpeak of it as the excrement of a cetaceous fiſh ; 
becauſe ſometimes found in the inteſtines, and lometimes 
in the feces themſelves. of ſuch animals. Juſtus Klobius, 
in his hiſtory of uber, deſcribes the animal; which he ſays 
is a whale, and called the Trank: adding, that the ſperma 
ceti is taxen out of the head of the ſame creature. Others, 
with the Perſians, ſuppoſe the fiſh that yields the Ambergris, 
a ſea calf; others, with the Africans, a peculiar ſpecies of 
fiſh, named Ambracen; others a crocodile, by reaſon its fleſh 
perfumed, Wc. 
As to both theſe hypotheſes it is objected, that we have no 
inſtance of any excrement capable of melting like wax. 
Add, that if it were the excrement of a Whale, it ſhould ra- 
ther be found in ſuch places where thoſe animals abound, as 


about Greenland, &c. than about the Maldivy iſlands, Soffa- 


la, Melinda, Cape Comorin, &c. where no .whales are 
d. . o 

K. take it for a kind of wax, or gum, which diſtils 

m trees, and drops into the ſea, where it congeals, and 
Ambergris. 

AS and perdieutarty many of the orientals, imagine it 
rings out of the bottom of the ſea, as napthadoes out of ſome 
untains.--- They add, that the only ſprings hereof are in the 

fea of Ormus, between the Arabian and Perſian gulphs. E- 


driſſi, who is of this opinion, in the firſt climate of his geo- 
graphy, mentions pieces of Amb is, on thoſe coaſts weighing 


afull quintal.--- Paludanus and Linſchotten ſpeak of it as a 
fort of pitch, gradually working up from the bottom of the 
ſea, and hardening in the ſun. Niger 

H Others take it for aſea-muſhroom,. tore up from the bot- 
tom by the violence of tempeſts ; it being ob erved, that An- 
bergris is never found but in the ſourtiwelt monſoons after 
ft P 0 


orms. HTO 

&, Others aſſert it a vegetable production, iſſuing out of the 
root of a tree, whoſe roots always ſhoot toward the ſea, and 
diſcharge themſelves into the ſame. This account we have 
in the philoſophical tranſactions, from one of the Dutch fac- 
tors at Batavia: and the ſame is confirmed by Mr. Boyle. Of 
Taſtes. and Odowrs. Vee. | ; 

>” Cer ſuppoſe it a ſpongious kind of earth, which the 
working of the ſea waſties from off the rocks, where, bein 


| * — an water, it floats.— Others are of opinion, that it is 
2 bitumi 


nous matter; chat it is at firſt liquid, and runs into 
the ſea, and thae i is thets conder.fed and reduced into a 
af | 


8. A , 
de, Laſtly, others maintain, that 
the — which fall into the the rocks, 
where the bees had formed their neſts.—- This opinion has 
ſomething of experience on its fide; ſeveral perſons having 
ſeen pieces that were half Hnbergres, and half plain honey - 
comb: and others, again, having found large pieces of n- 
bergris, which when broke, honey -comb, and honey too, 
bg found in the midile.” 

Pieces frequently ſeem: co 
. I Noties and other bodies incloſed 

derem; and the ſtrata are ſomutimes full of lie nelle, which 
ſeem a ſpeeies of concha anatifera: hence it may be conjec- 


thaf the Hnibergris has- 
ak ns has boon moese; und mn that ſtute has 
-invetoped ſach bodies as happened 


formed d felf afreſh, 

= te in jeg way. IRE day 
| i of cotifiderabte wit | bo mel it over a 
tzentle fire; and ak extract, effencus, und- tinctures of it. 


vor de of more uſe in phy fe too, were not its ſmell ſo 


wr is made from 


of divers ſtrata, laid 


been in a fluid ſtate; 


rank and offenſive, and on that account apt to occaſion va- 
ours. ' f 

e have various inſtances in authors, of huge pieces of this 
matter : the largeſt that has been known in Europe, was 
brought by the Dutch Eaſt-India company, toward the cloſe 
of the laſt century; and kept in their houſe for ſome years, 
It was almoſt round; meaſured two foot in diameter, and 
8 an hundred and eighty two pounds. The great duke 
of Tuſcany offered fifty thouſand crowns for it, 
MBER-SEED, or Musl: ſe ed, is a ſeed ſomewhat like the mille 
of a bitteriſh taſte, an brought dry to us from Martinico an 
Egypt.---The Egy tians uſe it internally, as acordial, to fortify 
the heart, ſtomach, and head, and to provoke luſt. It gives 
a grateful ſcent to the breath, after eating; but is not proper 
for thoſe who are inclinable to vapours. 
AMBIDEXTER *; one who uſes both. hands alike, the left 


as well as the right, and this in caſes where only the uſe of 
one is neceſſary. See Hanp. $: 


* The word is Latin; Ambidextra, compounded of ane and dex- 
ter right hand ; by analogy to the Greek apupid's£ro5, which 


thes the ſame. 
Women, according to the obſervation of Hippocrates,arenevet 
Ambidextrons. But this is denied by ſome moderns, who give 
inſtances of the contrary; though it is owned, they are but 
few in compariſon of what are found in the other ſex. 
AMBIDEXTER, in a legal ſenſe, denotes a perſon who takes 
money from both of the two contending parties, to further them 
in their cauſe.-- In this ſenſe the word may be applied to a judge, 
Juror, a ſollicitor, or the like. The penalty on a juror in ſuch 
caſe,is to forfeit decies tantum, ten times as much as he receives. 
AMBIENT *, a term applied to ſuch things as incompaſs o- 
thers round about. See CIRCUMAMBIENT. | 
The word is formed of the Latin ambire, to encompaſs, go 
Thus, the bodies ſituate around any other body, are called 
Ambient, and often the Circam-Ambient bodies.---The whole 
body of air, becauſe it incompaſſes all things on the face of 
the earth, is often by phyſical writers called, by way of emi- 
nence, the Ambient, or Ambient air. See AK. 


AMBIGENAL Hyperbela, in geometry, is that which has one 


of its infinite legs inſcribed, and the other circumſcribed. 
See HYPERBOLA, and CURVE. | 
AMBIGUOUS “*, * ſomething dubious, obſcure, or which 
may be taken in different ſenſes. See Equivocar. 
The word is formed of the Latin ambo, both, and ago, I drive; 
5. 4. that which keeps the mind wavering, or in fſuſpence ; 
not knowing which fide to chuſe. 
The anſwers of the ancient oracles were always anbignors. 
See ORACLE, and AMPHIBOLOGY. ' rr, 
AMEIT, AmziTus, of a figure, in geometry, denotes the 
perimeter ; or the ſum of all the lines, that conſtitute, or in- 
clude it. See PERIMETER, CIRCUMFERENCE, &c. .... 
AMBITUS, — the ancient Romans, the act of ſolliciting 
or making intereſt for offices, or honours. 55 
The candidates, in this caſe, went about the city; and into 
all public places, and aſſemblies, to beg voices; which was 
called Anbitus; am, in the ancient Latin, ſignifying circum, 
about, or round, and ire, to go. See CANDIDATE, 
AMBLE, AMBL1Xe, in horſemanſhip, a peculiar kind of pace, 
wherein a horſe's two legs of the ſame. fide, move at the 
ſame time. See PACE. e 
The ambling horſe changes ſides at each remove; two legs of 
a ſide being in the air, and two on the ground, at the ſame 
time: an Amble is uſually the firſt, natural pace of young 
colts; which, as ſoon as they have ſtrength enough to trot, 
they quit. Phere is no ſuch thing as an Auble, in the ma- 
nage; the riding-maſters allowing of no other paces, beſide 
walk, trot, and gallop: their reaſon. is, that a horſe may 
be put from a trot. to a gallop, without Copping him; but 
not from an Auble to a gallop, without ſu op; Which 
loſes time, and interrupts the juſtneſs and cadence ot the 
manage. See TROr, GALLOP, Cc. 1 7 1 
There are various practices and methods of diſcipline, for 
bringing a young horſe to Amble: ſome chuſe to toil. him in 
his toot-pace through new ploughed lands; which naturally 
inures him to the ſtroke required in the Anble. Its incon- 
veniencies are, the weakneſs and lameneſs that ſuch diſorderly 
toil may bring on a yo harſe. 


Others attempt it by ſudden ſtopping, or checking him in the | 


cheeks, when in a gallop; and thus putting him into an a- 
_mazedneſs, between gallop and trot; ſo that loſing both; he 
neceſlarily ſtumbles on an Amble.--- Bur this is apt to ſpoil a 
good mouth and rein; and expoſes the horſe to the danger of 
an hoof · reach, or finew-ſtrain, by over-reaching, r . 
Others prefer ambling by weights, as the belt way; and to 
this end, ſome overload their horſe with exceſſi voly heavy 
. hoes ; which is apt to make bim interfere, or ſtrike, ſhort 
with his hind feet.-—Qthers fold leaden weights about the 
fetlock paſterns; which are not only liable to the miſchieft 
of che former, but put the horſe in danger of incurable ſtrains, 
truſhing of the oaronet, and ing of ring- bones, c. 
Others. load the horſe's back with earth; lead, or the like 


a 


muaffy ſubſtance; —ůů 2 a ſwaying of the back, 


- 
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AMB 


Some endeavour to make him Amble in hand, ere they mount 
his back, by means of ſome wall, ſmooth pale or rail, and by 
checking him in the mouth with the bridle-hand; and cor- 
recting him with a rod on the hinder hoofs, and under the 
belly, when he treads falſe. But this is apt to drive a horſe to 
a deſperate frenzy, ere he can be made to underſtand what 
= would have of him ; and to rear, ſpraul out his legs, and 
e Other antic poſtures, which are not eaſily quitted 1 
Others think to effect it by a pair of hind ſhoes with lon 
ſpurns or plates before the toes; and of ſuch length, that if 
be horſe offers to trot, the hind-foot beats the fore-foot. 
But this occaſions wounds of the back ſinews, which often 
bring on an incurable lameneſs. : 
Some attempt to procure an Amble, by folding fine, ſoft liſts 
ſtrait about fis gaimbrels, in the place where he is gartered 
for a ſtiffle ſtrain; and turn him thus to graſs for two or 
three weeks, and afterwards take away the liſt.— This is a 
Spaniſh method, but diſapproved ; for though a horſe can- 
not then trot but with pain, yet the members muſt be ſuffe- 
rers ; and though the Anble be gained, it nuſt be flow and 
unſightly; becauſe attended with a cringing in the hind parts. 
In effect, ambliug by the tramel appears the neareſt to na 
ture, the beſt and moſt aſſured way: 
There are divers errors uſually practiſed in this method : as, 
that the tramel is oft made too long, and ſo gives no ſtroke; 
but makes a horfe hackle and ſhuffle his feet confuſedly ; or 
too ſhort, which makes him volt and twitch up his hind feet 
ſo ſuddenly, that by cuſtom ir brings him to a ſtring-halt; 
from which he will ſcarce ever be recovered. Sometimes 
the tramel is miſplaced, and to prevent falling put above the 
knee, and the hind hoof.---In which caſe, the beaſt cannot 
give any true ſtroke, nor can the fore-leg compel the hind 
to follow it: or if, to evade this, the tramel be made ſhort 
and ſtrait, it will preſs the main ſinew of the hind-leg, and 
the fleſhy part of the fore-thighs ; ſo that the horſe cannot 
go without halting before and cringing behind. | 
As to the form of the tramel; ſome make it all of leather, 
which is inconvenient ; in that it will either ſtretch or break, 
and thus confound the certainty of the operation. In a true 
tramel, the ſide-ropes are to be ſo firm, as not to yield a 
hair's breadth; the hoſe ſoft, and to lie ſo cloſe, as not to 
move from its firſt place; and the back-band flat, no matter 
how light, and to deſcend from the fillets ſo as not to gall. 
When the horſe, by being trameled on one fide, has attained 
to amble perfectly in the hand; it is to be changed to the o- 
ther ſide, and that to be likewiſe brought to rule. When, 
by this changing from one ſide to another, with a half tramel, 
the horſe will run and amble in the hand, readily and ſwiftly, 
without ſnappering and ſtumbling ; which is ordinarily done 
by two or three hours labour ; the whole tramel is to be put on, 
with the broad, flat, back-band, and both ſides trameled alike. 
AMBLYGON*, or AMBLYGONIUM, in geometry, denotes a 
triangle, one of whoſe angles is obtuſe, or conſiſting of 
more than ninety degrees. See ANGLE, and TRIANCLE. 
The word is Greek; compoſed of aySavs, obtuſe, and ywyie 


le. 
AMBLYOPY*, AMBLYOPIA, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the 
eyes; other wiſe called gatta ſerena and arrauroſis. See GUTTA 
Serena, &c. 
The word comes from au, obtuſus, dull, and owJouar, 
video, I fee. 
AMBO“, or AmBoN, a kind of pulpit or desk, in the an- 
cient churches, where the prieſts and deacons ſtood to read 
or ſing part of the ſervice; and preach to the people: called 
alſo Azalogium. | 
® The term is derived from ayzÞa:y2y, to mount... The Ambo 
was mounted upon two fides; whence ſome alſo derive the 
| appellation from the latin ambo, both. 5s 
The 4140 was aſcended by ſteps; which; occaſioned that 
art of the office performed there, to be called the Gradual. 
bee GRADUAL.—1he goſpel was read at the top of the Ambo; 


| 


the epiltle a itep lower. 
AMBROSIA?, in the heathen theology, c. a delicious kind 


of food, whereon the gods 8 to feed. See Gop. 
I . e 1 


®.'The word is com | privative particle « and 
Beorvs, mortal; in regard it rendered thoſe who fed thereon 
| immortal, or was the food of the immortals. 
Lucian, rallying the poetical gods, tells us, that A=bro/ia 
and Nectar, of which one is the meat, and the other the 
drink of the gods, were not ſo excellent as the poets deſcribe 
: | them; ſince they would leave them for blood and fat, which 
they come to ſuck from the altars like flies. 
AMBROSIAN Rite, or office, denotes a particular office, or 
formula of worſhip, uſed in the church of Milan; which 
is ſometimes alſo called the Ambrofian church. See Rire, 
"Orxice, LiTurey, . 
The denomination takes its riſe from St. Ambroſe, archbi- 
ſhop of Milan in the fourth century, who is uſually ſuppoſed 
to have been the author of this office. Yet ſome are of opinion 
the church of Milan had an office different from that of the 


© Roman; and other churches of Italy, before the time of that 


father. In effect, till the time of Charlemaign, each church 
had its ſeveral office: and when in after-days the pope took 
on him to impoſe the Roman office on all the other 


Churches of the weſt ; that of Milan ſheltered it ſelf from the 


AME 


impoſition, under the name and authority of St: Ambroſe, 

from which time, the phraſe Ambroſian Rite has obtained, in 

contradiſtinction to the Roman rite. 1 
We alſo meet with the Anbroſian chant, or ſong; which 

was diſtinguiſned from the Roman, in that it was ſtronger 

and higher. See CHANT. - | 

The public library of Milan, is alſo called the Ambraſian Li- 


425 See LIBRARY. 
AMBRY, the place where the arms, plate, veſſels, and every 
thing — wr, to houſe-keeping were kept. . 
ence, — ably the — at Weſtminſter, was ſo called, 
becauſe formerly ſet apart for that uſe; or rather, from Aa- 
monery, a houſe adjoining to an abbey, in which the charities 
were laid up, and diſtributed to the poor. See ALMs, and 
ALMONRY. | : 
AMBULATION, or walking. See the article ExkRCISk. 
AMBULATION, in phyſic, is uſed by ſome for the ſpreading 
of a 5 or mortification. See GANGRENE, &c, 
AMBULATORYY, a term anciently applied to. ſuch courts, 
e. as were not fixed to any certain place; but held ſome- 
times in one place, and ſometimes in another. In oppoſition 
to ſedentary courts. See COURT. 
The word is formed of the Latin amba/are, to walk. 
The court of re rn was anciently Ambulatory ; ſo were 
the courts of king's bench, Se. See PARLIAMENT, KixG's- 
Bench, &c. 
We ſometimes alſo ſay, in a moral ſenſe, a man's will is Am- 
bulatory, to the time of his death; meaning, that he has it 
always in his power to revoke it. 
AMBURBIUM*®, or AMBURBIALE Sacram, in antiquity, a 
religious feaſt, or aqua” + praQtiſed among the Romans ; 
wherein they made proceflions around their city. 
* The word is compounded of ambio, I go round; or of amb, 
or amb, an ancient prepoſition, fignifying around, and urbi, 


city. | 
Scaliger, in his notes on Feſtus, followed by many others, 
maintains the Amburbia to be the ſame with Ambarvala. 
See AMBARVALIA. ; | 
Hence, alſo, we have Ambarbiales viaime, the victims car- 
ried along in the proceſſion; and afterwards ſacrificed. 
AMBUSCADE, AMBUSH, AMBUSHMENT, a body of men, 


| who lie bid in a wood, Qe. to ruſh out upon, or incloſe 


an enemy unawares.—Or, the place wherein fuch a corps 
hide themſelves. | 
AMBUSTIO, in medicine, a burn. See Burn, and 
BURNING. 1 : 
AMEL, or Enamel. See the article ENAMEL. 
AMEN „a church term, uſed as the concluſion of all ſolemn 
rayers, c. and ſignifying, ſo be it, or iar. 

he Hebrews had four kinds of Amen. That juſt mentioned 
they called Amen paſt; which was accompanied with the 
greateſt attention and devotion : in this ſenſe, the word has 
paſſed into almoſt all languages, without any alteration. 
Some authors are of opinion, that the word Amex is formed 
of the initial letters of theſe words, Adonai Melech Neemas, 
Dominns Rex Fidelis; an uſual expreſſion among the Jews, 
when they would give weight or ſanction to any thing the 
ſaid. yin effect, it is known, that to expreſs the words 
res D JM 4donai Melech Neeman, in the ordinary 
way of abbreviatures ; the rabbins only take the initial letters, 
which joined together, are really the letters of the word [ON 
Amen. See ABBREVIATURE. ' 
On the other hand, there are ſome of their cabbaliſts, who, 
according to their uſual manner of finding hidden meanings 
in words, which they call Noraricon; out of the letters of 
the word Amen, form the whole phraſe, Adonai Melech Nie- 
man. See NOTARICON. AIRES» 
Yet, it is certain alſo, that the word Amen was in the He- 
brew tongue, before ever there were any ſuch things as cab- 
bala or cabbaliſts in the world as appears from Deuteronomy, 
Chap. XX VII. ver. 15. See CABBALA, c. 
The primitive of the word Amen, is the verb amay, which, 
in the paſſive voice ſignifies to be true, faithful, conſtant, 
&c.—Hence came the noun d Amen, which ſignifies, Truth. 
And, laſtly, of this noun Amen they made a kind of affirma- 
tive adverb, which, when placed-at the end of any phraſe or 
8 ſignifies, ſo be it, be it true, I acquieſce m it, &c. 

hus, in the paſſage above cited from Deuteronomy, Moles 
ordered the Levites to cry aloud to the people, curſed is he 
that makes any 
people ſhall ſay, Amen; i. e, yes, may he be curſed, we de- 


fire, we agree to it. But at the beginning of a phraſe, as in 
ſeveral paſſages of the new teſtament, it ſignifies truly, verily. 


—When it is redoubled, or repeated twice together, as is al- 
ways done b dr. John? it has the effect of a ſuperlative; a- 
eeably to the genius of the Hebrew tongue, and her two 
daughters, the Chaldee and Syriac.—In this ſenſe. we are to 
underſtand Ames, Amen, dico vobis. The evangeliſts uſually 
preſerve the Hebrew word Amen, in their Greek a; 
though St. Luke ſometimes renders it by , truly, ot 
rad, certainly. | 3 1 
AMENABLE, or AMAINABLE,;is applied in out law-books 
to a woman, who n be governable by her huſ- 
band. See Woman, Wire, Covert, G. ND, 


ven or molten image, &c. and all the 


*o 
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AMM 


D, or AMENDE, in the French cuſtoms, a mulQ, or 

A puniſhment, impoſed by a ſentence of the judj e; 
for any crime, falſe proſecution, or groundleſs appeal. See 
AMERCEMENT, PUNISHMENT, APPEAL, c. 

AMENDE HoNoRABLE, denotes an infamous kind of pu- 
niſhment, uſed in France, c. on traytors, parricides, ſacri- 
legious perſons, and other heinous criminals. 

It conſiſts in this, that the offender is deliveted up to the com- 
mon hangman, who having ſtript him to his ſhirt, and put a 
rope about his neck, and a wax taper in his hand, leads him 
to the court, where he is to beg pardon of God, the king, 
the court, and his count. ; 

Sometimes the puniſhment ends here ; and ſometimes death 
or the galleys are added. ; 

The phraſe Amende honorable, is alſo uſed where a perſon is 


condemned to come into court, or into the preſence of ſome 


erſon injured; and make an open recantation, ask pardon, 


6. ; 6 
AMENDMENT, in law, the correction of an error commit- 
ted in a proceſs, and eſpied before judgment. See ERR WDR. 
If the error be committed in giving judgment, viz. a wrong 
judgment be given; there, they cannot amend it; but the 


party aggrieved muſt bring his writ of error. However, | 


where the fault appears to be in the clerk who writ the re- 
cord, it may be amended; chiefly if it be in a matter of fact, 
not if it be in a point of law. 

AMERCEMENT, or AMERCIAMENT, in law, a pecuniary 
puniſhment impoſed upon offenders, at the diſcretion of the 
court; frequently alſo called miſericordia. See PUNISHMENT, 
and MISERICORDIA. | 
There is this ſtated difference between fines, and Amercements; 
that fines are puniſhments certain, and. determined by ſome 
ſtatutes ; but Amercements are arbitrary impoſitions, propor- 
tioned to the fault, at the mercy of the court.---Manwood in 
his Foreſt-Law, makes another difference: as if an Amerce- 
ment were a more eaſy and merciful penalty, and a fine a 
more ſharp and grievous one. See FINE. 


In the new terms of the law, 4mnercement is ſaid to be proper- | 


ly a penalty aſſeſſed by the peers or equals of the party amer- 
ced for an offence done ; for which he puts himſelf upon the 
mercy of the lord. 

Amerciament Royal, is uſed by ſome to denote a pecuniary pu- 
niſhment laid upon a ſheriff, coroner, or ſuch like officer of 
the king, by juſtices, for ſome offence or abuſe in his office. 

AMERICAN Ocean. See the article OCEAN. 

AMERICAN Heights, See the article WEIGHTS. | 

AMETHYST, in natural hiſtory, a precious ſtone, of a vio- 
* colour, bordering on purple. 

tone. 

Plutarch ſays, the Amethyſt takes its name from its colour; 
which, according to him, reſembles that of wine mixed with 
water; and not from its preventing drunketineſs ; which, 
however, was a common opinion, and gave öccaſion to its 

being hung about the necks of great drinkers.---Thoſe who 
aſcribe this virtue to the Lmethy}t, derive its name from the 
3 «, and peIveoxw, to inebriate. See GEM. | 

here are three ſorts of Amethyſts : The Oriental, which 
is the hardeſt, the ſcarceſt, and moſt valuable, is of a dove co- 
lour ; the German, which is of a violet colour; and that of 

Carthagena, which has the colour of a pry. | 
There are ſome orientals alſo of a purple colour, and others 
White, and like the diamond. There are beautiful ones found 
in the Pyreneans, and in the mountains of Auvergne. 

The Amethyſt. is not extremely hard; but may be cut with a 
leaden wheel, ſmear*d with emery moiſtened in water.---Itis 


poliſhed on a pewtex wheel with tripoli.---It is eaſily engra- 


ven on, either in creux or relievo. .- 


ETHYST, in heraldry, ſignifies the purple colour, in the coat] 


_ of anobleman; which in gentlemens eſcutcheons below that 


degree, is called parpare; and in thoſe of ſovereign princes, |' 


AMTA% See Emes. 
AMIABLE Numbers, denote numbers which ate ungen 
_ to'the whole — of each a aliquot parts.---Suc 
.are the numbers 284-and- 220. See NUMBER, 95 

AMIANTHUS Feb Ane 


api, in natural hiſtory, th with asbeſ- 
tos. See ASBESTOS-.;.,. b iti LA 64 
AMICTUS, in bur ancient writers, the uppermoſt of the'ſix| 


garments worn by. prieſts.---It was tied round the neck, Ne 
ide ad * tranſeat mendacium ; and covered the breaſt 
ale enn ed 
Draw; | article RAW ING, 4h Gs s 
AMISSA Ter.“ Pee de c ORR 
* bh 7 Legers Tprrees lawcpbraſe, fgnifying, the for- 
_ eiture of the right of ſwearing in any court or. cauſe, ; or 
do become infam as | See Law. wy — 1 8 * ; 
This is the Inniſh ment of a champion overcome, or yielding 
: of juro 


in the com is found guilty in a writ of attaint ; 


Ad of perſqns utlawed. See CHAMPION, COMBAT, JUROR, 


OvrTLawzy, .. | | 
AMMA 8 N vw dangggg e ruſs uſed in * : to 
hinder the inteſtines Kotnbearingdown too much. See Rup- 


, 
AM” A % Ape 13 bavigsh ﬆ 1; fi 
AMI, or Semen Amos, a kind, of aromatic ſeed, of con; 
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fiderable uſe in medicine ; the produce of a plant of the ſame 
name, called in Engliſh Biſpops-weed. | 
The feed is brought from the Levant : it is found to con- 
tain a great deal of eſſential oil, and volatile ſalt ; and to be 
attenuating, aperitive; hyſteric; carminative, cephalic, and a- 
lexipharmic ; being one of the four leſſer hot ſeeds.---It ex- 
pels wind, provokes the menſes; e. 
According to Lemery, the plant takes its name Ammeos from 
| A2 arena; its ſeed being very like grains of ſand.---It is 
ſo called Ammi Creticum, or Atbiopicum, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the vulgar mmi, or common biſhops-weed: It is ſome- 
times alſo called cumman Athiopicum. ' | 
AMMON, or HamMoy, in antiquity, an epithet given to 40. 
piter in x ages; where was a celebrated temple of that dei- 
under the denomination of Fxpiter Ammon. ; 
here has been a great diſpute about the origin of this name. 
_ ---Some derive it from the Greek aue, ſand; in regard the 
temple was fituate in the burning ſands of Lybia : others 
borrow it from the Egyptian Auam, a ram; as having been 
firſt diſcovered by that animal.---Others will have Ammon to 
ſignify the ſun ; and the horns wherewith he is repreſented, 
the ſun-beams. 
However this be, Jupiter Aumos was uſually repreſented un- 
der the figure of a ram ; though in ſome medals he appears 
of a human ſhape, having only two rams horns growing out 
beneath his ears. 
Corn AMMONIS, in natural hiſtory. See Coxnu Ammonis: 
AMMONIAC.---Gzm AMMONIAC ; or, as it is ſometimes, 
though improperly, called, AxMoNntACc, is a kind of gum, 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies ; ſuppoſed to ooze from an 
umbelliferous plant. GUM. | 
Dioſcorides ſays, it is the juice of a kind of ferula growin 
in N ; and that the plant that produces it, is calle 
a * is, 
Pliny calls the tree whence it flows, metopion; and ſays, the 
gum takes its name from the temple of Jupiter 442mow, nigh 
which the tree grows. 
It ought to be indry drops, white within, yellowiſh without, 
eaſily fuſible, reſinous, ſomewhat bitter, and of a very ſharp 
taſte and ſmell, ſomewhat like garlic. 
The good Ammoniac is of a high colour, and not mixed with 
any ſcrapings of wood, ſtone, or ſand ; it is called $egvome, 
fragment. The other, which is full of ſtones or ſand, is 
called gvegue, that is, mixture. | : 
Some ſay, this gum ſerved the ancients for incenſe in their 
ſacrifices. See INCENSE, and FRANKINCENSE. 
It enters ſeveral medicinal compoſitions, ' as an attenuant, and 
detergent, againſt diſorders ariſing from viſcidities, and grumes. 
---Qutwardly applied, it is reſolutive and ſuppurative ; and, 
aid as ſome ſay, will of it ſelf draw out ſplinters, &c: 
Some diſſolve the gum in vinegar, and other liquors, and 
call it Lac Aumoniac um; much uſed in aſthmas, and obſtruc- 
tions of the Iungs.---But the more uſual form of preſcribing 
it is in pills. | 
al AMMONIAC, is alſo a kind of ſalt ; more uſually wrote Ak- 
MONIAC, See ARMONIAC. | Es | 
AMMUNITION “, in general, ſignifies all ſorts of warlike 
ſtores and provifions, more eſpecially powder and ball. See 
MuxiT1oN. 2 - 
*The word is formed of the Latin Amonitio, which, according 
1 r in the corrupt ſtate of that language 
r ence. * 
AMMUNITION Bread, is What is provided for, and diſtributed 
daily to, the ſoldiers of an army or garriſon: ' 
10 an officet has ſo many rations of Ammanition-bread, &c. 
ee RATION. | get 
AMNESTY *, or Amn1sSTY, a kind of general pardon, which 
a prince ts to his ſubjects, by a treaty, or edict; where- 
in he declares that he forgets and annuls all that is paſt, and 
promiſes not to make any farther inquiry into' the ſame. 
See PARDON. | LO 
The word is Greek, apy, amg ; which was the name 
| of an anciane law of this kind, paiſod by Thealybutay pen the 
| , Expullion of the thirty tyrants out of Athens. --Andocides, an 
; " Athenian 'orator, whoſe life is written by Plutarch, and of 
the. ee 1 gives us, in his 
_ oration upon myſteries, a formula of the Amniffy, and the oaths 
;  Amneſties are uſually practiſed upon reconciliations of the 
{ ſovereign with his people, after rebellions, general defecti- 
ons, Sach, e. gr. was the ad of oblivion granted at 
' king Charles's reſtoration, 
AMNIOS “, or Auntox, in anatomy, the innermoſt mem- 
| brane, wWherewith the foetus of the womb is immediately in- 
; "veſted, See FOETUS. | | | 
due word ſeems to be derived from the Greek agu, » 
Hum g. 4 poll agu, lambeakin. ; 

The Amwics is a white, ſoft, thin, tranſparent membrane; 
making part of the ſecundine, and lying under the chorion. 
See SECUNDINE, and/CHORION:- f „ 
It contains a d liquor, like a thin gelly-broth Al 


1 


* 
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- which the ſtomach of the foetus. being always found 
is ſuppoſed to be matter of its — see Nur Ri- 
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On its outſide lies the allatitois, or urinary membrane. In 
ſome ſubjects, the urinary membrane, and chorion, ſtick ſo 
cloſe to one another, that they appear to be but one. It hath 
all its veſſels from the ſame origin as the chorion. See AL- 
LANTOIsS. | | a 

AMOM UM, in the ancient botany, a ſmall and rich aro- 
matic fruit, growing in bunches like grapes, valued highly for 
its medicinal virtues. 

The commentators. on Pliny, and Dioſcorides, have never 
been able to agree upon the ancient Amomum, the generality 
of them pitch on fruits different from ours. Some will have 
the roſe of Jericho. paſs for it. E. Camelli is poſitive he has 
diſcovered the real Amomum of Dioſcorides, and that it is the 
ugus, or Birao, or Caropi, growing in the Philippine iſlands; 
the grains or berries whereof, are worn by the natives about 
their necks; both on account of their agreeable odour, and 
of their ſuppoſed virtue in preſerving from infection, curing 
the ſting of the ſcolopendria, c. Phil. Tranſa#. No 248. 
Scaliger is confident, that the Anomum of the ancients was not 
a fruit ; but the wood it ſelf, which bore ſome reſemblance 
to a bunch of grapes, and was particularly uſed in embalm- 
ing of bodies: and hence, ſays he, the term Mummy was given 
to the bodies of Egyptians, embalmed with it. Sce MUMMY. 
The modern Amomum, uſed in the ſhops, under the deno- 
mination of Amomum vulgare, or Amomum officinarum, appears 
to be the Siſox or Sium of the ancients, anſwering to what in 
Engliſh we call Hard ſftone-parſley. 
It reſembles the muſcat grape; and grows like it, in cluſters ; 
is about the bigneſs of a chich-pea, round, membranous, and 
divided into three cells, which contain ſeveral brown, angu- 
lar grains; of a very ſtrong aromatic taſte, and ſmell. 
This fruit is brought from the Eaſt-Indies; and makes part 
2 the compoſition of treacle It is of a hot, ſpicy taſte, and 
mell. 
Beſides this, there is likewiſe another paler ſeed, which bears 
the name Amomum; but neither this nor the former are in 
much repute in phylic. 

AMORTIZATION*, or AMoRTISEMENT, in law, the act 
of turning lands into mortmain, z. e. of alienating or tranſ- 
— them to ſome corporation, guild, or fraternity, and 
their ſucceſſors. See MoRTMAIN. 

The word is formed of the French Amortir, to extinguiſh, put 

out, c. See ExTinGurtsnMENT. 

The term is alſo uſed for the licence or privilege which the 

king or ſuperior lord grants, to enable ſuch corporation, &c, 

thus to receive lands in mortmain : which otherwiſe they 

cannot do.—There is ſuppoſed to be ſome fine, or acknow- 

ledgment paid the king, or the lord, in confideration hereof; 

to make them ſatisfaction for ſeveral incidental dues and pro- 

fits, which would have fallen to them in the common way ; 
Which are hereby cut off. 


This practice was borrowed from the Lex Papiria, whereby] 


it was forbidden to conſecrate any land to religions uſes, with- 
out the conſent of the people. * 
AMOVENDO Caſtode. See the article CUusSToDE. 
AMPELATIS, in natural hiſtory, a black, bituminous kind 
of earth that diſſolves in oil; uſed to blacken the eye-brows, 
and the hair withal: called alſo pharmacitts. 
AMPHIARTHROSIS *,- in anatomy, a neutral or dubious 


. 


_ kind of articulation, diſtinguiſhed from the diarthroſis in that] 


it has no conſpicuous motion; and from the ſy narthroſis, in 
its not being without ſenſible motion. Sce ARTICULATION, 
DiaRTHROSIS, Sc. > Ef 
The word is derived from «49: both, and dp3paris, ar- 
ticulation z the Amphiarthroſes being compounded of both 


. - the other ſorts. — Whence ſome alſo call it, Diarthrefis-Sy-J 
nartbruidalis. 


Such is the articulation of the ribs, with the vertebræ; and 
that of the carpus with the metacarpus, &c. See VERTE- 
BR, CARPUS, C. ; | 2 
AMPHIBIOUS*, in natural hiſtory, a term applied to a ſort 
| t 


is, Which breathe the air, but paſs part f their time in the 


various a way of living; Man 


remarkable. is of a Sicilizp,. the f  CQUAS, Kircher re- 
lates, that by a — 12 i gout * ſo ac- 
cuftomed h to live in, water, that ls. 7 x 4 


de quite altered: fo that N > ger of a |} 
1 | 


a fiſh, than a man. See Divine, PEAR 


of the eye, mare W See RI Nd, 
ES. rns com of au- 
5 rate, net, eich og, form 5 by reaſon ol its net- 


E Water; that]; 


AMPHIBOLOGY *, or Aurnmorta, in grammar, a fault 
in language, whereby it is rendered obſcure, and' liable to be 

underſtood in a double ſenſe. See Auge os. 

* The word comes the Greek, «/4p/B>2kog, ambiguous] 

| and Aoyos, diſcourſe, pubs 
Amphiboldzy is chiefly uſed in reſpect of a phrafe ; as equivocal 
is in reſpe& of a word. See Equivocar, and Equrvo- 
CATION. 
Of this kind was that anſwer which Pyrrhus received froni 
the oracle; Aio Te, acida, Romanos vincere poſſe : where the 
Amphibology conſiſts in this, that the words Te and Romano, 
may either of them precede, or either bf them follow the 
words poſſe vincere, indifferently. See OxacLe. 
The Engliſh language uſually ſpeaks in a more natural man- 
ner, and is not capable of any Amphibologies of this kind: nor 
is it ſo liable to Amphibologies in thearticles, as the French and 
_ modern tongues. Ser CONSTRUCTION, - EnGL1$n, 
TICLE, 6. ; ; 

AMPHIBRACHYS*, the name of afoot in the Latin and 
Greek poetry ; agg of three fyllables, the firſt and laſt 
whereof are ſhort, and that' in the middle tong. See Foot 
* , The word es from 4 and brevis 

e word come «461, circum, Us, is, 9.4. 

a foot hott at both Ende. and lady in the 7 


Such are the words amare, abire, paternus, Duns, toc. 


AMPHICT YONS, AMPHICTYONEs, in antiquity, the de- 
puties of the cities and people of Greece, who repreſented 
their reſpeQive nations in a general aſſembly; having a full 
power to concert, reſolve, and appoint whit they ſhould think 
fit, for the ſervice of the common cauſe. | 
The 1 in good meaſure, were the ſame with the 
ſtates general of the United Provinces; or rather, with what 
in Germany they call the diet of the empire. See STATES, 
and Dr. | | 
The firſt aſſembly. of this kind, Was held by the direction of 
Amphidyon, the third king of Athens, who propos'd by that 
means to bind the Greeks more firmly together; ſo as to ten- 
der them a terror to the barbarous nations their neighbours.— 
Theſe met twice a year at Thermopylæ, in the temple of Ce- 
res, Which was built in a large plain, near the river Aſopus; 
and were called Amphidtyons from the name of the founder. 
auſanias, in his liſt of the ten nations which compoſed that 
| aſſembly, mentions only the Ionians, Dolopians, Theſſallans, 
Fnianians, Magneſians, Melians, Phthians Dorians, Pho- 
| Sans; and Lockjans. He ſays nothing of the Achaians, 
leans, Argians, Meſſenians, c. ZEſchines alfo gives an ac- 
EW e Cities admitted into it, in his oration, De falſs 
. Legatione. 2 
Aeriſius inſtituted a new council of Anpbyctones on the mo- 
del of the ancient ones; who meet twice a year in the temple 
of Delphos.— Each kind were indifferently called Au r, 
I Wee "Teegprn jrones, and their aſſembly TNA, 
' e 


—— 


Li 


e Romans never thought fit to ſuppreſs the meeting of the 
| Re AE even aſſures us, that they aſſembled in 
his time. a | | 
AMPHIDROMIA, in antiquity a feaſt celebrated the fifth 
Gay, after he birth of a-child. See FEAST. | 
A IMACER“, a foot in the ancient poetry, conſiſtlng of 
| three ſyllables; the firſt and laſt whereof are Jong, and that 
in the middle hort. See Foor, S. : 
be word comes from the Greek ati, circum, and HAN 
bes, by reaſon both extremes are long. 1 
Such are the words ommium, caſtitas, Yerupraruy, e. 
AMPHIPOLES, in antiquity, archons, or chief n 
of the city of Syracuſe. See ArxchHon. | 


They were firſt eſtabliſhed by Timoleon, after his expulſion 
of D) Th @ for 


ionyſius the ron — overned Syracufe for the 
* ſpace of three hundred years; me dots S dan are us 
AMPHIPROSTYLE', in the metelt arehheg pre, « kind of 
AMPFHIFRC LE“, in the ancient: e, a Kind Of 
Fro a which had four 3 hog in front, and as many be- 
+ hin . See TE 5 g 74 hs + gh fag Lt 
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inhadit e bord fre 94 Zokk: = 0 0 „ eee 
tube word cotnes from tape, about, amd cl, ſhidow.” 
| They ate thus denominated, as having their ſhadow turned 
+ ſometimes one way and ſometimes another, i. e. at one time 
of the year to the fk, 26d at another to the ſouth. See 
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' SHADOW. _ . | | 

| Atedbiſcil ute alfb M. See Ac. | 
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+ having its area or arena incompaſſed with rows of Less, 
"rifig' | one er #ocher; with jico's both with- 
Ware, 


vw WL a 


ſevera 


AMPHORA, in 


audita filentes i 


Vox. 1 


on larg 


\\ | 


rr pt 
as a kind of Jiquid' me 


about ſeyen gallons, one pint, Engliſh wine meaſure. | 

Suetonius tells us of a man who ftood for the queſtorſhip, and 
who drank art ' #12phor 
peror Tiberius 


AnPHORA Wis fometimes alfo uſed a # dry meaſure, contain- 


ing three buſhels ; the ſtandard whereof was 


ae. hereof was kept at Rome 
in the capitol, to prevent falſe meiſurrs. 


AMPHORA4S Allo ned to denote the largeſt liquid meaſure in 


ufe among the Venetians. The up contains four bigots, 
ſeventy-lix muſtachi, or two bote or mu] Ws. 


AMPLIFICATION, in rhetoric; part of a diſcourſe or ſpeech, 


wherein a crime is aggravated, a praiſe or commendation 
heightened, or a narration entarged by an enumeration of 
circumſtances; ſo as to excite the proper emotions in the 
fouls of the auditors.” See ORATION, PASSION, r. 


Such is that paſſage in Virgil, where, inſiead of ſaying merely | 


lifies his death, 
=== = {ft i, folomntier frigere mentbva, 
Vitague, cum gemitn, fugis indignata ſub umbrat. 
Amplification, accordi | 

tion; a forcible affirmation, that perſwades by moving the 


zons;: 55 + © | 211526 
— authors define Amplification, after Iſocrates, to be a diſ- 


that Turnus died, he 7. 


N . 1 a - 4 4 = 
The maſters of 1 make "Amplification the ſoul of diſ- 


lime is ſometimes found in a ſingle thought; but AI fica- 
zo» cannot ſubſiſt, excepting in abundance. See SUBLIME. 
There is likewiſe a difference between the AIRES and 
the proof; in that the one ſerves to clear the point, and the 
Other to heighten, and exaggerate it. 
There are two general kinds of | Amplification; the one of 
things, the other F wordt. — The firſt is produced in divers 
manners; as, 'x®, By a multitude of definitions: thus it is 
Cicero amplifies on hiſtory : © Hiſtoria eſt teſtis temporum, lux 
veritatts, vita memories, magiſtru vite, nuntia vetuſtatis. See 
Deemrion.4 2% By a multitude of adjuncts; of which 
we have a fine inftance in VirgiPs'Tamentation for Cæſar's 
by enumerating the many prodigies and monſters that 
either preceded orſucceeded it.--Pox guoque 


ngen, & ſimulacra modis pallentia miris viſa ſub 
obſcurum notti; ecmileſ; ue locute, in 11 fm 
7x: hn debiſcunt, by maſtum illachrymat rempli 

ſudant..-- 3', By x detait of cauſes and effects. 4®, By an 
enumeration. 


agent un % ocyor er. , D perip 2 9, or 
cumlocutions,--" &, By repetition.— To which may be 
a dee Ctimart, © ane 30 2 
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atiquity, an earthen veſſel, which ſerved as 
'm e, among the ancient Greeks and] 
Romans. See Mrassun gn "4229750: qe! 
The Amphora contained forty-eight ſextaries ; amoutiting to 


Amphora of wine at one meal, with the em- 


lates ex- 


| 


; caſters, or ortive; and weſtern, or 
„or riſong AMPLITUDE, ortive, is the diſtance 
ween the point wherein the ſtar | riſes, and the true 
— of Eaſt, wherein the equator and horizon interſeR. See 
N anplitudo occidua, is the di- 


- or ſetting AMPLITUDE; 


2 ance between the point wherein the ſtar ſets, and the true 


t of weſt in the equinoctial. See Wies Tr. , 
he Eaſtern and Weſtern £mplizzde, are alſo called Northers, 
and Sowrbers, as they fall in the Northern or Southern quar- 


ters of the horizon. - 
The complement of: the: Ea 


ern or Weſtern Amplitude to 1 
See AZIMUTH, 


| ö „ * —— oy 2 
10 find the ſun's or a ſtar's Amplitude, either riſing or ſetti 
| OP lobe. See Gobi, L e 200 4 


o find the-fun's up linde, trigonometrical all 3 having the 
latitude, and the ſun's — — 827, As the coſine 


of the latitude is to radius, ſo is the fine: of the preſent 
- deeliniatian to the ſine of the Auplitude. ſuppoſe, 6. gr. the 


latitude 15 300, and the decl 


ination 119 0% ùn½6äʒʃ 


24 Sime comp. f 74 30 4 oy : —_— 
Sine of declin. 11, 0 909 18 "ved 
N | | — on oder 5 9588494 

Anplilude requited co 7). waz. : 


Magnetical” AMPLITUDE; is an arch of the horizon, contained 


between the ſen, at his riſing, and the Eaſt or Weſt point of 
the compatls:; or, it is the ditterence- of the riſing or ſetting 


of the ſun, from the Eaſt or Weſt points of the compaſs. See 


| * — Risix, SETTING, Sc. j 


mimüth compaſs. If the compaſs had no variation 


A 


| 


It is found by obſerving the ſun at his riſing or ſerting, by an 
, NE mag” 


wetical Amplitude will be the fame as the true ne. 
MPUTATION, in chirurgery, the operation of cutting off 


a limb, or other part of the body, with an inftrument of iteel. 


See CHIRURGERY, OPERATION, S. | 1 
In caſes of mortification, recourſe is frequently had to An- 
uote) See Mokriricarion, GANGRENE, SPHACE- 
LUS, Se. 3 

The uſual method of performing it, in the inſtance of a leg, 
is as follows.---The proper part for the operation being four 
or five inches below the knee; the skin and fleſh are firſt to 
be drawn very tight upwards, and ſecured from returning by 
a ligature two or three fingers broad; above this ligature 
another looſe one is paſſed, for the gripe, which being twiſted 
by means of a ſtick, may be ſtraitned to any degree at plea- 


ure. ; K | 1 

Then, the patient being conveniently ſituated, and the ope- 
rator placed to the infide of the limb; which is to be held by 
one aſſi ſtant above, and another below the part deſigned for 


. | the operation; and the gripe ſufficiently twiſted, to prevent 
fine it a diſcourſe which magnifies things; this equally agree 


too large an hemorrhage, the fleſh is, with a ſtroke or two, 


to be ſeparated from the bone with the diſmembring-knife. 


Then the perioſteum being alſo divided from the bone with 
the back ot the knife, ſaw the bone aſunder with as few ſtrokes 
as poſſible. When two parallel bones are concerned, the 
dein that grows between them muſt likewiſe be ſeparated 


before the uſe of the ſaw. 


nio, or fimple diachylon; and over the 


This being done, the gripe may be ſlacken'd; to give an op- 
portunity for ſearching for the large blood -- veſſels, and ſecu- 
ring the hemorrhage at their mouths, either by the actual 
cautery, the ligature, ſtitching them up, applying vitriol but- 
tons, or the like. After this a dry pledget of lint, or one 
dipped in ſpirit of wine, and ſprinkled with diapente, may 
be applied to the ſtump. Then looſen the fit ligature, 
and pull both the skin and fleſh, as far as conveniently may 
be, over the ſtump, to cover it; and ſecure them with the 
croſs-ſtitch made at the depth of half, or three-quarters of 
an inch in the skin. FE A 
It remains, to apply over the whole ſtump two large pled- 
gets, dipped in oxyerate and dried, and atterwards charged 
with aſtringents; and on thefe to apply a 2 of de- mi- 
an ox-bladder, 
wetted in oxycrate; and over all, a croſs- cloth pretty tight, 
ſecured with rolleers. ir 1 . 


After all this, the gripe may be ſlackened, ſo as to be made 


eaſy for the patient; or even entirely taken away, after 
he is put to bed; in which he muſt lie with the ſtump ſome- 


+. whatraifed; an aſſiſtant fot twelve or fourteen hours keep- 
ing faſt the dreſſing with his hand, to prevent any violent hæ- 


morrhage In three or four days the dre 


ſſing may be re- 


moved and proper digeſtives, mixed with aſtringents, ap- 


plied: having an actual cautery, or ſome powerful ſtyptie, in 


readineſs, in caſe of a violent hemorrhage at the firſt opening. 


1 


' 


| 


M. Sabourin, ſurgeon of Geneva, is a 
of the royal academy of ſciences; an. 170, for an improve - 


kin, a little lower than the 


in the hiſtory 


ment in the method of Anju, propoſed to that academy. 
re whole ſeeret conſiſts in ſaving a piece of fleſn and 

ce where the ſection is to 
be; wherewith the ſtump is to be after wards covered. The 
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fleſh unites with the extremes, of the divided veſſels, and ſo 


with thread, or of applying cauſtics or aſtringents; which 
are methods very dangerous, or at leaſt very incommodious. | 


AMSDORFIANS, in church-hiſtory, a ſe& of Proteſtants, in 
the fixteenth century; denominated from their leader Amſdl . 


wn” 


Such are quills of quick - ſilver, or arſenic, which ſome hang 
an 


Amulett are now fallen from the great ——5 they were an- 


AMULET, in cookery, See the article OMELET. 
AMURCA, in pharmacy, a medicine made of the refuſe 
4 recrement of expreſled olives.---It is an aſtringent. See 
 ULIVE. | | 
AMY *, in law, the perſon next of kin to an orphan, or in- 


AMYGDALZ@. F103 $1951 
AMYGDALATE, an' an artificial milk, or emulſion, made 


AMYLUM. See the article STARCH. 
AMYNTICA 


ANA, ai. in medicine, denotes an equal quantity of any things, 


ANA, in matters of literature, a 
books in Aua, are collections of thoſe memo 
Otherwiſe call zable-talk. © 248 


ANA 


ſaves the neceſſity either of binding the ends of thoſe veſſels 
Add, that the bone thus covered up, does not exfoliate. 


See LUTHERANISM. 


Sanders, Her. 186. repreſents them as maintaining, that good | 


works were not only unprofitable, but even oppoſite and per- 
1 to ſalvation.— The Anſdorſians were rigid confeſſio- 
niſts. 0 | 


AMULET*, AMULETUM,a kind of external medicament, | 


wore about the neck, or other part of the body; to prevent, | 


The word Amulet is formed. of the Latin Amoletum, Amali-| 


or remove diſeaſes. 


mentum „ of amoliri, to remove, drive away. See PRzszx- 
VATIVE, . a bj 
on the neck, or wear under the ſhirt againſt the plague 
other contagious diſeaſes ; the blood-ſtones worn by others a- 
gant 2 ; and that wore by the women of the Eaſt- 
ndies to bring down the menſes. 2 
Amulets are frequently no other than a ſort of ſpells; ot 
charms ; conſiſting of quaint words and characters, ſuppoſed 
to have the virtue of warding off ill. Pliny makes frequent 
mention of them. See CHARM, GG. 
The Greeks called theſe kind of remedies puaax]net, phylac- 


12» —_ 


teries ; tear, periapta; amoTHAST HATE, Wiew pupae, get, 


and £ſxoaw1e.---The Latins call them Amuleta, Appenſa, Pen- 
tacula, c. See PHYLACTERY, PERIAPTA, Cc. 
The council of Laodicea forbids eccleſiaſtics to wear ſuc 
Amulets and phy lacteries, on pain of degradation. St Chry- 
ſoſtom and St. Jerom are likewiſe zealous againſt the ſame 
practice. Hoc apud nos, ſays this laſt father, ſuperſtitioſeæ mu- 
liercule, in parvulis Evangeliis & in crucis ligno & iſtinſmodi 
rebus que habent quidem zelum Dei ſed non juæta ſcientiam, uſ- 
que hodie fadtitant. See Kirch. Oedip. Agypr. 


Ciently in; yet the great Mr. Boyle alledges them as an in- 
ſtance of the ingreſs of external effluvia into the habit; in or- 
der to ſhew the great poroſity of the human bod -—He adds, 
that he is perfuaded ſome of theſe external „. do an- 
ſwer; for that he himſelf having once been ſubject to bleed 
at the noſe, and reduced to uſe ſeveral remedies to check it; 


found the moſs of a deal man's skull, though only * ſo] 


as to touch the skin till the moſs was warm thereby, the moſt 
effectual of any. | 

A memorable thing of this kind was communieated to Zwel- 
fer, by the chief phyſician to the ſtates of Moravia, who ha- 
ving prepared ſome troches of toads after Helmont's man- 
ner, not only found that, being worn as Anulets, they preſerv- 
ed him and his domeſtics and friends from the plague ; but be- 
ing put on the 222 of others, they were greatly re- 
lieved, and even ſaved thereby. 

The ſame Mr. Boyle ſhews how the effluvia even of cold 
Amulett, may in tract of time pervade the pores of a living 


animal; by ſuppoſing an agreement between the pores of the 


skin, and the figure of the corpuſcles. Bellini has demon- 
ſtrated the poſſibility of the thing in his laſt propoſitions, de 
Febribus: and the like is done by Dr. Wainwright, Dr. Keil, 
&c. See EFFLUvIa, PORE, SKIN, PLAGUE, Sc. 


fant; who is to be intruſted for him: properly called Pro- 
chein Amy. See PROCHEIN, gc. 
© — 4 — literally ſignifies Friend. 

See the article ALMOND. 
of blanched almonds, c. See ALMOND. 

] laſtra, in pharmacy, defenſative, or Qirength- 
ning plaiſters. See EMPLASTER. | 
whether in liquid or dry meaſure. See A. 
Hence Anatica Proportio uſed by ſome writers to ſignify the 
ratio, or proportion of equality. See EQUALITY, RAT10, &c. 
1 termination, adopted in- 
to the titles of ſeveral books in other languages. Ana's or 
N 5 e ſayings of 
perſons of learning, and wit; much the ſame with what we 


Wolfius has given the hiſtory of books in Aua, in the preface 
to the Caſauboniana : he there obſerves, that though ſuch ti- 
tes be new, the thing it ſelf is very old; that Xenophon's 
books of the deeds and ſayings of Socrates, as well as the dia- 
logues of Plato, are Socratiana : that the apotheg 
philoſophers, collected by Di 
of Pythagoras, and thoſe of Epictetus; the works of Athe- 


2 


of the 
enes Laertius; — dan 1 


nzus, Stobæus, and divers others, are ſo many Au. Even 
the Gemara of the Jews, with ſeveral other oriental writings, 


* 


— — 


the Pythagorea, Mſopica; 


ANA 


according to Wolſius, properly, belong to the ſame clar. 
To this head of Au may likewiſe be referred the rphica. 
rrhouea, &c. See GEMERA, ' 
The Scaligerana was the firſt piece that appeared with a title 
in Aua. It was compoled by Meſf. Vaſſan, who, as it is ſaid, 
took them from the mouth of Scaliger, whom they had con- 
ſtantly attended a long time. The firſk edition was in 1666. 
— Soon after came the Perroniana, Thuanz, N. dana, Patini- 
ana, Sorberians, 1 Anti-menagiana, Fareteriana, Chev- 
c. to Arlequiniana: . A 
J. . See the article ABAPT1ST ON. 
e religious 


BaÞT1$M. . 44 0 * 20019 GO" | 
be word is compounded of aa, denue, again; and ge, 
I baptize ; of g ſ o, I waſh : it bei R 


e beptize ſuch as had been baptized in cher infancy. 

There, were Avabaptiſts even in the primitive church; that 
is, heretics who baptized a ſecond time: ſuch were the 
Novatians, N Wd: Dpoagfs. See NovaTiax, 
CATAPHRYGIAN, and DDI ., 
There were alſo in the third century 9 catholic hiſhops 
in Aſia and Africa, who held the baptiſm of heretics invalid; 
and therefore re-baptized ſuch as were converted to ortho- 


2 But theſe ancient re- baptiſts were not called Aus- 


aptiſts, See REBAPTIZANIS + | 
In the twelfth century, the, Waldenſes, Albigenſes, and Pe- 
trobruſſians, are alſo recorded as of the ſame belief; but nei- 
ther was the denomination given them. See ALBIGENSES, 
WalpExsks, Ke. 5 | | 
Thoſe properly called Avahabri/ts, are a fect of Proteſtants, 
who firſt Ferre in the ſixteenth century, in ſome pro- 
vinces of Germany, particularly Weſtphalia, where they 
committed ſeveral outrages. They taught, that baptiſm was 
not to be conferred on children; that it is unlawful to ſwear, 
or wv. hour arms; that a true chriſtian cannot be a magiſ- 
trate, c.. „ 270 | | 
It is not known who was the author of the ſect: ſome charge 
it on Carloſtad; others on Zuinglius. Cochlæus ſays it was 
Balthazar Pacimontanus, who began to teach in 1527 ; and 
was burnt, at N me time after wards.Mexorius at- 
firms it was firſt broached by Pelargus, in 1322; who was ſe- 
conded by. Stubner, Bodenſtein, Carloſtadius, Weſtenberg, 
Quiccou, Didymus, More, c. 
But the common opinion fathers it on Thomas Munſter, or 
rather Munzer, of Zwickau, a city of Miſnia; and Nich. 
Stork or Pelargus, of Stalberg in Saxony ; two perſons ori- 
ginally diſciples of Luther, from whom they took occaſion 
to ſeparate, on pretence that his doctrine was not perfect e- 
nough ; that he had only carried the reformation half-way; 
and that to arrive at the true eſſential religion of Chriſt, im- 
mediate revelation muſt be added to the dead letter of ſcrip- 
ture: ex revelationibus divini: ere eſſe dicebat, & ex 
biblits, Mancerns.---In effect, it theſe two perſons were not 
the firſt inventors of the doctrine ; they appear, at leaſt, to 
have been the firſt teachers, and propagators thereof. See 
LUTHERANISM. | 

Sleidan furniſhes the beſt account of the origin of the Ana- 
baptiſts, in his Hiſtorical Commentaries. Luther, he obſerves, 
had preached up ſo ſtrenuouſly for the evangelical liberty, 
that the peaſants of Suabia flocking together, leagued them- 
ſelves againſt the eccleſiaſtical powers, on pretence of defend- 
ing the 2 doQrine, and ſhaking off the yoke of ſer- 
vitude : Obducta cauſa guaſi & evangelii doctrinam tueri, 
ſervitutem ab ſe profligare vellent. Luther wrote them ſeve- 
ral exhortations to lay down their arms, but in vain : they 
retorted his own doctrine 1 him; maintaining, that ha- 
ving been made free by the blood of Jeſus Chriſt, it was in- 
jurious to the name of Chriſtian, that they had hitherto been 


reputed ſervants ; quod buc uſque ſiut habiti velut conditione 


ſervi. Accordingly they proclaimed every where, that they 
only took up alms, by reaſon they eſteemed themſelves o- 
bliged thereto by commandment of God. x 
Luther finding all his exhortations ineffectual publiſhed 2 
book; wherein he invited all the world to take up arms a- 
gainſt thoſe fanatics, who thus abuſed the word of God. He 
was obliged to write a ſecond, ſoap after, to juſtify his con- 
duct; which to many appeared too ſevere, and even cruel. 
The Anababriſts, to the number of forty thouſand, ravaged all 
the places wherever they came. John of Leyden, who head- 
ed them, declared himſelf their king ; and never ſtirred out 
or appeared in public, without a large retinue of principal of- 
ficers : two young men always rode. immediately after bijn, 
the one bearing in his hand a crown, and the other a nak 
ſword.---T heir pretence was to eſtabliſh the new rei 1 
Jeſus Chriſt on earth, by force of arms; condemning all uie 
of arms for other purpoſes. | TIES. 
Calvin wrote a treatiſe againſt the Anababrifts, ſtill extant in 
his Opaſeula. What they chiefly ſupported their great _ 
trine on, was thoſe words of our Saviour, He that believes an 
is baptized, ſhall be Javed. Mark c. xvi. v, 16. As none but 


adults are capable of believing, they argued, that no oo 


t*, tr 


capable of baptiſin : eſpecially as there is no paſſage in all 
iy New Teſtament, where the baptiſm of infants is clearly 
enjoined. Calvin, and other writers againſt them, are pretty 
much embarraſſed to anſwer this nt; and are obliged 
to have recourſe to tradition, and the practice of the primitive 
church. In this point they have . the advantage 
over them; mention being made of infant-baptiſm by Ori- 
gen; the author of the queſtions attributed to Juſtin; a coun- 
cil held in Africa, ſpoke of by St. Cyprian, where the bap- 
tiſm of infants immediately after they were born, was ex y 
enjoined; and ſeveral other councils, of Autun; of Maſon, 
of Giron, of London, of Vienna, Sr. beſide other fathers, 
as Irenzus, Jerom, Ambroſe, Auguſtin, &&'c. - | 
It muſt be added, that very conſidetable ments may be 
drawn againſt the 2 even from \Friptare: children, 
we are told, are capable of the kingdom of heaven; Mark x. 
14; Luke xviii: 16. and our Saviour made ſuch be brought 
near him, and bleſſed them. Vet, he aſſures us in St. John 
jii. 5. that unleſs a man be baptized he cannot enter the 
kingdom of God. Whence it follows, that children, inaſ- 
much as they are capable of entering into heaven, are alſo 
capable of being baptized. —The Anabaptiſt anſwer, that thoſe 
here ſpoke of by our Saviour, were- grown big, ſince the 
could come to him; and conſequently were capable of an a 
of faith; but this is contrary to the expreſs terms of ſcriptire, 
which in St. Matthew and St. Mark, calls them radia; and 
in St. Luke, Bęeen, little children: The ſame St. Luke writes, 
that they were brought to Jeſus ; which is a preſumption that 
they were not yet able to walk. | | 
Another argument much infiſted on, is drawn from theſe 
words of St. Paul to the Romans, c. V. 17. * If by one man's 
« offence death reigned ; much more they who receive abun- 
« dance of grace and of the gift of righteouſneſs, ſhall reign 
« in life by one, Jeſus Chriſt.” For, if all become criminal 


by one ; then are children criminal : conſequently, if all are- 


juſtitied by one, then are children juſtified : but this cannot 
without faith. And conſequently children may have the 
faith required for the receiving of baptiſm, i. e. an actual faith, 
eceding the ſacrament, as a diſpoſition requiſite thereto. 
his faith they have, not of themſelves, but by others, viz. 
their parents, or their godfathers or godmothers, who anſwer 
for them. Nor is there any thing in the whole diſpenſation 
but-what is very equitable : it being but juſt, that as they had 
ſinned in the will of another, they might alſo be juſtified by 
the will of another. | 
The Anabapti/ts adopted ſeveral other dogmata from the Gnoſ- 
tics, c. touching the incarnation, c. But thoſe who now 
retain the name, have abandoned the greateſt part thereof; and 
in lieu of the fanatic zeal of the ancient founders of the ſec, 
have given into an exemplary ſimplicity in their actions, diſ- 
cipline, dreſs, &c. not much unlike the modern Quakers. 
See QUAXKERS. | 
As they multiplied, they divided into a great number of ſects; 
which took particular denominations, either from the leaders 
thereof, or the peculiar opinions, which they ſuperadded to 
the general ſyſtem of Anabaptiſm.—The principal were the 
Muncerians, . Cathariſts, Enthuſiaſts, Silentes, Adamites, 
Georgians, Independants, Hutites, Melchiorites, Nudipeda- 
lians, Mennonites, Bulcholdians, Auguſtinians, Servetians, 
Monaſterians, Libertins, Deorelictians, Semperorantes, Po- 
lygamites, Ambroſians, Clancularians, Manifeſtarians, Ba- 
bularians, Pacificators, Paſtoricides, Sanguinarii, Sec. 

AN ABASIH*, in antiquity, the couriers who travelled on horſe- 
_ or in chariots, tor the greater expedition. See COURIER, 
and PosT. 

The word comes from the Greek ayafao 1s, adſeenſus, moun- 


ANABIBAZON, in aſtronomy, the Dragon's Tail ; or the 
ſouthern node of the moon, whiere ſhe * the ecliptic from 
north to ſouth latitude. See DRAGON, and NoDE. 

ANABROSIS?*, in medicine, otherwiſe called Diabraſit, the 
iſſuing of blood at a hole wore in a'vein by corroſion. 

The word is Greek, arg P, 9 J. ergſio. 

ANACALVYPTERIA“, nne, in antiquity, feaſts 
celebrated among the heathens, on the day that the bride was 

| 2 to lay aſide her veil, and to be ſeen in public. See 

EAST, MARRIAGE, G. 
They were thus called front the Greek, eyaxaauo]er, to 


diſcover, . N 
ANACAMPTIC, fignifies as much as refleding; and is fre- 


. uſed in reference to echoes, which are ſaid to be 
ounds produced anacamptically, or by reflection. See Rx- 
FLECTION, SOUND, and Echo. | 

Hence alſo Auacamptics is by ſame uſed for the ſcience of re- 
fleQted rays; otherwiſe called Catoprrices. SeeCarorTrICS, 


Pronics, toc. | 


ANACARDINA Conf-&o. See the article CoxnyEcrTIoN. 
ANACATHARTICY, is uſually underſtood of à purging 
medicine, that works upwards. See PURGATIVE. | 


The word comes from azz, fupre, upwards ;' and ua, 


| +I purge. © ; 
ANACEPHALEDSIS?, in rhetoric, a itulation ; or a 
mort and ſummary repetition of the heads of a diſcourſe 
See n t 1 294 #*\:1] 
comes from the Greek ava, which in compoſiti 
fignifies again, and xapaay, bead. m__ | 


ANA 
ANACHORET®*, ANACBORETA, a hermit; or devout 
ſon, living alone in ſome deſart; to be further out of the 
reach of the temptations of the world, and more at leiſure 


for meditation. See Heamir. 20 857 1 
The word comes from the Greek ayayopio, I retire into a 


Such were St. Anthony, St. Hilarion, c. Paul the hermit 
was the firſt of the tribe of 4vachorers, 1; . ,_ +. 
Anachorets, populary Amchorets, are very numerous among 
the Greeks ; conſiſtin 3 of monks, who not cari 

the fatigues and offices of the monaſtery, purchaſe a littl 
ſpot of ground, with a cell, whither they retreat, and never ap- 
in the monaſtery again, excepting on ſolemn days. See 

ONK. Theſe are ſometimes alſo called Aſcetæ and Soli- 
zaries. See ASCETIC, Oc. | 
The Anachorets of Syria and Paleſtine retire into. the moſt ob- 
ſcure, and unfrequented places; hiding themſelves under 
rocks and mountains, and living on the ſpontaneous pro- 
ductions of the eart n. 
There have alſo been Auachorets in the weſt: Peter Damian, 
Who was of the order of hermits, frequently ſpeaks of them 
with eloge. He repreſents them as by far the moſt perfect 
ſort of monks; holding them in much higher opinion and 
veneration than the Cœnobites, or monks refiding in monalte- 
ries. See COENOBITE. 
Many of theſe retire, with the leaveof their abbots, and have 
an allowance from the monaſtery.— The people, in regard of 
their piety, preſent them with good ſums of money, which 
they carefully hoard up, and at their death, bequeath it to 
the monaſtery they had belonged to. br | 

ANACHRO ISM, in matters of chronology, an error in 
computation of time; whereby an event is placed earlier 
than it really happened. See TiME, and CHRONOLOGY. 

*The word is compounded of the Greek ar, ſurſum, ſupra, 
retrorſum, higher, backwards; and oc, tempus, time. 
Such is that of Virgil, who placed Dido in Africa at the time 
of Eneas; though, in reality, ſhe did not come there till 
300 years after the taking of Proy.—An error on the other 
ide, whereby a fact is placed later, and lower than it ſhould 
De called a Parachroxiſm. | | 

ANACLATICS, that part of optics which conſiders refraQt- 
ed light. See REFRACTION. 

Anaclatics are the ſame with what we more uſually call 
Dioptrics. See DIOPTRICS. | 

ANACLETERIA“, in antiquity, ſolemn feaſts celebrated 
in honour of kings and princes, when they came of age 
and took upon them the adminiſtration of. their ſtate, and 
made a ſolemn declaration thereof to the people. 

The word is formed of ara, and xa, were, I call. 

ANACREONTIC, in the Greek and Latin poetry, ſome- 
thing invented by Anacreon; or in the manner and taſte of 
r of T who lived aphrirds of 

nacreon, a eios, who lived upwards of 400 years 
before Thrilt was famous for the delicacy of his = 4 and 
the exquiſite, yet eaſy and natural, turn of his poeſy.— 
We have ſeveral of his odes ſtill extant ; and few of the mo- 
dern poets, but have Azacreontics in imitation hereof. 
They are moſt of them compoſed in verſes of ſeven ſyllables ; 
or rather, of three feet and an half, ſpondees and iambus's, 
though ſometimes anapæſts. 
Hence, verſes in that meaſure are uſually called Anacreontics, 
or Anacreontic verſes. See V ERSE. 

ANADIPLOSIS, e, denotes a repetition of the laſt 
word of the former verſe, or member, in the beginning of 
the un. e. gr. 4e ul | 

dait ſe ſociam timidiſque ſupervenit 4 
LEgle Naiadum pulcherrims 4 oo 
m—equitur palcherrimus After, 
Aſter equo fidens- * 1 

ANADIPLOSIS, in medicine, denotes the redoubling or return 
of the paroxyſm of a fever, chiefly of a ſernitertian, 
This is otherwiſe called Epanalegſis, 1 : 

ANAGLYPHICE*, or ANAGLYPTICE, denotes that ſpecies 
of ſculpture wherein the ſtrokes or figures are prominent or 
emboſſed. See SCULPTURE. FONT” © | . 

be The word comes from the Greek ayayaupo, ex/culpp. 

ANAGOGICAL#® Tranſporting, ſomething that raiſes the mind 
to things eternal, and divine; the great objects of the mixt 
life. See ANAGOGY. ee 

The word is derived from the Greek arzywyn, revivbing, 
carrying „ overturning 3 L of the gagee- 
22 ar ſum, upwards, and 4% n, leading ; of a, 


The term is principally uſed in ſpeaking of the diyers ſenſes 
of ſcripture. -The literal ſenſe is the firſt, and natural 
| ſenſe: the myſtical ſenſe is founded on the riatural ſenſe, from 
whence it is taken by malogy or compariſon, by ſimilitude 
or reſemblance of one thing to another; and is divided into 
ſeveral kinds. See MYSTICAL. 2. 228 Lt 
Where it regards the church, and matters of religion, it is 
called the a/legorical ſenſe. See ALLEGORICAL., *® 
Whete it regards our morals, it is called the trepological ſenſe. 


. | And where it . or the life to come, it is called 
E. \ 


the Auagegical 


ANA. 


ANAGOGY, AxacGGar, a rapture or elevation of the ſoul, 


ANA 


to things celeſtial, and eternal. See Exr AST, . 
ANAGRAM ANAG Anita; a tranſpoſal of the letters 

of a name; with a combination thereof in ſome new man- 
ner, ſo as to exhibit one or more words, either to the ad- 

23 or diſad vantage of the perſon to whom it belongs. 


* The word is formed from the Greek ara, backwards, and | 


1 | Jesu, tettir. - . 
Thus, — ram of Galenus is Angelus; that of Logica, 
| Caligo; tha ue, is Aerion; on which account it was, 
that the family of Loraine took Alerſons for their ar moury. 
Calvin, in the title of his Þyſfirmtions, printed at Strasburg 
in 1539, calls himfetf Alcuinus, which is the Auagram of Cal- 
vinus, and the name of an eminently learned perſon in the 
time of Charlemaign, who contributed greatly to the reſtora- 
tion of learning in that age. clay, in his Argenss, ana- 
rrammatizes Calvinas by a lefs creditable name, Muules: and 
Ravelais, to be revenged of the ſame Calvin, who had made 
an Anagrarn of his name, found in that of Calvin, Jan. Cl. 
Such as keep cloſe to the definition of Auagram, take the li- 
berty to omit or retain the letter H, and that letter only ; but 
{ach as ſtand up for the poetical licence, make bold ſome- 
times to uſe E for E, V for W, 8 for Z, and C for K; and 
vice verſa. See, ALPHABET. a 
This way of writing was ſcarce known among the ancients : 
Daurat, a French poet in the reign of Charles IX. is uſually 
ſaid to be the firſt that broached it: yet N who 
wrote under Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 280 years before 
Chriſt, appears to have been no ſtranger to the art of making 
Anagrams. Canterus, in his Prolegomenato Lycophron, gives 
us two of his pieces in this kind; the firſt on the name of 
king Ptotemy, HTaxeuans, in which he found ans wearer, of 
honey; to infinuate the ſweetneſs and mildneſs of that prince: 
the ſecond was on queen Arfittoe, Agoiyon, of whom he made 


— 


Je Hess, Fune's violet. : 
Te Cabbaliſts among the Jews ate profeſſed Auagrammiſts; 
the third part of their art, which they call Themura, i. e. 


changing, being nothing but the art of making Azagrams, or 


of finding hidden and myſtical meanings in names: which they 
do by changing, tranſpofing, and differently combining the 
letters of thoſe names.---T hus, of MA the letters of Noah's 
name, they make N grace: of MWD the Meſſiah, they make 
Ne he ſhall rejoice. 
There are two manners of making Auagramt; for, 15, ſome 
only conſiſt in dividing a ſingle word into ſeveral : Thus the 
znigma of the god Terminus, mentioned by Aulus Gellius, 
lid. XII. c. 6. is founded on the Arzagram LER Mixvs : 
and thus Suſtineamus yields ſis tinea mus. This kind alone 
ſeems to have been uſed among the Romans. | 
The ſecond, is Where the order and fituation of the letters is 
changed: ſuch are thoſe above mentioned; and alſo theſe, 
Roma, Maro, Amor; Fulius, Livins; Corpus, Porcus, Pro- 
cu, Spurco. | 
To find all the ANAGRAMS any name will admit of alge- 
braically, ſee the articles CHANGES, and COMBINATION. 
The fineſt and happieſt of all the Anagrams extant, is that on 
the queſtion put by Pilate to Jeſus Chriſt ; x eſt veritas? 
which anagrammatically make, Eft vir qui adeſt : the Auagram, 
here, is the beſt, and juſteſt anſwer that could poſſibly be 
iven. 11 
ſides the ancient kind of Auagram, there have been new 
ones invented; as, the mathematical Anagram, invented in 
1680 ; by which the abbot Catelan found, that the eight 
2 of the name of Lewis XIV. made vrai heros, i. e. true 
ero. | | 
We are now likewiſe furniſhed with the numerical Auagram 
more properly called Chrozogram; Where the numeral letters 
(i. e. ſuch as in the Roman ciphering ſtood for numbers) 
taken together, wrong their numerical values, expreſs 
| ſome epocha: of which kind is that diſtich of Godart on the, 
birth of the late French king, in the year 1638, on a day 
wherein there was a conjuction of the eagle with the lion's 


eart : 
eXorlens De Lybla agVILe CorDIfFVe Leonuls 
Congre aLLos 55 1 refeCl:. 5 
ANAL A, a Greek term, uſed for a Collegion of ſmall 
pieces or compoſitions. | | RO 
The word is formed of ayaaeyo, I gatber. 
ANALEMMA *, a planiſphere, or projection of the ſphere, 
On the plane of the meridian, orthographically made, by 
- Nrait lines And elli ſes; the eye being uppoſed to be at an in- 
. diſtance, and in the eaſt, or weſt points of the horizon. 
See PLANISPHERE, PROJECTION, and SPHERE. 


„ The word. is derived from the Greek araanuue, of ava-| 


Bare, reſume, I take backwards. + 
ANALEMMA, is alſo uſed for a gnomon, or aſtrolabe, conſiſting 
of the furniture of the ſame-projzeetion, drawn on a plate of 
braſs, or wood; with an hoxon, or curſor fitted to it See 
ASTROLABE:. {041.14 52 Hanes | 
Its uſe is for finding the time oſ the ſun's riſing and ſetting, 


the length of the lungeſt day in any latitude, and the hour 


of the day. 


ANA 


The Malemmais allo of donſiderable uſe among dialliſts, for 

laying down the ſigns of che zodiac, with the length of days 
and other matters of furniture, upon dials. See Diar,, and 
FURNITURE. u Lidl 1% rade 


o 


C7113 TTIR E103 23 Ve Ti:; ett | 
ANALEPTICS*, wmedicine, reſtoratives; or temedies 


—— to reſtore the body, when waſted; or emaciated, either 
y the ctintinuance of a diſraſe or the want of food. - Se: 
RESTORATIVE. 41 71791 In 5 


* 
1 12 * l * * : . 


and the animal o called on eatth. n. 

* The word is Greek ji Which the Latins uſually 

render by comparatio, and propertionatitas.  /. | 

Among r Analogy is frequently uſed for a fimi- 
litude of xatio's ; called alſo proportion. Ste PROPORTION, 
Reaſonings by may ſerye to explain and il luſtrate, but 
not to prove any thing; yet is a great deal of our philoſophi- 
zing no better founded. See PROBABILITY, SIMILITUDE, 
PHSLOBQUITLING;) We Hoo % yd to %%%. 
In matters of language, we ſay, new: words are formed by 
Analogy, i. e. new names are given to new things, conforma- 
bly to the eſtabliſhed names of other things [of the like nature 
and kind. See LANGUAGE, and WoR D. — The difficulties 
and obſcurities in a language, are chiefly. to be cleared up by 
Analogy. See ErYMOLOG T. n 197 ad 1 
The ſchoolmen define Aualagy to be a refemblance, joined 


laid in the proportion of ſeveral things, confidered as that 
proportion proceeds upon different conſiderations. SeePRo- 
PORTION; + | % BOW. of Ong yoror on 

Thus, a ſound animal, a ſound food, and a ſound propoſition, 
agreeing in this, that they have a common denomination, 
but the reaſon or quality whereon the denomination is found- 
ed, different; are {aid to have an Aualogy, or to be analogous. 
Accordingly, analagous things are deſined to be ſuch as have 
a common name, but the thing immediately ſignified by that 
common name, different; yet with ſome correſpondence or 
relation diſcernible therein. See GENERAL Term. | 

Philoſophers uſually diſtinguiſh three kinds of Analogy, viz. 
of inequality, where the reaſon of the common denomina- 
tion is the ſame in nature, but not in degree or order: in 
which ſenſe; animal is fo man, and brute.---Of at- 
tribution ;- where though the reaſon of the common name be 
the ſame, there is a ditterence in its habitude or reſpect there- 
to: in which ſenſe, health is analogons both to a man, and 
an exerciſe.---Of proportionality ; where, though the reaſons 
of the common name doxeally differ, yet they bear ſome pro- 
portion to each other: in this ſenſe, the gills of fiſhes are ſaid 
to be analogous to the lungs in terxeſtrial animals: and thus, the 
eye and the underſtanding are ſaid to bear an Aualogy to each 


Other. 
ANALOGISM, ANALoG18Mus,. in logic, denotes an argu- 
ment from the cauſe to the effect. See Cavss, c. 
ANALYSIS*, in logic, a method of applying. the rules of 
reaſoning, to reſolve a diſcourſe into its principles; in order 
to a diſcovery. of its truth, or falſhogd.---Or an examination 
of ſome diſcourſe, p tion, or other matter, by ſearching 
into its principles, and —— and opening its parts; in or- 
der to conſider them more diſtinctly, and arrive at a more pre- 
ciſe knowledge of the whole. See Discounksg, PRoposrrr- 
ON, REDUCTION, c. 
The word is Greek eyaxvr;s, which litterally fignifies re/o- 
— 2 formed of ayz, and Ab, hol vo, reſolve, I looſen, I 
ve. | | 1 


22 makes one great branch, or ſpecies of method; call - 
ed alſo Reſolution. See METHOD, and REsoLuTIo . 
ANALYSIS, in mathematics, a method of ſolving, or reſolving 
mathematical problems. See PROBLEM. 

There are two general methods of finding truth in mathema- 
ties; ſyntheſis, and Analyſss--- Hzalyfis is the demonſtration, 
or conſideration of the conſequences drawn from any propoſi- 
tion; in which a man proceeds, till he comes to ſome known 
truth, by means whereof, he may be able to give a ſolution of 
Ta SOLUTIIWw.. wn 


. readineſs of apprehenſion, than in any particular rules, where 
_ geometry is made uſe of, as it was among the ancients; 

t at preſent algebra is principally uſed on this occaſion 
which furniſhes certain rules to perform or arrive at the end 
* — See ANALYTIC. | \. _- 516 

his method, under its pteſent improvements, muſt be al- 
lowed the apex or height of all human learning; being the 
great inſtrunient or means whereby 8 dif- 
coveries have been of late years made, both mathematics, 
and philoſophy. It furniſhes the molt perfect inſtances, an 
examples of the art of redſoning; gives mind a ſurpr i⁊ ing 

readineſs at deducing and — nongs unknown, from 
a few data; and by uſing ſigns for ideas, preſents things te 
the imagination, whictvotherwiſe ſeemed out of its ſphere.— 


By this, geometrical demonſtrations may be wonderful'y 
| ed, and'a'long feries of argumentations, wherein the 


- abridg 


with ſome diverſity: its foundation, according to them, is 


he method of Analyſis conſiſts more in the judgment and 


A ATA a Fw WS AS mac eas mma 


Auel vais is divided, with regard'to'its object, into that of F- 


'ANALYSIS, is alſo uſed in chymiſtry, for the decomponnding 


AxALYSIS is alſo uſed for a kind of ſyllabus, or table of the 


ANALYTI 


| © nouneed getterally.. By this way of avolyir, we may 5 
3 


_ ancient; is in point of Analytics, See MATHEMATICS, GE 0+ 


_ METRY, . | * 8 
The aocters dn the ancient Analysis, are enumerated by Pap- 
ps, an dhe preface to his ſeventti'ook-of mathematical col- 


polonius, de n Rationis 


Tis vere ea thEmGdetn, - . 
o che modein ier eng gebs; 
biltory of Which, with the Nabe rk Me 
Ge article Anl. 0 a. 
The' chief wehers % 

tor, Sir 

Vox. I wh 


ANA 


mind catinot without the utmoſt effort and attention diſcover | 


the connexion of ideas, are hereby converted into ſenſible 


and the (evi N $ required therein, effected by 
e combination ori e figns.-—But whatis yermore EXtraOr- 
dinary, by means Of this art, a number of truthsare frequent- 
1y expreſſed by 4 fingle line, which in the common way of 
explaining, anc demondratin g things, would fill whole vo- 
jumes.— haus b 


whole ſciences may ſometimes be Jearnt in a à few minutes 
time ; whichothery ſe could ſcaree be atrained in many years. 
see MATHEMAT Tes, KyVowWI Ebert, TNROR EM, &. 


yites, and that of Iafiuiset. 


ticularly uſed for the Menbol Nuit, or the Difftrential 
Calcitlns. See PLUXIONS, and Calculus 3 ſee 4np1- 
NITE. A e 


| 


of a mixt body : or the reduQion thereof into its principles. 
See PAIN ILE, DecomPosrrfon, Boby, e. 

To analyze bodies, or reſolve them into their co zent parts, 
is the chief obfect of the art of ehymfftry. See CnyMioTRy. 
ne Analyþs of bodies is principally effected by means of 


fre, See FIRE. 


All bodies, by « chythical 2 reſbtye into water, earth 
0 


— ſulphur, and mercury; hevery body does not af- 
ford all theſe parts, but ſome-more, Tome Tefs, according to 
the kingdom they belong to. See ELEMENT.--- See alſo 
WarzR, EarTH, SALT, ge. 

The Analyſit of vegetables is eaſy ; that of foſſils, particularly 
—.— e difficult. See VECETABLE, Foss u,, 

ETAL, e. | 3 2 

Some bodies of the foffil tribe conſiſt of particles ſo very mi- 
nute, and ſo firmly united, that the corpuſcles thereof need 
leſs heat to carry them off, than to ſeperate 
principles: ſo that the Aua is impracticable in ſuch bo- 


dies.— Hence the difficulty of anahyfing Sulphur. See SUL- 


PHUR. oh 
The anatomical difſeQion of an animal, is alſo à kind of A» 
waly/ſis. See ANATOMY, DISSECTION, SKELETON, r. 


mere cotitemplation of one fingle line, | 


— 


' draturas 
|  cnrvilinearam & bocis, &c. 
7: — | |  #4t1d Gepmetrica de dimenfrone 
AnaLYSSS of Rette Quantities, is What we otherwiſe call Spe- 
cious 2 1 or Algebra. See ALGERRA, and Specrons] © 
- ARITHMETIC wks. * 08 e . 
Be of Infitites, called alfo the New AndLysts, is par- 


ANA 
2 & 2 cum ennmeratione Lixearum tertii o- 
I 


de u Carveram: and M. Leibnitz, in 46. 
Erxditor, am. : the 


der infiniment petites, 1696 : in his Merbede pore lame 
ſare des Sarfaler, la þ ee des Solides, &c. por lication 
da calcil imagral: 10 : G. Manfredi, in he: mv" 


a 
piece, ae C ine Equationum differentialinm 
A, 1707 : Nic. Mercator, in Zogarrtbmorec 
Cheyne, in Methodns Flaxionnns inverſa, 1 ; ig, in 
Methodss figntraram lineis re#is & —— Dory irs 

: Dav. Gregory, in Frerci- 
4 1634; and Nieuwen- 
tiit, in — ra - . | 2 it 

vas applicate, promtipia, 1695. The ſum of whatis found 
| V'Hopital, arre, Ebene Gregory, and ; is: c61- 
lected into one volume; and very well explained by C. Hayes; 


deter minauui, 1685; 


undder the title of, I Treuiſe of Flaxions, &. 1704. 


AxAtrrics is alſo uſed by ſome for he to of Logics, which 
t, as grammar does 


teaches to decline and conſtrue r 


.words.': See Locic, Mason, Ge. 


ANAMORPHOSIS#,-in perſpeQive and painting, a mon- 


ſtrous projection; or a repreſentation of ſome image, either 


on a plane or curve ſurface, deformed; which at a certain 


them into their} V 


principal heads, or articles of a continued diſcourſe ; diſpo- 
ſed in their natural order, and dependency. _ | 
Aualyſes are more ſcientifical than alphabericzl indexes ; but 
are [eſs nfed, as being more intricate. 
©. ANALYTICAL, ſomething that belongs to, 
6 the nature of analyfis. See AnaLvs8s. - 
hus, we ſay, an Analytical demonſtration ; Analytical en 
quiry Analytical table, or Tcheme ; Aualyne method, &c. 
T | 6 had cuts 


The Aualytic method ſtands oppoſed to the fynthetic.— As 
* in mathematics; ys Sir. I. Newton, ſo in natural philoſo- 
phy, the inveſtigation of difficultthings by the ic me- 
© thod, ought to precede the method of compoſitioni. Thi 
* analyſis confifts'in making experiments, and obſervations 
* and in drawing general conclufions therefrom by induction, 
and admitting of no objections againſt the concluſions, but 


edi image, which yet will 
een 


diſtance ſhall appear regular, and in proportion. See Pro- 


IEcriox. , * * a - bu - . 3 s 
The word is Greek, compounded of ara, and farb-, ors 


4, of egen. forms 
To make an Anemorphoſir or monſtrous projection on a 
plane. Draw the ſquare, A BCD, (Tab. Perſpedive, fig. 
19. Ne. f.) of a bigneſs at — and ſubdivide it into a 
number of areolas, or leſſer quares. In this ſquare, or re- 
ticle, called the Cravrenlar P; „let the image to be diſ- 
torted be drawn.--- Then draw the line <4 (Ax. 19. NF. a. 
=2A B; and divide it into the ſame number, 'of | 
a8 the fide of the prototype AB; and in E the mi dle there - 
of, erect the dicular E V, fo much the er; and dravv 
8 icular to E V, ſo much the ſhorter; as the image 
is deſired to be more diſtorted. From each point of diviſi- 
on draw right lines to V, and join the points 4 and 8, b 
the right line 4 8; N the interſections of which wi 
the rays drawn from V, draw lines parallel to 44; then will 
a 6 e d be the ſpace that the monſtrous projection is to be 
Lay: in every events, oe fn pea aliha aca ok 
ly, in every areola, or trapezium of the 4 
draw What delineated in the correſpondent axeola % 
the ſquare ABCD : by this means you will obtain adeforat- 
in juſt proportion to an 
diſtant it the length FV, and raiſed above it the hei 
Te well be djvercing to manage it fd, dest: eme ge 
t diverting to manage it ſo, 
do not repreſent a mere chaos ; but ſome other image: thus, 
we have ſeen a river with ſoldiers, waggons, c. marching 
along the fide of it; ſodrawn, that when viewed by an eye in 
the point S, it appears to be the ſatyrical face of a man. 
An image alſo may be diſtorted mechanically, by perforating 
it here and there with a needle, and placing it againſt a 
candle, or lamp; and obſerving where the rays which paſs 
through theſe little holes fall on a plane, or curveſuperficies ; 


for they will give the correſpondent points of the e de- 
8 bes 


* fuch as aredrawn from ex ents and other certain truths. : by means whereof, the deformation may be com- 
: And 115 * arguing, rom 27 „E Ho Fa | ar | 
ons by induction no demonſtration of general conclu- Te draw the s, or deformation of an image 
( the comvex ſurface of a cane. It is manifeſt from the 12 


* fions; yet it is the beſt way of arguin which/the nature © 
the things admits of; and may be eſteemed ſo much th 
* ſtronger, as the induQion is more general. And if no ex- 

ception occur from phænomena, the coneluſion may be pro- 


* ceed from compounds to their, motion 

*to the forces producing them; and in general, from ef: 

; fects to their cauſes, and from particular cauſes to mor 

1 * ones, till the argument end in the moſt general, 
This is the Aualy#ic me % 


of analyſis, See ANALYSIS. ä 
The great advantage of che modern mathematies above the 


| 83 being, Euclid, in his Dau, and Poryſmare;-Apol- 

is, Apollonins, in tContes, In- 
elixuriont, ind „ Arifteats, 4 Lacs, ſoliuir, und Era 
toſthenes, a, mA —— — But the atic 


ient - . 
p Hence, what is delinened in every ares of the craticular 


5 the radii, F 1, F 2, 


* > 


caſe, that all here required, is to make a craticular ectype on 
the cies of the cone, which ſhall appear to an eye duly 
placed over its vertex, equal to the craticular prototype,, 
the baſe ABCD, therefore, of the . 200 be 
divided by diameters into any number of equal parts, that is, 
the periphery thereof: And let ſome one radius be likewiſe 
divided into equal parts, and through each point of diviſion 
draw concentric circles: thus will the craticulat prototype be 
made With double the diameter AB, as a radius, deſcribe 
the quadrant EFG, (er — ſo as the arch EG be equal to 
the whole periphery: is quadrant folded duly up, will 
form the ſuperticies of a cone, whoſebaſe is the circle ABCD, 
Divide the arch E G intothe ſame number of equal parts as 
the craticular pr is divided into, and draw radii from 


each of the points of diviſion. Produce GF to l, ſo that Flat 


FG; and from the centre I, with the radius pup” vob, 
drant PKI; and from I to E draw the right line IE. Di- 
vide the arch KF into the ſame number of equal as the 
radius of the craticular prototype is-divided into: and draw 
wood thro 2 e 2 
meeting in 1 r. Laſtly, from the centre F, 
| ; F. % 3; Wc. deſeribe the concentric 
arches.— Thus will the craticular e be formed, the a- 
reole whereof will appear equal to each other 


prototype, being transferred into the axeole of the craticular. 


duly | Lover the verten of the cour, wilt perceive. 


it in juſt proportion; n N 
Tf 21 n dran in the eraticulat pro- 


uis de r in his A, 


wil be diſtorted or deformed yet mpeye. 


ANA 


1 thin 
cular in a quadran 
And a 60 — — — wy — 
id, vy is any regular po 
— the eye will be more decrived, i ee from con 
ject 
ed image; ther 
de viewed through 


amid. 


a ſmall hole. 


ANANAS, in — hiſtory, by ſome called Nauas: by o- 


thers F and by us popularly the Pine-Apple on account 


of the reſemblance it bears to the cones of pines of firs; is a 


- (ine Indian fruit, wh grows on an herbaceous plant with 
leaves like the noſe; being of the ſize of an artichoke. ,- 
he fruit is adorned on the top with a little crown, and a 
- 4 of red leaves EE 
. diffolves in the — ORG 1 delicious er 
each, the ce, e 2 ine grape, —— 
F n 4 deſcribes three kinds of eds Boerhaave 
enumerates ſi x. 9 1 a wine from the j juice, which 
is almoſt equal to M Y ſlack, and will intoxicate as ſoon. 
It is good to ſttengthen the heart and nerves, againſt nau- 


Ita, to refreſh the ſpirits, and excites. urine, powerfully 7 


dut is apt to oecaſion abortion in women. — They make 
geonfection of the Ananas on the ſpot, which they bring hither 
3 ; and is found of good ſervice to reſtore adecayed, or 
ed conſtitution. 
he Auanat, or Weſt - India pine-apple, is 
both for its rich und delieious flavour, and 
Aer the ki of fruits. Great 
- uſed to cultivate the plant in 
— ſucceeded, and there are now uced delicious fruits of 
this kind, in ſome of the fine s in England, They are 
uſually about the ſize of a tennis-ball. 
Ap EST Auar As rus, a foot in the Greek and Latin 
- berge of two ſhort,and one long Syllable. See F 27 
The word is. derived from ayamaw, contra ferio, becauſe 
this meaſure, 1 W — 8 


2 


— beautiful colbur, 
urope; in which they have 


+ 4 


2134 der what it was | in | the See DacTYL. 
V 2 are the words Le gerung e Kvp * 
+  Anapeſtic verſes, i. e. verſes wholly compoſed of ſuch feet, 


were much in vogue among the ancients. See VERSE. 
'ANAPHORA *; in rhethoric, a figure whereby one or more 
words are repeated in the beginning of ſeveral- ſentences or 


on verſes. See FiGURE. 
% 


ANAPLEROTICS", in medicine, ſuch remedies as incar- 
nate, and fill up ulcers and - wounds with new: Ar See 
WounD, __ LCER. 
* The ward comes dom the Greek avacauwe | 
ot otict are the ſame with what we — 2 cell fol 
naiver. See TACARNATIVE, and SARCOPHAGUS. IS | 
AN ARCHIV, the want of government in a nation, where no 
ſupreme authority is lodged, eitherin the prince or other ru- 
lers; but the 
fuſion. See 


£60 | 


8 


* 


OVERNMENT. 


command, lit, 
"AN ASARCA; Abe; in medicine, a ſort of univerſal drop- 
y, wherein the whole ſubſtance of the body is ſtuffed or bloat- 
ed with pituitous humours. See DRorsy. 
IT be Auuſurca is the ſame with whar is otherwiſe called La. 
tang See LEUCOPHLEGMATIA.:-- It is conſidered 
70 by ſome as a further degree of à cachexia. See Cacugxy. 


** In m Awaſurca;;the legs well at the beginning, eſpecially 


towards night, and then pit remarkabty: te urine is pale, the 
appetite decays; at — the Welling riſes higher; and ap- 
peears in the thighs, belly, breaſt, and arms. The face becomes 
pale and cadaverous; the fleſu ſbft and lax; 2 er in 
90 reſpiration comes on, attended withaſlow fever, Sc. 
*ANAS STOMASIS*, or ANaSToOMoOS15S,- in = Gme- 
_ -rimes uſed to expreſs ſuch aperture of the mouths of the veſ⸗ 
£2 Ted: as lets out their contents. See VESSEL, S. 
15 7 'The ward i formed of the ala, fer, through, and 
2 1 Leap uſed denote the openin 
NASTOMASIS is more to denote the 
u of two veſſels into one another; or the union 0 
:= of the months of two veſſels, whereby they me to commu 


micate with one _—_—_ 22 4 
here are various aftomaſes this kind, . lan Arber) C 
2; ack an artery,@vecin nme or a vein wit an artery. 800 


Vi: „ and VEI Nx. 
-7 The circulation of the blood in the foerus ia efetedby 

© of the ee 4. -inoſculationg of the vena cava with the 

; and. of the pulmonary n wü che aor- 


| Ti veins. 

After the circulation trough 0 
and large blood veſſels, — — 
_cnly . Hood 1 how the extremities of the: 


arteries E 
10 the yeing: r 


, and chords of their fourth part in the craticular eſtype, 
* elſe remaining as — you will have the crati- x 


em any image, in any other | 
sob- 


sit cannot judge of the diſtance of the parts of the deform- 
— theſe kinds of deformed images are wo 


5 the like inoſculations ofthe greries and yen, in the 


a fire. Thepulpis — but] 


enerally allowed, 


deavours have of late been] 


[- wheres. Be, 
* The werd is Greek, ante, ſignifying relation, or * 


ple live at large, and all things are in con- 
e The word is derived from the Greek privative «, und c 


© 5 IS 


|  called-Phyfiolegy. 


* 
* Li 


ANA 


2 the continuations of the ertremities of thoſe veſſels, 
1 frogs, S. However, there wete not wanting | thoſe 

| —— of the like continuations of the extremities of 
the arteries. and veins in human bodies, and qngdrupeds ; inte 
thoſe animals it had hitherto been chiefly ſeen in ſatisfactorily, 9 
were either ſuch fiſb, or amphibious Kinds, as have but uwe 
ventricle in their hearts, and their blood actually 2 beſide 3 
that their blood does not circulate with ſuch rapidi ity, as in 
animals whoſe hearts have two ventricles. Y 
This difference in the principal organs of circulation, moved 
—4 R to 222 N on e Whoſcorgas A 
differ e . eir gro ure 3 
their oply-from ſtructure CRE ons _ di e 2 3 
omentum 


of a cat. 


cons Frederick Fr rancus, of F rankendu, a.phyſician of 1 
nhagen, publiſhed, in the year 1705, 4 a learned and co- ©. 
. work, intitled, s Retedta. - 


AS TOMATI | or | ANASTOMATIC. medicines, we 
ſuch as have the an Ys of opening, and dilating the oritices | 
| Of the veſſels; and by that means of making the blood circu» | 
late * more E e 
The word comes Aurel, Jen, 
a|ANATHEMA®, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenie, . ex. 
communication, attended with execrations and curſes. See 

Excouny ICATION. 
In wh Tn witen in Dreek av 


called 
Ns 55 Forum 


SS 84+ EF: ee. 


Ide Ne orin can VIE a council, a 

| biſhop, or other cab perſon ; Re from a 5 
excommunidation in this, that an e pto- 
hibits che criminal from enteri the church, or trom 
holding communion with the Halchtul; Whereas an Avathems 
cuts him off from the bod wp the ſociety, and even the com- 
merce of the n eliyers him oyet to the devil. 
The latter kind of Auatbema uſually makes a part of the ce- 
remony of abjuration; the convert being obliged to ate 
mati xe the hereſy he -abjures. See ABJURATION. 

The critics pad commentators are divided about the manner 
Paul wiſhes, to be 4zathema far his bretherũ, 
Romans, chap. ix. — Some render it by accurſed for, others by 


Nen Hen 
80 . e an uſurious contrad, 
vrhetein the i arising from the principal ſum, 
mol, to the princip it Tell, and intereſt erated 2 a 
| w 0 . ; 


PATE. is what we popularly call ere upon intereſ, 
compound intereſt. See INTEREST. 

This is the worſt kind of uſury, and has been ſeverely con- 
demned by the Roman ow as well as the common laws of 
molt other countries. SURY. 


ANATOMICAL Inje = Injection. 
ö ANATOMͤICAL Rep erty, J K .. 
ANATOMICAL Theatr THEATRE. | 


ANATOMY *, the art of diſſecting, or artificially taking to 

pieces — ſolid parts of animal bodies; in order to an ex- 

of their ſtructure and economy. See Au 
was Bop, ISSECTION; and WRT. | 

word is En, d. d. Satin, or Cut: 
| 2 of aye Ai ace, I tut aſunder.. 

1 makes a great Yranch of that diyiſon of medicine 
See MEDICINE, and-PHYSIOLOGY. 
It is ſometimes divided, wil regard to its end, into Specala- 

tive and Practical; a diviſion. Var little ule: 2nd. moment. 
Alt is alſo divided, with, regard to its ſubje&, into Humas 

and Comparative. 
Comparative ANATOMY, is that which confiders brutes, and 9 
ther animals, and even vegetables; chiefly with a Var toil 


: —_—J 
. 


luſtrate the human ROI: er 
tomy . 
ne, which is — and properly. denominated Axa- 
TOMY,. is that employed N dy ſome called 
alſo Autbropoln meu Arras 8 ah 
| The ſubj 2 vis. the bod x variouſly divided 
into parts, Orgevical, and . 
mr; $ 5 LY ART, re allo. SIMILAR, 
ORGANICAL, 696; 
Its more obvious POTTY 4 into Solids And ee or con- 
. inin g:and contained parts · See Sox ib, andFium. "IM 
nder the — come: the bones, muſcl memes ee 
eins, yy rw wet — | cor the 
. Huids,: le- fat, 2 
under its proper —— nxt, Mu Neva, . 
Vn, CR, 
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Galen, and others, looked upon this as the moſt] ANCHILOPS, in medicine, denotes an abſceſs, or collection 
kuren 88 phyfic, and that, without which the uſes] of matter between the great angle of the eye, and thenoſe. - 
*. Ats of an human fabric, and conſequently the cauſes] The fame abſceſs when broken is no longer denominated 
of Aiſzaſes incident thereto, could no way be diſcoytred. And | Axchilops, but Agilops. See Rertovs. J 
a + this art, uſeful as it is, was intirely diſcontinued for ſe-JANCHOR, Axcnera, an inſtrument uſed at ſea, and in 
3 ages; till in the ſixteenth century it began to flouriſh} rivers; to retain, and faſten a veſſel by. See Snry. | 
ATelh.— The diſſection of an human body was looked upon} be word comes from the Latin Axchre, or Haber, of the 

7 facrilege before that time ; and we have ſeen a conſultation. Greek «yxvez, Which comes from ayxuacr, incurvs!, 

ich the emperor Charles V. appointed to be held by the . cl. | 

| 4 nes of Salamanca, in order to be ſatisfied, whether or no} An Ascher is a large, ſtrong piece of crooked at one 

i * lawful, in point of conſcience, to dillect a dead car-4 end, and formed into two barbs, reſembling a hook; faſ- 
miſe We may 204. that to this day the uſe of anatomy and tened at the other end by a cable. See CanLE, c. 

keletons, 1s forbid in Muſcovy ; the firſt as inhuman; the] The goodneſs of the Anchor is a point of great importance; the 

latter as fubſervient to witcheraft ; and Olearius aſſures us, ſafety and conſervation of the veſſel depending principally 

that one Quirin, A German chirurgeon being found with af thereon.—Great care is to be taken, that the metal it is made 

* ckeleton, hardly eſcaped with life ; and the skeleton, wm of, be neither too ſoft, nor too brittle ;-the latter rchdering 

dei ſolemn y dragged about the ſtreets, was burnt in form. it liable to break, and the former to ſtraiten. See IR ox. 

+, Uſefulneſs of Philoſophy. | _ F | Travelters tell us of people in the Indies, who make uſe of 

Vain 9 Flemich phyſician, who died in 1564, was — wooden Axchors in their navigation. The inhabitants of the 
. He e- 


4” 
* 
*. 
& 
= 
. 2 
5 
; 
. 
2 


ſet OY on any tolerable footing was iſland of Ceylon, in lieu of Anchors, uſe huge round ſtones; 
2 Carpus, Sylvius, Fernelius, Fallopius, Euſtathius, | and in ſome places, the Axchors, are a kind of machines 'of 
Fabricius, Pareus, Bauhinus, Hoffman, Riolanus, c. wood, loaded with ſtones. 


were ſucceeded by others, to whom ſome of the fineſt h The parts of an Axchor, are 1, The Ring, into which the 
HH — 4 Anatomy are owing.—Aſellius, in the year 1622, cable is faſtened: 20, The Beam, or ent, which is the 
covered the lactéal veins ; and in 1628, the immortal] longeſt part of the Auchor : 
Harvey publiſhed his admirable diſcovery of the circulation of | which runs down into the ground: at the end of which is, 
| the blood. See LACTEAL, and CIRCULATION. - Peequet] , The Heute, or Fluke, by ſome called the Palm; being 
diſcovered the reſervoir of the chyle, and the thoracic duct, 12 that broad and picked part with its barbs like an arrow-head, 
in 1651, See RECEPTACULUM Chyli, and THorAcic| Which faſtens into the ground: 5®, The Stock, a piece of 
Dad. Rudbecks, a Swede, and Bartholine, a Dane, found] wood faſtened to the beam, near the ring, f 
out the lympatic veſſels, in 1650, and 1651. See Lru-] the flouke, ſo that it may fall right, and fix in the ground. 
| Warte- Wharton, in 654, (icomered e lower ſalival} There are three kinds of Aucbors commonly uſed : the hed- 
© duds; and Steno the upper ſalival duQts, thoſe of the palate, } ger, the grapnel, and the fiream Anchor. See STREAM- 
the noſtrils; and eyes, in 1661. See SALIVAL.—Wirtſun- ANCHOR, and KEDGING. ; ' 
gus, in 1642 diſcovered the pancreatic duct. See Paxncge-| Aubin in his dictionary of ſea-affairs, printed at Amſterdam 
. Aric illis, who came after him, publiſhed an Anaty in 1702, obſerves, that the Anchor of a large heavy veſſel is 


| d d nerves, in a manner much more exa ſmaller, in proportion, than that of a leſſer and lightet one. 
bldg ey before him; yet he had omitted ſome The reaſon he gives, is, that though the ſea employs an e- 
conſiderable. things, which were . afterwards obſerved by qual force againſt a ſmall veſſel as againſt agreat one, ſuppo- 
| Vieufſens. See NERVYE.—In effect, Gliſſon treated particu- fing the extent of wood upon which the water acts, to be e- 
- larly of the liver; Wharton of the glands; Havers of the ual in both ; yet the little veſſel, by reaſon of its ſuperiour 
bones; Graaf of the pancreatic juice, and the parts of gene- lightneſs, does not make ſo much reſiſtance as the greater; 
ration; Lower of the motipn of the heart ; Thurſton of reſpi- the defect whereof muſt be ſuplied by the weight. of the 
ration; Peyer, of the glands of the inteſtines ; Brown, of | Anchor. But the validity of this reaſon we will not be an- 
the muſcles ; Drelincourt, of the conception of the ova in] ſwerable for. 1 23655 ente | 
women, the placenta, and the membranes of the fetus. | Veigbing Ancuor. See the article WetcninG. | 
See Liver, GLAND, BokE, GENERATION, RESPIRATION, | ANCHOR, in architecture and ſculpture, denotes an ornament 
Foktus, So. | in form of an Auc bor, or artow's-head ; frequently carved on 
Malpighi, who died in 1694, is one of thoſe to whom 4. the echinus, or quarter-round, in the Tuſcan, Doric, and 
natomy owes the moſt ; he made a great number of diſcoveries] Ionic capitals, as well as in the bed-moulding of the Doric, 
in the lungs; brain, liver, ſp glands, and lymphatics, Ionic, and Corinthian corniches.—See Tab. Archit. fig 10. 
by help of themicroſcope, e. Nor muſt it be omitted that] The Aucbors are uſually intermixed with repreſentations” of 
uyſch, who died in 1727, has let great light into many of the gs; whence the echinus itſelf is popularly called eggs and 
finer and more intricate parts of the human frame, particularly chert. See ECHINUS, QUARTER-Rowna, &c. 
the Flands 3 by means of his injections. See MicRoscork, ANCHORAGE, ground fit to hold a ſhip's Auchor, ſo that 
and INJECTION, 7 142 fins: ,* ſhe may ride ſafely. See ANCHOR. 
Manget, and Le-Clerc, two . phyſicians of Geneva, have] The beſt ground for a ſhip to anchor in, is ſtiff clay or hard 


— 


coveries that have been made in this art. The beſt ſyſtems] locked, and out of the tide. See Mooring. | 
of the as it now ſtands, are thoſe of Verheyen, Drake, | ANCHORAGE, in law, denotes a duty taken of ſhips for the 
Keil, Heiler, Winſlow, o. 1 of the haven, where they caſt anchor. See Dur. 
Anatouy of Plant. See PLANT: ---See alſo Ro0 T, he ground in all and havens being the king's, no man 
BRANCH, BARK, Piru, Wood, LEAF, FLOwER, SEED, can let an anchor fall in = port, without paying for it to 
V1cxraTION, &c. | | the king's officer appointed by patent. See Port. | 
ANATRON, or NATRON, a kind of native ſalt-petre, or PAN CH RED, or ANKERD, in META croſs an- 
nitre found in Egypt, See NATRON, and NiTRE. * chored, ot ancree, is a form of croſs, ſo called, becauſe the 
— is alſo Ake for the volatile ſalt, and ſcum of the] four extremities reſemble the flouke of an anchor. See 
compolition of glaſs, when in fuſion. See GLASS, - CROSS» - | : 141 ; 
1 — pounded, yields a kind of powder; which being diſ- Phizera ſolike nog croſs noone that 1 
in the air, or in a proper liquor, becomes common ſal 'oceafioned many miſtakes in heraldry. See MOLINE. 
An en 1 — g 127 ab got „ 1 | 3 e in 5 —— Sc. a little ſea-fiſh, 
ON is likewiſe the name of a nitrous juice, which con- much uſed by way of ſauce, or ſeaſoning. | 
denſes in yaults bierraneon! el * * 1 wed e Dom the e or rather 
D om the Italien, dnckire, which Agne he fame, | 


©\VATRMN is Alſo uſed by ſome writers for a compound ſalt.] Scaliger deſcribes it as of the herring kind, about the length 
_ 2 Wuicklime, 3 common Ale and hay — A lager, havin a} 9 2 8 94 
ux to promote the 5 puri ifi cati metals. t gums as rou A law. ake it A — 
b ee een dine, or pilchard: but. others, with better reaſon, hold it a 


or ay der peculiar ſpecies, very different from either. See Fin. 
AMnURy, a kind of wen, or ſpongy wart, " 1 — yy — in the months of Mey, . 
12 ee Ale July, on the coaſts of Catalo F 6. 4 


* on, it conſtantly repairs up the ſtraits 
traltion, for Autece | Tom the 1 bs _—_y The fiſhing is chiefly in the night- - when a kght being 
e Aucbo- 


editerranean.. ,..'* 
m: or „ 9. 4. 4 | - 4 
former — | * 5a and predeceſſor; the] put out on the ſtern of their little fiſhing-yeſlels, 


applied to a natural : h and] - vies flock round, and are canght in the nets. See Fisuma. 
* A ud the latter to 5077 polide l When the 1 over, they cut off the heads, take out 
Dir — nd his predeceſſurs. a Ii - the guts; then loy hogs in barrels and ſalt them. The com- 
Txt Ir 9 Axcasros. See DisABILITY. mon way. of ovies is 
- tors 


vo 7 1 Nallet with oft, vinegar, 
in law, ſomething relating to a man's anceſ- Ce. in order FEET are firſt boned, and the dlils, 


— * 5 : | | | 2 i 
. Auers; en : bo » fins, &“. ſlipp ar e into ſauce b 
Wb a Enie homage that hath been done or adding to them a cutlet c cht r b, ne e 2 


48ion Aue Dl e's anceſtors, 8. over ge EET Ys 
at, Sos Aerion.@ : ANGHYLUPS, in tadicthe. ene bier, 
moans © MW eib: ted eme W S ant 1005" £27974; 9 


r - 


39, lhe Arm, which is that 


ſerving the guide 


given us a Bibliotheca Auatomica; 8 the new diſ- ſand; the beſt riding at anchor, is when a ſhip is land- 


——— — — — — 
—U — — — — — 


ANC 


ANCIENT?, or AnTizxT, in its uſual ſenſe, denotes a thing, 


which exiſted in times long ago. See AGE. | 
* The word comes from the French ancien, of the Italian an 

clam, and that of the Latin antigen, which denotes the fame 

In which ſenſe 4-ciex: ſtands oppoſed to modern. See MODERN 
Ancizne differs from antique as the genus from its ſpecies 
See ANTIQUE. | #, . | 
We ſay, Ancient nations, Ancient architecture, ſculpture, phi 


loſophy, &c: 4ncient manners, ceremonies, poets, phyſicians, 


and the like. See ANTIQUITY, Oe. 
Ancient Academy. See the article ACADEMY. 
Anctewr Aſtronomy. See the article ASTRONOMY. 
Awcithy Character. See the article HERREW. 
Anciey'r Coins. See the article Colys. 
Avery Comedy. See the article CoMeDy. 
Ancient Hoxrs. See the article HoURs, 
Ancttny Medals; &c. See the article Mypars, Gf. 
Ancrenr Money. See the article Mowey. 
Ancrenr Roman Tear. See the article YEAR. 
Axcxr Tenure— Barons by ancient tenure, See BARON. 
Ancient Heights. See the article WetouT.  - 
ANCIENT is ſometimes alſo oppoſed to young, or new. Th 
[French ſay, the Ancient biſhop of ſuch a city, when he has re 
ſigned his ſee, and a new one is put in his place: The vc: 
biſhop of Frejus, how eardinal de Fleury. 
ANctexTs in chureh-diſcipline. See the article ELDERS. 
The ſociety of Grays-Inn, conſiſts of benchers, Ancients, bar- 
riſters, and ſtudents under the bar: the Arcients are the elder 


AND 


to this yen, they write Angi, and Arc, with 2 , 
It is certala, we End aldi in Plutarch ; and Juba in , 

|  hiffory will ablolutely have the word to be of Greek a. 
©, traAtioh : but this - orthogtaphy ſeems overturtied both by 
medals and manuſcripts, where the word is written Auel 
IIA. Varrd detives the name ancilia, ab aniſe, and fi 
pofes this detiotnination given to a kind of fhields becauſe 
cut in, or indented on boch fides, after the manner of 
Thraciati pit. Flatarch himſelf gives this figure to 

from Varro f "oF 


9. 'd. anciſum, of am, and cab, cut equally around. 4 
4 mons ——— by Plutarch 3 ons a 
; ao, by — ew borne-on the elbow. Y 

Though there was but one Ancyle that fell from heaven; jet 
were there twelve preſerved : Numa, by the advice,  itis 
laid, of the nymph Egeria, having ordered eſeven others, per- 
fectly like the firſt, to be made; that if any ſhould att 
to ſteal it, as Ulylles did the Palladium, they might not be 
able to diſtinguiſh the true Aucyle from the falſe ones. 
Theſe _—_— were preſer ved in the e of Mars; and 
were committed to the care of twelve prieſts or Sali, inſti. 
tuted for that purpoſe. See Satin. 
They were carried every year, in the month of March, in 
proceffion around Rome; and the thirtieth day of that month, 
were again depoſited in their place. | 
ANCYLE, is alſo uſed in anatomy, for the contraction of the 


© barriſters. See Inn, BARRISTER, &fc. 

In the inns of chancery there are only Arcients, and ſtudent 
or clerks ; and among the Ancien, one is yearly the princi 

pal, or treaſurer. In the middle temple, Auciems are ſuch 
have gone through or are paſt their reading. See TEMPLE. 

Axen is ſometimes alſo ufed in a military ſenſe, for co 
lours, or an enfign. See ENSIGN. 

Anciewr, is alſo the flag, or ſtreamer born in the ſtern of 

- ſhip. See FLAG, SIGNAL, Tc. | 

AnctenT Demeſue, or Demain, is a tenure, whereby all ma 
nors belonging to the crown in William the conqueror's, an 
St. Edward's time, were held. See Tenure and DEMAIN. 
The numbers, names c, hereof were entered by the con 
queror, in a book called Domeſday-book, yet remaining in the 
exchequer; ſo that ſuch as by that book appear to 
have belonged to the crown at that time, are called Aucient 
Demeſue. See Domes Dar. | | 
The tenants in Aucient Demeſne are of two ſorts; one wh 
hold their lands frankly by charter; the other by copy © 
court-toll, or by the verge, at the will of the lord, according 
to the cuſtom of the manor. See FREE-HOLD, COPY-HOLD 


C. 

The advantages of this tenure, are, 1. That tenants holdin 
by charter cannot be rightfalty impleaded out of their ma- 
nor; and when they are, may abate the writ by pleading the 
tenure. 2. They are free from toll for all things — 
to their livelihood, and husbandry; nor can be impanelle 
on any inqueſt. 
Theſe tenants held 8 by 28 the king's land, 
plaſhing his hedges, and the like ſervices, for ther 

of his houſhold ; and it was on this account ſuch liberties we 
given them, for which they may have writs of monſtraverun 


to Hich as take the duties of toll, c. See MonSTRAve+| 


RUNT, Oc. | 
No lands are to be accounted Ancient Demeſne, but ſuch as 
are held in Toceage. LES WS, g 
ANCIENTY, in fome ancient ſtatutes is uſed for elderfhip 
or ſeniority. See PRIORITY. 29 
The eldeſt ſiſter can demand no more than her other ſiſters 
beſide the chief meſne, by reaſon of her Aucienty. 
ANCON, in anatomy, denotes the curvation or flexure of the 
arm whereon we reſt in leaning. See ARM, and ELBow. 
This is otherwiſe called olerr num. See OLECRANON. 
Arc ox in architecture is uſed to denote the corners or quoins 
of walls, croſs beams, or rafters; See Quom, Cc. 
ANCONAUS Maſtalar, in anatomy, the fixth muſcle of 
the elbow ; ſo called, as being ſituate behind the folds of the 
ancon, or elbow.—See Tab: Anat. (Myol.) fig. 7. v. 46. 
It ariſes from the back part of the extremities of the hume- 
rus, paſſes over the elbow, and is mferted into the lateral and 
internal part of the cuditus; about three or four fin ers 
2 above the olecranum. Ats ufe is to affift in extending 
ener EET I 
ANCONY, in the iron mines, a bloom wrought into the fi- 
gure of a flat iron bar, about three foot long, with two ſquare 
rough knobs, one at each end. See Iron. | 
ANCREE, in heraldry, the fame wich anchoretl. See Ax- 
CHORED. | | Hiring * N80 
ANCYLE?,; in antiquity, denotes a finall xind of brazen ſhield, 
fai& to have fallen from heaven into the hands of Numa Pom- 


pflius, at the -fumne 
ound be miſſtels of the world, white the preſerved that 
Mieid. See PALLADIUM. | 79 & 


—. Mares we 3 Gre 


the maintenance} 


e time that * was heard, that Rome 


ham. See ANCYLOSIS. 

ANCYLOGLOSSUS, Amuxeyaow,, one that is tongue- 
tied, or has an impediment in his fpeech, ariſing from a con- 
traction of the frænum of the tongue. See Toxcve. 

ANCYLOSIS?, a diſeaſe in the junQures of a human bo- 
dy ; where the nervous liquor that ſhould lubricate the bones, 
and make their motions eaſy, growing too thick, clogs up, 
and as it were, cements the bones, and contracts the joint. 
See Bowe, ARTICULATION, &c. 

® The 1 from the Greek — hk 
mes aN, a hardnefs, or contraction of a 

AN OIDES,Aſwezdn;, is uſed by ſome writers in ana» 
tomy for the proceſs or ſhooting forth of the ſhoulder-bone, 
in form of a beak ; otherwiſe called Coracoider. 

ANDABATZ, in antiquity, a kind of gladiators, who fought 
hood-winked ; having on a ſort of helmet that covered the 

es, and even face. See GLADIATOR. | 
hey were called, Audabate, quafi evefare, aſerſores, be · 
cauſe they fought mounted on horſeback, or out of chariots. 

ANDREW. Knights of St. Adrew, or the thiſtle. See 

. bad in the hat, by the people of 

DREW's Cyoſs, is a wore in t peop 
Scotland, on the of the feaſt of that ſaint. 
It conſiſts of blue and white ribbands, diſpoſed into a croſs, 
or ſaltier; and is intended as a commemoration of the cru- 
cifixion of St. Andrew, the tutelary ſaint of Scotland. Seo 
CRoss, and SALTIER. 2 | 3 
ANDROGYNUS#, or AxDROGYNOUS, an hermaphrodite, 
or ſomething born with two ſexes, being male and female 
in the ſame perſon. See HERMAPHRODITE. 
| ® The word comes from the Greek ad ogyw®, a compoutd 
of aunp, man, and yvym, Woman, g. d. mih-woman. 
Many of the'rabbins are of opinion, that Adam was created 
*s; that he was male on one fide, and female on 
the other; and that he had even two bodies, the one of 2 
man, and the other of a woman : ſo that God, to create Eve, 
only ſeparated thoſe two ſtom each other. See SEX. 

Plato tells us, that in the beginning certain people were bor 

double, and with both ſexes ; bat that this duplicity of mem- 
ders, giving them too much ſtrength and vigour, they became 
inſolent, and even declared war againſt the gods. Upon 
which, Jupiter, to tame their pride, ſplit each of them into 
two; but 1d as that each moiety ſtill retained a ſtrong 

to be re- united: and hence that philoſopher derives the n- 


tural love between the two ſexes. we a auch 
ive the pans to 
$ 


The aſtrologers alſo | {ry 
of the planets as are ſometime and ſometimes col = 


mercury, which is reputed hot and dry when near the 
and cold and moiſt when near the moon. : 
ANDROIDES?, an reer in whe bigure = Joy 
which by virtue of certain ſpri c. duly con ; 
1 1 254 performs — — functions of a man. dee 
UTOMATON. S Inge : | . 
-* The word ts compouttes of the Greele rw, ene m, 
Albertus $ is recorded an having made an -f | 
ANDROLEPSY*, AxDroLEPSIA, in antiquity. 
Athenian were Killed by a citizen of fo 


ne other place; and 
me other pla 


and puri the homicide in thetn—This the Greeks 
| 23 and the Romans Clarigatio. 


* The word is forined of n tin; and Gepe, Cop: 


and ſuppoſe it formed from «ſxyva@-, crooked : agreeably | 


Som — fa for reprizals. See REPRIZAL- 
e au alſo uſe Agdrolepfia repti . ANDRO- 
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ANE 


MACHI 1aca, or Treacle of Anpromacaus, 
A — —— , is a capital alexipharmic compoſition; called 
in Price Negele See TaxzRIACA, and ALEXIPHARMIC. 
ANDROT OM Y, or Anvzarour, the anatomy or( diſſec- 
tion of human bodies. See Diaszerion. 10 
It is thus called in oppoſition to Zootomy, which denotes that 
of brates. e Tour. 
Anatomy is the genus, 
neral, whether ot men, 
zootomy are the ſpecies. 8 | | 
\NECDOTES*, Anzepora, a term uſed. by ſome au- 
© thors, for the titles of Secret 
the ſecret affairs and 


cis. 
Rc is alſo an appellation given to ſuch works of the 
ancients as have not yet been publiſhed: 
In which ſenſe, M Muratori gives the name Anecdota Græca, 
to ſeveral writings: of the Greek fathers, found in the libra- 
ries, and firſt publiſhed by him.»--F. Martene has given a 
Theſaurns Auecdotarum Novs, in folio, 5 vol. 
ANEMIUS * Farnus, among chymiſts, a wind-furnace; uſed 
to make fierce fires for melting, &'c. See Furnace. 
be word is formed of the Greek art, wind. 
ANEMOMETER *, a machine wherewith to meaſure the 
ſtrength of the wind. See Wind. 
The ward is compounded of the Greek aeg, wind, and 
ueresr, meaſure. | F 
The Auemometer is variouſly contrived. In the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, we have one deſcribed, wherein the wind be- 
ing ſuppoſed to blow directly againſt a flat fide, or board 
which moves along the graduated limb of 2 quadrant; the 
number of degrees it advances, ſhews the comparative force 
of the wind. | x 
Wolfius gives the ſtructure of another, which is moved by 
means ot fails, A B CD (Tab, Pneumatics, fe. 17.) like 
thoie of a wind-mill; which raiſe a weight, „that, ſtill 
the higher it goes, receding farther from the centre of mo- 
ton, by ſliding along an hollow arm K M, fitted on to the 
axis of the ſails, becomes heavier and heavier, and preſles 
more and more on the arm, till, being a counterpoiſe to the 
force of the wind on the ſails, it ſtops the motion thereof. 
An index, then, MN, fitted upon the ſame axis at right an- 
gles with the arm, by its riſing. or falling, points out the 
trength of the wind, on a plane divided, like a dial-plate, 
into degrees. 
ANEMOSCOPE®, is ſometimes uſed for a machine invented 
to foretel the changes of the wind. See Wind. 
The word is derived. ſrom the Greek ares, wind, and 
ExtrTojunt, I look, or conſider. See ANEMOMETER. 
It has been obſerved, that hygroſcopes made of cat's-gut, 
&c. prove. very 2 Hnemoſcopes ; ſeldom failing, by the 
turning of the index about, to foretel the ſhifting of the wind. 
ce Hroroscops, 
The Anemoſcope, uſed by the ancients, ſeems, by Vitruvius's 
deſcription af it, to have been intended rather to ſhew which 
Way the wind actually blew, than to foretel iuto which quar- 
ter it would. change. 
Otto de Gueric alſo gave the title Anemoſecope, to a machine 
invented by him, to foretel the change of the weather, as 
* fair and rain. See WeaTHeR, 
' Conliſted. of alittle wooden man, who roſe. and fell in a 
glaſs tube, as the atmoſphere was more or leſs heavy.—Ac- 
— M. Comiers has ſhewn, that this Aucmoſcope was 
aun an application of the common barometer. See Ban- 


METER, | 
EUS u:, Axzuxrsua, in medicine a ſoft, throb- 


8, ruddy | _—_ 
rupture of pug ocoafioned. by the dilatation, or even 
from the Greeks arevpeve, dilato, I dilate. 


—— uſually/proceed, from an artery being accidentalij 


diſtenfior? 0. in bleeding >: or from ſome. preternatural 
Tomy 


or a corrolion..of its, coats, c. Sec Pur.eno- 


; 


» WG; 18; eaſily ſtoped; an inflamma- 
> and difcolouraton of the n tumor, 
the fame. 2. © move the part: The ſymptoms. are nearly 
1 leſs violens © 2facerroion af the coats: of the artery, on- 

the Q6d ceaſe ND * 1 | =. ” 2994 
it ſelf her, a te flaw from the! ded artery, and pour 
to — een the interſtiaes af he muſcles; recourſe is had 
of the lane n; — — — 
comes unavoidable.— An 


be | 
koned. liſtenfion of the canal, is ſeldom fatal; though rec- 


* 
- ” 


| ANoEL 
." and. loweſt claſs, or order 


Vo I. I. e, incurable; the chief inconveniencies are 


ANGARIA, 


ANGEIOGRAPHIA *, the knowl 


AN 


earth. 


ſiderations, in behalf 


mou. Vie happen, to be cut, the blood guſhes out impe- © xlvi 


the magnitude of the tumor, and the pulſation. See Hx- 
N 2 

M. Littre gives us the hiſtory of an Azextyſma of this kin 
in the aorta ; the cauſe whereof he attributes to an = Edu 
dinary diminution of the cavity of the axillary and ſubclavian 
arteries. Hiſt. de Acad. R. An. 1912.—Another hiſtory of an 
Aneuryſma of the ſame part, we have by Mr. Lafage in the 
Philoſoph. Tranſactions. It was occaſioned by ſome violent 
ſhocks the patient receiy'd on the breaſt, which threw him 
into ſpitting of blood, and ſoon after formed the tumor 
Whereof he died. Upon diſſection, the Aveuryſma was found 
ſo big, that it filled the whole cavity of the thorax on the 
right fide. Ne 265. | 

is uſed, in a general ſenſe, for any burthen, or 
incumbrance forcibly impoſed on perſons, See ImPosrT. 
Some define Angaria, by perſonal ſervices, which a party is 
compelled to diſcharge in his own perſon, or to ſerve at his 
own expence.— Or, ſuch ſervices impoſed on lands, whereby 


a perſon is obliged to work for another, either with his 
horſe, his aſs, or the like. 


or deſcription of 

all kinds of ancient inſtruments, veſſels, and utenſils, both 

domeſtic, military, and nautical. See INSTRUMENT, oc. 
The word is compounded of eſyeor, was, veſſel, and yeg- 

pw, ſcribo, I deſcribe. | 

Angerography, alſo includes the conſideration of the weights, 

meaſures, c. uſed by the ſeveral Nations. See MEASURE, 

Wrienr, VESSEL, Ge. 


ANGEIOLOGꝝ Y, Axe EIOLOGIA, in anatomy, the hi- 


ſtory, or deſcription of the veſſels in a human body; e. gr. 
the nerves, veins, and lymphatics.—-See Tab. Anat. Pare 11, 
See alſo the article VESSEL. 
The word ſeems to be derived from eſy«y, a veſſel, and 
As, ſpeech, or diſcourſe. 
Angciology is a branch of ſarcology. See SARCOLOGY. 

EL, a ſpiritual, intelligent ſubſtance; the firſt in rank 
and dignity among created beings. See SPIRIT, and ARCH= 
ANGEL. 

The word Angel, is not properly a denomination of nature, 
but of office; denoting as much as Nuntius, meſſenger, a 
erſon employed to carry one's orders, or declare his will.— 
hus it is St. Paul repreſents Angels Heb. I. 14. where he 
calls them »in;tring ſpirits : and for the ſame reaſon the 
name is given, in the prophet Malachy, c. II. 7. to prieſts ; 
and by St. Matthew, c. XI. 10. to St. John Baptiſt. Jeſus 
Chriſt himſelf, according to the ſeptuagint, is called in 
Iſgiah, c. IX. 6. the Angel of the mighty council ; a name, 
ſays Tertullian, De Carne Chriſti, c. IV. which ſpeaks his of- 
ice, not his nature. So the Hebrew word uſed in ſcripture, 
for Angel, is alſo a name of office, and not of nature IN? 
q. d. legate, envoy, miniſter : and yet cuſtom has prevailed ; 
inſomuch that Angel is now commonly taken for the deno- 
mination of a particular nature. 
The exiſtence of Angels is ſuppoſed in all religions, though 
incapable of being proved à priori. Indeed, the ancient Sad- 
duces are repreſented as denying all ſpirits ; and yet the Sa- 
maritans and Caraites, who are reputed Sadduces, openly allow 
them: witneſs Abuſaid, the author of an Arabic verſion of 
the Pentateuch ; and Aaron, a Caraite Jew, in his comment 
on the Pentateuch; both extant in manuſcript in the king of 
France's library. See SADDUCES, CARAITES, &'c. 
In the Alcoran, we find frequent mention of Angels. The 
Muſſelmans believe them of different orders or degrees, and 
deſtined for different employments, both in heaven, and on 
They attribute exceeding great power to the Angel 
Gabriel; as, to be able to deſcend in the ſpace of an hour 
from heaven to earth; to overturn a mountain with a ſingle 
feather of his wing, &c. The Angel Aſtacl, they ſuppoſe 
appointed to take the ſouls of ſuch as die; and another Angel, 
named Eſraphil, ſtands with the trumpet ready in his mouth 
to proclaim the day of judgment. See ALCORAN, MAng- 
METANISM, Ge. 
The heathen philoſophers and poets, were alſo agreed as to 
the exiſtence of intelligent beings, ſuperior to man; as is 
ſhewn by St. Cyprian, in his treatiſe of the vanity of idols, 
from the teſtimonies of Plato der ae c. 
See PLAT ONISM, Oc. See alſo Damon, GENIUS, 


Je. ; 

— Chriſtian writers, after Lactantius, Iaſtitur. lib. 1, c. 
xv. alledge the en i, and the operations of magic, as 
convincing proofs thereof. St. Thomas produces other con- 
of the opinion, Lib. II. contra gentes, 


Authors are not ſo: unanimous about the nature as the exiſ- 
tence of Angels. Clemens Alexandrinus believed they had 
bodies; which was alſo the opinion of Origen, Ceſarius, 
Tertullian, and ſeveral others. Athanaſius, St. Baſil, St. Gre- 

ory Nicene, St. Cyril; St. Chryſoſtom, UF. hold them mere 


Eccleſiaſtical writers make an hierarchy of nine orders of 


See HIERARCHY -- ; | | 
i ; ofa:ſpirit-of the Ainth 
= it — na = 07 erin chy,. or heavenly 


- Guardian, Duo, GENMius, 


In the apocalypſe, the 


/ 
* 


tain popes, and biſnops; by reaſon of their ſingular 
AxGEL is alſo uſed in r 
r 


impreſs'd upon it. See Com. n 
Its value in 1 Hen. VI. was 67. 8 d. in 1 


A 


We ſay 


ANG 


The ſeripture makes mention of the devil 


and his Azgels.--- 
We alſo ſay, the fallen A»gels, guardian Angels, 


Se. See 
C. 8 
denomination Angel is alſo given to the 
paſtors of ſeveral churches. The Agel of the church of E- 
pheſus ; the A. gel of the church of Smyrna, Se. ; 
Du Cange adds, that the ſame name was anciently given to cer- 
anctity, c. 
for an ancient gold coin 
om the figure of an Angel 


Hen. VIII. 74. 6d. 


ſtruek in England ; ſo called 


ANG 


If any ſymptoms appear on the outſide of the 
ina is ſaid to be external; if none | 


n the external Angina, before an 


throat, the 
pear, internal. _ 


uppuration a > 
courſe is had to repeated venæſection in the — y” 


ſicatories, and cupping are alſo uſed, with purgatives 
lient gargles, c. 1E 5 1 
ANGLE, AxGULus, in geometry, the e or mu 
inclination of two lines, which meet, and form an Ale 
their point. of interſe&ion. See Line, RectaxcLe, Ry. 


CIPIANGLE, Ge. en 
Such is the Age BAC, (Th. Geometry, fig. 91.) formed 
A.— The 


by the lines AB, and AC, meeting in the point 


in 34 Hen. VIII. 8. in 6 Edw. VI. it was 108. And the] lines AB and A C, are called the Leys of the Angle; and 
bolf 4rgel, or, as it was ſometimes called, the angelot, was] point of interfection, the Vertex. See Lao, and v the 


the moiety of this. . 
The Angel now ſubſiſts no otherwiſe 
count : denoting 107. 3 ; | 
The French have alſo had their Angels, Dem: - Angels, and 
Angelots ; now diſuſed. 15 
NGELIC, or AxczL16art, ſomething belonging to, or that 
takes of, the nature of Angels. See AnGzrL. | 
an Angelical life, £5 c.---St. Thomas is ftiled the Au- 


gelical Boctor. The Angelical ſalutation is called by the Ro- 


maniſts Ave Maria, ſometimes ſimply Axgelus, or the pardon. 


See Avg. 


The Greeks diſtinguiſh two kinds of monks : thoſe who 


profeſs the moſt perfect rule of life, are call monłs of the great, 


A 
A 


or Aruge/igal habit.---T he ſee of Rome has been ſometimes 
denominated the A. gelical See. 

NGEL1C An, | Sce the article A&T: | 
NoELIC Gafment, Axcetiex Veſtis; among out anceſtors, was 
a monkiſh garment, which laymen put on a little before their 


death, that: they might have the benefit of the prayers of the 


A 


A 


monks. 


It Was ſrom thent called argelical, becauſe they were called 
argeli, who by theſe prayers anime ſaluti ſuccurrebant.--- 
Hence, where we read the phraſe monachut ad ſuccurrendum 
in our old books, it muſt be underſtood of one who had put 
on the habit when he was at the point of death. 
NGELICA, a medicinal plant, thus named, on account 
of its great virtue as an alexipharmic, or counterpoiſon. See 
ALEXIPHARMIC,- 

It is of a ſweet ſmell, and aromatic taſte ; and is loaded with 
a highly exalted oil, and volatile falt.---It is reputed cordial, 
ſtomachic, cephalic, aperitive, ſudorific, vulnerary, reſiſts poi- 
ſon, &'c. though the chief intenfion wherein it is now pre- 
ſcribed among us, is, as a carminative.---Its root is in the 
moſt eſteem; though the leaves are alſo uſed. 
nGeLIica-WATER, is one of the compound waters of the ſhops ; 


thus called from the Angelica roots, which are the baſis there- 


A 


of. Sec Angelica-Warkk. 

NGELICA, Aſyeuiun, Was alſo a celebrated dance, among the 
ancient Greeks, performed at their feaſts. See Dancs. - 

It was thus called, from the Greek eſyaox nuntins, meſſen- 
ger; by reaſon, as Pollux aſſures us, the dancers were dreſſ- 
ed in the habit of meſſengers. | 


| 


ANGELIC], an ancient order of knights, inſtituted in 1191; 


A 


by Iſacius Angelus Flavius Commenus 
ſtantinople. See Knicur, and Ox Dx. 
They were divided into three claſles ; but all under the direction 
of one grand maſter. The firſt, were called 7: 0 ſrom 
a collar which they wore, and were fifty in number 

ſecond were called the Knights of Juſtice, and were eccleſi- 
aſties.— And the third were called Knigbts Servitors. 
Juſtiniani will have this order to have been inſtituted in the 
year 313, by Conſtantine; and ſuppoſes the occafion thereof 
to have been the appearance of an'angel to that Emperor, 
with the ſign of a croſs-and theſe words, In hoc figno vinces : 
but, that there was ſuch a thing as any military order in thoſe 
days, is a mere fable. . 

vogLiei were alſo a ſe& of ancient heretics.---St, Auguſtin 
ſuppoſes them thus called from their yielding an extravagant 
worſhip to angels, and ſuch as tended to idolatry : though 


Epiphanius derives the name ſrom their holding that the world 
was created by angels. 


» emperor of Con- 


- ANGERONALIA, in antiquity, ſolemn feaſts, held by the 


- Feſtus and 


Romans, the 21ſt of December, in honour of Angerona, 
or Angeronia, the goddeſs of patience and ſilence. See 


FeaST. - KL. 5 | | 
ulius Modeſtus, quoted by Macrobius, Satzrs. 


IJ. 1. c. 10. derive the name from Angina, ſquinancy ; and 


ſuppoſe the 


:.'', ©! ſarmed of the Greek ae, /uffoce; frangule. 
Tue Antins it theſame with what 
or Squinancy. See Quinzr, 


1 * 


* to have been thus denominated, by rea- 
ed over that diſeaſe. Others ſuppoſe it formed 


ef, pain; to intimate that ſhe gave relief to 
thoſe afflict therewith. Others deduce it from — 


ſon ſhe preſi 
from Avngor, 


N GINA , in medicine; an inflammation about the muſcles 
of the larynx, or pharynx, attended with an acute feyer, dif- 

rer of ſuffocation. 
The word is derived immediately from the Latin age, I vex, 


we popularly 


* 


| 


than as a money of ac- 


— The“ 


5 Ipreſs, 
I cloſe; as being reputed the goddeſs of filence, toe, hy 
'Gop, and Goppess. - . o. 


A 
| fitulty of ſwallowing, and Hente Anais is that Which is. 


O, ANU A, is that greater'than' a 


RTE, 

Angles are ſometimes denoted by a fingle letter affixed — 
vertex, or angular point, as A; and ſometimes three let- 
ters, that of the vertex being in the middle, as BAC. 


The meaſure of an Angle, whereby its quantity is expreſſed, 


is an arch DE, deſcribed . from ite vertex A, with ay 

radius at pleaſure, between its legs A C and AB; See Axcu, 

_ oper ay 1 6 6 | 
ence Azgles are di i ie ratio of the arche; 

Which they thus ſubtend; to the circumference of the whole 
co. 476 . = r thus an 

Angle is ſaid to be of fo many degrees, as are the degrees 

of the arch DE. See Daene. 

Hence alſo, ſince ſimilar arches, A B and DE, fe. $5. have 

the ſame ratio to their reſpective circumferences; and the 

eircumferences contain each the ſame number of d : 
the arches AB, and DE, which are the meaſures of — 

Angles AC B, and D CE, are equal; and therefore the Angles 

themſelves are ſo too. Hence, again, as the quantity of an 

Angle is eſtimated by the ratio of the arch, ſubtended by it, 

to the periphery ; it does not matter what radius that arch is 

deſcribed withal : but the meaſures of equal Axgles are always 
either equal arches or ſimilar ones; and contrarily. 

It follows, therefore, that the quantity of the Angle remains 
ſtill the ſame, though the legs be either produced or dimi- 
niſhed.--- And thus fimilar Angles, and in fimilar figures, the 
homologous or correſponding Angles are alſo equal. See 

Tea, __ — 1 * 

0 meaſure the Quant: an AxncLs.--- 10, — Appl 
the centre of a 3 on the vertex of the 70 
(Tab. — fig. 29.) ſo as the radius O h lie on one of 
the legs: the ſhewn in the arch, by the other leg O) 
of the Angle, will give the Angle required. See Prorkac- 
Tex.--- To do the ſame with a line of chords, ſee Crozo. 
2%, On the ground. Place a ſurveying inſtrument, e. gr. 2 
ſemi-circle, ( fig, 16.) in ſuch manner as that a radius thereof 
CG may lie over one leg of the Angle, and the center C over 
the vertex. The firſt is obtained by looking through the 
ſights F and G, towards a mark fixed at the end of the leg; 
and the latter, by letting fall a plummet from the centre of 
the inſtrument. Then, the moveable index HI being turned 
this way and that, till through its fights, you diſcover 1 
mark placed at the extreme of the other leg of the A: 
the degree it cuts in the limb of the inſtrument, ſhews the 

uantity of the Angle. See Symicincus. | 
to take an Angle with a S ee theodolite, 
circumferentor, compals, c. See Quaprant, 

PLain-TABLE, CIRCUMFERENTOR, ComPass, &fc. 
To plot or lay down [any given Angle ; i. e. the quantity of 

| the Angle being given, to deſcribe it on paper. See Prorruc 
11 Hix Kr 9 
o biſſect a given Angle, as .Geom.fig.92.) from 

tre I, with x. radius at pleaſure, deſcribe an arch LM.Fron 

L and M, with any aperture greater than LM, ſtrike tuo 

arches, mutually interſe&ing each other in N. Then, drav- 

ing the right line IN, we have HIN NIX. 

To triſſect an Angle. See Tuisszcriox. 

NGLEs are of various kinds, and denominations. 

With regard to the form of their legs, they are divided 

into Rectilinear, Curvilinear, and Mixed. 

Rectilinear, or right-lined AucLs, is that whoſe legs are both 
right lines; as BAC (Tab. Geometry, fig. 91.) See Ricrr 


| LINEAR. — * 
Curvilinear Auel z, is that whoſe legs are both of them curves 
that, one of whoſe fides is * 


See Curve, and CUurvrIiLIingas. 
Mixt, or Msxtilinear Aue lx, is 
right line, and the other a curve. See Mur. . 
ith regard to their quantity, Augles are again divided into 
Right, Acute, Obruſe, and Oblique. | 
Right AncLs, is that formed by a line falling 
on another ; or that which 
— Such is the Ae KLM, (A. 93.) See PzRFINDICULAT, 
c. See alſo Rreur. © ofs | 
The meaſure of a right . therefore, is a quadrant g 
circle; and conſequently all right Ages are equal to 


other. See DRANT. | 
A 12055 7250 Soren a right Ane, or n 
— C, ) See Acorn. 

90 ——45 ( fig- 86.) At Ape, or Who! 


——.— 


HEODOLITE 


A 


icularl) 
dtends arr arch of go Degrees. 


e 


& 


| meaſure exceeds 90 as AED. Sc Onruen- Oblique 


K N = Ro mh. @> 5D 


S 8, 


i. as 4 


ell” 
om 
WO 
W- 


ANG 


Oblique ANGLE, is a common name both for acute and obtuſe 


OBLIQUE. M4 | 
W 2 to their ſituation in reſpe& of each other, Au- 
gles are divided into Contiguous, Adjacent, Vertical, Alternate, 
RN are ſuck as have the ſame vertex, and one 
leg common to both. Such are FG H, and HGI, (g. 94.) 
* TE, is chat made by / producing on of the legs of 
Ali NGLE} 15 e Dy e 
ES is the Angle AEC. ( fig. 86.) hoy 2 by 


An 
ng 8 teg ED, of the A AED; C. See Av. 


on the lame point ver right line CD, are 
. equal to two right ones; and conſequently, to 180. 


And hence,, one of two contiguous Augles being given, the 
wile given: as being the complement of the for- 


other is like | 
mer to 180%. See COMPLEMENT. | 
Hence alſo, to meaſure an inacceflible Angle in the field; 
taking an adjacent acceflible Angle, and ſubtraQting the 
quantity thereof from 180, the remainder is the Angle re- 
— all the Augles x, y, o, E, c. made around a given 
point E, are eq to four right ones; and therefore all 
make 3609. | 
gemical Ano are thoſe whoſe legs are continuations of 
each other. Such are the Angles o and x. ( fig. 86.) See VER - 


TICAL. 
If a right line AB, cut another CD, in E, the vertical 
Angles x and e, as alſo y and E, are equal.---And hence, if 
it be required to meaſure in a field, or any other place, an 
inacceſſible Angle, x ; and the other vertical Angle, o, be ac- 
ceſſible; this latter may be taken in lieu of the former. See 
SURVEYING. 0 

Alternate 17 * 25 ALTERNATE. Such are the Angles x 
and y; ( fig. 36. | | 
The alternate Angles y and x, are equal. See Oprosirx 

es, b ' 

Oppoſite ANGLES. See OPPoSITE.--- Such are & and y, and 
alſo z and bo 

External ANGLES, are the Auglet of any right-lined figure 
made without it, by | mg 2 all the ſides ſfeverally. 
All the external Augles of — figure taken — are e- 
qual to four right Auger: the external Angle of a triangle 
is equal to both the internal and oppoſite ones, as is demon- 
ſtrated by Euclid; ib. 1. 


I 2 32. | 
Internal ANGLES, are the Augles made by the ſides of any right- 


lined figure within. 

The ſum of all the internal Angles of any right-lined figure, 
is equal to twice as many right Augles as the figure hath ſides, 
exceptin * This is eaſily demonſtrated from Euclid, 

32. lib. 1. | 
he external Angle is demonſtrated to be equal to the · inter- 

nal oppoſite one ; and the two internal oppoſite ones, are e- 

qual to two right ones. 

Homologous ANGLES, are ſach Avgles in two figures, as retain 
the ſame order from the firſt, in both figures. See Ficurs. 

ANGLE at the Periphery, is an Augle whoſe vertex and legs do 
all terminate in the periphery oft a circle.--- Such is the Avgle 
EFG. (f « 95.) See PERIPHERY. 

le in the SEGMENT, is the ſame with that at the periphery. 

b SEGMENT. | 

It is demonſtrated by Euclid, that all the Angles in the ſame 
ſegment are equal to one another; that is, any Augle E H G, 
1s equal to any Angie EFG in the ſame ſegment E FG. 

| at the periphery, or in the ſegment, is compre- 
hended een two chords E F and FD, and ſtands on the 
ck dr 2 Se. - 
de meaſure of an Angle without the hery x. ( fig. 96. 
15 the difference between half the eats — 1 M, L 
it ſtands, and half the convex arch NO intercepted between 


its legs | 
Semi-circle, is an Angle in a ſegment of a circle, 


AxGtE in a 
yhoſe baſe is a diameter thercof. 
it is demonſtrated by Euclid, that the Awgle in a ſemi-circle 
chan 88 one; in a 1 — than a ſemi- circle, is leſs 

a right one; and in a ſegment leſs than a ſemicircle, 
; a right one. 
— an Angle in a ſemi- circle ſtands on a ſemi- circle, its 

. ure is a quadrant ofacircle ; and therefore is a right Angle. 
of at the Centre, is an Angle whoſe vertex is in the centre 
Ha OS and its legs terminated in the periphery thereof.-- 
Th * Augle CA (Ag. oy.) See CxnTRE. 
_ gle at thecentre is comprehended between two Radii; 


Jan ere Angles, x and bY or an other number of Angles|- 
7 5 O 


The meaſure of an Augle without the centre, is half of the 
arches HT and LM, Whereon it and its vertical K do ſtand. 
ANGLE of Contact, is that made by the arch of a circle and a 
tangent in the point of contact. Such is the Auge HLM. 
I fo OS HH 9 S9m 
he Angle of contact, in a circle, is proved by Euclid to be 
-leſs than any right · lined Awgle : But from hence it docs not 
follow, that the Angle of contact is of no uantity, as Peleta- 
rius and ſome others have imagined.—Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, 
that if the curve HAE ( fig. 97.) be a cubic parabola, the 
of contact, where the ordinate DF is in the ſubtriple 
ratio of the abſciſſe AD, the ate BAF contained under the 
tangent A B in its vertex, and the curve, fÞ infinitely greatet 
than the _—_ of contact BAC; and that it other 
parabola's of hig er kinds be deſcribed to the ſame axis and 
vertex, whoſe abſeiſſes AD are as the ordinates D F., DF-, 
D s, We. you will have a ſeries of Angles of contact going 
on infinitely, of which any one is infinitely greater than that 
next before it. See INFINITE, and QUANTITY: - at: 
ANGLE of @ Segment, is that made by a chord with a tangent, 
in the point of contaQt.---Such is the Augie MLH, ( fp: 43.) 
See SEGMENT. pt . | 
It is demonſtrated by Euclid, that the 4»gle M LC, is equal 
to _—— ML in the alternate ſegment MI. 
For the Effetts, Properties, Relations, &c. of ANGLES, when com- 
bined into Triangles, Quadramglet, and polygonons F; gures, ſec 
TRIANGLE, QUADRANGLE, SQUARE, PARALLELOGRAM, Po- 
LYGON, Ficuksg, &. | | 


ual ANGLES IG I3GLS EDT SORE 
—.— : See the articles =_. eee 
ANGLES are again divided into Plane, Spherical, and Solid. 


Plane Anct.zs are thoſe we have hitherto been ſpeaking of; 
which are defined by the inclination of two lines in a plane, 
meeting in a point. See PLANE. As, 28 | 
Sphericdl ANGLE is the inclination of the planes of two great cir- 
cles of the ſphere, See CIRCLE, and SPHERE. 
The meaſure of a ſpherical Angle is the arch of a great circle 
3 Angles to the planes of the great circles forming the 
ge, intercepted between them. -For the properties of ſphe- 
rical Angles, lee SPHERICAL Angle. | | 
Solid ANGLE is the mutual inclination of more than two planes, 
or plane Angles, meeting in a point, and not contained in the 
| ſame plane.---For the meaſure, properties, c. of ſolid 4ngles, 
ſee SOLID Angle. 
We alſo meet with other leſs uſual ſorts of Angles among ſome 
geometricians; as, . AS 
Horned ANGLE, Angnins Cornutns, that made by a right line, 
whether atangent or ſecant, with the periphery of a circle. 
Lunular ANGLE, Angulas Lunularis, is that formed by the in- 
terſection of two curve lines; the one concave, and the other 
CONVEX. 2. Aral, Cie, — 2 
Ciſſeid ANGLE, ulxs Ciſſoides, is the inner e, e b 
250 ſpherical convex lines interſe&ing each chef, Ser 
C1$$0ID. | 
Siftroid ANGLE, Augulus Siſtroides, is that in figure of a Siſtrum. 
See SISTRUM. | Lab 
Pelecoid ANGLE, Angulus Pelecoides, is that in figure of a hatchet. 
See PELECOIDES. | 22 
ANGLE, in trigonometry. See TRIANGLE, and I RIOONHME- 
TRY. . Sy | 
For the ſines, tangents, and ſecants fof Angler. See Sixx, 
TANGENT, and SECANT. | : 
ANGLE, in mechanics. — Aagle of direction, is that compre- 
hended between the lines of direction of two conſpiring forces. 
See DIRECTION. | | 
ANGLE of Elevation, is that comprehended between the line of 
direction of a K and a horizontal line. Such is the 
Angle RAB, (Tab. Mechanics fig. 47.) comprehended be- 
tween the line of direction of the projectile AR, and the 
horizontal line AB. See ELEVATION and PROJECTILE. 
ANGLE of Incidence, is that made by the line of direction of an 
8 body, in the point of contact. Such is the Augle 
DC . 08. ) See INCIDENCE. Age 
ANGLE of Reflerion, is that made by the line of direction of the 
reflected body, in the point of contact from which it re- 
bounds.--- Such is the Azgle ECF. See Rxytexion. 
ANGLE, in optics.--- /5ſnal or Optic Angle, is the Angle included 
between the two rays drawn from the two extreme points of an 
object, to the centre of the pupil.---Such is the Age ABC, 
(Tab. Optics, fig. 69.) comprehended between the rays A B, 
and BC. See ViISUaAr- * rene e 
Objects ſeen under the ſame, or an equal Angle, appear equal. 


See MacniTups, and VISION. 


Tum meaſure is the arch BC. See-Rapws, Ge. 
2 demonſtrates that the Angle at the centre; BA C, is 
And be. t the tegie BD C, ſtanding on the fame arch B C. 


_— half of the Arch BC, is the meaſure of the u- 
ery | 


ing þ n the ſame or arches, are equal. 
wry + Centre, IK, is that whoſe vertex K is 


les HII, and HMI (. 5, 


ANGLE of the Interval, of two places, is the Avgle ſubtended by 
two ie directed from the eye to thoſe places 
ANGLE of Incidence, in Catoptrics, is the leſſer Angle made by 
an incident ray of light, with the plane of a ſpeculum; or, 
if the ſpeculum be concave or convex, with a tangent in the 

int of incidence. Such is the AugleABD (N. 26.) See 
1, and Mm 


OUR. | . 
Every incident ray, A B, makes two Alert, the one acut, 
ABD, the other obeaſe, ABE; though ſometime right 
-— The leſſer of ſuch Ales is the Ale of incidence. 


n 


0 W * * © ANGLE 


|| 
| 
1 
15 
| 
| 
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ANG ANG 


Icidence, in diopttics, is the Angle ABI, (fig. 56.] ANGLE of @ well, in architecture, is the point, or c 
8 D | with a lens w other Zetracting —— 2 two ſides or faces of a wall meet. See Warr, 4 
IJ. See LENS, Sc. n [20 Vorny Wee 20907 12h Be | 
N 3 * 25 ABD, contained between ANGLES of a Battalion, in the military art, are the ſoldiers Where 
an incident ray, AB, and the axis of incidence, D B. See] the ranks and files terminate. See BATTAL1oN. 
Axis, e. ſee alſo INCLINATION. The Amgles of a battalion are ſaid to be blawted, when the 


f a | ſoldiers at the four corners are removed, fo that th 
FTA *; Refer Zin catoptrics. See REFLECTION. battalion becomes oQtagonal : which was an a . yay 
e. 7 Fe ier, Fin dioptrics. See REFRACTION. 1 — — neee, ThROUSH ROW: diſuſed. Evo, A 
NGLE | | | u | g 
2 in aſtronomy AxclLE of Commutation. See Cou-HAxgtEs, in anatomy, are underſtood of the canthi, or 
"MUTATION. N of the eye, where the upper eye-lid meets with the under. 
ANGLE of Elongation, or, ANGLE ar the Earth. See ELon-| See Exk and PALPEBRA... - . 
GATION. 4447 —_ That next the noſe, is called the great. or internal, and that 
Parallacic ANGLE. See PARALLACTIC Angle. towards the temples, the leſs or external: Angle or Canthu.. a 


ANGLE. at the Fun, or the Inclination, is the Angle RSP, (Tab.] See CANTHUS- | N ue 
onomy, * 205 under which the dener of a lanet P, AxerEs, in . ſcheme 
Hom the ecliptic PR, is ſeen from the ſun. See IxcLNA-] of the heavens.— Thus the horoſcope of the firſt houſe is 


TION. _ | | reread the A 2 of the eaſt, — Hous HoRoscopr, Gr. 
ANGLE of the Eaſt. See -NONAGESIMAL. A tte. See the article Gurræ. 
| Obliauity, of the ecliptic. See OBLtviITY, and JANGLICANUS Sador. See the article Sunox. 
Aeli, “ e the eiue. Ses Orr, {ANGLICISM, = word or phraſe in the Engliſh idiom; of 


The Aigle of inclination of the axis of the earth, to the axis} manner of ſpeech peculiar to the Engliſh tongue. See [D10u 
of the ecliptic, is 23®, 30; and remains inviolably the ſame] and EnGLiss. : 
in all points of the earth's annual orbit. By means of this ANGLIN G, the art of catching fiſh by means of a rod, with 
inclination, ſuch inhabitants of the earth as live beyond 45 of | a line, hook and bait fitted thereto. See FISH, and Frsmxe, 
latitude; have more of the ſun's heat, taking all the year There are ſeveral prudential rules obſerved. by thorough ang- 
round; and thoſe who live within 45, have leſs of his heat, | lers; as, not to wear any white or ſhinin apparel, but be clou?. 
than if the earth always moved in the equinoRial. See HRAr, ed in a dark sxy- colour: to invite the fith to the place intended 
c. | | | for Angling, by caſting in from time to time proper foods, as 
ANGLE of Longitude, is the Angle which the circle of a ſtar's] boiled corn, worms, and garbage: to keep them together in 
longitude makes with the meridian, at the pole of the eclip-] the time of Angling, by throwing in grains of ground malt; 
tic. See LONGITUDE. or ſinking a box of worms, with {mall holes for them to creep 
ANGLE of right Aſcenſion, is the Angle which the circle of a] flowly out at, &c. To draw ſalmon or trout together, they 
ſtar's right aſcenſion makes with the meridian at the pole off uſe a compoſition of fine clay incorporated with blood, and 


the world. See RicHT Aſceuſion. | | malt ground. BN 
ANGLE, in navigation.- ANGLE of the Rhumb, or Loxodromich Lo learn what bait is beſt for any fiſh at any time; after ha- 
ANGLE. 2 and LoxopROoMx. 2 caught one, they ſlit 2 and take out the ſtomach; 
ANGLES, in fortification, are underſtood of thoſe formed by] and thus find what he laſt fed on 2 


the ſeveral lines uſed in fortifying. See FoRTIFICATION,| The ſeveral methods of Augling for ſalmon, trout, carp, tench, 

FoRTIFYING, Sc. | perch, pike, dace, gudgeon, roach, flounder, &c. See under 
ANGLE of, or at the Centre, is the Angle formed at the centre] the articles Salmon-FiSHING, Troxt-FISHING, c. 

of the polygon, by two ſemi-diameters drawn thither from Ax LN Hy. See the article Fisning Fly. 

the two neareſt extremities of the polygon. See PoLYGON. | ANGLING Hook, See the article FisninNG Hook. 


& tr 4. otrok.o@ tc os tilt. 


—Such is the Angle CKF (Tab. Forsificat. fig. 1.) ANGLING Lie is either made of hair, twiſted; or filk ; or the 4 
ANGLE of the Circumference, is the mixt Angle made by the] Indian graſs.— The beſt colours are the ſorrel, white, and = 
arch drawn from one gorge to the other. See GORGE. {| grey 5 the two laſt for clear waters, the firſt for muddy ones. 1 
ANGLE of the Counterſcarp, is that made by the two ſides off Nor is the pale watery green deſpiſable: this colour is given 24 
the counterſcarp, meeting before the middle of the curtin. I artificially, by ſteeping the hair in a liquor made of Alam, l 
See COUNTERSCARP. ſoot, and the juice of walnut-leaves boiled together. See 


ANGLE of the Curtin, or of the Flank, is that made by, or con-] Drixs. . 
tained between the curtin and the flank ; ſuch is the Angle ANGLING Rod. See FiSHING Rod. | 
BAE. See CURTIN. In Angling, they obſerve, after having ſtruck a large fiſh, to 

ANGLE of the Complement of the Line of Defence, is the Augle] keep the rod bent; which will hinder him from running to 
ariſing from the interſection of the two complements one] the utmoſt length of the rod-line, by which he would be 
with another. See COMPLEMENT. enabled to break his hold or hook. | 

rr ANGLE, is the Angle which is made by the meeting ANGUINEAL Hyperbols. See HYPERBOLA and CURVE. 
of the exterior ſide of the polygon, with the face of the baſtion. |ANG ULAR, ſomething that relates to, or hath, Augles. See 
—Such is the Angle BCF. | ANGLE, RECTANGULAR, MULTANGULAR, c. 

ANGLE of the Polygon, is the Angle GHM, intercepted either] Angular objects at a diſtance appear round; the little in 
between the two internal ſides GH, and HM, or the two] lities diſappearing at a much leſs diſtance than the bulk of the 
external ſides. | body. See VISION. . 

ANGLE of the Epaule, or Shoulder, is that formed by the flank} ANGULAR Motion, is a compound kind of motion, wherein 
and the face of the baſtion.—Such is the Angle ABC. See] the moveable both ſlides and revolves at the ſame time. See 
EPAULE. : Morton, SLIDING, e. 

ANGLE ef the Interior Figure, is the Angle GHM, made in H, Such is the motion of the wheel of a coach, or other vehicle. 
the centre of the baſtion, by the meeting of the innermo See W HEEL. 
ſides of the figure GH and HM. | | | The phenomena, c. of ſuch motion, ſee accounted for un- 

Flauking ANGLE oxtward, or ANGLE. of the Temaille, is that made] der the article RorA Ari/totelica. : 


by the two raſant lines of defence, i. e. the two faces of JANGULAR Capital. CAPITAL. 

the baſtion when prolonged. See T ENAILLEs ANGULAR Column. Go. articles $9 VMN- 
ANGLE flanking inward, is the Angle CIH, made by the flank-]J AnGuLar Niche. : Nich. 

ing line with the curtin. Acute ANGULAR Section. ACUTE. 


ANGLE flawled by ſome called the ANGLE of the Baſtion, is | ANGULAR Motion, in aſtronomy, is the increaſe of the diſtance 

the Augle BCS, made by the two faces of the baſtion, B ,| between any two planets, revolving round any body as the 
CS; being the outermoſt part of the baſtion, and that moſt] common centre of their motion. See PLAxET, CENTER, 
expoſed to the enemy's batteries, and therefore by ſome called Se. | | . HER 

the point of the baſtion. See BASTION, and FLANKED. The quantity of this motion is expreſſed by two right lines 
ANGLE of zhe Triangle, in fortification, is half the Aigle of the] drawn from the ſaid centre, to the revolving bodies; which 
polygon. | WY: | 8 | will open wider, and conſequently the angle grow greater, 20 
ANGLE forming the Flank, is that conſiſting of one flank, and] the revolving bodies part further and farther from one another: 
one demi-gorge. ANGUSTICLAYVIA *,-or Axn&UsTUs CLAVOS, in antiqu- 
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| ANGLE forming the Face, is that compoſed of one flank and one] ty, a tunica, embroidered. with little purple ſtuds, worn bf of 
ee ET VII. C | the knights. See Touxica, and KNIGHT. | Li 
ANGLE of the Moat, is that made before the curtin, where it *The word is compounded of Arguf/sr, narrow, fimall ; and AN] 
i MmterſeQed. | See Mor. ; "oF : 2 Clavus, nail or ſtud: in regard thoſe ornaments were tin 
Re-entring, or Re-entrant ANGLE, is that whoſe vertex is turned] in this garment than in the Laticavia ware by the fenator- ſo 
inwards, towards the place. | See LATICLAV1a., See alſo SxxnarorR. of Jed 
Saillant ANGLE, is that which advances its point toward the ANHELITUS „, ſignifies a ſhortneſs and thickneſs * 
field. See SALIANT. | | breath; as in an aſthma. See RESPIRATION, 
ANGLE. of the Tenaille, or the outward flanking Angle, called al- | ASTHMA. | 45 
ſo the Ale of the Moat, or the dead Angle, is made by the two! » The word is Latin, formed of the verb anbels, I eee AN 
lines fichant in the faces of the two baſtiqus, extended till ANIL, in natural hiſtory, the ſhrub from whoſe leaves inc 
they meet in an Angle towards the curtin.— This always turns] ſtalks indigo is prepared. See Ix Dio. You 


ANIMA“, 


its point in towards the work. 


ANI ANI 


IMA“, a ſoul; whether rational, ſenſitive, or vegetative. 
an Sour, SENSITIVE, VEGETATIVE, 9&6. vo | 
See Sonne gend is pure Latin, formed of the Greek «ru, cr, 


have, is further, endowed with ſenſation, and ſpontaneous mo- 
tion. See PLANT; | SENSATION, and MOoT10N. | 
 * »* The word is derived fram| the Latin anima, foul; and lite- 
LILY 2 ſomething endued with a ſoul. See Au! 
PY 0 Ub any 251319 Lei cio8 lei! 
An Amal, ee being only had to the body, not the ſoul, 
may be defined with Boerhaave to be an organical body, con- 


filling of veſſels and juices; and taking in the matter of its 
milts, to the ſal martis, ſalt of ixon or ſteel ; on account of] nutriment, by, a part called a nh; hence it is conv 
* 


| W ed 
its ule in ditempers of that part. See IRON, MARS, STEEL, into another called 2 1, into which it —8 
TL | ' | 


| ; + PICs I 4 Planted, whereby it draws iu its nouriſhment, after the man- 
SALTS a} alſo preſcribed under the name of vitriola ner of plants. dee Mourx, Roor, e. 

e e e e, eee. e e ory To 
Ani a Mundi, f. . ſoul of the world, ot of the univerſe, de- 


Wor he un: a foſſil, in that it is an organical body; and from a vege- 

$ a certain pure, ethereal ſubſtance or ſpirit, diffuſed, ac- table by this, that it has its roots within: it ſelf, and a plant 
— to many of the ancient philoſophers, through the] without it ſelf. See Fossil, and VEGETABLE: © J. 
wy 15 the world, informing, actüating and uniting the di- In effect, the inteſtines of an Avimal are, in reality, no more 
mn arts thereof into one great, erte, organical, vital} than its earth, I the body it adheres to; into-which it ſends 
" — animal. See. WORLD, UNiveERSE, ANIMAL, He. forth its roots, that is, the Jacteal veſſels, which therſce draty 
Plato treats at large of the 4vxn v 72 in his Timers; and] the matter of its life and increaſe. - See INTESTINES... 

e 


to be the author of An Animal is better defined from its mouth than its heart; 
i even ſuppoſe 0 a | how- ſince we do not know whether the whole tribe have xi 
ver, taking it in the common and obvious ſenſe, ſtrenuouſ-] part; for as ſeveral have ſixteen hearts, particularly the {ilk- [li 
a oppoſes it. See PLATONISM, . worm, and ſome even fixty ; ſo it is poflible others may haye 1 
Retry on Plato's Timens, explains this doQtine thus :} none at all. See HEearT: oo | | 
Our philoſopher. will have the univerſe {oor $pfuxor e or can any general character of an Aima be taken from 1 
dy irt : the brains, the lungs, or the like, ſince we know of many '| 
© anglogys Or ſymmetry, whereby things of different nature, _ deſtitute thereof. See BRain, Lund, S. | i 
re amicably aſſociated in the grand compages of all things. he genuine characteriſtie, then, ot an Ai, is to he free | 
In which ſenſe the anima mundi fignities as much as the] and at large with reſpect to the ſubject it derives its noutith- 
form of the univerſe. Sce HARMONY. _ II ment from: for every thing is taken in by the mouth; and 
Others will have the anima mundi to ſignify I know not what} the mouth does not adhere to any thing: whereas all plants 


are connected, in ſome manner or other, to the body which 


"RY 


nike yertue, Or vivific heat, infuled into the chaos, and 


nated through its whole frame; for the conſervation, ] furniſhes them food | 
| — T5 and vivification thereof. Sec HEAT, . Hence it follows, that a fœtus, while it remains u the mo- 
Hence that of the poet: a ther's womb, is a real plant; as being connected by the ſu- 
Ignens eft olles. vigor & cœleſtit grigo = = | 


I ͤniculus umblilicalis to the placenta, and by the'p!3centa to 
Others ſuppoſe PI by his anima mundi, to have meant] the uterus, from whence it receives its nutriment.— lx it did 
God, or the Spirit of N ; and to have taken the hint from not derive its food by the ſaid funiculus, but by its mouth, 
Moſes, who in his account of the firſt day's creation, ſays, it were an eſvimalz and if it drew it by both, a -2oophyt&, or 
The Spirit of Cod moved on the face of the deep. SeeGoD, —— See FoETus, Zoor herr, G. 
ABYSS, Ge. rods: ben tn bog ome have defined Animals from their loco-motion, as _ 
The modern Platoniſts explain their maſter's anime mundi by] capable of ſhifting from place to place, and plants, from their 
a certain univerſal, ethereal, ſpirit, which in the heavens} ticking faſt to the ſame ſubject: but on this principle, oy- 
_ exiſts perfectly pure, as re proper nature; but on] ſters, muſſels, cockles, Sc. are excluded from the claſs of 
_ earth, pervading elementar lies, and intimately mixing] Avimals, in as much as they adhere, or grow to rocks, 
witz all the minute atoms tl ereof, alſumes ſomewhatof their} c. yet it is certain, that thoſe creatures are real Huimali 
nature; and becomes of a peculiar kind. So the poet: | as they have moyths and ſtomachis to take in their fodd, and 
.. Spirits intus alit, tatoſq uc infuſe per arias |" | lacteals and meſenteric veins to receive it. Indeed, ae 
c 


„ cr X r 


ens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet«, 


110 ſeem an exception from the former definition. That anom 
They add, that this anima mand, which more immediately tous creature breathes, and receives its nouriſhment, not 
refides in the celeſtial regions as its proper ſeat, moves and] the mouth, but by the anus: the part which we account its 


| + head, though without either eyes, ears, or tongue, or any 

emſelyes firſt received their exiſtence from the fecundity of other apparatus, ſave a hole, which we may call its mouth, 

the ſame ſpirit : for that this Aima, being the primary ſource} is an immoveable — 1 being faſtened to one of the ſhells, 
e it eu 


lelf, by virtue] fo, that it cannot or food, but the food muſt come to 

ſeek it. This food is water, Which, as the ſhells open, en- 
ters in at the anus of the muſſel, which opens at the ſame time; 
and paſſing thence into certain canals between the inner ſurface 


of the ſhell, and the outer ſurface of the luimali is conveyed 
great reaſon; for the generality of them admit ſomething ye-| thence into its mouth, by 


\ a Certain motion, which the Aima 
ry much like it. The Peripatetics have recourſe to celeſtial can produce at pleaſure. rag Ef tat; 533%; +: 3 
influxes, in order to account for the origin of forms, and the] We chuſe therefore with Dr. Tyſon, to fix the criterion of 

an Auimal in a ductus alimentalis, 5. e. a gula, ſtomach, and 
| | The Cartefians have their ſubtile matter, which anſwers to] inteſtines; all Which make but one continued canal. See 
22 molt of the uſes, and intentions of Plato's anima mundi; be- Duverus alimenta lit.. ; 


* © © 
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the ſun and All Animals, according to the moſt probable and received opi- 
1 dies, and to be diffuſed through all the parts of the world, nion, come from eggs, and are there incloſed, as it were in 
to be the ſource or principle of all motions, Wc. - See Ma-] epitome, till the ſeed of the male penetrate their covering, 
TERIA ſubtilis, CARTESIAN,. . 0 and ſtretch them, ſo as they become ready for hatching: See 
ome later philoſophers ſubſtitute. fire; and others a ſubtile} ES, GENERATION, . Ka. dite, ep 17; 
elaſtic ſpirit or medium diffuſed through all the There enters into their veſſels a'chylous juice; which being 
_ ſpace. SeeFiRE\ Smbtile pin, Ce-. NEwTONIAN, c.] puſhed forwards by the ſpirits, circulates through the whole 
— he principal ching objected, on the Chriſtian ſcheme, | Pabit of the little body, nouriſhes and dilates it by little and 
* ainſt Plato's doctrine of the anima mundi, is, that it mingles] little, and thus produces what we call grouib. See CHT IE, 
* the deity too much with the creatures; confounds, in ſome] CnWIIrIc Arion, and Nu RITIo cn 9G 
lines This circulation; repeated ſeveral times, reſines and attenu- | 
nich | ates the juices, till at length they become of a red colour 3% 
* ; and are converted into what we call blood. This natural |. 
. '=-|| operation beary.s — to ſeveral chymical ope- | 
1 Lt ſocii eu I rations, by which; in attenuating and diſſolving oily or ſulphu- 
— jo Aru Palmonum, is 1050 | ! reous abſtances, they aſſume. a red colour. Sos CIRCU- | 
11 of its great uſe in diſcaſes of SANGUIFICATION: - i 4 
Lunes. antes bene” | 
| ; and ANI | 
ſmaler times 
? ; toward. d the I y _ adverts, 2 
d blow- ANIMAL 


* 
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4 being, which rr of growing | 
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ANI 


the ſame place, that, he makes a covenant not only with man, 
but with every living creature.---See CARNIVOROUS. ; 
ANIMALS are ordinarily divided into terreſtrial, aquatic, volatile, 
amphibious, inſefts, &c. © gn. "os 
Terreſtrial animals, are either wk pm or reptiles.— Qua- 
drupeds have either the feet cloven, as the bullock ; or en- 
tire, as the horſe; or divided into ſeveral toes or claws, as the 
dog. lion, e See QUADRUPED, INSECT, c. The other 
diviſions will be found under the words Frsn, Bmo, &c. 
For a general account of the various kinds of Animals, we 
ſhall here ſubjoin Mr. Ray's ſcheme. 
Animals are either, | 
" Sangnineons, that is, ſuch as have blood, which breathe either 


—— 


by 

"Lungs, having either | 
Two ventricles in their heart, and thoſe either 

| Viviparous. | 
1 Chants, as the whale kind See WHALE 
Terreſtrial, as quadrupeds. 
| Jj*Oviparous, as birds. | 
N one ventricle in the heart, as frogs, tortoiſes and 
erpents. 

| ills, as all ſanguineous fiſhes, except the whale kind. 


PSY 


. See Gi1LLs. | | 
LEXanguineons, or without blood, which may be divided into 
Greater; and thoſe either | 
Naked. | 
$5 as naked ſnails. 
Aquatic, as the poulp, cuttle-fiſh, c. | 
Covered with a tegument, either . 
8 as lobſters and crab-fiſh; 
Teſtaceous, either 
Univalve, as limpets. 
Bivalve, as oiſters, muſſels, cockles, c. 
Turbinate, as periwinkles, ſnails, &c. 
'\Lefler, as inſe&s of all ſorts. | 
L rviparons hairy Asimals, or quadrupeds, are either 
"Hoofed, which are either 
1 W hole-footed or hoofed, as the horſe and aſs : 
Cloven-footed, having the hoof divided into 
Two 32 parts, called biſulca, either 
8 Such as chew not the cud, as ſwine. 
Ruminant, or ſuch as chew the cud, divided into 
| + ({ Such as have perpetual and hollow horns : 
9 Beef-kind, 
| | $3 Sheep-kind, | 
Goat-kind. | 
Such as have ſolid, branched, and deciduous horns, ' 
1 as the deer kind. See Hoxx, HEAD, Hoor, c. 
Four parts, or quaariſulca, as the rhinoceros and hippo- 


tamus. 
Clayy'd, or digitate, having the foot divided into 
Two parts or toes, having two nails, as the camel- 
nd. 
(Many toes or claws, either 
Undivided, as the elephant 
2 Divided, which have either | 
Ire nails and an human ſhape, as apes. 


— 


1 
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Narrower and more pointed nails, which, in re- 
ſpect of their teeth; are divided into ſuch as have 


* 


A ſhorter ſnout and rounder head, as the cat-kind. 
A longer ſnout and head, as the dog-kind. 


Many fore · teeth or cutters in in each jaw: 
mm greater, Which have 


1 n 


+} 


The leſſer, the vermin or weazel Kind. 
Only two large and remarkable fore- teeth, all which are 
'\ * phytivorous, and are called the hare-kind. 
For particulars relating to animals, their number, analogous 
ſtructure, ſagacity, inſtinct, &c. See Ark, HEAD, Neck, 
Tail, Poor, Honx Hoor, SToRGE, INSTINCT, c. 
AxIMALs conſiſt of ſolids, or firm parts, as fleſh, bones, mem- 
branes, c: and fluids, as blood, &. | 
The ſolids are mere earth, bound together by ſome oily hu- 
mour; and accordingly. are reducible by fire into ſuch earth 
ain. See EARTH, FRE, SOLID, Se. 
hus a bone being perteRly purged: of all its moiſture, by 
calcinatiqn, is found a mere earth, which the leaſt force will 
crumble into duſt, for want of the natural glaten : yet the 
ſame bone, by immerging it in water or oil, becomes firm and 
ſtrong. 
pels . animal earth, which will ſuſtain the utmoſt 
effect of fire. See COPPEL. * Tan: e 
The fluid parts of Animals are the cruder as they are leſs di- 
ſtant from the lacteals, and abſorbent veſſels.— Thus chyle 
is little elſe but a vegetable juice; but in its farther progreſs, 
gradually lays aſide its vegetable characters, till after a num- 
— circulations it becomes a perfect animal juice, under the 
denomination of blood, from hence the other humours are 
all derived. See CHYLE, Broop, - HUMOUR; SEecRe- 
TION, Tc. Dif (OS en © URLS. I | 
Animal ſabſtances are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of vegetables 
by two circumſtances: the firſt, that when burnt they are 
Found perfectly inſipid; all animal ſalts being volatile and fly- 


* 
. 


n; and more ſo in oil than water. And thus cop- 


ANI 


bles, which conſtantly retain ſome fixed alt in all then 


* 


aſhes. See SALT, VOLATILE and FixT. 


The ſecond, that no ſincere acid is contained in any anima 


juice; nor can any acid ſalt he extracted from the ſame : the 
contrary of which is found in all vegetables. See Acm 
Yet are Azimals reconverted into their vegetable nature, by 
putrefaction. See PUTREFACTION: | | / ** 
Oviparonus ANIMALS. JI © ' *\COviearons, | 
Rapacions ANIMALS. Eee the articles. RAKactovs 
Generation of ANIMALS. | ENERATION. 
ANIMALS make the ſubje& of that branch of natural hiſtory 
called Zoology ; ſee ZooLo x. 
The ſtructure of Avimals, with their diſorders, remedies, ye 
make the ſubje& of anatomy, medicine, c. See Au A0. 
Mx, MEDICINE, G&c. | | | 
ANIMALS make the principal matter of heraldry ; both as bear 
ings, and as ſupporters, c. See FrGURE, SUpporTER, &. 
It is an eſtabliſhed rule among the heralds, that in blazon. 
ing, Auimalt are always to be interpreted in the beſt ſenſe - 
that is, according to their moſt noble and generous qualities, 
and ſo as may redound moſt to the honour of the bearers; ' 
Thus the fox, being reputed witty, and withal given to filch- 
ing for his prey; it this be the charge of an eſcutcheon, we: 
are to conceive the quality repreſented to be his wit and 
cunning, not his theft. | 2640S 0 | 
Guillim adds, that all ſavage beaſts are to be figured in their 
fierceſt action; as, a lion erected, his mouth wide open, his 
claws extended, &c. Thus formed, he is ſaid to be ram- 
pant — A leopard, or wolf is to be pourtrayed going, as it 
were, pedetentim: which form of action, faith Chaſſanæus 
fits their natural diſpoſition, and is termed paſſant. — The 
gentler kinds are to be ſet forth in their nobleſt and moſt ad- 
vantageous action ; as, a horſe, running or vaulting, a grey- 
hound courſing, a deer tripping, a lamb going with ſmooth 
and eaſy pace, &c. 
Every Animal is to be moving, or looking, to the right fide 
of the ſhield; and it is a general rule, that the right foot be 
placed foremoſt, becauſe the right ſide is reckoned the begin- 
ning of motion: add, that the —_ part is nobler than the 
lower; ſo that things conſtrained either to look up or down, 
ought rather to be deſigned looking upwards.---It muſt be no- 
ted, that notwithſtanding theſe ſolemn precepts of Guillim, 
aud the other maſters of armory, we find by experience, 
that there are lions paſſant, couchant, and dormant, as well 
as rampant, and that moſt Avimals look down, and not up. 
ANIMAL is alſo uſed adjectively, to denote ſomething that de- 
_ to, or partakes of the nature of, an animal body. Sce 
Dy. ; e. 1 . 4 | 
Thus we ſay aximal food, animal economy, &c. See Foop, 
OECONOMY. en =. 
ANIMAL A#ions are thoſe peculiar to animals; or which be- 
long to animals, as ſuch. See ANIMAL and AcT10N, Oe. 
Such are ſenſation and muſcular motion. See SENSAT10X &.. 
ANIMAL Motion is the ſame with what we call myſcslar motion. 
See MusSCULAR, and Morton. 
It is divided into two branches; natural or involuntary, and 
ſpontaneous. See NATURAL, and SPONTANEOUS. 
ANIMAL Fan&4ions, among phyſicians. See FUNCT10N. 
Moraliſts frequently oppoſe the Animal part, which is the ſen- 
ſible, fleſhy* part of man ; to the rational part, which is the 
underſtanding. | — i 
ANIMAL Secretion is the act whereby the divers juices of the 
body are ſecreted or ſeparated from the common maſs of 
blood, by means of the glands. See SECRETION, BLoon, 
and GLAND. n 1 ; 
The theory of animal ſecretion is one of the improvements in 
phyfic, for which we are indebted to geometrical reaſoning. 
The ſum of what our late writers on the head have ſhewn, 
* reduced to the following heads. 
1. Different juices may be ſeparated from the common maſs 
of blood, by means of the different diameters of the orifices 
of the ſecretory ducts. For all particles, whoſe diameters 
are leſs than thoſe of the ducts, will paſs through them; ſo that 
any matter may be evacuated by any of the glands, provided 
the diameters or its particles be made leſſer than thote of the 
ſecretory duct, either by a comminution of the matter to be 
ſeparated, or by an enlargement of the ſeparating paſſage. 
2. By the different angle which the ſecretory duct makes 
with the trunk of the artery. For all fluids preſs the ſides of 
the containing veſſels in a direction perpendicular to its ſides; 
which is evident in the pulſation of the arteries, it being 10 


— 


dent, that the blood is urged for by the force of the 
— - ſo that the motion of ſecretion is compounded of _ 
theſe motions. No the lateral preſſure is greater when 
diroct velocity is ſd, but yet not in proportion to ſuch ve- 
locity : for the lateral preſſure is conſiderable, even when the 
fluid is at reſt; being then in proportion to the ſpecific gra- 
of the fluid: and in a fluid like the blood in the 21 
which is thrown in a right direction, or a direction paralle 
to the axis of the veſſel, the lateral preſſure will be in 2 pro” 
portion | ' of both: from whence it will . 
that if two particles of equal diameters, but of unequal | 2 
cific gravities arrive, with the ſame velocity, at an db mf 


ing off with heat: the contrary of which is found in vegeta- 


thar preſſure that the pulſation is owing. - It is Ikewiſe evi- 
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are made in a fluid form; no poſſible reaſons can be aſ- 


the particles ſecerned for nouriſhment, and accretion, are 
4 or im into the vacuola, that receive them with 
a greater or Jeſs force; it being difficult to imagine that ſuch 
a divert in texture can — proceed from the diffe- 
rent ſolidities and contacts of the conſtituent parts. See fur- 
ther under the article SECRETION: 
An1MAL Spirits, are a fine ſubtile juice, or humour in animal 
bodies; ſuppoſed to be the great inſtrument of muſcular 


motion, ſenſation, c. See MuscuLar Motion, ' SExSA-| 


T10N, Oc. 


The ancients diſtinguiſhed ſpirits into three kinds, viz. 4. 


nal, vital, and vegetative: but the moderns have reduced 


them to one ſort, viz. Animal ; about the nature of which, 
and the matter whence they are formed, great diſputes have] 
ariſen among anatomiſts, though their very exiſtence has never 


been fairly proved. ; I | ; 
As it is hard todefine what could never yet be brought under 
the judgmentof our ſenſes, all that we ſhall here offer concern- 
ing them, is, that they muſt needs be extremely ſubtile bodies, 
which eſcape all manner of examination by the ſenſes, though 
ever ſo well affiſted; and pervade the tracts of the nerves, 
which yet have no diſcoverable cavity or perforation ; nor 
could ever by any experiment be collected; yet are conſtantly 
moving in vaſt quantities, as they muſt of neceſſity be, to 
perform all thoſe mighty” operations which are aſcribed to 
them. However, the antiquity of the opinion claims ſome 
reverence. © PFF i 
By the help of theſe, we are furniſhed with a vaſt number of 
precarious ſolutions of great phænomena; and without them 
we muſt leave a great chaſm in the philoſophical hiſtory of 
Frey re app 44 tobe need in the brain; from the ſub- 
ey are ſu to | E from the ſu 
dle parts the blood; and thence carried, by the ner ves 
to all parts of the body, for the performance of all Amal an 
vital functions. See BrAiN and NERvE See alſo further 
under the article SPIRIT. 


AxINAL Hunger. © HUNGER. 
ANIMAL Oeconomy. Tee the articles OECONOMY. 
AuMAt. 0%. | O1r. 


ANIMALCULE, AntMAtcULUM, is adiminutiye of animal; 
and ener ſuch a minute creature as is ſcarce, or not at 
all, difcernable by the naked eye.” - Bret 
Such are thoſe numerous inſe&s which croud the water in the 
ſummer months; changingt ſometimes of a deep, ot pale red 
colour, ſometimes a yellow, &. They ſeem to be of the ſhrimp 


kind, called by Swammerdam, Palex \aquatiens arboreſcens.| 


e cauſe of their concourſe at this time, Mr. Derham ob- 
ſerves, is to perform their coit. He adds, that they afford a 
comfortable food to many water animals. The green ſcum 
on che top of t waters is nothing elſe but prodi- 
$'ous numbers of another ſmalterorder of Avimalcuier; which 

all probability ſerve for fqod to the pulices aquatici. 

The microſcope diſcovers legions of Azimalcules in mot li- 
way 3s Water, wine, brandy, vinegar, beer, ſpittle, urine, 
ew, Ge. In the Philoſoph. Tranſat. we have obſervations 
of the 4nimalcules in rain-water, in ſeveral chalybeat waters, 
n pepper, bay - berties, oats, barley, wheat, &'c. See 
OPE. 0G. of wy 
he humun ſeed has been obſerved by divers authors to con- 
— huge numbers of Auimalrules; which gave occaſion to 
ny een of generation ab dnimelcalo. Sec SEED, and GE- 
ANIMATE, ANIMATED, ſomething endued with life, or a 
10 8 ſoul. See Liz, soul, and INANIMATE: 
—— ance, Avimate power 18 uſed to denote a man, or 
Weir? n contradiſtinQion to innige powers, as ſprings, 
Am Ce. See Power, Se. 5 
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ANISCALPTO 


dus in its medicinal operation; it _ 


AN 


the ſpace of two. years, or-accordi 


ANN 


baptiſms 


t, and of a colour like that 


| frankincenſe: its ſmell is very agreggble, and it eaſily con- 


ſumes in the fire. See Gun, e. 


| The eaſtern gum Azime is diſtin iſhed into three kinds : 
the firſt white; the ſecond b 


iſh, in ſome reſpect like 


myrrh ; the third pale, reſinous, and dry. 


All the ſeveral kinds of Auime are uſed in perfumes, by rea- 
ſon of their charming ſmell; they are alſo applied externally 


in cold diſorders of the head and nerves, in palſies and ca- 
tarrhs ; but are little known among us; inſomuch that our 
apothecaries uſually ſell bdellium for gum Auimæ. See Box- 


LIUM. IF 
in anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe called 
latifſimus dorſi. See LArissiuus Dotfh, | 


AN [SE SEE „aa medicinal ſeed or grain; produced by an 


umbiliferous plant of the ſame name, common in our gar- 
dens. See SEED. | 
It has a ſweetiſh-taſte, intermixed with ſomething pungent. 
and bitter, is reputed an aromatic, and preſcribed. not bare- 
ly as a carminative againſt wind, but alſo as pectoral, ſto- 
machic and digeſtive. See CARMINATIVE, 14/4 


It alſo yields by diftillation, a white cordial oil called: eſſence 


of Aniſeed, of à very ſtrong penetrating ſmell, and efficati- 
1 alſo uſed by the con- 
fectioners to ſcent their pomatums, c. | | 
In diſtilling the Aw:/e-ſeed for the oil, is procured a 
limpid water called Auiſe-ſeed water, w has much the 
ſame virtues with the oil. See WATER. | 


ANKER, a liquid meaſure chiefly ufed at Amſterdam, c. 


See MEASURE. : 
The Aker is the fourth of the awm, and contains two 
ſtekans: each ſtekan contiſts of ſixteen mengles ; the mengle 
bang ual to two Paris pints. See Pixx. 
NALS, ANNALES, an hiſtorical account of the affairs 
of a ſtate, digeſted in order of years, See YEAR. C 
The difference between Anal: and hiſtory is variouſly aſſign- 
ed by various authors. Some ſay that hiſtory is properly a 
reciral of things which the author has ſeen, or been a by-ſtand- 
er to. What they build upon is, the etymology of the word; 
hiſtory in the Greek, fgnifying the knowledge of Ro pre- 
ſent, and in effect, igoguy, properly ſignifies zo ſee. On the 
contrary, Annals, lay they, relate to the tranſactions of o- 
thers, and ſuch as the writer never ſaw. See HisToRY. 
Of this opinion, the great annaliſt. Tacitus himſelf, ſeems 
to have been; in regard, the firſt part of his work, which 
treats of former times, he calls Annals; whereas when, he 
yy” down to his own times, he changes his title, and calls 
It 7177 . | 
Aulus Gellius is of a different ſentiment, and pretends that 
hiſtory and Ai only differ from one another as the genus 
does from the ſpecies; that hiſtory is the genus, and implies 
a narration or recital of things paſſed ; and that Annals are 
the ſpecies, and are alſo a recital of things paſſed, but with 
this difference, that theſe laſt are digeſted into certain peri- 
ods, or years. | 
The ſame author gives us another opinion, which he ſays he 
borrows from Sempronius Aſellio: according to that writer, 
Annals are a bare relation of what each year; whereas 
hiſtory relates not only the tranſactions themſelves, but alſo 
the cauſes, motives, and ſprings thereof. The axnal/# has 


nothing to do but to lay down his facts, but the hiſtorian 


reaſons and deſcants on them. 

Of this laſt opinion ſeems Cicero to be, when ſpeaking of 
arnaliſts, he ſays, Unam dic endi laudem putant eſſe brevitatem, 
mon exoruatores rerum, ſed tantam narratores, He adds, that 
hiſtory, in its original, was the compoſition of Annals. 

The ſame Cicero relates the origin of Aunalt: to preſerve 
the memory of tranſactions, the poxtifex, maximus, — he, 
wrote what paſſed each year; and expoſed it on a in 
his own houſe, where every one was at liberty to read it. 
— This they called Annales maxim; and the cuſtom was 
kept u till the year of Rome 620. See FAsT1. 

Several other writers, in imitation hereof, took to this ſim- 
ple, and naked way of relating facts; and were hence de- 
nominated annaliſts. Such were Cato, Pictor, Piſo, Anti- 


pater, c. 
ANNATS, ANNATA, in eceleſiaſtical writers, denotes a year's 


income, due anciently to the pope upon the death of any 
biſhop, or abbot; to be paid by his ſucceſſor. | 
Annats are ſo called from the annss year, becauſe their 
rate is after the value of one year's purchaſe. 


Annas are the ſame with what of latter days are called 44 


mitiæ, or firſt- fruits. With this only difference, that 

fruits are paid to the king. See FIST -FRUirs.— The 
firſt pope impoſed/them in England, ſeems to have been 
Clement V. who, according to Matthew of Weſtminſter, ex- 
ated Aunatt of all the vacant benefices in the kingdom for 
to Walfingham fof three 


in troduced the like in 
| Yet 


e 


cars. His ſucceſſor John 
France. 
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Yet Poly dore Virgil, and ſome others, take Aunals to be of 
à much elder ſtanding; and to have obtained long before 
they were paid to the pope. . Tis certain at leaſt, that from 
the twelfth century, there were biſhops and abbots, who. by 
- ſome peculiar cuſtom or privilege, took Annats of the bene- 

fices depending on their dioceſe or abbey. % 5 
Matthew Paris, in his hiſtory of England, for the year 746, 

relates, that the archbiſhop of Canterbury, in virtue of a grant 
or condeſſidn of the Pope, received Aunars of allthe benetices 
- that became-vacant in England. But in after-times the holy 

ſce thought fit to take them away from the biſhops and archbi- 
' ſhops, and appropriate them to themſelves. | 

AN EALING , Or, as it is popularly called, Nealing. See 

the article Neatine. . | 


One fine uſe of ſilver, ſays Mr. Boyle, was only diſcovered] 
aling upon glaſs came to be prattiſed.---| 


- ſince the art of Anne 
For prepared ſilver, or even the crude metal being burnt on 

- a glaſs plate, will tinge it of a fine yellow, or golden colour. 
And there are ſeveral mineral earths, and other coarſe matters, 
ofuſe in this art, which by means of fire impart tranſparent co- 

- Jours to glaſs, and ſometimes very different ones from thoſe of 
the bodies themſelves. See Painting on GLass, 

Anx8ALinG furnace. See the article Furnace. 

ANNEXATION, in a legal ſenſe, the act of joining, or 
uniting ſome leſs conſiderable thing to a greater. See Ab- 
JUNCTION. | | 

ANNEXED, ſomething joined to, or dependant of, another 
Thus we ſay ſuch a farm, ſuch an advowſon is annexed to 


ſuch a fee, ſuch a mannor, c. Charles VIII. inthe year 1486, | 


annexed Provence to the crown of France, 
ANNIENTEIF, or rather AntanTev, a term ſometimes uſed 

in law-books, in the fenſe of fruſtrated, or annulled. See 

ANNULLING. 


. 


2 It is of French original ; being formed of the verb Aveantir, | 


to bring to nothing, annihilate. 


ANNIHILATION *, the act of reducing a ſubſtance into no- 
thing; or of totally deſtroying and taking away its exiſtence. 
Sec SuBsTANCE, and Ex15TEXCE. 
* The word is compounded of ad to, and nbi nothing. | 
Annihilation ſtands oppoſed to creation : the one ſuppoſes 
ſomething made out of nothing, the other nothing made out of 
* ſomething. | 
All Amnihilation muſt be metaphyſical or ſupernatural : bo- 
dies naturally admit of changes and alterations in their form ; 
but not of Aznihilation. Sec Bopy, ALTERATION, Coxkur- 
-- T10N, &fc. | | | 
Some philoſophers object againſt this notion of Aunibilation; 


in that it ſuppoſes an act required thereto : whereas, accor-| 


ding to them, Annihilation maſt enſue upon God's merely 
cealing to act, or to create a thing. For, if the conſervation 
of a thing be a continued creation thereof ; as is almoſt uni- 
verſally allowed: it is evident a thing can no longer endure, 
than while God continues to create. | 
ANNI Nabiles, among law-writers, the legal age, at which 
a maid becomes fit for marriage; which is at twelve years. 
Sec Acr. | 13 a 
ANNIS Communibus. See the article Couuvvizus. 
ANNIVERSARY *, is properly the yearly return of any re- 
markable day: anciently alſo called a year-day, or mind-day, 
that is, a memorial-day. See Day, &c. 
The word is formed from annus and verto, in regard of its re- 
turning every year. : 
Anxrvzrsary Days, Dies anniverſarii, among our anceſtors 


more particularly denote thoſe days wherein themartyrdoms| 


of the ſaints were yearly celebrated in the church; as alſo 


days whereon, at every years end, men were wont to pray | 


for the ſouls of their deceafed friends.---Anniverſaria dies ideo 
repetitur defunctis, quoniam neſcimus qualiter eorum cauſa habea- 
tur in alia vit This was the reaſon given by Alcuinus in 
his divine offices. See NATATIIis. | 
ANNO Domini, q. d. in the year of our lord; the computation 
of time from the epocha of the incarnation of Jeſus Chriſt. 
| Sce res, CompuraTlION, INCARNATION, CFC. 
ANNOISANCE, or Naſance, in law, a hurt or offence, ei- 
ther to a public place, as a high-way, bridge, or common ri- 
ver; or to a private one, by lay ing any thing that may breed in- 
tection, by encroaching, or the like means. See Nusaxcx. 
ANXO1$4XCE is alſo uſed for a writ brought upon this tranſ- 
gireſſion. See NosaNc E. | | 
ANNOTATION *, a ſuccin& commentary, or remark on a 
book, or writing; in order to clear up ſome paſſage, or to 
draw ſome induction, or conſequence from it. 
Mr, and Norte. - 87 8 
* The word is formed of the Latin adnotatio; of ad and nata 
note.---The critics of the laſt age have alſo made learned Au- 
neotation on the ſcriptures, claſſics, Qc. | | 
ANNUAL, ſomething which returns every year, or cloſes at 
"" the end of the year. See daa. 
Thus we ſay an Annual or yearly feaſt, office, commiſſion, 
rent, revenue, income, c. See Anniversany. * 
The Annual motion of the earth, ſee proved under the article 
EAurn. 8 - 


- 


ce Com- | 


* 1 * 
A N. N. 


Anxvat Argument of Longtitude: See Arcuniexr. 

AnNuaL . — See the article Er Arr. une 

Annual Equation, of the mean motion of the ſun and mon 
and of the moon's apogee and nodes. See Equation, — 

N 8.1 <q ; 5 177 N. F bl 

The annual equation of the mean motion of the ſun de 

on the eccentricity of the carth's orbit; and is 1644 of thoſ, 

parts, whereof the mean diſtance between the ſun and the 

earth is 1000: whence by ſome, it is called the equation of 

the center, and when greateſt, is 1 degree 56', 20”, 

The greateſt annual equation of the moons mean motion is 


| -1r',” 40”.-of its apogee 20, and of its node 9, 30”, See 


8 2 wy 521 2 bor, g 
heſe four annual equations are always rtionable : 
that when any. of them is at the — ——— * 
alſo greateſt; and vice verſam· Hence the annual equation of 
the center (of the ſun) being given, the other three corre- 
ſponding eqzatzons will be given; ſo that one table (that is 
of the central equation) may ſerve for all. | a 
Axxuæl Leaves, are ſuch leaves as come up afreſh in the i ing, 
and periſh in winter. See Lzar;---Theſe ſtand oppoſed © 
Ever-greens.* Sce ExXA ff... 
Annual Plants, called alſo fimply Annals, are ſuch as only 
live their year, i. e. come up in the ſpring, and die again in 
autumn: and accordingly are to be recruited every year. 
See PLanT, and Peranxlal. "ek aA | 
ANNUALIA, yearly oblations anciently made by the relati- 
ons of deceaſed perſons, on the day of their death. See On- 
LATION, OnrT, c. ; : 
This day they called Trar-day, &c. and on it maſs was cele- 
brated with great ſolemnity. See Anntvernrary. .. | 
ANNUENTES * Muſculi, in anatomy, a pair of tranſverſe 
muſcles, at the root of the vertebre of the back, called alſo 
by Mr. Cowper, Red interni minores, becauſe they lie un- 
der the Red; majores. See RecTi. | 
© . are called Aunuentes, from Aunnere, to nod towards, be- 
cauſe they help to nod the head, or draw it directly down- 
Wards and forwards, See Ha MuscLs, &c, 
ANNUITY, a. yearly rent or revenue, paid either for term 
— os, or of years, or in fee and for ever. See Ravanus, 
x8, (oc. | N a 
In common law, the difference between a rent, and an 4 
nuity conſiſts in this, that rent is payable out of land; where- 
as an Aunnity charges only the perſon of the grantor : and 
that for the recovery of a rent, an action lies; whereas for 
that of an Aunuity, there only lies a writ of apy againſt 
the grantor, his heirs and ſucceſſors. | See Rant, War, Ac- 
T10N, c. Add, that Annuities are never taken for allets; 
as being no freeholds in law. See As8Ts. - 
he computation of the value of Aunuities on lives, &c. be- 
longs to political arithmetic... See Por tricar Arithmetic. 
Dr. Halley, in his obſervations on the Breflaw bills of mor- 
tality, ſhews, that it is 80 to 1, a perſon of 25 years of age 
does not die in a year. That it is 54 to one, à man of 40 
lives 7 years; and that one of 30 may reaſonably expect to 
live 27 or 28 years. So great a difference is there. between 
the life of man at different ages; that it is 100 to 1, one of 
20 lives out a year; and but 38 to 1 that one of 5o doth fo, 
Whence, and from ſome othet obſervations, he conſtructed 
the following table; ſhewing the value of Aunnities for eve 
ry fifth year of life to the bt. ; 


| Age. Years Purchafe.| Age. Years Purchaſe. 

Ty 10,8 40 10,7 | 
F144 ., JI. 45 9,91 
+10; 13,44 0 7 
15 13733 r „ 
20 1255 | D 60 Sp 
n 65 1 
30 11 70 3 
e inci ut Wa 


ANNULAR, Auxvraxis, ſomething that relates to, or te- 

ſembles, a ring, by the Latins call avzxlxs. See Rino. 

AnnuLar Cartilage,'or AnnULazs, is the ſecond cartilage ofthe 
larynx ; being round, and inveſting the whole larynx ; called 

- alſo Cricoides. See Laxynx and Cricoipss. 

AnnuLar Ligament, Ligamentum Aunutr Ant, is a ſtrong ligs- 
ment, encompaſſing the carpus or wriſt ; after the mannerof 
a bracelet. See Liu Wx. 

Its uſe is to connect or bind the two bones of the arm toge- 
ther; and alſo to reſtrain the tendons of the ſeveral muſcles 
of the hand and fingers, and to prevent their flying out of thei 

laces, when in action. See Ca — — Fino, Ce. 
he ligament of the tarſus is alſo nated Au, 
ament. See Tais. 
dd, that the ſphincter muſcle of the anus is alſo called Al- 
nularit, or Annular muſcle; from its figure. See Syninc- 


TER. 5 
eſs of the medulla 
urrounds 


AnnuLan Proceſs or Protuberance, is a . 
oblongata; thus called by Dr. Willis, in regard it {i 


Anwvar, is ſometimes uſed for the yearly rent, or income of a 
prebendary, &. See Fan, Ce. n een 


- the fame, much like a ring. * ä al 


. ˙· Sa ao tara 


* . 2 — © - % * . - a * > 
4 2 TE . - Sh = ,.,.+»a co wow ws ee aun rd APD eren 


CY? 


ano 


is alſo an epithet given the fourth fi 
] — the We ? See FINGER. ? ——_ 
NULET, lil ring; in heraldry, is 4 difference or mark 
f diſtin ion, which the fifth brother of any family ought to 
X in his eoat of arms: See DI1EFERENCE.- _ „ 
Bunaletr are alſo part of the coat-armour of ſeveral families : 
| 4 3 a mark of nobility, and j uriſdiction; 
o 


cuſtom 
m. See 


L nger; popular- 


— —_ TITURE, — 7 ö 
teQure, a Iquare mem in the 
9 — See Tab. Archit. 
and fig. 1. See alſo the articles 


Liftels, &c. See Fnlzr, 
is alſo uſed for a narrow flat moul 


is 
a column, viz. the baſes, c. as well as the 
capi - o 52 it encompailes the column round. 
An wh 


ich ſenſe Avw#wlet is frequently uſed for boguert 

. little 72 See:BAGUETTE, and ASTRAGAL, 

ANNULLING *, the aboliſhing of an act, proc 
tence, or. the 


ion, ABROGATION, 


Doric capital; under the 9 


lit. . arid fig. 24+ lit. . 

; 10 al CAPITAL. A. wi. 
hey are alſo called Tilla, 
LisT, &. ö 1 © "$111! 2 to 


other 


edure fen- 
Rxgc18S108, . 
The word is of ad and aullus, none, q. d. unde- 


* 6h. ing · . n * SUITS. 

| CIATE, ANNUN or ANNUNTIATA, a de- 

ang common to ſeveral orders, both religious and 
military ; inſtituted with a view to the annunciation. See 
OxD8R, and ANNUNTIATION. _ 
The firſt religious order of this King, | 
by ſeven Florentine merchants... Theſe are alſo called Ser- 
vaſes, 4.4, Servants. See SERVITES.: - | TI'S 
The ſecond was a nunnery at, Bourges founded by Joan 
ueen of France, after her * from Lewis XII. 
The third, was alſo a nunnery, founded by a Genoeſe lady 
in 1600. The fourth, à friary, founded by cardinal Torre- 


cremata, at Rome; which laſt are grown ſo very rich, that 


they give fortunes of ſixty Roman crowns to above 400 girls, 
on the anniverſary of the annunciation. : N 
Knights of the ANNUNCIATE, or ANNUNTIADA, a milita- 
order inſtituted in 1409. by Amadeus, duke of Savoy. See 
IGHT. 71 | 
It was at firſt called the order of the true lovers knots; in me- 
mory of bracelet of hair preſented to the founder by a lady: 
but upon the election of Amadeus VIII. to the pontificate, 
it 08 its name for that of the annunciate.  - p 
ANNUNCIATION *; the tidings which the angle Gabriel 
brought to the holy virgin, of the myſtery of the incarnation. 
See INCARNATION, SALUTATION, AVE, c. | 
The word is compounded of the Latin ad and awatio, I tell, I 
declare 3 of nuntizs, — The Greeks call it Eveſyt- 
10G, good tidings ; and yaups];op@-, Salutation. 
ANNUNCIATION is alſo-the name 
ally on the 25th of March, popularly. called Lady-day, in 
commemoration of that wond event. See FEAST. 
This feaſt appears to be of great antiquity in the Latin church. 
Among the ſermons of St. Auguſtin, who died in 430, We 
havetwo on the annxxciation, viz, the 17th and 18th. de ſands : 


| 


N 


ud jet there are much earlier teſtimonies of its uſe in the M. 


Greek church. Proclus 


who died in 446; Chryſoſtom, in 
47, and even Gregory T * 


( haumaturgus, in 295; have all of 
them diſcourſes on the awnnnciation. Rivet, Perkins, and 
ſome other Proteſtant writers after them, have indeed queſtion- 
ed theuuthenticneſs of the two homilies of Gregory I hauma- 
turgus, on the an##xciation; but Voſſius acknowledges them 


the genuine productions of that father. aha ae 
Add, that ſome authors are of opinion, that the feaſt was ori- 
be ſolemnized in honour of our Saviour; and that 
holding it in the name and honour of the virgin, is of a 
much later ſtanding. | Nt 5 
celebrate the awnurciation at 


Several of the eaſtern. churehes 
a different ſeaſon; from thoſe of the welt.---The Syrians call 
it baſcarach, g. d. ſearch, inquiry; and mark it in their ca- 

; lendar for the firſt day of December. The Armenians hold 

| Y ay — of January; thus anticipating the time, to pre- 


2 to receive their inveſtiture per 


e or] 


like. See —— CANCELLING, Cassa-| 


was inſtituted in 1232, 


a feaſt, celebrated annu-A 


* 
Ly 


AaNo 


| C4. 4 C3. . EE 
Such among the claſs of ſimples the onion, 
of mallows, leaves of A Kd 4 
Ne have alſo certain com medicines in the ſhops.x 
preg with this intention; and called by this name. Zuck is 
| axodyne balſam, made of Caſtile £ | 
and ſp t F . $035 oap, | vr, ſaffron, 
41. wine; digeſted in à ſand-heat. | It is recom- 
men ed not only fot 2 curing eaſe in the moſt racking ex- 
tremities of pain, but for aſſiſting in diſcharging the peccant 
. Matter that occaſioned it. erer. 
ee ee, e ek . e 
oarcar year, is the time .th 
| through. her ordie. | Sos Vaal NO. Me perth aiſes 
in the thor er common. year, is ſomewhat greater 
RN N ve ee 
NOMALOUS*, .irregslar; ſomething that deviates from 
"ie eee rate and >. 20Me that, deviates 
Kind, zer Kür de m et are e of the ſame 
be word is not compounded of the privative 4, and you, 
; for whence, on ſuch ae 
ariſe ? but it comes from the Greele 


law, as is uſually imagined 
duo the lat tyllable 24 
rough, irregular, formed of the privati 
* ** ar, formed of the privative 


, and N, 

ANOMALOUS verbs, in grammar, are ſuch. as 
their conjugations deviating 0¹ s of 
—_—_ by others. See VERB, and Coy JUGATION. | 
5 IC are axomaloxs verbs, irregular inflexions of words , in 

n anßunges.— In the Engliſh, all the irregularity in our 4 
_ Verbs, lies in the formation of the preter tenſe, and 

1 n cough Fa onl r . the native Teu- 

| words, and not of the foreign wo or- 

8 — Week CR g. * er * 

ne Principal irregularity ariſes from thequickneſs of our 

nunciation, whereby we change the conſonant 4 into 1 eu 


155 off the regular ending ed. | 
— for mixed, we write mix? ormix'd; for dwelled dwelt or 
well; for ſnatched ſnarch'd, &c.— But this is rather of the 
2 of a contraction than an irregularity ; and is complain- 
8 of by ſome of our politer writers as an abuſe much to the 
"advantage of our language, tending to disfigure it, and turn 
atenth part of our ſmootheſt words into cluſters of conſonants; 
ſable, in that our want of vowels has 


. 


28 


- 
5 


| irregular in 
m the rules of formula's ob- 


"Which is the more inexcu 
been the general complaint of the beſt writers. 


Another irreg larity relates to the preter tenſe, and paſſive 
participle, — us give, if it were regular, or formed accord- 
g to the rule, would make gived in the preter tenſe, and 


A P dy. participle, e Fer it makes 

, ven in the ve participle. | 

AN OMALY, in e een in the acci- 

dents of a word, whereby it deviates from the common rules 

or paradigms, whereby other words of the like kind are go- 
verned. , See Ix x ROL AR | 

NOMALY, in aſtronomy, is the diſtance of a planet from the 


aphelion or ee: or an irregularity in the motion of a pla- 
or apogee. See 


| in 
net, whereby it deviates from the ephetion 
3 | 2 | x gr | 
Kepler diſtinguiſhes three ki anomalies ; , eccen- 
tric, and true. | nes of gown n 
as, or Sizple ANOMALY, in the ancient aſtronomy, is the diſ- 
tance of a planet's mean place from the apogee. See PLACE. 
In the modern aſtronomy, it is the time wherein the planet 
moves from its aphelion A, to the mean place or point of its 
orbit I. (Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 1.) | | | 
Hence, as the arch, or the angle, or the ellipticarea ASI, is 
proportional to the time wherein the planet deſcribes the arch 
Al; that area may repreſent the mean awomaly.--- Or thus: 
the area SKA found by drawing a line LK, through the pla- 
'net's place, Fer to the line of the plides EA, till it 
cuts the circle DA, and drawing the line SK; may repreſent 
the mean ; for this area is every here proportional to 
. the former area 8 LA, as is d | by Dr. , lib. 3. 
Elem. Aftron. Phyfic. Matb. | I 
ANOMALY ef the eccentric, or of the centre, in the new aſtro 
nomy, is an arch of the eccentric circle AK, ( fig, 1.) in- 
cluded between the ium A, and a right line KL, drawn 
through the center of the planet I, perpendicularly to the line 
of the apſides AP. See EccanTRIC. | | + | 
In the ancient aſtronomy, it is an arch of the zodiac, termi- 
_: nated by the line of the apſides, and the line of the mean mo- 


tion of the centre. a ang Dane | 
| nate AxOMALY, is the angle at the ſun, ASI,, 

| whishaplanet's diſtance from the aphelium, AI, appears un- 
der; or it is the angle or area, taken proportional to the time 
moves from the meanplacel, to its aphe- 


in which the planet 

' lion A. . 1 { 1 "1, L » I644 4hd 4 3 
rr it will be the diſtance of his 
The true — being given, the mean one is eaſily found: 

nt it is-difficult to find the true avomely from the mean one 


gave in the preter 


* 


w © 


es falling in lent: but the Greeks make no ſcruple of. 
| oa ram. 2-4 feſtival even in lent. See LENT. % 7 | 
"JEWS give the title annwrcration to 1e ce- 
| remony of their paſſover, diz: that wherein they explain the 
0: origin, and, occaſion, of the ſolemnity.--- T bis explanation 
ANSETT. Haggada, . 4 axyanciation. 
ede a Ri | Seo the article Ring. 9 907 64 
Noba: underſtood of ſuch as 
calm and aſſu PAIN. #15 top © Gents 
ris the firſt, proper, called alſo por 
And proper er, which rather ſtupify than 
| Peevinte ucing aſtupor,drowtfineſs or ſleep. 
eſe ate N n 
dee e by io" 


Y SY 5 * 
8 


trated e cloid, are not 33 
- thod of E eee 
nens Gunar ende. 


ee 


* % . a 
CLAM: 1 
- ” 11 . b 


forced to have recourſe to mation. Ward, fn his 4-| 


| Browortia Getmetrica, takes the angle A $1, at the focus where 
” en nor, for the mean 4 1 whith will neatly repre- 
ſent is, if te orbit of the planet be not very eecentric; and thus 
- eafily fofyes the problem. But this method does not hold 
ok the orbit of Mats, as being more eccentrie than rhoſe of 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews how to effect even this; and when 
his correction is made, and the problem ſblved, according to 
- Ward's bypotHefls; Sir Ifacc affirtns, that even in the orbit 
RT a eng ns 
O youort, in chure - 
"| ketics, Wi dene any fimilitade between the Hence of the 
„ 
exthex 75 9 e, compoſed of the ptivative &, and 5,490 
| filay, teſembliny, 7. 4, t. diſſimilar. 


1 


Auomd ans was the name whereby the pure Arians were di- 


ſuinguiſhed ini the fourth century, fit regard they not only de- 
ned the conſubſtantiality of the word, but even aſſerted, that 
he was of 4 nature different from that of the father: In con- 
tradiſtinction to the Semi-Atiatis, who indeed denied the con- 
ſubſtantiality of the word, but 6wn'd at the ſame time, that 
be was like the father. See Attn, and Saut-Anian, 
The Semi-Arians condemned the Anomeans in the council of 
Seleucla, and the Aucan condemned the Semi-Arians in 
their turn, iti the councils of Conſtantinople and Antioch ; 


eraſing the word dhe out of the formula of Rimini, an 
that o 8 and proteſting that the Word had not 
only a different ſub 

of che father. Whence they came to be called aaHν. See 
HomMeovsra 


” 
— — 


ANONY MOUS * ſomething that is nameleſs ; or to which 


no name is affixed, See Nanz. ; | 
® [t is derived from the Greek aD, without name, formed 
of the ptivative a, and oyopuc, romen, name. 
The term is chiefly applied to books which do not expreſs 
their authot's name, and to authors whoſe names are unknown. 
Decker, advocate of the impetial chamber of Spires ; and 
Placcius of Hamburg, have given treatiſes of anonymous books. 
---Burc. Gotth. Struvius, treats of learned men Who have en- 
deavouted to divine the Authors of anonymous books. 
ANOREXY, Aso IA *, in medicine, an inappetency, or 
loſs of appetite. See Arrzrirx. 25 
pc The mo is compounded of the privative a, and optyoudas 
to, I deſire. | 
e is properly a longer continuance than is natural, 
without a deſire to eat. See Foop, Fasr in, Disrasrs, Te. 
If the thought, or the ſight of proper food, create a fickneſs 


in the ſtomach, or a tendency to vomit ; it is more properly] 


called a an] %. See NauszA. 
Anorexia, is chiefly conſidered as a 8 of ſome other 
diſotder, from which the curative indications are to be taken, 
and afterwards ſtomachics uſed. See Sromacnic, | 
ANS, in aſtronomy, thoſe apparently prominent of 
the planet Saturn's ou gs ye in its opening and appear- 
ing like handles to the body of that planet. See Sa run, and 
Rins. | n 
® The word is Latin ; and literally fignifies Bundler, or ears, 
ANSCOTE, in our ancient law books, the ſume With Aublote. 


See Scor, | 
ANGEL Weight. See Aunseu Wedght. 
 ANSELM's 4. See the article Aur. | rl 0 
' ANSPESSADES, or Lanerzs3avzs, a Kind of inferior officers 
in the foot, below the corporals, and yet above the common 
centinels. See CokrokAx, e. 

The word is formed of the Italian lancia exrate, f. 4. bro» 
ken lance ; which was occaſioned hence, that they were ori- 


rally disbanded who, for want ' of other ſub+ 
| rr | 


There are uſually four, or tive in each company. | 

ANSWER, in a law ſenſt. See Rxzyoxcs, Rxrricartox, 
Rezomovun, Er. | | 
Forex» Axwvir, See the article Fokzrox. Zei 
ANTA , in the ancient atchiteQture, a uure column, of pi- 
taſter, placed at the corners of the walls of temples, and o- 
ther edifices. | See Perun, Turi, Be. 
* They wk their mane, B. to Mr. Pema, from the 
3 ante, before; becauſe placed before the walls and 
on of buildings tofecure, or ſtrengchen then. 

The ane {food out of the wall, with a ptojecture tha! to 
dme eighth of their face, provided there were no ornament 
that. had ia -gres ute but it was a rule that the pro- 
jecture of the antæ ſhould always equal to that of che tna - 


ANTAGONIST *, AnTacoumra, the uncients de · 
notes aun ad in battle. zu zd 33411 51 * 
me wan i formed from de (Greek li, n againft and 
«yore, I contend, or ſtruggle. hk 
àu this tone the word is talher ufbd in 'fptakoing of Fportive 
— —_— in ſerious dghting. . 
 Anraconnralodenotes oneofthe parties in literary corhbats 


diſputes. See Disrurz, OerongenT, RazronpanT, (fc. 


AnTaconisT Maxſcles, in anatomy, are thoſe which have oppo» 
ſite functions. | 


See Muzcis. 


arice, but alſo a will different from that] 


ANT 


Such are the flexor and extenfor of n limb, the r 

of contra&s it, and the other drags it out. Scr Rar 

oh ney ng CHA 251 Fog oi 
e have ſome ſolitary cles, without Auggen: 

| 144 1 c. See Haanr; De. _ A; % 

ANTANACEASIS *, a Sure in. cherorie ; bench) 

ume word is repeated, but in a different Ggnification. — 


Ann 5 the RENT. 

wig, The word comes from the Greek av. and | 
t, I firike again, Try Ad, Fiſares 
ANTANAGOGE, Aﬀereywyn, 2 in rhe 


e eee 
| crimes. See „ > — D EPIBN * Other 
Teepe, Fe ba + Tx" 
3 
rizon. See Sr, Hontzow, e. RN 
eee eee 

the ſoutꝶ pole. See Crack. 0419/03 2 5 

e e eee. 

the north pole, called the archic circle. See Aucrie Cirek, 


dJANTARES, in aſtronomy, the — — 3 heart; a fixed fr 
ſtell 


of the firſt itude, in the conſtellation ſcorpio.—Its 10n. 
gitude, latitude, c, See among the reſt of the conſtellau- 
ANTECEDENT #, in the ſchools, ſomething that pet, 
in s, ſo that 

| or goes before another, in reſpe& of time. 


® The word is 0 the Latin propoſition own, befor, 
it oppoſed to 


and cedens of cedeve, to go. In which 
ſubſequent. See SunsBQUENT. 
AnTrctvent Decree, is a decree preceding ſome other 
or ſome action of the creature, or the — — of that a&i- 
on. See Dzcazx.---It is a point much controverted, whe- 
ther predeſtination be a decree antecedent to faith, or ſubſe 
quent thereto? Sec PxeDuSTINATION. 
AnTecevexT Will, or Defire, is that which precedes ſome other 
will or deſire, or ſome knowledge or previſion. —Thus we 
fay, God by a ſincere, but antecedent deſire, wills all men to 
to be ſaved : that is, this ſincere deſire of God precedes, and 
does not ſuppoſe, the knowledge of their faith and repen- 
tarice. See Sciznct, Pancttxce, Ce. 
By the way it muſt be noted that the term antecedent is only 
applied to God in reſpect of the order of nature, not of an 
order of ſuceeſſion; for that God, by reaſbn of his infinite 
perfectlons, ſees and foreſees both at the ſame time: afterthe 
ſame manner he alſo wills, and not ſucceſſively, one thing 
after another.---Yet does not this hinder, but that God may 
will one thing on occaſion of another, or have ſuch a defire 
on occaſion of ſuch a previſion; which divines call the u- 
der of nature, in contradiſtinction to that of time. 
AxTzespent Neceſſity. See the article Naczssirr. 
AnTzegpexr, in logic, denotes the firſt propoſition of an enthy- 
meme, or of an argument which only conſiſts of two mem- 
_ — ates Paorosrrion, Cc. | 
no tion hereto, the latter is called the conſequent. bee 
Comma tar, Concluaon, Se. 158 
hus in the argument cegito, ergo ſum, I think, and therefore 
exiſt ; cogito is the — Foie thus called becauſe i 
precedes the ergo, or the cepula of the argument. 
ANTECEDENT of 4 Ratio, denotes the firſt term, or that which is 
compared with the other. Sec Rario, and Txx. 
Thus, if the ratio be @ :'6, or of 2 to; & is ſaid to be the 
antecedent. © | a | | 
AnTzcevent Signs, are ſuch ſymptoms of diſorder as apper 
before a diſtemper is ſo formed as to be reducible to any 
particular claſs, or proper denomination. - See Sten, and 
SYMPTOM. | „ 

Anracasvant in grammar, the word which a relative refen to. 
See RutarTive. 1 | 


ANTEGEDENCY, Arrzctvexce. See Auracronnr, and 
ANTECEDENTIA, * | 3Q 
ANTECEDENTIA aſtronomers, —When a planet 


appears to move weſtward; contrary to the order or courſe 
of the figns ; as from Taurus towards Aries : it is ſaid to 
move, in artetedentia. See Planar, Our; Stow, Wc. 
On the 1 when ſt goes eaſtward or forward, from 
Aries towards Taurus; it is {aid to move is confequrems. 
See PxECESSION of the et ST ROLLR 1h | 

ANTE R. one tft goes before, of lends mother. Ste 
Pazcunsox, PxzpaEczSOR, 2 — 

The termis particularly 2 1 Adi wan for a public 
rofeſſor, who teaches, or lectures the civil law. _ 

A CHAMBER *, of — kn outer —— 
before the princ | an apartment; where 
ſervants ale en dg rey perſen to be ſpoken 
ithal is at leiſure, e. See APART : | 
Ne Daves is 2 25 dicke Latin . You CI 

ANTECHRIST. See the article Auricnaa r. 
ANTEDATE, a ſpurious date, prior to the true date of 2 
writing, inſtrument, act, deed, ot the like. See Darn, E 
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A peeſent the germ in ned in a fe 
4 applicd to oertuin —— — af 


ANT 


ANTEDILUVIAN, ſomething before the deluge. See | 


DELUGE. 


In this ſenſe, thoſe generations from Adam, tilt Noah's flood, | 


e called antediluvians 5 and thoſe. ſince deſcended from 


Noah, to the preſent time, are called poſtdilwviens. See Ack, 


e A 1 
ANTHESPHORIA®, inantiqui a feaſt celebrated in Sicily, 
8 . e . 


Dr. Burnet, and Dr. Woodward differ very widely about the 


dan world; the formet imagines its face and appear- 
ee ooth, equable, and in all reſpects Ae 
from what we now it to be. x | 
The latter on the conrary cadeavoury to prove, that the face 
of the terraqueous globe. before the deluge was the ſame as it 
| is now, vis, unequal, Kinn into mo and dales, 
and having likewiſe aſea, lakes, and rivers ; that this ſea was 
ſalt as ours is 3 was ſubjeR to tides, and poſſeſs'd nearly the 
' ſame ſpace and extent that it now does; and that the antedi- 
 Juvias world was ſtock' d with animals, vegetables, metals, 
minerals, c. that it had the ſame poſition in reſpedt of the 
ſan which ours now hath, its axis not being parallel, but in- 
lined, as gt preſent, to the plane of the ecliptic; conſe- 
auentiy chat there were then the ſame ſucc of wea- 
— and the fame viciſſitudes of ſeaſons, as now. See TER- 
RAQUEOUS, MOUNTAIN, Sc. See alſo Foss1L, c. ö 
ANTEJURAMENT L M, or PR&JURAMENTUM, by our 
anceſtors alſo called jaramentum c &; an oath which 
both the accuſer and accuſed were anciently obliged to make 
before any. trial or purgation. See OATH and PURGATION. 
| The accuſer was to ſwear that he would proſecute the crimi- 
nal; and the accuſed was to make oath on the very day that 
he was to undergo the ordeal, Cc. that he was innocent of 
« fact of which he was charged. See ORDEAL. 
the accuſer failed, the criminal was diſcharged; if the ac- 
cuſed, he was intended to be guilty, and was not to be ad- 
mitted to purge himſelf by the ordeal. See Couzar, 
Dver, Se | . 
ANTEPAGMENTA, or ANTIPAGMENTA, in the ancient 
architecture, the jaumbs of a door, or lintels of a window. 
See Dook, and WixDow. | f | 
The word is alſo uſed for theentire chambraule, i. e. the door- 
caſe, or window+-frame. See CHAMBRANLE. _ 
ANTEPENU LTIMA*, or ANTEPENULTIMATE, in gram- 
mar, the third ſyllable of à word, e the 
latter end; or the laſt ſyllable. but two. See Won, and 


* ANT 


of roſes. This is held more aſtringeri than the reſt of the 

thers apply the name AnTHERA to thoſe little tufts, or 
knobs whic ow on the of Ang. or 
more uſhally Salted porn ops the ſtamina of flowers z 


Pluto, 


| Antheſphoria ſeem to de the ſame thing with the f 
the Latins; and anſwers to the — — 
ANTHESTERIA, in antiquity, * 
the Athenians, in honour of Bacchus. $112 
ebe moſt natural 1 err 
1 7 cuſtom at thi to offer g 
of flowers to Bacchus. r 
Some are of opinion it took its name from the month avcbe- 
ferion, wherein it was celebrated. —Others pretend, that it 
was not the name of any particular feaſt, but that all the 
feaſts of Bacchus, were ealled anthefteriso. 
The antheſteria laſted three days, the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth day of the month; each of which days had a 
name ſuited to the proper office of the day.—The firſt day 
of the feaſt was called aivory1e, i. e. opening of the veſſels, 
in regard on this day they tapped the veſſels, and taſted the 
win — The ſecond they called xen, compis, the name of a 
meature, containing the weight of about ten Joungs: on this 
day they drank the wine prepared the day before. The third 
day they called xu]pe, kettles : on this day they boiled all 
ſorts of pulſe in kettles ; which however they were not al- 
lowed to taſte, as being offered to Mercury. 
n *, a church book in uſe among the Greeks. 
ee GREEK. 2 nennen a 
It is called a deen, f. d. Forilginm, or & collection of 
flowers, See Ane. i 
The aythologion is a ſort of breviary or maſt - book, containing 
the daily offices addreſſed to our Saviour, the virgin, and the 
principal ſaints ; with other common ,offices of prophets, a- 
poſtles, 8, pontiffs, and confeſſors,. according to the 


SrILAI S. r ee 
The word is com of che prepoſitian ante, before z ; 
mate, laſt but one. See PENULTIMATE. - | 


certain previous matters, requiſite to a more ealy and 

| 4 of the doctrine of predicaments or categories. 
ee PREDICAMENT> m rr * Fox 

uch are definitions of common terms; as equivocals, uni- 

vocals, Ac. See DgrmITION, Dyno, 6. 
Tdey are thus called, becauſe treated DL Ariſtotle, before the 
ney . tha; thread of the diſcourſe might not af- 
ter wards be intertrupted. 7 a 3 
ANTERIONY, or e ſomething before another, 
1 m re O ace. q LY + Wi 
Ne ron E. Lait sed of ths. Pers any, be 


The word ;is 


The dender eh ade bab for plains, and byrah 
* 1 her a4 a 7 [ARM | my, . 
Wy .thus \peefo INN 177 7 


is fingin ns gc I 1 of this | 
g N e re 3 4 ., 

eee . u Diodoris and Perg 
| P Fortyadbs has wrote exprefly of the order of Au- 


: thems, de antiphonarum or dine. 211. 


20 
- 
© 


AN Needed 15 the particular Golumaity in 


of &, ſaffron, 2 n 


Some c 
confine the awhersto the yellowiſh part in the 


Greek rite. See Bxtviaky, Mass, Orrick, e. | 
ANTHOLOGY®*, AxTHoLoGta, a diſcourſe or treatiſe of 
© flowers. See FLOWER. | | 


See ORDER, and Kor. | | | 

The knights of this order wore a collar of gold, with a her- 
mit's girdle, to which hung a crutch and a little bell. 
Some authors mention another order of St Anthony in Ethio» 
pia, inſtituted in 30. T5900 

K. ANTHONY's Fire, See ErvsIPELas, and Frag. 
ANTHORA“ a medicinal plant, of the aconite kind, having 
yellow flowers, reſembling helmets, growing chiefly on the 
mountains in Switzerland and Savoy. po 
This is otherwiſe called antichors, as being reputed an an- 
tidote againſt the thorg ; ſometimes aconitum /alutiferum; 
| in Engliſh the bl flower. See Aconirte. 

Te root is chiefly in uſe. It is of a warm bitteriſh taſte, and 
reputed cardiac and alexipharmic, much of the ſame quali- 
ties with contrayerva root; on which account ſome alſo deno- 
minate it the German contrayerva, though it now only obtains 

in few officinal compoſitions, See CONTRAYERVA. | 

ANTHOS, , in its original Greek, ſignifies flower; but 
dy — of excellency is 2 to roſemary, ſo as to 
— $ only flowers of roſemary. See ROSEMARY- 
HOSATUM Atm. Sec the article Ar. 
ANTHRACOSIS*, 2 diſeaſe; of the eyes, occaſioned by a 
corrofive ulcer, either in the bulb of the eye, or the eyelids, 
eovered with akin and: wnended with « general ſwelling af 
parts oining. ET 4 
, is 2 and denotes an inflammatiog 
” * ] reſembling a coal ess * cool. See An- 
MF THkat © TIMELESS 


„ literally: ſignif ifies a cagl ; and ; ” 

tively, a ſcab or * by moo! by a 2 aun 12a h, 

4s it burns the and oceafions ſharp pains. 

The þ + Sk is the ſame with what is perks”, of denominated 

caro and carb. The cure is attempted with eataplaſms 

of Theriae, Land. Allium, cep cocf. ſapo wit, Fe. See Cak- 
BUNCLE. x) 


ANTHROPOLOGY®,. Arno, a diſcourſe, or 
treatils upon man, or humane nature; conũdered as in 2 


oC p 413 % be mor — * x | 
© The word L compounded of bps wet) man, , dif- 
Anbropolgy includes the conſideration both of the human * 


AnTrtoromorRPHITRES were 


ANT 


ANT 


dy and ſoul; with the laws of their union, and the effects 
— as ſenſation, motion, c. See Boy, SOUL, SEN- 


SATION, MoTION, &. | 


ANTHROPOLOGY,, is particularly uſed in theology for a way 


of ſpeaking 0 God, after the manner bf men; by attribut- 


ing human parts to him; as eyes, hands, ears, anger, joy, Oc. 


See ANTHROPOPATHY, &c. "= #2 

We have frequent inſtances of anthropology in holy Scripture, 

by which we are only to underſtand the effect, or the thing 
Which God does, as if he had hands, &c. 


ANTHROPOMANCY *, ANTHROPOMANTIA; a method 


of divination, performed by inſpecting the viſcera of a perſon 


deceaſed. See DlVt NATION. | | 
ee The word is of ap, man, and Hai leia, 


divination. 
ANTHROPOMORPHITE *, in a general ſenſe, one who 
attributes to God the figure of a man. 


See GoD, &. 
* The word comes from the Greek ay, man, and Hoęęn, 
ſhape. 
— a ſect of ancient heretics, Who, 
taking every thing fpoken of God in the Scriptures in a lite- 
ral ſenſe; imagined he had real hands, feet, c. 
The paſſage they chiefly inſiſted on, was that in Geneſis, 
where it is ſaid that God made man after his own image. 


ANTHROHOPATHY *, a figure, expreſſion or diſcourſe, 


whereby ſome paſſion is attributed to God; which properly 
belongs only to man. See Gop, PAss ion, Fc. 
The word is compounded of &yFowTrog, man and w-, 


paſſion. 
Autbropopathy is frequently uſed promiſcuouſly with opo- 
logy ; yet in ſtrictneſs they onght to be diſtinguiſhec as the 
genus from the ſpecies. Anthropology may be underſtood of 
any thing human attributed to God ; but axthropopathy, on- 
ly of human affections, paſſions, ſenſations, c. See Ax- 
THROPOLOGY., 


ANTHROPOPHAGI*, people who feed on human fleſh. 


The word is compounded of the Greek ay3ewro, man, and 
payer, dere, to eat. | | 
The primitive Chriſtians were accuſed by the heathens of be- 
ing aut bropophagi, of celebrating Thyeitez epulæ, and al- 
lowing Oedipodei concubitus; as appears from Tatian, Ter- 
tullian in his Apolegetics, cap. VII 
lib. IV. They armed that the Chriſtians in the myſteries 
of their religion, killed a child, and feaſted on its fleſh. 'T his 
calumny was grounded on what they had heard of the Eu- 
chariſt, and the Communion. See EucarisT, Commu- 
NION, ALTAR, &c. bh _ 
HROPOPHAGIA, the act or habit of eating human 
fleſh. See ANTHROPOPHAGI. | | 
Some authors trace the original of this barbarous cuſtom, as 


high as the deluge; and attribute it to the giants.—Pliny, | 


mentions Scythians and Sauromatans ; Solinus, Ethiopians ; 
and Juvenal, Egyptians, who accuſtomed themſelves to this 
horrible repaſt.-Livy tells us, that Hannibal made his ſol- 
diers eat human fleſh, to render them more fierce and daring 
in battel. In the ſouthern parts of Africa, and in ſome parts 
of America; this horrid practice is ſaid ſtill to obtain. * 

Some phyſicians vainly think they have diſcovered the prin- 


- ciple of anthropophagy, and that it conſiſts in an acrid attrabi- 


lary humour, which being lodged in the coats of the ventri- 
cle, produces this voracity. 


M. Petit has diſputed the queſtion, whether or no axthropo- 


| phagy, be contrary to nature? 
ANN, 


An, is a prepoſition uſed in compoſition with ſeveral 
words both in Greek, Latin, Engliſh Oe. indifferent ſenſes. 
In Engliſh, it ſometimes ſignifies before; as in antichamber, 
a place before the chamber. In which caſe it has the ſame 
meaning with" the Latin, ante, before. - DES 
Sometimes again it fignifies contrary, or oppoſite : and is then 
derived from the Greek aii, contra, againſ. 

In this latter ſenſe, the word makes part of the name of va- 
rious medicines, to denote ſome peculiar or ſpecific virtue in 


them againſt certain diſeaſes; ſuch e. gr. are antivenereals, 


antiſcorbutics, antinephritics, & c. 


Though the prepoſition is frequently omitted on theſe occa- 


ſions, without any alteration of the ſenſe,” as in nephritics, 
arthritics, aſthmatics, CG . | PIER 


ANT1, in matters of literature, is a title -_ to divers pieces: 


written by way of anſwet; to others, w 
annexed to the ui: See SATT. 
See the Anti df M. Baillet; and the Anti- Bullet of M. Me- 
nage: there are alſo Auti-Menagiana, &c. Cæſar the dicta- 
tor wrote two book by way of anſwer to what had been ob- 


oſe names are uſually 


jected to him by Cato; which ne called Au- Catonert; men- 


tioned by Juvenal, Cicero, Sc. Vives aſſures us, he had 
feen Czfar's anti -catones in an ancient library. ä 


ANTIADES, a term uſed by ſome writers for the glan- 


dules, and kernels, more commonly called comſils and almonds 
of the ears. See Tonsil, Ar Mond, Cc. | . 


. 


ANTIADIAPHORISTS*;[Anttaviartiontit®; oppoſite to 


the adiaphoriſts. See Ablr non. TORT 1011 


® The word is compounded of the Greek arri, contre, againſt, 
nd af hoes; indifferent. 
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˖ d they give ſeveral inſtances 
of this inhuman hunger, even among their own patients. 


and Salvian de Provid. : 


| 


| 


* 


| 
| 


ANT 


This name was given, in the fourteenth centur 19 74 
1 — iſavowed the epiſcopal juriſdi bo ru 
ny of the church ceremonies, retained g 
218 5 ee Lv arnAx , d by the moderate Lu- 
in tlie ancient poetry, a foot, conſiſtin 
of three ſyllables; the two firſt whereof ate Ny 
third bor: See, Foot. "RP are long, and the 
uch are the wofds cantare, virtute, Exanre; &c. . 
It is fo called as being contrary to the . firſt ſy1- 
bie whereof is ſhort, and the two laſt long; as in pe. 
ANTICARDIUM, in anatomy, c. that hollow part under 
the breaſt, juſt againſt the heart, commonly called the p;; 
the 41 7 3 ed alſo rr cordis. e 
e word is compounded o 4 contre; againſt, « A, 
Ju, tor, heart. With Em nov 
ANTICHRESIS in the civil law, a covenant or convent; 
whereby a perfon borrowing money of another, engages or 
makes over his Iands or goods to the creditor, with the uſe 
and occupation thereof, for the intereſt of the money lent 
This covenant was allowed of by the Romans, among whom 
uſury was prohibited: it was afterwards called mort age, to 
diſtinguiſh it from a ſimple engagement, where the fruits of 
the ground were not alienated, which was called vif gage 
See MorTGaAce, HyPoTHECA, Ce. : 
ANTICHRIST*, in a general fenſe, denotes an adverſary 
of Chrift, who denies that the Meſſiah is come, See ME. 
SIAH. 


* The word is compounded of the Greek arri contra, againſt, 


_ 

In which ſenſe, Jews, Infidels, Se. may be ſaid to be anticbriſi. 

ANTICHRIST, is more particularly uſed for a tyrant who is 
to o_ on earth, toward the end of the world; to make 
the ultimate proof of the ele&@; and to give a ſhining inſtarice 
of the divine vengeance, before the laſt judgment. 

The bible and the fathers all ſpeak of anricbriſt as a ſingle 
man; though they aſſure withal, that he is to have divers 
precurſors or fore-runners,—Yet many proteſtant writers ap- 
ply to the Romiſh church, and the pope who is at the head 
of it, the ſeveral marks and ſignatures of antichriſt enumera- 
ted in the Apocalypſe; which would rather imply antichriſt 
to be a corrupt ſociety, or a long ſeries of — pon- 
tiffs, than a ſingle perſon. 
However, the my: having been maturely debated at the coun- 
cil of Gap, held in 1603, a reſolution was taken thereupon, 
to inſert an article in the confeſſion of faith, whereby the 
pope is formally declared to be antichriſt.--Po lement Vill 
we read, was to the life with this deciſion; and even 
king Henry IV. of France was not a little mortified to be 
thus declared, as he termed it, an imp of anticbriſt. 

The learned Grotius maintains that Caligula was extichrift 
but neither does this quadrate with his appearance at the 
of the world. | | ; 
Father Malvenda, a Spaniſh jeſuit, has publiſhed a large and 
learned work, de antichriſto, in thirteen books. In the firſt 
he relates all the opinions of the fathers with regard to anti- 
chriſt. In the ſecond he ſpeaks of the time when he ſhall 
appear; and ſhews that all the fathers who ſuppoſed anticbri 
to be near at hand, judged the world was near its period. 
the third he diſcourſes of his origin and nation; and ſhews 
that he is to be a Jew, of the tribe of Dan: this he founds on 
the 3 of the fathers; on the paſſage in Geneſis XLIX. 
Dan ſhall be a ſerpent by the way, &c. On that of Jeremy VIII. 
16. where it is ſaid, be armies of Dan ſhall devour the earth; 
and on the Apocal 125 cap. VII. where St. John enumerat- 
ing all the tribes of Iſrael, makes no mention of that of Dan. 
In the fourth and fifth books, he treats of the ſigns of a. 


* 


cbriſi. In the ſixth, of his reign and wars. In the ſeventh, 


of his vices. ' In the eighth, of his doctrine and miracles. In 
the ninth, of his perſecutions : and in the reſt, of the coming 
of Enoch and Elias, the converſion of of pes the reign of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and the death of autichriſt, after having 
three years and a half. SeeMiLLENARY. ' 1 
ANTICHTHONES*, in  geograph are thoſe people who in- 
habit countries diametrically oppoſite to each other. . 
 ® The word is compounded of arri, contra, and x Or, 7trr%, 
_ earth. —They are ſometimes alſo called by Latin writers a. 


ITAL gene. | \'AQd | „ . 

In which ſenſe, axtich:hoxes amounts to much the fame with 
what we more uſually call axtipodes. ' See ANTIPODES. + 
ANTICHTHONES, is alſb uſed in ancient writers to denote the in- 
haditants of the contrary hemiſphere. | 

In which ſenſe anticbebones differ from antwci and antipodes- 

The ancients conſidered the earth as divided by the equa 
| Into two hemiſperes, the northern and ſouthern ; and 

' thoſe who inhabited one of theſe hemiſpheres were 

-: axtrohtboxes to thoſe of the other. is; 
ANTICIPATION,' che a& of preventing, or being before- 
hand, with a perſon or thing; or of doing a thing before 

ld: paring x ptyimary;lemotes the ' it before i 
| 3 N 
Kals. dug. Süden a debt was not yet become due; he a. 


cipatedithe time of payment. See DiscounT, c. 
ANTICIPATION, in philoſophy; See PRANOTION. 
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ICOR, ANTICOEUR, or avant cœur, among farriers, is 
uſually deſcribed as a preternatural ſwelling, of the ſize and 
figure of an apple, occationed by a ſanguine and biljous hu- 
mour; and appearing. in a horſe's breaſt oppoſite to his heart. 
A late writer affirms, that the generality Of authors on that 
ſubject have been miſtaken as to this diſeaſe; atttibuting it to 
the heart, hence it is by Solleyſel called che ſelling of ebe 
pericardium Whereas it.is;xeally an inflammation in the gul- 
let, and throat; and the ſame that in human bodies is called 
the angina, Or guinanc). e 

ANrTICUS Serra, major ANTICUS.Y .. 
Serratns minor Au rIc . See I SERRATUS. 
Peronens, ANTICUS- - | PERONEUS. 
Tibialis ATI 7 TWIAIISs. 
A\NTIDACTYLUS, 4 name given by ſome to à kind o 


PLAGUE, CON TAO N, PRESERVATIV 
* The word is 


from, the Greek ayrt, againſt 
Ida, 1 give; - as beivg ſomething given / againſt poiſen, 
either by way of medicine, or preſervative. 


AxTIDOTE, is alſo. uſed to ſignify. a medicine taken to pre- 
ys the ill effects of ſome other, for inſtance; poll n. See 
Magnin: i bb uu YEWE a 
In which fenſe the word has the ſame ſignificgtion with a- 
lexipharmic, n counterpoiſon. Sce ALEXIPHAR- 
MIC, COUNTER-POISON, £T'e." -!.; Fs \ N 4} ö 
ANTIENT.. See the article ANCIENT. 4 
ANTIHECTICS, AnTIHEcTICAs,. remedies againſt hectical 
diſorders; See. HEC Tic. rent } 41 
ANTIHECTICUM Pozerss, in pharmacy, a celebrated chymical 
preparation; made of equal quantities of tin, and chalybeated 
regulus of antimony, by unte them in a large crucible, 
and putting to them, by little and little, three times the quan- 
tity of nitre: the deronation being over, the whole is waſhed 
with warm water till no ſaltnefs remains. + read 
It is a ver penetrating medicine, making way into the mi- 
nuteſt pallages, and ſearching even the nervous cells; whence 
its uſe in hectic diſorders, from which it derives the name. 
lt is applied to good perpole in heavineſſes of the head, giddi- 
neſs, and dimneſs of fight, whence proceed apoplexics and 
epilepſies; and in all af: dons and foulneſſes of the viſcera 

the lower belly is reckoned inferior to nothing. Thus it 
ns in the jaundice, dropſies, and all kind of cachexies.— 
Quincy adds, that there is ſcarce a preparation in the 
22 pharmacy of greater efficacy in moſt obſtinate chro- 
rn EE ITT 
ANTILOGARITHM, the complement of the logarithm of 
As tangent-or ſecant; or the difference of that logarithm 
om the logarithm of ninety. degrees. See LOGARITHM, 
and COMPLEMENT. ng of * rt 0. 
TILOGY*, ANTILOGIAz a contradiction. between two 
"Es, or — * an author. See — »« or bbq 
Word is Greek, &y7/Xoyies g. d. contrary ſaying. 
* has publiſhed a large inder of the ſeeming antilagies in 
* ble, 5. c. of texts which apparently contradict each o- 
_ but which ate explained and reconciled by hini, in his 
3 mments on the bible. Dom. Magri, a Malteſe of the ora- 
— in Italy, has attempted the like; but has done little 
© than rehearſe what occurs of that kind in the principal 
ANT Ihe eg See ANTINOMY. NEA 
clock NSIUM, AvTifuroror, a kind of conſecrated table- 
ya  vccaſionly uſed in the Greek church, in plates whiere 
Fo no proper altar. See ALTAR. 1 thod »tto "15 
conf..." Oblerves, that in regard the Greeks had but few 
thin 3 churches; and that conſecrated altars art. not 
wb eaſy to be removed: that church has for many ages 
Am le of certain conſecrated ſtuffs, or linens called 48. 
enſia, to ferve the purpoſes thereof. | 


*NTIMONARCHI > AL; ſomething that oppofes or 
Nenn c, or-kingly government. ." 8 Mo- 


dee Neeber is frequently uſed in the ſenſe of republices. 
TA l. 5 
| 8, in medicine, den e preparations of anti- 
mony ; or remedies where — ot is * 
ny; or r | antimony is the baſis, or 
Jer. dent. See ANTIMONY. - * 


may be ſo quali 
age er en only alterative. Sec EM ETG, CATHARTIC, 
Co 1m | it £3 18 , 
Dr. Quincy aſſures us, that there are no. medicines in phar- 

' Macy. to be compared. with theſe in maniacal affections: for 


| 


harder: whence alſo it is called marra/its of lead; and its me- 


| 


1: 


| 


| 


1 


ANT 
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Antimonials are chiefly of an emetic tendency; though they 
ed as to become either cathartic, or diapho- 


that there are no emotios ot gathartics of any other tribe that 
are ſtrong enough for, ſuch patients, uyleſs bi an over-doſe, 
which might be dangerous. See Mania. I | 


| An miete cup, made, either. of- glaſs of axrimoxy, or of 


antimony prepared With ſalt-petrez,tho'a ſubſtance indiſſoluble 
by the thomach, will give a ſtrong .cathartic, ot emetic quali- 
ty to any liquor poured into it; without any diminution of 
its On weight. | 


ANTIMONY, AxTiMonTon, in natural hiſtory, a mineral 


ſubſtance, of a metalline nature; having. all the ſeemi 
characters of a yogl metal, excepting malleability. See Mt: 
NERALy and MET... | | 


| Abtimony is the ſtibium of the ancients; by the Greeks called 


SH The reaſon of its modern denomination is uſually re- 
ferred to Baſil Valentine, a German monk, who, as the tra- 


dition relates, having thrown ſome of it to the hogs, obſer- 
ved, that after. purging them violentiy, they immediately 


ew fat upon it. This; made him think that by giving his 


| fellow-monks a like doſe, they won be the better for it. 
The experiment however ſucceeded ſo ill, that they all died 
of 5 and the medicine thenceforward was called agi ν 
2 75 anti- monb. 


: 
= 


Its fingular properties and effects have occaſioned it various 


other denominations ; ag proteut, by reaſon, of its various 


forms and appearances, luprs, devorator, ſaturn of the pbilo- 
2 ＋ l ſolis lavacrum leproſorum, radix metallorum, 


p 
. magneſis ſaturni, c. all chiefly reſpecting its faculty of 
deftroy Metals are. filed along 


ſtroy ing, and diſſipating Whatever metals are filſe 
wich it, all 2 gold; 8 its great uſe in refining 
. and purifying. See REFINING, PURIFYING, GOLD, Ce. 
Aatimony is what we properly call a ſemi-metal; being a foſ- 


file glebe, compoſed of ſome undetermined metal, combined 


with a ſulphurous and ſtony ſubſtance; See SEMI-METAL. 
It is found in mines of all metals; but cbiefty thoſe of ſil- 
ver and lead: that in gold mines is uſually; held the beſt. It 
has alſo its own e in Hungary, Tranſylya- 
nia, and Germany, and ſeveral provinces Reer "57; 
Antimony.is found in clods or ſtones of ſeyersl fizes, bearin 
a near reſemblance to black lead; only that it is lighter; 
talline part ſuppoſed to be of that ſpocies, See LEAD... 
Its textute is ſomewhat particular, being full of little ſhining 
veins ot threads, like needles ; brittle. as glaſß . Sometimes 
there arę veins of a red or golden colour intermixed, which 
is called male antimony ; that without them being denominated 
female. It fuſes. in the fire, though with ſome. difficulty ; and 
diſſolves more eaſily in water. 
When dug out of the earth, it is put into large crucibles, 
fuſed by a violent fire, and then poured; into cones, or anti- 
monial -horns, which make the common or crude antim 
of the ſhops, the apex whereof is always the beſt and pur 
part, as the baſis or. broadeſt part is the fauleſt. 41 
Anti mony is ſuppoſed by many of the chymiſts to contain the 


ſeminal principles of all kind of bodies; and accordingly the 


character whereby it is denoted in their writings, is the ſame, 
with the character of the earth; to denote, that antimony is 
a kind of microcoſm. See CHARACTER, and EARTH. 

The uſes of anti are very numerous, and important, It 
is a common ingredient in ſpecula, or burning concaves, ſer- 


ving to give them à finer poliſh.—It makes a part in hell- 


metal; and renders the ſound more clear. —It is mingled 
with tin to make it more hard, white and ſounding; and 
with lead, in the caſting of printers letters, to render them 
more ſmooth and firm. It is bad ng help in the melting 
of metals, and eſpecially. in-caſting of cannon balls. See 
SPECULUM, FOUNDERY, Ce. 2 


| Antimony, is particularly ufed in phatmacy, under various 

forms, and with various intentions.—lts medicinal virtue is 

' MT ariſe from the ſulphurous part in its compoſition, 
whi 


ch being diſſolveq; by ary proper menſtruum, ſets at liber- 
ty an active volatile falt, or other unknown; principle, to 
which its operation is chiefly owing. See ANTIMONIALS. 
See alſo. SULPHUR... a 'y | 


' Before the fourteenth century, antimony had no place in me- 


dicine ; otherwiſe than as an ingredient in fome coſmetics : 


but about that time Baſil Valentine having found a me- 


thod of preparing and correcting the dangerous qualities 


of its ſulphur, publiſhed a bock, entitled - Carrus triumphalir 


antimonii, wherein he maintained it a ſure remedy for all 


; diſeaſes; But, in ſpigit of all he could ſay in 28 | 
though confirmed by experience, antimony xemained in a ge- 
, neral negleR, upwards of an hundred years; till about the 


| of the fixteenth/ century, when it was brought in- 
to vogue by Paracelſus. The parliament᷑ of Paris, immediate- 


ly upon this —, condemned the uſe of it in forfn; 


; and a phyſician named Beſnier, having been found delinquent 
— — expelled the faculty. It ſeems, a deal of miſ- 


Chief 
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ANT 


chief had been done by it, for want of knowing the proper 
ways of application; ſo that the arret of parliament repre- 
ſents it as a mere poiſon, incapable of being corrected by any 
method of preparation, and not to be taken inwardly, with- 
out the utmoſt damage. 
Several learned men complained of ſo ſevere and unjuſt a pro- 
hibition ; and by a courſe of happy experiments brought it 
into eſteem again: whence in ſpight of all the inveQives made 
againſt antimony, by divers authors, it Was at length replaced, 
in the year 1637, by public authority, among the number of 
purgative drugs ; and was inſerted accordingly in the phar- 
macopœia, publiſhed by the faculty the ſame year. 
Patin did all he could to decry antimony: in his letters we 
find an unuſual vehemence expreſſed againſt it. He had even 
compiled a large regiſter of perſons whom the phyſicians had 
 killedby it; which he called the Martyrology of antimony. 
Batter of AnTiony, is a white, gummous liquor; otherwiſe 
called icy oil of antimony. It is uſually prepared of crude 
(though ſometimes of-regulus of) antimony, and coroſive ſub- 
limate, by pulverizing, mixing, and diltilling them by a 
gentle heat: upon which the butter riſes into the neck of the 
' retort; from which, when full, it is to be melted down into 
a receiver, by the application of live coals, ; 
It is of a very fiery, corroſive nature, ſo as to be a poiſon 
when uſed internally. Externally it is applied as a cauſtic, 
to ſtop gangrenes, cure caries's, cancers, &c. See CAUSTIC. 
This butter may be converted into an oil, called alſo rect ed 
butter of antimony ; by 
renders it more fluid, 
digeſted with thrice its weight of alcohol, makes the purple 
tincture of antimony, a ſecret highly valued by Mr. Boyle, as 
as excellent vomit. 


The ſame butter precipitates, by warm water, into a white, | 


-ponderqus powder, or calx, called mercurius vite, and pow- 
der of algarot; reputed a violent emetic. See ALGAROT. 
Of butter of antimony is alſo prepared the bezoar mineral; by 


diſſolving the rectified butter with ſpirit of nitre ; then dry-] 


ing the folution, and applying more ſpirit of nitre: and re- 

eating this a third time. The white powder remaining at 

+ laſt, kept nearly red-hot for half an hour, is the bezoardicum 
minerale. See BEzOAR. | 

Cernſs or Calx of Antony, is the regulus diſtilled with 
ſpirit of nitre, in a ſand- furnace; what remains after the fumes 

are all ſpent, is a white powder ; which being waſhed ſweet, 
is the ceruſs required. It is diaphoretic ; and by many ſet on 
a footing with the mineral bezoar. 

Cinnabar of AnTinonr, is — of mercury, ſulphur, and 
antimony mixed and ſublimed in a luted bolt-head, and a naked 
fire.—It is a good diaphoretic and alterative. See Cinnanar. 
There is alſo a cinnabar of anti mony procured after the butter 
of antimony has done riſing, by increaſing the degree of fire. 
— This ſublimed a ſecond time, makes a yet better cinnabar. 

Clyſſus of AnTimony, See the article CLyssvs. 

Crocus, or liver of AnTinony, is the ſame with what we o- 
therwiſe call crocus metallorum; excepting that this latter is 
more mild and emetic ; being made by repeated lotions 
of the former, in warm water, and then drying it again to a 

powder. See CRocus Merallorum. 
= is — ſo called terra ſancta Rulandi, terra aurea, terra ru- 
4, XC» 

Crade ANTIMONY, or antimony in ſubſtance, is the native mi- 
* neral antimony, melted down and caſt in cones, as abovemen- 
«tioned.—lIt is much uſed in diet-drinks and decoctions of the 

wgods, and compoſitions againſt the ſcurvy, as a diaphore- 
| tics and deobſtruent. See DIAPHORETIC. 

Diaphirętic ANTIMONY, is prepared of antimony powdered and 
mixed with three times the quantity of nitre; and the mix- 
ture thrown at ſeveral times into an ignited crucible : upon 
which, a detonation enſues. What remains being kept in 
fuſion a quarter of an hour, turns into a white maſs called 
antimonium diaphoreticum nitratum, or diaphoretic antimony 
with xnitre; being hereby bereaved of its emetic and purga- 
tive virtue, and rendred only diaphoretic. See DIAPHORETIC. 
— * air can have acceſs to it, it will again become emetic. 

e Am. 
There is alſo a kind of ſweet diaphoretic antimony, made of 
the former, by pulverizing, boiling it jp water, and filtrating 
the decoction: upon which, a white powder will be left in 
the filtre ; which being waſhed by repeated affuſions of warm 
water, and dried, is the duleiſied or common diaphoretic antimo- 
his is given as an alexipharmic in malignant fevers, 
mall pow c. particularly in caſe of deliriums. It is alſo 
applied in ſcorbutic and venereal diſorders : though the learned 
erhaave abſolutelydecries it, as a mere metalline calx, de- 
ſtitute of all medicinal virtue, and only fit to load and choak 
up the body, by its inactivity and weight. 

Diaphoretic nitre of ANTIMONY, is made by exhaling the ſo- 
lution of the preceding preparation over a gentle fire to a dry- 
neſs; upon which, there remains a ſalt compoſed of nitre, 
and the ſulphur of the anti momy, called xitrum antimoniatum.— 
It is no other than a ſort of ſal prunellæ, or ſal polychreſtum ; 


and accordingly is found aperitive, cooling, diuretic ; goo! 
in inflammatory fevers, &c. See PRUNELLE, and PoLy- 
CHREST, it „ * 7. L 


ently diſtilling it a ſecond time; Which 
fubtile, volatile, and efficacious.— This 


ANT 


Flower of Anvwmonv, is antimony pulverized, and ſublime in 


an aludel; tbe volatile parts whereof ſtick to th imine 

hi 110 eden "and — 5 ſubliming 
his alſo is a powerful vomitive ; of ſingular efficacy 

niac caſes; being the Herculean remedy by which forgot: 


games ſo much reputation. 

nother ſort of flowers are made of the regulus of aut; 
with ſal-ammoniac ſublimed as before, which make a — 
ſomewhat gentler than the former. Helmont alſo gives wa 
avs nog of purging flowers of axtimony. See Diarnonuric 
annmmony. : 

Glaſs of Aves; vitrum  antimonii, is crude ant; 
ground and calcined by a vehement fire, in an earthen cru- 
cible ; till it ceaſe to fume, which is a proof that its ſulphur 
is evaporated.— The calx is then vitrified in a wind 
upon which it becomes tranſparent, ruddy, and ſhining, See 
This is the irongeſt emetic of 

is is the ſtrongeſt emetic of any ion of axti 
See EMET1C.—Yet, if diſſolved in Piel of urine, it — 
to de either emetic, or cathartic; even though the men- 

Marin 7 22 from it. ya 

iſtery NTIMONY, is crude axtimony digeſted with 
regia eight or ten days; to which, x ha, then . 
poured off again ere it ſettle: this to be repeated till there 
remain nothing behind but a yellowiſh powder; which, be- 
ing ſuffered to ſettle, and the water decanted off, becomes, 
by repeated ablution, an inſipid magiſtery. See Macn- 

TER. N 

Its operation is rather cathartic than emetic, though ſome- 

times ſudorific. 

Regulus of Antony, or purification of axtimony. See Recuius 

of antimony. 

f this are made the pillulz perpetuæ, vinum emeticum, e. 

See PILLULA, EMETiC, &c. 

Golden ſulphur of Awzmoxr, is made of the ſcoria which ariſes 

in — — the regulus ; by boiling it, filtrating the hot de- 

coction, and adding diſtilled vinegar : upon which the whole 
coagulates, changes into a brown colour, emits a ſtercora- 
ceous odour, and precipitates a red powder. The whole mals 
being waſhed by repeated affufions of water, till the liquor 
come away ſcentleſs and infipid, and then dried, it becomes 

a reg powder, called the golden ſulphar, or precipitate of anti- 

mony; either on account of its own colour, or the yellow 

one it gives to glaſs, metals, &'c. — It either proves emetic, 
cathartic, diuretic, or ſadoritic, as its force happens to be de- 
termined. See Puxcarive. 

Prepared AnTmony is. that which has undergone ſome chy- 

mical proceſs, whereby its nature and powers are altered or 
abated; and this differently, according to the circumſtances 
of the preparation. See ANTIMONIALS. 
Antimony, ſays Mr. Boyle, alone, or aſſociated with one or 
two other ingredients, by a variety of operations and compo- 
ſitions, might be brought to furniſh a whole apothecary's ſhop: 
It will anſwer the phyſician's intention, whether he wants to 
. a cathartic, or an emetic, a diuretic, diaphoretic, de- 
obſtruent, bezoardic, cordial, c. 

Revivified AnTmony, antimonium reſuſcitatum, is re of 
flowers of anti and ſal-ammoniac, digeſted in diſtilled 
vinegar ; then exhaled, and the remainder ſweetned by ablu- 
tion.—It is emetic, and ſometimes alſo ſudorific : good in ma- 
niacal caſes, c. 

All theſe preparations of antimony, how ſevere ſoever alone, 
may yet be ſo managed, as to operate little or nothing at 
in the prime vie, nor be perceived till they are got into 
ſmalleſt veſſels. And then it is they are qualified to combat 
the gout, pox, evil, c., See PURGATIVES. 

ANTINOMY *, AnTINOMIA, a contradiction between two 
laws, or two articles of the fame law. See Law. 

2 The word is derived from the Greek art contre, 1d 
vous, tex, law. 

AnTmoMy ſometimes alſo ſignifies an oppoſition to all law. 
Whence a ſe@ of enthuſiaſts, who are for carrying _ 


liberty above all moral regards, and ſlight the motives | he 


e; 


tue as inſufficient to ſalvation, are called Autinomians; 
times Auomiant. ; 
ANTINOUS, in aſtronomy, a part of the conſtellation © 
uila, or the eagle. Sce AquilLa. 
ANTIPAGMENTS, ipagments. 
MENTA. N 1 
ANTIPATHY *, Axrirar RIA, a natural enmity, or aver — 
of one body to another. —In which ſenſe, the word {tan 


oppoſed to ſym See SYMPATHY. 4 
P's The word i conpounted ofthe Greek en- cre, u 


Jog, paſſion 

Such is commonly ſaid to be between the ſalamander and the 
tortoiſe, the vine and the elm, the toad and the weazel, 

ſheep and the wolf, the olive and the oak, Cc. ** 
Merſenne, in his Queſt. Comment. in Geneſ. gives other = 
extraordinary, not to ſay ridiculous inſtances; as, that a = 
made of a wolf-skin, will break another made of a ſneep SH 
that hens will fly at the ſound of a harp ſtrung with Low w 


See ANTEPAG* 


ſtrings, &e. See other matters relating to this head, ur 
articles SoUND, Musto, Tuxx, TARANTULA, 31 Boyle 


ANT ANT 


| Poyle mentions © a lady, who having a ſtrange anti-] quieſced in what they might eaſily have found to be falſe ? 
; 2 500 ho honey; and her phyſician conceiving it in ow for if, inſtead of 2 the lime be quenched with hot, 
« meaſure imaginary, mixed a little honey in a medicine ap- the ebullition will oftentimes be far greater than if the liquor 
« plied to her foot: but he ſoon repente his curioſity, for] were cold. See Hzar. 47h ; 
« it cauſed a ſtrange diſorder in w__ which ceaſed upon re- Again; in freezing a baſon to a joint-ſtool with a mixture 
moving of the medicine. Uſefal. oo ---Dr. Mather] of ſhow and ſalt by the fire-ſide, it is pretended, that the 


* 


„ relates that a gentlewoman in New- py — ſwoons up- fire ſo intends the cold, as to enable it to congeal the water 
« on ſeeing any one cut their nails with a | nife ; but is not] that ſtagnated * the ſurface of the ſtool, betwixt that and 
L « the leaſt affected, if the ſame be done with a pair of ſciſ-] the bottom of the veſſel. But how little netd there is of an 
a « ſars.“ Phil. Tranſat. No. 339. antiperiſtaſis in this experiment, appears hence, that Mr. Boyle 


The Peripatetics account for antipathies from certain occult] has purpoſely made it with good ſucceſs, in a place where 

4 qualities inherent in the bodies. See Occuur, PzriraTBTIC,| there neither was, nor ever probably had been, 4 fire. See 
: 7. Sec alſo Wircucrarr, Conszur of parts, fc. Flas, and FxzzzING, ig | | 

r Some think that the term antipathy, can only be applied to The patrons of an axtiperiſtaſis uſually plead that aphoriſtical 

a any certain purpoſe, when uſed with the reſtrition of mo-] ſaying of Hippocrates, The viſcera are kotteſt in winter, 

q dern philoſophers ; among whom it ſignifies no more than] in behalf of their opinion: but the only proof uſually brought 

. a vis centrifuge, or repelling power. See ReexLLing, and] of ſuch greater heat, is, that men then have & greater appe- 


! CenTRIFUGAL. Nee! tite; ſo that the aphoriſm ſuppoſes digeſtion, to be made in 
$ ANT IPERISTALTIC *, in anatomy, a motion of the] the ſtomach by heat, which | eafily refelled.. See Dion 
. inteſtines contrary to the periſtaltic motion. See Pzr1s- —_ | 2 bad | als | 
rd | Another argument, urged in fayour of an axtiperiftafic, is bor- 

, The word is derived from the Greek arri, againſt, te, a- rowed from the produktion of hail, which is ref umed to be 


bout, and cartes, that which hath the power of compreſ-| generated in ſummer only, not in winter; and, accord- 
2 ſing. See VIANMIcula I. | | ing to the ſchools, is made in the loweſt region of the air, 
As the periſtaltic motion is a contraction of the fibres of the cold of the falling drops of rain bein 75 highly intend 
the inteſtines from above, downwards; the antiperiſtaltic by the warmth they meet with in the 45 neat the earth, as 
motion is their contraction from below, upwards. See In-] to congeal into a ſolid form. See the article Hax. 
ends ' As to the refreſhing coldneſs which ſubteranneous places 
ANTIPERISTASIS®, in philoſophy, the action of two con» afford in ſummer, it may be denied that they are then real 
trary qualities, one whereof, by its oppoſition excites and colder than in winter ; though if the con were allo) X 
G . I coin) 


. heightens the force of the other. See QyaiiTY. it would not neceſſarily infer an antiper IIIIt is certai 

* The word is Greek, Ar rirtesagig; formell of arri, | contra} the ſmoking of waters drawn fromdeep places in froſty wea- 
6. e aal, to ſtand round: g. d. circumob/iſtan-} ther, does not neceſſarily infer ſuch water to be warmer than 
| tia or renitency againſt any thing that ſurrounds or beſets| At other times when it does not ſmoke ; ſince that effect ma 
es d e | proceed, not from the greater warmth of the water, but fro 
a Antideriſtaſir, is uſually defined, © the oppoſition of a con- the greater coldneſs of the air. For a man's breath in ſum- 


« trary quality, whereby the quality it oppoſes becomes 2 or in mild winter weather, becomes very viſible; the 
« heightened, or, intended: or the action whereby a body] cold ambient air ſuddenly condenſing the fuliginous ſteams 
« attacked by another, collects itſelf, and becomes ſtronger — by the lungs; which, in warmer weather, are rea- 
« by ſuch oppoſition : or an intenſion of the activity of one] dily diffuſed in imperceptible particles through the air. See 
« quality, cauſed by the oppoſition of another.” the articles WaTzxz, Cord, EryLuvia, c. Ty 
Thus cold, ſay the ſchool-philoſophers, on many occaſi-ANTIPHONV, Axrirnona, the anſwer made by one choir 
« ons exalts the degree of heat; and dryneſs that of moiſ-] to another, when the pſalm, or anthem is ſung between two. 
ture. See Coro, and Hzar. See ANTHEM, CHolR, Cc. 

Thus it is that quick-lime is ſet on fire by the affufion ofP ANTIPHRASIS *, a ſort of figurative ſpeech, which has a 
cold water: ſo water becomes warmer in winter than in] Contrary meaning to what it carries in appearance.---Or, a 
ſammer, by axtiperiſia/is : and to the ſame cauſe it is ow- kind of irony, wherein we ſay one thing and mean the con- 
ing that thunder and lightning are excited in the middle] trary. See Fiours, and Inonr, 

region of the air, which is continually cold. i * The word is derived from the Greek arrs and earn, of 
This antiperiſtaſis is a principle of great uſe and extent in the age I ſpeak, ; 

peripatetic philoſophy.---* Tis neceſſary,” according to the Sanctius defines antiphrafis to be a form of irony, wh 
authors of that claſs, * that cold and heat be both of them] we ſay a thing, by denying what we ought rather to affirm it 
* endued with a ſelf-invigorating power, which each may by : antipbraſis of rrone —— forma, cum dicimus neganda 
+ exert when ſurrounded by its contrary ; and thereby pre-] #4 q#od debwit $ when we ſay, it did not diſpleaſe 
vent their mutual deſtruction. Thus it is ſuppoſed that] me, or, he is no fool; meaning, I was pleaſed with it, or, he 
in ſummer, the cold expelled from the earth and water] is a man of ſenſe.—On this principle, the antipbraſis ought 
* by the ſun's ſcorching beams, retires to the middle region} to be ranked among the figures of ſentences, and not among 
« of the air, and there defends itſelf againſt the heat of the] thoſe of words. See Fieuns. 

8 2 and inferiour air. And thus, alſo in ſummer, It is a common error, to make axtiphraſes, conſiſt in ſingle 
* when the air about us is ſultry hot, we find that cellars} words; as when we ſay that the Parcæ are thus called by 
and yaults have the oppoſite quality: in winter, when] anipbraſis, becauſe iy ſpare no body, parce qui nemins 

i 


* the external air freezes the lakes and rivers, the internal] Parcunt.— St. Jerom, in his epiltle to Riparige againſt Vigi- 


* air, in the ſame vaults and cellars, becomes the ſanctuary tins, ſays he ought rather to be called dormitantins per au- 

* heat ; and water, freſh drawn out of deep wells and ripbrafis, . vigi 1s, becauſe he oppoſed the chriſtians 

© ſprings, in a cold ſeaſon, not only feels warm, but mani-| holding wakes at the tombs of the martyrs. | 

* feltly ſmokes.” | Sanctius holds it improper to call theſe, anti * by reaſon 
ut 


Boyle has canvaſſed this doctrine thoroughly, in his hi-] Phraſis is not applicable to a ſingle word, gnifies oratio- 
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{tory of cold.---It is certain that 4 priori, or conſidering the | vem, ant loguend: modum. See Puna. | 

reaton of the thing abſtracted from * experiments alledged ANT IPOD! S „, in geography, a relative term, underſtood of * 

. to prove an antiperaſtiſis, it appears highly abſurd : ſince, ac-] ſuch inhabitants of the earth as live diametrically oppolite to | f 
el cording to the courſe of nature, one contrary ought to de-] one another. See Eanrn, and AnTicurHones. | | 4 
vit- {troy, not to ſtrengthen another: beſide, that it is an axiom, The word comes from the Greek arri, againff, and are, '' 
Ne” that natural cauſes a& as much as they can ; which, as to ods, 4 foot. | 1 

nay creatures, muſt be allowed greg — ed The 8 ws 1 who 52 paraliels wil 4-3 | 

& ue ; in regard theſe act not by choice, but by ne ually diſtant from the equator, the one toward the no i 

umpulſe. Wy : 4 | CITY E. Ss 4 to the ſouth; and undet the ſame meridian, though | a 

(G* It is commonly, indeed, alledged, as a proof of a power na-] 1809, or juſt half of that meridian, diſtant from one another. . 

ture has given bodies of flying their contraries, that drops of] See ParxaLlLiL, and Mazxipian. 5 | || 

ion water, falling on a table, collect into little globules, to avoid] The Antipodes have the ſame degree of heat and cold; the 1 

nds the contrary quality in the table, and keep themſelves from| ſame length of night and day ; but at contrary times : It be- 1 

n ng ſwallowed up by the dry wood: but this we can ac-| ing midnight with one, when it is noon with the other ; and. 1 
inſt, count for on more intelligible principles, viz, the power of at- the longelt day with one, when che ſhorteſt with the other. il 

traQtion, and repulſion. See ArTz&cTton and ReyvLiton. See Hear, Dar, Nicur, Tc. 4 1 

the As to the axtiperiſtafis of cold and heat, the Peripatetics talk] Again, as the horizon of any place is 900 diſtant from the Cl 

the of thoſe qualities being ſurrounded by their oppoſites, as if zenith thereof; Auripodes have the ſame horizon. See Ho- 1 

each of them had an underſtanding and forelight, that in caſe] n1zon.--- And hence, when the ſun riſes to one, he ſets to 1 

ore it did not gather up its ſpirits, an ard againſt its antago-| the other. See Rune, and SzTTING, ' if 

w_ viſt, it mu infallibly periſh ; which is to transform phyſical| Plato is ſaid to have firſt ſtarted the notion of Antipodes ; and [ 

in 1 into moral n-es. | likewiſe to have given them the name: as he conceived the 1 

Ln al _ not only reaſon, but experiment alſo, concludes a-] earth to be of a ſpherical figure, it was eaſy for him to infer 1 | 

wm the notion of an antiperiftaſis : the leading argument] that there muſt be Autipodei. See Earn, 4 5 | 

le — in behalf of it, is, the heating of quick lime in cold wa-] Many of the ancients, and particularly Lactantius an Au- 1 

7 preg 5 roy. who can ſufficiently admire at the lazineſs and] guſtin, laughed at the notion. The latter of thoſe fathers is 1 
dulity of mankind, who have ſo long and generally ac- out of 


his wits to think how men and trees ſhould bang pen« 


— 


ANT 


dulous in the air, their feet uppermoſt; as they muſt do in 
the othet hemiſphere. . 555 

And if we may believe Ayentine, Boniface, archbiſhop of 
Mentz, and legate of pope Zachary, in the eighth century, 
declared a. biſhop of that time, called Virgilius, a heretic, 
for maintaining that there was ſuch a thing as Autipodes. 
gat this piece of ory is controverted by the authors of the 
| Mem,” de Trevoux; as having been made uſe of, it ſeems, by 
' ſome perſbns, to ſhew that the church has been miſtaken in 
its decifions.—The only account extant of the matter, upon 
which the tradition is founded, is a letter of pope Zachary to 
Boniface: wherein he ſays, © if it be proved that he main- 
tain that there is another world, and other men under the 
earth; another. ſun, and another moon; expel him the 
church, in a council; after firſt diveſting him of the prieſt- 
hood, Se. The authors above cited endeavour to prove 
that this threatening was never executed; and that Boniface 
and Virgilius afterwatds lived together in good underſtanding ; 
and that Virgilius was even canonized by the ſame pope. Mem. 
de Tre v. an. 1708. | 


They further aſſert, that were the ſtory true; the pope had 


done nothing contrary to truth and equity: in regard the no- 
tion of Antipodes was very different in thoſe days, from what 
it is now.--- For beſides the demonſtrations of the mathe- 
% maticians, ſay they, the philoſophers too added their con- 
jectures; and aſſerted that the ſea made two great circles 
& Around the earth, which. divided it into four parts; that 
the yalt extent of this ocean, and the burning heats of the 
< torrid zone, prevented any communication between thoſe 
four parts of the earth, ſo that men could not be all of the 


fame kind, nor proceed from the ſame original: and this,” | 


ſay our authors, was what was meant by the word Azti- 
« Hodes in thoſe times.” | Lein nh 2's £1 

As to the ſentiments of the, primitive Chriſtians with regard 
to 4ntipodes., ſome, rather than admit the concluſions of the 


philoſophers, abſolutely denied the whole, even the demon- 


Arations of the geometricians relating to the ſphericity of the 
earth: Which is Lactantius's way, Iuſtit. lib. iti. c. 24. O- 
thers only called in queſtion the conjectures of the philoſo- 
phers: which is St. Auguſtin's method, de civit. dei, lib. xvi. 
c.9.— After putting the queſtion, whether there ever were 
nations of cyclopes, or pigmies, or of people whoſe feet ſtood 
outward, Se. he comes to the point of Autipodes, and asks, 
* whether the lower part of our earth be inhabited by Anti- 
% podes ? He made no doubt of the earth's being round. 
nor of there being a part diametrically oppoſite to ours; but 
orily diſputes its being really inhabited. And the. conſidera- 
tions he ſuggeſts for that purpoſe are juſt enough: As, that 
they who allerted Autipodes, had no hiſtory for it; that the 
lower part of the earth may be covered with water; and that 
to place Artipodes there, of a different origin from us, (as 
mult have been the opinion of the ancients, fince they thought 
it impoſſible to go from our world to theirs; ) is to contradict 
ſcripture, which teaches that the whole race deſcended from 
one man.---Such is the ſentiment of that father. 
It may be added, that the Chriſtian fathers were not the on- 
ly perſons. who diſputed the truth of Anzipodes. Lucretius 
had done it before them at the end of his firſt book, v. 10, 
63, Sc. See alſo Plutarch, lib. de. facte in orbe lunæ; and 
4 who. refutes the opinion, Ii. ii. c. 65. 
A PIPR ED ICAM NTS, inlogic. See AN TEPREDI- 
CAMENT. 4011 i! | 
ANTIPTOSIS *, a figure in grammar, whereby one caſe is 
put fot, anorher: See Cas g. 

* The word come, from the Greek . ayrt, pros and I, 


eig. 0 ; RAT 

ANTIQUARY, AxTiqQuaivs, a perſon who ſtudies and 
ſearches after monuments and -remains of the ancients; as, 
old medals,. books, ſtatues, ſculptures, and inſcriptions, and 
in general, all. curious pieces that ma afford any light into 
antiquity. Sec ANTIQUITY-. See alſo MONUMENT, MEDAL, 
INSCRIPTION, SCULPTURE, STATUE, S. 
Formerly there were ſeveral other kinds of axtigzaries The 
librarii or copilts, i. e. thoſe who tranſcribed in fair legible cha- 
racters What had been before written in notes, were called 
by this name. See LiBRARu,—They. were alſo denominat- 
ed calligraphi., See CALLIGRAPHI. | by 
In the chief cities of Greece and Italy, there were, other per- 
fons of diſtinction, called axtiquaries, whoſe buſineſs: it. was 
to ſhew ſtrangers the antiquities of the place, to explain the 
ancient inſcriptions, and to: give them all the aſſiſtance they 
could in this way of learning. | 
This was doubtleſs a very curious and uſeful inſtitution ; 
and might well Ns to NE TH calls 

theſe antiquaries, EZwyura; the Sicilians called them ayſtagogi. 
ANTIQUATED Axr1Qvarus, ſomething obſo — — 

rown out of date, or uſe. ; 

ANTIQUE, ANTIQUUS, in a general ſenſe ſomething that 
is ancient. See ANCIENT, and ANTIQUITY. | | 
ANTIQUE is chiefly uſed among. architeQs, ſculptors, and 
painters ; who apply it to ſuch pieces of building, ſculpture, 
painting, Qc- as Were made at the time when the arts were 
K their greateſt perfection, among the ancient Greeks and 


* 


s,' Viz. from the age of Alexander the great to the 


ANT 


time of the emperor Phocas, about the 79 
when Italy became over- run by the Gothe ans CLINE * 
In which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to modern See M 
pkERN.— Thus we ſay, an antique building, or a building 
after the antique; an antique buſt, or bas-relievo; the an- b 
manner, taſte, c. | 71 
ANTIQUE, is ſometimes alſo contradiſtinguiſhed from axc; 
which denotes a lefler degree of antiquity, when the * 
ave in its utmoſt purity. =p | = 
us, antique architecture is frequently diſtingyi 
pm architeQure: 3” 5 elde from 
Some writers uſe the compound, Ax TIovo- , 
reſpect of old Gothic churches and other buildings: 0 c. 
ſtiuguiſh them from thoſe of the Greeks, and Romans © 
ANTIQUITY, ANT1Qu1TAS, is uſed: to denote the tim 
or ages long ago. See AGE, Tix, Axrigux, Akers 
ENT, c. n | . 
Thus we ſay, the heroes of antiquity, the marks, or foot. 
ſteps, of antiquity, monuments of antiquity, &c. | 
ANTIQUITY is alſo uſed to denote the works or remains of 
ancient times. See MONUMENT, REMAINS, Ruixg De 
Thus we fay, a fine, a curious piece of antiquity: Ital 
France, and England abound in antiquities. 1 
ANTISCII“ in geography, the people who inhabit on dif- 
ferent ſides of the equator ; and who, of conſequence, at 
noon, have their ſhadows projected oppolite ways. See 
nee 
e word comes from the Greek, at, againſt, 
ü Gadow. ö £142: 3s 
Thus the people of the North are Autiſcii to thoſe of the South: 
the one projecting their ſhadows, at noon, towards the north 
pole, and the others towards the ſouth pole. 
Antiſcii are frequently confounded with Anteci, who inha- 
biting oppoſite fides of the equator, have the ſame elevation 
of the pole. See ANTOECt. | | 
ge Antiſcii ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from Periſcii, Sc. See 
PERIScII. N 
ANTISC11 is ſometimes alſo uſed among aſtrologers, for two 
points of the heavens equally diſtant from the tropics. ---T bus 
the gns leo and taurus are held Autiſcii to each other. 
ANTISCORBUTICS, medicines proper for the cure of the 
(curvy. Sec SCORBUTUS. l 
ANTISIGMA, Arrieta, among the ancient grammarians, 
ſignifies one of the notes of ſentences affixed to thoſe verſes 
whofe order was to be changed. | 
ANTISPASTUS, a poetical foot, conſiſting of four ſylla- 
bles, whereof the firſt is ſhort, the ſecond and third long, 
and the fourth ſhort. See Foor, and VERSE. 
ANTISPODIUM. See the article $yoD1UM. | 
ANTISTITIUM, is a term uſed in ancient chronicles 
for an abby or monaſtery. See MONASTERY, and A3- 


BEY. 

ANTISTROPHE, a kind of dance in uſe among the anci- 
ents ; whercin they ſtepped ſometimes to the right,and ſome- 

times to the left, ſtill doubling their turns or converſions. 

Sce DANCE. | 

The motion towards the left, they called antiſirophe; from 

wh againſt, and gegn, of pipe, I turn. See STROPHE. 

— Hence. 

ANTISTRO RHE, is alſo uſed in lyric poetry, in ſpeaking of the 

ode, which is uſually divided into ſtropbe, antiſtrophe and 

and epode. See ODE. 

The antiſtrophe is a kind of echo, or replication to the ſtro- 

phe; and the epode a launching out from them both. See 

STROPHE, and EPODE. 

ANTISROPHE, is alſo a figure in grammar, whereby two terms 
or things mutually dependant one on another, are recipro- 
cally converted. See FIGURE, and CONVERSION. 

As if one ſhould ſay, the maſter of the ſervant, and the ſer- 
vant of the maſter. 

ANTITACT A *, or ANTITACTIC}, in antiquity, a kind of 
Gnoſties, who owned that God, the creator of the univerſe, 

was good and juſt ; but aſſerted withal, that one of his crea- 
tures had created evil, and had engaged us to follow it, in 
order to ſet us in oppoſition to God the creator; and that it 
becomes our duty to oppoſe this author of evil, in order to 
avenge God of his enemy. See GNOSTICS. 
Hence the name; which is derived from the Greek arrrrar- 
r 1 oppoſe, I am contrary, 

ANTITHENAK, in anatomy, a name given to divers muf- 
cles, otherwiſe called adductors or adducent muſcles. Sec 
1 is Greek, compounded of ay nſt, and vzrafs 

The is Greek, com of arri, againſt, 
by reaſon thoſe muſcles act as antagoniſts to -_ thenar 5, Or 
duQtors. See THEnAR, and AapucTos. | 

ANTITHENAR mans, the third adducent muſcle of the thumb; 

whoſe office is to draw it to the fingers. 
It riſes from the bone of the metacarpus that ſuſtains the fore- 
2 and is inſerted into the firſt bone of the thumb- 
INGER. reg 

ANTITHENAR pedis, is alſo the name of a muſcle of the great 
toe; Which ariſing from the inferior part of the third 0s cv” 

neiforme, and paſling obliquely, is inſerted into the inſide 


che ofla ſeſamoidea. See * ANTITHESIS, 
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Add, that Marcus Ephefins, the leader of the party againſt 
45 1 at the'council of Florence; 800 0b this 
very aſſage in the Greek lit y, to prove that the conſecra- 
TOPS: | 4 I L tion does not conſiſt wholly in the words, this i 1 4 but 
Such is that of Cicero, in the ſecond Catilinarian: “ On the} alſo in the prayer of benediction which the priel rehearſes 

« one fide ſtands modeſty, on the other impudence ; on the ards, invoking the holy Spirit. See GRE © 

« one fidelity, on the other deceit ; here piety, there ſacri- ANTLER among hunters, the firſt of the pearls that grow a- 

« lege; here 8 there luſt, c.“ Such alſo is that} bout the bur of à deet's horn. Ser HEAD, and Ror AT. 

of Auguſtus to ſome ſeditious young men, audite, juvenes, | There are alfo ſur-aurſers, bro W antlerr, &c. see HUNTING. 
| fenem, quem juvenem ſees audivere. . Such again is that of AN TOECI *,in Fra raphy, thoſe inhabitants of the earth who 
Seneca curæ leves loguuntur, ingentes ſtupent. And that of live under the f 

Virgil, feckere fs nequeo of eros, Acherowta movebo. . the eq 

ſtir alvian, and many other ancient wri-| _ ſouth, See EARTH. 


ESIS, in rhetoric, a ſetting two things by way of | 
en to each other, chat the two different qualities of 
put. may appear the more ſtrongly. See OeeosITE, and} 
Orrosiriox. | 
4 


St. Auguſtin, ENECA, Vr nne * Woe” 
ters, ſeem greatly to affect anzizheſes ; but among the moderns| _ Tube word it farmed, of the Greek «v7, contra and 
they. are generally decried. Deſmarets teptefents them as dwell, inhabit.— The Antaci ate contra uiſhed from the 
the favourites of young writers.---Perſius long ago declaim- r 
ed againſt the ĩimpertinent uſe: of antithets. F Hence, the Ate have the ſame longtitude and the ſame la- 
-=-Crumina 4 4 i | I fitude, only of a different denomination. See LATITUDE, 
Librat in antithetis, d, poſuiſſe fgurae. lee. They lie in the ſame ſemicircle of the meridian, but 
ANTITHESIS is alſo a figure in grammar, whereby one letter is] in oppoſite parallels. on | ee Ay 
ſubſtituted in the room of another, as d li for iH. Ide inhabitants of Peloponneſus are Antec to the Hotten- 


TITHET, ANTITHETON, an oppoſite, or contrary ;| tots of the cape of Good hope,---Antec; are frequently con- 
AE diſpoſed by way of ed ser ANTITHESIS. | founded with Antiſcii. , See Axrisct, Pepe uy Y 
ANTIT RE FAR US, a term occuring in the title of a} The Autœci have preciſely the ſame hours of the day 'ahd x 

chapter in the laws of Canutus, but not in the chapter it ſelf. night; but oppoſite ſeaſons : When It is" 12 a>clock in the 4 
The meaning of the word, is a man who endeavours to diſ-| longeſt ſummer day with one; it is 12 a-clock of the ſhorteſt 1 
charge himſelf of the fact of which he is accuſed, by recri-- Winter's day with the Other; and hence the night of the one 4 
minating, 1. e. by charging the accuſer with the ſame fact.“ Anke 8 to the day of the other. See Day, Hou, 
See RECRIMINATION. p | N, Fc W eee v 
ANTITRAGUS, in anatomy, part of the auricle oppoſite to] Hence alſo-thoſe ſtars, which never riſe to any given place, 4 
the tragus. See PRAG us, and EAR. dane to the Aztecs, and Antipodes thereof never ſet: and vice verſa. | 
ANTITRINIT ARIANS, heretics who deny the holy trini-| And if the Aurel turn their faces toward each other, or 0 
| ty, and teach that there are not three perſons in the god-head. | the Antipodes look both toward the equator, the ſtars Will Y 
See TRINITY, and GoD. riſe to the one on the right hand, and to the other, on the 
Thus the Samoſatenians, who do not believe the diſtintion| left. See AnTipopes, cc. 
of perſons in God; the Arians, who deny the divinity of the AN TONINE Colzmn. See the article CoLuUmN. . 
word; and the Macedonians, who deny that of the holy Spi-| AN TONOMASIA. *, a figure in rhetoric, whereby a noun 
rit, are all properly Antitrinitarians.. See SAMOSATENIAN, | appellative is uſed inſtead of a proper name, or vice verſa. 
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AkiAx, c. f See FIGURE and NAME. _ IS 

Among the moderns, A-titrinitariaps are particularly under“ * The word is compounded of the Greek ay71, for, and erst, 
hon. of Socinians, called alſo Unitarians. See SOCINIAN, name. 

and UNITARIAN. EY 


| -. Thus-we ſay, the Phlloſopher inſtead of Ariſtotle ; 5 
The bibliorheca antitriuitariorum, ot antitrinitarian library, | tor, for Cicero; the apoſtle, for St. Paul, &c Thus al 
i a poſthumous work of Chriſtopher Sandius, an eminent] We call a yr ng wif emmy Be Car N Ne And 
antitrinitarian; wherein he gives a liſt, digeſted in order-of ANTRU 5 enry the great, meaning Henry IV. ot France. 
time, of all the Socinian or modetn antitrinitarian authors, M Fylori, a large cavity at the bottom of the py lo- 
r Ives an x gs of hr] Foy Pu, = km 
* k , : 7 5 
ANTITYPE k operly fignifyi or fi- rectum ; or the orifice of the fundament.---See Tab. Auat. 
' eure . e r Le et 890 Kr 14 (Plaxch.) Hg. 9. lit. u. ſee alſo RECTUM and FUNDAMENT. 
Fhe word antitype Ar rtr, Occurs twice in the new teſta-|- The Gabionites ſent golden anzs"s or emerod; back with the 
| mou * in th epiſtle to the Hebrews, IX. 24, Mod in St. 1 — be 2 of a diſeaſe which afflicted them in che 4uxs, 
Peter, 1 Ep. III. 21. where its genuine import has been muc . 0. | g | | 
conttoverted.— The former laſs that © Chriſt is not enter- Muſcles of the Anvs, are the ſphincter, levator and ſcalptor;'or 
ed mo the holy places. made with hands, which are a - — dorli, See SPHINCTER, LEVATOR, and LATi1s- 
Fo ; t N BE” 15 | 
« in the preſeace of God for Us.” Now Tue, 4s is elfe. Diſeaſes of the Aus we fiſtulas, and the procedentia, or prolap- 
where obſerved, ſignifies the pattern by which another thing | ſus ani; to which may be added the hemorrhoids, &c. See 
i made: and as Moſes was obliged to make the tabernacle, Fs K e eee 7 
* things in it, according to the pattern ſhewed him in the e 2 * 2 he ger : Eren rn 
unt; the tabernacle, ſo formed was the antitype of What ANUS 15 4110 hy 1 "© e in the tt 0 4 icle © 
hy Lox to Moſes, : any thing therefore formed according — 2 leads 1090 he Lee e of the cerebel - 
| titype. . DRAIN RICLE. 
n the latter paſſage, the 33 Fcaking of Noah's flood, | AONIDES, in mythology. See the article Musk. * 
eee vg prot ine ak om i AORISTUS, aire, inte ee ele fr Fee. 
| ar r yuy Tae j,, aptiſm being an ind Of te! ( » 
entitype to t at, now ſaves ug; not paving ava 555 filth of thel' ſometimes the turure, but ofteneſt the time. See ENSE, 
Teh, but the anſwer of a good con ſcience toward God, &c, The on . VET Az; the Lad nope 
ſore 8 is, that righteouſneſs, or the anſwer of a good con- AO RT As es nave TWO 40r1/b#s 5 5 of „ Enna 
- nee towards God, now ſaves po by nieans of the reſurrec- in anatomy, an . 0 dcn is died 2 
ao Chrilt, as formerly righteouſbeſs ſaved thoſe eight] out of the left ventricle. of the 2 5 be; A > wed 
ho ons by means of the ark, during the flood.---The word] © thence through all the parts of oy. . V. £40, . 
candle therefore, here ſignifies a general ſimilitude of cir- (Angeiol.) fig. 1. ». 1. and tg: 5.8 planch.) fig. 1 it. r, 
| ances ; and the ticle @, whereanto refers, not to and 0. and fi . 1. it. . and ngeio . I. . 28. ce alſo 


the imm <p the articles ARTERY, and HEART. , 
— antecedent, vd'sToxs, water, but to all that - The word i formed of th Greek «oflu, which fignifies a vet: 
TITYPE, among the ancient Greek fathers, and in the Greek bag, cheſt, &c. ) 944 tu, | 
nag. is al io 3 ſymbols of bread and wine in the} The aorza is divided into two grand trunks, called the 4 
Tment, See SYMBOL, EUCHARIST, Oc. I. cending and deſcending ; aorta aſcendens and deſcendens See 

| ner tber been argued by many Proteſtants, that the Greeks] ASCENDING, S. | I welt: 

= = really believe the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation - in The aorta is otherwiſe called the great 2 3 AS the 
_ 6B they call the bread and wine qutitypes, av7iTLER, g. d. trunk, out of which the other arteries all ipring ; and the 
| p<, fimilitudes, even after the conſecration: See GReex, | great conduit or canal whereby the blood is conveyed through- 

© ANSUBSTANTIATION, E's. I. Gut the body. See BLOOD, and CIRCULATION. Ag 
ment, in his conſtitutions, $ Cyril, and Gregory Nazian-|* Oſſifications, or petrifactions of the coats of the aorta as it riſes 
ww. ſeveral other ancient writers, make no ſcruple] from the heart, are ſo frequent, that ſome think it a conſtant 
| 1. .the term on the ſame Occaſion; as is allowed by] caſe Mr. Cooper, however, has an expreſs diſcourſe toſhew 
-M Fo latius, Sujoer, Se. © a dr ve tir ' chat whenever ſuch offification happens in man, it is a diſeaſe, 
— mon replies to Dr. Smizh, ho had - made this obſer-] and incommodes the part in the due execution of its office. 
; on of the Greeks. calli the ſpecies, axzizypes, after con- "'- OP this he gives us ſeveral inſtances ; one, in which ung” 

cratio 5 that the Greek Sunch does. not hold the conſe-[-- mifſion of pulſe was produced; in another, a coldneſs df ths 
* ht cOmMpleated: till aſter the prayer called irvocation of | extremes with a gangrene, c. Phil. Tranſat. N“. 299. 

whe Pirie, which comes after the paſſage of the liturgy, A A G MA, a tænm uſed by ſome wrizers in chirurgery, for 
Vet 1 the bread and wine are called axtitypes. | = rating - a bone or other part out of its proper place. 
og ce DISLOCATION. 
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Cc APAGOGICAL 


APAGOGICAL Demonſtration, is ſuch as does not prove the 


ching directly, but .ſhews the impoſſibility and abſurdity 
. which ariſes from denying it. See DEMONSTRATION. 
Hence it is alſo called, reductio ad impoſſibile, or ad abſurdum. 
See REpvucT1ON, and ApsuRD. 
APANAGE * AppENAOER, APPANAGE, APANNAGE or APEN- 
NAGE, in the French laws, the fortune of a king's younger 
ſon : or a ſettled portion of lands, &'c. aſſigned for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the cadets, or younger ſons of a ſovereigh prince. 
See King; Son, CHILDREN, &c. | 
Nicod and Menage derive the word from the Latin panis, 
_ bread * 2 includes all other ſorts of proviſion 
neceſſity ſubſiſtence, Du Cange takes it to have been 
formed of the baſe Latin, apanart, apanamentum, and 
nagium Which amounts to the ſame thing ; thoſe words, 
ing a tly formed of pant. han we 
Some will have the apanages, at theit firſt inſtitution, to have 
been only penſions, or annual 72 of a certain ſum of 
money.— The younger ſons of England have no certain apa- 


_ wages, as in France; but only what the good pleaſure of the 


king beſtows upon them. See PRNCE, Cc. 
Even in France, during the firſt and ſecond races of kings, 
the right of primogeniture, and apanages were unknown; but 
the domains were divided pretty equally among all the chil- 
dren. See PRIMOGENITURE. | | 
Great inconveniences ariſing hence; it was at length found 

proper to put oft the younger born with counties, dutchies, or 
other diſtricts; on condition of their paying homage and 
fealty for the ſame, and of their reverting, in defect of heirs 
male, to the crown. | 

This has happened accordingly to the firſt and ſecond branch 
of the dukes of Burgundy. — The dutchy of Orleans is the 
N. e of the ſecond ſon of France. 


Perſon may lodge ſeparately ; having all the conveniences re- 
quiſite to make a compleat habitation. See Hovsr, c. 

® The word comes from the Latin apartimentum, or the verb 

partiri, to divide; or, as ſome imagine, @ parte manſionis, 

making part of the dwelling. 
A compleat apartment mult conſiſt at leaſt of a chamber, an 
antichamber, and a cabinet or wardrobe. See CHAMBER, 
ANTICHAMBER, &c. | 
APATHY *, in a moral ſenſe, denotes an inſenſibility; or a 
privation Of all paſſion, all emotion, or perturbation of 
mind. See PAsslox. 

® The word is formed of the priyative particle a, and @43o, 


The Stoics affected an entire apathy : their wiſe man . 
to enjoy a perfect calmneſs ot . of mind, incapable 
of being fuffled, and above the reach of any ſenſe either of 
pleaſure or paiti. See STOICS, PLEASURE, and PN. 
In th: firſt ages of the church, the Chriſtians adopted the 
term apathy, to xpreſs a contempt of all earthly concerns; 
A ſtate of mortifi cation, ſuch as the goſpel preſcribes. And 
hence we find the word often uſed among the devouter wri- 
ters : Clemens Alexandrinus, in particular, brought it ex- 
ceedingly in vogue; thinking hereby to draw the philoſo- 
phers to Chriſtianity, who aſpired after ſuch a ſublime pitch 
of virtue. Fe rd 

Quietiſm, is only apathy diſguiſed under the appearance of 

devotion. See QUIETISM. 

APATURIA “, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the Athe- 
nians in honour of Bacchus. See FEasT. 
The word is uſually derived from the Greek azTy, fraud. 

It is ſaid to have been inſtituted in memory of a fraudulent 
victory, obtained by Melanthus king of Athens, over Xan- 
thus, king of Bœotia, in a ſingle combat, which they agreed 

upon, to put an end to a debate between them relating to the 

frontiers of their countries. Hence Budzus calls it feſtum de- 
 ceptionis, the feaſt of deceit. : 
ther authors give a different etymology of this feaſt, from 

what we have now related: they tell us, that the young A- 

thenians were not admitted into the tribes on the third day 
of the apaturia, till their fathers had firſt ſwore that they 

were their own children; and that till that time they were 
ſuppoſed, in ſome meaſure, to be without fathers, «eToys, 
ne the feaſt, ſay they, took its name. ; 
enophon, on the other hand, informs us, that the- relations 
84 friends met on this occaſion, and join'd with the fathers 
of the young people who were to be received into the tribes ; 
and. that from this aſſembly the feaſt took its name: that in 
awarvela, the à far from being a privative is a conjunctive, 
and ſignifies the ſame thing with dh, together. 
"This feaſt laſted four days: the firſt day, thoſe of the ſame 
tribe made merry together; and this they called J. The 
ſecond day, which they called eyappuos, they ſacrificed to 


TMENT , a portion of a large houſe, wherein a | 


APE 


APEPSY*, AreP314, in medicine, denotes crudity, 


of digeſtion, 506 ey a or a want 
word is formed the privative 8 
| togud, I boil, or concoct. pri en * and ee, 


Apepfia, may be defined a defect in the ſtomach, which 8. 
vents the aliment taken in, from affording a proper < 1 
ſupplying the blood and nouriſhing the body. See Fe 4 
STOMACH, CHYLE, Broop, wa, 
APERIENS „ APERIENT 
See r 
is Latin; being the participle of the 1 
| to dpen; g. d. opening. r the verb gen 
Crocus Mar 7 . 2 ſaffron of iron, is a 
paration of iron-plates or filirtgs, made by expoſi 
= rain or gem, till 82 ga! 1 ruſt; which 5 op 
icine. required. See Cxocus, and MARS. 8 : 
Alt is a good aperient. _ al oma 


UTRITION, Oe. 
„er APERITIVE, in medicine 


APERIENS palpebram rettus, in ainfomy. is a muſcle, whi 
riſing in the orbit of the eye, near the entrance of . 
nerve ; paſſes over the attollent muſcle of the eye, andis 2 


| laſt inferted into the whole ſuperior of the upper eye-· l 

| which it ſerves to open. See EYE, — Ard N 

APERIENTS, or ArERITIyE Medicines, are ſuch as oper 
the obſtructed paſſages of the ſmall veſſels, glands, and pores: 
and by that means promote a due circulation cf the contained 
Juices. See OBSTRUCTION, CAPILLARY, GLAND, Ciz- 
CULATION, Oe. | 7 
Aperients, then, coincide with what we otherwiſe 


| call open- 
ers, anaſtomatics, and deobſtruents. See x 5 


DeopsTRUENT, 


C, 
The five leſſer aperient, or opening roots, are graſs, madder, 
eryngo, capers, and cammoc. | 1 
e greater aperient, or opening roots, are ſmallage, fennel 
37% us, parſly, and butchers broom, "age ; 
APERTA Toga. See the article TOA. 
 APERTIONS, in architecture, are the openings in a build- 
ing; as doors, windows, ſtair-caſes, chimneys, outlets and 
inlets for light, fmoke, He. Sec Door, Win pow, Oc. 
The apertions ſhould be as few as may be; it being a rule tha: 
all 817 s are weakenings. See BUILDING. a 
APERTURE *, AytRTURA, the opening of any thing; or 
a hole, cleft, or vacant place in ſome otherwiſe ſolid or 
continuous ſubject. See OPENING. 
* The word comes from the Latin apertara, of aperire, to 
In geometry, aperture is uſed for the ſpace left between two 
lines which mutually incline towards each other to form an 
angle. See ANGLE. 
In optics, aperture is the hole next the objeQ-glaſs of a tele- 
ſcope, or microſcope, through which the light and image of 
the object come into che tube, and are thence carried to the 
eye. See OBJECT-GLASS. | 
APERTURE is alſo underſtood of that part of the obje&-glaſs 
itſelf, which covers the former, and which is left pervious to 
the rays. See TELESCOPE. F 
A great deal depends on having a juſt aperture. — To find it 
experimentally ; apply ſeveral circles of black ſmutted paper, 
each bigger than other, upon the face of the glaſs, from the 
magnitude of a pea to the whole extent of glaſs ; and 
with each of theſe, ſeparately, view ſeveral diſtant objects; 
as the moon, ſtars, &e. hat through which they appex 
the moſt diſtinctly, is to be pitched _ 
Mr. Auzout affirms, that he found that the aperzmre: of te- 
leſcopes ought to be nearly in the ſubdupiicate ratio of their 
lengths: but Huygens, who firſt introduced the uſe of S. 
tures, aſſures us he found by experience, that the periare 
of an objeQ-glaſs, e. gr. of 30 foot, is to be determined by 
this proportion : as 3 to 85 that is, as 10 to 1, ſo is the 
root of the diſtance of the focus ef any glaſs multiplied" 
30, to its apertwre : and the focal diſtances of the eye. glalle- 
are to be proportional to the apertures.—A table of ajer/m 
for teleſcopes of various lengths, c. ſec under the utc 
TELESCOPE. ; > ag 
The greater or leſs aperture of an objeQ-glaſs, it is to : 
noted, does not increaſe or diminiſh the viſible area - 
object; all that is effected by this, is the admitrance of ce 
or leſs rays, and conſequently the more bright or ob cure 
appearance of the obj ect. ch leſs 
ence, in viewing Venus through a teleſcope, a wer whey 
aperture is to be uſed than for the Moon, Irre or Gders- 
becauſe her light is ſo vivid and — e 
tion does a little invalidate and diſturb Mr. Auzout's propot 


tion, as is ſhewn by Dr. Hook, Phil. Tranſact. N* 4 AFR 
APERTURA Tabslaram, in ancient Jaw-books, fignibc be 
breaking open a laſt will and teſtament. See WILL, a 


Jupiter and Minerva. The third day, which they called 
xse4w745, ſuch of their young men and maids as were of age 
were admitted into their tribes. The fourth day they cal 
ew ns . 4 

APELLITEX, heretics in the primitive church, who taught 
that Chriſt left his body diſſolved in the air; aud — 
into heaven without it. x | | 
APENNAGE, See the article APANASEs 


TESTAMENT. 
APERTURA Fendi, denotes the loſs of a feudal tenure, 
fault of iſfue to him, to whom the feud or foe W 


F D, TENURE, Ge. 
gromey See FEE, FEUD, ek ] ng without petala or 


by de- 
2 fir 


» Ae e and LEAF 
* . ET 8 | 
158 — from — privative particle «, and 8744" 
olium, a leaf. See FLOWER, Plant, &c. 


APEX 


APH 


APE X, the vertex or ſummit of any thing. See VERTEX, 


1 11 E818, Apeupto ts, in grammar, a figure, whereb 


omething is taken away from the beginning of a word.] 


FiGURE, and WoRD. 
* ciconia, by aphberefis is wrote conia, contemnere, tem- 
A like retrenchment at the end of a word is called aporope. 
APOCOPE. 


*..or/ ts een "this den a 
APHELION “, or APHELIUM, omy, poin 4 f 


's or à planet's orbit, in which it is the farth 
22 the fun that it can be. See ORBIT. 
* The word 2 — 2 and ne gry 
| Thus a planet being in . Aſtros. fig. 1.) its utmoſt di- 
21 n is ſaid to be in its aphelion. See 
Sun, $011: N 37 The ä 
| In th item or ſuppoſition of- the ſun's moving round the 


#** 4 


e ſame point is called See APOGEE. The] 


—_— ſtands oppoſed to the perchelion. See PERIHELION. 
-_ helia_of all the primary planets are at reſt ;' excepting 
that thoſe lanets neareſt the ſan; viz. Mercury, Venus, the 
" Earth, und Mars, being ated upon by Jupiter and Saturn, 
their aphelia move a ſmall matter in conſequentia with 9 
to the tixed ſtars, and this in the ſeſquiplicate ratio of the 
diſtances of thoſe planets from the ſun. 1 
Hence, if the 2 lion of Mars move 35 minutes in conſe- 


ce in the year 535. See EUur Tc man:: 
ABTAR: year 535 | 


APICES*, in botany, little knobs'gr 


quentia in reſpect of the fixed ſtars in 100 years; the aphelia 
of the Earth, Venus and Mercury, will move in 100 years 
18 minut. 39 ſeconds; 11 minutes, 27 ſeconds ; and 4 min. 


ſec. | | 181 

The method of finding the place of the aphelion, is by obſer- 
ving ſeveral of the greater digreſſions of the planet from the 
ſun; till by two or three rep obſervations it be foun 
to remain at a ſtand.--- In the Philoſ. Tranſat, No. 128. we' 
have a geometrical method of finding the aphelia of the pla- 
nets, by Dr. Halley. 4 ii 
Kepler places the aphelion of Saturn for the year 1700, in 
29. 3'. 44”. of Sagittarius: De la Hire, in 299. 14. 41". --- 
The . of Jupiter in 805. 100. 40, of Libra: De la 
Hire in 10%. 17. 14.— The aphelion of Mars in Co. 51, 29 
of Virgo: De la Hire in O. 35. 1 ** The aphelion of the 
Earth in 8. 29. 30”. of Cancer aphelion of Venus in 

4. 27 of Aquarius: De la Hire in &. 56. 10“. — 


d the aphelion of Mercury in 159. 44. 29”. of Sagittarlus: 


De la Hire in 139. 3'. 40”. | | 
The annual motion, according to Kepler, of the aphelion of 
Saturn is 1. 107. of Jupiter, 47". of Mars, 1. 7. Of Ve- 
nus, 1. 10”. and of Mercury 1'. 45”. According to de 1a 
Hire, that of Saturn is 1“. 22". of Jupiter 1'. 34. of Mars 1'; 

Fe Venus 1'. 26", and of Mercury 1'. 39 

HONIA *, A | 
is dumb, or deſtitute of ſpeech. See DumBxEss. | 
® The word is compounded of the privative particle a, and gen, 
vox, Voice 3 g. d. a loſs of ſpeech, or voice. | 
Menjotius has a diilertation expreſs de Aphonia. | 

APHORISM *, a maxim, general rule, or principle of a 
ſcience; or a brief ſentence, comprehending a great deal of 
matter 1 a few — * Ma xiM, — 3 4 

word comes Greek apoor u®, ape w, 
bare, ſeligo, I ſeparate, I chuſe, 9. J. a choice, or ſclect ſen- 
tence. See SENTENCE, Axion, Cc. | 

The term is chiefly uſed in medicine and law.--- We ſay the 
ephoriſms of Hippocrates, of Sanctorius, of Boerhaave, c. 
own of the civil law, &c. 417) 

APHRONITRE *, APHRONITRUM, a kind of nitre, 
mentioned by the ancients ; ſuppoſed to be the ſpume, or 
— Nen and ſubtileſt part thereof, emerging to the top. 

ITRE, 2 
The word is compounded of the Greek. ages, froth, and 
MTggy, nitre. | 

Some modern naturaliſts rather take the ancient aphroxitre to 

have been a native ſalt-petre, gathering like an effloreſcence 

On old walls, Fc. now called ſalt-petre of the rock. See 
ALT-PETRE. 1 4 
HTHE *, in medicine, little ulcers or 7 riſing in 

the mouth, the palate, gums, and at the root of the tongue; 

onde with inflammation, and a difficulty of ſwallowing. 


Urcer. | 
The word ſeems derived from the Greek I corrupt, and 
guckt from a], accendo, I kindle. 75 


children are icularly ſubject to apbibæ, when 

either the nurſe's milk — f or the child's ſtumach 
comes unfit for digeſtion : for in theſe caſes, the ſharp a- 
cTImomous parts of the milk riſing up, eaſily exulcerate 
Ther. ater and delicate parts NR 
dare lome pbibeæ, white, others red, others livid an 
blackiſh : the white and red ſorts are the leaſt dangerous, 


md the moſt eaſily cured ; the livid and black often. prove 


mortal. 
/ | | perſons are Owing to 
— ebe | — — returned from the ſeveral 


14 bo to the mouth. A liniment of mel roſatum 
AP H Of vitriol. is eſteemed a good remedy, for the aphrbe. 

HTHARTODOGET #*, A een, a Sed of 
_ *retics, worn enemies of the council of Chalcedoen. 


— 


1, in medicine, the ſtate of a perſon who | 


_ declaimers againſt the Apocalyp 


though 


APO 


* The word is derived from the Greek ahr incotrypt! 


ble, and Jute, I opine, I imagine : and was given tomy 

| becauſe they iz the body of Jeſus Chriſt was incorrup 
tible and impaſlible, and not t e of dent. 

They aroſe among the Eutychians, and made their firſt ap- 


VV, bee-bonſe; a plate where bees are k 
” The word coner Bum the Latin ain, a bee. * 48 
The aprary ſhould be ſcreened from high winds of every fide, 
either * * artificially; and well defended from poul- 
try, Oc. Acta le dung is olfenſive to bees. See GARDEN, 
ONEY, CF, | | 1 | 


* 
- 
5 


on the tops of 
the ſtamina, or chives in the middle of flowers. See 5TA- 
mina, and FLOWER. + big Oo Arnett 

®* The word. s Latin ; being the nominktive plural of apex,” the 

top or ſummit of any thing. | 54336 L 

They are commonly of a dark, purpliſh colour. By the mi- 
croſcope they have been diſcovered to be, as it were a ſort of 
capſule ſeminales, or ſeed-yeſſels, containing in them ſmall 
globular, and often oval particles of various edlours, and 
exquiſitely formed; called the farina fecandaxs./ See F ARt- 


NA Firenndans. 


What the uſes of theſe are, is not entirely agreed on: ſome 
have gueſſed them to be a kind of male ſperm, which falling 
down into the flower, fecundates and ripens the ſeed. See 
further under the article Generation of PLANTS. 


APOBATERION, Aegerter, among the- ancients, a 


fare wel ſpeech, or poem, made by a perſon on his departure 

out of bis own. country, or ſome other place where he had 

been kindly received, and entertained. Laden 

puck is that of Eneas to Helenus and Andromache, An. 
ib. III. The apobaterion ſtands oppoſed to the epibaterion. 

See EPIBATERION. I. 94 


APOCALYPSE *, ApoCALYP$1$, revelation; the, name of 


— laſt book in the canon of ſcripture. . See Canox, and 
IBLE. oe 4 wer} -1 3-7, er“ 
WE... n word is formed of che Greek eamixaavel]u;. I reveal, I 
COVET, N 
The Apocalypſe contains diſcoveries, or revelations relating to 
many — myſteries of the chriſtian faith; made to. the 
apoltle St. John, in the iſle of Pathmos, during his baniſhment 


there under the perſecution. of Domitian. - See REVELA- 
TION, ff 


This of all the books of the New Teftament,is that, about 
which the ancient fathers, and the practice of the church, 
were the moſt, and the longeſt, divided. St. Jerom relates, 
that the Greek church doubted of its .authenticnefs even in 
his days: St. Baſil and Gregory Nazianzen abſolutely reject 
it; and the conncil of Laodicea never mention it in their 
canon of the ſacred writings. 
Some attributed it to the heretio. Cerinthus; and others; to 
another John, diſciple of St. John. See ALAN. Dio- 
nyſius Alexandrinus cenſures it as written in bad Greek, 
and even finds ſoleciſms and barbariſms in it, abundance : 
though he allows it to contain a myſtic ſenſe, which-he ſays 
he admires even where he does not underſtand. 
On the other hand, St. Juſtin, Irenzus, Theophilus Antio- 
chenus, Melito, Apollonius, Clemens Alexandrinus,and Ter- 
tullian, make no doubt of its being canonical. The third 
council of Carthage, held in 397, placed it in the canon of 
the New Teſtament; and the churches both of the Eaſt and 
Weſt have acknowledged it ever ſince. | 
The Alogians are repreſented by ecclefiaſtical writers,as great 
v4 many of the flights where- 
of they turned into ridicule; particularly the viſions of the 
ſeven trumpets, the four angels bound on the river Euphra- 
tes, c. St. Epiphanius defends it againſt them: the book, 
he obſerves, is not a mere hiſtory, but a prophecy; ſo that 


it is no wonder the author ſhould exprefs himſelf after the man- 


ner of the prophets, whoſe ſtyle is uſually figurative. 
Of all their objections againſt the authority of this book, that 
ſeems the beſt grounded, which is drawn from thoſe words in 
cap. ii. ver. 18 Write to the angel of the church 1 
there was not, ſay they, any chriſtian church at Thyatira at 
that time.--- St. Epiphanius, who un them this point, is 
forced to have recourſe to the prophetic ſpirit ; as if St. John 
had foreſeen. there would be a church there in courſe of 
time, Sec ANGEL. P A 40t, | 
Some late authors have made a good amendment to St. E- 
piphanius's anſwer : it is probable, in the time of that father, 
the catalogue of the biſhops, with other acts, which ſhew 
that there been a church eſtabliſhed there from the time 
of the ſtles, might not be known. Grotius adds, that 
— was not, indeed, any church of Gentile con- 
verts at Thyatyra when St. John wrote; yet there was one 
of Jews, and there had been another at Theſſalonica before 
St. Paul preached therme. 
Several orthodox writers have rejected the Hpoc: as a book 
which countenanced the reveries of Cerinthus, touching the 
carnal reign of Chriſt on earth. See CERINTHIANS, and 
MI1LLENARIES. \ 1: To 
Though Dionyfius Aleraadrinus allowed the Abocalypſe fot an 


inſpired writi $3 yet he took it for thework of an John, 
differont from St. John the Evangeliſt ; which he endeayours to 


make 


. AE” 


— 


- . "_—_ „ ic 
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_— — — 


the mere conſideration of ſtyle. 


A 


APO 


how precarions the arguments ar 


ep Epiphanius mentions an Apocalypſe of Adam: 


ratian and Cedre- 


ſtaod, when he ſays, that the apocry 


icephorus, | an Apocalypſe ' of Eſdras: 


uil for nihil, hyp or hyppo for hypochondriacal, See META- 
PLASMUS. re! | 


AP. 


Thus, in reſye& of the Bible, all books were called 58... 
þhal, which were not inſerted in the Jewiſh canon of $cx;,. 
ture ʒ and it is in this ſenſe St. Epiphanius is to be ak. 
the at books are not put in 
the ark among the other inſpired wrltings: Sce An. 
Tbere has 3 det ween ce Romanilts and 
0 


the Reformed, about the authority of thoſe books, now called 
dy the latter, apocryph als f us, :Judithy"Tobn,-Efdras, Ma. 


cabees, c. the one having the opinions of many ofthe 


primitive fathers for their vouchers; and the others; the wy 


dition of their church. i See DEUTURg@EaNoncat. : |. 
The word is derived from the Greek awvcguz)ey; to hide 
becauſe the origin of ſuch books was unknown, or — 
they contain ſome myſteries nat fit vo be kuluun. 
M. Simon contends, that they muſt have been read in Greek, 
even by the apoſtles themſelyes ; which ke. infers fromdivers 


oſes; another of St. Thomas, and. ion es in their writings. He adds; that the church irece;- 
e 


em with the other books of Scripture; front the 
niſt Jews; and that if the churches Uf Paleſtine — 
mitted them, it was not fox their accounting them apocryphal 
in the ſenſe the word is now uſed, but becauſe they read none 
but what were writ in RHebre ec 

To this we oppoſe the authority of a number of ecele- 
ſiaſtical writers, particularly among the Greeks; who make 
a preciſe diſtinction between the books now called apocryphe! 
and thoſe contained in the Jewiſh canon. St. Jodl, * 
particular, is very full upon the heady and even ſpeaks of 
his opinion as the common opinion of the church at that 
time; See CANowx. $7 er run Ce 


cut | 1 SSL CO dam 
off; which is formed from the prepoſition aw, and the yerb] APODICTICAL* Agument, or ſyllogiſm, ſignifies à clear, 


x, I cut. | 


A like retrenchment at the beginning of a word is called 4 


hereſis. See APHARESIS. - | 


APOCRISIARIU S*, in antiquity, an officer appointed t 
carry ordeliver the meſſages, orders, and anſwers of a prince 


or emperor. 4 10 enk vil 11 . 
* The word is formed from the Greek ame, reſponſum, 
anſwer. Hence he is uſually called in Latin, reſponſalis, 3. 

d. anſwerer. 12. 

The apocriſiarius afterwards became the emperor's chancel- 

lor, and kept the ſeal.— In the barbarous Latin we ſometimes 

meet with aſecreta, ſecretary, for apocriſiary. Zoſimus de- 
fines apacriſiariur, ſecretary for foreign affairs; being the ſame 


with what Vopiſcus in the life of Aurelian calls zotarizs| 


ſecretoram. See SECRETARY, i&c. —- ; | 
The title of apocriſiary, became at length appropriated, as it 
were, to the pope's deputy or agent, who reſided at Conſta- 
—— to receive the pope's orders, and the emperor's an- 
n DPF | 
St. Gr was .apocrifiary of pope Pelagius, at the time 
when be compoſed bis morals on Job.—The apocriſiary did 
the office of the modern nuntio's. Sce NuUNT10.—Some- 


times, however, he had the rank and quality of the pope's| 


legate. See LEGATE. | | 
he hereſy of the Monothelites, and afterwards that of the 
Iconoclaſtes, broke off the cuſtom of having a papal apocri- 
78 at Conttantinople. e! | 
OCRUSTICS*, A u, in mecicine, remedies indued 
with a repelling and aſtringent power, whereby they prevent 
the too great afflux of humours to a part diſeaſed. See 
REPELLENT, and REPULSION.'. 
The word is derived from aamaxpuo pulſe, pello, J drive. 
Apocruſtics are uſually cold, aſtringent, and conſiſt of large 


_ _ particles, wherein they differ from drawing medicines, which 


are hot, and conſiſt of more ſubtile parts. See RiPENERS. 


APOCR PHAL, ſomething dubious ; or that comes from 


ay. author, whereon much. credit cannot be re- 
e ſay, an apocryphal book, . paſſage, hiſtory, c. meaning 
ſuch as are of lulpedted 8 matters of doctrine, the 
writings of heretics, ſchiſmatics, c. are held apocryphal. 

Voſſius obſerves, that with regard to the ſacred books, none 
are to be accounted apocrynbal, except ſuch as have neither 


deen admitted into the ſynagogue, nor the church, ſo as to 


be added to the canon 
BiBLE, &c. | OI „ | 
For this reaſon, alſo the books of Sibyls were anciently called 
N= as being committed to the truſt of the decemviri 

one: and for the like reaſon the annals of the Egyptians 
and Tyrians were called by the ſame name. See S1BYL, 
Dckuvix, Sc. de #7 3 2 40 e nq'q-*| 
Before the ſeptuagint verſion, the books of the Old Teſta- 
ment were all apo 
the ſenſe of the word was changed, and thoſe books alone 


read in public. See CAnoN, 


were cal led aocrypbal, which were of doubtful or 5 


authority. 


* F nas * 10 £30 'F 


| | In the original meaning of the word, all the writin $ 40 — 
ſited in the temple were called apocryphal; by reaſon they 


were kept ſecret from the le. 
When the Jews publiſhed weis 


the appel lations of cauonital and divine to ſuch as they thus 


made public; and ſuch as were ſtill retained in their archives, 


they called \apocryphal, for no other reaſon, but becauſe they 


bal in this ſenſe.—-But in proceſs of time, 


ſacred books, they only gave ; 
u 


were not public; ſo that they might be really ſacred and di- 
vine, though not promulged as fuck. 4 


convincing proof, or demonſtration gf a thing. See De- 
MONSTRATION, ARGUMENT, . JET 
The word is ſormed of the Greek amoSuuxyvudi; I demon- 
| ſtrate, I ſhew clearly. 
APOGEE?*, ArogzuM, in aſtronomy, that point in the orbit 
of the ſun, or a planet, which is furtheſt diſtant ſrom the 
earth. See Ornirt, and EARTH. 
The word is formed: of the Greek am, ab, from ; and 
Fa or ala, earth. In the corrupt Latin, apagee ſometimes 
_ lignifies a grotto, or ſubterrancous vault. : . 
The apogee is a point in the heavens, at the extreme of the 
line of the apſides; in which the ſun, or à planet, is at the 
greateſt diſtance that it can be at, from the earth, in its 
whole revolution. See: AgS1S, EARTH, PLANET, Ge. 
The oppoſite point hereto, is called the perigee. See P- 
RIGEE. | F 04. An " $0369 67 4H 
The ancient aſtronomers regarding the earth as the center 
of the ſyſtem; chiefly conſidered the apogee and perigee: the 
moderns, making the ſun the centre, change the apogee and 
erigee for aphelion and perihelion. Sce APHELION, und 
ERIHELION. See alſo SYSTEM. , | 
The quantity of the motion of the 'afozee may be found by 
comparing two obſeryations thereof made at a great diſtance 
of them ; converting the difference into minutes, and dividing 
it by the number of years elapſed between thetwoobſervations. 
The quotient gives the annual motion of the apogee. Thus, 
from an obſervation made by Hipparchus in the year before 
Chriſt 140, whereby the ſun's apogee was found 5% 30 of I; 
and another made by Ricciolus, in the year of Chriſt 1646, 
wherein it was found 79, 26, of S the annual motion of 
the apogee is found to be 1; 2 | 


T APOGEE of the Moon. See the article Moo. 


APOGEE of the Equant, is its fartheſt diſtance from the earth; 
or that point where the circumference of the equant is inter- 

ſected by the line of the apſides, in the remoteſt part of the 
diameter. See EQUANT. 
So the perigee of the equant is the oppoſite point, or the 
neareſt part of the diameter. Ti ' 
The mean apogee of the epicycle, is a point where the epicy- 
cle is cut above, by a right line drawn from its centre, to 
the centre of the equant, or the point of the epicycle moſt 
remote from the earth. See EprcYCLE. 


APOGRAPH*, APoGRAPHUM, a copy or tranſcript of ſome 


book or writing. See Copy, TRANSCRIPT, &. 
The is formed of ue, ab, from, and yegpe, ſcribe 1 


write. | 
In this ſenſe, apograph ſtands opoſed to autograph ; as a COP) 


— 


OY Kan ra 


S. 


© divided into ſeveral different hereſies, the chief whereof were 


| AKRIANITE. AS * . he "8 "TILE. : 
*. Ani Games, Apollimares fad, in antiquity, games 


The Padition goes, that at the firſt celebration hereof, the 


46 1288 ; : 
APOLLON AN| Hyperbola and Parabola. See HyPERBOLA, 
APOLOGETIC, APOLOGETICAL, ſomething ſaid, or. written 


A P/O 


This hereſy was very ſübtile, and overſpread moſt. of the 


the eaſt; it was condemned in a ſynod of Alex; 
2 St. Athanaſius, 4 the year 362. It wag ſub- 


the Polemians and the Antidicomarianites. See ANTIDI1- 


at Rome, celebrated yearly in honour of Apollo, onthe fifth 


day of July, under the dirèction of the prætor, in the Circus 


mus. -; 


re ſuddenly invaded by the enemy and obliged to 
＋ 2 arms: 5 n-which occaſion a cloud of darts and 
arrows falling upon their enemies, the Romans, ſoon returned 


viqors to their 


and PARABOLA- 


by way of excuſe, or apology for any action, or perſon. See 
APQLOGY. * | 

ic of Tertullian is a work full of ſtrength and 
Ly” in all reſpeQs became the character of that — 


APOLOGUE®, Arorocus, a moral fable; or a feigned re- 


tended to inform, and amend the manners. See 


APO 


It differs from {weope, in that there is no ſenſible pulſe iti this 
laſt ; whereas in an apoplexy, the pulſe is perceptible almoſt 
oy 7 . wit 11 5 

d aters from an-eplepſy,, in regard all motion is not abo- 
liſhed in that, as in this and. it differs from the alſy, ina(- 
much as the palſy is Not; tended with any ſtupor, nor 


does it deprive the patient of ſenſe and perception. See Epi- 
. LEPSY, and PALSY,  ,, | Fac} 


The apople y be occaſioned by. an interruption the 
23 of, the blood towards the hrain; or by any — — 
hinders the influx. of the animal. ſpirits into the organs of 
ſenſe, and the parts of voluntary motion: ſometimes it is 
doing to an abundance of phlegm and ſometimes to a viſcid 
bpituita, here with the! brain is oppteſſed; as is obſervable 
in winter apoplexies, and in thoſe of ald. people! It ſome- 
times alſo comes from too groſt a hympha, which ſtops up 
the nerves; or a plethora, which oppreſſes them; or ex- 
crefcencies within-ſide-the cranium, preſſing the vellels or 
a polypus, blocking up the carotids ye. bee BRAIN.” 
. . , 

In diſſecting perſons dead hereof, clotted extravaſated blood 
is hay found in one or both ventricles of the brain. See 
Philoſ. Tranſact. Ne 173, 313, Oc. W W | 

Hippocrates; diſtinguiſhes two kinds of apoplexies ; the one 
A e Other weat; only differing in the greater, or leſs 

difficulty of reſpiration, and pulſation: in the former the pulſe 

and breath ſeem almoſt entirely ſtopped, in the latter there 
are conſiderable remains of tem 

The more modern authors 4iſtinguiſh apoplexies, from their 

cauſe; into ſawgaineovs and pituitous; to which may be added 

mphatic, polypons, ſerons, atrabilary, &c.' - & 

The fit of an apoplexy is uſually pteceded by a violent pain 

in the head, dimneſs and loſs of fight or memory: ſometimes 


# ſul. Scaliger derives the hame 4e Ao, inaſruch as.the 
apolgue means ſomething more than what at firſt fight i 


eſſes. 
Such wre the fables of Aſop; whence, moral fables are uſu- 
ally denominated A ſopic fables. WES hs 
Father de Colonia makes it eſſential to the apologe, that it 
contain what paſſes among brutes ; and diſtinguiſhes it from 
the parable, by this, that the latter, though teigned, might 
poſiibly be true, which the former cannot; ſince beaſts can- 
not ſpeak. See PARABLE. — is 
APOLOGY*®, AproLoctia, defence}, a diſcourſe or writing 
in vindication of a perſon. | 
* The word is formed of the Greek aToaogyty, to refute, or 
; with words, _ Mr ge ters 
ipONEU ROSIS . —— ; among anatomiſts, the 
ſpreading or expanſion of a nerve, or tendon, breadth-wiſe ; 
in minner of a membrane. See N ERVE, and TENDON. 
* The word is compounded of the Greek amo, ab, from; 
uud e, à nerve. ; 
AronevRoS1s, ſometimes alſo ſignifies the cutting off a nerve, 
or tendon. And in ſome writers we find it uſed for a tendon 
itſelf. See TENDON. n 
APOPHLEGMATIZAN TS“, denote medicines proper to 
rge the head and brain of ſuperfluous phlegm or ſerous 
umours. See n b f . E | 
Theſe are , many writers, denomina apoph - 
mati The word is compounded of amo, from; and 


en 0 2 
APOPHYGEs, Fee that part of a column where 
it degins to ſpring out of its baſe, and ſhoot upwards. See 
COLUMN, and BASE. 8 
Tbe word, in its original Greek, fi flight; whence the 
French alſo call it eſcape, conge, Oc. and we, ſometimes, 
| ſpring of the column. | nos. wo 
The e, in its original, was no more, than the ring or 
terril heretotore faſtened at the extremities of wooden pillars, 
to keep them from ſplitting ; which afterwards was imitated 
n ſtone-work. See ORDER. | 
APOPHYSIS*, in anatomy, a protuberance of a bone; or a 
put _ and jutting out beyond the reſt. See Boxe, 
OCESS, C. . 
* The word is Greek, abet, and literally denotes a pro- 
duftion outwards : formed amo Tv 4/T2puicay, to ariſe from, 


<a 


little fibres, which paſs through thoſe bones, and ſpread them- 
ſelves theo hout the upper part of the noſe. See OLFACTo- 
Nerve Nos”, Se. | a | 
Aroenys1$ Manmillaris, or | Maſtoidea, alſo denotes one of 
the external eminences of the os petroſum. See PETRoSUM. 
APOPLEX Y*, in medicine, a ſudden privation of all the 
es, and all the ſenſible motions of the body, excepting 
thoſe of the heart, and lungs ; attended with a great deprava- 
don, or ſuſpention of the principal faculties of the ſoul. See 
SENSATION, Morsen, | | 
The word cantes' from the Greek, eher, to ſtrike, 
. this diſtemper ſtriking ſuddenly, and, as it were, 


2277 a chunder-bolt. 


differs from cars, lethi 5 and coma, in regard that 
three diſtempers, the 7125 is ne id profounid, 
oe all ſenſation quite deſtroyed. / See Canvs, LETHaROY, 


by an univerſal indolence; and ſatnetimes by a flux of pituitous 
matter by the noſe and mouth. It is attended with a ſnoar- 
ing and difficulty of breathing; ſometimes with a fever, rare- 
ly.with a foaming at the mouth frequently with a ſweat, 
hemorrhoids, or diarthœa; and ſo goes off. 2 

To prevent an apoplexy, wine and hard labour are to be a- 
voided; no eating to exceſs; nor no ſleeping after dinner: 
exerciſe to be kept up, and care and chagrin to be kept under. 
To cure an apoplexy, medicines muſt be uſed that occaſion 
large evacuations; and nothing of opiate or aſtringent med- 
dled withal. During the fit, copious bleeding in the jugulars 
to be uſed, and the patient laid on his back; applying ſtron 
volatiles to the noſe; blow up ſtrong ſtexnutatories, and ru 
the temples with cephalic mixtures. A hot iron may alſo 
be applied near the vertex or occiput ; an epiſpaſtic to the 
neck; to which are to be added powerful purgatives, clyſters, 


&c.—cupping and ſcatification on the head, are commend- 
ed by ame in lieu of Meſection. ; | 


The diſeaſe ſometinies"dtgenerates into a paralyſis.—Some 
times only half the head is affected; in which caſe the diſ- 
caſe is called hemiplegia. See HEMITIK IA, c. 
APOPLECTIC Hater, aqua apoplectica. See WATER. . 
APORON“, or APORIME, a problem difficult to reſolve, and 
Which has never been reſolved, though it be not, in itſelf, 
impoſſible. See PROBLEM, and PoRIME. | | 
The word is derived from the Gfeek æ oe, Which fig- 
nifies ſomething very difficult, and impraQticable ; being 
formed from the privative a, and ve, paſſage. | 
Such we conceive the quadrature of the circle; the duplica- 
ture of the cube; the triſſection of an angle, c. See Qua- 
' DRATURE, DUPLICATURE, T RISSECTION, Ce. 3 
When a queſtion was 28 to any of the Greek 2. 
ſophers, eſpecially of the ſect of academilts ; if he could not 
give a ſolution, his anſwer was, «ys; q. 4. I do not con- 
ceive it, I cannot ſee through it, I ant not able to clear it up. 
APORRHOEA“, AroxRnots, in n ſulphurous 
effluvia or exhalations, emitted from the , and ſubter- 
raneous bodies. See Varous, and EXHALATION. + 
The word is formed from the Greek «opp ew Aue, I flow 
_..- . from. Ste Mzrurrss, Ce. LIL $4.95 | 
APOSIOPESIS*, in rhetoric, otherwiſe called reticency, and 
ſuppreſſion: a figure, by which a perſon really ſpeaks of a 
thing, at the ſ-me time, that he makes a ſhew as if he would 
ſay nothing of it. See ReTicency. . _. £4 
„ The word comes from the Greek aT9g/vraw, face, retices. 
APOSTACY*, a deſerting or abandoning of the true religion. 
See RENEGADO. . T” 1 | 
The word is borrowed from the Latin, apof/atare, or apoftare, 
deſpiſe, or violate any thing. Hence, rz el, 
2 ſigniſied to tranſgrefs the — leges apoftabit 
| | terre ſug, reus fit apud regem. LL. Edw. The Latin 
p 1 in, comes from the Greek av, from, and 
bent, flo, fand, „ g 
Among the Romaniſts, apoftacy. alſo ſignifies the forſaking. of 
4 gelig dus order, hereck a px th had made profeffion ; with- 
out a lawful difpenſation. See ORDER, Ce. 
The ancients diſtinguiſhed three kinds of qpeſtacy; the firit, 
4 ſapererogatione, is committed by a. prieſt or feligious, who 
abandons his profeſſion, and returns to his laſt ſtate; ghe ſe- 
one a mandatis Dei, by a perſon of any condition, who 
\ abandons the commands of God 7 bo retairis his faith ; 
- the third; « fide, by hum who not only dbandoms good work 


Var. I. 


| but allo the faith. 


D d There 
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There is this difference betwixt an apoſtate, and am Heretic ; 
that the latter only abandons a part _— bach, Whereas the 
former renounces the whole. See HERE TIC. N 
APOSTATA Capiendo,a writ which —— cnc, 
who having entered and profeſſed ſome order of religion; 
broke out again, and wandred the country, contrary to the 


APO 


chem.---Sotne authors obſerve, that St. Paul had borethic 0; 
fice; and that it is this he alludes to in the beginning o- 
the ills Ker Kay to : as if he —— faid, Paul, no lon- 
ger an of the ogue, nor fent thereby to mainta 
£ wer moeftt, bot now on Apoſtle and nt ho of Jeſu; 
Chriſt, &c.---St. Jerom, though he does not believe that 5, 


_— 
- 


— 


rules of the order. See APOSTACY. : 55 

APOSTHUME *, or Ar 0STEM, APOSTEMA, in medicine, a 
preternatural tumor; called alſo abſceſs, and impoſthame. See 
ABSCESS, and IMPOSTHUME. 


The word is formed of the Greek a Ee which comes 


' from the verb as, ab/cede, I depart from one place and 
— ; aldading/ 06 the” manner wherein/the tumor © 


formed of a tranſlated humor. Se DexrvariON, [ 


Fru mon, RevulSions C. 


A POSTETIORI.---Demonftration a poſteriori, See DE- 


MONSTRATION. 


APOSTLE *, Avosrolus, one of the twelve difciples of | 


Jeſus Chrift, commiſtioned by him to preach his Goſpel, and 
propagate it to all the parts of the earth. 

„The word Apoſtle, aaroronos, originally fignifies a perſon de 
legated, or ſent ; from the verb dg, mitto ; in which 
ſenſe it occurs in Herodotus, and other 
— Hence, in the New Teftament, the term is applied to di- 


vers ſorts of delegates ; and to the twelve diſciples by way of 


eminence. 
Certain falſe preachers of the Goſpel anciently diſputed St. 
Paul his quality of Apoſtle ; by reaſon none but thoſe who 


had ſeen Jeſus, and been witneſſes of his actions, could be 


laid to be lei t by him. In anſwer to theſe ſophiſtical doctors, 


who had reduced the churches of Galatia; he begins bis e- 


piſtle to them with theſe words, Paul an Apoſtle, not of men 
wor by man, but by Feſus Chriſt and God the father : by which 
he ſignified that he had his miſſion immediately from God; 
and of conſequence was a true Apoſtle. 

St. Paul is frequently called the Apaſtle, by way of eminence ; 
and the Apoſtle of the Gentiles, by reaſon his miniſtry was 
chiefly made uſe of for the converſion of the Gentile world, 
as that of St. Peter was for the Jews.---The ſeveral Apoſtles 
are uſually repreſented with their * vc badges or attri- 
butes : St. Peter, with the keys; St. Paul, with a ſword ; St. 
Andrew, with a croſs or ſaltier; St. James minor, with a ful- 
lex's pole; St. John, with a cup and winged ſerpent flying 
from it; St. Bartholomew, with a knife: St. Philip, with a 
long ſtaff, whoſe upper end is formed into acroſs ; St. Tho- 
mas, With a lance ; St. Matthew, with a hatchet ; St. Mat- 
thias, with a battle-ax ; St. James mayor, with a pilgrim's 
ſtaff and a gourd bottle ; St. Simon, with a ſaw ; and St. 
Thaddeus, with a club. 


ApoSTLE was alſo an appellation =—_ to the ordinary tra- 


yelling miniſters of the church. I'hus St. Paul, in the epiſtle 
to the Romans xvi. 7. ſays, Salute Andronicus and Funia, 
my kinſmen and fellow-priſozers, who are of note among the A- 


poſiles. 


'-APOSTLE was alſo a title given to thoſe ſent by the churches 


to carry their alms to the poor of other churches.---T his 
uſage they borrowed from the ſynagogues, who called thoſe 
whom. they ſent on this meſſage, by the ſame name; and the 
function or office itſelf ame5o2an, Apoſtle, . d. miſſion.— 
Thus St. Paul writing to the Philippians, tells them, that 
12 their Apoſtle had miniſtred to his wants, chap, 


I. . 

APOSTLE is alſo uſed for a perſon who firſt planted the Chri- 
ſtian faith in any place. See Missio. | 
Thus St. Dionyſius of Corinth is called the 4poſie of France; 
St. Xavier the Apoſtle of the Indies, c.. —In the Eaſt-Indies, 
the jeſuit miſſionaries are alſo called Apoſtles. See Missio- 
NARY, Cc. 

In ſome ages. of the church, the-pope was peculiarly deno- 
minated, Apoſtle. V. Sidon. Apollin. Lib. VI. Ep. 4. See 
alſo PoE, and APOSTOLICAL. 

APOSTLE, in the Greek liturgy, is particularly uſed for a book 
containing the epiſtles of St. Paul, printed in the order where- 
in they are to be read in churches, through the- courſe of the 
year. Another book of the like kind, containing the Goſpels, 
is called Evaſytavy, Goſpel. | 
The Apoſtie, of late days, has alſo contained the other cano- 
nical epiſtles, the acts of the Apoſtles, and the revelations. 
Hence it is alſo, called, 4#s of the \Apoſitles,, TlegZaworoncs ; 
that being the firſt book in it. 

APOSTLE, is alſo uſed among the Jews, for a kind of officer 
anciently ſent into the ſeveral parts and provinces in their ju- 
riſdiction, by way of viſitor, os commiſſary; to ſee that the 
laws were duly obſerved, and to receive the moneys collect- 
ed for the reparation of the temple, and the tribute payable 
to the Romans. | 
The Theodoſian Code, Lib, XIV. De Fadeis, calls thoſe 
Apoftoli, qui ad exigendum anrum atque 22 a patriarcba 
certo tempore diriguntur. The Jews called them pA , 
Schelibhin, g. d. envoys, meſſengers. Julian the apoſtate 
remitted the Jews the dpefile, Aegean; that is, as he him- 
ſelf explains it, the tribute they had been accuſtomed to 
ſend him. | 
Theſe Apoſtles were a degree below the officers. of the ſyna- 
gogues called patriarebs, and received their commiſſions from 


authors. 


[APoSTROPHE, or APOSTROPHUS, in grammar, alſo denote 


Paul had been an Apoflle of this kind ; yet he imayin 
he alludes thereto, in the paſſage juſt 1 * 
In the arſenal of Bremen, there are twelve pieces of cannon 
called the #welve Apoſtles, on a ſuppoſition that the Whole 
world muſt ve convificed, and acquieſce in the preaching of 

APOSTOLIE, Arosr ſomethii 

- * OLICAL, ſomething that belon 

75 3 — * 1 Zee Ferre N 
e ſay olical age, apoſtolical doctrine, apoftolic 

-- rater, Wen he Romanith call their chure cx = 

and 32 church; and thus appropriate a title to Rom 

which anciently was held in common with it by ſeverit o! 

5 ther A See 1 Se. 
POSTOLIC, in the primitive church, was an appellation 
to all fach churches as were founded by the ler; rd om 
to the biſhops of thoſe churches, as being the reputed ſueceſ. 
ſors of the apoſtles.---Thefe were confinedtofour, viz. Rome, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeruſalem. | 
In after-times other churches aſſumed the ſame quality, on 
account, principally, of the conformity of their doctrine with 

that of the churches which were apofolical by foundation: 

and becanſe all biſhops held themſelves fucceſſors of the a. 
poſtles, or acted in their dioceſes with the authority of apoſtles. 
See BiSHoP. | 
The firſt time the term apoſtolical is attributed to biſhops, a; 
fuch, is in a letter of Clovis, to the council of Orleans, held 
in 511. though that king does not there expreſsly denomi- 
nate them apoſtolical, but epoſtolica ſede di gniſimi, highly wor- 
thy of the apoſtolical fee. In 581, Guntram calls the biſhops 
met ** the council of Maſon, apoſtolical pontiffs, apoſtolici 
pontifices, | ; 

In progreſs of time, the biſhop of Rome growing in power 
above the reſt ; and thegthree 1 of ** i 
Antioch and Jeruſalem falling into the hands of the Saracens; 
the title apoſtolical became reſtrained to the pope, and his 
church alone. Though ſome of the popes, as be Gregory 
the great, not contented to hold the title by this tenure, be- 

gan, at length, to inſiſt, that it belonged to them by another 
and peculiar right, as being the ſucceſſors of St. Parr 
And hence a legion of apoſtolicals ; apoſtolical ſee, apoſtolical 
nuncio, apoftolical notary, apoſtolical brief, apoſtolical chamber, 
apoſtolical vicar, Sc. See NUNT10, Brits, e. 

APOSTOLICAL Conſtitutions. 2 See $OOUITIT DION. 

APOSTOLICAL Tradition. Txapirion. 

APOSTOLICI, Arosrort, or APOSTLES, was a name al- 
ſumed by two different ſeas of heretics, on account of their 
pretending to imitate the manners and practice of the Apoſtles, 
= yogi” a 0 3 | 

e fir /tolici, otherwiſe called apt and apotatiii, 
roſe out of the encratitæ, and — wr 6 the third century. 
They made profeſſion of abſtaining from marriage, and the 
uſe of wine, fleſh, money, c. See APOTACTITE, Ex- 
CRATITE, (Fc. | | 
The other branch of apoſtolici were of the twelfth century : 
Theſe alſo condemned marriage, but allowed of concubi 
nage; ſet aſide the uſe of baptiſm; and in many things imi- 
n- 1 Manichees.---St. Bernard wrote — this ſect ot 

0 ict. 

APOSTOLORUM Unguentum, the Apoſtles ointment, in 

pharmacy, is a kind of D gent, com- 
poſed of twelve drugs; the number of the Apoſtles, whence 
its name. See UNGUENT. 
It was invented by Avicenna, and is otherwiſe called #ngzen- 
tum veneris.---T he principal ingredients are turpentine, reſin, 
wax, gum ammoniac, birth-wort roots, olibanum, bdellium, 
myrrh, and galbanum, n litharge, oil of 
olives and vinegar. See DETERGENT, Ec. 

APOSTROPHE *, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby the ori 
tor, in an extraordinary commotion, turns his diſcourſe from 
the audience, and directs it to ſome other perſon, or thing. 
See FIGURE. 


„The word is Greek cg e averfic ; formed of awe, 6, 
from, and Fpspw, were, I turn. 
Thus Cicero, in his oration for Milo, addreſſes himſelf to 
the great patriots who: had ſhed their blood for the ablic ; 
and calls them to the defence of his client. So the lame o. 
rator in his firſt Catilinariam directs himſelf to Jupiter the 
proteQor of the city and empire, knd beſeeches him to re- 
el the parricide, c. W * 
e apaſtropbe is frequently alſo addreſſed to inanimates, 
| tombs, monuments, defuncts, &c.---Cicero's apefro 2 
Tubero, in his oration for Ligarius, is judged one of the 
eſt paſlages in his works. Sec PROSOPOPOELA. . 
That apofrophe of Demoſthenes, wherein he addreſſes him- 
ſelfto the Greeks ſlain at the battle of Marathon, is RT. 
Cardinal Perron ſays, it has procured the orator as muc 
glory as if he had raiſed them from the dead. 


þ 


— 
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| ent or character, placed over a letter, in lie w of a vowel, | Over this edifice were ſeveral others, like the firſt in form 
— — * the vowel is cut off, and not to be pronounced. and decoration, but leſs; always diminiſhing and growin 
See ACCENT, and CHARACTER.. | ſlenderer towards the top On the ſecond of theſe was plac 
As, e' for even; th' angelic hoſt, for the angelic, &c. The the bed of ſtate, and a great quantity of aromatic 
affe Qation of frequent apoſtrophes, ſo uſual among ſome late] and odoriferous fruits and herbs werethrown all around ; af- 
Engliſh writers, is a great abuſe. See ANOMALOUS. ter which, the knights made a proceſſion or cavalcade in ſo- 
POT ACTIT 10 or APOTACTICI, an ancient ſect, who af- lemn meaſures around the pile ; ſeveral chariots alſo run round 
"Qing to follow the evangelical counſels of poverty, and] it, thoſe who conducted them being clad in purple robes, 
de examples of the: apoſtles, and primitive Chriſtians, re- and the images of the greateli Roman emperors and 
| anced all their effects and poſſeſſions. SeeAposTOLICL. enerals. i a | 
| nom The word is Greek, av7exTiTar, formed from aworagco, his ceremony ended, the new emperor came to the cata- 
„% ] C 
0 at they any err ring their] ume, fire was ſet to it, on ; the ſpices and other 
r IN ſome eccleſiaſtical writers aſſure us, they had di- |= rb Tg kindling all at once. 8 555 4 = 
y irgi a | ile this was doing, they let fly from the top of the buil}d- 
; clefian, in the fourth century : but the afterwards fell into ing, an eagle, which mounting into the air with a fire brand, 
„ the derefy of the Encratits, and taught that the renouncing carried the ſoul of the dead emperor along with it into hea- 
; of all riches, Was not only a matter of counſel and advice, ven, as the Romans believed; and thenceforward he was 
] dur ol precept and — ence ranked among the gods.—-It is for this reaſon, that the me- 
Theodofian Code joins the Hporadfire with the Eunomians | dals, wherein ofes are repreſented, have uſually an altar 
and Arians. See EUNOMIAN, and ARIAN. ' © With fire upon it; or however, an eagle taking its flight intp 
APOTHECARY * a perſon who profeſſes the practice of the aig, an ſometimes two eagles. See EAGLE. | 
pharmacy, Or that part of phyſic which conſiſts in the pre- OT ME“, in mathematics, the remainder or difference 
ion and compoſition of medicines. See Praxmacy, Of two incommenſurable quantities. See INCOMMENSURA® | 


CINE. « | 1 BLE. : | 
i ee cho fleeck «Tony, ſhop, the place The word is derived from the Greek verb amoryure;, ab- 
whete he expoſes his medicines to ſale. | 1 ſeinds, I cut off. . | 


Ne A An aporome in geometry is an irrational reſidue, as c 
caries, their quid' pro 8 in the materia medica, ariſing, when from a rational line A C, called a, _ 
and ſuffering themſelves to be ſo eaſilj impoſed on by foreign cut off a rational part AB, called 5, only commenſu- 
merchants, — c. Who ſupply them with adulterated | 7B rable in power to the whole line A Qs may be ex- 

T |; 


Nich. Langius has a large volume expreſly againſt the obe 


1 drugs, one ſort for another, old effcere exhauſted ones, for preſſed thus, 2 6b. | | 
d new ones juſt imported from the Levant, c. See Drues, C AroTowr, in muſic, is the part remaing of an entire 
i= m pro quo, &c. 4 a . tone, after a greater ſemi-tone has been taken from it. 
r= gol apethecaries in England are obliged to make up their me-] See Toxx, and SEMITONE. | 
7 dicines, according to the formula's perſcribed in the college] The proportion, in numbers, of the aporome is, that of 2048 
* diſpentatory- See DisPENSATORY, OFFICINAL, Sc. — | to 2187. Sce DrenE gn. 
Their ſhops are ſubje& to the viſitation of the cenſors of the The Greeks thought that the greater tone could not be di- 
er college; who are empowered to deſtroy ſuch medicines as} vided into two equal parts; for which reaſon they called 
a, they think not good. See COLLEGE. | \ | the firſt part «moron, and the gther anupe; in this imitating 
$; Bartholin complains of the too great number of apothecaries} Pythagoras and Plato. 
As in Denmark; though there were but three in Copenhagen, APOZ EM“, Are, in medicine, a form of remedy, other- 
7 and four in all the kingdom beſide: what would he have ſai wiſe called a decoGiop. See DECOCTION. 
25 of London, where there are ſaid to be upwards of 1300? ® The word is derived from the Greek a-mi{4w, ferweſacio, I 
er APOTHEOSIS * in antiquity, a heathen ceremony, where- make hot. | | 
by their emperors and great men were placed among the] pozems are a claſs of liquid medicines, compoſed vf the 
cal Gods, See GOD, Divvus, &c. Juices of divers plants, roots, woods, flowers, leaves, fruits, 
eo, 


# The word is derived frum the prepoſition aro and 9, Deu, and ſeeds, drawn by boiling in water, and ſweetned and cla- 
God. | 4.54, riſied. An Apozemditfers from a ſyrap, in thickneſs and con- 

After the apotheoſis, which they alſo called deification and} filtence ; the ſyrup being more denſe and viſcous than the po- 
conſecration, temples and altars were erected tothe new deity ;} Tem. See SYRUP. | 
ſacrifices, c. were offered, and colleges of prieſts inſtituted. It differs from a jalep, in that it is thicker and more viſcous z 
See FLaMEN, DEIFICATION, CONSECRATION, ALTAR, Sa- and is not made with diſtilled waters, as juleps are, but only 
cuFice, 6c. | : with decoctions. See JULEP. 
It was one of the doctrines of Pythagoras, which he had] There are purging apozems, cephalic apozems, hepatic apo- 
borrowed from the Chaldees; that virtuous perſons, after] zems, antarthritic, diuretic, ſtyptie c. apozems. 1 
their death, were raiſed into the order of the Gods. See Py- APPANAGE Or APPENAGE. See APANAGE, » 
THAGOREANS. APPARATOR. See the article ApPARITOR. £ 
And hence the ancients deiſied all the inventors of things uſe-PAPPARAT US, properly ſignifies a formal preparation for 
ful to mankind; and thoſe who had done an o the e. ſome public and ſolemn action. See PREPARATION. 


ſervice tothe common wealth. Tiberius propoſed to the Ro-] We ſay, the apperazxs of a feaſt, coronation, c. The prince 
man ſenate the epotheofis of Jeſus Chriſt, as is related byþ made his entry with great apparatus and magnificence. 
Euſebius, Tertullian, and St, Chryſoſtom. Juvenalrallying [APPARATUS is alſo uſed for the utenſils, and appendages be- 
the frequent —2 introduces Atlas, complaining} longing to ſome more conſiderable machine. As, Io 

t he was ready to ſink under the burthen of ſo many new niture or apperatxs of an air-pump, microſcope, &c. See 

as were every day added to the heavens. See HEAVEN. AiR-Pamp, Mickoscorz, Sc. | 

Seneca ridicules the apot beoſis of Claudius with admirable hu-|APPARATUS is ſometimes alſo uſed, in chyrurgery, for the 
mour.— Herodian, in 7 of the apotheofis of Severus, bandages, medicaments, and dreflings of a part; or the ſe- 
— us a very curious deſcription of the ceremonies uſed in] veral matters applied for the cure wound, ulcer, or the 

apotbeoſi of the Roman emperors.-—After the of the] like. See WounD, ULCER, c. f 
deceaſed emperor, ſays he, had been burnt with the uſual ſo-] There is no judging of the quality of a hurt, till after taking 
lemnities, they placed an image of wax, perfeQly like him, off the firſt agpararzs, or apparel. oh | 
but of a fickly aſpect, on a large bed of ivory, covered with APPARATUS 1s particularly uſed for the operation of cutting 
cloth of gold, in the veſtibule of the palace. The greateſt] for the ſtone. See STONE, and CUTTING. 


BFI 9s at *RAS BRA 


wn of the day, the ſenate ſat ranged en the left fide of the] There are three ſorts of pr,; viz. the ſmall, great, and 
rom bed, Gele in robes of eo Penh vom. the ladies of the firſt 8 high Apparatus: which 2 deſcribed under the article Li- 
ung. litting on the right fide, in plain and white robes, without] THOTOMY. 42 ; » 

Wy ornatnents. This laſted for ſeven days ſucceſbvely, du-|The High APPARATUS, ſaid to have been invented of De 
, #b, Which, the phyſicians came from time to time to vilit the] Franco, is reputed the moſt ancient; though little uſed a- 

always making their report that he grew worſe; till] mong us till of late.---In this method an inciſion is made a- 

If to Th! t 1 edit, that he was ins bove the os pubis, along the linea alba, into the fund of the 
lic ; is done, the young fenators and Roman knights took the] bladder; through which the ſtone is extracted. 1 
e o- bed of ſtate upon their ſhoulders, carrying it through the|The Great APPARATUS, invented by John de Romanis, -4 
the m ſacra, to the old forum, where the magiſtrates were] phyſician of Cremona, in the year [1 529; 18 performed by 
re- ud to diveſt themſelves of their offices. There, they ſet it making ati inciſion in the perineum. See PERIX Au. — 

— two kind of amphitheatres, in the one where- It is denominated great from the number of inſtruments uſed 
5, 2 vere the youth; and in the: other che maidens of the firſt] in it. lei 57 
e to 9 Rome, ſinging hymns ſet to ſolemn airs, in praiſe The ſmall AA NATus, thus called from the few inſtruments 
 filt- the e deceaſed. Theſe ymnsended, thebed was carried out of it requires, was invented by Celſus.---Here,the ta foreſin- 


— into the campus martias, in the middle of which gers are thruſt up the fundament till they come agaiuſt the 
Was ra creed kind of ſquare pavilion, che inſide whereof | itone, and drive it to the neck of the bladder; from which 
full of combuſtible matters, and the outſide hung with] it is extracted through an inciſion i perines. .- * ? , 
— 90S and adorn'd with figures of ivagy, and various! ASFAR4Tus i alſo as a title of ſeveral books emen. 


— : 


An ate aw. — 


ſtats. See RisING 
APPARENT Magnitude of an object, is the magnitude thereof 


ſeen at different N viz. at the places D and B; t 


* Sun. 
In the moon there is a twofold increaſe and decreaſe of the ap- 
parent diameter; the one, when ſhe is in conjunction with 


APPARENT Motion, Time, &c. 
APPARENT Place of any object, in optics, is that wherein it 


APP 


in form of catalogues, bibliothecas, dictionaties, c. for the 
eaſe, and conveniency of ſtudy. See DICTIONARY, Ce. 
The Apparatrs to Cicero, is à kind of 'concordance, or col- 


lection of Ciceronian phraſes, c. The apparatus ſacer of 


Poſſevin; is a collection of all kinds of eccleſiaſtical authors 


| . in 1611, in three volumes. —Gloſſaries, comments, 


c. are alſo frequently called Apparatus s. See GLOSSARY, 


Sc. ; 
APPARENT, that which is viſible, evident to the eye, or the 


underſtanding. See APPEARANCE. 


APPARENT Altitude. See the article ALTITUDE. 
APPARENT Conjunction, is when a right line gy gn to be 
drawn through the centre of two planets, 


oes not paſs 
through the centre of the earth, but through the eye of the 
ſpectator. See CONJUNCTION. 


Heir AppARENT. See HEIR Apparent: e 
APPARENT, or ſenſible Horizon, is that great circle which li- 


mits our ſight; or the place where the heavens and the earth 


- ſeem to meet. See HORIZON. 
It may be conceived as a cone, whoſe vertex is the eye, and 
© its baſe the circular plain which terminates our proſpect.— 


It determines the riſing and the ſetting of the ſan, moon, and 
ETTING, c. 


ſuch as it appears to the eye. See MAGNITUDE. | 
The apparent or feeming magnitude is meaſured by the optic- 
angle. See Optic ANGLE. | 


Thus the apparent magnitude of an object is ſaid to be ſo ma- 


ny _—_ as the optic or viſual angle ſubtends. See V1$S10N, 
and DEGREE. 
The apparent magnitude of diſtant _— are way ſaid to 
be as their diſtances, reciprocally. See the articles VISIBLE, 
and V1$10N. | 
In ſtrictneſs, however, it may be demonſtrated, that the ap- 
parent magnitudes of the ſame object AC, (Tab. Optics, fg: 69.) 
at is, 
the angles ADC and ABC are in a ratio leſs than the reci- 
procal ratio of the diſtances D G and BG ; but when the ob- 
ject is very remote, viz. when the optic angles ADC and 
ABC, are not above one gr two degrees, they are nearly in 
that ratio reciprocally. 


APPARENT Magnitude: or Diameter of the ſun, moon, or any 


planet, is the quantity of the angle that their diameters ap- 
* under, to an obſerver on the ſurface of the earth. 

he apparent diameters of the celeſtial luminaries are ſubjeQ 
to ſome diverſity. — That of the ſun is obſerved to be lealt 
when he is in cancer, and greateſt when in capricorn. See 


„ 


the ſun; and the other in her quadratures. 
The greateſt apparent diameter of the ſun, according to Caſ- 
fini, is 32/, 10%, and the leaſt 31“, 38“. = According to de la 


Hire, the greateſt is 32', 43'; and the leaſt 31', 35". — The] 
eateſt apparent diameter of the moon, according to Kepler, 
is 32“, 44; and the leaſt 30, 00. — And according to de la 


Hire, the one is 33“, 30“; and the other 29, 30“. See Sux, 
and Moo. . 

The op arent diameter of Saturn's ring, according to Huygens, 
is 1, 8“ when leaſt. See SATURN. 


The apparent diameters of the other planets, ſee under the 


article DIAMETER. 


If the diſtances of any two very remote objects, for example, | 
two planets, be equal, their true diameters are proportional to 
the apparent ones; and if the apparent diameters be equal, the 


true diameters will be as the diſtances from the eye. Hence 


when neither the diſtances nor the apparent diameters are equal 


the true diameter will be in a ratio compounded of the direct 


ratio of the diſtances, and of the direct ratio of the apparent 


diameters. 

There is a further very obſervable difference between the ap- 
parent magnitudes or diameters of the ſun and moon when in 
the horizon, from what they are in the meridian ; the reaſon 
whereof has long perplexed the philoſophers. See Moo. 
ce Moriox, Time, c. 


appears, when ſcen through one or more glaſſes. See PLACE, 
OPeT1c Glaſs, &c. | 
The apparent place is different from the real one; for when, 
by refraction through glaſſes, that parcel of rays which falls 
on the pupil of the eye, from each point of any near object, 
is made to flow agclole together as that which comes from a 
diſtant one; or when, by the ſame means, the rays coming 
from diſtant objects are made to diverge as much as if they 
flowed from near ones; then the eye mutt neceſſarily ſee the 
lace of the object changed: which change is its apparent place. 
ce V1S10N. 
If an object be placed nearer to a convex glaſs than isthe diſ- 
tance of its focus; its apparent place may be determined: but 


if the object be in the focus of the glaſs, the locus apparens of 
the object cannot be determined; only that it will appear 


vaſtly remote. 


Nor can the locus apparent be determined, if the object be 


beyond the focus of à convex glaſs: but if the object be fur- 


| 


| minary's betoming viſible, which before was hid. 


APP 


tier diſtant from a-conver:glaſF, thatt its focus; and 
: - | he e 
lie beyond the diſtintt baſe; its apparent plac Forde 
4 diſtinct * = ns EOS 2 * 7 | 4s r- in the 
PPAREN Place 0 a 2 Sc. is a point in the ſurface of 
ſphere determined by a line drawn ſtom the r Ge 
Sang of the ſtat, Se See Pace: 57 75 rough the 
e true, or real place, is determihed by a line 
the centre of the earth, through the 3 —＋ Peer from 
APPARITION, in aſtronomy, denotes a ſtar's or Other lu- 


In which fenſe, the Word ſtands oppoſed to oceultation. 8 
OCCULTATION. N 


The heliacat riſing is rather an apparition thay a proper riſing 


* = — po RisiNG. A 
ircle et PARITION. See CIRCLE of perpetual 
pats & poet 4 7 2 5 b 4 
APPARITOR, or AreeaziTouR, or APPARATOR, a beadle 
in an univerſity, who carries the mace before the maſters 
and the faculties. See BEADLE, and Universrty. ; 
2 r 1 who cite men to apper: 
n the eccleſiaſtical courts. Sce SUMM ö 
Ci rArrox, e. | MP n 
Among the Romans, apparitors were the ſame with ſerjeants 
or tip-ſtaffs among us; or rather apparitor was 4 general term, 
and comprized under it all the miniſters and attendants of the 
judges and iſtrates, appointed to receiye and execute their 
orders. — And hence, they fay, the name was derived, viz, 
from apparere, to be prefem, to be in waiting. 
Under the name apparigores were comprehended the ſcribe 
| accenſi, mterpretes, præcones, viatores, liftores} ſlatores, and 
even carnifices or hangmen. See SCRIBE, ACCExs1, Ce, 


| _ and 8 condition was held in ſo much cont 
that as a mark of ignominy, the ſenate appointed a ci 
had revolted from them, to furniſh hem wich ap . 
There were al ſo a kind of apparitors of cohorts, Alled cohorta- 
les, or conditionales, as being attached to a cohort, and doom- 
ed to that condition. —- The aparitors of the prætors, pret- 
rianii, were thoſe who attended the prætors, or governors of 
provinces; and who, on their maſter's birth-day, were al- 
ways changed and preferred to better poſts. Add, that the 
pontifices had alſo their apparitors, as appears from an inſcrip- 
tion of an ancient marble in the via appia : | 
| APPARITORI 4 
PONTIFICVM 
APPEAL in law, ſignifies the removal of a cauſe froman in- 
feriour judge to a ſuperior; or the having recourſe to a ſupetiot 
judge to rectify what is amiſs in a ſentence paſſed by an infe- 
rior. See JUDGE, and CouRT. 
Appeals lie from all the ordinary courts of juſtice to the 
houſe of lords, who judge en dernier reſſort; i. e. no 
lies from them. See RESSORT, PARLIAMENT, c. 
There are appeals from eccleſiaſtical juſtice to ſecular Thc 
firſt inſtance is that of Paulus Samoſatenus, who being con- 
| demned and depoſed by the ſecond council of Antioch, te. 
fuſed to ſurrender the epiſcopal houſe to Domnus, who had 
been elected his ſucceſlor ; and 22 to the emperor. 
APPEAL is alſo uſed in common law in the ſame ſenſe with 
accuſatio among the civilians. See ACCUSATION. For, as in 
the civil law, cognizance of criminal caſes is taken either up- 
on inquiſition, accuſation, or denunciation ; ſo in ours it is 
taken either upon indictment, or appeal. 
Indictment comprehends both inquiſition and denunciation. 
Appeal or accuſation is alawful declaration of another man's 
crime (which, by Bracton, muſt be felony at the leaſt).bc- 
fore a competent judge, by one that ſetteth his name to the 
declaration, and undertakes to make it good on the penalt) 
that may otherwiſe enſue. 
— Appeal is commenced two ways; either by Writ, ot h 
14¹. , 
APPEAL by Writ, is when a writ is purchaſed out of chance!) 
by one to another; to this end, that he appeal a third of ſoms 
felony committed by him, finding pledges that he ſhall do it, 
and deliver this writ to the ſheriff to be recorded. 
APPEAL by Bill is, when a man of himſelf gives up his accu- 
ſation in writing to the ſheriff or coroner ; offering · to under- 
go the burden of appealing the perſon therein named. * 
his practice is drawn from the Normans, as appears from 
the grand cuſtomary, wherein is a ſolemn diſcourſe both of 
the effects of this appeal, viz. the order of the combat, . 
the trial by inqueſt; which, by our law, is in the choice 
of the defendant. See TxaL, Cougar, INQUEST; 
DveL, c. | 
APPEAL of Mayhem, is an accuſing of one that hath maimed 
another. But this being no felony, the appeal thereof 15 but 
in manner of an action of treſpaſs; ſo that there is nothing 
recovered but the damages. See MAR. pA 
Bracton calls this, appellum de — & mahemio, and * 
whole chapter of it. In king John's time, there is recorde 
an appeal againſt a Jew, ui fecit ementulari q 
AM * 


They were ufually choſen out of the freed- men ofthemagil- 


— — 


— IX 


ArPzAL of wrong impriſonment, is uſed by Bra cton for an a&ion 
of wrong or talſe impriſonment. See Acriox, . 


YT CS; TS 


more cularly uſed for a private accuſation of a 
12 b [=p who had intereſt in the murder'd party; 
or of any felon by one of his accomplices in the fact. See 
FELONY, G. | 
En ape of murder or felony be ſued by any common per- 
ſon againſt a peer ; 5 ſhall be tried by commoners, and not 
i „ See PEER. | 
UL 1155 who brings an . is called the apellaut; and 
the perſon appealed, the appellee. NE. 

APPEARANCE, the exterior ſurface of a thing ; or that 

' which firſt ſtrikes the ſenſe, or the imagination. See Ex- 
TERNAL. 3 * a 

academics maintain, that the ſenſible qualities of bodies 
ans appearance, and the like doctrine is held by ſome 
later philbſophers. See AcapeMic, and QUALITY. See 
alſo Bopy, EXTERNAL World, CF. 

Our errors ariſe chiefly from a too haſty and precipitate aſ- 
ſent of the will, which acquieſces too eaſily in the appearances 
of truth. See WiLL, LinekTY, AsSzNT, ERROR, Oc. 

APPEARANCE, in perſpective, is the repreſentation or projection 
of a figure, body, or the like object, upon the perſpective 

lane. See PROJECTION. | _ x 
The earance Of an objective right line, is always a 12 
line. ee PERSPECTIVE.—The appearance of an opaque bo- 
dy and a luminary being given, to find the appearance of the 
ſhadow ; ſee SHADOW. | 

APPEARANCE of 4 far, or planet. See APPARITION. | 

APPEARANCES, in aſtronomy, &c. are more uſually called 

henomena, and phaſes. See PHANOMENA, and PRASsESs 

optics we uſe the term direct appearance, for the view or 
fight of an obje& by direct rays ; without either refraction or 

þ * See Direct, and Ray. See alſo Oprics, Vi- 
SION, Oc. 

7⁰ ſave APPEARANCES, is to diſcharge one's du Kere 
or acquit himſelf of the formalities and externals thereof; ſo 
a to ſave his character, and avoid giving ſcandal or offence. 

APPEARANCE, in law, is the defendant's engaging to anſwer 
a cauſe or action entred againſt him in ſome court of judica- 
ture. See ACTION, PROCESS, Fc. See alſo Nox-ApPpRAR- 
Axcg, and ATTAINDER. 3 rg 
2 in the king's bench, is the defendant's filing i- 

er of common or ſpecial bail, if the action be by bill.—If 
it be by original, the appearance muſt be with the philazer 
of the county where the arreſt was. See Bail, Ce. 
Apearance, in the common-pleas, muſt be entred with the 
one there; but if it be by bill, with the prothonotary. 
ee PROTHONOTARY, PHILAZER, Cc. og 

APPELLATIVE®*, or Nows APPELLATIVE; in grammar, a 
common name; or a name Which belongs, or is applicable 
to all things of a certain kind. See NAME, and NOUN. 

* The word is formed of the Latin, appellare, to call, name 


a : 
Sach 8 names, man, angel, horſe, plant, tree, &c. 
Hppellatives ſtand oppoſed to be er names, which belong on- 
to individuats ; as Peter, Gabriel, Bucephalus, &'c. See 
ROPER Name. 
APPENAGE. ' See the article APANAGE. 5 
APPENDANT, in law, is underſtood of ſuch things as 
by time of 1 have belonged, appertained, and been 
Joined to ſome other principal thing. See APPURTENAN- 


CES. 
Thus an hoſpital may be appendaut to a manor; a common 
of fiſhing, to a krecheld; a feat in a church, to a houſe ; or the 
E. 
eus AppRNRDAUT. 1 Abvowson. 
APPENDANT. 5 See the articles 4 Cox. 
APPENDIX, ot AppENDAGE, a thing accefſory to, or de- 
Fam of, another. See ACCESSORY, e. 
ie term is chiefly uſed in matters of literature, for an ad- 
ditionat diſcourſe, placed at the end of any piece or writing; 
to co or profecute ſomething there left deficient, or draw 
concluſions therefrom. —In which fenſe the word coincides 
with ſupplement. See SUPPLEMENT. 
APÞexvrx, in anatomy, is a part, in ſome meafure, detached 


| cm another part to which however it adheres, or is con- 


De are membranous appendices of yarious figures, in moſt 
Fade imer parts of the J. . 
l. <®eum is by ſome writers called agjendix, or appendi- 


App 


| * wi 0 . Ft 
ENSA®, of ArpeaDeD Remedies, ſuch as are outwardly 
Pal, by 25 


Such are div 
. 
er A ANCES, ot ArfuE TEN s, See Ar run ran- 


Aterrtner, in philoſophy, a 
— ranted ; or 4 complacency in 
ths Latina verb ajpetere, to defire, to 
Vox, I. a med of od, to nde, I drow, ; 


ä 


AP 


P 


: Some philoſophers define apperize more generally, an inclina- 


tion of the ſoul, towards ſome object confidered as good; 


os in it. See Pas$10N, 


ledge or information of the th 


or a propenſity to an object in 3 of the good that is ap- 
CE, 


e ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh appetite into voluntary and natural. 
—The firſt is the will itſelf, aQting under a ee know- 


in hand; ſuch is the - 


bite or deſire of being happy.—The ſecond is a kind of in- 
ſtin whereby we are mechanically driven to conſult our 
own preſervation. See Ius rer, WILL, NATURAL 'Incli- 


nation, Me. 


Natural apperize is ſubdivided inta concupiſcible and iraſcible. 


See CONCUPISCENCE, and IRASCIBLE. 


APPETITE, in medicine, is more particularly uſed to denote 
a natural periodical call or defire to eat and drink, in order 


to repair what had been waſted 
the body. 


by the ſeveral excretions of 


A loſs or proſtration of appetite is called avorexia. See A- 


NOREXIA.—A prepoſterous appetency of things not proper for 
food, is called es. See Pick in n 


An immoderate appetite is called bulimia, or fames canina. 
See BULIMIA.—Some, however, diſtinguiſh between the 


_ Buaiyure, and canine apperize ; making it the diſtinguiſhing char- 
racter of the latter, that it is attended with a Hemtery, 5 other 


cœliacal flux. See CAxIXE. 


APPLAUSES®, properly ſignifies an approbation of ſome 
thing, r b A apping of hands. | 
e w rmed of the Latin app/anſus, or plauſus, of 
the verb plaudere, to clap the hands. 7 
The ancient Way of ofp/anding by clapping the hands, is 
ſcarce retained any where but in oll. 


es and theatres.- Such 


a tragedy was acted with great applauſe; ſuch a ſtudent main- 


tained a theſis with applauſe, &c. 


See ACCLAMATION. 


9 Poma See the article Fxurr, Cip Rx, OxchARD, 


C. 
Dwarf Apprks. See the article Dware. 
Adam's APPLE, Pomum Alami. See POMUM. 


APPLE of the 


See the article PUPIL. 


e. 
ApPLICATE APPLICATA, Ordinate APPLICATE, in geome- 


try, is a right line drawn a-croſs a curve, ſo as to biſſect 


the diameter thereof. See CURVE, DIAMETER, Ec. 
Applicate is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call ordinare. 


See ORDINATE. 


* 


APPLICATION, the act of applying one thing to another, by 


approaching or bringing them nearer together. See Ar- 


PLY. 


Motion is defined by a ſucceffive application of any thing to 
different parts of ſpace. See Mormon. URS 
The application of a veſicatory to the neck or other part, 


roduces an irritation of the bladder. 


e true and only ſecret in phyſic, is how to apply a medi- 


cine, not how to make it. 


APPLICATION is alſo uſed for the adjuſting, accommodating, 


or making a thing quadrate to another. See ACCOMMOPA- 


TION, 


Thus we ſay, the application of a fable, c. See FABLE. 
APPLICATION, in theology, is particularly uſed for the act 


whereby our Saviour transfers, or makes over to us, what 
he had earned or purchaſed by his holy life, and death. See 


IMPUTATION. 


It is by this application of the merits of Chriſt, that we are to 
be juſtified ; and entitled to grace, and glory. See MERIT Se. 
The ſacraments are the ordinary means, or inſtruments where- 


by this application is effected. See SACRAMENT. 
APPLICATION is ſometimes alſo uſed in geometry, for what 


in arithmetic we call 4:v;fon. See Division. 
APPLICAT10N alſo ſignifies the fitting or applying of one quan- 
tity to another, whoſe areas, but not figures, are the ſame. 
Thus Euclid ſhews how on a right line given, to apply a paral- 
lelogram that ſhall be to a right -Iined figure given. See 


APPLY. 


APPLY, among mathematicians, ſometimes ſignifies to transfer 
a line given into a circle, moſt commonly, or into any other 
figure; ſo as it's ends ſhall be in the perimeter of the figure. 

APPLY denotes alſo as much as divide eſpecially mong 
Latin writers; who, as they ſay, duc AB iz CB, draw A 
into CB, when they would have AB multiplied by CB; or 


rather, when they would have a right-angled par 


logram 


all 
made of thoſe lines: fo-the fay, Aae AB ad CB, apply 


AB. to CB, when they —— have C 


is thus expreſſed, n 


divided by AB; whi 


APPLY alfo ſignifies to fit quantities, whoſe areas are equal, 
but figures different. See APPLICATION. 


APPO EE 
for his long 
centinels. See ANSPESSADE. 


a foot-ſoldier, in the French army, Cc. who 
ſervi ce, and bravery, receives pay above private 


APPOINTMENT, a penfion or ſalary given by great lords 
and 1 perfoule bf worth ary order to retain 
ir ſervice.” | 


them in t See HONOUKARY. 


his ſervice. 


Appointments differ from wager. 
| c 


3 
The term is chiefly uſed among the French— The king of 
France gives large appointments to ſeveral of the officers in 


in that the latter are fixed 
and 


APP 


and ordinary, being paid by the ordinary treaſurers : whereas 


* 


appointments are annual gratifications granted by breyet for a]. 


time uncertain, and are paid out of the privy purſe. 

APPORTIONME T, or APPORCIONMENT, APPORTI- 
ONAMENTUM, in law, a dividing of a rent into two parts 
or poxtions, according as the land whence it iſſues, is divide 
among two, or more proprietors. See- RENT, Divisrox, 
PARTIT10N, e. 

Thus if a man, having a rent- ſervice iſſuing out of land, pur- 
Chaſe a part of the land ; the rent ſhall be apportioned, accor- 
ding to the value of the land. So if a man let lands for years, 
reſerving rent, and a ſtranger after recover part of the lands, 
the rent ſhall be apportioned. : 
But a rent charge cannot be apportioned, nor things that are 
entire; as if one hold land by ſervice, to pay to his lord 
yearly at ſuch a feaſt a horſe or a roſe; there, if the lord 
urchaſe a part of the land, this ſervice is totally extinct; 
cauſe ſuch things cannot be divided without hurt to the 
whole. But if part of the land, out of which a rent-charge 
iſſues, deſcends to the grantee of the rent, this ſhall be ap- 
portioned. — A man purchaſes part of the land where he hath 
common appendant, the common ſhall be apportioned : of 
common appurtenant it is otherwiſe ; and if by the act of the 
party, the common is extinct. Common appendant and ap- 
purtenant may be apportioned on alienation of part of the land 
to which it is appendant or appurtenant.—Conditions general- 
ly are entire, and cannot be apportioned by the act of the party; 
a contract may not be divided or apportioned, ſo as to ſubject 
a man to two actions. 

APPOSAL of Sheriffs, is the charging them with money re- 
ceived on their account in the exchequer. 22 & 23 Car. 2. 

APPOSER, in law. See FoRE1GN Appoſer. ; 

APPOSITION, the a& of putting or applying one thing 
to another. See APPLICATION. . - 

Appost1T1ON is uſed in phyſics, in ſpeaking of bodies, which 
derive their growth from the adjunction or union of neigh- 
bouring bodies. See ADJUNCTION. | 
Moſt bodies of the foſſil or mineral kingdom, are formed by 
zuxta-poſition, or the appoſition of parts, brought to join and 

| adhere to each other. See ACCRETION. 

ApPosSITION» in grammar, denotes the putting two or more 
ſubſtantives together in the ſame caſe, and without any copu- 
lar conjunQion between them. See SUBSTANTIVE, Cox- 

UNCTION, c. ; 
Thus, Flanders, bloody theatre, horrible ſcene of war; love, 
enemy of human quiet; peace, parent of riches, ſource of 
faction, &c. See PROSTHESIS. 

APPRAISING , the act of rating, valuing, or ſetting a price 
on goods, by a perſon who is a competent judge, and is 
authorized thereto. 

The word is derived from the French apprecier, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame thing — Hence we alſo ſay an appraiſer, a 
ſworn appraiſer, an appraiſement, &c. 

APPREHENSION *, in logic, denotes the attention of the 
mind to an object preſented either to our ſenſes, or imagi- 
nation. See PERCEPTION. 

The word literally denotes the action of the hand, where- 
by it takes hold of, and graſps any thing ; being formed 
of the Latin ad, to, and prebendo, I hold, I catch. See 
ComPREHENSION. | 

In this ſenſe, aprebenſion differs from notion, or idea, as the 
act of the mind whereby a notion, or idea is formed, differs 
from an act of the mind whereby we attend to a notion, 
or idea already formed. See IDEA, and NoT1on, &c. 

APPREHENSION, in law, ſignifies the ſeizing a criminal, in 
order to he him to juſtice, See ARREST, & c. 

APPRENDRE, in our ancient law-books, a fee or profit to 
be taken or received. See FEE. 

APPRENTICE, one who is bound by covenant to ſerve a 
tradeſman, or artificer a certain time; uſually ſeven years ; 
upon condition of the maſter's inſtructing him in his art or 
myſtery. See TRADE, COMMERCE, ART, Ce. 

Sir Thomas Smith ſays, that apprentices are a kind of bond- 
men, or ſlaves, differing only in this that they are ſervants 
by covenant, and for a time. de Rep. Anglor, Lib. 3. See 
SERVANT, SLAVE, Ce. | 
2 benchers in the inns of court were called apprex- 
rices of the law, in Latin apprenticii juris nobiliores ; as ap- 
——_ by Mr. Seldon's notes on Forteſcue : and ſo the learned 
1 4 175 1 BENCRHER. 

Sir Henry Finch in his Nomotechxia writes himſelf apprentice 
de ley : Sir Edward Coke in his Iuſtit. ſays, apprenticis le- 
gis in pleading are called homines conſiliarii, & in lege pe- 
riti; and in another place, apprentices and other counſellors 
of law. See BARRISTER, SERGEANT, C5 c- | 

APPROACHES, in fortification, the ſeveral works made by 

the 3 for advancing or getting nearer to a fortreſs, or 

lace beſieged. — See Tab. 2 fig. 21. See alſo Worx, 
ORTIFICATION. . | 


Such are trenches, mines, ſaps, lodgments, batteries, galle- 


ries, epaulments &c. See TRENCH, Minx, Sap, BATTERV, 
s | 


Arznoacue, or Lines of Arrzeack, are particu larly uſed 


APP 


for trenches dug in the ground, and their earth thrown 

on the ſide towards the place beſieged ; under ſhelter or 4 

fence whereof, the beſiegers may approach, without loſs 4 
the parapet of the covered way ; a plant _ Sc. whe » 
with to cannonade the place, See TRENCH, and Lixe we 
The lines of 8 are to be connected by lines of com 
munication. See COMMUNICATION. | : 
The beſieged frequently make e ve 


+ | to in 
and defeat the enemies approaches, terrupt 


ce COunTER-4p. 


PROACH. | 
APPROPRIARE ad honorem, in law, fignifies to bri 
manor within the extent and liberty of fuck an honour, 
HoxouR, MAnoR, c. | 
APPROPRIARE Communam, in law, ſignifies to diſco 
i. e. to ſeparate, and incloſe any parcel of land, which be. 
fore was open common. See COMMON. 
APPROPRIATA, APPROPRIATED, in philoſophy, is un. 
derſtood of ſomething which is indeed common to ſeveral: 
et, in ſome ſome reſpects, is peculiarly attributed to one 
ce PROPER, and COMMON. * ; 
Thus, creation'is common to the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt; and yet is appropriated to the Father. 
Arraorziarz, in law, is underſtood” of a church or bene- 
fice, the patronage whereof is annexed to ſome church- di- 
nity, who appoints a vicar to ſerve the cure; the patron re- 
ceiving the chief produce of it. See Cyurcn, Bexerice 
PATRONAGE, PARSON, and TiTHE. * _ 
There are computed in England 3845 churches appropriate, 
and impropriate. See A? PROPAIATION, IMPpROPRIATION, 


C. 

APPROPRIATION, the act of appropriating, i. e. applyin 
a church-benefice, which of | {4 own Bum jag 
divini, and no perſon's patrimony, to the proper and 
tual uſe of ſome religious community, to enjoy for ever. 
See APPROPRIATE. 

Appropriation, is where the advowſon of a parſonage is given 
or belongs to any biſhopric, religious houſe, college, &. 
and to their ſucceſſors ; ſothat the houſe or body, is both pa- 
tron and parſon, and ſome one of the members officiates as 
vicar. See PARSON, ADVOWSON, e. | | 
It is called appropriation, becauſe the profits of the living are 
appropriated to the uſe of the patrons ; ſo that parſons, 
though they are not ordinarily accounted domini aſufrudus- 
rii, having no right of fee-ſimple ; yet, by reaſon of the 
perpetuity of their ſuccefſion, are reputed owners of the fee- 
ſimple, and are therefore called preprietarii. See Parsen, 
and PaTrOnacs. 

To make an apropos, after licence obtained of the king 
in chancery, the conſent of the dioceſan, patron, and in- 
cumbent, is neceſſary, if the church be full; if it be void, 
the dioceſan and the patron, upon the king's licence, may 
conclude it, | 

To diſſolve an appropriation, it is enough to preſent a clerk 
to the biſhop, and he to inſtitute and induct him: for that 
once done, the benefice returns to its former nature, Th 
is called 305 tation. | 

APPROVE T, APPROVEAMENTUM, Or Arne 
VIAMENTUM, is ſometimes uſed in ancient writers for an 
8 or riſe of the value and worth of a thing. Set 

ALUE. 

Thus to approve, approbare, is to make the beſt benefit oft 
thing by increaſing the rent, c. Cam omnibus approviaments 
& aliis pertinentiis ſuis, &c. | 
Hence, in ſome ancient ſtatutes, bailiffs of lords in their frat 
chiſes are called their approvers. See ArproOvER.. 

A bailiff is not to think it below him to approve, approvare 
his maſter's goods; but of his barley to make malt, of bi 
wool to make cloth, c. | | 

AyPROVEMENT, is more particularly uſed where a man hath 

common in the lord's waſte, and the lord incloſeth part of 

the waſte for himſelf ; leaving ſufficient common, with e. 
gs and regreſs, for the commoner. a 

APPROVER, in our laws, one who confeſſing felony 1 

himſelf, appealeth or impeacheth another or more of his 40 

complices. See APPRAL. 

He is ſo called from the French appronver, comprobare, be- 

cauſe he muſt prove what he hath alleged in his bes. 

—This proof ſhould either be by battel, or by the count). 

the choice of the appellee. See Proor, Comnar, Jvar, 95 

Aryrovers of the king, are thoſe who have the letting 

king's demeſnes in {mall manors, &c. See DAZU, Tt 

APPROVEMENT. | 

APPROXIMATION, in arithmetic, a continual appros 
nearer ſtill and nearer to a root or quantity ſought, = 
out a poſſibility of ever arriving at it exaQly. See Root. 
We have divers methods of approximation delivered by | 
lis, Raphſon, Halley, Howard, c. all of them ve gil 
other than ſeries's. infinitely converging, or approac ng of 
nearer to the quantity required, accor to the nature 
the ſeries. See ConysxcinG, and Sznizs. ſquate, 
It is evident, that if a number propoſed be not a true 9 lr 

it is in vam to hope for ajuſt quadratic root thereof, exp 


a in ſuch 
dle by rational numbers, inyegers or fraQed ; whence, in - 
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caſes, we mult content ourſelves with approximations, ſome-| 


the truth, without pretending to accuracy : and 
1 for the cudic root, of what is not a perfect cube; and 
* like for ſuperior powers. See Square, Cunz, Powsr, 
ADRATURE, EXTRACTION, &. | 
This the ancients were aware of, and accordingly had their me- 
thods of approximation ; which, though ſcarce applied by them 
beyond the uadratic or perhaps the cubic root, are yet equally 
2icable, y due adjuſtments, to the 2 2 powers allo : 
25 ſhown in the Phileſopbh. Tramſact. No. 215. 
if there be a non-quadratic or non-cubic number; the for- 
er being expreſſed' by 4, and the latter by 44 f., 
where as and 44 are the greateſt ſquare and cube in the 


| Poms uy ab 
propoſed numbers; then 4a + b=8 + rr. and 


| ab tine 
Ja + b=4 + ET] Step viemy = 
will be eaſy and expeditious approximations to the ſquare and 
1 root of an eguatin AvPROXIMATION. —12. 
For a quadratic equation—ſuppoſe the equation a* — 5*—31 
=0:— let the root be 8-Ty, 1o that y may denote the frac- 
| tion, whereby the aſſumed number either exceeds or comes 
ſhort of the root: Then KY 
=64 + 16y + 
—{x=— 40—Fy - 
—— - BME W26 
7 pIIy+y*=0 
Since the powers of fractions are continually decreaſing 
and we only here want a root nearly true; y* is caſt away: 
hich, 
ee '=74+119y=0 
 y=x;=;,Fnewly=0.6 
Wherefore f-=b +0.6=8.6 
Suppoſe . x=8.6+y. Then 
* . "189 * 
2 = — 185 
— 1 | 
H A 
Which, being reduced to the ſame denomination, as here 
follows | 


73- 96—43.00=31.00 + (17.20 — 5.00) y==0 
—0 .,04 + 12.20y=—O ard In 
2. 20y2=0 . 04 


| 2004: 12 . 20220 . 0032 
Therefore RE +0 . 0032 28. 6032 
Suppoſe x =8 . 6032 + y; Then will 
x* = 74-01505024 + 17 . 20640000 y Þ y* 
—Fx=—43 01 — 500000000 
— 31 =— Z1 . 00000000 
— © . CO0094976 + 12 . 20640000 Yo 
. 4 =O + 020094976 : 12. 20640000 
SO. 0000077808. TIE 
Therefore 2 28. 6023000000 TO. 00c0077808 = 
8. 6032077808. 
Suppoſe, again, the root of a cubic equation x3 + 24 — 
23x — 70 = © be required by approximation ; here let the 
root be 5+ y, ſince the terms are omitted wherein y* and 9 
xe found; there is no neceſſity for expreſſing them in the 
transformation of the equation. Wherefore, we find 


.X3=125F + JT5Y «+ + 
*+ 2x*= FO + 20y ... 
— 23x Zwellf—23y 
— P=—70 
" ' »TO +7J2Y=O 
 y=—j$=O0.1 
Therefore 2== 5 + © my. 
4 17 „ +y: en will 
x3=132 . 651 ＋ 78. 030 y 
+ 2x*= 52. . 020 + 20. 400 
. —23X=— I17 . Z0O—23 .000y 
: QZI2=—70 - 000 
— 2, 029 + 4+ ng 
2 


» IS» = 2 . 029 
y=2 .. 


Wherefore > =5..1 + 0. 0348 . 1348. 


* 1* me fame manner might one proceed to infinity. 

Dum the manage, g. 4. reſt or ſtay upon the hand; is the 
as over effort between the horſe's mouth and the bridle- 
iind enn. See Hand, Bir, Badr, Ec. 


— 


that the horſe being awed by the ſenſibility 
2 tenderneſs of his mouth, dares not reſt too much upon 
kund f. oaths Ox check or beat upon the hand to with- 


A dull, obtuſe hui, is when £3 
: a horſe has a good mouth, but 
the bar thick, that the bit cannot 1 or bear upon 
. the like Ate 8 tongue not being ſo ſenſible as the bars; though 


| i ometimes owing to the thickneſs of his lips. 


or the ſenſe of the action of the bridle on the hand of 
#: of i i i i 
Webride, 2 the hand, is the nice bearing 22 ſtay o 
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A horſe is ſaid to have no h, when he dreads the bit- 
mouth ; is too apprehenfive of the hand, and cannot bear the 
bit.---He is ſaid to have too much mi, when he reſts or 
throws himſelf too much, too N upon the bit. Horſes 
r for the army ought to have a full ui upon the hand. 

JLSE, in aſtronomy, the approach of any planet to a 
conjunction with the ſun, or a ſtar, See Conjuncrion. 

JRTENANCES *, or AryzaTixances, in common law, 
ſignify things belonging to ſome other as their principal. See 
APPENDANT. 

The word is formed of the Latin, ad, to, atid peytinere, to 


Appartenances may either be things corporeal, as hamlets be- 
longing to a chief manor : or incorporeal, as liberties and 
ſervices of tenants. See Arrznpant, | 


APRICOT- ater: See the article Warez. 


APRIL *, the fourth month of the year, according to the com- 


mon computation, but the ſecond according to that of the 
7 — 6 der ved from the 
is deri Latin aprilis, of aperio, I open; 
becauſe the earth, in this month, Logins ws rote Fo mb 
for the production of vegetables. See Spxinc. 
In this month, the ſun travels through the ſign taurus. See 
Sun, and Taugvus. | 
A PRIORI Demonſtration: See DemonsTrRATION. 
APRON, in gunnery, a piece of lead which caps, or covers 
the vent, or touch-hole of a great gun. See Gun, Ogpxances. 


6, 

APSIS “, or Assis, in eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes an inner 
part in the ancient ehurches, wherein the clergy ſat, and the 
altar was placed. See Cnuscu. 

It is ſuppoſed to have been thus called becauſe covered with 
an arch or vault of its own, by the Greeks called A; Lc, and 
the Latins abs ; Iſidore, with leſs probability, imagines it {6 
called as being the moſt luminous part ; from the word 
rei, to give light. 
Apfis in this ſenſe amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe 
called choir, concha, camera, and presbyterinm ; and ſtands 
oppoſed to nave or copſum. See Corn, and Navs. 

Apsis, in aſtronomy, is applied to two points in the orbits of 

lanets, wherein they are atthe greateſt, and the leaſt diſtance 

m the ſan or earth. See Ox, PLaxert, Disrance, and 
Lins. 

The apfis at greateſt diſtance, is called the higher or ſumma 
Ne that at leaſt diſtance, the lower, ima apfir, or infima. 

he two ap/ides are alſo called ange. See Aves | 
The higher apfis is more peculiarly denominated aphelion, or 

| apogee ;, the lower peribelion or perigee. See Aroces, and 

PERIGEE. 
The diameter which joins theſe two points is called the line 
of the apfides, and paſſes through the center of the orbit of 
the planet, and the center of the earth. In the modern aſ- 
tronomy this line makes the 7 axis of the elliptical or- 
bit.---Such is the line A P, (Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 1.) drawn 
— the aphelion A to the perihelion P. 8 

Laxzr. 
The eccentricity is reckoned in the line of the ap/ides ; being 
the diſtance between the center of the orbit of the planet, C, 
and the center of the ſun or earth, 8, according as the Co- 
pernican or the Ptolemaic ſyſtem is followed. See Exczu- 
TziciTY.---For the motion of the line of the ap/ides, ſee A- 
POGRE, &. 

AP-THANES, an ancient term for the higher nobility in Scot- 
land. See Trans. 

APTITUDE, the natural diſpoſition any thing hath to ſerve 
for ſuch or ſuch a purpoſe.--- Thus, oil hath an aptitude to 
burn, and water to extinguiſh fire. 

ARTOTE *, AwToTo, in grammar, a noun indeclinable, or 
which is without any. variation of caſe. See Nou, and Caze. 

The word is derived from the Greek privative a, and rs, 


cu. 
Such are the words, fas, nefat, &c. | 
APUS, in aſtronomy, the bird of paradiſe ; one of the conſtel - 
lations of the ſouthern hemiſphere, not viſible in our latitude. 
See ConsTgLLATION. 
APYREXY *, ATvgs£:a, in medicine, the intermiſſion of a fe- 
ver, or ague. See Fever, and Acus. 
we, - 1 wal formed of the privative particle a, and ve, 
Enit, fire or heat, or aveguw, febricito, to be feveriſh. 
AQUA“ in natural hiſtory, phyſics, chymiſtry, medicine, c. 


ce Wars. 
The word is pure Latin, and I * 
opinion that 


a and gue, q. d. from which ; 
water is the baſis or matter of all bodies. 
Aqua fortis, is a corroſive liquor prepared from nitre, and vi- 
triol, ſerving as a m where with to diſſolve ſilver, and 
all other metals except gold. See MansrUux, Dissor ur ion, 


Marat; Nitzzs, c. 
fortis, ſome mix either ſand or 


ee Oznir, and 


In preparing com 
clay, or aſhes, with the calcined vitriol and nitre ; in order to 
hinder their running too readily, and thus prevent the tog haſty 
evaporation; when the fuſion is thus prevented, the parts of 
the ſalts receiving more violent impreſſions from the fire, are 


better converted a volatile ſpirit, which is the agua fortis. 
If to the ſpitit of nitre, c. thus tl erte ft emule 


— 


be added; it commences agu, regia, and will no longer diſ- 
ſolve ſilver, but gold. See Aqua Regia. : 

Hence, to try whether or no agus fortrs be pure; put a grain 

of a ſolution of filver in agza 757i { 

the watet in queſtion : and if the ſolution remains without 

either the water's turning milky, or the filver precipitating, 


braſs plates. Sec ETcninG.--- Laſtly, Mr. Boyle aſſures us 


dry cloth. See DYING. 
Aqua Marina, AcuE Marine, in natural hiſtory, a gem, or 


AQUA M:rabilis. See the article WATER. 
AQUA omnium florum, in pharmacy, ſignifies the diſtilled wa- 


Aqua Regia, or AQUA regalis, an acid corroſive ſpirit or water, 
| ſerving as a menſtruum, to diſſolve gold. See DISSOLUTION. 


Aqua ſecunda. See the article SECUNDA. ' 
AQUA vite, is commonly underſtood of what we otherwiſe 
call brandy, or ſpirit of wine, either ſimple or prepared with 


- term brandy to what is procured from wine, or the grape ; 
and aqua vite to that drawn after the ſame manner from 


AQUADUCT, Awmpvervs, q- d. duftrs agua, a 
conduit of water, is a conſtruction of {tone or timber, built 


in the world. It is fathoms long; and its elevation 


A QU 


into a like quantity of 


the agu fortis is pure. | 

Agua fortis is commonly held to have been invented about 
the year 1300; though others Will have it to have been 
known in the time of Moſes. : 
Aqua fortis is a liquor of various and extenſive uſe.---It-is very 
{erviceableto refiners for parting or ſeparating ſilver from gold 
and copper. Sce DEPART, REFINING, . To the wor- 
kers in moſaic, for ſtaining and colouring their woods. See 
MaRrQuETRY.---To dyers in their colours, and particularly 
ſcarlet, See DyiNG, COLOUR, SCARLET, &c.--- To o- 
ther artiſts, for the colouring of bone and ivory; which is 
done by ſteeping the matters therein, after firſt tinging it with 
copper, or verdigreaſe, &c. See Dy. ' 
Some alſo convert «qua fortis into aqua regia, by difſolving 
in it a fourth of its weight of fal-ammoniac, and then ſtain 
therewith ivory hafts and bones, of a fine purple colour.--- 
T here are, alſo, book-binders, who throw it on leather, and 
thereby make fine marble covers for books. See MARBLING, 
Book -BinDING, Sc. And there are diamond-cutters, who 
uſe it to ſeparate diamonds from metalline powders. See 
D1aMoNnD.--- It is, farther, of ſervice in etching copper, or 


he has cauſed canes to be ſtained like tortoiſe-ſhell, by a mix- 
ture hereof with oil of vitriol, laid on them at ſeveral times, 
over live coals, to cauſe it to penetrate the deeper; and, af- 
terwards, giving them a gloſs with a little ſoft wax and a 


precious ſtone, of a ſea-green colour: whence its name, ſee 
PRECIOUS Sue , and GEM. 

It is tound along the ſea-coaſts; and is ſaid to vie with the 
amethyſt in hardneſs. See AMETHYST. 

Some of the critics contend tor its being the ſixth ſtone in the 
rationale of the Jewiſh high prieſt; called, in the Hebrew, 
tharſis ; and rendered in latin, by beryl/as, thalaſſins, &c. 
Jonathan and Onkelos call it, in the Chaldee; N ], 
cherum jamma : though the Seventy, St. Jerom, Aquila, 
Pagninos, the tranſlators of Geneva, and Shindler render it 
chr 1 packets, will have it a z#rquoiſe. Leo de Juda, 
2 utterus tranſlate it byacynthus. | 

Several of the lapidaries take it for the bery/; which coin- 
cides with the firſt opinion. See BeryL.--- Pliny repreſents 
it as relating to the ſmaragadrs, but of a colour leſs brisk, and 
imitating a pure ſea-water green. See SMARAGD- 


ter of cows-dung, when they are at graſs. See WATER. 


It is thus called, becauſe it diſſolves gold, which is vulgarly 
eſteemed the king of metals.--- It is ſometimes alſo called 


agua chryſulca and ſtygia. The baſis or eſſential ingredient of 


aqua regia, is common or ſea- ſalt; which is the only ſalt in 
nature that will operate on gold. , See Gol p, and SALT. 
There are divers ways of preparing it; for, in effect, the ſalt 
will not fail of its end, in what form ſoever applied.— The 
common way is by mixing common falt, or ſal armoniac, 
or the ſpirit thereof, with ſpirit of nitre; or with common 
aqua fortis, which is made of nitre and vitriol. See Aqua 
fortis. | 


aromatics, differently according to the different intentions. 
See BRANDY, and SPIRIT. 


Some, however, diſtinguiſh between them; appropriating the 
malt, c. See WINE, MaLT, DISTILLATION, c. 


on an uneven ground, to preſerve the level of the water, 
and convey it, by a canal, from one place to another. See 
WATER. - 
There are aqxedud&s under ground, and others raiſed above 
it, ſupported by arches.--- The Romans were very magnifi- 
cent in their aqzednds ; they had ſome that extended an 


hundred miles. Frontinus, a man of confulat dignity, and] 


who had the direction of the aqzedz&4s under the emperor 
Nerva, tell us of nine that emptied themfelyes through 
13594 pipes, of an inch diameter. Vigenere has obſerved, 
that in the ſpace of twenty-four hours, Rome received, from 
theſe aue duckt, no leſs than five hundred thoufand hogſheads 
of watet.-— The agaæduct built by Lewis XIV. near Main- 
tenon for carrying the river Bure to Verſailles, is the greateſt 


2560 fathom; containing 242 arcades. 


Aqyzpvct, Aqu#pucTus, in anatomy, denotes a bony|Subſeq, of the fame. 
"Kind of clad & paſlage, in the os petroſum, ſuppoſed to con- 
aquedutt not 


tribute to the purpoſes of hear ng.---It is calle 


AQU 


its ſerving to diſcharge any foreign matters collected in th 
inner cavities of the ear.---It is ſometimes alſo called, aq, 
duttus Fallopis, from the name of its firſt difcoverer.... Sa 
veral authors confound it with the tba Eſtac biana. os 
The aguæductus Fallopii is ſometimes alfo called meaty; eau; 
by others meatus cochlearis, and meatns capreolaris, by Other; 
canalis particularis, meatus aaditorius inseruus, and fer amen ,, 
ditorium internum. 
AQUARIANS, Ac ann, a kind of heretics in the third eeq. 
tury, who inſtead of wine uſed nothing but water in the fi. 
crament. See EUCHARIST. -a 
It is ſaid the occaſion of the abuſe Was owing to the pere. 
cution which preyailed in thoſe times: for the Chriſtians be. 
ing then obliged to celebrate the ſacrament in the nigh; 
found it neceflary.to make uſe of water, leſt the ſmell of the 
wine ſhould betray them to the heathens. But they after. 
wards went further, and actually forbid the-uſe of wing in 
the euchariſt, even when it might de uſed with Cafety, 
Epiphanius tells us, the 4quarians were the followers of Ty. 
tian; and were ſo called from the word agua, water, becauſe 
they abſtained wholly from wine, and did not uſe it eyen in 
the euchariſt. See ABSTEMIOUS. , 
AQUARIUS, in aſtronomy, the eleventh ſign in the 2 
reckoning from Aries ; from which alſo the eleventh part of 
the ecliptic takes its name. See SIGN, and Congsteil. 
TION. 
The ſun moves through 4zarizs in the month of January; 
it is marked thus, 2. See CHARACTER. 
The poets feign, that it was Ganymede, whom Jupiter r4- 
Viſhed under the ſhape of an eagle, and carried away into 
heaven, to ſerve as cup-bearer in the room of Hebe and 
Vulcan; whence the name.--- Others hold, that the ſign was 
thus called, becauſe when it appears in the horizon, the wea- 
ther uſually proves rainy. 75 | 
The ſtars in the conſtellation Aqzarizs, in Ptolomy's eata- 
logue, are 45; in Tycho's 40; in the Britannic catalogue 
99; the longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof, ac- 
cording to the two former, are given by Hevelius ; according 
to the laſt, they are as follow : E 


Names and ſituations of the 2 Longitad | Latitude. | 
ars. ” 
o Ls 40 0 i A 
8 38 4612 24 4N. 5 
9 22 28011 34 FN.) 
9 35 O2 11 38 47N.|6 
Subſeq. in the handkerchief 8 44 138 16 10N.[4 5 
; 5, 
9 32 57| 7 37 SN. 
9 19 25] 3 51 49N[67 
9 28 11 3 19 30N.\6 
11 37 44/11 05 oN. 
11 51 3811 49 oN. 
d 10. 
16 oo 11/23 02 34N. 
12 23 5410 30 14N. 
In the preced. hand, 12 04 13| 4 47 N. 
14 18 30 6 21 43N. 
16 12 1010 41 4IN. 
15. 
16 35 2310 25 12N. 
15 50 35] 5 45 41 
18 1 16 2 17 * 
16 14 3 11 33N. 
18 - — . 14 10N 
20. ü ö 
18 13 15 11 03 19 N. 
In the preced. Shoulder. 19 04 23 8 38 43N- 
Under the ſhoulder as in the armpit. 19 47 16] 5 59 
22 50 57113 12 28N. 
In the head. 23 38 2715 21 47N. 
25. 


23 56 3014 13 55N. 
25 39 3915 97 ! 
28 15 2114 58 21N. 
22 24 57] 4 37 295. 
26 16 2a] 5 04 48N. 


1 


30. 
Low. in the hind. ſhoulder. 27 47 19 9 10 5N. 


28 35 4010 13 14N 


only on account of its form, but, as ſome alſo imagine, from 


ly 


South. in the fore-hip. 24 24 01| 2 03 15 8. 
Bright one in the hind. ſhoulder. 29 02 16 10 40 38N. 
23 19 59 6 37 49 8.65 
vo 25 07 12| 1 43 125. 
North. 27 04 33] 259476 
in the preced. hi 2 58| 0 1 
* 25 38 49 2 52 395 
23 34 18| 9 27 48 8. 
1 28 
; a7 07 g5| 2.59 037 
Preced. of two in the poſter, fide, 28 55 K 2 43 470 | 
29 51 55] 456 30919, 
29 42 07| 2 23 30N- 
24 59 38 0s 33 45 5 
45+ Nan. 
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by 
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SSS EPS imte  s- 


F Laer deny the realty of thoſs dugs, & 
* | | ucts, and tat. arteries. . Dr. 
| 49N. | 3 es them to be 
IJ 118. 5 
| | 50 88. 7 
Ae " « IN. 5 
the hips. | & v 4 
Raad ads a in ihe bd X — | "'Y Joined with 
| = 18.02 n 
a „ > Au cn N 1 * 1 
that i the hind. t.. 0% | Y's Catalogue, an un Tg and Antingy 
South of two in the fore leg & 2 844 acccrciet, according to the two firſt, are . * 
155 | X F 2 » 5 to the 1 they are as follow © 
bubſeq. of three in the hand. X 40 4 Oo ns 0 Longitude . 
in the pouring out of the water. 14 5 | 
: 60. ; 47N. 3 Preced. EF a # 
North in ch6 48 bog %% [ron 8 ee inform. tracts „ 
E n = s 1 tary, 
Fellowtagrhar to the ſouthward. N.46 
Lower the northern ones in the 1 0.008: 6 * 
bind ex r 3 39 20 5 54 428. | 5 ta, 4.3. 
5 10 5 6 Preced of three inf u. before 
| 2] 2 Sus - orm. 
Up ſnort bs held hy 22 W ee 2 
bh and blog. in the pee ou? 2 5 38 428.6 Nen 85 * over the ea- 10 26 51 
of the water, - 2. 14 41] © 23 0084 * 10 31 39 
* 5 54 23]-4 11 088.6 | | 
5 4 33 49 11 178. 3 ort 19. 
70, 425 11] 8 36 048. |6 three before Antinous's foot, 10 30 3 
| 13 30 29 
Laſt in the water,—Fomalh -® 29.28 fe 2448 |6 Prado wes. 13 33 
Fir of the contig. in — of > 29 28 59 ar * 48. r — the = FA 12 
ogue the water. * 10 C 101 1 40 148.6 | 4 5 *. 45 13 56 58 
Fol 34, and ſouth of the contig. — 12 1 a4 1 7 Subſeg, © nous * 222 
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AQUILINE; AQUILINUS, 


Hence, aqwiline noſe, denotes a hooked 
of an eagle; a hawk's noſe. 
AQUILO, is uſed by Vitruvius 


that which blows at 
oint of the horizon. 


by the mariners. 
AQUOSE Duas, Ductus 


the ſclerotica, diſcovered' 


alt 


ARABIAN, ARABIC. See ARABIC: 


caſion to keep up the pedigrec. 


HoRsE. | 
ALGAE Tear. See Arabian YEAR. 
AR 


ner of the Arabians. 


ORISCO. 
« of men, or other animals. See IMAGE. 
Arabs. See ARAB. 
brew. Sce Lanouace, and HEBREW. 
copiouſneſs of the Aabic. 
hundred for a ſerpent; and eighty for honey. 
ALPHABET, c. Sce alſo ARABISM. 


NUMERAL, &c. 


4 


man. See CHARACTER, c. 


| ral fi 
*F that 


ther 


teenth century. | 


yet at leaſt in 
mical tables. 


houſe of Helmdon in 


ix of the 


lt WE, 1090. Philoſ. Tranſact. No 255. 


Longitude 


0 

4 17 48 
43 44 
35 14 


= 


8 
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Latitude, 
North. 
0 * 


— 


7 


15.16 50 
15 39 39 
15 31 49] 


5 | 
5 


8 06 58018 16 36 


noſe, like. the be 


for the north-eaſt wind; o 

from the north towards the eaſt 
See Wind, NorTH, and PoInT, | 
he poets give the name aguilo to all ſtormy winds dreaded 


16 48 005 


ſomething belonging to an eagle 


ARE 


Cum ARABIC, is the name of a gum which, diſtils from a f. 
cies of acacia, growing in Egypt and Arabia, called by B05 
niſts acacia vera. See GUM, and Ac Agia. * 
It is very common among us, but little is to be met With 
Which is genuine; it is ſuſpected to be adulterated with Our 
common plumb-tree gums.— That is accounted beſt wh 
is in ſmalleſt pieces, and almoſt of a white colour. "1 
It diſſolves eaſily in any aqueous liquor, and is good in 
kjnds of lunes particularly catarths 3 as it thickens u, 
ſoftens the too acrimonious humouts. | _ 


Aquos: Nuclii, are certain ducts in 
r. Nuck, whereby the aqueous 
humour of the eye is ſuppoſed to be conveyed into the inſide 
of the membranes which incloſe that liquor. But the diſco- 
very is not univerſally allowed. See Aqueous Humour. 
ARA, the altar, in aſtronomy, a ſouthern conſtellation ; con- 
of eight ſtars. Sce STAR, and CONSTELLATION. 


The ARAB, or. ARABIAN horſe, is ſaid to be nurſed with 
camels milk : there are many ſtrange reports of this beaſt. 
The duke of Newcaſtle aſſures us, that the ordinary price 
of one is 1000, 2000, or 3000 pounds; and that the Arabs 
are as diligent in keeping the genealogies of their horſes, as 
princes of their families. They ſtrike medals on every oc- 

The fortune the Arabians 

give their ſons, when arrived at manhood, is, two ſuits of 

arms, with two ſcimetars, and a horſe; who always lies in 
the next room to him.—Yet ſuch of the breed as have been 
brought into England, never proved very extraordinary. See 


BESQUE, or ARABESK, ſomething done after the man- 


Arabeſque, Groteſque, and Moreſque, are terms applicd to ſuch! 
aintings ornaments of freezes, &c. wherein there are no 
uman, or animal figures, but which conſiſt wholly of ima- 

ginary foliages, plants, ſtalks, c. See GROTESQUE, and 


The words take their riſe from hence, that the Moors, A- 
rabs, and other Mahometans, uſe theſe kinds or ornaments ; 
their religion forbiding them to make any images or figures 
ARABIC, ARARIcus, ſomething that relates to Arabia, or the 


ARapic, or ARABIC Tongue, is a branch or diale& of the He- 


Father Angelo de St. Joſeph ſpeaks much of the beauty and 
He aſſures us it has no leſs than 
a thouſand names for a ſword; five hundred for a lion; two 


Sce WoRD, 


ARABIC Figures, or Characters, are the numeral characters com- 
monly made uſe of in arithmetical computations. See FIGURE, 


The Arabic characters ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed to the Ro- 


The learned are generally of opinion, that the Arabic figures 
were firſt taught us by the Saracens, who borrowed them 
from the Indjans.—Scaliger was ſo ſatisfied of their novelty, 
that he immediately pronounced a filver medallion he was 
conſulted about, modern; upon his bcing told of the nume- 

res 234, 2356s ys on it. The common opinion is, 
lanudes, who lived towards the cloſe of the thirteenth] 
century, was the firſt Chriſtian who made uſe of them. Fa- 
abillon even aſſures us, in his work de Re Deplomatica, 
that he has not found them any where earlier than the four- 


Yet Dr. Wallis inſiſts on their being of a much older ſtan- 
ding; and concludes they muſt have been uſed in England, 
at leaſt as long ago as the time of Hermannus Contractus, 
who lived about the year 1050; if not in ordinary affairs, 
mathematicał ones, and particularly aſtrono- 


The fame author gives us an inſtance of their antiquity in] 
England, from 4 mantle-tree of a chimney, in the parſonage 
| orthamptonſhire, wherein 1s the fol- 
lowing, inſcription in Baſſo Relievo, Me 133, being the date 
ear 1133. Philoſ. Tranſact. Ne 154, 

Mr. Luffkin fatnithes a yet earlier inſtance of their uſe, in 
the window of a houſe, part of which is a Roman wall, 
if near the market-place in Colcheſter.; where between two 

| carved; Lions ſtands an eſcutcheon, containing the figures 


M. Huet is even of opinion, that theſe characters were not 


bers. by. See NUMBER, NUMERAL, fc. 


| 
| 
| 


they. were originally no other than the Greek letters, which 


{ borrowed from the Arabs, but from the Greeks ; and that 
| we all know that people made uſe of to expreſs their num- 


AR/ABICI, a kind of heretics, who ſprung up in ; 
hot the year 207; whoſe diſtingui ing tenet x, SS 
ſqul died with the body, and alſo roſe again with it. I 

ESURRECTION. _ we” 5 
Euſebius, ib. vi. c. 38. relates, that a council was called th 
ar the progreſs of the riſing ſect; that Origen affiſted at 
and convinced them ſo thoroughly of their error, that the. 
abjured it. See THNETOPSYCHITES: Pol 

ARABICUS Coftus. See the article Cosrys. 

ARABISM, ARABISMUS, an idiom or manner of ; 
peculiar to the Arabs, or the Arabic language. See [01o, 
and ARABIC, | 1 *% 
R. Martin maintains, that the y ſometimes. expreſſes an 
in the Hebrew, as well as the Arabic: Aben-enta, a. perfes 
maſter of the Arabic, and who makes great uſe thereof to e. 
plain the Hebrew; does not reje& the ſentiment, not ye: 
much * it: he contents himſelf, bately to rehearſe i 
which, for ſo zealous a partiſan of Arabiſmrs,-is tnough tr 
ſhew that he had no great, opinion Of it. F ather \Soucict 

ARABLE Land, anciently called ARALIA, is ſuch as is fl 
for tillage, or plowing ; or which is actually plowed up from 
time to time. See LanD, and T1LLAGE. 

It is thus called from the Latin arare, of aratrum, a plongh, 
See Proud, and PLOUGHING. 
Leena. 


ARABUM Lepra. F See the article SANDARACHA, 


ARABUM Sandaracha. 
ARAC, or ARRAC, a ſpirituous liquor, imported from the 
Eaſt Indies z chiefly uſed by way of dram, and in punch, 
See DRNR, Punca, Ec. | 
The nature and compoſition of this celebrated liquor has been 
much controverted.— The name arac, Mr. Lockyer aſſures 
us, is an Indian word for ſtrong waters of all kinds; for tha 
they call our ſpirits and brandy, Engliſh arac.—But, what 
we underſtand by the name arac, is really no other than: 
ſpirit procured by diſtillation, from a vegetable juice calle 
zoddy, which flows by inciſion out of the cocoa- nut tree, like 
the birch juice procured among us. See VEGETABLE, and 
TAPPING. | | Tn 
The zoddy, Mr. Lockyer adds, is a pleaſant drink of itſelf 
when new, and purges thoſe not uſed to it; and when 
ſtale, is heady, and makes good vinegar. The Engliſh a 
Madraſs uſe it as leven to raiſe their bread with. 
Goa and Batavia are the chief places for arac.—At Goa there 
are divers kinds; * double, and treble diſtilled. The 
double diſtilled, which is that commonly ſent abroad, is but 
a weak ſpirit in compariſon with Batavia arac; yet on ac- 
count of its peculiar and agreeable flavour, is preferred toll 
the other @racs of India. This is attributed to the earthen 
veſſels, which alone they uſe at Goa to draw the ſpit; 
whereas at Batavia they uſe copper ſtills. | 
The Parier arac, made at Madraſs ; and the Columbo, aud 
Quilone arac at other places, being fiery hot ſpirits, are little 
valued by the Europeans, and therefore rarely imported ; 
though 3.1 rized among the natives. P 
ARACH OIDEsS*, in anatomy, a fine, thin, trauſpaent 
membrane, which lying between the dura, and pia mater, 
is ſuppoſed to inveſt the whole ſubſtance of the brain, me- 
della oblongata, and ſpinal marrow. See Mexixx, and 
RAIN. 

* The word is borrowed from the Greek n, a ſpider, 
ſpider's web; and «dos, form: in region of the fineneh of 
the part, which is ſuppoſed to reſe that of a ſpider 
web 


Many anatomiſts deny the exiſtence of ſuch third e 
membrane; and contend that it ought rather to be looked 
on as the external lamina of the pia mater, which ſends 1ts 
internal lamella between the folds of the cortical part of the 

brain. See Pia Mater. | | 

ARacHNoiDes, or ARANEA Tunica, is likewiſe uſed for 2 fine, 

lender tunic, wherewith ſome anatomiſts ſuppoſe the cry{ta!- 

line humour incompaſſed. See CRYSTALLINE. 1 

This, others call cryſtalloides, and cryſtallina; but others, © 

with good reaſon, deny the reality thereof, with its vulgar 

18 oſed uſe. . See CiLIARE, and Toxic. 


OMETER*, AR A&OMETRUM, an inſtrument where with 
to meaſure the denſity or gravi of fluids. See HYDRO” 
| TER, FLUID, GRAVITY, and DENSITY. i 
nf aenlos, raus, bent, 
thin ; and heren, meaſure. | 3 

The aræometer, 2 — is uſually made of glaſs ; = 
ſiting of a round hollow ball, which terminates in a ons 


ſlender neck, hermetically ſealed a-top: ſt, 35 


there being firlt, : 
much running mercury put into it, as will ſerve to balanc 
or keep it ſwimming in an ere& poſition. 


The ſtem is divided into degrees ; (as repreſented Tab. rw 


— . ow Ie ao fer tes. 


ARB 


* 


.. Fe. 18.) and by the depth of its deſcent into any; thers, authorized by the contendi 
matics, Aignegels is concluded; for that fluid in which it| / 


hnks en uſt be heavieſt ; and that in which it finks low- 


iehteſt. See WaTER-porſe, &c. | 
Th 5 has — a new areometer, deſcribed in 
Philoſ. Tranſact. No. 262. thus: 4 ( fg. 19.) is a glaſs-bottle 
or matraſs, with ſo ſlender a neck, that a drop of water takes 
in it about five or fix lines, or n of an inch. Near that 


up — , * 
is a ſmall capillary tube D, about ſix inches long, and 
e * o fill the veſſel, the liquor is poured 


fil it run out at D; that is, till it riſe in the neck to the 


mark C, 


it iquor; and conſequently, by means of the ba- 
2 — eaſily tell, when Aren 1iquors fill it, which 


. 


weighs moſt, or is moſt intenſely heav 


Some regard, however, is to be had to the ſeaſon of < car, 


and degree of heat and cold in the weather: by re ome 
liquors rarefy with heat, and condenſe with cold, more than 
others; and accordingly take up more ot leſs room. See 
Srrcirie Gravity, RaRETAcriox, Sc. Ts] | 
By means of this inſtrument, the ingenious author has made 
a table, to ſhew the different weights of the ſame bulk of the 
moſt conſiderable chemical liquors, both in ſummer and win- 
ter; as follows : 


The Aræometer full of ] weighed in ſummer. | in winter. 


oo. "ae > # 

ick-ſilver — II 00 „ oo 32 
89 Ol OZ 08—— 01 03 37 
OO 32 Or OO 43 


Fpirit of urine——— ol | 
Oil of vitriol ——=>—— O01 03 F5———01 4 03 


Spirit of nitre or 01 4———0v Qi. 70 
mn—_—} - Ol OO 39—— 01 00 47 
Aqua fortis —— — O l 38—— 01 1 5 
Viega — 00 7 500 Oo 

Spirit of wine ——= oo 06 47 —— 000 06 61 
River water —— oo 7 53—— 00 o 57 
Diſtilled Water OO 7 70 — 0 o 54 


The inſtrument itſelf weighed, when empty, one dran 
twenty CgAe rains. | : 


AG . SArEoOPACUS, 
SPACE 8 Sec the articles 1 EOPAGITIC. 


ARFOSTYLE, Az Zorro, in the ancient architecture 
2 ſort of intercolumnation, wherein the columns were placed 
at the diſtance of eight, or, as ſome ſay, ten modules from 
one another. See 2 chit. fig. 48. See alſo the article 
InTuxcCoOLUMMATION. n 
In the ar eoſtyle, the columns were the wideſt and openeſt the 
were ever planted at; whence the name—from the Gree 
, raras, and guar, column. 
he areoftyle is chiefly uſed in the Tuſcan order; at the gates 
of great cities, and fortreſſes. See Tuscan, Oc. : 
AREOTICS, Aegina, in medicine, ſuch remedies as 
| tend to open the pores of the skin, and render them large 
enough for the morbific matter's being carried off by ſweat 
or inſenfible perſpiration. See Poxs, SWwWaar, PaRSPIRA- 
rion, &c. | 
To the claſs of aræotics belong diaphoretics, ſudorifics, c. 
See DrarnorBTIC, SuporiFiIC, fc. 
ARAIGNEE, in fortification, ſometimes denotes a branch, 
return, or gallery of a mine. See Mins. 
ARANEA Tunica. See Aracunoines ; | 
ARATRUM Terre, in our ancient law-books, as much land 
as can be yearly tilled with one plough.— Hoc maxermm eſt 
aratrorgm. See PLoucu-land. 
ATURA Terre, an ancient ſervice which the tenant was 
to do his lord, by ploughing his land. See Sr XvIcz, &c. 
ARBALET, a kind of weapon, vulgarly called a croſs-bow. 


ARQUERBUSS. 


5 The word is derived from arbaliſta, i. e. arcuballifta, a bow] 


, withaſling. 
The arbalet confiſts of a ſteel-bow, ſet it a ſhaft of wood, 
furniſhed with a ſtring and trigger ; and is bent with a piece 


parties to relax, or give 

way to natural equity, properly called arbitrators, See = 

BITRATION, ] | | 1 
Juſtinian abſolutely forbids a woman from being elected ar- 
N rather arbizreſs ; as judging ſuch an office unbecom- 
ing the ſex. And yet pope Alexander III. confirmed an ar- 
bitral ſentence given by a queen of France. 

ARBITRAGE, or AxsiTaeMaenT. See ArBITRATION. 

ARBITRARY, in a general ſenſe, that which is not defined, 
or limited by any certain, expreſs law, or conſtitution, but 


left ſolely to the judgment, and diſcretion of another 
e puniſhment of ſuch a crime is arbitrary. == Frbitrary fines 


by which means you have always the ſame bulk or} or mulcts are uſually called amercementi. See Auinc x 
1 , 


MENT, 


_ © ® The word is formed from the Latin arbirrium, w hence 
„ 
The laws or meaſures whereby the creator acts, are arbitra- 
ry; at leaſt all the 4 laws. See Law of Nature. 
AzzTraxy Power. See Drsrorisu, Monakceur, c. 
ARBITRATION, or Azzttzacz, the referring of a cauſe 
or quarrel to the deciſion of one, or more indifferent per- 
ſons under the quality and denomination of arbiters, Or ar- 
bitrators. See Ania, and ArBiTRATOR, | 
An arbitrement is either general, that is, including all actions, 
Auarrels, and demands; or ſpecial, which includes one or 
more matters, or facts ſpecified. 
ARBITRATOR, an extraordinary judge, or commiſſioner, 
m one or more cauſes between party and party, choſen by 
their mutual conſent. See AxniTraTION. 
Among us, two arbitrators are uſually choſe by the contend- 
ng parties; and in caſe theſe cannot agree, a third is added, 
called an zmpire; in whoſe decifion both ſides are bound to 
acquielſce, 
The civilians make a difference between arbiter, and arbi- 
frator : though both ground their power on the compromiſe 
of the parties, * their liberty is diverſe: for an arbiter is 
tied to proceed and judge according to the forms of law ; 
whereas an arbitrator is permitted wholly to his own diſcre- 
tion, without ſolemnity of proceſs, or courſe of judgment, 
to hear and accomodate the controverſy committed to him; 
ſo it be juæta arbitrium boni viri. See ALTo f Baſſo. 
ARBOR, in natural hiſtory, botany, c. See Taxs. 
Axon in chymiſtry.--- Anon philoſophica, is a name common 
to ſeveral metalline cryſtallizations; thus called from their 
ramifications reſembling a tree. See CavsralitzartION, --- 
Such are the 
Arnor Diane, ſometimes alſo called Ax zo Lane, a kind of 
effloreſcence or cryſtallization, wherein aqua fortis incorpo- 
rated with ſilver, and mercury, being put in water, expands, 
and ſhoots itſelf into an appearance of a tree, with branches, 
leaves, and flowers. 
The Arbor Diane is a precipitation of ſilver in mercury: the 
operation of making it, belongs to the head of amalgamation. 
See AMALGAMATION. 
Albertus Magnus is ſaid to have produced a tree before the 
king of France, while they ſat at dinner : this paſſed at that 
time for a palingeneſia, or refuſcitation ; but may more na- 
turally be referred to the ſpecies of germinations we are 
Peg of. See the articles PaLinozxzIa, Revivirica- 
T1ON, Oc. | | 
The method of preparing the Arbor Dianæ, is thus: diſſolve 
one drachm of pure filver in aqua fortis, and to the ſolution 
add diſtilled vinegar and water, of each one ounce; filtrate 
the mixture, and add an ounce and half of quick-ſilyer; mix 
and ſhake the whole ſame time, in a round glaſs veſlel, the 
orifice being ſtopped with the finger: then ſet the whole to 
reſt, and in twenty four hours time, it will ſhoot into branches, 


c. of various figures. . 
Anson Martis, is a germination of iron, reſembling a natural 
plant. 19887 


he Arbor Martis is but of late invention; we owe it to the 
rounger Lemery. f 8 a 
The manner of the diſcovery was this: on a diſſolution of 


of iron fitted for r It ſerves to throw bullets, iron; filings in ſpirit of nitre, contained in 2 glaſs, he poured 
C. 


large arrows, darts, 


he ancients had large machines to throw arrows withal, 


called arbalets, or. ball;/te. . See BaLLISTA. | 
ARBITER, in the civil law, a judge nominated by the ma- 
8iſtrate, or choſen voluntarily by. two contending parties, on 
Whom they confer a power, by compromiſe, of deciding 
their difference according to law. See Jupos, and Courno- 
88, Fo RY FY 
The, Romans ſometimes . to a ſingle arbiter; but 
_dinarily they choſe ſeveral; and thoſe in an uneven num- 
ber. BITRATION. | Ne. 2585 
matters. wherein the public was concerned, as crimes, 
— 1 affairs of ſtate, Ec. it was not allowed to have 
kecourſe to arbiters. Nor was it permitted to appeal from 
n arditral ſentence; the effect of an appeal being to ſuſpend 
N of a juriſdiction, not of a compact. See Arrzar. 
mong the moderns there are uſually divers kinds of ar- 


oil of tartar per deliquium: upon this the liquor ſoon ſwel- 
led very conſiderably, though with very little fermentation ; 
and was no ſooner at reſt, than there aroſe a ſort of branches 
adhering to the ſutface of the glaſs; which continuing to 
ow, at length covered it all over. | 
he form of the branches was ſo perfect, that one might 
even diſcover a' kind Ar 2 — * — 
this vegetation has as good a title to the appellation ot arhor 
mari 5 the form has to that of arbor Diane. See Hi- 
ir. Acad. An. 1 ; ö 
Axon . tree f conſangninity, ſignifies a lineage 
- drawn out, under the figure or reſemblance of roo ſt 
branches, c. See Commncuimity, GA Tor, Cc. 
Anson Porphyriana, among the ſchoolmen, denotes a ſcale of be · 
ings; or a figure, conſiſting of three rows or columns of words; 
the middlemoſt whereof contains the ſeries of genera and ſpe- 


cies, and bears ſome analogy to the trunk: and the 4 1 


Vert; ſome, obliged 10 go by the rigour of the law ; and o- 
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tariꝛed ſpirit of wine put to the powder ;two or three coho- 


ARC 


contuning the differences, to the branches of a tree. See 
Genus, SPECIES, ahd DIFFERENCE. E. gr 


SUBSTANCE 
Thinking Extended 
ODY 


on 
Inatiimate Animate 
* NIMAL FLA 
Irrational Rational 
This That 
PLATO. 


The arbor Porphyriana is otherwiſe called ſeala pradicamenta- 
lis. Sec PREDICAMENT, G'c. | 


2 
ARBOR is alſo figuratively uſed in mechanics, for the principal 


part of a machine, which ſerves to ſuſtain the reſt.---Itis alſo 
uſted fot a ſpindle or axis whereon a machiue turns. 

Arbor of a crane, à mill, windmill, c. See CRkANE, Mur, 
WiINDMIBL, Cc. ; N f 

ARBOREUS, ARBOREOUS, is applied by ſome naturaliſts to 
ſuch excreſcencies, fungus's, moſſes, and other paraſites as 
grow on trees; in contradiſtin&ion from ſuch as grow on 
the ground. See FuncGus, MusHRooM, GAELS, Moss, 

PARASITE, Acokus, c. : 

ARBORIS Peden. See the article PzcTen. | 

ARBORIST, AR BORISTA, a perſon skilled in trees; theit 
kinds, forms, natures, &'c. See TREE: Ti 
Arboriſt is an appellation of leſs extent than botaniſt; See 
BOTANY, i&c. | a 

ARBOUR, among gardeners, c. a kind of ſhady bawet or 
cabinet, contrived to take the air in; yet keep ont the ſun 
and rain. See GARDEN. | h 
Arbours are now gone much into diſuſe, by reaſon their ſeats 
apt to be moiſt, are unwholeſome. They are diſtinguiſhed 
into natural and artificial. 

Natural ARBOURS, are formed only of the branches of trees, 

interwoven artfuily, and born up by ſlrong lattice-work, 
poles, hoops, Sc. whiich make * halls, potticoes, 
and green viſta's naturally covered. 
The trees where with theſe arboxrs are formed, are uſually the 
female elm, or Dutch lime- tree; in regard they eaſily yield, 
and by their great quantity of ſmall boughs, form a thick 
bruſh- wood: the lower parts are filled up with horn-beam. 

Artificial ARBOURS, and cabinets, are made of lattice-work, 
born up by ltandards, croſs-rails, circles and arches of iron. 
For which purpoſe they make uſe of ſmall fillets of oak, 
which being planted and made ſtrait, are wrought in chec- 
kers, and faſtened with wire. | 

ARC*, or ARK. See the article ARCH. 

* The word is formed from the Latin, Arcus, a bow. 

ARCANDM literally ſignifies a ſecret; and is therefore very 
pertinently applied by quacks and impoſtors in medicine, who 
conceal their ignorance and fraud under a pretence of ſecre- 
cy. Hence legions of Arcana. 

here are alſo ſtanding officinal compoſitions, under the de- 
nomination of Arcana. Such are the 


ARCANUM Corallinum, a preparation of red precipitate z made] 


by diſtilling it with ſpirit of nitre; and repeating the diſtilla- 
on again — again, till a red powder be procured. This 
powder boiled in water, and the Water poured off, and tar- 


bations are made: which leave a powder, much like the prin- 
ce's powder; of good uſe in the gout, dropſy, ſcurvy, c. 
It operates chiefly by ſtool. $a | 
ARCANUM duplicatum is prepared of the caput mortuum of aqua 
fortis, by diſſolving it in hot water, filtrating, and eyaporat- 
ting it to a cuticle; then leaving it to ſhoot. 
The arcanum duplicatum, or panacea duplicata is extolled as a 
diuretic, and ſudorific.--- The recipe was purchaſed at the ex- 
pence of 500 dollars, by that great virtuoſo the duke of Hol- 
ſtein. Schroder, that prince's phyſician, writes wonders of 
its great uſes in hypochondriacal caſes, continued and inter- 
mitting fevers, ſtone, ſcurvy, &c. | | 
ARCANUM vile, is made of an amalgama of mercur and 
tin, dlgeſted in ſpirit of nitre: the nitre being drawn off, the 
remaining matter is wetted with ſpitit of wine, and the ſpirit 


burnt away; and this for ſeveral times till the pungent taſte] 


is gone: what remains is uſed much with the ſame intenti- 
ons as the antihecticum Poterii, and is recommended by 


| 


ARC 


middle of that line, the fine of the arch. See Cnonb and 


All angles are meaſured by #4ches.—To kno i 
an arch is deſctibed, havi g its centre in the Pein chat), 


le. See Axe E. >. na 
very circle is ſuppoſed to be divided itito 30 degrees; 


an arch is eſtimate accorditig to the nurhbet of thoſe * 


grees it takes up. — Thus an arch is faid ti | 
FR my degrees. = DEGREE. Hence, LM RMP, ads 
qua? -ARCHES, are ſuch arches of the ſame ot equal cire 
cHntaiti the fame number of degrees. See 22 8 
In = _ 4 equal circles, ar chords ſubtend . 
arches. And hence, again intercepted 
2 2 are — e e 
radius fig- 6. which biſſects the chord in 
- alſo biſle& the arch in E; and is N l Von 
cm, Lp - — * er hence the problem, to 
iſſe arch is ſolv rawing a li petidi 
; the Aer ww by g a line CE perpendicular to 
imiliar ARCHES ate thoſe whick contain the Came number 
degrees of unequal circles: See SIMILAR, and — 
Such are the arches AB and DE; fig. 8 7. 
Two radii being drawn from the centre of two concentric 


| Circles; the two arches intercepted between them, beat the 


ſame ratio to their reſpective peripheries : and alſo th 
ſectors to the areas of their re beQive circtes. See Kore, 
Thie diſtance of the centre of -gravity of an arch of a circle 
from the centre of the circle, is a third proportional to athird 
_ of the periphery and the radius. See CENTER of 
ty, f 


| K « , * ſines, tangents, Ye. of arches ; ſee Sr, Tax- 
Wl 

ARCH in aſtronomy.—Diarnal Arca of the ſun, is part of 4 
circle parallel to the equator, defcribed by the ſun in his 
courſe betwixt riſing and ſetting. See DiuRxnar, Dax, tc, 
His n0&urnal arch is of the ſame kind; excepting that it is 
deſcribed betwixt his ſetting and riſing. See Nour, Ri- 
SING, Se. See alſo NoCcTURNAL. 
The latitude and elevation of the pole are meaſured by an 
arch of the meridian : the longitude, by an arch of a paral- 
_ circle, See ELgvaTiOoNn, LaTitupe, Loxorrupz, 

c. | 
ARCH of progreſſion, or dire&ion, is an arch of the ecliptic which 

a planct ſeems to paſs over, when its motion is according to 
the order of the ſigns. Sce DRECTIOox. 45 

ARCH of retrogradation is ani arch of the ecliptic, deſcribed 
while a planet is retrograde, and moves contrary to the order 
of the ſign, See RETROGRADATION. = | | 

ARCH of ſtation. See STAPION, and STATIONARY. 

ARCH between the centres, is an arch, as AI, (Tab. A 
fig. Zy.) paſſing from the centre of the moon's ſhadow, 

Y to her orbit GH. See Ectirse. 

f the aggregate of the areh between the centres Al, and the 
apparent ſemi- diameter of the moon, be equal to the ſemi- 
diameter of the ſhadow; the eclipſe will be total without 
any duration: if leſs, total with ſome durktion ; and if grea- 
ter, yet leſs than the ſum of the ſemidiameters of the moon 
and the ſhadow, partial. 

ARCH of viſion, is the ſun's depth below the horizon, at which 
a ſtar, before hid in his rays, begins to appear again. See 
Poetical Ris1NG. | 

Ac, in architecture, is a concave ſtruQure, raiſed with a 
mould bent in form of the arch of a curve, and ſerving as 
the inward ſupport of any ſuperſtructure.— See Tab. Archit. 

| fig: 36, and 37. See alſo BuiLpixG, and TYMPAN. 

n arch, ſays Sir Henry Wotton, is nothing but a narrow 
or contracted yault ; and a vault, a dilated arch. See VAULT. 
Arches are uſed in large intercolumnations of ſpacious buil- 
dings; in porticos, both within and without temptes ; in 
public halls, as ceilings, the courts of palaces, cloiſters, the- 
1 and amphitheatres. See PoRrico; T HEATRE, CEILING, 

0 


They are alſo uſed as buttreſſes and counter - forts to ſupport 
large walls laid deep in the earth, for foundations of bridges 
and aquæducts, for triumphal arches, gates, windows, &. 
See BUTTRESs, ARC-BOUTANT, c. 

Ache. 5 ſuſtained by peers, impoſts, Sc. See PExk, Iu- 
POST, Oc. a x 


ſome as a ſydorific. See ANTIHECTICUM. | 

ARC-BouTaNnT, in building, a kind of flat arch, or part of 
an arch, abutting againſt the feet of an arch, or reins of a 
vault; to ſupport, and prevent their giving way. See V AULT, 
ARCH, Cc. | | 

* The name is French; formed of arc and bouter, to a- but. 
A c-boutants, are only arched buttreſſes. Sec BuTTREss, and 
BUTMENT-. 0 de eee 

ARCH, AR x, ARcvs, a part of any curve line; e. gr. of a 
circle, ellipſis, or the like. See CURVE. 

ARCH of a Cirele, is a part of the circumference thereof, Teſs 
than a half, or ſemicircle.---Suchis AEB, (Tab. Geomet. fig. 6.) 
See CIRCLE, and CIRCUMFERENCE. 

The baſe or line AB that joins the two extremes, of the arch 
is called the chord; and the perpendicular DE raiſed in the 


Arches are either circular, elliptical, or ſtrait, 

Circular ARCHES, are of three kinds, wiz. © 

Semicirenlar ARCHEs, thoſe which make an exact ſemicircle, 
and have their centre in the middle of the chord of the arch ; 

called alſo by the French builders, perfe# arches, and arches 
en plein ceintre. : 

Scheme ARCHEs, thoſe which are \leſs than a ſemicircle, and 
conſequently are flatter arches ; — ſome, 90 d 
others 70, and others only 60: called alſo 77. N arches. 

ARCHEs of the third and fourth point, as ſome of our workmen 

call them, though the Italians call them di zerzo and quario 

aczto, becauſe they always concur in an acute angle at top.— 

Theſe confiſt of two arches of a circle meeting in an angle at 

the top, and are drawn from the diviſion of the chord into three 

or four parts, at pleaſure. _ Of this kind are many of the 


| 


erchcs in old Gothic buildings; but on account, goo 


| 


bY 


GananlSS CA 


ARC 


| d unſightlineſs, they ought, according to Sir Hen- 

weakneſs un _ 9 out of all buildings. 

ade conſiſt of a ſemi- ellipſis; and were formerly 
Ellipric# 4 inſtead of mantle: trees in chimneys.---Theſe have 
much only a keyſtone and chaptrels or impoſts. 
co Donne are thoſe whoſe upper and under edges are 
han As in the others they are curved ; and thoſe two edges 
1 — ' rallel, and the ends and joints all pointing towards 
* FTneſe are principally uſed over windows, doors, 
a 


oc. : g I 11 dehvered by Sir Hen- 
_ and uſe of arches is we y 
1 the following Theorems.---1f, All matter, 
eg impeded, tends to the center of the earth in a per- 
. Is line. See Dxscahnt, Graviry Cura e. ; 
50% WT ſolid materials, as bricks, ſtones, Fc. in their 
2405 rectangular form, if laid in numbers, one by the 
2 nl nother, in a level row, and their extreme ones 
= 1 ed between two ſupporters ; thoſe in the middle will 
: eſarily fink, even by their own gravity, much more it 
ſed down by any ſuperincumbent weight.--- To make 
— ſtand therefore, either their figure or their poſition muſt 
1 _ or other materials ons figured cuneatim, i. e. 
wedge-wile, broader above than below, and laid in a level 
row, with their two extremes ſupported as in the preceding 
theorem; and pointing all to the ſame center; none of them 
can ſink, till the ſupporters or butments give way, becauſe 
they want room in that ſituation to deſcend perpendicularly. 
But this is but a weak ſtructure ; in regard the ſupporters 
xe ſubje& to too much impulſion, eſpecially where the line 
is long ; for which reaſon, the form of ſtrait arches is ſeldom 
uſed excepting over doors and windows, where the line is 
ort In order to fortify the work, therefore, we muſt 
not only change the figure of the materials, but alſo their 
740, the materials be ſhaped wedge-wiſe, and be diſpoſed 
1 form of 2 circular arch, and pointed to ſome center; in 
in this caſe, neither the pieces of the ſaid arch can ſink down- 
wards, for want of room to deſcend perpendicularly ; nor 
can the ſupporters or butments ſuffer ſo much violence as in 
the precedent platform : for the convexity will always make 
the incumbent weight rather reſt upon the ſupporters, than 
heave them outwards : whence this corollary may be fairly 
deduced, that the ſecureſt of all the arches abovementioned 
is the ſemicircular ; and of all vaults, the hemiſpherical. 
5thly, As ſemi-circular vaults, raiſed on the whole diameter, 
are the ſtrongeſt ; ſo thoſe are the moſt beauriful, which 
keeping to the ſame height, are yet diſtended, one fourteenth 
part longer than the ſaid diameter : which addition of width 
will contribute greatly to their beauty, without diminiſhing 
any thing conſiderable of their ſtrength. 


cal ilrictneſs, to have the ſtrongeſt arches, they mult not be 
portions of circles, but of another curve, called the catena- 
ria, whoſe nature is ſuch, that a number of ſpheres diſpoſed 
m this form, will ſuſtain each other, and form an arch. See 
CATINARIA, | 
Dr. Gregory even ſhews, that arches conſtructed in other 
curves, only ſtand, or ſuſtain themſelves by virtue of the ca- 
tenaria contained in their thickneſs ; ſo that were they made 
infinitely lender or thin, they muſt tumble of courſe ; where- 
3s the catenaria, though infinitely lender, muſt ſtand, in re- 
gard no one point thereof tends downward more than any 
other. Philoſoph. Tranſa&. No. 231.---See further of the 
theory of arches under the article VauLT. 

Men is particularly uſed for the ſpace beween the two peers 
of a bridge. See Puzn, and Bube. 
The chief, or maſter-arch, is that in the middle; which & wi- 
deſt, aud uſually higheſt, and the water under it deepeſt : 
being intended or the paſſage of boats or other veſſels. 

= e read of bridges in the eaſt, which conſiſt of 300 

ei. 


Axen-Stone. See the article Kzvy-Stoxe. 
r1mpbal Auen, is a gate, or paſſage into a city, built of ſtone, 
My mardle, and magnificently adorned with architecture, 
culture, inſcriptions, &'c. ſerving not only to adorn a tri- 
umph, at the return from a vi&orious expedition, but alſo to 


\cierve the memory of the conqueror to polterity. See 


RIUMPH, 


The molt celebrated triumphal arches, now remaining of an- 


| Vquity, are that of Titus, af Septimus Severus, and of Con- 
— at Rome, of which we have figures given us by Des 


ng ** See the article Musa. | 
Aten“ the ſcripture ſenſe. See the article Aux. 
: 05 Au ent, is alſo a term without any meaning of itſelf, 
words ch becomes very fignif cant in compoſitioh with other 
orcs as it heightens exaggerates them; and has the 


e of a ſuperlative * 
nene of any thi ve, to ſhew the greateſt degree, or emi 


The word is emed of the Greek, beginning; whence 
bs 4 * . ; W 
J Thus N Pranceys, ſummus, prince; r he 


ver iy «rch-fool, arch-rogue, Ge. to expreſs folly, and 


ARCHZUS, or Axcntvs. 
ARCH-ANGEL *, an intellectual ſubſtance or angel, in the 


ARCHBIHOP, ARCHIEPISCOPUs, a metro 


It r to be obſerved, that according to geometri-| 


as the archbiſhop of Canterbury 


ARCH-CHAMBER 


a towel in his hands: from which alighting 


ARCH-CHANCEL 


urmoſt degree.---So alſo arch-treaſurer, arch- 


ARC 


angel, areb- biſnop, arch heretic, c. to denote ſuch as habe 
a pre-eminence over others. 


In Engl, we uſually cut off the final i, from archi, though 


with very ill effect; as the words wherewith it is io d, ſound 
much harſher on that ſcore, than they would do were it pre- 
ſerved \- as It is in moſt other languages. See ANoMa- 
bOUS, Cc. | | 


See the article Arcutvs. 


eighth rank among the bleſſed ſpirits which compoſe the ce- 
leſtial r See N and ee | 
e word is compounded of the Greek prince; 
4 feng, angel." N, © and 
politan prelate, hav- 


ing ſeveral ſuffragan biſhops under him. See Brez — 
. ag P r him. See DisHoP, SUF 


Archbiſhops wete not known in the eaſt, till about the year 


320 and though there were ſome ſoon after this who had 


the title, yo that was only a perſonal hongur by which the 
biſhops of conſiderable cities were diſtinguiſhed..--It was not 


till of late that archb;ſpops became metropolitans, and had ſuf- 
fragans under them. See METROPOLITAN. 


thanaſius appears to be the firſt who uſed the title archbi- 
/20p, which he gave occaſionally to his predeceſſor ; Grego- 
ry Naziatizen, in like manner, gave it to Athanaſius : not 
either of them were intitled o any juriſdiction, or even 
precedence, in virtue thereof. 
Among the Latins, Iſidore Hiſpalenſis is the firſt that ſpeaks 
of archbi Pops. He diſtinguiſhes four orders or degrees in the 
eccleſiaſtical evan; þ v12. patriarchs, archbiſhops, metropo- 
litans, and biſhops. See PATRIakch, e. 
Englahd, is divided into two archbiſhoprics, or provinces; 


So, ARCHBISHOPKRIc. 
AR 


HBISHOPRIC, ArcnititscoeaTus, the dignity of 
archbiſhop ; or the province under his juriſdiction. See 
8 if 1 | 
ere are now two archb:ſhoprics in England, viz. of Can- 
terbury and York ; the — whereof are called primates, 
and metropolitans, See PRIMATE, and METROPOLITAN. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury had anciently juriſdiction over 
Ireland as well as England, and was ſtyled à patriarch, and 
ſometimes alterius orbis papa, and orbis Britannici pontifex. 


Matters were done and recorded in his name thus, anno ponti- 


ficatus noſtri primo, &c. See PaTrIarRCH, Por — 
He was alſo Es . Sce LEGATE. a 


He even enjoyed ſome ſpecial marks of royalty; as, to be 
atron of a bilhopric. which he was of RO to make 
_— coin monies, &c.---He is till the firſt peer of Eng- 

land, and next to the royal family; having precedence of all 

dukes, and all great officers of the crown. See Nonty, 

PEER, PRECEDENCE, e. ; 

He has, by common law, the power of probate of wills and 

teſtaments, and grantirig letters of adminiltration. See PRo- 

BATE, ADMINISTRATION, c. | 

He has alſo a power to grant licences and diſpenſations in 

all caſes formerly ſued for in the court of Rome, and not re- 

©; wary to the law of God. See DISPENSATION, PLURALITY, 
ON-RESIDENCE, COMMENDAM, &c. 

He al ſo holds ſeveral courts of judicature; as, court of arches, 

court of audience, prerogative court, and court of peculiars. 

See ARCHES, AupiencCe, e. ; 

The archbiſhop of York has the like rights in his province, 

has precedence of all dukes 
not of the royal blood ; and all officers of ſtate Except the 
lord high chancellor. He has the rights of 4 count Palatine 

over Hexamſhire. See ConvocaTioW, c. 


ARCH-BUTLER, ARCHIPINCERNA, the great butler or skin- 


ker of the empire. 


The king of Bohemia is æreb-butler: his buſineſs is to preſent 


the firſt cup at an imperial entertaititnent ; buf he is not o- 
bliged to officiate with his crown on. He has for vicar or 
deputy the hereditary prince of Limbourg. See ELgcToR. 
AIN ARCKI-CAMERAR1vUS, an officer 
of the empire ; much the ſame with what in England we call 
eat Chamberlain. See CHAMBERLAIN. 
The elector of Brandenbourg is arch-chamberlain of the em- 
pire, being ſo appointed by the golden bull ; and in that qua- 
lity, he bears the ſcepter before the emperor, walking on the 
left hand of the elector of Saxony. At ſome ſolemnities he 
ſerves on horſeback like other eleQors, 4 a baſon with 
e ſets it for the 
emperor to waſh.---He has his vicar ot ſub arch-chamberlain, 
who is prince of Hohenzollern, of the houſe of Branden- 
bourg. See ELECTOR, EMPIRE, Sc. | 
LOR, ARCH1-CANCELLAKIVS, a great 
chancellor, who anciently preſided over the notaries, that is, 
the ſecretaries of a court. See CHANCELLOR. | 
This office chiefly obtained in France, under the two firſt 
races of their kings; and afterwards under the empire: as 
they had three ſeveral territories, Germany, Italy, and Arles ; 
they had three arch-chancellors i and hence the three Se- ghan- 
cellors (till ſubſiſting in Germany, the archbiſhop of Mentz 
being arch-chancellor of Germany, the archbiſhop of Cology 
of Italy, and the archbiſhop of reves of Arles. 


8 Bern. 
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Bern. de Mallincrot, in an expreſs treatiſe de Archicancella- 


the biſhop's chief miniſter for all external concerns, and par- 


the biſhop*s heart, and eye; oculus epiſcopi, & cor epiſcopi. 


the biſhop; beſides which, they have alſo a power to ſuſpend, 
It is one part of the archdeacon's office to indutt all clerks 
into their benefices within his 2 
 InpucT10N. 


their courts and officials as biſhops have. 


ARCHDUKE, Axchwux, a duke veſted with ſome qua- 
lity, pre-eminence, and authority above other dukes. See 


| Nates of the empire: that no affair of the empire can be con- 


ARCHE 


ARCHED Fountain. See the article FOUNTAIN. 
ARCHED Legs, is an imperfection in a horſe, when being in 


whole leg makes a kind of arch, or bow. See HoRsE. 


ARCHERS *, a kind of militia or ſoldiery, armed with bows 


Ake 


rits Imperii Romani, ſhews that theſe three archbiſhops were 
erch-chancellors before they were electors. We alſo read of 
arch-chancellors of Burgundy, &c. 

RCH-CHANTOR, ArcnicanToR, the chief or preſident 
of the chantors of a church. Ste CHAN TOR. 
RCHDEACON, ARCHIDIACONUS, a church- officer, veſted 
with a. juriſdiction over the laity and clergy, next after the 
biſhop, either through the whole dioceſe, or only a part of 
it. See VISITATION, PARISH, Qc. 

The archdeacon, ſometimes atfo called arch-levite, was Ori- 
ginally. the firſt and eldeſt of the deacons who attended on 
the biſhop : whence his name. See DEACON. 

He was not known before the council of Nice: his function 
is fince become a dignity ; and even ſet above that of prieſt : 
though anciently it was quite otherwiſe. Thearchdeacon was 


ticularly the adminiſtration of the temporalties. He took 
care that order and decency were obſerved in divine ſervice, 
looked to,the ornaments and utenſils of the church; had 
the direction of the poor, and the inſpe&ion of the manners 
and behaviour of the people: for which reaſon he was called 


Theſe advantages ſoon got him the upper hand over prieſts, 
who had only ſpiritual functions. But he had no juriſdiction 
over them till the ſixth century ; though by this time he was 
become ſuperior to the archimandrite, or rural dean himſelf. 
See RURAL Dean, and CHOREPISCOPUS. 

In the tenth century archdeacons were conſidered as having 
Juriſdiction in their own right, or attached to their office; 
with a power of delegating it to others. But from that time 
meaſures were taken to leſſen their power, by increaſing 
their number.--- He whoſe diſtrict lay in the capital City, 
took the quality of great archdeacon. 

We have ſixty archdeacons in England: their office is to vi- 
ſit every two years in three, to enquire into reparations and 
moveables belonging to the church, reform abuſes in eccle- 
ſiaſtical matters, and bring the more weighty affairs before 


excommunicate, and in many places to prove wills, and in 
ſome to inttitute to benefices. 

juriſdiction ; and by the act of 
uniformity, he is now obliged to be in prielts orders. See 
by preſcription, 


Many archgdeacons in old foundations, 
ce CourT, Or- 


have 
8 

ISHOP, &c. 

RUID, AxcniRvVIDa, the chief or pontiff of the 

See DRum. 


FICAL, B 
RCH-D 


ancient Druids in a nation. 


E. | 
The.archduke of Auſtria is a very ancient title. There have 
alſo formerly been archdukes of Lorrain, and Brabant. 
Auſtria was ereQted into a marquiſate by Otho, or Henry I, 
and into a dutchy by Frederic I. in 1156: but wedou't well 
know when, nor why the title archdutchy was given it.---It is 
commonly held, that duke Frederic IV. firſt aſſumed the 
quality: ochers fay, ir was firſt given by the emperor Maxi- 
milian I. in 1459, and ample privileges annexed to it. 

The principal privileges of this ſtare are, that the archdxke 
ſhall diſtribute juſtice in his own dominions, without appeal ; 
that he ſhall be judged to have received the, inveſtiture of 
his ſtates, after having demanded it three times; and cannot 
be deprived of his countries, even by the emperor and the 


cluded without his participation ; and that he have a power 
of creating counts, barons, and gentlemen, throughout the 
whole empire: which are privileges to which the other dukes 
of the empire are ſtrangers. | | 

among Se, the beginning, or firſt period of 


a diſeaſe See DISEASE, and STATE. 


his natural poſition, he has his legs bent forwards ; ſo as his 


It uſually ariſes from exceſſive labour, whereby the back-ſi- 
news are made to ſhrink up, ſo that the legs remain arched, 
and tremble after a little riding. Though the diſorder is na- 
tural to ſame horſes. 


and arrows. See the articles ARM, ARRow, c. 

* The word is formed of the Latin arcus, a bow; whence arcy- 
arius, and even arguit, and arguites, as they are alſo denomi- 
nated in the corrupt ſtate of that tongue. 

Archers were much in uſe in former times; but are now laid 
aſide, excepting in Turky, and ſome of the eaſtern countries ; 
where there are companies of archers ftill on foot in their 
armies: with which they did terrible execution at the battle 
of Lepanto. | 
The name archer, however, is ſtill retained even where 
the thing is loſt ; Thus, in France, the officers who attend 


ARC 


ſeizures, arreſts, Oc. are called archers ; though their arm. 
only halbards or carabines.--- In this ſenſe they ſay 8 
chers of the grand prevot de l'hotel; of the pre dot 3 
chands; the city archers; the archers du guet, ot 2 
watch, c. i = 
hey have alſo their archers des panvres, archers of th 
whoſe office it is to ſeize ſach beggars as they find 
ſtreets, and carry them to the hoſpitals. 
ARCHERY, in our ancient cuſtoms, a ſervice © 
bow for the uſe of the lord, to defend his caſtle. 


VICE. 

ARCHES, or Court of ARCHEs, is one of the archbiſhgr 
courts ; to which appeals lie in ebeleſiaſtical matters from an 
parts of the province of Canterbury. See Covrr, App; K 
and ARCHBISHOP. *' 1 
This court is thus called, from the arched church 
of St. Mary le Bow, where it was wont to be h 
officers belonging to it are the judge, actuary, reg 
cates, proctors, Se. 

The judge of the court of arches, is called the dean of 1 
arches, or the official of the arches court, c. with whit! 
officialty, is commonly joined a peculiar juriſdiction "A 
thirteen pariſhes in London, termed a deanery, exempt from 
the authority of the biſhop of London, and belonging tothe 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; of which the pariſh of Bow ;, 
one, and the * 
Others ſuppoſe the denomination and functions of dean of the 
arches to have arofe hence, that the archbiſhop's oficial ; 
dean being oft employed abroad in foreign embaſſics, th. 
dean of the arches was his ſubſtirute in this court. 
This judge on any appeal made, forthwith, and without any 
farther examination of the cauſe, ſends out his citation 10 
the appellee, and his inhibition to the judge from whom the 
_ was made. 

he advocates who are allowed to plead in the arches court 
are to be doQors of the civil law, in one of our univers. 
ties. See ADVOCATE. 

ARCHETYPE *, ArxcneTyPus, the firſt pattern, or model, 
by which any work is formed, or which is copied atter, to 
make another like it. See MoDEL. 

* The. word is compounded of agyy, beginning; and unn, 
See Tyr. 
In this ſenſe the word coincides with original, or prototype; 
and ſtand ſtands oppoſed to copy. See ORIGHAL, and Copy. 
Among minters, c. archetype is peculiarly uſed for the ſtan- 
dard or original weight, by which the other weights are to 
be adjuſted and examined. See STANDARD. 
Philoſophers, particularly the Platoniſts, talk of an arche- 
al world; meaning, the world, fuch as it exiſted in the 
ivine mind, or in the idea af God, before the creation. Sec 
IDEA, PLATONISM, Sc. 

ARCHEU NU CH, Arcnreunucnvs, the chief of the eu- 
nuchs. See Eunvucu. 

The archennuch was one of the principal officers in Conſtar- 
tinople, under the Greek emperors. 

ARC US*, an obſcure term, uſed chiefly among the u- 
cient chymilts, to expreſs I know not what principle of lite 
and motion, the cauſe of all the effects which we obſenc 


in nature. See Lies. * 
n, principle. 
ny He ot a vital cauſe; the 


The word is derived from 
As the chymiſts differ in thei 
term archeus becomes applied to very different things: though 
moſt of them conceive it of the natute of fire. See FRI. 
Some uſe archexs to denote the fire lodged in the centre of 
the earth; to which they aſcribe the generation of metals 
and minerals, and which they believe to be the principle oi 
life in vegetables. See CENTRAL, r. 
Others by the word archers mean a certain univerſal ſpiric, 
diffuſed throughout the whole creation, the active caule ot 
all By phenomena in nature. See SPIRIT, ZETHER, Mor 
UM, Ec. 
Others, inſtead of archexs, chuſe to call this the ama mu 
di; and others the vulcan or heat of the earth. See ANIMA 
Mundi, &c. 
They add, that all bodies have their ſhare of this arches; 
and when this is corrupted, it prodaces diſeaſes, which the) 
call archeal diſeaſes. | 
They likewiſe attribute ideas to it which for this reaſon they 
call archeal ideas. See IDEA. h 
Helmont is a great aſſertor of the dogma of an ache 

No poiſon, ſays he, can act on a dead carcaſs : if, there- 
fore, it have any effect, it is by means of the archeas. He 
adds, that if any hetorogeneous body happen to be preſent 
eto the archeus; it riſes into a fervour, endeavours to ex. 
e pel the hoſtile matter; and, in order to that, exerts all the 
force of the body To cure any diſeaſe, therefore, is to 
« pacify and compoſe this arebent. This arebhent, he holds, 
is irritated at the leaſt appearance of any thing heteroge” 
«neous; and as its office is to watch over the health, and 
« ſafety of the. whole body; it is. excited at the very fp. 
* Jow of the enemy, calls its forces to che charge, railes 
1 fevers, Sc. All, therefore, required to an univerſal medi- 
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e oertaave obferves, would not be fo abſurd, did] 
dene be under ſtandiu to this archent: ſetting this a- 
M* iple which renders poiſons 1 temedies 


: inc 
ae etl the circulation of the blood. Sec CIRCULATION, | 


and BLOOD: | ane i athedral 
'OLYTHUS, an ancient dign! in cat 
, the miniſters whereof were PAY into four or- 


7 ach of which had their chief: The chief of the aco- 
25 1525 called archiacolythus. See ACOLYTHUS, Sc. 
ChlAr ER“, ARCHIATRUS, Arg, properly denotes 

"io chief phyſician of a prince who retains ſeveral. See 


ySICIAN. 
m, 


, medicas, a phyſician. _ 
\RCHIDAPIF ER, or chief ſewer, is a great officer of the 
empire. See DAPIFER. bY | . 
The elector of Bavaria is art hidapiſfer.— The palatine of the 


Rhine pretended this office was annexed to his Palatinate; Civil ARCHITECTURE, called a 


ſince deſiſted. See PALATINE. | | 
ee ALI. US, in antiquity, the high prieſt of Cybele, or 
uc chief of the eanuCh-prieſts' of that goddeſs, called Galli. 


See GALLI 


confiſt of ſeven feet; the four firſt whereof are ordi- 
= dactyls, though ſometimes ſpondees ; the three laſt 
for 1 ; 


oloitur acris hyems grata vice veris & Favoni. Hor. 
15 uſual to 1 of ſix feet, abating a ſy llable, 
with archilockian verſes; as Horace himſelf has done in th 
ode now cited. | 
Theſe verſes are alſo ealled dasylic, on account of the dactyls 
u the beginning. See DacTyYL, and DAcTYLICc. 
HAN PRurk, Apyimarderrns, the ſuperior of a mo- 
naſtery ; amounting to we now call See ABBOT, 
SUPERIOR, &c. | ; Q | 
Covarruvias obſerves, that the word literally denotes the 
chief or leader of a flock; in which ſenſe it may be applied 
to any eccleſiaſtical ſuperior : accordingly, we find the name 
ſometimes attributed toarchbiſhops. But among the Greeks, 
where it is chiefly uſed, it is reſtrained to the chief of an ab- 


. * A | 
M Simon maintains the word. originally derived from the 
Syriac ; at leaſt the part maudrire, which by a circuition, 
he makes to fignify a ſolitary, or monk. | | 
ARCHIMEDES's Screw. e the article SCREW. 
ARCHIMIME, Azxcmmimnus, is the ſame thing, in effect, wi 


arch-buffoon, or mimic. | TH 
The archimimes, the Romans, were perſons who imi 
s, and ſpeech both of the living] 


tated the manners, 
12 — — the theatre; but 
t were onl on the ez were 
— — ens es feaſts, and at laſt to their fune- 
rals; where they walked after the corps. counterfeiting th 
geſtures and behaviour of the —— who was curtying to 
the funeral pile; as if he were ſtill alive. Sec FUNERAL. 
ARCHIPELAGO, ingeography, à ſea intertupted by a great 
number of iſlands. See SRA. 22 | | 
* The word is formed, by corruption, of gegn, 4, 4 
Egean ſea, which, E is of ND TN 
a name crigimilhy given it dy the Greeks : but for what reaſor 
The moſt celebrated Archipelago, and that to which: the nan 
priated, is that between Greece, . 


is in ſome meaſure appro 

Macedonia, and Aa; wherein arc the iflands of the Agean 

ſea: which is calledthe white feu, in contradiſtinction to th 

Eutine, which they call the black ea. 3 
gragraphers mention othet 91; 8 

that of Lazarus, — coaft of Malabar and alacen; th - 

4-chipelago of Meticoz that of the Ghribbees, whetcin are 


Moluceo's, of Celebes. Ge 
ARCHIPHERAGIT.®. aþ | 
[magogues appointed to read and interpret the Perakim, o 
7,5 and heads'of the law, and che prophets. 
he archipheracita Was not the ſame with the e 
. Grotius and others have miſtakenly imagined; dut rather 
© chief or prideipal Gt theſe apponited to read, explain, 
and profeſs the la, in their: 01s. And hence che name; 
ren formed of the Greet a chief; and the Hebrew 
ee, 15 * - " F * 1 
N HISTR ap r divifiod; chapter 


7 


1 * 
. 


. S, „ te o, or 
* T ECT, Aubrrrerüs, a perſon skilled in archi- 


dg or the art of ailding; who: makes: and de- 
and of <parer? . N s the maſons 
Other artificers emplo erein. See ARCHITECTURE 
PLAY, Drs. SY == 15 | D x, 
re wad k ed from thi Gitdd uses 
TT Ov; fabey, 1 

The 


f} 3 ©2. tn 


pine, and 
molt celebrated isl Ke, Vruvdius, Pallidio, Sca- 
; 


to the Grecians, and theſe 


| profeſſed 


couragem 
this deſign; till by d 


j 


ARC 


M022, Serlio, V ignolay/ Barbaro, Cataneo,, Abberti, Viola, 


Inigo Jones, Bullant, and De Lorme. a | 

Vizruvius enumerates twelve qualities requifite to an archi- 
tec; that he, be docil and ingenious; literate.;-skilled in de- 
liguing; in geometry; optics; arithmetic; hiſtory; phitoſo- 
phy; mulic ; medicine; law, andaſtrology. See BuiLpixG, 


6. : $087 ty 70 5 2 
rs, or degtees, vi. ptieſts, deacons, fubdeacons, and aco-J ARCHITECTONIC, that which builds a aß up regularly, 


Monde to the nature, and intentions thereof. 

hus, that plaſtic power, ſpirit, or whatever elſe it be which 
hatches the ova of females into living creatures of the ſame 
ſpecies, is by ſome called the archivedonic ſpirit. Sec PLASTIC. 


* ARCHITECTONIC Machine. See the article Mack. 
word is formed of the Greek «p3; u, principium, chief, and. ARCHITECT URE, Anchrrrerunka, che art of build 


i. e. of erecting editices proper enyer for habitation, 2 * 
n * 9 2 65 * 5 nth 
hitecture is uſually divided, with reſpect to its obfects. in- 
to chree branches, civil, 48 Tn | Os 3s 
. | Iſo abſolutely and by way of 
eminence archizeaure, is the art of contin and executing 
commodious buildings for the uſes of civil life; as houſes, 
temples, theatres, halls, bridges, colleges, pd tico's, &c. See 
Hovuse, I EMPLE, I HEATER, Sc. 3 AS 
Architecture is ſcarce inferior to any of the arts in po nt of 


antiquity.— Nature and neceflity taught the tirlt inhabitants | 


of the earth to build themſelves hutts, tents, and cottages ; 
from which, in courſe of time, they gradually advanced to 
more regular and ſtately habitations, with variety of orna- 
ments, proportions, Ge. See Vitruvins's account of the ori- 
gin © architecture under the article ORDER, 3% 
The ancient writers repreſent the Tyrians as the firſt amon 
whom arebitecturæ was carried to any. tolerable pitch; — 
hence it was that Solomon had recourſe thither for workmen 
to build his temple. r indeed, contends, that 
only under-workmen were ſent for from Tyre, artificers in 
gold, {ilver, braſs, &c, and that the rules of arabitecture were 
delivered by God himſelf to Solomon. Hence he adds, the 
Tyrians rather learned their architecture from. Solomon; 
which they afterwards communicated to che Egyptians; theſe 
to | in to the Romans.—ln effect. 
the author laſt cited, undertakes to pore, that all the beauty 
and advantages of the Greek and Roman buildings, were 
Woe ” om the Jewiſh temple. Tan. ii. Part. ii. Lib. 

ang«i Gin oo oo. bun 

o confirm this, Sturmius produces ſeveral ſages in Vi- 
truvius, Where the rules given by that architect, Lb. vi. C. 
11. and Lib. v. C. 1. quadrate exactiy With hat Joſephus 
relates of the temple of Jeruſalem, 1g. #44. Iib. vi. & 
viii. Sc. See TEMPLE. 


To What a pitch of magnificence the Tyrians und I == 5 
carried architecture, xe n came ny —— 2 od 12 earn- 


: 


ed trom Iſaiah xxii. 8. and Vitruyigg's -counr of 85 Op- 

Yan 2 their pyramids, bell, Ve. Soe LS k, 

8 n 6. ; 5 n:: 4 ', * 7 415 

* Fo fn the common e r e mould be almoſt 
L 


of Grecian original : three of the regular orders or 
manners of building, are denominated from then, viz Co- 
rinthian, Tonic, and Doric: and ſcarce 3 part, à ſingle mem- 
ber, or moulding, but comes to us with a. Greck name. Sec 
-ORINTHHAN, Doric, Jomo; fee allo Momomd, Ge. 
* this l 8 e Romans, fro Ho . 
erive it, borrowed wi y had entirely tom the,Greeks ; 
nor ſeem, till then, to have dad any other notion of the 
i 


grandeur and beauty of buildings, beſide what atiſes from 


their magnitude, ftrength, f. far they were unac- 
vainted with any on delta Fox 2 ce I 85 
nder Auguſtus, n cbite dune arrived at its glory: Tiberius 
neglected it, as well as the other polite arts. Nero, amen 
a heap of horrible vices, {till remained an uncommon paſſion 
for building, but luxury and diſſoluteneſs had a greater ſhare 
in it, than true magnificence, —Apollodorus excelled in ar- 
chitefture, under the emperor Trajan, by which he, merited 
the favour of that prince ; and it was he ho ggued, e fa- 
mdus Trajan column, ſubſiſting to this day. , See 1 2 
After this, architecture began to dwindle; and though the 
vervs luppa for 


e and magilificence of lexander Sey as lupp 

e tune, yet it fell with the weſtern empire, and ſunk. in- 

to a corruption, from whence it Was not recovered for the 
of twelve cemuries. 


The ravages of the V idgoths, in the fikh century, dellro fed 


all the moſt beautiful monu 


ah Antiquity » and. rebatec- 
rare thenceforwards,, became. ; coarſe and nlels ha che 
archſtects underſtopd-nothing at all of juſt deſigu- 


ing, Wherein its whole beaugy coiififts : hence a new man- 


ner of — took its rift called the Cerlig, See Goruic. 
Charlemagne 


id his u to reſtore ærobitecturę; and the 
French applied themſelves to it with fuccels, under the en- 

ent of H. Caper? his ſon. Robert Ingegeded bim in 
ees the m architecture Was run 
into as great an $ of delicagy, as the Gothic, bad before 
done into maſſveneſs. T'othele:may be ac e Abel 
and Morisk, ot Mooriſh archetedure, which W 
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a picce with the Gothic, only brought in from the ſouth by 
the Moors and Saracens, as the former was from the north by 
the Goths and Vandals. See ARABEsK, Mok1ssco, GRO- 
TESQUE, e. a 

The architects of the 13th, 14th, and 15th century, who had 
ſome knowledge of ſculpture, ſeemed to make perfection 
conſiſt altogether in the delicacy and multitude of ornaments 
which they beſtowed on their buildings, with a world of care 
and ſollicitude ; though frequently without any conduct or 
talte. 

In the two laſt centuries, the archize#s of Italy and France, 
were wholly bent upon retrieving the primitive ſimplicity 
beauty of ancient architecture; in which they did not fail of 
ſacceſs : inſomuch, that our churches, palaces, c. are now 
wholly built after the antique. 

Civil Arcbitecture may be diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the 
| ſeveral periods or ſtates thereof, into antique, ancient, gothic 
modern, tc. See ANTIQUE, ANCIENT, GOTHIC, an 
MobEeRN, c. a 
Another diviſion of civil achitecture, ariſes from the diffe- 
rent proportions which the different kinds of buildings ren- 
dered neceſſary, that we might have ſome proper for every 
2 according to the bulk, ſtrength, delicacy, richneſs, 
or ſimplicity required.— 

Hence aroſe five orders or manners of building, all invented 
by the ancients at different times, and on different occaſions, 
viz. Tuſcan, Doric, Tonic, Corinthian, and Compoſite ; the 
hiſtory, characters, c. of each whereof ſee under their re- 
ſpective articles, Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, CORINTHIAN, 
and COMPOSITE. ; | 
What forms an order, is the column with its baſe and capital 
ſurmounted by an entablature, conſiſting of architrave, frieze, 
and cornice; and ſuſtained by a pedeſtal. See ORDER; ſee 
alſo CoLuMn, ENTABLATURE, PEDESTAL, c. ſee alſo 
CAPITAL, &. 

For a general view of the elements of architecture; with the 
rules which obtain with reſpe& to the matter, form, propor- 
tion, ſituation, foundation, diſtribution, covering, apertures, 
de. See the article BuiLpING. 

For particulars, ſee FoundaTION, WALL, Roor, Winpow, 
Door, CEO, Sc. fee alſo BeavTyY, c. 

There are ſeveral arts ſubſervient to architecture, as carpentry, 
maſonry, paving, joynery, ſmithery, glazery, plumbery 
plaſtering, gilding, painting, c. See CARPENTRY, MA- 
SONRY, PAVING, 9 PAINTING, PLUMBERY, SCULP- 
TURE, GILDING, c. —See alſo TIMBER, STONE, BRICK, 
Tux, MoRTAR, LZAD, GLass, S. 

e have no Greek authors extant on architecture. The firſt 
who wrote of it was Agatharchus the Athenian, who was ſe- 
conded by Democritus and Theo —— Latins, 
Fuſſitius, Terentius Varro, Publius Septimius, Rufus, and 
Epaphroditus wrotegſe re arcbitectonica. | 
But of all the ancietts Vitruvius is the only entire author; 
though Vegetius relates that there were 700 architects at Rome 
in his time. He lived under Auguſtus, and oo a com- 
pleat ſyſtem of arebhitecture, in ten books, which he dedicated 
to that prince. There are two things cenſured by the mo- 
derns in this excellent work, viz. Want of method, and ob- 
ſcurity. The mixture of Latin and Greek, in Vitruvius, is 
ſuch, that Leon Baptiſt Alberti, has obſerved, he wrote La- 
tin to the Greeks, and Greek to the Latins : he adds, that 
the work contains abundance of things ſuperfluous and foreign 
to the purpoſe.For this reaſon M. Perrault has extracted all 
therules out of Vitruvius's prolix work, methodized and pub- 
liſhed them in a little abridgement : — Several authors have 
alſo endeavoured to explain the text of Vitruvius, particular- 
ly Philander, Barbaro, and Salmaſius, in notes added to their 
Meral Latin editions; Rivius and Perrault in the notes to 
their German and French verſions; and Baldus in his Lexi- 
con Vitravianum enlarged by de Laet. The fame M. Perrault, 
has alſo compoſed an excellent treatiſe of the five orders, which 

be eſteemed a ſupplement to Vitruvius, who left the 
doctrine of the orders defective. | 
The authors upon archite&ure ſince Vitruvius, are — Leon 
Battiſta Alberti, who in 1512, publiſhed ten books of the 
art of building, in Latin, deſigned to outvie Vitruvius ; in 
which, however, he has not ſucceeded : His work has a- 
bundance of good things, but is deficient in the doQrine of 
the orders. Seb. Serlio, who wrote ſeven books of architec- 
ture, five of which concerning the five orders, were made 
public, in 1602 ; throughout all which, he religiouſly keeps 
to Vitruvius's rules: the ſeventh was ſince publiſhed in 1575; 
but the ſixth concerning private buildings, has not yet ap- 
peared. And. Palladio, who wrote four books of architecture, 
containing the fundamental rules of the art, with various 
inſtances of all the kinds of works; publiſhed in Italian in 


enlarged with annotations by Boeckler. — Phil. de Lorme, 
who, publiſhed nine books of architecture, in French, in 1567. 
— zzi de Vignola, who in 1631, made public his 
rules of the five orders, in Italian; ſince tranſlated with large 
additions, by Daviler, under the title of Cours d architecture, 


Counterfeit Ancnirzeruxz, is that which has its 


ARHCITRAvE Corniche. 4 

ARCHITRAVE - Doors, are thoſe which have an architrave . 

1575 : the two firſt books are rendered into High-Dutch, and] the 
on 

&c. 

ARCHITRAVE - Windows 


&c. and ſince alſo into High-Dutch, with notes. 


ARC 


To thefe are to be added Vincent Scamozzi, his Tee eL, 
verſal architecture, publiſhed in 1615, in Italian; Car Tea 
Dieuſſart, in his Theatre of Civil Architecture, publiſh . 
High-Dutch in 1697; wherein he not only delivers Wit 
of architedture, but explains and compares the five orgs 

laid down by Pailadio, Vignola, Scamozzi, &e, which —— 
deſign was alſo executed in French by R. Freart de —— 
in a Parallel of the ancient architecture with the modern 1 
liſhed in French in 1650, and ſince tranſlated into 1 
with additions, by Mr. Evelyn. Fr. Blondel director 3 
royal academy of painting, c. in 1698, gave a Courſ, 1 
archite@are, in French; being a collection from all the ct. 
brated writers upon the ſubject of the orders, Se. N 
Goldman, in a treatiſe de Sry/ometris, publiſhed in Lam © 
High-Dutch, in the year 1661, has done good ſervice T 
ducing the rules and orders of architecture to a further d 

of perfection, and ſhewing how they may be eaſily deln 
by means of certain inſtruments invented by him, y 
Laſtly, the Elements of Architecture are very ingeniouſly lu 
down by Sir H. Wotton. — The ſame are reduced by Stn 
mius, and Wolfius, to certain rules and de monk 


and thus is architecture 8 into the form of a oa, 
tical art; by the firſt, in his Matheſis Juvenil. and the ſecond 
in his Elementa Matheſeos, tom. II. ax. 1715. 

Military ARCHITECTURE, is the art of ſtrengthening and fo. 
tifying places, to ſcreen them from the inſults of enemes 
and the violence of arms. See FoRTIFIED Place. 


This we more uſually call Fortificatiox. Sce Forrmy,. 
TION. 

The buſineſs of military architecture, is to ere forts, cafe; 
and other fortreſſes, with ramparts, baſtions, Ec. See Fol. 


TRES3, RamParT, BAsT10N, Ofc. 


Naval Azcuitzertuss, or Ship-building ; is that which teaches 


the conſtruction of ſhips, galleys, and other floating veſſel 
fot the water; with , moles, docks, &c. on the ſhore, 
— 2 0 Snir, GALLEY, BoaT, &, ſee alſo Molt, 

cx, Cc. 


ARCMITECTURE i per eve, is a ſort of building, where'n the 


members are of different meaſures and modules, and diminih 
in proportion to their diſtance ; to make the work 
longer and larger to the view than really it is. See Pn. 


SPECTIVE, ; 
Such is the celebrated pontifical ſtair- caſę of the Vatican, built 
jeQures 


under pope Alexander VII. by the cavalier Bernino. 
painted, either in black or white, or coloured after the mu- 
ner of marble; as is ſeen practiſed in the frontiſpieces and 
8 in Italy, and in the pavilions of Marly. 

his painting is done in freſco, upon plaſtered walls ; and 
in oil, on walls of ſtone.” See ParnTixe, and Farico.. 
Under the name of connterfeit architecture, which we other- 
wiſe call ſcexe-work, is likewiſe comprehended, that painted 
on ſlight boards or planks of wood, whereon the columns, 
pilaſters, and other parts of building, ſeem to ſtand out,with 
a relievo; the whole bei coloured in imitation of yarious 


marbles, metal, c. and ſerving in the decorations of the- 
atres, triumphal arches, public entries, funeral pomps, U. 


ARCHITRAVE *, in building, that part of a column, « 


order of column, which lies immediately upon the cpi. 
—See Tab. Archit. fig. 24, 26, 28, 30, and 32, and fig. 4 
lit. a. Sec alſo Oudzx, and CariTai. | 
The Greeks, call it Epifyle. See Erisry Ln. 
The architrave is the loweit member of the entablature. dr 
5 A | - >» ebe TIN 
e arebitrave is ſuppoſed to repreſent the princi 
timber buildings; whence the — which is formed of ti 
Greek FX, chief; and the Latin #rabs, beam. 8 
EAM, c. f | 
The architrave is different in the different orders.—ln the 
Tuſcan it only conſiſts of a plain face, crowned with a fille; 
and is half a module in height. See Face, Tuscan, &. 
In the Doric and Compoſite, it has two faces, or falciz; 
and three in the Ionic and Compoſite; in which laſt aw 
it is +2 of a module high, though but half a module in 
reſt. See Fascia, Donic, Conmmuan, Cc. 
Architects, however, take a deal of Jatitude in this part; fone 
uſing more members than others; and many of them hat 
two or three forms of architraves. What we give, 18 
Vignola. | 
Arehitrave is ſometimes alſo called the reaſes-piece, orf. d, 
beam in timber buildings, as portico's, c oiſters, ward 4 
chimneys it is called the mantle-picce, and over che Jann”, 
doors, or lintels of windows, Hyperthyron. Sec Mauri 


HyPszxTRHYRON, Ofc. | | | 
See the article CORNICHE- _ 


jaumbs and over. the door, upon the cap-piece, if fru 
e arch, if the top be curved. ' See Boon, CHIN) 
oget 


of timber, are commonly an on 
raiſed out of the ſolid-rimber, with a liſt over it; th 
ſometimes the mouldings are ſtruck and laid on; and 
times are cut in brick. See Wow. 


The 


» by te- 


AR C ARD 


| dein is called the header, or beading arcbitrave; ] In the ninth century, they diſtinguiſhed two kinds of cure il 
The upper fare. _ p iſhes ; the ſmaller, governed by ſimple prieſts; and - 
and the 7 E. See the article ARCHETYPE. ptiſmal churches, by are Nr, who beſide the imme- 


r in architecture, the inner contour of an diate concern of the cure, had the inſpection of - 
\CHIVAULT or frame oroed with mouldings, running | ferior prieſts, and gave an account of | ron nel en . 
arch; Or * of the arch-ſtones, and bearing upon the im-| governed the chief or cathedral ch 


who 


urch i ſon. - 
— th toe Tab. Hebit. fig- 36. lie. bb. and fig. 40. See alſo| Reer — 8 oe. 3 oh my 2 | 
7 lueosT,&c. { | ere are arch-precbyters (till ſubfiſting in the Greek : | 
Ac; yard "French, Arebivolte, where it fignifies the ſame| veſted with molt of the functions privileges of . 
; formed of the Latin, arcus wolatus. 1 + 1, or rural deans. SeeCuoREPISCOPUS, and RURAL Deas. 
ent in the different orders.--- In the Tuſcan, it his ARCH-PRINTE R, ARCHITYPOGRAPHUS. See PRIx- 
- two faces crowned, in the Doric and lo- TER. | 
only 2 « fame mouldings with the architrave in the Co- ARCH - PRIOR, was a name ſometimes given to the maſter 3 
mic; un and Compoſſte. | | of the order of templars. See MASTER, and TexyLAR. | 
HIVE * or ARCHIVES, 2 chamber or apartment where-|] ARCH-TREASURER, Architheſazrarint, the great treaſurer 


- * F 4 
the 1 , charters, and other 1 and evidences of a| of the German empire. See T 


REASURER. 
houſe, or community, are preſerved; to be conſulted] This office was created with the 8th eleQorate 


in favour of 
ſtate, , 9 the elector palatin ; 
Fonally See RECORD TAPER: S. q py 0 e r palatine, who had loſt his former eleQorate, which 


was giyen to the duke of Bavaria, by the emperor Ferdinand 
- the Greek ag, which Suidas uſes in the ſame ſenſe. Inf II. who took it away from Frederic V. Eletior Palatine af- 
ſome Latin writers we meet with archarium. The | 5er the battle of Prague, where he was defeated in maintain- 

We ſay, the archives of a college, of {x wen © e. The ing his election to the crown of Bohemia. See ELECTOR. 
chives of ancient Rome, were in the temple o Saturn; the 


4 The dignity of arch-treaſurer is conteſted between the elec- 
ve; of the court of chancery are 10 the 2 | tor of Brunſwic, now king of Great-Britain, who claims it 
In the code we meet with archivune pubiicwm, vel. armar in virtue of his deſcent from the elector Frederic 


a | d th 2 
publicam abi ata & libri exponebantur. Cod. de fid. inſtrum. ent elector Palatin e See alarm. and the pre 
f ab. ad bee XXX. q. 1. Trev. AS | ARCTIC, AgxTixes, in aſtronomy, an epithet given to the 
Rank. Aacnnddln rA marſhal 1 or the pole raiſed above our horizon. Sec NORTH, 
N See MARSHAL. | It is called the arctie pole, on occaſion of the conſtellation 


of Saxony is archmarſhal of the empire; and in] of che little bear, in 
= — Pes immediately ore the emperor, bearing a rail - 
" V 2 or. 

Ae MINISTER, ARCHIMINISTER, the prime miniſter of Anxerie Circle, is a leſſer circle of the ſphere, parallel to the 
| prince or ſtate. See MINISTER. 7 , equator, and .23® 30' diſtant from the north pole: from 
Carle the Bald having declared Boſon his viceroy 4n Italy.] whence its name. See CIRCLE, and SPHERE. 
under the title of duke; made him alſo his firſt miniſter un-] This, and its oppoſite, the antarctic, are called the two po- 
der that of arc hminiſter? from the Greek aN, and the La- Jar circles; and may be conceived to be deſcribed by the mo- 
in winter Chorier. : tion of the poles of the ecliptic, round the poles of the equa- 
0 ee {ARCTOPRYLAY. in ahectaty. «coo 

ealth of Athens. | in onomy, a conſtellation, other- 

ene, The word h Greek ex or, where it literally ſignifies a com- iſe called bootes. See BooTss. 0 rd 


mander, or one 127 ARCTU RUS“, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar, of the firſt mag- 


the Athenians had aboliſhed monarchy, they created] nitude in the conſtellation Arctophylax. or 885 
ob who were obliged to render an account 0 their ad-! | Bgores. * phylax, or Bootes. 


miniſtration. The word is formed of aH, bear, and il, g. d. bears 
dome of theſe were annual, and others p al: Medon, tail z as being near it. n 7 

the ſon of Codrus, was the firſt of thoſe; an | Creon of theſe. Auras riſes on the firſt day of September, and ſets on the 
A de occaſion of their inſtitution was this! Codrus, king . thirteenth day of May; and has been ſuppoſed rarely to ap- 
of Athens, having devoted himſelf, for the ood of his peo- 


without bringing ſome ſtorm. See STAR. 
ple, inthe war with the Heraclide ; his ſons, Medon and Ni-| ART U Sins K ce OTAR 


| | CTUS, Avec, in aſtronomy, a name given by the Greeks 
leus, diſputed the crown betwixt them : the Athenians took| to two conſtellations of the northern hemiſphere ; by the La- 


this occaſion of diſſolving their monarchy, and in lieu of ting called Urſa major, and minor, and by us the greater, and 
kings, created perpetual governours, under the name of - irie bear. Sec UNA major, and minor. 

chen. Medon, ſon of Codrus, was he who firſt had this} ARCUATION, is uſed by ſome writers in ſurgery, for an in- 
charge, and his deſcendants enjoyed it for a lo ſueceſſion cur vation of the bones; as in the caſe of rickets, &. See 
of years. But a perpetual magiſtracy, ſeemed to this free peo-] Bowe, Rick rs, &. 

ple, too lively an image of royalty, the very ſhadow whereof they | ARCUATION, in gardening, denotes a method of raiſing trees 
were reſolved to aboliſh.---Accordingly, the adminiſtration of | by layers. See LArkR, TrEz, NunxszRVY, c. 

an bon, which had before been perpetual, they now redu- his, Switzer obſerves, is now the general method of raiſing 
ced to ten years ; and ſome time after, to one; with a view ſuch trees as can't beraiſed from ſeed, or that bear no ſeed ; 
of recovering, as oft as poſſible, the authority into their own| as the platanus, elm, abele, lime, alder, willow, Sc. See 
hands, which they never transferred to the magiſtrates, but] SEED, PLANTING, Wc. | 

With regret.-—There were thirteen” perpetual archoxs, and] The firſt thing here done, is to procure large ſtrong mother- 
ſeven decennial ; the firſt whereof was eſtabliſned in the 24th] plants called ſtools. Thele being planted in a trench, will 
olympiad, | | | throw out twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty plants a-piece; 
Under the Roman emperors, ſeveral other Greele cities had| which may be begun to lay about Michaelmas following : 
= erchoxs, for chief magiſtrates ; which were the ſame with} at which time, if the ſtools have been carefully managed 
VIRL, 


ri in the colonies, and munucipia. See DUUM-| they will have ſhot five, fix, or more main branches out o 
. Ati F the root, and on every one of theſe, as many fide or colla- 

Axcuon is alſo applied, by ſome authors, to divers officers both] teral branches. | 
civil, and religious, under the eaſtern or Greek empire. _ Theſe main branches are to be bent down to the ground, and 
Thus biſhops are ſometimes called erchontes ; and the ſame | When thus laid quite round the ſtool, and pegged faſt down, 


may be ſaid of the lords of the emperor's court.-Wealſoread| the ſmall ones may be ſerved in the ſame manner. Thus 
of the chen of the antimenſia of are the main branches are to be covered over, all except the top; 


: reek called agxro, the laſt ſtar in the 
tail whereof, nearly points out the north pole, Sce URSA 


— —{ 


- 


archou hons, grand 
9 of churches, archow of the goſpel, archow of the] and the ſmall, or ſide-branches, to be covered over two or 


| I three inches thick upon the joints. This done, thef may be 

IONTICI, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of heretics, who] treaded, to make them take root the better. 

roſe towards the cloſe of the ſecon century; thus called) About the middle of September they may be opened; when 

from the Greek a orTys, q. d- privcipalities or hierarchies of it is probable they will have, taken root; otherwiſe they may 

gels; by reaſon they held the world to have been created] lie till next ſpring; then taking them up, plant them in the 

not 9 the ſupreme God, but by certain ſubordinate powers, nurſery, See NU r. a | 

u. erehoxter, or 13 ses ANGEL, HiERARcuy.---|ARDENT *, Anprxs, ſomething hot, and, as it were, bur- 
de archoxtici were @ branch of Valentinians, See. Valzu-] ning. See HEAT, and BURNING. 

TINIAN, Gxostic, . 2 * The word is formed of the Latin ardere, to burn. 
CHPR WT, ARCHIPRESBYTER,, 2 pricſt, or presbyter| ARDENT Fever, is a violent burning fever, otherwiſe called 

liſhed in ſome dioceſes, with a pre-eminence over the canſus. See FeveR. | 

I. Seo F. W Ian Spirits, are thoſe diſtilled from fermented vegetables; 
* cently, the ar b-pric was the firſt perſon. after the biſhop :| thus called, becauſe they will take fire, and burn. See Spmrr, 

2 ented in the Church next after the biſhop ; and cen DISTILLATION, and FRRMBNTATION- 

I NR abſence, 2 ** uy. 2 — Such are, brandy, ſpirit of wine, rum, arrac, &. See BRANDy, 

' . ere were Aexeral. arch-prieſts. in c. R 220 | 

tar ne dioceſe; from hich time ſome will have them to| ARDERS, fallowings, or plowings of grounds. See PLougH- 

ax. . called. deans. See Daan. e, Faule, We. , AkDor 
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ne” 


ARE 


a heat in the ſtomach, uſually expreſſed 
CARDIALGY, 


ARDOR Vemtricnuli, 


by the word heart-burn, or cardialgy. See 


C. 
A-RE, or A-LA-MIRE, one of the eight notes in the ſcale of mu- 


. 


ſic. 
AREA, in geometry, denotes t 
gure. See FIGURE, and CONTENT 3; 


CIES. 
Thus if a figure, e. gr. a field, be in form of a ſquare, 


and its ſide be 4o foot long, its area is ſaid to be 1600 ſquare 
feet, or contains 1600 little ſquares, each a foot every way. 
See SQUARE, and MEASURE. 


Sce NoTE, and SCALE. ; 
he ſuperficial content of any fi- 


ſee alſo SUPERFI- 


Hence to find the area of a triangle, ſquare, parallelogram, b | 
rectangle, trapezium, rhombus, polygon, circle, or other fi- At firſt they only took Cognitance of criminal cauſes, but 
gure, is to find the magnitude or capacity thereof in ſquare courſe of time their juriſdiction became of greater ei ty 


meaſu 


Se. 
To find the area of fields, and other incloſures ; they firſt 
ſurvey or take the angles thercof, then plot them on p 


the uſual manner of other plain figures. 
PLoTTING, &c. 
The law by which the planets move round the ſun, is this, 
that a line or radius drawn from the centre of the ſun to the 
centre of the planet, always ſweeps or deſcribes elliptic areas 
proportional to the times. Thus, the ſun being ſu 
S, and a planetin A, (Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 61. by, and let- 
ting it proceed in any given time, to B. in ſuch progreſs, its 
radius AS, will have deſcribed the area ASB. Suppoſe again, 
the planet to be arrived to P; then the elliptic ſpace PSD 
being drawn equal to the other ASB, the planet will move 
through the arch PD, in the ſame time as through the arch 
AB. See PLANET, and ELL1PS1S, 
Sir I. Newton demonſtrates, that whatever bodies do obſerve 
ſuch law in their motions about any other body, do gravi- 
tate towards ſuch body. See GRAVITATION, and NEw- 
TONIAN Philoſophy. 
AREA, is alſo uſed in medicine, for a diſeaſe which makes the 
hair fall. See HAiR, and CALVITIES. 
The area is a general kind of depilation, and is diſtinguiſhed 
into two kinds, alopecia and ophiaſis. See ALOPECIA, c. 
ARENA * among the Romans, ſometimes ſignified the ſame 
with amphitheatre, viz. a place where the gladiators had their 
combats. See CIRCUS, Aentrruzoras, toc. f 
®* The word is originally Latin, and ſignifies /and, in regard 
the place was always ftrewed with ſand, to conceal from the 
view of the people, the blood ſpilt in the combat. | 
But, properly ſpeaking, arena was only the pit, or ſpace in 
the middle of thoſe places, where the athletz and gladiators 
performed. 


The arent was the ſame thing with regard to the gladiators, | 


that the campus, or field, was to ſoldiers and armies, vir. 


the place where they fought. He who fought in the arena 


was called arenarins. See GLADIATOR.—Nero is ſaid to 


have ſtrewed the arena with gold duſt. 


ARENATION, is uſed by ſome phyſicians, for a kind of 


dry bath, when the patient only ſits with his feet on hot 
ſand. See Barh, and BALNEUM. 
AREOLA, or AREOLA Mamillar: 
loured circle which ſurrounds the nipp!e. 
PAPILLA, c. | 
AREOPAGUS, or AR&OPAGUS, Apetowayos, in antiqui 
a ſovereign tribunal at Athens ; famous for the juſtice an 
impartiality of its decrees, to which the Gods themſelves are 
ſaid to have ſubmitted their quarrels. 
Authors are divided, as to the reaſon and origin of the name: 
ſome imagine areopagus the proper name of the court of ju- 
ſtice, which was ſituate on a hill, in Athens; and that in 
this court the ſenate of that illuſtrious city aſſembled. —Others 
ſay, that areopagus was the name of the whole ſuburbs of A- 
thens, wherein ſtood the hill on which the court was built: 
and the name areopagas ſeems to countenance this laſt opi- 
nion; for it ſignifies literally, the hill or rock of Mars, from 
42%, hill, and eperg- belonging to Mars. In effect, the de- 
nomination might either ariſe hence, that the areopagus was 
built in a place where had been a temple of Mars; or be- 
cauſe the firſt cauſe pleaded there, was that of this God, 
who was accuſed of killing Halirorrothius the ſon of Nep- 


, in anatomy, the co- 
Sce BREAST, 


tune, and tried here before twelve Gods, being acquitted by 


a majority of ſix voices: or bacauſe the Amazons whom the 
ts feign to have been the daughters of Mars, when they 
eſieged Athens pitched their tents, and o 
the God of war in this place. f 1 . 
This tribunal was in great reputation among the Greeks; 
and the Romans themſelves had ſo high an opinion of it, 
that they truſted many of their difficult cauſes to its deciſion. 
Authors are not agreed about the number of the judges 
who compoſed this auguſt court —Some reckon thirty-one, 
others fifty-one, and others five hundred : in effect their 
number ſeems not to have been fixed, but was more or leſs 
every year. —By an inſcription quoted by Volaterranus, it 
appears they were then three hundred. . 
At firſt this tribunal only confiſted of nine perſons, who had 


| 


1 


re. — To do which, ſee under the article TRIANGLE, 


aper, 
and thus caſt up their contents in acres, roods, c. after 
See SURVEYING, 


poſed in| 


o 


ffered ſacrifices rol 


ARG 


with honour in that truſt, and had like wiſe 
of their adminiſtration before the Logiſts 
very rigorous examination. Their falaryw 


given an Weou; 
ache, e, 
out of the treaſur Al and paig 
_ cauſe. 1 — tire Obolt for 
The areopagites were judges for life. T | 
judgment but in the open air, and in the Sie * 
intent that their minds might be more preſent 
and that no object, either of pi or averſion jet. te 
any impreſſion upon them.—All pleadings before : 
to be in the ſimpleſt and moſt naked terms; wilo 
| 8 epilogue, paſſions, e. See ExokDrun, Ertion” 
Cc a 5 , P . SAS : E, 


7 


y of the republic: they 


Mr. Spon, who examined the antiquities of that [luſtr; 
city, found ſome remains of the areopagns (til exiſting, in 
middle of the temple of Theſeus, which was heres te 
the middle of the city, but is now without the wait; 7 
foundation of the arcopagns is a femicircle, with an el ra, 
of 140 paces around it, which property made the þ 
the areopagut. There is a tribunal cut in the mid! 1 
rock, with ſeats on each ſide of it, where the areipayin fs 


expoſed to the on air. e 

This court is ſaid by ſome to have been inſtituted by $0! 

dut others c it much higher, and aſſert it to have ** 
| eſtabliſhed by Cecrops, about the time that Aaron del wn 


in the year of the world 2573, maintaining 
ton only made ſome new regulations in it, in 
and privileges, and made {t ſuperior to the Ephete, anoth 

celebrated court inſtituted by Draco. In effe& Demolle. 
nes himſelf, in his oration againſt Cteſiphon, owns himſelf 
a loſs on the point: The inſtitmtors of this tribunal, ſays ke 
whatever they were, whether gods or heroes. | 


withal, that 60. 
creaſed its power 


AREOMET R, AR/AEOMETER. ' 
AREOSTYLE, 8 See < ARAOSTYLE. 
AREOTICS ARZOTICS. 


ARET LOGY, ARETOLOGIA, that part of moral phil 


ſophy which treats of virtue; its nature, and the means d 
arriving at it. See VIRTUE, | 
ARGAL, or ARGxx, hard lees ſticking to the fides of wine. 
veſſels; more frequeritly called zartar. See Tartan. 
ARGEA, or ARGE1, in antiquity, human figures made cf 
ruſhes, thrown annnally by the veſtals into the river T. 
ber, on the day of the ides of May. See VEsTar. 
This ceremony we learn from Feſtus and Varro; the latter 
of whom, however, ſays they were caſt by the prieſts ; un- 
leſs, by ſacerdotibas, Wwe ſuppoſe he meant prieſteſſes. H: 
adds that the number of figures was thirty. 
Plutarch, in his Roman queſtions, enquires, why they were 
called Agea? there are two reaſons affigned : the fil, tha 
the barbarous nation who firſt inhabited theſe parts, calt all 
the Greeks they could meet withal, into the Tiber; for &. 
iant was a common name for all Grecians : but that Hercy- 
es perſuaded them to quit ſo inhuman a practice, and to 
purge themſelves of the crime, by inſtituting this ſolemaiy. 
Ihe ſecond, that Evander, an Arcadian, and a ſworn ene- 
my of the Argians, to perpetuate that enmity to his poſter- 
ty, ordered the figures of Argians to be thus caſt int te 
river. | 8 os or | 
ARGENT, in heraldry ſignifies the colour white, uſed i 
the coats of gentlewen, knights and baronets. See Coromw, 
Meral, and WaiTE. _ e 
Barons and all nobles have the white colour called pen 


5 


- 


and ſovereign princes have theirs called lan. Without e- 
ther argent or or, the heralds ſay there can be no good u. 
e panes hf eg 

regent is expreſſed in engtaving, by the parts bein 
lan, 2 any ſtrokes Nam We gtaver. The word 
rench, derived from the Latin argentum, ſilver; this co- 
lour being ſuppoſed the repreſentation of that metal: hence 

the Spaniards call this field campo de plata a filver field. 
In the doubling of mantles, where the white is ſuppoſed 
repreſent a fur, and not a metal, it may be blazoned white. 
ARGENTUM Alam, mentioned in domeſday, 1 
5 2 to Spelman, bullion, or filyer uncoined. b: 

ULLION. , 1 WY 

paſſed as money from one 0 


. 


In thoſe ancient days, ſuch 


= in panment — Coe o pſ0 boe merallo pexfili in 
nato. See 8 R, and Mon rer. 
Aru Dei, 2 - anciently fignified earn mr 


'#ey, or money given td bind «bargain ; in fome places calle 

-erles, ot arlei, and by the civilians, and canoniſts, a7 

See EARNEST.——Er cepit de prædido Hleurito tres denarios d 
95 Dei pre e e 

ARGILLA, or Ann, 4 white dry earth; like'chalk, but mor 
friable ; of ſome uſdin hyfic. See EXRTH "CHALK, 25 

Argilla is alſo uſed for potters earth, or clay. See For 

y 4 ſhip or veffel celebrated among the 


ny, Crarv, e.. * ber 
ercin tie Argonauts made their ewe 


ARGO, in antiqui 

Poets; bein thi "wh its ms 

dition, See "ARGONAUT.. ..* u n (194 0376 9 
The critics -are dry ded about the origin * f the name: ſome 
will have it thus called fromthe perfor who built it, 4 K ö 


all diſcharged the office of archons, had acquitted: themſelves 


| 


„% . > > 5 oo oo 5&4 fo. 


r 


— - > 


ER HET AF le” E& aa :; 


- m—_ 


— 9 


on, ſay 


ARG 


Vedi prevent pellem inauratam arietis.” 
Ovid can fp a Minerva conttived the plan, and even 


2 ed in che building thereof: or rather, 


ee of timber in its pr 
Peet Several authors m 
which is ſaid tO have 

e ORACLE, 


* ily accompl 
Jaſon having happy Neptune - 


wo ona. Se 


ya, in the 


e it was ttan 
long befor See CONSTELLATION. 


iry of authors repreſent 


lation. 


obſerves, . that 
Pliny relate 


lemy's catalogue, arc 


catalogue 25 ; the longitudes, 


| nbling the modern 
lon 2979 of —— choliaſt of Apollonias | 


it was the firſt long veſſel ever made: and 


whereof are as follow: 


Names and ſituations of the Lotgit. | Latitude. | P 
| fare. © ka MS I. "+ 18 
Preca under the ſhield in the ſtern S 29 0 21 [% 26 26 3 
Between the fail and latte 44 57 4630 391134 
TT 8 038 1046 46 34] 6 
1 2 6 
Subleq, undet the ſhield of the ſtern N 1 34 32 4914 539] 45 
* G 27 32 4035 0% 13] 6 
South in the middle of the ſtern g 145 406 95 27] 56 
[ry 2 29 22 163) 32,25] 5 
North in the middle of the ſtern g 1 44 14|44 59 49] 34 
RET S 28 43 171339853] 56. 
1 5 Kn «| 
dnl je wp of thc hem 4 2 %! 
th den d 3 20 4342 4 
mw Vr 46710 24/42 5; 10] 6 
Tn o 49 33223717351 4 
Subleg, in the top of the ſtern 7 5 r N 2414 3 
15. en road dne it 
Inform. under the fail, Tycho 5 39 0638 20 40| 5 + 
| 2 22 / | 22 6 
In the ſail, Tycho. 415 132 064745 
490! | 5 44 491 34:44 19] 56 
| 5 13 8 6 
g 1. 20. No 81150510 
| Subſeq. in the 3832 3022 28 ( 43 
la Nr 3 1 i 5 46 og * 39-40 { 6 * 
ma bo of the, 7 13 39 433 23 | 6 
In the malt, | *. ,1 13001442845 | 5 
middle theweſt 14 39 [3018 to | 6 


ow, which _—_— and rendered ora- 


$ the ſame, after Philoſtephanus a 
Hat aſon was the firſt that truſted out to ſea in a long 
for nave Jaſonem 3 = 
. Hiſt. Nat. J. J. c. 56. By à long 
2 Greeks underſtood a ſhip of | 
hips of burthen, which were built round. See 81 
” „in aſtronomy, is a conſtellation of 
ern hemiſphere, whoſe ſtars, in Pto- 
8; in Tycho's 11; in the Britannic 
latitudes, magnitudes, & c. 


iſhed his enterprize, conſecra- 
(hi or, as Others ſay, to Miner- 
nl in mus of Corinth ; where it did not remain 
ſlated into heaven, and made a con- 


the ſhip A o as of a 
alleys; and furniſhed 


war, in oppoſition 


, who had affirm- 


, Philoſtephanus 
ip, it is to be ob- 


HIP, 


$3 


F 


| 


. 


propo 


1 


_ 


— 
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An argument in form, is a ſyllogiſm framed according 
An | m, is a ſyllogiſm framed atcording to the 
ſtri& rules of logic. According ro Ariſtotle; the — meme 


is the angument of rhetoric, as the ſyllogiſm is that of logic. 
—Rhetoric-is defined by fome the art of finding 3 
adapted to perſuade; or gain belief. See RETORIc, Ix- 

VENTION, Se. h n 722) — 
Nghetoricians divide ment, with reſpe& to the places they 
are drawn from, into intrinſic or artificial ; and extrinfic or 

inartificial, or remote. See PLACE, AMPLIFICATION, Ce. 
Artificzal, or intrinſit ARGUMENTS by the Greeks called 
Mente, by Cicery inſita, are the proper invention of him who 
| 1 or thoſe which are taken from the ſubject treated of: 
| — Which there are ſeveral. kinds, viz. genus and ſpecies, 
—_ cauſe, andeffeQ, Qt. See each in its place, Gewvs, &c. 
o theſe ſome add two other places of argument, viz. the 
Ry, and the paffions. See MANnxtRs, and PAssioxs. 
1 nt or extripfic ARGUMENTS ri, by Cicero cal- 
ed Humpla, are thoſe which are borrowed from abroad, and 


nix applied by the orator to the point in hand; ſuch are 


laws, common report, books oaths, torture, and witneſſes. See 
aw, Oarn, Toxrure, &c. 
A late author divides the places, bt, general heads of arg 
ments, with regard to theit end, into 1®, thoſe intended to 
perſuade or diſſuade, which are chiefly drawn from the con- 
derations of profit, honour, and equity: 20, thoſe intended 
to praiſe, or d ile; fee Pax RG YR. And 3%, thoſe in 
tended to accuſe ot defend; fee Accus Trion, CONFUTA - 
TION, CONFIRMATION, r. Sar. han WEL 
Diale#ical ARGUMENT. See the article DiattctiCat.” | 
ARGUMENT, is alſo uſed for a ſyllabus, or abridgment of the 
— — a book, hiſtory, comedy, ot the like. See Suu 
| e. 7 
We have almoſt loſt the original uſe of prologues, which 
Was to give the argument of the play, dee PROLOGUE. 
ARGUMPMT, in aftronomy, is an arch whereby we ſeek ano- 


-_ ther unknown arch proportional to the firſt. See Axen. — 


Hence. 
ARGUMENT of Intlization, is an arch of a 12 orbit, in- 
terdepted between the aſcending node, and the place of the 


planet from the ſun, numbered according tothe ſucceſſion of 


' the ſigns. *Sce INCLINATION. | 


Menſtrual ARGUMENT of latitnde, is the diſtance of the moon's 


true place, from the ſun's true place. See PLace. - 
By this we find the quantity of the real obſcuration ineclipſes, 
or how many digits are darkened in any place. SeeEct1Pse. 


[ARGUMENT of the moon's menſtrual longitude, or Menſtrual 
It; 


ARGUMENT of rhe longitude, is an arch of her excentrie, L, P. 
(Tab. Aftron. fig: 32.) intercepted between her true place 
once equated L; and a right line PQ, drawn through the 
88 the excentric B, parallel to the menſtrual tine of 
e apſides. 2. gd 2¹ 
| 1 8 argument of longitude, is repreſented by the angle 
ARGUMENTATION, the act of inventing or framing ar- 
 guments, of making induQions, and drawing concluſions. 
See ARGUMENT, INDUCTION, CONCLUSION, . See alſo 
Discouxsz, RATIOCNATION, Ec. 
Argumentation, according to Cicero, is the delivering, or un- 
_ of an argument.— The matter of argumentations, is 
tions; the form, their due diſpoſition with regard to 
dne another, ſo as a concluſion may be drawn from them. 
See PROPOSITION, SYLLOGISM, ENTHYMEME, and Sok1TEs, 


| SOOT SANTINER. or ARGYROASPIDES, in antiquity, per- 


ver bucklers, or buckters filvered. See 
UCKLER. | 


Kg th others, fifty-four heroes, who embark'd along 


with 


e erer 
Ancoxaurs 7 ge. Nicholas, 11 the name 


der, inſtitut 
end af the 


x | 
They wote a collar of ſhel 


. ot time. Hence theſe p 9 — ov 


Zul high of the Bell. 
fl, Nel 70 ! vet 


church of St. Nicholas. theit | Th 
th « their patron. 
ARGUMENT. ARGUMENTUM, /in_cheto 


. Cirero, is ſome probable m 


\ProbazitIry, SSENT, 
ms, ſomewhat [ 


nexion of the 


"i 


fetched fr 


Argonant kn 
ey, xeceived the order 
and held their afſembl 


o 
- 
. 
o 


c ke } * 

bk Kientifically, defi 
oN ud Pxratue” F e Wi 2 
s ate n 5 their ſource, into thoſe 


j 0 ** 17 212 4 — 
4 with regard to their 


, dae, Ge. See SYL- 


de, us delined by 
atter alledged to gain belief. See 


to be 
of St. Ba- 
ies in the 


* 9 - * 


fee armed with 


The Argyraſpides, according to Quintus Curtius, Hiſt. iv. 13. 
made % eon corps of Alexander's army; the firſt wis 
tze phalanx. See PfALAxx. 3 
According to 73 account, Lib. xii. c. 7, Alexander ha- 

Ving penetrated into India, and extended his empire as far as 
the ocean ; for a monument of his glory, ordered the ar- 
mour of his ſoldiers, and the houſing of his horſes, to be 


| - 2dorned with filver.—-And hence commanded them to be cal- 
* 5 d , from the Greek «gyveys filver, and g xis, 
Ei C er. | | | 


By this author it ſhould ſeem that Alexander's whole army 
fas called Argyraſpides —After that prince's death, the A- 
- gyreſpides deſpiſed all other chief of the amy, diſdaining to 
| Obey au other; having born arms under Alexander. 
ARGYROPOEIAS, in alchymy, the art of making ſilver 
out of other more imperfe&t metals. See Al chTur, and 


"Ov; 5 


Tue word is formed of apyveys, flyer, and aw, I make. 
; | See Pony. _ > $4 

- ſcope or deſign of i and chryſopeia, is to make 
Id, and ſilver. See '"TRANSMUTATION, PHILOSOPHERS 


„ rihniſm. See ARIANISM. Hud. | 
The Arians divided into a great number of parties and fac- 
* tions, under different denominations, who mutually con- 
demned each other. Such were the Semi-Arians, Anomœ- 
: hs we Eracontians, Euſebians, Photinians, Eudoxians, Aca- 

+ | cIanss | 


: e, c. <Y 4 at © 
cpm 8, a ſe of heretics, the retainers to Arius, and A- 


' 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ARIANIS 


AKIES, or the Ram, in aſtronomy, the firſt of the twelve ſigns 


ARI 


elans, Eunomians, Macedonians, 
See $ 


| . lians, Platyrians, Oe. 
EMI-ARIAN, ANOMOEAN, EUSEBIAN, PHOTINIAN; 
NA 


an ancient hereſy in the church, broached by 
Arius, in the beginning of the fourth century; who denied 
that the ſon was God conſubſtantial, and coequal with the 
father; and aſſerted him to be a creature made ont of no- 
thing, and in time. Sce ANTITRINITARIAN, and CONSUB- 
STANTIAL: 
The Arians owned that the ſon was the word, but denied 
that word to have been eternal; aſſerting that it had only 
been created before all other beings. See TxinitY, SON, 
FATHER, c. 
This hereſy was condemned in the firſt council of Nice in 
321 ; but notwithſtanding that, was not extinguiſhed : on the 
contrary, it became the reigning religion, eſpecially, in the 
eaſt, where it obtained much more than in the weſt.—At the 
time of St. Gregory Nazianzen, the Arians were maſters of 
the capital city of the empire, and frequently upbraided the 
orthodox with the ſmallneſs of their numbers. 
Accordingly that father begins his twenty- fifth oration againſt 
the Atians, thus: Where are thoſe who reproach us with 
« our poverty, and define the church by the multitude of peo- 
„ ple; deſpiſing the little flock, &c.” _ 
Arianiſm was carried in the ſixth century into Africa under the 
Vandals; and into Aſia under the Goths: Italy, the Gauls, and 
Spain, were alſo 2 infected with it. But having reigned 
thirty years with great ſplendor, it ſunk almoſt all at once. 
Eraſmus ſeems to have aimed, in ſome meaſure, to reſtore 
Arianiſm, at the begining of the ſixteenth century, in his com- 
mentaries on the New I eſtament : accordingly, he was re- 
proached by his adverſaries, with Arian interpretations and 
loſſes, Arian tenets, c. To which he made little anſwer, 
ave that there was no hereſy more thoroughly extinct than that 
of the Arians : Nalla harefis magis extinda quam Arianorum. 
But the face of you Ape ſoon changed : Servetus, a Spaniard 
by nation, publiſhed in 1531, a little treatiſe againſt the 7 
of the Trinity; which once more ſet the hereſy of the Arians 
on foot in the weſt. Indeed he rather ſhewed himſelf a Pho- 
tinian, than an Arian; only that he made uſe of the ſame paſſa- 
ges of ſcripture, and the ſame arguments againſt the divinity of 
our Saviour, with the proper Arians. See SERVETIST. 
It is true, Servetus had not, properly ſpeaking, any diſciples ; 
but he gave occaſion, after his death, to the forming of a new 
ſyſtem of Ariani/m in Geneva, much ſubtiler and more artful 
has his, and which did not a little 282 Calvin.— From 
Geneva the new Arians removed to Poland, where they gain- 
ed conſiderable ground; but at length degenerated, in great 
meaſure, into Socinians. See SOCINIAN. : 
The learned Grotius himſelf, ſeems to have bordered a little 
on Arianiſm, in his notes on the New Teſtament ; where 
he mounts the father too high above the ſon ; as if the father 
alone were ſupreme God, and the ſon inferior to him even 
in reſpect of his divinity. Though it is rather the doctrine 
of the Semi-Arians, than of the Arians, that he ſeems to 
ive into. | 


of the zodiac ; from which alſo a twelfth part of the eclip- 
tic takes its denomination. See SIGN, &c. 

The ſtars in the conſtellation Aries, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 
are 18; in Tycho's 21; in the Britannic catalogue 6y; the 
longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, c. whereof, are as follow 


Names and ſituations of the A 
ER 0 3 9 = : 
/ 26 58 2511 04 5817 6 
| 46 48 159 01 267 6 
"DDS + 26 49 04 | 5 23 59f 7 6 
Preced. ſtar in the horn. 28 51 oof 7 o8 58] 4 
SubF. and more north, ſtar inthe horn. 29 37 59] 8 28 16] 3 | witha 
? 5,054 2010 57 12 
In the neck. y 29 10 57] 526 12] 6. 
In the crown of the head: - 8 1 22 15[104747] 5} 
326 1412 31 526 
| 4 02 1212 04 02] 6 
10. | $666 - LUN 9 * 8 | | 
That under the Lucida, 2 55 oO 913 296 
Informis over the head. | 3 19 18 9 57 124} 2 | 
en e 4 49 46 | 12 05 32 6 
243 49] 5 56 581] 6 
5 03 50 [1x 57 ez 8 
In the noſe, the more north of two. 3 46 50 | 7 22 45] 6 
Rt” | 325 14 608 45] 7 
| 149 58] 146 25466 7 
J 59. 35 | It 27 444 6 
| 20 943 36 e 
Ia the noſe the more ſouth. 4 32 25 | 5 43 394.6 
2 | 44 59] 5 27.23] 7 
In the extremity of the foremoſt foot, 3 oo 19 3 33 31 5 
a IT Ll 33 533] 4 9943] 7 
8 1 19 131 4497/16 


ſometimes made 106, 
ſio that it played contin 


the _ 
ARIETATION 


AR1 


Name, * of the © Longitude, 
. | 


ARIES, alſo denotes a batterivg ram; or a military engine with 
an iron head, much in uſe 3 an — 


— 
On BB ww 


LA” 


— 


— 


0 
wy 8 641 33 
s | 6 18 40 
Informis, alias 16th of the triangle. 10 14 15 
6 
The north in the loins. 9427 
30. | 
Informis, alias the 17th of the . 1 48 
The ſouth in the loins. N 15 * pt 
Informis, alias the 18th of the triang. 12 35 45 
45 08 
In the preced. hind knee. 4 03 43 
1 
In extrem. of the hind foot alias etl, ; 3 57 
Moft nerthern of the informes. 14 00 55 
10 52 
Brighteſt of the informes. nie 
In the | | | 
In the amo knee. * 1 46 
1 . 12 09 32 
In the thigh or hip, the goth. 3 32 11 
The ſouth. 12 34 24 
45. ſry | . 
13 42 os 
In the root of the tail. 10 3s os 
Alias, acth of the triangle. 16 13 33 
13 44 34 
Alias 2 iſt of the triangle. 16 22 25 
FO, 
Alias, 22d of the triangle. 16 39 24 
15 03 56 
; 15 30 48 
Alias, 23d of che triangle. 18 37 56 
Alias, 24th of the triangle. 18 41 07 
55. 
Foremoſt of the three in the tail. 16 30 18 
The middle, 17 36 34 
20 19 17 
20 03 5 
e 19 03 42 
o. 
20 56 50 
The middle. 19 18 + 
| 20 39 4 
The third, 19 = 8 
"> V 21 06 22] 
5. 


cients, to er ani 
Machixx. 


beat down the walls of places beſeged. See 


Of this there were three kinds; the firſt, rude and plain, th 


others artificial and compound. 


The firſt ſeems to have been no more than a great beam, 
which the ſoldiers bore in their arms, and with one end ofit, 
by main force, aſſailed the walls. This re 
to work it, yet produced but a ſmall effe 
The ſecond or compound ram is deſcribed by Joſephus thus: 
like the maſt of a ſhip, 
* ſtrengthened at one end with a head of iron, ſomething re- 
© ſembling that of a ram, whence it took its name. This is 
© hung by the middle, with ropes, to another 


* The ram is a vaſt long 


* ballanced, is, by a 
* forward, and 


* cible machine. 


the third only differed from the former in that it was covered 
ith a or skreen to guard the ſoldiers, whence it i 


alſo called e arietaria. 
e 


M. Felibien 


by the Carthaginians, while'they lai 


the ſimple kind above-mentioned 
- contrived to ſuſpend it with ropes; and Polydus, the T 
lian, to mount it on wheels, at the ſige of Byzantium, under 
Philip of Macedon. Yet Pliny affures us the ram was in- 
vented at the fiege of Troy; and that it was this gave occr 
ſion to the fable of a w | : 
The engine oppoſed to the ram, was called 


Plutarch tells us, that 
uſed a ram of 8o foot lo 


en horſe 


haps, the force of the engine was in great 


ee VIiNEA. 


_ quimain. dee QUINTAIN. 


S 
. — 


gine 
he ram was managed at once by a whole century of ſol 
nally” and Without intermiſſion; 


. uſually covered with a vinea, to protect it from the attempts 


Ses che article EAR THA. 
ARIETUM Levazjo, an ancient kind of ſportive exerciſe; 
bly the ſame with what of later times is called, raxzing 4 
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=_ a great force 


beam, which 
lies acroſs a couple of poſts ; and hanging thus equal! 
eat number of men, violent! 
recoiled backwards, and ſo ſhakes 

* with its iron head. Nor is there an 


wall 
tower or wall ſo 
thick or ſtrong, as to reſiſt the repeated aſſaults of this for 


fcribes a fourth ſort of battering ram, which run 
on wheels ; and was the moſt perfect and effectual of them il. 
Vitruvius affirms, that the battering ram was firſt invented 

id e to Cadiz : theirs ws 


ephaſmenos a Tynan 


lupe, the wol, 
* 

ark Anthony, in the Parthian un, 
and Vitruvius aſſures us they Mete 
ſometimes 120 foot long, to which, 
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illneſs, and difcourſing with hint as he walked about. See PE- bodies. His fourth argument is — That all motion is either 


ARI 


„cg Liceree to ARISE. See LICENCE. Cp. hi 
ARSE in botany, a long needle-like beard, that grows 


4 1 


ages have taught us to explode and deſpiſe. See AnisrofE- 


"at from the husk of corn, or graſs; called alſo the aws. See ARISTOTELIAN Philoſophy, the philoſophy taught by Ariſtotle; 


_ 9 2 98 . 
Lcd, in its original Greek, fignifies, good prince | 
dut in its ordinary uſe among the learned, denotes a very 


ſevere critic ; there having been a learned grammar ian of that | phy ; the riſe and fate whereof, ſee under 

PATETICS. : CPD tone When, | 

ARISTOTELIANS, a fe& of philoſophers; otherwiſe callcd 
Peripatetics. See ARISTOTELIAN, and PERIPATETIC. 


name, who criticized on the verſes of the very beſt poets, as 
Homer, &c. See CRITICISM. 232 ; 
Hence we derive the titles of ſeveral books; as Ariſtarchns 
cer, the name of Heinſins's notes on the new teſtament ; 
Ari Lrchus anti-bentleiantts, &c. | 
GrocRAC V“, AnxrsrocraT14, a form of government, 
4 here the ſupreme power is lodged in the hands of the op- 
amtes 5. e. of a council, or ſenate compoſed of the princi- 
l perſons of a ſtate, either, in reſpe& of nobility, capacity, 
- robity. Sec GOVERNMENT and OPTIMATES. 
Pe The word is derived from aero, optimus, and xegTio im- 
, I command, govern. 
The ancient writers of politics prefer the ari/tocratical form of 
government to all others. The republic of Venice is an ariſ- 
tocracy. Sec COMMONWEALTH. g 8 ; 
Ariſteraey, ſeems to coincide with oligarchy; which how- 
ever, is more ordinarily uſed to ſignify a corruption of an a- 
riſtocratical ſtate, where the adminiſtration is in the hands of 
too few; or where ſome one or two uſurp the whole power. 
IGARCHY- . 
ARIST OLOCHIA, popularly called Birthwort ; a medi- 
cinal plant, uſed. as an ingredient m Venice treacle, Sc. See 
THERIACA- _ | oy . | 
Cicero derives its name from: its inv Ariſtolochus z 0- 
mers from its virtues. Theſe laſt fuppoſe it formed from 
aero, opt im, and NN,, lochia or purgations, in regard it 
is found of excellent uſe in bringing down the lochia, or men- 
ſes of women newly delivered. See Locnia, c.. 
There are forir kinds of ariſtolochia, viz. the round, long, 
rampant or erec ping, called-alfo clematitis, and the fender; 
but only the two former are fed among us.— : 
The round, ari/Folochia rotunda, is of a ſub-acrid aromatic 
taſte, found very commonly in Languedoc, Spain, and Italy: 
its root is of particular uſe in facilitating delivery, provoking 
the menſes, and bringing down the aſter- birth; and is exter- 
nally applied in yulnerary tinctures, and in waters for gan- 
es: it is alſo ſuppoſed to have ſome alexipharmic ty; 
i; teckoned detergent externalfy, and fuppurative. _ 
The long-rooted, aviſtolochia longe, likewiſe grows in Langue- 
doc; its root is uſed in opiates, and in tinctures fot the aſthma, 
and to exeite the menſes; its decoQion, in lotions, to facili- 
tate the delivery of the after-birth, Wc. 
Beſides theſe there are ſeveral other kinds of ariſtolochia, in A- 
meriea; one particularly in Virginia, whoſe roots are nfed a- 
inſt the bites of venomons beaſts, in malignant fevers, and 
mal L pOx. Its alexipharmic virtue has occaſioned it to be 
called Viperinum virginie: | Ke 
ARISTOTELIAN, ſomething that relates to the philoſo- 
pher Ariſtotle —Thus we'fay an ariſtoteliam dogma, the ari/- 
dete lam ſchool Ge. INC DO . 
The philoſopher from whom the denomination arifes, was the 
ſon of Niedniachus, phyſician of Amyntas king of Macedo- 
2 che year of the world 3566; before Chrift, 348; 
at a town of Macedonia ; or as others ſay of Thrace, 
whenee he is alſo called the Sg. 2 
F At ſeyenteen years of age, he entered himſelf a difeip 
and attended in the academy tl the death of that p 


_— 
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ö 
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, 
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—_ 


ifoſopher. 
AcaDany.” | 2 
f Repairing afterwards to the court of king Philip; at his re- 
turn he found, that Xenocrates, during his abſence, had put 
himſelf at the head of the academic ſect; — h- whick he choſe 
tie Lycetin for the future ſcene of his diſputations. See Lx- 
It being his practice to philoſophite walking, - he got the ap- 
pellation perifateticus; a nis followers were al ſo called 
Peripatetics—Though others will have him to have been thus 
named from bis aktetding on Alexander ile fis recovery from an 


n 


RIPATETIE, © / + 1 

Ariſtotle was a perſon of admirible genius, and of great and 

Yarious learning: Averroes malees no fcruple to eall him the 
enius of nature the limit of human underſtanding; and 


| 1 him* ſent by providence to teach us all that may be| h 


nown:'=Heis accuſed of atoo immoderate deſire of fame, 
hich led him 6 deſlroy the writhigs of ail the philoſophers 
tore him, that de might ſtand'ſingly and without” comperi- 
Aud hence; in the ſchools, Ariſtotle is called Ie Philaſopber. 

the us, in his life of Ariftotte, enumerates' his books to 
"vj 3 of 4000; of which fearce above 20 have ſur- 
firſt he Our 8 may be ren o won the 

| elating o poetry and rhetoric ; the feeond, to logics ; 
. the third, to ethics brig Mes; the fourth to es; 
man. is fifth to metaphyffes. In all which, as there are 
| lates! ding excellent and invaluable, particularly what re- 
oth . poetry, rhetoric, and the ons ; ſo 
Vo E 1 ter: 


Other parts, which the improvements of later 


Plato, 


of all ſimple motions, mult be that of a ſimple, body: eſpe- 


there are 


and maintained by 
. | 
The Ariſtotelian is otherwiſe called the peripatetic philoſo- 
the article PER1- 


$ followers. See PHxiLoSOPHY, an 


The Ariftotclians and their dogma's prevail to this day, in 
the ſchools and univerſities ; maugre all the efforts of the Car- 
teſians, Newtonians, and other corpuſcularians. See Scho- 
* Nxwroxiax, CARTESIAN, CORPUSCULAR, 


6. 

The principles of Ariſtotle's philoſophy, the learned agree. 
are chiefly laid down in the Bur ao Cœlo; the eight 
books of Phyſical Auſcultation, quouns Axegaozo;, belonging 
rather to logics, or metaphyſics, than to phyſics. —To give 
am idea, then of Ariſtotel:aniſm, the reigning ſyſtem of ma- 
ny ages; and ſhew Ariſtotle's method philo ſophiz in z we 
cannot do better than produce a ſpecimen of that —_ 
Thoſe four books he entitles, de Colo, ate Ovegrs, becauſe 
the heavens are the chief of the ſimple bodies he treats of. 
He begins with proving that the world is perfect, which he does 
thus.—All bodies, ſays he, have three dimenſions; they can- 
not have more, for the number three, according to Pythago- 
ras, comprehends all: now the world is the aſſemblage of 
1 e. Tar bers oak is perfect. Er ene! 

n the ſecond chapter, he lays down certain perĩpatetic axioms; 
as — that all natural bodies have of themſ; 3 power of mo- 
ving; that all local motion is either reQilinear, circular, or 
compoſed of the two; that all ſimple motions are reducible 
to three, the motion of the centre, the motion towards the 
centre, and the motion about the centre: that all bodies are 
either ſimple or compound; ſimple are thoſe which have 
ſome power within themſelyes, whereby they move, as fire, 
earth, c. compound are ſuch as receive their motion from 
thoſe others whereof they are compounded. 243 
From theſe principles he draws ſeveral conſequences. A cir- 
cular motion, ſays he, is a ſimple motion : but the heavens 
move in a circle; therefore the motion of the heavens is fim- 
ple: but a fimple motion can only belong to a ſimple body; 
i. e. to a body which moves by its own power. Therefore the 
heavens are a ſimple body, diſtin from the four elements, 
which move in right lines. This = ers he likewiſe 
proves by another argument, thus There are two kinds of 
motions, the one natural, the other violent; the circular mo- 
tion of the heavens, therefore, is either the one or the o- 
ther: if it be natural, the heaven is a fimple body diſtin& 
from the four elements, fnce the elements do not move cir- 
cularly in their natural otien : if the circular motion be 
contrary to the nature of heaven, either that heaven muſt 
be ſome of the elements, as fire, or mething elſe : but 
heaven cannot, be any of the elements; e. gr. it cannot be 
fire; for, if it were, the motion of fire being from below 
upwards, the heavens would have two contrary motions, the 
one circular, the other from below, upwards, which,is impoſſi- 
ble. Again; if the heaven be any other thing which does not 
move cixcularly of its own nature, it will baye ſome other 


natural motion, which likewiſe is impoſſible; for if it moye 


naturally from below upwards, it will be either fire or air; 
if from above downwards, it will be water or earth ; ergo, 
Sc. A third argument is this The firſt and moſt . 


cially that of the firſt and moſt perfect of all ſimple bodies: 
but the circular motion is the firſt and moſt perfect of all 
ſimple motions, becauſe every circular line is perfect, and no 


_ right line is ſo; for if it be finite, ſomething may be added 
to.it; if infinite, it is not perfect, becauſe it wants an 
| 52d, and things are only perfect when they are ended. 


refore, the circular motion is the firſt and moſt 
perfe& of all motions; and therefore a body which moves 
circutarly is ſimple, and the firſt and molt divine of ſimple 


natural or not; and every motion which is not natural to 
ſame bodies, is natural to others: now the circular motion 


is not. natural to the four elements; there muſt, therefore, 


be ſome ſimple body to which it is _ : therefore the 

eaven, Which moves circularly, is a ſimple body, diſtinct 
from the four elements.—Laſtly, the circular motion is ei- 
ther natural or violent to any body; if it be natural, it is e- 
vident this body is one of the moſt imple and perfect; if it 
be not, it is ſtrange this motion ſhould laſt for ever. From 
all theſe ar ts, therefore, it follows, that there is ſome 
body diſtinct from the circumambient ones, and which is of 
a nature as much more perfect than they, as it is more te- 
mote. Such is the ſubſtance of his ſecond chapter. | 
In the third chapter, he aſſerts that the beayens are incer- 
ruptible, and immutable ; and the reaſons he gives for it, 
are That they are the abode of the gods, that no perfon has 
ever abſerved any alterations in them, Cc. 


In the fourth Chapter, he * to prove, that the circular 
1 a 


motion 


ARI 


motion has no contrary : in the fifth, that bodies are not 
infinite: in the ſixth, that the elements are not infinite: in 
the * he ſhews that there are not ſeveral worlds of the 
ſame ind, by this very good argument; that as earth 1s 
heavy by nature, if there were any other earth beſide ours, 
it would fall upon our heads, our earth being the centre, to 
which all heavy bodies tend. In the ninth, he proves it im- 
poſſible that there ſhould be ſeveral worlds, becauſe if there 
were any body above the heavens, it muſt be either ſimple 
or compound, in a natural or a violent ſtate; noneof which 
is poſſible, for reaſons which he draws from the three kinds 
of motions above mentioned. In the tenth, he maintains that 
the world is eternal, becauſe it is impoſſible it ſhould have 
had any beginning, and becauſe it endures for ever. He em- 
ploys the eleventh in explaining the notion of incorrupti- 
bility ; and in the twelfth endeavours to ſhew that the world 
is incorruptible, becauſe it could not have any beginning, and 
becauſe it endures for ever: all things, ſays he, ſubſiſt either 
during a finite, or infinite ſpace: but what is only infinite 
one way, is neither finite nor infinite; therefore nothing can 
ſubſiſt in this manner. 

The reader, we are of opinion, will find this taſte of peripa- 
teticiſm ſufficient; otherwiſe it had been eaſy to have given 
him his fill. If he requires more, let him have recourſe to 


the articles PrRmcieLE, ELEMENT, FoRM, QUALITY, ACC1-] 


DENT, SYMPATHY, FuGa Vacui, ANTIPERISTASIS, Ce. 
It were needleſs to point out the particular defects in the 
ſpecimen here laid down; it is eaſy to obſerve that the prin- 
ciples are moſt of them falſe and impertinent, and the rea- 
ſonings abſurd and inconcluſive; but that the greateſt part 
has no diſtin& meaning at all. 

Such is the philoſophy, and ſach the method of philoſophi- 
— the genius of nature, the prince of philoſophers, A- 
riſtotle. 

ARISTOTELICA Rota. See the article RoTA. 
ARITHMETIC, ARITHMETICA, the art of numbering ; or, 
that part of mathematics which conſiders the powers and 
properties of numbers, and teaches how to compute or cal- 
culate truly, and with expedition and eaſe. See Nuu- 
BER, MATHEMATICS, CALCULATION, Cc. 

Some authors chuſe to define arithmetic, the ſcience of diſ- 
- crete quantity. See DISCRETE, and QUANTITY. 
Arithmetic conſiſts chiefly in the four great rules or operations 
of addition, ſubtraQtion, multiplication, and diviſion. See 
each in its place, ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, MULTIPLI1- 
CATION, and Division. 

It is true, for the facilitating and expediting of computations, 
mercantile, aſtronomical, &c. divers other uſeful rules have 
been contrived; as, the rules of proportion, of alligation, o 

| falſe poſition, extraction of ſquare and cube roots, progreſ- 
ſion, fellowſhip, intereſt, barter, rebate, reduction, tare and 
- tret, c. — But theſe are only applications of the firſt four 
rules. See RULE ; ſee alſo PRoroRTION, ALLIGATION, 
Posiriox, EXTRACTION, &c. 

We have very little intelligence about the origin and inven- 
tion of arithmetic; hiſtory neither fixes the author, nor the 
time.— In all probability, however, it muſt have taken its 
riſe from the introduQion of commerce ; and conſequently, 
be of Tyrian invention. See COMMERCE. 

From Aſia it paſſed into Egypt, (Joſephus ſays by means of 
Abraham.) Here it was greatly cultivated and improved ; 
inſomuch, that a large part of their philoſophy and theo- 
logy, ſeems to have turned altogether upon numbers. Hence 
thoſe wonders related by them about unity, trinity; the 
numbers ſeven, ten, four, &c. See Unity, Tkinity, 
© TETRACTYS, &c. 

In effect, Kircher, in his Oedip. Ægypr. Tom. II. p. 2. ſhews, 
that the Egyptians explained every thing by numbers; Py- 
thagoras himſelf affirming, that the nature of numbers goes 
through the whole unĩverſe; and that the knowledge of num- 
bers is the knowledge of the deity. See PYTHAGOREAN, 
From Egypt arithmetic was tranſmitted to the Greeks, who 
handed it forward, with great improvements, which it had 
received by the computations of their aſtronomers, to the 


Romans ; from whom it came to us. | 


The ancient arithmetic, however, fell far ſhort .of that © 
the moderns : moſt of what they did was to conſider the va- 
rious diviſions of numbers ; as appears from the treatiſes of 
Nicomachus, wrote in the third century of Rome, and that 
of Boethius, ſtill extant. A compendium of the ancient a- 
rithmetic, wrote in Greek, by Pſellus, in the ninth century 
from our Saviour, was given us in Latin dy Xylander, in 
1556.—A more ample work of the ſame kind, was wrote by 
* in the year 1200; publiſhed with a comment by 
Faber Stapulenſis in 1480. 
Arithmetic, under its preſent ſtate, is variouſly divided, into 
different kinds; theoretical, practical, inſtrumental, logarithmical, 
numero, ſpecious, 3 dynamical, tetractycal, duodecimal, 
ſexageſimal, &c. = 
Theoretical ARITAMETIC, is the fcience of the properties, re- 
' lations, c. of numbers conſidered abſtractedly; with the 
© reaſons and demonſtrations of the ſeveral rules. See NUMBER. 
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and ninth books of his elements.—Barlaamus 
allo given a theory for demonſtrating the REY . has 
both in integers and broken numbers, in his Logiſtic "Ons, 
liſhed in Latin by J. Chambers, an Engliſhman in ” 
To which may be added Lucas de Burgo, who, in an 3 
treatiſe publiſhed in 1523, gives the ſeveral divitions of — 
1 Nicomachus, and their properties from Pack 
4 8 both in integers, fractions, extraction: 
Practical ARITHMETIC, is the art of numbering or com 
ing, that is, from certain numbers given, of nding c Fu. 
2 5 —_— — . former is known, _—_ 
$,!tanumber be required equal to two given num 
The firſt entire body of — pact doo N 
Nich. Tartaglia a Venetian, in 1556 conſiſting of two 2 
the former, the application of arithmetic to civil uſes : he 
lattet, the grounds of algebra. Something had been > 
ug by 8 in 1544; 1 1 we have ſeveral : 
ars concerning the application of irrationals, co 
y. elſe 8 e met withal. » COCS, fe. no 
e omit other merely practical authors which h 
ſince, the number whereof is almoſt infinite; 2 
Friſius, Metius, Clavius, Ramus, Buckley, Diggs, Recocd, 
Wingate, Cocker, Leybourn, c. 
The theory of arithmetic is joined with the practice, an; 
even improved in ſeveral parts, by Maurolycus in his Opaſen- 
la Mathematica, 1575; Heneſchius in his Arithmetic Per. 
feta, 1609, where the demonſtrations are all reduced into 
the form of ſyllogiſms ; and Tacquet in his Theoria & Praxi; 
Arithmetices, 1704. i 
Harmonical ARITHMETIC. See HARMONICAL. 
Inſtrumental AkiTHMET ic, is that where the common rules 
are performed by means of inſtruments contrived for eaſe 
and diſpatch ; ſuch are Neper's bones, deſcribed under their 
proper article; Sir Sam.Moreland's inſtrument, the deſcription 
whereof was 1 by himſelf in 1666; that of M. Leb 
nitz, deſcribed in the Miſcellau. Berolin. and that of Polenus, 
EB in the Venetian Miſcellany, 1709. To theſe may 
ed. 
Logarithmetical ARITHMETIC, perform'd by tables of loga- 
rithms. See LOGARITHM. 
The beſt piece on this ſubject, is Hen. Briggs's Arithmetics 
Logarithmica, 1624. 15 
To this head my alſo be added, the univerſal arichmetical 
tables of Proſthaphereſes, 8 in 1610, by Her wart ab 
Hohenburg; whereby multiplication is eafily and accurately 
e by addition, and diviſion by ſabſiraQion. 
he Chineſe have little regard to any rules in their calcu- 
lations ; inſtead of which, they uſe an inſtrument made of a 
little plate, a foot and half long, acroſs which are fitted ten 
or twelve iron wires, on which are ſtrung little round balls. 
By drawing theſe together, and diſperſing them again one at- 
ter another, they count, ſomewhat after the manner in which 
we do by counters; but with ſo much eaſe and readineſs, 
that they will keep pace with a man reading a book of ac- 
counts, let him make what expedition he can: and at the 
end the operation is found done; and they have their wa 
of proving it. Le Comte. | IG 
Logiſtical ARITHMETIC. See the article Loa. 
Numerons ARITHMETIC, is that which gives the-calculus of 
numbers or indeterminate quantities; and is performed by 
the common numeral, or arabic characters. See ARABic, and 
CHARACTER. . | Mr: fil 
Specions ARITHMETIC, is that which gives the calculus of qua- 
tities ; uſing letters of the alphabet inſtead of figures, to de- 
note the quantities. See SPECIOUS Arithmetic. 
Specious arithmetic colncides with what we uſually call a 
ebra, or literal arithmetic. See ALGEBRA. 
Þr. Wallis has joined the numeral with the literal calculus; 
and by means hereof, demonſtrated the rules of fractions, 
proportions; extractions of roots, Cc. A compendium of which 
is given by Dr. Wells, under the title of Element Aritbme- 
tice, An. 168. 3 8 
Decimal ARITAMETIC, is that performed by a ſeries of ten cha- 
raQers, ſo that the progreflion is from 10 to 10. 
Such is the common arithmetic among us, which makes ule 
of the ten arabic figures, o, 1, 2, 3, 4» 5 6, 7» 8. 93 after 
which we begin 10, 11, 12, &c. 78 
This method of computation is not very ancient, being — 
terly unknown to the Greeks and Romans. —It was * 
duced into Europe by Gerbert, afterwards POPE, under - 
name of Sylveſter II. who borrowed it from the Moors 
Spain.—No doubt it took. its origin from the ten fingers - 
the hands, which were made uſe of in computations 
arithmetic was brought into an art. «6; Indi 
The eaſtern miſſionaries aſſure us, that to this day mou 
ans are very, expert at computing on their fingers, WW | 
any uſe of pen and ink, Let. Kaif. & Car, —Add, that of 
natives of Peru, who do all by the different qrrangemen 
grams of maiſe, out- do any European, both for ſurenets 


ith all his rules. 1 
21 is alſo uſed for the doGzine of decim! 


particy- 


| Euclid furniſhes a theoretical arithmetic, in the ſeventh, eighth, 


_ Decimal Arithmetic is alſo uſed | 
fractions. See DECIMAL Fradion. Bina) 
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ARK 


; and o, are uſed. See Bix ART Arubmetic. 
gs rt, - the Miſeell. Berol. gives us a ſpecimen of 
uſe hereof in arithmetical progteſſions; where he ſhews, 
che laws of progreſſion may be eaſier diſcovered hereby, 
* pp any other method where more characters are uſed. 


— © Ag1THMETIC, is that wherein only the figures 1, 2, 
ſe | 


ſed. 3 
40d a treatiſe of this arichmetic, by Erhard Weigel ; but 


binary and this are little better than curioſities, eſpecial- 
ith regard to practice; inaſmuch, as the numbers may 
— more compendiouſly expreſſed by decadal arithme- 


jc, than bj either of them. 


[ue ARITHMETIC, is that converſant about integers and vul- 


&-actions- See INTEGER, and FRACTION. | A 
2 mal, or Sexagenary ARITHMETIC, is that which proceeds 


by fixties; or the doQrine of ſexegeſimal fractions. See SEx- 


ke her has invented a kind of ſexagenal rods, in imi- 


«tion of Neper's bones; by means whereof the ſexagenary 
vithmetic is eaſily performed. 


lee ARITHMETIC, is the application of arithmetic to poli- 


| ies; as, the ſtrength and revenues of princes, num- 
= Mo abicants, births, burials, c. See POLITICAL A 

3 2 
— of infinites, is the method of ſumming up a ſeries 
"of numbers conſiſting of infinite terms; or of finding the 
nos thereof, See INFINITE, SERIES, Fc. 
This method was firſt invented by Dr. Wallis ; as appears 
om his Opera Mathematica, where he ſhews its uſe in geo- 
netry, in finding the areas of ſuperficjes, and the contents 
of ſolids, and their proportions.---But the method of fluxions, 
which is an univerſal arithmetic of infinites, performs all this 
much eaſier; and multitudes of other things which the for- 
mer will not reach. See FLUXIONS, CALCULUS, Oc. 
unn ric of Rationals and Irrationals. See RATIONAL, 


THMETICAL Complement, of a logarithm, is what the 
ithm wants of 10.0000000. See COMPLEMENT: 
Thus the arithmetical complement of 7.1079054, is 2.89 


ſtom 10. See LOGARITHM. | 10 
AuUTEMETICAL Medium or Mean. MEDIUM+ .. 
ALTEMETICAL Progreſſion. See PROGRESSO. 
AUTHMETICAL Proportion. - JPROPORTION. | 
AMITHMETICAL Ratzo. RATio.  _ 
ARITHMOMANCY *, As Hei“, a kind of divination, 
or method of foretelling future events, by means of numbers. 
See DivixnAT1iON, and NUMBER. TS 
* The word is compounded of ae«9/405, number, and ,t, 


The ia, which makes the firſt ſpecies of the Jewiſh 
a, is a ſort of aritbmomaney. See  GEMATRIA, and 


ARK, or ARC, arcxs, in geometry, aſtronomy, c. See 
n 3 | 
ax, ARcA, in the Scripture language, denotes; a kind of float- 
ng veſſel built by Noah, for the preſervation of the ſeveral 
animals, from the deluge. See DELUGE. || 
ark has afforded ſeveral points of curious enquiry among 
the critics and naturaliſts, relating to its form, capacity, ma- 
terials, time of building, c. ; 5 
Noah is computed. to have been an hundred years in build- 
1 the ark, vix. from the year of the world 1557, to the flood. 
wich happened in the year 1656 : at leaſt, this is the com- 
mon opinion of the learned. Origen, lib. iv. contrg Ceſſ. St. 
Augulin, d Croce Dei, lib. xv. c. 27. and contra Fanſtin. lib. 
1, c. 18. and in his Qzeſt. on Gen, v. and xxiii. Rupert. lib. 
= 1 Cen. xx. aſſert as much; and are followed by, Salian, 
nel, Spondeus, Pelletier, Ge. | STONY” 
en Beroſys affirms, that Noah only an to build the ark 
bean) eight years before the flood: Salomon Jarchi, on 
me Other hand, will have it an hundred and twenty years in 


Gen. vi, Ce. 


Noah and 


$ three ſons. To thi 


oſe he alledges the 
workmen, built Hiero's great ſbip in one year... 

a * Noah's eldeſt ſon was not born till about the time 
ark Was 


"352 long time ere they could do their father any ſervice. 


to have lain them? 


etſe gopher, gopher wood: and in the LXX. So 
bOher 


7. 4. pitche 


11 or Dradic ARITEMETIC, is that wherein only two fi! 
fy \ 


1 
where each figure, but the laſt is ſubſtracted from 9 and t at. 


building, and Tanchuma only fifty-two. See the Texts, | 


_ Archias of Corinth, who, with the help of three 


Whereof the ark was built, is called in ſcripture 


Sore, ſquare timbers. Onkelos and Jonathan render 
by 4; by DYTTP, kedres, cedar: St. Jerom, in the vulgate, 
gre Levigare 6 gram wood; and elſewhere, ligne bitumi- 

woods. Kimkhi tranſlates it, wood proper 


] 


Fa, Fournier in his Hydr „„ gives into the opinion of 
* z noting, 8 2 y 55 employed n it were 


| 


begun, and the younger, after; ſo that it 


— 


ARK 


i float ; Vatable, light wood, which ſwims: in- the water 
without corrupting : Junius, 1'remellius, and Buxtorf, a kind 


. of cedar, by the Greeks called xz«pÞcaery; Avenarius and 


tions on Geneſis, four hundred; Buteo, Temporarius, Arias. 
Montanus, Hoſtus, Wilkins, Lamy, and others, ſuppoſe as 


ſtory was deſtined for the he fc 
the upper for the birds, with Noah and his family; each ſto- 


Munſter, pine; Fuller and Bochart, cypreſs, ; others, box ; 
others, . Caſtalig, turpentine, De. palitier prefers. the 
opinion of thoſe. who hold the ark made of cedar. his. rea- 
ſons are, the incorruptibility of that wood: the great plenty 
thereof in Aſia, whence' Herodotus and Theophraſtus relate, 
that the kings of Egypt and Syria built whole fleets thereof, 
in lieu of deal; and the common tradition throughqut the 
eaſt, imports, that the ark is preſerved entire to this day on 
mount Ararat. | 6+. Ith 1 ee ee 
The dimenſions of the ark, as delivered by Mofes, are three 
hundred cubits in length, fifty in breadth, and thirty in height; 
which, compared with the great number of things it was to 
contain, ſeems to many too ſcanty. And hence an atgument 
has been drawn againſt the authority of the relation. Celſus 
long ago laughed at it, calling it z:C@Toy a>AexeTor, the abſurd 


ar. To ſolve this difficulty, many both of the ancient fathers 


and later critics, have been put to miſerable ſhifts.---Origen, 
St. Auguſtin, and others, maintain, that by the  cubits here 
ſpoke of, we are to underſtand the Egyptian geometrical cu- 
bit, equal, according to them, to ſix vulgar cubits, or nine 
foot. But the truth is, it does not appear there eyer was any 
ſuch meaſure as a geometrical cubit, eithet among Egyptians 
or Jews.---Others account for it, by aſſerting the ſtature of 
mankind, in the firſt ages to have been much greiter than in 
our days ; and conſequently the cubit, which is taken from, 
a part of the human body, proportionably larger. But this 
does not avail, fince the ſame reaſon will infer an equal aug- 
mentation of other animals.---Others ſuppaſy the ſacred cu- 
bit here ſpoke of, which was a hands breadth longer than 
the civil one: but this only affords a ſmall ſupply; beſide, 
that the ſacred cubit does not appear to-have been ever uſed, 
except in ſacred edifices, as the temple and taberriacle, , 
This difficulty is much better ſolved by Bueto and Kircher 
wherein ſuppoſing the, common cuhit of a foot and a half, 
they prove geometrically, that the ark was abundantly ſuffi- 
cient for all the animals ſuppoſed to be lodged therein.---Snel- 
lius computes the art to have been above half an acre in area: 
Cuneus, Buteo, and others, have alſo calculated the capaci- 
ty of the art. Father Lamy ſhews that it was an hundred and 
ten foot longer than the Church of St. Mary at Paris, and 
ſixty-four foot narrower ; to which his Engliſh tranſlator adds, 
that it muſt have been longer than St. Paul's church in Lon- 
don, from welt to caſt, broader than that church is high in 
the infide, and about fifty-four fodt in height, our meaſure. 
The things contained in it were, beſides eight perſons of 
Noah's family, one pair of gvery ſpecies of unclean anima 
and ſeven pair of every, ſpecies of clean animals, with provi- 
ſions for them all, during the whole year.---The former ap- 
pears at firſt vie almoſt infinite, dut if we come to a calculus, 


the number of ſpecies of animals will be fourid much ſmaller 


than was imagined, not amounting to an hundred ſpecies of 
quadrupeds, nor two hundred of birds ; out of which, in this 
caſe, are to be excepted ſuch animals as can live in the wa- 
ter.---Zoologiſts uſually reckon but an hundred and ſeventy 
ſpecies in all; and biſhop Wilkins ſhews, that only ſeventy- 
two of the quadruped kind needed a place in the ark, _ 
By the deſcription Moſes gives of the ark, it appears to have 
been divided into three ſtories, each ten cubits, or fifteen foo! 
high : and it is agreed on, as moſt probable, that the loweſt 
beaſts, the middle for the food, and 


ry being ſubdivided into different appartments, ſtalls, . 
"Though Joſephus, Philo, and other commentators add. a kind 
of fourth ſtory, under all the reſt; being, as it were, the hold 
of the veſſel, to contain the ballaſt, and receive the filth and 
fæces of ſo many animals. | TIER Od. HART 

Drexelius makes three hundred apartments ; father Fournier 
three hundred thirty three; the anonymous author of the queſ- 


many purtitions as there were different ſorts of animals. Pel- 
letier only makes ſeventy-two, vig. thirty-ſix for the birds, 


and as many for the beaſts : his'feaſor is, that if we ſuppoſe 


a greater number, as three hundred thirty-three, ot font hun- 


dred, each of the eight perſons in the ar muſt have had thirty- 


* 
. 


Ho 40 of three hundr 
trees mc er, for ſo large a building, a prodigious number of 

muſt have been required, which would employ a great 
of workmen to fell and hew ; were it poſſible for 


ſeven, forty-one, or fifty ſtalls to attend and cleanſe daily, 
which he thinks impoſſible. But there is not much in this; 
to diminiſh the number of ſtalls; without a diminution of the 
animals, is vain; it being, pertiaps, more difficult to take care 

ed animals in ſeventy-rwo ſtalls, chan in three 


14 i; 


hundred. 4701 


Buteo computes, that all the animals contained in the ark, 


could not be equal to five hundred horſes; he even reduces 


the whole to the dimenſions of fifty-ſix pair of 'oxen. Father 


Lamy enlarges it to ſixty- four pair, or an hundred and twenty- 
elght oxen; ſo that ſuppoſing one ox equal to two Horſes, 
if the ark had room for two hundred ſixty- ſix horſes; there 
muſt have been room for all the animals. But the ſame au- 


thor demonſtrates, that one floor would ſuffice for five hun- 


dred horſes, allowing nine ſquare feet to an horſe, 


222 
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Ax K of the Covenant, in ſcripture, denotes a kind of cheſt, 


der its proper article. 


ARM 


As to the food in the ſecond ſtory, it is obſerved by Buteo 
from Cotumella, that thirty or forty pounds of hay ordina- 
rily ſuffices an ox for a day; and that a ſolid cubit of hay, 
as uſually preſſed down in our hay-racks, weighs about forty 

und; ſo that a ſquare cubit of hay is more than enough 
Fr one ox one day. Now it appears that the ſecond ſtory 
contained 150000 ſolid cubits, which divided between two 
hundred and fix oxen, will afford each more hay by two 
thirds, than he can eat in a year. b | 4 p 
Biſhop Wilkins computes all the carnivorous animals equi- 
valent, as to the bulk of their bodies and their food, to 
twenty-ſeven wolves; and all the reſt to two hundred and 
eighty beeves. For the former he allows 1825 ſheep, and 
for the latter 109500 cubits of hay: all which will be eaſily 
contained in the two firſt ſtories, and a deal of room to 
ſpare.--- As to the third ſtory, no body doubts of its being 
1 cient for the fowls, with Noah, his ſons and daughters. 
Upon the whole, the learned biſhop remarks, that of the 
two it appears much more difficult to affign a number and 
bulk of neceſſary things to anſwer the capacity of the ark, 
than to find ſufficient room for the ſeveral ſpecies of ani- 
mals alteady known.--- This he attributes to the imperfec- 
tion of our liſts of animals, eſpecially thoſe of the unknown 
parts of the earth; adding, that the moſt expert mathema- 
tician at this day, could not aſſign the proportions of a veſ- 
ſel better accommodated to the purpoſe, than is here done; 
and hence finely concludes, that the capacity of the art, 
© which had been made an objection againſt ſcripture, ought 
© to be eſteemed a confirmation of its divine anthority ; 
ſince in thoſe ruder ages, men being leſs verſed in arts 
and philoſophy, were more obnoxious to vulgar prejudices 
than now; ſo that had it Been an human invention, it 
would have been contrived according to thoſe wild appre- 
henſions which ariſe from a confuſed and general view of 
* things; as much too big, as it has been repreſented too 
© little, | 


R „ „ „ „ 


wherein were kept the two tables of ſtone, whereon God 
had ingraven the ten commandments given to Moſes on the 
mount, and held in high veneration among the Hebrews. See 
DECALOGUE. | 


The ark was taken by the Philliſtines, and detained twenty, 
ſome ſay forty years, at Kiriath Jearim; but the people be-“ 
ing afflicted with. emrods on account of it, returned it with] 


divers preſents.- -- It was at firſt placed in the temple. See 
TABERNACLE, TEMPLE, and SANCTUARY. 

Joſephus deſcribes it as five palms long, three broad, and as 
many high; the wood, both within fide and without, lined 
with plates of gold, and fitted with golden hinges.---The lid 
or covering of the ark was called the propitiatory, over which 
were two figures placed called Cherubim, a kind of ſpirits with 
wings of a peculiar form never ſeen but by Moſes be- 
fore the throne of God. It may be added that fome cri- 
tics take the word cherub, M, to be only a tranſpoſition 
of the Hebrew letters of the word 2137, rerhnab, chariot ; and 
that by the Cherubim being placed over the ark, we are onl 
to underſtand that the ark was a ſort of chariot, on whic 
God ſate. The PRoeITIiAaTORY, CHERUB, c. 

The Jews, to this day, have a kind of ark in their ſyna- 
gogues, wherein their ſacred books are repoſited, in imita- 
tion of the ancient ark of the covenant.--- This they call 
Aron. Leo of Modena gives a deſcription thereof in his ac- 


count of the Caſtoms and ceremonies of thoſe of bis Nation: 


* The Jews, fays he, in the eaſtern fide of all their ſyna- 
* gogues, have an ark, or armory, called aron; in memory 
© of the ark of the covenant. In this are preſerved the five 
* books of Moſes, wrote on vellum, with ink made on put- 


© poſe, e 


Tertullian calls this art, armarium Fadaictys ; whence the]. 


hrafe, to be in the armory of the ſynagogue, q. d. in the num- 
r of canonical writings. See Arde _ ET NJ 


Law vw C w 


Yo 2 ing at 
one end in the ſhoulder, and at the other in the hand. See 


. 
* 
* 


e arm, in this latter acceptation, has onl one large 4 bone 
called the bumerus, or ſhoulder-bone. pu! ns oh 7 
It has five ſorts of motions, which are effected by five-pair 


of muſcles; upwards, by the deltoides, ſupraſpinatus, and|* 


coracobrachialis ; downwards, by the teres, rotundus major, 
and latiſſimus dorſi; forwards, by the pectoralis; backwards, 
by the intraſpinatus ; and circularly, by the tranſyerſalis, ſub- 
ſcapularis, and infraſpinatus. See each muſcle deſcribed un- 


The other part conſiſts of two bones, called ocils; viz. the 
5 and cubitus, or ulna. See Focit, RADius, and 
LNA. 18 $81 „ia. 
The muſcles whereby this part are moved, are the biceps, 
brachiæus internus, gemellus, brachiæus externus, anconeus 


ARM 


vis. See each in its place.- -The uſual venzſeQions 
8 arm. See brag x . 
RM, in the manage, is applied to a horſe, whe 
vours to defend hirnCelf againſt the bit; to — 
or being checked thereby. Jing. 
A horſe is ſaid to arm himſelf, when he preſſes 
head, and bends his neck, ſo as to reſt the branc 
bridle upon his brisket; in order to withſtand th 
the bit, and guard his bars and his mouth. 
A horſe is ſaid to arm himſelf with the lips, when he coy 
the bars with his lips, and deadens the preſſure of the "es 

This frequently happens in thick-lipped horſes.---The reme- 

dy is by uſing a bit-mouth, forged with a canon or — 
mouth, broader near the bankers than at the place of its prel 
ſure, or reſt upon the bars. 
For arming againſt the bit, the remedy is to have a w 

ball covered with velvet, or other matter, put on his chaul: 
which will ſo preſs him between the jaw-bones, as to pre. 

4 Jent his bringing his head fo near his breaſt. 5 
RM is alſo uſed in geography, for a branch of a 
See SEA, Octan River, "x | ſea, or tine 
Italy and Sicily are only parted by an arm of the ſea. $, 
— 2 arm, in the Mediterranean, is the Thracian Bol. 

orus. ä 2 ä PF + 
Among gardeners, arm is ſometimes uſed in reſpe& of cu. 
cumbers and melons, in the ſame ſenfe as branch, of other 
plants. SeeBrAncn, CLASPER, c. 

ARM is alſo uſed figuratively for power. The ſecular arm, i; 
the lay or temporal authority of a ſecular judge; to which 
recourſe is had for the execution of the ſentences paſſed by 
eccleſiaſtical judges. See SECULAR. 

The church ſheds no blood: even the inquifition, after they 
have found the perſon guilty, ſurrenders him the ſecutu 
arm. See INQUISITION. | 

The council of Antioch, held in 341, decrees, that recourſ: 
be had to the ſecular arm to repreſs thoſe who refuſe obe- 
dience to the church: for ſecular arm, they here uſe ent- 
rior power, 

ARM, in the military art, heraldry, Sc. See ArMs, and Al. 
MOUR. if 

ARM, in the I ſhip is ſaid to be armed, when 
fitted out and provided in all _—_— for war. See Sui. 

Alſo, a croſs-barJhot is ſaid to be armed, when ſome rope. 

arn, or the like, is rolled round about one end of the iron 

* which runs through the ſhot, both that the ſhot may 

be_ the better rammed down into the gun, and leſt the 

| harp end of the bar ſhouldeatch into any honey-combs with- 
in the cylinder of the piece. 

Tard-ArRM. See the article YARD. | 

ARM; in teſpect of the magnet. A loadſtone is ſaid to be 
armed, when it is capped, caſed, or ſet in iron or ſteel; i 
order to make it take up the greater weight; and alſo to di- 
tinguiſh readily its poles: See MAONET, Pore, e. 

The uſual armour of a loadſtone in form of a Tight-agle 
r conſiſts of two thin pieces of ſteel or iron, 
of a ſquare figure, and a thickneſs proportionable tothe 
oodneſs of the ſtone : if a weak ſtone have à ſtrong armor, 

it will produce no effect; znd if the armour of a ſtrong 
loadſtone be too thin, its effect will not be'fo confiderible 
as when thicker.--- The proper thickneſs is d by filing it 
| —_— and thinner, till its effect is found the greateſt pol- 

le. | 4s 

The armout of a ſpherical load-ſtone, confiſts of two ſte! 

Hells faſtened to one another by a joint, and covering ago 

part of the convexity of the ſtone. This alfo is to be filed 

away, till the effect is found the greateſt It is ſurprizingto 

what degree the armour of a loadſtone will augment its a 

Eee ſtone thus armed, will lift above 150 times 

more than before. See MAcxETI W. 

Kircher, in his book de Magnete, tells us, that the beſt v3) 
to arm a loadſtone, is fo drill a hole through the ftone from 

| obs to pole, and in that, to place a ſteel rod of a moder- 
e 


ae in 


down hi, 
hes of the 
C effort 0f 


ngth ; which rod; adds he, will take up more weight 


the end, than the ſtone itfelf armed the common way, cando. 
ARMA dare, to give arms, in ſome ancient charters, {ignits 
to dub, or make a knight. See KnicHT. we 
ARMA deponere, to lay down arms, was a camo * 
5. Nn when 4 man had committed an offence. #%' 


change arms, was a ceremony uſed i 
bs. | | 


An TB, a 4. 8 an 
confirm a league or frien b | 
finlty molnta, Were fhatp Weapons : Fleta calls tham Irn. 
etmblita.' b & 34: $0 "al . ; K. | 
Ara reverſata, inverted arms; was when a man was col 
vicked of treaſon or felotty. See Dxe RADATION, CAN 1 
ARMAMENT, a'large body of forces, raiſed and provi” 
with the furniture of war, either fur land or fea ſervice: 
©, 2 7 - SES her OTA. ve tf. 
ARMAN, utong fartiers, & confodint of great efficic? 
prevent a total lofs of appetite in horſes — ; 
MARIUM Aigner, among 3 — — ; 
ſympathetic oinument, or weapon ſalve, whereby 
2450 have been .curcd at a diſtance, by only dreſſing 8 


pronator radii teres, and quadratus ; ſupinator longus, and bre- | 


| weapon. See SYMPATHTIC, WEAPON-Salve, MED, 
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v ; ey preſs with a great deal of earneſtneſs, a general tolera- 
r r P and 3 all thoſe w_ profeſs the Chriſtian ba: maintain- 
es Q repreſent the poles of the works. ; the equator, EL the} ing that all Chriſtians are agreed in the eſſential points: and 
ecliptic and 20di 1141 J gail that as it has never been decided by any infallible authority 
aa 2 PAGD the meridian, or the folſticial , 


1 "when their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, or tusks, 


; 


ARMED: — ed uf reſpe& of beaſts and birds 


ah Pp different colour from the reſt.—He bears a cock, or 
* armed, or, Cc. 
\IMENIAN x Bole, Bolus ARMENA, a fatty 


„Oc. See ARM. * 


reddiſh colour, of conſiderable uſe as an ab- 
1 and vulnerary. See Bork. 

the . 
be bene brought chiefly ont of Armenia, and the 


neighbouring countries. ; 
Armenian bole is — ner found in the medi- 
cines preſcribed internally diarrheeas, dyſenteries, he- 
morrhages, catacrhs, and all defluxions : externally it is uſed 
in trengthening plaiſters, for lu xations of the joints, . 

NIANS, in reſpect of religion, a ſect, or diviſion a- 
mong the eaſtern Chriſtians ; thus called from Armenia, the 
country anciently inhabited by them. See Sr. 
The 4rmewians, lince the conqueſt of their country by Scha 
Idas king of Perſia, have h 


ticularly Poland.— 
iſe, in which they ex- 
cel The cardinal de Richelieu, we are told, had a deſign 
to make ap eſtabliſhment of them in France, for promoting 
the commerce of that count /. | ; 
With regard to religion, there are two kinds of Armeni ans; 
the one catholics, and ſubject to the Pope, having a patri- 
uch in Perſia, and another in Poland..-The other make a 
liar ſect, having two patriarchs in Natolia. They have 
their printing-houſe at Marſeilles. N 
The Armemans are accuſed of being of the ſect of Mono- 
yſites, and only allowing of one nature in Jeſus Chriſt. 
MoNoPHYSITE. | 
As to the Euchariſt, they agree with the Greeks, except in 


wy, and even ſome parts of Europe, 
Their chief employment is merch 


lexvencd bread after the manner of the Latins. See GREEK, 
AZYM Se. ' q 4 | 
They abltain. very rigourouſly from eating of blood, and 
meats ſtrangled, and are much addicted to fitting ; inſomuch, 
that to hear them talk, one would conclude that their whole 
religion conſiſted in faſting. 
The monaſtic order is in great repute among Berk ſince 
one of their patriarchs introduced that of St. Baſil ; but part 
cf them which have united with the church of Rome, have 
changed their ancient rule, for that of the Dominicans. See 
Basil, and DOMINICAN. | rg g 
ARMENIAN Stone, Lapis ARMENUS, ee Aguerics, 2 Mineral 
tone, or earth, of a blue colour, ſpotted with green, black 
and yellow; anciently brought only from Armenia, but now 
found in Germany and Tyrol. 
trom which it ſeems only to differ in degree of maturity: 
ter, and inſtead of ſparks of gold, is ſpeckled with green. 
haave ranks it among ſemi-metals ; and ſuppoſes it com- 
* of a metal, and earth. See METAL. 
ts chief uſe is in Moſaic work, though it has ſome place 
alſo in 7 1 See AZURE, and MogAic. | 
ARMIGER, Armozr-bearer, in modern writers, denotes a 
= of dignity, rendered in Engliſh, by Eſqgzire. See Es- 
IRE, p 
ARMILLA Membranoſa, is a name given by ſome anato- 
milts, to the annular ligament. See ANNULAR Ligament. 
ARMILLARY*, ARMILLARS, in aſtronomy, an epithet 
Men to an artificial ſphere, compoſed of a number of me- 
alline circles, repreſentative of the ſeveral circles of the 


SPHERE, and CIRCLE. 1 : 
* The word is formed of the Latin armilla, a bracelet. 


— Armil ſpheres eaſe and affiſt the imagination to conceive 
tonttutions of the heaven 


n "Te Apjatroach 


th ao 


no fixed place of habitation, | 
but are diſperſed in divers parts of Perſia, Turky, and Tar-| 


this, that they mix no water with their wine, and uſe un- 


The 4rmexian ſtone bears a near reſemblance to lapis laxuli, 
they are er by this, that the lait Amen, is ſof- 


mundane ſphere, put together in their natural order. See 
| 


and the motions of the] 


— — _— 


A 
medicinal kind 


ARM 


This facrifice was intended as an 5 rey, explation of 
arms, for the proſperity of the arms of the peof le of Rome 
and — cel on the of the citends of No- 
vember. 


RMINGS, in a ſhip, are the ſame with waſte clothes, being 
red clothes, hung about the outſides of the ſhip's upper - Works, 
fore and aft; and before the cubbridge heads. 
There are ſome alſo hung round the tops, called rop-arming. 
RMINIANISM, the doQrine of Arminius, a celebrated 
profeſſor in the univerſity of Leyden; and of the Arminians, 
a ſe& which follow him. See INIANS. | 
The principal article wherein the Arminians differ from the 
other reformed, conſiſts in this, that thinking the doQrines 
of Calvin, with regard to free-will, predeſtination, perſeve- 
rance and grace, too ſevere, they have returned to thoſe of 
the Romiſh church, and maintain, that there is an univerſal 
race given to all men; that man is always free, and at li- 
— to reject or embrace grace, c. See Grace, FRxx- 


DOM, PERSEVERANCE, e. 


Gomar, Arminius's collegue, ſtood ſtrenuouſly up for a par- 
ticular or fpecial grace, given only to thoſe who are prede- 
ſtinated or elect; and for a poſitive decree both of election in 
ſome, and of reprobation in others. See PREDESTINATION, 
ELecTiON, REPROBATION, r. . 

At length, the matter came to an hearing, before the ſynod of 
Dort, in 1618 and 1619, where Arminianiſm was condemned 
in form.—Theſe diſputes began in the year 1609. From the 
ſchools they paſſed into the government, and the republic of 
Holland was once in a fair way to be overturned by them. 


ARMINIANS, a religious ſe& or party, which aroſe in 


Holland, by a ſeperation from the Calvinilts. Sce Ankrnel- 
ANISM. wy 

The Arminians are ſometimes alſo ealled Re nonſtrants, by rea- 
ſon of a remonſtrance which they preferred to the States 
General in 1611, wherein the chief articles of their faith 
were laid down. See REMONSTRANT. - / 
The later Arminiaxs carried things much farther than Armi- 
nius himſelf, and even came very near to Socinianiſm. —E- 


ſpecially under Simon Epiſcopius.—When the Calviniſts up- 


braided them with renewing an ancient hereſy already con- 
demned in the Pelagians and Semi-Pelagians ; they replied, 
that the mere authority of men could not be allowed a legi- 
timate proof any where but in the church of Rome ; that it 
was not enough to ſhew any opinion had been condemned, 
without ſhewing it had been condemned juſtly : Nee ſatis eſt 
damnatam olim ſententiam eſſe, niſi damnandam eam, aut jure 
aut rite damnatam eſſe, conſtet. 

On this principle, which the Calviniſts cannot well gain-ſay, 
the Arminians retrench abundance of thoſe called fundamen- 
tal articles of religion. Not finding them all clearly expreſ- 
ſed in Scripture, they laugh at all the catechiſms and formu- 
la's of faith which the former would reſtrain them to; and 
accordingly were condemned at the famous ſynod of Dort 

held in 1618, whereat divines from molt of the reformed 
churches were preſent, 

Many among them have quitted the doQrine of their maſter 
relating to the points of eternal election and predeſtination. 
— Arminius taught, that God elected the faithful out of a 
foreknowledge of their faith : but Epiſcopius, and others, 
think he elects no perſon from all eternity, and only elects 
the faithful at the time when they actually believe. They 
ſpeak very ambiguouſly of the preſcience of God, which was 
the principal ſtrong-hold of Arminius. They look on the 
doctrine of the trinity as a point not neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion; and many of them hold there is no precept in Scrip- 
ture, by which we are enjoined to adore the Holy Ghoſt ; 


and that Jeſus Chriſt is not equal to God the Father. In 


which they approach very near to Arianiſm, And they gene- 


rally avoid the 8 of Chriſt, which ſome charge 


with Socinianiſm. Though Epiſcopius declares, that Jeſus 
Chriſt has made ſatisfaction to God, ſo far as to render him 
8 to mank ind. 

h 


which of the many ways is the true one, and the moſt a- 


greeable to the word of God, they ought all to combine on 


tie, N and ing f the ſame footing, to compoſe one church, without obliging i 
0 ARMILUSTRI U M ap Lan Le. — * any to quit . ſentiments, or embrace thoſe of others. 1 
omans; wherein they ſacrificed. armed at all — and! Their principal writers are Arminius, Epiſcopius, and Gro- 4 
2 With the ſound of trumpets. See FEAST a tius; to which may be added Curcellæus, who has collected * 
* Some define armilaſtrium to have been a feaſt, wherein a ge-| 2 ſyſtem of theology out of the large diffuſive writings of | 
acral review was made of all the forces in the campus mar- Epiſcopius, with the addition of many things of his own.— 1 
1 tius.---But this does not come up to the point; for Varro ' Though Curcellzus, it muſt be owned, is ranked by the So- {| 
. Ges not derive the word from the Latin arms and luftrare,| , <inians amo the number of their writers. 0 
0 Wake a review; but from the cuſtom of holding this feaſt ARMIS—#7 & Anni. See the article V1. N 
to in the place where the reviews were uſed to be made. or ra-|ARMISTICE, ARMISTITIUM, a ſhort truce, or a ceſſation 4 
ther m their goin round the place armed with eie. of arms for a ſmall time. See TRUCE, De. f | | 
; — be prefers this laſt opinion being perſuaded that it was ARMONIAC, or rather AMMONIAC, in natural hiſtory, a 5 
* Mm this ceremony, that the place where the ſacrifice was} ſort of volatile ſalt; whereof there are two kinds, angent or 
he ered to the gods, was called armiluſtrium, or armilaſtrum,| and modern. See SALT. . f f 
end,, or @ In „i. e. quod circumibant Indewtes, ancilibus| The — ammoniac, called alſo ſal cyrenaic, deſcribed | 
D, Vor. 1, | | OY * 7 dy Pliny an q 


Dioſcorides, was a native ſalt, generated in the 
K k- earth, 


% 
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ARM 


earth, vr rathet the ſands, in thoſe large inns of caravanſeras, | 


where the crouds of pilgrims. coming from all parts to the 
. temple of Jupiter Ammon, uſed to lodge. The method of con- 


veyance in thoſe parts being on camels; and thoſe creatures 


vrhen in Cyrene, a province df Egypt, wherein that celebrated 


temple ſtood, urining in the ſtables; or ſay ſome in the parched | 
aroſe a kind of ſalt, denominated | 
| ſometimes, from the temple, 4mmoniac; and ſometimes, from | 


ſands: of this urine, which is remarkably ſtrong, ſublimed 


dy the heat of the ſun, 


the region, Cyreniac. 1 | | | 
This falt being no longer found in thoſe places, ſome authors 
ſuſpect there was never any ſuch thing; and that the ancient 
as well as the modern ſal-armontac was 


out in large quantities from mount Etna, appears much of 
the Fables cv. and anſwers to moſt of — characters of the 
ancient ſal-armoniac: The reaſon no more is produced in 
Egypt, is the ceſſation of pilgrimages to that ancient idol. 


aqua regia, and conſequently diſſolves gold; that it ſublimes 
by a ſtrong fire, and affords a pungent urinous favour. See 
Qua-REcia, URixovs, &. wr 
The modern ſal-armoniac called alſo aqua cœleſtis, is held by 
ome to be native, and to trickle out of the ground about 
mount Veſuvius, Etna, c. in form of a liquor; which, 
when filtered and inſpiſſated, becomes ſal-armoniac.—But itis 
certain, all the modern ſal-armoniac is compound and faQi- 
tious; conſiſting of a mineral, a vegetable, and an animal 
ſalt combined together: 
Indeed, though there ſcarce be any drug more common than 
ſal-armoniac, in the modern pharmacy, the public has been 
entirely at a loſs, both as to the place whence it comes, and 
how it was made; all we knew for certain, was, that it came 
from the Levant, and was a volatile urinous ſalt, penetrated 
by an acid.—Father Sicard, the Jeſuit, has at length re- 
moved the veil, in the Memoirs for November, 1717.— 
This ſalt, gs that father, in a letter to the count de T holouſe, 
is made in Egypt, in a ſort of ovens contrived for the pur- 
pole, the tops whereof are perforated with ſeveral longitudi- 
nal clefts; and on theſe clefts are laid ſeveral long-necked 
glaſs bottles, filled with ſoot, a little ſea-ſalt, and the urine 
of cattle ; well ſtopped. | 
This done, they cover them up with a body of clay and 
brick, all but the necks, which lie open to the air; and put 
the fire in the oven, which they keep up for three days and 
nights. The phlegm of the materials contained in the bottles, 
being thus exhaled by the heat of the fire; and the acid and 
alkaline ſalts abounding therein, being thus brought on 
near the necks of the bottles, they coaleſce, harden, and form 
a whitiſh maſs, which is the ſal-armoniac.—lIt muſt be added, 
that all ſootis not fit for the purpoſe, but only that exhaling 
from a ſort of fuel made of dung. 
Our chymiſts have divers ways of preparing a ſal-armonzac, in 
; Imitation of this..-The common way is by putting one port 
of common ſalt, to five of urine; to which ſome add half 
that quantity of ſoot: the whole being put in a veſlel, they 
raiſe from it by ſublimation a white friable farinaceous ſub- 
ſtance, which they call ſal-armoziac.—M. Lemery ſuſpected, 
that what is imported to us from abroad, muſt be made after 
a different manner; he even concluded that it was made as 
our common falt is, by lotion, and evaporation: in which 
ſuſpicion, it appears from the N account, he is far from 
the truth. — I hey further purify the ſalt by diſſolution in hot 
water; Which being filtered, and evaporated to a cuticle, ſnoots 
into a fine white ſalt, uſed in medicine both as a ſudorific and 
a diuretic; and proving a good aperient in all obſtructions. 
There are various preparations of this ſalt, in the modern 
pharmacy; as, 
. Sublimate Of ſal-armoniac, of like virtue as the purified. See 
SUBLIMATION. 
Volatile ſal-armoniac, made by ſubliming the ſal-armoniac with 
ſalt of tartar ; uſed againſt malignant fevers as a ſudorific ; as 
_ alſo in pocket ſmelling- bottles. 
Flowers of ſal-armoniac made of ſal-armoniac, with ſea-ſalt 
decrepitated. Its vertues are much the ſame as of the ſubli- 
med ſal-armontac. | 
Sometimes, inſtead of the ſea-ſalt, iron or ſteel are uſed; 
which makes what they call martial flowers of ſal-armoniac, 
of a very penetrating and deobſtruent nature, and recom- 
22 in all kinds of obſtructions, cachexies, jaundice, drop- 
ies, Cc. 
Spirit of ſal-armoniae.—Of this we have various kinds, which 
erive different denominations and properties from the diffe- 
rent additional ingredients the ſalt is diſtilled withal : as— 
6 2 of ſal-armomac with vartar, with quick-lime ; with am- 
er; with ſteel or iron: ſweet ſpirit of ſal--armonzac ; acid ſpirit 
of ſal-armoniac ; diuretic ſpirit of ſal-armoniac, &c. y 
ARMOR, or ARMOUR, a defenſive habit, wherewith to co- 


* and ſecure the body from the attacks of an enemy. See 
; ARMS. | 


. 


Such are the buckler, euiraſſe, helmet, coat of mail, gantlet, | 


c. See BUCKLER, CUIRASSE, HELMET, Cc. 
A compleat armor anciently conſiſted of a caſque or helm, a 
gorget, cuiraſſe, gantlets, taſſes, braſſets, cuiſles, and covers 


factitious.— What 
pleads for the contrary, is, that the falt frequently belched 


called armor cap-a-pe; 


A 


ARMORY is alſo uſed for a branch of heraldry ; be 


Coat-ARMOUR, is the eſcutcheon of any 
Its characters are, that it cools water, turns aqua fortis into | 


* OY . 
IF 


for the legs, to which the ſpurs-were faſtened.— This . 


8 n The | 
he infantry had only part of it, viz. 2 or l 
2 cuiraſſe, and taſſes; but all light.—Laſty, the _ 4 * 
ſelves had their armor; wherewith to cover. the head gay 
1 
all this furniture of war, ſcarce any thing is now. r6+,; 
exceps the cuiraſſe the gorget or — vom by ag 
2 being at preſent only a badge of honour, and of no 4 
ence * n dag: ' 
The gallantry of going to the battle naked, without 
fenſive armor, gs ſo far, that the French, duri 
reign of Louis XIV. were obliged to be continually iſfyi 
ordonnances to reſtrain it; in conſequence of which, the — 
neral officers, and thoſe of the cavalry, were oblige - 


ſume the cuiraſſe, which yet has been but ill — 5 


on. or family 
with its ſeveral charges, and other —— 1 i 
creſt, ſupporters, motto, Se. See Escurczzex, Cuancy 
REST, MANTLING, SUPPORTER, Morro, Oe. , 
Thus we ſay, a gentleman of coat-armor; meaning one who 
bears arms. See Coat; ARMS, GENTLEMAN: &.. 
RMORY, or ARMovRy, a ſtore-houſe of arms, ot 3 place 
wherein military habiliments are kept, to be ready for uſe 


See ARMS. 
| Cltade! 


ally de. 


There ate armories in the tower, and all arſ 
caſtles, & c. See Tower, and ARSEN AL.. 

a being the 
knowledge of coat - armours, as to their blazons, and various 


intendments. See HERALDRY; ſee alſo Cox 
BLAzox, &&e. E 


Maſter of the ARMORY. See the article MASTER. 
2 an ARMORY. See the article Morro. 


RMS“, AR NIA, in a general ſenſe, includes all kinds of wen- 
pons, whether for defence of offence. See Armor, Dr- 
FENCE, Cc. | 


* The word is formed from the French araes; which Ni 
ives a lati Quad operiant armor, reaſon 
they cover the 22 but 42 to be 
brought from arma, which Varro derives ab arcende, & qud 
arceant hoſtes. 


ARMS of offence, are the ſword, piſtol, muſquet, bayonet, pike, 
GUN, 22 


A 
Fi 


| gypt, arming the troops of Pharaoh with a caſque and buckler. 


A 


ARMs of courteſy, or parade were thoſe uſed in the ancient 


Paſs of ArMs, was a kind of combat in uſe among the 11. 


Place of ARMs, in fortification, &c. See PLACE of Aw. 
ARMS, alſo denote the natural w 


ARMS are alſo uſed figuratively for the profefſion of a ſoldiet- 


Fraternity of ARMS. See the article FRATERNITY. 
Law of ARMS. See the article Law. 

Suſpenſion of ARMS. 
ARMs, or ARMORIES, are alſo uſed in heral 


Sc. See SWORD, 


RMS of defence. 


See under the article AgMoR. 

re-ARMS. See the article FiRE-Arms. 

The principal arms of the ancient Britons, were hatchets, 
ſcythes, lances, ſwords, and bucklers : the Saxons, Ce. 
brought in the halbard, bow, arrows, arbalets, Cc. 

It is ſuppoſed that the firſt artificial arms were of wood, and 
were only employed againſt beaſts.— That Nimrod, the firſt 
tyrant, turned them againſt men; and that his ſon Belus 
was the firſt that waged war; whence, according to ſome, 
came the 1232 bellum.Diodorus Siculus takes Belus 
to be the ſame with Mars, who firſt trained ſoldiers up to 
battle. | : k 
Arms of ſtone, and even of brafs, appear to have been uſed 
before they came to iron and ſteel.---Joſephas aſſures us, that 
the patriarch Joſeph firſt taught the uſe of iron arms in E- 


RMS, ARMA, in the eye of the law, are extended to any 
thing which a man takes in his hand in his wrath, to calt at, 
or ſtrike another. So Crompton— Armoram appellatio mu 
ubique ſeuta & gladios & galeas fignificat, ſed & fuſtes & li- 
N. See Vi & Arms. | 


juſts, and turnaments, See JusT, and TURNAMENT. 
IFhete uſually were lances not ſhod ; ſwords without edge 
or point; and frequently wooden ſwords, or even canes. 
cient cavaliers. See PASS of Arms. - 

ns, or parts of defence 
of beaſts; as claws, teeth, tusks of elephants, beaks of birds, 
c. See Toorn, Nair, Oe. 

Some animals are ſufficiently guarded againſt-all common 
dangers by their natural cloathing, their armature of ſhells, 
as the tortoiſe, &c. See SHELL, TORTOISE, Goon, 
deſtitute of this guard, are armed with horns ; others wit! 
ſharp quills, or prickles, as the porcupine and the hedge -g 
others with ſtings, c. See HoRN, STING, &c. 


—Thus we ſay, he was bread to rms. See SOLDIER: 


See the article SUSPENSION. 


for marks of 


dignity and honour, regularly compoſed of certain ur 


and colours, given or authorized by ſovereigns, and 
banners, ſhields, coats, &c. 
families and ſtates, and paſſin 
FicurRt, COLOUR, SYMBOL, 
alſo SHIELD, Sc. 


They are called arms, in regard they are bore principally © 


for the diſtinction of pores 
by deſcent to poſterity, — 
ONOUR,, NoBILITY, &“. 
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ARM 


er, cuiraſſe, banners, and other apparatus of war. 
alſo called coats ſef arms, coat ar mour, &c. becauſe | | 
broidered on ſur-coats, &'c, See COAT of arms, | | 
| Anus, at preſent, follow the nature of titles, which being made 
; hereditary, theſe are alſo become ſo ; being the ſeveral marks 


he buck! 
ey Ae 
qnciently em 


e. « will have the name to have been firſt occaſioned by the 


— t knights, who in their juſts and turnaments bore cer-| 


an marks (which were frequently their miſtreſs's favours) in 
ir amour 
—— other. See JusT, TURNAMENT, Ge. ; 
Three flowers de lys, in a field azure, are the arms of France. 
The ems of England are three 1ions.---In the arms of Great. 
in are quartered the arm of France, England, Scotland, and 
peland. See QUARTER; and QUARTERING. 4 a 3s 
There has been a great iſpute among the learned about the 
uin of arm. -Favyn will have them to have been from the 
ning of the world ; Segoin ſtom the time of Noah; 6- 
xE from that of Ofiris, which is 1 * by ſome paſſages 
-Diodorus Siculus ; others, from the times of the Hebrews, 
in regard arma were given to Moſes, Joſhua, the twelve tribes, 


Das. 1ave them to have taken their riſe in the heroical 
and under the mg +5 of the Aſſyrians, Medes, and Per- 
2 building upon hiloſtratus, enophon, and Quintu 3 


7 — that the uſe of arms, and the rules of blazon, 
wereregulated by Alexander.---Others will have them to have 
had their original under the empire of Auguſtus ; others,durin 
de inundations of the Goths ; and otHets, under the empire o 
lemaign. TY 
— ves that among the ancient Gauls, each man 


hore a mark on his buckler, by the ſight whereof he might be | 


known to his fellows ; and hence he refers the original of the 


om of noble families. Camden has obſerved ſomething like J. 


this of the ancient Picts, and Britons, who going naked to the 
vun, painted their bodies with blazons, and figures of divers 


edlours, which he ſappoſes to have been different in different 4 
families, as they fought divided by kindreds. Yet Spelman 
ſays, that the Saxons, Danes, and Normans, firſt brought arms} 


from the north into England ; and thence into France. 
Upon the whole it is certain, that from time immemorial, there 
have been ſymbolical marks in uſe among men, to diſtin 


them in armies, and to ſerve as ornaments of ſhields and en- 
fpns; but theſe marks were uſed arbitrarily as devices, em- 


blems, hieroglyphics, & c. and were not regular armories, like 
wn. which are hereditary marks of the nobility of a houſe 
regulated according to the rules of heraldry, and authorized 
by princes. See DEvice, EMBLEM, HIEROGLYPHic, F. 
e Marius, even the eagle was not the conſtant enſi 

of the Roman army; but they bore in their ſtandards a wolf, 
leopard, or eagle indifferently, according to the fancy of the 

erals. See EAGLE, ENSIGN, &. | 

ſame diverſity has been obſerved with d to the French 
adEnglih ; on which account, authors are divided when they 


ſpeak of the ancient arms of thoſe countries. In effect, it] 


wpears from all the beſt authors, that the armories of houſes, 


u well as the double names of families, were not known before 


theyear 1000, And ſeveral have even endeavoured to prove, 
that the uſe of armi did not 
lades of the Chriſtians in the eaſt. See CRo1SADe. 
The truth is, it appears to have been the ancient turnaments 
occaſioned the fixing of armories. See TURNAMENT.,— 
_ the fowler, who regulated the turnaments in Germany, 
Vs the firſt who introduced theſe marks of honour, which 
appear to de of an older ſtanding in Germany, than any other 
patof Europe.---It was then that coats of arm; were firſt inſti- 
ted; which were a kind of livery compoſed of ſeveral bars, 
lets, and colours ; whence came the feſs, bend, pale, chev- 
ru, and lozenge ; which were ſome of the firſt elements of ar- 
mories. See CRoss, FESS, BEND, c. Thoſe who had 


never been concerned in any turnament, had no arms, tho? 


were gentlemen. 


duch of the nobility and gentry as croſſed the ſea in the expe- | 


Uitions to the Holy Land, alſo aſſumed theſe tokens of honour 
FMinguih themſelves. 
© theſe times, we find nothing upon ancient tombs but 
2 with Gothic inſcriptions and repreſentations of the per- 
deceaſed. The Tomb of ClementIV. whodiedin 
16, is the firſt whereon we * peegprangy nor do they ap- 
on any coins ſtruck before the year 1336. We meet with 
8 es, it is true, much more ancient, both in ſtandards and 
medals; but neither cities nor princes ever had arms in 


*”- Ke does any author make mention of blaz oning before 


br ally, none but the nobility had a right of bearing arms ; 
cha ng Charles V. having enobled the Pariſians, by his 
— 1371, he permitted them to bear arms: from whoſe 
like. ple, the more eminent citizens of other places did the 
den refers the original of hereditary arms in England to 
five aQ the firſt N orman Kings: 110 ſays their uſe was 
liſhed till the — of king Henry III. and inſtances in 


dil 2 the moſt conſiderable families in England, wherein 


une, the ſon always bore different arms from the fa- 


nw About the ſame time it became tho cuſtom here in Eng- 


* a 


. e. their helms or ſhields; to diſtinguiſh them | | 4 


begin till the time of the fitſt croi- 


ARN 


f land, for private gentlemen to bear arms, borrowing them 
from the lords of whom they held in fee, or to whom they 


were the moſt devoted. 


perſons and individuals. Sce Nauk, rr. 
rms make the object of the art of heraldry, See Hzzaipar, 

and Biazon. ” . i ious + 

Ars are variouſly diſtinguiſhed by the heralds.— 

Canting Anus, are thoſe wherein the figures bear an alluſion to 
the name of the family.---Such'are- thoſe of the family of la 
Tour in Auvergne, who bear a tower; that of the family of 
1 in N N whoſe field is a meadow. See Davaics, 

o, Oe. an ; * 
Moſt authors hold theſe the moſt noble and regular, as is 
ſhewn by an infinity of inſtances procured by Father Varenne 
and Menetrier.— They are much debaſed, when they come 
to partake of the Rebus. See Remus. _/ 

Charged Anus, are ſuch as retain their ancient int ity and va- 
lue, with the addition of ſome new honourable» charge or 

. bearing, in conſideration of ſome noble action. SeeCnanos. 

1 See the article Azvurrivs. - i: , 

i] or Entire Anus, are ſuch as retain their primitive purity, 

integrity, or value; without any alterations, diminutions, a- 
batements, or the like. See DrumvTion, AzaTiMENT, oc. 


© Ximents, firſt king of Navarte; and his ſucceſſors for ſeve- 


ral ages, bore only gules, without — figure at all. 

The arms of princes of the blood, of all younger ſons and 
junior families, are not pure, and full; but diſtinguiſhed and 

diminiſhed by proper differences, &c. See DreeznzNE. .. 


more noble and ancient they are. For this reaſon, Garcias 


Anus are alſo ſaid to be parted, conped, quartered, &c. See 


Paar, Cobri', Quanrians, Sc. $5536 8 1 
rms are ſaid to be falſe and irregular, when thete is ſome- 
thing in them contrary to the eſtabliſhed tules of heraldry .-»- 
As, when metal is put: on metal, or colour on colour, Ce. 
See Marat, Colour, GG. TE? 
The laws, and other affairs of arms, with the coguizance of 
offences committed therein, belong, among us, to the earl- 
marſhal, and college of arms. See Manar, and Cor In 
Of arms, ee 
Auus of Patronage, See the article PaTzonacs, ' 
Ars, 8 denote the legs of an hawk, from the thigh 
Lo the = ee | 

ing at Anus, Kino at arms; 
Herald at Anus, 8 Hizautn, - - 
Powrſuivant at Ars, & I ov RSULVANT, x 
College of Anus, Corrs of mn. 
ARMY, a large body of ſoldiers, conſiſting of horſe. and foot, 
under the command of a general, with ſeveral ranks of ſubor- 
dinate officers under him. See SoLpisn, Genzran, Orricak, 
Rzecmenrt, Cc. ſee alſo Cavaizy, Inranrar, (fc. , 
This.is tobe underſtood of a land army.---A naval or ſea army, 
is a number of ſhips of war, equipped and manned with ſai- 
lors and marines, under the command of an admiral, with 
other inferior officers under him. See Navy, Aputnal, Suir, 


De. ; 

We fay, an army ranged in form of battle. The march of 
an wr pb retreat of an .---The review of an army, 
&c. See ReTxzar, Review, Caur, c. - 

An is uſually divided into three corps; the vanguard, 
| reat-guard, and main-body. See Guard, Van-ovard, Rear- 
| ovard, and Bopy.+--4rmies are, alſo, divided into brigades. 
| 


Hawx, and Hawxzixo. 


See . e f 8 5 
Armies are alſo in lines, columns, Sc. with wings, 
See Line, Couvun, Wine, De. a / | _> 
Our armies anciently were a ſort of militia, compoſed chief» 
ly of the vaſlals and tenants of the lords. See Vaszat, T- 
ant, Lon, Szxvice, MiliTia,'&fc. ; 
When each company had ſerved the- number of days or 
months enjoined by their tenure, ot the cuſtoms of the fees 
they held; they returned home. See Tixuxs, Fzx, Ge. 
The armies of the empire conſiſt of divers bodies of troops, 
furniſhed by the ſeveral circles; See Eurmx, and Circus. 
The groſs of the F _ armies under the Merovingian race, 
conſiſted ofinfantry. UnderPepin and Charlemaign, the armies 
conſiſted almoſt equally of cavalry and foot : but fince the 
| declenſion of the Carlovingian line, the fees being become 
hereditary, the national armies, ſays le Gendre, are chiefly 
cavalry. | | 
The Ng of the grand ſignior confiſt chiefly of I - 
ries, ſpahi's, and timariots. See-Janizazy, Sraui, and Ti- 
MARIOT. | 
Royal Anur, See the afticle ROI. | 
ARNODI *, in antiquity, the ſame with Rhapſodi. See 
been ?⁊?nò ̃᷑ ᷑ 
* The word 1s compounded of the Greek agyo;, 4 lamb, which 
was their uſual reward; and «dy, ſong, ot ſinging. 
ARNOLDISTS, Azxatdists, a kind of ſectaries in the 
X1Ith century; thus called from their chief, Arnold of Breſſe, 
_ great declaimer againſt the wealth and vices of the clergy: 


— 


for diſtinguiſhing of families and k indreds, as names are of 


It is a rule, that the ſimiplet and leſs diverſified the arms, the 


ARR 


ad who is alſo charged with preaching agaimſt baptiſm and 
the euchariſt. l 
After raiſing great diſturbances at Breſſe and Rome, he was 


hanged at this latter place in 1155, and his aſhes caſt into the 


Tiber.---His diſciples were alſo called P#blicans, or Poplecans. 
AROMATIC * ARoOMATICUS, is underſtood of a drug, plant, 
or the like, which yields a brisk, fragrant ſmell,and a warm, 
ſpicy taſte. See SPICE. 
The word is formed of the Greek ages, which is com 

of ap very, and dd, or oo jan, ſmell; or rather derived from 
«ew, to make fit, accom z in regard ſpices, which are 

all aromatic,are uſed for the ſeaſoning and preparing of meats. 

AROMATICS, or AROMATIC Medicines, are either le or 
compound,--- To this claſs belong moſt cardiac, cephalic, and 
carminative remedies, with many ſtomachic ones. See CAR- 
DIAC, CARMINATIVE, CEPHALIC,.STOMACHIC, Cc. 

Such are frankincenſe,ſtorax,benzoin,cinnamom,mace,cloves, 
nutmeg, pepper, &. Such alſo are lavender, marjoram, ſage, 
thyme, roſemary, &c. See SPICE. 

Aromatics are of particular ſervice in cold cachetic habits, where 
the load of humours has been forced away by ſtrong deter- 
gents and cathartics; as they tend to — — the fibres, 
and prevent a relapſe. Hence they become of abſolute uſe 
after purging, and carrying of the waters of a dropſy; or in 
the intervals thereof, to fortify the ſprings, and prevent a fil- 
ling again. See DRoPSY... ' , i | 

The Aromaticum Roſatum, is a compound officinal powder, made 
of red roſes, liquorice, aloes wood, yellow ſanders, cinnamon, 


cloves, mace, gum tragacanth, nutmegs, cardamoms, galan-] 


gals, ſpikenard, ambergreaſe and musk mixe together.---Ir 
is chiefly preſcribed in cordial and cephalic bolus's and elec- 
tuaries, to ſtrengthen the ſtomach and head, which all aroma- 
z1cs have a tendency to. 

Some wr'ters give the title Aroma Germanicum to juniper- 


berries, on account of the great eſteem they are in among the]. 
people for their ſpicy, warm qualities, in which reſpect they] 


are preferred 8 ginger itſelf, * 
AR OMATICUM Vinum . INUM. 
AROMATICUS Calams, ; ſee the articles 128 
ARONDE, in fortification. See Dove-TaAiL, and QUEUE 
4 Aronde. —_w_— * 
ARPAGUS, Ax Aus, or rather HARPAGUS, in ſome an- 
cient inſcriptions, ſignifies a perſon who died in the cradle, 
at leaſt in early youth,-', | 
The Romans made no funerals for their arpagi. They nei- 
ther burnt their bodies, nor made tombs, monuments, or epi- 
taphs for them; which occaſioned Juvenal to ſay, 
Terra clauditur infans 8 
Ez minor igue rg. 
In after times it became the cuſtom to burn ſuch as had lived 
to the a e ot forty days, and had cut any teeth; and theſe 
they alſo called *Aewex7To, or Agaay iy, q. d. rapti, raviſhed. 


The uſage ſeems to have been borrowed from the Greeks, | 


among whom Euſtathius aſſures us, it was the cuſtom never 
to bury their children either by night or full day, but at the firſt 
appearance of the morning; and that they did not call their 


departure by the name of death, but by a, ſofter appellation, | 


* 


"Hnywepes c4pmeyn, importing that they were raviſhed by Au-] 


rora, or taken away to her embraces. 


ARQUEBUSS*, or HARQUEBUSS, a large hand- gun, ſome- 


thing bigger than our muſquet; and called by ſome a ca- 

liever. See HARQUEBUSS. 

F be word is derived from the Italian arcobufoo, or arcoabuſo, 
formed of arco, a bow, and %, a hole; becauſe of the touch- 
hole of an arguebuſi, which ſucceeds to the uſe of the bow a- 
mong the ancients. # r 

ARQUERUSS @ Croc, is a ſort of ſmall fort- arm, which carries a 
ball of about three half ounces; now only uſed in old Caſtile, 

and ſome gariſons of the French. 

ARRACK. See the article ARAC. | 

ARRAIATIO Peditum, the ranging, or array ing of foot-ſol- 
diers. See ARRAY. | 

ARRAIGN *, or ARRAN, in law, ſignifies to ſet a thing in 
order, or in its place. See ARRANGEMENT. | 

* Spelman is of opinion that the word ſhould be written arrame, 
from arramare, derived from the old French 2 i. e. 
furare, promittere, ſolemniter p 1. Let in iſter we 
Aud no ſuch * — np oy in all the „ aſſize, 
the year-books, c. it is arraizavit : the more natural de- 
rivation is from the French arraiſonner, i. e. ad rationem po- 
nere, to call a man to anſwer in form of law; which comes 
from the barbarous Latin adrationare, i. e. placitare— In 

7 which ſenſe, to arraign a criminal, is ponere eum ad rationem. 
Thus, he is ſaid to arraigu a writ of novel diſſeiſin, who pre- 
pares and fits it for trial before the juſtices of the circuit. 
To arraign the aſſize, is to cauſe the demandant to be called 
to make the plaint, and to ſet the cauſe in ſuch order, as the 
tenant may be forced to anſwer thereto. | 
A priſoner is alſo ſaid to be arragne , when he is indicted 
and brought forth to his trial. See IN 0ICTMENT. 

ARRAIGNMENT, in law, the act of arraiguing, that is ar- 
raigning or 17898 thing in order. See ARRAIGN. | 

ARRA GEMEN „or RANGEMENT, the diſpoſition of the 

parts of a whole, in a certain order. See PART, and Dis- 
POSITION. 


* 


ARR 


The modern philoſophy ſhews-lus, that the diverſiry: 

colours of bodies depends entirely on the ſituatio erty: of the ! 

ment of the parts, which reflect the light differently ; the a 

verſity of taſtes and ſmells on the different arrangement; or 

the pores, which render them differently ſenſible; and th 
diverſity of bodies on the different arrangement of their "way 

72 | 

happy arrangement of words one of the 
beauties of diſcourſe. See CONSTRUCT1ON, Sc. 

ARRAS-Haxeixcs, a ſort of rich tapeſtry, made at Arras in 
the county of Artois in Flanders. See TArESTRT. 

ARRAY *, in law, the ranking or ordering a jury or in 
of men impanelled on any cauſe. See Jury, Ixquesr, De 

The word may be derived either from the obſolete French „ | 
ray, order, or from raye, a line, ſtroke, G. | 
Hence to array a 2 ann. 3. Hen. V. &c. is to ſet fond U 
the men impanelled one by another. The array ſhall he | 
quaſhed, 0. By the ſtatute, every array in aſſize Ought to be 
made four days before. Hence alſo, to e the ay | 
See CHALLENGE. | 7 | 

ARRAYERS, or ARRAJERS, ARRAITORES, is uſed in ſome il. | 
cient ſtatutes, for ſuch officers as had care of the ſoldiers x. | 
mour, and ſaw. them duly accoutred in their kinds. See | 
ARMOUR, ACCOUTREMENTS, Sc. | A 
In ſome reigns, commiſſioners have been appointed for this 
pur oſe. Such were the commiſſioners of array, appointed 

| ing Charles I. in the year 1642. * 

ARREARS*, ARREARAGES,ARRERAGIUM, or ARRIERAGiu, A 
the remains of an account; or a ſum of mony remaining | 

3 the hands of an accomptant. See ATCouNnT,and Accor. 

ANT. . WE | 
The word is derived from the French arrerager, which is 

P . farmed from arriere, and that again from retro, behind. 

ARREARS, is alſo uſed more generally for a remainder of rent 

or monies unpaid at the due time; whether they be rents of 

a manor, or any other thing reſerved: called alſo, in ſome 

Writers, arrieragium firmarum. 

Riens ARREAR in law. See RitNs. 

ARRENTATION, in the foreſt law, the licenſing an owner 
of lands in the foreſt, to encloſe them with a low hedge an 
ſmall ditch, in conſideration of a yearly rent. See Four, 

| PuRLitv, &c. ; Ky: A | * * 

Saving the arrentations, denotes a power reſerved to give ſuch 
11 for a yearly rent. , | 

ARREST *, in common law, the apprehending or reſtrainity 
of one's perſon, in execution of the command of ſome cour, 

or officer of jultice. ., | 

| »The word @rreft js originally French, and is uſed in that lar 

1 ſor a or determination of a cauſe debated to aui 
in which ſenſe it ſeems derived from the Greek apecy, 
placitum, the pleaſure of the court. See Axnar. 

Hence, when a perfon is legally ſtopped, a 200 

reſtrained of his liberty, for debt, c. he is ſaid to be arreſted, 

or put under an arreſt; which is the beginning of impriton- 

ment. See ATTACHMENT, Gf. 2 

To move or plead in arreſt of judgment, is to ſhew cauſe why 
ee be ſtayed, though there be a verdict in thc 

cauſe. See JUDGMENT, and VERDICT. ö | 

To plead in arreſt of taking the inqueſt, is to ſhew cauſe why 

an inqueſt ſhould not be taken. See InquesT. 

ARRESTANDIS Bonis we difſipentur, a writ which lies for 
him whoſe cattle or goods are taken by another, who, during 

| the controverſy, makes, or is like to make them away, an 

will hardly be able to give ſatisfaction for them afterwards. 


2 DO ipſum, qui pecuniam recepit ad proficiſcendun 


—_——— 


in obſeguium regis, &c. is a writ which lies for the apprehen- 
ſion of him that hath taken preſt- money to ſerve in the king 
wars, and hides himſelf when he ſhouldgo. See PREST.- Mang 
ARRESTO facto ſuper bonis mercatorum alienigenorum, &c. 15 
writ which lies for a denizen againſt the goods of ſtranger 
of another country found within this Kingdom, in recon 
pence of goods ** from him in that country, after he hat 
been denied reſtitution there. See Maxx. F 
This anſwers to what among the ancient civilians, was 72 
clarigatio, now barbarouſly repriſalia. See CLARIOATIo, 


REPRISAL-. N k : 
ARRETED, ARRECTATUS, is ſometimes uſed in our 1 
cient jaw - books, for imputed, or laid to. As, no folly ma 
arreted to one under age. 3 that the 
ARRHABONAKRII*, a ſect in religion, who held . 
euchariſt is neither the 8 mp nd blood Io ths 2 
the ſign of them, but only the pledge or i 
* The dend i derived om the Greek «pþaCor, camel. 
ARRHE, or 4rgentum Dei. See EARNEST: dul 
ARRAEPHORIA *, a feaſt among the Athenians, int 
in honour of Minerva, and Herſe daughter of . 


8 


* The word is Greek, Aepnpopie, which is compoſed of 4% 
myſtery, and egg, I 8 on account of certain myſtenos 
| which were carried in oy at 83 
Boys, or as ſome ſay, girls, between ſeven and in 
of — were the 2 chat aſſiſted at this feaſt; and were 
omingted Agpn@ogor. . 
Fus feaſt anode called Erfiphoria, Egongopids Sow et 
the daughter of Cecrops, on whoſe account it is 


been firſt eſtabliſhed-, ARRIERES 


. lace; the flame of which 


ARS 


a French term, literally ſignify ing the bind, or poſ- 

, — of any thing; uſually 4 in Fuglim, abtigely, 
AR. : 

ro. See . or ARItRt-Bay, in the French cuſtoms, is a 

eneral proclamation, whereby the king ſummons to the war 

if chat hold of him; bdth his vaſſals, 1. e. the nobleſſe, and 
the vaſſals of his vaſſals. See V ASSAL, Lhe 15 Se. 

„M. Caſcheuve takes the word to be compoſed of arriere and 


leſſe or vaſſals, who hold fees immediately of the 
ns = arriere, thoſe who only hold of the king medi- 
tely— 4 
To the provoſt of Paris belongs the convoking and com- 
manding of the arriere-ban. See ProvosT, Cc. ; 
AngueRE-FEE, or 5 IEF, is a fee dependant on ſome other ſu- 
e. See FEE. 

707. commenced at the time when the counts and dykes, 
rendering their governments hereditdry in their families, di- 
tributed to their officers certain parts of the royal domains 
which they found in their provinces } and even permitted 
thoſe officers to gratify the ſoldiers under them, with parts 
thereof. See CounT, DUKE, &c. 

azuere-GUARD. See the article REAR-Guard. 
azuenn Vaſſal, or Tenant, the vaſſal or tenant of another vaſ- 
{al or tenant. See VASSAL, TNA NT, &c. See alſo ARRIERE- 


Fkk. : | ; . 
ARRONDIE, in heraldry. CRoss-Arrondie, or rounded, is 
that whoſe arms are compoſed of ſections of a circle; not op- 
its to each other, ſo as to make the arm bulge out thicker 
in one part than another; but both the ſections of each arm 
lie the ſame way, ſo that the arm is every where of an equal 
thickneſs ; and all of them terminating at the edges of the eſ- 
cutcheon, like the plain croſs. See CRoss. 
ARROWS. Wildfire ARROWS. See WILDFIRE. 
ARS Naotoria. See the article Norokious. 
ARSENAL *, a royal or public magazine, or place appointed 
for the making, and keeping of arms neceſſary either for de- 
fence, or aſſault. See ARMS, and ARMORY. 
The word, according to ſome, is derived from arx, arcit, for- 
tref ; by others from art, an engine; this being the place 
where the engines of war are preſerv'd —Some will have it 
pounded of arx and ſenatus, as being the defence of the 
hn : others fetch it from the Italian atſenale, or from the 
modern Greek arſenalis ; but the moſt probable opinion is, 
that it is deriv'd from darſenaa, which, in the Arabic, ſigni- 
Fes an arſenal,  . * ; 
The arſenal of Venice is the place where the galleys are built 
and laid up. The arſenal of Paris, is that where the cannon 
or great guns are caſt. It has this inſcription over the door 
ulcania tela miniſtrat, F- 
Tela Giganteos debellatura furores. 
There are alſo ar/exals, or ſtore-houſes, 8 to naval 
ture and equipments. See Navy, VAR D, &c. 
ARSENIC*, AxsENniCuM, in natural hiſtory, a ponderous 
mineral ſubſtance, volatile aud uninflammable, which gives 
2Whiteneſs to metals in fuſion, and proves extremely caultic, 
or corroſive, to animals, ſo as to become a violent poiſon, 
Fossu., CoRRosve, c. | 
* The word is compounded of the Greek ang, man, or agony, 
male, and yixzaw, I overcome, kill; alluding to its poiſon- 
nous quality. See PoisoN.— 
In an ancient manuſcript aſcribed to the ſibyls, is a verſe 
which plainly irftimates arſenic.-Tetraſyllabus ſum ; prima 
Jus mei virum, ſecunda vitoriam ſignificat. 
¶ ſenie is ranked in the claſs of ſulphurs. See SULPHUR. --- 
here are diyers kinds of arſenic; viz. yellow, or native; 
red, and chryſtalline, or white. 
ave or Tellow ARSENIC, is of a yellow, or. orange-colour ; 
r it is alſo denominated aaripigmentum, or orpiment.— 
1. chiefly found in copper-mines, in a ſort of glebes or 
ones, of different figures and ſizes. Its colour, — al- 
. yellow, yet admits of divers ſhades and mixtures, as a 
5 deu yellow, reddiſh Tuer green yellow, c. It is found 
ol a portion of gold, but ſo little, as not to quit the 
Reg a * ſeparating it. See OnPiMenT. nth 
5 pra ag is a Preparation. of the white or cryſtalline arſe- 
reload by adding to it a, mineral ſulphur, or ſulphucous 
= I ee Ans Ex Ic, is drawn from the native yellow 
f cer 88 it 22 a proportion of ſea-ſalt.---It is this 
. in uſe among us for real arſenic. 
yellow arſexic are procurable from cobalt: the 


in 8 8 of which, as practiſed in hungary, 5 given us by 


leg in the Philoſophical Tranſackions, No 293.--- The 

| A* being beat to powder, and the light ſandy part waſhed 
» 5} 2 cutrent of water, they put 3 in he fur- 

| g over the. powder, takes a- 
fur . the arſenical part, in form of 9 which 
hong pops by a chimney, and carried thence into a cloſe 
ed off. in nel, ſticks by the Way to the ſides; and is ſcrap- 
Aa whitiſh. or yellowiſh powder. From 


What rern; 
| Cm mains of the cobalt, they proce to make ſmalt. 


The 


You. mlleſt quantity of cryſtalline arſenic, bein mixed with 


bay : the ban, according to him, denot6s the convening of 


| 


any metal, renders it friable; and abſolutely deſtroys its ma- 
leability. 8 
Hence, the refiners dread nothing ſd much as arſenic in their 
metals; nor could any thing be. ſo adyantageous to them, 
were ſuch athing to be had, as a-menſtraum that would ab- 
ſorb, or act on arſenic alone; for theri their metals would be 

- readily purified, without flying off; or evaporating. See Ra- 

FINING, 
A ſingle grain of arſexic will turn i pound of copper into a 
beautiful ſeeming filver. This hint many — 2 en- 
deavoured to improve on, for the making of ſilver; but in 
Vain, as it could never be brought to ſuſtain the hammer: 
ſome have been hanged for coining ſpecies of this ſpurious 
ſilver. See StLvzn, Corning, (e. | 
The chymiſts furniſh ſeveral preparations of arſenit, which all 
turn on repeated ablutions and ſublimations, to blunt the cor- 
roſive ſalts thereof, and change them into a ſafe medicine, af- 
ter the manner of ſublimate. Such are ruby of arſenic, &c. 
But it ſcarce m_—_— worth the pains : and whatever ſome may 
urge, arſexic ſhould never be uſed inwardly in any form, as 
gnawing and tearing the veſſels, and oecaſioning mortal con- 
vulſions.---Its fume taken into the lungs, kills inſtantly : and 
the oftner it is ſublimed, ſays Boerhaave, the ranker it grows. 
Butter and cow's milk taken in large quantities, prove 
good antidotes againit arſenic, 

Regnlus of Aus Nie, is the moſt fixed and compact part thereof, 

prepared by mixing it with pot-aſhes and ſoap, diſſolving the 

whole, and caſting it into a mortar ; upon which the heavieſt 
part falls to the bottom. See RecvLivs. 

Canſtic oil of Axs8n1iE, is a butyrous liquor, like butter of anti- 
mony, prepared of arſenic and corroſive ſublimate. It ſerves 
to eat off tungous fleſh, cleanſe carious bones, &c: 

ARSENICAL Magnet, magnes arſenicalis, is a preparation of 
antimony, with N and white arſenic. See Maonar, 

ARSENOTHELYS * among the ancient naturaliſts, the ſame 

with hermaphrodite. See HzrMz-PrroDiITeE, 

The Greeks uſed the word both in ſpeaking of men and 

— is formed from agony and dns, male and ſe- 

e. 

ARSIS is uſed in muſical compoſition; where a point being 
inverted, is ſaid to move per ar/in & theſin ; that is, riſes in 
one part, and falls in another ; or, on the contrary, falls in 
one part, and riſes in another : whence is produced a very a- 

recable variety. See Pex Ar/ox. 44001 

ART, Ans, is defined by the ſchoolmen, a habit of the mind o- 
perative or effective according to right reaſon; or, ſome- 
what more intelligibly, a habit of the mind preſcribing rules 
for the due production of certain effects; or the introduc- 
ing of changes in bodies from ſome foreknowledge and de- 
ſign in a perſon endued with a principle or faculty of acting. 
See Hapit, AcTion, &c. | 

The word art is derived from the Greek aesry, virtue, 
ſtrength. —This is the opinion of Donatus, on the firſt ſcene 
of Terence's Andria: art, amo Tis ageTns, difta eft per ſynco- 
pen ; and is followed by Scaliger. Others derive art from 
Ser utility, profit z which is found in that ſenſe in Æf. 
C us, 

On this tooting, arts are divided into a#ive and fadtive.--- 
Such as leave no external effect after their operation, as 
dancing, fidling, &c. are called active or practical arts: thoſe 
which do leave an effect behind them, as painting, Cc. are 
called fadive, or effective arts. Magn. Meral. lib. 1. cap. 


35. | 

AzT is better defined, after my lord Bacon, a proper diſpoſal 
of the things of nature by human thought and experience, ſo 
as to make them anſwer the deſigns and uſes of mankind. 
See ExysrimanT, &c. - ; 
Nature, according to that philoſopher, is ſometimes free, and 
at her own diſpoſal ; and then ſhe manifeſts herſelf in a re- 
gular order: as we ſee in the heavens, plants, animals, &c. 
---Sometimes ſhe is irregular, and diſorderly, either through 
ſome uncommon accident, or depravation in matter, when 
the reſiſtance of ſome impediment perverts her from her courſe : 

as in the production of monſters. See Mensr zz. At other 
times ſhe is ſubdued and faſhioned by human induſtry, and 
made to ſerve the ſeveral purpoſes of mank ind. This laſt is 
what we call art. In which ſenſe, art ſtands oppoſed to na- 
ture. Sce NaTruxR, ARrTIFICIAL, te. 17 3 
Hence, the knowledge of nature may be divided into the hi- 
ſtory of eee of pretergenerations, and of arts. The 
firſt conſiders. nature at liberty; the ſecond, her errors; and 
the third her reſtraints- ? 

Axr is alſo uſed for ſcience or knowledge reduced into prac- 
tice. See Scizncs, and KnowLzpcs. 

| Seyeral of the ſchoolmen hold logic and ethics to be arts; 
inaſmuch as they do not terminate in mere. theory, but tend 
to practice. See Tuzaxy, Locic, Ernies, (Fc. | 

In this ſenſe, ſome. branches of the mathematics are are, o- 
thers matters of doctrine, or ſcience... See Matuzuartos; 
---Statics.is wholly ſcientifical, as it takes up with the mere 
contemplation of motion: mechanics, on the contraryg is an 
art, as it reduces the doctrines of ſtatics into practice. See 
Maggie, CCC. 10 


11 Arr 


EI 


— 7G I Ini 


ART, is principally uſed for a. certain ſyſtem or collection of 
rules, precepts, and inventions or experiments, which owe 
duly obſerved, make the things a man undertakes ſucceed, 
and render them advantageous and agreeable. See RULE, 
EXPERIMENT, Se. | We 5 IS 
In this ſenſe, art is oppoſed to ſcience, which is a collection 
of ſpeculative principles, and concluſions. . See SCIENCE. 
The nature and origin of art, and its diſtinction from ſcience, 
are farther conſidered in the preface to this work. 
Arts, in this ſenſe, may be divided, with reſpect to their 
ſcope and object, into hamar, as medicine; divine, as 
theology. See Mpicixx, and THEOLOGY. 
Human, again, may be ſubdivided into civil; as law, poli- 
tics, e. military, as fortification, Oe. phyſicdl, as agri- 
culture, chymiſtry, anatomy, c. metaphyſical, as logics, 
pure mathematics, c. . ph:lological, as grammar, criticiſm 
c. mercantile, to which belong the mechanical arts and 
manufactures. See each in its place. 

Arts are more popularly divided into liberal and mechanical. 

Liberal AgTsS are thoſe that are noble, and ingenuous ; or 
which are worthy of being cultivated without any regard to 
lucre ariſing therefrom.--- Such are poetry, — — 
grammar, rhetoric, the military art, architecture, and naviga- 
Zion, See LIBERAL ; ſee alſo PotETry, Music, GRAM- 
MAR, RHETORIC, &9<c. 

Mechanical ARTS, are thoſe wherein the hand, and body are 
more concerned than the mind; and which are chiefly culti- 
vated for the ſake of the profit they bring with them. Of 
which kind are moſt of thoſe which furniſh us with the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, and are popularly known by the name of 
trades. Such are weaving, turnery, brewing, maſonry, clock- 

making, carpentry, joinery, 2 printing, &c, See 1 RADE, 
MANUFACTURE, &c. 

The mechanical arts take their denomination from pyxem, 
machine; as being all practiſed by means of ſome machine 
or inſtrument. See MAchixE, c. a 

With the liberal arts it is otherwiſe ; there being ſeveral of 
them which may be learnt and practiſed without any inſtru- 
mane all: as logic, eloquence, medicine properly ſo call 
ed, c. 
The arts which relate to the ſight and hearing, my lord Ba- 
con obſerves, are reputed liberal, beyond thoſe which regard 


the other ſenſes, which are chiefly employed in matters of 


luxury. See SENSE. 
It has been well noted by philoſophers, that during the riſe 
and growth of ſtates, the military arts chiefly flouriſh ; when 
arrived at their height, the liberal arzs; and when on the de- 
_ clining hand, the voluptuary arzs. 


ART 


ſuppoſed to have been taught by St. Pant; is beins ta 

FN. inc 5 third heave 2 luer his being key 
RT and Part, is a phraſe uſed in the north en nglang 
and in Scotlan — When any one is 9 a, 

they ſay he is art aud part in committing the ſame: * 

he was both a contriver, and acted a part in it. See Pam 

CIPAL, ACCESSARY, &c. 1. 

Hermetical Ax r. See the article HERMETICAL. 

A * See the article Hxssopic. | 

era. I «, luc Sy ASPERA. 
ARTERIA Sarrs, $ See err 1 
| or ARTERIOUS, in anatomy, ſomethi 
* to the atteries — ARTERY. on 25 lad 
e arterial blood is ſuppoſed more warm, flori * 

tuous than the venal. See BLoop. W 

ARTERIOSA Vena, 2 «eTnera ns, Or arterial 
nomination given to the pulmo art 0 

whereby the blood is conveyed from 5 0 

the heart to the lungs. See PULMONARY. 

Canalis ARTERIOSUS, *s a tube in the heart of a fo 
which with the foramen ovale, ſerves to maintain the circy!,. 
tion of the blood, and divert it from the lungs. See Foz. 

4 and FORAMEN Ovale. 

*, AgTyguTopue, in chyrurg 
the operation of opening an artery; or of letting 100 — 

a lancet by the arteries; practiſed in ſome extraordinary 

caſes. Sec ARTERY, PHLEBOTOMY, Se. See alſo Aub. 


vein, a de- 


tus; 


RYSM. 

2 The word is formed of ar,, and Tzu, fece, I cut. 
Arteriotomy, is a very dangerous operation, ſeldom uſed with 
deſign, except in the forchead, the temples, and behind the 
ears, where the arteries are eaſily cloſed again by reaſon of 
the cranium underneath, which would be very difficult inany 
other part.--- In the other parts it uſually proves fatal; and 
we have numerous inſtances of perſons illed in bleeding, 
24 a miſtake of an artery for a vein. 

atherwood labours hard to introduce arteriotomy 
tic caſes, as much preferable to venæſection; b 
much followed. Sec APOPLEXY. 
ARTERY *, Agrnezz, in anatomy, a hollow fiſtulous 
appointed to receive the blood from the ventricles of the heart, 
and diſtribate it to all parts of the body, for the maintenance 
of heat and life, and the conveyance of the-neceſlary nutri- 
ment.---See Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 1. See alſo — 
HART, Lirt, Oc. f 
The word is Greek, arwei: which ſome imbgine derived 
from ep, aer, the air, and 7ypew, ſerve, to keep: but o- 
thers who underftand the uſe of the part better, derive it 


in apoplec- 
ut he is not 


There are alſo divers particular arts; as the art of memory, 
the art of decyphering, the art of flying, of ſwimming, ar? 
of diving, &c. See MEMORY, DECIPHERING, FLYING; 
SWIMMING, Divine, Ec. 
Democritus maintained, that men learnt all theit arts from 
brutes ; that the ſpider taught them weaving, the ſwallow 
building, the nightingale muſic; and ſeveral medicine. 
Term of ART. See the article TERM. 
Bachelor of ARTs, See the article BACHELOR. | 
Maſter of ARTS. See MASTER, DEGREE, FACULTY. 


ART is alſo applied to divers imaginary, and even ſuperſtitious 
doctrines, and inventions. Such are, 


Lully's ART, or the tranſcendental ART, by means whereof 4 


man may diſpute whole days on any topic in nature without 
underſtanding the leaſt tittle of the thing in diſpute; thus 
called from its inventor Raymond Lully. 
It conſiſts chiefly in diſpoſing the ſeveral ſorts of beings into 
divers ſcales or climaxes, to be run down in a 3 
progreſſion. Thus, whatever were propoſed to be talke 
on, they would ſay, firſt, it is a being, and conſequently, one, 
true, good, perfect: then, it is either created, or increated. 
Again, every created being is either body or ſpirit, &c. 

Angelical ART, or the ART of ſpirits, is a method of attaining 
to the knowledge of any thing deſired; by means of angels, 

15 2 demons. See - reg braſs, & 
nder this come the arts of magic, ſorcery, witcheraft, &c. 

See Macic, SoxckRx, Fyrrens a4. As | 

Ars Notoria, is a manner of acquiring ſciences by infuſion, 
without any other application than a little faſting, and per- 
forming a few ceremonies. | 

They who make profeffion of this art, affirm that it was by 
means hereof that Solomon, in one night's time, acquired all 
his knowledge.--- Delrio ſhews it to be a criminal curiofity 
and founded on a ſecret compact with the devil. Diſqze/. 
Mag. p. 11. It was ſolemnly condemned by the Sorbontre, 
in 1320. : | 

St. Ales ART, is a ſuperſtitious frranner of caring wounds 


dy barely rouching the linen wherewith thoſe wounds had] SYSTOLE, and DraSToOLE. 


been covered. Wovuky; and MATH. 


Delrio, in his Diſpasſirionet Marti, 'obſerves that ſore Ita- 
Han ſoldiers, who practiſed this art, attributed the inven- 


þ 


tion thereof to St. Anſelm ; bit affares us withal, that it was 
really invented by Anſetm of Parma, a celebrated magi- 


Clan. . 


from ap, J lift, becauſe of its continual throbbing or ber- 


ing. 
The arteries are ordinarily compoſed of three coats or mem- 
branes. The firſt or outermoſt, nervous or tendinous; being 
a thread of fine blood-veſſels with nerves, for nouriſhing the 
other coats. The ſecond muſcular, and made up of circular, 
or rather ſpiral fibres; of which there are more or fewer 
ſtrata according to the bigneſs of the artery: theſe fibtes ſave 
a ſtrong etaſticity, by which they contract themſelyes with 

force, when the power by which they have been ſtretched 
out, ceafes. The third and inmoſt coat is a fine, denſe, 
tranſparent membrane, which keeps the blood within its 
channels, which otherwife upon the dilatation of an _ 
would eaſily ſeparate the ſpiral fibres from one another. As 
the arteries grow ſmaller, theſe coats grow thinner. 
All the arteries are conical, f. e. begin with a trunk, and 
growing leſs and narrower, end in branches ſo minute, that 
they eſcape the ſight, unleſs affiſted with microſcopes; by 
which, in the tails of tadpoles and very ſmall eels, the ex- 
tremities of the arteries ſeem, by the ſwift uninterrupted 
courſe of the blood, to be inoſculated or continued to the 
originations of the yeins : though by the tranſparency of thoſe 
vellels, the actual continuation be not viſible. Se AxAsro- 
Mosis, and INOSCULATION. 
The coats of the arteries are of a very denſe, cloſe contet- 
ture; by which means the blood not being viſible through 
them, they generally appear white. Add, that the blood pro- 
ceeding from a greater capacity to a leſs, is thereby ſome- 
what obſtructed in wy age; but being forced on by the 
motion of the heart, diſtends the coats, and thereby oc 
a ſalient motion, called the pulſe.--By this . thickneſs and 
whiteneſs of the artrrier, with the pulſation obſerved therein, 
arteries ate diſtingniſhed from veins. See VEIN. 
The pulſe of the arteries, like that of the heart, conſiſts of 
two reciprocal motions, a ſyſtole or contraction, and a dis- 
ſtole or dilatation : but they Kerp oppoſite times ; the ſyſtole 
of the one anſwering to the diaſtole of the other. See PULSE, 


All the riet of the body, we have obſeryed, ariſe in two 
large trunks, from the two yentricles of the heart. That 
from the right ventricte, is called the pulmonary art or 
ving to carry the blood into the lungs: that from the lett 
the aorta, or great artery; which, by its numerous ram” 
fications, furniſhes al te reſt of the body, as far as che 
remoteſt ſtages of circulation. See CIRCULATION of 


sir 


St. Paus ART, is a branch of the art motoria, To calt&d is being 


* The 


ART 


1 
call 


The aſcending d other u 
b. the * dranches.— The firſt, 8 ſabcla- 


" whence ariſe the caroti vertebral, cervical, right axil- 
— whence "cond, is — left c Fhe 
eee, | ibed in i icle, SUBCLA- 
axillary See each defcribed in its proper article, 5U 
oy afoot 
The cending 

the lower parts of the body. 
Neuf 1 e the brovehiah — erliac, 


eic, 


Out of this ny. 1 — 6. arvigy ws 
| ent, [permatic, ihac, umbilical, epigaſtric, by 
—5 5 — . their ſeveral ramilications —See| 


each in its place. WE” YH : ? 
of the ſeveral arteries, with their diviſions and 

Jo in their natural order #nd Pes taken from 

he life; ſee in plate anatomy. (Angeiol. fig. 6. 

urn, is alſo applied to that fiſtulous tube, 


compoſed o 
and membranes, which deſcends from the mouth 


curilages 
nes, for the conveyance and reconveyance of the 
* i refviration. See RrseiRaTION, LuxGs, and As- 


particularly called the 
ularly the wind-pipe. See 1 RACHEA. 

Axl 18*, Ap derric, in medicine, a diſeaſe better * 
ider the name of the gont. See Gour. . 


0 is formed from the Greek aplheyr, articulus, 
ja repel chief ſeat of that diftemper is in the 


Tho i hers arteria, or trachea, and 


urmrrie Waters. See the article WATER. 
\kTHRODIA?, Ata, in anatomy, a ſpecies of arti- 
eulation, wherein a flat head of one bone is received into a 
tallow ſocket of another. See Bone, and ARTICULATION. 


* The word is formed from the Greek aphesr, ariticalss, 
and NN, rreipio, I receive. , 

Such is the r the humerus with the ſcapula. See 
HomaRts, SCAPULA, Ce. | 
ARTHROSIS?, in anatomy, a juncture of two bones, de- 
fened for motion; called alſo arzicelatios. See ARTICULA- 
Tx, DiakThROs1s, ENARTHROSIS, and SYNARTHROSIS. 


* The ward is formed from the Greek ag de, articulus, juncture, 


* , A 

ARTICLE, ArTICULUS, a little part or diviſion of a book, 
writing, of the like.—Aquinas divides his ſum of theology, 
into ſeveral queſtions ; and each queſtion into divers articles. 
=$uch an account conſiſts of ſo many articles. 4 
Aaricuz is alſo applied to the ſeveral clauſes, or conditions o 

contradt, treaty of peace, or the like. See TREATY, CON- 
VENTION, 0c. | 
In this ſenſe we ſay, articles of marriage, articles of capitu- 
r. liminary articles, &c. — The eftabliſhment of an 
Eat 175 y at Oſtend, is a direct breach of the eighth 
and ninth M7 2 of the treaty of Munſter. i 
AaricLes of the clergy, ARTICULI cleri, are certain tes 
touching perſons arid cauſes eccleſiaſtical, made under Ed- 
ward II. and III. 3 
anus of faith, is by ſome defined a point of Chriſtian do- 
eme weich we are obliged to believe, as having been re- 
"ealed by God himſelf, and allowed and eſtabliſhed as ſuch 

by the erutch. See Fatrx, Oe. * N 
Are, Ac alns, in anatomy, denotes a joint, or juncture, 

of two ot more bones of the body. See Bone, c. ſee alſo 


ATIOLATIN. | 
mortis, the laſt pangs, or agony 


_ 1. Gat, ee 
4 on. See AGONY. 
The pope uſually ſends his benedi@ion to the cardinals, Ge. 
Mrz, u with | fi 2s the number 10, or any num- 
ber, all trifle indo 9281 parts; as 20, 30, 4, &;.—Theſe 
ve lometimgs called deradi, and ſometimes round numbers. 


wd . Grammar in moſt 1; 

| denotes a cle uſed in moſt lan- 
ages for the dec ning of N denoting the ſeveral 
Giles and 5 thereof. See PARTICLE, QUN, CASE, 


Gru 
Nhe alt 


Which 


Naur to fupply that office. See TERMINATION. 


ler. -The Germans their der, das, dat. 


AR 


ART 


prefixed to ſubſtantives, apply their general figriidcation to 
ſome particular thing.---Thus we ſay a 22 ſom: 
man or other: the mam; that is, that certain man. 
Hence it appears that « is uſed in a larger, and more | 
ſenſe, being applied indifferently to — particular perſon or 
thing.---Whereas, the diſtinguiſhes individually, and ſhe ws 
what particular thing is ſpoke of.-—-If the ſubſtantive to which 
the particle 4 is affixed, begin with a vowel, or an Y; we 
write and ſpeak it, an: ſo we ſay, an eye, an hone, &c. 
Some grammarians make the arzicle æ diſtinct part of ſpeech : 
others will have it a pronoun; and others, with Mr. Green- 
wood, a noun adjective. See Seetch, Proxoux, AD- 
ary ppg of gteat ſ 1 hey con 

s are things ice in a language, as they con- 
tribute to the more neat and preciſe expre 19 55 ſeveral pro- 
perties aud relations which muſt otherwiſe be loſt. And hence 
one great diſad vantage of the Latin, above other languages 
which have articles; in that the article being either expreſ- 
ſed, or left out, makes an alteration in the ſenſe, which the 
Latins cannot diſtinguiſh. Thus when the Devil ſaid to our 
Saviour, „i tu es films Bei, it may either be underſtood, , 
thou art a ſon of God, or, if thou art the ſon of Cod. Scaliger, 
1 the want of articles in the Latin, concluded them uſe- 
eſs. 

The Italians even prefix articles to proper names, which do 
not naturally need any, in regard they do of themſelves ſig- 
nify things individually.---Thus they ſay, i Arioſto, i Taſſo, 
il Petrartha. Even the French join the article to the pro- 
per names of kingdoms, provinces, c. as la Szede, la Nor- 
mandie.,---And we our ſelves do it to the names of certain 
mountains and rivers; as the Khine, the Dauabe, the Alps, 


C. 
Indefinite AgTiICLE. The article a is ſaid to be indefinite, be- 


cauſe applied to names taken in their more general, and con- 
fuſed fignification ; as, he travelled with the port and equi- 
page of a prince; where the words @ prince may be under- 
ſtood of any prince in the general. 


Definite ARTICLE. The article the is ſaid to be definite, or de- 


monſtrative, as fixing the ſenſe of the word it is put before, 
to one individual thing. See DEFINITE. 
Fa. Buffier diſtinguiſhes a third kind of articles in the French, 
which he calls iatermediate, or partitive; ſerving to denote 
part of the thing expreſſed by the ſubſtantives they are added 
to: as, des ſcavans ont cru, ſome learned men have ſuppoſed, 
Sc. I want, de la lumiere, ſome light, &c. , 
The uſe and diſtmQion of the definite and indefinite articles 
le or la, and de or du, make one of the greateſt difficulties 
in the French tongue, as being utterly arbitrary, and only to 
be acquired by practice. We may add, that in the Engliſh, 
though the articles be ſo few, yet they are of ſuch frequent” 
uſe, that they eaſily diſcover any ſtranger, from a natural 
Engliſhman. See — and FRENCH. 
CULARIS, ARTICULAR, in medicine, an epithet ap- 
plied to a diſeaſe which more immediately infeſts the articuli, 
or joints. 
The morbus articularis, is the ſame with the Greek are, 
and our gout. See ARTHRITIS, and GOUT, 
ARTICULATE ſoxnds, are thoſe which expreſs the letters, 
ſyllables, &c. of any alphabet, or language. See SOUND, 
LEeTTER, ALPHABET, &c. See alſo INARTICULATE. Brutes 
cannot form articulate ſounds, cannot articulate the ſounds 
of their voice; excepting ſome few birds, as the lowrey, 
myner ot, pye, raven, and ſtarling, &c. See Voice. 
ARTICULATION, ARTICULATIO, in grammar, a diſtin& 
pronunciation of words and ſyllables. See PRONOUNCIAT1H- 
Sc. | 
7 is that part of grammar which treats firſt of 
ſounds, and letters then of their combination, for the com- 
ſing of ſyllables and words. Hence he who pronounces 
is words clearly, and diſtinctly, is ſaid to pronounce them 
articulately. See LETTER, SYLLABLE, WoRD, Fc. | 
ARTICULATION, in anatomy, a junctur © Or conne ion of two 
bones, deſigned for motion. See Box k, and ExaARTIOu- 
ATION. a 5 f 
8 various forms and kinds of articulation, ſuited to 
the ſeveral ſorts of motion and action. That which has a 
notable and manifeſt motion, is called diarthraſiß. See Di- 
ARTHROS1S.---T his is ſubdivided into exarthrofis, arthrodia, 
and ginglymas. See each in its place, ENARTHROSIS, Ak- 
THRODIA, and GINGLYMUS. ; : 
That which only admits of an obſcure e e is called /y- 
narthroſis ; ſee SYNARTHROSIS.---I[t is ſubdivided into ſym- 
phyfis, ſatura, harmonia Marcoſis, ſynchondrofts, ſynnenroſis, 
Zoner l. ſmymenſis. " See SYMPHISIS, SUTURA, HAR- 


ARTICULORUM Anima. Zee the article ANIMA. ; 
ARTIFICIAL, AzT1F1CIAL1s, ſomething made by art; not 
produced 9 or in the common courſe of things. 
ArT, and NATURE. | 
«Art is waalty conſidered as a thing very different from ha- 
« ture; and artificial things, from natural ones: whence ariſes 


alſo have two articles, a and be: Which being 


| © another mote grievous error, vi2. that art is ſuppoſed a _ 


Park of ARTILLERY, is that place in a camp ſet apart for the 


Traile or train of ARTILLERY, is a ſet, or certain number of 


ART 


be able, eicher to perfect what nature had begun, to rectify 
and amend her when diſordered, or to free her when con- 
tined ; though not utterly to divert or tranſmute her. But 
the truth is, artificial things do not differ from natural 
ones in nature or form, but only in the efficient: man has 
no power over nature, beſide what he has by motion; in 
virtue whereof, he can 9 bodies to, or remove 
them from, one another. here ſuch application, or join- 
ing of active things to paſſive ones, is practicable, there 
may men do any thing; where it is not, nothing. Gold 
we ſometimes ſee puritied by the chymilt's fire; and ſome- 
times find it perfectly pure in the ſands, nature herſelf. 
having done the buſineſs: ſo the rainbow is ſometimes 
formed on high in the water ofa cloud ; and ſometimes 
here below by a ſprinkling of water. Nature, therefore, 
governs all things; under this ſubordination, of the courſe 
of nature, the latitade or evagation of nature, and art, or 
man ſuper- added to her other works.” Bacon de Augmen. 
Scent. lib. Il. See NATURE. 
ARTIFICIAL is alſo frequently uſed for fa#itionus. See FAC- 
TITIOUS- 
Thus we have artificial ſal-armoniac, artifitial borax, &c. 
See ARMONIAC, and BoRAx. 
ARTIFICIAL Arboxrs. See the article ARBOUR. 
ARTIFICIAL Arguments, in rhetoric, are all ſuch proofs or 
conſiderations as ariſe from the genius, induſtry, or inven- 
tion of the orator. See ARGUMENT, and INVENTION. 
Such are definitions, cauſes, effects, e, which are thus cal- 
led to diſtinguiſh them from laws, authorities, citations, and 
other arguments of that nature, which are ſaid to be inarti- 
ficial arguments. See DEFINITION, AUTHORITY, Cc. 
ARTIFICIAL Baths. Barn. 
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ARTIFICIAL Camphor. CAMPHOR. 
ARrTirictar, Cinnabar. CINNABAR. 
AxTIFICAL Colcothar. COLCOTHAR. 
ARTIFICIAL Conduits. See the article 4 CONDUIT. 
ARTIFICIAL Day. Dar. | 
ARrTIFIClaL Divination. DivixaT10N. 
ARTIFICIAL Earthquakes. EARTHQUAKE. 
ARTIFICIAL Eye. Eye. 
ARTIFICIAL Fe. CFIRE. 


ARTIFICIAL F:re-works, are compoſitions of inflammable ma- 
terials; chiefly uſed on ſolemn occaſions, by way of rejoy- 
cing. Sec FIRE-WORKS. | 


ARTIFICIAL Thing. FLYING. 
ARTIFICIAL Forms. R FokM. 
ARTIFICIAL Foundation. Sce the article FOUNDATION. 
ARTIFICIAL Fountain. FOUNTAIN. 


ARTIFICIAL Globe, Sphere, Mc. Sec GLOBE, SPHERE, Oc. 

ARTIFICIAL Horizon, Sce H ORIZON. 

ARTIFICIAL Lacca. Sce the article Lacca. 

ARTIFICIAL Lines, on a ſector or ſcale, are certain lines ſo 
contrived, as to repreſent the logarithmic ſines, and tangents ; 
which, by the help of the line of numbers, will ſolve all 
queſtions in trigonometry, navigation, Sc. pretty exactly. 
See Lixr, SCALE, SECTOR, &c. 

ARTIFICIAL Litharge. See the article LiTHARGE. 

ARTIFICIAL Nambers, are ſecants, ſines, and tangents. — See 
SECANT, SINE, and TANGENT ; ſee alſo LoGaRITHMI- 


CAL. 
ARTIFICIAL Phoſphor:. CPHOSPHORI. 
ARTIFICIAL Porzs. PoRT. 


ARTIFICIAL Poſtares. PoSTURE. 

ARTIFICIAL Precipitation. PRECIPITATION. 
ARTIFICIAL Rainbow, See the J RAINBOW. 

ARTIFICIAL MKoad. articles] ROAD. 

ARTIFICIAL Saltpetre. SALTPETRE. 
ARTIFICIAL Sar. | STAR. 

ARTIFICIAL Lermillion. VERMILION. | 
ARTIFICIAL Vortex. CV ORTEX. 4 


ARTILLERY, the heavy equipage of war; comprenendin 
all ſorts of great fire- arms, with their appurtenances; as can- 
nons, mortars, bombs, petards, muſquets, carbines, c. See 
Cannon, MoRTAR, GUN, PETARD, Cc. 

In this ſenſe, the word artillery coincides with what we o 
| therwile call arduance. See ORDNANCE. | 
There was no attacking ſuch a place for want of heavy ar- 
tillery. The Perſians, we are told in the embaſſy of Figueroa, 
would never, in 1518, have either artillery or infantry in 


rent ptinciple built upon nature, and of ſuch power, as to 


8 | c < q 
43 2 „ 


There are trains of artillery in moſt of the king's TR 
as in the Tower, at Portſmouth, Plimouth, Windſor 08 
3 Company, * infatitry, conliſtins * 
men; ing part of the militia or ci 
See — 8 35 2408 Þ 3 2 N ay — 
TALE Rand are 8 two lieutenants, two enſ 
three gentlemen of arms, two ſergeants 6 
marſhal. Chamberl. + ; - l 
ARTILLERY is alſo uſed for what we otherwiſe call pyrotecl 
nia, or the art of fire - works, with the inſtruments and — 
ratus belonging thereto: See PYROTECHNIA. on 
The writers upon artillery, are Caſimir Semionowitz aPol 
Buchnerus, Braunius, Mieth, and 8. Remy in his Aleman; 
a” Cy Wn — an accurate deſcription of all the 
machines and inſtruments of war now in uſe, wi i 
*. relates thereto. 3 . 
RTILLERY foot-level. See the article LEVEL. | 
ARTOTYRITES, or AxTrorTRrræ, a fe in religion 
being a branch of the ancient montaniſts, who firi 1. 
eared in the ſecond century, and infected all Galatia. Se 
png je n | | f 
ey uſed bread and cheeſe in the Euchariſt, or 
bread baked with cheeſe *.— Their reaſon was, that the 6: 


men offered to God, not only the fruits of , 
their flocks too. pa - II » - 


of agr. bread, and vez, 


e. ˖ 
ARVALES* Fratres, were prieſts in ancient Rome, who 
aſſiſted in the ſacrifices of the Ambarvalia offered every year 
to Ceres and Bacchus for the proſperity of the fruits of the 
earth, 4/2. the corn, and wine. See en Se. 
* The word is originally Latin, and is formed from arvus, 
a field; becauſe in their ceremonies they went in proce 
ſion a round the fields; or according to Gellius, becaul 
they offered ſacrifice for the fert-lity of the fields, Other, 
ſay, becauſe they were appointed arbitrators of all differen- 
ces relating to the limits of fields and land-marks. 
They were inſtituted by Romulus, and were twelve in nun- 
ber; all of them perſons of the firſt diſtinQtion ; the tounder 
himſelfhaving been of the body. They made a college, called 
collegium fratrum arvalium. See COLLEGE. 
The mark of their dignity, was a garland, compoſed of eui 
of corn, tied with a white ribbon, which Pliny ſays, was the 
firſt crown in uſe at Rome. See Crown. | 
According to Fulgentius, Acca Laurentia, Romulus's nurſe, 
Was the firſt founder of this order of prieſts : ſhe, it ſeems, 


is Greek; being com 


to the ſacrifice; one of whom dying, Romulus, in favour 
of his nurſe, promiſed to take his place; and hence, ſays he, 
came this - ſacrifice, the number twelve, and the name d 
brother.—Pliny ſeems to indicate the ſame thing, when he 
mentions that Romulus inſtituted prieſts of the fields, after 
the example of Acca Laurentia his nurſe. 
ARUNDELIAN Marbles. See the article MARBLE. 
ARUSPICES*, an order of prieſts among the ancient Ro- 
mans, who foretold things to come, chiefly by inſpecting the 
entrails of beaſts killed in ſacrifice. - See DIvINATION, aud 
SACRIFICE. | 
The word ſeems more properly written Baruſpicet; as being 
derived from haruga, which fignifies the entrails of vichm; 
and aſpicere, to view or conſider. See HARUS TZI. 
Or, as others think, from Sura, hoftia, à victim: though 
ſome defend the orthography of arwfpices, deriving the word 
from aras, and inſpicere, to inſpeR the altars. — fa. Pezzon 
is poſitive it was originally formed of the. Celtic as, liver; 
and fpicio, I look ; whence auſpex : which being a word 
ſomewhat rude of pronunciation, they thence formed «+ 
per. See AusPICes.—In Feſtus we meet with harwige, & 
ardiga, which he defines to be a victim whoſe viſcen 
are conſidered while yet remaining together. Upon which 
Mr. Dacier obſerves, that za is formed from ae, « 
ries, by inſerting the Kolic digamma, before the 4. I 
was properly, therefore, a ram | ſacrificed ; but after- 
wards the name became common to all victims. See Vic- 
| TIM, ek be | f 
The doctrine or rice of he aru Mee, pros forms int) 
a preciſe art, called aruſpicina. See 
Cato, who was an 1 uſed to ſay, he wonder'd how 
one ah 1s could look at another without laughing in Is 
face. By which you ſee what opinion he had of the ſolia! 


their armies, by reaſon they hindered their charging and re- A K of the NIE. 


tiring with ſo much nimbleneſs; wherein their chief military 
addreſs and glory lay. | Ie, 

The term artillery is ſometimes alſo applied to the ancient | 
inſtruments of war, as the catapultæ, battering rams, Cc. 
Sec ARIEs, Mach, CATAPULTAE, Nc. 


artillery, or large fire-arms. See PARK. 
pieces of ordnance mounted on carriages, with all their far- 


niture fit for marching. See TRAIN.—To it frequently be- 
long mortar-pieces, with bombs, carcaſſes, &c. under the di- 


YTANOIDES*, in anatomy, the third and fourt 
cartilages of the 1 ſituate under the thyroides ; called 
les. See LARYNX- 7 
vn . _ oa ws called on account of the figure of 
an apuTayd, ewer; which, together, they ſomewhat 
dle: from apud, baurie, to drink ; and eidos, forma, ſhape. 


ARYTENOIDEDUS, in anatomy, one of the muſcles, fe. 


: : : 1 . * i dens, 
ving to cloſe the larynx ; otherwiſe called little e 
and. e deriving its origin from the — 
and inferior part of the arytænoides. See ARYTANO 
E 10. , G92 5:4 0 Ni 8 91 


DES. : ; f | 
The arytænoideus has its head in one arytænoid cartilage — 


rection of the maſter of the artillery. 


its tail in the other; and ſerves to bring them together, 2 
ſhut the rima or glottis. See GLOTTB- ARTE. 


* Hence, according to St. * came their name, which |} 


ad twelve ſons, who uſed to walk before her in proceſſion | 
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ayTHMUS *, or ArnyTHMUS, in medicine, is uſed by 


2 nt of due order and proportion of the pulſe. See PULSE. ' 


rd is 
"77 ©, modulus, of meaſure, 


los, modal n 
tiquaries, ſometimes ſignifies a particular weight; 
1 t the Rotnan as is the ſame with the Roman 


f ound. See WEIGHT, LIBRA, PoUND, c. 
lla, . 4 is by ſome derived from 
thing 3 th h others will have it named as, quaſi t, becauſe 
made fbraſs.—Budzus has wrote nine books de afſe, & gu- 
tibus, of the as and its parts. | 


or ounce; which was the tweltth part of the as : ſex- 
x, the fixth part of the as, or two ounces: uadrans, the 
fourth part of the ar, or three ounces : trie, the third part 
ok the as, Which was four ounces : quincunæ was fiveounces : 
in half the as, that is fix ounces : ſeptunx, ſeven ounces : 
1, two thirds of the as, or eight ounces : ' dodrans, three 
urs of the 4, or nine ounces : b ten ounces: 
nd dexnx, eleven ounces. See Ouxcx, NCIA, Qum- 


CUNX, Se 


As, was ally the name of a Roman coin, made of different 


raters, and different weights in different ages of the com- 
monwealth. See COIN. - 
Under Numa Pompilius, according to Euſebius, the as was 
ether of wood, leather or ſhell. In the time of Tullus Ho- 
has, it was copper, and was called as, libra, libella, or pon- 
4. becauſe actually weighing a pound, or twelve ounces. 

Four hundred and twenty years after, the firſt Punic war 
having exhauſted the treaſury, they reduced the ar to two 
onnces. In the ſecond Punic war, Hannibal preffing hard on 
wem, the 4 were farther reduced to an ounce a-piece.— 
Laſtly, by the Papirian law, they took away half an ounce 
more, and reduced the as to a bare half ounce : and it is 
generally thought that it reſted here all the time of the com- 
monwealth, and even till Veſpaſian's reign. 


This laſt was called the Papirian as, in regard the law juſt 


mentioned was paſſed in the year of Rome 563, by C. Pa- 


pirius Carbo, then tribune of the people. Thus there were 
four different as's in the time of the commonwealth. 

The figure ſtamped on the as, was at firſt a ſheep, ox, or 
ſow; from the time of the kings, a Janus with two faces 


on the one fide, and the roſtrum or prow of a ſhip on the 
other fide. 


As, was alſo uſed to ſignify a whole, or entire thing, or the 


totality of any thing- 

In which ſenſe it was uſed, principally, in matters of ſucceſ- 
hon, and ſignified the whole ſucceſſion, or inheritance. 

Thus, to inherit from any perſon ex aſſe, was to inherit all his 
elite, to be his ſole legatee, his only heir; and thus, to in- 
herit ex triente, ex ſemiſe, ex beſſe, was to inherit a third, 
in half, or two thirds of the eſtate. 


ASAPPES*, or AzAPES, an order of ſoldiers in the Turkiſh} 


um, whom they expoſe to the firſt ſhuck of the enemy; 
io the end that being thus fatigued, and their ſwords blunted, 


queſ}. 
* The word is derived from the Turkiſh /aph, which ſignifies 
ay file, — from whence they have formed aſphaph, 

range in battle, 

The Anppes are held of ſo little value, that they frequently 
ſerve i bridges for the cavalry to'paſs over, in ill roads, and 
ufaſeines to fill up the ditches of places beſiegꝰd. The greateſt 
prtofthem are natural Furks; they travel on foot, and have 


00 Pay, but the plur | ; 
Toy ik ACK eplunder they can get from the enemy 


og oa» A, or ASSARA-BACARA, a plant ſuppoſed 

mentioned by Pliny and Dioſcorides, under the name of 
* 2, or nar dus ruſtica; = called aſaram. | 
— relates, that it is brought from China; that its 
dow teſemble thoſe of gramen, or dog's-tooth; but that it 
. pretty brisk ſmell, and bites the tongue when taſted.— Its 


—— ahering of them: they alledge, that if the plant be 
— Rulandus and F ernelius frequently deſeribe it as a diu- 


chiefly uſed 16 us a jutator y., in 
to which, it i. dried —_- as a ſternutatory, in order 


edito a powder, to be taken 
a... im which quality it drains the head of mucous 


ee ASBES- 


C * 


re, and qualities of pit 
* we mens 15 13 — . b 
by gn, aud Chth; Which will burn in the fire, be 
nes and yet not confiitne;” See Payer, 6c. 
which, whe, © aid to hape made napkins and towels of it, 
fir afoul, inſtead of waſhing, they thre w into the 


e * - - 
ST See Li r 


ad 2 wooll? > mineral ſubſte We, of a Whitiſh ſilver colour, 
or. J. texture; conſiſting of ſmall threads or longitu- 


formed from the privative particle a, anft 


e Greek als, which, . 
in the Doric dialeft, is uſed for eig, one, f. 4. an entire 


| 


4 had ſeveral diviſions. —The principal were, the an- from its likeneſs to the hoary fibres of ſome ſotts of mat-weed, 


the Span s and Janizaries may fall on and find an eaſy con- 


ward it becomes vomitive, but if backwar s purga- | 


"ESTINE, ſomething incombuſtible, or that partakes off 


king, or failure of the pulſe, ſo as it can no lon- 
echt ber ea properly denotes an irregularity, or | 


| 


ASB 


dinal fibres, endued with the wonderful e of reſiſting 
fire, and remaining unconſumed in the intenſeſt hear. 
The word «#505, acbeftos, ly ſignifies an incombuſ- 
| tible body ; being formed of the privative particle « and 
_. ofewvuuai, extingud. $4. en 
This lanuguinous mineral is ſometimes alſo call'd amianthns, 
ſometimes ſalamandra, or ſalamander”s wool, from the candle- 
wicks ſaid to be made anciently of it. From a pungent qua- 
lity, which Agricola ſays it has on the tongue without aſtrin- 
gency, it is call'd alumen, having the epithet of plameum added 
toy taken from its downy*filaments, to diſtinguiſhit from the 
other allums; though ir is to obſerved the true plume allum 
is another ſort of body. See ArLUM  * 


From its light grey colour it is called polia'and torſoides and 


ſpartapolia From the capacity it has of being Pun into thread 
it is called linum, with ſome diſtinguiſhing et taken ei- 
ther from its quality, as linam arbeſtinmm vidum, or incom- 


buſtibile; or from the place where it is found, as linam foſſile, 


linum Indicum, Creticum, Cypricum, andC arpaſi um, or Caryſti um. 
Beſides the places whence it borrows names, it is alſo found in 
Tartary, at Namur in the Low Countries, in Thuringia, a- 
mong the mines in the Old Noricum, in Egypt, in the moun- 
tains of Arcadia, at Puteoli in the iſland of Corſica, in the 
ifland of Angleſey in Wales, and in Aberdeenſhire in Scot- 
— Montauban in France, and in the Kingdom of Si- 

ria. ; | 


Naturaliſts generally reckon it among the ſtones, whence its 


appellation of /apis Atbeſtot, &c. but Dr. Plot rather judges it 
a terra lapidoſa, or middle ſubſtance, between ſtone and earth. 
As to its generation, the ſame author takes it to be a mixture 
of ſome ſalt, and a pure earth without ſulphur, coagulated in 
the winter, and hardened by the heats in fammer. The ſalt 
J. Heſſus fays is a liquid allum, of a milky ſubſtance, inclining 


to yellow, that ſweats out of the earth, and ſmells like rotten 
cheeſe. nag 


The Asbeftor, or lapis Aib2ſtos, is really a ſbrt of native, fiſſile 
ſtone, which one may ſplit into threads or filaments, very fine, 


brittle, yet ſome what tractable, ſilky and, of a greyiſh filver 
colour, not unlike talk-of Venice. 


It is almoſt inſipid to the taſte, indiſſoluble in water; and ex- 


-'poſed to the fire, neither conſumes nor calcines. -A large 


known to every body at 


3561. 145. 4d. Pliny fays, he 
361. 13 % 6: , 


than if they had been waſh 


urning-glaſs, indeed, reduces it into little glaſs globules, in 
proportion as the filaments ſeparate ; but common fire only 
whitens it. See BuRNING-Glaſs. . 
The filamentsare of different lengths, from one inch to ten. 
The ſtone is uſually found incloſed within other very hard 
ſtones; though ſometimes growing to the ſurfaces of them, 
ſometimes detached or ſeparate from an | | 


Notwithſtanding the common opinicu that fire has no effect 


on the Fibeſtos; yet, in two trials before the Royal Society, 
a piece of incombuſtible cloth made of this ſtone, a footlong, 
and half a foot broad, weighing about an ounce and half, was 
found to loſe above a dram of its weight, each tine. 

The Asbeſtos applied to any part of the body, exites an itch- 
ing, and yet we read of it as anciently r for difeaſes 
of the skin, and particularly for the itch : unleſs it were ta- 
ther the alumen plumaſum that was meant hereby; for even at 
this day, they are frequently confounded. See ALLUM. ©. 

The inſtuſtry of mankind has found a method of working this 


untoward mineral, and employing it in divers manufactures, 


chiefly cloth, and, paper. 

PER. | eb of 3 e 
The manufacture is undoubtedly difficult enough, Pliny calls 
the Atheſtots, inventu rarum, textu diſſicillimum: Wotmius aſ- 
ſures, that the method of making cloth of Atbeſtos, is now 
entirely unknown: in reality, one would ſcarce imagine the 


ee the articles Linux, and Par 


thing practicable, without the mixture of ſome other. pliant 


matter, as wool, hemp, or flax, along with the £beſtor, the 
filaments of this latter appearing too coarſe, and brittte' to 
make any tolerably fine work. | 
aſſures us that in his time, the ſpinning of Aibeſtos was a thing 
enice. 


Sig. Caſtagnatta ſuperintendant of ſome mines in Italy, is faid 
tie. Fereanciently much in uſe, as an emetie, and cathar- 
„ un in ſome authors we find à ſuperſtitious obſervance 


to have carried the manufacture to ſuch perfection, that his 
Asbeſtos was ſoft, and tractable, much reſembling lamb-skin 
Arete white : he could thicken, and thin it at pleaſure, and 
thus either make it into a very white skin, or a very white 


paper. 4 


his kind of linen-cloth was highly eſteemed by the ancients ; 
though then better known, and more cdmmon than among us; 
being held equally precious with the richeſt pearls; nor js it 


now of mean value even in the country whete it is moſt ge- 


nerally made, a China cover, (i. e. a piece Nee ee 
inches and three quarters 1Qng) being worth | ung A. 
imſelf had ſeen napkins Pte 

f, which being taken foul from the table, after a feaſt, x "6 

f n into the fire, and by that means were hetter ſCoweret 
"waſhed in water, e. But its princi 
uſe, according to Pliny, was for the making of ſhrouds 
royal nene corps, ſo as the aſhes might 
reſerved diſtin& from that of the wood d. whereof thEfu- 


| neralpile was compoſed; and the princeF0f Tartary, actdrd- 
Mm wg 


_ 


==>. ů —— 


owever this be; Bapt: Porta 


— — ——— 


ASC 


ing to the accounts in the Philoſophical tranſactions, ſtill uſe it. 

at this day in burning their dead. Some of the ancients are ſaid 

to have made thenifelves clothes of it, particularly the Brach- 
0 


ASC 


ey, = by the globe. See Ascensioxat, Difference, and 
The arch of oblique aſcenſion, is an arch of the hor;» +, ; 
cepted . hi of Aries, and Me — 


[ point of the 


mans among the Indians. The wicks for their 12 lamps, een 8 
$ equator which riſes with a ſtar or planet in an 3 x ſphere 


according to Dr. Liſter, were made of it; and ſome to this day r which 7 
uſe it for the wicks of ſuch lamps as they would not have any} --- This coincides with the oblique aſcenſion it ſelf.--The g, 
trouble with; becauſe the atbeſtos never walting, there is no} lique aſcex/ions 1 according to the latitude of the place 
occaſion for ſhifting the wick. Septalla canon of Milan had | Right Ascens19n. Sce Riecht Aſcenſion, * 
thread, ropes, nets, and paper made of the asheſtos. A hand- o find the right aſcex/iors of the ſun, ſtars, Ec. trigonome. 
kerchief or pattern of this linen was preſented to the Royal] trically ; ſay, s radius is to the coſine of the ſun's greateſt q 
Society, a foot long, and half a foot broad. This gave two] clination, ſo is the tangent of the diſtance from Aries or Lib - 
proofs of its reſiſting fire; though in both experiments It loſt} the tangent of right aſcex/ion.--- To find the right — 

above three drams in its weight. When taken out red-hot, | mechanically by the globe; ſee Gronz. 

it did not burn a piece of white paper, on which it was laid. | The arch of right aſcenſion, is that portion of the equator in. 
Mr. Villette pretends, that his large burning concave uſually] tercepted between the beginning of Aries, and the point of the 
vitrifies the asbeſtos. See the article Lixuu Incombuſtibile. equator which is in the meridian: or it is the number of de- 


ASCARIDES *, Azad, in medicine, a ſlender ſort of] grees contained therein. This coincides with the rieb. 
- worms, found in the rectum inteſtinum, chiefly of children, | «ſcex/ioz it ſelf.---The right-aſcenſion is the ſame in 2 
and frequently voided with their feces, ſometimes alſo ad- of the globe. : 
hering to the fundament, or even pendant from it. See] We ſometimes alſo ſay, the right-aſcenſion of a point of th. 
Worm. ecliptic, or any other point of the heavens. See Disczi. 


They are thus called from the Greek aoxae:7@, I leap, on J 
account of their continual trobleſome motion, cauſing a moſt] The difference between the right and oblique aſcenſion, i; 
intolerable itching. | called the aſcenſiondl difference. See AscNsioNAL. | 

| Aſcarides are ſaid to be ſometimes the occaſion of a prolapſus Angle of Right Ascenston. See the article AxcLe. 

ani. See PRoctDENTIA. 4 Ascgnslon and Deſcenſion. See RTAAcrion. 
ASCENDANT, Azcenvwzxnr, or Ascenpixe Line, in PASCENSIONAL 2 is the difference between the 

genealogy, is underſtood of anceſtors, or ſuch relations as have right and oblique aſcenſion of the ſame point on the ſurface 

gone before us; or are nearer the root of the family. See] of the 1 See AscExsTtox. 

Dzcren. To find the @ cenſronal dfference trigonometrically, having 

Such are father, grandfather, great uncle, c. They are] the latitude of the place, and the ſun's declination giren ; fay 

thus called in contradiſtinction to deſcendants, or the deſend- As radius is to the tangent of the latitude, ſo is the tangent of 

ing line. See Descenvanrt. the ſun's declination to the ſine of the aſcen/ronal difference, 


SION, 


arriage is always forbid between the aſcendants and deſcen- 

dants, in the direct line. Sce Maxz1acs, Dacre, Ge. 
Ascenvanr, in aſtrology, denotes the horoſcope; or the degree 
of the ecliptic which riſes upon the horizon, at the time of the 
birth of any one. Sce Horoscors. g 
This is ſuppoſed to have an influence on his life and fortune, 
by giving him a bent and propenſity to one thing more than 
another. See NaTuviTY, c. 
In the ceœleſtial theme, this is alſo called the firſt bouſe, the 
angle of the Eaſt, or Oriental angle, and the fignificator of life. 

Sec Hovse, Tugux, Sc. Such a planet ruled in his aſcendant. 
--- Jupiter was in his aſcendant, &c. 
Hence the word is alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe, for a certain 
ſuperiority which one man has over another from ſome un- 
known cauſe. | 


If the ſun be in any of the northern ſigns, and the 4. 
difference, as DO, be ſubtracted from the right aſcexfoz D, 
(Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 63.) the remainder will be the oblique 
2 O. If he be in a ſouthern ſign, the aſcenſſonal di- 
erence being added to the right aſcenſion, the ſum is the ob- 
lique aſcexfion; and thus may tables of qblique ſcexſiox; be 
conſtructed for the ſeveral degrees of the ecliptic, underthe 
ſeveral elevations of the pole. See TAI. 

ASCENSORIUM, ſometimes occurs in our ancient writers 
for a ſtair or ſtep. Sce STairs. 

ASCENT, Ascensvus, the motion of a body tending from be- 
low upwards; or, the continual receſs of a body from the 
earth. Sce MoTion. | 
In this ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to deſcent. See M 


CENT, 


ASCENDENS Obliguns. See the article OnL1tquvs. 
-ASCENDING, in aſtronompy, is underſtood of thoſe ſtars, or 
degrees of the heavens, c. which are riſing above the hori- 
zon, in any parallel of the equator. See Risine, and Ho- 
RIZON. 

Ascenvinc Latitude, is the latitude of a planet when going to- 

wards the north pole. See LaTiTupe. 

Ascenvinc Node, is that point of a planet's orbit, wherein it 
Pres he ecliptic, to proceed northward. See OzziT, Pra- 
NET C. 

This is otherwiſe called the xorthern node, and repreſented 
by this character g. See Nope, Sc. | 
Ascznvixs, Aſcendens, in matters of genealogy, Sc. See As- 

 CENDANT. | 

Ascenvinc Signs, among aſtrologers, are thoſe which are upon s OL the 

their aſcent or riſe, from the nadir or loweſt part of the hea-| of the one having the ſame effect by augmenting its impetus 
vens, to the zenith or higheſt. See Sion, ZeniTu, Napix, downwards, as 10 much real levity in the other: by reaſon 

de. 8 | the tendencies mutually oppoſe each other, and that action 

ASCENDING, in apa is applied to ſuch veſſels as carry the] and reaction are always equal,— See this further iluſtrated 
blood upwards, or from lower to higher parts of the body. under the articles SyzciFic Gravity, Fruld, Hy DrosTATICA) 
See BLoop, and VesseL. | | Balance, &c. ai ADA 
The aſcending, aorta, aorta aſcendens, is the ſuperior trunk of AsczxT of Bodies on inclined Planes. See the doctrine and laws 

the artery, which furniſhes the head. See AoxTa, and An- thereof, under the article Iuclined PLans. 
TERY. | co Ascur of Fluids, is particularly underitood of their riſing above 
The aſcending cava, vena cava aſcendens, is a large vein for-| their on leyel between the ſurfaces of nearly con 22 2 

med by a meeting or union of the two iliacs of one fide, with] dies, or in flender capillary glaſs tubes, or in vellels 
thoſe of the other. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. Ie. o. with ſand, aſhes, or the like parous ſubitance. See Frs 1 
(Angeiol.) fig. 6. liz. cc. ſee alſo Cava. This. effect happens as well in vacuo as in the open a ＋ 
Many of the ancient anatomiſts, called this the deſcending cava;| crooked as well as (trait tubes. — Some liquors, 48 Fg 
as imagining that the blood deſcended from the liver by this] wine, and oil of turpentine, aſcend ſwifter than odgfe 

| vein, toſupply the oP below the diaphragm. But the mo- | ſome-riſe after a different manner from others. Mercur) 
derns have ſhewn that does not aſcend at all, but rather ſubſides. 


The Peripatetics attribute the ſpontaneous aſcent of bodies, 

a principle of levity inherent in them. See Lavrrr. 

The moderns deny any ſuch thing as ſpontaneous levity, and 
ſhew that whatever aſcends, does it in virtue of ſome external 
impulſe or extruſion. Thus it is that ſmoak, and other tue 
bodies, aſcend in the atmoſphere ; and oil, light woods, Ce in 
water : not by any external principle of 4p 6 but by the ſu- 
perior gravity or tendency downwards of the parts of the 
medium wherein they are. See Gravity, Maio, Arus- 
SPHERE, CTc. | 

The aſcent of light bodies in heavy mediums is producedatier 
the fame manner as the aſcent of the lighter ſcalc of a ballance. 
Alt is not that ſuch ſcale has an internal principle whercdj 
it immediately trends =P args ; but it is impelled upwards by 
the præponderancy of the other ſcale; the excels of the weight 


| it has a quite contrary uſe, and ſerves : 2 

fox the conveyance of the „e the lower parts to the] The phenomenon, with its cauſes, Se. ig the 3 * 

| heart; whence it appellation aſcendant. capillary tubes, will be ſpoke of more at large under | 

ASCENSION, Asczyso, a riſing, or moving upwards. See} cle Carry Tube. ; | * 

ASCENT, ASCENDANT, ASCENDING, Se. | As to planes Two ſmooth 23 plates of glaſs, — [ 
Azcens1on is particularly uſed for that miraculous elevation of] ſtone, or. other matter, being ſo diſpoſed as to be almo __ 
Hur Saviour, when he mounted to heaven in the ſight of his] tiguous, have the effect of ſeyeral parallel capillary © dare 
ee. e n and the fluid riſes in them accordingly: the like may * 
Gexsion-Day, popularly called Hal Thurſday, a feſtival of veſſel filled with ſand, e: the divers little interſtices f ; 
the church, held ten days before Whitſuntide in memory of | form, as-it were, a kind of capillary tubes. 80 _ 


Hor Saviour's aſcex/ion. See Fxasr. 
eus, in aſtronomy, is either right or obli que. 
Na Aſcemſion. ; OI, 

find the oblique aſcen/ron; of the ſun, either wigonometri- 


. P 
— 


ASC 


well preſſed together, and one end dipped into 
— 22888 the find volt aſcend (lowly, in the _ 
« a« in the ſpace of a week or fortnight, to reach the height 
0 '| thirty or forty inches above the ſtagnant water. is 
6 aſcent is wholly owing to the action of thoſe particles of 
« the aſhes Which are upon the ſurface of the elevated wa- 
« ter; thoſe within the water attrating as much downwards 
« 35 upwards : it follows, that the action of ſuch particles is 
« yery ſtrong; though being leſs, denſe and cloſe than thoſe 
« ofglaſs, their action is not equal to that of glaſs, which keeps 
. Ei- krer ſyſpended to the height of ſixty or ſeventy in- 
4 — and therefore acts kw — —_ _ — water 
( to the height of above ſixty feet. — e ſame prin- 
in jay ws >. the glands fake bodies of 


ſo; 


(idle. a ſponge ſucks in water, and . 
0 Ams, according to their ſeveral natures and diſpoſitions, 
© imbibe various juices from the blood.” Opries, p. 367. 
[fadrop of oil, water, or other fluid, be laid on a glaſs plane 
dicular to the horizon, ſo as to ſtand without breaking 
qr running off; and another plane inclined to the former, ſo 
3x to meet a- top, be brought to touch the drop; then will the 
drop break, and aſcend towards the touching end of the planes: 
1nd it will aſcemd the faſter in proportion as it is higher, by rea- 
{on the diſtance between the planes is conſtantly diminiſhing.--- 
After theſame manner, the drop may be brought to any part 
of the planes, either upward ordownward, or ſide ways, by al- 
ing the angle of inclination, | 
Laſtly, if the ſame perpendicular planes be ſo placed, as that 


jASCODRUT £, in antiquity, a ſe& of hereti 


ASP 


£ 


| in the ſe- 
cond century, who rejected all uſe of ſymbols and ſacraments, 


On this principle, that incorporeal things cannot be commu- 
nicated by things corporeal, nor divine myſteries by any thing 
4 388 3 SACRAMENT. | 
1 A, in antiquity, a feaſt which the peaſants of Attica 
celebrated in honour of Bacchus. See FxAST. 

They ſacrificed a-he-goat to him, (as being the deſtroyer of 
vines) and of the victim's skin made a foot - ball, which they 
blew up and anointed with fome unctuous matter : or as 
Potter thinks, they made a bottle of it, which they filled 
with oil and wine. The-young people playing at this, and 
keeping themſelves always on one foot, whilſt the other was 
ſuſpended in air, by their frequent falls, gave occaſion of di- 
verſion to the ators/{---Hence this took its name ; 

NI a bag or budget. | | | | 
ASELLH Pancreas. See the article Pancreas. 
ASELLUS, in medicine. See MiLLEPEbpes. _ | 
ASHLAR, a term among builders ; by which they mean com- 

mon, or free ſtones, as 1 out of the quarry, of dif- 

ferent lengths and thickneſſes. See Sroxx, and QUaRRyY. 
ASHLERING, among builders, ſignifies quartering, to tack 

to, in garrets, about 24, or 3 foot high, perpendicular to the 


floor, up to the under ſide of the ratters. See Bull wd, 
Roor, COVERING, c. | 


ASH, in building. See the article Timm. 


two of their ſides meet and form a ſmall angle, the other 
two being only kept a-part by the interpoſition of ſome thi 
body ; and thus immerged in a fluid tinged with ſome colour: 
the fluid will aſcend between the planes, and this the higheſt 
where the planes are neareſt ; ſo as to form a curve line 
which is found to be a juſt h ＋ one of the aſymptotes 
whereof, is the line of the fluid, the other being a line drawn 
along the touching ſides... The phyſical cauſe in all theſe 
phznomena, is the ſame power of attraction. See Ar- 
TRACTION. 
AScexT, in aſtronomy, &c. See ASCENSION. f 
AScenT in logic, denotes a kind of entation, wherein 
we riſe from particulars to univerſals. See UNIVERSAL, 
ARGUMENT, Oe. Fo 1 


1 
: 


animal, and the other man, Cr. therefore every man is an 
aimal,-Or fire, water, air and earth, are four; therefore 
the number of elements is four. -Sce INDUCTION. | 
ASCETIC *, Agxyze, an ancient appellation given to ſuch 

perſons, as in the primitive times, devoted themſelves more 
immediately to the exerciſes of piety and virtue in a retired 
lite; and particularly to prayer, abſtinence, and mortifi cation. 
See ANACHORET. 2 


* 2 is derived ſrom the Greek act, EXE7CHO, I exer- 


beſtowed upon them; eſpecially. ſuch of them as lived in ſo- 

litude. See Moxx, HER MIT, Ce. 

ASCETIC is alſo a title of ſeveral boaks of ſpiritual exerciſes. 
As, the aſceties, or devout treatiſes of St. Baſil, archbiſhop 

of Ceſarea in Ca ia. 

We alſo ſay, the aſcetic life, meaning the exerciſe of 

Fs and mortifi cation.ä— See MySTIC. 

2 IS... See the article SECRETARY. 


words frequently uſed among our ancient writers, 
war Fee MoxnasSTERY, © | — 

Il, in geography, are thoſe inhabitants of the globe, 
| which at certain times of the year, have no ſhadow. See 
| Tuan, and nano. Te III . 

word is formed of the privative particle «, and 9x, 
„ |  *nbra, ſhadow . £3.01 ' 


2 mo- 


_ ach are the inhabitants of the torrid zone; by reaſon the 
8 ſometimes vertical 


*, in antiquity, a ſect or branch of Montaniſts, who 
Peared in the ſecon century, See MOoNTANIST. 
* The word is derived from the Greek ares, a bag or-bottle. 
Were ſo called, becauſe they introduced a kind 

bo into their aſſemblies, who danced round a 


ith new wine, wh ſus Chriſt mak 
evicn, Mer, EP Wing, a maket 


7 Axt u, in medicine, a ſpecies of affect · 

| a. = the abdomen, or lower i. {ob 0) | 

Sci fbr che ordinary. water-dropſy. See DRorsy. 

; LE 1A, ASCLEPIADEUS, A Gre ge 2 8 
f & choriampüs, and two dactyls; 

Le penner to the e;aſpendee, two choriambus's, 

a 1s. See Foor, ad VERSE. Oda ie 


f 2 e, Or u. 
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As, when we ſay, this man is an animal, and that man is an}: 


Afterwards, when the monks came in faſhion, this title was 


prayer, 


TERIUM, Assis TERIuN, ARCHISTERIUM, Ec. are] 


* to them. See TorRID, and Zone. |. 
See 0. find on what days the people of any parallel are aſc. 
CTR 


horrawed fam the Greek aoxor, ater, bag or | 


ASH-WEDNESDAY, the firſt day of Lent ; ſuppoſed to have been 
ſo called from acuſtom in the church, of tprinkling aſhes that 

day on the heads of penitents then admitted to penance. Sce 
ENT. 

ASHES, Cineres, the terrene or carthy part of wood, and other 
combultible bodies, remaining after they are burnt or con- 
ſumed with fire. See EARTH, FIRE, r. 

2 are properly the earth, and fixed falts of the fuel, which 
the fire cannot raiſe; all the other principles being gone off 
= the ſmoak. See SMoar, F UEL, FIXT, VOLATIEE, SALT, 


Co 
The chymiſts frequently call the aſhes of a body its calx. Sce 
CaLx, and CALCINATION.---Afpes, if well burnt, are uſually 
pure white, by reaſon the oil to which they owe their black- 


neſs when in a coal, is N. quite N Sec Col, 
SULPHUR, Sc. WRITE, BLACK, &c. Phe aſhes of kali, fern, 


Sec KAL, GLass, Se. 


The. afbes of all vegetables are found to contain iron, inſo- 
much that Mr. Geoffroy makes it a chymical problem which 
he propoſes to the public, 20 find aſhes without any particles of 
iran therein.---whether the metal exiſted in the plants them- 
ſelves, or is produced in them by the operation of calcinati- 
on, is a point very ingeniouſly controverted*between Meſſ. 
Geoffroy and Lemery the younger, in the memoirs of the 
royal academy. See the Subſtance of the diſpute under the 
article METAL. * EI | 
— are of conſiderable uſe in making lixiviums, or lyes, 
r the purpoſes of medicine, bleaching, ſugar- works, Ee. 
See LIxIvIuM ; ſee alſo BLRAch N, Fe. 
The ancients preſerved the aſbes of their dead anceſtors, with 
great _— piety, in urns, for the purpoſe. See FuntRaL, 
RN, &c. | 
Abbes, of all kinds, in virtue of their ſalt, make an excellent 
manure for cold and wet grounds.---Hence that of Virgil. 
i. 0 Ne pudeat, << | 
Effatos cinerem immundum jattare 


er agros. 
Pot-ASHES. See the article Por- l. F. 


In the Philoſoph. Tranſuct. No 21, we have an account of 
a ſhower of aſhes in the Archipelago, which held ſeveral hours, 
and extended to places diſtant above an hundred leagues, See 
SHOWER, and Ram. © DD, u hg 
ASIATIC' Style. See the article STYLE. - rains 
ASIDE, in thedrama.---An Ape, ſeorfim, is ſomething which 
an actor ſpeaks a-part, or, as it were, to himſelf, for the in- 
ſtruction of the audience, by diſcovering ſome ſentiment 
which otherwiſe did not appear, and which is to be conceal- 
ed from the reſt of the actors then preſent. | 
The ſeverer critics condemn all afides ; and with ſome reaſon ; 
as they are a manifeſt breach of probability. Accordingly, 
they are never to be uſed but at a pinch, which a good author 
will ſcarc@ſuffer himfelfto be brought to. See PROBRABLILI- 
TY, TRAGEDY, CoMEDY;' ſee alſo Soll ON. 
ASPAL AT Ii, ASPALATHUM, in pharmacy, the wood of a 
prickly tree, heavy, oleaginous, ſomewhat ſharp and bitter 
to the taſte, of a ſtrong fimell and purple colour. 
The aſpalath is otherwiſe called lignum Rhodium, or roſewood ; 
and by ſome Cypreſs-wood ; the former on account of its 
rowth in-the Hand of Rhodes ; the latter from its being al- 
© found in the iſland Cyprus. Though ſome will have 4 
palatbam a different wood from the ligaum Rhodium. 
Aſpalath was anciently in much repute, as an aſtringent, 
ſtrengthner, and dryer, but is now much diſuſed in internal 


practice. K | ; : 
n virtue, taſte, ſmell; and weight, it reſembles the Tonum 
alees; and in phyſic they ate frequently ſubſtituted, the one for 
ee ALOES. 


the other. 


© £ 


- 


There are four kinds of aſpalarh.---The firſt, of the eolo 


or the like, are. a principal matter in the compoſition of glaſs, 


of 


e 


taſte.— The fourth, has, an aſh- coloured bark, and is a 
wood of a purple dye. See Ros, and RHODIUM. * 


ASPE CT, ASPECTUS, in gardening, is uſed for what we] 


AsPECT, in aſtronomy, is uſed for the ſituation of the ſtars, 


either increaſed or diminiſhed as they happen to 


Partile ASPECTS, are 


Platic ASPECTS are when the plaicts do not regard each o- 


Doxble ASPECT, is uled in painting, where a ſingle figure is ſo 
contrived, as to repreſent two or. more differMt.objeQs, ei- 


ASPER, in grammar. Spiritus ASPER,' a charactet, or ac- 


A$PER, or AspRE, alſo ſignifies a little Turkiſh filver coin, 


The aſper is worth ſomething more than an Englih half- 


ASP 


of box; hard, ſolid, heavy, and of a {mell like roſes, whence 
its appellation roſewood, — The ſecond, re l, like yew, and or 
a very. agreeable ſmell.— The third, hard, twilted, knotty : 
it has a rank ſmell, like that of a goat, and a diſagreeable 


Aſpalathum affords an oil of an admirable ſcent ; reputed 
one of the beſt of perfumes, chiefly uſed in ſcenting poma- 
tums and liniments. 


otherwiſe call expoſure. See EXPOSURE, Oc. 


or planets, in reſpect of each other; or a certain configuration, 
7 mutual relation between the planets, ariſing from their 
ſituations in the zodiac, whereby their powers are mutually 
ee, or 
diſagree in their active or paſſive qualities, See PLANET, 


"A | | 
Though ſuch configurations may be varied, and combined a 
thouſand ways, yet only a few of them are conſidered. — 
Hence, Wolius more accurately defines aſpect the meeting of 
luminous rays emitted from two planets, to the earth, either 
ſituate in the ſame right line, or including an angle which is 
one or more quota parts of four right angles. See Ray and 
ANGLE. 
The doctrine of aſpeds was introduced by the aſtrologers, as 
the foundation * their predictions.—Hence Kepler detines 
aſpect an angle formed by the rays of two planets meet- 
ing on the earth, able to excite ſome natural power or influ- 
ence. 

The ancients reckoned five aſpec&s, viz. conjunction, denoted 
by the character O, oppoſition by &, trine by A, quaarate by 
, and ſextile by X. * | 

Contuntion and oppoſition are the two extremes of the aſpeds; 
the firſt being the beginning, and the ſecond the higheſt or 
ultimate term. See CONJUNCTION, and OPPOSITION. 
Trigon, or trine, is the third part of a circle, or the angle 
meaſured by AB. (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 3.) 

Tetragun, or quadrate, is the fourth part of a circle, or the 
angle meaſured by the quadrant AD: ſextile, which is the 
ſixth part of a circle, or angle, is meaſured by the ſextant 
AG. See TRIGON, TETRAGON, r and SEXTILE. 
The aſpe&s are divided, with regard to their ſuppoſed influ- 
ences, into benign, 7 and indifferent. 1. 

Ihe quadrate ect and oppolition are reputed maligu, or ma- 
lie; trine and ſextile, benign, or friendly; and conjunction, 
an indiſfereut aſpect. 

To the five ancient pects, the modern writers have added 
ſeveral more; as decile, containing the tenth part of a cir- 


cle; tridecile, three tenths; and biquintile, four tenths, or 


two fifths.-Kepler adds others, as he tells us, from meteoro- 
logical obſervations ; as the ſemigſeætile, containing the 
twelfth part of a circle; and quincunx, containing five twelfths 
—Laſltly, to the altrological phyſicians we owe ocftle, con- 
taining one eighth; and zr:o&:le, containing three eighths. 
Some have allo added gxiztile, containing a fifth part of the 
circle; and bigaintile, or two fifths. N 


The angle intercepted between two planets in the aſpect off 
 conjune 


ion is o; in the ſemi-ſextile pet, 300; in decile, 
300; in octile, 45; in ſextile, 60; in quintile, 729; in 
quartile, 90e; in tridecile, 1089; in trine, 1209; in trioctile, 
135e; in biquintile, 1449; in quincunx, 150; in oppoſition, 
180. 0 " | 
Theſe angles, or intervals are reckoned on the ſecondary 
circles; or according to the longitudes of the planets; ſo 
that the aſpects are the ſame, whether a planet be in the ecliptic, 
or out of it. TY 1435  b 

The aſpects are uſually divided into partile and platie. 

hen the planets are juſt ſo many de- 
grees diltant, as is above expreſſed.—-Theſe alone are the 
proper aſpects. 2 5 Bets 


ther from theſe very degrees; but the one exceeds as much 
as the other comes ſhort.---So that the one does not caſt its 
rays immediately on the body of the other, but only on its 
orb or ſphere of light. | 


ther by changing the poſition of the eye, or by means of an- 
gular glaſſes.---Inſtances hereof ſee under the articles M- 
ROUR, CATOPTRIC CISTULA, ANAMORPHOSIS, c. 


cent in form of a c; placed over certain letters, in the 


Greek tongue, to ſhew they are to be ſtrongly aſpirated, and 


to ſupply the place of an 5. See ASPIRATE, and H. 


wherein molt of the grand ſignior's revenues are paid. See 
Coin, and Money. | 


penny.---The only impreſſion it bears, is that of the prince's 
name under whom it was truck. — The pay of the Janiza- 
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ASPERA Arteria, in anatomy the wirde1is- - | 
called the zZrachea... See. Tasche. and Ae otferwiſ 
The aſpera arteria, is a canal ſituate in the middle and 
part of the neck, before the œſophagus: its u 
led the larnyx; from whence'it deſcends to 
tebra of the back, where it divides and enters the lu 
See Tab. Anat. Angeiol. fig. 2. & lit. . Splanth, fig. as f 
&. /. See. alſo Seems, LARYNx, VERT RRR 7 
It is formed of annular cartilages ranged at ſmall 4 
diſtances from one another, and growing ſmaller 
ler, as they approach the lungs ; thoſe of the btonchia bei 
ſo cloſe to one another, that in expiration, the « 
ters within the firſt, and the third within the 
the following always enters the preceding. See ReseimaTiox 
C. | . 
Betwixt the larynx and the lungs, theſe cartilage be me 
complete rings ; but their var ey which-is —— 
the woe gr is membranous, that they may better whe 
tract and dilate, and give way to the food as it paſſes down 
the gullet. -See DEGLUTIT1ON. AY : 
The cartilages of the bronchia are completely annular, yer 
their capillary branches have no cartilages, but — o 
them ſmall circular ligaments, which are at pretty large di- 
ſtances from one another. — The uſe of the cMilages, is to 
keep the paſſage for the air open; but in the capillary bron- 
chia, they would hinder the ſubſiding of the veſſels. See 
BRONcHIA. | 
Thele cartilages are tied together by two membranes. ex- 
ternal and internal: the external is compoſed of circular f. 
bres, and covers the whole trachea externally; the internal 
is of an exquiſite ſenſe, and covers the cartilages internally: 
it is compoſed of three diſtin& membranes; the firſt woven 
of two orders of fibres; thoſe of the firſt order being longi- 
tudinal, for the ſhortening the trachea; theſe make the car- 
tilages approach and enter one another : the other order is of 
circular fibres, for contracting the cartilages. 
When theſe two orders of fibres act, they aſſiſt, together 
with the external membrane, iri expiration, in coughing, 
and in altering the tone of the voice. See ExTIRATIox, 
Youce;: Ge, 2c drinn LI IN 
The ſecond membrane is altogether glandulous; and the ex- 
cretory vellels of its glands opening into the cavity of the 
trachea, ſeparate a liquor for moiſtening the ſame, and de- 
fending it from the acrimony of the air. The laſt is a net 
of veins, nerves, and arteries; the veins are branches of the 
vena cava, the nerves of the recurrent ; and the arteries, 
ſprings of the carotides. See further under the article TRA 
CHEA. 1 2 vN 
ASPERIFOLIOUS, in botany, one of the diviſions or 
kinds of plants ; ſodenominated becauſe uſually rough leaved. 
The characters of the aſperifolions kind, are, that the leaves 
ſtand alternately, or without any certain order on the 
ſtalks : the flowers are monopetalous, but have the margin 
cut into five diviſions, ſometimes deep, ſometimes ſhallow; 
and the upper ſpike or top of the plant, is often curved back, 
fomething like a ſcorpion's tail, | 
After each flower there uſually ſucceed four ſeeds ; Mr.Ray 
reckoning the cerinthe the only plant of this genus, that hath 
leſs than tuur ſeeds at the root of each flower: this, indeed, 
hath but two., SHOTS 11 : 
To the claſs of herbe aſperiſoliæ, belong the. pulmonaria ms 
culoſa, cynogloſſa, borago, buglotla, anchfifa, echium, linum 
umbilicatum, heliotropium majus, aparine major, conſolida 
major, lithoſpermum, echium ſcorpioides, ang cerinthe. 
ASPERITY, ASPERITAS, implies the inequality, or rough 
neſsof the ſurface of any body; whereby ſome parts of it 
do ſo ſtick out 2 the - 1 or to has — — &c. 
from paſſing over it eaſily and freely. See FA i 
. or roughneſs, ſtands oppoſed to ſmoothneſs, cven- 
neſs, politure, &c. See POLISHING, EcmF rom the 655 
ruy " the ſurfaces of contiguous ſurfaces, ariſes friction. pee 


* 


SURFACE, and FRICTION. l an 80 de | 
| According to the relations of Vermauſen, the blind | ſo 
famous for diſtinguiſhing colours by the touch, it Dog 4095 
pear that every colour has its particular degree and 244 
aſperity. He makes black the rougheſt, as it is the dark 4 
of colours but the others are not ſmoother in A. 
as they are lighter; 3. e. the rougheſt do not 48 « Ges 
the leaſt light: for, according to him, yellow 15 I tha. 
tees rougher _ ones — as r than gre 
le of colours. See COLOUR, LIGHT, ... 
ASPE SION 8 the act of ſprinkling with water, or aa 
other fluid. See WATER. 1 
ne 0 The word is formed of the Latin afpergere, to-ſprinkle; of al, 
r OE 
| Some cootend = 3 aſperſion, others by unm 
ce BAPTISM, IMMERSION, Oc. 8 . 
ASPHALTTES“, in anatomy, the fifth vertebra of the Jos 
See VER TERRA. | 


ries, is from two to twelve aſþers per diem. See ] e 
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ASPHALTOS, or, AWRALTUM, a folid'brirle, Þ been 
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ASPIC.— O Asie. See the article O1L. 
ASPIRATE, A$SPIRAT10. in grammar, a character uſed to 


A8 5 


- er e ö 
from the eaſt and particularly Judea; whetice it is alſo call- 
e ler of the Greeks, is the birmmes of the Latins 
A. naturaliſts, who make a claſs of bitumens, place aſ- 
— Vat the bead of it; as being the furtheſt maturated and 
f "Red of the whole tribe; but conſiſting of the ſame ſim- 


dle principles as the reit. See ir unk, An SULPHUR. ] 


.* ::-fy found ſwimming on the ſurface of the lacat aſ- 

3 dead ſea, where aticiently ſtood the cities of Sodom 
15 q Gomorrah.— It is caſt up from time to time, in the na- 
ant of a liquid pitch, from the earth which lies under this 
I and being throw n upon the water, ſwims like other fat 
doches and condenſes by little and little, through the heat 
of the ſun, and the ſalt that is in it: it burns with great vehe- 
mence; in which it reſembles napbtba, but is thicker as to con 
ftence. See the article NAPHTHA. OED * 

The Arabs uſe it to pitch their ſhips withal, as we do com- 
mon pitch, Beſides, there was a deal of it imployed'in the 
embalming of the ancients. hf 1 
|: is ſuppoſed to fortify, and reſiſt putrefaction; reſolve, at- 
tenuate, cleanſe and cicatrize wounds: but is little uſed a- 
mong us either externally or internally. n 
|: is uſual to ſophiſticate the aſphaltos, by mixing common 
pitch along with it; the reſult Wher makes the piſſaſphal- | 
um, which the coarſeneſs of the black colour, and the fetid 
{mell eaſily diſcover.— Others, however, will have its pitchy 
quality natural to it, and ſuppoſe piſſaſphaltum to be the native 
oſphaltum. See PISSASPHALTUM. 


near the ancient Babylon, and lately in the province of Neuf- 
chitel; which, mixed with other matters, makes an excel- 
leat cement, incorruptible by air, and impenetrable by wa- 
tet; ſuppoſed to be the mortar ſo much celebrated among 


MozTAR, Ce. | | 

It yields an oil which defends ſhips from water, worms, e. 
much better than the ordinary compoſition ; and which is 
alſo of good ſervice for the cleanſing and healing of ulcers, c. 


the ancients, here with the walls of Babylon were laid, * 


denote an aſpiration. See As PER, and ASPIRATION. . 
The aſpirate, by the Greeks called ſpiritas aſper, aud marked 
over their yowels, ſeems to be of a very different nature from 
the letters; but is nevertheleſs, a true letter, as well as the reſt, 
and a real conſonant. By letters we do not mean the cha- 
radters of the alphabet, which are changeable according to 
the languages and the people, and among the ſame people, 
according to time and cuſtom: and even arcording to the 
fancy of particular perſons. Thus, ſome, for inſtance, write 
the aſþirates, or letters aſpirated; which by others are omit- 
ted; though both the one and the other pronounce alike; as 
buomo, buomini, an Italian Word frequently written uomo, 
nomini. See ALPHABET. . | 8 
But, x leners, we mean articulate ſounds, formed by the or- 
e 


b 
= 0 
ein N ſimple, and the oth 
deſe ſounds are of two kinds, the one , and the other 
compoxud, ot modified. Simple, are thoſe” en b 
of the organ; ſuch are the vowels. See 
Compound ſounds, are thoſe ſame ſimple ſounds modified by 
a motion of the organ ſuperadded to the motion neceſſary 2 
Pronounce the ſimple ſound; of which kind are the conſe | 
Dants. CONSONANT. | | SM 
— an, eee is an effect or conſequence of a motion, 
2 lome of the organs of ſpeech; and therefore muſt 
3 — be a yowel or a conſonant.—The- former it cannot be, 
4 _ a ſimple ſound, or a ſound that may be pronoun- 
2 elf. It muſt therefore, be a modificative, or conſo- 
r i n effect it has all the properties of one. 
1 77 r it reſults from a motion of the organ, which, o 
oo þ F;oduces no ſound, Thus the ſpiritus of the Greeks, 
ple, 4 5 as well as that of the French, and other peo- 
ke tin ore ſound of it ſelf than 5, c, d, &c. 
5 f ande obſerved of the aleph, bheth, and caph, of 
» 2 Me contrary, our 5, the ſpirits of the Greeks, and 
oe — juſt mentioned, 42 n * 1 
17 8 the ſame manner as conſonants are. They 
fi Yowels, and are effects of a motion of the or 
— * to the motion neceſſary to form the vowel. 
Quired as 8 two motions of the organ are re- 
is * for ba, or ca, &c. One for 4, which it ſelf 
than 6; by? op Rar for þ, which yields no ſound, no more 
Err os 
bold Gali © 4, nor ba, nor c, c. An 
thoſe of the Or ore ſenſibly in che ſtronger aſdrrates, as 
oriental tongues B, U, N. M, Al, J, J, U. 


— = are evidently rwo motions, - the one fo 


dere nd eſſen. ather- to modify it: nom this being thef 


denoted — conſonant, it follows, that let them 


de 
vor. Srienal do, 7, f. by proper cu Whether 8s our . as 


e. by [proper characters in the courſe of 


WASTE. 


the words themſelves : ot, as the Greeks do ſome of theirs, 
by a gn of afpiration placed over the vowel 3 it matters 


not. I he aſpirate is no lefs a conſonant in Ig, than in 
Sauer, in 6, than in Xe; in 4, than in 0; and ſo of 
others | 


The third and. laſt reaſon is, that the eaſtern languages, 
which do not expreſs the vowels, do yet expreſs t e aſpi- 
rates. vo TH 3 5 * TY 
Add, that the pirate is frequently changed into a conſonant, 
and expreſſed by a conſonant. Thus, of A is made ſex; 
of. d da, ſeptem ; of io4pos, veſperns, &c, of the Hebrew 
, zg, and thence vinzm, &c. ay, even in the ſame 
language, Heſiod, ſpcaking.of Hercules's buckler, uſes, 'Heous 
for Ongquy; making no difference between a © and an aſpi- 
rate. See CONSONANT. _., SEES. 
Hence it evidently follows, that aſpirates ay real conſonames ; 
and that it muſt be an error to rank N., N, H, Y. of the 
eaſtern languages Jmong the RR; and to exclude the 
in ours, out of number of letters, See H. 


ASPIRATION, the act of aſpirating, s. e. of pronouncing 


any ſyllable, or word, ſtrongly ; with a good deal of breath, 
and vehemence. See ASPIRATE, and PRONUNCIATION. . 
This we do, for inſtance, in thoſe words which have the 
letter & before them; as harangue, hook, holland, hero, c. 
Whereas the like ſfllables are lounded mach ſofter and eaſier 


without the 5; as in ear, eat, &. See H. 
ASPRE. See the article AsPER. | _— 
|  JASSA-Dur cis, a name ſometimes given to gum benzoin. See 
ASPHALTUM alſo denotes a kind of bituminous ſtone, found | _ ; 


BEnzZzoOIN: . 


ASSA-FOETIDA, of ASA-FogrtiDA, a gum or reſin, brought 
olo 


from the Faſt-Indies, of a browniſh colour, a ſharp taſte, and 
a very ſtrong, offenſive finell ; whence it is alſo called flers 
cut diaboli, or devil's dirt. | _ 
It is not known from what plant this is procured; all 
that has been advanced. on that point by the botaniſts and 
writers of N amounts to no more than conjec- 
tures, founded on the different relations of travellers.- They 
who after the ancients, ſuppoſe it drawn from the /aſer, or 
laſerpitium, would be hard put to it to get clear of thoſe 
many diſputes which have ſo often divided the botaniſts on 
the oje of the true ſaſer, and the ſuccns cyrexaicns, fo 
infinitely prized among them. Indeed there ſeems but little 


reſemblance between the gum deſcribed by M. Furetiere, 


out of Pliny, 1. xix. c.3, and our f/a-fetida: if they be the 
ſame, it is certain we are not acquainted with half its ver- 
tues. END 

The modern afſa-fetida, which is little - uſed but by the 
farriers, is a gum ſaid to diſtil. during the ſummer's heats, 
from a little ſhrub, frequent in Perſia, Media, Aſſyria, and 
Arabia. It is at firſt white, bordering on yellow, then on 
red, and laſtly violet; and melts under the fingers like wax. 
It is of known efficacy in ſome uterine diſorders; but the 


- rankneſs of its ſinell occaſions it to be ſeldom uſed ; yet in 


the Eaſt-Indies it makes an ingredient in their ragouts. 


Merch, v12. the throat, mouth, tongue, palate, teeth, ASS ACH, or AssArn, a kind of purgation, anciently uſed 


in Wales, by the oaths of 300 men. See PURGATI1ON, and 
Oarn. 


ASSAILANT, one that aſſaults, or ſets upon another. See 


ASSAULT, ATTACK, Oc. 


ASSART, ASSARTUM, in law, an offence committed in the 


foreſt, by pulling up, by the roots, woods which ſerve as 
thickets 4 coverts for the deer, and making them plain as 
arable land. See Fons, and ESssAkr. 5 
This is the greateſt treſpaſs that can be committed in the fo- 
reſt, being more than a waſte. For whereas waſte of the 
foreſt is but the felling and cutting down the coverts, which 
may grow again; art is a total extirpation thereof. See 

What we call ¶artum, is elſewhere termed diſ- 
boſcatio. 


ASSART was alſo uſed for a parcel of land aſſarted. See Es- 


SART. 


| AssART-Renrr, were thoſe formerly paid to the crown for the 


foreſt lands aſſarted. See RENT. | 


the] ASSASIN*, or ASSASSIN, a perſon Who kills another with 


the advantage either of an inequality in the weapons, or by 
means of the ſituation of the place, or by attacking him at 


unawares. See MURTHER, DuEL. Sc. 


* The word afaffir is faid, by ſome, © have been brought 
from the Levant, where it took its riſe from a. certain prince 
ofthe family of the 4-/acides, popularly called 4/afins, li- 
ving in a caſtle between Antioch and Damaſco, and bringing 
up à number of — 1 ready to pay a blind obedienes 

to his commands; he employed in murdering the 
inces with whom he was at enmit).— The Jew Benjamin, 
EI itinerary, places theſe Afa/inr near mount Libanns and 


228121 


call them in Hebrew, from the Arabic hl. ON c/affns 

which ſhews that the name did not come fiom ar/acide, hut 

from the Arabic WIWN, fo, infidiator, a * 2 who lies 

in ambuſh.— The a/afs or Aſafimiani, Aſafinii, above- 

mentioned, fed eight or twelve cities about Tyre: They 
/ choſe themſelves a king, whom they called the o/# man 0 

_ mquatain, In 1213 they affafinated Louis of Bavaria. The 

were Mihometans, bur paid ſome tribute to the knights-tema- 

de as of the Hain, vr WEI oy 


— 


ASS 


the council of Lyons, and under Innocent IV. in 1231. — Assfux, is alſo uſed in the military art, for the 


I be Tartars overcame them, and killed their Tenior of the 
N mountain in 1257 ; upon Which the faction became extinct. 

ASSATION, the preparing or dreſſing of medicaments, of 
toods, in their own juices, by an cxternal heat without ad- 
dition of any foreign moiſture. , 
ation“, in reſpeR of culinary matters, is more frequently 
Called roaſting; and in pharmacy, «/t:oz or torrefactiun. See 
Darsixe, ToxRETAcrion, Ce. | 

The word is formed of the Latin a/are, to roaſt. 

ASSAULT, in the art of war, an attack made uport a camp, 
fortreſs, or poll, iu order to carry or become maſter thereof. 
See Arrack, ForTr is, Fc. x 
An aſſault is properly a general furious attack, wherein the 
aſſailants do not ſcreen themſelves by any works... We ſay, 
to ;:ive an Maut, to ſuch a place, to be commanded to the 
uli, to ſtand an aſſault, to repulſe an A anlt, to carry by 
aſſault, &c. 

hile an aſ/aul: laſts, and both parties are mixed, the firc of 
the batteries ceaſes ; there is no uſe of cannon on either ſide; 
for they are afraid of deſtroying their own men thereby. 
A governour is obliged to ſuſtain three aſſaults ere he give 
up the place. It is very difficult ſaving a town from pillage 
that is carried by aſſault.—The enfanr perdus march firſt to 
the aſſault. See Enrans Perdut. WE 

Asauirt, Asvirus, or Inſults, in law; an offer, br attempt to 
hurt the perſon of ariotker: 
Or, it is a violent injury offered to a man's perſon, of a 
larger extent than battery, for that it may be committed by 
only offering to give a blow ; or even, according to ſome, 
by a threatning ſpeech, pteſenting a piſtol, or the like. See 
B«TTaxY.— Though ſome, it is to be obſerved, deny that 
words can amount to an aſſault. 
To rebuke a collector with foul words, ſo that he depart for 
fear, without doing his office, has been adjudged an 4ſaxl! ; 
and to ſtrike a man, though he be not hurt, or ſomctimes 
even not hit, with a blow, is reputed the ſame. For in treſ- 

| paſs for AM ault and . a man may be found guilty of 
the out, and excuſed ot battery, 25 Edw. 3. r. 4 

ASSAY, Ear, or Say, in coinage, &c. the proof or trial 
of the goodneſs, purity, value, Cc. of gold, filver, or other 
metals. See-Goip, Silver, Marr, &c.—The me- 

ods of aſſaying, or making A ay, ſee under the article 
AY. 

Asa of weights and meaſures, ſignifies the trial or examination 
of common weights and meaſures, uſed by the clerk of 
the market. See Weicur, Mtazurs, STaAnDarD, CLEAR of 

the market. 

ASSAYER of the king, is an officer of the mint, eſta- 
bliſhed for the aſſay, or due trial of ſilver and gold. See 
Asar. | 
The aſſayer is indifferently appointed by the maſter of the 
mint, and the merchants who bring ſilver, &c. for exchange. 
See Mint, Coin, Oc. 

 ASSAYIN G of Tin. See the article Tix. 

ASSEMBLAGE, the joining or uniting of ſeveral things 
together ; or, the things themſelves ſo joined, or united. See 
Union, Ec. 

The aſſemblage of two bones for motion, is called articulati- 
on. See ARTICULATION, 

Carpenters and joiners have various kinds and forms of aſ- 
ſemblage; as, with mortiſes and tenons, with dove-tails, Ce. 
See Monrisz, Dovs-Tail, &c. 82 

The Europeans admire the carpentry of ſome Indians, 
where the aſemblage is made without either nails or pins. Her- 
rera. See Car INTRT, Nait, c. ‚ 

AsszMuBLACGE is alſo uſed in a mote general ſenſe, for a collec- 
tion of ſeveral things, ſo diſpoſed together, as that the whole 
has an agreeable e <.—It is with diſcourſe as with bodies, 
which owe their chief excellency to the juſt aſenblage, and 
= ortion of their members. 

ASSEMBLY *, a meeting of ſeveral perſons in the ſame place, 
and with the ſame common deſign. 

The word is formed of the Latin ulare ; compounded of ad, 
to, and fimul, together. ch 
Aſſemblies of the clergy, are called convocations, ſynods, 
councils ; though that annual one of the kirk of Scotland 
retains the name general aſſembly. See Convocation, Sy xop, 

Council, &c.— I he 2 of judges, c. are called courts, 

&c. See Cour. — The Aſemblics of the Roman people were 

called comitia. See ComiTia, c. The afembly * a prea- 

cher: c. is his audience.—The academies have their aſem- 


blies, or days of aſſembly. . See Acabzux, (5c,—The ofemblies] , 


6f diſſenters, &c. are frequeutly. called conventicles, See 
ConvENTICLE. | 

Rebellious ASEMBLY. 5 Gon ReBELL1OVs, | 

Unlawful ASEMBLY. UNLAWFUL. | | 

As8RMBLY is particularly uſed in the beau-monde, for a ſtated; 
and general meeting of the'polite perſons of both ſexes ; for 
the ſake of converſation, gallantry, news, and play. 

AszuB1L1ss of the campas Martii, or Maii, of the field of Mars, 
or May. See Fisup of Mars, &c. . 

Quarter or Place of As38MBLY, in a camp, Ws. See n, 


of aſſembly. 


, | | is called tu 
march, as the firſt is called the general. See G 2, 
ASSENSU Rego. "Se 


Dower ex Asegxsu Patris. 
ASSENT), Asznsvs, an agreement or acquieſcence of 


Actual Azzxr, is a judgement whereby the mind perceives 1 


Habitual Aszxt, conſiſts in certain habits of believing or ac- 


bor the me ures and degrees 


Royal ASE MT. 
ASSEKTION, AsszA rid, in the language of the ſchools, a pro- 


ASSESSOR “, or Asso, an inferior, or ſubordinate office; 


As+83808 is alſo uſed, for a petſon who aſeſes, or lays aff 


ASSIDEANS, or rather n antiquity, a ſect 


tion neceſſary.— They were the fathers and predeceſſors 0! 


ASSIENTO, or As1zxTa, in matters of commerce, 


in caſe they had not furniſhed the whole 


F 


ASS 


cond de 
RUM, 
them u 


of the drum, being that before the march. See H 
On hearing this, the ſoldiers ſtrike their tents, roll 
and then ſtand to their arms.—The third beating 


6 Sce the articles 
OWER, 


: the mi 
to ſomething propoſed, or affirmed. Thus, to aſſent 10 - 


propoſition, is to allow it true, or to perceive its truth. &, 
RUTH, 9 0 
The ſchoolmen obſerve, that to every propoſition, how con 
pound or complex ſoever it be, therè only goes one afent 0; 
the mind — Thus, in the condit onal propolition, if the fan 
ſhines itis day; there is only one ¶ nt cf mind, which reyards 
the connexion of the effe& with the condition. 80 n the 
disjunctive propoſition, Peter either ſtudies, or does not iu. 
dy ; the mind does not give a twofold aſſex: to the two parts 
theredf, it being Enough that Peter, do either the one or the 
other, tor the propoſition to be true. See Prorostrion. 
Aſent is diſtinguiſhed, like faith, into 1mplic.te or blind: and 
eplicite, dr ſetuag. See Farrn, r. — Others diltinguit, ; 
into Aa and habittal.— | 


f ono ke oc. Ee. ao: a . At. ac fy ana) aur. em RR 


thing to be true. 


quieſcing, induced in the mind by repeated acts. See Hi. 
IT, | 
To this belongs faith, which is an aſſent ariſing from the au- 
thority of the perſon who ſpeaks. Such allo is opinion, which 
is defined an aſſent of the mind cum formidine oppuſiti, &c. 
See Fairn, Orinion, c. 

Asszur, fee Pronkmitity, Evi 
DENCE, DEMONSTRATION, (Tc. 

Father Malebranche lays it down as an axion,, or principle 
of method, never to allow any thing for truth; from which 
we can forbear our aſent without ſome ſecret reproach of 
our own teaſon. See Lis AAT Y, c. 
See the article Rot AL. 


poſition which a perſon advances ; Which he avows to be 
true, and is ready to maintain in public. See Pxorostrios, 
Taxs1s, &c. 


of juitice, chiefly appointed to aſſiſt the ordinary judge with 
his opinion and advice. See Jvpon, and JusTics. 

® The word is Latin, formed of ad, to, and ſedeo, I fit. 
The malters in chancery are aſeſors of the lord chancellor. 
Sce MAsTER, and CHANCELLOR. : 
There are two kinds of affſors in the imperial chamber, 
ordinary and extraordinary.— The ordinary are now n 
number forty one, whereof five are elected by the empe- 
ror, vi. three counts or barons, and two juriſconſulti, or 
civil lawyers. The eleQtors appoint ten, the ix circles 
eighteen, &c. They act in quality of counſellors of the 
chamber, and have ſalaries accordingly. See IurzxIxx, and 
CHAMBER, | 


ments of taxes, and other public dues. See As$855MENT. 
In this ſenſe, A eſſors, among us, are inhabitants of a wn 
or village, elected by the community, to aſſeſs, or ſettle th 
taxes, and other impoſitions of the year, to fix the pre ; 
on Which each perſon is to bear, according to his eſtate, 
to ſee the collection made. See Tax, &c.—Theſe are 
called in our law afſiſors.—By the ſtat. 16and 17 Car. 1 * 
inhabitants in every pariſh were made aſſeſſors for the ro) 
aid. See Alp. 


ASSEVERATION, an earneſt affirmation, or avouching. 


See Arr1kMATION, Oc. 
the Jews ; thus called from the Hebrew, pn bbaj- 


dim, merciful, righteous. b 
The Affideans are recorded as holding works of ſupererogy. 


the Phariſees ; and from them likewiſe aroſe the Eſſeni. 
PHARISES, and EgS8N7. : 
The Jeſuits Serrarius and Druſus, have wrote 
other upon the ſubje& of the affidears, on occaſion ar 
in Joſeph Ben Gorion ; the firſt maintaining, = the n 
Affdeaus he means Eſſeni, and the latter F hart . . 


n and other 
for knee the ſpent dominions in America, W! negro 
ſlaves. ' See Necro, Te, | 2 
The term is originally Spaniſh, and ſignifies Ax cer with 
cordingly, the firſt en, was a treaty or con Ar 
the French Guinea, company, whereby they WereP = 
tion of this privilege, in conſideration of —— negro 
they were to pay tothe King of Spain's farms, for | 
thus furniiſhed.— - . laſt ten herr, 
This contract was ſigned in the year 1702, to - 
with 2 further liberty allowed the aſfientits of two years m — 


ſtip bote. 


or convention between the king of Spai 


dalk; whic ny hereby multiplied, not in number, «bu 


Avcuext . 
; Inq ATION, fc; 
the ol aſſimilation we ſee in flame, which converts 


- Dinous nature articles of a fuel into its own fiery and lu-| 


 thirirs „ The like alſo. 
ta * all kinds. Sce 


5 5 a ES \ — 4 P. 
a. :_The two prineipal articles regürded, firſt, the nuin- 
* * ko rovided, which was 3800 while the war 
W510 lalt, and 4800 in caſe of peace. Secondly the duty to 


de paid the King of Spain, during the farm, or aſfento; which] 


t 33 pieces of eight per head. ID 
— r Uuecht, PRilip V. being acknowledged king 
15 ain by the allies; is was one of the articles of the peace 
0 . England and France, that the a//iexto contract ſhould 
prod to the Englith.--Accordingly anew inſtrument 
4 ſigned in May 1713, to laſf 30 years; and the furniſhing 
Of -oes to the Spaniſh America, was committed to the 


1 company, juſt then erected. See South-Sea Com- 


* hereof, they are yearly to furniſh 4800 negroes ; 
{> which they are to pay at the ſame rate as the French, with 
this condition, that aring the firit 25 years, only half the 
duty ſhall be paid for ſuch as they ſhall import beyond the 

d numoer. . | 79 855 
1815 artic le gives them a further privilege not enjoyed by 
the French ; which is, that the Engliſh aſſientiſti ſnall be allow- 
ed, every year, to ſend to the SpaniſhAmerica a ſhip of 500 tons, 
loaden with the fame commodities as the Spaniards uſually car- 
ry thither p With a licence to ſell the ſame concurrently with 
them at the fairs of Porto Bello, and Vera Cruz. This addi- 
tional article is ſuppoſed as advantageous to the com yy as 
the whole contract beſides ; being granted contraty to the uſual 

Spaniſn policy, which has ever ſollieitouſly preſerved the com- 
merce of their America to themſelves. See REGISTER. 

dome new articles have been ſince added to the ancient aſſiento; 
as, that the Engliſh ſhall ſend their regiſter-ſhip yearly, even 
though the Spaniſh flota and galleons do not go; and that for 

- the firſt ten years, the ſaid ſhip may be of 650 tun. 

The manner of valuing the negroes, in order to ſettle the king 

ol Span's duty, is tlic tame as delivered under the article Nx- 
GRO, * Bae 

ASIGN, in common law, a perſon tb whom a thing is «f- 

red, or made over. See ASSEGNEE. i 

he word affign is ſaid to have been introduced in favour of 
baſtards { who, becauſe they cannot paſs by the name of heirs, 
ae compriſed under that ot aſſigns. Sec DASTARD.. _ 

ASIGNEE, is law, a perſon to whom a thing is appointed 
or aſigned, to be occupied, paid, or done. See ASSIGN. 

An oſfignee differs from a depwty in this, that the aſignee poſ- 
ſeſles or enjoys the thing in his dwn right; and a deputy in 
the right of another. See DErurr. 

Arte may be ſo either by deod or 3 law. 

ASSIGNEE by deed, is when a leſſee of à term ſells and aſſigns 
the ſame to another: that other is his _«ſſignee by deed.--- 

NEE H l, is he whom the law ſo makes without any 

| pointment df the perſon;— 5 : 
Thus, an executor is aſſignee by law to the teſtator, who dies 
poſſelled of 4 leaſe made to him and his aſſigns. Sec Ex- 

cron, TESTATOR, Oe. * et 19 bs 

ASSIGNING is uſed for the act of appointing a deputy ; or 
_ the making over a right to arwther. See ASSIGNMENT. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, ſuch lands or eſtates were —_ or 

made over to ſuch perſons for ſuch uſes, &c.—In the ſtat. 20 
— [. we read of juſtices aſſigned to take aſſixes, c. See 

ISE. | * N 1 451 
enING alſo ſignifies pointing out or ſetting forth. Thus 
by lay, to «figs the real cauſe of ſuch al. event. . 
v align error, is-to ſhew in what part of a proceſs at law, 
i error is committed. See ERROR. d 


* 


To aſſen falſe Jadgment, verdict, &c. is to declare now and | 
Where judgment, verdict, or the like, is unjuſt. - See JuDs-| 


MENT, V | 
3 Fe ERDICT, Oc. 


waſte, is to ſhew eſ ly wherein the waſte is 
A Sor mitted. See r Mb IST 
15SIGNMENT, the ad of ffigzing, or transferring the in- 
| und f. or properry a man has in any thing; or of a 
TI ating over a right to another, Set ASSIGNING. 
mas. leert of @ dower; is the ſetting ont of a woman's 
N. N. Tortion by the heir. See DowER. | C15" 
A8 een. See the article NOVEL. -. 
thi LATION, the a& of a milating; an act whereby a 
run „ rendered ſimilar, or like to another. See S1MIL1- 
5 Sc. | | *1 1 * 
The word is compounded of 44. to, and fimilis le. 
bench Peg ASSIMILATIO, in phyſics, is proper! 
natur „dies convert other duly difpoſed bodies, into a 
nature like, 
Bor, Ee. 


come Philoſoptiets call it, che mor ion of multip Gcetieh, leaning, 


more properly expreſſed by be motion of ang- 
ow, Or accretion, See ACCRETION, ACCESSION, 


| s in air, ſmoke, and 
FLaMe, FUEL, Fixx, &c. 


S - . 
. m yegetables,' where the watery juices im- 
4 


er” 7 the earth, being furth 


ther prepared and digeſted in 


q 


| 


þ 


inting, | 


à motion| 


ot homogeneous to their own. See Morton, | 


ASSISA, or AsSta 7 [ce the article Assis. . 
Assis A cadere, to fall from the aſſiſe; in law, is to be nonſuited, 


' TABLE, VEGETATION, SAP, | 


| Jopox, JusTICe, &. 


ASS 


* 1 1 5 IR 4 \ 1 
the veſſels of the plant, Become of a vegetable nature, an! 
augment the wood, leaves; fruit, e. thereof. See Vkck- 

\BLE, | Woom, r 
So in animal bodies, Weé fec the food affimilared, or changed 
into an animal ſubſtance, by digeſtion, chylification, and 
the other operations · neceffuty to nutrition. See Foop, Di- 
GESTIO N, CHYLIFICATION, NUTRITION, ANIMAL, Se. 


dee Nonsvir. i 


ASSI8A cadit in Juratam, is whether the thing in controverſy is 


1 doubtful, that it mutt neceſſarily be tried by a jury. Sce 
JURY. oe. wh 2H "2 7 F306 


Assis 4 capi in modum afſiſe, is When the defendant pleads di- 


rectly to, the affiſe, without taking any exception to the 
count, declaration, or writ: *( - * FF . 


Assis A continuanda, is a Writ directed to the juſtices, to take 


an aſſiſe for. the eontinuance of a cauſe, where certain records 
op ogg cannot in time be procured by the party. See 
RIT. , L « 6 „„ . fi $ 3.5 1 WET [4 


ASSISA wocrmenti, Is an aſſiſe of nuiſance: Ste NuisANCE and 


ANNOYANCE. 


ASSISA paris & cereviſie, denotes the power or privilege of aſ- 


igning; or-adjuſting the weight and meaſure of bread and 
er. 


Assis judicinm, in law, ſignifies à judgment of the court 


en either againſt the plaintiff or defendant, for default. 
ce DEFAULT. | BI 


A8ISA proroganda, is a writ directed to the juſtices of aſſiſe, 


for the ſtay of proceedings, by reaſon of the king's buſineſs, 
wherein the is imployed. See WRT. 


Tenentibus in AS81394 nor oxerandis, Sce TENENTIBUS. © N 
ASSIS-E*; or Ass, affiſa, in law, a fitting of judges; or 


juſtices; for the hearing and determining of cauſes. See 


e The word is French, 4000, of Aff ſeated ; formed of the 


* 4 , Ifi hi of . 
r 


Assisz, or Ass iss, was anciently uſed for certain extraordi2 


nary ſittings of ſuperior judges, in the inferior courts de- 
88 on their juriſdiction; to enquire whether the ſubal - 
tern judges and officers did their duty; to receive the com- 
plaints preferred againſt them; and take cognizance of appeals 
from them. See APPEAL, S. Theſe are alſo called mer- 


curial afſiſes: . : 


Ag, was alſo, 4 toürt or aſſembly, compoſed of ſeveral 


great perſons of the realm ; held occafionally in the king's 
palace, for the final deciſion of all affairs of importance. See 
Cour, PALAck, &c. III. . 


This is more uſually called, among our writers, placita, mal-" 
| la publica, or carie generales. See 1 Ya 


&c.—Yet there. 
is ſome diffetence between afſjes, and placita.—The vicounts, 
or ſheriffs; who originally were only licutenants of the co- 
mites, or counts, and rendered juſtice in their place, held 
two kinds of courts, the one ordinary, held every day, and 
called placizwm ; the other extraordinary, called aſſiſe, or pla- 


citum generale; at which the count himſelf dffiſted for the 


diſpatch of the more weighty affairs. See ChunT, VicounT, 
SAERIFF, Ofc. LE SLE 4 | 
Hence, the term aſſſe came to be Extended to all grand days 
of judgment, at which the trials and pleadings were to 


- folenin-and extraordinary. 


F 


| 


The modern conſtitution of a/ffes is. pretty different from 
that hitherto ſpoke of,—Qur ie may be defined a court, 


place, or time where and when writs and proceſſes, either 
civil or criminal, or both, are conſidered, diſpatched, deci- 


fon Sc. by judges and jury. See PRockss, CourT, Dar, 
Jury; C. | i a 


n this ſenſe, we have two kinds of 4/fiſes; general and pe- 
General AsssES, or Assrzxs, are thoſe“ held by the judges 


twice a year, in their ſeveral circuits. See CIRcorf. 

The nature of theſe affiſer is explained by my lord Bacon, 
who obſerves that all the counties of the kingdom, are di- 
vided into fix circuits ; through, each of which two learned 


men, affigned by the king's commiſſion, ride twice a 2 | 
called juftices or judges of affiſe, who have feveral commiſſions 


by which they fit; viz. ; hyp 
1*, '4 commiſſion of oyer and terminer; ditected to them, and 


many other of the beſt -accodnt in their reſpeQive circuits. 


See Or and Termmer.—Itt this 2 the judges of 


— 


+ The ſecond is of gaoladeltvery which is only to the judges 
this 


„ 


” 


4 


aſſiſe are of the quorum ; ſo that without them there can 
be no proceeding. This commiſſion gives them power to. 
deal with treafons, murders, felonies, and other miſdemea- 
nors. See TREASON, FELONY, c. ld. 


themſelves, and the clerk of: the 4fiſe aſſociate.—By 


commiſſion they have to-do with every priſoner in gaol, 


for what offence ſoever. See GAOl- delivery 


5 6. 1 
The third is directed to themſelves, and the clerk of the 


o right and juſtice thereupon. 


aſſiſe, to take writs of n alſo Ae; and to 


5; eee 


Ass of Utram lies for a parſon againſt a laym 


ASS 


The fourth is to take niſi prius, directed to the juſtices, and 
the clerks of aſſſes ; whence they are alſo called juftices f 
if prius. See Nis1 pris. + n 
he fifth is a commiſſion of peace, in every county of their 
circuit; and all the juſtices of the peace, having no lawful 
impediment, are bound to be preſent at the aſſiſes, to attend 
the judges. See PEACE. 
The ſheriff of every ſhire is alſo to attend in perſon, or by 
a ſufficient deputy allowed by the judges who may fine him 
if he fail. See SHERIFF. i | | 
This excellent conſtitution of judges, circuits, and aſſes, 
was begun in the time of Henry II. though ſomewhat diffe- 
rent from what it is now. 

Special AssISE, is a particular commiſſion granted to certain 
perſons, to take cognizance of ſome one or two cauſes, as a 
diſſeiſin, or the like.— This was frequently practiſed among 
our anceſtors. Bracton, lib. 3. c. 12. 

Clerk of Ass1sE. See the article CLERK. 

Ass Isk, is alſo uſed for a writ directed to the ſheriff, for the 
recovery of poſſeſſion of things immoveable, whereofaman's 
ſelf, ory anceſtors, have been diſſeiʒæ ed. See Wair, PossEs- 
$ION, Se. 

Littleton, and others, ſuppoſe theſe writs of aſiſe to have given 
the denomination to the a//iſes, or courts ſo called; and aſſign 
ſeveral reaſons of the name of the writ: as, | 
Firſt, Becauſe ſuch writs ſettle the poſſeſſion, and right in 
him that obtains by them. Secoxaly, Becauſe originally, they 
were executed at a-: certain time and place appointed; for, by 
the Norman law, the time and place mas known forty 
days before the juſtices fit; and by our law there mult be 
fifteen days preparation, except they be tried in the ſtandin 
courts at Weltminſter.—But, it is more natural to ſuppoſe 
the writs denominated from the courts ; and that they were 
called aſfiſes, becauſe anciently tried at ſpecial courts of aſſes, 
ſet and appointed for that purpoſe.—T hough, of later days, 
they are diſpatched at the general aſiſes, along with the com- 
miſſion of Oyer and Terminer, c. | ; | 
This writ is as well of things corporeal, as incorporeal rights, 


being of tour ſorts, viz. [ 


AsSISE of novel difſeiſin, Aſiſa nove difſeiſine, which lies where 

_ a tenant in fee-ſimple, fee-tail, or for life, is lately diſſeiſed 
of his lands and tenements, rent-ſervice, rent-ſeck, or rent- 
charge, common of paſture, common way, Se. See Dis- 
SEISIN, TENANT, c. 
To this may be added, the bill of freſh force, directed to the 
officers or magiltrates of cities or towns-corporate ; being a 
kind of affiſe for recovery of poſſeſſion in ſuch places, within 
forty days after the force, as the ordinary afſiſe is in the coun- 
ty. See FRESH Force, 

Ass 1sE of mort d' aunceſtor, Aſſiſa mortis anteceſſoris, lies where 
my father, mother, brother, uncle Fc. dies ſeized of lands, te- 
nements, rents, c. held in fee- ſimple; and after their death, 
a ſtranger abates. See ABATEMENT.—lt is good as well a- 
gainſt the abator, as any other in poſſeſſion. 

AS1SE of darrein preſentment, Aſſiſa ultimæ preſentationis, lies 
where I, or my anceſtor have preſented a clerk to a church, 
and after the church becomes vacant by the death, or other- 

- wiſe, a ſtranger preſents his clerk to the ſame church, in my 
diſturbance. See PRESENTATION, PATRONAGE, Cc. ' 
Theſe three aſſiſes were inſtituted by Henry II. in the place 


of duels ; which till then, had obtained on theſe occaſions. | 


See Dl. „ | LDN 
Magna aſffiſa eft regale beneficium, clementia principis, de con- 
cilia procerum, populis indultum ; a quo vitæ hominum & 
tus integritati tam ſalubriter  conſulitur, tu in jure quiz 
in libero foli tenemento r, retinendo, dacllo caſum ho- 
mines declinare poſſunt, Ic. Glanvil, lib. 2. cap. 7. See 
Cougar, Cc. | 
or a lay- 
man againſt a parſon, for land or tenement, doubtful whe- 
ther it be, in lay-fee, or free-alms. See T1THs, c. 
ASSISE, is alſo uſed, according to Littleton, for a jury.— This, 
that author ſuppoſes to be by a metonymia effeQi, the jury 


being ſo called, becauſe ſummoned by virtue of the writ of 


aſſiſe. 

920 it muſt be obſerved, that the jury ſummoned upon a 

writ of right, is likewiſe called the aſſſe; but this may be 

faid to be xaT@xpnrixes, or abuſively ſo termed,—Afſe in this 
ſignifi cation, is divided into agua & 2 See JURY. 
ASSISE is further uſed, according to Littleton, 

nance, or ſtatute of See STATUTE, and ORDINANCE. 
is — Thus the ſtatute { 
. termed the aſſiſe of bread and ale. 


AsSISE is further uſed for the ſcantling or quantity it ſelf pre- 
> of ſuch or ſuch price, | 


ſcribed by the ſtatute.-When wheat. is 
bread ſhall be of ſuch aſiſe. 


ASSISE of the foreſt, is a ſtatute or condition containing or- 


ders to be obſerved in the King's foreſt.— lt is called an ofiſe, 


becauſe it ſets down and appoints a certain meaſure, rate, or 


| founded 
iſe ; and ſometimes for a part of it, viz. the 


order in the things it concerns. 
Ass isk, again, is 
on 2 writ of 4 
iſſue, or verdict of the jury. 
Thus we read, that 4 


See FOREST. | 
ed for the whole proceſs in court, 


ASSIZE, or ASSISE. See the article Assisx. 
ASSOCIATE *, and adjun&Q, 


Ha- 


for an ordi- 
4 
of bread and ale, Ano 51 Hen. 3. is 


4 


| Trox, ExXCOMUNICATION, Oe, 


ASS 


ken but in their ſhires ; and after this marine: ro, » 
Chart. cap. 12.—80 in Merton, cap. 4 Hex. 1 wu Mr, — 
with, © certified by aſjſe, quitted by offi Se. * The 
Continuance of ASSISE. | Cor due iure 
Fuſtices of ASSISE. + See the articl USTICE * 66501 
Limitation of ASSISE. . 2 1 MITAT} of ve 
Rents of ASSISE. | ENT. ” of ſo 
ASSISER, or As$S1ZER of _— and meaſures, is an of Thus 
who has the care, and overſight of thoſe matters. SeeC = inak 
ASSISI Nv ponemde is Ib 800 
Von ponendo in aſſifis. See Nox-po ] 
9 = fume — 4 — dee — — 
n Scotland, /i ſors are the ſame with our jzror;. n 
ASSISTANGE.* See the article Alp. er See Jun. Cox 
ASSISTANT, is uſed for a perſon or officer appointed to This 
tend another principal officer, for the more Y and r 1 epre 
diſcharge of his function. Such a biſhop or prieſt had fo J niſe 
or eight aſſiſtants. w . 
ASSISTANT, 1s particularly applied toa kind of counſellors or Whe 
controllers, added to the generals or ſuperiors of monatte. Wi : 
ries, Sc. to take care of the affairs of the community, 355 
The general of the Jeſuits has five aſſiſtaust, of conſummate . miſh 
experience, choſen by him out of all the provinces of ther. Hoh 
der, and denominated from the kingdoms or countries 9 


which they belong, . e. Italy, Spain, Germany, F 
Portugal. See GENERAL, 1 De. „ 
In a like ſenſe, moſt of our trading companies have thei 
courts of aſſiſtants. .. 

ASSISTANTS are alſo thoſe condemned to aſſt in the execy- 
tion of a criminal. See ABSOLUTION. | 


partner, or member. See An- 
JUNCT, AssociAriox, Sc. , 
*The word is compounded of the Latin ad, and A, fl 


low, 22 . 
ASSOCIATION, As$QCIAT10, the a& of aſſociating or 
forming a ſociety,. or company. See As$OCIATE, Socu- 
TY, COMPANY, Ce. 
Aſſociation is properly a contract or treaty of þartnerſhip, 
whereby twoor more perſons unite together, either for their 
mutual aſſiſtance, or the joint carrying on of an affair; or 
even for a more commodious manner of life. The cloſeſt 
all aſſociations is that made by the band of matrimony. 
ASSOCIATION of Ideas, is where two or more ideas, conſtant- 
ly and immediately follow or ſucceed oneanotherin the mind, 
o that one ſhall almoſt infallibly produce the other; whether 
E them, or not. dee 
DEA. ä 
Wbere there is a real affinity or connexion in ideas, it is th 
excellency of the mind, to be able to colled, compare, and 
range them in order, in its enquiries : but where there is 
none, nor any cauſe to be aſſigned for their I 
each other, but what is owing to mere accident ot habit; 
this unnatural. oc iation becomes a great imperfettion, andis, 
generally ſpeaking, a main cauſe of error, or wrong deduc - 
tions in reaſoning. See ExROn, c. 
Thus the idea of goblins and ſprights, has really no more 
affinity with darkneſs than with light; and yet let a fooliſh 
maid inculcate theſe often on the mind of a child, and raiſe 
them there together, it is poſſible he ſhall never be able n 
ſeperate them again ſo long as he lives, but darkneſs ſhall 
ever bring with it thoſe frightful ideas.-Let cuſlom, from 
the very childhood, have joined the Idea of 1 * aud nape 
to the idea of God, and What abſurdities will that mind be 
liable to, about the Deity? _ 
Such wrong combinations of ideas, Mr. Locke ſhews, we 
great cauſe. of the irreconcileable oppoſition between the di 
rent ſects of philoſophy and religion: for we cannot umagin 
that all who hold tenets different from, and ſometimes con- 
dictory to one another, ſhould wilfully and knowingly in 
poſe upon themſelves, and refuſe truth offered by plain et 
. ſon: but ſome looſe and independent ideas are by edu led 1 
cuſtom, and the conſtant din of their , fo Coupe 
their minds, that they always 2 ere together 1 U 
they can no more ſeparate eir thoughts, _ Thi 
were but one idea, and they operate as if they were "ſtenc 
gives ſenſeto jargon, demonſtration to abſurdities, col und al 
to nonſenſe, and is the foundation of the greateſt, 
| molt of all the errors in the world. Ling. eithe 
ASSOCIATION, in law, is a patent ſent by oe. fs © tha 
of his own motion, or at the ſuit of a party P 7 them, i 
juſtices of aſſiſe; to have other perſons aſſociates t0 
order to take the afliſe. Sece JUSTICE, and AsSISF, | 
Upon this patent of aſſociation, the king ſends his WITTY 
that are ſo ſent. | es 
Commiſſion of ASSOCIATION- Sec COMMISSION. abſolve,4 
ASSOILE, in our ancient law-books, lignifies 2 ABSOLU 
liver or ſet free from an excommunication. 
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in rhetoric and poetry, a term uſed Wi 
ASSONANCE 3 phralg, ox a verſe, have the 2 — ; 

termination, Le, yet make no Folic rhyme. * 5 Rom: 

Theſe are uſually vicious in Engliſh; thoug ſom 


fo! 
- + =» 


iſes of noyel diſſeiſin ſhall not be ta- | 


AST 


etimes uſed them with elegancy : as, Militem compargvity 


dinavit, aciem luſtravit. : 
f Lat call it militer deſinent; and the Greeks dH 


aud: 
\SSONANT Nh 

* found ſerves inſtead of a natural rhyme. 

Thus, ger 


T. in law. a naked contract; or a voluntary pro- 
den of mouth, by which a man aſſmmes and takes 


upon him to 


and promiſes that he ſhall pay for them. 
885 T 
| Holy Virgin, body and ſoul, into heaven. See FEasT, V- 
c, Cc. 


uned: though a divine who ſhould now deny it, would be 


OMOIOTELEUTON. . 5 
wo mes, is a term particularly applied to a kind 
ere a reſemblance 

See RHYME. 


4, cubierta tierra, meſa, may anſwer each other 


erſes common among the Spaniards, w 


of afſonaut rhyme, in regard they have each an e in 
—— ſyllable, and an & in the laſt. 


rform, and [Pay any thing to another. See 
CoxrRAC T, OVENANT, C. } ww a 

Ths term comprehends any verbal promiſe; and is variouſly 
expreſſed by the civilians, according to the nature of the pro- 
miſe: ſometimes, by pactum; ſometimes by promiſſo, po lici- | 
100. or conſtitutum. See PACTUM. ; * 
Where a man ſells goods to another, the law makes the aſ- 


PTION*, ASSUMPTIO, a feaſt celebrated in the Ro- 
iſh church, in honour of the miraculous aſcent of the 


* The word is compounded of the Latin ad, to, and ſumo, I take. 
This feaſt is held with great ſolemnity both in the eaſtern 
ad weſtern churches.— Vet is not the aſwmpzion of our lady 
wy point of faith. The ancient martyrologies ſpeak of it 
vit a great deal of reſerve, as a thing not yet fully aſcer- 


obliged to retract. — | . TL 
The Sorbonne, in the year 1696, in the condemnation o 
Mary of Agreda, proteſted, among other things, that they 
believed — — — 
der and ſoul. 0 | 
— — alſo among our anceſtors, uſed for the day 
of the death of any ſaint: Dis ejus anima in cælum aſſumi- 
tr. See ANNIVERSARY. . C 
Agruer1ON, in logic, is the minor, or ſecond propoſition, 
ina categorical ſyllogiſm. See Mon, SYLLOGISM, &c. 
kwwerion is ſometimes alſo uſed for a conſequence drawn 
dom the propoſitions whereof an argument is compoſed. 
der CONSEQUENCE, 4 
Thus we fay, the premiſes are true, but the aſſumption is cap- 
tous. See PREMISES, c. 
BSUMPTIVE: Arms, in heraldry, are ſuch as a man has a 


; fight to aſſume of himſelf, in virtue of ſome gallant action. 


Au i a man who is no gentleman of blood, nor coat armour, 
ues a gentleman, lord, or prince, priſoner. in any lawful 
var; he becomes intitled to bear the ſhield of ſuch priſoner, 
ad enjoy it to him and his heirs. —The foundation hereof is 
tat principle in military law, that the dominion of things 
len in lawful war. paſſes to the conqueror. | 
ISURANCE, in logic. See CERTAINTY, EVIDENCE, 
ONSTRATION,  &fc..  . _ | 
A802ANcE, or INSURANCE, in commerce. See INSURANCE. 
ASURANCE, is a kind of contract whereby one, or 
wore perſons oblige themſelves to make good any damages 
ch a ſhip, a houſe, or the like, may undergo, by ſea, fire, 
The like dangers.—T he nature and laws hereof, ſee under 
de miele of PoLICy of aſſurance. | | 


Nehare ſeveral offices of aſſurance from fire.---As the Royal : 


bedanke aſſurexce; the Sun fire- office; the Hand-in-hand 
woke, the Phenix-office, &c. ſome for houſes, others 
WG, and {ome for both. . 


ry mode Sc. ii „nne 32 
ASUROR, ANCE. See the article COLLATERAL. | 


RANCR. g 1. 


— not anſwerable for what damages ariſe through 


Auen e which ariſe from any vice or defect in the thing 


Kari 


3 „ 


101 44 | oy 
be follo'! Acaref, 4 ſect of bereties in the ninth century, 


* „See, | | „ eeycl | 
e 1 


a fard firm, and fignifies any thing unſtable and incon-| 
Na prevailed much under e emperor Nic phorus , but 
a liccefſ by en with very. AST 
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oly Virgin was aſſumed, or taken into 


eit the more conſpicu- Ari 
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ASTERISM®, AsrERIsuus, in aſtronomy. the ith 
"PII. . Ton CONSTELLATION. | Fo Home __ 
þ comes the G 2 k N | 7 6 - 
ASTHMAs, Adua, 5 
1 A*, Ala, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the lutigs ac- 
companied with a ſhortneſs, and difficulty of reſpiration See 
CR bal ee it wes 
word is Greek, formed of the verb aw,, /pifo, I breath 
Or aſthma is a difficulty of breathing, ariſing Fade a diſorder 
of the lungs ; and — 06 attended with violent motions of 
the diaphragm, abdominal and intercoſtal muſcles, to the very 
28 and the pinne of the noſtrils; as alſo a rattling in the 
If reſpiration be only thick and quick, without the other 
mptoms, it is called adypze4.--If it be ſo intenſe as to ocs 
caſion a violent motion of the muſcles of the thorax; ſo that 
the patient cannot be tolerably eaſy, except in an erect po- 
ſture, it is called ati orthopnea. See DysPNOEA, and 6 - 
_ THOPNOEA. wed K 
The aftbma is uſually divided into moiſt and dry, or manife/? 
and occult, or puexmonie and convulfive : the firlt attended with 
an expectoration of purulent matter; the latter without. 
The true ot pneumonic aſthma is occaſioned by an abundance 
of ſeroſities, or of groſs, viſcous or purulent humouts, collect- 
ed in the cavities of the lungs, which ſtop up, or ſtraighten the 
9 of the air, and compreſs the bronchia. See Bxow- 
It may alſo be owing to empyema's, phthiſis's, polypus's 
crudities in the ſtomach, cachexies, &c. See Cartons” 
Purnisis, . e N dee wo 
The conyullive aſthma is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by an 
irregular motion of the animal ſpirits ; and happens when the 
1 do not flow faſt enough, or in ſufflcient quantity, into 
the muſcles of the breaſt, either by reaſon of an obſtruction, 
or of ſome other obſtacle: the neceſſaty conſequence where- 
of is a violent and painful reſpiration.---The aſthma again, is 
either continual, or periodical, and intermittihg ; which fait 
returns chiefly where a ſober regimen is not obſerved. _ 
The aſthma is found to be the moſt violent when the patient 
is in bed, and in a prone poſture; the contents of the lower 
belly, in that caſe, bearing againſt the diaphragm, ſo as to 
leſſen the capacity of the br and to leave the lungs leſs 
room to move. 
The cure of the true or pneumonic aſthma, is by bleeding ; 
after which emetics may be uſed; and if the paroxyſm re- 
turns, epiſpaſtics, with glyſters inſtead of purges. —Infufions 
of fim. equin. or the juice thereof, being deterſive and atte- 
nuating are reputed excellent. Linctus's alſo contribute to 
the cure: millepedes, ſpirit of gum armoniac, with ſal armoniac,. 
= tincture of ſulphur, c. are commended in aſthmatic 
caſes. 
For the convulſive kind, the cure is attempted by antiepil 
tics, antihyſterics, antiſpaſmodics, opiates, c. 5 12 
ASTRAGAL, Arend, in anatomy, a bons of the heel, 
having a convex head, articulated with the two focils of the 
leg, by ginglymus---See Tab. Auat. (Oſteol.) fig. 7. 4. 4. fig. 
2 . See Hag and For. 

e . called alſo talus, and Feu os balifte, is 
the firſt bone of the tarſus. See Tatvs, and 'Iargus. , 
Some alſo apply the name aſtraga/us to the vertebræ of the 
neck. -Homer, in his Odyſſee, uſes the term on this occa- 
ſion. Sce VERTEBRA. , | OED 
ASTRAGAL, in architecture, is a little round member, in form 
of a ring, or bracelet; ſerving as an ornament at the tops, 
and bottoms of columns.---See Tab. Architect. fig. 40. lit. f. 
8 fig- 2.—26. lit. y. F. fig. 28. & 32. lit. . fig. 24. lit. b. 9. 

ce alſo MouLDING, COLUMN, &c. . . 
The aſtragal is ſometimes alſo uſed to ſeparate the faſciæ of 
the architraye; in which caſe it is carved chaplet-wiſe, with 
beads and-berries. | | 124 
It is alſo uſed both above and below the liſtel, adjoining im- 
mediately to the ſquare, or dye of the pedeſtal. See Dre, 
N open 41 1 * 

TRAGAL, in gunnery, is a kind o or moulding on a 

piece of ordnance, at about half a fool. diſtance from the 
mouth; ſerving as an ornament to the piece, as the former 
does to a column. See ORDNANCE, CANNON, &c. -- 

ASTRAGAL Tyles. See the article III 

Adra lomething. belonging to the ſtars, or dependjug 
on the ſtars. See STAR. | 


 . ''* The, word comes'from the Latin fru, of the Greek arr. 


— tar. en 29; g 1 
AST or ſiderial year. See SIDERIAL, and YEAR. 
ASTRICTIOR To 4. See the article Toga. ' 
AST — Martis. See the article CRocus. 


18038 S Ma rticle « 

R ENTS, ADSTRINGENTIA, in medicine, binding 
remedies ; or ſuch. as have the power of contracting the 
parts, and diminiſhing the pores thereof. See Mxpicins: ,” 
| exts chiefly act either by the aſperity of their articles. 
eby they. corrugate the membranes, and make them 
_. dra up cloſer; or by, thickening the fluids, whereby they 


| d from a utive of the e51p,]-- canngt.run Mt fo bee * 5 | 
W's ! ' Iiir 1 K N * * — 729427 080 8 = 
M. r bas dc un onw e off 1605 - bb b | ance, — are the claſs ada or cor- 
a e . Las ole Ionigito ui eve bn ide * LIRA. v1 borants ; 


AST 


roborants; the nature and operation whereof, ſee under the | 


Aftrinzgents therefore ſtand op- 


article STRENGTHENER, = ther 
PURGATIVE, Fc. 


ofed to /a#atives. See LAXATIVE, 


STYPTtIC. ap ; 
Among fimples, mint, red roſes, nettles, fanicle, barberries, 
quinces, pomegranates, ſioes, cirinamon, blood-ſtone, allum, 
Chalk, boſes, coral, tutty, c. are principal aſtringenrs. a 
AST OITES, Lapis ASTROITES, or ASTERIAS, in natural hi- 
ſtory, a kind of figured ſtone, found in divers parts, bearing 
the reſemblance of a ſtar. See FORMED ſtore. ; 
he form thereof is very uniform and regular; confifting o 
ſeveral thin pentagonal joints ſet one over another, ſo as to 
form a kind of five-angled column.--- The uſual figures, as 
Dr. Liſter, are repreſented in . Tab. Nat, Hiſt fig. 14. 


iven b 
Abele ones, as now found, ate all fragments, conſiſting of 
from one to twenty-five joints. The matter or ſubſtance 


there6f when broken, is flint-like, of a dark ſhining politure, 
much ſofter, and eaſily corroded by an acid menttruum. 


They creep, like the cornu ammonis, in vinegar ; but al. 


ſtronger ſpirit, as of nitre, agitates them with ſome violence. 
See CORNU Anmonit. | ; | 
The protuberant parts repreſented under the top-joint of the 
firſt figure ate not found in all; but only in thoſe which are 
deep-jointed.---They are always five in number. Dr. Litter 
calls them wyers; and compares them to the antenne of 
lobſters. Dn ee | 
It is controverted among naturaliſts, to what ſpecies of bo- 
dies the aſtroites, trochites, entrochi, &c. are to be refer- 
red? Some will have them native ſtones, others rock plants, 
and others petrifactions of plants. See Sorxk. See allo 
alſo PETRIFACTION, SPAR, T'ROCHITES, &c. 
ASTROLABE, AsTROLABIUM, was originally uſed for a 
ow or aſſemblage of the ſeveral circles of the ſphere, in 
their proper order and ſituation with reſpect to each other. 
See CIRCLE, and SPHERE. 
The ancient aſtrolabes appear to have been much the ſame 
with our armillary ſpheres. See ARMILLARY. 
The firſt and moſt celebrated of this kind was that of Hip- 
parchus, which he made at Alexandria, the capital of Egypt, 
and lodged in a ſecure place, where it ſerved for divers altro- 
nomical operations.--- Ptolomy made the fame uſe of it; 
but as the inſtrument had ſeveral inconveniencies, he bethought 
himſelf to change its figure, though perfectly natural and a- 
greeable to the doctrine of the ſphere; and to reduce the 
whole aſtrolabe upon a plane ſurface, to which he gave the 
denomination of planiſphere, See PLANISPHERE.--- Hence, 
ASTROLABE, is uſed among the moderns for a planiſphere; or 
a ſtercographic projection of the circles of the ſphere upon 
the plane of ſome great circle thereof. See PROJECTION, and 
TEREOGRAPHIC. 
he uſual planes of projection are that of the equinoQial, 
the eye being ſuppoſed in the pole of the world; that of the 
meridian, the eye being ſuppoſed fit the point of inter ſection 
of the equinoctial and horizon; and that of the horizon. 
Stotffler, Gemma Frifius, and Clavfus, have treated at large 
of the aſtrolabe.— For a further account of the nature and 
kinds hereof, Sce the article PLANISPRERE. .' 
ASTROLABE *, or Sea ASTROLABE, more patticularly denotes 
an inſtrument chiefly uſed for taking the altitude of the pole, 
the ſun, or ſtarè, at ſea. See ALTITUDE. xk. 
® The word is formed from the Greek #59e, & Rar, and aauc 
$6, capie, I take.— The Ar. bs call it in their tongue, afhay- 


lab; a word formed by cotruption from the common Greek 


them have endeavoured to Rive it an 


name: though ſome 
nerally 4at 


Arabic original. But the learned are 
the Arabs borrowed both the tame 
ment from the Greeks. Naſſireddin 'Thouſi has a treatife in 


| 5 being afterwards termed- 
hey only differ from /typrics, in degree of efficacy. See 


e. 
To this laſt 


that 
the uſe of the inſtru⸗ 

*2* thefe to be the Parc, the deſtinies, I 
which preſide at our births, and diſpoſe of our future tate 


_ *'ere& a theme or horoſco ; th 
at that point of time; and hence, by conſidering their de 


may pals freely R both the fights F and G; th whic 
caſe the edge of the label cuts the altitude in 
N „ 008 o B01 
The aftrolabe, though how gto n into ſafe, is at leaſt equal 
to any of the other inſtruments uſed for taking 'the altitud 
at ſea; &ſpecially between the tropics, When the fun come 
near the zenith.-=-"There are a great matty other. uſes of t 
aftrolabe ; whereof Clavius, Henrion, &c. have wrote eutir 
F 5 ? CT, 
AST ROLOE(PAL fate. See the article Fa rr. 
ASTROLOGY *, Asr&otvcta, the art of foretelling futu 
events, from the aſpects, poſitions, and influences of the hea- 
venly bodies. See AsyEcT; INFLUENCE, Oe. 
® The word is compounded of the Greek rue, ſtar. and->0- 
Ves, diſcourſe; whence, in the literal ſenſe of the name, a- 
Fro ſhould ſignify no more than the dastrine or ſcience of 
" the flars; whi read was its original acceptatian, and 


We 


AS T 


mado cho ancient 4frlogy; though, in curſe of « 
teration has aroſe ; that which — 


aftr onomy. See ATR open 
Aſtrology may be divided into two | U. 
1 Rranchees, aua and ju 


Focke former belang the predicting of natural 

te changes of weather, winds, ſtorms, hurzican we; 3, 

floods, carthquakes, c. Sce Narouran, Sce oc, a, 

unn, Wine, Ram, Huxaicarus, Tuxvapzs, Lange: 
| b, 


an at, 


part our countryman Goad chief! _ 
two volumes of aftrelogy; wherein he — dan hy 
tions may be foretold, and an infinity of — © 
2 from the contemplation of the ſtars.— Accordin ou 

endeavours to account for the diverſity of ſeaſons — 6, 


different ſituations and habitudes of the planers, from thei 


retrograde motions ; the number of fixed ſtars in the conttel- 


—_ Se. | 
his art properly belongs to phyfiology, or naturai pk; 

| "BY Philoſoph 
and is only to be deduced a poſteriori from j 
22 | NR 4 e 
ts foundation and merits the reader may gather 8 
3 have * Ar the articles Ala, 5 — woke 

THER, Fig, LicuT, Couzr, PLanetr, M 

dd, e | 2 | 91982 5 » Macnarau, Ez. 

or this aſtrology, Mr. Boyle has a juſt apology in his 27 
of the Air. Generation and corruption — — 
motion, and raretaction and condenſation the mean ones; he 
thews that the effluvia of the heavenly bodies, as we find 
them immediately contribute to the latter, mult alſo have 4 
mediate influence on the former; and conſequently all phy- 
tical bodies be affected thereby. See GensnatiON . 
TION, ReATAcriox, CONDENSATION, (7c. ; 

It is evident, that the properties of moilture, heat, cold, &. 
employed by nature to produce the two great etfects of te- 
fact: on and condenſation almoſt wholly depend on the courſe 
motion, poſition, Sc. of the heavenly bodies. And it is allo 
clear that every planet mult have its own proper light, di 
ſtiuct trom that of any other: light not being à bare vitidle 


quality, but endued with its ſpecific power. The ſun, we 


know, not only ſhines on all the planets, but by his genid 
warinth calls forth, excites, and raiſes the motions, properties, 
Sc. peculiar to them; and his rays mult ſhare or receive ſome- 
What of the tincture thereof; and thus tinged be again retictted 
into the other parts of the world, and particularly the adjacent 
bodies of the planetary ſyſtem. W hence, according to the an- 
gle the planets make with that grand luminary, and the degree 
wherein they are enlightened, either by his direct ot his oblique 
rays, together with their diitance and ſituation in reſpec ot 
Our cartn; the power, effects, or tinctures, proper to each, 
mult de tranſmitted hitherto, and have a greater or lels effect! 
on ſublunary things.--- See Mead de imperio ſolis 5 lance, &c. 


Judiciary, or Judicial AsTROLOGY, which is what we com- 


monly call aſtrology, is that which pretends to foretel moral 
events; z.e. ſuch as have a dependence on the tree will aa 
agency ot man; as it that were directed by rhe itars. See Wit, 
AcTion, Oe. 

'T he proteſſors hereof maintain, That the heavens are one 
great volume, ot book, wherein God has wrote the biltory 
ot the world; and in which every man may read his oun 


„ fortune, and the tranfaQions of his time.---The art, lay 
they, had its riſe from the ſame hands as «ſfrowemy itlelt: 


f. while the ancient Aſſyrians, whoſe ſerene unclouded 5d 
* favoured their celeſtial obſervations, were intent on tri 
d cing the paths and periods of the heavenly bodies; the) 
© diſcovered a conſtant ſettled relation or analogy, between 


them and things below]; and hence were led to conclude, 
ſo much talked oi, 


v * 


See Pac, DzTiny, FATE, Oc. 


% The laws therefore of this relation being aſcertained by # 
. © ſeries of obſervatians, and the ſhare each planet has there- 
in; by knowing the preciſe time of any perſon's nativ 


they were enabled, from their knowledge in aſtronom], to 
of the fituation of the planets, 


grees of power and influence, and how each was eite, 
e ſtrengthened or tempered by other; to compute W 


hat mul! 


be the reſult thereof, See Hoxoreors, Naxrivirr, Horst, 


ofeffors;'is the making of calendars or alma 
See dn, an ALMAWAC; | : *% 5 
Judicial aſtro/ogy is commonly ſaid to have been inven 
Chaldza, dent tranſmitted to the Egyptians, Greeks, 
to 


| will have Egyptian ori- 
gh ſome Ao the * 


Co <1 15 | | a 1 
Thus the aſtrologers.— But the chief province now remaining 
to the Leer ; 


edicts of the emperors to expel em out of the city. 


Add, toar the Bramins, who introduced and pradtiſed thisr 
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Indians have hereby made themſelves the arbiters [| ** refide till in the heavens, waiting the deſtined time, when? 
ca d evil hours, which gives them a vaſt authority: 2 deſcending upon the earth, 1 roduce ſuch an effe F 
— 5 are conſulted as oracles; and they have taken care never | 4 Or is it infuſed into the infant himſelf; ſo that being cheriſh” 
= Lell their anſwers but at good rates. See BRACHMAN. Pens ed, and gradually growing up together with him, it burſts 
The ſame ſuperſtition has prevailed in more modern ages and i forth at the appointed time, and fulfils what the ſtars had 
nations. TheFrench hiſtorians remark, that in the time of 4 Ben it in charge? perth in the heavens it cannot; in 

ueen Catherine de Medicis, 4/tro/ggy was in fo much vogue, 42 depending immediately on a certain contiguration of 

— moſt inconfiderable thing was not to be done without] G the ſtars, when that is changed, the offe& connected with 

conſulting the ſtars. And in the 72 of king Henry III. and It mult ceaſe, and a new, perhaps a contrary one, take 

IV. of France, the predictions of aſtrologers were the common] place. What vepalitory then have you for the former 

theme of the court converſation. | 8 Pome to remain in, till the time come for his delivery? 
inant humour in that court was well rallied by f you ſay it inheres or reſides 


is predominan 
Da in his Argenss, lib. II. on occafion of an aſtrolcer, 
to inſtruct king Henry in the event of a 
war then threatned by the faction of the Guifes. 
« You maintain, fays Barclay, that the circumſtances of life 
« and death . on the place and influence of the cele- 
« ſtial bodies, at the time when the child firſt comes to light; 
« and yet own that the heavens revolve with ſuch vaſt rapi- 
« dity, that the fituation of the ſtars is conſiderably changed 
« in the leaſt moment of time. What ecrtainty then, can 


Barcla 
who wo undertook 


« there be in your art; unleſs you ſuppoſe the midwives con- 


« {tantly careful to obſerve the clock; that the minute of time 
« may be conveyed to the infant as we do his patrimony ? 
« How often does the mother's danger prevent this care ? 
« and how many are there who are. not touched with this 
« ſuperſtition ? But ſuppoſe them watchful to your wiſh : if 
« the child be long in delivery ; if, as is often the caſe, a 
« hand or the head come firſt, and not be immediately fol- 
« lowed by the reſt of the body ; which ſtate of the ſtars 
« is to determine for him ? that, when the head made its ap- 
« pearance ; or when the whole body was diſengaged? Iſay 
« nothing of the common errors of clocks, and other time 
« keepers, ſufficient to elude all your cares, * 
« Again, why are we to regard only the ſtars at his nativity, 
and not thoſe rather which ſhone when the feetus was anima- 
ted in the womb? and why muſt thoſe ethers be excluded 
« which preſided while the body remained tender, and fuſ- 
« ceptible of the weakeſt impreſſion, during geſtation ? 

« But ſetting this aſide ; and ſuppoſing, withal, the face of 
« the heavens accurately known : whence ariſes this domi- 
nion of the ſtars over our bodies and minds, that they muſt 
« bethearbiters of our happineſs, our manner of life, and death? 
« Were all thoſe who went to battle, and died together, 
« born under the ſame poſition of the heavens? and when 
« a ſhip is to be caſt away, ſhall it admit no paſſengers but 
« thoſe doomed by the ſtars to ſuffer ſhipwreck ? or rather, 
edo not perſons born under every planet go into the com- 
« bat, ot aboard the veſſel ; and thus, notwithſtanding the diſ- 
« parity of their birth, periſh alike? Again all who were born 
« under the ſame — of the ſtars do not live or die 
« in the ſame manner. Are all who were born at the ſame 
« time with the king, monarchs ? or are they all eyen alive 
« atthis day? view M. Villeroy, here; nay view your ſelf: 
« were all that come into the world with him as wiſe and 


in the infant, not to o- 
wn to manhood ; the anſwer 
ore prepoſterous than the former: for this, in the in- 
4 ance of a ſhipwreck, you muſt fuppaſe the cauſe wh the 
„ Winds riſc, and the ſhip is leaky, or the pilot, through ig- 
% norance of the place, runs on a ſhoal or à rock. the 
farmer is the cauſe of the war, that impoveriſhes hit f 


© or of the favourable ſeaſon which brings Hit © 
« Feel . 85 Him a plentequs 
ou much of the event of a few prediction zieh 
©* conſidering the multitude of thoſe y uf art Ra bY d, 
© plainly confeſs its impertinency.—A million of decent ns 
* are induſtriouſly hidden and forgot in favour of ſome eight 
dor ten which bave ſucceeded. Out of ſo many conjec- 
* tures it muſt be preternatural if ſome did not hit; and it 
© is certain, that conſidering you only as gueſſers, there is 


no room to boaſt you have been ſucceſsful therein. Do 
* you know what fate awaits France in this war; and yet 
id not 

Pf 


* perate on him till he be grown t 


«Kim 
cc ſt 


dare not apprehenſive what ſhall befall your ſelf ? 
N | hs 

you forelce the oppoſition I was this day to make you 
* you can ſay whether the king ſhall yanquiſh his enemies; 
** find out firſt, whether he will believe jou.“ 


ASTRONOMICAL, fomething that relates to aſtrovoyry. 
See ASTRONOMY. | 
ASTRONOMICAL Calendar. CALENDAR. 
ASTRONOMICAL Characters. | CHARACTER, 
ASTRONOMICAL Column. See the JCoLUMN. 
ASTRONOMICAL Horizon. [articles YHoRizoN. 
ASTRONOMICAL Hours. HovuRs. 
ASTRONOMICAL Month. MoxTH. | 
ASTRONOMICAL Obſervations. See COELESTIAL Obſerva- 
tons. 


The aſtronomical obſervations of the ancients, among which 
thoſe of Hipparchus make a principal figure, are preſerved 
by Ptolemy in his almageſt. See ALMAGEST. | 

In the year 880, Albategni, a Saracen, applied himſelf to the 
making of obſervations : in 1457, Regiomontanus undertook 
the province at Norimberg ; and his diſciples J. Wernerus, 
and Ber. Waltherus, continued the ſame from 1475 to 1504. 
Their obſervations were publiſhed together in 1544. — In 
1509, Copernicus, and after him the landgrave of bellt, with 
his aſſiſtants Rothmannus and Byrgius, obſerved; and after 
them Tychd, at Uranibourg, from 1582 to 1601. — All the 
obſervations hitherto rehearſed, together with Tycho's ap 


« virtuous as he; or all born under your own ſtars, aſtrolo- 
ers like you? if a man meet a robber, you will ſay h 
vas doomed to periſh by a robber's hand; but did the ſam 
« ſtars which, when the traveller was born, ſubjected him t 
« the robber's ſword ; did they likewiſegive the robber, who 
perhaps was born long before, a power and inclination to 
„kill him? for you will allow it as much owing to the (tar 
. that the one kills, as that the the other is killed. And whe 
n man is overwhelmed by the fall of a , did the wall 
J become faulty becauſe the ſtars had doomed him to di 
thereby; or rather, was not his death owing to this, tha 


ratus of inſtruments, are contained in the H:/tor:a Cwleſtis, 
publiſhed in 1672, by order of the emperor Ferdinand. Soon 
after, Hevelius, with a (till more magnificent and better con- 
trived apparatus of inſtruments, deſcribed in his Machina Cæ- 
leſtis, began a courſe of obſervations. It is objected to him 
that he only uſed plain fights, and could never be brought to 
take the e of teieſcopic ones; which occaſioned 
Dr. Hook to write animadverſions on Hevelius's inſtruments, 
printed in 1674; wherein he diſpiſes them on account of their 
inaccuracy : but Dr. Halley, who at the inſtance of the Royal 
Society went over to Dantzick in the year 1679, to inſpect 


2 the walls were faulty? The ſame may be ſaid with regar his inſtruments ; approved of their juſtneſs, as well as of the 
2 to bonoury and employs : becauſe the ſtars that ſhone at aj cbſeryations made with them. See SIGHTS. 
- man's nativity promiſed him preferment, could thoſe have Jer. Horrox, and Will. Crabtree, two of our own country- 
1 an influence over other perſons not born under them, by] men, are famous for their obſervations from the ears 1635 
f whoſe luffrages he was to riſe ? or how do the ſtars at one] to 1645.—They were followed by Flamſtead, Ca ini the fa- 
* dirth annul or ſet aſide the contrary influences of o-] ther and ſon, Halley, de la Hire, Roemer, and Kirchius.— 
„ ther pm N Gone at the birth of ome ? See further under the articles OBSERVATORY, CATALOGUE, 
a 18 ing the reality of all the plan paw- 7 | 1 
ha — as the dn e an Ada of ES wi the ASTRONOMICAL Place, of a ſtar or planet, is its longitude, or 
ka — rays, has not the ſame effad on all; but ſome things are | lace in the ecliptic, reckoned from the beginning of Aries, 
5 See thereby, as clay; others, ſoftned, as wax; ſome] in conſequentia, or o the natural order of the ſigns. 
« eds cheriſhed, Others deſtroyed; the tender herbs feorch-] See PLace, Loxertupe, We. 
Sup, Others ſecured by their coarſer juice: ſo, where ſa] ASTRONOMICAL Quadrant. See the article QUADRANT. 
« Many different children are born xr, like a field tilled ſo] ASTRONOMICAL £:ng-dial. See RixG-DIAL. . 
2 — different ways, according to the various health, habi-| ASTRONOMICALS, a name uſed by ſome writers for ſexa · 
« fe? and temperament of the parents, the celeſtial in- geſimal fraQtions ; on account of their uſe in aſtronomicaſ cal- 
0 — muſt operate differently. If the genĩus be ſuitable and] culatious. See SEXAGESIMAL. 
b — it muſt predominate therein: if contrary, it will As rR ONO AL Tables. See the article TABLE. 
* _ corret it. 80 that to foretel the life and manners of ASTRONOMICAL Teleſcope. See the article TELESCOPE. 
4 3 child, you are not only to. look into . but ' ASTRONOMICAL Tine. See the article TIME. 
— — into the fortune which attended the preg- ASTRO ICAL The: 2 the L TEAK: 5 | 
- . 5 1 . E Ravi In 
« inacceſſible. a thouſand other circumſtances "oC 7 ALIRON | o 5 


Further, does the . 4122 7 ä . 
2 the power that portends the new»born in- 
2 = a life, for inſtance, of forty years; or perhaps & vio- 
at thirty ; does that power, I ay, ure and 


MY *, ASTRONOMIA, the doctrine of the 


* 


vens, and the phenomena thereof. See HExAVEx. - 
$ The word is compounded of the Greek «rng, ftar, and vojuors 


* law, rule. 


h | 
Er 


Aftrontiny 


AST 


- webecomeacquainted with the celeſtial bodies, their magni- 


tudes, motions, diſtances, periods, eclipſes, c. See 


THEMATICS. : 
Some underſtand the word aſtronomy in a more extenſive ſenſe ; 
including under it the theory of the univerſe, and the prima- 


ry 
of 


NATURE, Tc. 


laws of nature: in which ſeiiſe it rather ſeems a branch] 


phyſics than of mathematics. See Pürsics, SYSTEM, 


The heavens may be conſidered two ways; either as they ap- 
| pear to the naked ſenſe, or as they are diſcovered by the un- 
_derſtanding ; and hence aſtronomy is divided into two bran- 


p Fher, 1 and theorical. 5 
erical ASTRONOMY. 2 , PHERICAL. 
4 eorical ASTRONOMY. See the article THEORICAL:. 


The invention of aſtronomy has been variouſly aſſigned; and 
" ſeveral petſons, ſeveral nations, and ſeveral ages have laid 
claim to it.—From the accounts given us by the ancient hi- 
ſtorians, it appears that kings were the firſt inventors and cul- 


tivators of it ; 


= 
e 


. # 


his, at leaſt, is pretty evident, that it was known to thoſe 
nations long before it came into Greece: agreeably to which, 
Plato tells us, it was 4 Barbarian who firſt obſerved the hea- 
venly motions z to which he was led by the clearneſs of the 
weather in the ſummer ſeaſon ; as in Egypt and Syria, where 
the ſtars are conv ſeen, there being no rain or clouds to 


interrupt the proſpe 


And the want of this clearneſs of at- 


moſphere the ſame author lays down as the reaſon why the 
Greeks came ſo late to the knowledge of gſtronomy. 


logy 


The generality of writers fix the origin of aſtronomy and aſtro- 


in Chaldæa; and accordingly among the ancients we find 


the word Chaldean frequently uſed for aſtronomer. — Some 
chuſe to attribute the invention tothe ancient Hebrews; and 
ſome, even, to the firſt men; building on the authority of 
2838 and of what he mentions about Seth's pillars.— The 


it 


appear ſcarcely probable to others, in regard they 


uſſulmans, with ſome Jews, as well as Chriſtians, aſcribe 
to Enoch, and other Orientals to Cain. But theſe opinions 


nd no 


terms of aſtronomy in the language of thoſe firſt people, that 
is, in the Hebrew language; which, on the contrary, are 
very frequent in the Chaldee: though it. muſt be owned we 
have ſomething of this kind in Job, and the books of So- 
lomon. ; 45 

We do not know whether it is worth noting, that Rudbeck, in 


his Atlantica, maintains aſtronomy to have been invented by the: 


Swedes: his reaſons are, the 2 diverſity in the length of 


th 
pl 


one of its extremes: a concluſion which the Chaldæans, 
and other inhabitants of the middle parts of the globe, had 


e days in that country, which muſt naturally lead the peo- 
e to conclude the earth round, and that they lived near 


no eaſy way of coming at. The Swedes, adds our author, 
prompted hereby to enquire further into the great oppoſition 
of ſeaſons, ſoon diſcovered that the ſun bounds his progreſs 
by a certain ſpace in the heavens, &5c.—But we have no hi- 
ſtorical facts to ſupport this reaſoning, which at beſt only 


oves that the thing might be ſo. 


r 

By Porphyry's account, 2ſtronomy muſt have been of a very 
ancient ſtanding in the eaſt; for he tells us, that when Baby- 
lon was taken by Alexander, there were brought thence cœ- 
leſtial obſervations, for the ſpace of 1903 years, which there- 
fore muſt have commenced within 115 years of the flood, or 
fifteen years of the building of Babel. —Epigenes, according 


to 


Pliny, affirmcd that the Babylonians had obſervations of 


720 years, engraven on bricks.—Achilles Tatius aſcribes the 
invention of aſtronomy to the Egyptians ; and adds, that their 
knowledge therein was engraven on columns, and by that 


means tranſmitted to polterity. 


* 


From the Egytians, aſtronomy is commonly ſuppoſed to 
have paſſed to the Greeks : Laertius tells us, that Thales, firſt, 


22 


about the ninetieth Olympiad, and after him 


Eudoxus and 


ythagoras, travelled into Egypt, to be inſtructed herein; 


and that this laſt, in particular, living in a cloſe community 
with the Egyptian prieſts for ſeven years, and being initiated 
into their religion, was here let into the true ſyſtem of the uni- 
verſe ; which he. afterwards taught in Greece and Italy.— 
He was the firſt, among the Eutopeans, who taught that the 
earth and planets turn round the ſun, which ſtands immove- 


able in the center; that the diurnal motion of the ſun and 


fixed ſtars, is not real but apparent, ariſing from the earth's 
motion round its own axis, &fc. See PYTHAGOREAN. 


Yet Vitruvius repreſents the introduction of aſtronomy 


into 


Greece ſomewhat differently; maintaining, that Beroſus, a 
Babylonian, brought it thither immediately from Babylon it- 


ſelf ; and 

- Plin. ib. J. c. 
ful 8 
mnaſiu Wuün 2 
"be, with the EOS of the Chaldee hiſtories, 
deen before Alexander. PTL 1 
After Pythagoras, aſtronomy ſunk 


opened an aſtronomical ſchool in the ifland of Cos. 
. c. 37. adds, that in conſideration of his wonder- 
the Athenians erected him a ſtatue in“ the 


he muſt have 


into neglect; moſt of the 


thus, Belus, king of Aſſyria; Atlas, king of | 
Mauritania ; and Uranus, king of the country ſituate on 
ſhore of the Atlantic ocean, are ſeverally recorded, as 
8 to whom the world owes this noble ſcience. 


| 


gilded tongue. — If this Beroſus be the] 


is properly amixed mathematical ſcience, wheteby 


A-t 


by the greateſt princes.— Alp 


ASTRONOMY is ſometimes divided, with reſpect 


died A. D. 147, in his . 
r 


us and his ſcholar Regiomontanus, 
clipſes, 
liſhed in Latin in 1537, 


* 


cœleſtial obſetvations brought from Babylon, were loſt 


it was but a very ſmall number that Ptolem 
was able to retrieve.— However, ſome few of his followers 


continued to cultivate aſtronomy; amon : 

_ Cs Sang 1 6 dere, were Philo- 
t length, thoſe patrons of learning, the Ptol 3 

Egypt, founding - an academy. of ft otemys, kings of 


0 at Al; ; 
there aroſe ſeveral eminent aſtronomers from the —＋ 


ticularly Hipparchus, who, according to Plin 
what would: — deen a great work Sov for 4 Sie 


chieve, viz. to number the ſtars, and leave 
inheritance to poſterity: he foretold the — mnp e 
* — — — and on his obſervations is found. 
oble work of Ptolemy, intitled yusyaay 
CATALOGUE, Sc. 19 eprom eorlegir. dee 
The Saracens, on their conqueſt of Egypt, 
aſtronomy, which they carried with them out of Africa into 
pain; and by this means aſtromomy, after along exile, was at 
length introduced a freſh into Europe, ] 
From this time, aſtronomy began to improve v 
bly; being cultivated by the 1 enius's 
0 


z arid 


» In his time 


got a tinctute or 


conſidera- 
| and patronized 
by the gre: nſus, King of Caſtile, enri 
it with thoſe tables which till bear his — dee — 
Copernicus re-eſtabliſhed the ancient Pythagorean ſyſtem : and 
Tycho Brahe publiſhed a catalogue of 770 fixed, tar from 
his own obſervations. See COoPERNICAN, STAR, e. 
Kepler, from Tycho's labours, ſoon after diſcovered the true 
theory of the world; and the phyſical laws by which the hea- 
— 4. bodies move. See PLANET, PERIOD, GRAvitariON, 
c. 
Galileo fitſt introduced teleſcopes into aſtronomy, and by their 
means diſcovered the ſatellites of Jupiter; the various phaſes 
of Saturn, the-mountains of the moon, the ſpots. in the ſun, 
and its revolution about its axis. See TELEScOPE, SATEL- 
LITE, Moon, MAcuLE, e. 
Add, that Hevelius, from his own curious obſervations, fur- 
niſhed 2 catalogue of fixed ſtars, much more complete than 
Tycho s.-Huygens and Caflini diſcovered the ſatellites of $a- 
turn and his ring.—And Gaſſendus, Horrox, Bullialdus, 
Ward, Ricciolus, Gaſcoign, &c. each contributed very con- 
ſiderably to the improvement of aſtronomy. See Saum, 
RN, ELL TI, MicRoMETER, &.. 
he immortal Newton firſt demonſtrated from phyſical con- 

ſiderations, the great law that regulates all the heavenly mo- 
tions, ſets bounds to the planets orbs and determines their 
greateſt excurſions from'the ſun, and their neareſt approaches 
to it. It was he firſt taught the world whence aroſe that con- 
ſtant and regular proportion obſerved by both primary and ſe- 
condary planets, in their circulation round their central bo- 
dies; and their diſtances compared with their periods.— He 
has given us'a new theory of the moon, which accurately 
anſwers all her inequalities, and accounts for them from the 
laws of gravity and mechaniſm. See NEWTONIAN. See 
alſo ATTRACTION, Moon, Tipe, Ge. | 

Dr. Halley obliged the world with the Htronomy, of comet, 
and with a catalogue of the ſtars in the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
and continues ſtill a benefa&or to 2 by his obſet va 
tions: to which it may be added, that he has in the preſs, 1 
new ſet of aftronomical tables more accurate, it - "prom 
than any yet publiſhed. See Comer, TABLE, E&c. 


Mr. Flamſtead upwards of forty years watched the motions 


of the ſtars; and has given us a great number of curious ob 
ſervations-of the ſun, moon, and planets ; beſides a noble ci 
talogue of 3000 fixed ſtars; which is more than double the 
number in that of Hevelius.—Nothing now ſeem'd wanting 
to aſtronomy, but an univerſal and compleat theory of the ca 
leſtial phœnomena, explained according to their true motion 
and phyfical cauſes, which has been performed by Dr. Gre- 
gory. See CENTRIPETAL, CENTRIFUGAL, G. 
to its diftc- 
rent ſtates, into eu and old. 
Ancient aſtronomy is ſuch as the art ſtood under Ptolemy, 2c 
his followers; with all the apparatus of ſolid orbs, epicyclc, 
excentrics, deferents, trepidations, &'c. See PTOLEMAI: 
See alſo HEAVEN, EPICYCLE, Ce. h 
The ancient aftronomy is delivered by Claud. Ptolemy, Ih“ 
| SurreZts ; wy rr A T. 
into Arabic; and by G. Trapezuntius into Latin. u. 
pitome of it, for the uſe of learners, was made by Purbact:” 
in 1550; . 
their magnitudes, ©" 
- 1 the Arab, 
C ſtars, pub 


whole doctrine of the heavenly motions, 
Se. — On the model hereof, Albate 
compiled another work, on the knowledge of 


4 [ * 24 6 | T 1 ernicus; 
New N ſuch as the art has been ſince 22. ks 


by whom thoſe fictitious machines were thrown 


conſtitution of the heavens redueed to more ſimple, 1 7 


4 . * . , ”Y alſo 
and Certain principles. See |COPERNICAN. See 
. STEM, SUN, EARTH, PLANET, ORBIT, ec. See a0 


SpHERE, GLOBE, e. 1 
— delivered by Copernicus in his fixbo0k 
of Cwleſtial Revolutions, publiſhed about the year 1 566; 
in, by retrieving Pythagoras's and Philolaus's 


where- 


dogma of the 
oe motion 


ASYLUM *, Aouavy, a ſanctuary, or place of refuge, where a 


on arth, he laid the foundation of a juſter ſyſtem. 
mo — a of the motions of . publiſhed 10 


in. in lieu of the circular orbits admitted by all 
1609; Aronommers, he propoſed the elliptic theory; which, 
_ epitome of the Copernican aſtronomy, publiſhed in 1635, 
* lied to all the planets.— Iſh. Bu lialdus's Aſtronomi a 
= —5 publiſhed in 1645, wherein he endeavoured to a- 
— Kepler's theory, and render the calculus more exact 
mY eometrical: Ge errors committed by Bullialdus 
8 > ointed out by Dr. Seth Ward, in his Inquiry into the 
Philolaic aſtronomy, Inquiſitio in aſtronomie Ph; olaice funda- 
p34 publiſhed in 1653 3 and corrected by himſelf in his 
Funden, of the Philolaic aſtronomy more clearly explained, in 
6 — Ward's Aſtronomia geometrica, publiſhed in 1 656 ; 
Nen a geometrical method is propoſed of computing the 
nlanets motions ; though not conſiſtent with the true laws 
'f their motions eſtabliſhed by Kepler. The ſame was pro- 
ſed the year following by the count de Pagan. Thetruth 
C Kepler himſelf does not ſeem to have been ignorant there- 
* but rather choſe to ſet it aſide, as finding it contrary to na- 


ture Vin. Wing's Aſtronomia Britannica, publiſhed in 1669; 


the precepts in practical aſtronomy, well ac com- 
—＋ the — of learners.— Newtog's Aſtronomia 
Britannica, publiſhed in 1657; and Street's Aſtronomia Caroli- 

in 1661 ; both upon Ward's hypotheſis. — 

In Ricciolus's Almageſtum novum, publiſhed in 1651, we 
have the ſeveral hypotheſes of all the aſtronomers, ancient 
45 well as modern. And in Dr. Gregory's Elementa aſtro- 
wnie phyſice & geometrice, in 1702, the whole modern a- 
ſtronomy us founded on the diſcoveries of Copernicus, Kep- 
ler, and Sir Iſaac Newton. The marrow of the old aftro- 
nom is given by Tacquet, and of the new Toru by 
Whiſton in his Prælectiones aſtronomicæ, in 1707.— For novices 
in the art, Mercator's Inſtitutione: ney, publiſhed in 
1676; which contains the whole doQtrine, both according to 
the ancients and moderns; and Dr. Keill's Introductio ad veram 
eftronomiam, in 1718, which only takes in the modern, are 
the beſt calculated. 


criminal who ſhelters himſelf is deemed inviolable, and not 
to be may by any officer of juſtice. See Reyvor, Pri- 

VLEGE, 8 Ee, 192 4 * was 
® The word is Greek aovaey, compounded of the privatire par- 
ticle a, and ovace, I take out, or I hurt, becauſe no perſon 


wherein, going on Bullialdus's principles, he gives juſt ex- 


could be taken out of an a(j{zm without ſacrilege. Sec Sa- 


ennie. " 
The firſt las was eftabliſhed at Atheny, by the deſcendents 
e fury of his ene- 


of Hercules, to ſhelter themſelves from 
mies. See HERAcL &. 2 | * 
Ide * altars, ſtatues, and tombs of heroes, were, an- 
cently, the ordinary retreat of thoſe who found themſelves 
wporiev'd by the rigous of the laws, or oppreſſed by the vio- 
lence of tyrants : but of all others, temples were held the 
molt ſacred and inviolable refuge. It was ſuppoſed that the 
hog upon them to puniſh the criminal who thus threw 
elf upon them; and it had been a great impiety in man 
to take vengeance Out of the hands of the immortals. See 
ALTAR, TAE, Ton, STATUE, &c. 8 3.41 
The lſraelites had their cities of refuge, which were of god's 
onn appointment; where the guilty, who had not commit- 
ted any deliberate crime, fo ſafety and protection.— As 
t the heathens, thex allowed zefuge and impunity, even to 
the vileſt and moſt agrant offenders, ſome-out of ſuperſtiti- 
d others for the ſake of pro ling their cities ; and it was 
"ks means, and with ſuc = re; Doug that Thebes, Athens, 
Le Rome, were firſt ſtocked.—We even tead of * 
Jons and Vienne among the ancient Gauls; and there are 


{me cx in Germany which til preſerve theancient right | 


| 


me on the medals of ſeveral ancient cities, particularly 
Am we meet the inſcription, AETAOI, to which is ad- 
IEPAT. For inſtance, TYPOY : IEPAS KAI AZTAOT. 
Piven ther. AE KAI AETAOT. —This quality of um was 
temp em, according to M. heim, in regard of their 
The 8 of the gods revered by them. 9. 
Diana of F lities have alſd deen given to deities: thus 
ed þ k Pheſus is called au —Ada that the camp form- 
al, dei and Remus, called 4) gr, and which aficr- 
lens, Ot nt a city, was a temple ereQted to the god Afy- 
in” Mperors Honorius and Theodofius ing the like 
7 e Churches, the biſhops and I hold of 
bounds 0. f gr territory, without which they, fixed the 
Datage 3 ſecular juriſdiction: and ſo well did they 
Une next N es, that conyents, in a little time, be- 
lins were in 2 ortreſſes; where the moſt glaring vil- 
eee 


il des | 1 5538 0 
chur $, at length, were extended not only to the 
ches and church vnd but alſo to the biſhops houſes, 


d not be removed without & legal 
an entire ſſion of the crime.—T he 


ennon Was, that they might not be obliged 


to live altogether in the churches, c. where ſeveral of the 
occaſions of life could not be decently performed; | 
But, at length, theſe aſy/a, or ſanctuaries, were alſo ſtripped 
of moſt of their immunities, in regard they ſerved to make 
guilt and libertinage more daring and bold-faced. In En- 
gland, particularly, they were entirely aboliſhed. See the 
article SANCTUARY: „ ep | 
ASYMMETRY *, A$YMMETRIA, a want of proportion, 


or correſpondence between the parts of a thing. See SyM- 
METRY. 


* The word is derived from the privative particle a, ovy, and 

eres, q. d. without meaſure. 
in mathematics, the term is particularly uſed for what we 
more uſually call i acommenſurability; which is when between 
two quantities there is no common meaſure : as, between 
the fide, and diagonal of a ſquare. In numbers, ſurd roots, 
as 2, Sc. are incommenſurable to rational numbers. See 
INCOMMENSURABLE, SQUARE, SuRD, c. 

ASYMPTOTE *, in geometry; a line which continually ap- 
proaches nearer and nearer to another, yet will never meet 
therewith, though indefinitely prolong See LINE. 

The word is compounided of the priyative particle a, ovy, with, 

and ee, I fall; g. 4. incoincident, or which never meet. 
Some Latin authors call theſe lines intact. 

Bertinus rehearſes divers ſorts of aſymptotes ; ſome ſtrait, o- 

thers curve; ſome concave, others convex, c. and further, 

propoſes an inſtrument to deſcribe them withal.— Though, 

K rictneſs, the term aſymprotes ſeems appropriated to right 

ines. 

ASYMPTOTES, then, ate properly right lines, which approach 

nearer and nearer to ſome curve, of which they are ſaid to 
be the aſymptorzes ; but which, though they and their curve 
were indefinitely continued, would never meet. See Curve. 


Aſymptotes may be conceived as tangents to their curves at an 
infinite diſtance. See TANGENT. 


Two curves are alſo ſaid to be aſymprotical, when they thus 


continually approach, without a poſſibility of meeting. 
Thus two paradola's, whoſe axes are in the ſame right line 
are aſymptotical to one another. | 


| bl 
Of curves of the ſecond kind, that is, the conic ſections, on- 
ly the hyperbola has aſymprozes, which are two in number, 
long ago demonſtrated by A Honius Pergzus. | 
All curves of the third kind have at leaſt one aſymptote, but 
they may have three; and all curves of the fourth kind may 
have four aſymptotes. See Cuxvx of higher kind. 
conchoid, cifloid, and logarithmic curve, though not 
reputed geometrical curves, have each alſo one aſymptore. 
See MECHANICAL, T RANSCENDENTAL, &c, | 
The nature of aſymptotes will be eaſily conceived N in- 
ſtance of the ptote of a conchoid.— Suppoſe MMAM, 
Se. (Tab. Analyſis, fig 1.) be a of a conchoid, C. its 
pole, and the right line BD, fo drawn that the parts QM, 
A, OM, Sc. of right lines drawn from the pole C, are 
ual to each other: then will the line BD be an aſymprote 
of the curve: becauſe the perpendicular MI, c. is ſhorter 
than MO, and MR than Sc. ſo that the two lines 
continually approach; yet the points M, Sc. and R, &«. 
can never cotncide, in regard there is ſtill a portion of aline 
to keep them aſunder ; which portion of a line is infinitely 
diviſible, and conſequently whe be diminiſhed infinitely c'er 
it become nothing. See DryBIBILITY, INFINITE, c. See 


ASYMPTOTES of the hyperbola, are thus deſcribed... Suppoſe a 
right line DE (Tab: Conics. fig. 20.) drawn through the ver- 
tex A of the hyperbola, x el to the ordinates Mm, and e- 
qual to the conjugate axes, viz. the part DA, and that AE 
to the ſemi-axis : then, two right lines drawn from the cen- 
tre C, of the h Pe Sent the points D and E, viz. 
the tight lines 2 and are aſympretes of the curve. 
If the hyperbola GMR, (fg. 12. 2 2.) be of any kind whoſe 
nature, with regard to the curve and its aſymprore, is expreſſ- 
ed by this general equation, x” y=24" +»; and the right line 
PM be drawn any where parallel to the aſympzoze CS, and 
the parallel PCOM, be compleated : this parallelo- 
gram is to fe hyperbolic ſpace PMGB, contained under 
the determinate line PM, the curve of the hyperbola GM 
indefinitely continued towards G, and the part PB of the 
aſymptote indefinitely continued the ſame way, as m—x is 
to : and ſo if m be greater than , the ſaid ſpace is ſquare- 
able; but when men, as it will be in the common hyper- 
bola, the ratio of the foregoing; parallelogram to that ſpace, 
is as O to 1; that is, the ſpace is infinitely greater than the 
parallelogram, and ſo cannot be had: and when is leſs 
than u, the parallelogram will be to the ſpace, as a negative 
number to a poſitive one, and the ſaid {pace is ſquareable, 
and the ſolid generated by the revolving of the indeter- 
minate ſpace EMOL about the aſymprote CE, is double 
of the cylinder generated þy the motion of 'the parallelo- 
gram PCOM about the axis CO. | 
ASYMPTOTZ. of 4 logarith N If MS. (fe: 33.) be? 
the. logarithmie curve, PR an ahmptote, PT the ſubtan- 
ent- and MP an ordinate; then will the indeterminate 
Ipace RPMS=PM APT; and the ſolid, generated by the 
rotation of this curve an aſymptote VP, will be & yp 
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ASYMPTOTIC Spaces. 


ATH 


a cylinder, whoſe altitude is equal to the length of the ſub- | 


tangent, and the ſemidiameter of the baſe equal to the ordi- 
V. See LOGARITHMIC. 
See HYPERBOLA. 


ASVYVNDET ON“, Arurde rer, a figure in grammar, imply- 


ing a defect, or want of conj unctions in a ſentence. See 
CON JUNCTION. 


The word is derived from the privative, & and ue 


colligo, I bind together. | 
As, in the inſtance, veni, vidi, vici, I came, I ſaw, I con- 
quered ; where the copulative et, and, is omitted: or in that 
of Cicero concerning Catiline, abiit, exceſſit, evaſit, erupit: 
or in that verſe of Virgil, ; | 
| Ferte citi flammas, date vela, impellite remos. 
Ahndetbn ſtands oppoſed to polyſyndeton, where the copula- 
tives are multiplied. See POLYSYNDETON. 


ATARAXV“, Araggtia, a term much uſed by the Sceptics, 


and Sto cs, to denote that calmneſs, and tranquillity of mind, 
and that firmneſs of judgment which ſets us free from any 
agitations or emotions ariſing from ſelf-opinion, and the 
knowledge we imagine our ſelves poſſeſſed of. Ste STOICS. 
The word is purely Greek, compounded of aTae, but, and 
gig, order. See ATAaxY. | 
In this ataraxy, they ſuppoſed the ſovergign good, or higheſt 
bliſs in this lite to conſiſt. Sce Sumi bonum. 


ATAX X“, ATaZz, a want of order or regularity. 


. 


* The word is compounded of the privative à and Tags, 
order. 


Ataxia is chiefly uſed in medicine, where the order of the] 


critical days, or other phznomena of a diſeaſe, is inverted. 
See CRITICAL, Ec. 
The phyſicians have frequent recourſe to an ataxy, or irre- 
gularity of the ſpirits, when at a loſs to account for any diſ- 
order in the body. The ſpirits, Dr. Drake obſerves, cing 
always at hand, are forced to bear the blame of a thouſan 
things they are innocent of. See SPIRIT. 
TCHIEVEMENT'*, in heraldry, the coat of arms of any 
perſon or family, duly marſhalled with its external orna- 
ments, as ſupporters, helmet, wreath, creſt and motto. See 
Coar, and ARMs. See alſo SUPPORTER, HELMET, &c. 
The word is formed of the French, achevement, finiſhing, 
conſummation, perfection. | 
Such are thoſe uſually hung out on the fronts of houſes af- 
ter the death of ſome conſiderable perſon; now corruptedly 
called hatchments. 


ATELLANZ, in antiquity, a kind of comic and ſatyric 


ATHAMADU LET“, or ATHEMADAULET, the prime "| 


A 


ieces, 
preſented on the Roman theatre ; ſomewhat leſs _— 
than the farces on the Engliſh ſtage, and yet leſs grave and 
ſerious than the Greek and Latin comedies. and tragedies. 
See COMEDY, I RAGEDY, SCENE, Ce. 
The atellane, or fabule atellane of the Romans, anſwered 
to the ſatyre among the Greeks. See SATYR, FABLE, &c. 
They were thus called from Atella, a city of Tuſcany, where 
they were firſt repreſented; and from whence on account 
of their mirth and humour, they were introduced into Rome. 
They became at length 10 licentious, and impudent, that 
the ſenate was obliged to ſuppreſs them. See SCENIC. 


chief miniſter in the Perſian empire. | 
* The word, according to Kempfer, is properly written in the 
Perſian athemaad daultth: according to Tavernier, athe- 
matdoulet : according to Sanſon, etmadoulet—Authors ſup- 
poſe it originally Arabic, and compounded of ;timade and 
daulet, that is, the truſt of majeſty ; or according to Taver- 
nier, the ſupport of riches, according to Kempfer, the prop 
and the court. 
The atbamadulet is much the ſame with the grand viſier in 
Turkey ; excepting that he has not the command of the ar- 
my, Which the viſier has. See VISIER. 
The athamadaulet is great chancellor of the kingdom, preſi- 
dent of the council, ſuperintendant of the finances; and has 
the charge of all foreign affairs. He is in effect vice- roy, or 
adminiſtrator of the kingdom: he iſſues the king's mandates, 
or orders, in this ſtile, Bende derga ali il alia etmadaulet, that 
is, I who am the ſupport of the power, the creature of this 
ort, the higheſt of all ports, &c. | 


ATHANASIAN Creed. See CREED, TRINITY, &c. 
| ATHANAT I', an order of ſoldiers among the ancient Per- 


ans. 
The word is originaly Greek, and fignifies immortal ; be- 
ing compounded of the nx. « and I&y&Tos, death. 
The Athanati were a body of cavalry, conſiſting of ten thou- 
ſand men, always compleat, becauſe, when any one of them 
died, ahother was immediately put into his place.—lIt was 
for this reaſon that they were called athanati by the Greeks, 
by the Latins immortales. | 
TH ANOR“, in chymiſtry, a large immoveable furnace, 
built of brick or earth, and covered with a tower a- top; pro- 
er to maintain a temperate and equable degree of heat for 
à conſiderable time. See FURNACE, HEAT, Cc. | 
| The word athanor is from the Arabs, who call an 
oven, tanneron, from the Hebrew N, tarnowr, an oven, or 
furnace; whence, with the additional particle a/, 113p9N> 
altannour, &c.—Others chuſe to derive the name the 
Greek Gate, immortal ; becauſe of its durable fire. 
The heat of the athaxor is intended or remitted by opening 


11 E 


of ſhutting 4 regiſter. See REGISTER.---[t is 
municate its heat by tubes or apertures at the ſid 


made to com. 


1 | e of | 
or fire-place, to ſeveral adjacent veſſels; by which — 


different operations are Carried on at the ſame ti 

. tl 0 
The athanor is alſo called piger Henricus, 1 
cauſe chiefly uſed in the ſlo wer. operation; and becauſe v 


ſlow Ha 


once filled with coals, it keeps burning a long —e 


the Greeks call it aunα n, q. d. giving no troubl 
not need to be continually attended.-—Iris alſo called the pee 
loſophical furnace, or res of arcana ; ſometimes Kerns c N 
mic us, Or : 
— 0 Jpagyriens, and popularly the tower furnace, furyu; 
ATHEIS T“, Ades, a perſon who denies the Deity: 

not believe the exiſtence of a God, nor a — | baba ky 
who has no religion, true nor falſe. See Gop Pz n 
DENCE, RELIGION. 1 * 

The word is derived from the privative a and 

In general, a man is ſaid to be an atheiſt who ö 
ing ſuperior to nature, that is, to men and the other ſenſibl; 
beings.in the world. See NATURE. : 
In this ſenſe, Spinoſa may be ſaid to be an atheiſt; and it!; 
an impropriety to rank him, as the learned commonly do, 3. 
mong defts; ſince he allows of no other God beſide nature 


is no atheiſt but allows of the exiſtence of the world and 
of his own in particular. See Sy1xos1$M. See alſo Exi. 
STENCE, SUBSTANCE, DEIST, &&c. 
Plato diſtinguiſhes three kinds of atheiſtt. Some, who deny 
abſolutely that there are any gods; others who allow the ex; 
ſtence of gods, but maintain that they do not concern them- 
ſelves with | 
others, who believe there afe gods, bur think they are eaſily 
appeaſed With a little prayer, or the like; and that they re- 
mit the greateſt crimes for the ſmalleſt ſupplication. See 
EeiCUREAN, Cc. 
ATHENZA, Aduraia, a feaſt of the ancient Greeks, held in 
honour of Minerva, who was called Ah. Sec Fear. 
Theſe were afterwards called Panathenea. Sec PaxArkk- 
NEA. | 
ATHENÆ UM“, in antiquity, a public place wherein the 
profeſſors of the liberal arts held their aſſemblies, the rheto- 
ricians declaimed, and the poets rehearſed their verſes. 
The word is Greek, and is derived from Athens, a earned 
city, where many of theſe aſſemblies were held ; or from 
the Greek name of Pallas, Adyyy, goddeſs of ſcience; in- 
_ __, . timating that Athenexm was a place conſecrated to Pallas, 
or ſet a-part for the exerciſes over which ſhe preſides. 
The athenea were built in form of amphitheatres ; and were 
all incompaſſed with ſeats, which Sidonius calls canei. Sce 
AMPHITHEATRE. | 
The three moſt celebrated athenea were thoſe at Athens, 2 
Rome, and at Lions; the ſecond of which, according to Au- 
relius Victor, was built by the emperor Adrian. 
AT HERO MA, Adu, in medicine, a kind of tumour, 
of a pappy conſiſtence, without pain, or diſcolouring the skin. 
See 2 
The atheroma is contained in a cyſtis or membranous bag; 


retains any dent after preiſure. See CrsT1s, and Ixcrs- 
TATED. | 


The atheroma is thus called from the Greek a, a kind of 


p or pulp which the matter of this tumour reſembles. It 

CO near a-kin to the Meliceris and Steatoma; and cured like 

them by ſection. See MELiCER1S, and STEATOMA. _ 

ATHLE TA“, in antiquity, perſons of ſtrength and agility 

diſciplined to pI in the public games. See GAME 
GYMNASTIC, Cc. 


® The word is originally Greek, afay7y; formed from 4820 


certamen combat ; whence alſo & 0A, the prize, or f 
a adjudged the victor. 50 
Under athlete were comprehended wreſtlers, boxers, runner 
leapers, throwers of the disk, and thoſe praQiſed in othet 
exerciſes exhibited in the Olympic, Pythian, and other | 
lemn ſports ; for the conquerors wherein there were eſtabli 
cd prixes. 5 
nated va, and by the Latins quinquertiones ; At | luc 
as profeſſed them all. See PENTATHLON. 
ATHLETIC Crown. See the article CROWN. 
ATIA. See the article ODio er Ara. 
ATLANTIC Ocean. See the article OCEAN. | 
ATLANTIS“, in antiquity, an iſland ſpoke of by Plato, at 
other writers, under fome extraordinary circumitances , — 
rendered famous by a controverſy among the moderns, c 
cerning its place and exiſtence. ey 
® The Atlantit took its name from Atlas, Neptune? 
ſon, who ſucceeded his father in the government thereof. 
The moſt diſtin& account of this celebrated country, 15 Ms 
us in Plato's Timers, and Critias ; which amounts, in ? 
words, to what follows.“ The Atlantis was a large 
d in the weſtern ocean, ſituate before, or oppoſite 10. 
& ſtraights of — of this iſland there wk 
« eaſy paſſage into ſo thers, which lay near 4 large © 
« tinent exceeding all Europe and Afia. Neptune = 
« jn this iſland, which he diſtributed among his ten 107”? 


or the univerſe, of which mankind makes a part; and there 


human affairs, and ſo deny a providence; and 


and does not give way when touched with the finger, not 


@ comm S4 @  TTvOu& r os * 


From the five uſual exerciſes, the arblete were alſo denomi 


22a , nos vp... 


8 


1 ſell the extremit of the iſlan 
g he younger language of the u ſignifies fertile, or 
i 1 = in ſheep. Ihe deſcendants of Neptune reigned 
EE from father to ſon, for a great number of generations, 
« ber?» order of pfimogenitufe, during the ſpace of 9000 
X 55 ke They allo poſſeſſed ſeveral other iflands ; and paſ- 
2 oY into Europe and Africa, ſubducd all Libya as far as 
12 + and all Europe to Aſia Minor. At length the iſland 
f wy under water; and for a long time after wards, th 
5 4 thereabouts was full of flats and ſhelves.” . . f 
The learned Rudbeek, Profeſſor, in the taiverſſy of Upſal, 
dye expreſs treatiſe intitled, Atlantica ſive Manheim, main- 
11 very ſtrenuoſſy, that Plato's Atlantis is Sweden and Nor- 
_ and attributes to his country, whatever the ancients have 
ed of their Atlantis, or Atlantic ifland.—But after the little 
l 4ement we have given of Plato's account, the reader will 
be ſurprized to find Sweden taken for the Atlantis; and accor- 
dingly, though Rudbeck's work be full of uricommon erudi- 
tion ide author paſſes for a viſionary in this point. 
Others will have America to be the Atlantis ; and hence in- 
for, that the new world was not unknown to the ancients: 
bat what Plato ſays, does by no means quadrate thereto— 
America ſhould rather ſeem to be the vaſt continent beyond 
e Atlantis, and the other iſlands mentioned by Plato. 
Kircher, in his Mandus ſubterranens, and Becman, in his 
Hiſtory of iſlands, cha 


opinion than that of udbeck.— The Atlantis according to 
them, was a large iſland extended from the Canaries to the 
4rores and theſe iſlands are the remains thereof not ſwal- 
lowed up by the ſea. See ISLAND. 
ATLAS, in architecture, is a name 22 to thoſe figures, or 
dall gures of men, ſometimes uſed inſtead of columns or 
pilaters; to ſupport any member of architecture, as a balco- 
ny, or the like. See COLUMN, Sc. 
Theſe ure otherwiſe called Telamonet. See TELAMON. 
Artas, in anatomy, the name of the firſt vertebra of the 
neck, which ſupports the head.— See Tab Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 
6.*. See alſo VERTEBRA, and NECK. 
Itis ſo called in alluſion to the celebrated mountain Azlas, 
in Africa, which is ſo high, that it ſcems to bear the hea- 
vens; and to the fable, in which, Atlas, the king of this 
country is ſaid to bear the heavens on his ſhoulders. 
The Ala has no ſpiny apophyſes ; becauſe the motions of 
the head do not turn on this vertebra, but on the ſecond. As 
it is obliged to turn about as often as the head moves round, 
had there been any ſpiny apophyſes, it would have incom- 
moded the motion of the muſeles in the extenſion of the 
head. lt i3 alſo Of a finet and firmer texture than the other 
vertebrz; and it differs further from them in that thoſe re- 
ceive at one end, — are received at the other, whereas this 
receives at both extremes; for two tminencts of the occiput 
xe inſerted within its two upper cavities, which make its 
uticulation with the head: and at the ſame time, two other 
eminences of the ſecond vertebra are received within its two 
-" cavities, by means of which they are articulated toge- 
et. | 
tas is alſo a title given to books of univerſal geography, 
containing maps of 2 known parts of the world; as if they 
vere viewed from the top of that celebrated mountain, which 
the meients eſteemed the higheſt in the world; or rather on 
xcount of their holding the whole world like Alar. 
e have alſo A-las*s of particular parts, Sea-4tlar's, Ef c.— 
firſt work under this denomination was the Great Arlas 


aw. 
ATMOSPHERE, ATMOSPHERA, an appendage of our 
eum; conſiſting of a thin, fluid, elaſtic ſubſtance, called 


p t. See EARTH. $4. 4614 
©) <moſphere is uſually underſtood the whole maſs, or aſ- 
mblage of ambient air : though, among the more accurate 
- Iiters, the atmoſphere is reſtrained to that part of the air 
deu the earth, which feceives vapours and exhalations ; and 
Jerminated by 
Th, 0N, F 

ze tuther or higher ſpaces, though 
line of air, are poet to be x 
0 ce called ætber; 

%, or ſpace. See Erukx, HEAVEN, c. 
ch * eminent author conſiders the armoſphere as a large 
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meu veſſel, wherein the matter of all the kinds of ſub- 
dodies is co 


continual aq ion © 

— operati 
5, igeſtions , 

Are WS fer 


For the nature 
ture 
of the mo he 
We have 9p 
Ucatine an. 
Yhere 


erhaps not wholly de- 
Kelle by a finer- ſub- 


that immenſe furnace the ſun; whence 
ons, ſublimations, ſeparations, compoli- 
mentations, putrefactions, Ce. See Cur: 


conſtitution, properties 
ere, ſee the article Al R. 
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| HERMOMETER, HYGROMETER, Cc. 
Thx @ingſpher 71 , 7 
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d called Cadtr, fi 


. 5. advance a much more probable] 


«, ſurrounding the terraqueotis globe, to a conliderable}- 


the refraQion of the ſun's light. See Rx- 
and are hence denominatd the ethereal 


iouſly floating: and thus expoſed to the] 


, ufes, diverſities, &c. 


large apparatus of inſtruments, contrived for in- 
b and meaſuring the ſtate and alterations of the ame- 
meters, thermometers, hygrometers, mano- 
meters, Ce. ſee each under its proper article, 


ſinuates itſelf into all the vacuities of bo- 
l Ci CIO T o113l «0 | 
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dies; and thus becomes the great ſpring of moſt of the m 
tions here below; R. corruption, diſſolution, &c. 
ee GENERATION, CORRUPTION, -DISSOLUTION, Ge. ; 
t is one of the great diſcoveries of the modern philoſophers, 
that the ſeyeral motions attributed by the ancients to a fuga 
vacur, are really owing to the preſſure of the atmoſphere. To 
the ſarhe is alſo in ſome meaſure owing the coheſion of bo- 
dies. See Fuca-Vacni, Punx, PRESSURE, e. = 
N the ATMOSPHERE..-Organical bodies are peculiarly 
attected by this preſſure : to this, plants owe their. vegetation ; 
and animals their reſpiration, circulation, nutrition, c. See 
PLANT, ANIMAL, VEGETATION, + CIRCULATION, Oe. 
To this alſo we owe ſeveral conſiderable alterations inthe ani- 
mal economy, with regard to health, life, diſeaſe, e. See 
HEALTH, &c.' © N Or b 
And hence, a caleulus of the preciſe quantity of this 
becomes a point worthy of attention. Our bodies, then, are 
equally preſſed on by the incumbent armeſpbere; and the weight 
they ſuſtain is equal to a cylinder of air, whoſe baſe is equal 
to the ſuperficies of our bodies. Now, a cylinder of air of 
the height of the atmoſphere, is equal to a cylinder of water 
of the fame baſe; and thirty-five foot high: or a cylinder 
of mercury, twenty-nine inches high; as appears from the 
Torricellian experiment; as alſo from the height to which 
water aſcends in pumps, ſiphons, &c. See TokRICELLIAN. 
See alſo PuMe, Sox, G. | 
Hence it follows, that every foot ſquare of the ſuperficies of 
our bodies, is preſſed upon by a weight of air equal to thirty- 
five cubical feet of water; and a cubical foot of water, be- 
ing tound by experiment to weigh ſeventy-ſix pound Troy 
weight, therefote the compaſs of a foot ſquare upon the ſu- 
perficies of our bodies, ſuſtains a quantity of air equal to 
2260 pound: for 76* 3572660; and ſo many foot ſquare 
as the ſuperficies of our body contains, ſo many times 2660 
pound does that body bear. | | | 
Hence, if the ſuperficies of a man's body, contain fifteen 
ſquare feet, which is pretty near the truth, he will ſuſtain a 
weight equal to 39900 pound, for 2660x152=39900, Which 
is above thirteen tun for the ordinary load. a 
The difference of the weight of the air which our bodies 
ſuſtain at one time more than at another, is alſo very great. 
— The whole weight of air which preſſes upon our bodies 
when the ny is higheſt in the barometer, is equal to 
- 39900 pounds. hence, the difference between the greateſt 
and the leaſt preſſure of air upon our bodies, may be proved 
to be equal to 3982 pounds. ; 
The difference of the air's weight, at different times, is 
meaſured by the different height to which the mercury. is 
raiſed in the barometer; and the greateſt variation of the 
height of the mercury being three inches, a column of air of 
any aſſignable baſe equal to the weight of a cylinder of mer- 
cury of the ſame baſe, and of the altitude of three inches, 
will be taken off from the preſſure upon a body of an equal 
baſe, at ſuch times as the mercury is three inches lower in 
the barometer ; ſo that every inch ſquare of the ſurface of 
dur bodies, is preſſed upon at one time more than another, 
by a weight of air equal to the weight of three cubical inches 
of mereury. Now a cubical foot of water being ſevens 
ty-ſix pound; a cubical foot of mercury is 1 pound 
==102144 drams : and as 102144 drams is to a cubical 
foot, or, which is all one, 1728 cubical inches, ſo is Sor tt 
drams, to one cubical inch. So that a cubical inch of mer- 
cury being very neu drams ; and there being 144 ſquare 
inches in a foot ſquare, therefore a maſs of mercury of afoot 
ſquare, 2144 ſquare inches, and if three inches high, muſt 
contain 432 cubical inches of mercury, which x 59 (the num- 
ber of drams in a cubical inch of mercury) makes 25483 
drams.— And this weight does a foot ſquare of the ſurface 
of our bodies, ſuſtain at one time more than at another. 
Suppoſe again, the ſuperficies of an human body ig foot 
ſquare; then would the body ſuſtain at one time more than 
at another, a weight ==1 5x 254882382320 drams (=47790 
ounces) = 39824 pound Troy. | 
Hence, it is ſo fat from being a wonder that we ſometimes 
ſuffer in our health by a change of weather; that it is the 
greateſt, we do not always do ſo.- For. when we conſider 
that our bodies arc ſometimes preſſed upon by near a tun and 
a half weight more than at another, and that this variation is 
often very ſudden; it is ſurprizing that every ſuch change 
does not entirely break the frame of our bodies to pieces. 
In effect, the veſſels of our bodies being ſo much ſtraightned 
by an increaſed preſſure, would ſtagnate the blood up to the 
very heart, and the circulation would quite ceaſe; if nature 
had not wiſely contrived, that when the reſiſtance to the cir- 
culating blood is greateſt, the impetus; by which the heart 
contracts, ſhould be ſo too. For, upon an increaſe of the 
weight of the air, the lungs wilt be more forcibly expanded, 
and thereby the blood more intimately broken and divided, 
ſo that it becomes fitter for the more fluid ſecretions, ſuch 
as that of the nervous fluid ; by which the heart will be more 
ſtrongly contracted. And the blood's motion towards the 
ſurface of the body being obſtructed, it will pn greater 
quantity to the brain, where the preſſure of the air is taken 
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preſſure, 
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a Cylinder, whoſe altitude is equal to the length of the ſub- | 

tangent, and the ſemidiameter of the baſe equal to the ordi- 
nate V. See LOGARITHMIC. 

ASYMPTOTIC Spaces. See HYPERBOLA. | 
ASYNDETAON?Y, Aur, a figure in grammar, imply- 
ing a defect, or want of conjunctions in a ſentence. See 

Con JUNCTION. | 

The word is derived from the privative, « and curd se, 
colligo, I bind together. | 

As, in the inſtance, vers, vidi, vici, I came, I faw, I con- 

quered; where the copulative ez, and, is omitted: or in that 

of Cicero concerning Catiline, abiit, exceſſit, evaſit, erupit : 
or in that verſe of Virgil ? 

| Ferte titi flammas, date vela, impellite remos. 

Aſyndeton ſtands oppoſed to polyſyndeton, where the copula- 
tives ate multiplied. See POLYSYNDETON. | | 
ATARAXY*, ATaggtie, a term much uſed by the Sceptics, 

and Sto: cs, to denote that calmneſs, and tranquillity of mind, 

and that firmneſs of judgment which ſets us free from any 
agitations or emotions ariſing from ſelf-opinion, and the 
knowledge we imagine our ſelves poſſeſſed of. Ste STOICS. 
. The word is purely Greek, compounded of araę, but, and 

; rag ig, order. See ATaxy. | : 
In this ataraxy, they ſuppoſed the Jp good, or higheſt 


of ſhutting a regiſter. See RROISTER. It is 
. heat by tubes or apertures at the ſaecf — 
or fire- place, to ſeveral adjacent veſſels; by which ma 
different operations are Carried on at the ſame time NG 
The athanor is alſo called piger Henricus, flow Harry. 
cauſe chiefly uſed in the ſlo wer. operation; and becauſe v - : 
once filled with coals, it keeps burning à long time: wh ” 
the Greeks call it axnd'ns, q. d. giving no trouble, a; it = 
not need to be continually attended.---Itis alſo called the * 
loſophical furnace, or — of arcana; ſometimes — . 
micus, Or ſpagyricus, and popularl tower z 
11 4 Wy ; pop y the furnace, furna; 
IST'*, Av, a perſon who denies the Deity: 
not believe the exiſtence of a God, nor a — Baba — 
who has no religion, true nor falſe, See Gop, Pz 
enen a0 whe 27 
e word is derived from the privative a and 
In general, a man is * to be an atheiſt who _— de 
ing ſuperior to nature, that is, to men and the f 
beings in the world. See N ATURE; rn 
In this ſenſe, Spinoſa may be ſaid to be an arbeiſt; and it i; 
an impropriety to rank him, as the learned commonly do, 4. 
mong dezſts; ſince he allows of no other God beſide nature 
or the univerſe, of which mankind makes a part; and ther, 
is no azheiſt but allows of the exiſtence of the world, and 
of his own in particular. See SpIxOSisM. See alſo Ex- 
STENCE, SUBSTANCE, DE1ST, Ge. 
Plato diſtinguiſhes three kinds of azherfts...Some, who deny 
abſolutely that there are any gods; others who allow the exi- 
ſtence of gods, but maintain that they do not concern them- 
ſelves with human affairs, and ſo deny a providence: and 
others, who believe there afe gods, bur think they are eaſily 
appeaſed With a little prayer, or the like; and that they re- 
mit the greateſt crimes for the ſmalleſt ſupplication. See 
PICUREAN, ce. 
ATHENZA, A9nvaze, a feaſt of the ancient Greeks, held in 
honour of Minerva, who was called Adwy. See Feast. 
Theſe were afterwards called Panathenea. Sec Pauatkk- 
VKA. ; =y 
ATHENÆ UM“, in antiquity, a public place wherein the 
profeſſors of the liberal arts held their aſſemblies, the rheto- 
ricians declaimed, and the poets rehearſed their verſes. 


bliſs in this lite to conſiſt. See Su thonum. 
ATAXYS*®, AraZiz, a want of order or regularity. 
* The word is compounded of the privative a and 7TeZ15, 
order. : 
Ataxia is chiefly uſed in medicine, where the order of the] 
critical days, or other phænomena of a diſeaſe, is inverted. 
See CRITICAL, Ce. 
The phyſicians have frequent recourſe to an ataxy, or irre- 
gularity of the ſpirits, when at a loſs to account for an diſ- 
order in the body, The ſpirits, Dr. Drake obſerves, bein 
always at hand, are forced to bear the blame of a thouſan 
ings they, are innocent of. See SPIRIT. 
ATCHIEVEMENT '“, in heraldry, the coat of arms of any 
perſon or family, duly marſhalled with its external orna- 
ments, as ſupporters, helmet, wreath, creſt and motto. See] 
Coar, and ARMs. See alſo SUPPORTER, HELMET, &c. 
The word is formed of the French, achevement, finiſhing, 
conſummation, perfection. 
Such are thoſe uſually hung out on the fronts of houſes af- 


— my cw of ſome conſiderable perſon; now corruptedlyÞ city, where many of theſe aſſemblies were held ; or from 
called Patchments. * : | the Greek name of Pallas, AS, goddeſs of ſcience in- 
ATELLANZ, in antiquity, a kind of comic and ſatyric pieces, _. imating that thenexm was a place conſecrated "= 


preſented on the Roman theatre ; ſomewhat leſs ludicrous 
than the farces on the Engliſh ſtage, and yet leſs grave and 
ſerious than the Greek and Latin comedies. and tragedies. 
See COMEDY, I RAGEDY, SCENE, &c. | 

The atellane, or fabulæ atellane of the Romans, anſwered 
to the ſatyre among the Greeks. See SATYR, FABLE, Cc. Rome, and at Lions; the ſecond of which according to Au- 
They were thus called from Atella, a city of Tuſcany, where] reins Victor, was built by the emperor Adrian. 
they were firſt repreſented; and from whence on account AT HERO MA, Abe, it medicine, a kind of tumour, 
of their mirth and humour, they were introduced into Rome. of a pappy conſiſtence, without pain, or diſcolouring the skin. 
They became at length 10 licentious, and 1 that] See TUMOUR. } 209 


AT H A MA DU L ET“, Or ATHEMADAULET, the prime or and does not give way when were with the end d 
chief miniſter in the Perſian empire. I retains any dent after preiſure. See Crsris, and Ixcrs- 
»The word, according to Kempfer, is properly written in the TAT ED. 1 | | Fat 45341 


The three molt celebrated athenes were thoſe at Athens « 


Perſian athemaad dauleth : to Tavernier, athe- 
matabulet : according to Sanſon, etmadoulet—Authors ſup- 

it originally Arabic, and compounded of ;timade and 
dailet, that is, the truſt of majeſty; or according to Taver- 
nier, the oper! of © riches, according to Kempfer, the prop 
- and the court. 

The athamadxlet is much the ſame with the grand viſier in 
Turkey; excepting that he has not the command of the ar- 
my, Which the viſier has. See VISIER. | 
The athamadanlet is great chancellor of the kingdom, preſi- 
dent of the council, ſuperintendant of the finances; and has 
the charge of-all foreign affairs. He is in effect vice-roy, or 
adminiſtrator of the kingdom: he iſſues the king's mandates, 
or orders, in this ſtile, Bende derga ali il alia etmadaulet, that 


is, I who am the ſupport of the power, the creature of this | 


| rt, the higheſt of all ports, &c. | | 
 ATHANASIAN Creed. See CREED, TrinITY, Cc. 
ATHANATI?, an order of ſoldiers among the ancient Per- 
© fians. | n | 

The word is originaly Greek, and fignifies immortal; be- 

ing compounded of the dern, 1 a Jctyct Tog, death. 

The A4thanati were a body of cavalry, conſiſting of ten thou- 
ſand men, always compleat, becauſe, when any one of them 
died, ahother was immediately put into his place.—It was 
for this reaſon that — were called athaxati by the Greeks, 
- by the Latins immortales. ' ' | | | * 
| ATH ANOR“, in chymiſtry, a large immoveable furnace, 
built of brick or earth, and covered with a tower a- top; pro- 
per to maintain a temperate and equable degree of heat for 

a conſiderable time. See FURNACE, HEAT, &c. 
he word abuse is borrowed from the Arabe, who call an 


oven, ranneron, from the Hebrew "VII, dannen, an oven, or 
, 


furnace; whence, with the additional particle a/, WINK 
eltannegr, &c.—Others-chuſe to derive the name the 
Greek. æ OY ,, immortal becauſe of its durable fire. 


The atheroma is thus called from the Greek a kind ot 
or pulp which the matter of this tumour re embles..-l! 

b how a-kin to the Meliceris and Steatoma ; and cured lik: 

them by ſection. See MEricEkis, and STEATONA. 


ATHLE TA“, in antiquity, perſons of ſtrength and agility, 


AT 
ATIA. See the agg et 0 Pore 
ATLANTIC Ocean. See phe article OCEAN. 5 
ATLANTIS“, in anti uſty, an iſland ſpoke of by Plato, 4 ; 
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Tne heat of the athaxor is intended or remitted by opening 
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| exerciſes exhibited: in the Olympic, Pythiat f 
lemn ſports; for the conquerors where n there were e 


words, to what follows. 


diſciplined to 2 in the public games. See Gat, 
GYMNASTIC, Se. wks 
The word is originally Greek, af/>yTh; formed from «9s, 
certamen combat ; whence alſo 4 Ay, the prize, or rd 

._ _ adjudged. the victor. when od | 
Under athlete were comprehended wreſtlers, boxers, runneis, 
leapers, throwers of the disk, and thoſe 3 * 


ed ixes. ö CY a | * 
F — the five uſual exerciſes, the atbletæ were alſo 7 
nated cabNel, and by the Latins guiuguertionet; at lealt 1% 
as profeſſed them all. See PENTATHLON. _ ; 
HLETIC Crown.- See the article CROWN. 


other writers, under fome extraordinary circumſtances * 

rendered famous by a = ated among the moderns, con 
erning its place and exiſtence, | | 20 

v — forks took its name from Atlas, Neptune 3 eldet 

ſon, who ſucceeded his father in the government thereof. 


he moſt diſtin& account of this celebrated country, 5 given 


F and Critias ; which amounts, in a te 
us in Plato's Trmexs, * ir tw 
« jn the weſtern ocean, fituate before, or op ofite 5 0 
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4 ei e into fo cchers, which lay near 2 larg ſeules 
« tinent exceeding all Europe and Afia.” Neptune 1255 
« jn this iſland, which he diſtributed among his ten 10 6 f.. 
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ATM 


a the I 
« whi the language of the country fi 
6 per + in eep.. The deſcendatts of 


. 5 &b £ | 
mw der of primogeniture, d 
" = "They "11 poſſeſſed ſever; 


— nd all 
«| t, A * 
10 4 under Water; and for a long time n 
« was full of flats and ſhelves.”* . 


10 ſea thereabout . . 3 . "7 | 
4 Rudbeek; profellor in the univerſit of Upſal 
mi s treatiſe intitled, Alantica ſive Manheim, main- 


in an expre 
tains, very 
;an 0 
nd of their Atlawtis, Or 
aridgment We 
be ſurprized to 
thou 1 of 
2 . — paſſes for a viſionary in this point. 


Others will have 


bat what Hear ſays, 
ca ſhould rather 
22 and the other iſlands mentioned by Plato. 
Kircher, in * 
i Hands, cha 
them, was a large iſland extended from the 


Motes and theſe 


lowed up by the ſea. See ISLAND. 


half-figures of men, ſometimes u 
pilaſters; to ſupport an 
ny, or the like, See COLUMN, Sc. | 

Theſe ure otherwiſe called Telamones. See TELAMON. 


ArTtas, in anatomy, 


6. See alſo VERTEBRA, and NECK. 
' tis ſo called in alluſion to the celebrated 
in Africa, which is ſo high, 


Re is ſaid to bear the heavens on his ſhoulders. 
The lar 
the head do not turn on 


had there been any ſpiny apophy 
moded the motion of the he #7) 


receives at both extremes; for two em 
xe inſerted Within its two ap 
xtticulation with the head: an 


account of their holding the whole world 
We have alſo 4lar's of particular parts, 


zew. | * 
ATMOSPHERE, ATMoSPHERA; an 
eu; conſiſting of a thin, fluid, elaſtic ſubſtan 


See EarTH. © 


lemblage of ambient 
. Wiiters, the 


- FRACTY@N, 
Hime of 
lance eille 
ace. 


continual 


a wmerable operations, ſublimations, ſeparations, com ſi- 
ions, Er. See HY- 
or the hature, conſtiration, properties, ufes, diyerfities, bc. 
Aratus of inf contrived for in- 
meaſuring the ſtate and alterations of the atmo- 


x 1 barometets, thermometers, hygrometers, mano 
% aNemometers, C.. ſee each under its proper article | 


fermentations, putrefa& 


ſee the article Arx. 
We haye a large apparatus of inſtruments: 
Ucating_and 
Where? 
Meter 
B 


Mrrxx, T "IF | 5 *. : a 
The % 153.2, HERMOMETER, HYGROMETER, e.. | | ſurface of the being obſtructed, it will paſs in greater 
bog gp here infinuates itſelt mo all the vaeuities of bo-] quantity to the brain, where the prefſure of the air is taken | 
n enn ESUGW (63100 219) | 2c 2000813205 © 10D% 194396 04519 en Hd 


irenuoſly, that Plato's Alantis is Swedenand Nor- 
attributes to his country, whateyer the ancients have 
Atlantic iſland.— But after the little 
have given of Plato's account, the reader will 
find Sweden taken for the Atlantis; and accor- 
h Rudbeck's work be full of uncommon erudi- 


America to be the Atlantis; and hence in- 
fer, that the ne world was not unknown to tht ancients : 

does þy no means quadrate thereto— 
ſeem to be the vaſt continent beyond 


Mundus ſubterraneus, and Becman, in his 
F. advance a much more probable 
according to 
Canaries to the 
iſlands are the remains thereof not ſwal- 


ATLAS, in architecture, is a name a 854 o 


member of architecture, as a balco- 


the name of the firſt vertebra of the 
neck, which ſupports the head. —See Tab Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 


mountain Azlas, 
that it ſcems to bear the hea- 
vens; and to the fable, in which, Azlas, the king of this 


has no ſpiny apophyſes ; becauſe the motiohs of 
this vertebra, but on the ſecond. As 
it is obliged to turn about as often as the head moves round, 
ſes, it would have incom- 
es in the extenſion. of the 
| head. [tis alſo Of à finet and firmer texture than the other 
vertedte; and it differs further from them in that thoſe re- 

ceive at one end, and are received at the other, whereas this 
unencks of the occiput 
per cavitics, which make its 
| at the ſame time, two other 
eminences of the ſecond vertebra are received within its two 

4 cavities, by means of which they are articulated toge- 

er MM | / f 


ATLAS is alſo a title given to books of univerſal geography, 
containing maps of the known parts of the world; as if the 
vere viewed from the top of that celebrated mountain, whic 
. theancients eſteemed the higheſt in the world; or rather on 
like Atlas, © 
Sea-Atlat's, Se. 
Ne firt work under this denomination was the Great Atlas 


ndage of our 
nce, called 
% ſurrounding the terraqueGtis globe, to a confiderable 


. By atmoſphere is uſhally underſtood the whole maſs; or aſ- 
: though, among the mote accurate] 

4 atmoſphere is reſtrained to that part of the air 
. 8 the earth, which feceives vapours and exhalations; and 

"$3, united by the refraQion of the ſun's light. See Re- 
further or higher ſpaces, though perhaps riot wholly de- 
ar, are ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed by a finer- ſub- 
ether L, are hence denominatd the ethereal 


dodies is copiouſſy floating: and thus expoſed to the 


| 


— 


f ie ern wink MM” "OO b Avis of 
cell the extremity of the iſland called Cadlr 

youngeſt ; * niſies fertile, or 
| 5 reigned 
N Ather to ſon, for a great number of generations 
« here from 110 ; g 0g. the ſpace of 9090 
Lott R _ paſ- 
: ope and Africa, ſubducd all Libya as far as 
ne ON Futode to Aſia Minor. Ar length the iſland 
er wards, the 


—_ — CEE 


o 


and the leaſt preſſure of air 


| 


4 


to the ſuperficies of our 'bodies.—Now, a cylinder of air of 


ok mercury, 


wen oy, therefote the compaſs of a foot ſquare upon the ſu- 
/ pertici 


- ſquare feet, which is pretty near the truth, he will ſuſtain” a 


he whole weight of air which preſſes upon our bodies 


* 


drams, to one cubical inch. So that a-cubical inch of mer- 


ber of drams in a cubical inch of mercury) makes 25488 


* 


ſquare; then would t 
at = — * — * 
- ounces) == 39824 pound 
„Hence, it is 10 far from being 
| ſuffer in our health by a change of weather; that it is the 
- greateſt, we do not always do ſo. For. when we conſider 


a half weight more than at another, and that this variation is 
oſten very ſudden; it is ſurprizing that every ſuch change 
In effect, the veſſels of our bodies being ſo much ſtraightned 

dy an increaſed preſſure, would ſtagnate the blood 
had not wiſel 
culatin 
- contr 1 


ſo that it becomes fitter for the more fluid ſecretions, ſuch 
ſtrongly contracted. And the blood's motion towards the 


dies; and thus becomes the great ſpring of moſt of the muta- 
tions here below ; as generation, corruptiun, diſſolution, &r. 

ee GENERATION, CORRUPTION, [DiSSOLUTION, G. 

t is one of the great diſcoveries of the modetn philoſophers, 
that the ſeyeral motions attributed by, the ancients to a fupa 
Vacur, are really owing to the preſſure of the atmoſphere. To 
the ſume is alſo in ſome meaſpre owing the coheſion of bo- 
dies. See Fu A acui, Pune, PRESSURE, fc. = 


n the ATMOSDAERE.-Organical bodies are peculiarly 
| 


ected by this preſſure: to this, plants owe theit vegetation 3 


and animals their reſpiration, circulation, nutrition, Ic. See 
PEANT, © ANIMAL, VEGETATION, > CIRCULATION, Sr. 
To this alſo we owe ſeveral conſiderable alterations inthe ani- 


See 


> 45) 


mal economy, with regard to h ife, di 6 
HEALTH, We, * 27 : | D Pre 2 
And hence, a ealeulus of thepreciſe quantity of this preſſure, 
becomes a point worthy of attention. Our bodies, then, are 
equally preſſed on by the incumbent ameſpbere; and the weight 
they ſuſtain is equal to a eylinder of air, whoſe baſe is equal 


the height of the atmoſphere, is equal to a cylinder of water 
of the ſame baſe; and thirty-five foot high: or a cylinder 
ercury, twenty-nine inches high; as appears from the 
Torricellian experiment; as alſo from the height to which 
water aſcends in pumps, ſiphons, c. See TORRICELLIAN: 
See alſo Puur, Snom, G. N as J 

Hence it follows, that every foot ſquare of the ſuperficies of 
our bodies, is preſſed upon by a weight of air equal to thirty- 
five cubical feet of water; and a cubical foot of water, be- 
ing found by experiment to weigh ſeventy - ſix pound Troy 
ies of our bodies, ſuſtains a quantity of air equal to 
2260 pound : for 56x35z22660 ; and ſo many foot ſquare 
as the ſuperficies of our body contains, ſo many times 2660 
pound does that body bear. ; iT ” 
Hence, if the ſuperficies of a man's body, contain fifteen 
weight equal to 39900 pound, for 2660 152=39900, Which 
is above thirteen av for the ordinary nd Lange a 
The difference of the weight of the air which our bodies 
ſuſtain at one time more than at another, is alſo very great. 


Wheti-the mercu 


| | is higheſt in the barometer, is equal to 
39900 pounds, 


ence, the — the greateſt 

n our bodies de proved 
N to 3982 e | 8 8 A bt and 
The diffetence of the ait's weight, at different times, is 
meaſured by the different eight to which the mercury/ is 
raiſed in the barometer ; and the greateſt variation of the 
height of the mercury being three inches, a column of air of 
any able baſe equal to the weight of a cylinder of mer- 
cury of the ſame baſe, and of the altitude. of three inches, 
will be taken off from the preſſure upon a body of an equal 
baſe, at ſuch times as the mercury is three inches lower in 
the barometer ; ſo that every inch ſquare of the ſurface of 
dur bodies, is preſſed upon at one time more than another, 
by a weight of air equal to the weight of three cubical inches 
of mereury. — Now a cubical foot of water being ſevens 
ty-ſix pound ; a cubical foot of mercury is 1 pound 
==102144 drams: and as 102144 drams is to a cubical 
foot, or, which is all one, 1728 cubical inches, ſo is ortet 


cury being very neattzf9 drams; and there being 144 ſquare 
inches in a foot ſquare, therefore a maſi of mercury of a foot 
ſquare, 2144 ſquare inches, and if three inches high, muſt 
contain 432 cubical inches of mercury, which x 59 (the num- 


drams.—And this weight does a foot ſquare: of the ſurface 

of our bodies, ſuſtain at one time more than at another. \ 
Suppoſe again, the ſuperficies of ati-butnan-bodyz=r5 foot N 
e body ſuſtain at one time more than, 
254882382320 drams (=47790 
ness * 

, a wonder that we ſometimes 


that our bodies are ſometimes preſſed upon by near a tun and 


does not entirely break the frame of our bodies to pieces, 


to the 
very heart, and the circulation would quite ceaſe; if nature 
contrived, that when the feſiſtance to the cir- 
blood is greateſt, the impetus; by which the heart 
ſhould-be ſo too. For, upon an increaſe of the 
weight of the air, the lungs wilt be more forcibly expanded, 
and thereby the blood more intimately broken and divided, 


o 


as that of the nervous fluid; by which the heart will be more 


- : 
- 
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off by the cranium; upon which ſcore alſo, more ſpirits will 
be ſeparated, and the heart, on that account too, be more en- 
abled to carry on the circulation, through all paſſable canals, 
whilſt ſome others, towards the ſurface, are obſtructed. See 
Hz AAT, Ct cuIAT ion, c. 

The moſt conſiderable alteration made in the blood, upon 
the air's greater or leſſer preſſure on the ſurface of our 
bodies, is its rendring the blood more or leſs compact, 
and making it croud into a leſs, or 2 into a greater 
ſpace, in the veſſels it enters. For the air contained in 
the blood, always keeps it ſelf in equilibrio with the external 
air that preſſes upon our bodies; and this it does by a con- 
ſtant niſus to unbend it ſelf, which is always proportionable 
to the compreſſing weight by which it was bent; ſo that if 
the compreſſion or weight of the circumambient air be ever 


ſo little abated; the air contained within the blood unfolds its | 
ſpring, and forces the blood totake up alarger ſpace than it did 9.0 
5 1712 loſoph. 
The reaſon we are not ſenſible of this preſſure, is well ex- 
nd | 


After ſhewing, that ſand perfe&ly.rammed in a hard veſſel, is 


before. SeeBroop, Har, Col n, c. 


plained by Borellus, de mot. nat. à grav. fac. prop. 29, 
not capable by any means of being penetrated or parted, not 


even by a wedge; and likewiſe that water contained in a 
bladder compreſſed equally on all ſides, cannot yield or give 


way in any part: he proceeds, © in like manner within the 


& skin of an animal are contained a diverſity of parts, ſome 
hard, as bones; others ſoft, as muſcles, nerves, membranes, 
others fluid, as blood, fat, e. ow it is not poſſi- 
© ble the bones ſhould be broke or diſplaced in the body, un- 
© leſs the weight lay heavier on one paxt than other, as we 
« ſometimes ſee in porters. If the preſſure be ſubdivided, 
* ſo that it lay equally all around, un, downwards, 
and ſide ways, and no part of the skin be exempt therefrom, 
it is evidently impoſſible any fracture or luxation ſhould 
„follow. The ſame may be obſerved of the muſcles and 
- © nerves; which, though ſoft, yet being compoſed of ſolid 
4% fibres, do mutually ſuſtain each other, and reſiſt the eom- 
„ mon weight. The ſame holds of blood, and the other 
* humours; and as water does not admit any manifeſt con- 
« denfation, fo. the animal humours contained in their veſſels 
% may ſuffer an attrition from an impulſe made in one or 
more particular places, but can never be forced out of 
their veſſels by an univerſal compreſſion. It follows, that 


<« as none of the parts undergo either ſeparation, luxation, | 


« contuſion, or any other change of ſituation; it is impoſ- 
„ ſible any ſenſe of pain ſhould enſue, which can only be 


. 


— 


— 
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« the effect of a ſolution of continuity. This is confirmed 
by what we ſee in divers, Sc. See Diving. 155 
he ſame is farther confirmed by Mr. Boyle; who includin 
a young frog in a veſſel half full of water, and intruding ſo 
much air as that the water | muſt ſuſtain eight times the 
. weight ĩt otherwiſe would; yet the animalcule, notwithſtand- 
ing the great tenderneſs of its skin, did not ſeem to be at all 
affected thereby. ä 74 3's | 
For the effects of the removal of the preſſuro of the aro- 
ſphere, ſee e e e the cauſe of the variations in the 
weight and preſſure of the atmo * ſee BanousTER, 
Height of the ATWomnunns. height of the atmoſphere 
is a point about which the modern naturaliſts have been very 
ſollicitous. Had not the air an elaſtic power, but were every 
where of the ſame denſity, from the | ſurface of the earth to 
the extreme limit of the atmoſphere, like water, which is e- 
qually denſe at all depths ; it being above obſerved that the 
weight of the column of air reaching to the top of the ar- 
ſphere, is equal to the weight of the mercury contained in 
- the barometer ; and the 1 of weight likewiſe being 
known between equal bulks of air and mercury; it were 
eaſy to find the height of ſuch, column, and conſequently, of 
the atmoſphere it ſelf. For à column of air one inch high, 
being to an equal column of mercury, as 1 to 10800; it is 
evident that 10800 ſuch columns of air, that is, a column 
900 foot high, is equal in weight to one inch of cg 
and conſequently the 3o inches of mercury ſuſtained in the 
barometer, require 'a; column of air 27000 foot high, on 
which footing the height of the ere would only be 
27000 foot, or little more than five Engliſh miles high. See 
Toner. | Wee TT 
But the air, by its elaſtic property, being liable to expand 
and contract; and it being found by repeated experiments in 
England, France, and Italy, that the ſpaces it takes up, when 
compreſſed by different weights, arereciprocally proportional 
to thoſe weights themſelves ; or. that the air takes up the leſs 
ſpace, the more it is preſſed: it follows, that the air in the 


upper regions of the atmoſphere: where the weight is ſo much 


leſs, muſt be much rarer than nearer the ſurface of the earth; 
and conſequently” that the height of the atmoſphere muſt be 
much higher than is above affigned. inf, 
If we ſuppoſe the height of the whole atmeſphere divided into 
innumerable equal parts; the denſity of the air in each of the 
ſaid parts being as its quantity, and the weight of the ar- 
moſphere being alſo as the : incun 
air; it is evident the weight of the incumbent air is every 
where as the quantity of air contained in the ſubjacent part, 
which makes a difference between each two contiguous parts 


1 


| 


uantity of the whole incumbent} 


- increaſe in a 


that 33 maſt be ſubtracted 
Two rays, one direct, and the other refleQed,but be len, 
betw 


| findi 


ATM 


of incumbent ait. Now, we have a theorem 
that where the differences of magnitudes are 4. be 
proportionable to the magnitudes themſel ves, thole ma — 
are in continual arithmetical proportion: wherefor: if 2 
cording to the ſuppoſition, the altitude of the air þ the - 
tinual additipn of the new parts into which it is divided 0 
increaſe in a continual arithmetical proportion; its denſity ro 
be diminiſhed, or which amounts to the fame, its — 1 
creaſed, in continual geometrical proportion. | 18980 
From fuch a ſeries it is eaſy, by making two or three barome. 
trical obſer vations of the rarity of the air at two or — | 
different heights; to find its rarity at any other height - 
the height correſponding to any rarity ; and conſequently. 
altitude of the whole atmoſpheres ſuppoſing the utmoſt d = 
of rarity known, beyond which the air cannot go. * 
28 32 N PROGRESStoN, e. dee 
alſo Greg. aſtron. pbyſ. geom. leg. 5. prop. 3. n P 
] 1 e 76. . 3 n 
t muſt not be here omitted, that ſome obſervati 
by Caſſini and his aſſociates, ſeem to render this 1 — 
carious.— In continuing the meridian line of the — 
at Paris, they meaſured the altitudes of ſeveral mountain, 
with great accuracy ; noting the height of the barometer at 
the top of each; and found, that the rarefaQions of the air 35 
you aſcend from the level of the earth, are much greater 
than they ought to be, according to this proportion, 
Suſpecting, therefore, the juſtneſs of the experiments, the 
royal academy made divers others, under great dilatations of 
air, far exceeding the rarities found on the tops of the moun- 


tains ; thereſult whereof was, that they all exaQly anſweres | 


the proportion of the incumbent weights. Whencei 
follow, that the higher air about the tops of — 
of a different nature, and obſerves a different law from that 
near the earth. | 

The reaſon hereof may be owing to the great quantity of 
groſs vapours and exhalations here, more there ; which 
e being leſs elaſtic, and not capable of ſo much rire- 
faction as the pure air above; the rarefactions of the pure ir 
greater ratio than the weights diminiſh.— NM. 
Fontenelle, however, from ſome experiments of M. de la 
Hire, accounts for the phænomenon in a different manner; 
alledging, that the elaſtic power of air is increaſed by the 
admixture of humidity therewith, and conſequently, that 
the air near the tops of Mountains being moiſter than that 
below, becomes thereby more elaſtic, and rarifies in a grea- 
ter ratio than naturally and in a drier ſtate it would. But 
Dr. Jurin ſhews, that the experiments produced to f 

this 2 are by no means concluſive. Append. ad Faru 


Bed * is | FLASH ; . 
this as it will, the rarities of the air at different heights 


.. proving not to bear any conſtant proportion to the weights 


wherewith they are preſſed; experiments made with baro- 
meters at the feet and tops of mountains, cannot give the 
height of the atmoſphere: ſince our obſervations are all made 
near the earth; whereas the greater part of the ampere is 
far beyond ; and the farther from us, rhe farther does it ſeem 
to recede from the nature and laws of ours.--+M. de la Hire 
therefore, after Kepler, has recourſe to a more ſimple and ſe- 
cure way of aſcertaining the height of the e; vit. 
from the conſideration of the crepuſcula, _ 

It is allowed by aſtronomers, that when the ſun is 19 be- 
low the horizon, we begin or ceaſe to ſee the twilight: now 
the ray whereby we do it, can be no other than a horizontal 
line, or a tangent to the earth in the place where the oblerver 
is. But this ray cannot come directiy from the ſun, which 
is under the horizon ; and muſt therefore be a ray reſlected to 
us by the laſt inner and concave ſurface of the arwoſpbere- 
We are to ſuppoſe that the ſun when 18 below the horizon, 
emits a ray which is a tangent to the 
this laſt 9 1 a Ly 2 = is „ 
our eye, a tangent, and horizontal. 

no 3 there L be no crepuſculum; and conſe 
quently if the azmoſphere were not ſo high as it is, the WH 
puſculum would begin and end when the ſun is at a leſs 


tance from the horizon than 189, and contrarily.— Hence 
we gather, that the largeneſs of th 


e arch by which the ſun 
is depreſſed when the crepuſculum begins or _ 
the height of the azmoſpvere. 5. a: = with ar 1, for 
the teftaction, which raiſes the ſun ſo much higher fin gf 
would be; and 16' more for the height of the upper —＋ 
the ſun, which is ſuppoſed to ſend the ray, above his ee. 
Which is ſup 2dto be 189low. The remaining arcd, * only 
fore, which det ines the height of the 75 

17 127. g 


* 


ents to the earth, muſt neceſſarily meet in 
At the point of reflexion, and comprehend an arch 4 ou 
them of 179 fa, whereof they are tangents.---Hence 
lows from the nature of the circle, that a line drawn 
the centre of the earth, and cutting the arch in two, = 
go to the point of concurrence of thoſe two rays; and 8 |: 
the exceſs of this line above the ſe eter o 
caſy to find the height 


the earth, which is known, it is 


ATO 


hich is only that exceſs.--+On this principle] 
N 5 height of the atmoſphere t6 be 
The ſame me- 


4. diſcovers the 


near 17 French leagues. 
1 f who only rejected it, be- 


ave the height of the armoſphere 20 times greater 


he m 
v. de la 


God was 
cauſe it b 
0 
os be adde 
d rays are 
426, curves, 
1. ergo in prefli 


ms, 
made uſe of by Kepler, 


| 


iſe allowed it 
ed that in this calculus, the direct and re- 
fuppoſed to be right lines; whereas in fact 


aß through a ſeries bf different denfities of 
"Computing, then, upon them as two fimilar curves; 
rather 25, 5 füngle curve, one extreme, whereof is a tan- 
15 the earth * its vertex "equally diſtant from both the 
— «5. determines the height of the armeſphere; which 
dachte, will be found ſomewhar Tower than in the former 
yr 7 "Us int of cohcurrence of two right lines, which are 
ab; here bfly tang tangents to Ne the. Fran at one nd, and the 
other, being higher e vertex of the curve. 

ah oc „M. 4 e la * finds the nt 
fithoms, ot 1 leap W. . de “ IA 
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The iy of. the 


of the other planets, ſee 
ſo under the article ND N ee Pr, ; 


rot the am F. on on ts, and the ſun, fee COMET, and 
gon. See alſo MAC 4 He. 


lid, or * Rent bodies, is a kind of ſphere 
l fl, o ro 7 ute corpuſcles emitted from 


SPHERE FFLUYIA 
35 Ke e AVE All bodies, even the har- 
delt 3 ems, 4 have their atmoſpheres. 


moſt r as : : 
EM. dee allo TIS 5 

vow: E in philo 608 . þ 29 85 or par yore iy of matter 

bg to be i 285 See Cokuictt. 


diviſible. 
eek, &T9}a0x 3 
e, T cut, 1 divide. : 

e ue properly the m. s natare, the laſt or ultimate 
puticle$ mo which bodies ate dividtle; and ate conceived 
u the firſt 1 2 'onent patrs of all pbyſical mag- 
nude, or the Ab tt 1 and incort ptible ater whereo 
bodies were fo ee PARTICLE, Bez, Sc. 
The notion 9 4 ariſes 115 8 
in infinitioms. be - ola, and DWIs LITT. 
feline ipatetics are led to deny the 3 of «- 
"an atom, 
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mere mathematical point: nh. chen deen theſe 
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formed by, the perpetual refraction the rays| 


here 35362 
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formed of the privative «, and 


at matter i not diviſible] 


ſhould be 
1 on "Tſaac| 


A 

Gontag & Ioft 6f trengtt, Eos c. SceTtxston, do- 
1 1BRE, RELAXATHON, Ge. 

*, The word is compounded of the privative a, and Jpeg, tone, 

of ture, tenile; I ſtretch. 
ATRABILARLE Cale, SeeCapsut ms. | 
ATRABILIS, in 1 ancient medicine, black or aduſt bile. 

See Bix, and ADvUST. 

Atrabills was one of the gteat humours of 
cians; whence aroſe the trabil 
ments; anſwerin 


A ee | 

ATROPH Teogua, a diſeaſe, wherein the body or ſome 

of its- parts do not receive the neceſſary nutriment, but dwin- 
ſte inſenſibly. See NUTRITION. | 


dle or > 4. 
6 word is, compounded of the privative particle «, and 
— — nouriſh; f. 4. — — 75 * 
2 J. may be 25 What we commonly call cox- 
6 


the ancient phyſi- 

one of their tempera- 

to what we call melancholy. See Huuoun, 
ELAxcHOE T, Qc. 


Vader þ- 


ſun 3 ſes, &e. . mol. age, called l „Se. 
phy is natura old age, call er Hd, 
See DEATH We. 5 ny 3 
ATTACHI 3 *, or ATTAcnuENt, in lav. the taking 
or appr a perſon or thing either by commandment 
or writ. See mene Rrr, and RE-ATTACH- 
MENT. 


2 The word is fried of the Neat bee, to faſten, we 3 
und that from the corrupt Latin atrachiare, of attaxere, to 
weave to; or rather, as others think, from RO ek, 
; & mail, and racho,' to nail. 

Lambard makes this difference between an arreſt, and an ar- 
tachmem; thut an arreſt proceeds out of an inferior court by 
precept only, and an attachment out of a highey court, ei- 
ther 2 or writ; and that a precept to arreſt hath 
theſe forma words, duti facias, & c. anda writ of attachment 
theſe, 1 ribi quod attachies non & habeas eum \c9- 
ram n See ARREST. 
By this it appears, that he who arreſts, carries: the ar- 
reſted to another higher perſon, to be diſpoſed of forth with; 
whereas he that attaches keeps the party attached, and pre- 
ſents him in court at the day aſſigned in the attachment. 
There is this further difference; that an arreſt lies only upon 
the body of a man; and anat#achment ſometimes on his goods 
too: for à man may be attached by an hundred ſheep. / 

ATTACHMENT 'by writ, differs from diſtreſs in this, that an 

attachment does not reach lands, . as a diſtreſs does; and that 

a diſtreſt does not touch the body, which an arrachnnent does. 

Vet the two are frequently confounded together. | 

In the moſt commotr uſe; an attachment is un apprehenfion 

2 his body, to bring him to anſwer the action of 

the plaintiff.A diſtreſs with a wrir, is the taking of a man; 

a diſtreſs without a writ; is the taking of a man goods ue 

fome real cauſe, 'as rent, ſervice, Sc. See DiSTatSs. 

ATTACHMENT oni of the Chancery, is had of courſe, upon on 
affidayit made, that the 'defendant was ſerved with a ſubpcena, 
and appears not; or iſſueth upon not Tarn ſome order 
or decree. ' See CHANCERY. 

After the return of this a:#achwent by the ſheriff, quod non 

in ventu in — 2 ſaa | another arrachmeut, with procl 

tion, iſſues: S ere 
dellion. See REBELLI 

| ATTACHMENT of the Foreſt; is one of the three courts held in 
the foreſt.” ' See FR r. 

The loweſt court is called the court of attachment, or wood» 

pra ee the mean 1 · the _—_— the juſtice i in 
ns s ſeat. See SWANIMOTE, an d Js I 
he court of attacbmeut ſeems fo called, becauſe the verde- 

tors of the foreſt have therein no other authoxity, but to re- 
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nence thereof, 1 ' 
CERT! 
* 

Tie | 


ceire tile attachment; of offenders againſt vert and veniſon 
taken by the foreſters, and to inrol th —— they may be 

refented or at'the next juſtice- 
— and chattels; 


by be attachment is by three —— 3 b — | . 

body, pledges and main e; or by y only 

courr is Mad el —＋ days throughout th 0a whetice 
days cur. 


it is alſo denominated 


if hoe in ord ' | 
ſun 7 812 TTACHMENT of Privilege, 12 by virtue of a man's velyi- 
nes he: ART ey hop fe by lege, to call Yoke 25 chat court whereto he himſelf be- 
— =. 8 RA Pint! forion | longs; and i fo reſpect whereorhe is Priviteged wo Gs 
| e Gion. See PRVIIEenS . W 
| he \ OMIE L Ph b " denot CHMEN'T; is an attachment of oods or money 
of * 177105 rip fe 15 (on 125 gs {ren fp Andere or city, to ſatisfy fome creditor with 
UG e the Tappofirtor a: iu ſach'city or liberty.” dee Fonzren. 
ere- 0 8 r ane ed . th, > By the cuſtom of _ places, particularly London, 4 man 
nly Mica ph | 1905 4 ught by 4 8. mon. in the hands of a ſtranger: as, 
y er chens: on A * owes B: 10 C. owes A. 10. * bo attach the 
' eur „ 
Etrieved by d is| 3 a -diftreſs taken * e goods or = tw of any 
an Tad tered ph 8 N . perſon, ſued for a nal eſtate, 'or debt, — ar. 
5 Roy be pot pe] her =p 
RC 5 Slate RR: ere LysTRATiON, Por. 
bon; ub een In 7 ant of pe Ft ten-| or liberties. See (Row 
Yor. "3 felaraion 42s Ui of e Sl TTACK, an attempt upon any perſon or thing; or the a 
. F _ 
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* — 
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ArtiTack in the military art, is an attempt.or engagement 


ATTACK of a ſiege, is the effort made by the beſiegers with 


ATT 


to force a poſt, a body of troops, or the like. See As- 


SAULT. | | 
We ſay to begin, to make, to ſuſtain an attack, Ie, Seve- 
ral authors have wrote of the art of attacking and defending. 
See DEFENCE. | | 


ö 


trenches, mines, galleries c. to make themſelves maſters 


in the land, and the-tenant die, his wife mall be eng 


{bs being to be endowed of the beſt poſſeſſion of 


AT 


the land, and ſhall be attendant to the heir, of the t 


of the penny, not of the third part of the two pence; 


and. | her hu. 
Where the wife is endowed by the guardian, ſy 
tendans to the guardian, and to the heir at his full . 1 
Wus. a age. See 


' of a fortrels, in rn pen its ſides. See Sikk, Fox-JATTENTION, Arrzxrio, à due application of the ear = 
, 


Falſe ATTACK, is that which is not ſo vigorouſly proſecuted ; 


To ATTACK in flaak, is to attack both ſides of the baſtion. See 
Line of ATTACK. See the article Li. | 
ATTAINDER, in law, is, when a man has committed fe- 


The children of aperſon attainted of treaſon cannot be heirs 
to him, or any other anceſtor ;-and if he were noble before, 


ly by the jury, whereas attainder may alſo be by outlawry,] 


*  Attainder by appearance, is either by confeſſion, by battel, or 
by verdict.—Confeſſion, whereof attaint grows, is twofold ; 


- Attainder 


-: vanquiſhed... Sce COMBAT, DUEL, Oe. 

Attainder by proceſs, otherwiſe called  attainder by default, or 

; "attainder ; Gromy wa is where a party flies, or does not ap- les n 
being five times publickly called in the county- Ar, Se. 


pear after 


outlawed. See OUTLAWRX. I | 
Attainder by verdid, is when the priſoner at the bar anſwer- 
ing not guilty: to the indictment; hath an inqueſt of life and 


- 
1 


Bill of ATTAINDER, is a bill brought into parliament, for at- 
-- tainting, condemning, and executing a perſon for high-trea- 


ATTAINT; ATTINCTA, in law, a writ which lies after 


contrary to the evidence, in any court of record; be the ac- 


* 
-- 


— 


broken down, their woods. grubbed up, and their lands and 
tenements forfeited to the king. | 


. - impriſoned, and grievouſly ranſomed at the king's will. 
ATTANT;::among farriers, ſignifies a knock, or hurt in a 


WF 


The farriers diſtinguiſh xzpper. attaints, given by he toe of 
bladders like wind- galls, coming either by a wrench, à ſtrain, 


ATTAINTED, ArTTamrTus, or, Arrervs, in law is : -olumns, or pilaſters. . 
uſed for a-perſon found guilty of ſome crime or offence, ATTIRE, in botany, is uſed to denote the third part or Cl 


* 


ATTENDANT, ATTENDENS, in law, igni at. 
duty or ſervice to another, or depends in ſome manner up- 


Thus if there be lord meſne, and 


— 


1 ˙—ã—̃ 
1 \ 2 2 


diſſeiſin; and ſo it is uſed in French: as eſtre atteint, & 


* 


ATTENDANT, or AT TENDEN N ill a general ſenſe. | See 


TIFICATION, WORK, Oe. 


ſerving only to make a diverſion. among the beſieged, and to 
oblige them to divide their forces, that the true attack may be 
carried on with greater ſucceſs. See FALSE, and FE INT. 


BASTION. | 


lony, treaſon, or other crime, and judgment is paſſed upon] 
him for the ſame, ex yp nq 


his poſterity are hereby degraded and made baſe : nor can this 


corruption of blood be ſalved but by an act of parliament, un- ATTES 


leſs. the judgment be reverſed by a writ of error. See Ar- 
TAINTED. . 2 ne 

Our ancient laws make this difference. between artainder 
and conviction, that a man was ſaid to be convicted preſently 
upon the verdict ; but not attainted till it appeared he was 
no clerk, or being a clerk, and demanded by his ordinary, 


a knowledge thereof. 


Attention of mind is not properly an act of the underſtand 


the mind, to any thing ſaid, or done, in order to Acquire 
* The word is compounded of ad, to; and teh 

ſtretch. _ * a hs "> 0 
but rather of the will, by which it calls the un 115 
from the conſideration of other ohj ects, and AN 
thing in hand. See UnpsrsTANDING, an een 
Attention, in reſpect o hearing is the ſtretching or ſtrainin 
the membrana ty mpani, ſo as to make it more ſuſceptible 8 
ſounds, and better prepared to catch even a feeble agitation 
of the air. Or it is che adjuſting the tenſion of that mem. 
brane. to the degree of loudneſs or lowneſs of the ſound we 

e attentive to. See Trmraxum. See atfo Hiazike, Tu- 


. if 3 
5 UANTS, or ATTixvaTinG medicines, ſuch as ſubti. 
lize and break the humours into their finer parts ; and thus 
diſpoſe them for motion, circulation, excretion, c. See 
G ge aeg and Mzpicing, 

tenuants ſtand oppoſed to incraſſants, or thickeners L 
eines which condenſe, inſpiſſate, &c.. See n 


could not purge himſelf. See CLERGY. — Add, that attain- ATTENUATION *, ArTzxvaT1o, the act of attenuating 


der is more extenſive than conviction; conviction being on- 
conteſſion of the party, or the like. See CONVICTION. 
A man is attainted two ways; by appearance, or by-proceſs. 


one at the bar betore the judges, when the priſoner, upon his 
indictment read, owns himſelf guilty, never putting himſelf 


on his jury. The other is before the coroner, in ſanctuary; 


where he upon his confeſſion, was in former times conſtrain- 


that is, of making any fluid thinner, andleſs confiſtent thay? 


Was before. See ATTENUANTS, 


_ * The word is compounded of the Latin ad, and ini thin 


Attenuation is defined more generally by Chauvin, rhe divid- 
ing or ſeparating of the minute parts of any body, which before 
by .their mutual nexus or implication formed a more conti. 
nuous maſs.—Accordingly, among alchymiſts, we ſometimes 
25 the word uſed n or the act of reducing 
a into an impalpable powder, by grinding, pounding, or 
the like. See . reer. G 


ed to abjure the realm, which is alſo called attaizder by abju- ATTESTATION *, the giving teſtimony, or evidence of the 
| 0 £ I ö 


ration. See SANCTUARY, and ABJURATION. | 
battel, is when the party 22 by another, 


chuſing rather to try the truth by combat than by jury, is 


court; and atlaſt, upon his default, pronounced, or returned 


death paſſed on him, and is by the verdict of the jury pro- 


truth of any thing; eſpecially in writing. See Tisriuonr, 
Evipgxcx, Cc. 5 | 


The word is compounded of the Latin ad, to ; and refis 


Miracles need be well atteſted, to gain credit. "$ce'Minacus, 


IC, Arricvs, ſomething relating to Attica, or the city of 
Athens.—ln matters of philology we uſe, attic ſalt, ſales ar- 
tici, meaning a delicate, poignant kind of wit and humour, 
peculiar. to the Athenian writers.—£ic witneſs, articut teſtis, 
was 2 witneſs incapable of corruption: ſo an attic muſe was 


nounced, guilty. See IxguEsr, VERDICT, Ge. N an excellent one, &c. 


ſon. See BILL, PARLIAMENT,  I'REASON, Cc. 
judgment, againſt a jury that hath, given a falſe verdict, 


tion real or perſonal, if the debt or damages exceed 403. 
See Jury, and VERDICT. TW 


- 


If the verdict be found falſe, the judgment anciently was, 
that the jurors meadows ſhould: be ploughed up, their houfes 


If it paſs againſt him that brought the attains, he ſhall be 
horſe's leg; proceeding either from a blow. with another 


- ſtrikes his hinder feet againſt his fore-leg. ‚ 


horſe's foot, or from an over- reach in froſty weather, when, „ — towocds 
a horſe being rough-ſhod, or having ſhoes with long calkers, Arrie Baſe, is a peculiar Kind of baſe, uſed 


rrie is alſo uſed in architecture for a kind of building, where- 
in there is no roof or covering to be ſeen; thus called becauſe 
uſual at Athens. | | | 


Arric, or Arrie-Order, is alfo a kind of little order, afterthe 


manner of a pedeſtal, raiſed upon another larger order ; © 
way of crowning, or to finiſh the building.—Sce Tab. Archi. 
Hg, 35. See alſo Oxpas. 
An aztic is ſometimes alſo uſed for the conveniencj of ha- 
ing a wardrobe, or the like ; and inſtcad of regular columns, 
hat coy. pilaſiers of a particular form; ſometimes po pila- 
ers at . es -. SEE 0 E * I 
There are alſo attics uſed for high altars.— The order takes 
its name from Athens, where it was firſt -praQtiſed. 


ATTic ef à roof, is a little ſtory or ig us a Kind of of ſtone ot 


wood, covered with lead, ſerving as a kind of. parapet io ? 
8 platform, or the like. See Pararat, TarbAch, 

i by the ancient 
chitects, in the Ionic order; and by Palladio, and others ot 


the moderns, in the Doric. See Don ic, and Ionic, 
The attic is the moſt beautiful of all the baſes. See Bur. 


the hind-foot upon the ſinew of the fore - leg. And nether Arrig continued, is that which encompaſſes the whole citcu; 


attaints, or over- reaches on the paſtern- joints, Which are little 


an over- reach, or the like. The uſual place is in the heel 


or fruſh. | | 


articularly of felony or treaſon, by due courſe-of law. | 
Let a man is ſaid to be attainted of perjury; atainted of 


vaincn en aucun eas, is to be caſt in WY cauſe. | 


Assis TAN T, RxETINUE, SATELLITES, G. 
6gnifies one that owes 


on him. 14180 2010 16 
nd tenant; and the tenant 

hold of the meſiie by a penny; and the meſne hold over by 
two pence: if the meſue releaſe to) the tenant all his right | 


ATT1c interpoſed, is that ſituate hetw 


pa 


ference of a building, Without an LN N following 
all the jets, the returns of the pavillions, Cc. 

* tween two tall ſtories, ſome- 
times adorned with columns, or pilaſters. 


M9 * 1 . the 
ſion of the flower of a plant; the other two being tne 
enpae ment and the foliation. | See Frowzk. See allo Eu 

 PALEMENT, Oc. C 
The attire is of two kinds ; ſeminiform, and | florid,— The 
ſeminiform attire conſiſts of two parts; chives, ot damit 
and ſerhets, or apices; one upon each ſtamen. Sce Sr, 
x A, and Aricks. apo . 

The florid attire is uſually called zhrams, as. in the flowersof 
tanſy, &c.—Thoſe thrums are Alled /t, Which 


mae , 3 tet 
0 two, but moſt times of three pieces.— The outer 
bark of the ſuit is the floret, whoſe body rede at thetop, 


like a cowllip flower, into five parts or diſtinct least - 


owed of 
hird part 


e 
iſe 


WW THEY . TS 


OY 


vr, in nuntiug, denotes the head of horns of a deer: See 
" 5 | | 


HAD. 

- re Of A 

4. "ander, ſur-antler, royal, ſur-royal, and 'croches.— 
7 


HUNTING. . | LOR. : 
eters Es, in painting and ſculpture, the poſture, or 


gee, we diſcover the action it is engaged in, and the very 
w i ſuppoſed to be in the mind ofthe perſon repreſented. 
Se Ficukk, STATUE, and ACTION. 
© 5 The word comes from che Italian 
che ſame; and that from the Latin aptitude, fitneſs. 
The tepteſenting of this action and ſentiment in a ſtrong and 


lively manner, makes what they call a good expreſſion. See 


ENS*, in anatomy, a name common to ſeveral 

ſts whoſe" office or action is to raiſe the parts they be- 
See MUSCLE. 1412. „ eh ee 

long 10 Vee is compounded of the Latin ad ; and tollo, I raiſe, 

The 4.7 or attolleue muſcles, are otherwiſe: called Jeva- 

aun and elevators. See ENR Aro... 

ATTORNEY*, ArruxnArus, or ATTORNATUS, in law, 
a perſon appointed by another to do ſomething in his ſtead ; 
particularly to ſollicit and carry on a law-ſuit. See AGENT, 
VEPUTY, be See alſo PRocEss, ACTION, CG. 

2 The word is compounded: of the Latin ad, to; and the 
French tourner, to turn; g. d. to turn 2 buſineſs over to 
another. Ihe ancient Latin name, according to Bracton, 
5 reſponſalis. See ResyonsALs. 3 

urnen in common law are much the ſame with procura- 

rs, proctors, or ſyndics, in the civil law. See PROCURATOR, 

Nen © [rogue eee tio e ang 

Anciently, thoſe of authority in courts had it in their power 

whether or no to ſuffer men to appear or ſue by another than 

themſelves z as appears from Fitz. de Nat. Brev. in the writ, 

Dedimns poteſtatem. de atturnato faciendo; where it appears, 

that men were driven to procute the king's'writs, or letters 

nt, to appoint attorneys for them: but it is ſince provided 

y parliament, that it ſhall be lawful to appoint, an attorney 

without ſuch circuition ; as appears by ſeveral. ſtatutes, 20 
Hen, 3. cap. 10.—6 Edu. 1. cap. 8. c. | ; 

There js à great diverſity of writs in the table of the regi- 

ſter, wherein the king commands the judges to admit of ar- 

turnen; whereby there aroſe; ſo. many unskilful arrormeys, 
and ſo many miſchiefs thereby, that for reſtraining them 
it was enacted, 4 Hen. 4. cap. 18. that the judges ſhould 

examine them, and diſplace the unskilful ; and again 33. 

len. 6. cap. 7. that there ſhould be but. a certain number of 

_ Sttormeys in Norfolk and uffolk. « | 121 ) * + 

Aueh is either general or ſpecials. (1 5, 3: 
ATTORNEY Geyeral is he who: is appointed to manage: the af. 
fairs, or ſuits of a community 3 or rather he who is appointed 
to conduct all the ſuits in general, whether of a communi- 
| NN petſoornrn | | 
Such is the attorney general of the king, who is the ſame as 
RN in the Roman empire. See PROCURATOR.' 
He 


| come warrants for making out patents, 


: 7 1 doin . p N r 
mn Ipecio, u be who is employed in one or more 
caules particularly ſpecified. -; Ds y 1215 


Atrney, ere fo diſſinguiched withreſpeR to the courts, into] 


 Glorney; e large, and 
£8 Wust on. 


Ae, L of the durchy cours of, Lumeaſter, Arenen curie 


court. 
a Alſo 
] tt er CHANCELLOR, [THY Www 1486 I + x 
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errant | 
AT : 17 ORNEY. f 20 17 
0 T'TOURN MENT, or AgTogamenr, in law, 8 trans- 


nen en wich:a-tenant mak ſervi 

- new & of homage and-ſervice-to a 
Fun a $&LDRD, and TMA. 

his 2 het Se is tenant for life, and he in reverſion grants 
thereto, 288 . it is neceſſary the tenant for life agree 
. Na bn g Called attourement.; and without which no- 
record, thy die rant. - If the; grant be by fine, in courſe 
' 8 lex, F. cnant ſhall be compelled to artouru. Stat. 
BK a innin fon nga ngd 
Saut abel in af ourwment-;axe; theſe; I agree me 0 the 
er of the fam, „or more commoniy, I aan 10 yo by 
1 Hanes 2 pens or, / become your tenant; or deli ver to 
1 Kc way df attonrmument. Littl. 456. 3. 
Aker by word, ot by, ad; voluntary, or cm- 

N e Writ- Per ane \ wot. . 


ſerwitia, or by diltreſs.[t 


tag, if perfect, conſiſts of but, peat ls, beam, | 
a a ATTRACT ION“, AT TaAc rio, or TRAcTIC, in me- 
Gra buck, the bur, beam, brow-antler, advander, palm, and | 


gute, of a figure, or ſtatue; or the diſpoſſtion of its parts, 


1, which ſignifies | 


5 


| 


| 


The alle ede lord himſelf, or to bis ſteward in court. 


. 


— At 


onrnument in deed, and attourument in law. 


* 


the ſmoak through a pipe of tobacco: and the milk 


ed by impulſe, though not a common or 


Coke. Attournment in law is an act, which though it be fot 
an exprels attowrnment, yet in intendment of law is of equal 


force. Coke on Litil. 4 

chanics, the ac of a moving power, whereby a moveable 
is brought nearer to the mover. See Power, and MOTION. 
he word is compounded of ad, to, atid trale, I draw. 

As action and re- action are always equal, and contrary; it 
follows, that in all artractvn, the movet is drawn towards 


the moveable, as much as the moveable towards the mover. 
See ACT10N, and REACTION; 


ATTRACTION, or ATTRACTIVE force, in yſics, is a natural 


power inherent in certain bodies, whereby they act on other 
_— bodies, and draw then towards themſelves. See 
ORCE. - "TREE e 64 v1 $4487 -, 
This, the Peripatetics call the motion of attradtion; and on 
many occaſions, ſaction; and produce various inſtances where 
they ſuppoſe it to obtain. Thus the air, in reſpiration, is 
taken in, according to them; by attraction of ſuction; ſo * 
out o 
the mother's breaſts: thus alſo it is that the blood and hu- 
mours rife in a cupping-glaſs, water in a pump, and ſmoak 
in chimneys; ſo yapours and exhalations are attracted by the 
ſun; iron by the tmagnet; ſtraws by amber, and electrical 
bodies, &c. See SUCTION. ;  ., OT B52 | 2h 2088 
But the later philoſophers ——— explode the notion of ar- 
traction; aſſerting, that a body cannot act where it is not; 


and that all motion is performed by. mere. impulſion.—Ac- 


cordingly, moſt of the effects which the ancients, attributed 
to this unknown power of attraction, the moderns have diſ- 
covered to be owing to more ſenſible and obvious cauſes ; 
ticularly the preffirnaf the air. See A1R, and PRESSURE. 
o this are owing theiphznomena of inſpiration, ſmoakipg, 
ſucking, cupping-glaſſes, pumps, vapours, exhalations, c. 
See RESPIRATION, SUCTION, PUMP, CUPPING-glaſs, V.A- 
POUR, SMOAK, EVAPORATION, &c. ht 215 ; 
For the phenomena of magnetical and eleQrical artracion, 
ſee MAdNETISM, and ELECTRICITY, 0 
The power oppolite to attraction is cal led repulſion; which is 
alſo-argued to have ſome place in natural things. See REe- 
PULSION, 


ATTRACTION, or ATTRACTIVE wig is more particularly 
phy, f 


uſed in the Newtonian philoſo ora power or principle, 
whereby all bodies; and the particles of all bodies, mutually 
tend towards each other, Or, more juſtly, antractiom is the 
effect of ſuch power, whereby every particle of matter tends 
towards every other particle See MATTER, and PAR- 
TICLE. 34846 tr/ 1A air] A 1 

Attraction, its laws, phenomena, &c. make the great. hinge 
of Sir Iſaac Newton's philoſophy. See NEWTONIAN P- 


ſophyec - ; 10 g 2 e . 
It al be obſerved, that though the great author makes uſe 
of the word artraction, in common with the ſchool philo- 
— — ; yet he very ſtudiouſly diſtinguiſhes between the ideas. 
— Fhe ancient attraction was ſuppoſed a kind of quality, in- 
herent in certain bodies themſelyes ; and ariſing from their 
3283 or ſpecific forms. See QUAL4TY, and Foxx. 
he Newtonian artraction is a more indefinite principle; de- 
noting, not any particular kind or manner of action, nor the 
phyſical cauſe of ſuch action; but only a tendency in the 
general, a conatus accedendi; to whatever cauſe, phyſicat or 


. . metaphyſical, ſuch effect be owing ; whether to a power in- 
herent in the bodies themſelves, or to the impulſe of an ex- 


ternal agent. 3x3 22 | 
' Aacordingly, that aurhor, in his Philoſoph: Nas. Prix, Math. 
notes, that he uſes the words attract ion, ulſe, and pro- 


'©© penſion to the centre, indifferently ; and cautions the reader 


„not to imagine that by artractiom he expreſſes the modus 
of the action, or the efficient cauſe thereot ; as if there 


_ © were any proper powers in the centres, Which in reality 
are only mathematical points; or, as if centres. could at- 
tract.“ Lib. I. p. 5--So he . conſiders cęntripetal powers 


40 8 , | 
© as attractions; though, phyſically ſhank it were per- 
© haps more juſt to wry them impulſes. 1 fp: 147. He 
„ adds, that what he calls areradtiom may poſſibly be effect- 

ee corporeal im- 
pulſe; or after ſome other manner unknown to us.” Opric. 


P. 322. 


Attradtion, if conſidered 2s a quality ariſing from the ſpecific 


forms of bodies, ought, together with ſympathy, antipathy, 


and the whole tribe of occult qualities to e (See 
OccuLT Qzality.) But when we have ſet theſe aſide, there 
will remain innumerable phænomena of nature and parti- 
cularly the gravity or weight of bodies, or their tendency. to 
a centre, which argue a principle of action ſeemingly di- 
ſtinct from impulſe; where, at leaſt, there is no ſenſible 
impulfion concerned. Nay, what is more, this action in 
ſome reſpects, differs from all impulſion We know of; im- 
pulſe being always found to act in proportion to the ſurfaces 
of bodies; whereas gravity acts according to their ſolid con- 


| tent, and conſequently mult ariſe from ſome cauſe that pe« 


netrates or pervades the whole ſubſtance thereof. — This un- 


known principle, (unknown we mean in reſpect of its « for 


* 


„5 —— —ᷣ— „ — 


ſuch action. ; 
Attraction may be divided, with reſpect to the law it ob- 


dies near the earth, (ſee WEIGHT.) and find, by obſervation, 


is found to obtain in the minute particles whereof bodies are 


later philoſophers, do not reach to thoſe more remote, in- 


But, befides the common laws of ſenſible maſſes, the minute 
parts they are compoſed of, are found ſubject to ſome others, 
which have been but inely taken notice of, and are yet 


to any of thoſe in the great world. In virtue of theſe 
powers, he ſhews, ** That the ſmall particles act on one ano- 


ena of nature are the reſult thereof. Senſible bodies, we 
have already obſerved, act on one another divers ways; 
and as we thus perceive the tenor and courſe of nature, 


AT TI 


for its phænomena end effects are moſt obvious) with all 
the ſpecies and modifications thereof, we call aztradtzor ; 
which is a general name, under which all mutual tendencies, 
where no phylical impulſe appears, and which cannot, there- 
fore, be accounted for from any known laws of nature, may 
be ranged. 


. a , . . þ 
And hence ariſe divers kinds of attractions; as, gravity, mag- 


netiſm, electricity, c. which are ſo many different princi- 
ples, ad ing by diffe 


ſenſes, they may really ariſe from ſome power or efficacy in 


fuch bodies, whereby they are enabled to act, even upon di- 
ſtant bodies; though our reaſon abſolutely diſallows of any 


ſerves, into two kinds. 1®. That which extends to a ſen- 


ſible diſtanee.--- Such are the a/tradion of gravity, found in| 
all bodies; and the attractiont of magnetiſm, and electricity, 


found in particular bodies. The ſeveral laws and phænome- 


na of each, ſee under their reſpeQive articles, GRAVITr Y, & 


MacNET1SM, and ELECTRICITY. 

The attraction of gravity, called alſo among mathematicians, 
the centripetal force, is one of the greateſt and moſt: univerſal 
principles in all nature, We ſee and feel it operate on bo- 


that the ſame power, (i. e. a power which acts intheſame man- 
ner, and by the ſame rules; viz. always proportionally to the 
quantities of matter, and as the ſquares of the diſtances recipro- 
cally) does alſo obtain in the moon, and the other planets pri- 
mary and ſecondary, as well as in the comets ; and even that 
this is the very power whereby they are all retained in their 
orbits, &c. And hence, as gravity is found in all the bodies 
which come under our obſervation, it is caſily inferred, by 
one of the ſettled rules of philoſophiſing, that it obtains in all 
others; and as it is found to be as the quantity of matter in 
each body, it muſt be in every particle thereof; and hence 
every particle in nature is proved to attract every other par- 
ticle, &c. See the demonſtration-hereof laid down at large, 
with the application of the principle to the celeſtial motions, 
under the articles, NRwWTONIIAN Philoſophy, SUN, Moon, 
PLANET, COMET, SATELLITE, CENTRIPETAL, CENTRI1- 
FUGAL, Sc. 

From this attraction ariſes all the motion, and conſequently 
all the mutation, in the great world.--- By this, heavy bodies 
deſcend, and light ones aſcend; by this projeCtiles are direct- 
ed, vapours and exhalations rife, and rains, &c. fall. By 
this rivers glide, the air preſſes, the ocean ſwells, &c. See 
MoT10N ESCENT, ASCENT, PROJECTILE, VAPOUR, RAIN, 
RIVER, 1 1DE, AIR, ATMOSPHERE, &c. 


In effect, the motions ariſing from this principle make the 


ſubje& of that extenſive branch of mathematics, called me- 
chanics, or ſtatics; with the parts or appendages thereof, þy- 
droſtatics, pneumatics, &c. See MECHANICS, STATICS, Hx- 
DROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS. See alſo MATHEMATICS, 
PHILOSOPHY, 6. | 

29. That which does not extend to ſenſible diſtances. Such 


compoſed, which attract each other at, or extremely near, 
the point of contact; with a force much ſuperior to that of 
gravity ; but which, at any diltance therefrom, decreaſes 
much faſter than the power of gravity.--- This power a late 
ingenious author chuſes to call the attraction of cohefion z as 
being that whereby the atoms or inſenſible particles of bodies 
are _— into ſenſible maſſes. See ConESIOx, ATOM, PAR- 
TICLE, Oc. | | 

This latter kind of attraction owns Sir Iſaac Newton for its 
diſcoverer ; as the former does, its improver.---The laws o 
motion, percuſſion, &c. in ſenſible bodies under various cir- 
cumſtances, as falling, projected, Gf. as aſcertained by the 


reftine motions of the component particles of the ſame bo- 
dies, whereon the changes of the 'texture, colour, proper- 
ties, c. of bodies depend; ſo that our philoſophy, if only 
founded on the principle of gravitation, and carried ſo far 


as that would lead us, would neceflarily be very deficient. 
See LicnT, CoLouR, Q. | 


very imperfectiy known. Sir Ifaac Newton, to whoſe hap- 
y penetration we owe the hint, contents himſelf to eſtab- 
iſh, that there are fuch motions in the minima nature, and 
that they Row from certain powers or forces, not reducible 


«© ther even at a diſtance; and that many of the phænome- 


© jt appears highly probable that there may be other powers 
“ of the lite kind; nature being very uniform and confiſ- 
« tent withtherſeFF.--- Thoſe juſt mentioned, reach to ſenſi- 
« hle diſtances, #nd ſo have been obſerved by vulgar eyes: 


rent laws; and only agreeing in this, that] 
we do not ſee any phyſical canſes thereof; but that, as to our 


| 


| 


put there may be others, which reach to ſuch finall diſtan- 


* ces as have hitherto eſcaped obſervation : it i 
** ble, electricity may — to ſuch diſtances, 1 
++ being excited by frietion.” ? Fe 
e great author juſt mentioned, proceeds to 
reality of theſe ſuſpicions from a CON number F . 
na and experiments, which plainly argue ſuch Powers ans 
actions between the particles, e. gr. of ſalts and Water ye 
of vitriol and water, aqua fortis and iron, ſpirit of vitriol 10 
ſalt- petre. he alſo ſhews, that theſe powers, c. are — 
qually ſtrong between different bodies; ſtronger, e. * 
tween the particles of ſalt of tartar, and thoſe of 29ua forti 
than thoſe. of ſilver; between aqua fortis and lapis calamin;' 
ris, than iron; between iron than copper, copper than 1. 
ver, ox mercury. So ſpirit of vitriol acts on water, but more 
on iron or copper. c. 
The other experiments, which countenance the exiſtence ot 
ſuch principle of attraction in the particles of matter, are in- 
numerable; many of them the reader will find enumerate 
under the articles MATTER, ACiD, SALT, MEexsrRuyy, 


Co 
Theſe actions, in virtue whereof the particles of the bodies 
abovementioned tend towards each other, the author calls b 
a general, indefinite name, artraction, which is equally 
plicable ta all actions, whereby diſtant bodies tend towards 
one another, whether by impulſe, or by any other more latent 
power: and from hence he accounts for an infinity of vhe- 
nomena, otherwiſe 2 to which the principle of 
gravity is inadequate.--- Such are coheſion, diſſolution, coa- 
gulation, cryſtallization, the aſcent of fluids in capill 
tubes, animal ſecretion, fluidity, fixity, fermentation, c. 
See the reſpective articles, ConEsiox, — Cxr- 
STALLIZATION, ASCENT,SECRETION,SPHERICITY,F1xity 

ERMENTATION, Ec. , 
Thus,“ (adds our immortal author) © will nature be found 
very conformable to herſelf, and very ſimple; performing 
all the great motions of the heavenly bodies, by the 4 
traction of gravity, which intercedes thoſe bodies, and al- 
moſt all the ſmall ones of their parts, by ſome other u- 
* tractive power diffuſed through the particles thereof. 

without ſuch — there never would have been any 
motion in the world; and without the continuance there- 
of, motion would ſoon periſh, there being otherwiſe a 
great decreaſe or diminution thereof, which is only ſup- 


8 


I plied dy theſe active principles.” Optics, p. 373. 


e need not ſay how unjuſt it is in the generality of fo- 
reign philoſophers, to declare againſt a principle which fur- 
niſhes ſo beautiful a view ; for no other reaſon but becauſe 
they cannot conceive how a body ſhould act on another at 2 
diſtance.---It is certain, philoſophy allows of no action but 
what is by immediate contact and impulſion: (for how can 
a body exert any active power there, where it does not exiſt? 
to ſuppoſe this of any thing, even the ſupreme being him- 


ſelf, would perhaps imply a contradiction, j yet we ſee effects, 


without ſeeing any ſuch impulſe ; and where there are effedts, 
we can eaſily infer there are cauſes, whether we ſee them or 
no. But a man may conſider ſuch effects, without entering into 
the conſideration of the cauſes ; as, indeed, it ſeems the bu- 
ſineſs of a philoſopher to do: for to exclude a number of 
henomens which we do ſee, will be to leayeagreatchaſm 
in the hiſtory of nature; and to argue about actions which 
we do not ſee, will be to build caſtles in the air.--It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the phænomena of attra&ion, are mat- 
ter of phyſical conſideration, and as ſuch entitled to a ſhare 
in a ſyſtem of phyſics; but that the cauſe thereof will only 
become ſo, when they become ſenſible ; ij. e. when they a5. 
to be the effects of ſome other higher cauſes (fora cauſe 
is no otherwiſe ſeen than as it ſelf is an effect, ſo that the 
firſt cauſe muſt from the nature of things be invilidle,) we 
are therefore at liberty to ſuppoſe the cauſes of «radon: 
what we pleaſe, without any injury to the effects.— Tbe il- 
luſtrious author himſelf ſeems a little irreſolute as 20 the 
cauſe; inclining, ſometimes, to attribute gravity to the ac- 
tion of an immaterial cauſe, 2 Pp. 343, Ce And ſome- 
times to that of a material one. 15. p. 325. . 
In his philoſophy, the reſearch into cauſes is the laſt ting 5 
and never comes in turn till the laws and phanomens © 
the effect be ſettled; it being to theſe phenomena that — 
cauſe is to be accommodated.— The cauſe even of any, the 
oſſeſt, and moſt ſenſible action is not adequately know - 
w impulſe or pecuſſion it ſelf works its effed, 2 A 
motion is communicated by body to body, confouncs , 4 
deepeſt philoſophers ; yet is impulſe received not . 
philoſophy, but into mathematics; and accordingly the : 
and phenomena of its effects, make the greateſt part Jo 
mon mechanics. See PERCUSSION, and COMMONICATEE: 
motion. ir phe- 
he other ſpecies of artraction, therefore, when — F be 
nomena are ſufficiently aſcertained, have the ſame title — 
promoted from phyſical to mathematical conſideration ich 
this, without any previous inquiry into their cauſes, cauſes 
our conceptions may not be proportionate to: let their ca! N 


— 
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Ain aur thing foreign, or metaphyſical ; as many have 
fophy — —＋ = the 2 of — a new ſource ot 
** mechanics; which, duly cultivated, might be of in- 
oo more extent than all the mechanics yet known: it is 
qr — we muſt expect to learn the manner of the chan- 
w_— roductions, generations, corruptions, &c, of natural 
er with all that ſcene of wonders opened to us by the 
— of chymiſtry. See GENERATION, Cox RU TI“ 
P OpERATION, CHYMISTRY, .. 1 
2 of our own . have proſecuted the diſcovery 
dan laudable zeal: Dr. Keil particularly, has endeavoured 
10 deduce ſome of the laws of this new action, and applied 
them to ſolve divers of the more general phenomena of bo- 


dies, as coheſion, fluidity, elaſticity, ſoftneſs, fermentation, 
7 


ulation, c. And Dr. Friend ſeconding him, has made 
x farther application of the ſame principles, to account at 
A ce, for almoſt all the phenomena that chymiltry preſents: 
= that the new mechanics ſhould ſeem already raiſed to 
a compleat ſcience ; and nothing can now turn up, but we 

ve an immediate ſolution of, from the attractive force. 
2 this ſeems a little too precipitate; a principle ſo fertile, 
ould have been further explored; its particular laws, li- 
mits, c. more induſtriouſiy detected and laid down, ere we 
had gone to the application. Atrraction, in the groſs, is ſo eom- 
plex a thing, that it may ſolve a thouſand different phznomena 
ike: the notion is but one degree more ſimple and preciſe 
than action it ſelf; and till more of its properties are aſcer- 
ined, it were better to apply it leſs, and ſtudy it more.--- 
It may de added, that ſome of Sir Iſaac Newton's followers 
have been charged with falling into that error, which he in- 
duſtriouſly avoided : 212. of conſidering attraction as a cauſe 
or active property in bodies, not merely as a phenomenon, 
effect. 

As a ſpecimen of the extent of the principle, and the man- 
ner of applying it, we ſhall here ſubjoin the principal laws 
and conditions thereof; as deduced by Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr. 
Keil, Dr. Friend, c. 
Theor. I. Beſides that attractive power whereby the planets 
and comets are retained in their orbits; there is another, by 
which the ſeveral particles whereof bodies conſiſt, attract, and 
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ue mutually attracted by each other; which power decreaſes 
. more than a duplicate ratio of the increaſe of the di- 
ance. 
This theoretn we have already obſerved, is demonſtrable from 
a great number of phenomena.--- We ſhall here only men- 
tion a few eaſy and obvious ones; as, the ſpherical figure 
aſſumed by the drops of fluids, which can only ariſe from 
ſuch principle: the uniting and incorporating of two ſphe- 
rules of quickſilver into one, upon the firlt touch, or ex- 
temely near approach of their ſurfaces ; the rifing of water 
up the ſides of a glaſs bubble immerged therein, 4 * than 
the leyel of the other water, or of mercury, up a 
ron, orthe like. See SPHERICITY, DROP, Se. 
As to the juſt law of this attrad#iow, it is not yet determined; 
only this we know in the general, that the force, in receding 
from the point of contact, is diminiſhed in a greater propor- 
ton than that of the duplicate ratio of the diſtances, which 
s the law of gravity. For that if the diminution were only 
in ſuch duplicate ratio, the artraction at any ſmall aſſignable 
eitznce would be nearly the fame as at the point of con- 
ud: whereas experience teaches, that this attract ion almoſt 
Yaiſhes: and ceaſes to have any effect, at the ſmalleſt af- 
6zn4ble diſtance,--- But whether to fix on 2 triplicate, qua- 
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plicate, or ſome other proportion to the increaſing di- 
ſance, is not aſcertained by experiment. 
+ , he quantity of artracion in all bodies, is exactly pro- 
tal to the quantity of matter in the cracking body; as 
in reality the reſult ox ſum of the united forces of the 
traction; of all thoſe ſingle particles of which it is com- 
poſed; or, in other words, attradios in all bodies is, ceter; 
1 ny ſolidities. 
19, At equal diſt ions of e 
ſpheres will be qual diſtances the attradious of homogen 


.. At any diftance whatever, the 
Rb te ſquare of the Alkan 
| 

ee the my 27 — » noted, only holds in reſpec of atoms 

2 of the laſt 
tions of theſe : for the be ſo — 

a that the mon ſolid nay form the lightelt part 
es, 1. e. the unfitne 


III. lf . 
trade — of particles, every one whereof has an 


: reanng in a triplicate, or more than a 

A. peas of their diſtances ; the force where with a par- 
im infinitely 1; by that body in the point of contact, or at 
2 21 little diſtance from the contact, will be infinitely 
particle were placed at a given diſtance 


in the — of ratio to its gravity, this force 


y ill be infinitely greue or at an infinitely fmall diſtance, 


ol. I. ener than its power of gravity. 


if the attractive force at any 


Hence it appears, Why 
Rr 


ATT 


V. But if in the point of contact the attractive force of bo- 


dies have a finite ratio. to their gravity ; this force in any aſ- 
hgnable diſtance is infinitely leſs than the power of gravity, 
and therefore becomes nothing. | 
VI: The arrractive force of every particle of matter in the 
point of contact, almoſt infinitely exceeds the power of gra- 
vity, but is not infinitely greater than that power; and there- 
_ in a given diſtance, the attradive force will vaniſh. to 
nothing. 
This attractive power, therefore, thus ſuperadded to matter, 
only extends to ſpaces extremely minute, and vaniſhes at 
greater diſtances; whence, the motion of the heavenly bo- 
dies, which are at a 1 diſtance from each other, can- 
not at all be diſturbed by it, but will continually go on as if 
there were no ſuch power in bodies. 
Where this artracting power ceaſes; there, according to Sir 
Iſaac Newton, does a repelling power commence ; or rather, 
the attracting does thenceforward become a repelling power. 
e REPELLING Power. 
VII. Suppoting a corpuſcle to touch any body, the force 
whereby that corpuſcle is impelled,that is, the force with 
which it coheres to that body, will be proportionable to the 
quantity of contact: for the parts farther removed from the 
poine of contact, contribute nothing towards its coheſion, 
2 ee the difference in the contact of parti- 
cles, there will be different degrees of coheſion: but the 
powers of coheſion are greateſt when the touching ſurfaces 
are planes; in which calc, ceteris paribns, the force by which 
one corpuſcle adheres to others, will be as the parts of the 
touching ſurfaces. | ? 
Hence it appears why two perfectly poliſhed marbles, joined 
together by their plane ſurfaces, cannot be forced aſunder, but 
by A WOE which much exceeds that of the incumbent air. 
ence allo may be drawn a ſolutionof that famous problem 
concerning the coheſion of the parts of matter. See Co- 
HESION. 
VIII. The power of attraction in the ſmall particles increaſes, 
as the bulk and weight of the particles diminiſhes. 
For, the force only acting at or near the point of contact, 
the momentum muſt be as the quantity of contact, that 
is, as the denſity of the particles, and the largeneſs of their 
ſurfaces : but the ſurfaces of bodies increaſe or decreaſe as the 
ſquares, and the ſolidities as the cubes of the diameters. Con- 
ſequently, the ſmalleſt R heving the largeſt ſurfaces in 
roportion to their ſolidities, are capable of more contact, c. 
Thoſe corpuſcles are moſt eaſily ſeparated from one ano- 
ther, whoſe contacts are the fewe the leaſt, as in ſpheres 
infinitely ſmall. | 


1 we have the cauſe of fluidity. See FLUIDbirr, Wa- 
TER, c. 
IX. The force whereby any corpuſcle is drawn to another 
nearly adjacent body, fuffers no change in its quantity, let 
the matter of the trading body be increaſed or diminiſhed ; 
ſuppoſing the ſame denſity to remain in the body, and the di- 
ſtance of the corpuſcle to continue the ſame. 
For ſince the attractiue powers of particles are diffuſed only 
through the ſmalleſt ſpaces; it is manifeſt that the remoter 
parts at C, D and E ( Tab. Nat. Hiſt. fig. 22.) contribute no- 
thing towards artradting the corpuſcle A: and therefore the 
9 wag wy be attracted with 8 Ka force owes — 
whether theſe parts remain or cen away; or, laſtly, 
whether others be added to them. 8 
Hence, particles will have different attradive forces, accord- 
ing to their different ſtructure and compoſition ; thus a par- 
ticle perforated will not attract ſo ſtrongly as if entire. $0, 
again, the difterent figures into which a particle is form 
will occaſion a diverſity of power; thus a ſphere will a 
more than a cone, cylinder, &c. 2 
X. Suppoſe a body of ſuch a texture as that the particles of 
the laſt compoſition, by an external force, ſuch as a weight 
compreſſing them, or an impulſe given by another body, may 
be a little remoyed from their original contact, but ſo as not to 
acquire new ones; the particles by their attractive force tend- 
ing to one another, will ſoon return to their e contacts. 
ut when the ſame contacts and poſitions o 
which compoſe any body, return; the ſame figure of the 
body will alſo be reſtored; and therefore bodies which have 
laſt their original figures, may recover them by attract ion. 
Hence appears the of elaſticity For, where the con- 
tiguous particles of a body have by any external violence been 
forced from their former points of contact, to extremely ſmall 
diſtances ; as ſoon as that force is taken off, the ſeparated par- 
ticles muſt return to their former contact: by which means 
the body will reſume its figure, &c. See ELASTICITY. | 
XI. But if the texture of a body be ſuch that the particles by 
an impreſled force being removed from their contacts, come 
immediately into others of the ſame degree, that body can- 
not reſtore it ſelf to its original figure. 
Hence — e whgt texture that is wherein the ſoft- 
neſs of bodies conſiſts. | 
XII. The bulk of a body heavier than water, may be ſo für 
diminiſhed, that it ſhall remain ſuſpended in water, without 
deſcending by its own gravity. Bee SPECIF1c Gravity. 
Aion, metallic, and other ſuch-like 
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Hence it is that the motion of large bodies is naturally ſo flow | 


Other, and be diffuſed through the whole fluid. 
Thus, if a little ſalt be diſſolved in a deal of water, the par- 


the parts of the ſalt have a centrifugal, or repulſive force, 


will ariſe innumerable other conflicts with other corpuſeles, 


from each other, a motion will ariſe ; but if further 2 


articles, when reduced to ſmall dimenſions, are ſuſpended f 
in their menſtruums. See MENSTRUUM. | 
XIII. Greater bodies approach one another with a lefs velo- 
city than ſmaller.---For the force with which two bodies A 
and B (Tab. Nat. Hiſt. fg. 23. No. 2.) approach, reſides only inf 
the neareſt particles; the more remote having nothing to do 
therein. No greater force, therefore, will be applied to movef 
the bodies A and B, than to move the particles c and 4; but 
the velocities of bodies moved by the ſame force are in a 
reciprocal ratio of the bodies: wherefore the velocity with | 
which the body A tends towards B, is to the velocity with 
which the particle c detached from the body would tend to- 
wards the ſame B, as the particle c is to the body A; con-y 
ſequently the velocity of the body A is much leſs than would 
be the velocity of the particle c detached from the body. N 


and languid, that an ambient fluid and other circumjacent 
bodies generally retard them; whilſt the leſſer go on more 
briskly, and produce a greater number of effects: ſo much 
greater is the attraclive energy in ſmaller bodies than in the 
larger. Hence again appears the reafon of that chymical | 
axiom ; Salts do not at till they are diſſolved. 

XIV. If acorpuſcle placed in a fluid be equally attracted eve- 
ry way by the circumambient particles, no motion of the 
corpuſcle will enſue. But if it be attracted by ſome particles 
more than others, it will tend to that part where the attrac- 
tion is the preateſt ; and the motion produced will correſpond} 
to the inequality of the attractio , viz. the greater the inequa- 


0 the greater the motion, and vice verſa. ö 
XV. 


Corpuſcles floating in a fluid, and attracting each other 
more than the particles of the fluid that lie between them, 
will force away the particles of the fluid, and ruſh to one 
another with a force equal to that by which their mutual 
artraction exceeds that of the particles of the fluid. 


„ 


XVI. If a body be immerged in a fluid whole parts more] 


ſtrongly attract the particles of the body than they do one 
another ; and if there be a number of pores or interſtices in 
the body pervious to the particles of the fluid; the fluid will] 
immediately diffuſe it ſelf through thoſe pores. And if the 
connexion of the parts of the body be not ſo ſtrong, but that] 
it may be overcome by the force of the particles ruſhing 
within it; there will be a diſſolution of the body. See Dis- 
SOLUTION. | 

Hence, for a menſtruum to be able to diſſolve any given bo- 
dy, there are three things required.—1®. That the parts of 
the body attract the particles of the menſtruum more ſtrongly 
than theſe attract each other. 20. That the body have pores 
or interſtices open and pervious to the particles of the men- 
ſtruum. 3e. That the coheſion of the particles which con- 
ſtitute the body, be not ſtrong enough to reſiſt the irruption 
of the particles of the menſtruum. See MENSTRUUM. 
XVII. Salts are bodies endued with a great attractive force, 
though among them be interſperſed many interſtices, which 
lie open to the particles of water ; theſe are therefore ſtrong- 
ly attracted by thoſe ſaline particles, ſo that they forcibly 


tion and ebullition. 
ou 4 See FERMENTATION, and Ezur zi. 
Hence appears the teaſon why oil of vitriol, wh ; 
ter is poured on it, works a6 grows hot : for, 2 
puſcles are a little dis joined from their mutual contact bw, 
infuſed water; whence, as they attract each other J the 
ſtrongly than — do the particles of water, and as th — 
not equally attracted on every fide, there muſt of neceſf is 
—_ a * See 3 * 
ence alſo appears the reaſon of that uncomm ie 
occaſioned by adding ſteel- filings to the foreſaid lon 
the particles of ſteel are extremely elaſtic ; whence th Q 
muſt ariſe a mw ſtrong reflexion. yy 
Hence alſo we fee the reaſon why ſome menſtruums a4 
ſtrongly, and diſſolve bodies ſooner, whendiluted with — 
XXI. If corpuſcles mutually attracting each other 2 
elaſtic power, they will not be reflected back from each on 
ther, but wilt form congeries, or little maſſes; whence 2 us 
- —_ will 7 See COAGULATION. ” 
the gravity of the particles thus amaſſed, exce 
vity of the fluid, a precipitation will ſucceed. —Precpn lf” 
may alſo arife from an increaſe or diminution of the grain 
of the menſtruum wherein the corpuſcles are immerged 95 
PRECIPITATION. ET.” 
XXII. If corpuſcles ſwimming in a fluid, and mutual ly at. 
tracting each other, have ſuch a figure, as that in ſome given 
parts they have agreater attractive power than in others, and 
their contact greater in thoſe parts than in others; thoſe cor- 
puſcles will unite into bodies with given figures; and thence 
will ariſe cryſtallization, See CRYSTALLIZATION, 


Particles immerged in a fluid moved with a ſwift or a flow | 


progreſſive motion, will attract each other in the ſame man- 


ner as if the fluid were at reſt; but if all the parts of he 


fluid do not move equally, the attractiont will be diſturbed. 


Hence it is that ſalts will notcryſtallize till the water Where- 


in they are diſſolved is cold. 
XXIII. If between two particles of a fluid there happen to 
be a corpuſcle whoſe two oppoſite ſides have a ſtrong at- 


tractive power, that intermediate corpuſcle will agglutinate 1 


or faſten the particles of the fluid to it ſelf. And ſeveral ſuch 
corpuſcles diffuſed through the fluid, will fix all its particles 
into a firm body; and the fluid will be froze or reduced into 
ice, 

See FREEZING. 

XXIV. If a body emit a great quantity of effluvia, whoſe at- 
tractiye powers are very ſtrong ; as thoſe effluvia approach 
any other very light body, their attractive powers will over- 
come the gravity of that body, and the effluvia will draw it 
towards themſelves : and as the effluvia are cloſer and more 
copious at little diſtances from the emitting body, than at 
greater ; the light body will be continually drawn towards 
the denſer effluvia, till tuch time as it comes to adhere to 
the emitting body it ſelf. my 

And hence moſt of the phenomena of electricity may be 
accounted for. See ELECTRICITY. 


ruſh into them, ſeparate their contacts and diſſolve the con-|Cextre of ATTRACTION. See the article CENTER. 


texture of the ſalts. See SALT. 
XVIII. If the corpuſcles be more attracted by the particles 
of the fluid than by each other; they will recede from each 


ATTRACTIVE, ATTRAcTIvus, ATTRACTRIX, ſomething | 
that has the power or faculty to attract. See ATTRACTION, | 


FACULTY, Sc. 


ATTRACTIVE Power, or Force, Vis anractiva. See POWER, 


ATTRACTION, Cc. 


ticles of the ſalt, though ſpecifically heavier than water, willPATTRACTIVES, or ATTRACTIVE Remedies, denote ſuch 


evenly diffuſe themſelves through the whole water; ſo as to 
make it as ſaline at top as bottom. Does not this imply that 


by which they fly from one another ; or rather, that they 
attra& the water more ſtrongly than they do one another ? for 
as all things aſcend in water which are leſs attracted than 
water by the gravity of the earth, ſo all the particles of ſalt 
floating in water, which are leſs attracted by any particle of 
ſalt than water is, muſt recede from the parnens, and give 
way to the more attracted water. News. Opt. p. 363. 

XIX. Corpuſcles, or little bodies ſwimming in a fluid, and 
tending towards each other; if they be ſuppoſed elaſtic, will 
fly back again after their congreſs, till ſtriking on other cor- 
puſcles, they be again reflected towards the firſt ; whence 


and a continued ſeries of percuſſions and n 
by the attractive power, the velocity of ſuch corpuſcles will 
be continually increaſed ; ſo that the inteſtine motion of the 
parts will at length become evident to ſenſe. See InTEs- 
TINE Motion. þ | | 

Add, that in proportion, as the corpuſcles attract each other 
with a greater or leſs force, and as their elaſticity is in a 


medicines, externally applied, as by their activity and arr 
penetrate the pores; and mix with, and rarefy any obſtrudt 

matter; ſo as to render it fit for diſcharge, upon laying = 
the part by cauſtic, or inciſion. See MEDICINE, CAUSTIC, &. 
Attrahents are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call &. 1 


ripeners, maturantia, digeſtives, &c. See RIPENER, Dioxs- 


TION, & c. | 
The principal ſimples belonging to this claſs, are the ſeveral 


kinds of fats, or adipes; the — 7 of pidgeons and cows, | 


bran, yeſt, herring, the ſacking of a leech, melilot, tobacco, 
oil, 1 roſin, 1 Se. See each under k — 
> articles, F 1 HERRING, Oi, PITCH, N 
RANKINCENSE, Se. 

In many inſtances, as the matter rarefies and grows _— 
fluid by means of ſuch medicines; the refluent blood - . ho 
waſh it back into the common maſs ; which ſometim 1 
a deal of miſchief; or by making it take up more r00 11 
on its rarefaction, occaſions it to diſtend more the 3 1 
which it is contained : upon which a Rn is — . 
and thereby a greater concourſe of fluid, anc 5 ol 
an increaſe of the tumour.—So that medicines undet 


denomination require the moſt carefal management. which 


reater or leſs degree, their motions will be different, and AT TRIBUTE, ATTRzIBUTUM, in a general ſenſe, oy — 


ecome ſenſible at various times, and in various degrees. 
XX. If corpuſcles that attract each other happen mutually 
to touch, there will not ariſe any motion, becauſe they can- 
not come nearer. If they be placed at a very little diſtance 


the force where with they attract each other, will not excee 
that where with they attract the particles of the intermediate 
fluid, and therefore no motion will be produced. 

On theſe principles depend all the phænomena of fermenta- 


ees to ſome perſon, or thing; or a quality, wh 
—— ſomething to be after a certain manner. See PR0- 
PERTY, and QUALITY. : : 
Thus, — is an attribute of mind; figure, an 2 
tribute of body, &c.—Spinoꝛa makes the ſoul and the - 
to be of the ſame ſubſtance ; with this only difference, - 
the ſoul is to be conceived under the attribute of on” 
and the body under that of extenſion. See SUBSTAN''s 


SPINOSISM, Cc. | Ot 
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m inop a4; - 
- © Iredient or motive of our ſorrow and repentance. See 


ATT | 


he ſeveral attributes belonging to any ſabſtarice, that 
ry reſents its ſelf firſt, and which the mind conceives 

which Pe odation of all the reſt, is called its eſſential attri- 

4s the ESSENCE, and E6SENTIAL. 

— itenſion is by ſome, and ſolidity by others, made 
wt | attribute of body or matter. See Boby, MATTER, 


the eſſentia 

SOLIDITY, e. 
En attributes are called accidental ones : e. gr. round- 
uy * or learning in a man. See ACCIDENT, and 
nel» 


? . 

L. Mr. Locke endeavours to prove, that think- 
deen ich the Carteſians make the eſſential attribute of the 
4, is only an accidental one. See THINK NG, Mixp, 
* in logic, is an epithet given tot any ſubject; or 
. ic any predicate thereof; or whatever may be affirmed or 
Ane 0 any thing. See SUBJECT, PREDICATE, c. 

— propoſition conſiſts of a ſubje&, an attribute, and a 

;pula, or conjunctive particle. See PROPOSITION. ; 

bates are uſually divided into poſitive, which give a thing 

ſome what; as when we ſay of a man that he is aw1mate : and 
ative; as when we ſay ofaſtone that it is nate. 

N again, divide them into common, which agree to ſe- 

reral different things; as animal, which agrees both to man 


f 9 
mill 


SOUL, 
4TTRIBUT 


ndbrute : and proper, as thought, Ye. which agrees only to | 


+ rationality to man, Tc. 7D. 2 
1 ks theology, denote the ſeveral qualities, and 
ſections which we conceive in God; and which conſti- 
me his proper eſſence; as juſtice, goodneſs, wiſdom, &c. 
ob. 
Sn mythologiſts divided the deity into as many diſ- 
ind beings as he has atrrihutes : thus the power of God was 
called Jupiter ; the wrath and ap , +19 of God Fan; the 
2olute will of God, Fate, or Deſtiny, to which even his 
power is ſubject. See Epic, PERSONIFICATION, Cc. 
}73BUTEs, in painting, and ſculpture, are ſymbols added 
o figures and ſtatues, to denote their particular office and 
character. See FIGURE, and SYMBOL. 
Thus the club is an aztribxze of Hercules; the palm an at- 
tiute of victory; the peacock of Juno; the eagle of Jupiter, 
Fe. See STATUE, SCULPTURE, Cc. 


ATTRITION*, ATTRITIO, zritere, or friction, expreſſes 


ſuch 2 motion of bodies againſt one another, as ſtrikes oft 
ſome ſuperficial particles; whereby they become leſs and leſs. 
See Moriox, and FRICTION. | 


Ide word is formed of atrerere, to rub, wear; compounded of 


4d, to; and tere, I wear. , | 
The grinding and poliſhing of bodies is performed by aztri- 
tion, See GRINDING, POLISHING. | 
The effects of attrition in exciting heat, light, electricity, c. 
lee under the article HEAT, LIGHT, Finz, ELECTRICITY. 


1 | | 
A feather b 28 only drawn through the fingers has been 
found by Mr. S. Grey to acquire a degree of electricity, and 
yould be attracted by the finger when held near it; a hu- 
man hair, after having paſſed three or four times between 
the finger and thumb, would fly to his finger at the diſtance of 
half an inch; and the hair of a dog's ear, and the threads of 
flk would do the like. The like was found in pieces of rib- 
band of ſeveral colours, half a yard long; the hand held at 
the lower-end of any of which, would attract them at the 
diſtance of five or fix inches. But if they imbibed the moi- 

of the air, their electricity would be much weakened 
thereby; in which caſe, the fire never failed to give them a 
lrong one. In effect, the ſame author found woollen, paper, 


leather, woud-ſhavings; parchment, and gold-beater's skin, to | 


de electrical and that they not only came to the hand, or 
ay other ſolid body, but attracted ſmall bodies to them, 


ſometimes at the diſtance of eight or ten inches: ſome of] AUDI 


theſe alſ i i&i 
a wy . N luminous upon frittion. See Phiſoſoph. 
TTRITION is alſo frequently.uſed for the friction, or rubbing 
— imple bodies one againſt another, as will not wear 
— 2 occaſion ſome particular determinations of the fluids 


oceatge* Farions ſenſations of hunger, pain, or leaſure, are 


the artriti f ö im- 
— dee Hans, — er for N 
taving og among divines, denotes a ſorrow. or regret for 
deſe c ended God; / ariſing from a ſenſe of the -odiouſ- 


Herr. d heaven, and the pains of hell. 


citing is eſteemed the loweſt degree of repentance, bein 
of contrition, which: uppoſes the love of G 


oN. 
fTTURNATO faciende 


owing fo; vel endo, a writ which a man 
— a county, hundred or other court, deſiring to 
deriff or & . appear for him there, whom he doubts the 

Ward will not otherwiſe admit; purchaſeth, to 
mit his appear- 


dommand him t ; 
u . O receive ſuch attorney, and 
e See ATTORNEY. 1 


[ 


fin, and the appreh i ary 
the pprehenſions of puniſhment; i. e. of 
Welk heav See HEAVEN, and 


AUD 


AVANT, a french 2 ſignifying before; or a prio- 

rity either in reſpect of time, or place; ſometimes uſed, in 
compolition, in our language, but mote uſually contracted, 
and wrote vaunt, or vant, or even vas. See VAN. 


AvaxT Foft, &c. Van Foſſe. 
AvaANnT Guard, &c. 5 See 3 VAN Cl &c. 


AVAST'*, a term frequetitly uſed on board a ſhip, ſignifying 
to ſtop, hold, or ſtay. 
. The wors is formed of the Italian v, or Baſta, it is enough, 
It ſumces. 
AV AUNCHERS, among hunters, the ſecond branches of 
a hart's horn. See Heap, HunTinG, ATTIRE, c. 
AUBAI NE*, in the French cuſtoms, a right veſted in the king, 
of being heir to a foreignet, who dies within his dominions. 
* The word is formed of ànbais, 4 foreigner ; which Menage 
derives further from the Latin, ab; natus; Cajas, from ad- 
vena; Which is the name foreigners bear in the capitulary of 
Charlemain ; du Cange from Alban, a gcot, or Iriſhman ; 
by reaſon theſe were anciently much given to travelling and 
living abroad. 
The king of France, by the tight of aubaixe, claims the in- 
heritance of all foreigners in his dominions ; excluſive of all 
| Other lords, and even of any teſtament the deceaſed could 
make. An ambaſſador, though not naturalized, is not ſub- 
ject to the right of aubaine. The Swiſs, Savoyards. Scots, 
and Portuguerze, are alſo exempted from the aubaine, as being 
reputed natives and regnicolæ. | 
AUCTIO, AvcTtow, a kind of fale among the antient 
Romans, performed by the public cryer /ab haſta, that is, 
under a ſpear ſtuck up on that occaſion, and by ſome magi- 
ſtrate who made good the ſale by delivery of the goods; 
This was termed audio, g. 4. increaſe; becauſe according to 
Sigonius, the goods were ſold to him, gui plurinum rem ange- 
re', Who would bid moſt for them. 
AUCTION by ich of candle, ſee the article CANDLE. 
AUDIENCES, inageneral ſenſe. See HEearinG, ATTENTION, 
and AupiToRy. 


* 20 word is formed from the corrupt Latin, audientia, of audire, 
to ear, 

AUDIENCE is alſo uſed for the ceremonies practiſed in courts, 
at the admifſion of embaſſadors, and public miniſters, to a 
hearing. See EmBASSADOR. 

Such an embaſſador ſent to demand audience took his au- 
dience of leave to depart, &c. | 

AUDIENCE is alſo the name of a court of juſtice, eſtabliſhed 
by the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies; anſwering in effect to 
the parliaments of France. 
They judge without appeal, and have each a certain diſtri&, 
which ordinarily takes in ſeveral Provinces, called alſo ax- 
—_— from the name of the tribunal to which they bes 
ong. | 
Hence Sanſon divides Spain into as many of theſe audience: av 
there are of thoſe tribunals. — New Spain comprehends three 
audiences; thoſe of Guadalajara, Mexico, and Guatimala. 

AUDIENCE is alſo the name of one of the eccleſiaſtical courts 

in England, which is held where-ever the archbiſhop calls a 

cauſe to his own hearing. See Couxr, and ARCHBISHOP. 

The court of audience is chiefly concerned in differences ari- 

ſing upon elections, conſecrations, inſtitutions, marriages, c. 

Chamber of AUDIENCES. See the article CHAMBER. 

AUDIENDO & terminando, a writ, or rather commiſſi- 

on, directed to certain perſons, when an inſurrection or great 

miſdemeanour is committed in any place, for the appeaſing 
and puniſhment thereof. 

AUDIENTES, or AvpiToRes, in chutch-hiſtory, an or- 

der of catechumens ; conſiſting of thoſe newly i ed in 

the myſteries of the Chriſtian religion, and not yet admitted 
to * See CATECUMEN, and AUDITORIUM. 

„a regular hearing and examining of an account, by 

officers appointed for . that purpoſe. See AUDITOR, and 
ACCOUNT. ; 
AUDITA guerela, a writ which lies againſt him, who, ha- 
ving taken a ſtatute-merchant, or a recognizance in the na- 
ture of a ſtatute-ſtaple, or a judgment, or a recognizance of 
another; and craving, or having obtained execution of the 
ſame from the mayor and bailiffs, before whom it was en- 
tered; at the complaint of the party who entered the ſame, 
upon ſuggeſtion of ſome juſt cauſe why execution ſhould not 
begranted; as a releaſe, or other exception. 

This writ is granted by the lord chancellor, upon view of 

the exception ſuggeſted, to the judges of either bench, wil- 

ling them to grant ſummons to the ſheriff of the county 
| where the creditor is, for his appearance at a certain day be- 
fore them. 

AUDITOR, a. hearer, or one who liſtens or attends to any 
thing. See HEARING, ATTENTION, and AUDITORY. 
AUDITOR is alſo uſed for ſeveral officers, appointed to audit, 

or hear accounts, pleadings. c. See ACCOUNT. 

Anciently the word axditor was alſo uſed for jwdge, and even 
for an iuguiſitor, appointed by judges to examine and find 
out the truth of ſome matter in conteſt. Notaries are alſo 
frequently called auditores. | ; #? 

AUDITOR, in our law, is an officer of the king, or ſome other 


4. in itinere per ATIURNATUM, See CLa-| great perſon, who yearly, by examining the accounts of under- 


officers 


= 


officers accountable, makes up a general book, with the dif- 
ference between the receipts and charge, and their allowan- 
ces or allocations, See Account. 

AvpiTtors of the Revenue, or of the Exchequer, are officers who 
take the accounts of thoſe who collect the revenues, taxes, 
Sc. rais'd by parliament ; as alſo of the ſheriffs, eſcheators, 
collectors, tenants, and cuſtomers, and ſet them down, and 
perfect them. See Ravenvs, and Exc. 

Avvitors of the Preſt or Impreft are officers in the exchequer, 
who take and make up the great accounts of Ireland, Ber- 
wick, the mint, cuſtoms, wardrobe, firſt-fruits, naval and 
military expences, and of all monies impreſſed to any man 
for the king's ſervice. Sec PxISr. 

AvviTcs of the Receipts, is an officer of the exchequer who files 
the tellers bills, and makes an entry of them, and gives the 
lord treaſurer a certificate of the money received the week 
before. See ExcurquBs, and TzILIX. 

He makes debentures to every teller, before they receive an 
money, and takes their accounts. He keep the black boo 
of receipts, and the treaſurer's key of the treaſury, and ſees 
every teller's money lock'd up in the new treaſury. 

There are alſo auditors of the firſt-fruits ; of the principality 
of Wales; of the dutchy of Cornwall, Sc. See Figsr- 
Fruits, &c. 

Avuvitor of the Rota, the apoſtolic chamber, the chatelet, Tc. 
See RoTa, &c. 

Avvitors Conventual, Collegiate, &c. were officers formerly 
appointed among the religious, to examine and pals the ac- 
counts of the houſe. 

AUDITORY, in an adjeQive ſenſe, ſomething belonging to 
the ſenſe of hearing. See HzarixG. : 

Avupitory, Auntzxct, is alſo a collective name, denoting an 
aſſembly of perſons, hearing or attending to a perſon who 
ſpeaks in public. See AszmBLY, OrzaT10R, Tc. ; 

AvpiToxr is alſo uſed for the ſeat or bench where a magiſtrate, 
or judge, hears cauſes. See Bexcn. 


At Rome, the ſeveral magiſtrates had auditories or ſeats of 


juſtice according to their dignity.— Thoſe of the ſuperior of- 


ficers were called tribunals ; thoſe of the inferior, ane 


See Trx1Bunar, Cc. ; . 
The pedanei had their benches or axditorzes in the portico © 


the imperial palace. Thoſe of the Hebrews, at the gates of 


cities.—The judges appointed by the ancient lords diltributed 
juſtice under an elm, which was uſually planted before the 
manor-houſe, and ſerved them for an audztory. 
Avvitoxy, AupiTor vm, in the ancient churches, was that part 

of the church where the axdientes ſtood to hear, and be in- 
ſtructed. See Cuuxcx, and AvpignTEs. 
The anditorium was that part now called wavis eceleſie. See 
Nave. 

In the primitive times, the church was ſo ſtrict in keeping 
the people together in that place, that the perſon who went 


from thence in ſermon-time was ordered by the council of 


Carthage to be excommunicated. 

Meatus Auditors, or Avpitory paſſage in anatomy, called 
alſo aurium alveare, on account of the cerumen collected in 
it. See Marus Auditorius. 

Avviroxy Nerves, in anatomy, a pair of nerves arifing from the 
medulla oblongata, and diitributed, the one to the ear, the 
other to the tongue, eye, &c.—See Tab. Anat. (ofteol.) fig. 5. 
lit. pp. See Nzavs. 

The ſoft and ſpongy branch of the auditory nerve being dif- 
fuſed through the labyrinth and tympanum of the ear, is the 
immediate organ of the ſenſe of hearing. See Hanne. 
The andirory nerves make the ſeventh conjugation, accord- 
ing to the way of 8 of the moderns; and the fifth ac- 
cording to the ancients. See Paix, and ConuGaTtron. 
Anatomiſts obſerve a ſingular mark of the wiſdom and con- 
trivance of the creator in the auditory nerves being thus diſ- 
patched to different parts; an admirable and uſeful conſent 
being hereby eſtabliſhed between them. — Hence it is that 
moſt animals upon hearing any uncouth ſound, are found 
to erect their ears, and prepare them to catch it; to open 
their eyes, to ſtand upon the watch; and to be ready with 
the mouth to call out, or teſtify their danger : accordingly 
moſt animals when ſurprized or terrified, ſhriek or cry out, 
Er. See Consent of Parts. 

Dr. Willis obſerves a further uſe of this nervous communi- 
cation between the ear and the mouth ; which is, that the 
voice may correſpond with the hearing, and be a kind of 
echo thereof ; that what is heard with one of the two nerves 
may be readily expreſſed with the voice, by the help of the 
other. Cereb. anat. c. 17. f 

AVELLANE, or Crofs AvILIT ANR, in heraldry, a form of croſs 
which reſembles four filberds in their husks or caſes, joined 
together at the great end. See Cross. 

Hence its name; a filberd in Latin being aux avellana— Sy1, 
Morgan ſays, it is this croſs which enligns the mound © 
authority, or the ſovereign's globe. 

AVE-MARIA, or Ave-Mazr, the angel Gabriel's ſalutation 
of the virgin, at his bringing the tidings of the incarnation ; 
thus called, as beginning with thoſe words, Ave Maria, q. d. 
Hail Mary. See Von, ANNUNCIATION, Sc. 

The ave-mary is a prayer or formula of devotion very _ 


AVE 


in the Romiſh church.— Their chaplets and roſa; 

vided into ſo many ave-mery's, and ſo many pate we 6: 

And hence the beads themſelves; which in icate the 21 

alſo called ave's or ave-mary's. See Cnarxzr, any 
r, 


6. 
AVENAGE “, in law, a certain quantit 
E „ y of oats, paid 
landlord, in lieu of ſom ies ; 0. gy aka 
— tenant me other duties ; or, as a rent, from 
| The word is French, formed of the Latin, avena, oats, - 
AVENOR, an officer under the maſter of the horſe wh 
by order or warrant from him, ſwears in all the officer . 
longing to the royal ſtables. See Marrza of the Horſe By 
1 he avenor alſo makes up the accounts of the ſtables d 
iſſues debentures for paying the officers and ſervants my 
In a ſtat. Car. II. we find the auenor mentioned as an off 
who provides oats for the ſtables.—In the Rot. Parl. 4 
oh III. we alſo read of avenor of the queen, of the prince, 


c. 

AVENT UR, in our ancient writers, ſignify 

militar exerciſes on horſeback. Sex Tod HE 

AVEN URE, or rather ApvenTuxz, in our law-books 
miſchance, cauſing the death of a man, without felony ; * 

when he is ſuddenly drowned, or burnt by any accident r 

miſchance, falling into tne water or fire. See Mnaveurusy. | 

|, Crance Maney, Ge. 4 

8 * in fortification, an opening or inlet in 
baſtion, or the like place, or the paſſes 2 — — 

it. See Forr, Baer ion, Foxrtricarion, &c. 

The word is formed of the French awvenir, or a to come © 
to, to arrive at. See ApvenT. , | 

Avenvs, in gardening, is a walk, planted on each fide with 

trees, and leading to ſome place. See Grove, Gras. 
All avenues, Mortimer ſays, ſhould lead to the front of an 
houſe, garden-gate, highway-gate, or wood, and terminate 
in a proſpect.— In an ævenne to an houſe, whatever the length 
of the walk is, it ought to be as wide as the whole breadth of 
the front ; and if wider, better. 

AVERAGE, Averacrv, in law, that duty or ſervice which 
the tenant 1s to pay the king, or other lord, by his beaſts and 
carriages. See SERVICE. 

The word is derived from the baſe Latin, arri, catile; or 
the French, awwvre, work. 4 

AveRaGE or Avxx ID, is alſo uſed in navigation and commerce, 
for the damage which a veſſel, or the goods and loading 
thereof, ſuſtains, from the time of its departure to its return; 
as alſo, for the chargevr contributions raiſed on the proptie - 
tors towards defraying ſuch damages. | 
A late author, who has wrote treatiſe expreſs upon average, 
diſtinguiſhes two kinds thereof; /imple or private, and groſs : 
or common. 

To the firſt, the particular things which ſuffer, alone contri- 
bute; tothe ſecond, all, both the ſhip and the merchandi 
contribute in common. 
Of the firſt kind are all extraordinary and unforeſeen expences 
and accidents, befalling either the ſhip, or the goods, or both ; 
the loſs in which caſes, is tobe wholly defrayed by the thing 
or things which occaſioned it.— Such as the loſs of cables, | 
anchors, maſts, and ſails, by reaſon of ſtorms, &c. As alſo 
damages accruing to goods through their own defects, by 
waſting, rotting, wetting, ſtorms, pirates. Ge. The ſailors 
wages while the ſhip is extraordinarily detained by embargo s 
provided ſhe be hired for the whole voyage, and not per month. f 
All theſe are ſimple or private averages, and not to be charg-] 
ed to the common account. 
For groſs or common average to have plac the author jul 
mentioned, ſhews, 1®. That ſomething mult have been ciſt 
into the ſea, and this out of abſolute neceſſity. 20. Thatthe 
commander have had the conſent of the owners for ſo doing: | 
30. That it have only been done for the ſafety of the who 7 
hip, and that the ſhip have been ſaved in conſequence there L 
In ſuch caſe, all thoſe for whoſe intereſt the th . 8 
into the ſea, are to contribute to indemnify the perſon 00 
property it was: and every thing is to be taxed hereto. 
much as jewels, gold, &c. notwithſtanding — 
way burthen the ſhip; and even the veſſel itſelt, but f Nov 
ſengers, nor proviſions. ] brit. a Derſchas in 
Lit. Mar. Bal. 1700. | 2 
To the occaſions of common average may be added, — 
fitions with pirates for the ranſom of the ſhip; 1 alſo ood 
maſts, anchors, &c. loſt or abandoned for the common ff 
the food and phyſic of the ſailors wounded in ences ſhip 
ſhip ; and the pay and proviſions of the crew when the g 
is arreſted or put under embargo by order ber 
provided it were hired for the month, and not for 
voyage. proportiot 

3 is more particularly uſed for the quota or loading i 
which each merchant or proprietor in the ſhip Of une 0 

adjudged, upon a r le eſtimation, to 

common average. : 0 

Averacs is alſo. a ſmall duty which thoſe merchants Vi 


ſend goods in another man's ſhip, pay — 2 maſter i 


Heac 


of, for his care of them, over and 
Fa sionr. | 
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ence, , 
Her for the ſaid 5 
ſtomed. : , 4 

"CORN, in ancient writings, ſu« 
n by the tenant's carts or cartiages, 


or barn- 
\VERDUPOIS Pound. 
AvexpuPors Weig . 


s, with primage and average accu- 


ſuch corn as by cuſtom 
to the lord's gra- 


in our law-books 


When mention 


nd rel _ bose 0 
t averid. : , 5 
er % e d Anu. See the article RI IGIAII. 
AVERMENT, in law, uſually ſignifies an offer of the defen- 
aut to make good, or juſtify an exception pleaded in abate- 
ment, or bar of the plaintiff's action. See ExcayTion. + 
or The word alſo ſometimes ſignifies, the act as well as the offer 
nftifying the exception. : 
© cn 15 two-fold, general and particular. : 
25, General AVIA MEX, is the concluſion of every plea to the writ, 


in bar of replications or other pleadings ; (for counts, or, 

— in — of counts, need not be averred,) contain- 

ne matter affirmative; and ought to be with theſe words, 
us eſt VeriNncare. | ; 

Lu rag om. 4 is when the life of a tenant for life, or 
tenant in tail, is averred, &c. --- An Averment contains as well 
the matter as the form thereof, $5.45 : 

ERNI“, among the ancient naturaliſts, certain lakes, 

0's, and other places which infect the air with poiſonous 
ems or vapours ; called alſo mephites. See Marnires, 


e, EXHALATION, Cc. 
= 9 word is Latin, formed of the Greek privative a, and oevs, 
ngth bird; as intimating that birds could not fly over them, but 
th ot down dead. Awernus, q. d. aornus, locus fine avibus, 
frersi are ſaid to be frequent in Hungary on account ot the 
hic dondance of mines therein. See Minz, and MINERAL. 
; and The grotta del Cane, in Italy, is famous, See GzoTTo, Ex- 
uUArion, Nc. But the moſt celebrated avernα⁰; was a lake 
e; of near Baiz, in Campania, by the Italian geographers called 
; Lago 4 Tripergola.— The fumes it emitted are repreſented 
exce by the ancients of ſo malignant a nature, that birds could not 
ading fy over it, but ſunk down dead; which ſome later writers 


have choſe to attribute to this, that the ſulphurous effluvia 
hereoſnot being of conſiſtence to ſuſtain the birds, they dropped 
by their own weight. 
This circumſtance, joined with the great depth of the lake, 
occalioned the ancients to take it for the gate or entrance of 
hell; and accordingly Virgil makes Æneas deſcend this way 
to the inferi. Vibius Sequeſter ſays, there was no bottom to 
te found of it: Immenſæ altitudiuis cus ima pars apprebendi 
uu poteſt., See HELL. 

AVERPENY, z. d. Average-penny, money contributed towards 
the king's averages ; or money given to be freed thereof. See 


d thing AVERAGE, 

cables, \ERRUNCATION, in agriculture, the act of ſcraping, 
As alſo cutting, or lopping off the ſuperfluous branches of trees. See 
ds, db vnne. 

"lor | AVERRUNCI *, in antiquity, an order of deities among the 
bargo's Komans, whoſe peculiar office was to ayert dangers and 
month. ens. See Gop. 

charg- * The Greeks called this ſpecies of Gods, NEM, or, - 


Toke: ; and their feaſt T972u@y : ſometimes, a7oTgoqgavog, 
The Egyptians had alſo their di —— or apotropæi who 
vere pictured in a menacing poſture, and ſometimes with 
was their hands.—Iſis was a divinity of this Kind; as; is 

WER by Kircher. See Oedip. Egypt. T. III. p. 487. 

ER, a place where oats, or provender are kept for the 
10 8 See AVERIA. . | | CASH 
m atronomy, two points in a planet's. orbit, other 

File called Mfides. Lee 645 5 " | . 

"uk the ages is particularly denominated the apogee, the 

WGMps ce Aroces, and Pzricas. | 

1 AvemanTuUn, in the Greek grammar, an ac- 
certain tenſes; being either the prefixing of a ſy1- 

Tan increaſe of the quantity of the initial vowels. 

When, me Wo Kinds of ang. - Temporale, or of a letter, 

*% alhort vowel js changes into a long one; or a diphthong 

Wother longer one: thus called by reaſon the time of its 


— is now lengthened. 


is added at the beginni 
IG unte 1 f | | 5 
Wop Pamematics. | See Fux tons, Moukurs, er. 
SMENTATI J, AvZnous, in a general ſenſe, the act 
mg, that is, of adding or joining ſomething to ano- 


to | 
Nw, . larger, or more conſiderable. See Abbi- 


h 


the word; 10 chat the 


ON, ACCRETLON, A Se. 
on, MPLIFICATION, c. 
ants W 2 0 alſo uſed for the, augment, i. e. the addita- 
ht > Such a minis. added. ry Rent iy ah Acckssion, &c. 
; petitioned the King fo 
llary, wages, Ge 2 g for an e on 
0 . 2 


in bills of lading, it is expreſſed - Paying ſo much 


Syllabicum, or of a ſyllable, is when a letter or| 


AUG 


Court of AucustTatION is the name of a court erected un- 
der Henry VIII. to the end the King might be juſtly dealt 
with, touching the profit of ſuch religious houſes, and their 
lands, as were given him by a& of parliament the ſame year. 
--- This court was diſſolved under queen Mary, by the par- 
liament held the firſt year of her reign ; but the office of ang- 
56 "gy remains to this day, in which are many valuable 
records. | 
he court took its name hence, that the revenues of the 
crown were thought to be much augmented by the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the ſaid houſes; many of which the king reſerved 
to the crown. 1 
AUGMENTAT10NS, in heraldry, are additional charges to a coat- 
armour, frequently given as a particular mark of honour, 
and generally born either on an eſcutcheon, or a canton. 
— * the arms of Ulſter, bore by all the baronets of 
ngland. | 
AUGSBURG Confeſſion. See Avevsran. 
AUGUR*, in antiquity, a miniſter of religion among the 

Romans, appointed to take ja, wy or preſages concerning 
futurity from birds, beaſts, and the appearances of the hea- 
vens. See Aucurr. f TH FR 

®* The word is by ſome derived from avis, bird, and garritas, 
chattering; on which footing, the original office of the au- 
gurs is ſuppoſed to have been to obſerve, and take indications, 
from the noiſe, calling, ſinging, chirping, and chatteripg of 
birds.  Agreeably to which, angur is commonly diſtinguiſhed 
from au/pex, as the latter was ſuppoſed employed in ing 
the flight of birds. See AusrEx.—Pezron derives it from the 
Celtic aw, liver, and gur, man; ſo that according to him, an 
augur was properly a perſon who inſpected the entrails, and 
divined by means of the liver. On which principle, au- 
gur would have been the ſame with aru/pex. Ste Aukv- 
SPEX, | 
The angurs made a college or community, which at firſt 
conſiſted of three perſons, then four, then of nine; four of 
them patricians, and five plebeians ; laſtly, Sylla made the 
number tifteen.---Cato was of the college of augurs. See 
Axvseices. 
They bore an angural ſtaff, or wand, called lituus, as the enſign 
of their office a No affair of moment could be re- 
ſolved on, without firſt conſulting them; and their advice, be 
it what it would, was, by a decree of the ſenate, appointed to 
be exactly and religiouſly obſerved. See Liruus, toe. 
Some Will have ages to have differed from auſpices, and au- 
gury from auſpicy, in that the former was in ſtrictneſs confined 
to the chirping of birds, and the latter to their flying, feeding, 
Se. But this is a diſlinction often diſpenſed withal. 
AUGURY, Avevxziwn, the diſcipline of the azgzrs, or the 
practice of conſulting the gods, and learning their will, by 
divers kinds of omens. See Aucux. 

The obſervation of azgaries is very ancient, as having been 
prohibited by Moſes in Leviticus.-- The cup put inBenjamin's 
ſack, in Egypt, was that uſed by Joſeph to take anguries by. 
Avevxr, in its more general ſignification, comprizes all the 
different kinds of divination; which Varro diſtinguiſhes into 
four ſpecies of augury, according to the four elements.---Py- 
romancy, or angury by the fire; aeromancy, or angury by 
the air; hydromancy, or * by the water; and geoman- 
CY, Or aagury by the earth. Sec ABRoMANCY, PrzOMANCY, Cc. 
The particular branches are, alectoromancy, anthropomancy, 
belomancy, catoptromancy, capnomancy, gaſtromancy, geomancy, 
* libanomancy, le canomancy, necromancy, &c. See each 
deſcribed under its proper article. . 
AUGUST, Avevsrvs, in a general ſenſe, ſomething ma- 

N venerable, ſacred· See MajzsTY, Fc, 

he title auguſtus was firſt given by the Roman ſenate to 
OQavius, after his being confirmed by them in the ſovereign 
power.--- It was conceived as exprefiing ſomething divine, or 
elevated above the pitch of ind, being derived from the 
verb, axgeo, I grow, encreaſe ; :anquam ſupra humanam for- 
tem antins. : b 
The ſucceſſors of Octavius aſſumed the ſame quality; ſo 
that thence-forward emperor and auguſtus were the lame thing: 
they became ſynonymous. terms. See Emyzros, 

The preſumptive heir of the. empire,. or he who was deſtined 
to ſucceed to the dignity, was firſt created cæſar; which 
Was a hep neceſſary to arrive at that of angaſtus or emperor.--- 
et F. Pagi maintains the converſe ; viz. that it was neceſlary 
to be anguſtus, previouſly to the being ceſar. See C. 
M. Fletcher obſerves, that the ay LI. 
ed his bother Val tus; without eclaring him 
cæſar * — had cnt, Gee practiſed before.--- It is added, 
that Marcus Aurelius, upon his ſucceeding to Antoninus, im- 
mediately created L. Verus, both cæſar and a»guſtxs. This 
was the firſt time the Romans had known two anguſti at 
once; for which reaſon the year when it was done, v:z. 161, 
was marked in the Faſti with the conſulate of the two au- 
1. It was a ſurprizing ſpectacle to the people of Rome 
to ſee themſelves governed by two ſovexeigns, after ſo much 


blood ſpilt for the choice of a ſingle inaſter. 
The empreſſes alſo took the quality of anguſts; and ey 
ſome ladies of the imperial family, who had hever been wiy: 


ers or daughters, 


but 
of emperois, 81 On 
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On medals and coins, ſome of the ancient kings of France are 

alſo found with the appellation aaguſti; * Childe- 

bert, Clothaire, and Clovis : add, that the wife of this laſt; 

Chrotechilda, is alſo called by Herric, in his book of the 

miracles of St. Germain, indifferently, either avga/ta, ot 
meen, 

The Hiſtoria Aucusra is the hiſtory of the Roman emperors 
from the time of Adrian to Carinus, compoſed by fix Latin 
Writers. 

AUGUSTALES, or Sodales AugusTALEs, or Flamines 
AucusrAt ks, were the prieſts of Auguſtus, appointed after 
the deification of that emperor by Tiberius, to perform the 

| ſervice of the new god. 

AUGUSTALIA, in antiquity, a feaſt inſtituted in honour of 
the emperor Auguſtus. See FEAsT. 

This feſtival was firſt eſtabliſhed in the year of Rome 835, 

being the fourth after he had ended all his wars, and ſettled the 

affairs of Sicily, Greece, Aſia, Syria, and the Parthians. — 

The day whereon he made his entry into Rome, being the 4th 

of the ides of October, was appointed to be kept a feaſt ; 
and was called Aagaſtalis See AuGUsSTALIs. 

AUGUSTALIA was alſo a name given to the games celebrated 
in honour of the ſame prince, onthe 4th of the ides of October. 
See GAME. a 

AUGUSTALIS, or Prefe#ns AvGusTALISs, a Roman 
magiſtrate appointed to govern Egypt, with a power 
much like that of a proconſul in other provinces. See 
PROCONSUL. 

AUGUSTAN Confeſſion, denotes a celebrated confeſſion of 
faith, drawn up by Luther, and other ancient reformers, and 
preſented in 1530 to the emperor Charles V. at the diet of 
Auguſta or Augsbourg, in the name of the evangelic body. 

AUGUSTINS, or AvUGUSTINIANS, an order of religious; 
thus called from St. Auguſtin, whoſe rule they obſerve. Sce 
8 — 1 8 a 

e Auguſtius, popularly alſo calle in fryars, were ori- 
ginally hermits, whom pope Atezands| Iv 4 congregated 
into one body, under their general Lanfranc. in 1256. See 
HERMIT. 

The Angnſtint are cloathed in black, and make one of the four 
orders of mendicants. See MgnnicanT. 

From theſe aroſe a reform, under the denomination of barefoot 
Auguſtins, or Minorites, or fryars minor. See Mok, and 

INORITE. 

There are alſo canons regular of St. Augaſtin, who are cloathed 

in white, excepting, their cope, which is black. | 

At Paris they are known under the denomination of, religions 
of Genevieve; that abby being the chief of the order. See 

GENEVIEVE. 

There are alſo Aaguſtines, or nuns or canoneſſes, who ob- 
ſerve the rule of St. Auguſtin. See RELIGious, NUN, and 
CANONESS. 

The AvevsTIN, AUGUSTINUs, of Janſenius, is a celebrated 
treatiſe of that author, biſhop of Ypres, entitled, Corzel:: 
Janſenii Epiſcopi Iprenſis, Auguſtinut, in three volumes, folio, 
printed at Louvain in 1640; the firſt tome whereof contains 
a diſcourſe againſt Pelagianiſm; and the ſecond divers trea- 
tiſes of reaſon; the uſe of authority in theological matters; 
the ſtate of innocence; fall of nature by fin, grace, &c.— 
From theſe ſeveral treatiſes were collected the five famous 

ropoſitions, enumerated under the article ]JansEnT$M. 

A 'G UY-AN-NEUF, or AGUILLANNEUVE. See Mis- 
LETO. 

AVIARY*, a houſe or apartment for the keeping, feeding, and 
propagating of birds. See Binps. 

* The word is formed of the Latin avis, bird. 

AVIGNON-Berry, called alſo French Berry, is the fruit of a 
ſhrub by ſome authors called lycirm ; growing plentifully. 
near Avignon, &c. in France. See BERRY. + 
The berry is fomewhat leſs than a pea; its colour eee ap- 
proaching towards a yellow; of an aſtringent and bitter taſte. 
Alt is much uſed by the dyers, who ſtain a yellow colour with 
it; and by the painters, who matte a fine golden yellow of it. 


See YELLOW. w | 
AVISO?, an advice, piece of intelligence, or advertiſement, 
to notify ſome event, or matter warthy of knowledge. See 
ADVERTISEMENT, re. | 
® The word is Italian, azvifo, and is chiefly uſed in matters of 


all the ſubj ects of the empire, in all proceſſes 

See 3 and tibi ee catered there, 
e lay, axlic council, the axlic court or chamber ,,.. 

counſellor, "HOWE: I aulit 
e aulic council is eſtabliſhed by the emper N 

nates the officers; but the COIs Mentz has a nin on 
ſiting it. It is compoſed of a preſident, who is a cathol; 1 
vico- chancellor, preſented by the elector of Ment: 15 F 
— aſſeſſors, or counſellors, nine whereof ws Þ « 
teſtants, and nine Romaniſts. See AssBSSGOR. 85 
They are divided into two benches, one whereof is taken 
by nobles, and the other by lawyers.—They hold their Alen 
bly in the preſence of the emperor; and for that reaſon i 
called juſtitium imperatoris, the emperor's juſticej; and au. 
council, becauſe theirs follows the emperor's court, ants — 
has its reſidence in the place where he is. This court cla; 
a little with the imperial chamber of Spiers; in that the o 
preventive of each other : it not bein allowed toremove an, 
cauſe from the one to the other. See [mperial CHAMBER ! 
Nor can the emperor himſelf hinder or ſuſpend the decifion; 
of either court; much leſs call any cauſe before himſelf which 
has once been before them; without the conſent of the (ate; 
of the empire. Yet, in ſome caſes, the ſame council forbears 
making any peremptory concluſion without the emperor's 
participation; and only decrees thus, Fiat votum ad Caſaem 
that is, make a report hereof to the emperor in his privy. 
council. ; 

AULNEGER, or ALNAGER. See ALNAGER. 

AUMONE, or ALms. See the article Alus. 

Tenurein AUMONE, is Where lands are given to a religious houſ: 

or church, that ſome ſervice may be ſaidfor the good o the 

donor's ſoul. See TENURE, and ALMs, 

AUMONIER, or ALMONER. See ALMONER. 

AUNCELMeigbe, quaſi Handſal-Weight, an ancient kind 
of ballance, conſiſting of ſcales hanging on hooks faſtened at 
each end of a beam or ſtaff, which a man lifts up on his 
hand or fore-tinger, and ſo diſcovers the equality or diffe- 
rence between the weight and the thing weighed. See Bar- 
LANCE. 

There being great deceits practiſed in theſe weights, they 

were prohibited by ſeveral ſtatutes ; and the even ballance 
alone commanded. See WE1GHT, and STANDARD. 

The word is ſtill uſed in ſome gun of England, to ſignity 

— ſold by poiſing in the hand, without putting it into the 
cales. 

AUNCESTOR Ae of Mort d' AUNCESTOR. See As- 
SISE. 

AUNCESTEL Homage. See the article HOMAGE. 

AUNCIENT Demain. See ANCIENT Demain. 

AVOCATORIA, a mandate of the emperor of Germany, 
directed to ſome prince or ſubjeR of the empire, to ſtop his 
unlawful proceedings in any cauſe brought by way of appeal 
before him. See EMPIRE, Cc. 

AVOIDANCE, in law, has two fignifications : the one, when 
a benefice becomes void of an incumbent; the other, when 
we ſay in pleadings in chancery, confeſſed or avoided, tri 
verſed or denied, Sc. See VOIDANCE. 3 

AVOIRDUPOIS, or AvexDuPors Weight, a kind of weight 
uſed in England; the pound waereof contains fixteen ounces. 
See WEIGHT. | f 
The proportion of a pound averdapois to a pound roy, 1s 45 
17 to 14. See PoUND, and OUNCE. i ; 
All the larger and coarſer commodities are weighed by g. 
dupois weight; as groceries, cheeſe, wool, lead, hops, oc. 
Bakers who live not in corporation towns, are to make ther 
bread by avoirdupois weight: thoſe in corporations by #72) 
weight. — The apothecaries buy their drugs by averdups)e, 
but fell their medicines by troy. | 

AVOWEE, ADpvocaATus. See Apvowxk, and ADVOCATE. 
The avowee is he to whom the right of advowſon of any 
church belongs, ſo that he may preſent thereto in - _ 
name: he is thus called by way of diſtinction from thole ven 
ſometimes preſent in another man's name, as 4 ge 4 
preſents in the name of his ward; as alſo from th — = 

pant $omgy the lands breed an 3 belongs 

ite, or years truſion, or diſſeiſin. 
AVOWRY, in 0 is where one takes a diſtreſs for reiß 


commerce. : 
AULA, in our ancient law-books, ' ſignifies # court baron. 
Aula ibidem tenta quarto die Auguſt. &e. See BARON. 


Aula ecclefie is ſometimes uſed for what we now call vv 
eccleſiæ. See Navs. Shari; 1 
AULIC, AvLica, an act which a young Evice maintains in 
ſome foreign univerſity, upon the admiſſion of a new doctor 
of divinity. See ACT. | 
It is ſo called from the Latin ala, a hall; it being in the 
hall of the univerfity that this is ufualty held. See 
UNIVERSITY, DEGREE, e.. | 


The perſon who preſides at the diſputation, is the ſame that is 
to take the doQtor's cap. | | 
AvLic, AvLicvs, is alſo an appellation given to certain offi- 
cers of the emperor, who compoſe a ſuperior court or council, 


; ich caſc 
or other thing ; and the other ſues replevin. In whic , 
the taker ſhall juſtify, in his plea, for what cauſe he wan 
and if he took it in his own right, is to'ſhew ok i in the 
the taking; which is called his avewry. If he ins 
right of another, when he has ſhewed een 0 | 
conuſance of the taking, as being a bailiff or 
in whoſe right he did it. See DISTRESS, &. "Y 
AUPISALLER, 1 French heat, N amons 
Engliſh writers, ſignifying, ar te worn. | 
AURA®, among ph fiologifts, an airy exhalation, or vapour 


ExXHALATION. 
See Ag Þ Lada, derived from the Greek ae Fe 


| wind. 
AURATUS Eser. See EES. ' : an- 
AUREA lexandrina, in pharmacy, a kind of opiate, ole 
tidote, in great fame amon the ancient Writers, 


| of a great number of ingredients. 


which has an univerſal juriſdiction, and withoutappeal, over 


AUR 


»drina, as having been firſt invented by a phy- 

1 _ Alexander.—lt 5 reputed a good preſervative 
_—_ the cholic and 22 a 

LIA, a term uſe by natural hiſtorians for the firſt ap- 

«nt change of the eruca, ot maggot of any ſpecies of in · 

ſet. See INSECT: | 


come wympha. Sec NyMPHA, and CHRYSALIS. 
\URE LY, the crown of glory given by painters and ſtatu- 
18 to ſaints, rs, and confeſſors; as a mark of the 
ry which they have obtained. _ See Crown. | 
F. Sirmond ſays, the cuſtom hereof was borrowed from the 
heathens, who uſed to encompals the heads of their deities 
rays. | | 
wk es 2 , in its original, ſignified a jewel which 
1118 propoſed. „Nen prize of a diſpute; and was given as 
d of victory. | 
the rence Romiſh fchool-divines, avreols is ſuppoſed to 
de a ſpecial reward beſtowed on martyrs, for the victory they 
have obtained over the powers of the world; virgins over 
the temptations of the eſh ; and doctors over the artifices 
and ſeductions of the devil. a 

AURICHALC UM, among modern writers, denotes a 
{itious metal, popularly called braſs. See BRAss. 

The awrichaleum is a mixture of copper and calamine-ſtone 

- melted together by a very vehement fire, in furnaces made 
on purpoſe. See COPPER, and CALAMINARIS. | 

\URICLE *, AURICULA, in anatomy, the external ear; or 
that part of the ear which is prominent from the head. See 

e word is diminutive of auris, ear; g. d. little ear. 

For the ſtructure and variety of the auricle, with the ſeveral 
parts thereof, their names, Tc. ſee EAR. | 

AvRICLE is alſo applied to two appendages of the heart; being 
two muſcular caps, covering the two ventricles thereof; thus 
calledfromthe reſemblance they bear to the external ear. 
They move regularly like the heart; only in an inverted order; 
their ſyſtole correſponding to the diaſtole of the heart, and 
viceverſa. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 12: hit. d. See alſo 
further of their ſtructure and office under the Articles, HEART; 
SySTOLE, DIASTOLE, &c. 

AURICULA Fade, or Few's ear, a kind of fungus or muſh- 
room, reſembling in figure, a human ear. See Fundus, and 
MUSHROOM. - 

It grows on old elder-trees, which is the tree whereon, it is 
525 Judas hanged himſelf : which has given occaſion 
to the name. 

This fungus ſteeped in water, and applied to the eyes, is ſaid 
to free them of inflammations : but its chief uſe is gargle- 
viſe in decoctions, againſt inflammations of the throat, or 
ſwelling of the tonſils. 


AURICULE Alvearium. 


; ALVEARIUM. 
AURICULAM — See the article 3 KE TNA nENs. 


AURICULAR, Aukicui Axis, ſomething that relates to the 
a: 3 ; 

us we lay, azricular witneſs, auritus teſtis, a witneſs by 
_ dee WrrXæxss, EVIDENCE, 8 S.. 


Ic AN ebe, is that made in the ear, privately. See 


I0N. 
AURICULARIS AbduFer. See the article ABDUCTOR. 


e finger next the little finger is alſo called axricularis, 
I vrtrus, becauſe uſed in picking the ear. 
| 
RIGA, in aſtronomy, the waggazer ; a conſtellation of 
3 in the northern hemiſphere ; whoſe ſtars; in Pto- 
— LY An 1 23; in Hevelius's 40; 
| CC ue i . 4 
Utudes, &c. ae By, ha 65. Jared es, mag- 
an fixation of th = (Longitude, 1 Latitude. F 
Treced, over th | , , 4 | 
red. Over the north. foot | 
ny and ſouth, over the foot 
Led of rhe north. foot 
of three over the foot 
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It is called ie from the gold which enters its eompoſiti- | 


Urea is the ſame with what other writers call ehryſalis,| 


Aux 


. e oy | e 


| Subfeq, in the hip 1 38 49 I4 07 21 | 5 
| | | 17 © 
Gate — UOLMTAN} 

In the fore-thigh 138 53 4011 10 50] 5 
In the 2 19 50 21 $5044] 5 

ye 3 

21 0246] 5 0523] 6 

Inform. at Tauri 116th 21 06 o/ 12 2 45 
In the neck , 23 og 56] 26 22 40 6 
| 23 26 4016 oq4 34] 7 

Preced. in the hind-arm 23 30 15] 15 43 46% 6 

Oo. 

North in the head 24 50 aa| 32 1 56 
In the hind- thigh 23 50 36} 13 ” — k 


| 6 
Subſeq. in the lind - arm 3511 

South of two in the head , 2 33 4 _ * : 

e Te eee 25 35 3221 28 20] 2 

5+ — -: 

A leſſer one contiguous to that aß 40 12] 22 27 52] 6 

25 52 25] 24 25 201 6 

85 36 48 13 44 19] 3 4 

i9 09 | 19 31 4810 7 

26 40 0% 19 31 14167 


27 00 04] 15 00 gg] 6 
27 48 43] 25 15 32 6 
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In the wriſt of the hinder-hand 


40. 
Inform. following the eaſtern dttm 
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20 27 01 
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15 28 07 
15 31 22 
22 og 30 
15 11 33 

16 43 40 
65 


11 06 34 18 26 35 
12 30 021 14 28 11] 5 
| 14 20 5318 24 21 5 
AURIPIGMENT UM, can'd alſo o-piment. See Oner- 
MENT. ir 66211 
AURIS, an ear. See the article EX. | 
Abſeiſſio AURIUN, cutting off the ears, was a puniſhment in- 
flicted by the Saxon laws on thoſe who robbed churches ; 
and afterwards on every thief ; and at length on divers other 


criminals. | 
AUR1S Elevator. .. 
4 XTERNUS. 

See the article OBL1iQUUS. 
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Avuk1s Externns. 

Auk1S Obliguas. 

AURIS Tismirus. TinniTUS. | 

AURISCALPIUM *, an inſtrument wherewith to pick, and 
cleanſe the ear from wax; and ſerving likewiſe for ſome o- 
ther operations relating to diſorders of that part. See EAR, 
CERUMEN, Ce. 


* The word is compdunded of the Latin axris, ear; and che, I 


AURORA *, the morning twilight ; or that faint light which 
begins to appear in a morning, when the ſun is within eigh- 
teen degrees of the horizon. See CREPUSCULUM, and 
T wiLIGHT. + | . 
Nicod. derives the word from aure/co, of aurum, quia ab oriente 
ali aer aureſcit. | 
The poets have perſonified, and even made ita goddeſs ; re- 
preſenting her with a chariot, roſy fingers, &c. 
AURORA Borealis, or AURQRA Septentrionalis, the notthetn 
dawn, or light; is an extraordinary meteor, or luminous 
appearance, ſhewing it ſelf in the night- time, in the northern 
port of the heavens. See METEOR. | 
tis ye of a reddiſh colour, inclining to yellow, and 
ſends out frequemt coruſcations of pale light, which ſeem to 
riſe from the horizon in a pyramidal undulating form, and 
« ſhoot, with great velocity, up to the zenith. | 
This kind of meteor never appears near the equator, and was 
ſo rare in England, that none are recorded in our annals 
fince that rematkable one, Novemb. 14. 1574. till the ſur- 
priſing aurora borealis, March 6. 1716. which appeared for 


three nights ſucceſſively, but by far more ſtrongly on the 


örſt.— Indeed, in the years 1507 and 1708, five ſmall ones 
were obſerved in little more than eighteen months. 

Hence it ſhould ſeem that the air or earth, or, both, are not 

at all times diſpoſed to produce this phznometion ; for though 

it is poſſible it may happen in the day-time, in bright moon- 
ſhine, or in cloudy weather, and ſo paſs unobſerved ; yet 
that it ſhould appear ſo frequent at ſome times, and fo feldom 
at others, cannot well this way be accounted for.— That in 
March 1716, was viſible to the weſt of Ireland, confines of 
Ruſſia, and to the eaſt of Poland; extending at leaſt near 
of longitude, and 50 in latitude, that is, over almoſt 
all the north of Europe; and in all places at the ſame time, 
it exhibited the like wondrous appearances. 

A ſufficient number of obſervations have not yet been made 
the curious, to enable them to aſſign the cauſe of this 
enomenon, with any certainty.— Dr. Halley, however, 

i mag ines the watery vapours, or effluvia, rarified exceedingly 

by ſubterraneous fire, and tinged with ſulphurous ſteams, 

which naturaliſts — to be the cauſe of earthquakes; may 
alſo be the cauſe of this appearance: or, that it is produced 
by a kind of ſubtile matter, freely pervading the pores of the 
earth, and which entering into it near the ſouthern pole, 
paſſes out again with ſome force into the æther at the ſame 
diſtance from the northern; the obliquity of its direction be- 
ing proportioned to its diſtance from the pole. This ſubtile 
matter, by becoming ſome way or other more denſe, or ha- 

ving its velocity increaſed, may be capable of producing a 

{ſmall degree of light, after the manner of effluvia from elec- 

tric bodies, which by a ſtrong and quick friction, emit light 

in the dark : to which ſort of light this ſeems to have a great 
affinity. Phil. Tranſact. No 347. | 
AURUM, in natural hiſtory, denotes gold. See GorD. 


The word is chiefly uſed among us as applied to certain chy- 


mical preparations, whereof gold is the baſis or principal in- 
_ « gredient.—Such are the aurum potabile, aurum fulminant, &c. 
AURUM frlminans, is a preparation of gold; thus called, be- 
cauſe when caſt in the fire it produces a huge noiſe, like 
thunder. It conſiſts of gold diſſolved in aqua regia, and pre- 
cipitated by oil of tartar per deliquium, or volatile ſpirit of 

ſal armoniac. 
It is inflammable, not only by fire, but alſo by a gentle 
warmth; and gives a report much louder than that of gun- 


wder. 
Its effect is commonly ſaid to be principally downwards; in 
oppoſition to gunpowder, which is chiefly upwards; but this 
rather ſeems a vulgar error. See GUNPOWDER. 
A ſcruple of this powder acts more forcibly than half a pound 
of gunpowder : a ſingle grain laid on the point of a knife, 
and lighted at the candle, goes off with a greater noiſe than 

a a musket.---lIt is ſaid to conſume even to the very laſt atom. 

AURUM moſaicum, or muſicum, a preparation in pharma- 
cy, thus called from its golden colour and appearance. It is 
made of mercury, tin, ſal armoniac, and flowers of ſulphur, 
by grinding, mixing, then ſetting them three hours in a ſand 
heat.---The dirty ſublimate being taken off, the aurum mo- 
ſaicum is found at the bottom of the mattraſs. 

lt is recommended in moſt chronical and nervous caſes; and 

particularly convulſions of children. See alſo Moſaic Gol p. 

Aux potable, potable gold, is a compoſition made of gold, 
by reducing it, without any corroſive, into a kind of gluten, 
or ſubſtance like honey, of the colour of blood ; which bein 
ſteeped in ſpirit of wine, acquires aruby-colour, and is calle 
tin&ure of gold. Biba! 

An ounce of this tincture, mixed with ſixteen ounces of an- 
other liquor, is called aurum potabile, becauſe of its gold co- 
lour; and is ſaid to be a ſovercign remedy againſt ſeveral 
diſeaſes. : 
A modern phyſician has aſſerted that gold is a reſin drawn 
from the earth; and that the grand ſecret of rendring gold 
potable, does not conſiſt in diſſolving this reſin by means of 
corroſives, but by a water, wherein it melts like ice or ſnow 
in hot water; and this water muſt be nothing but a liquor 
extracted from gold, agreeable to an axiom that he lays 
don, which is, that matters of different natures have no in- 
greſs into one another; but that every menſtruum or diiſol- 
vent ought to be taken from bodies of the ſame kind with 
thoſe it is to act upon. | | 
The ſame author obſerves, that blood and urine furniſh 
a ſal armoniac, which mingled with aqua-fortis, acts upon 
gold: whence he conjectures, that there may be a confor- 
mity of nature between gold and blood; and that by con- 
ſequence, gold well opened and ſubtilized, might produce a 
reſin, and a fire that would augment the blood, 

 Avrum Kegine. See the article — Gold. 

AUSCULT ARE, in ancient cuſtoms.- In regard the read- 
ing of prayers with a graceful tone or accent, makes ſome 
impreſſion on the hearers; there Was anciently a perſon ap- 
pointed, in monaſteries, to hear the monks read and ſing, 

|. who inſtruſted them how to perform it, before they were 
admitted to read or chant publickly in the church, or before 
the people“. This was called axſc#ltare, g. d. to hear, liſten. 

_ Duicunque lecturus vel cantaturus' eft aliquid in monaſferio; . 


— 


AU 


AUS PEX“; a name originally given to thoſe v 
terwards denominated angurg. See Auour 
CIUM. n ; 
In which ſenſe, the word is ſuppoſed to be fo ; 
, wr g and . to inſpett $ auſpices, q. 58 TY 
ome will have aſpices, properly, to'denotethoſ, 
future events from the ight of Birds. 7 nee 


and Avp. 


GURY. 
Servius indeed diſtinguiſhes between avſpicy, and 
king auſpicy comprehend the e all U ings; 
gury only of certain things: he adds, that the former 2 
| lowed a man any where abroad, whereas the latter mi bs 
only be performed in his native place. Auſpicari cxivi; mi, : 
peregre, licet : augurium agere, niſi. in patriis ſedibus, non lice: 
And it is certain, that conſuls, generals, and others bo 
took omens out of Rome, were properly ſaid anſpicari : x g 


wry; ma- 


— en___—_ 


theleſs, cuſtom appears to have over-ruled this Altingen 


AUSTERE* implies a rough, aſtringent taſte; f. 
of vitriol, allum, Se. See Tarr” and 8 3: 
The word comes from the Greek, av5y2g5, which fignifies the 
ſame, 
Auſtere things differ from acerb, or ſour ones; in that they 


void of acidity. See ACERB. 
AUSTERITY, AVUSTERENESS of raſte, that which deno- 
minates a ſapid body, anſtere. Sce AusSTERE. 


in the inflicting of puniſhments, 

We ay, _ ot manners; the auſteritiet of the mona- 
ſtic life. The auſterity of the Roman cenſors kept the peo- 
ple in their duty, The greateſt a»/terity of the Carthulians 
is perpetual ſolitude. See CENSOR, CARTHUSIAN, SOLITa- 


RY, c. 
AUST RAL, AusrRALR, the ſame with ſouthern. See 
SOUTH, and SOUTHERN. 
* The word is derived from au/ter, ſouth wind. See Wind. 


See SIGN. 
AUSTRALIS Piſcis, is a conſtellation of the ſouthern he- 
miſphere; not viſible in our latitude. See ConSTELLAT1- 


It alſo ſignifies ſomething ſolemn, and celebrated; clothed in 
all its formalities; and atteſted by proper perſons to whom 
credit has been regularly given. 

In this ſenſe, we ſay, the truths of chriſtianity are founded on 


The nobility, and perſons of rank, were particularly called 
authentic perſons, as being ſuppoled more deſerving of credit 
than others. 

AUTHENTICS, AUTHENTICE, in the civil law, is 2 
name given to the novels of Juſtinian. See Nover. 
The reaſon of the denomination is not well known.---Alciat 


novels were originally compoſed in Greek, and afterwards 
tranſlated into Latin by the patrician Julian, who alſo redu- 
ced them into fewer words and leſs compaſs. In the time of 
Bulgarus, there was a ſecond verſion made, more exad and 
literal, though not quite ſo elegant as the former. 

This tranſlation, ſays the author juſt cited, being preferred 


rence over that of Julian, as being more conformable to the 
original, 
AUTHOR*, AvcTor, properly denotes one who created 
or produced any thing; and is applied by way of eminence 
to the firſt cauſe, v:z. God. 
The word is Latin, formed of the Greek auTos, ip/e; or m- 
ther from the Latin participle auctus, of augeo, I i 
We ſay the author of nature; author of the univerſe, &c. 
See CAusk, GoD, NATURE, Oc. 
The term axthor is ſometimes alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with inſtir#tor, or inventor.---Polydore Virgil has wrote e ht 
books of the authors or inventors of things, c. See IN. 
VENTION.— Pythagoras is held the author ot the dogma of 
metempſychoſis. See MErzursvchosts, e. 
AvTnos, in matters of literature, denotes a perſon who has 
wrote or compoſed ſome book, or writing. See Book, 
WRITING, &c. | 8 
We ſay the ſacred authors ; anonymous axzhors, ancient an 
modern authors; the Latin au#hors pillaged the Greeks, Ge. 
See ANCIENT, MODERN, ANONYMOUS, e.— An ori- 
inal author is he who firſt treated of any point or ſubject; 
who did not follow any other perſon, imitate any model ei- 
ther in the matter or the manner of what he has wrote. See 
ORIGINAL. WP, | 
AUTHORITATE Parliamenti. See CUSTODES. 
AUTHORITY, AucToRITas, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
a right to command, and make ones ſelf obeyed. vec 


by this ſenſe we ſay, the ſu preme or ſovereign authority; ab- 


necgſſe habeat ab co viz. cantore, prinſfuam incipiat, debet auſ- | 
culfarc. Lanfranc in Decret. pro Ord, Bened. 


ſolute or deſpotic auzborzty ; the royal axzborzy N the 27 


autbority; the amthority of the church ; of a father, he 


anthorit) 


AUSPICIUM, Avseicy, the fame with angury. See Ay. | 


conftringe the mouth and tongue ſomewhat leſs, and are de-. 


AvuSTERITY, among moral writers, ſometimes denotes rigour | 


Thus, auſtral /igns, are the fix laſt ſigns of the zodiac; to | 
called, becauſe they are on the ſouth - ſide of the equinoctal. 


ON. 
AUTHENTIC, Abdel, ſomething of received authority. | 


authentic teſtimonies, c. Authentic papers, inſtruments, &c. 1 


will have it to have been firſt given them by Accurſius. The 


by Accurſius, he called it authentica, by way of prete- | 
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re, of a creed, conſeſſion, or the like. See 


1 of {Cri 


115 VEREIGN, 
fox;SDICTION, GOVERNMENT, Cc. 
wrnoktr r. is alſo uſed for the teſtimony of an author, or 


See ATTESTATION. 


ONARCUY, DESPOTIC, Oc. See alſo 


N 


ö 


= _ 


AXI 


AUXESIS, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby any thing is mag- 
nified too much. See AMPLIFICATION. Joh 
AUXILIARY, AvuxiL1ais, any thing that is helping or aſſiſt- 

ing to another. See AUXILIUM. 2 on? 

e fay, auxiliary books; a prince is to truſt more to his own 
ſoldiers, than to axxiliary troops, &c. | | 
AUXILIARY Verbs, in grammar, are ſuch as help to form or 

conjugate others; that is, are prefixed to them to form or 
denote the moods and tenſes thereof. See Vers, Con- 
UGATION, G. 
uch, in Engliſh are, have, am, or be; in French, eftre, and 
avoir; in Italian; h, and ſono, e. The auxiliary am ſup- 
plies the want of paſſives in our language. Sce PASSLVE. 
All. the modern languages we know of, make uſe of azxilia- 
1 The reaſon is, that the verbs thereof do not chunge 
eir terminations or endings. as thoſe of the Latin and Greek, 
to denote the different tenſes or times of being, doing or ſut̃- 
tering ; nor the different moods or manners of their ff nify- 
ing: ſo that to —_— this defect, recourſe is had to different 
auxiliary verbs. See TERMINATION, TENSE, PERSON, Oc, 
Beſides the perfect anxilary verbs, we have ſeveral defective 
ones; as do, will, hall, may, can, and have; which, by chan- 
ging their own terminations, ſave the neceflity of changin 
thoſe of the verbs they are added to,---Thus, inſtead o 
ego uro, tu ris, ille urit, Cc. we ſay, I do burn, thou doſt 
burn, he doth burn, Cc. | 
AUXILIUM, in law. See the article Alp. | 
AvuxILtUM Carie, ſignifies an ordet of court for the] ſummon- 
ing of one party at the ſuit of another. | 
AUXILIUM ad flium militem faciendum, vel filiam maritandam, 


was a writ directed to the ſheriff of every county, where the 
king or other lord had any tenants, to levy of them reaſon- 


able aid, towards the knighting his eldeſt ſon, or the mar- 
riage of his eldeſt daughter. See Arp. | 


AWARD, in law, the judgment of one who is neither aſ- 


ſigned by law, nor appointed by the judge, for ending a mat- 
ter jn Eontroverſy ; but is choſen by the parties themſelves 
_ are at variance. See ARBITRATOR, ARBITRATION, 


N 
AWN, in botany, ariffa; the beard growing out of the husk 
of corn or graſs. See ARISTA, CORN, &c. : 
AWNING, on board a ſhip, is when a ſail, a tarpaulin, or 
the like, is hung over any part of the ſhip, above the decks, 
to keep off the fun, rain, or wind. 
In the long-boat they make an awning, by bringing the ſail 
oo the yard and ſtay ; and booming it out with the boat- 


AXILLA“, or Ara; in anatomy, the cavity under the up- 

per part of the arm; commonly called the arm-pit. See ARM. 

The word is a diminative of axis ; g. 4. little axis, See Axis, 

Abſceſſes in the axille are uſually dangerous, on account of 

the many blood-veſſels, Iymphatics, nerves, Ge. thereabout, 

which form large plexus's.---By the ancient laws, criminals 

were to be hanged by the axille,; if they were under the age 
of puberty. See PUBERTY, &c. 

AXILLA, in botany, is the ſpace comprehended between the 
ſtems of plants and their leaves. See PrAnT, STEM, 
Lear, Ce. Y: | 
Hence we ſay, thoſe flowers grow in the axillz of the leaves, 
i. e. at the baſe of the leaves, or their pedicles. See FLOWER, 
PEDICLE, Ce. | * 25 | 

AXILLARY, Ax1LLaR1s, in anatomy, ſomething that be- 
longs to the axillæ, ot lies near them. See AXILLA. 

AXILLARY Artery, is a tamification of the trunk of the fub- 
clavian artery ; which, paſſing under the arm-pits, changes its 
name, and is called axiHary. See ARTERY, 200 


 AXTAARY Vein is one of the ſubclavian veins; which, paſſing 


under the arm-pits, divides itſelf into ſeveral branches, ſupe- 
rior, inferior, external, internal, &c. which are ſpread over 
the arm.---See Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 6. lit. m. See alſo 
SUBCLAVIAN, and VEIN. 2 28 5 

The ſecond vertebra of the back is ſometimes alſo called 
axillary; in regard it is neareſt to the arm- pits. See Axis, 


and VE RTEBRA, 


AXINOMANCY*, AXINOMANTIA, an ancient ſpecies of 


divination, or method of foretelling future events by means 
of an ax or hatchet. See DivixATron. _ | 
* The word is formed from the Greek aF, /ecaric, and 
ui lea, divinatio. Wit Y : 1 
This art was in good repute the ancients; and was 
performed, according to ſome; by laying an agat · ſtone on a 
red-hot hatchet. See AGAT. — 12728 [is 
AXIOM, Axton, a ſelf-evident truth; or ——— 
whoſe truth every perſon pereeives at firſt Gabe. See Torn, 
and PROPOSITION. | 0 ores veond 3a. 
Thus, that the whole is greater than a part; that a thin 
cannot give what it ſelf has not; that a thing cannot be an 


2 N is alſo particularly underſtood of an apophthegm, 
Id ſentence of ſome great or eminent perſon, quoted in a diſ- 
"(> either by way of proof, or embelliſhment. 
U- Aubert alſo includes rules, laws, canons, decrees, deciſi- 
„El. alledged in confirmation of a matter in diſpute. 
a FIRMATION, Oc. 
1 5 "quoted from Ariſtotle are of great authority in the 
- ſchools: texts of 15 — of deciſive 4180 kar 
ht ies make a ſpecies of arguments calle rhetorici- 
m * Or pt arguments See ARGUMENT. 
et. For the uſe and effect of exzborities, ſee PREJUDICE, E- 
ho vIDEXCE, REASON, PROBABILITY, FAITH, REVELATION, 
er- 
| \FOCEPHALUS*, a perſon who is his own ruler or 
tat , and — 7 other 8 . See — 52 
* The wo com Greek AuT0os, 3 K 
the , capai, head. 

This Sromination was given by the Greeks to certain arch- 
ey tihops, who were exempted from the juriſdiction of patri- 
le. Achs. Such was the archbiſhop bf Cyprus, by a general 

decree of the council of Epheſus, which freed him from the 
158 —— of the patriarch of Antioch. See AxtcnBiSROP, 

Ce. 
55 There — other biſhops in the eaſt, who were au- 
axephali; and in the weſt, thoſe of Ravenna pretended to the 

8 fame tight.— The fixth council, canon 39. ſays, that the 
©0- artvcephali, have the ſame authority with patriarchs ; but this 
* is not to be underſtood in the fall latitude of the words; but 
ane! only as intimating, that the anrocephali have the ſame autho- 
6 rity over their biſhops, that patriarchs had over their arch- 

* ibops: in which ſenſe only they are equal to patriarchs. 
5 cet ie, Avreycape: the very hand-writing of 
= 1 AuToyegp, the very -writing o 
, 4 ay perfon : or the otiginal of a treatiſe, or diſcourſe. 
wal. oppoſition to a copy. See MANUSCRIPT, ORIGINAL, 

pY, Ge. ; 

he- . | 
wi J frond adm e auTo;, and yeg-: 
; AUTOMATON*, or AUTOMATUM, a ſelf- moving engine; 
yk 2 which bs the principle of motion within it ſelf. 
ACHINE OTION. 
_ * The word is Greek, evuTopuaToy, compounded of auTo5, ip/e, 
1 | and NH-, I am excited, or ready z whence RUT0URTO, 
-m= | Such bee flying dove, mentioned by Aulus Gel- 
55 lus, No#. Aer. J. 10. c. 12. and Regiomontanus's wooden 
2 eagle, which, as hiſtorians relate, flew forth of the city, met 
55 the emperor, ſaluted him, and returned: as alſo his iron fly, 

Viich at a feaſt flew out of his hands, and taking a round, 
101 returned thither again. Hakew. Apel. c. 10. $. 1. 
= nong * alſo reckoned all 1 — 
ods 80 by ſprings, weights, Ce. included within them; 
—_ hey Hotke, watches, &c. See SPRING, PENDULUM, 
1 3 ATCH, Sc. 
ne of AUTOPSY*, Auro, ocular inſpection; or the ſeeing a 
Look ting with one's ov | V 2 
* The — nbd 8 „ fight. 
mw WTUMNs, AUTUMNUS, the third ſeaſon of the ear ; being 

) the - harveſt, 1755 me fruits of the ſummer 12 
| ee SEASON, Y EAR c. 
BR dme derive; the word from augeo, I encreaſe, pal annum 
on items begins on 1 the day when the ſun's meridian diſtance 
or ra- —— the zenith, beingl on the decreaſe, is a mean between 
ry « Kateſt and leaſt 3 which in theſe countries is ſuppoſed} 
E ue when the ſun enters Libra. Its end coincides with 
n ng ot winter. ce WINTER C. 
ſenſe pers nations have computed the years by autumns ; the Eng- 
eight aons, dy winters. —Tacitus tells us, the ancient Ger- 
e 2 — roars — 7 with all r ther 1 
12 O onon of axiumn. Lidyat obſerves in- 
Of the ſeyeral ſeaſons of the — that. 
has Das Clemers byemem, dat Petras ver cathedratus, 
ook, _ — . — Bartholomens. 2 
chymy, the time or ſeaſon when the operation 

t and 5 Fephitoſopher's eis brought to maturity and perfection. 
Ee. UNA. 70 PniLoSorntR'”s Store. 4 

ort ing iar to antumn. Au- 
ject; 4 TMK, £ MY — 
el ei⸗ u Pet, is one of the equinoctial points ; bein 

See pole. ck the fun begins to defcend towards the ſou 
ores ee“ ger Er the time when the fun enters the c- 
| Vu: q OX. © 

5 "na, fin — rn - when 0 ſi palſes 

| | * ou, Ole ugh w the ſun u- 
T1 ty 

am $ are Li corpio, and Sagittary. See 


not be at the ſame time; that from noching, nothing can 


ariſe, c. are axioms, 


By axioms, called alfo waxims, are underſtood ali common 


notions of the mind, whoſe evidence is fo clear and forcible, 

that a man cannot d them without renouncing common 
. ſenſe and natural reaſon. See Maxnt, EVI nen, Ot. 

The rule of n it this, * Whatever propoſition 


the 


| 


F 
1 
£ 
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.. tuition of a definition; they need no demonſtration: ſince 


: 1 being taken from equals, the remainders will be equal, 
remaining numbers will be equal. As to real exiſtence, ſince 


For the influence of aims or general maxims on the other 


that all reaſonings are ex precognitis & conceſſis, feem to 
lay the foundation of all other es 


things, 2. that theſe ax iomt are thoſe truths firſt knawn to 
the mind; and, that on them the other parts of our know- 
ledge depend. But, firſt, that theſe aæioms are not the truths 
- firſt known to the mind, is evident from experience, for 


thing to be, and not to be? and how many truths are there 


neral maxims ? 


fible that they ſhould be the principles, from which we dednce 


is as evident, and eaſier known, than that the whole is equal 
To all its parts.---Nor, after the knowledge of this axiom, do 


more certainly, that we did befote. For if there be any 
odds in theſe ideas, the ideas of whole and parts are more 
obſcure, or at leaſt more difficult, to be ſettled in the 


| Either, therefore, all knowledge does not depend on præcog- 
nita, or general maxims, cal led principles; or elſe ſuch as 
theſe (that one and one are two, that two and two are four, | 


AXI 


the immediate clear compariſon of two ideas without the help 
of a third, is an aim. On the other hand, a truth which 
does not ariſe from an immediate „ ee of two ideas, 
IS no axiom. See IDEA, RELATION, c. 

Wolffius aſſigns the eſſence of an axiom thus: whatever pro- 
poſition ariſes immediately from the conſideration of a ſingle 


definition, is an axiom. Thus it neceſſarily following from | 


the geneſis of a circle, that all right lines drawn from the 
centre to the circumference thereof, are equal; inaſmuch as 
they all repreſent the ſame line in difterent ſituations : this 
IS an axiom. Sce DEFINITION. | 

Hence, the truth of axioms being perceived by the meer in- 


they are neceſſarily as true, as the definition is juſt. See DE- 
MONSTRATION. 
Several authors abuſe this property of axioms, and obtrude 
for axioms the premiſes of ſyllogiſms, which they are not 
able to prove.-Euclid himſelf lies liable to exception on this 
account, having aſſumed the equality of figures which mutu- 
ally agree, or are congruous to each other, as an axiom. See 
CONGRUENCY, 
Axioms, in effect, ſtrictly ſpeaking, are no other than. identic 
propoſitions. Thus, to ſay, that all right angles are equal to 
each other, is as much as to ſay, all right angles are right 
angles: ſuch equality being implied in the very definition, 
the very name. See DEFINITION. | 
My lord Bacon propoſes a new ſcience, to conſiſt of general 
@x10ms, under the denomination of philoſophia prima. See Pi- 
r Sc. 

or the reaſon of the evidence of axioms: it may be obſerved, 
that the knowledge being only the perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas; where that agreement 
or diſagreement is perceived immediately by it ſelf, 
without the intervention or help of any other ideas, there 
our knowledge is ſelf-evident: which being ſo, not only 
thoſe uſually allowed for axioms or maxims, but an in- 
finite number of other propoſitions, partake equally with 
them in this ſelf-evidence. Thus, that a circle is a circle, 
blue is not red, are as ſelf- evident propoſitions, as thoſe ge- 
neral ones, what is, is; and it is impolfible for the ſame thin 
to be, and not to be. Nor can the conſideration of theſe 

ropoſitions add any thing to the evidence or certainty of our 

nowledge of them. As to the agreement or diſagreement of 
co-cxiſtence, the mind has an immediate perception of this 


but in very few: And therefore in this ſort we have very little | 
intuitive knowledge; though in ſome few propoſitions we 


have. Two bodies cannot be in the ſame place, is a ſelf- 
evident propoſition : the idea of fitting a place equal to the 
contents of its ſuperficies, being annexed to our idea of body. 
As to the relations of modes, mathematicians have framed 
many axioms concerning that one relation of equality : as, that 


c, Which however received for axioms, yet have not a 
clearer ſelf-evidence than theſe, that one and one are equal 
to two; that if from the five fingers of one hand you take 
two, and from the five fingers of the other hand two, the 


that has no connexion with any other of our ideas, but. that 
of ourſelves, and of a firſt being; we have not ſo much as 
ademonitrative, much leſs a ſelf-evident knowledge concern- 
ing the real exiſtence of other beings. See EXISTENCE. 


parts of our knowledge: the rules eſtabliſhed in the ſchools, 


in theſe maxims, 
and to ſuppoſe them to be præcognita; which implies two 


who knows not that a child perceives that a ſtranger is not 
its mother, long before he knows it impoſſible for the ſame 


about numbers, which the mind is perfectly acquainted with, 
and fully convinced of, before it ever thought on theſe ge- 


Hence it follows, that theſe magnified ax10ms are nat the 
Principles and foundations of all our other > for 
if there be a great many other truths, as ſelf-evident as 
they, and a great many that we know before them, it is impoſ- 


all other truths. Thus, that one and two are equal to three, 
we know that one and two are equal to three, better, or 
mind, 


than thoſe of one, two, and three. 


| 


: 


; 


Axis of oſcillation, is à right line parallel to the horizon, 


Axis, in geometry.-—'Axis of rotation, 


c.) and a great part of numeration, are axioms. ; Lo theſe, 


if we add all the 1elf-evident propoſitions that may be made 
49 IJ 3 


about all our diſtin& ideas, principles will be almoſt ine; 
and a great many innate principles day ad 
G know all their lives. 0 gx W * 1 
eneral maxims, or axiomt, then, may be of uſe in d. 
to ſtop the mouths of wranglers ; me of luden ates 
covery of unknown truths. Several general maxims are i 
more than bare verbal propoſitions, and teach, us nothing 
but the reſpect and import of names one to another; a; th 
whole is equal to all its parts: what real truth doth this texch 
us more, than what the ſignification of the word gotam Fa 
whole, does of itſelf import ? If rightly conſidered, wen 
ſay, that where our ideas are clear and diſtinct, there 1 
little or no uſe at all of maxims, to prove the agreement or 
diſagremeent of any of them. He that needs auy proof 
to make him certain, and give his aſſent this propolitio 
that two are equal to two, or that white is not black ; will 
alſo have need of a proof to make him admit, that what is 
is; or, that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and 
not to be, as maxims are of little uſe, where we have 
clear and diſtinct ideas; fo they are of dangerous uſe, where 
our ideas are confuſed, and where we ole words, that are 
not annexed to clear and diſtin& ideas. Locke. , 


Axion is alſo an eſtabliſhed principle in ſome art or ſcience. 


Sce PRINCIPLE, &&c. 

Thus it is an axiom in phyſics, that nature diſcovers herſelf 
moſt in the ſmalleſt ſubjects; that nature does nothing in 
vain ; that effects are proportional to their cauſes, c, 80 
It is an axiom in geometry, that things equal to the ſame 
third, are alſo equal to one another; that if to equal things 
you add equals, the ſums will be equal, Se. It is an 
axiom in optics, that the angle of incidence is equal to the 


angle of reflexion, c. It is an axiom in medicine, (5c. that 


there is no ſincere acid in the human body, c. 

In this ſenſe the general laws of motion are called axioms ; 
as, that all motion is rectilinear, that action and re-attion 
are equal, c. See Laws of NATURE. 

Theſe particular axioms, it may be obſerved, do not imme- 
diatcly ariſe from any firſt notions or ideas, but are deduced 
from certain hypotheſes : this is particularly obſervable in 
phyſical matters, wherein, as ſeveral experiments contri- 
bute to make one hypotheſis, ſo ſeveral hypotheſes contri- 
bute to one axiom. = HYPOTHESIS, Cc. 


AXIS properly ſignifies a line, or long piece of iron or wood 


paſſing through the centre of a ſphere, which is moveable up- 
on the the fame. See SPHERE. | ; 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the axis of a ſphere, or globe; the axis, 
or axle-tree of a wheel, c. See GLOBE, WHEEL, Cc. 


AXIS of the world, in aſtronomy.---The axis of the world is an 


imaginary right line, conceived to paſs through the centerof 
the earth, and terminating at each end in the ſurface of the 
mundane ſphere, See SPHERE. i ; 
About this line, as an axit, the ſphere, in the Ptolemaic ſy- 
ſtem, is ſuppoſed daily torevolve. See EARTH, and Rota- 
TION. See alſo PFOLEMAIC. 

This axis is repreſented by the line PQ, Tab. Aſtron. fig. 52. 
--- The two extreme points hereof, in the ſurface of the 
ſphere, viz P and Q, are called its poles. See POLE. 


Axis of the earth, is a right line, upon which the earth per- 


forms its diurnal rotation, from welt to eaſt. See EARTH, 
RoTATIONg &c. | | 
Such is the line PQ, Tab. Cop fig. 7. — The two extreme 
ints hereof are allo called poles. See POLE. 
he axis of the earth is a part of the axis of the world. It 
always remains parallel to it ſelf, and at right angles with the 
equator. Sce PARALLELISM, INCLINATION, and ANGLE. | 


Axis of a planet, is a line drawn thraugh-the. centre thereof, 


about which the planet revolves. See PLANET, &c. p 
The ſun, moon, and all the planets, except Mercury 1 
Saturn, are known, by obſervation, to move about their 
veral axes; and the like motion is eafily inferred of thole 
two. SeeSUN, Moon, MERCURY, SATURN, c. 


AXIS of the horizon, the equator, ecliptic, Zodiac, &c. are right 


lines drawn through the centres of thoſe circles . 
larly to the planes thereof. See CIRCLE: Sce 0 
20N, ECL1pTic, EQUATOR; &. See alſo PLANE, S 


Axis in mechanics. The axis of a ballance is the line upon 


which it moves or turns. See BALLANCE- paſ- 
ſing through the centre, about which a pen n, 
See OSCILLATION, and PENDULUM. (VG is 
ot. circumvolution, | 
A . 2 K 5 | 1 figure 1s 4 
an imaginary right line, about which any plain 
ee, to revolve, in order to generate a old, Sec Sorin. 
ENESIS, c. ——: We 
Thus a ſphere is conceived to be formed by — — by 
a ſemicircle about its diameter or Ait, and a dl ular leg, 
that of a right-angled triangle about its perpendic 
which is here its a., 


RL ohh of 
Axis of a circle or ſphere, is a line paſſing through the _ cir- 


the circle or ſphere, and terminating at each end, in 


cumference thereof. See CIRCLE, and SPHERE. „ 
The axis of a circle, Qc. is otherwiſe called the _ 


thereof. Such is the line AE. Tab. Com. ft. 27 
AMETER. * Nr! f a | Axis 


e Fx, e ee e — 


Axrs of 


AXI 


Axis is yet more generally uſed for aright line proceeding from 


the vertex of 4 figure to the baſe. thereof. See FIGURE; 
r 33 that quieſcent right line about 
which the parallelogram turns, by whoſe revolution the cy 

Inder is formed. Se CYLINDER. , W 15 

Though, both in right and oblique cylin * e ri ö 5 * 
ſoining the centers of the oppoſite baſes, is alſo called the 
Jo" of the cylinder. 


Axrs of 4 Cone is the right line or ſide upon which the right- 


angled triangle forming the cone, Makes its motion. See 
8 it follows that only a right cone can properly have 
an axis; in regard an oblique ons cannot be generated by any 
motion of a plane figure about a right line at reſt. 

Bat in regard the ai of a right cone is a right line drawn 
from the centre of its baſe to the vertex ; in analogy hereto 
the writers of conics do likewiſe call the like line drawn from 
the centre of the baſe of an oblique cone to the vertex, the 


| eof. 4 4 EVP | 
12 af, is that quieſcent right line paſſing through the 
middle thereof, perpendicularly to its baſe, and equally di- 
from its ſides. ; ee 
— of a Conic Section, is a right line paſſing through the mid- 
die of the figure, _ FRY all the ordinates at right angles, 
d into two equal parts. 12 o | 
Thos if AP, Tab. Conics, fig. 31. be drawn perpendicularly 
to FF, ſo as to 2 2 ag ww two equal parts ; itis 
led the axis of the ſection. See SECTION. 11 
fees Axis, called alſo the frft or byes my Axis of an 
Eilipfis, is the axis AP, laſt defined: Being thus called in con- 
tradiſtin&tion to the conjugate or ſecondary axis. See TRANS“ 
VERSE. 
The tranſverſe axis in the ellipſis is the longeſt ; and in the 
hyperbola cuts the curve in the points A and P. fig. 32. 
nate Ax1S, or ſecond Axis of the Elipfis, is the line FF, 
. 31. drawn through the centre of the figure C, parallel to 
the ordinate MN, and perpendicularty to the tranſverſe xi 
AP; being * — at each extreme by the curve. See 
Euuss, and CONJUGATE. | 
The conjugate is the ſhorter of the two axes of an ellipſis ; 
and is not only found in the ellipſis, but in the hyperbola. 
1 a 
Comugate, or ſecond Axis of an Hyperbola, is the right line FF, 
fe: ** drawn through the centre parallel to the ordinates 
— *. perperpendicularly to the tranſverſe a? AP. 
YPERBOLA. | ' — 
The length of this axis, though more than infinite, may be 
found by this proportion, AM x PM : AP :: MN: FF. 
The axis of a patabola is of an indeterminate length, that is, 
is infinite. IT he axis of the ellipſis is determinate.---The pa- 
_ has only one axis ; the ellipſis and hyperbola two. 
URYE. © | | 
Arty in Opticr---Optic axis, or viſual axis, is a tay paſſing through 
the centre of the eye; or it is that ray which, proceeding 
through the middle of the luminous cone, falls N 
ly on the cryſtalline humour, and conſequently paſſes 
Fund - centre of the, eye. See Oprie, Ray, Cont, 
A 505 
or mean Axts, is a right line drawn from the point of 
concourſe of the two optic nerves, through the middle of the 
Foy, 1 —— Joins the extremity of the ſame optic nerves. 
7 of « Low, or Gl is a right line paſſing along the axis 
Ga fold whereof the lens is a ſegment. Sce LENS, and 


U 2 ſpherical convex lens, being a ſegment of ſome 
0 1 Ne axis of the lens is the ſame with the axis of the 
1. C5 or it is a right line paſſing through the centre thereof. 
Or Convex, Ce. | 

ane axis of a glaſs is a right line joining the middle 
mie Glee the two oppoſite ſurfaces of the glaſs. See Op- 


"if lacience, in dioptrics, is a right line drawn through 
doit of incidence, pe endicularly to the refracting fur- 


lice. See 


118 of 


© Aong the further medium. 
ts that made b 


us 7. Ar ſide of the ſecond medium. See REFRACTION:: 
the miadle » Or magnetical Axis, is a line paſſing through 
that — 5 magnet, length-wiſe ; in ſuch manner, as 
be accor thy the magnet be divided, provided the diviſion 
ſtone will 2 to a plane wherein ſuch line is found, the load- 
ACNETISM e into two load-ſtones. See MAGNET, and 


etremes of ſuch 1; 

Na Po, and Pola! _ are Called the poles of the ſtone. 
np from the of the ſecond vertebra, oftheneck ; reckon- 
— VE AAA 


See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 9. See al- 


by reaſon the firſt vertebra, wi head 
as on an axis. Sce Cane,” 2 , 


Such is the line-BE. 


Tis thus calle 


5 9 IxcibExcE.— Such is the line DB, Tab. ties, 


dane, is a right line cont m the point of 
| A right line continued from the point of 
Incidence or refraQton, perpendicularly to the hang ſur- 


y the incident ray, perpendicularly. pro- and *ADEPS. 
\ Phyſicians make uſe of the N of the gooſe the dog, the 


Spiral Axis, in architecture, is the axis of a twiſted column, 
drawn ſpirally, in order to. trace the, circumvolutions with- 
out. See Twiſted COLUMN. m. 1 
Axis of the Tonic Capital, is a line paſſing perpendicularly 
— the middle of the eye of the volute. Sce Ionic, 
and V OLUTE. | r aff #0 
The ai is Qtherwiſe called cathetns. See CATHETUS. 
Axis i peritrochio, is one of the five mechanical powers, or 
imple machines ; contrived chiefly for the railing of weights 
to a conſiderable height. See MECHANICAL Power, &c. 
It conſiſts of a circle, reproſented AB, (Tab. Mechanics, fir 
44-) concentric with thebaſe of a cylinder and moveable, toge- 
ther with it, about its ai EF. This cylinder is cal led the axis; 
the circle, the peritrochium; and the radii, or ſpokes, which 
are ſometimes fitted immediately into the cylinder, without 
any circle, the ſcytale. See PERITROCHIUM.--- Round the 
axis winds a rope, whereby the weight, c. is to be raiſed. 
The axis in peritrochio takes place in the motion of every ma- 
chine, where a circle may be conceived deſcribed about a 
fixed axis, concentric to the plane ofa cylinder about which 
it is placed; as in crane-wheels, mill-wheels, capſtans, &'c. 
Sec WHEEL. "I | +3" "ii 
Doctrine of the Axis mm peritroc hio.— 1. If the power, applied to 
an axis in peritrechio, in the direction AL, 2 7. perpendicular 
to the periphery of the wheel, or to the {cytala or ſpoke, be 
to 4 weight G, as the radius of the axis CE, is to the ra- 
dius of the Wheel, CA, or the length uf the ſpoke ; the 
power will juſt ſuſtain the weight, i. e. the weight aud 
the power will be in _equilibrio. 4 
2. If a power, applied in F, pull down the wheel, accord- 
ing to the line of direction F D, Which is oblique to the 
radius of the wheel, though parallel to the perpendicular di- 
rection; it will have the ſame proportion to a power which 
acts according to the perpendicular direction AL, which 
the whole ſine has to the ſine of the angle of direction DFC. 
Hence, ſince the diſtance of the power in A, is the radius 
CA; the angle of direction DFC being given, the diſtance 
DC is eaſily found. | 
3. Powers applicd to the wheel in ſeveral points, F and K, 
according to the directions, FD and KI, parallel to the per- 
pendicular one AL, are to each other as the diſtances from 
the centre of motion CD and CI, reciprocallxy. 
Hence, as the diſtance from the centre of motion increaſes, 
the power decreaſes; & vice verſa.— Hence alſo, ſince the 
radius AC is the greateſt diſtance, and agrees to the power 
acting according to the line of direction; the perpendicular 
power Will be the ſmalleſt of all thoſe able te ſuſtain the 
weight G, according to the ſeveral lines of direction. 
4. If a power, acting according to the perpendicular AL, raiſe 
the weight G; the Ipace paſſed through by the power will 
be to the ſpace paſſed through by the weight, as the weight 
to the power. : | 2 e » 
For, in each revolution of the wheel, the power paſſes through 
its whole periphery ; and in the ſame time the weight is rais'd 
a ſpace equal to the periphery of the axis : the ſpace of the 
power, therefore, is to the ſpace of the weight, as the periphe- 
ry of the wheel to that of the axis : but the pqwet is to the 
weight, as the radius of the axis to that of the wheel. There- 
fore, c. 3 5 Henk 
5. A power, and a weight being given, to conſtruct an axis 
in peritrochio, whereby. it ſhall be ſuſtained and raiſed. 
Let the radius of the ax:s be big enough to ſuppport the weight 
without breaking. Then, as the power is to the weight, ſo 
make the radius of the wheel, or the length of the ſpoke, to 
the radius of the axis. 2 
Hence, if the power be but a ſmall part of the weight, the 
radius of the wheel mult be vaſtly great, e. gr. ſuppole the 
weight 3000, and the power 5o, the radius of the wheel will 
be to that of the axzs as 60 to 1. 
This inconvenience is provided againſt by increaſing the 
number of wheels and axes ; and making one turn round a- 
nother, by means of teeth or pinions See WHEEL. 
AXUNGIA *, a kind of fat, the hardeſt and dryeſt of any in 
the bodies of animals. See FAT. 
The word is ſuppoſ, 
n from the greaſe of wheels. 
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viper, and ſome others, eſpecially that of man, which is held 
of extraordinary ſervice in drawing and ripening of tumours, 
Sc. Sce ATTRAHENT. See alſo VIPER, Tc. 

AXUNGIA of Glaſs, called alſo the gall, and ſalt of glaſs, is a ſcum 
taken from the top of the matter of glaſs before it be vitrifi- 
ed. See GLASS. 

AYEL, in law, a writ which lies where the grandfather being 
ſeized in his demeſn the day he died, a ſtranger enters the 
ſame day, and diſpoſſeſſes the heir. See WRriT. | 

AYRY, or AkRVY of hawks, a neſt or company of hawks ; 
called from the old French word aire, which ſignifies the 
ſame. See Hawk, Hawkins, and EyRiE. 
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AYSIAMENTA, or AyYZIAMENTA- See ane 


A Z U 


AZAMOGLANS. See the article AGEMOGLANS. 


AZIMUTH*®, in aſtronomy. — The azimuth of the ſun, or 


a ſtar, is an archof the horizon, comprehended between the 
meridian of the place, and any given vertical. See MERIDIAN, 
and VERTICAL. ; 

* The word is pure Arabic, where it ſignifies the ſame thing. 
The azimuth is the compliment of the eaſtern and weſtern, 
amplitude to a quadrant. See AMPLITUDE. 

The azimuth is found trigonometrically, by this proportion; 
As radius is tothe tangent of the latitude, ſo is the tangent of 
the ſun's altitude to the coſine of the aʒimuth from the ſouth, 
at the time of the equinox. — To find the azimath by the 
lobe, See GLOBE. 
agnetical AZIMUTH, is an arch of the horizon contained 
between the ſun's ax imuth circle, and the magnetical meri- 
dian; or it is the apparent diſtance of the ſun from the 
north or ſouth point of the compaſs. See MAGNETICAL. 
It it found, 1 the ſun with an azimuth compals, 
when he is about 10 or 15 degrees high, either in the fore- 
noon or afternoon. See Azimuth COMPASS. 

AZIMUTH compaſs, in an inſtrument uſed at ſea for finding 
the ſun's magnetical az:mmth. See Magnetical AZIMUTH. 
The deſcription aud uſe of the azimuth compaſs, ſee under 
the article Atimusb CoupAss. | 

AZIMUTH Dial, is a dial whoſe ſtyle or gnomon is at right 
angles to the plane of the horizon. See DiAL. 

AzZIMUTHS, called alſo vertical circles, are great circles inter- 
ſecting each other in the zenith and nadir, and cutting the 
horizon at right angles, in all the points thereof. 

The horizon being divided into 3000; for this reaſon they 
uſually conceive 360 azimuths. Theſe azimnuths are repre- 
ſented by the rhumbs on ſea-charts. See Hor1zox, RHUMB, 
CHART, c. 

On the globe theſe circles are repreſented by the quadrant 
of altitude when ſcrewed in the zenith. See GLOBE, 

VADRANT of Altitude, &c. 

n theſe azimutht is reckoned the height of the ſtars and 
the ſun, when he is not in the meridian; that is, the a⁊i- 
maths ſhew what diſtance theſe are at from the horizon. See 
ALTITUDE, SUN, STAR, c. . 

AZON!I, Acer, in mythology, a term anciently applied to 
ſuch of the Gods as were not the private divinities of any 

articular country or people, but were acknowledged as gods 
in every country, and worſhiped by every nation. See Gop. 

* The word is derived from the Greek privativee, and Corn, zone, 

country. 
The'e Azom were a degree above the viſible and ſenſible 
gods, Which were called zoxei; who inhabited ſome parti- 
cular part of the world, and never ſtirred out of the diſtri 
or zone that was aſſigned them. 


AZOTH, among the ancient chymiſts, fignified the firſt] 


matter of metals; or the mercury of a metal. ,See METAL, 
MzRcuRy, Sc. . 
AZURE, the blue colour of the skies. See BLUE, CoLous, 
Sxy, oc. 
AZURE, in heraldry, ſignifies the blue colour in the coats of 
arms of all perſons under the degree of a baron. See 
COLOUR» . 
In the eſcutcheons of noblemen, blue is called ſapphire ; and 
in thoſe of ſovercign princes, Jupiter. — In engraving, it is 
repreſented by ſtrokes of hatches drawn horizontally, as re- 
preſented in Tab. Heraldry, fig. 3. 


CC 


| 


The French prefer this colour toall others, 
of the arms of their kings is azare. 


by reaſon the feld 


AZURE is alſo uſedifor a mineral colour, better 


the name of z/tramarine, prepared from : 
LAZULI, and ULTLAMARNNE. che lapis lazuli. bes 


AZYGO 3 - m 1 a vein ariſing Out of the 


known by 


cava, otherwite called vena fine pari, becauſ, 

Tab. Anat. (Splanch) fig. 12. lib. bh. andalfo fre Vie. 92 
The vena ago! is the third branch of the aſcening trunk f 
the cava. — It deſcends through the right ſide of the * 
of the thorax, and at its arrival at the eighth or ninth — 
bra, — A1 to keep the middle, and ſends forth of each kde 
intercoſtal branches to the interſtices of the eight lower ribs! 
and there is divided into two branches, the larger of which 
is inſerted ſometimes into the cava, but oftner into the — 
gent; the other enters the cava, commonly a little below 
the emulgent, but is ſeldom joined to the emulgent it ſelf 
See Cava, and EMULGENT. 


AZYMITES, they who communicate in bread not leavened, | 


or fermented, See AzyMus. 

This appellation is given by Cerularius, tothoſe of the Latin 
church, upon his excommunicating them in the eleventh 
century. 

The Armenians and Maronites do alſo make uſe of azymus 
or unleavened bread, in their office; on which accoum 
ſome Greeks call them azymite:, See ARMENIAN, and | 
M ARONITE. 


AZYMUS*, We ſomething not fermented, or that is with. © 


out leaven. See FERMENT, and LEAvEN. 
P TY Rn is Greek, compoſed of the privative a, and Cf, 
The term azymut is much uſed in the diſputes betwitt thoſe 
of the Greek and Romiſh church; the latter of whom con- 
tend, that the bread in the maſs ought to be azymas, unles- 
vened, in imitation of the paſchal breadof the Jews, and of 
our Saviour, who inſtituted the ſacrament on the day of the 
paſſover; and the former ſtrenuouſly maintained the contrary, 
from tradition, and the conſtant uſage of the church. Ste 
SACRAMENT, EUCHARIST, e. 
This diſpute was not the occaſion of the rupture between the 
Greek and Latin churches ; Photius having broke with the } 
Pope 200 years before. The patriarch Cerularius, in the 
eleventh century, excommunicated the Latins for adhering 
to the uſe of a⁊ mut bread, or conſecrating in azymis. 
St. Thomas in 4 Sent. diſt. 11. 9. 2. art 2. * — 3. te- 
lates, that during the firſt ages of the church, none but un- 
leavened bread was uſed * euchariſt, till ſuch time as the 
Ebionites aroſe, who held that all the obſervances preſcribed 
by Moſes were ſtill in force : upon which, both eaſtern and } 
weltern churches took to the uſe of leavened bread; and at- 
ter the extinction of that hereſy, the weſtern church returned 
to the azymas ; the eaſtern pertinaciouſly adhering to the 
former ulage. 
This account is controverted by Fa. Sirmond, in a diſſeru- 
tion expreſs; wherein he ſhews, that the Latins had conſtant- 
ly communicated in leavened bread, till the tenth century. 
And cardinal Bona, Rerum Liturgic. c. 23. p. 185, owns2 | 
deal of diſtruſt of what St. Thomas alledges.—lIn the council 
of Florence it was decreed thatthe point lay at the diſcretion 
of the church ; and that either leavened or unleaven 
might be uſed: the weſtern church has preferred the latter. 


* 
» 


BAC 


B is the firſt conſonant, and firſt mute, and in its 
9 pronunciation is ſuppoſed to reſemble the bleating 
of a ſheep ; upon which account Pierius tells us in 
his hieroglyphics, that the Egyptians repreſented the ſound of 
this letter by the figure of that animal. See LaTTz®, Conso- 
aur, O. « 
Bi — of thoſe letters which the eaſtern grammarians call 
lial, becauſe the principal organs employed in its pronuncia- 
tion, are the lips. It has a nearer affinity with the other labials 
pad V, andis often uſed for P both by the Armenians and o- 
ther Orientals ; as in Betrss for Petrus, apſens, for abſens, &c. 
ad by the Romans for V, as in amabit for amavit, berna for ver- 
10 Kc. whence aroſe that jeſt of Aurelian on the emperor Bo- 
noſus, Nos ut vivat natus Pl ſed ut bibaz, See V. 
Zrequires an entire cloſure and preſſure of the lips to pro- 
nounce it, and therefore can ſcarce ever end the ſound of a 
word : but when you endeavour to pronounce it there, you 
— 25 Ay — E to open the lips again; as in Job, 
which is ſounde 
This letter alſo, if it paſs through the noſe, becomes an M ; 
is appears in thoſe who have the noſtrils ſtopt by a cold or o- 
therwiſe, when they endeavour to pronounce the letter M ; 
"4; 200 many men, is by ſuch a one ſounded, bany ben. 
eM. 
With the ancients, B ſtood for 300, as appears by this verſe : 
Et B trecentum per ſe retinere videtur. 
When a line was drawn above it, B, it ſtood for 3000: with 
a kind of accent below it, for 200; but among the Greeks as 
well as Hebrews, this letter ſignified only 2. 
BF, in the preface to the decrees or ſenatus-conſulta of the 
old Romans, ſignified bonum factum. It is often found on 
medals to mark the epocha or year. 
Plutuch obſerves that the Macedonians changed & into B, and 
pronounced Bilip, Beronice, &c. for Philip, Pheronice. &c. 
ud thoſe of Delphos uſed B, inſtead of II; as ga for wavuy, 
date for auzgoy, Nc. See P. 
o* Lake aid ſuppewe, epgene, r and pro- 
optinuit, t 7 ny wrote obtinuir, as Quintilian 
has obſerved.---T hey allo uſed B for For PH: thus in an an- 
an inſcription mentioned by Gruter, OBRENDARIO is 
Mp for OFRENDARIO. See F. &c. | | 
by (dust Hours. See the article Hovns. 

HANALIA, a religious feaſt in honour of Bacchus, ce- 
* with much ſolemnity among the ancients, particular- 
de Athenians, who even computed their years thereby, till 
commencement of the Olympiads. 

N are ſometimes alſo called Orgia, from the 
N fury, tranſport ; by reaſon of the madneſs and 

rm of Oren the people appeared to be poſſeſſed at 
e N celebration. See OA 

* e * autumn, and took their riſe from Egypt; 
Greece by Ma =o 2 Diodorus, they were brought into 
ay and diſpoſition of the ſolemnity depended, at A- 
Wyre the archon, and was at firſt exceedingly ſimple, but 
degrees dec ; f A 
ceremonies _ incumbered with a number of ridiculous 
debaches and attended with a world of diſſoluteneſs and 
of them, 2 inſomuch that the Romans, who grew aſhamed 
Ula uppreſſed them by a ſenatus- conſultum throughout 


Þ 


. | 
© ture been bad a great ſhare in the ſolemnity, which is ſaid 
of tem — inſtituted on their account: for a great number 
ing in W Bacchus to the conqueſt of the Indies, and 
With iy eir hands the thyrſus, i. e. a little lance covered 
Wherever th Vine-leayes, ſinging his victories and triumphs 

ws dei J went, the ceremony was kept up after Bac- 

Were — under the title of hacchanalia, and the wo- 
ater, Ser Pa rteſteſſes thereof under that of bacche or 

, 2 3. 

ad oyer eltelles at the time of the feaſt run through the ſtreets 
Uſterelleg 8 covered with tygers skins, their hair 
der, ol eir thyrſus in one hand, and torches in the o- 
bahn, or Ler- ſbricking, Tvet gage, ever Baxyxe ; Or @ 


Men ang 
women ; | 
T7 except for Is promiſcuouſly at the feaſt, all perfectly 


THE ſecond letter of our, and moſt other alphabets.| 
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bound their heads and hips ; here they danced and jumped 
tumultuouſly, and with ſtrange geſticulations ſung hymns to 
Bacchus, till weary and giddy they tumbled down diſtracted. 

BACCHIUS, in the Latin poetry, a kind bf foot, confiſting of 
three ſyllables ; whereof the firſt is ſhort, and the two latter 

long: as, egzftas, See Foor, and Varss. | 

The bacchins is the reverſe of a dactyl, and takes its name 
from that of Bacchus, becauſe frequently uſed in the hymns 
compoſed in his honour. See Dacrrr. 

BACCIF EROUS Plants are ſuch as bear betries, i. e. fruit co+ 
vered with a thin membrane, wherein is contained a pulp 
which grows ſoft and moiſt when ripe, and encloſes the ſee 
within its ſubſtance. See Praur, Ce. 

Baceiferous trees Mr. Ray divides into four kinds, 1. Such as 
bear a caliculate or naked berry ; the flower and calix both 
falling off together, and leaving the berry bare; as the ſaſſa- 
{ras tree, Sc. 
2. Such as have a naked monopyreneous fruit, that is, containing 
in it only one ſeed; as the arbutus, terebinthus, lentiſcus, &c. 
3. Such as have a naked but polypyreneous kruit, that is, con- 
taining two or more kernels or ſeeds within it; as the jaſ- 
minum, liguſtrum, c. 
4 Such as have their fruit compoſed of any acini, or round 
oft balls ſet cloſe together like a bunch of grapes; as the 
uva marina, rubus vulgaris, rubus idæus, and the rubus minor 
fructu cceruleo. See PLawt, and Tags. 

BACHELOR, or BaTcuzLor, Baccatarivs, in middle-age 

writers, Was a denomination given to thoſe who had attain- 

ed to knighthood, but were not rich enough, or had not a 

ſufficient number of vaſſals to have their banner carried be- 

fore them in battle ; or if they were of the order of bannerets 
were not yet of age to diſplay their own banner; but obliged 
to march to war under the banner of another. See Bannxzzzr. 

Camden and others define bachelor, a perſon of a middle de- 
ee between a knight and an eſquire; of leſs age and ſtand» 

ing than the former, but ſuperior to the latter. See Kuiour, 


C. 

Others will have bachelor to have been a common name for all 
degrees between a mere gentleman and a baron.— Thus we 
find the lord admiral, when he was neither an earl, nor baron 
denominated a Bachelor. Ant it is to weet, that when the 
« admiral rideth to aſſemble a ſhippe of war, or other, for the 
e buſineſs and affairs of the realm, if he be a bachelor, he ſhall 
take for his day wages four ſhillings ſterling ; if he be an earl 
or baron, he ſhall take wages after his eſtate and degree.“ 

BacutLok was more peculiarly a title given to a young cavalier 
who made his firſt campaign, and received the military girdle 
accordingly. | 

Bacueior was alſo a denomination given to him who had 
overcome another in a tournament, the firſt time he ever en- 
gaged. | 

Knights BacxsLons, were anciently ſo called, quaſi bas chevaliers, 
as being the loweſt order of knights, and inferior to banne- 
rets, &c. See Knicur. 4's 
At preſent theſe are called equites aurati, from the gilt ſpurs 
that are put on them at the time of their creation. I he dig- 
nity was at firſt confined to the military men, but afterwar 
was conferred on men of the long robe. 

The ceremony is exceedingly ſimple; the candidate kneelin 
down, the king touches him lightly with anaked ſword, an 
ſays, Sois chevalier, au nom de dien; and afterwards, Avance 
chevalier. See KnicuTHooD. 

BacuzLox is alſo uſed, in a college ſenſe, to denote a perſon 
poſſeſſed of the baccalaureate, which is the firſt degree in the 
the liberal arts, or ſciences. See Dronxx. 

The degree of bachelor was firſt introduced in the thirteenth 
century, by Pope Gregory IX. but remains ſtill unknown in 


Italy. | 

At Oxford, ere a perſon be entitled to the degree of bachelor 
ef arts, he muſt have ſtudied there four years; three years more 
to become maſter of arts ; and ſeven more to commence ba- 
chelor of divinity. | | * 
At Cambridge, to commence bachelor of arts, he mult havs 
been admitted near four years; and abovegthree years more 
before he commence maſter ; and ſeven more ſtill to become 
bachelor of divinity. He may commence bachelor of law after 
having ſtudied it ſix years. | 


e vine-leayes and cluſters of grapes which 
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ſententiarii. Laltly, thoſe who had gone through both, were 


BACK-Nazls. See the article Nair. 


- fig. 6.) The vane at A called the horizou-vaxe ; that at B 
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At Paris, to paſs bachelor in theology, a perſon muſt have ſtu- 
died five years in philoſophy and theology, and hold an a& 
ot examination in the Sorbonne. — Bachelors in the canon 
law are admitted after three years ſtudy in the ſame, and ſuſ- 
taining an act according to the forms. 

A bachelor of phyſic muſt have ſtudied two years in medicine, 
have been four years maſter of arts in the univerſity, and have 
ſtood an examination; after which he is inveſted with the 
fur, in order to b@&licenſed. 

In the univerſity of Paris, before the foundation of divinity 
profeſſorſhips, thoſe who had ſtudied divinity fix years were 
admitted to go through their courſe, whence they were called 
laccalarii curſores; and as there were two courſes, the firſt 
employcd in explaining the bible, Curing three ſucceſlive years; 
the ſecond, in explaining the maſter of the ſentences for one 
year: thoſe who were in their bible courſe, were called bac- 
calarii biblici; and thoſe arrived at the ſentences, baccalarii 


denominated baccalaris formati, or formed bachelors. 
At preſent formed batchelor denotes a perſon who has taken 
the degree regularly, after the due courſe of ſtudy, and exer- 
ciſes, required by the ſtatutes ; by way of oppoſition to acur- 
rant bachelor, who is admitted in the way of grace, or by 
diploma. gry | 
e alſo find mention of bachelors of the church, baccalarii 
ecclcſiæ — The biſhop with his canons and haccalarii, cum con- 
cilio & conſenſu uomnium canonicorum ſuor um & bacc alariorum. 
There is ſcarce any word whoſe 2 is more controverted 
among the critics than that of bachelor, baccalarius, or bac ca- 
laurens : the two different acceptations of the word, literary 
and military, above recited, have each of them their adyo- 
cates, who aſſert each to be the primitive fenſe, and derive 
the word accordingly. The former is eſpouſed by Martinius, 
who derives it from the Latin baccalarrea, quaſi bacca laurca 
donatus; in alluſion to the cuſtom that anciently obtained, of 
crowning the poets with laurel, baccis lauri, as Petrarch was 
at Rome in 1341; and Alciatus and Vives are of the lame 
opinion. Rhenands rather adviſes to derive it from baculus ot 
bacillus; a ſtaff; becauſe at their commencement, ſays he, aſtaff 
was put into their hands, as a ſymbol of their authority, of their 
ſtudies being finiſhed, and of the liberty they were reſtored 
to. Thus it was the ancient gladiators had a ſtaff given them, 
as a diſcharge, which Horace calls, rade donatus; but Spel- 
man rejects this opinion, in regard there is no proof, that 
the ceremony of putting a ſtaff in the hand was ever uſed in 
the creating of bacvelors. oy 
Among thoſe who hold the military bachelors the primitive 
ones, are Cujas, who derived the word from bzccellarixs, a kind 
of cavalry anciently in great eſteem. Du Cange deduces 
it from baccalaria, a kind of fees, or farms, confiſting of ſe- 
veral pieces of ground, each whereof contairied 12 acres, 
or as much as two oxen would plough; the poſſeſſors of 
which baccalaria were called bachelors. 
- Laſtly, Caſencuve, and Altaſerra, derived bachelor from ba- 
culus, or bacillus, a ſtaſf, in regard the young cavaliers ex- 
ercitcd themſelves in fighting with ſtaves. | 
BACILLI, or BacuLi, in medicine, ſuch compoſitions as 
are made up of acylindrical figure, like a ſtick; thus called 
from the Latin baculus, a ſtaff. See LoZENGE. 
BACK, See the article DoRSUM. 
BACK-Boze. Sce the article SPINE. 
BACKED-Colamn. See the article COLUMN. 


BACKS of a Hig, See the article Hip. 25 

BACK-STAFF, in navigation, an inſtrument, by the French 
called the Eugliſh quadrant ; invented by Capt. Davis: of 
good uſe in taking the ſun's altitude at ſea. —It conſiſts of three 
vanes, A, B, and C, and of two arches, (Tab. Navigation, 


the ſade-vane; and that at C the /ight-vane. The leſſer 
arch Bis of 6 degrees, and that at C (or FG) of 30 degrees. 
To uſe the BACK-STAFF ; the ſhadow-vane p is ſet upon the 
60 arch, to an even degree of ſome altitude, lets by 10 or 
15 degrees, then you judge the complement of the ſun's alti- 
tude will be : the horizon-vane is put an at A, and the ſight- 


vane on the 30 arch FG: the obſerver's back being then | 


turned to the ſun (whence the name of back-faff or back- 
quadrant) he lifts up the inſtrument, and looks through the 
light-vane, raiſing or falling the quadrant, till the ſhadow of 
the upper edge of the ſhade-varefall on the upper edge of the 
ſip in the horizon-vane; and then if you can ſee the horizon 
through the ſaid flit, the obſervation is well made: but if the 
ſca appear inſtead of the horizon, move the ſight-vane lower 
towards F : jfthe sky appear, move it upwards towards G, and 
ſo try if it comes right: then obſerve how many degrees and 
minutes are cut by that edge of the ſight-vane which anſwers 
to the ſight-hole, and to them add the degrees cut by the 
upper edge of ſhade-vane : the ſum is the ſun's diſtance 
trom the zenith, or the complement of his altitude. To find 
- the ſun's meridian, or greateſt altitude on any day, continue 
the obſervation as long as the altitude is found to increaſe, 
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tude is diminiſhed ;' therefore deſiſt fro . 
at that time, apd add the degrees — 1 
degrees and mfhutes upon the 30 arch, and the ſum ij 2 
zenith diſtance, or co- altitude of the ſun's upper limb wha. 
And becauſe it is the zenith diſtance, or co-altitude of 
upper limb of the ſun, not the centre that is given b - 
quadrant, in obſerving by the upper end of the Ar. wa 
add 16 minutes, the ſun's ſemidiameter, to that which is — 
duced by your obſervation, and the ſum is the tru * 
nith diſtance of the ſun's centre. Ir you obſerve a YE 
lower part of the ſhadow of the ſhade-vane ; then the ni — 
limb of the ſun gives the ſnadow; and therefore you * 
ſubtract 16 minutes from what the inſtrument gives 4 — 
conſidering the height of the obſerver above the ſurface kr 
the ſea, which is commonly between 16 and 20 foot, wo 
2 2 5 or 5 1 74 from the 16 minutes, and pag 
e allowance but of 10 minutes 
N of 16 minutes. anne 
r. Flamſtead contrived a glaſs lens, or dou 
be placed in the middle of * ſhade-vane, _—_ 3 
ſmall bright ſpot on the flit of the horizon-vane 'nitead of 
the ſhade: which is a great improvement, if the glaſs de 
truly made; for by this means the inſtrument may be uſed 
in hazy weather, and a much more accurate obſervztion 
made in clear weather than'could be by the ſhadow. | 
BACK-STAYS of a Ship, are ropes belonging to the main- 
maſt and fore-maſt, and the maſts belonging to them ; ſervin 
to keep them from pitching forwards or overboard. — See Ti 
Ship. fig. I.z. of, 63, 25. — See alſo the article STays, 
BACULE, in fortitication a kind of of portcullis or gate, made 
like a 3 with a counter-poiſ?, and ſupported by two 
great ſtakes. — It is uſually made before the corps-de-garde 
adyancing nearer the gate. | ; 
BACULI. See the article BactLtt. 
BACULOMETRY, the art of meaſuring acceſſible and inac- 
ceſſible lines, by the help of ſtaves or rods. 
3 * og on. 28 I a branch of hazle- 
tree, forked, uſed for the diſcovery of min 
See VIRGULA Divina. ! 8 e 
BADGER, a licenſed huckſter, or perſon priviledged to buy 
corn or other proviſions, and carry them from one place t 
another ro make profit of. ; 
Babekk-Hunting. See the article HUNTING. 
BAG, in commerce, a term uſed to fignity different quantitics 
of certain commodities. | 
A bag of almonds, for inſtance, is about 3 hundred weight, 
_ of anniſeed from 3 to + hundred, of pepper from 11 to 3 
hundred, of goats-hair from 2 to 4 hundred, of cotton-yari | 
from 2 + to 4 + &c. 
4 i . 8 See the articles 
$Sand-BAGS. SAND. 
BAGGING of. Hops. 5 See the articles $ pope. 
BAGNIO, an Italian term ſignifying a bath. See Barn. 
Bagniois alſo become a general name in Turkey for the priſons 
where their ſlaves are incloſed; it being uſual in thoſe priſons 
to have baths. oe FE 
BAGNOLENSES*, or BAN OLIAxs, a ſect of heretics in 
the eighth century; who in reality were Manichees, though 
they diſguiſed their errors. They rejected the Old Teſta- 
ment, and part of the new; held the world to be eternal; 
and affirmed God did not create the ſoul when he infuſed | 
it into the body. 
They derive their name from Bagnoli, a city in Languedoc, 
where they were chiefly found. | 
BAGPIPE, a muſical inſtrument of the wind- kind, chiefly 
uſed in country places, eſpecially in the North.—lIt conſiſts 
of two principal parts; the firſt a leathern bag, which blows 
up like a foot-ball, by means of a port-vent, or little tube 
fitted to it, and ſtopped by a valve. 
The other part conſiſts of three pipes, or flutes 5. the fir 
called the great pipe, or drone, and the ſecond the little one: 
which paſs the wind out only at bottom : the third has a 
reed, and is played on by compreſſing the bag under yr 
arm, when full, and . 5 ſtopping the holes, hic 
are eight, with the fingers. The little pipe is ordinarily 2 
foot long, that played on 13 inches, and the port vent fix. 
The hagpipe takes in the compaſs of three octaves. 0 
BAGUETTE, in atchitecture, à little round moulding le!> 
than an aſtragal, ſometimes carved and enriched with foliages, 
pearls, ribbands, laurels, &c. — See Tab. Archit. fig. 2. an 
According to M. le Clerc, when the _—_— is * 
with ornaments, it changes its name, and is called chaplet. 
See CHAPLET. 7 impriſoned 
BAIL, in law, the ſetting at liberty one arreſted, or ite fiken 
upon an action either _ — ——— ney ſureties 
for his appearance at a day, and place alngned. 1 
It is called hail, becauſe hereby the party confined is fol 
delivered into the hands of thoſe who bind themſelves dian 
forthcoming : or from bai, uſed in the ſenſe of a guardian. 
into whoſe hands the party is put for ſecurity ſake. . 
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which you will perceive by the appearance of the ſea, inſtead 
of the horizon, removing the ſight-vane lower: but when 
you perceive the sky appear inſtead ot the horizon, the alti- 


. - * . . . thus . 
ood diſtinguiſhes between bail, and marprije 
hon is man e is ſaid to be at arge, and to go 


at his liberty, without ward, till the time of 1 — 


O — 
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et to bail to two or more men, is always 
whereas 1 = hea hair ward and cuſtody for tel 
bun 2 may, if they pleaſe, actually keep him in 
ime? Se MAINPRISE. FI 
82 ommon, Or /pectal. 
247 4 chat 32 actions of ſmall prejudice, or 
* f- in which caſes any nominal ſureties are taken; 
or fight che ind Richard Roe: this being no other than a 
4s Job zrance. See APPEARANCE. 5 
m ot af is given in caſes of E moment, Where it is 
haue 3 the ſureties be ſubſidy men at the leaſt, and 
0 ting to the value of the matter in queſtion. See SURE- 
ac 


1 50 r in the ſea-langu e, The ſeamen call lading 
Mrz mak 4 by han out of a boat or ſhip's hold 
gr buckets, Cans, or the like, rage + ; 49511 
Wien the water is thus batled out, they ſay, the boat #; freed. 
They alſo call thoſe hoops that bear up the tilt of the boats, 
bates. F 8 5 k 

aterm in law, ſignifying the delivery of things, 
JULEMEN T8 or goods, to another ; ſometimes to be de- 
— Back to the bailor, that is, to him who delivered 
— ſometimes to the uſe of him to whom they are deli- 
nds and ſometimes to a third perſon. ; 
BMILIFF *, in a geneal ſenſe, denotes an officer aj inted 
for the adminiſtration ot juſtice within a certain diſtrict, call- 
ed bailiwick, See BAILIWICKk. 8 * 
# The word is alſo written baile, bail, bayly, baylie, and baillif, 
in Latin ha/livus— It is formed from the French baillif, of 
bail, an old word, denoting a guardian, or governor of a 
youth, originally derived from the Latin bajulus, which ſig- 
nified the fame. See BajuLvs. | : 
Paſquier maintains, that 6ailz77s were originally a kind of com- 
miſioners, or judges delegate, fent into the provinces to 
exunine whether or no juſtice were well diſtributed by the 
counts, who were then the ordinary judges. Loy ſeau, 
with more probability, refers the origin of Cailiſfs to the uſur- 
zation and idleneſs of the great lords, who having got the ad- 
miniſtration of juitice into their own hands, and being weary 
of the burden, turned it over to their deputies, whom they 
called 2 | . a | : 
Theſe bail:5 had at firſt the ſuperiatendence of arms, of ju- 
ſtice, and of the finances; but abuſing their power, they were 
by degrees raped of it, and the greateſt part of their autho- 
rity transferred to their lieutenants, who were to be men © 
the long tobe. It is true, in France they have {till ſome 
prerogatives, as being reputcd the heads of their 2 
Aan in their name juſtice is adminiſtred, contracts and 
other deeds paſſed, and to them is committed the command 
of the militia. | 
From theſe it was that the Engliſh 211 originally togk both 
their name, and their office: for as the French have eight 


lies, within the precincts of the ſeveral parliaments, or pro- 
; Vinces, and in Which Juſtice is adminiſtred by bailiſfs, at leaſt 
bytheir lieutenants; ſo in 4 are ſeveral counties where- 
in juitice was adminiſtred by a viſcount or ſheriff, who ap- 
pears likewiſe to have been called bail:f, and his diſtrict or 
county bazliwick. Further, the counties were again ſubdi- 
vided into hundreds ; within which it is manifelt juſtice was 
aciently rendered by officers called vailiffs. But thoſe hun- 
Ued-courts are now ſwallowed u by the county-courts, cer- 
un franchiſes alone excepted (ſee Couxrr, and HUN- 
VatED) and the ba:b:f}s name and office is grown into ſuch 
contempt, at leaſt theſe beck of hundreds, that they are 
now no more than bare meſſengers, and mandatories within 
their liberties, to 175 1 and ng mean offices. - 
Ts re Of two Kinds, vi. bailiffs errant, Or itinera 
7 Fe ) arc verant, an 
mik Fs errant, are thoſe whom the ſheriff appoints to go up 
a down the county to ferve writs and warrants, ſummon 
county-cqurrs, ſeſſions, afſizes, c. | T3 0 | 
ers of fraxchiſes, are thoſe who are appointed by every 
en in his liberty, to do ſuch offices therein, as the bar- 
Tow eh e ns conan 

„A Ale Lat of the foreſt, and bailsffs of manors, 
8 the husbandry, fell trees, gather rents, pay quit- 
The word bailiff ſtill retains ſame of its ancient ſignificancy ;| 


being applied alſo to the chief magi ; 
rate ——_ a Lug the chief magiſtrates of ſeveral corpo 


| 


01 the king's caſtles is committed to per- 
170 $ Falee bailiſfs; b the baili ——.— caſtle. f 
et- See the article Warmn. 1 
1 dau Für Fuer or RICK, the territory of | 
* » 4 name given to 5 "FS, 
ubomerans, dee Frasr. Se. W n r de 
— word is alſo written, by ſome authors, more conforma- 
. An Mental orthogra I It is originally Tur- 
Te N. , bgnifies literally, a day, or holyda 14, all 


: 


prliaments, which are ſupreme courts, whence no appeal] 


Verament of Dorey Lcominlter, &c.—And again, the go- 
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che appellation great, to that which the Turks call Jitzly ; and 
vice verſa. . | 4 2+; 4 
The little bairam holds for three days, during which no work 
is done; but preſents paſs from one to another with many 
manifeſtations of joy. If theday after Ramgzan ſhould prove 
ſo cloudy, as to prevent the ſight of the new moon, bairam 
is put off to the next day, when it begins though the moon 
be ſtill obſcured. When they celebrate this feaſt, after nu- 
merous ceremonies, or rather ſtrange mimickries, in their 
moſque, they end it with a ſolemn prayer againſt the infidels, 
to root out Chriſtian. princes, or to arm them one againſt an- 


other, that they may have an opportunity to extend the borders 
of their law. 


BAJULUS, an ancient officer in the court of the Greek em- 


perors ; whereof there were ſeveral degrees: the grand a- 
julus, who was præceptor of the emperor, and the ſimple 
bajuli, who were ſub-præceptors. 
ence the Italians uſe the word bajulxs of a kingdom, in the 
ſame ſenſe with protector of a kingdom amon he Engliſh. 
BAKING, the art of preparing bread, or of te Ann en of 
any kind, whether ſimple or compound, into bread. 
The forms of baking among us are various, but may be re- 
duced to.two; ; the one for unleavened, the other for leavened 
bread : for the firſt; the chief is manchet-baking, the proceſs 
whereof is as follows. | 
The meal ground and bolted js pur into a trough, and be- 
ing opened in the middle, to a buſhel is poured in about three 
pious of warm alc, with barm aud ſalt to ſeaſon it. This is 
neaded together with the hands through the brake; or for 
want thereof with the feet through a cloth: after having lain 
an hour to ſwell, it is moulded into manchets ; which, ſcotched 
in the middle, and-pricked a-top to give room to riſe, are 
baked in the oven by a gentle fire. | 
For the ſecond, ſometimes called cheat-bread-baking, it is thus: 
The meal being in the trough, ſome leaven (ſaved from a 
former batch filled with ſalt laid up to ſour, and at length diſ- 
ſolved in warm water) is ſtrained through a oloth into a hole 
made in the middle of the heap, and worked with ſome of 
the flower to a moderate conſiſtence: this is covered up 
with meal, where it lies all night, and in the morning the 
whole heap is ſtirred up and mixt together with a little warm 
water, barm and ſalt, by which it is ſeaſoned, ſtiffened, and 
brought to an even leaven; it is then kneaded or trodden, 
molded and baked as before. | | 
The learned are in great doubt about the time when baking 
firſt became a particular profeſſion, and bakers were introdu- 
ced. It is generally agreed they had their riſe in the caſt, and 
aſled from Greece to Italy after the war with Pyrrhus, a- 
— the year of Rome 583. Till which time every houſe- 
wife was her own bgker : for the word piſtor, which we find 
in Roman authors before that time, ſignified a perſon who 
ground or pounded the grain in a mill or mortax to prepare 
it for baking,. as Varro obſerves. According to Athenzus, 
the Cappadocians were the moſt applauded bakers, after them 
the Lydians, then the Phœnicians. ©. Wine: Le 
To the foreign bakers brought into Rome, were added a num- 
ber of freed-men, who were incorporated into a body, or, 
as they called it, a college; from which neither they nor their 
children were allowed to withdraw. See CQLLEGE ---T hey 
held their effects in common, and could nat diſpoſe of any 
part of them. Each bake-houſe had a patronus, who had 
the ſuperintendeney thereof; and theſe patroni elected one out 
of their number each year, who had the ſuperintendence over 
all the reſt, and the care of the college. Out of the body of 
the bakers were every now and then one admitted among the 
enators. 4 | = 
To preſerve honour and honeſty in the college of haters, they 
were expreſly prohibited all alliance with comedians and 
ladiators ; each had his ſhap or bake-houſe, and they were 
Jiltributed into fourteen regions of the city. They were 
excuſed from guardianſhips and other offices, which might 
divert them from their employment. See, COLLEGE. 
BAXING of Porcelain. See the article PORCELAIN. 
BALANCE. See the article BALLA cg. 
BALANI, in natural hiſtory, certain excreſcences, utually 
rowing to the ſhells of the larger ſost of ſea-ſhell-fiſh, See 


BELL. ms | 
BALANUS, or GLaxs, is ſometimes uſed by anatomiſis for 

the nut of the yard. See GLANS. 
Sometimes alſo the clitoris is ſo called. See Crirokis. 
BALANUS is alſo ſometimes uſed for a ſuppaſitory. See Sur- 


POSITORY., | | 
BALAUSTINES, BALAUST14, in pharmacy, the flowers 
of the wild pomegranate, or 24/5 far, dene, which are 
very rough to the tongue and palate, and very aſtringent; 
and 8 that account uſed in diatrhœas, and other fluxes, her- 
nias, c. | 1 "vn ; | 
BALCONY *, in architecture, a jutty, or projecture in the 
front of a houſe or other building, ſupported by pillars, or- 
confoles, and encompaſſed with à balluſtrade. b 
T The word comes from: the Italian Fe, and that from the 
| Latin palcus \ Bay the German palt, a beam, Covayryyius 
A denves it ſrom Beaiety, jacere ; aſſerting. onies were 
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originally little turrets over the gates of © 
Se. wers phrown on the enemy- BAL- 
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BALDACHING*, or BAL Dag, a piece of architecture in 
form of a canopy, ſupported with columns, and ſerving as 
a crown or covering to an altar. 

— 1.9 — —— comes from the Italian ba/dacchino, which fignifies 
the ſame, 

BALE, in commerce, denotes a pack or certain quantity of 
merchandize : as, a bale of ſpicery, of books, of thread, &c.— 
A bale of cotton-yarn is from three to four hundred weight; 
of raw ſilk from one to four hundred; of lockram or dowlas 
either three, three and a half, or four pieces, Cc. 

BALISTA. See the article BALLSTA. 

BALKS, in argiculture, are ridges or banks between two fur- 
rows or pieces of arable land: the word is ſometimes alſo 
uſed for poles or rafters over out-houſes or barns ; and among 
bricklayers for great beams, ſuch as are uſed in making ſcaffolds. 

BALL and ſocket, a machine contrived to give an inſtrument 
full play, and motion every way. | 
It conſiſts of a ball or ſphere of braſs, fitted within a concave 
ſemi-globe, ſo as to be moveable every way, both horizontal- 
ly, vertically, and obliquely. It is carried by an endleſs 
ſcrew, and is principally uſed for the managing of ſurveying 
inſtruments; to which it is a very neceſſary appendage. 

The ancient balls and ſockets had two concaves, or — 
the one for the horizontal, the other for the vertical direc- 
tion. 

BALLANCE, or BALAXCE, libra, one of the fix ſimple 
powers in mechanics, uſed principally for determining the 
equality, or difference of weights in heavy bodies, and conſe- 

uently their maſſes or quantities of matter. 
he ballance is of two kinds, viz. the ancient and modern. 
The ancient or Roman, called alfo ſtatera Romana, or ſteel- 
yard, confiſts of a lever or beam, moveable on a centre, and 
ſuſpended near one of its extremes: on one fide the centre 
are applied the bodies to be weighed, and their weight is mea- 
ſared by the divifion marked on the beam; on the other ſide 
is the place where a weight moveable along it keeps the ba- 
lance in æquilibito. 
The modern ballance, now ordinarily in uſe, conſiſts of a 
lever or beam ſuſpended, exactly by the middle; to the ex- 
tremes whereof are hung ſcales, or baſons. 
In each caſe, the beam is called the jagum, and the two moie- 
ties thereof on each fide the axis, the brachia, or arms: and 
the handle whereby it is held, tratina; the line on which the 
beam turns, or which divides its brachia, is called the axis, 
and when conſidered with regard to the length of the brachia, 
is eſteemed but a point, and called the centre of the ballance ; 
and the places where the weights are applied, the points of 
ſuſpenſion or application. 
In the Roman ballance, therefore, the weight uſed for a coun- 
terballance is the ſame, but the points of application various ; 
in the common ballaxce, the counterpoiſe is various, and the 
oint of application the ſame. 

| The principle on which each is founded is the ſame, and 

may be conceived from what follows. 
ockrine of the BALLANCE.—The beam A B (Tab. Mecha- 
nics, fig. 9.) the principal part of the ballance, is a lever o 
the rt kind, which (inſtead of reſting on a fulcrum at C, 
its centre of motion) is wag * by ſome what faſtened to 
C, its centre of motion. 
lante depends on the ſame theorem as that of the lever. See 
LEVER; 

Hence, as the known weight, is to the unknown, ſo is the 


tion, to the diſtance of the known weight, where the two 


known weights ſhew the quantity of the unknown. 

Or thus; the action of a weight to move a ballance is by ſo 
much greater, as the point preſſed by the weight is more di- 

ſtant from the centre of the ballaxce; and that action follows 


When the ballance moves about its centre, the point B de- 
ſcribes the arch B (Fig. 10.) whilſt the point A deſcribes 
the arch A a, which is the biggeſt of the two: therefore in 
that motion of the ballaxce, the action of the ſame weight is 
| different, according to the point to which it is applied: hence 
| it follows, that the proportion of the ſpace gone through by 
| the point at A, is as A a, and at B as Bb; but thoſe arches 
| - are to one another as CB, CA. 
| Varieties in the application of the BALLAxcE. If the brachia of 
| 4 ballance be divided into equal parts, one ounce applied to 
| 
| 


„ 


the ninth diviſion from the centre, will equiponderate with BALLAST“, in navigation, any heavy matter 


three ounces at the third; and two ounces at the ſixth divi- 
ſion act as ſtrongly as three at the fourth, c. 
Hence it follows, that the action of a power to move a bal- 


lance, is in a ratio compounded of the power itſelf, and its| - 


| _ diſtance for the centre: for that diſtance is as the ſpace gone 
| through in the motion of the ballance. 


It may be here obſerved, that the weight equally preſſes the] 


point of ſuſpenſion at whatever 2 it hangs from it, and 
in the ſame manner as if it was fixed at that very point; for 
the weight at all heights equally ſtretches the cord by Which 


| 1 h 8. 1 -R i*, 

| ; A bat ce is ſaid to be in eguilibrio, when the actions of the 
| 

| 


o that the mechaniſm of the bal-| BALLANCE of the air, is uſed to denote the weight of that 
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diſtances from the centre muſt be 2 as the weight; 


Thus in a ballance whoſe brachia are very unequal: 
hanging at the ſhorteſt, and the longeſt vide — — 
parts: if ſuch a weight be applied to it, as at the ern Ju 
fion ſhall equiponderate with one ounce in the ſcale: nd th. 
body to be weighed be put into the ſcale, and the — 
mentioned weight be moved along the longeſt brachium 2 
the æquilibrium be found; the number of diviſions betw = 
the body and the centre ſhews the number of Ounces — 
the body weighs, and the ſub-diviſions the parts of an oun 4 
On the ſame principle alſo is founded the deceitful ballance 
which cheats by the inequality of the brachia : for inſtance? 
take two ſcales of unequal weights, it the roportion of 7 
IO, and hang one of them at the tenth diviton of the balls, 
above-deſcribed, and the other at the ninth diviſion in d 
there may be an equilibrium ; if then you take any weights 
which are to one another as 9 to 10, and put the firſt in the 
firſt ſcale, and the ſecond in the other ſcale, they will equi- 
nderate. 

everal weights hanging at ſeveral diſtances on one ſide, may 
equiponderate with a ſingle weight on the other fide: to de 
this, it is required that the product of that weight, by its 
diſtance from the centre, be equal to the ſum of the ucts 
of all the other weights, each being multiplied by its diſtance 
1 the cn. 

o demonſtrate which, hang three weights, of an ounc 
at the ſecond, third, and fifth diviſions from the — 
they will equiponderate with tne weight of one ſingle ounce 
applied at the tenth diviſion of the other brachium; and the 
weight of one ounce at the fixth diviſion, and another of 
three ounces at the fourth diviſion, will equiponderate with 
bn of two ounces on the other fide at the ninth di- 
viſion, 


Several weights unequal in number on either ſide, may e- 


duiponderate: in this caſe, if each of them be multiplied b 


its diſtance from the centre, the ſums of the product on ei- 
ther ſide will be equal; and if thoſe ſums be equal, there 
will be an equilibrium. 

To prove which, hang on a weight of two ounces at the 
fifth diviſion, and two others, each of one ounce, at the ſe- 
cond and ſeventh; and on the other fide hang two weights; 
each alſo of one ounce, at the ninth and tenth diviſions : and 
theſe two will equiponderate with thoſe three. 

To the juſtneſs of a ballance it is required, that the points of 
avon be exactly in the ſame line as the centre of the 
Ballance; that they be preciſely equi-diſtant from that point 
on either fide; that the brachia be as long as conveniently 
they may; that there be as little friction as poſſible in the 
motion of the beam and ſcales ; 2 at the centre 
of gravity of the beam, be placed a little below the centre 
of motion. See Moriox, MECHANICS, Se. 


fluid, whereby, according to its known 5 it preſſes 
where it is lea reſiſted, till it be equally adjuſted in al parts. 
See Alk, GRAVITY, and BAROMETER. 


diſtance of the unknown weight from the centre of mo-| Hydroſtarical BALLANCE, is a machine for determining the ſpe- 


cific gravities of bodies. See HYDROSTATICAL. 


weights will counterpoiſe each other; conſequently the] BALLANCE of Trade, denotes an equality between the value of 


commodities bought of foreigners, and the value of the native 
roductions ported into other nations. | 
t is neceſſary that this ballance be kept in trading nations; 
and if it cannot be made in commodities, it muſt in ſpecie. 


the proportion of the diſtance of the ſaid point from that centre. BALLANCE of 4 clock or watch, is that = of Ds IN by 


its motion regulates and determines the e circular 
t of it is "Tn the rim, and its ſpindle the verge; there 
. to it alſo two pallets or nuts, which play in the fangs 
of the crown- wheel: in pocket- watches, that ſtrong ſtud 
in which the lower pivot of the verge plays, and in the _ 
dle of which one pivot of the crown-wheel runs, is call 
the porence: the wrought piece which covers the bailance, — a 
in which the upper pivot of the ballance plays, 1s the 5 : 
the ſmall ſpring in new pocket-watches is called regulator. 


See CLock, and WATCH. 8 


; np; ang" * 
eflſel to its proper depth in water, or to give it 2 juſt weig 
0 contin e, and enable it to bear {ail without overturn- 
ing. See Snir, and VESSEL. | Pane 
* The ward comes from the Flemiſh 644. formed of be, 

Al, or left. The French call it imply 4%, in the Mediter- 
ranean, Jage. In Latin writers of the lower age it 1 
_ 7 ſtowed in the bottom 

inary ballaſt is ſan or ſtones ſtowed in the , 
es Go if % of a veſſel : ſometimes, lead. 


k 
or hold, next mary goods Nerve for dall. Tue ballef i 


corn, or other heavy good [ | 
ſometimes one balf, ſometimes a third, and ſometimes a 
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f the veſſel. Flat veſſels require the moſt. 
2 * 2 obliged to declare the quantity of ballaſt 
3 and to unload it at certain places. They are pro- 
bel loading their ballaſt in havens, roads, &c. the ne- 
yr” f which has ruined many excellent ports. 
ſ h ; BALLAST. See the article TEN. 
Trop ISTA* 2 military engine in uſe among the ancients, 
— hat like our croſs- bo W, though much bigger and more 
101 . uſed in the beſieging of cities, to throw in ſtones, 
1 darts and javelins. See MAcnixE. "FF 
rd is alſo frequently written, leſs conſiſtently with its 
mon, balifta, ſometimes baliftra. It is formed from the 
2 — Banner, jacere, being chiefly uſed in caſting of 
darts, and arrows, in which it differed from the carapulta, 
which was uſed only for caſting ſtones 3 in other reſpects they 
were alike, and were each bent in the ſame manner. See the 
icle CaTAPULTA. 
— deſcribes the baliſta thus; a round iron cy- 
inder is faſtened between two planks, from which reaches 
| hollow ſquare beam placed crols-wiſe, faſtened with cords, 
which are added ſcrews ; at one end of this ſtands the en- 
a who puts a wooden ſhaft with a big head, into the 
— the beam; this done, two men bend the engine, 
v ß ſome wheels : when the top of the head is drawn 
19 the utmoſt end of the cords, the is driven out of the 
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e, &c- 

or Ballon, denotes a large tound ſhort necked 
des veſſel uſed in chymiſtry, to receive What is diſtilled 
or dawn off by means of fire. See MATRass. 
zuroon is alſo uſed in architecture for a round ball, or globe 
placed a-top of a pillar, or the like, by way of acroter, or 
crowning. See ACROTER, and Co- nao. 
MLLOTING, a method of voting at elections, Cc. b 
means of little balls uſually of different colours, by the Frenc 
called ballotes ; which are put into a box privately. 
BALLS, or BALLETs, in heraldry, make a frequent bearin 
in coats of arms, though never ſo called; but having, accord- 
ing to their ſeyeral colours, ſeveral names, as beſaxts when the 
colour is or; plates when argent; hurts when azure ; or- 
teur When 1 z pomers when vert; pellets, or agreſſes when 
ſable; golpes when purple; orenges when tanne; and gaze, 
when fanguine. See BrsanT, Hunxrs c. 
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0 Bals of filk. See the article 8ILX. 
-4 BLL-SOAP. See the article Soap. 
re BALLUSTRADE, in architecture, an aſſemblage of one or 
more rows of balluſters, high enough to reſt the elbow on, 
he fixed upon a terrace, or the top of a building, by way of ſe- 
4 curity; ſometimes alſo to make a ſeparation between one 
8; and another, as thoſe around altars, fonts, c. 
nd - Ge BaLSAM. See the article udert. 
\L\ of Suiphar. . ULPHUR. 
of blue, ; See the article EMBALMING., — : 
the MALNEUM, is a word much uſed by chymilts, generall ſig- 
int tifying a veſſel of water, in which another is placed that 
tly requires a more gentle heat than the naked fire. See HEAT. 


M Marie, is by ſame ſo called, as being ſuppoſed to 
ore been firſt invented by the bleiſed virgin; but by others 
vith more propriety, balwexm maris, or ſea-bath, in regard 
tie veſſel here floats as it were in a ſea. 
the cucurbit is placed in hot water, which warms the 
matter contained, and diſpoſes it for riſing, or exhalation. 
A ſand-heat is ſometimes alſo called balwenm ſiccum, or 
— or arewoſum. See. BATH, SAnD, c. 
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of MALO M vaporarium. See the article V APORARIUM. 
of — By. in which a managed horſe offers to ſtrike 


egs, but does it not, only making an offer 
the ſhoes of his hind feet. F . : 


Ms owing 
p AM, properly denotes an oily, reſinous, 


ALSAMUM, 
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muddy, but by degrees grows clear, and of the conſiſtenes 
of turpentine.—lts ſmell is agreeable, and very brisk: its taſte 
bitter, ſharp and aſtringent; it eaſily diſſolves in the mouth, 
and leaves no ſtain on woollen cloth. . ; - 1 47 
It is ſuggeſted that the juice brought to us for balſam, is not 
roperly the gum or tears of the tree, flowing by inciſion, 
or that it yields but little that way ; butis prepared from the 
wood and green branches of the tree diſtilled : and yet even 
this is frequently adulterated with Cyprus turpentine, and o- 
ther reſins and oils; alſo with honey, wat, c. 
which, there is likewiſe a liquor extracted from the ſeed of 
the plant, Which is frequently paſſed off for the true balſam, 
through its ſmell is much weaker, and its taſte much bitterer. 
The balſam tree is about the height of a pomegranate tree; 
its leaves like thoſe of rue, always green; its flowers white, 
and in form of ſtars, whence ſpring out little pointed pods, 
inclofing a fruit like an almond, called carpo-balſamum, as the 
wood is called xylo-balſamum, and the juice opo-balſamune. 
See OPO-BALSAMUM, Ce. 
The carpo-balſamum enters the compoſition of Venice treacle, 
having little other uſe in medicine : it muſt be. choſen of an 
aromatic taſte and agreeable ſmell. See CARPO-BALSAMUM. 
The xylo-balſamum, which like the other products of the 
Balſam- tree, is brought from Cairo, is uſed fo the' troches 
of Hedychrous. It is brought in little taggots, the bark red, 
the wood white, reſinous, and aromatic. See XYLOBALSAa- 
' MUM. / 
There is likewiſe a balſam of Mecca, which is a 
um reſembling copperas, eſpecially when old. It is brought 
rom Mecca by the return of the Caravans of pilgrims and 
Mahometan merchants, who travel there out of devotion to 
the birth-place of their prophet. It has all the virtues of 
the balm of Gilead, or Judea; and is probably the ſame, only 
hardened, and its colour altered. 
BALSAM of Peru is of three kinds; or rather, one and the ſame 
balſam has three ſeyeral names, viz. balſam of incifion, which 
is a White glutinous reſin oozing at an inciſion in the tree, 
and afterwards thickened and hardened. This is excellent 
for green wounds, and much reſembles the opo-balſamum, 
excepting in ſmell, which diſtinguithes it.— Dry balſam, which 
is diltilled from the tips of branches cut off, to which are 
faſtened little veſſels to receive the liquor, which at fir(t 
is like milk, but reddens by being expoled to the ſun. 
Its chief uſe is in the compoſition of the lac virginale, which 
is made much better with this, than with ſtyrax or benzoin. 
—Laſtly, baiſam of lotion, which is blackiſh, and is drawn from 
the bark, roots, and leaves of the three minced and boiled 
together. This is uſed in wounds like the white baſam; and 
on account of its excellent ſmell, by the perfumers. 
BALSAM of Copaiba, or Copivi, comes from Braſil, in earthen 
bottles. There are two ſorts, the one bright and thin; the 
other thick; the firſt white, of a reſinous ſmell : the other 
a little more on the yellow ; both are admirable for wounds : 
ho Jews uſe it after circumciſion to ſtop the blood. See 
OPIVI. | 
BALSsAN of Tols is at firſt a liquid reſin, which as it grows old 
becomes of the colour and conſiſtence of Flanders fize. It 
comes by incifion from ſome trees growing in New Spain ; 
where the inhabitants receive it in little veſſels of black wax: 
in taſte and ſmell it reſembles balm of Gilead; as it grows 
old it takes the conſiſtence of a dry balſam. 
BALSAM of liguid amber, is a clear reddiſh reſin, produced by 
a tree in New Spain, called by the natives ofo/o/ ; much re- 
ſembling ambergreaſe, eſpecially in ſmell, whence its name. 
The new 6alſam is liquid; in which ſtate it is called oi of 
liquid amber, and when old, balſam of liquid amber; it comes 
from both the Spains, in barrels, and is very rare among us. 
It is found ſovereign for wounds, e 


white 


cially fiſtulas in ano: 

3 of foyer. Ce, 007g, from inciſions in certain plants; ] it reſembles bim of Tolu in ſmell and colour, and is ex- 

t dada 83 virtue in the cure of wounds, and divers other] preſſed in the manner of oil of laurel, from a red fruit in the 

— . TI p iſland of St. Domingo. * . 

lar mounts to the ſame with what we otherwiſe call bam, BALSAM is alſo applied to certain factitious ſubſtances, made 

— We by way of diſtinQion, a wative balſa. | by chymiſts and apothecaries, chiefly of balſamic and heal- 
— Ca che "aiſam of Mecca, balſam of Peru, of Tolu of ng ingredients, in imitation of the native balſams. 3 1 

id- — liquid amber, to Which may be added the Gar- ! =_ are called, by way of diſtinction, facłitious, or artificial 
My q | « Ham,. | 45 

— there is in the greateſt eſteem, though e have two different compoſitions of balſams, in imitation 

wp I is of the true, or Egyptian balſam ; one by Matthiolus, the o- 

= ther by Euricus Cordus. Pomet has alſo given a method 
Judea, but chiefly in Arabia Felix, of imitating the native balſam. - _ | 

ik 2 reven held ſo precious, that it makes part of the ſpe-| BaLSaM of ſulphar, is a ſolution of the flowers of ſulphur in 

jeht lone are of the grand fignior, without whoſe — ſome oil, made by boiling the two together over a ſoft fire 

4 through a wed to be planted or. cultivated. —The incifion| the ſpace of an hour, or till the ſulphur be totally incorpo- 
Ups; & this admirable juice flows, is made in the dog-] rated with the oil into a red balſam. , | 

Play with pirafins ſays it maſt be made with iron nails; It is recommended both for external and internal uſes, as 

2 Tacitus telf v decauſe, ſays he, iron makes the plant die; being warm and mollifying, in caſe of wounds, ſanious ulcers, 

og Veins ſeem $ 5, that when the branches are full of ſap, their] fiſtulas, &c;'and curative eyen of ulcers of the lungs. Hel- 

* u made with geprevend the iron, and ſtop when an incifion | mont, its inventor, extols it for all diſeaſes, of the breaſt : 


t metal, but flow 


: A with ivory or gl 
1/7 18 f 2 Ads becomes „by d 
Let Var. 3s 3h when old, of Ne on n 


freely when opened with 
— the reins mag bee of broken pitcher: lalty, Marmol fays, 
8.— I he juice is 1225 | ann 

a gold | BALSAM ef Saturn, is a ſalt, or ſugar of lead, diſſolved in oil 


lour of honey, It is at firſt] or ſpirit of turpentine, 2 or the like, digeſted, till the 


acrimonious. Bartholin obſerves, it ſometimes cauſes a car- 
dialgy. 


matter 


yet Boerhaave rejects all internal uſe of it, as too hot, and 
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BAN 


matter have acquired à red tincture. This is found to re- 
ſiſt the putrefaction of humouts, and is good to cleanſe and 
cicattize ulcers. | 
Balsa, or Bain, among alehymiſts, denotes the ſpirit of com- 
mon falt extracted by art. Sec'Sair, &c. 
The preparation is thus: they diſſolve the ſalt, and place its 
diſſolution, well clarified, in horſe- dung to purrety, for the 
ſpace of two or three months, and then diſtil it ſtrongly 
with a ſand-heat ; upon which there ariſes a precious unctu- 
-ofity, wherein things the moſt corruptible being ſteeped, are 
ſaid to remain entire, eternally. 
It is ſaid, that it was by this means fome of the ancients pre- 
. ſerved dead bodies entire without reducing them to mummy, 
and particularly that of the woman mentioned by V olater- 
tanus to be found in a maufeolum near Albano, in the time 
of pope Alexander VI. which was by his order thrown ſe- 
cretly into the Tiber, to prevent idolatry ; ſhe being found 
s freſh as when alive, though ſhe had been dead 1300 


ears. 

BALSAMIC; aterm in phyſic, ſi — * that property in a me- 

dicine, whereby it is rendere , gently attenuating, and 

. ſomewhat agglutinant. 

BAN, and Bans. See the article Baxn, and Banxs. 

Arriere Ban. See the article AA IERE. 

BANC, Banxcvs, or Banx, in law, denotes a ſeat, or bench of 

judgment. See CovunT. : 

Jus Banci, or the privilege of having a bench, was anciently 
only allowed to the king's judges qui ſummam adminiſtrant 
juſtitiam. Inferior courts, as courts baron, hundred courts, 
c. were not allowed that prerogative; and even at this day 
the hundred court of F reideidpe, in Norfolk, is held under 
an oak at Gey-wood; and that of Woolfry, in Hereford- 
ſhire, under an oak, near Aſhton in that county, called Hun- 
dred-Oak. 

King's Banc, or Bzxcn, is a ſovereign tribunal, where the 

king himſelf formerly preſided, the judges being placed in a 
lower bench at his feet.— The juriſdiction of this court is 
very extenſive, and reaches throughout all England, the law 
ſuppoſing the king himſelf to be preſent. Sce Kixe's- 
BENCH. 

Common Banc, or common-pleas, the ſecond court of juſtice in 
England, where common and ordinary cauſes are pleaded be- 
tween ſubje& and ſubje&t.—Here molt civil cauſes are tried, 
whether real or perſonal, according to the rigour of the law. 


BAN 


BANDELET, or Banptzr, in archi 

band or flat moulding, as that 'which — the 02, cit 
chitreve.—bee Fab 2 fig, 1.and 28. lit. a, pl 
t is alſo called tænia, which Vitruvius uſl . 
ſometimes filler diadema, &c. es forthe ſamerkin, 
BANDEROLL, a little flag in form of a' guidon 

more in length than breadth, hung out on the 
ſels, e. See FLas, and Gvidox. 
BANDLET, See the ROO BanDELET. 

| „a religious ſect in the country of 8 

who believe a metempfychoſis; and will 182 Moguls, 
ving creature, nor even kill noxious animals, but end mw 
to releaſe them if they ſee them in the hands of others, 
The Banians are faid to'be ſo fearful of having commun 
tion with other nations, that they break their Cups if __ 
a different religion have drank out of them, or even to whe 
them; and empty the water out of a pond where * 
waſhed himſelf. It is added, that if they happen to to,» 
one another, they muſt waſh and purify themſelyes bete 2 
they drink, eat, or enter their own houſes. They carr = 
ing at their necks, a ſtone called #amberan, as big a. — 4 
and petforated in the middle, through which run ree Qrin®® 
this ſtone, they ſay, repreſents their great God, and u _ 


account 3 great reſpect ſhewn them by all the Iu- 


» ended 
malls of yef. 


dians. See BRACHMAN. 
BAN weir oops Exile, _— us, is of two kinds: the one 
voluntary, and upon oath; the other com 
ſome oftence or crime. ; by pullion, for 
The former, properly called abjaration, is now ceaſed : the 
latter chiefly enjoined by judgment of parliament. Yet out- 
lawing and tranſportation may alſo be conſidered as ſpec; 
of exile. See ABJURATION, and TRANSPORTATION. 
BANK“, in commerce, is a denomination given to certa'n 
ſocictics, or communities, who take on them the charge of 
the money of private perſons, to improve it, or to keep it 
ſecure. See COMPANY. 

The word bank, in this ſenſe, comes from the Italian Lats, 
formed of the Spaniſh dance, a bench whereon the ancient 
money-changers fat in the public markets ; or as othen 
think, a table whereon they told their money: for the $pa- 
niſh banco ſignifies a table, as well as a bench; as among the 
Greeks the word 7 « ſignified a bench as well as « ta- 


ble; whence the word Tegas{iTns for a bencher, Guichard 
chuſes to derive bank from the Latin abacus, a table, or cup 


Here are uſually-four jydges, the chief whereof is called lord board. See Abacus. 


chief juſtice of the common pleas, Formerly there were ſeven 
judges, then fix, then five, Sc. See Common-PLEAs. 
BAN D, in a general ſenſe, ſome ſmali, narrow ligament, where- 
with a thing is tied, or faſtened. 
We ſay, a ſtay-band, a brow-band, a hat-band, &c. 
Band, in architeQure, denotes any flat, low member, or moul- 
ding. See 'Movipine. | 
This amounts to the fame with what is otherwiſe called face, 
from the Latin faſcia, which Vitruvius uſes for the ſame 
thing; and ſometimes fillet, plinth, &c. See Fascia, PLinTH, 
Fuigr, c. See alſo CoLunn. LM 
Ban, alſo gives the denomination to a military order in Spain, 
inſtituted by Alphonſus XI. king of Caſtile, anno 1332. 
It takes its name from the banda, band, or red ribband which 
comes a-croſs over the right ſhoulder, and under the left 
arm of the knight. 
This order is for none but the younger ſons of nobles ; the 
eldeſt ſons of grandees are excluded; and before admittance, 
it is requiſite to have ſerved at leaſt ten years, either in the 
army, or at court. They are bound to take up arms for the 
catholic faith againſt the infidels. | 
The king himſelf is grand maſter of the order. 
Band of ſoldiers, ſo many as fight under the ſame flag or enſign. 
See Exsion, FLac, Couranry, c. 
Thus Romulus called thoſe who fought under the ſame ma- 


nipule, (a handful of hay being then uſed for a flag) manipu- N 


Ins militum. See Manxtrurus. 
Trained-Banvs. See the article TrAain-BaxnDs. 
BANDAGE, in ſurgery, the application of a ſwath, roller, or 
fillet to a part of the body; or, the act of rolling, or tying 
a ſwath or band, round a part affected, and the parts adjacent, 
with compreſſes, plaiſters, and the like. 
Incarnative BawDaGs. See the article IncarxnaTive. 
BANDALEER® or Baxvarzss, a large leathern belt, 
thrown over the right ſhoulder, and hanging down under the 
left arm ; wore by the ancient muſqueteers, both for the ſu- 
ſtaining of their fire-arms, and for the carriage of their muſ- 
ket-charges ; which being put up in little wooden caſes, 
coated with leather, were hung, to the number of twelve, to 
r ‚ | , 
| word is originally French, bandouillcr, formed apparent! 
from bandoaticr, a kind of banditti, particularly inſeſting the 


There are ſeveral of theſe bawks eſtabliſhed in the ſeveral prin- 
cipal trading citiesin Europe; as in Venice, London, Am- 
ſterdam, Hamburg, Paris, c. But of all others that of Ve- 
nice is the moſt conſiderable, as being the moſt ancient, and 
that whereon the others are modelled. 
Thebanco, or bank of Venice, commonly called baxco del pan 
is properly a board of public cxedit and intereſt ; or a genera! 
and: perpetual purſe for all merchants and traders.; eſtabliſh- 
ed by a ſolemn edi& of the commonwealth, which enads, 
That all payments of wholefale merchandize, and letters of 
exchange, ſhall be in bange, or haut notes; and that all deb- 
tors and ' creditors ſhall be obliged, the one to carry their 
money to the hank, the other to receive their payments in 
banco ; ſo that payments are performed by a ſimple transfer 
from the one to the other : he who was before creditor on 
the ban books, becoming debtor as ſoon as he has reſigned 
his right to another, who is entered down as creditor in his 
place; ſo that the parties only change name, without any 
effective payment being made. Indeed, there are ſometimes 
actual payments made, efpecially in matters of retail, and 
when foreigners are difpoſed to have ready money to — 
off in ſpecie; or hen particular traders chuſe to have a ſtoc 
by them to negotiate in bills of exchange. c. The ne- 
ceſſity of theſe effective payments, has given occaſion to the 
2 a fund of ready money; which is found ſo far from 
diminiſhing the ſtock, that this li of withdrawing mo- 
ney at pleaſure rather augments it. By means of this bart, 
the republic, without | incroaching on the freedom of com- 
merce, or without paying any intereſt, is miſtreſs of 5000002 
ducats, to which the capital of the baxk is limited, to be in 
readineſs on any | proting occaſion; the republic being ſect 
2 7 capital. 4 
ents 0 ANK. acti a] 5 GENT, 
— Bills. $ Se the: 8 BILL, 
Bark, or BExCn,'in law: See BAxc. 
Days in Bax K. See the article Dar. 
Foor-Banx, See BanqueTTs, and Foorzaxx. 
ANKER, a-perſon Who baut, that is, negotiates, and traf: 
fies in money; or receives, and remits money from place to 
place, by means of bills ar letters af exchange. See Ex- 
CHARGE, Birr, BIT, Ce. i 
In Italy the employment of a hunter, eſpecially in republics, 
does not derogate from nobility; and bence it is, that mo" 


Pyreneans ; who were formerly diſtinguiſhed by this piece of | of the cadets, or younger ſons of condition, undertake it for 
furniture; and were chemfilyes.fo devominatods bot keys 


. guafs ban de 
wolers, a knot of robbers. 


The French ſoldiery ſtill retain the bandaleer ; their, horſe, 
their muſqueteers, and common guards, wearing it indiffe- 
rently.; excepting for fome difference in its garniture. 


the ſupport of See MEnCHANDICE. : 
The Romans had two kinds of Zexkers, though their office 
| was much more extenfive than that of the aner among 


us; being public officers, in whom were united the _ 
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BANKRUPL”, 4 dealer who having gotten other men's goods 


BANKRUPTCY, the failure, abſconding, and relinquiſh- 


Commiſſion of BANKRUPTCY. See COMMISSION. 
BANN*, or BAxx, BaxnxnuM, or BAxxus, in the feudal law, 


laxx$of marriage, are ſolemn notices of matrimonial contracts, 


Idee who knowing impediments, conceal them. 


CHELOR, 
The 


BAN 


CR t, barker, and notaty ; managing the 
gots of ® — money, affiſting in buying and ſelling, 
22 the writings neceſſary on all theſe occaſions. 

an 


; g. abſconds to defraud his creditors. 
ormoneyin his hangs of the ancient Latin bancus, a bench, or 
table; and raptus, broken. T5 . 
I. we have elſe where obſerved, _y ſignified a bench, 
Ban h the firſt bankers had in the public places, in * 
2 — c. on which they told their money, wrote bills 0 
2 e, e. Hence when a banker failed they broke his 
an advertiſe the public, that the perſon to whom the 
x belonged, was no longer in a condition to continue his 
— As this practice Was very frequent in Italy, it is 
(aid the term baakrapt is derived from the Italian banco rotto, 
broken bench. See BANK, | | 
Cowel rather chuſes to deduce the word from the French 
langue, table, and route, veſtigium, trace, by a metaphor 
tom the ſign left in the ground of a table once faſtned to ty 
2nd now gone. On this principle he traces the origin o 
„ from the ancient Roman menſarii or argentarii 
who had their tabernæ or menſe in certain public places; and 
who, when they fled or made off with the money that had 
deen truſted to them, left only the ſign, or ſhadow of their 
former ſtation behind them. See BANKRUPTCY, 


ment of traffic in a merchant, banker, or other trader. 

The French make this difference between a bazkruprcy and 
1 failere ; that the firſt is ſuppoſed voluntary and fraudulent, 
and the latter conſtrained and neceſſary, by means of acci- 


dents, oe. . . ._ * 

A failing, breaking or ſtopping of payment, diminiſhes the 
merchant's credit, but does not note him with infamy, as 
cy does. 

When a merchant, c. fails to appear at the exchange, &c. 
without appat ent reaſon, it is called a failin a gp the 
bankruptcy becomes open from the day he abſconds, or the 
ſeal i» ire to his effects. See BANKRUPT. 


a ſolemn proclamation, or publication of any thing. 

* The original of the word is uncertain ; ſome deduce it from the 
Weh ban, clamour, noiſe ; others from the Saxon pan, a 
thing ſpread ; - whence bar, and band, uſed for a flag. 

Bratton mentions bammus regie, for a proclamation of filence 


made by the court before the encounter of the champions in a 
combat. 


made in the pariſh church, before the marriage; that if there 
de m exceptions to either party as to prior engagements, c. 
there may be an opportunity of making them. | 

The publication 'of bannt was int as an expedient, to 
prevent clandeſtine marriages ; but a licence or diſpenſation 
s now ſo eafily procured, that their uſe is defeated. — By the 
laws of the church, baun are to be publiſhed thrice, on three 
— in the places where the parties live; on pain of 
mlttyof marriage: and excommunications are threatned a- 


NERETS*, an ancient order of knights, or feudal lords, 
who poſſefſing ſeveral large fees, led their vaſſels to battle, un- 
Ger their own flag, or banner, when ſummoned: thereto, by 
r 
5 from banner, a or from 
band, which anciently alſo denoted a fla Mg A 4 
Glled in ancient writers, 'milites wexilliftri, and verillarii, 
tanwrarii, bannarii, bandrifii, banerifii, bec. 5 
n there were two kinds of knights, great and litele; 
— — whereof were called bannerets, the ſecond bachelors ; 
— compoſed the upper; the ſecond, the middle nobility. 


1 r Was a dignitary allowed to march under his own 
arg the hahe larius eques followed that of another. 

— qualified for a banneret, one muſt be a gentleman of 
— and muſt have a power to raiſe a certain number of 
eipht men; with eſtate enough to ſubſiſt at leaſt twenty- 
abs thirty men. This muſt have been very conſiderable 


two — in regard each man, beſides his fer vant, had 


dow, 2 wait on him, armed, the one with a croſs- 
As be Was not 


deen 
had] 


witha bow andhatchet. - 


Enights-fe allowed to be à baron who had not above thir- 
els EN 
+ Ic 


es, [o he was not admitted to be abanneres, if he 
ten. See BARen. 


1 der Was alſo called bamnerettus put bare mi- 
date 26 e * . Engliſh Werlte in the ſame] 
Go defote tde ume op Faw * ; though nefther of them 


them; enjoyed it 


BANQUET 


de 


dare hee tt, to havt originalty been per 
me porti 7 originally b n ons who 


, Wich the Tame prerogatives 


— 


5 de barenhimfer 


BAP 


Some again find the origin of barnerers in France; others in 
Britanny ; others in England. Theſe laſt attribute the inſti- 
tion of baxxerets to Conan, lieutenant of Maximus, who 
commanded the Roman legions in England under the empire 
of Gratian, in 383. This general, ſay they, revolting, di- 
vided 7 won into forty cantons, and in theſe cantons di- 
ſtributed forty knights, to whom he gave a power of aſſem- 
bling, on occaſion, under their ſeveral banners, as many of 
the effective men as were found in their reſpective diſtricts; 
whence they were called bannerets. - 

However this be, it appears from Froiſſart, e. that ancient- 
ly ſuch of the military men, as were rich enough to raiſe 
and ſubſiſt a company of armed men, and had a right to do 
ſo, were called bannerets. Not, however, that theſe qualifi- 
cations rendered them knights, but only banmnerett; the ap- 
pellation of knights being only added thereto, becauſe they 
were ſimple _—_— before. 

Baunerett were ſecond to none, but knights of the garter; 
they were reputed the next degree below the nobility; and 
were allowed to bear arms wit 1 which none elſe 
may under the degree of a baron. In France, it is ſaid, the 
dignity was her . but in England it died with the 
perſon that gained it. Ihe order dwindled on the inſtitution 
of baronets p king James I. and at length became extinct. 
The laſt perſon created bamweres was Sir John Smith, made 


= _ dghill-fight, for reſcuing the ſtandard of king 
arles I. 

The form of the banneret's creation was this: on a day of 
battle, the candidate preſented his flag to the king or gene- 
ral, who cutting off the train, or skirt thereof, and making 
it a ſquare, returned it again, the proper banner of bannerets ; 
who are hence ſometimes called knights of the ſquare flag. 


BANNIMUS, the form of expulſion of any member from 
the univerſity of Oxford, by affixing the ſentence up in ſome 


ublic place, as a denunciation or promulgation of it. 

TE, in fortification, is a little foot-bank, or ele- 
vation of earth — a path which runs along the inſide of 
a parapet; by which the muſqueteers get up, to diſcover the 
counterſcarp, or to fire on the enemies in the moat, or in 
the covert-way. See PARAPET, 9c. Ad 
The banquette is generally a foot and half high, and almoſt 
three foot broad: having two or three ſteps to mount it by,— 


Where the parapet is very high, they make a double bax- 
nette, one over the other. | 


B PTISM*, in theology, the ceremony of waſhing; ot a 


ſacrament whereby a perſon is initiated into the Chriſtian 
church, and original fin waſhed away in infants, and actual 
ſin in adults who receive it. See PX DBOBAPTISM. 

* The word is formed from the Greek ga, of ga, 
I dip, or plunge. | | 
The Jews practiſed this ceremony, after circumciſion, on 
their proſelytes, long before the coming of Jeſus Chriſt For 
the matter of baptiſin, any natural water is held ſufficient, but 
nothing elſe is allow ed: for this reaſon pope Stephen II. ex- 
communicated a prieſt for 5apt i xing a child with wine. In the 
primitive times this ceremony was performed by immerſion, 
as it is to this day in the oriental churches, according to the 
original ſignification of the word. The practice of the weſtern 
churches, is to ſprinkle the water on the head or face of the 
perſon to be baptized, except in the church of Milan, in 
whoſe ritual it is ordered, that the head of the infant be 
plunged three times into the water. — A trine immerſion was 
firſt uſed, and continued for a long time: this was to ſignify 
either the three days that our Saviour lay in the grave, or 
the three perſons in the trinity. But it was afterwards laid 
afide, becauſe the Arians ufed it: it was then thought pro- 
per to plunge but once, leſt the heretics ſhould think that 
the catholics, like them, divided the trinity. Some are of 
opinion, that ſprinkling in _—_— was begun in cold coun- 
tries. It was introduced into ngland about the N 
of the ninth century. At the council of - Celchyzh, in 816, it 
was ordered that the prieſt ſnould not only ſprinkle the holy 
water upon the head of the infant, but likewiſe plunge 
it in the baſon. — There are abundance of ceremonies deli- 
vered by eccleſiaſtical writers, as uſed in baptiſm, which are 
now diſuſed; though there are not wanting thoſe who con- 
tend for their re-admiſſion; as the giving milk and honey to 


the baptized, in the eaſt; wine and milk in the welt, Sc. 


— It appears, that in the primitive times none were baptized 
but adults. Formerly there were great diſputes, whether the 
baptiſm of heretics was valid. The general opinion run for 
the affirmative, provided it was conferred in the name of the 
trinity, and therefore they allowed even that given by lay men, 
or even women in caſe of neceſſity, The council of Roan in 
1072, ordered, that the prĩeſt ſnou tixe faſting, &.. 
Theological authors diſtinguiſn three kinds of bf 1% Wa- 
ter baptiſm, which is that above- mentioned. 2%. Baptiſm of 
fire, which is the perfect love of God, joined withan earneſt 
fire to de baptized; called alſo the lh of the holy gbeß; 
on vecaſion this may We place of tvarir-bapreſm. ** 
Baptiſmiof blood; wWith is the martyrdom of a catechumen. 
Baptiſm, in the primitive times, Was only adminiſtred at 
Eafter and Whitſuntide, except in caſes of neceffity: The cate- 


cumens were netfer ward in coming to bapiſm: St. Ambroſe 
| Was 
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was not baptized before he was elected biſhop of Milan; an! 
ſome o the fathers not till the time of their death. Some de- 
f rred it out of a tender conſcience ; and others out of too mine 1 
a: tachment to the world; it being the prevailing opinion of the 
p. imitive times, that baptiſen, whenever conferred, waſhed away 
all antecedent ſtains and fins. Divers of the fathers rallied this 
ſaperſtitious delicacy to ſuch a degree, that they introduced a 
different extreme ; theridicatous zeal of ſome people carrying 
them to baptize even the dead, by proxy. 

TAprisu, or Chriſtening, in the ſea-language, is a ceremony 
in long voyages aboard merchant-ſhips 3 practiſed both on 
perſons and veſſels which paſs the tropic, or line, for the 
firſt time. 

The chriſtening of veſſels is ſimple, and conſiſts only in the 
waſhing them throughout with ſea-water : that of paſſengers 
is more myſterious ; but neither the one nor the other with- 
out making the crew drunk ; the ſeamen, on chriſtening the 
ſhip, pretending to a right of cutting off the beak-head, unleſs 
redeemed by the maſter or captain. 

The chriſtening of a ſeaman, or paſſenger, is as follows: the 
oldeſt of the crew who has paſſed the, line or tropic, comes, 
whimſically dreſt, his face blacked, a groteſque cap on his 
head, a waggoner or other ſea-book in his hand, followed by 
the reſt of the ſeamen maſqued like himſelf, each having ſome 
kitchen utenſil in his hand, with drums beating: he places 
himſelf gravely on a ſeat prepared on the deck, at the foot of 
the main-maſt. At the tribunal of this mock-magiſtrate, 
each paſſenger, not yet initiated, ſwears, he will take care the 
ſame ceremony be obſerved, whenever he is in the ſame cir- 
cumſtance : by giving a little money, by way of gratification, 
he is diſcharged with a little ſprinkling of water; otherwite, 
as is uſually the caſe with the common ſeamen, he is hearti- 
ly drenched with ſtreams of water poured on him : ſhip-boys 
are incloſed in a cage, and ducked at diſcretion ; and beſides, 
in memory of the ceremony, are obliged to whip each other, 
which they never ſpare. See Duckixs. | 

BAPTISMAL Fort. See FoxT, and BAPTISTERY. 

BAPTIST; See ANABAPTIST, CATABAPTIST, and HEME- 
ROBAPTIST. _ . 

Hermits of $. Fohn Baprisr. See HERMIT. 

BAPTISTERY, in eccleſiaſtical writers, a place or. edifice 
where water is preſcrved for perſons to be baptiſed in. Sce 
BaeT1SM. | 
Anciently, in the churches which baptized by immerſion, the 
baptiſtery was a kind of pond where the catechumens were 
— ; though in many places the next river ſerved for a 
baptiſtery. 

VIS times, the baptiſtery was a little building adjoining to 
the church, purpoſely appointed for the adminiſtration of this 
ceremony. | 

There were ſeveral fonts and altars in each baptiſtery, becauſe 
then they baptized a number at once, all of whom received the 
euchariſt immediately after. 

At firſt, theſe bapti/teries were only in the great cities, where 
biſhops reſided; who alone had the right of baptizing ; but 
they afterwards allowed pariſhes to have fonts, for the more 
commodious adminiſtration of baptiſm. This right was con- 
fined to pariſhes alone ; and if any monaſteries were found 
with baptiſmal fonts, it was becauſe they had baptiſmal 
churches in another place : thongh the biſhops ſometimes 
granted them to monks, upon condition that they would have 
a ſecular prieſt along with them to take care of the people; 
but they afterwards found means to throw off the prieſt, and 
make themſelves maſters of the church, and attach it, with 
its baptiſmal fonts, to their. own monaitery. 

BAR, in a court of juſtice, denotes an incloſure made with a 
ſtrong partition of timber, three or four foot high, where the 
council are placed to plead cauſes. See CouRT. 

This the French call barre d' audience, and in ſome places au- 
ditoire: It anſwers to what, among the Romans, was deno- 
minated caaſidica. 

It is called bar, becauſe incloſed with a barrier, called alſo 
in Latin writers cancelli and canulæ, by a metaphor taken from 
ſheep-folds. ; 

The denomination Bak is alſo given to the benches where the 
lawyers or advocates are feated.--- The appellation aroſe 
hence, that anciently there was a bar, or barrier, to ſeparate 
the counſellors and pleaders, from the attorneys and others. 
Hence our lawyers who are callcd to the bar, or licenſed to 
plead, in other countries called licentiati, are termed barr:- 
ſters. See BARRISTER. | | 

R, or BARRE, BARRA, in common law denotes a peremptory 
exception, againſt a demand or plaint. See ExcgpT10N. 
The author of the terms of the law, defines bar, a plea brought 
by the defendant in an action, whereby the action of the plain- 
tiff is deſtroyed for ever.---But the modern writers extend 
the uſe of the word farther, dividing bars into perperxal and 


temporary. | | 
Flow au is that, which overthrows the action for ever. 
Temporary BAR, or bar pro tempore, is that which is allowed good 
for the preſent, but may fail or be ſet aſide hereafter. 
Bars, in the manage, denote the ridges or * parts of the 
zums, between the tuſhes and grinders of a horſe ; the under 
and outward ſides retaining the name gums. | 


7 


f 
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BAR 


The bars ſhould be ſharp-rid; ; 

The bars ged and lean; for ſince 

jection a horſe ſuffers, proceeds from thoſe parts, if 3 
not thoſe qualities, they will be very little or not at al ſe : 
ſible; ſo that the horſe can never have a good mouth: f. oy 
the bars be flat, round, and inſenſible, the bit will not — 

effect; and conſequently, ſuch a horſe can be no 1 * 


2 


re er „ on vo +» wwe ro 


verned by his bridle, than if one took hold of his © rags Bo- 


Bas, in muſic, denote ſtrokes drawn 
| „de perpendicul N 
the lines of a peice of muſic, including — — r 
certain quantity or meaſure of time, which is various 2s * 
* is triple or common. See MEASURE. y 
n common time, between each two bars is includ 
2 of four 1 in triple time three — wh ns. 
eir principal uſe is to regulate the beatin 
5 the 1 time in a — dee Trex. 3 
AR, BAR R, or BARRE, in heraldry, denotes an ordin 
reſembling the feſs ; from which it only differs by 3 
2 — by _ _ the —— be placed in any part of the 
, held, whereas the feſs is confined to a ſingle place. 
BAR-SHOT. nt the article SHOT. an 
or PARRAcK, BARAQUE, a hu 
for ſoldiers — a camp. See Herr, : n 
e word comes from the Spaniſh barracas, little cabins wich 
— on the ſea-ſhre. : 11 
ole tor the horle were formerly called baracks, and th 
_ ws foot hutt,; but barack is now uſed indifferently for 
Baracks are generally made by fixing four forked poles in the 
AN and leaving four others acroſs them; afterwards the 
uild up the walls with ſods, wattles, or what the place af- 
fords : the top is planked, thatched, or covered with turf, as 
they have convenience. / 
When the army is in winter quarters, the ſoldiers uſually 
build baracks ; in the ſummer they are content with their 


= 


= 


e 
BARALIPTON, a term in logic, denoting the firſt indirect 
ode of the firit figure of ſyllogiſms. 1 — Mops, and 
yLLOOIM. 

A 1yllogilm in baralipton is, when the two firſt propoſitions 
thereof are general, and the third particular; the middle term 
being the ſubject of the firſt, and the attribute of the ſecond. 

---For example, EE hs 

BA Every evil ought to be feared : 
RA Every wiolent paſſes is an evil : 
LIP. Therefore ſomething that ought to be feared is a violent 


al[jjon. 

BAR aLLot? BARALOTTI, the name of a ſect of heretics |} 
at Bologna in Italy, who had all things in common, even 
their wives and children.--- They gave ſo readily into all 
manner of debauchery, that they were alſo termed complers. 

BARANGI, officers among the Greeks of the lower empire, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to keep the keys of the city-gates where 
the emperor reſided. + 
Codinus ſays, barangi were thoſe who ſtood guard at the door 
of the emperor's bed-chamber and dining-room. 

BARBACAN, or Barpican, properly denotes an outer defence, 
or fortification to a city, or caſtle ; uſed eſpecially as a fence | 
to the gates, or walls. See DEFENCE. f ; 
In which ſenſe, barbacan amounts to the ſame with what i 
otherwiſe called, antemarale, promurale, muras exterior, ot 
outer wall. See CONTREMUR, { 

BARBACAN is alſo uſed for a fort at the entrance of abridge, or 
in the outlet of a city, having a double wall with towers. 
Such is thatat one end of the wooden bridge at Rouen, which 
is (till called by ſome Barbacana. | 7 

BARBACAN is alfo uſed for an aperture in the walls of a city, 
through which to fire with musk ets on the enemy. See Eu- 
BRASURE. ; | 

BARBACAN, in architecture, denotes a long narrow canal, ot 
opening, left in the walls for water to come in and go out at, 
when edifices are raiſed in places liable to be overflowed; 
or to drain off the water from a terrace, or the like. 

BARBARA, in logic, the firſt mode of the firſt figure of ſyllo- 
giſms. See MoDE, and SYLLOGISM. 8 
A ſyllogiſm in barbara, is that whereof all the propo 15 
are univerſal and affirmative ; the middle term being the f 
ject in the firſt propoſition, and attribute in the ſecond . Fot 


le; 
BAR Whoever ſuffers a aw 0 ſtarve, whons he ought o 
; u, 15 4 murderer : 
BA W i aud refuſes to gi alms, ſuffers thoſe 
| to ſtarve whom he ought to fte 
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RA. Therefore, whoever is rich and refuſes to give alms, 15 


| 


a murderer. . Wy” 
BARBARIAN, a name given by the ancient Gree » 
thoſe who were not of their country, or who — cert 


the Greek language.---In which ſenſe the word ſign! 
them, no more — foreigner, and did not carry that odium 
ith it, as it does NOW. : 

vary Strabo derives the word SaeBagys from ur, ballet, 
by reaſon foreigners coming to Athens uſed an yo 
coarſely : others derive it from Sapp, 3 wore 
223 frequently ſtumbled on, which yet had no N 

others from the Arabic har, a deſart ; offius from the 


dee adverb N, extra, foris. * BAK- 


BAR 


BARBARISM, in 'grammar, 2 = offence. againſt the 
Ak! nguage. See re b 
pare % 5 lers 2 to Iſidore, from a barbarous term, 
i for inſtance, is Latin, though corrupt or miſ- 
5 the 1 the latter, which this writer Calls barbarologia, 
uſed; 1 ras foreign, intruded into Latin ſpeech, . 

— 4 BARB, in commerce, a kind of horſe brought from 
BARBE, „„ Be for its vigour, and lwiftnels. See 
— TY Barbs are uſually of a ſlender make, and their legs 
ORSE- 


far apart. It is maxim, That barbs grow ripe, but never old; 
ap |; 


many littte fibres whic Pals through the Capillary: tubes, 
whereof the wood confi communicates with the pith;. ſ@ 
that the roper Autriment. of the tree being imbibed by the 
roots, and carried up thro the fine artet ial veſſels of the 
tree by the warmth of the loil, Se, to th top of the plant, 
is uſually ſuppoſed to be there condenſed by the cold air, an 
returns by its own Fravty don the veſlels which do the office 
of veins, lying between the wood and inn 

ile texture of the bar 


ions: their metal, according to the duke o 
oy U — Ph but with their thee. F-5 
9 04 I were anciently wild, and run at large in the 
24. f Arabia; and that it was in the time of the heq Iſh- 
1 they firſt began to tame them. It is ſaid there 
2 in Africa that will out- run oſtriches, ordinarily ſold, 
gre bars to Dapper, for 1000 ducats, or 100 camels. The 
A-. ſparingly, Dapper ſays with camel's milk. It 
ited, that in Barbary they preſerve the genealogy of their 
1 1%, with as much care as the Europeans do thoſe of their 
4 families; and that to ſell them, they al ways produce 
* ility. | } 
Une. in - — art.— Zo fire ex Baknk, is to fire the 
7 — ox er the parapet, inſtead of through the embrazures ; in 
hich caſe the parapet mult be but three foot and a half high, 
— or BAR DE, is alſo an old term for the armour of the 
2 of the ancient knights and ſoldiers, who were ac- 
eoutered at all points. F 7 
Dela Cruſca ſays, the barde is an armour of iron or leather, 
wherewith the neck, breaſt, and ſhoulders of the horſe are 
covered, J | 
. See the article BARRACAxN. 
HEBOTINE, a ſeed, otherwiſe called ſemen ſantonicum, and 
contra vermes, in Engliſh wormſeed. See VERMIFUGE. 
. See the article BAR RE. : | 
Ibs ais Fs. a ſect of ancient heretics, thus deno- 
ninated from their leader, Bardeſanes, a Syrian of Edeſſa 
in Meſopotamia. ; a ; | 
Bardeſanes, born in the middle of the ſecond century, be- 
came eminent after his converſion to Chriſtianj „ for his 
piety and learning : but eſpecially his zeal againſt heretics, 
zuaſt whom, we are informed by St. Jerome and Euſebius, 
de wrotea multitude of books et had he the mis fortune to 
fall, himſelf, into the errors o Valentinus, to which he 


He taught, that the actions 
of men depend. altogether on fate, and that God himſelf 


tecauſe they retain their vigour to the laſt, which makes them 


: es lupport. See: Woop. 
That foft whitiſh ring vt Tubſtanee between the inner $ar4 


„ he 
0 | *tis this contains the liquid 
ap, gum, Se. foun 3 blants in the ſpring and ſummer 
months. It hardens by little; and little, by means of the ſap 


| ut out trees, ought always to 
e Fate to leave as little of it on, as poſſible. See SAP, 
and CIRCULATION, | 

hereare agreat many kinds of bark; 
ſome in me cine, as the ſainpuina, Or ſeſuit't bark; macer, 
chacarilla, c. others in dyi » As 
Others in ſpicery, as cinnamon; caſſia I; 


ea, Sc. the bark of 
m tanning; others on other oecaffons 1 , 


i | 5 AS cork; png 
the linden-tree for cordage for wells; that ofa kind of birc 
is uſed by the Indians for canoes, Capable of hol 


ding twenty- 
four perſons. | 4 | | 4 * 

ancients wrote their books on barks,” eſpecially thoſe of 
the aſh and tilia of lime- tree; 


l » Not on the exterior or outer 
bark, but the inner and finer, called Philyra; which is of ſg 
durable a texture, that there are manuſcripts on i 


into a kind of _ or cloath, It is ſpun and dreſſed much 


_ We * he long filaments — 7 

om it, upon eating and ſteeping it in water, compoſe 4 
thread, 'of a middle kind between 11 d N | 
neither ſo ſoft | | 


- In others they mix ſilk with the bark, and call 
them Ginghams and N illas : the Foutalu 


Wess too, are par: 
ſilk, art dar, and are only diſtinguiſhed by being ſtriped. 
is ſubjec to neceſſity. His followers went further, and de- BARK-A ile. . 7 


NN he hiſtory of the Bar deſasij 

2105 has given the hiſtory of t eBardeſaniſts. 
BARDS?, 7% ancient port among the Gauls and Bri- 
os, who deſcribed and ung in verſe the brave actions of 
ſign to paint and re- 


, Bodin, and Paſquier, indeed will have the bard: to 

prieſts, as well as philoſophers ; and Cluverius, 
>: but without much foundation in antiquity. B 
divides the ſes of philoſophers among the Gauls' 
dons f the druids, Bardi, and evates. 


d alſo the moral. Hornius however re- 
ty oledts, vix. bards and druids ; others to one, B 


e reſurreQion of the bod and the incarnation and Grafting in BAR x. 
of our Saviour ; holding that theſe were only apparent Bakx“, in navigation, denotes a litte veſſel for the ſea, uſually 
with pointed or triangular ſails, in number two, 


a Mrt | 
See the articles NGRAPTING. 


or three at 
moſt. See VESSEL 


Beers, a round building; iger from Cagpys, 
Some authors uſe the word bark for any veſlel that has no 
maſts, — Of barks ere are various kinds: as, 
binlander, A hit, 
A ſaik, A fuaxl, 
4 ſettee, A fnouke. 


Banx-Bnipo, adiſtemper incident to trees, cured by ſlitting 
differed from the druids, in that the latter were ing i 


in apple- trees cut- 
ting ſtrait down, in cherry-treesround about the trunk, 
ARK-GALLING, is when'trees are galled by thorns, or by being 


bound to ſtakes, e. and is cured by clay laid on the galled 
Nine bound up with hay. 22. | 


rees, is the peeling off or tr ing the bark 
from the wood. See r / 


Y be very 
wet; heat and dryneſs being always oppoſite thereto, - 
ARLEY-Szgar. See the article SUGAR 


7 ol general name comprehending all the others. BARM, otherwiſe 
a 


VE it, that there were bard: alſo amon the 
mans; becauſe acitus makes 


poems which : 2 * 
vted Ting w.: cn Contained their hiſtor 


ariant. 3 R IAN. 
dee the articles CARMELITE. 
Puxep. | 


of 20 Pence, which every perſon acquitted | 
e goaler | 

ſtate, or pleaſure-boat, uſed chiefly in 
"VETS Which lead to great cities. See 
erlag re 4 Various kinds, and acquire various 


,iety of their uſes and ſtructures: 
422 5 barge, Severn-trow 
- { as A Warcharse 
2 Al br horſe | 


mention of theirſBARNABITE an order of religious, 


origin andand ſpecies many fables have been advanced 
+ 419, rd i | 


' L Weſt-comntry. barge. © || Seve; 
r of . ö 5 f ' i © 
Fee Prater, cnet bi them fora hn or c0- 


called , the head or workings out of 
ale;or beer. See L 2.5 


thus called from the 
church of St. Barnabas at Milan, where they were firſt eſta- 


imagined, becauſe St. Barna- 


bas was their patron: in reality St. Paul is the patron of the 


Barnabites, } | & 

The Barxabites are regular prieſts of the congregation of St. 
Paul. Their habit is black, and the ſame with that they 
wore when firſt eſtabliſhed, in 1533, by the expreſs bulls of 
Tape Clement VII. Their office is to inſtru z catechize, 
and {i * D * 


*c-|BARNACLES, 'in natural bigory, a bind of the gooſe kind, 
as, frequent in the Weſtern ifles of Scotland: 


concerning whoſe 


in general, is of a ſpongy texture, and by | 


2 ne immmer Juri, leavin 
es. by, ſuch parts of its juice as the 4 


i 
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The barnacle is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called the 
Soland gooſe, in Latin anſer Scoticus; ſome will have it the ſame 
with the French macreuſe, or macroxt ; and others with the 
diable de mer: but Dr. Robinſon afligns a difference; _—_ 
the barnacle to be of the gooſe, the macreuſe of the duck, an 
the diable de mer of the hen kind.---The ſame author ſhews 
that the macreuſe is no other than the ſcoter or anas niger mi- 
nor, deſcribed by Mr. Ray and Willughby ; contrary to the 
opinion of M. Cattier, who took it for the greater cot of 
Bellonius; of others who miſtook it for the tome of the 
Scyllies and Ifle of Man; and of others with whom it paſſed 
for a ſort of cohmbus or doucker. 


BARNAcLEs, alſo denote an inſtrument which farriers apply to 


horſes noſes when they will not ſtand quietly. to be ſhod, 
blooded, dreſſed, or the like. 


BAROCO, in logic, denotes the fourth mode of the ſecond 


figure of ſyllogiſms. See the articles Mope, and SyYLLo- 
GISM. | 
A ſyll 
affirmative, but the ſecond and thir 
and the middle term the attribute in the two firſt. 
For example, 

BA - Every virtue is attended with diſcretion : 

RO Some kinds of zeal are not attended with diſcretion : 

CO Therefore ſome kinds of zeal are not virtues. 


BAR Nullus homo non eſt bipes : 
OC Non omne animal eſt bipes : 
O Nox omne animal eſt homo. 


BARO METER“, a machine for meaſuring the weight of the 
atmoſphere, and the variations therein, in order chiefly to de- 


termine the changes of weather. Sce WEATHER. 

- "3-5 word is compounded of gg, weight ; and ue , mea- 

ure. 

The barometer is frequently confounded with the Baroſcope, 
though ſomewhat improperly ; the latter, in ſtrictneſs, being 
a machine that barcly ſhews an alteration in the weight ofthe 
atmoſphere : but it is one thing to know that the air is hea- 
vier at one time than at another, and another to meaſure how 
much that difference is; which is the buſineſs of the barome- 


ter. Sec BARoOSCOPE, 3-6 


The barometer is founded on the Torricellian experiment, as 
it is called from its inventor Torricelli : which is no more 


than a glaſs tube filled with mercury, hermetically ſealed at 


one end; the other open, and immerged in a baſon of ſtag- 
nant mercury. - Now, as the weight of the atmoſphere dimi- 
niſhes, the mercury in the tube will here deſcend ; on the 
contrary, as it increaſes, the mercury will again aſcend : the 
column of mercury ſuſpended in the tube being always equal 


tothe r of the incumbent atmoſphere; as is ſhewn under 


the word I ORRICELLIAN. 


Common BAROMETER.--- The conſtruction thereof is thus: a 


glaſe tube AB, (Tab. Pennmatics, fig. 1.) hermetically ſealed 
in A, having its diameter about 4g of an inch, and its length 
at leaſt thirty-one inches, is filled with mercury ſo juſtly, as 
not to have any air over it, nor any bubbles adhering to the tides 
of the tube; which is beſt done by means ofa glaſs funnel, with 
a capillary tube. The orifice of the tube, filled after this man- 
ner, ſo as to overflow, is cloſely preſſed by the finger, ſo as 
to exclude any air between it and the mercury, and thus im- 
merged in a wooden veſſel, of a convenient diameter; ſo, 
however, as not to touch the bottom : at the diſtance of twen- 


ty eight inches from the ſurface of the mercury, are fixed two 


plates, CE and DF, divided into three inches, and theſe again 
ſubdivided into any number of ſmaller parts.--- Laſtly, the 
tube is incloſed in a wooden frame, to prevent its being broke; 
and the baſon, though open to the air, ſecured from' duſt: 
and the barometer is compleat. 

Many attempts have been made to render the changes in the 
bazemeter more ſenſible, and ſo to meaſure the atmoſphere 


more accurately; which has given riſe to a great number of 


barometers of different ſtructures. Hence the wheel barome- 
ter, pes barometer, horizontal barometer, pendant barome- 
ter. QC. | 
Des Cartes, and after him Huygens, uſed a tube AB, (Ig. 2.) 
having a cylindric veſſel CD; one half of which veſlel, toge- 
ther with the upper part of the tube, were filled with water; 
the other half of the veſſel, and the lower part of the tube, 
with mercury---But here, though the column ſuſpended was 
larger, and conſequently the variation greater, yet the air im- 
pritoned in the water getting looſe by degrees, filled the void 
ſpace in the top, and ſo ruined the machine. 
Huygens then 8 himſelf of placing the mercury a. top, 
and the water at bottom, in the manner following: ADG, 
285 ED is a bent tube hermetically ſealed in A, and open in 
; the cylindric veſſels BC and FE are equal, and about 
twenty- nine inches a- part; the diameter of the tube is about 


a a line, that of each veſſel fifteen lines, and the depth of the 


veſſels about ten; the tube is filled with mercury (the com- 
mon barometer ſtanding about ' twenty-nine inches) which 


will be ſuſpended between the middle of the veſſel FE, and 
"that of the veſſel BC ; the remaining ſpace to A, being void 


both of mercury and air : laſtly, common water, tinge with 


iſm in baroco has the firſt een, univerſal and 
particular and negative; 


BAR 


a ſixth part of aqua regis, to prevent its freezing; 
5 the tube F 8, till it riſes a foot above the merch in 


When, then, the mercury ariſing above the ley 

tained in F E through the tubes AB. . 
the weight ol the atmoſphere ; as the atmoſphere iner — 
the column of mercury will increaſe, conſequently the w,. 
ter will deſcend ; as the atmoſphere again grows li 4 
the column of mercury will deſcend, and the water — 
This barometer therefore, which is the ſame With that of B. 
Hook, will diſcover much minuter alterations in the ait than 
the common one: for, inſtead of two inches, the fluid wil 
here vary two foot; and by enlarging the diameters of the & 

linders, that the variation may be (till increaſed : but it * 
this inconvenience, that the water will evaporate, and ſo ren 
der the alterations precarious; though the evaporation be A 
ſome meaſure, prevented by a drop of oil of ſw * 


ne m cet al 
ſwimming a-top.---On account of this defect, — 


4 had 2 ol, 
orizZontal, or rectangular BAROMETER, ABCD 
tube whereof is bene, in form of a ſquare BCD 2.4. 
perpendicular leg it is joined to veſſel or ciſtern AB: and its 
variation accounted on the horizontal leg CD. : 
Now here the interval, or ſpace of variation may be made 
of any extent at pleaſure, and ſo the minuteit change in the 
air become ſenſible. For the diameter of the tube CD be- 
ing given, it is caly to find the diameter of the veſſel AB fo 
as that the ſcale of deſcent in the tube DC fhall have any gi- 
ven proportion to the ſcale ofaſcent in the veſſel, AB; the 
rule being, that the diameter of the veſſel is to that of the tube 
in a ſubduplicate reciprocal, ratio of their ſcales. 
The diameters then of CD and AB being given, together 
with the ſcale or aſcent cf the mercury in the veſſel, the ſcale 
of mercury in the tube is found thus : as the ſquare of the 
diameter of the tube, is to the ſquare of the diameter of the 
vellel, ſo, reciprocally, is the ſcale of mercury in the veſſel, 
to the ſcale of mercury in the tube. 
This and thepreceding contrivance of Huygens, are founded 
on a theorem in hydroſtatics, v:z. that fluids having the ſame 
baſe, gravitate according to their perpendicular altitude, not 
according to the quantity of their matter ; whence the ſame 
weight of the atmoſphere ſupports the quickſilver that fills 
the tube AD and the ciſtern B, as would ſupportthe mercu- 
ry in the tube alone. See HYDROSTATICS. 
This laſt, however, with its virtues, has great defects; for, by 
reaſon of the attraction between the parts of the glaſs and of 
the mercury, (which Dr. Jurin has ſhewn to be conſiderable) 
with the length of the ſcale, (conſequently the quantity of 
motion) and the attrition againſt its tides, efpecially in ſud- 
den riſes and deſcents, the mercury breaks, ſome parts of it 
are left behind, and the equability of its riſe and fall ruined. 
---Some therefore prefer the CS: 
Diagorial BAROMETER, where the ſpace of variation is conſide- 
rably larger than in the common one, and yet the riſe and fall 
more regular that in the others. Its foundation is this ; that 
in a Torricellian tube BC, (fg 5.) inclined at any angle to the 
horizon, the cylinder of mercury equivalent to the weight of 
the atmoſphere, is to a cylinder of mercury, equivalent to the 
ſame placed in a vertical tube, as the length of the tube BC 
to the perpendicular height DC. 5 N 
Hence, if the height DC be ſubtriple, ſubquadruple, c of 
the length of the tube, the changes in the diagonal barometer 
will be double, or triple, &c. of the changes in the common 
Barometer. This b wometer will ſcarce allow its tube to be 
inclined to the horizon at a leſs angle than 45*, without un- 
dergoing the inconveniency of the horizontal one. 
WW heel.BAR OMETER is 2 contrivance of Dr. Hook, to make 
| the alterations in the air more ſenſible ; the foundation of 
this is the common vertical birometer, with the addition 74 2 
couple of weights A and B, (fig. 5.) hanging in 4 kun c 
one playing at liberty in the air, the other reſting — the 1 
face of the mercury in the tube, and riſing and falling wit 
it. 
i otion of the mercury communicated, by means 
7 . K. an index which turns round a graduated cir- 
cle; and thus the three inches — 4 — aſcent are here im- 
proven bo ave or ft if * * oulle and index, is ſo 
But the friction of the parts,! pulley, * 
conſiderable, that nip oy 4 be made with a gr 
it does no £ a 
Samy pt bo is a machine rather pretty, and _ 
than uſeful. - It confiſts of a conical tube placed vertically, 
extreme r * BIG — 
. j ing that defect : 
Khor 3 — 1 be 1 ſuſtain- 
ed as is equivalent to the weight of the 1 ; - 
that varies. the ſame mercury takes up a different part 
be. and {> becomes of a different weight. : 
. he atmoſphere 1s increaſed, the mer 
Thus when the weight of the f the tube, by which 
cury is driven up into 2 narrower 545 —_ 1 My 1 
means its column is lengthened, aun eee decrealing, the 
its weight increaſed. Again, the atmoſphere decreanng, 


its upper and ſmaller 


mercury ſinks into 4 wider part of the tube, by which * 
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n is ſhortened, and its preſſure egy weakened. 


its colum ili a balance to the atmoſphere 


as the ſame mercury is 
; ns. 
ader all 8s Foun) this barometer is, that to prevent the 


; ience in 
22 from changing places, the bore of the tube 


- which ſmalneſs of the bore renders the 
muſt be very ſmall ; whic 8 a 
TY le, as to impede its playing. 
2 is likewiſe a 3 of —— 
here the motion of the waves renders the 
o be uſed. t — Hug It is nothing more than a double ther- 


| , able. . . * * 
ai of tubes half filled with ſpirit of Wine; 
he ane hermetically ſealed at both ends, with a quantity of 


— air incloſed; the other ſealed at one end, and open 


h a | „ „ .* 
KS hes air, we know, is able to act on the ſpirit of wine, 


iſe it, two ways; the one by its gravity, as in the 
2 Ns the — by its heat, as in the thermo- 
meter. If then the two tubes be graduated, ſo as to agree 
with each other at the time when the air is incloſed, it will 
eaſily follow, that, where-ever the two agree afterwards, the 
ellure of the atmoſphere is the ſame, as at the time when 
the air was incloſed. If in the thermometer open to the air 
the liquor ſtand higher, conſidering withal how much the o- 
ther is riſen or fallen from the other cauſe of heat or cold, 
the air is heavier; on the contrary, when it 1s lower, com- 
ed with the other, the air is lighter than at the time when 
the inſtrument was graduated. 


Here the ſpaces anſwering to an inch of mercury, will be 


more or leſs, according to the quantity of the air incloſed, 
and the ſmalneſs of the tubes; and may be increaſed, almoſt, 
in any proportion. | 
But it muſt be remembred, that the denſity and rarity of the 
ar, on which this machine is founded, do not only depend 
on the weight of the atmoſphere, but alſo on the action of 
heat and cold. This, therefore, can never be a juſt barome- 
ter; but may properly enough be called a manoſcope, or in- 
ſirument to ew the denſity of the air. See ManowmeTEs. 
tatical BaxomaTER, Or Baroscors, uſed by Mr. Boyle,” Otto 
de Gueric, Sc. is fallacious, and liable to be ated on by 
a double cauſe : it conſiſts of a large glaſs bubble, balanced 


dy a braſs weight, in a nice pair of ſcales : for theſe two bo- 
dies being of equal gravity, but unequal bulk, if the medium] 


in which they equiponderate be changed, there will follow a 

change of their weight; 10 that if the air grows heavier, the 

greater body being lighter in ſpecie, will loſe more of its 

weight than the leſſer and more compact; but if the medi- 

= grow lighter, then the bigger body will outweigh the 
ö. 


The moſt accurate barometer. yet invented, ſeems to be that 
of Mr. Caſwell ; the ſtructure whereof he deſcribes as fol- 
lows: ſuppoſe ABCD, ( fig.6.) a bucket of water, wherein 
the barometer xrezyosm, conſiſting of a body xr sm, 
and a tube ezyo. The body and tube are both concave cy- 
ludets, communicating with each other, made of tin, or ra- 
ther glaſs. The bottom of the tube, 2 ), has a lead weight 
to fink it, ſo as the top of the body may juſt ſwim even 
with the ſurface of the water, by the addition of ſome grain 
es a-top. The water, when the inſtrument is forccd 
"1M its mouth downwards, gets up into the tube to the height 
* here is added on the top a ſmall concave cylinder, 
— we call the pipe, to diſtinguiſh it from the other at 
mir Which we call the tube this pipe is alſo to ſuſtain the 
4 — from linking to the bottom. d is a wire, 8, 
0 threads oblique to the ſurface of the water, perform- 
mL ” office of diagonals. Now, while the inſtrament ſinks 
where of leſs, bythe alteration of the gravity of the air; there, 
| bats vrface of the water cuts the thread, is formed a 
- le, which aſcends up the thread, as the mercury 
— barometer aſcends, and vice verſa. 
ir rument, as appears from a calculation which the au- 
byes, ſnews the alterations in the air more accurately 
ba Nor aa barometer, by 1200 times. He obſerves, 
a fonat — le is ſeldom known to ſtand ſtill a minute; that 
will mak alt of wind, that cannot be heard in a chamber, 
ſend, 67 . it ſink ſenſibly; that a cloud always makes it de- 
7 * ws 2 
— ehren, See the article PoxTABLE, 71 
1 * 7 the Bakounfr ER. -L The phænomena of the baro- 
athors are —— the cauſes aſſigned for them by ſeveral 
weather 9. „ del different; nor is its uſe in predicting the 
On the > perfectly aſcertained. | 
be of Snowdon-hill, 1240 yards high, Dr. Halley 
the foot . lower by three inches eight tenths than at 
the m — whence it appears, that at every 30 yards 
experiq — — rs of an inch. Mr. Derham, from ſome 
dent, allows 7 2 at the top and bottom of the monu- 


8 perpendicular aſcent to a fall of the 
cation 10 an inch 


: whence we have not only a foun- 


tor determinin the hei | i 
"this foundation (u- „ ; which) | when the mercury 1s at the r, it breaks and emits ſmall 


dot de f n (were it equally denſe every where) would 
Xe] — than 5 miles and 10 0 alſo a very 
f on the furface O —— the height of mountains. Thus 


eatth the mercury be at 30 inches, 


| 


Cane of the phanomena 
chi 


BAR 


at 1000 foot high, it will be at 28, 91 inches; at 2000 foot, 
27, 86; at 3000, 26,85; at 4000, 25, 87; at yooo, 24993; 
at I mile, 24,67; at 2 miles, 20,29; at 5 miles, 11, 28; at 
10 miles, 4,24; at 15 miles, 1, 60; at 20 miles, 0,95; at 
30 miles, 0,08; at 4 miles, 0,012; though it mult be ob- 
erved, this is on a 1 that the atmoſphere is equally 
denſe every where. See ATMOSPHERE: naw 
The greateſt height the mercury has been known to ſtand at 
in the Barometer, at London, is 30 inches + ; its leaſt 28, in- 
ches; its greateſt height at the obſervatory at Paris, has been 
found 28 inches t, and its leaſt 26 fw of the Paris foor, 
which exceeds the London foot by : and with theſe ob- 
ſervations agree others made at Hall, in Saxony, by Wolfius. 
It is true, there is an experiment wherein the height of the 
mercury is found ſurprizingly to exceed theſe numbers; mer- 
cury perfectly purged being ſuſpended in a tube, in the Tor- 
ricellian way, at the height of 75 inches; though by the leaſt 
ſhake it falls down to the ordinary height. See an account 
of this phenomenon under the word TOR RICELLIAN. 
The phenomena of the harometer, Mr. Boyle obſerves, are 
ſo very precarious, that it is exceedingly aifficule to form any 
eneral rules about the riſe or fall thereof. Even that which 
cems to hold moſt univerſally, viz. that when high winds 
blow, the mercury is the lower, ſometimes; fails. 4 
Dr. Halley gives us the following obſervations: that in calm 
weather, when the air is inclined to rain, the mercury is com- 
monly low; in ſerene good ſettled weather, high. 
That on great winds, though unaccompanied with rain, the 
mercury is the loweſt of all, with regard to the point ot the 
compaſs the wind blows on. That, ceteris paribus, the grea- 
teſt heights of the mercury are on eaſterly and north-caſter- 
ly winds. That after great ſtorms of wind, when the mer- 
cury has been low, it riſes again very faſt. 
That in calm froſty weather it ſtands high. 
That the more northerly places find greater alterations than 
the more ſouthern : and that within the tropics, and near 
them, there is little or no variation of the height of the mer- 
cury-at all. a, 
Dr. Beal obſerves that, ceteris paribus, the mercury is higher 
in cold weather than in warm, and uſually in the morning 
and evening higher than at mid-day. 
That in ſettled and fair weather, the mercury is higher than 
either a little before or after, or in the rain; and that it 
generally deſcends lower after rain than it was before it. If 
it chance to riſe higher after rain, it is generally followed by 
a ſettled ſerenity. | | 
That there are frequently great changes in the air, without 
any perceptible alteration in the baromezer. 


For the uſe of BAROMETERS, an ingenious author obſerves, that 


by their means we may regain the knowledge which ſtill re- 
ſides in brutes, and which we forfeited by not continuing in 
the open air, as they generally do; and by our intemperance, 
corrupting the craſis of our organs of ſenſe. : 
As to the predictions from barometers, Dr. Halley has found, 
that the riding of the mercury forebodes fair weather after 
foul, and an eaſterly or north-eaſterly wind. 


That the falling thereof portends ſoutherly or weſterly winds 


with rain, or ſtormy winds, or both. oF F 
That in a ſtorm, the mercury beginning to riſe, is a pretty 
ſure ſign that it begins to abate. = 

Mr. Patrick obſerves, that in hot weather, the falling of the 
mercury preſages thunder; that when foul weather happens 
ſoon after the 7211 of the mercury, it ſeldom holds long: and 
the ſame is obſerved, if fair weather ſucceed preſently atter 
its riſe. | | ae dee | 
Laſtly, Mr. Derham, from a long ſeries of barometrical ob- 


ſervations made by Dr. Scheucher, at 3 


with others made at the ſame time by himſelf at Upminſter, 
obſeryes, that throughout the whole year the mercury was 
lower at the former place than at the latter, by ſometimes 
one, and ſometimes two inches, though the difference at 
a medium he computes to be about halt an inch; and thence 
concludes the ſituation of Zurich to be near 4 of an Engliſh 
mile higher than that of Upminſter. He found, however, a 
conſiderable harmony between the two; the one uſually ri- 
ſing and falling, and that much or little, as the other did; 
though this harmony is not ſo compleat, as has been obſer- 
ved in barometers nearer home, as at London, Paris, in Lan- 
ire, c. | | | 

ge the BAROMETER.--- Theſe are the 

ef phznomena of the barometer ;' to account for which, 
the hypotheſes that have been framed, are almoſt infinite. 
Indeed, as the weight of the atmoſphere is generally allowed 
to be the foundation of the baromerer, ſo it is generally granted, 
that the alterations in the weight of the air, are the occa- 
ſions of thoſe in the barometer; and yet even this does not 
obtain univerſally. Dr. Liſter, for inſtance, accounts forthe 
changes of the barometer from the alteration of heat and cold. 
This, he ſays, he has often obſerved, that in ſtorms, c. 


ticles, which he calls a kind of fretting ; and argues, that 
in all times of its deſcent, it is more or leſs on the fret. In 
this diſorder, he thinks, its parts are contracted and * 
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be laid down as the cauſe of thoſe in the baromezer; but then, 


barometer : the ſubſtance of what may be ſaid on that head is 


"atmoſphere, and increaſe its preſſure. 


BAR 


Eloſer together, and for that teaſon deſèeend: beſides, in the 7 aſtiy, Hence it is, that between 


fretting they let go little particles of air, before inclofed i 
them; and theſe riſing into the top of the tube, the mer-|” 
cury muſt fink, both from the column's being ſhortened by 
their eſcape, and by their lying upon it.. Mercury, therefore, 
he adds, riſes either in very hot or very cold weather, be- 
tween the tropics, 6c. as being then in its natural ſtate; and 
again, in the intermediate degrees of heat and cold it falls, 
as being contracted, and as it were convulſed and drawn to- 
gether. But this account, however ingenious, comes far ſhort] 
of accounting for the phenomena; nay, in ſome reſpe&s, 
contradicts them, 

The changes in the weight of the atmoſphere, therefore, muſt 


for the cauſe of that cauſe, or whence thoſe alterations ariſe 
in the atmoſphere, will be no eaſy- matter to determine ; 
there being, perhaps, no one principle in nature, that will 
account for ſuch a variety of appearances, and thoſe too ſo 
irregular. It is probable, the winds, as driven this or that 
way, have à great ſhare in them; ſome ſhare too, vapours 
and exhalations riſing from the earth may have; ſome, the 
changes in the air of the neighbouring regions; and ſome, 
the flux and reflux occaſioned in the air by the moon. 

Dr. Hatley thinks the winds and exhalations*ſufficient ; and 
on their footing gives us a very probable rationale of the 


as follows. | 

1, Then, the winds muſt neceſſarily alter the weight of the 
air in any particular country; and that, either by bringing 
together and accutnulating a greater quantity of air, and ſo 
loading the atmoſphere of any place; which will be the caſe, 
as often as two wi nds blow at the ſame time, from oppoſite 
points towards the ſame point: or, by ſweeping away part ot 
the air, and removing ſome of the load, and thus giving room 
for the atmoſphere to expand itſelf ; which will be the caſe, 
when two winds blow at the ſame time, and from the ſame 
point, oppoſite ways: or, laſtly, by cutting off the perpendi- 
cular preſſure of the atmoſphere ; which happens, as often as 
any ſingle wind blows briskly any way; it being found by 
experiment, that a ſtrong blaſt of wind, even made by art, 
will render the atmoſphere lighter ; and accordingly, the mer- 
gury, in a tube under which it paſſes, as well as in another 
0 a diſtance from it, ſubſides conſiderably. See Pbiieſ. Tranſ. 

0 292. ; 

2aly, The cold nitrons patticles, and even air itſelf condenſed 
in the northern parts, and driven elſewhere, muſt load the 


3dly, Heavy, dry exhalations from the earth, muſt increaſe 
the weight of the atmoſphere, and heighten its elaſtic force, 
as we find ſpecific gravity of menſtruums increaſed by diſ- 
ſolved ſalts and metals. 

4:hly, The air being rendered heavier from theſe and the like 
cauſes, is thereby the more able to ſupport the vapours ; 
which being likewiſe intimately mixed with it, and ſwim- 
ming every where equably throughout it, make the weather 
ſerene and fair: again, the air being made lighter from the 
contrary cauſes, it becomes unable to ſupport the vapours 
wherewith it is teplete ; theſe therefore precipitating are 
gathered into clouds, and thoſe in their progreſs coaleſce 
into drops of rain. 
Theſe things obſerved, it ae pretty evident, that the 
ſame cauſes which increaſe the weight of the air, and make 
it more able to ſupport the mercury in the S arometer, do like- 
wiſe make a ſerene sky, and a dry ſeaſon; and the ſame cau- 
ſes which render the air lighter, and leſs able to ſupport the 
mercury, do likewiſe generate clouds and rain. ; 
Hence, 1/t, When the air is lighteſt, and the mercury in 
the barometer loweſt, the clouds are very low, and move 
ſwiftly ; and when after rain the clouds break, and a calm 
sky again ſhines forth, being purged of the vapours, it ap- 
pears exceedingly bright and tranſparent, and affords an eaſy 
proſpect of remote objects. 


24ly, When the air is heavier, and the mercury ſtands higher] 


in the tube, the weather is calm, though ſomewhat leſs clear, 
by reaſon the vapours are diſperſed every where equally ; it 
any clouds now appear, they are very high, and move flow- 
Iy. And when the air is heavieſt of all} the earth is frequent- 
ly found enveloped in pretty thick clouds, which appear to 
be formed out of the groſſer exhalations, and which the air} 
is then able to ſuſtain, though a lighter atmoſphere could 
not. 
3dly, Hence it is, that with us the mercury ſtands higheſt in 
the coldeſt ſeaſons, and when the wind blows from the north 
or north-eaſt corner: for in that caſe there are two winds 
blowing towards us at the ſame time, and from oppoſite cor- 
ners; there being a conſtant weſt wind found in the Atlan- 
tic ocean, at the latitude correſponding to ours. To which 
we may add, that in a —_ Wa the cold condenſed air of 
the northern parts is brought Miter. * 
4hbly, ee” th the northern regions, the variation of — 
mercury is more ſenſible than in the fouthern ones; the 
winds being found both more ſtrong, more frequent, _ 
various, and more oppoſite. to each other in the former than 


explicable on the foot of this hypotheſis : for, ſuppoſe two 


- That fluids gravitate according to their perpendicular alti- 


will only be during the time of that deſcent; for theſe once 


the latter, | 


BAR 


s,t the trop! F 8 
ot the mercury is ſcarce ſenſible; the —— Wie Mr - 
tremely gentle, and uſually blowing the fame wa 
Now, this account, however well adapted to — of 
3 — — 42 —— ſeems to come ſhort of — 
principal and moſt obvious and. * 
— 2 Ns ry ; rs Seto beiten, unde 
or, 1/7, it the wind were the ſole agent in a 
alterations, we ſhould have no Ulteracions 2 —— 
wind, nor any wind without ſome alteration of the m 3 


a. a. »„ 3 


both which are contrary to experience wee 
2dly, If two winds be ſuppoſed blow. 
viz. London, oppoſite bas pr N. 348. W. e piace, 


be two others, blowing from oppoſite points, viz. N will 


and 8. E. to the ſame place; which two 18ſt 
firſt, and bring as much air towards the — 38 
_— from it. Or thus, in proportion as the air i5 carried 
off N. E. and S. W. the adjacent air will eroud in from th 
other points, and form a couple of new currents in the hi 
—_ —5 W. a S. E. to fill up the Vacancy, and reſtore 
35 2 — 5 is a neceltiary conſequence from the 
ly, If the wind were the ſole agent, the alteratione ; 

height of the mercury would only be relative or topical. 
there would be {till the ſame quantity ſupported at ſeveral pla- 
ces taken collectively: thus what a tube at London loſt — 
ther at Paris, or at Piſa, or at Zurich, &&. would at the ſame 
time gain. But we find the very contrary true in fact; 
for from all the obſervations hitherto made, the baromerers 
in ſeveral parts of the globe riſe and fall together; - ſo that 
it muſt be ſome alteration in the abſolute weight of the at- 
per pe that accounts for the riſe and fall of the mer- 
Laſtly, Setting aſide all objeQions, theſe popular 

the mercury's fall before, and riſe after l. from to be in- 


contrary winds ſweeping the air from over London : we know 
that few, if any, of the winds reach above a mile high ; all 
therefore they can do, will be to cut off a certain part of the 
column of air over London: if the conſequence of this be 
the fall of the mercury, yet there is no apparent reaſon for 
the rains following it. The vapours indeed, may be let lower, 
but it will only be till they come into an air of the ſame | 
ons gravity with themſelves; and there they will ſtick as 
efore. ; 
M. Leibnitz endeavours to ſupply the defects of this h 
theſis with a new one of his own. He aſlerts, that a body im- 
merſed in a fluid, only weighs with that fluid while it is ſuſtain- 
ed thereby; ſo that when it ceaſes to be ſuſtained, i. e. to fall, 
its weight ceaſes to make a part of that of the fluid; which 
by this means becomes lighter. Thus, adds he, the watery 
vapours, while ſuſtained in the air, increaſe its weight; but 
when let fall, ceaſe to weigh along with it. Thus the weight 
— — air is diminiſhed ; and thus the mercury falls, and rain 
enſues. | 
But M. Leibnitz's principle, notwithſtanding the experiment 
he brings to confirm it, is falſe, as has been made appear by 
a counter-experiment of Dr. Deſaguliers, For, a body, whe- 
ther ſpecifically equal, or lighter, 'or heavier than a fluid, 
while it is immerged in it, whether it be at reſt or in mo- 
tion, adds to the fluid a weight equivalent to that of an equal 
bulk of the fluid; as follows from taat law in hydroſtatics, 


tudes. However, were M. Leibnitz's principle true, yet it 
is defective; and that in the ſame reſpe& with Dr. Halley's: 
nor would it account for the phænomena more than the other. 
For, ſuppoſing the vapours by being condenſed, to be put in 
a motion downwards, and ſo cealing to gravitate with the 
atmoſphere; they will therefore fall, till they reach a of 
the atmoſphere of the ſame ſpecific gravity with themſelves, 
and there they will hang as before. If the mercury tall, it 


fixed, the former gravity is retrived; or, were it not retrieved, 
yet no rain — enſue the fall of the mercury. 
If it might be allowed us to add any thing after ſuch great 
men, it mould be as e e any number of wate- 
ry veſicles floating in any the atmoſphere, over any 
determinate portion of the globe ; for inſtance, over A B. fig- 21. 
If the upper veſicles be condenſed by the cold of the ſuperior 
regions, their ſpecific gravity wilt be increaſed, they 
will deſcend; the horizontal claſs 1, v. gr. to 2, 2 to 3, G.. 
where meeting with other veſicles not yet precipitated, they 
will coaleſce, or run into larger veſicles, by the known = 
of attraction. Or, if we rather chuſe to have the wind act, 
let it drive either horizontally, or obliquely: in the —— 
caſe, the veſicles, claſs 8, will be driven againſt 9; tho G 2 
ainſt 10, Cc. or the oblique claſs A 7 driven again 2 
againſt 4, &c. By which means likewife will the 7 
coaleſce, and form new and larger veſicles, as before 4 ſo t — 
their number, which before was, ſuppoſe a million, will no 
be reduced, v. gr. to a hundred thouſand. e 
But hy the ſame coalition whereby their number is dimin! 


ed, their ſpecific gravity, if we may ſo call it, is * 
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ave more matter in the ſame ſpace, or undet 
as may be eaſily proved from principles of geo- 

for, in augmenting the maſs of any homogeneous bo- 
che :ncreaſe of ſurſace does not keep pace with that off 


come to h 
equal ſurface , 


4% one that of the former, is as ſquare of the 
the _— 2 of the latter, as the cube of the ſame. | 
— ce the ſame quantity of matter is now in a leſy ſpace, 
, — leſs dimenſions, it will loſe leſs of its weight by the 
ſtence of the medium. This is evident; for a body im- 
re ed in a fluid, loſes r. of its weight but by the fric- 
on of its parts a ainſt thoſe of the fluid; but the friction is 
idently as the ſurface: therefore, where the ſurface is leſ- 
— the reſiſtence muſt be ſo too. Conſequently, the ve- 
celes, whoſe gravity before the coalition was equal to the 
Fence of the medium, now that reſiſtence is diminiſhed, 
will deſcend; and that with a velocity, in the ratio of the 
ncreaſe of the maſs to the increaſe of the ſurface. 
jn their deſcent, as they arrive at denſer parts of the atmo- 
ſphere, v. gr. at 4, 5, ec. their maſs and ſurface again will 
E increaſed by new coalitions ; and thus, by conſtant freſh 
xccefſions, more than equal to the conſtant reſiſtances, they 
will be enabled to purſue their 4 rage 4 through all the ſtages 
of the air, till they reach the earth; their maſſes exceeding- 
ly mapnified ; and in the form of rain. 
Now that the vapours are got down, let us conſider how the 
iwmeter muſt have been affected in their paſſage. Ere any 
of the veſicles began to ſubſide, either from the action of the 
cold, or of the wind, they all floated in the portion of the 
atmoſphere ABCD, and all gravitated towards the centre E 
Here now, each reſpectively reſiding in a part of the medi- 
um of the ſame ſpecific gravity with it ſelf, will loſe as much 
ef its weight, as is equal to that of a part of the medium of the 


fame bulk with it ſelf, i. e. each will loſe all its weight. But] 


then, whatever weight each loſes, it communicates to the 
medium, which now preſſes on the ſurface of the earth AB, 
with its own weight, and that of the veſicles conjointly. Sup- 
poſe then, this united preſſure keeps up the mercury in the 
barometer at thirty inches: by the coalition of the veſicles 
from the cauſes aforeſaid, their ſurfaces, and conſequently 
their friction is leſſened; they will therefore communicate 
leſs of their weight to the air, i. e. leſs than the whole; and 
conſequently will deſcend with the exceſs, i. e. with a velo- 
ci equal to the remainder, as before obſerved. Now as the 
velicles can act no otherwiſe on the ſurface of the earth AB, 
but by the mediation of the interjacent air; in proportion 
35 their action on the medium is leſs, their action on the earth 
will be leſs. It is alſo evident, that the ſurface of the earth 
AB, muſt be now leſs preſſed than before: and that in pro- 
portion, as the veſicles reſerve more of their weight uncom- 
municated to the medium, to promote their own deſcent, 5. e. 
n proportion to the velocity of the falling veſicles ; which 
s, un, in proportion to their bulks. Thus, as the veſicles 
deſcend, their bulks continually increaſing, the friction, and 
tterefore the preſſure on the earth, and laſtly, the height of 
the mercury will continually decreaſe, during the whole time 
of the fall.---Hence we ſee, both why the veſicles, when 
odce beginning to fall, perſevere; why the mercury begins 
to fall at the ſame time; and why it continues and ceaſes to 
rs — with them: which were the great defiderata in 
the philoſophy of the barometer. 
* but one objection that lies againſt this theory ; and 
_ that the veſicles being put in motion, and Aeieing 
= the particles of the medium and one another with 
moment, will meet with a conſiderable reſiſtance from 
-e thereof; by which means their deſcent will be 
. xced, and the preſſure of the atmoſphere retrieved; the 
faber X the moving veſicles being ſuppoſed to compen- 
axe: - loſs of ſurface. Thus a heavy body, ſuſtained 
A. hair, and moved up and down therein, preſſes 
= OT Porn, than when held at reſt ; which additional 
n de the greater, as the velocity of the falling ve- 
rs DOS z 2 greater impulſe being required to break 
ine ha A pr 4 of the contiguous particles, in a leſs 
ton: Ob reaſon and experiment againſt this objec- 
kennt, er that the velocity of the veſicles, in theſe 
' fiderable - mult be very ſinall, and their impulſe incon- 
ler beſides, that the vir feen, 7 
ftcredingly weak” 5 e vis mertie of the air muſt be 
that mu de z d reaſon of its extreme ſubtility ; and 
wr diſtance, 7 improper vehicle to convey an impulſe 


— — 


man. — Menage derives it from the Latin bars, which we 
find uſed in the pure age of that lan for vir, a ſtout, 


or valiant man : whence, according to this author, it was, 
that thoſe placed next the king in battles, were called ba- 


frequently rewarded the bravery and fidelity of thoſe about 
them with fees, the word came to be uſed for any noble 
perſon who holds a fee immediately of the king.— Iſidore. 
_ — him Camden, take the word in its original ſenſe 
do ſigaify, a mercenary ſoldier. Meſſieurs of the Port Royal 
derives gt from Bagos, _ or authority. Cicero uſes the 
word baro for a ſtupid, brutal man ; and the old Germans 
make mention of buffeting a baron, i. e. a villain; as the 
Italians ſtill uſe the word Barone, to ſignify a beggar, — M. 
de Marca derives baron from the German bar, man, or free- 
man ; others derive it from the old Gauliſh, Celtic, and 


Hebrew languages: but the moſt probable opinion is, that 


it comes from the Spaniſh wars, a ſtout, noble perſon ; 
whence wives come to call their husbands, and tenants their 
princes, barons, In the Salic laws, as well as the laws of 
the Lombards, the word baron ſignifies a man in the gene- 


ral ; and the old Gloſſary of Philomenes, tranſlates baron by 
«&yne, man | 


BaRoN is more particularly uſed among us for a lord, or peer 


of the loweſt claſs; or a degree of nobility next below that 
of a viſcount, and above that of a knight, or baronet. See No- 
BILITY, PEER, &7<c. | 

Barons are lords of parliament, and peers of the realm, and 
enjoy all the privileges thereof, --- 1 hey are not girt with a 
ſword at their creation, nor had they any coronets till the 
reign of king Charles II. who gave them a circle of gold 
with fix pearls ſet cloſe to the tim. 

In ancient.records, the word baroxs included all the nobility 
of England, becauſe regularly all noblemen were barons, 
though they had a higher dignity. ---And therefore the charter 
of king Edward I. which is an expoſition of what relates to 
barons in Magna charta, concludes, teſtibut archiepiſcopis, e- 
Piſcopis, barombus, &c. And the great council of the nobility, 
when they conſiſted of, beſides carls and barons, dukes, mar- 


quiſſes, c, were comprehended under the name de la coun- 


cel de baronage. 


BAR ONS by ancient tenure, were thoſe who held certain territories 


of the king, who till reſerved the tenure in ehief to himſelf. 
Wealſo read of barons by temporal tenure; who are ſuch as 
hold honours, caſtles, manors, as heads of their baro#y, that 
is, by grand ſergeanty; by which tenure they were anciently 
ſummoned to parliament. But at preſent a baron by tenure is 
no lord of parliament, till he be called thither by writ. 

The barons by tenure, after the conqueſt, were. divided into 
majores, and minores, and ſummoned accordingly to parlia- 
ment; the majores, or greater barons, by immediate writ from 
the king; the mmores, or leſſer barons, by general writ from 
the high ſheriff, at the king's command. 

The angients diſtinguiſhed the greater barons from the leſs, 
by attributing high, and even ſovereign juriſdiction to the for- 
— only inferior juriſdiction over ſmaller matters to the 
atter. TT 


BARONS of tbe Exchequer, are judges, four in number, to whom 


the adminiſtration of juſtice is committed in cauſes between 
the king and his ſubjects, touching matters belonging to the 
exchequer, and the king's revenue, 

They are called baront, becauſe barons of the realm were 
uſed to be employed in that office. 

Their office is alſo to look to the accompts of the king; 
to which. end they have auditors under them; as well as to 
decide cauſes relating to the revenue, brought by any means 
into the exchequer. So that of late they have been conſtantly 
perſons learned in the law; whereas formerly they were ma- 
ores & diſcretiores in reguo, ſive de clero eſſent, five de curia. 


BARONS of the cinque-ports are members of the houſe of com- 


mons elected by the five ports, two for each port. See 
CINQUE-PORT. = | 


BAR is alſo uſed for the husband, in relation to the wife; 


which two in law are called baron and feme. See HUSBAND, 
and WIEE. &* 


BARON and ſeme, in heraldry, is when the coats of arms of 


a man and his wife are born per pale inthe ſame eſcutcheon; 
the man's being always on the dexter ſide, and the woman's 
on the ſiniſter.---But here the wife is ſuppoſed not an heireſs; 
for then her coat muſt be. born by the husband on an in- 
eſcutcheon,or eſcutcheon of pretence. See INESCUTCHEON. 


ryones, as being the braveſt men in the army: and as princes 


reaſon of its elaſticity : we find, that even Conrt-BARON. 


Water | , : | , . 
ee jo 0 1 medium) and a piece of lead, (al Prexder de BARON. . dee the articles : ad 
* the body, in * 488 hots great moment) that even BARONET, among modern writers, denotes a dignity, or 
mae a n Wie 1 8 , = SE Mere degree of 2 7 beneath a baron, and above a knight ; 
C P . MN: 1 1 | 1 — 
Dd. 4 n experiments of Requmur' Rimilitriin” and > N — 8 $ nights, excepting thoſe of the gar 
MOuntaicaL PLAT: oo. | eber The dignity of baronet is given by patent, and is the loweſt 
ON 1 l Pnosrnoxus. degree 85 honour that is hereditary. The order was found- 
u h 2 wm, whoſe 2 barony. See BA ROT. | ed by king James I. in 1611, who erefted it in lieu of 
> | ; Gas ee e im 1 knights bannerets; or, as others will have it, in lieu of the 
ie a e, or vabane —U— nan, ancient valvaſors. They had ſeveral conſiderable privilege ; 
y fu; ſome 4 grear/ or "ich 1 Abe w 1 given them, with an habendum to them and their heirs male. 
re e ee ee, men en hey were allowed to charge their coat with the arms of 


Ulſter, which are, in a field argent a hand gules; and that 
| 2 upon 


BAR 


upon condition of their defending the province of ulſter, in 
Ireland, againſt the rebels, who then haraſſed it extremely: to 
which end, they were to raiſe and keep up thirty ſoldiers, at 
their own expence, for three years together ; or, to pay int 
the exchequer, a ſum ſufficient to do it: which, at 8 d. per 
day per head, was 1095 J. now always remitted them. 
Baronets take place according to the dates of their patents ; by 
the terms of which, no honour is to be erected between ba- 
rons and baronets. 
The title Sir is granted them by a peculiar clauſe in their pa- 
tents, though they be not dubbed knights.-—But a baronet, and 
his eldeſt fon being of full age, may claim knighthood. 

BARONIEZ Cat See the article Carvr. 

BARONY, Bazonta, or Baxonacrvn, the lordſhip, or fee of a 
baron, either temporal or ſpiritual. See Baron. 
In which ſenſe, hbarozy amounts to the ſame with what is other- 
wiſe called Honour. See Honovs. 
A barony may be conſidered as a lordſhip held by ſome ſer- 
vice in chief of the king, coinciding with what is otherwiſe 
called grand ſergeanty. See Sr ANxr. 
The baronies belonging to biſhops are, by ſome called regalia, 
as being held ſolely on the king's liberality. Theſe do not 
conſiſt in one barony alone, but in many; for, tot erant baroniæ, 
quot majora prædia. 
A barony, according to Bracton, is a right indiviſible : where- 
fore, if an inheritance be to be divided among coparceners, 
though ſome capital meſſuages may be divided, yet if the ca- 
pital meſſuage be the head of a county, or baroxy, it may not be 
parcelled; and the reaſon is, leſt by this diviſion, many of the 
rights of counties and baronies, by degrees, come to nothing, to 
the prejudice of the realm ; which is ſaid to be compoſed of 
counties and baroxtes. 

BAROSCOPE *, a machine contrived to ſhew the alterations 
in the weight of the atmoſphere. See BA Ro. ER. 

* The word is derived from Bagg, onus, and cr, video. 

BARR. See the article Bax. 
BARRATOR *, in law, a common mover, or maintainer of 
ſuits, . or parties either in courts or elſewhere. 

* The word is alſo written, barator, barretor, and barretour. 
Lambard derives it from the Latin barathro, or balatro, a vile 
knave or unthrift. Skene from the Italian barrataria, corru 
tion, or bribery in a judge. Menage from the French barattar, 
of the old word barat, a trick. 

BARRATRY, in a marine ſenſe, is the maſter of a ſhip's 
cheating the owners or inſurers, whether by running away 
with the ſhip, ſinking her, deſerting her, or embezzeling the 


cargo. 

BARRE. Sec the article Bax. 

Ports de Barra See the article Por. 

BARREL, an oblong veſſel, of a ſpheroidal, or rather cylin- 
droidal figure, uſed for the holding divers ſorts of goods, both 
liquid and dry. Sce Mgasure. 

The Engliſh 4arrel/, wine meaſure, contains the eighth part of 
a tun, fourth part of a pipe, and the moicty of a hogſhead, that 
is, thirty-one gallons and a half ; of beer it contains thirty- 
fix gallons ; and of ale thirty-two gallons. Sce Casx, Pirx, 


Ca 
The Roman barrel, according to Vigenere, contains four con- 
gia, or ſeventy-ſix pints, and weighs an hundred and ſeventy 
ounds, ten ounces. 
The barrel or barille of Florence, is a liquid meaſure con- 
taining twenty fiaſques, flasks, or one third of a ſtar or ſtaio. 
The barrel, barique of Paris, contains two hundred and ten 
pints, or tene ſeptiers and an half; four bariques make 
three muids, or one tun. The barrel is half a pipe. 

BaRREL is alſo uſed for a certain quantity, or weight, of ſe- 
veral merchandizes ; which is various as the commodities 
Vary. , 

In this ſenſe we ſay, a barrel, or cask of herrings, or macke- 
rel; twelve whereof make a laſt. 

BaRREL, in anatomy, denotes a pretty large cavity behind the 
drum of the ear, lined with a membrane, in which there are 
ſeveral veins and arteries. It is ſaid to be full of a purulent 
matter in children ; and in its cavity there are four ſmall 
bones. viz. the malleolus, the incus, the (tapes, and the os or- 
biculare. See EAR, and Truraxuu. 

BARRICADE, or Baxzicapo, a military, term for a fence, or 
retrenchment, haſtily made with veſſels or baskets of earth, 
carts, trees, paliſades, or the like, to preſerve an army from 
the enemy's hat, or aſſault. See Drrxxex. | 
The moſt uſual matter of barricades is pales or ſtakes, which 
are croſſed with battoons, and ſhod with icon at the feet: 
uſually ſet up in paſſages, or breaches, to keep back as well 
the horſe as foot. See PALIsApR. 


BARRIER, a kind of fence made at a paſſage, retrenchment, 


BAS 


perſon qualified and 


BARRISTER „ 
defend . — 18 of clients, 

e ward is formed from i 
where they ſtand to plead. See Ban, e Place 


Barrifters, in the engliſh law, amount to the ſame With 


| impowered to pl 
in the courts of 1 


licentiates, and advocates in other countri 

the civil, &c. laws obtain. e — = 

ATE, 

Anciently they were denominated among us 

the law, apprenticii juris; now uſually, counſe 

To paſs barriſters they were formerly obliged 

years, now only ſeven, and ſometimes fewer. The exerciſe 
required was 12 grand moots performed in the inns of chan 
cery in time of the grand readings,and 24 petty moots at the inne 
of chancery in term time, before the readers of the reſpeQire 
7 1 an gh , : r 

ter barriſters, according to ſome, are pleaders wi 
* — —— 25 them ben — n for 
Who have been readers, who are admitte ithi 
bar; hence called inner barriſters. Rs 

BARRULET, in heraldry, is the half of the cloſet, 
ter of the bar. See Bax, and Cłoszr. 

BARRY, in heraldry.-—When an eſcutchen is divided bar-ways 
into an even number of partitions, and conſiſts of two or more 
tinctures interchangeably diſpoſed, it is expreſſed in blaꝛon 
by the word barry, and the number of pieces is to be ſpeciti- 
If the ane Ge oli the Lt be 

e diviſions the field mu firſt 
number of bars expreſſed.See Bax. e wee 

BARRY-BENDY, is when an eſcutcheon is divided evenly 
both bar and bend-ways, by lines drawn tranſverſe and dia- 
gonal, interchangeably varying the tinctures of which it con- 


ſts.— Thus, he bears barry-bendy, or, and ſable.--- See Tab. 
Herald. 


BARRY-DILY. is when a coat is divided as repreſented in 
Tab. Herald. fig. 5. which is blazoned, barry-pily of eight 
pieces. 

Conunter-Baxxy. See the article CounTze. | 

BARTERING *, the act of trucking or exchanging one com- 
modity for another of equal value. See Excnancs. 

The word comes from the Spaniſh baratar, to deceive or cir- 
cumvent in bargaining ; perhaps becauſe thoſe who deal this 
way, uſually endeavour to over-reach one another. 

BARTHOLOM W"5-Hoſpital, See HoseitarL. 

BARTON, in Devonſhire, and the Welt of England, is uſed 
for the demeſne-lands of a manor.--- Alſo, for the manor- 
houſe.---And in ſome places, for out-houſes, fold-yards, &c. 

BAS-Relief. See the article Basso-Relievo. 

BASALTES *, Banu, a kind of ſtone, deſcribed by the 
ancient naturaliſts as of the hardneſs and colour of iron. See 
Ixox. 

* Pliny, and others aſter him, write the word ba/alte; ; Salmafiu 
corrects it, baſalites, BaoahTns N. 
The largeſt block of this ſtone that ever was ſeen, Pliny ſays, 
was placed by Veſpaſian in the temple of Peace : in it were 
repreſented the figure of Nilus, with 16 children playing about 
her, denoting ſo many cubits of its riſe. He adds, that the ita- 
tue of Memmon, in the temple of Serapis, at Thebes, which 
reſounded at the riſing of the ſun, was made of this ſtone. 
Moſt of the antique Egyptian figures remaining are apparent- 
ly of the ſame. : 
ome of the ancients call it lapis Lydizs, from Lydia, the 
place where it was found in moſt abundance ; among the 
moderns it is Rr 2 os 712 as being uſed for 
the trial of gold and filver. See IoucusTONE. 
It is hard, <a cloſe, black, and reſiſts the file; and had 
its name from baſal, iron; or ga, diligenter exammo.--- 
Dalechampius ſays, there are ſtones of the ſame kind near 
Gaillon in Normandy ; other's are brought from Ethiopia and 
Germany.---The giants cauſeway in Ireland is ſaid to be made 
1 


f the baſaltes. | 
BASE, 2 in architecture, denotes the lower part of a co- 
DESTAL. 


lumn or pedeſtal. See Column, and Ps | 
The baſe is ſomerimes alſo called ſpira, from ſprre, the folds 
of a ſerpent laid at reſt, which make a figure not unlike it. 


ce Tab. Archit. fig. 24. lit. 2. Hg. 26, 28, 30, 32. 
Pax of a Column is that part between the ſhaft and the pedeſtal, 


if there be any pedeſtal ; oy if there be none, between the 
ſhaft and the plinth, or z00le. 

The baſe is ſuppoſed to be the foot of the column Ar 
will have it, it is that to a column which a ſhoe is * 
man. the members or ornaments whereof it is compo — 
are ſuppoſed by ſome to have been originally — a a 
preſent the iron circles where with the feet of trees an 
which ſupported the ancient houſes were girt, in 


urts, where 
and Lickuri- 


apprentice: of 


lors at law. 
to ſtudy eight 
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ate, &c. to ſtop up the entry thereof. See Dzrencs. 
t is uſually made of great ſtakes, about four or five foot high, 


placed at the diſtance of exe or ten foot one from another, Taſcan Basx is the molt * olinth.---See Tab. 4r 


with overthwart rafters ; ſerving to ſtop either horſe or foot 
t gates ruſh in.---In the middle is a moveable bar of wood, 
which opens and ſhuts at pleaſure. | 
Barrens, has been likewiſe uſed to ſignify a martial exerciſe ' 
of men, armed and fighting together with ſhort ſwords, 
in certain rails or bars, whereby they were incloſed from the 
ſpectators. See Lur, &c. 
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be large t | 
am [wo aſtragats Hough in the moſt ancient monuments 


{ſtrengthen them. 
1 i different orders.---The _ 
The baſe is different in the 3 
th 


of a {ſingle tore beſides 
24. 
was introduced by edby | 
E225 
order 


are nobaſes at all; which thearchiteQs are ata loſs 
for. See fig- 32 | 
r has two tores, two ſcotias, and a fillet - See fig. 


leſs than the Corinthian. See fig. 30. 


waccount 
* 
fable daes bas an aſtragal 


- ewoic BASE, ſo called becauſe firſt uſed by th 
Ji, ar 0 tores and a ſcotia. See ATTIC. 
in fortification, denotes the external ſide of the polygon; 
* imaginary line which is drawn from the flanked angle 
A abaſtion, to that which is oppoſite thereto. | 
ae of the BASE. See the article LINE. Fs 
o of « figure, in geometry, denotes the loweſt part of its 
2 eter. See FIGURE. | 
fu wich ſenſe, the baſe ſtands oppoſed to the verteæ, ] which 
Jenotes the higheſt part. See VERTEX. _ | 
Rust of 4 triangle: any fide thereof is occaſionally ſo called; 


tough properly it is the loweſt ſide, or that which lies pa- 


e horizon. 
— line AB, is the baſe of the triangle ABC, Tab. 
fe. 68. Not but on other occaſions, the lines AC, 
«BC in the triangle, may be made the baſe. | 
11 rectangled triangle, the baſe is properly that fide oppoſitg 
the right angle, 1. e. the hypotenuſe. 8 
W. 6 eure, is its loweſt fide, or that whereon it 
ſands. See DOLID. | 4 
+ Thus the plane DFE, is the baſe of the cylinder ABDE. — 
14. Cem. fig sl. . 

Nat H a conic ſeckion, is a right line in the hyperbola and pa- 

nbola, formed by the common inter ſection of the ſecant plane, 

nd the baſe of the cone. See CONE, and Conic. 

In BASE. See the article ALTE KN. 

Mad BasE, in optics. See DISTINCT. 

lust of the heart, in anatomy, denotes the broader or upper 

of that viſcus, to the ſides of which the two auricles are 

ꝛed.— dee Tab. 4nat. (Splanch.) fig. 12. litt. aa, and cc. 

Seealſo the article HEART. | 

This is fometimes alſo called the vertex or head, x«paan; in 

oppoſition to which, is the leſſer or narrower part, called apex, 

dt macro, the point or tip of the heart. 

Some allo give the denomination 52ſe, to the root of the os 

hyoides, See HYOIDES. | 

Bas, inmuſic. See the article BAss. 

lust, in a law ſenſe. Baſe Eſtate, is that eſtate which baſe 
tenants have in their lands. See ESTATE, VILLAIN, Cc. 

last Fee, denotes a tenure in fee at the will of the lord. By 
dich it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from ſocage or free tenure, See 

Fee, TeExURE, SOCAGE, c. 

ls Cart, is any court not of record. Such, e. gr, is the 
court-baron, Sce COURT. » 


cuſtomary ſervice : as diſtinguiſhed from the higher tenures in 
te, or by military ſervice. See TENURE, and VILLANAGE. 
lg Point, in heraldry. See PornT, and Escurchkox. 
Fa cannon, is the Noun ring next behind the touch- 
bole. See CANNON, and ORDNANCE- 
WHAW, See the article CApr Alx Baſhaw. 
SIA Ultima. See the article ULTIMA. 
WSIL, among joyners 
i kon tool is ground. 
To work on loft wood they uſually make their baſil 12 de- 
"es, tor hard wood 18; it being obſerved, that the more 
= cr thin the baſil is, the better and ſmoother it cuts; and 
"ex obtuſe, the ſtronger and fitter for ſervice. 
K. Ba$1L is the moſt ancient of all the religious 
s, it takes it name from St. Baſil, biſhop of Cæſa- 
are Cappadocia, about the middle of the 4th century; 
tis ppoſed to have been the author of the rule obſerved 
Ws der, though ſome diſpute it.— The order of St. Be 
Sit b very famous in the eaſt. | 
now . See the article SpHENOIDES. 
8 or Basilica, in the ancient architecture, de- 
* ind of public hall or court of judicature, Where 
Parzc, mag iſtrates ſat to adminiſter juſtice. See HALL, 
„ COURT, Soe. | | 


„ Co (3000 
The word is originally Greek, 82012xn, g. d. royal houſe, 


. or 
ln after-times th | 2 . ö > 
ata: edenomination bgfilica was alſo given to other 
"ings of public uſe, as towu-houſes, exchinnds burſes, 


wdthe e 
is alſo uſed in eacleſiaſtical 


, denotes the angle to which the edge of 


e, BaSiLica 
church. See Cavacy.' 


5 dead ſenſe, this name 


writers, for 


Ambroſe, 
,and other writers 


ie frequently occurs in St. 
Sidonius Apollinaris 
_ fifth centuries. 

de columns lays, that baſilies differed from: es, in that 
vhs of temples were without-fide, and thoſe of baſi- 


lust Teure, Baſſa Tenura, denotes holding by villeinage, or other] 


\ 

BAS 
and which wereof force 
on. See CiviL Law. 
The $afilics comprehended the inſtitutes, digeſts, code, and 
novels, and ſome ediQs of Juſtinian, and other emperors. 
The collection conſiſts of 60 books; for which reaſon it 
was called SZmureC/ca@. It is ſuppoſed to be chiefly the 
work of tne emperor Leo the philoſopher, who denominated 
it from his father Baſilius Macedo, who firſt began it. — Of 
the 60 books, there are now remaining only 41; the other 
I9 are, in ſome meaſure, ſupplied by Fabrottus, from the 
S baſilicun, &c. ; . 
BASILICI, Began, in the Greek empire, was a denomina- 
tion given to the prince's mandataties, or thoſe who carricd 
his orders, and commands. See MANDATE. 
BASILICON, or Basirtzcun, in pharmacy, is the deno- 

mination of an officinal unguent or plaiſter; called alſo tetra- 
pharmacum, as being compoſed of four ſimples, viz. reſin, 

wax, PR and oil olives. See UNGUENT. . 
BASILICUS, or BasiLica, in altronomy, is the name ot 
a fixed ſtar, of the firſt magnitude, in the conſtellation Leo ; 
called alſo regnlxs, and cor leonis. See REGULUS. | 
BASILIDIA „ ancient heretics, the followers of Baſili- 
des, an Egyptian, who lived near the beginning of the ſe- 
cond century. 

He was educated in the Gnoſtic ſchool, over which Simon 
Magus preſided; with whom he agreed, that chriſt was only 
a man 1n appearance, that his body was a phantome, x 
that he gave his form to $:mon the Cyrenian, who was cruci- 
fied in his ſtead. 

We learn from Euſebius, that this hereſiarch wrote 24 books 
upon the goſpels, and that he forged ſeveral prophets; to two 
of which he gave the names Barcaba, and Barcoph. We 
have ſtill extant the fragment of a Baſilidian goſpel. 

His diſciples ſuppoſed there were particular virtues in names, 
and taught with Pythagoras and Plato, that names were 
not formed by chance, but naturally ſignified ** 
Baſilides, to imitate r made his diſciples keep 
ſilence. for five years. See NAME, PYTHAGOREAN, 


* 


in the altern empire till its diffoluti- 


e. | 
BASIOGLOSSUM“, or rather Ba$s16LoSSUM, in anatomy, 
a pair of muſcles which ariſe fleſhy from the baſis of the 
os hyoides, and are inſerted into the root of the tongue; ſer- 
ving to draw the tongue. towards the bottom of the mouth. 
See TONGUE. | 

The word comes from the Greek Bagis, foundation, a 
yawroe, lingua, a tongue. 

BASIS, or BASE. See the article BASE. 

BASON, pelvis, in anatomy, a round cavity in form of a 

tunnel, ſituate between the anterior ventricles of the brain, 

deſcending from irs baſe, and ending in a point at the glandula 

ituitaria. See BRAIN, c. 

t is formed of the pia mater, and receives the pituita which 

comes from the brain, and paſles through the pituitary gland, 
and from thence into the veins. Sce PITUITARY. 
That capacity alſo is called pelvis, or baſon, which is formed 
by the ofla iliaand ſacrum, and contains the bladder of urine, 
the matrix, and the inteſtines, See PELV1S. 
BASoNS of 4 Ballance, two pieces of braſs, or other matter, 
faſtened to the extremities of the ſtrings; the one to hold 
the weight, the other the thing to be weighed. See Bar- 
LAKE... | 
Bason, or Diſh, among glaſs-grinders—Theſe artificers uſe 
various kinds of baſoxs, of copper, iron, c. and of various 
forms, ſome deeper, others ſhallower, according to the focus 
of the glaſſes to be ground. In theſe baſoxs it is, that con- 
vex glaſſes are formed, as CONCAVE ones are formed on ſphercs 
orbowls. See GRINDING. | | 

Glaſſes are worked in baſoxs two Nr firſt, the Sa 
is fitted to the arbor, or tree of a lath, and the glaſs (fixed 
with cement to a handle of wood) preſented and held faſt in 
the right hand within the we lug while the proper motion is 
iven by the foot to the baſox. —In the other, the baſon is 

xed to a ftand or block, and the glaſs with its wooden 
handle moved. | 

The moveable baſont are very ſmall, ſeldom exceeding five or 
fix inches in diameter; the others are larger, ſometimes above 
ten foot diameter. 8 | | 
After the glaſs has been ground in the baſoy, it is brought 
ſmoother with greaſe and emery ; and poliſhed firſt With tri- 

li, and finiſhed with paper cemented to the bottom of the 

bo ox. See GLass, LENS, MiRRouk, o. 

BazsoN, among, hatters, is a large tound ſhell, or caſe, ordina- 
rily of iron, goed over a furnace; wherein the matter of the 
hat is moulded into form. 22 en 
The hatters have alſo baſoxs for the brims of hats, uſually of 
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the arm.See Tab. _ 
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(Argriol) fig. 6. lit o. 
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in anatomy, the name of a vein, B 


ithe Roman laws, h 
emperors Baſil and Leo, | of Which is played on the largeſt pipes, or 


lead, having an aperture in the middle, of a 1 ſuffici- 
ent for the largeſt block to go through. See HAT. . 
ASON is alſo uſed on various occaſions for 4 reſervatory of 
water : as, the baſon of a jet d' eau, or fountain; the 5a/on of 
a port, of a bath, Ec. which laſt Vitruvius calls ebram. See 
FOUNTAIN. ST | 

' BASS*, in muſic, 
heard, which con 


that art of a concert which is the moſt 
ſiſts 1 aveſt deepeſt and longeſt ſounds; 
ings, of a 
common 


BAS 


common inſtrument, or on inſtruments larger than W 
for the purpoſe. See Music, and PART. ae 
* It is called baſs, from the Italian bao, of the Latin baſis, as 
being the foundation of the harmony. | 

Muſicians hold the baſs the principal part of a concert, and 
the foundation of the compoſition : though ſome will have 
the zreble the chief part; which others only make a circum- 
ſtance, or ornament. See HARMONY. | 

Connter-Bass, is a ſecond baſs, where there are ſeveral in the 
ſame concert. ; 

Thorongh-Bass, is that which proceeds, without interruption, 

from the beginning of a muſical compoſition to the end.— 
By which it fands contradiſtinguiſhed from the ſinging baſs, 
and the baſſes of violins, which make pauſes from time t 
time. ' 

The zhoroxgh-baſs in the harmony made by baſs viols, theor- 
bo's, or the like, continuing to play, both while the voices 
ſing, and the other inſtruments perform their part; and alſo 
filling the intervals when any of thoſe ſtop. 

M. Broffard obſerves, the througb-baſ to be a part of the 
Modern muſic ; firſt invented in 1600, by an Italian, called 
Ludovico V iadana. | 

It is commonly diſtinguiſhed from the other baſſes by figures 
over the notes; which figures are proper only for the or- 
gan, harpſicord, ſpinet, and theorbo lute.—But it is to be 
9 a thorongh baſs is not always figured, though it ought 
o to be. 

BASSON, or Bassoox, a muſical inſtrument of the wind 
kind, blown with a reed, and furniſhed with eleven holes; 
ſerving for the baſs in concerts of hautboys, &c. 

To make it more portable, it divides into two parts, whence; 
it alſo bears the denomination fagot. Its diameter at bottom 
is nine inches, and its holes are ſtopped, like large flutes.—A 
ood baſſoon is ſaid to be worth four or five hundred pi- 
oles. 
BASSO relievo, or Bas tg a piece of ſculpture, the figures 
whereof do not project far, or ſtand out from the ground 
with their full proportion. 
M. Felibien diſtinguiſhes three kinds of relievo's; in the firſt 
the front figures appear almoſt with their full relievo, called 
alto relievo; in the ſecond they do but ſtand out one half, cal- 
led mez20 relievo; and in the third, much leſs, which is the 
roper baſſo relievo, as in coins, vaſes, &c. See RELIEvoO. 

BAS O & alto, in law. See the article ALTO. 

BASS-VIOL, a muſical inſtrument, of the ſame form with 
that of the violin, except that it is much larger. —It is ſtruck 
like that, with a bow ; but has ſtrings, and eight ſtops, di- 
vided by half ſtops, or ſemi-tones. See Viol, 

The ſound it yields is much more grave, ſweet, and agree- 
able, than that of the violin, and of much nobler effect in a 
concert. See VIOLIN. 

BASTARD, a natural child, or one born out of lawful wed- 
lock. See CHILDREN. 

A baſtard differs from one born in adultery, or inceſt, in that 
the parents of the former are free, or allowed to marry, 
which thoſe of the latter are not, Sec MARRIAGE, ADUL- 
TERY, CONCUBINE, Cc. 
The baſtards, or natural ſons of a king in France, are princes 
when owned; thoſe of a prince, or nobleman, are gentle- 
men ; but thoſe of a gentleman are only plebeians, and pay 
taxes accordingly, 
By the French laws, baſtards cannot inherit before they are 
legitimared ; nor have heirs, except their own children begot 
in wedlock : for want of theſe, their inheritance devolves 
on the king. 
By the Roman law, the mother inherited from her baſtar 
child, and vice verſa: but there was a great difference be- 
tween baſtards, nothi, and thoſe they called 232 The law 
did not own the latter, nor allow them ſuſtenance, becauſe 
they were born in common and uncertain proſtitution. 1. 
von habet patrem, cui pater eſt populus, The former ſort, born 
in concubinage, which reſembles marriage, inherited from 
their mothers, and had. a right to demand ſuſtenance of their 
natural fathers. They were looked upon as domeſtic credi- 
tors, that ought to be treated the more favourabiy, for be- 
ing the innocent product of their parents crimes. Solon would 
have it, that the parents ſhould be deprived of their paternal 
authority over their baſtards, becauſe, as they were only pa- 
rents for pleaſure, that ought to be their only reward. 
Anciently, in Rome, natural children were quite excluded 
from inheriting after their fathers ab inteſtato : but Hey might 
be appoinred heirs in general. The emperor Arcadius and 
Honorius made a reſtriction, that when there were legitimate 
children, the baſtards ſhould only come in for a twelfth, to 
be ſhared with their mother. Juſtinian afterwards ordered, 
that they might come in for half ; and ſucceed ab inteſtat. 
for a ſixth, when there were legitimates. | 
Baſtards might be legitimated by ſubſequent marriage, or by 
the emperor's letters. Only the king in France, and the king 
and parliament in England, can give a ri ht of legitimacy, 
and a power to inherit. The emperor Anaſtaſius allowed 


fathers to legitimate their baſtards by adoption alone: but 
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times legitimated baſftard;. 

occaſions . onl NN EIS 

offspring of adultery, as to 1 

ing ot their promotion to epiſcopacy. 

Baſtards not legitimated, may diſpoſe of their goods hy :: 

nation when alive, or by will afterwards. Thott 1K 

by ſubſequent marriage, are in the ſame ſtate 

ſame rights, with thoſe born in wedlock - but 

legitimated by the king's letters, are not eſtee 
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heir to his father; nor can any perſon inherit lan a 
him, but one that is heir of his Cody. If a child a woke 
by him, who doth marry the woman after the child's birth 
yet is it in judgment of the law a baſtard, though the church 
holds it legitimate. If one marry a woman and die before 
night, and never bed her, and ſhe have a child after, it is 
accounted his child, and legitimate. —If a man or woman 
marry again, and have iſſue by the ſecond wife or husband 
whilit the firſt is living, ſuch iſſue is a baſtard. If a woman 
elope With a ſtranger, and have a child by him, her husband 
being within the four ſeas, this is legitimate, and ſhall inhe- 
rit the husband's lands.-—He that gets a baſtard in the hun- 
dred of Middleton, in Kent, forfeits all his goods and chat- 
tels to the king. 
2 2 es, 42 See — 
ASTARD ditiany, - See Dirraxr. 
BASTER N. a kind of vehicle, or chariot, uſed by the 
ancient Roman ladies. See LirrER. 
- Papias thinks, that Safferna was firſt wrote for vefferna; Roſ- 
wed ſays, it ſhould be wie ferra, which he concludes from 
cy erty =. » vie fierna. But the word ſeem 
better derived Greek pare, porto, I carry. 
Salmaſius obſerves that the baſterna ſucceeded the lechica, 
or litter ; from whence it differed very little, except that 
the litter was born on the ſhoulders of ſlaves, and the 64- 
fterza born or drawn by beaſts. Caſaubon ſays, it was born 
by mules. F. Daniel, Mabillon, c. aſſert it was drawn by 
oxen, to go the more gently : and Gregory de Tours gives 
an inſtance of its being drawn by wild bulls. The infide 
they called caves, cage: it had ſoft cuſhions or beds, belides 
laſſes on each ſide, like our chariots. 
he mode of baſterna's paſſed from Italy into Gaul, and 
thence into other countries; and to this we owe our chariots ; 
which, though we call them caxrrxs, yet have they no con- 
formity to the ancient carrss, but are in effect baſterna's im- 
roved. See COACH. k 
The baſterna appears alſo to have been uſed in war, for car- 


rying of e. a 
B x S 11 E notes a ſmall, antique caſtle fortified with 
turrets. See CASTLE, and TowER. 

Such is the baſtile of Paris, which ſeems the only caſtle that 
has retained the name: it was begun to be built in 1369, by 
order of Charles V. and finiſhed in 1383, under the reign ot 
his ſucceſſor. Its chief uſe is for the cuſtody of ſtate · pri- 
ſoners. * . 
BASTION, in the modern fortification, a huge maſſive 0 
earth uſually faced with ſods, ſometimes with brick, rarely 
with ſtone, _— out from arampart, whereof it is a prin- 
cipal part. See DEMI-BASTION. 8 

is — to what in the ancient fortification is called 
bulwark. \ ©. | 
A baſtion conſiſts of two faces and two flanks.—The _ 
are the lines BC and CS, (Tas. aſs, fe. 1.) 1 
the angle of the beftios. See FacE.— The flanks are the lines 

A . See FLANK. | 4 
Tha union . the two faces makes the outmoſt or ſaliant angle, 
called alſo the angle of the baſtion, BCS. * 
The union of the two faces to the two flanks, makes the 
angles, called the ſhomlaers or es of the baſtion. * 
And the union of the two other ends of the flanks 2 
two curtins, the angles of the flanks of the baſtion. 


Tab. Fortific. fig. 21- (it 00, Cc. ppp. 


ö ſting ol 
' The foundation of the baſtion, i. e. of 2 work confilt 

in that great rule-in fortification, v1. 

yy — work muſt be ſeen and defended, _ 

ſome other part : mere angles therefore are not 9 0 ; 
ent, but flanks and faces are indiſpenſably requifite.— 


this was aboliſhed by Juſtin and Juſinian, ich by this indul- 
gence they ſhould authorize a 


he pope has ſome- 


* 


] d HIK fig. 26. conſiſted of faces alone the an- 
=_ — — W be defended from the lines F G or 11 
Bur if the he/t5ox conſiſt of flanks and faces, 2s 


b 


lign his nctice | 


efices, or the lowe{: | 


A baſtard, by the law of England, cannot inherit land x 


—— -— ——- wet G3 CD 


as. Aa 1 * F mr 


BAS 


os defended from the flanks; there being none, 
| 222 but What may be defended from the op- 
2 flank EL, nor any in the curtin N may be de- 
40 from the adjacent flanks BA and L; nor any in 
— dank BA, but may he defended from the other EL. 
due "he proportions of the faces, they are not to be leſs than 

; For dur Rhineland perches, nor more than thirty. | 
x m” anks of baſtions are bettet as they are longer, provided 
« *. 4 at the ſame angle under the line of defence : hence 
8 they fan maſt ſtand at right angles to the line of defence. 
8 in the ancient fortification, the flank is made per- 
ular to the curtin, ſo as to have the angle out of the 
a — eye; but this is now provided for, by withdraw¾ing 
J lower part of the flank two ar three perches, towards the 
2 line: which part thus withdrawn, is better if made 
* concave, than reQilinear; and if double, with a ditch be- 

* teen, than if le . . 

| diſpoſing the flanks of baſtiont makes the 
? ba pen * fortification ; it is that on which the de- 


| kerne depends, 2 which has introduced the va- 


Iy — See Fok ric 

he TION. * R N | | 

'' of the baſtion be leſs than fixty degrees, it will 

h —— to give room for guns; and beſides, ſo acute as, 

to be eaſily beaten down by the enemies guns i which may 
te added, that it will either render the line of defence too 


flanks too ſhort: it muſt therefore be more than 
__— but whether or no it ſhould be a right angle, 
ſome intermediate angle between fixty and ninety, or even 


or no it ſhou 
_ follows, that a triangle can never be yon Br 


regard either ſome or all of the angles will be either 
nd, degrees or leſs than Ity. ing | 
wh Baſtions xe of divers kinds, ſolid, Rat, cut, &c. 
ind Wi Bas rions are thoſe that are filled up entirely, and have 


the earth equal to the heighth of the rampart, without any 
void ſpace towards the centre. | 2 

Fad or Basrions are thoſe ſurrounded with * 
ud parapet only ranging round their flanks and faces, ſo as 
to leave a void ſpace towards the centre; where, the ground 
k ſo low, that if the rampart be taken, no retrenchment can 


* be made 2 centre, but what will lie under the fire of 
— reh « lle ball on 8 f t line in the middle of 


acurtin, when it is too long to be defended by the BH at 
is extremes. mg as 12, | 

(x BasT10N is that, whoſe point is cut off, and in lieu there- 
clk bu are-entering angle, or an angle inwards with two 
points outwards ; ſometimes alſo called, baſtiow with 4 te- 
ul; uſed either, when without ſuch a contrivance, the 
ugle would be too acute, or when water or other impedi- 
ment hinders the carrying on the baſtion to its full extent. 
Caneſed BaSTION is, when the, two ſides of the interior 


on are unequal, which makes the gorges 


and Inte BasTION is that which hath its due er of fa- 
Pp, ces, flanks, and gorges ; the faces being of an e pol Jeng. 
94, de flanks the and the two angles of | ger 
im- 


"gue Barton is where this proportion and equality is not 
md BaSTION is where the irregularity of the lines and 


makes the baſtiow out of ſhape, as when it wants one 
ber bones; one ſide of the interior polygon being 


that FE | ; 
„ dy ds-Baxtion is that which hath but one face and one flank ; 
rn of alled alſo an epaxlement. See EPAULEMENT.. + | 
-pti- aun the angle of a place that is too acute, they cut off 
Non and make two demi-baſtions, which form a tenaille, or 
e of — ge —Thek chief uſe is before a hornwork or 
arely dan Nor See TENAILLE., _ | — 
prin- — Bastion is that, which on the plain of the great baſ- 
da ba mother baſtion built higher, ſome what after the 
alled mmer of 4 cavalier ; leaving twelve or eighteen feet be- 


Wen the of the lower and the foot of che higher. 
e ad he fr og ae 


I of «BastiION. | Cee the article Gone. | 


=> king's courts with a red ſtaff, for ta- 
" © ward as are con ni d 
ornds on meh priſoners as are uffered to go at large 


o the TarsTAves. | | 
See N literally ſignifes a ff: and 
of nei a ge or mace, * 7 apt Wy | 

* Baroon, in architecture, denotes à mould in 
ro 4 10 a 8 otherwiſe called a tore.—Sce Tab; 
uffic o Baron n berg 5 kind of bend which has 
— third of thy uſual hgeadth. hs hd 
"IH. I far 8 | ow 08 * ode the We 
AN — ; ut is broken off ſhort, in form of n 
55 LL * 85 ale is a4 mark of baſtardy. * | 


d exceed a right angle, is ſtill diſputed. | 


% 0 
"a * < 
A . 
* of *. * 


Bas rox alſo ſignifies the earl marſhal's ſtaff. 
BATCHELOR. See the article BacusLor.  . 
BAT-FOWLING, a method of catching; birds in the night, 
by lighting ſome ſtraw ot torches near the place where they 
are at rooſt ; for, upon beating then up, they fly to the 
flames, where, 8 they are eaſily caught in nets, 
or beat down with buſhes fixed to the ends of poles, c. 
BATH, Baxxzun, a convenient receptacle of water for 
paring to waſh, or plunge in, either for health or pleaſure. 
8 al Natural 
s are either wairral or artificial. | 
either bor or cold. | — FT 8 
Hot Barns, called by the ancients therme, owe their origiu 
partly to the admixture of ſulphurous particles, while the 
Water is paſſing through its ſubterraneous canals, or rather 
while it creeps through beds and mines of ſulphur, &c. and 
partly to the fames and yapours exhaling through the pores 
of the earth where 1 5 is, either pure or impure, as in 
coals, amber, &c..T 7 in moſt hot bazhs there are 
likewiſe mixed particles of iron, allum, nitre, and other mi- 
_ neral ies, which give them an acid aſtringent taſte. | 
The chief hot baths in our country are that near Wells, in 
Somerſetſhire; and thoſe others at Buxton and Matlock in 
1 which latter however are rather warm or tepid 
ot. | | | | 


In the city of Bath are four hot habs: one triangular, called 
the croſs bath, from a croſs that formerly ſtood in the midſt of 
it; the heat of which is more gentle than the others, becauſe 
it has fewer ſprings. The ſecond is the bor btb, which here- 
tofore was much hotter than the reſt, hen it was not ſo 
large as it now is.—The other two are the king's and queen's 
baths, divided only by a wall; the laſt having no ſpring; but 
receiving the water from the king's bath, which is about-ſix- 
ty feet ſquare, and has in the middle of it many hot ſprings 
which render its healing quality more effeQual.—Each of 
theſe is furniſhed with a p to throw out water upon the 
diſeaſed, where it is required. «4.3 
The waters abound with a'mineral — 7 they are hot, of 
a blueiſh colour, and ſtrong ſcent, and ſend forth thin va- 
pours. They do not paſs through the body like moſt other 
mineral waters ; though if ſalt be added, e preſent- 
ly. On ſettlement they afford a black mud, which is uſed by 
Way of cataplaſm in aches; of more ſervice to ſome than the 
wy themſelves : the like they depoſite on diſtillation, and 
no Other. : | | KEI 
Dr. Aſtendoff found the colour of the ſalt drawn from the 
king's and hot bath, yellow; and that from the croſs barh, , - 
White; whence he concludes, that the croſr bath has more 
allum and nitre than the Hotter, which abound more with 
ſulphur ; and yet the croſs bath is found to looſen fhrunk ſi- 
news, by which it ſhould not feem to abound much with al- 
lum: it is harſher to the taſte than the others, and ſoaks the 
hands more,—-The croſs bath preys on filver,.and all of them 


: 


The uſe of theſe baths is found beneficial in diſeaſes of the 
head, and palſies, r. in cuticular diſeaſes, as leprofies, c. ob- 
ſtrudions and conſtipations of the bowels, the ſcurvy and ſtone, 
and in moſt diſeaſes of women and children. The baths have 
performed many cures, and are commonly uſed as a laſt re- 
medy in obſtinate chronic diſeaſes ; where they ſucceed well, 
if they agree with the conſtitution of the patient: but whe- 
ther they will agree or not, cannot be known without 
trial. &4: 1 5 | 

Cold BATHS were long baniſhed out of ——— the 
ancients had them in the greateſt eſteem: but the improve- 
ments accruing to + bows — geometry and mechanics, have 


alſo Wl on iron, but none on 


brought them into uſe again; and the preſent age can boaſt 
2b ce of noble cures performed by and ſuch as 


were ws, attempted in vain by themoſt pow 
The cold bath is found one of the moſt univerſal and innocent 
remedies yet diſcovered. It is ſerviceable in moſt chronie 
3 and reckoned{ſo ſafe, that phyſicians ſometimes 
preſcribe it in a beginning phthiſis, or conſumption, when 
the lungs are but ſlightly affected. e. 
The effect of cold bathing is attributed not only to its chil- 
neſs and conſtringing power, but in — meaſure to the 
weight of the water For, ſuppoſing a per on immerged two 
foot, and the area of his skin to be fiſteen he ſuſtains 
a weight of water, added to that of the air, 280 J. For 2, 
the number of cubical feet — -prolling upon a foot 
ſquare of the skin x 76, the number of pounds in a cubical 
foot of water, is 152; Which & 15, che ſuppoſed num- 
der of ſquare feet on the ſupface of che body, is 22280 J. 
Troy. —Beſides, the water in bathing enters the body, and 
mixes with the blood, and dilutes this as. well as the other 


uices | i y40 0! 4 ;/ 6 0 UH R. 
e riſe and eſs of end baubixg, and the cures effected 
thereby, are deſc at e in Sir J Floyer's, and Dr. 
"Baynard's Jux,nmom, or cold bathing. 


Arti 25 | BATHS, are various, according to che various occa- 
ons; ſome aqueous, others 7 others dry, G8. 
Aqueons BATHS are thoſe prepar from common plants, and - 


other ſubſtances of emo — reſolvent and nervine kinds. 


h & of milk and emollient herbs 
Hqneen: bet — A _ 
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BAT 


roſe-water, . when the deſign is to humectate; at other 
times of bran and water, when the deſign is only to cleanſe: 
ſometimes again, they are made of a decoQion of roots and 
—— with an addition of ſpirit of wine, when a perſon 
hes for a great pain or tumour, Sc. | 

In Vapour BATHS where the fume or ſteam of ſome decoc- 
tion is received upon the body to promote a-perſpiration,--- 
Theſe are alſo by ſome called ba/nea Laconica. SOIT 
Vapoxr baths are when the patient is not plunged into what is 
prepared for the bath, but only receives its — upon thoſe 
parts of his body which require it: as in ſome diſtempers of 
the fundament, and womb, where the patient ſits and receives 
the fumes of ſome proper fomentation, c. 
To theſe may be added the bagnio, where people are made to 
ſweat by the heat of a room, and pouring on of hot water; 
after which they generally go into a hot-bath. See BAGNio. 

Dry Barxs are thoſe made of aſhes, ſalt, ſand, ſhreds of lea- 
ther and the like. See SAND. | | 
The ſame name is ſometimes alſo giyen to another kind of 
bath, made of kindled coals, or burning ſpirit of wine; the 
patient being placed in a convenient cloſe chairfor the recep- 
tion of the fume, which riſes and provokes ſweat in a plen- 
tiful manner: care is here taken to keep the head out, and 
ſecure reſpiration. n | 
This bath has been found very effectual in removing old, ob- 
ſtinate pains in the limbs, and venereal complaints; and will 
often compleat a cure left unperformed by ſalivation. See 
SUDATORY. q | | cl 

THS, BALNEA, in architecture, denote large, pompous buil- 

dings among the ancients, erected for the ſake of bathing. 
Baths made a part of the ancient 


ed more for the ſake of pleaſure than health. 


The moſt magnificent baths were thoſe of Titus, Paulus E-] and down. OE: 
milius, and Diocleſian, of which there are ſome tuins ſtill] Hence basten-doors, or windows, are ſuch as ſeem to be 
remaining. It is ſaid, that at Rome there were $856 public baths. wainſcot ones, but are not. Theſe are'ſaid to be either ſingle 


naſia. See GYMNA- Is, 
SIUM, and GYMNASTICS.--- Though they were frequent-] by means of theſe pieces, or Gartens 


BAT 


poem not to be Homet's; but ſeveral of the ancie 
of another opinion j and Statiu — ſeem 
T 
ä graund, denotes land lying La. 

and Scotland, wretofors in action wo” len cn Englang 
when they were diſtin& kingdoms. onged, 


(The word imports aas much as litigious, or diſpateble , 


BATTALION in the” 
TA * in the military art, a little bod 
ranged in form of battel, and ready to engage. = infantry 
| The word comes from Sattel, an engagement of two ammie,, 
&c. and that from bartualia, the place v here two men fight 
| or fram batvalia, the exerciſe of people who lem tm n. 
A battalion uſually contains from 5 to 800 men, of wh; , 
one _— 9 — —— I the middle, and the — 
two thirds muſquets paſted on the wings: but the numb, 
ms conſiſts > — ns determined. = * 
ions are uſually drawn up with fix men in file 
before another. Some regiments conſiſt but — rc 08 
lian, which is too few, others more numerous are divided 
into four or-five, which ate too many. See Recmext. 
Angle of a BATTALION. ANGLE. 
Fraizing @ BATTALION: @ See the article 1 FaAizixo. 
Square BATTALION, | Square. 
BATTEN, a name which the workmen give to a ſeant!; 
| woodew tuff, from two to four mn gre 1 — 
inch thick; the length being pretty co e, but unde- 
The term is chiefly uſed in ing of doors, r. whi 
not framed of whole deal, &e, with ſtites,” | 5 5 
nels, like wainſeot, but are made to * if they were, 
, ded on the plain 
board round the edges, and ſometimes croſs them, aud up 


| 


— 


Fabricius adds, that the exceſſive luxury of the Romans, ap-] or doxble, as the barrens are fitted on to one fide, or to both. 
peared in nothing more viſible, than in their baths. Seneca IL) Nie r= TY : 
complains, that the bart of plebeians were filled from filver 
pumps; and that the freed-men trod on gems. Macrobius 
tells us of one Sergius Oratus, #voluptuary, who had pendant 


baths, hanging in the air. 


Knights of the Barn, a military order in England, inſtituted by 
Richard II. who ordained that there ſhould be no more than 
four; though his ſucceſſor Henry IV. increaſed them to for- 

| _ Their motto was Tres in uno, ſignifying the three 


ecological virtues. 


It was the cuſtom to bathe before they received the golden 
ſpurs; but this was only obſerved at firſt, being afterwards 
gradually dropt: however, it was this occaſioned the deno- 


mination of knight: of the bath. 
The order of Ani 


wiſe. * 
Camden and others ſay, Henry IV, was the inftitutor in 
1399, and upon this occaſion: that prince being in the bath, 


was told by ſome knight, that two widows came to deman 


Juſtice of him; when his majeſty leaping out of the bath; 


_ cried, He ought to prefer doing juſtice to his ſubje&s to th 


- pleaſure of the bath; and thereupon created knights of 5h 


ath. ; | 
Some authors, however, will have the order of the hath 


have been on foot long before Henry IV. even a8 early a 


the Saxon times: at leaſt it is certain the bath hath been uſe 
long before the creation of knights under this name. 


The order of the Bazh, after remaining many years extin&, 


- 


was revived under king George I, by a ſolemn creation of 


great number of knights. 

BaTH metal. See the article METAL. 

BATHMUS, or BATHMIS, OH, or fair, an 
given to ſuch cavities'of bones as receive the prominences 

... Other bones into them, See Boxex. | 

BATON, or BaToon. See thearticle BAS To. 


«x 


BATRACHITES* among ancient naturaliſts, a kind of gem, BATTERY, in law, denotes an act that tend do the breach of the 
found ir; Egypt, denominated from its reſem Ince th oa: peace of the realm, . by ſtriking, beating, ot, offering other 


to a frog | | violence to „ 

; " * The word is formed from the Greek gar R, raxa, a frog. | Battery is frequent! confounded with, aul, though 12 

BATRACHOMYOMACHIA *, date of the frogr and the| they are different offences; tot that in the treſpaſs tor A gc- 
mice; the title of a fine burleſque poem, ufvally Ucribed tol and Battery, one may be found. guilty, the alfault, 


Homer. „ 203 , 
The word comes from the Greek 
mouſe; and ja, pughe, ' | 


The ſubjedt of the war is the death of Pſycharpar, ® mouſe, BA LI EU RS 2 regt ſcents, or horſemen. ſept ound nabe 


gnates, a frog, on a voyage to her palace, to which ſhe had in- diſfoveries ; of which they are to give an ace oy 


Phyſignates. being fuſpected to have ſhook him oft with dc e by, BATTLE. | * 
rder of BATTLE, 8 See ae unde 4 Sr 


— jr — the fl 8. 1 : iP! : or 


* hd : * 


gbr of the bath is ſcarce ever conferred, bu 
at the coronation of kings, - or the inauguration of'a prince 
5 or duke of York. They wear a red ribbon belt- 


TE Le Ferne 
HNation| BATTERY joint, or par comerade, or — 1 ing is when ſeveral 


See Door. 5 | 
BATTERY®*, in the military art, denotes an eminence caſt 
up, whereon to plant'artiliery, that it may play to bettet ad- 
vantage See 7 ab. Foriiſ. fig. 21. 1. 33. and fig.23. See alſo 
COUNTERBATTERY: -— © / L | 
The word is French, formed of battye, to beat, firike. 
In all 'battetres, the open ſpace left to put the muꝛ t les of the 
guns out at, are called embrazzres; and the dittances 
— the embrazures, merloxs.--- The guns arc generally 
about twelve foot diftant one from another, that the. pat 
et may be ſtrong, and the gunners have room to work. 
he battery of a camp is uſually ſurrounded with a trench 
and palliſades at the bottom, as alſo with, on the 
top, having as many holes as there are pieces of artiltery, and 
two redoubts on wings, or certain places of arms es- 
|» coke covering the troops Which are appoinited for their 
fence. a | l 


Sant or buried BATTERY, is that whoſe platform is ſunk or let 
down into the ground, with trenches cut in the earth againlt 
the muꝛ zles of the guns, to ſerve for embrazures, 
This' ſors, which the Plench call bazrerte en terre, and rai- 
zante, is generally uſed upon the firſt making approaches, to 
beat dow the parapet of the place. 

Croſs-BATTERIES, are two batteries at a conſiderable diſtance 
from each other, which play a-thwart one another at the 
fame time, and upon the ſame point, forming right angles; 
where, what one bullet ſhakes, the other beats down. 

BATTERY d enflade, is ong which ſweeps the whole leagth 

ol a ſtrait-line, « ſtreet, c. See ExriLaDe. | 

BATTERY en echarpe, is that which plays obliquely. _ 

BATTERY-de revers, or e olle that plays on 
the back of any place; and being placed on an eminence, 

ſies into it. * | | 1 


guns play at the fame time upon one place, + 
BATTERY en roxage,' is that ufed to diſmount the enemy's 
cannon. n 


od Of the battery':, there may therefore be aal without 
| 2 Aways implies an aut. See ASSAULT, 
MaM, c. rk ant | 


7 TRE, Se. | * 
eee Gon r, Dor, Ie. 


B EA BEA 


in the military art, I entures, br, BEADLE,' 6r Brbgitf; Bed#ri vs, oper 1 Noe or 


"of a wall, parapet, ot other huilding, | apphritor of a court; Who cites den 70 4 
af e for the ſake of looking gh them,]BEADLE is fo uſtd for ut bicer in * 2 


the old ſi cation. place it is to walk Befüre weer ara wh 
moe e . of words with c. With a mace: - . lis Wr 3 


-afion 2 repetition — web —_ 22001 or Some M — dre called al Bom Fl 
< N, BATON, or BASTON. See Baer karoHt. © Py 28. * eber; ming 1 8 55 80 1 kind 
an order of penitents at Avignon, nd in Pro- and, which is their fyRBO I- Nn 
iety an them to ex ſevere diſcipline: GG derive the word | fork th e Hebrew W Ln 
een themmſel ves, both in public and Ph See er wart, to Tange, or diſpe dal, 
man, Voſſius, and Sou dartve brallt gent the Saxon, 


INS, in war; bruſt-faggots, made with the riſk at 


10 10 in K 3 bled ap A an publiccr _ which ſenſe biſho ient 


e called Saaler a 2 . — 
denotes a little gulph; or m rm of the The Ds 2 Ws Saxon'New Te nt; 6 


ul, in geography, 
into the land; being larger in the middle] by bydele; und the word 2 uſed in the 
e ene, which is called the wourh of theſ, Wes of Seon, en the 


Gul rn. BEAK, in genre, mile allet lelt 61 the edge of a 
1 reviſe ſighifies a pen, or Pond head made up a great larmier; rege D and makes x kind of peddant 
+. co keep in ſtore of water for driving we wheels of} chin; 9 55 ane Vierwyins 5 mentanm: 

or furnace of an iron mill, by the ſtreum that comes Bra, or Bx of : 4 ſhip 1s that N without the 


a forge ate ſhip, before a 
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which purpoſe it is mad the inil fide its ſquare 1 on the other; if it be x6 foot long, 

Mis, in commerce, Nin of contſe woolen A, ery  otivtcds Mlb be eight thches;” the other üg; k #7 foot I ng, 
and not croſſed having à long nup, — frized} one fide muſt be — neden 2 — other N 5 55 e 
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DELLAUM*: BAEAAION;: an aromatic — bit from fre th ke, arid and "the levet by which ey act; all t 
L of ſome uſe x; aromatic gum ugh mp together'midking the ſtren of Nel of the be beam to be 
void is ſuppoſed to! have been formed formed de broke! See RSI TA 4 
k 888 bedollach; which the Enzliſm tranſlators render by} Suppeiſt then au enen, Sg eee 
——— I is allo written bedolliem, Ala, is likewiſe a pataltelogrumm, add ef dtiy bipueſs) With r 
Nen, Ale and tehinim. the other, atpleaſure; the height or elde e ach | 
Therejs much uncertainty ceneerning bdelliam * we find men- when taid/horizontal, being divided into ati — e 
kn of the name both among the ancient nattiraliſts, and in} of e ; andthetr btèadtht inte te fam 
ez 3 but i it is doubtful whetherany oftheſt be the ſume of their buſłs will de found dn equal mee in Fo 
Ale is 
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BEA 


Sinee in beam equally long, it is the baſes that detefmitie 
the proportion of their weights or ſolidities; and ſince their 
baſes being equal, their heights may be different, two beams 
of the ſame wei he may have reſiſtances diftering to infinity: 
thus, if in one the height of the baſe be conceived infinite- 
ly great, and the breadth infinitely ſmall, while in the o- 

er the dimenſions of the baſe are finite; the reſiſtance of 
the firſt will be infinitely greater than that of the ſecond, 
though their ſolidity and weight be the ſame. If therefore 


all required in architecture, Were to have beams capable of]. 


ſupporting vaſt loads, and at the ſame time be of the leaſt 
weights poſſible, it is plain they muſt be cut thin as laths, and 
laid edge-wiſe. : 
If the baſes of two beams be ſuppoſed unequal, but the ſum 
of the ſides of the two baſes equal, v. gr. it they be either 12 
and 12, or 11 and 13, or 10 and 14, Oc. ſo that they always 
make 24; and further, if they be ſuppoſed to be laid edge- 
iſe ; purſuing the ſeries, it will appear, that in the beam of 
2 and 12 the reſiſtance will be 1728, and the ſolidity or 
weight 144 and that in the laſt, or 1 and 23, the reſiſtance 
will be 529, and the weight 23 : the firſt therefore, which is 
ſquare, will have leſs that half the ſtrength of the laſt, with 
regatd to its weight. e | 
Hence M. Parent remarks, that the common praQice of cut- 
ting the beams out of trees as ſquare as poſſible, is ill husban- 
— :- he hence takes occaſion to determine geometrically, 
what dimenſions the baſe of a beam, to be cut out of any tree 
propoſed, ſhall have, in order to its being of the greateſt por 
ſible ſtrength; or, which is the ſame thing, a circular baſe 
being given, he determines the reQangle of the greateſt re- 
fiſtance that can be inſcribed, and finds that the ſides mult be 
nearly as 7 to 5, which agrees with obſervation, 


T4 
Hitherto the length of the Seams has been ſuppoſed equal; 


if it be unequal, the baſes will reſiſt ſo much the leſs, as the 
Beams are longer. 003% 4 tom eee ee 
To this it may be added, that a beam ſuſtained at each end, 
breaking by a weight ſuſpended from its middle, does not 
_ _ bnly break at the middle but alſo at each extreme; or if it 
does not 2 break there, at leaſt immediately before the 
moment of the fracture, which is that of the equilibrium be- 
tween the reſiſtance and the weight, its fibres are as much 
ſtretched at the extremes, as in the middle. So that of the 
weight ſuſtained by the middle there is but one third 
which acts at the middle, to 
| cy acting to induce a fracture in the two extremes. 
A Seam may either be ſuppoſed loaden =_ with its own 
weight, or with other foreign weights applied at anydiſtance, 
or only with thoſe foreign weights. Since according to M. 
Parent the weight of a 
of the load given it to ſuſtain, it is evident that in conſidering 
ſeveral weights they muſt all be reduced by the common rules 
to one common centre of gravity. 0 = 
M. Parent has calculated tables of the weights that will be 
ſuſtained by the middle, in beams of various baſes and lengths, 
fitted at each end into walls, on a ſuppoſition that a piece of 


oak of an inch ſquare and a foot N horizontally | 


by the two extremes, will ſuſtain 315 15. in its middle before 

it breaks, which it is found by experience it will. See Mem. 

Acad. R. Stienc. an. 108. | 

BEAM, among hunters, denotes the main ſtem of a deer's head, 
or that part which bears the antlers, royals, and tops; the 

little ſtreaks wherein are called circles. See HEAD. 

Braus of a ſhip. are the large, main, croſs timbers, which hold 


ake the fracture; the ood rn | 


am is not ordinarily. above yy part 


BE A 
a ROT. 


ther reſpeds, of the ſume faith with themſel 
cauſe they would. not cut thei ifies 4, Metely he. 
82 the Tartars. A W mode or 
thenæus, from Chryſippus, obſerves | 
wore their beards all the time of . 22 
who cut it at Athens, ever after bore the additicn of any 
ſhaven, in medals. Plutarch adde, that Alexander gtul ue 
ed the Macedonians to be ſhaven, leſt the length * 
' beards ſhould give a bandle to their enemies : bowey * 
be, "we find Filip, his father, as well a. Amym g 
rchelaus ; 
on ne; Ns predeceſſors, repreſented” on 5 With. | 
PFliny obſerves, that the Romans did not begin 
the year of Rome 454, when P. Ticinius brought overall 
of barbers from' Sicily ': He adds, that Scipio Africanys 
the firſt who introduced the mode of ſhay every _ 
. Among that people, it became the cuſtom to have Viſits mad 
in form at the cutting of the beard for the firſt time : thefirk 
fourteen Roman emperors ſhaved, till the tme of the 
ror Adrian, who retained the e of wearing. the beard 
Plutarch tells us, he did it to hide the ſears in his face, wy 
F ormenty there was a great deal of ceremony uſedin blef; 
= beard; ny _— are ſtill 7 — the prayers uſed in the | 
olemnity of conſecrating it to God, when an eccleſiattic 
e 
erlons of quality had their children ſhaved. the 
by — ot 2 ſame, or Pn quality, hs 
means ame god -fathers, or ive fathers * 
dren 'Se ADorTION. opti of the chil 
nciently, indeed, a perſon became god-father of 
by barely touching his beard : thus hiſtorians —— 
of the articles of the treaty between Alaric and Clovis was 
that Aliaric ſhould-touch the beard of Clovis to became 
the diſcipline has been very different 


his god-father. See Gop- faber. 
As to eccleſiaſtics 
on the article of beards : ſometimes they have been en 
Joined to wear them, from a notion of too much eſſemi- 
nacy in ſhaving, and that a long beard was more ſuitable 
to the eccleſiaſtical gravity ; and ſometimes again they | 
Were forbid it, as imagining pride to lurk beneath à ve- 
nerable beard. | a 
The Greek and Romiſh churches have been 
by the ears about their beards : ſince the time 
paration, the Romaniſts ſeem to have given more into the 
practice of ſhaving ——_ of oppoſition to the Greeks ; 
eG e ſome expreſs conſtitutions de rades- 


together 
their ſe- 


The Greeks, on the contrary, eſpouſe very zealouſſy the 
cauſe of long beards, and are extremely ſcandalized at the 
beardleſs images of ſaints in the Romiſh churches. | 
By the ſtatutes of ſome monaſteries it: that the lay- 
monks were to let their beards grow the prieſts 
them to ſhave ; and that the beard: of all that were receive 
into the monaſteries, were bleſſed with a great deal of cere- 


mony. Hatt B | 
To let the beard grow is a token of mourning in ſome coun- 
tries, and to ſhave it in others. Compte obſtrves, that 


the Chineſe affect long beards extravagantly ; but nature has 
balked them, and only given them very little ones, which, 
however, they cultivate with infinite care: the Europeans 
are ſtrangely envyed by them on this account, and eſteemed 
the greateſt men in the world. 20G ; | 

The Ruſſians wore their beard: till within a 1 years, 
when the late czar enjoined them all to ſhave ; but notwith- 


the ſides of a, ſhip from Dun together, and which alſo ſup- 


: 


| rt the decks and orlops. HIP. | 

he main beam is next to the main maſt ; and from it they 

reckoned by firſt, ſecond, and tbird beam. The great beam © 

all is alle the midſhip-beam.>-+ See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. w. 36, 

„01, 28, 91 . , 15 1 740. 

. I, "See the article CAMBEA-Beam. :'-/: 

a" es, an inſtrument made in wood or With 
. . Niding ets, or curſors, ſerving to carry ſeveral g 


| 
; 


4 2 in order to draw and divide circles with. very long 


u. | f 15 1 
They are of uſe in large projections for 
; . wall-dials, 82 See COMPASSES. | 
Bzam-Filling,; in building, the filling up the vacant 


drawing the furni- 


& «4 1 f * 
tween the raiſon, and roof, with ſtones, or bricks, 4 D 


the rafters. on the raiſon, and plaiſtered on with loam; fre- 
quent where the garrets are not pargeted, or plaiſtered. 

- BEAR, in aſtronomy, a name given to two conſtellations ; 

| Exlled the groupe and the leſſer bear; or anſa major and minor. 

See Uns. Age gt 201 

The pole: ſtar is ſaid to be in the tail of the leſſer bear; becauſe 

that ſtar * above two degrees diſtant from the north- 


. 
: c 


ſtanding his injunQion, he was obliged to keep on foot £ 
— of officers to cu off ue of ſuch u 
would not other wiſe part wi d | | 
ieee 
wove ox m er go ome 

firſt kings of Pe had their beards knotted and buttoned 
with gold. See PERRURKE. © 

EARD of 4 Comet denotes the rays which the comet emits to- 
22 . — to which its proper motion 

eems to direct it. See COMET. n e ee, 
In which the beard of the comet is diſtinguiſhed from the tail, 
which js — of the rays emitted 1 codon part from 
which its motion ſeems to it. 4 | 
It is 17 — hows from ſome funcied reſemblance it bears 
to the dear man. y | 

ARER, in architecture, à poſt, or brick-wall trimmed up 

EDS two ends of » piece of timber. deen it ren. 
ing. or to * bearing with the whole weight at u 

ends only. See BEARING. I ads 


BEARER of « Gill of excbamge denotes the 
2 in er. order or endorſement wi 


BILL, and ExCHANGE. | 


pole of the world. See Pol. . 211 
BEARD, the hair growing on the chin, and 1 parte 


liable to: Kingſon aſſures us, that a conſiderable branch of 
| 0 


agement of 
and bloody 


with the Perſians, and declared them infi ls, though, in o- 


Ly 
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in gebgraphy nd Cara, the ſituation of one w 


anothers with regard to the ts of the compaſs; 


T2 mand 
tine 1 the two places makes 
1 eee Sec Anois, and and Mal Rsg tas. 


lacti n the und are.ufvalty determin 
41 col needle: inthe managing « of thefe Nes the 
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Tos e % Ties the half yew In turn of the 
| makes 109912, u 
matply this 8 rt wage doudio if. it gives 
22 which is me he numer of beats in one Nn oF the _ 

or t hours, 


To know how many * this wah has in an hour, divk 


ſary fince the bearing and diſtance the bears in 14 hours 1 * ves 17952, hicl 
4 n from 4 ih, being found, the place of th is called the train of the Wate the 9815 in an . 
i = determined; or th 698 5 e 
ſ ance , m a te e 
n fm ep Bader) third is determined : inſtrumientally we] conds op thirds... | A wi — me 
to calculate ie there muſk be more By the beats and turns of the fuſy, the hours that any watch 
M 2 ge Sr, fe © will go, may be found thus As the beats of the ballanee in 
& e chen gives the ſolute katiofi of 4 problem in me Philoſ.| one hour, are to the beats in ope burt u. the foly, @ is-the 
ar | f ai where the diſtances of three obje&s on the ſume] number of the turns of the fuſy 1, to the of the 
in being £171, and rhe hearings, ͤ x fourth place inthe} . i96 ; 26988. rr | 
de fan obſerved, the diſtances from the place of obfetrs- To find the of the ballance in one turn of the fuſy, oy, 
Thi ton 0 he reſpediye objects ure required. a5 the number of turns of the fufy, to the continuante of the 
be- in the ſea-Janguage.» When a fhip fails towards the watch's going in: hours, Sire to 
id. dere, ſhe is ſald #o ar in with the ker When 2 thip that . of the fufy; 5. 12 3/26: . 
mo windward comes under another ſhip's ſtern 1 To find the bears of the bal lance in an hour, mw - hours 
ter the Wind, ſbe is ſaid 20 Peay naler her lee. fails] of the watch's going, to the numbes af warns Ke fuſy ; ſo 
e e the hog e, Le he wha ſhe 2 n ee r 
ar in with the hayboar __ 1 20928: 201 
den the 14 bear up the the bebm, that is, let the ſhip go BEAUFET, Borex's, or Dre, was anei 4 little apatt⸗ 
me Mr 9 9K N 1. A 5 8 — 
; rect her two ſheats, dire e me for the diſpoſing c : 
ry -Ly N f a ſhip bears ering too ſlender a quar- alſo a cadines, — 1 of 
They ui fg too deep into he es Wk over=light ry amo Oe hag > eatted el 
hild 40 c, and therefore can 12 — of . | fo & fle-boord, — baſons, c. 
one huto of « pieve 0 e in carpetitry;, de ei- to be placed as well for the ſerice ofthe table us for mag 
was, der between wr firt extremes eerevf, when it has no Te e 8 3 2 cial 
ome ſupport; w length + or berween buffer, among ians an 
| nk 9th and a poſt, brlck-wall, or the like, trimmed —— a balluſt — elbow high. See Anu. 93 41543 
rent yp beween the ends to ſhorten its bearing. See Brann, AU-MASS. See the article die, is if 
en- uno is alſo-2 term in heraldry.— Thus, he that has a coat AU-PLEADER, or BWIA, G writ on the Ihatate of 
emi- of arms, is faid to bear in it the ſeveral charges or ordinaries Marideidge, whereby it is provided, that no fine ſhall be 
— wich de n lis eſcnecheon,: a3, if there are three lions — es any man in any court for fair-pleading, i, e for hot 
7 | 


_ bY. 


is a term- whereby we expreſs a certain relation 
ume Cock See che article How, y * 


, either to an agreeable 


nmpant in it, he is ſaid 7 bear three lions 8 See 7 TY and to the purpoſe. See Ptzaptho, 
| LAUTY 


or to an idea 


$ of Chace, · in our ſtatute books, are five; Go buck, of 


See Daronurty. 
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fr, martin, w toe. Bee Cay. therefore, I ſay, a thing is 4 el, I cithet mean 1 
Ce „ate, the hart, hind, hare, boar, and wolff. that I perceive ſomething that I ap approve, . of that ſomething 
Karte d foros e the warren are, he hare, ney, pheaſunt nd 2 me pleaſure: hence it ap that the idea annexed to 2 

partridge, $ee Gans. word beauty, is double; which renders the word e N 
mm bee A rene te, oh | $01] vocal, and is ihe fource of molt of the diſputes on the 

45 Beat 
RATIFICVjfor. Sce the article vm W. 2 Ae ip diſtinguiſh between ideas ng | 
n ION, in the Romif# church, the 48 whereby Ideas take up the mind; ſenſations intereſt the heart. Tho 


declares x perf after death. Wo ſee nothing in an to intereſt us, We may yet 
differs fram — 9 — inthe former N cover ſom in its —— to merit our approbation. Such 
— 1 2 judge in deterrnining the ſtate of the bear . pleaſes, and does not pleaſe, i. e. it pleaſes 
bet only grants # privilege to eertuin perſons to honour — and not the ſenſe- Qn thee there 
by a particular religious worſhip, without incurring e pe- — ſome objects, Whoſe ideas do not o y th taudable, 


talty of ſyperſtitious worſhippers : but in canonization, the| Which yet excite agreeable ſenſations. There 1s day * 
1 e, und devertmines ex ile upon the beaxty of two ſorts, ge 
| It is exceeding hard to fix any general charactexiſtic of 
daft, was | was introduced, when it was thought to] for, as the ideas and ſenſations of different perſons ere 
7 the greater — cording to the habitudes of the body, and the turn of the 
cerned 9 .— of the rigorous nun mind; ſb do the relations of abjects to thoſe and ſenſa · 
fone ANOMEATION,. tions vary, Whence what we call b-axty-reſults. Hence ariſc 
nor pulſation, in medicine, is to the ree thoſe di ne opinions of a brextifel a beautiful wo* 


Fix or pelpitation of the heut and-pulſe.” 


1 mis »e; &c. 
Mr. — —— iſhes two k indb of beanie in — 
whieh chime in pretty aptly with 1 beauty a- 
bove: the one, he calls pte and convinces ch as 2 
. ERIC e 
The others he cal s, yn roi. ary, which 8 on the pa 
and which would admit of _—_ their proportions changed 
without deformity. 1 — body eaſe by the; eongetion, or 
aſſaciation of their ideas * of 8 different. ind 
lance in any — which pleaſe a — . 
— ſdund the number of turns; which | 


| ,of the 2 whereby: a th ing whoſe Value we:do 
wheel makes in one urn of the wheetyou- fuck —— for others 


dire&ion under the word Tenn) thoſe Thx. be. obferres, Rn 
— mn muxeipi od by — 4- half} which reaſon and good ſenſe would 
of beatr in that one turn of te heed? for the | whi however, cadom.tu > 
r EV tooth uf th crown- den joined with 
— | that are poſitive. at firſt 2 77 tg Viewi 
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———— tharwpen-| chem in company, and merelꝶ qu addognt-of their.compun 
feronds; has i er- Wheel only 30 teeth. =" lengeh we become pleaſed 'wW h them al th them alone; aud ud we 
eta — . 2 eee 
We pimion e | | ” T 
d great wheel ©} Ru . „ S g lub, 
8 4 . take off from a d 
hel ig wary 2 the beas 
is the gainer, 55 Tas loſes. 


half 4 are pleaſed in ſome meaſire with every. 
of. _ N. one-turn of the digl-whicel for F and 28 thefoil diſpleafe N 
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BEA 


Sinee in beams equally long, it is the baſes that detetmite' 
the proportion of their weights or ſolidities ; and fince their 
baſes being equal, their heights may be different, two beams 
of the ſame weight may have reſiſtances diftering to infinity : 
thus, if in one the height of the baſe be conceived infinite- 
ly great, and the breadth infinitely ſmall, while in the o- 
ther the dimenſions of the baſe are finite ; the reſiſtance of 
the firſt will be infinitely greater than that of the ſecond, 
though their ſolidity and weight be the ſame. If therefore 


all required in architecture, Were to have beams capable off. 


ſupporting vaſt loads, and at the ſame time be of the leaſt 
weights poſſible, it is plain they muſt be cut thin as laths, and 
laid edge-wiſe. 
If the baſes of two beams be ſuppoſed unequal, but the ſum 
of the ſides of the two baſes equal, v. gr. it they be either 12 
and 12, or 11 and 13, or 10 and 14, Oc. 10 that they always 
make 24; and further, if they be ſuppoſed to be laid edge- 
wiſe ; purſuing the ſeries, it will appear, that in the beam of 
2 and 12 the reſiſtance will be 1728, and the ſolidity or 
weight 1443 and that in the laſt, or 1 and 23, the reſiſtance 
will be $29, and the weight 23 : the firſt therefore, which is 
ſquare, will have leſs that half the ſtrength of the laſt, with 
regatd to its weight. 41K 
Hence M. Parent remarks, that the common practice of cut- 
ting the beams out of trees as ſquare as poſſible, is ill husban- 
— :- he hence takes occaſion to determine geometrically, 
what dimenſions the baſe of a beam, to be cut out of any tree 
propoſed, ſhall have, in order to its being of the greateſt poſ- 
ſible ſtrength; or, which is the ſame thing, a circular baſe 
being given, he determines the reQangle of the greateſt re- 
ſiſtance that can be inſcribed, and finds that the ſides mult be 
nearly as 7 to 5, which agrees with obſervation, X 
Hitherto the length of the beam has been ſuppoſed equal; 
if it be unequal, the baſes will reſiſt ſo much the leſs, as the 
amt are longer. | 
To this it may be added, that a beam ſuſtained at each end, 
breaking by a weight ſuſpended from its middle, does not 
only break at the middle but alſo at each extreme; or if it 
does not aQually break there, at leaſt immediately before the 
moment of the fracture, which is that of the equilibrium be- 
tween the reſiſtance and the weight, its fibres are as much 
ſtretched at the extremes, as in the middle. So that of the 
weight ſuſtained by the middle there is but one third part 
Which acts at the middle, to make the fracture; the other two 
any acting to induce a fracture in the two extremes. 
A beam may either be ſuppoſed loaden only with its own 
weight, or with other foreign weights applied at any diſtance, 
or only with thoſe N weights. Since according to M. 
Parent the weight of a beam is not ordinarily above yy part 
of the load given it to ſuſtain, it is evident that in conſidering 
ſeveral weights they muſt ali be reduced by the common rules 
to one common centre of gravity. | 
MM. Parent has calculated tables of the weights that will be 
ſuſtained by the middle, in beams of various baſes and lengths, 
fitted at each end into walls, on a ſuppoſition that a piece of 
oak of an inch ſquare and a foot long, retained horizontally 
dy the two extremes, will ſuſtain 315 15. in its middle before 
it breaks, which it is found by experience it will. See Mem. 
Acad. K. Srienc. an. 1708. | | 
BEAM, among hunters, denotes the main ſtem of a deer's head, 
or that part which bears the antlers, royals, and tops ; the 
little ſtreaks wherein are called circles. See HEAD. 
Braus of a ſhip. are the large, main, croſs timbers, which hold 
the ſides of a ſhip from falling oy and which alfo ſup- 
rt the decks and orlops. See SHIP. 8 
he main beam is next to the main maſt; and from it they are 
reckoned by firſt, ſecond, and third beam. The great beam of 
the midſhip-beam.-=+ See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. v. 36, 
45. 61, 28, 91, 87. W | 
amber-BEAM, See the article CAMBER»Beam. _ 
n 
ſliding ſockets, or curſors, ſerving to carry ſeveral 
| 1 in order to draw and divide circles with very long 
ii. - ;377- HON 
They are of uſe in large projections for drawing the furni- 
ture on wall-dials, c. See COMPASSES. 22 
BEAM-Filling, in building, the filling ap the vacant 


= 
tween the raiſon, and roof, with ſtones, or bricks, laid between 
the rafters on the raiſon, and plaiſtered on with loam ; fre- BEARER in archite@ure, à poſt, or bri ck-yall, trimmed up | 


Juent where the garrets are not pargeted, or plaiſtered. . 
- BEAR, in aſtronomy, a name given to two conſtellations ; 
28 the greater and the leſſer bear ; or arſa major and minor. 
See Ungsa. iſ 184270 
The pole: ſtar is ſaid to be in the tail of the leſſer bear; becauſe 
that ſtar is never above two degrees diſtant from the north- 
| gale of the world. See POLE." | 1 | 
BEARD, the hair growing on the chin, and adjacent parts of 
the face; chiefly of adults and males. See Haix. 
Various are the ceremonies and cuſtoms the beard has been] 
liable to: Kingſon aſſures us, that a conſiderable branch o 


the religion of the Tartars confiſts in the ement of 


Among that people, it became the cuſtom to have Viſits made 


paration, the Romaniſts ſeem to have given more into the 


their beards; and that they waged a EN bloody war — 7 


with the Perſians, and declared them infidels, though, in o- 


% 


EARERS, in heraldry. 
-BEARER-» 


BE A 


ther reſpedts, of the ſame faith with thetnſelves, 1 

cauſe they would not cut their whisk 

Fite of the Tartars, er aſter the male a 
thenzus, from Chryſippus, obſerves, that th 

wore their beards till the time of Alexander N 

who cut it at Athens, ever after bore the additicn of 11 

ſhaven, in medals. Plutarch adds, that Alexander * , 

ed the Macedonians to be ſhaven, leſt the length of _ 

beards ſhould give a handle to their enemies; home. , r 

be, we * * 8 tar as Amps — 
rchelaus, his predeceflors, repreſented f 

— beards. r LEY enen 
liny obſerves, that the Romans did not begin to 

the year of Rome 454, when P. Ticinius brought boned, 


of barbers from Sicily : He adds, that Scipio Africanys wi 


the firſt who introduced the mode of ſhaving every day. 


in form at the cutting of the beard for the firſt time : wei 
fourteen Roman emperors ſhaved, till the t me of the 

ror Adrian, who retained the mode of wearing the bees 
Plutarch tells us, he did it to hide the ſcars in his face, 
F ormenly there was a great deal of ceremony uſed in blefſ 
the beard; and there are ſtil! extant the prayers uſed in the 
ſolemnity of conſecrating it to God, when an eccleſiaſtic yy 
ſhaven. See ToxSURE. 


Perſons of quality had their children ſhaved the frſt time | 


by others of the ſame, or greater quality, who by th; 
means, became god-fathers, or adoptive dl of 24 
dren. See ADOPTION. 

Anciently, indeed, a perſon became god-father of the child 
by barely touching his beard : thus hiſtorians relate, that one 
of the articles of the treaty between Alaric and Clovis was, 
that Aliaric ſhould touch the beard of Clovis to become 
his god-father. See Gop-farber. | 


As to eccleſiaſtics, the diſcipline has been very different 


on the article of beards. : ſometimes they have been en- 
Joined to wear them, from a notion of too moch effemi- 
nacy in ſhaving, and that a long beard was more ſuiuble 
to the eccleſiaſtical gravity ; and ſometimes again they 
were forbid it, as imagining pride to lurk beneath a ve- 
nerable beard. | 

The Greek and Romiſh churches have been long together 
by the ears about their beards : fince the time of their ſe- 


practice of ſhaving, by way of oppoſition to the Greeks ; 
and have even made ſome expreis conttitutions de rader- 
. fy 
he Greeks, on the contrary, eſpouſe very zealouſly the 
cauſe of long beards, and are extremely ſcandalized at the 
beardleſs images of ſaints in the Romiſh churches. | 
By the ſtatutes of ſome monaſteries it appears that the lay- 


monks were to let their beards grow, and the prieſts among 


them to ſhave ; and that the beard: of all that were received 
into the monaſteries, were bleſſed with a great deal of cere- 
mon - | a 

To lee the beard grow is a token of mourning in ſome coun- 
tries, and to ſhave it in others. Le Compte obſerves, that 


the Chineſe affe& long beards extravagantly ; but nature has 
balked them, and only given them very little ones, which, 
however, they cultivate with infinite care: the European 
are ſtrangely envyed by them on this account, and eſteemel 


the greateſt men in the world. 2 
The Ruſſians wore their beard: till within a very few years, 
when the late czar enjoined them all to ſhave ; but notwith- 
ſtanding his injunQion, he was obliged to keep on foot 8 
number of officers — cut off dy 1 2 of ſuch u 
would not otherwiſe with them. 

Chryſoſtom obſerves, — the kings of Perſia had their beard: 
wove or matted together withgold thread ; and ſome of the 
firſt kings of France had their beards knotted and buttoned 
with gold. See PERRURE. 


rn yy BEARD of a Comet denotes the rays which the comet emits to- 


wards that- part of the 7 — to which its proper 
ſeems to direct it. See COMET. Og? : 
In which the beard of the comet is diſtinguiſhed from the mw 
which is underſtood of the rays 8 * part 
which its motion ſeems to c it. See 

It is called beard, from ſome fancied reſemblance it bears 


to the beard of 2 man. 


between the two ends of a piece of timber, to ſhorten its 
ing, or to ptevent its bearing with the whole weight at the 


ends only. See BEARING. 


BEARER of @ Gill of exchange denotes the perſon in whoſe hands 


it * in favour of 2 the laſt order or endorſement w 
See BiLL, and EXCHANGE. 

When a bill is 110 to 22 to bearer, „ it is underſtood to 

be payable to him, who offers himſelf after it e 


due. 8 1 0 5 ordet or 

To be paid a bill of this kind, there need neither 

transfer: yet it i ood to know to whom it is paid. 

. See SUPPORTERS. © 
See the article CROSS. . 


BEA RING, 
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„ „ ochifraphy and navigation, the ftuatioh of one 
de Joon, regard to the points of the compaſs ; 
P 


ich a line drawn through the two places makes 
ok dern of eich. See Reet, and Minrbtan. 


th l ſually determined 
lacef on the ground are uſually 
lt | The * coll needle: in the managing of thefe les the 
= from t of ſurveying; fince the — and diſtance ory 
5 cipa? pont from a. firſt, being found, the place of that 
* 110 determined; or the bearrmgs of a third point from 
* cone e whoſe diftance from each other is known, being 
the und, the place of the third is determined: inſtrumentally we 


for to calculate trigonometrically there muſt be more 
9g. SURVEYING, C9, _ , Rat ww rg aA 
fir. Collins gives the ſolution of 4 problem in the PB. 
. where the diſtances of three objects on the ſame 
Trae given, and the bearings, from a fourth place in the 


fan obſerved, the diſtances from the place of obſerva- 


de | . 
reſpective objects are required. 

he K in che Tea-lan age. When a ſhip fails towards the 
rd, bo, the is aid fo Bear im with the Land.---When a ſhip that 

vn to windward comes under another ſhip's m_ and ſo gives 
lng ter the wind, ſde is ſaid to bear under her lee. If a fhip fails 
the mro an harbour wal — 1 65 | 2 or before the wind, ſhe 

; ar in with the harbour, &c. ; 

beg they fog, , 1p che bei, that is, jet the ſhip go [BEAUFE 
ime | large before the win: ear 0 round, that is, let the 
this detween her two ſheats, directly before the wind. 


ſay, a ſhip bears, when having too ſlender a quar- 
mh a fk 0 docs nto the water with an over= ight 
eight, and therefore can carry but a ſmall quantity of goods , 
dune of a piece of timber, in carpentry, denotes the | ei- 
her between the two fixt extremes thereof, When it has no 
ater fupport; which is called bearing at : or berween 
ave extreme, and a poſt, brick-wall, or the like, trimmed 


erent up between the ends to ſhortens its Searing. Seo Brann, 
en- 0 
emi- of arms, is fad to bear in it the ſeveral charges or ordinaries 
uble which are in his eſcutcheon : as, if there are three lions 
they 

| Ve- Cadel, c. 


halte Cock, See the article Hton. 
ASTS of Chace,-in our ſtatute books, are five; the buck, 
ir ſe· wwe, for, martin, and roe. See Crazy. 


o the Kum of the foreſt, ate, the hart, hind, hare, boar, and wolf. 
ecks bum nd frtolſ of the warren, are, the hare, coney, pheaſant, nd 
ader- partridge, See Gaut. 
See the article RoTuns. 
y the RATE. Se Mass of the Beate. 
at the WATIFIC Vifor. See the article Vntew. 
RATIFICATION, in the Romi church, the ad whereby 
e 1ay- the pope declares a happy, after death. 
mong Beat cation differs from canomizavion ; in the former, the pope 
ceived ves not act 28 2 judge in determining the (tate of the bea 
cere- but only grants a privilege to certain perſons to honour him 
| by a particular religious worſhip, without incurring the pe- 
coun» talty of ſuperſtitious worſhippers : but in caxonzartion, the 
8, that bee ſpeaks as a judge, and determines ex cathedra, upon the 
re has i of the camonrz 
w hich, beaifcation was introduced, when it was thought to 
Opeany (lay the canonization! of ſaints, for the greater rance of 
e ie trath, and manifeſtation of the rigorous ſteps taken in the 
ure. See Ca i AW. | | | 
yeh TING, prlſation, in medicine, is applied to the — 
. dan on or palpitation of the heart and pulſe. See - 
ſuchu dome phyſicians diſtinguiſm 87 different kinds of ſimple bear- | 
PH A and v5 compound ones. They compute upwards of 
bear © bers in the! ſpace of a minute in a temperate man. dee 
of the Rein. — 8 | 
toned 


e of gold and filver See Got Boating, &. n. 

to- EATS, In a watch or clock, are the firokesmude by the fangs 

— W pallets of the ſpindle of the ballahee; or of the pads in a 
dendulum. See Croct, and Waren. 


fund the bears of the bal lance in any watch, or in one turn 


4 fwing has two ſtrokes to every tooth of the'crown- 
u much as each of the two pallers has its blow a- 
Fatt exchtroth of the crown-wheel-: whence it is, that apen- 
To 2 lich beats ſeconds, has itscrown=wheel only 30 teeth. | 


pinion of report is 4, the dial-wheel 


own-wheel 17; being” multiplied into 6336 (the 


ä — 
11,9; 9 gives 10%, for half the 
number of bears in one 1420 of the dizi-wiieel 3 for 
: b Boot <A — 
IE COntraN 40, ne Pp 130 
Vou Je de half beats in one turn of the ſecond wheel; and 


A RING, 


n this, ſuppoſe the numbers of a fixreen hour watch, |. | frequent! 
1 Whercin the —— I 


— 3, the great wheel y. the pinion of the ſecond} 
920 Wheel 5. Oc. The 4 notches in the] 


from the continual multiplication of 


BEA 


11 times 1244 is 13464, the half beats in one turn of the 
great wheel 55; times 1 3464 makes 109712, If you 
multiply this by the two pallets, s. 6. double it, it 12 
215424, which is the number of beats in one turn of the dial 
wheel, or td hours. 7 = 
To know how many beats this watch has in an hour; divid 
the beats in 14 hours into 12 Ar it gives 17952, hic 
is called the train of the watch, or the beats in an hour.---If 
this be divided into 6 parts, it gives 299, and a little more, 
for the beats in a minute; and ſo you may proceed to ſe- 
conds or thirds., | 
By the beats and turns of the fuſy, the hours that any watch 
will go, may be found thus As the beats of the ballanee in 
one hour, are to the beats in one turn of the fuſy, ſo is the 
number of the turns of the fuſy 1, to the continuance of the 
watch's going.--- Thus, 20196 : 26928 : 1 12/3 16. | 
To find the bears of the ballance in one turn of the fuſy, ſay, 
as the number of turns of the fuſy, to the continuance of the 
watch's going in hours, _ſo are the bears in one hour, to the 
of one turn of the fuſy; l. e. 12: 16 :: 20196 : 26928. 
To find the bears of the ballance in an hour, ſay, As the hours 
of the watch's going, to the number of turns of the fuſy ; ſo 
are the beats in one turn of the fuſy, to the beats in an hour. 
bus, 16: 12 :: 26928: 20196. | 
. Boyexy, or Burr, was anciently 4 little apatts 
cs, forthe og eh a ug mand e 
columns, for the diſpoſing chi - called 
alſo mo e dcr. 2 Mes 3 a 
t is now, properly, a large table in a dining-room, called al- 
ſo & fde-board, for the plate, glaſſes — baſons, c. 
_ placed as well for the ſervice of the table, as for mag. 
nificence. 
The buffet, the Italians called credewza, is incloſed 
within a balluſtrade, elbow high. See Atacus, | "* 8 
EAU-MASS. See the article Mass. | 


mins is alſo-a term in hetaldry.--- Thus, he that has a coat PBEAU-PLEADER, or BWI IAA, a writ on the ſtatute of 


Marlbridge, whereby it is provided, that no fine ſhall be 
taken of any man in any court for fair-pleading, i. e. for not 


rampant in it, he is ſaid t bear three lions rampant. See picacing aptly, and to the purpoſe. See Pizaptho, 
| , 


is a term whereby we expreſs a certain relation 
of ſome object, either to an agrecable ſenſation, or to an idea 
of approbation. See Dzronurty. - | 
When, therefore, I ſay, a thing is beautiful, I eithet mean 
that I perceive ſomething that I approve, of that ſomething 
gives me pleaſure: whence it appears, that the ideaannexed to 
the word beauty, is double; which renders the word equi - 
vocal, and is the ſource of moſt of the diſputes on the ſub 


rr nſation 
We | tweet 4 *r. 
Ideas take up the mind, ſenſations intereſt the heart. Thou 
we ſee nothing in an object to intereft us, we may yet diſ- 
cover ſomething in its idea to merit our approbation. Such 
an object therefore pleaſes, and does not pleaſe, i. e. it pleaſes 
the underſtanding, and not the ſenſe. On the contrary, there 
are ſome objects, whoſe ideas do not offer any thing laudable, 
which yet excite agreeable ſenſations. There is therefore 
of two ſorts, | ; ; 
It is exceeding hard to fix any general characteriſtic of beaaty : 
for, as the ideas and ſenſations of different perſons differac- 
cording to the habitudes of the body, and the turn of the 
mind; ſo do the relations of objects to thoſe ideas and ſenſa- 
tions vary, Whence what we call be reſults. Hehce ariſe 
thoſe different opinions of a brautiful br, a beantiful wo- 
man, a beautiful painting, &c. a | ; . 
Mr. Perrault diſtinguiſhes two kinds of beanties in architecture, 
which chime in pretty aptly with the two ſpecies of beauty a- 
bove: the one, he calls poſitive and convincing, ſuch. as the 
richnefs of the materials, grandeur of the e, neatneſfs 
of the anne” + ſymmetry, . | | 
The others he calls, arbitrary, which depend. on the will, 
and which would admit of having their proportions changed 
without deformity. Theſe only pleaſe by the connexion, or 
aſſociation of their ideas with others of a different kind 
which pleaſe of themſelves; they owe their beanty to that pre- 
ſſeſſion of the mind, whereby a thing whoſe value we do 
how, inſinuates an elleem for others Which we do not. 
Thus, he obſerves, there are —_— in 2 
which reaſon and good ſenſe would jadge deformed, 
which, however, cuſtom has not only made tolerable, but 
even heantifnl, by their being always joined with other beauties 
that are poſitive. Thus, being at-firſt pleaſed with viewing 
them in company, and merely on account of their company, 
at length we become pleaſed with them alone; and thus we 
2 love with deformities „ and. grow fond of 
faults. Azs0ctaTton as; a nk, 
Hence, the uſe of foils may ſeem founded on an il! philoſo- 
phy. a beauty takes off from a deformity, the deformity 
in. its turn takes off from the beauty: * is the foil, therefore, 
is the gainer, the diamond loſes. As the diamond pleaſes, wo 


are pleaſed in ſome meaſure with every thing about it, - 


lythefoil; and as the foil diſpleaſes, w ace in ſome meaſure . 
gabe yr every thing abaut it, therefore with the diamond: 


ow viewing ts | 1 "wtf eter, 4 


ä — - — — 
—— — !— . ern re ee g 
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"4 might in a long courſe of time find the one almoſt as beantiſul| | 
BECHICS*, Becu1cA, Px, medicines proper for relieving 


Becnic P:lls. See the article PiLLULA. 


BEE 


üs the other. The diſparity would be always diminiſhing} 
till they came near a level; by removing, them a-part, they 
would by degrees return to their original ſtate, i. e. the dia- 

mond would recover, and the foil loſe its luſtre, See PE- 


CT ÿ OE” "_— 


FORMITY. 


_ coughs. See Coucn. | 
* The word is formed of the Greek ant, RUN, a cough, | ' 
Bechics amount to much the ſame with what we otherwiſe 


call pnenmonics, thoracics, expettorants, and pedtorals. See the 


more uneaſy drankenneſs than wine and a 5 
ſuppreſſion of urine, and ſometimes dag. Promoting: 


beer 5 urging, that the hops. wed with us, and which the an- 

cients were | ers to, having a faculty of purify; 

2 and removing obliru d., pe 4 4 Suti te 
ee the drink from the inconveniences laid at the 

_ = the ancients. | 3 . 
or the manner of preparing beer, ſee Batwixe. 

For its qualities, ſee MaLt-Liquor. 

BEER-Meaſwre. See the article MEASURE. 

BEER-Vinegar. See the article VintEGaR. 


BEL > 


efl, Perrault, Rainſſant, and others, defend the modern 


ctions, ſerve as a corre dive, ang 


articles EXPECTORANT and PECTORAL. * 
BEGHARDI, BZOUARDI, or BEGGHARDI, the name of an be 


BED, a place prepared to ſtretch and compoſe the body on, for 
reſt and ſleep. | ö 
The ancient Romans had various kinds of beds for repoſe ; as, 

their ſectus cnbicularis, or chamber-bed, whereon they flept— 
their zable-bed, or lectus diſtubitoriut, whereon they eat (for 

they always eat lying) there being uſually three perſons to 
one bed, whereof the middle place was accounted the moſt 
honourable, as well as the middle-bed.—They had alſo their 
lens lucubratorius, whereon they ſtudied ; and a lens fune- 
bris, or emortualis, whereon the dead were carried to the pile. 
See FUNERAL. | 

BED of a great gun, is that thick plank which lies immediately 

under the piece; being, as it were, the body of the carriage. 
See CANNON, and CARRIAGE- | | 

BeD, in gardening, a piece of made- ground, raiſed above the 
level of the adjoining ground, uſually ſquare or oblong, and 
enriched with dung or other amendments ; intended for the 
raiſing of herbs, flowers, ſeeds, roots, or the like. 
or-BED. See the article HoT-B 


COURSE. 
Joint of the BED, is the mortar between two ſtones placed over 
Each other. See MoRTAR. | 
Beps, in ſpeaking of minerals and foſſils, ſignify certain ſtrata, 
or layers of matter diſpoſed over each other. See STRATA 
and VEIN, ; | 
BED-CHAMBER----Lords or Gentlemen of the BED-CHAM- 


BER, are perſons of the firſt rank, ten in number; whoſe 


chamber, lying by the king on a pallet-bed all night, and to 
wait on the king when he eats in private. 
Fu firſt of theſe is called groom of the ſtole. See the article 
TOLE. 
BED-MOULDING, or BepniNG-monlding, in architecture, 
is a term uſed by the workmen for thoſe members in a cor- 
niche which are placed below the corona or crown. See 
CORNICHE. | | 
A Bed- moulding uſually conſiſts of theſe four members, an O- 

G, a liſt, a large boultine, and another liſt under the coronet. 
BEE CH-, an oil drawn from the fruit or maſt, of the beech- 
tree. See OIL and MAsr. 


The beech-maſt is a kind of triangular ſeed, in form of a nut, 
or rather acorn, containing a whitiſh, oleaginous pith, of a = 1 LAT, on board a ſhip, fignifies the fl ere. Tha 


very agreeable taſte; whereof is made an oil much valued 
for fallets, &c. 
It is very common in Picardy, and other places, where the 


a BELCHING. See the article RUCTATION. 
malt abounds. They draw it cold by expreſſion, after the BELL, aneniar mocking need by madclens EE 


maſt has been ſhelled, and ground or pounded. 
An attempt was made a few years ago, to introduce the ma- 
nufacture of beech-o:l in England, and a patent granted to the 
proprietor, but without ſuccels ; the country-people, it ſeems, 
turning their maſt to better account in feeding the hogs with 
— than in ſelling it to the patentee, and his co-proprietors, 
or oil. . | 
BEEN, or BEHEN, in pharmacy, denotes a medicinal root, 
celebrated, eſpecially among the Arabs, for its aromatic, car- 
diac, and alexiterial virtues. | 
There are two kinds of beers, viz. the white, Been album, 
which is inſipid, making little impreſſion on the wy, be- 
ſides that of a little bitterneſs which it leaves behind it, and 
ſuppoſed by ſome modern botaniſts to be the ſame with our 
lychnis terreſtris, by others with the papaver ſpumeum. 
Red been, been rubrum, is fibrous, brown without and reddiſh 
- within; fuppoſed to be the fame with our lemonium mariti- 
mum majus, or ſea-lavender. | : 
They are both brought from the Levant, and have the ſame 
virtues, being ſubſtituted for each other; they muſt be choſen 
dry, and of an aromatic aſtringent taſte. 
BEER", a popular drink, prepared from malt and hops. See 
ABT: 199245 
* The word is Saxon, formed from the German Bier, of the 
Latin bibere,, ſometimes written by apocope biber. | 
M.-jtthiolus takes the zythum and curmi of the ancients to be 
he ſame with the &eer of our days; and thinks the only dif- 
, — between zythum and curmi, to have lain in ſome cir- 
ceumſtances of the preparation, which rendered the one 
* Rd than the other. See ALE. "ae 
Tacitus, in ſpeaking of the ancient Germans, as alſo Dioſco- 


F# 


rides, Galen, c. condemn beer, as n to the head 


BEGINNING of as eclipſe. EcLiese. 
3? BEGINNING of the 5 _ $ See 


ED, in mafonty, denotes a courſe or range of ſtones. See BEGLERBEG *, a Turkiſn title, for the chief governour of 


BEGUARDI. See the article BEGHARDI. 
office is, each in his turn, to attend a week in the king's bed- BEGUINS, devout ſocieties of young women, eſtabliſhed in 


: 


nerves, and membranous parts, as occalioning a more laſting an 


retical ſe& in Germany, which ſprung up towards the . 
of the 13th century,--- Their head was ons Dulenus 
Their principal tenets were, that man, in this life, might be 


impeccable; and that he might arrive to a degree 

tion not to be exceeded ; — this ſtate is as bon 2 Pike 
which when once obtained, men are no longer obliged t 
obſerve the faſts of the church, nor obey their ſuperiours: the 
every intellectual creature is ſelf-happy ; that it ſtands in need 
of nothing but the light of glory to raiſe it to the viſion and 
enjoyment of God; that none, but the imperfect, a Ply them- 
ſelves to praQiſe virtuous actions; that Jeſus Chrilt Ought no; 
to be adored in the elevation of the hoſt, nor the myſteries of 
his incarnation be regarded: they condemned good work 
and are ſaid to have ſpread abroad divers impure doQrines 
Theſe fanatics, who wore the habit of monks, without _ 
regard to or rule, or obſerying celibacy, were condemn! 
under pope Clement V. at the council of Vienna in 1 311. 


AcT10Nn. 


a province, who has under him ſeveral beys or ſangiacs 
is, ſub-governours. See BEY. „ 


renn 
beylerbeg. lt is ded of begler, lords 
61 


ſeveral parts of Flanders, Picardy, and Lorrain ; who main- 
tain themſelves by the work of their own hands; leading x 
middle kind of life, between the ſecular, and religious; 
make no vows. 

Theſe ſocieties began at Nivelle, in Flanders, A, D. 1226. 
and ſoon ſpread into France. Their habit was particule, 
but modeſt; they lived in common, and had men of great 
piety for their governours. Some of them giving into the 
errors of the Beghardi, and of Margaret Porreta, pope Cle- 
ment V, aboliſhed their inſtitution ; upon which they ceaſed 
in France: but John XXII, ſucceſſor to Clement V. er- 
plained that decree, and declared only thoſe ſocieties of the 
Begwins extinct, who had fallen into hereſy. 

N. See the article BEEM. 


they ſay, belay the ſheat, or tack, that is, faſten it to the 
kennel, &c. | | 


ber of muſical inſtraments of percuflion. See Music. 
The parts of a bell are the body, or barrel, the clapper with- 
in-fide, and the ear or cauwow, whereby it is hung to a large 
beam of wood.--- Its uſual matter is a kind of compound me- 
tal made of twenty ds of pewter to an hundred of c 
per, called bell-metal. The thickneſs of its edges is uſually 
ur of the diameter, and its height twelve times its thickned. 
The bell-founders have a diapaſon, or hell- ſcale, wherewit 
they meaſure the fize, thicknels, weight, and tone of ther 
bells.--- For the method of caſting belli, ſee FOUNDERY. 
The uſes of bellt are ſummed up in the Latin diſtich : 

Mes jr verum, 7 Fr congrego clerum, 

0s ploro, peſtem fugo, feſta decoro. f 

The rl bells are 244 0 — been made at Nola, in Cam- 

ia, whereof St. Paulinus was biſhop ; «lea, is aſſured, 
— the firſt who brought them into the church. And 
hence, it is added, they their Latin names, one 
c : but others ſay, they take theſe names, not * 
their being invented in Campania, but becauſe it was a 
the manner of hanging and balancing them, 8 
was firſt practiſed; at leaſt, that they were hung on 45 
del of a ſort of balance invented or uſed in py warn] 2 
in I Eos we 220 1 7 a ſteely 
in the Greek xapwoarur, for pode, 2 
Polydore Virgil aſcribes the invention of f bell; * a 
Sabinian, St. Gregory's ſucceſſor ; but by miſtake; age 
Jerom, cotemporary with Paulinus, makes mention * 
1 effect, pope Sabinian did not invent bellt; but he was 
firſt who appointed the canonical hours to be diſting ain 
by them. * M Mu- 

e even find mention made of bells in Ovid, Tibullus, 
dal, Statins, Manilius, and the Greek authors, * 
N Bt NY 01793 S M. 
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[4,900 2 Suetonius; 
Strabo, Polybius, Joſephus, and others, mention them 
1 the names of petaſug, tent: am, eramentum, crota- 
* 5 «1. &c. But theſe appear to have been no more than 
— and little like the huge hilt in uſe among us. 
dau mus Magius, who has 4 treatiſe expreſa on bellt, 
1 when in chains, in Turkeys and which is aceount- 
Fo ety remarkable, purel from his memory, without the 
afiſtince of 3 hear of any before the ſixth century : in 
$10, we are told, Lupus, r of Orleans; being at Sens, 
10, beßeged by the army of Clotharius, frighted away the 
ers by ringing the bells of St. Stephen's'=-- The firſt large 
1 England are mentioned by Bede towards the latter 
end of that century. They ſeem to have been 12 com- 
n in the year 816. The Greeks. are uſually ſaid to have 
* angcquainted with them till the ninth century, when 
their conſtruction was firſt taught them by a Venetian. 
Indeed, it is not true that the uſe of bell was entirely un- 
tnown in the ancient Eaſtern churches, and that they called 
the le to church, as at preſent, with wooden mallets. 
Leo Allatius, in his diſſertation ow the Greek 3 proves 
the contrary from ſeveral ancient writers. It is his opinion, 


them, leſt their ſound ſhould diſturb the e of 
_ which, according to them, wander in the air. "Head 
that they (till retain the uſe of bells in places remote from the 
intercourſe of the Turks; particularly, very ancient ones in 
mount Athos. | 8 | Sh! 

F. Simon thinks the Turks rather prohibited the Chriſtians 
the uſe of bellt, out of political, than religious reaſons ; inaſ- 
much as the ringing of bellt might ſerve as a ſignal for the 
execution of reyolts, &. | f 
The city of Bordeaux was deprived of its bells for rebellion ; 
and when it was offered to have them reſtored, the — 
refuſed it, after having taſted the eaſe and convenience of 

ing freed from the conſtant din and jangling of bells, - 
uthe w Paris obſerves, that anciently the uſe of bells was 
prohibited in time of mourning ; though at preſent they make 
one of the principal ceremonies. of mourning. Mabillon 
adds, that it was an ancient cuſtom to ring the bells for per-| 
ſons abont to expire, to adyertiſe the people to pray for them ; 
whence our Mag bel. 7 | 
Lobineau obſerves, that the cuſtom of ringing bells, at the 
oach of thunder, is of ſome antiquity ; but that the de- 


' thunder, as to call the 12 to church, to pray that the pa- 
ria might be preſerved from that terrible meteor. | 
The cuſtom of chriſtening, or bleſſing bells, is very ancient. 
Some ſay it was introduced by pope John XIII. in 972; but] 
it is evidently. of an older ing; there being an expreſs] 
prohibition of the practice in a capitular of Charlemain in 789. 
Alcuin ſays, it was eſtabliſhed long before the eighth century ; 
ſo that what has been ſaid of John XIII. is only to be under- 
ſtood of an order of that pope, for reſtoring the practice which 
had been diſuſed. See BAeTisM. | 
Nankin, a ay of China, was anciently famous for the large-| 
eſs of its bellt; but their enormous weight having brought 
down the tower, the whole building fell to ruin, and the gelle 
have ever ſince lain on the ground.---One of theſe belli is 
near twelye Engliſh foot high, the diameter ſeven and an 
, and its circumference twenty-three ; its figure almoſt] 
cylindric, except for a ſwelling in the middle; and the thick-| 
neß of the metal about the edges, ſeven inches.---From the 
dimenſions of this bell, its weight is computed at c 
» Which is more than double the weight of that of 
faid by. father Kircher to be the greateſt bell in the 
world.---Theſe bells were, caſt, by the firſt emperot of the 
preceding dynaſty, about 300 years ago. They have each 
their name, che hanger zchoxz, the eater che, the {leeper cboui, 
the will Father le Comte 1 8 that there are ſeven other 
tells in Pekin, caſt in the reign, oulo, each of which weighs 
120000 pounds. But the 1 even of their biggelt bells, | 
dee poor; being ſtruck with a wooden in lieũ of an iron 


TheFEgyp 1s have none but wooden bells 3 


—— 


the Franks into the monaſtery of St. Anthon . 
ſound of a bell ariſes mp ibn moti * the 


elaſticity, chat part which the ſtroke 


Il un of the ſhorter, Thus the circumference of the 


uudergoes alternate changes of fi and by means there- 
of gives 1 — — to the air —— ſound con- 
bann | 


A maintains, that the ſound of the fame Zell, or 
barge; e bes of the. ſounds of. .the,ſeyeral pars 
* o that where che parts are homogeneous and the 


' , 0 * 
\ 5 2 rler 
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s) m es large bells a modern invention. 


ſupported by a ſuffifient number bf to 


i firſt began to be diſuſed among them, after the ta-|BELL-meral 
15 c Conſtantinople by the Turks; who, it ſeems, pro- _ | 
vis 


ds, BELLOWS, a machine uſed to give a brisk agitation to the 


: 


5 N . King's BENCH. 
centre Will fly back again, and this even ſomewhat jFree BExcn. f 5 

dener to the centre than before : ſo that the two points which Mid- BEXCH. n Dow. 3 

— 5 Gottes extremes, aß de longer diameter, nor be- HEN C ILIE Rs, in an inn 2 ſeniors of thehouſe,who 

ce dired 


BEN 


Aintengons ofthe figure vhiform, there is ſack a Ported 


Fav — * _ 1 055 as conſtitutes one uniform, 
mooth, even ſoun contrary ci | 
duce harſhfieſs; . . e contraty eixcumſtances pro- 


This he proves from the belli differing in tuns according to 
the part you ſtrike; and yet ſtrike it any where, there is « 
motion of all the parts“ He therefore conſidets bells" as 
compoſed of an infinjte nuinber, of rings, which, according 
to their diffetent dimenſions, haye different tones, as chords 
of different lengthi have: and wheti ſtruck, the vibrations 
of the parts immediately ſtruck, determine the tone bein 


4 


X * of conſonant tones in th 
other See TUNE. $4.2 wear that 
Mr. Hauksbee, and- others, have foutd by experiment, that 


the found of a bell ſtruck under water, is a fourth deeper than 


in the air: though Merſchne ſays, it is of thi rr 


» 4 3 44 
Bells are obſerved to. be heard further, placed von plaitis, than 


on hills ; and ſtill further if valleys, than on plains : the 
reaſon of which will not be difficult to aſſign, if it be conſi- 
dered, that the higher the ſonorous body is, the raref is ke 
medium ;. conſequently, the leſs impulſe it receives, and th 
leſs proper vehicle it is to convey it to adiſtance. * 
of BELLS. 


See the articles 
ELL. * 


FounDERY. 


METAL. 
Divixs. 


air; by enlarging and contracting its capacity, and thus ex- 
iring and inf * the ait by — Wert Se. 5 

ellows are of various kinds, as domeſtic bellows, enamellers 
bellows, ſmith's bellows, &c. See Fx ex. | 
There are ſome bellows triarigular, which only move on one 
ſide : others, called 2 Hows, from their reſembling a 


payer —_— theſe move every way, and yet til! continue 
el. en a 


The Heſſian bellows are a contrivahce for - 7 ait into = 


mine for the reſpiration of the miners. This M. Papin im 
proved, changing its cylindrical form into a ſpiral one; an 
with this, working it only with his foot, he could make a 
wind to raiſe two pound weight. 


The bellows of an organ are fix foot long, and four broad; 
each having an 


aperture of four inches, that the valve may 


play eafily. There ſhould likewiſe be a valve at the noſe of 


the bellows, that one may not take the air from the other, 


To blow an organ of fixteen feet; there are required four 


ir of bellows. See Orcan. 


n was not ſo much to ſhake the air, and ſo diſſipate the BELOMANCVY *, BELoMANT1A, a kind of divination by 


means of arrows, practiſed in the eaſt, but chiefly among the 
— >" — 7 —— aaa ah 

word is of Greek origin 3 compounded of g arrow 3 

and pede, divination. | | 
Belomancy has been performed in different manners: one was 
to mark a parcel of arrows, and put eleven; or more of them, 
into a bag; theſe were afterwards drawn out, and accord 
ing as they were marked, or not, they judged of future e- 

vents. | A 
Another way was to have three arrows, upon one of which 
was wrote, God orders it me; upon another, God forbids it 
me; and upon the third, nothing at all. Theſe were put in- 
to a quiver, out of which they drew one of the three at ran- 
dom; if it happened to be that with the fifſt inſcri , the 
thing they conſulted about was to be done ; if it chanced to 
be that with the ſecond inſcription, it was let alone; but if it 

roved that without inſcription, they drew over again. 

— is an ancient practice, and probably that which E- 
zekiel mentions, ch. xxi. 21. At leaſt St. Jerom under- 
ſtands it ſo, and obſerves that the practice was frequent a- 
mong the Aſſyrians and Babylonians. Something like it is alſo 
mentioned in Hoſea, ch. iv. only that fever ate there menti- 
oned inſtead of arrows, which is rather rhabdomancy than belo- 
mancy.---Grotius, as well as Jerom, confounds the two to- 
er, and ſhews that it prevailed much among the Magi, 

Jhaldeans, and Scythians ; whence it paſſed to the Sclavo 
and thence to the Germans, whom Tacitus obferves co 

uſe of it. See RYAaBDOMANCY.' '' © / 2 1 


BELTS, Faſciæ, in aſtronomy, two zones or: irdles ſurround- 


ing Jupiter's body, more lucid than the reſt, and terminated 


by- parallel lines ; being ſometimes broader and ſometimes 


' narrower, nor — taking up the ſame places in his 
2 * much like that of a. muſical chord. The ſtroke of | disk. See JuerTER, and Fass FS 

clapper, it is evident, muſt change the figure of the 3%, BEN, Bxxx, or Bznex. 
awd of round, make it oral: byt the metal havinga greatde-|BENCH. 8 


See BEW. 
ee the articles Banc, Bank, &. 
See the KING: CF 
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have the government and thereof; and ourof whom 
is yearly choſen a treaſurer, S. dee Inn, md. 
END, in heraldry, an ordinary, or bearing, formed by tw 
lines, drawn diagonally; or a-thwatt, from the wpper part of 


the ſhield on the right, to the lower part on the left; being * 


ſuppoſed to repreſent a ſhoulder-belt, or ſcatf worn over the 
ſhoulder.---Sce Tab. Herold. fig. 7. n 
rr 20 $910 IT Of The 
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The bend is one of the ten honourable ordinaries, contaigin 
athird part of the field, When charged, and a fifth when plain. 
It is ſometimes indented, ingralled Sc. n 
Heralds ſpeak of a bend dexter, and a bend ſiniſter. N 
A bend is ſubdivided into a benler, or baxdelet, which is the 
ſixth part of the ſhield; a 1 106 which is the moiety of 

a2 bend; a coſt, which is the fourth part of a lend; and 
ribband, Which is the moiety of a coſe. 

Bexp dexter, is that properly, and abſolutely calleda bend; as 
above defined. The word dexter is uſually annexed to prevent 
miſtakes, and diſtinguiſh it from the N 

BExD /niſter, which 15 the ſame. with what is otheryiſe called 

| a freed Her 7 heralds, 4 r — the 3 4 

e bend-ſiniſter is ſubdivided into the ſcarf, or ſcarp, an 
the batioon ; Br latter 1s. the fourth of the bend, and 
the moſt uſual mark of illegitimacy; but then it never ex- 
tends it ſelf quite a-thwart the ſhield, but is cut off a little 
at each end. See BASTON. MY 
When two. ſtreight lines drawn within the Zend run nearly 
parallel to the ohtward edges of it, this is called voiding 1 and 

1 he that berry th is ſajd to bear a bend W 

Pas BEND See the article OINT. 

EENDING, in the ſea language. They ſay, bend the cable, 
when it is to be made faſt to the ring of the anchor. To 
bend two cables, ſignifies to tie them together with a knot, 

which, though leſs ſure than ſplicing, is fooner done: 

To wnbend the cable, is to looſen it trom the ring of the an- 
chor; which is done when a ſhip deſigns to be long at ſea; 
To benda main ſail, is to make it faſt to the yard in its proper 


lace. 

BENDS; in a ſhip, are the ſame with wailes, or wales, which 
are the outermoſt timbers of a ſhip, on which men ſet their 
feet in climbing up. 

They are reckoned from the water, the firſt, ſecond, and 
third bend: they. help much to ſtrengthen the ſhip, and have 
the beams, knees, and foot-hooks bolted into them. 

BENDY, Bax, in blazonry denotes an eſcutcheon's be- 
ing divided bend-wiſe into an even number of partitions.—If 
they be odd, the field muſt firſt be named and thenthe num- 
ber of bends. Sec BEND, and PARTY ber bend. 


Barry-BENDY. I BARRY- 
Counter-BENDY., & See the articles 3 COUNTER. 
Paly:zzxDY. | PALY. 


BENE. See the article DE Bins eſſe. 

BENEDICTINS, or BENEDiCTIN order, is an order © 
nks, who profeſs to follow. the rule of St. BenediQ. 
RDER, and RULE. 
The Benedi&ins are thoſe properly called monachi, monks ; 
the other orders are better denominated friars, or religions. 

See Monx, FRIAR, and REL1610US. 
In the canon law, the Benedi#ins. are called black monks, be- 
ing diſtinguifhed from the other orders by, the colour of their 
habit; and not by the name of their patriarch, St. BenediQ. — 


hind. - 
The liſt of ſaints of the Benedictin order is very ample; but 
they are accufed by Baronius and many other writers, of put- 
ting thoſe in the liſt who were neverof the arder. 
BENEDICT US card#xs. See the article CaxDuus. 
4% 7 acco. See the article Sacco 
ENEFICE, BENEFiciUM, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, a 
church endowed with a revenue for the performance of di- 
vine ſervice; or the revenue itſelf, aſſigned to an eccleſiaſti- 
cal perſon fox; life, in return for his performing the ſervice of 
the church. See Chuck, REVENUE, Oc. 
11 church - preferments, except biſhoprics, are called bexe- 
es; and all bexefices are, by the canoniſts, ſometimes cal - 
led dignities; but we now ordinarily, diſtinguiſn between de- 
neſice and dignity, applying the word agniy to biſhoprics, dean- 


. ries, arch- deaconries and prebends; and bexeficetop 8, 
vicarages, aud donatives. See DIGNITAR Ys PARSON AOR, c. P 


he term benefice comes to us from the old Romans, who 
uſing to · diſtribute part of the lands they had conquered-on 
the frontiers of the empire, to their. ſoldiers, thoſe. who en- 
joyed ſuch rewards were called bemeficiarsi, and the lands 
. themſelves beneficia, as being held on the pure beneficence 
and liberality of the ſovereign. Theſe beneſices at firſt were gi- 
ven for life only, but afterwards. became hereditary and pa- 


- trimonial. <0.v4 64: | 
From the Romans, both A the thing d into 
France and England; with this difference, as Mr. Blount ob- 


ſerves, that bezefices were not given as mere ities for paſt bi 
ſervices, but as warraftts for future ones, — 1-1 this latter is reſtrained to the act of the 2 


ly held by the tenure of ſetving, on accaſion, in the wars, 
tc. So that what was before a bemefice, became now con- 
verted into a fee. See FEE, and SERVICE. 16 30 


| ſeculay. 
Regular or titn 
. Among us they were formerly, alſo denominated black friers. 
he Benedi&ins wear a looſe black gown, with large wide 
fleeyes, and a capuche on their heads, ending in a point be- 


+ 
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tetmine when the reyenũe of the church were fl d 
it is certain, till the fourth century all the rente ved 
the bands of the biſhops, - who diſtributed them by 7," 
economi; they conſiſted principally in alms and yo} 
contributions. As the chutch eame to have lands parts hes. 
of where affigned for the ſubſiſtence of the clerks and 

es; of which we find ſome footing in the + 
ſixth century: but then there does not appear to have been 
any cen prtcion, wor ay * 

, e al ere 1 . 
— nem — — 
t each was cont with a ſingle bexefice ; 
lities were, by degrees, introduced. on 1 
ty: for, a _ benefice 1 ſcarce thought a 
competency, tw was allowed two : as his quality, of 
occaſions, increaſed, ſo the number of es that were to 
. him were — too. Fave ni ome affecting to 
equal princes in quality, pretend to reyen 
Vine. Ferric 3 hi e 
inc. er obſerves, $ time, there w 

by which bexefices were acquired: by the wich why _ 
royal nominations ; by the genitive, as where the children of 
great men, c. are provided of benefices by their birth; þ 
the dazive, as when ſpeaking of a bexefice, it is ſaid da: 9 
dabitmr © wobis ; by the accuſative, as where by virtue of an c. 
cauſation, either true or falſe, an incumbent is diſpolleſſed, 
and another admitted ; by the ablative, as when be 


| nefice; ve 
taken away by force from the and helpleſs : but 
cati ve Which is the . and legitimate, 9 * 


uſe.— The nominative is for the king; the genitive 
great; the datide for the rich; the accuſdiove for © fs 
ning; and the ablative for the ambitious; but the vocative is 
a for ——y — * alone. 
e canoniſts diſtinguiſh three manners of vacating a ber- 
fice, viz. de jure, de fa, and by the ſentence of a Tha = 
benefice is vacated de jare, when the perſon enjoying it, is guilty 
of certain crimes expreſſed in thoſe laws, as hereſy, ſimony, 
Ge. A benefice is vacated de fa#v, as well ay de jure, by the 
natural death, or the reſignation of the incumbent: which 
reſignation may be either expreſs; or tacit, as when he en- 
gages in a ſtate, Se. inconſiſtent with it; as among the Ro- 
maniſts by marrying, entering a religious order or the like. 
A benefice becomes vacant by the /extence of a judge, by way 
2 —— mg for certain crimes, as concubinage, perjury, 
Orcery, Oc. 
B , are divided by the canoniſts into ſimple, and ſacer- 
in the firſt, there is no obligation but to read prayers, 
ſing, &c. — Such are canonries, chaplainſhips, chantries, &. 
The ſecond are charged with a cure of ſouls, or the direction 
and guidance of conſciences.—Such are vicatages, reQories, 
Sc. See CURE, Rectory, Ofc. 


The Romanits, again, diſtinguiſh bewefices into regular and 


wy BENEFICES, are thoſe held by a religious, 
or a regular, who has made profeſſion of ſome religious or- 
der. Such are abbies, priories conventual, &c. 
Or rather, regalar bexefice, is that which cannot be conferred 
on any but a religious; either by its foundation, by the in- 
ſtitution of ſome ſuperiour; or by preſcription. = For preſcrip- 
| tion, forty years poſſeſſion by z religious, makes the benetice 
| lar. See REGULAR. | 
ecular BEXEFICES are thoſe which are only to be given to ſc 
culars. Of which kind are almoſt all cures. 
All es are reputed ſecular, till the n made 
pear.— They are called ſecular benefices, becauſe held by ſe- 
cular prieſts, i. e. by ſuch as live in the world, and are not 
engaged in any ic order. ; 
| Somedeneſices, regular in themſelves, have been ſecularited 
by thepope's bull. See REGULAR, and SECULAR. 
- BEXEPICE is commendam, is that, the Idirection and ma. 
nagement whereof, upon a Vacancy, is given or recomme 
to an-eccleftaſtic for a certain time, till it may be convenient!) 
provided for. See COMMENDAM. 
e of 'a BENEPICE: See POSSESSION. 
a — See DEPRIVATION E 
#/[penſio a BENEFICIO. f 
| — anne ecclefiaſtico habendo. See PRnto. 
ENEVOLENCE is uſed, both in our ſtatutes and 8 
| cles, for a voluntary gratuity given by the ſubjeQs to their : 
| vereign, to which pert contributes in proportion 
his eſtate. See Susstr, Tax, Wc. 1 
In this ſenſe, dere volence amounts to much the ſame a 
| whatiin other nations is called fabi charitativum, Ne 
ſometimes by tenants to their lords, by the clergy u che 
jiſhops, Ir. In France it is called free geſt, 1 = 
1 F ue the 
ENZOIN. medicinal kind of-refin, imported from 10. 
a kingdoms of Cochin china, Leo, and' other parts of the Eal 
Indies. See RESIN. A 


Hence, doubtleſs, came the: term Senefice to be applied to] Bengeis is the ſame with what ; popularly called Lien, 


church-livings; for, beſides that the eccleſiaſtics held for 


or denoin, ſometimes alſo e. 


life, like the Pter, the riches. of the charchacoſs from the It is Procared by a wound or incifion made in a tree whoſe 


beneficence of princes. 


leaves retmble-thoſe of the lemon-tree. It is of a yellowiſh 


0 the origin of eccleſiaſtical bevefices, it is hard to de- | colour, of an agreeable ſcent, and melts eaſily. Thee 
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Sumatra. 
4 is uſed in phyſic, as a pectoral, and anti- aſthmatic; 
thrown on live coals, it ſerves to perfume houſes, &&c. 
RENGARIANS, a religious ſet who adhered to the opi- 
nions of Berengarius, archdeacon of Anjou, who oppoſed the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation and the real preſence, a conſi- 
gerable time before Luther. : ; : 
He is further charged by the Romaniſts with decrying mar- 
riage, and maintaining the common uſe of all ſorts of wo- 
men, and aſſerting infant-baptiſm of no effect. 
His followers were divided on the head of the euchariſt : 
Though they all agreed that the bread and wine were not eſ- 


ſentially changed, yet ſome allowed that the body and blood} 


of Chriſt were contained in them, though concealed under 
in impanation, which was the opinion of Berengarius him- 
felf : others denied any change at all, and reſolved the whole 
into figure ; others again allowed a change in part; and o- 
hers an entire change, with this reſtriction, that to thoſe who 
preſented themſelves unworthily it was changed back again. 

BERENICE's hair, coma BERENICES. See COMA. 

BMERGAMOT, gives the denomination to a kind of eſſence, 
drawn from a fruit, produced by ingrafting the lemon-tree on 
the bergamot pear-ſtock. It is no more than the oily fluid of 
theſe lemons expreſſed by the fingers. See ESSENCE, c. 
There is likewiſe a kind of ſnuff of the ſame name, which is 
only clean 1 with a little of the eſſence rubbed into it 
See Snuff, c. | 

BERGHMOT *, or BERGHMOTE, vulgarly BARMOTE, a 
court held on a hill for deciding pleas and controverſies a- 

mong the Derbyſhire miners. 

* 'The word is formed from the Saxon berg, mons ; and mote, con- 
ventus, aſſembly or meeting. 

BERLIN, a ſort of vehicle, of the chariot-kind, much uſed 
of late ; taking its name from the city Berlin in Germa- 
ny : though ſome attribute the invention of it to the I- 
talians, and derive the word from berliua, a name given by 
them to a ſort of ſtage, whereon perſons are expoſed to pub- 
lic ſhame. | | 
The berlin is a very convenient machine to travel in, being 
lighter, and leſs apt to be overturned, than a chariot.---T he 
body of it is hung high on ſhafts by leathern braces ; there 
being a kind of ſtirrup or footſtool for the conveniency of 
getting into it: inſtead of ſide- Windows, there are skreens 
to let down in bad weather, and draw up in good. 

BERME, in fortification, a ſmall ſpace of ground, four or 
five foot wide, left without the rampart, between its foot 
and the fide of the moat; to receive the carth that rolls down 
* the rampart, and prevent its falling into and filling up 

moat. 
Sometimes, for more ſecurity, the berme is palliſaded. 

BERNARDINS, or BERNARDITES, the name of a religious 
order extended over great part of Europe; being an improve- 
ment on the order of St. Benedict, firſt made by Robert, ab- 
dot de Moleme ; and further reformed by St. Bernard, abbot 
de Clervaux, whence they take their name. 

Their uſual habit is a white gown, with a black ſcapulary ; 


into ambuſcades of enemies, excited cou 


B E Z 


| The propecties of the bery were very wonderful in the opi- 


nion of the ancient naturaliſts: it kept people from fallin 
| e in the fearful, 
cured diſeaſes of the eyes and ſtomach.---It does none of theſe 
things now ; becauſe people are not ſimple enough to believe 
it has the virtue todothem. . | 
BES, or Bxssis, an ancient Roman weight, containing two 
thirds of the ar; that is, eight anciæ. See the article As. 
BESANT, Bxzaxr, BisanT, or ByzanT, a ſort of coin ſtruck 
at Byzantium, in the time of the Chriſtian emperors. See 
Com and Monty. = oy 
The beſaxt was pure gold, or twenty-four carats fine: but 
its value is not well agreed on. . 
Hence alſo the gold offered by the king at the altar, on feſti- 
vals is ſtill called beſant, or biſant. 
BESSIS. See the article Bs. lad vt: 


: 


BESTIARII, among the ancient Romans, thoſe who were 


hired to combate with beaſts, or were expoſed to them, by 
ſentence of law. 603 37 (11; N 

We uſually diſtinguiſh two kinds of beſtiarii: the firſt were 
thoſe condemned to the beaſts ; either as being enemies taken 
priſoners, or as being ſlaves, and guilty of ſome enormous 
crime.---Theſe were all expoſed naked, and without defence 
to the beaſts; nor did it aught avail to conquer and kill the 


| beaſt, freſh ones being continually let looſe on them, till they 


were dead.---But it ſeldom happened that two were required 
for the ſame man ; on the contrary, one beaſt frequently diſ- 
patched ſeveral men, Cicero mentions a lion, which alone 
diſpatched two hundred beftiarii. ---T hoſe who ſueceeded the 
firſt were called £:Þex, and the laſt «amr; among the Ro- 
mans, | "Rey See MERIDIANI, GLADIATOR, AMPHITHE- 
ATRE, Sc. | | 
The Chriſtians were heftiari; of this kind, even ſome of them 
who were Roman citizens ; though it was the legal right of 
ſuch to be exempt from it. | * £13 
The fecond kind of beſtiarii, Seneca obſerves, conſiſted of 
young men, who, to become expert in managing their arms, 
fought ſometimes againſt beaſts, and ſometimes againſt one 
another; and of bravo's, who, to ſhew their courage and 
_ dexterity, expoſed themſelves to this dangerous combat. Au- 
guſtus encouraged this practice in young men of the firſt 
rank; Nero expoſed himſelf to it; and it was for the killing 
beaſts in the amphitheatre, that Commodus acquired the title 
of the Roman Hercules. | 
Vigenere to theſe adds two kinds of beſtiarii more: the firſt 
were thoſe who made a trade of it, and — 7 for money; 
the ſecond was where ſeveral beſtiarii armed, were let looſe 
at once againſt a number of bealts. | 
BEVEL, in maſonry, and among joiners, a kind of ſquare, 
one leg whereof is frequently (ſtraight, and the other crooked, 
according to the ſweep of an arch or vault ; being withal 
moveable, on a point, or centre, ſo that it may beſet to any 
angle. See SQUARE. 
The make and uſe of the bevel are pretty much the ſame as 
thoſe of the common ſquare and mitre, except that theſe latter 
are fixed; the firſt at an angle of ninety degrees, and the ſe- 
cond at forty-five ; whereas the bevel being moveable, may, 
in ſome meaſure, ſupply the office of both, and yet, which it 
is chiefly intended for, ſupply the deficiencies of both, ſerv- 
ing to ſet off, or transfer, angles either greater or leſs than 
ninety or forty-five degrees. Sec MITRE, Fc. 
BEVEL-angle is uſed among the workmen, to denote any other 


| 


angle but thoſe of ninety or forty-five degrees. See ANGLE. 


but when they officiate, they put on a large white coul with | BEVILE”, in heraldry, denotes a thing broken, or opening like 


freat ſleeves, and a hood of the ſame colour. 
he Bernardins differ very little from the Ciſtercians. They 


had their origin. towards the beginning of the twelfth cen- B 


tury, See CISTERSIAN. 

BERRY, bacca, a grain, fruit, or ſeed, produced by ſeveral 
trees and ſhrubs, thence called bacciferons, for the conſerva- 
ton, and re- production of their kind. See BaccirkRous. 

erries are of various ſizes, forms, properties, and uſes, ac- 
ning to the plants whereon they grow.---Some are uſed 
u medicine, as juniper-berries, buckthorn-berries, &c. --- O- 


in dying, as French or yellow berries, &c. See JUx1-| 


2% * See alſo GRaiN, and SEED. 
* 
8 d See the articles 2 
RYL, or BERVLIL, Bypvaacs, in the ancient phyſiology, de- 
LO a tranſparent ſtone, or gem, brought from India, of a 
— pale green colour; inſomuch that ſome have repre- 
ated it as of two colours, the one green, the other pale. 
22 of the ancients is the ſame with what in latter 
— has been denominated aqua marina, by reaſon of its 
Lure * * ones Fr A PAIRING. 
ers from the chryſob which is ſomewhat pa- 

tun pres more of the ellow : and from the cbryſo- 
. Which partakes more of the green. | 
this a dors take the beryi to be the diamond of the ancients : 
ke « — the ableſt modern jewellers ſometimes miſ- 
Th the ne. or the other. | 

is lometimes found in pieces large enough to form 
= Jules. It is ſaid, there are many hen in ambaya, 


You tb Pegu, and Ceylon. 


| 


| 


a carpenters rule. Thus he beareth argent a chief bevi/e vert, 
by the name of Beverlis.— See Tab. Herald fig. 8. 
EY, or Be6, denotes a governour of a country, or town in 
the Turkiſh empire. 
The Turks write the word begh, or bek, but pronounce it 
bey: properly it ſignifies lord, but is particularly applied to a 
lord of a banner, whom in the ſame language they call ſax- 
giakbeg, or bey; ſangiak, which among them fignifies banner, 
or Renterd, being the badge of him who commands in a con- 
ſiderable place of ſome province, having under him a confide- 
rable number of Spahi's, or horſe. 1 
Each province in Turkey is divided into ſeven of theſe ſan- 
giaks, or banners, each of which qualifies a bey; and theſe 
are all commanded by the governour of the province, whom 
they alſo call beghiler-beghi, or beyler-bey, i. e. lord of the lords 
or beys of the province. See BEGLERBEG. 
Theſe bey; are in a great meaſure the ſame that bannerets for- 
merly were in England. See BANNERET. 
BEZAN T. See the article BESANT. +. 4 
BEZOAR *, or BzzoaRD, primarily denotes an antidote, or 
counter-poiſon. See ANTIDOTE. x 
* The Word is formed from the Perfian pa-zabar, which de- 
notes the ſame ; pa, ſignifying, againſt ; and xabar, poiſon. 
In which ſenſe the name is applied to divers chymical compo- 
ſitions of that intention; as, mineral, ſolar, and j ovial bezoards. 
See BEZOARDICUM. : 
Some have alſo given the appellation animal bezoard, to 2 
powder made of the heart and liver of vipers, pulverized 9 
gether. See VIPER. # 


BRZ OAR, or BEZOARD, in a more. proper ſenſe, denotes a 
31748 medicinal 
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Oriental BEZOAR is in the moſt eſteem, and is brought from 


mal uſes to brouze, are uſually found in the middle of it and 
5 . 7 to be the baſis on which it is formed. | 


OccidemalBEZOAR is heavier, more brittle, of a dirtier green 


German 


Flog or Boar BEZZ O AR, called by the Dutch, pedro de porco, 


world againſt poiſons, as on account of its being ſovereign in | 
the cure of the mardoxi, a diſeaſe they are very liable to, and 


B. E Z 


medicinal ſtone, brought from the eaſt or weſt Indies, com- 
pon of ſeveral coats laid one over another, generated in the 

omach of an animal of the goat kind, and efteemed a pow - 
erful antidote and cardiac.---Or, it may be defined, a ſtony 


e 
fubſtance, taken out of the ſtomach of ſome animal, com- Porcupine and Monkey 


poſed of ſeveral coats or laminz, like an onion, and endued 
with a power of reſiſting poiſon. See COUNTERPOISON, | 
This is ſometimes alſo called the trace bezoar; and is of two 
kinds, oriental and occidental. 


ſeveral parts of the Eaſt-Indies, chiefly Golconda, and Ca- 
nanor : it is there found mingled with the dung of an ani- 
mal of the goat-kind called pa⁊ an; in the belly whereof this 
ſtone is found.---T he buds of a certain ſhrub which the ani- 


e bezoar ordinarily grows of the bigneſs of an acorn, ſome- 
times of that of a pigeon's egg: it is compoſed of ſeveral 
ſhining skins, or coats, like an onion, ſometimes of a blood- 
colour, ſometimes a pale yellow, a browniſh red, and honey- 

olour.---The number of 4ezoars produced by each animal 
is various, ſome yielding one, two, &«c. to fix, and others 
none at all. | 
The larger the ſtone, the more valuable it is held ; its price 
increaſing like that of the diamond.---A ſtone of one ounce 
is ſold in the Indies for 100 franks, and one of four ounces 
for 2000 livres. | 
Oriental bezoar muſt be choſe gloſſy, of a ſmell like that of 
ambergreeſe, ſmooth to the touch, and in large pieces; its 
figure is indifferent, its colour uſually olive. 

ezoar is eaſily ſophiſticated, and the deceit as eaſily diſco- 
vered. The methods of proving it are, 1/, to ſteep it three 


or four hours in lukewarm water; if the water be not tin-} 


ged, nor the bezoar loſe of its weight, it is pure. 24h, To 
try it with a ſharp, red-hot iron; if it enters the ſtone, and 
the heat makes it fry and ſhrivel, it is factitious. 3dly, To 
rub it over a paper ſmeared with chalk, or quick-lime ; if it 
leave a yellow teint on the former, or a green one on the 
latter, it is good. 

Bezoar is given in vertigo's, epilepſies, palpitations of the 
heart, jaundice, colic, and ſo many other diſeaſes, that were 
its real virtues anſwerable to its reputed ones, it were doubt- 
leſs a panacea. Indeed, its rarity, and the peculiar manner of 


its formation, have, perhaps, contributed as much to its re- 


putation, as any intrinſic worth. At preſent it begins to be 


prized leſs, and a great many able phyſicians diſcard it, as of 
no uſe or efficacy at all. 


colour, leſs gloſſy, and generally held much inferior in vir- 
tue to the oriental kind. It is found in the belly of ſeveral 
animals, eſpecially in Peru ; as the guanaco's, jacho's, vi- 
cunna's, and taragua's ; the bezoar of which laſt is the moſt 
eſteemed, this animal being much like the goat that produ- 
ces the oriental.----But that of the firſt is more common, 


vi. the guanaco's a creature about the ſize of a horſe, by 


ſome deſcribed as of a ſpecies between a camel and a wild 


oat. |; 
In ſome, this ſtone is of the bigneſs of a nut, in others of a 

ullet's egg : in ſomeitis oval, in others flat, in others round ; 
it is uſually of an aſh-colour, ſometimes dusky ; and formed 
of ſcales, like the oriental, but much thicker : it is ſmooth 
and even without fide, but when broke, looks as if it had 
been ſublimated, by reaſon of the little ſhining needles where- 
of it ous to be compoſed. | 

EZOAR, Which ſome call cow's egg, is ſaid to be found 

in the ſtomach of certain cows, but more frequently in that of 
the chamois, a ſort of rupicapra, or wild goat. See SHAMMY. 
Theſe bezoars are ſuppoſed to be nothing elſe but the hair 


of thoſe animals, which being occaſionally licked off by the 


tongue, is ſwallowed down, and being impregnated with the 
ſaliva, c. is condenſed into balls. 


Some of them weigh 18 ounces, but they are not much e-| 


ſteemed, though they are uſed in ſome medicines, and by the 
ainters in miniature, to make a yellow colour. 
ſides theſe three kinds of bevor which the ſhops afford, 
there are three other kinds much rarer, viz. the 


and by the Portugueſe, who firſt brought it into Europe, pe- 
dro de vaparis, found in the gall-bladder of a boar in the 
Eaſt-Indies. 

In figure and ſize it reſembles a filbert, though more irregu- 
lar; its colour not fixed, but moſt commonly white with a 
teint of blue ; it is ſmooth and ſhining; and is valued at ten 
times its weight in gold. 

The Indians attribute infinite virtues to this bezoar : they call 
it maſticade ſobo, and prefer it to the goat-bezoar ; not ſo much 
on account of its being ſuppoſed the beſt preſervative in the 


which is not leſs dangerous than the plague in Europe. 
Other properties, which they aſcribe to it, are, that it is admi- 
rable againſt malignant fevers, ſmall-pox, and moſt diſeaſes 


BEZOARDICUM Forziale, or BEZOAR of Jupiter, is 4 regulus 


To uſe it they infuſe it in water. or wine, till 


it has 
nicated a little bitterneſs to it. To facilitate the infuſion. 7”; 
at the ſame time & whe — ſo precions a ſtone, they uſually 


ſet it in a gold c . with holes. 
EZOARS only differ from th 
hog, in that they are found in the gall-bladders of a eden 
| unleſs we ſay with Tavernier, that thefe two, which he call; 
Malacca-ſtones, are not taken from the gall-bladders, but fro 
| the heads of the monkey and poreupine ; and that they are del 
* - Sq 1 of Malacca, that they never part 
wit m, unlefs as prefents to ambaſſadors. or 
inces of the eaſt. 5 n 
me add, that they are likewiſe found in Siam.---Indeed, the 
8 and properties of theſe three bexoart are ſo nen 1 
| kin, that it ĩs more than probable, they are all the ſame ſtone un- 
der three different names. 
BEZOARDICUM Minerale, or Mineral PEZOAR, is a pte- 
paration of antimony corrected with ſpirit of nitre, and (of. 
| tened by repeated lotions, which carry off the purgative virtue 
| and ſubſtitute adiaphoretic one; dy which it promotes ſweat, 
like the native ſtone of that name. 


made by melting three ounces of regulus of antimony and 

two of block-tin, which, powderea and mixed with fix oun- 

ces of Corrofive ſublimate, and diſtilled off in a kind of but- 

ter, and that diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, and the ſolution dil- 

tilled three times; the bezoar remaining at bottom is to be 

| powdered waſhed, and mingled with ſpirit of wine, till it 

| grows inſipid. 

BEZOARDICUM Lwnale or of Silver, is made by mixing recti- 
fied butter of antimony with fine ſilver, diſſolved in ſpitit of 

— upon which a powder falls to the bottom, which is the 
ZOAT. 

BEzoARDICUM Martiale, is a diſſolution of crocus martis by 

| reverberation in butter of antimony, with ſpirit of nitre pour- 
ed on it. commended by ſome againſt hyſterical, hypochon- 

driacal, and iQterical diſorders. 

BIBERE ad pimnas. See the article PixxAs. 

BIBITORY Mmxſcle. See AbpucExs Ocul:. 

BIBLE, a book, by way of eminence ſo called, containing the 
ſcriptures, i. e. the writings of the old and new teſtament, 
Bibles are diſtinguiſhed, according to their language, into Hc- 
brew, Greek, Latin, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Cophtic, Cc. 
Some account of each whereof, and their ſeveral editions, 

c. we ſhall here ſubjoin. 
Hebrew BinLEs, are either manuſcript, or printed. The belt 
manuſcript bibles are thoſe copied by the Jews of Spain. T hole 
copied by the Jews of Germany are leſs exact, but more com- 
mon. The two kinds are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from each o- 
ther; the former being in beautiful characters, like the He- 
brew bibles of Bomberg, Stephens and Plantin ; the latterin 
characters like thoſe of Munſter and Gryphius. F. Simon ob- 
ſerves, that the oldeſt manuſcript Hebrew bibles are not above 6 
or 700 years old; nor does Rabbi Menaham, who quotes 2 
vaſt number of them, pretend any of them exceed 600 years. 
The molt ancient printed Hebrew bibles are thoſe publiſhed by 
the Jews of Italy, eſpecially of Peſaro and Breſſe. Thoſe of 
Portugal alſo printed ſome parts of the $;ble at Lisbon, before 
their expulſion. This may be obſerved in the general, that 
the beſt Hebrew bibles are thoſe printed under the inſpection 
of the Jews ; there being ſo many minutiæ to be obſerved, 
that it is ſcarce poſſible for any other to ſucceed in it. . 
In the beginning of the ſixth century Dan. Bomberg printed ſe- 
veral Hebrew bibles in folio and quarto at Venice, molt of which 
are eſteemed both by the Jews and Chriſtians : the firlt in 
1517, which is the leaſt exact, and generally goes by —_ 
of Felix Pratenſis, the perſon who reviſed it: the ſecon = 
I526, with the maſſora and the commentaries of ſeveral r 4 
bins and a Hebrew preface by Rabbi J. Bencha — 
1548, the ſame Bomberg printed the folio bible of 2 1 
chajim, which is the belt and moſt perfect of them all: — 
diſtinguiſhed from the firſt of the ſame rabbi, * 5 
ment of Rabbi D. Kimchi on the chronicles, which 1s — 
in the preceding. From this edition it was, that * 
the father, printed his rabbinical Hebrew bi le ok 1 
1618; but in this are ſeveral faults, eſpecially in . 
mentaries of the rabbins, where that learned _ — 
ſome places that were againſt the Chriſtians.--- In 4 _ 
ear appeared at Venice a new edition of the —_— 
ible by Leo of Modena, a rabbin of that city, — ulche 
tended to have corrected a great number of tau! TD he 
former edition ; but, befides that it is much inferio 3 
other Hebrew bibles of Venice, with regard to Pape i 
int, i hands of the inquiiitor>, 
print, it has paſſed through the han —— 
who have altered many paſſages in the commen 


4 . c. 
the beauty of the characters; but 15 Very incorre 
tin alſo — ſeveral beautiful Heby 


i Iſrael, 3 
| i F 1566, in 4to. Mannaſſeh Ben 
— Parc — — publified two editions of the He- 


| . . $ vo | 
am, the one in 4to, the other in ©. 
Ro 1 and for that reaſon is comm ious 


of women not with child; experience ſhewing that it pro- 
motes abortion in thoſe who ule it indiſcreetly. 


1 new 
for the reader. In 1634» R. Jac. Lombroſo publiſhed bet — 
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gt Venice, with ſmall literal notes at the bot- 
edition th 5: wy where he explains the Hebrew words by 
_ *h card This bible is much eſteemed by the Jews at 
5 ſtantinople: in the text they have diſtinguiſhed between 
4s where the point camets is to be with a camets- 
— that is by an o and not 7. . 

1 the editions of the Hebrew bible in Byo, the m u- 
| and correct are the two of Jo. Athias, a Jew of Am- 
ciful The firſt of 1661, is the 22 but that of 
2. moſt exact: that however, publiſhed ſince at 
1 rdam by Vander Hooght in 1705, is preferable to any 


of hed... three Hebraiſing Proteſtants engaged themſelves 
* In ubliſhing the Hebrew bible, viz. Clodius, 
no ki. and Optins.— Clodius's edition was publiſhed at 
leuten in 1677, in 4to. At the bottom of the page it 
the various readings of the former editions ; but the au- 
— does not appear ſufficiently verſed in the accenting, eſ- 
— ly in the poetical books: beſides, that not being pub- 
Fed Ander his eye, many faults have crept in.— I hat of 
Jablonski in 1699, in 4to, at Berlin, is very beautiful as to 
and print : but, though the editor pretends he made uſe 
ke editions of Athias, and Clodius, ſome criticks find it 
{-arce in any thing different from the = edition of Bomberg. 
That of Optius is alſo in 4to, at Keil in 1709; the character 
5 large and good, but the paper bad: It is done with a great 
40 of care; but the editor made uſe of no manuſcripts but 
hoſe of the German libraries; neglecting the French ones, 
which is an omiſſion common to all three.--- They have this 
xrantage however, that beſides the diviſions uſed by the 
Jews, both general and particular, into paraskes and peſukim, 
they have alſo thoſe of the Chriſtians, or of the Latin bibles, 
into chapters and verſes ; the keri ketib, or various readings, 
Latin ſummaries, Sc. which make them of conſiderable 
uſe, with reſpe& to the Latin editions and the concor- 


es. : : 

Re file bible of R. Stephens in 16to, is much prized for 
the beauty of the character. Care, however, muſt be taken; 
there being another edition of Geneva, exceedingly like it, 
excepting, that the print is worſe, and the text J. $ correct. 
"Th theſe may be added ſome other Hebrew bibles without 

its, in $vo and 24to, which are much coveted by the 
Pay not that they are more exact, but more portable 
than the reſt, and are uſed in their ſynagogues and ſchools : 
of theſe there are two beautiful editions, the one of Plantin 
in $0, with two columns, and the other in 24to, reprinted 
by Raphalengius at Leiden, in 1610. There is alſo an edi- 
tion of them by Laurens at Amſterdam, in 1631, in a larger 
character; another in 12mo at Frankfort, in 1694, full of 
faults, with a preface of M. Leuſden at the head of it. 
Greek BiBLES.--- There are a great number of editions of the 
bible in Greek; but they may be all reduced to three or 
four principal ones, viz. that of Complutum, or Alcala de 
Henares, that of Venice, that of Rome, and that of Ox- 
ford. The firſt was publiſhed in 1515 by Cardinal Ximenes, 
ad inſerted in the Polyglot bible, uſually called the Complu- 
tenſian bible : this edition is not juſt, the Greek of the 2 
being altered in many places according to the Hebrew text. It 
ts however been reprinted in the Polyglot hib le of Antwerp, 
in that of Paris, and in the 4to bibie commonly called bible of 
Vale. See POLYGLOT. 
The ſecond Greek bible is that of Venice in 1518. Here the 
Greek text of the Septuagint is reprinted juſt as it ſtood in 
de manuſcript, full of faults of the copiſts, but eaſily amend- 
u. — This edition has been reprinted at Strasburg, Baſil, Frank- 
and other places, with ſome alterations to bring it nea- 
er the Hebrew. The moſt commodious is that of Frank- 


ifferent interpretations of the old Greek tranſlators : the 
uthor of this collection has not added his name; but it is 
commonly aſcribed to Junius. 
The third Greek bible is that of Rome in 1587, with Greek 
ſcholia collected from the manuſcripts in the Roman libraries 
7 ret. Morin, This fine edition has been reprinted at Paris 
rh ps by J. Morin, prieſt of the oratory, who has added 
tranſlation, which in the Roman was printed ſe- 
ly, with ſcholia.--- The Greek edition of Rome has 
reprinted in the Polyglot Bible of London; to which 
ve added, at bottom, the various readings of the Alexandrian 
A This has been alſo reprinted in England in 4to 
likes 2 with ſome alterations. It has been again pub- 
—＋ Eraneker in 1709, by Bos, who has added all the va- 
The — he could find. 


; there being added to this, little ſcholia, where are ſhewn] 


a BIB 


Latin BinLESs, how numerous ſoever, may be all reduced to 
three claſſes, viz. the ancient vulgate, tranſlated from the 
Greek ſeptuagint : the modern vulgare, 1 1 part of 


which is done from the Hebrew text; the wew Latin 
tranſlations, done alſo from the Hebrew text in the 16th cen- 
tury.— We have nothing remaining of the ancient vulgate 
uſed in the primitive times in the Weſtern churches, but the 
Pſalms, Wiſdom, and Eccleſiaſtes. Nobilius has endeavoured 
to retrieve it from the works of the ancient Latin fathers ; but 
it was impoſſible to do it exactly, in regard moſt of the fathers 
did not keep cloſe to it in their citations. See VULGATE. 
As to the modern vulgate, there are a vaſt number of editions 
very different from each other. Cardinal Ximenes has inſerted 
one in the bible of Complutum, corrected and altered in many 
places. R. Stephens, and the doctors of Louvain, have 
taken a world of pains in correcting the modern vulgate. 
The beſt edition of Stephens's Lats Bible is that of 1540, re- 
printed in 1545; in which are added, on the margin, the 
various readings of ſeveral Latin manuſcripts, which he had 
conſulted. e doQtors of Louyain reviſed the modern yul- 
gate after R. Stephens; and added the various readings of ſe- 
veral Latin manuſcripts. The beſt of the Louvain editions 
are thoſe, at the end of which are added the critical notes of 
Francis Lucas of Bruges. 
All theſe reformations of the Latis bible were made before 
the time of Pope Sixtus V. and Clement VIII. Since which, 
ple have not dared to make asf alterations, excepting 
in comments, and ſeparate notes. The correction of Cle- 
ment VIII, in 1592, is now the ſtandard throughout all the 
Roman churches : that pontiff made two reformations ; but 
it is the firſt of them that is followed. From this the 6ibles 
of Plantin were done, and from thoſe of Plantin all the reſt ; 
ſo that the common bible, have none of the after-correQtions 
of the ſame Clement VIII. It is a heavy charge that lies 
on the editions of pope Clement, viz. that they have ſome 
new texts added, and many old ones altered, to counte- 
nance and confirm what they call the Catholic doctrine: 
witneſs that celebrated paſſage of St. John, tres ſunt, &c. See 
VULGATE. 
There are a great number of Latin bibles of the third claſs, 
comprehending the verſions from the originals of the ſacred 
books made within theſe 200 years.---The firſt is that of Santes 
Pagninus, a Dominican, printed at Lions in qto, in 1528, much 
eſteemed by the Jews. This the author improved in a ſecond 
edition. In 1542, there was a beautiful edition of the ſame 
at Lions in folio, with ſcholia, publiſhed under the name of 
Michael Villanovanus, /. e. Michael Servetus, author of the 
ſcholia, Thoſe of Zurich have likewiſe publiſhed an edition 
of Pagninus's Bible in 4to. And R. Stephens reprinted it in 
folio, with the vulgate, in 1557, pretending to give it more 
correct than in the former editions. There is alſo another 
edition of 1586, in four columns, under the name of V atable : 
And we find it again in the Hamburgh edition of the bible in 
four languages. 
In the number of Latis bibles is alſo uſually ranked the ver- 
ſion of the ſame Pagninus corrected, or rather rendered lite- 
ral, by Arias Montanus ; which correction being approved 
of by the doctors of Louvain, c. was inſerted in the Poly- 
lot bible of Philip II. and ſince in that of London. There 
ave been various editions of it in folio, 4to, and $vo; to 
which have been added the Hebrew text of the old teſtament, 
and the Greek of the new. The beſt of them all is the firſt, 
which is in folio, 1571. 

Since the reformation, there have been ſeveral Latin verſions 
of the bible from the originals, by Proteſtants. The moſt e- 
ſteemed are thoſe of Munſter, Juda, Caſtalio, and T re- 
mellius : the three laſt whereof have been reprinted yarious 
times.---Caſtalio's fine Latin pleaſes moſt people; but there 
are ſome who think it too much affected : the beſt edition 
thereof is that in 1573. Leo Juda's verſion, altered a little 
by the divines of Salamanca, was added to the ancient Latin 
edition, as publiſhed by R. Stephens with notes, under the 
name of Vatable. That of Junius and Tremellins is pre- 
ferred, eſpecially by the Calviniſts, and has undergone a 

reat . — of editions. 
One may add a fourth claſs of Latin bibles, comprehendi 
the Vulgate edition cortected from the originals. The bible 
| of Ifidorus Clarius is of this number: that author not being 
contented with reſtoring the ancient Latin- copy, has cor- 
rected the tranſlator in a great number of places, which he 
thought ill rendered. Some Proteſtants have followed the 
ſame method; and among others, Andrew and Luke Oſi- 
ander, who have each publiſhed a new edition of the Vul- 


th Greek bible is that done from the Alexandrian 
the pip, begun at Oxford by Dr. Grabe in 1707. In this 
ſach , adrian manuſcript is not printed ſuch as it is, but 
nn © was thought it ſhould de. 5. e. it is altered where- 
ferted 6, Pested any fault of the copiſts, or any word in- 
of mere any particular diale& : this, ſome think a piece 
Would 1, ers a fault; ing that the manuſcript 
* — given abſolutely and entirely of itſelf, and 
Rotes. Lee 


% 


e, corrected from the originals. 

Oriental B1BLES.--- At the head of the Oriental verſions of 
the bible muſt be placed the Samaritan; as being the moſt 
ancient of all admitting no more for holy ſcripture but 
the Pentateuch, or five books of Moſes.--- This tranſlation is 


made from the Samaritan Hebrew text, which is a little dif- 


ferent from the Hebrew text of the Jews. This verſion has 
never been printed alone; nor any where but in the Poly- 


es, as to the readings, have been thrown _ the | 


glots of London and Paris. See SAMARITAN, and PEXTA-, 
Tuck. | : 


Chaldee 


BIC 


Chaldee BiBLES are only the gloſſes or expoſitions made by 
the Jews in the time when they ſpake the Chaldee tongue. 
Theſe they call by the name of Targimim, or paraphraſes, 
as not being any ſtri& verſions of the ſcripture. They have 
been inſerted entire in the large Hebrew 5:bles of Venice and 
Baſil; but are read more commediouſly in the Polyglots, 
being there attended with a Latin tranſlation. See TarGuM. 

Syriac BinLEs.---In the year 1562, Widmanſtadius printed the 
whole New Teſtament in Syriac at Vienna, in a beautiful 
character: After him there were ſeveral other editions; and 
it was inſerted in the bible of Philip II. with a Latin tranſla- 
tion. Gabriel Sionita alſo publiſhed a beautiful Syriac edition 
of the Pſalms at Paris in 1525, with a Latin interpretation. 
The whole bible is printed in Syriac in the Polyglots of Lon- 
don and Paris. 

Arabic B1BLES.--*In the year 1516 Aug. Juſtinian, biſhop of 
Nebio, printed at Genoa an Arabic verſion of the Pſalter, 
with the Lebrew text and Chaldee paraphraſe, adding Latin in- 
terpretations. T hereare alſo Arabic verſions of the whole ſcrip- 
tures in the Polyglots of London and Paris; and we have an 
edition of the Old Teſtament entire, printed at Rome in 1671, 
by order of the congregation de propaganda fide; but it is of 
little eſteem, as having been altered agrceably to the Vulgate 
edition The Arabic bibles among us, are not the ſame with 
thoſe uſed by the Chriſtians in the Eaſt.---Some learned men 
take the Arabic verſion of the Old Teſtament, printed in the 
Polyglots, to be that of Saadias : at leaſt in the main. Their 
reaſon is, that Aben Ezra, a great antagoniſt of Saadias, 
quotes ſome paſſages of his verſion, which are the ſame with 
thoſe in the Arabic verſion of the Polyglots; yet others are 
of opinion, that Saadias's verſion is not extant. In 1622, 
Erpenius printed an Arabic Pentateuch, called alſo the Pen- 
tateuch of Mauritania, as being made by the Jews of Bar- 
bary, and for their uſe. This verſion is very literal, and 
eſteemed 1 Gong The four Evangeliſts have alſo been 
publiſhed in Arabic, with a Latin verſion, at Rome in 1591 
folio. Theſe have been ſince reprinted in the Polyglots of 
London and Paris, with ſome little alterations of Gabricl 
Sionita. Erpenius publiſhed an Arabic New Teſtament, entire, 
as he found it in his manuſcript copy, at Leyden, in 1616. 

Cophtic BinLEs.----We have no part of the bible printed in 
Cophtic, but there are ſeveral manuſcript copies in the great 
libraries, eſpecially that of the French king. 

Athiopic BinLESs. The Ethiopians have alſo tranſlated the 
bible into their language. There have been printed ſepa- 
rately, the Pſalms, Canticles, ſome chapters of Genciis, 
Ruth, Joel, Jonah, Zephaniah, Malachi, and the New Je- 
ſtament; all which have been ſince reprinted in the Poly- 
glot of London.---For the /Ethiopic New Teſtament, which 
was firſt printed at Rome in 1548, it is a very unaccurate 
work, — is reprinted in the Engliſh Polyglot with all its 
faults, | : 

Armenian B1BLES.---There is a very ancient Armenian verſion 
of all the bible, done from the Greek of the Seventy, by 
ſome of their doctors about the time of St. Chryſoſtom. This 
was firſt printed entire in 1664, by one of their biſhops at 
Amſterdam, in 4to; with the New Teltament, in 8vo. 

Perſian B1ni.£s.---Some of the fathers ſeem to ſay, that all the 
ſcripture was formerly tranſlated into the language of the 
Perſians ; but we have nothing now remaining of the ancient 
verſion, which was, doubtleſs, done from the Septuagint. 
The Perſian Pentateuch printed in the London Polyglot is, 
doubtleſs, the work of Rabbi Jacob, a Perfian Jew. In the 
ſame Polyglot we have likewiſe the four Evangeliſts in Per- 

- fian, with a Latin tranſlation ; but this appears very modern, 

incorrect, and of little uſe. | 

Cothic BiBLES. It is generally ſaid, that Ulphilas, a Gothic 
biſhop, who lived in the fourth century, made a verſion of 
the whole bible, excepting the book of Kings, for the uſe 
of his country-men. That book he omitted, by reaſon of 
the frequent mention of the wars therein as fearing to in- 
ſpire too much of the military genius into that people. We 
have nothing remaining of this verſion, but the Four Evange- 

lifts, printed in to at Dort, in 1665, from a very ancient MS. 

Muſcovite BiBLES. An intire bible in the Sclavonic tongue 
was printed at Oſtravia in Volhinia, in the year 1581; an 
this is what we commonly call the Mxſcovite bible. It was 
printed at the expence of Con. Baſil, duke of Oſtravia, for 
the common ſervice of all Chriſtians who ſpeak the Sclavo- 
nic language, whereof the Muſcovitiſh is a dialect. 

BIBLES in the vulgar tongues are too numerous to be here re- 
hearſed. See f Simon's Critical Hiſtory, Le Long's Biblio- 
theca Sacra, and the Bibliotheca Sacra of F. Calmet, annexed 
to his dictionary of the Bible. | 

BICEPS, in anatomy, is a name common to ſeveral muſcles, 
from their having two hcads.---Such is the | 

BicEps cubiti, or hameri, a muſcle of the arm one of whoſe 
heads ariſes from the upper edge of the cavity of the head 
of the ſcapula, and is round and tendinous, and incloſed in 
the channel in the head of the humerus : the other ariſin 


from the proceſſus coracoides, is broad and tendinous : and | 


Biceys externus, called alſo 
BICEPS tibie, or femoris, a mu 


other from the lower part of the femur; 


BIDENT AL 


BIGA®, a chariot for racing, drawn by two horlzs a-brealt. 


BIGAMY, a double marriage, or the poſſeſſing of two wives 


Bis Au, in the canon law, is alſo where a perſon either mar- 


BIGNESS. See the article MAGNITUDE. 


BILARIUS porus, 


both unite about the middle and fore-part of the arm, and | 
make one belly, which is inſerted by a ſtrong and round 
tendon into the tuberolity at the upper end of the ra- 


BIL 


dius.---See Tab. | 

5 n+ 74 Auat (Myol.) Hg. 1. u. 24. fig. 2. . 20. fy 
ome of the fibres of the tendon form a ! nd ch. 

neuroſis, which covers all the muſcles of the n 


gers externally.—-Care ought to be taken in Ne fin- 


ettin 
to the length of the 6%.” 
e, with the brachizu; — 


not to cut a-croſs, but accordin 
of this aponeuroſis. This muſc 
nus, bends the arm. 


82 See GEMELLUs, 


cle of the leg wit 
the one coming from the tuberoſity of the ch lag g 
| wr; both which joi 
together, and arc inſerted by one tendon into the ſuperiour 
external part of the perone.---Its uſe is to help to bend — 
tibia, and is likewiſe employed in turning the leg, t a 
with the foot and toes, outward, when we fit 3 
Tab. Anat. * ret fig. 6. 1. 40. e 
8, prieſts among the ancient Romans inſti. 
tuted for the performance of the ceremonies of a bidental. | 
The bidentales conſtituted a college or decury, who had the 
ſervice and procuration, or interpretation of thunder — 
lightning. Sec THUNDER, e. 
he firſt and principal part of their office was, the facrificin 
a ſheep of two years old, which in their language was called 
bidens, as having only two teeth one on each ſſde; or rather 
from bidennis, anciently written for biennis, two years old. 


The word ought rather to be written bige, in the plural . 
F. 4. bijuge, two horſes being joined nin, Mey or "-"þ 
Bige, itand contradiſtinguiſhed trom trigæ, quadrige, &c 
See Tie and QUADRIGA, . 
Bige are of a very ancient ſtanding: all the heroes in Ho- 


mer, Heſiod, Virgil, &c. fought in them. 


at the ſame time. See MARRIͤACE, c. 
Among the ancient Romans, thoſe convicted of bigamy were 
branded with a note of ignominy ; and in France, were an- 
ciently puniſhed with death. See PoLyGawy. 
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ries two women ſucceſſively; or only marries one woman 
who had been married before.---Each of which the canoniſts 
account impediments to be a clerk, or to hold a biſhopric 
without a A N : A point of diſcipline founded on that 
of St. Paul, Let a biſhop be the husband of one wife. 

Bigamy they make of two kinds real, as where the party 
actually marries twice and interpretatide, where he marties 
a widow, or a woman debauched before, which is eſteemed 
a kind of ſecond marriage. 

Here, F, Doucine diſtinguiſhes, and obſerves, that Irenzus 
having been married twice, muſt in this ſenſe have been 
guilty of b;gamy, and therefore made biſhop of Tyre contre 
ry to the canons. He therefore thinks with St. Jerom, Or. 
that thoſe only who married two wives after baptiſm, came 
under the incapacity of 4;gamy : but St. Ambroſe, Augullin, 
c are exprels, that it is bigamy, whether the firſt wife were 
married before, or after baptiſm. 

The Romaniſts make a third kind of bigamy, by interpret: 
tion; as, when a perſon in holy orders, or that has taken 
on him ſome monaſtic order, marries.---This the biſhop can 
diſpenſe withal, at leaſt on ſome occaſions. 

There is alſo a kind of ſpiritzal bigamy ; as, when a perſon 
holds two incompatible benefices, v. gr. two biſhoprics, tuo 
vicarages, two canonries ſub eodem tecto, Fc. 
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BIGOT?, a perſon fooliſhly obſtinate, or perverſely weddes | 
to an opinion. 
N The word comes from the German 600, and Gott, 
Engliſh by Ged. | 
Camden — that the Normans were firſt called 6g" 
on occaſion of their duke Rollo, who receiving Gilla, daugh- 
ter of king Charles, in marriage, and with her the 8 
ture of the dukedom, refuſed to kiſs the king's foot in to " 
of ſubje&ion, unleſs he would hold it out tor that purp© 8 
and being urged to it by thoſe preſent, anſwered 2 
by God; whereupon the king turning about, called him , 
which name paſſed from him to his people. ** 
BiL AR pore, Or hepatic duct, a conl! 
able appendage of the liver, formed from the * 4 
a multitude of ſinall ramifications ſpringing from the 8 _—_ 
of the liver, which unite into ſeveral trunks equal in mag : 
tude to the branches of the hepatic arteries ; and 22 
them branch for branch through the whole 3 p 
liver; being wrapped up in the ſame capſula with - _ 
ta.---Gee Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) Hg. 5. lit. F. See alſo — 5 
Theſe branches are about the ſize of a wheat-ſtraw, the 1 
geſt large enough to admit the little finger; and are di wr o 
able from the porta by their contents, bein 2 — 
bile. Beſides the capfula common to the e and t oF — 
each has a thick white coat proper to itſelf, like the 


f an artery. 8 
— won) ide of the liver the ſeveral mg de 
meet, and form one trunk, or channel, properly — 
bilary pore, about the bigneſs of a gooſe-quill, — * 4 — 
ing about two inches, meets W the cyſtic duct, al her 


or the 
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gLDGE, eadth of that part which ſhe reſts on, when the is 


ACE 


ALE, BiLis, a yellow, bitter juice, ſeparated from the blood 


. the baſis is phlegm. | 
; The uſe and effect of the bile is, by mixing with the chyle 
and the fæces, to attenuate, reſolve, abſterge, and ſtimulate 


d 5, re-enter the meſaraic veins, and mixing with the 


than 
vet. 1, Kerement, for which they could not find any uſe. 


BIL 


. $ af 
n it forms what we call the dadlus communis; which 
ther — * a right line, about four inches, diſcharges it- 
2. e duodenum, by an oblique inſertion, oftentimes 
ſel aperture with the pancreatic duct | 


at the — $0 communicates with the gall-bladder, b 2 


Br 77 deſcribed by Dr. Gliſſon, and afterwards by Blaſius 
and Perault. | 

xen, found two, three, or four of theſe cyſt- 
Tabea gs; and the like has been obſerved in a dog and 
* See CyST-HEPATIC dat. 


4 3 
BILAwES. See the“ article By-LAws. 
by © Bex of a ſhip, denotes the bottom of her floor; 


or the br 


d. 
cron, ater is that, which by reaſon of the flatneſs of the 


hip's bottom, lies on her floor, and cannot go to the well 


ump. 
e Datch, whoſe ſhips are often of this form, uſe a ſort 
of pumps called bilage- pumps: or, as we call them, bxrr-pumps, 
o carry off the bilge-wazer. Sec PUMP. atv 
When a ſhip ſtrikes on a rock, they alſo ſay, ſhe is bilaged, 


or bu ed. 
1 the liver, collected in the porus bilarius, and-gall-bladder, 


and thence diſcharged by the common duct into the duode- | 


wm. See LiveR, c. . | 
* The word bile comes from the Latin B, which ſome fetch 


further from the Greek 8a, violence; becauſe bilious Err. 
, 


are inclined to anger : others derive it from the Latin 

to boil. | 
Bile is of two kinds, hepatic, and cyſtic.--- The firſt, moſt pro- 
perly called bile, is ſeparated immediately from the glands of 
the liver into the porus bilarius. --- The ſecond, now properly 
called gall, is ſeparated likewiſe from the glands of theliver 


into the gall-bladder, by roots or ducts proper to itſelf. See 


Gall, Pokus, e. 4 ; 
The cyſtic bile is thicker, a deeper yellow, and bitterer; is 
not evacuated continually, but only when its receptacle is 


replete: in which caſe the contraction of the irritated fibres 


propels it into the duodenum.— -The hepatic bile is greener, thin- 
ner, more mild and pellucid, and is continually oozing out ; 
being expelled by the ſole action of the neighbouring parts. 


The cyſtic bile teſiſts acids, and, mixed with other fluids, 
res them the like property: it abſterges like ſope, andren- 


oils capable of mixing with water; it reſolves and at- 
tenuates refins, gums, and other tenacious bodies, renderi 
them homogeneal to itſelf. It is neither alcalious nor acid, 
but ſeems a concretion of oil, ſalt, and ſpirits diluted with 


Water.---By a chymical analyfis Dr. Drake obſerves it affords 


fome ſulphur, or oil, ſome volatile ſalt, a good deal of fixt 


falt, (in which particular it differs from all other animal 1i- 
vors) and a moderate quantity of caput mortuum, or earth: 


He fibrz motrices of the inteſtines; alſo to mix together 
things very different, to bruiſe and blunt thoſe that are ſharp 
and ſaline, to divide thoſe that are coagulated, to open the 
pallages for the chyle, to excite appetite, to act the part of a 
ferment, and to affimilate crude things to things concoRed.--- 
475 effects the cyſtic bile has in a greater, the hepatic in a 
egree. | 
Dr. Quincy thinks the principal uſe of both ſorts of Bile is, 
w ſheath and blunt the acids of the chyle, entangling them 
with its ſulphurs, ſo as to prevent their being ſufficiently di- 
the pancreatic juice to enter the lacteals: which ſeems 
2 by this, that notwithſtanding the great quantity 
zeid ſalts in the aliment in the ſtomach, there are never 
uy found in the chyle after it has paſſed the duodenum, and 
the mpregnated with the chyle continually oozing out from 
Mg bilarius. See Ac1D, and BLOOD. 
vretlt aſſerts, that part of the bile diſcharged into the inte- 


of the vena porta, is again percolated through the li- 
— ” and Boerhaave ſeems of the — opinion: — which 
Som $ the bile has its circulation as well as the blood. 
— will have the A bile brought to its receptacle three 
ent kinds l, and that it is even compoſed of three diffe- 
— of hile, whence its different properties. Though 
ative : © takes thoſe properties rather to reſult from its ſtag- 
d n the gall-bladder ; and, with Malpighi, thinks the 
the e ds may probably become ſo in the glands between 
0 of the gall-· bladder, which are furniſhed from the 
the req. 53 Whence it proceeds bitter, and mixes with 
The * the bladder. n 
sa juice of great importance, with regard to the 
— 1h habitude of the animal. : Woodward has 
* . throughout the body very minutely, and 
ſome difprg, Pl to aferide moſt of the diſcaſes thereof to 
i ＋ of the Zile. This he takes to be the chief 
molt of * at machine, and from this accounts for 
Phænomena of a body, whether healthy or diſ- 


eaſed: | . 
and yet the ancients generally took it to be no more 


It, who gave it the name of the cyſt-Hepatit duct. 


BIL 


Many of the moderns, from the ſimatl quantity of 8514 ſe 
cerned, have been led into a miſtake, that this ſecretion is 
not the ſole end of ſo conſiderable a viſcus as the liver. Dr. 
Keil obſerves, that in a dog, whoſe common duct was near as 
big as that of a man, he gathered at the rate of about two drams 
an hour; though in a human body, there is a reaſon to think 
the quantity ſecreted to be greater. | 

The bile is a part found in all animals: even pigeons, &c. 
which have no gall-bladder, yet have bile; their liver being 
found very bitter. Mr. Tauvry .obſerves, that the bile be- 
comes one of the principal cauſes of thirlt, by mixing with 
the ſalival juice. See TnirsT. "eg 
Sometimes the bile from yellow becomes greeniſh, like ver- 
digreaſe, andfrequently pale, like the yolks of eggs, and that 
without any other apparent cauſe than a little motion, a con- 
yulſion, or a violent paſſion of the mind. This occaſions many 
and terrible diſeaſes, as nauſea's, an abhorrence of food, an- 
xiety, ſighing, cardialgia's, wind, diarrheea's, dyſenceries, 
acute diſeaſes, fevers, and convullions. 


. Sometimes it becomes black, and takes the name of choler : 


in this caſe it ſometimes taſtes like a very ſharp vinegar : 
ſometimes like putrified blood, gnawing, burning, diſſolving, 
conſuming, occaſioning inflammations, gangrenes, mortifica- 
tions, violent pains, and terrible fermentations. 

Of atrabilis, or black bile, Boerhaave diſtinguiſhes three kinds : 
1/7, the mildeſt, ariſing from the matter of the blood, put in 
too great motion, which hence takes the name of adaft : the 
24 is an aggravation of the firſt ariſing from the ſame cau- 
ſes, ouly heightened: the third is a corrupt, parched bile, which, 
if it aroſe from a greeniſh, or paliſh ſort, is ſtill worſe. 

Too great an evacuation of the bile, either upwards or down- 
wards, robs the chylefaction of its main inſtrument ; hence 
it prevents digeſtion, ſecretion, excretion of the feces, pro- 
duces an acid temperature, coldneſs, weakneſs, paleneſs, 
ſwoonings, &+.--- If the bile, when prepared, be prevented its 
diſcharge into the inteſtines, it produces a jaundice. See 
Jaunvice. | 


Secretion of the BiLE.--- For the rhatiner in which the bile is ſe- 


parated in the liver, there are various opinions.---Some main- 
tain, that the pores of the ſecretory glandules of the liver, 
have a certain 9 and magnitude, to which the 
particles of the bi/e floating in the blood being juſt anſwer- 
able, both in bulk and figure, are admitted in, and all the 
reſt excluded. Others, with Sylvius and Liſter, not allow- 
ing any difference in the configuration, as knowing that the 
3 of all the veſſels are circular, and that particles of all 

inds will be admitted, if ſmall enough, have recourſe to a 
ferment, which they ſuppoſe to reſide in the liver, by means 
whereof the particles of the blood, in their paſſage through 
their ſecretory ducts, aſſume the form of bile. ' But as this is 
little elſe than begging the queſtion, others have recourſe to 
another hypotheſis; maintaining, that the fluids contained 
in the blood of the vena porta, while that enters the ſub- 
ſtance of the liver in its way to the extremities of the vena 
cava, indifferently apply to the apertures of the ſecretory tubes 
contiguous to the extreme branches of the porta, which are 
wide enough, and to the roots of the cava, which are not 
wide enough, to receive them; by which means being ſepa- 
rated from the ſociety and the inteſtine motion of the other 
and eſſential part of the blood, and being no longer agitated by 
the vital action of the blood-veſſels, and becoming expoſed to 
the action of the bi/ary veſſels, they conſtitute a new humour 
diſtin from the blood, called bile, &c. Dr. Keil chuſes to 
account for the ſecretion of the bile from the ſtrong attrac- 
tion between the particles whereof it is compoſed. He ob- 
ſerves, that the heart and liver being ſo near each other, were 
the celiac artery to have carried all the blood to the liver, 
confidering the velocity of the blood, ſo viſcid a ſecretion 


as the bile could never have been effected. Nature therefore 


forms a vein for the purpoſe, viz. the porta, and by it ſends 
the. blood from the branches of the meſenteric and cœliac 
arteries to the liver: by which the blood is brought a great 
way about, paſſing through the inteſtines, ſtomach, ſpleen, 
and paticreas, ere it arrives at the liver: thus its velocity is 
exceedingly, diminiſhed, and the particles that are to form 
the bile have a ſufficient time to attract one another, and u- 
nite before they come to their ſecerning veſlels. But, as if 


this diminution of velocity were not ſufficient for the pur- 


poſe, nature has gone further; having made the cavities of 
all the arteries increaſe as they divide: thus the ſum of the 


branches ariſing from the aorta, is to the aorta - itſelf as 
' 102540 to 190000. And yet, as if that proportion were too 


little for the pteſent purpoſe, nature has here taken a further 
ſtep, and increaſed the branches ſpringing from the meſente- 
ric artery in à greater ratio, Thus, in a body which he ex- 


amined, he found the ſum of the branches more than double 


that of the trunk; and therefore the velocity of the blood 
in the former, muſt be leſs than half that of the latter. He 
further ſhews, from a juſt calculation, that the time the blood 
now takes in its paſſage ftom the aorta to the liver is atleaſt 
twenty-ſix minutes: whereas, had an artery gone direety 


from the aorta to the liver, it would have paſſed in litzle 


more than half a ſecond, viz. in 2437 times the ſpace it, 
now takes up in its paſſage. Whence it appears, 'that the blood 
3 by | was 


was not in a (late fit to yield bile, had it gone directly from| 
the aorta to the liver; and that a longer time, and more lan- 
guid motion, was neceſſary to have the bilisms particles in a 
readineſs to be ſeparated. He adds, that did the humours 
exiſt in the gla ids the ſame as they are found after ſecretion,na- 
ture would not on this occaſion wee + mag at ſo much expence 
to retard the blood's velocity: beſides that the bile has ano- 
ther advantage from the uſe of the porta; for, by running 
through ſo many parts ere it reach the liver, it leaves be- 
hind it moſt of its lympha; by which means the particles 
being brought nearer each other, are by their mutual attrac- 
tion, ſooner united. See SECRETION. 
BILGE. See the article BILDGE. | 
BILINGUIS, in law, a denomination given the jury which 
paſſes in any caſe betwixt an Engliſhman and an Alien; 
whereof one moiety to be natives, and the other foreigners, 


if required. See JURY, and MEDIETAS. Baxk-BiLLs, are inſt : 
BILIOUS * - "it See COMPLEXION, TEMPERAMENT, entitled to a part in —— — See Bakr. 708 kara. 
C. . 


CHOLERIC, Ce 

BiLtovs colic. See the article CoLic. 

BILL, in husbandry, denotes an edge-tool, of the ax kind, 
fitted to a handle, and uſed to lop trees, c. When ſhort, 

it is called an hand-bill; when long, an hedge-bill. 

BILL, in law, denotes a ſecurity for money under the hand 
and ſometimes ſeal of the debtor, without any condition, or 
forfeiture, in caſe of non-performance.--- In which it is di- 

ſtinguiſhed from a bond or obligation. See OBLIGATION. 

BILL alſo denotes a declaration in writing, expreſſing a wrong, 
or grievance which the complainant hath ſuffered by the party 
complained of ; or elſe ſome offence committed by him a- 

ainſt ſome law or ſtatute of the realm. 

his bill is commonly addreſſed to the lord chancellor; e- 
ſpecially for unconſcionable wrongs done.Sometimes to others 
having juriſdiction, according as the law they are grounded 
on. 4233.—1 contains the fact complained of, the dama- 

es ſuſtained, and the petition of proceſs againſt the defen- 
dant for redreſs. See CHANCELLOR, and CHANCERY. 

DLL, in parliament, denotes a paper containing 1 
offered to the houſes, to be paſſed by them, and then to be 
preſented to the king to pals into an act or law. See PAR- 

1 TY 2 1 
ILL of attainder. ; TTAN DER. 

BILL of appeal. 5 See the article T Arral. 

BiLLA VERA, the bill it true. The grand jury endorſing a 
bill, whereby any crime puniſhable in that court is preſented 
to them, with the words billa vera, ſignify thereby, that the 
preſenter has furniſhed his preſentment with probable evi- 
dence, and worthy of further conſideration ; whereupon the 
party preſented is ſaid to ſtand indicted of the crime, and bound 
to make an anſwer thereto, either by confeſſing or traverſing 
the indictment. See JuRy, INQUEST, INDICTMENT, Cc. 
If the crime touch his life, it is yet referred to another in- 

veſt, called the inqueſt of life and death, by whom if he be 
ound guilty, he ſtands convicted of the crime, and is con- 
demned by the judge. See TRIAL, Convict, &. 

PLL of exchange, a ſhort note, or writing, ordering the payment 
of a ſum of money in one place, to ſome perſon aſſigned by 
the drawer, or remitter, in conſideration of the like value paid 
to him in another place. See EXCHANGE, and REMITTANCE. 
The whole eſtate and effects of merchants uſually conſiſt in 
bills of exchange. 
There is ſome diſpute about the nature and ſanQion of a bill 
of exchange: ſome take it to be a contratt of permutation, 
or exchange; but the more general opinion is, that it is a 
mere contract of buying, and ſelling; that the mony given 
the perſon who draws the bill, is the price of ſale; and that 

aid at the appointed place, the thing bought and ſold. 

ills of exchange were unknown in the ancient Roman com- 
merce, as well as jurifpradence. According to the common 
opinion, they are the invention of the Jews ; who being ba- 
niſhed F rance, for ſome enormous ctimes charged on them 
retired into Lombardy, about the twelfth century, and found 
means to withdraw their effects, which they had lodged in the 
hands of friends, by ſecret letters and ill conceived in 
ſhort preciſe terms, like the modern bills of exchange ; and 
this by the aſſiſtance of merchants and travellets.--- The fac- 
tion of the Gibellins, being expelled Italy by the Guelphs, re- 
tired to Amſterdam, and uſed the ſame means, for the reco- 
very of their effects in Italy, as the Jews had done; hence 
the Dutch merchants took the hint of negotiating bills of ex- 
change ; and ſoon ſpread the nice throughout all Europe. 
— The ſame Gibellins are ſaid to be the inventors of the re- 
change, on account of damages and intereſts, when bills of ex- 
change, which they called polizza di cambio, ate not paid, 
but returned on proteſt. See RECHANGE. 42 
That which — — the form and eſſence of a Bill ex- 
change, is the ceſſion or transferring of a ſum of money 
made by the drawer, to him, on whoſe account it is drawn, 
to be received of his correſpondent in another place; which 
ceſſion or transfer, is made, in the mercantile terms, for 
value received, i. e. for a like ſum given by the perſon for 
whoſe ſake the 570, is drawn, to the drawer, in money, mer- 
chandize, or other effects. See DRAWING. 


To note a BILL. 


BILL of parcels, an account of the 


BiLL of (ading, 


adh That there be three perſons co 
preſenter, or the perſon for —— it ——— 
or he on whom it is drawn. See Ac 
make mention, that the value which 
is either in bills of exchange, in mon 
effects, which are to be expreſſed 
Wha! a bill of 
When a 6:11 of exchange is expreſſed to be 
it js not ſuppoſed he drawer has nts Yd yer 
© — for whom it is drawn, ſtands debtor 
V hen a bill of exchange bears, for which 
iſh bills of 
bill is draw 
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i , ** draw 
aw n, and the acce 

pto: 

1 OR. zah, That » 

rawer has receive; 

ey, merchandize, or other 

3 Otherwiſe it is no 5% 1 


value in 6 
e ſum; 3 
to him for it. 


ſam J | 
exchange to ſuch a place, the perſor for. ile 


n, may compel him to give the 5; 

See Usance, c. f N 
See the article Note, | 
o proteſt a BILL. See the article PROTEST. 
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\ oods, in caſe the ſum 
borrowed is not repaid. with intereſt ti 
Brie Rr bh paid, ereſt, at the time appointed. 


of licence granted at the cuſtom-houſe 
to merchants, to catry ſuch ſtores and proviſions as are neceſ. 
ſary for their voyages, cuſtom-free. 
BILL of ſufferance, a licence granted at the cuſtom-houſe, to 
a merchant, to ſuffer him to trade from one Engliſh port to 
another, without paying cuſtom. 


Br . of entry, an account of goods entered at the cuſtom-houſe, 


inward and outward; wherein is expreſſed, the mer- 
chant my or exporting, the quantity of goods, andthe 
ſorts, and from whence imported, or to what place exported. 
See Ex TRY, DuTy, CusToM, 65. 
BiLLSs 8 See the article MoRTALITY. 
BILLET, in heraldry, a bearing in form of a long ſquare. See 
Tab. Herald. fig. 9. 
Billets are ſaid to be couched, or inverted, when their longeſt 
ſide is parallel to the top of the ſhield, and the ſhorteſt per- 
8 
hey are ſuppoſed to repreſent pieces of cloth of gold, or ſil- 
ver, longer than broad, placed at a diſtance by way of orna- 
ment, on clothes, and afterwards tranſlated to their coat-a- 
mour : --- though Guillim takes the billet to repreſent a letter 
ſealed up. | 
A coat is ſaid to be biletted, when it is charged with billes: 
Thus, he bears — — 29, a croſs engrailed gules, by 
the name of Heath. Bloom ſays, the number of the bilden 
muſt be _ when they are not above ten. 
BILLIARDS *, an ingenious kind of game played on an ob- 
long table, covered with green cloth, and placed exaQtly le- 
vel, with little ivory or wooden balls, which are driven by 
crooked ſticks, e on purpole, into hazards, or holes, on 
the edge and corners, according to certain laws, or cond'- 
tions of the game. 
The word comes from the French Billard, of bille, the bal 
made uſe of ; ny Yon Hon Yo Tothn gi, Hed” | 
BILLON *, BIII Io, in coinage, a kind of baſe metal, © 
ther of gold or ſilver, in whoſe mixture copper predominates. 
„The word is French, formed, ing to Menage, fron 
the Latin bulla, or Bulle, bullion. — We do not find it i 
naturalized among us; but the neceſſity we are — _ 
der of uſing it in the courſe of this work, Its 
According to M. Boutteroue, b:llox of gold is = 2 2 
neath ſtandard, or twenty - one carats; and billow of /iiver, F 
below ten penny-weights. But, according to others, an 2 
mong the reſt M. Boizard, gold and ſilver beneath the 
dard, as far as twelve carats, and fix penny weights, me, 
perly baſe gold and filver, and all under thoſe, billon of Lin 
and billon of filver, in regard copper is the prevailing m 5 
BIMEDIAL, in mathematics. When two medial lines, 
AB and BC, 8 4 5 B 
power, and containing a rational rectangle, 
are compounded; the whole A C ſhall be A — — 
irrational, and is called a firſt bimedial line. 
Eucl. J. 10. prop. 38. N * 
BINARY mnxmber, that compoſed of two units. See NUMBER: 
BIxXARY arithmetic, a method of computation, firſt prop9 
by M. Leibnitz ; wherein, in lieu of the ten figures in * 
common arithmetic, and the progreſſion from 10 to 10. 
uſes the ſimple progreſſion from ti 
to two. See ARITHMETIC, SERIES, PROGRESSION, &- nd 
All his characters uſed, in this arithmetic are © and 1: 
the cypher, here, multiplies every thing by. 2, 35 m 11 
common arithmetic by 10.--- Thus, 1 is one; 10, Wo; ©» 


goods bou 


Y three; the firſt the merchant 


has only two figures, and 


There are therefore three * neceſſary to conſtitute a bill 
ef exchange ; 1ſt, That it be drawn in one city on another; 


three; 100, four; 101, five; 110, fix; 111, r 


/ 


\ 

bt; der Jes with the common arithmetic:, . 14 

— — appears the reaſon of a celebrated pro- 
— the duplicate geometrical proportion in whole num- 
3 that one number of each degree being had, we may 
* compoſe all the other whole numbers above the dou- 
. f the higheſt degree. It being here, v. gr. as if one 
vie or ſhould ſay, 111 is the ſum of 4, 24.and 1. which 
property may ſerve eſſayers to weigh all kinds 
of maſſes with a little weight ; and may be uſed 
in coins, to give ſeveral values with ſmall pieces: 


"hed, all the operations will be eaſy : in multi- 
pleatden virticutarly, there will be no need for a 
—— table, or getting any thing by heart. | 

The author however does not recommend this method for 
common uſe, becauſe of the great number of figures required 
do expreſs a number; adding, that if the common progreſ- 
were from 12 to 12, or from 16 to 16, it would be (till 
more expeditious : but its uſe is in diſcovering the properties 
of numbers, in conſtructing tables, Se. 

What makes the binary arithmetic the more remarkable is, 

that it appears to have been the ſame with that uſed-4ooc 

years ago among the Chineſe, and left in enigma by Fohi, 
the founder of their empire, as well as of their ſciences. 


M. Lagni has propoſed a new ſyſtem of — on the] 


foot of the binary arithmetic ; which he finds ſhorter, more 
ey, and natural, than the common ones. 

Mary meaſure, in muſic, is that which is beaten ;equally ; 
e where the time of riſing is equal to that of falling. See 
True, and MEASURE. 


BINDER's preſs. See the article PREss. [| 


RN DIN G books. See the article Boox-B1NDING: 


BINOCULAR zeleſcope, that to which both the eyes may be! 4g 


wplied, and conſequently the ſame object be obſerved at 
the fame time by both. See TELESCOPE. 


t conſiſts of two tubes, with two ſets of glaſſes of the ſame 


power, and adjuſted to the ſame axis; and has been pre- 

tended to repreſent objects much larger and clearer, than a 

ſingle, or monocular glaſs. | 
BNOMINAL, or BiNOMIAL, in algebra, a root conſiſting 

of two parts, or members, connected by the ſign +, or—. 

See MoxoMIAL. 

Thus a+e, and 5=3, are binomials, conſiſting of the ſums, 

and difference, of thoſe quantities. 

If a root have three parts, as a+b+c, it is called a #ri- 

mia; if more, a multinomial. See Tao, Roor, 


Fe. 

HOGRAPHER*, an author who writes the hiſtory, or life 
of _ or more perſons.---Such ate Plutarch, Corn. Ne- 
po, Fe. 8 , 

* The word is formed from the Greek tos, life, and page, 

ſeribo, I deſcribe | 

BQUADRATE, or BiqUADRATIC, is the next power a- 
bore the cube, or the ſquare of a cube root. See POWER, 
Nor, QUADRATO-QUADRATUM, &c. 

UINT LE, an aſpe@ of the planets, when they are 144 
1585 diſtant from each other. See ASPECT: | 

BIRD, atwo-footed animal, covered with feathers, and fur- 
tied with wings, whereby it can ſuſtain itſelf in the air, 
ad fly from place to place. See ANIMAL, Wixe, FEA- 
THER, FLYING, e. 

Bd are uſually divided into rerreſtrial and aquatic. 
Terefirial BigDs are ſubdivided into thoſe which have crooked 
and zalons ; and thoſe whoſe beaks and claws are 
| wow | | 
— 1 with crooked beaks and talons, ſome wy carnivo- 
5 2nd rapacious, called birds : Others frugivorous, 
alled by the general name 99 FLOSITOROTS: 
Of birds of prey, ſome prey in the day-time, called diarnal; 
2 in the night, called nocturnal birds. 
prey are either of a greater or a leſſer ſize.— 
Lecter are either of a more bold and generous nature, as 


egle-kind; or of a more cowardly and ſluggiſh, as the] 


Vulture; to which may be referred the cuntur. See EAGLE. 
© leſſer diurnal birds of prey are either of a generous and 
le, ot a cowardly, ſluggiſh and untractable nature. 
wore? 2794s and docible are the hawk-kind, which are 
1 do be reclaimed and manned for fowling. Theſe by 
aconers are diſtinguiſhed into Ian -winged, as the fal- 
» -ner, ſaker, gertalcon, keſtril, c. whoſe wings reach 
the >. far as the end of their train; and ſhort-winged, as 
Sols hawk and ſpar-hawk, whoſe wings, when cloſed, 
Ia nuch ſhort of the end of their trains. 
and 8 dy and 2 dre neglected by our falconers, 
* live at large. f theſe alſo there is a 7 ere ſort, as 
kü. 2ard-kind ; to which may be added the ringtail and 
on d lefer, as the butcher-kind, or ſhrike, about the 
: (Oy a blackbird. See Hawk, FALCON, FALCONRY- 
A Prey with crooked beaks and talons, others are 
— ekher $08 owl-kind, which prey by night: and theſe 
1 out horns or ears, as the brown owl, white ow}, 
q ' , Y 
Wl, howler, fern owl or goat-lſucker, ibyus, G'c: Log 


nine; 1010, ten; tc. which is built on the 


This method of expreſſing numbers once eſta- 


Land: birds with crooked: beaks and talons are diſtinguiſhed 
into three ſorts, aceording to their bigneſs ; the greateſt * 
being called maccaws, and cockatoons ; the middle-ſized, 
and moſt common, parrots, and poppinjays; and the leaſt ſort 


parrakeets ; theſe all make uſe of their beak in clinibing, and 
move the, upper jaw. 


| Land-birds which have their bills and claws mote freight 
uch 


are diſtinguiſhed into three ſizes; the greateſt kind are. 
as by reaſon of the batk of their bodies ad finxlines of their 


Wings cannot fly at all; ſuch are the oſtrich, the ciſſowary, 


and the dodo. 


The middle f sed are divided into ſuch as have either large 


and long, or walker and ſhorter bills. | | 
Of thoſe wit large, thick; ſtrong; and long bills, ſome feed 
promiſcuouſly on fleſh, inſeQs, and fruits, as the crow-kind, 
which are wholly black; and the pye*kind, which are party- 
coloured, as the mag Y, Jay, roller, c. others feed on fiſh 
only, as the king's-fiſher; and others on inſects only; as the 
wood-picker. | : | 
For Les WR hovg 5 3 and ſhorter bill; their fleſh 
is either white, as the poultry-kind ; or blackiſh. as the pi 
and thruſh-kind. ; 2 | . ; = picgeon? 
The leaſt ſized kind of land birds, with ſtreight bills and 
claws, are called ſmall-birds.---Theſe are of two kinds; ſoft- 
beaked, which have ſlender, ſtreight, and pretty longiſh bills, 
molt of them, and feed chiefly upon inſects; and hard- 
— which have thick and hard bills, and feed moſtly on 
5. 
Among birds which have ſtreight beaks and claws, Mr. Wil- 
ughby obſerves, that the caſſowary (as well as the pelican) 
is Without a tongue; ſwallowing not only bits of iron, as the 
oſtriches, but alſo red-hot coals ; yet not digeſting. the iron, 
but yoiding it whole, as the oſtrich alſo does. 
uatic Bix DS, or water: foi, are diſtinguiſhed into ſuch as 
wall in the waters, and ſuch as ſwim in them. 
Aquatics which walk are all eld ven- footed, and generally have 
long legs, and thoſe naked, ot bare of feathers, a good way 
above the knee; that they may the more conveniently wade 
in waters. Of theſe they reckon two kinds; a greater and 
a lelſer. To the greater belongs the crane; jabiru, c. The 
leſſer are either prſcivorons; as the heron, ſpoon-bill, ſtork, 
c. or mudſuckers, and inſefivorons:  , . 
a water - fo wl, ſome have very long bills; others 
middle-ſized ones, as the ſea-pye and red - ſfiank; others ſbort 
bills, as the lapwing and plover? a [bs 
Of thoſe with long 6:/ls, fome have them crooked, as the cur- 
lieu and whimbrel ; and others ſtreight, as the woodcock 
and godwit. 22 156 
Note, thoſe are reckoned ſhort bills, which exceed not an 
inch and half; middle-fized bills, to two inches and an half; 
and long bills above two inches and a half. | 
Of aquatics, which ſwim in the water, ſome are f/ſpedes, 


| cloven-footed, as the moor-hen and coot, c. but moſt are 


Whole-footed, or web-footed, palmipedes. 
Of theſe, ſome few have very long legs, as the flammant, 
the avoſetta, and corrira; but the generality are ſhort-legged. 
Of the ſhort· legged, whole-footed aquatics, ſome have but three 
toes on each foot, as the penguin, razor-bill, c. but gene- 
rally they have four toes on each foot, -and theſe either all 
connected together by intervening membranes, as in the pe- 
— ſoland-gooſe, c. or more uſually with the back - toe 
OOle. 7 
This laſt kind are either #arrow-b1led, or broad-billed.---T hoſe 
with zarrow bills have them either blunt and hooked at the 
. or ſharp-pointed and ſtreighter. | X 

the former ſort ſome are ſerrate; as in the diver-kind ; 
and ſome not toothed, as in the puffin. | 
Of thoſe with ſharp-pointed and ſtreighter bills, fome have 
long wings, as the gull-kind; ſome ſhorter, as thoſe diving 
birds called dowckers. „ 8 
Thoſe with broad bills may be divided into the gooſe-kind, 
which are larger ; and the duck-kind, which are ſmaller ; and 
theſe latter into ſea-ducks, or river and plaſh-ducks. 
Moſt water-fowls have a ſhort tail; and none of this kind 
have their feet diſpoſed like parrots and wood-peckers, which. 
have two toes forward, and two backward, whereas none of 
theſe have more than one back-toe, and ſome none at all. 


Bix ps of Paſſage. See MiGRATION, PASSAGE, . 
BIRDLIME, a viſcid ſubſtance, —— various ways, and 


ed or eared, as the eagle-owl, horn-OwI, c. 


. «% CCC CE 


from various materials, for the catc of birds, mice; and 
other vermin. | + 

The birdlime ordinarily uſed among us, is made from holly- 
bark, boiled ten or twelve hours; when, the green coat being 


| ſeparated fromi the other, it is covered up a fortnight in a 


moiſt place; then pounded into a tough paſte, that no fibres of 
the wood be left, and waſhed it a running ſtream till no 


motes appear, put up to ferinent four or five days, skimmed 


as often as any thing ariſes, and laid up for uſe.---To uſe it, 
a third part of nut-oil, or any thin greaſe, is incorporate: 
with it over the fire. ee EO ER 
The birdlime brought from Damaſcus is ſuppoſed to be male 
of ſebeſtens, their kernels being frequently. found ip it ; but 
this does not endure either froſt or wet. That brought from 
Spain is of an ill ſmell; that of the Kalians is ES the 
| etties 


BIRTH, the natural excluſion of a perfect fœtus from the 


-BIS 


derries of milleto heated, mixed with oil, as before; to make 
it bear the water, they add turpentine.---It is ſaid, the bark 
of our viburnum or way-faring ſhrub, makes birdl;me as good 
as the beſt. 


womb by the vagina. See Fokros, DEL1VERy, &c. 
For the number of births, ſee MARRIAGE : under which the 


proportion of births to marriages, of b:rths to burials, and of 


mate-births to females are computed. 

PIR TR, or BixTniNG, among ſeamen, denotes the due diſtance 

obſcrved between ſhips lying at an anchor, or under fail.---A 

convenient place a-board for a meſs to put their cheſts, c. 

is alſo called a 4rh.---And a proper place to moor a ſhip in, 
is called by the ſame name. 

Aſter-BixrRH. See the article AFTER-Birth. 

BISANT. See the article BESANT. 

BISHOP “, a prelate or perſon confecrated for the ſpiritual go- 

veriiment and direction of a dioceſe. See Diocksk, PRE- 

LATE, e. 

The word comes from the Saxon b;/chop, and that from the 

Greek e71oxoTo5, an overſeer, or inſpector; which was a 

title the Athenians gave to thoſe whom they ſent into the pro- 

vinces ſubje& to them, to ſee whether every thing were kept 

in order ; and the Romans gave the ſame title 10 thoſe who 

were inſpectots and viſitors of the bread, and proviſion. It ap- 

rs from a letter of Cicero, that he hi had a biſhopric, 

ing epi/copus Ore & 1 | 

A biſhop ditters from an archbiſhop in this, that an archbiſhop 

with biſhops coniecrate a biſhop, as a biſhop with prieſts ordain 

a prieſt ; that the archbiſhop viſits a province, as the bifſoop a 

dioceſe; that the archbiſhop convocates a provincial. ſynod, 

as the 4;/bop a dioceſan one; and that the archbiſhop has ca- 

nonical authority over all the b:ſoops of his province, as the 

| 6 over the prieſts in his dioceſe. See Akchgishor, 

OUNCIL, Cox voc Trion, e. 


It is a long time that hibops have been diſtinguifhed from | 


mere prieſts or presbyters; but whether that diſtinction be of 


divine or human right, whether it was ſettled in the apoſto- 
lical age, or introduced ſince, is much controverted ! On] 


the one tide ſtands the New Teſtament, wherein it is certain 
the names 5;/op and prieſt are uſed indifferently: on the other 


fide is tradition, the fathers, and the apoſtolical conſtitutions. | 


See PRIEST. | 
Indeed there appear no footſteps of any inſtitution of biſbopt, 
diſtinct from prieſts, in the ſcriptures ; neither do the oppo- 


oy 


church- government therein. 


the apoſtles did not ſettle any thing of this kind at all; but 


either left the ſpiritual economy in the hands of the presby- 


ters, or of thoſe together with the people. | 
Accordingly, new occaſions requiring new meaſures, in a 
little time, the functions of the prieſthood were divided, and 
the prieſts diſtinguiſhed into degrees; the political part of 
religion being aſſigned principally to biſbops, and the evange- 
tical to the prieſts, cr. Or rather, as ſome will have it, the 
functions of teaching and preaching were reſerved to the 4:- 
op, and that of ordination ſuperadded ; which was their prin- 
Cipal diſtinction, and the mark of their ſovereignty in their 
dioceſe. See ORDINATION. | 
The function of a biſhop, in England, may be conſidered as 
two-fold, viz. what belongs to his order, and what to his juriſ- 
diction. To the epiſcopal order belong the ceremonies of de- 
dication, confirmation, and ordination : to the epiſcopal juriſ- 
diction, by the ſtatute-Jaw, belongs the licenſing of phyſicians, 
chirurgeons, and ſchool-maſters, the uniting ſmall 2 
(though this laſt privilege is now peculiar to the 4;ſhop of 
Norwich) aſſiſting the eivil magiſtrate in the execution of ſta- 
tutes relating to eccleſiaſtical matters, and compelling the 
ayment of tenths and ſubſidies due from the clergy. 
By the common law, the b:{op is to certify the judges, touch- 
ing N and illegitimate births and marriages; and by 
that and the ece leſiaſtical law, he is to take care of the pro- 
bate of wills, and granting adminiſtrations; to collate to be- 
nefices, grant inſtitutions on the preſentation of other patrons, 
command induction, order the —— and preſerving the 
rofits of vacant benefices for the uſe of the ſucceſſors, de- 
end the liberties of the church, and viſit his dioceſe once in 


three years. To the %% p alſo belong ſuſpenſion, depriva-|. 


tion, depoſition, degradation, and excommunication. See 
ProBATE, COLLATION, INSTITUTION, EXCOMMUNICA= 
T10N, c. 

The 5iſhops of England are all barons and peers. Barons in 
a two-fold manner, viz. feudal, in regard of lands and baro- 
nies annexed to their biſhoprics ; and by writ, as being ſum- 
moned by writ to parliament.---They have the precedence 
of all othet barons, and fit in the upper houſe, both as barons 
and biſhips. See BARON and PARLIAMENT. | 
Biſhops have two ſpecial privileges next to regal : the firſt, 


and by their own authority: the bhp courts being not like 
other courts ; but, writs are ſent out in their own name, 
zeſte the biſhop, not in the king's name, as is done in the king's 
courts. The ſecond, That, like the king, they can depute their 
authority to another; as their ſuffragan, chancellor, commiſ- 


—e 


_ — 


* 9 


- 


fers thereof pretend to ſhew any mark of any other form of | 
o that it _ ſeem probable, |. 


and receives a ſecond benediction. Laſtly, he is asked wha: 


_ Elder aſſiſtant to the conſecrator, takes the oath : he is then 
examined as to his faith; and after ſeveral prayers, the New 


Regionary BisHoPS. See the article REGIONARY. 
Donor Come, an eccleſiaſtical court held in the cathedral of 


BISK ET“, or BiSQUET, denotes a delicate kind of bread, 2 


We find divers ſorts of ſuch bickers ; | 
listet, long-bisket, round- biste, naples-bisker, ſpunge-b##e!, 


W is a ſort of bread much dried, by paſſi 


twice, to make it kee a 
— they bake it four times, and prepare 


fore the embarkation. 


" — ® ge ineral body, half metallic; G 
that in their courts they fi and paſs fentence, of themſelves, BISMUTH, been, Kr vel imperfeet; and found uſually in 


r and brittle, of a! 
Its ſubſtance is hard, r is alſd called 1 87 


in, glotl | 
ow broke, it ſhews a vaſt 
liſhed lamine like glaſs : 


tary, &c. Sec COURT, CHANCELLOR, COMMISSARY, . 


BIS 


They have alſo this advantage over lay-lords, that in hate 


ver Chriſtian country they come, their epiſco 
2 . por Squares cy and they —— Fr pond 
The) bee th h nment i 
ey have their vote in the trial and arrai 
but ere ſentence of death, e. they withdraw, =o — ; 
proxy.---T hey have ſeveral immunities, as from arregs « 
lawries, diſtreſs, c. liberty to hunt in the king's foregs —4 
to have certain tuns of wine duty- free, &c. Their 1 
== not be — lay- — may, upon contempt, 
eir temporalities alone. ey may qualify as 
lains as 983 vi x. ſix. 1 NOI n 
By law, the crime of epiſcopicide, which a cl com- 
mits by killing his 6:f-op, is equivalent to patricide, viz, pet. 
ern 1 
e form of conſecrating a is different in di 
churches. ---In the Greek Ad biſhop ele& _ 
the aſſiſtant = 5, preſented for conſecration, and the in) 
ſtrument of election put in his hand; after ſeveral prayer; 
(the firſt called diaconicum) the 4;ſbop elect demanding con. 
ſecration, makes profeſſion of his faith: after which he re. 
ceives a benediction. He is then as to his belief of 
the Trinity; to which he anſwers by a long profeſſion of faith, 


he thinks of the incarnation ; to which he anſwers in athird 

feſſion of faith; which is followed by a third benediction: af. 
ter which the conſecrator gives him the paſtoral ſtaff: then he 
is led up to the altar; where, after certain prayers, and three 
croſſes on his head, he receives the pallium, if he be an arch 
biſhop, or patriarch ; he then receives the kiſs of peace, of his 
conſecrator and two affiſtants ; and, ſitting down, reads, prays 
and gives the communion to his conſecrator and others. 
In the Romiſh church, the b;ſbop ele& being preſented by the 


Teſtament is drawn open over his head, and he receives the 
chriſm or unction on his head. The paſtoral ſtaff, ring, 
and goſpel, are then given him ; and, after communion, 
the mitre put on his head: each ceremony being accom- 
anied with proper prayers, Cc. the proceſs ends with Te 
eum. | 
In England, the king being certified of the death of 2 « v4 
by the dean and chapter, and his leave requeſted to eledt a- 
nother, the conge d'elire is ſent to them, nominating the 
erſon he would have choſen. The election is to be with- 
n twenty days after the recgipt of the conge d'elire ; andthe 
chapter, in caſe of refuſing the perſon named by the king, 
incurs a premunire.---After election, and its being accepted 
of by the biſhep, the king grants a mandate under the great 
ſeal for confirmation; which the archbiſhop conſigns to his 
vicar- general; conſiſting moſtly in a ſolemn citation of ſuch 
ashave any objections to the b;Soop elect, a declaration of 
their contumacy in not appearing, and an adminiſtration of the 
oaths of ſupremacy and canonical obedience. Sentence be- 
ing. read by the vicar-general, the confirmation concludes 
with a treat.--- Then follows the conſecration, by the arch- 
biſhop and two affiſtant bi ſhops: the ceremony of which is much 
the ſame as in the Romiſh church, ſave that, having put on 
the epiſcopal robes, the archbiſhop and biſbops lay their hands 
on the new prelate's head, and coniecratè him with a certait 
form of words.---After communion they go to a banquet. 
The proceſs of the tranſlation of a 4;fop to another biſhop- 
ric, only differs in this, that] there is no conſecration. Ser 
TRANSLATION. | 


each dioceſes the judge whereof is the b;ſhop's chancellor, 


anciently called ecclefiaſticus, and eccleſiæ canfidicns, f. d. the 


church-lawyer ; who judges by the civil and canon law and, 
if — dioceſe be — has his commiſſaries in remote parts, 


who hold what they call confiſtory courts, for matters limited to 
them by their commiſſion. See CHANCELLOR, COMMISSA- 


RY, OFFICIAL, Tc. 


ared by the confeRioners, of fine flower, eggs, ſugar, 2 
role or — 3 or of flower, eggs, and ſugar, _ 
aniſceds and citron peel: baked again and again in the or 


in tin, or paper-moulds. .. | 
* The word comes from the Latin bis, twice, and the French 
| euit, coitus, q. d. twice baked. ET : 

AS ſeed-biulet, fruit- 


ng the oven 


Dreice For long 
for the ſervice of the ＋ be 


| compoſed of the 
ſometimes alſo in ſilver-mines. See Fix. 


e 
15 
number of little po 
it is alſo called marcaſite, by wa 


BIT BLA 


acellenee, becauſe nt all others in whiteneſs and] | wa bitnment, to which may be added raciuthius. 9215 Ai 
of MARCASITE. BER, W's 


deauty- — aft — alt, very d dangerous wo tak@ in- Of Of 2 ſome again are foffil, others are found flonin 


Bj ecipitate makes a very white {which on the ſurface of certain lakes, and others ſpringfrom the — 
wardly. It p —— pomatums to make a fucus to beau- like fountains; as at Pitchford in Shro To c. Some bi 


s 4 wed ion, and preſerve the skin. There are alſo] tamens are fo hard, that they are nf in forges inſtead —4 
uf e from it, which take ay ſpors in the face. | coals: others ſo glutinous that they ſerve inſtead of ent, 
w_ proceſs in Quiney. cot mortar. in buildings; of Which kind it was, that the fa- 
fer i alf an eie biſmach,. which is that muy mous walls of Babylon were built: and others to liquid char 


„made by reducing tin into thin — 
| 1 * cementing them by a mixture of white tartar, | 
dl pere and arſenic, ſtratified in a crucible over « naked 
" The ſame is alſo; made of a mineral called wes 
hat :nſtead of tin, and alittle calamine. 99 
donde — wer hon of any r=: antiry into 
in — 2 e divi 
2 — —— iſs ed bipartition. Ses Drvisron, 
NxrLE, orleap-year in chronology a fit 
, va year CON 
a Ng each 1 of the 
n day in the month of F to recover the fix 
— dich the ſun ſpends in his courſe each year, beyond 
the 365 days, ordinarily allowed for it. See Yar. 
1. day thus added, is al ſo called biſſertile; Ceſar having 
Need it to be the day before e 24th of February, 
Ala, among the Romans, Was the Grth of the calends O 
Mach. tween the occipital bone and the maſtoidal apophyſis, whence 
Tus the ſixth of the calends of Marchis this year ceckensd paſſing its tendon through a hole in the ſtylo- hy oideus and an 
wice over; Whence the 7 Gays — the year when] annular ligament of the os hyoides, there ariſe ſome fibres 
x happens, are both called _—_ By the which join its ſecond belly :- hence going fleſtiy, and re- 
farate de anne biſſextili, 21 JlI. to. to — miſunder- turning upwards, it is inſerted into the middle of the in- 
s, the intercalary day, and that next before it, are to]; feriour-part of the lower Jaw .——By | this contrivance it is 
he accounted as one day. See INTERCALARY. enabled to draw the jaw downwards. See DicagTRICUs: 
The aſtronomers concerned in reforming the calendar by E LACK, ſomething opaque and porous, that imbibes all the 
arger of pope Gregory III. obſerving that the biſetile in Pour light fall on it, reflects none, and therefore exhibits * 
em added 40 minutes more than the ſun ſpent in returning] colour. See Cotoun kind o BLACKNESS- 


they are burnt in lamps inſtead of Oil, 
— 7 in moſt eſteem is that of Jade, See Asruar- 
M, and FROANPHALTYNG. 1 
IVALVE, or BIVALVULAR, term uſed by tna writers of 
— — for — 8 825 4 4 Lane ard of e. gr. 
cockles, muſcles, oi c. Which are to th — 
valonlar kind. . 5 
tvALvx, is alſo applied = "a fique, or ſced-pods of fach. 
plants as open all-their whole length to diſcharge their ſeeds 
ſuch are „ c. which the botaniſts ſay, have a bi- 
755 or b1valvu a. 


e SILIQUA, &e. 
IVENTER, in anatomy, 4 denomiuation given to che. Ad 
muſcle of the lower 1 being the laſt of thoſe. ſerving to 


. depreſs. or open it: thus called, as having two bellies for its 
two extremities, and a tendon in the middle. 


e. Ste Tab. And: . 
* M. 2. 8. 2. See alſo Mugeur: 
broenter or has its from a ſeiſſure be- 


v the ſane. point of the lade and computing that theſe Tops various ki of blacks which paſs in commerce, 

ſupernumerary minutes in 133 years would form a day; to 2 Neck, s black, 1 A. ivory blacks pa- 
ent any changes being thus inſenſibly introduced in the 

Reaſons, it was appointed, that in the courſe: of 400 years, nh is one ie of th the five ample and mother colours 

there ſhould be three biſſextiles retrenched ; accordingly, in the aſed in dying; and is given differently, according to the dif- 
1500, there was no $4ſſextile, for that reaſon: ferent quality-and-value of the ſtuffs to be dyed. SeeDvine. 


ER, or —_ among painters and defi a colour] For. broad-clothe, fine ratines, and druggets, c. they uſe 
made of chimney-ſoot boiled, and afterwards diluted with paſtel or -woad, and indigo; the goodnels of the colour con- 


vuet; ſerving — waſh their deſigns. See WASHING. : liſts in there not being above-fix. pounds of indigo to à ball 

| Infend of this, fome uſe the hatches of a pen, with a letle| of woad, hen the latter begins to caſt its blue flower; aud 
Indian ink, others red chalk, others black lead, c. in its not being heated for uſe abovetwice.— Thus blued, the 
BIT, . Mr r, an eſſential part of a bridle; irs form and aſe| ſtuff is boiled with allum, or tartar, then maddered-; and, 
well known ; its parts kinds various. See BRIDLE. ' |}. laſtly, the black given with galls, copperas, and ſumac.— Lo 


The kinds of bits are, 1. The muſroll, ſnaffle, or * dind it, and prevent its ſmearing in uſe; the ſtuffs are to be 
bs. 2. The cannon- mouth, gointed in the middle; preferred] well ſcour renn walldd 
17 to all others. 3. The cannon with a faſt — wards. an 


of a piece, only kneed in the middle, to form a liberty or . For, ſtuffs of Jeſs value, it is ſufficient they be well blued 
ſpace for the tongue; fit for horſes too ſenſible. or tickliſh, | with woad, and blecked' with galls and : bur no ſtuff 
and liable to be continually bea on the. hand + The 2 dyed from white into &, without pailing 
eaanon-mouth, with the liberty in form of a con's neck ; h the intermediate blue. See = F- 
where a horſe has too large a tongue. 5 I he cannon| ere is a colour called coal black, or jeſwit's black;. 
th a port mouth and — nog , uſed} pared; of the ſame ingredients as the former, but without 
where a horſe has a good mouth but large tongue. Fhe . dyed blue. Here the drugs are diſſolved in water 
mouth with an upſet; rudert, but more ſecure than a ed: four hours, and ſtood to coal. till the hand 
unon- mouth. 7. The cannon- mouth with a N after would bear it; then the tuff dipped in it, and n taken 
M. Pignatel's manner; proper for a horſe with a large tongue] out fix or eight times. Some even prefer this black; to the 
nd round bars. 8. 1 he maſticadour,or flavering lit. g. The} other.-—This. method of dying black is ſaid to have been in- 
at's foot bit, 10. The baſtonet bie, &. vented by the: Jeſuits, and — — ae, 
The ſeveral parts of a ſnaffle or curb-bi# are--the mouth- where they retain numbers of 
piece, the cheeks and eyes, — of the cheek, head of the. BLACK is a kind of coal — in the ground, er 
the the welts, 1 or cufb and hook, well-pounded, is uſed by the painters in freſc 
ere is alſo a kind of BLAck made of lver and lead uſedto 
I up the ſtrokes. _ cavities of 


the boſſes, the bolſters cy reg water- chains, the fide- 

— dolts and rings, ki les of the bit or curb, trench, top 1 1 4. 

by and jeive. German or Fraxkfort Buacx is made of the lees 12 wine buent, 
E of 8 de the atticle EHrnncrnoniA. | then waſhed in water, ow oven pair + per 
Mt of # viper. ce the article VIE &. ether with: iyory-of -ſtones burnt. 

E - 1 See che article TAKANTULA. | "Th black es the 2 ingredient in the rollinj eſs- 


AumonD.” ters 2 ee Ixx.— It is ordinarily brought from k- 
YI Was $8ee e - articles] Waves. ah t, Mentz, or Strasbourg, either in lumps. or powder. TPhac 
we. Win. 


" in — leſs valued than that of e by rea- 
ref ERNESS, a kind of frrour or ſenſation, ſuppoſed to ſon of the difference between the lee of wine uſed in the one 
— m this that all the particles of the bitter body are 


and the other; r to chat 
* an. blunted, and diminiſhed ; ſo as none of them temain | rankfort. 
ad their andrigid : which is confirmed from this, that foods burnt, 


et 


vey we much eonmitruted and broken by the fire, on (wg gibles. well luted; which being thus ered 

Cd e e nl fer 1 fe Gly 251. * in —— es, is ro in water, — * 

in 2 tenac m e C 75 painters ; AS 7 

. le: 2 body which readily rakes|| | anos Ren acken the; ground\of the collers 
an oil, and is ſoluble in water. See Foss m. wherein they, ſet diamonds 


* Wee 
iſh three Kinds of birzimers, hard, ſoft, and] See Ivory.. en beben * 


„ Woke 0 ſeveral BLACck, n fy 
| an * a e 31 ing the x 
. Weis 4 : 
. 1 See ee , . 
3 e to 1085 ihe, be, vapor or, Imoke, Hel 
£ too they PAIL ens * 
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ad petroleum, are faked among Me 
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derries of milleto heated, mixed with oil, as before; to make 
tit bear the water, they add turpentine.---It is ſaid, the bark 
of our viburnum or way-faring ſhrub, makes birdlime as good 
as the beſt, | 
BIRTH, the natural excluſion of a perfect fœtus from the 
womb by the vagina. Sec FotTus, DEL1VERy, &c. 
For the number of births, ſee MARRIAGE : under which the 
proportion of births to marriages, of births to burials, and of 
mate-births to females are computed. | 
PIR TN, or BixTniING, among ſeamen, denotes the due diſtance 
obſerved between ſhips Lying at an anchor, or under ſail.---A 
convenient place a- board for a meſs to put their cheſts, &c. 
is alſo called a 4ir:h.---And a proper place to moor a ſhip in, 
is called by the ſame name. 
Aſter-BIK TH. See the article Ar TER-Birib. 
BISANT. See the article BESANT. 
BISHOP “, a prelate or perſon confecrated for the ſpiritual go- 
verument and direction of a dioceſe. See Diocksk, PRE- 
LATE, Cc. 
The word comes from the Saxon bi/chop, and that from the 
Greek e71o%oTos, an overſeer, or inſpector; which was a 
title the Athenians gave to thoſe whom they ſent into the pro- 
vinces ſubje& to them, to ſee whether every thing were — 
in order; and the Romans gave the ſame title 10 thoſe who 
were inſpectors and viſitors of the bread, and proviſion. It ap- 
rs from a letter of Cicero, that he himſelf had a biſhopric, 
ing epiſcopus Ore & Campanie. 
A biſhop ditters from an archbiſhop in this, that an archbiſhop 
with b:;ſhops coniecrate a biſhop, as a biſhop with prieſts oraain 
a prieſt ; that the archbiſhop viſits a province, as the 1 0 a 
dioceſe; that the archbiſhop convocates a provincial tynod, 
as the -:/hop a dioceſan one; and that the archbiſhop has ca- 
nonical authority over all the bib of his province, as the 
biſhop over the prieſts in his dioceſe. 
Councir, Conv oc .AT10N, Ce. 


mere prielts or presbyters; but whether that diſtinction be of 


divine or human right, whether it was ſettled in the apoſto- | 
lical age, or introduced ſince, is much controverted ! On] 


the one ſide ſtands the New Teſtament, wherein it is certain 
the names biſhop and prieſt are uſed indifterently : on the other 


fide is tradition, the fathers, and the apoſtolical conſtitutions. | 


See PRIEST. 

Indeed there appear no footſteps of any inſtitution of biſbeps, 

diſtinct from prieſts, in the ſcriptures ; neither do the oppo- 
ſers thereof pretend to ſhew any mark of any other form of 

church-govyernment. therein. 
the apoſtles did not ſettle any thing of this kind at all; but 
either left the ſpiritual economy in the hands of the presby- 
ters, or of thoſe together with the people. 

Accordingly, new occaſions requiring new meaſures, in a 

little time, the functions of the prieſthood were divided, and 

the prieſts diſtinguiſhed into degrees; the political part of 
religion being aſſigned principally to biſbops, and the evange- 
tical to the prieſts, c. Or rather, as ſome will have it, the 
functions of teaching and preaching were reſerved to the bi- 
op, and that of ordination ſuperadded ; which was their prin- 

Cipal diſtinction, and the mark of their ſovereignty in their 

dioceſe. See ORDINATION. 

The function of a biſhop, in England, may be conſidered as 

two-fold, viz. what belongs to his order, and what to his juriſ- 

diction. To the epiſcopal order belong the ceremonies of de- 
dication, confirmation, and ordination : to the epiſcopal juriſ- 
diction, by the ſtatute- law, belongs the licenſing of phyſicians, 
chirurgeons, and ſchool-maſters, the uniting ſmall pariſhes, 
(though this laſt privilege is now peculiar to the b;ſhop of 

Norwich) aſſiſting the civil magiſtrate in the execution of ſta- 

tutes relating to eccleſiaſtical matters, and compelling the 
I of tenths and ſubſidies due from the clergy. 

y the common law, the b:fop is to certify the judges, touch- 
ing legitimate and illegitimate births and marriages; and by 
that and the eccleſiaſtical law, he is to take care of the pro- 
bate of wills, and granting adminiſtrations ; to collate to be- 
nefices, grant inſtitutions on the preſentation of other patrons, 
command induction, order the collecting and preſerving the 

rofits of vacant benefices for the ofthe ucceſſors, de- 

end the liberties of the church, and viſit his dioceſe once in 
three years. To the =P alſo belong ſuſpenſion, depriva- 
tion, depoſition, degradation, and excommunication. See 
ProBATE, COLLATION, INSTITUTION, EXCOMMUNICA= 
TION, c. 
The biſhops of England are all barons and peers. Barons in 
a two-fold manner, viz. feudal, in regard of lands and baro- 
nies annexed to their biſhoprics ; and by writ, as being ſum- 
moned by writ to parliament.---They have the precedence 
of all other barons, and fit in the upper houſe, both as barons 


and bibo See BARON and + — wat 2 nde the kes our times, a 

Biſhops have two ſpecial privileges next to r : the fir ore the embarkation. _ | WT CP f the 

ny {4 their courts hoy and paſs fentence, of themſelves, BISMUTH, a mineral body, half Legg Compoſe ally in 

and by their own authority: the 5;/hops courts being not like firſt matter of tin, while Jet umper. e r 

other courts ; but, writs are ſent out in their own name, tin-mines, ſometimes al 0 in ſilver-mine: J brite, of a lage 
*; name, as is done in the king's] Its ſubſtance is hard, ponderous, an , 


7eſte the biſhop, not in the ki 
courts. The ſecond, That, like the king, they can depute their 
authority to another; as their ſuffragan, chancellor, commiſ- 


Sce. ARCHBISHOP, | 


examined as to his faith; and after ſc | 
It is a long time that &:ſops have been diſtinguifhed 3 : er leveral prayers, the New 


| 


o that it may ſeem probable, |. 


q 


C, > 
Sea-Bi8KET, is a ſort of bread much dried, by 


Regionary B1SHOPS. | 
Bisn — an eccleſiaſtical court held in the cathedral of 


BISKET*, or BisQUET, 


in tin, or paper-moulds. | 


lary, Se. See COURT, CHANCELLOR, COMMISSARY, Ce. 


BIS 


They have alſo this advantage over lay-lords | 

2 8 countr _ come, their 3 an as 
ignity is acknowledged; and they ma ; 

dain, e : Tt 4 pt, or- 
hey have their vote in the trial and arraign 

but ere ſentence of death, &. they withdraw. « EE Fi ; 

proxy.---T hey have ſeveral immunities, as from uren 

lawries, diſtreſs, c. liberty to hunt in the king's foreſt 4, 

to have certain tuns of wine duty-free, &c. Their 2 

— not be — as lay-peers may, upon contempt, = 
eir temporalities alone. They may qualif 

lains as a duke, viz. fix. n Chap- 

man 


By law, the crime of epiſcopicide, which a cl com 
is equivalent to parricide, viz, pet. 


Whate- 


mits by killing his bhp, 
Tre os of ond b 
e form of conſecrating a 6: is different i 
churches. ---In the Greek euch, he biſhop eleck 
the aſſiſtant 42850 preſented for conſecration, and the in 
ſtrument of election put in his hand; after ſeveral pra — 
(the firſt called diaconicum) the b;ſbop elect demandin — 
ſecration, makes profeſſion of his faith: after which he =4 
ceives abenediction. He is then interrogated as to his belief gf 
the Trinity; to which he anſwers by along profeſſion of faith 
and receives a ſecond benediction. Laſtly, he is acked wha, 
he thinks of the incarnation ; to which he anſwers in athird pro- 
feſſion of faith; which is followed by a third benediction: af. 
ter which the conſecrator gives him the paſtoral ſtaff; then he 
is led up to the altar; where, after certain prayers, and three 
croſſes on his head, he receives the pallium, if he be an arch- 
biſhop, or patriarch ; he then receives the kiſs of peace, of his 
conſecrator and two affiſtants ; and, ſitting down, reads, prays 
and gives the communion to his conſecrator and others. 
In the Romiſh church, the 6;bop elect being preſented by the 
elder aſſiſtant to the conſecrator, takes the oath : he is then 


different 
being, by 


Teſtament is drawn open over his head, and he receives the 
chriſm or unction on his head. The paſtoral ſtaff, ring, 
and goſpel, are then given him ; and, after communion, 
the mitre put on his head: each ceremony being accom- 
ied with proper prayers, &c. the proceſs ends with Te 
eum. 
In England, the king being certified of the death of a «64 
by the dean and chapter, and his leave requeſted to elect x- 
nother, the conge d'elire is ſent to them, nominating the 
2 he would have choſen. The election is to be with- 
n twenty days after the receipt of the conge d' elire; and the 
chapter, in caſe of refuſing the perſon named by the king, 
incurs a premunire.---After election, and its being accepted 
of by the biſhep, the king ts a mandate under the great 
ſeal for confirmation; which the archbiſhop conſigns to his 
vicar-general ; conſiſting moſtly in a ſolemn citation of ſuch 
aShave any objections to the bhp elect, a declaration of 
their contumacy in not appearing, and an adminiſtration of the 
oaths of ſupremacy and canonical obedience. Sentence be- 
ing. read by the vicar-general, the confirmation concludes 
with a treat.--- Then follows the conſecration, by the arch- 
biſhop and two affiſtant biſhops: the ceremony of which is muck 
the ſame as in the Romiſh church, ſave that, having put on 
the epiſcopal robes, the archbiſhop and biſbops lay their hands 
on the new prelate's head, and conſecrate him with a certain 
form of words. After communion they go to a banquet. 
The proceſs of the tranſlation of a biſbep to another biſhop- 
ric, only differs in this, that; there is no conſecration. Ser 
TRANSLATION. | 
See the article REGIONARY. 


each dioceſes the judge whereof is the b:;ſop's chancellor, 
anciently called — and eccleſiæ cauſidicus, g. d. the 
church- lawyer; who judges by the civil and canon law; and, 
if the dioceſe be large, has his commiſſaries in remote parts, 
who hold what they call con/iſtory courts, for matters limitedto 


them by their commiſſion. See CHANCELLOR, COMMISSA- 


RY, OFFICIAL, c. | 
. pon 5d nas denotes a delicate kind of bread, pre- 


pared by the confectioners, of fine flower, eggs, ſugar, — 
roſe or orange- water; or of flower, eggs, and ſugar, Wi 
aniſeeds and citron peel : baked again and again in the oven 


twice, and the French 


ER . / , | / | FFT On 


The word comes from the Latin bis, 
cuit, coitus „. d. favice baked. 


We find divers ſorts of ſuch bickets ; as ſeed-bishet, fruit- 
bisket, long-bisket, round-bisker, naples-bicker, ſpunge-bislel, 
d 8 


paſſing the oven 
twice, to make it keep for the ſervice ofthe ſea. For long 


and prepare it ſix months be- 


: - 4 . 
loily, white and mining. ft is alſo called ig. , 
— ge 48 broke, it ſhews a vaſt number of little po- 


liſhed lamine like glaſs : it is alſo called marcafite, by wal 
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lead . 
eQUET. See the article BisKE r. 
1580 ET 


epared from it, which take 
fowers Preſs in Quin 


tur pers 


jnſtead of tin, and a little calamine. ö 


1 N, in geometry, the diviſion of any quantity into 


BLA : 


liquid linen, to which may be added zacinthius. Ses Au- 
' BER, See.. Sp bh : 0 od 6 


Oft biewmens ſome again are foſſil, others are found floninz 


on the ſurface of certain lakes, and others ſpring from theearth 


like fountains; as at Pitchford in Shropſhire, &c.—Some-bi- 


zumens are fo hard, that they are uſed in forges; inſtead of 


' coals: others ſo glutinous that they; ſerve inſtead of cement, 

ot mortar: in buildings; of Which kind it was, that the fa- 

mous walls of Babylon ere built : and others fo liquid, that 
they are burnt in lamps inſtead of oil. 


The bitumem in moſt eſteem is that of Judæa. See As AI 


a a TUM, and PISSASPHALTUM, 
5 Tbe ſame is alſo made of a mineral called 2 ink, uſing Na 


VE, or BIVALVULas,; a term uſed by the writers of 
natural hiſtor „tor ſuch ſhell-fiſh as have 2200 ſhells, e. gr. 


cockles, muſcles, oiſters, c. which are ſaid to be of the bi- 
velonlar kind. See SHELL. * ö *. + 


neo equal parts, otherwiſe called biparrition. See Drvisrox, [BivALVE, is alſo applied to che filque, or ſced-pods of ſuch 


Ce, | | 
LE, or leap-year, in chronology, a year conſiſting of}; 
nr Tren each four years, by reaſon of the add 
mY day in the month of F * 
hours which the ſun ſpends in his courſe each year, beyond 
the 365 days, ordinarily allowed for it. See VEAR. 
The day thus added, is alſo called 6;ſexes/e; Cæſar having 
inted it to be the day before the 24th of February, 
vhich, among the Romans, was the ſixth of the calends © 
| | og | 
cap ſixth of the calends of March is this year reckoned 
wice over; Whence the intercalary day, and the year when 
i happens, are both called by the name biſextile. —By the 
inne de anno biſextili, 21 Hen. III. to prevent miſunder- 
landings, the intercalary day, and that next before it, are to. 
de accounted as one day. See INTERCALARY. ' 


valve or "$41 
to recover the'fix|BIVENTER,; in anatomy, 4 denomination given to the ſixth 


plants as open all their whole length to diſcharge their ſeeds 


ſuch are beans - Which the botaniſts ſay, have a bi- 
. ich. See SILIQUA, e. * 


muſcle of the lower jaw ; being the laſt of thoſe ſerving to 
depreſs or open it: thus called, as having two bellies for its 
two extremities, and a tendon in the middle.—Sce Tab. An: . 


Myol.) fig. 2. . 2. See alſo Muscre: 


| The diventer or digaſtries has its origin from a ſeiſſure be- 


tween the occipital bone and the maſtoidal apophyſis, whence 
paſſing its tendon through a hole in the ſtylo-hyoideus and an 
annular ligament of the os hyoides, there ariſe ſome fibres 
which join its ſecond belly: hence going fleſhy, and re- 


turning upwards, it is inſerted into the middle of the in- 


feriour part of the lower jaw.—By this contrivance it is 
enabled to draw the jaw downwards. See DicasTRICuUs. 


The aſtronomers concerned in reforming the calendar, by BLACK, ſomething opaque and porous, that imbibes all the 


of Gregory III. obſerving that the biſſetile in four 
| 9 minutes more than the ſun ſpent in — 


f 
c 


arethe mouth-| 


d of the cheek, head of the} Earth BLack is a kind of coal 


e campanel or curb and hook, 
water-Chains, the ſide- 
, kirbles of the bit or curb, trench, top - 


See the article HYDROPHOBIA. 


| vi a. 4 black, ö 4 


German or Fr 


light falling on it, reflects none, and therefore exhibits no 
colour. See 'COLOUR, and BLAcCKNEss. 


There are various kinds of blacks which paſs in commerce, 
black, germas black, ivory black, Ma- 


well ſcour 
after wards. 11 {nxt 
For ſtuſts of Jeſs value, it is ſufficient they be well blued 
with woad, and b/acked' with galls and copperas : but no ſtuff 
can be ap nt from white into $/ack, without paſling 
through the intermediate blue. See BLUE. | it 
Yet there is a colour called coal black, or jeſwit's black, pre- 
pare of the ſame ingredients as the former, but without 
ing firſt dyed blue. Here the drugs are diſſolved in water 
that had boiled four hours, and ſtood to cool till the hand 
would bear it; then the ſtuff dipped in it, and again taken 
out ſix or eight times. Some even prefer this black. to the 
other. — This method of dying black is ſaid to have been in- 
vented by the Jeſuits, and to be ſtill practiſed in their houſes, 


where they retain numbers of dyers. Kae 
found. in the ground, which, 
well-pounded, is uſed by the painters in freſcto. 
here is alſo a kind of BLAck made of ſil ver and lead, uſedto 
fill up the ſtrokes and cavities of things engraved:  -:: 
aukfort Buack is made of the lees of wine burnt, 
then waſhed in water, and ground in mills for that purpoſe 


ce the article VIPER. 1 EN with ivory or peach- tones burnt. Is 


' © AtmonD. © 
WATER. 


a See the articl 
Ft ' "GC WixE. 


bur rex Wine. 


his black pal ingredient in the rolling-preſs- 


* principal ingred 
inters ink. See Inx.—lt is ordinarily brought from Frank- 


t, Mentz, or Strasbourg, either in lumps or powder. That 


in France is leſs valued than that of Ger „ by rea- 


2—— ESS, a kind of ſayour or ſenſation, ſuppoſed to ſon of the difference between the lees.of wine ſedi the one 


m this, that all the 
en, blunted, and diminiſhed; ſo as none of them remain 
ons or rigid : which is confirmed from this, that foods burnt, 


bitter. See TasTEx, and EMPYREUMA. © | 
N, in a general ſenſe, A uy, tenacious mineral 
ys hefindammable: or a foſſil body which readily takes 
Nelds an oil, and is ſoluble in water: See FosstL. 
Naturdliſts diſtinguiſh three kinds of birxmens, hard, ſoft, and 
— h esch of which they ſubdivide into ſeveral 
* EP: Wn. 3 00 Gy 1 | 

Among the bard bitumen, are ranked yellow amber, ſome- 
aſphaltum or Jews: pitch id 

e, and - ſulphurs;----The ſo 


% 9» 


are 


e, hal- 
— . Surinam, and Cop! 2 5 18 


oy 
: Pp.” , 4 
„ J CE 3 
Wiz Ts 6 


0 6 * lt 1 : „ F . - 


particles of the bitter body are ng 
| 


wherein they 


other; 


ſome prefer has made at Paris to that 
rankfort. | 


; | Ivory BLACK is made of ivory, burnt or charred, — be- 
particles much comminuted and broken by the fire,, tween two erneibles well luted; which being thus ered 


perfectly black, and in ſcales, is ground in water, and made 
Nen le e the painters; as alſo by 
e en lacken the or ground of the collets 
et diamonds to give them their teint or foil. 

See Ivory. 


La R, or Smoke-BLack, the ſooty. fumes of reſin 
prepared by melting and Prins, the. Fon ; 


teſin in iron yeſlels ; 
a Chimney, or other place made 
the purpoſe, lined a-top with .ſheep-skins, or thigk 
en-cloth, to. receive. the vapour of, Imoke, which is the 

in which manger they prepate valt quantities of ip at 
1 7 re ; .3E . | | 42 In 


— $4 , 1 


etting fire to it uns 


. 
S. a6 1 221 


P » 


— 


His duty is to bear the rod before the king at the feaſt of St. 


BLADDER, in anatomy, a thin expanded membranous body. 

found in ſeveral parts of an animal, ſerving as a rebeptachc f 
of ſome juice, or of ſome liquid excrement; from whence] 
it takes various denominations, as #wxe-bladder, gallbladder. | 


BLADDER. *, by way ofeminence, is a large veſſel, which = 


from the blood in the kidneys. See Urine. 


he bladder is ſituated in the pelvis of the abdomen ; in men, 


Its figure in quadrupeds teſembles a pear, with the baſis up- 
- wards z but in human bodies the HEE et almoſt — 
level with the upper; and its orifice, or neck, placed ſide- 
Ways, while the fundus, or bottom, which in a human blad- 
der is very broad, reſts either on the rectum, or the vaginal 
uteri.— It is faſtened to the navel by the wachus degene-| 


BLA 


In England it is ordinarily prepared from tbe reſinous parts 
of woods, burnt under a kind of tent, which receives it; but 
the greateſt part is brought from Sweden and Norway. 


It is uſed on various occaſions, particularly in the printers} 
ink; for which it is mixed with oils of turpentine and lin- 


ſeed, all boiled together. See INK. ; 
It muſt be obſerved, that this b/ack takes fire very _— 


and, when on fire, is very difficultly extinguiſhed : the be 
method of putting it out is, with wet linen, hay or ſtraw ; for 


water alone will not do it. 


Spaniſh Br Ac x, ſo called becauſe firſt invented by the Spaniards, 


and moſt of it brought from them, is no other than burnt 
cork ; uſed in various works, particularly among painters. 


BLAck book of the Exchequer. ExXCHEQUER. 
BLACK eagle. | EAGLE. 
BLACK hellebore. HELLEBORE. 
BLACK lead. See 4 LEAD. 
BLACK rod. | BLack Rop. 
BLAck STAR. 


ar: | 
BLACKNESS, the quality of a black body; or a colour ari- 


ſing from ſuch a texture and ſituation of the ſuperficial parts 
of the body, as does, as it were deaden, or rather abſorb, the 


light falling on it, without reflecting any, or very little, of 


it to the eye. See BLACK. . 

In which ſenſe, b/ackneſs ſtands directly oppoſed to whiteneſs ; 
which conſiſts in ſuch a texture of parts, as indifferently re- 
fleas all the rays thrown upon it, of what colour ſoever they 
be. See WHITENESS, 


sir Iſaac Newton, in his Opries, ſhews, that for the uction 


of black colours, the corpuſcles muſt be leſs than thoſe which 
exhibit any other colours: becauſe, where the ſizes of the 
component particles are greater, there is too much light re- 
flected to conſtitute this colour; but, if there be a little leſs 


than is requifite to reflect the white, and very faint blue of 


the firſt order, they will reflect ſo little — as to appear 
. intenſely black; and yet may, perhaps, re e& it variouſly 


to and fro within them ſo long, till it happen to be ſtifled and 
loſt; by which means they will appear lack in all . 


of the eye, without any my roy 
And from hence it appears, why fire, and putrefaction, by 


. dividing the particles of ſubſtances, turn them black ? --- why 


ſmall quantities of black ſubſtances impart their colours very 
freely, and intenſely, to other ſubſtances to which they are 
applied; the minute particles of theſe, by reaſon of their ve- 


ry great number, eafily overſpreading the groſs particles of 
others. Hence alfo appears, why glaſs, ground very elabo- 
. rately with ſand, on a copper plate, till it be well poliſhed, 

makes the ſand, together with what by rubbing is worn off: 


from the glaſs and copper, become very black ; --- and why 


black ſubſtances do, ſooneſt of all others, become hot in the 


ſun's light, and burn, (which effect may proceed partly from 


the multitude of refractions in a little room, and partly from 
the eaſy commotion of ſuch very ſmall particles ; )---alſo, why] 
\. blacks are uſually a little inclined towards a bluiſh colour: 8& 


for, that they are 10, may be ſeen by illuminating white paper 


with light reflecting from black ſubſtances, where the paper] 


will uſually appear of a bluiſh white; and the reaſon is, 
that black borders on the obſcure blue of the firſt order of 


colours; and therefore, reflects more rays of that colour than 
of any other. See Lionr, and COLOUR. ; X 
BLACK ROD, Gentleman-uſher of the BLack Rod, is the chic 


gentleman- uſher to the king; called in the black book, La- 
— 82 nigre, & baſtiarius, and elſewhere virgi-bajulus. 
ce USHER. 


George at Windſor; he has alſo the keeping of the chapter- 
houſe door, when a chapter of the order of the garter js ſit- 


ting; and, in time of parliament, attends the houſe of peers. 
His badge is a black rod, with a lion in gold a-top. This] 


rod has the authority of a mace. 


BLacks, Negroes ; a nation of people, fo called from the colour | 
of their skin. For the reaſon of their colour, and the com- 


merce of them, ſee NRORO. 


See GALL-BLADDER 
as 4 receptacle of the urine of animals, after its ſecretion 


This is ſometimes alſo called, by way of diſtinction, the uri. 
nary bladder, weſica urinaria. Urinary, q ed 


immediately on the rectum; in women, on the vagina uteri: 


rated into a ligament, its ſides to the umbilical arteries, and. 
its neck to the inteſtinum rectum in women. 


— 


—— — 


Swimming BLADDER. See the article Swinuix 
BLADE. See the article SyoULDER-BLApDE. 
BLAIN, a diſtemper incident to beaſts, confiſtin 


BLA 


The bladder is compoſed bf three coats 4 the Gn 0. -. 

of the peritonzum ; the ſecond confilt of mag te 
which run irregular feveral ways ; and the third which hh 
of wrinkles for facilitating its dilatation, is both — 
and nervous Its —— ſeparate a viſcous and as m lons 
which defends the bladder from the acrimony of the ſalts ltd, 
urine. Around its neck there goes a ſmall muſele, called —— 
ter veſicæ, which contracts the orifice of the bladder to _— 
the urine from dripping involuntarſfy, or till it PUR vg 
the paſſage, by the contraction of the ſe "wh 


cond co 
der, which is therefore called detruſor aring. — oy 
3 ; 


growing on the root of the tongue againſt ol 2 
which at length ſwelling, ſtops the breath. pe, 
It comes by great chafing, and heating of the ſtomach z wher 
by, as ſome judge, it ſtill grows, — increaſes by more ben 


BLANCHE Carte. See the article CARTE. 
BLANCHING, the art or manner of bleaching, or Whitening, 


See BLEACHING, and WRITENIN G. 


BLANCHING of wax. See the article Wax. 


BLANCHING, in coinage, the operation of reparin 


* . * th i 
before ſtriking, to give them the requiſite luſtre and lig. 


neſs. 

The blazching, as now practiſed, is ; 
pieces in a Kind of pan or ſhovel, with a ö 2 
of a reverberator y, ſo as the flame paſſes over the ſhoyel. The 
pieces being ſufficiently heated, and cooled again, are put 
ſucceſſively to boil in two copper pans, wherein are aqua 
fortis, common falt, and tartar of Montpellier; when they 
have been well drained of this firſt water in a copper ſieve, 
they throw ſand and freſh water over them; and when dry 
thay are well — 1 ED a 
The ancient me of blanc was, by putting the pi 
after heating, in a large veſlel o compa wag and fore 
ounces of aqua fortis ; but in different proportions for gold 
and filver.--- This method is now diſuſed, partly by reaſon of 
its expenſiveneſs, and partly becauſe it diniiniſhes the Weight 
of the metal. See Corning, 


BLANK verſe. See VERSE, and RuyMeE. 
po BLAxK. See the article Polx r ant. 


LATTA * Byzamtia, in phyſiology and pharmaey, a teſtaceons 
body ; being the operculum, or 11d of a turbinated ſhell, whoſe 


fiſh yields a purple dye. See PURPLE. 
This 2 IU R 


Troy, 

The slatta differs from the buccinam, or purpura, in figure; 
the firſt being oblong, the latter round: but in the ſhops they 
are ordinarily confounded, and ſold for each other. 
The blatta byzamtia is alſo confounded by apothecaries with 
the anguit odoratus, from which it ought to be diſtinguiſhed 
as belonging to another kind of ſhell-fiſh. 
Dr. Liſter takes the b/atta byzantia to have ſucceded the ar 
#15 odoratus, and to have been brought into the ſhops in its 
lace. In Dioſcorides's time, the beit was brought from the 
ed-Sea, viz. the paleſt and fatteſt ; the blacker and leſs, 
from Babylon, or the Perſian gulph : but it ſeems latter times 
took up with thoſe found about Conſtantinople ; whence the 

reſent ſhop-b/atta had its name. f 

he name blatta ſeems to have been given to this operculum 

from the colour; as being of a dark hair colour, as the com 
mon Uatta piſtinaria, ſo frequent in London, is. 
LAZE, in the manage. See the article STAR. 

AZING-+far. See the article CoMET. 
LAZON *, or BLAZONRY, in h „the art of deci- 
3 the arms of noble houſes; or of naming all the parts 

their proper and particular terms. See ARMS, and H- 

RALDRY. 


Various etymologies are given of the word blazen: the molt 
is that which brings it from the German, ler- 
ſen, to blow a hor ; it being the cuſtom of thoſe who pre- 


ſons who bore them. 
There is this difference between arms and biazos ; that the 


- firſt are the device or figures bore on the coat, or ſhield ; and 


blazox, the deſcription in words. See ARMS, and 
Device. 
The rules of blatom are, 1% To name the metal or colour 


of the field firſt; as or, argent, or gules, &c. 2 To 


name the manner of the diviſion of the eſcutcheon by line, 
whether downright or bendwiſe, and alſo the differences | 
the line, whether it be indented, ingrailed, c. in the — 


place. 3e. Then to name the charge that is on the fi 


-— + the 
4. Having. thus expreſſed the field,” the diviſion and 
| 8 if there be more parts of the field gecupied by = 


ou are to name the principal part 
d Led c. there be more than one kind of 
harge in $ field, that in the chief part is to be n 


* . * 
rſt.” Ge. To uſe no iteration or repetition of words in 4 


| Zoning a coat, eſpecially of any of theſe four words, ef, 2 


” a lt. MERE = 5 ccc 3 eren 


BLB 


„ „., The three forms of blazons e by metals and 
. y precious ſtones, and by the celeſtial planets : the 
el for private entlemen; the ſecond for 1 15 ennobled 
dr titles 45 dukes, earls, c. and the third for emperors, 
, and princes. Though this variety of forms is reye ed 
rage French, from whom we had our heraldry, and by all 
1 er nations, Who uſe none but metals and colours for all 
oh ge. That metal upon metal, and colour upon co- 
Jour is falſe her : which admits of no exception, except 
in the arms of Jeruſalem, which are, argent, acroſs po- 
tent, between four croſlets, or. Add, that when lions ſtand 
upright in a coat, they are called rampant; when, walking 
forward, paſſant ; When they look* you in the face, paſſer? 
' guardant : I ee they have other terms, as t, 
„&c. olves . 
z cf Ham; griffons (inſtead of rampant and 4 are 
termed ſegreayt z lions griffons, and eagles, are alſo ſaid 
tobe langucd an armed z 4. 1 
belled; cocks, armed, creſſed, an ewloped : — that is, when the 
tongues, bills, and claws of ſuch creatures are found of dit- 
ferent colours from the body.—— When an animal proceeds 
fromthe bottom of the ordinary, it is termed ifſnaxt ; when 
oyer ſome ordinary, jeſſant, if it proceed from the middle of 
any ordinary, Or common charge, naiſſaxt. SS, + 
BL ACHING, or BLaxcnixe, the art of whitening linens, 
tuffs, filks, and other matters. See BLANCHING. 
BLEACHING of folk. — While it is yet raw, it is put in a 
thin linen bags and thrown into a veſſel of boiling river-Wa- 
ter, wherein ö a 
hours, and the bag bein turned ſeveral times, [taken out, 
beaten, and waſhes in cold water, lightly W out, an 
thrown into a veſſel of cold water mixed with ſoap and a 
little indigo: the indigo gives it the bluiſh caſt always ob- 
ſerved in white filks. After taking it out of the ſecond veſſel, 
it is wrung out, and all the water and ſoap expreſſed, ſhook 
out to untwiſt and ſeparate the threads, and hung up in the 
air, in a kind of ſtove made on purpoſe, wherein is burnt 
nur; the vapour whereof gives the laſt degree of white- 
to the filk. See haf 


BizACniNG of woolen fluff. — There are three manners of 
whitening ſtuffs ; the firſt with water and ſoap; the ſecond 
with vapour of ſulphur ; the third with chalk, indigo, and 
vapour of ſulphur. | 
For the firſt, the ſtuffs being taken from the ulli nun, are 
put into ſoaped water, pretty hot, and worked a-freſh by force 
of arms over a bench, which finiſhes the whitening the ful- 
ing-mill had begun; and laſtly, waſhed out in a clear wa- 
ter and dried: this is called the naturai way of Nr . 
In the ſecond method, they begin with 2 ſtuff in 
river-water ; it is then laid to dry on poles, and, when half 
dy, ſpread out in a kind of ſtove well cloſed, wherein is 
burnt Julphur ; the vapour whereof diffuſing itſelf, ſticks by 
litle and little over all the ſtuff, ng ives itafine whitening : 
thisis commonly called bleaching by the flower. 
lu the third method, after the i{tu#$ have been waſhed, they 
we thrown into cold water impregnated with cbalk and in- 
po; after they have been well agitated here, they are waſhed 
eh in clear water, half dried an poles, and ſpread in a 
ſtove to receive the vapour of the ſulphur; which finiſhes 
the operation. This is not med the beſt method of 
rn ke though agreeable enough to the ſight. 


ſteam of ſulphur, it will ſcarce receive any beautiful 
dye, but black or blue. See Dying. ; 
Rachid of bollands or fine linemt. After taking them from 
the loom, While yet raw, th 
ter, waſhed out and cleared 


out of the lie, — are waſhed in clear water, ſpread 
dom and watered from time ta ti 

Gikes, or canals ong the 0 

wood, called 

hem, gieter. | A 


gre g 
7 lth, and thrown into a 


in & mea- 


Dutch, who pretend to 


lear water, and laid 


2 
ef 
8 
2. 
8 
: 
2. 
8 
$ 
2 
1 


ow's milk, the cream firſt kimmed off, which 


here obſerved, that when a ſtuff has once received | 


ceped a day in fair wa- 
tub filled with a cold lixivium, or lie. When taken 


with Water from little 
means of ſcopps, or 


lying a certain time 
palſed through a new lie, poured on | 
3 ſecond] | 

paſſed through EFF mins reges xe ;|. pear, plumb, or cherry; beeuuſe, wore , 
ſumethe ſoftneſs 8 a ſoft gentle lis, to dilpaſe to. re- 0 


£ walked in clear water, ſogped with black ſoap, and. 


their whicening and ſcowering, gives them a ſoft-| 
e294 makes them cal a linle pap: when taken, out of 
Aer l I. Ve waſhed än cle water for e, 
; | en its firſt blue, by 
ach aue ne have been (igeped-m=Laſtly, the proper ſtif- 
Kms, the t. and other 
Eine eder an | W | * 
month's ne: 3 proceſs of bleaching is complaat 
— f by ez * ul Weathers it takes — 


* 2 5 
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BLEACH1yG of coarſe linen. They are taken from the loom. 


and laid in wooden frames, full of cold water; where, by 
means of wooden hammers, er. by 4 water-mill, they 
py beat ſo, as inſenſibly to waſh and purge tnhemſel ves of their 

Ith; then ſpread on the ground, where the dew which they 
receivefor eight days, takes off more of their 1mpurit F 2 
put * of wooden tubs, or pans, with a hot er 

em. us lixiviated, they are ag 717 in the mill 
aid a-freſh on the ground, after eight days more, ge 
through a ſecond lie, and all things repeated, till ſuch time 
as they have acquired their juſt degree of whiteneſs, _ 


Fer BLEACHING of hair. See the article HAIR. 


For BLEACHING of wax. See the article Wax, 
BLEEDING, pblebetemy, an operation in c 


oap bas been diſſolved, then boiled to or three BL 


" bas) 
, Chirurgery ; bein 
the opening of a vein with a lancet, and for 1 o 
corupt or redundant blood. See Bl. * 
Some A extol Heeding as the ſureſt, and moſt effica- 
cious ſpecies of evacuants. Yet was it very rare among the 
ancients, however frequent among the moderns. = Oftenſi 
obſerves, that at Rome perſons of quality are not allow: 
to be let blood, even in the moſt dangerous diſeaſes, Without 
leave from the pope. See EvAcuaxrt, and Evacua- 
ION, oth (qi oaf 
he Hippopotamus is ſaid to have firſt taught men the. vſc 
of ay Lag for that animal being oferchtge with Noba, 
rubs herſelf againſt a pointed bulruſh, and opens a vein; fill 
finding her plenitude diſcharged, ſhe welters in the mire to 
ch the blood again. See PHLEBOT ONY, 5 
MISH, a term in hunting, uſed when the hounds, or 
beagles, finding where the chaſe bas been, make a proffex, to 
enter, but return. 4 | | * 


BLEMMYES*, or Btxurrs, BAEM TEE, among the an- 


cient g hers, a fabulous ſort of people, ſuppoſed with- 
out heads; — eyes and mouths N their breaſts aid to 
have inhabited part of Æthiopia. | 1 


® Bochart derives, the 0 lampen from 9g, 122 


ies & tive, an brain : in which the B 
aps ld have le without brains. 25. * 
BLENDING of mortar. e MoRTAR. 


BLIGHT, a diſeaſe incident to plants, and affeQing them 


variouſly ; the whole plant ſometimes periſhing of it, x 
ſometimes only the leaves and bloſſonis, which will be ſcoreh- 
ed and ſhriveled up, the reſt remaining green and flouriſhing. 
See DiSEASES of flaws. ; ! 5 
This diſorder ſeldom happens, but upon the blowing of ſharp 
eaſterly winds, which are m frequent with us about March, 
whence that month proves, of all others, the moſt Fr to 
plants. From this circumſtance, ſome imagine the colds that 
then reigns, being exaſperated by the eaſtern. winds, effect 
blights ; but Mr, Bradley furniſhes 4 more plauſible account: 
for, on this principle, it were hard to ſay, why one plant, 
or one of a plant, ſhould be b/;ghred more than — 2 
He obſerves then, than caterpillars onal attend N 
winds, and that they infect ſome one kind of tree more than 
another, and even ſomeparticular branches more than others ; 
and thence infers, either that the eggs of thoſe inſeRs, or . 
inſects themſelves, are ht to us by the eaſterly winds ; 
or that the temperature of the air, when the eaſtern winds 
blow, is neceſſary to hatch thoſe creatures, ſuppoſing the eggs 
have been already laid on the infected part. 
ow, each of theſe cauſes ſeems to have its effect: thoſe 
blights attended with large worms or caterpillars, ſeem hatched 
by the eaſtern Winds; and t others, which only produce 
the ſmall inſects, that occaſion the curling. of the leaves of 
trees, may proceed from ſwarms of them, (ready hatch- 
ed, or in the egg, brought with the wind. A. 
The coldneſs of theſe winds he ſhews ** objeftion 
againſt their being fitted to hatch inſeQs ; different inſects 
requiring vaſtly different degrees of heat. Lo this he adds, 
that every inſect has its proper plant, or tribe f plants, which 
it naturally requires for its nouriſhment, and will feed on yo 
other; and in which, therefore, it lays its eggs: it is no 


ki f | d, 
onder then, — hiadr fron enn bg eſte aud 


W . .* © 

all-the reſt eſcape, v. gr. = brings, or 

hatches, the caterpillars on the apple- tree, Wi Ws | 3. 
in 


gs 
natural 2 1. . to "ou on 1 _ 

would either want their proper 1 s Ab 
3 they ready hatched, would peziſh far want of proger 


food. So that it is morally ; 1 kinds of plants 
ſhould be hi;ghred at the ſame time, 9911 the eggs of every: 
kin of inſect natural $0 ach tree, Id he brought at ape 


time with the wind; or that an eaſterly wind could contain 


in it at once, as many different degrees of cd, or best, 43 
would be. rec ired to butch and maintain cachdifferent claſs 
of inſeQs. Nor is it any objeQion, that in Avghrs there 5 


__ not. frequently any 1 immediately pergeivable 


the mile 


1 


tram place to place; cht it is no 
brought to us from the remoteſt region 
Fart of — G00 


0 we diſcover animalcules 4 milljon of times 
leſs than. the ſmaleſt Which comes under ordinary notice ; 
theſe, the gentleſt air be conceived capable 22 


onder if they 


0 2 4 
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call 43 Gary, 
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encugh to give them life; and from whence chene is not ſea 


enough, by the wartnth and ſaltneſs of whoſe vaponrs they 
might be ſuffocated. Thoſe brought from thenorth-ealt parts 
of America, are probably deſtroyed by paſſing the vaſt At- 
 lantic ocean, Which may be the reaſon. why the north-weſt 
wind is not 10 infectious. | 


C 


To prevent blights, the more knowing among country-peo- | 
ple, while the eaſtern wipds blow, uſe to guard againſt them by] 


burning heaps of weeds, chaff, and other combuitibles, on 
the wind-fide of their orchards, that the ſmoke may either 
iſon the inſects, or their eggs, as — paſs along. It may 

be added, that theſe fires are often with good ſucceſs, 
to deſtroy the caterpillars, even after they are hatched and 
have begun to devour the trees.—Another method of pre- 
ſerving trees from Blighes is, by ſprinkling tobacco-duft, or 
pepper-dulſt ; which laid, 

x and animalcules. Corn is liable to blights like other ſorts 
of grain. 
. 4 Cors is called Smut. See the article Suut. 
LIND Faith. . See the article Farra, 

Buiny Gaz. See Coscux. * 

BLINDNESS, a privation of the ſenſe of ſight, ariſing from a 
total depravation of the organs thereof, or an involuntary ob- 
ſtruction of their functions. See Stour, Von, c. 

The cauſes of blindneſs are various ; proceeding from cata- 
* gutta ſerena's, &c. See CaTaract, Gurræ Serena, 


C. N | | 

The author of the embaſly of D. Garcias de Sitya Figueroa 
into Perſia tells us, that in ſeveral parts of that kingdom are 
found vaſt numbers of d people of all ages, fexes, and 
conditions ; by reaſon of a ſpecies of little flies which prick 

the eyes and lips, and enter the noſtrils, carrying certain Hlind- 

meſs with them. + | 

Aldrovandus ſpeaks of a ſculptor, who became Mind at twen- 
4 years of age, and yet ten years after made a perfect marble 

© ſtatue of Coſmo II. de 

Urban VIII. Bartholin tells us of a blizd ſculptor in Den- 
mark, who diſtinguiſhed perfe&ly well, by mere touch, not 
only all kinds of wood, but all the colours: and F. Grimaldi 


gives an inſtance of the like kind; befide the blind organift | 
ely living in Paris, who is ſaid to have done the ſame, F. 


Zahn recites abundance of inſtances of the amazing ſagacity 
8 blind people, in his ocalas artificialis. ; 
Uſually, among chymiſts, veſſels are ſaid to be blind, which 
have no opening but at one ſide. 
BLINDS, in fortification, a fort of defences ufually made of 
otziers, or branches interwoven and laid a-croſs, between 
two rows of ſtakes about the height of a man, and four or 
five foot apart ; uſed particularly at the heads of trenches, 
when they are extended in front towards the glacis ; rattan, 
to ſhelter the workmen, and prevent their being overlooke 
by the enemy. | 
BLISTER. We VzaicaTory, and Erisrasrie. an 
BLOCK, is uſed for a piece of marble, as it comes ont of the 
| gu , ere it has aſſumed any form from the workman's hand. 
e MaxBLs. 


Buock, in falconry, denotes the perch whereon a bird of prey is] 


ou This is to be covered with cloth. 

BLOCK APE *, a ſort of ſiege of a place, intended to be taken 

by famine ; wherein all the paſſages, and avennes, are ſeized, 
2 Hot up, fo as no ſupplies of proviſion can be brought in 
1201. 


® Tt comes from the German Bhchus, or blockbouſt a bulwark, | 
cr houſe of wood ; of from the Gauliſh bal, barricade : | 
cough others derive it from the Latin Buculare, to op a 


A Blockade h bo i ſiege; inaſmuch as there are no tren- 
Ches or attacks. Blo 
The word Hor lade is ſometimes alſo uſed in Rm of the 
beginning of a ſiege, when forces are ſent to ſeize the prin- 
| F where the beſiegers intend to fix their quarters. 
ce 8e s. * 
BLOCKS, on board thips, are pieces of wood in which 
the ſhiyers of pullies are placed, and wherein the running- 


Topes YO. 3 
Or thele, ſome are ſingle, ſome double; and ſome have three, 


ou 1 7 4 them. A 9 _ 
See Tab. , figs. v. 39. Gor IA ores 1 
Find. Tactle-Mocks. See the article Wess. 
BLOMARY, or Rreonanr, the firſt forge in an iron-work 
through which the metal paſſes after it is melted out of the 
mine. See Inon. | | * 
BLOOD, a warm, red r circulating, by means 
of arteties and veins, through every part of the body. See 
"Homovrr, Fre, Ber, Ce. 4 25 
The hd, while in its veſſels, appears to the naked eye uni- 
form and homogeneous; but, When let out and cold, ſepa- 
rates ſpontaneouſly into two different parts: the one red and 
fibrous, which coheres into a maſt: and it is called the erwor ; 
the other thin and — which retains its ſfuidity when 
Lold, and, being fuppoſed 2 heavier than the other, 
fuſtains and bears it up, and is called the ſerum Phe pro- 
- portion of the ſerum to the cruor, Dr. Drake makes at a me- 


it is ſaid, is preſent death to all inſects, 


edicis; and another of clay like 


k formed by th Fes 
> rctimer a uf 172 Curir, Oe. | 
That there is Air mixed in the Beoop,” and circulating with it, 
s paſt doubt; but, whether any more than was at firſt con- 


pro | 


— 


ä 


4 


dum, as one and 2 half to one: but Mr, Boyle, more 3. . 


times ſmaller than the ſmalleſt grains of ſand 2 rouſing 


Principles of the Buoop.---By a chymical ana ſis, the blood is 


The * of the Broos is in the chyle, which paffing the lacteals, 
is deliv 


 artifice 


mined the ſpecific grav 


5 1 6 


| 
rately, makes the ferum I of the whole hoo: 21 
$ of the whole weight, or 4 of the bulk. Set g. br. urn 
1 6. _—_ 1 Wu _ | Sane, We 
the microſcope, the blood appears to con x8 
TS ſwimming in an aqueous liquor, rar ng ne _ 
cruor and ſerum that appear ſo diſtin& when let out. M bs we 
wenhoeck computes theſe globules to be twent 
a d Dr, Juri 
makes them ſtill leſs. - Upon an accurate nfs,” Join 
found the diameter of one, equal to — pe 
than ax of an ordinary hair of the head- IG 
r. e thinks ugh the rapid motion 
— 2 the cruor Tru? Wund * oY he beg 
whirling or rotation, x couvolute its i ; 
figure is not naturally globular, when 0 agg p — 
their coheſion, or hanging together in a lump; which f. 
rical bodies, touching in à very few points, are not apt to do: 
but, on the contrary, this phænomenon, he thinks argues an 
implication of their fibres within one another: which bom 
firmed by what Dr. Adams obſerved with his microſcope, 
viz. that immediately after emiſſion of blood, it is ſo far from 
1 w red globules, that it appears to conſiſt of inf 
nite branches, running in no certain order 
loured. See 8 _ mir 


1 
found to conſiſt chiefly hlegm, as the bats or vehicle; 
volatile ſalts ; of oil, which y ſome nice 88 i 
been found of two Kinds ; and of caput mortuum or earth, 
which, though it may conſiſt of divers ſubſtances, elſentially 
different from each other, yet all we get out of i is x little 
fixed ſalt. From the dell experiments in this Rind it appeats, 
that in ſeven ounces of human blood, there are five ounces 
two drams of phlegm, three drams of a ſubtile ſpirituous oil, 
yo grains of a thieker oil, two drams of falt, and about two 
of earth. | 
Dr. Jurin adds, that the ſerum, a chemical anal 
exhibits a great deal of phlegm, and of the other Ae: 
ſmall quantity; and, on the contrary, the cruor yields leſs 
phlegm, but the other principles much more copiouſly than 
the ſerum. From which data he concludes; that the glo- 
bules conſiſt of ſome phlegm united with the oil and falts 
and a ſmall quantity of earth; but in what proportion, = 
r in what parts they are formed, &: or de - 
mined, | | OY | 
Indeed, it muſt be conſidered, that the principles which the 
chymiſts thus produce ſeparate, may poflibly be much al- 
tered by the fire. Thus, it is paſt doubt, the oils drawn 
from the blood by fire, are vaſtly different from the natural 
oil which circulates with the Med. To which may be ad- 
ded, that the caput mortuum remaining after diſtillation, may, 
poflibly, be a new production, which had no exiſtence under 
any form reſembling that in the M See Pamcirts, Avi- 


LYs18, Sc. 


ered into the ſubclavian ; where, mixing with the 
blood, they proceed together to the right ventricle of the heart; 
and there, being yet more intimately mixed, they circulate to- 
gether through the whole body: till after ſeveral circut- 
tions and ſecretions at the ſeveral ftrainers of the , they 
are aſſimilated ſo as to make one uniform compoun 
which appears to be nothing elſe but 'chyte altered by the 

25 nature, and exalted into blood ; there being no 4 
pearance of any thing extraneous mixed with the tiquor cir- 
culating in the Hood veſſel but chyle ; excepting what bad 
been before d from it, for ſome particular purpoſes, 
which being once ſerved, it is returned to it again : unleſs, 
perhaps, it may receivo ſome portion of air in the lungs. See 


tained in the food — — — — is — * A ryan 
not yet decided. e prin arguments u 
the Jecelity of reſpitation; which may be accounted for on 
another principle : and the florid colour the blood receives in 
the langs, firſt ſhews in the vena pulmonalis ; which 5 
countenanced by an experiment made with the red 2 
part of the blood after coagufation on — — r upon 
turning the under-furface, 'whieh was before 7 
and expoling it to the af, by its contact chere with it 2c 
quires a florid colour, Hue that of the Hood in the vena pul- 
monalis. But this effect others account for from the erm 
ordinary agitation and comminution of the Hood in the lung. 
see Ark, Nrer maten, S... 
Indeed, Dr. Keil, po n So - 
matic” iſts, go further. Mir. 
thematie phyfivlogitts, = 1 [tha of th 
rum to be greater than that of ood, in the proportion 
1190 60 100, f. e. nearly as 8 to 7, it followed, rs 
cruor, or Mood-globules, were ſpecifically than the 
rum, und that in a confiderable d 5 which was further 
confirmed-by the globules being ſuſtained inthe ſeram, 59" 
while circulating, and when let out.---Hence it was co — 
ed, that theſe globules were nothing elſe but thin veſicles mn 5 


BLO 


aerial ſubſtance: and this, opinion was: confir- 


vhs * 
med from , N 
a a bleod-globule, in paſſing through a very nar 
mere, o — its ſhape — — lobular, to an oval 
22 and would again recover its former figure, as ſoon as it 
—— through its narrow p ey. which: appearance was 
— ty enough alcribed tothe elaſticity of the includedait : 
and from this con jecture, were accounted for a great num- 
ter of the phænomena of the animal economy, particularly 
Dr. Keil's theory of muſcular motion. See Mvuscurtar Mo- 


But this principle Dr. jurin bas ekarnined; and appears to 
have overthrown. 


which the crudr before ſuſpended a- of the ſerum, by its 


n mother veſfeſ of ſerum, immediately ſunk. In others, where 
to the fides of the glaſs, and merely by tho bubbles of air ad- 


havier than the fexous: and, from other experiments, he aſ- 
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the glodul ea beyond that of the ſerum is calily.determined.--- 
The #/vod-globules therefore are not veficles filted with air, or 
ay other u id ſubſtance tighter than frrum: which is fur- 
ther confirmed from this, that ca- globules are not found to 
diate, or undergo any alteration, in an exhauſted receiver, 
when viewed tir a microſcope ; whereas were they filled 
with any elaſtic flaid, they would either burſt, or at leaſt dilate 
into 0 or-$0 times the ſpace. 0 "4 f 

h to the Heat of the BLooD, authors are exceedingly divided 
vout the cauſe thereof: the ancients aſcribed it to a vital 
fame, or innate heat todged in the heart, and thence com- 
nunieated to the blood. Willis imagines à kind of ac- 
eenfion in the bed; and thinks its heat reſults from its 
ng, as it were, ſet on fire, and perfevering in that ſtate. 
Dr. Henſhaw ſolves it from an ebullition conſoquent on the 
nature of two fluids, fo diſſimilar as the chyle and d. 
Others have recourſe to the chemical principles of alcal! 
ind acid; others to the mutual action of the —— or 
component parts of the Blood, by means whereof an inteſtine 
„„ by that means an inteſtine heat, ox in caleſcence, 
is red, © 1 21 

Dr. Drake, with more reaſon, attributes the heat of the %% 
to the ſpring of the air incloſed together with it in the veſſels: 
for, ar being incloſed in the $/ood-veſſels, will endeavour to 
* it ſelf, and, conſequently, if it have force enough, 
will drive-ontwards the parts of the body that incloſe it; by 
which means it eauſes the od to beat againſt the ſides of | 
the refſels, which having muſoulous, contractile coats, do in 
their turns compreſs it again, and fo cauſe a reciprocal æſtus 
n the Heel, greater than the mere eirculatory motion could; 
whence the parts of the ſolids, - or containing veſſels, being 
pat into a eonſtant agitation, a heat is produced in both, which 
ern impart to each other. See ATTRITION, &c. 
the 
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„Dr. Bocrhaave aceounts for the heat of the $/ood from 
on of the heart, and the re- action of the aorta: for, 
the bod, driven by the heart obliquely againſt tho ſide of the 
ara, preſſes them, and ſpends almoſt its whole momentum 
waiſt the curvity thereof, and is, by the figure and elaſti- 
ct) of this veſſel, preſſed baek again. Every moment of time, 
: eaeh partie le of bod acquires a new motion, a new 
nfusand rotation : henee follows a perpetual attrition, atte- 
wan, rubbing off of angles, and a-fimilitude and homoge- 
neity of all the parts; * hence the mals derives its fluidity, 
diviſion into particles accommodated to all veſſels, preſ- 

fare into the lateral tubes, c. See HE Ar. 5 
Nor is the caufe of the Reaneſs of theBLo0D leſs obſcure: the 
miſts account for it from the exaltation of its ſulphur ; =_ 
the mixture of ſaline and ſubacid juices with fal- 
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He made ſeveral experiments, in ſome of 
Aeon to the ſides of the porringer being cutoff, and put 
hecruop buy ed up in the forum, even without any adhefion | 
ede e ee eve burſting, the er ee 
whence he concludes, the globular patt of the Mood to be] 
certins the proportion of the gravity of Mod to that of ſerum, | 


whe 48 10% to 1030; whence the quantity of the globules | 
teing before fixed: at 4 of the whole, the preciſe: gravity of | 


aous ones; and others from the colour of the heart. The 
ch philoſophers attribute this redneſs to the ſmallneſs of 
© lize, and roundneſs of the figure of the particles that 
mpoſe the cruor; notwithſtanding, that red being the co- 
8 al others leaſt refrangible, and the 8 figure! 
* —— moſt refrangible, that figure feems, of all o- 
dur ealt apt to produce chis colour. Others fetch the co- 
= be b lvod from the impregnation of the air in the lungs ; 
Pune A, diſpoſed to produce ſuch an effe&, appears from 
do 8 above. See RxD, Rax, REFRANGIBILITY,&c. 
ther meas Rx ch: reſerved, extend this effect of the air no fur- 
2 a to account for the difference of redneſs between 
hx =; and arterial blood; ſuppoſing, that after its colou 
of the =" heightened, and rendered more florid by the mixtur 
but wn Fox the lungs, it retains it pretty well in the arteries 
Air culating in the body, and carried through the vein 
and 1 Pres, by degrees, through the pores of the vel: 
Boethaaye ,es the liquor of a paler dye. 
cuſs county Yr the colour of the 30 from the ſame 
Nadia r its heat, viz. from the action of the heart, and 
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You, 1 cr the fides of the aorta. Borelli, to aſeertain th 
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cauſe of the redneſi, took aparcel of the e er it ha 
being obſerved; in viewing the cireulation by a. a parcel of the eruor, after it had 


ſeparated itſelf as far as ſpotaneouſly it would fromthe ſerum; 
and waſhing it frequeatly\in, water, found jt ſeparable into, a 
viſeous, Alippery ſubſtance, conſiſting of white or colourleſs 
fibres (which. roſe to the ſurface of the water, and there ga- 
thered into a skim. or coherent pellicle of a reticulat texture) 
and a deep-red powder; which precipitated pretty plentifully 
to the bottom. Hence it appears, that the red colour of the 
blood is imparted to it by red tinging particles, as in the com- 
mon cafe. of dyers. 
and finding which of the elements it conſiſted chiefly of, a 
man who would reaſon. about the colour of the blood from 
1 of che chymiſts, might carry that matter nearet an 


However, this red colour, though generally found in all ter- 
teſtrial animals, is not yet abſolutely neceifary and eſſential; 
there being whole ſpecies which have their circatating liquor, 
ar blood, white and limpid: to which Dr. Drake adds an 
inſtance of a pure white blood, like milk, which he let out of 
the median vein of a man, and which, when cold, did not ſe- 
parate into a cr tum, as the red uſually does; nor 
yield à skin, or cream, or turn ſour upon keeping, as milk 
does. Pr. Beal gives us another inſtance of the like kind; 
and Dr. Lower adds a third, of a perſon who bled ſo long at 
the noſe, till at laſt the broth he drank, flowed, little altered, 


that way, as blood. [317 | 
hanges and Difarders of the BL,ooD.-:- From the principles, or 


conſtituent parts of the load above · recited, variouſly com- 
bined and diſtributed by the circulatory motion impreſſed by 
the heart, and by the oſcillatory expanſive motion of the in- 
terſperſed air, and the re- action of the conttaQile veſſels, 
flow all the properties and operations of the Hood. From this 
mixture of elements, and their lax compoſition, it becomes 
ſuſceptible of various alterations and impreſſions; the prin- 
al whereof are, coagulation, which uſually attends it out 
the body, ſometimes in it, and ſcarce ever without. an 
artificial procurement, but always mortal: and diſſolutivm, 
which is juſt oppoſite to the former, and conſiſts in ſuch a 
comminution of the fibraus parts of the blood, as indiſpoſes 
it for a ſeparation of the cruor from the ſerum. This is fre- 
quently the conſequence of malignant and peſtitential fevers, 
Sc. and is likewife occaſioned by ſome kinds of poiſons. 
Theſe two contrary affections of the h, Dr. Drake aſcribes 
to the oppoſite kinds of falts, acids, and volatile alcalies. 
For though, adds he, in a human body no ſincere acid is 
found, nor could it, indeed, be conſiſtent with life; yet it 
may, and does often enter the , ſo compounded, as to 
bridle the volatile, alcalious ſalt of the Hood, and fo hinder 
the due attenuation and mixture of the ſeveral parts; as isthe 
caſe in a diabetes, and perhaps in a chloroſis, where the 
bload is thick and torpid: on the other hand, where the 
alcalious falts are too redundant, the blood is rendered too 
_ * fluid, ſo that the difference of its conſtituent parts 
is loſt. 
Another affection frequent in the b/ood is, a too great abun- 
dance of oils, or oily particles, by means whereof the ac- 
tive parts of the 5/004 are too much clogged, and thoſe parts 
which ſhould be ſecreted for peculiar uſes in the body, are 
detained ; and perhaps the ſolids through which it paſſes, 
too much labricated, their tone vitiated, ſhrunk, relaxed, c. 
whence that ſluggiſhneſs and inactivity of very fat people. 
--- The contrary affection to this is, the defect of oil in the 
blood; which being, as it were, its balſam, lines and preſerves 
the parts from being fretted and corroded by the ſalts, whoſe 
ſpicula, or edges, are, as it were, ſheathed in this ſoft bal- 
amic matter, and their attrition againſt the ſolid parts pre- 
vented: this ſtate of the &/ood is uſually attended with a ge- 
neral atrophy, and a fretting and corroſion of ſome particular 
parts; whence ſerous defluxions, apoſthumations, and ulcers, 
wg in the lungs, whoſe tender veſiculous ſubſtance is 
more- eaſily annoyed than any other, by the acrimony of the 
ſaline ſerum. See CATARRY, CORPULENCY, Cc. 
There are other affections of the 4/04, reſulting from its in- 
ordinate temperature and mixture, with regard to the earthy 
parts; the conſequences of which are, the ſtone, Sc. and 
others that do not originally ſpring from any dyſcraſy, or un- 
due mixture of the elements, but from an alteration in its 
motion; ſuch as an augmentation or diminution of its progreſ- 
ſive motion, or the like changes in its inteſtine motion ; whence 
ſapernatural fermentations are induced.--- The occaſions here 
may be various; ſometimes fevers, and other diſorders occa- 
ſioned by ſurfeits, debauches, catching cold, violent exerciſe, 
Sc. whence atonias ; at other times ſome latent malignity of 
the air, whence epidemical diſeaſes. 
The blood thus variouſly compounded and circumſtantiated, 
viſits even the mĩnuteſt parts of the body, by means of its cir- 
culatory motion: the cauſe and courſe whereof ſee under 
CIRCULATION. EIn this round, thoſe particles of the b/o0d 
which conform beſt to the figure and ſtructure of the parts 
through which they paſs, are appoſited to them, either for thei 
acoretion, or for the reparation of ſuch as the conſtant rapia 
force of the hhο wears off. See NUTRITION. -/ 
About the matter of nutrition, or the ſource whenct the 
nouriſhment is derived, great conteſts have aroſe among 
3üĩ - 4 , + phyterans 
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ion of their functions. See Stnr, Von, toc... . der, and variouſly c 
The cauſes of blindneſs are various ; proceeding from cata- loured. See Gropurs, . x R a/c 
raQs, gutta ſerena z, c. See anker, Gurts Ser ena, [Principles of the 2 chymical analyſis, the Ihe is 
133 dar) rn * f found to conſiſt chiefly legm, as the or vehicle; of 
The author of the embaſſy of D, Garcias de Sitya Figueroa} volatile alle ; Of ol ch by ſome nice examiners has 
into Perſia tells us, that in ſeveral parts of that kingdom are] been foun of two' nds; and of capyt mortuum or earth, 
found vaſt numbers of I%d people of all ages,  fexes, Which, though. it may confiſt of divers ſubſtances, eſſenti 
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'  Atdrovandus ſpeaks of a ſculptor, who became Mud at ten- two drams-of phlegm, three drams of a ſubtile ſpitituous dil, 
years of age, and yet 1% after made 4 ＋ . my grains of a er oil, two drams of falt, and about two 
; 125 of Coſmo II. de Medicis; and another of clay like earth. 5 | 
Urban VIII. Bartholin tells ns of a id ſeulptor in Den-] Dr. Jurin adds, that the "ſerum, 8 chemical analyfic, 
mark, who diſtinguimed perfectiß well, by mere touch, not exhibits a-great deal of phlegm, and of the other principles a 
only all kinds of wood, but all the colours; and F. Grimaldi] ſmall quantity; and, on the contrary, the ctuor yields ks 
5 an inſtance of the like kind; befide the b/ad"organift | phlegm, but the other principles much more copiouſly 
_ Intely living in Parts, who is faid to have done the ſame,” F.] the lerum. From which" data he concludes, the 4 
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E Fee. a fort of defences vftally made of] Indeed, it muſt be conſidered, that the principles which the 
oviers, or branches interwoven.and laid a-crofs,” between  chymiſts" thus produce" ſeparate, may poffibly be much al- 
o rows of ſtakes About the height of a man, and four or | tered by the ffre. Thus, it is paſt doubt, the ofls drawn 
ve foot apart; uſed particularly at the heads of trenches, from the ood by fire, are 'valtly different from the natural 
when they are extended in fronttowards the glacis ; ferving | oil Which circulates” With the hd. To which"may be ad- 
- to ſhelter the workmen, and prevent their being overlook ded, that the caput mortuum remaining after diſtillation, may, 
enemy. __ + A. Res poflibly, de a new production, which had no exiſtence u 
| R. Te Vancarorr, and Ertrearrie, 7 | any form reſembling that in the Mood. see Fümetres, : 
BLOCK, is uſed for a piece of marble, as it comes ont of the] Lrus, We. | wrong ee | 
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4: 126k. * * 5 | 
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aſe; thereof”: the ancients aſcribed it to a vital 
'farye, or innate' heat todged in the keart, and thence. com- 
nunieated to the blood. F ac 
eetifi6n in the bed; and thinks its heat reſults from its 
ing, as it were, ſet on fire, and perfeverin 
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at into a eonſtant agitation;'a heat is produe 
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, cauſe of the redneſt, took a parcęb of the eruor, aſter it had 
| ſeparated. itſelf as fs Pytancouſly it would fromthe . 

ant waſhing it rauen ly in water, found it feparable into a 
; viſeous, ippery ſuhſtane 
fibres (which noſe: to the ſurface of the: watery; and there ga- 


oonſiſting of white or colourleſs 
thered into a sim or coherent pe llicle of a reticular textute) 
and a deep ned pawdery Which preeipitated pretty plentifully 
to the bottom, - Hence it appears, that the red colour of the 
aging particles, as in the com- 
examining the red precipitate apart, 
dlements it confi chiefly ' of, 2 


mon cafe. of dyers. 


zun io z oging of ara 
tough generally found in all ter- 
. Jet abſolutely; neceſfary arid eſſential ; 
there being whole ſpecies which have their circtlating liquor, 
un 


the median vein of 4 man and which, when gold, did not ſe- 
parate into a or tum, as the: red uſually does; nor 


does. Dr. Beal gives us another inſtance af the like kind; 


and Dx. Lower adds a third, of a perſon: who bled ſo long at 
the noſe, till at laſt the broth he drank; flowed; little altered, 
that way, as blood. (; gf net 8 1108 


{ 5797 4's” '? 
ger and Difarders of the BL,00D.-;» From the principles, or 
conſtituent parts of the. 4bed: above · recited, varioufly. com- 
bined and drftributed by the circulatory motion impreſſed by 
the heart, and by the oſcillatory expanſive motion of the in- 
torſperſed air, and the) reaction af the -conttattile veſſels, 
fidw alt the properties and operations of the po From this 
mixture of elements, and their lax compoſition, it becomes 
5 tible of various tions aud i uns; the prin- 
1 are, coagulation, which uſually attends it out 
he bady, ſometimes in it, and ſcarce ever without an 
artificial; ptocurement, but always mortal: and difſſolativy, 
which is juſt oppoſite to: the former, and conſiſts in ſuch a 
comminution of the fibraus parts of the b/cod, as indiſpoſes 
it ſor a ſtparation of the cruox from the ſerum. This is fre- 
tiy che conſequence of malignant and peſtilential fevers, 

and is like wife occaſioned by ſome kinds of poiſons. 


FTheſe two contrary affe ctions of the bh, Dr. Drake aſcribes 


to the oppoſite kinds of falts, acids, and volatile alcalies. 
For though, adds be, in a human bedy no ſincere acid is 
found, nor could it, indeed, be oonſiſtent with life; 
may, and does often enter ho blood ſo compounded, as to 
bridle the: volatile, alcalions ſalt of the Hood, and ſo hinder 
the due attenuation and mixture of the ſeveral parts; as is the 
caſe in 2 diabetes, and perhaps in à chlorofis, where the 
load is thick and torpid: on the other hand, where the 
alcalious falts are too redundant, the blond is rendered too 
og ras fluid, fo that the difference of its conſtituent parts 
is loſt. n & 46.3991 | 
Another affection frequent in the aa is, a too great abun- 
dance of oils, or oily particles, by means whereof the ac- 
tive parts of the 5/oad are too much c and thoſeparts 
peculiar uſes in the body, are 
detained; and perhaps the ſolids: through which it paſſes, 
too much lubricated, their tone vitiated, ſhrunk, relaxed, c. 
whence that ſluggiſhneſs and r of very fat people. 
The contrary affection to this is, the defect of oil. in the 
blood; which being, as it were, its balſam, lines and preſerves 
the parts from being fretted and corroded by the ſalts, whoſe 
icula, or edges, are, as it were, ſheathed in this ſoft bal- 
ic matter, and their attrition againſt the ſolid parts pre- 


vented: this ſtate of the #/ood-is uſually-attended with a ge- 


neral atrophy, and a fretting and corroſion of ſome particular 
darts; whence ſerous deffuxions, „ and ulcers, 
s, Whoſe tender veſiculous ſubſtance is 
than any other, by the acrimony of the 
faline ſerum. See'CATARRn, CoORPULENCY, c. 


There are other affections of the hond, reſulting from its in- 


ordinate temperature and mixture, with regard to the earthy 
parts; the conſequences of which are, the ſtone, Sc. and 


others that do not originally ſpring from any dyſcraſy, or un- 

dompoſe due mixture of the elements, de from- an — in its 
lour of all others mation; ſuch as an augmentationor diminution of its progreſ- 
ll others the ſive motion, or the like changes in its inteſtine motion; whence 
thers, leaſt apt t | ſupernatural fermentations are induced. The occaſions here 
ber if the þbod may be various; ſometimes fevers, and other diſorders occa- 
that air is di ſioned by ſurfeits, debauches, catching cold, violent exerciſe, 
b en c. whence atonias; at other times ſome u malignity of 
9 the air, whence epidemical diſeaſes. ; 3 
te \ than | | The $/ood thus variouſly compounded and circumſtantiated, 
Was and a viſits even the minutelt parts of the bodyzÞy means of its cir- 
op een heighten culatory motion: the cauſe and courſe whereof ſee under 
CIRCULATION. In this round, thoſe particles of the b 

which conform beſt to the figure and ructure of the parts 


h which they [paſf, are appoſited to them, either for thei- 
on, or for the reparation of ſuch as the conſtnt rapia 
force of the blood wears off. See'NUTRITION. *' 

whence the 
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phyſicians and anatomiſts z ſome contendirig for a nutritious 
juice conveyed through the lungs; ſome ſetting up the lymph, 
others the chyle, ſome the ſerum of the Hood, tome the cruor, 
as the univerſal ſuccus alibilis, c. However, all theſe, ex- 
cept they who bring the nutriment through the nerves, make 


blood the alimentary part through] BLOOD-HOU ND. See the arvicte 
the Hood the vehicle, that conveys the a 9 BLOOD-LETTING — — 8 


the body, whatever they be, and whenceſoever 
perhaps it was on the ſcore of its 2 compofi- 
tion of different elements, that they did not m 
nutritious fluid, without reſtraining that faculty to ſome par- 


ticular parts thereof. But Dr. Drake makes no ſeruple to 8 78 oppor red. See 


„that the #/00d, in its largeſt acceptation, as conſiſting of 
all the parts before deſcribed, is ſimple and homogeneons 
enough for the pu 
thereof contributes ſomething, either materially or inſtramen- 
tally, to the augmentation, or reparation, of the parts through 
which it paſſes. | 
For the manner in which the Mood is formed, and how the 
chyle is aſſimilated into blood, ſee SANGUIFICATION- 


eſtimated by various anthors : Dr. Lower computes it in an 
ordinary man, at about twenty pounds ; Dr. Moulin by ob- 
ſerving the proportion of the weight of ſeveral animals to 
their 5/00d, eſtimates it at about x4 of the weight of the whole 
man, which may amount to eight or ten pounds: Dr Keil, 
from a calculation built on the proportion of the coats to the 
diameters of the veſſels, ſhews, that in a body weighing 160 
pounds, 100 pounds thereof are od; but then under blood he 
includes the juices of the lymphæducts, nerves, and other 
veſſels which are ſecreted from it. 
Hence he alſo propoſes à method of determining the velocity 
of the blood : for, as each ventricle of the heart 1s capable of 
receiving an ounce of 8/ood; being full in their diaſtole, we 
may ſuppoſe they throw out about an ounce each ſyſtole. 
Now, the heart beats about 4ooo times in an hour ; there- 


through the heart. So that a quantity of blood equal to the 
| whole maſs, paſſes in two hours and a half: but, the ſum of 
the ſections of the branches of an artery being always greater 
than that of the trunk, the velocity of the 8/ood will conſtant- 
ly decreaſe as the artery divides; and the ratio of its greateſt 
to its leaſt velocity in the arteries may be thus found to be as 
$223 to 1. Again, the veins are to the arteries, as 441 to 324; 
wherefore, as the blood returns to the heart by the veins, its 
velocity will be ſtill further diminiſhed, and may be found to 
move more ſlowly in the veins than in the aorta, 71 16 times. 
Again, the farther the hood goes off the heart, the more ſlow- 
Iy it returns. The times of theſe are directly at the ſpaces, 
and reciprocally as the velocities; conſequently, ſome parts 
may be ſome thouſands of times longer in returning to the 
heart than others.---From the diameter of the aorta, and the 
ny of blood driven out every pulſe, the velocity of the 
lood in the aorta is eaſily determined, and found to be at the 
rate of 52 feet in a minute, 
- But Dr. Jurin ſhews, that in any two arteries tranſmitting 
. equal quantities of „e, the momentum of the blood is grea- 
ter in the artery more remote from the heart than in that nea- 
rer ; and thatits momentum is greater in all the capillary ar- 
. teries together, than in the aorta; and laſtly, that the momen- 
tum of the blood is greater in any of the veins, than in the ar- 
tery correſponding to it; and therefore greater in the vena 
cava, than the aorta. 
Laſtly he ſhews, that the momentum of the od in the vena 
cava, is equal to that of the quantity of S, thrown out in- 
to the aorta at each ſyſtole, whoſe velocity is ſuch as would 
paſs the whole length of the arteries and veins in the inter- 
val of time between two pulſes ; and that the abſolute mo- 
mentum of the blood in the cava, without any regard to the re- 
ſiſtance, is equal to the momentum of the weight of thirty 
pounds paſſing over the ſpace of an inch in a ſecond.---But 
note, that the motion of the blood is here ſuppoſed equable, 
which in reality it is not. See HEART. 
As to the transfrſſon of the BLoop of one animal into the veins 
of another, firſt ſet on foot by Dr. Lower, ſee the method 
and effects thereof, under, TRANSFUSION. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have ſeveral very un- 
common inſtances of ſpontaneous hemorrhages or effuſions 
of blood ; particularly of a child that bled at the noſe, ears, 
and hind-part of the head, for three days; from that to the 
ſixth, ſhe ſweat blood from the head; on the fixth, bled at 
the head, ſhoulders, and waiſt ; and for three days more con- 
tinued to bleed at the toes, bend of the arms, joints of the 
fingers of each hand, and at the fingers ends till ſhe died: 
after her death were found, in the places whence the blood 
iſſued, little holes like the prickings of a needle. See Ha 
- MORRHAGE. - 
"_ the Fanny of BLooD, ſee 8 
Dragons BTLoop. . RAGON. 
6 Bl. oop. c See the article SALAMANDER. | 
BLooD of Chriſt, is the denomination of a military order inſti- 
tuted at Mantua in 1608, by Vinc. Gomagua IV. its device 
was, Domine probaſti me; or, Nibil hoc rite recepto. | 
Hermant ſpeaks of this order, and obſerves it rook its name 


e it ſelf the[BLOOD-SHOT TEN, a diſtemper of the 


ſes of nutrition; and that every part BLOOD Had, one of the four kinds of treſpaſſes in the 


The number of kniglits was reſtrain 


BLOODY heel-cock. See HEELER. 


BLOODY rains. See the article Rax. 
The paantity of BLOOD in a human body, has been variouflyfBLOOM. 


BLOOMARY. see the article BLOMART. 
BLOWING glas, one of the methods of forming the di- 


BLUE, one of the primitive colours of the rays of light. 


The painters BLUE is made differently according to the different 
fore, every hour 4000 ounces, or 250 pound of , paſſes | 


Dyers BLUE is one of their ſimple, or mother-colours, uſed in 


Twrnſol BLUE, is a blue uſed in painting on wood, made of the 


Flanders BLUE, is a colour ſeldom uſed but in landskips, u 


UL tal. ? See thearticle Ho$SPITAL. 


BLUEING of meals, is done by heating them till they al- 


BLUENESS, that quality which denominates a body Al: 


from ſome drops of the Blood of Chriſt, ſaid to have been pre- | 
ſerved in the cathedral church of Mantua. 


— — 


BLU 


ed to twenty, beſide 
grand-maſter ; the office wh „ VEUdes the 
his ſucceſſors. e eee exed to himſelf and 


There is alſo a con tion of nun u e | 
ſame name reformed from the — Sls called by the 


TOMY. 


the blood-veſſels are Rory diſtended, fo l the 
ALMIA, 


D-STONE. See HaMA and 
panes ce HEAMATITES, and Say. 


king's foreſt, by which the offender being taken Win +: 
hands er other part bloody, is judged to have killed the, 


though he be not found hunting or chaſing. See Foklgr. 


HATY bloom. 


— __ — works er manufaQure.---[t is per- 
rm ipping the end of an iron ponteglo, or blowi 

pipe in the melted glaſs, and — 4 — N it with ws 
mouth, according to the circumſtances of the glaſs to be 
blown. See GLAss. 


See BLUuENESS, CoLovur, Licur, e. | 
Anciently, e was the ſymbol of the ſea; for which rea- 
ſon, in the Circenſian games, the co Who repre- 
ſented the ſea were clad in blze ; and thoſe who had diſ- 
tinguiſhed themfelves by any notable exploit at ſea, were 
rewarded with a e enfi 


kinds of paintings. In limning, freſco, and miniature, they 
un indi _— 9 ue . ns mp theſe xe 
ir. natu es, excepting the laſt, w natural, 
— artificial: ſee each wager its proper er g 
n oil and miniature they uſe indigo, lac bice, blze verditer, 
lapis armenus, ſmalt, and litmouſe; alſo a counterfeit ul- 
tramarine. | 
Enamellers and painters on glaſs have blzes peculiar tothem- 
ſelves ; each preparing them after their own manner. See 
ENAMELLING, and painting on GLASS. 


the compoſition of others: it is given chiefly with woad, and 
indigo. Some From heighten their / by «og Braſil and 
other woods. The way of rn s is by paſſing the 
ſtuff, when dyed and well waſhed, through tuke-warm wa- 
ter ; or, which is much better, by working and — 
dyed ſtuff with melted ſoap, and then ſcouring it well.— lan 
are dyed immediately from the whites, without any other 
preparation than ſcowering. See DyinG. 


ſeed of that plant. It is prepared by boiling four ounces of 
turnſol in a pint and a half of water wherein lime has been 
lacked. See TURNSOL. 


being apt to turn green. The French call it cenare vert, 
or green aſhes. 


Vir RIOT. 


ilders, Ce. 


. | Qiled b 
ſume a blue colour; particularly pra 7 4 


who blue their metals ere they apply the go 
leaf. See GiLDING. 


or, ſuch a ſize and texture of the that compoſe the 
ſurface of a body, as diſpoſes them to reflect the blue or 
azure rays of $ ht, and thoſe only, to the eye. See Lier, 
CoLOUR, and BLUE. 
For the blueneſe of the skies, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, os 
all the vapours, when they begin to condenſe and coal - 
into natural particles, become firſt of ſuch a bi neſs as 75 

flect the azure rays, ere they can conſtitute clouds a 
other colour. This, therefore, being the firſt _— 1 
begin to refleQ, muſt be that of the fineſt and moſt tranip 

rent skies, in — 2 7 are not arrived to a groſſneſʒ 
ſufficient to refle er colours. 25 
M. de la Hire, after Leonardo da Vinci, obſerves, — 
any black body viewed through a thin white = 6 of 
the ſenſation of blue ; and this he afligns as the — 5 
the bInexcſs of the sky, the immenſe depth wh _ 
wholly, devoid of light, is viewed through the air ds, it 
and whitened by the ſun. For the ſame reaſon * * 
is, that ſoot mixed with a white makes a blue ; = 
bodies being always à little tranſparent, and __ — 

ſelves with a black N . 8 b 

m the ſame principle he acc 

ah. — on the ſurface a the skin, though the 72 * — 
filled with be a deep ted; for red, he obſerves, —— 
ed in a clear, ſtrong light, appears 2 dark . on |, 
on black: being then in a kind of obſcurity in — 


BOA 


muſt embrane of the vein and the white skin, will produce 
hs ception of bluexeſs. See BLACK, and BLACKNESS.., 
he PING, a ſuffuſion, or redneſs of the cheeks, excited 
10 ſenſe of ſhame, on account of a conſciouſneſs. of ſome 
Hing or imperfection, i» YES ob 214204 F 

7e is ſuppoſed to be produced from a kind of —— 
By — between ſeveral parts of the _ occaſion 


» ue une nerve being extended to them 


1 4 thing ſeen, or heard, is ſhameful, affects the 


hence in ether, driving the blood into the minute vef- 
ſels thereof ; at the ſame time that it affects the eye; and ear. 
For the ſame reaſon it is, as Mr. Derham obſerves, that a 
thing ſeen or ſme, affects the glands. and parts of 
mouth : if a thing heard be pleaſing, it affects the muſcles 
of the face with laughter ; if melancholy, it exerts it ſelf on 
the gla...s of the eyes and occaſions w 


NT. TH q) | L 1. 9 
61854 lece of timber ſawed thin, for the purpoſes of 


BOARD. _SWearun: 
117 D floors. See the article FLOOR. | 


z intended chiefly for the navigation 


ed only by ro 
7925 like. See ESSEL, NAviGATION, 


of rivers, lakes, and 
0. | 

The boat acquires various. names, according to its various 

fruSure, and the various uſes it is appointed for, and the 

places where it is to be uſed. The ſeveral boars, and their 


lly boat. ? A cance. 


Thus the 
of nerves being branched from the brain to the eye, | 
oy Plies of the lips, er tongue, and noſe; 


1 „Sc. And to]. 
the fame cauſe Dr. Willis aferibes the pleaſure of kifſing. 


daldng. See I IMBER. . eee 

We ſay, 2 deal-board, an oak-bodrd, &. — Bardi thicker than] 
nay ate called plan.. Dang 

Futhr-edge BOARD. J \ FEATHER: / 

(raizing-DOA RD. | GRAN. 

La BOARD, 02 ; , Los. 

dn BoARD. See the articles“ Sou nod. 

Tal BoARD T RAIL. 

ufe-BoAR DS WASTE. 


BOAT, a ſmall, open, floating veſſel, common! wrought or | 


boat. A crucile. 

A ie. A carrycarry. 

A pinnac e. A dl, hooker . 
* ** 12 boat. A —— 
Ind Ka 1 — 
g the A greenland boat. A flying praw. 
12 A boat, punt. 

A ballon of Siam A tilt boat. 

A borſe boat. A tad boat. 

A periagna. A well boat. 

7 pleaſure boat. A wherry. 


. 08. 1 
De Gates propoſes the conſtruction of a boar, which, what 
burden ſoever it bear, ſhall. not only ſail againſt the current, 
 vithout either ſails or oars, but alſo advance ſo much the 
filter, as the mp Ig the water is greater. Its make is the 
ame with that of the others, excepting only a wheel added 
do in fide, with a cord, which winds 
* the wheel turns. See VESSEL. 
M. de 1a Hire has given us an-examination of the force ne- 
cela to move boars, both in ſtagnant and running water, 
either with ropes faſtened to them, or with oars, or with any 
. der machine: wherein he ſhews, that the larger the ſur- 
lice of the oars plunged in the water, and the ſmaller that 
of the boat Ir to the water is; and again, the longer 
that part of the oar between the hand and the place where 
88 reſts on the boar, and the ſhorter that between this 
re point and the water; the freer will the boat move, and 
Hes cater effect will the oar have. SeeOaR. 
ce tis eaſy to calculate the force of any machine that 
be applied to rowing ; v. gr. if we know the abſolute 
Ay all che men who row, it muſt be changed into a 
e force, according to the proportion of the two parts 


ol the oar; 1. e. if the part out ſſel be double the 
other, and all the men taged n 5 


3s Far kr 


TE 


B 


Which nds we compute firſt, that they will exert 300: 
the 300, multiplied by the ſurface the veſſel preſents to 
nnter, gives a ſolid of water of a certain weight; which 
— may be found, and of conſequence the velocity im- 
om on the vel. by the oars, . Or, the velocity of the 
may be found in the ſame 

2 Pounds, by the ſurface of all the of the oars plunged 
firt the ater. Nor would there be any difficulty tn finding 
either * forces, then the abſolute ones; the velocities 
= A the oars, or of the veſſel being given, or the pro- 

are two parts of the oar. —— 
WAIN, an officer on board a ſhip, who has 

n rigging, Jens ho 

boat, and its n ants ; is alſo to take care of the long- 
dw, > Riture, and to ſteer her, either by himſelf or 


together can act with the force of 


a roller as faſt 


. 


manner, by multiplying the 


cables, anchors, ſails, flags, 


BOD 


cave the effect of à black; and this; viewed through] He calls our the ſeveral gangs aboard, to the due execiition 


of their watches, works, &c.—He is likewiſe a kind of prd- 
voſt-marſhal, who ſees and puniſhes all offenders-ſentenced b 
5 the captain, or a oourt- martial of the fleet. See PROvOsf. 
BOCARDO, in logic, the fifth mode of the third figure of 
ſyllogiſms, wherein the fitſt propoſition is particular and ne- 


gative, the ſecond univerſal and affirmative; and the third. 


or concluſion particular und negative. Thus, | 
7 arbor is mot 2 Na 
| very animal bas a principle of Ting 
| DO Therefore ſomething bat 4 principle of ſenſation that is 


BOCK-LAND-/ formerly denoted that which we now call 
; free-bold land, or charter land; and it was by that name diſtiti- 
| —_ from folk-laxd which was topybold land. See Fart- 
D. ö Nou £ 4 hes 
P in phyſics, a ſolid, extended, palpable fubſtance; of 
merely e, and indifferent either to motion or reſt 
but capable of any ſort of motion, and of all figures d 
| forms. See SUBSTANCE, Sor, Morton, .. Ay 
Body, is compoſed, according to the Peripatetics, of mattet, 
; forms, and privation ; according to the Epicureans and Cot- 
puſcularians, of an afſembtage of hooked, heavy atoms ; ac- 
. cording-ta'the Carteſians, of & certain quantity of exren/ion ; 
'  accordung to the Newtonians, of a ſyſtem or aſſociation 


. WR ' * 


ſolid, maſſy, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles, ranged 
this or that manner; whence reſult 05 of 


or diſpoſed 
| this or chat form; diſtinguiſhed by this or that name. See 


| Aro; fc. 1405 n V den 21000 
Theſe elementary or component particles of bodies muſt be 
_ infinitely hard; vaſtly harder than the Bode compounded of 
them; nay, ſo hard as never to wear, or break in pieces. 
206 This. Sir Iſaac | Newton obſerves is neceſſary, in order to 
- the world's perſiſting in the ſame ſtate, and bodies con- 
tinuing of the ſame nature and texture in ſeveral ages.” See 
MaTTER; PaRTICLE, HARDNESS, rated We: | 
Aﬀedtions f Bopy. See the article Arrrcrion. 
odes of See the article Mops. ' | 
Elements of BoDy: See the article ErxuenT. r. 
The exiſtence of Doms, is a thing incapable of being demon- 
ſtrated: the order in which we arrive at the knowledge of 
their exiſtence, ſeems to be this We firſt find we have ſen- 
ſations; then obſerve we have not thoſe ſenſations when we 
pleaſe ; and thence conclude, we are not the abſolute cauſe 
thereof, but that there is required ſome other cauſe for their 
production. Thus we beg to know, that we do not exiſt 
alone, but that there are ſeveral other things in the world 
ether with us. But this, Dr. Clatk owns, comes far ſhort 
ol a demonſtration of the exiſtence of a corporeal world: he 
adds, that all the proof we have of it is this; that God would 
not create us ſuth, as that all the judgments we make about 
things exiſting without us, muſt neceſſarily be falſe: If there 
be no external bodies, it follows, that.it is God who repre- 
. ſents the appearances of bodles to us; and that he does it in 
ſuch a manner as to deceive us.—Some think this has the 
force of a demonſtration: It is evident God cannot deceive 
© us; it is evident he does deceive and delude us every mo- 
< ment, if there be no bodies; it is evident therefore, there 
“ muſt be bodier. But the minor of this argument * 
be denied without any ſuſpicion of ſcepticiſm. Were it 
+ poſſble for bodies, i. e. ſolid, figured, e. ſubſtances to 
* exiſt without the mind, correſponding to thoſe ideas we 
have of external objects, yet how were it 2 for us to 
* know it? Either we muſt know it by ſenſe, or reaſon: as 
* for our ſenſes, by them we have only the knowledge of 
* our ſenſations or ideas: they do not inform us that things 
* exiſt without the mind, or unperceived, like thoſe which 


« are perceived. It remains, therefore, that if -we have any 


* knowledge at all of external things, it muſt be by reaſon 
„ inferring their exiſtence from what is immediately per- 
« ceived by ſenſe. But how ſhall reaſon induce us to believe 
the exiſtence of bodies without the mind, when the patrons 
<« of matter themſelyes deny that there is any neceſſary con- 
* nexion betwixt them and dur ideas. In effteR, it is ed 
Jon all hands, and what happens in dreams, phrentzies, de- 
liriums, extaſies, . puts it beyond diſpute, that we might 
« be affected with all the ideas we have now, though there 
« were no bodies exiſting without, reſembling them. Hence, 
ie is evident, the ſuppoſition of external bodies is not neceſ- 
* ſary fox the 8 of our ideas.” Berkeley's Prius. of 
Human Knowledge, p.-59.—**, Granting the materialiſts their 
+. external badies, they by their own eoufeſſion, are never the 
„ nearer knowing how our ideas are produced; fince they 
2 own — 5 a On re — — — _ 
can act upon ſpirit ; or how it is e it ſhould im- 
0 — 5 any 2 the mind. Hence, the production of 
ideas or ſenſations, in our minds, can be no reaſon why 
we ſhould ſuppoſe: bodies, or corporeal ſubſtances; ſince 
_ « thatis equally inexplicable with, or without the ſuppoſition. 
© In ſhort, though were external dodres, it is impoſſible 
vo ſhould ever came to know it; and if there were none, 
« we ſhould have the ſame cauſe to think there were thut we 


| 


_ + now have.” Id. ibid. p. 60, h. 2 
a Tos, whether you — it poflible for a * or 


— — 


. — — — 
* = * 
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— . RR — — 
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BOD 


« fjgute, or motion, or colour, to exiſt without: the mind, or 
extended, moveable ſubſtance, or, in general, for any one 


readily give up the cauſe. 14. ibid. p. 63.9% worth 
while to reflect alittle on the motives which induced men 
to ſuppoſe the exiſtence of material ſubſtance; that ſo, 
having obſervedithe gradual ceaſing! and expiration of thoſe 
motives, we may withdraw the ailent grounded on them. 
Firſt, therefore, it was thought that colour, rear. motion, 
and the reſt of the ſenſible qualities, did really: exiſt with- 

out the mind; and for this reaſon, it ſeemed neceſſary to 
« ſuppoſe ſome unthinking ſubſtratum, or ſubſtance, wherein 

they did exiſt, ſince they could: not be conceivedtoſubſilt 


convinced that colours, ſounds, and the reſt of the ſen- 
ſible ſecondary qualities had no exiſtence without the mind; 
they ſtripped this fubſtratum of theſe qualities; leaving only 
the primary ones, figute, motion, c. which they : (till 
conceived to exiſt Without the mind, and conſequently 
to ſtand in need of a material ſupport. But having ſhewn 
« above, that none, even of theſe, can poflibly exiſt other- 
wiſe than in' a lp 
follows, that we have no longer any reafon to ſuppoſe 
© the being of matter,” Id. Ibid. p. 118; mm See Qua- 
:LITY; fee alſo EXISTENCE, and ExTER Naw lHOrt4: 
For the Colours of BODIES: Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews;. that bod 
appear of this or that colout, as they arc diſpoſed to reflect 


moſt copiouſly the rays of light originally endued with ſuch | 


colours. See Lien, and-CoLoUR 3s. Bur the particular 
conſtitutions whereby they reflect ſome rays: more copiouſly 
than others, remain yet to be diſcovered; However ſome of 
the laws and circumſtances thereof, he delivers in the follow- 
1 19 1 A et 90. 
r. Thoſe ſurfaces of tranſparent bodies, reflect the greateſt 
quantity of light, which have the greateſt refraQtingipower ; 
1. e. Which, intercede mediums, that differ moſt in their re- 
fractive denſities : and in the confines of equally refractin 
mediums, there is no reflexion, 2. The leaſt parts of almo 


Cau 


* utiperceived. - If you can but conceive it poſſible for one] 


idea to exiſt otherwiſe than in a mind perceiving - 1 mall! 


% by themfelves. Afterwards, in proceſs of time, men being 


—— 


irit, or mind, Which perceives them, 'it | 


-- 


—— — _ 
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wich regard to the motiuns of the fluidvit eomtatye 4, « 
| other aſſemblage of an infinity of tubes and Nala 
chines. Laſtly, if conſidered with regard to the — 
of thoſe fame fluids; it is another. infinite aſfemb14%. > is we 
mical inſtruments and veſſels; as philters, Kemi _ 
pients, ſerpentines, c. and the whole is a com nd. on” 
we can only admire; and wheteof the prenteſt 5. put en . 
our admiration itſelf. —- Tue ptincipaF chemie! ppc 
the whole Jody, is that wonderful Iaborator the brain: ; 5 
this, chat precious extract, called animal pitits, the oni n 
terial mover of the Whale fabric, is ſecreted Rome blows 
See BxAIx, SPIRTTS, BYoobs, HEART, . . 
In the machine of the ai body, the retainers tb the doc 
trine of trituration, maintain the brain-to do the office of 
the dean ob a preſs dle Neartof a piſton,” the Jams af del 
lows, the mouth! of g, nee ane the deen of peſ « 
the ſtomach of apreſs, the inteſtines of reſervoir. ee 
| — — A or —— and the air of a pondus, or hu 
; that ſets the machine a going? See FRTTU RATIO. I 
| The thei. 3 7 Te ii. Wunsrꝛot Di- 
he ſoul, Rohault obſerves, is not the form ot 
Jody, as the Peripateties aſſert. S0 far fs 04 A non 
depending on the ſoul, becauſe of its ceafing when the ſul 
is ſoparated; that on the contrary, the continuance of the 
ſoul depends — on the ſtate of the Fay: the former 
never quitting the latter, till its eco | x is inter- 
rupted. See F ORM, c. by = * 
The Carteſians maiiſtain the ſon! and 


to 128 
portionate, for thou fy to be too difp 


Sor deas of 7 ſoul to be cauſed by 


the motions of tlie . and vice verſa ; thus, their recipr 
motions not being able to be the dire& cauſe of the one 
the other} are only'decemed the occaſion, or vecafional cauſe. 
God, on the occaſion ofthe motion ofa body impreſſes an idex 
or ſenſation on the ſovt ; and again, on Gefen of an idea 


of the ſoul, communſcates à motion to the Bay: of con- 


ſequence, God is the onty agent in the whole intercourſe be- 


, tween ſouland body. See Caust, CARTESIAN, Se. 


Phyſicians divide the body into ſolids, and fluids.—Alf> into 


| | Venters, or cavities, the head, ' thorax, and lower venttt. 
all natural bodies, are in ſome meaſure tranſparent; and the | 


— of thoſe bodies, ariſes from the multitude of reflexions | 
ſed in their internal parts. See Oracirr, &c. 3. Be- 


See-VENTER; ſee alſo HEAD, 'Trorax, c. 
The reſt of the body they call members or extremities. See 


PART, MEMBER, EXTREME, Ofc 


tween the parts of opaque and coloured bodies are many fpaces, — of the Body. See the arti e FAcULTY. 


either empty, or replete with mediums of different denſities ; , 


as water between the tinging corpuſcles wherewith a liquor] parts of the-animat 
is impregnated, air between the aqueous globules that con- the cavernous or ſpongious bodies 


ſtitute clouds of miſts : and even es void both of air and 
water, between the parts of hard bodies, are not wholly void 
of all ſubſtance. See MEDIU. 4. The parts of the bodies, 
and their interſtices, muſt be leſs than of ſome definite big- 


neſs, to render them opaque and coloured. 5. The tranſpa-|: ſides, angles, and 


rent parts of bodies, according to their ſeveral ſizes, reflect 

rays of one colour, and tranſinit thoſe of another, for the 
fame reaſon: that thin plates ar bubbles do reflect, or traiſ- 
mit thoſe rays : and this appears to be the ground of all their 


lied by ana miſts to ſeveral particular 


ODY, corpat, is — 


10.— 83 


callous body of the brain, 
| the penis, Sc. See Car 
PUS Callaſuam, CORPORA Cavetnoſa, &c. Le 
eticular Body. See the article Rxricur ax. 
ODY in Geometry, denotes the ſame with ſolid. See Sol m. 
he Regular or Platonic BoD1Es are thofe which have all their 
_—_ ſimilar and equal. - 

Of theſe there are only five, v:z. the tetrahedron, confiſting 
of four angfes ; the octahedron, of eight; the icoſahedron, 
of twenty; the dodecahedron, of twelve pentagons ; and 


| the cube of fix ſquares. See REGULAR, IRREGULAR, PLa- 


colour. See COLOUR. 6. The parts of bodies, on which | Toric, Se. f 
their colours depend, aredenfer than the medium which per- BoD i Law — A man is ſaid to be bound or held in wy 
vades their interſtices. 7. The bigneſs of the component and goods; that is, he is liable to remain in prifon, in det; 


parts of natural bodies, may be conjectured from their co-| of payment. | 


lours.; on this principle, that tranſparent corpuſcles, of the 
fame thickneſs and denſity with a plate, do exhibit the ſatne | 
colour. 8. The cauſe of reflection, is not the impinging of 


believed. See REFLEXLON. 9. Bodies reflect and refra 
light, by one and the fame power variouſly exerciſed, in 


light on the ſolid or impervious parts of bodies, as common! | A woman, though in other' reſpe&s ſhe cannot engage her 
' 
| 


various circumſtances. See REFRACTION; fee alſo Liehr, B 


AY, c. | | 


In France, by an ordonnance of 1667, all reſtraints of thebody, 
for eivil debts, are null after four months, unlefs the ſums ex- 


ceed two hundred livres. | 


perſon but to her husband, may be raten by the body, when ſhe 


carries on a ſeparate trade. c 
opy, in war, is an aggregate or aſſemblage of forces, botſe 
and foot, united and marching under ſome chief. 


Bopiks, are divided into animate and inavineate ; 5. e. into)! An army, ranged in form of battle, is divided into three ho- 


' thoſe informed by a foul, and thoſe which are not; or thoſe | 
that have life, and thoſe. that have none. See LIE, c. 
Some conſider bodies, either as natural and: ſenſible ; vix. as 


dies; the van-guard, the rear-guard, andthe main body; which 
laſt is ordinarily the general's poſt. See Corrs. 
BoÞdy of Reſerve. See the article RESERVE. 


formed by. phyſical cauſes, and cloathed with phyſical quali- BOG, a moiſt, rotten ſpot of earth, which. ſinks, and gives 


ties: (in which ſenſe, 4ody makes. the object of phyſics.” See 
* Or, as intellectual or quantitative, in the general 
or abſtract; and according to the three dimenſions: in 


Which ſenſe, body makes the , fubzeQ of geometry. See 
GEOMETRY. | 1 


— 


Ataline Bois. * | -CALKALINE? * 
Canſiſtent BODIES. | CONSISTENT. 
= N | | ELASTIC. 

Txt BopIES. | a e SPIKES) >. 
Heterogeneons BoD1Es. f See the article 7 HETEROGENEOUS | 
Atmaſphere of BODIES. | | ATMOSPHERE. 
Deſcent of BoDiES. + DzescCxnT. | 
Mercury of Bobs. AMErcury. 


BoDy, with regard to animals, is: uſed in oppoſition to ſoul; | 


©1z. for that part of an animal; compoſed 
canals, juices, nerves, &c. See SOUL; 
In which ſenſe, body makes the ſubject of comparative ana- 
tomy. See ANATOMY, and COMPARATIVE. - * 
The bumax Bor, conſidered with regard to the various volun- 
tary motions it is capable of performing, is an aſſemblage of 
an infinite number of levers, drayn dy cords ; if conſidered 
we 1G? 8:0 106 bo 9 ei il ö 


bones, muſcles, 


way to the weight of the body, formed of pe and plants 
utrefied by ſome ſpring ; frequent, eſpecially in Ireland. | 

n which ſefie, bog amounts to much the ſame with what in 

other places are called moſſes, marſhes, fens, &c. See MORASSE, 

and FENN. | he 

Ireland is become infamous for bogs : they diſtinguiſh N 
a turſebeg, called alſo rea- log, out of which turf or peat ta 
dug; and a grakivg-bog, Which will fink under a Man Lu) os 
place whore he ſtands to aconfiderable depth, and riſes — 
and behind proportionably: undernea is frequently cle 
water, into which a perſon flips to thergfddle, upon L 
the ſurface, — Quoting beys frequently urn into t#rf-v0 * 
Every red bog is incompaſſed with à deep marſſ) 1 2— 
ground, called the band of the bog.—Horns and — 
mouſe-deer are ſometimes found in bogs fourteen foot deep. of 
The inconveniences of bogs are, that a confiderable * 
the kingdom is rendered uſeleſs by them: they wy buf 
people at a diſtance from each other, and thus binder * 
neſs from going forward. They occaſion the roads t 
crooked 40 ei cad, to avoid them: they are a great 


bo we - ich 
ſtruction to'cartle, the chief commodity of Ireland; Whit! 


tre encouraged b) the gr are loſt: they are alfÞ a ſhelter to 


BO G 


fs growing on the edges of the bogs 


to venture Ny, my bene ell and vapour ariſing from them 
tories ä holeſome, and the b s putrid and ſtinking. 
444. chat they corrupt the Water, bot as tO its colour aud 
= 5ſt ofthe people in Iteland have 
their uſes: mo e people in Ire 

Bogs 7 have alſo them ; the wood being impolitickly de- 
their firing ile pit-coal yet diſcoved. The "bil could 
Eo 10 without ſome bogs. — The natives had a 85 ano- 
ther advantage from bogs ; vix. that by means © they 
e preſerved from the conqueſt of the Engliſh, * it ſeems 

m the remembrance hereof that they ſtill chuſe to build 


, 
and ormation of Bos, it is to be obſetyed, that 
. Loy in thenorthern world, but have for- 
been as famous for them, as Ireland now is: every 
me 11-inhabited country has them: the loca pale, wg, or 
2 to which the ancient Gauls, era, and Britons, 


beaten, ear to be no other, than what we 
now bg The e may even ſtill be found in the barren 
parts of Ita Jy 8s Liguria. 


de true ca uſe of bogs, then, ſeems to be the want of ind! 
'- atleaſt iris certain induſtry may remove, and much more pre-| 
vent them. There are many ogy, of late-ſtandingin Ire} 
formed within out own memoty, through the mileries of 
times, and the deſolations of civ ri wart, —ltisno 
country famous far lazineſs ſhould abquyd with mem. 
To ſhew how Want of induſtty caules bogs, it muſt 
membered that Ireland aboun 80 with ſprings ; ; that 1 
gs are dry, or nearly ſo, in the 8 and tar 
op raſs and weeds grow thi > aboue places where they 
ont. In the winter the fame en ſwell. again, nd 
run and ſoften and looſen the ut them; 20 th 
ſwerd or ſcurf of the earth, which, conſiſts of the roots — 


ger being lifted up and made fuzzy by the water, 1 5 | 


in the ; and Joes nat fall together, | 
arr pe an pu. atk peine through it; wh eh, 
the next winter is again lifted hus the ſpring is more 
and more ſtopt ; and the ary rol thicker and thicker, till 
i firſt make what we call Ty Sho Peep 

: * other vegetables 


her and dryer, and 

— 4 l gether with the mud and lime of the 
wats it acquires a blackneſs, and grows into What we call 
What confirms this account Is, that by ue generally fonnd 
higher than the land about them, an rebel fn middle: 

the chief ſprings, which cauſe them, heing common! about 
the middle; from whence they dilate themſel ves by degrees, 
u one would blow a bladder? | but not 1 0 N equally, be- 
cauſe they ſometimes meet w cikes obſtacles on one 'fide, 


than on the other, — Add, that Pp en 8 h 

8 bog, you will find the ori 159 85 1 9 

water will tha om it, Sei fomerimes al only e 8 7 
ome <5 Lady, t ofe hills equi1ib ig L119 tewile r them Ip 

which have 30 ſprings, hay hive a0 05 and thoſs which dre] . than bears, & 3 fo all 

ſprings, and want culture, are never-without them, In brief, |. the Jaws of his by et 

whetever þogs gre, there are 55 Feat rin : the turfgenerally 70 1 little y N on of t 

diſcovers a v I ſubſtance; ir is light, and imperyjous to around them; or 775 Kings 

the rati 


water, while und under it A very oy perrious. 


ne Si nn} 
a ſtream or run A el 
8 —— 4 2 al 7 

it up; in winter water ſtagnates far- 
ther and farther every ear, till the whole flat: F | 
next, there riſes a cork kind. of graſs peculiar to theſe bogs; | 
bl yore in ſs, and the roots conſolidate together, and 


7 grow _bigher, in ſv much as ſometimes to reach the 

: this grafs rots in winter, and 41 5 on the 

4 the ſe ſeed with-it, which 

thus 1 makes a new addition ; ſom 


* 


ear, and 


* LU 
a 


tion 


never {6 cheap, 2. N. to 


BOT 
ee Tedlnlay, bf br r W 8 f 


a FREY 
moft parts of 1 an = Ver N 


and 14 or 'r5 years purcliafes fo thut 

an acre. of good land; ahd it is vety 'do 

whether that ſum wilt- teduCe a hg? til Ye: 

current, and is the great impediment of f 

To this it is anſwered,” cha 2 50% 5 
208 


will drain me. mw 5 ly 
—— or the be e I 12 1 9 
12 0 5 won eee 

ing don one ra 1 d. 900 * by, 
e are kept out 'of hep ons E: and * ang 7 05 


— Add, chat even 87% bo af 5 It” by 
a at a much * r ratè th 925 it 


ö e mince f 
758 by Mr. . ing. —8 N . rg: N ol. . 
tp. 72 45 c. 9. . "Morin . 4. 21 

4 ſe Gk Bertfics, ſprung 


from. ichees, or 1 the Maſſa! towards 
5 rae 1 Bel 'was burnt 


BY 


90 570 the 4 


hat t God þ ad 
VII. 8 ; 


The 3 omili Eo, bo. * trinity; 
n that th Tee. 15 ate 188 k 
and that i A was the archangel 12. 58 
he yh Qed the bog es of M 


| bank only: 77d 
ture; ory in 0 895 
the 5 1 1 the an F the ge Bae W [pa 


oy that their * of Jel 
1s of ew Ea . 2575 Ts or 0 
þ the v) irgin, —.— — er kehr 
A but repentance. ” 2 jo! = 
600 1 ne Vion, 
_ Fre He 5 e fai bf kt: 
The 1 7 —ꝗ— 1 e tel fot: th 
minute particles jy etached 1 2575 e 
and imp go in, e 8 en veloc 0 
converte b MOT ys: raining ye! 


and mix 115 1205 . By 
 withal. 0 N delre e 5 
wholly to che quieſcent wage * 7 5 


— 


rules of water, * 


eſtine N in the a of 
111 5 8 


of 71 — hs 


* . ED now the, . 


their ſolid cont ere Will t bay Tus 
water from the ottom .of the veſſel 10 5 top; N 4 
quently a reciprocal flux from the top to in: 1. 4. 
upper and pader water wil change places: 5, hence, 

have the — omenon, of the A 


than at 
3% 85 intenſe hen To diminiſh the tpecitic fra 
water, ſo as not © 225 make it mount in Water, Lis 
T air; W ence ariſe henomena. of 0 $90 155 
er. = 9 incloſed i in he Io interſtices of the 2 0 nf 


bing ited, and ies or 212 by lie en of 6 
breaks its priſon, —_ aſcends through the wks 


| rk ras carrying with it ſome of the contiguous ſphery 


SEE {ot 


water, wins * ] its 255 or e 
1 = og Vanbe, E vArokAtio 


Utremely. That HEE, rows. in bogs is ren 2 2 Fog 12 LATION, & 
e . nothi o but a con- The Particles 2 air in the ſeveral interftices of the fluid n 
ne PE of this moſs, which is metimes in _ thus expan maring ppWargh, will meet and coale ve 
K. e h, thatthe tarf-ſpades cannot cut] in their e; ny whic eat quantities , Of | 
be i the the work Ireland Lit old wives tow ; not] Water Will be wares VP, and let fall again alternately ; 
win k cd Unlike" flax. . in time grow up] the gi up, and-again paſſes from the water: fort ear, 
filled it and all the, 7 777 s 1 er coalition, h it ma buoy up a great heap of w — 
be chiet ere bp by its elaſticity while in the water, yet cannot carty 
Fir the ow Ii together with itſelf into EPO phere,; ſince, When 5 — 
dle. . thew it Gor rler ere got free from the upper of the wat i the. vedleþ it 
1 Englas not impof as having been performed] will unbendirſelf into 3 ere, .and ſo, its ſpring and 
diling and, France, Germany, e. — People commonly force becomes juſt equal ta that of the comman.i ed. air. 
— — 5 Which Ve no fall to'carry,amaythe} Add to this, that were the ſpri motion of the air 
drainabl * 6 which have; the laſt are reputed ficient eie but up the water with it, 16 * * not have 
never obſerve Mr. King aſluzes, he they elle? e the water would, run off Jo ertremiti 
erved any — A A O08 - to drain it, air ; al, exc t ſo much as 14 — 


"a * 1. he belovethetei any. a n enn 


x in its, villi, or K 
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Bork of the Levant, is a medicin 
vant; 21 of the ſame nature, and having the ſame uſes 

with the bo wy Fe A Re 

* Pomet ſays, there is no ſuch thing among us, as either true 

' bole-armoniat, ot bole of the Levant; and that all the boles 


LU 
* 


thoſe added to his lives of the fathers, to clear obſcure paſ- 


BoiLixG Waters, in natural hiſtory. See WATER. . 
BOLE, in medicine, is applied to ſeveral kinds of earths that 
enter Galenical preparations, and are uſed by painters, and 


| ternally and externally. See ARMENIAN. 


cently. warranted ; and the new tarifs, or duties on goods 
imported into France, which mention them both, make it 


BOLLA 
dle time employed in collecking the lives and acts of the 
chief of the aſſociation. See Acr, and SAINT. 


As we find frequent occaſion to quote that fearned body in 
this work, and are indebted to them for ſeveral excellent 


à Jeſuit of Antwerp, laid 4 81 
| na 


in 1629 
| Bollandus, a Jeſuit of the ſame houſe, took up the deſign ; 
and whereasRoſweide only propoſed to colleR the lives already 


mentioned him.—In 1635, he took in G. Henſchenivus, a part- 
ner with him; and in 1641, publiſhed the a&s of the ſaint of the 


BOLT, in buildmg, an iron faſtening, fixed to doors and 


s, 
BoLT of @ Lock. See the article Lock. ' 
Bor rs, or iron pins in a hip, are of feveral ſorts, . 


' chain-bolts, bolts for carriages, 


* ſtruck into the uttermoſt bends or wales of a ſhip, to fave 


Thunder-BoLT. See the article THUNDER-BOLT. bas 
BOLT-HEAD, the ſame as marraſt; a veſſel uſed by the 


BOL 


ind hence we ſee the reaſon of the principal phehomenon © 
Boiling, viz. the fluQuatitig of the ſurface of the water. Se 
EFFERVESCENCE. ORIG (> ugs u 
Water, only luke warm, boils very vehemently in the reci- 


5 of an ir- pump, When the air is exhauſted; the reaſon BOLUsS 


s obvious; for the preſſure of the amoſphere being taken off 
from its ſurface, the air included in the interſtices of the 
water, dilated by a feeble heat, has ſpring enough to heave 
up the water, and diſengage itſelf When the water ceaſes 
boiling, it is again excited thereto by pouring cold water upon 
the recipient; and when it bojls * moſt vehemently, ceaſes 
by pguring on hot water : the reaſon whereof is ſcarce gueſſed 


at. See VACUUM. ns 


others artiſts. See EARTH. ,. | 
OLE Armoniac*, or the Armenian BOLE, is a ſoft, friable, fatty 
earth, of a pale red colour; eaſily pulverized, and which ad- 
heres to the tongue; eſteemed a good drier, ſtyptic, and vul- 
nerary ; and in thoſe qualities uſed in divers diſeaſes both in · 


„ popularly, though corruptly, called in Engliſh, bole 
Armoniac is called, by the naturaliſts, Armenia terra,  lome- 
times e Appuerixos, of Armenian clay —lt is alſo denomi- 
nated yubrica Hie, from the name of a city where it was 
anciently dug in great plenty; hugh One's repreſent the 
earth of Synope, as a different ſort from the Armenian bole: 

See Ru DLR. get. | g 
This bole is eaſily falſified; and the druggiſts ſtequently ſel! 
Lemniar of othet eatth in lieu thereof. Matthiolus fays, it 
is found in gold, fifyer, and 8 See LEMNIAX. 
earth brought from the Le- 


e-armoniac. 


now in uſe, are brought either from the provinces of France, 
or the neighbouring countries: but this does not ſeem;ſuffi 


credible that there are of either kind imported into that 
kingdom. Indeed, it appears, that it is the Levant bole which 
uſually 1 among us for the men,. 
DISTS, in literary hiſtory, a denomination give 
to certain Jeſaits of Antwerp, who have been a4 conſidera- 


ſaints. Thus called from F. Bollandus, one of the firſt and 


obſervations that occur therein, the reader will not be diſ- 

leaſed to find ſome account of them. „ oY 
In the beginning of the 15th century, F. Heribert Roſweide, 
of colleQin the lives of 


the ſaints, as wrote by the original authors, with notes, like 


ſages, and diſtinguiſh the genuine from the ſpurious : he died 
ere the work was begun.—The year following, J. 


compoſed, Bollandus undertook, where there was no life of a 
ſaint extant, to compoſe new ones from the authors who had 


month auuary, in two large volumes, folio In 1650, F. 
Pa AB prone a an aſſociate; aid, Henſchenius dying, the 
fathers Baert, Janning, Sollier, ' and Raye were called in, 
who are ftill alive, and continue the work: whereof, in 
the ſix months of the Roman calendar. 

windows. N | 
Yo are Chiefly of three kinds, plate, round, and ſprivg- 


diſtinguiſhed according to the places where they are ufed ; as, 
by. ring-bolts, ſerving for the 

bringing to of the planks, Cc. drive-bolts, uſed to drive 
out others; ſet-bolts, employed for forcing the planks and o- 

ther works, and bringing them cloſe to one another; rag- 

bolts, on each fide full of jags or barbs, to keep them from 

flying out of their holes; clench-bolzs, thoſe which are 

clenched, or faſtened at the ends where they come through ; 

fore-loek-bolts, made like locks with an eye at each end, 

whereinto a fore-lock of iron is driven to prevent ſtarting 

out; ſend, or fender-bolts made with long and thick heads, 


her ſides from bruiſes and hurts. 


BOMBY, a hollow iron ball, or ſhell, filled with 


cement made of quic 


eighty 7 2 there have appeared twenty-four volumes, for 


chymiſts. See MATRASS. 


the inns of court; inferior to mooting.— 


BOM 


firſt by three ſtudents, then by two barriſters : . 
judge. See Moor. , ? rilters ; a ſenior lining 
The word comes from the Saxons bole, and boa 1... 
. Loge privately within doors for inftrution. » becauſe 
+; in medicine, an extemporaneous form 
of a ſoft conſiſtence, ſome what exceeding that rf remedy, 
and of the quantity of one Sole, or morlel to be — vary, 
own; contrived principally for the ſake of ſuch as h Owed 
averſion. to potable medicines ; as alſo for the better ce n 
ance of.cettain preparations of mercury, antimony, Gt wie? 
by their weight would fink to the bottom of the glaſt Which 
they given in draughts.” | Slals, Were 
ere are Bolus of various kinds, made with 


confections, conſerves, pulps, powders, ſalts, ölen 


2 - 2 ſſene N 
extracts, fyrups, c. ſome of which ingredients in 0 es, 
have ſolidity or dryneſs enough, to give a conſiſt; us always 
that are liquid. ach, to g onſiſtence to thole 
and furniſhed with a vent for a fuſee, or wooden take fle 
with combuſtible matter; to be thrown. out from a _ 
See MORTAR. n A Mortar, 


* The word bomb comes from the Latin bomb; N 
Abilus ani, by reaſon, of the noiſe it makes. er pita, or 


Tne method of preparing a bomb is as follows * 


F395 : 4 hollow 
iron globe AB, (Tab. Fortification. fag. 8.) is caſt pr * 
ee . e 
ted; ircular anſæ or ommodi - 
N into the mortar. 1 ; 6 n 
o prove whether it be ſtaunch, after heating it red- 
the coals, it is expoſed to the air, ſo as it way — on 
for ſince fire dilates iron, if there be any hidden chinks 4. 
perforations, they will thus be opened and enlarged; and the 
rather, becauſe, of the ſpring of the included air continual 
acting from within. This done, the cavity of the globe is 
filled with hot water, and the aperture well ſtopped; and the 
outer ſurface . waſhed with cold water and ſoap: ſo that if 
there be the ſmalleſt leak, the air, rarified by the heat, will 
now perſpire and form bubbles on the ſurface. 
If no defect be thus found in the globe, its cavity is filled with 
whole gunpowder ; a little ſpace, or liberty is left, that when 
a fuſee or wooden tube a e, of the figure of a truncated 
cone, is driven ron the aperture, and faſtened with 2 
-lime, aſhes, brick-duſt, and ſteel -f - 
lings worked together in a glutinous water; or, of four parts 
of pitch, two of colophony, one of turpentine, and one of 
wax; the powder may not be bruiſed. This tube is filled 
with a combuſtible matter, made of two ounces of nitte, one 
of ſulphur, and three of gun-powder-duſt, wefl-rammed. 
This fuſee, ſet on fire, burns ſtowly till it reach the 
powder, which goes off at once, burſting the ſhell to pieces 


with incredible violence: whence the uſe of lamb; in beſiey- 


ing towns. 


Special care, however, muſt be taken, that the fuſee be ſo 


proportioned, as that the gun-powder do not take fire ere the 

ſhell arrives at the deſtined place; to prevent which, the fuſee 

- frequently wound round with « wet clammy thread. See 

USEE.” | | 

Bombs being made of different ri it 

2 exhibit ſome of their dimenſions; as in the 
e. 


be pro- 
llowing 


{Diam: or. Thicknels jDiam, uant. of Wein | 
Bomb. | of Metal.] Apert. [Gunpow. of Bomb. 


51 516 | 130 
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2, 1 20 48 n. 490 6. 
by: 
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— 
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Others make the thickneſs of the bomb 4, or 5, or, vs, of the 
whole diameter; and the diameter of the aperture z or f O 
the ſame. 3 

Bombs only differ from granadas, in that the latter are much 
leſs, and ſtead of ticetrs are thrown out of the hand. See 
' GRANADA. | 


offius, derives it from bombas, and ardeo ; Menage, the 
— Jembirdex, the plural of bomber, balifa. But we doubt 


SLES words of their own making. G 
There were ſome of theſe pieces ſaid to have carried balls of 
und weight; Froiſlart mentions one of 5© 222 
Fo oad them, they made uſe of cranes, &c. The - oy 
is ſuppoſed to have been in uſe before the invention of can 
nons. See Cannon and ORDNANCE. 


| f ; ſon whoſe buſineſß '5 
LTING*®* hod of plead or ing, in uſe in| BOMBARDIER, an engineer, or per 
1 * — Tre = is argue d 


70 take care of the firing and throwing bombs out of 4 


\ 


BON boN 


le frſt drives the fuſee, then fixes the ſhell, points, the one to the ſtrength of the othet, will be as theit diames 
— and fires. See BoB. | * | oe. See GIANT. He StG119 V5, ih 10H. 203 Big 2107?! 
load Caesr, is a kind of cheſt filled uſually with bombs, | The bones are oined and connected together various ways, 
BowB- 1 only with gun-powder, placed under ground, * according to the various We they are to fette: ſome 
ſo and blow it up into the air, with thoſe who ſtand on it.] being intended for motion, others for reſt, and the ſupport of 
Bomb-cheſts were formerly much uſed 8 move — oO. the 1 N parts. lore ha jointure 1 for moti- 
| ſeized, or were about to take poſſeſſion of; ] on, is called arthrofis, or articalation ; that for. »byk 
ov ef opt ae means of a ſauciſſee faſtened at one] or KA at bo ma N. reſt, np, 5 
end; but are now much diſuſed. ITY 


i, - | Articulation is divided jap; two kinds, darthrafis and Jynar- 
30MB-KET CH, is a ſmall veſſel, ſtrengthened with large 95210 and each of theſe again ſubdi NW 1 9 4 


re; and Cac Ic eral 0 

« for the uſe of mortars at ſea. 8 See ARTICULATION, DIARTHROSIS, 48 1 ws is divided 

| "OMBYCINUM velamentun.. Sec VELAMENTUM, \ into fer barmonia, and compheſir.=—-Befdes which are Bye 

, BONA. nobilis. wo the _ 1 ing, dA Le e bp Jo vir. 2 Ter . u. 
bilia, in law, where a perſon dying has goods, or] zexrafis, [yntenoſis, and /y; 5. See SYMPHYSIS, SY — 

bo ets, in other dioceſe, but within. the fame ĩ Sou, He... eee SERA” 

: 


= 2 

: fides his goods in the dioceſe where be. ys, „ -] The nuniber of the bone} js 

— * to the value of five pounds at leaſt, he 1 ;to] 45 fue about 242 7 5 Ly 360 others 307 ; 60 
have bon wotabilia ; in which caſe, the probate of bis , will, N | Nr 5 | 
Ce. belongs not to the biſhap of the dioceſe where he dies, Ake 1 ny kad, 67:in, the trunk, 62 ain the arms and bands, 
whoſe juriſdi&ion cannot extend beyond the bounds of his and 6 i the feet: che var are 

own dioceſe, but to the archbilhop. of the, province. See] gf the ſeſamoidea, the teeth, and the ſtetuum. 


* 
- 
: 


: 73574 | 0 ieee 
Dr OBATE. * j e games of the; ſeveral. boxer are given in the allo ing 
was patria, a jury or affize of countrymen, or good neigh-] tavle, their figures, and places are . 54 ented RL ba 
w - hours. See ſony, and ASSISE. An mile | ecology). and partic criptions of each are 
x Box1S arreſtan = ai Deren I" See ARRESTANDIS. "Ph sen t . their N. A - dn 1 his 
0 Tm, 568 &f catal 5 rehobendispoſt prrgationem,, See TIA- O e ee Fervicis : .j 15 Femoris ., 2 
1 . al hs 1 12. ö 0 Wers 5116 7 cc Fun 3 07 x | 4 . a4 
: jo fag, ſuper BOXiS Mercatorum. See ArReSTO. : J. [Offa Parictdlia” e bo, 4 
= BoxORUM attachiamenta. See ATTACHIAMENTA..... nporum Fibala-, _... 12 
Y; BoxuUM. See SUNMUM. To a Tarſi 14 
or "70ND. See the articles GLI Aa TION, and Con- | SMctatarh... 10 
he ö bp. 1 N e e Digue 28 
ly BONE, in anatomy, a white, hard, * inſenſible part of yur *I 
1 the body, framed for the defence of the ſoft parts, and the} M. os tO 
ſupport of the whole fabric. , See Baby, Par, &c. . + — $ 
The bones are all covered with a peculiar membrane, called In all 245 
the perioſteum, and are moſt of them hollow, and filled with ati | 1 — 
an oily ſubſtance called marrow, See PERIOSTEUM, and Hemer. 1 ys » at Sw: 94 
MARROW. | en ha Maxills Inferior © Beides the Oſſa Se- 
Dr. Havers, deſcribing the texture of the boxes, obſerves, | Dexter Iaciſſv 814 1 idea, which are 
that they conſiſt of lamellæ, or plates Iying one upon ano- Carmi mee 
ther ; and thoſe, again, of fibres running thwiſe, ſome | —Molares abi 92 of 48. 
to the extremities of the Soxes, Others not ſo far; but none] 0s Hyoides 1 Diga, 3 
of them terminatirig there in diſtin& ends, as they ſeem t0 / 2. 


8 


< but, in lieu of that, continued tranſrerſly, and gs.je were| n e n , 
arched : the fibres of one ſide, meeting and uniting with | Dr. Hayers divides the blood - veſſels of the Zoxes into nutri- 
thoſe of the other; and this at each extremity.. So the tious and medullary.; the one furniſhing matter for the nu- 
fibres are a continuation each other; though not in the] trition, the other for the lubrication of the dne The chi 
fame uniform order, but in very long ellipſes ; not all off of the nutritious enter the ends of the lane, vjz..the arteries 
1 length, however, but in each plate, ſhorter and ſhorter at one end, and the yeins at the other, Themedullary com- 
than other, beef 6 FU Ut ene monly enter the ſides of the bone, and that obliquely ; but 
Theſe tamelle, or plates, are differently diſpoſed in different] both by the ſame fo raden. 
bones , v. gr. in thoſe that have a large cavity, they are.con- "The, medullary oil is diſpenſed from the cavi where it is 
 tigubus on each fide, and very cloſely united; in thoſe again , depoſi eau een the whole ſubſtance of — 18 
whoſe cavities are ſmall, or which are altogether tpongious ſing firſt through the, tranſverſe pores of the firſt int la- 
within, many of the internal laminæ are placed at a. diſtance} mine into the longitudinal ones; where it proceeds till it 
each other, having betwixt them little boxy cells ; and] finds other tranſverſe pores, when it alters its, courſe again 
erent in boxes that have a larger cavity, ſome of theſe leſſer and exfudes further: thus it goa alternately through and 
cells are uſually found at each extremity. Inſuch boxes as between the plates, till it-is di throughout. I his is the 
have theit plates N there are pores through and be- method of its conveyance in boxes whafe plates are contigu- 
tween the plates, deſides thoſe made or the paſſage of the] ous : where the plates are at a diſtance, as in boxes that have 
blood-yeſſels : the firſt penetrate the laminæ tranſverſly, and] no great cavity, the ſmall caverns above mentioned contain 
look from the cavity to the external ſurface of the boxe ; EE glands ; whence the plates have the benefit of the 
ſecoud run rag rw between the plates; the firſt] marrow, without the former method of conveyance, . 
re found in every lamina ; though the nearer the cavity, the} Thus are all the boxes ftocked with es, He. excepting the 


breater the number of pores ; |but they do not liedireQly over | teeth; which: have this further diſtinQion, that they have | 
one another, ſo as to form any continued paſſage from the] nerves inſerted into them: whereas in all the other boxes, EM l 
crity to the ſurface. The ſecond are ſeldom found but by] the nerves go nofarther than the perioſteum. See Toorn, 


good glaſſes : a medullary oil is diffuſed, by theſe, through-ſ Beſides the large cavities in the inſide, bones have ſu- 
A plates; and to thoſe, the firſt kind ſeem only ſubor- ficial cavities, or finnss, which may be diliague into 
e; ſerving to bring the oil into them. ES Falei, or furrows, the longer ſort; and fovee, pits the ſhorter 
© marrow in the cavity of the Boner; is inveſted with af ones. n . 30 1 0 001 ! 
ho ae, wherein are included little bags, or lobules ; and] On the outſide are alſo obſerved prominences, whereof there 
bd, ſe bags are veſiculz, or glandulous bladders, ne, are two kinds; the one a continued part of the boxes, jetting 
* Ped the ſecretion of the medullary oil from the blood, | apparently above its plane ſurface, for the more commodious 
2 e reception and conſervation of the ſame. They infertion of the muſcles, Cc. called apophy/is, or proceſſus, 
wh have paſſages into each other, as have alſo the bags ; the other an additional done, growing to another by mere con- 
2 7 the oil has a freer courſe to the joints and ſubſtance] tiguity, bang enerally more ſoft and porous. than the o- 
e cone, The uſe of the. marrow, is to oft the ſubſtance] ther, and cal K: an epiphy/is, or appendage. If the 1 
ale Ae , and to prevent its being too dry and brittle ; it] rance be round, it is called the chat, under which is the 
med 8 the articulation of the boxes, and hinders their | 


|  . cervix , if flat, | condylus ; if ſharp, corone. See APOPHYSIS» 
moiſtens th ng worn, or overheated with motion; and it] Epipnvyss, &c. . © | TI 
is Which ne ligaments by which they are tied to each other: The general uſe of the bones is, to ſupport and ſtrengthen the 
Ul the ; it 15 affiſted by the mucilaginous glands, found in] body, like beams and pillars in building; to defend ſome of 
The en ©ulations of the boxes. .. See. Much damos. | the more eſſential parts, as the brain, &c. to give ſhape to the 
the middle. mall bigger an their extremities than in] _ bod affiſt | Fen 


— 


Igger at y, and to affiſt in motion. Tf 
lan not 1 nat the articulations might be firm, and the] Erie Bun 5 HURLE. | 
the bows a2 eaſily diſlocated + but to render the middle of Neper's Boxes. 2 - wv. ©. NS: 
and reſiſt 3 withal, ſo as to; ſyſtain its allotted weight, | Qzizter Bonk. & See the articles X QuiTTER. - 
paded gene — fibres are there more cloſely com- Nn, BE. Ps. 

added, that the er one another: to which it may HALE- 


Bale Bo IE. | 4 a * \ 
17; being hollow, is not ſo eaſily bro-IB ON NET, in fortification, a kind of little ravelin, without 
d eng bad been ſolid and Cimaller : fol of wv bates off" e having 2 parapet three foot high; anciently placed 
length, and of equal numbers of fibres, the ſtrength of before the points of the ſaliant-angles of the glacis ; being 
Paluu- 


BOO 


palliſadoed round: of late alſo uſed before the angles of ba- 


ſtions, and the points of ravelins, and fauſſebrayes. Sce Tab. 


Fortif. fig. 21. lit. m. 


The bonnet has two faces, from ten to fifteen, or more rods 


long : the parapet is made of earth, from thirty tv thirty-ſix 
foot thick, and from nine to twelve foot high: it is envi- 
roned with a double row of palliſadoes, ten or twelve paces 
diſtant from each other ; hath a parapet. three foot high, and 
is like a little advanced corps du guard. N 
BoxxET a preſtre, or prieſt's cap, is an outwork, having at the 
head three ſaliant angles, and two inwards. 
It differs from the double tenaille only in this, that its ſides, 
inſtead of being parallel, grow narrower, or cloſer at the 
_ gorge, and open Wider at the front; on Which account it is 
alſo denominated queve daronde, or ſwallow's tail. See 
VEVE D'ARONDE, and TENXAILLE.' OV 
BONNETS, in the ſea-language, ſmall ſails, ſet on the cour- 
ſes, on the mizzen, main-ſail, and foreſail of a ſhip, when theſe 
are too narrow, or ſhallow to clothe the maſt; gr in order 
to make more way in calm weather. 
BONONIAN Foxe, a ſmall, gray, ſoft, gloſſy, fibrous, ponde- 
rous, ſulphurous ſtone, about the bigneſs of a large walnut; 
when broken, having a kind of cryſtal or ſparry tall within ; 
found in the neighbourhood of Bologna, or Bonohja in Italy, 
and when duly Prepared, 
See PHOSPHORUS, and NOCTILUC | e al 
The ſtone is found in divers parts Fi at country, particu- 
larly in a river at the foot of mount Palermo; where a chy- 
miſt, one Vincenzo Caſciarlo, having gathered ſumepieces 
and carried them home, in hopes by the fire to draw ſilver out 
of them; inſtead of what he expected, found that admirable 
henomenon they exhibit, whic confiſts in this, that having 
en wo 7g to the light, they retain it, and ſhine, . for the 
ſpace of ſix or eight hours, in the dark. | Ps 8 8 
M. Homberg is ſaid to be the perſon who firſt taught us the 
manner of preparing and calcining the Bowonian ſtone, having 
made a journey to Italy on purpoſe to learn it.--- Though o- 
thers a that the true art of preparing and calcining the 
ſtone is loſt; there having been but one, an eccleſiaſtic, who 
had the true ſecret, and who is ſince dend, without commu- 
nicating it to any perſon. See Pbhiloſoph. Tranſat. No. 21. 
Mr. Elpigni obſerves, that one Zagonius had a method of ma- 
king ſtatues and pictures of the Bowonian ſtone, which would 
ſhine variouſly in the dark; but he adds, the perſon died 
without diſcoyering his ſecret. See Philaſ. Tranſat. No. 134. 
BOOK *, a writing compoſed on ſome point of knowl age 
by a perſon intelligent therein, for the inſtruction or amuſe- 
ment of the reader. | 8 
® The word is formed from the Saxon Bec, which comes from 
the Northern baech, or buechazs, &« beech or fervice-tree, on 


Philo. Tranſa&#. No. 301. p. 2061. 


Book may be defined more preciſely, a compoſition of ſome| 


man of Wit or learning, deſigned to communicate ſome what 
he has invented, experienced or collected, to the public, and 


' thence to poſterity ; being withal' of a com t length to 
make a volume. Vid. Saalbach Sched. de Libr. Veter. G. 8. 


Reimm. Idea. Syft Antiq. Liter. p. 230. Trev. D. Civ. T. 3. poſe 


1506. voc. Livre. See alſo the article 'V oLUME. 
In this ſenſe, book is diſtinguiſhed from pamphlet, or fingle 
paper, by its greater length; and from tome or volume by its 
containing the whole writing. Ifidore makes this diſtincti- 
on between liber and codex; that the former denotes a fingle 
book, the latter, a collection of ſeveral *; though, according 
to Scipio Maffei, codex ſignifies a book in the ſquare form, 
liber, a book in the roll-form®. — d. Ifid. Orig. 1.6.c.13. 
Maffei Iſtor. Diplom. I. 2. Bibl. Ital. T. 2. p. 244. See 
alſo Saalbach Lib. cit. $. 4. Reimm. abi ſupra. 
According to the ancients, a Boot differed from an epiſtle, or 
letter, not only in bulk, but in that the latter was folded up, 
the former only rolled: not but that there are divers books 
now extant under the names of epiſtles. Vid. Pitiſc. L. Ant. 
T. 2. p. $4. voc. Libri. See alſo EPISTLE. + Bai 
We ſay an old book, anew book; a Latin, a Greek book: to 
read, to write, to publiſh a book; the preface, the title, the de- 
dication, the index of a book. See PREFAcR, TITLE, INDEX, 
Sc. To collate a book, is to ſee that it be perfect, and that 
mus of ono by es wanting, or tranſpoſed. Book- 
nders ſpeak of folding, ſewing, beating, , FOVers, 

gilding, and lettering of books. ee Bocas vil. 
A large collection of books for uſe is called a library. See 
LiBRARY.---An inventory of a library, in order for 
dier — any book, is called 3 catalogre. See CAra- 
Loc uk. -Cicero calls M. Cato, Helluo Iibrorum, aglutton, or 
— of books®. Gaza holds Plutarch®, and Herm. Bar- 

us 
courſe on the belt or capital books of each author: Tertullian's 
beſt is held to be his book De Pallio; St. Auguſtin's maſter- 
piece is that De Civitate Dei; that of 1 the Coa 
ce prenotiones; of Cicero, de Officiis; of Ariſtotle, | de Aui- 
b:; of Galen, de Uſu Partium; of Virgil, the #xth - 


the coma Beremices ; of Juvenal, the fix 


of Plautus, 


The hiftory or notitiaof Boox's makes the chief part, accord 


making a ſpecies of phöſphorus. 


which our anceſtors uſed to write. — Yid. Rudbeck Atlant. P. 


Burning 


For the matter 
e rea- 


Pliny, the beſt of all boote; Crenius © has a diſ- 


_ meid; of Horace, 81 N — and ſeventh Epif es; of Catullns, 
yr; 


BOO 


the Fpidicus; of Theocritns, the 25th Idy!: Par ; 
book 1 his Chirargia, that of Severin, 4 lf belt 
dæus, Commentarn Linguæ Grece ; of Joſeph Scal! er e E By- 
datione temporum; of Eraſmus, the Adagia; of Pn” 
Rationarinum temporum; of Bellarmin, de Scripror 6 Eee] 15 
flicis; of Salmaſius, the Exercitationes Pliniang: of Vo, 4 
Inſlitut. Oratorie ; of Heinſius, Ariſtarchus Sacey : of Caf,” 
bon, Exercitationes in Baromum. id. Cic. 4. Fin — 
1. 1. Gentzken. Hiſt, Philaſ. p. 130. © Hardouin. P., * 
Plin. © Cren. de Libr. Script. Optim. AQ. Erud. L. 7 

1704. p. 526. Barthol: de Libr. Legend. difſ. 3. p. 66. = 
It would be of good uſe to know which is t 
each ſubject; e. pr. the belt logic, beſt dictionary 
mar, beſt phyſics, beſt commentary on the bible, or on the 
iniſtitutes, or Geneſis, or the epiſtle to the Hebrews : the bel} 


harmony of the Exangeliſts; beſt defence of the truth of 


Chriſtianity, and the like: by which a library might 
ed of none but the beſt Fc bu each kind. * de compoſ: 


ſome, the whole of the literaty felence. The princi 0 
in the notitia of a book; are its author, date, pole! om 
verſions, comments, S. ſucceſs eloges . enſures, — 
2 ſuppreſſion, adverſaties, vindicators, continuator 5, ad 
e like. FIRES. 

The hiſtory of 4 book, is either of its contents, which jc 5: 
by analyſing it, as is done-by journaliſts ; or of 2 
and accidents, Which is the more immediate province of thoſe 
called lireruort and bibliothecarians. See Jourxar. 

The contents of a book, are the matters delivered in it: Which 
make the province of the author.--- Of theſe there is one 
principal matter, called the /kbje&; in reſpect of which the 
pet are onl — lag "Y | 

Ihe appenauges of a book, are the title, preface, epiſtle dedica- 
rory, ſummaries, table of contents, bd ha . Alke, 211 
are the proper province of the editor, unleſs perhaps the 
title-page, Which is frequently uſurped by the book elle. 


See TITLE, We 
In the compoſition of a book, there occur ſentiments, which are 
alſo the materials of it; method, the order wherein theſe are 
diſpoſed ; and fiyte, or expreſſion, which is the language where- 
in they are clot ed, See SENTIMENT, STYLE, 25 
The giving hiſtories, catalogues and bibliotheca's of books, is 
ſaid to have been firſt introduced by the Germans a: we nuy 
add, that it is they who have beſt ſucceeded in them; and 
to whom 88 works of this kind are Sine pl þ rm 
Fabricius has given us the hiſtory of the Greek and Latin 
books: Wolfius that of the Hebrew books ®: Boecler, ofthe 
b books in each ſcience and faculty: Struvius of the 
ks of hiſtory, law and philoſophy: the abbot Fabricius 
of the books in his own library: Lambecius of thoſe in te 
Vienna library: Le Long of the books of ſcripture : Mature 
of the books printed before the year 1550, Se. id. Reimm. 
Bibl. Actoam. is pref. $.1.\p. 3. Bo. Introd. ad Net. Serin. 
Ecele/. Te . . Fr de | 
of Books; was a'kind of puniſhment much in uſe «- 
mong the Romans, by legal ſentence: ſametimes the careof 
the execution was C tted to triumviti appointed on pur- 
«> ſometimes to the pretors , and ſometimes to the #- 
diles e? Labienus, whom from his ſatirical ſpirit ſome cal- 
led Rabienn:, is ſaid to have been the firſt, who underwent 
the ſeverity of it, his ns Forres a ſenatuſconſultum, 


whereby all his books, publi durigg ſeveral Jes were 
ordered to be collected and burnt : © The thing, (ſays Seneca) 
to take revenge on lear- 


* then a peared new and ſtrang 
ning 1 Res nova & inſuera June de ſtudiit ſumi . 
Caſſius Servius, a friend of Labienus, hearing the ſentence 
pronounced, cried aloud, © That they mult burn him too, 
* ſince he had got all the books by heart: Nac me uirun 
uri oporter, qui illos didict. enus could not ſurvive 
his Bool, but ſhutting himſelf up in the tomb of bis aner- 
ſtors, pined away, and was buried alive .. Id. Tacit. 4 
'pric. c. 2.#. 1. Valer. Max. J. 1. c. 1. v. 12. © Tacit. Auna. 
4. . 135. w. 4. Senec. Controv. is pref. 9. 5 *Rhodig. 
Ant. Le#. c. 13. JI. 2. Salmuth ad Pancirol. P. 1. fit. A. 
. 68. Pitiſc. L. Ast. T. 2. p. 84. Divers other ancient te- 
imonies concerning the burning of books are given in 


Idea Syft. 51. Liter. p. 389. Jeqq- 


Booxs:---They Were at firſt written on ſtones, 


ecalogue given to Moſes (which is the oldeſt 


rinds and bar 
co e pecially the las of goats and ſheep, of e 
tle purthment wi prop e 
Dif. 1. ſur Geneſ. Comment. Z. 1. ejuſd. D. Bibl. T. 1. 5, 4 
Du Pin Bibt. Eccleſ. T. 19. 5. 381. Barthol. de legend. 


„ 4. 5. O. ſeag. Hi. Acad. R. Inſer. T. 3. þ 105. 
S utuk 40747 . 4. 1. Reimm. Idea If * 
lier. p. 235. & 286. ſeq- ontfauc. Pales 75 oy F 
. 180. ſeq. Guiland Papyr. Menb, 3. See allo the 
ATK. | * The 


of plants, e, 3h 
Sy 


A 8 * 
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APES EN 


þ. b. 
Were in form 
ret Seduant e my 


liagtion 
„Which the ele 8 855 25 


h form the boo cov of the Jaw, 
Le vill of divorce, book of curſes, rte have 
1. As flexible matters. came to ——. nd 


iveſtient. to make their book; in form of rolls“, 
r- Greeks x la, by the Latins volumins *, which 
to have been in uſe among the ancient Jews, A 
© Gtecians, Romans, Perſians, even Indians. 


in poſſeſſion, that the 


e: but it has now been 
mn 7 con aſſures us, 


allet thanuſcripts ate found in, it. 
that of all the 
1x0 in the roll-form;; the ren. being | mace e wpck 2 
the manner of the modern books 4.---4 Fd. Calm. þ; 


de Libr: he 4 
1225 * 1 Alete, pas Gree. J. - | 2 We 
2 rg 


227 y 242. - 8 
libror. diff. 2. fil — 1 mey'y meeuieerom ag 


TT ts oe ples wee goal ſeveral ſheets, 
faſtened to each er 


fuck on the outfide. whole volume when extended 
might make a yard and half wide, and fifty long.— Vid. Sal. 
much. ad Pancirol. P. 1, tit. 42 3. 143. /*4. ale. Parerg. 
e woe. Iibri. Barth. 


4 Ant. Liter. p. 242. 
wick may . 444 4 divers kr 4 


6 19. J. 7. . 667, 
Toide form of belongs al fo the c 


: this has un- 


pages*, with marg inis and other «= 
ergone many varieties; at firſt, 17 ers 


vere noted with 2 and diſtributed by p ir 
ito periods, PArAgrap chapters, and other divi 8 

ſome countries, as the Otientals, the lines 

un and run to the leftwards { in Ottters, as the mate 
ad Weſtern nations, from left co the tip nd, others, as 

on Grecians, followed both dife&ions 4 


molt countries, the lines run from fide to fide of the page; 
n ſome, e the Chinefe, from t 
ji; the page in ſome i = entire, and vn 

into 4 in others, diſtin del into text "and 
— margitral, or at the bdttom!: uſbally it is fur- 

— 0 res and cateh-words ; ſornetitnes al ſo with 
i tezilter to diſcover whether the bvotbe, 


omplear.--- To theſe 

— Qcalionally added the appara ts of ſirhrtaries, or ſide- 
the embel liens Ses r —— Foren initial let- 

＋ ner maps and the 


# the end of the 2 5 
fer t FL WE 
Wee with 8 


„ 
1 


1. . e . 25 $ 
ot un. Schwartz. 4 Oo, Libr. di. 1. 75 2 


the lidtaries chiefly cohfdt, till ſome centuries after 
bay 4 he form which obtains among us, is the ſquare, 
compoſed of ſepartze leaves; which was alſo — 8 
le uſed among the ancien aving been invented by At- 
lus, king of Pergamus, the ns alfo invented parch- 


cient Greek MSS. he has ** there are — | 


and rolled upon Aa ſick, or wanbili- 
(us the whole — . kind of column, « or eylinder, 
N by the umbilicus, as a handle z it 
ted a kind of crime to take hold of the roll it} 

or Ts dt bf bad, was called frons ; the 
umbilicus cornua, boras z which were uſually 
tatved and adorned likewiſe with bits of filver, ivory, or 
eren gold and precious ſtones. The title SN, was 


Item þ. 261. To 
ters on the form and 
+  bfiamenits of the ahcichr books recited in Fabric. Bibl. Aatig.| 


of the inſide, or 
the order and arrungement of points and — into lines 4nd 


were y di- 
vided into 0 lines then into ſeparate . which by ees 
points Mo it 


gel oing i in 
be ohe, and tetorning in the other, Eitel hate . In 


to. bottom. A- 
in others, di- 


denote bY fins, Was: 
=} marked with d * — roh,; het” 15 O le e- 
waſhed with. un 6# draw ffort 77 100 or citron| 
detween the leaves to mrs from rofting Þ. 
e Aiko bd carte fee b ar che b ings and 
by on &, among the Jews, th wr 90 
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Reimm. | 


100 
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© Fabric. Bib. Fog x1 895 Ye. "Raf a "NN 


' $6 Prefim Dift.. 1s K. 


* ene each book the Join allo esel che number of 
verſes in it, and at the end of the Pentateuch the 
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Fhe hinds ond: tektminayions of Books ard rions t with rere 

to theip uſe and authority Gant —— be divided into, - 
man, thoſe compoſed hy mere men hoſe de ſent from 
heaven, or dictated dy God himſ mining his ped heb 
willy which latter are alſo called — and 
The VELATION; INSPIRATION, e — 7 | 
| abometans reckon one — and four deere, 
2 ms bo den to Adam, fifty to 

3 thirty to Enoch; ten to Abraham; ond to Moſes, the 
— (fach as 11 was before the fews and Chtittians 
corrupted t ;) another to Jeſus, the — * ahother to Da- 

vid, the Pſalms; and another to Mahomet me Alcorth. He 

that denies theſe, or any of them; or any part, verſe, or 

even word of them, is deemiedan infidel a: and God pteſetve 
us fram-infidels! --- They make it a eriterion of à divine book, 
that God himſelf ſpeak in it, not others eovhcetrning God; in 
the thitd perſon; as is dont in our books of the old and tiew 
teſtament, which they therefore rezeQ as compoſitions merely 
human d. Relatid: de Relig. Mobanent. J. 1. 6.4; p. 21. 
af; fd. ibid. J. 2. $; 26. Pp. ag. 
kne Books are thofe compofed by oertairi pretended pro- 
| 4 depoſited in the = PW under-the care of duum- 
| viri.— Vid. Lomei. de Biblioth. c. 13. p. 377. See alſosigvi. 

Canonical Books are thoſe received and allowed b by the chure 
as parts of holy ſcriptare.--- Such are the books the old ar | 
new teſtament See Canon, and BiBLE. 

Apocryphal Booxs, thoſe excluded out of the canon, yet re- 
ceived and read in churches. See APocRYPHA. 

Authentic Books, thoſe which are 2 and of 1 
ſuch, in the civil law, are the code, digeſt, & r. in our 
lay, the 6 ſtatutes, c. Vid. Bac. de Am, dai. J. 8. c. 3. 

0 . 257. | 

Auxiliary Ws thoſe leſs eſſential, yet of uſe as ſubſervient 
to the others: as, in the ſtudy of the — books of inſtitutes, 
formule, maxims, reports, c. 

Elementary Books, thoſe which deliver the Gelb principles of 
ſciences: ſuch are thoſe under the titles of rudiments; me- 

thods, grammars, &c. by which they ſtand oontradiſti viſhed 

from books of a ſuperior order, which aim at mating further 

_—_— in the feiences. Vid. Mam. we 7. as. 1734. 


= 


bl — ſuch as are not ordinarily read over; but tur 
— to, and conſulted occafionally : ſuch are diQtionafles, 
comments, corpus's, theſaurus's, Se. | 

Exoteric Books, thoſe intended for the uſe of popular and or- 
dinary readers. 

Aromatic Books, thoſe containing more ſecret- and ſi 
matters, calculated for adepts aud agg an in the ſu 


Via. Reimm. Idea Syſt. Anti - . fs 
Probibited Boox s, thoſe cond tbiddefi- by the ſu- 
periors of the church, as either containi 25 of hereſy 
or things * M good morals.--- /;d. Birigh. Orig. Eceleſ. 
J. 16. c. 11. C. 1 Paſc. de Far. Mod. Ae Toute. 4 70 


163. See allo the A 2 ; 
Publ * ny Lorne = eo or fu : 
ions kept ic a — 7. P. 534. 

voc. Libri. ra B. Unto. 2255 p. 1509. See 4015 ro; 
Church Books, or eccleſtaſtival Booxs, thoſe ufed in the pub- 
lic offices of religion . Such; in the Latin cm are the 


1 . K potter, e ban 1; — 
or ordo 1 al, 1 "proce wry 

[TI reek A "ths men 5 
. tr n, Kc. Alſo, the book of peate, liber ali, 


wht — = — to de be I 8 of the 

1 he 4 con e 5 

other prayers of that kind, which are fed 88 7 "gig 

; the notes marked to each. U of Hitwr ies, 2 E . 

containing not all the Iiturgies of the Greek ut 

the; four now-fn"uſe , vis. the litdyp y ofs. Bal N 
mat of the preſimddiſfed „ Vofiaerg per, 2 

St. James, hieb is ori ae fn the ae oF 8 7 

— that hut ontes ye Hf . Pfaff. r Hi dy” 

8. T. 3. N 187. Trey. P. Univ. F. 3-4: 1 

id, See alſo Lronxgy:. 

| The Digtifty Cre dc, Ir oſs in the 18287 uf the 
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"talendar pane, or 
book, / id. Johnſ. O 


ef: Laws fn. 957. $. 21. 


S -2 "Trev. De Unio T. Pfaff. Intro . 
| ＋. 2. f. by. coman. a od HH Li. ef 5. 63: 5. 
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c. 115 111. 
. Fatal Books, libri fatales, thoſe wherein the ages, or terms 
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The Jewiſh charch-books, were the books of the law; the ha- 
giographa, the prophets, Cc. — See PENTATEUCH, PRo-| 


PRET, and HAG1OGRAPHA, — The firſt was alſo called| p. 289, d Heuman.. Viead o, Liter: « | 
the book of Moſes, becauſe compoſed by him; and the book Boone, akin regard to — l 334. 


bf the covenant, becauſe the terms thereof were contained in| 
it. In a more abfolute ſenſe, book of the law denotes Mo- 
ſes's original or autograph, found in a hole in the,temple in 
king Joſiah's time. | een 
Booxs, again, with regard to their ſcope and ſubject, may be- 
divided into hiſtorical, thoſe which relate facts, either of na- 
ture or mankind dogmatical, thoſe which lay down doc- 
trines, or general ttuths - iſcellaneuus, thoſe of a neutral kind, 
containing both facts and doQrines — hiſtorico- dogmatical, 
thoſe which only rehearſe doctrines, or, at moſt indicate the 
arguments by which they are proved, as Mallet's geometry; 
D cientifico-dogmatical, thoſe which not only recite the doc- 
nes, e e them, * Euclid's — = Vid. 
Olk. 10. eck, 3. c. I. 9. 744, 750, 751 Se. a 
Pontifical Books, lilri pontiſicales, eee HA among the 
Romans, were thoſe appointed by Numa to be kept by the 


pontifex maximus; deſcribing all the ceremonies, ſacritices, [Booxs, with regard to the matter they conſiſt of, may be d. 


feaſts, prayers, and other — — matters, with the manner 
and circumſtances wherewith each was to be celebrated; 
theſe were alſo called, indigitamenta, as containing the names 
of all ihe 2 and the occaſions, and formula's of invokin 
each. — Vi 

tiſc. L. Ant. T. 2. p. 85. voc. Libri. A 


Ritual Books, libri rituales, thoſe which directed the order | Linen-Booxs, libri lintei, among the Romans were thoſ: 


and manner of founding, building, and conſecrating cities, 
temples, andaltars; theceremonies belonging to walls, gates, 
tribes, curiæ, camps, and the like. Vid. Lomei. lib. cit. c. 6. 
P. III. Pitiſc. 2bi. ſupra. 

Augural Books, libri augurales, called by Cicero a, reconditi, 


were thoſe wherein the ſcience of foretelling futurity from Leathern Books, Abri in corio, mentioned by Ulpian , are by 


the flight and chattering of birds were contained d. — Vid. 
Cic. Urat. pro domo ſua ad pontif. ® Serv. ad An. J. 5. v. 
738. Lomei. Jb. eit. c. 6. p. io. See alſo AuGuR, and Au- 
GURY, 

2 Books, Libri aruſpicini, thoſe wherein the myſteries 
of divining from the entrails of victims were preſcribed. Vid. 
Lomei. #b:ſupra c. G. p. 111. See alſo ARUSPEX, Oc. 

Acherontic Books, libri acherontici, thoſe wherein the ceremo- 
nies and diſcipline of Acheron were contained; ſometimes 


alſo called libri Etruſci, as being ſuppoſed to have been com-|Block Books, libri in ſchedis, thoſe written on wooden planks 


poſed by T ages the Hetrurian, though others pretend that he had 
received them from Jupiter himſelt * : ſome ſuppoſe theſe to 
have been the ſame with the /tbri fatales; others, with the 
libri arnſpicini d. — 4. Vid. Serv. ad Aneid. 1.8. v. 398. Lomei. 
de Bibl. c. 6. p. 112. Pitiſc. I. c. p. 84. > Lindenbrog. ad. 
Cenſorin. c. 14. 
Fulgural Books, libri fulgurales, thoſe written touching thun- 
* and lightning, and the interpretation thereof. — As that 
compoſed by the I'uſcan nymph Bigois, preſerved in the tem- 
ple of Apollo. Vid. Ser. ad An. 6. v. 72. Lomei de Bl. 


of the life of men were writtca according to the Hetrurian 
diſcipline. Theſe were conſulted by the Romans in all pub- 


lic calamities; and inſlructions taken from them, how to ex-|Elephaxzine Booxs, libri elephantini, according to Turnedvs, 


prac the offended deities. Vid. Cenſor, de Die Natal. c. 14. 

omei. lib. cit. c. 6. p. 112. Pitiſc. abi. ſupra, p. 85. 

OS BOOKS: thoſe which treat of necromancy and witch- 
crait. | 
The ſame denomination is alſo given to ſome other books, on 
account of the colour of their-backs, or the diſmalneſs of 
their contents; whence alſo red book, and doomeſdaybook. See 
DowtsDpay, Cc. 155 

Cood Books, in the common uſage, are thoſe of devotion and 

piety ; as ſoliloquies, meditations, prayers, c. Vid. Shattesb. 

Charadt. T. 1. Pp. 165. Item T. 3. p. 327. © 

A good book, in the bookſellers language, is a ſaleable one; 

in the language of the curious, a ſcarce one; in that of nien 

of ſenſe, an uſeful and inſtructive one. 

Among five principal things which Rabbi Akiba recom- 

amended to his ſon, one was, that if he ſtudied the law, he 

ſhould take care to do it in a ged bock, leſt he ſhould be 
obliged to unlearn all again. Fid. Cren. de Furib. Librar. 

Spiritual Books, thoſe which treat more expreſly of the ſpi- 

ritual or. chriſtian life, and the exerciſes thereof, as con- 
templation, &c.— Such are thoſe of St. John Climax, St. 
Francis de Sales, St. Thereſa, Thomas a Kempis, Grana- 

denſis, Dr. Horneck, Sc. Sec MysTic. © ae 

Profaue Books, ſuch as do not treat of matters of religion. 
Sec PROFANE. TE 1 a {1508 

Books, with regard to their authors, may be divided into — 

Anonymous, thoſe without any athor's name. See ANoOMY- 
, MOUS. —=Cryptonymons, thoſe whoſe authors names are con- 
cealed in ſome anagrain, or the like. — Pſexdonymons, thoſe 
which bear falſe names of authors a Poſthemors, thoſe pub- 
liſhed after the author's death ® — Genxzine, thoſe" really writ- 
by the perſons whom they pretend for their authors, and 

ill remaining in the ſtate wherein they were left by them. 

purions or ſngpoſititions, thoſe pretended to be written by 


d. Liv. 1. p. 23. Lomei. de Bibl. c. G. p. 107. 71 Parchment-Booxs, libri in membrana, thoſe written on sk, 


Books, with regard to their manufacture and commerce, Mi 
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their compoſition have been corrupted b Lala lhe. 
or inſertions. — Fd. Paſch. ae ar. Nd Are ons ada _p 
LS, 3 


Clear or perſpicuous, which im the dogtnatica) a 


thoſe, where the authors define all their terms cura > * 
keep ſtrictly to thoſe 'defifiitions in the courſe of their h = 
— Obſcure, thoſe where words art uſed vaguely and — 
defining Proliæ, thoſe Which contain more thin 5 than 
neceſſary to the author's * eg in a bodb of fury * 
man ſhould give all Euelid.— Iſcful, thoſe which deliverthi” 
neceſſary to be known, either in other felences, or in ti 
| buſineſs of life .— Compleat, thoſe which contain all tha.” 
known concerning the ſubject — Relatively compleat tho 
which" contain all that was known on the ſubject. at 4 Certain 
time; or, if a book were written with any particular defir 
or view, it may" be {aid to be compleat, if it contain net” 
more nor leſs than is neceſſary for the accompliſhing that 
.end.—In'the contrary caſes, books are ſaid to be incomplea: 
id. Wolf. Lag. $. 815. p. 818, 820, 825, Oe. * 


vided into — Paper-books, thoſe written either on linen and 
cotton paper, or on the papyrus, of which few are now t. 
maining.— Vid. Montfauc. Palzogr. Grec. J. 1. c. 2. þ 14 
ſeg. See alſo PAPER. | 4 


or pelts, chiefly of ſheep. See PArcnwMent. 


wrote on blocks or tables covered with a linen cloth. = Such 
were the Sibylline books, and divers ancient laws, epiſtles of 
princes, leagues, annalsr Wc. — Vid. Plin, Hiſt. Nat. J. 13. 
c. wy Demit. ad Roſin. I. 3. c. 24. Lomei. de Bibl. c. (. 
P, 1 (17.9%; 


Guiland nus taken for ſuch as were written on barks, different 
from that uſually wrote on; which was the tilia® : by Sen- 
liger, with more probability, for ſuch as were written on 
certain skins, or certain parts of skins, different from thoſe 
commonly ufed, which were the pelts or back-parts of ſheep 
— Vid. Ulp. 1. 52. ff. de Lex. 3. > Guiland. ' Papyr. membr. 
3. 1. 50. Salmuth. ad Pancirol. P. 2. fit. 13. p. 252. ©. Sei- 
105 ad Guiland. p. 17. Pitiſc. L. Ant. T. 2. p. $4 der. 

Bri. 


or tablets, ſmoothed for that purpoſe with an aſcia and plane. 
Such were the ordinary books among the Romans. —/\d. 
Pitiſc. loc. cit. 

Waxen Books, libri in ceris, mentioned by Pliny, have oc- 
caſioned ſome diſpute, Herm. Barbarus ſuſpects the term to 
be a corruption, and inclines to read in ſchedit inſtead of it, on 
the authority of ſome ancient MSS. Qthers ſee no need oi 
the emendation, fince it is known the Romans ſometimes co- 
vered their planks, or ſchedz, with a thin skin of wan, to 
make them ſuſceptible of eraſements and amendments, which 
the libri in ſchedis were not, and conſequently were leſs fi 
for works that required elegance and accuracy than the waten 
ones, which are alſo called cere, or libri cerei. Vid Pitilc. 
ubi ſupra. 


were thoſe written on thin flices or leaves of ivory “; «c 
cording to Scaliger, thoſe made of the Aa of elephants®; 
according to others, thoſe wherein the acts of the ſenaterela- 
ting to the emperors, were written ©; according to others, 
certain huge or bulky books, conſiſting of 35 volumes, con- 
taining all the names of the 35 tribes 4. ——3 Vd. Salmuth. «/ 
Panc:rol. P. 2. tit. 8. . 255. Guiland. Faye membr 2. 
1. 48. d Scalig. ad Cuiland. p. 16. © Calv. L. Jur. p. $34 
voc. Libri. 4 Fabric. Deſcript. Urb. c. 6. Donat. de Urb. Aon. 
J. 2. c. 23. Pitiſc. L. Ant. loc. cit. p. 84. ſeq. 


be divided into . thoſe written with the 
whether originally by the authors, called axtograpbs, of ® 
ſecond hand by librars or copiſts. See MANUSCRIPT, L. 
BRARI1US, Sc. Printed, thoſe wrought off from the _ 
See PRINTING. --- Books in quires or ſheets, thoſe not bo 4 
ſtitched.---Books in folio, thoſe wherein a ſheet is ener 
once, or makes two leaves, or 4 Pages : Books in 4 — 
it makes four leaves; i 89. where eight; eee n 
twelve; in 169. where ſixteen ; in 2. Where twenty A 
Booxs, with regard to circumſtances and accidents, — 
divided into --- Laſt, thoſe which have periſhed 1 © 
ries of time, or the malice or zeal of enenues. --- duc Fol 
divers even of the ancient bocks of ſcripture, writes of 4 
mon, and others of the prophets Vid. Fabric. Cod. . 
Viet. Teft. T. 2. . 171. Joleph. Hypoms. I. 5. 6. 120. 4: 
bric. #6. cit. p. 447. | ed. $1222 he adbb 
Promiſed rl. woe which authors have given expefunon' 
of, which they have never accompliſhed. WY og * 
loveen has given a bibliotheca of Boot p but ki 
tent, 8 not publimed. d. Struv. Iatrod. ad Nuit. 
Fer. c. 8. J. 21. . . Mad N 
Fictittoa: 88 8, 158 8 Which n \ er exiſted. --- Such 75 2 
- de*tribus Impoſtoribus, ſo much talked of by ſome, uf hes of 


ot ers than their real autiors—Ixterpolateũ, thoſe which ſince 


to be by others: to which may be added, divers feigned wo 
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amber or projets of books, many of them g 

| —— if theres were but b written to them. 

2 ono has a whole volume of ſchemes or projects of books®, 

— — no leſs than 3000 . Vid. Paſch. de Var. Mod. 
— c. 3. P. 282. * Baill. des Saryr. Perſonel. “ Loeſch. 

Jes Liter. — Literaires. * — Liter. T. 1. p 470. 

1 Ana, Anti, &c. See the articles Auri, Aua, c. 


e truth, or raiſe ſome doctrine to a higher pitch of ſubti- 
of others, to remove ſome ſcruple or prejudice whieh 
ul > fare obtained, or fix more accurate and preciſe ideas 
of things ; of others, to explain the names and words uſed in 
Jiferent nations, ages, and ſeas ; of others, to improve our 
knowledge of facts, and events, and ſhew the order and ways 
of providence : laſtly, others aim at divers, or all of theſe 
nd. -Vid. Loeſch. de Conf. Ling. Hebr. in pref. 


*ories of laws, and the vehicles of learning of evety 
kind : our religion itſelf is founded on books: without them, 
Bartholin, God is ſilent, juſtice dormant, phyſic at a 
fand, phitotophy lame, letters dumb, and all things invol- 
red in Cimmerian darkneſs. Vid. Barth. de Libr. Legend. 

1. f. 5. Sine libris Deus jam filet, juſtitia 
nellen, phi/o/ophia manca eſt, litere mute, omna tenebris in- 
vita Commerits. | 


ne: they are repreſented, , as the refuge of truth, which 
« is baniſhed out of converſation ; as ſtanding counſellors, 


„having this advantage over oral inſtructors, that they are 
« ready to repeat their leſſon, as oft as we pleaſe.” ---Zooks 
ſupply the want of maſters, and even in ſome meaſure the 
want of genius and invention; and can raiſe the dulleſt per- 
ſons, who have memory, above the level of the brighteſt, 
without.---An author, who wrote not inelegantly, though in 


ſar, crona prudentum, comes itineris, domeſticus amicut, con- 
gero tacentis, collega & confiltarins prejidentis, myrothec um elo- 


plas rtſoltut, contra aduerſam fortuuam dejenſor, ſeennde moder- 
rater, opes adauget, facturam propulſut, &c. | 

Perhaps their greateſt glory is, the affection born them by 
many of the greateſt men of all ages: M. Cato *, the elder 
Pliny a, the emperor Julian, and others are on record for 41 
excefſive devotion to books The laſt has perpe 


, biſhop of Durham, and lord chancellor of England, 


= J. * Philobiblion, ſive de Amore Librorum. Fabric. B.. 
Med. Evi. T. 1. p. $42, ſeg. Morhoff Polyhift. I. 1.'c. 
24 190. Salmuth. ad Pancirol. I. 1. tit. 22. p. 67. Barth. 
4 bd. Kend. di. 1. p. I, ſeq. 1} vim | 


tas legendi, nec ſatiari puterat, : ,quizpe qui, ne reprebenfion;m 
Jenatus cogeretur, ibi! oper reipublice detrahent. Vid. Cic 


vin, I. 3. n. 11. 


3 that they render men lazy, and prevent their exerting 
oun talents, by furniſhing them on every occaſion with 
— of the growth of others; and that our natural lights 

me weakened and extinguiſhed, by inuring ourſelves to 


ſer wy with foreign lights: beſides, 


n, immortality, enthuſiaſm or irreligion, which will 


of truth and virtue. Many other things are added con- 
Wade aß Une of books 41 the — fables and fol- 
ade and 
do diſcoy 


— other inſtruments of knowledge out of doors, as 
which the ts; obſervations; furnaces, 


natural ſciences can never be cultivated to purpoſe ; 
n mathematics, books have ſo far ſuperſeded * 


8 Loeſcher e has publiſhed a great 
l in Baillet*and others cher e has pu — 


The elogiums which have been beſtowed on” books are infi-| | ) 

; fide that does not immediately concern the lubjet...;; .. 
Were theſe rules obſerved, it would ſcarce be 8 for: ny⸗ 
nd preachers, always at hand, and always diſintereſted ;| r aul 


a barbatous age, ſums up all theit praiſes. Vid. Lucas 4e 
Pens ap. Morhoff Polyhiſt. I. 1. c. 3. p. 27. Liber e la- 
ner cordit, ſpeculum corporis, v:riutum mogiſter, vitiorum d. - 


qentie, bortus plenns fructibus, pratum floribus diſtinetum, ne- 
orie pennt, dita recordationts ; vocatus properat, iuſſus feſtinat,| 
ſemper preſto eſt, nunguam nou morigerus, rogatus confeſtim re- 
: ercana revelat, obſcura illuſtrat, Tak wy cert:oraty per- 


tuated his |. 
by ſome Greek epigrams in their praiſe. Richard! 


has a treatiſe expreſs on the /ove of books 4:4. Plin. Epiſt. | 


y M. Catonem vidi in bibliatheca ſedentem multis cireumſuſum| 
Stoicorum libris. Erat enim, ut ſeis, in es inexhauſia avidi-| 


. oulgi inanem reformidans, in ipſa curia ſoleret dere, [ape dum 


. at ill men are hereby] 
— with means of poiſoning the people and propagating | . 
* n ſentiment and expreſſion was to be maturely weighed, and 
dus Pread faſter, and be received more greedily than leſ- 


4 of Booxs is various; of ſome, to trace the 
The pe 7, Dog iſcovered ; of others, to fix and citabliſh] 


The Uſes of Boom are numerous: they make one of the chief 
iuſruments, or means of acquiring knowledge : they are the 
to ſay what the- meaneſt ,lacquey could have ſaid as well; 
nor making a ſermon, unleſs; here the buſineſs is to preach. 
TVid. Noun. Rep. Lett. T. 39. p. 427. * 


— 


quteſcit, torpe: | 


the like, without 


— N is to celinquiſh the chief end of their ſcience : 
Mhary oni, © fined. in mathematical books, is properly the 
lag el mathematics, not the ſcience, art or talent of 

Weſtions; which is hardly to be had from books; but 


To write a good book, an intereſting ſabje& muſt be. choke n 
Which is to be Jong, and cloſely, meditated; on; and G che 


and new, common and e ad. and i 
ge; the chief 


10 
i 


BO O 


only from nature and meditation. Vid. Bac. de "ry 
I ne 


- 


For the Art of Writing or Compoſing Books, we have much fewer 


helps and inſtructions than for the arrof ſpeaking ; though the 
former be the more difficult ot the tO; a8 4 — noe 


ſo eaſy to be impoſed upon, but has better opportunities of de- 
tecting faults than a heater . A preat cardinal, indeed, xedu- 


ces an author's buſineſs to a few heads; were they but as ea- 
lily practiſed as preſcribed ;.** Let him conſider . 
writes, what, how, why and to whom; Cui, ſcribat, quid 
ſcribatur, I cur & ad guss. id. gult. Valer, de 


cant. in edend. libr 


ſentiments which offer themſelyes, thoſe , which. are alt 


commonly known, are to be rejected few or ug dig ne 


from the main point are to be allowed; quotatiolis rarely 


made, and then only to prove ſome important truth, ot em- 


bel liſu the ſubject With ſome beautiful and uncommanobſcr- 
vation; never bringing an ancient philoſopher on tne ſtage 


8 I 


The conditions required in a bool, are according to Salden, e 1 
7 lidity, perſpicuity and brevity.” thefirſt will be belt attained, 
by keeping the piece long by us, often reviewing and cottect- 
ing it by the advice of, friends; the ſecand, by diſpoſing the 
ſentiments in a due order, and delivering them under proper 
and uſual expreſſions: the third, by throwing every thing a- 


except an angel from, heaven, to write man i tott- 
dem quot Thebarnm ports, vel divitis oftia Nili.---We. ſtiould 


hear no more of. thoſe volatile authors, who throw oft year- 


Iy ſix or eight Ste, for ten or twelve years running of 
| thoſe voluminous authors, who number their 0 by 5 
and hundreds ; nor of thoſe childiſh authors, who publi 


book; by that time they are able to ſpeak |. | 
Severin. Lintrupius, profeſſor at Copenhagen, has given a ca- 
talogue of ſeventy - two books, which he compoſed within the 
compaſs ef twelve years ; containing fix volumes in theolo- 
gy, eleven in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, three in philoſophy, four- 
teen on miſcellaneous e and thirty- eight on literary 
p oopprs Lintrup. Relig. Incend. Berg. ap. Nov. Lit. 
Lubec. as, 1704. þ. 247. mags ne | 
+ Fa. Macedo, a Franciſcan friar, wrote according to his own 
teſllimomy, 44 volumes. 53 panegyricks, 60 Latin 1 
105 epitaphs, 500 elegies, 110 odes, 212 epiſtles dedicato- 
ry, 500 iliar epiſtles, poemania cpica juxta bis mille ſex- 
centa : (it is to be ſuppoſed he means 2600, in heroics 
or hexameters) and in fine 150000 verſes. — Vid. Noris Mitrs 
Macedon. ap. Tou. dei Scav. J. 47. p. 179. ö 
| The young Duke de Maine's works were publiſhed at ſeven 
years old, under the title of, Oeuvres diverſer Au autear 
de ſept ms, Paris, 4'* 1685. — Vid. Four. der Scav. T. 13. 
p. 7-—Dan. Heinſius publiſhed his notes on Silius Italicus fo 
young, that he entitled them, his Rattles, Crepumaia Siliana. 
udg. Bat. 1600. 16% —Caramuel is even ſaid to have writ- 
ten a book on the ſphere. before he was old enough to go to 
' ſchool ; and what is pleaſant, he took it chiefly from — 
Boſcoꝰs treatiſe de S bera, before he had learat a word of 
Latin —/id. Bailldt Enfans Celebres, n Bl. p. 300,—_We may 
add, that Placcius aſſures us, he began to make his collecti- 
ons, while under the tutorage of his nurſe, and when. be had 
nothing to collect out of, but bis nurſes's prayer-books,—Placc. 
de Art Excerpt. p 190. _ . 5 rewit 
M. Cornet D. de 8. uſed to ſay, that to write books, 4 rv 
Oudt- 


. | | | 3 | * {' muſt either be very fooliſh or very wile * : there are 
teal Efeds objeed to Booxs, are, that they employ too much ot 1 

Ariumeand attention; engage us in purſuits of no uſe to the 
onmon wealth, and indilpoſe us for the functions of civil] - 


leſs many of both ſorts in the number of authors; yet the ma- 
jority ſeems to conſiſt of thoſe, Who ate neither the one or 
the other. The cuſtom is much altered ſince the times of the 
ancients, who carried their ſcrupulouſneſs in what relates to 
the compoſition of bool beyond all that has been above ex- 
preſſed: ſo auguſt was the idea they formed of a %, that 
nothing would ſuffice leſs than its being a treaſute: beſauros 
oportet eſſe, non hibros ; no labour, no aſſiduity and exactneſs 
was thought enough to fit a work for the public view; every 


turned on all its ſides; and not ſuffexed to paſs, unleſꝭ every 
word were a pearl, and every page beſet with gems. So that 


8 they put the reader in poſſeſſion in à ſinglè hour, of what had 

ught with: which, together with the multi- colt and 

ay ar 2 them, is Goh, chat it L ſeam en | 
in the nature and reaſon of things, than in| 

n n and confulion.of books.--Add, that books Rave 


them perhaps ten years intenſe thought application. 
Such were thoſe byoks, which were reputed cedro; digui, to 
be ſmeared over with cedar- juice, and thus rendered incor- 
ruptible, for the inſtruction of all future ages. With us Ho 
le ers the ambition of being an author poſleſſes 
every body, even; thoſe. who.have nothing to.ſay,, or at mo 


„ only one thibge. end that perhaps.a.trifle, apd already 1x 
— op e an 5 he ex- orhers:< : to 

. , generality of ematicians, 
contented tn leatm che ſolution'of problems from o- 


a hundred urniſn out a book, we have feęgourſe 

to various arts, and agems; > pg method is firſt 

chalked out, which like a drag-net gathers all before. it, ald 
indiffe- 
n 


rent, which.we adopt with. little: choi 


| being, with Albutius the rhetor, to ſay al on the A; je 
. Vign. de Marv. ap. 


Trev. 


can, not merely all we ought *. 
[ \ 


For method he takes that of the Lulliſts, and begins with] 


B'O O 


Trev. D. Univ. T. 3. p. 1509. ber. LüyAE. > Salmuth. 4 
Pancirol. P. 1. tit. 42. p. 144. Guiland. 4 Papyr. membr. 
24. Reimm. Idea Syſt. Ant. Liter. p. 196. © Bartoli de ? Hu- 
mo di Einer. P. 2. p. 318. 


A modern author, let his ſubject be What it will, generally 
takes occaſion to retail his whole ſtock of knowled e, then on 


hand: if he write, for inſtance, on the gout, as M. Aignan, 
he will give you the nature of all diſeaſes, and theit cures, and 
perhaps a ſyſtem of phyſies into the bargain, and over and 
above many important doctrines of theology, and rules of mo- 


*: if, on the building of Solomon's temple, as Cara-| 
muel, he will not cotifine himſelf to architeQure, but treat 


of numerous matters «mr theology, mathematics, geo- 
hy, hiſtory, grammar, c. Inſomuech, that if we may 
lieve the author of 2 piece inferted in Caramuel's work, if 


God ſhould permit all the ſeiences in all the univerſities in the | 


world to be loft; they might be reſtored by means of this bo94 


ont tes Scav. T. 39. p. 421, ſeq. “ ArebiteB. tivil redta 
obliqua conſid. en el templ. de Fernf. 3 vol. folio Vegev. 1698. 
Jour des Scav. T, 10. p. 348, ſeg. Nowv: Rep. Lett. T. 
I. P. 103. * | 

He fets out with a tedious preamble, perhaps foreign to the 
queſtion; and proceeds on to a digrefſion, which gives ric to 
a ſecond; which carries him ſach a length, that we loſe 
fight of him: he oppreſſes us with proofs of things that needed 
none; makes obj 
to anſwer them is ſometimes forced to make a diſſertation in 
form, to which he gives a particular tiele, and to lengthen it 


out, ſubjoins the plan of ſome future work, wherein he will 


treat the point more at large. Sometimes he argues in form, 
accumulates 1 on fyllogiſm, and induction on induc- 
tion; being careful to note that they are ſo many geometri- 
cat demonſtrations. At length you come to a ſtring of con- 
ſequences, which you nevet expected; and after twelve or 
fifteen corollaries, wherein contradictions are not ſpared, you 
are ſutprized for the concluſion to find a propoſition which 
had never been mentioned, or at leaſt had been utterly put 
out of your head, or perhaps another which has no relation to 
the ſubj ect. | 


The ſubject of the Look, in all probability, is ſome trifle ; per- 
haps the uſe of the particle, and, or the pronunclation of the 


Greek eta, or the praiſe of an aſs, or a louſe, or a ſhadow, 
or folly, or idleneſs, ot the art of a, or loving, or 
dreſſing; or the uſe and abuſe of ſpurs, or 

or the like Suppoſe, for inſtance, it be the laſt, and let us 
ſee how a modern writer of note proceeds to make his book. 


the name and etymology of glove ; which he gives not only 
in the language he writes in, but in all the languages he un- 
derftands, or of which he has dictionaries in his ſtudy, ori- 


ental or oceidental, tivng or dead; accompanying each 


with its reſpective. etymon, and ſometimes too with its 


compounds aud derivatives, and referting for more tho- 
rough knowledge to the feveral dictionaries from whence 


he took them; always moſt religioufly quoting chapter 


and page. From the name he proceeds at Jength to the 
thing,” #n& paſſes with great pains and exactnets through 
alk the common 

uſe, abuſe; adj uncts, conjuncts, disjuncts, Sc. of gloves. 
On each of which he does not confine himſelf to give us 


whatis new, fingular, or ſome way uncommon, bat thinks | 


himſelf obliged to exhauſt his ſubject, and give us all he 
can find. 
from cofd; and proves, that if we go much inthe ſun with- 


out them, our hands will be tanned. Hegoes on next toſhow, 


gloves at home; and how painful as well as unſightly a thing |, 
chapped hands are. Yet muſt this be allowed an author of | 


merit, and far from being ſingular in his method of writing. | 


 cotat h 


a pair of folding doors, which opens into wo parts, to admit 


Bool, offeiua Biblita, as 4 bop, and divides ot ranges rhe 
mtterials of it ede 


into a tree, wh 
the twenty-four letters of che alphabet being the branches ; 
PH. 

X Beste um. ay. Ni. 


: 25 


- 
* . 


how chaps on the hands will enſue in winter, if we leave our 


In reality, we alſo do the fame thing, ſome in a greater de- 
gree, and ſome in ale; with good Mr. Nicolai. — * 4. Ni- 
iſ. de Chirothecarum Vn & Abnſn Ciel. 1702. 
120: Now. Rep. Lett. Aont. ry02. p. 153. f 

The form or cnethos is the | 

one writer ſuppoſes his book to be a candle-/bich, and evety 
chapter'a focket®; another reduces his work to the form of 


e reader imo a dichotorrry®. M. Waltheras confiders his 


on fo many ſhelves, treating His 
reader throughout as # def 2 w turns his. b4ob 
ith its ttuttk; branches, flowers, and fruits; 


the ſevetal words the flowers, and 110 ſermons the fruit ©, 

olf. Bist. „5 p. 97, R. Schabtai Lahra 

B tre. eh T. f. in pref. p. rz. 

C; oj 4 S. Ek, Arbor ummm opimouam n, que ex 
erh 


lalaut, rot » arti 9 bets, cenſus flores 
4: , fates mn 1 ee, Peer. 7589. fol. 


irit or archeus 9 64 directs all: 


alone e 1 V. Agnan Trait. de Ia Conte, Par. 1709: 12. 


ons no body would have thought of, and! 


1 . 


96s, or gloves, | 


accs of arguments, as the matter, form, | 


has gloves, he informs us, preſerve the hands |. 


— 


1 
4 Barthol. is. ei. diff. 5. Cum -- 
. butib' rhetore, de omm tanſa ſerilere, now que debtamt, ſed gfe 


ſeus, Palamedes. Zoroaſter, 
| theſe, there is not the leaſt fragment remaining, and of the 


Hlerodotus, and 
teenth century, by a club ot perſons under the direction ct 


many ages. 


but an eternal round of the ſame things, the 7 — 


Thanks to prov 


B 0:0 


For the origin of Books, we have nothin 


bor ke of Moſes are doubtleſs the oldeſt 9 Clear; we 
but there were books befora thoſt of Moſes, whocie. unt! 
Scipio Sgambati, and others, seven talk of den anus: 
deluge, written by the patriarchs Adam, Seth Bud re the 
Enoch, Methuſalem, Lamech, Nouh and hi Nen 
by Ham, and Japhet and his wife; beſides others bs allo 
mons or angels; all of which ſome moderns have —— Ge. 
nough to fill an antediluvian library: but the ap ound 6. 
ther the dreams of idle writers, or the impoſtarcy of al, 6. 
lent ones.— Vid. Mens. Acad. N. Inſer. T. 6p, ach. 
ibid. T. S. p. 18. Sgambat. Archiv. ba Teft. Far 1 
2 . Teſt. paſſim. Heuman. Via ad Hiſt. Liter. 6. + 
A book of Enoch is even cited in the 
and 15 ; from which ſome endeavour . 22 I, 
antediluvian writings ; but the book ci by that == $i 
Tally allowed by ancient and modern writers w b. 
purious.— Vid. Saalbach. Sched. de Libr, Vet, F. 42. Relnm 
Lua 8yft, Aus. Liter. p. 233, 
Of profane b, the oldeſt ex tant are Homer's poems, which 
were even ſo in the time of Sextus Empiricuss; though w 


find mention in Greek writers of about ſeventy othets 


to Homer, as Hermes, Orpheus, Daphne, Horus, Linus For 
c. but of the greater pan of 


others the pieces which go under their names, arc 
held by the learned ſuppolitidons. -F : Hardoutd — 
charging all the ancient books, both Greek and Latin, excep: 
Cicero, Pliny, Virgil's georgics, Horace's ſatires and epiltles 
omer, as ſpurious, and forged in the tt. 


one Severus Archontius ©. Vid. Fabric. Bibl. Gree, l.1,c. 1. 


§. 1. J. I. p.1. d. Lid. H. 6. 5. 4. Hardouin. de Nun. Hl. 
rodiad. in Proluſ. Act. Ernd. Lipſ. an. 1710. p. 70. 


Among the Greeks, it is to-be obferved, the oldeſt book were 


in verſe, which was prior to proſe : Herodotus's hiſtory is the 
oldeſt book extant of the profaic kind *.—® /;4. Strabo Cong. 
J. 1. Heuman. ib. cit. 5. 20. p. 50. Id. ibid. g. 21. p. fl. 
See Por TRT, &c. 


The maltitude of Books has been long complained of: they are 


grown too numerous, not only to procure and read, but to 
lee, learn the names of, or even number. Solomon, three 
thouſand years ago complained, that“ of writing 5 there 
* was no end.” But modern writers cannot keep within 
terms of ſo much moderation: You may ſooner empty the 
** ſea, ſays one, than exhauſt the immenſe ocean of books, or 
number the ſands on the ſhore, than the volumes extant. 
They are not to be told, ſays another, though like an in- 
* habitant of Mahomet's paradiſe, a man had ſeventy thou- 
fand heads, and to each head ſeventy thouſand mouths, 
and to each mouth ſeventy thouſand tongues, which each 
ſpoke ſeventy thouſand languages.” Vet how is the num- 
ber continually increafing ! When we conſider the multitude 
of hands employed in writing, of copiſts throughout the eit 
in tranſcribing, and of preſſes in the welt contmually pourits 
in freſh quantities, it ſeems, a kind of miracle the world 
ſhould be able to contain them“! England has more to-fear 
on this fcore than other countries; ſince beſides our ovil 

roduce, we have for ſome years palt, drained our neighbows. 
he Italians and French make great complaints that their 
deſt Boolt are carried out of the country by foreigners: * It 
* ſeems, ſay they, to be the fate of the provinces whict 
© compoſed the ancient Roman empire, to be plundered b 
te the northern nations: anciently they conquered and too 
e poſſeſſion of the country; of late, they leave the inhab!- 
© tants their lands, and only take their learning.” Comm: 


grant ad nos 22 (cries Sig. Facciolati) callidi homie! pe- 
: 


cnnia inſtrudliſpni & præclaram illam maſarum fapellethilem, 
optima volanina, nobis abripiunt. Artes etiam, ac * 
pamlatim abduttiri | alis, niſi ſtndio & diligentia reſu * 
---4 Vid. Barth. de Libr. legend. X 1. 5. 2 Heuman Vis 
— Liter. c. 6. F. 43. P. 338. fe. Faceiolat. O. 1. 
Mem. de Trev. an. 1730. p. 1793. . 
Elementary books ſeem che lealt to need to be multiplled 
ſince a good mar, or dictionary, or inſtitution of 
kind, ſeems hardly to admit of a ſecond in one age, ot 
Yet it has been obſerved, that in France * 
within the compaſs of A= years, there have appeared no 05 
than fifty new elements of geometry, as ma —— 1 
algebra, as marry of arithmetie, and as many of yeying — 
meaſuring ; it is added, that within the ſpace of dne 
there have been above & hundred French and Latin Fran 
mars publihed in the fame country; and of cans — 
abridgments, methods, Ar. in proportion: all whic! 


— diſcov eries, ſame — 1 ſame falſehoods. 
de Frev. an. 1734. P. | oy 
| wie are not obliged to read them 
— pot. — Mite the good diner Caramuel's ſcheme 


mfcarried, which was, to write about am nundred volumes in 


folio, and then prevail on the eivil and ſpiritual powers wo *. 


all theit ſubj eds to K them. & 


ngelberg bud 
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. chan a thouſand ſeveral books, which he a+: 
fees of hang cpo, had he lived long — 2 : and. 


parent would not have been leſs eager in obtrudi 


| ing to the account given by Jamblichus, 
rag arge people would have Rad much ,more rea- 
wrote 39500 che multitude of books, than they now have. 
d. Baill. Eafans Celebr. ſec. 12. Jugem. des Scav. T. 


1 


P. 1. 5. 373 „a 5 
* are few of the immenſe number of books 
| jp org ſeriouſly to be ſtudied : for the reſt, part of 


which 
| to be occaſionally conſulted, and the reſt 
them mo ement. A mathematician, for inſtance, ought 
be entirely ignorant of what is contained in the ma- 
ac 104 books ; but then a general knowledge is ſufficient, 
ren geen eaſily be had by running over the chief authors; 
wh who references I be made, 5 the places 
2 they may be found, When wanted. For there are 
y things which are much better .preſerved in books than 
wy memory; as aſtronomical obſervations, tables, rules, 
theorems proportions, and in fine whatever does not ſpon- 
ally adhere to the memory, when once known. For 
the leſs we croud that faculty, the readier and freer will the 
wit remain for inventing .--- id. Zartes Epiſt. ad Hoghel. ap. 
Hook Phil. Colle#. Ne F. P. 144. 45 . 
Thus u few books well-choſen and thoroughly ſtudied, may 
ſaffce : many have held the bible alone ſufficient for all 
ſes of knowledge 3 others, the alcoran : Cardan 
ures but three books for any perſon, who does not make 
a profeſſion of learning; one, to contain the lives and acts 
o the ſaints and other virtuous men ; another to amuſe 
the mind with pleaſing verſes ; and a third to teach the 
tales of civil life.--- Some have only propoſed two books 
for our ſtudy, viz. that of ſcripture, which diſcovers the 
will of God; and that of the, creation, which ſhews, his 
wer; the latter of which is the key of the former *.--- 
this, under pretence of retrenching ſuperfluities, ſeems 
to be running into the oppoſite extreme. The buſineſs is, 
rather to make a due choice among the multitude, of anum- 
der of good one d -It may be added, that as knowledge is na- 
turally advantageous, and as every man 2 ht to be in the 
way of information, even a ſuperfluity of Jo is not without 
its uſe, fince hereby they are (rough to obtrude themſelves 
on us, and engage us when we had 


mother Evety thing that is written, ſays he, does not 


* one, by one way or Other ».”---Add, that the multitude is 
the only ſecurity againſt the total loſs, or deſtruQion of bor: 


the tonditions neceſ! 
require only good ſenſe in the writer 


Vith the o_ ; Others, with Salden; demand ſolidity, per- 
1 br 


ceed the ba and indifferent. Nor is a boot to be called bad 
rde indifferent is the 3 05 the good and 
a y 5. Vid. Baillet. Jagem. des 


r. a equal | 
7. 1. P. 1. c. 6. P. 19. ſeq. » Honor. Keflex. ſur les 
$9.4 Cris. diff. 1. 
— the fall of the Latin tongue, authors do not ſeem, ſo 
thing © am at the glory of writing well, as of writing good 
$ : fo that a book is commonly mel for good, if it be 
conducted to the end which the author aimed at; 
2 2 : may have : K. * Which is po 
account of ſtyle, may be ough t yle 
be v5 Yes Thus an hiſtorian, of is Ra informed, 
and judicious ; a philoſopher, who reaſons juſtly, 
on ſound principles; a divine, whois orthodox, and de- 
1 ſcripture and antiquity ; will be allowed good 
= Baule though they be faulty in the leſs material things. 
You J. let, 6b, cit. c. 7. 5. 24. ſeq : 


%. 


them 
Had the ſame thought entered Hermes Triſ-! 


| 
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And thus moſt books, in one reſpect or other, will be found 
good and uſeful ; ſo that the choice ſeems difficult; not ſo 
much what to take, as what to reject . The etder Pliny 
uſed to ſay, there was no Boe ſo bad: but ſome good might 
be had from it: Nullum librum tam wialum ee, qui now al:- 
ua on He cd But there are degrees of goodneſs © ; 
and in many boots, the good is ſo thin fown; that it is hardly 
worth the gathering *.z or hid ſo deep, or fo beſet with thorns, 
that it will not quit the coſt of digging. Virgil could gather 
gold out of Ennius's dunghill ; but every has not the 
zeal, or the skill and attention neceſſary to do the like. 


Vid. Hook: Colle. Ne Ts 127, C 135 en Plin. Epi/t. 
ref. 


its the level, or the 2 of} 


uche 


- 
- 
. 


1. l. 3. © Reimman. Bl. Acroam. in 7. P. S. ſeq. 
Sacchin. de Rat, Libr. Legend. c. 3. p. 10. feng. 

It is better judged in thoſe who recommend a ſmall num- 
ber of the belt books ; adviſing us to read much, but not many: 
multum legendum efſe, non multa *. But how is the choice to 
be made ide Plin. Epiſt. p. J. 7. 

Tg judge of hook, thoſe who have treated of this ſubject, di- 
rect us to obſerve the title, the author's or editor's name; the 
number of the edition, the place where, and year when it was 
printed (which in old books is frequently marked at the end) 


and the printer's name) eſpecially if he be a celebrated ole: 


proceed thence to the preface, and look for the author's de- 
ſign, and the occaſion of his writing: conſider alſo his eoun- 
try, (each nation having its peculiar genius d) and the perſon 
by whoſe order he wrote, which may ſometimes be learned 
from the dedication : if his life be annexed, run it over, and 
note his profeſſion, . what rank he was of, and any thing re- 
markable that attended his education, ſtudies, converſation 
or correſpondences with learned men: not forgetting the e- 
logies which have been given the author, which often occur 
at the beginning, or even any 1 or cenſure; eſpeCially 
if made by a man of judgement. If the preface do not give 
an account of the method of the work, run briefly over the 
order and diſpoſition of it, and note what points the author 
has handled, obſerve whether the things and ſentiments he 
produces be trite and vulgar, or ſolid and fetched from grea- 
ter depths. Note, whether he go in the common road, or 
e any innovation, and introduce any new. principle. Ob- 
* allo his method, whether it be a dichotomy, or accord- 
g to the four cauſes, or any other more peculiarly adapted 
to the ſpbjet ©,» -Vide Barth. DO.. 4. pi. 93. ſeq. * Baill. c, 
7. 5. 7 ſeq. * Struv. Introd. ad Notit. Rei Liter. c. 5. F. 2. 


1 od C *3.\ . , a 0 

E 15 is T mall number of boobs, we have op nity of thus 
Judging of by peruſing em; belides, that whert we have read 
a book over, the judgment comes too late for many purpoſes : 
it ſeems neceſlary therefore to have other indications, whereby 
to prevent our being at the charge of procuring, or the pains 
of peruſing worthleſs book : divers rules of this kind are given 
by Baillet®, Struvius®, Stollius *, and others; which though, 
in reality, no more than preſumptions, and frequently tia 

to be fa ified, are not without their uſe. The Journaliſts 
de Trevoux obj ec to themall: . The ſhorteſt way, ſay they, 
* to Judge of a Bool is to read it, if you be qualified in the ſub- 
* je , Otherwiſe. to refer. yourſelf to thoſe who are ſo . 
* Heuman is ſomewhat-more. explicit ; making it a mark 
that a book is goog, when it is eſteemed by perſons intelli- 
gent in the ſubj ect it treats of; and when thoſe who com- 
** mend it receive no advantage from the applauſe they be- 
* ſtow on, it, nor are leagued with the author in any cabal; 
for eſpouſing any particular principle, ſyſtem, or party in 
religion or learning i.. Baillet. Jagem. des Seav. F. 1. 
P. 7 22 d Struv. lib, cit. t. 5. H. 3. P. 300. Stoll. 
Introd. Hiſt. Liter. P. 1. G. 11. 5. 9. Budd. de Critrriis Boni 
Libri paſſim. Walc. Hiſt. Crit, Bing. Lat. c. 7. H. 6. 57 320. 
e Mem. de Trev. an. 1712. rt. 17. uman: Conſp. Reipreb!, 
Liter. c. 6. G. 11. p. 280. ſeq. . Jude, 


But more particularly, it is an indication that a Bol is good, 
1% If the author be kn 


own to.excel in that talent more im- 
mediately neceſſary for ſuch a ſubject; or have already pub- 
— ing on the ſame that is eſteemed. Thus we 
may conclude, that Julius Cæſar Will. teach us the art of war 
better than Peter Ramus 3. Cato, Palladius, and Columella, 
agriculture better than Ariſtotle ; and Cicero oratory better 
than M. Varro: add, that it is not enough the author be 
skilled in the faculty, but that he be ſo in the particular 
branch of it he treats of; ſome; for inſtance, excel in the 
civil law, yet not in the public law»: -Salmaſiy/ proved him- 
ſelf an excellent critic in his Exercitat. Planar. but came 
much inferior to Milton in his | Defen/io Regia *. 20 If the 
book be on a ſubjeQ that requires great reading, it may be 
reſumed good, if the author have a copious library, or can 
£44 accels to one; or lived in a place where books were 
not wanting: thongh here is danger too of running into 
exceſs in quotations, eſpecially, ' ſays Struvius, if the author 
be a lawyer ©. 3% A book which took up a long time in 


- compoſing, cannot often fail of being good: Thus Vitlal- 


dus's Commentary on Ezekiel was work of forty years; 
ronins's annals of thirty ; Gouſſet' Hebrew commentaries 
of thirty; Paulus Amilius employed the ſame time in his 
hiſtory ; and V augelas ins tranſlation of Q. Curtius 
1 1 D 


s „ „0 


- 
* V a 
. 


which we have that epigram of Monmor : 


to ſupport the ſame through a volume in folio, requires 


piſt. 20. J. 1. Addiſ. in Spedat. 
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was thirty years in his treatiſe of the temple: Em. Taue 
forty years in his Idea Argutæ dictionis: and the jeſuit Carra 
forty years in his poem called Calumbur: —-It is true, they | 
who are ſo long on the ſame ſubj ect, rarely bring it out uni- 
form and methodical ; beſides, that they are apt to flag, and 
grow cold in ſo long a purſuit : men cannot attend to the ſame 
thing for ſo many years without being tired; which will be 
apt to ſhew itſelf in the compoſition : and hence it has been 
obſerved that in thoſe large 5-oks ſo long about, the beginnings 
glow,the middle-parts are lukewarm,the latter ends frigid, apud 
vaſtorum voluminum auctores, principia fervent, medium pe 
ultima frigent®. But then they mult excel in the materials, 
which have been gathering for ſo long a tract of time: this 
is particularly obſerved of the Spaniſh writers; and is at leaſt 
more commendable, than the levity and precipitancy of ſome} 
of their nei s. Not but the public are ſometimes diſap- 
pointed in their expectations, from writers who are ſo long in 

abour ; as was the caſe in Chapelain's poem ia Pxcelle, in the 
finiſhing of which he ſpent thirty years: and concerning 


Illa Capellaui dudum expeftata puella, 

Poſt tanta in lucem 5 75 prodit anus. | 

Same, it is certain, have carried their ſerupulouſneſs to an 
exceſs, as Paulus Manutius, who often ſpent three or four 
months in writing a ſingle epiſtle ; and Iſocrates, who was 
three olympiads in writing one panegyric ©. 4*. Books on 
oints of doctrine by eclectic writers, are to be preſumed 
etter than thoſe writ by the retainers to particular ſects. 
5e The age of a writer may give us ſome indication: books, 


which require labour, are uſually better performed by youn-¶ Cenſo 74 cena 

ger perſons, than thoſe who are far advanced in years : thus Privileges of Books. $Sce the article $ | 

there is more life in Luther's former pieces, than in thoſe he] Common place Book. 

wrote a little before his death : ſtrength decays, buſineſs in- Text Book. 

creaſes, we truſt too much to our judgment, and are not{Boox, is alſo uſed for a pt or diviſion of a volume, 5, 
EC, 


ſcrupulous enough in making inquiriesf. 6 Another indi- 
cation may be — from the author's ſtate and condition: 
Thus hiſtory written by a perſon who was an eye-witneſs 
of what he relates, or is concerned in public affairs, or has 
acceſs to the public records, or other monuments, from 
whence intelligence may be drawn; or who is not byaſſed 


by party, or hired by any great man, will be ſuppoſed to be 
ood. Thus Sallul and & i 


icero were well able to write the[Boox, is alſo uſed for a liſt or catalogue 112 


iſtory of Catiline's conſpiraey, as having ſome concerns in 
it; d' Avila, de Comines, Guicciardin “, 
were preſent in the civil wars they deſcribe: Xenophon ha: 
ving an employment in the Spartan ſtate, has treated excel: 
lently of that commonwealth : and Amelotde la Houſlaye by 
living long at Venice, wasenabled to explain the ſecrets of theit 
policy: Camden wrote annals of the affairs of his own time; 

huanus had correſpondences with the beſt writers in eve 
country; and Puffendorf had acceſs to the public archives; 


So, in practical divinity, more regard is due to thoſe who] 


have actually diſcharged the office of paſtors than to others 


direction of libraries. 


and in literary matters, we =o credit to thoſe who have the] 
70. 


Budd. diff. de criter. boni libri, H. J. p. 7. Heuman. 73 
UC] 


Reipub. Liter. p. 152, © Struv. lib. cit. $. 4. p. 393- M 
c. 10. p. 396. * Baill. . 9. p. 378. Barth. Diff. 2. p. 43: 


430. ſeq. c. 404. ſeg. Baill. c. 1. p. 121. ſeg. Heuman 
ia ad - 4 Liter. c. 7.4. 7. p. 356. | 
Some judge by the bulk or ſize of books; following the gram- 
marian Callimachus's rule, that every great book is of courſe 


an ill one, psya HHN, A Keaxor : a ſingle leaf of the 


Sibyl, was doubtleſs preferable to the vaſt annals of Voluſius: 

yet Pliny's obſervation will nevertheleſs hold true, that“ a 

good book is ſo much the better by how much it is bigger.” 

Bonus liber melior eſt lee 0 major » Martial gives us 

a remedy. againſt the . of a book, where that is the 
only complaint : read but a little of it. | 

Si nimins videar, ſeraque coronide longus 

Eſſe liber, legito pauca, libellus ero. | 

Yet is the ſmallnefs of a book, areal preſumption in its favour : 

he muſt be a poor author who cannot furniſh a pamphlet, or 

looſe ſheet with things curious, and written with ſpirit : but 


Other-guiſe funds. In reality, in large books it is allowed a 
man to be ſometimes dull: a heavy preamble is expected, and 
a ſeries of words of courſe, ere you come to the buſineſs ; in 
the proſecution of which many nodding places are likewiſe 


allowed; but ſmaller pieces are indulged none of theſe privi-| 


leges : they muſt immediately fall into their ſubj ect, and treat 
every part of it in a lively manner: the matter muft be 
thrown cloſe together, and either be new in itſelf, or in the 
turn which is given it. Were the beſt authors of volumes in 
form retailed to the public piece- meal, we ſhould complain 
of many flat expreſſions, trivial obſervations, beaten topics, 
and common thoughts, Which paſs well enough off in the 
jump“. Vid. Barth. lib. cit. dif] N. 62. Tt. Pin. E- 

© 124. 


Clarendon, c. 
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Roy bins 15 
Schwartzius a, Crenius maul , Schut. 
have written treatiſes expreſs concerning 2.09 others, who 


berius, . e. Gul, Saldenus, gde, five n 


dis & legendis. Ultraj. 1681. 120. & 7 
Struv. Py ad Hiſt. Liter. e. F. F. 21. Vn Ky 
tholini de libris legendis. 1678. $9, & þ — Th. Bu. 
Struv. loc. cit. © Jo. Fred. Hodanni Difers. 4. kh a2 
dis. Hannov. 1705. 8%. Struv. Joc. cir, d Pr. Sag 
Ratione libros cum profe&u legendi. Lipſ. 1511. 126 «ey . 
Ar- des hog ſur les principanx ouvrage; le Ballet 
1. * Car. Ftid. Buddeus, de Criteriis bowj i.. 
5 Chr. Saalbach Schediaſma de libris veterum. Gryphis. 1714. 
15 Fabric. Bibl. Ant. c. 19. f. d: p. 6oy. Nolan 1. 
42 Amtiq. Lire. f. 329, ſeqq. * Gab. Putherbeus ae. 
s & expurgandis malis libris, Par. 1549. de. Stray Is 
c. 8. p. 694. ſeqq. * Theoph. e rotemata de 8 
malis libris. Lugd. 1653. {© lorhof. Pohbiſt. Liter. 1 
c. 16. u. 28. p. 177. *Schufner Diſſert. Acad. de abi 
Librerum. Jenz. 1702. 4%. Lauffer Dig. adverſ. N - 
Librorum multitudinem. Vid. Jour. des ſcav. T 7 4.4 
Chr. Got. Schwartzius de Ornamentis librorum way #0 * 
Lipf: 1705. & 1707. Reimm. Idea 8yÞ. tif. . . 
* 1 ho. Crenius de Libris ſcriptorum o rimic bo utlifſimis = 
Bat. 1704: 8e. an extract of which is given in 42. Erd 
Lipſ. an. 1704. p. 526. ſeq. ; 
os of Books. 


c 
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Privitece, 
Tee thearticle Ferre Prace, 


work. See SECTION, 


In this ſenſe we ſay the book of Geneſis, the firſt book of K; ; 
the five books of Moſes, c. The Digeſt is contained in ft. 
3 books, the Code in twelve books. E W 80 * 
ee 
, : accurate Writers quo 
book, See . 1% hn Tee on 
; ſons names. 
Such among the ancients were the cenſorial books, Jibri cerſ- 
rii; being tables or regiſters containing the names of all thoſe 
who were cenſed or taxed under Auguſtus. Tertullan al- 
ſures us, that our Saviour's name was found in the cenſorial 
books of Auguſtus. Vid. Tertul. adv. Marcion, 1. 4. c. J. De 
eenſu Auguſti quem teſtem fideliſſimum dominice nativitatis Ri- 
mana arc hiva cuſtodiant. Vid. Lomei de Biblioth, p. 104, Pi- 
tiſc. L. Ant. TJ. 2. p. 84. See alſo Cxxsus. 
Booxs, in matters of commerce, denote the ſeyeral regiſters 
wherein merchants and other dealers keep their accounts. 
See ACCOUNTS. | 385 | 
We fay, ſuch a perſon's books are in good order: merchants 
cannot poſſibly do without books ; they are even obliged by 
the laws to keep books. But more, or fewer are required, ac- 
cording to the nature, and extent of their dealings, or the 
preciſion and exaQneſs they deſire therein../id Sava. D. 
Comm. T. 2. p. 569. voc. Livres. 
The ancients had alſo their books of accounts; witneſs the 
codex accepti and expenſi, ſo often mentioned in Roman 
writers: and the patrimonial books, libri patrimoniorum, which 
were rentals, or terriers, containing an account of the lands, 
283 and chattles, and other effects belonging to each per- 
on. Vid. Senec. de Benef. I. 7. c. 10. Meurſ. de Lax. Aon. 
e. 1. Pitiſc. L. Ant. T. 2 p. 85. 
Merchants Books are divided into eſſential and auxiliary.” 
Eſential, or neceſſary, are thoſe without which regular 4c. 
counts cannot be Kept; in which number ſome include the 
journal, waſte- boot, and ledger ; others only the two latter: 
Vid. Malc. Treat. of Boo wee c. 1. Seck. 2. p. 3. 
Subſidiary, or anxiliary, are ſeparate books, wherein part 
cular accounts are kept more diſtinctiy, for eaſing the 
, ledger.—Such are the cafp-book, debt-book, book of expences, U. 
Waſte-Boox, is the firſt, and moſt eſſential: in this, all kind 
- of matters are, as it were, mixed and jumbled together; © 
be afterwards ſeparated and transferred into the others: 10 
that this may be called the elements of all the reſt, -lt wes 
be kept two ways; the firſt by entering things down ſimf! 
*as they happen, v. gr, Bonght of ſuch a one, ſold to ſuch 2 
paid Tack a one, lent ſo much, &c. the ſecond by entering 
once, each article, debtor and creditor: this lall 1s eſteem 
the beſt; in regard, forming a kind of little journal, it 
the keeping any other. Vid. Savar. loc. cit. p. Jo. 11 and 
The waſte-50uk, Mr. Malcolm obſerves, is an uuiver . 
compleat memorial of all the tranſactions and events 1 
neſs, taken in the natural order of time; whereby all. 3 
of one date are placed together; ſerving as a ö od 
the ledger-book, into which they are all to be trans as , 
upon diſtinct accounts, according to the order of ſubje 4 
The waſte-book begins with the inventory of a merchant ery 
fects, and debts ; and contains a compleat record of ex 


tranſaction of his affairs, with all the circumſaness f 4 


{ain NAFTA 
another in the 
e This book is 


t- is by way : | | , | 
to wl the nature of this boo#,” is not very obvious. 
ls ge dere, ener call . We et, Or deer 
1 ö nc * in regard its principal uſe is for taking memoran - 
Jo | 1 7 Malc. lib. cit. c Ie ſes. 2. P. 4. ſeqq. , * 
u n x, or day-Book, that wherein the affairs of Ehen 
v. zune « entered orderly down, as they happen, from the 
a * K. Each article in this 300, is to conſiſt of ſeven 
de walte- "> the date, debtor, creditor, ſum, quantity and 


aality, hoW 


gon of matter of fact; every tranſaQion following 


far as it differs from the waſte-book, is only a 
bt 20 to ths ledger. — There are two different methods | | ; 
mae ret de of an article in the Journal, © 4 „ 
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order of the dates. 


* 


lied to another, the name waſte-book is given 
of diſtinction: though what relation the word 


ayable, and the price. 


_ 4 2 8 Py 


in reality a journal, or day-book ; but that] 


$00 


of keeping it: in the firſt; Which is that hitherto chiefly in 
uſe, the journal is a compleat tranſeript of the 8 
in the ſame order of time, but in a different ſtile; for th 
the waſte-book expreſſes eyery tranfaction in ſiryple narratio 
of what is done; wheteas the journal diſtinguiſhes the deb- 
tors and creditors, as apreparation forthe ledger: thus, when 


any tranfacion is to be transferred from the "wvafte-book into 


the journal, they examine it by the rules of the ledger; as if 
it were to be entered immediately there; and finding the 
debtors and creditors to Which it belongs, theſe are diſtinctiy 
marked by their denominations of debior and crelitor, in th 
ſtile of the journal: at leaſt, the accounts chat ate debtors 
are expreſly ſo named; and by their being diteciy connect 
debtor to ſome other accounts, theſe are ſufficiently deter- 
mined to be the creditors, though the word creditor be not 


” 


written. | 
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in | | 

| le in certain teſpects to the former, makes the jour- 
- — tranſcript of the waſte-book, without any al- 
n tecation, ſeaving on the left fide of every page a large mar- 


IF, n. about a 
35 gin, n 


and the poſt- 
actions of a 


The ledger 1s 


[s the the other for 
ow or members; 
WRuC credited by; 
mY ; theſubj 


The other form of a journal which Mr. Malcolm; judges 


third part of the page; on which againſt every 


creditors of that tranſaction, with their titles of debtor and 
creditor, and ſums of money; obſerving, that where there 
ne ſandry debtors or creditors to one creditor or debtor, they 
vrite their names next each other and the name of the one 


2 5 N 
ther lum; by which means the ballance and connexion 
at fight Then when the tranſaction is transferred 
to the. ledger, they write on this margin the number of the 
falios where the accounts ſtand in the ledger ; for the pur- 

ſes already mentioned in ſpeaking of the former method. 
Ns book may 


being in reality both; not only as every waſte-book is a jour- 
xa, but as there is here alſo that which diſtinguiſhes both 
a waſte- book and a journal.— Malc. bib. cit. ſect. 4. p. Wo. 
By an-ordognance of the year 1673, all traders in France, 
whether by wholeſale or retail, are obliged to — a jour- 
nal, containing all their affairs, debts active an 
bills of exchange, c. For want of keeping this, and ſur- 
rendring it up, on a failure, they are to be reputed fraudu- 
1 bankrupts, and ſubjected to the penalties thereof, — 
id. Sayur. D. | 
Ledger, or Leger-Boox, ſometimes allo called the great book, 
book, is a large volume, containing all thetranſ- 
man's affairs in ſuch order, as that thoſe belong- 
ing to every different ſubj ect lie together in one place; ma- 
Ling ſo many diſtinct or ſeveral accounts. 


ing extracted either immediately from it, or from the jour- 
nal. It is uſually ruled in fix columns. In it all the accompts 
Uiperſed in the journal, are drawn out and ſtated in debtor 
and creditor, To form each account, two pages are required, 
oppolite to each other; that on the left ſerving for debtor, 


for; the page where it is found, and the ſum or amount of 
uicle... Two inſtances, the one of an article of credit, 


to be written the names of the debtors and 


debtor or creditor, againſt the total of the o- 


be called either waſte»book, or journal, 


Comm. T. 2. p. o. ſe 


only the waſte- book (till further digeſted; be- 


creditor : each article to conſiſt of five parts, 
the date, the perſon whom we credit, or are 
ed, i. e. the thing credited or indebted 


ay other of debt; will illuſtrate the form and uſe of this 
2 WW 2 
de the e Tc Rebert Dr. 1 | -& 4.444 
latter. 1701. | ToCaſh, paidby his order ta Wilks | Fo t6 * 0 44 


* * 


parti 3 Model of an article in creditor. 

g the | 50 OT LL |} + | 
* 19 Gal, for bis remittance on James. Fo; 16. 1 o 4 
et; to * management of the ledger being of great importance in 
rs: ſo kw ans we will ſubjoin, from Mr. Malcolm, the following. 
[t may relating thereto. 19. That ; 


* Lo lor every perſon with whom you deal on mutual tru 
ing u =, or who, by any means . — your debtor, or 
eemed er ) 38 well as for every thing you deal in; there muſt 
t ſaves to * ſeparate ſpace, or portion allowed; wherein are 

fab —— all and only the tranſactions relating to that 
al and a, oſe name is to be inſcribed, or written on the 
f buſi 7. By. oof; making thereby diſtin& particular accounts. 
things wry, account isto be diſtin ue into two parts, taking |. 
jon for of ripht — equal portion (leſs or more, as you think ft) 
ferred, the ien left pages, of one folio or opening; the name of 
. both being written on the head of the acconnt, on 
at's er- 


Cmply % diſtin fubje&, with which you have an account, 


the i 07; ih are diſtinguiſhed by the word debtor on 


paſſiye, 


nect 


and creditor on the right, for the uſes follow- 


ing; to which the columns explained below are ſubſervient: 
30. Every perſonal account. to contain, on the debtor ſides 
all the articles which that perſon owes you, and the payments 
you make of your debts to him: and on the creditor fide 
all that you owe to him, and the payments he makes of his 
debts to you. Or, becanfe this rule confiders payments un- 
der the notion of mutual oppoſite debts upon the receiver, it 
this be once ſuppoſed, the rule may be briefly expreſſed thus: 
Every perſon is debtor for what he owes me, and creditor for 
what I owe him. | 
4% Every real account to contain on the debtor ſide, the 
quantity and value of what was upon hand at the beginnin 
of the account, and, what was afterwards-received,--with-al 
coſt and charges; and on the creditor fide, the quantity and 
value of what is diſpoſed of, or any way taken away, or gone 
out of it, with all the returns that ſubjeQ makes me. Or, 
more briefly thus: it is debtor for all received, firſt coſt an 
charges; and creditor for all gone out of it, with the res 
turns; | 
59. Every tranſaction muſt be entered in the leger Bool, with 
a bal lance of debt and. credit, i. e. ſo as that every article be 
placed on the debtor fide of one account, and the creditor 
ſide of ſome other, making thereby equal debt and credit in 
the Iedger ; and where the perſonal and real accounts, con- 
cerned in the tranſaction, do not, in the articles belonging to 
them, make this balance (as they will. in moſt Laſs) en 
ſome imaginary account muſt be uſed to ſupply the defect. 
&. Thoſe accounts, whoſe articles of debt and credit, in any 
tranſaction, balance one another, are, in the ledger, to be 
connected together into the ſtile of every article, as mutual 
and correſpondent debtors and creditors; by writing in each 
of the IN r opt the name of the other, after the 
particle 20 in the debtor's account, and by in the creditor's; 
which conects the two; the name of the account, in which 
articles are written, with its quality of debtor and creditor 
being underſtood as joined to, and fo is read before, the word 
to or by in every article, (though it be written only once for all 
upon the head of the account.) Then, after the name of the 
correſponding creditor or debtor, follows a brief narration'of 
the fact; the date and other numbers being placed in their 
proper columns;==Hence we find the uſe of the column that 
ſtands within the money- columns, which is this, to write in 
it the number of the folio where ſtands the ectedonging ac- 
count, with which the account, in which you write, is con- 
ed in every article V. Malc. Treat: of Boot- Keep. c. 1. 
ſes. + þ: 7:30. tae e Miegg py 
To facilitate the uſe of the ledger, there is an alphabet, to 


* 


ſerve as an index or repertory; 'conſiſting of 24 leaves, each 


cut on the edge, and marked with one of the 24 letters; 
wherein, the initial letters, of the perſons natnes with whom 


you have accounts, are inſerted, with the folio of the ledger, 


where the account is ſtated. —P, Savar. hb. cit, 2 571. | 
The more exact book-keepers, extend the index to the things 
or commodities a man has dealings in, as well as the perſons 
he deals with. Generally, it is the lettet of a man's ſur- 


name, and the proper name of the thing that direQs its place 


in the index : thus John Gordon is put under G; and claret 


wine under C, unleſs all ſorts of Wine be 50 in 


one account, in * caſe it ĩs put under W. V. Malc. abi 
ſupra ſed. 4. p. 2 eg: | 1 ; 1 
boot or Boos of Payments, 4 biok wherein is entered 
the day whereoh all ſums fall due, whether to be paid, or 
received by bills of exchange, merchandizes, or other wiſe: 


to the end, that by comparing 7 7 and payment, o. 
e; 


viſion may be made in time for a fund for, payment; by 
ceiving bills, c. due, or taking other precautions. 7 * 
Two models will ſuffice for the uſeand form 0 


ons. 
) 3 —— book: it 
is only to be obſerved, that like the ledger, t "muſt be on 


two oppoſite pages: moneys to be received on the jeft hand, 


"= 
1 


thoſe to be paid on the right: 


Nu 


— — 


BOO 


| Model of the page of payment. | 
an. 1708 To pay. de d. 
107 Charles Horn, for a purchaſe of the 1 of July.| 7 
| To R. Hart, a note under hand of the 5th of Av 400\ © 
2| Remittance of Lucas, of 15th of December, to Hall.| 1700, 0| o 
fy own bill of 25th of October, to Barer. 100 0 o 


Model of the page of receipt. 


May [1708 Ib a To receive. 8 5 fa 1 | 
| 1 , J. Valor, of the 10th of March, on PI 
Of Cade, for wool fold the 6th of July. 150 
2000 


| 


y 


0 kes by bond of 23d of Ma . — 
. —— Price, ps 1 on Pape. [ 170 


The Caſh 


received on the left hand, with the perſon's name, of whom 


the reaſon why, the perſon to whom, and for whom the pay- 


* * 
* E 4 


-Book is the moſt-important of all the auxiliary ones: 
it is ſo called, becauſe it contains, in debtor and creditor, all 
the caſh that comes in or goes out of the merchant's ſtock.--- 
In this are entered all the ſums received and paid daily; thoſe 


received, for what, for whom, and in what ſpecies : thoſe paid, 
on the adde of creditor : mentioning likewiſe, the ſpecies, 


ment is made.---For inſtance ; 


Model of an article im debt. 
Caſh Dy. 10 5 


Recd. Of Paul Simon for 2 tenn of wax, ſold 


* June 29th, 1708. 7. 2 ＋ 
the 6th inſtant 


A purſe of — I. 1000: — : — 
Pieces of eight, L. 108: — : — 1108] of © 
cr, => ae e | L. 1198 : — : — 
. Model of an article in credit. 
os TT RT. SE NI 3 * 
May 14th; 1711. | . . ny 


Paid, To Tim. Hall. for 2 tonn of wax, bought 


the 2d inſtant, 
A purſe of — 


L. 1000: : — 


F. 


Book of Acco 


BOO 


invoyces, than can be done in the w N N 

42 c. 2. ſeck. 3. p. 62. en Mate un 
or-BOOK, is an accountſof what a perſon recei 

commiſſion for others, and of the Iota herddf.— je 95 

bered and diſtinguiſhed into folios, like the ledger; on _—_ 

hand fide is written, in a plain narrative ſtile am a0 — 

of the goods received, with all charges: and on the o 

fide, an account of all the ſales, and diſpoſals of thofs 7 1 

So that this is only a copy of the employer's accountof * 

in the ledger, in the ſtile of the watte-book. Wheiea 4 

does little in commiſſion, a ſeparate book for this —. en 

needleſs.— J. woe. loc. cit. p. 63. Savar. p. 575, "= 
corpts Curraut, is kept in debtor and credi 

the ledger; and ſerves for atcompts ſent . was Jag 

to be regulated in concert with them, ere they are entered 
in the ledger. This is properly à duplicate of the acconipts 

. turrent, kept to have recoutſe to on occaſion. 

Bodx Acreptances, is deſtined for the regiſtering all bills of 
exchange, notified by letters of advice from correſpondent: 
to be able to know, on the bills being preſented, whethe: 
they have orders to accept themor not.—When they chufe to 
decline accepting a bill, againit the article thereof in the but 
they put P, f. e. proteſt ; that on offering the bill, the bearer 
may be told he may proteſt it + on the contrary, if they ac- 
cept it, they write againſt it an A; adding the date, or day 
bf acceptance. And this, upon being transferred to the debt. 

a Book, b; 2 ö | 
OOK of Kemittanres, ſerves, to regiſter bills of exchange. 2 
they ate remitted by correſpondents, to require the — hag 
thereof, — If they be proteſted for want of acceptance, andre- 
turned to thoſe who remitted them; mention is made thereof 
againſt each article, by adding a P in the margin, and the 
date of the day when they were returned; then cancelled. 
The books of acceptances and remittances have ſoneararela- 
tion to each other, that many merchants, Sc. make but one 
of the two, which they keep in debtor and creditor ; putting 
=" + PEE on the ſide of debt, and remitrances to that of 
credit. 

Book of Expences, a detail of the petty expenees, both do- 
meſtic and mercantile ; which, at the end of each month are 
ſummed up, and make an article for the caſh-book.— V. Saur. 


Pieces of eight, 300 : == : | 1300 O 


8 L. 1300 ũ — : — | 


B 


ter another, in order as they happen. 


Better to conceive the nature of this bosk, it is to be 11h 


that in buſineſs where caſh happens to be an account which 
has numerous articles, it is convenient to keep a particular 
account thereof, in a book diſtin from the ledger ; and for 
this reaſon called the caſ#-book. This is formed in all reſpects, 
like the caſh-account in the ledger, with a debtor and credi- 
tor ſide; in which all the caſh received, and given out is en- 
tered ; either in à ſimple ſtile, or in that of the ledger, but 
which way ſoever the narration is made, every article muſt 
be duly enteted on the oppoſite fide of the correſponding 
account in the ledger; with a reference to the ledger account 
of caſh: for ſuch an accouut there mult alſo be, into which 
the ſums of the debtor and creditor ſides of the particular ac- 
count muſt be transferred once a week or month; as is found 
convenient; thus in the caſh-book, the ſums being written 
down againſt them, write transferred to the ledger, and mark 
the folio: and in the ledger account, enter the ſum, with the 
date of the tratisfer, debtor zo, and creditor by ſundry ac- 
counts, as per the caſh-book. The caſh account in the led- 
ger, is neceſſary for the ballance of the whole; and the con- 
venience of the ſeparate account of all the particulars, is, 
that we have them all together, in one continued account: 
whereas, the rule of the ledger being not to allow more than 
one folio for one account, till that be filled up, the account 
might hereb 3 in xk different folios.— . Savar. J. ed 
571. ſeq. c. c. 2. ſed. 2. p. 54. 
851 of | fore a book to GD kt Tori from the eraſures 
inevitable in takirig accounts or invoyces of the ſeveral goods 
received, ſent, or fold; where it is neceſſary to be very par- 
ticular, and to render thoſe invoyces eaſier to find than they 
can be in the waſte-book. The invoyces here entered, are to 
be thoſe of goods bought, and ſet to accompt of ſome other; 
thoſe of goods ſold by commiſſion ; of goods ſent away to be 
fold on our accompt; and thoſe of goods in partnerſhip, 
whereof we have the direction, or whereof others have the 
direQion. —. Savar. p. 575. 
This book contains an account or invoyce of all the goods which 
a perſon ſhips off, either for his own account, or for o- 
thers in commiſſion, according to the bills of lading ; with 
the whole charges till on board; every invoyce following af- 


The ihvoyce book is only a copy of what is written in the 
waſte book, in thoſe caſes. — After the date, the narration is 
to begin thus: Shipped aboard the ſhip—A. B. maſter bound 
for the following goods; conſigned to for my account, or 
by order, and the account of =. Or it may be begin thus, 
Invoyce of goods Ripped aboard c. 


„7. | 

n book being a ſeparate account of all the expence of liy- 
ving, ſerves to keep both the profit and loſs account, andalſo 
the caſh-bvot more diſtinct: the greater and more conſiderable 
articles are to be placed hete particularly ; but the ſeveral 
ſmall articles, of daily disburſements, only in totals: though 
under what denominativns, and how general or particular 
the articles of this book are to be made, mult be left to every 
one's choice. All neceſlary to obſerve here, is, that the ca 
paid out on ſuch accounts mult be carefully entered here, and 
then once a week or month, be transferred to the caſh-bv, 
and to the profit and loſs account in the ledger ; which is 
debtor to caſh for it.—/. Malc. loc. cit. p. 54- 

Book of Numero or Wares, is kept for the ealy knowledge of 
all the goods brought in, ſent out, or remaining in a Ware. 
houſe.—On the lett-hand page are entered the quantity; qui 
lity, and number or mark of the goods bought in ; on theright, 
the diſcharge of the goods out of the ware-houſe, againſt thc 
reſpeRive articles of the firſt. Thus, 


PIG I 14 ba'e of white peppor= = werghing 57. | 
2 | A piece of crimſon d. ells 63 

"March t | $917 zo Charles Mitchell. . 

Apr. 10 | Sent zo Nichols of Briltol. 29 


Month-Boox, is numbered in folios like the ledger, and r 
into ſpaces, on the top of each which are the names of 
12 months of the year; January, February, Ge. * 5 
whole folio, or what you pleate, to each month; an 5 4 
ferent ſet of 12 ſpaces for every different year.—On the - 
hand page enter the payments to be made to you, in - 
month ; and on the right-hand page the payments ＋ are 
make. Make a column likewiſe on the left-hand 15 755 
page; in which, write the day of payment; and fun — 
the name of the debtor or creditor ; and draw the 1um 
the money-columns.—/id. Malc. p. 64: . 
Book of Feſſeli, is kept in debtor and creduor : am__ l 
compt being kept for each veſſel. To the ſide 100 0 
are put victualling, fitting out, wages, Sc. To af * 
creditor, are put every thing the veſſel has prong 42 
ther by way of freight or other wiſe. Laltly, * 
each is n in the journal, upon balancing the 
of each veſſel. | 
Book of HWorkmen, is particularly in uſe among manufacture 
who have conſiderable works in theit hands. It 15 i 0 
tor and creditor for each workman employed. : n 
of debt is put the 1 given them to work; an 
of credit, the works they return. cleib of 
Argo, or Loading, livre de bord, is kept by a 1 
N . erein are Cd all the goods aboard the veſſe 


The deſign of this b. A is for the more ready finding out theſe 


whether thoſe only for freight, or ſale, = exchange ie 


BOO 


whole gabe. Cons, Suppl. p. 965. voc. LI1VRE: 


0g- :ries where there are public banks, as at 
. e, Hamburgh, and London, a beol is ne- 

4 wherein to keep — — of the ſums payed to or 
, the bank. See BAxx. OR 

ned, aſed, denotes the waſte-book; ſometimes the 


Book, or day- book 
m 


1 of : : | FF: | 4 t 
* t is they ſay, I have put down ſuch a ſum in 
2 ſhall — 2 ex of my Seel, &c. J. Sa- 
D. Comm: T. 2. p. 569. voc. rage? 2 2 
- of Rates, is 4 book eſtabliſhed by parliament; at 
ook yaluegoods which pry panes are to be reckon at 
oo tom-houſe. Vid. . Ruſt. T. 1. i voc. See alſo 
Coton DuTY, TIM — 4 — 1 22 
NDING, the art wing togeth ſheets 
Worin ern them with a back. See Book: 


ly ſewed, without bands, or backs. f 
— French binding, law-binding, marble-binding; bind- 
m in leather, in wood, in parchment, in ſheep, in calf, Sc. 
ay ing is where the backs are of vellom..- The 
Italians 194 gh — 4972 
ding alla Ruſtica, the inconvenience of Which is its 
g i to wear out without careful uſe: </. Barth. de 


Legend. diff. 4. P. 92. „ N 
n 2 2 of binding, is almoſt as ancient as the 
ſcience of compoſing b,; and that both the one and the o- 
ther followed — the firſt invention of letters; ſee 
Urte. Whatever the matter were whereon men firſt 
wrote, there was a neceſſity for uniting the ſeveral to- 
gether; as well for the making one piece, as for the better 
preſerving them: hence the origin of 590t-b;xding ; for which, 
in all e, we are indebted to the Egyptians, that 
learned people, among whom the arts and ſciences began to 
flouriſh ſo early. : : 
The Manner of bonding Booxs in Volumes, 5: e. of gluing the 
leaves together. To roll them on ronndpiecesor cylinders of 
the moſt ancient ; though that of binding 
them ſquare, and of ſewing ſeveral quires one over another, 
lays claim to good antiquity. The firſt of the two, which 
we call Fgyptian-binding, held a long time after the age 
of Auguſtus; but it is now diſuſed, (pony in the Jewiſh 
es, where they continue to write the hoo of the law 
on velloms ſewed together; r as it were, only one 
long page, with two rollers, and their cſaſps of gold or filver 
u exchextremity. — V. Reimman. Idea Autig, Liter. p. 243.— 
See alſothe article VOLUME. | beards e 
The form now in uſe, is the ſquare binding; which is ſaid 
to have been invented by one of the Atrali, kings of Perga- 
thus; to whom we likewife owe the manner of Tropur A 
parchment; called in Latin, from the name of his capital, 
— — or Charta Pergamena. See PARCHMENT, VE- 
Ton, Or. . LEE 
aner of binding Books. The firſt operation is to fold the 
ſheets according to the form, viz. into two for folio's, four 
for quarto's, eight for octavo's, Fe. which they do with a 
flip of Rept called a foldimg-ſtic# : in this the workman 


ij directed by the catch-words and ſignatures at the bottom of 
the pages; fee PiN TIN. The leaves thus folded, and laid 
Mer each other in the order of the ſignatures, are beaten on a 

e With a hammer, to prefs and flatten them, fo as they 
may take Jeſs room in the binding: they are then fewedinthe 
<#ing-preſs, with a long needle alittle crooked. Whatthey 
call ſcwing, is the fixing to the back certain cords, or 
bands, at a proper diftance from each other, and in a conve- 
nent number; which is done by drawing a thread through 
de middle of each ſheet, and giving it a turn found each 


ey ordinatil put fix bands in a folio, and five in the reſt. 
o cut the edges of the book, it is faſtened in a cutting - preſs, 
— two boards, ſomewhat longer than the Bl, and the 
ae gradually conducted over the extremities of the 
— dy means of a ſcrew to which it is faſtned: of the 
De that behind is higher than the other, and 
lows. 2 ſuſtain the edges of the 3nd; thar before, which is 
bee Phong to direct the knife, which flides underneath, 


the Boot is pur into boards; that is, the 

ny we fired it, Reds the leather, the boot is to 
withal; is afterwards applied. The paſt-board is 

beaten on the ſtone With a hammer, and is fitted 
means of the butds; the ends whereof are paſſed through 
wies, Punehed on the edge of the paſtboard againſt each 
f bontds are chen cut ven with the edges of che 
Meahs of a } ons ftp inſtrument with a wooden han- 

k the wotkman applies to his ſhoulder, and conduts 

end with his hated. by ue edge of 4 tuler 431d on the 


8 in parchment, 

| is #ppliedn 
SF op aro d Fr 
the edge of ves of th 


: > to the ſpecification" in the maſter's bills of 


—— « diſtinguiſhed from ſtisching, as in the latter, the 


for the gold. ö 


dezinning with the firſt, and proceeding to the laſt: 
tween two boards with a kind of whip-co 
alſo to form the bands or herves the more accurately 


2 pencil dipped in a black colour, and ſtruck 


over the glated 


covet the back; this preparation, called indofins; fe ; 
euliar to the French-binders ; who are enjoin of oe al 
nance to back their S with parchment, on the penalty of 
30 livres, and the re-binding of the 6e it is done in the 
preſs, where the back being grated with an iron inſtru- 
441 —— Wi — — ry take hold, wherewith 
chment is faſtened ; they. atterw 

glue to forty i . e 

he headband is now added; which is an otnament of ſilk 


of ſeyeral colours; or even; ſometimes; of gold or filyer: 
placed at each extreme of the back, acroſs the leaves; and 
- wove or twiſted, ſometimes about a fi and ſometimes a 


double piece of rolled paper. This; betides its being an or- 
nament, alſo ſerves to tix the ſheets at top and bottom. In 
this {tate there remains nothing but to bevil the inner edges 
of the paſteboards; take off the four angles, to facilitate the 
ng of the bob and to blacken, gild, or marble the 
edges: in order to fit the 504 for covering. See Max- 
anner Se ar on t er: The boot is put between 
two boards; and very ſtifty ſqueezed. in the a in which 
ſtate the edge is ſcraped with a little crooked iron inſtrument, 
which being moderatery ſharp, takes off any uncvenneſs 
left in the cutting. On the edge thus feraped is laid a ground 
his ground is a compolttion of the Arthe- 
man bole, red chalk; black lead, and a little tallow beaten 
together, and ſteeped in hot ſize, made of parchment, much 
the ſame with that uſed in gilding in water. See Girp- 
ING. . „ 
The ground being well dried, is glazed lightly with the 
whites of eggs beaten, and over this the gold is applied. The 
| here uſed, is in the leaf, as prepared by the gold-beaters. 
he inſtrument wherewith they take it up, conſiſts of two 
branches of iron, moveable on a rivet in the middle; ſome- 
what like an X, or pair of ſciffars without rings. When 
the workman has laid the leaf-gold in fit order, he rubs 
the ends of the branches againſt his cheek; which gives 
them the degree of warmth tieceſſary to make the gold tick 
thereto : the gold thus taken up, is plics on the edge 
of the bool, and ſpread ſmooth with a hair bruſh : and the 
edge thus covered with gold, 'is dried by the fire; without 


taking it out of the preſs, and afterwards burniſhed. See 


BURXISHING. ; 
On the gold thus applied, they anciently made ornaments 

with hot irons of various forms and devices; the practice of 
which ſeemed to have been retrieved in France about the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century; and carried to a good 
perfection by the abbot de Seuil, and others; and called by a 
new-invented name, ants 


| 1 17 * : but as the modern taſte ſtems 
rather inclined to . ty, it is probable theſe amtiquo- mo- 
dern ornaments will 


| ＋ 7 gain. 5 
For the covers; though the skin uſed herein; undergo ſeveral 
preparations in the hands of other workmen; yet there are 


- Jomeſtill left for the Sool· b iader, and peculiar to his art: "theſe 


we fhall explain, in calf, as being the leather moſt uſed; 
and as being that to which all the reſt, with 4 little varia- 
tion, may be teferred. — The calf-skin then being well ſoaked 
in water, is ſcraped with a kind of blunt two-handed 5 


and cut in ſquare pieces of the proper ſizes with ſhears, an 


and in this ſtate laid on the ſtone, and the edges — thin on 
the ſide to be applied to the pallboard, with a knife for that 
purpoſe,. It may be eaſily imagined, that none of theſe pre- 
parations, except the laſt; are uſed in morocco, ſheep, or in 
vellom, velvet, c. wherewith books are ſometimes covered ; 


in regard the water would ſpoil them. 


T he cover is next ſmeared over with paſte made of wheat- 


flower; then ſtretched over the to rej on the out we, 
n 


and doubled over the edges within-ſide :- after having fir 
taken off the four angles, and indented and plated it at the 
head - bands. They then cord #he book, or bind it firmly be- 
rd, to make the 
coyer ſtick the ſtronger to the paſt- boards and the back = 
: in this 
ion the workman arms his hand with leather, to enable 
him to pinchitthe harder; and uſes a pair of pincers to bring 
the thread nearer each band. | | . 
The book is now ſet to dry; and when dry, uncorded and 
put in the preſs between two thicker bodtds ; then beaten'on 
the flat with a hammer; rr on the paſtboatds'within- 
fide; and the cover marbled or ſprinkled, if required, 4 
againſt tho 
finger, of l ſtiek for the purpoſe, ſo as to throw off little 
ſpecks and tains of the colour. Some mark the covers with 
_ in imitation of marble, by means of aqua fortis ap- 
he cover is now glated twice with the white of an | 
beaten ; and at laſt po line with a ellas Len, paiſed het 


If the dee de tequired 0 be lettered; they glue # piece o 
me Motodto oitthe back, dertheen the firſt A Kol ben 
to receive the title in gd letters ; and ſommetimes ſecon 


of the volune. | . . | | 
caſted, i iow Cothplest; 468 there 
K remains 


remains nothing but the gilding work on the back and cover; 


points of puncheons, as thoſe of letters, roſes ftars, c. or 


mer. -The gilding thus finiſhed, they rub off the ſuperfluous 


BOO 


which as it makes a part of the book-binder's buſineſs among 
us, (though with the French, &, it is a diſtinct profeſſion) 
we ſhall here ſubjoin. Wee 

Manner of gilding books on the backs and covert. In ordinary 
binding, they gild little elſe but the backs, and the outward 
edges of the cover. On the backs are gilt the title of the 
book, Cc. with flowers, roſes, knots, ſtars, &c. between 
the bands: on the covets are ſometimes added, comparti- 
ments, arms, &c. All theſe ornaments are made with each 
its ſeveral gilding-iron, engraven in relievo ; either on the 


around little eylinders of ſteel, as the lines, embroideries, &c. 
The punchions make their impreſſion by being preſſed flat 
down ; and the cylinders by being rolled along by an iron ruler, 
by means of a double branch ; in the middle whereof, they 
are fitted on an iron ſtay, or axis, that paſſes the middle of 
their diameters. ; 4 i 

To apply the gold, they glaze thoſe parts of the leather 
whereon the irons are to be „ tly over with a pen 
cil or ſponge; and, when half dry, lay over them pieces of 

Leaf - gold cut out near the ſize; and on theſe ſtamp the pun- 
chions, or roll the cylinders, both the one and the other rea- 
ſonably hot. If the figures de large, and require a great re- 
lie vo, as arms, &e. they are beat down with a mallet or ham- 


gold with a pretty ſtiff bruſh ; leaving nothing covered 
with gold, but the places whereon the hot irons had left 
their impreſſions.— J. Savar. T. 2. p. 1373=1377. Voc., Re- 
LIEURE. | 2 
Ahaſ. Fritſch, chancellor of the univerſity of Jena, has a diſ- 
ſertation expreſs concerning book-b:uders, de bibliopegis ; where- 
in he treats of the laws preſcribed theſe artificers, and the tax or 
price ſettled by the magiſtrate for bind books of every ſort 
in ſheep-skin, velom, &. The rates fixed for binding in — 
throughout the electorate of Saxony, are for large folio's 1 
guilder or florin, 3 groſſes; common folio, 1 florin; large 
quarto, 12 groſſes; common quarto, 8 groſſes; large octa- 
vo, 5 groſſes; common octavo, 4 groſſes; duodecimo, 3 
groſſes; ſedecimo, 2 groſſes. -V. Fritſch. Tract. de Typogr. 
Bibliopol. Chartar, & B-blicpeg. diſſ. 4. H. 3. 
LOOK-KEE PING, the art of keeping accounts; that is, 
of recording the tranſactions of one's affairs in ſuch a manner, 
that the true ſtate of any part, or of the whole, may be there- 
by known with the greateſt clearneſs, exactneſs, and eaſe.— 
V. Malc. Treat. of Book-keep. c. 1. ſec. 1. f. 1. See alſo the 
article ACCOUNTS. , | | | 
By the tranſa&10ns of one's affairs are meant either ſuch as re- 
late to the perſons with whom we deal, or the things in which 
we deal ; which laſt are either money, the principal means 
of commerce, or goods, comprehending. all other effects. 
By knowing the true ſtate of one's affairs, is meant to know 
what relates to every perſon we deal with, and every thing 
we deal in; that is, what every perſon owes me, or I owe 


0 


him; and what quantity and value of every kind of effects is] 
in my hand, with the gain and loſs on that ſubject within the] 


time of the account. 
The art of book-k-eping, is comprized in the uſe of ſeveral books 
of accompts, partly eſſential, and partly ſubſidiary. See the 
article Books. TEC 
Books axe either kept ſzxple, as among retail dealers; or dox- 
ble, as among great merchants : for the firſt, a jazrxal or day- 
Joo and aledger or poſt- boi are ſufficient; tor the ſecond, there 
are ſeveral others required. | 
All authors agree, that it was the Italians, particularly thoſe 
of Venice, Genoa, and Florence, who firit introduced the 
method of 4eeprmg books double, or in two parrs : hence, among 
us, it is called 7 he Italian method. 


In this, there are three books, generally held indifpenſably 5 


neceſlary ; viz. the waſte- bt, journal, and ledger : beſides, 


there ate others, to the number of thirteen, or more, call-} 


both on one ſide, either with a double money column, or 
viz. the caſb-book, debt-book, book of numero's, of invoices, of |. 


ed ſubſervient or auxiliary books, uſed as occaſion requires; 


accompts current, of commiſſions orders or advices, of acceptanees, 
of — of expewces, of copies of letters, of veſſels, and of 

Wormen. 4 
Theſe books are kept the ſame, as to ſubſtance, in molt trading 
cities in Europe; but not as to coin: each being regulated by 
that ſort of coin which has courſe in the ſtate where they are. 
See Moxey, and Coin. "di 
In England, boots are kept in pounds, ſhillings, and pence ;; in 
France, in livres, ſols, and deniers; in Holland, in forms, 
patars, and penings ; at Dantzic, in r:xdollars ; through moſt 
arts of Germany, in floris, cruitzers, and pernings ; at Ham- 
urg, in marks, ſols, and deniers lubs; at Lisbon, 1n-rees ; 


- at Florence, jn.go/d'crowns, ſols, and deniers; in Spain, in ma- 
ravedis; ſometimes in rials or pieces of eight ; at Meſſina, and 
through Sicily, in ounces, taris, grains, and. piecolis; at Venice, 


in ducazs 2 Muſcovy, in r&pees, altins, and grives; through 
all the ſtates of the Grand pignior, in pighers and aſpers.el/. 
Savar. D. Coun. T. 2. 5. 77 . ſeq. Voc. LIV RE. 3 
__ Bogk-keeping, though chiefly in uſe among merchants and 
great dealers, is yet applicable with advantage to perſons, of 


— 


regular diſpoſing of things, if applied to man e 10 


_ - A. — 


and much writing abſolutely neceflary.---Yet 


neceſſary, this will ſerve as a ground-w 


all other conditions; as retailers, ſtewards, gentlemen of land- | 


eſtates, c. with this only difference. that 
affairs and tranſactions — the 1 — dal, e narrower the'r 


and vice verſa. he ſame ways of need to kee 
great and diffuſed trade prevent . by ab Which K 


dealings, will create confuſion, at leaſt will o:... 
than needs 3 fince a few things ey chemie more a00 
are examined by mere inſpection; ſuppoſing no e ang 
but a waſte · book record. ; every corner whereof in 
ſmall dealings, the owner's eye is acquainted With - very 
can readily turn to what he Wants; but this, in Othat he 
counts is impoſſible, which makes order, the Arge fre 
muſt be indiſpenfably obſerved in all caſes, —＋ og rule 
and exact memorial of every thing belonging to ＋ a true 
be made, juſt as things occur; and if buſineſs One 


that a nearer approach to the perfection of — ſo 


ork f 
may raiſe the accompt to what form — 5 pleaſe... you 


leaſt a man can do will be ſome part of th : 
ed under the article Books. Of which al — Pi 
ver are a part; as comprehending the greateſt fn e. 
the waſte- book, and arti the ledger. dremel fmpliciy in 
For a perſon in a ſingle ſtate, who has no buſineſ; bu 
Jo pany. at em Nr in a year a ſum of money — 
e lays Out again for his private and perſo 1 
22 is ſaffcient. - FRO PETIONE? EXPEDEES, ace: 
or one in a married ſtate, whoſe fortune e 
money, as he has a greater variety of CN —1 
careful to keep an exact account of what caſh he receiy 
and pays: and to make this account more diſtind and — 
2 . x * 
ly, it will be beſt to _P the particulars of the payments 
a ſeparate book, and to bring them into a caſh-book once l 
week, in totals, digeſted under ſuch denominations as he thinks 
fit, as bread, beer, fleſh, coals, candles, &c. Things thus brought 
into the caſh-accompt, may be again drawn into an allrad 
ſne wing the total of each kind of expences for every month. 
by dividing a page into twelve columns, with the names of 
the twelve months ; and then in ſo many articles on the 
margin, ſetting the names of the ſeveral heads and expences 
and againſt each, under the reſpe&ive month, the ſum of 
that kind of expences in that month ; then will the ſum of 
the money in the columns under each month be the total ex- 
pence of that month, and the aggregate of theſe ſums the 
year's expences.---For artificers, handicrafts-men, and the 
like, they may Keep accompts of the expences of living, as 
above; but it will alſo be neceſſary to make a diſtin ac- 
compt of the charge and protit ot their buſineſs, which may 
eaſily be done, by an exact accompt of all they pay or owe 
for the matcrials and inſtruments of their work, with ſervants 
wages, and taxes upon their trade ; and of all they receiveor 
is due for their work. They may conveniently keep accompts 
for the materials of their work, to ſatisfy them of the diſpoſal 
thereof, and ſerve as a check on ſervants who have accels to 
thoſe things, and they muſt keep accounts for the perſons 
they deal with, both in buying and ſelling.---For petty ta- 
ders, who deal in ſome hundreds of trifling wares, and make 
ſales to the value of a farthing or half-penny, theſe cannot 
22 to keep orderly accompts; the beſt they can do, is to 
e careful that ſervants do not wrong them; for they have 
no account of goods; and if you ask what of any kind te- 
mains with them, they muſt go look, if their memory fail. 
Theſe can only have a caſh accompt, which they are to 2 
once a week with the money received, and diſcharge 
what they give out; it is not convenient that they ſhould 
touch the caſh-box or till, oftner than once a week, when k 
is compleated; but if they do, they muſt keep a ſeparate ac- 
compt of what they take out, to know what was received. 
Beſides which, they ſhould have a kind of ledger for theper- 
ſons with whom they deal upon credit, in which they giv 
every debtor or creditor an accompt, with a debt and credit 


conſtant deductions, as the debts and credits ſucceed one anv- 
ther. They may alſo, for the ſake of thoſe, have a memoran” 
dum, or day-book, wherein all things of this nature are rt 
down, and then carried into the other. , 
For more conſiderable ſhop-keepers, who commonly deal in 
a few different ſpecies of goods, as drapers mercers, Ce the! 
uſyally keep a ledger for perſons and wares diſtin, without 
any formal connexion or referrence of the accompts, in a 
ſeveral articles ; whereby there can no regular balance 1 
made. In the accompts of perſons, they uſe the formality 
a debtor arid creditor ſtile, which is meer ſhew, without de 
real value of a regular accompt ; there being no oppo 3 — 
reſponding debtors and creditors to be found. For it eir! 5 
of wares, as they call it, contains nothin of this; ſelves 
but an imperfect contrivance, which they atisfy them * 5 
with, to know how much remains. But the worſt is 
allotting ſpaces for the accompts of wares, they freque? J 
allow no more than they ſuppoſe may fer ve for the retav © 
the quantity firſt entered on that ſpace ; and when this oy A 
poſed of, take a new ſpace for a new parcel ; whic 


„ Tard he 
quick trade is not only troubleſome but confuſed, if t 
wy of the old parcels remaining: unleſs they carry it — — 


FFC ⁵˙˙—1˙˙—˙rL Ä 


„ 


the 
ot: a, deer ; unleſs they ſhall think fit. to join the fir 


For gentlemen of landed eſtates, the books neceſſary 
. kept xe, 1 


of which are to be made up, 9 


there de feveral articles received or paid together, belonging 


| what you have, and how it is diſpoſed of.—If a gentle- 
C ar accomptihg, | 
on, 


_ which let them make a caſb-bool, in the manner above di- 


and how it is diſpoſed of; particularly the corn-rents, which 
nes under their, charge, to be diſpoſed and given out ac- 


8OOK-SELLER. a profeſſed trader in books; whether he 


Ai de librar 
| . L. 2. 4 G arad. T | 5. 10. ſeqq- 
Len p. 27, BY 


W 
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gecount: In reality, dealers in retail, if conſiderable in 
= Way ought not 2 ſhort of the utmoſt pitch of 
> "a hey ſhould keep three books, a waſte, 


f e. The waſte-book to contain every thing done 
rhe both bb ſold on truſt; and for caſn. This 
in berna! may be made in one, by marking» the deb- 
creditors on the margin, againſt every tranſaction of 
dan: For the le ager-Hooł, becauſe there are commonly many 
1 of debt to one of credit, on men's accounts with whom 
ae gel, and many articles of credit for one of debt, upon 
mot of wares, they may keep the debt and credit both 
r ide by double money columns; in the one 
2 debt, and in the other the credit be ſet. * 
to be 
o. A great waſte-book containing à plain narrative 
of all things as they occur; as receipts, andpayments ; every 
thing given. and received; — * ſhort, _ 8 

u to any thing or perſon they are concerned with: out 
webu b de 5 4G 2 — — in a 

in narrative ſtile, upon the debtor- ſide, all receipts of mo- 
5 ind upon the creditor-fide, all payments: and though 

e ſame accompt, which are entred particularly in the 
ot. yet they may. be ſet down here in a total ſum: for 
example,there is paid 26 f. for divers pieces ofhouſhold furniture 
all particularly mentioned in the waſte-book, yet in the caſo-book 
there needs go more than ſay, paid for bowſhowld furniture, c. 

© A book of accompts with tenants, where in diſtinct pla- 


ces, every one's charge and diſcharge may be fairly written, | 


without any great formality of ſtile; and if it have a ſhow of 
debior and creditor fide, it will be the more diſtin. 4®. A 


book of accompts with ſervants and workmen, c. 
real accompts; containing an account of cattle, | 


5e. Abook 
com, and other ſtock or furniture, to: know at all times 


man advanced no nearer to the artificial 
he muſt keep an accompt with every per with whom he 
has dealings; which may be done in the ſame book with his 
tenants accompts; only allotting diſtinct parts for them; the 
laſt will take no great room compared with the other: theſe 
books of accounts mult have indexes. - | wil 

a general waſte-book 


Fot factors or ſtewards on land- eſtates, 

will de neceſſary, to contain all matters tranſacted, relating 
to their maſter's concerns, under their management. Out of 
refed; alſo a book of real accompts, that they may know 
what real effects, beſides money, they have the charge of, 


have been delivered by the tenants, and put in the grana- 


cording to order. Vid. Malc. Treat. of B « app. p. 


* 


int them himſelf, or procure them to be printed by others, 
ſale. See Bock. | 


Bookſellers, among us, are the ſame with bibliopolæ, amon 
the ancients, whoſe office was diſtin& from that of librarii. 


tatius, —de cape miſers libellionis, Vid. 
abr. Theſ p. 


vriters we find perpetual complaints of the difficulty of pro- 


um * parve liber, ſcrinia noſtra vacent. 


Bibliop. Saleng. mem. de liter. 


J. 1. ep 


0 Had, only from all parts of the empire, but Hol- 


Nee know a ſhop to be a boaſe 
Ben ſtall-men dignify their ſtands 


I 2 gr; + moſt of whom were alſo authors, —Of late 


. 9 ' . o . on ſome | 
eters, to inſcribe_Qyer. their door, 3 iopolium, 
ll Without. 


which| 


— 


tem p. 15. ſeqq.\ 


tion of 


article Bock. 


During this 
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ſons, and that of printing them to another, content themſelyes 
with the gainful part; thus miniſtring to the #4 of 
letters not with the head, or the hand, but the purſe only. 
In which reſpeR, not to mention ſome of our own ellers, 
the Vander Aa's at Leyden, Gleditſeh's and Fritſc's at Leipfic, 
Mortier's and Wetſtein's at Amſterdam, and Halma's at 
Utrecht? though much below the Stephens's; Aldus's, Vaſ- 
coſan's, Frobenius's and Morel's, have nevertheleſs acquired 
: juſt fame. Fid.Strui, 7754 in beit. Nei Literar, c. 11. 
. IF. 5. 930. Thurman, "Bi3l. Acad, p. 0. ſeg. * Labbe 
Biblioth, Eile. 15835 © Struy. 1b. 2 387 7 1 
The chief ſcience of ookſellers, is the BGN, Or 3 
ledge of books; we mean of the titles, different editions, 
prices and ſcarcity of books, without regard to their contents, 
or qualities, otherwiſe than as theſe 4180 the ſale of them. 
---Vid. Struv. Introd, in notit. Rei Literar. c. 1. 5. 1. P. 1. ſeq. 
Lang. Luft. Stud. Theol. c. 1. memb. 2. p. 98. fee. See alſo the 


An acquaintance with the boo4{:ler; marks or ligns, frequent- 
ly expreſſed on the title-pages of their books, is of ſome uſe ; 


4 


. by reaſon many books, eſpecially. in the Jaſt century, hayeno 


other deſignation either of printer, bookſeller, or. even, city. 


. +--The axchor then, is the mark of Raphelengius at Ley- 


den, and the ſame with a dolphin twiſted round it, of the 
Manutii at Venice and Rome; the Arien denotes a. book 
printed by Oporinus at Baſil; the caducexs, or pegaſns, by the 

echelius's at Paris and Francfort ; the craxes, by Cra- 
moiſy; the compaſs, by Plantin at Antwerp : the fountain, by 
Vaſcoſan'at Paris; the ſphere in a balance, by Janſon or 
Blaew, at Amſterdam ; the /illy, by the Junta's at Venice, 
Florence, Lyons and Rome; the malberry-tree, by Morel at 
Paris; the olive-tree, by the Stephenz's at Paris and Geneva, 
and the Elzevirs at Amſterdam and . the bird between 
two ſerpents, 4A e Frobenius's at Baſil; the truth by the 
Commelins at edelberg and Paris; the Saturn, by Colinæ- 
Us; the printing-preſs, by Badius Aſcenſius, Cc. Lid. Baill. 

gem. des ſav. T. 1. p. 2. p. bt ſeqq. ee 

ookſeÞers are a kind of N in the republic of 
letters: in many places, they are ranked among ttie mem- 
bers of univerſitics, and entitled to the privileges of ſtudents ; 
as at Tubingen, Salisburg, and Paris *, where they have al- 
ways been diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar and mechanical tra- 
ders, and exempted from divers taxes and impoſitions laid on 
other companies *,---* Vid. Fritſch, dif. de bibliop. c. 7.4. 1. 
eqq. Savar. D. comm. T. 2. p. 535. ſeq. voc. Libraire. 

he traffic of books was anciently very inconſiderable; inſo- 
much that the book-merchants both in England, France, 
Spain, and other countries were diſtinguiſhed by the appella- 
tion ſtationers, as having no ſhops, but only ſtands or ſtalls 
in the ſtreets, where they expoſed their wares to ſale. Vid. 
Du Cang. GI %. Lat. T. 4. P. 951. voc. Stationarii. 
ate, the civil magiſtrate took little notice of 
the bookſellers ; leaving the government of them to the uni- 
verſities, to whom they were ſuppoſed more immediately re- 
tainers: who accotdingly gave them laws and regulations 
fixed prices on their books, examined their correctneſs, and 
puniſhed them at diſcretion---But when by the invention of 
printing, books and bookſellers began to multiply ; it became 
4 matter of more conſequence; and the ſovereigns took the 
direction of them into their own hands; givitg them new 
ſtatutes, appointed officers to fix prices a, and grant licences, 
privileges b, c. Vid. Fritſch. dif. de bibliop, c. 4. 1d. 
ibid. c. 5. Thurman. 6ibl. acad. p. 10. l | 
Chevillier ſhews, that the univerſity of Paris had formerly 
the ſole power of creating and appointing bookſe/lers, who 
were to take an oath to the univerſity; and were reputed 
park of the academical body, and as ſuch entitled tothe exemp- 
tions of the other members thereof. They were to give ſe- 
curity to the univerſity for their behaviour, and produce at- 
teſtations of their capacity for the diſcharge of their office: 
the univerſity alſo depoſed and expelled them at diſcretion ; 
they were obliged to appear at all aſſemblies of the univerſi- 
ty, when ſummoned, and aſſiſt at the public proceſſions there- 
of they were obliged to lend their books to be read, or even- 
copied by ſuch as were diſpoſed to borrow, on certain con- 
ditions, preſcribed by the univerſity.. If they. Kept any books 
by them which were not correct, the univerſity puniſhed 
them: they were not allowed to buy any book of a ſtu- 
dent without leave of the rector: nor were they allowed to 
gain above four deniers in a livre, by copies ſold to the 
members of the univerſity. Every ler was obliged 
have a catalogue of all his books hung up in the ſhop, with 
the prices, as rated by the univerſity: no booKſeller,” who had 
not taken the oaths to the univerſity, might ſell a book of 
above teu ſols yalue. IIa. Chevill. 45. de Porig. de Pimprim. 


* 


I. 4 Four. des Scav. 7423. p. 240. Savar. P. Com. T. 2. 
ol ſeq. voc. Libraire. p 1 SS 
| us ſtats laſted from the thirteenth" till the inven- 


printing, and even till the end of the fifteenth cen- 

tury; during which time there were only allowed twę * 

fout bbolſellers, tro binders, two illuminers, and two tr 

book - writers, or copiſts.—But from that time the kings o 

France began to take coguizance of them ; Lewis XI. thought 
wy 1&6 l 


, # 3 


os 
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tt to preſcribe ſome new regulations in wy 5 ay 
er 


300 


cis I. the bookſellers were brought wholly | 
thority, and received ſtatutes from the king.---V7d. Savar. lib 
1. | 


Ch. - | Pf | 
Aba ritſch. chancellor of Jena, has a diſſertation expreſ: 


concerning bookſellers, de billiopolit, but it is a jejune piece, an 
beſides, hat . | 


His book by reaſon of the difficulty of it? whether a 400k- 


ſeller, who printed the firſt edition, be entitled to the refuſal, 


of the ſecond ?--Whether new copy-money be due from the 


bookſeller to an author on a new edition of a book? --- Whe-| x 


ther a bookſe/ler may reprint a book without the knowledge 
and conſent of the zuthor ?---Whethera number of copies be 
due to the author over and above the copy-money? which 
he reſolves in the affirmative. And whether a bo#{eller may 


in the writers on Booxs and PRINTERS. --- More eſpecially 
in Schoettgenius® de la Caille , Chevillier, and others“, 
who have written expreſsly on the ſubject.— Vid. Fritſch 
trad. de Typo r. & Bibliopolis, &c. Jen. 1675. . dif. 2 
c. 6. *Chri | Schoengenii diſſ. de Librariis & Biblopolis an- 
#1quorum. Lipf. 1710. 4%. A notitia of it is given in Reimm. 
Idea ſyſt antig. liter. p. 60. Jean de la Caille, Hiſtoire de 
Pimprimerie & de la libraire, juſque en 1689. Par. 1689. 4. 
An extract of which is given in Fours. des ſcav. T. 17. p. 
467. ſeqq. And. Cheyillier “ Origine de Þ Imprimerie. Par. 
1695. 4%. An extract of which is Fen in Jour. des ſcav. T. 23. 


P. 223. ſegg. Item p. 235,ſeqq. Fabric. B Bl. Antiq. c. 19. f. 7. 


607. Thurm. Bibl. Acad. p. 10. Item. p. 56. 


BOOKIN G, among merchants, &c. the making an entry of any 


matter in the journal, see Book, BooKk-XEEPING, and 
OURNAL. 


M, in the ſea-language, a -_ gots wherewith they 
ſpread out the clue of the {tudding-ſai , lometimes alſo that of 
e main-ſail and fore-ſail,to make them broader, and receive 
more wind. j 
5 ſhip is ſaid to come booming, when ſhe makes all the ſail 
e can, 


Boom alſo denotes a pole with a buſh or basket on. the top, 


placed to direct ſhips how to ſteer into a channel; otherwiſe 
called a beacon. See BEACON. 


BOOT, Brodegain, a kind of torture for criminals ; to extort 


a confeſſion, by means of a boof, Rocking, or buskin of parch- 
ment; which being put on the leg moiſt, and brought near 
the fire, in ſhrinking, ſqueezes the leg violently, and occaſi- 
ons intolerable pain. 

There is alſo another kind of Bor; conſiſting of four thick 
ſtrong boards bound round with cords: two of theſe are put 
between the criminal's legs, and the two others placed one 
on the outſide of one leg, and the other on the other; then, 
ſqueezing, the legs againſt the boards by the cords, the cri- 
minal's bones are feverely pinched, or even broken, c. 
The boot is now diſuſed u En land 

other countries, particularly Scotland. : 


BooT-houfing. See the article HousinG. | 
BOOTES, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern hemi- 


ſphere,” whoſe ſtars, in Ptolemy's catalogue are 23; in Ty- 
cho's 28 ; in Bayer's inn Hevelius's 52; and in Mr. Flam- 
ſtead's catalogue 751 

0 


tudes, c. are as follow; . | 
[Names and fituations of the 2 Longitude, Latitude. | 
: fears. Y North 
88 " © L u 
= 10 51 56128 11 26] © 
9 43 34130 32 of © 
9 49 51133 59 22 
rr 13 37 30126 32 8114 
Southern 14 51 57125 12 47] 4 
; 9 | 
| | 12 26 17430 14 2815 6 
Laſt of the tall of urſa major M22 34 24154 24 CC 3 
| 2 14 10 5oj27 31 38] 7 
North. of the leg 14 59 oof28 6 414 3 
| 11 O0 38436 33 10] 5 
* # 19. | 
Jaform. before the preced. thigh 14 27 os ab 3007 6 
b | | 12 13. 5136 $3 167 6 
In the preved. thigh 15.43 4[35 1 307 
| | * 27 9 24156 34 481-7: 
| =2z2 8 42124 51 of 6. 
| M9. 1 
3 23 86 33/22 15 43}. 6 
een 19 $3 $2139 f of 4 
. Preced, in the nacth hand Ix 25 38 32 3 4 
Ing e oe | 2 33.23 39 eo} 
„ 2 11 10 27 of 5 
' Middle one in the hand m 26 46 14t58 55 33] 4 
That following ArQurus 2 22 38 00[31 45 14] 6 
Laft of three in the hand M 28 14 00 6 10 4] 4 
Small one following the north. hand 2 35 6p 73 > 7 
25. | v 4 


f-filied with paſſages in High Dutch untranſlated :) 
what we find in it any way curious, is ſome queſtions and caſes, 
between bookſellers and authors, which he diſcuſſes on the prin- 
eiples of the Imperial and Saxon laws; as, - whether any copy- 
money be due to an author, who has not been able to finiſh 


0 


ſeize his books unpaid for, in a ſtudent's cloſet? which he 


ſolves in the affirmative ®.---See further concerning bookſellers, 


| 


| 


; but ſubſiſts ſtill in ſome | 


— 


eir longitudes, Latitudes, magni- | 


_ refining it, reduce it into 


the Venetians make Jorax: in wh 


_ conſiſtence of 5nd A Es ove” 
nitre: is not on but is a | 


3 
Preced. againſt the girdle = 18 25 
22 
In the preced. ſhoulder 13 5 
Subſeq. againſt the ſhoulder I9 37 \ 
South. in the following leg 2-30 'Þ 
In the poſterior heel 23 4 24; 
222 
. 33 
That following the preced, arm} 958 ;-2 
4 I 23 36 32 
North./tn the bind 4+... Ba4 
Againſt poſterior thigh, under the gird. 23.44 35/40 
In the hind 29 10 33/033; 
| Firſt of three over the head Fa, 2 40 57 
n 25 61% 
Ia the poſterior hand | 29 26 * it 
In the head n a. 19.53 un 0 
In the wriſt of the pofterior hand M 29 ro 200 11 
In the extrem. of the ftalf's handle = o '54 38145 29 
Middle over the head Sf 53 0 zz 
5. | 
In the Ralf hear the hand = o 34 22/4 . 
Poſterior over the head N 13 17 1001 7 
South of the middle ones in he flaff = © 51 rojgg 4 
— * 319 916 
That follow the ftaff toward the crown 4 le zo] 5 
North of the middle ones in the ſtaff = 28 11 48153 260 
South. in the extrem. af the ſtaff 28 21 36% 6 25] 5 
More north. a8 24 27 $7 14 qojs 4 
. Lak m 046 9157 4 of} 6 
. | 


BORAX, a mineral urimous falt, of the nitrous kind; chiefly 
uſed in ſoldering, and fuſing of metals; ſometimes alſo in 
medicine, as an emetic and promoter of delivery. 
Boraz was known to the ancients under the denomination 
chryſocolla. See CHRYSOCOLLA. 
Pliny divides borax into natural and artificial : the natural, 
according to him, is only a ſlimy humour running in mines 
of gold, filver, copper, and even lead; which being con- 
gealed and hardened by the winter's cold, becomes of the 
conſiſtence of pumice-ftone. 
For artificial borax, it is made by letting water run in the 
veins of the mine, all the winter long, till June; and letting 
the mine dry the reſt of the year.—-So that artificial borax, is 
no more than the mineral putrefied and corrupted. 
The ſame naturaliſt diſtinguiſhes Borax into Hack, green, yel- 
low, and white ; which —— their ſeveral colours, as well 
as values, from the different mines wherein they are formed. 
The moderns alſo diſtinguiſh two kinds of borax; mmm, 
which is crude; and artificial, which is purified and refined. 
Crude, or natural dSorax, borace non rifatto, is a mineral falt, 
of the common form, dug out of the earth in ſeveral partsof 
Perſia; and found alfo at the bottom of a torrent, running 
in the mountains of Purbeth, near the frontiers of White 
Tartary: when taken up, it is expoſed to the air; where 
it acquires a reddiſh fatnefs which ſerves to feed it, and pre- 
vent its calcining. When in its perfection, it is ſent to Am- 
dabat, in the territories of the Great Mogol, where the Euro- 
merchants bay it. 
here is alſo another kind of natural dorax; drier, and of 1 
yiſh colour, like Engliſh copperas ; only differing from the 
mer, by its deing longer expoſed to the air. 
For artificial or refined borax, borace rifatto, it was the Vene- 
tians who firſt found out the art of preparing it; or rather, 
of purifying the natural: it is ſaid to be done by . 
in water; then filtrating and cryſtallizing it; uſing, for 
- purpoſe, cotton matches; about which the dera 2 6 
like ſugar candy and verdigreaſe on wood. The Dutch, — 
little pieces, like tagged points; 
it is thus commonly uſed. | | 


Agricola ſays, there is a fo 


— the Venrin bras 
What he adds, that. l to 
of young * drink wine, beat in a _— 


wk 
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in Pim Nur. I. 33. c. . 
BORDER. it heratdry. Ses the articte Boxpune. 


BORDERS, among floriſts, are ſuch leaves as ſtand about 
the middle thrum of a flower. See FLOWER. 


BORD-FREE. See the article FREE. BORD 


BOR 


PENNY, or BroD-HALFPENNY, money paid 
Mob. = fairs, for ſetting up boards, tables, and ſtalls, 
: d 8, che demeſhes anciently 1 the lords in 
goRD: for the maintenance of their Bor or table.--- 
This Was "tf anciently called bordaye. See DEMAIN, and 
bore RVICE, called alſo Box DaOR, the tenure of 
K on condition of furniſhing proviſion tor the lord's 
— or table. Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 85. voc. Bordarii. See 
donn HANS: the manor of Fulham and elſewhere, are ſtill 
rf he biſhop of London, by this ſervice, that the te- 
ſixpence per acre in lieu of finding proviſion for 


+ all round, and ſerving as a difference.---See Tab. 
24 5 See alſo the article DrrrxENcE. ö 
The lerdure muſt be about one ſixth part of the breadth o 
the Pied. 5 * 

: 4are, is that which is of the ſame colour of metal 
—.— ; and is the firſt addition of younger brothers.--- 
There are others, componed, countered, —_— * 

herred with other pieces; which make different addi- 
on enger brothers, in ſeveral degrees. 
I the line which conſtitutes the 3ordure moo: — — 
lain, as they call it in blazoning, the colour of the 
— Gone is named : as, he beateth gules, a bordare or. 
If a lordare be charged with any parts of plants or flow- 
ſay, verdoy of trefoils. If it confiſt of ermins, 
_— 2 the firs the term is, purfleu of ermins : 
ry, Or an 
7 the rh be charged with martlets, the word is, charg- 
with an enaluron of martlets, &c. had | 
BOREALIS Aurora. See AURORA Borealis. 
FIOREAS *, a Greek name, now in popular uſe, for the 
north wind. See WinD, and NorTH. | 
* Etymologiſts uſually derive the word either from the Greek gon, 
clamor, noiſe ; or from 30-9, eſca, food, becauſe, forſooth it 
creates an appetite, or becauſe it is good for the fruits of the 
earth, which yield us food : — chule N 9 from 
the Hebrew birj ab, food; or from beri, calmneſs ; bor, puri- 
ty; or bar, can. -The ancients ſuppoſed boreas only blew 
out of Thaace. 
Perron obſerves, that anciently, and with much greater pro- 
priety, boreas ſigniſied the north-eaſt wind, — at the 
time of the ſummer ſolſtice: he adds, that the word comes 
from the Celtic 3ore, morning; in regard their principal 
ligut, in that ſeaſon, came from that quarter, whence alſo 
the winds then uſually blew. | 
BOREE, or Bout, a kind of dance, compoſed of three 
lteps joined together by two motions ; and begun with a 
crotchet, - x The firſt couplet contains twice four mea- 
ſures, and the ſecond twice eight. It conſiſts of a balance- 
— ay a 82 : it is ſuppoſed to come from Auvergne; 
ers lay from Biſcay. 
BOROUGH, Burroucn, Bokow, or BURGH, is frequent- 
. for « town, or a corporation which is not a City. 
OWN, ITY. 
Burough, in its original Saxon borge, or Bomb, is by ſome 
ſuppoled to have bcen primarily meant of a company con- 
lilting of ten families, who were bound and combined to- 
er as each other's pledge. Bracton J. 3. tr. 2. c. 19. 
ve FRIBURGH 
ben hn bal Verſtegan 8 ny be 2 pf 
ething of a wall or i : 1 
taat all places which among our anceſtors had the denomi- 
up | ough, were one way or another fenced = — 
in later times, the ſame appellation was alſo beſtowe 
on ſereral of the vile inſigniores, or country towns of more 
than 8 
ordinary note, though not walled. See VILLAGE, & 
oy Or bargh, is now 12 appropriated to ſuch 
hs and. villages as ſend burgeſſes, or repreſentatives to 
Paiament, See BURGEss, and REPRESENTATIVE. 
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the youngeſt, inſtead of the eldeſt brother : for that the 
oungeſt is _— in law, the leaſt able to ſhift for 
imſelf. See DESCENT; e. | 
Box oUGn-Head, or Head-BoRoucn, is the chief man of the 
decenna, or hundred; choſe by the reſt to ſpeak and act in 


PLEDGE, Oe. | | | 
In many pariſhes, head-boroxgh alſo ſignifies a kind of head 
conſtable, where there are ſeveral choſen as his aſſiſtants, to 
ſerve warrants, &c. See ConsSTABLE, c. . 
BOSCAGE, denotes a place ſet with trees, a grove; or thic- 
ket. See Woop, GROVE, ,&5c. | 
In a Law Senſe, BOSCAGE, Boſcaginm, ſignifies maſt; or ſach 
ſuſtenance.as woods and trees yield to cattel. See Masr. 
Among Painters, Bosco is ſaid to denote a 22 or landskip, 
repreſenting much wood and trees. See LAN DSK Ip. 
BOSCO, See ATTACHIAMENTA de Boſco & Spinis: | 
BOSPHORUS *, or Boseoxvs, in geography, a long 
and narrow ſea, which it is ſappoſed a bullock may ſwim 
| over. See STRAIGHT, SEA, Fe. 
| The word is Greek, gg wp, formed from Bus, bor, and mfc; 


Pagage. p 
The name Boſphoras is chiefly confined to the ſtreights, in 
the Mediterranean ſea, viz.” the Boſphorns of Thrace, com- 
monly called the ſtreights of Conſtantinople, or channel of the 
Black-ſea ; and the Cimmerian or Seythian Bo horns, ſo call- 
ed, it ſeems, from its reſemblance to the Thracian; now 
more commonly the ſtrezghts of Kapha or Kiderleri, from two 
cities ſtanding on it. | 
The origin of the name is better Freed on, than the reaſon 
why it was firſt given to the T hracian Boſphorus : Nym- 
phius tells us, on the authority of Accarion, that the Phry- 
gians, deſiring to paſs the Thracian ſtreight, built a veſſel, 
on whoſe prow was the figure of a bullock. : and which was 
hence called Bs, bullock ; and ſerved them for a ferry-boat,--- 
Dionyſius, Val. Flaccus, Callimachus, Apollodorus, Marcel- 
linus, Cc. ſay, that Io being transformed into a cow. b 
Juno, paſſed this ſtreight ſwimming, which hence was calle 
Boſphoras.---Arrian tells us, that the Phrygians were enjoined 
by the oracle, to follow the rout which a bullock ſhould mark 
out to them; and that upon ſtirring one up, it jumped into 
the fea to avoid their purſuit, and 1wam over this ſtreight. 
Others ſay, that an ox, tormented by a gad-fly, threw it ſelf 
in and ſwam over ; and others, that anciently the inhabitants 
of theſe coaſts, when they would paſs over, joined little boats 
together, and had them drawn over by bullocks, Sc. 
BO SAGE, a projecting ſtone in architecture, laid rough in 

a building, to be afterwards carved into mouldings, capitals, 
arms, or the like. 
BosSSAGES, alſo denote ſtones which ſeem to advance beyond 
the naked of a building, by reaſon ofindentures, or channels 
left in the joinings ; uſed chiefly in the corners of buildings, 
and thence called ruſtic quoins. See Quoin, and Rus ric. 
The cavities or indentures, are ſometimes round, ſometimes 
ſquare, ſometimes chamfrained, or beveled, ſometimes in 
the diamond form: ſometimes they are incloſed with a ca- 
vetto, ſometimes with a liſte], 
BOTANY the ſcience of plants; or that part of phyſi- 
ology, medicine, and agriculture, which treats of plants ; 
their ſeveral kinds, forms, virtues, and uſes. See Praxt. 
The word comes from the Greek gran, herb ; and that from 

BoTog, of Bow, I feed; becauſe moſt animals feed on herbs. Sce 

PauryToLocr, &c. 
The moſt eminent botaniſte among the ancients, were Hippo- 
crates, Theophraſtus, Dioſcorides, Pliny, Galen, &c.---In 
the ſixteenth century, the ancient Sotany, which had been loſt 
a great many ages, was a e revived; principally by 
Leonicenus, Braſavolus, Cordus, Fuchſius, Nlatthiofus, Da- 
lechampius, &«.---In the ſame age a number of other hands 
were added to the oar ; by whoſe induſtry, the art was firſt 
brought into a ſyſtem or body; as Geſner, Dodoneus, Cæſal- 
pinus, Clufius, Lobel, Columna, Proſper Alpinus, the two 
a uhins, Plukenet, Bocconi, g. Others have come ſince, 
and contributed to bring it ſtill nearer perfection, viz. Morri- 
ſon, Malpighi, Hermannus, Ray, Magnol, Tournefort, Sloan, 
Sherrard. c. See HERB, PLANT, So. 


nut incorporated: and, on the contrary, ſeveral corpora-|BO TE, Bora, in our old law-books, ſignifies compenſation, 


recompence Or amends for an injury done. See AMEND, &c. 
Hence Man- bote, ſatisfaction due for a man ſlain. See Grp, 
AESTIMATIO capitis, &c. | 
Hence alſo boteleſs, where no judgment or favour will acquit 
a man; as v. gr. for ſacrilege, Sc. And hence our common 


phraſe 70 boo, ſpeaking of ſomething given by way of com- 
FiRE-bote, 


fter ubs are equally ſuch, whether they be incorporate or 

and not ; there being great numbers of our Engliſh boroxghs 

ner, tous that are not boroughs ; e. gr. Kingſton, Deal, Kendal 

ite; K See CORPORATION, &. | ; 

ng- A ditinguiſhed into thoſe by charter, or ſtatute; 

"hoy by Preſeription, or exſtom. See PRESCRIPTION, 

pre Al number of boroughs in England is 149 ; ſome whereof | 
* | ar ne, e two repreſentatives. Sec PARLIAMENT. penſation. 
12 ROUGRS, in Scotland, are corporations made for the Fire- Bork. 


lp ot trade, 
c 


TE 


KEEF 


om a body of: themſelves, and ſend commiſſioners, 

tof convention at Edinburgh, to conſult the 
trade, and the general intereſt. of the borovghs. 

3 Ngliſb, denotes à cuſtomary deſcent of lands or tene- 

wia places, whereby they come to the youngeſt, 


1 k. 4 


7 | 
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* hn by charters, granted by ſeveral of their |o»/e-BoTE. ; | 
ent baving the privilege of ſending commiſſioners to re-|BOT T OM-Nailt. See the article Nair. 1 2 
Roc gem in parliament, beſides other peculiar privileges. BOT T OMR, in navigation and commerce, the act of bor- 


See the articles, HovusEe-bore. 


rowing money on a ſhip's b9zzom; that is, by engaging the veſ- 
ſel for the repayment of it, ſo as that, if the ſhip miſearry, the 
lender loſes the money advanced; but if it arrives ſafe q; the 
end of the voyage, he is to repay the money lent, with 4 cer- 
tain premium or intereſt agreed on: and this on pain of for- 


e eldeſt ſon ; or, if the owner have no iſſue, to 


Z 


feiting the ſhip. See ASSURANCE. 
ting Ut P 3 BOT- 


their behalf, See HEeaDp-BoRouen, HUNDRED, FRAxx- 
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t to preſcribe ſome new regulations in 1467: under 
cis I. the bookſellers were brougle hel 
thority, and received ſtatutes the king. ava 
_— [: rug E 454 
Aba Friedech. chancellor of Jena, has a diſſertation expreſ' 
concerning bookſellers, de bibliopolis, but it is a jejune piece, 
beſides, half - fi lſed with paſſages in High Dutch untranſlated: 
what we find in it any way curious, is ſome queſtions and caſe 
| between bookſellers 3 whicthediſcuſſes on the prin- 
eiples of the Imperial and Saxon laws; as, - whether any copy - 
money be due to an author, who bas not been able to finiſh 
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1 | , * 29 37 45 
his book by reaſon of the difficulty of it? — whether a. - 95 [UF 199 
ſeller: whe! priced the firſt edition, be entiied tothe fa R415 
of the ſecond ? · Whether new copy - money be due from the n 
eller to an author on a new edition of 4 book ? --- Whe-; a8 27 as > 
ther a boolſelker may reprint a book without the N 23 4 25 2 1 
and conſent of the author Whether a number of copies be 29 16 373 
due to the author over and above the copy- money? which Fi n 11 2 a +4 
he reſolves in the affirmative. And whether 'a boWeller may] > 4,80 65th 5 
ſeize his books unpaid for, in a ſtudent's 'cloſert? which he E | 
| ſolves in the affirmative*.---Seefurther concerning bookſellers, «as 29 '26 45]40 it 3 „ 
in the writers on Booxs and PRINTERS. More eſpecidlly 1 T9 3 N 10 0 5 
in Schoettgenius® de 1a Caille®, Chevillier®, and others“, hand A 29 tool 11 4% 
who have written expreſsly on the 1 id. Fritſch Handle = 72 381 0 15 , 
tra. de Typ r. tf Bibliopolis, &c. Jen. Sn. ai. 2  þ 21e f 21 2 
. 6. neff. Schoettgenti , „ Li ts Bkbaels wel e n | 
tiguorum. Lipf. 1710. . A notitia of it is given in Reimm. — — r A 1 2 22 2 * 0 6 
D r om 1 r Souch ef the middle obes in me fialf © 2 31 feſgg J J 
Pt de la libraire, juſque en 1689. Par. . bo che thing | — 427; 
An extract of which is given in Fours. des ſcav. T. 17. p.. * avs 2 80 5 10] 3 
155 ſeqq. as A, llier “ON 22 J, . 4 wy d en | 035 3148 9u['s 
1695. 49. An extract of which es n Four. des ſeav. T. 23. . a 4 
P. 223. ſegg. Tremp. 235/299; Fabric. NI. Antiq. c. 19. h. 7. os mg ve ee 898 2 22 
. S0. & Thurm. Bil. Acad. p. 10. Lem. p. 56. E — 7 
OKING, among merchants, &c. the making an entry of an woe non, 23 24 47 . 
F — 3 


M, in the fea-language, a 1 le wherewith they —— e Faw D 5 

N out the clue of etudding-tai, metimes alſd that of DO — wr — — — — * 
e and fore · ſail, to make them broader, and receive] — — * — — pA p. mn divery alſo in 
more wind. N . moter . 

A ſhip is ſaid to come booming, when ſhe makes all the ſail Boras 1 2 — under the denomination 

Boon alſo denotes a pole with a buſ or basket on the top, | PIT r 
placed to eve ſhips how to ſteer into a channel; otherwiſe wry — 2 — 4.4 2 r 
called a beacon. See BEAcon. | . 3 W ' 

BOOT, Brodeqain, a kind of torture for criminals ; to extort > Gee > rd — winter's cold, becomes of the 
a confeſſion, by means of a boof, ſtocking, or buskin of parch-| For Acre c 4 * by lettin do 
ment; which being put on the leg moiſt, and brought near | ts my oe 21 8 long: tf . = 
bn E ſqueezes the lng violendly, n cen. de ine Gry the reft eee eee 
There is alſo another kind of oor ; conſiſting of four thick — har meg = the — — 1 

ſtrong boards bound round with cords: two of theſe are put My: — naturali iſhes — into wh, green, bon 
between the criminal's legs, and the two others placed one] — — _ , Key e their K 4 bon ours, 85 
on the outfide of one leg, and the other on the other; then, T. — mw - = ent mines _— 2 are formed. 
ſqueezing. the legs againſt the boards by the cords, the exi- e moderns alſo diſtinguiſh two of borax, natural, 


minal's bones are ſeverely inchod, of even broken, c. | whietr is crude; and ærrificial, which is purified and refined. 


| 


The bos is now diſuſed in England; but ſubſiſts till in ſome | Crude, or natural dera, berate nom rifazto, is a mineral 
- Other countries, particularly Scotland. OR FFT | of the common form, dug out of the earth in ſeveral parts 
Boot-houfing. See the article HouginG. 5 | | Perſia; and found alfo ar the bottom of a torrent, running 
BOOTES, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern hemi- T the mountains of Purbeth, near the pry - mow 
ſphere,” whoſe ſtars, in Ptolemy's catalogue are 23; in Ty- Kher 6: when —_— it is expoſed to fred bs ad 
cho's 28 ; in Bayer's 34; in Hevelius's 52, and in Mr. Flam- acquires'a reddiſh fatneſs which ſerves to t, and pre- 


ſtead's catalogue Fs: eir longitudes, Latitudes, magni- 
ollow; . | " 


vent its calcining. When in its perfection, it is ſent to At- 


— 2 — Ä 
- 


5 7 the Euro- 
tudes, e. are 8s 3 | | dabat, in the territories of the Great Mogol, where 
. {Names vakiows | Longitude ; | merchants buy it. 
| 75 gay Yun 4 | | 1 F There is allo another kin of natural dora; drier, and of 1 
| | | = 2 * « o „„ 8 2 — colour, like Engliſh copperas ; only differing from the 
28210 31 56 28 71 26 6 „dy its bein longer expoſed to the air. 
9 83 3430 32 of 6 For artificial or refined borax, lorace rifazto, it was the Vene- 
T4 9 49 51133 59 22} 6 tians who firſt found out the art of ane b Mare 
e 13 37 Fof26 32 8 7 | bene, — 2 Tr * it 
1 Southern I 125 12 47 water; trrating Iz ; uſing, for 
4 g n oo. e rent * Mp 47] 2 | arpoſe, -btton marches; about which the ax 
iy ile eee 132 26 1730 14 28156 | r on wood. Th > 
TEN Toft of the taſl of urſa major — — M22 34 24454" 4 3 | refining it, reduce it into little pieces, like tagged points; 
| 5 | 282844 10 5% 31 38] 7 | it is thus commonly uſed; 
109 North. of the leg 14 59 Gos 6 3 i 
| te Þ ROO RTE 
, 1 Iaferm. before the preced. thigh 14 27 3 — 28. 2011-6 
| | Fg 9-2 1413 13 $430: $$ : 
ll | I the preved. hig 1 15-43 14435 2 4 F: 
| | = "Fe r ” 82 8 ONES o. 
= 20%. 38-58 F68.; ©. a iELTY 1 N x. 
| | right one ahi Ho 12025 ors 5 
d 5 | a | 
1 1 1 . A 2 1 r Re articte Boxvont. _ 
| - Middle one ia the bande m 26" 46 2405055 33] 4 BORDER, 1 — are ſuch leaves as ſtand ado | 
| 3 Ly 1 ArQurus n 38 / 45 14} 6 | the middle thrum of a flower. See FLOWER. - 
EI 2 1 33 46 58 55 7% | BORD-FREE. Sec be article Far. 
Small one following the north. hand N 1 35 PF 55 d| 7 | BO 
25. 14 


BOR 


BOT 


ENNY, or BaoD-HALFPENNY, money paid] the youngeſt, inſtead of the eldeſt brother; for that the 
goRD- AY — fairs, for ſetting up boards, tables, and ſtalls, True $ pn in law, the leaſt able to ſhift for 
in Me of Wares. 922 | imſelf. See DESCENT; &. 121 
for the che ept by the lords in Box oven-Head, or Head-BoRouen, is the thief man of the 
NORD. bands, for the maintenance of their Bo or table.---| decenna, or hundred; choſe by the reſt to ſpeak and act in 
* was alſo anciently called bordaye. Sce DEMAIN, my _ __ See HeaD-BoroUen,' HUNDRED, FRAkx- 
; LEDGE, Oe. ASL | W 24. 419 
"PD In many pariſhes, hea#-boroxyh alſo fignifies a kind of head 
30 15. en of furniſhing conſtable, where there 3 — choſen as his affiftants, to 
lands, . table. Spelm. Glad. p.' 85. voc. Bordarii. See ſerve warrants, Cc. See ConsTABLE, Sc. AC 
pi ING nd n ISC AGE, denotes a place ſet with trees, a grovez or thic- 
5 _ lands in the manor of Fulham and elſewhere, are ſtill}. ket. See Woo, GRovE, (&. 
sf In a Law Senſe, BOSCAGE, Boſcaginge, ſignifies maſt, or ſach 


biſhop of London, by this ſervice, that the te- 


- pants pa) 


le. 44 
F he RE, "x BokDER, in heraldry, a kind of addition on 


ad of a ſhield, in form of à hem, or girdle, encom- 
nr rk round, and ſerving as 2 difference.---See 7. 
. 10. see alſo the. article Draken. | 
muſt be about one ſixth part of the breadth of 

the ſhield: | 


Simple bordores is that which is of the ſame colour or metal 
throughout ; and is the firſt addition of younger brothers. 
There are others, componed, countered, ingrailed, indented, 
and chorged with other pieces; which make different addi- 
tions for younger brothers, in ſeveral degrees. | 
If the line which conſtitutes the Sordure be ſtreight, and the 
birdare plain, as they call it in blazoning, the colour of the 
bwdare alone is named: as, he beateth gules, a bordare or. 
If 2 lordure be charged with any — of plants or flow- 
ers ; they ſay, erdoy of trefoils. If it conſiſt of ermins, 
rairy, or any of the furs, the term is, purfleu of ermins : 
if the lordure be charged with martlets, the word is, charg- 
with an enaluron of martlets, &c. ? 

BOREALIS Aurora. See AURORA Borealis. 

FOREAS “, a Greek name, now in popular uſe, for the 

north wind. See Wp, and NorTH. | 

* Etymologiſts uſually derive the word either 
clamor, noiſe ; or from 39, eſca, food, becauſe, forſooth it 
creates an appetite, or becauſe it is for the fruits of the 
earth, which yield us food: others chuſe to deduce it from 
the Hebrew birjah, food ; or from beri, calmneſs ; boy, puri- 
ty 3 dar, corn.— The ancicnts ſuppoſed boreas only blew 
out of Thaace. 

Perron obſerves, that anciently, and with much greater pro- 
priety, boreas ſig ni ed the north-eaſt wind, blowing at the 
time of the ſummer ſolſtice: he adds, that the word comes 
from the Celtic ore, morning; in regard their principal 
ligaty in that ſeaſon, came from that quarter, whence alſo 
the winds then uſually blew. | 

BOREE, or Bounxxk, a kind of dance, compoſed of three 
ſteps joined together by two motions ; and begun with a; 
crotchet, riſing. The firſt couplet contains twice four mea- 
ſures, and the ſecond twice eight. It conſiſts of a balance- 
ſtep and a coupee : it is ſuppoſed to come from Auvergne; 
others ſay from Biſcay. 

BORO UGH, BurxRoucn, Bokow, or Bund, is frequent- 
2000 for a town, or a corporation which is not a City. 

Town, and Cry. 

Drug, in its original Saxon borge, or borgh, is by ſome 
ppoſed to have been primarily meant of a company con- 
liting of ten families, who were bound and combined to- 

er as each other's pledge. Bratton J. 3. tr. 2. c. 19. 
RIBURGH, 

Afterwards, as Verſtegan has it, 3orough came to ſignify a 

town that had ſomething of a wall or ineloſure about it: ſo 

that all places which among our anceſtors had the denomi- 

Rar oxgh, were one way or another fenced or fortified. 

in later times, the ſame appellation was alſo beſtowed 

n ſeveral of the v:/le inſigniores, or country towns of more 

— Me though not walled. See — po, Se, 
ur gb, is now particular! iated to ſuc 

towns, and villages as ſend bu — - — 
ament. See Bukokss, and REPRESENTATIVE. | 

oughs Ve equally ſuch, whether they be incorporate or 

2 being great numbers of our Engliſh borowghs 
n NCorporated. : and, on the contrary, ſeveral c 


may = ae not boroaghs.; e. gr. Kingſton, Deal, Kendal, 
charter, or: ſtatute ; 


TION; : c. 
uiſhed into thoſe by 
by prefeription,” or cuſtom: See PRESCRIPTION, 
ſome whereof 


ARLIAMENT. 


DTT YUEN TW OT ]] 


Borat, iſti 
2 . diſting 
Ide number of boroughs in En 
1 O08, ſome two repreſentatives. See 
mage in Scotland, are rations made for the 
kings. - ol rade, by charters, granted by ſeveral of their 
e ent tende privilege of ſending commiſſioners to re- 
— in parliament, beſides other peculiar privileges. 
Ach. to ag body of — and ſend commiſſioners, 
rdf trade, a convention at Edinburgh, to conſult the 


gland is 149 5 


held by e ence per acre in lieu of finding proviſion for 


ab BOSPHORUSꝰ 


from the Greck gon, 


: 


— 


whereby they come to the youngeſt, | 


lender loſes the money advanced; but if it arrives ſafe 


ſuſtenance.as woods and trees yield to eattel. See. Mas: 
Among Painters, Bosco is ſaid to denote a 22 landskip, 
repreſenting much wood and trees. See Lax DSK. 
BOSOCO, See ATTACSIANENTA de Boſco && "= ; 
or BOSPORUS, in geography, a lon 
and narrow ſea, which it is ſappoſed à Bulle 127 fwim 
over. See STRAIGHT, SEA, G 
The word is Greek, Bag-ropos, fortned from Byr, bor, and aropor; 


The name Beſpborat is chiefly canfitied to the ftreights, in 
the Mediterranean 'ſea, ui, the ee, of Tires com- 
monly called the fregbtt of Conſtantinople, ot channel of the 
Black-ſea ; and the Cimmerian or Seythian Boſphorus, fo call- 
ed, it ſeems, from its reſemblance to the Thracian; now 
more commonly the ftre:ghts of Kapba or Kiderleri, from two 
cities ſtanding on it. } | | 
The origin of the name is better agreed on, than the reaſon 
why it was firſt given to the T hracian Boſpborzs : Nym- 
phius tells us, on the authority of Accarion, that the Phry- 
gians, deſiring to paſs the Thracian 5 7 built a veſſel, 
on whoſe prow was the figure of a bullock. : and which was 
hence called ges, bullock ; and ſerved them for a ferry-boat,--- 
Dionyfius, Val. Flaccus, Callimachus, Apollodorus, Marcel- 
Iinus, c. ſay, that Io being transformed into a cow b 
Juno, paſſed this ſtreight ſwimming, which hence was call 
Boſphoras.---Arrian tells us, that the Phrygians were enjoined 
by the oracle, to follow the rout which a bullock ſhould mark 
out to them; and that upon ſtirring one up, it jumped into 
the fea to avoid their purſuit, and ſwam over this ftreight. 
Others ſay, that an ox, tormented by a gad-fly, threw it fel 
in and ſwam over ; and others, that anciently the inhabitarits 
of theſe coaſts, when they would paſs over, joined little boats 
I and had them drawn over by bullocks, S. 
BO SAGE, a projecting ſtone in architecture, laid rough in 
a building, to be afterwards carved into mouldings, capitals, 
arms, or the like. | | 
BoSSAGES, alſo denote ſtones which ſeem to advance beyond 
the naked of a building, by reaſon of indentures, or channels 
left in the joinings ; uſed chiefly in the corners of buildings, 
and thence called raſtic quoins. See QuoiN, and Rus ric. 
The cavities or indentures, are ſometimes round, ſometimes 
ſquare, ſometimes chamfrained, or beveled, ſometimes in 
the diamond form: ſometimes they are incloſed with à ca- 
vetto, ſometimes with a liſtel. | 
BOTANY *, the ſeience of plants; or that part of phyſi- 
ology, medicine, and agriculture, which treats of plants ; 
their ſeveral kinds, forms, virtues, and uſes. See Praxt. 
The word comes from the Greek Boravy, herb ; and that from 
Grog, of e becauſe moſt animals feed on herbs. Sce 
PurToLocr, Ce. * 
The moſt eminent boraniſts among the ancients, were Hippo- 
crates, Theophraſtus, Dioſcorides, Pliny, Galen, 6&&c.---In 
the ſixteenth century, the ancient botany, which had been loſt 
a great many ages, was induſtriouſly revived ; principally by 
Leonicenus, Braſavolus, Cordus, Fuchſius, Matthiolns, Da. 
lechampins, Ge. -In the ſame age a number of other hands 
were added to the oar ; by whoſe induſtry, the art was firſt 
brought into a ſyſtem or body; as Geſner, Dodoneus, Cefal- 
pinus, Clufius, Lobel, Columna, Proſper Alpinus, the two 
a uhins, Plukenet, Bocconi, c. Others have come ſince, 
and contributed to bring it ſtill nearer fm, viz. Morri- 
ſon, Malpighi, Hermannus, Ray, Magne!, Tournefort, Sloan, 
Sherrard. c. See Hers, PLANT, S. | 
BO TE, Bora, in our old law-beoks, ſignifies compenſation, 


— 


recompence Or amends for an injury done. See AMEND, &c, 
Hence Man- bote, ſatisfaction due for a man ſlain. See GiLD, 


ZESTIMATIO capitis, &. oh 
Hence alſo boteleſt, where no judgment or favour will acquit 
a man; as'v gy; for wget hd And hence our common 
ething 


phraſe r bqoz, ſpeaking of given by way of com- 
—— tO Fas-. | 

re-BOTE. * . IRE- . 
Houſe-BoTE. See the articles; Hovuse-bore. 


BOTTO M-Na:ls. See the article Nair. N 
BOTT OMR, in navigation and commerce, the 4 
e veſ- 


rowing money on a ſhip's b4:tom'; that is, by xi 
| ſel for the repayment of it, ſo as that, if the ſhip mifeurr, the 


lent, with Acer; 


end of the voyage, he is to repay the money 


| tain premium or intereſt agreed on: and this on pain of for 


„if the owner have no ſue, to 


feiting the ſhip. See 24 RI 
3 L 


_ BOT- 


BOW 


BOT TI ON, or Boroxz', is uſed in ſpedkirig of a croſs, 


BRA 


There are uſually two bowers NS 
which terminates at each end in three knots or buttons, re-] great and liztle rideees | = Pig 196 fuſt and ſecond, ot the 
ſembling, in ſome meaſure, three-leaved graſs. See.CRoss, | BOWL-Wafſel. See the article WA$S$EL-Bowr, 

A croſs bottony, is the ſame with what Segoin terms, croiæ tref-| BOWLING, or Bow=Lixx, a rope faſtened wei 
fee and Baron, globoſa crux : Gibbon, the better to explain the} middle part of the out-fide of the ſail in a ſhip * 
form, renders it Crux ad ſingulas ejus extremitates in tres} make the ſail ſtand ſharper or cloſer, by a wind. erving to 


emmas vel nodos, pro trifolii ſpecie, terminata, 

He bears argent a 2. bottony ſable, by the name of Win- 
wood V. Tab. Herald. fig. 11. 5 : 
BOUCHE *. of Court, the privilege of having meat and drink 

at court ſcot- free. 


„The word is alſo written bowge, 74 budge ; it is mere 
French, where it ſignifies mouth. — The French ſtill uſe the 
phraſe, Auoir bouche a la cour, that is, to have table or diet 
at court. 


This Privilege is ſometimes only extended to bread, beer and 
wine. It was a cuſtom anciently in uſe, as well in the houſes 
of noblemen, as in the king's court. See Movrn. | 
BOULDER-HYAalls, a kind of walls built of round flints or peb- 
bles, laid in a ſtrong mortar ; uſed where the ſea has a beach 
caſt up, or where there are plenty of flints. See WALL. 
BOULTINE, or BoLTEL, in architecture, the workman's 
term for a convex moulding, whoſe periphery is juſt æ of a 
circle; placed next below the plinth, in the T uſcan and Do- 
ric capital —See Tab. Archit. fig. 5. ſee alſo. QUARTER- 
RovunD, EcHinus, and OvoLo. | 


BOUND-Maſoury, MASONRY. 
Hide-Bouxp, See the articles 3 HiDEt-boxund. 
Hoof-BouND, Hooe-boznd. 


BounDARyY-Colamn. See the atticle COLUMN. 
BounDs of an Eclipſe. See EcLivrse. 
BOURGER-MESTERS. See the 
MAISTERS. | | 
BOURREE. See the article BoREE. | 
BOUTANT *, in architecture An 4rc-BouTANT, is an 
arch or buttreſs, ſerving to ſuſtain a vault; and which is 
itſelf ſuſtained by ſome ſtrong wall or maſſive-pile. See 
ARCBOUTANT, BUTMENT, BUTTRESS, &c. - + 
The word is French, and comes from the verb bouter, to but, 
or a-but, | | 
A Pillar BouTanxr, is a large chain or pile of ſtone, made to 
ſupport a wall, terrace, or vault. Davil. | 
BOUT S-Rimez, a popular term in the French poetry; ſignifying 
certain rhymes, diſpoſed in order, and given to a poet toge- 
ther with a ſubj ect, to be filled up with verſes ending in the 
ſame words, and in the ſame order. See RayyMe. 
The invention of the boxts-r:imez, is owing to one Du Lot, 
a poet, in the year 1649. In fixing the boxzs, it is uſual to 
chuſe ſuch as ſeem the remoteſt, and have the leaſt connexion. 
Sofne good authors fancy, that theſe rhymes are of all others 
the eaſieſt, that they aſſiſt the invention, and furniſh the moſt 
new thoughts of all others. Sarraſin has a poem on the de- 
feat of the bouts rimex. 
The academy of Lanterniſts at Tholouſe have contributed 
towards keeping in countenance the boxtz5-rimez ; by propoling 
each year a ſet of 14, to be filled up on theglories of the grand 
monarque: the victorious ſonnet to be rewarded with a fine 
medal.---An inſtance hereof may be given in the following 
one, filled up by P. Commire. | 


article BURGHER- 


Tout eſt grand dans le rey Paſpe&# ſeul de ſou buſte, 
Rend os fiers ennemis 7 us froidt que des glacons : 
Et Guillaume attend que le tems des moiſons, 
Pour ſe voir ſuccomber four um bras ſi robuſte. 
1% ne nous vante plus les miracles d Auguſte ; 
Louis de bien regner lui feroit des legons : 
Horace en tain 2 aux dieuæ dans ſes chanſons : 
Moins que mon heros il etoit ſage & juſte, Se. 
BOW, among builders, denotes a beam of wood, or braſs, with 
three long . that govern or direct a lath of wood or ſteel 


to any arch; chiefly uſed in drawing draughts of ſhips, and 
projections of the ſphere, or wherever it is requiſite to draw 
large arches. Sce ARCH. | 
Bow, is alſo the name of an inſtrument formerly uſed at ſea for 
taking the ſun's altitude; confiſting of a large arch of 90 de- 
grees, graduated, three vanes, a ſhank or ſtaff, a ſhade- 
re a ſight-vane, and an horizon- vane.— But it is now out 
of uſe. | WET: 
Bow of @ Ship, is that part of her which is broadeſt before: it 
begins at the loof, and compaſſing about towards the ſtem, 
ends at the ſternmoſt part of the forecaſtle. 
If a ſhip have a broad round zou, they call it a bold bow; if 
ſhe have a narrow thin bow, they ſay ſhe has a /eax bow. 
The piece of ordnance that lies in this place, is alſo called the 
bow-piece; and the anchors that hang there, are called her 
great and little bower. See BowER, ANCHOR, Oc. 
Ra n-Bow. See the article Rain-Bow. . 
Bow-Bearer, an under officer of the foreſt, who is to obſerve 
and take notice of all manner of treſpaſs againſt vert or veni- 
ſon; and to attach, or cauſe to be attached, the offenders, in 
the next court of attachment. 
BOWER, an anchor carried at the bow of the 


BowLtx6-Knor,denotes a knot that will not flip, by which the 


BOW+Saw. See the article Saw. 
BOWSE, a ſea-term, ſignifying as much as 


* 7 _ | 
BOW-SPRIT, or Borr-SpRIrT, a kind of maſt 


BO W-Szaves. See GARBLING of Bow-ſtaves. 
BOYAR, or BoiAR 


BOYAU, in fortification, a branch of the trenches; or a line, 


LBOYLING. See the articles BoiLinG, and EBULLITION. _ 
BRACE, is commonly taken for a couple, or pair; and in 


BOYLE's 


BRACE, in architecture, denotes a piece of timber framed in with 


The bowling is faſtened by two, three, or f. ropes 
crow's foot, to as many parts of the ſail ; ouly the like 2 
bowling is faſtened to the lower end of the yard, oy nad 
The bowling belongs to all fails, except. the ſpri 
ſprit-top-ſail ; where it is omitted for want of 
it forwards by ; and thence it is, 
cloſe by a wind. 

When they ſay, Eaſe the bowli 
ing; they mean, let it more flac 


and 
thoſe ſails cannot be fl 


5 check, or raw ep the bow). 


bowling-bridle is faſtened to the crengles. 


ther. bale, or pull toge 


Thus, haling upon a tack, is called bowfing 
when they would have the men pull all 


upon a tack; and 
together, they cry, 


in 
{ſtanding foremoſt on the prow; and reſting — rs 


head of the main ſtern: its lower end is faſtened to the part. 
ners of the fore-maſt, and farther ſupported by the fore-ſtay: i 
ſerves to carry the. ſprit-ſail, ſprit rop-ſail, and jack-ttaff 
5 Tab. Ship. fig, 1. #. 124. fig. 2. . 16. See alſo the articl, 

AST. 1 22 
The bow-ſpriz ſhould be two thirds of the length of the main. 
maſt, and its thickneſs equal to the —— — © 
twelve fathoms five foot long, its yard mult be eight fathoms 


two foot long ; and the top-maſt of the bow n 
thoms one abt. aff | Iprm, three fa 


a term uſed for a Ruſſian lor - 
dee. See NonLiry. OY 
According to Bec man, boyars are what in other countries are 
called the upper nobility : he adds, that the Czar of Muſcoyy, 
in his diplomas, names boyars before waywodes, See Wal- 
WODE. | | 


or cut, which runs from the trenches to cover ſome ſpot of 
ground; being drawn parallel to the defence of the place, 
that it may not be enfiladed, that is,' that the ſhot from the 
town = not ſcour along it. => 
ectures, a courſe of ſermons or lectures, ſet on 
foot by the honourable Robert Boyle, Eſq; in 1691 ; whoſe 
delign, as expreſſed by the inſtitutor, is, to prove the truth of 
the Chriſtian religion againſt infidels, without deſcending to 
any controverſies among Chriſtians ; and to anſwer new dit- 
ficulties, ſcruples, &c. e 
For the ſupport of this lecture, he aſſigned the rent of his 
houſe in Crooked lane, to ſome learned divine within the bills 
of mortality, to be elected for a term not excceeding three 
years, by the late archbiſhop Tenniſon, and others. But the 
fund proving precarious, the ſalary was ill paid : to remedy 
which inconveniences, the ſaid archbiſhop procured a yearly 
ſtipend of 50 pound, for ever, to be paid quarterly; charged 
on a farm in the pariſh of Brill, in the county of Bucks. 


this ſenſe is applied by huntſmen to ſeveral beaſts of game; 
as a brace of bucks, toxes, hares, c. They alſo ſay, abrec? 
of greyhounds. See PAIR, Cc. 


8 ſerving to keep the building from ſwerving e- 
ther way. or 
When e framed into a king- piece, or principal rafter, 
it is called by ſome a ſtrut. 

BRACE, BRACH10, or Braſſe, alſo denotes a foreign long-mer- 
ſure, anſwering to our fathom. See FATHOM, MEASURE, 
CUBIT, e. f 
BRACED, in heraldry, is uſed in ſpeaking of chevronels which 
are intermingled. He bears azure a chief or, and three = 
vronels braced, in the baſe of the eſcutcheon, by the name 
Fitz-bugh.---V. Tab. Herald. fig. 17. Oe RX 
BRACES, in the ſea-language, are ropes belonging to all the 
yards of a ſhip, 2 the mizen, two to each yard: ws 
reeved through blocks faſtened to pendants ſeized to 
yard-arms.— See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. w. 11. 21. 68. 89. 112: 13%: 


139- | i : 

The uſe of braces is, to ſquare zhe yard; that is, to — 

ſquare.— Hence, to brace the yard, is to bring it to either - 
o traverſe the yard, is to ſet it any way over-thwart.— 

right the yard, is 1 * it ſo as it may ſtand at right angles 

with the length of the ſhip. "# 
; the mai comes to 

All braces come aftward on; the —— — 4 — 


oop, the main-topſail-brace to the mizer 
the — : the fore and fore- top ſail braces come down 


ſhi.p See Ax- 


..CHOR, and Bow. _ 


| 


by the main, and main-top-ſail ſtays, and ſo of the reſt. 
The mixen - bowling ſerves for a brace to that yard ; 2 


BRA 


' 6.:ok braces are brought forward to the main-fhronds, 
Sober 4 ſhip fails cloſe a wind. See "YARDS. 
CHI EUS, or BRAcn1ALis, a name given to two muſcles 
BR "+ the arm, the one external, the other internal. 
enixus Externus ariſes about the middle and poſterior 
BnA of the-hamerus. It joins its fibres with the muſculus 
opens and brevis; and being externally tendinous oc to- 
3 cover all the elbow, and are inſerted into the olecra- 
Be See Tab. Anat. (Mol) fig: 7: a. h „ 
Baachleus Internats lies partly under the — it ariſes by 
feſhy beginning from the middle and interhal part of the 
ans; and is inſerted into the upper and fore-part of the 
cobitus, by 2 very ſhort but ſtrong tendon: it ſerves to bend 


3 11 ny 
(Re | * ad Tas 
[AL-Nerves. Nxxvx. e 
pRACHIAL Nerve 3 See 2 CoRaco-BRACHIALIS: 
BRACHM ANS, a branch of the ancient D hiſts, 
ot philoſophers of India, remarkable for the ſeverity o their 
lives, and ey 2 wp 8 1 . 
' The Greeks uſually give them the name gym ; thoug 
Cas Fo hyry, Sc. make the Tas ahi a branch 
of the gymno ophilts, whom they divide into two ſeQts, 
Brachmanes, and Samamc it. | 
There ate ſome in the Indies who ſtil bear the name, and 
live in the ſame manner as the ancient brachmans : the Por- 
wguere call them bramanes or bramenes; we uſually, bra- 
mn | 
dame ſay, they derive their name from the patriarch Abra- 
ham, whom, in their language, my call brachma, or brama. 
Others deduce it from the name of t 
- ſome again take to be the ſame with Abraham: whence Poſ- 
tel calls them abrachmanes. F. Thomaſſin fetches the word 


— 


max: tetire into the country, and live in deſatts. The ſame 
guthor gives us another derivation, viz. from the Hebrew, 


jpal occupation. 


the order, by right of family; whereas the Samanæans were 
elected into it: the former therefore were all of the ſame fa- 
mily, the latter of various. a Bonde. 

The brachamans were perfectly at liberty, paid no taxes, nor 
were under the command bf any perſon : they lived on herbs, 
- pulſe and fruits; abſtaining from all animals, and thinking it 
- an impiety to touch them. The greateſt part of the day and 


ived in ſolitude, without marrying, or poſleffing any eſtates. 
There was nothing they appeared to with ſo earneſtly for as 
death; looking on life as a burthenſome thing, and waiting 
with impatience for the ſeparation of their ſoul and body. 
This is the account Porphyry gives of them. | 

Kircher obſerves, that the brac-mans held the opinion of Py- 
thayoras, relating to the ſoul and its tranſmigration ; and 


from the brathmaxs, that Pythagoras borrowed his opinions, 


his manner of living, Sc. See PYTHAGOREAN,, METEM- 
PSYCHOSIS, Ce. 1 0 | | 


and the prieſts or divines of the idolatrous Indians. 


becles. 


eſe are much converſant in aſtrology and aſtronomy. 
Theſe have ſo 2 a veneration for cows, that it is ſaid, they 
look on themtelves as bleſſed, if they can but die with the 
tail of one of them in their hand. 
procefſions of 400 leagues, drawing after them whole cities 
. towns; feeding the people, when ſtopped at the paſſages 

eg overtiowed, in a manner which is ſaid to be mira- 
=, 3 by giving them every thing they deſire, without mak- 

3 Wy proviſion. a 


* on a figure of one in the firſt place; to ſhew, as they 
a oh they acknowledge but one God. They account the 
— the body of God, the higheſt heavens his head, the fire 
outh, the air his breath, the water his ſeed, and the 

5 legs and feet. They maintain a pre- exiſtent ſtate ; 

this: that, account for the tempers and manners of men in 
fag? = maintain the merempſychoſis, but in a groſſer 
paſs img 6. Pagoras ; believing, that the ſouls of ill men 
* — reptiles,” inſects, and vegetables, for their puniſh- 
gude purgation.—They compute the world to be about 
"of — old; and ſeem to have ſome obſcure traditions 
bare allo 0 paradiſe, Adam, Eve, and the deluge. - They 
— — of God's being incarnate, and living ſome 
ber religion cafe in leading a pure life, waſhing away 
a the river Ganges, muttering over divers prayers, 
dead wir — e and incredible penances,—They burn their 


cir God, brachma; which BRAIN, in a general ſe 
from the Hebrew, barach, to fly or eſcape; becauſe the brach-| 


 barath, Jene dicere, orare, to bleſs, pray; in regard this is their 
* 1 
Pominry obſeryes, that the ancient vrachmars ſucceeded into] 


night they ſpent, in ſinging hymns in Honout of the deity ; 
ying and faiting continually. The greateſt part of them 


led a life in all reſpects agreeable to his: or rather, it was 


modern brachmaxs, are the ſucceſſors of the ancient, 


Rogers diſtinguiſhes ſix ſorts of them; the M eiſtuowa, the] 
Kenia, the Smaerta, the Schaerwaecks, the Paſenda, and the 


hey ſometimes make 


- Marſhall obſerves, that whenever they write any thing, 


BRA 


into what body his ſoul is gone; viz. if the impreſſion of the 
foot of a dog or ox, &f+: appear, the oe out he is tranſmi- 
ated into one of thoſe animals; if ere be no impreſſion, 

e is then gone to the ſtary region. = ; 5 
They have alſo abundance of Tabbaliſtic notions; v. gr. ſay 
they, the numbers 28,35,2;74-6,3432,31,-34,29,$,1,-4,5,30, 
33, written in the fame order, in the ſquares of a ſquare 
gure, and your enemy's name written under it, while you 
wear it, he cannot hurt you, c. See Phil. Tranſ. No 268. 

See BANIANs. Wo \ 
BRACHYGRAPHY, (from Beexvues ſhore, and 


ACHYGRAPHY: 


See Tab. Anat. (Hol fig. 1. u. 25. fig. 2. 1. 14. BRA DS, a ſlender kind of nails, uſed in building, having no 


ſpreading heads as other nails have. See NAIL. 
theſe, ſome are called jorxers-brads, and are for hard wain- 
cot; other batten-brads, for ſoft wainſcot; and ſome bil- 
. brads or quarter-heads, uſed when a floor is laid in haſte, or 
for ſhallow joiſts ſubject to w | 


BRAILS . @ Ship, ſmall ropes uſeq in furling the fails acroſs. 


The brails are reeved through blocks, which are ſeized on 
either fide the ties, a little diſtance off upon the yard, ſo that 
ny come down before the ſails of a ip, and are faſtened 
at the skirt of the ſail to the crengles. Their uſe is, when the 
fail is furled a croſs, to hale up its bunt; that it may the more 
readily be taken up or let fall.—See Tab.- Ship fig. 1. . 6. 
Theſe brails belong only to the two courſes and the mizen- 
ſail. They ſay, hale up the brails, or which is all one, brail 
up the ſails, the meaning of which is, that theſail is to be haled 
P, in order to be furled, or bound cloſe to the yard. 
nſe, is that large, ſoft, whitiſh maſs 
incloſed in the cranium or skull; wherein all the organs of 
ſenſe terminate, and the ſoul is ſuppoſed principally to reſide. 
See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 4. hit. a. a. 4. d. d. d. fig. 5. lit. 
4. 4. 5. 6. See alſo CRanium, HEAD, EF. | 
[The brain is encompaſſed with two meninges, or membranes, 
— dura and pia mater. See MENINGEs, DURA Mater, 
C. e 
Its figure is the ſame with that of the bones that contain it, 
vir. roundiſh, oblong, and flat on the ſides: it is divided in- 
to three prineipal parts, viz. the cerebrum, or brain ſtrictiy ſo 
called, the cerebellum, and the medulla oblongata? the two 
latter of which ſee under their proper heads CEREBELLUM, 
5 and yy ps | po 1 5 | 
RAIN, in a more pro enſe, is that large globulous part 
which fills the fore 2 upper part of the giv Il. See CRA- 
NIUM. | | | | 
It is divided by a duplicate of the dura mater, called from 
its ws falx, into two equal parts, called right and left he- 
miſpheres ; though the figure of the brain be — far from 
a ſphere. It is alſo ſeparated from the cerebellum by 
duplicature of the ſame dura mater. 
It conſiſts of two kinds of ſubſtance; the one cineritious, or 
aſh-coloured; ſoft and moiſt ; which being the exterior, is 


another 


neſs of this is about half an inch, though by reaſon of the ſi- 
nus's and ſutures in the brain it appears more. — The other, or 
inner ſubſtance, is white, more ſolid, as well as more dry 
than the cortex, and is called the marrow or medullary, and 
ſometimes the fibrous part, in contra-diſtin&tion to the other, 
which is alſo called the glandulus part. 


nute branches of the carotid and vertebral arteries ; which be-+ 
ing woven together in the pia mater, ſend from each point 
thereof, as from a baſis, little branches, which, being twiſted 
together into the form of a gland, incloſe the medulla, or- 
dinarily to the thickneſs of half an inch; but in ſome places 
make deeper ſinus's and farrows within it. Theſe branches 
make circumyolutions like the inteſtines ; each of which may 
be reſolved into others, like, but leſs than the firſt. 
This part, therefore, moſt authors take to be glandu- 
lous; oranaſſemblage-of innumerable minute glands, conti- 
guous to each other, deſtined for the ſecretion of animal ſpi- 
rits from the blood, brought hither by the carotids, c. 
Theſeglandules, Malpighi obſerves, are of themſelves oval, 
but by their mutual compreſſure become angular; and run 
waving Within each other: ſeveral of theſe connected, form 
others farger ; and theſe again unite into others, from the ag- 
gregate whereof are formed tubes, of which the outer cortex 
is compoſed. — Theſe little glands conſiſt of the branches of 
the arteries which bring the blood; of the veins ariſing at 
their extremities, which carry it back again; of ſecretory 
tubes ſecerning the animal ſpirits, and of excretory ducts for 
- diſcharging them into the medulla: though theſe are too mi- 
nute to have ever been ſeen. See CORTICAL. WF. 
The inner, or medullary part of the brain, conſiſts of — 
fine fibres, ariſing from the leaſt and minuteſt branches or fi- 
laments of the glands of the cortex; as is diſtinctly ſeen in 
the cerebellum, though ſcarce viſible in the cerebrum: theſe 
receive the fluid ſeparated and ſubtilized, from the glaꝑds of 
the cortex; and by means of thenerves, which are no more 


u ceremony; and ſtrewing the aſhes on the 
| wo where the deceaſed firſt laid after his death, they judge 
* Sure or impreſſions pretended to be made on I, 


than productions of this part, diſtribute it all over the body. 

Authors, here, however, are divided; the generality, with 

Malpighi, making the ſubſtance of the cortex 1 
N : 


eribo, I write) denotes the art of ſhort-hand writing. See 


alſo called the cortex, or cortical part of the brain: the thick- 


The cortex, according to Malpighi, is formed from the mi- 
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above; others, with Ruyſch aud Leewenhoeck, deny any 
thing like glands in it; and allow nothing but little cryp- 
tz, or ſinks, opening laterally to the arteries ; and thence 
receiving a juice already ſecerned from the blood, and tranſ- 
mitting it to the medulla, This doctrine, it ſeems, is the 
reſult ofanatomical injections and microſcopical obſervations ; 
but the other appearing the moſt conſiſtent with the economy 
of nature in other things, is generally adhered to. 

The cortex covers the whole medullary ſubſtance both of the 
Brain and cercbellum; ſo as wherever the cortical ſubſtance 
ends, there the medullary commences; and this in the ap- 
pendices, ventricles, interſtices, and finus's of the medulla, 


as well as in the external ſurface, Something medullary, | 
ſt 
| 


therefore, ariſing from every point of the cortex ; as its 
riſe, it muſt needs be exceedingly fine and ſlender : but being 


joined with other parts of the ſame kind, it gradually thickens, | 


and at length becoming ſenſible, conſtitutes the medulla ce- 
xebri, the corpus calloſum, the medulla oblongata, and its 
crura, the thalami of the optic nerves, the medulla cerebelli, 
and its production into the medulla oblongata ; which, with 
theſe additions, forms the corpora pyramidalia and oliva- 
ria, and is extended into the ſpinal marrow. — And from 
the ſame medullary ſubſtance, both in the cranium, and in 
the caſe formed by the union of the vertebræ, ariſe all the 


nerves. See NERVE; ſee alſo Coxpus, PYRAMIDALE, Sc. 


Though the primary fibrillæ, or filaments, when united, 
ſeem to form one compact body or mals: yet Boerhaave 
ſhews, they are really diltin& and ſeparate from each other; 
that thus ariſing from each part of the cortex, and tending 
as it were to the centre of the ſphere, they firſt form the me- 
dulla; that others, reflected hence and collected above, form 
the corpus calloſum and fornix ; and below, form the corpus 
calloſum and legs of the medulla oblongata; that the like fi- 


brillæ ariſing from the cerebellum, join with them: the re- 


ſult of which juncture, is the medulla ſpinalis. And laitly, 
that the like fibrille ariſing from the cortex, continued within 
the cavities of the medulla, join with them, and add freſh 
conſiſtence thereto. 
Hence we ſee the reaſon of the bulk, figure, and poſition of 
the cortex of the brain, as well as the uſe and neceflity of 
the cavities called ventricles of the h: of theſe ventricles 
there are four; one in each hemiſphere, ſeparated by a thin 
tranſparent ſubſtance, running all along from the fornix un- 
der the corpus calloſum, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
Ly pe lucidum: theſe two are called the lateral ventricles. ---- 
he third is under the fornix, and called rima; the fourth be- 
tween the cerebellum and medulla oblongata. 
From the whole, it appears paſt doubt, that the fibres of the 
brain arc exceedingly minute canals; thatthey receive an 
humour, intinitely the moſt ſubtile, fluid, moveable, and ſolid 
of any in the whole body; prepared and ſecreted by the art- 
ful ſtructure of the cortex, driven into theſe tubules by the 
force of the heart, and from every part hereof collected into 
the medulla oblongata. --- And this is what ſome call an- 
mal! ſpirits, others the nervous juice; the great inſtrument of 
ſenſation, muſcular motion, Mc. Sce SPIRITS, MUSCLE, 
MuSCULAR, SENSATION, c. 
In the ſpace between the two hemiſpheres of the brain, under 
the falx, or rather under the longitudinal ſinus of the dura ma- 
ter, is a white ſubſtance ofa texture more compact than the reſt 
of the medulla of the brain; and for that reaſon called cor- 
pur calloſum, which runs along the whole tract of the falx, 
and receives from each fide the terminations of the medulla, 
interſperſed between the ſeveral windings of the cortex, and 
ſuppoled by ſome to be a kind of baſe or ſupport toit. --- The 
manner wherein this is formed, is ſhewn above: we ſhall 
only add, that on occaſion hereof, ſome authors, M. Aſtruc 
for inſtance, inſtead of two ſubſtances, vi. the cortex and 
medulla, divide the brain into three; vix the uppermoſt, 
or cineritious, Which conſtitutes the cortex; the middle, 
which is whiter and denſer than the firſt, and therefore 
called the callous; and the loweſt or inmoſt, which being 
intermixed with radii or ſtriæ of the white and cineri- 
tious ſubſtance, he calls the ſtriated part: Aſtruc adds, that 
the fluid ſecreted in the cortex, is conveyed into innume- 
rable minute hollow medullary fibrillæ, of the ſame nature 


with the callous ſubſtance, and contiguous thereto. This 


middle, or callous part, he obſerves, is not dittinguiſhed by any 
appearance of fibres, but is uniform, homogeneous, elaſtic, 
and not unlike the. pith of the elder-tree: for which reaſon, 
he thinks it may be probably conjectured, to conſiſt of innu- 
merable cells, communigating with each other, divided by 
the interpoſition of membranaceous, flexible, elaſtic, vibra- 
tive parietes, or columns; which being flowed over by the 
ſpirits, and continually expoled to the ſhakings thereof, con- 
itute the fibres of the brain. : 
Nov the ſecreted fluid flowing equally from each point-of the 
cinecritions ſabſtance in the callous, muſt equally fill and 
diſtend the cells thereof: and leſt any place ſhould want its 
ſhare, proviſion is made for a ſtrict communination-; not 
ouly by the apertures of the cells into each other, but alſo 
by the ſtructure of the brain; the upper parts commnicating 
with the under, by the ſeptum lucidum; the lateral with the 


1 


i 


| 
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lateral, by the lata commiſſura; laſtly, the fore with the 


hind parts, by the crura, brachia, and roots 0 
Theſe cells, he continues, being filled, the NU 
ceed to the contiguous ſtriæ of the medullary ſubſtarce. 
Which ariſing from the cortex, compoſe the ſtriated pane! 
the Brain: and theſe ſtriz rendered narrower and ſlender 
and paſſing without the ſurface of the brain, conſtitute the 
firſt principles of the nerves, &c. 

The other parts of the brain, ate the fornix, a production of 
the medulla : which, at its extremity next the cerebel] 
ſends out two proceſſes or legs, by whoſe juncture is formed 
a kind of arch, thence called forniæx, which ſeparates the third 
ventricle from the two upper ones. At the bottom of th 
fornix are two holes, by which the third ventricle has — 
munication with the others; that before is called ue and 
that behind ann. The third ventricle, or rima, which is in 
the medulla oblongata, has likewiſe two appertures ; the one 
the orifice of the iafundibulum, or tunnel, which is a canal 
reaching to the glandula pituiraria : the other is a duct 
whereby the third ventricle communicates with the fourth in 
the medulla oblongata, under the cercoellum. That fourth 
ventricle is in the form of a quill, whence it is ſometimes 
called calamus ſeriptorius. See CALAMUS, 

In the lateral ventricles are found the plexus ehoroides, which 


is an aſſemblage of minute veins and arteries; and four em- 


nences, the firſt the corpora ſtriata, the others the thalami ner. 
dorum opticorum.. See CORPORA, THALAMI, e. 

At the entrance of the canal reaching from the third ven- 
tricle to the fourth, is ſituated the pine gland; ſo called 


from the figure of a pine- apple, which it reſembles: this 


gland Des Cartes ſuppoſes to be the ſeat of the ſoul. See Pi- 
NEAL and Cox ARION. Behind the pineal gland are four 
eminnences; two upper and greater, called wazes; and two 
ſmaller and lower, called teſtes. See MEDULLA Oblongata, 
to which all theſe parts properly belong; ſee alſo each part 
under 2 head, NATES, 1 — Se. 
The ve els of the brain, are nerves, atteries, and veins.— 
By turning up the brain, the origins of the nerves pro- 
ceeding from it, are diſtincly ſeen : theſe are in number ten 
pair, v:2. the olfactory, optic, movers of the eyes, pathetic: 
the fifth pair, and ſixth pair, called alſo the guſtatoriæ, the 
auditory nerves, par vagum, and the ninth and tenth pair. See 
ERVE. 
The blood-veſlels of the brain, are the two internal carotid, 
and the vertebral arteries. --- The firſt, piercing the dura ma- 
ter, communicate With the cervicals, and proceeding thenee, 
ſend a branch to the plexus choroides; till arrriving at the 
i - 8 
pia mater, and making ſeveral turns and circumvolutions 
thereon, they terminate, at laſt, in the little glands that con- 
ſtitute the cortex. --- The vertebral arteries, paſſing the dur 
mater, go along the under fide of the medulla oblongata; till 
giving branches to the ſpinal arteries, they join in one branch 
called the cervical artery, which communicates with the ca- 
rotides by two branches, as before. -- The veins be the bran 
do not run along by the ſides of the arteries, as in other parts 
of the body, but riſe. from their extremities in the cortex; 
whence they diſcharge themſelves into the ſinus of the dura 
mater. See CAROTID, CERVICAL, Gc. 
For the great bulk of the brain, this reaſon may be aſſigned; 
vic. that on account of the exceeding ſubtilty and fineneſs of 
tic animal ſpirits, and the ſlowneſs in which their ſecretion 
mult be effected; together with the great quantity of them 
required in diſcharging the animal functions ; there muſt of 
neceſſity be an infinite number of glands to ſeparate and pre- 
are them. From the ſame principle, we ſee why the bra 
is much bigger in men than in other animals; and in other ani- 
mals, why, ceteris paribus, it is generally biggeſt in thoſe which 
diſcover the greateſt ſhare of ſagacity, v. gr. in monkeys; 
by reaſon a conſiderable ſtock of animal ſpirits is to be em- 
ployed in the affairs of cogitation, memory, c. Accor- 
dingly, anatomilts obſerve, that in fools the brain is ſmaller 
(ceteris paribus) than in men of ſenſe: this, ſome may ac- 
count for, by ſuppoſing it the cauſe of the folly; a ſufficient 
ſtock of ſpirits being wanting to reaſon ſtrongly: and others 
from the ceconomy of nature, which proportioned the ſtock 
of ſpirits to the expence that would berequired. 
From the texture, diſpoſition, and tone of the fibres of the 
brain, philoſophers ordinarily account for the phenomena of 
ſenſation and imagination. See SENSATION, and IMAGI- 
NATION. Dr. Altruc goes further, and from the analogy 
between the fibres of the brain, and thoſe of muſical inſtru- 
ments, ſolves the phenomena of judgment and reaſoning, 
and the defects and perfections of both. He lays it down 85 
an axiom, that every ſimple idea is produced by the oſcilla- 
tion of one determinate fibre; and every compound idea 
from cotemporary vibrations of ſeveral fibres : that thegreater 
or leſs degree of evidence follows the greater or leſs force 
where the fibre oſcillates. Hence he proceeds to ſhew, th 
the affirmation or negation of any propoſition, conſiſts in 
the, equal or unequal number of vibrations which the mov 
ing fibres, — the two 1 a of the propoſition, 
make in the ſame time: 5. e. if the vibrations of the - 
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«hich gives the idea of the attribute of a propoſition, be.iſo- 


chronal, or 
time, we arc 
wall be determined to a negation, &c. 
nant, diſſonant, an 


f a judgment, whether affirmative or negative, 
25 NN greater or leſs conſonance or diſſonance 
of the fibres of the ſubject and attribute; and a right or wrong 
from the natural or depraved tone of the fibres ot 


he deduces 


judgment 
the brain. 


occaſion to obſerve, that the fibres of the 
Hence he tak their analogy to thoſe of muſical inſtruments, 
41 perverted ſeveral ways; viz. by being rendered too 
ow | In a phrenſy, he] Spxriozs Mood-BRAxchxs, are ſuch as come contrary to the or- 
thinks the fibres too dry, and too much diſtended by the 
heat of the blood, ©&'c. In a mania, theſe fibres he thinks too | 
rivid, as well as too dry and diſtended In a lethargy, they 
b too much ſoftened by phlegm; in idiocy, or fooliſhnels, 
- bk, and ſometimes too hard. Laſtly, 
the repeated ſucceſſive vi- 
trations which the attentive meditation of a thing induces, 


dry or too moiſt, too ſtiff or too lax, c. 


hey are ſometimes too 
1 thinks that in melancholy, b 


two or more fibres, which of themſelves exhibit diſſimilar 


and unequal ideas, are (the other parts remaining ſound) ſen- 


bly brought to an iſochroniſm : ſo as the ſoul judging well in 


oder reſpects, yet in this always makes a falſe judgment. See 


ENT. a f 
—— does not appear abſolutely neceſſary to animal life. 


We have ſeveral inſtances in authors of children brought 
forth alive, and ſurviving their birth for ſome time, without 
any brain: and there are anatomical inſtances, of animals ſur- 
wäng the loſs of their Brain. Of the firſt kind, we have 
4 hitory from Paris, of a child delivered at maturity, and 
living four days, not only without a brain, but even a head: 
inſtead of both which, was a maſs of fleſh like liver found. 
Mr. Denys gives another inſtance, of a child born in 1673, 
which, ſetting aſide the head, was well formed, but with- 
out any brain, cerebellum, or medulla oblongata: it had 
not any cavity for a brain, the skull, if ſuch it might be 
called, being ſolid : nor was this any way connected to the 
vertebrz; ſo that the marrow in the ſpine had no commu- 
nication with the head : the optic nerves terminated in the 
ſolid bone. M. le Duc gives a third inſtance, in 1695, 
where there was neither cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla 
oblongata, nor even ſpinal marrow ; the cavity that ſhould 
contain them being extremely ſhallow, and full ot a black livid 
ſubſtance, like congealed blood : he adds, this was the third 
ſubje& of the kind he had met with. Dr. Preſton, indeed, 
tells us, that M. du Verncy found here a ſpinal marrow, 
though of much leſs conſiſtence than ordinary; in which, 
however, he could diſtinguiſh all the four tunics, and the 
two ſubſtances; viz. the cortical and fibrous part, as in the 
bra, In a word, he takes this tobe a braizittelf, as much as 
that in the skull; nay, more ſo, being more necetlary to life, 
ad more ſenſible, * either the brain or cerebellum : a 
wound or compreſſion in the firſt being always mortal; not 
ſo in the latter; as appears from the experiments of M. du 
Verney and M. Chirac; the firſt of whom took out the 
ira and cerebellum of a pigeon ; notwithſtanding which it 
lived, ſought food, had ſenſe, and performed the common 
muctions of life: the latter took out the brain from a dog, 
yetithived ; upon taking out the cerebellum it died; but blow- 
ug into the lungs, he obſerves, he could keep the animal 
Ale, an hour after the loſs of the cerebellum. Upon ſepa- 
{ag the medulla oblongata of another dog from the ſpinal 


murow, and removing it with the brain and cerebellum, he 


kept the dog alive b blowing into the lungs.— To which may 
be added, many inſtances given by Mr. Boyle, not only o 
wmals living a long time after the ſeparation of the hea 


om the body, but even of the copulation and impregnation 

inſects under thoſe circumſtances : whence it ap- 
pears, that the ſpinal marrow is ſufficient, on occaſion, for the 
1 nſation, motion, ſecretion of animal ſpirits, Ic. f 
races of the BRAIN. | 
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ſeparated from the fgrina or flower, by à ſieve or boulter: 
ee FARINA Ne - | | 


b wheat-bran it is that ſtarch-makers make their ſtarch; 
At elſe Neon at the bottom 
e vellels, wherein the hran has been ſtceped in water. See 
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an arm of a tree, or a 


make an equal number of vibrations in the ſame 
determined to the affirmation of the propoſi- 
ir heterochronal, or the vibrations be unequal, the ſoul 


or husks of corn, eſpecially wheat, ground, 


t, which 
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make, with angles of 45 degrees only. A ſtron men 
that the plaſtic powers of matter, are under the paidancs 
of a wiſe being ! | | | 

Branches are diſtinguiſhed into various kinds: 


— 


Hence reſult conſo-¶ Mood BRaxch, according to Quintiny, is ſuch a one, as ſhootin 
d harmoniacal fibres, c. The evidence : 8 tiny, ; g 


out from a cut of the preceeding year, is naturally of a con- 
ſiderable thickneſs. 
it BRANCH, is that which ſhoots out of a moderate length 
and breadth from the ſame cut or pruning.--- Fruit-branc es, 
he adds, have large eyes, and are very near each other. 
BRrAncn Half-Wood, is that which being too flender for a wood- 
branch, and too big for a fruit-branch, is cut off, at the length 


of two or three inches, to make it produce a better ſhoot, 
whether wood or fruit. 


der of nature ; or otherwiſe than from cuts of the preceed- 
ng year; or which coming on ſuch cuts, are big in the place 
where they ſhould be ſmall. 
Jo underitand this order of nature, it muſt be obſerved, 1. 
That braxches ſhould never come, except on thoſe of the 
laſt cut ; ſuch, therefore, as ſhoot from other parts are ſpu- 
rious. 2. The order of the new braxches is, if there be more 
| than one, that the extreme branch be thicker and longer than 
that immediately under it : and this bigger and longer again 
than the third, c. Hence, if any be big where it ſhould be 
ſmall, it is called ſpurious. | 
here are, however, ſome exceptions : in trees that are vi- 
gorous, and yet bear a handſome figure, there cannot well be 
too many fruit-branches; provided they make no confuſion ; 
but for wood-braxehes, there ſhould not ordinarily be above 
one ſuffered to grow, of the.ſeveral which ſhoot from each 
cut of the preceeding year, See PRUNING. 
Engrafting of BRAxNchES. See the article EnoRarTinG. 
BRANCHES of Ogtrves, the reins or arches of Gothic vaults ; 
which traverſing from one angle to another, diagonal-wiſe, 
form a croſs between the other arches which make the ſides 
of the ſquare, ' whereof thoſe arches are diagonals. See 
VavLT, Ocrve, Q. | 
BRANCHES of @ Bridle, in the manage, are two crooked pieces 
of iron which ſupport the mouth-bit, the chain, and the curb, 
and which are faſtened on one fide to the bead-ſtall, on the 
other to the reins ; apps keep the horſe's head under 
command. See BIT, and BRIDLE. 
What way ſoever the branches of the bit incline, the-horſe's 
mouth goes to the contrary. The duke of Newcaſtle is ve- 
ry particular on the head of branches ; explaining their ſeve- 
ral kinds, and their effects, which are reducible to thoſe of a 
lever.--- The brauch is always to be accommodated to the de- 
ſign, either of bringing in, or raiſing a horſe's head, and to the 
neceſlary degree ; accordingly, we have ſtrong and hardy 
branches, gentle branches, rude brazches, &c. 
With regard to their form and ſtruQture, branches are either 
ſtreight, in form of a piſtol, for young horſes to form their 
mouth ; or, after the conſtable of France's faſhion, for horſes 
that already carry the head well : others are in form of a 
gi ot or leg ; others of a bent knee ; others in the French 
aſhion, Sc. 
Theſe are laws in the manage, 1. That the farther the 
branch is from the horſe's neck, the more effect it will 
have. 2. That ſhort branches, ceteris paribus, are ruder, 
and their effects more ſudden than thoſe of longer. 3. 
That the branch is to be proportioned to the length of the 
horſe's neck. 
BRANCHED Velvet. See the article VELVET. 
BRANCHIA, Bey xt, a name given by the ancient natura- 
liſts to the gills of fiſhes ; which are parts compoſed of car- 
tilages and membranes, in form of leaves ; and ſerving in- 
ſtead of lungs to perſpire by.---See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 
14. See allo the article G1LLS. 
Th branchia, Galen obſerves, are full of little foramina, 
big enough to admit air and vapours, but too fine to give paſ- 
ſage to water. Pliny held, that fiſhes reſpired by their gills ; 
but obſerves that Ariſtotle was of another opinion : to whom 
we may add, among the moderns, Dr. Needham. See Fisn, 
and RESPIRATION. 
BRANDY, properly denotes a proof-ſpirit, obtained by ſimple 
diſtillation from real wines, or fermented juices of grapes. 
See WINE, SPIRIT, Oc. 
The veſlels uſed herein are uſually of copper: and ſome diſ- 
tillers, to cool the liquor more readily, make the neck of the 
mattras, which is very long, and winding like 24 11 paſs 
through a veſlel of cold water. See SERPENTINE, Sc. 
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Brees, as the molt becoming and uſeful diſpoſition ; 
Hor Face could. not. be well filled up any other way, than by 


; „ according to Salmaſius, comes from the Latin 
2 the lower Latin, they laid barga : others derive it 
Ahe een, an arm ; and others from branchies, the gills 


as nk at an angle of 4s degrees: the reaſon , 
ple Naa ſpreading being generally confined within an an- 


from which it is to be drawn ; and raiſe it, with a little 
fire, till about one ſixth part be diſtilled ; or till they per- 
ceive that what falls into the receiver is not at all inflam- 
mable. - 

The liquor thus diſtilled the firſt time, is called braxdy ; 
which ſpirit, purified by another, or ſeveral more diſtillations, 
is what we call /p:rit of wine rectiſied. The ſecond diſtihati- 
on is made in 4 ket mariz, and in aglaſs cucurbit ; an the 
liquor put therein, diſtilled to about half the quantity: which 
half is further rectiſied, as long as the operator thinks fit. See 


Vol.. All the interſections Which, the ſhoots and branches | D1$STILLATION, RECTIFICATION, (Fc. 
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To abridge theſe ſeveral diſtillations, which are long and 
troubleſome, they have invented a chymical inſtrument, 
whereby the rectification of ſpirit of wine is performed at 
one ſingle diſtillation : the deſcription and figure of which 
inſtrument may be ſeen in Glaſer's Chymiſtry. 
To try the goodneſs of rectified ſpirit of wine, it muſt be 
lighted into a blaze: if then it conſumes wholly, without 
leaving any impurity behind; or, which is ſurer till, if af- 
ter putting a little gun-powder in the bottom of the ſpirit, 
the gunpowder take fire when the ſpirit is conſumed, the li- 

nor is good. 

hoſe who deal in brandy, (we ſpeak only of that made 
with wine) chuſe it white, clear, of a good taſte, and ſuch 
as will bear the teſt or proof; z. e. ſuch as in pouring into a 
glaſs, forms, a-top of it, a little white lather, which, as it 
\:miniſhes, makes a circle, called by the French brandy mer- 
thants, the chapelet, by the Engliſh the Bead or bubble; there 

ing no braxdy but that well dephlegmated, and which retains 
no ſuperfluous humidity, wherein the bead will be entirely 
formed. 
The chief uſe of brandy, is as a drink; eſpecially in the cold 
northern countries; among the negroes in Guinea, who ſell 
one another for a few bottles of brandy ; and among the 
ſavages of Canada, and other parts of north America, who 
are infinitely fond of it. It is of ſome uſe too in medicine; 
being ſaid to ſtrengthen the nerves : and in dying, when 
raiſed into rectified ſpirit of wine; being accounted one of 
the dyers non-colouring drugs. See DyixG. 
The greateſt part of the brandies in uſe, and theſe too, the 
beſt, are prepared in France: of the French braxates, thoſe 
of Bourdeaux, Rochel, Cognac, Nants, and Poitou are the 
moſt eſteemed; as being of a better taſte, finer and ſtronger, 
and enduring the bubble- proof longer than any of the reſt: 
thoſe of Anjou, Touraine, and Orleans, claim the ſecond 
place. They are chiefly ſent to Paris and Flanders by the 
river Loire. | 
Brandy makes a very conſiderable article in the French com- 
merce: the number of foreign veſſels, wherewith all their 
ports are full in time of peace, and which are loaden, in 
good meaſure, with braxdy, is incredible. Nants alone fur- 
niſhes 174000 gallons per annum, and Bourdeaux above 
twice as much; the other places in proportion. The Dutch 
take off their hands almoſt as much as all the reſt of Europe. 
Poland and Sweden are the only nations which are not their 
cuſtomers; theſe preferring the corn brandies of their own 
countries, made of grains, to the wine braxdtes of France. 
Of brazdy, both plain and rectified, are prepared various kinds 
of ſtrong liquots, with the addition of other ingredients, 
ſugars, ſpices, flowers, fruits, &c. which are afterwards cla- 
tified, by paſſing them through a ſtraining bag, or filtering 
them through brown paper. See CLARIFICATION.—guch 
are cinnamon waters, anniſeed waters, fennel waters, ſelle- 
fy waters, citron waters, Se. And great part of theſe are 
brought from Montpellier; where they are ſuppoſed to be 
better prepared than any where elſe. Sce WATER. 
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BRAVA Pareira. See PAREIRA brava. 
BRAZIL, or BRASIL, an American wood, common! 


BRAZING, the ſoldering or joining of two pieces of iron by 
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146 years before our Saviour's time, it is ſaid this 8 
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who ſpeak of it accurately, diſtinguiſh it into three ing“ 
the firſt, gold Nag the prevailing metal; in the den 1 
ver; in the thir © ilver and copper * 
blended » goig, Ppper were equally 


RASS wire. See the article WIRE. 


oſed to have been thus denominated, becauſe firſt <a 
rom Brazil : though Huet ſhews it had been known þ a | 
name many years before the diſcovery of the country 22 
It is denominated variouſly, according to the places when 
it is brought. Thus we have brazil from F ernambue bn 
⁊il of Japon, of Lamon, of St. Martha; and laſtly brazilets 
or Jamaica wood, brought from the Antilles. 
The braz/l tree ordinarily grows in dry barren places, and ; 
the middle of rocks ; it is very thick and large "ſug 
crooked and knotty : its flowers, which are of a beautify 


red, exhale a very agreeable ſmell, which ſtrengthens the 


brain. Though the tree be very thick, it is coy ; 

ſo groſs a bark, that when the ſavages have lakes Þ (8 h 
wood, a trunk, which before was the thickneſs of a man, i; 
ſcarce left equal to that of his leg. 2 
Brazil wood is very heavy, dry, crackles much in the fre 
and ſcarce raiſes any ſmoak, by reaſon of its extreme ry- 
neſs. None of the ſeveral kinds have any pith, except that 
of Japon: that of Fernambuc is eſteemed the beſt. It mus 
be choſen in thick pieces, clofe, ſound, without any bark 
on it; and ſuch as, upon ſplitting, of pale becomes red- 
diſh; and when chewed has a ſaccharine taſte.—lt is much 
uſed in turned works, and takes a good poliſh ; but its chief 
uſe is in dying, where it ſerves for a red colour: it is a ſpu- 
rious colour, however, it gives; and eaſily evaporates and 
fades: nor is the wood to be uſed without allum and tara. 
See DYING. | 
From the brazil of Fernambuc, is drawn a kind of carmine, 
by means of acids: there is alſo a liquid lacca made of it, 
for miniature. See Rep, Lacca, c. 


means of thin plates of braſs, melted between the two pieces 
to be joined. See SOLDERING. 
If the work be very fine, as when the two leaves of broken 
ſaws are to be joined, it is to be covered with beaten born, 
moiſtened with water that it may incorporate with the braſs 
duſt which is here added; and the piece is expoſed to the 
fire without touching the coals, till the braſs be obſerved to 
run. 
To braze with a ſtill greater degree of nicety, they uſe 1 
ſolder made of braſs, with a tenth part of tin ; or another, 
one third braſs, and two thirds filver; or borax and rein: 
obſerving, in all theſe manners of brazzg, that the pieces be 


Cherry BRanDY. See the article CHERRY. 
BRASIL. See the article BRAZIL. 


BRASS, a factitious metal, compoſed of copper fuſed with he method of brazing among farriers, c. is by beating the 
lapis calaminaris, which gives it a hardneſs, and yellowneſs.| two pieces, when hot, over one another: more proper 
Sec METAL, and COPPER. 8 called welding. See WELDING. : 

The mannet of making br4/5 is ſaid to have been kept a ſe-P BREACH, in fortification, is a hole made in any part of the 
eret in Germany for many ages. The method of preparation] works of a town, either by playing cannon, or {pring' 
among us is as follows. The lapis calaminaris being calcined, | mines; in order to ſtorm the place, or take it by allault 
and ground fine as flour, is mixed with ground charcoal;| See SIEGE, &c. ; 
and incorporated, by means of water, into a maſs: thus pre-] They ſay, make good the breach; fortify the breach; — 
pared, about ſeven pounds of the calamine is put into a mel- a lodgment on the breach: To clear the breach is to remove de 
ting- pot of about a gallon; and over it, about five pounds of ruins, that it may be the better defended. 

copper; which is let down into a wind- furnace eight foot] Mount the BREACH. See the article MOUNT. 8 
deep, remaining there about eleven hours; in which time it. BRE AD. See the articles AMMUNITION, and MUNI 
is converted into rag. After melting, it is caſt into plates,, o. 
or lumps : forty-five pounds of crude calamine, produces] Corſued BREAD. 2 | : CORSNED. 
thirty pounds burnt, or calcined, and fixty pounds of copper] French BREAD. S See the article < FRENCH. 

make with calamine, an hundred pounds of brass. [Ginger BREAD. : GINGER, DiMENSION 
They ſometimes uſe broſ3-ſornff inſtead of copper; but that BRE ADT H. See the articles LATITUDE, DIMENSIC" 
is not always to be procured in quantities ſufficient; being] AREA, Cc. ä 

no more than a collection of pieces of old brafs. Hair's BREADTH. Y : HAIR. 
Pure braſs is not malleable unleſs hot; when cold it breaks :| Finger's BREADTH. See the articles c FINGER. 
after melting twice, it is no longer in a condition to bear the Hande BREADTH. 2 HAND. ſhip's Tading ot 
hammer at all: to work it, they put ſeven pound of lead to BRE AK ING 6k, the beginning to take 2 MIp's 

an hundred of braſ5 ; which renders it more ſoft and pliable. cargo out of the hold. See BULK, &c, , +. - of work 
The beſt braſs guns are made of malleable metal, not of | BREAKING ground, in the military art, the begins * 
pure copper and calamine alone; but it is neceſſary to add] for carrying on the ſiege of a place; more I RINCH, 
coarſer metals, to make it run cloſe and ſounder, ſuch as ginning to dig trenches, or approaches. See O, . 

lead and pot-metal. | 1 5 ] FoRTIFICATION, S. | 

The beſt proportion for gun-metal, it is ſaid, is for eleven BREAMING. See the article BROOMING. geſuy part of be 
or twelve thouſand weight of metal, to uſe ten thouſandſ BREAST, mamma, in anatomy, 2 re pre Fm ſeparate 
pounds of copper, nine hundred pounds of tin, and ſix hundred human body, on the outſide of the thorax, ſerving 

pounds of braſs; but the proportion is variable, according to] the milk. See T HORAX, &c. erfet onſpicuous, aud 
the quality and goodneſs of the copper. See CANNON. The breaſts are much more p more Conipiee. * 


de is VF 
Bell-metal is a compoſition of braſs and tin: and pot-metal 


of more uſe in women than in men: their W "ation. 
of braſs and lead; twenty pounds of lead, is uſually put into] rious; always biggeſt in time of geſtation and | 
an hundred pounds of pot-metal. See BELL. 


Their figure repreſents a large ſection of ie globe, e 
Corinthian BRASS, & Corinthinm, has been famous in all anti- the middle a prominence terminating in à Dun po 
quity: L. Mummius having ſacked and burnt the city Corinth, 


joined cloſe throughout; the ſolder only holding in thoſe 
| 8 that touch. 
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the papilla, or nipple; in the extremity of — are per 
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ume, anda 8 See "ACCENT, QUANTITY, TIME, 
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ich reach lacteal tubes.— About the nipple is a 
— called the areola. See PAPILLA, Sc. 
internal ſubſtance of the breaſts, is compoſed of a great 
- of glands, of various ſizes, and an oval figure, in- 
4 with globules and veſſels of fat. Their excreto- 


inco 
fone or We but in ſome places more, in others leſs di- 
of qu 2 form cells, = ſeem contrived to hinder 
22 ntaneous efflux, and to create a neceſſity of ſucking, 
* out the contents. : , 5 *. 
Of the concurrence of theſe tubuli or pipes, is the ſubſtance 
fthe papillæ in great meaſure formed ; among which 1s 1n- 
« ſpetled a glandulous ſubſtance, ſerv ng to keep them from 
— fin too cloſe on each other: and with it are intermixed 
f ee of fibres derived from the external teguments of 
— apille ; by means whereof, the lacteal tubes are con- 
ringed and the motion of the milk modified. 
Beſides theſe veſſels, are abundance of fatty globules, called 
inns adipoſi, which ſome would have only to fill up the 
interſtices of the glands: but Dr. Drake, after Malpighi, 
thinks they contribute to the compoſition of the milk ; which 
ſeems nothing elſe but water and oil artfully united. See M1Lx. 
In virgins the tubes which compoſe the _ of the breaſts, 
Ike ſphin&er-muſcles, contra ſo cloſely, that no part of 
the blood can enter them: but when the womb grows big 
with a foetus, and compreſſes the deſcending trunk of the 
artery, the blood flows in greater quantity, and with 
4 greater force through the arteries of the breaſts, and for- 
ccsapaſſage into their glands ; which being at firſt narrow, 
aamits only of a thin water; but growing wider by de- 
tes, as the womb grows bigger, the glands receive athic- 
er ſerum ; and after birth they run with a thick milk; be- 
cauſe that blood which before flowed to the foetus, and for 
three or four days afterwards by the uterus, beginning then 
to top, does more dilate the mammillary glands. 
In men, the (reaſts are very fmall, and chiefly for orna- 
ment; though phyſical hiſtories give inſtances of thoſe who 
have had milk in them. 

BREATHING. See the article RESPIRATION. | 

FREEDING of f/þ. See the article FIS. 

BREEZE, a ſhifting wind, blowing from the ſea and land 
alternately, during certain hours of the day or night; only 
ſenſible near the coaſts. See WinD. 

The ſea-breeze, Dampier obſerves, commonly riſes in the 
morning about nine, proceeding flowly in a fine ſmall black 
curl on the water towards the ſhore : it incteaſes gradually 


till twelve, and dies about five. Upon its ceaſing, the land- 


breeze commences, which increaſes till twelve; and is ſuc- 
ceeded in the morning by the ſea-breeze again. 

BREGMA, in anatomy, the ſame with iauciput. See SIN- 
cwur. | 
The bregma conſiſts chiefly of two bones, hence alſo called 
bregma, or bregmatts ofſa, Which are two bones of the crani- 
um, otherwiſe called ofa parzetalia. See PARIETALIA. 

BREST, or BREAST, in architecture, a term uſed by ſome, 
= that member of a column otherwiſe called the Tore. Sce 

ORE, 5 | 

BREST-SUMMERS, or BRESSUMERS, in timber-buildings, 
are Pieges in the outward parts, and in the middle floors, into 
whiehthegirders are framed. See G1RDER. - 1 
ln the inner parts of a building, the pieces into which the 
girders are framed, are called ſammers. Sce SUMMER. 

VE, BREv1S, Hort, in grammar. — Syllables are diſtin- 
guilned into Ang. and breves, according as they are pronoun- 
ced quicker or more ſlow: the time of a reve is half that of 
of a long; or, as the grammarians expreſs it, a breve is one 


Mrasuxk, E 
uk, in muſic, is a note or character of time formed 
le, without any tail; and equivalent to two meaſures, or 
p mibreyes. See SEMIBREVE, and CHARACTERS of mnſic. 
REVE pas See the article.V As breve. | 
EE IARY, among eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes the office, 
or {ervice both for day and night, as performed in the Romiſh 
kelurcbes. See Orri cg oy 
EVIARY, is more frequently uſed for a church-book, con- 
rning the office of the brev:ery, that is, the prayers, and 
parts of the ſervice, with the ſeveral variations to be 
flag therein, according to the ſeyeral days, canonical hours, 
calts, and the like, See Boox, LiTURGY, Se. 
"Wee derives the name B̃reviary from hence, that the an- 
dent monks, in their journeys, £7. had little books, wherein 


large volumes: and F. Mabillon tells us, he has ſeen 
90 luch books in the archieves of Ciſteaux; they were not 
— e three fingers broad: their letter was exceedingly ſmall, 
ln B e 92422884 whole pe- 
. .Yiladles : whence they had a title to the 
Ppclation of breviaries, q. d. p- 20) , 2 1 | 


BRE 


The Roman breviary. is general, and may be uſed in every 
place: but onthemodel of this have been built various others. 
peculiarly appropriated to each dioceſe and each order of 
religious. | 
The breviary conſiſts of the ſervice of mattins, lauds, prime, 
third, ſixth, nones, veſpers, and the complines, or poſt commu- 
nio ere is, of ſeven different hours: on account of that ſaying 
of David, Septies in die landem dixi tibi. See Hours. 
The obligation of reciting the breviary every day, which 
was at firſt univerſal, by degrees was reduced' to the bene- 
5 2 wy alone, who are bound to do it on pain of mor- 
tal fin, and of refunding their revenues, in proportion as 
they are delinquent herein. In the fourteenth century, there 
was a particular reſervation in favour of biſhops, for paſſing, 
on occaſion, three days without rehearſing the breviary. 
The inſtitution of the breviary not being very ancſent, the 
lives of the ſaints were inſerted in it, agreeable to the opi- 
nions of the times; s. e. full of ridiculous ill-atteſted facts; 
which 2 a handle to ſeveral purgations, or reformations 
thereof by ſeveral councils, particularly thoſe of Trent and 
Cologne; by ſeveral popes, as Pius V. Clement VIII. and 
Urban VIII. as alſo by ſeveral cardinals and biſhops, each of 
whom lopped off ſome of the extravagancies, and brought the 
work nearer to the ſimplicity of the primitive offices; as 
acknowledging that in the ancient church there was nothing 
read but ſcripture it ſelf.— Cardinal Quignon carried the re- 
formation the fartheſt; leaving out the little office of the 
virgin, the verſes, reſponſes, and a great part of the lives 
of the ſaints. 
The breviaries now in uſe, are almoſt innumerable: the dif- 
ference between them conſiſts principally in the number and 
order of the pſalms, hymns, pater-noſters, ave-mary's, cre- 
do's, magnificats, cantemus's, benedictus's, canticamus's, 
nunc dimittis's, miſerere's, hallelujah's, gloria patri's, c. 
The moſt eminent, after the Roman breviary, are, that of 
the BenediQins, that of the Bernardins, of the Chartreux, 
of the Præmonſtratenſes, of the Dominicans, the Carmelites, 
the Franciſcans, and Jeſvits ; alſo that of Cluny, of the church 
of Lyons, the church of Milan, and the Mozarabic breviar L 
uſed in Spain.—But in reality there is ſcarce a church in the 
communion of Rome, in France, Flanders, Spain, Germa- 
ny, tc. but what has ſomething particular in the form and 
manner of its breviary: though the differences are generally 
inconſiderable; See GALLICAN, AMBROSIAN, c. 
The breviary of the Greeks, which they call, &ggaxyty, horo- 
„ — q. d. dial, is the ſame, to a trifle, in almoſt all the 
churches and monaſteries that follow the Greek rite. The 
Greeks divide the pſalter into twenty parts, 4 pare ; 
which are a kind of reſts, pauſes, or ſtations : and each 'pauſe 
is again ſubdivided into three parts. -In the general, the 
Greek breviary conſiſts of two parts; the one containing the 
office for the evening, called feoorvx]cors the other that for 
the morning, conſiſting of mattins, lauds, prime, tierce, ſixth, 
| -nones, veſpers, and complines—The breviary of the Maro- 
nites, contains ſome more conſiderable variations. See Ma- 
' RONITE. area 
Among the people who ſpeak the Sclavonic language, or any 
of its dialects, the breviaryis rehearſed in the vulgar tongue; 
as among the Maronites in Syriac, among the Armenians in 
Armenian, &c.—Thoſe who rehearſe the breviary in the 
Sclavonic, are divided as to the rite: ſome following the 
Roman or Latin rite, as the inhabitants of Daltnatia, and the 
neighbouring coaſts : thoſe Who live farther within the con- 
tinent, as in Hungary, Boſnia, Sclavonia, e. and in Po- 


land, Lithuania, and Muſcovy, follow the Greek rite.— 


The breviaries of the Cophts and Abyflinians, are much a- 

like. See GREEK, Copnr, fc. 

BREVIATOR, an officer under tthe eaſtern — whoſe 
buſineſs was to write and tranſcribe briefs. At Rome, thoſe 
are ſtill called breviators, or abbreviators, who dictate, and 
draw up the pope's briefs. See BRIEF. | 

BREVIS cabiti, in anatomy, one of the extenſor muſcles of 
the cubitus, ariſing from the external ſpine of the humerus. 

BrEvis rad, one of the ſupinator muſcles of the radius, ari- 
ſing partly from the external condylus of the humerus, and 
partly from the upper and exterior part of the ulna; and 
inſerted into the ſuperior part of the radius, which it embra- 
ces wholly: and ſerves to turn the palm of the hand up- 
|. - wards. 

BrEv1s is alſo uſed by ſome for the third of the extenſors of 
the carpus, which, ariſing from the lower part of the hume- 
rus, and running * the radius, terminates in the bone of 
the carpus, which ſuſtains the middle finger. ; 

Some anatomiſts join this with the ſecond extenſor, and call 
them bicornis, or radialis externus: others chuſe to diſtinguiſh 
them, in regard they have different origins, and inſertions ; 
and that their bellies are ſeparable. See EXTENSOR. 

BREvis extenſor pollicis 1 EXTENSOR. 

BREVvIS flexor pollicis pedis. FLEXOR. 


| 


BREvVIS peronens. - See JPERONEUS. | 
BREVIS 2 radii. PRONATOR, 
BREVIUM c#ftos. 1 CUSTOS. * 
BREvVIUM falſo retorno. | FAL$SO. 


BREWED wixe. See the article WINE. 
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BREWING, the operation of preparing ale, or beer from malt. 
See ALE, Bees, and MALT. 
The uſual proceſs of brewing is as follows.---A. quantity of 
water being boiled, is left to cool, till the height of the 
ſteam be over; when, ſo much is poured to a quantity of 
malt in the maſhing-tub, as makes it of a conſiſtence ſtiff 
. to be juſt well rowed up : after ſtanding thus a quar- 
ter of an hour, a ſecond quantity of the water is added, and 
rowed up as before. Laſtly, the full quantity of water is 
added ; and that in proportion as the liquor is intended to be 

| ſtrong or weak.---T his part of the operation is called Tg 
The whole now ſtands two or three hours, more or lels, ac- 
cording to the ſtrength of the wort, or the difference of wea- 
ther, and is then drawn off into a receiver ; and the maſhing 
repeated for a ſecond wort, in the ſame manner as for the 
firſt; only the water to be cooler than before, and not to 
ſtand above half the time. 
The two worts are then to be mixed, the intended quantity 
of hops added, and the liquor cloſe covered up, gently boiled 
in a copper the ſpace of an hour or two; then let into the 
receiver, and the hops ſtrained from it into the coolers.— 
When cool, the barm or yeſt is applied ; and itis leftto work, 
or ferment, till it be fit to tun up. 
For ſmall beer, there is a third maſhing, with the water near 
cold, and not left to ſtand above three quarters of an hour, 
to be hopped and boiled at diſcretion,---For double beer or 
ale, the two liquors reſulting from the two firſt maſhings, 
muſt be uſed as liquor for a third maſhing of freſh malt. 
For fine ale, the liquor thus brewed, is fucther prepared with 
moloſſes. | 
Inſtead of yeſt, ſome uſe caſtile ſoap, others flour and eggs, 
others an eſſential oil of barley ; others a quinteſſence of 
Wale others of wine, and others the ſal panariſtus. See 

 YEST. 
For the properties of the liquors thus brewed, ſee MALT 
tor. 

BRIBERY, in common law, is when a perſon in judici- 

al place takes a gift or reward of any perſon who has bu- 
ſineſs before him, for doing his office, or by colour of his 
office, except of the king only, unleſs it be meat and drink. 
See EXACTION. | 

BRICK, a kind of factitious ſtone, of a reddiſh colour, made 
of a fatty carth, formed into long ſquares, four inches in 
breadth, and eight or nine in length, by means of” a wooden, 
mould ; and then baked and burnt in a kiln, to ſerve for the 
uſes of building. See STONE, BUILDING, c. | 
Bricks appear to be of a very ancient ſtanding ;-the tower of 
Babel, and the walls of Babylon being built thereof; as ap- 

pears both from ſacred 3 and from the remains there- 
of {till ſaid to be in being. nder the firſt kings of Rome, 
They built with maſſive ſquared ſtones, which they learnt 
from the Tuſcans : towards the latter time of the republic, 
they began to uſe brick : borrowing the practice from the 
Greeks : and the greateſt, as well as the moſt durable build- 

ings of the ſucceeding emperors, as the Pantheon, &c. were 

built therewith.---In the time of Gallienus, the buildings were 
compoſed of a row of brick and row of ſoft gritty ſtone, al- 
ternately. After him, they laid alide the uſe of bricks, and re- 
ſumed flints. Sec MASONRV. | 
In the eaſt they baked their bricks in the ſun : the Romans 
uſed them crude, only leaving them to dry in the air along 
ſpace of time, viz. four, cr five years. 
The bricks uſed by the Greeks were principally of three 
kinds; the firſt called Sd wer, i. e. of two palms; the ſecond 
T«TpaJ wer, of four palms ; and the third @w[edwezr, of five 
palms.---T hey had other brich, jult half each of theſe, which 
they joined together to render their work more ſolid, as well 
as more agreeable to the eye, by the diverſity of figures and 
ſizes of the bricks. | 
Bricks, among us, acquire various names according to their 
forms, dimenſions, uſes, method of making, place, &c. The 


itcening of walls. Concave, or hollow bricks, on one fide flat, 
like a common brick, on the other hollowed : uſed for con- 
veying water under ground.---Cogging bricks, uſed for making 
the intended work, under the coping of walls built with great 
bricks.---Coping bricks, formed on purpoſe for coping of walls. 
Dutch, or Flemiſh bricks, uſed to pave yards and tables, 
and for ſoap-boilers vats, and ciſterns.---Cl:xkers, ſuch bricks 
as are glazed by the heat of the fire in making.---Feather- 

. edged bricks, like the common ſtatute bricks, only thinner 
on one edge than on the other, and uſed to pen up the 
brick pannels in-timber buildings.---Samel, or ſandal bricks, 
are ſuch as lie outmoſt in a kiln or clamp, and conſequently 
are ſoft and uſeleſs ; as not being thoroughly burnt.---Great 
- - -bri6ks, are thoſe which are twelve inches long, fix broad, and 
three thick: the weight of one being about fifteen pounds; 
ſo that 100 weigh 1 500, and 1000 of them .15000 pounds: 
their uſe is to build fence walls; together with,---Plaſter, 
or buttreſs bricks, which are of the ſame dimenſions with the 
great Britt, only they have a notch at one end, half the 
breadth of the -breck : their nſe is to bind the work at the 
pilaſters of fence-walls, whieh are built of great bricks.-- Pa- 
ving bricks, or zyles, are of ſeveral ;fizes in ſeveral countries | 


1e|BrICK-Wall.. 
principal are, - Copa bricks, of a circular form, uſed in Flex; 
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BRIDGE, an edifice either of tone or timber, 
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and places. See TyILE, andPavyement,.-- ; 
as are made in a place prepared on — 4 22 ſuch 
the building they are to be uſed in.---S$2atxte or er 
mom bricks, ought to be nine inches long, four and — har 
and two and half thick.---100 of theſe uſually wei toad 
55o pounds, and 1000, Coo pounds; about 407 —＋ — 
make a tonn weight. Theſe are commonly uſed in bet, 
cellars, hearths, ſinks, Se. Thirty or thirty-two, Ein 
meaſure will pave a yard ſquare, — 330 will pave a ſ 4 
of 100 foot laid flat; but if laid edge-ways, there * 
meer double the number. ; mult be 

baro, in his commentary on Vitruviu 
ther form of bricks, Vit ers! nr ones, —— — 
and only an inch and half thick. Theſe, he obſerves _ | 
have many conveniencies above others; as being more roy 
modious in the management, of leſs expence, and of * 
ſhew ; adding much beauty and ſtrength to the mura] 8 
where they fall gracefully into an indented work.---gi" W 
Wotton wonders they have never been taken into uſe, de⸗ 
ing recommended by ſo great an authority. So 
* 7 e earth whereof bricks are made, muſt not be ſ. 
which will render them both heavy and brittle ; nor muſt ; 
be too fat, which will make them crack in drying. They 
ſhould be made either in the ſpring, or autumnal ſeaſon : — 
when made, muſt be ſheltered from the ſun if it be too ho 
and yet be expoſed to the air to dry.---If they be ade 1 
— 3 they . to * covered with ſand; if in hot 
weather, with wet .- W hen 
are to be burnt. EO PORE * 
The burning of bricks is performed either in a kiln, or 4 
clamp.---In the former, the bricks being ſet in, and the kilu 
covered with pieces of bricks, they put in wood, to dry them 
with a gentle fire; and this they continue till they are pretty 
dry, which is known by the ſmoak's turning from a whitiſh 
dark, to a thin black ſmoak. They then ceaſe to put in 
wood, and proceed to burn with bruſh, furſe, ſtraw, heath, 
brake, or fern faggots ; having firſt damned up the mouth 
of the kiln with a inlog, i. e. pieces of hi piled upon one 
another, and cloſed with wet bric#-earth, inſtead of mortat: 
then they continue to put in more faggots, till the kiln and its 
arches look white, and the fire appear a-top of the kiln : 
upon which they flacken the fire for an hour, arid let all 
cool by degrees. This they continue to do, alternately heat- 
ing and lacking, till the ware be thoroughly burnt ; which 
is uſually effected in 48 hours. 
About London, they chiefly burn in clamps, built of the 
bricks themſelves, after the manner of arches or kilns ; with 
a vacancy between each brick's breadth, for the fire to play 
through : but with this difference, that inſtead of arching, 
they truſs or ſpan it over, by making the bricks proje& one 
over another, on both fides the place, for the wood and coals 
to lie in, till they meet. and are bounded by the bricks at the 
top, which cloſe all up. The place for the fuel is carried up 
ſtraight on both ſides, till about three foot high: then they 
fill it almoſt with wood, and over that lay a covering of 
ſea-coal ; and then over-ſpan the arch: but they ſtrew ſea- 
coal alſo over the clamp, betwixt all the rows of brich; 
laſtly; they kindle the wood, which gives fire to the coal: 
and when all is burnt out, they conclude the brick; ſuffici- 
ently burnt. 
Goldman obſerves, that bricks will have double the ſtrength, 
if, after one burning, they be ſteeped in water, and burnt 
afreſh. If the brici-earth be too fat, it muſt be tempered 
with ſand ; and that trodden out again, firſt by cattle, then 
men. Bricks made of common earth, melt, nay vitrify, by 
too much heat: for which reaſon, the kilns are made of 
ſtones that will themſelves calcine, that the vehemence of 
the fire may be broken by them: beſides which, they uſually 
place other bricks, made of an argillous earth, which wil 
melt, next the fire. | 

Warr. 


-BRICKS. £ Sec the articles FLEMISH. 


Bricks, is oil of olives, imbibed by the ſubſtance of 
bricks, and afterwards diſtilled from it.--- he pieces of brick 
being heated red-hot in live coals, are extingui ed in a trough 
half filled with oil of olives : being then ſeparated, and the 
brick, thus ſaturated with oil, grofily pounded, it is put in 3 
retort, and placed in a reverberatory furnace; and thus 1 
drawn an oil, which the. apothecaries call olenm de lateribn', 
and ſome chy miſts oi of the Philoſophers, 2 _— 4 
* | 
mours in the ſpleen, alſo againſt palſies, epilep —_— ſting of 
one, or more arches erected over a river, —_— the — 
for the conveniency of crofling, or paſſing over from one 
to the other. See RIVER, ARCH, Ur. 3 
A brid, e may be conſidered as a road over water. See K0AP. 
Janus is made, by ſome learned men, the firſt inventor 
bridges, as well as of ſhips, and crowns : their reaſon is, — 
in ſeveral ancient Greek, Sicilian, and Italian coins, there the 
reſented on one fide a Janus, with two faces, and on 
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other, a bridge, or a crown, or ſhip. : f 
The parts of 2 bridge are the peers, or legs, pile ; the _ 
the pavement, or Way over for cattle and Carriages z the 


on each fide for foot-paſſengers ; the ra or paris 


ban 
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1 e whole; and the butments or ends of the 
— inloſes th See PER, BuTMEnTg CT. - 
B 


pee ſort of edifices very difficult to execute, on ac- 


i enience of laying foundations, and wall- 
a "The earlieſt rules and 3 on 
ildi ige, are given by Leon Baptiſta Alberti, 
to the Nn 9 —— laid down by Palladio, 
7258 "tio, J. 3. c. 4. and Scammorri, J. 5. all of which are 
a 7 Red by M. Blondel, Core u Archit. P. 5.1. 1. p. 629. 
> The beſt of them are alſo given by Goldman, 'Ba#kay/t, 
fe. L 34. and Hawkſmoor, Hiſt. Lond. Bridg. p. 26 
15 11. Gantier has a piece expreſs on bridges, ancient and 
je * Trait. tes Ponts. Paris 1716. 129, | 
The conditions required in bridges are, that they be well-de- 
co 8 
-bridees are to be equal in number, that there 
— wg ——. middle, where commonly the current 
12 eſt. Their thickneſs is not to be leſs than a ſixth part 
5 the ſpan of the arch, nor more than a fourth. They are 
- monly guarded in front with an angular —_ or ſpur, 
pag" the force of the current; though this defence is 
ſometimes alſo turned ſemicircularly : in the ancient bridges, 
it is always a right angle ; which has the advantage of bong 
ſtronger and more durable than acute ones. The ſtrongel 
arches are thoſe whoſe ſweep is a whole ſemicircle.---For 
the rails, the height, ornaments, and the like, they are left to 


coorion. It is even complain'd; that no demonſtrative rea- 
— — of the — — ot the moſt eſſential 
of bridges e much of Which is ſtill left to the diſcretion 
Ffthe builder, to be regulated according to the circumſtances, 
delign, place, magnitude, c. of the deſigned edifice. M. 
Gantier wiſhes, that mathematical perſons would take the 
ſrudture and proportions of bridges into their conſideration, 
in order to bring things to more certainty, and preciſion 
tzunded on unvariable geometrical truth. Something o 
which kind has been attempted by M, de 1a Hire, in Mem. 
Aead. R. Scienc. an. 171 697 70. _ the Marquis de 'Hopi- 
in A. Erad. Lipſ. 1695. p. 56. 
The breadth of a 2 * to Baptiſta Alberti, ought 
to be the ſame as that of the highway which abuts on it: the 
breadth of the peers is to be one third or the aperture of the 
aches ; the ſtarlings to be one halt the breadth of the peers, 
and to riſe above the greateſt height to which the water ever 


mounts. : ; 
In the bridges of Avignon, St. Eſptit, and Lyons, there is 
this remarkable; that they are not ſtreight, eſpecially the two 
former, but bent, having an angle, whoſe convexity is turned 
towards the ſtream, to break the force thereof: the pont 
dt. Eſprit, Dr: Robinſon obſerves, is bowed in many places, 
making unequal angles, eſpecially in thoſe parts where the 
ſtream is ſtrongeſt. The great peer in the middle of London- 
935 as we are told, was intended to ſerve for a ſteadying 
to the whole machine, inſtead of making an angle, as in the 
above-mentioned bridges. * 
The famous bridge of Venice, called the Rialto, conſiſts but 
of a ſingle arch, and that a flat or low one; paſſing for a 
maſter-piece of art ; being built in 1591, on the deſign of 


ri 
unt of the 
ing under water. 


—_— — Ot rnd 


one half, and its height above the water only twenty-three 
feet, --Poulet alſo mentions a bridge, of a ſingle arch, in the 
Gor gate in Bothnia, much bolder than that of the Rialto 
x Venice, But thoſe are nothing to a bridge in China, built 
from one mountain to another, conſiſting of one ſingle arch 
7 cubits long, and 5oo cubits high, whence it it called the 

ug bridge : a figure of it is given in the Philoſephical Tranſ- 
en. Kircher alſo ſpeaks of a bridge in the ſame country, 


o ſecure. the peers of bridges, they ſometimes diminiſh the 
current of the river, either by lengthening its courſe, by mak- 
ug it more winding (a method ſometimes uſed by the ancients 
n rendering their rivers navigable) or by ſtopping the bottom 
of a 70 river, with rows of banks, ſtakes, or piles, which 
break the current. | | 


The peers of a bridge always diminiſh the bed of a river: ſup- 


poſe this diminution one fifth, it will follow, that in caſc of Fly; 


mmiodious, durable, and ſuitably decorated.---The|B 


Mooden- BR xs, called by the Latins, 


Michael Angelo: the ſpan of the arch is ninety- eight feet 


— perches long without any arch; ſupported only by 300 
as. | 


BRI 


coffer-dams, and the current to have its 


weng an the Sth 
ſide. See FounpaTION. Palladios's directions are, firſt, to 


make choice of that place in à river which has the! 
of water, and where the ground is even and firm, eſpecially 
rock or gravel ſtone; ſecondly, to avoid thoſe places where 
there are voragos, or whirlpools, and where the bottom is 
ſoft ſand or gravel, in regard ſuch matters are eaſily carried 
away by the violence of water, which in time alters the bed 
of a river, and ſaps the foundation of the peers : thirdly, to 
pitch on a ſtreight part of a river, ſince otherwiſe the turns 
and windings being worn away in time; the bridge is in dan- 
ger of being left inſulate ; beſides being liable to be choaked 
up with the filth, and other matters commonly gathered in 
the turns of rivers: Bb ec b | L 
RIDGES are either built of ſtone, or timber, according as there 


is a conveniency, or plenty of the one material or the other 
in the place. | | | 


eaſt depth 


Stone-BRIDGEs, are compoſed of peers, arches, and butments, 


made of hewn ſtone, ſometimes alſo intermixed with brick ; 
as, the bridge of Tholouſe, the plinths whereofare of ſtone, 
as alſo the quoins of the arches, and ſome bonding courſes, 


and copings ; but the reſt, as the arches, walls, and butments, 


of brick.- 
| es ſublicii; confiſt of 
beams and joiſts ſuſtained by punchions, well cramped and 
bound together. 
Sturmius has a diſſettation expreſs on the ſtructure ofa wooden - 
bridge : Diſp. de ponte Sublicio. Francof. 109. | 
Rxuſhen-BRIDGE, pont de jene, is made of large ſheaves of ruſties 
wing in matſhy — which — over with 
ards or planks. They ſerve for croſſing ground that is 
Pes h miry, or rotten. * 
The Romans had alſo a ſort of ſubitaneous bridges, made by 
the ſoldiers, of boats, or ſometimes of casks, leathern bottles 
or bags, or _ — — — __ up, and faſtened 
together, ed aſcogefre. Pitiſc. L. 2. 2. p. eq. 
voc. Pontet. Du Cange Glo. Lat. T. 1. p. — Vi ht 
plet gives the ſtructure of a portable & idge, 200 foot long, 
ealily taken aſunder and put together again, and whic 
forty men may carry.---V;4. Du Hamel Hiſt. Reg. Acad. Scien: 
J. 3. ſeck. 5. c. 4. p. 273. 
Frezier ſpeaks of a wonderful kind of bridge at Apurima in 
Lima, made of ropes, formed of the bark of a tree. Vd. 
Frez. Voyag. South-Sea, p. re 
Pendent or Hanging, called allo Philoſophical BR mos, are 
thoſe not ſupported either by poſts or pillars, but hang at 
large in the air, only ſuſtained at the two ends; or butments. 
---Inſtances of ſuch bridges are given by Palladio, and others. 
Vid. Vogels Modern. Bau-Kunſt. Tab. 26. ſeq, Wolf. L. 
Math. p. 277. voc. Brucke. Kirch. Mund. Subterr. I. 1. c. 


LA 

| Þr Wallis gives the deſign of a timber - lriagr, feventy foot 
long, without any pillars, which may be uſeful in ſome pla- 
ces Where pillars cannot conveniently be erected. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 163.-p. 714. Dr. Plot aſſures us, that there was formerly 
a large bridge over the caſtle-ditch at Tutbury in Staffordſhire 
made of pieces of timber none much above a yard long, an 
yet not ſupported underneath, either with pillars, or arch- 
work, or any other ſort of prop whatever:---/:d. Plot Nat: 
Hiſt. Stafford, c. 9. H. 88. p. 383. 

Draw-Bripce, Pons Subdu#arims, is ſuch a one as is made 
faſt only at one end, with hinges ; ſo that the other end may 
be lifted up; in which caſe the &r:age ſtands upright, to hinder 
the paſſage of a moat, or the like. 

There are others made to draw back, to hinder the paſſage, 
and to thruſt over again to afford a paſſage. And others, 
which open in the middle ; half of which turns away to one 
fide, and the other to the other; being joined again at plea- 
ſure : buttheſe have this inconvenience, that one half of them 
remains on the enemy's ſide. 
The Marquis de I'Hopital has given the conſtruction of a 
curve, in which a weight will always be a counter-balance 
to a draw-bridge ; which the younger Bernoulli has ſhewn - 
to be no other than the cycloid.---F4. AR. Ernd. Lipſ. an. 
1695. P. 56. , | | | ; Fre 
»2-BRIDGE, Pont volant, or Pons ductariut, an appellation 


cation, the bed muſt be ſunk or hollowed one fifth — 


fi 
lotin bread) _ 2 waters gain in depth what they have 


= the ſame, it will paſs 
e place where ſuch contraction is: all which conduces to 


away the foundation. The ſtream thus augmented in 

conlg 1 Will carry away flints and ſtones, which before it 

The fo "* See RIVER. | | — 

ber undations of bridges are to be laid at the ſeaſon of the 
When the waters are loweſt, as in autumn; and if the 

be rocky, hard grayel, or ſtony, the firſt 

per; On may be laid on the ſurface, without di ging dee- 

| ſay if the ſoil be ſoft ſand, or gravel, it will 

—— turn off the Water, 
m; at leaſt, if this 


and dig till you come at a firm 
cannot be done, part of the water 


that as the quantity of the water remains 


with greater velocity by one fifth in Nying- BRE, Pont volaut, more particularly denotes a bridge 


ſtones of the 


be neceſ-| 


iven to a bridge made of pontoons, leathern boats, hollow 
— casks, or the like, laid on a river, and covered with 
- planks for the paſſage of an army. 
compoſed of one or two boats joined together, by a ſort 
of flooring, and ſurrounded with a rail or balluſtrade ; hav- 
ing alſo one or more malts, to which is faſtened a cable, 
ſupported at proper diſtances by boats, and extended to an 
n ich the other end is faſtened, in the middle of 
the water. By which contrivance, the lvidge becomes move- 
able, like a pendulum, from one fide of the river to the other, 
without other help than the rudder. —Such-bridges ſometimes 
alſo conſiſt of two ſtories, for the quicker e of a great 
number of men; or that both infantry and cavalry may paſs 
at the ſame time.- -Da 9 


> 
carri 


d oft, and the reſt kept dry and piled; : that 
here you are to work is to be incloſed 


wich 


vil. 

Flying or Hloating-Bumox, is ordinarily made of two ſmall 
| * laid one over the other, in ſuch manner, as that the 
n 


. 


BRY 


| Uþpetthoſt fretches and runs out, by the help of ceftain cords 
running through 4 placed along the ſides of the under- 


bridge, which puſh it forwards till the end of it joins the place 
it is deſigned to be fixt on. . 

When theſe two bridges are ſtretched out at their full length, 
ſo that the two middle ends meet, they are not to be aboye 
four or five fathom long, becauſe if longer they will break. 
Their chief uſe is for ſurprizing out-works, or poſts that have 
but narrow moats. | | 

In the memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences, we find a 
new contrivance of a floating-bridge, which lays itſelf on the 
other ſide of the river. Lid. Hiſt. Acad. R. Screnc. an 1713. 


104. 
| $i 


RIDGE of Communication, is a bridge made over a river; by 
which two armies or forts, ſeparated by the river, have a free 
communication with one another. 


Bzipces of Boats, are either made of copper, or wooden boats 
faſtned with ſtakes, or anchors; and laid over with planks. 


See Bor. 6 
One of the moſt notable exploits of Julius Cæſar, was the 
expeditious making a bridge of boats over the Rhine: Mo- 


dern armies carry copper-boats,. called poxtoons, to be in readi- 


by ſide, till they reach a-crol3 the river, and pl 


neſs for the making bridges : ſeveral of theſe being joined ſide 
s laid over 
them, make all plain for the men to march on. See Pox- 
TOON. 


There are fine bridges of boats at Beauc#ve, and Rouen, 


P 


which riſe and fall with the water; yet that at Seville is 
faid to exceed them both. 


The mis of boats at Rouen, built in lieu of the ſtately] 


ſtone· bridge erected there by the Romans, is repreſented by a 
modern writer, as the wonder of the preſent age; it always 
floats; and riſes, and falls with the tide, or as land-waters 
fill the river; it is hear 300 yards long, and is paved with 
{tone jult as the ſtreets are : carriages with the greateſt bur- 
dens go over it with eaſe, and men and horſes with ſafety, 
though there are no rails on either hand. The boats are very 
firm, and well moored with ſtrong chains ; and the whole 
-_ looked to, and conſtantly repaired, though now very 
old. | 

RIDLE, of an horſe, is an aſſemblage of various members or 
parts; as the bz, or ſaffle ; the head-ſtall or leathers from the 
top of the head to the rings of the bit; the fillez, over the fore- 
head, and under the foretop ; throat-band, which buttons 
from the head-band under the throat; reins, the part held in 
the hand; xoſe-band, going through loops at the back of the 
head-ſtall, and buckled under the cheeks: to which add the 
trench, the cavezan, martingal, and chaſf-halter. See Bir, 


. Braxcn, c. 


IEF, BrEve, in common law, a writ whereby a man 
is ſummoned or attached to anſwer any action; or more large- 
ly, it is taken for a writing iſſued out of any of the king's 
courts of record at Weſtminſter, whereby ſomething is com- 


. manded to be done in order to juſtice, or the execution of the 
- King's command. See WRIT. 


Itis called brief, A bre viter intentionem proferentis ex- 
ponit; becauſe couched in a few plain words, without pre- 
amble, Cc. 


BRIEF is alſo uſed for a letter patent, granting a licence to a 


Apoſtolical BRIErs, denote letters which the pope diſpatches to 


ſubject, to make a collection for any public, or private loſs. 
rinces, and other magiſtrates, touching any public affair. 
hey are thus called, as being very conciſe, written on pa- 

per, without preface or preamble; by which they are diſtin- 


guiſhed from bulls, which are more ample, and always wrote] 


on parchment, and ſealed with lead or green wax; whereas 
briefs are ſealed with red wax, and with the ſeal of the fiſher- 
man, or St. Peter in a boat; a ſeal never applied but in th 
ope's preſence. See BULL, SEAL, Wax, G. 
The brief is headed with the name of the pope, apart; and 
commences with Dilecto filio ſalutem, & apoſtolicam bedictio- 
nem, &c. after which it proceeds directly to the matter in 
hand, without further preamble. 
Briefs are not ſubſcribed by the pope, nor with his name, 
but with that of his ſecretary. Pope Alexander VI. inſtituted 
a college of ſecretaries for briefs; ſince which time, they have 
been made much longer and more ample than before. See 
BREVIATOR. 6 
Formerly briefs were only diſpatched about affairs of juſtice; 


but now they are likewiſe uſed in matters of benefices, ex- 


BRIGADES®, in the military art, a 


pectative graces, and diſpenſations. | 
| party or diviſion of 2 
body of ſoldiers, whether horſe or foot, under the command 


bf a brigadier. See BRIGADIER- 


The word is French; ſome derive it from the Latin giga, a 
brigue, or ſecret intrigue : Du Cange fetches it from brigunu, 
ain ill-diſciplined ſolker, who ſcoum the country, and plun- 
ders it of every thing, without waiting for the enemy; 
as the armies of Arabs, Tartate, 6c. The origin of &ri- 
gand is again, deduced from brigendine a fort of armour 


uſed in the army raiſed by the Pariſians, a wap captivity 
of their king John in England, noterious for robberies. 
ry See Ba NDIS. | . PT 
There are two ſorts of brigades, according to the French way 
of accounting: 10. A brigade of an army, Which is a body of 


BRO 


batcalions..— an ur "DR = 
inte 1 ades; four of orſe, — Fry 2 Uivigeg 
20. 9s troop of guards, br is u this pur 


- or of Major of « Broad. TC 
rj be eter pit a me 
does in an See MaJor. fv. +. ROO ee 


BRIGADIER General, an officer dat commands » brigut 


forme: 


of horfe or foot in an army. See BIA Dr. 

The brigadier is an officer of importance; being the nen 
ordet below a major-general; ot, in the French army * 
marſnhal de camp. See © GENERAL, and $ 
BRIGADIER. : _ 


BRIGANDINE, a coat of mail; a kind of anc; 
fenfive armour, conſiſting of thin jointed "ps — 
— and eaſy to the body. See Cor of mail. Pines 

_ — * haber gran; and others with brian; 

a low long veſſel. See ERGEON, and BRIAN 
IIS — 2 _— light, flat, open vellel, with 

oes with fails and oars, and is either for ghting or g 

Ting chaſe. . See Vinint. - gag 

It has uſually twelve or fifteen bmches oh a fide for the 

rowers, à man and an oar to each bench. Brigamiger we 

principally uſed by Corfairs, all the hands aboard being 
foldiers, and each having his musket ready under his oar. 

BRILLIANT diamonds, See Diamonp. 

BRIM STONE. See the article Sul px. 

Hlower of BRiMSTONE. See the article FLoweR. 

BRINE. . See the article SALT. 

are the whole laſt rank of 


BRINGERS-UP, in à battalion, 
or the hindmoſt man in every file. Sre Fnz. 


FFICER, 


men in it 

BROCADE, in commerce, à ſort of ſtuff, or cloth of gold, 
ſilver, or ſilk, raiſed and enriched with flowers, foliages, or 
other figures, according to the fancy of the manufacturer. 
Formerly, the term was reſtrained to cloths wove either 
wholly of gold, both woof and warp, or uf ſilver, or of both 
together : but by _— it came likewiſe to paſs for ſuch a 
had filk intermixed, to fill ap, and terminate the flowers of 

old and ſilver. 8 

t preſent, any ſtuff of ſilk, fatin, or even ſimple taffery, 
when wrought, and enriched with flowers, Sc. obtains the 
denomination of $rocade. 

BROKEN »xmbers. See NUMBERs, and FRacTtIONS. 

BROKERS, are of three kinds; exchange-brokers, ſtock bro 
tert, and pawn-brokers. 

Exchange-BROKER, are a fort of negotiators, who contrive, 
make and conclude bargains between merchants and tradeſ- 
men, in matters of money or merchandize, for which the 
have a fee, or premium. See EXCHANGE. 

Theſe, in our old law-books, are called broggers, and in 
Scotland, broccarii; i. e. according to Skene, mediators or 
interceſſors in any contract, c. See PROXINETA. 
They make it their buſineſs to know the alteration of the 
courſe of exchange, to inform merchants how it goes, 
and to notify to thoſe who have money to receive or pay 
beyond ſea, who are proper perſons for negotiating the ei- 
change with; and when the matter is accompliſhed, that 
is, when the money is paid, they have for brokage two flil- 
lings per 100 pounds ſterling. 
In France, till the middle of the ſeventeeth century, their 
exchauge-brokers were called courtrers de change; but by an 
arret of council in 1639, the name was changed for that 
more creditable one of agents de change, banque, & finance: 
and in the beginning of the eighteenth century, to render the 
* {till more honourable, the title of king's connſellors was 
added. See AGENT. 
At Grand Cairo, and ſeveral places of theLeyant, the Arabs 
who do the office of exchange-brokers, are called confalt; the 
manner of whoſe negotiating with the European merchants 
has ſomething in it ſo very 500 — that we have t 
it to a diſtinct article. See LONSUL. 
The exchange-brokers at Amſterdam, called mad:laers, 5 of 
two kinds; the one like the Engliſh, called fwors 6 - * 
becauſe of the oath they take before the 'burgomaiſters; * 
others negotiate without any commiſſion, and are | 
watkino brokers. = The firſt are in number 395; ee 4 
are Chriſtians, and 20 Jews , the others are near double 
number: ſo that in Amſterdam there are near 1000 1 we 
brokers. — The difference between the two conſiſts all wat 
that the books and 22 * e — of dif 
as evidence in the courts 0 ice; WI 4 
pute, the latter are diſowned, and wer bargain difan 
The fee of theſwotn cb g of Armnfterdom, 3 fre. 
by two regulations, of 1613, and 1623, with — — 
ters ofexc to eighteen ſols for 100 livres one if by the 
florins; 5. e. thee ſols for reo florins; payable, gut 


drawer, and Ralf by-the petſen Who the money. 
cuſtom has made conſiderable alterations herein. lo 
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' BRO 


airs 3 Cited by a fort of Brokers, w 
in 2 . The manner of ma- 
zo their markets is very fingular : after che brokers hav 


launch | 

* wards a conclufion 
— The buyer and ſeller's broker, 

the right hand, which they cover with their- coat, 

becher the finger ſtretched out, ſtands for fix 3 bent, fo 


tre; the tip of the finger for one; 
7 


Dillings, and pence by their hands. I | 

m 85 5 — HVeberu appear as 9014 and com 

poſed, as if there 1 — Levy g 

Snek-BROKER are e e 8 ſha# 

the — dock ef a company of corporation. See COMPANY 
SUBSCRIPTION, AGENT, Ce. N 


OKERS, 
ee e necefitous people upon pledges, for the melt part on 


a kind of broeber bod Nor is the euſtom modern 
mentions n letter vf Ooſroes; king of Per 


d 10 bay and fell ſhates in] the empire: and che like was given by che & 


to the preſent 


e perſons who keep ſhops aud let ou mo- 
are pe fumil. Tres uren Tins, Meviur, Sega, 
BROTHERS Girmas, Frater German. Set 


from profane authors: Cicero; in bis Pbzlypdkb, Vi. 47 f 
„ Tonia was both wife and ſiſter of Mark — bo ir 
_ | the was daughter of his brother G. Antonius.” And as to 


1 


calls the Horatii and Curutii, nber; becanlt they were p 
—— _ COUSIN, Ge. | FT Al 12 gl 
Mong us, it is cuſtomary for to give me title bror her 
each other; the unction in corona 2 eſteemed en 
: Menander 


letter fra, to the emperor 
uſtinian, beginning dus; 'Coftors: king of kings, r. to 
nperor Ju en iy Ire a. Talk wa mY * 
Kings now alſo pive the ſame appellutton to the ele ers of 
0 of Prance 
eſent king of Sardinia, whitle only ke of Savoy. 
In the civil law, brothers, fratres, in- Me plural, ſometimes 
comprehentls fiſters 3 us Lucin- * Tisis . 28 35 D. de 
1.35. D. de pactis. 
Chi. 


couſins, german Tullus Hoſtilius, m Dioxyſius Halicarnaſſeus, 


ious conditions. 6 - | 
. more properly called paun- tale, or talley*men, BROTHER, is more particularly uſed to denote the relation 
ſometimes friperers. 6 17 | detween menks of the ſume convent. B&e Monk, and 
In the. cities of Italy, there ate companies eſtabliſhed dy au-“ FRATERNITY. : f 2 24% Gt Cr! 
thority, for the letting out money on pawns; called t, In which fenſe they firy; Mother Zachary, brother Banaven- 
„ piety : an honour title, like that of charitable corpora- ture, We, Im Engim we more uſually A Friar Zachary, 
ton, but little ö inſtitutions; Wwaſmuch as the] Ye. from the French word frere, brother. See Fram. 
loan is not gratis. See MOUNT. | ; | This appellation is borrowed from the primitive Ohriftians 
In ſome parts of Italy, they have likewiſe mon? piery of ano- Who all called each ether $r0rbers : but it is principally uſed 
ther kind, wherein they only receive ready mo „id return] for ſuch of the religions as ate not priefts; thoſe or- 
it again with intereſt at ſo much per annum. — At Bologna they] ders are ney with the title of farbert, pures, 
have ſeveral ſuch mount; Which are diſtinguiſhed into rant, Peres; whereas teſt are only imply brothers. Nee Fa- 
and perpetual: the intereſt of che former is only four per cent. THER. TE eee i LT | | 
in the latter, ſeven. | . io! The monks of St. Dominic, are particularly called preuc ng 
BRONCHIA®, in anatomy, the little tubes into which the 1. erorbers/ or, fas 4 wedicants: thoſe of St. Francis, miror 
trachea is branched, at its entrance into the lungs 3 and] brothers; thoſe of C ty, Erorant brothers, &c. See Mmoss, 
which are diſtributed through every part thereof, ſerving for]  Dowmreans, Ce. YM D* „ 
the conveyance of the air in reſpiration. 22 EN Dorens. See the article LAT. N | 
* The word is Greek, Begſy1a, where it fignifies the ſume n the military orders, the knights are alſd called brothers. 
See Txacnta, Lund, and RagikaTion. ---In the order of Malta, there is a particular claſs, called ſer- 
The lronchia conſiſt of cartilages like the trachea ; only here] vi brothers; conſiſting of ſuch us carinot give proof of their 
the cartilages are perfectly circular, without any membra-} nobility. In Latin they are denominated fret center. See 
nous hard part: they are joined together by the membranes] MALTA. | | 
- that inveſt them, and are capable of being ſhot our length-[BrRoTHtrs oy adoption. See the article Apopriox. 
wile in inſpiration; and of being drawn into each other thers, 


expiration. 4 ff] frazres conſamg uinei: and thoſe ho are only deſcended from 
BRONCHIAL. artery, is an artery of the lungs, which ariſes} the ſame mother, fratret uterini. See UrERNRE, Sr. 
from the deſcending trunk of the aorta, or intercoſtals ; and] BxRoTRtks of the roſy-croſs. See Rosicxuctaw, 
- embracing the trachea, purſues the courſe of the bronchia, Sworn BROTHERS, es conjurati. See FRATRES. 
accompanying all rhe branches thereof through their wholeſ BROTHERHOOD. See theaticle FRATERNITY. 
progrels. See Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. I. 5. 29. BROWN 8 See the article Sue AR. | PP... 
BRONCHIAL vein ariſes from the intercoſtals, or the azygos BROWNIS TS, a religious ſect, which ſprung out of the 


Two bro who have only the fame father, are called 


accompanies the artery, and divides mto the 
branches with it. * | * 
The artery brings blood to the bronchia, for the nutrition 
thereof, and of the veſicles of the lungs : and the vein carries 
it off again to the cava, where it ſoon terminates. | 
The bronchial artery is ſometimes ſingle; but more frequently 
double; ſometimes triple See ARTERY, VEIN, Ce. 
BRONCHOCELES, a pendent tumour, or poke, with a large 
. roand neck, mn on the bronchial part of the trachea, very! 
frequent in the Alps. | ee 
The word is Greek, formed from Pegſy0c, bronchus, windpipe z 
and xnxn, fwelling. x 
[CHOTOMY®, in chirargery, the operation of cut- 
ting into the windpipe, to prevent &:. in a ſqui- 
g: See Quinzy, Ce 
The word comes from the Greek Besſyoe, windpipe; and 
N epic Alſo L is thas 'perforined! 
„ea allo Laryngoso us ed— 
The body of the patient being prepared an inciſion is made 
between the third and fourth annuli, or rings of the Wperg 
teria, an inch below the bottom of the larynx; the ski 


e number off puri 
le 


tans, towards the cloſe of the ſixteenth century; their 
ader, Robert Brown, a young divine of Rutlandſhire. 
The occaſion of their on was not any fault they found 
with the faith, but only with the diſcipline and form of go- 
vernment of the other churches in England. They equally 
—— corruption on the epiſcopal form; and on that of the 
Presbyterians, by conſiſtories, claſſes, and fynods: nor would 
they join with any other reformed church; becauſe they 
were not aſſured of the fanQiry and ration of the mem- 
bers that compoſed it; on account of the toleration of ſin- 
ners, with whom they maintained it an impiety to com- 
municate. They condemned the ſolemn celebration of 
marriages in the church; maintaining that matrimony be- 
ing a | wages contract, the confirmation thereof ought to 
come from 
children to be baptized of ſuch as were not members of the 
church, or of ſuch as did not take firfficient care of thoſe 
baptized before. They rejected all forms of prayer; and 
held that the lord's Prayer was not to be recited as a prayer; 
being only given for arule or model, hereon all our prayers 
are to be formed. See SEPARATIST, NON-CONFORMIST, Se. 


and meguments divided and the muſcles removed; a filverfBRUARIA, rurbaria. See the article TURBARY. 
_ tube is applied, and the cauſe of the diſeaſe removed; and BRUMALIA“, or BROMALIA, a feaſt of Bacchus, cele- 


the wound heated; nouriſhing cliſters being 7 in the 
— So i deglutition be icable. See LARYN- 


80 | | 
MING, or BaRAMNe of a ſhip, the burning off the 

_ he has contracted on her fides, with ſtraw, reeds, broom, 
Ca e like, when ſhe is on acareen,or on the ground. See 
Orc. ; | OY IRSELSTE 
N Fuer“, a term of retution between two male 


8 Sas TY, Ofc, | | 
Dale Voffius derive ute from 'pect7ne, for p. 
Fenn Properly fignifies a perſon hv Gas wy bs oe 
Bom Gly 1 — in Greek, ſignifying «ell, and opere 
of the foe who have A 


1 


hich thoſe of tl 


ä to almoſt 


coulitis german,” Se This we ien, net on!) 
paffages in the dd teſbtatent, but alſe 


Saucen, ſprung from the ſume father-or mother, or both] 


related in e eehateral tne, us Uncles, and ny other 


brated among the ancient Romans, during the ſpace of chir- 
ty days; commencing on the 'twenty fourth of November, 
and ending the twenty Hxthof December. See FrAsr. 
»The word comes from Sruma, the day of the winter ſol- 
© Rtice ; in regard of the time when the fealt was held: though 
do others derive it from brumu:, or bromius, names of Bacchus. 
The $ramalia were inſtituted hy Romulus, who uſed during 
this time to entertainthefenate. - iet f 
NON, «a medicinal root, anciently much uſed as 2 
powerful purgative, eſpecially of ſeroſites; but now chiefly 
retained as a uterine detergent; it which quality it enters 
the compoſſtion of an officinel water denominated from it 
—ͤ * generally peſcribed againſt hyſteric diſorders. 
ee WATER x Nl vv 


M. Boutduc fbund, bya chemical analyſis, that 6ryouy conſiſts 
only of ſaline pri „withoutanyreſim: 01 c rafers 
from awmchoump, which, in other reſpects, it much reſembles. 
He adds, that ſt has more virtue taken in tub chan in 
& - which ig Common to jthis, with moſt 


other' purgatives, Sec PorCuDIVE. | | 
BUBBLES: BoLiz, in phyſics, lite round drops or 5 


the civil magiſtrate. They would not allow any 


1 

- 4 " 

1 
. 
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E163 of any fluid filled with air, and formed either on its ſurface 
upon the addition of more of the fluid, as in raining ; or in its 
ſubſtance; upon a vigorous inteſtine commotion of its parts 
See DRops, WATER, RAIN, &c. |; 

Bubbles are dilatable or compreſſible, i: e, take up more 
leſs toom, as the included air is more or leſs heated, or more 
or leſs preſſed from Without; and are round, becauſe the in- 
cluded aura acts equably from within all around. Their coat 
or cover is formed of the minute partie les of the fluid, re- 
tained either by the velocity of the air, or by the brisk at- 
traction between thoſe minute parts and the air. See Alx, c. 
It is theſe little ballet, riſing up from fluids, or hanging on 
their ſurface, which form the white ſcum a-top; and it is 


' theſe ſame bubbles which form the ſteam or vapour flying up] 


from liquors in boiling, &c. the manner of which ſee under 
Bo1LING, VAPOUR, Oc. ; 
BUBBLE, in commerce, is a cant-name, lately given to a ſort 
of projects, for the raiſing of money on imagiyary groumds; 
very frequent in the year 1720,-21. See COMPANY. __ 
The pretended deſign of theſe undertakings, was to raiſe a 
ſtock, for the retrieving, ſetting on foot, or c 
promiſing and uſeful branch of trade, manufacture, machi- 
nery, or the like. In order to which, propoſals were given 
out, ſhewing the advantages of the deſign, and inviting per- 
ſons into it. The ſum neceſſary to carry on the affair, toge- 
ther with the profits expected from it, were divided into a 
certain number of ſhares, or ſubſcriptions, to be purchaſed by 
perſons diſpoſed to adventure therein.- The real deſign, in 
ſome, was to raiſe a ſum for the private advantage of the 
rojectors; to be laid out by them in Sonth-ſea ſtock, c. 
in hopes, by the riſe thereof, to be able to refund the ſubſcri- 
bers money, with profit to themſelves. In others, the deſign 
was abſolutely to defraud the adventurers of their ſubſcrip- 
tion-money, Without any view to reſtitution. | 
There was a third kind ſomewhat different: the projectots o 
theſe, to proceed the more ſecurely, propoſed to have books 
opened, and ſubſciptions taken at ſome time to come; and 
in the mean time took money, by way of premium, to en- 
title perſons to be admitted ſubſcribers, as ſoon as the affair 
ſhould be ripe for dividing into ſhares. Several thouſand ſhares 


were, thus, very frequently beſpoke in one day; and premi-|BU 


ums, from one ſhilling to ſome pounds, paid thereupon, to 
the profits of the projectors. See SUBSCRIPTION. 
The number of bubbles, and their qualities, were very extra- 
ordinary: ſome of them too authoriſed by patents; and in o- 
thers, the projectors and their proprietors formed into corpo- 
xations.; ſome for fiſheries, ſome tor inſurances, ſome for the 
digging of mines, c. Poſterity, doubtleſs, will be ſurprized 
to hear of Bubbles for cleaning the ſtreets, others for furnifh- 
ing ſhoes, others for ſtockings, others for phytic, others for 


the maintenance of baſtard children, others for the buying] 


bad titles, others for the lending of money, &c. 
BUBBLING-Waters. See the article WATER. 
 BUBO*, in medicine and ſurgery, denotes a tumour, ſome- 
times inflammatory, and ſometimes ſcirrhous, gathering 
chiefly in the glands of the inguen, or groin. See I UMOUR. 
The word comes from the Greek gor, inguen ; the uſual 
place of ſuch tumours, _ 
There are two kinds of hb, the one called benign, or mild, 
the other malignant. — Malignant babes are divided into peſt:- 
lential and venereal : the former ariſe in peſtilential fevers, 
Sc. The latter are the product of impure embraces ; and fre- 
quently the forerunner of the pox.— When a bb is encom- 
paſſed with a circle of ſeveral colours, it is a ſign it is peſti- 
lential, and generally mortal. 
BUBONOCELE*, a tumour in the groin ; occaſioned by the 
deſcent either of the epiploon, or the inteſtines, through the 
perforation of the muſculus obliquus deſcendens. See Epi- 
PLOON, INTESTINES, Cc. | 
The word comes from the Greek gu, inguen, and xnan, 


rumour. 
The bubonocele is the ſame with what is otherwiſe alſo called 
ramex and hernia inguinalis, See HERNIA. | 

It is a ſpecies of rupture; though chirurgeons call it an #- 
complete one ; and is common to women as well as men. 
BUCCALES Glandulæ, are ſmall glands diſperſed over the 
inner ſide of the cheeks and lips, which ſeparate a ſpittle 
uſeful in maſtication, and digeſtion. See GLAND, and 
MovTn. 
BUCCANEERS, or BucAxEERS, a term frequent in the 
Weſt-Indies, properly uſed for a kind of ſavages, who pre- 
pare their meat on a grate, .or hurdle made of Brazil wood, 
placed in the ſmoak, at a good height from the fire, and cal- 
led buccan. | | 


Whence alſo the little lodges raiſed for the preparation off the Venetians in the ceremony of eſpouſing the ſea, pe 
their food are called baccars; and the action of dreſſing it, each Aſcenſion-day with much pomp. 


buccaning. Hz, | | 
Meat buc caned is ſaid to have an excellent taſte, the vermil 
colour of a roſe, and a charming ſmell ; all which it retains 
many months. Oexmelin, from whom we have this, adds, 
that the neighbouring people ſend their ſick hither, that by 
eating their 6xccaned meat Hor may be recovered. 
The origin of the word is re the 
who uſing to cut their priſoners of war in pieces, and lay them 


ing on ſome] BUCCELLARII“, Bu Ee, an order of ſoldi 


erred to the Caribbee Indians, 


i. e. roaſtiug and ſmoaking together: hence ot be 
—_ ther name 2 1 with this — 
at the tormer did to men, th id to animals cane 
in hunting | | 5 ele did to | $ caught 
e Spaniards, Savary tells/ us, call the bac in the: 
territories gas, that is, Eillers, and — 1. their 
2 — Engliſh _ — cow-killers.. een 
e oxccaxeers are of two diſtinct profeſſions; 
hunt bulls for their skins the other beaſts for they Ne only 
The art of buccaning, Oexmelin deſcribes thus 3 the beaſſ be. 
ing flead, and the bones ſtripped out, is cut into pieces of the 
length of the arm, and falted, and the next day laid on th 
luccan; which conſiſts of twenty or thirty bars laid acroſs 
half a foot from each other: under this they raiſe a thick 
ſmoak, _ the skin and bones of the bealt to heighten; 
This is found valtly better than any fimple fewel; in r * 
the volatile ſalts of thoſe. parts, are by this means — - 
cated to the fleſh, and give it ſuch a reliſh, as that after ali 


tle of this buccanin e niceſt palate will eat it wi 
ther preparation. wa | P 111 eat it Without fu. 


A Seesen 


Lr under the 
Greek emperors, appointed to arid, 
muniton-bre oo 5 appo guard and diſtribute the am- 

| word is formed from 32 i 

12 145 eee ug 
e buccellarit are alſo Called, in reſpect of their cou 4. 
logrect, or helenogalate, q. d. Greeks 0 ia: be 
mary andi ni. 5 oy me 0 GUS: nen, 
Authors are much divided as to the office, and quality of the 
buccellari : ſome give the denomination to paraſites in the 
courts of princes and great men, maintained at their table 
and expences. In reality, among the Viſigoths, baccellarizs 
was a general name for all clients or vaſlals, who lived x 
the expence of their jords. Spelman rather ſuppoſes them 
to anſwer to what among us are called texants by military ſervice. 
--- Others repreſent the buccellarii as ſtationary ſoldiers in the 
2 who, when the emperor commanded, marched 
ore and. behind him as his body-guard.--- According to o- 
thers, they were men whom the emperors employed in put- 
ting av to death ſecretly. 
INA“, an ancient military, or rather muſical inſuu- 
ment, uſed in war; eſpecially for proclaming the watches 
of the night, and giving notice to the ſoldiery when they 
were to mount, and when quit the guard. 

The word comes from bzcc@, mouth, icon, I a, 
cauſe played on by the mouth : others ſu it from 
the Greek «zen, or Buxary,which ſignifies the ſame, formed 

from Bus, bullock, and cane, I fing, becauſe anciently made 
of bullocks horns ; others from the Hebrew bu, a tr 
Varro will have it to have been originally formed by ans» 
matopceia, from bon, Bou, alluding to the ſound it gives. 0- 
thers, with more probability, derive it from buccinum, the 
name of a ſhell-fiſh, 

The buccina is uſually conſidered as a ſpecies of tuba or 
trumpet; from which however in propriety it appears to have 
dittered, not only in reſpect of figure, which in the tubawss 
ſtreight, and in the buccina recurve or crooked, but in ſound; 
that of the Buccina being ſharper, and audible to a greater dr 
ſtance than the trumpet found. See TRUMPET. * 
The baccina approached neareſt to the cornu, or horn: orig 
nally the two ſeem to have been the ſame; though in after 
times a difference aroſe; the name buccinum being reſtrained 
to the leſſer ſorts; and the cornu to the larger. Some alſo 
take the buccina to have been leſs crooked than the cornu. 
which made a full ſemicircle. 
Varro aſſures, that the bzccine were alſo called cermna, horns; 
becauſe originally made of the horns of cattle, as is ſtill done 
among ſome people. Servius intimates, as if they were it 
firſt made with goats horns ; and accordingly in ſcripture, 
the like inſtruments uſed both in war, and in the temple, 
are called rams-horns, leren jobel, and ſopheroth haijobelim, ot 
buccine of rams. See HORN. 
BUCCINATOR, in anatomy, a muſcle on each ſide the 
ſace, common to the lips and cheeks ; making the inner ſub- 
ſtance of the latter.--- Its fibres run from the proceſſus coroum 
of the lower jaw, to the angle of the mouth, and adhere i 
the upper part of the gums of both jaws : through its 
paſs the upper ductus ſalivales. By this is contraQedthec:” 
vity of the mouth, and the meatthruſt forward to the teeth 
maſtication. ſwelled, 
It has its name from bucciva, trumpet ; becauſe, when Were, 
it enlarges Ty cheeks, as in blowing a trumpet, Ses 24. 
0s. 


Anat. 1. . 10. 5 
BUCE AUR che name of a large ſtate-veſſel, uſed 


Ks FT IF. 


* The word comes from the Greek, gur laue 
| Bs, a particle of augmentation, uſed 
greatneſs and A 1 centaur. 
rut, . of Aneas's veſſels in Virgil : 
from bucen/aurus, for ducentaurus, ® ward 
boon a veſſel capable of holding 200 men. a . 
p. Juſtiniani, gives a very preciſe deſcription of the — 7 
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on hurdles with fire underueath, which they called buccaning; 
x 


| and adds, that its origin js carried up as high as the JC [1 


BUF 2 _: 7 | 
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1311; though others trace it higher, to. the l 


or 
Ci 13 * 9 — olemnly tried j dhe ax found guilty, and the and the reſt acqu t- 
mak 


2 —_ i — 
epu e as - 

m. 2 * — eration _ the the popes nt dae — As the whole —— was — — 

time 4ons him i in ſheltering him in their city, hen he had] the wards baffoons and l one drehend nes pplisd te all 

had ut of his own, granted them ſeveral privileges ; | A — — —— eien by 
We vreſent = the doge af a gold ring, which is che B JA (TA 79 e © 

— of tht yearly 2 be arr Pore &RY, in our lows, agua the cin oc ſodomy. $ee 
to the ſea See — | ws Sir Edward Goke define e * — — . ele conirs 2 
EI: | * oy bee vel. per e * N 
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_ — e of . weapon, ch boa 
y a head or mouth 


an 
prominent thereon. 
era Achilles is deſcribed ia Home. tnat of Eneas 


"RB 
Is 


— 2 4 
in Vugil, that of Hercules in ; Ajax's backer was| wh 8 
with ſeven bulls hides... . — 3th 12 ene 
gield fucceeded the uſe of the keller: yet. the Spani- | 55 2 of the | ry all * 


See SHIELD- 
Beckers on medals, — either uſed to An public vows, | "ri, an 
render aden the Gods far the laſtyy of 9 prunes; or that he is is eenee, at dev — 


— the defender and r of his people. — Theſe [4 END u bn whoſe plan is. ſquare, its pple 


The 

us (till retain the fword and dslr, in their night walks. | a. | 
y > Ro 2 N byte, .of lanes: 
1 — ann; the weather, ot L. 


larl „and were hung at al- ſides equal, and the parts Wick y n eH r. 
0 See Vow, and VoriveE-- - -. Irregular Buupexe, is 1 on the oni, whoſe dan is 
; ICS*, Paſtorals; 4 kind of poems relating to ſhep-| not contained within equal or parallel * either by the ) 
flocks. | Sce-PASTORAL: | nature of its ſituation, or the artificeof the bar/der ;,,and-whaſe 
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* and. zoaer, rides, 1 have not any juſt re lation to one am. i the elevation. 
. bubuixs, | Inſulated BULLDING, — 2 is not ps, goings, or 
Contiguous. to any o at is en eompaſſed w tests, or 
— * the moſt 9 of all the kinds of po- fans openFuareorke likes Se Pau eee , 
and is to have had its origin in Sicily, amidſt | 4 ByilDixs is ſaid to be engaged, When it is ncompnſſed with 
e of me. ds; and to have deen] others, and has no front towards any ſtroet or public , 
0 ec their . nor any communication without, but by a back paſſag e. 
became an he | A Interred, ot Sun Buume, is that whoſe area is below 
nes, and th the New . the adjacent ſty cet, court, or garden, Sc. and whaſe lowelt 
— courſes of ſtone are hidden. * 1 4 
elibien conſiders three kinds of buildin; Er in.architedture, viz: 
_ ſacred buildings; 1 — — and 
dau churches, and See TEMPLE, .. Faulir 
on ION ——— 
am „uin arc es, a 
pero pe but this appears Ul tion. 22 wy 


a pay, wad” c Ot pri uate buildings, as palic _ 
BUDS, among gardentiers, denote the 1e | pr elding p * es 
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Nach, of 4 ich ſee under their proper ; 
Sc. reputed preferable. to all other leſs tender parts. | URCH, AMPRITHEATRE, ©. 


SALLET. Such are aſhen keys. dang and the Bumbme is alſo uſed for we inoract of coptruingo rail” 


like. int an edifice. In. which camprehends, as well the 
Ati? BITTY He oe expences, as the oe raps yr mee deſign 
the firſt year; ſo call _ RD. the] thereof, See ARCHITECTURE. 
r | In bun . are three things chiefly i in View, vie. _— 
JUDGE. See the article Bovcas.. - : | * mneſs, and de light. — To sttain theſe ends 
BUFET, in banding. See the article Buaurs r. 4 Woman A whole Ry an ge 
gel in commerce, a ſort of leather from the alen | feat or ſummiom and the work or: fradfare. . 


of the buffalo, or wild bull, a beaſt reſembling an ox, but 4 5 of a Buri, either that of the Whole is 10 
and bigger; having large thick horns, ſhort black hair, | be conſidered, or that af its parts. As to the firſt, regard is 
a very ſmall head; common. enough in the Levant, per- to be had to the quality, temperature, and | of the 


ticularly about $mmyrng, IR ; Where, as well air; the conveniency af water, fuel, carriage, &c. and the 
en frequently tamed, and wrought as we do} . roſþeQ. 


neſs of the. 
th aſs the ie doms, ſtudies, libraries, 
The an ol the o * — 0 rohe — 225 
der of ſhamumy, or chamois, makes what we call baf-chixe ; | 
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BU C 


tles of any fluid filled with air, and formed either on its ſurface] 
upon the addition of more of the fluid, as in raining; orin its 

ſubſtance, upon a vigorous inteſtine commotion of its parts, 

See DRors, WATER, RAIN, &c. 

Bubbles are dilatable or compreſſible, i. e, take up more or 


leſs toom, as the included air is more or leſs heated, or more 
or leſs preſſed from Without; and are round, becauſe the in- 
cluded aura acts equably from within all around. Their coat 
or cover is formed of the minute partieles of the fluid, re- 
tained either by the velocity of the air, or by the brisk at- 


traction between thoſe minute parts and the air. See AtR, &c. 


It is theſe little b»bbles, riſing up from fluids, or hanging on 
their ſurface, which form the white ſcum a-top; and it is 


theſe ſame bubbles which form the ſteam or vapour flying up 


from liquors in 1 Sc. the manner of which ſee under 
Bo1LING, V APOUR, Oc. 


BUBBLE, in commerce, is a cant-name, lately given to a ſort 


BUBBLI 


of projects, for the raiſing of money on imagiyary grounds; 
very frequent in the year 1720,,-21. See COMPANY. _ 

The pretended deſign of theſe undertakings, was to raiſe a 
ftock, for the retrieving, ſetting on foot, or carrying on ſome 
promiſing and uſeful branch of trade, manufacture, machi- 
nery, or the like. In order to which, propoſals were given 
out, ſhewing the advantages of the deſign, and inviting per- 
ſons into it. The ſum neceſſary to carry on the affair, toge- 


ther with the profits expected from it, were divided into a 


certain number of ſhares, or ſubſcriptions, to be purchaſed by 
perſons diſpoſed to adventure therein... The real deſign, in 
ſome, was to raiſe a ſum for the private advantage of the 
rojectors; to be laid out by them in Sonth-ſea ſtock, c. 
in hopes, by the riſe thereof, to be able to refund the ſubſcri- 
bers money, With profit to themſelves. In others, the deſign 
was abſolutely to defraud the adventurers of their ſubſcrip- 
tion-money, without any view to reſtitution. | 
There was a third kind ſomewhat different: the projectots of 
theſe, to proceed the more ſecurely, propoſed to have books 
opened, and ſubſciptions taken at ſome time to come; and 
in the mean time took money, by way of premium, to en- 


title perſons to be admitted ſubſcribers, as ſoon as the affair| 


ſhould be ripe for dividing into ſhares. Several thouſand ſhares 
were, thus, very frequently beſpoke in one day ; and premi- 
ums, trom one — ſome pounds, paid thereupon, to 
the profits of the projectors. See SUBSCRIPTION. 

The number of babes, and their qualities, were very extra- 
ordinary: ſome of them too authoriſed by patents; and in o- 
thers, the projectors and their proprietors formed into corpo- 
rations: ſome for fiſheries, ſome tor inſurances, ſome for the 
digging of mines, c. Poſterity, doubtleſs, will be ſurprized 
to hear of bubbles for cleaning the ſtreets, others for furnifh- 
ing ſhoes, others for ſtockings, others for phyſic, others for 
the maintenance of baſtard children, others for the buying 
bad titles, others for the lending of money, c. 

NG-Waters. See the article WATER. 


BUBO *, in medicine and ſurgery, denotes a tumonr, ſome- 


times inflammatory, and ſometimes ſcirrhous, gathering 
chiefly in the glands of the inguen, or groin. See T UMoUR. 
The word comes from the Greek g Ce, inguen ;; the uſual 
place of ſuch tumours, 
There are two kinds of Bub, the one called benign, or mild, 
the other mal;gnant.— Malignant bxbo's are divided into peſti- 
lential and venereal : the former ariſe in peſtilential fevers, 
c. The latter are the product of impure embraces ; and fre- 
quently the forerunner of the pox.— When a b is encom- 
paſſed with a circle of ſeveral colours, it is a ſign it is peſti- 
lential, and generally mortal. 


BUBONOCELE*, a tumour in the groin; occaſioned by the 


deſcent either of the epiploon, or the inteſtines, through the 
perforation of the muſculus obliquus deſcendens. See Epi- 
PLOON, INTESTINES, & c. 

*The word comes from the Greek BuCoy, inguer, and xnany 

Fumour. 

The bubonocele is the ſame with what is otherwiſe alſo called 
ramex and hernia inguinalis, See HERNIA. 
It is a ſpecies of rupture; though chirurgeons call it an ix- 
complete one; and is common to women as well as men. 


BUCCALES Glandulæ, are ſmall glands diſperſed over the 


inner ſide of the checks and lips, which ſeparate a ſpittle 
uſeful in maſtication, and digeſtion. See GLAND, and 
MovTn. 


. BUCCANEERS, or BUCANEERS, a term frequent in the 


Weſt-Indies, properly uſed for a kind of ſavages, who pre- 
pare their meat on a grate, .or hurdle made of Brazil wood, 
placed in the ſmoak, at a good height from the fire, and cal- 
led buccan. 

Whence alſo the little lodges raiſed for the preparation of 
their food are called baccans; and the action of dreſſing it, 
buccaning. | 

Meat bxccaxed is ſaid to have an excellent taſte, the vermil 
colour of a roſe, and a charming ſmell ; all which it retains 
many months. Oexmelin, from whom we have this, adds, 
that the neighbouring people ſend their ſick hither, that by 
eating their bxccaned meat they may be recovered, — _ 
The origin of the word is referred to the Caribbee Indians, 


who uſing to cut their priſoners of war in pieces, and lay them 
on hurdles with fire underneath, which they called buccaning; 
K 


. 


* 


i. e. gry © and ſmoaking together: hence our 
t 


BUCCELLARII*, Bu, an order of ſoldi 


BUC 


took both their name and their cuſtom; with thi lee 
that what the former did to me di ir al dener, 
in huning: n, theſe did to auimals caught 
e Spaniards, Savary tells/ us, call the by un 
territories mazadores, that is, Gillers, and masters, f, in the 
7 — Engliſh _— cow-killers.. , ih; lr. 
e ouccaxeers are of two diſtin profeſſions : | 
hunt bulls for their skins; the other beafts for that, ae only 
The art of buccaning, Oexmelin deſcribes thus; the bealt be. 
ing flead, and the bones ſtripped out, is cut into Pieces of 
length of the arm, and ſalted, and the next day laid on 2 
buccan; which conſiſts of twenty or thirty bars laid — 
half a foot from each other: under this they raiſe a thick 
ſmoak, adding the skin and bones of the beaſt to heighten 1 
This is foun * better than any ſimple fewel; 5 r : 
the volatile ſalts of thoſe parts, are by this means comm — 
cated to the fleſh, and give it ſuch a reliſh, as that after oh 


tle of this bxccaning, the niceſt palate will eat it wi 
ther preparation. & P it Without fu 


f nder th 
Greek emperors, appointed to rides 2 
munition-bread. 770 Jy and diſtribute the am- 
. 45 ogy from buccellus, a kind of loaf, or cake of 
The buccellarii are alſo called, in reſpect of their 


7 


coun K 
leræci, or helenogalate, q. d. Greeks of Galatia: — 
mary andiui. 

Authors are much divided as to the office, and quality of the 
buccellarii: ſome give the denomination to paraſites in the 
courts of princes and great men, maintained at their table 
and expences. In reality, among the Viſigoths, 8accellarizs 
was a general name for all clients or vaſlals, who lived at 
the expence of their lords. Spelman rather luppoles them 
to anſwer to what among us are called tenants by military ſervice. 
--- Others repreſent the buccellarii as {tationary ſoldiers in the 
provinces, Who, when the emperor commanded, marched 
before and. behind him as his body-guard.--- According to 0- 
thers, they were men whom the emperors employed in put- 


ting perſons to death ſecretly. 
BUC i 


NA“, an ancient military, or rather muſical inſtru- 
ment, uſed in war; eſpecially for proclaming the watches 
of the night, and giving notice to the ſoldiery when they 
were to mount, and when quit the guard. 

The word comes from &ucca, mouth, and cane, I be- 
cauſe played on by the mouth : others ſuppoſe it from 
the Greek gut,], or guxayn, which ſignifies the ſame, formed 
from Be, bullock, and cane, I ſing, becauſe anciently made 
of bullocks horns ; others from the Hebrew bu4, a trumpet, 
Varro will have it to have been originally formed by nd» 
matopceia, from bon, bow, alluding to the — it gives. 0- 
thers, with more probability, derive it from buccinum, the 
name of a ſhell-fiſh, 

The buccina is uſuaily conſidered as a ſpecies of tuba or 
trumpet; from which however in propriety it appears to have 
dittered, not only in reſpect of figure, which in the tubawss 
ſtreight, and in the buccixa recurve or crooked, but in ſound; 
that of the Zxcciza being ſharper, and audible to a greater dir 
ſtance than the trumpet found. See TRUMPET. up 
The bxccina approached neareſt to the cornu, or horn: origi» 
nally the two ſeem to have been the ſame; though in atter- 
times a difference aroſe; the name bucciuum being reſtrained 
to the leſler ſorts; and the cornu to the larger. Some allo 
take the buccina to have been leſs crooked than the corn. 
which made a full ſemicircle. 


Varro aſſures, that the bzccine were alſo called carnna, horns; 


becauſe originally made of the horns of cattle, as is {till done 
among ſome people. Servius intimates, as if they were 2 
firſt made with goats horns ; and accordingly in ſcripture, 
the like inſtruments uſed both in war, and in the temple, 
are called rams-horns, keren-jobel, and ſopheroth haijobelim, ot 
buccine of rams. See HORN. 


BUCCINATOR, in anatomy, a muſcle on each fide the 


ſace, common to the lips and cheeks ; making the inner ſ 
ſtance of the latter. Its fibres run from the proceſſus corons 
of the lower jaw, to the angle of the mouth, and * 
the upper part of the gums of both jaws: through its mi 
paſs the upper ductus ſalivales. By this is contraedthecr 
vity of the mouth, and the meat thruſt forward to the reeth 
maſtication. , | | relied, 
It has its name from baccixa, trumpet ; becauſe, when ver 
it enlarges the cheeks, as in blowing a trumpet, Ses 2. 


Anat. L. . I. #. 10. 
BUCEN TAUR: the name of a large ſtate· veſſel, uſed bi 


the Venetians in the ceremony of eſpouſing the ſea, perfor 
each Aſcenſion-day with much pomp. See SEA- of 
* The word comes from the Greek, BSuxev|avess 3 compoſed 
382, a particle of augmentation, uſed to denote an __ 
greatneſs ; and xe e, centaur. Juſtiniani adds m_ 
etymologies : the firſt from bis, and taurus, or rather _ 
rus, the name of one of ZEneas's veſſels in Virgil: the ot 
from Bucen/aurus, for ducentaurus, à ward forged to 
| a veſſel capable of holding 200 men. k 
P. Juſtiniani, Lives a very preciſe deſcription of the bucentam 


and adds, that its origin is carried up as high as the years 
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See the article HUNTING» » 
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BUFF, in commerce, afo 
of the buffalo, or wild 

and bigger; 
and a very ſmall head; 


the Engliſh, 
tinople, Smyrna, and along the coats of Africa. 
The skins of elks, oxen, and other like animals, | 
{ in oil, and prepared after the ſame- manner as that of the 
baffalo, are likewiſe denominated ba; and uſed for the fame 


manufattories 


— whter 


n to thoſe wha appeared on the Roman theatre: with 
l es blown up; that receiving blaws thereon, they 


BUF 


ers trace it higher, to the your 1177, 
rederic Barbarola came to Venice, to 
the republic and the popes; which 
eration of the 1ervices ſtate 
ſheltering him in their. city, when. he had 
granted them ſeveral privileges ; 
of a gold ring, Which is the 
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uſed by the an- 


eir bodies from the blows of their _ 
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or middle point of this 
illes is deſcribed in Homer, taat of Eneas 
Hercules in Heſiod: Ajax's buckler Was 


uſe of the huebler: yet the Spani- 


arc either uſed to fignity public ewe, 

for the ſafety of a prince; or that he is 

fender and protector of his people. Theſe 

called vative backers, and were hung at al- 
E- 

a kind of poems relating to ſhep- 

from the Greek, 8c, and Ren, cilan, 


cattle 1 and i, bab alas, 


the moſt ancient of all the kinds of po- 
ſed to have had its origin in Sicily, anidſt 
the ſhepherds; and to have been 
and dleneſs: by degrees, their rural gallan- 
and became an art. The 
the beauties of nature, Al 
were their principal ſubjeQs. oſ- 
neocritus, were the moſt agreeable among 
Eero, and IDYLLION. 
hat Theocritus's ſtile is ſometimes alittle 
thors attribute the invention of bacolic 


ocks, 


is appears all fiction. . 


eners, denote the firſt t 
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and the plea-| 


and others to Bacalias, 
of moſt ſallet- 
d preferable to all other leſs tender parts. | 
h are aſhen keys, broom buds, and. the B 


for a weaned calf of 
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and ſolemniy tried; the ax found guilty, and the reſt acqu t- 


ted. This ſacrifice wat up in the 
lowing years: the prieit fled, as the firſt ; and the ax was cm- 
demned. As the whole ceremony was perfectly burleſque, 
the words baff eon and baffeonries have been ſince applied to all 
. mummeries and farces: this hiſtory is related by 
iginus. nl ade e e 44+ by 
MOU, by, in our law, ſigniſi es the crime of ſodomy. Sce 
Y. | 57, no 4 + 4s Wi — Dien 

Sir Edward Coke defines baggery, curnalis cepula contre na- 
ram, 5 bee vel per —— 2 by a man's 
or womans coupling with a brute bean) vel ſaxanm, by a 
man's having to do with a man, er a woman wich a wo- 
of clexg y: in 
common law. 


Bagger) is uſually excepted out of a: I pardon... Lhe 

pra ice js. ſaid to have been introduced into England by the 
mbards ; by whom it is uſually ſapyoſed to havebecyber- 

. - rowed from the Bawgrert, or Bulgar 


a 1 7 it 
T he herefy of the Bulgarians was anciently alte cs 
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ned lege 
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BUIEDING, a fabzic, or place ereQed by att, of None, of 
timber, either for ſhelter trom the weather, or tor (equity, 
nance, ot devarian. ty e N bot bole 
Reg | hoſe plan is ſquare, its aphoſite 


ſame manner the tol- 


FAY 


man.— Each of which is felony; without benefit 
ancient times, ſuch offenders were buratby the 
a 


BuiL DING, id that w 
ides equal, and the parts. diſpoſed with fruumerry. 
Irregular Builbxe, is that, on the contrary, whoſe plan is 
not contained within equal or parallel lines, either by the 
nature of its ſituation, or the artifice of the haider; and whoſe 
ts have not any juſt relation to oneanather in the elevation. 
Inſalated BULLDING, is that which is not attached, joined, or 
- contiguous to any other; but is encompaſſed with: ſtteets, or 

ſome open ſquare, or the like; as St. Paul's, the Monumem,&c. 
A BU1LDiX6 is ſaid to be engaged, When it is encompaſſed with 
others, and has no front towards any ſtreet or public place, 
nor any communication without, but by a back. paſſag e. 

Au Interred, ot Fun BUILDING, is that whoſe area is below 
the adjacent ſtreet, court, or garden, Wc. and whoſe loweſt 
courſes of ſtone are hidden. | n 0 
Felibien conſiders three kinds of buildings in architecture, wiz: 
ſacred buildings ; as the temples and groves of the ancients, and 
out churches, and chappels. See TEMPLE, Ws. Pauulir 
haildings ; as baſilics, or courts of juſtice, tombs, theatres; 
amphitheatres, uriumphal arches, gates, bridges, aqueduds, 

; Each of ic Or private buildings, as palaces, and houſes. 

ac 


— 


h of which fee under their proper beads, BASsILTCA, 
HURCH, AMPHITHEATRE, Se. EY 
VILDING is alſo uſed for the art or act of conſtructing, or raiſ- 
ing an edifice. ln which ſenſe it comprehends, as well the 
expences, as the invention and exccution of the deſign 


fene, becaute the 


horns are then in the 


BUDGE. See the article Bovcus. 


ding. See the article Buaurzr. 
rt of leather p 


It is alſo uſed far waiſt-belts 


leather,” makes a very conſiderable article 


rench, and Dutch commerce, at Conſtan 


France, there are a good number of conſiderabl 


N, a groll, or mimic, whodivertsthe public by his | 
„and follies. See: Musz, PANTOMIME, R-| 


Salmeſus, derives. wa Word from baff; 


from the skin 
bull, a beaſt reſembling an ox, but 
having large thick horns, ſhort black hair, 
common. enough in the Levant, par- 
ticularly about Smyrna, and Conſtantinople ; where, as well 
i in Italy, it is frequently tamed, and wrought as we do 
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The skin of the buffalo being dreſſed in oil, after the man- 
ner of hammy, or chamois, makes what we call bine; 
acciently much uſed among the military men, for a kind 
coats or doublets ; and ſtill retained by ſome of our grenadiers, 
u well as the French gend armery, on account of its exceed- 
ng thickneſs and firmneſs. 


of 


when Fe 


employed in the preparation of ſuch skins; 
— at Corbeil, Paris, and Rouen: their firſt eſta- 

tis owing to the Sieur Jabac, a native of Cologne. 
manner of preparation ſee under the article SKAMNY.. - 
FEI. See tbe article BRAUFET. 


thereof. See ARCHITECTURE. 


In away there are three things chiefly in view, vis. canvc- 
niency, firmneſs, and delight. — To attain theſe ends, Sir 


H Wotton conſiders the whole ſuhj ect under two heads 
wh ſeat or Situation; and the work or: frudfure. * 
For the Kituation of a BullDixe, either that, of the whole is to 
be conſidered, or that of its parts. As to the firſt; regard. is 
to be had to the quality, temperature, and. ſalubrity of the 
air; the conveniency of water, fuel, carriage, &c. and the 
Nr roſpect. * W 
or the ſecond, the chief rooms, ſtudies, libraries, Sc. are to 
lie towards the eaſt; affi ces that require heat, as kitchens, diſ- 
tillaries, brew-houſcs, Sc. to the fouth : thoſe: that require a 
cool freſh air, as cellars, / panties, ganaries, Sc. to the 
north: as alſo galleries for ing, muſeums, c. which re- 
_ gquire a ſteady light. — He adds, that the ancient Greeks and 
Komang, generally fituated the front of their houſes to the 
ſouth: but that modern Italians vary from this: rule. 
Indeed, in this matter, regard muſt ſtill be had to the couu- 
try; each being obliged to provide againſt its reſpective incon- 
veniencies: ſo 2 115 wr in Egypt, might 1 A 
good cellar in England — tuation being fixed on, the 
next thing to be conſidered is the | l 
Vert or Structure of the BULÞING, under which come firſt 
the. principsl parts, then the acceſſories, at arnaments.— To 
the principals, firſt, the materials: then the form, or 


The Materials. of 4 BUILDING,. are either ſhane, ar marble, 
free: ſtone, CE for 3 or 9. — 25 
. preſs, cedar, for poſts pillars: of upright: uſe; © r 
— 4 ſu and for joi and connexion. See 
S Tong, Baick,. Tuer, oF ü 
For the | or diſpaption: of, a Bui, it muſt either be 

ar mixed. he ſimple forms are either cirealar or an- 

: and the circulas ones either compleat, as juſt ſpheres ; 
or, deficient, aa was. 25 
ineular form is very commodious, of the greateſt 


e 


- 


2 the greater noiſe, and ſet the people a laughing. | The br — — 2 _ 
terable- hodiginus. make gin ef haf cory. more ve- | city of any ; ſtrong, durable the reſt, and verybeau- 
7 wy 4 wager nar 2 2 in Amica, by K.] tiful * but den its Sonny: 2 8 chargeable; 

; — > on occaſion of a prieſt, call bon: who after | much room is loſt in tha bending of the walls, when. it comes 
heinz ſaeriticed the. firſt bullock 7 altar of ta be divided; beſides an i diſtribution. of light, exceptiram 


2 


guardian of the city, fled -baſtilyaw: 


. —. 


the centre: 06 the roaf; on theſe ions it was that the 


reaſon; leaving the ax-ancother i ments on the | ancients only uſed the cirenlar fonm in and amphiſthea- 
8 he-he. lapped, or. ever. foundafterwards. | Wes, Which needed no can Jnitzon.— Out fam har the 
Vor. 1, ments were hereupon delivered up to the judges, | 4 flame 


 BUI 


ſame inconveniencies, without the ſame conveniences ; being 


of leſs capacity. See PANTHEON, ROTONDO, Ce. | 
For angular figures, Sir Henry Wotton obſerves, that bzi/4- 
ing neither loves many, nor few angles: the triangle, v. gr. 
is condemned above all others, as wanting capacity and firm- 
neſs; as, alſo, becauſe irreſolvable into any other regular fi- 
re in the inward partitions, beſides its own.---For figures 
of five, ſix, ſeven, or more angles, they are fitter for fortifica- 
tions than civil Suildingt. here is, indeed, a celebrated 
building of Yo at Caprarola, in form of a pentagon ; 
but the archite& had prodigious difficulties to grapple with, in 
diſpoſing the lights, and ſaving the vacuities. Such * 
then, ſeem rather for curioſity than conveniency : and for 
this reaſon, rectangles are pitched on, as being a medium be- 
tween the two extremes. But again, whether the rectangle 
is to be a juſt ſquare or an oblong, is diſputed ? Sir Hen- 
ry Wotton prefers the latter, provided the length do not ex- 
ceed the breadth by above one third. 
Mixed figures, partly circular and partly angular, may be 
judged of from the rules of the ſimple ones ; only they have 
this particular defeft, that they offend againſt uniformity, 
Indeed 2 and variety may ſeem to be oppoſite to 
each other: but Si 
ciled ; and for an inſtance, mentions the ſtructure of the hu- 
man body where both meet.-- Thus much for the firſt grand 
diviſion, vx. the whole of a — oy 
The parts of a BUILDING, Baptiſta Alberti compriſes under 
five heads; viz. the foundation, walls, apertures, compartition, 


and cover. 


For the foundation, to examine its firmneſs, Vitruvius orders 
the ground to be dug up; an apparent folidity not to be truſ- 
ted to, unleſs the whole mould cut through be found ſolid : 
he does not indeed limit the depth of the digging ; Palladio 
limits it to a fixth part of the height of the burlding this Sir 
Henry Wotton calls the gatural foundation, whereon is to 
ſtand the ſubſtrudion, or ground-work, to ſupport the walls, 
which he calls the artificial foundation : this then is to be le- 
vel; its loweſt ledge, or row of ſtone only, cloſe laid with 
mortar, and the broader the better ; atthe leaſt, twice as broad 
as the wall: laſtly, ſome add, that the materials below ſhould 
be laid juſt as they grew in the quarry ; as ſuppoling them to 
have the greateſt ſtrength in their natural poſture. 
. enforces this, by obſerving, that the breaking or yielding of a 
' one in this part, but the breadth of the back ofa knife, will 
make a cleft of above half a foot in the fabric above.--- 
For pallification, or piling the ground-plot, ſo much com- 
mended by Vitruvius, we ſay nothing; that being required 
only in a moiſt marſhy ground, which ſhould never be cho- 
fen : nor perhaps are there any inſtances of this kind, where 
it was not neceſſity that drove them to it. See Fouxpa- 
TION, c. | | 
For the walls, they are either entire and continued, or inter- 
mitted ; and the intermiſſions are either columns or pilaſters. 
Entire, or continued walls, are variouſly diſtinguiſhed ; by 
ſonie according to the quality of the materials, as they are 
either ſtone, brick, c. others only conſider the poſition of 
the materials ; as when brick, or ſquare ſtones are laid in 
their lengths, with ſides and heads together, or their points 
conjoined, like a network, &c. See Ma$SoNRy. 

The great laws of muring, are, that the walls ſtand en- 
dicular to the ground-work : the right angle being the cauſe 
of all ſtability : that the maſſieſt and heavieſt materials be 
loweſt, as fitter to bear than be born; that the work dimi- 
niſh in thickneſs, as it riſes : both for eaſe of weight and ex- 
- pence : that certain courſes, or * of more ſtrength than 
the reſt, be interlaid, like bones, to ſuſtain the fabric from to- 
tal ruin, if the under parts chance to decay: and laſtly, that 
the angles be firmly bound; theſe being the nerves of the 
whole fabric, and commonly fortified, by the Ital fans, on each 
fide the corners, even in brick buildings. with ſquared ſtones ; 
which add both beauty and ſtrength. See WALL. 

The intermiſſions, as before obſerved, are either columns or 
pilalters ; whereof there are five orders, viz, Txſcan, Doric, 
Tonic, Corinthian, Compoſite ; each of which ſee diltin&ly con- 
fidered under its reſpedive head, T'uscan, Doric, c. See 
alſo COLUMN, PILASTER, ORDER, E9c. | 
Columns and pilaſters are frequently, both for beauty and 


majelty, formed archwiſe; the doctrine of which ſee under 


ARCH. | 
For the apertures, they are either doors, windows, ſtair- 
caſes, chimneys, or conduits for the ſuillage, Sc. which ſee 
under their heads, Door, WI dx Dow, Sc. Only with re- 
gard to the laſt, it may be obſerved, that art ſhould imitate 
nature in theſe ignoble conveyances, and ſeparate them from 
. ſight, where a running water is wanting, into the moſt re- 
mote, loweſt, and thickeſt part of the foundation; with ſe- 
cret vents, paſſing up through the walls, like tunnels to the 
open air; which the Italians all commend for the diſcharge 
of noiſome vapours. See SEWERS, Cc. ; 
For the compartition, or diſtribution of the ground plot into 
apartments, Ee. Sir H. Wotton lays down theſe prelimina- 
ries: that the architect never fix his fancy on a paper - draught, 
ko exactly ſoever ſet off in perſpective; much leſs on a mere 


rH. Wotton obſerves, they may be recon-| 


e Lormel 


plan, without a model, or type of the whole ſtructure, and 


| 


BUT 


every part thereof, in paſthoatd or wood; that thi 3 
bon — 3 as poſſible, to prevent the — — 
impoſed on; and that the bigger this better. 
ee PLAN, Desiex, Mover, 2 gonna. = 
general views, vj; 


In the — itſclf, there are two 
neſs, and uſefulneſꝭ of the diitribution, for rooms or 


the gracefu 
office and entertainment; as far as the capacity thereof 
7 


the nature of the country will allow. The gracetulneſs — 


conſiſt in a double analogy, or correſpondency; firtt 
the parts and the whole, whereby — fabric — 
large partitions, entrances, doors, columns, and in brief ul 
the members large : the ſecond, between the parts themſelyes 
with regard to length, breadth,” and height. The ancient 
determined the length of their rooms, that were to be ob- 
longs, by double their breadth; and the height by half their 
breadth and length added together. When the room wasto 
be preciſely ſquare, they made the height halt as much more 
as the breadth : which rules, the moderus take occaſion to 
diſpenſe with; ſometimes ſquaring the breadth, and maki 
the diagonal thereof the meaſure of the height; and ſome. 
times more. This deviating from the rules of the ancient 
is aſſcribed to M. Angelo. 
The ſecond conſideration in the compartition, is the uſefu]- 
»eſs ; Which conſiſts in the having a ſufficient number of room; 
Fall kinds, with their proper communications, and without 
diſtraction. Here the chief difficulty will lie inthe lights and 
{tair-caſes : the ancients were pretty eaſy on both thole heads 
Having generally two cloiſtered open courts, one for the wo. 
mens ſide, the other for the men: thus the reception ot light 
into the body of the building was eaſy; which among us mult 
be ſupplied, either by the open form of the bilding, or by 
gracetul refuges or breaks, by terraſſing a ſtory in danger 
of darkneſs, and by abajours, or sky-lights.---For calting thc 
ſtair-caſes, it may be obſerved, that the Italians frequenely 
diſtribute the kitchen, bake-houſe, buttery, c. under ground, 
next above the foundation, and ſometimes level with the floor 
of the cellar ; railing the firſt aſcent into the houſe tifteen 
feet or more : which, beſides the removing of annoyances 
out of the fight, and gaining ſo much room above, does, by 
elevating the front, add a majeſty to the whole. Indeed, Sir 
H. Wotton obſerves, that in England the natural hoſpitality 
thereof, will not allow the buttery to be ſo far out et ſight; 
beſides, that a more luminous kitchen, and a ſhorter diltancc 
between that and the dining-room, are required, than that 
compartition will well bear. | 
In the diſtribution of lodging- rooms, it is a popular and an- 
cient fault, eſpecially among the Italians, to caſt the partiti- 
ons ſo, as when the doors are all open, a man may ſee through 
the whole houſe ; grounded on the ambition of ſhewing a 
ſtranger all the furniture at once : an mtolerable hardſhip on 
all the chambers, except the inmoſt, where none can arrive 
but through all the reſt, unleſs the walls be extreme thick 
for ſecret paſſages: nor will this ſerve the turn, without at 
leaſt three doors to each chamber; a thing inexcuſable, ei- 
cept in hot countries : beſides its being a weakening to the 
building, and the neceſſity it occaſions of making as many com- 
mon great rooms as there are ſtories, which devours a great 
deal of room, better employed in places of retreat; and muſt 
likewiſe be dark, as running through the middle of the houle. 
In the compartition, the archire& will have occaſion for tre- 
quent ſhifts ; through which his own ſagacity, more than 25 
rules, muſt conduct him. Thus he will be frequently put 


to (truggle with ſcarcity of ground; ſometimes to damn one 


: 


to have more inclining pentices than others. 


room for the benefit of the reſt, as to hide a buttery under a 
ſtair-caſe, c. at other times, tv make thoſe the moſt beau 
tiful which are moſt in ſight ; and to leave the relt, hxea 
ainter, in the ſhadow, c. 

For the covering of the building: this is the laſt in the eren. 
tion, but the firſt in the intention : for who would bxild, bu: 
to ſhelter ? In the covering, or roof, there are two careſs 
to be avoided, the making it too heavy or too light: the fir 
will preſs too much on the under- work; the latter has _ 
ſecret inconvenience ; for the cover is not only a _ 
fence, but a band or ligature to the whole buildrng ; and there 
requires a reaſonable weight. Indeed, of the two ny 
a houſe top-heavy is the worſt. Care is likewiſe to 


ken, the preſſure be equal op each fide _; and Palladio wiſhes, 


i | . alls, 
that the whole burden might not be laid on the outward W 
but that the inner likewiſe bear their ſhare.— The —_— - 
very curious in the proportion and gracefulneſs * = 
or {lopeneſs of the roof; dividing the whole breac = 
nine parts, whereof two ſerve for the heighr of the pe 

or ridge from the loweſt : but in this point, __—_ tes 
had to the quality of the region : for, as Fane — 
thoſe climates which fear the falling of 2 by 2 
Roo. c. ; . 
Thus much for the principal or eſſential parts of a building. 


For the acceſſories, or ornaments, they axe fetched from paint 


i i ded in the 
ing and ſculpture. The chief things to be regar 
firſt, are, hes mo room have too much, which will occaſion 2 


. . ieces 
ſurfeit; except in galleries, or the like: that the beſt pier 


| : 1 
be placed where there are the fewelt lights: rooms WI 4 
veral windows are enemies to painters, not can any page 
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nun BUL 


in perfection, unleſs illumined, like nature, with al / ite, attended with-ainting, and coldneſs of the extrerhi- 
2 licht: that in the diſpoſition regard be had to the poſ-] ties. See HUNGER. , . | | 5 
le lig inter in working, which is the moſt natural for The word is Greek; Baru or Buatitor, formed of Bus, 
tient has . 


cure of the pa ox, and aus, h as importing that th 
ox, and A14c0;, hunger 3 as importing thar 'the 


ture of the ſpectator; and that they be accommodated | | 

the intentions of the room they are uſed in. See 9 aero — of 2 — 4 os as —_ term it, ſufficient to 
For ſculpture, it muſt be obſerved, _ be not wo undant ; _ 4 3rd, bpm fe were would be better 8 8 
aſpecially at the firſt approach of a hing, or at t 8 Re, — 2 7 — ity, : * — 0 5 — ining | 
where 1 Doric ornament is much' preferable _ — ian}. ls and 1 32 ng oy . 
one: that the niches, ir they contain figures 7 white _ d - mx 33 7 — 3 5 _ qo 2 
de not coloured in their concavity too — , on rather 3 1 * * ich 1 pr 7 75 * wed <4. 
iagky; the fight being diſpleaſed with 1 2 e 3 A — OTE 
from one extreme to another. — 7 — — prures <-wh K r on ey lay geen ona 8 oy, 
advantage of — _ FA In the Philoſophical tranfactions, we have an account of a 
placing of tigures alott, t 1 q to the head of the figure, is] bperſon affected with a bulimy, inſomuch that he would eat up 
cauſe, the viſual ray extenge = which will of — an ordinary leg of veal at a common meat; and feed on ſow- 
longer than that reaching —— n e thiltles, Se. cured by giving up ſeverat worms of rhe length 
make that part Appear _ 8 * & 4 evi forwards. and thickneſs of a tobacco-pipe. nod . 
i erect potfure, it mult be mace 10 2 his reſapination BULK f Ship, denotes her whole eottent in the hold fot 
M. le Clerc, however, will not allow of this reſupination, ſtowage of goods. See Snip, and Horn, oo eb 
dat will have every part in its juſt perpendicular. See SCULP- , v. 


TURE, and STATUE. 


Breaking BULK. See the article BREAK 


, / / "ONE" THT 7" 0 


7, indge of « BUILDING, Sir H. Wotton lays down the fol- 3% HEADs, are partitions made acrofs a hip; with boards:of 
95 


as rules That before fixing any judgment, a perſon 
Dad of its age; fince, if apparent decays be found to 


exceed the proportion of time, it may be concluded, with-J 


farther inquilition, either that the ſituation is naught, or 
red re 4 workmanſhip too flight. If it be found to 
hear its years well, let him run back, from the ornaments 


nes Which ſtrike the eye firſt, to the more eſſential] 
1 till he be able to form a concluſion that the work 


timber, whereby one part is divided from another. The 

Bull. bead afore, is the partition between the fore-caſtle; and 
ratings in the head, and in which are the chaſe- ports. See 
ab. Ship, fig. 2. n. 11. 24. 48, 85. 99. 30. 102.115. : 


BULL“, in eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes an inſtrument! diſ- 


patched out of the Roman chancery, ſealed with lead; an- 
ſwering to the edicts, letters patents, and proviſions, of ſecu- 
lar princes. h | | 


* The word Bull is derived from Bulle, a ſeal; and that from 


*  commodious, firm, and delightful; the three conditions, bells, x drop, or bubble 3 or, according to others,” from che 
u 2 good building, laid down at firſt, and agreed on by al! f z. ' the Celti 

i n * author eſteems the moſt ſcientifical way N . — according to Pezron, from the Celtic 

| judging. Re ks bull i ird ki i ript, 

{ - b ſes another ; viz. by paſſing a running exami- The bull is the third kind of apoſtolical reſcript, and the moſt 


on over the whole edifice, compared to the ſtructure of a 
well-made man: as: whether the walls ſtand upright on a 


clean footing and foundation ; whether the building be of al 


beautiful ſtature ; whether, for the breadth, it appear well 
burniſhed ; whether the principal entrance be on the middle 
line of the front, or face; like our mouths; the windows, 
5 out eyes, ſet in equal number and diſtance on both ſides; 
the offices, like the veins, uſefully diſtributed, &&'c. 

Vitruvius gives a third method of judging : ſumming up the 
whole art under theſe fix heads: ordination, or ſettling the 
model and ſcale of the work; diſpeſition, the uſt expreſſion 
of the firſt deſign thereof; (which two, Sir H. Wotton 


thinks he might have ſpared, as belonging rather to the arti- 


ticer than the cenſurer : ) exry:hmy, the agreeable harmony be- 
tween the length, breadth,and height of the ſeveral rooms, 
Se. ſymmetry, or the agreement between the parts and the 


whole; decor, the due relation between the building and the] 


in uſe, both in affairs of juſtice, andof grace. Itis wroteon 


parchment ; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from a brief or ſim- 


ple ſignature, which is on paper. A ball is properly a ſigna- 
ture enlarged : what the latter comprehends in a few words, 
the former dilates and amplifies. Vet the þx// is not to take 
in more matter than the ſignature; being only to amplify the 
ſtile in clauſes of ceremony. Sec BRIEF. 

If the zulli be letters of grace, the lead is hung on ſilken 
threads ; if they be letters of juſtice and executory, the lead 
is hung by a hempen cord.--- They are all wrote in an old 
round Gothic letter. | 

The bull, in the form wherein it is to be diſpatched, is divided 
into five parts, viz. the narrative of the fact; the concep- 
tion ; the elauſe; the date; and the ſalutation, in which the 
pope takes on himſelf the quality of ſervant of ſervants, ſer- 
ons ſervorum Dei. Sce SERVANT. | 

Properly ſpeaking; it'is the ſeal, or pendant lead alone that is 
the zul; it being that which gives it both the title, and autho- 


* inhabitant, whence Palladio concludes, the principal en-] ty, The ſeal preſents, on one ſide, the heads of St. Peter 
4 trance ought never to be limited by any rule, but the digni-] and St. Paul; on the other, the name of the pope; and the year 
ty and generoſity of the maſter. And laſtly, diſtribuzion, the] of his pontificate. Sde Sear. | 
of uſeful caſting of the ſeveral rooms, for office, entertainment, By 3,1}, ;ubilees are granted: without them no biſhops, in 
aſt en e Theſe laſt four We — * = — Str Hen *1 the Romiſh church, are allowed to be conſecrated. In Spain, 
pals any determinate cenſure : and theſe alone Sir 7 rl} bulls are required for all kinds of benefices; but in France, 
e- obſerves, are ſufficient to condemn or acquit any building] c. ſimple ſignatures are ſufficient; excepting for biſhopricks, 
uy DUNE. dee Warm — jo 8 Lans in baildine : abbeys, dignities, and priories conventual. According to the 
ue 8 s us us t Wo Or three goo Pe be Rl laws of the Roman chancery, no benefice exceeding twenty 
ne . Let not the common rooms be ſeveral, nor the ſe- four ducats per annum, ſhould be conferred without 6xlls : 


veral rooms common: i. e. the common rooms not to be 
ewate or retired, as the hall, galleries, c, which are to be 
Open; and the chambers, c. to be retired.--- 29. A houſe had 
be too little for a day, than too big for a year. Houſes 
efore to be proportioned to ordinary occaſions, not ex- 
maar . PT houſes muſt be ſubſtantives, able to 
ſand of themſelves : not like city buildings, 3 and 
deltered on each fide by their neighbours. 46. Let not the 
ont look aſquint on a ſtranger; but accoſt him right, at 
entrance. — 5®, Let the offices keep their due diſtance 

m the manſion-houſe ; thoſe are too familiar, which are 

e lame pile with it. 


But the French would never ſubmit to this rule, except for 
ſuch benefices, as are taxed in the apoſtolical chamber : for 
the reſt, they reſerve the right of diſſembling the value, ex- 
prefling it in general terms; Cxjus & illi forſan anne om 
fructus 24 ducatorum auri, de camera ſecundum tommunem æ- 


ſftrmationem, valorem annuum nom excedunt, 


The 4zlls brought into France, are limited and moderated by 
the laws and cuſtoms of the land, before they are regiſtered; 
nor is any thing admitted till it have been well examined, 
and found to contain nothing contrary to the liberties of the 
Gallican church: thoſe words, proprio mers, in a bull, are 


. ſufficient to make the whole be rejected in France. 
o 1075 95 BulLDING. See the article SECTION. | Nor, do the Spaniards admit the papal balls implicitly ; but 
es. B,ByrBus, in botany, an oblong root, early round, com-] having been examined by the king's council, if there ap 
ls, vo of ſeveral skins, or coats, laid one over another; ſend- any reaſon for not executing them, notice thereof is given 
arc | 2 from its lower part a great number of fibres. —] to the pope by a N and the hu, by this means, re- 
ſt ch are the roots of the common onion, the daffodil, the} mains without effect: and the like method o proceeding with 
ma ; qacinth, Se. See Roor. the court of Rome, is obſerved by the reſt of the courts of 
op ane denomination is ſometimes alſo given to the tube -] Europe in the apal communion; | 1 
do out e compoſed of one ſolid continuous ſubſtance, with- To fulminate bulls, is to make publication thereof, by one 
tes, wi Skins laid over one another.--- As the roots of faffron of the three commiſſaries to whom they are directed; whe- 
ght colchicum. see TUnkR, and Tukzkobs. 


Stew obſerves, that in b=/boxs plants, as well as many 
al ones, the root is annually renewed, or repaired, out 


x 


ther he be the biſhop, or official. This publication is ſome- 
times oppoſed; but when it is, the fault is not charged on 


| the pope who iſſued the bl, but an appeal is brought to him 
3 — nk or ſtalk it ſelf; that is, the baſis of the ſtalk, | againſt the perſon who is ſuppoſed to make it: thus the fault 
Wt” eh; and and inſenſibly deſcends below the ſurface of the] is laid, where it is known not to be juſt, to evade affronting 
the Oe biding ir ſelf therein, is, both in nature, place,] the pontiff. See FULMINAT10N: . W 
n 2 te baſe. gebanged into a true root. Thus, in brownwort, The ball in cena domini, is a bull read every year on Maun- 
* dot; the nking by degrees, becomes the upper part of the] day-thurſday, in the pope's preſence ; containing various ex- 
— frelh f. next year the lower part; and the next rots away; communications and execrations, againſt heretics, thoſe who 


2 
dne Bunz. See PERENNIAL. 


ULIMIA, or BULIMUS, an enormous ap- 


diſohey the ſee, who diſturb or oppoſe the exerciſe of ecele - 
Sc, See ANATHEMA, EXCOMMUNICA- 


After 


faſtical juriſdicti 
TION, Cc. | 
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After the death of the pope, no 4ulls are diſpatched during the; BUOY, at ſea, à piece of wood, or cork 8 
wood, f * 


vacancy of the ſee: to prevent any abuſes, therefore, as ſoon 
as the pope is dead, the vice- chancellor of the Roman church 
takes the ſeal of the balls; and ip the preſence of ſeveral 
perſons, orders the name of the deceaſed pope to be eraſed ; 
and covers the other fide, on which are the heads of St. 
Peter and Paul, with a linen cloth; ſealing it up with his 
own ſeal, and giving it thus covered to the chamberlain, to 
be preſerved, that no hit may be ſealed with it in the mean 

time. 

Colden BULL*, is a denomination peculiarly given to an ordi- 


nance, or ſtatute, made by the emperor Charles IV. in 1356, Buoy, is alſo uſed for a piece of wood, or 


ſaid ta have been drawn up by that celebrated lawyer Bartoli, 

and ſtill reputed the mag, charza, or fundamental law of the] 

empire. See EMPIRE. 

It is thus called from a golden ſeal fixed to it, ſuch as v 
uſed by the emperors of Conſtantinople, annexed to their e- 
dicts. Spelman alſo ſpeaks of a golden bull uſed in a treaty} 

. * of alliance between our Henry VIII. and Francis I. of France. 
Till the publication of the golden ball, the torm and ceremony 
of the election of an emperor, were dubious and undeter- 
mined ; and the number of electors not fixed. This folemn} 
edict regulated the functions, rights privileges, and preemi-F 

nences of the electors. | 
The original, which is in Latin, on vellom, is kept at Frank- 
fort. On the backſide are ſeveral knots of black and yellow 
ilk; to which hangs a bull, or ſeal of gold. | 
This ordinance, containing thirty articles, was approved oi 
by all the princes of the empire, and remains ſtill in force. — 
he election of the emperor is by it declared to belong to ſeven 


9 


electors; three of them eccleſiaſtics, viz. the archbiſhop ot BURDEN of a ſhip, is its content, or the number of tons it wil 
w 


Mentz, Treves, and Cologne; and four feculars, viz. the 
king of Bohemia, prince palatine, duke of Saxohy, and marquis 
of Brandenburg. See ELEcToRr, EMPEROR, c. | 
BuLL's eye, in aſtronomy. See ALDEBARAN. 
BULLET*, an iron or leaden ball, or ſhot, wherewith fire- 
arms are loaded. See SHoT, FIRE-ARM, CHARGE, &c. | 
Some derive the word from the Latin 5:#e/lus, others from 
the Greek Baxay, to throw. 
According to Merſenne, a bullet, ſhot out of a great gun, flies 
902 fathom in a ſecond of time, which is equal to Fox En- 
gliſh feet; and according to Huygens, would be 25 years in 
paſſing from the earth to the ſun: but according to ſome ve- 
ry accurate experiments of Mr. Derham, it flies, at its firſt 
diſcharge, 310 yards in five half ſeconds; which is a mile in 
a little above 17 half ſeconds: allowing therefore the ſun's 
diſtance 86051 398 Engliſh miles, a het would be 32 years 
and a half in its paſſage. See SOUND. 
Bullets are of various kinds. viz. red bullets, made hot in a] 
forge; intended to ſet fire to places where combuſtible mat 
ters are found. 
Hollow bullets, ſhells made cylindrical, with an aperture and 
a fuſee at one end, which giving fire-to the inſide, when in 
the ground, it burſts, and has the ſame effe& with a mine. 


Chain bullets, conſiſting of two balls, joined by a chain three 


or four foot apart. 


Branch bullets, two balls joined by a bar of iron five or fix] 


inches a-part. 
Two-headed bullets, called alſo anglet, being two halves of a bullet 


joined by a bar, or chain: theſe are chiefly uſed at ſea, for 


cutting of cords, cables, fails, Oe. 
or BULLET. See the article QUARTER. 
ULLET moxlds. See the article MouLD. 
BULLION, denotes gold, or filver in the mals, or billet. 
See Ix or, GOLD, SILVER, CoINING, &c. 
BULL1oN is alſo uſed for the place where the king's exchange 
is kept; or where gold and filver is brought in the lump to 
be tried, or exchanged. See ExchAN GE, Mixr, &c. 
BU LLOCKS eye, in architecture. See the article Eye. 
BULWARK, propugnaculum, in the ancient fortification, a- 
mounts to much the ſame with i in the modern. See 
BAsST10N. 
BUMICILLI, a ſe& of Mahometans in Africa, ſaid to be 
N ſorcerers : they fight againſt the devil, as they fay; and 


requently run about cover'd with blood and bruiſes, in a 


terrible fright : they ſometimes counterfeit combats with 
him at noon day, and in the preſence of numbers of peo- 
ple, for the ſpace of two or three hours, with darts, jave- 
lins ſcimiters, Qc. laying deſperately about them, till they 
fall down on the ground oppreſſed with blows : after reſting 
4 moment, they recover their ſpirits and walk off. 
What their rule is, is not well known; but they are ſaid to 
be an order of religious. 
BUNT of a ſail, is the middle part of it, purpoſely formed 
Into a kind of bag, or pouch, that it may catch and receive 
the more wind. See SAIL. 
The bunt is chiefly uſed in top · ſails; for courſes are for the 
moſt part cut ſquare, or at leaſt with a fmall allowance for 


bunt, or compaſs—They fay, the bunt holds much leeward| opinion of ſome others, that one Raintovius, — edy ip 


wind; that is, it hangs too much to leeward. 
BunT-lizes, are ſmall lines made faſt to the bottom of the ſails, 
in the middle part of the bolt-rope to a erengle; and fo are 


BURDENS" or rather BuzDox, in muſic denotes the 


BURDEN, alſo denotes the pipe“, or ſtring it ſelf, by which 


BUR 


ty cask well cloſed, ſwimming 
and faſtened by a chain or cord to a large tone, l. 
broken cannon, or the like; ſerving to mark the —.— — 


. &c. ; 
n lieu of byoys, gre ſometimes placed pieces ; 
form of maſts, in the conſpicuous 2 fa . 
trees axe Planted in a particular manner; in number — 
the leall, 7e be taken in a right line, the one hg e 
ther; ſo as the two may appear to the eye no More - — 

a a barrel 
ed ſo as to float directly over the anchor; that — 
go in the boat to weigh the anchor, may certain! — 
Where the anchor lies. Sce Axchox. l 


or deepeſt ſound of an organ; being that N 
DT ORs. See Orca -1 * ing produced by the 


The word is French, bowrdpn ; formed, _—_ x 
from the law Saxon burden, crepitum emittere, to X = 
backwards Others will have bourdar originally to fign 
buz, or hum, as that of bees; a Wering tg the Eu, 
bombus ; and formed by onomatopaia. 

The modern Burdon. anſwers to the note which the Greeks 
called Tggga+p3avrouyes. See NOTE, and DiacRAu. 


ſuch ſound is given. 
* Matth. Paris will have tht name bur don to have been origi. 


nally given this pipe, on account of its reſemblance 
pilgrim's ſtaff, anciently called alſo burds 8 


coy. Sce _ 
o determine the bxrdex of a ſhip, multiply the len 

keel, taken within board, by the — of the on —— 
board, taken from the midſhip beam from plank to plank 
and the product by the depth of the hold, taken from the 
plank below the keelſon, to the under part of the upper deck 
plank; and divide the laſt product by 94, and the quotient 
is the content of the tonnage required. See F REIGHT, Ce. 
BURFORD ſaddle. See the article Sabprr. 
BURGAGE, a tenure proper to boruugh and towns, where- 
by the inhabitants hold their lands or tenements of the king 
or other lord, at a certain yearly rate. ? 
BURGESS, an inhabitant of a borough, or walled town; 
or one Who poſſeſſes a tenement therein. e 
In other countries, bzrgeſs and citizen are confounded toge- 
ther, but with us they are diſtinguiſhed. See Borxovcy. 
The ward is alſo applied to the magiſtrates of ſome towns; 
as the bailiff, and b«rge/*s of Leominſter. 
BURGESS is now ordinarily uſed for the repreſentative of a 
bot ough-town in parliament. 

Filius vero burgenſis, ætatem habere tunc intelligitar cum diſer- 
te ſciverit denarios numerare, & pannes ulnare, &c. 
BURGGRAVE“, properly denotes the hereditary governout 
of a caſtle, or fortified town, chiefly in Germany. 


The word is compounded of bourg, town, and graf, or grove, 


count, 

BURGHERMASTERS*, BOURGERMESTERS, or Buzc- 
' MESTERS, chief magiſtrates in the cities of Germany, Hol- 
land and Flanders; to whom belongs the giving of orders 
for the government, adminiſtration of juſtice, policy, and 
finances of the place: though the authority and office is not 
every where be; each city having its particular laws and 

ſtatutes. | 
* The word is formed from the two Flemiſh words, Boge, 
eſs or citizen; and meefer, maſter. Some expreſs it in 
Latin by conſul, ethers by /enator—M, Bruneau obſerves, 
that Bourghermaſter, in Holland, anfwers to what is called 
alderman and Heri in England; attorney at Compiegne, 
capitoul at Tholouſe, conſul in Languedoc, Oc. i 
BURGLARY, an unlawful entring into another man 3 
dwelling, wherein ſome perſon is, or into a church in the 
night time; in order to commit ſome telony, or to kill ſome 
perſon, or to ſteal ſomething thence, or do ſome other felo- 
nious act: whether the ſame be executed ↄr not. 
The like offence by day, we call hoxſe-breaking, &c. It hall 
not have benefit of clergy. See HouSE-BREAXING, Ras. 

BERY. 

BURGMESTERS. See the article BUR@HER-MASTESS: 
BURGMOTE, a borough court; or court held for à wn, 
or borough. See Mork, and Court. _ "PN 
BURLESQUE, a jocoſe kind of poetry, chiefly uſed in | 
way of drollery, and ridicule, to deride perſous, and things. 
See TRAVESTY. f 
The word, and the thing too, fee. to be bach modern 
Vavaſfor maintains, in his book de ludicra dickioue, on * 


| | ients; 
leſque was abſolutely unknown to the ancients; 3835, ot 
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Ptolemy Lagus, turned the ſetious ſubjeQs of trag 
ridicule. witch! perhaps, is a better plea for the antiquit} 
farce, Bay of burleſque. 


reeved through a ſmall block, ſeized to the yard: their uſe 
is to trice — the baus of the fail, for the better furling it 
up.—-See Tak. Ship. fig. 1. v. 48. 74. 92. 116. | 


The Italians ſtem to have the juſteſt claim. to the invention 
of burleſque. The firſt in this Rind was Bernia; he wa - 
towed by Latti, Caporali, e. From Italy it par — 
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BUR 3 BUR 

| becam ſo h th mode, that in e b ved 
3 m— title of, Thr p of our rnd * man e — Foolfor adulten) that : 
is burle/ 


7. Thence it — — ng land; bat the 
Kale 8 NS. never rot or owned i ir, not- 4 
withſtanding one ar two ve excelled in it. 
ding One Or ſenſe, denotes 2 ſollution of the con- 
icy of ache my 122 — 2 : the firſt, 
ſicians Y e fev 
f . baly « few puſtules raiſed onthe skin, with a 
and a ſeparation of the Tm ate] | 
. he C 1 dried, and | 
) but  rthout any cruſt or ſcab. The third is, when the 
7 fleſh, veins, nerves, c. are fhrunk, and form a ſcab. 
Luſitanus recommends an un unguent, made of the aſhes © 
1 burnt, ume, with boy's b fat dropped on mem, for af 


| it — Pangeole obſerves, that c 


r 


are — mote ach, at 1 


| means hereof burnt 2a whale fleet. 

2 the effect — — be very improbable; yet — 

a war Þ grab porm things were then known. The machines 

prey, . here no body doubts, were metalic and — and 
A kind of moſs, N Indies, has been 2 | had their focus by! reflexian : it 22 r ; 

ll uſed for the gout: applied, by burminę it on the parte affected. cients were &d with the ed foci of — | 

See Moxa. glaſles. Ve M. de la Fire has diſcovered even theſs; =. 1 


oller relate many other eaſes of other diſeaſes 
* by being ; and we fee k. effetts of it our (elves, in hor 
hounds, birds of | 


| — » very 
yes laid over i i erly called rng. glace, being oſuglly made of me- 
' _ dates the pain; and the brewers in Hotlaud i reflect the rays of lighty and in that — — | 
; don of ivy fo cure of burns.  - incline them to a point in their axis; having the p | 
7 Burn, however, are not only diſcaſes, but i in ſome caſes re- , of ſpecula or mirrours,. and n according to the laws of 4 
4 nedies: M. Homberg obſervss, that in he ide of Java, he] | reflexion: which ſee oader Lin Toun and REFLECT ION. ' 
natives Cure — of a colic, 4 mortal, The ſirſt, ot conver kind, authors ſuppaſe to have — | 
5 burning the ſoles of er dg and ng r of « 2 but the latter they ate Zenerall | 
di their finger in water ſey | ave deen acquainted with. Hiſtar 1 
h pinaris, by ipping 8 that Archimedes, — - 8 
| ; 
: 


e M. Hom es us inſtantes of tw women cured, the the Cloxds of Ari ———— ades tells Secra- 
n one of 2 oof berg gies 0s nl the head nn eyes, and the other] tes, of an expedient — his — by means of n 
, of 4 diſeaſe 1n-tho 1 s and thighs, by the a "barn- | rr 8, uſed in lightin 12. | | 
e hy of ſpent adds, that Serwivg may oute in three] by which he intended to melt the bond; whick in .thoſe 1 
k ers; El Ser putting the peccant humours into af | 422 was written on wax. The glaſs here uſed to light the 1 
nt api Po a routs ; ot by di-! and melt the war, M de la Hire obſerves, could not in 
c. 5 ng 1nd breaking their vileidiry ; or by deſtroying the e be concave; linee a refleQed focus coming from below up- 1 
: which beocghe ethos bs: too Freat ne See dau- Wards, would have been exceedingly inproper for that pur- 1 
e — = CAUTERY. ' poſe: and the old ſcholiaſt of Ariſtophanes, confirms the ſen- 9 
5 ler- zünn. Ste the article Heart: timent. P —4 makes mention of globes of glaſs and cryſtat, X | 
BURNING, the action of fire on ſome pabuium oh Nel, __ being ex to me ſun, burnt the clothes and: fleſh | 
2 whereby the minute parts thereof are tora from other, le's $; and LaQantius adds, that a glaſs ſphere, ff 
put into a violent motion; and, ſome of them afluming the : fol © water, and held in the ſan, lighted: the fire even in kh 
e- nature of fire thernfelves, fly off in orden, white" the reſt are] the . proves the effects | 
H. difipated in form of vapour, or reduced to aſhes: Sec FIRE, | | of convex glaſſes. 1 
＋ Varoun, Boar, ASHES, FrWIIL, Se. Indeed, there is comme dit eulty in conceivirg how they ſhould ; 
oY luxxinG, or BRENNING, in our angient cnſtoiing; denotes know ſuch glaſſes burnt, without knowin — — i tied it 
a} an infectious lee got in the ſtews, by converſing with] Which it is granted they did not, till towards the cloſe of the 0 | 
| lewd women; fi 00 to be the fame that we now call the| a 21 — when ſpectacles were firſt thought i'll 
1 vexereal diſeaſe. —_Whence that diſeaſe is n to be much For as to paſſages in Plautus which ſeem t0 | | 
more ancient than +" 1.- a ficge of Naples, tn__ the knowledge of ſpectaoles, M. de la Hire ob- | 
ut bo 47 * 8 ſerves, they do not _ — — ou : and he ſolves chis 1 
4 u being the fame with by oblerving, chat ſpheres, either 
ve deter iſeafe, is, g's the be reedie preſcribed againſt] us, or full of — — one fourth of 1 
the former, would be ineffeqna} in the latter: but, it js | their diameter diftane from — "if 1 — their diameter 
G- not to be expected, the meaſures of the ancient phy6- — poſed half a foot, which is the moſt we can allow, 1 
o- eians ſhould be calcutared for the' removing of any maligni- muſt be at an ineh and a half s diſtance to perceive | g 
ers ty in the maſs of blood or r juices, 88 in the modern] it yon; hor thoſe at greater diftances do not appear great - =_ 
nd paltice; inaftnuch as they look ed on the diſeaſe as merely | er, but only more confuſed, through the glaſs than ont - = 
ot „and the whole of the cure to depend on the removal ie. It is no wonder, therefore, the wa, ing [ws ws Lang . 
0d of th ſymptoms | befides this, it js matter of frequent obſer- | convex glaſſes was unknown, and — urwing one known? 2 
vation, that ſome diſeaſes 7 more violent, and others more] it is more wonderful there ſhould be 300 years between the 1 
. remiſs in eourſe of time! ſo that the remedies might | invention” of ſpectacles and teleſcopes. tee n . 
in have availed for the ancient brexging, may now full as to the and TetEScops; '& Of | 1 
ves, modern pox. Every concave mirrour;' or fpeculum, collect the rays Au. | 
led The proceſs for the cure, as delivered by ]. Ard chirur- perſed "through its whole eoncavity, after reflexion, into a | 
ne, ſn io K. Henry IV. is thus; Cons incendi virge| | — or focus, and is therefore a burn mirrour. 
tiles interins ex calore * excoriatione, fig talis ſyris ** as me focus id there where che rays are the moſt 
n's inet) lenitivg. Accipe lac ch 7005 maſculum 5 * an 0 contracted, if it be a ſegment of à large ſphere, its 
the er r Gf priſane: quibus — per muſt not ſubtend an arch above eighteen degrees: y 
me ee infugdat | Fit be e fogment of @ rler JT 6s 1 
lo- — MS. written about the year 1300 >, if e th n ee experiment. | | 


meyl yar ebe ſurface of a mirrour, which is a ſegment of a 
all ing an ol ho eee fore: af And in pales pal be Ms.] receives more rays than another of a left f if the latitude o 
b Jars aftet, is a — for bur nmg in that part = ſubtend an 1 of eighteen degrees ;- or even more,; or | 
— 1 Fiſh, a zealqus promoter of agen: provided it be equal: the effe of the greater: ircour " 
. JEL N ar 1s preſented to Kin 22 thoſe of the — 10 29919 1 
an, Tea And, 28 the focus is contained between the 3+ | 
part of the diameter, mirrours that are ſegments of greater | 
eres, lars at a greater <iſtanoe un wol which are | 
ts of a fmal a. nt! 
Since, laſtly, Eee e hounky! of the rays; 


other,” Ana Board, a — 55 


is 

one of his and the union of the rays on the concave ſpherical 

bar” 8 19th Move wn? 4 e it is no wonder, that even wooden mirrours; gilt, or thoſe 

* A prepared of alabaſter, - &. covered with gold; nay, aven 

: 5 thay ator Thy medal with 7 chat thoſe made of paper, a_dcoveres ry „Would Ml 
gol eo even the woman he to bum. 1 


lus ate eminent; by one <f which, che Roman ſftips. 


desde de ee ag 1 
aer R Fih white-rine, — g Syracuſe, under me command of Marcel ger 2 — ö 


ainiſt che * —— mong the ancients, the Au e F Archimedesand - 1 
tion h 
501 in g e water: — r MES; of e ven- - 


* he to the biſhc Oey. vyritten by him-| | — to the relations of Zonaras, T atres, G 
= Va. 1, * of Dr. 3 cſton (who was dean of r Ye. and by LP. the — een 
? h 1 = 


Dr 


— 


Villette, a French artiſt of Lyons, made a large mirrour, 


Hie adds, t 


BUR 


Byzantium, according to the ſame Zonaras, were burnt p 


aſhes. 3.7 

Among the moderns, the moſt remarkable bxzrzing micrours, 
are thoſe of Settala, of Villette, and Tſchirnhauſen. Settala. 
canon of Padua, made a parabolical mirrour, which, according 


to Schottus, burnt pieces of wood, at the diſtance of fifteen | - 


or ſixteen paces. | . 

N. Tſchirnhauſen's mirrour, at leaſt, equals the former, both 
in bigneſs and effect. The following things are noted of it 
in the 4d ernditorum. 1. Green wood takes fire inſtanta- 


neouſly, ſo as a ſtrong wind cannot extinguiſh it. 2. Water] 
. boils immediately, and eggs in it are preſently edible. 3. A 


mixture of tin and lead, three inches thick, drops preſent- 
ly, and iron or ſteel plate becomes red- hot peſent- 
ly, and a little after burns into holes. 4. Things not ca- 
pable of melting, as ſtones, bricks, c. become ſoon red- 
| wy like iron. F. Slate becomes firſt white, then a black 
laſs. 6. Tiles are converted into a yellow glaſs, and ſhells 
into a blackiſh yellow one. 7. A pumice-ſtone emitted from 
a volcano, melts into white glaſs, and, 8. A piece of'a 
crucible Alſo vitrifies in eight minutes. 9. Bones are ſoon 
curn'd into an opaque glaſs, and earth into a black one. The 
breadth of this mirrour is near three Leipſic ells, its focus 
two ells diſtant from it: it is made of copper, and its ſub- 
— is not above double the thickneſs of the back of a 
nife. 10 | 


bought by Tavernier, and preſented to the king of Perſia; 
a ſecond, bought by the king of Denmark; athird preſented 
by the French king to the Royal Academy; a fourth has 
been in England, where it was publicly expoſed.--- The ef- 
fects hereof, as found by Dr. Harris and Dr. Deſaguliers, are, 
that a ſilver ſixpence is melted in 5” and x; a king George's 
halfpenny in 16”, and runs with a hole in 34. Lin melts 
in 3”, caſt iron in 16”, late in 3"; a foffile ſhell calcines 
in 7”; a piece of Pompey's pillar at Alexandria, vitrifies in 
the black part in 5o”, in the white in 54”; copper ore in 8”: 
bone calcines in 4”, vitrifies in 33. emerald melts into a 
ſubſtance like a turquois ſtone; a diamond weighing four gr. 
loſes g of its weight: the asbellos vitrifies; as all other bodies 
will do, if kept long enough in the focus: but when once 
vitrified, the mirrour can go no further with them.--- This mir- 
rour is forty-ſeven inches wide; and is ground to a ſphere 
of ſeventy- ſix inches radius; ſo that its focus is about thirty- 
eight inches from the vertex. Its ſubſtance is a compoſition 
of tin, copper, and tin-glaſs. _ 
Every lens, whether convex,plano-convex, or concavo-con- 
vex, collects the ſun's rays, diſperſed over its convexity, in- 
10 a point, by refraction; and is therefore a bxrning-glaſs. 
The moſt conſiderable of this kind known, is that made by 
M. de Tſchirnhauſen: the diameters of his lens's are three 
and four feet; the focus at the diſtance of twelve feet, and 
its diameter an inch and half, to make the focus the more 
vivid, it is collected a ſecond time by a ſecond lens parallel 
to the firſt; and placed in that place where the diameter of 
the cone of rays formed by the firſt lens, is equal to the dia- 
meter of the ſecond: ſo that it receives them all; and the 
focus from an inch and a half, is contracted into the ſpace of 
eight lines, and its force increaſed proportionably. 
Its effects, among others, as related in the Ad Erndit, Lip- 
fie, are, that it lights hard wood, even moiſtened with Wa- 
ter, into a flame, inſtantly ; that water, in a little veſſel, be- 
gins to boil preſentiy; all metals are melted; brick, pumice- 
itone, Delpht wares, and the asbeſtos ſtone, are turned into 
glaſs; ſulphur, pitch. c. melted under water: the aſhes 
of vegetables; woods, and other matters, tranſmuted -into 
glaſs. In a word, every thing applied to its focus, is either 
melted, turned into calx, or into ſmoak; and the colours of 
jewels, and all other bodies, metals alone excepted, are 
changed by it. He obſerves, that it ſucceeds beſt when the 
matter applied is laid on a hard coal well burnt, _ 
Though the force of the ſolar rays be here found ſo ſtu- 
pendous; yet the rays of the full moon, collected by the 
ſame bzr#ing-glaſs, do not exhibit the leaſt increaſe of heat. 
Further, as the effects of a burning lens depend wholly on 
its convexity, it 13 no wonder that even thoſe prepared of 
ice produce fire, c. A lens of that kind is eaſily prepared, 
by putting a piece of ice into a skuttle, or hollow ſegment 
of a ſphere, and melting it over the fire, till it accommodate 
it felf to the figure thereof. | TEE Ly 3 
Nor will thoſe ignorant of dioptries, be leſs ſurprized to ſee 
flame, and the effects thereof, produced fo means of the 
refraction of light in a glaſs' bubble filled with water. See 
RAS trio cut | 908 BOY 
olfius tells us, that an artiſt of Dreſden made burning mir- 
roxrs of wood, bigger than thoſe of M. Tſchirnhauſen or Vil- 
lette, which had effeQs at leaſt. equal to any of them. 
Traberus teaches how to make burning mirroxrs of leaf gold; 
viz; by turning a concave, laying its inſide equally with 
itch, and covering that with ſquare pieces of the gold, two. 
or three r N broad, faſtening them on, if need be, by fixe. 


BUS 


wooden diſh or skuttle; the effects ich wi | 
leſs, than if the ſurface was enthaelt 
further, that Newman, an-engineer at Venn, in 1699, fu 
to it; by which all Kinds of merle g b. with-traw pine 
ich all kinds ; 
1 See 1KK0VR, 23 5 Ot. were g cadily melted, 
URNING of Land, called alſo burn-bear; E 
hiring, is a method of preparing and ferntizing — 4 
ſour, heathy, and ruſhy, for corn; by par ing off th — 
and drying, and burning it on the ground. The ſame nl 
alſo obtains for meadows and paſture ground, moiſt 2 
or f improve 200 2. + * rs 5 Clajey, 
URNING Mountains. See VoLca | 
KOT a7 XO, EarTHQUAE, Movx. 
| ER, a round ' poliſhed piece of ſt 
ſmooth and give a luſtre to — See Dua 
Of theſe there are various kinds, of various f ures ; ſtraj 
crooked, &c.--- Half burniſhers, ate uſed to ſolder fily . 
to give it a luſtre. See SOLDERING, | 8 
BUR OS * | _—_ or art of ſmoothing and iſhing 
a metalline iskly rubbing it wi | 
None y, by 6 1 ing it with a burniſber. Ste 
-binders zurniſb the edges of their book in 
them with a dog's tooth. Gold and ſilver are an _ 
Wolf's tooth, a dog's tooth, or the blood-ſtone, tripol . 
piece of white wood, emery, and the like, he 
Deer are ſaid to BuxxisR their heads, when rubbing off a white 
| 8 „ 2 Far horns againſt a tree, they thruſt them 
into a reddiſh earth, to give them | 
See HEAD. 2 . | eee 
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NT- Lead. | 64. 
BurnT-Hine. See the articles Wax. 
BURROUGH. BoR oben. 


BURR-PUMP, or Bir peR- Pune, a kind of 
becauſe it holds much water. See Puxe, e. — 

BURSARS, in Scotland, are youths choſen, and ſent as exhibi- 

. tioners to the univerſities, one each year, by each presbyte- 
ry; by whom they are to be ſubliſted for the ſpace 5 
years, at the rate of 100 J. per annum, Scots. 

B SHEL 6 a meaſure of capacity for things dry; as grains, 
pulſe, dry fruits, & c. containing four pecks,or eight gallons, 
or one — of a 8 bay 2 

| Cange derives the w ellus, buftellus, or bi 

4 a diminutive of bur, or . ** — 

for the fame thing: others derive it from buſſulus, an urn, 

er lots are caſt ; which ſeems to be a corruption from 
At Paris, the b»ſbel is divided into two half buſhels ; the half 
buſhel into two quarts; the quart into two half quarts; the 
half quart into two litrons ; and the litron into two half li- 
trons. © By a ſentence of the provoſt of the merchants of 
Paris, the bxſhel is to be eight inches, two lines and a half 
high, and ten inches in diameter; the quart four inches nine 
lines high: and ſix inches nine lines wide; the half quart 
four inches three lines high, and five inches diameter; the 
litron three inches and a half high, and three inches ten lines 
in diameter. Three Baſbelt make a minot, ſix a mine, twelve 
a ſeptier, and 144 a muid. See Mum. Spa 
In other parts rance, the label varies : fourteen one eighth 
buſhels of Amboiſe and Tours, make the Paris Septier, T wen- 
ty buſhels of Avignon, make three Paris ſeptiers. Twenty 
buſhels of Blois, make one Paris ſeptier. T wo bufbe!s of Bour- 
deaux, make one Paris ſeptier. Thirty-two b»fpels of Rochel, 
make nineteen Paris ſeptiers. | at bell 
Oats are meaſured in a double proportion to other grains; ſo 
that twenty-four bxſbels of oats make a ſeptier, and 248 4 
muid. The bxfbel of oats is divided into four picotins, the 
picotin into two half quarts, or four litrons. For ſalt, four 
buſhels make one minot, and fix a ſeptier. For coals, eight 
buſhels make one minot, ſixteen a mine, and 320 a muid. For 
lime, three baſbels make a minot, and 48 minots a muid. 

BUSKIN, Cotharnns, a kind of garment , ſomewhat i 

manner of a boot, covering the foot and mid-leg, and tied be- 

neath the knee; very rich and fine, and uſed principally on 
the ſtage by the actors in tragedy. See COTHURNUS. 

The 4x5kin is ſaid to have been firſt introduced by Aſchylus: 

It was of a quadrangular form, and might be wore inditts- 

rently on either leg. Its ſole was ſo thick, as by means = 

of, men of ordinary ſtature might be raiſed to the pite 
and elevation of the heroes they perſonated : in which it wa. 
diſtinguiſhed from the ſock, worn in comedy; Which was # 
low, popular dreſs, See Soccus., | ; 

Dempſter obſerves, that it was not actors alone who 4 

the Busdin, but girls likewiſe uſed. it to raiſe their height; 

travellers and hunters to defend themſelves from the Mure, 


; 8 was the dilligguiing mark of tragedy on the 
ſtage, we find it in claſſic authors frequently uſed. to ſignify 
= Sec TRAGEDY. | | 


tragedy it —_— : 
BUST mw Bus ro, in n denotes he, figure, or Portal 

of a perſon in relie vo, he wing only the 
bal nnn 
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at very large mirrours may be made, of thirty 
forty, or more concave pieces, arttully joined ! 
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mach: the ame detox loppagh off; ordinarily placed 
1 or colifote3't! 5349 M neee | 

ing of an antique, we fy the head is marble; and 

rphyry or bronze, that. i, the ſtomach and ſhould- 


5, 
the buf 
8 ears in ba/t0;" yet it is not property called a 
. Jon being Aer ra do things in _relievb. 

iu is the fame with what the Latins called herma, from 
be Greek: Hermesy Mercur; the image of that Nod being 
frequently repreſented in this manner among the Athenians. 

” 7 eſpecially by the Italians, for the trunk of 

* human from the neck-to-the-hips. 

STU ARII, à kind of gladiators, among the ancient Ro- 
who fought about the buſtum or pile of a deceaſed 

in the ceremony of his obſequies. See GLADIATOR, 

U c. „ 214 2 5 wn 0 Re 1 50 

The prflice at firſt was, to ſacrifice captives on the tomb, 

« u the buſtum of their Warriors: inſtances of which we 

me in Homer, at the obſequies of Patroclus, and amo 


he Greek tragedians. Their blood was ſuppbſed to appeaſe 


de infernal Gods; and render them propitious to the manes | 
of the deceaſed. | ; 
Inaſter-ages, this cuſtom appeared too barbarous; and in lieu 
A theſe victims, they appointed gladiators to fight; whoſe 
hood, it was ſuppoſed, might have the ſame effe@.---Accord- 
ng to Valerius Maximus and Florus, Marcus and Decius, 
ons of Brutus, were the firſt, at Rome, who honoured the 
den of their father with this kind of ſpectacle, in the 
er of Rome 489.---Some ſay, the Romans borrowed this 
atom from the Hetrurians; and they from the Greeks. 


Fee FUNERAL. _ - 
WSTUM, in antiquity, denotes a pyramid or pile of wood, 
whereon were WONT placed the bodies of the deceaſed, 

n order to be burnt. See FUNERAL. 
The Romans borrowed the cuſtom of burning their dead 
fom the Greeks. The deceaſed, crowned with flowers, and 
teſſed in his richeſt habits, was laid on the bſtum. The 
zareſt relations lighted it with torches; turning their faces 
fom it, to ſhew, that it was with reluctance they did this 
ut office. After the buſtum was conſumed, the women ap- 
pointed to collect the aſhes, encloſed them in an urn, which 
ns depoſited in the tomb. See ASHES, URnn, Oc. 
Some authors ſay, it was only called bſtum, after the burn- 
ig. ga bene uſtum: before the burning it was more, properly 
_ pre; during it, regus; and afterwards, bam. Sec 
An . «< — | ; : 


IUTCHER*:---Among the ancient Romans there were three 
kinks of eſtabliſhed burchers, viz. two colleges; t companies, 
compoſed each of a certain number of citizens, Whoſ# gffice} 
vu to furniſh the city with the neceſſar cattle and to take 

ere of preparing and vending their fleſh. One of theſt᷑ eommu- 
lities, was at firſt confined to the providing of hogs whence 
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eule, 2 oxen; whence they were called pecuarii, or 
kei, Under each of theſe was a ſubordinate claſs, whoſe 
dice was to kill, prepare, e. called lauii, and ſometimes 
J. | 
 Mundge, after. Turnebus, derives the word from buccarius, 
of bucca, mouth, becauſe the butcher kills meat for the 
mouth: thus alſo we find him denominated, beccarius, from 
beccus, a mouth, Lancelot derives it from the word Bu0u[ns, 
ber of tatth ; Labbe, & bowina, or bubula carne. 
baſſonias, Modius, and others, mention a pleaſant me of ſell- 
N meat, uſed for ſome ages among this people: the buyer 
Into ſhut his eyes, and the ſeller to hold up ſome of his 
ien; if the buyer gueſſed aright, how many it was the 
Mer held up, he was to fix the price; if he miſtook, the 
eller to fix it. This cuſtom was aboliſhed by Apronius, pre- 
o Rome; who in lieu thereof introduced the method 
\elling by weight. 
French call a place ſet apart either for the ſlaughter of 
cle, or pong their fleſh to ſale, a batchery, bowcherie. The 
tag Gtinguiſh ; calling the latter a fleſb-ſbamble, or 
[the former a langhter-bouſe. Nero built a noble edi- 

a this kind at Rome; on which occaſion was ſtruck that 
Whoſe reverſe is a bullong ſupported by columns, 
tered by a perron of four iteps; the legend, MAC. 
Mis C. Macellum Auguſti Senatus-tonſulto. 
Sr ” . ARCcnu=*Batler. 
71 $-Ale. See the article Arx. 
10 LRAGE Wines, an impoſition on ſale wine, brought 
ke land; which the king's butler, by virtue of his of- 
my uke of every ſhip, viz. two ſhillings. of every 


ers by . 
m architecture, thoſe ſu ters or p 
ing Which the feet of arches rod.” hd ©" 
comes from the French 6:uter, to abut ot termi- 
le nam anf mung; or. rather from btw, to. pro 
hens butment is alfo given to little places taken out of 
* go the ground-plot of an houſe, for butteries, ſeul- 
De. 8 | 


Fellbien obſerves; that though in — — may Burr, or Burr- xd, in the ſea*lah 
7 | 
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they were called ſuarii; and the other were charged with]. 
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| weight. — 123 , 
UTT, or BUTT-Exd, i | e, denotes the end 
of any plank, which joins to another on the outſide of a 
19 —ç— n ben 25.950 e 04. BOY" 5 
Hence, When a plank is loofeat one end, they call it ſpri 
4 bunt; to prevent which, ſhips are Waal e E 
= — is N the plank's end. wn r 

TER“, a fat, unctuous ſubſtance, epared, d, or ſeparare 
| QC If eu or churnin x 7 I. 22 
be wor | \ PrIvegy, a compound © 

| | ur, cou; ae ee: 4. ous" choeks Se -Chinz3r, | 

— me A p out * is - „affect 

* SS A * e oy 
It was late ere the Greess appear to have had any notion of 
butter; Homer, Theocritus, Euripides, and the other poets; 
make no mention of it; and yet are frequeitly ſpeaking of 
milk and cheeſe: and Ariſtotle, who has collected abundance 
of curioſities relating to the other two, is perfectly filent on 


* 


the barbarous nations; and was that which diſtinguiſhed the 
rich from the poor. 52 
The Romans uſed butter no otherwiſe than as a medicine, ne- 
ver as a food, Schookius obſerves, that it is owing to the 
induſtry of the Dutch, that there is any ſuch thing as butter in 
the Eaſt-Indies: that, in Spain, bzzter is only uſed medici- 
nally, for ulcers; and adds, that the beſt opiate for making 
the teeth white, is the rubbing them with b=zcer. 
Cl. Alexandrinus obſerves, that the ancient chriſtians of - 
gypt burnt butter in the lamps at their altars, inſtead of Oil; 
and the Aby ſſinians, according to Godignus, (till retain a prac- 
tice much like it: Clemens finds a religious myſtery in it. 
In the Roman churches, it was anciently allowed, during 
Chriſtmas-time, to uſe bxzzer inſtead of oil; by reaſon of the 
great conſumption thereof other ways: 

chookius has a juſt volume, de butyro & averſione caſei ; 
where the origin and phenomena of butter are handled in 
form: he enquires whether butter was known in Acraham's 

ys, and whether it was the diſh he entertained the angels 
with? He examines how it was prepared among the Scy- 

ians ; whence ariſe its different colours; teaches how to 
it its natural colour; how to churn it, ſalt it, keep it, 


= 2 94 
BUTTER, batyrum, is alſo uſed to expreſs ſeveral chemical ſub- 
- ſlances—as,” butter of antimony, of arſenic, of wax, of la- 
tum, Sc. on account of their form and conſiſtence, reſem- 
- bling thoſe. of butter. See AnTIMONY, 


$7 - 
n Pillar. See the article Pix Ax. 
rock . Ship, is her full breadth right a- ſtern from 
the.ruck upwards.— Accordin as 4 ſhip is built, broad or 
narrow at the tranſom, ſhe is laid to have a broad or rarrow- 
wbuttock. See SH1p. ö 
BUTTONS, make an article in dreſs, whoſe form 
uſe is too familiar to need a deſeription. The matter where- 
of they are made is various; as metal, filk, mohair, &c: 
Metal BuTToxs are various; both with regard to the mat- 
ter, and manner of making: beſides thoſe caſt in moulds, 
much in the manner of other ſmall works, (ſee Founpery) 
there are now made great quantities, with thin plates, or, 
leaves of gold, ſilver, and braſs ; eſpecially of the two laſt. 
— The invention of theſe buttons being very late, as not hav- 
ing been ſet on foot before the beginning of the eighteenth 
century; and their ſtructure very ingenious, though but 
indifferent uſe, we ſhall here ſubjoin it. 8 , 
Manner of making plated BUTTONS: The metal to be uſed be- 
ing reduced into thin plates, or leaves, of the thickneſs in- 
tended, (either by the goldſmith or braſier) is cut into little 
round pieces, of a diameter proportionable to the wooden 
mould they are to cover: this cutting is performed with a 
ſharp punch, on a leaden block or table.—each piece of metal 
thus cut, and taken off from the plate, is reduced to the 
form -of a button, by beating it ſucceſſively in ſeveral ſpheri- 
cal cavities, with a round piece of iron in form of a punchi- 
on; ſtill beginning with the flatteſt cavity; and proceeding 
to the more ſpherical, till the plate have got all the relievo re- 
quired: and the better to manage ſo thin a plate, they form 
ten or twelve to the cavities at once; and alſo boil the metal 
to make it more ductile. 1 
The inſide thus 22 ive an impreſſion to the out- 
fide, by working it with the fame iron punchion, in a kind 
of mould. like the minter's coins, engraven ez creuæ, or in- 
dentedly ; and faſtened to a block or bench. The cavity of 
this mould, whetein the impreſſion is to be made, is of a 
diametet and depth ſuitable to the ſort of bft to be ſtruck 
in it; each kind requiring a particular mould. Between the 
| punchion and the plate is placed ſome lead, which contributes 
to the better taking off all the ſtrokes of the graving ; the 
lead, by reaſon of its ſoftneſs, eaſily giving way to the parts 
that have relievo; and as eaſily infinuating itſelf into the 
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The plate thus prepared, es $1 
button. 141. lower dyes is forme 
ter the ſ . hat ut flatter, and. iahou any mos 
To this laſt, is ſoldered a little eye oe 
metal, for 5 button to be faſtened by. 
The two plates are ſoldered together, with a wooden Wan 
covered with wax, or other cement, N in order to 
render the barten firm and ſolid: fo th ax N the 
cavities reed by the . of er 27 — ains it, 
= ts 22 and preſerygs or 
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a thread or a gut a- t g moul 
ts 88, 3.4 e B8, 95 brick, ſerv- 
"io to prop or 10 ſides 
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wall, or the 
ike, on the outſide; where it is either very bi „or has any 
e ſuſtain on the ather fide, as a bank of 


earth, & TMENT- 

The —— — rules ot dutreſt, or props fot cas ng walls, 
are ranked among the deſiderata of ar itecdure . See Aken, 
ARC-BOUTANT, Oc. 
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members thereof; 


J. l vill, or on- law. They 
laws, iow: and barlews, bilager nd | . 


Such is the culuen ' in Kent of deciding controveiſies among 


ry na” about boundaries, by 
In d, thoſe are called fawsof burlaw, ot 
determined 


are made and 


conſent in burlaw-courts ; wherein cognizance is taken of 


laints betwi d 
ts choſen as — * * 


or byrlaw-men. 
BYZANT. See the article Basa ur. 


BYZAMNTIA ite. See the article BIA TTA. 
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habet. See LETTER, and ALPHABET. 
Chis formed, according to Scaliger, from the x 
of the Greeks, by retrenching the ſtem or upright 
line; tho 8 8 it ay the 2 Cops of the 
ich has, in effect, the ſame form; allowing on- 
e the Hebrews, reading back wards, and the La- 
rwards 
3 not being the ſame as to ſound with the He- 
drew Caph; and it being certain the Romans did not borrow 
their letters immediately from the Hebrews, or other Orien- 
tals, but from the Greeks ; the derivation from the Greek K is 
the more probable. Add, that F. Montfaucon, in his Palæo- 
bia, gives us ſome forms of the Greek K, which come 
very near that of our C; this, for inſtance, : and that Sui- 
Ius calls the C, the Roman Kappa. ht 
All grammarians agree, thatthe Romans pronounc d their 9 
like our c, and their c like our &. F. Mabillon adds, that Charles 
me great was the firſt who wrote his name with a C; whereas 
all his predeceſſors of the ſame name wrote it with a K. and 
the ſame difference is obſerved in their coins. 
was alſo a numeral letter among the Romans, ſignifying an 
hundred : according to the verſe, 


Non pins quam centum C litera fertur habere. 


Some add, thatadaſh over it, made it ſignify an hundred thou- 
ſand; but it would be hard to find an inſtance hereof among the 
ancients, 
In proper names, C. was uſed for Caius; as, C. Cæſar, Sc. 
Their lawyers us'd it ſingle for Codice or Conſule, and double, 
CC, for Conſul:bus. | 

C, was alſo uſed in their courts, as a letter of condemnation, and 
ſtood for condemns ; in oppoſition to A, which ſignified ab/o/vo. 
See A. | 
In muſick, a capital C denotes the higheſt part in a thorough 


baſs. 
CABBALA, * a myſterious kind of ſcience, delivered by revela- 
tion tothe ancient Jews, and tranſmitted by oral tradition to 


our times; ſetving for interpretation of the books both of 
nature, and ſcripture. 


The word is alſo written Caballa, Cabala, Kabbala, Kabala, 
Cabalia, Cabaliftica, Ars Cabula, and Gaballa-—lt is original- 


— 


ly Hebrew, ip Kabbalah ; and, properly ſignifies recep- 
tion; formed from the verb PAP Kibel, to receive by tradition, 


22 father to ſon; eſpecially in the Chaldee, and Rabbinical 
Cabbala, then, primarily denotes any ſentiment, opinion, u- 
e, or explication of ſcripture tranſmitted from father to ſon. 
In which ſenſe the word Cabbala is not only applied to the 
Whole art; but alſo to each operation perform'd according to 
the rules of that art. Thus it is, R. Jac. ben Aſcher, ſirnam'd 
Baal Hatturim, is ſaid to have compiled moſt of the Cabbala's 
mv ented on the books of Moſes before his time. 
As to the origin of the Cabbala: the Jews believe, that God gave 
to Moſes on mount Sinai, not only the law, but alſo the expli- 
cation of that law ; and that Moſes, aſter his coming down, re- 
Wie to his tent, rehears'd to Aaron both the one and the other. 
hen he had done, Aaron ſtanding on the right hand, his ſons, 
2 and Ithamar, were introduced to a ſecond rehearſal : 
roo the 70 elders that compoſed the Sanhedrim were ad- 


and laſtly the people, as many as pleaſed: to all which, 


— _ repeated both the law and explanation, as here- 
— * dem from God. So that Aaron heard it fout times, his 
— rice, the elders twice, and the people onee. Now, of the 

0mngs which Moſes taught them, the laws, and the expla- 


— the firſt were committed to writing; which is what 
e have in Exodus 


or the explication of 
well in their me 


theirs, c. Hence the firſt x i 
* , rſt part they call ſimply the law, or 
"Ae ritten Law; the ſecond, the Oral Law, or Cabbala. 
Som Ae or!ginal notion of the Cabbal# 4 * 
C 434 — however, pretend their fathers receiv'd the 
Abr. ben Then the prophets, who receiv*d it from the angels. R. 
* 4 ſays expreſly, that the angel Raziel Was Adam's 
Sbem' M: . him the Cabbala; that Jaohiel was 
aſter; Lſedekiel, Abraham's; Raphael, Iſage's ; 


thoſe laws, they were contented toimpreſs 


mon 
tle elſ. 


oſes, ſome ical: ting 
roſe ügnigetions gi an 10g Hier nen odd 


reof it is compoſed : whenc 
22 — meanings from Seri wy 
ou, | naturally to import. Th 


Y eartof interpyeti 


THE third Letter, or ſecond Conſonant of the | 


each have turned the letter their own way. | 


,Leviticus,and Numbers: As tothe ſecond, | 


mory, to teach it their childrens. they, to. 


diniſts, who explain the ſcripture in its natural 
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after this manner, is call'd more particularly Cabbala: And 
tis in this laſt ſenſe the word is more ordinarily uſed among us. 
This Cabbala, call'd alſo Artificial Cabbala, (to diſtinguith it 
from the firſt kind, or ſimple tradition) is divided into three 
ſorts :—the firſt, called Gematria, conſiſts in taking letters as 
figures, or arithmetical numbers, and explaining each word by 
the arithmetical value of the letters whereof it is compoſed ; 
which is done various ways. See GEMATRIA. 
The ſecond is call'd Noraricon; and conſiſts either in taking 
each letter of a word for an intire diction; v. . FPYWNA the 
firſt word of Geneſis, for N Y"N"Y'PT"N12 
Min that is, Bara-Rakia- Acrez-Schamaim -Jam-Teho- 
moth, He created the firmament, the earth, the ſea, and the 
Mm or in making one . 7 of the initial 7 
of many; as out of theſe, 38 95 : Atah- 
Gibbor-Leholam-Adonai; ' 2 Nee oh Lord; 
by only taking the initial letters, they form the Cabbaliſtic 
name of God, Ne 4zla. See Nor ARIcox. 
The third kind, called Themurab, q. d. changing, conſiſts in 
changing and tranſpoſing the letters of a word; which is done 
various ways: 19. By ſeparating them; and thus, v. g. from 
Bereſchit, 1. e. in principio, they make IVY NA i. e. poſuir 
Jundamentum; juſt as in playing with words, we ſometimes 
ſeparate Sum-mus, Ter-mimns, Sus-tinea- mus. 29. By tranſpo- 
ſing the letters, and ranging them in a different manner : thus, 
from the ſame word Bereſchit, they make a-betiſri, the firit 
of Tizri; and becauſe this is taken from the firſt word 
in the hiſtory of the creation of the world, they thence con- 
clude, the world was created on the firlt day of the month 
Tizri. 30. By taking one letter for another, with reſpe& to 
the different relations they acquire in conſidering the alpha- 
bet different ways: thus, dividing the Hebrew alphabet of 
twenty two letters into two parts, and taking the firit of 
either of theſe moieties for the firſt of the other, the ſecond 
for the ſecond, Sc. by this means, of Tabeel, an unknown 
name mentioned in Iſaiah, they form Remla,, the name of a 
king of Iſrael. Another manner of changing the letters, is 
by taking the alphabet two ways, firſt in the common way, 
then backwards, and changing mutually the two firſt letters, 
then the two ſecond, c. By this means, of p 39 the 
. hearts of thoſe who ariſe againſt me, they make n the 
Chaldeans ; and thence conclude, that thoſe God here ſpake 
of are Chaldeans. Theſe two laſt kinds are alſo called 
AIVY Aſſociation, Combination. 
1 he Cabbala hitherto ſpoke of, may be called Speculative Cab- 
bala; in oppoſition to the following, which may be called 
practical Cabbala. 
CABBALA is alſo applied to the uſe, or rather abuſe, which vi- 
ſionaries and enthuſiaſts make of the text of ſcripture, for diſco- 
vering futurity, by the ſtudy and conſideration of the combina- 
tion of certain words, letters, and numbers in the ſacred writ- 
ings.—All the words, terms, magic figures, numbers, letters, 
charms, c. uſed in the Jewiſh magic, as alſo in the hermetical 
ſcience, are comprized under this ſpecies of Calbala. See 
CHARM, TALISMAN, ABRAXAS, c. But 'tis only the 
chriſtians that call it by this name, on account of the reſem- 
blance this art bears to the explications of the Jewiſh Cabbala: 
for the Jews never uſe the word Cabbala in any ſuch ſenſe, 
but ever with the utmoſt reſpect and veneration, 
It is not, however, the magic of the Jews alone which we call 
Cabbala, but the word is alſo uſed for any kind of magic: in 
which ſenſe it is, that the Abbe de Villars applies it, in his Cote 
de Gabalis; where he expoſes the ridiculous ſecrets of the ſa- 
cred Cabbala, as the Cabbaliſts call it. Theſe ſuppoſe there are 
elementary people, under the names of Sy/phs, Gnomes, Sala- 
manders, &c. and hold, that this ſcience introduces pcople in- 
to the ſanctuary of nature. They pretend, that the Hebrews 
knew theſe aerial ſubſtances : that they borrowed their Cabba- 
litic knowledge from the Egyptians; and have not yet for- 
ot the art of converſing with the inhabitants of the air. See 
YMBOL. | 
CABBALISTS, a ſect among the Jews, who follow and prac- 
tiſe the Cabbala, or interpret ſcripture according to the rules of 
the literal Cabbala, above laid 1 See CABBALA. The 
Jews are divided into two general ſects; the Karaites, who re- 
fuſe to receive their tradition, or the talmud, or any thing but 
the pure text of ſcripture: See CARAITES: And the Rabbi- 
niſts or Talmudiſts, who, beſide this, receive the traditions 
of the ancients, and follow the Talmud. See RABBINIST. 
Theſe latter are again divided into two other ſects; 2 Rab- 
enſe, 
mar, hiſtory, and tradition; and Cabbalts, who © ML. 
"cover hidden myſtical ſenſes, which the ſuppoſe God to have 
; couched therein, make uſe of the Cabbala, and the myſtical 
rules and methods abovemention'd. 
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Canrey, in 8 
ends of a ſhip's Cable. ſometimes alſo to a croſs 


There are Viſionaries amongthe Jews, who believe that Jeſus 
Chriſt wrought his miracles by virtue of the myſteries of the 
Cabbala. Some learned men are of opinion, that Pythagoras 
and Plato learned the Cabbgli/tix art of the Jews in Egypt; and 
Fancy they ſee evident footſteps thereof in their philoſophy : o- 
thers, on the contrary, ſay, it was the philoſophy of Pythagoras 
and Plato, that firſt furniſh'd the Jews with the Cabbala. Be 
this as it will, it is certain that in the firſt ages of the church, molt 
of the hereticks gave into the vain notions of the Cakbala : Par- 
ticularly the Gnoſtics, Valentinians, and Baſilidians. Hence 
aroſc the ABPAZAS, and the multitude of taliſmans, where» 
with the Cabinets of the virtuoſi are ſtock'd. See Taris- 
MAN, Cc. | | 
-CABINET, or CanpixET, the moſt retired place in the fineſt 
apartment of a building; ſet apart for writing, ſtudying, or pre- 
crving any thing very precious. | 
A compleat apartment conſiſts of an hall, antichamber, cham- 
ber, and cabinet; with a gallery on one fide. See ApART- 
MENT. ' 

CABINS,* or Cannivs, in a ſhip, are ſmall cells, or a partments 
for the officers ofthe ſhip to lie in; very narrow, and in form of 
armories or preſſes ; uſed in ſeveral parts of the ſhip, particulac- 

ly on the quarter deck, and on each fide of the ſteerage. 


The word comes from the French Cabane, Spaniſh Cabana, or 
Italian Capanna, a little ſtraw hut ; and that from the Greek 
x&T&yn, a (tall or manger. 


-CABIRIA, xABE1P14, religious feaſts held by theancientGreeks 
of Lemnos, and Thebes, in honour of the Gods Cabiri. 
The feaſt was very ancient, and prior even to the time of Jupi- 
ter; whois ſaid to have reſtored it: it was held by night. Chil- 


dren above a certain age were here conſecrated ; which conſe- 


cration was ſuppoſed to be a preſervative againſt all dangers of 
the ſea, c. 
The ceremony of conſecration, called 3gorw5 1; or Iy9217 mag yg. d. 
enthronizing, conſiſted in placing the initiated youth on a 
throne, the prieſts dancing round him: the badge of the initiated 
was agirdleor ſcarf. 
When aperſon had committed any murder, the Cabiria gave 
him an aſylum.—Meurſius is very particular in the proof of 
each of theſe points. 

CABLE, * athick long three ſtrand rope, ordinarily ofhemp, ſer- 
ving to hold ſhips firm at anchor, to tow veſſels in large rivers, 
Wc. See ANCHOR. 


The word Cable, comes from the Hebrew word Chebel, cord. 
Du Cange derives it from the Arabic, Habl, cord, or habala, 
vincire. Menage, from Capulum, or Cabulum ; and. that from 
the Greek x2una@-, or the Latin, Camelus. 


The term Cable is ſometimes alſo applied to the cordage uſed to 
Taiſe maſly loads, by means of cranes, wheels, and other like 
engines: though, in ſtrictneſs, Cable is not applied to ropes of 
leis than three inches circumterence. See CORDAGE, ROPE, 


C. 

Fir Cable of whatever thickneſs it be, is compoſed of three 

ftrands ; each ſtrand of three twilts ; each twilt of a certain 

number of caburas, or threads of rope-yarn, more or lets, as 
the Cable is to be thicker or ſmaller. 

To make a Cable: after forming the ſtrands, they uſe ſtaves 

which they firſt paſs between the ſtrands; that they may turn the 

better, and be intertwiſted the more regularly together. And to 
prevent any entangling, a weight is hung at the cnd of each 
ſtrand. The Cable being twiſted as much as nceds, is untwilt- 
ed _— three or four turns, that the reſt may the better retain 
its (tate. 

he number of threads each kind of Cable is to be compoſed 
of, is ever proportioned to its length and thickneſs ; and it is 
by — number of threads, that its weight and value are aſcer- 
tained. 

A rope of three inches circumference, or i inch diameter, con- 

tilts of 48 ordinary threads, and weighs 192 pounds; one of 

10 inches circumterence, of 485 threads, and weighs 1940 
pounds ; a Cable of 20 inches, of 1943 threads, and weighs 
7772 pounds. The ſeamen ſay, The Cable is well laid, when it 
is well wrought, or made. | 
Serve the Cable, or plat the Cable, i.e. bind it about with ropes, 
Clonts, Se. to keep it from galling the hauſe. 
Toſplice a Cable, is to make two pieces faſt together, by work- 
ing the ſeveral ſtrands of the rope one into another. 
To coil the Cable, is to roll it up round in a ring; of which, the 
ſevcral rolls one upon another are called Cable tire. 
Pay more Cable, that is, let it more out from the ſhip, that the 
dou which carries the anchor may the more eaſily drop it into 
the lea. 

Pay cheap the Cable, that is, put or hand it out apace. 
Veer more Cable, that is, let more out. | 
When two Cables are ſpliced together, it is call'd a ſbott of aCable. 
Every merchant veſſel, how ſmall ſoever, has thtee Cables, viz. 
the main or maſter Cable, which is that of the chief anchor; the 
common Cable, and the ſmall one. The ordinary length of the 
great Cable, is 110 or 120 fathoms or braces. Hence, at ſea, 

CanLE, or CanLtt-Ltxncrn, is alſo uſed for a meaſure gf 
120 fathom. See FAr Hon. | 
CABLED fluter, in architecture, ſuch flutes as are fill'd up with 


CABOCHED,CanosneD, orCanos8tD, in hera! 


CACAO, or Cocoa, in natural hiſtory and c 


CACHEXY, * KAXEZIA, in medicine, an ill ſtate or diſpoſition 


raiſed or ſwelling pieces in form of Cables. See FLUTING. 


|EACHU, Cacuov, or CAE chu. See Article Car CRNC0. 


La * 


is applied to a croſs formed or the t 


crols corded. 


with rounds of rope ; 
See CRoss and CoR 


PEP" 


more properly called a 
=: 4 


the head of the beaſt is cut off behind the ears, by a EN Where 
lel to the face; or by a perpendicular ſe&ion : in colitrad fr al- 
tion to couped ; which is done by a horizontal line be 2 

es 


that it is farther from the ears than Caboſſing. See Cobexp 


0 2 
of nut, about the ſize of a moderate almond; the eee King 
of a tree of the ſame name, growing in ſeveral arts Ty 
Weſt-Indies ; chiefly in the provinces of Guatigitly * 
caragua, and the Caribbee iſlands. os 
The native Mexicans call the Cacao tree, Cucubaa Guabny). 
and the Spaniards, Cacaotal.— It reſembles our cherry- tree * 
is 2 ver e and the ſoil it grows in ſo hot, that to gun 
it from the ſun, they always plant it in the ſhade 
ene Mother of Cares * Armee Tee, 
e fruits are incloſed ina kind of pod, of the ſize 
a cucumber ; except that it begins and ends in a a og c =o 
the pod, which is half a finger thick, is form'd a tiſſue af white 
fibres, very ſucculent, a little acid, and proper to appeaſe thirſt 
In the middle of theſe fibres are contain'd 10 ſometimes 11 and 
ſometimes more, as far as Porta grains or ſeeds, of a violet co- 
lour, and dry as acorns. Each grain, which is covered with a 
lite bark or rind, when ſtripped thereof, ſeparates into five or 
{ix unequal pieces, in the middle whereof is a kernel or Pippin, 
having a tender bud, very difficult to preſerve. 
Ot this ſeed, with the addition of Vanilla, and ſome other ingte- 
dients, the Spaniards, and, after their example, the reſt of Ml 
rope, prepare a kind of conſerve, or cake; which, diluted in 
hot water, makes that delicious, wholeſome drink, called 
Chocolate: for the preparation, c. whereof, ſee Choco- 
LATE. | | | 
This precious fruit, the Spaniards make ſo conſiderable atrade 
of, that there are ſome who make go. ſterling, per anxun, 
from a ſingle garden of Cacao's. There are two kinds of Ca- 
cao s; the moſt common, which is likewiſe the beſt, is of a dak 
colour, bordering on red, and round: The other, called Pa 
laxe, is white, larger, thicker, and flatter; its quality is deſicea- 
tive. Some druggiſts, however, ſell four kinds; vi. thegreat 
and little Caracca, and the great and little Cacao of the iſlands : 
which, however, may be probably reduced to the two kinds a- 
bove mentioned: it being only the greatneſs and ſmallneſs that 
multiplies the names and kinds: 
The Cacao nuts, are eſteemed by the Mexicans as anodyne; 
and uſed; eaten raw, to aſſuage pains of the bowels. They alſo 
procure a kind of butter or oil from them, as ſweet as that of 
almonds, and drawn in the ſame manner; excellent for burns. 
In ſome parts of America, the Cacao grains are uſed by the [n- 
dians as money; twelve orfourteen, are eſteemed equivalent 
85 Spaniſh Real, or ſix pence three farthings Sterling. See 
OIN. 
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of body; wherein, the nutrition is depraved throughout the 
whole habit : accompanied with a ſwelling, or bloating ofthe 
fleſhy parts; and a paleneſs or lividneſs of complexion, Ge. 
® The word is Greek; ſouned from xa, ill, and ICs, habit c 
diſpoſition. | | 
It ordinarily ariſes fromadebility, or foulneſs of the ſtomach 
or viſcera; ſometimes from an ulcer in the reins, in perſons 
that have the ſtone. The external cauſes are unwholeſon 
food, frequent drunkenneſs, exceſſive ſtudy, much waking, 
ſuppreſſion of the menſes, immoderate loſs of blood, chron'c 
fevers, obſtructions, &c. / ors N 
According to Boerhave, Cachexies may ariſe either from _— 
ated ſtate of the nutricious juice, ſume diſorder of the reſi 
that are to receive it, or a defect in the faculty that ſhould app 
it. Thejuice, he obferves, may be depraved, either from 25 
quality of the food ; as if it be farinaceous, leguminous, fat" ; 
brous, ſharp, aqueous, or viſcous ; from the want of _ 
from the organs Song vitiated by too much weakgels, o _ 
much {ſtrength : And theſe, again, may be occaſioned, = 
moderate ſecretions and evacuations of any kind, the ic 
ſity of ſome of the viſcera, or the retention of ſomething * 5 
ſhould be ſecreted : And hence, a diminution of _— 
arepletion of the liquids with things that cannot pals : 
two notable ill effects of this evil; viz. a leucophlegmar® 
and an anaſarcous dropſy. | ; n, 
According to the various colour, quantity, — + — — n 
and fluidity of the nutritious liquor, ariſe various on lv 4 
the effects of the Cachexia; v. g. palenels, ape raed . 
neſs, greeneſs, blackneſs, or r eſs of the skin; h — 
windineſs, palpitation of the heart and arteries — * 
with the lea motion; crude thin urine; ei 
tery ſweats ; and, at length, a leucophlegmatia W — 
For the veſſels that receive the nutritious julce, u 
well be aſſigned any univerſal fault; unleſs their 
laxity, and — diſorders accruing from them, may 
as ſuch... Laſtly, nutrition is impeded and perv * 
fect in the faculty that ſhould apply it; as When the c 
Net either too languid or two violent. 


CACOCHYM LA, ® FAXOXTMIA, a vicious ſtate of the vital hu 


 Whichintroduce theſe pauſes, are called Cadexces, in the proper 


a woe Ko a Foung gentleman ſoldier, who to attain 


CAD. 


Lou, eſpecially the maſs of blood ; ariſing either from a diſ- 


mer of the ſecretions, or excreriong, or from exterhal con- 
ragion. 414 | | 2 
» The Word is Greek; compounded of aa ill, and 2vpot, 


us gives the name Cacochymia. to the abundance, or ex- 
ceſs of any ill humour; whether it be bile, pituita, c. provid- 
ed there be only one that thus offends in quantity: Pletbora he 
calls the abundancę or exceſs of all the humours together: 

CACOPHON IA, AXO NIA, in grammar and rhetoric, the 

meeting of two letters, or ſyllables, which yield an uncouth, 
and diſagrecable Sound. See SOUND and PRONUNCIATION, 


* The Word is Greek 5 compounded of kane, evil, and pwyy 
voice. ' ' a 
CADARI. orK A DAR, a ſect in Mahometaniſm, who aſſert free- 
il. attribute the act ions of men to men alone, not to any ſe» 
cret power determining the will; and deny all abſolute de- 
The author of this ſect was Mabed ben Kaled-Al Giohni, 
who ſaffered martyrdom for it. The word comes from the 
Arabic, TAP, K adara, Power. Ben Ann calls the Cadarians, 
the Magi, or Manichees of the Muſſulmen. | 
CADE, acag, cask, or barrel; uſed in the book of rates for a de- 
terminate number of ſome ſorts of fiſn. Thus a cade of her- 
rings, is a veſſel containing the quantity of 500 herrings, and of 
ſprats 1000: 'See"MEEASURE: | | 
CADENCE, in muſic, denotes a kind of cloſe, ot reſt, either at 
e end of aſong, ot ſome of its parts, into which it is divided: 
- into members, and periods. 
The word ſeems a metaphor, drawn from the dancing · ſchool, 
where it properly ſignifies a pauſe, or fall from motion to reſt. 
A Cadence is properly when the parts fall, and terminate on a 
chord, or note, the ear ſeeming naturally to expect it. Regu- 
larly it is to be made on the final ot dominant, though ſome-] 
times alſo on the mediant, or middle chord of a mode. 
Calencerin ſinging anſwer nearly to points, or ſtops in diſeourſe. 
They are reſts contrived to favour the weakneſs of the perfor- 
mers, as well as hearers, of a muſical compoſition; Men are 
not able to ſuſtain their attention, or their voice beyond the 
ſpace of two meaſures ; even in this ſhort interval we perceive 
the ſong to fall, and tend rapidly to a pauſe, ot reſt ; The notes 


donducting and exprefling of which a great part of the muſici- 
ans Skill depends. The chief Cadence or eloſe is the key it ſelf, 
in which the baſs muſt always conclude ; the next in dignity is 
the fifth above, and the next to that the third. Or if the baſs be 
ſharp, the fourth or ſecond above the key. See KK. 
In modulation, Cadencet are made on ſeveral keys, though ſtill 
with ſome relation to the principal one; the harmonymult al- 
ways return to the key appropriated to the piece, and often ter- 
minate thereby middle as well as final Cadexces, See Mobu- 
LJATION, HARMONY, c. 
Cadencet uſually occur in every two meaſures, and always in 
the note which begins the meaſure they happen in. It requires 
anice taſte to diſtinguiſh the tonic note on which the Cadence: 
— for they uſually ſeem to fall on another note 
preſented in the ſong. It is by the natural progreſſion of the 
fundamental baſs that we are enabled to make the diſcovery. 
As often as this baſs falls a fifth, or riſes a fourth, there is a Ca- 
cence, In reality, this diſpoſition ire a cloſe ſo well, that 
when we come to the firſt ſound of this Cadence, we find our- 
ſelves as it were forced to fall on the other, ſo that it requires an 
extraordinary effort of the voice to ſuſtain itſelf on the firſt, or 
only to fall a third. Hence it is that the firſt found which makes 
ith of the tonic is called its dominant, being in reality the 
Op, or higheſt part of the harmonical ſyſtem, and that furtheſt 
from ental ſound: Thus ſo/is the dominant of at; 


andre, of fol. In making a Cadenrr, the baſs muſt always fall a 
ci ortiſeafourth. r | ape tt 


CE, in the ancient muſic, denotes a ſeries or ſucceſſion of 
abl cal notes, in certain intervals, Which ſtrike the ear agree- 
hs 4 ly at the cloſe of a ſong, couplet or ſtanza. 

Whichſenfe, Cadence amounts to much the ſame with h- 
RnyTamws. | 


mt. 
Jmemuſicians call aſhake, aCadexce; but that is to confound 


Cavxxce, in . 

in oratory and poetry, denotes the running of verſe, 

I wy z atherwile called the numbers, and by the ancients the 

Cann, Ser NunnerSand RAT. 

maten abe modern — s when.the ſeveral ſteps, and 
muſe Lollo, or correſpond to the notes, or meaſures of the 


CADETS, a ungern WW 
F me younger brothers of a family: A term naturalized 
ere 
Wi ne citizens, the s have an equal portion 
B Rr oor 
"the moch an n, one or the , in great families, takes 
— Name. See BROTHER. + a $7 - 


. e in che artof wear, and in expectation of pre- 
Tack 7 ARIES catry arms as aprivate man in a company of 
8 eee antes o bavrors ys 


CAM 


Cadet differs from volunteer, as the former takes pay, though 
only that of i private man, whereas the latter ferves without 
5. See VOLUNTEER: | N 

ormerly there were only allowed two Cadets in each compa- 
ny. In 1682, the king of France eſtabliſhed companies of Ca- 
dets, whetein the young gentry are trained up to war; and taught 
the arts and exerciſes belonging thereto, as riding, fencing, ma- 
thematicks, c. "1 4. 
CADT, * among the Turks and Saracens, denotes an ordinary 
judge, who decides in all civil controverſies within the diſtrict 


of a town, or city, though ſubject to appeals to ſuperior judges. 


The Word is Arabic, Ap or YARD, Kad, 9. 4. ; 
ed of Ip to judge. 2. wh Wed it 40 i. judge, form 


The Term Cad uſed abſolutely, denotes the judge of a town; 
or village; thoſe of cities being called Mollat, of Moxlas, ſome- 
times Mo#/a-Cadis, or great Cadir. KEE | 
CADILESCHER, or Cani-txsx8R, * a Gapital officer of 

Juſtice among the Turks, anſwering to a chief juſtice among 
us, See Ct. VP | 


The word comes from the Arabic Ka, judge; the particle A}, 
and Aſchar, army 1 ba their firſt inſtitution, chiefl 
Judges of the foldiery : Of whoſe cauſes they have Rill the ſole 
þ > ng d Herbelot writes the name Cadbi-lecher, or Cad- 


Each Cazileſcher has his particular diſtrict: d' Herbe lot takes 
two Catileſchers inthe empire; Ryeaut adds a third: Of whom 
the Cadileſcber of Europe, or Romania is the firſt ; that of Aſia, 
or Anatolia the ſecond ; and that of Egypt the third. | 
CADIZADELITES, aſe&# among the Muſſulmans. The Ca- 
Aadelites are a kind of Stoĩes, Who avoid all feaſting and diver- 
ſion, and affect an uncommon gravity in all they dv of ſay. 
"Thoſe of them who inhabit the frontiers of H ungary, c. agree 
in many things with the Chriſtians; and drink wine, even in the 
taſt of Ramazan. A 5 i 
They read the Sclavonic tranſlation of the Bible, as well as the 
Alcoran., Mahomet, according to them, is the holy gh 
which deſcended on the apoſtles at the feaſt of pentecoſti | 
CADMIA, in pharmacy, a mineral ſubſtance, whereof there are 
two kinds, natural and artificial. ET 
The natural Cadmiaʒ again, is of two ſorts : the one containing 
metallic parts, and called cobalt: the other containing none, 
called calamine, or lapis calaminaris. 3 
The artificial Cadmia 1s prepared from copper, in furnaces : Of 
this there are five kinds; the firſt called botryitit, as being in 
form of a bunch of grapes ; the ſecond, oſtracitis, as reſembling 
aSea-ſhell; the 1 becauſe reſembling a cruſt; the 
fourth, capmitis ; and the fifth, calamitis: This laſt han 1 5 
certain iron rods, wherewith the matter of the coppet is ſtirred 
in the furnace, which being ſhaken off, bears the figure of a 
wil, called in latin calamns, 
he Cadmia botryitis is found inthe middle of the furnace i the 
oſtracitis at the bottom; the placitis at the top; and the capnitii 
at the mouth of the furnace. 1 N 
Cadmia is deſiccative and deterſive, generally uſed in ſtinking 
ulcers ; which by means kereof are brought to cicatrize. The 
betryitis andplacitis, arealſo good in diſeaſes of the eyes. 
CADRITES, a kind of religious among the mahometans ; whoſe 
founder was Abdul Cadri, a great philoſopher and lawyer; 
whence they fetch their name, Cadrites. 
They live in common, and in a kind of monaſteries; which, 
however; they are allowed to quit, if they requeſt it, and tomar- 
ty; on condition of their wearing black buttons on their gar- 
ments, to diſtinguiſh them from the reſt of the people. 
In their monaſteries, each Friday, they paſs the greateſt part of 
the night in running round, holding each others hand, and cry- 
ing inceſſantly bas living, one of the names of God: One ot 
their number plays all the time on a flute, to animate them in 
this extravagant dance. | 
CADUCEUS, or Capuczun, Mercury's rod, ot ſeeptre; a 
wand entwiſted with two ſerpents, born by that Deity as the 
enſign of his quality and office. _ enen 
The poets attribute wondrous virtues to the Caducens; as that 
of throwing people into a ſleep, raiſing the dead, c. It was 
alſo uſed by the ancients as aſymbol of peace, and concord: 
The Romans ſent the Carthaginians ajavelin and a Caduccus, 
offering themtheir.choice, whether of war or peace. 
Among that people, thoſe who denounced war were called 
feciales ; and thoſe hb Went to demand peace, Cadxreateres; 
becauſe they bore a Caduceus in their hand. 
The Caduceus found on medals, is a common ſymbol, ſignify- 
ing good conduct, peace, and proſperity. The rod expreſ- 
4 power, the two ſerpents prudence, and the two Wings 
iligence. We | 
CADUCUS Merbzs, in medicine; ſee the arficle EILEYSv. 
CACUM, inanatomy. See the article CoA. 15 
CAMENT, in a general ſenſe, any compoution of aglutinous, 
or tenaceous nature, proper to bind unite, or keep things in 
eoheſion. . K e 8 At 
The word is alſo written Cement; and even Ciment. It is form. 
ed from the latin Cementum, of cedo, I beat. Tho' M. Felibien 
obſerves, what the ancient architects calledcementum, was a 
very different thing fem our Cement: The name W 
w £ . EE. go» &S. 0s »+4- A; [4 
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withthem, ſtood for akind of maſonry, or manner of laying the 
ſtones ; and even for the quality of the ſtones; as when the 
walls were built of rude, unequal ſtones. In reality, the ſtones 
were cut for ſuch work, but not ſquared nor uniform: So that 
Cæmenta ſtood oppoſed to quadrati lapides. 
Mortar, ſolder, glue, c. areCements, SeeMorTAR, SOL- 
DER, GLUE, c. Thebitumen brought from the Levant, is 
ſaid to have been the Cement uſed in the walls of Babylon. 
See BITUMEN. 
Equal quanties of powder-glaſs, ſea-ſaltand iron filings, mixed 
and fermented, make one of the hardeſt and moſt durable Cæ- 
ments that is known. The juice of garlic, M. Perrault aſſures 
us, is a Cæment for broken glaſs, and China ware. 
CEMENT, is particularly uſed in architecture, for a ſtrong binding 
ſort of mortar, uſed to bind, or unite bricks or ſtones together, 
for ſome kinds of mouldings ; or to make a block of 5 
for the carving of ſcrolls, capitals, c. 
It is of two ſorts : The hot Cæment, which is the moſt common, 
is made of reſin, bees-wax, brickduſt, and chalk, boiled tuge- 
ther. The bricks to be cemented are heated, and rubbed one 
— aq 3-9 with Cement between. | 
he coldaCement is leſs uſed; it is made of cheſhire cheeſe, milk, 
quick-lime, and whites of eggs. 
CAaMENT, is alſo uſed _ 8 engravers, jewellers, 
c. for a compolition of fine brickduſt, well Ped, reſin, 
and bees-wax; inuſe among thoſe artificers tokeep the metals 
to be engraven, or wrought on, firm to the block, &c. as alſo 
to fill up what is to be chiſſeled. 
Cx Er, in chymiſtry, is a compound uſed for the purifying of 
Gold. See Fern and PURIFICATION. 
There ate two kinds of this Cæment, common and royal. The 
firſt made of brickduſt, nitre, and verdigreaſe ; the ſecond 
of ſal gemmæ, and armoniac, each one part; two parts of com- 
mon ſalt, and four of bole ; the whole reduced into a paſte 
with urine. 
Other compoſitions are given by le Mort, le Febureand others. 
Paracelſus has a book expreſs on the {ſeveral kinds of Cements. 
CAMENTATION, a manner of purifying gold from other 
metals, by means of mem. See CAMENT. 
It is performed thus: Thin plates, or laminæ, are ſtratified in a 
crucible with royal Cement ; the crucible is covered up, and 
encompaſſed with fire for 100r 12 hours, till being thus calcin- 
ed, the ſalts have imbibed and conſumed the impurities of the 
gold. This method of refining, is much inferior to that by 
means of antimony ; in regard, the ſalts ifnot ſufficiently cor- 
roſive, leave other metals remaining with the gold ; and if too 
corroſive, and acrimonious, frequently eat away the gold it 
ſelf. See REFINING. 
CASAR, among the Romans, was a long time uſed for the heir 
intended, or preſumptive of the empire; as king of the Romans 
is now uſed for that of the German empire. See HEIR. 
Thus Conſtantius Chlorus, and Galerius, were proclaimed 
C.cſars by Diocletian and Maximian; Licinius by Galerius ; 
Conſtantine the great, by Conſtantius ; Conſtantine the youn- 
er, Conſtantius and Conſtans, by their father Conſtantine ; 
Junio Gallus and Julian, by Conſtantius 
he Ceſars were a kind of adjuncts or aſſociates of the empire, 
22 Imperii. They wore the imperial mantle, purple, 
and diadem, and walked with other marks of the ſovereign dig- 


nity : They were created like the emperors, by putting on | 


the purple robe. 1 
The dignity of C.cſar remained the ſecond of the empire, till 
Alexius Comnenus having erected Nicephorus Meliſſenus 
Ceſar by contract; and it being neceſſary to confer ſome higher 
dignity on his own brother Iſaacius, he created him Sebaſto- 
crator, with the precedency over Meliſſenus, ordering, that in 
all acclamations, Sc. Iſaacius Sebaſtocrator ſhould be named 
the ſecond, and Meliſſenus Ceſar the third. 

The Title took its riſe from the cognomen, or ſurname of the 
firſt emperor, C. Julius Ceſar, which by a decree of the Senate 
all the ſucceeding emperors were ta bear. Under his ſucceſſor, 
the appellation Auguſtus being appropriated to the emperors, in 
complement to that prince, the title Ceſar was given to the ſe - 
cond perſon in the empire, though it ſtill continued to be giren 
to the firſt : And hence che difference between Ceſar uſed ſim- 
ply, and Cæſar with the addition of Imperator Auguſtus. 
Authors are divided as to the origin of the word Cæſar, the cog- 


nomen of the Gens Julia : Some after Servius, derive it from | 


Cæſaries, head of hair; urging, that the firſt who bore it, was 
diltinguiſhed by his fine head of hair, which occaſioned the title. 
The more common opinion is, that the word Ceſar comes 
a ceſo matris Utero ; becauſe his mother's womb was. cut 
open to give him paſſage. | 
thers derive it from hence, that the firſt who bore the name 
killed an elephant in battel, 4 Cæſo Elephante, which in the 
Mauritanian tongue is called Ceſar. This opinion Birchero- 


dius ſupports on the c edit of an ancient medal, whereon is ſeen | 


an elephant with the word CxzsaAR. | 
CASARIANSe#1on, the operation of extracting theFcetusfrom 
the mother, whether living or dead, by an inciſion through the 
abdomen into the uterus, See DELIVERY, Go. 
This is ſometimes alſo denominated the Cæſarian birth, Partus 
Caſareus; by the Greeks, vssegmuonynia, Or vas copic. , See 
Bik rn, UTERUS, Ce. | f | 
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Ita pears from experience that wounds in t | 
Epicaſtrium, or Peritonzum, and thoſe in the 8 
mortal ; ſo that the belly of the mother may be ſometimes 0g. 
ed to give paſſage for the child: But then it ĩs not without on 
danger: on which account, this operation is very rarely — 
ed, except on women newly dead. Thoſe brought — the 
world - this manner 10 m— Ceſares, and Ceſoxes, 4 ceſo 
matris Utero; as were C. Julius Cæſar, Scipio Afri - 
ow our Edward 6. pio Africanus, Man. 
* was a large leathern gantle ih 11 1. 
uſed in the combats, or exerciſes of the 1 ro Going 2 
ATHLETE. | 


* It was called Cefar, à cadendo, to firike, or beat. 


Calepine ſays, it was a kind ofa club with lead : 
from it, ſu pended by leathren thongs : But he SG — ** 


being only a leathern thong ſtudded with nails of lead, or — 


pargor it twiſtedroundthe hand and arm, to prevent their being 


roke or diſlocated. 
CASURA, in the ancient poetry, is when in theſ, 
' verſe, a word isdivided, ſo as one part ſeems cut off, 


to a different foot from the reſt. e. gr, 

Menti \ ri no.\ li nun | quam men ] dacia proſunt. 
Where the Syllables vi, li, quam, and men are Ceſures, 
CASURA, more properly denotes a certain agreeable diviſion of 

the words, between the feet of a verſe ; whereby the laſt {ylla- 
ble of a word begins the following foot. 

As in arma virumq ; cano Troje qui prima ab oris 

where the ſyllables #o and je are Cæſaret- 

CASURE, in the modern poetry, denotes a reſt, or pauſe towards 

the middle of along or Alexandrine verſe; by which the voice 
and pronunciation are aided, and the verſe as it were divided 
into two hemiſticks. 
In Alexandrine verſes, of 12 or 13 ſyllables, the Ceſare muſt 
always be on the ſixth ; in verſes of 10 on the fourth; and in 
thoſe of 12 on the ſixth : V erſes of eight ſyllables muſt nothave 
any Cæſure. Sce the article VERSE. 

CATERIS Paribas, a latin term, in frequent uſe among mathe- 
matical, and phyſical writers. 

The words literally ſignify, he reſt, or the other things being 
alike, or equal; which expreſles pretty nearly their meaning as 
aterm, | 

Thus, we ſay, the heavier the bullet, cæteris paribus, the greater 
the range; i. e. by how much the bullet is heavier, ifthe length 
and diameter of the piece, and the quantity and of the 
powder be the ſame, by ſo much will the utmoſt range ot di- 
ſtance of a piece of ordnance be greater. | 
Thus alfo, in a phyſical way, we ſay, the velocity and quan- 
tity of blood circulating ina given time, through any ſection of 
an artery, will, cæterit paribus, be according to its diameter, 
and nearneſs to, or diſtance from the heart. 

CAIMACAN, * or CAa1tMAcax, a dignity in the Ottoman em- 
pire, anſwering to that of lieutenant, or vicar among us. 

® The word is compoſed of the two Arabic words, Caim machun, 

q. d. he who holds the place, or diſcharges the ſunction of anc- 
theys r 
There are uſually two Caimacans; one reſides at Conſtantino- 
ple, who is the governor thereof : the other attending the 
grand vizir, in quality of his lieutenant. - Sometimes 
are three Caimacans; one conſtantly attending the grand (ig- 
nior, another the grand vizir, and a third conitantly at Con- 
ſtantinople; who examines affairs of policy, and regulates 
them in great meaſure. pony * 
The Caimacan that attends the vizir, only officiates * 
a diſtance from the grand ſignior; his function cealing, W. 1 
the vizir is with the ſultan. The Caimacam of the — 
his ſecretary of ſtate, and the firſt miniſter of his coun A 
jCAIN ITES, or CAlxIAxs, a ſect of ancient hereticks, 7 0 
paid extraordinary honours to thoſe perſons repreſent * 

ſcripture as the worſt of mankind ; ſo called from 2 ; 
whom they eſteemed their patriarch, and the chief ob) 
their veneration. | | 
The Cainites were a branch of the gnoſtics : they wn er” 
Cain and Eſau, Lot, and thoſe of Sodom, were born ot a — 
eminent celeſtial virtue; that Abel, on the —_— of 
born of a virtue much leſs eminent: to Cain, and o tnow- 
the ſame order, who, according tothem, had onp_ held 
ledge of all things, they aſſociated Judas, _— called 
in Io much eſteem, that they had a book among the ſame 
the goſpel of Judas. S. Epiphanius relates, and at 

time refutes, their errors. ö 

CALAMINARIS Lapis, CALAMIN STONE, 4 kind of fol; 

bituminous earth, of ſome uſe in medicine, but 2 convert 

foundery; being uſed to dye copper yellow, .. e. | 
it into braſs. ' Sas 

It is either of a browniſh colour, as that of —— and 

England ; or reddiſh, as that about Li e, and in low 

of F rance ; accounted the beſt, becauſe turning) 

ealeination. | e 4, ee e. 

It is dug out of mines, uſually — — , — — 

eyes, ſometimes veins, of lead uſually ; though it rington 

found in lead mines. We have mines of C — in baren 
in Somerſetſhire, and elſewhere: It is generally lock, a5the) 
rocky ground; its courſesrunning, uſually, ats call 
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Cal auus Scriptorius, in anatom 


CALCEDONY, * L 


Vet. 1. 


CAL 


rpendicular, which is accounted the beſt. 


When Os ki h carries off the impure and earthy parts; 
| the 1020 e and other ſparry pertsar bottom. 
en put it in a ſieve, and ſhaking it well in water, the 
Mixed with it ſinks to the bottom, the ſparry parts get to 


and the Calamine lies in the middle: Thus prepared, CALCINATIO 


ene i oven four or five hours; the flame being ſo 
bake — over, and ſo to heat and bake the Calamime ; 
— turning it all the while with iron rakes. This 
they beat it to pouder and fift it; picking out of it what 
— they find: And thus it is fit for uſe. 4 5 | 
24 manner of applying Calamine in the preparation of braſs : 
2 38 natural Calamines, there are artificial ones: 
The beſt is that called pampholyx. See POMPHOLYX. 
Culamine is of ſome medicinal virtue, being aſtringent, deſic- 
cative, and deterſive; much uſed for taking off films from 
the eyes of horſes, Sc. 


CALAMITA, in pharmacy, a term ſometimes uſed for ſtyrax, 


becauſe antiently put up in canes, Calami, to preſerve it. See 
STYRAX- 


CALAMUS Aromaticus, in pharmacy a ſpicy, bitteriſh-root, 


akind of ruſh, or rather flag, growing in the Le- 
an yg hve in ſeveral parts of England, about the thick- 
neſs of a gooſe-quill, and 2 or 3 foot high ; much uſed as a ce- 
ic, and ſtomachic; eſpecially againſt complaints ari- 
ing from a cold, weak ſtomach. _ : 
The Calamas aromaticus is the ſame with what is otherwiſe de- 
nominated Acorus. See ACORUS. | 
Itisalſo called Calamus Odoratus, and Calamus amarut; ſome- 
times Calamus verus, Or officinalis, to diſtinguiſh it from another 
fort called adulterinus: In Engliſh, the ſweet cane, or ſweet- 
ellin 4 
The bb ng that greyiſh without and reddiſh within, its pulp 
white, and taſte extremely bitter ; but its leaves, as well as 
r-0ts, ſweet-ſcented. ; 


is a dilatation of the fourth 
rentricle of the brain; ſo calle from its figure, which reſem- 
dies that of aquill. See BRAIN. 


CALATRAVA, a military order, inſtituted in 1158 


by 
Sancho III. king of Caſtile, on the following occaſion : The 
Moors going to attack the little city Calatrava, and the tem- 
plers, who held it, ſurrendering it up to the king, on a ſuſpi- 
cion of their inability to defend it, Diego Velaſquez, a Ciſter- 
cian monk, buta man of quality, perſuaded Raimond abbot of 
Fitero, a monaſtery of Ciſtercians, to beg Calatrava of the 
king. Heobtained it ; and Raimond and Diego put themſelves 
init; being followed by a great number of people, who join- 
ed them out of zeal, for the defence of Calatrava. The 
Moors abandoning the enterprize, many of thoſe who came 
tothe defence of the city, entered the order of the Ciſtercians ; 
and that under a habit more fit for military than monaſtic exer- 
ciſes. Accordingly, they began to make excurſions on the 
Moors; which was the riſe of the order of Calatrava. 
The firſt grand maſter was Garcias ; under whoſe govern- 
ment the order was confirmed by Alexander III. in 1164. 
In 1489, Ferdinand and Iſabella, with the Conſent of pope 
Innocent VIII. reunited the grand-maſterſhip of Calatrava 
to the Spaniſh crown: So that the kings of Spain are now 
decome perpetual adminiſtrators thereof. 
The knights bear a croſs gules, fleury with green, e., Their 
ruleand habit was originally that of the Ciſtercians; but their 
(eſs was a little ſhortened on account of their exerciſes : And 


proceſs of time they w itted a ſecular habit. 
CALCANEU _— ere permitted a ſecular hab! 


M, ALCANEUS, in anatomy, the ſame as 
_ Os Calcis, Calcar, or the heel-bone. 
lies under the aſtragalus, to which it is articulated by gingli- 
mus; behind it is a large protuberance, which makes the heel, 


id into which th 4; rn wir 4 
CALC ANT) e Tendo Achillis is inſerted. See ACHILLES. 


carry in minerology, ſee the article CHAT! 
„ CALCEDONIUS, the loweſt prized a- 
ras. FTecIOus hone; diverſified with various colours, part- 
V ranſparent, and partly opake. 


> Salmaſius derives the word by e apo from Carchedoti 3 
aking the modern Caltediny to by the fame with the Lap 


| of the antients. 
ate lage, or Calcidony. nearly reſembles the common 
— , = 1s reputed a ſpecies thereof: Its colour is a miſt y 
— Wich blue, yellow, or purple. It is fuppoſed 
e kite agate of the antients; though we ſometimes 
TO as — of it blackiſh. See AGATE. 
1 tforthegraver ; and much uſed, either to ve 
300d; och uf nz as being harder and preferable to cry 
cups "ret; paint them on the baekſide. In ſome 17 
def ius beads, & c. are made thereof. 
Belon 1 that With a pale caſt of blue. bn EE 
— rk it is ſo. common among the Turks, that it ſerves 


m eaſt to weſt; ſometimes at 9, and ſometimes | 


if i 
\vaſes; 
he cleareſd| 


CAL. 


Neri ſhews how to make attificial Calcedoxies of the colour of 

| agate and oriental jaſper s. 95 8 

at 125 it is waſhed, or buddled, as they- call it, ina run- CALceponus is alſo a term uſed by the Jewelers, for adefe& 
in ſome precious ſtones; when, in turning them, they find 

white ſpots, or ſtains, like thoſe of the Calcedony. 

This defect is frequent in granates and rubies. The Lapida- 

ries remedy it, 7 bollowing the bottom of the ſtone. 

by 


the act of calcining any matter; ij. e. of re- 


— it into a Calx, or very ſubtile white pouder, by fire; 
ee | : | 

Calcination, ſometimes alſo called chymical Pulverization, is 
the next degree of the power of fire beyond thatof fuſion: For 


when fuſion is longer continued, not only t 
articles of the bod 


likewiſe inſinuate themſelves 
diſperſed and blended throughout its whole ſubſtance, that the 
2 which was firſt cauſed by the fire, can no longer ſub- 
very porous and brittle, is eaſily reduced to pouder. For 
the fire having penetrated every where into the pores of the 


body, the particles are both hindered from mutual contact, 
and di 


cible into the fineſt pouder. 


ALX. 


he more ſubtile 
y it ſelf fly off, but the particles of fire do 
in ſuch multitudes, and are ſo 


rom this union ariſes a third kind of body, which being 


vided into minute atoms ; ſo that they are eaſily redu- 


CALCINATION, in a more extenſive ſenſe, includes alſo the 
ſolution of metalline bodies by corroſive mattets. See Cok- 


ROSION. 


the 


ME 


In this ſenſe, Calcination is divided into actual, and potential. 

Actual CALCINAT10N, is that effected by actual fire, of wood, 
coals, or other fuel, raiſed to a certain heat, according to 

the nature of the ſubſtance to be calcined. 

Actual Calcination, is ſubdivided into incineration, and reverbe- 

ration ; to which head alſo belongs the extindion of things 

ignited. | 

Potential CALCINAT10N, is that produced by potential fire, vix. 


ſalts, ſulphurs and other drugs, which have, as it were, 
force of fire; as ſtrong waters, corroſive ſpirits, c. 


Gold is calcined by a reverberatory fire; with mercury, and 
ſal armoniac. See GoLD. Silver with common ſalt and al- 
kali ſalt. See SILVER. Copper with ſalt and ſulphur; iron 
with ſal armoniac and vinegar 
ſulphur ; mercury with aqua fortis : This laſt alſo, with moſt 
os minerals, calcinet with fire alone, without any other in · 

edient. þ 
CALCULATION, the a& of computing ſeveral ſums; by 
adding, ſubtracting, multiplying, or dividing. 


; tin with_antirhony, lead and 


See ARiTH- 
T3, 


An Error in Calcalation is never protected or ſecured by any 
ſentence, decree, Qt. In ſtating accounts there is always 
underſtood, ſalvo errore calculi, 
The word Calculus is uſtd in this ſenſe, in alluſion to the prac- 
tice of the antients, who ufed Calculi or little ſtones, in 
making computations, in taking ſuffrages, and in keeping 
accompts, c. as we now uſe counters, figures, c. 
CALCULATION is more particularly uſed to ſignify the compu- 
tations in aſtronomy and geometry, for 
arithms, ephemerides, 
Vee EcLirse; e. 
CALCULATION of clotk and watch-work. See CLock and 
WATCH-WORK. | | 
CALCULUS; * in medicine, the diſeaſe of the ſtone in the 
bladder, or kidneys. See STONE, Sc. 

* The Term is 
The Calcalas in the bladder is uſually called Lithiafis; and in 
the kiditeys; Nepbritis; See LIT HIASIs and NepnriTIS. 
CALCULUS Literahs; or Literal Calculus, is the ſame with 

ſpecious arithmetic; ſo called; from its uſing the letters of 

the alphabet: In contra- diſtinction to numeral arithmetic, 
which uſes figures. See ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, Cc. 

In the literal Calculus, given quantities are expreſſed by the firſt 

letters; @ b c d; andquantities ne np the laſt z y x; c. 

Equal quantities are denoted by the fi deg 
CALCULUS Differentidlis, is a method of diffetencing quanti- 

ties; of of finding an infinitely ſmall quantity, which being 

tak en infinite times; ſhall be equal to a given quantity: Or, it 
is the arithmetic of the infinitely ſmall differences 
uantities. 


ing tables of lo- 
nding the times of eclipſes, c. 


pure Latin, and fignifies, literally, a /i7z/e pebble. 


e letters. 


variable 


See INFINITE and DIFFERENCE: 


he foundation of this Calculus, is an infinitely ſmall quan - 


tity, or an ifffiniteſimal, which is a 


ion of a quantity 


incomparable to that quantity; or that is leſs than any aſſign- 
able one; and therefore accounted as nothing; the error ac- 
cruing by omitting it being lefs than any aſſignable one, i. e. 
teſs than nothing. Hence two quantities, only differing by 


an infiniteſimal, are reputed equal. 
The better to conceive the nature of an 


infiniteſimal; fuppoſe, + 


that in meaſuring the height of a mountain, while you are 
looking through the ſights; the wind blows off the Imalleſt 
ain of duſt ; the height of the mountain is, then, leſs by the 


no 


iam | 
found of the ſame height, whether the duſt bethere or not, its 
diameter has nothing to do in the preſent cafe; and paſſes for 


eter of the duſt than before: But as the mountain is ſtill. 


thing, 5. e. is infinitely ſmall. Thus, in aſtronomy the 


diameter of the earth is an infiniteſimal, in reſpect of the di- 


ng their corn; but he ſeems to be miſtaken. 


ſtance of the fixed ſtars : And the ſame holds in abſtract 


qua- 
utter / 


7 R 
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tities. The name Infiniteſimal, therefore, is merely reſpec- 


tive, and involves a relation to another quantity; and does | 
Jenot 6 _ fect integration. See SERIES. 


Carcurus Exp 
nential quantities, or finding and ſumming up the 


not denote any real ens or being. . 4.54 
Now infinitefimals are called differentials, or differential 
quantities, when * conſidered as the differences of two 
quantities. Sir Iſaac Newton calls them moments; conſider- 
ing them as the momentary increments of quantities ; v. g. of 
a line generated by the flux of a point; or of a ſurface by the 
flux of a line, c. See MOMENT. 
The differential Calculus, therefore, and the doctrine of fluxi- 
ons are the ſame thing under different names; the former, gi- 
ven by M. Leibnitz, and the latter by Sir Iſaac Newton: each 
of whom lay claim to the diſcovery. See FLUX10NS. 
There is, indeed, adifference in the manner of expreſſing the 
quantities, reſulting from the different views wherein the two 
authors conſider the infinitefimals'; the one as moments, the 
other as differences : Leibnitz, and moſt foreigners, expreſs 
the differentials of quantities by the ſame letters as variable 
ones, only prefixing the letter 4; thus the differential of & 1s 
called 4 x; and that of y, 4 y: Now d x is a poſitive quan- 
tity, if x continually increaſe; negative if it decreaſe. 
FT e Engliſh, with Sir Iſaac N ewton, inſtead of 4 x, write 
x (withadotoverit) for 4 y, y, &c. which foreigners ob- 
ject againſt, on account of that confuſion of points, which 
they imagine ariſes, when differentials are again differenced; 
beſides, that the printers are more apt to overlook a point 
than a letter, 
Stable quantities being always expreſſed by the firſt letters of 
the alphabet d a , db o, dc =0; wherefore 4 (x 
T =) =d x TA], and d (x—y +4) =4 x—& y. So 
that the differencing of quantities is eaſily performed, by 
the addition or ſubtraction of their compounds. 
To difference quantities that multiply each other; the rule is, 
firſt, multiply the differential of one factor into the other fac- 
tor, the ſum of the two factors is the differential ſought : thus, 
the quantities being x y, the differential will bex 4 y + Ax, 
i. e. d (X ) =xdy + y Ax. Secondly, if there be three 
quantities mutually multiplying each other, the factum of 
the two muſt then be multiplied into the differential of the 
third: thus, ſuppoſe vy, let v x ==z, then & =; con- 
ſequently 4 ( =:dy+ydt: But dt=vdx+xdv. 
heſe values, therefore, £2; ſubſtituted in the antecedent 

differential, 2 4 y + 2,6 t, the reſult is 4 (vx y) =vxdy 
+ wvydx+xydv. Hence it is eaſy to apprehend how to 
proceed, where the quantities are more than three. 

f one variable quantity increaſe, while the other y decreaſes, 
it is evident y dx — x dy will be the differential of x y. 

o difference quantities that mutually divide each other: The 
rule is, firſt, multiply the differential of the diviſor into the 
dividend, and, on the contrary, the differential of the divi- 
dend into the diviſor ; ſubtract the laſt product from the firſt, 
and divide the remainder by the ſquare of the diviſor ; the quo- 
tient is the differential of the quantities mutually dividing 
each other. Sce FLUX1ONS. 


CALCULUS Iategralis, or Summatorins, is a method of integra- 


ting, or ſumming up moments, or differential quantities; 7. e. 
from a differential quantity given, to find the quantity from 
whoſe difterencing the given differential reſults. 

The Integral Calculus therefore, is the inverſe of the differenti- 
al one: Whence the Engliſh, who uſually call the differential 
method, fluxions, give this Calculus, which aſcends from the 
fluxions, to the flowing or variable quantities ; or, as Foreig- 
ners expreſs it, from the differences to the ſums ; by the name 
of the inverſe method of flux ions. See FLUXIONS. 

Hence, the integration is known to be juſtly performed, if the 
quantity found according to the rules of the Differential Cal- 
culus, being differenced, produce that propoſed to be ſummed, 
See SUNMATORY Calculus. 

Suppoſe / the ſign of the ſum, or integral quantity; then 
Syd x will denote the Sum, or integral of the differential y dx. 
7, integrate, or ſum up a differential quantity: It is demon- 
ſtrated, firſt, that ſd x = : Secondly, (d& + dy) Ty; 
thirdly, ſ(xd4 y + y4x) = xy; fourthly, C -x n) 
= x m; fifthly, („: m) x (- m). md x S en; fixth- 
ly, ſ(ydx—xdy): g. y. Of theſe the fourth and 
fifth caſes are the moſt frequent : wherein the differential 
quantity is integrated, by adding a variable unity to the ex- 
ponent, and dividing the ſum by the new exponent multipli- 
ed into the differential of the root; v. g. in the fourth caſe, 
by m (1+1)d x, i. e. by m dx. 

If the differential quantity to be integrated, do not come un- 
der any of theſe formulg's, it muſt either be reduced to an 
integrable finite, or an infinite ſeties, each of whoſe terms 
may be ſumme in 

It may be here obſerved, that, as in the analyſis of finites, any 
quantity may be raiſed to any * of power; but, vice ver- 
Ja, the root cannot be extracted out of any number requir- 
ed: So in the analyſis of jnfinites, any variable or flowing 
quantity may be differenced; but, vice verſa, any difterenti- 
al cannot be integrated. And as in the analytis of finites, we 
are not yet arrived at a method of extracting the roots of 
all equations; ſo neither has the Integral Caleulus arrived 
at its perfection: And as in che former We are obliged to 


ten days were thrown out at once; ſo many 


CAL 


have recourſe to approximati ; 
: . on; | 
recourſe to infinite ſeries, where png ; Mer we have 
attain to per- 


Exponentialit, is a method of 2228 e 


tials or moments of exponential quantities fferen- 
ing them to geometrical conſtru — oer kel bring: 
By exponential quantity, is here underſtood a . 
exponent is variable; v. g. x*. &. . where the — whoſe 
does not denote the ſame in all the points of a curv 4 
ſome ſtands for 2, in others for 3, in others for 5 8 
To difference an exponential quantity : there is nothing AS 
ed but to reduce the exponential quantities to 7 Ark 
ones; which done, the differencing is managed as Afr 
rithmic quantities : — Thus, ſup of the differential ns 
exponential quantity x y required, let the 
2 


Then will y/x=1z 
Iz Ty Le 


21xdy+zydx:x=d:z 
| —1 
That is, IX dy + 52 — dx dz. See Exrc- 


NENTIAL. 
CALEFACTION, aſchool term for the action of fire in hear. 


ing a body: Or the impulſe which the particles of ah 
py = other bodies CESS Sex E Har. 1 8 
1 he word is particularly uſed in pharmacy; where Cal, 
tion is diſtinguiſhed from Coction; the firſt bei 1 
where the thing is only heated without boiling. Coc- 
TION, and FIRE. 


CALENDAR, *. CALENDARIOM, a diſtribution of time, ac- 


commodated to the uſes of life; or a table, or almanack, con- 
taining the order of days, weeks, months, feaſts, &c. happen- 
ing —＋ the year. See TIuk, YEAR, Monrn, 
FEAST, e. 


It is called Calendar from the word Calende, antiently wrote 
in large characters at the head of each month. See Cat Ius. 


The Roman CALENDAR, which continues ſtill in uſe, owes its 


origin to Romulus; but has undergone various reformations 
ſince his time. That legiſlator diſtributed time into ſcyeral pe- 
riods, for the uſe of the people under his command: But as he 
was much better verſed in matters of war than of aſtronomy, 
he only divided the year into ten months ; making __ 
the ſpring, on the firſt of March ; imagining the ſun made his 
courſe through all the ſeaſons in three hundred and four days. 
Romulus's Calendar was reformed by Numa, who added two 
more months, January and February, placing them betore 
March: So that his year conſiſted of three hundred fifty-five 
days, and begun on the firſt of January. He choſe, however, 
in imitation of the Greeks, to make an intercalation of forty- 
five days, which he divided into two parts, intercalating a 
month of twenty-two days at the end of each two years; 
at the end of each two years more, another month of twenty- 
three days ; which month, thus interpoſed, he called Merce- 
donius, or the intercalary February. ; 
But theſe intercalations being ill obſerved by the pour to 
whom Numa committed the Care of them, occaſioned great 
diſorders in the conſtitution of the year ; whichCeſar,as love- 
reign pontiff, endeavoured to remedy : To this end he made 
choice of Soſigenes, a celebrated aſtronomer of thoſe times; 
who found, that the diſpenſation of time in the Calenda, 
could neyer be ſettled on any ſure footing, without having re- 
ard to the annual courſe of the Sun. Accordin Ph as the 
un's yearly courſe is performed in three hun 1xty-five 
days ſix hours, he reduced the year to the ſame number of 
days: The year of this correction of the Calendar, Was a fe 
of confuſion : they being obliged, in order to ſwallow upthe 
ſixty-five days that had been upprudently adder, and which 
occaſioned the confuſion, to add two months beſides theMer- 
cedonius, which chanced to fall out that year; ſo that it Son 
ſiſted of fifteen months, or four hundred forty-five days: This 
reformation was made in the year of Rome 708; forty-two 
or forty-three years before Chriſt. : 
The Roman, called alſo Julian Calendar, from its — — 
Julius, is diſpoſed into quadriennial periods; r 
three firſt years, which he called Communes, conſiſt 7 —— 
hundred ſixty-five days; and the fourth, Byſextile, 0! — 
hundred ſixty-ſix; by reaſon of the fix hours, — rem 
years make a day, or — leſs; wy in —_— 
ty-four years, an intercalary day is to de retrencnen.” 
this — it was, that pope Gregory XIII. with _—_— 
of Clavius and Ciaconius, appointed that the hundre 2.5 
of each century ſhould have no Biſſextile, ogg bil 
fourth century: That is, a ſubtraction is made of — 
ſextile days in the ſpace of four centuries; by 228 de 
eleven n . in the fix hours wher e 
conſiſts, See BISsEXTILE. . n 
This reformation of te Plats — 1 n= *. 
; o 
call it, 'commenced on the Du any having __ 
into 


"Py v 


= k no 


[> 
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jon ſince the time of the council of Nice, in 

oth compare of eleven minutes 
72715 ;ſtiaw CALENDAR, is that wherein. the 5 of the 
Jane * ermined by the letters A, B, G, D, E, F, G, by 
week = the ſolar cycle; and the ne and full moons, eſpe- 
means d pafchel full moon, With the feaſt of Eaſter, and 
22 moveable feaſts depending thereon, by means of 
the > numbers, rightly diſpoſed through the Julian year, 

UMBER. | 


equinox is ſuppoſed to be fixed 
m_ 1ſt day of March; (ſee Equinox :) and the _ of 19 


or the 
eme new — — 
ce aroſe a very great irreguiarity' in e 
rg ler. Ses Esser. To — this error the more appa- 
of tl let us apply it to the preſent year 1715: in this year, 
— * vernal equinox falls on the 10th of March; an 
s too early by 11 days. The paſchal full 
falls on the 7th of April; and therefore too late, with 
to the cycle, by three days: Eaſter, therefore, which 
ſhould be on the zoth of April, will be on the 17th. Lhe er- 
ror, here, lies only in the metemptoſis, or poſt-poſition of 
de moon, through the defect of the lunar cycle. If the full 
had fell on the 13th of March, Eaſter would have 
allen on the 13th of March: and therefore the error ariſing 
from the anticipation of the equinox, would have exceeding- 
ented that ariſing from the poſt- poſition. See METEM> 
170515. Theſe errors, in courſe of time, were ſo multiplied, 
that the Calendar no lengen exhibited. any regular Eaſt: 1. 
Pope Gregory XIII. therefore, by the advice of Aloy ſius Lili- 
us, in 1592, threw 10 days out of the month of October, to 
rettore the equinox to its place, vi. the 23ſt of March; and 
thus introduced the form of the 9 ear, with ſuch a 
proviſion, as that the equinox ſhould be con PIE to the 
ziſt of March. The new and full moons, by advice of the 
fame Lilius, were not to be indicated by golden numbers, but 
by epacts. dee Eracr. The Calendar, however, is fill re- 
tained in England, without this correction. Whence a diffe- 
tence of 11 Gays tween our time and that of our neigh- 
bours. See STYLE. | : 
Gregorian CALENDAR, is that, which by means of epacts right- 
j diſpoſed through the ſeveral months, determines the new 
and Fl moons, and the time. of Eaſter, with the moveable 
feaſts depending thereon, in the Gregorian year. 
The Gregorian Calendar therefore differs from the, Julian, 
bothin the form of the year, (ſee YEAR ;) and in that epacts 
are ſubſtituted in lieu of golden numbers: for the uſe and diſ- 
ſition whereof, ſee EPACT-:. g ; 
hough the Gregorian Calendar be preferable to the Julian, 
yet it is not without its defects: (perhaps, as Tycho Brahe and 
Caſſini imagine, it is impoſſible ever to bring the thing to a 
perfed uineſs) For, firſt, the Gregorian intercalation does 
not hinder, but that the equinox ſometimes lags behind the 21ſt 
of March, as far as the 2 3d, and ſometimes anticipates it, fall- 
1 on the 19th : and the full moon, which falls on the a0th of 
arch, is ſometimes the paſchal; yet not ſo accounted by the 
Gregorians, On the other hand, the Gregorians account the 
full moon of the 22d of March, the paſchal ; which yet, fall- 
ing before the equinox, is not paſchal. In the firſt caſe 
therefore, Eaſter is celebrated in an irregular month ; in the 
latter, there are two Eaſters in the ſame eccleſiaſtical year. In 


like manner, the cyclical computation being founded on | 


mean full moons, which yet may precede or follow the true 
ones by ſome hours; the paſchal full moon may fall on ſatur- 
Uy, whichis not per referred by the cycle to ſunday : whence, 
in the firſt caſe, Eaſter is colokrated eight days later than it 
houldbe ; in the other it is celebrated on the very day of the 
moon, with the Jews and Quartodeciman hereticks; con- 
rar tothe decree of the council of Nice. Scaliger, and Cal- 
— ſhew other faults in the Gregorian Calendar; arifing 
this the negligence and inadvertency of the authors. Yet is 
"1s Catendar, adbered to by the Romanilts, throughout Eu- 

rope, c. and uſed wherever the Roman braviery is uſed. 
Worms, or Corrected CALENDAR, that which ſetting aſide 
1 atus of n, numbers, epacts, and dominical let- 
be cternunes the equinox, with the paſchal full moon, and 
be Moveable feaſts depending thereon, by aſtronomical 

Thi Putation, according to the Rudolphine tables. 

* Calendar was introduced among the proteſtant ſtates of 
19 in the year 1700; when 11 days were at once 
bruary hag 4 he month of February : ſo that in 1700, Fe- 
proes wi * 18 days : by this means, the 2 ſtile a- 
Tex they the Gregorian. This alteration in the form of the 
admitted for a time; in xpectation that the real 


= 


obſeryation, the Romaniſts would agree 


With | BON | 
bebe, oe? Ga more convenient intercalation. | | 


un's and, UGALENDAR, or Almanack. 10. Compute the 
from MOOR 8 foreach day of the year; or take them 
Dical lett merides. See SUN, and Hoon. 26. Find the domi- 
Weeks 8? and by means thereof, diſtribute the Calendar into 

"7 4 ICAL Letter, 36. Compute the time of 
ex. 9 A fix the other mov eable 1 


, 


N 


heads. | 3 | | | 
The duration of the crepuſcula, or the end of the evening, 


CAL 


martyrs. 59. To every. day add the ſun's. and moon's place; 
with the riſing and ſetung of each luminary; the length of day 
and night; the — — and the aſpects of the planets. 6. 
Add, in the proper places, the chief phaſes of the moon, Sce 
Pnasks. And the ſun's entrance into the cardinal points; 5. Os 
e ſolſtices and equinoxes: together with. the 5h ng and the 
etting, eſpecially heliacal, of the planets, and chief fixed ſtars. 
Means for each whereof, will be found under the proper 


and beginning of the morning twilight; together with the 
Co and ſetting, and the length of days,, may betranſ- 
ferred from the Calendars of one year, into thoſe of another : 
the differences in the ſeveral years being too ſmall to be of 
any conſideration in civil life. | | N 
Hence it . that the conſtruction of a Calendar has no- 
thing in it of myſtery, or difficulty ; if tables of the heavenly 
mot1ons be but at hand. See EPHEMERITDES. 


Gelalean CALENDAR, is a correction of the Perſian, Calendar, 


C 


of the tropical T2 _ #Y 
ermined Picalyear at length more accurate-f 


caſts. See KAs- 


made by order of ſultan Gelaleddan, in the 467th year of the 
Hegira; of Chriſt 1089. 4 G7 


ALENDAR, is alſo uſed for the catalogue, or faſti, nter | 
e 


kept in each church, of the ſaints, both univerſal, and th 
particularly honoured in each church; with their biſhops, 
martyrs, &c. See SAINT, NECROLoOGY, Oe. 

Calendars, are not to be confounded with martyrologies : for 
each church had its peculiar Calendar; whereas the martyro- 
logies regarded the whole church in general: containing the 


' martyrs and confeſſors of all the churches. From all the ſeve- 
ral Calendars was formed one martyrology : ſo that martyro- 
| _ are poſterior to Calendars. See MARTYROLOGY. 


ere are ſtill ſome of thefe Calendars extant; particularly a 


very antient one of the church ot Rome, made about the mid- 
dle of the I'V th century: comprehending al ſo the feſtivals both 


of the heathens and chriſtians, which were then very few in 
number. F. Mabillon has alfo 
church of Carthage: made about the year 453. The Calendar 
of the church of Ethiopia; and that of the Cophte, publiſhed 
0 Ludolphus ſeem to have been made after the year 760. 

he Calendar of the Syrians, printed by Genebrard, is very 
imperfect: that of the 
in moſt reſpects agrees with that of the Greeks, publiſhed by 
Genebrard. The Calendar publiſhed by Dom. d' Achery,under 
the title of The ſolar year, is no more than the Calendar of the 
church of Arras. The Calendar publiſhed in 1687, at Augſ- 


bourg, by Beckius, is apparently that of the antient church of 


Augsbourg, or rather Strasbourg, wrote towards the cloſe 
of the 10 
the five churches of Toledo, the Ambroſian of Milan, and 


thoſe of England, before the reformation; have nothing 


C 


in them but what is found in thoſe of the other weltern 

churches; viz. the ſaints honoured throughaut, and thoſe 
eculiarto the church where they are uſed. 
LENDER * a machine uſed inthe manufactories, for preſ- 

ſing certain ſtuffs, ſilks, and even linens; and to make them 


| ſmooth, even, and gloſſy: it is alſo uſed for watering, or giv- 


Aud che immoveable feaſts, with — ns of the 


* 


ing the waves to tabbies and mohairs. See Tanny, Sc. 
The word is formed from the French Calandre, or Spaniſh Cala u- 
dra, which ſignify the ſame and which ſome derive further from 
the Latin 222 in regard the whole effe&t of the machine 
depends upon a cylinder. Borel derives the name from chat of a 
little bird, of the fivallow kind 3 in of the agreement be- 


tween the feathers of the bird, and the impreſſion of the machine. 


© - 


printed the Calendar of the 


* ogy by F. Papebroch, - 


century. The Moſarabic Calendar, itill uſed in 


The Calends were reckoned backwatds,or in a retrograde or- 
der: thus, v. g. the firſt of May being the Calends of May, 
the laſt, or thirtieth of April; was the Pridie Calendarum, or 
ſecond of the Calendi of May; the twenty ninth of April, the 
third of the Calendi, bt before the Calends : and ſo back to the 
thirteenth, where the ides commence; which are, likewiſe; 
numbred invertedly to the fifth, where the nones begin; 
which are numbred after the ſame manner to the firſt day of 
the month, which is the Calendt of April. See NoxEs, 
and IDEs. h | : 
The rules of Computation by Calexds; are included in the 
following verſes; 


Prima dies menſis cuju 2 eſt dia Calendæ: 
Seæ majus Nonat, October 2 iu, & Mars; 
22 at religui: habet Idus quilibet Octo. 
nde dies reliquos omnes dic eſſe Calendas; 
Quas retro numerans dices a menſe ſequente. 


To find the day of the Calendt anſwering to any day of the 
month weare in, ſee how many days there are yet remaining 
of the month, and to that number add two: for example; 
ſuppoſe it the twenty-ſecond of April; it is then the tenth of 
the Calendi of May. For April contains thirty days; and 
twenty-two taken from thirty, there remains eight ; to which 
two being added, the ſum is ten. 

The Roman writers themſelves are at a loſs for the reaſon of 
this abſurd and whimſical manner of 4 — the days of 
the month: yet is it ſtill kept up in the Roman chancery ; 
and by ſome authors, out of a vain affectation of learning, 
1 to the common, more natural, and eaſy manner. 

ee YEAR, Day, NoXNES, IDES. 

CALENTURE, an inflammatory fever, frequent at ſea, at- 

tended with a delitium; wherein the patients imagine the fea 

to be green fields; and, if not prevented, will leap over- 
board: which way they are frequently loſt. See FEVER. 

CALIBER, or Car ets, in a general ſenſe, notes the extent 

of any round thing in thickneſs, or diameter. See DIAMETER. 

In which Senſe we ſay, a column is of the ſame Caliber as 
another, when they are both of the ſame diameter. See 
COLUMN: ; 

CALIBER, more particularly denotes the bore, or width of a 
piece of ordnance, or other fire-arms ; or the diameter of the 

motith thereof; or of the ball it carries. See GUN, ORD- 

NANCE, BULLET, Cc. 

The Caliper is the rule by which all the parts of a cannon 
or a mortar, as well as of its carriage, are proportioned. 
See CAnNoON and MoRTAR. 

CAL1BER-Compaſſes, a ſort of Compaſſes made with arched legs. 
to take the diameter of round, or ſwelling bodies. Sec 

COMPASSES. f 
Caliber-Compaſſes, are chiefly uſed by gunners, for taking the 
diameters of the ſeveral parts of a piece of ordnance, or of 
bombs, bullets, c. Their legs are therefore circular, an 
move on an arch of braſs, whereon is mark'd the inches, and 
half inches ; to ſhew how far the points of the Compaſſes are 
opened aſunder. | : 

Some are alſo made for taking the diameter of the bore of 
a gun or mortar, 

The gaugers alſo ſometimes uſe Calipers, to embrace the two 
heads of any cask, in order to find its length. 

The Calipers uſed by carpenters and joiners, is a piece of 
board notched triangular-wiſe in the middle for the taking 
of meaſure, 

CAL1BER, or CALIBER=-Rxale, is an inſtrument, wherein a right 
line is ſo divided, as that the firſt part being equal to the diame- 
ter of an iron or leaden ball of one pound weight, the other 
parts are to the firſt, as the diameters of balls of two, three, 

four, Sc. pounds, are to the diameter of a ball of one pound. 
The Caliper is uſed by engineers, from the weight of the ball 

iven, to determine its diameter, or Caliper; or vice verſa. 

he Caliper (Tab. Fortif. Fig. 2.) conſiſts of two thin pieces 
of braſs, ſix inches long ; joined by a rivet, ſo as to move 
quite round each other : the head, or one end of the piece is 
cut circular; and one half of its circumference divided into 
every ſecond degree. On the other half are diviſions from 
one to ten; each, again, ſubdived into four: the uſe of 
which diviſions and ſubdiviſions, is, that when the diame- 
ter of a bullet, c. not exceeding ten inches, is taken, the 
diameter of the ſemicircle, will, among the diviſions, give 
the length of that diameter taken between the points of the 
Calipers, in inches and fourth parts. 
The degrees on the head, ſerve to take the quantity of an an- 
gle; the method of which is obvious. If the angle be inward, 
apply the outward edges to the planes that form the angle; 
the degree cut by the diameter of the ſemicircle, ſhews the 
quantity of the angle ſought. For an outward angle, open 
the branches till the points be outwards, and applying the 


ſtreight nes to the planes that form the angle, the degrees 


cut by the diameter of the ſemicircle ſhew the m_ requir- 
ed; reckoning from 180, towards the right hand. 


On one branchof the Calipers, on the ſame ſide, are, Firſt, fix | 


inches; and each of theſe ſubdivided into ten parts. Secondly, 


a 
CAL 


CAL 


name of the piece, whethet iron ot braſs ; 3. 4. the 


of the bullet it carries; or that it weight 
der, from one to fotty two pine. ſuch and ſuch a poun· 


On the other branch of the Calipers: he 

line of chords to abotit three inches —— : hop * il 
lines on both branches, as on the ſector; with 4 be 
the names of the ſeyeral pieces of ordnance: On = of 
face is a hand graved, and a right line drawn from 2 
ger towards the centre of the rivet; ſhewing, by j ka- 
ting certain diviſions made on the circle, the wei * — 
ſhot, when the diameter is taken with the points of dl 
lipers. Laſtly, on the circle, or head, on the — 
are graved ſeveral geometrical figures inſcribed in each 5 
ther, with numbers; as a cube, whoſe ſide is 2 


ſi 
foot; a pyramid on the ſame baſe and altitude, — ang 


portions of their weight, e; a ſphere, inſcribed in 2 He. 
Cn, cone, — ſquare, Ee. 2 2 Geb 
DUCTS, a kind of pipes, or canals, diſpoſed al the 
walls of houſes and apartments; uſed by the antients forthe 
conveyance of heat to ſeyeral remote parts of the ho 
from one common furnace. See STove, Fire. De. 
CALIDUM Innatum, &c. See the article EAT. 
CALIPH, Carte, or Karen; * in oriental affairs, denotes 
a ſucceſſor of Mahomet, in the new ſpiritual as well a; 


temporal empire erected by that legiſlator. article 
11 1 ä 


The word is originally Arabic, Khalifah, whi properly 

a ſucceſſor, or apr Some — that 1 33 

which ſignifies not only to ſucceed, but alſo to be in the place of 

another, not only as his heir, but as his vicar; in which ſenſe, it wa, 

to Erpenius, that the Saracen emperors and high prieft 

were ed 22 as 142 vicars or lieutenants. But the 

more receiv'd opinion is took this ti i 

met ſuoceſſors. my WR 
After the death of Mahomet, Abubeker having been oled 
by the Muſultnans to ſupply his place, he 0 take mn 
other title but that of Khalifah refſou allah, i. e. vicar of 
the prophet, or meſſenger of God. Omar coming after- 
wards to ſucceed Abubeker, reprefented to the Mahome- 
tan chiefs, that if he took the quality of vicar or ſucceſſor 
of Abubeker, the vicar or ſucceſſor of the prophet, the 
word vicar would in courſe of time come to be r 
and multiplied without end: upon which, at the motion of 
Mogairah, Omar took the title of Emir Monmenin, that is 
Lord, or Prince of the believers : art appeflation acc ed 
and born by all the legitimate Caliphs, or ſucceſſors of Ma- 
homet, from that time. Not but they ſtill retained the ti- 
tle Caliph without other addition. 
The Caliphs in the Mahometan, bore a near affinity to the 
popes in the Chriſtian religion. 

attier obſerves, they called themſetves Picars of God; and 
that the Mahometan ſuttans, and kings fell down before 
them, and kiſſed their feet: for which reaſon, V. de Beauvais, 
Ro not to call them the Mahometan popes. See Pors. 

CALIPPIC Period, in chronology, a ſeries of ſeventy fix years, 
returning perpetually round; which elapſed, the middle of 
the new and full moons, as its inventor alippus, an Athe- 
nian, imagined, return to the ſame day of the folar year. 
See PERIOD. 

Meton, a hundred years before, had invented the period ot 
cycle of nineteen years; (ſez Me roxic Cretx.) aſſum 
the quantity of the ſolar year, 365 d. 6 h. 18 56" 503 31 
Fe and the lunar month 29 d. 12 5. 45 47” 268 48 FA 

ut Calippus conſidering that the Metonic quantity of the 
ſolar year was not exact, multiplied Meton's 2 by 4 
and thence aroſe a alc of 76 years, called the Calippic. 
The Calippic period therefore contains 27759 days: and fince 
the lunar cycle contains 235 lunations, and the Calspprc pe- 
riod is quadruple of this, it contains 940 lunations. 
It is demonſtrated, however, that the Calippic period itſelf is 
not accurate; that it does not bring the new and full moons 
preciſely to their places, but brings them too late by 3 
whole day in 553 years. 

CALIXTINS, a name given to thoſe among the Lutherans, 
who follow the Sentiments of George Calixtut, a l 
ed divine, towards the middle of the ſixteenth century, * 
oppoſed the opinion of St. Auguſtin, on predeſtination, 

race, and free will. : hd 

he Calixtins are eſteemed a kind of Semi-Pelagians. 
tixtus maintained, that there is in all men a certain 45 
of underſtanding and willing; with natural know! 0 bo 
ficient: And that a good uſe being made of thele, 
will give us all the _ 3 to arrive ax the petfec · 
tion to which revelation directs them. 4. 

CAL1xTtNs, alſo denote a ſect in Bohemia, our on * 
dle of the fifteenth century, who aſſerted * e „ 
cup, as eſſential to the euchariſt. See Cor, Com 
on, EUCHARIST, c. 


of xa, a Cup, See Caryx. 5 
CALKING, or CAULKING, in the ſea language, c. See 


a ſcale of unequal diviſions, beginning at two, and ending at 
ten; each ſubdivided into four parts. Third! , two other 
fcales of lines, ſhewing, when the diameter of the bore of 
a piece is taken with the points of the Calipers outwards, the 


the article CAux NG. | 
CALL in hunting, a leſſon blown upon the horn, to com- 


fort che hounds.” 


\ | 
| 


* And hence their name; which is formed from the Latin ? Calir, 


Among 
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9— a bas . of 4 ; EM We OE Oe 
fowlers, Calls are a ſort of artificial pipes, made ta] points bearing on the earth, the fourth being in the dit. Seve. 
ary gerd ſorts of birds, by imitating their notes, to allure ral of theſe fixed in the ground where ee is to paſs, 
den to the net. 17 | tick into the horſes feet, and embarraſs them. 
De ENDER, in the manufactures. See CALENDER. CALVARIA, or CALV A, the ſcalp, or upper part of the head; 
CAL- BER, or CALLIPER. See the article CALIBER. | ſocalled from its grow ing bald firit;See HE ap,andCALviTtiES. 
CAL LIGRAPHUS*, anciently denoted a copiſt, or ſcrivener,) CALVARY®, a term uſed in catholic countries for à Kind of cha- 
c ranſcribed fair, and at length, what the notaries had taken pel of devotion, ranged on a hillock near a city; in memory 
rick in notes, or minutes; Which comes pretty. near to what! of the piece where' ſofas Chriſt was crucified near Jeruſalem. 
we call Aer, Denn e word comes from the Lern, oe rue 
V's The word is Greek, Kaese compounded of e, Cees, bald! in regard the top of that hillock was bare, 
| beauty, and Fes, 1 write 3 g. d. KANNGS Y £92947, ob ſcri- . : vo A OE which is alfo fignified by the Hebrew 
elegantiam. ; | Word Goggathe. e * 
bends e g Nerdgp , 6 Such is the 4 Valerian, near Paris; which is ac- 
The minutes of acts, &'c. were always taken in a kind of cy companicd with ſeveral little chapels, "in each whereof is re- 
ber, or hort-band;; ſuch as the notes of Iron Gruter : by], preſented in ſculpture ons ofthemyſtevietUlihe 295) 
kehich means the notaries, as the Latins led them, or the) CALVINISM, the doctrine and ſentiments of Calvin and his fol- 
Suat e E andTaxvyer?, as the Greeks called them, were lowers, with regard to matters of religion. 45: ol 
:napled to keep pace With a 1 or perſon who dictated . Calviniſm ſubfilts in its greateſt purity in the city of Geneva; 
Theſe notes bein r few, were copied over tair and hence it was firſt propagated over France, che United Pro- 
1 length, by perſons who had a good hand, for ſale, e, and} vinces, and England. In France it was abolimed by the revoca- 
theſe were called Calligrapbi; a name frequently met with inf. tion ofthe edict of Nants, in 1685. It has been the prevailing 
the ancient writers. See SCRIBE, LUBRARIU $,NoTARIES,&& c religian in the United Provinces;ever ſince the 1572. In 
CALLUS, or CALLOSITY, in ageneral ſenſe, denotes any cu England it has dwindledfince the time of queen Elizabeth; and 
tancous hardneſs, whether fleſhy, or bony, and whether natu s now chiefly confined among the diſſenters: though it till 
ral, or preternatural. | ard Tor wil ſudbſiſts, alittle allayed, in the articles of the'eſtabliſhed church; 
Ia which ſenſe, Clevi, or Corns, ate 4 ſpecies of Callus. See in its rigour in Scotland. Of the thirteen Swiſs Cantons, 
CLAYUS- | M1 there are fix who profeſs Calvimſm; which likewiſe obtains 
CaiLus,is more frequently uſed for a kind of node, or ligament, in the Palatinate ; except that of late popery is there becom- 
which joius the extremities of a fractured bone. See Bone ing rhe reigning religion. 7 6 BEA 
FRACTURE. | 1 e diſtinguiſhing tenets gf Caluiniſin, are, 1}, That predefti- 
10 formation of a Callas may be as follows: The juice that] nation and reprobation are prior to the preſcience of good orevil 
feeds the bone, running along 1 libres, becomes extravaſatec N works, 26h, That predeſtination and reprobation de nd on 
in the place where thoſe fibres are broke : ſo that ſtopping, and]. the, mexe will of God; without any regard tothe merits or de- 
ering together round the extremities of the fracture, it there] merits of mankind, That God gives to thoſe, whom he 
ies, knits, and hardens, to a conſiſtence like a ſtrong glue: has predeſtinated, a-faith which they cannot loſe ; a necef- 
tating grace, which takes away the freedom of will; and that 
he imputes no fin to them. That the righteous cannot do 


— co We. 


* 


leaving only a little inequality in the place where it is formed. 
Cala e grow ſo firm as to ſupply the place of bones 


In the Phil. Tranja&. we have an inſtance of a Callas ſupply an work, by reaſon of original fin; which cleaves to 

ing the place of the Os Humeri, taken out upon its being ca-] therh. e, That men are juſtified by faith only --- The mo- 

nous, by Mr. Fowler; and another of a Calla. s ſupply ing the] dern Calvin reject or nition ſome of theſe articles. 

place of the Os Femoris, and the ports 8 ſtrong as ever, and] lu France the Caluuiſtr are diſtinguiſhed by the name of Hague 
y Mr. 


walking without any lameneſs, herman rs; and, among the common people, by that of Parpaillots. 
et alſo a hard, denſe, inſenſible knob, or ſubſtance, ri- In Germany 2 confounded Aa the e under 
lag on the hands, feet, G c, by much friction, and preſſure a-] the general title Proteſtants ; only ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by 
{t hard bodies. | . "Y che name Reformed. dee Hun. | 
CALOGERI, KAAOTEPOI, or CALOYERS, monks, or religious, F. Gaultier finds an hundred hereſies in Calviniſm ; but F. Fran- 
in Greece, both male and female; inhabitin particularly, cis F eu-Ardentimproves vaſtly oa the lift ; making the hereſies 
mount Athos, but diſſeminated throughout all the churches off no leſs than one thouſand four hundred. | . 
the eaſt, They follow the rule of St. Baſil, and make vows like CALVITIES, or Car vrriun, in medicine, baldneſs, or a fall - 
the weſlern religious. There has never been any reform among] ing off of the hair, ef ially of the ſynciput, without bein 
them, but they ſtill retain their original inſtitution, keep their} able to grow again; the moiſture of the head, which manid 
former habit, c. to a tittle. Tavernier obſerves, they live a} feed it, . dried up with ſome diſeaſe, old age, or the immo- 
very retired auſtere life, eating no fleſh ; and keeping four lents, ] derate uſe of powder, c. See HAIR. | 
es a great number of falts, with great ſtrictneſs. They eat] CALX, literally ſignifies lime; a ſort of ſtone burnt, or calcined 
n bread till they have earned it by the labour of their hands. in a kiln for that purpoſe, to be uſed in the making of mortar, 
During their lents, ſome do not cat above once in three days Sc. See Live, MoRrAR r. | 
others but twice in ſeven. Moſt of the night they ſpend inf CaLx, in chymiſtry, is a kind of aſhes, or fine friable impalpable 
weeping, &c.. | ; t wder, which remains of metals, minerals, c. after they 
2 * 4 mats word n applied * « ve 2 the 2 en of a ire for a long time; and by 
y to ſuch, amon ir religious, as are become venerable) that means e loſt all their humid parts. Sec CALcixA- 
dy age, and the — of their life. It may be added, that thou TION, . * 
Calyers, among us, be a general name, aud comprehend allt Gold and ſilver, after they have been reduced to a calx, may 
— 17675 ; yet, 7 * itſelf, cheir prieſts, or regulars, by ror tel former form and nature.SeeM — 
eromonachz, &04. al of Tin, is called Party; of conſiderable uſe in poliſhing ſteel 
TheTurks alſo uſe the Es pM for their derviſes, or re- mirrors, c. See mugen 7 * 
0 us Muſſulman's, See DERvIS. *  ] Calx of lat, is called , aſtum. See Xs us run. 
A OMEL, in pharmacy, a name given to Mercurius Dulcis,} Calx of lead, is denominated Ceruſi. See Cxxuss. 
further ſublimated to a fourth time, or upwards. SeeMzzcurr ,| For Calx of antimony. See AnTIMoniuM Diapboreticum. 
denomination Calomel rather ſeems to have firſt belonged| Carx, in anatomy; ſee the article Cai.canzus. 
tothe Ethiops mineral ; from NN, ulcher, fair; and h, CALYX, or Cauix, in a general ſenſe denotes a cup. See Cur 
ger, black: for that white or pale pales rubbed herewith, be-] and Caatice. ' | 
OE HK, Sce Erhiors. CaLrx, in botany, is ſometimes applied to a flower whoſe body, 
| will or even a part of it, is formed in manner of a cup or Chalice : 
chymilt, who employed à black is his laboratory ; whoſe]. ſuch is that of a tulip, c. Sce FW. nm. 
complexion, as well as that of the mercury, healluded to inthe} Pliny defines Calyx the cavity in the middle. of a flower 
17m: the medicine being fair, and the operator black. wherein the ſtamina and apices are contained. Auſonius calls 


ls May | | which encompaſſes and defends the foliage, ot leaves of a low- 
X | by real, Richelieu: the red Calette is af er: ſervin alſo as a baſis, Ts rr hot og Trotenn, 
al, article Car. 
ys 5 rt. in architecture, around cavity, or depreſſure, in form] Periausbium, and by Dr. Grew the Empalement. See PRIAx- 
or desde d Jathed, 1 ; uſed to diminiſn the riſe, THIUM, and EMPALEMENT. | 
on of a chapel, cabinet, alcove, Ac. which, without] The Calyx is that ſet of leayes which involves the Petala, as the 
would be too high for other arts of the pile. Petalado the immediate organ of generation. SeePaTaLa. 
100 -ALKING, a term in painting, Se. uſed where] Miller deferibes the Calyx, as the cup of a flower before it o- 
any deſign is covered with black-lead or red] pens; or the ſoft husks or kin which a flower firſt, and afier- 
ſtrokes or lines traced through on a waxed plate, wads the ſeed of herbs, and fruit of trees, are covered. | 
; by paſſing lightly over each ſtroak of the] The Calyx is ſometimes of one entire piece; as in pinks, c. 
wah Which leaves an of the colour} and in fome broke into ſeveral ; as in roſes, . 
ULTROP re Gu I Saffrotrhas noCahyx ; its flower comes out of the carth þefore 
t Pines, dſp CALTHROP, an inſtrument with four iron] its leaves. See Sarrnon.. © © * 
Fol. . ed triangular-wiſe; ſo as there are always three | | 
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CAMAlEu is alſo applied to thoſe precious ſtones, as onyx's, 


CAM 


CAMAIEU*, or Canaytv. a (tone, whereon are found vari- 
ous figures, and repreſentations of landskips, &c. formed by a 
kind of Luſus Natura; ſo as to exhibit pictures without painting. 

The word comes from Camebuia, a name the orientals give to 
the onyx, when they find, in preparing it, another colour; as 
who ſhould ſay; a ſecond flone, | 


ſardoins, and agats, whereon the lapidaries employ their art 
to aid nature, and perfect thoſe repreſentations. . 
CAMAIEU is alſo uſed for a painting, wherein there is only one 
colour; and where the lights and ſhadows are of gold, wrought 
on a golden, or azure ground. i N 
When the ground is yellow, the French call it Cirage ; when 
rey, Griſſaile. This kind of work is chiefly uſed to repre- 
ent Bailo Relievo's: the Greeks call pieces of this ſort 


_ Mayo; 507 | 1 
CAMAL ULIANS, or CAMALDUNIANS, an order of reli- 
gious, founded by St. Romuald, in 1009, or according to o- 
thers, in 960, in the horrible deſart of Camaldoli, ſituate in the 

. ſtate of Florence, on the Appenines. 
Their rule is that of St. Benedict; and their houſes, by the 
ſtatutes, are never to be leſs than five leagues from cities. 

The Camalduliaus have not bore that title from the beginnin 
of the order: till the cloſe of the Xlth century they were called 
Rowualdins, from the name of their founder. Till that time, 
Camaldulian was a particular name for thoſe of the deſart of 
Camaldoli; and D. Grandi obſerves, was not given to the whole 
order in regard it was in this monaſtery that the order com- 
menced ; but becauſe the regulation was beſt maintained here. 
CAMBER-Beam, in building, a piece of timber cut archwiſe, 
or with an obtuſe anglein the middle, commonly uſed in plat- 
forms; as church leads, and other occaſions, where long and 
ſtrong beams are required. A Camber-beam is much ſtronger 
than another of the ſame lize ; ſince being laid with the hollow 
_ _ fidedownwards, as they uſually are, it repreſents a kind of arch. 
CAMBLET,* or CrAMLEr, a ſtuff ſometimes of wool, 
ſometimes ſilk, and ſometimes hair, eſpecially that of goats] 

with wool or filk: in others, the warp is {ilk and wookgwifted 

together, and the woof hair. LARS. 

* Menage derives the French word Camelot (whence our Camblet) 
from Zambelotto a Levantine term for ſtuffs made with a fine hair | 
of a Turkiſh goat; Whence the wordCymatilis for Turtiſß Came- 
ht. Others call it Capellota, from Capella, ſhe-goat. Bochart 
makes Zambelot, a corruption of the Arabic Giamal, a Camel. 
Others fetch Camblet from the bare Latin Camelus ; On which 

a N Camblet ſhould properly ſignify, a ſtuff made of Camels 


England, France, Holland, and Flanders, are the chief places 
of this manufacture; Bruxels exceeds them all in the beauty 
and quality of its Camblets: Thoſe of England are reputed 
the ſecond. | 
Figured CAMBLETS, are thoſe of one colour, whereon arc 
amped various figures, flowers, foliages, &c. by means of hot 
irons, Which are a kind of moulds, paſled, together with the 
ſtuff, under a preſs. Theſe are chiefly brought from Amiens] 
and Flanders: The commerce of theſe was anciently much] 
more conſiderable than at preſent. ; | 
Water CAMBLETS, thoſe which, after weaving, receive a cer- 
tain preparation with water; and are afterwards palled under 
a hot preſs, which gives them a ſmoothneſs and luſtre. 
Wiaved CAMBLETS, are thoſe whereon waves are impreſſed, 
as on Tabbies, by means of a Calender, under which they are 
4 and repaſſed ſeveral times. See CALENDER. 
he Manufacturers, &c. of Camblets, are to take care the 
do not acquire any falſe or needleſs plaits; it being almo 
impoſſible to get them out again: This is notorious, even to 
4. 4 4 we ſay, a perſon is like Camlet, he has taken 
is plait. | 
CAMBRING, or CAMBERING.—The ſeamen ſay, 4 deck lies 
_ Cambring, when it doth not lie level, but higher in the middle 
than at either end. Al ſo, if the ſhip's keel be bent in the middle 
upwards, (which may happen from her lying a-ground on a 
place, where neither her 4 nor fore: part touch it, and from 
many other reaſons taken from her make) they ſay, She i- 
camberkeeled. | 
CAMELEON, CrAaM&LeEcN, in natural hiſtory, a little ani- 
mal, famous among ancicnt and modern writers, for a faculty 
it is ſuppoſed to have, of changing its colour, and aſſuming 
thoſe of the objects near it. 12 | 
The Cameleon, or Chameleon, is of the lizard kind; only its 
head is ſomewhat bigger than the common lizard. It has four 
feet, and a long flat tail ; whereby it can hang to the branches 


of trees, as well as with its feet. In Egypt there are ſome a. 


foot long, including the tail; but thoſe of Arabia ſcarce exceed 
half that length. Its ſnout is long, its back ſharp; its skin, 
from the head to the laſt joint of . tail plaited, and rough, 
ſay ſome, like a ſaw: Dr. Goddard ſays, 'tis grained, like a ſha- 
green ; the biggeſt grains, or globular inequalities, being about 
the head; the next on the ridge of the back. Its head is with- 


out any neck, as in fiſhes: it has two little apertures in the} 


head, that ſerve for noſtrils : it has no ears, nor does it either 


| wrapping it up in a linen cloth, for two or three minutes, 


CAM 


or that way, without moving the head: ord; it tur 
of them quite the contrary vi x vr Be t 
the length of the animal; conſiſting of a white f 
far as the tip, which is flat and bollow ; ſomewhat like 
elephant's 8 or trunk; and accordingly, ſome . 
a trank. This it can dart out very nimbly, aud a by t 
again, over a bone which reaches from the root half 8 
length; much as a filk Rocking is drawn off and on the q 
It is a common tradition, that the Cameleon lives on air: ri 
experienee ſhews the 10 The great uſe of in tc, 
is to catch flies, by ſhooting it briskly upon them. and — 
ing them in its proboſcis : Some ſay, the tongue i; ti 1 
a glutinous matter, which the flies ſtick to; that at the R k 
ademy of Sciences, they frequently obſerved to catch and f I 
wu — they _— _ a 175 of them in its excrement. 
and, when it was diſſected, the ſtomach an f 8 
found full of them. 6 
Perrault aſſures us, when atreſt, and in the 
lour of the Cameleon is ſomewhat various ; * 
of a blueſh grey; but, when expoſed to the ſun, this grey chung. 
ed into a browner or darker prey: and its leſs illumined - 
into divers colours ; Sag pots, half the bigneſs of a finger's 
end, ſome of them of an Iſabella colour; the grains of theskin 
not illummed at all, reſembled a cloth, mixed of divers colours, 
That at London, deſcribed in the Philoſophical 71 ranſaftion;, by 
Dr. Goddard; was mixed of ſeveral colours, Iixe medley 
cloth: the colours diſcernible, were a green, a ſandy yetlow 
and a deeper yellow, or liver colour; but one might eafily im. 
agine fome mixture of moſt, or all colours. He adds, tha 
upon excitation, or warming, it ſuddenly became full of black 
—_—_ of the bigneſs of a great pin's head, equally diſperſed on 
the ſides, c. all which afterwards would vaniſh. M. Perrault 
— n _ this of the Paris Cameleon; vit. that 
upon handling and ſtirring it, it would a ſpeckled, or 
ſtained with dark ſpots, bordering on groex.” tie" 44 that 


it would be taken out whitiſh ; though not conſtantly ſo: not 
did it take the colour of any other (tuff it was wrapped in. S0 
that what Theophraſtus and Plutarch write, that it aſſumes all 
the colours it comes near, excepting white, is contrary to 
experience. Monconys aſſures us, that the Cameleon, when 
placed in the ſun, appears green, though in a place here there 
is no graſs, or other green object; that by the candle it appears 
black, tho? placed on white paper; and that, when that up 
in a box, it-becomes yellow and green: and he aſſerts, it never 
takes any other than theſe four colours. 
Naturaliſts are very little agreed, as to the reaſon or manner of 
the change ot colour: ſome, as Seneca, maintain it is done by 
ſuffaſion; others, as Solinus, by reftexion ; others, as the Car- 
teſians, by the different diſpoſition of the parts that compoſe the 
Skin, which give a different modification to the rays — 4 
others, as Dr. Goddard, aſcribe the change to the grains of the 
skin; which, in the ſeveral poſtures, he thinks, may ſhew ſe- 
veral colours; and, when the creature is in fall vigour, may 
have, 4s he terms it, rationem ſpeenli ; that is, the effect oi 
mirrors, and reflect the colours of bodies adjacent. 
Theſe hypotheſes are all deficient enough, and there 1s ſtill 
room for a new one of our own: the Cameleon, then, 1s fe: 
preſented to us as an exceeding lean skinny animal; inſomuch 
that the Italians call it a /iving s&ix. M. Perrault obſerve, 
of that which he diſſected in the king's library, that vr 
hour it appeared to be a mere skin, and nothing elſe; 
yet the next it would appear fat and plump. Hence ww 
ther, that it muſt have-an extraordinary command over i! 
skin, as to tenſion or laxneſs; ſince by ſwelling its bulk its 
skin will be filled, the fibres thereof ſtretched, and the _ 
leſſened: and again, by withdrawing its groſlnefs, the _ l 
be left lank and fhriveled, one part wrapping over an * 
Which is confirmed by what we have already obſerved, £ 
its skin is uſually ſeen to be full of ruge, or little plaits. 1 4 
the animal having it in his power to fill the skin . , 
has it in its power not only to alter the tone and 2 
fibres, upon which their reftexive quality, in a great M 1 
depends; but alſo to bring parts into ſight which 4 11 
concealed, or to 2 _ as 8 = open : 
more than probable, that the parts WI. 
ed, are of « fomewkat different colour from thoſe 
n to the air. a 
n theſe principles, we believe, all the phenomens in 
Came lm s colour may be ſolved. The 1. 15 
has a power to reflect different coloured rays w_ 
parts; alſo to make certain parts reflect, and to pro | 
refleQing : . — ary that 4 12 medley 
See Ray, CoLouR, REFLEXION, . f 
Matthiolus relates ſeveral ſuperſtitious notions of the Mer, 
touching the Cameleon ; as, that its tongue 5 Burning 
alive, helped the bearer to his law ſuit i mz irs l- 
its head and throat with oaken wood, or I at its 
ver on a red tile, made it thunder un. 
richt eye, torn out While living, and in = 


make or receive any ſound. Its eyes are big, and verſatile this 


| took away pearls in the eye ; that its tongue tied udo with 
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Democritus 
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that ſome C 
&xcles ; bo 
jects, and each cl 1 
ellag at the ſame tim 
er art can imitate. 

ally the third co 


the latt accuracy and ju 


verted ſituation 
For, the aperture *. 


ual; conſequently, if the 
1 20 it, ad: AB: 200: 5 
height of the image will be to the height of the object; as 
the diſtance of the object from the 
of the image from the ſame. | 
ConfiruBion of a CAMERA OBSCURA, wherein the images of 
external obj ects ſhall be repreſented directly, and in their 
genuine colours, either in an inverted, or an erect ſituation. 
1.Darken a chamber, one of whoſe windows looks into a place 
ſetwith various objects; leaving only one little aperture open 
in the window. 2. In this aperture fit a lens, either plano- 
convex, or convex on both ſides; to be a portion of a large 
3. At a due diſtance, tobe determined by experience, 
a paper, or a white cloth, unleſs there be a white wall 

urpoſe ; for on this, the images of the deſired objects 
vill de delineated invertedly. 4. If it be rather deſired to have 
ect, it is done either by means of a concave lens 
een the centre and the focus of the firſt lens; 
e onaplane ſpeculum inclined to the 
under an angle of 45; or by means of two lens's in- 
cluded in a draw - tube, in lieu of one. Note, If the aperture 
ꝙo not exceed the biggneſs of a pea, the obje 
even though there be no lens at all uſed. ? 
es clear and diſtinct, it is neceſſary the ob- 
y the Sun's light: They will be (till brighter, 
rit ſtay a quarter of an hour in the dark. 
mult be likewiſe taken, that no light eſcape through any 
chinks; and that the wall be not too much illumined. F arther, 
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made her deliv 


ſafe. That its right jaw removed Another portable |; Cans 


that its tail hoppediha courſe of rivers: Pliny aſſures 


CHAMELAON, 


had compoſed a whole book of ſuch follies. 
inaſtronomy, one of the conſtellati- | 


ſouthern hemiſphere, near the pole, and inviſible 


See CONSTELLATION. _ 
in optics, a machine or apparatus repre- 
ine an artificial eye; whereon the images, of external ob- 
eived through a double convex glaſs, are exhibited di- 
and in their native colours, on a white matter placed 


e machine, in the focus of the glaſs. See Artificial 


he enn invention of the Cen Olſtura, is aſcribed to Bap- 


CAMERA OBSCURA 1 manifold It ſerves to ver 


oſes in explaining the nature of vi 


poſition. 


lion; and hence it 
all it che Ar:ificial Eye. It affords very diverting | 
th by exhibiting images perfectly like their ob- 
oathed with their native colours; and by ex- 
e, all their motions : Which latter no 
By means of this inſtrument, eſpeci- 
ntrivance mu m—_— a perſon — 

inted with deſigning, will le to delineate objects to 
— - neſs; and another well verſed in] 
will find many things herein to perfect his art. 
of the CAMERA OBSCURA, is contained in the fol- 


A ab. Opticr, Fig. 16.) radiate through a 
ay — 2 wall oppoſite thereto; and 


int B, will 


the place of radiation behind the aperture þ C @ be dark; the 
image of the object will be painted on the wall, in an in- 


C- being very ſmall, the rays. iſſuin 
fall en I, thoſe from the points A an 


on 4 and 4: Wherefore, ſince the rays iſſuin 


er 


each other in the 


3 


& 


from the ſeveral points are not confounded ; when reflecte 
from the wall, they will carry with them a certain ſpecies of 
ect. and exhibit its appearance on the wall. 
AB and BC interſe | 
the rays from the loweſt points fall on the _ ; the ſitua- 
- tion of the object will of neceſſity be inverted. | 
Hence, ſince the angles at D and 4 are right, and the ver- 
tical ones at C are equal; B and 6, and A and a, will be alſo 
wall, whereon the objeCt is deli- 
DC. That is, the 


ut ſince 
and 


aperture, is to the diſtance 


will be repre- 


diſtance there is between the aperture and the wall, 


and more diſtin& will the images 


l g. thus, too much dilated, the brightne 
8 weakened, till at length it become inviſible. 


4 portable CAMERA OBSCURA. 


be; but the rays 


5 of the image 


1. Provide a 


or bax of dry wood, (Tab. Cee, Fig. 17.) of 


; 2. In the plane BD 
ith two lens's;' or, to ſet the image at a leſs 


its breadth about ten inches, 
th two ox more feet; according to the different 51 
the diameter of the lens 8. 


t 


m the tube, with three lens's conver on both ſides; 
er of the two outer, or forwarder, to be 180 of a 


of the inner leſs v 
7; GH, ſo as i 


tu 
Proper diſtance, to be determined 
ul be delineated on the paper 


* - — 


' g. 18% 3. Within the cheſt 
diſtance from the 8 an oiled paper, s 
mages thrown upon it may be 


ſeen 


j, ln I, make a round hole; ſo as a perſon may 
ly.throagh it with both eyes. 
be be turned towards the object, (the lens's 


8 


experiment) 
7," 


CAM 


RA may be thus made. 1. In the middle of a 

c, Fig. 18.) raiſe a little turret, 
„open towards the object A 
e; incline a little plain mirror 2 6, to an 
may reflect the rays A à and B 5 
th ſides &, included iu a tube GL. 3. At 
focus. thereof, place a table covered with a 
to receive the image 4 þ. 
long apertute to look throu 
in the art of war, an attack 
f day; when the enemy are ſuppoſed arbed. 
iſe, from an attack of this 


* 8 ( 
either round or ſquam 
2. Behind th k 
angle of 45%; which, 
a a lens convex on bo 
the diſtance of the 


M make an oblo 
CAMISADE* 


nit, or at th 
| The 


= farprite. in the 


Dr x. (1 pine 
3 Wah aA or , do * f Ohe another , 
228. — in French called Chemi/e, or Camiſe, 2 
a . arms. " » N , 
CAMISAKDS“, or CauisAks, 
Frenchto the Cal viniſts of the Cev 
Kup arms, in their own defence, in the y 
a the pr pl 0 ted, 
in regard 
from 


an appellation given by the 
ennes, who formed a league, 
ve it from Ca- 
enneſz of their attacks and incur- 
ns their mountains: others from Camiſe, which in that 
ifies a ſhift ; either 
en 8 
rs, with more probability, from Camit, a high or beaten 
road ; by reaſon the roads wow infeſted by the Camiſarde. 
{t, or ſpot of ground, where an army reſts, 
watch, to lodge lecure 


7 


or plants t- 
either in tents, or . n 
ed 22 *. r covered 

on the a its p 
with Chiverz & Hi Lad aer 


an intrenchment; ſome- 
Sometimes it is incloſed 
de Friſe laid acroſs each other; the ordinary 
aQice of the old prince of Orange. 
he chief skill of a general lies in the art of incamping well: 
is the Romans were unacquainted with, till the war with 
p they learned to model their own, 
w to poſt themſelyes to advantage, 


1 EN is always to have the ad- 
vantage of water, forrage and fewel; with the means of co- 
g and retrenching it ſelf. 
deſcribing the great M 
ug lich miles round, and contains more 
city in Europe ; that it is com 


ill then, they knew not ho 
nor with any order in their 


, ſays, it is twen 
ce than the large 
ed of 800000 men, and 40000 
elephants ; and what increaſes the miracle is, that all theſe 

tents are pitched in four hours time. 
ying-CAMP, is a ſtrong body of horſe or dragoons, to which 
are ſometimes added foot; commanded uſualy by a ſieutenant- 


frequent motions both to 
and to inſult and keep the ad- 
and oblige him to make diverſions. 


is always keeps the fiel 
cover the garriſons in po 
ver ſary in continual alarm, 
PAIGN, a military term, ſignifyi 
during which armies are maintained, yearly, in 
ermans begin their C 
for harveſt: The French are always early, and 
time in winter, by which they have reaped great 
CAMPANULOUS, or CAMPANIFORMIS, an 
iven to thoſe plants whoſe flowers reſemble the 

II. See FLoweR, and PLaxnT. 

CAMPECHE, & kind of wood brought from Yucutan, a pro- 
vince of America, uſed in dying. | 
The heartof the tree, which alone is uſed, is at firſt r 
it has been felled ſome time, it becomes black; and if ſte 
ure, ſuch as may be wrote withal. 
admirably, and gives a clear laſting 


aign very late; uſually waiting 


in water, gives ablack tin 
It is very heavy, burns 
flame. See INDIAN Hood. 
CAMPHOR, or Camerixe, a white, ſhining, tranſparent, 
friable, inflammable, odoriferous, volatile 
bitteriſh taſte, and very hot in the mouth; flowing from a tree 
ſame name, frequent in the iſland of Born ] 
lon, and the neighbouring mountainous coaſts of India; re- 
a walnut tree. 

_ ® The word comes from the Arabic Caper, or Caphur : which 
deu the lame thing. 
hor diltils from the tree in manner of a gum; and itis 
molt plentifully in the time of earth | 
M, Lemery ſays, the Campbor is found at the foot of the tree; 
where it thickens into little 
very dry, friable, light, o 
grains falling on oneanother, adhere lightly together, and form 
© maſſes; which being ſqueezed a little by the fingers, granu- 
late again into a ſmall corpuſcles, 
Some authors make two different 
to the different parts of the tree where they are found: That 
inthe veins ofthe wood, is ſaid to be different from that which 
breaking the bark. 25 
it is ſaid, being at 
e fire. In effect, we have 


m, or reſin, of a 


akes and ſtorms. 


es and fizes ; 


of different fi 
c. Theſe little 


bitteriſh taſte, 
ſal | a 
kinds of Campbor, according 


firſt red, is whitened either 
dut little of the raw 
us; the Dutch take care that ir come 
all refined by ſublimation, and prepared to our hands. 
Mauer of refining crude Caurnox. The method is to ſet 
it to ſublime in ſublimipg pots; when the veſſel is half, full, 


natural Campbor am 


CAN 


is topped, and placed over a gentle fire; where only the pu- 
reſt part riſes at firſt ; but, by degrees, the whole is ſublim- 
ed, except a Caput Mortuum, or carthy part ſticking at bot- 
tom : They then melt it with a gentle heat, and run it into 
moulds to give it what figure they pleaſe.—It is ſo volatile, 
and apt to evaporate in ſmoke, that the merchants ordinarily 
jncloſe it in line-ſced, that the viſcolity of that grain may keep 
its particles together. | : 

Camphor has various uſes ; as in fireworks, in making varniſh, 
e. In the courts of the caſtern princes, it is burnt, together 
with wax, to illumine the night. It is exceedingly inflamma- 
ble, ſo as to burn and preſerve its flame in water; and in 
burning it conſumes wholly, leaving no ſcorium behind : But 
its principal uſe is in medicine. 
Camphor is the moſt efficacious diaphoretic known; its great 
ſubtilty diffuſing itſelf through the ſubſtance of the parts, al- 
moſt as ſoon as the warmth of the ſtomach has ſet it in moti- 
on lt is uſed in caries's of the bones, as adetergent in wounds, 
to reſiſt gangrenes, Ac. When mixed with the ſubtile falts 
of cantharides, it prevents their injuring the bladder ; its ex- 
13 fineneſs jnabling it to follow them into all the mean- 

ers of the veſſels, and to ſheath their aſperities. 

Dr. Quincy obſerves, that Camphor begins to be mixed, and that 
to good purpoſe, with mercurials, to guard againſt their ſti- 
mulating properties, and to ſend them into the fineſt paſlages, 
to operate by fuſion, and the force of mpulſe. For not only 
Mercurius Dulcis or Calomel, may be hereby reſtrained from 
manifeſt operation in the glands about the mouth ; but alſo 
the mineral Turbith, which of it ſelf acts very ſtrongly by 


ſtook and vomit, when mixed with Camphor, will be much] 
teſs felt in thoſe reſpeQs ; and will go into the fartheſt circuit} 
of motion, and promote the cutaneous diſcharge, in a more ef- 


ficacious manner than any medicine of leſs ſpecific gravity. 
M. Lemery endeavoured at a chymical analyſis of Camphor ; 
but either its parts were too fine and volatile to be carried to 
any greater degree of purity or ſubtilty by any chymical pro- 
ceſs; or it was owing to the cloſe union of it principles, which 


in all appearance muſt be an oil and a volatile ſalt, that they 


could not be ſeparated. 
Camphor, he obſerves, does not diſſolve in aqueous or phlegma- 
tic liquors ; but in ſulphurous ones jt does; not in alcalines, nor 
even in ſome acids : But in ſpirit of nitre it diſſolves perfectly; 
and is the ſole reſin that does ſo. This diſſolution is ordinarily 
called Oil of Camphor; and it is to this the medicinal virtue of 
Camphor in wounds, gangrenes, and caries's is aſcribed. They 
uſe not to take it internally, for fear of its ſharpneſs and cor- 
roſiveneſs; though M. Lemery has found good effects from 
two or three drops by the mouth, in obſtructions and fits of the 
mother; indeed he generally mixed it with as much oil of 
amber. 
There is a common verſe to the diſcredit of Camphor, as if 
its ſmell emaſculated : . 
Camphora per Nares caſtrat odore Mares. 

But the proverb, according to Scaliger and Tulpius, is falſe. 
Camphor, being boiled in aqua vitz, in a cloſe place, till the 
whole be evaporated ; if a lighted torch or candle be intro- 
duced, the air in the whole place will imediately catch fire, 
and appear in a flame, without doing any damage to the place 
or the ſpectators. 
It has bcen found, in Ceylon, that the root of the tree which 
yields cinnamon, yields, by inciſion, a liquor that has a ſtrong 
ſmell of Camphor, and many of its virtues ; whence natura- 
liſts, by miſtake, have ſuppoſed that all Campbor came from 
that tree. There is alſo a ſmell of Camphor in ſeveral other 
plants, as in camphoreta, abrotonum, roſemary, &c. 
Artificial CAMPHOR, is prepared with ſandarach, and white vine- 
gar diſtilled, kept twenty days in horſe-dung, and afterwards 
expoſed a month to the ſun to dry; at the end of which, the 
Campbhor is found, in form of the eruſt of a white loaf.—This 
is alſo called Juniper Gum, white Varnifh, and Maſt:c. 
CAMPUS Mari, or Marti, in ancient cuſtoms, an anniverſary 
aſſembly of our anceſtors, held on May-day ; where they 
confederated together for defence of the kingdom againſt all 
its enemies. Sec FIELD. 
CAMUS, a perſon with a low, flat noſe, hollowed or ſank 
in the middle. See NosE. 
The Tartars are great admirers of Camus beauties. Rubruquis 
obſerves, that the wife of the great Ienghis Kan, a celebrated 

N. had only two holes for a noſe. 
CANAL, CANALI1sS in anatomy, a duct, or paſſage, through 
which any of the juices, or fluids of the body flow. See 
Duct, and CHANNEL. 
CANAL of the Lamier, the hollowed plafond or ſoffit of a cornice ; 

which makes the pendant mouchette. See LARMIER, and 
SOPFITO. 
CANAL of the Volute, in the Tonic capital, is the face of the cir- 
cumvolutions, encloſed by a liſtel. See VoLUTE. 
CANALES Semicirculares, in anatomy, are three Camels, in the 
labyrinth ofthe ear ; which open by as many orifices into the 
vellibulum. See EAR. | 
They are of three different ſizes, Major, Minor, and Minimmns. 
In difterent ſubjects, they are frequent! different ; but are 
always alike in the ſame : The reaſon, Valſalva ingeniouſly 
conjectures to be, that as a part of the tender auditory nerve is) 
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lodged in theſe Canals, ſo | 
better to ſuit all the — — 


ing ſome tones, and othets others. 
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perſons ; 


organs of the ſame man, theſe 


and SOUND. 


Tus, and CIRCULATION. 


cover herſelf before ſhe ſeites. 


conſents, that ſome former deed 


pale a round 
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The ſtars in the ſign Cancer 
Bayer and Hevelius 29; Mr. 
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rence in the form and ſize of 


CANCELLING, * in the civil law 


And 
theſe 


Canals 


Which 


be render 
— This is otherwiſe called Reſcsſſion. See R 
The word comes from the Latin Cancellare 


Names and ſituations of the © Longitude 
ſtars. RB o'7 » 
S 23 49 13 
In extremity of preced. north foot 22 49 38 
24 24 46 
Subſequent and more ſouthern 23 4 11 
24 45 22 
. 24 10 40 
In the preced. and more ſotꝭ u. foot 266 7 30 
| | 24 30 3 
In the preced. north foot, ſouth 25 9 26 
27 142 
10 ' 
In the ſecond north foot, upper 24 47 23 
| under Fo 24 54 49 
| 27 22 31 
Againſt the tail, Prolem, 25th. 27 © 22 
27 48 15 
15 
28 30 17 
Agſt. the exttem. of the 2d fo. foot 29 56 19 
The north of the 3d north foot 26 38 3 
In the origin of the 3d north foor 27 29 33 
In the back, behind the tail 29 27 6 
20 
| K 122 2 
The firſt in the 4th north foot © 27 52 13 
5 4 „ 7 10 35 
n the orig. of preced. aorth®. claw 44 
Subſequent, and more ſoutherly NN © 20 20 
25 | 
The laſt of three 28 1 9 
| A 1 34 58 
The ſecond Þ 29 15 40 
| 139 24 
The third 2 29 55 16 
0 
The L ſo. of Q of the breaſt N 1 24 42 
Fourth and ſubſequent 90 15 14 
Preced. north in the I of the breaſt I ; 29 
| 38 1 
15 21 
The prezed. inthe 3d ſouthern foor 4 48 42 
The ſubſequent 5 430 
Nebulous ſtars in the middle of hp cx 
the breaſt, called Preſepe 1 I 
40 ks, 
Subſeq. no. in the called N A/e/lus 313 © 
Preced. in che cd ach foot 5 29 18 
| n 1 11 49 
Southern ſtar ing1called Se. Aſells 4 23 4 
In the north claw. 1; 800 
4 * * r 2 
= of the gth fo, foot 6 32a a3; 
Subſequent in the ſouthern foor 6 31 15 
Firſt over the northern claw 2 12 44 
Firſt of thoſe following the n. claw 3 77 10 
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CANALIS, or CANALICULUS Arterioſus. i 
obſerved in Fœtus's, but which after Let; — 
and diſappears. It is a little tube, 
nary artery and aorta, ſerves to convey th 
into the other, without paſſing throu 


. an act whereby 5 

ed null, and void. 

ESCISSION, 

. » to :ncompaſs, or 

In the proper ſenſe of the word, to cancel, is to deface 
gation, by paſling the pen from top to bottom, or ads 


Which the La- 


CANCER, in aſtronomy, one of the twelve ſigns of the 2odi- 


ac: ordiyarily repreſented on the globe in form of a crab, and 


a figure muchreſemblinz 

of the number ſixty-nine. See 810 — n 
tolemy makes 13; 
lamſtead noleſs than 71.---Their 
order, names, places, longitude, latitude, magnitude, c. inthe 
Britannic Catalogue, are as follows. 
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the Stars. 


i} They/were thus denominated, beequſs.cloubed in mhite 
| | | either that they might be the more conſpicuous and thee dens 
| more takennatice of. or becauſe they were confideredag in the 
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Var ont of theſe Scholaret were choſe the Candidati, wha were 
ſuch as weretalleſt and ſtrongeſt, and had moſt of the martial 
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by | 12 1 . dr 1 he Prote@ores were a. middie order. r 11 4114 
e Fiſt in the olig of rhe ſouth. cla 'v 3 56] 5 16 At CANDLE* a cotton: or linen Wiek, loaſehj twiſted, and co- 
. Sburhern 0 8 3 F r 36 KAN Yers6 either with. tallow on wax inacylindrieat figure g Which 
n FR 0 M43 39 _ A 1 Ne $229 | 10: 4193 12-1944. [0080 263267, ); 5 2478 41013 - 
Guthers claw © 918 40 „ 627 be ward Candle comes from the Latin Cendela, and that from 
bt af four . [4973 2221010224112: 1" ROT 35.49 B 11 1 Gemdbir, ö ——— Or 
I fin of :hoſe following the . claw. J 3 Jo 37 10 30 4B 7 Ta 6 Conde . #45 Ghik 1534 Fi gr C10; f en 1 Lug 
l. lu the parthern ee e 42 5717 15 a A. i anale. to be good max be: balf ſheep's tallaw. half 
[alt cf thoſe ig the n. claw 6 0 44|10 3B! : bulls ig that d. . them, gatter, gives an ub ſimell, 
or Meri d. [1690 Earn gathiek black mak. SS „Y 
the exer, of the aper. of n. claw 6 18 1434 '6 Tall Candles, ara of twee kinds ; the one 4 the other 
b 5 47 f 9:46: 999 . wopiged:; the firit, lh yy e are Of an 
t; (ubſequent, in the ſouthern cl 11 0 44 36 8. | King; the latter are ſaid to be the invention of the Sieur 
a ly he loutherp eye. LOS 8 52 % $1236: Pre, 88 Pais, be manufactute of the n 
| a! £5739 1 10 7 5 26486 8 Eee the tallo w, 
id [i the aperture of tha ſouth. claw, 31 41. 7 4 31 | Method of 2 The-tallows: being weighed and 
at | | ry 13 19 481 0 38 45 | Nn n © |; 
> hg; ME 91S th 1 {| facilitate their melting, andithrowningo a pot or boiles, havin | 
Tropic of Cax&ER, in aſtronomy, a leſſer circle ofthe. (| à cavity. of ſome Jews runsing round — —— 15 


Pos 


.  holling over, Being, thus, perfectly melted, and skimmed, a 
certain quantity of water is throwp-in,.: proportioned to the 
yantity of tallow, whigh ſerves to precipitate the impurities of 


parallel to the equator ; and paſſing 1 of 


” tutzor,- of an or livid colour; incompaſſed round with] thetallow, which, caped ; | | 
backed targid Lein, full of black muddy Noc! heute] | the veſſet, The allen, hrovever ended for the Uuer ri | 
5 ctiefy in theg1andulous parts: ſo called, as ome will have dips, muſt have nd water ; in regard, the dry wick, imbibing | 
| i, from. the reſemblance it bears, in figure 10 the crab-fiſh, or,] the water readily, makes the Gond/es {Pit and crackie in the | 
| u others. ſay, becauſe, like that fiſh,” when once it has got ing. The melted tallow is now emptied through a ſierce 
| hold, it is ſcarce poſſible to driveitaway. . , .”, into s tub, having a tap for letting it opt, as occaſon requizes. | 
begins without any pain, and appears, at firſt like a chicory] Thetallow thus prepared, may be uſedafter baving ſtood three 
| Ro butgrows apace, and becomes yery painful | | $; and will continue fit for uſe twenty-four hours in ſum- | 
| N . i glandulous parts, | wary mer aud fifteen, in winter. er. ö 
and emunctoxies: It is moſt frequent in women, eſpeci- For tbe Hicks, they are | 6 | . 
5 ally ſuch, ſays Stolterfoth, as are barren, ox live in cel . ful; —— Os BRA —— — — 
] The reaſon of its appearing in the breaſt more than other parts, ing to the intended thickneſs. of the wick. — 
ö i, chat being full of glands, with lymphaties and blood - veſſels] clues, whence they are cut out wich an inſtrument contrivedfor | 
| unong them, the ſmalleſt contuſion, comprefſipn, or punction,] that purpoſe, into pieces of the length of the Cand/erequired ; | 
'  euraaſatesthoſe liguors; which growing, by degrees, acrimo- then put on the ſticks, or broches, orelſe placed in the moulds, . 
nous, form the Cancer. Hence, the maſters of the art ſay, as the Capdlecare intented to either dipped or moulden. , | 
thi a Cancer isthat in the glands, which a.caries is in.the bones, | Making (gf dipped. CANDLES, - The liquid tallow is drawn off 
6 | dna Mong the n The nap + Bay wel (he 4 om the . ntioned, into a veſſel called the mould, 
7 nne py link, oz abyſs, of an angular form, perfectly like a priſm, | 
e have been ſome found in the gums, belly, neck of the] except that it is not equilateral; the fide on which it opens being 1 
7 matrix, ureter, lips, noſe, cheeks, abdomen, thighs, and even | ; * 1 ; | 
the bol e e ly ten inches high; and the others, which make its depth, 4 
* Mee A toltettoth mem t. s 12 | fifteen} On the angle, formed by the two great ſides, it is ſup- q 
6 n leg 1s . ; onthe face, or 2 by two feet, and is placed on a kind of bench, in form 1 
| 000 Fe; AE x | a trough, to catch the droppings, as the Cauales are taken 
6 q pings, en 
rr dotbeit woo ſtages, . 8 28 dip. As A convenient fee from this, is ſeated | 
y Orca Cancers, are thoſe not arrived at their ſtate, or not jet firun ED _— — — — n 5 
nen as b | are to be of eight int ; twelve i . 
dee Caxorys, are knownby their roughneſs and fullnes| pound, ee holding: rim ee by ee of the 
holes, through which oozes a filthy, ſtinkjng» glutinqus — d third finger of each hand. whi | 
7 matter, ff Page ard Branch, h and tl ger of each hand, which he puts between 
kendiez equently yellowiſh; by their pungent pain, WHMch re-] them, he immerges the wicks two or three times for their firſt 
6 te fps, Picking wich thouſand pins; by their blackneſs} Jay; and, holding them ſome time over the opening of the 
" which ** wb 2 ips of the ulcer; and the veins about it, veſlel to let them drain, bangs them on a rack, where they con- 
1 dometimes Faber » ns rede vedel 4 „nue te drain and grow dry. When dry, they are dipped a 
7 . ME. EXFTEMIUES.Q 90d veſſels are gnawed off, | © ſecond time, then a third, as before; the third lay't 
9 ech is (6 iſles out, In a Cancer of the breaſt, the adjacent are but immerged twice, in all the reſt thrice. This operation 
vie er ſo conſumed, that one may ſee into the ca- is repeated more or leſs times, according to the intended thick- 
1 * ethorax. It occaſions a flow fever, a loathing, often-| neſs of the Candle. With the laſt dip they neck them; i. e. plunge 
Re Mun ne and laſtly death. them below that part of the wick where the other lays ended, 
A rofive W Nr e of a Cancer, ſeems to be A too cor- = myſt be obſerved, that during the operation, the tallow is 
formed tle falt, approaching to the fatute of arſenic, ſtirred from time to time, and the ſtack-ſupplied with freſh 
7 1.8 > bog agnation of the bumoyss, We Stolterfoth ob- tallow. When the Canale are finiſhed, their peaked ends, or 
6 aeg. Jon as been frequently cured by mercury and fa-] bottoms, are taken off; not with any cutting inſtrument, but 
6 buran ing, Ode Fake. de ulcerous Concer to be nothing elſe] by paſſing them over a kind of flat brazen plate, heated toa pro- 
mute number of little worms, which devour the fleſh pex pitch by a fire underneath ; which melts down as much as 
6 dee the body ne (caxcer iz allowed the maſt terrible exil that] is requiſite, 1 7 ; ney 
7 Far Wes er e fan cured while yets wall tamgr, Auen of moking Moxid Cannes. Theſe Candler are made in 
thy; wt 7.2. P8, PL Amigh of a ſmall egg, by extirps-| monlds of different maners :'braſs, tin, and lead are the moſt 
4 a "7h f the dreaſt, or is burſt into in ulcer, am- . tn is —.— nh lead the ward. 9 ag} 
ANDIDATE * JL 7 Tp 1s Ks mould, conſiſting pieces, the neck, 
Y ker of ah; :? 4 perſon v. > ſtands for ſome poſt or place, foot: the ſhaft is a hollow metal cylinder, of the diameter and 
4 "SI Rd one n lepgrh.ot the eee kurs Fre dne 
5 6 by Naben f 8 aa Candida white, | geek; which is a little metallic cavity, in form of a dome; 
p e wherein having s moulding within: ſide, and piereed in the middle with 
6 dog ar the time of the pretermenys in angient Nome, Mere habit. abole big enough for the wick to through. At the other 
pic aemblcs, f rd df gig nen Fan de Ges, agent dee informof a lnle Bir de through which 
6 "Nh! ALY tees WEE, ret Of {01ers mow ature | the liquid tallow runs into the mould. The neck is ſoldered to 
* Va, ; "**a3the emperor's 50 ards, to defend him in fight. ide bali, but the foot * — 
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which thus keeps it pdpendicular. The moulds, in this condi: 


of each being about an inch: theſe holes receive the moulds 
_ -- inverted; as far as tho ſtring in the foot. Being thus placed per- 


Manner of make» 4 
being twiſted, and cut of the proper length, a dozen of them 


of melted wax: a large ladle full of this wax, is poured gently, 


Manner of making Wax CANDLES by the Hand. The wick being 


Wax CANDLES drawn, are ſo called, becauſe actually drawn, 
in the manner of wire, by means of two large rollers, or cy- 
linders of wood, turned by a handle, which turning backwards 


along with it. Thoſe who aim at perfection in their work, 
bleach or whiten their Candles, by faſtening them on rods or 


the night from rain, by waxed cloths. Rt 
Wax CAxDLES are made of a cotton or flaxen wick, ſlightly 


| 
there are ſeveral kinds; ſome called apers, uſed to illumine 


and other uſed on ordinary occaſions. | 
For the firſt kind, their figure is conical, ſtill diminiſhing from 


of coals underneath it. They thus continue to pour on the 


diminiſhing (till, as they deſcend towards the neck. In other 


- the latter, lard, or oil of olives, for the hands, table, &c. 
Cylindrical Il ux CANDLES, are either for the Table, or-Drawn. 


| ſpun, andtwilted together, covered with the ladle, and rolled, 


holes of an inſtrument, like that uſed for drawing wire, faſten- 


: C The invention of this, was brought from Venice by 
Pierre Ble 


CAN 


is to be put in, and taken off again when the Caudle is cold. 
A little beneath the place where the foot is applied to the ſnaft, 
is a kind of ſtring of metal, which ſerves to ſupport that part 
of the mould, and to preventthe ſhaft from entering too deep 
in the table to be mentioned hereafter: Laſtly, in the hoo 

of the foot, is ajleaf of the-ſame metal, ſoldered within-fide, 


which advancing into the centre, ſerves to keep up the wick ;| _ . 
which is herehooked on, preciſely in the middle of the mould; 
The wick is introduced into the ſhaft of the mould, by a piece 


of wire, which being thruſt through the aperture of the hook; 
till it come out at the neck, the wick is tied to it; ſo that in 
drawing it back, the wick comes along with it, leaving only 
enough a- top for the neck; the other end is faſtened to the hook; 


tion, arediſpoſedin a table pierced full of holes, the diameter 


endicularly, they are filled with melted tallow, (prepared as 
fore) drawn out of the tap intd a tin- pot; and thence poured 
into the foot. After the moulds have'{tood long enough to 
cool, for the tallow to have arrived at its conſiſtence, the Canale 
is taken out, by taking off the fobt, which brings the candle 


broehes, and hanging them out to the dew, and earlieſt rays of 
the ſun, for eight or ten days; care being taken to skreen them 
in the day- time from the too intenſe heat of the ſun; and in 


twiſted, and covered with white or yellow wax. — Of theſe 


churches, proceſſions, funeral ceremonies, &c. See TArER; 


the bottom, which has a hole to receive the hook of the candle- 
ſtick, to che top which ends in a point: the latter Kind are cy- 
lindrical The firſt are either made with a laule, or with the hand. 
Wax CANDELS with the Ladle. The wicks 


are tied by the neck, at equal diſtances, round an iron circle, 
ſaſpended ditectly over a large baſon of copper tinned, and full 


by inclination, on the tops of the wieks, one after another; 
10 that running down, the whole wick is thus covered: the ſur- 
plus returning intothe baſon ; where it is kept warm by apan 


wax, till the Canale arrive at its deſtined bigneſs : ſtill ob- 
ſerving, that the three firſt ladles be poured on at the. top of 
the wick, the fourth at the height of 4, the fifth at x, and the 
ſixth at 4, by which means the Candle arrives at its pyramidal 
form. The Candles are then taken down hot, and laid aſide of 
each other, in a feather-bed folded in two, to preſerve their 
warmth, and keep the wax ſoft: They are then taken and 
rolled, one by one, on an even table, uſually of Wallnut- 
tree, with a long ſquare inſtrument of box, ſmooth at bottom. 
The Candle being thus rolled and ſmoothed, its big end is 
cut off, and a conical hole made in it, 


diſpoſed, as in the former, they begin to ſoften the wax, b 

working it ſeveral times in hot water, contained in a brals 
caldron, tinned, very narrow and deep. A piece of the wax 
is then taken out, and diſpoſed, by little and little, around the 
wick, which is hung on a hook in the wall, by the extremity 
oppoſite to the neck; ſo that they begin with the big end, 


reſpects, the method is the ſame here, as in the former caſe ; 
only that they are not laid in the bed, but are rolled on the 
table, juſt as they are formed. It mult be obſerved, however, 
that in the former caſe, water is always uſed to moiſten the 
ſeveral inſtruments, to prevent the wax from ſticking; and in 


The firſt kind are made of ſeveral threads of cotton, looſel 


as the conical ones, but not pierced. 


and forwards ſeveral times, pals the wick through melted wax, 
contained in a braſs baton ; and at the ſame time through the 


ed at one fide of the baſon: ſo that, by little and little, the 
Candle acquires any bulk, at pleaſure, according to the diffe- 
rent holes of the inſtrument througb which it paſſes :' By this 
method, may four or five hundred ells length be drawn, 


CAN 


the ſinner to come to repentance, but after v 

excommunicated to all intents and parpalty, © be fenen 

CANDLEMASS,* a feaſt of the church, held on th 
of February, in honour of the purification of the bleſſed econd 

It takes its name from the number of lighted candles Vg. 
Romiſh church in the proceſſions of this day.: Or uſed by th 
fore Maſi the church conſecrated Candles for the aan, be 

Candlemas is alſo called, in ancient writers Hyp * 

among moderns, the Parification. See PunirieaTun 0 
Some will have this feaſt to have been inſtituted by 1 
us, in lieu of the heathen lupercalia; and that Ni lb. 
thereon made with lightedCandlesround the Heid, go fn bs 
by way of exorciſm. Hence Bede ſays, *. Ir js bates & a 
** ehurchto have changed the luſtrations of the heathen 7 
in the month of February, around the fields, for the 5, held 
ons with hallowed Candles, in remembrance of the — f 
* light wherewith Chriſt illuminated the world When = 
was ſtiled by Simeon, « Ibs #6 lightew-the Gentiles Gebe 
aſcribe the origin of Candlemas to pope Vigilius in . 

536; and ſuppoſe it ſubſtituted for the feaſt of Proſerpine 2 
with burning tapers by the heathens in the beginning of Febry 0 

CANDY, in ſpeaking of ſugar, denotes a preparation of that ſub- 
ſtance, made by melting, and cryſtallizing fix or ſeven tim 
over, to render it hard, and tranſparent. See Sea. * 

CanDyinG, makes an operation in pharmacy, as well a cn. 
fectionary. Thoſe ſimples which are A in üblen . 
by boiling in ſugar being ſaid to be Candied: Though the 
performance hereof is how turned over to the confe&;c.... 
from the apothecary, to whom originally it belonged. 

CANE, Caxxa, a long meaſure, frequent in Italy, Spa; 
and the ſouth parts of France; of greater or leſs hank oe 
cording to the places where it is uſed. ; 
At Naples, the Canna is equal to ſeven foot 34 inches, Englig, 
meaſure : the Canna of Tholouſe, and the upper Langu oc 
is N to the vara of Arragon, and contains five feet j inches: 
at Montpellier, in Provence, Dauphine, and the lower Lan- 

uedoc, to fix Englith feet 54 inches. See Masukk. 

CANEPHORE, KANH#OPAL in antiquity, were two virgins 
of quality at Athens, kept inMinerva's temple in the Acropolis 
who at the feaſt of the Panathenza, carried baskets on their 
heads with ſomething ſecret or myſterious therein, delivered 
to them by the prieſteſs. 

"The baskets were uſually crowned with flowers, myrtles, G. 
The Canephora, in theſe ceremonies, always marched the firſt: 
the philoſopher or prieſt next, and the choir of muſic followed. 

CANEPHORIA, was a ceremony, which made part of a fealt, 
celebrated by theAthenian virgins the eve of their matriage-day. 
The Canephoria, as practiſed at Athens, conſiſted in this; that 
the maid, conducted by her father and mother, went to the tem- 
ple of Minerva; carrying with her a basket full of preſents, to 
engage the goddeſs to make marriage happy ; or rather, as 
the ſcholiaſt of Theocritus has it, the basket was intended as a 
kind ofhonourable amends made to that goddeſs, the proteQreſs 
of virginity, for abandoning her party ; or a ceremony to ap- 

eaſe her wrath. 

CANICULA, is a name proper to one of the ſtars of the con- 
ſtellation Canis major; called alſo ſimply the Dog-ftar ; by the 
Greeks, otpios, Sirius. See SIRIVS. | 
Pliny and Galen alſo give theappellation P 
though in propriety, Procyon is the name 
the leſſer Dog. See PRoc rox. 

Canicula is the tenth in order in the Britannic catalogue, in T 
cho's, and Ptolemy's it is the ſecond. It is fituate in 
mouth of the conſtellation ; and is of the firſt magnitude; be- 
ing the largeſt, and brighteſt of all the ſtars in the heavens. 
Its longitude, latitude, Sc. ſee among thoſe of the other ſtars 
of CANIS major. 3 
From the riſing of the ſtar, not coſmically, or with the 
ſun, but heliacally, that is, its emerſion from the ſun's rays, 
which now happens about the fiftcenth day of Augult, the 

, ancients reckoned their Dies Caniculares, or dog-days. 
CANICULAR. | 3 
The Egyprians and Ethiopians began their year at theriſing of 
Canicula; reckoning to its riſe again the next year, 1s 
called the Aanns Canarins. See YEAR. 

CANICULAR Days, Dies CANICULARES, pee! denote 
certain number of days, preceding and enfuing the heliacal 
riſing of Caricala, or the dog · ſtar, in the morning. See CA. 
CULA. | , ' Pliny. that 
Some authors tell- us, from I; egg and Thy, of 
the day Canicula riſes, the ſea boils, wine turns and 
dogs begin to grow the bile increaſes and 2 
all animals grow languid; and that the diſeaſes wr prove. Fol 
caſioned id men, are burning fevers, dyſenteries, and pars its 
The Romans ſacriſied a brown dog every year to Canic ke 
riſing, to appeaſe its rage. They ſuppoſed Cavica/s to 


on to Canicala; 
another ſtar, in 


ſi mate, of Paris, about the middle of the laſt ＋ | 


Sale, or Auction by Inch of CANDLE ; is when a piece of Can 


being lighted, people are allowed to bid while it burns, but as 


ſoon as exrin&t, the commodity is adjudged to the laſt bidder. 
There is alſo a kind of Excommunication by | of ( 
wherein, the time a lighted Candle continues burning, is allowed | 


Inch of CANDLE; 


occaſion of the ſultry weather, uſually, felt in the dog-days; 
but by miſtake : in five or fix thouſand years mom Fame. 
may chance to be chiryes with bringing froſt and now; 

it will riſe in November or December. | Pg 
CANINE Apperite, an inordinate hunger, to the degree 
dileaſe. See BULIMIA, HUNGER, Je. 
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CANINE. one on each fide, between the Inciſores 
ed teeth 10 © % Toorn 


dg t. which is longer than the roots of the 
2 aur mn Phet . uſe is to Pede tho aliment. Becauſe 
are not only apt to be pulled outwards dy the 
and break with them, but are likewiſe more ſub- 


a their alveoli, or ſockets; by which their reſi 


- tance | | wwe. 
eds Mei the ame as Elevator LabiiSuperioris ; ſee 
ELEVATOR. 


| ; in aſtrotiomy, a conſtellation o 
che — Pere. abw. Orion fegt though . | 


dare ed 6 him : whoſe ſtars Ptolemy makes 18 ;Ty- 


cho obſerved only 13; in the Britannic catalogue they are 32. 


an the Molares : therefore above two thirds be | 
dene d der preſſures, is much greater thati that of the] . 


AN 


eo > 


e Ca Dales in anatomy, are two ſharp, edg-| CANKER, is alſo a diſeaſe incident to trees; which takes the 


bark rot and fall. See BARK, and DIS2ASEsS of plan. 


, i: CANNON, *in war, a military engine, or fire-arm for throw- 
v thick and round, and end in a ſharp point; have 


ing iron, lead, or ſtone bullets, by foree of gun 
74 directly oppoſite to the axis of the cylinder w 
ſts. See ARM, BULLET, c. . 


e The word ſeems derived from the Italian Cannene, an augmen- 
| 9728. is long, freight, 


wdet, to a 
fit con- 


tation of Canna, Cane ; in ö 
| and hollow, like a cane. 


"7 


The, firſt Cannons were called Bombarde, from Bombs; by 
reaſon of their noiſe. , See BoMBARDA:... . 


_ The parts and proportions of a Cannon about eleven foot long, 


are, its barrel, or cavity, nine foot; its fulcrum, or ſuppot 

fourteen ; and its axis ſeven ; the bore, or diameter of he 
mouth ſix inches, and two lines the play of the ball: the dia- 
meter of the ball therefore ſix inches: and its weight thirty three 
pounds and 4. The metal thick about the mouth, two inches; 


und at the breech fix. It weighs about five thouſand fix hun- 


| es, | latitude, magnitude 
Their order, names, places, longitude, 8 dred pounds: its charge is from eighteen to twenty pounds. 
c. aye as * . nes. 4. | It carries, point-blank, ſix hundred paces ; and loads ten times 
Name: and fituations of the 85 Longitude. Latitude. \ = | in an hour, ſometimes fifteen} in a day one hundred and twenty 
ars. * „ 1 wo 1 » | B | times. Its bed fifteen foot broad, and twenty loug, for the. 
49 * IS) .| © | rebound. It requires twenty horſes to draw it. ; 
Preced. 2 1 . ht 28 * 1 11 15 $1 ” = 18 —. 19 17 rug; th 23 of J. Pen; and 
Subſ. ore pagrer, l en ene 122 ays, the firſt Known ngland, were in 1537. Cannons 
5 lo the preced poſterior « fot S 4 7 : + 71 77 Ft | however, he owns, were known We; and es- thats? 
8 In the extrem. of the anter pow ; - 59 14 7 5 13 174. the battel of Creffi, in 1346, there were five pieces of Canon in 
N * the poſterior 412 3915 Ts _— Englih army ; wo XN 1 oat 7 3g un ſeen in 
| MU FT rance: Mezeray adds, that king Edwark ſtruck terror into 
Preced, of — — 3 ; _ 4: - 35 36 the French army, by five or ſix pieces of Cannon; it being the 
, Sabſeq. and ſout 116 48 [41 45 23] 7 firſt time they had ſeen ſuch thundering machines. . 
- 8 125 4% 42 2125] 5 | Cannons are made cylindrical, that the motion of the ball might 
” . bags 741 55 [41 19 24] 5 not be retarded in its paſſage ; and that the powder, when on 
S212. 24360 641 | fre, might noe lip berween the en andthe ſurface of the Cap 
b th, Sirius 1 2 8} x | mon, winch would hinder its effect. olfius would have the 
; Exceeding bright one in mouth, Sirius 4 % 38 1 bo 381 5 Cannon 8 8 & he mount or orifice: in re- 
h. and preced in the breaſt 10 58 5043 5211] 6 | the force of the poder always decreaſes, in proportion to 
3 == lower leg 14 3 13155 1 25 4 | the ſpace _— h which 4 is expanded. The _ W 
ln the north ear | 11 52 $3134 44 34] 5 er the iſh manner, have a cavity, or chamber at bottom 
. 15. | of the barrel, which helps their effect. A Cannon is found to 
4 Preced, of the contig in the breaſt 12 55 56|42'54 49 | & | recoil two or three paces after exploſion ; which ſome ac- 
Preced, of two in the ſhoulder 13 50 34146 43 52] 5 count for from the air's ruſhing violently into the cavity, as 
5 South of the contig. in the breaſt 13 26 56143 2 18] 7 | ſoon as it is diſcharged of the ball: but the real cauſe, is, the 
E le the bop in 1 4 29 go - of 4-0 poi 1 5 equally on _ 2 of the Comme, and the 
{ tao wing in 59 40 ball. See MoRTAR, Gun, Bous, PROJECTILE, GUN-POW- 
; gout inthe neck 12 32. 8/39 3932] 4 | For” ; — 4 5 h fi | ds, ther 
W's | For a Battering- piece, whoſe is thirty-ſix pounds, there 
, Bright one under belly, betw, thighs .. 16 24 46 | 51 13 5723 muſt de two 3 three chargers, and thirty pioneers. 
* Wark: ef tws ts the meek ae + | Canons are diſtinguiſhed from the diameters of the balls they 
4 — oft A Ran 1 carry ; but this diſtinction is different in different nations. The 
« * Aa 41 254% 10 1315 4]. proportion of their length to their diameter, depends N os 
; . | experience, than any reaſoning 4 priori; and has been accord- 
f Bright one in the middle of the body 1 599 " N 3 10 ingly various, in various times and places: the rule is, that the 
p- | 20 59 52 48 12 38] 6 | gun be of ſuch a length, as that the whole charge of powder be 
21 18 34 48 3651] n fire ere the ball quit the piece. If it be made too long, the 
* 21 56 10 46 15 37] 6 | quantity of air to be driven our before the ball, will givetoo | 
e 50. | | much reſiſtance tothe impulſe ; and that impulſe ceaſing, the 
| | 22 32514638 30 5 | friction of the ball againſt the ſurface of the piece, will take off 
Þ Bright one in the tail S 25 12 16 30 38 5612 3 ſome of its motion. Formerly, Canons were made much lon- 


ger than at preſent; till ſome made by chance 24 foot ſhorter 
than ordinary, taught them that the ball moves with a greater 
impetus through a leſs ſpace than a larger. This r 
of Sweden proved by experience in 1624; when an iron ball, 
forty eight 22 weight, was found to go farther from a 
ae 2: in that of Tycho Brahe 5; in the Britannic cata-| new ſhort Cannon, than another ball of ninety ſix pounds out 
— IF. Their order, names, places, longitude, latitude, of an old, longer piece: whereas, in other reſpects, it is cer- 
gnitude, Ac. are as follows. 2 . tain the larger the bore and ball, the greater the e. 


Canis Miner, the little Dog, in aſtronom gellati 
44 y, a conſtellation of the 
_— hemiſphere ; called alſo by the Greeks, Procyon, and 
Tho 7 Latin $ Antecanis, and Canicula. See CONSTELLATION. 
LES in the conſtellation Cazis minor, in Ptolemy's cata- 


The names of the ſeveral Caxnox;, their length, their weig 


ww NP UDTHT Wo 


Names and fituations of the Longitude itud; 
Stars. Ie. & 128 14 and that of their balls, as they obtain among us, are as in the 
> ee * "|, - »| 2. | following table. | | | 
In the head W 16 48 34] 10 16 12] 6 [om — 
: | 17 19 5812 36 6 
Nonh in the neck 27 51 32113 31 e 3 [[NAMESof CANNON. an on 
Under theſ; neck 18 1 23} 12 f 51] 58 | 
© W in the ſhonlder 18 18 14 | 14 49 14] 6 7 
i | NS 1 | 4 5 8 large 6 
5 7 56831 9451  HDemi-Cannos ordinary, BY 
Nl — 2 5 19 37 58] 6 Oe Canes ad O 
way $114 17418 13 SI] 7 [ICalverin largeſs _ O 
2 2 33.1 1856 22] 6 [ICulverin ps; 7 
2 30 244115 57 55] 1 2/ICalverivkeaſt hy. 4000 11 
e R : [[Demi-Calverin ordinary ho 11 [2700 11 
22 11 3 17 11 51] 6 5[[Demi-Calverin legt e 2000 10 4 
2519 47 115 53. 0] 's er ordinary 6_. 100 110 
/ OT 12 [aan | 8+ - 
wi 1 2 47 3% en largeſt g 22 ſnow |8 | 
os" 2 N 9 39, 5 Minion ord- $9 te, 3 8 8 a 7 | 
m——_ roo Ne 1 31S [7 
fa CANKER, fometiiics gente, F ae 
| hich gnawsthe fleſk TOC Hark mace hy aſherp humour, Baſe "ay ee — — 44 
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Thegteateſt range of a Cannon is c Yo xedat an elevation 
e 


e PROJECTILE. 


of 45% Dr, Halley ſues it to hag 44h: al pieces of Cannon 
| 7 


M. S. Julien adults the ranges of the v 


from tte weight of the ball they bear: the charge of gun-pow- 
der being always ſuppoſed in a ſubduple ratio of the weight of 


the ball: thus, 85 


„Greateit 


range. | range. 


ball. 242 
—— . — ——— 
33 libk. GO Paces. | 600c | FOOO 

24 1700 | 6509 * 7 

16 J800 82 . 1 1 


The ſame author adds, that a ball thrown to the diſtance of 
fix hundred paces, ſinks nine, ten, eleven, twelve, nay, thir- 


teen foot within ground. For the Method of caſting Caunoni, 


ſee FOUNDERY. _ r ene 
For the metal of Caunons, it is either iron, or, which is more 


uſual, a mixture of copper, tin, and braſs: the tin is added to 


the copper, to make the metal more denſe and compact: fo 
that the better or heavier the copper is, the leſs tin is required. 
Some to a hundred pounds of copper, add ten of tin, and eight 
of braſs : others, ten of tin, five of braſs, and teu oflead. Brau- 
nius deſcribes a method of making Cannon of leather, on occa- 


ſion: and it is certain the Swedes made uſe of ſuch in the long Domicel 


wat of the laſt century; but theſe burſt too ealily to have much 


effect. It is found by experience, that of two Cannons of equal ¶Eaectatiue 
| bore, but different lengths; the longer requires a greater charge 
of powder than the ſhorter, in order to reach the ſame range. 

The ordinary charge of a Cannon, is for the weight of its gun- 


Foreign CANORS, were. ſuch as did not officiate inthe Cami, to 


powder to be halt that of its ball. After each thirty diſcharges, 
the Cannon is to be cooled, with two pints of vinegar, mixed 


with four of water, poured into the barrel; the touch- hole be- 


ing firſt ſtopped. 


CANNULA, or CaxvULA, in chirurgery, alittle tube, or pipe, 
which the an by lcave in wounds and ulcers, that they 
e 


dare not, or chuſe not to heal up; becauſe (till ſuppurating. 


The Canula is of gold, ſilver, or lead; and is perforated, that} 
the pus entering within it, may fall upon a ſponge, dipped in] 
ſpirit of wine, and placed at the orifice, to keep the ulcer} 
Warm, and to prevent the external air from entering: Some of | 


theſe Cannulæ have rings, whereby to keep them faſt in the 
wound; and others have holes with ribbons through them, to 


bind them down. Some are round, others oval, others | 


crooked. 


There is aparticular kind of Caunala, formed taper-wile, with | 


a skrew faſtened to one end, in manner of a cock: its uſe is, 


for the diſcharge of the water out of the abdomen, after tap- 


ping, in an aſcites, or dropſy. To this end it is inſerted into 
the body, through a hole near the navel ; made with a pointed 
inſtrument, and ſometimes a punch; and is faſtened into its 


c. by a caſe, or cover. It has this advantage over the com- 
mon tapping ; that by means thereof, the water is drawn out 


when, and in what meaſure the patient pleaſes. See PARCEn-] 
ESIS, and DRopsSy. © 8 


There are likewiſe a kind of copper, or iron Cauuulæ, for the 
more convenlent application of actual cauteties: they are made 


very ſhallow, and are, in effect, little more than hoops; | 


through the aperture whereof, the actual cautery is conveyed ; 


which, by this means, is kept from damaging the adjacent parts. 
See CAUTERY, and CAUSTIC. | 


CAN OE, a denomination given to the little boats uſed by the ſa- 
vages in both Indies, as well as by the ucgroes in Guinea, made 
chiefly of the trunks of trees dug hollow, ſometimes of pieces 


of bark faſtened together, See Boar. 


CANON, aperſon who poſſeſſes a prebend, or revenue allotted 


tor the performance of divine ſervice, in a cathedral, or colle- 
giate church. See PREBEND. 


Cauont are of no great antiquity » Pafquier obferves, that the | 
name Canon was not known before Charlemaign: at leaſt, he 


* 
firft we hear of, are in Gregory de Tours, who mentions acol-|| canbnically, and accor 


their biſhops. as monks do their abbot: by this means it Wi, 
Originally Canont were only prieſts, or inferior eccleſiaſtics, | 


lege of Canaat, inſtituted by Bald win XVI. arehbiſhoꝑ of that 
city, in the time of Clatharius I. | 


who lived in community; reſiding by the cathedral chu 

to aſſiſt the biſhop ; depending entirely on his will,ſup abe 
the revenues of the bifhoprick ; and living in the ſame houſe, as 
his domeſties, or counſettors, Mc. They even inherited his mo- 


cil of Aix la Chapelle. By degrees, theſe communities of prieſt 
Making oF their dependance, formed ſeparate bodies; whereo 
the biſhops, however, were ſtill headg.In the Xth century, there 


were communities or congregations of the ſame kind,eſtabliſhed |. 


even in cities where there were no biſhops : theſe were called 
Collegiate; in regard, they uſed the termis Congregation andCyllege 


indifterently : the name Chapter, now given to theſe bodies, being 
much more modern. Under the frond race of the Frenc 


L 


wma 


| 


h, 
by I 


: . 
4 


| 
| 


-— 


kings\the Eanozic#h, or colfegiate life, had ſpread itſelf all over 
the county ; aden al- had in-ohopeecy- ſti 


* 


o T Wa 
„ „* 


then Were called Caan, by reaan ct die o on dome 


names were inſerted in the matricula, or catalogue of Meir 
In time, the Canons freed themſelves from the 


Cardinal Cxxons, which ate thoſe attached, 7 


| In a manuſcript ordinary, at Rouen, mention is made of om 
| of thirteem marks; which, perhaps, was the revenue of their Ca- 


to theclergy or the religious; both the c 
— . 


ik 


| kept incloſed; | as appears by the ſynodical ſtatutes of Hinc- 
veables, till the year $16; when this was prohibited by the coun» | — in 874. Sq that there were two kinds af manaſteries: 
one for _—y the Other for canons.” 


Singing, in al 


the teſt of the clergy, 


CAN 
eaſy as NoW-a-days. 


Bat theRere not yet deflivedrou ln 
They had the name Canon, from the Goda,” 
nifies three different things, 3 — Which 6g. 
to liue an, and 4 Catalog ue or Mat ed revenue 


(whence they are ſometimes alſo denomin 7 
tres: ) others hold, they were called Canons, 


live according to the canonical rules vecanſe | 
were given.them ; and others, as M. de Mare, Pang de 


thedral. the cx- 
vance relaxed, and, at length, they ceaſed to — Modler 
yet ſtill formed bodies; pretending to other funcdtiom n . 
the celebration of the common office in the chuxch, yetaſum 
ing the rights of the reſt of the clergy; making themſelyg, , 
neceſſary council of the biſhop z taking upon them the adain;. 
[tration of the ſee duting a vacancy, and the election of a bit... 
to ſupply it. There are even ſome chapters exempt 5 hop 


juriſdiet? | fromthe 
juriſdiction of the biſhop, and owning no head but their 4. 
After the example of cathedral cha ers, caltoghivons fl, 


continued to form bodies, after they had abandoned living in 
community. . | 
Canogs; are of yatious kinds; 


155 ade Latin 
call 1 Incardinati to a chuxch, ag aptieſt is 92 
of D221 were young Caoxs, who not being inor- 
ders h oy right in any particular chaprers. $ 
ANONS, were ſuch as without having 
or prebend, had the titles and dignities of — *— 


chapter, and a place in the choir; tilt ſuch tim 
ſhould falt. 1 


which they belonged.--- To theſe were oppoſed Mas 
Canoxs, or Canons Reſidentiar p. — 1 


wonieate, 

In the church, at London, were Canons minor, or little Comer. 
who officiated for the — ones. At Lucca there are Mitred 
Canons. There were alſo Canons of poverty ; and Canoxs ad ſuc- 
currendum, who were made Canons at the point of death, to par- 
take of the prayers of the chapter. | 


ay or Honorary CANONS, are ſuch among the laity, as have been 


admitted, out of honour and refpe&, into ſome chapters ot 
Canons. | 

Such are the counts of Anjou, in the church of St. Martin de 
Tours; the kings of France, of St. Hilary in Poictiers, Fc. the 
Emperor, of St. Peters, c. 


Caxoxs Regular, are Canons that ſtill live in community; and 


who like religious, have, in proceſs of time, to the praQtice of 
their rules, added the ſolemn profeſſion of vows. 


1d They are called regalars, to diſtingniſh them from thoſe Carex: 
Pace by a bandage, and guarded from any injury of the cloaths, | who abandon living in community, and at the ſame time, the 


obſervance of the Canan made as the rule of the clergy, for the 
maintenance of the ancient diſcipline. See REGULAR. 
Canons ſubſi ſted in their ſimplicity till the XIth, others ſay the 
XIIch century, when ſome of them 1 from the com- 
munity, took with them the name of canons, or 4 ; 
Prieſts, becauſe they declined to live in community with the bi 
ſhop ; and thoſe who were left, thenceforth acquired the deno- 
mination of canon regular, and adopted moſt of the profeſſions 
of the rule of St. Auguſtin. | 
It is diſputed” to which claſs the cawons Regular belong, whether 
Feric and monaſtic ſtate 
being unite he point of priority and precedence i 
hotly conteſted, both between the Regular canons and the prielts, 
and the Regular canons and ſimple monks : the double caps- 
city of the canqns is the foundation of this controverſy. 


ertiary CAN ons, thoſe who had only the third part, of the te- 


venũes of the caroneate. . 1 

Charlemaign ordained, that thoſe who were admitted into the 
clenical, — is, the cawonical, life, ſnould be obliged tolive 
oni ding to the rule preſcribed them; obeying 


the ſpirit of manachiſm became introduced into cathedrals ; 


' theclerksbeing tied to certain rules, became half monks; and 


inſtead of applying themſel ves to the function of the prieſſhood, 
ſhut the 22 in cloyſters: whence the houſes where 
they reſided took the name of monaſteries and were to 


tete time, became the chief emplo of canons ; 
anditis now almoſt the whole ey rw gn ade che b 
ſhops looking on them as little eli but their e 

In © V Itlth century, St. Chrodegand made a rule for the c- 


| wad which was received by them all, and is ſtill extant, in 
thirty 


four articles, drawn chiefly from that of St:Benedid, but 


accommodated to theclerical life. In this were preſcribed the! 
peuances habts, S. There was a fecondrule made in 15 
. . 199 1: _ 


— . 


= 7 @ - 


ito 
" 
on; 
2 


1de 
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| Pres Eriguus, inthe year 520, added the 50 Canons of the apo-¶ Netnra Canon of jangles, is a tabie of fines, tan ents, and ſe- 


CAN 


de requeſt of Charlemaign, bythe biſhops then conyenedat| 


atth 
Aix la 


of extracts from the fathers and councils. 


F eclefiaſtical ſenſe, is a law or rule, either of doc- ] 
Canon, Tn ircipline, enacted eſpecially by a council, and con- 


wine p, the authority of the ſoyereign. See L. AW. 


grand} properly decifions of matters of religion ; or regula- | 


ons of the polic and diſcipline of a church, made by coun- 
eis either 2 „national, of ptovincial. 


duch are the Canons of the council of N ice, 


d Canon LW. J — 
5 Ae weil various collections of the Canons of the eaſtern 


councils ;. but four principal ones, each ampler than the prece- 


; he firſt, according to Uſher, 4. D. 380, contain-|' T 
Len mot of the firſt e council; and the five 


vincial ones: they were but 164 in number. To theſe, Dio- 


n | 

ſe of the other general councils. The Greek Ca- 

— ce foednd college, end with thoſe of the council 

ol Galcedon ; to which are ſubjoined, thoſe of the council of 

Sardica, and the African councils, The fourth and laſt col- 

letion comes down as low as the ſecond council of Nice; 
and it is on this that Balſamon and Zonaras have commented. 

There is a great diſpute about the bone, canon: 8 a- 

{cribed to St. Clement. Bel larmin, onius, e. wil have them 

be genuine canont of the apoſtles: 'Hincmar, De Marca, Be- 

les diſciples in the ſecond ox third century, Daille, c. 

—— them 8 have been forged by ſome heretic in the ſixth 

century. The Greek church allow eighty- five of them, and the 

- Latins only fifty; though there are eighty-four in the edition 
giver of them in the corpus Jaris canonici. 8 

Canon is alſo uſed for the authorized catalogue of the ſacred 

writings. See BIBLE.” *' | | 


The ancient canon, or catalog of the books ofthe Old Teſta- 


ment, was made by the Jews, and is ordinarily attributed to Eſ- 
dras. This is the canam allowed. to have been followed by the 
primitive church, till the council of Carthage; and, according 
do St. Jerom, conſiſted of no more than twenty-two books ; but 
that council enlarged the canon very Confiderabty taking into it; 
the books which. we call Ap al; which the council o 


Trent bas further enforced.; enjoining all theſe to be received th 


3s books nf holy ſcriprure, upon pain of anathema, and 
int h ä r 

6 Rae mund fo 4215 We of this canon, ſay, that it is the ſame 

with that of the council of Hippo, held in 393, and with that of 


3 CAN 


Chapelle, on accountof the Roman indietion ; compoſed | 


this method anſwers exactly to experiment, in the dFerent 
of Trent, Cc. See 


vert T e, take them to be framed by the biſhops who were | 


* 


the diapaſon conſiſt, in a double ratio; the diapente in a ſeſqui- 
alterate; thediateſaron, in a ſeſquitertian; and the dens elt 
f in a ſeſquio ve; and all the other intervals, according to the 
Proportion of the ſounds that terminate them: Wherefore. 

taking the canon, (as it is called), for a determinate line,of 

any length, he ſhews how this cayon, is to be cut accord- 
ingly, fo that it may repreſent the.reſpeQive intervals; and 


2 of muſical chords. From this cane, Ptolemy. and 
_ his followers have been called Canonici; as thoſe of the Ariſ- 

toxenus were called Maſici. See Music. | 
CANON, in geometry and algebra, a general rule for the ſolutſon 
Of all cales of a like nature with the preſent inquiry. 

4 bus, every laſt ſtep. of an equation is acaxo#; and, if turned 
into words, becomes a rule to ſolve all queſtions of the fine 
nature with that propoſed. See EQuaTion. 
cants together: ſocalled, becauſe ſerving ptincipally for the 
ſolution of on 7 See TRIANGLE. . 


fions, and maxims, taken partly from ſeriptuxe, partly from 
the ancient councils, 3.4 


twelfth century, was the collection of cavons made by Diony- 
- fius Exiguus in 520; the capitularies of Charlemaign, and the 


till maintain the rights of the 
their not being obliged to admit any thing elſe, but to be at li- 
berty to reject all innovations made in the canonical juriſpru- 
_ dence ſince that compilation, as well as all papal decrees be- 
; | $009... . 18 Lis! 
Indeed, between the eighth and eleventh centuries, the Canon 
_ aw was mixed and confounded with the papal decrees, from 
St. Clement to Siricius; which till then had been unknown: 
IS gave occaſion to a new reform, or body of the canon Law; 
Which is the collection ſtill extant, under the title of The Congor- 
Aance of. the diſcording canons, made in 1151, by Gratian, a Be- 
nediQtin monk, from texts of ſcripture,; gouncils, and ſenten- 
& Of this fathers, in the ſeveral points of eccleſiaſtical polity, 


. was had to any ing not compriſed in theſe; and the French 
i 


the third council of Carthage, at which were preſent forty- 
ſeven biſhops, and amongſt the reſt, St. Au 3 Who de- 
clared they received it from their fathers. | 

Some of the fathers diſtinguiſh the inſpired writings into three 

. claſſes; Prutolcamonital, Dentero-canonical, Fpocryphal, 
See DEUTERO-CANONICAL,' and APOCRYPRAL: © | 

Paſchal CanoN, a table of the-moveable' feaſts, ſhewing the day 
of Eaſter, and the other feaſts' depending on it, fora cycle 
nineteen years. HYD 19 19 an | 

| The Paſchal canon is ſuppoſed to be the calculation of Euſebi- 
us of Cæſarea, and to have been done by order of the council 
of Nice. See EASTER; FEAST, Creix, .. 

Caxon, in monaſtic ordert, 4 book wherein the religious of 
every convent have a fait tranſcript of the rules of their order, 
frequently read among them as their local ſtatutes. See the ar- 
ticles Moxx, Oxpes, e. LOT ON 1 | 
This was alſo called Regala, as containing the rule and inſtitu- 
tion of their order. See RULE. ks IS UT 


cavon differed from the Miſſale, Martyrologinm, and Ne- 
(ologium. See MISSAL, MARTYaorogcy, and NECROLOGY. 


ON, again, is uſed for the catalogue of ſaints acknowledged 
and canonized in the Romiſm church. 
NONLZATION. 6 929 n: 3; * 4 I i | 
NOX it alſo uſed, by way of excellence, in the Romiſh church, 
for the ſecret words of the mals, from the preface to the Pater ; 
ate middle of which the prieſt conſecratesthe boſt. See Mass. 
Ane emmon opinion is, that the cexox'of maſs commences 
5 bi Te igitur, c. The people areto be on their knees, hear- 


to be hear | N ee 

{he coves is by ſome pretended to have been put into its preſent 

— dy St. — . order of pope Siricius. Others aſeribe it 
* viricius who lived towards the cloſe of the fourth cen- 


— il of Trent declared che can of the maſs to 


| the church; and to be compoſed of the 
Canada Jeſus oe Ar rpc rn firſt — . | 
on: in the ancient muſic,” is a rule, or m of deter- 


1 


yy, rejeQing the Ariſtoxenian way of meaſuring the in- 


— "the intervals of notes, See INTERVAL, 1 
teryals in mu ; iy | 
fedtobe formed by he In nee Of bc was ſuppo- 


by the difference between a diapente and a . 
) thought that — — — 
according to the rar muſical intervals ſhould diſtinguiſhed 


mung thoſe intervals bear to | en 
b re one another, when conſidered ac- 
cotding:to their degree of acuteneſs or gra ty; which, before 


' SAINT, and 


vary, andaretorehearſe it to themſelyes, ſoas not to. 


This work he diy ided according to the order of matters, not of 
times and councils, as had been done before; ſo that up the 
ce of this, all the ancient golla an immediately ſunk. 

It is divided into three parts: the firſt into an hundred and eight 
diſtinctions; the ſetond into thirty-ſix cauſes, and the third into 
five diſtin& parts: the ſecond part of the Canon Law conſiſts of 
the decrees of the popes, from 1150, to pope Gregory IX. in 


In 1297, pope Boniface. continued the papal decrees as far as his 
time: this part the French make particular exception to, by ro 
- ſon of that pope's differences with theirking Philip the fair. To 


books of the conſtitutions of his predeceſſor Clement V. And 
to all theſe were after added, twenty conſtitutions of the ſaid 
. pope John, called the Extravagante and ſome other conſti- 
tutions of his ſueceſſors | 7.8. 
All theſe compoſe the body, or corpas of the canon Law; which, 
including the comments, makes three volumes in folio ; the rule 
ndnd — of church government: indeed; with us, ſince the 
reformation, the caxox Law has been much abridged and re- 
ſtrained: only ſo much of it obtaining, as is conſiſtent with 
the common and ſtatute laws of the realm, and the doctrine of 
the eſtabliſhed church. See Common Law, STATUFE, &c. 
CANONESS, in the Romiſh church, a woman who enjoys a 
ebend, affixed, by the foundation, to maids; without be- 
es to renounce the world, or make any vows. _ 
There ate few of theſe, except in Flanders and Germany : they 
. are futher looked upon as. a ſeminary and retreat of girls for 
© "marriage, than an engagement for the ſervice of God. 
| CANONESSES of Sy. Zugufien, or” Regular CANONESSES, area 
kind of religious, who follow the rules of St. Auguſtin; 
' which there are various Congregations. See AUGUSTINS. 
CANONIZATIONS, a declaration of the pope, whereby, af- 
ter a great deal of ſolemnity, he enters into the liſt of ſaints, 
. ſome perſon who has lived an exemplary life, and wrought 
N ene A See Saint, and MIRACLES. -*| 
The word canmization ſeeins to be of later otigin than the 
© thing ; there being 10 inſtance of che aſe of the)word befor 
the twelfth centur y, whereas St. Uldaricus was 6 f In the 
- tenth, The name is formed from caves in regard the primi- 
s tive canonizations were only orders of the popes, or biſhops, 
/  , | -* whereby perſons eminent for piety, e. were inſerted in the 
| / canon of the maſe, that they might be commemorated in the 
ſervice: for that in thoſe days, the'uſe af martyrologies was un- 
known in the church. See Maur, and MaATTRODer. 
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| Mabillon/diſtinguiſhes two kinds of Canonizations ageneral, and 


- 4a 4 4+ jw Þ 
- - 


theſe, pope John XXII. added the clemenrines, or the five 


cation, with altars for maſs to be celebrated on; taking : 
body from the place of its firſt burial, and the like ceremonies : | 
by degrees, other formalities were added; proceffions made 


tenth and eleventh centuries. This however, is pretty cer- 


Kerri appr 


CANONRY, or CAN oN ATE, the benefice filled by a Canon. 
Canoniente is diſtinguiſhed from prebend, in that the prebend 
may ſubſiſt without the Canonicate, whereas the Canoni 


CAN 


particilar the firſt made by a general council, or a pope; the 
ſecond, by a biſhop, a particular; church, or a provincial 
council. 

Tnere are inſtances likewiſe of Canonizations, at leaſt of ſume - 
thing very like them, by abbots. - 
Ar firſt, only martyrs were canonized ; by degrees they came 

to confeſſors, Sc. See MARTYR; Ec. It is diſputed whe- 
ther martyrdom do not ſupply the want of miracles? ; 
Canomization ariciently conſiſted in inſerting the ſaint's name in 
the facred diptychs, or Canon of ſaints; A PORE A proper 
office for inyoking him, and erecting churches under his wo: 
up 


With the ſaints image in triumph; the day of his death declar- 
ed a feaſt : and to render the thing ſtill more ſolemn, Honori- 
us III in 1225, added ſeveral days indulgence to a Cannita- 
tion. 20 | 

It is a great diſpute among the learned, when the right of Cano- 
#i24ation, Which it is owned was ancientlty common to ordina- 


ries, eſpecially metropolitans and princes, with the pope, be- 


cam firſt peculiar to the pope? Some ſay, Alexander III. made 
this reſerve to the holy fee. The Fefuits'of Antwerp, in their 
Propylæum, aſſert, it was not eſtabliſhed till two or three ages 
ago; and then by 4 mere cuſtom, which paſſed tacitly into a 
law; which appears not to have been generally received m the 


tain, that it was generally allowed before pope Alexander 
III; thearchbiſhop of Vienne in France, and his ſuffragans, ac- 
knowledge it in an authentic mannet in the year A* by a let- 
ter written to Gregory IX. defiring him to caronize tephen bi- 
ſhop of Die, who died in 1208. Guia nemo, ſay they, quantalibet 
meritorum prærogativa polleat, ab ct leſia dei pro ſantto habendus, 
aut 8 eft, wife prius per ſeuem apoſtolitam ejus ſauttitas 
obata.. 
The term Canonization takes its rife ftom the cuſtom of inſert- 
ing the names of the ſaints in the canon of the maſs, as above- 
ſaid, before there were any martyrologies in the church. See 
MARKTYROLOGY. 


care is 


4 piles confiſt, being ce 150 the b EY TE 
x the lymph or ſerum-into the dale ed th 
_ © ſolving, attenuating, and rarefying the vi ere by dif 


cc ] 
By x his off their ſt 
* culation and free 


„ ſweats, and uxines. 

4 ungent vole fa 

. = glands and lymphics univerſally ; much 
cip. of medicine, p. 304. , 

Cantharides ae Fidem uſed internally: in the 

act. indeed; we have inſtanges of their internal 
2 with cen, x caſes 
ometimes mixed with catnphor, and ſometi 
well waſhed down with * Colle, oat 


adminiſter this fiery inſe&, is that of a ſoft vi 
way of 41 2 n 
mei. gr. vi. Rob. Cynoth. q. . This, in tubborn fi 15 

of the menſẽs and lochia, in difficult childbir DT _ 
of the 1 he = does wonder 
or pain it occaſions in the neck of the bladder. i 

What he has an hundred times ſeen; and — 
the application of an epiſpaſtic to the back. 


inſeparable from the prebend. It is to the Canouicate, not to 
the prebend, that the right of ſuffrages and other privileges are 


Annexed. See PREBEND. | 19 
CANTALIVERS, in building, pieces of wood framed into] C 
„to ſuſtain the moulding anc 


the front, or ſides of a hou 
eves over it. | © 
| Cantalivers are the ſame with modillions, except that the for 
mer are plain, and the latter carved. They are both a kind 
of cartouſes, ſet at equal diſtances under the corona of the cor- 
nice of a building. See MopiLLion ; ſee alſo CoRNICE, 
and CORONA. . | a Dann 
CANTALIVER-CORNICE, is a cornice with Cantalivers or mo- 
dillions under it. See CANTALIVERS. © Den 
ANTATA, in muſic, a ſort of ſong, or compoſition, inter- 
mixed with recitativos, airs, and varſety of motions: ordina- 
rily intended for a ſingle voice, with a thorough baſs; fotne+ 
times for two, three, or more voices, with one or more violins, 
or other inſtruments. See SONG. eee 
The Cantata paſſed from Italy into France, and thence to us: 
it has ſomething in it extremely fantaſtical and capticious, and 
ſeems only to pleaſe by its novelty. The wotd is Italian, 
- Where it ſignifies the ſame thing. 5 8 4 
CANTHARIDES, KANOAPIAES, in medicine, & kind o 


CANTON is more frequently ufed for a ſmall country, ot did, 


\CANTON, is alſo uſed for the 


CAP 


Paſſing with 

mph; and by ſtimulating the nervous ee of the 

ant een and thus a 

lation ain of lymph from the arteries ts u 
Veins ; cleanſe the expurgatoty glands, and bring o 40, 

hus, the extremely ſubtile, 1 

le ſalts, derived from the Cantharides, purge 


et as common cathartics do the guts.“ Page — 


baer Tres. 
Er l 

by Mr. Yonge, in dropſical _ © way =” ap 
UWalhed dC large draughts of poſſer ptilan > 
ons, or the like. e form wherein he tells 4 — 
par. Troch. « 


retention 


s: he » that the heat 


* 


But their principal uſe is in veſicatories, to raiſe bliſters on the 


kin; and by that means to turn off and diſcharg 
| n See VESICATORY. Wanne 


Cant harides are ſometimes applied to the t the tooth» 
ach N Lo ay nya uſe them ink N e 
muſt be ehoſen new and whole: they will 
eee rel 1 
CANT HUS, in anatomy, a corner, or angle of the eye; form- 
5 by the commiſſure or joining of the upper and lower eye- 
ids. | | 
That corner next the noſe, is led the great; inner, and de- 
meſtic Canthut; and by ſome phyſicians — 


everal diſeaſes of horſes. 


dering into aduſt, ofnouſe, 


See Eye. 


— 


other, towards the temples, is called the lizvle ore rr Can- 


Caurnus, it chytniſ , the lip of a veſſel; or that pat of the 
AN . of , ee as ſeparated and 
deed fromtheret [ary wug-wg 3 

Kone, or corner ſlnee. 


under its. ſeparate government... 
Sack are the 4 4 each of which forms are- 
ublic apart ; but all are 1 ther; and conſtitute what 
f called the Helvetic body, or — of the Swilles. 
in heraldry, is ne of the nine honourable ordinaries : 


Can 
being a ſquare ee of the eſcutcheon parted from therelt. 


It has not any proportion; though regularly it ſhould be 
leſs than a quarter : ith often only a —— and uſed u u 
yp difference, frequently to expreſs baſtardy. 
The Cantos is ſometimes placed at the right corner, and ſome- 
times at the left; in which latter caſe, itis called a Cantos fo 


fer. - Its form is expreſſed in Tal. Herald. fig. 13. He bent 


ermin, a Canton argent, charged with a cheveron gules. 


des left detween the branches of 


a croſs or ſaltie 


- poiſonous inſects, with wings and feet like flies; much uſed] C ANTONED, i: uſed in architecture, when the corner of 4 


as an epiſpaſtic for the raiſing of bliſters. See! PISPASYIC, 


and BLISTER, | | 


„The word is formed from canthatus, the name of a fort 1 | | 7525 
beetle, called alſo fearabeus venemſus, of which the Cantha- CANTONED, CANTONNE', or CANTON 


rides are ſuppoſed a ſpecies. . 
Caxtharides, called alſo-Spaxiſh flies though they ought 
4 


dingiy] words, where on an air, or piece of muſie is 


er| up wit] e e beats gules, a croſs argent, a 
with our feollop ſhelle. 
The word is alio uſed when there are little pieces in hes Thos 


| 
beetles, ate formed ofa kind, of lit? 


building is adorned with a pilaſter, an angular column, ru. 
ſtic — 2 or any thing chat projeQts beyond the aaked of 


the wall. Inga 
| in heraldry, is when 
ſaltier, are filled 


the four Cantons, or ſpaces round & aro 


* 


tout, or ſpaces of any principal figure of an eſe 
the ſaltier of Lenox is Cavtozjed-with four roſes. 


CANV AS,'or Canvas, «-00erſe fort of linen cloth, 22 


wove open, and larly, in little ſquares; ſerving 
Vers — — and eſperĩally for the ground uf t- 


a finiſh. The Caxverof along," 


1 plied externally, if ſuffered to lie on too long. They are much certain notes af the compaſer, Which ſhe w the poet the 


ſweats, c. | 


Dr. Morgan accounts for theſe effects of (Cantharides thus: 
®* The ſubtile and volatile pungent parts of which the Cantha- 


reaſon, Se. (the common ſymptoms of high anf CAP, a garment ſerv 


2 verſes — 
an ua for ten ſonnets again , 
ing to cover the head, and 


the figure thereof. 


VII. into Rouen: From that time 
8 to take place of the — or chaperoons, 
uſed till then. M. le Gendre, indeed, goes further 


n = x = ty = $2 RRrLSEFTC RSA ee eos Tg. Seas erna n 440 


2 r 


CAP CAP 


begs ſays he * Jace, and to cover the head a cap, or] to the demandant: "Ca parvum only to the" di 


when of wool, ſimply bonset: the firſt was laced, the latter contained: in few words. 


one of which ſerved in covering and uncovering. None but] * man hath 'brought a Precipe quod reddat of à th 


t it Was anciently p 
1 — * robe; the ckirts whereof being cut off, as an 


ap in wy right hand, by the point. * chee;; and na 
155 


Al 8 pu off; it is different for the different ſeaſons of [| « * he purchaſe erwards, I ſhall hav 


muc r that COUNTY, and lined with ſattin ; to nd in the eft or precedin of Avirig 
ae \ large lock of red _ which falls all at 
low as the 1 ſo that, in wean ng, the ſilk ao dean - that conſtellation. n the Bei 
ly all fides, 4 a grac pearance: fometimes 
Fad of filk, they, uſe a kind of of bright red hair, the tu 
whereof no weather effaces. In winter they wear aplufh . 


2 * 


See AUR 


cred wich martlet's or foxꝰs vkin; the reſt like theſe for the | name, gathe een, nd into a Ho wer; 
— Nothing can be neatet than theſe Caps; they are] dark Mace, of 5 Aided ch n iſed in vinegar 473 
frequently ſold for eight or ten crowns : but they are ſo ſugrt] at laſt, ſult is ad p 


that the ears are expoſed, See TUR BAx. See alſo 
tnare-CAP. The or Bennet, is = mark, or ornament of 


certain charucters: Thus churchmen, and the members. of 
ener ſtudents in law, phyſic, Ge. as well as pro vaten, 


uſed as a pickle, chicfly in ſauecs; and 


the churchmen, r. were called ſquare C apr, 4 though ir effect, C 


they were round, yellow 1 bene ons, Who carry or 


nage one, In France, tho 


ed on in any future commerce. B 


ſe | ver their heir pillages, ages. But the *urks 4 
158g, 1 rt, 1628, 1688, it was . N it if they wire 


end of à maſt, havi a round ho wept to receivethe malt. ticle CAMPHOR: 


retain, d thin gives him ptivilegeof we of wearia 
Our for allows the King Bec le natural, and x poli- | — to Gy where on 
ber; in the firſt he 07 pur 


nearly reſembles che triangular 320 Near, * fatiifaendun, i Naters xecution after 


S prove 

Care, reel nb, * CHERSONESUS + | 
— 

of x. 
c 


- '3 «a Is 


by is-of two-kinds, the 


7 


led -and parom; which ir 
wle:. we alike, 4s to the ul e immov 
the bough.in in certain ciroumſtarices they differ; 2. In ch: 
cy =, wary or grand Cape lies before; and the-Cape 

* Ne. Cope, aſter appearance. 29, 11 grun 


l dae ad * 
non la 
* da inn 1 


tang 


% 


— dei NN W Hhcoge and 0 certain compoſitions 
| All the Capers ae We Europe 4 ro brou t from em Nn: 
I falt % 


10 e 


under Charles V. to let fall the ene of the] ſummons's the defendant to anſwer to the default b 
ult N 
. * w/w this cap way of velvet, they called it Ae called gert C e, Hot ecauſe of its ſmall fore: dat becauſe ö 
55 ornament, beſides two bores, raiſed a moderate hei ht, [CAE maguum is thus defined in the old Nar. . 6 Where ren 
, and knights, were allowed the ue of the | touches plea of latid, and the tenant makes default of fie tay 4 
tings, La Warn! “ to him iveh in the original writ; then this welt mall b 


mortier d ates: Paſ-] *© for th e to tak 
the head-dreſs of the clergy an grady $ e the land into bis hands: and if the 
The Cap was the "pe of the hood wore by eek N ome n r at the day given by kim by the writ; h he ofa 


Peer odious cover Cart pary c 6 
ce, left the roun commodaro zeove perv 1 is thus defined, 18. Where the 
ire ea which round Co bring Rerwards aſſumed by | * tenant ry ated an of land, and comes at the 1 
the people, 1 el ſe of the gown changed it for a ſquare one, dere, and His a praratte is recorded; and at the day Ly 
Fnvented by a Frenchman, called Patronillet: He adds, | ed Malt the view ; and having it 12 makes Wk 
tat the giving of the Cap to the ſtudents in the univerſities, 1 this writ iflue for the king en 
K note that they ad acquired fall liberty, a and were od ad valentiam, a ſpecies of Cape wm een 
1 ſubject to the rod of their fuperiors ; in imitation | end to which it tends: It is thus e be Where 1 
the ancient Romans, who gave a Pilexs or , to their] © 4 Pleaded of 2 and I vouch > warrant another, 
— in the ceremony | of making them free : whence the | © whom th the ſummons ad warrantandum hatti been awarded, 
rd, Pocare 2rves ad Pileum. Hence, alſo, on medals, | 6 and the ſheriff: comes not at the da given; then, if the Ale 
the my 'is the ſymbol of liberty, whom they repreſent | hold- e dant recover ra me, IT hall BL writ ainſt the vou- 
recover fo ch in value of the lands of the 


eſe have not the uſe of the hat, like us; but weiral © voüchee Ihe has ſo much: erwiſe, I ſhall have execution 
of a peculiar ſtructure, which the lays of civility will not | & of fuch fands id tenements ene in fee; | if 
re- ümmons ag 


that uſed in ' fammer, is in form of a cane, ending him : ang ifhe un foe nothin I ſhall recoy 
1 1 15 A point. It is made of a very ul kind of Fra, CAPEL, A, in aftrondmy Ns of the PENIS 


In Ptolemy's and T comer 5 is he third in order of 
e Catalogue; the fourteenth : 
Its Longit nk is 17%, 37 ar” 31 its Latitude 223% 115 47 


APER, Carraxts, the or bloſſom of a ſhrub of the ſame 


dried in a 


ade ifed in ar; to hie 
ed: der which e bf ws — 1 . 


i? 


wear ſquare Caps. In molt univerſities doctors wad. 90 gent Taulòn, 4 A xce 1 33 
Har Ca, given them 8 GO orc 8 tew flat ones from abou yams. 
2 the Sack, of hs ame ec ee. | 15575 of the Coper-tree ib dri reſcrided aue the 
Caps, Paſyuier obſerves, that in his time, e Caps wore by. pA iyficlans in oppilations of the b pet 7 


4 toll, or duty, im ig; by the er on the Chri 


end chandi 
The c is eee «mark of Infony”; in Italy, to Jerufal Tag Sv | 
the Jews are diſtinguiſhed b rug ap; at Lucca by an | The heCaphar vas firſt ſettled by the bende theikſbjiey i 
e Who had been bankrupts, were] maſters of the Holy Land, for the ſupport of troops - 1425 mam 
1 ever after A* wear u green Cap, to prevent n from] poſted in the more difficult , to watch the Arabs, 


e- 
ey and 


all, abuſe it; exacting arbitrary ſums 'of the 
of guarding 


time found without their we cir rotection Seen merchants and travellers, on pretence 
bud en benutl, and their creditors n them? into | ear Hoch the —_— - With: — they y frequently keep 
: but the thing is not now exec executed, Se BANKRUPT. — 0 e and even fvour'their robberies. 
dn in a ſhip, is a U. jece of put over the head, or CAPHURA, K 


A, ti e See the ar- 


121 „the top- $, and top-gallant-maſts, are Art CAPI-AGA, or CAPr-AGASSY, Tho; ot pr officer, whois gover- 
in the trefſel-trees, Eile their N | 5 of the gates of the Serag . ie bf the 
— of the lower maſts do in the ſteps.” See Tab. Sb. A eraglio- See SkRA SI. | | 
zr. 58. 25 107. 113. 143. and fe. 1 1. n. 15. See The Copi-age ; i» he firſt" digri = KAR eunuchs : 
uicle Mas Heis always near the perſon be introduces 
1CAp in, u fortification. See Bouuzr 4 Pretre.” embaſſadors to their audietice-: no body A 8 goes out of 
CITY, in a general ſenſe, an aue, or apoftion to] the grand fignior's apartment but 


panles the 


lands to and his heirs; door wi nor to he a = Want Ham »5 at the 
4 the latter to him his — Ne the + ut entering. His 8 is v 7 K 115 moderate; 
che rene i eexpence of his 4 
WPARASON.s or CAYARISONA! . - 13 W at the tate of about fixty French livres per 27 60 but his office 
ROK an horſe; eſpecially 41 due ot horſe of kg =: bony e eee e eee wee 
4 The 77 : $ O E, Ww ut m u 
als Thwey b i bring eee of Capes! | mis tik oh apie gg cannot” e Ban x en quits 
Aue. WS | 97 See AGA. 1 1 0: ! 
N Y,Caparaſons wee a kind of iron armour, wherdwic V 4 Frit © or © Proceſs which is of two s forts: one before 
Toe: Wereieovered in battel. . fi 9 5 e Ferit a ranted in an action 
Ae! 105 4 piece uf land unuing A 8 55 e OE N 
. E E "Ang 
— r ee nM or eFourngh 
on me tee mens C 
Ne a ee at the head. cf ah iv, nd bent Far, Copier Ublagure — 4 


| 57 ing There, a on 1 ion perſonal,/as for deb 


in which cafes, this writ itfu eons or ed 
word lh tes wr ns Woo 4-4 8 him to take the bod of him againſt whom the 


3 cred; e is "to be kept in pr rifon' u till he make 


oficiſcenduys, an origin inal one which les, 

101 who has covenan edto 
and* 1 not at the time and place 
—— 2 * to two of the king's ſerj eants at arms, 


CAP 


bring him coram concilio noſtro, with a clguſe of aſſiſtance. 
APIAS pro Fine, is where one being by judgment fined to the 
king, upon ſome offence againſt a ſtatute, does not diſcharge it 
according to the judgment: By this writ, therefore, his body 
is. to be taken, and committed to priſon till he pay the fine. 

Carias Utlagatum, a writ which lies againſt one outlawed upon 
any action, perſonal or criminal; by which the ſheriff is or- 
dered to apprehend the party outlawed, for not appearing on 
the exigent, and keep him in ſafe cuſtody till the day of re- 
turn; when he is to preſent him to the court, to be there fur- 
ther ordered for his contempt; See OUTLAWRY. 

CAPIGI, a porter, or doorkeeper of the TurkiſhSeraglio. 
There are about five hundred capigis, ot porters in the Sera- 


ed, under a chief called Capigi-Baſſa: who has a ſtipend of 
three ducats per day: The other conſiſts of two hundred, di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the name of vo: and their chief Cuccica- 
pigi-Baſſa, who has two ducats. Ih 1 
to fifteen aſpers per day; ſome more, others leſs. Their bufi- 
neſs is to afliſt the Janizaries in the guard of the firſt and ſecond 
greens of the Seraglio: ſometimes all together; as when the 

urk holds a general council, receives an embaſſador, or goes 


either ſide, to prevent people entering with arms, any tumults 
being made, 9, 


6. 

SERAGLIO. | 4 
CAPILLAMENT, literally 

Latin capillus, of caput; q. d. Hair of the head. See HAIR. 

Hence alſo the word is figurativel 

WD, N account of their ral and fineneſs, reſemble 

e | |: 

CAPILLAMENTS of the nerves, the fine fibres, dr filaments, 

whereof the nerves are compoſed. See NERVE, and F1BRE. 


** dium, excited in the bottom of the eye * rays of light; 


* and propagated through the ſolid, pellucid, and uniform ca- 
« pillaments of the optic nerves, \ to the ſenſorium ?”” Newt. 
Opt. p. 328. See FIBRE, and Nx RVE. E 
APILLAMENTS, in botany, more uſually called Hanis, are 
thoſe ſmall threads, or hairs, which grow up in the middle ot 
the flower; and are headed with little knobs, called Apices. 
See STAMINA, and APICES. 

CAPILLARY, of the Latin a a hair; is applied to ſeveral 
things, to intimate their exceeding ſmallneſs, fineneſs, c. re- 
ſembling that of a hair. 9 
APILLARY Veſſels, in anatomy, are the leaſt, minuteſt, inſen- 
ſibleramifications of the veins and arteries; Which, when cut, 


or broke, - yicld bat very little blood. See VEIN, and AR- 
TERY. | 


The capillary veſſels ſhould be conceived as vaſtly finer than 
hairs : they are beſt compared; to. cobwebs, and are ſometimes 
called ee veſſels. See IvoscutlA rio, CIRCUT.A- 
TION, C. . 1 | 
CAPILLARY, or CAPILLACEOUS Plants, a ſpecies of plants,thus 
denominated from their form, and manner of growth, as 
having no principal ſtalk, or ſtem, with branches, &c. ſhoot-+ 
ing out of the ſame; but growing from the ground, like hairs 
if from the head: and bearing their ſeed in little tufts, or promi- 
' | nencies, on the backſide of their leaves. S! 
| The principal of theſe, is the Capillus Veneris, or Adiantbum; 
1 | from which thepeſt take their name. See PLANT. | 
| The capillaries are diſtinguiſhed into thoſe with an undivided 
4 leaf, as the hemionitis, and phyllitis, thoſe with a ſingly 
| divided leaf, and which have the leaf either cut, or jagged in, 


polypodium, lonchitis, ſeglopendria, adiantum, and acroſtichon- 


| like pinnæ; as the chamafelix marina, and the trichomanes : 
x Thoſe which have the leaf doubly divided, or atleaſt gnce ſub- 
| divided, the firſt diviſion, being into branches, and the ſecon 


palultris, filix ſaxatilis. Laſtly, thoſe which have the leaf trebly 
| divided, or thrice ſubdivided ; frſt into branches, then into littl 
| twigs, and after this into pinnæ; ſuch are, the filix ſeandens o 


braſil, the filix florida, or oſmunda regalis; the filix mas ra- 
moſa, the filix femina vulgaris, the adiantum album floridu 
and the diopteris nigra. ee e 
All the capillaries are reputed of uſe in medicine, eſpecially i 
the making of ſyrups ; to which, wonderful virtues are attri 
buted. But, in effect, only | 
antum album Vionſpelienfe, and that of Canada, adiantu 
| album Canadenſe, are regularly uſed for that purpole : the re 
K only ſerve to counterfeit. tem... 
The ancients thought that the capillaries were all without ſeed 
and ſome of the moderns, particularly Dodoneus, have give 
into the opinion. But Bauhine, and other of the more accu 
| | rate obſervers, maintain they have all their ſeed. Czſus ſays 
| he has ſeen them with a microſcope : ſince him, Mr. W. Col 
| has obſerved them with ſtill more curioſity; he tells us, th 


| capuſule, or ſeed veſſels, are in ſome leſs by half than a ſmal} 
| | SH i f RE. 


2 


# 


to arreſt and take him wherever he may be found; and to] 


ig; divided into two companies z one conſiſting of three hun- 


9 N 
e capigis have trom ſeven 


to the moſque; and ſometimes.only in part; being ranged on} 
The word, in its original, ſignifies gate. See 
ſignifies Hair; being formed of the 


applied to ſeveral things, 


Ils not viſion performed chiefly by the vibrations of this me- 


but not divided into pinne, clear home to the main rib; as, | 


CAP 


rain of common fand, in others much leſs : 
5 about one hundred ſeeds. See i Ta. of them 
CAPILLARY Txbes, in phyſics, are little ipes, whoſ, 
are the narroweſt poſſible ; not ſuch, whole diameters 
exceed that of a common hair; for none ſuch can be 
the uſual diameter of capillary tubes, is a half, third 
o a _ oy vt 2 aſſures us he drew tubes in th 
ame of a lamp mue er, as fine almo . 
r eee 
The Aſcent ater, &c. in CAPILLARY Tubes ; | 
r which has long embarraſled the photos. 
let one end of a ſmall tube, open at both e 1 
in water, and the liquor within the tube will 


canal; 
do not 


Or fourth 


$, bei 


riſe t 
ble height above the external ſurface : or, imunerge — 
tubes in the ſame fluid, one of them a capillary one, and © 
other conſiderably larger; the water will aſcend co.0 


d 7 
tube than the other; and this 1 


higher in the 14 

meal 2 0 the Garter of the tubes. 

his effect, authors have commonly imputed to 
preſſure of the air in unequal tubes: the air, ſay Fu pany 
of ramoſe, ſpongy parts, intermingled and embaraſſe} — 
each other: now, a column of ſuch air being ſuppoſed perpen 
dicularly incumbent on the canal of a ſmall capillary tube 
part of the preſſure of the column will be ſpent on thefides, or 
ſurface of the tube; ſo that the column will not ad With 10 
whole weight on the ſubjacent fluid, but will loſe a greater or 
leſs proportion of its weight, as the diameter of thetube is the 
ſmaller. But this ſolution is deſtroyed, by the experiment's 
ſucceeding in vacno, as well as in open ais. 


Others, as Mr. Hauksbee, &&#c. have recourſe to the atttaction 


— 


* 


of the annuli of the concave ſurface of the tube; to Which 
opinion Dr. Morgan ſubſcribes : © Part of the gvitj of the 
Water in the tube, ſays that author, being taken off, by the 
attractive power of the internal concave ſurface of the plaſs; 
the * within the tube, by the external greater weight or 
« preſſure, muſt aſcend ſo far, as to compenſate for this dimi- 
_ * nution of gravity by the attraction of the-glaſs. Headd; 
that as the power of attraction in tubes, is in a reciprocal 
& ratioof the diameters ; by leſſening the ſaid diameter, or by 
% ſu poſing the 1 _ 2 and ſmaller, water, or 
oer nud, may be thus raiſed. to any aſſignable height,” 
88 . 88, Ge. f Ern Oe 
But this author is ſomewhat overſeen: for ſince in every c- 
pillary Tube, the height to which the water will ſpontaneouſly 
aſcend, is reciprocally as the diameter of the tube; it follows, 
that the ſurface containing the ſuſpended water is always A given 
quantity. But the column of water ſuſpended in every tube, 
is as the diameter of the tube: therefore, if the attraftion of 
. the containing ſurface be the cauſe of the water's ſuſpenſion; 
it will follow, that equal,cauſes produce, unequal effedts; 
© which is abſurd. And, again, not only his ſolution, but his 
phænomenon alſo is ſtretched too far: for it is not in all fluids, 
the phenomenon obtains ; but in mercury the very contrary is 
found: the fluid ig a tube, not riſing ſo high as the level of 
that in the veſſel ; and the defect being found the greater as the 
tube is ſmaller. EQ, Dy 
We muſt, therefore, recur to Dr. Jurin's ſolution of this 
nomenon, which is well ſupported. by ſexperiments: Ide 
* ſuſpenſion of the water,on.that . ſyſtem, is own 
eto the attraction of the periphery of the concave ſurfaceo 
the tube, to which the upper ſurface of the water is con 
| his being the only part of the tube, 


thal. Or. elſe the leaf divide quite home to the rihꝭ and hanging] 


into pinnæ; as the hemionitis -multifida, . the filix mas, 'filix | 


the capillary of montpelier, adi- 


* 1 
« 4+ 4 £ 4 4 : 
: { 


be ſolved: for 
don as its orifice 


wat f & - 


water, and partiy by 


t article CAPLLATION. | _ 
22 according to ſome 


bandage uſed in caſe 
es of the ja. dee 


th 
1— C is kingdom, For 
Vince, 4 { or capi * 
England; 
60 — empire; Rouen of Normandy; c. See Matzore'” 
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C. 


CAP 


"al APITAL Stock, in commerce, is the fund, or ſtock 
bean company or corporation; or the ſum of money 
= "ointly furniſh, or contribute | to be employed in trade. 


See FU. n 
| tal of the Eaſt-India com 
Th 7 J. ſterling, Which was 


ons courts thereof. 


he power given b parliament to the South-Sea company, to 


increaſe their Capital, 


enſued in the year 1720. See COMPANY, 


e, is that which ſubjects the criminal to a capital: 
. e. to the loſs of life, either natural or civil. 


Cant, and PUNISHMENT. 
Capital. Medicines, in pharmacy, are the 


dients, extraordinar 
Fabridate. tc. See MITHRIDATE, c. 
CariTAL Lees, 


from pot-aſhes. See SOAP. 


They are alſo uſed in ſurgery, as a cauſtic ; and to make the 


Infernalis. : | 
ow L Letters, See the article CAPITALS. 


CAPITAL, 


and ENTABLATURE. 
CarrTAL of. a column, 
See COLUMN. 


CariTAL of Pilaſter, 
reilinear. Sce PILASTER. 


Capital is a principal, and eſſential part of an order of 
—— : it is made different in the different orders; 
and is that which chiefly diſtinguiſhes and characteriſes the 


orders themſelves. See ORDER. 
Tuſcan CAPITAL 1 
—— parts, are but three, viz. an Abacus; 


longing to the fuſt, or ſnaft. See Tab. Archit. E ig. 24. 


The character of this Capital, whereby it is diſtingaiſhed from 
the Doric, c. is that the abacus is ſquare, and quite plain, and 
ogee or other moulding; and that there are no annulets 


has no 
under the ovolo. | 


Indeed, authors vary a little as to the character of the Tuſcan 


Capital: Vignolagives the abacus afillet, in lieu of an ovolo. 
Vitruvius and Scamoz:i, add an aſtragal and fillet, between the 
ovolo and neck: Serlio only a fillet; Philander rounds the 
corners of the abacus. In the Trajan column there is no neck; 
but the altragal of the ſhaft, is confounded with that of the 
Capital. 

The height of this capital is the ſame with that of the baſe, 
viz, one module, or ſemidiameter. Its projecture is equal to 


that of the cincture at the bottom of the column; v1z. 7 of 


ine module. See T USCAN. - 
c CAPITAL, beſides an abacus,an ovolo, and a gorge, in com- 


mon with the Tuſcan, has three annulets, or little ſquare mem- 


ders, underneath: the ovolo, in lieu of the aſtragal in the 
Tuſcan; and a talon, cima, or ogee, With a fillet over the 
Authors vaty, too, as to the characters of this Capital: Pal- 
ladio, Vignola, c. put zoſes under the corners of the abacus, 
and in the neck of the Capital. 18 
The beight of this Capital Vitruv ius, Mc. makes one module; 
d its projecture 37 minutes and an half. See Tab. Archit. 
Fig. 28. See alſo the article Dogic. 
Cariral, is compoſed of thret parts; an abacus, con- 
liſting of an ogee and a fillet ; under this a rind, which pto- 
duces the volutes, or ſcrolls, the moſt eſſential part of this Ca- 
tal; and at the bottom, an ovolo, or quarter round: the 
iiragal, under the ovolo, belongs to the ſhaft. The middle 
put is called a rind, or bark, from its ſuppoſed reſemblance to 
the bark of a tree laid on a vaſe; whole brim is repreſented by 
the ovolo;; and ſeeming to have been ſhrunk up in drying, 
ad to have twitted- into the volutes. See VoLUTE, and 
eee + called 
Yolois adorned with eggs, as they are ſometimes called, 
from their oval form': The Erecks call it the Echinos. See 
Euvus,Ecc;e: | 92 | 
© height of this Capital, M. Perrault makes eighteen mi- 
== E Nojecture one module, ſeven tenths.— See Tab. 
5 32. +. (Oy, 22 ; | FEE 
ade diff endes in che character of this Capiral, flow moſtly 
the diffetent management of the volutes; and conſiſt in 
we ze un the antique, and ſome of the modern, the eye of 
: Yolure anſwers not the aftragUt f the top of the matt, as 
be ns and moſt of the moderns make it: that the face of 
0d Cane, Wütekufnaliy makes 4 fat, is ſometimes curved 
1 vexed, ſo as the circimvolutions go vaticing 


wei no dene been mat only n e, 
a : ; * . > % 


y,at its firſt erection, 
2 . is 

ed at upwards of 170342 /; 500 pounds in the Ca- 
; no Sock of the company; entitles the perſon to a vote in _ 


eat, or principal pre- 
ons of the ſhops ; remarkable for the number of their in- 
virtues, c. ſuch as Venice Treacle, 


are the ſtrong lees made by the ſoap-boilers, 
| 


in architecture, the uppermoſt part of a column or 
"1aſter, ſerving as the head, or crowning thereof; placed im- 
mediately over the ſhaft, and under the entablature. See SHAFT, 


properly, is that whoſe plan is round. 


is that whoſe plan is ſquare; or at leaſt 


is the moſt ſimple and unadorned : its mem- 
under this an 
Ovolo, or quarter round; and under that, a Gorge, or Colari- 
no. Thegorge, or neck terminates in an aſtragal, or fillet be- 


ht 


TI 


ezed, , av; ig Out- 
* is trequent in the antique: that the border, or rim] 


| Call Capitals of * 10 52% 
3 


GAP 


as ordinarily; but ſthe ſweep is accompanied with a fillet, 
That the leaves which inveſt the balluſter; are ſometimes long 
and narrow; ſometimes larger and broader: that the twofaces 
of the volutes, are ſometimes joined at the outer corner; the 
balluſters m_ in-the inner, to make a regularity between 
the faces on the tront and back of the building, with thoſe/of 
the ſides; that _— the moderns, ſince deamon i, the 
Ionic Capital has been altered and the four faces made alike, 
by taking away the balluſter,, and hollowing all the faces of the 
volutes inwards, as in the Compoſite: that Scamoꝛ ti, and 
ſome others, make the volutes to ſpring out from the ovolo, 
as from a vaſe, after the manner of the modern Compoſite; 
whereas in the antique, the bark paſſes between the ovolo and 
abacus quite ſtraight, only twiſting at its extremities to form 
the volute. And laſtly, that of late years, the ſculptors have ad- 
ded a kind of little feſtoons, ſpringing from the lower whoſe 
ſtalk lies on the firſt circumvolution of the volute; and ſup- 


poſed to repreſent the locks of hair hanging down on both 
lides of the face. See Ione. : 


Corinthian CAPITAL, is muck the richeſt: it has no ovolo, 


and its abacus is very. different from thoſe of the Tuſcan, 
Doric, or Ionic; as having its faces circular, hotlowed inward, 
with aroſe in the middle of each ſweep. Inſtead of an ovolo, 
and annulets, here is only a brim of a vaſe; and the neck is 
much lengthened and enriched with a double row of eight 
leaves in each, — their heads downwards ; and between 
them ſmall.ſtalks ari ing: whence ſpring the volutes ; which 
do notreſemble thoſe of the lonic C apizal; and which, inſtead 
of the four in the Ionic, are here ſixteen; four on each ſide, 
under the four horns of the abacus, where the volutes meet in 
a ſmall leaf, which turns back towards the corner of thè aba- 
cus. The leaves are divided, each making threeranges of leſſer 
leaves, whereot they are compoſed ; each leſſer leaf is, again, 
generally parted into five, called Olive Leaves; ſometimes into 
three, and called Laxrel Leaves. The middle leaf, which bends 
down, is parted into eleven. In the middle, over the leaves, 
is a flower, ſhooting out between the ſtems and volutes, like 
the roſe in the abacus. The height of this Capital is two mo- 
dules 4, and its projecture one 3. 

The differences in the character of this Capital, are, that in 
Vitruvius, c. the leaves are in form of the acanthus ; whereas 
in the antique, they are more ordinarily olive leaves: that their 
leaves are uſually unequal, the undermoſt being made common- 
ly talleſt, ſometimes ſhorteſt; though ſometimes they are all 
equal. Sometimes the leaves are raffled; ſometimes quite plain; 
the firſt row generally belly out towards the bottom, but are 
ſometimes ſtraight: ſometimes the horng of the abacus are ſharp 
at the corners, which ſeems agreeable tothe rules of V itruvius ; 
but they are more commonly cu off, There is ſome difference 
too in the form and ſize of the roſe. Again, the volutes are 
ſometimes joined to each other; ſometimes Wolly ſeparate : 
ſometimes the ſpires of the volutes continue twiſting even to 
the end in the ſame courſe, and ſometimes turn back again 
near the centre, in the form ot an 8. See Tab. Arcbit. Fig. 21, 
and 26. See alſo the article CoxinTHian. | 


Compoſite Carirar, is ſo called, becauſe compoſed of members 


borrowed from the capitals of the other columns. It takes a 

arter round, or ovolo, from the Doric; an aſtragal under 

is, together with volutes, or ſcfGlls, from the Ionic; and a 
doublerow af leaves from the Corinthian, which it reſembles 
in molt other things; conſiſting, generally of the ſame mem- 
bers and the fame proportions. In the middle of the abacus is 
a flower; and under the horns, leaves which return upwards, 
as in the Corinthian, Indeed; inſtead of ſtalks in the Corin- 
thian, the Compoſite has ſmall flowers, lying cloſe to the vaſe or 
bell; twiſting round towards the middle of the face of the 
capital, and terminating in the roſe. [ 

he height of the Compoſite Capital, is two modules 4, and its 
1 one module 3, as in the Corinthian. See Tab. 4r- 
chit. Fig. 30. | 1 DA 
The differences of the character of this capital, conſiſt in this; 
that the volutes, Which otdinarily deſcend, and touch the 
leaves, are in ſome works of the antique ſeparate from them: 
that the leaves, which ate generally unequal in height, the 
lower rank being talleſt, areſometimes equal: that the volutes 
of the moderns generally ſpring out of the vaſe; whereas, in 
the antique, they ordinarily run ſtraight the length of the 
abacus, over the ovolo, without ſtriking into the vaſe: 'that'the 
volutes, whoſe thickneſs is contracted in the middle and en- 
larged above and below in the antique, have their ſides parallel 
in the works of the moderns ; And laſtly, that the volures, 


which have been hitherto both by the aricients and moderns, 


made as if ſolid, ate now made much lighter and more airy ; 
the folds ſtanding hollow, and at a diſtance from each other. 
See ComPogiTE. '* e 

For the proportions of the ſeveral members of the Capitals of colunms, 
ſee COLUMN. See alfo each Member under its proper head; 
as, ABacus, AcanTHus, Volurz, Cee. 4 
Some architects diſtinguiſh the Taſcas and Doric Cagitalc, 
which have no ornaments, by the title of Capitals of M. 7 | 
and the three others, which biye leaves and ornaments, they 


Arg ular 


Hagar CApir Al, is that which bears the return of an entabla- 
ture, at the corner of the projecture of a frontiſpiece. 

CAPITAL of a Balluſter, is that part which crowns the Balluſter; 
which ſometimes bears a reſemblance to the Capitalt of ſome 


columns; particularly the Ionic. See BALLUSTER- 
CAPITAL of a Triglyph, is the lat-band over the Triglyph; called 


by Vitruvius Texia. See TRIGLYPH. It is ſometimes alſo a 
riglyph which does the office of a Capital to a Doric pilaſter. 
CAPiTAL of a Niche, is a kind of a little canopy over a ſhatlow 
Niche, covering or crowning a ſtatue. See Nickx. | 

CAPITAL of a Baſtion, in fortification, is a line drawn from the 

angle of the polygon, to the point of the Baſtion. | 
The Capitals of Baſtions are from thirty-five to forty fathom 
long, from the point of the Baſtion to the point where the 

_ two demigorges meet. Sce BASTION. 

CAPITALS, in printing, large, or initial letters, wherein titles, 
Sc. are compoled, and with which all periods, verſes, &c. 
commence. See LETTER. | 
All proper names of men, countries, kingdoms, terms of arts, 
ſciences, and dignities, uſually begin with Capitals. 

The Engliſh printers have carried Capitals to a pitch of extra- 
vagance; making it a rule, to begin almoſt every ſubſtantive 
with a Capital; which is a manifeſt perverſion of the deſign of 
Capitals, as well as an offence againſt beauty and diſtinctneſs. 


Some of them begin now to retrench their ſuperfluous Capitalt, 


and to fall into the meaſures of the printers of other nations. 
See LETTER, CHARACTER, and PRINTING. 
CAPITAT XA Plante, in botany, are ſuch plants whoſe flowers 


are fiſtular, compoſed of many edged and hollow little flowers; 


thus called by Mr. Ray, becauſe their ſcaly calyx (orcup of the 
flower) moſt uſually ſwells out into a large and round head, 


containing within it the pappous ſeed: as in carduus, centaury, 


knapweed, cinara, oirſium, lappa maj. cyanus, &c. 

CAPITATI 
conſideration of his labour, induſtry, office, rank, Se. See 
Tax. This kind of tribute is very ancient, and anſwers to 
what the Greeks called «wxeqaazuoy the Latins Capita, Capi- 
tatio, and Tributum: or Tributum Capitis, or Capitulare; by 
which, taxes on the perſon, are diſtinguiſhed from taxes on 
merchandzie; which were called Ve&:galia, quia vebebantur. 
See Dur. 

Caprrariox alſo denotes à certain ſum of money impoſed per 
head, in exigencies of (tate. See POLL. 

CAPITE, in law, an ancient tenure, whereby a perſon held 
of the king immediately as of his crown ; either by knight's- 
ſervice, or ſoccage. See TENURE, and SERVICE. 

— a ſtatute, 12 Car. II. all ſuch tenures by knight's- ſervice 
0 


the king, or of any other perſon, knight's ſervices in Capite, 
or ſoccage, with all-rights, &c. are annulled. See SOCCAGE, | 


and FEE. | 
CAPITOL,* CAriToOLIUM, inantiquity, a famous fort, or caſtle, 
on the Mons Capitolinus at Rome, wherein was a temple dedi- 
cated to Jupiter, thence alſo denominated Capitolinus, in which 
the ſenate anciently aſſembled ; and which ſtill ſerves as the 
city-hall, or town-houſe, for the meeting of the conſerya- 


tors of the Roman people. 


It had its name Capitol, from Caput, a man's head, faid to have 


been found freſh, and yet bleeding, upon digging the founda- 
tion of the temple, built in honour of Jupiter. Arnobius adds, 

D that the man's name was Tolus, whence Cagut-talium. 
The firſt foundations of the Capitol were laid by Tarquin the 


elder, in the year of Rome 139. His ſucceſſor, Servius, | 
raiſed the walls; and Tarquin the proud finiſhed it, in the 


year 221. But it was not conſecrated, till the third year after 
the expulſion of the kings, and eſtabliſhment of the con- 
fulate. The ceremony of the dedication of the temple, was 
erformed by the conſul Horatius, in 246. 
he Capitol conſiſted of three parts; a nave, ſacred to Jupiter; 
and two. wings, or iſles, to Juno and Minerva: It was aſcend- 
ed to by ſtairs; Lipſius reckons one hundred in number, by 
reafon there were ſo many in the aſcent of the Tarpeian rock. 
The frontiſpiece and ſides were incompaſſed with galleries 
wherein thoſe Who had the honour of a triumph, entertaine 
the ſenate at a magnificent banquet, after the performance 
of ſacrifice: to the gods. Both infide and outſide were in- 
riched with infinite ornaments; the ſtatue of Jupiter, with his 
green thunderbolt,, his ſcepter and crown, were the moſt 
iſtinguiſhed. 
In the ſame Canto there were. likewiſe a temple to Jupiter 
the guardian, and another to Juno; with the mint: and on 
the deſcent of the hill, the temple of Concord. The capitol 
was burnt-under Vitellius, and rebuilt under Veſpaſian. It] 
was burnt a ſecond time by lightning, under Titus, and re- 
ſtored by Domitian.” _ | 
Anciently, the name Capitol was likewiſe applied to all the prin-f 
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ON, a tax, or impolition raiſed on each perſon, in 
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CAPITULA 


1 


Plutarch tells us, that a part of the cere 
mg cryers putting up the Hetrurians — in the 
hey alſo took an old man, tyi a golden bulla t J Udtion. 
ſuch as were wore by their udken and expoſed og neck, 
public derifion. Feſtus 2 they drefled him in im to the 
and hung a bulla at his neck; not as accountin hi Preterta, 
but becauſe this was an ornament of the kin N fl a child, 
There was alſo another kind of capitoliae — of Hetruria, 
Capitolini, inftituted by Domitian, and — 
years; whetein there were rewards and ctowrts beſt dy 
the victorious poets, and put on their heads by hed On 
himſelf. Theſe games became ſo celebrated, that mg 
ner of accounting time by luſtres, which had obtain 1 
then, was changed; and they began to. count b v. tl 
* ws __— BY IS s. The feaſt «Bu — 
poets alone, but alſo for athletæ iſtori 
11 Hen c. b nel hilorians, come 
„or CAPITULARY, denotes an ad ſſeg; 
chapter, either of knights, canons, « celigi e 
and NN 5 , S, Or zeligious. See Acr, 
he Capitularia, or Capitulars of Charfemai _ 
bald, Sc. are the laws, both eccleſiaſtical er — * 
thoſe emperors in the general councils, or aſſemblies df he 
people: which was the way the conſtitutions of moſt or the 
ancient princes were made; each perfor! prefent, though 
Plebeian, ſetting his hand to them. See Law. 12 
Some diſtinguiſh theſe from laws; and ay, they were on! 
ſupplements to laws.— They had their name, Capitulary wid 
cauſe divided into Capitzla, chapters or ſections. 
In theſe Capizzlars did the whole French juriſprudence anvſent- 
ly conftit.—In proceſs of time, the name was changed for 
= 1 See ORDONNANCE. 8 
ome diſtinguiſh three kinds of Capitzlars, acrordi 
difference of their ſubje& — Thoſe on — 
Affairs, are real canons, extracted from councils; thoſe on 
ſecular affairs, real laws; thoſe relating to particular perſons 
or occaſions pings regulations. See CAN ox Lw. 
0 T ON, a treaty made with the arriſon, of in- 
8 a place 3 r they ſurrender them- 
ves up, on certain articles and conditions ſtiputated wi 
the beſiegers. See SIEGE. 2 rene 


-CAPITULATION, denotes alſo à kind of treaty, pacta convents 


77 


E 


or original contract drawn up by the electors, befo 
election of an emperor ; which the emperor is ratify dene 
his coronation, and to obſerve inviolably in the courſe of his 
reign. See EMPEROR, and ExP1RE. 

Theſe imperial Capitalations have only obtained fince 
the time of Charles V. They were occaſioned, by the 
jealouſy the German princes had entertained of the too great 
power of the emperor. Frederic, duke of Saxony, firnamed 
the Wiſe, paſſes for the author of the imperial Capicalations; 
he declining the empire, which was offered him after the 
death of Maximilian, and adviſing the electors to chuſe Charles 
V. under ſuch conditions as might ſecure the liberty of the 
empire. 


CAPITULUM, in botany the head, or flowering top of any 


plant; being compoſed of many leaves and threads, or ſtaming 

cloſely connected in a globous, circular, or diſcous figure: as 

2 flowers of bluebattles, feabious, carduus, &c. Sce 
LOWER. 


CAPNOMANCY,* KAIINOMANTEIA, a kind of divination 


by means of ſmoak, uſed by the ancients in their ſacrifices. 
„The word comes from the Greek xa, ſmoak ; and 
KayTua, divination. 
The rule was, when the ſmoak was thin, and light, and roſe 
I up, it was a good amen; if the contrary, it was an 
ill one. 
There was another ſpecies of Capnomancy, conſiſting in the 
obſervation of the ſmoak riſing from poppy and jeſſamin ſeed, 
caſt upon lighted coals. 


CAPONIERE, or CAPoNNIERE, in fortification, a covered 


lodgment, ſunk four or five foot into the ground, encom- 
paſled with a little parapet about two foot high, ſerving o 
ſupport ſeveral planks covered with earth. 

The Caponiere is large enough to contain fifteen or twenty 
ſoldiers ; and is uſually placed in the glacis on the extremity 
of the counterſcarp, and in dry moats; having little 

for the ſoldiers to- fire through. 


CAPRA,* in aſtronomy, a denomination given to the ſtar Capella; 


and ſometimes alſo to the conſtellation Capricorm. Sce Ca- 
i — — -D * os 
me ent Capra, or goat, 252 
northern hemiſphere, conſiſting of three ſtars, comprized'be- 
tween the 43th-and 55th degree of latitude. The poe ay, 
it is Amalthea's goat, which ſuckled Jupiter in his infancy. 
Horace making mention of it, calls it, /»/ana dere Cafr®- 


. . \ . th 
cipal temples, in moſt of the colonies throughout the Roman CAPRA Saltans, or CaPRE Saltantes, in meteo8ology, 3 fer 


empire ; as, at Conſtantinople, Jeruſalem, Carthage, Ravenna, 

Capua, &c.—That of Tholoule, has given the name of chi- 

zoxls to its echevins, or ſheriffs. | 
CAPITOLINE Games, Ladi Carrt LIN, were annual games, 
ar combats, inſtituted by Camillus, in honour of Jupiter-Capszo- 


liuus, and in commemoration of the Cpitol's not being ſur- 
prized by the Gauls, > iy 


and windings in and out, reſembling the caperings of a goat- 


meteor, or exhalation, which ſometimes. appeats in the At- 
moſphere, and is not fired in a ſtraight line, but with inflexions, 


See METEOR. | dich 
Ives 


CAPREOLUS, in botany, the claſper, or tendril, by w 


vines, peaſe, and ſuch- like creeping plants, faſten 
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which are deſigned to ſupportthem. See CLAs- 


tothoſe thin 
PREOLATE. þ 4 
— _ — ms are ſuch plants as turn, 2 and climb 
oo the ſurface of the earth, by means of their Capreoli, or 


tendrils: as, gourds, melons, cucumbers, Sec. See CLAs- 


PERS. g "A 4 
J. in aſtronomy, the tenth ſign of the Zodiac; 
CAPRI Rico the tenth — of the ecliptic takes the ſame de- 
nomination. See SIGN, and EcL1PTiIC. N 
The character whereby Capricorn is repreſented in aſtronomi- 
cal writings is, vs See CHARACTER. 
The ancients accounted Capricorn the tenth ſign, and when the 
ſan arrived thereat, it made the winter ſolſtice, with regard to 
our hemiſphere : but the ſtars having advanced a whole ſign 
wards the caſt, Capricorn is now rather the eleventh ſign; 
2 it is at the ſun's entry into yy that the ſolſtice hap- 
ns: though the ancient manner of ſpeaking is ſtill retained. 
SoLSTICE, and PRECESSION. 
This ſign is repreſented on ancient monuments, medals, e. 
as having the fore- part of a Goat, and the hind- part of a 
Fim; which is the form of an Ægipan: ſometimes, ſimply 
under the form of a Goat. 
The ſtars in the conſtellation Capricorn, in Ptolemy's and Ty- 
cho's catalogues, are twenty-eight; in that of Hevelius twenty- 
nine: though it is to be obſerved, one of thoſe in the tail, of the 
fxth magnitude, marked in Tycho's book the twenty- 
ſeventh, was loſt in Hevelius's time. Mr. Flamitead, in the Bri- 
tannic catalogue, gives fifty one ſtars in Capricorn. The order, 
names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &5'c. whereof, are as 


follow. 


 Nemes and fituations of the © Longitude , Latitude. 
| ſtars. 7 l | 
extrem. of the „ 28 7 
| of the preced. © 7 13 18 B 
28 29 1141] 71534B| 6 
2126 1] 2 323 A] 6 
The preced ſtar in the ſubſeq, horn 29 27 19] 7 131 B 4 
3 
The laſt of the contiguous ftars 49 3221] 658 6 J 3 
That under the eye 28 21 44] 0 29 29 B 6 
The middle ſtar in the ſubſeq. horn 22 © 6 56] 63552 B[ 6 
Moſt ſouth of 3 in the ſubſeq. horn VS 29 43 37 | 4 37 27 BJ 3 
Foremolt of 3 in the noſe ts 023 55 056 6 BI 6 
10 | 
North of theſe 0 51 91 11417 Bl 6 
South of theſe in the noſe 0 54 10] 026 9 Bs 6 
3 28 57] 3 19 30 BI 6 
North of two in the neck 3 58 44] 3 23 26 Bl 6 
Miore ſouth $ 20 335] 01546 By 6 
13 
us ere less 2 30 1 638 23 A5 
3 50 59 1 34 A 6 
ln the lower and bent knee 337 3] 855 A6 
6 47 48 9 A6 
7 34 161 51 10 A6 
20 
— 1.00 1.77" 1 
and nor. of 3 in mid. 25 2 5143 Al 5 
Preed. of 2 in the back 93142] 033 A5 
That in the ſhoulder 739456] 8 338 Al 6 
dau. inthe middle of the body 357 52431 8 A] 6 
25 | | 
dead in the middle of the body 924 51] 33646 Al 6 
| Subſequent 9 22 7] 358 9 A] 6 
it of 3 in the middle of the body. 10 42 4 42950A] 6 
| 12 40 391, 043 40 B 6 ] 
12 231 2 7323 Al 6 
30 ADS: 
12 16 © I A 7 
leg of 2 in the back 13 22 * 1873 Al 5 
if of 12 33 35] 117 26 Al 6 
0 contiguous ones under belly 12 36 49 65736 Al 5 
| 13 8 + 55027 A 6 
13 15 6 3145 AJ 6 
I * W ; 
2 15 $37] 5 31 12 
* 15 52 52 * 36 A1 4 
43 17 27 4 23118 A 4 3 
15 4216) 85358 A 6 
5 18 40 49 0 913 A6 
in fouth. fin 17 19 5 4 ab 36 Al 5 
in north part of the tail 18'53 46 0.31744 A] 6 
29 „44 
21 5 31 41 51 BJ 6 
21 13 31 J 4 38 38 B 6 
20 41 41 159724 BJ 5 
19 13 14 232 19 Al 3 
20 36 58 1 38 24 BY 6 
21 29 61 o 39 10 N 5 


APRICORN, a leffer circle of the ſphere; parallel to 
| Tr > Pafling through the beginnjng of Capricorn. See 


| CAPS 


CAPRIOLES,* in hotfetitatſhip, are leaps which «horſe ates 
in one and the ſame place; without advancing forwards; and 


that in ſuch manner, that hen he is in the air, at the height 
of his leap, he yerks or ſtrikes out with his hind le 


as near 

even together, and as far out as he can ſtretch them; in which 
action, he clacks, or makes a noiſe with them. 

The word comes from Capree/us, u diminutive of Caper, Goat. 


The Capriole is the moſt difficult of all the high raiſed airs ⁊ there 
are ſeveral kinds of caprioles ; as, a right capriole, back capriole, 
fide capriole, broke capriole, open path, x Beacon a8 
UARES, in gunnery; ſtrong plates of iron, which come 
over the trunnions ot a gun, and keep her in the carriage. 
They are faſtned by hinges to the prize- plate, that they may lift 
up and down. They forma part of an arch in the middle, to 
receive a third part of the thickneſs of the trunnions; for two 
thirds of them are let into the carriage, and the other end is 
faſtened by two iron wedges, which are called the fore- locis and 
2 See CARRIAGE and T'RUNNiONGC x. 
CA STAN, a large cylinder, or barrel placed perpendicularly 
on the deck of a ſhip, and turned by four levers, or bars which 
croſs it; ſerving, by means of a cable which winds round the 
cylinder, to draw up valſt burdens faſtned to the end of the 
cable. See Can. lotto „21 
By the Capſtas it is, that veſſels are drawn aſhore, and haiſted 
up to be refitted; the heavieſt goods are unloaded, anchors 
weighed, fails hoiſted, c. See AncuoR, c. | 
Therearetwocapſtansinaveſlel ; the main capſtan placed 
hind the mainmaſt, ſtanding ou the firſt deck, and reaching 
four or five foot above the ſecond: it isalſo called donble:cap- 
ſtan, becauſe ſerving two decks for drawing of anchors ; and 
becauſe its force may be doubled by applying hands on each 
deck. It has bars, whelps, a pannel, c. for turning and 
ſtopping it. See Tab. _ fig. 2. 1. 112. E 
The Feer capſtan, or little capſtan, ſtands on the ſecond deck, 
between the mainmaſt and the mizzen :'itsuſeis, chiefly, to 
heave upon the jeer rope, or to heave upon the viol, to hold off 
by when the anchor is weighing ; andon other occaſions where 
a leſs force is required, than to weigh the anchors, c. See u. 
71. The French call that an Exgliſh capſtan, where there are 
only half bars uſed; and which, for that reaſon, is only half 
pe ormed : this is thicker than the others. 
_ is alſo a flying capſtan, which may be moved from place 
to place. * 
The terms belonging to the uſe of the capfans, are, .' 
Come ap Capſtan, that is, ſlacken the cable which you heave hy; 
in a like ſenſe they alſo ſay, Lance ont the capſtan. 
Pawlthe capſtan, ſignifies, ſtop it from going back. 
CAPSULA,* or CAPSELLA, denotes a bag, pouch, or recep- 
tacle of divers kinds of things. 2 f 


® The word is a diminitive of the Latin cap/a, literally ſignify- 
ing, a little box, or caſe ; particularly a bag, or ſachel, where- 
in boys carry their books, &c. to ſchool. 


CaPsvia, among botaniſts, denotes the ſeed-caſe of a plant. See 
SEED, SILIQUA, c. | 
Thoſe plants whoſe ſeeds are incloſed in capſule are denomi- 
nated Angioſpermons. See ANGIOSPERMOUS, and GYMNo0s- 
PERMOUS. | $a 

CarsulÆ Atrabilarie, in anatomy, called alſo Rexes ſuccentu- 
riati and Glandule R nales; are two glands ſituate near the 
kidnies ; called e, froma black liquor found in their 
cavity, and Succenturiati and Renales, from their poſition. See 
SUCCENTURIATI, and RENALES. _ 

They are about the bigneſs of a nux vomica; their figures are 
ſomewhat various ; in ſome round, in others triangular, ſquare, 
Sc. The membrane where with they are covered is very fine : 
their cavity is pretty large for their bulk. Theiruſe is very ob- 
ſcure; probably it is to ſecrete the black humour found in their 

cavity; which being afterwards diſcharged by their duct into 
the emulgent, mixes with the blood ; and ſerves, according to 
ſome, as a ferment; according to others, only to dilute its 
thickneſs: in a foetus, they are almoſt as big as the kidneys. 


See BiLE. 


CAPSULA Communis, or of the Porta, is a membrane ariſing from 


the Peritonæum, and incloſing the trunk of the vena porta af - 
ter its entrance into the liver, as à caſe, or cover; dividing it 
ſelfinto the ſame number of branches, and accompanying all, 
even-its ſmalleſt ramifications. See PorTa. 
The ſame Capſ#la, or membrane, likewiſe incloſes the Porus 
Bilarius, and other veſſels of the liver; whence it takes the 
name of capſala Communis. See Poras Bu. Anis. | 
CaAPgULA Cordis, a membrane inveſting the heart; more uſu- 
ally called the Pericardiwm. See PERICARDIUM. | 
CAPSULE Seminales, are the ſame with Veſiculæ Seminales. See 
VESICULEA Seminalts. ' © 295 
CarsuLa, in chymiſtry, is an earthen veſſel, in form of a pan; 
wherein things are — —— placed, that are to undergo very 
violent operations of the fire. "ou 
CAPSULATE Plants, CarsuLATÆ Plante, are ſuch as have a 
tetrapetalous regular flower, conſiſting of four diſtinct petala in 
each flower, and which bear their ſeeds in ſhort cala: by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed from the S:i/;quoſe, which have 
their ſeed in long caſes, or Pods. See Sig PLanT, 
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' CarTAiN of Company, or Troop, i 


| » Fain Lieutenant. 
Capralx Lieutenant, is he who commands a troop, or company, 


' Reformed CAPTAIN, is one, who upon a reduction of the forces, 


CAPTAIN of a Ship, is a ſea officer whereof there are two kinds; 


— CAPT URE, a prize, or prey; particularly that of a ſhip taken at 


CAPUCH INS, religious of the order of St. F rancis, in its 


c A 


CAPTAIN, a military officer, whereof there are vnrious kinds, 
and degrees, diſtinguiſned by their commands: as, | 
is an inferior officer, who com- 
mands a company of foot, or troop. of horſe, under the colonel. 
See Company and 'T Roop. r. 
In the like ſenſe, we ſay, 4 Captain of dragoons, of grenadiers, 
- of marines, of invalids, c. See DRAGOON, GRENADIER, c. 
In the horſe and foot guards, the Captains are (tiled Coloyels ; 
being uſually perſons ot rank, and general officers of the army. 
See COLONEL, and GUARDS. © Why 
In the colonel's company of a regiment, i. e. the firſt company, 
or that whereof he himſelf is Captain, the commanding officer 
is called Captain Lieutenant. See CAPTAIN Lieutenant. | 
Lieutenant CAPTAIN, is the Captain's ſecond ; or the officer who- 
commands the company under the Captain, and in his abſence. 
See LIEUTENANT. In ſome companies, &c. he is called Cap- 


in the name and place of ſome other perſon, who has the com- 
miſſion, with the title, honour, and pay thereof; but is diſpenſ- 
ed withal, on account of his quality, from performing the 
functions of his poſt. F< 3j | 

Thus, the colonel, being uſually likewiſe Captain of the firſt 
company of his regiment ; that company is commanded by his 
deputy, under the title of Captain Lientenant. | 
So in 2 France, c. the king, queen, prince, dauphin, 
c. have uſually the titles, dignities, c. of Captains of the 
Guards, Gens de Armes, (5c. the real duty of which offices, is 
performed by Captains Lieutenant. 


has his commiſhon and company ſuppreſled ; yet is continued 
Captarn, either as ſecond to another, or without any polt or 
command at all. See REFORMED. 

Capra General, of an army, is the general, or commander in 
chief. See GENERAL. | 

CAPTAIN of Militia, is he who commands a company of trained- 
bands, or troop of light-horſe. See MILITIA. 

CAPTAIN Baſbau, ſignifies the Turkiſh high-admiral. 


the one of a ſhip of war, the other of a trading veſlel : though, 
in propriety, the title Capzain belongs only to the commander 
of ſhips of war. 

CAPTAIN of a ſhip of war, is the commanding-officer of a ſhip, 
galley, fire-ſhip, or the like. | | 

CAPTAIN of a Merchant Ship, is the maſter thereof; or he who 
has the command or direction of the ſhip, her crew, lading, c. 
This officer is more uſually called the Maſter ; eſpecially in 
ordinary voyages. See MASTER of a Ship. | 
On the mediteranean, he is called the Patron or Patroon; and 
in long voyages, as to the Eaſt Indies, South Sea, c. the 
Captain. 1 4 . 
The proprietor of the veſſel appoints the Captain, or Maſter ; 
and the Captain is to form the crew, chuſe and hire the pilots, 
mates, ſeamen, c. though when the proprietor and maſter re- 
fide on the ſame ſpot, this is uſually done in concert with the 

roprietor. See SHIP. 4 

CAPTION, in law, is when a commiſſion is executed, and the 
commiſſioners names ſubſcribed to a certificate, declaring 
when and where 1uch commiſſion was executed. See CoM- 
MISSION. | | 
The Caption uſually commences with theſe words, Virtute 
iſtius commiſſionis, nos c. or, Execntio iſtius commiſſions patet 
in quadam ſchedula aunexata, &c. or, Capt. . cogn. die, Tc. 
or, Capt. fuit hec re)pons. | | | 

CAPTIVE, aflave, or perſbn taken 1 ; particularly 
by a pirate or corfair. Sec SLAVE, PiRaTE, &c. 


ſea. 

Thus we fay, the French captnres, to the number of twenty 

five, were brought into port. Sce PRizx. | 
CAPTURE alſo denotes an arreſt, or ſeizure of a criminal, deb- 

tor, &c. at land. See SEIZURE, and ARREST. 


ſtricteſt obſeryance. See FRANCISCAN. | | 
* The capuchins are thus called, from capuce, or capuchon, a ſtuff 
cap, cr cowl, wherewith they cover their head. 1 

They are clothed with brown, or grey; always bare-footed; 
are never to go into a coach, nor ever ſhave the bear. 

The capuchins are a reform made from the order of minors, 

commonly called cordeliers, ſet on foot in the ſixteentk centu- 

ry, by Matthew Baſchi, a religious obſervant of the monaſtery 

of Monte iaſcone; who, being at Rome, was advertiſed ſeve- 


ral times from heaven, to practiſe the rule of St. Francis to the f 


letter. - *; N 
Upon this, he made application to pope Clement, in 1525, 
who gave him permiſſion to retire into a ſolitude; and, not 
only him, but as many others as would embrace the (tric ob- 
ſervance : which ſome did accordingly. In 1525 they obtain; 
ed the pope's bull. In 1529, the order was brought into-com- 
plete form; Matthew was elected general, and the chapter 
made conſtitations, In 1543, the right of preaching was taken 
from the capuchius by the pope : but in 1545, it was reſtor- 
ed to them again with honour. In 1578, there were already 


CAR 


CAP UT Bayonie, the head of th rn. 

denotes the ancient or chief four. 01 Zafte se emen, 
where he! agel ct, teſdence, dad ed h cg 
ſometimes alſo called Caput honor; ; ut; 

4 Se 0 Hoxous. | apu = 5, or che head of the honour 

e caput baroniæ could not be ſettled in dowry - <P 
bedivided among the daughters, in Ew Dh * 
inherit; but was to deſcend entire to the eldeſt da 4 eur 
ris filiabus aliunde ſatisfactiſ. See BARON T. "BUT, Cote. 

Cary | Druconss, 22 . 4 Head, in aſtronomy the name 
of the moon's aſcending node. ON“. 

Nee N 927 Nr of a | _ Daune Head, fee 

APUT Gallinaginis, or Galli Gallinacei, cock's head f . 
ſeptum, or ſpongeous border, at the extre — del 
each of the veſſeulæ ſeminales: ſerving o prey ent the fret 

coming trom one fide, from ruſhing upon, * 

Lenden 12 the aue | 3.4% 

ome will have its uſe to-prevent the impulſe 

dilating-the orifices otthe ob bart and ſo e 

when aſſiſted by the compreſſion of the ſurrounding — . 

in copulation : but this, according to Dr. Drake. is rather he 
office of a diſtinct caruncle placed at each orifice, andagin - 
a valve.—See Tab. Avat. (Splanch) fig. 8. ke. 9. lee allg. 
Siu Seminales, SEED, and GENERATION. 

Capur Montnam, in chymiſtry, the fæces remaining of any bo- 
dy, after all the volatile and humid parts, as the phlegm, pirit, 
ſalt, Cc. have been extracted therefrom, by force of fire 
What remains after diſtillation, is only properly called Has, 
(ſee Fæcks.]) Ere it be caput mortuum, it mult likewiſe have 

aſſed the retort. See DISTILLATION, and RExrokr. 

he caput mortuum, called allo Terra damnata, is found in form 
of a friable, porous matter, without taſte or ſmell: ĩt is ranked 
among the chy mical elements; and ſuppoſed to conllitute the 
dry, fixed, earthy, and ſolid part of all mixed bodies. As ane- 
lement, it is more commonly expreſſed by the name Earth, 
See EARTH. | | 
It is what the chymiſts call apaſſive Element, or Principle; ſer- 
v ing as the baſis or ſupport of the active ones. See PRixcibxx. 
The term is ſometimes more immediately reſtrained to the re- 
mains of vitriol, aſter diſtillation ; otherwiſe called Colcothar 
Vitriolis, See COLCOTHAR. | 
The caput mortuum is never pure, but there is ſtill ſame active 
principle remaining in it, and particularly a fixed falt. Sce 
SALT. Thus the colcothar vitrioli, expoſed to the ait, is recou- 
verted into vitriol See VIT RIO; ſcealſo ELEMENT. 

CAR, or Carr. See the article CAkR. 

CARABE, or KARABE, denotes yellow amber. See AMBER, 

CARABINE, a ſmall ſort of fire-arm, ſhorter than a fuſil, and 
carrying a ball of twenty four in the pound; born by the light 
horſe, hanging at a belt over the left ſhoulder. 

The carabine is a kind of a medium between the piſtol, and the 
muſquet; and bears a near affinity to the Harquebuls, only that 
its bore is fmaller. See HARqQuenuss. f 

It was formerly made with a match lock, but of late only with 
a flint lock. a 

The barrel is two foot and a half long, and is ſometimes fu- 
rowed ſpirally within, which is ſaid to add to the range of the 


iece. 

CARABINEERS, a ſort of light horſe, carrying longer cat 
b;zes than the reſt ; and uſed ſometimes on foot. See CAR ARI. 
The French, of late days, have formed entite corps of theſe c«- 
rabineers, which cannot but have good effects; this being aſort 
of ſoldiery choſen out of the whole cavalry, and better paid than 
the reſt. —_Thete are ſaid to be none in the Engliſt army but in 

major general Windham's regiment. ' 3 | 

CARACOL, in the manage, à motion which # cavalier makes 
halfround; or a half turm from left to right; changing hands, 
that his enemy may bè uncertain on which ſide he intends to 
attack: whether in front or flank. 4 

The word comes from the Arabic Garago), and that from 
Hebrew, carac, inwp{vere : but we have it immediately from 
the iſh ; where caracol ſignifies properly a. ſnail, 4 
' ratively the evolution deſeribed abore. 

CARAcoł, is alſd the half turn each horſeman in an army _ 

after his diſcharge, to paſs from the front of the ſquadron 10 

rear. | 91 7 i 

CARACOL, is ſometimes alſo uſed in architecture, for aſtaircaſe 
in a helical, or ſpiral form. See STAIXKcA SE.. 1 

CARACT, *.or CARAT, a denominationggiven to the 08 þ 

' which expreſſes the m_ of Ones, neneſs, and pet 

imperfection of gold. See GOLD. 

TS Tie wor is alſo | ver carract, carrat, karra? and — 
Is origig is conteſted : Menage, after Aleiat, derives u; 
rem the Greek u oy, which was a Kind of — 

| Savot, with more ability, from xa, A tri * 

ux, or ſmall coin ſtruck for that purpoſe ; urging, tha br 

' / 1 finene(G of ſilver is denominated from a coin called _ 
it is moſt likely the -fineneſs of gold ſhould be eſtimated + 
gold coin, in former da d carat from ebaraten- heb 

| Others derive the ow ſimply from charedvr 3 but we 

| +  xather;to | fallow Kennet, who derives it from . por 
* which this author obſerves anciently denoted any Weg en ad 
came not till of later days to be appropriated ——— 
preſſes the fineneſs of gold, and the gravity of diamo 


ſeventeen general chapters in the order of capuc hin. 


Mini- men x the highelt purity and perfection ofgo143t 


and ſo ſtopping the 
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| Ire are ellimatod from che never ſa 8 
N which a Mae ae ee but it is — — — EE = — — Trig! and tos, 


aki nee; — 
or | N — heaoquae 


Heads, — return 


1 mced. 
| 40 fax a8 che firſt * | — — be | 
£ig dit, de 0 — 2 See GRAN. tc . —— _ ing 4 


Gold of twenty; Two Canettis that x hich has — two parts 
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e modern Caraites, 2 Modena obſerves, havetheir 
nagoques, and reromouies; prevending 0 be dhe ſole 
Jews, Drnhfer vers of the ee e, a none 
i — —e— xheſt ute the 
et mattally;: reruſing to or evon.conv erſewith thom, and 
1 ; becauſe of theirvezeR · 


rae os ing the conſtitutions of the — re latin ae een 
weight, which is 'the ewenty-fourth part of the. weicht af the T 8 urinontiont of women, &f c —— o 
a one hundred 2 grains. ; if | — 161 
* is alſo the weight u in weighing) iamonds, pearls, | or e other Jews. 
nd precious ſiones — js 7 vl ee 2 Ide Ganaires, ver, do notabfotately rej 6 Ante _ 
and GRAIN. ditionsy dm only ſuch as de not a er we ground ounded. Selden, 
 * In, ls this fly, the won vo i very expreſs — in ca, obferves, 
IR that befides- rhe mere tem, they have certain interpretations, 
ve Careb bean; each of vh,D¹u we , whichithey call u e which are proper traditions. 
_ hoop aled-Jor- weight |. — ſ— wo difforfromm that ofthe other Jews, 
x4 2 ' nathaviess purer, and clearer of fuperſticion: they give no exe- 
cARAITES, 4797) among W Jews g e ate 1 exp] icutions of the Cabalbiſts, thimetica] ories, 
ace till ſome ſubſiſting 10 Pol a, 'C conſtitutions ef the Talmud, but what ate confotin- 
Cairo, and other places of the Levant 5 w Al — tome ſcripture, and be bedrawn from it juſt and 
tenet and practice it is, to adhete cloſely — f | bees theſe we mar ve thr notadle 
meuy — 7 — 1 Te it to uhe Metontet, cht 
the like. U DAI MMw. | | velning or ts which the 
Leo of Modena, a rabbin of Venice, obſerves, that — 2 lieus tie at all the — 78 h which they uſe to pafs. Phe 
Reon Ne os deſtruction ef che t ſeeduũl tegurding the Id ot Ph 3 8 in 
there is none ons that of the carraum, a name 0 the new teſtament: — third, ad prohibfrio or ns 
ved from mi hich Sgniics be pure wet the bible; milk, wich neh. The two firſt, the Jews e 
decauſe of their reepingrothe Pomuteuch abſerying it tothe malty ordained in Deuteronomy, — a alt 
letter, and reje dt ing all interpretations, paraphraſes, and -cen-| . bind chem as a — hands, a mall ſerve thee 
ſlitutions of the — 9 Sce RanBiN. u frontlets 9 on ſhalt write 
Aben Ezra, and ſome other rabbins, treat the Cor gives 26 Sad- them on the — — he Cr e Aaron rl 
loces; but Led de Juda calls them, mare accurate ely, Saddares | commenton theſe words;naintiins, they are not tobe taken 
reformed; in regard they believe the immortality of * pa- teralty, as che rabbins do, but figuratively 38 9 ahurthe 
radiſe, hell, reſurrection. c. which the ancient Sadduces [ | Jews, whether omering 0 r going on, „ ſhould be alwiys mindful 
denied. He adds, hawever, thatthey were doubtleſs originally |. ofthem. For the 'Thophillin, the Carawes rally the rabbamiſts on 
real Sadduces, and. ſyr trom among them. See SADDVCES. | — * PhylaReries, or tho . 
M. Amon, with more ſuppoſes them tu have xiſen ] ed to their forehead; e ing chem to bi ieee T'vis paſ- 
hence, That he mareKnowin r rc. oppoſing the  lagevhe:Coraicerimorpret atively ; and in 
Creams and reyeries of the the pure text of | tion agree with St. Ferom, "who takes notioe of che dQtuhon of 
ſcripture tocefute their graundlefn traditions, they had the name — — < writing the decatogue on parchment, rolling 
ram given them; Which ſignifies as much as the barbaraus |.. wp, andryi it to meir forehead withthongs, to have it al- 
ys 44, i. e. peopleattachedtothererxtof ſcripture, | « —_ before their eyes.” For the third point, the rabbins 
ewsgi 1 Les e odious name Saddsces, from their ſay, it is commanded in that text, Thou ſhalt not ſeethe ak id 
reement with thoſe enen head of zaditians, in his mocher milk; “ bat the Caraiter get clear of it by ex- 
Lea Magi, Manic 2 rank the car — plaining the paſſage by 2 8 Thou ſnalt not kill che mo- 
2 uſſulmans, but b miltake : | 2 — 2 , which 1s natural. Nor have the 
Wag abricius, {ay, the Sadduces and Eſſeni were 2 edel behalf of their interpretation, but its 
uy pw ay in r to the Phariſces.; .others4akethem being that of their doQtors. Thus the Caraives exempt em- 
law ſo often mentioned in the-goſpel:] ſelves from an infinite number of ceremonies amd ons, 
W ue all conjectures. Joſephus and Philo make no men-] which the rabbiashave e cltabliſbedameng the other See 
tion of them ; which hews e pp nora neem ay older - TRADITION. | 1 
af doe uthors.. In all ee „ this ſect was not formed — in many things, they retain 11 the ſuperſtition e 
l after the collect ion be oor] part of the Talmud, or the] bins. Schupart, in * de feta Nur rern —_ 
Gemara; ; perhaps nar till aſter the compiling of the kchas in}: their dogtnuta, obſer ves, chat ure in Wl refpetts ab pre iſe 
the third century. — The canaites — —— IS | 79 — in What re kate. 
theremains of the ten tribes led . to che obſervation of the ee e feaſſ of tonement, of 
Walfiug, from the Memairs of tabernaeles, Ser That the prayers and faſtings ; _ 
— wot the 25258 ot pieces of fringe, bntheCortters of thei 
ments. "hold; that ali Et ib effaced by repentance in 
which they differ from the raddins, who hold, that me ate on- 
- iyeſſaged by death. As for bircumeifion, chey do not! believe ir 
— with the traditionaries, hat tete be Hood fed: Add 
thaurwhen a child dies before it be eight —— $61; dhe — 
ci oumciſe it after is dead, je R thay! uncireumci- 
© mouth of M ined} fed ut the reſurreQion ; Whereas the Chet, when they per- 
many followers ; ceive the child in dunger, chuſe tah&'to-/Cireumciſe it ere the 
| which Golbatey eighth day. In matter of divorce, dhe Hm agree with the 
r. became divi other Jews; andobſerye the me zue vnd teftt{@onv in the 
ed . + | kilting and nene $5 ee 
ol legal impuritſes 
ke — eee 
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CAPTAIN, a military officer, whereof there are various kinds, | CAPUT Baronie, the head of the barony, in ancie 


and degrees, diſtinguiſhed. by their commands : as, 
CAPTAIN of a Company, or Troop, is an inferior officer, who com- 
mands a company of foot, or troop of horſe, under the colonel. 
See Company and RO . 
In the like ſenſe, we ſay, 4 Captain of dragoons, of grenadiers, 
of marines, of invalids, &c. See DRAGOON, GRENADIER, Cc. 
In the horſe and foot guards, the Captains are tiled Colonels; 
being uſua) ly perſons ot rank, and general officers of the army. 
See COLONEL, and GUARDS. : 
In the colonel's company of a regiment, i. e. the firſt company, 
or that whereof he himſelf is Captain, the commanding officer 
is called Captain Lieutenant. See CAPTAIN Lieutenant. 

Lieutenant CAPTAIN, is the Captain's ſecond ; or the officer who 

commands the company under the Captain, and in his abſence. 

See LIEUTENANT. In ſome companies, c. he is called Cap- 

. Zain Lieutenant. "1 ' 

CapTain Lieutenant, is he who commands a troop, or company, 

in the name and place of ſome other perſon, who has the com- 
miſſion, with the title, honour, and pay thereof; but is diſpenſ- 
ed withal, on account of his quality, from performing the 
functions of his poſt. | 

Thus. the colonel, being uſually likewiſe Captain of the firſt 
company of his regiment ; that company is commanded by his 
deputy, under the title of Captain Lieutenant. 

So in — France, c. the king, queen, prince, dauphin, 
dc. have uſually the titles, dignities, c. of Captains of the 
Guards, Gens de armes, Fc. the real duty of which offices, is 
performed by Captains Lieutenant. 

' Reformed CAPTAIN, is one, who upon a reduction of the forces, 
has his commiſhon and company ſuppreſled; yet is continued 
Captain, either as ſecon4 to another, or without any poſt or 
command at all. See REFORMED. 

Cap TAIN General, of an army, is the general, or commander in 
chief. See GENERAL. 

CAPTAIN of Militia, is he who commands a company of trained- 
bands, or troop of light-horſe. See MILITIA, 

CaPpTAIN Baſhaw, ſignities the Turkiſh high-admiral. 

CAPTAIN of 4 Ship, is a ſea officer whereof there are two kinds; 
tne one of a ſhip of war, the other of a trading veſlel : though, 
in propriety, the title Captain belongs only to the commander 
of ſhips of war. 

CaPTAIN ef a ſhip of war, is the commanding-officer of a ſhip, 
galley, fire-{hip, or the like. 

CAPTAIN of a Mocha Ship, is the maſter thereof; or he who 
has the command or direction of the ſhip, her crew, lading, c. 
This officer is more uſually called the Maſter ; eſpecially in 
ordinary voyages. See MASTER of a Ship. 

On the mediteranean, he is called the Patron or Patroon; and 
in long voyages, as to the Eaſt Indies, South Sea, c. the 
Captain. f 

The proprietor of the veſſel appoints the Captain, or Maſter ; 
and the Captain is to form the crew, chuſe and hire the pilots, 
mates, ſeamen, c. though when the proprietor and maſter re- 
fide on the ſame ſpot, this is uſually done in concert with the 
proprietor. See SHIP. 

CAPTION, in law, is when a commiſſion is executed, and the 

commiſſioners names ſubſcribed to a certiticate, declaring 
when and where 1uch commiſſion was executed. See Con- 
MISSION. 
The Caption uſually commences with theſe words, Virtute 
iſtius commiſſionis, nos c. or, Execntio iſtius commiſſions patet 
in quadam ſchedula annexata, &c. or, Capt. &. cogn. die, Te. 
or, Capt. fuit he. rejpons. 

CAPTIVE, aflave, or perſon taken by the enemy; particularly 

dy a pirate or corſair. See SLAVE, PIRATE, &c. 

N RE, a prize, or prey; particularly that of a ſhip taken at 

ca. | 
Thus we ſay, the French capzares, to the number of twenty 
five, were brought into port. Sce PRIZE. 

CAPTURE alſo denotes an arreſt, or ſeizure of a criminal, deb- 
tor, c. at land. See SEIZURE, and Ax REST. | 

CAPUCHIN 8, * religious of the order of St. Francis, in its 
ſtricteſt obſervance. Sec FRANCISCAN. * | | 

The capuchins are thus called, from capuce, or capuchon, a ſtuff 
cap, cr cowl, wherewith they cover their head. f 


They are clothed with brown, or grey; always bare-footed ; 
are never to go into a coach, nor ever ſhave the beard. - 
The capuchius are a reform made from the order of minors, 
commonly called cordeliers, ſet on foot in the ſixteenth centu- 
ry, by Matthew Baſchi, a religious obſervant of the monaſtery 
of Montefiaſcone; who, being at Rome, was advertiſed ſeve- 
2 times from heaven, to practiſe the rule of St. Francis to the 
etter. | 5 
Upon this, he made application to pope Clement, in 1525, 
who gave him permiſſion to retire into a ſolitude; and not 
only him, but as many others as would embrace the ſtrict ob- 
ſervance: which ſome did accordingly. In 1528 they obtain - 
ed the pope's bull. In 1529, the order was brought into com- 
plete form; Matthew was elected general, and the chapter 
made conſtitutions. In 1543, the right of preaching was taken 
from the cepuchins by the pope : but in 1545, it was reſtor- 
edto them again with honour. In x578, there were already 


Capur Draconis, or the Dragon's Head, in aſtro 


denotes the ancient or chief ſeat, or ca Mecuſtom; 
22 20: (Rage 222 teſidence, and hetq h cane. 
ometimes allo called Caput honor; | Dutt; 
See HoxouR. _ e de ee or the head of the honour, 
he caput baroniæ could not be ſettled in dowry : 

be divided among the daughters, in caſe there Were Sy > . 
inherit; but was to deſcend entire to the eldeſt daught 2D 
ris filiabus aliunde ſatisfaftis. See Barony. ug hter, Cate. 


of the moon's aſcendin a CON Iv meName 
N Nope. © - 5 200; - Bee DR", fo 
APUT Gallizaginis, or Galli Gallinacei,, cock? unk; 
ſeptum, or . border, at the extre _ — Kind of 
each of the ve ”_ 1 : ſerving to 5 — 
coming from one fide, from ruſhin ee 
diſcharge of the other. 6 pn; AR Gopping the 
ome will have its uſe to prevent the impulſe 
dilating the orifices ot the velicule, and 15 A w_ = 
when aſſiſted by the compreſſion of the ſarrounding Art * 
in copulation : but this, according to Dr. Drake. is —— 3 
office of a diſtinct caruncle placed at each orifice, and a&; 5 
a valve — See Tub. Axat. (Splanch) fig. S. lit. 9. lee allo Ve 
SICULA Seminales, SEED, and GENERATION. 4 
Capur Mortnum, in chymiſtry, the fæces remaining of any bo- 
dy, after all the volatile and humid parts, as the phlegm, ſpiri 
ſalt, Oc. have been extracted therefrom, by force of iv " 
What remains after diſtillation, is only properly called Fee: 
(ſee Fæcks.) Erc it be caput mortuum, it mult likewiſe hase 
aſſed the retort. See DISTILLATION, and REToxr. 
he caput mortuum, called allo Terra damnata, is found in form 
of a friable, porous matter, without taſte or ſmell : it is ranked 
among the chymical elements; and ſuppoſed to conltitute the 
dry, fixed, earthy, and ſolid part of all mixed bodics. As anc- 
lement, it is more commonly expretled by the name Earth 
dee EARTH. el 
It is what the chymiſts call a paſſive Element, or Principle; ſer- 
ving as the baſis or ſupport of the active ones. See PRIxclelt. 
The term is ſometimes more immediately reſtrained to the te- 
mains of vitriol, aſter diſtillation ; otherwiſe called Colcatbæ 
Citrioli. See CoLcoTHAR. | 
The caput mortuum is never pure, but there is ſti!! ſome ade 
principle remaining in it, and particularly a fixed falt. Sce 
SALT. Thus the colcothar vitrioli, expoſed to the air, is recoy- 
verted into vitriol See VITRIOL; ſee alſo ELEMENT. 
CASO S See the article CARR. 
BE, or KA RARE, denotes yellow amber. See Aunkz. 
CARABINE, a ſmall fort of Ger. ſhorter than a fuſil, and 
carrying a ball of twenty four in the pound; born by the light 
horle, hanging at a belt over the left ſhoulder. nw; 
The carabine is a kind of a medium between the piſtol, and the 
muſquet; and bears a near affinity to the Harquebuſs, ouly that 
its bore is ſmaller. See HARQUERUSS. 
It was formerly made with a match lock, but of late only with 
a flint lock. 
The barrel is two foot and a half long, and is ſometimes fur- 
rowed ſpirally within, which is ſaid to add to the range of the 


!ECC, 

CARABINEERS, a ſort of light horſe, carrying ionger carr 
ines than the reſt ; and uſed ſometimes on foot. See CAR ABN 
The French, of late days, have formed entite corps of theſe 6. 
rabineere, which cannot but have good effects; this being a ſu 
of ſoldiery choſen out of the whole cavalry, and better paid than 
the reſt. There are ſaid to be none in the Engliſh army but in 
major general Windham's regiment. | 

CARACOL, * in the manage, a motion which a cavalier makes 
half round; or a half turn from left to right; changing hands; 
that his enemy may be uncertain on which {ide he intends to 
attack: whether in front or flank. 

* The word comes from the Arabic Garage, , and that from the 
Hebrew, carac, inwvolvere : but we have it inimediately from 
the Spaniſh 3 where caracol ſignifies properly @ ſnail, and 
. ratively the evolution deſcribed above. : 

CARACOL, is alſd the half turn each horſeman in an army mattes 
after his diſcharge, to paſs from the front of the ſquadron io 
rear. 

Cakacor, is ſometimes al ſo uſed in architecture, for aſtaircale 
in a helical, or ſpiral form. See STAIRCASE, - - 

CARACT, * or CARAT, a denomination; given to the weight, 
which expreſſes the degree of goodneſo, finenels, and petted 
on, or imperfection of gold. See GOLD. 

The word is alſo written, carract, carrat, tarra? and harra! 
© Its origin is conteſted : Menage, after Alciat, derives pe 
| from the Greek usa or, which was a kind of ſmall weißen 


Savot, with more probability, from yag7Qo, a tribute Pe- 
| — — ſmall coin — for that purpoſe ; urging, that a5 the 
fineneſs of ſilver is denominated from a coin called a 9% 3 4 
it is moſt likely the fineneſs of gold ſhould be eſtimated from 
old coin, in former days called carat from cbaratxion. 44 
hers derive the word ſimply from chareder ; but we 
rather to follow Kennet, who derives it from care&#a, à 1 
which this author obſerves anciently denoted any weight, 2 
came not till of later days to be appropriated to that w 
preſſes the fineneſs of gold, and the gravity of diamonds. 
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ber loſes two parts in twenty-four of its weight. The 


below twenty three Cara#s. 
— 
Carats prichy is the twenty- 


Lat, which is We twenty-founth-part of the-veight uf the 
25 is alſo the weight uſod in weighing diamonds, pearls, 


CARAITES, a ſet among the ancient Jews; whereof there 
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and two of ſilver, or other metal ; or that Which 


rally work -on;goldof twemy-twoGaru#s: by 
laws of France they are prohibited from working in gold 


of fun, a5 above, is the twenty-fourth patt of the good- 
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piece of gold. 7 tate- ge 
fourth paxt of the val ue of a mark of 
the mark be three hundred eighty · four, the Ganact 
teen livres. They alſo ſametimes ſay, the Cara 


or one hundred ninety-twWo grains. 


and precious ſtones ; and four grains. SceDinnxonD, 
and GRAIN. | A 

In this ſenſe, ee be derived from 

tze Greek x«9a7:ov, a fruit which: the Latins call Sifigha, and 

we Carab bean ; each of 7 about four grains of 

wheat: whence the latin fl has uſed lor a weight 

of four grai | | 
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ve till ſome ſubſiſting in Poland, Ruſſia, Canſtantinople, 
Cairo, and other places of the Levant; whoſe — 
tenet and practice it is, to adhere cloſely to the words an 
letter of the ſcripture, excluſive of allegories, traditions and 
the like. See JUDAISM. 1 - 
Leo of Modena, a rabbin of Venice, obferves, that of all the 
herefies among that people, befor e the deſtruction ofthe temple, 
there is none now left but that of the Carraim, a name deri- 
ved from micra, which ſignifies the pure text of the bible; 
becauſe of their keeping to the Pentateuch, obſerving it to the 
letter, and rejecting all interpretations, and con- 
ſtitutions of the rabbins. See RABBIN. 
Aben Ezra, and ſome other rabhins, treat the Caraites as Sad- 
duces; but Leo de Juda calls them, more accurately, Saddeces 
reformed; in regard they believe the immortality of the ſoul, pa- 
raiſe, hell, reſurreQion, c. which the ancient Sadduces 
denied. He adds, however, that they were doubtleſs originally 
real Sadduces, and ſprung trom among them. See SADDUCES. 
M. Simon, with more probability, ſuppoſes them to haveriſen 
hence, That he more knowing among the Jews, oppoſing the 
dreams and reveries of the rabbins, and ufing the pure text of 
ſeripture to refute their groundlefs traditions, they had the name 
carramm given them; which ſignifies as much as the barbarous 
Lain, ſcripturarii, i. e. peop le attached to the text of ſcripture. 
The 1 them the odious name Sadduces, from their 
agreement with thoſe ſectaries onthe head of zraditions, 
Scaliger, 2 Spanheim, rank the caraites among the 
Ybeans, Magi, ichees, aud Muſſulmans, but by miltake : 
wan abricius, Ec. ſay, the Sadduces and Eſſeni were 
called caraites, in oppoſition to the Phariſees: others take them 
for the doctors of the law ſo often mentioned in the goſpel: 
buttheſe are all conjectures. Joſephus and Philo make no men- 
von of them; which ſhews them to be more modern than either 
it thoſe authors. In all probabilty, this ſect was not formed 
ill after the collection vf the ſecond purt of the Talmud, or the 
Gemara perhaps nat till after the compiling of the Mifchaa in 
the third century. The caraites themſelves, pretend to be 
be retains of the ten tribes led-captive by Sal manaſſar. 
Wolfius, from the Memoir: of Mardochexs, a caraite, refers 
origin to a maſſacre among the Je iſh under A- 


age the Caraite interpret 


to the obſervation of the ſab 


lexander Janneus, their king, about an hundred years before 
it: for Simeon ſon of Schetach, aud the queen's brother, 
Making his eſcape into E here N bis pretended tradi- 


Pt, t 
— and at his teturn to Jeruſalem, p 


) the mouth of Moſes, whoſe depaſitary he was: he gained 
n ; and was oppoſed by others, who maintained, 
he which God had revealed to oſes was written. Hence, 
Jews became divided imo two ſecta, the raraizes und Tra- 


«ar165 among the tirſt, Juda, ſon of Tabbai, giſtinguiſh- 
aA, z among the latter, Hillel. Welfiug DD no 


s. Bar che addreſs of the Phariſces prevailedapainſtthern al: 
nd the Aumber of caraite: — TO i : 
» retrieved thcir credit a little ; and rabbi 
but e that time they have been on the 


©6446; are but little known; their works coming only 


gr eateſt tebraiſts. Bux- | 


CAR 


tot never ſaw menethan one — — M. Trigland — * 
0 e 


he has — 2 — chem withaſſarunce. 
* ertheprophers had ceuſtd, the Jews becam 
divided on the ſubj ett ar works, and ſu + — Cote 


maintaining theirgecefſityfrom — 4 — ns 1, 
theſe 


. Clafetothewiittentaw, rt them aſide; und it was from 


laſt that Garmin commenced. He adds, chat aſter the retur 
from the Nad loniſh᷑ captiv n live eng 


i tivity, the obſer vation of the law being 
10:berexftabliſhed, there avere ſeverul practiets found proper 
for that end; and theſe once introduceti, were lodked-apon as 
effential, and appointed by Moſes; which was the origin of 
ofPhariſaſſin; as car party, continuing to keup cloſe to 
the bemer, founded Cu tin. Sec PHEARIBEES:  - ; 
The 91 — of Modena obſerves, have their ſy- 
nagogues, and ceromouies; pretending 10 be the ſole proper 
Jews, orimſer vers of the laws er Moſer ang theteſt by the 
term KR abbanimg or follewersvf the Rabbings : thele tate the 
Tees mortally.; refuſing to ally, or even con erſe with them, and 
treating thom-as:wanzerim/orbattards.; becauſe of theirreject · 
ing the conſtitutions of the rabbins relating tomarri repudli- 
tions, purificationsof women, &c. This averſion fo eat, 
thatifa tr would bocomenrabbanſſt he ſnouid never be re- 
deĩved by the other Jeẽ W. | N 
The Garaizes, however, do notabfolutely reject all kind of tra- 
ditiom ; but only ſuch as do not appeat well grounded. Selden, 
who is very expreſs onthis point, in his vor Hebraica, obferves, 
that befides the mere text, may have certain interpretations, 
which :they call hre ,ã, which are proper "traditions. 


-  Theirtheologyonlyſeems to differ from that of the other Jews, 


in thutit is purer, and olearer of ſuperſtition: they give no ere- 
dit to the explications of the Qaballiſts, chimerical altegories, 


nor to any conſtitutions of the Talmud, bat what are conforin- 


ah e tothe ſcripture, and — be de drawn from it by juſt and 
nedoſſar y contequenees : of theſe we ſhall give three notable 
inſtances - NM 2 80 

The rt relating to #he Megenref, ot 2 which the 
Jews tie at all the gates through which they uſe to pafs. The 
ſecond regarding the Thephilion ot Phy lacteries, mentioned in 
the new teſtament: and the third, the prohibition of eating 
milk, wich fleſh. The two firſt, the Jews pretend, are for- 
malty ordained in Deuteronomy, where it a Had, «Thou ſhalt 


. © vind'them as a —— hands, and they hall ſerve thee 


*aus frontlets (headſtalls) between thy eyes; chou ſhalt writs 
them on the poſts of chy houſe.“ The Care Aaron, in his 
comment on theſe Words, maintains, they are not tobe taken li- 
teralty, as the rabbins do, but figuratively ; as inttimałing, that the 
Jews, whether entering or going out, ſhould be al ways mindful 
ofthem. For the Thephillin, the Carzwes rally the rabbaniſts on 
their praying with their Phylacteries, or thonggof leather faften- 
ed to their forehead; c ing ehem to bridled aſſes. This paſ- 
atively; and in their'in 

tion agree with St. Jerom, who takes notice of the detuſion of 


the Phariſoes, < imwriting the decatogue on parchment, rolling 


it up, and wap hog therr forehead withthongs, to have it al- 


<< ways before their eyes.” For the third point, the rabbins 
ſay, it is commanded in that text, Thou ſhaltaor ſeethe akid 
in his mothet's milk; bat the Caraiter get clear of it by ex- 
Plaining the paſſage by another, Thou ſhalt not kill che mo- 

ther when with young, which is natural. Nor have the 


ul 
ews any thing to obj ect in behalf of their interpretation, but its 
— that of ther doctors. Thus the Caraites exempt tem- 


ſelves from an infinite number of ceremonies and ſuperſtitions, 
which the rabbins have eſtabliſhed among the other Jews. Sec 
T'RADITION: . a 

Yet, in many things, they retain all the ſuperſtition of che rab- 
bins. Schupart, in his treatiſe de ſecta Nurræorum, — 
their dogtmnata, obſerves, that they are in all reſpects as preciſe 
and ceremonious as the moſt rigidtratitionary, in what relate. 
 paſſover, feaſt of atonement, oi 
tabernacles, Se. That they obſerve prayers and faſtings; and 
weat the 23237, ot pieces of fringe, on the corners of their gar- 
ments. hold, that all fin is effaced by repentance; in 
which differ from the rabbins, who hold, that ſome are on- 
lyeffaced by death. As for circumciſion, they do not believe it 
neceſſury, with the traditionaries, that there be blood ſhed : Add 


- thatwhen a child dies before it be eight days old, the rabbaniits 


ciroumciſe it after i is dead, that it may not appear uncireumci- 
ſed ut the reſurrection; whereas the Cararresr, when they per- 
ceive the child in danger, chuſe rather to circumeiſe it ere the 
eighth day. In matters of divorce, the Caramef agree wich the 
other Jews; and obſerve the ſame rules and teſtrlétons in the 
killing and of beaſts; but Uiffer from chem in the Kinds 
of legal impurities andpoltations. | e 
Peringer obſerves of the Caren in Lithuania, that they are very 
different, both in aſpect, — 2 — 
niſts, where with that cou Their mother tongue is 
the Turkim; and this they uſt their ſchools and nes. 
Inviſagethey reſemble the mahometan Tartars. r 
ute poſited” north and forth ; and the reafon th 
500 for it, is, that Sulmanaffar brought 1 . 
that, in praying, to leck to Jerufalem, they muſt turn to the 
Youth, He add, thr ie Aſt] the books 7 
100 8 n. "4 37S ry 1 . * _ 
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ment; confraty to the opinion of many of the learned, who| 
| hold that they reject all but the Pentateuch, | 


Caleb, a Caraite, reduces the difference between them and the CARAWAY, or CazowXit 


rabbaniſts to three points: iſt. In that they deny the oral law |: 
to come from Moſes, and reject the cabbata. - 2dy In that 
. they abhor the talmud. 3d, In that they obſerve the feafts, 
as the fabbaths, c. much more rigorouſly than the rabbins 
do. To this may be added, that they extend the degrees of 
e wherein marriage is prohibited, almoſt to infinity. 

- See CARBAEA, TALMUD, &c. | 
CARANNA, is a hard, brittle, reſinous gum; brought from 


ſome parts of the Weſt Indies, as Carthagena and New Spain; ons. | 
of an aromatic flavour, and ſometimes uſed in medicine, as CARBUNCLE,*! among ancient naturaliſts 


A cephalic. See GUM. woot nog ene 
CARAT, CaRRAT. or CAR ACT. See the article Caract. 


CARAVAN,“ or CARAVANE, in the eaſt, a troop, or com- 


pany of travellers, merchants, and pilgrims; who, for theit 
greater ſecurity, march in a body, through the deſarts, and 
other dangerous places, infeſted with Arabs and robbers. See 

 CARAVANSERA-. etz | 
® The word comes from the Arabie Cairawns, or Cairoan ; 

and that from Perſian Kervan, which ſignify the ſame thing. 
There is a chief, or Aga, who commands each Caravan, and 
has under him a number of janizaries, or other forces, fufh- 
cient for their defence.. The Caravans incamp every night 
near wells, or rivulets known to the guides; and obſerve a 
diſcipline as regular as in war. They ehiefly uſe camels for 
their vehicles, by reaſon of their enduring a world of fatigue, 
eating little, and paſling three or four days. without drinking. 
The grand ſignior gives one fourth part of the revenues of 
Egypt, to detray the expence of the Caravan that goes yearly 
to Mecca, to viſit Mahomet's tomb: the devotees, in this 
aravan, are from forty thouſand to ſeventy thouſand; ac- 
companied with ſoldiers to protect them from the pillage of 
the Links, and followed with eight or nine thouſand camels, 
laden with. all neceſſary proviſions for fo long a paſſage a- 
eroſs deſarts. | 


Days journeys are diſtinguiſhed in the eaſt, into journeys of 
97. and Caravans of camels: thoſe of horſes are 
equal to two of. camels: There are ſeveral Caravans go 
nearly from Aleppo, Cairo, and other places, to Perſia, Mecca, 
hebes, c. There are alſo ſea Caravans eſtabliſhed on the 
fame footing, and for the ſame purpoſes: ſuch is the Caravan 
of veſſels, from Conſtantinople to» Alexandria: 7 
CARAVAN, is alſo an appellation given to the voyages, or cam- 
paigns, Which the knights of Malta are obliged to make at 
ſea, againſt the Turks and Coxſairs; in order to arrive at the 
commanceries and dignities of the order. They axe thus called, 
becauſe the knights have frequently ſeized the Caravan going 
from Alexandria to Conſtantinople. | 654 
CARAVANSERA,* a large public building, or inn, deſtined 
to receive and lodge the Caravans. See CARAVAN. 
The word comes from. the Arabic Cairawan, or Turkiſh 
Karwan or Kerawan, Caravan, and Sarai, houſe, palace, inn. 
Of theſe Caravanſera's, or, as Chardin.calls.them, Carat anſerai 
there are à great number throughout the eaſt; erected out o 
the charity and magnificence of the princes, c. of the ſeve- 
ral countries. | A = 1 
Thoſe of Schitas and Casbin, in Perſia, are ſaid to- have coſt 
ſixty thouſand crowns each. They are open to people of all 
religions and countries, without any queſtions asked, or any 
money required. 001 | 
The Caravanſerai are uſually huge ſquare buildings, with a 
ſpacious court in the middle thereof. They are encompaſſed 
with galleries and arches, under which runs a kind of ban- 
quette, or elevation, ſome feet high, where travellers reſt 
themſelves, and make their lodgings as welbas they can; their 


baggage, and the beatts that carry them, being faſtened at the 


foot of the hanquette. Over the gate, there are frequently a 
ſort of little chambers ; which the Caravayſerasker lets out, 
at a very dear rate, to ſuch as have amindto be to themſelves. 
Though the Caravaxſerg's ſerve in lieu of inns; yet there is | 
this eſſential difference. between them and our inns, that the 


traveller finds nothing at all in the Caravaxſera, neither for 
himſelf nor his. cattle.;, but muſt carry all his proviſions and: 


neceſſaries with him. They are chiefly built in dry, barten, 


deſart places ; and are generally furniſhed with water from 


a great diſtance, and at a vaſt expence: there being no Cara-] 


vanſera without its well of water. There are ſeveral of them 
in cities; where they ſerve not only as inns, but as ſhops, 
warehouſes, and even exchanges. | | 
There are few cities in the eaſt without their Caravayſera: ; 


eſpecially within the dominions of 'Turky, Perſia, and the 
great Mogul. Thoſe of Conſtantinople, Iſpahan, and Agra, 


d AR 


which the cer avarſtrentjer is accountable, in conſ derum g 


a certain fee. 

a medicinal ſeed ad fer 
a plant of the fume name, by botanfſts call Cars] e 
* NET 5. See Step." © P 

e ſeed or grain of the carvi or Caraway, is narro 

furrowed on the back, and of a brisk 21. dalle. Oui 
It is one of the greater hot ſeeds, and is eſteemed ſtomach; 
ard-diuretic ; Auel wind, ſtrengthens digeſtion, rr. 
The Engliſh and Germans make great uſe of it; partiecla 
in biskes, eomũtts, ſeed exkfes, and other fooits; aud cmd 


is a fabn 
of (tone, whereof Pliny and Theophraſtus relate my = 
ers. TO 3 mne 
® The name is formed'6f the Butin Carbuntulus, q. d. a' bunk 
coal: for which reaſon the Greeks call it ar a, cba Fig 
-. © * treating of the'Carbintls, diſtinguiſhes twelve forts of is 
The anciemts, and moſt of the moderns after them, have il 
along ſyppoſed the Carbancle to be taken fromthe 
head; we read of many a cavalier, who went to 
with dragons, on purpoſe to gain this invaluable jewel. 
man aſſures us, that the king of Pegu uſed no other light n 
night-time, but that of his. cardamnole, which caſt a bla ke 
that of the ſun. r 
CARBUNCEE, among modern lapdaries, is a fone of the nl 
kind, very rare, and of «rich Flowing blood red colour. 
Some ſay it is not entitled tothe appellation unleſs it excee; 
twenty carats weight. Ste Rur. 
CARBUNCLE, in medicine, is a malignant tumor, ariſing ſons 
times on one part, and ſometimes on another; accompuie{ 
with a painful heat, mortifi cation, lividneſs, and at laſt a blad- 
neſs of the part. See AwrHRAx. 
The Greeks call it A#th?ax the Latins Carbanculur, fometing 
alſo, carbo; and the Frenel'Charboy, all importing coal, fon 
the reſemblance of its ſcab to a coal of fire. Tt is ſonnierſmes 
peſtilential, and ſometimes not. When it ariſes withou 
— it is properly called Prana; when with, [znis Perſia. 
begins with one or mote puſtles, under which is formed 
x putrid ulcer; fometimes with a ſcab, without any pull; 
the ulcer being formed under the ſcab. Round the tumors 
v—_ oy painful; fometimes red, and fometimes l, 
or blackiſh. | | 
e Carbuncle is owing: to a ſharp, canſtic, malignant, filine, 
humour, which graws and corrupty the part whereon it's 
1 diſcharged. . | a a bearing al 
ARBUNCLE, in heraldry, a charge, ot ing, conſiſting of 
eight radii, or ſpokes; four whereof make a common ctoks, 
and the other four a ſaltier; ſee ab. Herald. fig. 13. 
Some call theſe radii Baz#toxr,-or Staves ; becauſe round, md 
enriched with buttons, or led, like pflgrims ſtaves; 1 
frequently tipped, or terminated with flower-de luces, 0- 
thers blazon them, royal ſcepters, placed in faltier, pale ad 


feile. 

CARBUNCUEATION, the btafting, or ſcorching of the 
new-ſpronted buds of trees, or plants, either by exceſſive hea, 
or exceſſive cold. See'BrLicur. 

CARCASE, the corpſe, or body of a dead animal, whoſe feb 
is, molt of it, cut off, conſumed, or dried. See SKELETON 
Fhns, we fiy, FheCarcaſe: of the ſoldiers, horſes, &c. ver 
feen long afterwards on the field of battle. . 
The Carcaſe of a fowl; capon, partridge, leveret, rabbit, &. 
is what remains thereof, after the four members, or 
have been cut off, viz. the legs and wings. 

Canas; in architecture, is the ſhell, or ribs of a houſe; co 

taining the partitions, floors, rafters, &c. made by the carpet- 

ter, &c. See Hovse, BuiLDiNG, and TIMBER: | 

Fhe Carcaſe is otherwiſe called the Framing; fee FRAMING 

CARCASSE, or Carcuss, in war, a kind of bomb, uſually 

oblong, or oval, rarely circular; conſiſting of a ſhell, or caſe, 

ſometimes of iron, with holes; more commonly of 2 

ſtrong canvas, pitched over, and'girt with iron hoops; : 

with combuſtible matters; as hand granados, ends of mus un 

loaden piſtols, and-preparations of gunpowder, &e. It 1 

is to be thrown out 25 _ A N fire, 

xecution. See Bows, and MORTAR: _ 

* rn has the name Carcaſſ; becauſe the circles which = 7 

one ring, or plate, to e other, ſeem to repreſent the 
human Carcaſe. ; C A 

CARCINOMA,* 3 = 2 a tumour 
uſually called a Cancer. See CANCER. 

Arbe word comes from xaęx . Cancer, and hie, dy- 


| to feed . 
CARCUSS iy war, the ſame'as Carceſſe; Felde food, of te 


the capitals of the three empires, are diſtinguiſhed for their] CARDAMOMUM, or CARDAMOM, a medicinal 


magnificence and commodiouſneſs. 


In Turky, none. but the grand ig ior's mother and fiſter,] the Eaſt Indies; uſed in the comp 


| ind ; ſulz, or pods, brought fron 
aromatic kind, contained in capſu in, or Feats . 


with the viliers and.baſhaws, who have, been in three battles The ſeedis diftinguiſhedinto three kinds, accordingro the = 


ainſt the chriſtians,-are, allowed to, build a Carevenſers. 
CARAVANSERASKIER, the direQor, ſteward, or intendan 

of a, Caravanſera, See CARAVANSER XA. 
Art Lpghan, thers are Ceravanſera's in manner of halls, or ex- 


_ ehanges, w. 


ere goods are laid up, and:expoled to view; fo 


ral ſizes of the pods; viz. majus; minus, and maxim or 
leſſer, and greateſt : but the taſte, ſmell, colour and formof be 


a = 8 1 lar, 

ain, is: the ſame in all; being of a purple colour, ang: | 

5 dap biting taſte, and a —— netrating ſmell: e 
kind is alſo called grain. of paradiſe 


ſe; but the firſt excells en 


AEN 
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ſmell, taſte, and virtue: it is this that enters the compoſi. | 


warm, and deterge ; they ſtrengthen the nobler 
and help digeſtion ; and are uſed in diſea- 


ral ſenſe, comprehend all 
the heart; whether internally, or exter- 


from the Greek aafdνt Cor ; the heart be- 
in a more particular ſenſe, denote-medicines which 
and give preſent ſtrength, and chearfulneſs. 

to the ſame with what are popularly called cor- 


ewind 
— omach, and womb 


DIACS, * C 


lied. 
word comes 


the modern ph 
tring 
fe, bypur 


pair of nerves. 


CA RDIALGIA, * — 
heat, Or act! ” 

— — tho? ſeenun 
nied with palpi 
to vomit: better 
Jars. See HEART. 


ly at the heart; ſomotimes accompa- 
the heart, fainting, and a propenſion 
known by the name of cardiac paſſion, ot beart- 
pounded of the Greelc cad, which denotes 
either the heart, or the left orifice of the ſtomach; and axyos, 
pain. See CARDIA. . 

ppoſed to be occaſioned by ſome ſharp humo 
crimonious aura, which pricks and vellicates that orifice, and 


adjoining parts. | 
Leda the diſeaſe conſiſt in a gnaw ing, and contraQi- 
on of the par vagum, and the intercoſtal nerves implanted in 
me ſtomach; proceeding from a pungent vellicating matter in 
the tomach it ſelf : which, by means of the conſent of parts, 
nett the heart; ſtraitning and contracti 

woccaßon ſwooning. See CONSENT of Parts. 
— — —.— — or uo 
ofpri incipal, or moſt confi e. See FRIME,CTc- 
Nee is formed of the Latin Cards, a bi 
theſe fandamental 


# The word is com 


it ſo, as ſometimes 


CARDINAL, * a term 


hinge ; it being on 
points, that all the reſt of the ſame kind are 
Thus jultice, prudence, | temperance and fortitude, are called 
the four cardinal virszes, as being the balis of all the reſt. See 


vints, in coſmography, are the four interſections of 
the horizon, with the meridian, and the prime vertical circle. 


Oftheſe, two, vi . the interſe&ions of the horizon, and meridi- 
un, are called North and Sontb, with regard to the poles they 
are directed to. See NoRTH, and SOUTH. 
0 determine the places of theſe points, ſee 
other two, viz: the interſections of the horizon and firit| 
rertical, are called Eaſt and eſt. See EaST, and W | 
cardinal points; therefore, concide with che four cardinal 
ns of the heavens z and are 900 diſtant from each other. 
inter nediate points are called collateral points; fee COL- 
LATERAL points... 
AL Points, of the Heaven 
and ſetting ot the Sun, the Zenith, and Nadir. See R1$1NG, 
ING; ZENITH, and NaDm. F 
. Winds, are thoſe that blow from the cardiual Points. 


MERIDIAN Line. 


VS F= 9oLE ig LORE Fa nw . HOOPS OO OOH OOO 


; or, of a Nativity, are the riſing, 


, in grammar; are the numbers, one, two, 
are indeelinable; in oppoſition to the ordi- 

tal numbers, firſt, ſecond third, fourth, Sc. See NuMBzR. 
1s more particularly u 
= has a voice, both active and paſſive, in the Ro 

d uthe election of a pope. See CONCLAVE., 
Cardinal; were ſo called 
ifies the adoption 


three, Fc. which 


an ecclefiaſtic prince, 


m the Latin Ircardi- 
any church made of a prieſt 
urch, driven thence by misfortune ; | 
* ere 
* revenues churches of which citics being very 3 
22 l 


cardinals compoſe the p 
enſtitution of 


Some ſay, the 
2 


g council, or ſenate: in the 
egulates the rights 
5a which declares, that as the 
ſes, 10 the cardi at the ſeventy 
under the pontifical authority, decide private and 
erences. See POPE. 


or incumbents of 
Free the chief prieſt 
Oedthe Was called pres 


ſtitution, were only 

iſhes of Rome. 

„ who immediately fol - 
rdinalis ; to diſtinguiſn 


CAR 


him from the other petty who; had no church, nor 
Preferment: the term was firſt applied to them in the year i c 
| Others ſay, under pope gilyeſter, in the year 300, Thi ſe cd. 
val prieſts were alone allowed to baptize; and adminilter tie 
Euchariſt. When. the cardinal prieits became biſhops, their 
 Eardinalate became vacant; they being then ſuppoſed to be 
/ raiſed to a higher digniry.--- Under pope , Gtegory, cardinal, 
Prieſts, andeerdiza/deacons, were only ſich prieſts or deagons, 
as had a church or chapel under their care; And this Was the © 
. 5 * GBs word. Leo IV. jth ney wf ps 
| held in 855, calls 0 ; . OW 
churches, — — 52 RO —— * Zn nk * 
| The eardinatls continued on this — till the * den 
tury : but as the grandeur and ſlate of his holineſs became ex- 
ceecdingly augmented, he would have his council of crdig | 
make a better figure than the ancient prieſts had done, It 
; true, they {till preſeryed their ancient title; but the thiggiex- 
preſſed by it was no more. It was a good while, however ere © 
they had ** precedence — any. x or got the * ot * 
pope into their hands: but when they were ance poſſeſſed vf . 
þ — es, they ee the rp hat * ESR 15 * 
rowing in authority, became at length ſuperior to 
biſhops, by the ſole quality of denke are | i FI id py 
Du Cange obſerves, thatoriginally there were three kinds 
- Churches : the firſt or genuine churelles were properly calle 
Pariſbes; the ſecond Deaconries, which were chapels joined 
| hoſpitals, and ſerved by deacons ; the third were ſimple Orato- 
ritt, where private maſſes were ſaid, and werediſckarged by o- 
cal and reſident chaplains. He adds, that to diſtinguiſh the 
principal, orpariſh churches from the chapels, and oratories, the 
name cardinals wes WIRED them, Accordingly, pariſſi-chutches 
gave titles to eardixal prieſts ; and ſome chapels, alſo, at length, 
gave the title of cardinal deacans. See CHURCH. _ 4: 
thers obſerve, that the term cardinal was given not 9282 
prieſts, but aſſo biſhops and deacons who were gttached to dex- 
tain churches; to diltinguiſh them from thoſe Who only ſerv- 
ed them ex paſſarr, and by commiſſion... Titulary churches 
or benefices,, were a kind of pariſhes, i. e churches affigne 
each to a cardinal prieſt ; with ſome {tated diſtri& dependin 
on it, and a font for adminiſtring of baptiſm, in caſes where the 
biſhop himſelf could not adminiſter it.---Theſe cardinals were 
ſubordinate to the biſhops ; and accordingly, in councils, par- 
ticularly that held at Rome in 868, ſubſcri dafter them. ; 
It was not, however, only at Rome, that prieſts bore this name; 
for we fird there we'e cardinal prieſts in France: thus, the cu- 
rate of the pariſh of St John de V ignes, is called in old chatters 
the cardinal prieſt of that pariſh, Ste PAR H. 4 
The title of eardinal is alſo given to ſome biſhops, patent 
biſhops; e. gr. to thoſe of Mentz and Milan; the archbiſhop 
of Bourges is alſo, in ancient writings, called cardinal; ani 
the church of Bourges a cardinal church. The abbot of Veu- 
dome calls himſelf. eardinalss natxs. | | . 
| hah —— —— into you claſſes, or orders; r 
ing fix biſhops, ieſts, and fourteen deacons ; making in 
all, 70: which contiituee diet they call the ſacred "allege. | ITY 
COLLEGE. | | 
The cardinal biſhops, who are, as it were, the pope's vicars, 
beat the titles of the biſhopricks aſſigned to them; the reſt take 
ſuch titles as are given them: the number of cardinal biſhops 
| has been fixed; but that of cardinal prieſts and deacon, atid 
| conſequent|y the ſacred college it ſelf, is always fluQuatitig.” 
Till the year 1125, the ollege only conſiſted of fifty-two, or 
| ny the coungl of Conſtance reduced them to twen- 
ty-four ; but Sixtus IV. without any regard to that reſtriction, 
raiſed them again to fifty-three, and Leo to ſixty-five. Thus, 
as the number of cardinal prieſts was anciently fixed to twenty- 
eight, new titles were to beeſtabliſhed, in proportion as new 
cardinals were created.---For the cardinal deacons, they were 
originally no more than ſeven, for the fourteen quarters bf 
Rome; but they were afterwards \ncreaſed to nineteen, and 
ain diminiſhe . | , 12 TY . F 
ccording to Onuphrius, it was pope Pius IV, who firſt enact- 
ed, in 1562, that the pope ſhould be choſen ws by the Senate 
of cardinals : whereas, till that time, the election was by all 
the clergy of Rome. Some ſay, the election of the pope reſted 
in the cardinals, excluſive of the clergy, in the time of Alexan- 
der III. in 1160. Others go higher Hill, and ſay, that Nicho- 
las II. having been elected at Sienna, in 1058, by the cardinals 
_ occaſioned the right of election to be taken from the cler- 
gy and people of Rome; only leaving them that of confirm- 
ing him by their conſent ; which was atlength, however, taken 
from them. P. Papebroch conjeRures, that it was Honorius 
IV. who firſt introduced biſhops into the ſacred Om; by 
admitting the biſhops ſuffragans of the pope, to whom, o 125 
it belonged to name him; and of theſe conſtituting the fi 
©] claſs of cardinals. _ N F. 
The cardinalt began to wear the red hat at the couneil of 1255 , 
in 1243. The decree of pope Urban VII. whereby it isappoint- 
ed, that the Cardizals be addreſſed under the title of Eminence, is 
ol the year 1630: till then they were called Maſtriſtmi See 
_- EMINENCE, Har, S. 
CARDINAL has alſo been applied to ſecular officers. 
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Thus, the prime miniſters in . If mne mount mure, it is called a double rarer 

Fas Ke CCC i Fe 

mention of the C Prince of the city of Rome]; and in CARE T, in grammar, x chanderof this Sum, Ca) 

the liſt of officers'of me duke of ne, in 1449, we — that chere is ſomething ioſertod, or intertined, which 

with one Raoul de Thore, C1. Junfart, chancellor, regularly have come in what the bender 3 18 le. 

and ee im che 8 ewa to have Io ARACTER. , 2 | 

been an or ARGO, — (freight Ap. Ses Fast a 
CARING, in "eh ee feparatdon Of wel, cot⸗ LaDixng, and BURKTHEN. TIGHT, ani 

to fling it between 1 iron ints; or Theeargoof Ce —— » Thi 

l Ye of 190 inf ek called cards, to tomb, is the — — — — 

and range the haixs or fibres thereof; —— _ for Kin: Canco is fometimes en an in 


ca DO, in anatomy Jy the fecond vertebra of the neck ; ſo 
h tu 


5 and A 
CARDS, — — Playing gs Carbs, are little pi 
n ar 


225 of Carpe — cutting of the moulds, or blocks, for 


CARDS, in commerce, and the ares; ſe CARDixg. 


Anciently it was: much in v 


nin c. See SPINNING, and Woor. 


whereof, one fourth of the w w 
fot wool deſtined for the woof 


the Lewy is aired, ! | 
that 
of the warp. See OTH, Woo, 


and one 
Wau, bc: 


ed, becauſe the rns upon ſt. See EpisyROPHEUS, 


board, 'whe e printed &vers points and figures 
tan numder, or aſſemblage of which, ſerve for the mw 


of divers games: as baſſet, ombre, "fewer whi 
5 e method of making playing card; ſeems to have 80 
rſt 


e firſt hintto the invention of prin mien 0 pears fromthe 
N of point at Hiaerl and e in the Bod- 
leian hi r. INTING ; fee alfo P ATOM 
cards, is r the ſame as that uſed for the . 
a ſheeto wet or moiſt puper is laid on the form ot block — 
which is firſt lightly bruſhed over with ink, made of lampbl 
mixed with ſtarch and water; and then rubbed off with a 
round liſt, in the hand. The Contt-card# they colour by . 
of ſeverat patterns, called SFanefiles ; confiſting of papers 
throug dar omen Tye within the res, or incitions of 
which, the ſeveral colours, as red, r. ate ſeverally applied; 
Foo at the firſt printing, the card has only a mere out- line.) 
patterns are painted with oil colours, to keep them — 
Aa gm by the bruſhes : being laid on the pa 
ruſh Full. of colour looſe Ger che pattern; Which les. 
* the * within the apertures, forms the face or bre 
of the ear 
This, very probably, was the way of their firſt at 
Haerlem; as might have been diſcovered long ago, if it 
been conſidered, that the great letters in our old manuſcripts 
of nine hundred years ago, are 3 * the illumi- 
ners, after this method & card mn 


DUUS, in natural hiſtory and botany, a name common 
to divers ſpecies of plants, in Engliſh called Th;#es. See 


2 


The ann of this claſs moſtin uſe, are the Cardau Beneditas, |Canma, js alſo — uſed for the whole capacity or blk 


erduns Fullonam. 
ce Be is # medicinal plant, of the thiſtle kind, 
chiefly uſed in infuſion, as agentle emetic, in fevers and cer- 
tain nauſeas. N 


alexipharmic; and in thoſe qualities, was preſcribed i in ſtorna- 
chic caſes : but i it is now ſucceeded by others lefs nauſeous, and 
more effectual; though ſtill retained in ſome of theofficinal 
compoſitions, wich thoſe intenfions. 
Some diſtil a water from i it, which they uſe in cordial and ſudo- 
rific potions : Its ſalt has much the ſamevirtes. 
CARDUUS Fellows, is alſo called the Faller's Weed, or Teaz le. 


See TEAZLE- 
CAREENING, * term in the , uſed for the. 
up leaks, refit or 


laying a veſſel on one ſide, to E 
trim the other fide. 
* The word comes flom the French carener, which fignifies the 
ſame, formed of the Latin carina, the keel of a ſhip. 
A ſhipis ſaid 8 be brought to a careen. "when the greateſt part of 
her lading, &o. ene ta ont, anch a pontoon, or atother 
veſſel lower than h laid 0 her fide, fhe is haled down to 


Es 


it as low as occaſion pe a fourth or fifth ſtraxe; and 
thete kept, . the we aft, ordfiance, We. as. well as 
by ropes it ſhoul . maſts too- much. 


is is done with deſign to trimvherfidey; or bottom, to caulk 
her ſeams, ot to mend any fault ſhe has under the water. 


Hence, when a ſhip lies on one ſide in failibg, the is ſaid to ſail] 


on the carcen. 


of fine thin paſt-| __ .. 
; a cer-, 


CARINA, a Latin term, properly 


ogne, as a cardiac, fudorific; and Ganma,;toatibuſedinihe ancient architecture. The Romus 


SR 


whetewith a Mp is laden. See Invoice; 


2 1 or greaſed with 0it; CARIATIDES, 0e Cannons in wobiodims; as (4 
RYATIDES, 
CA ARICOUS 


— — a Goelling:s — 
4 by ; — — in the 
Frevs, and HMO RAMs. vas Pies. 


* The word comes from entice, a kiml of GG or from « 
— — 


me, a ſotutiom af con continuity in a b 
tended with a waſte of its ſubſtance, occalioned 2. 
bee eee 
liarto te 


the 6 
See 


ä — kind of 

i is a ronenmefs,” ar — 
hard, or bony parts of the body; anfwering to a gangrenc 67 
mortification in —— ſoft ,or fleſhy part: (ſee GAR ad 
MoKkTIFIcavren) ; or — 10 others, to an or 
ulcer therein. See A and ULczs. 

Career Zuriſe either from a afflux of vicious humos 
or from their acrimony; or from a bruiſe, compound inc. 
ture, lutstion, ulcer, venerealdiſdedrr, cornofive 

being & 8 or laid bare of their fleſh nnd long erpoledty 


The-uſualmedicines in wearers are tin dtuses of euphorbium, 
myrrh, and aloes ; or powders of the ſame, with the aqditiono; 
iris, birthworr of either kind, gentian, He. and particytx\; 
the powder of diapente. Nr a, 
are applied on lint, in form of a pledget. 
applied to the carious part through acunula; 
found ſnecefifal. See © CAUTERY. | 
Anatomiſts in dif _—_ of bodies, frequent! find c 
bones; icularly thoſe ei the jaws, legs, Sc. where m- 
thing of chat kind was ſuſpected during the perſon's life-time ; 
nor any diſorder fclt therefrom : — Cbeſeldenco- 
jectures, that the cure of a camous bone might be dircth u- 
tempted, without waiting, as our Ar- re uſually 0 foc 


anexfotimion. 
the keefof aſhip; 
fp that « long piece of timber running — the bottom of the 
to ſtern; upon whichthe whole ſtructure is 
batt. or framed. See Kera.- 


of a ſhip ; containing thehull, or all the ſpace below the decl. 
See Hur. 


Hence, the word is alſo uſed, bya figure, for the whole lp. 
ee SHIP. 


ye the name carina to all buildings in form ofa fhip, 3 ve 
the name ade, to the middle or principal vault of pu. 
Got OPS; becauſe it has tharfigure. N avs. 
CAR NA, am anatomifts, is uſed for the firſt fibrous rod 
_ — o of a chick, appearing in an incubated <5; 
See E MBRYO, NOUBATION, Eco, &.. 
The coriza conſifts ofthe entire vertebræ, as they appear tt 
ten or twelve days iacubation.» Sec EGG. 
It is thus called, becauſe crooked, in form of the keel of1 
ſhip. See GENERATION. 
Botaniſts, for the like reaſon; nſe the word earixa, to exprels 
the lowerpetalum of apapiſionaceous flower. 


Carine, were alſo weepers; of women hired, among the 2 


cient Romans, to-weep at funerals , they were thus called fron 
caria, 3 whence moſt of them came. der 
FuNER 
CARIPI,* a kin& of cavalry in the Turkiſh _ Tree 
wo the number of about one thouſand, are no ves, norbred | 
up in ſeraglios ot ſeminaries, like rhe reſt; but are gener) 
Moors, or renegade Chriftians, who hav followedadren 
tures, and being poor, and their fortune to their 4 
— — and — 5 have arrtv ed at the rank of hor ee 
a They march +1. 


| BT of war are generally caroeneu n 
* The Half caretn, is when they careex half the Rip; 
c A able 1 ſo low as besser the keel. 


ARIER, in the manage, a place infofed with 
Abartier, A bro tncs tag dee BARRIER. 


| ** Word is uſed for the race, or courſe of the horſe it ſelf 


ovided it do not exceed two hundred paces 
the ancient 3 career. was the fpact the bigz 


2 


8 were to rün at full ſheed, to gait the re, ee 


IRCUS. 
Canna, — ene flight or tour of the bird, about one 


FCARLINGS, orCanuives, in a ip, two 


e 
faidb cw 5 Kt ben gi — 


or fe pt, Africa, Er. 
CARISTTA, or . See the 
CARLIN „or CiRotma, a pfłant of t 
| 5 5 diſcovered dy an nge to _ 
army of the plague: whence enomina 
ats root is of ſervice as a divtcticand bag py 
tial diſorders. Botaniſts more eye cat it 


fore and aft, along from one 
ing Reeve, alom — 
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e „„ a tos wo. 6 et BD od 


CI 
Coe ee. ,, Ms SD -W TIS 9 


CAR 


edges reſt, whereon the planks of the deck, and 


on theſe the 


f carpentry are made faſt. The Carlings have 


theit en 60. and 
* 29. 37. - And 2. 
47 2 timbers going athwart the ſhip, from the 


Cale he hatch- way, ſerving to ſuſtain the deck on both 


des to t 


{des 10 1 

ES, an order of religious, making one of the four 
CARM — or begging friars; and taking both its 
* and origin from Car mel, a mountain of Syria, formerly 
ore by the prophets Elias and Eliſha, and by the children 
hs prophets ; from whom this order pretends to deſcend 
* uninterrupted ſuccefſion. 3 
The manner in which they make out their antiquity,has ſome- 
ne in it too ridiculous to be rehearſed. Some among them 
gend they are deſcendants of J. C. Others go further, and 
mike Pythagoras a Carmelite, and the ancient Druids * 


f their order. | | 
ence", Greek monk, ſpeaks the moſt reaſonably ; he ſays, 


that in his time, vi. in 1185, Elias's cave was ſtill extant on 
the mountain ; near which were the remains of a building, 
which intimated there had been anciently a monaſtery; that. 
ſome years before, an old monk, a prieſt of Calabria, by re- 
velation, as he pretended, from the prophet Elias, fixed t 
and aſſembled ten brothers. In l , * ee of J e- 
gave the ſolitaries a rigid rule; which Papebroch has 
eps In 1217, or, accordin to others, 1226, pope 
Honorius III. approved and confirmed it; though it was after. 
wards mitigated by NN IV bh 6 $008 woo 2 of 
Carmelites with him from the Holy Land into France. 
— of the popes give them the title of Brothers of the Bleſ- 
ſed Virgin. a ; 
order is eminent for the devotion of the ſcapulary, for its 
— and for the great number of ſaints it has ſtocked the 
Romiſh church withal. In the laſt century, there were four 
canonizations in this order, viz. of 8. Thereſa, S. Andrew Cor- 
Mag. de Pazzi, and 8. J. de la Croix. 
fin, S. Mag Iran 8 
The order of the Carmelizes is divided into two branches, viz. 
Carmelites of the ancient obſervance, called the mitigated, or 
moderate ; and thoſe of the ſtrict᷑ obſervance, called Bare-footed 
Carmelites. | 
The ancient obſervance has only one general, under whomare 
forty provinces ; and the congregation of Mantua, which has a 
vickrgenera | 
ic | | 
The ſtri& obſervance has two generals; one in Spain, having 
fix provinces under his command; and another in Italy, 
with twelve in ſeveral parts of Europe. 
Ve- ted CARMELITES, are a reform of the ancient Carme- 
liter, oh 28 1540, by S. Thereſa; ſo called from their 
oing bare - footed. N 
he began with the convents of nuns, whom ſhe reſtored to the 
Ne auſterity of the order, which had been mitigated by 
nnocent * in 1245; * length ey he ſame * 
among the friars. Pius V. approved the deſign, and Gre- 
for) fir. confirmed the reform in 1580. * 
N oy * congregations 4 Ar Os which 
ve each their general, and their ſeveral conſtitutions: the 
one the con 2 of Spain, divided into ſix provinces; the 
. ls t 1 1 of Italy, comprebending all the 
telt, not depending on Spain. 1 
1 * ir * a ml ie of knights bobs 
ers, inſtituted in 1607, by Henry IV. of France; under 
the title, habit, and rule of our Lady of mount Carmel; and in 
conſequence of a bull of pope Paul V. in 1608, united to the 
ord 5 x | f 
der of St. Lazarus of Jeruſalem, with all its commendaries, 
* and other goods, for its endowment. 
227 props — it 8 condi of one bendred French gen- 
who ſhou obliged, in times of war, to march cloſe 
Bide kings of France, as their guard. ' 
Authors are much divided, whether to call this a new inſtitu- 
don or a reſtauration of that of S8. Lazarus; though it is ge- 
Mk Nies for the former. See LAzARus. 
— Ne, an ancient term among the Latins, uſed, in a ge- 
l ſenſe, to ſignify a verſe; but in a more peculiar ſenſe to 
— a ſpell, charm, form of expiation, execration, c. 
* ed in a few words, placed in a myſtic order on which 
ecacy 222 See . REL 
Perron ives Carmen, from t tic carm, ut 
Jy, or the verſes which the ancient bards ſung to encourage 
OR ri oe ES 
Joy: w u true it not 
come from the Celtic carm, but from 4 4 joice. 
Some f. h . 4 X 7 rejoi 
1d eteh the origin ofthe poetical carm:na, or verſes, hence; 
raed 008 207 name om * n eſe 
on on the contrary, ſay, that the ſpells had their 
1 om the poetical verſes, and tool their name from their 
"harms = thereto : it is at leaſt certain, many of the ancient 
men * d- diſtaſes were ſuppoſed to be cured, were 
Fake than 10 mere words of pie, Brenner eee was 
; F re words or proſe. 
K. — pain, derives carmen from carmetta,becauſe that pro- 
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| CAR 


others ay, the propheteſs took the name Carmenta, from car 
men, on the ſame account. See CARMENTALIA. | 


45 let into the beams called Culvertail-wiſe--- See Tab. CAMENTALIA, a feaſt among the old Romans, cele- 


brated annually on the 11th of January, in honour of Carmen- 
za, or Carmentis, a propheteſs of Arcadia, mother of Evan- 
— _ whom ſhe came into Italy ſixty years before the Tro- 
he ſolemnity was alſo repeated on the 15th of Janu 
Which is marked in the old calendar by ide" "og 
This feaſt was eſtabliſhed on occaſion of a great fecundit 
among the Roman dames, after a general reconciliation with 
their husbands, with whom they had been at variance, in re- 
gard of the uſe of coaches being prohibited them by an edi& of 
the ſenate. i 
It was the women who celebrated this feaſt : he who offered 
the ſacrifices, was called Sacerdos carmentalis. 
Authors are divided about the origin of the word carmenta : 
Vigenere ſays, the prophetefs was fo called quaſi carens mente, 
out of her ſenſes, or out of her ſelf; by reaſon of the enthu- 
fiaſm ſhe frequently fell into. Others ſay, ſhe took her name 
from carmen, verſe ; becauſe her propheſies were couched in 
verſes : but Vigenere, on the contrary, maintains carmen to be 
derived from Carmenta. See CARMEN. 


ere, [CARMINATIVES*, in medicine, are remedies, whether 


ſimple or compound, uſed in colics, and other flatulent diſtem- 
s, to diſpel the wind. See Wind, FLATULENCE, COLiC, 


CG. 

The word comes from the Latin carmintzre, to card, to teaze 
wool, and figuratively to attenuate and diſcuſs wind, or vapours, 
and promote their diſcharge by perſpiration: Though Dr, Quin- 
ey makes its origin more myſterious : he ſays, it comes from the 
word carmen, taking it in the ſenſe of an invocation, or charm 
and makes it to have been a general name for all medicines whi 
operated like charms, i. e. in an extraordinary manner, Hence, 
as the moſt violent pains-were frequently thoſe ariſing from pent- 
up wind, which immediately ceaſe upon diſperſion ; the term 
carminative became, in a peculiar ſenſe, applied to medicines 
which — relief in windy caſes, as if they cured by inchant - 
ment. But this derivation appears a little too much ſtrained, . 

The four carminative flowers, are thoſe of camomile, melilot, 
motherwort, and dill. 
CARMINE, a bright red or crimſon colour, bordering ſome · 
what on purple, uſed by painters in miniature; and ſometimes 
by painters in oil, though rarely, by reaſon of its excefliveprice. 
Carmine is the moſt valuable product of the cochineel meſtique ; 
which 1s a fecula or ſediment, reſiding at the bottom of the 
water, wherein is ſteeped cochineel couan, and autour : ſome 
add rocou, but this gives the carmine too much of the orange 
caſt. To be good, it muſt be almoſt in an impalpable powder. 
See COCHINEEL, RED, MINIATURE, Ec. 
Some m 
leaf, beat in a mortar, and ſteeped in white wine vinegar ; the 
ſcum ariſing from this mixture, upon boiling, when dried, 
makes carmine : but this kind is much inferior to the former. 
CARNATION, Heſb-colour, in painting, is underſtood of all 
the parts of a picture in general which repreſent fleſh; orthoſe 
_ of human figures which are naked and without drapery. 
itian and Corregio, in Italy, and Rubens and Van Dyke in 
Flanders, excelled in carnations. See COLOURING. 
It may be here obſerved, that the word carnation is not pro- 
perly uſed for any particular part of the perſon painted, but for 
the whole nudity of the piece. ＋ 
CARNEL.--- The building of ſhips firſt with their timber and 
beams, and after bringing on their planks, is called carnel- 
work, to diſtinguiſh it from clinch-work. fg 
Veſſels alſo which go with mizzen-ſails inſtead of main-ſails, 
are by ſome called carxels. 
CARNIVAL #*, or CaRnavar, a ſeaſon of mitth and rejoicing, 
* with great ſolemnity by the Italians, and particularly 
at Venice. | | 

* The word is formed of the Italian carnavale ; which M. Du 
0 derives from carn-a-val, by reaſon the fleſh then goes to 
pot, to make amends for the ſeaſon of abſtinence enſuing. Ac- 
cordingly, in the corrupt Latin, he obſerves, it was called 
carnelevamen, and carniſprivium ; as the Spaniards ſtill denomi- 
nate it carnes tollendas, | 

The carnival time commences from twelfth day, and holds till 
lent.---Feaſts, balls, operas, concerts of muſic, intrigues, mar- 
riages, c. are chiefly held in carnival time. 
CARNIVOROU 8, CARNIVORUS, an epithet applied to thoſe 
animals which naturally ſeek, and feed on fleſh. See ANIMAL, 
and Fov0D. | | | 

It is adiſpute among naturaliſts, whether or no man be natural- 
ly carnivorous? ſome contend that the fruits of the earth 
were intended as his ſole food, and that it was neceſſity in ſome 
places, and luxury in others, that firſt prompted them to feed 
upon their fellow animals, Pythagoras and his followers looked 
on it as a great impiety ; and ſtrictly abſtained from all fleſh, 
from the notion of a metempſychoſis : and their ſucceſſors, the 
Bramins, continue the ſame to this: day. See PYTHAGOREANS, 
BRACHMAN, &c. e | | 
The conſideration Gaſſendus chiefly infiſts on, why man ſhould 


VS Ir couched her predictions in verſes, or ſhort periods: but 
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not be carnivoroms, is the ſtructure and conformation of our 
3 2 teeth; 
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Ontheſe the ledges reſt, whereon the planks of thedeck, and 


of carpentry are made faſt. The Carkngs have 
obern deer into the beams called Calvertail-wiſe--- See Tab. 
5 Fig. . u. 29. 37- 60; nds, 2 
\G Knees, are timbers going athwart the —.— the 
* to the hatch- Way,. ſer ving to ſuſtain the deck on both 
des» | | ; | 
ES, an order of religious, making one of the four 
— — rw or begging friars; and taking both its 
- and origin from Carmel, àa mountain 
aged by the prophets Elias and Eliſha, and by the children 
of the prophets ; from whom this order pretends to deſcen 
in an uninterrupted ſacceflion. . . OR ATHRIAS...: 
Themanner in which they make out their antiquity, has ſome- 
thing in it too ridiculous to be rehearſed. Some among them 
pretend they are deſcendants of J. C. Others go further, and 
make Pythagoras a Carmelite, and the ancient 


er, viz. of 8. Ther 
$. Mag. de Pazzi, and S. J. de ſa Croix. 


liter, ſet on foot in 1540, by S. Thereſa; ſo called from their 


| pong bare-footed. _ . 


e began with the convents of nuns, whom ſhe reſtored to the 


—1 the friats. approved the deſign, anc 
Fu. confirmed the teform in 1580. * 


are two congregations of bare-footed Carmelites, which 


have each their general, and their ſeveral conſtitutſons: the 
one the e att 
; Other cal! the 
tell, not depending on Spain. 
| CARMEL, are à mili 


conſequence of a bull of po 


 Friories, and other s, for its endoẽw ment. 
Ide founder propoſed it to confiſt of one hundred French gen- 
temen, who ſhould be obliged, in times of war, to march cloſe 
. — France, as their guard. c 
thors are much divided, whether to call this a new iuſtitu- 


Un, or a reſtauration of that of $, Lazarus; though it is ge- 


CARME for the former. See 'LAZARUS. :;/ 1. 


Ne . ; 3; 4658 | 5 
an ancient term among the Latins, uſed, in a ge-  _ condinghy,| in the corrupe Latin, he obſerves, "It was called 


tern ſenſe, to ſignify a verſe; but in a more pecyliarſenſe to 
nit 4 fel harm, form of expistion, | execration, Ee. 
| u in a few words, 

5 elcacy depended. See VERSE, CHarmt9c: - . 
von derives. Carmen, from. 


mie combat and joy: which 

Fonte er from the Celtic A ener 05 

: 2 fetch the origin ofthe pocticatcarmne, or yerſes, hence; 
nd Ny, they too 


teffintn De poetical verſes, andtook their name from their 
i ance thereto : it is at leaſt 

Bom. eben in diſtaſes were ſuppoſed to be cured, were 
e than to n thoſe Ses, greater efficacy was 
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on of Spain, divided into fix provinces; the 
congregation of Italy, comprebending all the 


. order of knights hoſ- 

pitallers, inſtituted in 1607, by Henry IV. of France; under 
| he title, habit, and rule of or Lady of mon? Carmel; and in 
Paul V. in 1608, united to the 
order of St. Lazarus of Jeruſalem, with all its commendaries, 


laced in à myſtic order on which 
Celtic carm, ſhout of 
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Were intended as his ſole 
places, 


* Bramids, continue the ſame to chiszday. 

mearmetta becapſe that pro- 
, th. 

not 


eln 


ſay, the propheteſs took the name Carmente; from car 
men — fans account. Sce CARMENTALIA, 1703 
a feaſt among the old Romans, cele- 
brated annually on the tith of January, in honour of Carmen- 
ta, or Carmentis, a propheteſs of Arcadia, mother of Eyan- 


b whom ſhe came into Italy ſixty years before the Tro- 


The ſolemnity was -alſo repeated on the 15th of January 


which is marked in the old calendar by Carmentalia Relata. 


his feaſt was eſtabliſhed on occaſion: of a S 
among the Roman dames, after a general reconciliation with. 
their husbands, with whom they had been at variance, in re- 

. the uſe of coaches being prohibited them by an edict of 
It was the women who celebrated this feaſt : he who offered 
the ſacrifices, was called Sacerdos carmentalis. - - 


Authors are divided about the origin of the word carmen! : 


Vigenere ſays, the propheteſs was fo called quaſi carens mente, 


out of her tenſes, or out of her ſelf; by reaſon. of the enthu- 
fiaſm ſhe frequently fell into. Others ſay, ſhe took het name 
from carmen, verſe; becauſe her prophefies were couched. in 


verſes : but Vigenere on th maintai be 
derived from E ; Ben Ca here, y N 


armenta. ; 
CARMINATIVES*, in medicine, are remedies, whether 


ſimple or compound, uſed in colics, and other flatulent diſtem- 


| pers, to diſpel the wind. See WD, FLATULENCE, COLiC, 


5K | | | > 
® The word. comes from the Latin carmintre, to card, to teazo 
Wool, and figuratively to te and diſcuſs, wind,'or vapours, 


winati peculiar applied to 
— relief in windy caſes, as if they cured by inchant - 
ment. But this derivation appears a little too much ſtrained. 
The four carminative flowers, are thoſe of camotnile; melilot, 
motherwort, and diiIl. | 
INE, a bright red or erimſon colbur, botdering ſome - 
hat on purple, uſed by painters in miniature; and 7 nf 
inters in rarely, byreaſon of its exceſſive price. 
Carmine is the moſt valuable product of the cochineel r* 
which is a fecula or ſediment, reſiding at the bottom of the 
water, wherein is ſteeped cochineel couan, and autour: ſome 


n — 80 Pen this givessche carmine too much of the orange 


See COCAtNEEL, RED, MixiaruRRx, e. 3 
me make carmine with Braſile wood, fernambuc, and gold 
leaf, beat in a mortar, and ſteeped in white wine vinegar; the 
ſcum ariſing from this mixture, upon boiling, when dried, 
makes carmine: but this kind is much inferior to the former. 


good, it muſt be almoſt in an impalpable powder . 


CARNATION, Heſh-coloxr, in painting, is underſtood of all 


the parts of a picture in general which tepreſent fleſh; or thoſe 
parts of human figures Thich are naked and without Pike 
yke 


Titian and Corregio, in Italy, and Rubens and Van D 


landers, excelled in carmations, See CoLouking. | 
It may be here obſerved, that the word carnation is not pro- 
ply uſed for any particular part of the perſon painted, but for 
e whole nudity of the piece. | x 


CARNEL.--- The building of gige firſt wich, their tlinber, god 
e 


beams, and after bringing on their planks, is called cary 

work, to diſtinguiſh it from clinch-wor n. 
eſſeis alſo which go with mizzen-ſails inſtead of main-ſails, 

are by ſome called carnelt. x. ip * 


CARNIVAL*, or Caxnavas.. aſcaſonof mirch and tejoicing, 


3 with great ſolemnity by the Italians, and particularly 
at Venice. ; | . he eos "nar « 
Ie word is fortned of the Italian cornowale ;_ which M, Du 
— from carm-arunl, by reaſon the fleſh then goes to 
pot, to make amends for the ſeaſon of abſtinence enſuing.” -Ac- 


carnelrvamen, carnifyrivium 3 as the" Spantarca da ftill Cefiorni i- 


mate it cartes tollendas, 


The corvival time commences from twelfth day, and holds till 
lznt,---Feaſts, balls, operas, concerts of muſic, intrigues, mar- 
riages, e. are chiefly held . ede w, ang 
ARNIVOROUS, CARNIVORVS, an epithet applied to thoſe 
yy which natutally ſeek, and feed on fleſh. See ANIMAL, 
aud Fer LRODany = B43. 5592918 aqed 
It is a diſpute among naturaliſts, whether or no man be natural- 
Rae fone contend that the fruits of the earth 
food, and that it was neceſſity in ſome 
d wrury in others, that firſt prompred them te feed 
upon their fellow animals, Pythagoras and hig follo wers took 
on it as a great impiety ; and ſtrictiy alſſained from all fleſh, 
fromthe on of a'tnetempſychoſis : and their ſueceſſors, the 
See PYTHAGOREANS, 
CHM 1 1 5 


' | ' AN, S. . ; , " #:; 1 
The gonſideration Gaſſendus chiefly infifts on, why min ſhould 
UG 2a 27000089, is the ſtruQure and conformation * = 
| 8958 in 
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CAR 


teeth; moſt of them being either inciſores or molitores; not 
ſuch as Carxivoreat animals are furniſhed withal, proper to tear 
fleſh; except the four canini : as if nature had rather prepared 
. for cutting herbs, roots, &c. than for tearing fleſh, See 
OOTH x ; 

To which may be added, that when we do feed on fleſh, it is 
not without a puny eg by boiling, roaſting, &c. 
And even then, as Dr. Drake obſerves, it is the hartleſt of 
digeſtion of all other foods, and is prohibited in fevers, and 
many other diſtempers : and laſtly, that children are rather 
averld to all animal foods, till their palates become vitiated 
„14 and the breeding of worms in them, is generally 
aſcribed to the too haſty eating of fleſh. | : 

To theſe arguments Dr, Wallis ſubjoins another; which is, 
that all quadtupeds which feed on hetbs or plants, have a long 
colon, with a ee>cum at the upper end of it, or ſomewhat equi- 
valent, which conveys the food, by a long and large progreſs 

from the ſtomach downwards, in order to a {lower paſſage and 


longer (tay in the inteſtines ; but that in darnivoreur animals] 


ſuch caecum is wanting, and inſtead thereof there is a more 
Hort and fletider gut, and a quicker paſſage through the in- 
teſtines. Now, in man, the eccum is very viſible : a ſtron 

reſumption that nature, who is {till conſiſtent with her ſelf, 
10 not intend him for a Carrivorozs animal..-[t is true, the 
tœcum is but ſmall in adults; and ſeems of little or no uſe; 
but in a foetus it is much larger in proportion : and it is probable, 
our cuſtomary change of diet, as we grow up, may oceafion 
this ſhrinking. See Cotcux, and CoLon. 


CARNOS 9 $ in addtofity ; fee PAnxicuLvs 


88885 hou MEMBRANE: | | 
CARNOSITY, s uſtd by ſome authors for a little fleſhy ex- 
creſcence, tuberels, or wen, formed i the urethra, heck of 
the bladder, or yard; Which ſtops the of the urine. | 
C arnofinier ave yery aimeult of eure : they are not eafily known, 
but by introducing a probe into the pa ae, which there meets 
| wich reſiſtance. They uſually ariſe froth tome venereal! malady 
ill N kh 7 
ARO, ih attatotiy, We. See the article Frevn. 
ARO Maſcnloſa quadrata, in anatomy, a muſcle ſo called by 
allopius and Spigelius, but more, popularly pahaaris drevic. 


ouſly. put together, that no body can 
| ouly. Þ , y can take 


CAR 


ized i the tobbet belegt h appears, and the labourtt 
bs plough, — — ms — is arms, wo ig in da 
of his oxen. whole perfor 
anc in cadence. | or ge ma 
ometimes the robbet was overcome: * 
| labourer; the victor's reward being the * _ Tmetine, the 
The deſign of the exerciſe, was to teach and 4 Plough, 
Peaſants, to defend themſelves againſt the attack <cuſtom the 
CARPENTERS-J/erb, in a building includes the "us, 
3 
& Nee e Wixpow, &c. * Fo 
CARPENTER'S Joint-Rule. the arti 
GARPENTRY,* the art of cuttin 5 3-48 
eren 
Curt. Latin Caryenten, a On, & 
| Carpentry is one of the arts ſubſervient i 
divided into two branches, Honſe Carpentry, and Mp 


: the firſt employed in raiſin 
fog 2 of houſes. 2 See Hovee. » TOGfing, floor 
The fecond in the conſtruction of veſſels for ſes. 43 fhi 
Tie dede re poor Fo 7 2 Snir. Boar, &:. n. 
| ices m d ue, as to plainin 
mortefling, tenan ung, 
much the fine 1 5 ſeriding, paring, an wn * 


thoſe in joinery: ſo likew 
or inſtruments, and the ſtuff, the fame in "ys M 2 


rence between the two arts confiſting in this. > Ule 
uſed in the ſmaller and more cations wenn Fu . 
ho. e . Peale Sek 
br, eee 
r. ures us, that the art of C i 
e ae in the Maldives iflands: their 8 3 
, are ſo artfully managed, that they will hold tipht wy 
tm without either nails or pins. He adds, they are bb car. 
them 


aſunder, but 

acquainted with the myſtery. 
CARPET a ſort of coverin . either with the needle, 
or on a loom; to be on a table, trunk, an eftrade, 0. 


C 01d. 2 epithet given to the four books co ſed 
„ | s compole 
| by order of Chartemaign, to refate the council of 
ice, with regard to the worſhip of images. See IMAGE. 
eee Books contain one hundred and twenty heads of 
accuſation againſt that countil, and are couched in very harſh 
reproachful terms. Some authors doubt of the antiquity and 
genuimenefs of * books : they are attt ibuted by ſome ro An- 
elran, biſhop of Metz; by others to Alcuin : but others, with 
Face reaſon, aſcribe them to the biſhops of France alledging, 
at pope Adrian having ſent Char] the acts of che coun- 
Til in 790, he We them to be examined by the French biſhops ; 
and that the Carobve books was the anſwer they returned. 
hey were ſent to the pope about the time of the conntil of 
kankfort; and were firft printed in 1 $49, by M. Du Tillet, 
imop of Meaut, under the name of Elia Phylita. BY 
CAROLUS, an vnctene Engliſh board plete of gold, frack 
under K. Chartes 1. whoſe image, zud name it bears. Its 
' value of late das been eſtimated attwerity-three ts ter- 
ling ; though = 9 - 4 was _ it 5 ſaid to have 
. en rated at twen gs. — Ser COIN. 
cpi N K APOTTABS, in anatomy, two arteries of we 
neck, one — wr fide, ving 3 the 14 from the 
gorta, to the brain. Sete Ae. A* 1. n. 5. 5. 
13. 13. (oſteol.) fig. y. 1. 1. 2. 3. 3. K. x. (blanc) g. 
2. lit. 5 See alſo ARTERY, BLOOD, and BRA. 
e right Carotid atiſes from the ſubetavian, juſt where that 
rings out of the porta; but the left Immediately out of the 


 aqrta» They both lie pretty deep, and being defended by the 
Aera arterta, pals free frojn Sake und without 


. 


ſending ob almoſt any branche Brasch tb the crandum. Juſt 
defore their arrival there, they fend forth che extethal Tarocid; 
and d 08 pettoſim, procted on with ſome tircumvo- 
utions ; till laying afide their mufeulat membratre, and giving 
branches to the dura mater, they paſs along the crantum, de- 
ded by the fides of the ella turcica, and dura mater: 12 
ending branches to the outer parts of the pia matet, and 
nerves, they at faſt reach the cexedrum; e, dividing iu 
infiaite ramifications, they are toll In the cortical part; or her- 
haps proceed even into the miedaHary part theteof. See 
| —.— MEDULLA, Ce. | 
| Hippocrates and ihe ancients placed the ſeat of drbuſtneſꝭ in 
theſe arteries, whence they had the nartie Carotidi, 9, d. Ne, 
rar ia, from ag, drouſinels: —fot the ſame 1000 vn they 
Lethargice and Ap let. 4 | 


d 
E 
ta 


were alſo called 


P-Fifſbing. See the article Czrp-FISAING. * 22 = 
ARPA@A/ "KAPILATA, a kind of dance, or milicty exxreſte, 
in uſe among the Athenians and Magheſſans, performed dy 


even a paſlage, or Lr 
Perfian un y Carpets are thoſe moſt prized: eſpecially 
former : Carpers that had ahdir or ſhag on one fide only, = 


called by the ancients Tapetes: ſuch 
Des, were called Amphirperts b 


Among jockeys, to bar the Carper, is to gallop v cloſe, 
or near the ground; a fault for 
or nour the ground; eigners charge dn alta 


iguratively, an affair, ptopoſal, We. are fuld to be brough 
an the Carpets Fen they are under conſideration, ts, 
CARPOBALSAM, or CAryoBALSAMUM,* the berry of fruit 
of the tree on_ ns Ar * balm, or balſom; 
of tatpentits. bes FREIE OR 


2 Are 


The Cpeluſſamam is an oblong berry with x fort fOotſtalk, 

a brown wrinkled rind, marked with four ribs ; of a grateful 

taſte and ſmell. | 

It is ſeldom found in the ſhops ; that commonly fold in is 
place ſag only Jamaica pepper. rs ſubſtitate cubeds ſot it 

CARP ATIANS, a branch of the ancient Gaoftic, ſo 

called from Carpocrater, who in the ſecond centaty revine, 

and improved upon the errors of Simon Magus, Metunder, 

Saturninus, and other Gnoftics. * 

He owned, with them, one fote principle and father of all 


things, whoſe name, as well as n was unknown. The 
world, he taught, was created by angels, vaſtly inferior to the 
firſtp He oppoſed the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt ; making 


him = mere man, begotten carnally on the body of Mary dy 
Joſeph, though vf uncommon gifts, which ſet bim 
above other creatures. He incatemed a community of women; 
and taught, that the ſdal could not be purified, till it had com- 
mitted all kinds of aborninations; making that a neceſſary con- 
dition of &ivn. See GROSTITS, and CERINTAIANS. 


CARPUS, KAPITOS, in anatomy, the wriſt; or that patt be 


twern the palm of the band, und the arm.--$ce Tab. Art. 
(often). )/ fig. h. 9. and J. b. 12. Bee alfo the article Nav. 
The Cupa, calted alſo Hruabralr, confifts, zccording to ſome, 
of Neven, erding to othets, of eight bohes of different figures 
and bulk$z placed in d tanks, Wut in each: the firſt tank is 
articulated with the two focils; the fecond with the dones of the 
metacurpus. They are ſtrongly tied together by the ligaments 
which come From the tadius, and dy the annular Hgament 
thr 18 4 — the 3 ” depth the fingers 7155 
thou! Iigament be though one, yet it gives 2 
Neuber cafe to every tendon which paſſes through it. 

The Arabiaus call it Rufrers; the Latins ſometimes Cap! 


two perſons; the ang? acting a labourer, he GUT NaH 
The labourer, laying by his arms, goes to 10WwIng - Toubh- 
ing ; (till looking War y about Un, as i ald b R. 


of being 


: 


NM. be 5s 
'ARRAT, CakAt, of Caract. See the article Ca- 


KACYT. © c ARR, 


CAR 


> 44: 2213, a kind of rolling throne, uſed in triumphs, 
Y Gans entries of — 2 see Cnanktor. 

* The word is from the ancient Guulith, ot Celtic, Car, men- 
tioned by 


omed them cy 1 carr , 
n medals, 
The carry ally ſigniti es, eithet a T'tiurhph, br an Apotheoſis : 
Pi ines a proce ion of 3, ara ſdlemn 
"cation ; and ſometimes of thoſe of ſome iltaſtrions fa- 
of xt a funeral. The rarr covered, and drawh by mules, 
uy ſigniſtes a conſecration, and the honour done any one 
having bis image carried at the games bf the Clreus. Seb! 
RATION, Se. | | | 
— uſed by the ladies, was called Pilenmm, Carpen- 
um. and Baſterna. See BASTERNA. | 
CARRIAGE, a vehicle forthe conveyance of perſbts, goods 
G. from place to place. See VIRierx. | 
(ArRtAGE of 4 cannon, is the frame, or timber-work wheteoh 
it 5 mounted; ſerving to point and direct it for ſhooting, 
id to convey it from place to place. 8ee CANNOY. | 
th CARRIAGE of A field-piecr, confilts of two wheels, which 
catry long and ſtrong wooden beams, ot cheeks, between 
which the cannon is as it were framed, moving on its trunn{- 
ons as on a centre: When it is required to move them, they, 
add a van-train, compoſed of two ſtnatler wheels. 
The ordinary roportion is for the rarriage tb have 14 of the 
of the gun; the wheels to be half the length ofthe piect 
i height: four tires the diameter, or calliber, gives the 
thof the planks at the fore end; in the middle 34. 
fe Crues of Sbiß zun, conſiſts of two wheels, without | 


des. . 
cini, in agriculeate, denotes u rt of furtow, ent ft the 
the gtoand. 


conveyance of water, to overflow, ot improve 


CARRIERE, fee the article CAantth. | 
CARROUSAL,* br CArRomyAL; a cburſe, ot totiteft 


Ghatiors and horſes ; ot men A entertainment, on 6tca+ 
don or forne public rejoycing : confiſting in a 'cavalcade of 
ſeveral perſons, richly dreſſed, and equipped after the manner 


Ay ancient TG, —— 7 . meeting 1 
ublic place, and practifing juſts, wourtmemtz, 
wer noble lerdi es. vet Tout, nad Tovkxaman't. 


: 


tara, chariot. Tertullian aſeri ut carrvu/als 
d tirce; and will have them inſtituted in honour of the ſun, 
OT OT n 


and other ornaments. 
e. their horſes. The 


. 


arts, ec. to trand} s furniture and age. 
CARTE BLANGHE, ns —— ſeldom 2 in this: 
give, or ſend any one the Carre e,; i. &. to 


. 
In a dank paper, ſigned, for him to fill K rn 


conditions he pleaſes. NE | 
ge 1 
iſed, tot the deci - 


CARTEL, a letter vf defiance, or a ehal len 
mach in uſe when thoſe combats were pra 
Wy of difficult, and not Derbe be determited, con- 
woverſies at lw. See ConMBaTr; DUELs CAN, Ofc. 
CARTESIAN: Philaſophy, or. GA&TESIANISM, the ſy tern o 
vanced by Des Gartes, and maintained by his fol- 
wiz the Carta. See PHILOSOPHY 5 fee, allo. Gar 


The Cartefiaw Ph! phy is Founded. on two Ker t principles, 
vip = —1 . Le 
ciple has 
| with a wotle of ſpicit, abd kworl 
— partiality on either fide e for, though it bt th 
— ſare by an in w ard perecption or conſciouſneſb that 


CILIA TIS LITE 


Caſar, in his commentaries, undet . the mante Car- 


when the court | np $4. charge to provide waggons, 


; hat Ericthonius was that barneſſed horſes, | 
5 or chariot. Jer Minor. 


| 


cum, therefore, is extend 


matter of an indefinite extenſion ; 


 tompoſed of ſpheres, makes the 


_ elyments, ſubtile mutter, hooked atoms, 


CAR 


thought ; nor can any thing be penencheg fte Abe exteiiton © 
athing, without takingaway fo much om wok 


its fabſtance.. .... - 
The firſt article of this is refuted by Mr. Locke ho ſhews, 
that thinking is not eſſentia CL, pol ery wy ae does 
not C in thought; but that chere are various occafions 


wherein it does not think dt ll. See IDEA. The latter is ſtiſly 
oppoſed by the jeſuits, c. as inconſiſtent with the e 
n 


tranſubſtantiation; butis muck better confu the m 
Writers, from the aw, Ws the Newtonian phi 7. 

ATTER, EXTENSION, .. „ 

he eſſence of matter thus fixed in extenſſou, Des Cartes natu- 
rally concludes chere is no vacuum, not © W thereof 
im nature; but that the world is naturally full: for mere ſpace 
18 precluded, by his principle: in 1 extenſion being im- 
pint Bs dea of ſpace, matter is,ſo,too. If there were any 

ch thing as a vacuum; ſays he, it might be meaſured i the va- 
| $ and of conſequence is matter; 
Nerven extended matter. See VACUUM, and 


heſe principles of mom once ſuppoſed, Des Cartes ex- 
r mechanically, and according to the laws of motion, 
w the world was formed; and whence the preſent appear- 
knees. of tititure, do ariſe. He ſuppoſes, that God created 
athe divided this matter 
into little ſquare portions, ot maſſes full of angles; that he 
impreſſed two motions on this matter; one, whereby each 
part revolved round its centre; another, whereby an aſſem- 
lage, or ſyſtem of them; turned round a common centre: 
whence aroſe as many different vortices, or eddies, as there 
were different maſſes of matter, thus moving round common 


0” op nay \ 4 4 F bw 
E thi us ſet a econſequences, according to 
Des Garten, 'ts each 3 will be as New: the parts of 


matter could not move and revolve among each othet, with- 
out ering their angles gradually broke ; and this continual 
ſtiction of parts angles, muſt produce three elements: 
the firſt, an infinitely. fine duſt, formed of the angles broke 
off z the ſecond, the ſpheres remaining, after all the angular 
irregularities are thus femoved : theſe two make the matter of 
biLftſt and ſecond element. And thoſe particles not yet 
rendered ſmooth and ſpherical, and which ſtill retain ſome 
their ang les and hamous parts, make the third element. See 
LEMENT; "t | 

Now the fitſt, or ſubtileſt element, according to the laws of 
motion, muſt take up the Centre of each ſyſtem, or vortex, 

teaſon of the ſmallneſꝭ of its parts: and this is the matter 
which conſtitutes the ſun, aud the _ above, and the 
fire below. See Sun; Fins Se. Fer, a element, 


A ere, and all the 
matter between the earth and the fixed ſturs; in ſuch man- 
ner, as that the largeſt ſpheres are always next the circumfe- 


rence of the vortex, and the ſmalleſt next its centre. See 


Air, and ETAEA. The third element, or the hooked pars 
ticles, is the matter that the earth, all rerreſtri- 
al body 2 ſpots in the ſuns k, Ste Eanra; Co- 
R r, POTS, « 1828 b 
This Syſtem, though very attfally conctriad, yet carries with 
it more of the alt of a romance, than of a juſt philoſophy. 
Accordingly both divines and philoſophers cry outon it: the 
1}, that it teads to atheiſm, by furniſhing the maintainers of 
ah matter, with means how, from the laws of mo- 
tion, to wtcount for the production of the world: gh, 
it is Des Cartes ſuppoſed a deity; ind ſo muſt all 
who admit his phil oſophy; elſe — will they derive 
that: motion uf matter, which of it 1cif is deſtitute of any 
ſuch — * SeeMarttx. FINER i 
But the phiſoſophers have much better pleas againſt it : and the 
vortices, and other 
machines, are now nearly on the ſame footing with the occult 
of the uncicat peri 


Indeed, 
and ac | 
chanics, did infinit 
both by hs. 
nerable tuſt, whic 
vated : 


Alt, u that we-think 5 yet it is cru dee, that the n- 
r= kn ee 
2 e to 1b. | * . | | * 
—— —-—⅜ | havnt of enen und ur. bo fo, ne btforaburketque 
. 5 Lach pins ; 90 | | eſs preſented to the reſident. res 
* I inciple Des Cartesſhouldnat have propoſed ab atew| CARTESLANS, « ſedt of philoſophers, who hold or aſſert 


bk, it is required <6 be; und id he who 4Rudlly thinks, 
See STARE and 1 | 
Phyſical principle o imm is this, 
Te — a dangerous yrineiple to the 
| contro 


2 & Yug2 


5 


= 
R 


Uſcovery : the world knew ere he taught it, chat in order to | 


wothing er- 


| 


> 


ore, — actual extenſion, are the eſſence of ſubſtance: wy | 


"66 


6 eſe might unlock the other. Quittin 
Nr he retired — le 


Cedar principles. SeeGARTESIAN Philoſophy. 
Rene Bert Cares, the noble founder of 11. was of Bre- 
born in the year 7 His monument informs us, 
That having maſtered dll the 1 of the ſeh which 
proved flott of bis expettation, he betook himſelf to the 
„ army, in Germany and Hungary; and there ſpent his va- 
* baut Vinter hours, in comparing e myteries and phæno- 
4 mens of aacure, wich the laws of mathematics; Gazing to 
e Village near 
ſpentling twenty-five years 


« fore, all other purſuits, 1 
oy Femond, in Holland; where 


in continual reading and meditation, he effeQed ent 


CAR 


He wes a perſon of great genius and penetration, both as to the 
invention, and orderly ranging and diſpoſing of things. He 
begun a new method of philoſophy, and finiſhed it, on his own 
foundation. His reputation in foreign nations, appears from his 
monument; which conſiſts of ſour faces, inſcribed with ſo 
many encomiums. It was ereCted at Stuckhclm,. where he 
died, in the year 1650, by Monſicur Chanut, the king of 
France's reſident in that court. But his bones were after- 
wards removed to Paris, at the charge of M. d' Alibret, who 
alſo erected a handſome monument over them, in the church 
of St. Genevieve. 2%, | 
CARTHUSIANS, an order of relig cus inſtituted by S. Bru- 
no, about the year 1086; remarkable for the auſterity of their 
rule, which obliges them to a pcrpetual Tohtude, a total 
abſtinence ſrom fleſh, even at the peril of their Hves; and 
abſolute ſilence, except at certain ſtated times. See ORDER, 
MoxasTic, Moxk, Ee. 5 
Their houſes were uſually built in deſarts, their fare coarſe, 
and their diſcipline ſevere. It is obſerved, that the monaſtical 
piety is (til! better preſerved in this, than in any of the other or- 
ders. M. ' Abbe de la Trappe, however endeavours to ſhew,that 
the Caribaſſans do not live up to the auſterity "x" by the 
ancient ſtatutes of Guigues their fifth general. M. Maſlon, 
at | reſent general of the order, anſwers the abbot ; and ſhews 
that what he call the ſtatutes, or conſtitutions of Guigues, 
are, in reality, only cuſtoms compiled by father Guigues ; 
and that they did not become laws till long, after. 
CARTILAGE, in anatomy, a ſmooth, ſolid, uniform, flex- 
ible; elaſtic part of an animal; ſofter than a bone, but harder | 
than any other part. 
Cartilages ſeem to be nearly of the ſame nature with bones, and 
only to differ as more or leſs hard, See Boxte. There are 
ſome very hard, and which even become bony with time; 
as thoſe, v. g. which form the ſternum; tee STERNUM. 
Others are ſofter, and ſerve to compoſe entire parts; as thoſe 
of the noſe, ears, c. where an eaſy gentle motion is re- 
quired; their natural elaſticity ſerving them tor antagoniſt 
muſcles. See NosF, c. | 
There are others ſofter ſtill, partaking of the nature of liga- 
ments, and thence called Ligamentous Cartilages. See Lie A- 
MENT. | 
There are Cartilages of various figures, acquiring various 
names, from the things they reſemble: one is called Aunula- 
ris, becauſe it reſembles a ring; another 7 from 
its reſembling the point of a dagger; a third Scatiformis, be- 
cauſe made like a buckler; and ſo of the reſt. See each under 
its proper head, ANNULAR, XYPHOIDES, SCUTIFORM, Ce. 
Cartilages have no cavities for marrow ; nor any membranes,or 
nerves, for ſenſation. Their uſes are to prevent the bones from 
being damaged or wounded by a continual friction; to join 
them together by a Synchondroſis; and to contribute, in great 
meaſure, to the well forming of ſeveral parts; as the noſe, ears, 
trachea, eyelids, c. 

CARTON *, or, as we pronounce it, CAR T Ox, in painting, 
a deſign, made on ſtrong paper, to be afterwards calqued 
through, and transferred on the freſh plaiſter of a wall, to be pain- 

ted in freſco. See DESIGN, CALQUING, and FRESco. 
P 0 word in the original French, ſignifies thict paper, or paſt- 
rd. h | 

CARTON is alſo uſed for a deſign coloured, for working in mo- 
ſaic, tapeſtry, &c. The cartoons preſerved at -Hampton- Court, 
are deſigns of Raphael Urbin ; intended for tapeſtry. 

 CARTOUCH?*, awooden caſe about three inches thick, girt 
round with marlin, and loaden with two, three, or four hun- 
dred musket balls, beſides fix or eight balls of iron of a pound 
weight; to be fired out ofa hobit, or ſmall ſort of mortar, chief 
ly for the defence of a pals, or the like. | 

The cartouch is alſo called by the French gargouge, gargouche, 
or gargouſſe. 

In cannon ot caſemates or other poſts, which defend the paſſage 

of the ditch, or the like, cartouches have a terrible effect: ſince 


burſting aſunder they ſpread the ſhot they are Joaden with fat 
and wide. There are divers other forms and compoſitions of 


cartouc hes, ſome made for guns, &&c. | 
CARTOUCH is alſo uſed for what is more frequently called a car- 
tridge. See the article CARTRIDGE. | 1411 
CaRToucn , alſo denotes an ornament in architecture, ſculpture, 
c. repreſenting a ſcroll of paper; being uſually in form of a 
table, or flat member, with wavings ; whereon is ſpme inſcrip- 
tion, or device, ornament of armory, cypher, or the like. 
The word is French, formed from the Italian cartoccio, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame. 


Cartouches are ſometimes drawn' on paper, as in the titles of 
maps, c. and ſometimes made of ſtone, brick, plaiſter, wood, 
c. for buildings. | | 
CARTRIDGE“, in the military art, the charge or load of 2 
fire-arm, wrappedupin a thick paper, paſt-board, or parch- 
ment; to be the more readily charged, or conveyed into the 
iece. 
F Cartridges are the ſame with what the French call cartouches j 
from which word Skinner ſcruples not to derive cartridge. 


Thoſe of cannon and mortars, are uſually in caſes of paſtboard, 


CAR 


of the bullet in the piece, to whoſe calliber the d ; 
proportioned. Thoſe of muskets, piſtols, tad he . 
only contain the charge of powder, with a ball Wra * 
in thick paper. | "ty 
CARVING. See the article ScuLpTURE. 
CARDNCULA, 1 om in anatomy, proper 
ignifying a little piece of fleſh; being a diminitiv 
tin Cares fleſh. See FLesn. | We RR hs 


The name Carancula, is applied to ſeveral parts of the body: 
as, ; 


CARUNCULA Cuticulares Ale, a name which ſome anatomiſ; 


give the nymphæ. See NymMPrE. 
CARUNCULAZ Lackrymales, are tw o little eminencies 
great canthus, or corner of the eye; leparating th 
ta lachrymalia. See Eye. 
Some reſtrain the appellation Lachrymalis to the Caruncl- 
the greater, or inner canthus ; calling that in the leſſer * 
thus [xnominata. ; 
Bartholin, or ſome other anatomiſts, miſtake the Carxycal, 
for apt bac. glands ; which they ſuppoſe placed on the Pun- 
um lachrymale, to prevent the eontinual ſheddiny of tear 
But Dionis ſhews the miſtake, and maintains them to be no 
glands, but only duplicatures of the inner membrane of the 
eyelids. Some anatomiſts ſay, they help to keep the tuo 
_ open, When the eyes are ſhut. See LAchRTMAI 
CARUNCULE Myrtiſormes, in anatomy, are four little Caraxcl: 
or fleſhy knobs, about the ſize of myrtle-berries, whence their 
name; found adjoining to, or rather in the place of the hy- 
men, in the parts of generation in women, | 
Some ſuppoſe them to be largeſt in maids, and grow leſs and 
leſs by the uſe of venery ; butothers, with more probability, 
make them the conſequences of venery in the firſt copulation; 
deriving them from the broken membrane of the hymen, whoſe 
fragments ſhrunk up they appear to be. See ENUM. 
CARUNCULEZ. Papillares, or Mamillares, are little protuberances 
on the inſide of the pelvis of the kidneys, made by the extre- 
mities of the tubes which bring the ſerum from the glands 
in the exterior parts, to the pelvis. 
They were firſt diſcovered by Carpus ; and thus called, from 
their reſembling a little teat, or pap. They ate in form of 4- 
corns heads, and leſs red than the fleſh, as well as harderthan 
the ſame. "They are about the bigneſs of a pea, but larger at 
= than at bottom; ending as it were in a point, in the place 
Where they are perforated to let the urine fall into the baſon. 
See KIDNEYS, PELVIS, c. | 
CARUS, KAPQE, in medicine a ſpecies of lethargic diſeaſe, 
conſiſting in a profound fleep, with a ſudden deprivation ot 
ſenſation, and motion, and an'accute fever. 2 
The Carus differs from a Coma in this, that the patient, in the 
latter, anſwers when interrogated ;” but not in the former; lee 
Coma : from a lethargy it is diſtinguiſhed by the fever which 
attends it, which the lethargy is free from; and by the rerurndt 
ſenſation, which the lethargic perſon finds when agitated or 
prone : ſee LETHARGY : from a proper apoplexy, by the 
reedom of reſpiration, which is always hurt in an apople?}; 
ſee APOPLEXY : from an epilepſy, in that there is no mou 
or froth at the mouth in the Caras: from a ſyncope, by tic 
pulſe, which is high, and the faceruddy ; whereas the pulſe i 
low, and the face cadaverous in the ſyncope : from an by- 
ſteric ſuffocation, in that the patient hears and remember 
things in the latter, 'not in the former. See SYNCOPE, Er. 
LE PSY, c. | 2 : 
CARYATIDES, or CAR1ATES, in architecture, a kind of of 
der of columns, or pilaſters, under the figure of Women. 
dreſſed in long robes, ſerving to ſupport entabl 
Tab. Architi fig. 38. ſee alſo ORDER of Columns. * 
The original of the Caryatidrs is related by Vitru ius: 
Geeeks, he obſerves, having taken the city Carys, led $9 
their women captives ; and to perpetuate their — 
preſented them in their buildings, as charged with ' 
fuch as thoſe ſupported by columns. 1. reſented 
The Caryatides, M. le Clerc obſerves, are not noWrepre hands 
as among the ancients, vi. us ſymbols of ſlavery, with or 
tied before and behind; thoſe characters being ſuppoſed in 
ous to the fair ſex' Among us they are repre ſented a5 — 
of juſtice, prudence, temperance, Ic. Their legs are waln 
to be cloſe to each other, and even acroſs ; their arms © 1, 
to the body, or to the head, or at leaſt as little ſpread yen * 
that as they do the office of columns, they may have, a>” of. 
poſſible, the figure thereof. Sometimes their arms are "din 
for the greater delicacy ; as in the hall of of the Swiſs gu — 
the Louvre: but M. le Clere does not approve of ſuc 


tions. 14-8 
When inſulated, they ſhould never have any great Af tobe 
ſupport; and their entablature and pedeſtal are ordinarily 


„one in each 
e twopunc⸗ 


Ionic. When they join to a wall, c. it is adviſeable te * 


conſole over them, which may appear to ſuitain the Weiß 
their entablature ; otherwiſe, they repreſent 2 
| do not ſeem ſo proper to ſuſtain great loads. V _ - 
made in form of angels, the ſame author would ha 


ſupport the entablature, which in that caſe is to be Corinthian, 


or tin, ſometimes of wood, half a foot long; tak ing up the place 


with their hands. 


* * —_— ww + 


e them 


The 


W 
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CAS 
ents made the Caryatides frequently to ſupport bas- 
The un ty of e and theſe they called Canefore, or 
dere, See CANEPHORE. RS 
ADE.“ a ſteep fall of water, from a higher into a lower 
5 lace. See CATARACT. f 
ee, The word is French, formed of the Italian Caſcata, which fig- 
_  nifies the fame ; of ca/care to fall 3 and that from the latin 
cadere. | 
either natural, as that of Tivoli ; or artificial, as 
iel Vertulles, c. and either falling with a gentle deſcent, 
8 tboſe of the Sceaux; inform of a buffet, as at Trianon; or 
down ſteps, in form of a perron, as at St. Clou ; or from ba- 
'baſon, c. 1 : 
NS, or CASCANES, in fortification, are holes and cavi- 
ties in form of mo | f 
from whence a gallery, dug in like m 
conveyed, to give ait to the enemies mine > 
CASE, ingrammar, is underſtood of the different inflexions, or 
terminations of nouns ; ſerving to expreſs the different ſtates, or 
relations they bear to each other, and to the things they repre- 
ſent. See Noux. | bales 
There is a great diverſity among grammarians, with regard 
o the nature and number of Caſes : they generally find ſix Ca- 
a evenin moſt of the modern languages, which they call the 
Naminative, Genitive, Dative, Accuſative, Vocative, and 4b/a- 
ute: But this ſeems only in compliance with their own ideas, 
whichare formed on the Greek or Latin, and which they trans- 
ſer to other languages. ; 
The truth is, if by Caſe be only meant an occaſional change in 
tze termination of a noun, or name, which ſeems tobe the juſt 
idea of Caſe, (regard 4 either to the reaſon of the thing, 
or the ſound of the word Caſus, from cadere; to fall ;) there will 
in this ſenſe be juſt as many caſes as there are different termina- 
tions of nouns in the ſame number, i. e. in ſome languages 
more, in others leſs, and in others none at all. el 
Iadeed, the generality of authors either have not any preciſe 
notion of Caſes at all,or they wander ſtrangely from that notion: 
for they always reckon five Caſes of nouns inthe Greek, and 
ftinthe Latin: Though ſeveral of theſe Caſes be frequently a- 
like, as the Genitive and Dative ſingular, of the firſt declenſſon 
ofthe Latin: the Dative and Ablative plural of the ſecond, r. 
the Genitive and Dative dual of the Greek, &c.-$0 that the 
termination-is not the ſole criterion of the Caſe., , © 
Itſeems, however, much more agreeable to the principles of 
which only conſiders words materially, t6 make as 


n-like manner under ground, is 


' ragnes, from the embaraſs of caſes ;, moſt of them expreſſing 
he rarious relations, not by changes in termination, as the an- 
cents, but by the appoſition of articles and propoſitions. On 
footing it is certainly wrong to ſay, v. g. that of afather, is 
the genitive cafe of father; and zo 4 Haber, the datiye ; for of. 
nd i are no part ofthe name father: they are no cloſes or ter- 
mnations, but articles, or modificatives, which ſhew the diffe- 
dent relation of the word father. And the ſame may be ſaid of 
* — . in the French, Italian, Spaniſh, Portugueſe, 
% MGG. | bz 30 A 


&7, Which are real caſe of the words Sr, and pater, and 
rent from them: and ſomewhat like this may be ſaktl of the 
Bedtew, Arabic, Armenian, Poliſh, and German languages ; 
Vhich inthe ſame number admit of changes in the terminations 


the caſeis otherwiſe in the Greek name Py or the latin | 


made in the Terreplein, neat a rampart; 


Frummar b ”W 3 
many different Caſes, as there are changes in the terniigations of | 
a name ; which would free the Engliſh, and other modern 


of | CASHIER; the Caſp-heeper 


words : and yet in theſe languages, caſes are pretty different 
dum wat they ate in the Greek and Latin: The Hebrew 
une, for inſſance, are not properly declined by caſes : the re- 
3 by the genitive caſe, it is true, occaſions an al- 


_ governed; as in the Latin, in the'Hebrew is in that which 
jorerns; as mw n verbum falſitatis ; where the change is 
5.00 falſuas, but in . for N verb. 

7. Galanus makes ten caſer in the Armenian; obſerving, that 


de inſtrument where with any thing is done; another for 
un aun to capreſs the ſubje d; a third to ſnewv that one thing 
thing and ; und a fourth to ſhew a relation between one 
be, and mother Authors make but three caſes in the Ara- 
aw 7, only three terminations, on, in, and . 
mult de obſerved, however, that though many of the lan 
— properly any caſes of nouns; yet moſt, if 
un of; dem, have a kind of caſes in their pronouns, with- 
| hich * would be hard 20 conceive the connexion, or 
at a diſeourſe; and which, therefore, make à neceſ- 
2 grammar. See the. relations expreſſed by each 
— —_ proper head, NOMINATIVE, GENITIVE, Da- 
PSs CHD ub 63. | * 47 01 v8 
4.3 a Printing, a large flat oblong frame, placed aſlope, di- 
42 mo ſeveral — . little — cells, in each 


ue lodged a number of types, or letters of the ſame 

t,t» compar; the compoſitox takes them out, each as he needs 

Litres 89 make a page, or form. See PRINTING, 
. , 


em; but then this alteration, inſtead of being in the 


= te fix ordinary cuſes; there is one which ſerves to er- 


9 


CAS 


They c, or rathEr pair of caſes, of Greek, of Hebrew, 


Ca 8. ' M | „ 
CASE-HARDENING, à method of preparing ion, ſo as't6 
render its outer ſurface hard, and capable of reſiſting the file, 

or any edged tool. It is uſed by file-cutters for coarſe files; 
by gunſmiths, to harden the barrels of guns; arid by others, 
on other occaſions. StelRon j; ſee 41 TILT; G. 
The proceſs of Caſe-hardening is thus: they take hoofs; ot 
horns of kine, dry them in an oven, arid powder them; then 
Put an equal quantity of bay ſalt to it, and mingle both together 
with tale urine, or white-wine vinegar: ſome of this mixture 
they lay upon loam, and wrap it about the iron, putting alſo 
more loamover all. Then they lay it on the hearth, of a forge 
to dry and harden ; and when it is dry and hard; they put 
it into the fire, and blow till they give the lamp a blood- ed 
heat, but no greater: then it is taken out and quenched, and 
the ——— iron is taken out of the eaſe. See STEEL, 
and HARDEXING, | | | 
CASEMATE, or CASEMENT, in architectute, denotes a hol- 
low moulding, which ſome architects make 3 of a circle, 
and others 3. See Movurpine. * it) 
CASEMATE, or CAZEMATE, in fortification. See the article 
CAZEU Arx. Leine 2 
CASERNS, or Cazrxns, in fortification, little rooms, or huts 
ereQted between the ramparts, and the houſes of fortified 
towns, or even on the ramparts themſelves”; to ſerve 28 
lodgings for the ſoldiers of the garriſon, to eaſe the gartifoti. 
ee GARRISON. bY”: . 
There are uſually two beds in each caſer#; for ſix ſoldiers to 
R * who _—_— the guard alternately; the third part being 
ways on duty. 3 An 
CASES Reſervea, in the Romiſh polity; are conſiderable ſins, 
the abſolution of which is reſerved by the ſuperiors to them- 
ſelves, or their vicars. - DE. FORD'S. LFIF ION 
There are ſome' caſes reſerved by the pope; and otfers by the / 
biſhops : in convents ſome are reſerved by the chapter, e. 
None but theſe, or their vicars, can abſolve in ſueh caſes 3" ex- 
cept'at the article of-death, when all reſerved" caſes are ab- 
ſolvable by the ordinary! See ABSOLUTION: un, 
CASE-SH T, are musket=bullets, ſtones, old pieces of iron, 
or the like, put up into cſes, and ſo ſhot out of great guns. 
See Snort. INDE I: (37: ie * 5415 
ets is chiefly 'ufed at ſea, to Clear the enemies decks 
when'they are full of men. N. 9508 2 | a 
CASH,-in commerce, the Robk of rept, motley, which 
merchant, or other perſon has in his prefei{t'di{pofal, to ne- 
gociate; ſo called from the French term Gait, i. e. cheſt, 
or coffer, for the keeping of money. oe 
M. Savary ſhews, that the management of the Caſb of a com- 
pany, is the moſt conſſderable article ; and that whereon its 
ood or ill ſacceſs chiefly 1 ol = COMPANY. | 
der; he who is 


— 


— 


* 


H charged with the re- 
gelying, and paying the. debts of a ſociety. : See Cas. 
In the generglity of foundations, the Caſbier is called Tr. 
ſurer ; ſee TREASURER, Rxczives, c. WT 
CASING of Timber-wotk, is the plaiſtering a houſe all over on 
the out- ſide with mortar ; and ſtriking it, yet wet, by a ru- 
ler, with the corner of à trowel, or the like inſtrument, to 
make it reſemble the joints of free-ſtoht4 by which meats,” 
the whole houſe appears as if built ther tft: 


CAS K, * a piece of defenſive armour, whetewſth'to cover the 
bead, and 'neck ;''otheryiſe called Helmet and: Heali-picte. 
8&e HriMet. Jo ONT 2 zi "21 716 93480 by onde | 


(\- 11, Mi The word is French, ce, formed caſtas Nee er ct, 
11 t ande of d Had 8 2 R197 9221 
Le Gendte obſet ves, that anciently, in France, the Gens d 
Armes all wore Carks. The king wore a Cant, gilt; the 
ſteel; and the reſt plain iron. {if 
The Cut is frequently ſeen on ancient medals; where we 
may obſerve great vatieties in the form and faſhion thereof; 
as the Greek faſhion, the Romiſn faſhion, c. F. Jout 
makes it the moſt ancient of all coverings of the head, 

well as the moſt univerſal. -- Kings, emiperars, and even gods 
themſelyes are ſeen therewith. That which covers the head 
of Rome, has uſually two wings, like” thoſe of metcury : 
und that of ſome kings, is furniſhed with horns, like thoſe 

of Jupiter Ammon; and ſometimes barely bulls, or rams 
horns, to expreſt uncommon fore. 

CASK, in heraldry,'the ſame with helmet: See Hxl uE r. 

CAsx; is alſo uſed as a common name for: veſſels of divers 

kinds; in contra diſtinction from the liquor, or other matter 


dukes and counts, filvered; gentlemen of extraction, poliſhed | 


contained therein. See Vert. © 47 4. oP, 
Thus 4 hogſhead of pirits, Ec. is ſaid to weigh/4 C. & und 
22 Z. Cart and liquor; a punchion, 6 C. and 1 L. Can and 
liquor. See Tun, Se. * * | 103 2401 un 
A Càsx ef Sugar, is a barrel of that commodity; containing from 
eight to eleven hundred weight. A Cult of almonds; is a- 
bout three Hundred weight/ t 
CASSATION, “ in the civil law, the act of abrogating / dr 
. Ave act or proceedure. See ANNULLING, c. 
1 word comes from the latin guaſſare, to quaſh, or ſhake 


4 The 


— 


— —— 


CAS 


ving an woody behind; whereasthe 22 Jer of einna- 
mon ſtill ſticks, t h ever ſo well chewed.— Some authors 


* 


CAS 


CASSOCK,* a kind of ſurtout, or long upper garment, wore 


The occaſions of Caſation are 1ſt, when a decree is direftly| Names and ſituations of ths Longitude  Latiade. 
contrary to another decree; and both againſt the ſame party. favs. © „ »\| North. 
2dly, When decrees are directly contrary to the exprels de- ® ' n 
eifion of ſtatutes, or cuſtoms. 3dly, When the formalities | V 21 6 36 46 o| 
_ preſcribed by the laws have not been obſerved. £128 46 5626 16 
CASSIA, ARES * page ap 1. 2 4 2 — 57 10 24 
fruit. brought from the eaſt; being the produce of a plant o | 54 34) 
the ſame ne; called in Engliſh the Pudding pipe — North, in the top of the chair-back a6 46 31) 524952 | 
This is — more anne 1 Caſſia fiſtula, | , v 1 945; 166 
nage, evpryts by way of diſtinction from another drug cal - 
Caſſia foie See CASS1A Lanes. a * wo er V 9 7 211 916 
There are four kinds of caſſia, alike in properties, and near! 3 I 2 28 5 49 23 5 
in figure; being all in long © lack pods : but very different, z 4 53 4 9 
eonſidered with regard to the trees that produce them. Theſe 10 In 
are, the Caſſia of the Levant, that of Egyp?, that of Brafil, and] in the middle of the chair-back,the 0 48 51 13 30 
that of the Antilles iſlands. | Lucida Cathedra) 5 592 TAL 
CAssiA of the Levant, is the fruit of a very high tree, whoſe bark 12 92 
is aſh«coloured, its wood very firm, and its grain cloſe; towards | A ſmall one againſt the hair o 22 24 
the centre, the wood is of an ebony black, towards the cireum-| In the bottom of the chair-back, $ 20 
ference yellowiſh : its flowers are yellowiſh, and produce a 15 over the ſeat) 
fruit in form of a long pod, round and maſſive; of a reddiſh 12 47 6 
colour, bordering on black. When ripe, it is full of ablack,|In the head 0 47 7 8 
ſweetiſh pulp, divided by little woody cells: in this pulp are In the breaſt, Schedir. | 3 30 21 11 
found little hard grains, in manner of ſtones, ſhaped like hearts, Preced. of the north. in the rod V 29 955 6 
which are the ſeed of the tree. This caſſia muſt be choſen South. in the rod 27 6 6 
ee e d e fe . , n =P 
when broke, fine and white withi a bl . 6 
oS a Cweeriſh taſte. 0 , * 5 [Middle in the rod 5 7 — o 6 
ASS1A of Egypt, is like that of the ant, except that the tree 6 
f 1. 15 In the gitdle 5 52 56 
— higher, ane the leaves narrower ; the Fair ſmaller, and the In the 84. Naa 44 
CAssIA of Brafil, is the largeſt of all: ſame of the pods are w 
found four or five inches in circumference. This Kind is — 7 2 L . — 6 1 
not very common in the ſhops. | Laſt of comio.enceagtinit the navel 4 19 23 3 bi 
cages 2 . 8 chiefly whoa; though my ns bh whe — — 6 36 34 hy 110 
the popular 4 was the Levantine. It is ſent from the An- preced 
tilles; where it is produced in ſuch abundance, that the veſſels, : 12 part of the frame 19313 $6 o 
in their home voyages, uſe it as ballaſt : whence it is, that we 14 57 40 p of 
find it ſo often foul and dirty: the tree that yields it reſembles 15 46 12 0 * 
a peach- tee. Its flowers, which are yellow, grow in cluſters; |'That under the hind arm y 28 30 , ot 
and, as they decay, leave behind them a fruit or pod an inch | That preced. the knee to the ſouth, 11 13 15 6 ot 
thick, and a foot (fometimes two) long. The fruit, while in] Prec. of the midd. in ſ. part of ſet 20 39 40 6 fa 
its growth, is green; when ripe, it becomes 2 dark violet. 35 Cas 
Tis choſen in the ſame manner as that of the Levant. ' That againſt the knee 13 37 15 1 
When the pod is entire, and the pulp not yet taken out, it is Preced, in north. part of the frame 23 28 45 n 
moſt properly called Cafpa fiſtula, or Caſſia in the Cane. For That following the knee 14 814 in 
ale, the pulp is taken gut, and driven througha hair five, The North. in the frame 27 23 40 CA 
apothecaries put off little of this better kind, but what is old, | Midd. in north, part of the frame 25 1p 29 0 
and boiled up with ſugar to make it keep. | of 0 
Caſa, when green, as alſo the flowers 5 the Caſpa tree, are |Laſt of the midd. inf. part of frame a2 34 58 A 
combing + t . and the . and have almoſt the Chet in the hg — * 5 Ca 
ſame effects wi ommon Caſa, =» | 202 a 
tive 2 I” . A Parſe Laſt of 4 in ſouth. part of the frame 24 51 16 f 
The ;ndure of CASSIA, is a light infuſion of the pulp with the a e 1 #4 he 
eed. = 2 
The Emtra& of CAs81A, is nothing but the pulp ſeparated from] 599th. ofthe following, in _ 2 3 d 
the ſhell and the ſeeds; with the addition of a certain quantity] North. of the ſa ns) 1 3 , 
of ſugar to preſerve it from turning ſour. _ 22 — — 1 
CassIA Lignea, or Xx49CASSIA, is the bark of a tres much like d 22 ( 
that which bears the cinnamon; growing promiſcuouſiy with | 
* the iſland of Ceylon. | "Tees, 22 36 18 | 
The two barks are gathered and dried in the ſame manner; | 29 045 (1 
their _—_— _ are port Kg : they arcoqually ſwert, | 25 21 29 g 
122 t and agr 3 and their colour, form, and thickneſs extremity o 27 53 33 
carce differ at all. A* 9.25 the fatter, and more mu- * on | * 3 4: 39 
. . da) 4 f D 
cilagmous and in chewing diſſolves in the mouth, without lea- 55 123 | 
4 4 { 
| 
| 


will have the tree which bears cinnamon bear the Caffia too ; 
and make the only difference between them. to conſi in this, 


[ 


. 


"that the firſt comes from Ceylon, and the latter from the coaſt 
of Corona ee CINNAMON. ' _ 
aſtronomy, one of the conſtelations of the | 


CASSIOPEIA, in 
| northern hemiſphere ſituate next to Gepheus. See 


CONSTEL- 
| LATION. | im 
In 1572, there appeared anew ſtar in this conſtellation, which 
at firſt furpaſſed in maguitude and 1 Jupiter himſelf ; 
but it diminiſhed by degrees, and at laſt diſappeared, at the end 
of eighteen months. It alarmed ali the aſtronomers of e 
many of whom wrote diſſertations on it; among the reſt, 2 
ecbo Brahe, Kepler, Maurolyens, Licetus, Gramineus, &. 
Berg, the tandgrave of Heſſe, Roſa, &c. wrote to prove it a 
Comet, and the ſame which appeared to the Magi at the birth 
- of Jeſus Chriſt, and that it caſe to deelare his ſecond. com- 
| ng: they were anſwered by Tyeho. See STAR« | 
The ſtars in the conſtellation Caſſopeia,in Protemy*s catalogue, 
are thirteen; in Tycho's twenty eight: in the Briran nic cata- 
logue, Mr. Flamſtead makes them fifty 6x. The order, 
names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes V. whereof are as 


over the reſt of the habit; particularly by the clergy, and an 
cietitly tikewiſe by the laity.. _. W 
* The word comes the French Ca/eyve, 
ſome derive that again, by corruption, from a i 
carte: Covarrayins, from the Hebrew cab, wane! 
whence-the Latin Ca, Cottage ; and Caf, 1 — 
can, another nate of the Caſoct. Lay, others derive 
ay cher as well as the thing, from the ancient Caracall, 
| a ſort of upper garinent which hung to the heels. 

CAS TALENTS: S See the article GAs TAL us. 
CASTANETS, CASTAGNETTES, or CASTANETTAS, 3 — 
of muſical instrument, where with the Moors Spaniards; 

Bohemians; accompany thew dances, ſarabands, and Falter. 
Itconſiſts of two little round pieces of wood dried, and _ 
ed in manner of a ſpoon, the concavities whereof are pla. 
on one another, faſtened to the thumb, and beat from an 
with the middle finger, to direct their motions and cadence? 
The Caf may de beat eight or nine times in the 


ce in Poland. Tbe 
m, but ſenators ofthe 107" 


follow: _. 


7 By 


| — and, in diets, ſit on low ſoats, behind the pelt 


ors. They are a kind of lieutenants of ptovinees . weight which is known by ſqueeting it; the ſophiſti | 
dug em manda docs a palatinate under the palatine. See Hed and yielding a li 11 ſtink ing — — 
tural, hard and heavy, of a risk ſmell, and Full of filaments. 


PALATINE: , | . d 1 zn. . * 8 ny ' $ 
n foundery, is the running of a melted metal in Caſtoream is uſed in the compoſition of Venice treacle and Mi- 
cw prepared for that purpole. See FOUNDERY, and thridate, beſides vatious other hyſteric and cephalic medicines. 


a draw an oil from it called Oi of Caſtor; and it is alſe 
na of Candler, is the filling the moulds with tallow; ſee] uſed; while in its liquid ſtate, to make ed kinds of he | 
: | uents. | 
CARED of Gold, Silver, or | pe in plates. See Corning. he Ruſſian way of curing Caforenm is deſcribed in the Phi- 
CASTING of Lead on cloth, is the u 


ling a frame or mould co-T l/oſophical Tranſations thus: To get the milk out of the 
ered with woollen- cloth and linen over it, to caſt the lead > Cover ſtones, (the bags it ould be put a proper quantity 
, ry fine ſheets. See PLUMBERY. of water, with Half a novel full of wood-aſhes, tie $ 
tals, of Letters, Bells, Figures, &c. See FouxDERY.| *© in couples, and put them in the boiling water for va A, 
#d or Earth, is the running of a metal between] * * 8 of an hour. Lay birch- bark on the fire, and ſmoke 
moulds filled with ſand or earth, wherein the] © the bags well over for an hour, till they be well dried; 
tal is to take, has been impreſſed, in erexx, by 8 hang them up for a week or more, till perfectly dry and 
means of the pattern. See FOUNDERY. hard, they may then de packed up for the uſe of exportation. 
Thegoldſmiths alſo uſe the bone of the cuttle-fiſhy to mould} Casrort Shy, the furr or skin of an amphibious animal called 
and caſt their leſſer works of gold and filver; that bone, when] Caftor or beaver, ſometimes found in France, Germany, and 
tried, being reducible to a ind of fine pumice, very ſuſ- Poland, but moſt abundantly in. the. province of Canada in 
ceptible of all impreſſions. See CUTTLE-Boxe. North-America: formerly it appears alſo to have been found 
CagrinG in Stur or Plaiſter, is the filling a mould with fine] in England. See Funk, SxIN, F. 5 | 
liquid plaiſter, that had been taken in pieces from off a Statue} Its chiet uſe is in the compoſition of hats, and furrs: See Har, 
ox other piece of ſeulpture, and run together again. There are] c. Beſide this, in 1669, an attempt was made to employ it 
nro things to be obſerved with regard to the mould: the firſt, in other merchandizes; accordingly a manufactory was ſett 
thatit be well ſoaked with oil before the plaiſter be run, tof in the Fauxbourg S. Antoine near Paris, where they made 
ent its ſticking : the ſecond, that each piece whereof it} cloths, flannels, ſtockings, e. of Caſtor, with a mixture of 
conſiſts, have a pack - thread to draw it off the more eaſily} wool. The manufacture flouriſhed for a while, but ſoon de- 


„ 


when the work is dry. See STATUE, and F OUNDERY. — ** it being found by experience that the ſtuffe loſt their dye 
Casr1NG, in falconry, is any thing given an hawk to purge and} when wet, and that when dry again they were harſh, and ſliff 
cleanſe his gorge. See Haw. as felts. 


Oftheſe there are two kinds, viz. phurnage, i. e. feathers ; and} The merchants diſtinguiſh three kinds of Cafor, though alt 
cotton: the latter whereof is generally in pellets about the equally the ſpoils of the ſame animal ; theſe are New wk 
bigneſs of hazel-nuts, made of ſoft fine cotton? and conveyed Caſtor, and Fu C Neu Caſtor, called alſo M inter 
into her gorge after ſupper. In the morning ſhe will have] Caſtor, and Maſcovite „ becauſe ordinarily reſerved to 
aſt them out; at which time they are to be obſerved, and} fend into Muſcovy, is that taken in the winter-huntings; This 
from the colour and condition they are found in, the ſtate} is the beſt, and moſt eſteemed for rich furrs, as having loſt none 
of its body is conjeRured. If they be cet out round, white, of its hair by moulting. Dry Caſtor, or lean Caſtor, is the re- 
not ſtinking, nor very moiſt, it is an indication all is well; if] ſult of the ſummer-huntings ; when the beaſt is moulted. and 
otherwiſe, particularly if black, green, flimy. or che like, it is| has loſt part of its hair; this being much inferior to the former, 
otherwiſe. The Cfing of plumage is obſerved after the is little uſed in furrs ; but moſtly in hats. Fat Caſtor, uſually 
fame manner as that of cotton. called called 0/4-coat, is that which has contracted a certain fat, 
Carine, in joinery, c. - Wood is ſaid to caft or warp,} unfQuous humour, by ſweat exhaled from the bodies of the 
when eſther by its drought or moiſture, or the drought or] ſavages, who have wore it for ſometime; this, though better 
moiſture of the air, or other accident, it ſhoots or ; thanthedry, is yet only uſed for hats. 
LJ ;ndice to its flatneſs or ſtraightneſs. ö After the hair is cut off the skin to be uſed in hats, the pelt or 
, in a modern ſenſe, is a place fortified by nature, skin it ſelf, is uſed in various works, viz; for the covering of 
or ut, either in city or country, to keep the people in their} mails and trunks, in flippers, c. See Company. of Canada. 
dutr,or reſiſt an enemy. SceForTRESS, and Fox rirnp Place. | CASTRAMETATIO the art, or ad of incamping, i. e. 
A cle is a little Citadel; ſee CITTADEL. : of placing and diſpoſing an army in camp. $eeCane. | 
Cart, in the ſea language, denotes an elevation on th bo word is more uſed in ſpeaking of the incampments of the 
deck of a veſſel; or a part of the deck, fore and aft, raifed ancients, than thoſe of the moderns. It comes from the Latin 


„ 


adove the reſt, See DECK. » | Cafirum, camp z and Metari, to meaſure, or lay out. | 

Tit, Caſtell di prore, & c. See Fokx-Caftir. CASTRATION, 2 chirurgery, the operation of gelding, 
thab-CasTLE, Coſtello di poppe. See Poor, and STERN. i. e. of N the teſticles, and putting a male animal aut 
Ui Warp, er CASTLE-GUARD, CASTLEGARDOM, or] of a capacity of generation. See TESTICLES. 


Wardzem Caſtri, an impoſition laid on ſuch as dwelt within 
1 certain compaſs about any Cæſtie, towards the maintenance 
of thoſe who watch and ward the Cle. 

The word is alſo ſometimes uſed for the circuit it ſelf, inha- 


Caſtration is much in uſe in Aſia, eſpecially among the Turks, 
who practiſe it on theit flayes, to prevent any commerce with 
their women. The Turks coftrate to the purp making 
4 2 ampuration both of teſticles and yard. Caſtration 
alſo obtains in Italy, where it ĩs uſed with a view to preſerve 
the voice for Singing. See EUnu en. 
Caſtratios is ſometimes found neceſſary on medicinal conſide- 
rok, and Pollux, in meteorology, a fiery meteor, weh] rations, as im mortifleations and ſome other diſeaſes of the teſti- 
at ſeaappears ſometimes ſticking to a part of the ſhip, in forti of cles, efpecially.the ſurcocele and varicocele. Some have alſo 
one, two, or even three or four fite- balls: when one is ſeen] ufed it maniac caſes.. See SARCOCELE, . Z 
alone, it is more properly called Helens; two aredenominated |CASTKATION, Is alſopraRtiſed on women: Atheneus menti 
and Pollux, and ſometimes 7 ies. SeeMEgTEOR.| ons, that king Andramy tes was the firſt who caſtrated women. 
Cafor and Polux, ate commonly judged to portend a ceffation Heſychtus and Snidas ſay, Gyges did the ſame thing. Galen 
af the ſtorm, and a future calm; being rarely ſeen ſl the tem- obſerves, that women cannot be caſtrated without danger of 
delt is nigh ſpent. Helena alone portends ill, and witneſfes| life. Dalechampius, on the forementioned ſage of Athene- 
the ſevere(t of the ſtorm — ä us, holds, that iris only to be underſtood of imple pad- locking, 
ASTOREUM, or Cas rok, in — a Hquid mat- 43 confiznili, a writ of entry, where a tenant by courteſy, 
r ncloſed in bags or purſes near the anus of the caſtor, or orforTife, allens in fee or in tail, or for another's life: it takes 
The fully taken forthe teſticles of that animal. MY irs name hence, that authority being given by ſtat. Weſt. 2. to 
de bagvin-which the Coſtorens is contained, are about the] the clerks in chancery, to make new forms, as often as any 
— of agooſe- egg, and found indifferentiy in mates and} new caſe ſhould ariſe, not under any of the old forms; e 
Males; the liquor ineloſed, ſerves to give the eaſtor an appe - framed this writ, to the likeneſs of the other called Caſs 
6 dring preſſed out of its receptacles, on occaſion, by the young. See CAasv Proviſo. 
ten taken off, the matter dries and condenges, fo at it CAsu 2 * a writ or entry, given by the ſtatute of Gloceſter, 
UW? de reduced to a powder ; by hanging in che chimney it be-] in caſt” where a tenant. in do wer aliens in fee, or for term of 
Annes of the eonſiſtence of wat.” It is oily, of a ſharp, bitter] life, or in tall: and lies for Him in reverſion againſt the alienee. 
— and a ſtrong diſagteeable ſmell. It is uſed to f the CATABAPTIST * a perſon averſe from baptiſm ; particu- 
larly from that of infants. See BAPT1SM. 


nervous -parts, i rallies the languiſhing ſpirits, refiſts n 
Tue word is compounded of the propoſition. zaTa, which, in 


f 
— er the menſes 4 = Fr 3 * | * ae rr Ag ped 
plexies, v tremblings, ſuffocations o-f © (IT | inſt, contrary : att @, | 

1 c f ” Mm CAT ABIBAZON, [proto cen] the moon's deſcending node ; 
called alfo Dragon's Tail. See DRAGON'S TA. 


— ocher occafions. — — and other 2 

be a wonderful property of precipitating things to the $4 ; 

— x tons: CATACAUSTIC Cxrve:, in the higher geametry, the ones 
of cauſtic curves formed by reflexion. Cabsric Carve. 


the water. | 
the choiſe of Caſtorexm, the beſtis that of Dantzic; that 
Canada a ATACHRESIS,* KATAXPHEIS, a igureIn rhetoric, where- 
by * word is uſed in K one. 


is much inferior; the largeſt lumps, amd thoſe 
ord is formed from the G xd]uxgaoudi, abuter, 
I abuſe ; 


dited dy ſuch as are fubje& to this ſervice. 
CAST OR, in — a moiety of the conſtellation Ge- 
mitt; called alſo Hall. See GEMINI. 


ſmell ſtrongeſt, ace the moſt eſtecmed, eſpecially when 
and well fleſhed: Care is to be taken that it have not 
adulterated with honey or other drugs, to increaſe its 


| 
[ 


— 


CAT 


I abuſe 3 of KG T, againſt , Or contrary to; and XH, 1 
uſe. 

The Catachreſis is, when for want of a word proper to expreſs 
a thought, we ule, . or rather abuſe a word that comes ſome- 
what near it: as When we call a perſon who has killed his mo- 
ther, maſter, or prince, Parricide ; which word, in propriety, 
is only applicable to him who has murthered his father. See 
PARRICIDE. 

Thus, Vir gregis ipſe caper; to build a horſe, or ride on a 
ſwitch, are Catachreſes. 


CATACLYSMUS, KATAKAYEMOE, a Greek name for al CATAC USTICS, called alfo CATAPRHOicS 


deluge, or inundation of waters. See DELUGE, and OvEer- 
FLOWING. 


CATATCOM BS“, vrCaracumns, CATAcUMBE, denote 


e FUNERAL, T oMB, c. 
Some derive the word catacomb from the places where ſhips are 


75 or ſubterraneous cavities, for the burial of the dead. CATAD UPA“, acataraQ, or water- fall. See CATARact 


laid up, which the modern Latins and Greeks call cunbæ. O- CAT ADU PI, kArAaunol, an appellation given b 


thers ſay, that rata was uſed for ad, and catacumbas for adtum- 
bas : Accordingly, Dadin fays, they anciently wrote catatumbas. 
Others fetch the word from the Greek x47a, and xvpS@-, a 
hollow, cavity, or the like. | 
Catacombs, are alſo denominated erypte, Or camereria. See 
CRYPTA, and COEMETERIUM: 
Anciently, the word catacomb was only underſtood of the 
tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul; and M. Chaſtelain obſerves, 
that among the more naming of the people of Rome, the 
word catacomb is never applied to the ſubterraneous buryitig- 
places hereafter mentioned, but only to a chapel in St.Sebaſtian, 
one of the ſeven ſtational churches z where the ancient Roman 
calendars _ the body of St. Peter was depoſited, under the 
conſulate o Tuſcus and Baſſus, in 258. | 
CATACOMBS, is more particularly uſed in Italy, for a vaſt aſſem- 
blage of ſubterraneous ſepulchres about Rome, chiefly at 
about three miles from that city in the Via Appia; ſuppoſed to 
be the ſepulchres of the martyrs; and which are viſited ac- 
cordingly, out of devotion ; and reliques thence taken, and diſ- 
perſed throughout the catholic countries; after having been 
firſt baptized by the pope, under the name of ſome ſaint. See 
SaixnT, MARTYR, and RELIcs. 
Theſe catacombs, are ſaid by many to be caves, or cells, wherein 
the primitive chriſtians hid, and 


ning in form of an alley, or gallery, and communicating with 
Others : in many places, they extend within a league of Rome. 
There is no maſonry or vaulting therein, but each ſupports 
it ſelf : the two ſides, which we may look on as the pa- 
rietes, or walls, were the places where the dead were depo- 
ſited; which were laid lengthwiſe, three or four rows over 
one another, in the ſame catacont, parallel to the alley. They 
were commonly cloſed with large thick tyles, and ſometimes 
pieces of marble, cemented in a manner inimitable by the mo- 
derns. Sometimes, though very rarely, the name of the de- 
ceaſed is found on thetyle: frequently a palm is ſeen, paint- 
ed, or engraven; or the cypher Xp, which is commonly read 
ro Chriſto. See SAINTS. | 
he opinion held by many proteſtant authors is, that the cata- 
combs, are heathen ſepulchres, and the ſame with the puticuli 
mentioned by Feſtus Pompeius; maintaining, that whereas it 
was the practice of the ancient Romans to burn their dead, the 
cuſtom was, to avoid expence, to throw the bodies of their 
ſlaves to rot in holes in the ground; and that the Roman Chri- 
ſtians, obſerving, at length, the great veneration paid to relics, 
reſolved to have a ſtock of their own: entering therefore, 
the catacombs, they added what cyphers and inſcriptions they 
pleaſed, and then ſhut them up again, to be opened on a 
favourable occaſion, Thoſe in the ſecret, add they, dying, or 
removing, the contrivance was forgot, till chance opened them 
= laſt. But this opinion has even leſs of probability than the 
ormer. 
Mr, Monro, in the Philoſophical Tranſactiont, takes a medium 
between the two extremes. He ſuppoſes the caraeombs to have 
been originally the common ſepulchres of the firſt Romans, 


and dug, in conſequence of theſe two opinions, that ſhades hate 


light; and that they love to hover about the places where the 
bodies are laid. | 1. 


Laying up the bodies in caves, is certainly the original way of 


diſpoſing of the dead; and appears to have been propagated by 
the Phœnicians, throughout the countries to Which ch 
colonies : the interring as we now do, inthe open air, or in tem- 
ples, was firſt introduced by the Chriſtians. When an ancient 


hero died, or was killed in a foreign expedition, as his body was 


liable to corruption, and for that reaſon unfit to be tranſported 
intire, they fell on the expedient of burning, in order to bring 
home the aſhes, to oblige the manes to follow; that ſo his 
country might not be deſtitute of the benefit of his tutelage. It 
was thus burning ſeems to have had its original; and by degrees 
it became common to all who could bear the expences of it, 
and took place of the ancient burying : thus cazacombs became 
diſuſed among the Romans, after they had borrowed the man- 


ner of burning from the Greeks ; and now, none but ſlaves | 


were laid in the ground. See INTERMENT. 


CATAF rae ty. an Italian ters ally ſignifying Scaffold, [; 


embled themſelves together ; CATALEPSIS, KATAAHYIE, or CATALEPSY, in medicine, 
and where they interred ſuch among them as were martyred. | 
Each catacomb is three foot broad, and eight or ten high; run- 


— —— 


* 


ey ſent] 


CATAGMATICS *, medicines proper to ſolder, and unite 


CATALECTIC*, a term in poetry. The ancients cilled 


CAT 


Places thus prepared, might aff ord convenie | 
the primitive chriſtians A bat could — bail ments 
Vhen tlie empire became chriſtian, they were again den: 
till the reading of I know not what author, who 0 uſed; 
them, occaſioned them to be again looked into. 28 
tamed cypher Xp, it is obſerved to have been in uſe nba 
the ancients, long before Chriſtianity aroſe. The abbor pb 
cini ſays, it was compoſed of the two Greek letters XP re 
which ſomething myſtical was comprehended; but no — 
Ves any account what that myſtery was. An 


of reflected ſounds; or that of acouſtics wich cn 


the properties of echoes. See AC . a 
Ba — 4 . See ACOUSTICS, ſee alſo Reno, wy 


f The word comes from the Greek x | 
Wards; and v0, a noiſe. 5 et 267%, tow. 


. a : . * a " 
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cients, to the inhabitants about the cataracts of the — 


See CATARACT. 
The Catadupi are repreſented as all deaf; made ſo by the con- 


tinual din of the falling waters. See CATA DVA. 
NESS, &c. q eee 


is chiefly — = a decorat: chitecture, ſculpture, and 
ting; raiſed ona timber ſo to ſhew a co 
* funeral ſolemnity. A r 
broken bones; by promoting the formation of a callus. ger 
CALLUS, FRACTURE, and BONE. 
The word comes from the Greek xaTaſja, fracture; formed of 
* againſt, and aye, or ay rpc, I . 
The principal Catagmatics, are the Armenian bole, gum trap 
canth, oſteocolla, Cyprus nuts, frankincenſe, aloes and ca 
cia. See CONSOLIDATION. 


Cataledic Verſes, thoſe which wanted either feet or ſyllables; 
in oppoſition to Acatalectis, which are compleat yerſes, wanting 


not ing. | 
he 2 word comes from the Greek xaT«, and Ae, Ain, 1 
a kind of apoplexy; or a drowſy diſeaſe, wherein the pati- 
ent is taken ſpeechleſs, ſenſeleſs, and fixed in the ſamepoiture 
wherein the diſeaſe firſt ſeized him; his eyes open, without 
ſeeing, or underſtanding. See APOPLEXY. 
This diſeaſe is very rare, nor is its cauſe eaſy to afſign, Boer- 
haave takes the immediate cauſe to be an immobility of the 
common ſenſory, in the ſituation of the firſt acceſs; whencean 
abſolute ſtagnation of the blood in the brain, and a ceſſationofall 
the functions of the brain, as well as thoſe depending thereon; 
the muſcles alone remaining in their firſt tenſion ; and reſpirs- 
tion, and the pulſe preſerved, though generally weak. 
It is uſually preceded by a long intermitting fever, a melancho- 
lic dry temperature, a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, or hemor- 
2 great frights, and intenſe, continued meditation on cue 
object. 
Upon diſſection, the arteries and veins of the cerebrum are found 
very turgid, and the blood cloſe rammed in them: it is ſome- 
times cured by copious hzmorrhages. of the noſe; fle. 
tatories, vomitives, and velicatories, are likewiſe applied to 
fooe purpofe. | © tl 
t ſeldom pou into any other diſeaſe ; ſometimes indeed into 
an epilepſy, convulſions, madneſs, or atrophy ; but it com- 
monly ends in death. See CARUS, LETHARGY, Cc. 
CATALOGUE, KATAAOTOE, a liſt, or enumeration of the 
names of ſeveral books, men, or other things; diſpoſed 2c. 
cording to a certain order. | - 
The , Jeſuits of Antwerp have given us a Catalagne of the 
opes; Which makes what they call their Prepylaum, &c, | bee 
ROPYLAUM, and BOLLANDIST. av . ; 
CATALOGUE of the Stars, is a liſt of the fixed ſtars, diſpoſed n 
their ſeveral conſtellations ; With the longitudes, latitudes, * 
of each, See S x. | | 
The firſt who undertook to reducethe fixedſtars into aal, 
was Hipparchus Rhodius, about one hundred and. rent) Hf. 
before Chriſt ; in which he made uſe of the obſervations :8 
mocharis and Ariſtillus, for about one hundred and eighty yea» 
before him. Ptolemy retained Hipparchus's C A1 
though he himſelf made abundance ot obſervatons, 5 
view io a new Catalagae, about the year of Chriit 880. A — 
ni, a Syrian, brought down the ſame to his time. np hr 
Ulugh Beigh, king of Parthiaand India, made a new C Low, 
of the fixed itars ; ſince tranflated out of Perſian _ his 
by: Dr. Hyde. The third who made a Cas it — 
own obſervations, was TychoBrahe,whodeterminedtheP | 
of ſeven hundred and ſeventy-ſeven ſtars, for the J car * ws 
which Kepler, from other obſervations ot Tycho, — dine 
increaſed to the number of one thouſand, in the Rudolf pe 
tables. At the ſame time, William, landgrave of Heſſe, Byr- 
his mathematicians, Chriſtopher Rothmannus, 
gius, determined the places of four hundred fixed r * 
own obſervations ; whichHevelius prefers to thoſe 1 
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| Ricciolus, in his Aſfrowomig what we call a c,, 

of one 

logue ; altering it where he thought fit... Anno 1677, Dr. Hal- 
in the 1 


Jef, 
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s diſſertation Ds r 2 ag 
5 rels diſſertation, De admirandis ee 


4 4 , fyi y CataraF?, any violent! 
ſouthern ſtars, not viſible in out horizon. The ſame la- elements. nitying, by Carared?, any violent motion 


as repeated by. E. Noeb in 1710, who publiſhed a new Caparact, in medicine, 4 ſuffuſion of Brkt arifne Hm 
a a e e e Inte e 
xt Was J. Heve one . ie mour e eye, and getting e the pupil, int ts. 
The 25 : Whereof gene dee fifty had likewiſe been rays of light. fs NN l eme 
erred by the ancients; three hun ed fifty-fiye by Dr. Hal- The Catars8. is ſuppoſed to be formed by a condenſation of 
"and only fix hundred and three by himſelf. the more viſcous parts of the aquedũs hamabr,. between the 
The laſt, and greateſt, is the Britannic ee uvea and the cryſtalline: 'thouk ſome take it to be@pelliclc, 
fom the obſer vations of the accurate, Mr. Flamſtead; who| detached from the cryſtalline it ſelf; which is oily. an afſen- . 
for a long ſeries of years devoted himſelf wholly thereto. As] blage of ſeveral little pellicles, laid over ane another... Sce 
| there was norkung wanting either. in the obſerver, or appara-| CRTSTAAIME. Win Manne 
us, we may | on this as à perfect work, (0 far as it goes. There are two kinds of Catara#ts, the Gennine and Surious; 
Itis pity the impreſſion had not es through his own hands :} the firſt owing to a humour amaſſed in the eye, coagulated and 
that now extant, Was publiſhe by 2 but without the | fixed therein, and deſtroying its uſe: the latter ariſes from 
thor's conſent :_ it contains two thouſand ſeven hundred] fumes or vapours, thrown upon the eye by ſome accident, as in 
add thirty-four ſtars, There was another publiſhed in 1735, a fever, Sc. — The genuine Caarad has ſeveral degrees, and 
ſuant to his teſtament : and Dr, Halley, his ſucceſſor in the] ſeyeral names: at firſt the patient ſees, as it were, clouds, 
obſervatory royal, is now engaged in ſupplying the omiſſions] moats, flies, Qc. diffuſed over the objects ju view: thus far 
of both, by bis Own obſervations, See OBSERVATORY, | | the Catora#is called Imaginary; there being nothin et ap- 
carne 8 a Ganymede, or boy kept for ſo- pearitg . the 5 0. another perſon. As the full on in- 
mr. See SODOMY. r. Nea | creales, the pupil begins to appear of a ſea - green colour; 
CATAPAN, or CATIPAN, a name the later Greeks, about ometimes lite dne air Tull of clbuds 4 An ttien ha Cataxad is 
the tyelfth century, gave the governor of their dominions in Dae of Fo keg When the.eyil js arrived at its 
Italy. , wn ben height, and the matter ſufficiently coagulated, the patient 
Uyhellus, and others, ſay, Catapan was the fame with Capi- 1015 all ſight; the — — r but 6 
tavexs ; formed therefrom by metatheſis, or tranſpoſition : o- white, or brown, ot ſome other co dur; Which laſt is what 
ders derive it from kara, furta, and way, on,; in Which} we properly denominate a Car,]. _ 
ſenſe, Catapan Was a governor general, or magiſtrate, who had} | Conching eee For the cure of a Cataras, recourſe 
the direction of all: others will have it derived from x«7e| is had to the operation of couching ; which is performed by 
| quyTogeTves,, that * next after the emperor. In Which ſenſe, running a ſteel needle into the eye, through the adnata, by the 
a» was aſecond maſter, Secundus Dominus. Du Cange] edge o the cornea, on the ſide of the little canthus, till itarrive 


derives it from xa7&wayw, captain; which the Greeks applied at che middle of the Catara#; then, turning the needle round 
to every governor, andeven every man of quality. * 


Ju | they twiſt the Gatarad about its point, till being thus reduce d 

CATAPA My" 1 ary 1 N l ot into 10 2 compals, it is N beneath the pupil, and 
ture of powders, ſprink body. | 

im * po | 94 dari, K Ee eee II <oxched, or lodged in the bottom of the eye, and there lf 


thus the impediment being removed, the light gets admiſſion. 
— To render the operation effectual, care mul be taken, that 
the pellicle or Catara# be ripe, or arrived at its 6onfiſtence, 
Jo as it may be eaſily rolled up ; that its parts be cruſhgd, or 
broke in rolling up, and lodged ſo ſecure, as not to riſe up 
again by its elaſticity ; and perhaps alſo, that it difſolye. and 
conſume at the bottom of the eye. Corbi 
This is the popular theory of Cataract, which Fotne mod 
phyſicians and ſurgeons, as Heiſter, Briſſeau, Maitre Jan, &.. 
e | oppoſe, 2 bs a REY One A eee is, 
GY Pacer: "2 1 at inſtead of couching, or lay ing a little membrane, or pel- 
S K downwards 3 and bete it is thec gelle taten thus gouched, and lodge. 
, : "th "Lt | in the bottom of the vitreous humour. This the ole to 
UTAPHRYGIAN 8. 8 1 ſo called, as being have been condenſed, and to have loſt its rrhnſparence 338 
They ens onodas 18 every thilig fening r itprones anobliecle to 
took Montanus for a prophet,” and Priſeilla and Maximilla it, by ſhutting out the. rays from the retina, This atcraugy pf 
for true prophetetles to be conſulted on every thing relating to 6 Yycnc yang wroaet oem drg pon» {op ep Ti 
religion; as ſuppoſing the holy ſpirit had thechurch. | becomes greeniſh ;,and on.this account is called by the Greeks 


MoNTANIST. 


| . Glancoms.— The 3 and Catarad. therefore, in their 
CATAPLASM.* KATATTAAEMA, popularly called Pes liice, “ OPM are the ſame thing: though, in the . 


n external medicine, in form of apalp; of a ſoft conſiſtence, 228 3 — Fa, n | ee 
ſed o he chief reaſon ur a in Debaif of this latier, hypotheſis, in 
the royal academy of ſciences, where it was propoſed, is, tha 


me m unguent, or cerat; compo f various liquors, parts 
after the N couching, the perſon, cannot ſee without 
CNS. 


| ſprinkle. | 
There are Catapaſms of divers kinds: ſome odoriferous, uſed 
in the way of perfume ; others fortifying, applied to the ſto- 
| heart or head; others eſcharotic, for eating of dead fleſh. 
CATAPELTA, an. inſtrument of puniſhment, in uſe among 
the ancients. It conſiſted in à kind of a preſs, compoſed of 
V between which the criminal was cruſhed to deatb. 
TAPHORA, * KATA®OPA, a kind of lethargic, or drow- 
if diſeaſe ; the ſame with what is other wiſe called Coma. See 
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al plants, gils, unguents, c. according to the variety of in- 
tentzons * \* % N , FIGS 19S + k | 
a Convex i 


0 w__ 4 ka To | — : ' : | 
pear mus» Greek zaT4wh270s, ils, I ſmear, 3. no — — done, than me taking 
or app OE os fe way a pellicle from before the cryſtalline, it would be in the 
ee uſes are, to aſſuage pain, ſoften, hoe eh — 5 — before, and would make the ſame retractions, 
Nane matter collected in the external ape * oy nor would any lens be neceſſary ; whereas, ſuppoſing the cy 

* common Caraplaſin for thefe 1 p | ſtal line . is evident the lens will be required to ſup- 
Ati rin of eggs, ſaffron and oil ieee pl its place.. Fo which it is anſwered, that there have been 
hee TA,“ a military machine, uſcd among * inſlances of petſons who have ſeen e e any 
a g buge ſtones and ſometimes large darts, Heuer lens et leaſt, it is granted. that immediately after the opera- 
Ws, e Ren footlongon te nem. dont ſevera perſons haue ſeen. very diſtin iy: and though 
maren Greek,” keT&wITHE, ' formed ue rue 's ſoon become neceſlary,yet the firſt moment wherein they 


mn. e Parra. h aun mou ſeems to be 3 proof that thejerytalline 'was not 


6 | #7915; .5"8 aind7i5 60 wo nene 36 a7 TETY b 
„M. dela Hire, in confirmation. of the ancient ſyſtem, aſſigus 


ec non of be Stine, Some 
wibors make it the fame With the Balliſta; others different. 
TOES x- || .;this xeaſon- for the necefity,of a lens, after the operation, ig. 
that the vice which, produced the Cataract is. (till ſuhſi ts in 


75 CS SOC 4 4 he os 
APUTHA, amedicios}/plant; commonly called toe Jeſer 
al humour; which being toq thick and muddy, 


- 1, purges wich ſuck-# vipJencs, bot upwards und} AN 
r | 1 | | | bs the a | 4 * hw = 1 

[ws eras few phyficians-venrure-10 prgſeribe tt. © || NESTED e F 

throus a greater quantitf 5 h 
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Wer, a fall, or preeipice; in he channel, or rays on the retina. e adds ſo 
experiment made on the eyes of oxen; te reſale of wie 
Was, that the cryſlalline could A de! 
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, determined the places e * . 
ed and one ſlars, f 3 e, See e ancients 'uſbally called a ccd. 
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land of St. Helena, obſerved. three hundred qa] vewſenſe. oh & ſubterraneis, where he uſes the Fords © 
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I abuſe of xf, againſt, or contrary to; and yeaouer, I 
uſe. 
The C atachreſis is, when for want of a word proper to expreſs 
a thought, we ule, or rather abuſe a word that comes ſome- 
what near it: as When we call a perſon who has killed his mo- 
ther, maſter, or prince, Parricide; which word, in propriety, 
is only applicable to him who has murthered his father. See 
PARRICIDE. 
Thus, Vir gregis ipſe caper; to build a horſe, or ride on a 
ſwitch, are Catachreſes. 

CATACLYSMUS, KATAKAYEMOE, a Greek name for a 
deluge, or inundation of waters. Sce DELUGE, and OveR- 
FLOWING. 

CATACTCOM BS“, vrCartacumss, CATAcuunæx, denote 
rottos, or ſubterraneous cavities, for the burial of the dead. 
e FUNERAL, I OMB, &. 
Some derive the word catacomb from the places where ſhips are 
laid up, Which the modern Latins and Greeks call cumbe. O- 
thers ſay, that cata was uſed for ad, and catacumbas for adtum- 
bas : Accordingly, Dadin ſays, they anciently wrote catatumbas. 
Others 'fetch the word from the Greek K474, and xv”, a 
hollow, cavity, or the like. 
Catacombs, are alſo denominated erypte, Or cœmeteria. See 
CRYPTA, and COEMETERIUM:. 
Anciently, the word catacomb was only underſtood of the 
tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul; and M. Chaſtelain obſerves, 
that among the more aged ny of the people of Rome, the 
word catacomb is never applied to the ſubterraneous burying- 
places hereafter mentioned, but only to a chapel in St. Sebaſtian, 
one of the ſeven ſtational churches z where the ancient Roman 
calendars ſay, the body of St. Peter was depoſited, under the 
conſulate of Tuſcus and Baſſus, in 258. 

CATACOMBs, is more particularly uſed in Italy, for a vaſt aſſem- 
blage of ſubterraneous ſepulchres about Rome, chiefly at 
about three miles from that city in the Via Appia; ſuppoſed to 
be the ſepulchres of the martyrs; and which are viſited ac- 
cordingly, out of devotion ; and reliques thence taken, and diſ- 
perſed throughout the catholic countries; after having been 
firſt baptized by the pope, under the name of ſome ſaint. See 
Saint, MARTYR, and RELICS. 

Theſe catacombs, are ſaid by many to be caves, or cells, wherein 
the primitive chriſtians hid, and aſſembled themſelves together; 


and where they interred ſuch among them as were martyred. | 
Each catacomb is three foot broad, and eight or ten high ; run- 


ning in form of an alley, orgallery, and communicating with 
others : in many places, they extend within a league of Rome. 
There is no maſonry or vaulting therein, but each ſupports 


it ſelf : the two ſides, which we may look on as the pa- 


rietes, or walls, were the places where the dead were depo- 
ſited; which were laid lengthwiſe, three or four rows over 
one another, in the ſame catacomů, parallel to the alley. They 
were commonly cloſed with large thick tyles, and ſometimes 
pieces of marble, cemented in a manner inimitable by the mo- 
derns. Sometimes, though very rarely, the name of the de- 
ceaſed is found on the tyle: frequently a palm is ſeen, paint- 
ed, or engraven; or the cypher Xp, which is commonly read 
17 Chriſto. See SAINTS. 
he opinion held by many proteſtant authors is, that the cata- 
combs, are heathen ſepulchres, and the ſame with the puticuli 
mentioned by Feſtus Pompeius ; maintaining, that whereas it 
was the practice of the ancient Romans to burn their dead, the 
cuſtom was, to avoid expence, to throw the bodies of their 
ſlaves to rot in holes in the ground: and that the Roman Chri- 
ſtians, obſerving, at length, the great veneration paid to relics, 
reſolved to have a ſtock of their own: entering therefore, 
the catacombs, they added what cyphers and inſcriptions they 
pleaſed, and then ſhut them up again, to be opened on a 
favourable occaſion, Thoſe in the ſecret, add they, dying, or 
removing, the contrivance was forgot, till chance opened them 
at laſt. But this opinion has even leſs of probability than the 
former. | 
Mr, Monro, in the Phileſophical Tranſactiont, takes a medium 
between the two extremes. He ſuppoſes the catacombs to have 
been originally the common ſepulchres of the firſt Romans, 
and dug, in conſequence of theſe two opinions, that ſhades hate 
light; and that they love to hover about the places where the 
bodies are laid. | 
| Laying up the bodies in caves, is certainly the original way of 
diſpoſing of the dead; and appears to have been propagated by 
the Phœnicians, throughout the countries to which 2 ſent 
colonies : the interring as we now do, in the open air, or in tem- 
pion, was firſt introduced by the Chriſtians. hen an ancient 
ero died, or was killed in a foreign expedition, as his body was 
liable to corruption, and for that reaſon unfit to be tranſported 
intire, they fell on the expedient of burning, in order to bring 
home the aſhes, to oblige the manes to follow; that ſo his 
country might not be deſtitute of the benefit of his tutelage. It 
was thus burning ſeems to have had its original ; and by degrees 
it became common to all who could bear the expences of it, 
and took place of the ancient burying : thus catacomùs became 
diſuſed among the Romans, after they had borrowed the man- 
ner of burning from the Greeks; and now, none but ſlaves 
were laid in the ground. See INTERMENT. | 


CAT 


Places thus prepared, might afford conven; 
the primitive chriſtians 5 dut could never be dull bent 
When the empite became chriſtian, they were again dem, 
till the reading of I know not what author, who ng uſed; 
them, occaſioned them to be again looked into. Nu 
famed cypher Xp, it is obſerved to have been in uſe. 0 Be 
the ancients, long before Chriſtianity aroſe. The abet po 
cini ſays, it was compoſed of the two Greek letters XP eker. 
which ſomething myſtical was comprehended; but no unde 
gon any account what that myſtery was. author 
CATACOUSTICS, called alſo CaTaryonics the ſe 
— reflected 2 : or — art of acouſtics which — 
the properties ot echoes. C . ; - 
FCC 
A *, a cataract, or water-fall. See Car 
* The word comes from the Greek xa7ad 8 
C ATAD ry 7705, a noiſe. e ot uara, dow. 
ö I, KArAaUnO! an appellation given 
cients, to the inhabitants about the cataracts & — —— 
* 2 
he Catadupi are repreſented as all deaf; made ſo byt 
tinual din of the falling waters. See Caranurn — 
NESS, Cc. : 


CATAFALCO, an Italian ter 
is chiefly uſed for a decorat: 
painting; raiſed on a timber ſc 
in a funeral ſolemnity. 
CATAGMAT ICS“, medicines proper to ſolder, and unite 

broken bones; by promoting the formation of a callus. Ste 
CALLUS, FRACTURE, and BoNE. 

The word comes from the Greek xaTaſpua, fracture; formed of 

*r againſt, and ayw, or ay rus, I break. 

The principal Catagmatics, are the Armenian bole, gum ag. 
canth, oſteocolla, Cyprus nuts, frankincenſe, aloes and cz: 
cia. See CONSOLIDATION. 
CATALECTIC“, a term in poetry. — The ancients cilled 
Catalectic Verſes, thoſe which wanted either feet or ſyllables: 
in oppoſition to Acatale#is, which are compleat verſes, wanting 


ile.— 


ally ſignifying Scaffold 
chitecture, — 4 
, toſhew a coffin, or tomb, 


not 11 
* 2 word comes from the Greek xaT«, and A , Af, | 
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CATALEPSIS, KATAAHYIE, or CATALEPSY, in medicine, 
a kind of apoplexy; or a drowſy diſeaſe, wherein the put. 
ent is taken ſpeechleſs, ſenſeleſs, and fixed in the ſame poitute 
wherein the diſeaſe firſt ſeized him; his eyes open, without 
ſeeing, or underſtanding. See APOPLEXY. 
This diſeaſe is very rare, nor is its cauſe eaſy to aſſign. Boer- 
haave takes the immediate cauſe to be an immobility of the 
common ſenſory, in the ſituation of the firſt acceſs ; whencean 
abſolute ſtagnation of the blood in the brain, and a ceſſation of il 
the functions of the brain, as well as thoſe depending thereon; 
the muſcles alone remaining in their firſt tenſion; and reſpirs- 
tion, and the pulſe preſerved, though generally weak. 
It is uſually preceded by along intermitting fever, a melancho- 
lic dry temperature, a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, or hemor- 
323 great frights, and intenſe, continued meditation on cue 
object. 
U pon diſſection, the arteries and veins of the cerebrum are found 
very turgid, and the blood cloſe rammed in them: it is ſome- 
times cured by copious hemorrhages of the noſe; ſternu- 
tatories, vomitives, and veſicatories, are likewiſe applied to 
ood purpofe. 
t ſeldom paſſes into any other diſeaſe ; ſometimes indeed into 
an epilepſy, convulſions, madneſs, or atrophy ; but it com- 
8 s in death. See CARUS, LETHARGY, &. 
CATALOGUE, KATAAOTOES, a liſt, or enumeration of the 
names of ſeveral books, men, or other things; diſpoſed ac 
cording to a certain order. | 
The Jeſuits of Antwerp have given us a Catalegne of the 
opes ; which makes what they call their Prepylæum, &c. bee 
ROPYLAUM, and BOLLANDIST. | . ; 
CATALOGUE of the Stars, is a lilt of the fixed ſtars, diſpoſed 
their ſeveral conſtellations ; with the longitudes, latitudes, &. 
of each. See Sr AR. | 
The firſt who undertook to reducethe fixed ſtars into acatalys!, 
was Hipparchus Rhodius, about one hundred and twenty Jet? 
before Chriſt ; in which he made ule of the obſervations ot 1. 
mocharis and Ariſtillus, for about one hundred and eighty cat 
before him. Ptolemy retained Hipparchus's gs 
though he himſelf made abundance ot obſervations, Wi" 
view to a new Catalogue, about the year of Chriſt 880. Ale 
ni, a Syrian, brought down the ſame to his time. _— 
Ulugh Beigh,king of Parthiaand India, made a new C 7 
of the fixed ſtars; ſince tranſlated out of Perſian into hi 
by Dr. Hyde. The third who made a Catalogue — - 
own obſervations, was Tycho Brahe, whodeterminedthep/ac”) 
of ſeven hundred and ſeventy-ſeven ſtars, for the year! we 
which Kepler, from other obſervations ot Tycho, — Une 
increaſed to the number of one thouſand, in the Rudo Fit 
tables. At the ſame time, William, landgrave of Heſſe, * 
his mathematicians, Chriſtopher Rothmannus, and Juſtus dis 
gius, determined the places of four hundred fixed ſtars, %, 
own obſervations ; whichHevelius prefers to thoſe of es 
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„ +-1ns. in his Aſtronomia reformata, determined the places 
Nenne andred and one ſtars, for the year 1700, from his 
a obſervations .;, for the reſt, he followed T'ycho's Cata- 

. altering it where he thought fit. Anno 1677, Dr. Hal- 

” the i of St. Helena, obſerved three hundred and 
ars, not viſible in our horizon. The ſame la- 

was repeated by F. Noel, in 1710, who publiſhed a new, 
Catalogue of the fame ſtars constructed for the year 1687. | 
The next was J. Hevelius, who made a Catglogne of 1888 
ea ſtars : whereof nine hundred and fifty had ikewiſe been 
ed by the ancients ; three hundred fifty- five by Dr. Hal- | 
ley; and only fir hundred and three by himſelf. . 
2h laſt, and greateſt, is the Britannic Catalogue, compiled 
from the obſervations of the accurate Mr. F lamſtead; Who 
far a long ſeries of years deyotedhimſelf wholly thereto. As 
there Was nothing wanting either in the obſerver, or appara- 
we may look on this as a perfect work, ſo far as it goes. 
It pity the impreſſion had not ples through his own hands : 
that now extant, Was publiſhed by authority, but without the 
author's conſent : it contains two thouſand ſeven hundred 
and thirty-four ſtars, There was another publiſhed in 1725, 
arſuant to his teſtament : and Dr. Halley, his ſucceſſor in the 
bölervatory royal, is now engaged in ſupplying the omiſſions 
of both, by bis own obſervations. See OBSERVATORY. 
CATAMITE, CATAMITVUS, a Gammede, or boy kept for ſo- 
domy. See SODOMY. 
CATAPAN, or CATIPAN, a name the later Greeks, about 
the twelfth century, gave the governor of their dominions in 


Videttus, and others, ſay, Catapan was the ſame with Cap:- 
nent; formed therefrom by metatheſis, or tranſpoſition : o- 
thers derive it from x<Te, juxta, and way, mne; in which 
ſenſe, Catapan was a governor general, or magiſtrate, who had 
the direction of all: others will have ic derived from ur 
quyTKegT0eR,, that is, next aſter the emperor. In which ſenſe, 


derives it from xaTswavw, captain; which the Greeks applied 
to every governor, and even every man of quality. 
CATAPASM, * KATAIIAEMA, a dry medicine, compoſed of 
1mixture of powders, to be ſprinkled on the body. 
* The word comes from the Greek aar, in, and aw40ow, I 


ſprinkle. 

There are Catapaſms of divers kinds: ſome odoriferous, uſed 
in the way of perfume * others fortifying, applied to the ſto- 
mach, heart or head; others eſcharotic, for eating of dead fleſh. 
CATAPELTA, an inſtrument of puniſhment, in uſe among 
the ancients. It conſiſted in a kind of a preſs, compoſed of 
lanks, between which the criminal was cruſhed to death. 
TAPHORA, * KATA®OPA, a kind of lethargic, or drow- 
ſy diſeaſe ; the ſame with what is otherwiſe called Coma. See 
the article CoA. | | 
*The word is compounded of xa ra, or xar, downwards; and 
©, to bear. | 
UTAPHRYGIAN S, ancient hereticks ; ſo called, as being 
of the country of Phrygia. See PHRYGIANS. 
They were orthodox in every thing. ſetting aſide this, that. they 
took Montanus for a prophet,” and Priſcilla and Maximilla 
for true propheteſles, to be conſulted on ever thing relating to 
religion ; as ſuppoſing the holy ſpirit had abandoned the church. 

MoNTANIST. | 


Catapan was aſecond maſter, Secundus Dominus, Du Cange| 
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What we call a Cataraò, the ancients uſually called a C- 
2 See CASCADE and CATADUPA, LIE . 
erminius has an expreſs diſſertation, De admirandis mund 
Cataradtis Jupra & ſubterraneis; where he uſes the word in a 
newſenſe; lignifying, by Cararact, any violent motion of the 
c elements. F + if ho | 
ATARACT, in medicine, a ſuffuſion of fight, ariſing from a 
little film, or pellicle, which ſwimming ke er. hu- 
mour of the eye, and getting before the pupil, intercepts. the 
rays of light. See Sidur. ings Þ 264 oo 
The Catars# is ſuppoſed to be formed by a condenſation of 
the more viſcous parts of the aqueous humour, between the 
uvea and the cryſtalline : though ſome take it to be spellicle, 
detached from the cryſtalline it ſelf; which is only an afſem- 
blage of ſeveral little pellicles, laid over one another. Sce 
CRYSTALLINE. Bag) | a, 
| There are two kinds of Catara#s, the Genine and Huriout; 
the firſt owing to a humour amaſſed in the eye, coagulated and 
fixed therein, and deſtroying its uſe : the latter ariſes from 
fumes or vapours, thrown upon the eye by ſome accident, as in 
a fever, c. — The enuine Catara# has ſeveral degrees, and 
ſeveral names: at firſt the patient ſces, as it were, clouds, 
moats, flies, &c. diffuſed over the objects in view: thus far 
the Catara# is called Imaginary; there being nothing yet ap- 
pearing to the eye of another perſon. As the ſuffation- in- 
creaſes, the pupil begins to appear of a ſea - green colour; 
ſometimes like the air full of clouds; and then the Cataxad is 
called Mater, or warer- fall. When the evil js arrived at its 
height, and the matter ſufficiently coagulated, the patient 
loſes all ſight; the pupil ceaſes to be tranſparent, but becomes 
white, or brown, ot ſome other colour; which laſt is what 
we properly denominate a Catara#. | 
Conching of CATARACTS. For the cure of a Cataras, recourſe 
is had to the operation of couching ; which is performed by 
running a ſteel needle into the eye, through the adnata, by the 
; edgeofthe cornea, on the ſide of the little canthus, till itarcive 
| at the middle of the Catara#; then, turning the needle round 
they twiſt the Cazarad about its point, till being thus reduce 
into a little compals, it is brought down beneath the pupil, and 
couched, or lodged in the bottom of the eye, and there left: 
thus the impediment being removed, the light gets admiſſion. 
—To render the operation effectual, care muſt be taken, that 
the pellicle or Catara# be ripe, or arrived at its conſiſtence, 
* ſo as it may be eaſily rolled up; that its parts be cruſhgd, or 
broke in rolling up, and lodged ſo ſecure, as not to riſe up 
again by its elaſticity; and perhaps alſo, that it diſſolve and 
conſume at the bottom of the eye. 2 
This is the popular theory of Cataract, which ſome modern 
phyſicians and ſurgeons, as Heiſter, Briſſeau, Maitre Jan, &.. 
oppoſe, and ſubſtitute a new one in its place: their opinion is, 
that inſtead of couching, orlaying a little membrane, or pel- 
licle, it is the cryſtalline it ſe}f that is thus couched, and lod; ed 
in the bottom of the vitreous humour. This they ſuppole to 
have been condenſed, and to have loſt its tranſparence ; whenee, 
inſtead gf being an inſtrument of viſion, it proves an obſtacle to 
it, by ſhutting out the rays from the retina, This alteration of 
its tranſparence, is accompanied with a change of colour; it 
becomes greeniſh ; and on this account is called by the Grecks 
Glancoma.— The Glaucoma and Catarad therefore, in their 


a external medicine, in form of a pulp; of a ſoft conſiſtence, 

like an unguent, or cerat; compoſed of various liquors, parts 

aj plants, oils, unguents, c. according to the variety of in- 
dons. N OY | . 


or apply outwardly, N 
Its ordinary uſes are, to aſſuage pain, ſoften, reſolve, diſcuſs, 
A ſuppurate matter collected in the external parts of the Body. 
ecommon Cataplaſm for thefe intentions, is compoſed o 
ooMte-bread milk, yolks of eggs, ſaffron and oil of roſes. 
ATAPU LTA, a military machine, uſed among the ancients 
ber tirowing huge ſtones, and ſometimes large darts, and jave- 
ins twelye or fifteen foot long on the enemy. | 
The word is originally Greek, xaT4&75>71s, formed amo vu 
The Darn. See PELTA. Md. a 
Catepulegis ſaid to be the invention of the Syrians. Some 
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CATAPLASM, * KATATIAAEMA, popularly called Poaltice,| 


Ag +, make it the fame with the Balliſta; others different. | 


opinion, are the ſame thing: though in the other hypotheſis 
they arg very different; the firſt being reputed incurable, but 
not the latter. See GLAUCOMA. _ /. | ., | 

| The chief reaſon urged jn behalf of this latter, hypotheſis, in 
the royal academy of ſciences, where it was propoſed, is, that 


* The word comes Bm the Greek laren, ihrs, ſmear, after the operation of couching, the perſon cannot ſee without 


a convex lens. Now, if no more were done, than the taking 
away a pellicle from before the cryſtalline, it would be in the 
ſame condition as before, and would make the ſame refractions, 
nor would any lens be neceſſary: whereas, ſuppoſing the cry- 
ſtalline couched, it is evident the lens will be required to ſup- 
ply its place. To which it is anſwered, that there have been 
inſlances of perſons who have ſeen, after couching, without any 
| lens; at leaſt, it is granted, that immediately after the opera- 
tion, ſeveral perſons have ſeen very diſtinly: and though 
lens s ſoon become neceſlary,yet the firſt moment wherein they 
ſaw — ſeems to be a proof that the /cryſtalline was not 
couch ea. 1 . 828 any 
de la Hire, in confirmation of the ancient ſyſtem, aſſigns 
M reaſon for the neceſſity of a lens, after the 0 nant. + A . 
that the vice which produced the Cataract is (till ſubſiſting in 


| 

| the aqueous humour; Which being too thick and muddy, lets 
too few rays paſs: a ing to be prepared by a lens, which 
throws a greater quantity of rays on theretina.---He adds ſome 
experiments made on 4 eyes of oxen; the reſult of which 
; Was,.that the cryſtalline could. never be laid perfectly in the 
bottom of the eye, but there {ti}! ſtuck up, 10asto ſtop up part 
; of the pallage of che rays ; partly on account of its bulk, and 
; partly. on that of its being ſuſtained by the aqueous and vitreous 
humour: he ae in the operation of couching, the needle 
is apt to ſcratch the anterior ſurface of the eryſtalline, and open 
' the membrane where with it is inveloped ; the conſequenc᷑ of 
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' which will be wrinkles, which will render the refractlons irre- 


gular, and change the direction of the rays Which ſhould all 
meet in the ſame point; ſo as to ſpoil the repreſentation of ob- 
jects. Laſtly, it is inſiſted, that if the cryſtalline be conched, 
the patient would not ſee at all, for want of the neceſſary te- 
fractions. See CRYSTALLINE, and VISIOX. 

M. Antoine, on the other hand, relates, that upon opening a 
perſon whom he had couched on both eyes, he found the two 
chryſtallines actually couched, and lodged at the bottom, be- 
tween the vitreous humour and the uvea, where they were left 
by the needle; and yet the perſon ſaw without either: which 


ſhews, both that the operation of couching the cryſtalline is | 


practicable, and that viſion may be performed without it. In 
effect, the vitreous and aqueous humour, upon removing the 
cryſtalline, may be ſappoſed to run into the cavity, to aſſume 
the figure of its mould, and perform the refractions and offices 
of the cryſtalline; it being found, by experiment, that the re- 
fraction is the ſame in both humours. See Exx. 

To ſhew, however, that there are Catarads diſtin from 
Glaucoma's, M. Littre produced before the ſociety an eye of 
a man blind twenty-two years; wherein was a diſtinct Catar- 
rad, or pellicle, which cloſed the aperture of the pupil. See 
Puri, V1$10N, Fc. 

CATARRH,* in medicine, a preternatural diſtillation, or de- 
fluxion of a ſharp, ſerous humour from the glands, eſpecially 
about the head and throat, upon the parts ſubjacent. See 
FLUX10N. 

* The word is Greek, x4Tagpos, formed from zaTagpew, defiuo 
I flow down. | 

Catarrhs are, generally, occaſioned by a diminution of infen- 
fible perſpiration on vp cold; the effect whereof is, that 
the lymph, that ſhould paſs by the skin, ouzes out upon thoſe 
lands; and being thus extravaſated, occafions irritatiohs, 
coughs, and all the uſual ſymptoms. See Coven. Degory 
deduces all diſeaſes from Catarrhs; which he looks upon as 

the ſeminary of molt diſorders of the body. | 

Etmuller diſtinguiſhes a hot and a cold Catarrh; the firſt at- 

tended with an unnatural heat and pain, and a phlogofis of the 

whole body; the excreted lymph being exceeding thin and 
ſharp : in the cold, all the ſymptoms are more remiſs. 


There is alſo a ſuſfocative Catarrh, ſeated in the larynx, and 


epiglottis, which it conſtringes; and thus, obſtructing re- 
piration, endangers ſtrangling. 

Catarrhs are cured by ſoftning the ferous humours, and aug- 
menting tranſpiration, by means of diaphoretics, narcotic me- 
dicines, and diuretics. -Smoaking of tobacco is recommend- 


ed as excellent in all catarrhal affections : in obſtinate Catarrhs,| 


recourſe is ſometimes had to iſſues and bliſters. 

Catarrhs do not ariſe from the head only, but ſomerimes alſo 
from other parts of the body; the lymphatic veſſels, wherein 
the ſeroſites are contained, as well as the glands that ſeparate 
them, being diſtributed all over the body. 

CATASTASIS,* in poetry, the third part of the ancient 
Drama; being that wherein the intrigue, or action ſet on foot 
intheepitaſfis, is ſupported, carried on, and heightned, till it be 
ripe for the unravelling in the cataſtrophe. See EIrAsis, and 

ATASTROPHE, 
The word comes from the Greek KeTa5aory conftitution, this 
being as it were, the mean, tenor, ſtate, or conttitution of the 
jece. Sce DRAMA, and Tracer. 

CATASTROPHE, in poetry, the change or revolution of a 
dramatic poem; or the turn which unravels the intrigue, and 
terminates the piece. See DRAMA, TRAGEDY, c. 

The Cataſtrophe made the fourth, and laſt part in the ancient 
drama; or that immediately ſucceeding the. cataſtaſis. See 
CATASTASIS. 


The Cataſtrophe is either ſimple or implex ; whenee alſo the 


fable and action are denominated. See FABLE. 

In the firſt there is no change in the ſtate of the principal per- 
ſons, nor any diſcovery or unravelling ; the plot being only 
a mere paſſage out of agitation, to quiet and repole. This Ca- 
zaſtrophe is rather accommodated to the nature of the epopea, 


than of tragedy. Indeed we meet with it in ſome of the an- 
cients, but it is out of doors among the moderns. — In the 


ſecond, the principal perſon undergoes a change of fortune ; 
ſometimęs by means of a diſcovery, and ſometimes without. 
The qualifications of this change or peripetia are, that it be pro- 


bable, and neceſſary: in order tobe probable, it is required it 


be the natural reſult or effect or the foregoing actions, i. e. it 
muſt ſpring from the ſubj ed it ſelf, or take its riſe from the 
incidents; and not be introduced merely to ſerve a turn. 
The diſcovery in the Cataſtrophe, muſt have the ſame quali- 
fications as the Cataſtrophe it ſelf, whereof it is a princi 
17 it muſt be both probable and neceſſary. To be proba- 
le, it muſt ſpring out of the ſubje& ; itſelf; not be effected 
by means of marks or tokens, rings, bracelets, or by a mere 
recolleQion, as is frequently done both by the ancients and 
moderns. T 
concerns in the ſame ſentiments they had before, but ſtill pro- 
duce either love or hatred, c. Sometimes the change con- 


ſitts in the diſcovery ; ſometimes it follows at a diſtance; and | 
ſometimes reſults immediately from it, which, ' is the] 


moſt beautiful kind: and thus it is in OEdipus. See PERI- 
PETIA and DISCOVERY. 


o be neceſſary, it muſt never leave the perſons it 
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Mr. Dryden thinks a Cata/tvophe teſulti 3 
in the ſentiments and — of a pe — . ebmg 
ther machinery, may be ſo managed as to become ecard : 
beautiful, nay preferable to any other. tt is 2 difput I 
the critics, whether the Caraftrophe ſhould always fall, ions 
pily, and favourably on the fide of virtue, or nor? F ont hay. 
ther virtue is always to be rewarded, and vice puniſhed. 
Cataſtrophe ? but the reafons on the negative fide fe * 
ſtrongeſt. Ariſtotle prefers a ſhocking Cataſtrophe Are the 
one, in regard, the moving of terror and pity Which 99) 
aim of tragedy, is betrer fete by the former than the 5 
ter. See PAssioxs, and TRAGEDY. in 
Boſſu divides the Caraſtrophe, at leaft, with regard © 
epopea, into the unravelling, of denouemeut, and the > ax 
men, Or finiſhing ; the laſt of which he makes the reſul 
the firſt, and to conſiſt in the hero's pailage ont of a fr. © 
trouble and agitation, to reſt and quiet. This period is bu 
point without extent, or duration ; in which it differs - 
the firſt, which comprehends every thing after the k 
plot laid. He adds, that there are ſeveral unravellines f 0 
piece; in regard there are ſeveral knots, which beget one = 
other : the finiſhing, is the end of the 1alt uravelling. z 
Kxor, INTREAGUE, Comepy, FABLE, e. | 
CATCH-LAND, ſuch land, particularly in Norfolk which ; 
not certainty known to what pariſh it belongs; ſo that the f 
ſon who firſt gets the tithes there, enjoys it for that "wh 
Ay of preoccupation. | * 
CA N _ GRIER 4 — 2 term no uſed, by 
way of reproach, for a bailiff's follow 
BALE. ; : n 
eiently, it was a term of credit, applied to thoſe we 
call Serjants of the Mace, Sele or any other that * 
arreſt men on any action. See SERGEANT, Se. 
CATECHU, a medicinal aromatic ſubſtance brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies ; called alſo Cachew, and Japan Earth; and ran. 
ed in the number of perfumes. See JArAN Earth. 
Notwithſtanding the great uſe of Catecha, before that of coffee 
and tea, and its being till frequently uſed by man people, 
eſpecially in France, its nature and origin is yet bur little 
known, even among the ableſt phyſicians : ſome, from its 
being called Japan Earth, rank it among the medicinal earths, 
and pretend it is found on the tops of mountains, covered 
with the roots of cedars, whoſe food it is: and that bei 
waſhed in the river, and dried in the ſun, it is formed into a 
kind of paſte; which brought into Europe, ſerves as the ba- 
ſis of ſeveral paſtels, or fucus's, called Cachew. Others, 
with more probability, range it among the gums ; and main- 
tain it to be formed of the inſpiſſated decoction of a tree in 
the Eaſt-Indies, called Cachoxs ; growing chiefly in the king - 
dom of Cochinchina. Laſtly, . to whoſe opinion we 
rather incline, take it to be a factitious compoſition of ſeve- 
ral other drugs; eſpecially the juice of areca, extraQof 
liquorice, and calumus aromaticus, the bark of a tree 
called by the Indians Catechx, which may probably be the 
ſame with that above-mentioned. 
Be it earth, gum, or compoſition, Cachew, or Catechs, is of 
much eſteem in medicine : among other effe&ts attributed to 
it, it is ſuppoſed to ſtop a congh, and fortify the ſtomach; 
beſides its ſweetening and perfuming the breath, when taken 
in an impalpable powder, mixed with gum tragacanth. 
CATECHU EN + KATHXOUMENOE, a candidate of bap- 
tiſm z or a perſon who prepares himſelf for the receiving 
thereof, See BAPTISM. | 
* The word comes from the Greek z«Tyx4w, I hear any thing 
ſpoken or delivered by word of mouth ; compounded of are, 
and nyo I ſound. | 
The Catechumens were diſtinguiſhed from the fideles, not ou 
by name, but alſo by their place in the church: they were dil- 
poſed, with the penitents, in the portico, or gallery, at the ex- 
tremity of the church, oppoſite to the choir, They werenot 
allowed to aſſiſt at the celebration of the euchariſt; but after 
ſermon, the deacon diſmiſſed them with this formula pro- 
claimed three times, Ite Catechumeni, mie eſt. See Mass. 
There were divers orders or degrees of Catechamenr, in thoſe 
churches and ages where the term of catechizing for two or 
three years was obſerved : but what the preciſe number and ap- 
pellations of theſe orders were, is not agreed on.TheGreek er- 
poſitors of the ancient canons uſually make buttwo ſorts, vir. 
the imperfect Catechumens, and the enfect, +. e. 1 
or thoſe juſt admitted into the claſs, and D y 
were prepared for baptiſin—Cave follows the ſame ; = 
with this difference, that he makes the imperfe to be thoſe 


ſorts of Catechnmens, though he denominates them different), 
vi. the IS or hearers, who only itn in the church to 


ſcri read ; | outer, Of 
hear the ſermon and —— bo ſtaid to receive the mini- 


ſter's prayer and benediction alſo.—Suicet, and Baſnage, mate 
— ſame diviſion of the Carechumews, Viz. into diente, 


didates. or petitioners for baptiſm.— Ma! 5 
theſe athird claſs, called Pezitentes - comprehending ſuch Ca 


chumens as were under the diſcipline and cenſures rene 
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vill be conſtant too; and may therefore be expreſſed by any 


CAT 


;, angments the number to four kinds, vie; the 


Cardinal — — Competentes, and Electi. 


W 
— Tt to be but one and the fame order : but ad- 


Peer other order antecedent to all theſe, and not men- 
— any of the former writers, v2. Catechument inſtruct- 


atel 
6d pr "he curch- 


t 
oATEGOREMA, KATHT 


tech v.. KATHIOPTA, in logic, a ſyſtem, or aſſem- 


dinge, of all the beings contained under any genus, or kind ; 
— in order. See GENUS. 
range The word Category, was borrowed the fohools from the' fo- 
rum, or courts of juſtice: for as, in a trial, the plaintiff, or 
— , in accufimg the criminal, or priſoner, muſt charge 
” expreſly, or affirm that he did this or that, in — 
as; whence the word Catgery, vis. from. r e, 
to aver, or declare a charge or accuſation : ſo in the doctrine of 


igher be expreſly, and abſol 1 
e of every lower 3 


or 

The — philoſophers diſtribute all beings. all the objects o 

our thoughts or ideas, into certain genera, or claſſes, in order 

to geta more diſtin and preciſe notion thereof; which claſles 
the Greeks call Categories, the Latins Predicaments, See Exs, 

ee 
jents tiſtotle, generally 0 es: 

m__ the firſt, all ſubſtances are compriſed; and all accidents 
under the nine laſt ; v2. quantity, quality, relation, action, 

on, time, place, ſituation, and habit; which are uſually ex- 
preſſed, or fi ified, by the following technical diſtich. 

Arbor, Fs, ſervos, ardore, refrigerat, nſtos 

Nuri, cras, „nec tunicatus ero: | 

Theſe ten Categories of Ariſtotle, which logicians make ſuch 

myſteries of, are now almoſt out of doors; and, in effect, are 

of little uſe: the leſs, as being things purely arbitrary, wirhout 
ary foundation, but in the imagination of a man, who had no 
uthority to preſcribe laws for ranging the oby ects of other 
les ideas. Accordingly, ſome philoſophers think all nature 
may be better conſidered under theſe ſeven things, ſpirit, mat- 
ter, quantity ſubſtance, figure, motion, and relt : and others 
make but two Categories, ſubſtance and accident. 

CATENA, in anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe called T:64al:s 
anticas, See T 1BIALIS. 

CATENARIA, in the + — geometry, a curve line, which a 
chain, or rope forms itſelt into, by its own weight, when hung 
freely, between two points of ſuſpenſion, whether thoſe points 
be horizontal or not. See CURVE. 

To conceive the general nature or character of this curve, ſup- 
poſe a line heavy and flexible, (ſee Tab. Geom fig. 25.) the 
two extremes of which, F and D, are firmly fixed in thoſe 
points; by its weight it is bent into a certain curve FAD, 
Which is called the Catenaria. 

LetBD and bd be parallel to the horizon, A B perpendicular to 

BD, and D & parallel to AB; and the points Bb infinitely 

near to each other. From the laws of mechanics, any three 

powers in Equilibrio, are to one another, as the lines parallel 
to the lines of their direction, (or inclined in any given angle) 
and terminated by their mutual concourſes: hence, if D d ex- 
prels the abſolute gravity of the particle D 4, (as it will, if we 


allow the chain to be every way uniform) then D will expreſs} 
thatpartof the gravity, that acts perpendicularly upon D 4; and 


by the means of which, this particle endeavours to reduce it- 
ſelf toa vertical poſition : ſo that if this lineola 4 I be conſtant, 
the perpendicular action of gravity upon the parts of the chain 


pa right line a. 
ther, the lineola D J, will expreſs the force which acts a- 
that conatus of the particle Dd (by which it endeavours 
oreſtore itſelf into a poſition perpendicular to the horizon) and 
| it from doing ſo. This force proceeds from the ponde- 
was line D A, drawing according to the direction Dd; and is, 
rg aribus, proportional to the line D A, which is the cauſe 
* 8 ng the curve F AD, therefore, as before, whoſe 
1 the loweſt point of the Catena) is A, axis AB, ordi- 
ws 3 fuxion of the axis D #=B5; fluxion of the ordi-| 
Da 4; the relation of theſe two fluxions is thus, viz. 4%, 
— DA curve ; which is the fundamental vn op ofthe 
e and may be thus expreſſed (putting AB, and BD 
=), and = 955 | 
1 TIT | 
RER. See the are; N | 
CA . the article PoURveroR. 8 
THERET! * or CatTuzrETic Medicines, are ſuch 


K n etoconſume, and eat off r or proud. fleſh grow- 


2 Neude ulcers, and the 1 | 


Aſo diſtinguiſhes four kinds of Cazechwmens, though 
t different from Bona; making the Com- 


and without doors, before they were allowed to 


, y denotes the name | 
whereby a Careg*ryy Or claſs of beings is repreſented. See 


| &;,—Catholiciſm, however, ſoon chang 


CAT 


CATHARINE. Knights of S. CATHARINE of M. Sinai, an 
ancient military order, erected for the aſſiſtance and ion 
of pilgrims going to pay their devotions to 5 St. Carha- 
a virgin of Alexandria, diſtinguiſned for ber learning, 
ſaid to have ſuffered martyrdom under Maximin. 
The body of the martyr having been diſeovered on mount ginai, 
cauſed a great concaurſe of N ims; and travelling being very 
dangerous by reaſon of the Arabs; an order of knighthood was 
erected in 1063, on the model of that of the holy ſepulchre, and 
under the patronage of St. Catharzve : the knights of which o- 
bliged themſelves by oath to guard the body of the ſaint, keep 
the roads ſec obſerve the rule of St, Baſil, and obey their 
— maſter. r habit was white, and on it were repre - 
ented the inſtruments of martyrdom whereby the ſaint had fuf- 
fered, v2. a half · wheel arme@&with-ſpikes, and traverſed with 
a ſword ſtained with blood. 2 

CATHARTICS, or CarnaR TIC Medicines, are remedies 
which promote evacuation by ſtool. See PURGATION. 
Cathartics are the ſame with what we otherwiſe denominate 
Purgatives, See the article PUxGATIVE. 

Carbartics are of ſeveral kinds, mild, moderate, and violent: the 
firſt purges gently, as Caſſia, Manna, Tamarinds, Rhubarb, 
Sena, r. the ſecond amy briskly, as Jallop, Scammony, 
Fc. the third ſeverely; as Colocynth, Hellebore, Laureola, 
Ce. See each under its proper article, Cass1a, Manxa, 
— — into. lagogues, Phlegra 
artics are likewiſe divi ho 8, Ph o- 
gues, Melanagogues, and Hydragogues ; the firſt oppoſes to 
rge bile, the ſecond pituita, the third melancholy, and the 
urth ſeroſities. See CHOLAGOGUES, PHLEGMAGOGUES, Ce. 
For the theory of Cathartics, and the manner wherein they 
erate, fee PURGATIVES. 

CATHEDRAL,* a church wherein is a biſhop's ſee, or ſeat; 

fee CHURCH, and Bisnor. 


„ The word comes from the Greek abe pa, chair, of xa8/oyey 


fedeo, I fit, 


The denomination Cathedral ſeems to have taken its rife from 
the manner of ſitting in the ancient churches, or aſſemblies of 
primitive chriſtians : in theſe, the council, ;. e. the elders and 
prieſts, was called Presbyterium ; at their head was the biſhop, 
who held the place of chairman, Cathedralis or cathedraticus; 
and the presbyters, who ſate on either fide, were alſo called 
by the ancient fathers, Aſeſſores Epiſcoporanm The epiſcopal 
authority did not refide in the biſhop alone, but in all the presby- 
ters, whereof the biſhop was preſident. See PRESBYTER. 
A Cathedral therefore, originally, was different from what it 
is now; the chriſtians, till the time of Conſtanrine, having no 
liberty to build any temple: by their churches they only meant 
their aſſemblies ; and by Cathedrals, nothing more than conſi- 
ſtories. .Whence appears the vanity of ſome authors, eſpecial- 
ly the Spaniards, who pretend their Cathedrals to have been 
built in the times of the apoltles. 

CATHERETIC. See the article CATHARETIC, 

CATHERINE. See the article CATHARINE. «172 

CATHETER,* KA®ET#P, among chirurgeons, a hollow 
probe, or inſtrument, uſually of filver, ſomewhat crooked ; 
to thruſt up the yard, into the bladder; in order to aſſiſt in 
making urine, when the paſſage is ſtopped by the ſtone, gravel, 
caruncles, c. | 


* The word is formed from x,y, immitto, in regard by this 
© Inflrument they wſe to impel things proper, in the blad 


CATHETUS, in geometry, a dicular ; or a line, or ra- 
dius, falling perpendicularly on another line, or ſurface: ſee 
PERPENDICULAR. | 
Thus, the Catheti of a rectangled triangle, are the two ſides 
that include the right angle. See RECTANGLE. 


a radiant point, perpendicular. ro the refleQing line, or the 
plane of the ſpeculum, or mirror. See INCIDENCE. | 
CATHETUS of Keflexion, or of the Eye, a right line drawn from 

the eye, or from any point of a reflected ray, perpendicular to 
the plane of reflexion, or of the ſpeculum. See REFLECTION. 
CarnErus, in architecture, is a perpendicular line, ſuppoſed to 
fs through the middle of a cylindrical body, as a column.— 
ce Tab. Archit. fig. 41. lit. a. | | 
CATHOLIC, KASOAIKOE, denotes a thing univerſal, or 
eneral ; ſee GENERAL, UNIVERSAL, Ec. 
eodoſius the great, firſt introduced the term Catholic into 
the church; appointing by an edi&, that the title ſhould be ap- 
lied, by way of pre-eminence, to thoſe churches who ad- 
ered to the council of Nice, in exclufion of the Arians, 
ed hands; for under 
the emperor Conſtantius, Arianiſm became ſo predominant, 
that the Arians were called the Catholics, See Arian, Ce. 


Carnotic' King, is a title which has been hereditary to the 


word is Greek, xaleepsT1xe;, formed from xabalge, ſome- 
mas uſed for depaſcor, or conſume, ab/umo, I eat, 1 chi Se 
cer and 4p, I take away. 


d. d 


dhe 


2 &, are otherwiſe denominated * 2 Medi- 
9 


reap. drcaters, See SARCOPHAGUS, 
reeipitate, burntAllum, Es uſtum, blue Viwiol, Ec. 


King of Spain, ever fince the time of Ferdinand and Iſabella. 
Colomdbiere ſays, it was given them on occaſionof the expulſion 
ofthe Moors. The Bollandiſts pretend, it had been bore by their 
predeceſſors, the Viſigoth kings of Spain; and that Alexan- 
der VI. only renewed it to Fredinand and Ifabella. Others 


ſay, that Philip de Valois firſt bore the title; which was y-__ 


Cnrnrus of Incidence, in catoptrics, is a right line drawn from 
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CAT 


him after his death by the eccleſiaſtics, on account of his fa- 
vouring their intereſts. ; | | 
In ſome epiſtles of the ancient Popes, the title Catholic is given 
to the kings of France, and of Jeruſalem, as well as to ſeveral 
patriarchs and- primates. 
Caruorlic Furnace, is a little furnace, ſo contrived, as to be fit for 
all kinds of operations, which do not require an intenſe fire. Sce 
FURNACE.' 63 
CATHOLICON, in pharmacy, a kind of ſoft purgative elec- 


tuary ; ſo called; as being ſuppoſed univerſal ; or a purger of 


all humours. See ELECTUARY: 
Different authors give different recipes for it: that called Ca- 

| tholicon Nicolai is moſt in uſe; it conſiſts of ſixteen ingredi- 
ents, the chief whereof are tamarinds, caſſia, ſena, and rhubarb. 
It is ſaid to be double, whenghere is a double portion of ſena 
and rhubarb. | | 
The CxTnoL1CoN for Clyſters, only differs from this, in that it 
has no rhubarb, and that honey is uſed inſtead of ſugar. See 
CLYSTER. 


CATKINS, or CATLinGs, in phytology, an aſſemblage of 


ſummets, hanging down from certain trees in manner of a 


rope, or cat's-tail ; ſerving as the male-bloſſoms or flowers of CAVA, in anatomy, the name of a vein, the largeſt in the body 


the trees by which they are produced. See FLOWER, JULUS, 
PLANT, c. 

CATLIN ,among ſurgeons, is adiſmembring knife, for cutting 
off any corrupted part of a body. 

CATOPSIS, in medicine, a diſorder of the ſight ; more uſually 
called Myopia. See MropIA. 

CATOPTRICS * the ſcience of reflex viſion; or that branch 
of optics, which delivers the laws of light, reflected from mir- 
rours, or ſpecula. See MIiRRoR, and REFLECTION. Sce alſo 
VISION, LicaT, and OpTics. Under which heads, the doc- 
trine and laws of Catoptrics are laid down. 

* The word comes from the Greek xa7o@Tgor, Speculum ; of xa72, 
and o roπ,], video, I ſee. 

CATOPTRICAL Dal, a dial which exhibits objects by reflected 
rays. See REFLECTING Dial. | 

CATOPTRIC Te{leſcope, a teleſcope that exhibits objects by re- 
flexion. Sce REFLECTING Teleſcope. 

CaToPTRIC Ciſtala, a machine, or apparatus, whereby little bo- 
dies are repreſented extremely large; and near ones extremely 
wide, and diffuſed through a vaſt ſpace; with other agreeable 
phænomena: by means of mirrours, diſpoſed by the laws of 
Catoptrics, in the concavity of a kind of cheſt. 

Of theſe there are various kinds, accommodated to the various 
intentions of the artificer: ſome multiply the objects; ſome 


deformthem ; ſome magnify, e. The ſtructure of one or two 


of them, will ſuffice to thew how infinite more may be made. 


To make a CATOPTRIC Ciſtula to repreſent ſeveral 74 rent ſcenes| 


[4 

of objects, when looked in at different foramina, or holes, 

Provide a polygonous ciſtula, or cheſt, of the figure of the 
multilateral priſm ABC DEF, (Plate Oprics, Fig. 19.) and 
divide its cavity by diagonal planes EB, FC, DA interſecting 
each other in the centre, into as many triangular locules, or 
cells, as the cheſt has fides. Line the diagonal planes with plane 
mirrours : in the lateral planes make round holes, through 
which the eye may peep within the locules of the cheſt, The 
holes are to be covered with plain glaſſes, ground within-ſide, 
but not poliſhed, to prevent the objects in the locules from ap- 


pearing too diſtinctly. In each locule are placed the different ob- 


jects, whoſe images are to be exhibited ; then covering up the 
top of the cheſt with a thin tranſparent membrane, or parch- 
ment, to admit the light; the machine is compleat. 

For, from the laws of reflexion, it follows, that the images of 


objects, placed within the angles of mirrours, are multiplied, 
and appear ſome more remote than others ; whence the objects] 
| corrupt Latin Caba/lus, a horſe ; whence Caballarius, and Cavs, 


in one locule, will appear to take up more room than is con- 
tained in the whole cheft. By looking, therefore, through one 


hole only, the objects in one locule will be ſeen, but thoſe mul- 


tiplied, and diffuſed through a ſpace much larger than the whole 
cheſt : thus every new hole will afford anew ſcene :. according 
to the different angles the mirrours make with eachother, the 
repreſentations will be different; if they be at an angle greater 
than a right oue, the images will be monſtrous, Sc. Sec ANA- 
MORPHOSIS. 

The parchment that covers the machine, may be made petlucid, 


by waſhing it ſeveral times in a very clear lye, then in fair| 
water, and bracing it tight, and expoſing it to the air to dry.| 


If it be deſired to throw any colour on the objects, it may 
be done by colouring the parchment. Zahnius recommends 
verdigreaſe ground in vinegar, for green; decoction of Braſil 
22 for red, &c. He adds, it ought to be varniſhed, to make 
it ſhine. 


To male « CATOPTRIC Ciſtula to repreſent the objects within it pro- | 


digionſly multiplied, and diffuſed through a vaſt ſpace. 
ake a polygonous ciſtula, or cheſt, as betore, but without 


CAV 


Here, the eye loking through the aperture 3; «<.: 
| object placed at bottom, valtly multiplied. = — ſer eic 
moved at equal diſtances from one another. — ” 
large multangular room, in a prince's palace — Were 4 
mirrours, over which were plain pellucid glailes — 
light; it is evident the effects would be very tur riſins 
nificent. See MiRROUR, KEFLECTION, 6&5 Priling and 
CATOPTROMANCY *, KATONTPOMA: | 
divination, among the ancients ; ſo called, becauſe a Kind of 
in _ we org _—_ — See MRROUx. conüiling 
ine Word 18 m xa rot 
P Divinatis. lere, Speculam, and ParTus, 
auſanias ſays, it was in uſe among the Achai 
who were lick, and in danger of — as ns p Facrethoſ 
looking-glaſs, faſtened by a thread, into a fountain def or 
temple of Ceres; then, looking in the Blaſs, if they ſay Neth 
ly disfigured face, they took it as a ſuxe lign of death 'aghalt 
contrary, it the face appeared freſh and healthy, it w ute 
ken ot 1 Sometimes glaſſes were uſed —— 
water, and the images ot things futur ' 
See GASTROMANCY. | , © repreſented inthen 


ze 
the 


= 


terminating in the right ventricle of the heart; where 

with a large mouth, to convey to it the blood — 

all the parts of the body, by the branches of the other y is 
which all terminate in the Gava.--- See Tab. Anat. (Gian) 
Fig. 1. lit: o. 12. lit. ee (Angeiol) Fig. 6. lit. b. and c: by 

_ the articles VEM, and HEART. a 

t its entrance into the right ventricle, it has t 

nous valves, called 3 Triglichines, — — 
— figure; ſo accommodated, as to allow the blood's pathye 
rom the Cava to the heart, and to prevent its return. He 
ps and 3 OY 
Cava is divided into the aſcending and deſcend; . 
the aſcending Cava, is that which wiſhes rom — ow! — 
ſo called, becauſe the blood hereby conveyed to the hear, 
mounts, or al; cends.--- The deſcending Cava comes trom the up- 
per parts; and is ſo called, becauſe the blood hereby brought 
trom the head, and other parts, deſcends, See BLOOD. ani 

CIRCULATION. | ; 
CAVALCADE, a formal, pompous march, or proceſſion of 
horſemen, equipages, e. by way of parade, or ceremony, 33 
to grace a triumph, public entry, or the like. See CARRovsa, 

T oURNAMENT, QUADRIL, Cc. 

CAVALIER, or CavALE ER, ahorfeman, or perſon mounted on 

horſe-back : eſpecially if he be armed withal, and haveamilitary 

appearance. 

Anciently the word was reſtrained to a knight, or miles. Sce 

Kxichr, and MiLEs. The French till ute Chevalier in the 

ſame tenſe. See CHEVALIER. 

CAVALIER, in fortification, a mount, or elevation of earth, e- 
ther round, or oblong ; having a platform on the top, border- 
ed with a parapet, to cover the cannon placed on it, and cut 
with embraſures to fire through; ferving to overlook and 
command all around the place. 

Cavaliers are raiſed in ſieges on the baſtions and curtins of 

- ramparts, in order to fire on the eminences around, and oblige 
the enemy to get farther off, as well as to ſcour the trenches 
But the gorge of the baltion is the place where Cavaliers ar: 
molt propetly erected ; thoſe raiſed on the curtin being ri 
ther called Platforms. See PLATFORM. 

* nas or CAVALEERS, conlidered as a faction. Sce 

ORY. | 

CAVALRY *, a body of ſoldiers, who fight, or march on 

torſe-back. See SOLDIERS ; ſee alſo GUARDS. 

„The word comes from the French cavalerie, and that from the 


larias, in the later Latin, and xc , in the Greek. 
The Cavalry is uſually divided into horſe anddragoons. The 
horſe are either regimental, or independent troops; to Which 
latter ſort belong the horſe guards, and in France, the gel- 
darmes and — who ſerve on horſeback.— The dis- 
goons and regimental horſe form what they call the Light C- 
valry: the troopers the Heavy Cavalry. See Hokax, and Da 


GOON. : 
When an army is ranged in order of battel, the Cavalry ispolted 
on the wings. See WING, ARMY, Ge. 

Bodies of Cavalry, ranged in form of battel, are called Sue 
Songs. See SQUADRON. | ; 2 
The Romans, in their firſt wars, were unacquainted with th! 
uſe of Cavalry, and made their whole force conſiſt in in fantt): 
inſomuch, that even in the engagement, they made ther _ 
diſmount, and fight on foot ; never reſuming their horſes, bu 
to purſue the enemy the better When routed. It was the © 
raby of Pyrrhus, that firſt occaſfoned them to alter their ſent 
ments ; but eſpecially that of Hannibal, which ſtruck 
with fuck. a terror, that the invincible Roman legions durſt u 


dividing the inner cavity into any apartments or locules ; (Plate 
Optics, Fig. 29) line the lateral planes, CBHI, BHLA, 
ALMF, Sc. with plane mirrours, and at the foramina, 
or apertures, pare off the tin and quickſilver, that the eye.may 
ſee through: place any objects in the bottom M I, v. g. a bird 
in a cage, c. 


attaek them on even ground. 
CAU DA Draconis, e tail, in aſtronomy, the nam: 

of the moon's ſouthern, or deſcending node. See NoDE- Y 
CAVEAR, Cavi1a,: KAvIA, a kind of food, or pickle, 
mighty uſe and repute throughout Muſcoyy ; and lately in 


troduced upon the Engliſh table. The 


CAU CAU 


. 1 
Cavia, or Cavear, is the roc, or ſpawn of : 3 
. eon, taken out, ſalted and dried in = wh pkg» 6 nr CAUL, in anatomy, a membrane x 
if Fe Italian merchants ſettled at Maſc doin ire. ing the greateſt - e in the abdomen, cover- 
4 a . ; aw, drive an incredible Keri part of the guts; cal ar 
ade with Gavear 5 the fiſh being caught in prodigi eticulum, hut guts; called, from its ſtruct 
ze 5 ught in prodigious quan- „ but moſh frequently, 0 ure, 
« ries at the mouth of the Volga, and other rivers which e Li iy, H | See Gun 
ay hemſelves into the Galpiap Sea. They cure, or pre — GAUL js likewiſe a little membrane, fou | f 
roes on the ſpot, and thenee ſend it up the Vaigata of encompaſſing the head, when ane, found an fome children 
of be there di ributed throughout that vaſt empire ; wh cows] Drelincourt takes the * born. z 
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* lents 2 — ſeverity. See Sturgeon Fl oof OT; Fu 25 305 SECUNIUNE — pour at the birth of the 
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4, wu A — h ang 4 though 1 — ties do COTE the midwives ſold this Caz/at a good 
le as to ſupply the French and Italians. To be —1* umption, ] opinion, that while th , and pleaders af his time; it being an 
d of a reddiſh brown colour, and very dry od, it ſhould be] with them a — eo had this about them, they ſhould or 
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em. c NNO SA Carpora, in anatomy, called alſo C or ſtalks.—See Tab rl Fig greater, or principal caules 
roſa, and ſpongieſe, are Wo cavernous bodies. of 1 ver- rintbian CAPITAL, , it. Fig. 26. lit. FF. See alſo Cie 
« ot nicely whereof ive b f. . . 2 com: * The word comes ben the Latin 
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, — 8 _ gary they are calle ow darn Hy we ge _ ſecond, or natural Caxſes to have any 
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0 Cr 15 hollow. is I and no more than a diminutive of Cawus, Ad ue bieden C auſes. ereof: others, laſtly, that 
RA” Felibi | N hiloſophers are divided ; 
with 1 rr the workmen confound the Cavętto Second Canſes produce their effects Ips to the a2 2 
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Material Cavsrs, the ſubjects wheredn the agent works, or | 
whereof the thing is formed : thus, marble is the matter or 
Material Canſe of the ſtatue, See MATERIAL. 

Final Cavsts, the motives which induce a man to act; or the end 
for which the thing is done : thus, victory and peace are the 
Final Cauſes of war. See FINAL. ; 

Some add the Exemplary Causk, which is the model the agent 
forms, or propoſes, and by which he conduQs himſelf in the 
action: but this is not properly any Cauſe at all. See Ex- 
EMPLAR, 

Formal C avs, the change reſulting from the action; or that 
which determines a thing to be this, and diſtinguiſhes it from e- 
very thing elſe : thus, the ſoul is held the form, or Formal 
Cauſe of man, & c. See FORMAL Canſe. | 

Causks, again, are diſtinguiſhed into Phyſical or Natural, and 
Moral. 

A Phyſical Cavst, is that which produces a ſenſible corporeal 
effect: thus, the ſun is the Phyſical Cauſe of heat. ; 
A Moral Causk, is that which produces a real effect, but in 
— 2 immaterial : thus, repentance is the Caxſe of forgive- 

neſs. 
Others define a Phyſical Cauſe to be that which produces its 
effect by a phyſical virtue; and a Moral Cauſe, that which de- 
determines the Phy/iral Cauſe, though not neceſlarily, to pro- 
duce the effect: in which ſenſe, it is alſo called a Diſpaſitive, 
E xcitative, and Imputative Cauſe. 
Thus, the ſun is the Phy/ical Cauſe of light; a ſtone that breaks 
the skull, a Phyſical Cauſe of death: and thus the advice, in- 
treaty, commands, or menaees which determine us, though 
— 3 to do, or not to do any thing, are Moral 
Ae. 
In this ſenſe, a Moral Cauſe is only applicable to a free intel- 
ligent agent: and it is this notion of a Moral and Phyſical 
Gore that is the moſt juſt, clear, and diſtinct. See MORAL 
anje. 

Cavsts, again, are conſidered, either as Univerſal, ot Particular; 
Prineipal, or Inſtrumental ; Total, or Partial; Univocal, Equi» 
vocal, &c. 

An Equivecal C avsx, is that which is of a different kind and de- 
nomination from its effect: thus it is the ſun is ſaid to be the 

Canſe of the animals it produces. See Eu VOCAL. 

An Inſtrumental Cavsx, is that uſed by the principal to produce 
its effect; or which is excited to produce an etfect, beyond the 
theaſute of its own perfection. 

A Partial Causk, that which concurs with ſome other in pro- 
ducing the effect. 

A Particular Cavsx, is that which can only produce a ſingle 
effect, or a certain kind of effects. 

A Principal Cavss, is that which gives motion to the inſtrument, 
or which does not operate beyond its own natural efficacy. 

A Total Cavst, is that which produces the whole effect. 

An Unrmocal dusk, is that which is of the ſame kind and de- 
nomination with its effect: as a man the Cauſe of a man. 
See UNIvOCAT., | 

An Univerſal Causk, is that which by the extent of its power 
may produce all effects. See UNIvERSAL. 

The Cartelians reſolve all phyſical Cauſes into occaſional 
ones. 

Occajronal C avss, are only the Occaſions, not the direct Cauſes 
of their effects. See Occas1oxn. 

The Soul, ſay thoſe philoſophers, is not able to ac on the body; 
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CAUSEWAY, * or Cavsxy, a maſſive conſtrud; 


ion of ſtone 
ous earth, well 
arſhy places, or N43 


ſtakes, and faſcines ; or an elevation of fat, viſt 
beaten ; ſerving 3 as _ in wet mz 
mole to retain the waters of a pond. or pre. i 
verflowing the lower See See Roa . 
* The word comes from the French Chaufſre. anc; 
Chaulſee ; and that from the Latin Calceata, or Calcata; 
cording to Somner and Spelman, à calcands. — 
takes the word to have had its riſe à peditum calceis, — 


teruntur. 

CAUSTICS, in phyfic, thoſe medicines which by their vio! 
activity, and the heat thence occaſioned, deſtroy the textur — 
the parts to which they are applied. | -* 
Canſtics, amount to the ſame with what are otherwiſe 
nated ns and Eſcharotics. See PyRoTiIC, and Escaane. 
TIC. hey are allo uſually confounded with cauterics 
though ſome diltinguiſh ; reſtraining Cauſties to thoſe med. 
eines which do not burn through the part, nor leave aneſchy- 
and cauteries to thoſe which do. Sec CAUTERVY. ; 
Cauſticsare uſed to eat off proud fungous fleſh; they alſo pe. 
netrate within hard cal lous bodies, and liquify the humour; 
and are particularly applied in abſceſſes and impoithumation; 
to eat thro? to the ſuppurated matter, and give it vent: ome. 
times alſo to make iſſues in parts where cutting is difficult ot 
inconvenient. 

The principal medicines of this claſs, are burnt allum, ſponge 
cantharides, and other veſicatories; as alſo orpiment, calxyj- 
va, vitriol, aſhes of the 4 70 the aſh, and wine lees; the ſit 
of the lixivium whereof ſoap is made; ſublimate mercury, ted 
precipitate, c. See each deſcribed under its proper article, 
ALLUM, VITRIOL, CANTHARIDES, ORPIMENT, Mexcuy, 
SUBLIMATE, VPRECIPITATE, Sc. 

Cryſtals of luna, and lapis infernalis, made of ſilver and ſpirt 
of nitre, become Cauſtics by that mixture. See Ckrsrals, 
SILVER, &c. 

CAvSTIC Carve, in the higher geometry, a curve formed by the 
concourle, or coincidence of the rays of lightreticCted, or te- 
fracted from ſome other curve. See Curve. 

Every curve has its twofold Cauſtic: accordingly, Cauſſictate 
divided into C r and D:acaxſtics; the one formed by te- 
flexion, the other by refraction. See CATACAUSTIC, and 
Di1acavsTic. 
Canſtic Curves, are uſually ſuppoſed to be the invention of 
M. Tichirnhauſen, who firſt propoſed them to the academy 
of ſciences, in 1682.— They have this remarkable property, 
that when the curves that produce them are geometrical, they 
are equal to known right lines. 

Thus, the Cauſtic formed by reflected rays from a quadrant ofa 
circle which came at firſt parallel to the diameter, is equalto 
z of the diameter: which is a ſort of rectification ot curves 
that preceded the invention of the new doctrine of infinices, a 
which moſt of our other rectifications are built. See Rc 
FICATION. ; 

The academy appointed a committee to examine the neu 
curves, viz. Mell. Caſſini. Mariotte, and de la Hire, which dal 
doubted much of the deſcription, or generation M. del ichiri- 
hauſen gave of the Cauſtie by reflex ion from aquadrant dt 
circle. The author retuſed to diſcover all his method ; and 
M. de la Hire perſiſted in holding the generation ſuſpicious. 
M. Tichirnhauſen, however, was ſo contident of 1t, that be 
ſent it to the Leipſic journaliſts, though without any demon 


nor the body reciprocally on the ſoul: to keep up an inter- 
courſe between them, God, on occaſion of a motion of the 


UA.” 2 but 
body, impreſſes a ſenſation on the ſoul ; and, on occaſion of CAUTERY, * CAUTERIUM, a medicine wherewith to burn, 


a ſentiment of the ſoul, impreſſes a motion on the body. The 
motions, therefore, of the ſoul and body, are only Occaſional 
Cauſes of what paſles in the one or the other: thus, ſay they, 
the ſtroke or percuſſion, is only the Occaſional Canſe of the 


motion produced in the body ſtruck: it is God is the dire&: 
efficient cauſe. And thus the action of objects on our organs, 


is not the efficient Caxſe of our ideas and perceptions, but 
merely the Occaſional Canſe, which determines God to a& on 
the mind, according to the laws of the union of ſoul and body. 
But the conſequences that follow from this tine reaſoning are 
very unlucky, not to fay ridiculous : thus, it is not the cannon- 
ball that kills the man, or beats down the wall, but it is God 
that does it: the motion of the cannoneer, whoſe arm, moved 
by the power of God, applied fire to the powder, determined 

od to inflame that powder; the powder inflamed, determined 
God to drive out the ball; and the ball driven, with an incon- 
ceivable rapidity, to the exterior ſurface of the body of a man, 
or a wall, determines God to break the bones of the man, or 


beat down the wall, c. A coward, who runs away does 
not run away at all; but the motion of his pineal gland, agi- 


tated by the impreſſion of a ſquadron of enemies coming on 
him, with bayonets at the ends of their muskets, determines 
God to move the coward's legs, and, carry him from them. 


It has been often ſaid, in a moral ſenſe, that the world is a 
comedy, and that each man only acts his part; but it may be 


here ſaid, in a ſtrict phyſical one, that the univerſe is a puppet- 


ſhow, and each man a punchinello, making a great deal of 


noiſe without ſpeaking, and bultling without moving. 


(tration. | 
CavsTIC-Glaſſes. See the article BuRniNG-Glaſſes. 


ſear, eat through, or corrode ſome ſolid part of the book: 
* The word is originally Greek, xavThq, or x , 
from xa, I burn. 

Canteries are of two kinds, Actual and Potential. 5 
Actual CaurRERIESs, are thoſe which produce an infos Nl 

effect: as, fire, or red hot iron, which are applied laps 

lachrymalis, after extirpations of cancers, . wh 

or arms, Cc. in order to ſtop the hæmorrhages, an e 

a laudable ſuppuration. They are ſometimes r 

carious bones, abſceſſes, and malignant ulcers, n or SY — 

a paſſage for the diſcharge of the pecant humours. PS 

uled on theſe occaſions, are ſometimes crooked at t 2 = 
mity, and that variouſly, according to the various 2 3 
whence ſome are called Cultellary, others Panda of the 
Oltvary, &c.—M. Homberg aſſures us, that a 2 * 
medicine of the people of — and other parts por 521 
Indies, conſiſts in burning, or the application of Ac "1 happil 
r:45; and that there ſcarce any. diſeaſe but they W! 
cure thereby. See DURNING. - 1 
The — or hot iron, is frequently epplicdfort” 
making of iſſues, in parts where cutting 1s difficult Flled 
venient : it makes a little round hole, which is * the hu- 
up With a pea, or an ivy berry, to keep it open — ſeribes 
mours to paſs through. See ISSUE. Parews Cf _ 
method of making velvet, or filken Canteries ; 2 pan, 
rica vel holoſerica) ſo called, either becauſe they give! Aves 
or becauſe he purchaſed the ſecret at a dear rate from 
chymilt. 
The Cantery deſcribed by Galen is a brazen tube, thront 
which a little red-hot iron is thruſt to the part. 
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applied to the nape of the neck, between 
the exterior part of the arm, 


are chiefly 
Cert and ſecond vertebra, 


97. RIES, are compoſitions of caxſtic medicines, u- 
7 an, A lime. ſoap, and chimney ſoot. See CAUSTICS. 
* WA See the article CAUSEWAY. f 
CA XA, a littie leaden coin, mixed with ſcoria of copper; 
on ck in China, but current chiefly at Bantam, in the reſt of the 
to Java, and in ſome of the neighbouring iſlands. See 


Col. 

It is ſome vw 
hole throng V 
are hung on 


hat ſmaller than the Frenchdouble, and has a ſquare 
the middle; by means whereof, ſeveral of them 
the ſame ſtring : this ſtring, which they call Santa, 
contains two hundred caxar, equivalent to nine F rench deniers, 
mew lat leſs than three farthings ſterling. Five ſantas tied 
together: ;, e. athouſand caxas, make a ſapacou.--- Nothing 
— -;c.cd the brittleneſs of the caxa,; a ſtring never falls to 
the ground without breaking at leaſt ten or twelve pieces. 
Leaving them a night ſteeped in ſalt water, they cling ſo firm 
0 one another, that they are not to be ſeparated without break- 
ing one half of them. he Malais call them cas, and the Ja- 
e Pits. 
The row are of two kinds, great and ſmall: the ſmall are thoſe 
we have been ſpeaking of; three hundred thouſand whereof, 
are equal to fifty-fix livres five ſols, Dutch money. The large 
are Old caxas; fix thouſand whereof are equal to the piece of 
eight, or four ſhillings ſix pence ſtetling. T heſeare nearly the 
ſame with the caches of China, andthe caſſies of Japan. 
CAZEMATE *, in fortification, a kind of vaultor arch of ſtone- 
work, in that part of the flank of a baſtion next the curtin ; ſome- 
what retired or drawn back towards the capital of the baſtion ; 
ſerving as a battery, to defend the face of the oppoſite baltion, 
and the moat, or ditch. See BasTION. 


* The name comes from a vault, formerly made to ſeparate the 
tforms of the upper and lower batteries; each of which was 
called in Italian ca/a armata, and in the Spaniſh caſamata. 
Though others derive the word from caſa à matti, houſe of fools : 
Cevarruvias, from caſa and mata, low houſe. 


The cazemate,, ſometimes, conſiſts of three platforms, one a- 
bove another ; the higheſt being on the rampart: but they 
commonly content themſelves to withdraw the laſt within the 
baſtion, 
The cazemate is alſo called the lot place, and low flank, as bein 
at the bottom of the wall nexttheditch ; ſometimes retired flank, 
as being that part of the flank neareſt the curtin, and the centre 
of the baſtion : it was formerly covered with an epaulement, 
or a maſſive body either round or ſquare, which prevented thoſe 
without from ſeeing within the batteries; whence it was alſo 
called covered flank. 
It is now rarely uſed, by teaſon the enemy's batteries are apt to 
bury the artillery of the caſemate in the ruins of the vault : be- 
ſides, that the terrible ſmoak made by the diſcharge of the can- 
non render it intolerable to the men.---Hence, inſtead of the 
ancient covered cazemates, later enginicrs have contrived open 
ones, only guarded by a parapet, Sc. 
CAZEMATE, is alſo uſed for a well with ſeveral ſubterraneous 
branches, dug in the paſſage of the baſtion, till the miner is 
heard at work, and air given to the mine. 
CEILING *, in architeGure, the top, or roof of a lower room; 
or a covering of plaiſter, over laths nailed on the bottom of the 
Joilts that bear the floor of the upper room; or where there is 
190 upper room, on joiſts for the purpoſe : hence called ceiling 
Je. 
* The word ceiling anſwers pretty accurately to the Latin lacunar 
every thing over head. 
Plailtered ceilings are much uſed in England, more than any 
other country : nor are they without their advantages, as they 
make the room lightſome : are good in caſe of fire; ſtop the 
pallage of the dult ; leſſen the noiſe over head; and, in ſum- 
mer, make the air cooler. | 
CELARENT, among logicians, a mode of ſyllogiſm, wherein 
the major and concluſion are univerſal negative propoſitions, 
and the minor an univerſal affirmative. See SYLLOGI9M- 
. «© None whoſe underſtanding is limited can be omniſcient. 
very man's underſtanding is limited; 
cl Therefore no man is omniſeient. | 
ATE“, or CELEBACY, the ſtate of a perſon who lives 
out of marriage. See MARRIAGE. | 
Scaliger derives the word from the Greek xorTy, bed, and Aero, 
linguo, I leave: others fay it is formed from cœli beatitudo, q.4, 
wa bleſidueſs of heaven, 
| 3 of the clergy, which is ſtill rigorouſly kept up a- 
ropof: 1 - omaniſts, is of a pretty ancient 1 it was firſt 
LS 1 2 council of Nice, but without pafſing; it was, 
Elvira, Ra 8 meaſure admitted by the weſtern councils of 
Wong the us 4 ours, c. though not abſolutely enjoined. Such 
Hence. well « — — piqued themſelves on the faculty of conti- 
fourth. cent. — inſomuch, as towards the cloſe of the 
uur) celeb? ere were few but made a profeſſion of a vo- 
7 cetedare. In 441, the council of Orange ordered thoſe 
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to be depoſed who did not abſtain from their wives : but it was 


regory the ſeventh, who firſt brought eccleſiaſtics to admit 
the celebate as a law. In the council of Trent, it was propoſed 
to ſet the clergy at liberty again from the yoke of celebate; and 
this was even made an article of the Interim of Charles the fifth, 
but the pope could not be broughrinto it. 
St. Jerom and Epiphanius obſerve, thatin their time none were 
admitted into the prieſthood; but thoſe who were unmarried, or 
who abſtained from their wives. See ABSTINENCE, c. 
CELERES “, inantiquity, a body, or regiment of guards of the 
ancient Roman kings, eſtabliſhed by Romulus ; conſiſting of 
three hundred youths choſen from the beſt families of Rome, 
and approved by theſuffrages of the Curie of the people, each 
of which furniſhed ten. See Cura. 

„The name comes from celer, quirk, ready; and was given 
them, becauſe of their promptneſs to obey the king ; or, as ſome 
will have it, from the name of their firſt tribune: others ſay, 

from one Celer, a comrade of Romulus, who aſſiſted him in the 

combat with his brother Remus, and is ſaid to have Nain that 

prince.— Some ſay, the Celeres were the ſame with thoſe afterwards 

called Troſ/a/i, on account of their taking the city Troſſulum in 

Hetruria, alone, without the afliſtance of any infantry, 
The Celeres always attended near the king's perſon, to guard 
him, and to be ready to carry his orders, and execute them. In 
war, they made the vant-guard in the engagement, which they 
always begun firſt : in retreats, they made the rear-guard. 
Though the Celeres were a body of horſe, yet they uſually diſ- 
mounted, and fought on foot: their commander was called Tri- 
zune, or Prefect of the Celeres. They were divided into three 
troops, of one hundred each, commanded by a captain called 
Centurio. Theit tribune was the ſecond perſon in the kingdom. 
Sce TRIBUNE, CAVALRY,&9c, 
Plutarch ſays, Numa broke the Celeres : if this be true, they 
were ſoon re-eſtabliſhed ; for we find them under moſt of the 
ſucceeding kings: witneſs the great Brutus who expelled the 
Tarquins, and who was tribune of the Celeres. 
CELERITY, in mechanics, is the velocity of a moving bo- 
dy; or that affection of a body in motion, whereby it is enabled 
to paſs over a certain ſpace, in a certain time. See VELOCI“ 
TY; ſee alſo Moriox. 
CELESTINs, an order of religious, reformed from the Ber- 
nardines, in 1224, by pope Celeſtin the fifth, then only Peter de 
Mourchon, or Morron, of Iſernia in Naples; and eſtabliſhed 
in 1264, by pope Urban the fourth, and confirmed by Gregory 
the tenth, in 1274. 
They were introduced into France by Philip the Fair, who re- 
queſted a dozen of them from the general of their order, b 
his ambaſſador at Naples, in 1300,--- It is a kind of prover 
with them, Vola, un Joys Celeſtin. 
CELIAC, or CotLiac Paſſion. See the article Cot tiac. 
CELLITES, CELLITE, an order of religious, founded by Alexi- 
us a Roman: in Italy they are called Alexians; but in Ger- 
many and the Low-countries, where they have monaſteries, 
Cellites, i. e. people inhabiting in cells. 
CELLS *, CELL, CELLULE, are little houſes, apartments, or 
chambers; particularly thoſe wherein the ancient monks, ſoli- 
taries, and hermits lived in retirement. See Monk, ANACHo- 


RET, HERMIT, Cc. 
Some derive the word from the Hebrew N9D, i. e, a priſon, or 
The 


place where any thing is ſhut up. 

The ſame name 1s (till retained in divers monaſteries. 

dormitory is frequently divided into ſo many cells, or (lodges. 

See DORMITORY. 

The Carthuſians have each a ſeveral houſe, which ſerves them 

as a cell. See CARTHUSIANS. 

The hall wherein the Roman conclave is held, is divided by 

232 into divers celli, for the ſeveral cardinals to lodge in. 

ee CONCLAVE. | 

CELLS, in anatomy, are little bags, or bladders, where fluids or 

other matters are lodged; called alſo loculi, cellulæ, &c. See 

CELLULE®. | 

The name isalſogiven by botaniſts to the partitions in the husks, 

or pods where the ſeed lies. YL | 

CELLs, are alſo the little diviſions, or apartments in honey-combs, 
where the honey, young bees, Sc. are diſtributed: theſe are 
always regular hexago See HONEY. 

CELLUL@# Adipoſe, in anatomy, the loculi, or little cells, where- 
in the fat of bodies in good habit is contained. See ADEPs, and 
ADIPOSE. | _—_ * 
Theſe are co- extended with the skin it ſelf, except on the fore- 
head, the eyelids, penis, and ſcrotum. In emaciated bodies, 
theſe cells being unfurniſhed of their fat, appear like a kind of 
flaccid, tranſparent membrane. See FAT. 

CEMENT, or CaMENT. See the article CaMENT. 

CEMENT ATION, or CaMENTATION. See CAMENTA-» 
TION. | 

CENOBITE, or CoxnoziTE. See COENOBITE. 

CENOTAPH*, KENOTASION, an empty tomb, or a monu- 
ment without a body under it; erected only by way of honour 
tothe deceaſed. See Ton, and MONUMENT. | ; 

* The word is originally Greek, compounded of vr, pg, 


1 


CRNSOR, ein antiquity 


Cxxsoks of Books, are a body of doQors, or other officers, eſta- 


CENSURE, 


Eccleſiaſtical CENSURES, are th 


y, one of the prime magiſtrates in anci- 
ent Rome; whole buſineſs was to ſurvey, and rate the people, 
and to inſpect and correct their manners. See CENSUS. 

* The word is derived from Cenſere, becauſe he aſſeſſed and va- 
led every man's eſtate, regiſtring their names, and placing 
them in a proper century, that the Romans might know their 
own ftrength : though others ſay, the Cenſors were ſo called on 
account of their other office, viz. as being comptrollers, or 
c—.orrectors of manners and policy. 
There were two Cenſors, firſt created in the year of Rome 311, 
upon the ſenate's obſerving, that the conſuls were too much 
taken up with matters of war, to be at leaſure for looking 
near enough into private affairs. The two firſt were Papirius 
and Sempronius : their authority extended over every perſon ; 
and they had a right to reprehend the higheſt, At firſt they 
were taken out of the ſenate; but afterthe plebeians had got 
the conſulate open to them, they ſoon arrived at the Cexſor- 
ip: M. Rutitius was the firſt; who having been twice 
conſul, and dictator, in the year 402 demanded the office of 
Cenſor. The cuſtom was, to elect two; the one of a patri- 
cian family, the other a plebeian: and upon the death of 
either, the other was diſcharged from his office, and two 
new ones elected; but not till the next luſtrum. In the year 
414, 4 law was made, appointing one of the Cexſors to be 
always elected out of the plebeians ; which held in force till 
the year 622; when both Cenſors were choſen from among 
the people: after which time, it was ſhared between the 
ſenate and people. 
This office was ſo conſiderable, that none aſpired to it till they 
had paſſed all the reſt : fo that it was looked on as ſurpr!z ng, 


either conſul or prætor.— The term of this. office was at firſt 


eſtabliſhed for five years; but that inſtitution only laſted nine: 


Mamertinus the dictator, in the year 420, made a law, re- 
ſtraining the . to a year and an half; which was after- 
wards obſerved very ſtrictly. 

The buſineſs of the Cenſort, was to regiſter the effects, &'c. of 
the Roman citizens; to impoſe taxes, in proportion to what 
each perſon poſſeſſed. Cicero reduces their functions to, the 
numbering of the people; the correction and reformation of 
manners; the eſtimating the effects of each citizen; the pro- 
portioning of taxes; the ſuperintendance of tribute; the ex- 
eluſion from the temples; and the care of the public places. 
They had alſo a right, ſenatu ejicere, to expel from the ſenate 
ſuch of the members as they judged unworthy of the dignity; 
as well as to break and caſhier the knights who failed in their 
duty, by taking from them the public horſe, equam adimere. 
See GENATOR, KNIGHT, Sc. 

The republic of Venice, has at this day a Cenſor of the manners 
of their people, whoſe office laſts ſix months. 


bliſhed in divers countries, to examine and 3 their judgment 
of all books, ere they go to the preſs; and to ſee they con- 
tain nothing contrary to the faith, and good manners. — In 
England we had formerly an officer of this kind, under the 
title of Licenſer of the preſs ; but ſince the revolution the preſs 
has been open. 
M. Bayle compares authors ſolliciting the approbation of Cen- 
fors, or licenſers, to thoſe ſhades wandering on the banks of 
Styx, and waiting with impatience for a paſſage to the other 
fhore. He applies to them theſe two verſes of Virgil. 

Tendenteſque manus, ripe ulterioris amore: 

Navita ſed triſtis nunc hos nunc accipit illos. 
At Paris the faculty of Theology claim the privilege of Ceuſors, as 
granted to them by the pope; and it is certain they had been in 
poſſeſſion of it for many ages: but in the year 1624, a new 
commiſſion of four doctors were created, by letters patent, 
the ſole public or royal Cexſors, and examiners of all books; 
and anſwerable for every thing contained therein. The faculty, 
however {till maintain their claim, by taking occaſion, now 
and then, to fd py approbations to books. 

ENSURA, 1s popularly uſed for a judgment, 
whereby ſome book, perſon, or action, is blamed or con- 
demned: more particularly for a reprimand made by a ſupe- 
rior, ot perſon in authority. See JUD@MENT, Sec. 
blic menaces which the 
church makes of pains and penalties incurred by diſobeying 
what ſhe enjoyns ; or rather, the pains and puniſhments 
themſelves as Interdiction, Ex communication, r. See 
INTERDICT, SUSPENSION, DEGRADATION, r. 

Till the time of the reformation, the kings of England were 
fubje& to the Cenſares of the church of Rome; but the kings of 
France havealways maintained themſelves exempt from them. 
In effe&, there is no inftance of excommunication of any of 
their firſt race of kings, till Lotharins's excommunication by 
pope Nicholas I. for putting away his wifeTetberge; which is 
reckoned the firft breach of the liberties of the Gallican church: 
yet the pope durft nothazardhis excommunication on his own 
authority, but took care to have it confirmed by the afſembly of 
the was fo of France; and the ſame precaution was afterwards 
obſerved by the other popes. But in aftertimes the French kings 
afſerted their rights to better purpoſe ; for pope Benedict XIII. 
having cenſured Charles VI, laid the nation under an interdict: 


CENSURE, is alſo a cuſtom in ſeveral 
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upon which the parliament of Paris, b 


dered the bull to be torn : and Julius II } A arret in 14: 


having excomi 


ted Louis XII, the aſſembly general at T | Nunca. 
n 2 1 oo ein Ours cexſured the Pope; 


The eanoniſts diſtinguiſh two kinds of C ; 

jure, the other de facto, or by ſentence, *uſurer; the que de 
manars i 

Devon, whereby all the reſiants above the 1472 and 

called to fwear fealty tothe lord, to pay two pence 81 


and a penny per annum, ever after, as cert- 
7 mone 
mon fine. See CERT-Mox ETW. V Or com- 


CENSUS, among the Romans, was an authentic 


made by the ſeveral ſubjects of the empire, of wars = — 
names, and places of abode, before proper Mmagiltrates * 
city of Rome, called Ceyſors ; and in the provinces c. * 
by whom the ſame was regiſtered. See Ckxsog. * 
This declaration was accompanied with a catalogue, or 
gate = 2 of all the eſtates, lands, and — 
they poſſeſſed; their quanti uali lac ; 
dren, tenants, domeſtics, 8 "A Ts: os 
The Cenſus was inſtituted by king Servius ; and was held ey 
five years. It went through all the ranks of people, thy h 
under different names: that of the common people was . 
Cenſus, or Luſtrum; that of the knights, Cexſu; Recenſa 
Kecognitio; that of the ſenators, L-&io, Relegia. / 


Hence, alſo, Cxnsvs came to ſignify a perſan who bad made 


ſuch a declaration: in which ſcuſe it was opoſed to incexſa 


| a perſon who had not given in his eſtate or name to be regiſ- 


tered. 


In the Voconian law, Cxxsus is alſo uſed for a man. 1 
that Craſſus ſhould be admitted Cenſor, without having been f » Whol: 


eſtate, inthe Cenſor's books, is valued at 100000 ſeſt 
CENTAUR,* CENTAURUS, in aſtronomy, a part, <p 
of a ſouthern conſtellation, in form, half man, half hott: 


| uſually joined with the wolf. See CEN TAURUS cum Lu; 
| The word comes from the Greek xeyraever; formed 4 


relle, pungo, and Tavpos bull, q. d. Bull pricker. 
CENTAURUS cam Lino, CENTAUR With the Wolf, in aſtro. 
nomy, a conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere; whoſe n 
in Ptolemy's catalogue, are nineteen ; in Tycho's four: 
in the Britannic catalogue, thirteen. The order, name, 


3 latitudes, magnitudes, c. whereof, are as fol- 
w. 


Names and Situations of = Longitude| Latitude | % 
Stars. 2 

«0 # IX XY 2 
Inform. before the head 215 42 4021 33 15) 5 
Preced in the head of the Centaur m 2 22 120 3; 305 
South. in the head 3 41 36021 34 2445 
Middle 3 35 20]20 2 20063 
Subſeq. and north. in the head 3 26 53118 56 1545 

j | 
In hind. ſhoulder of the Centaur 8 © 1821 59 cg; 
South, of 2 in anterior foot of wolf 20 21 34[12 57 465 
Subſeq and north. of the ſame 20 39 4911 28 ; 
Prec. of cont, before neck of lupus 23 10 26[17 6 564 
Subſequent 23 37 3117 37 526 

10 

Pre-ed. of 2 in the wolf 's nofe 2sñ 21 24014 25 3856 
Contiguous to that 27 2 37114 34 8156 
Subſeq. in the noſe mM 28 30 10113 5 245 


CENTAURY he Leſſer, CenTaurIUM Minas, is a ſmall fhrub- 
by plant, with leaves growing by pairs, and a flower confiltng 
of a purple petal, cut into five ſegments, and atubulous cal)! 
divided in like manner. Its leaves are eſteemed a good bitter, 
and very ſerviceable to the ſtomach, either in the compolitions 
of that kind, or, per 65 in decoction or infuſion which is bet 
made in wine. It diſcuſſes, and abſterges viſcid humours; 's 
good againſt worms, and by ſome alſo extolled as an alexiphi- 
mic, febrifuge, &c. _ 

CENTER, or CENTRE,* in a general ſenſe, denotes, à point 
equally remote from the extremes of aline, figure, or body : 
or the middle of a line, or plane, by which a figure or bod 
is divided into two equal parts. a ; 

The word is Greek, x«y7ew which primarily ſignißes a pot; 
being formed from the verb xsyT«y pungere, to pr ick. 

CENTER of 4 Baſtion, is a point in the middle of the gorge of tie 

Baſtion, whence the _ line commences ; and which is 4 

dinarily at the angle of the inner polygon of the figure. 

Bas rTiox, &c. 1 

CENTER of a Battalion, the middle of. a Battalion; Where 


baggage. See BATTALION. / 
Canton of @ Circle, is a point in the middle of a circle, 1 
circular figure, from which all lines drawn to the cite 
ference are equal. See CIRCLE. . 
Euclid demonſtrates, that the angle at the Center is d * 
that at the circumference; #. e. the angle made by wy — 
drawn from the extremes of an arch to the Center, 15 0 1 
that made by two lines dran from thoſe extremes to a point 
the circumference. See CIRCUMFERENCE, and ANGLE: 


. . . . . I the dia- 
CENTER of 4 Comic Sefion, is the point wherein al - 
meters concur. Sec DIAMETER ; ſee alſo Coxie 4 x 


uſually left a large ſquare ſpace, for lodging the cloaths and 


— 
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bs | ellipſis, is within the figure; and, in the 
. dee CENTER of an Ellipſis, Qc. 
r 2 Carve, ar 1 kind, is the point where two 
ee DIAMETER. 
Uthe diameters concur in the ſame point, Sir Iſaac 
alls it, the general Center. See CURVE. | 
2 Dial is that point where its omen or ſtyle, which 
oaks & parallel to the axis of the earth, interſects the plane of 
elsa and from thence, in thoſe Dials which have Centers, 
he 55 lines are drawn. If the plane of the Dial be paral- 
gl the 22 of the earth, it can have no Center at all; but 
- dde bour- Ines will be parallel to the ſtyle, and to one an- 
"TOES 8 
ou 2 Ellipfis, is that point 
yt tranſverſe and the conjugate, 
ELLIPSITS- 2 » Attratti "Mm hyſi is that 7 
R ation, or Attraction, in phy ſics, is point 
cones h on planet, or comet, is impelled, or attracted 
" the force, or impetus of gravity. See GRAVvITATION, and 
ATTRACTION. _ ; k , 3 
1 , in mechanics, is a point within a body 
Genres, Lich k aplane paſs, the ſegments on each fide will be 
gal, and equi-ponderate, i. e. neither of them can move the 
RAVITY.- | 
— ide deſcent of the center of gravity be prevented, 
or if the body be 1 by 1 — of gravity, it will con- 
: ſt. See MoT10N, and KEST. | BP 
whole gravity of a body may be conceived united in its 
Center; and therefore, in demonſtrations, it is uſual, for the 
o ſubſtitute the Center. | | | 
ok the Center of * aſſes a right _—_— 0 
amet Gravity: the interſection, therefore, of two ſuc 
— the Center. See DIAMETER. 
The plane whereon the Center of gravity is placed, is called 
the Plane of Gravity : 10 hoy, the org pane 2 nem Or two 
h planes, determines the diameter of gravity. See PLANE. 
1 bodies, 228 may + ago any — 4 _ 
fmilar and equal parts, the Center of gravity is the ſame wi 
the Center of magnitude. If, therefore, a line be biſſected, 
the point of PF will be th Tue of ares & 8 
Common CENTER of gravity of two bodies, is a point ſo ſituated, in 
the right line eng he Centers of the two bodies, as that, 
if the point be ſuſpended, the two bodies will equi-ponderate, 
and reſt in any ſituation.— Thus, the youre of ſuſpenſion in a 
common balance, or in a Roman ſtilyard, where the two 
weights equi-ponderate, i the common Center of gravity of 
the two weights. See STILYARD. | 
Laws of the e 4 2 — the — of 24% 4 
two bodies A an ab. Mechan. fig. 1 3. 2%. 2.) be joined by the 
right line A B, the diſtances BC and C A of the common Center 
gravity C, from the particular Centers of 22 B and A 
— reciprocally as the weights A and B: ſee this demonſtrated 
er BALANCE, | 
Hence, if the gravities of the bodies A and B be equal, the 
common Cexter of gravity C, will be in the middle of the 
right line AB. Again, ſince A: B:: BC: AC; it follows 
that A. A CB. BC; whence, it appears, that the powers of 
equi-ponderating bodies, are to be eſtimated by the factum of 
the _ Ive _ 1 _ _ Center pe, ot 
vy; which factum is uſually called the Momentum of the 
weights. See MOMENT. | 
Further, ſince A: B:: BC: AC, A+B:A::BC4+AC:BC. 
common center of gravity, therefore C, of two bodies, will 
de ſound, if the Factum of one weight A, into the diſtance of 
the ſeparate Centers of gravity A B, be divided by the ſum of 
the weights A and B. Suppoſe, v. 7 Az, 
24; therefore, BC=24. 12: 16=18. If the weight A be 
ven, andthe diſtance of the particular Cexters of gravity A B, 
together with the common center of gravity C; the weight of 
B will be found to A. AC SC; that is, dividing the mo- 
ment of the given weight, by the diſtance of the weight requi- 
red Soak the common center of gravity. Suppoſe, A=12, BC 
_ A C=5; then B=6. 12: 18=12 : 324. 
Ke bo (Fig. 13) de ne A be Fu he 
PI) — - . I e rig me . m 
— NE of 2 4 of the two bodies @ and 6, which 
nr, conceivea weight a+6, applied in F; and in the 
= FE, find the common Center of he weights a+band e; 
ich ſuppoſe in G. Laſtly, in BG, ſuppoſe a weight a e 
plied » TUPPO 8 
„equal to the two a and c; and find the common 
10 he of gravity between this and the weight d, which ſuppoſe 
NW. 22 H will be the common center of gravity of the bodies 
NOS And in the ſame manner might the common Center 
N — TW 2 o& bodies be found. E 
' SD axdaE,{Fig. 14.) being ſuſpended without their 
wo Center of gravity in E, to —— 0 of them prepon- 
wt . bow much. Multiply each into its diſtance from 
greateſt, of ſuſpenſion; that fide on which the factum is 
two A; 4 2 o_ difterence between the 
Hence, themomertao 1 e 
, nta of t 


where the two diameters, 
interſe& each other. See 


everal given 


nderates. 


. priſms and cylinders ; 


AB =I 


e weights D and E, ſuſpended with- 


out f 
vor 1 center of gravity, are in a ratio compounded of the 


CAT. 


weights Dand E, and the diſtances from the point of ſuſpenſion. 
Hence alſo the momentum of a weight ſu Fended in — very 
point C, will have no effect at all in reſpect of the reſt D E. 
. To determine the preponderation where ſeveral bodies a, b, e, d, 
Pig. 15.) are ſuſpended without the commos Center of gravity in C. 
ultiply the weights c and 4 into their diſtances fromthe point 
of ſuſpenſion CE and EB; the ſum will be the momentum of 
their weights, or their ponderation towards the right: then mul-, 
tiply the weights 4 and 6 into their diſtances, AC and CD, 
the ſum will be the ponderation towards the left : ſubſtraQing, 
therefore, the one from the other, the remainder will be the 


preponderation required. | 
5. Any number of weights, a, b, c, d, being ſuſpended without 
and preponderating towards * 


the common Center 0 grauity in ol 
the right ; to determine the point F, from whence the ſum of all 


the weights being ſuſpended, the preponderati | 
Jame as in their —— 1 T . EY ” 
Find the momentum wherewiththe weights c and 4 preponde- 
rate towards the right; ſince the momentum of the ſum of the 
weights to be ſuſpended in F, is to be equal to it, the momen- 
tum now found, will be the factum of CF into the ſum of the 
weights: this, therefore, being divided by the ſum of the 
weights, the quotient will be the diſtance CF, at which the 
ſum of the weights is to be ſuſpended, that the prepondera- 
tion may continue the ſame as before. | 
6. Tofindthe Center of gravity in a parallelogram and parallelopi- 
ped. Draw the diagonals AD and EG, (Fig. 16.) likewiſe 
CB and HF; ſince each diagonal, AD and CB divides the pa- 
rallelogram ACDB into two equal parts, each paſſes thro? the 
Center of gravity; n the point of inter ſection I, 
is the Center of gravity of the parallelogram. In like manner, 
ſince both the planes CBFH and ADGE, divide the parallelo- 
piped into two equal parts, cach paſſes through its Center of 
gravity; ſo that the common interſeQion IK, is the diameter 


of gravity, the middle whereof is the Center. 


Atterthe ſame manner may the Center of gravity be found in 
ns it being the middle point of the right line 
that joins the Centers of gravity of their oppoſite baſes. 
7. In regular polygons, the Center of gravity is the ſame with 
the Center of the circumſcribed perallcloguten. 
8. To find the Center of gravity of a cone and a pyramid. The 
Center of gravity of a cone, is in its axis AC, (Fig. 17.) If then 
AP =x, Pp==d x, the weight in the ſame cone is pr d x: 
24; and therefore its momentum pr x34 x. 2. Hence the 
ſum of the momentapr x+*: 84* ; which divided by the ſum of 
the weights pr x3: 643, gives the diſtance of the Center of gra- 
vity of the portion AMN, from the vertex A226 praxt: 
8 a* pr HAP: wherefore the Center of gravity of 
the entire cone, is diſtant from the verter, 4 of AC. And in 
the ſame manner is found the diſtance of the Center of gravity 
"on 7 vertex of 45 pyramid4 AC. | | 
9. To determine the Center of gravity in a triangle BAC, (Fig. 
18.) Draw the right line AB. biſſeQing the baſe BC in D : 
ſince A BAD = A DAC, each may be divided into the 
ſame number of little weights, walled in the ſame maner on 
each fide to the common axis AD: ſo that the Center of gravity» 
of the A BAC, will be in AD. To determine the preciſe point 


in that, let AD , BC =6b, AP=x, MN =y; then will 
| Ab: MN :: Ap: BC | 


4 % 4 $ 

Hence, y=bx: 4. He AF r perpendicular to BC; then 
AD: AE: AP: AQ; and therefore, AQ==c : 4, and 
Q Sea :. Whence, the momentumy xd x=cbx*d4x 


2, andſyxdx=cbx3:34*; which ſum divided by the area 


of the triangle AMN = 6 x* : 2 4, gives the diſtance of the 
Center of gravity from the vertex 2 24 b x3: 3423 
Fk. If then for , be ſubſtituted a, the diſtance of the Center 
of gravity of the A, fromthe vertex, will be found a. 
10. For the Center of wy in a parabola, (Fig. 19.) Its di- 
ſtance from the vertex A, is found the ſpace AF. In a cubical 
paraboloid, the diſtance of the Center from the vertex, is = + 
AP, In 2 paraboloid, 5 AP. In a ſurdeſolid para- 
boloid, & AP. In the exterior parabola AST, the Center of 
gravity is at the diſtance AL. In the cubical paraboloid, $ AQ. 
* n paraboloid, + AQ. In a ſurdeſolidal parabo- 
loid, 7 . "| g 
11. The Center of gravity in the arch of a circle, is diſtant from 
the Centerof the arch by a line, which is a third proportional to 
the quadrant and the radius. In a ſector of a circle, the di- 
ſtance of the Center of gravity from the Center of the circle, 
is to the diſtance of the Center of gravity of the arch, as two to 
three. | 
For the Center of gravity of ſegments, lines, parabolic conoids, ſphe- 
roids, truncated cones, &c. as being caſes more operoſe, and at th : 
ſame time more out of the way; we refer to Wolſius and others 
12. To determine the Center of gravity in any body mecha- 
wically. Lay the given body HI, . 5 283 on an extended rope, 
or the edge of a triangular priſm FG, bringing it this and that 
way, till the parts on either fide are in Æquilibrio; the plane 
whoſe ſide is KL, paſſes through the Center of gravity. Ba- 
lance it again on the ſame, only changing its fituation then will 
- the cord or the ſide MN, paſs Sy e Center of gravity ; — 
1 | that 
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that the inter ſectiou of the two lines MN and K L, determi- 
nes the point O in the ſurface of the body required. 
The ſame may be done by laying the body on a horizontal ta- 
ble, (as near the edge as is poſſible, without its falling) nt we 
poſitions, lengthwile and breadthwiſe:the common interſection 
of the two lines contiguous to the edge, will be its center of gra- 
vi y. Or, it may be done by placing the body on the point of a 
ſtyle, c. till itreſt in equilibrio. It was by this method, Bo- 
relli found the center of gravity in an human body, to be be- 
tween the nates and pubis; ſo that the whole gravity of the 
body is there collected, where nature has placed the genitals: 
An inſtance of the wiſdom of the creator, in placing the mem- 
drum virile in that place, which of all others is the moſt conve- 
nient for the affair of copulation. | 
13. Every figure, whether ſuperficial or ſolid, generated by 
«the motion of a line, or figure, is equal to the factum of the 
generating magnitude, multiplied into the way of its center ot 
« gravity, or the line its center of gravity deſcribes.” See 
the demonſtration hereof, under the article CxxTRO BARYC 
Method. 
The preceding 2 is looked on as one of the no- 
bleſt geometrical diſcoveries made in the laſt age; and is the 
foundation of the methodus centro-baryca. 447075 indeed, 
gave the firſt hint long ago; but it was the Jeſuit zuldinus that 
brought it to maturity. Leibnitz ſhews it will hold, if the axis, 
or center, be continually changed during the generating motion: 
The corollaries are too numerous to be here derailed. 
CENTER of an Hyperbola, is a point in the middle of the determinate 
or tranſverſe axis. See HYPERBOLA, and TRANSVERSE Axis. 
CENTER of Motion, is a point round which one or more heavy 
bodies, that have one common center of gravity, revolve; v. g. 
If the weights P and Q (Tab. Mechanics, Fig. 21.) revolve a- 
bout the point N, ſo as when P deſcends, Q afcends, N is ſaid 
to de the center of motion. See MoT10N. 
It is demonſtrated in mechanics, that the diſtance IN, of the 
center of gravity of any particular weight, from the common 
center of uy or the center of motion N, is perpendicular to 
the line of ditection 1p. ; 
CuxTER of Oſcillation, a point wherein, if the whole 8 of a 
compound pendulum be collected, the ſeveral oſcillations will 
be performed in the ſame time as before. See OSCILLATION. 
Hence, its diſtance from the point of ſuſpenſion, is equal to the 
length of a ſimple pendulum, whole oſcillations are ifochronal 
with thoſe of the compound one. See PENDULUM. 
Laws of the CENTER of Oſcillation. 1. If ſeveral weights DFHB, 
(Tab. Mechaxies, Fig. 22.) whoſe gravity is ſuppoſed collected in 
zhe points DF H B, conftantly retain the ſame diſtance Between 
themſelves andthe point of ſuſpenſion A; and the pendulum thus 
componnded, perform its oſcillations abont A; the diſtance of the 
Center of oſcillation O, from the point of ſuſpenſion O A, will be 
had by multiplying the ſeveral weights into the ſquares of the diſtan- 
ces,and dividing the aggregate by the ſum of the momenta of their 


weight. 
J tine AB,(Fig.23- 
cle 


2. To determine tbe center of oſcillation in a r 
Let AB == a, AD == x, then will the infinitely ſmall parti 
DP = dx, the momentum of its weight ædx; conſequently the 
diſtance of the center of oſcillation in the part AD, from the 
point of ſuſpenſion A = ſa dx ſxdx=,1a% la“ I. If 
then for x be ſubſtituted a, the diſtance of the center of oſcilla- 
tion in the right line AB==3} #. in this manner is found the cex- 
ter of oſcillation of a wire, oſcillating about one of its extremes. 
3. To determine the Center of oſttHation of the rectangle RIHS, 
(Fig. 19.) ſaſpended in the middle ar A, of the fide RI, and of- 
cillating about its axisRI. Let RI =SH=a, AP =x; then 
will Py == dx, and the element of the area; conſequently one 
weight = adx, and its momentum axdx. Wherefore, ſa x* 
ax : ſaxdx = I ax*: 4 ax* = } x, indefinitely expreſſes the 
diſtance of the center of oſcillation, from the axis of oſcillation 
in the ſegment RC Dl. If then for æ be ſubſtituted the altitude 
of the whole rectangle RS =, we ſhall have the diſtance of 
the center of oſcillation from the axis = 36. 
For the Center of Oſcillation in an eguicrural triangle, ASH, oſ- 
cillating about its axis RI, parallel to its baſe SH ; its diſtance 
from the vertex A, is found of AE the altitude of the triangle. 
Of an equi crural triangle SAH oſcillating about its baſe SH, its 
diſtance from the vertex A is found = 4 AE the altitude of 
the triangle. V 
For the Centers of Oſcillation in an equicraral triangle 8 AH ſuſ- 
pended by an inflexible thread void of gravity, A b, and oſcillating 
about its axis parallel toits baſe SH; its diſtance from the ver- 
tex, is found == & the altitude of the triangle. 
For the Centers of Oſcillation of parabolas, and curves of the like 


kind, oſcillating about their axes, parallel to their baſes, they 


are found to be as follows. 
In the 1 parabola, the diſtance of the center from the 
axis, — 5 A : 

In a cubical paraboloid, the diſtance of the center of ofcillation 
from the axis =" AE. | 
In a biquadratic paraboloid, the diſtance of the center from the 
axis, == Fo AE. 
In ſolid and plain figures agitated laterally, z. e. about the axis 


veſtigation of the center of oſcillation is ſomewhat q; 
1 


He found, in this caſe, the 


CENTER of Percuſſion, in a moving body, is that 


Laws of the CENTER of * — 1. The center of Per, 


CENTER of Converſion, in mechanics, a term firſt 
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regard, all the parts of the weight, b ditt 
dillance from the point of fulpenſſod, do not thei 
ſame velocity; as is ſhewn by Huygens, in his — With the 
- in 8 diſtance ot the center of del. Ofcili 
rom the axis in acircle, to be + of the diameter - olcillat y 
ſuſpended by one of its angles, J of the digen ted 
rabola ſuſpended by its vertex, J of its axis 2 in 2 pr. 
rameter; ſuſpended from a point in the middle 10f the pz 
$ of the axis, and x ofthe parameter: in the ſeq of the baſis, 
+ of a right line which is to the radius as the = Of acitele, 
tenſe: in a cone, $ of the axis, and + of the thi 4 0 the ſub 
nal to the axis, and the ſemidiameter of the baſe - Proporio. 
ſuſpended from a point in the ſurface, 7, of the die ſphere, 
the ſame, ſuſpended from a point without the fi het: in 
uſually the caſe in pendulums) + of a third pr Pere, (a is 
two quantities compoſed of the ſemidiamete. portional tg 
the thread, and the ſemidiameter it ſelf: in acyndd len 
altitude, and æ a right line which is to 7 — 
the baſe, as that is to the altitude. 


the percuſſion is the greateſt, wherein ble b Wherein 
por iy the body is ſuppoſed to be CN 47 
ich the impetus of the parts i 8 c 
Nancusmen. n 
is the ſame with the center of Oſcillation, w in, 
body revolves round a fixed — and * determine 
ſame manner, vi. by conſidering the impetus of th = hog 
as ſo many weights applied to an inflexible right lin © parts, 
gravity ; 1. e. by dividing the ſum of the factums of thes — 
tus's of the parts, multiplied by their diſtances from the 
of ſuſpenſion, by the fum of the impetus's. What the 
has been above ſhewn of the center of Oſcillation, will bolder 
center of Percnſſion, where the percutient body moy de 
fixed point 5 Canren of Oſcillation. ny 
2. The Center of Percafſion is the ſame with the 
vity, if all the parts of the percutient body who 
parallel motion, or with the ſame celerity : for the mo | 
are the facta of the weights into the celerities. Wherefor 18 
multiply equiponderating dodies by the ſame velocity N 
fame thing as to take equi- multiples: but the equimuit; les o 
equiponderating bodies, themſelves equiponderate; thelel 
equivalent momenta are diſpoſed about the cemter of 40m 
conſequently the center of percuſſion in this caſe Lower 
with that of gravity ; and what is ſewn of the one will hold 
of the other. See CENTER of Gravity. a 


ma, 


ca as. r 0 2& A 


M. Parent. Its ſignification is thus conceived: if ok 


laid on a ſtagnant water, and drawn by a thread f. j 
ſo that the thread always makes the ane angle . 
always, v. gr. a right angle; the ſtick will be found to turm on 
one of its points, which will be immoveable; which point is 
termed the center of converfiow. For the greater eaſe, the thread 
may be conceived faſtened to one end of the ſtic. 

This effect ariſes from the reſiſtance of the fluid, and the max- 
ner wherein it divides : for, imagine the firſt moment of trac- 
tion; it is certain, here, the refiſtance of the parts of the fluid 
to be diſplaced, tends to turn the ſtick around the point to 
which the thread is faſtened, as on a center: ſo that in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, the ſtaff would deſcribe preciſely the quadrantof 
a circle: after which, the fluid would no longer bear the ſtick 
lengthwiſe ; butjin a circular motion, in ſuch manner as that 
the free end of the ſtick, and the parts neareſt it, would deſcribe 
larger arches of circles than the reſt, and have a greater velocity. 
The reſiſtance, therefore, of the fluid, which tends to impreſs 
a circular motion on the ſtick, around the point to which the 
thread is faſtened, tends to impreſs a greater velocity on the 
parts next the other extremity ; or, which is the ſame thing, 
thoſe parts require a greater velocity to ſurmount the reſiſtance 
of the fluid : ſo that the ſtick will not have that circular motion 
around the point to which the thread is faſtened ; or, the te- 
ſiſtance of the ftuid is greater towards the free extreme ofthe 
ſtick, and till leſſens towards the other extreme. Now, al! 
the columns, or threads of water which reſiſt the ſtick, mul 
be ſuppoſed of the ſame length, or the ſame maſs. One may 
therefore find on the ſtick ſuch a point, as that taking agrez 
number of thoſe threads on that fide which reſiſts the lealt, and 
a leſs number on that ſide where they reſiſt the molt ; there 
will be an exact compenſation, and the forces be equal on each 
fide : it is this point is the cexter of converſion. And as the 
ſame reaſoning has place in all motions of traction made in the 
ſame manner, this center is always the ſame point. 

The grand queſtion here ariſing, is to know preciſely in what 
point the center of converſion is found: this M. Parent has 
determined by an infinite deal of calculation. If the ſtick drawn 
by one extremity be a ſtrait line divided into twenty parts, tec. 
koning from the thread, the center of converſion, he finds, will 
be nearly on the 13th. If it be not a line, but a ſurface or a ſo- 
lid, there will be ſome change in the ſituation of the c. 
of converſion, according to the ſurface of the lolid. i 


of oſcillation, perpendicular to the plane of the figure, the in- 
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f a body ſwimming'in a fluid, we ſuppoſe it laid on | 
ane ; the reſiſtance of this plane to the mo- 
„will always be divided in the fame manner, 
fame Center of converſion. This reſiſtance 
what we call friction, ſo prejudicial to the effects 

See FRICTION. | 1 
Parallelogram ,” or Polygon, the point wherein 
eePARALTELOGRAM, and POLYGON, 
int from which all the lines drawn 

See SPHERE. | 
whoſe revolation the ſphere is 
ere. See SEMICIRCLE. 

God an intellectual ſphere, 
and circumference no where. 


and determin 


CExTER of # 


CENTER of A Sphere, 


face, 
to the ſor -of he S-micircle, b 


ed, is al ſo that of the 
Triſmegiſtus defines 
every where, 


whoſe Center is 


CENT O,“ in poetry, 
ages promiſcuou 
din anew form, 
and a new meaning. 


G v Latin, Com which primarily fighifies 
_— ; land Gut hom the Greek ua — 
ſoldiers uſed theſe Center, or pieces of © dg 

— no to guard themſelves from the ſtrokes of their 
ugh others ſay, that Cantor were properly the 
patches of leather, He. . wherewith their galleries or skreens, 
covered; under which the befiegers made 


a work whatly compoſed of yerſes, or 
fly taken from other authors; only diſ- 
or order; ſo as to compoſe anew work, 


called Vine, were 
their approaches to any place. 


auſdnius has laid down the rules to be obſerved in compoſing 
Cantos, The pieces, he ſays, may be taken either from the 
m ſeveral ; and the verſes may be either taken 
one half to be connected with 
another half taken elſewhere; but two verſes are never to be 
uten running, nor much leſs than half a verſe to be taken. A- 
agreeable to theſe rules, he has made a pleaſant nuptial C eto 


a has wrote the life of Jeſus Chriſt, in Cenzo's 
is done by Alex, Roſs, in his Chriſ- 
leurre, canon regular of St. Victor 
atParis; an inſtance of whoſe Cexto's on the adoration af the 
Magi, is as follows. 


ſame poet, or ftcom 
entire, or divided into two; 


Proba Falconi 
nkenfrom Virgil: the lik 
tiados;, and by Stephen de 


Adoratio Magorum, Maze. 2. 
Ecce autem primi ſub lumina ſolis, & ortees, 
Stella facem ducens multa cum luce cururrit 
. Signavitque Nam ci in vegione ſerena, 
Tum reges * (credo quia fot divinitus illis 
. Ingenium, & rerum fate prudentia major) 
qua cuiq ue eff copia leti 
Munera portantes : * moelles ſua thur 
EY aura gravia,* myrbaque 
. Deum Regem, * Regumque Paremtem 6, E. 348. 
Mut avere vias, perfectis ordine wotis : + . 
Inſuetum per iter, & ſpatia in ſua quiſq; receſſit. 12, K. 136. 


CENTRAL, ſomething relating to a Center. See CENTER. 

Thus, we ſay, Central Eclipſe, C 

R See CENTRAL Forces, 
Eclieses, Ce. 


EAW So SDS 7 


8. K. $82. 


Extern deniunt * 
madentes 12, K. 100. 


Central Forces, 
ENT RAL. Rule, 


de. See alſo Fine, 
INTRAL Forces, the vires, or powers whereby a moving body 
: tends towards the center of motion, or recedes from it, 
de LENTER of Motion; ſee alſo VIS. 

viral Forces are divided into two kinds, with regard to their 
viz. Cemtripetal, and Centri-| 
and CENTRIFUGAL. 

1. The following rule, for which 
uis de l' HOpital, opens at once all 
orces : ſuppoſe a body of any deter- 
formly round a center with any cer- 
ty; find from what height jt mult have fallen to ac- 
velocity: then, as the radius of the circle it deſcribes 
eight to its centrifugal force. 


cent relations to the center, 
See CENTRIPETAL, 

we... ENTRAL Forces. 
2 obliged to the Mar 
myſteries of Central 
Mitte weigl · to move uni 


uble that height, ſo is its w 
1 1785 tis nor, or th that, 

ies, equal in weight, deſcribe 
in equal times, 
AB, and HL. Tab. Mechax. 
al Forces of two bodies, deſcr 
be as their diameters, 


a Central Force of a 
1 $35 the ſquare of the in nitely ſmall arch 

er * . then a bod 

herewith th crives equal arches A; « re 
rah the mod impe led in the periphery of the circle, is 

. *WO dodies dt 

ation, ther . eſcride different 
e ratio of their ce 
ence, if the cel 
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ripheries of un- 
orces are as their 
. 25. And bence, if 
ing peripheries of two 
paſs over the ſame 


/ 
moving in the peri 


an equable motion 
; the Central Force 


peripheries by an equable 
ces areinaratio, compounded of the 
and the reciprocal one of their 
erities be equal, the Central 
cally as their diameters ; and if the dia- 
de equal, 5. e. if each Moveable proceed 

but with unequal celerities, the Central 
cate ratio of the velocities. 
the two bodies moving in different peri- 


b 10 and HL 
be, Me peripher 
ral forces of 
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pheries be equal, the diameters of the circles AB, and 
will be in a duplicate ratio of the eelerities. . _ _ Was HL, 
h If two bodſes, moving in.unequal peripheries, be ated on 
dy the ſame Cexrg} force, the time in the larger is to that in 
the ſmaller, ina ſubduplicate ratipof thegreater diameter AB, 
to the lefs HL; pherefars *:7*::D:2, that is, the dia- 
meters of the circles in whaſe peripheries thoſe bodies are acted 
on by the ſame Central force, are in a duplicate ratio of the 
times. Hence alſd the times wherein ſimilar peripheries. or 
arches are run over by bodies impelled by the ſame Centra! 
force, are in proportion to their. velocities: | e pod 
The Ceurral forces are in a ratio, compounded of the direct 
ratio of the diameters, and the reciprocal one of the ſquazes 
_ of the times, by the entire periphgries. Murten 
6. If the times wherein the bodies are carried through the ſame 
entire peripheries, or ſimilat arches, be as the diameters of the 
Circles, the Central forces are reciprocally as the ſame dia- 
7. If a body move uniformly in the periphery of a circle, with 
me veloeity it acquires by "ng the height L; the Central 
force will be to the gravity, as double the altitude AL, tothe 
radius CA. If therefore the avity of the body de called G, 
ue centrifugal force will be NI. G: CA. CT 
. If a heavy body move equably inthe periphery of acircle, 
A5 With the yelocity which it acquires by falling the height 
AL, equal to half the radius; the Central force will be equal 
to the gravity. — And again, if the Central force be equal to the 
ravity, it moves in the periphery of the circle, with the 
| ne 70 which it acquires in falling a height equal to half 
radiu x F 
9. If the Central Force be equal to the gravity, the time it 
takes up in the entire periphery, is to the time of its fall through 
half the radius, as che periphery to the radius. | 
10, If two bodies move in unequal peripheries, and with an 
unequal velocity, which is reciprocally in a ſubduplicate ratio 
of the diameters; the Central forces arc in a duplicate ratio of 
4 diſtances from the center of the forces, taken recipro- 
cally. * 
11. If two bodies move in unequal peripheries, with celerities 
that are reciprocally as the diameters ; their Central forces will 
be reciprocally as the cubes of their diſtances from the center 
of their forces. | | 
12. If the velocities of two bodies moving in unequal peri- 
pheries, be reciprocally in a ſubduplicateratio of the diameters ; 
the times wherein they paſs the Whole periphery, or ſimilar 
arches, are reciprocally in a triplicate ratio of the diſtances 
from the center of the forces : wherefore, if the Central forces 
de reciprocally in a duplicate ratio of the diſtances from the 
center, the times wherein the entire peripheries, or ſimilar 
arches, are paſſed over, are reciprocally in a triplicate ratio 
of the diſtances. | . 
13. Ifa 1 oye in a curve line, in ſuch manner as that the 
radius CB, Fig. 25. . 2, drawn from it the Brod point C, 
placed in the ; Wa. plane, deſcribes areas BAC, „Ec. 
proportional to the times, or equal in any given time, it is ſolli- 
cited towards the point C, by a centripetal force. 
14. If a body proceed according to the direction of the right 
line AD, and be ſollicited by a centripetal force towards a fixed 
point C, placed in the ſame plane; it deſcribes a curve, whoſe 
cavity is towards C, and whoſe ſeveral ares, comprehended 
between two radii AB and CB, are proportional to the 


times, 

15. 13 the Central forces differ from one another, they 
may be compared together ; for they are always in aratio com- 
pounded of the ratio of the quantities of matter in the re- 
volving bodies, and the ratio of the diſtances from the center; 
and alſo in an inverſe ratio of the ſquares of the periodical 
times. If then you multiply the quantity of matter in each 
body by its diſtance from the center, and divide the product by 
the ſquare of the periodical time, the quotients of the divifion 
will be to one another in the ſaid compound ratio, that is, as 
the Central forces. 5 

16. When the quantities of matter are equal, the diſtances 
themſelves muſt be divided by the ſquares of the, perigdical 
times, to determine the proportion of the Central forces: in 
that caſe, if the ſquares of the periodical times be to one an- 
other, as the cubes of the diſtances, the quotients of the di- 
viſions, as well as the Central forces, will bein an inverſe ra- 
tio of the ſquares of the diſtances. W. i 
17. When the force by which a body ſollicited towards a point 
is not every where the ſame, but is either increaſed or diminiſn- 
ed, in proportion to the diſtance from the center: ſeveral 
curves will thence ariſe in a certain proportion. If the force 
decreaſes, in an inverſeratio of the ſquares of the diſtances from 
that point, the body will deſcribe an ellipſis, which is an oyal 
curve, in which there are two points called Focs, and the point 
towards which the force is directed falls upon one of them: 
ſa that in every revolution, the body once apptoaches to, and 
once recedes from it. The circle alſo belongs to that ſort of 

ves, and fo in that caſe the body may alſo deſcribe a circle. 
e body may alfo (by ſuppoſing a greater celerity in it) de- 

| ſeribethetwo remaining conic ſections, vir. the pargbqya and 

hyperbola-curves, which do not return into themſelves : on the 


contrary» if the force increaſes with the diſtance, and that in a 
ratio 
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ratio of the diſtance it ſelf, the body will again deſcribe an ellip- 
ſis; but the point to which the force is directed is the center of 
the ellipſe; and the body, in each revolution, will twice ap- 
proach to, and again twice recede from that point. In this 
Caſe alſo, a body may move in a circle, for the reaſon above- 
mentioned. Sec OrniT, PLANET, and PROJECTILE. 
diſcovere by our country- 
man, Thomas Baker, reQor of Nympton in Devon, where- 


by to find the center of a circle deſigned to cut the parabola | 


in as many points, as an equation to be conſtructed hath real 
roots. | 

Its principal uſe is in the conſtruction of equations; and he 
has applied it with good ſucceſs as far as biquadratics. See 
CoxnsSTtRUCTION, and EQUATION. 
The Central rule is chiefly founded on this property of the pa- 
rabola : that if a line be inſcribed in that curve perpendicular 
to any diameter, a rectangle formed of the ſegments of the in- 
ſcript is equal to a rectangle made of the intercepted diameter 
and parameter of the axis. 

The Central rule has the advantage over Cartes's, and deLat- 
tere's methods of conſtructing equations, in that both theſe 
latter are ſubje& to the trouble of prepating the equation by 
taking away the ſecond term. This we are freed from in 
Baker's method, which ſhews us how to conſtruct all equa- 
tions not exceeding the fourth power by the interſection of a 
circle and parabola, without the omiſſion or change of any 
terms. Phil. Tranſ. No. 157. 


CENTRIFUGAL Force, is that whereby a body revolving 


round a center, endeavours to recede from it. 
It is one of the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, that all motion is of it 
ſelf re&ilinear ; (ſee MoT10N) and that the moving body ne- 
ver recedes from its firſt right line, till ſome new impulſe be 
ſuperadded in a different direction: after that new impulſe, the 
motion becomes compounded, but continues ſtill rectilinear ; 
though the direction of the line be altered. See CoMpos1- 
Tion. To move in a curve, it muſt receive a new impulſe, 
and that in a different direction, every mognent ; a curve not 
being reducible to right lines, unleſs infinitely ſmall ones. If 
then a body continually drawn towards a center, be projected 
in a line that does not go through that center, it will deſcribe 
a curve; in each point whereot, A (Tab. Mechanics, Fig. 25.) 
it will endeavour to recede from the curve, and proceed in the 
tangent AD : and, if nothing hindred, would actually te 
ceed; ſo as in the ſame time wherein it deſcribes the arch A E, 
it would recede the length of the line D E, perpendicular to 
AD, by its Centrifugal Force. The Centrifugal Force, there- 
fore, is as the right line DE, perpendicular to AD; ſuppoſing 
the arch A E infinitely ſmall. See InF1NITE. 
The effect of the Centriſugal Force is ſuch that a body, obliged 
to deſcribe a circle, defrribes the largeſt it poſſibly can : a 
reater circle being as it were leſs circular, and leſs diſtant 
— a right line than a ſmall one. A body therefore ſuffers 


more violence, and exerts its Centrifugal Force more when it 
' deſcribes a little circle, than when a large one: that is, the 


Centrifugal Forte is always proportional to the circumference 
of the curve in which the revolving body is carried round. 
It is the ſame in other curves as in circles; for a curve, what- 


ever it be, may be eſteemed as compoſed of an infinity of ar- 


ches of infinitely ſmall circles, all deſcribed on different ra- 
dii; ſo as that it is thoſe places where the curve has the greateſt 
curvity, that the little arches are moſt circular: thus, in the 
ſame curve, the Centrifugal Force of the body that deſcribes, it, 
varies according to the ſeveral points wherein it is found. 


CENTRIPETAL Force, is that power whereby a moveable bo- 


dy, impelled in the right line A G, (Fig. 25.) is perpetually 
drawn out of its rectilinear motion, and ſollicited to proceed in 
a curve. 

The Centripetal Force, therefore, is as the right line DE to AB; 
ſuppoſing the arch A E infinitely ſmall. Hence, the Centripe- 
tal and Centrifugal forces are equal. See CENTRAL Force. 


CENTRO-B C Method, in mechanics, is a method of 


meaſuring, or determining the quantity of a ſurface, or a ſolid, 
by conſidering it as formed by motion, and multiplying it into 
the way of its center of gravity. 

The Doctrine is compriſed in the following theorem, with its 
corollaries. 

Every figure, whether ſuperficial or ſolid, generated by the motion 
of a line or a figure, is equal to the factum of the generating mag- 
nitude into the wy of its center of gravity, or the line which iti 

eſcribes. See CENTER of Gravity. 


center of gravity of the generating pl 


will be=4m a7. 


itſelf; and the way of the center of gravity-F ; 
right line EF, perpendicular to C Ds that ES 122 to the 
Sa ram : its arca is equal to the factum fradeof 
CD, or the deſcribent line into the altitude E F 8 0! thebaſe 
23 ws Dee Pazal- 
Corol. 2. In the lame manner it appears. t : 
bodies deſcribed by a plane deſ e dees eg oy of all 
on of any right line A C, is had by multiplying the Fe: recti. 
plane by the altitude. See PRE, and CyIMD R eleribing 
Corol. 3. Since a cirele is deſcribed, if the radius & 
revolveround a center C, and the center of 
C L., be in the middle F; the way of the center of 
periphery of a circle X, deſcribed by a ſubdu 2 * 
conſe vent! the area of the circle, is equal to "3 f. 
the radius C L, into the periphery deſcribed b * 
2 8 F * — os 5 

orol. 4. If a rectangle A | ab. 4 7 
revolve about its axis A D; the rec angle rrp re 8.28.) 
der, and the fide B C the ſuperficies "A Cplin- 


k of a cylinder. 
ter of gravity of the right line BC, is in the mide Fang. 


228 ane in the mi 
— line EF. The way of this latter, —— G, ofthe 


ery of a circle deſcribed by the radius E G; 3 the peri- 


mer, the periphery of a circle deſcribed by the — the for- 
u 


Wherefore, the ſuperficies of the cylinder is — 


the altitude B C, into the periphery of a circ] : 
the radius E F, or the baſe. - And the ſolidity of — by 
is the factum of the generating rectangle ABCD — he 
— 1 of a circle 7 by the radius E G which 
ſubduple of E F, or of the ſemidiameter of the cylinder g 
Suppoſe, v. gr. the altitude of the deſcribing plane, and there- 
fore of the cylinder BC==a; the ſemidiameter of the baſe 
D C=r; then will E G==+r: and ſuppoſing the ratio of the 
ſemidiameter to the aq eras I : n, the periphery deſcribed 
by the radius Fr =4mar. herefore, multiplying tur by 
the area of the rectaugle A C=ar; the.ſolidity of the cylinder 
N ut kma mg tr. mr. 4 the area of the 
circle deſcribed by the radius D G. It is evident, therefore, 
the cylinder is equal to the factum of the baſe into the alti- 
_ *. r | 
orol. 5. In like manner, fince the center of gravi 
right line AB, (Tab. Mechanics, Fig. 17.) is 15 dhe 4055 
and the ſurface of a cone is deſcribed, if the triangle 
ABC revolve about its axis; if P M==4 C; the ſuperficies 
of the cone will be equal to the factum of its fide AB, into 
the periphery deſcribed by the radius P M, or the ſubduple of 


the ſemidiameter of the baſe BC. 


Suppoſe v. g. BC=r, AB=a; the ratio of the radius to 
the periphery 1: ; then will PM rr, and the periphery 
deſcribed by this radius mer. Therefore, multiplying t- 
into the fide of the cone AB, the product is the ſuperficies of 
kamr. But amr is allo the factum of 1 and mr: there- 
fore, the ſurface of the cone is the product of the periphery, 
into half the fide. See Coxx, 3 
Corel. 6. If the triangle A CB (Tab. Mechanics, Fig. 29.) 
revolve about an axis; it deſcribes a cone; but it CB de bi- 
ſected in D, and the right line AD be drawn, and AO 
AD; the centre of gravity will be in O. The ſolidity ot 
the cone, therefore, is equal to the factum of the triangle 
CAB, into the periphery deſcribed by the radius PO; but 
AD: AO:: BH : OP. and AO = AD and DB=!i 
CB. Therefore, OP == + DB=j CB. 

Suppoſe v. g. CB r, AB=a; the ratio of the radius to the 
periphery =1 : m. Then will OP=4 r; the Fe de, 
ſcribed by this radius 4 rt; the triangle ACB=zr; an 
therefore, the ſolidity of the cone 4 mr 4 ar = tant But 
amn = kr. mr Ia. Or, the factum of the baſe of the cone 
into the third part of the altitude. See TRIANGLE. ; 
This elegant theorem, which may be ranked among the chief 
inventions in geometry of the laſt age, was taken notice 0! 
long ago by Pappus ; but the jeſuit Guldinus was the firſt who 
ſet it in its full light, and exhibited its uſe in a variety of e 
amples. ul 
Several other geometers, after Guldinus and Pappus, alſo! 
ed it in meaſuring ſolids, and ſurfaces generated by al 
round a fixed axis; eſpecially before the late invention _ 
integral calculus : andit may till take place in ſome 2 
where the integral calculus would be more difficult. M. Lei 4 
nitz has obſerved, that the method will hold, though the — 
or center be continually changed during the generative mono. 


center of gravit — 
Demonſt F or fu poſe the weight of the whole generating mag-| CENTRUM, in geometry, mechanics, fc. See 2 
nitude collected in the centre of gravity; the whole weight CENTRUM Phonicum, in acouſtics, is the place . ? 
produced by its motion, will be equal to the factum of the] ſtands in polyſyllabical and articulate echoes. See — 
weight moved, into the center of gravity. But when lines CENTRUM Phonocampticum, is the place, or object that 
and figures are conſidered like homogeneous heavy bodies, the voice in an echo. See Echo. ; 3 
their weights are as their bulks : and therefore, the weight [ CENTRUM Tendinoſum, in anatomy, a point, or center, 
moved is the generating magnitude; and the weight produced, the tails of the muſcles of the diaphragm meet. e 
that e "The figure generated, therefore, is equal to] I'his center is perforated towards the right ſide, 0 
- the factum of the magnitude, into the way of its center off cava; towards the left, back ward: Its fleſhy parts! Lge 
| ravity. Q. E. D. . | thegula. Thedeſcending trunk of the great we agen . 
Eero 1. Since a parallelogram ABCD (Tab. Mechanics, duct, and vena az gos, paſs between its two inferio 
| 


Fig. 26.) is deſcribed, if the right line A B, proceed according] ſes. See DIAPHRACM. CENTRY 
to the direction of another A C, with a motion ſtil! parallel to 


CEP 


a wooden cel, or 1 


CENTRY Box, „made to thelter the 


CER 


centry, from the injuries of the weather. I Names and ſituations of the RYE : . 
centive” iffeation, fuch es are uſually placed on the flanked Stars, 7 | 7 en Latitude | Z 
nales of the baſtions, on oſe of the ſhoulder, and ſometimes | nn. 
_ middle of the curtin. See GUERITE. In the preced. foot 828 50 35/76 21 46 5 

CENTUMVIRATE among the Romans, a court compoſed DCIS go V o 39 5133 565714 5 
of one hundred magiſtrates or EO PCS LES epri-|In the of the preced. arm o 14 3o|11 45 45 f 
fferences between the people. | 32 8 
ee RION , CENTURIO, among the Romans, an officer in In the preced. ſhoulder 1 4 ; 7 18 13 
the infantry, who commanded a. Cexzary, or hundred men. See 5 
| Cor. ©: he. irt..coher ot exd beykny was bo BAS 14 be 82 31 Bo 
emturion g | 
1 Primopilus, or Primipili Centwrio, ſometimes In the girdle, agſt. the preced fide v5 1 18 3517! 8 4 3 
Primus Centurio: he was not under the command of any tri- V 10 42 11/66 47 28| 6 
dune, as all the reſt were; and had four Centuries under his di- . to 5 8 65 29 25 
rection. He guarded the ſtandard, and the eagle of the le- 10 $f; 7" 
ion. Sec PRIMIPILUS. | 755 8 44 37/70 15 33 3 
CENT UR V, a thing divided, or ranged into an hundred parts. 4 9.35 465 2 27] 7 
| Z 7 16 41170 22 40 6 
See HUNDRED. That preced. the tiara r [7 
At the time when the Roman people were aſſembled for cre-- 47 661 39 144'6 
ating of magiſtrates, —— of laws, or deliberating of pub- "5 7 44 4861 52 51 6 
blic affairs, they were divided into Cexzxries; and to the end] In Cepheus's neck «oe 
(heir ſuffrages might be more eaſily collected, they voted by 7 10 39 16 1 
Centurie t: this was done in the campus martius ; and theſe ai: ¶ in the breaſt nw dp 4 * an. 2715 
ſemblies were hence called Comitia Centuriata- * — $5 1 * 2 m 5 
The Roman cohorts were diſtributed into decuries, commanded 13 33 * 6 +1 + 

decurions; and Centuries, by centurions. Each eohort con- 20 9 $0; 4344 
fitted of fix Cai ER ET ſixty. See COHORT. Middle of 3 in the tiara 9.40 3161. 9 2714 5 
Ca3yTURY, in chronology, is the ſpace of one hundred years.] North. and finall. of the ſame 11.41 33161 54 25] 6 
Church hiſtory is computed chiefly by Ceuturies, commencing |South, in the tiara 23 | 42 5159 58 31] 4 
from our Saviour's incarnation, 8 8 40 54168 25 29] 5 

n this ſenſe, we ſay. the firſt C ; the fathers ofthe ſecond | J 19 22 als 7 
f | f 32 2103 24 27] 7 
Cextary; the councils of the chird Cemtary, G0: See Council, | 25 
FATHERS, Ge. ' 2816 161 6 
yided into thirteen Cextaries, containing thirteen hundred years 3 45 286 30 10/68 31 58] 6 
ending at 1298; compiled by ſeveral learned proteſtants of Between the feet, double 171 2637 3t 6 23 7156 
eburg. | 4x 22 54 40162 2 10] 6 
The cit of the Cxtarieors OA —_— — 30 2 ; & * , 
t is ſaid nius undertook his annals, purely to oppoſe the N 24 51 66 59 34 
Mat Centariators. ; ory AS 8 n arm * 4 58 46 6 36 40 4 
CEPHALIC *, in medicine, is applied to any thing belonging to I Atter in the bind. am 8 19 16 3s; 31 443 
the head, or its parts. See HEAD. IF In the hind. foot 5 42 3661 23 20] 5 

* The word is Greek. xeqaxux , formed of ,s capur, head. & 25 48 x5J64 36 47] 3 
Cxenalacs, or CEPHALIC Medicines, are ſuch as are proper for 35 
diſorders of the head. See CORDIAL. | , |CEPLCorpar, in law, a return made by the Sheriff, upon a — — 
Theſe.are generally of a volatile, ſpirituous, or aromatic na- or other proceſs to the like purpoſe; ſignifying, that he hath ta- 


ture, or at leaſt joined with ſuch; and are ſuppoſed to be of ſer- 
vice; by the volatility of their particles inſinuating into the 
nerves, and mixing with the animal ſpirits dir ect ly, as well as by 
the common circulation, Fixed bodies can only become Ce- 


t by accident. 
Ibn pirit of lavender is ſuppoſed directly to act upon the 
net ves of the palate, e. upon which account, it is frequently 
taken dropped on ſugar, or bread: and ſal volatile, by ſmel- 
ling to, is ſuppoſed to be aſſiſtant to the head, by its volatile par- 
ticles entering the olfactory nerves.. As to aromatic Cephalics, as 


xt chiefly by their aromatic parts warming the nervous ſyſtem, 
and increaſing, their vibrations, by which the nervous fluid cir- 
culaies more freely. See AROMATIC- 
Ceynalic Vein, in anatomy, is a vein of the arm between the 
zun and the muſcles, divided into two branches, External 
mdlaternal. The external goes down to the wriſt, where it joins 
the baſilica, and turns up to the back of the hand: the internal 
b, together with a ſprig of the baſilica, makes the media- 
1 ab. Anat. (angeial) Fig. 6. lit. n. See alſo VEIX. 
US thus called 
— rarry > ham. — une. that it had a nearer 
ith the head than any of the other veints. 
CEPHALALGIA, in medici hy 1 


of is underſt in the general, 

1 — bead. ach; but properly ignites only afreſh one. When 

comes iu veterate, it is calle Cepbalæa; and, when it only 
lles half the head, Hemicranium. | 

, twomuſcles of the 


le 
eta Ork e El. in 
the oeſophagus, called the Pharywx. See Pra- 


Tifice of 
In 
1000 bare their origin in the articulation of the head with the 
— BAK; and are inſerted. into the upper part of the pha- 
ci 9885 draw it upwards and backwards. 1 
here. din altronomy: a conſtellation of the northern hemi- 
Ts Whoſe ſtars in tolemy's catalogue are thirteen; in 
}d9's eleven; in H | 
logne thirty-five. The 


| 


the ſpecies ot diambra, powder of degutetu, nutmeg, c. they 


in regard the ancients uſed to open it in diſor- 


exelius's forty; in the Britannic cata-| 
order,names, longitudes, latitudes, | 


ken the of the party. See RETURN. 

CERATE *, CERATOM, in medicine, a kind of unguent, or lini- 
ment, made of oil and wax; uſed externally in ſeveral diſeaſes, 

eſpecially thoſe of the skin. See UxdUuENT. 

un its name from its capital ingredient, wax, called in Latin 

Its conſiſtence is thicker than that of a liniment ; the laſt ha- 

. Ving uſually two ounces of wax to two of oil; but the Ce- 
rate, four of wax to two of oil. See LinmenT: yet it is 

thinner than a plaiſter. See EMPLASTER. © 


There are Cerates of various kinds, refrigerative; tomachic, &c. 
2 of, ſulphur, of Santal, reſtringent 2 of Bricks, divine 
erate, &c. . 5 


There is a particular one, called the refrigerative Cerate of 
Galen, made of white wax and oleum roſat. omphacin. 
GERATION, Czrar1o, in chymiſtry, the operation of waxing. 


See the article WAX NG. 


eto its inſertion at the root of the — 
the 


LE, in besaid. A Croſs Cxnczuy,, is 


4 eroſſ, 
which opening at the ends, turns round both ways, Iike a ram's 
horns, See- CRoss. a i TT 


CERDONIANS, ancient heretics, whomaintained moſt of the 
errors of Simon us, Saturninus and the Manichees. See 
M ANICHEE, and GNos ric. e f 
They took their name from their leader Cerdon, a Syrian, who 
came to Rome in the time of pope Hyginus; and there abjured 
his errors: but in appearance only; for he was afterwards 


convicted of perſiſting in them, and accordingly caft out of 
. Cordon aſſerted two principles, the one good, and the other 


evil: thislaſt, ing to him, was creator of the world, and 
the God that appeared under the old law: The firſt, whom 
he called nt jπνr was the father of Jeſus Chriſt; who, he 
taught, was only incarnate in appearanee, and was not born of 
a a virgin; nor did he fuffer death but in appearance. He de- 
nied the reſurrection, and rejected athebooks of the Q1d Teſ- 
tament, as coming from an evił principłe. Marcion; his diſ- 


ciple, ſucceeded him in his errors. See MARCIONITES. 
4E CER 


EALIA, 


CEREALIA, in antiquity, ſeaſts of Ceres, inſtituted by Trip- 
tolemus, Son of Celeus king of Eleuſine in Attica, in grati- 


tude for his having been inſtructed by Ceres, who was ſuppoſed [CERINTHIANS, ancient heretics, 


to have been his nurſe, in the art of cultivating corn, and 
making bread. 
There were two feaſts of this kind at athens; the one called 
Eleuſinia, the other Theſmophoria. See the article ELEus1- 
NIA. 
What both agreed in, and was common to all the Cerealia, was 
that they were celebrated with a world of religion and purity ; 
ſo that it was eſteemed a great pollution to meddle, on thoſe 
days, in conjugal matters. See ABSTINENCE. 
It was not Ceres alone that was honoured here, but alſo Bac- 
chus. The victims offered were hogs, by reaſon of the waſte 
they make in the productions of the earth: whether there was 
any wine offered, or not, is matter of much debate among the 
critics Plautus and Macrobius ſeem to countenance the ne- 
ative ſide; Cato and Virgil the poſitive. Macrobius ſays, in- 
ged. they did not offer wine to Ceres; but mulſum, which 
was a compoſition of wine and honey boiled up together: and 
that the ſacrifice made on the 21ſt of December to that goddeſs 
and Hercules, was a pregnant ſow, together with cakes and 
malſum : and that this is what Virgil means by Miti Baccho. 
Vide Salmaſius, Lambin, c. | 
The Cerealia paſſed from the Greeks to the Romans, who held 
them for eight days ſucceſſively; commencing, as generally 
held, on the fifth of the ides of April. It was the women alone 
who were concerned in the celebration, all dreſſed in white: 
the men, likewiſe in white, were only ſpectators. They eat no- 
thing till after Sun-ſet; in memory of eres, Who in her ſearch 
after her daughter, took no repaſt but in the evening. 
After the battle of Cannæ, the deſolation was ſo great at Rome, 
that there were no women to celebrate the feaſt, by realon they 
were all in mourning ; ſo that it was omitted that year. 
CEREBELLUM, or CEREBEL, in anatomy, the hind part 
of the brain. See Tab. Anat. (oſteol.) Fig. 5. lit. cc. ſee alſo 
the article BRAIN. 
The Cerebellum is eſteemed a kind of little brain by it ſelf, as 
the word imports, which is a diminitive of Cerebram. 
It is placed in the hinder and lower part of the skull, under- 
neath the hinder part of the brain, or cerebrum : it lies open to 
the cerebrum at bottom ; but at top is ſeparated from it by a 
duplicature of the dura mater. Its figure ſome what reſembles 
a flat bowl, broader than long. 
Its ſubſtance is harder, drier, and more ſolid than that of the 
brain, but of the ſame nature and kind; being compoſed like 
it, of a cortical, or glandulous; and a medullary part: the 
branches of which laſt, when opened, reſemble thoſe of a tree, 
meeting in the middle, and forming a kind of ſtem, which 
runs quite through it. Its colour is yellowiſh, that of the brain 
whiter. 
Its ſurface is unequal, and furrowed, but not ſo much as that 
of the cerebrum; appearing rather as if laminated, like ſome 
ſhells; the middle circles being the largeſt and deepeſt : between 
the laminæ are duplicatures of the pia mater. The fore and 
hind parts of the Cerebellum are terminated by apophyſes ; cal- 
led Vermiformes, from the reſemblance they bear to worms: it 
is joined to the medulla oblongata by two proceſſes, called by 
Willis, Pedunculi. See PEDUNCULI. 
Beſides theſe, are two or three other medullary proceſſes, 
which paſſing acroſs the medulla oblongata, form an arch; 
from the diſcoverer called Pon Varolii. See Pons Varolii. 
The blood - veſſels of the Cerebellum are the ſame with thoſe of 
the cerebrum; and its uſe the ſame, vix. to ſeparate the ner- 
vous juice from the blood, and convey it through the ſeveral 
parts of the body. 
Dr. Willis, however, diſtinguiſhes between the functions of 
the Cerebrum, and Cerebellum; making the firſt the principle 
of voluntary motions, and actions; and the laſt the principle 
of involuntary ones, vi. that of reſpiration, the motion of 
the heart, c. See Moriox. | 
It is commonly aſſerted, that a wound either in the cortex, or 
medulla of the Cerebellum, is mortal; which it is not in the 
brain, from which there have been entire parts taken away 
without harm. The truth is, we have inſtances of people 
living not only without any cerebrum, but alſo without any 
Cerebellum. See BRAIN. 
CEREBRU M, in anatomy, the brain, properly ſo called; in 
contra- diſtinction from the Cerebellum. See BRAIN. 
CEREMONY,* an aſſemblage of ſeveral actions, forms, and 
circumſtances, ſerving to render athing more magnificent and 
ſolemn. | 
The word comes from the Latin Cæremonia, quaſi Cereris 
munia, on account of the great number of ceremonies uſed in 
making the offerings to Ceres: or by reaſon the firſt religious 
ceremonies were thoſe of Ceres: hence Cicero calls Cererem 


antiquiſſimam, religiofi//imam principem omnium ſacrorum, que | 


apud omnes gentes fiunt. Valerius Maximus derives it from Cere 
and Munia: Cere was a little town near Rome, where the Ro- 
mans made offerings to the gods, with uncommon ardour and 
officiouſneſs, on occaſion of the ſear they were in of the Gauls, 


CEROMA, originally.denoted a mixture of oil and waz, with 


CERTIFICA 


CERTITUDE, is properly a quality of the judgment, im- 


it: the evidence is in the things that the mind ſees and cou- 


Metap 


Phyſical CERTITUDE, is that ariſing from phyſical evidence: 


Moral CERTITUDE, is that founded on moral evidence: ſuch i 


who then lay before Rome. Others deduce it from Cerus, an | 


CER 
ancient Latin word, which fignifies holy or ſacred: fome from 


the Greek ya:puy, to rejoice. 


; wh» took their 
from Cerinthus, one of the firit herefiarc..s ; "Fog 
ing cotemporary with St. John, Oo ON a, bs 
Cerinthus wasa zealous defender of the circum 
as the Nazarenes and Ebionites. St. Epiphanius ſays, þ 
the head of a faction which roſe at Jeruſalem againſt” $ 2 
on account of ſome uncircumciſed perſons with whe po. 
apoſtle had eat. He believed that Jeſus Chriſt "ws; — 
man, born of Joſeph and Mary; but that in his ba alm - 
celeſtial virtue deſcended on him in form ofa dove: 4 * 
whereof he was conſecrated by the holy ſpirit, and made Chil 
It was by means of this celeſtial virtue, therefore that - 
wrought ſo many miracles; which, as he received it from 
Heaven, quitted him after his pafſion, and returned to the pl 
TRY A - that Jeſus, whom he called 4 Pare cog 
really died and roſe again ; but that Chriſt iſtin- 
iſhed —— Jeſus, di not ſuffer at al. 1. 
ome authors aſcribe the book of the Apocalypſe to Cerinthus. 
adding, that he put ir off under the — Nh; 
better to authorize his reveries touching Chriſt's reign in the 
fleſh: and it is even certain he publiſhed ſome works of this 
kind, under the title of Apocalypſes. See ApocaLyrys. 
St. Epiphanius obſerves, that when a Cerinthiax died without 
baptiſm, another perſon was baptiſed in his ſtead. 
They received the goſpel of St. Mathew, to countenance 
their doctrine of circumciſion, from Chriſt's being circumci- 
ſed: but they omitted the genealogy. They diſcarded the epiltles 
of St. Paul, becauſe that apoſtle held circumcition aboliſhed. 


ciſion, as well 


which the ancient wreſtlers rubbed themſelves, not only to 
make their limbs more ſleek, and leſs capable of being laid hold 
of, but more 5 * and fit for exerciſe. See ATHLETA, Cc. 
| E, a teſtimony given in writing, to aſſure and 
notify the truth of any thing to a court of juſlice, or the 
like. See TESTIMONIAL. 


Peng an adheſion of the mind to the propoſition we afhrm; 
or the ſtrength wherewith we adhere to it. See TRUrR, &c. 
Certitude is of the ſame nature with the evidence that produces 


ſiders, i. e. in the ideas: Certitude is in the judgment the mind 
makes of thoſe ideas. See EviDENCE, and ASSENT. 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of Certitude: the one of 
Specxlation, ariſing from the evidence of the thing; the other of 
dhefion, which ariſes from the importance thereof: this lalt 
they apply to matters of faith. See ADHESION. 
Further, the ſchools diſtinguiſh three other kinds of Certitude, 
with regard to the three different kinds of evidence whence 
they ariſe. 
byſical CERTITUDE, is that ariſing from a metaphyſical 
evidence: ſuch is that a geometrician has of the truth of this 
propoſition, That the three angles of a triangle are equal 
* to two right ones.” 


as we aw. as to 5 r 4729 = 2 


uch is that a man has that there is fire on his hand, when be 
ſees it blaze, and feels it burn, 


r 1 Z 


that a perſon has, that he has got or loſt a cauſe, when hs 
attorney and friends ſend him expreſs notice of it, or a copy d 
the judgment, c. 
MoralCertitude, is frequently equivalent to metaphyſical Cr 
titude. Thus, a criminal who hears the ſentence read, 
quently makes no doubt either of his condemnation or exect- 
tion; and yet has nothing, here, beyond a moral Certina. 
for, metaphyſical Certitude, he has none: neither has he au 
phyſical Certitude, except as to what relates to the reading ct 
the ſentence, and the action of the executioner when he takes 
him into his poſſeſſion. ; 
In the Philoſophical Tranſa&ions, we have an algebraic calcult 
tion of the degrees of a moral certirzde, ariſing from hum 
teſtimony in all its caſes ; whether immediate, mediate, con 
curring, oral, or written. * 
The author thereof ſhe ws, that if the report paſs through e 
ral reporters hands ere it arrive, each conveying 4 of (ow , 
after 12 tranſmiſſions, it will only be as 4, or an l 
whether it be true or not: if 8 of Certi® * 
fixed 7 +88, it wil 2 to half from the 70th hand; 
882, from the 695th hand. 
2 concurring evidences, if two reporters have each jot web 
tainty, they will both give an aſſurance of $4, or of 35 oo of 
three, of £44 : and the co-atteſtation of 10 would ive 18 * 
certainty ; that of a 20th 4835888. He ſhews, — Ne: 
if there be ſix particulars in a narrative, all u remix Go for 
and that he to whom the report is given has 0 —_ 
the whole; there is 35 to 1 againſt the failure in any o 
tain particular. 1 
He —— to compute the nn of tradition, both or 
and written, in whole and in part; ſucceffively tan * 
and alſo co-atteſted by ſeveral ſueceſſions of tranſmitteutꝰ 


TRADñITION. CERT- 


CES 


EY, Hea/-Money, or a common fine, paid year- 
n . of ſeveral 8 to the lords thereof; and 
: times to the hundred, pro certo letæ, for the certain keep- 
of the Icet. — This, in ancient records, is called Certum 
5 „ Nerves, are ſeven pair of nerves, ſo called, as 
Al original in the 2 or neck. — See Tab. Anat. 
= | Fig. 6 lit. dd. fee alſo the article Nx vx. 
ee They are thus called from the Latin cervix, neck. See 
IX, 
The af pal ariſes between the firſt and ſecond vertebræ of the 
ic, and colitraty to the reſt, come out before and behind : 
belt the other ſix pair come out laterally from the jointures 
e vertebrz, through particular perforations : this firſt pair 
er tothe muſcles of the head and ear. The ſecond pair, ac- 
ling to Dr. Willis, contributes the main branch towards the 
formation of the diaphragmatic nerves ; which, according to 
Vieuſſens, ſpring only from the fourth and fixth pair. The 
three lalt pair, joining with the two firſt of the dorſum, or 
thorax, make the brachial nerves. All the cervical nerves 
ſend innumerable branches to the muſcles, and other parts of 
the head, neck, and ſhoulders. ; ; 
CERVICAL Teſſels, ., anatomiſts, denote the arteries, veins, 
ge. which pals x 3h, the vertebræ and muſcles of the neck, 
aptothe skull. See VESSEL. | 
C(ERVICALES Deſcendentes, a pair of muſcles, antagoniſts to 


vertebra of the neck. | 
Nideathors reckon theſe, though improperly, aproduQion 
ul part ofthe ſacro-lumbus. See SACROLUMBARIS. - 
CERVIX, in anatomy, properly denotes the hind part of the 
neck; as contradiſtinguiſhed from the fore-parts, which is 
called Jagulum, or the throat. See Nxck. 
Cexv1X of the wterus, the neck of the uterus, or that oblon 
canal, or paſſage between the internal and external orifices, an 
which receives and incloſes the penis like a ſheath, whence it 
v alſo called Vagina. See UrkRus, and VAGINA. 
The cervix uteri, in maids, is very narrow, except in the 
time of the menſes; ſcare wide enough to admit a gooſe's 
quill: its inner extremity is called the Oſculum Internum, which 
is kept ſealed up with a kind of glutinous matter, iſſuing from 
the glands about it. See MATRIX. 
CERUMEN, a thick, viſcous, bitter, excrementitious hu- 
mour, ſeparated from the blood by proper glands placed in 
the meatus auditorius, or outer paſſages of the ear. 
This is alſo called ceramen aurium, in Engliſh, Ear-wax. See 


AR, 
CERUSSE, or CERUSF, a white calx of lead, uſed in painting, 
ad coſmetics ; made by calcining that metal, in the vapour 
by vinegar, See CALCINATION. 
Ceryſe is made of thin laminæ, or plates of lead, ſo placed, 
i to receive and imbibe the fumes of vinegar, contained in 
a veſſel ſet over a moderate fire. See LEAB. 
laminæ are, by means hereof, converted into a white ruſt; 
which they gather together, and grinding it up with water 
form into little cakes, Cardan ſhews how to make ceruſſe © 
tin and urine. See WHiTE Lead. | 
ceriſſe makes a beautiful white colour, and is much uſed by the 
panters, both in oil and water colours. It makes the principal 
ingredient in the fucus uſed by the ladies for the complexion. 
len inwardly, it is adangerous poiſon ; and ſoon ſhews its 
malignity on the outſide ; ſpoiling the breath and teeth, and 
Tyening wrinkles, and the ſymproms of old age. 
The dell ceruſſe, is that of . but this is rare: that 
chiefly uſed, is either Engliſh or Dutch, both of which have 
more marl in them than white lead; the latter, however, is 
better of the tw0.—Fallopius ſpeaks of a mineral cersſe, 
butevery body elſe takes it to be factitious. 
CESARIA Ne ibs ae AIR: 
ection. N Section. 
S8 #. See CESARIAN Section 
ral ground, that he againſt whom it is brought, has for two 
eus ceaſed or negleced to perform ſuch ſervice, or pay ſuch 
teu as he is obliged to by his tenure ; and has not upon his 
*or tenements ſufficient goods or chattels to be diſtrained. 
1 qa only lies for annual ſervice, rent, and ſuch like, 
* or homage or fealty.— The forms and ſpecies of ceſſavit 
© Various ; as ceſſavit de cantaria, ceſſavit de feodi ; 
cer er biennium. See Ckssok. 
in a legal ſenſe, an act whereby a perſon ſurrenders 


n e to another perſon, a right which belonged 


1 is 4 general term, the ſpecies whereof are, a Surrender, 


Ces51 ment, Transfer, and Subro arion; which ſee. the tail, by Ptolemy ranked 22 28 qo [10 5 © 
WY 5 particularly uſed in the civit law, for a voluntary and among the informes of A- JNo. 21 57 12] 15 16 3 
Jil ſurrender of a perſonꝰs effects to his creditors, to avoid] quarius So. 21 12 12 18 45 54 
This ment. See BaxxRVrer. 7 8 * 

k Lie- ſtill obtains in F rance, and other countries; and North. in the extrem. of the tail 26 35 to o 41 


and N of letters patent granted in favour of the poor 


l 
orgs the perſon to wear a green cap, or bonnet ; at Lucca an 
ceſſog. ones tonegleQthis, was to forfeit the rivileges of the 


the facro-lumbares ; coming from the third, fourth, fifth, and. 


he ceſſion carried with it a mark of infamy, and} 


Was Originally intended to ſignify, that the ceſio-|- 


CET 


ary was become poor through his own folly. See Cap. 
The Italian lawyers deſcribe the ceremony ceſſion to conſiſt 
in ſtriking the bare breech three times againſt a ſtone, called La- 
P. Vitaperit, in the preſence of the judge, Formerly it con- 
ſiſted in giving up the girdles and keys in court; the ancients 
uſing to carry at their girdles the chief utenſils wherewith they 
ot their living; as the ſcrivener his eſcritore, the merchant 
is bag, Sc. Sce BAxKRUFT. | | 
The form of ceſſion among the ancient Romans and Gauls was 
as follows. The ceſſionary gathered up duſt in his left hand, 
from the four corners of the houſe, and ſtanding ou the threſhold, 
holding the door - poſt in his right hand, threw the duſt back o- 
Ver his ſhoulders, then ſtriping into his ſhirt, and quitting his 
pore and bags, he jumped with a pole over a hedge ; hereby 
etting the world know, that he had nothing left, and that 
when he jumped, all he was worth was inthe air with him. 
his was the Ceſiox in criminal matters: in civil caſes, it was 
9 to lay a broom, ſwitch, or broken ſtraw on the thre- 
old. 


This was called Chrenecruda per durpillum & feflucam. See 

InvesTITURE. 

CEss10N, in the ccclefiaſtical law, is one manner of vacatin 
or voiding an eccleſiaſtical benefice. See VaAcAncy, an 

BENEFICE. 

Ce/fion is an implicit kind of reſignation, undetſtood where a 

perſon does ſome act, or takes on himſelf ſome charge, which 

1s inconſiſtent with his holding the benefice he was before 

8 of. Sce RESINAT TON. 

y the ſtatute, if a clerk have one bene ſice of 80. per annum 
value, and takes another, of what value ſoever, with cure of 
fouls, and without diſpenſation, the former living is, ipſo facto, 
void : and this kind of yoidance of a living is called ce ion, 

V hat is called ceſton in other benefices, is called Creation in 
relation to a biſhoprick ; for if an incumbent be made a biſhop, 
his benefice is ſaid to be void by creation. See BiSHoP. 
CESSION ARY, a Bankrupt. See BANKRUPT, and Cz5810N. 

ESSOR, in law, one dilatory, and delinquent in his duty, ot 


liable to have the writ ceſſavit brought againit him. See Cxs- 

SAVIT. 

Where it is ſaid the tenant ce eth, it is meant he ceaſeth to do his 
duty, or ſervice to which he is bound. 

CESTU I, a French term, literally ſignifying He, or Him; 

frequently uſed in ourold law-writings. Thus, 


to him tor the benefit of another. 
CesTu1 gui Vie, one for whoſe life any land or tenements are 
granted. | 
CESTu1 gui Uſe, he to whoſe uſe another man is infeoffed in 
lands or tenements. | 
CESTUS, * among ancient poets, a fine embroidered girdle 
worn by Venus, endowed with a faculty of charming and 
conciliating love. See GIRDLE. | 
The word is alſo written Cefum, and Ceflon : It comes from 
the Greek xs5@-, a Girale, or other thing embroidered, or 
wrought with the needle : whence alſo Inceftus ; a term uſed at 
firſt for any naughtineſs by undoing the girdle, &c. but now 
reſtrained to that between perſons near akin. See Inczsr. 
CESTUS, or Cæsrus, was l large leathern gantlet, gar- 
niſhed with lead, uſed in the combats or exerciſes of the an- 
cient Athlete. See Cæsrus. Os 
CESURE, or Cx$URA, in poetry. See CASURA. 
CETACEOUS, * in natural hiſtory, a term applied to all large 
ſea fiſhes, and beaſts, which bear areſemblance to the whale. 
See Fisn, and WHALE. 
The word is formed of the Latin Cetus, whale. 
The horn uſually called the Unicorns Horn, is found to be 
7 tooth of a cetaccous fiſh in the icy ſea, called Narval. See 
NICORN, | 


CETERIS Paribus. See C&TERIS Paribus. 
IT, a writ which lies in divers caſes ; upon this gene-| CET US, in aſtronomy, the halt; a large conſtellation of the 


ſouthern hemiſphere, under Piſces, and next the water of A- 
quarius. See CONSTELLATION. | 
The ſtars in the conſtellation ceras, in Ptolemy's catalogue are 


82 in the Britannic catalogue ſeventy- eight. The or- 
er, names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, c. whereof, 
are as follow, 
Names and ſituations of 5 Longitude Eatitude 

the flars, HET 


LH : , 1 
\ f 0 


| 2 80 N 18 36 4014 14 15 
Of thoſe in triangle preced. C Mid. 19 25 37 | 16 14 22 


{ ! 


22 56 2213 27 15 
YV 14550| 242 467 
o 59 31 6 36 23 | 6 


2 18 26] 6 47 28 6.5 
10 1787 


Names 
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ſervice, and who thereby incurs the danger of the law, and is 


CESTur qui Truſt, is he who has lands in truſt, &. committed 


twenty-two; in Tycho's twenty-one; in Hevelius's twen- 
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proceed in conjundt degrees 


ther inſtruments iſfued thence. 
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Names and ſituation of the | ali Latitude. 
Wes o , " n L n 
4 13 26] 4 15 16 
Bright, and ſouth of the tail * 28 13 220 46 52 
N. of thoſe prec. in the N 2 South. V 1 33 31114 745 
in root of the tail o 34 3016 18 39 
N. of the following ſide o the U 2 57 14 44 14 
I 
? 7 25 18] 6 17 50 
4 40 4613 24 8 
South. of the ſame fide 4 2 32]15 53 50 
4 37 39116 16 11 
8 18 33 [10 40 10 
20 
6 49 9]15 38 59 
6 58 49] 15 34 29 
eite bod "6 1 
in the poſter, the 14211 — 
18 pou n 8 20 10] 15 £47 
25 
9 48 313 24 58 
9 42 4}14 37 59 
10 35 59114 41 38 
it 55 6115 $35 44 
Subſ. in the poſter. part of the bod II 53 5215 46 30 
5 -> 
. 9 36 3621 30 7 
10 34 17 | 20 32 40 
7 21 44|28 37 56 
1117 5023 41 24 
11 45 3023 33 56 
Mid. of 3 6 the middle of the body 13 35 48124 57 32 
Contig. to the north. in the body 17 o 46]20 30 12 
North. in the middle of the body 17 36 47 20 21 19 
13 33 3232 3 28 
South. in the middle of the body 15 8 32130 47 52 
40 
23 3 55113 3234 
' Another, and more ſouth 15 4 1531 2 29 
24 22 44111 39 53 
24 21 3241il 913 
4 56 214 29 13 
45 
25 28 16114 8 3 
Preced. in the creſt 29 42 33] 4 17 15 
25 45 20114 50 5 
25 20 1318 58 51 
New one in the neck of Cetas 27 11 15 15 56 38] 
50 | 
28 59 42113 © 56 
28 36 4114 14 1 
In the hind part of the head 8 3 233] 3 34 25 
V 28 37 36116 15 12 
Prec. ſouth. in the of the breaſt 23 22 1025 15 50 
$5 
Subſeq. of two in the creſt MO 35 1 
21 37 3414 5 
& a 39 191153 12 15 
South. prec. in the Jof the breaſt / 25 46 2128 32 48 
# 29 13 58 21 50 36 
0 
Againſt the eyebrow 8 4 3 919 12 26 
O 55 37117 49 1 
V 29 34 34]21 55 44 
8 1 32 5517 52 43 
Prec. in the mouth againſt the cheek 3 14 26 [14 29 57 
6 
N. of thoſe following in the ſquare / 29 1526 o 25 | 
of the breaſt) & 3 18 3915 35 39 
In the middle of the mouth 117 41 1 
That againſt the fore head 7 34 50 535 33 
South. of thoſe that follow in the Y 29 24 53] 28 16 32 
Square of the breaſt | 
70 | 
27 44 30} 32 46 20 
That againft the noſtrils N 10 45 * 1 49 12 
Bright ſtar of the jaw 9 59 15]12 36 59 
| 10 5 812 22 55} 
11 2 13118 25 42 
73 | | 
12 31 35118 33 42 
Inform. following the bright ſtar of 23 57 58[14 29 21 
| the jaw) 8 14 30 25 14 18 25 
CHACE, CHASE. 
CHACIN G.& See © nope BY 
CHACOON, * or CyAcoxE, a kind of dance, in manner 


of a ſaraband, borrowed from the ſpaniards, and by them from 
the Moors. The baſe always conſiſts of tour notes, which | 
: and whercon they make di-] 
vers concords and couplets, with the ſame burden. 
The word is formed of the ſpaniſh Chacona ; not as others pre- 

tend from tho italian Cecone, a blind man, the inventor. 
CHAFE-Wax,or CHAUFFE-Hax, an officer in chaneery, whoſe 
butineſs is to fit the wax for the ſealing of writs, patents, and o- 
SEC SEAL, and CHANCERY. 


| 


CHAGREEN, or CHAGRIN, 


CHAIN, CATENA, a ſeries of ſeveral 


A Gold CHAIN, 1s one of the ornaments or _ 


CHAIN alſo denotes a kind of ſtring, of twiſted wire; 


For the Fabrick, or making of theſe CHAINS; a 


CHAIN-Pamp. See PUMP, and Bux-Pamp. 

CHAIN-Shet, in war, two bullets, or rather half-bullets, linkedto- 
CHA1N, in ſurveying, is a meaſure conſiſtiug of a certain number 
The Chain is of various dimenſions, as the length or numberot 
links varies : that commonly uſed in meaſuring land, called 


 Thatardinarily uſed for large diſtances, is in length 100 feet ; 


Some, in lieu of Chains, uſe ropes ; but theſe are liable to ſere 


directs, that the little ſtrands whereof the rope conſiſts, betwilt- 


Uſe of the CAlx in ſurveying. —The manner of applying the chan 


To find the area of a field, &c. the dimenſions whereof are groen'® 


according to the rules given under AREA z and 


| cottig off five, as before, on the ri 
e 


CHA 


in commerce, 
GREEN. 8 ee the artele pi 


rin f 
one another. See Lixx. 85, or links, fitted into 
There are Chains of divers matters, ſizes, forms 
2 rivers, 22 uh are Cloſed with iron Chain; 
rebellious cities are puni taking aw n: 
2 he La 5 5 "ay their Chains, wg 
hearms of the kingdom of Navarre are Cha; 

Gules. The occaſion hereof is referred to deln 9 jeld 
. againſt the moors; Who having gained ” cel , 
victory againſt them in 1212, in the diſtribution of the ; 
the magnificent tent of Miralmumin fell to the polls 


varre ; as being the firſt thatbroke and forced the Chae 


alord-mayor of London; and remains tot Cperſas ai f 
$ 
Palled the 


and for divers 


being diveſted of that magiſtrature, as a mark 
Chas. See Maron and ALDERMAN, has 
Something like this, Chorier obſerves, obtained am 
cient Gauls : the principal ornament of their perſons in C 
and authority was a gold Chain, which they woreon all — 
ons; and even in battel to diſtinguiſh them from the common 
ſoldiers. Hiſt. de Daupb. Lib. itt. p. 130. 
ſerving to 
hang watches, tweezer-caſes, and other yaluabl — 
See WATCH. ; . 
The invention of this piece of curious work is owing to the Ex. 
gliſh ; whence, in foreign countries, it is denominated the E 
£ i Chain. lt is but of very late years that foreigners have un. 
ertook to imitate them, and hitherto with no extraordi 
ſucceſs : thoſe of Paris have come neareſt, Theſe Chain, 
are uſually either of ſilver or of gold, ſome of gilt copper; the 
thread, or wire of each kind to be very fine. 
——_ of the wire i 
folded into little links of an oval form; the longeſt diameter + 
bout three lines; the ſhorteſt, one. Theſe after they have been 
exactly ſoldered, are again folded into two; and then bound 
together, or inter wove, by means of ſeveral other little threads 
of the ſame thickneſs ; ſome whereof, which paſs from one end 
to the other, imitate the warp of a ſtuff ; and the others, which 
paſs tranſverſe, the woof. There are at leaſt four thouſand lit 
tle links ina Chain of four pendants ; which are by this means, 
bound fo equally, and withal ſo firmly together, tut the eye i 
deceived, and takes the whole to conſiſt of one intirepiece. 


gether by a Chain their uſe at ſea is to ſhoot down yards, or 
maſts ; or to cut the ſhrouds, or any other rigging of aſhip. See 
SHOT. 


of links of iron wire, uſually 100; ſerving to take the dimen- 
ſions of fields, &c. by: See MEASURE, and SURVEYING. 
This is what Merſenne takes to be the arvipendium of the an- 
cients. See ACRE. 


Gunter*s Chain, is in length four poles, or perches ; or Gxty fit 
foot, or a hundred links; each link being ſeven inches lie. 
See PERCH, Foor, YARD, e. 


each link one foot. 
For ſmall parcels, as gardens, &9'c. is ſometimes uſed a {mall 


Chain of one pole, or fixteen foot and a half length; each link 
one inch f. 


ral irregularities; both from the different degrees of moiſture, 
and of the force which ſtretches them. Schwenterus, in his 
practical geometry, tells us, he has obſerved a rope ſixteen foot 
long, reduced to fifteen in an hour's time, by the mere falling 
of a hoar froſt. To obviate theſe inconveniencies, Wolbus 


ed contrary. ways, and the rope dipped in boiling hot oil, 0d 
when dry, drawn through melted wax, A rope thus p 

will nat get or loſe any thing in length, even though kept un- 
der water all day. 


in meaſuring lengths is too popular to need deſcription. lnen- 
tering 2 Awenfions taken by the Chain, the Chains — 
links are ſeparated by a dot: thus a line ſixty three (on 4 
five links long, is wrote 63. 75 If the links be ſhart o by 
Far isprefixed ; thus 10 Chains, 8 links, are Wrote 10 5 


ines by one another, 

1ſt, Multiply the lines N — te = 
duct cut off five figures towards the right; thoſe remaining 

the left will be Acres. See ACRE. 2dly, Multiply | 

figures cut off by four; and cutting off five again from * 

duct on the right, thoſe EF on = left wi 8 - 
Multiply the five thus cuto fort); 

Roop. Laſtly, Multiply bt, thoſe reraainining cn 


HAINS and links. 


See PERCH. 


the left are ſquare 


erches. b 475 7 
To tale au angle D AE. (Tab. Surveying, Fig. L.) bythe . 


meaſure a ſmall diſtance from the vertex A along cnc? [ 


to d and c; then meaſure the diſtance d. : to lay this = 


SFr 


$( 
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Sy 
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+» BY 


CHA 


and from your feale ſet off the diſtance 


SCALE. 


draw AE at pleaſure, | 
meaſured — rider compaſſes the length meaſured on the o- 
Tho on the vertex A, as a center, deſcribe an arch 4e; and 
ne as à center, with the treaſured diſtance of c d, 


on the point 65 h 8 h thi py 5 
lefl other atch 26. Through the point where this inter 
— — draw a line Ab. 90 is the angle plotted ; 


ain gatiey.i required, may be meaſured on aline chords. 


See CHORD» bite 4+ ABCDE. (Fig. | 
lot ace, as » ( ig. 2), by 

1 Gal Bun a AK teh of the place by eye; and mea- 
ſuring the ſeveral ſides AB, BC, CD, DE, enter down the 
lo gon the reſpective lines; then if the plan be to be taken 
Ahn ide of the place, inſtead of meaſuring the angles, as be- 
fore meaſure the diagonals AD, BD. Thus will the figurc 
de reduced into three triangles, whoſe ſides are all known, a. 


od above. 
282 1 to be taken without ſide the Place, the angles 
muſt be taken thus; v, g. for the angle BCD, produce the 


i d CD to any certain equal diſtance, v. g. to a and 5, 
— - and meaſure the diſtance of ab. Thus have you 
in iſoſceles triangle C ab, wherein the angle « C4 = BCD it 


laid down as before. N 

14. Gen to find the diſtance between two object inacceſſib., 
in refpe& of each other. From ſome place, as C (Fig. 3.) 
whence the common diſtance to each object A and B, is accel- 
ble in a right line; meaſure the diſtance CA, which ſuppoſe 

Chains ; and continue the line to D, viz. fifty more: mea 
fare ſo BC, which ſuppoſe thirty Chains; and produce the 
line to E, viz. thirty more. Thus will be formed the triang]: 
ABC; conſequently the diſtance DE, being meaſured, wil, 

re the inacceſſible diſtance required. ; 

By the Chain 70 find the diſtance of an inacceſſible object, v. g. the 
breadth of a river. On one ſide place a pole, four or tive foot 
high, perpendicularly, having a flit a- top, with a ſtrait piece oi 
wire, or the like, two or three inches long, putthrough the 
ſame. This is to be ſlipped up or down, till looking along it, 

u find it point full on the other ſide of the river; then turn- 
the pole with the wire in the ſame ditection, obſerve the 
point on the dry land, to which it points when looked along as 
before: meaſure the diſtance from the pole to this laſt point; it 
is the ſame with that of the firſt required. See SURVEYING, 
PROTRACTING, PLOTTING, THEODOLITE, Ge. 

GHAIR, CATHEDRA, was anciently uſed for the pulpit,or ſug- 
geltum, whence the pricſt ſpoke to the people. See Purpir, 
and CATHEDRAL. . 
lt is ſtill applied to the place whence profeſſors and regents in 
univerſities deliver their lectures, and teach the ſciences to their 
pupils: Thus, we ſay, the profeſſor's Chair, the doRor's Chair, 
Kc. See PROFESSOR, c. | 

Cale Carr, was an ivory ſeat placed on a car, wherein were 
ſeated the prime magiſtrates of Rome, and thoſe to whom the 
honour of a triumph had been granted. See CURULE. 

Craik is alſo wpplied by the Romaniſts to certain feaſts, held an- 

ciently in commemoration of the tranſlation of the ſee, or ſeat 
of the vicarage of Chriſt, by St. Peter. 
The perforated Chair, wherein the new elected pope is placed. 
F. Mabillon obſerves, is {till to be ſeen at Rome: but the ori- 
gin thereof he does not attribute, as is commonly done, to the 
adventure of pope Joan; bur ſays there is a myſtery in it; and 
itis intended, forſooth, to explain to the pope thoſe words of 
ſcripture, that God draws the poor from out of the duſt and 
mire. F 

CHAIR-MAN, the preſident, or ſpeaker of an aſſembly, com- 

„Mc. See PRESIDENT, Se. 


—— ſay, the Chair-man of a committee, c. See ComMirt- 

b C. 

CHAISE, a ſort of light open chariot, or calaſh. See Coacn, 
and CARR 


"HALASTIC Medicines*, are ſuch as have the faculty of re- 
— g the parts; when, on accountof their extraordinary ten- 
Nor ſwelling, _ occaſion pain. 
Re comes from the Greek aaa, I loaſen, relax. 
_— is kind are butter, and many oils, c. See EMOLL1- 


ca among naturaliſts, a white knotty kind of ſtring 


membranes 
ther. See Eee. 


lts uſe, accordin . 4+ | . 
micrc gto Harvey, is to be as it were the poles of this 
— and the connexion of all the mad twiſted 
each in together ; whereby the liquors are not only conſerved, 
Mr I. t Place, but alſo in its duepofition'to the reſt. 
adds, that they alſo ſerve to keep one and the ſame 


the yolk and white are connected toge- 


dare yolk uppermoſt, let the egg be turned which way it 
weſ2ec;n dis done by the following mechaniſtt:: the C Halse 


cally heavier than the whites 
to the 


. whereinthey ſwim ; and 
5 cauſe one fide of 


membrane oftheyolk, a little out of the ax- 
the yolk to be heavier than the other. The 


an egg, formed of a plexus of the fibres of the 


in the former caſe; and may be laid down on paper, according} 


gte one is had: thus is the quantity of BCD tound, anc - 


— * 


* 
1 


yolk being thus by the Chalaz.e made buoyant, and kept ſwims 
ing in the midſt of two whites, is by its own heavy ſide kept 
with the ſame ſide always uppermoſt : which uppermoſt ſide 


he imagines to be that whereon the cicatricula lies. See C1- 
CATRICULA. | | 


CHALCANTHUM, XAAKAN@OE, the ſame with vitriol. See 


VIrRIOL. ogg 
Some haye alſo uſed Chalcantham 
vitriol rubified. See CorcoruaR. 7 T 
CHALCEDON Y, or Caicepoxy. See the article CALcE- 
CHALCIDIC, Cnarctvicum, or CHALCEDONIUM , in the 

ancient architecture, a large magnificent hall belonging to a 
tribunal, or court of juſtice. 7 ' 

be Feſtus ſays, it took its name from the city of Chalcis 3 but does 
not give the reaſon, Philander will have it to be the court, or 
tribunal, where affairs of money and coinage were ted ſo 
called from aax@-, Braſi, and uu, Fuſftice, Other ſay, the 
—_ ck in it j and derive the word from yaa @-, and 
enn, Houſe. 
In Vitruvius, it is uſed for the auditory of a Baſilica: in other of 
the ancient writers, for a hall, or apartment, wherethe heathens 
* Tv r, their gods to cat. See BaS1LICA. 

HALCITIS, a kind of vitriolic mineral, reddiſh like copper, 
friable, and having ore gta ſhining veins within : otherwiſe call- 
ed colcothar. See Col cornAR, and VITRIOL. 

It has the taſte of vitriol, melts alone in a crucible, and diſſolves 
very eaſily in aqueous liquors. There are two other minerals, 
called Miſi and Sory, very much like the chalcitis. In effect 
the ancients confounded them together; and not only the miſi 
and ſory, butalſo the melanteria; or rather, they imagined a 
ſucceſſive tranſmutation ofthe four minerals, which began with 
＋ became miſi, then melantegia, and laſtly ſory, where 
it fixed. | 
The moderns make theſe four diſtin& matters; though the 
chief difference between them, is ſuppoſed to lie in the different 
tenuity or groſsneſs of their ſubſtance. 
Some ſuy, the mifi is formed on the chalcitis, as verdigreaſe on 
copper, being properly its ruſt ; and that chalritis is formed in 
the ſame manner on the ſory, | 
This is certain, they are all found in copper mines : but the 
modern druggiſts know little of any of them but chalcitis. 
This is brought from Germany : it is very cauſtic and eſcharo- 
tic. Its chief uſe is in the compoſition of venice- treacle: in 
lieu of it are frequently ſubſtituted chalcanthum rabefied, or 
ver or calamitis. 2 
CHALCOGRAPHY, the art of engraving on copper and braſs. 
dee ENGRAVING. | 
CHALDEE,or Cyar.DA1C,L 2xgzage, that ſpoke by the Chaldæ- 
ans, apeople of Chaldza. See LANGUAGE. 

The Chaldee is a dialect in Hebrew. See HepREw. 

CHALDEE Paraphraſe, in the rabbinical ſtyle, is called Targum. 
Sce TARGUM. | 
There are three Chaldee paraphraſes in Walton's polyglot ; viz. 
that of Onkelos, that of Jonathan ſon of Uziel, and that of Je- 
ruſalem. See PARAPHRASE, and POLYGLOT. See alſo 

PENTATEUCH, - | F 

CHALDRON, CHALDER, or CAUDRON of coals, a dry Eng- 
gliſh meaſure, conſiſting of thirty-ſix buſhels heaped up, ac- 
cording to the ſealed buſhel kept at Guild-hall, London. See 

MEASURE. | 

The chaldron ſhould weigh two thouſand pounds.+-- On ſhip- 

boo twenty one chaldrons of coals are allowed to the ſcore. 

ce Co. 
CHALICE, the cup, or veſſel uſed to adminiſter the wine in, 
5 the euchariſt; and, by the Romaniſts, in the maſs. See 

1 | | 
Bede affirms, that the chalice, uſed by 2 Chriſt at the ſup- 
per, had two handles, and held juſt half a pint; which the an- 
cients imitated. In the primitive times the chalices were of 
wood: pope TIN rſt appointed them to be of filyer and 
gold; though others aſcribe this to Urban I.---Leo IV. forbad 


corruptly for colcothat, or 


tin and glaſs; as did likewiſe the council of Calcyth in Eng: 
and Beatus Rhenanus, who had ſeen. 


land: Horn, Lindanns 
ſome of the ancient chalices in Germany, obſerve, that they had 
a pipe, or tube, fitted artfully to them, through which the people 
ſucked, inſtead of drinking. 

CHALK, a white foſſile ſubſtance, uſually reckoned as a ſtone ; 
but Dr. Slare thinks, without reaſon; ſince when examined by 
the hydroſtatical balance, it is found to want much of the weight 
and confiſtence of a real ſtone: ſo that he thinks it 
ranked among the boles. See Bol E. Ts 
This he obſerves to be the caſe, not only in cht, but various 
other bodies, taken for granted to be ſtones ; ſome whereofare 
nearer to earth than ſtone; others nothing but earth, ſulphur, 
metal, &c. See STONE, EARTH, c. ; 

Cbalt is of two ſorts ; the i IDES, dry, ſtrong chalk,, uſed for 
making of lime. See Lime. The other a ſoft, unctuous chalk, 
uſed to manure lands; as ably and 
It is beſt for cold, ſour ground, and r the yielding of 
corn; it ſweetens graſs ſo as to cauſe cattle to fatten ſpeedily, 


Ve. 1 


and cos to give my milk. See MANURING, and SOIL 
: 3 - ® % 4 . * 
| 


Chalk 


— 


more juſtly 


diſſolving with rain and froſt: 


- — 
— - — — —_—_— — * 
— — 
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CHALLENGE,* a cartel, or invitation to duel, or other 


CHALLENGE, in law, is an exception made to jurors who ate re- 


— —  — 
—__ 


_ - — — — — — — — 
— — — 


partially empanelted. Fothe poll, as when particulars are ex- 


jurors is the ſon, brother, couſin, or tenant of the other, the 


Oballenge upon reaſon or Cauſe, is when the party does alledge 


CHALLENGE, in hunting. When hoands at firſt finding the ſcent 


CHALYBEAT, in medicine, ſomething that partakes of the 


the eaſe wherewith all kinds of falts, even groſs ones, infinu- 


but al ſo proper in other caſes; elpecialty where there isa viſ- 


CHAM, or Knax,* the title given to the ſovereign princes of | 


CHA 


Chalk is alſo uſed in medicine, as an aſtringent, an abſorbent, 
and aſweetner ; and is celebrated for curing the heartburn, be- 
yond any thing whatſoever. See CARDIALGY. 


combat. See CARTEL, Dver., and CoxBAT. 
* The word Challenge was anciently latined Calumnia. 


turned to paſs on a trial. See JUROR. | 
Challenge tothe jurors, is either made tꝭ theartay, or to the poll: 
to the array, as when the whole namber is excepted againſt, as 


cepted againſt, as not indifferent. 


Challenge to the jurors, is alſo divided into challenge princi al, 
and challenge per canſe; i. e. upon cauſe or reaſon allegded. 


Challenge principal, otherwiſe called c/ al'enge peremprory, is 


what the law allows Without cauſe alledged, or further exami- 
nation: thus a priſoner at the bar, araigned oh felony, may 
peremptorily challenge twenty, one after another, alledging no 


cauſe but his own diſlike ; and they will be ſet aſide, and new | 
ones choſen in their room. In caſe of high-tteaſon, no challenge | 


ee was formerly allowed; but by Stat. 7, Gul. III. Ii- 
erty is given peremptorily to challenge thirty-five. PR 

Yet there feems to be a difference between challenge principal 
and challenge peremprory ; the latter being only in matters crimi- 
nal. and without any cauſe alledged; the former moſtly in civil 
eaſes, and with aſſigning ſome ſuch cauſe, as being found true, 


the law allows; v. g. if eicher party alledge, that one of the 


exception is good. Alſo in the plea of the death of a man, or in 
any action real or perſonal, where the debt or damages amount 
to forty ſhillings, it is a good challenge to a juror, that he can- 
not diſpend forty ſhillings per anuaim of freehold. 


ſome ſuch exception as is ſufficient upon ac: nowledgment of 


the truth of it; v. g. if the ſon of the juror have married the 
daughter of the other party. See JURY. 


of theirgame, preſcutty open, and cry, the huntſmen ſay, /hey 
challenge. 


nature of ſteel, or iron; or that is impregnated with particles 
of thoſe metals. See IR oN; ſee alſo Mars, and STEEL. 
Cbalybeatę act chiefly as abſorbents, and deobſtruents. Iron, 
M. Lemery obſerves, is a mixture of an oily ſubſtance with a 
metallic matter; but the oil is the predominant in the mixture: 
and between the parts' mixed are large pores. Hence, iron be- 
comes eaſily diſſolvable; and its oil eaſily diſengages itſelf; but 
when once decompounded, i. e. when once the oil is ſeparated 
from the pure, ferrugionous, or metallic part, no diſſolvent 
has any effect on the caput mortuum. 5 
Hence appears the abſurdity of that common practice, of calci- 
ning iron to ſuch a degree, as to convert it into what the chy- 
miſts call a cr7oczs, or laftron. This operation mult of neceſſity 
take away all, or molt of the oily ſubſtance, and leave nothing 
but the indiſſoluble caput mortuum. Which oil here ſeparated, 
ſhould properly have been ſeparated by the heat of the ſtomach; 
whence, according to Mr. Lemery, it would have carried into 
the blood a new ſpirituous, ſalutary juice: he obſerves alfo that 
iron acts as an ablorbent, from the largeneſs of its pores, and 


ate themſelves therein: even ſcorbutic acids are abſorbed there- 
by. Further, it is not enough that peccant acids enter iron; but 
in enteriug they alſo expel and expreſs that ſalutary juice, which 
is alſo put in motion, aud diſpoſed to be evacuated by the natu- 
ral heat. Thus is iron doubly advantageous, both by the oil it fur- 
Aiſhes the blood withal, and by the ſalts it frees it from. The 

action of the particles of achalybeat, by their claſticity, toge-] 
ther with the momentum they give the blood by their pondero- 
ſity, makes it not only preferable to moſt other deobſtruents, 


cidity of the uices; the blood depauperated, and where the 
circulation is larrguid ; as in moft hylteric and hypochondi iac 
caſes, fe. See DEOBSTRUENT and ABSORBENT. 


Tartary. 


The word, in the Perſian ſign'fies, mizhty lord, in the Sclavo-| 


nic, emperor. Sperlingius, in his diſſertation on the Daniſh 
term of Majeſty, loning King, thinks the Tartarian cham may 


be well derived from it; adding, that in the north they ſay 
Kan, Konnen, Konge, Konning, &c. ; 


CHA 


to Nicod, from the Greek zeae, van 8 
chamber being originally confined to places * the term 
A compleat apartment is to conſiſt of a Hall A _ 
chamber, and Cabinet. See ApARTM ENT 27 Michamder, 
Bed-CHAMBER. See the article BzD-chamber 9 
Privy-CHAMBER. — Gentlemen of the Priꝛy- CHAN 
vants of the king, Ho are to wait and attend * are ſer. 
— at court, in their diverſions, progreſſes be? um and the 
Six of theſe are appointed by the lord chamBerla;, 
with a peer, and the maſter of the ceremonies ether 
embaſſadors from crowned heads in their publie amt end all 
1 1 forty-eight. | entries. Their 
heir inſtitution is owing to king Hen | 
mark of favour, they 7 ee 0) rar ris ay 
verbal command, and without producing any writt ame 
| their perſon and character being e ſufficient — 4 
CHAMBER ia policy, is uſed for the place wherecertain al; — 
are held; alſo, for the aſſemblies themſelves. 1 
Of theſe there are various kinds; ſome eſtabliſhed for the adm 
niſtration of juſtice, others for matters of comm * 
Of the firſt kind among us are the Gs. 
Star-CHAMNER, camera ſtellata, or chambre E bie li 
led, becauſe the roof was originally painte 
an ancient ſtanding, but its authority was v 
by Henry VII. and Henry VIII. who appoi 
ſtatutes, that the chancellor, aſſiſted by 
ſhould have power to hear complaints agai 
cers, miſdemeanors of officers, and other 
through the power and authority of thoſe 
did litt up the head above other faults: 
judges were not ſo meet to give correct! 
law had not ſufficiently provided. 
By the ſtatute 17 Car. I. the court called Star-chamber, and all 
Juriſdiction, power, and authority thereto belonging are, from 

Augult the firſt, 1641, abſolutely diſſolved. 

Imperial CHAMBER, is a court or juriſdiction held anciently at 
Spires, but ſince transferred to Wertilar ; in which ate deter- 
mined the differences ariſing among the princesand cities ofthe 
2 1 EMPIRE. 

t was at irſt ainbulatory : In 1473 it was fixed to Augs 
then removed to Frankford ; . to Worms, Nac: 
afterwards it was removed to Nuremberg and Ratisbon; again 
to Worms and Nuremberg; and from this laſt, to Eſlingen; 
thence, in 1527, to Spires; where Charles V. rendeted it 
ſedentary, in 1530. | 
At its firſt inſtitution in conſiſted of ſixteen aſſeſſors; but the 
reformation enſuing, occaſioned the number to be increaſed : 
by the treaty of Oſnabrug, in 1648, there were appointed fifty 


/torels, fo cal- 
d With ny is 1 
ery much heightne 

ated, by ny = 
others there named 

alt retainers, embra- 
like offences, which 
who committed them 
and for which inferior 
on, and the common 


| aſlcffors; whereof twenty-four to be proteſtants, and twenty- 


ſix catholics ; beſides five preſidents, two of them proteltants, 
the reſt catholics.. 
As the princes, or circles of the empire are not always exat in 
filling up the vacancies in this chamber, the number of alleſſors 
Is now reduced to ſixteen. 
Fhis chamber has a right of judging by appeal, and in the laſ 
reſort, of all civil affairs of all the ſtates and ſubjects of the 
empire, in the ſame manner as the Aulic council reſiding at 
Vienna. See AULIC. 8 a 
Proceſſes are here almoſt immortal, by reaſon of the infinite 
number of ceremonies aud formalitics wherewith they ue 
embarraſſed. 
The Imperial chamber is frequently afraid to pronounce ſen- 
tence, for fear of expoſing itz awards to ſome diſgrace; the 
princes ſometimes not permitting, ſuch to be executed as dil- 
pleaſe them. 
CHAMBER of Accompts, is a ſovereign court in France, where ac, 
counts are rendered of all the kings revenues; inventories and 
avowals thereof regiſtered; oathes of fidelity taken, anduther 
things relating to the finances tranſacted. The French have allo, 
Eceleſraftica CHAMBERS, wEich judge, by appeal, of differences 
ariſing on the raiſing of tithes: of? cel eccleſiaſtical chambers 
there are nine: viz. at Paris, Bourdeaux, Rouen, Lyons, 
Tours, Thoulouſe, Bourges, Pau, and Aix: they uſually con- 
ſiſt of the archbiſhop of the place, as preſident; other V 
biſhops and biſhops, a deputy of each of the dioceſes, andthree 
councellors of parliament. The chamber chuſes 3s wy 
counſellors out of the clergy as it thinks proper; ® ao 
romoter. + EE A EEE 
el cal CHAMBER, at Rome, is that wherein affairs relatngt 
the revenues and domains of the church and the pope Ve 


The term Cham is alſo applied among the Perſians, to thegreat | _ ated. See AFOSTOLICAL. 8 
lords of the court, and 4 governors of provinces. . CHAMBER of audiences Or grand CHAMBER, 4 juriſdiction 1 
CHAM ADE,“ in war, a certain beat of a drum, or ſound of a each parliament of France. See PASLIAMENT- 3 
trumpet, which is given the enemy as a ſignal, to inform them] At the firſt inſtitution of their parliaments, there the grand 
of ſome propoſition to be made to the commander; either to] chambers, and two kinds of councellors ; the 0 ere called 
capitulate, to have leave to bury their dead, make truce, or | chamber for audiences, the counſellors whereor W j ; 
the like. | Ingeurs, who onty judged; the other the chamber of ag 
'* Menage derives the word from the Italian chiamaza, of clamare, | the counſellors whereof were called Rapporteurs 
| to cry. reported proceſſes by writing. gabli bed bY 
CHAM BER,“ in building, a member of a lodging, or piece of |CHAMBER of the edi&, or Mi-party, was a court ; © ofthere- 
an apartmeut, ordinarily intended for eeping in; and called]. vertue of the edicts of pacification, in favour oft Ycither ea 
by the Latins cabiculum. Sce Housk, and BUILDING, | formed religion : wherein the numbet of judges o Jigion 
The word comes from the Latia camera; and that, according 


4 4 


CHA 


"of ere the ſame; and to which recourſe was had in all 
115 9 „ any of 1 were concerned. This 


Chamber is now uppreſſ 


CuanbER of London. See CHAMBERLAIN: - 


Commerce, are aſſemblies of merchants and deal- 

Cue of ot treat about matters relating to commerce. Of 

Gele there are ſeveral, eſtabliſhed in moſt of the chief cities of 

France, by virtue of an arret of the 3oth of Auguſt 1701. 

Indeed there were ſome before this general eſtabliſhment, 
Articularly one at Marſeilles, and another at Dunkirk. 

cn in ar, is uſed for the place where the powder of 


li lod ed. See MixE. | | 
og ire) a Mine is a cavity of five or ſix cubick feet; 5 


y made of a cubical form. | | 
Men rg”; 4 Mortar, or Cannon of the new make, is a cell, 
or cavity at the bottom of the barrel, or chace, where the 
charge of powder is lodged. See MoRTAR. 
The different form of the Charrber, is found by experiment to 
have an influence on the range of the piece. cubical Cham- 
zer carries the ball to a leſs diſtance than a circular one; and 
that leſs than a cylindrical one. | 
CHAMBER LAIN, * an officer who has the management, or 
direction of a chamber. Sce CHAMBER. 
The word Chamberlain, according to Ragueau, originally 
ified a gentleman who was to ſleep in the king's 
chamber, at his bed's feet; in the abſence of the queen. 


There are almoſt as many kinds of Chamberlains as chambers : 
The principal are as follow. e 
Lird Great CHAMBER LAIN of England, an officer of great an- 
tiquity and honour ; being ranked the ſixth great officer of the 
crown: a conſiderable part of his function is at the coronation 
of a king; when he dreſſes him, carries the coif, ſword, and 
gloves to be uſed on thatoccaſion ; the gold ſword and ſcab- 
bard to be offered by the king ; the robe royal and crown : he 
alſo undreſſes him, and waits on him at dinner; having for 
his fee the king's bed, and all the furniture of his chamber, 
the night-apparel, and the ſilver baſon herein the king wenden, 
with the towels. 
To him likewiſe belongs the proviſion of every thing in the 
houſe of lords, in time of parliament; to which end he has 
an apartment near the lords houſe. He has the government 
of the palace of Weſtminſter; iſſues out warrants for prepar- 
ing, fitting out, and furniſhing Weſtminſter-hall, againſt 
coronations, trials of peers, &c. q 
He diſpoſes of the ſword of ſtate, to be carried by whom he 
pleaſes; and when he goes to parliament, is on the right hand 
of the ſword, the lord marſhal being on the left On all 
ſolemn occaſions, the keys of Wellminſter-hall, of the Court 
of Wards, and Court of Requeſts, are delivered him. 
To him belong livery and lodging in the king's court, and he 
has certain fees from every biſhop at his doing homage to the 
king, and from every peer at his creation. Under his com- 
mand are, the gentleman-uſher of the black rod, the yeoman- 
uſher, and door-keepers. | 
This honour was long held by the earls of Oxford ; viz from 
the time of Henry I. by an eſtate- tail, or inheritance; but in 
the three laſt coronations by the marquis of Lindſey, now 
duke of Ancaſter, by an eſtate or inheritance from a daughter 
and heir general, claimed, but controverted. 
ord CHAMBERLAIN of the Houfhold, an officer who has the 
overght and direction of all officers belonging to the king's 
chamber, except the precin& of the bed- chamber; which is 
abſolutely undet the groom of the ſtole. See Ben-Chamdrr. 
He has the overſight and direction of the officers of the ward- 
robe, of the removing wardrobes, beds, tents, revels, mu- 
lick, comedians, hunting, meſſengers, trumpeters, drummers, 
handicrafts, and other tradeſmen retained in the king's ſervice: 
3 allo of all ſerjeants at arms, phyſicians, apothecaries, ſur- 
 geons, barbers, the king's Chaplains, c. and adminiſters the 
2 to all officers above ſtairs, c. See HousnoLD. 
dere are alſo CHAMBERLAINS of the king's courts, of the Ex- 
> euer, of North Wales, of Cheſter, of the city of London, 
A in all which caſes, this officer is commonly the receiver 
ot all rents and revenues belonging to the place whereof he 
IS chamberlain. 


en there is no prince of Wales, and earl of Cheſter, the 


berlaiz of Chelter hath the receipt and return of all writs| 


coming thither out of any of the king's courts. 

* the Exchequer, there are two Chamberlains, who keep 

iy. roulment of the pells of receipts, and exitus, and 

nag] certain keys of the treaſury and records: they alſo keep 
- — of that treaſury Where the leagues of the king's pre- 

Acellors, and divers ancient books, as Dooms-day Book, | 


— Black-Book of the Exchequet remain. See ExchE- 


mt | 
10 rn ane of London keeps the city money, which 
5 in the chamber of London, an apartment in Guild- 
"mk. alſo preſides over the affairs of maſters and appren- 
And makes free of the city, Sc. 


Fa, office laſts but for a year, being choſen annually on Mid- 


ummer-day: but the cu 
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ſame perſon; unleſ$ he have been ct ole wi miſde- 

PE in his office. F Pam ray ule 

7ce-CHAMBERLAIN: Seb V1cs-Chamberlaim. 

CHAMBRANLE; in architecture and joinery; the border, 

frame, or ornament of ſtone, or wood, ſurrounding the #hree 
ſides of doors, windows, and chimneys. | L 
* . is Cay ves in the * orders: When it is 
ithout mouldings, it is called imply and properly 
Band, Caſe, or Fame. 8 , ii Ne . 4 
The Chambranle conſiſts of three parts; the two ſidesſ called 
A ſcendants; and the top, called the Traverſe; or Supercilium. 
he Chambraxnle of an Ordinary door, 1s frequently called 
Door-Gaſe ; of | a window, Windowframe.* See Doch, 

CHAMELOT, m eee Seen 
; „ in commerce; See-CAMBLEtT. | 

CHAMFER, or Cramerer, in architecture, an ornathent 

conſiſting of half a feotia ; being a kind of ſmall furtow, or 
utter on a column: called alſo S ia, Nc. Sce 

* I TRIGES, STRIA, Ofc. 7 berry barns fer 
CHAMFERING, or CHamrramma, is uſed for cutting 
Ne one, or end of any thing a-flope, or bevel. See the article 

EL. 7 ; | | 

CHAMPAIN. See CamPaicn, and CHAMPION. | 
A, Punt CHAMPAIN, in heraldryis a mark ot diſwnour; in the 
coat of arms of him who kills a priſoner of war after he has 

ctied quarter. See PoInT and ARATRMIN T. | 

CHAMPARTORS, or CHAaMPERToRs, are thoſe who mbve 

pleas, or ſuits, or cauſe them to be moved; either by their dn 
procurement or others; and ſue them at their proper colts 
to have part of the land, or other matter in variance: avginſt 
whom lies a writ of Champarty. See CHAMPARTY. 

CHAMPARTY;* or CHAMFERTY, in law, à maintenance f 

any man in his ſuit, upon condition of having part of the thing 
in queſtion, be it lands or goods; in caſe it be recovered. 
See MAINTENANCE.” . + Feet 
»The word comes from the French Champ, field, and part;, 

divided ; the field, or thing con eſted for b. ing ſuppoſed to be 

divided between the Champartor, or maintainer, and the perſon 

in whole right he ſues. 
This ſeems to have been an ancient grievance ; for notwith- 
ſtanding ſeveral ſtatutes againlt ir, and aform of writ accom- 
modated to them, in the time of Edward I. yet in that of 
Edward III. it was enacted, That whereas redreſs on the for- 
mer ſtatute was only to be had in the king's bench, which then 
followed the court; for the future it ſhould likewiſe be cogni- 
zable by the juſtices of the common pleas, and judges of 
aſſize, Sce BARRAT CR. 

CHAMPION,“ properly ſignifies, a perſon who undettakes a 
combat, in the place or quarrel of another : though the word 
is alſo ſometimes uſed for him who fights in his own cauſe. 
Sec COMBAT. | 

* Hottoman defines Champion, certator pro alis datus in duell. 
a campo dictut, qui circus erat decertantibus definitus : hence 

alſo the word Campfight. 
Du Cange oblerves, that Champions, in the juſt ſenſe of the 
word, were perſons who fought in lieu of thoſe who being 
obliged by cuſtom to accept the duel, had yet a juſt ex- 
cuſe for diſpenGrig with it, as being too old, infirm, eccleſi- 
aſticks, or the like. He adds, that the champions were uſually 

. retained, or hired for ſo much money, and were held infa- 
mous. | | 
There were alſo ſome vaſſals, who by the faith and homage 
9. to their lords, were obliged to fight for them in cale 
of ure. 

Some authors hold, any perſon was allowed the benefit of a 

Champion, excepting parricides, and thoſe accuſed of very hei- 
nous offences. 9 | 
This cuſtom of deciding differences by combat, was derived 
from the north; whehce it paſſed into Germany, and, with 
the Saxons, into England, and inſenſibly through the reſt of 
Europe. Sce DUEL. N 
When two champions were choſe to maintain the pro and the 
con, it was always required there ſhould be a decree of the 
judge to authorize the combat: when the judge had pronounced 
ſentence, the accuſed threw a gage, or pledge, ordinarily a 
glove, or gantlet; which being taken up by the accuſer, they 
were both taken into ſafe cuſtody till the day of battel appoint- 
ed by the judge. See GAGE and GANTLET. 

If either of them fled after this, he was declared infamous, 
and deemed to have committed the crime in queftion. Nor 
were the accuſer and accuſed now allowed to make up the 
matter ; at leaſt, not without the conſent of the judge ; which 
was never granted, without making the lord ſatisfaction for 
the right of inheritance to the effects of the vanquiſhed. 
Before the Champions took the field, their heads were ſhaved, 
and they made oath, They believed the perſon who retained 
& them was in the right; and that the would defend his cauſe 
eto the utmoſt of their power.” The weapons they uſed in 
the combat Cares word dad buckler ; ſome ſay, in England, 
only a club and buckler ; when on hotſeback, they were arm- 
ed a all points. Their weapons were bleſſed in the ay 
EUN „ 5 0 ee " > N 


CHA 


ts 
the prieſt, with a world of ceremony ; and each took an bath 


N no charm upon him. 
e action nga With railing, ' 
guage ; at the ſound of atrumpet they were to go to blows : 
after the number of blows or rencounters expr ed in the car- 
tel, the judges of the combat thre a rod into the air, to adver- 
tiſe the Champions that the combat was ended, If it laſted 
till night, or ended with equal ad vantage on either ſide, the 
accuſed was reputed victor. * 5 
The puniſhment of the vanquiſhed, was that which the crime 
merited wheteof he was accuſed ; if it were a capital crime, 
the vanquiſhed was diſarmed, led out of the field, and im- 
mediately executed, together with the party whoſe cauſe he 
maintained. EO. > 12 
If the conquered Champion fought in the cauſe of a woman, 
me was burnt. See DUE. . 
CHAMPION of the King, is an officer whoſe buſineſs is, at the 
coronation of a king of England, to ride into Weſtminſter- 
hall, armed cap-a-pe, when the king is at dinner, and throw 
down his gantlet by way of challenge; pronouncing, by 2 
herald, © That if any man ſhould deny, or gainſay the king's 
© title to the crown, he is there ready to defend it in ſingle 
© combat, & c.“ which done, the king drinks to him, ſend- 
ing him a gilt cup with a cover, full of wine; which the 
Champion drinks, and has the cup for his fee. 
This office, ever ſince the corronation of Richard II. has been 
continued in the family of Dymocke, who held the manor of 
Scrivelsby in Lincolnſhire, hereditary from the family of the 
Marmoins, who had it before, by gy ſerjeanty ; on con- 
dition that the lord thereof fhoul 
Sce SERGEANTY 
CHAMPION, or rather CHAMPAIN-Lands, are lands not incloſ- 
ed; or large fields, downs, or places, without woods or 
hedges. Sce GROUND, &c. | 
CHAMOIS, CnamMr, or Shammy. See the article SHAMMY. 
CHANCE, aterm we apply to events, todenote that they hap- 
pen without any neceſſary, or foreknown cauſe. See CAvSE. 
Our aim is, to aſcribe thoſe things to Chance, which are not 
neceſſarily produced as the natural effects of any proper cauſe : 
but onr ignorance and precipitancy lead us toattribute effects 
to Chance, which have a neceflary and determinate cauſe. 
When we ſay a thing happens by Chance, we really mean no 
more, than that its cauſe is unknown to us : not, as ſome 
vainly imagine, that Chance it ſelf can be the cauſe of an 
thing. From this conſideration, Dr. Bentley takes occaſion 
wixpols the folly of that old tenet, The world was made by 
Chance. | 
The caſe of the painter, who unable to expreſs the foam at the 
mouth of a horſe he had painted, threw his ſponge in deſpair 1! 
the piece, and, by Chance, did that which he could not befor. 
do by defign, is an eminent inſtance of the force of Chance: 
yet, it is obvious, all we here mean by Chance, is, that th. 
painter was not aware of the effect; or that he did not throw 
the ſponge with ſuch a view: not but that he actually did e- 
very thing neceſſary to produce the effect; inſomuch that 
conſidering the direction wherein he threw the ſponge, to- 
gether with its form, ſpecific gravity, the colours where- 
with it was ſmeered, and the diſtance of the hand from the 


and giving each other ill lan- 


piece, it was impoſſible, on the preſent ſyſtem of things, the 


effect ſhould not follow. 
Chance is frequently perſonified, and erected into a chimeri- 
cal being, whom we conceive as acting arbitrarily, and pro- 
ducing all the effects, whoſe real cauſes do not appear to us: 
in which ſenſe, the word coincides with the Tuxn, Fortuna of 
the ancients. See FORTUNE. ee eds 
CHANCE is alſo confounded with Fate, and Deſtiny. See FATE, 
and DEsSTixy ; ſee alſo NATURE, Gop, &«. 
CHANCE is alfo uſed for the manner of deciding things, the con- 
duct or direction whereof, is left at large, and not reducible 
to any determinate rules or meaſures; or where there is no 

ground for preference: as at cards, dice, lotteries, Ic. 
* the Tous of CHANCE, or the proportion of Hazard in Gaming, 
ee GAME. 


The ancient Sors, or Chance, M. Placette obſerves, was in- 


ſtituted by God himſelf ; and in the Old Teſtament, we find 
ſeveral ſtanding laws and expreſs commands which preſcrib- 
ed its uſe on certain occaſions hence, the ſcripture ſays, The 


Lot, or Chance, fell on St. Matthias; when it was in queſtion | 


who ſhould fill Judas's place in the apoſtolate. 
Hence alſo aroſe the ſortes ſauctorum; or method 
ing things among the ancient chriſtians, by o 
the facred books, and pitching on the firſt verſe they caſt their 
eye on, as a ſure prognoſtic of what was to befall them. 
| The ſortes Homerice, Virgiliane, Preneſtine, &c. uſed by the 
| heathens, were with the ſame view, and in the ſame man- 
ner. See SORT © | 
St. Auguſtin ſeems to approve of this method of determin- 
ing things future, and opus that he had practiſed it himſelf; 
gronnded on this jon, that God preſides over Chance 
and on Proverbs 1 f 
Many ' among the 
ed in a particular manner by providence, and eſteem it an 


of determin- 
ening ſome of 


CHANCE-MEDLEY, in law, the accide 


be the king's Champion. 


., b. 33. | 
modern divines, hold Chance to be conduQ- 


CHA 


kind of immediate revelation.' 8 
Dei, ComMBaT, CHAMPION; c. 


ee Putoation, Joview, 


ntal killing of a man 


not altogether without the Riller's fault, though without 
: ' ay 


2 MR : * | by 
tamfor sit Homicide by miſadventare 
Homitide mixed; and ſays, it is when the Tine All, i 
or negligence is joined with the Chance: 28 fu offer dc 
lopping trees by the highway, and a bough fallin op a man 
kill» hy de ian the arty here offends innoegivil any 
whereby the ſlain m ave been i 
„ 
* is properly that part of th | 
between the altar, or communiontble. — 
— 4 I it; where the SE is placed at "ny 8 
ration ot the communion. See C 0 
ALTAR, 3 . wen, Cosmum e, 
comes from the Latin Czncellus, which ; 
Latin is uſed in the ſame ſenſe, from dds Le the ive 
bars, wherewith the Chancelt were aticiently incomp „ 
+ they now are with rails, © 
he right of a feat anda ſepulchre in the C 
privileges of founders. See — » one ofthe 
ſuppoſed originally to have been 
empetors, and named Cavce/l;- 


CHANCELLOR, an officer, 
a wy 1c — — under the 
rius, becauſe he ſat behind a tattice, cal led in Lari | 
avoid being crouded by the people. See N 17 75 * 
* * it — the Por ; ne who ſat and rendered 
juſtice within the lattice ; the Chancellor attendi 
thereof, whence he took his title. ending & the doo 
Others ſay, he had it from this, that all letters, 
tions, Fc. to the king, being firſt exam ned by him, were ca- 
celled where amiſs : others, becaufe all patents, commiſſions 
and warrants coming from the king, were examined and ex. 
| celled by him. Others, becauſe he cancelled and annulled the 
ſentences of other courts. See CANCELLING. 
Du Cange, from Joannes de Janua, fetches the original of 
the word Chancellor from Paleſtine, where the houles deing 
flat, and made in form of a terrace, with parapets or palliſa- 
does called Cancelli; thoſe who mounted theſe houſes to re- 
hearſe any harangue, were called Cuncellarii : whence the 
name paſſe to thoſe who pleaded at the bar, which he calls 
Cancelli forenſes, and at length to the judge who ptended; 
and laſtly to the king's ſectetaries. g 
This officer is now in great authority in all countries: the 
perſon who bears it with us, or the 
Lord High CHANCELLOR of England, is the firſt perſon of the 
realm, next after the king, and princes of the blood, in all 
civil affairs. Heis the chief adminiſtrator of juſtice next the 
ſovereign ; being the judge of the court of chancery. See 
CHANCERY. | 
| All other juſtices are tied to the ſtrict law, but the Chancel- 
lor has the king's abſolute power to moderate the rigor ofthe 
|, written law, to govern his judgment by the law of nature 
2 conſcience, and to order all things ſecundum equum & 
num. 
Accordingly, Staumford ſays, the Chancellor has two powers, 
the one abſolute, and the other ordinary; meaning, that though 
by his ordinary power he muſt obſerve the | form of 
procedure as other judges, yet in his abſolute power he isnot 
limitted by any written law, but by conſcience and equity, 
See Equity. 
The officers of Lord Chancellor and lord k , are by the 
ſtatute 5 Eliz. made the ſame thing; till that time they were 
different; and frequently ſubſiſted at the ſame time in di- 
ferent perſons : ſometimes the lord Chancellor had 8 Vice- 
Chancellor, who was keeper of the ſeal. See KEEPER- 
The keeper was created per traditionem magni Sigilli, but the 
lord Chancellor by patent; though now that he has the keeper $ 
office, he is created in like manner by giving him the ſeal. 
The Chancellor is likewiſe ſpeaker of the houſe oſ lords. See 
PARLIAMENT. . 
Though he be ſole judge of the court of chancery, yet in mat 
ters of much difficulty he ſometimes conſults the other judges; 
ſo that this office may be diſcharged by one who is no pro 
feiſed lawyer, as anciently it commonly was, He has twelve 
aſſiſtants, or coadj utors, anciently called Clerici, as being n 


holy orders, now Maſters in Chancery, the firſt 1 = 


' Maſter of the Rolls. See MASTER of the Rolls, 
Chancery, &c. | ; TN 
CHANCELLOR of 8 wap is the judge of the biſhop's cout, 
2 8 the cathedral of each dioceſe. See BISHO S 
and CATHEDRAL. 
He was anciently called Ecclefiofticus, and Ecchſie 1 4 
cus, the charch-lawyer. See Abvoukk, ADVOCATE 7 
{CHANCELLOR of @ Cathedral. His office is thus deſc < 
the Monaſticon : viz. to hear the leſſons, and leQures - 
in the church, either by himſelf or his vicar ; to correct * 
right the reader when he reads amiſs; to inſpect ſchoo — 
hear cauſes, apply the ſeal, write and __ the lett 
the chapter, keep the books, take care there be frequentP _ 
ings, both in the church an 
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addreſſes, peti- 


| 


extraordinary Way which God uſes ta declare his will, and a 


| preaching to wbom he liſts. 


d out of it, and aſigu the office 
* 


CHA 


of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, is an officer, the head 


LOR 
At court; whoſe buſineſs is udge and determine all: 


to 
toverſies between the king, and his tenants of the dutchy 
und; and otherwiſe to direct all the king's affairs relating to that 
ut. See DUTCHY Coart. | 
” of the Exchequer, is an officer, ſuppoſed by ſome 


8 — 


otherwiſe : he has power, with others, to compound for for- 
feitures on penal ſtatutes, bonds, and recognizances entered 
into by the King. 2 b 
He has a great authority in managing the royal revenue, and 
in matters of firſt-fruits. See REVENUES. 
The court of equity, in the exchequer-chamber, is held before 
the lord treaſurer, chancellor, and barons, as that of common 
un before the barons only. See Baron, c. 
CgAxcELLOR of an Univerſity, is he who ſeals the diploma's or 
letters of degrees, proviſion, c. given in the univerſity. See 
UNIVERSITY, DEGREE, oc. f 
The chancellor of Oxford is their chief magiſtrate, elected by 
the ſtudents themſelves : his office is durante vita, togovern 
de univerſity, preſerve and defend its rights and privileges, 
convoke Ainblies, and do juſtice among the members under 
his juriſdiction. : : . 
Under the chancellor is the vice-chancellor, who is choſen an- 
nually ; being nominated 19 4 chancellor, and elected by the 
mirerüty in convocation. His buſineſs is to ſupply the chax- 
cello abſence. ; 
Athis entrance upon his office, he chuſes four pro-vice-chancel- 
ln, out of the heads of colleges, to one of whom he deputes 
his power in his abſence. 3 
The CHANCELLOR of Cambridge, is in moſt reſpects the ſame 
with that of Oxford, only he does not hold his office durante 
vita, but may be elected every three years. 
Hehas under him a commiſlary, who holds a court of record 
of civil cauſes, for all perſons of the univerſity under the de- 
ee of malters of arts. 
Roe vice chancellor of Cambridge is choſen annually by the 
ſenate, out of two perſons nominated by the heads of the ſe- 
yeral colleges and halls. 2 
CHANCELLOR of the Order of the Garter, and other military 
orders, is an officer who ſeals the commiſſions, and mandates 
of their chapter and aſſembly of the knights, keeps the regiſ- 
ter of their deliberations, and delivers acts thereof under the 
ſealof the order. Sce GARTER, c. 
CHANCERY, the grand court of equity, and conſcience, in- 
llitated to moderate the rigour of the other courts that are tied 
Jn ſtrict letter of the law. See CourT, Law, and 
Quiry, 
The judge of this court is the lord high chancellor, whoſe 
function ſee under CHANCELLOR. 
The proceedings of this court are either 6rdizary, like other 
courts, according to the laws, ſtatutes, and cuſtoms of the 
mon, by granting out writs remedial and mandatory writs of 
gate, Sc. See WRIT, C594. Or Extraordinary, according to 
equity and conſcience, by bills, anſwers and decrees, to ex- 
aminefrauds, combinations, truſts, ſecret uſes, Cc. to ſoften 
de ſeverity of common law, and reſcue men from oppreſſi- 
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beaches of truſt, c. 
Out of the court or chancery, are iſſued writs or ſummon's 
parliaments and convocations, edicts, proclamations, 
ers, protections, patents, ſafe conducts, writs of mode- 
wa miſericordia, &c. See WRIT, SUMMONS, CONVOCA- 
non, EDICT, PROCLAMATION, CHARTER, fc. 
Te are alſo ſealed and enrolled letters patent, treaties and 
Dy "Y \ writs, commiſſions, &c. See PATENT, 
5 C. 
Theofficers of this court, beſides the lord chancellor, who is 
Meme judge, are, the maſter of the rolls, who, in the chan- 
#lor's abſence, hcars cauſes and gives decrees ; and twelve 
r:of chancery, who are aſſiſtants, and fit by turns on the 
dee MASTERS, Ec. 
or the equity part of this court are ſix clerks, who have 
2 under him about fiftcen more, in the nature of attorneys 
wa court: two chief examiners, for examining witneſſes, 
ne each five or {ix clerks a-piece : one principal regilter, 
O bas four or fivedeputies : clerk of the crown, who makes 

1 commiſſions, c. Warden of the fleet: Serjeant at 
th Who bears the mace before the chancellor; and the 
Ve and erer of the court, See Six CLERKS, REGISTER, 
Tg SERGEANT, Sc. 
ber ommon law part belong the twenty-four curſſtors, and 

Clerks, who make out original writs ; clerks of the 

i Clerks of the hanaper ; controller of the hanaper ; cler 
$; clerk of the faculties ;- ſealer ; chafe-wax ; clerks 


CHANDELI 


Money-CHANGER, is a banker, 
CHAN 


a; to relieve them againſt cheats, unfortunate accidents, 


CHA 


enrollments, proteQions, ſubpoenas, Affidavits, &c. See each 
under its proper article, Cunsrrox, CLERK, CHAFE-W ax. &c. 
R, or CHANDELEER, in fortification, a wecodcn 
frame, whereon are laid faſeines of faggots, to cover the work - 
men inſtead of a parapet.—See Tab. Fortif. fig. 25. 


king's mint 
See is 


who changes money for gold, or filver bullion, 
MiNr. 


Chandeliers are ſometimes alſo made to pre vent the enemy fi 
, OR \ 5 ent the enemy from 
" — created for qualifying extremities in the exchequer. | ſeein what paſſes within, b f 
0 de EXCHEQUER- | The difference between chaxdeliers, and blinds, conſiſts in this, 
He ſometimes firs in that court and the exchequer-chamber,| that the former ſerve to cover the pionneers before, and the lat- 
; 1. with the reſt ofthe court, orders things to the king's beſt | ter alſo cover them over head. See Bt Ius. 
— Heis always in commiſſion with the lord treaſurer for CHAN GE, in commerce, &e. See ExCHANGE. 
h, lening lands accruing to the crown by diſſolution of abbies, and CHAN GER, or CHAUNGER, an officer belonging to the 
or 
e- 
N, 


who deals inthe exchange, re- 
ceipt, and payment of monies. See BANKER. 
GES, In arithmetic, Ge. the permutations or variations 
of any number of quantities; with regard to their poſition, 
order, e. See COMBINATION. | 
To find all the poſſible changes of any number of quantities, or how 
oft their order may be varied: 
Suppoſe two quantities a and 6. Since they may be either wrote 
ab or ba, it is evident their ou are 2 = 2.1. Suppoſe three 
quantities abc their changes will be as in the margin; 
as is evident by combining c firſt with a6, then with 4a; 
and hence the number of changes ariſes 3. 2. 1. . If the 
quantities be 4, each may be combined four ways with 
each order of the other three; whence the number of 
changes ariſe 6. 424. 3. 2. 1. 224. Wherefore, if the 
number of quantities be ſuppoſed , the number of 
changes will be x. 1.1. #--2, #--3. 1-4. Cc. If the ſame 
quantity occur twice, the changes of two will be found 
b5, of three bab, abb, bbc, ; of four eh ab, beab, babe. And 
thus the number of changes in the firſt caſe will be 1 = (2. 1) : 2. 
I.; in 52 ſecond, 3 2, (3. 2. 1,): 2. 1; in the third, 122, (4. 
„2. 172. 1. 
fa fifth letter be added, in each ſeries of four quantities, it will 
beget five changes, whence the number of all the changes will 
be 60, (5.4. 3. 2.) 1,: 2 1. Hence if the number of quantities 
be x, the number of changes will be (a. #--1. #=-2. 5-3. 4 Cc.) 
: 2.1, From theſe ſpecial formulæ may be collected a gene- 
ral one, v:z. if x be the number of quantities, and m the num- 
ber which ſhews how oft the ſame quantity occurs; we ſhall 
have (v. #--I. 2. #--3. 1-4. #--5. -G. x--7.n=--8. 1-9. 6c.) ; 
(- -I. 12. 1-3. 1-4. c.) The ſeries being to be continued, 
till the continual ſubtraction of unity from » and m leave o. 
After the ſame manner we may proceed further, till putting 
for the number of quantities, and J, m, r, &c. for the num- 
ber that ſhews how oft any of them is repeated, we arive at 
an nniverſal form, (z. #--1.#--2. #--3. 1-4. -F. 1-6. n==7. 
1-8. &c.) : (I. -I. b--2. [--3. J -4. --y. &c. m. m--1. m2, 
m- -3. &c. r. -I. 2. 1-3. 1-4. r- &c. 
Suppoſe, for inſtance, 6, /=3, o. The number of 
changes will be (6. 5. 4. 3. 2. 1.) : (3. 2. 1. 3. 2. 1.) (6. 5. 4.): 
2. . f. 2. 20. | 
ence, ſuppoſe thirteen perſons at atable, if it be required how 
oftthe my change places; We ſhall find the number 13. 12. 11. 
10. 9. 8. 7. 6. 5. 4. 3. 2. I. 6227020800, 
In this manner may all the poſſible anagrams of any word be found 
in all languages, and that without any ſtudy : ſuppoſe, v. g. it 
were required to find the anagrams of the word amor, the num- 
ber of changes will be a oam rmoa maro arom 
— gm mrs mar aorm 
ma amo mora — aomr 
ma — mar Yam women 
roma o ram ramo 
oma orma o arm arme 
moa omra amr amro 
mad omar — 
| roam 
The anagrams therefore of the word amor, in the Latin tongue, 
are roma, mora, maro, ramo armo. See ANAGRAM. 
Whether this new method of anagrammatizing be like to prove 
of much ſervice to that art, is left to the poets. 
CHANNEL, in anatomy, chirurgery, Ce. See CANAL. 
CHANNEL, or bed of @ river. See RIVER. 
CHANNEL is alſo applied to divers arms of the ſea, where the wa- 
ter runs within the land ; or to certain narrow ſeas, confined be- 
tween two adjacent continents, or between an iſland and con- 
tinent, &c. See SEA. — 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, St. George's channel, the Britiſh channel, 
the channel of the Black ſea, of Conſtantinople, &c. 
CHANNEL, in building. See GUTTER, Px, PLUMBERY, Ce. 
CHANNEL of the Volute, in the Ionic capital, is the face of its cir- 
cumvolution: incloſed by a liſtel. See VoLUTE. | ; 
CHANNEL of the Larmier, is the hollow ſoffitof acornice,which 
makes the pendant mouchette. See LARMIER and SOFFIT. 
CHANNELLINGS. See the article FLuTiNGs. 
CHANT, CanTvs, is uſed for the vocal muſic of churches. 
In church hiſtory we meet with divers kinds of chant, oy ? 
the firſt is the Ambroſian, eſtabliſued by St: Ambroſe. Yes 


cab 
abc 
abc 
c 4 6 
b c a 
bac 


rmao 
mroa 


by, 1 * 3*0ts, of preſentations, diimiſſions, licenſes to alienate, 
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The ſecond, the Gregorian Chant, introduced by pope Gre- 
gory the great, who eſtabliſhed ſchools of Chantors, and cor- 
rected the church ſong. 
This is ſtill retained in the church under the name of Plain 
Song at firſt it was called the Koman Song. 
The Plain, or Gregorian Chant, is where the choir and people 
ſing in uniſon, or all together in the ſame manner, 
See the article COMEDY. 
CHANTLATE, in building, apiece of wood faſtened neat the 
ends of the rafters, and projecting beyond the wall, to ſupport 
two or three rows of tiles, fo placed to prevent the rain-water 
from trickling down the ſides of the wall. 
CHANTOR, or CHaunToR, aperfon who fings in the choir 
of a cathedral. See Cnoir, &c. ; 
All great chapters have, Chautors and chaplains to eaſe and aſ- 
fiſt the canons, and officiate in their abſence. See CHAPTER, 
CANON, &. f 
St. Gregory firſt inſtituted the office of Chantors, erecting 
them into a body, called Schola Cantorum : though Analtaſi- 
us ſeems to attribute their riſe to pope Hilary, who lived an 
hundred years before Gregory. 
But the word grows obſolete in this ſenſe, and inſtead thereof 
we uſe the word Choriſter, or ſinging-man. Sec CHORISTER. 
CHANTOR is uſed, by way of excellence, for the præcentor, or 
maſter of the choir ; which is one of the firſt dignities of the 
chapter. 
The Chantor bears the cope and the ſtaff at ſolemn feſtivals ; 
and gives tune to the reſt at the beginning of pſalms and an- 
thems. See PRACENTOR. 
The ancients called the Chantor, Primicerius Cantorum. Sce 
PRIMICERIVUS. 
To him formerly belonged the direction of the deacons, and 
other inferior miniſters. 
CHANTRY, or CHAunTRY. See the article CHAUNTRY. 
r. the hiſtory or deſcription of the chaos. See 
HAOS. 
Orpheus, in his Chaology, ſets forth the different alterations, 
ſecretions, and divers torms which matter went through till 
it became inhabitable ; which amounts to the ſame with what 
we Otherwiſe call Coſmogony. See WORLD. 
Dr. Burnet likewiſe gives us a Chaology, in his theory of the 
earth. He repreſents the Chaos, as it was at firlt, entire, un- 
divided, and univerſally rude and deformed ; or the tohu bo- 
hu: then ſhews how it came divided into its reſpective re- 
ions ; how the homogeneous matter gathered itſelf apart 
— all of a contrary principle; and laſtly, how it hardened 
and became a ſolid habitable globe. Sec ELEMENT, EAR TR, 


c. 

CHAOS, among the ancient philoſophers, was deſcribed a dark, 
turbulent kind of atmoſphere ; or a diſorderly ſyſtem, or mix- 
ture of all ſorts of particles together, without any form or regu- 
larity : out of which the world was formed. See WoRLD. 
Chaos is every-w here repreſented as the firſt principle, ovum, 
or ſeed of nature, and the world. All the ancient ſophiſts, fa- 
ges, naturaliſts, philoſophers, theologues, and poets, hold that 
Chaos was the eldeſt and firſt principle, To Agar xa&. 
The Barbarians, Phcoenicians, Egyptians, Perſians, Sc. all re- 
fer the origin of the world to a rude, mixed, confuſed maſs of 
matter. The Greeks, Orpheus, Heſiod, Menander, Ariſto- 
phanes, Euripides, and the writers of the cyclic poems, ſpeak 


of the firſt Chaos : the Tonic and Platonic philoſophers build the] 


world out of it. The Stoics hold, that as the world was firit 
made of a Chaos, it ſhall at laſt be reduced to a Chaos; and that 
all its periods and revolutions in the mean time, are only 
tranſitions from one Chaos to another. Laſtly, the Latins, 


the ſame opinion. Nor is there any ſect or nation whatever, 
that does not derive their Auaxzoouns:s, the ſtructure of their 
world, from a Chaos. 

The 1 aroſe among the Barbarians, whence it ſpread 
to the Greeks, and from the Greeks to the Romans and o- 
ther nations. 

Dr. Burnet obſerves, that beſides Ariſtotle and a few other 
pſeudo-Pythagoreans, no body ever aſſerted, that our world 
was always, from eternity, of the ſame nature, form, and 
ſtructure as at preſent : but that it had been the ſtanding opi- 
nion of the wiſe men of all ages, that what we now call the 
terreſtrial globe, was originally an unformed, indigeſted maſs 
. of heterogencous matter, called Chaos; and no more than the 
rudiments, and materials of the preſent world. See WoRLD. 
It does not appear who firſt broached the notion of a Chaos. 
Moſes, the eldeſt of all writers, derives the origin of his world, 
. from a confuſion of matter, dark, void, deep, without form, 
- Which he calls Tohx Bobs; which is preciſely the Chaos of 
the Greek and Barbarian philoſophers. And hence, poſſibly, 
might thoſe philoſophers derive their Chaos, with ſome altera- 
tion and interpolation. 

Moſes goes no further than the Chaos e nor tells us whence 
it took its origin, or whence its confuſed ſtate ; and where 
Moſes ſtops, there, preciſely, do all the reſt. See Abyss. 
Dr.. Burnet endeavours to ſhew. that as the ancient philoſo- 
phers, Tc. who wrote of the coſmogony, acknowledged a 
Chaos for the principle of their world; ſo do the divines, or 
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as Ennius, Varro, Ovid, Lucretius, Statius, Sc. are all off 


CHAPEA 
CHAPEAv is ſometimes alſo uſed to denote 


CHAPEL is alſo a name given to a printers workhouſe ; by e 


; 


Knights of the Caper, was an order of knights inſtituted 


| _ See GARTER. 


CHAPERON, CHAPERONNE, or CHAPEROON, properly bg- 
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writers of the theogony, derive the origin or generation of 


their gods from the ſame principle. 


CHAPEL, or Crap, a kind of little church, ſerved by an in- 


ree CHAPELS, are thoſe Chapels of eaſe which have a ſettledte- 


CHA 


Se . 
MyTHoLoGy, c. g Tnzocoxs,oe, 
Mr. Whiſton ſuppoſes the ancient Chaos, the Origin of 
earth, to have been the atmoſphere of a comet; whichth = 
new, yet, all things conſidered, is not the moſt im Wow 


3 Proual 
e endeayours to make it ont by many arguments 
the agreement which appears to be between then; aux 


So that according to him, every planet is a comet : 
a regular and laſting — and placed at cw — 
tance from the ſun, revolving in a nearly circular orbit. » 
comet is a planet either beginning to be deſtroyed or f 
that is a Chaos or planet untormed, or in its primeval ſta 
placed, as yet, in an orbit very eccentrical. See C 


, In a general ſenle, 


te, ud 
5 Out r. 
See the article Har, 


the c 
armed with ermin, born by dukes, &e. FRY" FO 
The creſt is born on the Chapean; and by the Chapeau tlie creſ 


and the coat are ſeparated; it being a rule, that no 
touch the ſhield immediately. Sce Carer: Oe. Sn 


cumbent under the denomination of a Chaplain. 
CHAPLAIN, c. W 
The word Chapel, according to ſome, comes from the ore" 
xaTiaeia, little tents, or bootlis, ſet up by traders in fans 
ſhelter them from the weather. Papias fetches it both from the 
greek and latin, quaſi capiens Ao, or, populum vel laude . 
others derive it from the Che, or cope which ſerved to corer 
the body: others, à pellibus Caprarum ; becauſe thee Places 
were anciently covered with goatskins Rebuffderivesithon 
Cappa, St. Martin's cope, which the kings of France carriedyy 
war with them as their ſtandard, and 2 very caeſu 
in particular tents, thence called Chapels. 
Therearetwo kinds of Chapels, the one conſecrated, and hel 
as venefices : the other ſecular, being of the nature of ob- 
ries See BEneFice, and OzaTory, 
_ my es built 2 and at a diſtance from the pail. 
church; being neither pariſhes, cathedrals. nor priorics. h. 
ſubſiſting of — N y 88 
Theſe are called by the canoniſts Sub- Dio, and by us Chapels 
of eaſe; as being erected at adiſtance from the mother- church, 
where the pariſh is large and wide, for the cate and coment- 
ency of ſome of the pariſhioners who reſide far off. 
They are ſerved by ſome inferior paſtor, provided either 
the rector of the 1 or by thoſe for whoſe eaſe and bene- 
fit they are intended. 
The ſecond kind are frequently built in, or adjoining to 4 
church, as a part thereof; having only a desk, c. to read y- 
ers in; and, in the Romiſh churches, an altar, c. to celebtu 
maſs on: but without any baptiſtery, or font. 
Theſe the canoniſts call Sub tes. They are generally e- 
rected by ſome conſiderable perſon, for the uſe of theirom 
families; ut ibidem familiariaſepulchra ſibi conſtituant. 
The twenty-firſt canon of the council of Agda, held in 55,1 
lows private perſons the uſe of Chapelr ; but with probid ien 
to all clerks to officiate in them without leave from the biſhop. 


venue for perpetual maintenance of a paſtor, c. by charitadle 
donatives of lands, or rents beſtowed on them; ſo as not u 
be any charge either to the rector, or the pariſhioners. 

There are ſeveral collegiate churches in France, which the 
call Saintes Chapelles, holy Chapels ; as thoſe of Paris, Dio, 
Bourges, Bourbon, Ec. ſo denominated, by reaſon there xe 
relics in them. Sce CHAPLAIN. 

Hence, all thoſe places where relics were preſerved cim 
to be called Chapels ; and the perſons who had the cared 
them, Chaplains. See RELIcs. 


ſon, ſay ſome authors, printing was firſt actually perfor 
in C/apels, or churches. | 

In this ſenſe, they ſay, the orders, or laws of the Chapel, the 
ſecrets of the Chapel, &c. See PRINTING. 


king Henry VIII. in his teſtament, to the number of thirte®®, 
though theſe have been ſince increaſed to the number of wel 
. called alſo Poor Knights. x 
'hey are not really knights of the order of the garters : 
are, as it were, their aſſiſtants or deputies, ſerving to 1 . 
all their offices in the funeral ſervices of the kings 0 


ey are ſubje& to the office of the canons of Windfo!, 
and live on penſions which the order affigns them- — 
They bear the blue or red cloke, with the arms of St. — 
on the left ſhoulder ; but the eloke is only cloth, and they 
no garter: which diſtinguiſhes them from the knights 
garter. 


nifies a ſort of hood, or covering of the head, anciently" 1 „ 
doth by men and women, the nobles, and the populace, coll 
ter wards appropriated to the doctors, and licentiates in 
es, Sc. a 3 
ence, the name paſſed to certain little ſhields, and other. 
ral devices, placed on the foreheads ofthe horſes that dre 


hearſes in pompous funerals, and whichare ſtill called wy 
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afferoons; by reaſon ſuch devices were origi 
22 0 n or hoods, wore by thoſe ho 
r other coverings of ſtate. yg | 
in law, were anciently a ſummary of ſuch mat- 
inquired of, or preſented before juſtices in eyre, 
or of thepeace, in their ſefſions. 
0 ters are no taken for articles delivered by the mouth of 
de uſtice in his charge to the inqueſt: though it appears from 
hon and Briton, they were formerly written exhortations 
ren by the juſtices, for the good obſervatiou ofthe laws, and 
4 king's peace: firſt read in open court, then delivered in 
writing to the grand inquelt : which the grand jury, or inqueſt, 
were likewiſe to anſwer upon their oaths, either affirmatively, 
negatively. : 
abr AlN, properly ſigniſies, a p 
x who diſcharges the duty thereof. See CHAPEL, 
Carr is alſo uſed for an eccleſiaſtical perſon, in the houſe 
of a pr 
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-uſtices of afſize, 


erſon provided of a chapel ; 


ince, or a perſon of quality, who officiares in their cha- 
* 9 forty-eight chaplains to the king, who wait four 
eich month, preach in the chapel, read the ſervice to the family, 
and to the king in his private oratory, and ſay grace in the ab- 
ſence of the clerk of the cloſet. 

While in waiting, they have a table and attendance, but no 


The firſt chaplains are ſaid to have been thoſe inſtituted by the 
ancient kings of France, for preſerving the chape, or cape, 
with the other relics of St. Martin, which the kings kept in 
their palace, and carried out with them to war. I he firſt 
chaplain is ſaid to be Gul. de Meſmes, chaplain to St. Louis. 
CEAPLAIN in the Order of Malta, is uſed for the ſecond rank, or 
claſs, in that order; otherwiſe called Diaco. 

The knights make the firſt claſs, and the chaplains the ſecond. 
See MALTA. 
(44?LAINS of the Pope, ate the auditors, or judges of cauſes in 
the ſacred palace; ſo called, becauſe the pope anciently gave 
audience in his chapel, for the deciſion uf cales ſent from the 
ſeveral parts of chriſtendom. 
Hehither ſummoned, as aſſeſſors, the moſt known lawyers of 
his time, who hence acquired the appellation of capellani, 
chaplains. | 
u dom the decrees formerly given by theſe that the body 
of decretals is compoſed: their number pope Sixtus IV. redu- 
ced to twelve. See DecxeTaL, and Canxox-Law. 

Ifitbetrue, that the word chaplain was firſt applied to thoſe who 
ptelerved dt. Martin's chape, as above, the word mult be deri- 
ved from capa, chape ; not from capella, of capſula, or capſa, as 
others imagine, | 

Some ſay, the ſhrines of relics were covered with al kind of 
tent, cape, or capella, i. e. little cape ; and that hence the prieſts 
who had the care of them, were called chaplains. In time, 
theſe relics were repoſited in a little church, either conti- 
guous to a larger, or ſeparate from it; and the ſame name, 
eella, which was given the cover, was alſo given to the place 
where it was lodged : and hence, the prieſt who looked to it 
came to be called chaplain. See Core. 
CHAPLET, or CnarzLEr, a ſtring of beads, uſed in the Romiſh 
church, to keep account of the number of pater-noſters, 
47 ave-marys to be rehearſed in honour of God, and the ho- 

virgin. 
Gale are otherwiſe called Pater-Noſters; there are chaplets 
f coral, of diamonds, of callambo, of wood from St. Lucia, Sc. 
A roſary is a chaplet * of fifteen decads of ave-marys. See Ro- 
Air. N 
* Menage deri ves the word from chapeau, hat; by reaſon of the 
reſemblance the thing bears to a hat, or chaplet of roſes, chapeau 
dr riſer; the modern Lafins call it, cape/lina ; the Italians more 
frequent! „corona. ; Ns 
Larrey and F. Viret aſcribe the firſt invention of the chaplet to 
er the hermit, well known in the hiſtory of the Croiſades. 
e is a chaplet of our ſaviour, conſiſting of thirty-three 
in honour of his thirty-three years living on earth, inſti- 
wed by father Michael, the Camaldulian. 


r have a kind of cbaplets, which they call chaint, and 
tons of 


* 0d on each link, or bead. The great Mogul is ſaid 


monds, others rubies, pearls, Ec. 
The Turks have likewiſe chaplets 
at thegirdle : but, father 
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they confiſt © 
man. of ſix decads, 
A extremel 


6 0 
dete r the 


ſhort, as containing only theſe words, 
e, Glory to God, for each bead. 
es the common chaplet, they have li 


uſe in their prayers, rehearſing one of the perfec- 
ve eißhteen of theſe chains, all precious ſtones, ſome dia- 


a han hich they bear in the hand, 
f : ndini obſerves, they differ 
fone ioſe uſed by the Romaniſts, in that they are all of the 

bigneſs, and have not that diſtinction into decads, though 
| or ſixty beads. He adds, that the 
have preſently run over the chaplet, the prayers be- 
raiſe to 


kewiſe a larger one, 


CHA 


only ninety ; to complete the number -one hundred 
other prayers for the beginning of the chapler. 
Je adds, that the Mahometan chaplet appears to 
riſe from the Mea beracoth, or hundred bewediftions, which the 
Jews are obliged to repeat daily, and which we find in their 
prayer-books; the Jews and Mahometans having this in com- 
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in 
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H have had its 


mon, that they ſcarce do an 

laud, or benediction. 

Cuarrzr, « r CuarzL Er, in architecture, a little moulding cut; or 

carved into round beads, pearls, olives, or the like. See 746. 

Archit. fig. 12. = 

A chaplet, in effect, is little elſe but a baguette enriched with 

ſculpture. see Bacvzrrs. ; 

CHAPPAR*, aconvier of the king of Perfia, who ca 

patches from court to the 
court. See Courts. 
The word, n the original Perſian, fignifies courier, 

The poſts, M. Tavernier tells us, are not eftabliſhed and regu- 

lated in Perſia as among us: when the court ſends out a 

Chappar, the ſophi's maſter of the horſe furniſhes him with a ſin- 

gle horſe, how long foever his journey be, and a man to run at- 

ter him : when his horſe is weary, he takes rhat of the firſt horſe- 
man he meets with, who dares not make the leaſt refuſal, and 
ſends his own home by the man who follows him. 

For the maſter of the new horſe he has taken, he muſt run, or at 

leaſt ſend after the Chappar to retake him, when the Chappar diſ- 

mounts ſome other horſeman to change him. 

CHAPPE,, in heraldry, the partition of an eſcutcheon, by lines 

drawn from the center of the upper edge to the three angles be- 

low: as repreſented in Tab. Herald. fig.14. which they blazon, 
chappe Or, and Vert. 

The ſections of the ſides are to be of a different colour from the 

reſt. Mackenrzy calls it, A chief party per bend dexter, or finiſ- 

ter, or both. See Cn Peay. 

CHAPPEL,or CHAPEL. See the article CyayzL, 

CHAPTER, CarrruvLum, a community of eccleliaſtics belovg- 
ing to a cathedral, of collegiate church. See Carp, aud 
ColLLEGIAaTE. 

The chief or head of the chapter, is the dean; the body con- 
ſiſts of canons, or prebendaries, 5c. See Dean; ſee allo Ca- 
NON, and PREBENDARY. 
The chapter has now no longer any ſhare in the adminiſtration 
of the dioceſe, during the life of the biſhop ; but ſucceeds to the 
whole epiſcopal juriſdiction during the vacancy of the ſee. 
The origin of chapters is derived from hence, thatanciently the 
biſhops had their clergy reſiding with them in their — 
to afliſt them in the pertormance of ſacred offices, and in the 
government of the church; and even after parochial ſettle- 
ments were made, there were ſtill a body of clerks who conti- 
nued with the biſhop, and were indeed his family, maintained 
out of his income. See Canox. | 
After the monaſtic life grew into requeſt, many biſhops choſe 
monks rather than ſeculars for their attendants. 
Theſe bodies, either of monaſtics or ſeculars, had the ſame pri- 
vilege of chuſing the biſhop, and being his council, which 
the whole clergy of the dioceſe had before: but, by degrees, 
their dependance on the biſhop grew leſs and leſs; and then 
they had diſtinct parcels of the biſhop's eſtate aſſigned them for 
their maintenance; till at laſt, the biſhop had little more leſt 
than the power of viſiting them. See Bisnor. | 
On the other hand, theſe capitular bodies by degrees alſo loſt 
their privileges; particularly that of chuſing the biſhop, for 
which the kings wt had a long ſtruggle with the pope : 
but at laſt, Henry VIII. got this power veſted in the crown; 
and now the deans and chapters have only the ſhadow of it. 

I he ſame prince likewiſe expelled the monks from the cathe- 
drals, and placed ſecular canons in their oom; thoſe he thus 
re zulated, are called Deans and as, 0 of the new foundation ; 
ſuch are Canterbury, Winceſter, Worceſter, Ely, Carliſle, 
Durham, Rocheſter, and Norwich: ſuch alſo are the Chapters 

of the four new ſees, of Peterborough, Oxford, Gloceſter, and 
Briſtol. See Dzan. ; one 

Cxarrs, is alſo applied to the aſſemblies held by religious, and 

military orders, for deliberating on their affairs, and regulating 
their diſcipline, See Onves. 2235 4 : 
Papias ſays, they are ſo called, uod capitula ibi legantur. 
The eſtabliſhment of general _— of religious orders, is 
owing to the Ciſtercians, who held the firſtin 1116, and were 
ſoon followed by the other orders. See CisTzRC1an. 

CuaPTER is alſo uſed for a diviſion of a book; contrived for 
keeping the matters treated thereon more clear, and diſtin. 
The ancients were unacquainted with the diviſion of books in- 

to chapters, and ſections: Papias ſays, the name chapter, eaput, 
aroſe hence, quod fit alterius ſententiæ caput, or quod capiat 

totam ſummam. S. Auguſtine compares chapters to inns, inaſ- 
much as they refreſh the reader, as thoſe the traveller. 

The three CAT IAS, is a phraſe famous in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 


y thing without pronouncing ſome 


b rries diſ- 
provinces, and from the provinces to 
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confi nz of one hundred beads. where there is ſome iſtincti- ſi nify ing a volume pu liſhed by Theodoret, an adherent ot 
eee e eee e Pee fn, Pe 
ne repeat thirty times Soubban allah, i. e. Cod is wort F Edefla, to | ex: 
bed on ahother? Elland allah, Glory be to God; and an vent of Diodorus of Tarſus, — fog mens of Mo —. 
aud, Ala ecber. Cod is great. Theſe thrice thirty times mak -] wherein the ſame doctrines were taught, that were conte _ 


goons, 


CHA 


pieces of T heodoret, the one 


y ius: and of two 
for by Neſlorius: the other againſt the anathemas 


againit the council of Epheſus, 
ot St; Gyril. ; | 
Theſe make the three Chapters; which have been, ſince, con- 
demned by various councils and many popes. 

CHAPTREL. See the article IMpOST. | 

CHARACTER, * in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a mark, or figure 
drawn on paper, metal, ſtone, or other matter, with a pen, 
graver, 2 or on 2 * to ſignify, or denote any 
thing. Sec MARK, NorE, Oc. 

* The word is Greek, x «ga«Tne, formed from the verb ,apas- 
cer, inſculpere, to ingrave, impreſi, &c. 

The various kinds of Characters may be reduced to three heads, 

viz. Literal Characters, Numeral Characters, and evi- 

atons. F YL 

Literal CHARACTER, is a letter of the alphabet, ſerving to in- 
dicate ſome articulate ſound, expreſſive of ſome idea, or con- 
ception of the mind. See ALPHABET. _ 
Theſe may be divided, with regard to their nature and uſe, 
into Nominal, Real, and Emblematical. 

Nominal CHARACTERS are thoſe we properly call Letters; which 
ſerve to expreſs the names of things. Sce LETTER. 

Real CHARACTERS, are thoſe that inſtead of names, 
things, and ideas. See IDEA, Cc. 2 

Emblematical, or ſymbolical CHARACTERS, have this in common 
with real ones, that they expreſs the things themſelves; but 
have this further, that they in ſome meaſure perſonate them, 
and exhibit their form: ſuch are the hieroglyphics of the an- 
cient Egyptians. See HiEROGLYPHIC, SYMBOL, &c. 

Literal CHARACTERS may be again divided, with regard to their 
invention and ule, into Particular and General. 

Particular CHARACTERS, are thoſe peculiar to this, or that na- 
tion; or that have been ſo : Such are the Roman, Italic, Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Gothic, Chineſe, 65's. Characters, See HE- 
BREW, GOTHIC, CHINESE, Cc. 

Univerſal CHARACTERS, are alſo real Chara#ers, and make 
what ſome authors call a Philoſophical Language. 

That diverſity of Chara#ers uſed by the ſeveral nations to ex- 
preſs the ſame idea, is found the chief obſtacle to the advance- 
ment of learning: to remove this, ſeveral authors have taken 
occaſion to propoſe plans of Characters that ſhould be univerſal, 
and which cach peopte ſhould read in its own language. The 
Character here is to be real, not nominal: to expreſs things, and 
notions; not, as the common ones, letters, or ſounds : yet to 
be mute, like letters, and arbitrary; not emblematical, like 
| hieroglyphics. 
Thus, every one ſhould retain their own language, yet every 
one underſtand that of each other, without learning it; only 
by ſecing a real or univerfal £hara#er, which ſhould ſignify the 
ſame things to all people; by what ſounds ſoever each expreſs 
it in his particurar idiom. For inſtance, by ſeeing the character 
deſtined to liguify to drink, an Engliſhman ſhould read 2 drink; 


expreſs 


a Frenchman boire; a Latin here; a Greek , * 


Inv; a German zr/ac#ex; and ſo of the reſt: in the ſame 
manner as ſecing a horſe, each people expreſſes it after their 
own manner ; but all mean the ſame animal. 

This real Character is no chimera ; the Chineſe and Japoneſe 
have already ſomething like it. They havea common Chara- 
ger, which cach of thoſe nations underſtand alike in their 
ſeveral languages; though they pronounce them with ſuch 
different ſounds, that they do not underſtand a tittle of one 
another in ſpeaking, | | 
The firſt, and — conliderable attempts for a real character, 


or philoſophical language in Europe, are thoſe of biſhop Wil- 


kins, and Dalgarme : but theſe, with how much art ſoever 
they were contrived, have yet proved ineffectual. 

MI. Leibnitz had ſome thoughts the fame way; he thinks thoſe 
great men did not hit the right method. It was probable, in- 


deed, that by their means, people, who do not underſtand one 


another, might calily have a commerce together ; but they 
have not hit on true, real Characters. 

According to him, the Characters ſhall reſemble thoſe uſed in 
algebra; which, in effect, are very ſimple, yet very expreſſive; 
without any thing ſupertluous or equivocal; and contain all 
the varieties required. 

The real Charader of biſhop Wilkins has its juſt applauſe: 
Dr. Hook recommends it on his own knowledge and expe- 
rience, as a moſt excellent ſcheme ; and to engage the world 
to the ſtudy thereof, publiſhes ſome fine inventions of his 
own therein. 

M. Leibnitz tells us, he had under conſideration an Aphabet 
of human thoughts ; in order to a new philoſophical language, 


on his own ſcheme: but his death prevented its being brought] 


to maturity. | 
M. Lodwic, in the Philoſophical Trauſe@ o, gives us a plan 
of an univerſal Aiphebet, or Character of another kind: this 
was to contain an enumeration of all ſuch fingle ſounds, 
or letters, as are uſed in any language; by means whereof, 
people ſhould be enabled to pronounce truly and readily any lan- 
uage; to deſcribe the pronunciation of any language that ſhall 
+ pronounced in their hearing ; ſo, as others accuſtomed to this 
language,thoughtheyhad he ver heard thelanguage pronounced, 
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Poſtellus, and others ſhew, that beſides the Phoenician, the 


The Latin medals preſerve both their character and language. 


Numeral CHARACTERS, are thoſe uſed to 


© a third, called the French Character. 


CHA 


ſhall at firſt be able truly topronounceit : 
racter to ſerve as a ſtandard to 
language. 
In the — Literaire, az. 1720, we have a y j 
project for an univerſal Character the author, after * 


the obj ections that might be made againſt the fealiblew? ons 


ſchemes in the general, propoſes his own: his C © 
be the common Arabic, or numeral figures, Tie aer 0 
tions of theſe nine are ſufficient to expreſs diſtin4! bin- 
dible quantity of numbers, much more than woke 
terms to ſignify our actions, goods, evils, duties paſſio 3 
This is all the e of framing and learnin any ny 
racer at once ſaved: the Arabic figures N 
the univerſality required. , Ou already al 
The advantages are immenſe: for 1%, We have here 2 tab 
faithful interpreter ; never to be corrupted or changed, a; le 
popular languages continually are. 20, Whereas the diffic — 
of pronouncing a foreign language, is ſuch as uſually ihe 
learner the greateſt trouble, and there arc even ſome ſound 
which foreigners never attain to; in the Character here 0 : 
ſed this difficulty has no place: every nation is to pronoun 
them according to the particular pronunciation that alread ” 
tains among them. All the difficulty is, the accuſtomin, th 
pen and the eye to affix certain notions to Character * 40 
not, at firſt ſight, exhibit them. But this trouble is no mor 
than we find in the ſtudy of any language whatever, 4 
The inflexions of words, are here to be expreſſed by the com- 
mon letters: for inſtance, the ſame Chara&er ſhall expre; 1 
Filly, or a Colt, a Hirſe, or a Mare, an old Horſe, or and old 
Mare, as accompanied with this or that diſtinctive letter Which 
ſhall ſhew the ſex, youth, maturity, or old age: à letter alſo to 
expreſs the bigneſs or ſize of things; thus, v. g. a man with this 
or that letter, to tignify a great man, or a little man, &c. 
The uſe of theſe letters belongs tothe grammar, which once 
well underſtood, would abridge the vocabulary exccedingly, 
An advantage of this grammar, is, that it would only have dne 
declenſion and one conjugation: thoſe numerous anomalies of 
grammarians are excecding troubleſome, and ariſe hence, that 
the common Janguages are 2 by the populace, who 
never reaſon on what is belt : but in the Character here pro- 
poſed, men of ſenſe having the introduction of it, would have 
a new ground, whereon to build regularly. 

But the difficulty is not in inventing the moſt ſimple, eaſy, and 
commodious Charader, but in engaging the ſeveral nations to 
uſe it; there 2 nothing they agree leſs in, than the undet- 
ſtanding and purſuing their common intereſt. 

Literal Characters, again, may be divided with reſpe& to the 
nations among whom they have been invented and uſed; into 
Greek characters, Roman Characters, Hebrew Characteri, &. 
The Character now ordinarily uſed throughout Europe, is the 
Latin Character of the ancients. 

The Latin Character was formed from the Greek, and that 
from the Phoenician, which Cadmus brought into Greece. 
The Phcenician Character, was the ſame with that of the 17 
cient Hebrew, which ſubſiſted to the time of the Babyloniſh 
captivity ; after which they uſed that of the Aſſyrians, which 
is the ſquare Hebrew, now in uſe; the ancient being only 
found on ſome Hebrew medals, commonly called Samarias 
Medals. See SAMARITAN. 
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Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic Characters were likewiſe formed 
from the ancient Hebrew. See HtpREw, Cc. 
The French were the firſt who, with the latin office of St. Gre- 
gory, admitted the Latin characters. In a provincial ſynod, 
held in 1091, at Leon in Spain, the uſe of the Gothic Chas 
cters invented by Ulfilas, was aboliſhed, and the Latin ones 
eſtabliſhed. See Gornic. 
Medalliſts obſerve, that the Greek Chara#er, conſiſting only of 
majuſcule letters, has preſerved its uniformity on all medals, 
low as the times of Gallienus ; there being no alteration fo 
in the turn of the Charader, notwithſtanding the many confi- 
derable ones both in uſe and pronunciation. From the time 
of Gallienus, it appears ſomewhat weaker and rounder : from 
the time of Conltantine to Michael, the ſpace of fivehun 
years, we find only Latin Characters; and after Michael, the 
Greek characters re-commence: but from that time they be. 
an to alter with the language, which was then à mixture 
Greek and Latin. See GREEK. 


as low as the tranſlation of the ſeat of the empire to Conltaut!- 
nople. Towards the time of Decius, the character began io 8 
ter, and to loſe of its roundneſs and beauty: ſome time er ; 
retrieved itſelf, and ſubſiſted tolerably till the time of Ju . 
when it fell into the laſt barbarity mentioned, under 1 ; 
though it afterwards grew worſe, and degenerated e 

Gothic: ſo that the round and better formed the Chara" 


the greater pretence it has to antiquity. See MEDAL: See 


expreſs numbers. 
NUMBER and NOTATION. 3 
There are two kinds of numeral characters chiefly in uſe; the 
common characters, and the Roman; to which may be 
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| acker is uſed almoſt throughout Europe, and 
Je 208 occaſions ; in commerce, in meaſuring, in 


omical calculations, 0c. 


et; whence probably its name: or, perhaps 

2 Eng ue by the 4 Romans on their "=. an 
a he inſcriptions of their public mounments eredted in 
0 r of their gods, and great men; on their ſepulchres c. 
: ſeven, iz. I. V, X, L, C, D, M. 
xp —— one, V. five, X ten, L fifty, C, a hundred, D 
five hundted, and M a thouſand, I 2 4 
The | repeated tWice, makes two, II; thrice, three, III; four 
g expreſſed thus IV. I before V or X, taking an unit from 
te dumber expreſſed by each of thoſe letters. 
To expreſs fix, an Lis, added to a V, VI, for ſeven, two, VII; 
and for eight, three, VIII: nine is expreſſed by any] befy eX, 
IX; agreeable to the preceding remark. 
The like remark = hey made of the X _— 4 4 on cept 

; mination is by tens, not units: thus, gnifigs for- 
ta the Gor 4 7 followed with an X, fixty, LX, 
&c. The C before D or M, diminiſhes each by « hundred. 


—_ I9C 3 and ſeven hundred, IO CC, Cc. 


ol public monuments, on medals, coins, Sc. in the dates, 
chapters, £c. of books, c. . 
The French CHARACTERS, ſo called, becauſe invented d, 
chiefly uſed by the French, is more uſually denoted, Chara&er 
of Accompt, or Finance. | 

It conſiſts of fix figures ; partly taken from the letters of the uſu- 
il current hand, and partly invented by the contriver: the ſix 
Cboeraclers are j, b, x, L, C, 5. Thej conſonant ſtanding for one, 
thebfor five, the x for ten, the L for fifty, the C for an hundred, 
and the laſt Chara#er y for 4 thouſand. | 
Thus Character is only an imitation of the Roman Charader; 
and its uſe is in moſt reſpects the ſame, particularly in What 
relates tothe combination of certain letters, which placed be- 
fore or after others, diminiſh or increaſe their value. Indeed 
it has theſe things peculiar in it, that when ſeveral units oc- 
cut ſucceſſively, only the laſt is expreſſed. 2dly, That ninety, 
nud the following numbers to one hundred, are expreſſed 
thus, jjjj#** ninety ; ij iii ninety one ;_177j##%, &c. 

lt is principally uſed in the chambers of aceompts, in the gc- 
compts given in by treaſurers, receivers, farmers, and other 
perſons concerned in the management of the revenue. 

A ſpecimen of each of the numeral Characters follows. 


Arabic 1 I French 
Han- Roman Charaders. Chara- 
ders | der 


Nitety —— go |LXXXX, or XC -U. 
Ninety one | 

inety two 
Ninety three 
"Ninety four 

nety five [ 
Ninery-fix | 96 
Ninety ſeven 
Ninety eight i 


nine 
One hundred | 100 
Two hundred | 200 


CHARACTER conſiſts of the majuſcvle letters of the| 


The numeral letters that K AW the Roman Character are 
N 
C 


; 


; 


| 


Three hundre: 
Four hundred 5 
Fire hundred | 500 
Fix hundred . 600 
even hundred] 500 
Eight hundred 800 

ine hundred 
thouſand 1000 


—— in printing, denote the letters or types, by the 
mpreg; © AB mant whereof, arg eampoſed forms, 


Lerren 2 
For the 


DERx. 
9292 ———j—j—— » 
CrAkacter is alſo uſed in ſev 
and — nes, contrived for the more conciſe, immediate, 
Aw u conveyance of the. knowledge of things. See 
lathis yds ORE, Tacuyer&#pny, Nor, Ec. | 
vol. 1 eof the word, Paulus Diaconus refers the invention 


: 


CHA 


of Charaters to Ennius; who, he ſays, contrived t 
Gr 10 _ 1 — by, more added 5 This 
reed man [ 
freedmen of Mackie „ rw 7 8 
Laſtly, L. Annæus Seneca made a collection of them, reduced 
theui into order, and increaſed their number to five thouſand. 
ro s notes may be ſeen at the end of Gruter's inſcriptions. 
Valerius Probus, a grammarian, in the dme of Nero, laboured 
to good purpoſe in explaining the notes of the antients. P. Dia. 
2 iel treatiſe i the explication of the Chara- 
X e rei t Conr 
Goltzius another for thoſe of „ eee * 
Characters, or Symbols, are now chiefly affected in the ſeveral 
parts of mathematics; e algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, and aſtronomy: as alſo in medicine, chymiltry, 
muſic, &c. The principal of each kind we ſhall here ſubjoin. 
HARACTERS. wſed in Arithmetic and Aloehya. ' 
a, b, c, and 4, the firſt letters of the alphabet, are the ſigns or 
Characters that denote given quantities; and ⁊, „„ x, c, the 
mo — are the Characters of quantities ſought. See QUax- 
Nore, Equal quantities are denoted by the ſame Character. 


m,n, , 3, t, &c. are Characters of indeterminate exponents 
doth of ratios and powers; thus x® 19 — 


ö 5 5, 2", &c. denote i — 
minate powers of different kinds; ” x, 1% 42 Aerent — 
tiples, or ſubmultiples of the quantities x, y, 2, according as 
m, n, r. are either whole numbers or fractions. 
+ Is the ſign of real exiſtence, and is called the affirmative or 
poſitive fign; importing the quantities to which it is prefixed 
to be of a real, and poſitive nature. See Posrtive. N 
It is alſo the ſign of addition, and is read plus, or more; thus 
9+3, is read © plus 3; or 9 more 3: that is, nue added to 3, 
or the Sum of 9 and 3, equal to 12. See Appiriox. 
— Before a ſingle quantity, is the ſign of negation, Or negative 
exiſtence; ſhewing the quantity to which it is prefixed to be 
leſs than nothing. See ; agg ety 
Between quantities, it is alſo the ſign of ſubtraction, and is rea1 
minus, or leſs; thus, 14—2, is read, 14 mins, or abating, 2; 
that is, the remainder of 14, after 2 has been ſubtracted, vid. 
_ — CONTRACTION: . | 8 
ls the ſign of eqzality ; thus - J==I4—2; if 
on 3, to be equal 8 Y minus * ee, pp * 8 
his character was firſt introduced by Harriot: Des Cartes in 
lieu of it uſes O. Before Harriot there was no lign of e- 
uality at all. 
olfius, and ſome other authors, uſe the ſame Character. = 
for the indentity of ratios.; or to denote the terms to be in a 
geometrical proportion; which moſt authors expreſs thus 
x Is the ſign of mu 222 denoting the quantities on either 
ſide to be multiplied into one another : thus, 4 x 6, is read 4 
multiplied by 6; or the factum, or product 0 4 and 6= 24; 
or the rectangle between 4 and 6. | | 
Ordinarily, however, in algebra, the ſign is omitted, and the 
two quantities put together; thus, bd expreſſes the product of 
the two numbers denoted by 6 and d, which ſuppole 2 and 4, 
the product whercof is 8, ſignified by 6 4. 
Woltius and others, make the ſign of multiplication a dot (.) 
between the two factors: thus 6. 2 ſignifies, the product of 6 
and 2 212. See MULTIPLICATION. | ? 
Where one or both the factors are compounded of ſeveral let- 
ters, they are diltinguiſhed by a line drawn over them: thus, 
the factum of 4 + -c into 4, is wrote d x a bc. 
Guido Grandio, and after him Leibnitz, W olfius, and others, 
to avoid the perplexity of lines, in lieu thereof diſtinguiſh the 
Fomgpane Briore, by including them in a parentheſis, thus 
a — 4. 4. 
an 1b the Character of diviſion: thus, 4 . 6 denotes the quan- 
tity 4 to be divided by &. | 
Indeed, ordinarily in algebra, the quotient is expreſſed fraction- 


wiſe; thus,7 denotes the quotient of 4 divided by 5, 


Wolfius, &:. make the ſign of diviſion (:) thus, 8: 4 denotes 
the quotient of 8 divided by 4 = 2. 
If either the diviſor, or dividend, or both, be compoſed of ſeve- 


ral letters; v. g. @ + 6, divided by c; inſtead of writing the 


quotient fration-wiſe thus <= Wolfius, Ec. include the 


compound quantities in a parentheſis ; thus, (a +6) : c. See 
D1v1s1ON. Th 

@- Is the Charater of Iavolution, or of producing the ſquare 
of any quantity by multiplying it by itſelf. See INvoLUTI1ON. 
w The Charater of Evolution, or of extracting the roots out 


ot the ſeveral powers; the reverſe of W. See EvoLuT1ON. 


- > Is the ſign of Majority, or of the exceſs of one quantity 


| beyond another: ſome uſe this C., or this J. 
Ls 


the ſign of Minority: theſe two 0 were firſt 


introduced by Harriot, and uſed ſince by Wallis and Lamy. 


ther authors uſe others; ſome this, A; but the generality 
none at aal. 5 2. . 
The figg of Similitude, commended in the Miſcellanea 
Berolinenfia, and uſed by Leibnitz, Wolfius, and others; though 
the generality of authors uſe * See d. 
fa * 4 
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The ſame Charader is ufed in other authors for the difference | 
between two quantities, while it is yet unknown which is the 


ater. See DIFFERENCE. 
wm Is the Character of Radicality, and ſhews that the root of 


the quantity, to which it is prefixed,is extracted, or to be extract - 


ed : thus, 25, or 25, denotes the ſquare root of 25. vix. 
5. and 7 25, the cube root of 25. See Roor. 


This Chara#er ſometimes affects ſeveral quantities diſtinguiſh- 


ed by a line drawn over them, thus  b A, denotes the ſum of 
the ſquare roots of þ and d. 

Woltius, c. in lieu hereof, include the roots compoſed of ſe- 
veral quantities in a parentheſis, adding its index : thus (a+#-c 7 


denotes the ſquare of a + b— c, ordinarily written a + b—e. 

: Is the Character of arithmetical proportion disjunR ; thus 7. 
3 : 13 - 9. intimates three to be exceeded by 7, as much as 
9 nz; vx. by 4. See PROGRESSION. 


his is the Caracter of identity of ratio, and geometrical pro- 
portion disjund ; thus, 8: 4 : : 30: 15. expreſſes the ratio 


of 30 to 15, to be the ſame with what of 8 to 4; or that the fout 


terms are in geometrical proportion, viz. 8 to 4 as 30 to 15. 


See PROPORTION. 


Wolfius, in lieu hereof, uſes the Chara#er of equality = ; | 


which he prefers to the former, as more ſcientifical and ex- 
preſſive. ; ; 
The Character of geometrical proportion continued, im- 
plying the ratio to be carried on without interruption : thus, 
2, 4,8, 16, 32, ++ are in the ſame uninterruped proportion. 


CHARACTERS in Geometry and Trigonometry. 


{| Is the Character of paralleliſm ; implying two lines or planes 
to be equi-diſtant from each other. See PARALLEL. 

AL Charater of a triangle. See "I RIANGLE. 

DO A ſquare. 

[]QA A reQangle. 

© Acircle. 

2. Equality of angles. 

Equality of ſides. 

< Anangle. 

L Arightangle. 

14A er N 

A degree; thus, 75% implies 75 degrees. 

A minute, or prime; thus, 30 implies Fo minutes. 

” mo Se. The Characters of ſeconds, thirds, fourths, &r. 


of a degree : thus, 5”, 6”, 18“, 20”, denotes 5 ſeconds, 6} 


thirds, 18 fourths, and 20 fifths. 

Note, the ſame Characters are ſometimes uſed, where the 
progreſſion is by tens; as it is here by ſixties. See DEC1- 
MAL, SEXAGESIMAL, Cc. 


CHARACTERS zſed in the arithmetic of Infinites. 


The Chara#er of an infiniteſimal, or fluxion : thus, x, y, &c 


expreſs the fluxions, or difterentials of the variable quantities 


Xx and y; two, three, or more dots, denote ſecond, third, or 
-- 45 fluxions. | 

is method of denoting the fluxions, we owe to Sir Iſaac 
Newton, the inventor of fluxions : it is adhered to by the En- 
gliſn; but foreigners generaly follow M. Leibnitz, and in lieu 
of a dot prefix the letter 4 to the variable quantity; on pre- 
tence of avoiding the confuſion ariſing from the multiplication 
of dots, in the diſterencing of differentials. See FLUx1oxs. 
4 The Charader of adifferential of a variable quantity ; thus, 
dx is the differential of x ; dy the differential of y. 
The Character was firſt introduced by M. Leibnitz; and is 
followed by all but the Englith, who, after Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, expreſs the differential by a dot over the quantity. See 
CALcuLvs Diferextial:s. | 


CHARACTERS wſed in aſtronomy. 


h Character of ſaturn. I CharaZer of gemini. 


X Jupiter, % Cancer, . 
of _ Q Leo. 

& Venus. Virgo. 
Mercury. 'F Libs. 

© The ſun. M Scorpio. 

C The moon. Sagittarius. 

@ The earth ve Capricornus. 

V Aries, — uarius. 

& Taurus. X Pikes. 


Reſis or Pauſes of Time. 


CHA 


CHARACTERS nſed in muſic. 


9 


—_— 


* 
ö 
* 


Characters of the muſical notes, with their Proportions. 


| A Large 8. 
— dag oo 


Crotchet | 4. } . 
| Quaver 1. 1 


orf Semiguaver Ye | 


or ¶ Demiſemiquaver ves 


XX Character of a ſbarp Note: this character at the beginn: 

a line, or ſpace, H ape all the notes in that — 
= — of ers — than in the natural ſeries, And ts 
ame affects all their octaves, above and belo 

— ent yr SHARP. f w, though nc 

en the char der is prefixed to any particular note. 

that note alone to be a ſemitone higher then it would — 
out ſuch character. 


* Character of a flat Note : this charader, at the beginning 


of a line or ſpace, ſhews, that all the notes in that line, ot 

— are to be taken a ſemitone lower than in the natural 
eries; affecting, in like manner, all the octaves, both above 

and below. Sce FLAT. 

When prefixed to any note, it ſhews that note alone to be a ſe- 

mitone lower than it would other wiſe be. 


Character of a natural Note. Where, in a line or ſeries of 


artificial notes, marked at the beginning for either ſharps or 


flats, the natural note happens to be required, it is denotedby 


this character. 
8 Character of Treble Clef. 


2 Mean Clef. 
9 Baſs Clef. 


CHARACTERS of Time. 


2, or 4, or + ; Characters of common, or duple Time; ſignifying 
the meaſure of two crotchets to be equal to two notes, where- 
of four make a ſemibreve. 


C Chara&ers that diſtinguiſh the movements in com: 


mon time: the firſt implying ſlow ; the ſecond brisk ; thethird 
LL 9 1.1 Ch fthe ſimple triple Time ; whoſeme: 
4, K, 1, , tx; Characters of the c me ; Smet” 
ſure is equal either to three - 07 4664 or to three minims, 
Sc. See TRIPLE. 

$, or f., or f;; Chara&ers of mixed triple Time; where the 
meaſure is equal to ſix crotches, or ſix quavers, &c. 6 
2, or E, or Ir; or 2, or £; Characters of compound triple Time. 
42 or $4, or 43; or , or +; Chara&ers of the fourth ſpe- 
cies of triple Time; call meaſure of twelve times. 
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CHARACTERS aſed 


CHA 
in M:dicine, Pharmacy, and Chymiſtry. 


dant, and even fanciful in pharmaceu- 


Authors are Very redun 
titical characters: the molt uſual = — hat follow. 


Rcipe. + . * . 
14 of each alike. Spirit of wine. 
i ro a 7 * or 8, V, R, ſpirit of wine 


ua fortis. rectified. 
1 Lars regina. T Silver. 
Balneum maræ. © Tartar. 
M Calx viva. 8 Fr pound, or a pint. 
n ounce. 
2 8 EAT: 3 A drachm. 
2 ſalt. 9 A ſcruple. 
Mil, gre Grains. 
6 8 8. Half of any thing. 


Cong. A gallon. 


CC Harts-horn. Cochl. A ſpoonful. 


CCC Harts-horn calcined. 


ron = 1 
g ugil. 
4 Amalgamate. P. E. Equal quantities. 


i. Stratum ſuper ſtratum. 


1 Jupiter, tin. S. A. According to art. 


1 Lead. q. ſ. A 
5 964 RIWG Zi. contains _ 
—Precipitate. 1 . 
Nice. 89 ri. 
* Sal armoniac. Coch. i. is about Iſs. and 
O Virriol. A pugil is the eighth part of 
an handful. 
CHARACTERS among the ancient Lawyers, and in ancient Inſcrip- 
FONT. 
ho. Scto. Senatuſconſulto. 
y Dif? P. P. Pater E 
E. Extra. C. Code. 


P. O. R. Senatus Populuſ= CC. Conſales. 
: 5 W T. Titalus, &c. 
CHARACTERS on Tomb-ſtones. 
S. V. Siſte Viator. Stay traveller. 
M. S. Memorie Sacrum, Sacred to memory. 
D. M. Dus Manibzs. 
IHS. Feſws. 

XP. A Charader found on ancient monuments, about the 
meaning whereofauthors are not agreed. See CATACOMB. 
CHARACTERS in Grammar, A Pact &c. 

= 55 


„ Cbarader of a Comma. mphafts, or Accent. 

5 Sem.colox. Breve. 

: * Dialyfis. 

Period. A Caret, and Circamflex. 
! Exclamation. © Quotation. 

? Interrogation. and * References. 
A § Section, or diviſion. 

- en. 


" Apoſtrophe. 
LLB "Das of Laws, or, of the Civil and Canon Law. 
8. S. T. D. Sacro-San#e Theologie Doctor, i. e. Doctor in di- 


vinity. 

MD Doctor in Phyſic. 

VP. M. Yerb Dei Miniſter, Miniſter of the word. 

AM. Artium Magiſter, Maſter of arts. 

AB. A tiam Baccalaxrens, Bachelor of arts. 

F.R.S. Fellow of the Reyal Society. 

HARACTERS in commerce. 
Ditto, the ſame. V. Drrro. 


Pound weight. 
umero, or number. 2 4 


. Folio, or page, 112 pound. 
© Leto ge * 
Perſe. , Per, or By. 
£ Sterling, or w Pounds ſter- R=. Rixdollar. 
"ng. N DA. Ducat. 
dhillings. P.S. Poſtſcript, &c. 


Pence, or Deniers. | 
CHARACTER isalſo uſed for a certain manner, air, or aſſemblage 
of qualities, 8 from ſeveral particular marks, which 
a thi 


thereby. See MANNER, Se. 7 


Thus, we ſay, The charader of Achilles; generofiry and| 
1 


eatneſs of mind was the chara&er of the Romans; Cicero 


8 a charaer of politeneſs, which is wanting in Demoſ- 
<nes, every paſſion has its peculiar chara&er..  _ 
he writers of character: are Theophraſtus, whoſe ments 


weſtill extant, Du Moulin, in his Exemplar Moran ; Paſchal, 
in CharaBeres Virtutum & Vitiorum? W de la Chambre, in his 
— ae and de laBruyere, in his character, 
Cuanacte f . oe e. eee 2 Ve * 
E, in poetry, eſpecially the epopea and drama, is the 
reſult of the manners, — 1oSs each perſon has peculiar 
a his manners, whereby he is diſtinguiſhed from 
The £7 ce MAanxers, 


| Portical charager, Boſſu abſerves, is not properly any | 


| 


C. or & hundred weight, or] 


from any other, ſo as it may be known 


ö 


— A... 


N 


CHA 


virtue or quality in particular; but a compoſition of ſever#i; 
mixed, and combined in various degrees, according tothe oc- 
caſions of the fable, and the unity of the action. All the fim- 
ple qualities that enter this compound, muſt not have the ſame 
rank, nor be equal to each other: fince, in that caſe, one pre- 
vailing on one occifion, and another on another; the character 
will appear changeable; and the poem, as well as the hero, 
animated with ſeveral ſouls. be. 
There muſt, therefore, be onè to reign over all the reft ; and 
this muſt be found in evety part: juſt as the ſame heto, in 
ſeveral paintings, ſhould have the ſame lines and features, how 
different ſoever his poſtures and paſſions may be. See Hero. 
The firſt quality, in Homer's Achilles, is wrath; in Ulyſſes, 
diſſimulation ; and in Virgil's Eneas, mildneſs : each of which 
mays * way of eminence, be called the character of thoſe 
Theſe are never to go alohe, but always tobe atcompanicd 
with others, to give them the greater luſtre, either by hidin 
their defects, as iti Achilles, whoſe anger is palfiated by a world 
of 1 N or by making thein centet in ſome ſolid vittue, as 
in Ulyfles, whoſe diſſimulation makes a part of his prudence; 
and Eneas, whoſe mildneſ$ is chiefly employed in 4 ſubmiflion 
to the will ofthegods. | 
Theſe ſecondary qualities of courage, ptudente, atid ſubmiſ- 
ſion, make the goodneſs of the charatters of thoſe Heroes, arid 
even of the poems. 3 ; 
Boſſu adds, that the quiley of courage muſt always have a 
ſhare in the char«&zr of a hero, to ſerve as a ſupport to the 
reſt : the heroic character, therefore, he makes a compbund 
of three kinds of qualities. Thoſeof the firſt kind are neceſſary 
and eſſential to the fable; thoſe of the ſecond are the ſupple- 
ment, or embelliſhments of the firſt; and courage, which 
ſuſtains the other two, make the third. | 
The firſt, which is the chief, tobe ſome univerſal quality, to 
have place on all occaſions, and to diſtinguiſh the hero 
whetever he is found. | | 
For the unity of chare#er, we have Horace's expreſs com- 
mand, Sit quodvis ſimplex duntaxat & unum. Boſſu adds, that 
the character is not leſs the ſoul of the hero and the Whole 
action, than the fable is of the poem; and of conſequence the 
unity muſt be as exact in the one as the other: which accord- 
ingly we find obſerved both by Homer and Virgil. 
The unity of character is ſomewhat different from that of the 
manners: in the latter, the unity or Equality conſiſts in not 
giving contrary ſentiments to the ſame perſon; which is nbt 
ufficient to the unity of character, but to this mult be added, 
that the ſame ſpirit muſt always appear on all occaſions, whether 
contrary or otherwiſe: thus, Æneas ſhewing a deal of good- 
neſs in the firſt part of the poem, and a wotld of valour in the 
ſecond, but without diſcovering any of his former piety and 
gentleneſs ; there had been no offence againſt the evenneſs of 
the manners, but to the unity of the chara&er there had. 
So that beſides the qualities which have their particular place on 
different occaſions, there muſt be one to have place throughout, 
and to reign over all the others. Without this there is no ch 
racter: as would be the caſe, ſhould a poet give his hero the 
piety of ZEneas, and the courage of Achilles, without con- 
ſidering the ſeverity of the one, and the mildneſs of the other. 
A hero, it is true, may be made as brave as Achilles, as mild or 
pious as Eneas, and, if one will, as prudent as U lyſſes; but it 
would be a mere chimera to imagine a hero with the particular 
courage of Achilles, the piety of Æneas, and the prudence 
of Ulyſſes at the ſame time. See UniTY, 
The unity of chara&er is not only to be kept in the hero, and 
the ſeveral other perſons of the piece; but alſo in that of the 
poem it ſelf: that is, all the characters how oppoſite ſoever 
muſt center and re-unite in that of the hero; and be ſo ſwaye 


by it, as that this alone may ſeem to govern throughout the 


whole. Thus Homer makes wrath prevail throughout the 
whole Iliad; and artifice and diſſimulation throughout the 
Odyſſee: the hero's chara&er is perceived every where, has its 
full ſwing, and is favoured by the ſimilitude of the ehara#ers 
of ſome of the other 23 Virgil had a great difficulty to 
grapple with to preſetve this unity; in regard of the dire & 
oppoſition between the humours of his hero, and thoſe of ſome 
other of his perſons, as Turnus, Mezentius, Dido, &. He 
therefore takes care not to carry thoſe oppoſite characters to 
their full length, but moderates and reſtrains thetti: and as that 
moderation could not flow naturally from the perſons them- 
ſelves; it is produced either by ſome paſſion, as in Dido, or 
ſome dependence, as in Turnus and Mezentius. To this artifice 
he adds epiſodes, accommodated to the general character, by 
which he interrupts the particular actions which require an op- 
poſite charader. | | 

Claudian's conduct, in this reſpeR, is unpardonable ; from the 
horrible chara&ers of Pluto and the furies, with all the terrors 


of hell, he paſſes to the gaiety and pleaſures of the graces, gilded 


palaces, flowery fields, e. He has as many di erent prevail- 
ing charaBers iy bis three books, as Homer and Virgil in their 
ſixty. See Epic, Sc. ; | 
n | CHARACTER 


* 


rabbiſh, 
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CHARACTER is alſo uſed for certain viſible qualities, which claim 
relpect, or reverence to thoſe veſted there wit. 
The majeſty of kings gives them a character, which procures 
reſpe& from the people. A biſhop ſhould ſuſtain his character 
: by learning and ſolid piety, rather than by worldly . 
h 


e law of nations ſecures the character of an embaſſador 


from all inſults. 85 5 
CHARACTER, is alſo uſed among divines, eſpecially thoſe of 

the Romiſh church, for an indelible mark, or impreſſion, which 

certain ſacraments are ſuppoſed to leaye behind them in thoſe 

who reccive them. See SACRAMENT. 

The ſacraments that leave this character, are incapable of being 

repeated. The character is generally ſuppoſed to be ſomething 


E 


t is the ſacraments of baptiſm, confirmation, and ordination, 


which leave ſuch indelible character. See INDELIBLE. 
CHARACTER of a 7785 See GENus, CHARACTERISTIC, c. 
CHARACTER 5 u 

riſes a thing, or perſon, ite. conſtitutes its character, whete- 

by it is diſtinguiſhed. See CHARACTER. 
CHRACTERISTIC, is peculjarly uſed in grammar, 

lettet of a word; which is preſerved in moſt of its tenſes, and 

moods, its derivatives and compounds. 

The character iſtic frequently ſhews its etymology j and ought 

conſtantly to be retained in its orthography : ſuch is the letter : 

in courſe, fort, c. . 

The charaderiſtics are of great uſe in the Greek grammar, 

eſpecially in the formation of the tenſes; as being the lame, 


STIC, in the general, is that which charadte- 


in the ſame tenſes of all verbs of the ſame conjugation, ex- 
cepting in the preſent tenſe, which has ſeveral characteriſties; and 
the future, the Aoriſtus primus, the preterperfect, and the pluſ- 


quamperfect tenſe of the fourth conjugation, which have two 
characteriſtics. See TENSE, VERB, Moop, Ce. | 
CHARACTERISTIC of a Logarithm, is its index, or exponent. See The rules for charging large picces in war 
InDEX, LOGARITHM, Ge. e 
CHARACTERISTIC Triangle of a curve, in the higher geometry, is a 
rectilinear cight-angled triangle, whoſe hypothenuſe makes a 


rt of the curve, not ſenſibly different from a right-line. It 


ſciſſe: and letting fall a perpendicular, MR = Pp, 


lincar right-angled triangle; and eonſtitutes the charaderiſtic 
triangle of that curve. See TRIANGLE. 


CHARAG, the tribute which Chriſtians and Jews pay to the 
E ſignior. 


t conſiſts of ten, twelve, or fiftcen francs per ann. according 
to the eſtate of the party. Men begin to pay it at nine or at ſix- 


teen years old; women are diſpenſed with, as alſo prieſts, rab-] 


bins, and religious. 


CHARCOAL, a ſort of artificial coal, or fuel, conſiſting of 


wood half burnt ; chiefly uſed where a clear ſtrong fire, with- 
out ſmoke, is required; the humidity of the wood being here 
moſtly diflipated, and exhaled in the fire wherein it is prepared. 
See Fukl, and Coal. 


The microſcopediſcovers a ſurpriʒ ing number of pores in char- 


coal: they are diſpoſed in order, and traverſe it lengthwiſe; ſo 
that there is no piece of charcoal, how long ſfoever, but may 
be eaſily blown thorow. It a piece be broke pretty ſhort, it 
may be ſeen through with a microſcope. In a range the 18th 
part of an inch long, Dr. Hook reckoned one hundred and 
fifty pores ; whence he concludes, that in a charcoal of an inch 
diameter, there are not leſs than five millions, ſeven hundred 
twenty-four thoutand pores. See PORE. 


It is to this prodigious number of pores, that the blackneſs of 


charcoal is owing : for the rays of light ſtriking on the char- 
coal, are received and abſorbed in its pores, inſtead of being re- 
flected, whence the body mult of neceſſity appear black: black- 
neſs in a body being no more than a want of reflexion. 

Charcoal was anciently uſed to diſtinguiſh the bounds of eſtates 


and inheritances; as being incorruptible, when let very deep. 
within ground. In effect, it preſerves it ſelf ſo long, that there] 
are many pieces found entire in the ancient tombs of the nor-] 


thern nations. 


M. Dodart ſays, there is charcoal made of corn probably as old} 
as the days of Cæſar: he adds, that it has kept ſo well, that 
the wheat may be {till diſtinguiſhed from the rye ; which he 


looks on as a proof of its incorruptibility. 


Methed of making CHR COT. The beſt is that made of oak, 


cut into lengths of about three foot. The ground whereon 


the operation is to be performed, is bared of all the turf, and 
other combultible matrer ; and is in form circular, aſtake be- 
ing driven in the center. This area is filled up with wood, 
eight foot high, placed alternately lengthwiſe, and perpendicu-| 
larly ; then coped atop into the form of a ſugar-lo:f, and all] 


inequalities filled up with ſmall wood, till it he very cloſe: th 
whole to be covered or moderately thick with turf, and othe 


for the principal ' Charcoal for powder-mills, is uſual! 


is ſo called, becauſe curve lines are uſed to be diſtinguiſhed] 
hereby. See CURVE. | : 
Suppole, e. gr. the ſemiordinate pm, (Tab. Analyſis, Fig. 7.) 
infinitely near another PM; then will P P be the differential] 
of the ab 

Ru will be the differential of the ſemiordinate. Draw, there- 
fore, atangent T. M; and the infinitely ſmall arch Mm, will 
not differ from a right- line: conſequently MR is a recti- 


CHA 


A moveable skreen being then ſet ; 

) t up n 
ſtake is pulled up, and fire ſet to the de e tg 
cavity ſome charcoal and other coal fully kindled Wing into the 
tunnel a-top, is then covered with turf and vent h 
through the ſtuff that covers the pile, tw W-noles ma; 


quite round, a foot from the top. T 4 three foot a 
of holes is made, a foot and a half 8 e 
h ; 4 


on to the bottom: obſerving, that as f 

to the center, it muſt be continually W — and fag; 
no part remain unfired; and that if any part ch Woch the 
other, the vent-holes there are to be [topped u ars taller thi; 
A pit is thus burnt in five or ſis days: as it en h 
grows thinner and bluer. The heap requires two o he mak: 
to cool; which is promoted by [topping the vents, ee aye 
ping off the covering by degrees, about a yard at ma ty. 
firſt only taking off the coarſeſt part, and leaving the 21 
the pile may neither cool too faſt, nor endanger th , rell 3 tha: 
of the whole into aſhes, Laſtly, th ea © Ceduction 


e coals are take 
around the bottom, by which means the whole mal; ö 94.64 1 
rubbiſh, ſinks down, and extinguiſhes the fire at once, * 


rocels the ſame, but finiſhed in 4 of eldar-wood the 


CHARDS, in gardening.--- The chard; ; 

leaves of fair artichoke plants, tied and D Pg 
but the top, in ſtraw, during the autumn and 1 * 
0 makes them grow white, and loſe ſome of their bitterneſs = 
HARDS of. Beets, are white bects, covered with dry du duel 

the winter ſeaſon, when they produce large tops wie — 
cotton ſhoot; which is the true chard, to be uled in — 
CHARGE. u e. EE 

| in gunnery, the load of a piece; or 

powder and ball, or ſhot, wherewith "he Nea 

See GUNPOWDER, BULLET, SHOT, e. way 


range 


4 ne ICC: are, that the pi 
be firſt cleaned and ſcoured within ide ; that the proper ran 
tity of gunpowder be next driven in and rammed down ; ce 
however, being taken, that the powder be not bruiſed in tam. 
bart an propre its effect; that a little quantity of 

or the like, be rammed overi 5 
3 1 it, and that then the ball, or hot 


If the ball be red-hot, a tampion. or 
ball! trench 
8 — before it. See AMPION, had on boy own 
e weight of gunpowder necellary tor a che. i 
in aſubduple proportion to that of the 'Se © © 
Bower: p | ball. Sce Cano, an 
4ARGE, in heraldry, is apply'd to any figure, or thing, bo 
yn wm in NIC, or coat of arms; wikiker oe 
imal, vegetable, or other matter. Se . 
COR e FIGURE, Escur 


Foo many charges ole 
Seed ges are not deemed ſo honourable as fewer. Ye 
arges peculiar to the art and uſage of armory, as the croſs, 
chief, pale feſſe, Ic. are called pro a 
Ordinaries. See ORDINARY. mr "per 
Bloom reſtrains the term charges to thoſe additions, or reward; 
of honours frequently placed on efcutcheons ; as cantons qua · 
ters, girons, flaſques, c. 5 ' 
CHARGE, in the manage, a ſort of unguent, made of il, honey, 
greale, turpentine, and ſometimes, of lees of wine, andother 
matters, apply'd externally to a horſe, c. for the cure of trains, 
- bruiſes, ſwellings, Cc. 1 
CHARGE, or rather Overcharge, in painting, is an exaggeratedre- 
preſentation of any perſon; wherein the likeneſs is preſerved, 
but, withal, ridiculed. ' 
Few painters have the genius, neceſſary to ſucceed iq theſe 
charges: The method is, to pick out and heighten ſomethiag 
already amiſs in the face, whether by way of defect, or tedun- 
dancy: Thus, v. g. if nature have given a man a noſe a lite 
larger than ordinary, the painter falls in with her, and makes 
the noſe extravagantly long: or if the noſe be naturally 10 
ſhort, in the painting it ſhall be a mere ſtump ; and thus of the 
8 +5 3 0 - | 
HARGE of Lead, is thirty-ſix pigs, See LEA, . 
CHARGED, in heraldry. A died, carrying on it ſome fig ure of 
imprels, is faid to be charged there with. 
So, alſo, when one bearing, or charge, has ſome other figure ac 
ded Yoon it, it is properly ſaid tobe charged. # 
CHAR ENTISMUS, in rhetoric, a figure wherein a taunting 
expreſſion is ſoftened by a jeſt. See SARCASM. 
CHAR. 2 8 CARR. 
CHARIOT. © CT Coacn. ky 0 
CHARISTIA *, a family feaſt celebrated among the 77 
on the 11th of the calends of March; 5.e. the 19th of Febru- 
ary; in honour of the goddeſs Concord. 2 
| The word comes from the Greek %agts, grace, favour 3 1 4 
a a day of reconciliation, or of reſtoring into favour. It was allo 
called die chars cognationis. Vigenere, on Livy, calls it be 


day of good cheer. * | ey 
The Chariſtia were inſtituted to re-eſtabliſh peace andamity, n 
families embroiled, or at variance in themfelves. It conſiſtedin 
a great entertainment made in gach family, to which no 


gers were admitted, but only relations and kindred. The Jr 


5 


2 
* 


= 
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inſpired by the repaſt, was looked upon as a 
— 1 — divided minds; to which the good 
fices of ſo man friends would greatly contribute. 
HARISTICAR , Commendatary, or Donatary, a perſon to 
ir hom is given the enjoyment © the revenues of a monaſtery, 
toſpital, or benefice. See COMMENDAM. . 
The Chariſticaries among the Greeks, were akind of donataries, 
or commendataries, who enjoyed, all the revenues of hoſpitals 
and monaſteries, without giving an account thereof to any 
ſon,—The original of this abuſe is referred to the Icono- 
po. cularly Conſtantine Pr mga the avowed 


_ 2 monks, whoſe eries he gave away to 


ers. . 
ſr times, the emperors and patriarchs gave many to people 
of quality, not by wane gift, to reap any 4 advantage 
from; but to repair, utify, and patronize them. _ 
At length avarice crept in, and thoſe in good canditiori were 
wen, eſpecially ſuch as were rich; and at laſt they were all 
den WAY, rich and poor, thoſe of men and of women; 
and that to Wen an brat d men. POPE 
Coutelier, in his eccle ace gives us 
wk of theſe "donations : They were granted for life, ſome- 
times for two lives. See AnBorT, Ce. 8 
CHARITATIVE, in the canon law. A cbaritative Aid. or 
Sabidy,is a moderate allowance which a council grants a biſhop 
upon any urgent occaſion; e gr. when his revenues will not 
bear his expences to a council, . See BEXNEVOLENCE. 
CHARITY, one of the three d theological virtues, conſiſt- 
ine in the love of God, and our neighbour. See VIRTUE. 
Charity is the habit, or diſpoſition of loying God with all our 
and our neighbour as our ſelves. It has two material 


dec therefore, as the ſchools expreſs it, vid. God, and 


- our neighbour. | wy iy 

CuaniTY is alſo uſed for the effect of a moral virtue, which 
conſiſts in ſopplyin the neceſſities of others, whether with 
money, counſel, afliſtance, or the like. 

CaaritY Schools, are ſchools ereded and maintained in various 
pariſhes, by the voluntary contributions of the inhabitants, for 
reaching poor children to read, write, and other neceſſary 

8 of education. See SCHOOL, 
ptr Charit+ Schools, the children are likewiſe clothed and 


tout to trades, ſervices, &c. on the ſame charitable foundation. 


and enti deſe iby I by a 7 . * 14 
Forthen, dE ſentence of Jeath in France, as She eas Ge 
It conſiſts of anew earthen pan, varniſhed, not bought 


8 8 1 . 1 : n * 
ained for; wherein is put ſheep's F e air of ala 
beaſts, with pollpagns herbs, mixed together with a great deal of 
grimace, and ſuperſtitious ceremonies, uttering certain words, 
and invoking deyils. This pan is put in a.ſecret place in the 
* where the miſchief is to be done, and Tprinkled 
with vinegar, according to the effect it is to produce. The 
Cherm holds a certain time, and cannot be taken away, but 
either by the party that lodged it, or ſome ſuperior power which 
overcomes it. + abt 
CHARNEL, a portico, or Mey, anciently near the church- 
yard; over which were allo the bones of the dead, when 
fleſh was conſumed. 1 n 
The Charnelt, or Charnel-Houſes, are no uſually contiguous 
to the church. | | EY 
CHART, or Sea-CHART, a hydrographical map; or a pro- 
jection of ſome part of the ſea, in plano; for the iſe of naviga- 
tion. See Mar, and PRofgerion. 
The invention of Sea-Charts, Fournier refers to Henry ſon of 
John king of . 00 differ very conſiderably from 
geographical, or land maps, which are of no uſe in navigation. 
or are Sea: Charts all of the ſame kind; ſome being what we 
call Plain Charts, others Reduced, or Mercator's-Chart, and o- 
thers Globular-Charss. | 3 i lad 
Plain CHARTS, are thoſe wherein the meridians and parallels, 
are Exhibited by right lines, parallel to each other. 
Theſe, Ptolemy, in his geography, v1 for the followi 
faults, though their inventor judged them of good uſe; an 
experience has confirmed his judgment: eſpecially in ſhort 
voyages. Their defects are, 1, That ſince in reality all the me- 
ridians meet in the poles ; it is abſurd to repreſent them, eſ- 
pecially in large Charts, by parallel tight lines. 2. That Plain 
Charts exhibit the degrees of the ſeveral parallels, equal. to 
thoſe of the equator ; and of conſequence thediſtances of places 
lying caſt and weſt, much larger than they ſhould be, And 
3. In a Plain Chart, while the ſame rhumb is kept, the veſlel 
appears to ſail in a great circle; which yet is falſe. _ 
ut notwithſtanding theſe defects in the Plain Chart, yet the 
eaſineſs of its aplication has ſo reconciled it to the mariners, 
that it is uſed almoſt alone; in excluſion of the more accurate 


# % 


Charity Schodls are but of a few years ſtanding: They were 
degun in London; and have ſince ſpread throughout moſt o 
te conſiderable towns of England and Wales. In the year 
io, the account of the Chærity Schools in and about London 

ſtood thus. | 
- Number of ſchools 88. Of boys taught therein 2181. Of 


irls 1221. Boys clothed 1863. 
8 | Girls 11 5 In all 2 77. | 
Boys not Elothed 778 
128. 


Girls Aan. 


Note, Out of the whole, 967 boys, and 407 Xs had been put] 


out apprentices. | 

in London we had likewiſe a CHARITABLE ation for the 
relief of the induſtrious poor, erected under queen Anne; for 
enabling indigent manufacturers and traders to take up mone 
at common and 2 intereſt; there being a fund of 3 5 
raiſed for that end. | p 

Order of CnHARIT v. There are ſeveral religious orders which bear 
this title: One inſtituted by S. John de Dieu, for the aſſiſtance 


of the ſick: This inſtitute was approved of in 1520, by Leo 


X. and confirmed by Paul V. in 1617. The religious of this 
order apply themſelves wholly to the ſervice of the diſeaſed. 
CaanTY of the boly virgin, is a religious order eſtabliſhed in the 
| dioceſe of Chalons, by Guy lord Joinville, &c. towards the 
_ Cloſe of the thirteenth century, approved under the rule of St. 


Auguſtin, by the popes Boniface VIII. and Clement VI. 
In each pariſh of 


aris, is a ſociety of women, who apply 
| themſelves to find out and relieve the wants of the — off Co 
- the pariſh; and on this account called, Dames de la Charite, 
and Sexrs de la Charite. | oma 
CHARKING, or CHARRING, the burning of wood to 
1 — charcoal. See CHARCOAL. LILLE . 
me Econ charked; Gr tharr'd.” See Coax. 
RLATAN,* or CH: RLETAN, an empiric, or quack, 


_ ww iſs his medicines ''on à public ſtage, and draws the 
Copy bout him with his buffooneries, feats of activity, &c, 
IRIC. - Pr 

: ron 


do 
ane; of Cæretum, d town 


near in Italy. where 


N ee a quack. 

ſte en U Na Minor? aſtronomy, ſeven ſtars in ws M 

a magic power, on ſpell, by which, with the afſiſt-| 

— the — ak, ps oſed to do won 

Anek ſurpaſſing the powers of nature 

* "Plylafteries word comes from the latin — 
Jaenkns — — See Pu 

| * S. ors un oy o 

ie dare the hiſtory of Charm, wherewith great 


9 


155330 bas » is 5 x 


Calepine, comes from the italian Cere- | ' 
impoſtors are ſaid to have firſt riſen. Menage deftives it 1 


See URSA Minor. c 2 


See MaAcic. ! 


things 9 
Vor. — * ctended 8 ths way of poitorin, 


a4 * > 
- . * 


— 
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Ones. 


R. rg of @ Plain CHART. —I. Draw a right line, as A B, 
ab. Hydrography, fig. 9.) and divide it into as many _ 
parts, as there are degrees of latitude in the portion of the 
ſea to be repreſented. 2. Add another to it at right angles 
BC, divided into as many parts, and thoſe equal to one ano- 
ther and to the former, as there are degrees of longitude in 
the portion of the ſea to be repreſented. 3. Compleat the 
parallelogram ABCD, and reſolve its area into little ſquares ; 
en right lines, parallel to AB and CD, will be meridians ; and 
thoſe parallel to AD and B C parallels. 4. The coaſts, iſlands 
bays, ſands, rocks, Cc. inſert from a table of longitudes and 
latitudes, in the ſame manner as is laid down under Map. 
Hence, 1. the latitude and longitude of a ſhip being Ren, her 
place is eafily exhibited in the Chart. 2. The places F and G, 
to and from which the ſhip ſails, being given in a map, the 
right line F G, drawn from the one to the other, makes, with 
the meridian A B, an angle AFG, equal to the inclination of 
the rhumb: And fince the parts F I, 1 2, 2 G, intercepted 
between equidiſtant parallels, are equal; and the inclination of 
the right line F G, to all the meridians or right lines parallel to 
A B, is the ſame ; the right line F G truly repreſents the rhumb. 
After the ſame manner it may be ſhewn, that this chart exhibits 
the latus mecodynamicum, or miles of longitude truly, 
It follows, that Plain Charts may be uſed to very good pur- 
poſe in direQing a ſhip ; provided care be taken there eſcape 
no Error in the diſtance of the places F and G. 1155 
tion of a ſcale to capre# the errors of the diſtances in Plain 
HARTS.— 1. Upon the right line A B, (fig. 10.) from 
the map transfer five degrees, and divide them into 300 equal 
parts, or geographical miles. 2. On this deſcribe a ſmall citcle 
ACB, to be divided into go equal parts: If then it be defired to 
*know how many mites make five degrees in the parallel fifty ; 
in the compaſſes taken the interval fifty, and transfer it on to 


the diameter A B; the number of miles required will here be 


me wn. It follows, that if a ſhip ſail on an eaſtern ot weſtern 
thumb, out of the equator ; the miles anſwering to the degrees 
of longitude will be found as in the phocediog article. If it 
fall on any collateral chumb, ſtill the falling is ſuppoſed to 
be an eaſfern or weſtern rhumb, in an intermediate parallel, 
between the parallel of the place whence the ſhip proceeds, 
and the parallel of the place at which ſhe arrives. 
It is true, this reduction, by an arithmetically mean p = 
ung 


is not accnrate;; yet is it frequently uſed in practire, as” 
| accommodated} to the apprehenſions of the 3 mari- 

ners. In effect, it does not ert any thing conſiderable, if the 
whole courſe be divided into parts, whereof each does not ex- 
ceed one degree; whence it a adviſable, not to take 
the diameter of the ſemicircle A B above one degree, and to 
Aide it at molt into geographical miles "op 


: 
: 
. = 1 * * 
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For the application of be Plan CnAanT in ſailing Ser Plain 
G. | 


C Au A 


the parallels equidiſtant and curvilinear : TE 
_ ſpirals, as on theſurface ofthe ber. 5 M08 the thumbra 


| JAILINi of ue 
| SAILI b | 
| Reduced CHART, or CHART of Redudiop, is that wherein the his projection is yet in its ititancy, and the ſocror n. Lal 
| G meridians ire repteſenited by 141 lines converging towards the fe hands: We have but lixtle 10 ſay 1 a to reckin : trel 
| oles; and the'patallels by right lines parallel tõ one another,] or failings; &erlong its conſtruRtion and uſe zw ill be we * 
| but unequal. * * 3 . lic. In the mean time, we may be allowed to expect po npud: for 
. Theſe, therefore, it appears by their eonſtruction, muſt corre} from it, asircomes out under the proceQtion of sha on 
| the errors of the Plain Charts. 8 tent, and with the recommendation &f ſeverat able Hab. 1m 
; ut fince the parallels ſhon}d cut the metidians at right angles; andampng others that of Dr "Halley ; and as ith ilccale n Te 
; theſe Chares are defective, inaſmuch as they exhibitthe patallels] theteſt ofapretty ſevere inquffition Wü e nit 0 74 1 
a inclined to the meridians. ' the projection is perfect j agreeable to nature; an 2 — cu 
90 Hence another kind of Reduced Charts has been invented, — concetvable; and that it has been found to anſwer v 4 al 
1 wherein the meridians are parallel, but the degrees thereof un-] actly, even in very large diſtances 3 Where its failute Enden, 100. 
k equal; called Mercator / Charts. 1 any, muſt needs be conſpicuous. See Grogur az. it have beit 
Mercator s CHART, is that wherein the meridians and parallels are] Cua ars compoſed by rhumbs and diſtances, ate thole " PR ſerv! 
5 repteſented by parallel right lines; but the degrees of the meri- are no meridians or ptrallels; But all is effected by che rum met! 
a dians are unequal; ſtill increaſing, as they approach the pole, and the ſcale of miles. lbs, ; FF 
q in the ſame proportion as thoſe of the parallels decreaſe: By Theſe ate chiefly uſed by the French, eſpecially inthe mes; 2 
aq uu the mediter. har 
means whereof, the ſame proportion is preſet ved between them] ranean. | : 
| as on the globe. | They are perched up, without any great att, ſtom the obſers ie ay 
This Chart has its name from that of the author who firſt pro-] tions of the mariners; any regular accuunt therefare how k - 
| ed it for uſe, and made the firſt Chart of this projection, | make them would be needleſs. They are only uſed in 4. pop 
N Mercator : But neither was the thought originally his own, voyages. _ CHI 
as having been hinted by Ptolemy near 2000 years ago: Nor is| CHAR T A primarily ſignifies a ſort of paper made of the plant 
the perfection of it owing to him; our countryman Mr. Wright] Papyrus, or Bibius. See Prin; ſee alſoCyartes. | 
being the firſt who demonſtrated it, and ſhewed a ready way of|CHanTa Emporetica, in Pharmacy, &c. a kind of paper madeye. Cod 
| conſtructing it, by enlarging the meridian line by the continual} ry ſoft and porous, uſed to filter withal. Sce Furs avon, ts, thet 
| addition of ſecants. CHARTA is alto uſed in our ancient cuitoms for a Charter, ar deed 101) 
| Conſtrufion of Mercator's CHART. --- 1. Draw a tight line, and] in writing, See CARTE. right 
1 divide it into equal parts, repreſenting degrees of longitude ei-|-#4RTA de Foreſta. See CurnTER of the Foreſt. ot 4 
| ther in the equator, or in the parallel wherein the Chart is to ter-|CHARTA Magna, the great Charter, is an ancient inſtrum c te 
minate. From the ſeveral pointsof diviſion erect perpendicu- taining ſeveral privileges and liberties granted to the church wy 
lars to repreſent meridians ; ſo as right lines may cut them all] and (tate, by, Edward the confeſſor; together With-otherscela. cin 
| under the ſame angle, and therefore repreſent rhumbs. Thus] ing to the teudal laws of William the congueror, grauted de! 
, far as in the Plain Chart. 5 Henry I. all confirmed by the ſucceeding princes above thirty * 
| That the degrees of the meridians may have their juſt propor-] times. See Macna Charta. | - 
tion to thoſe of the parallels, the former are to be increaled ; Cu KTA Pardonationis ſe defendendo is the form of a pardon for 
in regard the latter continue the ſame, by reaſon of the paralle- killing another man in his own defence. See ManzLaveurg. the 
iſm of the meridians. See DEGREE. CauanTa Pardonationis Ullagarie, is the form of pardon of a man The 


Vith the interval therefore of onedegree in the un CD, 
(Tab. Hydrog. fig. 11.) deſcribe the quadrant CDE, and in D 
erect a perpendicular DG; make the arch DL equal to the pa- 
rallel of latitude, and through L draw CG: This CG will be 
the enlarged degree of the meridian, to be transferred to the me- 
ridian of the Chart: Thereſt as in Plain Charts. 
In practice, ſuppoſe it required to draw a Mercator s Chart from 
the fortieth degree of north-latitude to the fiftieth, and from the 
ſixth degree of longitude to the eighteenth. Firſt draw a right 
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HARTA Simplex, is a ſingle deed, or deed-pole. See Dao. 

ge * See the article CARTEL, CoMBaT, Dont, Cusn - 
rion, Sc. | 

CHARTER*, .CHARTA, -an ipſtrument, or written evidence 
of a thing under the ſeal of a prince, lord, church, chapter, at 
community. 


* The word charter comes from the Latin charta, anciently gſed 


| for a public or authentic act, a donation, contract, or the like, 


line repreſenting the fortieth parallel of the equator ; which di- 
vide into 12 equal parts, for the 12 degrees of longitude the Char 
js to contain. Then take a line of equal parts, on a ſcale whereof! 
100 parts are equal to each of theſe degrees of longitude; and 


from the Greek yae71s, thick paper, or paſiboard, whereon pubs 
lic acts were to be wrote. 


Bracton ſays, donations are ſometimes made in Charters, is per- 
petuam rei memoriam. He adds, that of Charters ſome are 


i #1 


at each extreme of the line raiſe two perpendiculars,torepreſent | royal, others of private perſons. 

two parallel meridians to be divided by the continual addition Of royal, ſome are private, ome common, ſome univerſal. | 

of ſecants, which are proved to increaſe in the ſame proportion Of private Charters, ſome axe de puro feoffamento, others de cor- 

Fiber of longitude ſhouid decreaſe. See 8Sxc ANT. ditional: feoſfameuto, others of recognition, pure or conditional, 
hus, for the diſtance from forty degrees of latitude, take 1314] others of confirmation, c. 

equal parts, from the ſcale which is the ſecant of forty deg. thir-[CuarTer of the Foreſt, is that wherein the laws of the foreſt ue 

ty min. For the diſtance from forty-one deg. to forty-twol comprized and eſtablifhed, together with the Magus Charas, ot 

ts take 1334 equal parts, from the ſcale which is the ſecant of | Great Charter. Sec For ker. 

forty- one deg. thirty min. and ſo on to the laſt degree of your Great Cn KEA, Magna Charta. See M:guaChorta. 

Chart, which will be 154 equal parts, 2:2. the ſecant of forty-[|CruarTtaas of the King, are thoſe whereby a king makes agrantto 

pine Ae min. and will give the diſtance from forty- nine] a perſon, or community; v. g. 4 Charter of Exemption, that 1 

geg of latitude to fifty deg. By this means, the degrees of lati-} perſon ſhall nat be impanelled on a jury, &.. j 

tude will be augmented, in the ſame proportion as the degrees Cnax r of Pardow, is that whereby a perſon is forgiven a felony, 


f longitude on the globe decreaſe. or other offence againſt the king's exown and dignity. Sec Parr 
he meridians being divided, add the card, or compaſs ; chufing] pox. oP 7 zun 


ſome convenient place near the middle thereof: from this draw |[CuarTzz-Houss. See the article CMA Tau. 

a line parallel to the diyided meridians, which will be the north [ CuAATIA-Læus, in law, is ſuch as 4 man holds by Charter, that 
Pete ; and from this the other thirty-one points of the compals| is, by evidence in writing; otherwiſe called Freehold. Set 
are to be ſet off. See Compass. FagznoLD. | | 

My, lay down the towns, ports, iſlands, coaſts, Se. from a| This the Saxons called Bockland : which Lambard rendem, 
table of longitudes and latitudes ; and the Chart is compleat. terra ex ſcripto. ; 

In Mecator $ Chart;the ſcale changes as the latitude is changed: | It was held « on more eaſy canditions than the F olkland, or f. 
if then, v. g. 2 ſhip ſails between the fortieth and fiftieth paral-| ra fine ſcripto, held without writing: the former being beradis- 
. lel of latitude, the degrees of the meridians between thoſe two] via — y nine whereas the latter cex/am pee ar 
Parallels, are to be the ſcale for meaſuring the ſhip's way:] uu, argue officiornnm quadeta fervituce erat obligazus. Sex For r- 
Vence it follows, that though the degrees of longitude be ow LAND, ' of 

in extent on the Chart, yet they muſt contain unequal numbers |CHARTERPARTY, in cammeree, denotes the ams 
ot miles, or leagues; and that they Will decreaſe as they ap- freightage ; or articles of agreement for the hire of a veſſel. 
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oach nearer the pole, becauſe meaſured by a magnitude con-] Faziaur; We | 
| 15 nerezäue ine | The cee is to be in writing; andto be igned bothd] 
| | This Char; js demonſtratively true, though in appearance falſe :} the proprietor or the maſter of the ſhip , and the merchant) 


| if is fppng y experience very accurate, and withal eaſy of ap- freights it. 
| Plicgt ee, it has all the qualißcations required toren-} Tbe C 
| geflerality of mariners| veſſel; 


X. if . k nh in to contain thename and tho burden dt de 
| | }f OF FELYASE in navigon; Jet go the genera 
. cli it ale of 5 and rather Gag e ere erroneous 


: - of rate 
0 the mutter and dre freighter ; "the prom nl | | 


equipage, hands, victuals, and other munitions ; in oo 
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| f >: 06 hight; chains of traghn IHE ; 

\ * 1 I. 5 8 N | * tioms agi on. — 3 

| Fir ihe N eur CHART in cala. Ses Mercator San ester bebe policy, wheredythe walter or prope 

Cos Cnaxt, k geg ſo called, the conformi 1 welke — Sefrpes andng provide ——— 
obular 8 e conformity it well equipped, cauu | 

: my to the Globe led F 2 Spe e ce wor by Me 18 cortentond albother furn tO make the voyage quired, 3 

| _ Senex, Wilſon,and Harris; wh ein the meridians are inclined 
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un ſum to be p d by the merchant for chte freight. [Crage, in tie tanguig is td pürfue a ſhip; which is Gall 
& peer Ke All ts furniture, and the cargo, are teſpec- alſd'; chaſe. pee” Sink ; which ic talled 
ly ected o che conditions of the 2 . a | 
Fo e differs from hu nt Nen rectly Pon the ame point of the compaſs. 
7 ht, or lading, and tat b going and re-] Lore with, g ſhip't fore-foat im a Chaſe. is to, fall, und' my 
fete wheres tatrer is only for apart of Re eight, or wh her by 41? 1 Aäeuee bales 0 nne 
200 only for e Tay. 11 tha y 4 b IE 
. ent Boyer ſa 0 , Ee word comes from mende, 5 A ip is. ſaid to have 00d C | "when he 1 built for- 
def zun charts incidebutur, E fie fithat charts partits'; be-] Wurd on. or a-ſtttn, thar the 5 acry Many | 822 5 Hgor 
ae in the time when notat les were lefs common, there was] "forwards or backwards; accordigg to Which oe is Laid to 
cal one inſtrument made for both parties : "this they cut inf hace have . good fortvard, or good ftern'chaſe. 
J ind gave each his portion, and joined them together at CHaSE-Cuns, are, ſuch whoſe ports are. eith 
mann, * know each hed Le pact | 8 he on men ey te Uſed in chaſing of others 
ve ſeen pr in his time; agreeavle to are Only uſeful when they: chaſed by ay 
ſerves 1 McRomans, who, io their ftj ulations, uſed tobreak} Ther wip Sce Guy. fee e 
melhor ch party retaining à moiety thereof as a mak. CAU F Cn, is the whole bore, or length of u Pie 
15 Re ddendes, a writ which lies againſt him that has 5 taken within-lide. See Gun, Caxxon, 4p gin 9 


2 n . | 5 7. , FJ 
;af feoffment intruſted to his keeping, and refuſeth ta CHASING, a method of working, ar enrichlog.gold, filver 
— them to the ow] er. „ c. properly called enchaſing. Leech a 
AKT O PHIL. ; * an officer in the church of Conſtanti CHASM XA See the artic le HiArus. | 2 — 
nople, intruſted the cuſtody of the archives. See AR CHATELEI „.“ auciently ſignified a E Yr fortreſs; 
cave. 5 Whetein the chatela;n, or governor lodged. 8 
+ The word is formed from x ra, and Ve, mftadic, ; The word is a diminutive of chateay, formed from ca/te/lum, a 
hgnifies Charter-kerper. th | diminative of caſirum ; or from ceflellatum, h diminutive of 
Codin calls the grand cbartophylax the judge of all cauſes, and  caftellum caſtle, - 4 1 tr 
the rightarm of the patriarch. He adds, that he was the depoſi- At preſent, the term is uſed.for certain courts of juſtice e- 


rory or keeper of all the charters relating to the cecleſiaitical ſtabliſhed in ſeveral cities in France : The grand chateles in 
a; that he preſided over matrimonal cauſes, and was judge Paris, v. 4. is the plaee where the-preſidial, or ordinary 
A allche clergy. He drew up all ſentences and deciſions of court of juſtice of the prevot of Paris is kept ; confſting 
arch, who ſigned and ſealed them; preſided in the gran of a preſidial, a civil chamber, criminal chamber, and a ohm - 
council of the patriarch, took cognizance of all matters and] ber of policy. The term ſigniſies the ſame at Montpelier, 
-auſes ecclefiaſtical and civil, whether among the clergy] Orleans, &c. Fo 
de monks, or the people. | | The little charelet at Paris, is an ancient fort, now ſerving us a 
He took Place of all the biſhops ; though himſelf only a dea: riſon. | 1 | | 
con ; and, un occaſion, diſcharged the tunctions of the prieſts:] CHAT TELS, * CarALISs, CATALLA,a Norman term, un- 
dead twelve notar ies under him. der which were anciently comprehended all C 


bar:opbyiax was much the ſame at conſtantinople with] thoſe immoveable being termed fief, or, as we now 7 
— at Rome. See CHARTULARY. | ®* Spelman defines Chattels to . gecunque mo ilia & . 
There were in reality, two officers who bore this title; the on bilia ; proprit tamen ea bonorum pores gue in ab car, 
for the court, the other for the patriarch; the firſt called alſo! 4 quorum capitibus res ipſæ, alias capita, alias capitalia die 


Renifrator, and the latter Srrrmiarias : though the two are ul- . OH 
wel confounded together. Leunclavius, and others, cony|CHATTELS, in the modern ſenſe of the word, are all forts of 
ſound de lax with chartzlary. | goods, moveable or immoyeable, except ſuch as ure in the 
CHARTREUSE, a celebrated monaſtery of Carthuſſans; ſo} nature of treehold, ox parcel thereof. See Goobs. 
called from the name of a ſteep rocky place, itt-a frightfull{ C-arzels are either perſonal or real. Lis6 
deſart five 1 from Grenoble in France; where S. [CHATTELS Perſonal, are ſuch as do either — 4 immediate! 
Bruno retired from the world, and firlt inſtituted the order to the perſon of 'a man, as his horſe, ſword, c. or ſich. 
of Canhuſins. See CARTHUSIAN. | things as being injuriouſly with-beld from him, a man has 
The name has ſince paſſed to all houſes of Carthuſians ; and] no way to recover but by perſonal action. See PERSONAL. 
that near Grenoble, is now diſtinguiſhed by the name of the] CHATTELS Real, are either fueh as do not appertain immediately 
—— | 4. to the perſon, but ſome other thing, by way of dependance : 
of London, corruptly called charter=boxſe, is now con- as charters of land, apples upon a tree, Ac. or ſuch as neceſ- 
verted into a college, called from its founder Sutton's hoſpizal jj} farily iſſue out of ſome immoveable thing to a perſon; as 
fritendowed, with 4000 l. per Ann. ſince improved to 6000 /, } leaſe, or rent for years. See REAL. | 
ls to coniiſt of de cayed gentlemen, ſoldiers, and merchants ;| CHAUNTOR, or CHaunTER. Sce CHANTOR. . | 
eighty of whom have a plentiful maintenance of diet, lodging, CHAUNTRY, or CHAN TRY, was anciently a church, or cha- 
cloths, phyſie, c. living together in a collegiate manner; pel endowed with lands, or other 8 revenue, for che main- 
md of ſcholars, or youths, torty-four of whom are taught, tenance of one, or more prieſts, daily ſaying, or ſinging maſk 
ud ſupplied with neceſſaries, and ſuch of them as are ti for the ſouls of the donors, and ſuch others as they appointed. 
for the univerſity ſent thither, with an exhibition of 20 J. peri] Hence Cyaun'rry-Rexrs, are rents paid to the crown by the 
a. for eight years; the reſt put to trades. _ tenants, or purchaſers of chanmry-lands. . 14119 
For the ſuperintendency of this hoſpital are ſixtaen governors, |CHAUFFE-WAX. ? gee 1 — | 
generally of the prime quality: vacancies being ſupplied by | CHA USSE-T RAPE, CALTROP, and CKROWSFEET: 
te election of the remainin governors. The ordinary officers CHAZINZARIANS, a ſect of heretics, who roſe in Arme- 
ko pe proncher, regitter, treaſurer, ſchool-malter, &c. nia in the ſeventh century. | 


CHARTRE religious of the order of S. Bruno, called alſo * The word is formed of the Armenian, chtzes, crob. In the 
Carthufians. See CARTHUSIANS. | Greek text of Nicephorus, they are called Enyzinttariain, 
WARTULARY, CyanxTuLaruvs, a title given to aun anci-| , Nette. | i 225? 

ent officer in the latin church, who had the care of charters] They are alſo called faxrolatre, which in Greek, ſignifies 
Ol yr relating to public affairs. Sce ARCHIVE. the fame as chazinzarians in Armenian, viz. dtorers of the oſt; 
. artulary precided in eccleſiaſtical judgments, in lieu ne. 


they being _— with paying adoration to the croſs al 
» pope. | | In other reſpe&s they were Neſtorians ; and admitted two 
—— Greek church, the chartwlary was call chartopbylax ;| perſons in Jeſus Chriſt. Nicephorus, 1. xviti. c. —— 
at his office was there much more conſiderable ; und ſome other ſingularities to them, particularly their holding an un- 
— the chartalary from the charrophylax in the — in memory. of the dog of their falſe prophet Ser- 
a church. See CHARTOPHYLAR. . ius; which they called artzibartæet. 1 A 
. SE, or CHACE, in law, is uſed for a driving of cattel to, K-Roll, à roll, or book containing the names of fuch as 
r from my place; as to a diſtreſe, a fortlet, &c. are attendants, and in pay to the king. dr orHer great per ſons; 
ug, Or CRACE, is alſo a place of retreat for deer and wild] as their houſhold ſervants. _ ü 29% 
tells; of « middle kind, between a foreſt anda park; Veing] | It is otherwiſe called the chopwer roll, See RL. 
ly tefs than a foreſt, and not pofleſſed of fo many pri-| Clerk of tbe Cnecx, is an officer in the Rg Konſhotd, Who has 

tes; but wanting, v. g. coorts of atachment, ſwanitiote, | the cheek and controutment of the yeomem ef the guard; and 
Ja Mice ſeat. © See Fonts. hy all the uſhers belonging to the royal family. See YroMen, Ec. 
dis 's it of à larger extent, and-ftocked both with 1 Cure in falconry, is Where a hawk forfates her proper game, 
— of wild beaſts, or gume and more keepers, than 4| uo follow rooks, pies, orvther birds at eroſs her in her 1 
See Park... vad £4 4:1 i 1 1 CHECKER. See the article Excus VER. 1 
* obſerves, that a foreſt carmot be in the hands of a} CHECK V, in heraldry, is where the: eld, or a part thereof, = 
"$0 


; dut forthwith loſes its naine, and becomes a chaſe; ] bordure, c. is checquered, or Mvided into checquers; 
althoſe courts loſe their nature when they -| ſquares. | ; | 


come in- ee Tab. ones 15. * | 
chic aſubjeQ; and that none but the king can make a there is but one ro of ſquares, ft is not properly enled 
Joticeimeyre of rhe foreſt. See jus pick ie eyre. £D. 


cheeky, bat . Se r : 
ber adds, Ant à foreſt may be granted by | Checky, according to Colombſere, is one ef the moſt hole nd 
ct, in ſo ample a manner, as that there] ancient Hgures in ali urmoty and ought tiev & to be giv rs but 
— to a court of atachmrat, ſwani-| to perſons who have diltingaifived h u Wat 7 _ 
eat, 
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- devotion ; on which account, he is every year furniſhed with a 


with theſe, a bottle being half filled, is filled up with Brandy, 


preſents a cheſs-board, which itſelf is a repreſentation of a field 
of battle. The pawns and men, placed on both ſides, repreſent. 
the ſoldiers of the two armies ; which move, attack, vance, 
or retire, according to the will of the two gameſters, who are 
the generals. See Curss. : | 
Checky is always compoſed of metal, and colour. Some 
mere would have it ranked among the ſorts of furs. dee 
un. 
When the whole eſeutcheon is chequered, it ſhould ordinatil 
contain fix ranges: there is no need of blazoning to expreſs 
them ; only it muſt be obſerved, to begin to blazon by the firſt 


ſquare in chief on the dexter-ſide. So that if that be or, and 
the next gules, the houſe or family is ſaid to bear cheeky, or, and 


ules. | 
When the whole ſhield is not chequered, but only the chief, a 
bens, 2 or the like, the number of ranges ſhould be 2 
reſſed. | 
CHEEKS, a general name among mechanics, for almoſt all 
thoſe pieces of their machines and inſtruments, that are double, 
and perfectly alike. a 
The Cheeks of a printing: preſi; are its two principal pieces: 
they are placed perpendicular, and parallel to each other; 
ſerving to ſuſtain the three ſommers, viz. the head, ſhelves, 
and winter, which bear the ſpindle, and other parts of the ma- 
chine. See PRINTING-preſs. | 
The Cheeks of a Lathe, are two long pieces of wood, between 
which are placed the puppets, which are either pointed, or other- 
wiſe ; —_ ſupport the work, and the mandrils of the 
workman. Theſe two pieces areplaced parallel to the hori- 
zon, ſeparated from one another by the thickneſs of the tail of 
the puppets, and joined with tenons to two other pieces of 
wood, placed perpendicularly; called the /egs of the lathe. 
See LATHE. | | 
Cheeks of the glaſier”s vice, are two pieces of iron, joined parallel 
at topand bottom; in which are the ais, or ſpindles, little wheel, 
cuſhions, c. whereofthe machine is compoſed. See Vice. 
CHEESE, a popular food; being a preparation of milk curdled 
by means of runnet, dried, and hardned. See Milk, RUNNET. 


C. 
Cheeſe is nothing but milk purged of its ſerum, or whey ; and 
ſometimes too of the cream, or butyrous part of the milk. See 
Burr ER. 
Cheeſe, when new, is found to load the ſtomach, by reaſon of 
its moiſture and viſcidity; fand when too old,fheats and inflames 
it by its ſalts. The phyſicians adviſe it to be eat in ſmall quanti- 
ties ; hence that Latin verſe, 
Caſeus ille bonus quem dat avara manus. | 
Dr. Quincy ſays, it cannot be too old : it is certain, the more 
it abounds with ſalt, the more will it contribute to digeſtion, 

and the clearing of the ſtomach of other food. 

Indeed ſome condemn all uſe of Cheeſe ; ſheltering themſelves 
under that ancient maxim, Caſeus eſt nequam quia: concoquit 
omnia ſe- quam. 

CHEF. See the article Cn1er. | 

ChEr d' Oeuvre. See the articte MASTERPIECE. 

CHELIDONIUS, in natural hiſtory, a ſtone found in the ſto- 
maehs of young ſwallows ; much eſteemed by ſome for the fal- 
ling ſickneſs. ; 

CHEONITES, a ſtone found in the Indian tortoiſes, ſaid to have 
the faculty of reſiſting poiſon. 

Some confound it with the crapaudin, or toadſtone. 

bn 2 0 Lag th or hoſpital. See HosPiTAL. 

CHEMISE, in fortification, a wall wherewith a baſtion, or 
ditch is lined, for its greater ſupport and ſtrength. 

Fire CHEMISE, is a piece of linen cloth, ſteeped in a compoſition 
of oil of petrol, camphor, and other combuſtible matters ; 
uſed at ſea, to ſet fire to the enemy's veſſel. 

CHEQ, or CHERIF, the prince, or high-prieſt of Mecca; 
ſovereign pontiffof all the Muſſulmans; and owned as ſuch by 
all the ſects into which they are divided. 

The grand ſignior, ſophies, mogols, kans of Tartary, c. ſend 
him yearly preſents ; eſpecially tapeſtry, to cover mahomet's 
tomb withal, and tents for himſelf: for the Chegq has a tent near 
the moſque of Mecca, wherein he lives —_ the ſeventeen 
days of devotion in the pilgrimage to Mecca. The tapeſtry and 
tent are changed each year, and pieces thereof ſent to the princes 
who furniſh new ones, 0 

His revenue is very conſiderable, conſiſting of preſents made 
by the mahometan princes, and pilgrims, to the moſque of 
Mecca and Medina. | 
The Cheq ſubſiſts all the pilgrims during the ſeventeen days of 


very conſiderable ſum of money from the grand ſignior: the 

better to obtain this, he makes himbelieve, that there are con- 

ſtantly during this time, ſeventy thouſand pilgrims ; and that, 

ſhould the number fall ſhort, the angels, in form of men, 

would make it up. | 
CHERRY -Braxay, a drink made of Brandy, with the addition 
of Cherries. See BRANDY. 

The Cherries commonly uſed therein, are of the black kind; 


or ſpirits. The whole to be ſhaken up now and then; and in a 
month's time it becomes fit:for uſe. 


CHERUB,* or CHERUBIN, a' celeſtial fp 


CHESS,* an ingenious game, performed with little rou 


and addreſs are ſo indiſpenſibly requiſite, that chan 


. Cheſs is doubtleſs a moſt ancient and univerſal game: the com- 


In China, it makes a conſiderable part of the education of ther 


that prince ſtruck him to the ground with his ſword, [ayity, 


CHEST, in commerce, a. kind of meaſure, containing an u- 


CHEVAGE,* or CHTAOR, according to BraQon, 17 


To ſweeten it, and improve the flavour, ſome chuſe to put in 
ſugar, with a quantity of rasberr ies. | 


or poll-money ; viz. three pence per 


CHE 


CHERSONESUS,* in geom ; 
almoſt encompaſſed — e 
main land by a narrow neck, or iſthmus. See Pin 


la; 


* The word is Greek, yeeooyoo;, whi 
This term is uſed b the molerns in cp the ſame 
ents, who called all their peninſulas by this name tO the anc; 
ſuch places as were hereby diſtinguiſhed mon — | 
the name —_— us; as the Cherſoneſus of 5 em, retay 
thrace, Cherſoneſus cimbrica, aurea, &c Peloponneſas, « 


the hierarchy, is placed next i bid Which, i 
Rage . 5 ext in order to the ſeraphim. Vos 
word is formed of the Heb 

whereof is Clas. . cles, they 
They are painted red, to ſignify that the 
the love of god. See SERAPH. 

is alſo the name of an ancient mil; ' 

— ay * Ly the order of ſeraphin? Tu 
tuted by Mangus IV. in 1334; and aboliſh 4 
It took it 3 the len chte IX. 


; olden 
tubim, whereof the collar of the order Was Ws ehe 


R ndpieces 
3 Where ut 


have no place; and a perſon never loſes but byhinon 


On each fide are eight noblemen, and as man 
are to be moved and ſhifted, according to certain rl. 
laws of the game. 6 to cert rules uf 


* Sarrafin has a preciſe treatiſe on 9 ions of the ori. 
E checs, and ou 


of wood, on a board divided into ſixty- four ſquares 


gin of the Latin Schacchi, whence the Frenc 
CB, is formed. Menage is alſo very fall on the fame head 
Leunclavius takes it to come from Uſcoches, famou Turki 
robbers : P. Sirmond from the german Scachhe, thek ; and th, 
from Calculus. He takes Chen to be the ſame with the Lak 
Latrunculorum of the Romans, but miſtakenly. 4This opinion x 
countenanced by Voſſius and Salmaſius, wie ins word 
from calen/us, as uſed for latrunculus. G. Tolofanus derive 
from the Hebrew Schach, wallavit, & mat, mortuu ; when 
Cheſs and Cheſi-mate. Fabricius ſays, a celebrated Perſan are. 
nomer, one Schatrenſcha, invented the game of cheſi; and owe 
it his own name, which it till bears in that country. Nicol & 
rives it from ſchegue, or Xeque, a mooriſh — lord, king, 
and prince : Bochart adds, that ſcach 8 Perſian, and 
that ſcachmat, in that language, ſignifies the ki g is dead.— The 
opinion of Nicod and Bochart, which is likewiſe that of Scrive- 
rius, appears the moſt probable. 
Donatus, on Terence's Exxxch, obſerves, that Pyichus, the 
molt knowing and expert prince of his age, ranging a battle 
made uſe of the men at Cheſs to form his deſigns; and to ſhew 
the ſecrets thereof to others. Vopiſcus, in his life of Proculus, 
informs us, that one of the Roman emperors had the title Au- 
guſtus given him, becauſe of his gaining ten games at Cheſs ſac- 
2 Tamerlane is recorded as a very expert gameſter t 
Cheſs. 


mon opinion is, that it was invented by Palamedes at the ſiege 
of Troy. Others attribute the inventionto Diomedes, who 
lived in the time of Alexander: the romance of the roſe 
aſcribes it to one Attalus ; but the truth is, the game is ſo 
very ancient, there is no tracing its author. 


maids, and ſeems to take the place of dancing among us. In 
Spain, whole cities challange each other at Cheſs. 

John of Salisbury relates, that in a battle between the French 
and Engliſh, in 1117, an engliſh knight ſeized the btidle ot 
Louis le Gros, and crying to his comerades, the king it taken, 


Ne ſcais tu pas qu aux echecs on ne prend pas le roy? doſt thou not 
know, that at Cheſs the king is never taken. The reaſon b. 
that when the king is reduced to ſuch a — that there is n Wa) 
for him to eſcape, the game ends, without expoſing the 10j1 
piece to further affront. 5 7 
Cardinal Cajetan, and other caſuiſts, rank Cheſs inthenen 5 
of prohibited games; as naten too much application: Au- 
Montaigu blames it as too ſerious for agame. 


certain quantity of ſeveral commodities. See MEASURE 
A Cheſt of Sugar, v. g. contains from ten to fifteen h 
weight : aCheſt of Glaſs, from 200 to 300 foot; of C — 
from 2 4 to three hundred weight ; of Indigo, from 11 
hundred weight; five ſcore to the hundred. 


ange = EN 1 5 we , 


id 
a tribute by the head; or a kind of poll-money ancien y pA 
by ſuch as held lands in villainage, or otherwiſe, to their lords 
inacknowledgment. See POLL, — 

The word is formed of the French Chef, 

The word ſeems alſo to have been 9100 for a ſum of mone 
yearly given to a man of power, for his patronage protec 
tion, as to a Chief, head, or leader. 5 
In the firſt ſenſe, Coke obſerves, there is ſtill a kind 2 — 2 
ſubſiſting in Wales, called Amabyr; paid to the prince — 
for the marriage of his daughters; anciently by all, no 
y ſome. Lambard writes in Ch:yage. See AMABYE: 


he Jews, while allowed to live in l pad Hele, 


CHEVAL 


CHI 


CHEVAL de Friſer* a large piece of timber pierced, and tra- 


ith wooden ſpikes, armed or pointed with iron, five 
72 long. — See Tab. Fortif. Fig. 15. ; 

' # The term is French, and pi fl 
having been firſt invented in that country. — It is alſo called a 
Turnpike, or Tourniquet. See TunnyIxs. 

Is uſe is to defend a paſſage, ſtop a breach, or make a retrench- 
ment to ſtop the cavalry. tate il 

Itis ſometimes alſo mounted on wheels, with artificial fires, 
to roll down in an aſſault. » ; 
frrard obſerves, that the prince of Orange uſed to incloſe his 
camp with Chevaux de Friſe, placing them over one another. 
On a medal of 3 is found a kind of Cheval de Friſe, 


ith ſpikes interpoſed; ſerving to expreſs afortified camp. 
ve ai ALIER,* a French term, ordinarily ſignifying a light. 
"Y KNIGHT. 
l e word is formed of the french Chouel, horſe 3 and that of 
be. the Latin cavallus. 


; in heraldry, to ſignify any Cavalier, oft horſeman 
A, 2 all points; by the Romans called caraphractus eques, 
now out of uſe, and only to be ſeen in coat-armour. See 
Fouts, MILES, GENDARMES, c. 

CHEVELE', a term uſed by the French heralds, to-expreſs a 
head where the hair is of a different colour from the relt of 


head. 
CHEVRON, or CHEVERON, in heraldry, one of the honour- 
able ordinaries of a ſhield ; repreſenting two rafters of a houſe 
ſoined together, without any diviſion. See ORDINARY, oc. 
deſcends from the chief towards the extremities of the coat, 
in form of a pair of compaſſes half open. Thus, he bears 
les, a Chevron argent. -/, Tab. Herald. fig. 16. 
he Chevron is the ſymbol of protection, ſay tome, or of con- 
ſtancy according to others: ſome ſay it repreſents the knight's 
ſpurs ; others the head attire of prieſteſſes; others a piece of the 
lit, or the barrier or fence of a park. 
When it is alone, it ſhould take up the third part of the coat : 
when it is accompanied with any other bearings, its breadth 
muſt be adjuſted thereby. 
It is bore divers ways; ſometimes in chief, ſometimes in baſe, 
ſometimes enarched, ſometimes reverſed, &c. 
The Cheveron is ſometimes charged with another Cheveron, } 
of its own height. 
Two Cheverons are allowed in the ſame field, but not more; 
whenthey exceed that number, they are called chevronwiſe, 
or Chevroxels. There are Chevron: of ſeveral pieces. 
A Cheoraz is ſaid to be abaſed, when its point does not ap- 
proach the head of the chief, nor reach farther than the middle 
of the coat; mutilated, when it does not touch the extremes of 
the coat; cloven, When the upper point is taken off ſo that 
the pieces only touch at one of the angles; brokex, when one 
branch is ſeparated into two pieces; coxched, when the point 
5 turued towards one fide of the eſcutcheon ; divided, when 
the branches are of ſeveral metals, or when metal is oppoſed 
to colour; inverted, when the point is towards the point of 
the coat, and its branches towards the chief. 
A edat is ſaid to be chevroned, when it is filled with an equal 
number of Chevron, of colour and metal. 
Connterchevroned, is when it is ſo divided, as that colour is 
ret to metal, and vice verſa. 
Pu CHEVRON, or party per CHEVRON, is when the field is divided 
by only two ſingle lines, riſing from the two baſe points, and 
meeting in a point above, as the Chevron does. 
#EVRONEL, adiminutive of Chevron; and as ſuch only contains 
half a Chevron. 
HEVRONNE, Or CHEVRONNY, ſignifies the parting of the ſhield 
leveral times Cbe vronuiſe. Gibbon ſays, Chevronne of fix. 
Os,“ an officer inthe grand ſeigniors cburt, doing the 
bulineſs of an uſher. See USHER. 
* The word, in the original Turkiſh, ſignifies envoy. 
He ears arms offenſive and defenſive : and has the care of 
— of diſtinction. His badge is a ſtaff covered with 
ver, and he is armed with a ſcimiter, bow, and arrow. 
emperor uſually chuſes one of this rank to ſend as em- 
The wY to other princes. 


by o aſſiſts at the divan, and introduces thoſe who have 
ce AN Ec | 
ceedin E, or CHICANRy, in law, an abuſe of judiciary pro- 
8» tending to delay the cauſe, and deceive or impoſe 
1 . 1 parties. 
| © cenve the word from Ciccum, the skin of a pomegranate ; 
| whence the Spaniards form their Chico, little, lender 3 Chicane 
The ping converſant about trifles, 
Caran nn call ſollicitors, attornies, &c, Gems de Chicane. 
| "Ris alſo applied in the ſchools, to vain ſophiſms, diſtin- 


and ſubtilties, which i ize di 
8 dies, which immortalize diſputes, and obſcure 
ruth: as the Chicaxe of courts does jultice. 8 | 


See Heap, = denoting head, or a principal thing, or perſon. 
| — is formed of the Prench Chef, bead ; of the Greek 
Capo, formed of | CT ** 


Ver 


ly ſignifies a Frieſland horſe ; as | 


officer — are under the direction of the Chiaous-Baſchi, ul 


_ CHT 


We ſay, the chief of a party; the chief of a family, e. A- 
gamemnon was the chief of the Greeks who beſieged Troy: 
the Romans ſometimes "refuſed triumphs to their victorious 
generals; by reaſon the conduct of the Chief was not anſwer- 
able to his ſucceſs. See TRiuurn. e Abbies that are 
Chiefs of their order ate all regular; and it is here the gene- 
ral chapters are held. See ABREx. | | 
CHrey-JuSTICE. See the article JUSTICE. 

CHIEF LogD, denotes the feudal lord, or lord of an Honour, on 
whom others depend. See LogD; fee alſo Hox0UR. 
Helding in — See CApirE, and TENURE. 5 
CHIEF, in heraldry, is the upper part of the eſcutcheon, reaching 
Who acroſs, from {ide to fide. See ESCUTCBEON. 

e arms of France are three golden flower de 1ys's, in a 
field azure; two in Chief, and one in point. | 
CHIeF is more particularly uſed for one of the Honourable or- 

dinaries, placed athwart the top of the cbat, and ebutaining 
one third part of its height. See ORpixaRy. 1 
When the eſcutcheon is cut in ſtone, or in relievo, the Chief 
ſtands out prominent beyond the reſt; and is ſuppoſed to repre- 
ſent the diadem of the ancient kings and prelates ; or the cask 
of the knights. See CAsx. 
Itis frequently without any ornament : ſometimes it is charged 
with other bearings ; ſometimes it is of a colour or metal 
different from that of the coat. | 
The line that bounds it at bottom is ſometimes ſtrait, ſome- 
times indented, engrailed, embatteled, lozenged, &c. Thus, 
ſay they, The field is gules, a chief argent, c. again, he bears 
gules, a Chief crenele, or embatteled argent. | | 

ometimes one Chief is born on another ; expreſſed by a line 
drawn along the upper part of the Chief: when the line is along 
the under part, it is called a Filet. The firſt is an addition of 
honour, the ſecond a diminution. See DiFFERENCE, &c. 
The x, 4 is ſaid to be abaiſed, when it is detached: from the 
upper edge of the coat, by the colour of the field which is 
over it; and which retrenches from it one third of its height. 
We alſo fay, a Chief is chevroned, paled, or bended, when it 
has a cheveron, pale, or bend contiguous to it, and of the 
ſame colour with itſelf. A Chief is ſaid to be ſupported, when 
the two thirds at top are of the colour of the field, and that 
at bottom of a different colour. | 
Iz Chikr.— By this is underſtood any thing born in the Chief 

part, or top of the eſcutcheon. 
HIEF-PLEDGE, the ſame as headborough. See HEADBOROUGH. 
Cnitr-PoinT. See the article Poix T. 
CHIEFTAIN, the Chief, leader, or general of an army, or 

the like. See CHIEF, and CAPTAIN. 
CHILBLAIN, in medicine a tumour afflicting the feet and 

hands; accompany'd with an inflammation, pain, and ſome- 
times an ulcer, or ſolution of continuity. See TuMoR. 
Chilblains, by phyſicians called Perniones, are occaſioned by 
exceſſive cold ſtopping the motion of the blood in the ca- 
illary arteries. See PERNIO. 

he tumor, from white, generally inclines to blueneſs. Pe- 
troleum laid on the part, either prevents Chilblaixs, or cures them. 


INFANT, SON, DAUGHTER, Cc. 
We ſay, natural Chi, legitimate Child, putative Child, ba- 
ſtard Chi, adoptive child, poſthumous Child, c. See NATU- 


M. Derham computes, that marriages, one with another, pro- 
duce four Ch:ldrex; not only in England, but in other parts 
alſo. See MARRIAGE. 
In the genealogical hiſtory of Tuſcany, wrote by Gamarini, 
mention is made of a nobleman of Sienna, named Pichi, who 
of three wives had a hundred and fifty children; and that be- 
ing ſent embaſſador to the pope and the emperor, he had forty 
eight of his ſons in his retinue. | ; 
In a monument in the church-yard of St. Innocent, at Paris, 
erected to a woman who died at cighty-eight years of age, it 
is recorded, that ſhe might have ſeen 288 Children directly iſſued 
from her. T his exceeds what Hakewellrelates of Mrs. Honey- 
wood, a gentle woman of Kent, born in the year 1527, and 
married at ſixteen to her only husband R. Honeywood, of 
Charing, Eſq ; and died in her ninety third year. 
She had ſixteen children of her own body; of which three died 

oung, and a fourth had no iſſue: yet her Grandebildren in the 
Ecoud generation, amounted to 114; in the third to 228; 
though in the fourth kay fell to 2 The whole number ſhe 
might have ſeen in her life-time ing 36 . 16.+ gta” 
+9=367. So that ſhe could ſay the ſame as the diſtich does 
of one of the Dalburg's family at Bafit. 


I 2 3 
Mater ait nate dic nate filia ith 


5 
U: moneat, nate, plangere filiolam. POSE 

Dr. Harris has an expreſs treatiſe of abe acute diſeaſes of cbila- 
dren, de morbis acutis infantum. He takes them all to ariſe from 
the humours in the prime viz growing ſowr, and degeneratin 
into acidities : which is confirmed from their ſowr betches an 
dejections. All that is required to cure them, is to combat this 
acidity ; which is to be effected two ways; by diſpoſingzt to be 

; Silo 4 K evacua- 


0 0 


CHILD, a term ot relation to parent. See PARENT, ſee alſo 


ee BAS T ARD, ADOPTIVE, POSTHUMOUS, Sc. 


evacuated, and by actual evacuation by rhubarb, and other 


grew pur atives. ; 

o diſpoſe the peccant acid for evacuation, no ſudorifics or 
cordials are to be uſed, thoſe remedies being too violent; but 
crabs eyes and claws, oyſter-ſhells, cuttlefiſh-bones, egg-ſhells, 
chalk, coral, pearls, bezoar, burnt ivory, ſcrapings of the 
unicorn's horn, armenian bole, terra ſigillata, and lapis hæ- 
matites ; the goa ſtone, and a ſort of confection of hyacinth. 
But of all theſe, he prefers old ſhells that have lain long on 
the edge of the ſea, expoſed to the ſun, which is better than 
any chymical furnace. 

8 5 See the article DELIVERY. 

Cump-Wir, a power to take a fine of a bond-woman unlaw- 
fully gotten with child, that is, without conſent of her lord. 
Every reputed father of a baſe Child, got within the mannor of 
Writtel in Eſſex, pays to the lord fora fine 3s. 44, where, it 
ſeems, Child-wit extends to free as well as bond-women,— 
2 fecerit Child-wit, Archiepiſcopus aut totam, aut dimi- 
2 emendationis partem habebit, quietum eſſe de Child- wit. Du 

ange. 

Charity-CHILDREN. See CHARITY-School, HosPITAL, c. 

CHILDERMASS-Day, called alſo Iunocents-day, an anniver- 
ſary feaſt of the church, held on the 28th of December, in 
memory of the Children of Bethlehem, maſſacred by order of 
Herod. Sce FEASF, and INNOCENTS. 

CO” an aſſemblage of ſeveral things ranged by thou- 
ands. 

* The word is formed of the Greek y:1aas, mille, a thouſand. 
CHILIARCHA,* or CHILIARCHUus, an officer in the armies 
of the ancients, who had the command of a thouſand men. 
The word comes from the Greek ys, thouſand, and apyn, 

command. | 

CHILIASTS. See the article MiLLENARy. | 

CHILMINAR, CHELMINAR, or Tchelminar, the nobleſt and 
moſt beautiful piece of architecture remaining of all antiquity ; 
being the ruins of the famous palace of Perſepolis, to which 
Alexander the great, being drunk, ſet fire, at the perſuaſion 
of the courteſan Thais. See Ruins. 

Authors and travellers are exceedingly minute in their deſcrip- 
tions of the Chilminar ; particularly Garcias de Silva Figueroa, 
Pietro de la Valle, Chardin, and Le Brun. 

A general idea thereof, may be conceived as follows. 

There appear the remains of near fourſcore columns ; the frag- 
ments whereof are at leaſt {ix foot high: but there are only nine- 
teen that can be called entire; with a twentieth all alone, 150 
paces from the reſt. 

A rock of black hard marble, ſerves for the foundation of the 
edifice. | 

The firſt plan of the building is aſcended to by fourſcore and 
fifteen ſteps cut out in the rock. The gate of the palace is twenty 


foot wide; on one fide is the figure of an elephant, and on the 


other of a rhinoceros, each thirty foot high, and of ſhining 
marble. Near theſe animals are two columns; and not far 
off the figure of a pegaſus. 
After this gate is paſſed, are found a great number of columns 
of white marble ; the remains whereof ſhew the magnificence 
of the work : the ſmalleſt of theſe columns is fifteen cubits 
high, the largeſt eighteen ; each has forty flutings, three large 
inches broad; whence the heighth of the whole may be gueſſed 
at, with the other proportions. Near the gate is an inſcrip- 
tion on a ſquare piece of marble, ſmooth as glaſs, containing 
about twelve lines; the characters are of a very extraordi- 
nary figure, reſembling triangles and pyramids. 
Theſe noble ruins are now the ſhelter of beaſts, and birds 
of prey. Beſides, the inſcriptions abovementioned, there are 
others in Arabic, Perſian, and Greek. Dr. Hide obſerves, that 
the inſcriptions are very rude and unartful ; and that fome, if 
notall of them, are in praiſe of Alexander the great, and there- 
fore later than that conqueror- | 
M. Le Brun tells us, that he took his voyage to the Eaſt-Indies 
merely for the ſake of viewing the Chilminar. 
CHIMERA, or CHIM ARA, a fabulous monſter, which the 
poets feign to have the head and breaſt of a lion, the belly] 


of a goat, and the tail of a dragon; and to have been killed by 


Bellerophon, mounted on the horſe Pegaſus. 
The foundation of the fable is this; that anciently in Lycia 
there was a volcano, or burning mountain of this name ; the 
top whereof, which was deſart, only inhabited by lions; the 
middle, having good paſture, by goats; and the foot, being 
marſhy, by ſerpents. Thus Ovid. | 

—Medius in partibus hircum 

Pedns, & ora lee, caudam ſerpentis habebit. 
Bel'crophon being the firſt who cauſed this mountain to be in- 
habited, it was feigned he flew Chimera. Pliny ſays, the fire 
thereof would kindle with water, and extinguiſh with nothing 
but earth or dung. See VoOLGANO, &. 

CHIMES of a Clock, a kind of periodical muſic, produced at 

certain ſeaſons of the day, by a particular apparatus added to a 
Clock. See Crock. 
To calculate numbers for the Chimes, and to fit and divide the 
Chime-barrel, it muſt be obſerved, that the barrel muſt be as 
_ in turning round, as you are in ſinging the tune it is to 
play. 


CHIMIN, or CHEMIN, in law, a road, or Way. See 


CMN Ack, a toll for wayfarage, or paſſaget hrough aforrelt. 


CHIMNEY,* in architeQure, a part of a houſe, 


CHI 


As for the Chime-barrel, it may be ma ; 
which run athwart it, with a Convenient rol, Crt rs 
ge in them, to put in the pins that are to * boles 
ammer : by this means, the tune may be changed W each 
changing the barrel: ſuch is the Royal-Excha* Without 
London, and others. In this caſe the pins, or N 
draw the hammers, muſt hang down from the bar * 
more, ſome leſs; and ſome ſtanding upright in the 2 ome 
reaſon whereof is, to play the time of the tune ri htl 1 2 
= pong of _ of on bars may be a ſemibteße * 
uſual way, is to have the pins which 1 
55 the — 1 g "raw the hammers fe: 
or the placing of theſe pins, you may proce 
changes on bells, viz. 1, 2, 5 be. "oe —— r of 
the muſical notes : where it muſſ be obſerved, whatis the - 
1 of — _ — — 9 notes, or bells, there ate — 
e higheſt to the loweſt: and according! 
divided from end to end. 5 the barre! quit d 
us, in the following examples, each of the tunes are e 
notes in compaſs; and accordingly, the barrel is vide mne 
eight parts. Theſe diviſions are ſtruck round the batrel: . 
Olite to which are the hammer-tails IE 
e ſpeak here as if there was only one hammer to each bel! 
that it may be more clearly apprehended : but when two note: 
of the ſame ſound come together in a tune, there muſt be tuo 
hammers to the bell to ſtrike it: ſo that if in all the tunes You 
intend to chime of eight notes compaſs, there ſhould happen to 
be ſuch double notes on every bell; inſtead of eight, you muſt 
have ſixteen hammers; and accordingly you mult divide the 
barrel, and ſtrike ſixteen ſtrokes round it, oppoſite to each ham- 
mer-tail : then you are to divide it round about, into as many 
diviſions as there are muſical bars, ſemibreves, minims, Ge 
in the tune. ei 
Thus, the hundredth pfalm-tune has twenty ſemibreves, and 
each diviſion of it is a ſemibreve: the firſt note of italſois a ſe- 
mibreve; and therefore on the Chime-barrel mult be a whole 
divifion, from five to five; as you may underſtand plainly, ir 
you conceive the ſurface of a Chime-barrel to be repreſented by 
the following tables; as if the cylindrical ſuperficies of the bar- 
rel were ſtretched out at length, or extended on a place: and 
then ſuch a table, ſo divided, if it were to be wrapped round 
the barrel, would ſhew the places where all the pins are to 
ſtand in the barrel: for the dots running about the table, ae 
the places of the pins that play the tune. ; 
Indeed, if the Chimes are to be compleat, you oughttohavea 
ſet of bells to the gamut notes ; ſo as thateach bell having the 
true ſound of ſol, la, mi, fa, you may play any tune with its 
flats and ſharps; nay, you may by this means play both the 
baſs and treble with one barrel : and by ſetting the names of 
our bells at the head of any tune, that tune may ealjly be ttanſ- 
erred to the Chime-barrel, without any skill in muſick: butit 
muſt be obſerved, that each line in the muſic is three notes 
diſtant; that is, there is a note between each line, as well as 
upon it, 
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The notes of the hundredth pſalin. 
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A table for dividing the Chime-barrel of the hun- 


dredth pſalm. 
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The Feudiſts call it pedaginm. See PEDAGE. 4 lodging 


wherein the fire is made. Sec FIRE. 
The word Chimney comes from the French Cheminee ; and that 


; in is a Ching 

from the Latin Caminata, a chamber wherein 5 4 
 Caminata, again, comes from Caminus, and that from the Greek 
xa jpuuyG-, a Chimney ; of ua, uro, I burn. | the back ot 
The parts of a Chimney are the jambs, or fides ; t g * 
hood; the mantle- tree, reſting on the 22. . 
or funnel, which conveys away the ſmoke; the C — — 

or moulding, on the fore ſide of the jambs over the m 


and the hearth, or fire place. See CHIMNEY-]AMB, :p 1 115 


CHA 


.. ſettles the proportions of a chamber-Chimmey thus; 
en e inſide, 5 K, 6 or 7 foot; height to the mantle- 
4, or 443 depth, 2, or 24 foot. | 
ding to Wolfius, the breadth of the aperture, at bottom 
A the height, as three or two, to the depth as four totwo. 
8 {mall apartments the breadth is three foot, in larger five; in 
in "chambers four; in ſmall banquetting-rooms 5, in large 
4 But the height never to exceed 2 x, leſt there being too 
ch room for the air and wind, the ſmoke be driven down 
- the room. Nor muſt the height be too little, leſt the 
ſmoke miſs its Way, and be checked at firſt ſetting out. The 
- e author adviſes to have an aperture, through which the 
ternal air may, on occaſion, be let into the flame, todrive 
a the external ſmoke ; whic the internal air would other- 
wiſe be unable to do. See STOVE, | 
The mouth of the tube, or that part of joined to the cbimney- 
hack, Felibien orders to be a little narrower than the reſt ; that 


he ſmoke coming to be repelled downwards, meeting with | 


. le, may be prevented from getting into the room. 
— the funnel twiſted, to prevent the ſmoke's deſcend- 
ing too eaſily: but the better expedient is to make the funnel 
narrower at bottom than at top; the fire impelling it upward 
more eaſily when contracted at bottom; and in mounting; 
it finds more ſpace to diſengage itſelf, and therefore has leſs 
oecaſion to return into the chamber. See SMOKE, 
I. prevent ſmoaking CHIMNEYS, M. Lucar adviſes two holes, 

two pipes, one over the other, to be left in each {ide of the 
chimney ; one floping upwards, the other downwards: through 
one of theſe, ſays he, the ſmoke will paſs in any poſition, 
De!'Orme orders a braſs ball full of water, with one ſmall a- 

re, to be hung up in the chimmey, at a height a little above 

the greateſt flame: here, as the water grows hot, it will rarefy 
anddrive through the aperture in a vapour ſtream, which will 
drive up the ſmoke that would other wiſe linger in the funnel, 
Others place a kind of moveable vane, or weather-cock a- top of 
the chimmey : ſo that way ſoever the wind comes, the aperture 
ofthe chimney will be skreened, and the ſmoke have free egreſs. 
Indeed, the beſt prevention of a ſmoking chimney, ſeems to lie 
in the proper fituation of the doors of the room, and the apt 
falling back of the back, and convenient gathering of the 
wings and breaſt of the ehimmey. 


tis arule, in building, that no timber be laid within twelve in-| 


ches of the foreſide of the chimney- jambs; that all joiſts on 
the back of the ebimney be laid with a trimmer, at fix inches 
diſtance from the back ; and that no timber be laid within 
the funnel. | 
Chimneys are uſually —— a modern invention; the anci- 
ents only making uſe of ſtoves: but Octavio Ferrari endea- 
vours to prove chimneys in uſe among the ancients. To this 
end he cites the authority of Virgil: Ez jam ſumma procal vil- 
larmn tulmina fumant. And that of Appian, Who ſays, That 
* of thoſe perſons proſcribed by the Triumvirate, ſome hid 
* themſelves in wells, and cloace, common-ſhores ; ſome in 
* the tops of houſes, and chimmeys : for ſo he underſtands 
uTredu; iaweogras, fumaria ſub tecto poſita. Add, that Ariſto- 
mes, in one of his comedies, introduces his old man, Po- 
leleon, ſhut up in a chamber, whence he endeavours to make 
his eſcape by the chimmey. 
However, t e few inſtances remaining among the ancients, 
together with the obſcurity of the rules of Vitruvius on this 
, make us rather conclude the uſe of ſtoves, whereof the 
Ucients had entire apartments, made them neglect this point 
of building, which the coldneſs of our climates obliges us 
0 have a principal regard to. See HyPoCAUSTUM. 
lathe year 1913, appeared a French book, entitled, La Me- 
chanique du Feu, or the art of augmenting the effects, and 
Gminiſhin the expence of fire, by M. Gauger; ſince pub- 
lied in ngliſh, by Dr. Deſaguliers : wherein the author 
4amines what diſpoſition of cbimneys is moſt proper to aug- 
_ the heat ; and proves geometrically, that the diſpoſition 
Ele jambs, with the back inclined as in the common 
durch, is leſs fitted for reflecting heat into the room, than 
olical jambs, with the bottom of the tablette horizontal. 
* gives ſeven ſeveral eonſtructions of his new chintheys, and 
M manner of * them. See FIRE. 
of Aer however, does not appear to be the firſt inventor 
* Fx mney he deſcribes ; the deſcription of a like chimn 
Gun IN in a German book, printed at Leipſick, in 1699. 
7 JAMBS, are the ſides of a ebimney, uſually ſtanding out 
— ucularly, ſometimes circularly, from the back; on the 
CE whereof the mantle-tree refts. 
1 Er. Mon, or hearth-money, a tax impoſed by ſtatute 
Nen expreſſing, that every fire-hearth and ſtove of eve- 
cept ſu \ BY or other houſe within England and wales, ex- 
with | . 2 2 not to church and poor, ſhall be chargeable 
Day wr illings per Ann. payable at Michaelmas and 7 
„ king and his heirs. See FUAGE. | 
ps. 0 Hens, in building, a compoſition of certain mould- 
bg or ſtone, ſtanding on the foreſide of the jambs, 
CHINA Hin * * yo MaAXxTLE-Tree. 
Mare, a fine earthen- 
MT Called Porcelain. Fee 8 eee 
| A name ſometimes given to the Quinquina, or 
ian Bark. See Cum m 3 


CHA 


Cnixa-Root, a medicinal root, brought from the Eaſt-Indies ; 
and lately alſo from Peru, and New Spain, | 
It is of a ruddy brown colour, bordering ot! black, without- 
fide; and white, or reddiſh within. It grows chiefly in fenuy 
places, uſually covered with the ſeaz which, upon its with- 
drawing, leaves great quantities thereof on the ſhore : the 
beſt is that which is firm, ruddy, and freſh. | F 
It is eſteemed a ſweetner of the blood; and uſed as ſuch in 
decoction, in venereal and ſcorbutic caſes, | 
CHINESE, or Chineſe Tongue, the language of the people of 
China. See Lancuacs. 
F. le Comte obſerves, that the Chineſe has no analogy to any 
other language in the worl@: it only conſiſts of three hun- 
dred and thirty words, which are all monoſyllables ; at lealt, 
they are pronounced ſo ſhort, that there is nodiſtinguiſhing a- 
bove a ſyllable, or ſound, in them. But the ſame word, as 
pronounced with a ſtronger or weaker tone, has different 
ſignifications : accordingly, when the language is acccurate- 
ly ſpoke, it makes a ſort of muſic, which has a real melody, 
that conſtitutes the eſſence and diſtinguiſhing charaQer of the 
Chineſe tongue. - 
As to Chef. Chara#erc, they are as ſingular as the language: 
the Chineſe have not, like us, any alphabet, containing the ele- 
ments, as it were the principles ot their words: in lieu of an al- 
phabet, they uſe a kind of hieroglyphies; whereof they have 
above eighty thouſand. See LETTER, CHARACTER, Ce. 
CHIN-COUGH, a diſeaſe children are chiefly ſubje& to. It 
conſiſts ina violent and immoderate conghing, to a danger of ſuf- 
focation. Letting of blood, and bal ſamics, are the uſual cure. 
CHIRAG RA, in medicine the gout in the hands. See Gour. 
* The word comes from the Greek e, manus, hand, and «yga, 
captura, ſeizing. 
The Chrragra has its ſeat in the carpus, or extreme part of the 
hand, or the ligaments and jun&tures of the fingers. 
CHIROGRAPH, * CarIRoGRAPHUM, Was anciently a deed 
which requiring a counterpart, was engroſſed twice on the 
ſame piece of parchment, counterwiſe; leaving a ſpace be- 
tween, wherein was wrote CHIROGRAPH; through the 
middle whereof the parthment was cut, ſometimes ſtrait, 
ſometimes indentedly; and a moiety ! ary toeach ofthe parties. 
The word is compounded of the Greek g, hand; and yeagw, 
feribo, I write : q. d. hand-writing. r 
This was afterwards called dividenda, and chartæ diviſe ; and 
was the ſame with what we now call charter-party. Sce 


PEAS. | 

The uſe of theſe Chirographs with us, was in the time of king 
Henry III. See InpENTURE, |, . 
According to ſome, a deed was properly a Chirograph, when it 
was ſubſcribed by the hand- writing of the vendor, or creditor, 
and delivered to the buyer, or debtor. Theſe authors make 
the Chtrrograph differ from a Syngrapb, in this; that in the 
latter, the word Syngraph was wrote in the middle, and cut 
through, in the manner juſt obſerved of Chirograph. Thoſe 
authors, therefore, make the Syngraph the Chirograph ; and the 
Chirograph a different thing. 

CHIROGRAPH was alſo anciently uſed for a fine : and the man- 
ner of engrofling the fines, and cutting the parchments in 
two pieces, is ſtil] retained in the office, called the Chirogra- 

her's Office. See CHIROGRAPHER. 

CHIROGRAPHER of Fiwes, an officer in the common pleas, 
who engroſſes fines acknowledged in that court, into a per- 
petual record, (after they have been examined, and paſſed by 
other officers ;) and writes and delivers the indentures therc- 
of to the party. See FINE. 

He makes two indentures, one for the buyer and the other for 
the ſeller ; and a third indented piece, containing the effect 
of the fine, and called zhe foot of the fine ; and delivers it to 
the caſtos brevinm. N 

The ſame officer alſo, or his deputy, proclaims all fines in 
court every term, and endorſes the proclamations on the back- 
fide of the foot; keeping, withal, the writ of covenant, and 
the note of the fine. See T aBLING of Fines. | 

CHIROMANCY, * the art of divining the fate, temperament, 
and diſpoſition of a perſon, by the lines, and lineaments of the 
hand; otherwiſe called palmiſtry. See DIVINATION. | 

The word comes from the Greek y4/g, hand; and parrua, 

divination. Ml 
We have a number of authors on this vain and trifling art; 
as Artemidorus, Fludd, aud Johannes de Indagine : I aiſne- 
rus, and M. de le Chambre havedone the beſt. | 
This laſt inſiſts on it, that the inclications may be known from 
inſpecting the hand; there being a very near correſpondence 
between the parts of the hand, and the internal parts of the bo- 
dy the heart, liver, c. whereon the paſſions and inclinations 
much depend. He adds, however, that the rules and precepts 
of Chiromancy are not ſufficiently warranted, the experiments 
whereon they ſtand, not being well verified. He concludes, 
that there muſt be a new ſet of obſeryations, made with jult- 
neſs and exaQitude; in order to give Chiromanty the form and 
ſolidity which an art or ſcience demands. See HAND. 

CHIROTONIA, * the impoſition of hands, in conferring any 

prieſtly orders. See IMPOSITION. 


The word comes from the Greek'yeqporora, the action of 
| | FAretch- 


Aretching out the hands : and becauſe the ancients gave their ſuf- 
frages by ſtretching out the hands, they gave the name ebiroto- 

nia to the election of magiſtrates. See SUFFRAGE, ELECTI- 

on, Cc. A | BE 

is cuſtom was firſt eſtabliſhed in Greece; as appears from an 
oration of Demoſthenes againſt Nezra, and that of Eſchines 
ainſt Cteſiphon : thence it paſſed to the Romans. From pro- 
ane authors it paſſed to eccleſiaſtical ones; and was uſed by 


— not only in ſpeaking of elections, but alſo of ordinations. 
CHIRU RGERY *, popularly called Surgery, the third part of 


medicine; conſiſting in operations performed by the hand, for 
the cure of wounds, and other diſorders. See MEDICINE, 
The word chirurgery is formed from the Greek eig, nanu, 
hand; and eeſwy, opus, operation. 2 : 
Chirurgery may be defined the art of cuting wounds, and va- 
rious Ieaſes, by the opening of veins, application of topics, 
inciſions, and amputations of ſeveral parts of the body, c. Sec 
OPERATION. |: ; : | 
Chirurgery is divided into ſpeculative, and practical; one where- 
of does that in effect, which the other teaches to do. ; | 
All the operations of chirurgery are reduced under four kinds: 
the firſt whereof re- joins what has been ſeparated ; and is called 
ſyatheſis. See SYNTHESIS. 
he ſecond divides, with diſcernment, thoſe parts whoſe union 
is prejudicial to health; and is called d iæreſis. See D&RESIS- 
The third extracts with art, foreign bodies; called eææreſis. 
And the fourth, called proſtheſis, adds and applies what is want- 
ing. See Ex&RES1S, and PROSTHESIS. f 
The principal things that come under the conſideration of chi- 
rurgery, are tumours, ulcers, wounds, diſlocations, and frac- 
tures. See WounD, ULcer, Tumor, LUXATHON, and 
FRACTURE. = : 
Chirurgery has the advantage of medicine in the ſolidity of its 
foungation, the certainty of its operations, and the ſenſibility 
of its effects; inſomuch that thoſe who deny medicine to be of 
any ſignificancy, yet allow the uſefulneſs of chirargery. 
Chirargery is very ancient; and even much more fo than medi- 
cine, whereof it now makes a branch. It was, in effect, the 
ſole medicine of the firſt ages : they betaking themſelves to the 
cure of external diſorders, ere they came to examine or diſcover 
what related to the cure of internal ones. 
Apis, king of Egypt, is ſaid to be the firſt inventor of chirurgery; 
after him, Æſculapius compoſed a treatiſe on wounds and 
Jlcers. He was ſucceeded by the philoſophers of the following 
ages, in whoſe hands chirurgery wholly lay; Pythagoras, Em- 
pedocles, Parmenides, Democritus, Chiron, Pæon, Cleombro- 
tus, who cured king Antiochus's eye, Sec. 
Chirargery was cultivated with much more earneſtneſs by Hip- 
N than by any of the preceding phyſicians : It is ſaid to 
ave been perfected in Egypt, by Philoxenus, who wrote ſeve- 
ral volumes on that ſubject. Among the Greeks, Gorgias, 
Soſtrates, Heron, the two Apollonius's, Ammonius of Alexan- 
dria; and at Rome, I ryphothe father, Evelpiſtus, and Meges, 
made it flourith, each in their time. 
The more modern authors, who have contributed moſt to the 
erfection of chirurgery, are Paræus, Fab. ab Aquapendente, 
arvey, Wharton, Gliſſon, Du Laurence, Dicmerbroeck, 
Vieuſlens, Barbette, Dionis, Charriere, Sc. 
Scultetus has publiſhed a deſcription.of all the inſtruments uſed 
in chirargery, under the title of armamentarinm chirurgicum; 
and our countryman, Mr. Wiſeman, Serjcant-Ch:rargeon to 
king Charles Il, a folio volume of chirurgical treatiſes, con- 
ta ning practical obſervations, both in reſpect to the internals 
and externals, of a number of caſes in each branch of the art, 
from his own experience; under the title of ſeveral chirurgical 
treatiſes. This work has been made uſe of ever ſince, by the 
molt knowing of our Engliſh Chirurgeons, and has been the 
foundation of moſt chirurgical treatiſes ſince its publication, 
Anno1676. ; | 
The French Ch:irrrgeonsbcing refuſed to be admitted into the 
univerſities, notw ithſtanding that their art makes a branch of 
medicine, one of the four faculties; on pretence of its bordering 
a little on butchery, or cruelty ; aſſociated themſelves into a 
brotherhood, under the protection of S.Coſmus, and S. Damian: 
on which account, according to the laws of their inſtitution, 
they are obliged to dreſs and look to wounds gratis, the firſt 
monday ofeach month. 
They diltinguiſh between a Chirurgeom of the loug robe, and a 
Barber Ciirurgeon : the firlt has ſtudied phy fic, and is allowed to 
wear a gown. | 
The skill of the other, beſide what relates to the management 
of the beard, is ſuppoſed to be confined to the more ſimple and 
eaſy operations in chirargery; as bleeding, tooth-drawing, c. 
They were formerl Aillanguidded by badges; thoſe of the 
long gown bore a caſe of inſtruments; the barber a baſon. 
CHISSEL, an inſtrument much uſed in ſculpture, maſonry, 
2 carpentry, c. . 
here are eos of different kinds, though their chief difference 
lies in their different ſize and ſtrength, as being all made of 
ſteel well ſharpened and e but they have different 
names, according to the different uſes to which they are applied. 


the work is Tcribed: 2. The a 
ſmooth edge, and is uſed to p Ag cbiſſel 
which the former makes. 


in the blunt edge between them. 
CHIT TING, in gardening. A ſeed is ſuid to chi- 


CHIV ALRY, or CnEVvALRX, in law, 


CHIVES, or Cniegves, in botany, 


CHLAMYS, in antiquity, a military habit, worn by the ancient; 


CHLOROSIS *, in medicine, 


CHO 


which h 
are off, or ſmooth the jp" 


This is n f 
the former is, but preſſed with the hoods Ws 
3. Skew-former, uſed for cleanſing acute angles 
or corner of its narrow edge. 4. The 
is narrow, but very thick and tron 
— it 1s > to LOT SY baſil : cep f. 
oles in the wood, for mortices, 4. iquare 
chiſſel with a round edge; one fide LEM, oh 2 Whichis a 
the way for an augre, and the other to cut > 50 Prepare 


ſl a 
rounded, hollowed, e. Seckler h l, which os —— 
7 


uſed by carpenters, e. have their ſh ; 

ſocket at top, to receive a ſtrong 1 bog rg, ib hollow 
with a ſhoulder. The chiſſels are diſtinguiſhed. ape 20 it 
the breadth of the blade, into half inch ch. els T. * 
of an inch chiſſels, &c. 7. Ripping-chi 70 which is er 
chilſel an inch broad; having a blunt _ a locket. 


. : . , c, With n a 
its uſe is to rip, or tear two pieces of wood under, by fe” 


fine 
1 

ma et, as 
he Workman, 
with the point 
ortice-chiſſe] which 
1g, to endure hard blow. 
its uſe is to cut d 85 


ſhoots its ſmall toots into the earth. See Roor + hen fir 


| a tenure of | 
ſervice; whereby the tenant was anciently bound wp 


ſervice in war, to the king, or the meſn 
by that tenure. See SER View. klongdok whombehe1 
By a ſtatute of 12 Car. II. all tenures 


by chi 
are aboliſhed. See TENURE, KnicGn and K 


in capite, c. 

th ae 
e mall knobs growin 

the ends of the fine threads, or ſtamina of f : 8 01 

ed alſo apices. See APICES. Ks on 0 

Dr. Grew, calls the ſtamina; 


. or threads themſelyes ; 
the apices arefixed, the chives on Which 


See STAMINA. 


over the tunica. See TUnica. 
Chlamys was the ſame in time of war, that the be 
of peace; each belonged to the Patricians. See Toca. 
not cover the whole body, but chiefly the hind-part; 
alſo came over the ſhoulders, add was faſtned with al 
the breaſt. 
There were four of five kinds of chlamys; 
that of women, and that of men; whic 
that of the people, and that of the emperor. 
a feminine diſeaſe 
ed the green fickneſs, white jaundice, c. g 0 
The word chlorofis ſignifies greenneſi, werdure ; ſormed from 
XAon, graſs. | 
Its uſual ſubjects are girls, maids,and widows; or even wives, 
whoſe husbands are deficient, c. It gives a pale, yellow, or 
greeniſh tincture to the complexion, with a circle of violet un- 
der the eyes. The patient is melancholy and uneaſy ; has fre- 
quently a low wandring fever, with an unequal pulſe, vomit- 
ing, heavinels, liſtleſsneſs, drouſineſs, difficulty of breathing, 
longing tor abſurd foods, (Fe. 
It comes on, commonly, antecedent to, or about the time of the 
eruption of the menſes.--- Though the ſtoppage of the menſes 
is not always the cauſe of this diſtemper; for they ſometimes 
flow regularly, though but ſeldom, in the progreſs thereof. Ac- 
cording to Etmulter, the ſuppreſſion of the menſes is rather the 
effect than the cauſe. See MENSES. 
The cure is chiefly to be attempted by chalybeats and bitters, 
In the colder conſtitutions, decoctions of guaiacum are foundot 


uſe. 

CHOCOLATE, a kind of cake, or confeQion prepared of cer- 
tain drugs; the baſis, or principal whereof, is the cacas nut. See 
CAc AO. N 
The name chocolate is al ſo given to a drink, prepared from this 
cake, of a dusky colour, ſoft, and — ; uſually drank hot: and 
eſteemed not only an excellent food, as being very nouriſhing, 
but alſo a good medicine; at leaſt a diet for keeping up the 
warmth of the ſtomach, and aſſiſting digeſtion. 
The Spaniards were the firſt who brought chocolate into uſe 
in Europe ; and that, perhaps, as much out of intereſt, tohave 
the better market for their cacaonuts, achiott, vanilla, and other 
drugs which their Weſt-Indies furniſh, and which enter the 
compoſition of chocalate; as out of regard to thoſe extraord!- 
nary virtues, which their authors ſo amply enumerate. 1e 
qualities above-mentioned, are what the generality ofphy6c: 
ans, and others, aHow it. 

Manner of making CHOCOLATE.--- The method firſt uſed by the 
Spaniards, was very ſimple, and the ſame with that in uſe _ 
the Indians: they only uſed cacaonut, maiſe, and raw ſugar, - 
expreſſed from the canes, with a little achiott, or rocou, t giv 

it a colour. Of theſe four drugs, ground between tuo * 
and mixed together in a certain proportion, thoſe 23 
made a kind of bread, which ſerved them equally for ſolid: — 
and for drink: _ it dry when hungry, and ſteeping it in 
water when a-thirſt. 

This drink the Mexicans called chocolate, from __ found, 
and alte, or atte, water; g. d. water that makes a no! oF 1 
the noiſe whioh the inſtrument uſed to mill and prepare 


in time 

It did 
though it 
buckle on 


that of children, 
laſt was divided into 
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The chbiſſelt uſed in carpentry and joinery, are, 1. The Former, 
which is uſed firlt of all before the pariug-chiſſel, and juſt after 


quor, made in the water. But 


jards, and other nations, have ſince added a great 
m ber of other ingredients to the compoſition of Chocolate; 
q fwhich, vanilla alone excepted, ſpoil, rather than mend it. 
Ae of makin CHocoLATE, wow in aſe among the Spaniards 0 
140 Ehe fruit being gathered from the cacao tree, is dried 
— andthekernel taken out, and roaſted at the fire, in an 
piercedfull of holes; then pounded in a mortar ; then 
— 4 4 marble ſtone, with a grinder of the ſame matter, 


'-. alſoakind of Mexican Chocolate, in the compoſition 
Neteof there enter almonds and filberts ; but it is rather to 
ſpare the cacao, than to tendet the chocolate better: and accord- 
ingly, this is looked on as ſophiſticated chocolate. 

The GaocoLart made in Spain, differs ſomewhat from that made 


The neweſt Chocolate is eſteemed the beſt ; the drug never 
keeping well above two years; but uſually degenerating 
much before that time. 1 
[t is kept in brown paper, put up in a box; and that in ano- 
ther in a dry place. 
The manner of preparing the maſs into a liquor, with the proporti- 
ons, are various: ordinarily, the Chocolate is boiled in water, | 
ſometimes in milk; and ſometimes, by good œconomiſts, in 
water-gruel ; when boiled, it is milled, or agitated with a woo- 
den machine for the purpoſe, and boiled again, till it be of the 
proper conſiſtence for drinking; then ſugared, if the maſs were 
ure; milled afreſh and poured off. 
ote, the beſtChocolate is that which diſſolves entirely inthe wa- 
ter, leaving the grounds, or ſediment at the bottom of the pot. 
ere is a diſpute among the caſuiſts, whether or no Chocolate 
break the falt ? the negative is very fi y aſſerted by cardinal 
trancaccio, who has wrote expreſly on the ſubject: though 
ſome have endeavoured to ſhe w, that there is more nutricious 


oe in an ounce of cacao, than in a pound of beef or mutton. 
quantity of Chocolate made in NewSpain is ſuch, that there 
veannually uſed twelve millions of pounds of ſugar in the pre- 
paration thereof. The ſpaniards eſteem it the laſt misfortune 
that can befal a man, to be reduced to want C/ocolate : they are 
— to leave it, excepting for ſome other liquor that 
e. 
CHOIR, that part of a church, cathedral, Ic. where the cler- 
M and choriſters, or ſingers, are placed. See Cuuxcn. 

* The word, according to Iſidore, is derived & coronis circumſtan- 
um; becauſe, anciently, the choriſters were diſpoſed round 
the altar to fing : which is ſtill the manner of building altars a- 
mong the Greeks. 

The Chojr is diltinguiſhed from the chancel, or factory, where 
Communion is celebrated; as alſo from the nave, or body 
e church, where the people are placed. See Cnancer, &c. 
— * is ſaid to be obliged to repair the Choir of a church; 
Th © pariſhioners the nave. See Nax. 
if was not ſeparated from the nave, till the time of 
wenne: From that time the Choir was railed in with a bal- 
de, with curtains drawn over: not to be opened till af- 
* e conſecration. | 
we twelfth century they began to encloſe the Choir with 
bt but the ancient balluſtrades have been ſince reſtored ; 

k + Jen to the beauty of the architeQure.—The chan- 
＋* er of the Choir. See Cuaxrox. 5 : 
of th aries, the Choir is a large hall, adjoining to the body 


; — — ſeparated by a grate, where the religious ſing 
LAGOGUE, * x | icine whi es the 

odaayeyE;, a medicine which es the 
ile downward. Ge 0h, older Sc. py 


orm word comes from Nenn, bile, and ay, to lead, draw. 
Vol. * ſome are ſimple, others compound; and both the one 


and the other diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, with regard to 
their activity; the benign, the moderate, and the violent. 
Of the firſt kind are mann, caſſia, roles, tamarinds, Se. 
Of the fecond, ſena, rhubarb, aloes, Ge. 
Ot the third, jalop, ſcammony, &'c. See under its article, 
Manna, Cama, SMA, Ce. | 

CHOLEDOCHUS, * in anatomy, a term applied to a canal, or 
duct, called alſo ductes comments ; formed of the union of the 

porus bitarius, and ductus cyſticus. . See Ducr. | 

| | ®: The word comes from the Greek yon, choler, and If I 
receive or contain. | 

The Choledochns Daus, paſſing obliquely to the lower end 

of the duodenum, ſerves to convey the bile from the liver to 

the inteſtines. 4 | 

Some have imagined, that it conveyed the bile from the liver 

to the gall-bladder : but it being obſerved, that it is the duo- 

denum, not the gall-bladder, that ſwells upon blowing 
through this duct; it is evident the bile contained therein, is 
conveyed no-whiete elſe but to the duodenum. See Bits, 

Livza, Gait-B[agdder, Cc. ' 

CHOLER. See the article Bits. 

CHOLERA-MORBUS, a 1udden overflowing; or etuption, 
of deobile; of bilious matters, both upwatds, and downwards. 

1b. | 

It is ſuppoſed to have its riſe from the great abundance of 

bilious humours; which being very :cr!tnonious, vellicate the 

membranes of the ſtomach and inteſtines ; and by that means 
occaſion unuſual and violent contractions. 

It is very dangerous : whence the French anciently called it 

Trouſſe-Galand. 

It has its name, either from the great quantity of Choley it e- 

vacuates; or becauſe the matter is N at the 

inteſtines, which they anciently called Cholades. 

Dr. Sydenham obſerves, it generally attacks about the latter 

end of ſummer ; and proceeds, not unfrequently, from ſur- 

feits : that the cure depends upon large quantities of chicken- 
broth, drank fo as to excite vomiting plentifully z and that 
the broth is alſo to be injected clyſterwiſe : after which, he 
ſays, the cure is to be compleated by laudanum, given at pro- 
= intervals, and in proper doſes. 

he remedy in the Indies for the Cholera-morbus, or Mande- 

chin, is to keep the patien tfrom drinking ; and to burn the 
ſoals of his feet. See Buzn. | 
CHONDROGLOSSUM, in anatomy, a very ſmall pair of 
muſfeles of the tongue, mentioned by Verheyen, and ſeveral 
other authors, exceedingly ſhort and narrow ; ariſing from 
the cartilaginous proceſſes of the os hyoides, and meeting in 
the middle of the baſis of the tongue, where they are inſert- 
ed, forming an arch under it. See Toxcus. 

This pair of muſcles is not found in all ſubje&s whence ſome 

have queſtioned its exiſtence : but nature takes ſo many li- 

berties, in matters even of greater moment than a pair of 

muſcles; that we need not on that ſcote diſpute the veraci- 

Mi. of ſo many authors as profeſsto have ſeen it. See Musers. 

OP-CHURCH, or Cuvxcu-cxorres, a name, or rather 
nick- name, given to parſons who make a practice of exchang- 
ing benefices. Sce Prauur arion. | 

Cbop- chu ch, occurs in an ancient ſtatute as a lawful trade, or 

occupation; and ſome of the judges ſay it was a good addition. 

Brook holds, that it was no occupation, but a thing permiſſible 

by law. Sce Benzeice. 

CHOPIN, or Cnoerns, a French liquid meaſure ; containing 

half their pint. See Meawvas, 

The Paris Chopin is nearly equal to the Engliſh pint. A Chopin 

of common water weighs a paris pound. See Pixr. 

CHORD, * or Cox, primarily denotes a ſlender rope, or cor- 

dage. See CORDAGE. 

* The word is formed of the Latin Chorda, and that from the 
Greek Nen, a gut, whereof ſtrings may be made. 

Cuon bps, or Corps, in muſic, denote the firings, or lines, by 
whoſe vibrations the ſenſation of ſound is excited; and b 
whoſe diviſions the ſeveral degrees of tune are determined. 
See Sound, and Touxs. 

They are called Cords, or Chords, from the Greek xopdn, a 
name which phyſicians give to the inteſtines; in regard, the 
ſtrings of muſical inſtruments are ordinarily made of guts: 
tho? others are made of braſs or iron Wire; as thoſe of ſpi- 
nets, harpſicords, &c. | l 
Chords of gold wire, in harpſicords, yield a ſound almoſt twice 
as ſtrong as thoſe of braſs : Chords, or ſtrings of ſteel, yield a 
feebler ſound than thoſe of braſs ; as being both leſs heavy, 
and leſs duQile. 

M. Perrault obſerves, that of late they have invented a way 
of changing the Chordg to render the ſound ſtronger, with- 
out the altering of the tone. | 
The ſixth Chord of baſs-viols, and the tenth of large theorbos, 
conſiſt of fifty threads, or guts : there are ſome of them 100 
foot long, twiſted and poliſhed with equiſetum, or horſe-tail. 

For the diviſion of Cnon vs, ſo as to conſtitute any given interval 
the rules are as follow: 1. To aſſigu ſuch a 4 of Chor 
AB, as ſhall conſtitute any concord. v. f. à fifth, or any other 
interval, with the whole. — 

: Divide 


4 L 
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'2 3, the line is di- A — 


CHO 


Divide A B into as many parts, as the greatest number of he 
interval has units 3 


v.g. the fifth bein g f 8 


vided into 3. Of 1 r y s 
theſe take as many as the leſſer number, vg. 2 AC. Then 
is AC the part ſought : that is, two lines whoſe lengths are to 
each other as AB to AC, makes a fifth. 
Hence, if it be required to find ſeveral different ſections of the 
line AB, v. g, ſuch as ſhall be 8+, 5th, and 3d, g. Reduce the 
Frm ratios 1: 2, 2: 3, and 4: 5, to one fundamental; the 
eries becomes 30: 24, 20: 15. The fundamental is 30; 
and the ſections ſought are 24, the third g ; 20, the fifth; 
and 15, the octave. 
2. To find ſeveral ſectiont of a line AB, that from the leaſt, 
gradually to the whole, * contain 4 given ſeries of intervals in 
any given order; viz. 10 as the leaſt to the next greater con- 
tain a third g; that to the next greater, a fifth; and that to the 
whole an octave. | 
Reduce the three ratios 4 : 5, 2: 3, I : 2, to one ſeries ; hence 
we have 8: 10: 15: | $ 20; bg 30 
o. Divide the line A— — — B 
nto the number of CP.-. 
parts of the greateſt extreme of the ſeries, viz. 30; we have 
the ſections ſought at the points of diviſion anſwering the ſeve- 
ral numbers of the ſcries, vix. at the points, C, D, and E; fo 
as ACto AD is a third, AD to AE a fifth, and AE to 
AB octave. 


3. To divide a line A B into two parts, to contain betwixt them 
any interval, v. g, a fourth. 


Add together the numbers containing the ratio of the interval, 


v. g. 3:4; and the line into as 

may parts as the ſum, v.g.7; +8 | 
the point of diviſion anſwering 

” any of the given numbers, v. g. 4 or C, gives the thing 
ought. | 

4. For the harmonical diviſion of Cnoxvs. To 2 two ſecłi- 
ons of a line, which with the whole ſhall be in harmonical pro- 

portion, with regard to their quantity. 

Take any three numbers in — proportion, as 3, 4, 6; 
and divide the whole line into as many parts as the greateſt of 
theſe three numbers, v. g. 6; and at the points of diviſion an- 
ſwering the other two numbers, v. g. 3 and 4, you have the 
ſections ſought. | 

5. To find the two ſectious of a line, which together with the 
whole hall be harmonical, with reſpe& to quality or tune. 
Take any three numbers concords with each other, v. g. 2. 
3. and 8, and divide the line by the greateſt ; the points of divi- 
tion anſwering the other two, give the ſections ſought. 

6. To divide a Cord AB, is the moſt ſimple manner, ſo as to 
exhibit all the original concords, 


Divide the line into two equal parts at C, and ſubdivide the part 
Ch into equal parts at D; and 


again, the part C D into two a 2 B 
equal parts at E. Here A C to 1 


AB is an octave; A C to AD a fifth; AD to A Ba fourth; 
AC to AE a third g.; A E to AD a third J.; AE to EB 
a ſixthg; AE to A a ſixth // See MovochoRD; ſee alſo 
Tune, CxScOkD, Harmony, Ye. 

Cuo xs is alſo uſed in mulic, for the note, or ſtring to be touch- 
ed, or ſounded; in which ſenſe, it is applicable to all the in- 
tervals of muſic. See Coxcorp. 


Cnoxp, CrokDa, in geometry, a right line connecting the two 
extremes of an arch. See Arca, 
Or, it is a right line, terminated at each extreme in the cir- 
cumference of a circle, without paſſing through the center ; 
and d:viding the circle into two unequal parts, cal led Segments 
—fuchis the line A B, 7:6. Geometry, fig. 6. See Szcugnr. 

Cnokd of the complement of an arch, is the Chord that ſubtends the 
reft of the arch; or ſo much as makes up the arch a ſemicircle. 
See COMPLEMENT. 
The Chord is perpendicular to a line drawn from the centre of 
the circle to the middle of the arch, as C E; and has the ſame 
diſpoſition thereto, as the Chord, or ſtring of a bow, has to the 
arrow: which occaſioned the ancient geometricans to call 
this line the Chord of the arch, and the other the ſagitta, or 
arrow ; the former of which names is ſtill continued, though 


the latter is diſuſed. What the ancients called ſagitta, is now 


termed the verſed Size. See SacitTaA. 


Half the Chord of the double arch, Bo, is what we now call | 


the right /ize; and the exceſs of the radii beyond the chord, 
o E, the werſed fine. See Sing, 

The Chord of an angle, and the Chord of its complement to 
a ſemicircle, are the ſame thing. The Chord of fifty degrees 
is alſo the Chord of 130. 

It is demonſtrated, in 8 that the radius C E, biſſect- 
ing the Chord BA in D, does alſo biſſect the arch in E, and 
is perpendicular to the Chord A B; and vice verſa. And again, 
if the right line N E biſſe@ the Chord A B, and be perpendicu- 
lar thereto ; that it mu through the centre, and does biſſect 
both the arch AEB, and the circle ANB. 

Hence we derive ſeveral uſeful corollaries : as, 1. To divide a 


Line of Cnonps, is one of the lines of the ſector aud plain ſcale 


Cnorp, Cuon pa, in anatomy, a little nerve extended over the 


CHORDAPSUS, * in medicine, a diſeaſe of the inteſtines, 


which makes them appear filled, and ſtretched like a Chord. 


given arch A B into two equal parts. Draw a perpendicular to 


CHO 


the middle point D of the Chord AB. te 1 
1 4 e er biegt the given 
2. Lo deſcribe a circle, that ſhall paſs throuęh a 
A, B, C, fig. 7. From A and Cdeſerive 88 — 8 
in D and E, and alſo others, G and H from Cand bean 
the right lines D E and GH. The poiut of interſectio dray; 
the centre of the circle tobedeſcribed through A, N n. 
Demonſtration. For the points A,B andCarein th d 
of ſome circle r erefore, the lines AC "yy ; 
Chords. But ED is perpendicular to A C, and G T B are 
ED Biffets AC, and GH biſſeqs B C'; 8 BC; 
paſſes through the centre. Nowas DE and GH ch 
ſect in 1 ; I will be the centre of a circle paſſing — 4 

en 0 925 A, . B. See Ceurza. $i the 
ence, aſſuming three points in the periphery, or 

ircle, the centre ma 2 Or Arch of an 
plead 3 be found, and the given arch com- 

ence alſo, if three points of one peripher . 
with three points of another; . er f ces 
therefore the circles are equal. See Prxtruter and b We 
Hence, laſtly, every 7. may be inſc "© 

fi 


1 ribed in a circle 
The Chord of an arch A . 6.) aud th | FP 
given; to find the Chord of the 2 92 AE. x 3 . 


of the radius C E, ſubtract the ſquare of half i 

AD, the remainder is the fade of oC; r ord 
tract the ſquare root =D C : this ſubtracted from the radi. 
us EC, leaves E. Add the ſquares of AE and Es the 
ſum is the ſquare of A E: whence, the reſt being extras \ 
we have the Chord of the half arch AE. * 


oo + eat and uſe under the words Sg cron and Plan 


membranatympani, or drum of the car. See Truraxuy. 
Anatomiſts are not agreed about the uſe of the Chora Tym- 
pani : ſome fay, it ſerves to vary and modify the ſound ofthe 
ty mpanum, in the ſame manner as the ſtrings, or braces, ſtretch. 
ed over the war-drum. Others will have it to be no mace 
than a branch of the fifth pair. See EA. 


otherwiſe called volvalns, the iliac paſſigz, and miſerere mei: 


though others make-it only a ſpecies of the miſerere. See 
M1sERERE, and ILtac, 


* the word comes from the Greek yoedyn, gut, and 
neo I knot or tye. NY on 


Galen defines it, a tumidity, or inflation of the ſmall inteſtines, 


Archigenes makes it a kind of miſerere; conſiſting ina tumor 
in a certain place of the ſmall inteſtines, which links in, and 
gives way to the hand when prefled : he adds, that it is ex- 
ceeding dangerous, and ordinar'ly kills in three or four hours, 
unleſs it come to ſuppuration ; which, however, does not 
take away all danger. 

It is probable, however, that the Chordapſas is in reality no- 


thing elſe but the mjſerere. Celſus inform us, that in his 
time they were the ſame thing. 


CHORDEE, in medicine, an imflammation and contraQion of 


the frænum, and part of the penis; ſo as to render erection 
ainful. See ErxxcTton: 

t happens in gonorrheas, and is generally proportional tothe 

degree of the virus received; ſo that in virulent gonorrheas, 
it is uſually a very troubleſome ſymprom. See GononrnEa. 
It proceeds from the acrimony of the matter which runs from 
the urethra, irritating the under part of the yard; by which it 
is, as it were, tied or held forcibly downward in erection, 
eſpecially its frænum. When the acrimony is conſidetable, 
it ſometimes gives riſe to unnatural erections, or the ſymp- 
tom called a priapiſm. See PaIAPIsu. ; 
If the Chordee be violent, or docs not decreaſe proportional- 
ly to the other ſymptoms in gonorrhæas, an emetic of turbith 
mineral is uſually given with ſucceſs ; it cauſing a revullion 
from the part. See Venzreat Diſeaſe. 


CHOREA ſax#i viti, in medicine, a diſtemper which ſome au. 


thors reckon as an hyſterical caſe; and others a ſpecies ot 
furor uterinus. 
It is ſuppoſed to proceed from a turgency and repletion of bo: 
juices, eſpecially in the uterine veſlels, which raiſes violent 
motions; and that only females are affected by it: but Dr. 
Sydenham more properly obſerves it to be an univetſal con 
vulſion, which ſometimes continues ſeveral weeks, a 
months, without intermiffion. See Convuls1on. | 
Thoſe affected with this diſeaſe, are continually in ſtratge 
motions with their head, legs, and arms; ſo that they are unn 
to feed themſelves. lt differs from other convulfions, in 
the motions are not painful, nor any of the extremities ot ry 
forcibly contracted, or extended for any time. Boys and pit 
are molt ſubj ect to this diſeaſe, and that from ten years of age to 
aberty : though the latter oftner than the former. 9 
t ſometimes precedes the firſt eruption of the menſes? 
which caſe, proper cathartics, with calomel and deobſtruen, 
are generally uſed; otherwiſe, evacuations and antiepileptics, 
as in other nervous diſtempers. 


It takes the name Chores ſands viti, or St. Vitus“ w_ 


F” ks 


CHO 


May, which was the time of the year they viſited 
prone and to Make them leap and dance about ing ſtrange 
manner: PUS,*anepiſcopal officerintheancient church, 
(HORE 4 the learned are extremely divided. See 


wout who 
l 5 Ei e,, bilbop, — | 


ue thinks; that the charepiſcopi were the country 
n — 4a had the ſame authority en the biſhops 
Meß iges; but that, by degrees, as the church flouriſhed, 
tad s ntry biſhops grew too proud for the country life; and 
— eo ed the epiſcopal honour debaſed, and rendered contemp- 
mn i rural retreat. Accordingly, the Sardic council prohi- 
yd conſecration of biſhops in the country, or in little 
jab that the epiſcopal character might always be ſuſtain” 
d by the ſplendor of great cities. HEY. | 
|. du Bois adds, thatt ough the Chorepiſcopi exerciſed moſt of 
M. ſcopal functions in country towns, c. yet they were 
8 Gdained like biſhops, nor veſted with the whole authority 
"that order, but were only a = above mere prielts. 
M. le Maitre is of opinion, that the office of a Cborepiſcopus, 
hich is that NOW diſcharged by the rural deans, was to over- 
yok under the biſhops, thoſe pariſhes that were at a diſtance 
Fom the ſee in the country. He adds, they were aboliſhed, 
byreaſon they uſurped the authority of the biſhops. See RURAL 


* again, ſay, the chorepiſcopi were properly what we now 
call bjſþops in part1bus ,, tO whom, in quality of ſuffragans, were 
committed the adminiſtration of dioceſes, during the biſhop's 
tbſeace. See SUFFRAGAN. _ 2 
Obers rather think, the inſtitution of chorepiſcapi gave occa- 
ſon to that of the epiſcopi in partibus; which laſt, however, 
have privileges the others had not. 3 
Laſtly, others take the Chorepiſcapi to be no more than prieſts, 
relted by the biſhops with moſt of their authority in country 
— of Antioch, held in 342, appoints, * That thoſe 
' inburghs and villages, called chorepiſcopi, know the bounds 
' preſcribed them : they may ordain readers, ſubdeacons, and 
© cxorcilts, but not prieſts or deacons, without the biſhop 
© whereon they depend. The chorepiſcopus ſhall be ordained 
i by the biſhop of the city. i . ER 
Pope Leo, in 936, ſays, thc aunt, + Wu may not ordain prieſts, 
or conſecrate Churches : yet pope Nicholas, in a letter to Raoul, 
in the ninth century, declares that the Chorepiſcopi ſhall have 
the epiſcopal functions; and that the ordinations of prieſts 
and deacons performed by them are valid. 
The firlt time we read of Chorepiſcops in the eaſt, is in the be- 
inning ofthe fourth century; and in the weſt, about the year 
439. They ceaſed, both in the eaſt and well, in the tenth 
century. 
. is alſo the name of a dignity ſtill 1 in 
ſome cathedrals, particularly in Germany ; fignifying rhe ſame 
with Chori Fpiſcoput, or biſhop of the choir. See Coin. 
* The word, in this ſenſe, does not come from x ga, place but 
4%, choir, &c. 
In the church of Cologne, Eg. the firſt chantor is called Chore» 
Nebst. See CHANTOR. 
COREUS, ves, a foot in the ancient poetry, more com- 
monly called Trochexs, See TROCHEE. 
"BORIAMBUS, in the Latin poetry, a foot compounded 
of a choreus, or trochæus, and an jiambus. Sec Foor, 
|: conſiſts of four ſyllables ; of which the firſt and laſt are long, 
de two middle ones ſhort : as, F:/iS/gs. 
CHORION,* the exterior membrane which inveſts the fœtus 
ate womb. See Foxrus. 
_ * The word comes from the Greek 7 wpey, capere, to contain, 
k is very thick and ſtrong ; on the inſide, where it joins ano- 
det membrane, called 4n107, very ſmooth ; but rough and 
uneven without ſide; interſperſed with a great number of veſ- 
ils, and faſtened to the matrix, or womb, by means of the 
Faces, which adheres very cloſely toit. See PLACENTA. 
is membrane is found in all animals 
1; Cho ton, With the amnios and 
call the Secundine, or after-birth. See SECUNDINE. 
ET, or 8 a chantor or ſinger in the choir. 
and CHANTOR. 
-JOROBATES,* a kind of water level, uſed among the an- 


dend compoſed of a double ſquare, in form of a T, deſcribed 
u Vitruvius. See Lever. | 


- * The word comes from the Greek Y0903aTHY, to over-run a 


0 I 

ROGRAPHY,* the art of making a map, or deſcription 

Sant; or province. See May. CER 
* 2 the Greek 05, region, country place. 

e is diſtinguiſhed from . as the deſcription 

( Paticular country is from that of the whole earth. See 

| !0GRAPHY. | 

ng Pography it is diſtinguiſhed, as the deſcription of the 

ate. der Pe is from that of a ſingle place, town, or diſtrict 


lacenta, make what we 


due chapel of S. Vitus; becauſe it was ſuppoſed to ſeize! 


© 1 OPOGRAPHY. 
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CHOROIDES,* or Cuororrpes, in anatomy, a term * 


plied to ſeveral parts of the body; bearing ſome reſemblance 
to the chorion. See CHORION. . : | J 
* The word is formed from the Greek yoptoy, chorion, and «Soc, 
image, likeneſs. 


CHoRo1DEs is particularly uſed for the inner membrane which 


immediately inveſts the brain; ſo called as being intermingled 
with a great number of blood-veſſels, like the chorion ; but 


more uſually denominated the pia mater, or meninx tennis. 
See Meninx, and MATER. | 


Plexus, or Lacis CHoRo1DEs, is a knot of veins and arteries in 


the anterior ventricles of the brain. wove out of the branches 
of the carotid, Sce PLExvus, and BRA. . 


CHOROIDES is alſo applied to the inner, and poſterior tunic of 


the eye, immediately under the ſclerotica, Sce Ex. 
It is ſoft, thin, and black ; and its-inner, or concave ſurface, 
very ſmooth and polite. It has its name from its being inter- 
ſperſed with veſlels.—l[ts anterior is called the Uves. 
See Uvea, M. Mariotte maintains, that viſion is performed ra- 
ther in the Choroides than the retina: in which he agrees with 
Bar. Torinus, and is ſeconded by M. Mery.s but moſt other au- 
thors are of a different ſentiment. See V 1$10Nn, RETINA, Ce. 
Next under the Choroides in the retina, Ruyſch, indeed, ſays, 
he has found another tunic between the Choro:des and retina ; 
and denominates it from himſelf, Tunica Rnyſchiana. He 
adds, that it grows ſo firmly to the Choroides, that it is over- 
looked in the common diſlections. 
But Verheyen, though he found the Choroides of a bird diviſible 
into two membranes, could never ſeparate thoſe of the human 
£209; and therefore thinks there needed not any new name. 
he Choroides is black in men; in lions, camels, bears, ſheep, 
cattle, dogs, cats, and moſt fiſhes, of a ſhining colour, like the 
brilliant of ſilver, or the luſtre of oriental pearl; and makes 
what naturaliſts call the Tapis, or colour of the eye. See 
EYE and Uvsa. 


CHORUS, in dramatic poetry, one, or more perſons preſent 


on the ſtage during the repreſentation, and ſuppoſed to be by- 
ſtanders thereto, without any particular ſhare or intereſt in the 
action See DRAMA. 
Tragedy in its origin, M. Dac'er, obſerves, was no more than 
a ſingle Chorus, who trod the ſtage alone, and without any 
other actors; ſinging dithyrambics, or hymns in honour of 
Bacchus, See T1 RAGEDY. 
Theſpis, to relieve the Chorus, added an actor, who rehearſed 
the adventures of ſome of their heroes. ZEſchylus, findin 
a ſingle perſon too dry an entertainment, added a ſecond , an 
at the ſame time reduced the ſinging of the Chorss,to make more 
room for the recitation. 
Every thing introduced between the four ſongs of the Chorut, 
they called by the term — and thoſe four ſongs made 
the four intervals, or acts of the peice. See Ep1s80DE, AcT,&c. 
But when once tragedy began to be formed, thoſe recitatives, 
or epiſodes, which at firſt were only intended as acceſſorj parts, 
to give the Chorus a breathing time, became now the principal 
part of the Tragedy: And whereas, before, they were taken 
from various fubjects, they were now all drawn from one 
and the ſame. See Acriox and FABLE. 
The Choras, by degrees, became inſerted and incorporated 
into the action, to which it was only intended as an addition 
or ornament. Sometimes the Chorus was to ſpeak, and then 
their chief, whom they call Corypbæus, ſpoke in behalf of all 
the reit: Ihe ſinging was performed by the whole company; 
ſo that when the — 1 ſtruek into a ſong, the Chorus im- 
mediately joined him. See CORYPHAEUS. 
Beſides the four ſongs; which made the diviſion of the piece, 
and which were managed by the Chorus, the Chorus ſometimes, 
alſo, joined the actors in the courſe of the repreſentation, with 
their plaints and lamentations ; on ocaſion of any unhappy ac- 
cidents that befel them. : 
Bat the proper function of the Chorat, when . was 
formed, and that for which it ſeemed chiefly retained, was to 
ſhew the intervals of the acts: while the actors were behind the 
ſcenes, the Chorus engaged the ſpectators ; their ſongs uſually 
turned on What was juſt exhibited ; and were not to contain 
any thing but what was ſuited to the ſubject, and had à natural 
connexion with it: ſo that the chorus concurred with the actors 
for advancing the action. See cr. 
It is a fault obſerved in Euripedes's tragedies, that his Chorzs's 
are detached from the action, and not taken from the ſame 
ſubject. There were ſome other poets, who to ſave the pains 
of compoſing Chirus's, and adapting them to the piece, con- 
tented tiemlelves with invented ſongs, which had no relation 
to the action. Theſe foreign chorus's were the leſs pardonable, 
as the Chorus was eſteemed to act a part in the piece; and to 
repreſent the ipectators, who were looked on as intereſted 
therein; RY oo ms —_ was not always to be mute, 
ven in the courſe of the acts. 
In the modern tragedies, the Chorxs is laid aſide ; and the fiddles 
rs its place. M. Dacier looks on this retrenchment as of 
ill conſequence ; and thinks it xobs tragedy of a great part of its 
luſtre. He adds, that it is ridiculous to have a tragic action broke, 
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and interrupted by impertinent flouriſhes from the muſic box: Order of Cukisr, a military order, founded 


and to have the ſpectators, who are ſuppoſed to be moved by 
the repreſentation, become all of a ſudden calm and eaſy, break 
off at the height of a paſſion, and amuſe themſelves peaceably 
with a foreign entertainment. The re-eſtabliſhment of the Cho- 
rus he judges neceſſary, not only for the embeliſhment and re- 
gularity of the piece; butalſo, in regard it was one of its prin- 
cipal functions, to redreſs and correct any extravagancies that 
might fall from the mouths of the actors, when under any vio- 
lent paſſion, by prudent, and virtuous reflections. 

That which occaſioned the ſuppreſſion of the Chorus, Was its 
. being incompatible with certain complots, and ſecret delibe- 
rations of the actors. For it is no wiſe probable, that ſuch 


machinations ſhould be carried on in the eyes of perſons inte-| CuR1sT is alſo the name of a militray order in 


reſted in the action. As the Choras, therefore, never went 
off the ſtage, there ſeemed a neceſlity of laying it aſide, to 
give the greater probability to theſe kind of intrigues, which 
require ſecrecy. See TRAGEDY. 
M. Dacier obſerves, there was a Chorus, or grex, alſo in the 
ancient comedy; but this too is ſuppreſſed in the new : chiefly 
becauſe madeuſe of to reprove vices, by attacking perſons. See 
COMEDY. 
The Chorus, in comedy was at firſt no more than a ſingle per- 
ſon, who ſpoke in the ancient compoſures for the ſtage : the 
poets, by degrees, added to him another ; then two, afterwards, 
three, and at laſt more: ſo that the moſt ancient comedies had 
nothing but the C Horus, and were only ſo many lectures of vir- 
tue. 

To give the CHeRvus, among the Greeks, was to purchaſe a 
— piece of the poet, and defray the expences of its re- 
——— 5 

he perſon who did this was called Choragus. At Athens, the 
office of choragus was impoſed on the archon ; at Rome on the 
Adiles. See ARCHON, and /EDILE. 

CHORUS is likewiſe uſed in muſic, where, at certain periods of a 
ſong, the whole company are to join the ſinger, in repeating 
certain couplets, verſes, or clauſes. 

CHOSE, Thing, in law, is uſed in various circumſtances, and 
with various epithets; as, 

CHRosE in Action, is not any thing corporeal, but only a right, 
v. g. an annuity, obligation, covenant, &c. 

Choſe in Action may alſo be called Choſe in'Suſpence, as having 
no real exiſtence, and not being properly in poſſeſſion. 

CHosE Local, is ſomething annexed to a place, v. g. a mill. 

CHoOSE Tranſitory, ſomething movable, and which may be tran- 
ſported from place to place. 

CHRISM, Xg:oue, oil conſecrated by the biſhop, and uſed in 
the Romiſh, and Greek churches, in the adminiſtration of bap- 
tiſm, confirmation, ordination, and extreme unction. See 
O1r, ORDINATION, EXTREME UNCT1ON, Ce. 
The Chriſm is prepared on Holy Thurſday with a world of ce- 
remony, In Spain, it was anciently the cuſtom for the biſhop 
to take one third of a ſol for the Chriſm diſtributed to each 
church ; on account of the balſam that entered its compoſition. 
Du Cange obſerves, there are two kinds of Chriſm; the one 
prepared of oil and balſam, uſed in baptiſm, confirmarion, and 
ordination ; the other of oil alone, conſecrated by the biſhop, 
uſed anciently for the catechumens, and ſtill in extreme uncti- 
on. 
The Maronites, before their reconcilement with Rome, be- 
ſides oil and balſam, uſed musk, ſaffron, cinnamon, roſes, 
white frankincenſe, and ſeveral other drugs mentioned by Ray- 
naldus, in 1541, with thedoſes of each. The jeſuit Dandini, 
who went to mount Libanus in quality of the pope's nun- 
tio, ordained, in a ſynod held there in 1596, that Chriſin, for 
the future ſhould be made only of two ingredients, oil and bal- 
ſam; the one repreſenting the human nature of Jeſus Chriſt; 
the other his divine nature. 
The action of impoſing the Chriſma, is called Chriſmation: this 
the generality of the Romith divines hold to be the next matter 
of the ſacrament of confirmation. See ConFIRMATION. 
The Chriſmation in baptiſm, is performed by the prieſt ; that in 
confirmation by the biſhop : that in ordination, c. is more 
uſually ſtilled Uz#;on. See UNCTION. 

CHRISM Pence, CHRISMATIS Denarii, or CHRISMALES Denarii, 
a tribute anciently paid to the biſhop by the pariſh clergy, for 
their Chriſm, conſecrated at Eaſter for the enſuing year : this 
was afterwards condemned as fimonical. 

CHRISM, CHRISMALE, was anciently the face-cloth, or 
_ of linen laid over the child's head when he was bapti- 
zed. 
Whence, in our bills of mortality, children who die in the 
month are called Chriſoms. — The time between the child's 
birth and baptiſm, was alſo called Chriſomas. 

CHRIST,* an appellation uſually added to Jeſus; and, to- 
gether therewith, denominating the Meſſiab, or ſaviour of the 
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nyſius I. king of Portugal, to anim * by Dio. 
3 A Se wy ate his nobles againſt the 
ope John confirmed it in 1320, and appointed he kn; 
the rule of St. Bennet. Alexan the Knight; 
The dra 1 8 der VI. per mitted them to 
he order became afterwards inſenſibly reunited to 
5 ; | ; the 
4 bes" mack and N king took upon him the adminiſtration 
Thearms of the order are, gules, a patri 
with another croſs Agent. They had — charged 
at Caſtromarin; afterwards they removed to the cit + A firſt 
mar, as being nearer the Moors of Andaluſia, and 1 4 
, © - Madura, 
ted in 1205, by Albert biſhop of Riga. The cada * 
ſtitution was to defend the new chriſtians who were Is ada 
every day in Livonia, but perſecuted by the heathen 1855 
They wore on their cloaks a ſword with a croſs Bhs + 
whence hey were alſo denominated Brother; of the $ we K 
CHRISTENING. See the article Barr ISW. 
CHRISTIAN, ſomething that relates to Chriſt. See Cn 
The king of France bears the title, or ſirname of the 1. | 
Chriſtian King, Rex C briſtianiſſimus. The French anti 4 of 
trace the origin of the appellation up to Gregory the wes whe 
writing a letter to Charles Martel, occafionally gave bimiha 
title, which his ſucceſſors have ſince retained. See Tirts 
Lambecius, in the IIId tome of his catalogue of the em 6 
ror's library, holds, that the quality of M Chriſtian was . 
aſcribed to the ancient French kings, Louis le Debonair Te 
as kings of France, but as emperors of Germany: the French 
hiſtorians endeavour to refute this plea. 
CHRISTIAN Church. See the article CHukch. 
CHRISTIAN Court, Curia CHRISTIANITATS, denotes the eccle- 
ſiaſtical or biſhop's Court; in contradiſtinction to civil courts 
yum are called King's Courts, Curie Domini Regis. See 
OURT. 
CHRISTIAN Name, that given at baptiſm. See NAux. 
CHRISTIAN Keligion, that inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt. See 
RELIGION, and REVELATION. 
CHRISTIAN is peculiarly and abſolutely uſed for a perſon who be- 
lieves in Chriſt, and is baptized in his name. 
The name Chr:;t:an was firſt given at Antioch, to ſuch as be- 
lievedin Chriſt, as we read in the Acts: till that time they were 
called Diſciples. 
CHRISTIANS of St. Jobn, a corrupt ſe& of Chriſtians, very nu- 
merous in Baſſora, and the neighbouring towns. See Sa8A4Ax. 
They formerly inhabited along the river Jordan, where St. John 
baptiſed; and it was thence they had their name. But after 
the Mahometans became maſters of Paleſtine, they retired in- 
to Meſopotamia and Chaldza. 
They hold an anniverſary feaſt of five days; during which, 
they all go to their biſhops, who baptize them with the baptiſm 
of St. John: their baptiſm is alſo performed in rivers, andthat 
only on ſundays. See BAPTISM. 
They have no notion of the third perſon in the trinity; nor 
have they any canonical books, but abundance full of charms, 
Sc. Their biſhoprics deſcend by inheritance, as our eltate: 
do; though they have the ceremony of an election. 5 
CHRISTIANS of S. Thomas, or San Thoma, a ſe& of antient Chri- 
zians, found in the Eaſt-Indies, when the Europeans touched 
at the port of Calecut, who pretend to be deicended from 
thoſe S. Thomas converted in the Indies: whence the name. 
The natives call them, by way of contempt, \A azarexes; ter 
more honourable apppellation is Mappaleymer. See THOMEAN- 
Some learned men in Europe ſay, it was not St. Thomas the 
apoſtle that converted that country, but another St. Thoms 
others ſay, it was a Neſtorian merchant, challed Thomas. It 
certain they are Neſtorians, and have been ſoa long time; * 
ſomuch, that Chriſtian: of St. Thomas, now paſs for the name 
of a ſe&. See NESTORIAN. | 
They have a patriarch, who reſides at Moſul.—The pope » 
made ſeveral attempts to reduce them under his obedience, d 
to no purpoſe. 
CHRISTM AS, the feaſt of the nativity of Jeſus Chriſt. See 
FEasT, NATIvITY, INCARNATION, Go. _ 
It appears ſrom 8. Chryſoſtom, that in the primitive _ ' 
Chriſtmas and epiphany were celebrated as one and 25 my 
fealt : that father obſerves, it was but of a little while that 79 : 
mas had been celebrated at Antioch on the rwenty-fifth o 4 
cember, as adiſtin& feaſt ; and that the uſe thereot aq 
the welt. He adds, that the Armenians madejbut one fi 
them, as low as the XIIth century. See EPIPHANY: 
CHRISTOLITI,* a ſect of heretics mentioned by 
nus; ſo called, becauſe they deſtroyed the humani 4 
maintaining, that he deſcended into hell, body and ie demi 
that he left both there; aſcending to heaven with his | 


ce- 


world, See MESSIAn. 
The word in the original Greek N glg, ſignifies Anointed, of 
Xe, Inungo, I anoint.] 


Sometimes the word Chriſt is uſed ſingly, by way of antono- | CHROMA,* in rhetoric, a colour, or fair pretence 


maſis, to denote a perſon ſent from God, anointed 47" 
or prieſt, (5c. See PRO HET, PRIEST, APOSTLE» &c. 


alone. See HELL, Cc. 1 
* The word comes from the Greek US, Chrift, and As, 


reſolve. 


CoLOUR. | 3 | 
* The word is Greek, Ao, Which literally no OMA. 
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% in muſic. See the article CHROMATIC. 
c R ATIC, in the ancient muſic, the ſecond of the ge- 
CH or kinds, in which the l were ſubdivi- 
, their concinnous parts. See GENUS. i159 
devine — kinds were, the Eubar monie, and the Diatonic. 
Co ENHARMONIC, and DIATONIC. _ 8 

Chromatic abounds in ſemitones : it had its name, either b 
manche Greeks marked it with the character of colour, whic 
they call xp; Or, as P. Parran ſuggeſts, becauſe the Chro- 
on kind is a medium between the other two, as colour is be- 
black and white: or becauſe the Chromatic kind vaties 
and embeliſhes the diatonic kind, by its ſemitones ; which 
ure the ſame effect in muſic, with variety of colours in paint- 


ing. wp : "Op 
s divides the Chromatic genus into three ſpecies; the 
— and Tonicum: Ptolemy into Molle or Anti- 
and Intenſum, See SPECIES. = | 
— ſpecies were alſo called Cbroai, or colours of the genera: 
be molle expreſſes a progreſſion by ſmall intervals, the inten- 
reater. 
- * and enharmonic kinds, only contain the ſi malleſt 
ofthe diatonic degrees; ſo as they have the ſame proportion to 
the diatonic, as fractions have to integers. : 
Boethius, and after him Zarlin, attribute the invention of the 
Chromatic genus to Timotheus a Mlleſian, in the time of Alex- 
ider the great. The Spartans baniſhed it their city, by reaſon 
of its ſoftneſs. 
Mr. Malcolm obſerves, that weare ata loſs what uſe the an- 
cients could make of theſe diviſions, and ſubdiviſions into ge- 
dera and ſpecies. All acknowledged the diatonic to be the true 
melody; tne others ſeem only humorous irregularities, cal- 
culated to pleaſe the fancy by their novelty and oddneſs; and 
were beſides ſo very difficult, that few, it any, are ſaid to have 
ever practiſed them accurately. See Music. ; 
CKROMATIC, is is alſo uſed, in painting, for the colouring ; 
which makes the third part of the art of painting. See Co- 
LOURING. : 
CHRONIC*, CnRONICAL, in medicine, is applied to a flow 
diſeaſe, which laſts a long time; at leaſt upwards of forty days: 
ſuchas are the gout, dropſy, Aſthma, c. See DisEAsE. 
* The word comes from the Greek xp@-, Time. 
Chrozic Diſeaſes ſtand in oppoſition to acute diſeaſes, which 
ue ſeedy, and haſten to a criſis; as fevers, ſmall-pox, Cc. 
See ACUTE. 
Chroxie diſeaſes are uſually owing either to ſome natural defect 
inthe conſtitution ; or to an irregular manner of living. 
Molt of the Chronical diſeaſes, ſays Dr. Cheyne, the infirmi- 
ties of old age, and tne ſhort periods of the lives of Engliſhmen, 
ue owing to repletion : this is evidenthence, that evacuation 
of one kind or another, is nine parts in ten of their remedy. See 
ReptETION, and EVACUATION. 
The ſources of Chroxical diſtempers, ſays the ſame author, are, 
i. Viſcidity in the juices, or the overlargeneſs of their conſti- 
tuent particles; which not being ſufficiently broken by the con- 
cottive powers, ſtop, or retard the circulation. Or, 2. Too 
greatabundance of ſharp acrimonious ſalts ; whereby the juices 
themſelves are rendered fo corroſive, as to burſt or wear out the 
lolids. Or, 3: A relaxation, or want of due force and ſprin- 
els of the ſolids themſelves. 
nexceſs in the quantity of our meat and drink begets the firſt ; 
the bad condition of the ſame foods the ſecond ; and both toge- 
ther, with tom of due exerciſe, the third. See Foob, Ex- 
ERcISE, fc. a ; 
CHRONICLE, Cnr oxicon, denotes a hiſtory digeſted in or- 
Ger of time; though the term is feldom uſed but in 23 of 
our old Engliſh hiſtories, as Holinſheads's Chronicle, Stow's 
Chronicle, &c. see HiSTORY, Fc. 
CHRONOGRAM,* a kind of compoſition whoſe numeral let- 
; 2 together, make up ſome date, or epocha: See Ax A- 
M. : 
* The word is compoſed of 5peyG-, Time and yeaupe, Letter. 
CHRONOLOGY, * the art of meaſuring and diſtinguiſhing 
"a, or the doctrine of epochas, c. Sec TE, Eyocua, 
* The” word is compounded 'of the Greek K, 'Timi, and 
, Diſcourſe. Fw 4 | 6-83 Poll 
Surmiug divides Chr into five diſtin@ bratiches, vie: me- 
Whyſical, phylical, political, hiſtorical, and eccleſiaſtical ; ac- 
mg to the various relations, or habitudes wherein time is 
nidered ; viz. as in itſelf ; as connected and ſubjected to the 
ſons, "ſtates, and alterations of natural things; as accom- 
to eĩvil uſes; as matched with events that paſs in the 
Taten and p- — as it relates to rife cel 
uuns, See Hour, Day, Werx, MoxTH, YEAs, Ca- 
"DAR, CYCLE, PErroD; Eract, EASTER; c. 
o: 1 more difficulty in Chronology 
requires not only the knowledge of aſtronomy and geo- 


— doth plain and ſpherical; but alſo a world of ap- 
— 4 the ancient monuments. Its uſe is very great: it 
* — — the eyes of hiſtory ; and ſerves good purpoſes 
Vol. J. 0 


tion of} 


than every one is aware 


phy, and conſequently that of arithmetic, geometry, and 


* 
. 


- 


** * 
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: 
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The more eminent writers on Chronology, amon the'ancients, 
are Julius Africanus in the IIId — Dionylgs Extpnus 
Euſebius, and Cyril. | THe << tomy | 
Among the moderns, Bede, Funccins; Mercator, ' Lithus, 
ins, Scalifer, Viera, Petavius, Caffini, Munſter, Cal 
* a. douin, Capellus, Uther, ' Marſham, Helvicus, 


Pagi, Ec. | 
CHRON OMETER + a general name for any inſtrument uſed 


in the meaſuring of time. See TE. EOS 

The $a is compoſed of x Time, and merger, menfara, 
In which ſenſe, clocks, watches, dials, c. are Chronometer:, 
— Though there are ſome inſtruments peculiarly called by the 
name Cbronometer; particularly one deſcribed by M. Sauveur, 
in his Principles of Acouſtics. See CLock, Waren, c. 


CHRYSALIS,* a term uſed by ſome modern writers of natu- 


NymPHa, and AukELIA. 


ral hiſtory of inſeQs, in the ſame ſenſe with nympha. See 


* The word ſeems fo imply a peculiar yellow; or golden colour, 
uſual in the nympha ; e Greek ypuor@-, Gold: but this 
1s purely accidental, and is not found in 2 nymphæ 


Some confine the word Chryſalis to the nymphaof butterflics 


and moths. See INE r. 


CHRYSARGYRUM,* a tribute formerly levied on courte- 


ſans, and the like perſons of evil fame. 


* Hoffman ſays, it was paid in gold and filver ; whence its name, 
xte, Gold, and agyvpS, Silver, | 


Zoſimus lays, that Conltantine firſt ſer it on foot; though there 


appears ſome traces of it in the life of Caligula by Suetonius ; 


and that of Alexander by Lampridius: Evagrius ſays, Conſtan- 
tine found it eſtabliſned, and had ſome — of aboliſhing it. 


It was paid every four years: ſome ſay, all petty traders were 
liable to it. It was aboliſhed by Anaſtaſius. . * 

M. Godeau thinks, the Chryſargyrum was a general tribute, 
levied every four years, on perſons of all conditions, rich and 


poor, ſlaves and freemen: nay, even on all animals, as low as 


dogs; for each whereof they paid ſix oboli. ; 
CHRYSOBERYL, a precious ſtone ; being a kind of pale be- 


"yl, with atinQureof yellow. See BERVYI. 
CHR 


YSOCOLLA,* a mineral uſed in the ſoldering of gold, 


Sec. whence its name. See GOLD, SOLDERING. e. 
 ® The term is formed of the Greek, evo @-, Gold; and AN, 


Glae. | 


It is found in mines of gold, ſilver, copper, and lead: its co- 
lour is various, according to that of the matter on which it is 
found; yellow if among gold, white if ſilver, green in copper, 
and black in lead. The Arabs, and inhabitants of Guxuratte, 
call it Tincar, or Tincal: In Europe, where it is found in vari- 
ous places, it is confounded with the common Borax. See Bo- 
RAX. 

The beſt is that which is green, like an emerald, found among 


copper: that found among the other metals is too much waſh- 


Same make an attificial C 


ed.— Some reckon the Chryſocolla a ſpecies of nitre. See Ni- 


TRE. 4 d 7 
Phyſicians uſe it as aneſcharotic, reſolvent, and dryer. 

veolla, by mixing a little of the 
natural, ſteeped in water, with wood. 


; ”Y 
CHRYSOCOLLA, is alſo the name ofa ſort of precious ſtone, men- 


CHRY 


tioned by Plinys L. XXIVii. cap. 10. who alſo calls it Amph:- 
zane : he deſcribes it as of a gold colour, and of a ſquare fi- 
gure; adding, that it has the virtue of attracting iron, and e- 
ven gold. | ITALST 65 25 
But this, in all probability, is fabulous ; and the ſtone he ſpeaks 
of is a er no other than the chryſolite. 5 
LITE, a precious ſtone of a dusky green colour, 
with a caſt of yellow. See PRECIOUS Stone. 
The Chryſolite of the ancients is no other than the topar of the 
moderns. See T oPAz. .. 


CHRYSOLITE is alſo a general name which the ancients gave to 


2» — 


»„— 


þ 


1. 


all precious ſtones, wherein the yellow, or golden was the 


revailing colour. Sce GEN. T 
hen the ſtone was green, they called it Chryſopraſin: the red 
and blue too. had their particular denominations, which expreſ- 


ſed theit colour; the gold being lignified by Chryſo ; which (till 
* the name. | | 


e know but few of theſe Chryſolices now; or rather, they are 


SS # 4 


HUPMESSAHITES.,* a ec among the Mabometa,,s,',who 
t 


or declared worſh 


ede word in the Turkiſh language, Ggnifies provefer of. the 


C 5 a | | | | 
Ricaut N. there are abundance of theſe Chapmeſſahites a- 
mong the people of faſhion in Turky, and ſome even in the 

lio. 
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CHURCH, an — of perſons united by the profeſſion of 
the ſame chriſtian f 
craments. | a FP | 
Bellarmin, and the Romiſh divines, to this definition add, Un- 
der the ſame popes ſovereign pontiff, and vicar of Feſus Chriſt on 
carth : in whic 
ed notion of church differ. See Pops. 
Amelotte, and others, make a viſible head, or chief, eſſential 
to a church: — among the catholics, the pope; in 
7 the ki h. 

i 


Greek, or Eaſtern CauRCn, comprehends the Churches of all the 


. emperor Photius, from the Roman Church. SceGRrEEK Church. 
Latin, or Weſtern Chu cn, comprchends all the Churebes of Italy, 


The K 


Cnoxen is alſo uſed for a chriſtian temple, built and conſecrated 


alone, according to him, is head of the church; which poſition 
he has maintained with great addreſs, in a celebrated ſermon 
before the late king on thoſe words, my kingdom is not of this 
world; and in the ſe 

Sometimes, we conſider Church in a more extenfrve ſenſe, and 


CHU 


and the participation of the ſame ſa- 


7 


circumſtance it is that the Romiſn, and reform- 


are reſpectively allowed heads of the cburc 
op Hoadly ſets aſide the notion of a viſible head: Chriſt 


veral vindications thereof. 


divide it into ſeveral branches. The Church Militant is the 
aſſembly of faithful on earth. Church Triumphant, that of 
the faithful already in glory.—To which the catholics ad 
the Chareh Patient, that of the faithful in purgatory. 
The term eccleſia, exxancia, ſynonymous with our Chxrch, is 
uſed in the Greek and Latin profane authors for any kind of 
public aſſembly; and even for the place where the aſſembly 
is held. The ſacred andecclefiaſtical writers ſometimes alſo 
aſe it in the ſame ſenſe ; but ordinarily reſtrain the term to 
the chriſtians ; as the term ſynagogue, whichoriginally ſignifies 
nearly the ſame thing, is in like manner reſtrained to the Jews. 
See SYNAGOGUE. | 
Thus, in the new teſtament, the Greek en, ſignifies al- 
moſt always, either the place deſtined for prayer, as 1 Cor. 
xiv. 34. or the aſſembly of the faithful diffuſed over the whole 
earth, as Epheſ. v. 24. or the faithful of a particular city, or 
rovince, as 2 Cor. viii. 1, 2. or even of a ſingle family, as 
om. xvi. 1. or the paſtors or minilters of a Chxrch, as Matt. 
XViii. 17. | 
The chriftian charch is frequently divided into Greek and Latin. 


Countries anciently ſubje& to the greek, or eaſtern empire; and 
through which their language was carried; i. e. all the ſpace 
extended from Greece to Meſopotamia and Perſia, and thence 
into Egypt; which has been divided ever fince the time of the! 


France, Spain Africa, the north, and all other counties whither 
the Romans carried their language. See LArix, c. | 
Great-Britain, part of the Netherlands, of Germany, and of 
the north, have been ſeparated hence ever ſince the time of 
Henry VIII. and conſtitute what we call the Reformed Charch, 
and what the Romaniſts call the 7 ſebiſim; as the Greek 
Church does the eaſtern one. See REFORMATION. 

ed CHURCH is again divided into the Lutheran Church, 
the Calviniſt Church, the Cburch of England, c. See Lu- 
THERANISM, 'CALVINISM, Sc. 


to the honour of God; and 'anciently, under the invocation 
of ſome particular faint, whoſe name is aſſumed. See TEMPLE; 
ſee allo CONSECRATION, Cc. 5 
In this ſenſe, Churches arc variouſly denominated, accordin 
to their rank, degree, diſcipline, &&c. as Metropolitan Chxrch, 


Patriarchal Church, Cathedral Church, Parochial Church, Cardi- 


nal Church, &c. See each under its proper article, METR 0+ 
polis, PATRIARCH, CATHEDRAL, PAROCHIAL, CARD1- 
NAL, Cc. In eccleſiaſtical writers, we meet with Grand Church 
for the chief church ofa place; particularly in the Greek liturgy, 
for the Chureh of 8. Sopnia at — the ſee of the pa- 


CHY 


and on the inſide ſurrounded with a wall: ; 
of was a door, through which they paſſed M the — where. 
The ficit of theſe N was deſtined for theEnereudbott 
penitents in the fr(t age of their repentance ; "Sumeni, and 
much longer, deſtined tor penitents of the . 40 Dent W2s 
Catechumens, and hence called E, format be b andthe 
laced in it began to be ſubject tothe diſcipline pred doe 
Theſe two porticos took up about one third of the wel. 
= 828 00 * &c, ne pace oi 
rom econd porttco, the ; 
took up near another third of "7" wha adde gtd 
one {ide of the naue, was the ambo, where the degcd 
Prieſts read the goſpel and preached. See Anno. The aud 
was deſtined for the reception of the people, who her nave 
at prayers. See Nave. | calliſtes 


Near the entrance of this -was the bapti 
ee and Four. g aptiltery, ar font See 
yond the nave. was the choir, ep, ſet wi 
round; the firſt ſeat on the right, next the a} = . 
— yy whe 3 os See Cnols, Ce. 8 
From the choir, they aſcended by ſteps to the ſanct ; 
was entered at three doors. The ſanQuary had — yer 
its length; a great one in the middle; under which was the altar 
crowned with a baldachin, ſupported by four columns: Ses 
l Ae edte e. 3 each of the ſmall 
es, was A 0 or cu d, in mann ' 
_ Ars1S, e. 5:64 CIs. 
ough, of the Greek Churebes now remaining, few hay 
the parts above deſcribed ; molt of them barks deen * 
to ruins, or converted into moſques. See Mogques. 
M. Freier, engineer to the Freach king, and F. Cordemcy, 2 
regular canon, have diſputed the form of the ancient and 
modern Charches, and the belt manner of building them, with 
a good deal of learning, in the journals de Trevoux. 
For the form of the Latin Churches, though it be variaus, et may 
all the variety be reduced to two heads; viz, thoſe in form or 
a ſhip, and thoſe of a croſs. 


CHvRcna-YARD, a ſacred place 2 a Church, deſtined 


for the interment of the deceaſed. 
FUNERAL, Cc. g 
Cuvxcn- Government, Diſcipline, Cc. See EccixslSricat, 
GovERRNXMENT, DISCIPLINE, policr, Se. | 
CauRCH-REves. Sce the article CaURCu-Wanpexs. 
CHURCH-SCOT, or CHURCHESSET,Aa payment, or contribution, y 
the Latin writers frequently called primitie ſemumm; bein, 
at firſt, a certain meaſure of wheat, paid to the prieſt on d. 
Martin's day, as the firſt-fruits of harveſt. Sec PRürrlx, 
and FiRST-Frnzts. 
This was enjoined by the laws of king Malcolm V. and Cannte 
c. 10. But after this, Chxrch-Scot came to ſignify a relerve 
of corn-rent paid to the ſecular prieſts, or to the religious; 
and ſometimes was taken in fo general a ſenſe as to include 
poultry, or any other proviſion that was paid in kind to the 
religious. See TITRE. | 
CHURCH-W ARDENS, anciently called CHURch-REVISs, att 
officers choſen yearly in eaſter week, by the parſon and his 
pariſhioners, according to the cuſtom of the place; to loo! 
to the Charch, Church-yard, Church-revenxes, &c. obſerve the 
behaviour of the pariſhioners with regard to faults that come 
under the juriſdiction of the eccleſia(tica) court ; preſent ſc:n- 
dalous livers to the biſhop ; take care none preach without 
licenſe, c. | 
The Church-H/ardens are a kind of corporation; and are enabled 
by law to ſue, and be ſued for any thing belonging to tht 
urch, or the poor of the pariſh. See PARISH- 


ce COEMETERIVN, 


triarch, founded by Conſtantine, and conſecrated under Juſti- 


nian: it was at that time ſo magniticent, that Juſtinian is ſai 


to have cried out in the conſecration thereof er-znoagos Zonopar 
IT have ont-doue thee, Solomon. The dome, which is ſaid 
2 been the firſt that was built, is 330 foot diameter. Se 
OME. | 

The firſt Church publickly built by the chriſtians, ſome author 
maintain to be that of 8. Saviour at Rome; founded by Conſtan 
tine: others contend, that ſeveral Charches abroad, called b 
the name of S. Peter Vivut, were built in honour of that apoſtl 
during his life- time. . 


Mother- HURCH, matrix eccleſia. See MoTHER-Chareh. 
CnvRcn, with regard to architecture, Daviler detines a larg 


Simple CHURCH, is that which has only a nave and a choir. 
Cnvxcn with Iſtes, that which has # row of porticos, in form 


'CuvEcn i» 4 Greet Croſs, that where the length of the tranſverſe 


nunc is 4 Latin Croſs, that whoſe nave is longer than the 


Cuunch in Rondo, that whoſe plan is a petfect circle, in imi- 


* 


F 


or che form of the ancient Greek Churches, when they had all 


oblong edifice, in form of a ſhip, with nave, choir, iſles, chapel 
belfry, c. See each/part under its proper head, NAvx, 
Cnoir, CHAPEL, &e. 


of vaulted galleries with chapels in its circumference. 


part is equal to that of the nave, ſo called, becauſe moſt of 
the Greek Churches are built in this form. | 


crols part, as moſt of the Gothic Chxrches. 


tation of tne Pantheon. See RoToxDo,/We. | 


their parts, it was as follows: firſtwas a porch, or portico, calle 
the vauui- nabe, mga, adorned with columns on the outiide, 


CHYLE, in the animal ceconomy, a whitiſh juice, into whicl 
the food is immediately converted by digeſtion, or more pro” 
perly, by that firſt branch thereof called Chylificazos, doe 
CHYLIFICATION, DIGESTION, Se. 


The word comes from the Greek yva@, juice. 


The chyle, Dr. Drake obſerves, is nothing but a mixtureof a 
oily and aqueous parts of the food, incorporated with the fan 
ones; which, while they yet remain mixed with the groler 
parts in the ſtomach, make à thick, whitiſh, partly fluic m 
called chyme: which, as ſoon as it is reduced to a confiltence 
looſe endugh to be obedient to the preſſure and periſtaliic = 
on of the ſtomach, is gradually thruſt out at the pylorus = 
duodenum, and denominated che. See Foob and Ct. 
Thus is the cbyle begun to be formed in the ſtomach: cd 
| feRed-in the {inteſtines by the mixture of the bile 3 
pancreatic/jnice; and is thenee received into the |actcal _ 
which carry to the receptaculum chyli, or Pecquets — 1 
vatory : thence it paſſes into the thoracic du, which Fiſt 
nates in the leſt ſubclavian vein : in this vein, the — bs 
begins to mix with the blood; into which it 15 2 
converted by the action called ſenguyfioatiov. Sec 1 
The ancients ſuppoſed the ce was changed iuto de ih 
the liver; others ot them in the heart: but the end nf, 
more reaſon, take the change to be effected by the b 
in all the parts of the body. See SANGUIFICATION: | 
Some take Chyle to be the immediate matter of nutrition; 


the blood. See NUTRITION. Dr. 
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| c of opinion, that in the digeſtion of meat in the ſto - Egyptian Chewa, or Kemg 

De ere is bas op eparation, or ſolution of yrino s ſalts, | tba. Ort 1 . e 

money ile than in the rotting of plants, or animals: that tùhef term from h | 

nes highly impregnated with this urinous ſalt ; that itowes | - the fignification of the word | ng their etymolo 

Goes to the fermentation it acquires from that ixture -/ hgnifies, beat, bot, black ; all bearing ome relation to 

5 the ſalt Chyle is conveyed into the yenal blood, and with it ie operation . nem bearing ſome relation 

dies the heart ; and is thence thrown out Chyle, as it comes  Chymiftry is alſo known under various other : it is ſome- 

4. b 4 continual pulſation, into the arteries : that as oft as it times called the bermetica/ att, from a ſuppolition of jts being in- 

1 e emulgent arteries, it leaves behind part of its ſaline] & vented by Hermes Trifmegiſtus : See Htanzric. Others call 

auc. Of Urine, and conſequently abates of its colour: that ic, the Eoytian art, from the people among om it was firſt 

eo ſuicient] freed of its falts, it becomes a lympha ; 4 — / wr he cred, 'or divine art; Paigſu, the art of 
ch ſeems to be nothing elſe but the reſidence of the I making gold, Ce. ers call it the ic art 3 Paracelſus, 

not yet converted into blood]; as not yet ſufliciently depurated the kek art: others pyrotechnie, fit, Sie Sracy nc, rs. 
Vline particles. See LYMPHA. | derte? PrnoTgcunia, e eee 


of it | | The chiet object of try. 
IFICATION, the formation of the Chyle; or the ac“ t object of cbymiſtry, is to analyſe, or decompound 
1 the food is changed into Chyle. See Foop, and, ext oh bodies; reduce them to their firt principles ; difcover 
Cantz. FED „ te den virtues, anddemoyltrate ther inner conterture. 
Chlifcation is begun by comminuting, or breaking the aliment or the centre, as the call it, wherein natural ſubſtances con- 
- the mouth, mixing it with ſaliya, and chewing it with the] cur. In a word, mary is the anatomy of natural bodies, 4 
" See MASTICATION. by means of fire; which is the defitiirion eman gives us | 
Fj ſuch means, the food is reduced into a kind of pulp, which of the art. 6. MOTO £21 00 TUTTRO JP IC | 
lling torough the eſophagus into the pm domech, mixes Boerhave defines Chymifry more ſcientifically: © An art where- 
yith the juices thereof; ang is thus diluted, begins to ferment,] by ſenſible bodies Tantained in veſſels, o capable A con- 
oc putrety, and aſſumes a very different form from what it had . tained therein, are ſo changed, by means of certain inſtruments 
tefare; growing either acid ar rancid. See STOMACH, | , andprineipally fire, that their {eyeral powers and virtues are 
Here it mixes With a juice ſeparated from the blood by the thereb diſcovered, with a view to philoſophy, medicine, &&c. 
glands of that part, w oſe excretory ducts open into the ſto-|] This definition appears yeryprolix and circumitaritial, and more 
nach; 3s alſo with the remains of the former aliment: and] like adeſcriprion than a definition; but with all his endeayours, 
dus i becomes better macerated, diluted, diſſolved, and ac-] that author aſſures us, he could not frame a ſhorter that would 
quires ſtill a greater likeneſs to the animal fluids, and is called | expreſt the full ſcope, object, andinfruments of Chymi/t . fo 
che. Sec CONCOCTION. | | as to diſtinguiſhit fromeyery other art: which is a point afl the 
＋ this, that the fleſhy membrane of the ſtomach.continu-, writers of Chymiſtry have (tumbled at. ned I_es 
ally contracting and preſſing its contents by its periſtaltic mo- For Chymi/try cannat juſtly be called the art of reſolving bodies, 
tion, occaſions a more intimate mixture, and by degrees works as Regius, aracelſus, c. deſine it; fince mechanics will alfo 
ont the more fluid parts through the 7 into the duode-] do that: Nor is the matter mended, by ſaying, itis the art of 
um; along the ſides whereof, and the reſt ot the inteſtina analyfing bodies by fire; as Helmont has done: nor by ſahs, as 
tenuia, the lacteals are planted ; into the minute orifices others would have it. Theſe definitions include only a part, 
whereof, the finer parts of the maſs is received. See Px-f inſtead of the whole, And with as little propriety is ittermed, 
RISTALTIC motion, INTESTINES, and LACTEALS. | the art of ſeparating the pare from the impure; inaſmuch as it 
The fabric of the ſtomach being conſidered, the heat of the] compounds as well as ſeparates, and frequently mixes the pure 
ciccumambient parts, the pulſations of innumerable arteries, | With the impure. ; ed A wad 
the great ſtroaks of the aorta underneath, the conſtant com- Chymiſtry, on this footing, appears avery extenſive art: Its ob- 
—— of the diaphragma and abdominal muſcles : it muſt ne- ject, or the materia chymica, is all ſenſſble bodies, capable of 
cellaily follow, that the finer 2 of the aliment will be] being contained in veſſels; and is accordingly divided into three 
firit expelled the ſtomach: and that the groſſer will remain; Kingdoms, fofil, vegerable, and animal. See Bopr, Fogsir, 
till, by the repeated action of the fluids, and the contraction VEGETABLE, c. | | 851. 
and pulſation of the ſolids, they alſo became fine enough to T be operations of Ciymiſtry, include all the changes produced 
go off; thus is the ſtomach left empty; and by means of its} in bodies by natural agents or inſtruments, v:2. drco#ren, 25 
muſcular coat, reduced to a ſtate of contraction, and appetite | en, exhalation calcination, extraction, diſtillation, cryſtalli- 
renewed. See HUNGER. | Sr: BD — Se. See OyERAT1ON, and ELEMENT ; fee alſo 
Thus will even the fleſhy membranes, cartilages, c. of ani- ECOCTION, INFUSION, EXHALATION; DISTILLATION, 
malsfedon, be ſqueezed, andobliged to give out their juices CALCINATION, ExTRACT10N; Fe. "203 2.9 
and thus is a fluid obtained, that ſhall have in ſome meaſure the The Effects, or productions of Chymiſtry, may be reduced to 
lame properties with thoſe of our bodies. ä | mayiſteries, extract, tindurei, eliairi, and clyſus's. See Ma- 
The juice _ ot through the pylorus into the inteſtines, its} GISTERY, ExTRAcT, TinCTURE, -EL1xX1R, Ge. 
liquefaRtion is (till promoted by its mixture with two atherdiſ-| The inſtruments, or agents of Chymiſtry, whereby its operati- 
ſolvents,thepancreatic juice and the bile; which divide and ſub- ons are performed, are fire, water, air, earth, menſlruums, 
tlnethoſe parts which were left too groſs; and by the periſtal · and inſtruments properly ſo called, as alembics, cxenvbits, re- 
temotion of the guts it is protruded forwards. In the paſſage] vori, pelicans, furnaces, and lates. Sce FIRE, Alk, Wa- 
\hrough-the ſmall inteſtines, the finer part of the maſs, hic TER,' EarTHh, MEgnSTRUUM, ALEMBIC, CUCURBIT, 
vecalltheChyle, enters the orifices of the lacteal veins of the] ReTorr, ForxAce, and LUur rx. bf 
fiſt kind, v hẽte with the whole meſentery isintermixed; which} Chymiſtry is an art of very great antiquity, ane is held by ſome 
either alone, or together with the meſaraic veins, diſcharge] very learned perſons to have been practiſed in the antediluvian 
elves into the glands at the baſis of the meſenter. Wworid. Cham, the ſon of Noah, is commonly held to have 
a the Chyle is taken up. by the lacteals of the ſecond kind; been irs inventor, from whom it is . to have taken its 
conveyed into glands between the two tendons af the name. Others refer the invention to Tubal Cain, whom the 
a, know heretofore under the name of the &4bary} ſeripture records as the inventor of inſtruments of braſs and 
Shnds, now called Pecquet's reſervatory ; whence it is carried iron. This is pretty certain, that ſome of the highelt and moſt 
v the heart dy the thoracic duct and ;the ſubclavian vein;] difficult things in Chymiſtry, muſt have been known by him ; 
Vherein it begins to be mixed with the blood, and 4a circulate, | among which are the ſeparating and purifying of copper and 
ud in time become aſſimilated thereto. See Cincur Arion! iron, the making of braſs, De. See COPPER, Iron, 6c. 
AmnAation,-tgc. | '} The firſt mention we find made of the art, is in Zoſimus, the 
3818, X, in medicine, the action whereby the ali-| Panopolite, who lived about the year of Chrilt ' 460. In 
dent is oonverted into-Chyle, ot Chyme, in the ſtomach, c. the ſacred writings, ſays that author, we find certain Genii 
ether it be by a ferment in the ſtomach, or the contrattile| © ſpoke of, who had commerce with women. Hermes ſays as 
foree of the ſtomach, or both. See CarLilecAtlion, and} much in his books upon nature; and ſcarce any author but has 
cg . Dh r eh | © ſome footſteps of this * ON 1 5 
» Xvp% an animal juice, the ſame with that com- wich the Joveof women, difcovered them all the ſeerets o 
only Sed cyl See Gree 0 8 dg em natute; 94 taught them abundance of 2 unfit for them 
One, however, diſtinguiſh between chyme and cbyle; rell to know; for which reaſon they were baniſhed from heaven. 
daun the word Chyme to che maſs of food f. arbile in the The book phexein. their ſecrets was contained, was called 
— 4 ere it be ſuſficiently comminuted and liquefied 1 10 Cbema; and e Chemid, or Chymia. 
t x 
| 


* 


ay 


into the duodenum, and thence into the lacteals, e text of ſcripture Zolls hete refers to, is that paſſage in 


where ee — and impregnated with the pancreatic juice ;| oſes, The ſons God aw the danghters of men, and took ther: 
me » 6d f iſh, denomi- ! 7. 1 

nie tdem the —— ay} 8 en | er cedituvian origin of Chymiſtry is confirmed by Tertulli- 

CHYMISTR * or CnxMisrRv, the art of ſeparating the N The angels that fell, ſays that father, diſcovered gold 

levera] ſubſtances whereof mixed bodies are compoſed, by Fand fitver to men, with the arts. of working them, of dying 

— fire; and of -compoling new bodies in the fire by the 1 Jake's Oc, for which reaſon they were baniſhed, as is related 

>. ilferens ſubſtances 8 See FIRE. 1 + ROI paſſages as authentic ; but adds, that 
"Ya ; etymology name Chymi, 2 ichiu | 5 5 

A uſually derived — — — — or from —4 F Faden Rakes for that the angels he ſpeaks of, were not 

„ Bocrhave, and others, more juſily derive it fram the  realangels; burthe deſcendant of Sech and T yba Cain who 

| enerati m their S, gave themlelves u cri | 

| degenexating from their fathers, gave then * Fiellhres 


„— 
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CIC 


pleaſures with the women deſcended from Cain; and inthe 


courſe of their intrigues, divulged the ſecrets God had truſt- 


ed them withal. be: 4 
Be this as it will, Chymiſity no doubt, was firſt practiſed in 
Egypt. According to 6les, Tubal Cain ſhould be the firſt 


inventor. Profane authors refer it to Vulcan; and ſome of 


the lateſt and beſt critics endeavour to ſhew, that Tubal 


Cain and Vulcan were the ſame; as, indeed, there is found | 


a great reſemblance between their names. 
After Tubal Cain, the firſt Chmiſt we read of is Moſes ; whoſe 
skill in Chymiſtry is inconteftable, from his burning and pul- 
verizing the golden calf the Iſraelites had ſet up, and giving 
it the people to drink. There is ſcarce a more difficult ope- 
ration in all Chymiſtry, than to make gold potable. See GoLD. 
Chymiſtry had the common fate of the other arts at the declen- 
fion of the eaſtern empire : and lay buried and forgot till the 
time of Roger Bacon, who retrieved it. He was followed 


by Lully, Ripley, Baſil Valentine, Paracelſus, Van Helmont, 
Clan Bo L 


ber, Boyle, Lemery, Homberg, Sc. by whom the art has 
been carried to its preſent degree of perfection. 
The firſt Chymiſts confined themſelves to metals: in theſe 
latter ages, the bounds of Chymiſtry have been greatly enlarged 
and plants, animals, minerals, Se. have been taken into it. 


It is ut of lege b ele applied to the preparation | 


of medicines : Bafil Valentine, and Arnoldus de Villa Nova, 
| ſeem to have been the firſt that attempted it. Paracelſus and 
Van Helmont carried it to ſuch a length, as to render medicine 
Chor wholly Ch pes Fo, RIC LAT. bymicalph 
miſtry is divided into metallurgia, alchymia, chymical phar- 
mach and ebymica philoſopby. See MeTALLURGIA, ALCHY= 
MY, &c. | 
Some authors, obſerve, that Diocleſian, after the taking of A- 
lexandria, ordered all the books of chymiſtry, ancientty wrote 
by the Egyptians, for making gold and {ilyer, to be ſought out 
and burnt ; that they might not have the power of enriching 


The firſt grows in places a little moiſt, in e 
old ruins, or long roads. So many — 8 among 
experienced from it, that its uſe, internally, is by no * 
be recommended : and yet ſome perſons boaſt of it _ 
erful ſudorific. Externally, it may be applied, to reſoly, ; 
and hardneſſes of the ſpleen and liver. It is the bs 
_— * bears its name. | of the 
yiicians have generally ranked it am ; 
but the later writers, with more jfineſs, creed Polo G 
vent, or hot poiſon. The reaſons they give, as relawd b, 
Wepfer, are, that it bites the tongue ; that he efluviair * 
are hot, and ariſe from a volatile ſalt, and an impure — 2 
that the madneſs it occaſions, as well as the other ſympto 
ſhew a great activity of parts; and that if the blood — 
coagulated by it after death, ſpirit of wine does the — 
The ſeſſer cicuta is not leſs dangerous than the greater; it it eye 
ſuppoſed more violent, as well as more haſty in its operation * 
Several perſons have been rendered fooliſh, by eatin porrid 
wherein cicata has been uſed inſtead of parſly. * * 
ſuch an enmity to the brain, as cant haride have to the bladd C 
2 lepns 7 to the lungs. 8 
e cicuta of the ancients, is 2 ſecret which is 
poſſible to be diſcovered: it was called cicuts . 
was of the umbelliferous tribe. Wepfer, in an expreſs tres 
tiſe on the ſubjeQ, will have it the fam erxce folio C. B. 


CiCUTA is alſo uſed, chiefly among the ancients, for a juice, or 


liquor, expreſſed from the plant cicuta. 

This crenta Was the common poiſon wherewith their ſtate- 
criminals were put to death: Socrates drank the cicura. 
Plato, in his dialogue on the immortality of the ſoul, obſerves 
that The executioner adviſed Socrates not to talk, for feu 
of cauſing the c ct to operate too flowly.* M. Petit, in his 
obſervationes miſcellanee, remarks, that this advertiſement was 
not given by the executioner out of humanity, but to ſave the 
Ceuta: for he was only allowed ſo much poiſon per aus. which 


themſelves by this art, or of putting themſelves by this means, if he exceeded, he was to furniſh at his own expence. This 
into a condition of revolting again. conſtruction is confirmed by a paſſage in Plutarch: the exc- 
Authors on the ſubje& of Chymiſtry are very numerous: Borel | cutioner who adminiſtred the cicuta to Phocion, not having e- 
has publiſhed a catalogue off moſt of them, under the title of nough, Phocion gave him the money to buy more; obſerv- 
bibliotbeca chymica ; containing the names of above four thou] ing, by the way, that it was odd enough, that at Athens a man 
ſand. muſt pay for every thing, even his own death. 
Boerhaave is the lateſt, fulleſt, and apparently the beſt ; he has | CIDER, or Cy DER, a brisk, tart cool liquor, prepared from a- 
iven both the hiſtory, theory, and practice, in an orderly, and les. See Daixx and CIDERKM. 
cientifical way. Dr. Friend has reduced Clymiſtry to News| Manner of making CYDER. The fruit is firſt ground, or ſtamped, 
tonianiſm, and iccounted for the reaſons of the operations on] and the juice ſqueeꝛ ed out in preſs ; then x is ſtrained through 
mechanical principles. a ſieve, or other filtre, and tunned up; the veſlel not to be full. 
CHYMOSIS, * Xvuwwrrs, in medicine, the act of making, or pre-| For two or three days it is to be ſtopped tooſly, then quite cloſed 
paring Chyme. See CHYME. with clay. Henceforward, a ſmall quantity to be drawnout 
ue word comes from vp, ſuccus, of Kt, Funde, I melt. | Every day for ſome weeks, till ſuch time as it be ſuppoſed 2 
Chymofis, according to ſome, is the ſecond of the conco&ions| J Clear? then it is pierced, to ſee how fine it 1s pn te. 
made in the body; being a repeated preparation of the moſt im-] mer fruit after a month; the gennet-moil, after thef . bz 
ure and groſs parts of the chyle, which being rejected by the] f<redſtreak not till after January; and the een 
# acteals, is imbibed by the meſeraics, and thence carried to the out the ſame time. W . 
| liver, to be there elaborated, puritied, and ſubtilized afreſh, | I it be not now found fine enough, it ſtands a month longer ; 
Fee CONCOCTION. | __ even _ it be defective, it is racked off like wine, ſo a 
«It is af thi f ; * to keep out the air. : ; 
2 — "a Rogers, ſhe the animal {þirits, ary Some, initead of racking, fine it with iſing-glals, lteeped in 
CHYMOS1S, * or rather CHEMOSIS, is alſo uſed for an imflam- white wine, and diſſolved over the fire; this they _—_ 
mation of the eyelids, which turns out their inſide to fight. .| Juantit) of the liquor to be fined, and then — wy a 
* In which ſenſe, the word comes from the Greek Naive, hiſco, reſt : and others, inſtead of diſſolving the iting-g Abe 
faces. , go, fire, let it ſteep in the white-wine for about a month, in whic 
CICATRIGULA, in natural hiſtory, a little whitiſh ſpeck, or] dime it diſſolves into a jelly of itſelf : a quantity of thi.» 
veſicle, in the coat of the yolk of an egg; wherein the firſt] mixed with ſome of the liquor, andthe r "The 
changes appear towards the formation of the chick. See Vol x.] then mingled, together with ſome broth IRE 3 
The Cicatricula is what is otherwiſe called the eye of the egg. liquor once fine, it is drawn out, or bottled off, as | 
See Ec6. requires. See CLARIFYING. . * 
CICATRISIVE, Cicaruizaxs, in medicine, is applied to] It is obſerved, that a mixture of fruits is a great * 
ſuch remedies as are very deſiecative; and on that account aid | Cider; the worlt apples, mixed together, m —— de ol 
nature to repair the skin, and to form a cicatrix, or eſchar. | as the beſt alone: always obſerying, however, chat tnef 
See CICATRIX. | equal ripeneſs. : idee. is that ofted- 
Such are armenian bole, powder of tutty, the unguent diapomy | he belt mixture, according to Mr. Wark 7b Cider but 
pholygis, deliccativum rubrum, &c. ſtreaks with golden rennets : bitter apples — leit, as th 
Cicatriſive medicines are otherwiſe called eſcharatics, epulo- | the juice of them, and of crabs, _ dy 10 nor the dittet 
tics, incarnati ves, agglutinants, Ic. See Eruroric, ESCHA- belt apples, when fermented: neither the 10ur 
ROTIC, INCARNATIVE, Q. i taſte ariſing with the ſpirit upon diſtillation. £0 akon 
CICATKINX, * in medicine, &c. a little ſeam, or elevation off If the apples be pounded in a ſtone —  þ Te them which 
callous le, riling on the skin, and remaining there after the] of — — 8 ee 2 
in ordinari gives the liquor . | 
ealing of a wound, c. ordinarily called a ſcer, or eſchar CIDERKIN, or Barre, is à liquor made of the murk, ot grolb 


See ESCHAR, Wound, Se. Or - 
* Some derive the word from, circa, cutem : others fetch cicacrir matter remaining after the Cider is preſſed 2 * e fat, with a 
from occacatrix, the cicatrix being only ebdudio wulneris, the For this. pur poſe, the murk is put up in a 1 till it be 
covering up, or holding of the wound : but it is better derived] proper quantity of boiled water, which 2 uſed that there 
from cæcatriæx, which has the ſame force ; of the verb cæca e, cold again: if half the quantity of water be. be equal, the 
to blind, 29048, was of C:der, it will be goods if the dune oc b forry- 
The cicatria is the ſame with regard to the joining of the fleſhy} - Ciderkin will be ſmall. The whole is left DA out by the 
arts, as a callus is to the bones. See CaLrvus. eight hours, then well preſſed : what 13 124 1 is fit to dri 
I young ons, theſe calloſiries, or ſcars, ſometimes much] prels, is 1 tunned up and ſtopped : | 9 
diminiſh, and oftentimes quite vaniſh when come to age, as] in a few Gays. ; Bes | 
is og eh} 1 in the its of the ſmall-pox: ian in — clarifies of itſelf, and ſerves in families inſtead of 
growing, they are ſometimes obſerved to change their ſituation, er. | ent quan- 
CICUTA, a YE poiſon, celebrate Both among ancients | It — — if boiled after preſſure, with a com , 
and moderns. See PotrsoN. 1 ou tity of hops. q 0. 
1 | IA, in — the hairs where with the palphebre, 070) 


Tae modern cicuta i : e are CIL 
cicuta is the plant hemlock ; whereof there are lids are fringed; eſpecially the upper which are larger 


two kinds : the cicuta, abſolutely fo called, or cienta major; 
and cicaxta minor, ; ; n 8 TE "| ſtiffer than thoſe of the under. See PALPEZRA- Their 
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CIN 


alk. i anatomy, an epithet given to a 


20 eyelids. See LIiGAMENT. 


of tange 
riſe in the 

0 t part 
nato 


6gure, and bring it nearer to or 
even 


or 
pou See CRYSTALLINE, and Porn. 


Derham „ theol. 


of, See VIStox. 


brarum. See ORBICULARIS. 
ohh, or St 


MATIUM, c. 


Saarr, COLUMN, Ce. 


cingo, I gird.— 
APOPHYGE, and COLARIN. 


wooden columns. See ORDER. 


CINERES. See the article AsRESs. 


lees of wine, burat. See RTAR. 


CNERITIOUS, a term applied to things reſembling aſhes ; 


See CORTICAL, and BRAIN. 


Foss1L, and MERCURY. 


their noſtrils, 


Many, with good reaſon, eſteem this the minium of the ancients; 
though a very ditferent thing from the modern minizm, which 
See Mix1UM.—The common vermilion is no- 
Cinnabar ground up with ſpirit of wine, and 


ls fatitions. 
thing elſe but 
urine. See VERMILION 


pe VEE Dracons-BLoop., 
mabar is either native, Or faZ2itions. 


ind in moſt places 


Nt, it is true al i 
yh alſo, that it 


erraneous hear 
a trouble or 1 


cordin ly, t 
og 


"miſts maintai 
n to be t 
uvtation of gold he beſt 


_= dxcalioned by ſharp 
ner vou iſtem 
cutme pers: add, that it is reckone 
Vor: L us eaſes, as the ſcurvy; | 


ms to be, to break the too fierce impreſſion of 
ht; as alſo to keep out flies and moats, and 
floating in the air, which might annoy the eye. 

cilia ſpring from a ſmall row of glands, which cover a 
g lage, edging each eyelid, and ſerving as a kind 


 amentum ciliare; becauſe of its relation to the cilia, 


| n ciliare, called alſo proceſſus eiliaris, conſiſts 
The betet black fibres diſpoſed wk. og having their 
inner part of the uvea, and terminating in the pro- 
of the cryſtalline, which they incompats round. 
milts generally imagine their uſe to be to ſuſpend the 
ialline in the globe of the eye, to lengthen or ſhorten its 
12 further om the uvea; and 
open or contract the pupil as occaſion requires, i. e. 
remote objects, obſcure or bright obje&s are to be 


view - . , 

zon of the pupil, ſome ſay, is effected by the circular 
Ur ur kbres of t © urea; others attribute it to the Ci ary 
" ment: yet, I have no great doubt, but they both concur 
"he lame action; and that the ligamentum ciliare doth, at the 
— ame the pupil opens or ſhuts, dilate or compreſs the 
cryſtalline, and bring it nearer, or carry it farther off the retina. 


22 denies the ligamentum ciliare to have any con- 
nexion with the cryſtalline, or to ſerve for any purpoſes there- 


CILIARIS, in anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe called orbicalaris 


ua, in architecture, a member or moulding, called 
alſo ger, and cymatium.— See 7. 5. Archit. fig. 8. See alſo Cx- 


CIMIER, in the French heraldry. See CRES r. ; 
CINCTURE,* or CENTURE, in architecture, a ring, or liſt, 
x the top and bottom of the ſhaft of a column; ſeparating 
the ſhaft, at one end, from the baſe; and at the other from the 
gl, —See Tab. Archit. fig. 28. and 24. lit. q. s. See alſo 


* The word, in its original French, ſignifies girdle ; 


That at bottom is peculiarly called apophyge ; as if the pillar 
took its flight hence: and that at top, colarin, or collar. See 


The Cinfure is ſuppoſed to be an imitation of the girths, or 
ferrils, anciently uled to ſtrengthen and preſerve the primitive 


CINERATION, in chymiſtry, the reduction of wood; or any 
other combultible matter into aſhes, by means of fire. See 
ARES, CALCINATION, c. This, others call cinefaction.— 


CINERES Clavellati, among CO, are the aſhes of tartar, or 
A 


— in point of colour, and conſiſtence. Fae 
dus, the cortical part of the brain, is alſo called the cineritiou, 


CNNABAR » in natural hiſtory, a mineral ſtone, red, heavy, 
ind brilliant; found chiefly in the quickſilver mines. See 


1 dave imagined cinnabar to be dragons- blood, gathered, 
&s Pliny and Soilaus have it, when the dragon and elephant 
, together: this fable is refuted by Dioſcorides, and Sca- 


, chymiltry being found to reduce it without 
0 oſs, to the nature of mertury. 

mbar yields fourteen; ounces of mercury. Ac- 

he principal property and uſe of this mineral, is 

2 moſt excellent mercur and that which the Al- 

difpoſed for attaining to the 


from we mineral Cinnabar is of a high colour, brilliant, and free 
the ftone.---It is ufed by 121 in venereal caſes, 
roſities. It is alſo eſteemed 0 

ic, accounted of ſervice in epilepſies, and other] Clove CINNAMON, is alſo the bark of a tree growing m Braſil 
of efficacy in} and Madagaſcat ; where it is known under the name of ravend- 


of the eye, 


of the Latin, 


The word comes from the Greek u. the ſmell of goats ;| 
reaſon, ſays Matthiolus, in digging a kind of mineral Cinna- 
it yields To ſtrong a ſcent, that the diggers are obliged to 


Each pound 


CIN 


Fa#itions, or artificial Cinnanar, is formed of a mixture of 
mercury, and ſulphur, ſublimed, and thus reduced into a kind 
of ſtone. The belt is of ahigh colour, full of fibres, like needles. 
The method of preparing fatitionsCINNABAR, is thus,---The 
take three ounces of ſulphur, and four of quickſilver; theſe 
being well mixed, are ſet on the fire, till part of the ſulphur 
be conſumed, and the powder remain black. Itis then ſublim- 
ed once or twice in open pots, to the tops of which the in- 
bar is found adhering very heavy, and ftreaked with lines, 
or needles ; ſome red, others brillant, like ſilver. | 
This ſerves for the ſame medicinal purpoſes with the native 
Cinnabar : beſides which, it is like wiſe uſed by the farriers, to 
make pills for their horſes; and by painters, as a colour: it 
being a very vivid red; but drying with ſome difficulty. 
This Cinnabar is rendered more beautiful by grinding it with 
um-water, and a little ſaffron : thoſe two drugs preventing 
its growing black. Sce VERMILION. 
There is likewiſe a ue Cimmabar, made by mixing two parts 
of ſulphur with three of quickſilver, and one of ſal ammoniac : 
theſe being ſublimed, produce a beautiful blue ſubſtance ; 
whereas quickſilver and ſulphur alone produce a red. 
The chymiſts prepare other kinds of artificial Cimmabar ; as, 
CINNABAR of Antimony, a compoſition of mercury, commou 
ſulphur, and crude antimony tublimed. See AxTIMONY. 
It is held a diaphoretic, and alterative; and is uſed in ſcrophu- 
lous and other chronic caſes. | 5 
CINNAMON, an agreeable aromatic ſpice, brought from the 
Eaſt- Indies, See Spice. 
Cinnamon is allowed to be the bark of a tree, growing in the 
iſlands of Ceylon, Java, and in Malabar. ; 
The Cinnamon tree, called by the natives carunda gaubab, grows 
in woods, like other trees; and is but little regarded by them. 
It never grows high: its leaves reſemble thoſe of the laurel, both 
as to ſubſtance, and colour. When they firſt _ to open 
they are red as ſcarlet; and if rubbed between the hands, yiel 
an odour more like that of cloves than of Cinnamon. The fruit 
reſembles an acorn, or olive; and has neither the ſmell nor 
talte of the bark. When boiled in water, it yields an oil, 
which, as it cools and hardens, becomes as firm and white as 
tallow. Its ſmell is-agreeable, and they make candles of it, 
Which are only allowed to be burnt in the king's palace. The 
wood is of no virtue at all. | u 
The chief virtue of the Cinnamon tree is in its bark; which, 
when green, appears to be double: its exterior ſurface being 
browniſh, and the inner of the common cinnamon colour. 
It is then diviſible into two barks of different colours; but 
theſe drying together, become inſeparable, and paſs for the 
_ bark; the browniſh colout changing in proportion as it 
_ dries, | 1 2649-03 
When the cinnamon is freſh taken from the tree, it is flat, has 
little taſte, ſmell, or colour; but it twiſts, or convolves, as 
it dries, in form of a ſtick, or cane: whence the French call 
it canelle. | | 
By thus exhaling its ſuperfluous humidity, it acquires a ſweet, 
brisk ſmell, and a ſharp pungent taſte. It is ſaid, that after 
the tree has been (tripped of its bark, in three years it forms 
a ne Ins, which is as good as the firſt : but this is not very' 
robable. x 
Roms hold, that the ſmall branches of the ſame tree make the 
Caſſia; but that muſt be a miſtake. See Cass1a. 
he natives draw from the roots of the tree a liquor, very 
much reſembling camphor. See CAaMPHOR. 
Cinnamon, to be good, mult have a brisk, agreeable tafte, an 
| a bright brown colour. Its qualities are, to heat and ary; 
to M the menſes, to fortify the ſpirits, and to help di- 
geſtion: but its chief uſe, in medicine, is as an aſtringent; 
with which intention it is preſcribed in diarrhæas, and weak - 
neſſes of the ſtomach. ; 
The Cinnamos of the ancients was different from that of the 
moderns ; they diſtinguiſhed five kinds of Cimmamon : the moſyli- 
tic; Cinnamon of the mountain; black and branched Cinnames ; 
another white and ſpongeous; and a fifth of leſs value, reddiſh, 
and of a ſtrong ſinell : as alſo a baſtard Cinnamon, called zinzi- 
ber: this laſt ſpecies was anciently in very high eſteem, but 
is now no longer known, 


ke Mineral CINNABAR, which is that abovementioned, | They extract an oil from cinnamon, called its efence or quin- 
where there are quickſilver mines; 

b has mines of its own; thoſe in Spain 
I Neun the French too have theirs in Normandy. 
neu eſteemed as marcaſite of quickſilver, or rather, as 
Foo ver petritied and fixed, by means of ſulphyt, and a 


teſſence; which is an excellent cardiac: it is drawn by com- 
mon diſtillation : the Dutch are ſaid to have a method of pre- 
paring, or rather, adulterating it, which is kepta ſecretamong 
themiſelves.—— The common Cinnamon is often adulterated wit 
that out of which this eſſence has been extracted. 
Cinnamon, by means of fire, furniſhes waters, extracts, and 
falts ; out of which ate compounded ſyrups, and paſtils, called 
oleo-ſacchara ; together with an eſſence, that ſerves to turn all 
manner of wines, white and red, into hypocras. 
Cinnamon-Water, is made by diſtilling the bark, (firſt infuſed 
in barley-water) in ſpirit of wine, or white-wine, See WATER. 
All the Cianamon conſumed in Europe, comes from the Dutch; 
who have got the whole commerce thereof in their own hands, 
by becoming maſters of the iſle of 8 and deſtroying all 
the other Cinnamon trees, about the kingdom of Cochin. 
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ſara The Portugueze call it cravo de mareuban. 2 
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OTATION, NUMERATION, and DECIMAL. 


CIPHER, is alſo akind of enigmatic character, compoſed of ſeve- 


ral letters inter woven; which are ordinarily the initial letters 
of the perſons names, for whom the Cipher is intended. 

Theſe are frequently uſed on ſeals, coaches, and other move- 
ables.—Anciently, merchants and tradeſmen were not allowed 
to bear arms: in lieu thereof, they bore their C:phers, or the ini- 
tial letters of their names, artfully interwove about acroſs ; of 
which we have divets inſtances on zombs, Sr. See DEVICE. 


CIPHER is is alſo applied to certain ſecret characters, diſguiſed 


and varied; uſed for the writing of letters that contain ſecrets, 
not tobe under ſtood by any butthoſe between whom the Cipher 
Tn wad ad ed, Criprographi 

us is now ced into a ſeparate art, call riptographia, 
Poligraphia, and Sreganographia; but appears to have been lit- 
tle know to the ancients. See STEGANOGRAPHY, Cc. 
De la Guilletiere, in his Lacedemon-ancient and modern, endea- 
vours to anake the ancient Spartans the inventors of the art of 
writing in Cipher. 


— 


To od the proportion 7 the diameter of a CIRCLE 10 10. eriphery.— 


DzcRte; ſee alſo CHorD, TANGENT, DIAMETER, C. 
The area of a Circle, is found by multiplying the periph by 
the fourth part of the diameter ; or half the periphery by 
the diameter. The areais alſo had by finding a fourth propor- 
tional to 1000, 785, and the ſquare of the diameter: or, .o n 
35s, and the ſquare of the diameter. See AREA. R 
Circles, and ſimilar figures inſcribed in them, are always 1 
ſquares of the diameters : ſo chat they are in a duplicate rat 
their diameters ; and therefore of their radii 
A Circle is equal to a triangle whoſe baſe is equal tothe periphe” 
ry, and its altitude to the radius. Circles, therefore are in 474 
compounded of the peripheries and the radii. 


ind. by continual biſſection, the ſides of the inſcribed pol 
——ç al you arrive at a fide ſubtending any arch, bow. . 
mall: this found, find likewiſe the ſide of a N ＋ cit tho 
ſcribed polygon ; multiply each by the number es 
polygon; by which you will have the perimeter 
n. 


This bark, pulverized, is ſometimes ſubſtituted for real elovesr,} while the parchment continued on the roller + 
though far ſhort of them in reſpe& of quality. See CLOVxS. the writing was maimed, and ——  Aenof, ” 
Saſſafras, or ſaxafras, is ſometimes alſd called Cinnamon- wood. eafily retrieved by the general, upon applying it to 51 U Wa; the 
See SASSAFRAS. Polybius ſays, that Æneas Tacticus, 2000 years a SOR M 
White CI NX Aox. which ſome call softas corticus, or corticoſus, together twenty different manners of writing 1055 collefteq tha 
or cortex Winteri, Winter's bark, from the perſon's name who] underſtood by any but thoſe in the ſecret; part * netwbe the 
firſt brought it into England; is the bark of a tree reſembling the invented by himſelf, and part uſed betore his time Tor whey T4 4 
olive tree, frequent in the iſlands of 8. Domingo, Guadalupa,| us, Bap. Porta, Vigenere, and P. Niceron have —— iy 
and Madagaſcar ; called by the natives fimps, CORTEX. preſly on the ſubject of = 1. e wrote ex. 8 
The bark, which dries like that of Cinmemon, is at firſt browniſh, | As the writing in Cipher is become an art; ſo is the readi F, 
of a ſharp biting taſte, like pepper; and a ſmell like musk : as| unravelling thereof, called deciphering. See Dreien 5 0. Ci 
it dries it whitens Some ule it in lieu ofnutmeg : in medicine, |C1PKER with a fingle Key, is that wherein the ſame change Tin 
it is uſed as a ſtomachic, and ſometimes as an antiſcorbutic. | conſtantly uſed to expreſs the ſame word, or letter: this; hy the 
The ſame tree alſo yields a gum, called alouch, ſometimes| ly deciphered with a little application os wi 
bdellinm, which is no diſagreeable perfume. See BOELLIUM- | CIPHER with a double Key, is that wherein the alp 
CINQUE-PORTS, Qzinqze ports, five havens that lie on the is changed in each line, or each word; and wherein ane fat lo, 1 
eaſt part of England, towards France; thus called, by way of characters of no fignificancy, to amuſe and perpler n 0 Thro 
' eminence, on account of their ſuperior importance; as having ing. mem. * 
been thought by our kings to ta particular regard, for their CIFHERING, or Crenenins, is popularly uſed for th an 
1 againſt invaſion. See PorT. of accompting ; properly called abe. See Anau. an 
ence they have a particular policy, and are governed by a|CIPPUS, among antiquaries, alittle, low column, erettedin H 
keeper, with the title of Lord-warden of the cinque ports. See} roads; or other places, with aninſcription thereon : — p a 
Wane: 5 . | ny the way NEE to ſerve as a boundary, or — ar 
ave various privileges granted them, as a particular ju- e memory of ſomething remarkable particu 1 
ildikkion; their den hovind the authority of an admiral ve ofadefun&, See CoLuan, tc. ow larly the th 
among them, and ſending out writs in his own name. The Cippi placed in the highway, for the convenience of traye) 0 
Camden tells us, that William the conqueror firſt appointed a lers, were more properly calted mill iary columns. See kin lau 3 
warden of the einque- ports; but king John firſt granted them] Columy. x A 
their privileges; and that upon condition they ſhould provide | Hottinger has an expreſs treatiſe of the Cippi of the Jews, 4 Ir 
eighty ſhips at their own charge, for forty days, as often as the cippis hebræorum; wherein he takes C. 2 the tomb - lone 0 
king ſhould have occaſion inthe wars : he being then ſtraitned| of a defunct. See Toms. 0 
for a navy to recover r Citrus was alſo uſed in antiquity, for a wooden in li 
The five ports are Haſtings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, and] wherewith criminals and ſlaves were puniſhed; being a kindof 0 
Sandwich. Thorn tells us, that Haſtings provided twenty- clog, or ſtocks for the feet. ſt 
one veſſels; and in each veſſel twenty-one men. To this port CIRCENSES Lndi, CIRCENSIAN Games, or Games of the Cu- Pa 
belong Seaford, Pevenſey, Hedney, Winchelſea, Rye, Ha-] cus, a general term, under which were comprehended all com- f 
mine, Wakesbourn, Creneth, and Forthclipe. — Romney] bats exhibited in the Roman Circns, of what kind ſvever : whe. ſ 
png five ſhips, and in each twenty. four men. To this be-] ther on foot, on horſeback, or in a car; wreſtling, or boxing, f 
ong Bromhal, Lyde, Oſwarſtone, Dangemares, and Ro-] with ſwords, pikes, darts, or arrows; againſt men, or 181 h 
menhal.-Hythe furniſhed five ſhips, and in each twenty-one beaſts; on the ground, or aboard veſſels. See Gans, 1d Th 
ſeamen. To this belongs Weſtmeath. — Dover the ſame Circus. c 1 
number as Haſtings. To this belong Folkſton, Feverfham, | There were few but ſlaves, that gave the people this eruel plex 
and ate. Laſtly, Sandwich iſhed the ſame with] ſure: it was an exerciſe that would have diſgraced peopleof s 
Hythe. T o this belong Fordiwic, Reculver, Serre, and Deal. any account. See GLAblarok. 
CION, or Crox, in gardening, a young ſhoot, ſprout, or ſprig, | Someſay, the Circenſias Games were ſo called from the Latin | 
= forth by atree. See TREE, BRANCH, e. Circumenſes; becauſe they were held in a place incompaſſed 
_ Grafting is performed by the application of the Cion of one plant | round with naked ſwords, that the combatants might not hare 
upon the ſtock of another. See GATT, and ENGRAFTING- an opportunity of eſcaping. | 
o produce a ſtock of Cioxs for grafting, planting, c. the At firſt they are faid to have been exhibited on the brink of the 
gardeners ſometimes cut off the bodies of trees, a little above | river Tiber, and the ground incompaſſed, to the land ward, with | 
the ground, and only leave a ſtump or root ſtanding: the re-| naked ſwords. | 
dundant ſap will not fail next ſpring do put forth a great number} Moſt of the feaſts of the Romans were accompanied with Ci. | 
of ſhoots. See STOCK. cenſian Games ; and the magiſtrates, or other officers of there- 
In dreſſing dwarf-trees, a great many Cons are to be cut off. public, frequently preſented the 3 with them on otheroc- C 
Sce DwarF; ice allo PRUNING. | caſions. See FEasT.—The grand ones were held for five days, 
Con, in anatomy, is ſometimes uſed for the uvula. See UVULa.) commencing onthe 15th of September. 
CIPHER,* or CypHxs, one of the numeral characters, or CIRCLE, CirxcvLvs, in geometry, a plane figure, compre- 
figures; formed thus, o. See CHARACTER, FIGURE, c. hended under one ſingle line, which returns into icſelf; having 
® The word Cipher comes from the Hebrew Sifre, number, enu- a point in the middle, from which all the lines drawn to iu cit- 
meration, 3 2 cumference are equal. Sec CENTER. 
The Cipher of it ſelf implies a privation of value; but when | properly ſpeaking, it is the ſpace included within the circumfe- 
diſpoſed with other characters onthe left thereof, in the com- rence, or periphery, that is the Circle: though in the popula 
mon arithmetic, it ferves to augment. each of their values by uſe of the word, Cocke is frequently uſed for the peripher 
ten; and in decimal arithmetic, to leſſen the value of eac alone. See PERIPHERY. 0 
figure to the right thereof, in the ſame proportion. Ste] Every Circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 degrees. Ser 


he ratio of the diameter to the periphery of the « 

Their ſcytala, according to him, was the firſt sketch of this Sill be greater than that of the ſame Cancer to the Fer 
mytterious art: theſe ſcytala were two rollers of wood, of of the circumſcribed polygon ; but leſs than that 
equal length and thickneſs ; one of them kept by the ephori ; ſcribed polygon. io of the dis- 
the other by the general of the army ſent on any expedition] The difference of the two being known, the ratio nearly 

inſt rhe _— | meter to the periphery, is eaſily had in numbers ver 

henſoever thoſe magiſtrates would fendany ſecret orders to] true; though not juſtly ſo. | 41592 
the general, they took a flip of parchment, and rolled it very] Thus, Wolfius finds it as 1 9 311. 


juſtly about the ſcytala which they had reſer ved; and in this ſtate 
wrote their iatentions, which appeared perfect and conſiſtent 


6535897932 


"5a 22 
Archimedes fixed the proportion 25 7 © | 
Ludolphus 3 Ceulen carries it to a much greater accurac 6 i 


CIR 


f ting the diameter for r, the periphery is r 
1 oe 2926535897932 $46264338387950; but, leſs than 
ſame number with the aſt cipher chan into an unit. 
1 jus gives us the following proportion, which is the beſt 
Met eſſed by ſmall numbers: if the diameter be 113, 
ery (113- 31415): 10000; that is, 355, nearly. 

 -amſcribe @ CIRCLE about 4 given 283 
of the angles of the pol on E and D, (Tab. Geom. fig. 
15 dy the lines E F and DF; and en the int of concourſe 
Lane centre, with the radius E F, deſcribe a Cirele. See] 


Cent en given gel in aCizxers : divide 360 by 
1 gh of ſides, to find quantity of the angle EFD; 
which being made, in the centre apply the chord ED to the 

iphery» 88 often as it will go: thus is the figure inſcribed 
. — — on a vight ue, A. B. Org 7.10 deſeribe 

— OA andC ſtrike arches interfectinß in D and E; 

Gand H; from C and B draw the right lines D E 
ind H G: the point of interſeQion, I, is the centre of the Circle. 


by aſſuming three points in the periphery, or the | 


| 


irele, os cu_ may be found, given 
h be perfeRed. ENTER i 
100 1 ts of any periphery agree, or eoineide with | 
three points * the whole peripheries agree, and the 
- well. 
0, Every triangle may be inſcribed in a Cireſe. See TRI- 
— it is ſnevyn, that a Circle never appears truly ſuch, 
unleſs either the eye be directed ndicularlyto its centre; 
or the diſtance of the eye from the centre, when dire&ed ob- 
liquely, de equal to the ſemidiameter of the Circle: in every 
other caſe, the Circle appears oblong ; and to make a Cirele that] 
ſhall appear ſuch, it muſt be oblong. See PERSPECTIVE. 
Parallel, or concentric CIRCLES, are uch as are equally diſtant | 
from each other in every point of their peripheries; or are de 


So 


from different centres, are ſaid tobe eccentric. See Concen-l 
Ric, and ECCENTRIC. 


whoſe ſurface is perfectly and geometrically equa] to that of 
a Circle, is a problem that has employed the geometricians of 
all ages. See QUADRATURE. 

Many maintain it to be impoſſible ; Des Cartes, in cular, 
infſts nit, that a right line, and a circle, being of different na- 


in effect, we are likewiſe at a loſs for the juſt proportion be- 
tween the diameter and circumference of a Circle. 
Archimedes is the perſon who has come the neareſt to the 


N 


harles V. offered a reward of 100000 crowns to the perſon 
who ſhould ſolve this celebrated problem ; and rhe ſtates of 
Holland have propoſed a reward for the ſame. 
Cmel xs of the higher kinds, are curves wherein Apr: PM®:: 
PM : PB. Or, AP®: PM®: : PM® PB». Tab. analyſis, fig. 8. 
Cir. I. Suppoſe AP = x, PMS y ABS a: then will PB 
S-. And conſequently *: :: y: s—zx. Hence 
ve have an equation that defines infinite Circles, viz. y m + 
1=4ax*— xm + 1; and another defining infinite other cir- 
der, viz; ym o+ n=(a— x) nx. 
Cor, II. If = 1, then will 4* =4x =x*; and therefore 
1 tie of the firſt order is contained under this equation 
done. If m==2, 95 = =. which equation defines a 
Cirele of the ſecond order. 
Cmeurs of che Sphere, are ſuch as cut the mundane ſphere, and 
bave their periphery either on its moveable ſarface, or in another 
— conterminous, and equidiſtant- ſurface. See 
PHERE. | 
Hence ariſe two kinds of circles, moveable, and immoveable. 
The firſt, thoſe whoſe peripheries are in the moveable ſurface, 
and which therefore revolve with its diurnal motion ; as the 
The inn N in the immoveable ſyrfac 
nter, havi ir periph e immoveable ſurface 
do not revolve; as the „ and its parallel;, &c. 
FeliepTic, &. 
a ſphere be cut in any manner, the plane of the ſection will 
be do whoſe centre is in the diametex of the ſphere. 
ERICS. 
Hence the diameter of a circle paſſing t h the centre, bein 
2 
7 tO that of the circie which — ſphere. and that 
a circle which does not | wy rough the centre, being only 
eynal to ſome chord of the g 


* encrating Circle; the diameter 
Tp ie 2 of all chords, there hence ariſes another 
Ge ry the Circles of the ſphere, viz. into great and /eſſer. 
CixcLE of the Sphere, is that which divides it into two 


equal FP $; having its centre in the centre 


The (nadrature of the CIRCLE, or the manner of making a ſquare, Cid of 


tures, there can be no ſtri& proportion between them: and, CixcLes of c_— are ſeveral leſſer 


e 


two unequal parts, and has its centre in the axis of the 

but not in the centre thereof. | Tow, 
FA. are uſually denominated from the Cireles they are 
parallel to: 1 F the equator, c. Sce Paxariuier, 
RCLEs of Altitude, other wiſe called almmwcantars, are circles pa- 
rallel to the horizon, having their common pole in the zenith, 
and ſtill diminiſhing as they approach the zenith. See Ar- 
MUCANYTAR. w 1 Wt 4 5 * 
They have their names from their uſe; which is to ſhew the 
alritade of x ſtar above the horizon. See Aurirone. | 


Crncuzs of Hennen, are great Cirelet interſeRing each other 


in the p6tes of the w See DzciimmaTion. 
Crnct xs, aro Immoveable Circles, ſuppoſed ta be deferibed 
by the ſeveral ſtats, and other points of the heavens, in their 
wrnat rotation round the earth; or rather, in the rotation of 
8 op _— — axis. — Divanar. * 
o Dreernal Circles are all unequal: uator biggeſt, 
See Equaron. | | n "We — ah 


Cizers Egan, in the Ptolemaic aftronomy, is 4 Civele de- 


{ſcribed on the centre of the equant. See Equanr. 


Its chief uſe, is to find the variation of the tirit i ity. 
See Vaniarion. y n r 


Craex n of Excurſion, are Circles parallel to the ecliptic, and at 


ſuch a diftance from it, as that the exeurſtons of the planets 
towards the poles of the ecliptic, may be included within 
them; uſually fixed at 10 degrees. See Sruzat, Sruzates, 
and Excvaston, ' L oF 
It may be here added, that all the Circles of the ſphere above 
deſcribed are transferred from the heavens to the carth; and 
thence come to have F place in g phy, as well as aſtro- 
nomy : all the points of each Cirele being conceived to be let 
fall perpendicularly on the ſurface of the terreſtrial globe, and 
ſo to trace out Circles perfeRly ſimilar to them. 


T bus, the terreſtrial equator is a line, conceived preciſely under 


the equinoctial line, which is in the heavens; and ſo of the 
reſt. See Ey To, Wc, | 


ſcribed from the ſame centre: as, on the contrary, thoſe ſtruck Horary Cixeuss, in dial ling, are the lines which ſhew the hours 


on dials ; though theſe be not drawn circular; butnearly ſtrait. 
See _ and . — | | 
atitude, or Secopdaries of the Ecliptre, are great Cir- 
cles parallel to the plane of the ecliptic, paſſing throu Fthopoles 
thereof, and — 4 every ſtar and planet. See Szconbary. 
They are ſo called, becauſe they ſerve to meaſure the latitude 
of the ſtars, which is nothing but an arch of one of theſe Cireles, 
intercepted between the ſtar and the wn mak Soc Lavivrups. 
weles, parallel to the 
ecliptic ; ſtil] diminiſhing, in proportion as they recede from it. 
On the arches of theſe Circles, the longitude of the ſtars is 
reckoned. See Lonertvpr. 


rye; of the Circle: all the reſt have made paralogiſms.—Cin er of perpetual Apparition, one of the leſſer Cireles, parallel to 


the equator ; deſcribed by any point of the ſphere touching the 

northern point of the horizon ; and carried abont with the di- 

urnal motion. | 

All the ſtars included within this Cirele never ſet; but are evet 

viſible above the horizon. | 

CixcLs of perpetual Occultation, is another Cirele at a like diſtance 
from the equator; and contains all thoſe ſtars which never 
appear in our hemiſphere. See OecuiTaTioOn. 

ſtars ſituate between theſe Circles, —_— riſe and ſet 
at certain times. See STar, Ruine, SzTTING, We. 

Polar CixeLes, are immoveable Circles, parallel to the equator, 
and at a diſtance from the poles equal to the greateſt decli- 
nation of the ecliptic. See PoLaR. 

That next the northern pole is called the arFick ; and that next 
the ſouthern one the antarctic. See Arcrie, and Anraxcric. 

Ciacl xs of Poſition, are Circles pafſing through the common in- 
terſections of the horizon and „and through any de- 

tee of the ecliptic, ot the centre pf any ſtar, or other point 
in the heavens; uſed for finding out the fituation or polition 
of any ftar, Fe. See Postrion 
They are uſually made fix in number; and cut the equator into 
twelve equal parts, which the aſtrologers call the cel4/tial bopſes. 
Hence ſome call them (Circles of the celeſtial Bouſes. 

Antarctic Cixcts. See the article AurARAcvie. 

Arch of a Cizets. See the article Aan. 

Arie Cixcis. See the article AzcTie. 

Anis of a Cincan. See the article Axis. 

Center of a CixcLs. See the article CenTsx. 

Fecentric Ciel. See the article Eccantaic. 

Equal Ciacta . See the article Equal. 

Fay Cizcis. See the article Farr. 

Right C. See the article Ricur. 

SecmHary Cin EA. Bee the article Stconmparr. 

Ferment of a Cixet.n. See the article SnounnT.. "IT 

Vertical Circles, or azimuths. See V urTICaL, and Azuduru. 

Ciactt, Crtoutus, is underſtood among the ſchoolmen, or a 
viciflitude of generations, arifing one tout of another. 

Thus, good concoRion cauſes a good habit of body; a good 


Hence, all great circles are equal, and i 
Bo | , ent cach other into 
portions, or ſemicircles. See SPHERICS. P 


. . th es are the hor icon, meridian, equatar, ecliptic, th 
F e azimnths; whichfee i : | 
pax, Eci rre, Ge. fee in cbeir places, HORIZON, 


3 
Cmer of « Sphere, is that which divides the Tphere into 


habit of body frength and vigour; theſe occaſion 
frequent exerciſes j and theſe a good doncoction. 5 
It is a celebrated dogma of the Scotiſts, There is ao Circle 


© in cauſes of the ſame order, or kind.” Sce Cavs. 
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C1RCLE, in logic, the fault of an argument that ſuppoſes the 
rinciple it ſhould prove, and afterwards proves the principle 
b the thing it ſeemed'to have proved. See PARALOGISM. 
r, a circle in logic, called alſo Hunte circle, is when the 
ſame terms are proved, in orbem, by the ſame terms: and the 
arts of the ſyllogiſm, alternately by each other, both direct- 
f and indireatly. See SYLLOGISM: | 
There are two kinds of ciroles ; the one material, the other 
Ws 1, EC Ti i eofe ode i PT 
255 formal is that which in two reciprocal ſyllogiſms begs 
the medium, which is the next cauſe of the greater extreme. 
This kind is by no means to be admitted: otherwiſe; the 
ſame thing becomes both prior and poſterior 3 the cauſe and 
effect of itſelf; which is abſurd. e. | 
The material circles called alſo dee conſiſt of two ſyllo- 
giſms, the former whereof proves the cauſe by the effect; and 
the latter the effect by the cauſe : this may be admitted. 
CixcrEs of the Empire, are ſuch provinces, and principalities 
of the empire, as have a right to be preſent at diets. See Ex- 
PIRE, and DIET; _ | „ 
The diviſion of the Empire into fix cirtles, was eſtabliſhed by | 
Maximilian I. in 1500, at Augsbourg : twelve years after- 
wards he divided it afreſh, into ten circles z which partition 
was confirmed by Charles V. at thediet of Nuremberg, in 1522. 
Though the order of theſe c:re/es has never been well regulat- 
ed; yet, in the imperial matricula, it is as follows: the circle 
of Auſtria, that of Burgundy, of the Lower Rhine, of Bavaria, 
Upper Saxony, Franconia, Suabia, Upper Rhine, Weſtphalia, 
and the Lower Saxony. 
CIRCUIT, or Cix cuir, in law; a longer courſe of proceed- 


ing to recover the thing ſued for, than is needful. | 


hus, if a man grantarent-charge of 10/. out of his manor, 
and after, the grantee diſſeizeth the grantor of the ſame manor, 
who brings an aſſiſe, and recovers the land, and 20/. damages; 
which —_ paid, the grantee brings his action for 10 J. of his 
rent, due du | 
have had, if no diſſeiſin had been: this is called Cireuit of A tion; 
becauſe, whereas the grantor was to receive 20 l. damages, and 
the grantee have kept the other. 
C1xzcvir, is alſo the journey, or progreſs the judges take, twice 
every year, through the ſeveral countries of England and 
Wales, to hold courts, and adminiſter juſtice, where recourſe 
cannot ſo well be had to the king's courts at Weſtminſter. 
See JUDGE, and ASSIZE. | 
CIRCULAR, any thing that is deſcribed, or moved in a round; 
© the circumference ofa circle, or the ſurface ofa globe. See 
IRCLE. 
The circular form is of all others the beſt diſpoſed for motion; 
and the moſt capacious. Sce CONTENT. 
The modern aſtronomers ſhew, that the heavenly bodies donot 
_ in circular, but in elliptic orbits. See ORBIT, PLANET, 
4. . ; | | 
CIRCULAR Arches. See the article Arca. 
CIRCULAR Letter, a letter directed to ſeveral perſons, who have 
the ſame intereſt in ſome common affair; as, in the convocati- 
on of aſlemblies, &c. Fg 
CIRCULAR Lines, an appellation given by ſome to ſuch ſtrait lines 
as are divided from the diviſions made in the arch of a circle.—- 
ogy are ſines, tangents, ſecants, . See SINE, TANGENT, 
C. 
C1RCULAR Numbers, are ſuch whoſe powers end in the roots 
themſelves ; as 5, whoſe ſquare is 25, and cube 125. See 
NUMBER. | | | ; 
CIRCULAR Sailing, is that performed in the arch of a great cir- 
cle See SAILING. 
Circular ſailing, of all others, goes the neareſt or ſhorteſt way: 


and yet there are ſuch advantages in ſailing by rhumbs, that 


this latter is generally preferred. See RaumMs. 

CIRCULAR winding Stairs. See the article STAIRS. 

Refiſtance of a CIRCULAR Segment. See RESISTANCE. 

CIRCULAR Velocity, a term in aſtronomy, ſignifying that veloci- 
ty of a planet, or — — body, which is meaſured by the 
arch of a circle : as ſuppoſe by A6, (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 10.) de- 
ſcribed on the centre of attraction S. | 
The circular velocity, of a body moving from B to C, is mea- 
ſured by the ark B 8. 

CIRCULATION, the act of moving round, or in a circle. 
See CIRCLE. 
We fay, the circulation of the blood; the circulation of the ſap ; 
of the ſpirits, &'c. See BLooD, SAP, SPIRITS, Ge. 
As in the great world we finda perpetual and orderly circxla- 
tion of waters, conveyed from the ſea by ſubteraneous paſſages, 
ſprings, &c. and returned thither again by rivers, &. ſo in the 
little world, man, alike circuit is obſerved; the blood being 
continually driven from the heart, by the arteries, to all parts 
of the body ; and brought back again to the heart by the veins. 
See HEART, VEIN, and ARTERY. 

CIRCULATION of the blood, denotes a natural motion of the 
blood, in a living animal ; whereby that humour is alternate- 
ly conveyed fromthe heart to all the parts of the body, by the ar- 
teries, and returned from the ſame parts to the heart by the 
veins, See BLOOD. 6 


ring the time of the diſſeiſin, and which he muſt} 


— 


Thehheart, we have elſewhere ſhewn, is a muſcle, into the _ branches; from thoſe it paſſes into the larger, at length — 


CIR 


tricles or cavities whereof, all the veius diſc 
and from which all the arteries ariſe ; — f 
procal action of dilatation, or diaſtole ; and conſtriction 77 
ſtole. See HEART, SysTOLE, DyasToLE. Aan 
Now, the neceſſary effect of ſuch alternate action. i; th 
heart by turns, both receives and expels the blood. The bl — 
expelled out of the right ventricle, muſt be carried throu Po 
pulmonary artery (which ariſes thence) into the lungs . — 
which it muſt be returned, by the pulmonary vein, to «dps: 
ventricle, (in which that vein terminates) From the left ve 5 
cle the blood thus imported, is by the conſtriction of that au 
again expelled into the aorta, and by it diſtributed al! ear 
reſt of the body ; and thence returned again to the right ven , 
cle by the cava, which compieats the circulation. dee Pu; : 
Tee f 
e circulation of the blood, has been general! | 
hoon pet ap rr ex in.England, in - year 2 
a phyſician of our own country ; * 
Ja cage 9 it with him. e ee 
Janſlon Imeloveen, in a treatiſe of ne inventions. vx; 
in 1684, uotes ſeveral paſſages — Hippocrates —.— 
— =4 cirtulation 1 known to him. Walzus, ep. ad Barthy, 
retends, it Was known not only to Hippocrates, but alf £ 
Plato and Ariſtotle Alt is added, that ehe pk, 
taught it 400 years, ere it was ſpoke of in Europe. a 
Some go back as far as Solomon, and imagine they ſee ſome 
traces of it in Eccleſiaſtes, chap: xi. Bern. Genga, in an 
Italian treatiſe of anatomy, quotes ſeveral paſſages from Real- 
dus Columbus, and And. Czfalpinus, whereby he endeavours 
to prove that they admitted a circulation, long enough before 
Harvey. 


He adds, that Fra. Paolo Sarpi, the famous Venetian, from 


mſel vez. 


* 


a conſideration of the ſtructure of the valves of the veins, and 
other experiments, concluded a circxlation. See VA LYE. 
Leonicenus adds, that F. Paola durſt not make known his dif. 
coverygfor fear of the inquiſition ; that he therefore only com- 
municated the ſecret to Fab. ab Aquapendente ; who, after hi 
death, depoſited the book he had compoſed on it in the library of 
S. Mark; where it lay hid a long time, til! Aquapendente diſ- 
covered the ſecret to Harvey, who theft ſtudied under bim at 
Padua; and who, upon his return to England, a country of li- 
berty, publiſhed it as his own.—But much of this is Fable. 
The c:rewlation of the blood is evinced, from the following 
confiderations.— 1. All the blood of a living animal, upon 
wounding any one of the larger arteries, is, in a little time, 
evacuated ; and that with a conſiderable force: as appears 
from the operations of butchers, c. 
Hence, it tollows, that the blood has a paſſage from every 
of the animal body into every artery: and if the whole mals of 
blood be found to move on this occaſion, it is evident it muſt 
have moved before. 
2. Thegreatquantity ofblood driven out of the heart into the 
arteries at every pulſe, makes a c:rex/ation neceſſary ; ſince, 
without it, an infinitely greater ſtock of blood muſt be ſuppol- 
ed in the body of a man, than any obſervation, or experiment 
will allow of. See BLoop. 
For though the ancients, who knew not this circulation, ima- 
gined that only a drop or two was expelled at each ſyſtole; 
which they are neceſſitated to ſuppoſe, to avoid the too great 
diſtenſion of the arteries, from a more conſiderable influx : yet 
it is certain, and even demonſtrable, that there muſt needs be an 
ounce, or more, driven into them at the ſame time; and yet 
ſome compute fiveor ſix thouſand pulſations in an hour. 

Any of the atteries, being tied with a thread, ſwell, and beat, 
— the bandage and the heart; but grow flaccid between 
the handage and the extremities oi the body. | 
If now the artery be cut between the bandage and the heart, the 
blood ſtreams out, even to death: if it be cut between the ban 
dage and the extremities of the body, the quantity of blood it 

ields is very ſmall. | 

he vital blood, therefore, flows through the arteries ; and its 

courſe is from the heart towards the extremes of the body: and 
this it does in every point of the body, internal and external; 
ſtill outofa wider part into a narrower ; out of the trunk into 
the branches. Itis on this principle alone, that all the bl 
may be derived into any artery, and evacuated at it. See 
 y | 5 EP ; (wells 
4. Any of the larger veins being bound up with a thread, ſu 
between the extremes of the body and the bandage; but withou 
beating: between the bandage and the heart it becomes fac - 
If opened in the former part, it bleeds even to death ; if 7 
latter, it ſcarce bleeds at all. The blood, therefore, 7 
briskly from every part of the body into this vein ; = 
courle is from the extremes of the body towards the heart; 
the narrower parts of the vein towards the wider parts 
the branches to the trunk. See VEN. : dye 
From the whole, it is evident that all the arteries of the — 
continually bringing the blood from the left part of os — 
through the trunks of the arteries, into the branches; an 4 — 
thoſe to all parts of the body, internal and external: an Prat 
contrary, that all the veins, excepting the porta, are Dn aller 
bringing back the blood from the extreme parts into tne 
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hence into the cava; and through the ſinus venoſus 
ribs that-vein (which ends in the cavity of the right | 
cle) into the heart --. 
The bloo 


os les f the heart being large hollow muſcles, furniſhed 


| ries of ſtrong fibres proceeding with a contrar 
ji adpoble oppoſite cendons; the one adhering to the tighe 
(rene the other to the finus venoſus ; as alſo withinnumera- 
rentric {ind arteries ; by the contractile force of theſe auricles, 
bo 4 w1ll be vigorouſly expreſſed, and drove into the right 
ade" which, upon this contraction, is rendered flaccid, 
- x-. diſpoſed to admit it. See MUSCLE. 
empt 'the right ventricle, thus full of blood, by the contraction 
Sac preſs the blood towards the aperture again ; the ve- 
or ts blood at the fame time pouring in, will drive it back a- 
in the cavity, and mix it more intimately; till riſing 
* he parietes, It raiſe the valvule tricuſpides, which 
o connected to the fleſhy columns extended on the oppoli te 
9 as that when laid quite don they cannot cloſe the parietes 
"Ne right ventricle: theſe it thruſts towards the right auricle, 
in being there joined, they ſtop the paſſage very cloſely, and 
turn. 
the * the ſame blood riſes up into the three ſemi- 
init valves, placed in the extremity of the other mouth, and 
hing open to the pulmonary artery : theſe it ſhuts cloſe againſt 
\-(4es of the artery, and leaves a paſſage into the artery alone. 
The venous blood thereſore, that is, the blood of the whole 
body continually moves out of the finus, or trunk of the 
Jena cava, through the right auricle, and right ventricle, into 
the pulmonary artery, in a continued and torcible ſtream. 


vp againſt k 


br its branches through the whole ſubſtance thereof, is firit ad- 
mitted into the extremities of the pulmonary vein, called arteria 
rexoſa; whence paſſing into four large veſſels, which unite 
together, it is brought to the left ſinus yenoſus, or trunk of the 
pulmonary vein ; by the force of whoſe muiculous ſtructure it 
« driven into the left ventricle, which, on this occaſion, is 
relaxed, and by that means prepared to receive it. 
Hence, as before, it is driven into the lett ventricle, which is 
relaxed by the ſame means; and the valvulæ mitrales opening, 
Amit it into the left ventricle, and hinder its reflux into the 
|monary vein. [8 een, 
— it is forced into the aorta; at whoſe orifice there 
we three ſemilunar valves, which alſo prevent a reflux by 
cloling the ſame. ; 
And thus is Circulation effected; all the blood ſent into 
thelungs, and received into the arteria venoſa, ſinus venolus, 
leſt auricle and ventricle, being here continually propelled 
imo the aorta ; whoſe ramifications are ſpread throughout all 
the telt of the body, with a violent motion. : 
This motion, in living animals, is attended with the following 
phenomena. | k 
i. Both venous finus's are filled, and grow turgid at the ſame 
me. 2. Both auricles grow flaccid at the ſame time; and both 
ue filled at the ſame time with blood impelled by the contrac- 
ile force of its correſpondentmuſcular venous ſinus. 3. Each 
rettricle contracts, and empties itſelf of blood at the ſame time; 
id the two great arteries are filled and dilated at the ſame time. 
4 ſoon as the blood, by this contraction, is expelled, both 
reatricles being empty, the heart grows longer and broader; 
a conſequently more flaccid and capacious. 5. Upon which, 
te muſeular fibres of both venous ſinus's contract, and expreſs 
tie blood contained in them into the ventricles of the heart. 6. 
the mean time, the venous finus's are again filled, as before; 
ma tde aurieles, e. return into their former habitude. 7. And 
this alternation continues till the animal begins to languiſh, 
der the approach of death; at which time, the auricles and 
venous ſinus's make ſeveral palpitations, for one contraction 
if the ventricle. | 
Thusisa1l the blood, in its return from every pointof the body, 
ternal and external, and from every point of the heart and 
"5Uricles, impelled into the right ventricle; outof that into 
de lungs; thence into the left ventricle; and thence through 
—— extent of the body; and thence again brought back 
e heart. M 
As 10 the manner of the blood”s paſſing out of the arteries 
ry = veins, in order to its being returned to the heart; there 
opinions. 101g | 
ache firſt, the veins and arteries are ſuppoſed to open into 
8 other, or to be continued from each other, by anaſtomaſes, 
molculations of their extremities: See ANASTOMASIS, &&c. 
dat * lutter, the extreme capillary arteries are 3 to let 
there blood into the pores of the ſubſtance of their parts; 
yo oſe nutrition part is ſpent, and the reſt received in at 
Fa nths of the capillary veins.” | 
of theſe manners muſt be allowed to have its place: For 
Uthe firſt, it were difficultto account for ſo quick a return 
fans — to the heart; as in effect we find; beſides, that in 
un the larger veſſels, there is a confeſſed auaſtomaſis, 2. g. 
Yor Ce artery with the ſplenic vein, &c. whence authors 
bd | N 


4 arrived here, its motion, or Circulation, is continu-| 


Theblood catried by this artery into the lungs, and diſtributed]! 


| 
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| + conelude the fame contrivance to hold in the leſſer veſſels; 


even in the ſmalleſt twigs in the extreme parts of the 
though not diſcovered by the eye; — — 
found very uniform, and conſiſtent with herſelf. | 
Riolanus, however, who will allow of no Circalatiom but b 
anaſtomaſes; allows of none, neither; but by the larger veſſels. 
The reaſon of the latter opinion is deduced hence, that it part 
of the arterial blood did not ooze out into the ſubitance of the 
parts, they could notbe nouriſhed thereby : for the blood, while 
contained in the veſlels, may indeed convey warmth thereto, 
burno nutriment ; the very veſſels themſelyes being not nour- 
iſhed by the fluid running in their cavity, but by capillaries 
paſling, their coats. See NUTRITION. | 
f then the blood be driven out of the veſſels in a greater 
quantity than is required for nutrition; the redundancy mult 
be imbibed by the capillary veins. 
M. Leewenhoeck ſeemed to have put this matter out of doubt 
by his microſcopes, with which hediſcoveredthe inoſculations, 
- or continuations of the extremities of the veins and arteries in 
fiſhes, frogs, Sc. But ſome till doubt whether there be ſuch 
continuations in the extremes of the veins and arteries in hu- 
man bodies and quadrupeds : thoſe animals it has been hitherto 
obſer ved in, being either fiſh, or of the amphibious kind, which 


* 


have but one ventricle in the heart, and their blood actualy 


cold: to which it may be added, that the blood in theſe crea- 
tures does not circulate with that rapidity as in thoſe whoſe 
hearts have two ventricles. 
This difference in the ng organs of Circulation, occaſion- 
ed Mr. Cowper to make experiments on other animals, whoſe 
parts have the ſame ſtructure with thoſe of man. In the omen- 
tum of a cat, he ſaw the blood move briskly through the 
inoſculations ; the ſame he found in the omentum, and much 
clearer in the meſentery, of a dog. He adds, that the extre- 
mities of the veſſels are not equally leſſened, in the inoſcul- 
ations, in different animals. | 
In the tail of the tadpole, he frequently obſerved ſeveral com- 
munications between the veins and arteries ; through each of 
which, two globules of blood might paſs abreaſt. In young 
fiſh, particularly grigs, the communicant branch is ſo ſmall, 
that one globule of blood can ſcarce pals in the ſpace of three 
leconds. See Vein, e. | | 
In a fœtus, the apparatus for the Circulation is ſomewhat dif- 
| ferent from that above deſeribed. The ſeptum, which ſepa- 
rates the two auricles of the heart, is pierced through with 
an aperture, called the foramen ovale; and the trunk of the 
pulmonary artery, a little after it has left the heart, ſends out 
atube into the deſcending aorta, called the communicating canal. 
Thefcatus being born, the foramen ovale cloſes, by degrees, 
and the canal of communication dries up, and becomes a 
. ſimple ligament. Sce FoRAaMEN. 
This mechaniſm once known, it was eaſy to perceive its uſe, 
For while the fœtus is incloſed in the uterus, it receives 10 
air, but that little furniſhed it by the umbilical vein : its lungs, 
therefore, cannot ſwell and ſubſide as they do after the birth, 
and after the free admiſſion of the air. They continue almoſt 
at reſt, and without any motion; their veſſels are as it were 
full of themſelves, and do not allow the blood to circulate, 
either in abundance, or with eaſe. 
Nature, therefore, has excuſed the lungs from the paſſage of 
the greateſt part of the blood ; and has contrived the foramen 
ovale, by which part of the blood of the vena cava, received 
into the right auricle, paſſes into the leftauricle, at the mouth 
of the pulmonary veins ; and by this means is found as far in 
its journey, as if it had paſſed the lungs. f 
But this is not all, for the blood of the cava, which, miſſing the 
foramen ovale, paſſes from the rightauricle into the right ventri- 
cle; _ (till in too great quantity to paſs by the lungs, whi- 
ther it is driven through.the pulmonary artery ; the communi- 
7 cant canal intercepts 2 of it in the way, and pours it im- 
mediate ly into the deſcending aorta, See Fokrus, c. 
.+ This is the doctrine of Harvey, Lower, and molt other anato- 
miſts; but, M. Mery, of the royal academy, has made an in- 
novation in it, | mls 7, 
He aſſigns another uſe for the foramen ovale; and maintains, 
that the whole maſs of blood brought from the cava to the right 
ventricle, paſſes, as in adults, into the pulmonary artery, whence 
part of it is conveyed by the communicant canal into the aorta; 
and the reſt brought from the lungs by the pulmonary vein 
| into the left auricle, where it is divided into two parts; the one 
paſſing through the foramen ovale into the right ventricle, 
without circulating through the aorta, and the reſt of the body ; 
the other part puſhed, as in adults, by the contraction of the left 
ventricle, into the aorta, and the whole body of the foetus. 
The whole queltion then turns upon this, v/z. whether the 
blood paſs through the foramen ovale ſrom the right to the 
left ventricle, or from the left to the right? | 
M. du Verney aſſerts the ancient opinion, againſt M. Mery, and 
maintains that the foramen ovale, has a valve ſo diſpoſed as to 
be opened by the blood driving into the right ventricle, but 
ſhut the more firmly by its puſhing into the left. M. Mery denics 


the exiſtence of any ſuch valve, rags 
$2. 40 Apain, 
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Again, in an adult, the aorta being to receive all the biood of 


the pulmonary artery, is found of the ſame bigneſs. In a 
fœtus, the two arteries are to receive unequal quantities, which 
of the two ſyſtems ſoe vet be followed. . 

According to the common opinion, the aorta receiving more 
blood than the pulmonary, ſhould be bigger: according to the 
opinion of M. Mery, the pulmonary artery ſhould be the bigger, 
as being eſteemed to receive a larger quantity of blood. 

To judge of the two ſyſtems therefore; it ſnould ſeem there 


needed nothing but to determine which of the two veſſels 


were biggeſt in a fœtus. 8 
M. Mery always found the pulmonar * = as big again 
as the aorta; and, on the other hand, M. Tauvry, who ſe- 
conded M. du Verney, produces caſes where the pulmonary is 
leſs than the aorta : the facts on both ſides being examined by 
the French royal academy. f | 
M. Tauvry adds, that though the pulmonary artery ſhould be 
greater than the aorta, yet this does not prove that more blood 
paſſes the firſt than the ſecond; ſince it may be accounted for 
from the blood's prefſing more ſlowly towards the lungs, which 
it finds ſome difficulty to penetrate, and accordingly ſwells, and 
is driven back, 
M. Littre, upon diſſecting an adult, in whom the foramen 
ovale was (till open, and meaſuring the capacities of the veſſels 
on each ſide, declares for M. Mery. 
For the ſource of the Circulation in the foetus, anatomiſts are 
again divided. The popular opinion is, that during geſtation, 
the arteries of the uterus convey their blood into the placenta, 
which is nquriſhed by it, and the ſurplus conveyed into the 
roots of the umbilical vein, which makes part of the navel- 
ſtring e thence it is carried to the liver of the foetus, where it 
enters the vena cava, and is thence conveyed to the right 
ventricle of the heart, and diſtributed as before. 
Again, the blood brought from the iliac arteries of the fetus, 
enters the navel-ſtring by the umbilical arteries , thence paiſes 
into the placenta, where it is reſumed by the veins of the uterus, 
which carry it back again to the mother; and perhaps alſo by 
the roots of the umbilical vein, which mix it afreſh with the 
blood of the mother. 
According to this ſyſtem therefore, it is the blood of the mo- 
ther that ſupplies the child ; which is here only regatded as a 
diſtin member, or part of her frame. 
The beating of her heart ſends it a portion of her blood; and 
ſo much of the impulſe is preſerved, as ſuffices to maintain that 
languid Circulation which a foetus enjoys; and, in all proba- 
bility, gives that feeble pulſation obſerved in the heart. 
Other anatomiſts maintain, that the foetus is only ſupplied with 
chyle from the glands of the uterus ; which is further elaborat- 
ed, and turned into blood in the veſſels of the feetus ; and circu- 
lates therein, without any further communication with the 
mother.—Theſe allow of no reciprocal Circulatian, excepting 
between the placenta and the fœtus. 
But the former opinion is beſt ſupported: For the placenta being 
ſeparated from the uterus, during the time of geſtation, neither 
ields any chyle, nor any thing but blood. Beſides, M. Mery 
as ſhewn, that the uterus has no glands to furniſh any chyle. 
T wo other obſervations of the ſame author, confirm the popu- 
lar ſyſtem: the inner ſurface of the uterus is lined with veins ; 
and the outer ſurface of the placenta is not lined with any 
membrane. Now as it is by theſe two ſurfaces that the two 
ſeem in ſome meaſure glued together ; it looks as if they were 
only left without membranes, for an immediate communica- 
tion between their blood-veſlels. 
Add to theſe a fact whereof M. Mery was an eye-witneſs : a 
woman big with child was killed by a fall; in the cavity of her 
belly were found ſeven or eight pints of blood; all the blood- 
veſſels being emptied : the child too was found dead; but 
without the leaſt appearance of any wound or contuſion : all 
its bloodveſſels being empty of blood, like thoſe of the mother. 
The body of the placenta ſtill adhered to the whole inner 
ſurface of the uterus ; nor was there any extravaſated blood. 
Now the blood here had no other way to diſcharge itſelf, but 
by the veins of the uterus whence it follows, that thoſe veins 
bring back to the mother the blood of the foetus ; which alone 
eſtabliſhes the whole ſyſtem. If the Circalation were only from 
the foetus to the placenta, and not alſo to the mother; the dead 
child would have had all its blood. 
Upon the whole, the blood in the lungs of the foetus has none 
of the advantages of air or reſpiration ; which yet being neceſſa- 
ry, nature, it is ſuppoſed, takes care that itreceive a portion of 
air, mixed together with its mother's blood, and tranſmitted to 
it by the umbilical veſſels, to be diffuſed through the body. 
This is confirmed hence, that by conſtringing the navel-ſtring 
very tight, the child dies like a man ſtrangled : which appears to 
de owing to nothing but the want of air. Add to this, that as 
ſoon as the mother ceaſes to reſpire, the fœtus expires. 
As to the velocity of the circulating blood, and the time where- 
in a Circulation is compleated ; ſeveral computations have been 
made.—By Dr. Keil's account, the blood is driven out of the 
heart into the aorta, with a velocity which would carry it 


52 fect in a minute. But this velocity is continually abated in 


the progreſs of the blood through the numerous ſections, or 


CIRCULATION of the ſpirits, or nervous juice, 
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branches of the arteries : ſo that ere it arri 1 
of the body, its motion is infinitely diminiſhed. ” eAtremitie 
The ſame author _=_ a moderate ratio of the brane 


arteries to the tr hes of 
i e trunks, ſhews, that the greateſt relociy : 
I 


blood is to the leaſt, in a greater proportion t & 
00000,00c00,00000,00000,00000,00000,00005 _ I "00 
The ſpace of time wherein the whole maſs of blood Work: 
rily circul ate; 15 variouſly determined,—Some of thels 
_ {tate it 2 ſuppoſing the heart to mak 2 
an hour, and that at ev ulſe there is e 

blood ; as the whole maſs 5 not — — * 
24 pounds, it muſt be circulated ſeven or eight tim o cee 
the ſpace of an hour. See BLoop, nn 


eſt Wri. 
© 2000 pulſes in 


* . * * T 3 n 
circulate, is ev inced in the ſame manner as ſome = ir = 
e 


to prove the Circulation of the blood, viz. 

drives out every hour three or four 1 —— 
whereas, ordinarily, there is not above two thouſand i 
whole _ ; there is a neceſſity for the blood driven oat — 
turn to the heart, in order to ſupply a fund to be ex elled _ 
In like manner, it is ſhewn, that there is formed each hou 
large quantity of ſpirits, which are nothing but the more ſabe 
parts of this blood driven out from the heart : whence itisi | 
terred, that theſe too muſt circulate. See Spiktr. 24 
The courſe they are ſuppoſed to take, is this. The mo ſubti 


parts of the arterial blood being carried from the heart to the 


brain by the carotid arteries, are thrown violently i 
network wherewith the bottom of the ventricles of —— 
is lined ; whence the more delicate parts are driven into the 
mouths of the choroid arteries, where they continue their n. 
pid motion, and diſcharge themſelves at the pores where those 
veſſels terminate around the pineal gland. 
Hence they enter that gland, and there form a conſtant ſpring 
of ſpirits ; which being here purified, enters the cavities ofthe 
brain, and inſinuating into the pores of its ſubſtance, flow into 
the lymphatics ; whence they are carried to the heart dy two 
ways. See BRAIN. | 
Thoſe from the upper parts by the ſubclavian veins, and the ac. 
acent veſlels : thoſe from the lower, being diſcharged into 
ecquet's reſervoir, proceed by the thoracic guck and at laſt by 
the deſcending veins to the heart. Whence they begin thet 
courſe afreſh. 


CIRCULATION of the ſap, is a natural motion of the nutritious 


juice of plants, from the root to the extreme parts, and thence 
back again to the root. See SAP, and PLANT. 
The experiments of modern naturaliſts, and gardeners, ſeem 
to prove a Circulation in the body of plants, by veins and arte- 
ries, analagous to that in animals, 
M, Perrault ſtarted the Circulation of the ſap in France, and 
propoſed it, in 1667, to the royal academy: though M. Ma- 
Jor, a phyſician of Hambourg, had publiſhed it, unknown to 
M. Perault, two years before. A year and a half afterwards, 
M. Mariotte propoſed the ſame to the academy, as anew thing; 
not knowing that M. Perrault had been beforehand with him: 
and the great Malpighi appears to have entertained the ſame 
thought about the ſame time. 
The opinion, however, is not univerſally received : ſome of 
the ableſt Botaniſts, and particularly M. proteſting o- 
panty againſt it. 

hat author allows of a juice mounting from the root tothe 
extremities of the branches ; and of another deſcending from 
thoſeextremities to the root: the firſt imbibed from the ſoil, 
and digeſted in the root, for the nouriſhment of the plant : the 
ſecond received from the moiſt parts of the air, in at the extre- 
mities of the branches. The riſing and deſcending juices, 
therefore, according to him, are not the ſame ; or, that which 
rat deſcends, and reciprocally ; i. e. there is no Cc. 
aton. 
Dr. Tong, in the p43loſophical tranſa&ions, maintains, that the 
ſap always riſes, and never properly deſcends; having only 
a ſubſiding, or recidivation, which he can by no means cal'4 
Cirenlation. : 
M. Switzer owns himſelf at a loſs for the method wherein? 
Circulation ſhould be effected; as well as for the parity ot = 
ſon commonly urged for a Grelation of the ſap, and oft , 
blood. In animals, he obſerves, the degree of growth, or © 


tenſion, is but very ſmall : ſo that the blood, not being emp10F- 


other ſervice, may be eaſily ſuppoſed to circulate : 
ed in any other ſervice, may Y . 1 ü; probable th 


but trees, growing to an unlimited tallne 8 

great effort of nature is employed in extending them 55 
way ; and that the nutritious juice only aſcends: He = 
that as to the ſwelling or extention of trees in bulk, * = 
ly ariſes from the effufion of the ſap from the heart of 8 - 
through the pores, which dilates the whole inſendd)) ju. 
cummulating circle on circle; which are annus 55 . 
ons eaſily obſerved upon. cutting a branch; or trunk — - 
But ſtill, the arguments for a Circalation, muſt * = 
more weight than any thing here urged againſt e er a 
experiments of ligature, and inciſion, which evince a ure 
on in animals, have been made in plants; particularly bu be. 
abound in ſap, as the milk-thiſtle, &c. and with the lem — 
ceſs; the part between the ligature and the root ſweiling den 


conſiderably, and the other much leſs. The 
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ſtance in the cataputia minor, where the ligature 

ble any aſilken thread, tied as hard as poſſible without break- 

being on ter [Welli ſe on one fide the ligatu 
ing the . greater ſwelling aroſe e gature 
er. — * N 

mY Haerense gives us a demonſtration of the Circulation of 

f from an experiment on the yellow ſtriped jeſſamine.— 

branch of a plain jeſſamine, whoſe ſtem ſpreads itſelf in 

or three branches, inoculate a bud of the yellow ſtriped 

0 mine, in autumn: as the tree comes to ſnoot, the following 

15 — ſome of the leaves will be found tinged here and there 

ers ellow ; and this even on the branches not inoculated ; 

_ ces, the whole tree, even the very wood of the 

ill, by degrees, the — | Ar ve 

dung branches, will be all variegated, or ſtriped with green 
= yellow. See VARIEGATION. 

Mr. Fairchild confirms this experiment by a ſimilar one of his 

own; Having inoculated a yellow ſported jeſſamine tree, into 

mother jeſſamine tree; he found, that though the bough did 

nottake, yet, in a fortnight's time, yellow ſpots began to ap- 

pear on a ſhoot which came out of the ground from another part 
of the plant See MULE. = 2135 ; 

As to the manner of the Circalation; it is not difficult to con- 

ceive. Malpighis Grew, c. by means of microſcopes, have 

diſcovered, that the wood of plants conſiſts of fine capillary 
hes, which run parallel from the root, through the trunk, 
and na be looked on as arteries ; and on the outſide of theſe, 
betwixt the wood and the inner bark, are other large tubes, to 

dothe office of veins. 281 

Now, the root having imbibed a ſtock of juice from the earth, 

that juice will be put in motion by the heat; that is, it will be 

— and made to aſcend in form of a ſteam or vapour. 

Meeting, therefore, with the patent mouths of the arterial veſ- 

ſels, it will paſs through the ſame to the top and extreme parts 

of the tree, with a force anſwerable to the heat by which it is] 
put in motion: whenit is there arrived, meeting with the cold 
of the external air, it is condenſed into a liquor; and in that 
form returns, by its own weight, towards the root of the venal 
veſſels above-mentioned. 

Cucur Alion, in chymiſtry, is an operation whereby the ſame 

vapour, raiſed by fire, falls back; to be returned and diſtilled 

ſeveral times, and thus reduced into its moſt ſubtile parts. See 

DisTILLAT1ON and COROBATION. 

Circulation is performed by diſpoſing the liquor in a ſingle veſ- 

ſel, ſtopped at top, called. a pelican; or in a double veſſel, con- 

biting of two pieces, luted on each other; the lower to contain 
the liquor. See PELICAN, and DouBLE Veſſel. 

It is performed either by the heat of the lamp, or that of aſhes, 

ot of ſand moderately hot, or in dung, or by the ſun. It uſually 

demands a continued heat of ſeveral days, ſometimes of ſeveral| 
weeks, or even ſeveral months. See FiRE, and HEAT. — 

By Circulation, the fineſt part of the fluid -ounts to the top ot 

the veſſel; and finding no iſſue there, falls back again, and re- 

Joins the matter left behind at the bottom, whence it aroſe : and 

thus, by continuing to riſe, and fall alternately in the veſſel, 

there is effected a kind of Circulation, or remixtion of the ſpi- 
ritous — with the groſs ones; whereby the former are ren- 
dered finer, and more ſubtil, and better diſpoſed to exert their 

Rory when ſeparated from the latter. SeeRECTrF1CATION. 

UIRCULATO Y, CIRCULATORIUM, in chymiſtry, the 

Veſſel wherein a fluid is put, to undergo the proceſs of Circala- 

ten, See CIRCULATION. 

dere ate two kinds of Circulatoriet, the diota, or double veſſel; 

and the pelican. See DouBLE Veſſel, and PELICAN. 

CIKCULUS, in geometry, logic, &c. See CIRCLE. 

[KCULUS, amon chymilts, is around iron inſtrument, uſed in 
cutting off the — * of glaſs veſſels: which they effect thus. 

be inſtrument being heated, is applied to the glaſs veſſel, and 

ere kept till the latter grow hot: then by a few drops of cold 

water, or a cold blaſt thereon, it flies aſunder. Thus they cut 
the necks of retorts, or cucurbits. See RETORT, & c. 

4 ere 15 another method of doing the ſame, viz. by tying a 
cad, firſt dipped in oil of tur entine, round the place where 
ſracture is to be; and then ſetting fire to the thread. 

if; done, ſome cold water being ſprinkled on the place, the 

1 will be cracked through — where the 


ix UMAGENTES Muſculi, iu anatomy. See OBL1Qur. 


-t AMBIENT, an epithet denoting a'thing to inveſt, 
ucompaſs another around. See AMBIENT. | 
© lay the ambient, or Circumembicnt air, c. Sce'ArR 
EMCS 
5 MCISION, the ad of cutting off the precuce; or, a 
dmony in the Jewiſh and Mahometan religions, wherein 
he cutaway the foreskin of the males who are to profeſs the 
1 or the other law. See PREPUCE, c. 
ken Aer commenced in the time of Abraham; and was, as 
I _ the ſeal of a covenant ſtipulated between God and him : 
as in the year of the world 2178, that Abraham, by divine 
m. wy * circumciſed himſelf, and all the males of his fa- 


ly; from which time; : , 
his deſcer 2 time it became an hereditary practice amonę 


dot emen); however, was not confined to the Jews: He- 


ves us an iN 


the {ap, 
Upon 1 


The ligatures aue to be made with metalline rings. Dr. Lifter, 


read was 


fron among the Hebrews, 


us and Philo Judzus obſerye, that it obtained alſoamong 


| 
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the Egytians and Ethiopians. Herodotus ſays, that the cuſtom 
was very ancient among each people; ſo that there was no de- 
2 which of them borrowed it froni the other. Theſime 
iſtorian relates, that the inhabitants of Colchis alſo uſed Cir- 
cxmcifion; whence he concludes, that they were originally 
-Zyptians. He adds, that the Phenicians and Syrians were 
- ewiſe circumciſed; but that they borrowed the practice 
rom the Egyptians. And laſtly, that a little before the time 
that be wrote, Circameiſion had paſſed from Colch's, to the 
cople inhabiting near Thermodoon and Parthen us. 
arſham is of Opinion, that the Hebrews borrowed Circumci- 
fron from the E yptians; and that God was not the firſt author 
thereof: citing iodorus Siculus, and Herodotus, as evidences 
on his fide. But this ſeems directly contrary to the teſtimony of 
Moſes, who aſſures that Abraham, though 99 years of age, 
was not circumciſed till he had the expreſs command of God 
for it Bethisasitwill, itis certain, the practice of Circumci- 
0 differed very conſiderably from that 
of the Egyptians. 
— the firſt, it was a ceremony of religion, and was per- 
formed on the eighth day after the birth of the child. Among 
the latter, a point of merit, decency, and cleanlineſs ; and, as 
ſome will have it, of phyſical neceſſity: and was not performed 
till the thirteenth year; and then on girls as well as boys. 
ong the Jews, Circumciſiom was performed with a knife of 
_— ſet aſide the practice of Circumciſion, during the 
forty years of their paſſage through the wilderneſs; in regard, 
Circumcifion being intended as a mark of diſtinction between the 
Jews and the Gentiles, it was unneceſſary to make any mark at 
all, in a place wherein there was no body to mix with them. 
M. Fleury obſerves, that the Jews were not unanimous as to 
the neceflity of Circumciſion; ſome holding it an eſſential 
Others as a circumſtance. - | 
The Turks, before the operation of Circumciſion, ſqueeze the 
Skin with little pinchers, to deaden the ſenſation : they then cut 
it off with a razor, and apply a certain powder, which heals the 
wound, and abates the pain. They never circumciſe till the 
ſeventh or eighth year; as having no notion of its being neceſ- 
ſary to ſalvation. 
he Perſians circumciſe their boys at thirteen years; and their 
girls from nine to fifteen. — Thoſe of Madagaſcar cut off the 
fleſh at three ſeveral times: the moſt zealous of the relations 
1 — catches hold of the preputium and ſwallows it. 
errera tells us, there is a kind of Circumciſion among the 
Mexicans, though they are very far both from judaiſm and 
mahometaniſm : they cut off the foreskin of the virile member 
and the ears, as ſoon as the child is born, with a world of ce- 
remon 


F docs is alſo practiſed on women, by cuting off the fore- 


skin of the clitoris, which bears a near reſemblance, and ana- 
logy tothe preputium of the male penis. Strabo ſays, the Egyp- 
tian women were circumciſed; Belon ſays the ſame of the 
Cophtz : and P. Jovius and Munſter of the ſubjects of Preſter 
John. See CLirokis. 
Among the Jews, the father is obliged to have his ſon circum- 
ciſed on the eighth day; it may not be ſooner : but the child's 
weakneſs may allow of its being deferred longer. Thereis a 
godtather to hold the child, and a godmother to carry itfrom 
the houſe to the ſynagogue, and to preſent it there. He who 
circumciſesis called in Hebrew, Mohel: Any perſon is choſen 
for the purpoſe, indifferently ; provided he be but capable of 
the function; which, among . is atitle of great merit. 
The manner of the ceremony, as related by Leo de Modena, is 
as follows. Two ſrats are prepared in the morning, with ſilken 
cuſhions ; the one for the godfather who holds the child, the 
other, as they ſay, for the prophet Elias, whom they ſuppoſe · o 
aſſiſt inviſibly. The Perſon who is to circumciſe, brings the 
neceſlary utenſils, the razor, ſtyptic, linen, fillet, and oil of 
roſes; to which ſome add a ſhell full of ſand to put the prepu- 
tium in. A pſalm is ſung till the godmother brings the child, at- 
tended with a crowd of women, and delivers it to the godfather ; 
none of them entering the door. The godfather being ſeared, 
ſets the child on his lap : then the 8 taking the razor, 
and preparing the child for the operation, ſays, Bleſſed be thou, 
0 Lord, who haſt enjoyned us Circumeiſion; and in ſo ſaying, cuts 
off the thick skin of the preputium, and with his finger nails 
tears off another finer skin remaining; ſucking the blood two 
or three times as it breaks out, and ſpitting it out into a glaſs full 
of wine: then he lays dragons- blood on the wound, with pow- 
der of coral, and other things to ſtanch the blood; an! laſtly, 
a compreſs of oil of roſes ; and thus binds up the whole, This 
done, he takes a glaſs of wine, and bleſſing it, adds another 
benediction for the child, and impoſes the name. . 
The manner of circumcifing among the Turks, differs from 
that of the Jews: for the former after they have cut off the 
skin, meddle no further; but the laſt, tear off the edge of the 
remaining skin in ſeveral places with their thumb-nails ; which 
is the reaſon why the circumciſed Jews are cured much ſooner 
than the Turks. 8 5 8 8 
Thoſe among the Jews who perform the operation of Circa 
ſion, are diſtinguiſhed by the length of their thumb- nails. See 
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{treuUMEtSION is alſo the name of a feaſt celebrated on the firſt 
of January, in commemoration of the Circumciſion of our Sa- 
viour. Sce FEAST. ; ; 

This day was anciently kept a faſt; in oppoſition to the pagan 
ſuperſtitions, who feaſted on it in honour of the God Janus. 

CIRCUMFERENCE,* in geometry, the curve line that 
incloſes a circle, or circular ſpace; called alſo Periphery, See 
C1RCLE, and PERIPHERY. | 

* The word is formed from the Lat'n Circum, about; and fero, 
I carry. 
Alllines drawn from the centre of acircle to the Circumſerence, 
called radii, are equal. See Rapivs. . 
Any part of the Circumference is called an arch; and a right 
line drawn from one extreme of the arch to the other, a chord. 
Sec ARcn, and CHORD. : | del 1882 
The Circumſerence of every circle is 1 | to be divided into 
60 equal parts, called degrees. Sce DEGREES. 

he angle at the Circumference, is double that at the centre. 
Sec ANGLE, and CENTRE. | 
Every circle is equal to a triangle, whoſe baſe is equal to the 
Circumference, and its height to the radius. See TRIANGLE. 
Hence the Circamferences of circles are to each other as their 
radii. Sce RADIUS. Of Oe 
Hence, again, ſince the Circumference of one circle is to its ra- 
dius, as that of any other circle to its radius; the ratio of the 
Circumference to the radius is the ſame in all circles. 
The ratio of the diameter of a circle to its Circumference, 
Archimedes makes as ſeven to twenty-two; others, who bring 
it nearer the truth, as 10000000000000000 to 31415926532 
5897932. For uſe, the proportion of 100 to 314 in ſmaller 
circles; and of 10000 to 31415 in larger circles, is commended 
by Vieta, Huygens, c. Tho” the juſteſt proportion for [mall 
numbers, is that of Metius, who makes it as 113 to 335. See 
DIAMETER. | 
The diameter of a circletherefore being given, its Circumference 
is had; and that multiplied by one fourth part of the diameter, 

ives the areaof the circle. See AREA, 

(S RCUMFERENTOR, an inſtrument uſed in ſurveying, to 
tak e angles by. Sce ANGLE, and SURVEYING. | 
The circumferentor is very ſimple, yet expeditious in the prac- 
tice : It conſiſts of a braſs — an index, all of a piece. 
See its figure in Tab. ſurveying, fig. 19. 

On the ola is acard, yu n divided into 360 degrees; 
the meridian line wheteof anſwers to the middle of the breadth 
of the index. On the limb, or circumference of the circle, is 
ſoldered a braſs ring; which, with another fitted with a glaſs, 

make a kind of box for the needle, which is ſuſpended on a 
pivot in the centre of the circle, To each extreme of the index 
is fitted a ſight. See SIGHTS. - 

The whole is mounted on a ſtaff; with a ball and ſocket for the 
conveniency of its motion. Sce BALL and Socket. 

To take an angle by the CIKCUMFERENTOR. Suppoſe the angle 
required EK G, (Tab. ſurveying, fig. 20.) place the inſtrument, 
2. g. at K, with the Flower-de-luce in the card towards you. 
hen direct the ſights, till through them you ſpy E; and ob- 
ferve what degree is pointed at by the ſouth end of the needle, 
which ſuppoſe 296: then turn the inſtrument about, the 
Flower-de-luce ſtill towards you, and direct the fights to G; 


noting the degree at which the ſouth- end of the needle points, 


which ſuppoſe 182. 
This done, ſubtraQing the leſſer number 182, from the greater 
_ the remainder 114, is the number of degrees of the angle 


If the remainder chance tobe more than 180 degrees, it mult be 
again ſubtracted from 360 degrees: the laſt remainder is the 
quantity of the angle ſought. 
To take the plot of a field, wood, 5 
OR. 4 ABCDEFGK, ( fig. 21.) an incloſure to 
be ſurveyed with the Circumferentor. 
1. Placing the inſtrument at A, the Flower-de-luce towards 
you, direct the ſights to B; where, ſuppoſe the ſouth end of the 
middle to cut 1919; and the ditch, wall, or hedge, meaſured 
with the chain, to contain 10 chains, 75 links; which enter 
down. See CHAIN. 
2, Placing the inſtrument at B, dire the ſights as before to C; 
the fouth end of the needle, v. g. will cut 279 and the line 
BC contains 6 chains 83 links, to be noted as before. Then 


ark, &c. by the CLRCUMFEREN=- 


* 


move the inſtrument to C; turn the lights to D, and meaſure 


(D as before. 


In the ſame manner, proceed to D, E, F, G, H, and laſtly to 
K; (till noting down the degrees of every bearing, or angle, 
and thediltances of every fide. 


Having thus gone round the field, you will have a table in the 
tollowing form. 


Stations. Degrees. Min. Chains. Links. 
A 191. OO 10 75 
B 279. oO 6 83 
C 216. 30 7. 82 


C. 
From this table, the field is to be plotted, or protracted; for the 
manner whereof, ſeePLOTTING, and PROTRACTOR. 


CIR 


Note, where ſecurity is to be conſulted rather than 
may be convenient to take back-fights; ; 5. e. to 
ſtrument ſo, at each ſtation, as thatlocking ba 1545 ace the in. 


diſpateh, i 


the ſights to the laſt ſtation; the north en ards throy 
. the ſame degree as the ſouth- end * re needle ma 
wares mow . r to this. See Turton TP, for- 
-PLAIN-T ABLE : both which inſtrum nk, and 
as N ents are uſed, on occaſion, 
CIRCUMF „in grammar, an accent i 
diſtinguiſh a ſyllable of an intermediate Was note, or 
rol. gt and generally ſomewhat long. Sce Ace 
The Greeks. had three accents, the acute, the 
Circumflex,formed thus, „. In Latin, Engli 
the Circumfleæ is made thus“. See CHARACT 
The acute raiſes the voice, and the grave falls, or! : 
the Circumflex is a kind of undulation, or wave. It; 
voice, between the two. See Acurx, Grave ing of the 
It is ſeldom uſed among the moderns, unleſs to ſhew "IR 
, the omiſ. 
ſion of a letter which made the ſyllable long and open: « #; 
much more frequent in the French than among (+ 1 18 
write pate for paſte; tete, for teſte; fiimes, for ful usth 
They alſo uſe the C:rcamflex in the particles; ſome of t os 
thors writing conneu, peu, others conns, pi te. Fath B fi 
er is ata loſs for the reaſon of the Circumſlex on this oc ak * 
The form of the Greek Circumſlex was anciently the fa ramps 
that of ours: but the copiſts changing the form of Page ade 
ters, and introducing the running-hand, changed alſo th forn 
of the Circumſtex accent; and inſtead of making a lt ole 
__— it off, vgs a daſh through too much halle 2 — 
ormed an , laid horizontally, which pr Wi . 
inſtead of this *. 4 Produced this figure , 
CIRCUMINCESSION, in theology, 
ſchoolmen ule to exprels the exiſtence of three divine perſons 
in one another, in the myſtery of the trinity. See Pines 
The ſchool divines are not the firſt authors of this em: 
Damaſcenus, in the eighth century, having uſed the word 
Teerx opus, Which ſignifies the ſame thing, in his explication 
of that text, I am in my father, and my father is in me. 
CIRCUMLOCUTION,* an ambages, or tour of words 
uſed either when a proper term is not at hand, to expreſs athing 
naturally and immediately by; or when one chuſes not todo 
it out of reſpect; or for ſome other reaſon. See AmBaces. 
The word comes from the Latin circumloquor, I ſpeak about. 
CIRCUMLOCUTION, in oratory, is the avoiding of ſomething diſ- 
agreeable, or inconvenient to be expreſſed in direct terms; by | 
imitating the ſenſe thereof in a kind of paraphraſe, ſo conceived 
as to ſoften, or break the force thereof. 
Thus Cicero, unable to deny that Clodius was ſlain by Milo, 
owns it, with this Cireumlocution, Milo's ſervants being pre- 
* vented from aſſiſting their maſter, who was reported to be 
* killed by Clodius; they, in his abſence, and without his 
* privity, or conſent, did what every body would expect from 
their own ſervants on ſuch an occaſion.” 
CIRCUM-POLAR Stars, are ſuch ſtars as being pretty nearour 
north-pole, move around it; and in our latitude, never ſet, or 
o below the horizon, Sce STAR, POLE, SETTING, Se. 
CIRCUMSCRIBING, in geometry, denotes the deſcribing 
a polygonous figure about a circle, in ſuch manner, as that 
all its ſides are tangents to the circumference. Sce CIRCLE, 
PoLYGON, c. 
The term is ſometimes alſo uſed for the deſcribing of a circle 
about a polygon ; ſo, as that each ſide is a chord. But in this 
caſe, we more uſually ſay, the polygon is inſcribed, than the 
2 e d _ 5 \inſcrded 
ny regular figure „(Tab. geom . 29.) inſcribed 
in — is Reſolved into equal aid pr tu 2 by radit 
drawn from the centre of the circambſeribing circle F, to the ſe- 
veral angles of the figure; and its area ĩs equal to a rectangled 
triangle, whoſe baſe is equal to the circumference of the whole 
polygon ; and its height a perpendicular let fall from the centre 
to one ſide AB. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the area of the circumſcribing circle 
abcde, (fig. 28.) excepting that the height is to be the radius: 
The area of every polygon that can be inſcribed in a circle 
leſs; and that of every polygon that can be circumſeridec, 
greater than that of the circle: in like manner, the perimeter 
of the firſt is leſs, and that of the ſecond greater than the cit- 
cumference of the circle. See PERIMETER, &c. 
Or this principle Archimedes attempted the quadrature of = 
circle ; which is nothing elſe, in 117 the 8 
the area, or capacity of a circle. See QADRATURE. 
The de of a — is equal to the radius of a circumſcrided 
circle. See HEXAGON. BC: 
To circumſcribe a circle about any given regular polygon, ADU,; 
(fig. 28.) and vice verſa. Biſſect two of the angles, b. C. n. 
and B; and on the point F, where the two lines ot ditecten 
terſect, as on a centre, deſeribe a circle with the radius 409 
To circumſcribe a Square about a Circle. Draw two diameters, 5 
and DE, (fg. 31.) interſecting each other in the centre i 
rightangles. From AEBD, with the interval of the rag 
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ANCES, the incidents of an evett, ot the par-“ 
a xecompany an Acton. See INCrDENY. FO” 
the converſion of a finnet depends on 4 Certain 
7290 bY) a certain management of external Cu a, 
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_—_ he is placed; Which nt _ two 8, or UA, and QUADKfeA: 
the providence of con- In this laſt exerciſe the” comdetunts were at firſt divide 
Pills 122 1 * ih. See Convention | two Tquadrons of quadyi)s ; en then! ſuto ; * 
acer of the actions of men, are 284 in this names of the cölduts 


re forts + Fuſes; We. "See 


[ — ct Fr | 1A — i rid: | 
ns bad t fir there was o ennd Hedrtiven u al | 
go bi, yo the qua goth, — Hoy Sc. „e berſon. blue. Domitian add Fenn they did not 
* the Rreatneſꝭ. hel, thu ultitude, -fewneſs, We. It was Ocnomans aus . 2 this method vr d. ach 
the thing. Ubi, where, the place. 4 axurihi5r, —— ing the as for thoſe 
what Fiſtatices, the inſtruments, meats, e. Car, why, Nr the — 0 the blue Pos by ee 
whataccount, with what view. — how, the lit) 'of CG RRL, in Botany * term uſed for OX fine . 
te Action, a5 to intenſion br remiſſneſz, Lefignetets or ca- dy Which ſome punti bp doo ergo: 
ſalty, fee. ety; or openneſs: © Qua, when, the dme; us on ivy, and the Ike. See Capris,” 
hotkey at the hour of prayer, &fe. CIRIOGETE. * in goody es mu Md or TA ul 
tIRCUMST ANTIBUS, in law, is uſed for the Fupplyig 12 let, Which proc erent” weir bulk, and -pol the 
ud making up the numbet of jurors, (in caſe auy inpanelled] due preparation eed : ſo as ſometimes even do rendet 
pear not; or appearing, be challenged by eine party) by! n necffcy, is orherwiſe ed deruia viarteoſa. 
adding to them 10 many of the perſons preſent, ot ſanding Se HeRx1A, and KoOC1KSOCELE 
„n will ſerve the turn. See URY, Joao, And TALES: 8 word eee ai a wp 
(MROUMVALLATION),* in 42 line ** mh wth © See Vanix, . 4 
- 1 et —485 up by the beſiegers, encompaſſing * 
ory as ** Fk | any army that may aneinpt to CISALPINE, any thing on this fide the Alps. . 
ee. 5 INE. | The word is fortied from the — Gelb and 


d 3 about thd valken MO! Ale; which, though properly contined to the mount ſe- 
n g ting Italy and France, yet is uſed by others Gar muy very 


This line is to de. cannon-ſhot diſtant from the place, ordina- * e pony ny Alps e the . of the 
rl, about 12 foot broad, and ſevet deep. It is Ordered With | Tee Romune divided Gaul, and the countty ow called Lom- 
abrcalt work, and flanked wi redoubts, or little forts, eteQed} : bandy; into Ciſalpine and Th. Son —— 


ttom {pace to ſpace. It ſervesdoth toprevent any Tuccour from anſalpiee . 
2 the place, to keep 14 deſerters, and ptevent VE — wit cegardto the Romane 
carve, Grit invented by 
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4 foot of 11 eminence; . che enem 1 ng Se Curve. + 
is cannon, and command the line. 1 c e: 5 
RCUMVOL 9615118 N18 * in *. 1 wu the turns of the n Ah x. of ths he femicirele AOB, 
lual line of the Ionic volute. See VOLUTE. | 2 an indefinite le a t t then, draw ' the 
* The word comes from the Latin cir cumwelvere, to turn around; t Ine AH; and make rela . Do quadtunt, 
| 2 b curne of « weather, eee column. AN, Thus Wh! the points M rr 


vun 1 which is 5 Cold of 
s in antiquity, a large building, either ton ,or oval ; L of the Ctz301b.---From the — it follows, x. That 
uſed for the exhibiting of ſhews Nei See CTACLE o 2 the lines PM and KI, to AB; we 
cnc, Games, Cr. Tall ave AF: KB:: AM: 1H. "Har AM iti; eonſc- 
guently, AP= AB. And therefore, AK =PBb; and PN = 


After the ſame manner, it appears, that the Cigrid AMO 
dinh ere fume me AOB. 


Ay Oe AK : KI: : KI: KB. Thatis, AK : PN: 

» AK : PN ::AP : PM; D 
PN : AP : GAP PM. Conſequently, AK, PN, AP, 
arched at on} PM; ate four lifies i cotvinunt propertion. And if PND v, 
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Se no Se 5M e: thelegeſt was | he plememt Uf the diameter of encrating eitcle PB. 
the elder Tarquin, called I M wn; be- Hence, when r falls on B, then * 6, and BC 
ventine and Faline fays — | 
81 Or fir, fo as to take iu no leſs cn tee = 9;ronfequently, Ns Wheteſote,o : 1 11 *. 
one in Width. ä 
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Auguſtus md kit 4s; the value of of proce un 
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Ne Room we racer fond of th e Mi „ * * this ds See Aerur- 
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8 Cir cen - finding 1 Wan continua proportionsls detween two 
ebe CIRCUS, which fore ext ereus 5 nes. Ste PROPORTIONAL. 
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were NG See the * Ante. 
＋. Af called Nonne Sumer, Lili Romani, either on SSI Ee INS, an o r 004 From the 
Moftheir antiquity, as bein _— with the Roman peo-| Benedi&ines, conti an = 


ple, or ing © a#fteries, and near 
ver 7 decaule eſtabliſhed by the Romans : and the games held as many nunneries. 77 


Monx, R ria ros, &c. 
The 


on is alſo the name of a feaſt celebrated on the firſt 
of January, in commemoration of the Circumciſion of our Sa- 


(ixcunctst 


viour. Sce FEAST. ; 6 
This day was anciently kept a faſt; in oppoſition to the pagan 
ſuperſtitious, who feaſted on it in honour of the God Janus. 
CIRCUMFERENCE,* in geometry, the curve line that 
inc loſes a circle, or circular ſpace; called alſo Periphery, See 
JIRCLE., and PERIPHERY. 
TY * The word is formed from the Lat'n Circum, about; and fero, 
I carry. | 
Alllines drawn from the centre of acircle to the Circumſerence, 
called radii, are equal. See Rapivs. oy 
Any part of the Crrcamfperence is called an arch; and a right 
line drawn from one extreme of the arch to the other, a chord. 
Sec ARcn, and CHORD. : 3 
The Circumſerence of every cirele is ſuppoſed to be divided into 
60 equal parts, called degrees. Sce DEGREES, 
The angle at the Cireumference, is double that at the centre. 
Sec ANGLE, and CENTRE. oy Oh | 
Every circle is equal toatriangle, whoſe baſe is equal to the 
Circumference, and its height to the radius. See I RIANGLE. 
Hence the Circamferences of circles are to each other as their 
radii. Sce RADIUS. GRE AY 
Hence, again, ſince the Circumference of one circle is to its ra- 
dius, as that of any other circle to its radius; theratio of the 
Circumſerence to the radius is the ſame in all circles. 
The ratio of the diameter of a circle to its Circumference, 
Archimedes makes as ſeven to twenty-two; others, who bring 
it nearer the truth, as 10000000000000000 to ZI41592053- 
5897932. For uſe, the proportion of 100 to 314 in {ſmaller 
circles; and of 10000 to 31415 in larger circles, is commended 
by Victa, Huygens, Sc. Tho? the juſteſt proportion for imall 
numbers, is that of Metius, who makes it as 113 to 335. See 
DIAMETER. | 
The diameter of a circle therefore being given, its Circumference 
is had; and that multiplied by one fourth part of the diameter, 
ives the areaof the circle. See AREA, 

CIRCUMFERENTOR, an inſtrument uſed in ſurveying, to 
take angles by. Sce ANGLE, and SURVEYING. 

"The circumferentor is very ſimple, yet expeditious in the prac- 
tice: It conſiſts of a braſs circle and an index, all of a piece. — 
See its figure in Tab. ſrrrveying, fig. 19. 

Onthe circle is a card, or compals, divided into 360 degrees; 
the meridian line wheteof anſwers to the middle of the breadth 
of the index. On the limb, or circumference of the circle, is 
ſoldered a braſs ring; which, with another fitted with a glaſs, 
make a kind of box for the needle, which is ſuſpended on a 
pivot in the centre of the circle, Jo each extreme of the index 
is fitted a ſight. See SIGHTS. G 

The whole is mounted on a ſtaff; with a ball and ſocket for the 
conveniency of its motion. Sce BALL and Socket. 

To take an angle by the CIRKCUMFERENTOR. Suppoſe the angle 
required EKG, (Tab. ſarveying, fig. 20.) place the inſtrument, 
”.g. at K, with the Flower-dc-luce in the card towards you. 
hen direct the ſights, till through them you ſpy E; and ob- 
ferve what degree is pointed at by the ſouth end ofthe needle, 
which ſuppole 296: then turn the inſtrument about, the 
Flower-de-luce ſtill towards you, and direct the lights to G; 
noting the degree at which the ſouth- end of the needle points, 
which ſuppoſe 182. 

This done, ſubtracting the leſſer number 182, from the greater 
. the remainder 114, is the number of degrees of the angle 


If the remainder chance to be more than 180 degrees, it mult be 
again ſubtracted from 360 degrees: the laſt remainder is the 
quantity of the angle ſought. 

To take the plot of a field, wood, park, &c. by the CIRCUMFEREN- 
TOR. — Suppole ABCDEFGK, ( fig. 21.) an incloſure to 
be ſurveyed with the Circumferentor. 

1. Placing the inſtrument at A, the Flower-de-luce towards 
you, direct the ſights to B; where, ſuppoſe the ſouth end of the 
middle to cut 191; and the ditch, wall, or hedge, meaſured 
with the chain, to contain 10 chains, 75 links; which enter 
down. See CHAIN. 
2. Placing the inſtrumentat B, direct the ſights as before to C; 
the fouth end of the needle, v. g. will cut 279 and the line 
BC contains 6 chains 83 links, to be noted as before. Then 
move the inſtrument to C; turn the ſights to D, and meaſure 

(D as before. 

In the ſame manner, proceed to D, E, F, G, H, and laſtly to 
K; ſtill noting down the degrees of every bearing, or angle, 
and thediltances of every fide. 


Having thus gone round the field, you will havea table in the 
tollowing form. 


Stations. Degrees. Min. Chains. Links. 
A 191. 00 10 75 
279. 0 6 83 
C 216. 30 , A 82 


C. 
From this table, the field is to be plotted, or protracted]; for the 
manner whereof, ſee POT TIN, and PROTRACTOR. 
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CIRCUMFLEX, in grammar, an accent, 
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Ne, where ſecurity is to be conſulted rather than 
may be convenient to take back- ſights;; 5. e. to 


1 Patch, 't 
ſtrument ſo, at each ſtation, as thatlockin back w Ace the in- 
the fights to the laſt ſtation; the north end of 9 through 
point to the ſame degree as the ſouth-end did in Tara, may 
wards from the laſt ſtation to this. See Tntono; Ng for. 
PLAin-T ABLE : both which inſtruments LITE, an 


| | X are uſe 
as Circumferenters. d, on occaſion, 


ſetyi 
diſtinguiſh a ſyllable of an intermediate ſound bare 


and grave; and generally ſomewhat long. 
LoxG, &c. N 


The Greeks. had three accents, the acute 
Circnmflex,formed thus, „. In Latin, Br 122 and the 
the Circurflex is made thus*. See ChaRacter rench, c. 
The acute raiſes the voice, and the grave falls. 
the Circamflex is a kind of undulation, or wayering .; 
voice, between the two. See ACUTE, Grays . A the 
It is ſeldom uſedamong the moderns, unleſs to ſhew 3 
ſion of a letter which made the ſyllable long and o 1 
much more frequent in the French than among fp * thin 
write pate for paſte; tete, for teſte; filmes, for falm Us the 
They alſo uſe the Circumfſlex in the particles : ſome of b Ok 
thors writing conneu, peu, others connu, pu, 6c, Fath 7 4 
er ĩs at a loſs for the reaſon of the Circumflex on this oc af - 
The form of the Greek Circumflex was anciently the — 
that of ours: but the copiſts changing the form of the 2 
ters, and introducing the running-hand, changed alſo th _> 
of the Circumſlex accent; and inſtead of making a rp on 
ans; it oft, ED adaſh through too much haſte: 2 
ormed an g, laid horizontally, which pr N : 
inſtead of this *. 5 Produced this figure” 
CIRCUMINCESSION, in theology, 
ſchoolmen uſe to expreſs the exiſtence of three divine perſon 
in one another, in the myſtery of the trinity. See 5 . 
The ſchool divines are not the firſt authors of this term: 
Damaſcenus, in the eighth century, having uſed the word 
Teery, eens, Which ſignitics the ſame thing, in his explication 
of that text, Iam in my father, and my father is in me. 
CIRCUMLOCUTION,* an ambages, or tour of worde 
uſed either when a proper term is not at hand, to expreſs athing 
naturally and immediately by; or when one chuſes nottodo 
it out of reſpect; or for ſome other reaſon. See AmBacrs. 
The word comes from the Latin circumloquor, I ſpeak about. 
CIRCUMLOCUTION, in oratory, is the avoiding of ſomething di- 
agrecable, or inconvenient to be expreſſed in direct terms: by 
imitating the ſenſe thereof in a kind of paraphraſe, ſo conceived 
as to ſoften, or break the force — 4 
Thus Cicero, unable to deny that Clodius was flain by Miio, 
owns it, with this Cireumlocution, Milo's ſervants being pre- 
* vented from aſſiſting their maſter, who was reported to be 
a killed by Clodius; they, in his abſence, and without hs 
* privity, or conſent, did what every body would expect from 
their own ſervants on ſuch an occaſion.” 
CIRCUM-POLAR Srars, are ſuch ſtars as being pretty nearour 
north-pole, move around it; and in our latitude, never ſet, or 
„Ager the horizon, Sce STAR, POLE, SETTING, Ye. 
CIRCUMSCRIBING, in geometry, denotes the deſcribing 
a polygonous figure about a circle, in ſuch manner, as that 
all its ſides are tangents to the circumference. Sce CIRCLE, 
PoLYGON, c. 
The term is ſometimes alſo uſed for the deſcribing of a circle 
about a polygon ; ſo, as that each ſide is a chord. But in this 
caſe, we more uſually ſay, the polygon is inſcribed, than the 
wer — 9 . ee 1 
ny regular figure „(Tab. geom 29.) inſeri 
in a cirele, is reſolved into equal ae cg 3 by radii 
drawn from the centre of the circxmbſeribing circle F, to the ſe. 
veral angles of the figure; and its area ĩs equal to a tectangled 
triangle, whoſe baſe is equal to the circumference of the whole 
polygon ; and its height a perpendicular let fall from the centre 
to one fide AB. : 
The ſame may be ſaid of the area of the circumſcribing circle 
abcde, (fig. 28.) excepting that the height is to be the radils. 
The area of every polygon that can be inſcribed in a circle 
leſs; and that of every polygon that can be circumſeridec, 
greater than that of the circle: in like manner, the perimetet 
of the firſt is leſs, and that of the ſecond greater than the cr 
cumference of the circle. See PERIMETER, &c. 
On this principle Archimedes attempted the quadrature of the 
circle ; which is nothing elſe, in be: the meaſuring ol 
the area, or capacity of a circle. See QQUADRATURE. 
The ſide of a — is equal to the radius of a circumſcrided 
circle. See HEXAGON. c: 
To circumſcribe a cirele about any given regular polygon, ABC; 
(Fe. 28.) and vice verſa. Biſſect two of the angles, 7: f. 0 
and B; and on the point F, where the two lines ot biſſection in 


terſect, as on a centre, deſcribe a circle with the radius F Ko 
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To circumſcribe a Square about a C ircle. Draw rwodiamete!ts, - 
interſe&ing each other in the centre CA 
AEBD, with the interval of the Tags, 
Draw the right lines 4 5 


and DE, (fig. 31.) 
rightangles. From 
make interſeQions in F, G, H, I. 
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0 | 
dies that 4CcCompany An ation. See INCIDENT. _. 
dener fy; the converfion of a finfier depends on « Certain 


ad a certain management of external Cireurtarees 

— 110 p nt of Cir- 
en depends on t 

now depends On- him. : 

The Cireumſtances of the aon of men, are expreſſed in this 


lun vetſe. She * ' 

4. whi, bns awxiliis, tu, omodb, aids PS. 1 

* — 4 the _ ſtat dae, S. SF the perſon. 
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e) 
what, the fennel, (ma inefs, multitude, fewneſs, &c. 
e thing. Ubi, where, the place. Quirbes anni, with 
what ſtances, the inftraments, means, Me. Car, may, on 
what account, With what view. Qzemodo, how, the nal 
de ion, as to intenſion br rem neſs, d jeſs, ot ca- 
ſeulty, fee. ey, ot openneſs. Qua, when, the time; as on 
\ holiday, at the hour of prayer, e. „ 
es ANTIBUS, in law, is uſed for the fupplying 
u mak ing up the numbet of jurors, (in caſe any impanelled 
not; or appearing, be challenged dy either party) by 
ding to them 10 many of the rſons preſent, or ſtanding 
* xx will ſetve the turn. Sceſſunr, Juror, and TALES: | 
MOUMVALLATION)? in fortification, a line of trench 
with a parapet, thrown up by the beſiegers, encompaſſing all 
their camp to defend it 
were the place. Sce LINE. 
b The word is formed from the Latin tircum, about; and vl, 
wall, of mound. | | bl Inf 
rs line is w be. cannon-ſhot diſtant from the lace, ordina- 
ch, about 12 foot broad, and ſeveh deep. Itis bordered with 
amel work, and flanked with redoubts, or little forts, eteded 
rom ſpace to ſpace. It ſerves both 14 any ſuccour from 
dag (ent into the place, to keep deſerters, and prevent 
acarlions of the enemy's gariſon. | 
(ce muſt be taken that the line of Gircamevallarion never paſs 
u the foot of an eminence; leſt the enem ſeiſing on the 
zminence, lodge his cannon, and command the line. 
KCOUMVYOLUTIONS,*® in architecture, the turns of the 
all lige of the Ionic volute. See V OLUTE. | 
The word comes from the Latin cir cumwolvere, to turn around; 
and is alſo applied to the turns of a wreathed, er twiſted column. 
bee Coun. | 
Ace inantiquity, a large building, either round, or oval ; 
uſed forthe exhibiting of ſhews to the people. See SPECTACLE 
LRCENSIAN Games, Wor. 
* Some derive the word frota Che, to whom Tertullian 
the invention. Caibodoras ſays, Circus comes à eietaitur —The 
Romans, Servius obſerves, at firſt, kad no other Gireus, but that 
thade by the Tiber n eme fide, and « paliſade ofnaked ſwords 
the other, Hence, — 2 Ifdors, came the term 
beds cir confer, quaſh ce ee. Bet Scaliger chin at the cry 


ir Roman Gens, vr u oblong edifice arched at on 
A; led with porrieds; and arniſhed with rows 
kn; ing 57er each other. 


u the middie as 2 kind of fbbt- Dank, or emine with 
A tatges, und poſts at each end. This ferved the 
g the edurfes of their ige and qrad we, See REA, Wc. 
22 were no leſs chan ten Circus Nome e : the largeſt was 
0 daft by the elder Tarquin, called e Meier; de- 
rwe ventine and F ate mounts. Pliny ſays, it was 
W! Gefu, fo as to take iu no leſs tan theee ſtadia in 
5 one in Width. a 
ng magu fert Crocs were thofe of Auguſtus and 
Neo. There are {till ſome remains of the Gi, both at 
Cats Niſmes, and other places. . 
a. omem wett excetſ@vely fond of the games exhibited 
Cirexs, 1 Me verfe m_Javendl, 
9 — tras ram am rer mem ep, 
4 of the Cixcus, uch fomte erf Ot exe Ene, 
000 Subs cetebraresin the Er owe, inhonouref Confus che 
vx oancids 3 artd{thence Mo emed Confudlia. Set Con- 
| Ad were md called Noms Ganres, Leuli Reman: either on 
at of their antiquity, as being coeval with the Roman peo- 


— how 
the quantity of the angle} - 


per 
EA MSTANCES, the incidents of an evett, ot the par-“ 


{FACrtON, QUuaPRit, e 


ainft any army that may attempt to nm any thing on this fide the Alps. | 


CISSOID, in 


CIS 


dere the great gatheh lange becnuſe cctebrited wich 
Re and fibfizence atty others; and been held 
in honor of the great God Neptune, who was their Confus. 


Thoſe who ſay they were inſtituted n honour of th 
found the 65 * ur of che ſun, con- 
ames. See — * ANN proceffion of the Gees, withthe 


The of the Cirvkr were lo tfented by Evander and re- 
eſta Aa by NEE $: the pomp, or procefioh, was only a 
"TY ere e ene => © +! by A en > 
Till the time of the elder Tarquſu, they Were held in an Mand 
of the Terz and were called pod kak uſter Mat — 
had built the Crews, they took their Hathe cherefrorn; is 


conſtantiy Weld | f 14 0 
There were ſix kinds of exerciſes in ces + the 5 wrelſt- 
faves, wild with . 


ting, Agen with : s: the 
72 
| ind ceſtus ; all which were on : h 
was orfeeonhing : Neem aße of charfors; whether Ain 
wo horfes, or with four. Ste te A, ahd QUADRICA. | 
In this laſt exerciſe, the combatants Were at firſt divided into 
two ſquadrons vr quadri)s ; then ſuto vhs 4 each bearing the 
names of the cSldirrs tuey wore ; fatto albu, tu, St. Sce 


At firſt there was ont dyR te und red; then green was atld 
blue. Domitian added ty more colours but they did — . 


It was Oenomaus wh firſt invented this method vfdiltingatth- 
ing the its by cotors: They was for thuft whore: 
reſented the earth ; the bite for theTeg, t. See Coro, Ve. 


y of; CIRRI, in Botauy, à term uſtd for toſe fine firings, or 


dy which ſome pluntt faſten tdemſeldes, for their füpport; 
ivy, and the Ike. Yee tasks. tant ATT = 


CIRSOCELE.* in gedeihen mubttade of varices inthe teſti⸗ 


eles, which prodigioufty meteaſe their bulk, and Wihder the 
a due preparation, of the ſeed : ſo as ſometimes even to rendet 
caftration neceſſary. is orherwiſe called beruia varicoſa. 
See N and HYCKOCIRSOCELE. * 8 

8 - | the I Jand 4d Lode! o3 . 
WN bre fd varit, win. ad aps 


Kix. 


* The word is forthed from the tis, um this fide, and 
Alpes which, though properly confined to the mount ns ſc- 
| 2 France, yet is uſed by zothers far any very 
1 mowitains, «Thos, Arfonius fptaks of the Alps of the 

| Pyreneans, the Alps of the Apennines, We, | 320 
The Romans divided Gaul, and the country now called Lom- 
bardy, int Ciſalpine und Tramper. Ser | RANSA LPINE.-=> 
That which was Ciſalpine with regard to the Romans, is Thanſ- 


alpize with regard to us. — 4 oi | 
y, un carve, Grit invented b 
Diocles; whence it is peculiarly called the Ci/ſoidl of — 
See CURv r. 4 u SSH 
Tus geneſis of the C may be thus conceived : To the dia- 
meter AB, (Tab. Aua, fig. 9) of whe ſemicircle AOB, 
, BC: then, draw the 


draw an ren = 
z= H; or ia the other quadrent, 


tight line AH; and make A 
LCSAN. Thus wil the point M and L be in a curve line, 
AMOL,; which is the C, of Diorlts. ' 
Poopardies of the Cixgo1hy.c--From the gene ii it follows, 1. That 
drawing the right lines PM and KI, ar to AB; we 
tral have AF: KB:: AM : 1H. Hat AM iti; couſe- 
quently, AP AB. And therefore, AK =PB; PN = 


2. After the ſame manner, it appears, that the Crgrid AMO 
Tees rhe ſemicircle AOB. nod 
3. Agen, AK : KI: : KI: KB. Thatis, AK TN. 
N Ab. Aud again, AK: PN : :AP : PM; therefore 
PN : AP: : AP> PM. Conſequently, AK, PN, AF, and 
PM, ate four lines in continual propurtion. And if PN=v, 
AP=s, PMA; x*= » 5, And wer the fame manner 
it May be We „mat AP, PN, AK; and K L, tte in con- 
tinual proportion. x _ 
4. In the ciſoid, the cube of the abſciſſe AP, is equal to a ſblid 
 wiſitig from the ſquare of the ſemierdinme k NM, mukiplied into 
the complement vf rhe diameter of the U cle PB. 
Hence, when the 221, P falls on B, BC 


= 5;confequ may, Fe Wherefore, o 241 FP 5. 
that is. the value of y becotdtes NH He: dhd therefore the Oifoid 

AMO, though continnalty uppreneh BC yet they will 
never meet. | 


5. BC, rhetefdte, is in Mymp tote of the dei. See RSrTur- 


given right lines. 8 

of the uad A,? 
See QUADRATURE, 

cso 


al, and fu 
SUBTANGENT, Cc. 
le. See the article ANGLE: 
CISTERCIANS, m order of religions, 


reformed from the 


le, | 
Var Thecauſe eſtabliſhed by the Romans : and the games held 


Benedi&ines, ern of an hundred monaſteries, and near 
| 4s many nunneries. Ste 7 Monx, Reiactods, We 


CIT 


The order took its riſe in 1075, from twenty-one zealous 
monks in the monaſtery of Moleſme in Burgundy ; who, with 
their abbot Robert, * that the rule of 8. Benedict 
was not ſtrictly enough obſerved; obtained permiſſion of Hugh 
archbiſhop ot P of the holy ſee, to ſettle in a 

lace called Cifteaxx, five miles from Dijon. 

ere, Eudes duke of Burgundy etected them a houſe, into 
which they were admitted in 1098 ; endowing it with a con- 
fiderable revenue. The biſhop of Chalons gave Robert the paſ- 
toral ſtaff, in quality of abbot; and erected the new monaſtery 
into an abbey. See ABBOT. 
Such was the beginning of the Ciſterciaus, ſo famous in after- 
times, and now ſo extended throughout all Europe. 
CISTERN *, is properly uſed for a ſubterraneous reſervoir of 
rain-water. See WELL. 

® The word, according to ſome, comes from cis, and terram, i. e. 

__ _ others derive it from ciffa, an oſier basket, a 
aft, Tc. 


CIV 


The C:trox is diſtinguiſhed from the lemon. i » 
and its pulp firmer ; its ſmell brisker, and eoleurbin digte, 
— ae againſt poiſons A and Athenæus reiner l. 
ce ot two perſons, preſer ved ſafe f in. 
aſpics, by eating a 1 nenn Cangeroy; 
he diſtillers, perfumers, confedioners, e. 
things from Citrons; as eſſences, oils, confections 
CiTRON-H# ater. See the article Citron-Wargg, * 
CITRON Ig See the article SANTA. 
| 4 25 , 
—— gde rbs, a large town incloſed witha wal. dee 
It is hard to give any juſt definition of a Ci: | 
has reſerved the appellation of towns, 2 many fas in 
ſeem to have every thing requiſite to conſtitute Cite 1 
Formerly, City was only underſtood of ſuch towns u ers k; 
ſhops ſees : which diſtin&ion ſeems (till to hold in Engl 
though no where elſe. See Bisuor, and Diocksx. _ 


Theterm City had its riſe among us, ſince the conqueſt; fy 


Ciſterus muſt be made with good cement, to retain the water. in the time of theSaxons there w Ce 
288 The bottom ſhould be covered with ſand, to] towns were called Barghs.-— Thus 2 b 
ſweeten and preſerve it. See WATER. | den Burgh. See Burcu. N 


are ſupported by two rows of pillars, 212 in each row; each] uſed promiſcuouſly. Thus, in the charter of Leicef 


pillar being two foot in diameter. They are planted circularly, lace is called bath c:vitas and burgas ; whi "ry 
and in radi tending to that in the centre. in my lord Coke, where he tells 3 cerca 
CISTIC. 2 * Srs rie, biſhop's ſee. Nor had Glocelter any biſhop then; th t 
CIST-Hepatic. 4 CyST-Hepatic. is called a City in Dome's-Day. The like may be obern 1 
ry ”_ —_ * and Hvyocisris. CAR, to which 1 added, that Crompton, reckor- 
See the article S1STRUM. ing up our Cities, leaves out Ely, though i biſhop and ; 
CISTULA Catoptric. See tlie article CAToprRic. cathedral. ; 8 ann 44 
CITA EL“, or CITTADEL, a fort, or place fortified with four, Yet Chaſſanæus, de conſuetud. Burgund. ſays, France has within 
five, or fix baſtions; built ſometimes in the moſt eminent part] its territories 104 Citiet; and gives his realon, becaule it has 
of a city, and ſometimes only near the city. I many archbiſhops, and biſhops. 
bs = word is a Amis ative of the Italian cirta, city, g. d. little ay! be is 8 ue N the heart of the place. 4. 
Ws aris they havethe Cz the Unrverſity ; | 
In the firſt caſe, the citadel ſerves to defend the city againſt ene-| the City wy the . Jty; London wehne 
mies. See Fokr, FoRT1FIED Place, Ce. Advocate of a City. 1 "ADVOCATE 
In the nor ſerves to command it, and to keep the inhabitants| Capital City. Cariral. 


Authors mention a ciſters at Conſtantinople, the vaults whereof] And for a long time after the conqueſt, City and B 7 wer. 
er, cha 


4 * 


in their obedience : for which purpoſe the city is left unforti-[ College of CiIriks. 
fied = = part toward the citadel, but the Citadel is fortified} Fore 122 | K — 
toward the city. Freedom of a CI rx. See the articl ; 
The moſt uſual form for Citadels, is that of a pentagon : a ſquare} Honour „ the City. 5 wh He 
being too weak, and a hexagon too big. See FORTIFICATION)| /mperial CITIES. | IMPERIAL, 
PENTAGON, EF. : Municipal C1T1ES. Muxicirat, 
2p is always a large eſplanade between the city and Citadel. Provefl of the C1TY. Fay | 1. ROVOST. 
ce ESPLANADE. City, CtviTas, in ſpeaking of antiquity, ſignifies a ſtate, or 
CITATION *, in the eccleſiaſtical courts, a ſummons to appear] ple, with all its dependencies, — he a — 
before an eccleſiaſtical judge, on ſome affair relating to the . Such as are, ſtill, ſeveral Cities of thè empite, andthe 
church. . . Swiſs Cantons. See STATE, RErukkic, IMPERIAL, &.. 
The word comes from cito, of cia, I ſtir up. ; Though the ancient Gauls were, in effc&; only one nation; 
In the civil and ordinary courts, it is called ſummoning. See] they were yet divided into ſeveral! people, Fhich formed 
SUMMONS. = ! 4 . as many different ſtates : or, to ſpeak with Czfar, as many 
CITATI10N is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of military and monaſtic, as] different Civitates, Cities. Belides that each City, had its particu- 
well as eccleſiaſtical courts. Such a heretic was cited to Rome; Jar aſſemblies, it ſent deputies, too, from time to time, to the ge- 
to a general council, Cc. neral aſſemblies held on affairs relating to their common interef. 
Knights are cited to the general chapters of their order. CIVET *, a kind of perfume, bearing the name of the animal 
King Edward I. of England, was cited, by order of — IV.] whence it is taken. See PERFUME. 
of France, to a court of his peers : The c:tatiox was publiſhed * The word comes from the Arabic Ziber, or Zebed, ſcum, frotl. 
by the Seigneur d"'Arrablay,Seneſchal of Perigord and Querey; The Civer, or Civet-cat, is a little animal, reſembling our cu: 
and was palted up, @ Ars order, on the gates of the city Li- excepting that his ſnout is more pointed, his claws leſs dn. 
bourne, which then belonged to king Henry. For default erous, and his cry difterent. 
in not appearing, all his domains, and effects in France were Phe perfume this animal produces, is formed like a kind of 
confiſcated. F. Daniel. | | reaſe, or thick ſcum, in an aperture, or bag, under his tail. It 

CITAT10N is alſo an allegation, or quotation of ſome law, au-] js gathered from time to time; and ſtill abounds, in propor: 
thority, or paſſage. See QUOTATION. tion as the animal is fed. | 

CITHARA, an ancient muſical inſtrument, by ſome ſuppoſed | There is a very conſiderable traffic of Civet, from Baſſora, Cr 
the ſame with the lyra ; atleaſt, a particular ſpecies of the lyra; licut, and other places, where the animal that produces it 
by others different: though its preciſe ſtructure does not appear bred. Though, part of the Ci vet among us is farniſhed us by the 
See LYRE. Dutch; who bring up a conſiderable number of theſe anims's 
The ancients deſcribe it as triangular, in form of a Greek Delta, | Before any of theſe animals were ſeen in Europe, ot it 
ai the poets aſcribe the invention to Apollo. obſerved how the perfume had been gathered; the common o 

CITIZEN“, or CITTIZEN, a native or inhabitant of a city, pinion, founded on the relations of travellers, was, that it WB 
veſted with the freedom and rights thereof. See Cirr, and] the ſweat of that animal, irritated and kindled into tage. 
FREEDOM, Tc. | To this effect, it was ſaid, that the animal was incloſed in in 

The word comes from the Latin civis ; which authors derive iron Cage; and after having been a long time beaten with rods, 
from coe, by reaſon the Citizens live together: or rather from] they gathered with a ſpoon, through the bars of the cage, nch 
cite, I call together. 1 between the thighs of the animal, the ſweat or foam, WA" 

Auguſtus, upon numbering the Roman citizent, found they] the rage and agitation had produced : and that without this pre 
amounted to upwards of four millions, Sce ENUMERATION. | caution, the animal would yield no perfume at all. bat 

Roman CITIZEN. See the article ROMAN. But experience has taught us better; and we now know,! 
To make a good Roman citizen, there were three things re-| the perfume Civez, is only a thick undtuous humour, ſecre it 
quired: that he were an inhabitant of Rome ; that he were in- by certain glands between the two tunics of the bag herein 
rolled in one of the 35 tribes; and that he were capable of js amaſſed, under its tail, beneath the anus. iti c0* 
* Thoſe to whom were granted 55 rights andprivi-| C;ver muſt be choſen new, of 22. conſiſtence, a whi 

eges of Roman citizens, were properly only Honorary citizens. ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell. : ; 

The ſeventh law, de zcolis, makes a great deal of difference be- 953 oy * Indian and Dutch Civet, there is alſo a Cre? from 
tween a ciz12ex and a mere inhabitant. Birth, alone, made a] Brafl, or Guinea, like that of India; and an oc 10 Cite, 
citixen; and entitled to all the privileges of Burgeſy time] which bears no reſemblance to it. : hearing 

- could not acquire it; but the emperor could beſtow it. See] (;ver is little uſed in medicine, except in athickneſs of — . 

ATIVE. from cold; where a grain or two being put in a little , 

CITRON, an agreeable fruit, in colour, taſte, ſmell, c. re-] gr wool, and the ears ſtopped there with, is ſometimes * 
ſembling a lemon; and ſerving, like that, to cool and quench] vice. It is much uſed among perfumers and confectio c, 
the thirſt: being produced by à tree of the ſame name, much x 

reſembling the lemonstree. See LEMON. = 
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CIV 


IC, Civicus, an epithet —— to a kind of crown, made 


en leaves; anciently beſtowed by the Romans, on thoſe 
who ſaved the life of a fellow - citizen in a battle, or an aſſault. 
See CROWN. 3 

"ic crown was exceedingly eſteemed; and was even 
mn — to Auguſtus 2 who on this occaſion ſtruck 
90 ; with this device, OB CIVES SERVATOS.- It was alſo 
— to Cicero, after his diſcovery of Catiline's conſpiracy. 


18. in its general ſenſe, denotes ſomething that 
Cl ae publick good, or peace of the citizens, or 


os of a ſtate. See City. 22 + 
1 we ſay, Civil government ; Civil law ; Civil 
ohts ; Civil war, We See GOVERNMENT, Cc. 

— in a legal ſenſe, is alſo applied to the ordinary procedure 
' an ion relating to ſome pecuniary matter, or intereſt. —In 
which ſenſe it is oppoſed to criminal. See CRIMINAL, Ce. 

Crvi Aion. See the article ACTION. 

Civil ArebiteFare. See the article ARCHITECTURE. 

Cyr Dey. See the article Dar. : 

Cuil Death, any thing that retrenches, or cuts off a man from Ci- 

ul ſociety : as, a condemnation to the gallies, perpetual baniſh- 
ment, condemnation to death, outlawry, and excommunicati- 
on; all which make a man ceaſe to be looked on as a citizen. 
See BANISUMENT, OUTLAWRY, Oe. 
The term is likewiſe applied to thoſe who are no longer capable 
ofaQing in temporal concerns: as, thoſe who renounce the 
world, who retire and make vows in a monaſtery, Se. See 
Moxx, Vows, MoNnASTERY, Cc. 


Cen Fruits. See the article FRUITS. | 


Civil Hiſtory. See the article HrSTORY. 

Cuil Law, Lex C1v1Lr1s, is defined, in the inſtitutes, to be the 
laws peculiar to each city, or each people. But in the modern 
uſe, it properly implies the Roman law, contained in the inſti- 
mies, the digeſt, and the code ; otherwiſe called, lex ſcripta, 
or the written law. See Law. 

The Roman law, at its commencement, was very inconſide- 
table. | 
Under the kings, the people were governed by certain laws, 
prepared by the ſenate, paſſed by the kings, and confirmed in an 

aſſembly of the people. 

Papirius was the firſt who made a collection of the regal laws; 

which took its name from its author, and was called ar papr- 

ſ1anAmM, 

The Republic, after aboliſhing the regal government, ſtill re- 

tained the royal laws: to theſe they added the law of thetwelve 

tables, drawn by the Decemviri, from the laws of twelve 


of the priucipal cities of Greece; and the more equitable a» 


mong the laws bitherto practiſed at Rome. See TABLE, and 
ECEMVIRI. 
Thelaw of the twelve tables was at length found ſo ſevere, and 
conceived in ſuch obſcure terms; that it was judged proper to 
moderate, reſtrain, and aſcertain it, by other laws, propoſed to 
the ſenate by the conſuls, and paſſed at general aſſemblies of the 
le; according to the — that had obtained under the 
ings themſelves. | 
luthe year of Rome 731, the Republic expired; and the whole 
power of the people was transferred to Auguſtus, who was 
contented to publiſh his new laws iu the aſſembly of the peo- 
Fe to keep up ſome image of the Republic by this formality. 
iderius aboliſhed theſe occaſional aſlemblies, on pretence of 
weir being too numerous; and in lieu thereof proffered his laws 
to the ſenate, who never failed to confirm them: inſomuch 
that the laws of Tiberius, and his ſucceſſors, who kept the ſame 
meaſures with the ſenate, who were eſteemed ſenatus-conſulta. 
hus aroſe two kinds of Roman law, with regard to the chan- 
ges in the legiſlative authority: the laws eſtabliſhed by the 
people, e and the laws of the emperors, or imperial 
. See PLEBISCITUN, Ce. | 
ring the time of the republic, and even under the emperors, 
ewere juris-conſult ; who making public profeſſion of 
the ſtudy © the law, interpreted, were conſulted on the diffe- 
rent ſenfes of the laws, and gave anſwets to the queſtions 
Fopoled to them hereon 3 which were called reſponſa pru* 


CIV 


In the time of Julius Ceſar,Offilius, a lawyer, began a colleQi- 
on of the edicts of the prztors ; which was not tniſhed till the 
time eee another lawyer, Julianus. | 
In the time of Conſtantine, or his children, two juris-conſulti 
compiled two codes ; from their authors called regorian, and 
Hermogenian Code; See Coon. | 2 
Laſtly, Juſtinian, 2 the authority of the Roman law al- 
moſt aboliſned in the welt, by the declenſion of the empire ; te- 
ſolvedto make a — collection, of the whole: Roman Ju- 
riſprudence z and committed the care thereof to his chancellor 

ribonianus. nr TAL 
That miniſter executed his commiſſion with a great deal of dili- 
gence, not to ſay precipitation: anew code was finiſhedin $29, 
and a digeſt in 533. See DictsT, and Cos. | 

he ſame year he publiſhed an abridgment thereof, containing 
the firſt principles and elements of law, under the title of ini 
tretes. See INSTITUTES. $ | | | 
In the courſe ofthis reign, Juſtinian made 168 conſtitmtions, 
and 13 edits; which made a conſiderable alteration in the an- 
cientlaw, and were called telt. See NoveL. 7 A 
All cheſe together, make the 1 2 civilis, or body of the 
crvil law, as reduced, by order of Juſtinian. See Cokrus. 
For the ſpace of 300 years, this ſyſtem of law obtained without 
any innovation. But the new conſtitutions made by the em- 
perors from time to time, at length occaſioning ſome alterati- 
ons; the emperor Baſil, and Leo, his fon, compoſed anew bo- 
dy of the Roman law, chiefly from the Juſtinian, in the Greek 
language; dividing itintoſeven volumes, and 60 books ; under 
the title of Bafilics. From which time, Juſtinian's body had 
but little credit in the eaſt; the Baſilicataking place of it. See 
BASIL1CXs. 
In the weſt, the Civil law had a different fortune: it is ordinarily 
ſuppoſed not to have beenthere known till the year 600; when 
Lotharius II. finding the book at the taking of Melphi, a town 
in Naples, made a preſent of it to the city of Piſa : though we 
find it quoted in ſeveral Latin works long before Lotharius. 
It is true, however, it wasnever taught publickly till the twelfth 
82 ; when Irnerius firſt made profeſſion of it at Bologna, 
in 1128; whenceit was carried by his diſciples into other coun- 
tries; and in alittle time was taught in all the univerſities. - 
It is allowed that the civil law contains all the principles of na- 
tural equity; and that nothing can be better calculated to form 


% 


| good ſenſe, and ſound judgment. Hence, though in ſeveral 


countries it has no other authority but that of realon, and ju- 
ſtice; yet it is every where referred to for authority, and is t 
alone taught in univerſities. 
It is not received at this day in any nation without ſomealtera- 
tions : ſometimes the feudal law is mixed with it, or general 
and particular cuſtoms ; and often, ordinances and ſtatutes cut 
off a great part of it. 1 | | 125 
In Turkey, the Bafilick: dre only uſed. In Italy, the canon 
law, and cuſtoms; have excluded a good part of it. In Venice, 
cuſtom hath almoſt an abſolute goyernment. In the Milaneſe, 
the feudal law, and particular cuſtoms, bear ſway. In Naples 
and Sicily, the conſtitutions and laws of the Lombards are ſaid 
to prevail. In Germany and Holland, the cui law is eſteemed 
to be the municipal law : but yet many parts of it are thete 
rown obſolete ; and others are altered, either by the canon 
aw rob neg gn og | AR a409: 45542 5, 
In Friezeland, it is obſerved with more ſtriQubſs : but in the 
northern of Germany, the jus Saxonicum, Lubecenſe, or 
Culmenſe, is preferred before it. In Denmark and Sweden it 
hath ſcarce any authority at all. In France only a part of it is 
received; and that part is in ſome places as a cuſtomary law : 
and in thoſe. provinces neareſt to Italy, as a municipal writ- 
ten law. In criminal cauſes, the C:vs/. law is more regarded 
in F 2 but the manner of trial is regulated by ordonnances 
and edicts. _. | 
The civil law, in Spain and Portugal, is connected with the jus 
regium and cuſtom. In Scotland, the ſtatutes ofthe Sederunt, 
pu ge the regiz majeſtatis, and their cuſtoms, controul the 
Civil law. | 


In England, itis uſed in the eccleſiaſtical courts; in the courts 
o "ew Sec RESPONSE. of the — ; and in the two univerſities: yet in all. theſe 
| nd N, was the firſt of theſe juris · conſulti, after the expulſion} reſtrained and directed by the common law. See Law, Cou- 
Thich be kings; and Modeſtinus the laſt. See Juzis-ConSUL-| mon-Law, Se. 

— ke hi we” Cru Civit-Menth. See = _ — — | 
im, vi. in 240, theſe oractes of the Roman juriſpru- CIVIL Obligation. See the article OBLIGATION. 
PM dence ccaling, out o their writings, which made no leſs than CIvII. War: is a war between people of the ſame ſtate, or citi- 
reted 30 volumes, a. * of the Roman law was after wards] zens of the ſame city. See WAR. "9 
ein it Funpiled, by order of Juſtinian. Civil Year, is the legal year, or annual account of time, which 
magiltrates, on their fide, in adminiſtring juſtice, inter-] every government appoints to be uſed within its own domini- 

ſh co pr Ke the laws, with more freedom than even the juris-con-] ons. See T1ME. G5 36 4 

Tue dad were, as it were, the living voice of the law. It is chus called, in contradiſtinction to the natural year ; which 
from * empetors too, to render the interpretations of the magi- is meaſured exactly by the revolution of the heavenly bodies. 
Cevet, fhoutd wh tree and frequent, appointed, that they themſelves | See YEAR. . 


lions ; .conſulted ; and their auſwers expecte 
Tana a das may be obſerved from 

Inpro See RESCRIet. 

bs 2 as new laws were made at Rome, care was ta- 

tine af let and reduce them into bodies. Papirius, in the 

lays, Aneduinine Superbus, made a collection of the regal | 

bod of | d no ſooner was the republic eſtabliſhed, than the | - 

ot laws of the twelve tables were compiled, | 


as to que- CIVILIANS College, See the article COLLEGE. . . 

liny's epiſtles to CIVILISATION, alaw, or judgment, which renders a crimi- 
nal proceſs, civil: See CIVIL, &c. 8 5 
Civiliſation is performed by turning the information into an 
inqueſt, or vice verſa: See INFORMATION; INQUEST, Oc. 
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CLAM, in law. a challenge of intereſt in anf thing that mw  dowed part; bun without interrupting the great mages * 


poſſeſſion of another; at leaſt ovtof 3 man's . See CHAL- 
LENGE, POSSESSION; . Sec alſo Non-CLA1M:; 
There are divers kinds of Claims : 4s, Cluim by charter, by de- 
' ſcent, by aequuſutiong e. | kris 
ontinual CAIM, a Claim made fron tine to time, within every 
year and day, to land, of other thing, which, on forme accounts, 
gqannot be attained Without danger. 
Thus, if Jam diſſeiſed of land, into which, though I have a 
right, I do not enter for fear of being beaten; Fam to hold on 
my right of entry at my beſt opportunity ; by approaching as 
near as I can, once every year, as long as T 
the right of entry to my heir. | 
Falſe CLaim. Ses the article Fats 2. 
vit CLAIM. See the atticle QuiT. 2 
CLAIR-OBSCURE, or CuiAAO-Scune, in painting, the art 
of diſtributing to advantage, the lights and ſhadows of a piece; 
both with regard to the ealing of the eye, and the effect of the 
N See Liour, and SMapow. 5 
hus, when a painter gives his figures a ſtrong telie vo, looſens 
them from the ground, and ſets them free from each other, by 
the management of his lights and ſhadows ; he is faid to under- 
ſtand the Clarr-objrrre. 
The Glair-obſexre makes one of the great diviſions, or branches 
of painting; the whole of a picture being reſolrable into light, 
and ſhadow. ScePAInTING:. 
The doctrine of the Clair-obfexre, will come under the follow- 
ing rules. —L ight may be either conſidered with regard to itſelf, 
to its effects; the place wherein it is diffuſed; or its ule. 
For the 1ſt, light is either naνjͤꝛ or artificial. 1 
Natural, either comes immediately from the ſun, which is 
brisk, and its colour various, according to the time of the day ; 
or it is that of a cltar air through which light is ſpread, and 
whoſe colour is alittle bluiſh; or of n clowdy air, which is 
darker, yet repreſents objects in their genuine colours with 
more eaſe to the eye. | et 
Artificial, proceeds from fire, or flame, and tinges the object 
with its own colour: but the light it projets, is very narrow 
and confined, 
For the 2d, the effects of light are either printipal, as when the 


rays fall perpendicularlyon the top of a body, without any in-| 


live: thus I leave | 


CLA 


petceived, mileſs cloſely Jookedat z and tor work, is u un! 
the general, and at one ſight: never to ſet the Rong rage,” 
againft the lights, without ing the harm contra b 
help of ſome intermediate colour: though the Maſk 6s 1: 
—— a yr oct ne — that of the ſhadow * 
; t it to poſed, 28 o illuminate the pri = 
the ſubject. - | He pritcipathuen of 
For the 4th, The eſſects of ſhadows are A the 
is either wide and ſpacious; as in thoſe comi.yimmned.”* 
from che fam. which are very ſenſible; and cr art 
| pretty abrupt; fromthe ferene air, which are falnter and _ 
 Hireet ; from the dark air, which appear mote dif a, 
almoſt imperceptible ; and thoſe from an artificial light, oo 
makes the ſhadows deep, and their edges abrupt: bt a it; 
more narrow and confined,” where the lights coming from tha 
ſame place make the ſhadow more ftroug, and the reflet 
leſs ſenſible. See Coloux . | 
Ct.amR*QBSCURE, CHIAROSCURG, is alſb uſed for a con- 
ſiſting only of two colours; ordinarity black and white lo. 
times black and yellow. Ser CaxUH1 MJ. Der 
Or, it is a deſigh only waſhed with one colour; the hadorr; 
being of a dusky brown colour, and the lights beightened ; 
with white. . 
The word is alſo applied to prints of two colours, taken o a 
twice; whereofthere ate volumes in the cabine of the cutiou 
in prints. k 180, 4 
The word Clair-0ſcare is a compound of two others, Clair is 
uſed among the French for thoſe parts of a painting which re- 
flect the moſt light; and comprehends not only the lights them- 
ſelves, butalſo thoſe colours that are luminous. By obſeare, is 
meant not onl all the ſhades, but alſo all the colours tha xe 
dusky. See Colour. | | 
CLAMEA admittenda in itinere per atnrnat um, is a writ where. 
by the king commands the juſtice in eyre to admitaperſon's 
Claim by an attorney, who being employed in the king's ſer- 
vice. cannotcome in perfon: 
CLAMOR, or CLaMzur 4 Haro, à popular term in the 
| French laws, importing a complaint or 77 whereby any 
one implores the aſſiſtance of juſtice againſt the oppreſſion of 


dows: to avdid forming little things in the ſhadow 35 
l 


* 


teruption; or glancing, as when it ſlides along bodies: or ſe- 
rommar y. Which is for things at adiltance. | 


3. For the place, it is either the open campaign, which makes | 


obj ects appear withgreat ſoftneſs; or an incloſed place, where 
the brightneſs is more vivid, its diminution more haſty, and its 
extremes more dbrupt. | f 

4. For the uſe, ot application; the light of the ſun is always to 


be ſuppoled whey and over-again(t the picture; that it may | 
figures; the luminaries themſelves never ; 

earing, in regurd the beſt colours cannotexpreſs them. The 
hief light is to moet on the chief group, and as much aspoſſible |. 


heighten the foremo 


on the chief figure uf the ſubject. The light is to be purſued 


over the great parts, without being croſſed, or intetrupted with 


! 


little ſhadows. The full force ot the principal light to be only 


in one part of the piece: taking care never to make two cone) 


trary lights. Not to be ſcrupulouſly confined to one univerſal 


clouds, &e. to looſen ſome things, and produce other agree- 
able effects. Laſtly, the light to be different 


quality of the things whence it proceeds, and the nature of the 


ſuljeets whichreceive it. For ſhadows ; they are diſtinguiſhed, 
19, intothoſe formed on the bodies themſelves, by their pro- 


per relievos. 2% T hoſe made by adjacent bodies: thoſe that 
mak e parts of any whole; and theditferent effects, according 


to thedifference of places. 

For the firſt, ſine the different effects of lights only appear b 
ſhadows, their degrees muſt be well managed. The place which 
admits no light, and where the colours are1oſt, muſt be darker 


i 


light; but to ſuppoſe other acceffary ones, as the opening of | 
according td the CLANDESTINE,* anything done ſecretly, and without the 


| another. See HARO. 


LAMP; in a ſhip, a piece of timber applied to a maſt, or yard, 
rx it, and prevent the wood from burſting, bee 
AST. 

3LAMP alſo denotes a little piece of wood, in form of a Wheel; 
uſed inſtead of a pulley in amortice. . - - + 
CLAMPING, in joinery, r. When a piece of board is fit- 
ted with the grain, to the end of another piece of board croſs 
the grain; thefirſt board is ſaid'to be clamped. —OThus the ends 
oe tables are commonly clamped, to preſerve them from wap 
ng. 

Crater Name, are ſuch nails as are uſed to faſten on Clamp, in 
building and repairing of ſhips: See Nails. | 
CLANCULARII, a ſe& of anabaptiſts, who denying tho ne. 
ceſſity of making any open profeſſion of the faith; and taught 

that a private one would be ſufficient. See ANABAPTIST- 
| Theſe were alſb called Hortulani, and Gardners, from the 
places they choſe to aſlemble in, inſtcad of churches. 


knowledge of ſome of the parties intereſted in it; or without 
the propet ſolemnities. 
b. The word comes n of A, clan, 
1 ſhut, or KAtmact, fartum, . f | 4 
Thus, a marriage is ſaid to be Clendeſtine, when r 
; withoutthe publication of banns the conſent of you on 
' knowledge of the ordinary. Tbe council of Trent, 2 
' French ordonnances annul all Clandeftiwe marriages. 


+ MARRIAGE. 


. 


than any part that has relievo, and diſboſed in the front. The 


reflex, or return of the light, brings with it a colour borrowed | 
from the ſabjett that reflects it; and flies off at a greater ox leſs 
ang le, according tothe ſituation ofthe re flecting body, with te- 
pard to the luminous one: hence, its effects mult be different in 
coloum and in fore; according to the diſpoſitions of bodies. | 


Deepenings, which admit not of any light, or reflex, muſt ne- 


ver meet on the relievo of any member of any great ele vuted 


part; but in the cavities ot joint of bodies, the folds of drape - 
ries. c. And to ſiad ocenſions for n ſhadows, 
to ſer ve for the repoſe of theſight, aud the l ing of things; 
mſtead of many littte m ado we, which have a pitiful effeQ. | 


For the 2d. The ſhadows made by bodies, are either in plain and 


ſmooth places, or on the earth; wherein they ate deeper than 
rhewadies that geenſion them, as receiving teſt reftex light; yet 
ftilidiminith as they depart further ftom ther cauſe; oronthe 
neighbouring bodies, where they are to follow the form of the 
ſaid bodies, accotding totheirx 


. 


md to the lige. 22 
dor the 3d, In ſhadows wat Rave parts, the painter avaſt ob- 
ſerve to take for a ligt inu Made wed place, the ee, ot luſtre 
ot the tight part; and, on rhe contrary, for e had in the 
lightened part, the teint, or luſtre in the ſnadow: to make an 
Selbe aſſemblage of colour, ſhadow, and reflex in the ſha- 


and poi, re- 


CLAP, in medicine, the firſtfiage, or Ante of the venere! di, 

eaſe; calledalfo 1 See VrWEREAL Diſcaſe, d 
GONORRHEA. | a 
Dr. Cockburn, and others after him, will have the Ciq to con 
ſiſt in an ulceration of the mouths of the glands of m—_— 
in men, and of the glandular lacune in women; occaſion 
the infirm _ 1 . 2 matter, 
from an infected perſon in actu cortus. _ | 

From theſe glands, iſſues, of gleets a ſharp, anger 
accompanied with heatof utine, chordee, Sc. whic 855 
What * termed the firſt (tage of the diſtemper- 


\ CHORDEE, c. 8 
In et, and other times later, thong) 
A Clap appears ſometimes oe bro * fon is re- 


9 — ; und aifcovers IH by the running, &fc. 


Z 
— 
=> 
: 
> 
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8 


and in great quantity, and the teſticles 
— — 3 p virulenta; and the Clap ſuppol * 


irs ſecond ſtage. See PMs R, Oe. 


Some authors think, that in this d . or ſtage, 
de nacb e nl of boos, A he let 


. 


CLA 


; at the ſymptoms may be accounted for from the 
* — 8, 2 — corroſive; and by that means 

nut” andinflaming the adjacent parts.. 

cure of a Clap conſiſts in proper evacuations, as calomel- 

atives, refrigerant emulſions, powders, &c. turbith-eme- 

pop and laſtly, propet terebinths, Ne. to which ſome add de- 

dc ons of the lignum vitæ, &e.' As to externals, they are ge- 


—_ 


eggs ; the viſcous parts of the eggs intangling the thick ere 
particles of the liquor, retain them * 905 72 
Sometimes the mixture is boiled; by which means, che exgs 5n- 

tangle the groſſer — and carry tem up to the dg 
ſcum; which is either taken off wich a ſpoon, or ſeparated by a 


coy comprehended under the form of fomentations, cata- 
laſms, liniments, and lotions. o ant 2c | 
anthors, and eſpecially Dr.Cockburn, have inſiſted on the 
of a Clap by a particular in) ection, without the uſe of any 
— medicine. This has given a handle to quacks, who, by 
affecting to do the ſame by theit injections, generally eheck the 
running, and make a con rmed pox., | 
Turbith- mineral, calomel, &c given in ſmall doſes, and con- 
inued for ſome time, ſo as to take effect by way of alteratives, 


flannel bag, as before, called Hypocrateh's Hleewe'” 4 
ꝗẽ?d abner LES 
Another methotl js, by letting the 1iquor ſtand in a convenient 
veſlel, till the groſſer particles ſettle! SeeRESrDENCE EY. 
In diſtilled waters, c. which have a milky hue, or re turbil 
it is 9 fected we Ane ſugar, mee with a ſmall quan: 
tity of allum ; which wi own the oily parts; and leave 
- thereſt clear. See DryvbrATION. 2 Jo 0 Ne 


lately much commended as to ſucceſs. Mercurial 
= = ufedin ſmall quantities, ſo as nottoraiſe aſalivation, 
id to cure all the ſtages of the venereal diſeaſe : this prac- 
de is uſual in Montpelier, tc. See SALIVATION, MER- 


cvRY, tc. 


that the diſeaſe we now call a Clap, is the ſame with that our 
forefathers called a burning, or brenning; under which name it 
vs known ſeveral hundred years before the commonly ſup- 
origin of the venereal diſeaſe ; and that the appellation 


defines brenning to be a certain inward heat and EXcoriation 
of the urethra ; which, Mr. Becket obſerves, gives us a per- 
ſed idea of what we now call a Clap. For frequent diſſecti- 
gns of ſuch as have laboured under that diſeaſe, have made it e- 
rident, that the urethra is excoriated by the virulency of themat- 
ter they receive from the infected woman: which excoriation, 
or ulceration, he adds, is not confined to the oſtiola, or mouths 
of the mucous glands of the urethra, as has been lately imagin- 
el; but may equally attack any part of the urethra. 

Theheat, or burning which ſuch perſons feel.in making water, 
saconſequence of this excoriation of the urethra : the ſalts 
contained in the urine-pricking and irritating the nervous fi- 
brillz of the urethra, thus diveſted of its natural membrane. 
dee BURNING. 
CLARENCIE UX, the ſecond king at arms; thus called from 
the duke of Clarence, to whom he firſt belonged. See KixG 
at arms. 

Lionel, third ſon of Edward III, having by his wife the honour 
of Clare in the county of Thomond, was hereupon created 
duke of Clarence ; which dukedom afterwards eſcheating to 


duke, a king at arms; naming him Clarexciexx in French, and 
Clæencin in Latin. See HERALD. 8 
His off ce is to marſhal, and diſpoſe of the funerals of all the 
lower nobility ; as baronets, knights, eſquires, and gentle- 
men on the ſouth-ſide of Trent - whence he is _ ol ed ſur- 
„or ſouth-rov, in contradiſtinction toxorroy. See NORROY. 
CLARET: nor? I 


giye to ſueh ofthe red wines as are not of a deep, or high co- 

lour. See Wink. 

The word is a diminutive of c/air, clear, bright, tran 

RET, CLARETUM, in the ancient pharmacy was a kind of 

vineſweetened with ſugar, and impregnated with aromatics ; 
etimes alſo called hippocras, or vinum hippotratirum; be- 

cauſe ſuppoſed to Have been firſt preſcribed by Hippocrates. 

Hieeocras, | net vals; 

has its name Claret, from its being clarified by percolation 
h a flannen bag, called mabica hippocratis. See Hippo- 

A Sieve. x | 

LARICORD or Maxicord, a muſical inſtrument, in form of a 


See SPINETT. 
or 5okeys; and yo ſtrings, which bear on five bridges; 


Mr. Becket, in the philoſophical tranſaQion attempts to ſhew, | 


irexzing, c. was only diſcontinued asthatofClap commenced. | 
[na MS. as old as Henry IV. Arden, chirurgeon to that prince, | 


Edward IV. he made this herald, who properly belonged to the] 


*or CLAIRET, pale red, a name which the French} 


| brown paper; among others; hippocras, h met XA | 

HYBROMEL, &'c.—T he aneients clarified their wines by po 

ing them from off the lees, into another barrel, through a 
ainer. a1 bd 1 . J antes 2 HOMER 

Fine and delicate wines ate uſually tlarified with ichtHyocy 
or * be ; the . wines reds 8 . 
s diluted in water. Sometimes with pouring through 

a heap of little chips. See Wixe. Fe e Ne 

It is an error to ſuppoſe that either fiſh-glue, or omblette can 
prejudicial to the health; ſince both the one and the other 1 
down with the lees, without ucing any ill effect. That 
which makes wines unwholeſome, is not the clarifying by theſe 
innocent means, but the mixtures and ſophiſtications of the 
vintners, to make them brisk, and bring them to life again 
85 fret; which is done with aqua vite, ſpices; pidgeons 


C. a a 
Sugar is clarificd with the whites of eggs ind ſugar beat toge- 
ther. See SUGAR. | un 

For malt liquors, particularly beer, there are various methods 

of clearing ;. the beſt is by caſting into it fixed nitre: ſome add 

the quinteſſence of malt and wine; whites of 
balls with a little flour and ag pad : oil and quinteſſence 
of barley have the ſame effeR: is exceedingly cleared and 
ſtrengthened, 0 adding to it, during the time 
tation, ſome atdent ſpirit. See MALT Lipor, Bxxx, Se. 
CLARIGATIO, or CLARIGATTox, in the law of nations, a 
loud, clear call or ſummons made to an enemy, to demand 
ſatisfaction; for ſome injury received; in defect whereof, re- 
courſe will be had to repriſals. See ReprisArs: 2 
Clarigatjo amounts to much the ſame with what the Greeks 
call, arSyoandia. — Though Naude uſes the word in a ſome- 
what different manner. Repriſals, ſays he, ſignify the ſam 
©. 2s +, it pron Budev; ant clarigatrones Hermolas : for, as to 
the Greek word androlepſia, it is equivalent to the Latin pig- 
. morandi poteſias. Sce ANDROLEPSY: * : « | 
CLARION, * a kind of trumpet, whoſe tube is narrower: atid its 
tone acuter and ſhriller than the common trumpet. See TRUu- 
PET. e e e ee 6 
0 derives the word from the Italian Clarins, of the La- 
tin Clarus, by reaſon of the clearneſs of its ſound. 


Many liquors are clarified by paſſing them through « = 


Fre 
: 


— 


Portugueſe, who borrowed it from the Moors, ſerved ancient- 
ly foratrebleto ſeveral trampets, whichſounded tenor and baſs. 


rines. 


fig: 6 bears tuby, three Clarion topar : being the arms 

of the earl of Bath, by the name of Granville. | | 
Guillim takes theſe Clarion to be a kind of old-faſhioned trum- 
pets; but others rather think, they repreſent the rudder of a 
ſhip; others a teſt fot a lance. * | 

CLARO-OBSCURO. SceCrAair-OBSCURE. 

CLARY WATER. See the article WATER: 

CLASF-NAILS. - See the article NAILIs. . 

CLASPERS, in Botany, are tendrils, threads, or ligaments of 
a middle nature between. that of a root, and trunk; whereby 


has 

be firſt whereof is the hi heſt, the reſt diminiſhing in propor- 
don. Some of the Qrrings are in uniſon ; their number being, 
"cater than that of the ſtops. * 
lere are ſeyeral little mortiſes for paſſing the jacks, armed 
n little braſʒ hooks, which ſtop and raiſe che chords in lieu of 
1 feather uſed in 2 and ſpinetts. But v rat 44190 rw 
es, is, that the ſtrings are covered with pieces of cloth, 
— render the ſound the ſweeter; and deaden it ſo, as that it 
= eng: de heard to any conſiderable diſtance. - | 

ce ſome call it the dumb ſpinett ; whence it comes to be 


The ng todiſturb the filence of the dormitory. | 
»eriordis more ancient than either the ſpinett or harpſi- 
155 515 obſeryed by Scaliger, who, however, only gives it 
ugs. See HARPSICORD.., | |» | 
IC ION, in-chymiltry, the a& of clearing, or fin- 


their groſſer parts. Sec PURIFICATION, 


Fee ne. ' 
las Peation is performed by ebullition, deſpumation, and co- 

deorflum on. See DESTUMATIOR, EBULLITION, &c. 
which © is Chiefly applied to j uices, decoctions and ſyrups, 


larly in uſe —_—_ the nuns, who learn to play, and are | 
l 


clarified by filtration, or by paſſing them through a 


ſhrubs, and othet leſſer plants, take hold of trees, or othet 
things near them. for their ſupport, c. See CarREOLUS. 
The wiſdom of the creator is very conſpicuous, in this proviſi- 
on for ſome ſpecies of plants, which need it; as ivy, vines, bry- 
ofly, c. See CAPREOLATE _ | | 
The contrivance is various in various ſubjects. Malpighi ob- 
ſerves, that the Claſpers of ivy are ronndiſh, and covered with 
hair; and what is very remarkable, they yield a glutinous tere- 


binthine humour, by means whereof, they adhere cloſely to 
ſtones, &c. Nature, he adds, uſes no leſs artifice in the vitis 


canadenſiss. | AR 945 1522080 20 
Claſpers ſerve ſometimes for ſapport only; as thoſe of the vine, 


would be weighed down by their own load, and that of their 
fruit; but for theſe Claſpers, which by a natural ſpire, or cifcum- 
volution, catch hold of any adjacent bodè-/ʒ 
| Claſpers ſometimesalſo ſerve for a ſupply of juice; as inths 

trunk-roots of ivy, which being a tall plant, and of a compact 
ſubſtance, the ſap would not be ſufficiently furniſhed to the up- 
per ſprouts withour this expedient. gent 
Claſpers alſo ſometimes ſerve for ſtabiliment, as thoſe of cu: 


| Vos. J. after haying beat them up into froth wich the whitesof 


cumbers; for propagation, as 8 of camomile; . 
* 4 4 * 


$ made into 


its fermen- 


Nicod ſays, the Clarion, as now uſed among the Moors, and 


He adds, that it was only uſed among the cavalry and the ma- 
CLARION, in heraldry, is a bearing repreſented ih Tab. Herald, 


bryony, c. whoſe branches being long, ſlender, and brittle, | 


* 


LA 


Nabilim ent, and propagation altogether, as thoſe of ſtraw- |. by firſt ſoftening them, as with empl 


CLE 


: 
* ; 


aſt. 5 
or mynſicht. galban. crocat. with ſal deranis cum 


CLASS, tr Ende of things: ran f ammoniac; ge 
 CLASS,* CLass1s, adiſtribution of perſons, or things, ranged | plucking them up. A piece of raw beef 5 And they 


ing to their merit, value, ot nature. Sce Ranx, c. a plaiſter, and frequently ſhifted, 
: by ſome from | little time. 
con unc 3 2 Claſi being nothing but |CLAWS, Elks CLaws. See the article Erx. 


The word comes from the Latin Claus, derived 
the Greek xaatw, cogrege, 
a multitude, aſſembled a 


See CLAAS. 


fon be ii. + * . ; , 2 4 . 8 s ' . ' a d in 
CLASS is particularly uſed for a diſtinction among ſcholars ; who | places, and uſed for various purpoſe m Vario, 
are diſtributed into ſeveral Claſes, or forms, according to their erties, See E ARTH, Som. 22 5, of ſeveral kinds and pro- 


ities, and attainments, 


Quintilian uſes the word Claſſis in this ſenſe, in the firſt hook of | twenty-two ſeveral Clays found in the ſev 


his iuſlitutiont. 


CLASSIC, CLASSICAL, a term chiefly applied to authors read in N Pure, i. e. ſuch as are ſoft, like bu 
the Claſſes, at ſchools, and who are in great authority there. or no grittineſs in them, viz, 


See School, and CLASS. 


In this eg AGHIG, 4 * the 2 _ aj gn 2 cleft or dey mah; ou 
authors. in the ſc ivinity ; . Ariſtotle, in philoſophy ;] 4 Cowſhot . blue Clay. or > N 
Ferre and Virgil in the humanities.— Aulus Gellius ranks] The other ſeventeen. tay, or marie See Maut 
- roy; ny at authors, Cicero, Cæſar, Salluſt, Virgil, Horace, | {mpare; whereof eight are harſh 
c. Ihe term Claſſe ſeems properly applicable only to authors] Creta, or milk-white Clay. 2 
whoa lived in the time of the Roman republic, and the Auguſtin | Blue potters Clay. 4. Blue Ci 
e, when the Latin was in its perfection. Sec LATIx. 
appears to have taken its riſe hence, that an eſtimate of every} 8. Softchalky red Clay. 
erſon's eſtate being Trense by Servius Tullus, he divided he] Three are ſtony when dry, viz. 1. A red ſton 
124 x bands, which he called Claſſes, The 
eſtate of thoſe of the firſt Claſſis was not to be under 200 
ounds : and theſe, by way of eminence, were called Claſics,| 2. A red ſandy C 


1 - 


people into 


Claſpici. 


Hence, alſo, authors of the firſt rank, came to be called] mica: viz. 1. Crouch white c 


Clafics : all the reſt were ſaid to be infra claſſem. 


he firſt Claſs, again, was ſubdivided into centuries ; making 
fourſcore centuries of footmen, and eighteen of horſemen. | wove with oziers, Q. to cover 


See CENTURY. 


Each Claſſis conſiſted, one half of the younger ſort, who were 
to make war abroad; and the other of old men, who ſtaid at for the inſide work of a houſe, c. Sec Hovss, &c. 


home for the defence of the city. 
CLAUDENDA Curia. See the article Cura. 
CLAVELLATI Cjireres. See the article CIN ERES. 


CLAVICULZ@Z, channel bones, in anatomy, two ſmall bones, 


t lied i 
„ is an 8 Alban 


CLAY, in natural hiſtory, a ſoft viſcous earth foun | v 


Liſter, in the philoſophical tranſattions, giveg us a table of 
land ; five whereof hecalls TN Page Fog. 
tter, to the teeth, with lit! 
1. fullers carth,which hs . 
| by its colour into yellowiſh, me ey . 


d whit 
ULLERS Earth. 2. Boles. See Bol x. 3. Pale eee ct. 


and duſty when dry: 
a 5 (rd Fellow? — 1 

wherein is found th ites, 
5- Yellow Clay. 6, Fine red Clay. 7. Soft chalkylueCt, 


Clay. 2. 
blue ſtony Clay. 3. A white ſtony Clay. a Set 
Threeare mixed with ſand, or pebbles, viz. 1. A yellow loam. 


lay. 3. ſecond ſpecies of the ſame kind. 
| Laltly, three are mixed with flat or thin ſand, glittering with 


1 . 2. Grey or bluiſh 
* 88 3. A red Clay. See Saup, G5 * 


AYES, in fortification, are wattles made with Rakes, inter- 


odgments. See H 
CLAYING of Land. — 8 


CLEAR, in building, is ſometimes uſed among the workmen 


** 


CLEAR, Idea, or Notion. See the article Nor iox, and Ira. 
CLEARING of Liquors. See CLARIFICATION. 
CLECHE,* or CTECH, in heraldry, is explained by Guillim 


CLAVI 


akey. 
CLAUSE; an article, or particular ſtipulation in a contract; a 


CLAUSTRAL Prior, See the article PRIOR. 
CLAUSUM egit, an action of treſpaſs; thus called, by rea- 


CLAVUS, in antiquity, a band, or fillet of purple, worn on 


as bei ſtudded with little round plates of gold, or ſilver, like 


Cra vus, in medicine, a name phyſicians give to a ſhooting pain 
in the head, commonly ſituate a little above the eyes, viz. on the 


in one, in others in both ſides. be | 
ding tover z its periods of coming or going, being uſually regular 
or 


The eure conſiſts in giving an emetic a little before the fit, and 
after, confirming it with a proper quantity of the cortex, c. 
as in intermitting fevers: though bleeding and diaphoretics 
Tametimes effect a cure without other aſſiſtants. 

A — like to this, on the top of the head, ſometimes attacks 
hyſterical perſons; which by Dr. Sydenham is termed Clauss 


CLAYvs.is alfo uſed in medicine, for a caltus formed on the toes; 
popularly called a corn. See CALLus. | 

Claviarile from a too great compreſſion of the cutis ; which 

this means hardens, and forms itſelf into aknot. The cure is 


ſituate at the baſis of the neck, and atop of the breaſt. Sce 


Tab. Anat. (Ofteol) fig. 3. u. 3, 3. See alfothearticles NECK, 
THORAX; 6. 


They are about half a foot long, of the thickneſs of a finger, | 


and a little bent at each end, and that different ways, ſomewhat 


like the letter &; and are thus called, as being the keys, claves, 


of the thorax. | 
broke, and eaſily coateſcing again. — They are joined to the 
acromium of the ſcapulaper ſynchondroſin; and on the fore- 


part, per arthrodiam, to a ſinus on each fide of the upper part 
of the ſternum. 


Their uſe is, to fix the ſcapulæ with the ſternum and the arms, 
and to 1 them from ſlipping too forward upon the thorax. 
9 


See KEr. 


charge, or condition in a teſtament, c. 


We ſay, a derogatory clauſe, penal clauſe, ſaving clauſe, codicil- 
e E clauſe, e See 1 Sc. 


USIT extremam diem, See the article Diku. 


ſon the writ demands, the perſon ſummoned to anſwer to quare 
clauſam fregit, of the plaintiff, why he committed ſuch a treſ- 
aſs? See I'RESPASS. 


the breaſt by the Roman ſenators and knights, more or leſs 
broad, according to the dignity of the perſon; from the pro- 
portions of which aroſe the difference of tunica anguſticlavia, 
and laticlavia. Sec LATICLAVIA, c. | 


This ornament, according to ſome, was called Clavus, nail, 
the heads of nails. Cantelius maintains, that the Clavas con- 
ſiſted of a kind of purple flowers, ſewed upon the ſtuff. 

ſinus frontalis ; and ſuppoſed to reſemble a boring of the head 
through with an augre; whence the name. In ſome it is only 
It is generally allowed to be a ſpecies of an ague, or intermit- 


ated. In ſome itis quotidian, in others tertian. See FEVER. 


ericus. See HYSTERIOC. 


| ButColombiere, and ſome other writers, will have this pier- 
Their inner ſubſtance is ſpongy ; whence they are brittle, eaſily | 


CLEDO 


a Latin word, ſometimes uſed in Engliſh writers for | 


ner the /igued Clef; becauſe being written on any line, it not 


as an ordinary open to the light, or pierced through with ano- 
ther inner ore of the ſame figure; e. gr. when a croſs 
as if charged with another crofs of the ſame colour with the 
field; or as if the field appeared through the apertures thereof. 
The word is French, ſuppoſed to be formed of elf, key ; the 


end of the croſs being thought to bear ſome reſemblance to the 
bowls of the ancient keys. 


eing to be only a circumſtance ofthe croſs Clerbe, and call it by 
the name vuide, voided. The thing that denominates it Cleeb#, is, 
its ſpreading from the centre towards the extremities, which 
are very wide, and end in an angle in the middle; as in the 
figure Five. Tab. Herald. fig. 37. 
ISM, CLEpoxisMus, a kind of divination in uſe 
among the ancients. See DiviNAT10N. 
The word is formed from the Greek zander, which fignifies 


two things, rumor, a report, andavis, a bird: Inthefirit ſenſe, 
| Cledoniſm ſhould denote a kind of divination drawn from word 


occaſionally uttered. Cicero obſerves, that the Pythagoreans 
made obſervation not only of the words of the. Gods, but of 


thoſe of men; and accordingly believed the pronouncing of cer- 


tain words, v. gr. incendium, ata meal, very unhappy.— Thus, 
inſtead of priſon, they uſed the word domicilium; and to avoid 
eriunyes, laid enmentdes. han 
In the ſecond ſenſe, CLEDOIsu ſhould ſeem a divination 
drawn from birds; the ſame with ornithomantia. See ORN!- 
THOMANCY. 


CLEF, or CIIrr, in muſic, a mark at the beginning of the 


lines of a ſong, which ſhews the tone, or key in which 8 
piece is to begin. Or, it is a letter marked on any line, whic 
explains and gives the name to all the reſt. See KEY. 
Anciently, every line had a letter marked for a Clef: now 3 
letter on one line ſuffices; ſince by this all the reſt are known; 
teckoning up or downin the order of the letters. * 
It is called the Clef, q. d. key, becauſe hereby we know 


names of all the other lines and ſpaces; and conſequently the 


uantity of every degree, or interval. See NOTE. | 
Bat decauſe every note in the octave is called a key, though 
another ſenſe, this letter marked, is calledina particular 


only ſigns and marks that one, but explains all the reſt. = 
By Clef, therefore, for diſtinction- ſake, we mean ** - 
ſigned on a line, which explains the reſt; and by * 1 = 
cipal note of aſong, in which the melody cloſes. — _ 
here are three of theſe ſigned Cleft, c, f, g. The Cle 
higheſt part in a ſong, called zreble, or alt, is g ſetoa the — 2 
line counting upwards. The Clef of the baſs, or ab 
part, is F on the fourth line upwards: for all the ot ok 
arts, the Clef is c, ſometimes on one, ſometimes on and 


ine. Indeed, ſome that are really mean parts, are ſo 


et with the g Clef. See Bass, e. of 
It muſt, — . be obſerved, that the ordinary fi 3 
Clefs bear little reſemblance to thoſe letters. Mr. Kepler 
thinks it would be well if we uſed the letters themſelves 


gre 
takes a world of pains, to ſhew that the common e 


CLE 


.. corruptions of the letters they reprefent. See their figur 
ory code other CHARACTERS of mafic. 
. 77 are always taken fifths to one another: that is, the 


ef f is oweſt, c 2 fifth above it, and g a fifth above c. 


$ : 
w below it: this purpo 
4 oy 0 0 or ſecond line: ö 
* is placed lower in the ſyſtem. In effect, according to 
the relation of the other notes to the clef note, the particular 
em is taken differently in the ſcale; the clef line making 
che in all the variety. See SCALE. 
Bat ſtill, in Whatever line of the 
it muſt be underſtood to b . — the 
nl ſyſtem, and to be the fame individual note or ſound in the 

ſcale. . ; | 

conſtant relation of zlefs, we learn how to compare the 
* particular ſyſtems of the ſeveral parts; and kn 
communicate in the fcale, i. e. which lines are uniſon, and 
010 not: for it is not to be ſuppoſed that each part has certain 
dounds, within which another maſt never come. Some notes 
oftherredle, v. may be lower than ſome of the mean parts, | 
r eren of the baſs. To put together therefore in one ſyſtem all 
the parts of 2 compoſition written ſeparately, the notes of each 


: 


purmylt be | 
gel. as taey ſtand in the ſeparate ſyſtem ; and becauſe all 
— 1 — conſonant, (or heard together) muſt ſtand 
icularly over each other, that the notes belonging to 
part may be diſtinctiy known, they may be made with ſuch 
Aetences as ſhall not confound or alter their ſigniſi cations 
with reſpect to time, but only ſhe that they belong to this or 
chatpart. Thus ſhall we ſee dow the parts change or paſs thro 
ont another; and which, in every note, is highelt, lo weſt, or u- 


The uſe of particular ſigued clefs then, is an improvement with 
relpett to the parts of any compolition ; for unleſs ſome one 
keyin the particular ſyſtems were diſtinguiſhed from thereſt, 
and teferred invariably to one place in the ſcale, the relations 
could not be diltinEtly marked. 
Itmaſt here de obſerved, that for the performance of any ſingle 
iece, the c/ef only ſerves for explaining the intervals in the 
fac and Ipaces : b that we need not regard what part of any 
er ſyſtem it is ; but the firſt note may be taken as high or as 
wa we pleaſe. For as the proper uſe of the ſcale is not to li- 
mit the abſolute degree of tone; ſo the proper uſe of the fgned 
cif, is not to limit the pitch at which the firſt note of any part is 
o de taken; but to determine the tune of the reſt, with relation 
tothe firlt : and conſidering all the parts together, to determine 
in the ſeale : thus, the pitch of tune being determined in a cextain 
note of one part; the other notes of that part are determined by 


the other parts by dc relations of their c/efs. 


we do not go too high ot too low for finding thereſt of the notes 
ota ſong. Þ 
aken, not only in the relations, but alſo in the places of the 
ljitem abov cinentioned ; that every part may be comprehended 
in it. 
The difference of clefs in particular ſyſtems, makes the practice 
of matic much more difficult and perplexed than it would o- 
twiſe be; both with reſpe& to inſtruments, and to the voice: 
This occaſioned Mr. Salmon to propoſe a method of reducing 
all muſic to one c/ef; whereby the ſame writing of any piece ot 
wulfe, ſhau}g equally ſerve to direct the voice, and all inſtru- 
Deni Which he calls an ni verſal character.. 
The natutal and artificial note expreſſed by the ſaine letter; 4s c 
ad are both ſet on the ſame line or ſpace: When there 
N no character of lat or ſharp at the 


notes are natural: and if in any particular place the artificial 

8 wy ns it is ſignified by the ſign of a flat or ſharp ſet on 

linea ſpace before that note. | 

— the be ſet at the beginning in any line of ſpace with 

uw bnd notes on that line or ſpace are artificial ones ; i. e. 

hy ch fign. The ſame affeQs all their octaves above 

of 4 7 4 they w not marked ſo. In the courſe | - 

"if t * N 
+ het, if natural note be ſometimes required, 


dale marking of the ſyſtem thus by flats and ſharps, Mt. Mal- | 
— calls be foe of the clefs.See Fans, a pmd | 
FS Sade ne Nors, Torn, Pham 
CAE T See the article ENGRAFTING. © _ 
wply it „ 4 term in uſe among the Auguſtins, who 
ceaſes — Racks after having been nine years a ſuperior, 
comes 2 - 

Wand of a ſuperior, - es a trap monk, under the com 


* The See Surzk I) q 
above 


; * Rs riſe hence, that 
hibited ſuperior among the Au from contin 
une years in his office. See Auer ins. mY 


When L: place of the & is changed, which is not frequent in|CLEPSYDRA * 


know how 


therelations of their ſeyeral notes by the relations of their clefs | 


the conſtant relations of the letters of the ſcale, and the notes of 


ln effect, for perforn ing any ſingle part, the clef note may be ta- RF I = hats make; 
keninany octaye, 7.e. at any note of the ſame name, provided |CLEPSYDRA is alſo uſed for ati hour-glaſs of ſand. See Houn- 


Among the reformed, there are none but 


beginning with the clef, all] 


withour en a ſemitone higher or lower than they would be | ſubſea th 

 ardered they 

To this pu 

1 bey 
us ſu 


Fice till then; as being 


© LE 


| CLimewrines, in the canon law,-are the conſtitutions of pope 


S mic V. and the canons of the council of Vienne. See 


a kind of water-clock, or an hour-glaſs ſer- 
ging to meaſure time by the fall of a certain quantity of water. 


| and Sap, agua, water. 
There have likewiſe been c/ep/ydre made wi — 

The Eg tians, by this machine, meaſured the courſe of the ſun. 
bd try rahe, in our days, made uſe of it to meaſure the motion 
of the ſtars, &. and Dudley uſed the ſame contrivance in mak- 
ing all his maritime obſervations. | | | 
The uſe of clepſydre is very ancient: they were invented in 
Egypt under the Ptolemys; as were alſo fun- dials. Theit uſe 
was chiefly in the winter; ſun-dials ſerved in the ſummer. They 
had two great defects; the one, that the water run out with a 
greater or leſs facility, as the air was more or leſt denſe: the 
other, that the waterrun out more readily at the beginning, than 
towards the concluſion. | | 
M. Amontons has invented a clepſydra free from both theſe in- 
conyeniences, and which has theſe three great advantages, of 
ſerving the ordinary purpoſe of clocks; of ſerving in naviga- 


tion for the diſcovery of the longitude; and of meaſuring the 
motion of the arteries. | 


ch|Conftraion of a CLEPSYDRA.--- To divide any cylindric veſſel 
maſt be placed at the fame diſtances above and below the y of 


into parts to be emptied in each diviſion of time; the time where- 
in the whole, and that wherein any part is to be evacuated, being 

iven. 

nppoſe, v. gr. a cylindric veſſel, whoſe charge of water flows 
out in twelve hours, were required to be divided into parts to 
be evacuated each hour. 1. As the part of time t is tothe whole 
time 12, ſo is the ſame time 12 to a fourth proportional, 144. 
2. Divide the altitude of the veſſel into 144 equal parts: here, 
the laſt will fall to the laſt hour; the three next above to the 
laſt part but one; the five next to the tenth hour, &c. Laſtly, 
the 23 laſt to the firſt hour. | ie 
For, ſince the times increaſe in the ſeries of the natural numbers 
12345, He. and the altitudes, if the numeration be in a re- 


trograde order from the twelfth hour, increaſe in the ſeries of 


the unequal numbers 1357 c. the altitudes computed 


m the twelfth will be as the ſquares of the times 
I 49 16 25, Se. Therefore the ſquare of the whole time 
144, comprehends all the parts of the altitude of the veſſel 
to be evacuated.But athird proportional to i and 12 is the ſquare 
of 12; and conſequently it is the number of equal parts into 
which the altitude 1s to be divided, to be diſtributed according 


tothe ſeries of the unequal numbers, through the equal intervals 
of hours. | 


Since, in lieu of parts of the ſame veſſel, other leſs veſſels equal 


theteto may be ſubſtituted ; the altitude of a veſlel emptied in 
a given ſpace of time being given, the altitude of another veſſel 
to be emptied in a given time may be found ; vi. by making che 
altitudes as the ſquares of the times. + Be: \ £ 
Hence we ſee the method of conſtructing the clepſydre uſed by 
the ancients. 


ut in a concert of ſcyeral parts, all the c/efs muſt be CLERGY, CLtkvs, KA-, the aſſembly or body of clerks, or 


eccleſiaſtics. See CLERK. eren | & 
In the Romiſh church there are two kinds of Clergy: the one 
regular, comprehending all the religious of both ſexes : the 
2 2 ſeeular, comprehending all the eccleſfiaſtics that do not 
make the monaſtic yows. See REGULAR, c. | 
ſecular Clergy, See 

EcCLESIASTIC:--- The Roman Clergy forms a monarchical 
ſtate, under the pope, who is the — , See Pops, Hix- 
KARCHY, c. | BAL bis 8 | 
The Clergy was anciently divided into three orders, viz. prieſts, 
deacons, and inferior clerks ; and each order had its chief: the 
arch-prieſt was the head of the firſt order, the archdeacon of the 
e and the dean of the third. See PRIxsT, DRAcox, ARCH» 
EACON, DEAN, ARCH-PRIEST, &7«.. . ; ety... 
Under the name of Clergy, were alſo formerly compriſed all the 
dfficers of juſtice , as bene ſuppoſed tobe men of letters. See 


RR. "I As elner. ie 1 2 1 = 
100ph the Clergy ieh claimed an exemption from all ſe- 
tulat juriſdiction, yet Matt. Paris tells us, Williamthe conqueror 
bjeceg the biſhops and abbeys ho held per Batoniam, and 
U, had been exempt from all ſecular ſervice; and 
nid be no longer free from mortuary ſervices. 
he pts ſeribed atbitrgrily what number of ſoldi- 
and bi tit ſhould provide, to ſerve him and 
cceffors in nn ane þ laid uptheſeregiſters of geelefiaſtical 
rvitude, in Iu treaſury... See IMMUNITY, SERVICE; C's. 
ut, in effect, the Clergy Were not cxempt from ali ſecular ſer- 
bound by the laws of king Edgar to obey 
the ſecular magiſtrate in three things, jg. upon an expedition 
to the Wars, an RN building, and repairing of 
ec 


ery conli 


bridges, Ae. See TRINODA eo rey N 
The roles «the Eniih CLERGY, by the ancient ſtatutes, are 
ve ers 


: their goods are to Pay no toll in fairs or 
: their g. eto Pay 1 — 


CLE 


markets; they are exempt from all offices, but hex own; from 

the king's carriages, poſts, e. from appearing at ſheriffs tourns, 

or fran -pledges; and arc not tobe fined, or amerced, accord- 
ing to their ſpiritual, but their temporal means. 

A Clergyman acknowledging a ſtatute, his body is not to be im. 

ri ond * if he be convict of a crime, for which the benefit of 

Clergy is allowed, he ſhall not be burnt in the hand: and he 

ſhall have the benefit of the Clergy in infinitum, which no lay- 

man can have but once. | 

The Clergy, by common law, are not to be burdened in the 

general charges with the laity ; nor to be troubled or incumber- 

ed, unleſs ex reſiy named, and charged by the ſtatute; tor 

general words do not affect them. Thus, if a hundred be ſued 

tor a robbery, the miniſter ſhall not contribute, though the 
words are, gente demorantes: neither are they aſſeſſed to the 
highway, to the watch, c. 

The Revenzes f the CLERGY were anciently more conſiderable 
than at preſent : Ethelwolph, in 855, gave them the tithe of 
all goods, and the tenth of all the lands in England ; free from 
all ſecular ſervices, taxes, c. Sec Tirux, REVENUES c. 
The charter whereby this was given them, was confirmed by 
ſeveral of his ſucceſſors, Edmund, Edgar, Ethelred, Alfred, 
and William the conqueror ; which laſt, finding the biſnopricks 
ſo rich, ereQed them all into baronies ; each barony containing 
thirteen knights fees, at leaſt. But ſince the reformation the 
biſhopricks are much impaired. Sec Bishop, BaRowy, Ce. 
The revenues of the inferior Clergy, in the general, are ſmall; 
a third part of the beſt bencfices being antiently, by the pope's 
grant, appropriated to monaſteries ; upon the diſſolution where- 
of they became lay-fees. See APPROPRIATION, LIMPROPRIA- 
Ti0N, ABBEV, FEE, c. x 
Indeed, an addition was made 2®Annz; the whole revenue © 
firſt-fruits and tenths being granted, to raiſe a fund for the 
augmentation of the maintenance of the poor Clergy : 7 
to which a corporation was formed, by the name of the go- 
vernors of the bounty of queen Anne, for the augmentation of 
the maintenance of the poor Clergy ; to whom the ſaid revenues 
were conveyed in truſt, &c. See AUGMENTATION. 

Articles of the CLERGy. Sce ARTICLES. 

Proctors of the CLtRGy. See the article PROCTORS. 

CLtrGy is alſo uſed for an ancient liberty of the church, confirm- 
ed by ſeveral acts of parliament ; conſiſting in this, that when a 
prieſt, or one in orders, is arraigned of felony before a ſecular 

udge, he may pray his Clergy, i. e.. he may pray to be delivered to 
his ordinary, to purge himſelf of the crime objeCted againſt him. 
This was formerly admitted, even in caſes of murder. But the 
ancient courſe of the law is now much altered on this head—By 
the ſtatute 18 Eliz. cap. 7. clerks are no more committed to 
their ordinaries to be purged ; but every man to whom the bene- 
fit of Clergy is granted, though not in orders, is put to read at 
the bar, after he is found guilty, and convicted of ſuch felony ; 
and ſo, burnt in the hand, and ſet free for the firſt time, if the 
ordinary's commiſſioner, or deputy ſtanding by, do ſay, legit ut 
clericus; otherwiſe he ſuffers death. See MANSLAUGHTER. 

CLERICAL Crows. See the article CRowN. 

CLERICAL Title. See the article T1TLE. 

CLERICI zn eligantur in officio. Sce QQuop Clerici. 

Non-reſidentia pro CLERICIS Regis. See Non RESIDENTIA. 

CLERICO admittendo, a Writ directed to the biſhop, for the admit- 
ting a clerk to a benefice upon a ze admittas tried, and found for 
the party who procures the writ. See the article ADMITTENDO. 
CLERICO capto per ſtatntum mercatorum, is a writ for the delivery 
of a clerk out of priſon, who is impriſoned upon the breach 
of ſtatute-merchant. See CLERGY. | 

CLERICO convicto commiſſo gaole in defed ordinarii deliberando, is 
a writ for the delivery of a clerk to his ordinary, that was for- 
merly convicted of felony ; by reaſon his ordinaty did not chal- 
lenge him according to the privilege of clerks. 

CLERICO ##7ra ſacros ordiaes cunſtituto non eligends in off tinm, is a 
writ directed to the bailiffs, &c. that have thruſt a bailiwick or 
beadleſhip upon one in holy orders; charging them to releaſe 


im. 
CLERK,* CrLxxicvs, a word formerly uſed to ſignify a learned 
man, or man of letters. r 


The word Clerk, and its derivatives, come from the Greek 
v,, uſed for clergy, but more properly ſignifying Zoe, or 
heritage; in regard the lot, and portion of Cer or eccleſiaſticks 
is to ſerve God. Accordingly, clerus was at firſt uſed to ſig- 
nify thoſe who had a particular attachment to the ſervice of 

God. The origin of the n is derived from the old 
teſtament, where the tribe of Levi is called the /ot, heritage, 
xAveG-; and God is reciprocally called their portion ; by 
eaſon that tribe was conſecrated to the ſervice of God, and 

| lived on the offerings made to God, without any other ſettled 

proviſion as the reſt had. Ste Cuyxoy. 

Thus, Paſquier obſerves, the officers of the counts, comes, 
were anciently created under the title of cet of accomprs ; and 
ſecretaries of ſtate were called ert of the Secret. So, Clericus 
domini regis, in the time of Edward I. was engliſhed, the king's 
ſecretary, or Clerk of his'council. See SECRETARY. .. , 
This term, Clerk, was applied indifferently to all who made any 


profeſſion of learning; or who knew how to manage the pen: 


CLE 


As the nobility and gentry were u 

exetciſe of arms; hare ws none r 

vate the ſciences ; hence, 

oy 1 — letters, 
a great Clerk; and a ſtupid ignorant 

3 in his old Jangu: * uſes ha work 2 

. 8 4 0 woman.— Mais trop plus eſt a crain 
LERK is alſo uſed in the general for all th a 
ſtate, or who are in holy orders, of any degree er ute 
3 to the prelate. See ORDrxs, Dracox, 5 
Yet, in its utmoſt latitude, the word Clerk alſo i 
tors, acolythi, exoreiſtæ, and oſtiarii. Includes che, 
THI, Exoncur, 855 e See CHANTOR, Acoyy- 
LL 8 excommuticate 3 thoſe wholay 

ee ORDERS, ECCLESIASTIC, PRIE Comms 
in Africa, prohibited the Otis ar, Terk Dh — 
guardian, or curator, by teſfament.— The council of len. 
enjoins continence on all C/erks, biſhops, prieſts, and dea rony 
on pain of being ſtripped of their clericature. See Cetmare 

Acephalons CLERK, in the ſixth century, was anamegivento — 

, ole 
lerks who ſeparated from the biſhop, and choſe not to live 
_ - 8 . him; in contradiſtinction to pork 
„ Who continued to live wi ; 
to the canons. See CAnoN. ee ns. 

CE is * — given to ſeveral officers in the ro al palace 

courts of juſtice, revenue. arm \ "at 

C pal of 75 Irs as follow. n oe." Te prin 
LERK of the Ads, is an officet of the navy, wh 
enters the commiſſions and watratits of the lord wimia 2 
regiſters the acts and ordinances of the commiſſioners of the 
navy. Sce Navy, ADMIRAL, c. 

CLERK of Aſſize, is he that writeth all things judicially done by 

the juſtices of afſize, in their circuits. See As$12e. 

CLERK of the Check, is an officer in the court, ſo called, becauſe 
he hatn the check and controulment of the yeomen of the 

guard, and all other ordinary yeomen, or uſhers, belonging 

either to the king, queen, or prince; giving leave, or allow- 
ing their abſence, or defects in attendance ; or diminiſhing 
their wages for the ſame.” See Chek. 

CLERK of zhe Cloſet, is a divine, other wiſe called canſeſor to bi; 
majeſty ; whoſe office is to attend at the king's right hand du- 
ring divine ſervice, to reſolve all doubts concerning ſpiritual 
matters, to wait on the king in his private oratory, 2 

CLERK of the Crown, an officer in the king's- bench court, whoſe 
buſineſs is to read, frame, and record all indictments againſt 
traytors, felons, and other offenders there arraigned upon any 
publick crime. 

CLERK of the Crown, in chancery, is an officer, who by himſelf, 
or atop is continually to attend the lord chancellor, or lord 
keeper, for ſpecial matters of ſtate, by commiſſion, or the like, 
either immediately from his majeſty, or by order of his council; 
as well ordinary as extraordinary.---A1ll general pardons upon 
grants of them at the king's coronation, or in parliament; the 
writs of parliament, with the names of the knights, citizens, 
and burgeſles, are alſo returned into his office: beſides which, 
he has the making of ſpecial pardons, and writs of execution 
upon bonds of ſtatute itaple forfeited. 

GLERK of the Deliveries, is an officer in the tower, who takes 
indentures for all ſtores iſſued thence. See Tow. 

CLERK of the Emrollments of Hines and Recoveries, is an officer 
in the court of common pleas, under the three elder judgesof 

that court, and removable at their pleaſure, See INROLLMENT- 
CLERK of the Errors, in the court of common pleas, tranſcrides 
and certities into the king's-bench the tenor of the records of 
the cauſe, or action, upon which the writ of error, made b 
the curſitor, is brought there to be determined. See EgRoRs. 
CLERK of the Errors, in the king's-bench,does likewiſe tranſcride, 
and certify the records of ſuch cauſes in that court into the 
exchequer ; if the cauſe, or action, is by bill. See Kmo's- bench. 
CLERK of #he Errors, in the exchequer, tranſcribes the records 
certified thither out of the king's-bench ; and prepares themfor 
judgment in the court of exchequer, to be given by the jultices 
of the common-pleas, and barons, there. See EXCHEQUER- 
CLERK of the Ein, is an officer belonging to the court of com- 
mon- pleas; who keeps the efloin-roll, or enters eſſoins. He 
alſo provides parchment, cuts it into rolls, marks the number 
on them; delivers out all the rolls to every officer, andreceive3 
them again when written. See Essom. 
CLERK. of the Eſtreats, belongs to the exchequer, and ever} 
term recciveth the eltreats out of the lord treaſurer s remem- 

| brancer's office, and writeth them out to be levied for the _ 
He alſo maketh Schedules of ſach ſums eſtreated as are to 
diſcharged. See ESTREAT. 

CLxrks of the Greeu-Cloth. See GREEN-CLOTH-, | 

CLERK of the Hamper, or Hanaper, is an officer ny way + 

whoſe buſinels is toreceive all money due to the king — 

ſeals of charters, patents, commiſſions, and writs : as allo « 
due to the officers for enrolling and examining the _—_ 

is obliged to attend on the lord chancellor, or lord Keepe, 

daily in term - time; and at all times of ſealing. 


ol 


hands on a Cle, 


though, originally it was appropriated to ecelefiaſticks.  * 


* 


Hax APER. 
See Cu 
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CLE 


ries, or exrata writs, is an officer belonging to the 
(ue 1 pleas, Who makes out the writs called 
and di/tringas, tor the appearance of juries, either 
he aflizes ; after the pannel is returned upon the 


court of co 
15 


vent 

| ro 
* 2 and ſeat in the — 5 5 
allow or difallow the charges and demands of purſuivants, 
y meſſengers of the green-cloth, purveyors, Sc. He has 

overſight of all defaults and miſcarriages of inferior 

fits in the compting-houſe with the ſuperior 
the lord ſteward, treaſurer, comptroller, and 
orrecting and redrefling things out of order. 
de HOUSHOLD, and CoMPTING-Hoxſe. ; 
of the king's great Wardrobe, is an officer of the king's 
rouſe, who Keepeth an accompt, or inventory in writing, of 
il things belonging to the king's wardrobe. - See WARDROBE. 
un of the King's Silver, is an officer — to the 
ommon-pleas; to whom every fine is brought, after 
ha been with the cuſtos brevium ; and by whom the effect 
of the writ of covenant is entered into a paper-book ; and 
ing to that note, all the fines of that term are alſo re- 
-orded in the rolls of the court. See QukBN-Gold. 
of the Market, is an officer of the king's houſe, whoſe 
tary is to take charge of the King's meaſures, and to keep the 
#4ndards of them, that is, examples of all the meaſures that 

it to be uſed through the land. See STANDARD. 
(inx-Marſbal of the king's houſe, ſeems to be an officer who 
«ends the marſhal in his court, and records all his proceed- 
ings. See MARSHAL. ; 

of a Merchant-Ship, is an officer appointed to take care 
mn be ſquandered, or ſpent needleſly, See Sp, 


oAcers, viz. 
erer, for the C 


kl., Oe. * * kay 

Heis obliged to keep a regilter, or journal, containing an exact 
mentory of every thing in the loading of the veſſel ; as the rig- 
ging, apparel, arms, roviſion, munition, merchandiſes: as alſo 
the names of the paſſengers, if there be any; the freight agreed 
0n; 4 liſt of the crew, their age, quality, wages; the bargains, 
purchaſes, ſales, or exchanges the ſhip makes from its depar- 
tare; the conſumption of proviſion ; and, in ſhort, every thing 
relating to the expence of the voyage. He alſo regiſters the 
conſultations of the captains, pilots, &c. 

He alſo does the office of a regiſter in all criminal ene - 
ud of a notary, to make and keep the wills of thoſe who die 
in the voyage; takes inventories of their effects, Se. The 
Clerk is not allowed to quit the veſſel during the voyage, on 
forfeiture of all his wages, Ge. 

ln ſmall veſſels, the maſter, or pilot, does the office of Clerk. 
See MASTER- 

Aux of the Nichils, or Nihil, is an officer in the exchequer, 
who makes aroll of all ſuch ſums as are nichiled by the ſheriffs 
upon their eſtreats of green wax; and delivers the ſame into 
te lord treaſurer's remembrancer's office, to have execution 
tone upon them for the king. See NI. 
(RK of the Ordnance, is an officer in the Tower, who regiſters 
all orders relating to the king's ordnance. See ORDNANCE. 
UzRK of the Ontlawries, is an officer belonging to the court of 
common-pleas ; being a deputy to the king's attorney-general, 
for making out the writs of capias utlagatum, after outlawry ; 
nd the king's attorney's name is to every one of thoſe writs. 
dee OUTLAWRY. 
RK of the Paper-Office, is an officer of the king's-bench. See 
PapeR-Office. 


(unk of the Parcels, an officer of the exchequer. See PARCEL- 
Mater. 
UK of the Parliament, is an officer who records all things 
ne mn parliament; and engroſſes them fairly into parchment 
1 * better keeping to poſterity. See PARLIAMENT, 
Oftheſe there are two: one of the higher, or houſe of lords; 
al the other of the lower, or houſe of commons. 


95 py the Patents, or letters patent under the great ſeal. 


ULERK of the Peace, 
Mace, whoſe 
o entoll the 
lions of rates 

entices; 
Mour, bf c. 


is an officer belonging to the ſeſſion of the 
duty is at the ſeſſion to read the indictments, 
aQts, and draw the proceſſes ; to enroll proclama- 
for ſervants wages; to enroll the diſcharge of 
to keep the counterpart of the indenture of ar- 
nag Alſo to certify in the king'sbench tranſcripts of 
ments, outlawries, attainders, and convictions, had be- 
Fes on Jultices of the peace within the time limited by ſtatute. 
ant Ack, SESSIONS, Cc. 
ny the Pelli, belongs to the exchequer : his buſineſs is, 
u ner the teller's bills into a parchment roll, called pellis 
le „un; and alſo to make another roll of pay ment, called 
as ann, wherein he ſets down by what warrant the 
ing ** * See EXCHEQUER. 
the etty Bag, is an officer in chancery, whereof there 
"ce; the maſter of the rolls being their chiet. See PETTY- 
HANCERY. 
* to record the retur 
Fol. 7 all liveries granted in t 


| n of all inquiſitions out of every 
he court of wards, all oſter les 


CLERKS 


CLI 


maines; to make all patents of cuſtomers, gau 
lers, and aulnagers ; ſummons's of the nobility, clergy, and 

urgeſſes to parliament; commiſſions dire cted to knights and 
others, of every ſhire, for raiſing of ſubſidies ; wtits for no- 
mination of collectors for the fifteenths ; and all traverſes upon 


any office, bill, or otherwiſe; and to receive the money due 
to the king for the ſame. 


gers, comptrol= 


CLERK of the Pipe, belongs to the excheguet; who having all 


accompts and debts due to the king delivered and drawn out 
of the remembrancer's office, chargeth them down into the 
great roll: he alſo writes ſummons's to the ſheriff, to levy 
the ſaid debts upon the guods and chattels of the ſaid debtors ; 
and if there be no goods, he draws themdownto the lord treaſu- 


— remembrancer, to write eſtreats againſt their lands. See 


CLERK of the Pleas, is an officer in the exchequer, in whoſe 


office the officers of the court, upon ſpecial privileges belong- 
ing to them, ought to ſue, and be ſued upon any action. See 
EXCHEQUER. 
the Privy Seal, are four officers, who attend the lord 
keeper of the privy-ſeal, or, if there be none ſuch, the principal 
ſecretary ; and write, or make out all things ſent by warrant 
from the ſignet to the privy-ſeal, and to be paſſed to the great 
ſeal : as alſo to make out Ar upon any ſpecial occaſion 
of the king's affairs; as for loan of money, or the like. See 
Paryy-Seal. 
CLERK of the Sewers, is an officer belonging to the commiſſion- 
ers of the ſewers, who writes down all things they do by virtue 
of their commiſſion. | 
CLERK of the Signet, is an officer continually attending on the 
king's principal ſecretary ; who has cuſtody of the privy-ſignet, 
as well for ſealing the king's private letters, as for ſuch grants 
as paſs his majeſty's hand by bills ſigned. Of theſe there are 
four, who attend in their turn, and have their diet at the ſe- 
cretary's table. See SIGNET. 
CLERK of the Superſedeas, is an officer of the court of common- 
pleas, who makes out writs of Szperſedeas (upon the defend- 
ant's appearing to the exigent) whereby the ſheriff is forbid 
to return the exigent. See SUPERSEDEAS. 
CLERK of the Treaſury, an officer of the common-pleas, who 
has charge of the records of the niſi prius, the fees due for all 
ſearches, and the certifying of all records into the king's-bench, 
when a writ of error is brought.---He alſo makes out all writs 
of ſuperſedeas de non moleſtanda, which are granted for the 
defendants while the writ of error hangeth ; and all exempli- 
fications of records, being in the treaſury, 
CLERK of the Warrants, is an officer likewiſe belonging to the 
court of common-pleas, who enters all warrants of attorney 
for plaintiff and defendant ; and enrolls all deeds of indentures 
of bargain and ſale, which are acknowledged in the court or, 


before any judges out of the court. See WARRANT. 
Miſpriſion + Cuanxs. See the article M1sSPRISION. 
Riding CLERK. See the article RiDING. 
Sex CLERKS. See the article SIX. 


CLEROMANCY,* a kind of divination r by the 
throwing of dice, or little bones; and obſerving the points, 
or marks turned up. See DIVINATION. 
* The word comes from the Greek xayg@, /ot, and parrec, 
divination, 

At Bura, a city of Achaia, was a temple, and a celebrated ora- 

cle of Hercules; where ſuch as conſulted the oracle, after pray- 

ing to the idol, threw four dies, the points whereof being well 
ſcanned by the prieſt, he was ſuppoſed to draw an anſwer 
from them. See ORACLE, and SORTES. 

CLIENT, CLiens, among the Romans, à citizen who put 
himſelf under the protection of ſome great man, who in that 
relation was called his patron, patronns. See PATRON. . 
The patron aſſiſted his Client with his protection, intereſt and 
eſtate; and the Client gave his vote for his patron, when he 
ſought any office for himſelf, or his friends. Clients owed 
reſpect to their patrons, as theſe reciprocally owed them their 

roteQion. | | 
ais right of patronage was appointed by Romulus, to unite 
the rich and poor together, in ſuch manner, as that one might 
live without contempt, and the other without envy. But the 
condition of a Client, in courſe of time, became little elſe but 
a moderate kind of ſlavery. 
By degrees, the cuſtom extended itſelf beyond Rome; and 
not only families, but cities, and entire provinces, even out 
of Italy, followed the example. Thus Sicily, v. gr. put itſelf 
under the clientela, or protection of Marcellus. 
Larius and Budæus, refer the origin of fiefs, and tenures, to 
the patrons and Clients of ancient Rome : but the difference is 
etty conſiderable between the relation of vaſſals and their 
ords, and that of Clients and their patrons. See V As$SAL, 
Lord, Ge. : 
For the Clients, beſide the reſpe& they bore their patrons, and 
the vote they gave them, were obliged to aſſiſt them in all 
affairs ; and even to pay their ranſom, if they ſhould be taken 
priſoners in war, in caſe they were not able to do it of them- 
ſelves. See FEE, and TENURE. 

CLrienT, is now uſed for a party in a law-ſuit, who has turned 

over his cauſe into the hands of a counſellor, or — 
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CLIMACTERIC,* Auna CLIMACTERICUS, A critical year, 
or period in a man's age, wherein, according to aſtrologers, 
there is iſome — 71 — alteration in the body to ariſe; 
— 8 in great danger of death. Sce YEaR, 

GE. 
The word comes ſrom the Greek zarmearrn, or xArmmeay TIP O, 
of zaiuat, xamuar®», cala; g. d. by «ſcale, or — . avg " 
The firſt cimacteric is the ſeventh year of a man's life; the reſt 
are multiples of the Grit, as 21, 49, 56, 63, and 81; which 
two laſt are called the Grand Climacterics, and the dangers here 
ſuppoſed more imminent. 
The opinion has a great deal of antiquity on its fide. Aulus 
Gellius ſays, it was borrowed from the Chaldeans; who might 
probably receive it from Pythagotas, whole philoſophy turned 
much on numbers ; and who imagined an extraordinary virtue 
in the number 7. TI 
Marc. Ficinus gives us the foundation of the opinion: he tells 
us, there is a year aſſigned for each planet to rule over the body 
of man, each in its turn: now, Saturn being the moſt maliti- 
cent planet of all, every feventh year, which falls to his lot, 
becomes very dangerous; eſpecially thoſe of 63 and 81, 
when the perſons already advanced in years. 
Some hold, according to this doctrine, every ſeventh year an 
eſtabliſhed Cl imadteric; but others only allow the title to thoſe 
produced by the multiplication of the climaGterical ſpace by an 
odd number, 3, 5, 7, 9. Cc. — Others obſerve every ninth 
year as a Climadtertc. | 
4 has a volume under the title of avnns climactericus, de- 
{cribing the loſs he ſuſtained in the burning of his obſervatory, 
&'e., which it ſeems happened in his firſt Grand Climacteric. 
Suetonius ſays, Auguſtus congratulated his nephew upon his 
having paſſed his firſt Grand Climacteric, whereof he was very 
apprehenſive. 
Some pretend, that the Cimacteric years are al ſo fatal to political 
bodies; which perhaps may be granted, when it is proved that 
they are ſo to natural ones. 
Authors on the ſubject, are Plato, Cicero, Macrobius, Aulus 
Gellius, among the ancients; Argol, Magirus, and Salmaſius 
among the moderns. 8. Auguſtin, S. Ambroſe, Beda, and 
Boctius countenance the opinion. 

CLIMATE,* CMA, or CLIME, in geography, a part of 

_ theturface of the earth, bounded by twocircles parallel to the 
equator, and of ſuch a breadth, as that the longeſt day in the 
parallel nearer the pole, exceeds: the longeſt day in that next 
the equator by ſome certain ſpace; viz. halt an hour. Sce 
EARTH, PARALLEL, c. 


* The word comes from the Greek x, inc linamentum, an 


CLI 


> 
The Beginning of the CLIMATE, is the parallel c 
„ is — Rs | R el Cifcle wherein 
The Exd of the CLIMATE, is that wherein ! 
23 Ky \ che day is the longet 
he Climates therefore are reckaned fro 
pole; andare ſo many bands, or zones, — 3 to th 
rallel to the equator : though, in ſtrictneſs, th — lines pa- 
climates inthe breadth of oue z0ne. See Zr. ever 
Each Climate only differs from its contiguous ones. 
longeſt day in ſummer is}longer or ſhorter by half — the 
one place than in the other. in the 
As the Climares commence from the equator, the fir a; 
at its beginning, has its longeſt day preciſely twelye bou wy, 
atits end, twelve hours and an half: the econd, whi ben 
where the firſt ends, viz. at twelve hours and an half. B. 
thirteen — 82 ſo of the reſt, as far as 5 
where, what the geographers call Howr-Cl; * 
* 7 ee, commence See 3 n. 
san Hour Climate is a ſpace comprized betwee 
of the equator, in the firſt of which, the — — 
that in the latter by half an hour; ſo that Month-Chmar. i. * 
ſpace terminated between two circles parallel tothe polar wy 
cles whoſe longeſt day is longer or ſhorter than thataf its con. 
tiguous one by a month, or thirty days. See Monrs, © 
he ancients, who confined the Climates to what they imagine 
the habitable parts of the earth, only allowed of ſeven. The 
firſt they made to paſs through Meroe; the ſecond through 
Sienna; the third through Alexandria; the fourth through 
Rhodes; the fifth through Rome; the ſixth through Pom 
and the ſeventh through the mouth of the Boryſthenes. ; 
The moderns,who have ſailed further towards the poles, make 
thirty Ci mates on each fide: and in regard the obliquity of the 
ſphere makes a little difference in the length of the 1 elt day; 
inſtead of half an hour, ſome of them only make weden 
of Climates a quarter. 
In fixing the Climates, there ordinarily is no regard had tothe 
refraction. See REFRACTION. 
Vulgarly; the term CLIMATE is beſtowed on any conntry or 
region diftering from another, either in reſpect of the ſeaſons, 
the quality of the ſoil, or eventhe manners of the inhabitants: 
without any regard to the length of the longeſt day. 
Abulfeda, an Arabic author, diſtinguiſhes the firſt kind of Cl;- 
mates by the term real Climates; and the latter by that of - 
arent Climates. 
arenius gives us a table of thirty Climates; but without any 
regard to the refraction. Ricciolus furniſhes a more accurate 
one, wherein the refractions are allowed for: an abſtra of 
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inclination. 


A Table of CLINMATEsS. 


which follows. 


Middle [ae Latit. | Ci. | Longeſt | Latit. ge | Latit. | Cont. Hoke Cont. | South 
_ot Clim. | Day. | mates. | Day. of Clim. Light. Night. | Light. Night. 
I I. 3099. 19 VIII 116.” 9486. 15 XV ſo&. 53] 318. | 2750 | 30. | 29. 
Il 3 os 34 IX 7 osz3 45 XVI seo 30 & | 58 | & | 59 
III 333 X 18 57 XVII 73 o 93 87 89 88 
IV 14 9 49] XI 19 39) XVIII 7 124 uy 120 113 
V ns a. + OP G2 XIX 384 156 411 150 149 
VI. hf o 1 AHI 6 _— XX go 91188 | 150 178 1177 

VII is 30444 42 XIV obs Fa | 


CLIMAX, re or Gradation, in rhetoric, a figure, where- 
by the diſcourſe aſcends, or deſcends, as it were by degrees. 
Such is that of Cicero to Catiline, Nihil agis, nibil moliris, nibil 
cogitas ; quod ego non audiam, quod etiam non videam, planeque-ſen- 
21am : thou dolt nothing, moveſt nothing, thinkeſt nothing; 
but I kear it, nay ſee it, and perfe&lyjunderſtand it. Thus, 
the ſame Cicero to Atticus; Si dormis, arts Sgt ſi ftas, iu- 
gredere ; fi ingrederis, curre ; ſi curris, advola. So, Tertullian de 
Seck. Who ever found the truth without God? Whoever 
found God without Chriſt? Who Chriſt without the Holy 
8 07 Who the holy ſpirit without Faith? 

CLINIC, Crixicvs,*aterm applied by ſome church-hiſtorians 
to thole among the ancients, who received baptiſm on their 
death-bed. See BapTIS. 

* The word is Greek, xAivix , formed from the xAiyn, a bed, 
It was the docttine of many ot the fathers, that baptiſm abſo- 
lutely waſhed away all previous fins, and that there was no at- 
tonement for {ins committed after baptiſm. On this account, 
many deferred that ſacrament till they were arrived at the laſt 
{tage of life, and were pretty ſafe from the danger of ſinning 
any more: and ſuch were called Clinici. | 
Magnus, in the third century, made a doubt whether or no 
Clinics were truly baptiſed, in regard the ceremony was only 
W. by aſperſion, inſtead of immertion ! He couſulted 
- Chryſoltom ou the point, who made him anſwer, that the 
ſacrament does not waſh away ſin after the manner of a corpo- 
real bath; and ſhews from ſcripture that aſperſion is ſufficient. 

CL.1xic is alſo uſed in antiquity for a patient, or perſon merely 
ſick, even without keeping his bed. As appears from the life of 
Charlemaign, in Caniſius. | 


CLix1cus is alſo uſed for a phyſician. — In regard, phyſicians ate 
much converſant about the beds of the ſick. 1 
It was, however, principally the phyſicians of emperors ua 
were called by this title. See PHYSICIAN. 0 
CL1nic is now ſeldom uſed but for a quack; or rather = 
empirical nurſe, who pretends to have learned the art of curing 
diſeaſes by attending on the fick. erte 
Medicina CL1xica, was particularly uſed for the meth 4 
ing, and treating ſick perſons a- bed, for the more ex - 
very of all the ſymptoms of their diſeaſe. See Marc, 
Le Clerc obſerves, that Æſculapius was the firlt who exc 
the Clinic medicine. | 
 CLINOIDES,* in anatomy, an epithet given to three hyp 
apophyſes of the os ſphenoides, one of the bones of wy cranu, 
ſo called, ſay ſome, from their reſembling the feet of a bed 


SPHENOIDES. 
* The word is formed of the Greek xn, 4 be, and «/'S, 


bear 
drm; either from the reſemblance which the three bones 
Cs bed ; or from the cavity they form, ubich fe 
ſembles a bed it ſelf. 4 be 
Two of theſe are anterior, as before; the third go * 
hind : the three together form a little cavity, ow - itt 
called ſella turcica, or 1 5 — wherein is plac p 
land. See SELLA, and PITUITARY Gland. Claoridis 
CLITORIDIS Muaſculi, in anatomy. Sec ERECTOR © © the 
CLITORIS, Kamp, in anatomy, a long round . wh 5 
forepart of the vulva, or natural parts of a woman z See Tab 
of the principal organs of generation in that Sek. 1 4 
Azat. (Splanch) fig. 9. lit. o. p. fig. 11+ lit. m. fige 13 


Seealſo the article GENERATION, Its 


CLO ©1d 3 


| eſents that of a glans or acorn: otdinarily it is ſounding all the while to proclaim the proceſſion. See Scottus : 
[ts figure but in forme women thick, and long. In man | Malus de Tirtiunabulis, and 


a fins ſee alſo Salmaſius on Solinus, 
- a itrepreſents the penis of a mam; whence fome call it Kircherin his I Romanum, and Oedip. Agypt. 
—— 4, or penis muliehris, the woman's yard. See PEN. The invention o pendulum G&locts is owing to the happy induſ- 


Ineffe&, it is compoſed of the ſame parts; has, like it, two ca-| try of the laſt age: the honour of it is diſputed between Huy- 
vernous, or ſpongious bodies; and a glans at the extremity, co- gens and Galileo, The former, who has a juſt volume on the 
rered withapreputium ; but is not pierced through like the] ſubject, declaresit was firſt put in praftice inthe year 1657, and 
« See GLANS, PREPUCE, He. fee alſo SEPTUM. thedeſcription thereof printed in 1658. Becher, de wova ren 
Fas two muſcles which erec it in eoition; on which occafion] poris dimetiendi theoria, anno 1680, (tickles for Galileo; and 
ſwells, and grows hard. Some anatomiſts ſay, too, it has wo relates, though atſecond hand, the whole hiltory of the inven- 
muſculi ejaculatores.---8ee Tab. Anar (Splanch.) fig. 13. lr. ff.} tion: adding, that one Trefler, clock-maker to the father of 
dee allo the articles EJACULATOR, ERrxcToR, and, RECTION., the then grand duke of Tuſcany, made the firſt pendulum g/ock 
is ſenſation is exquiſite ; and it is found the chief ſeat of plea-] at Florence, by direction of Galileo Galilei; a pattern of 
fire; ſo that ſome call it oeſtram veperis. And henee it is ſaid. which was brought into Holland. | | 
{ome women are apt toabuſe it. See POLLUTION, Cc. The academy de'l Cimento fay exprefly; that the applicatioh of 
The extremity of this part is ſometimes cut off ; as in circumci- the 3 to the movement of a Clock as firſt propoſed 
fon, and where it advances out top far. It is ſometimes ſo by Galileo, and firſt put in practice by his ſoti Vincenzo Galilei, 
lunge and propendent, that it bears a full reſemblance to the vi- in 1649. ane | e 2 
ne member; whence the perſons in whom it is fo found, fre- Be the inventor who he will, it is certain the invention never 
ently paſs for hermaphrodites. See HERMAPHRODITE, and] flourifhed till it came into Huygens's hands, who inſiſts on it, 
IRCUMCISION. para.” | thatifever Galileotho ght of ſuch a thing, he never brought it 
The ſpongious bodies of the clitoris, ariſe diſtinctly from the] to any degree of perfection. ä 2 „nen 
lower parts of the os pubis and approaching one another, unite,, The firſt pendulum-C/ork made in England, was in the year 
and form the body of the clitorit. Before their union they are] 1622, by M. Fromgntil a Dutchman. Sed PExDuLUM. | | 
called the crxra clitoridis; and ate twice as long as the body of Pendulum-CLock. 5 we EPExDULUM<Clock. 
2 Seethe articles 8 | 


© 


the ditoris. See CRURA, and CAVERNOSA. c Pocket--Crock. 

Ismuſcles arife from the protuberance of the iſchium, and are Repeating-CLOCK. CWarcn. 

inſerted into its ſpongious bodies. It has veins and arteries from CToœ-Wonxx, is that part of a movement which ſtrikes the 
tehemorrhoidal veſſels, and pudenda; and nerves from the] hour, Sc. ona bell. See MoveMeENT. FX. 
ntercoſtals. The wheels it conſiſts of are the great, ox firſt wheel; which is 

(LOACA *, among the antients, was a ſubterraneous aquæduct, ] that the weight, or ſpring firſt drives: in fixteen, or twenty 


or common ore, for the reception, and diſcharge of the filth | hour Clocls, this has uſually pins, and is called the pin ubeel; in 


of acity, or a houſe. See SEWER. eight-day pieces, the ſecond wheel is commonly the pin-wheel, 
* The word is formed from the Greek xau{, I waſh away. 1 r. Wer Next the ſtriking-wheel, is the detent- 
Tarquinius Prifcus is ſaid to have been the firſt who contrived] wheel, or hoop-heel, having a hoop almoſt round it, wherein 


chace in ancient Rome; to which end, a canal was firſt dug] is a vacancy at which the Clott locks. The next is the third, or 
through the mountains whereon the city ſtood, and divided in- fourth wheel, according to its diſtance from the firſt. The laſt 
tothree branches, called the great cloaca. is the flying pinion, with a fly, or fan to ner air, and ſo 
The careand inſpection of the claacæ belonged to the cenſors, bridle the rapidity of the och motion. o theſe muſt be 
till the time of Auguſtus, who appointed Curatores chacarum] added the pinion of report; which drives round the locking- 
onpurpoſe.--- The Romans had alſo their Cl/oacixa, or goddeſs, | wheel, called alfo the connt-wheel; ordinarily with eleven 
whoprefided over the cloace. 1 notches in it, unequally diſtant, to make the Clock ſtrike the 
CLOATHS, or Crornks. See the article Han1T. | {| Hours. See WHEEL. 45S 
CLOCK, akind of movements or machine, ſerving to meaſure, Beſides the wheels, tothe Clock-partbelongs the raſh, or ratch ; 
and ſtrike time. See TIME, and CHRONOMETER. 1 akindof wheel of twelve large fangs, running concentrical to 
The uſual chronometers are watches, and clocks : the former, | the dial-wheel, and ſerving to lift up the detents every hour, 
in (tri&neſs, are ſuch as ſhew the parts of time; the latter, ſuch and make the Clock ſtrike : the — or ſtops, which being 
35publiſh it by ſtriking: though the name watch is ordinarily] lifted up, and let fall, lock and unlock the Clock in ftriking : 
appropriated to pocket-clocks ; and that of clocks to larger mas] The hammers which ſtrike the bell: the hammer-tails, by 
chines, whether they ſtrike or no. I Which the ſtriking pins draw back the hammers: latches, 
Theparts common to both kinds of movements, ſee under the whereby the work is lifted up and unlocked; and lifting-pieces, 
aticle MovEMENT.--- Thoſe peculiar to watches and clocks, | which lift up and unlock thedetents. | 
fee under W ATCH-WORK, and CLOCK-WORK. Theory and Calculation of (Lock -ort. The method of calcula- 
The invention of clocks with wheels, is referred to Pacificus| ting the numbers of a piece of Clock-work, having ſomething in 
archdeacon of Verona, who lived in the time of Lotharius, ſon] it very pretty, and at the ſame time very eaſy and uſeful, we 
of Louis the Debonair ; on the credit of an epitaph quoted by ſhall give the reader the rules relating thereto ; referring, for the 
Uzhelli, and borrowed by him from Panvinius. general rules that obtain in the calculation of all movements, of 
They were at firſt called wo#zrnal dials; to diſtinguiſh them] watch as well as Clock-work, to the article MovEMENT; and 
tom ſun-dials, which ſhewed the hour by the fun's ſhadow.---| forthe particular rules of watch-work, to the article Waren- 
Others aſcribe the invention to Boethius, about the year 510. Work. 1 | 
Mr. Derham makes cloelwort of a much older ſtanding ; and For the ſtrict calculation itſelf, it bears that affinity to the calcu- 
wks Archimedes's ſphere, mentioned by Claudian, and that off lation of watch-work, that to avoid repetitiofs we ſhall refer 
Pofidonius, mentioned by Cicero, among the machines of this] to that head: what chck-Work has peculiar to itſelf, will be 
kind; not that either their form or uſe were the ſame with] conceived from what follows. 
thoſe of ours: but that they had their motion from ſome hidden Rules for calculating the flritiug part of & CLock.—Firſt then, 
weights, or ſprings, with wheels or pullies, or ſome ſuch c/oc4-] Obſerve that regard, here, needs only be had to the count- 
url principle. Thus he underſtands the Iucluſus variis famu-| wheel, ſtriking-wheel, and detent-wheel, which move round 
lunr ſpiritus aſtris; ꝙ vi vum certis motibus urget opus. in this proportion; the count- wheel commonly goes round 
this as they will, it is certain the art of making clocks, ſuch] once in 120r 24 hours: the detent-wheel moves round every 
due noy in uſe, was either firſt invented, or atleaſt retriev edi ſtroke the Clock ſtrikes, or ſometimes but once in two ſtrokes ; 
1 etmany, about 200 years ago. 5 wherefore, it follows, that, ha 
he water-clocks, or clepſydræ, and ſun-dials, have, both, a| Secondly, as many pins as are inthe pin-wheel ; ſo many turns 
much better claim to antiquity. See CLEPSYDRA, and DIALL. hath the detent-weel in one turn of the pin-wheel; (or, which 
The French annals mention one of the former kind ſent by] is the ſame) the pins of the pin-wheel are the quotients of that 
going of Perſia to Charlemaign, about the year 807, which} wheel, divided by the pinion of the detent-wheel. But if the 
ed to bear ſome reſemblance to the modern clocks : It] detent-wheel move but once round in two ſtrokes of the 
W of braſs, and ſhewed the hours by twelve little balls of Clock, then the ſaid quotient is but half the number of pins. 
s ame metal, which fell at the end of each hour, and in fall-] Thirdly, As many turns of the pin-wheel as are required to per- 
WA truck a bell, and made it ſound. There were alſo figures | form the ſtrokes of 12 hours, (which are 78) ſo many turns muſt 
1 alte cavaliers, which at the end of each hour came forth the pinion of report have, to turn round the count-wheel once: 
dertain apertures, or windows in the ſide of the clcch, ſhut} or thus, the quotient of 78, divided by the number of ſtrixing 


Am Bain, Se. pins, ſhall be the quotient for the pinion of report and the count- 
2 dans the modern clocks, the moſt eminent for their furniture, wheel; and this is in caſe the pinion of report be fixed to the 
the yariety of their motions and figures, are thoſe of Straſ-] arbor of the pin-wheel, which is commonly done. 
uh, of Lunden, and of Lyons. In the firſt, a cock claps An example will make all plain: the locking- wheel being 48, 
N and proclaims the hour; the angel opens a door, and the pinion of report 8, the pin-wheel 78, the 
g the virgin; the holy ſpirit deſcends on her, c. In the] 8) 48 (6. ſtriking- pins are 13, and ſo of the reſt. Note alſo, 
45 wo horſemen encounter, and beat the hour on each that 78 divided by 13 gives 6, the quotient of the 
With. j 4 door opens, and there appears on a theatre the virgin,| 6) 78 (13. pinion of report. As for the warning-wheel, and 
ci us Chriſt in her arms; the magi, with their retinue 6) 60 (10 flying-wheel, it matters little what numbers they 
ing in order, and preſenting their gifts; two trumpeters 6) 48 (8. have; their uſe being only to bridle the rapidity of 
75 a | ; the motion of the other wheels. _ T% 
he 
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he following rules will be of good ſervice in this calculation. 

I. To find how many Strokes a Clock ſtrikes in one turn of the Fuſy, 

or Barrel. As the turns of the great wheel, or fuſy, are to the 

days of the Cloc#'s continuance; ſo is the number of ſtrokes 

in 24 hours, v2. 156, to the (ſtrokes of one turn of the fuſy. 

2. To find how many days the Clock will 435 As the ſtrokes 
uſy ; 


in 24 hours are to thoſe in one turn of the 
of the fuly to the days of the C/ock*s going. 
3. To find the number of turns of the ſuſy, or barrel. As the ſtrokes 
in one turn of the fuſy, are to thoſe of 24 hours; ſo is the Clocks 
continuance, to the turns of the fuſy, or great wheel. 

4 To fix the pin of report on the ſpindle of the great wheel. As 
the number of ſtrokes in the Coels continuance is to the 
turns of the fuſy; ſo are the ſtrokes in 12 hours, v. 78, to the 


ſo are the turns 


gquotient of the pinion of report, fixed on the arbor of the great 


wheel. | 
. Tofindthe Strokes in the Cleck's continuance. As 1 2 ĩs to 78, 


ſo are the hours of the Clocks continuance to the number of 


{trokes in that time. 


To add Chimes to a piece of CLock-work. See the article 


CHIMES. 


Balance of a CLock. See the article BALANcR. 
CLOCK-Makers Compaſſes. See the article COMPASSES. - 
CLOISTER, CLAUSTRUM, a habitation ſurrounded with walls, 


and inhabited by canons, or religious. See CANON, Fc. 
In a more general ſenſc, I is uſed for a monaſtery of reli- 
2 of either ſex. See MONASTERY. 

na more reſtrained ſenſe, Cloiſter is uſed for the principal part 
of a regular monaſtery, conſiſting of a ſquare built around; 
ordinarily, between the church, the chapter-houſe, and the 
refectory; and over which is the dormitory. See DoRui- 
TORY, e. 


The Cloiſters ſerved for ſeveral purpoſes in the ancient mo- 
naſteries. 

Petrus Bleſenſis obſerves, that it was here the monks held their 
lectures: the lecture of morality at the north- ſide, next the 
church; the ſchool on the weſt, and the chapter on the ealt ; 
„ meditation, Ec. being reſerved for the church. 

u Cange concludes, that all theſe different exerciſes were 
performed in the Cloiſter itſelf; but by miſtake. The church, 
the chapter-houſe, and the ſchool were not parts of the Cloi- 
ſter, but buildings adjoining to it. 

Lanfranc obſerves, that the proper uſe of the Cloifter, was for 
the monks to meet in, and converſe together, at certain hours 
of the day. 

The form of the Cloiſter was ſquare ; and it had its name clau- 
ſtram, from claudo, I ſhut or cloſe, as beiug incloſed on its four 
ſides with buildings. 

Hence, in architecture, a building is ſtill ſaid to be in form of 


. aClo;ſter, when there arc buildings on each of the four ſides 


ofthe court. 


CLoISTERED Montt. See the article Monk. 
CLOSE, in heraldry, When any bird, addicted to flight, is 


drawn in a coat of arms, in a ſtanding poſture ; with its wings 
cloſe down about it, and not either flying oc diſplayed, they bla- 
20n it by the word Cloſe. See Vol, and COUPLE. 
In which ſenſe Cloſe ſtands oppoſed to velaut. See VOLANT. 
Cloſe is not applied to the peacock, dunghill-cock, Sc. in re- 
ard that is their ordinary poſture. 
he term Cloſe is likewite uſed for the barnacles, or bits of a 
bridle, when not extended, as they are uſually born. 
It is alſo applied to the bearing of a helmet, with the vizor 
down: A barnacle Cliſe, a helmet Cloſe, Qc. 


CLOSE, in muſick. See the article CADENCE. 
CLosE Field. Sce the article FIELD. 


CLOSE Fights, a-board a ſhip, are bulk heads put up fore and aft 


in the thip, for the men to ſtand behind in a cloſe engagement, 


ad ee on the enemy; or if the ſhip be boarded, to ſcour the 
ecks. a 


CLoSE Fire. Sec FIRE, and REVERBERATION. 
Pound CLOSE. See the article PouND. 
CLOSE I, in heraldry, ſignifies the half of a bar? See BAR. 
CLOSET, C'erk of. Scethcarticle CLERK. 
CLOTH, in commerce, in its general ſenſe, includes all kinds 


of ſtufts wove or manufactured on the loom, whether their 


threads be of wool, hemp, or flax. Sce Srurr, Loom, 
WeEavins, Se. 


CLOTH, is more peculiarly applied to a web, or tiſſue of woollen 


tareads, interwoven; whereof ſome, called the warp, are ex- 
tended lengthwiſe, from one end of the piece to the other; 
the reſt, called woof, diſpoſed a-crols the firit, or breadth wiſe ot 
the piece. Sec Woor, and WARP. 

Cloths are woven on the loom as well as linens, druggets, 
ſerges, camblets, &c. They are of various qualities, fine, 
coarſe, ſtrong, &'c. ſome are made of wool, and this of dif- 
terent colours; the wools being dycd and dreſſed, are either 
1pun or wove : others are wrought white, deſtined to be dy- 
cd in ſcarlet, black, blue, green, yellow, &c.—Thcir breadths 


and lengths are yarious, according to the places where they 
arc manufactured. 


The goodneſs of CLOTH conſiſts 19, In the wool's being fine, and 


well dreſſed. Sce WooL.—2?, In its being ſpun equally ; al- 
---"< obſerving, however, that the thread of the warp be finer 
pe woof, See SPINNING. 


Manufa&uring of white CLOTHS for dying. The beſt wools for 
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o, In the Cloth's being well wrought and 
o as to be every where equally cloſe and Reb 
VING.—4?, In the wool's not being finer and better at 0 E 
of the piece than in the reſt. 5, In the liſts being fa 
ſtrong, and of the ſame length with the ſtuff: and rp 
conſilt of good matter, as wool, oſtrich feathers, 0. the h they 
Daniſhdogs ; which laſt is the beſt.— 4, in theClzÞ; © ue 
clearcd of the knots, and other jmperſections. 7e, n wth 
firſt well ſcoured with good fullers- earth, then fulled wit * 
beſt white ſoap, and waſhed out in clear water. Sce Fult on 
— Se, In the hair, or nap's being well drawn out with th | 
teazle, or thiſtle, on the pole, without being too much open ; 
See TEAZLE,—, In its being ſhorn cloſe, yet without 1 | 
ing the ground or thread bare. See SUEERIN C10 Ia 6, 
being welldyed.— 119, In its not being ſtretched, or pulled fr 
ther than is neceſſary to ſet it ſquare, and bring it to it jul 
length and breadth. See TENTER.— 12%, In its on! ban 
retled cold; hot-preſſing being an utter eaemy to Cloth. 9 
RESSING, 


the purpoſe are thoſe of England and Spain; eſpeci 
of Lincolnſhire, and Hear See Wo nn 
To uſe them to the belt advantage ; when taken out of the 
bales, they muſt be ſcoured, by putting them in a liquor ſome- 
what more than luke-warm, compoſed of three parts of fair 
water, and one of urine. After the wool has continued lo 
enough in the liquor to diſſolve and looſen the greaſe, it is 
taken out, drained, and waſhed in a running water : tis 
known to be well ſcoured, when it feels dry to the touch, and 
has no ſmell but the natural ſmell of the ſneep. 

In this ſtate it is hung out to dry in the ſhade; the heat of the 
ſun being apt to make it harſh, and untractable. When dry, 
it is beat with rods or hurdles of wood, or on ropes, to clear out 
the dult and groſler filth : the more it is thus beat and cleaned, 
the more ſoft it becomes, and the better it ſpins.—After beat- 
ing, itis well picked, to clear the reſt of the filth, that had eſcap- 
ed the rods. 

It is now in a ſtate to be oiled, and carded on large iron cards, 
placed a-ſlope. The beſt oil for the purpoſe is oil of olives; 
one fifth of which, at leaſt, ſhould be uſed for the wool deſtin- 
cd for the woof, and a ninth for that of the warp. 

It is now given out to the ſpinners ; who firſt card it onthe 
knee, with ſmall fine cards; then ſpin it on the wheel: obſery- 
ing to make the thread of the warp ſmaller by one third than 
that of the woof, and much cloſer twiſted ; in order to this. 
the latter muſt be ſpun with the band, or ſtring open, andthe 
former with it croſſed. 

The thread thus ſpun, reeled, and made into skeins; that de. 
ſtined for the woof is wound on ſpools, i. e. on little tubes, or 
pieces of paper, or ruſhes, ſo diſpoſed as that they may be ca. 
ſily put in the eye of the ſhuttle. That for the warp is wound 
on a kind of rochets, or large wooden bobbins, to diſpoſe it for 
warping. See SHUTTLE, and WARP. 
When warped, it is ſtiffend with ſize ; whereof, that made ol 
ſhreds of parchment is the beſt ; and when dry, is giventothc 
weavers, who mount it on the loom. \ 
I he warp being on the loom, the weavers, whoaretwotoear 
loom; one on each ſide, thread at the ſame time, alternately, — 
the ſame treddle; i. e. now on the right ſtep, and now ul e 
left, which raiſes and lo wers the threads of the warp = * 
between which they throw, tranſverſly, the ſhuttle from * 
to the other. And each time that the ſhuttle is thrown, an 4 
a thread of the woof inſerted within the warp, they kl 5 
conjointly with the ſame frame wherein is faſtened the com 
or reed, between whoſe teeth the threads of the watp th 
ed; repeating the ſtroke as often as is neceſſary ; in ſome 5 
no leſs than twelve or thirteen times, viz. fix with the Warp 

cn, and ſeven ſhut. . 

t may beobſerved, that the more the threads of the pow Ay 
ſtruck againſt each other, the cloſer the Cloth 1s : dence © g 
comes enabled to ſuſtain the violence of the falling” 8 
well as of the teazel, or fulling-thiſtle, without fretting 

_— ; . ill the whole WY? 
he weavers having continued their work till the Trhe loom 
is filled with woof, the Cloth is finiſhed : It is taken c din pro 
by unrolling it fromthe beam whereon it had been + =o "Ne 
portion as it was wove; and now given tO be c dich i done 
knots, ends of thread, ſtraws, and other filth; WI 
with little iron nippers. with 
In this condicion itis carried to the fullery, A Goon in 
urine, or a kind of potters clay well cleane herein its ful 
water, put along with the Cloth in the trough, Wher 
ed. Sec FULLING. ; waſh- 
The Cloth being again cleared from the earth, or 2d 11 fer 
ing it in water, is returned to the former hands, to ts taken off 3 
filth, ſmall ſtraws, and almoſt imperceptible ono ** fylled, 
before : then it is returned to the fuller, to * or have been 
with hot water, wherein five or ſix gone 0 5 1 eſpecial!? 
diſſolved. The ſoap moſt eſteemed is the W _—__ taken ou 
that of Genoa. After ous an hour and a halt, 9 le, tot 
to be ſmoothed, i. e. to be pulled by the liſts len 4 
out the wrinkles and creaſes occaſioned by the — age 
lets, or peſtles falling on the Cloth when in thetr The 
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thing is repeated every two hours, till the fulling 
108 . the Cloth brought to its proper breadth : after 
_ it is waſhed in clear water, to purge it of the ſoap, 
he yen all wet, to the carders, to raiſe the hair, or nap, 
op right fide, with the thiſtle or weed; wherewith they 
1 4 two rubs or courſes, the firit againſt the grain, the 
ith the grain. ; 
ond he ing Kied after this 2 ſheerman takes 
- nd gives it its firſt cut, or ſneering.— I his done, the car- 
4 ＋ ume it, and after wetting it, give it as many more 
- or courſes with the teazle as the quality of the (tuff re- 
jor es: always obſerving to begin againſt the hair, and to end 
du it; and to beg in with a ſinoother thiſtle, proceeding ſtill 
5 harper and ſharper, as far as the ſixth degree. 
Ver this, the Cloth being dried, is returned to the ſheerman, 
ho ſheers it a ſecond time, and returns itto the carder; who 
Vetting it, gives it as many courſes as he thinks fit, dries it, and 
des it back again to the ſheerman ; who after ſheering it the 
155 and laſt time, returns it to the cardets, who repeat their 
tion as before, till the hair, or nap, be well ranged on 
the ſurface of the Cloth, from one end of the piece to the other. 
t muſt be obſerved, that it is indiſpenſibly neceſſary the Cloth 
de wet, While in the carders hands; in order to which, it 1s 

inkled from time to time with water. 3 

he nap finiſhed, and the Cloth dried, the ſheerman gives it as 
many cuts as he thinks requiſite for the perfection of the (tuff. 
t muſt alſo be obſerved, that all the ſheerings mult be on the 
right ſide, except the two laſt, which mult be on the other ; 
and that the Cloth cannot be too dry for ſheering. 

The Cloth thus wove, fulled, napped, and ſhorn, is ſent to the 
dyer When dyed, it is waſhed in fair water, and the ſheer- 
man takes it again, wet as it is, lays the hair, or nap, witn a 
bruſh on a table, and hangs it on the tenters; where it is ſtretched 
both in length and breadth, enough to ſmooth it, ſet it ſquare, 
and bring it to its proper dimenſions, without ſtraining it too 
much; obſerving to bruſh it afreſh, the way of the hair, while 
et a little moiſt on the tenter. 
When quite dry, the Cloth is taken off from the tenter, and 
bruſhed again on the table, to finiſh the laying of the nap: it 
is then folded, and laid cold under a preſs, to make it perfectly 
ſmooth and even, and to give it a little gloſs. 
The gloſs is . by laying a leaf of vellom, or cap- paper 
in each plait of the piece ; and over the whole a ſquare plank of 
wood: on which, by means of a lever, the ſcrew of apreſs is 
brought down, with the degree of force judged neceſſary, with 
regardto the quality of the Cloth. There are none but ſcarlets, 
greens, blues, Ec. which receive this laſt preparation; blacks 
needing it not. 
Laſtly, the Cloth being taken out of the preſs, and the papers 
removed; it is in a condition for ſale, or uſe. 

Fir the manufacture of mixt CLOTHS, or thoſe wherein the wools 
are firſt dyed, then mixed, ſpun, and wove of the colours in- 
tended; the 2 except in what relates to the colour, is 
moltiy the ſame with that juſt ſpoke of. f 
The method of adjuſting the mixture, is by firſt making a felt 
of the colours of the intended cloth, as a ſpecimen : the wool of 
each colour is weighed, and when the ſpecimen is to the manu- 
fafturer's mind, he mixes, for uſe, a quantity in the ſame pro- 
portion ; eſtimating each grain of the ſpecimen at twenty 

unds weight of the ſame wool in the Cloth to be made. 

bus, if he would mix three colours, v. gr. coffee-colour, 
feuillemort, and pale blue, the firſt to the prevailing 
colour; he weighs a quantity of each: for inſtance, 70 
grains of the firſt, 25 of the ſecond, and 20 of the third ; then 
multiplies each by 20 pounds of wool; and thus gains 1400 
pounds for the coffee wool; 500 pounds for the feuille- 
mort, and 400 for the pale blue. 

e wools of the ſpecimen thus weighed, are mixed, oiled, 
carded, moiſtened with clear water, rubbed with black ſoap, 
and in this ſtate wrought a long time in the hands; till they 
de reduced into a piece of felt, like that uſed by hatters. 
Ib hoy ans water, to purge out the oil - 44 one 

„the hai ith the teazle; 

n horn once —* "till Ie che ſeveral 
colours be diſcoverable. , 

ly, wetting it a little, and preſſing it, he examines it well, 
and if he be not contented wich ir makes another felt; if 


don hurdles, clean i woven, Ce. 
s in white Clorb. 6d, oiled, carded, ſpun, , 
Ca "s of Lead on CLoty. See the article CASTING. 
ban Crorn. See the article Cockins Cloth. 
Cre K CLOTH. See the article FRIZING. 
2 -LOTH. See the article GREEN. 
3 es CLOTH. See the article Housz-WIirx. 
I Vibe CLOTH. See ASBESTOS, ASBESTINE, and LiNUM 
weombaſi i6ile. * | 


c on Crorn. See the article PAINTING. 
CLOUD. See the article SEAR-Clorb. 
» 11 phyfiology, a collection of condenſed vapour, ſuſ- 


l wa the atmoſphere. See V APOUR. 
the "dis a congeries of watery particles, or veſiculæ raiſed from 
Vo tt or watery parts of the earth, by the ſolar, or ſubter- 


CLOVE, an aromatic fruit, 


CLU 


raheous heat, or both; which at their firſt riſe from our globe, 
are too minute to be perceived; but as they mount, mcetin: 

with a greater degree of cold, arc condended, and ne 
Opaque by the re · union of their parts; ſo as to reflect light, and 
become viſible. See CONDENSATION. 


The manner wherein vapouts are raiſed into Cloud may be 


conceived thus. = Fire being of a light, agile nature, eaſily 


breaks looſe from bodies wherein it is detained : For the man- 
ner whereof ſee BolLixG. 
Now, by reaſon of the exceeding ſmallneſs of the particles of 
fire, their attractive force mult be exceedingly great: hence, in 
their aſcent through fluid bodies, part of the fluid will clin 
around them, and mount up together with them, in form © 
veſicles of waterreplete with particles of fire; which veſicles 
are What we call Vapour. See Fikk, and Vayour. 
Further, this vapour being ſpecifically lighter than air, mounts 
in it, till having reached ſuch a region of the atmoſphere as is 
of the ſame yu gravity with themſelves, they will be ſuſ- 
nded till the watery velicles, which were at firſt too thin to 
perceived, being now condenſed by the cold of the ſuperior 
regions; and their included igneous particles extin&, or at leaſt 
driven into aleſs compaſs, and conſequently the parts ſet clo- 
ſer together ; their denſity is firſt augmented ſo as to render 
them opaque enough to reflect the ſun's light, and become viſi- 
ble; and their ſpecitic gravity increaſed, ſo as to make them de- 
ſcend : inthe former ſtate they are called Cloxds; and in the 
latter, when they arrive at us, rain. See Rain; ſee alſo Ba+ 
ROMETER. 
Clouds, beſide their uſe when they deſcend in ſhowers, are of 
ſervice while ſuſpended in the atmoſphere; as they help to mi- 
tigate the exceſſive heat of the torrid zone, and ſcreen it from the 
beamsof the fun, 41 in his ⁊enith. See WEATURR. 
re on a tree of the ſame name; by 
the Latins alſo called Caryophyllam. See Spice. 
® The fruit is n form of a nail; whence the term 
Clove from the French Ciba, nail. 
The Clove- tree was anciently very common in the Molucco 
iſlands ; where all the European nations, who traffic in ſpices to 
the indies, furniſhed themſelves with what quantity ot Cloves 
they required. Atpreſent there are ſcarce any found but in the 
iſland of Ternate : the Dutch, in order to render themſelves 
maſters of that merchandiſe, having dug up the Clove-rrees of 
the Moluccos, and tranſplanted them to Ternate ; ſo that there 
are none now to be had but through their hands. 
The tree is very large; it only bears fruit once in eight years, 


but holds, at this rate, an hundred. Its bark reſembles that of 


the olive-tree, and its leaves thoſe of the laurel : its fruitfalling, 
takes root, and thus multiplies of itſelf without any culture. i; 
is ſaid, it will not allow any other herb, or tree, near it; its ex- 
ceſſive heat ways, to it all the humidity of the ſoil. 
When the Clove firit begins to appear, it is of a greeniſh white 
colour; as itripensit grows brown. Nor is there any prepa- 
ration 8 in order to render it ſuch as it comes to us, but 
to dry it in the ſun; Whatever ſome authors talk of firſt ſteeping 
it in ſea- water, to preſerve it from worms. 
Towards the head, it ſeparatet into four; and the four quarters 
being ſhaped angle-wiſe, their apices meeting at the top, form a 
kind of crown, ſomewhat in the antique manner. 
Cloves muſt be choſen dry, brittle, harſh to the touch, well 
rown, of a dusky red colour, a hot aromatic tate, an agreeable 
mell, and, if poſſible, with the ſhank on. 
Their properties are, to warm and dry, to correct a fetid 
breath, ſharpen the ſight, difſipate films in the eyes, fortiſy the 
ſtomach and liver, and ſtop vomiting. They are uſed in apo- 
lexies, palſies, lethargies, and other diſeaſes of the brain. 
Such of the fruit as eſcape the gatherers, grow and ſwell on 
the tree, and become full of a gum uſed in medicine, called 
Mother of Cloves. 
There is alſo an oil drawn from Cloves by diſtillation ; which, 
when new, is of agilded white colour, but reddens as it grows 
old: it is uſed in medicine as a ſovereign remedy for the tooth- 
ach, and in compoſitions with the ſame view as the fruit. It is 
alſo much uſed among the perfumers. 
The natives call the C/ove-tree chamgue, the Perſians and Arabs 
karnmfel, and the Turks kalafour. They make ſeveral prepa- 
rations both of the flowers, and the fruit. 


CLOVE-CINNAMON. See thearticle CINNAMON. 
ot he proceeds to mix his wools : when mixed, it is 


LOVE-WATER. See the article WATER. 


CLOUGH, or regs in commerce, an allowance of two 


pounds in every hundred weight for the turn of the ſcale ; that 
the commodity may hold out weight when ſold out by retail. 


CLOUT-NAILS. - See the article Nail. 
CLUNY, or CLucxy, a celebrated abbey of Benedictin 


monks, in a city of that name; being the head, or chief of a 
congregation denominated from them. See ABBEY, and B- 
NEDICTINS. 
It is ſituate in the Maſonnois, a little province of France, on 
the river Grone; and was founded by William duke of Berry 
and Aquitain ; or, as others ſay, by the abbot Bernon, ſupport- 
ed by that duke, in the year 910. 5 
This abbey was anciently ſo very ſpacious and magnificent, 
that in 1245, after the holding of the firſt council of Lyons, pope 
Innocent IV. went to Cluny, n with the tw o 2 
4 ; EY archg 


TY 


archs of Antioch and Conſtantinople, twelve cardinals, three 
archbiſhops, fifteen biſhops, and a great number of abbots ; who 
were all entertained, without one of the monks being put out 
of their place: though 8. Louis, Q. Blanche his mother, the 
duke of Artois his brother, and his filter, the emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople, the ſons of the kings of Arragon and Caſtile, the 
duke of Burgundy, fix counts, and a — number of lords, 
with all their retinue, were there at the ſame time. _ 

Ciuny, at its firlt erection, was put under the immediate protec- 
tion of the apoſtolic ſee; with expreſs prohibition to all ſecu- 
lar and eccleſiaſtic powers,todiſturbthe monks in the poſſeſſion 
of their effects, or the election of their abbot. By this they pre- 
tended to be exempted from the juriſdiction of bilhops ; which, 
1 length, gave the hint to other abbies to inſiſt on the ſame. See 

BBOT. 

Cluny is the head of a very numerous and extenſive congrega- 
tion: in effect, it was the firſt congregation of divers monalte- 
ries united under one chief, ſo as only to conſtitute one body, or, 
as they call it, one order, that ever aroſe. See CONGREGATION, 
and ORDER. 

CLYPEUS, or CLyeEUM,Bxckler; a piece of defenſive armour, 
which the ancients uſed to carry upon the arm, to ſecure them 
from the blows of their enemies. See SHIELD, and BUCKLER. 
The figure of it was either round, oval, or ſexangular : in the 
middle was a boſs of iron, or of ſome other metal, with a ſharp 

oint. 

CLYSSUS. a chymical production, conſiſting of the moſt effi- 
cacious principles of any body, extracted, purified, and then re- 
mixed. Sce CHYMISTRY. N 
A Chſſus is when the ſeveral ſpecies, or ingredients of a body, 
are prepared and purified ſeparately, and then combined again. 
--- Thus ſalt, ſulphur, oil, ſpirit, and mercury, reaſſembled into 
one body, by long digeſtion, &c. make a Cly//xs. BY 

CL YS$SUS of Autimony, is an agreeable acid ſpirit, drawn by diſtil- 
lation from antimony, nitre, and ſulphur mixed together. See 
ANTIMONY. 
There is alſo a Clyſzs of vitriol, which is a ſpirit drawn by di- 
ſtillation from vitriol diſſolved in vinegar.--- This is uſed by 
phy ſicians in various diſeaſes, and to extract the tinctures of ſe- 
veral vegetables. | | 

CLySSUS is alſo uſed among ſome authors for a kind of ſapa, or 
extract, made with eight parts of the juice of a plant, and one of 
ſugar, ſeethed together into the conſiſtence of honey. _ 

CLYSTER *, Kavynp, in medicine, a liquid remedy, or inje&ion, 
introduced into the inteſtines by the fundament ; in order to re- 
freſh them, looſen the belly, moiſten and ſoften the feces, diſ- 
ſipate wind, c. 

* The word comes from the Greek Kaul, laws, abluo, I waſh. 
Ciyſters are ſometimes made of bran-water, and milk, but more 
uſually of decoctions of -ertain herbs; to which are added ho- 
ney, brown ſugar, ſometimes catholicon, and other drugs. 
Chſters are either emollient, carminative, lenitive, aſtringent, 
laxative, anodyne, uterine, antifebrific, nouriſhing, 5's. 2 

NE CLYSTERS, are thoſe applied with deſign to nouriſh 
perſons who cannot take in any aliment at the mouth. Hildanus 
tells us, that Aubery, a phyſician, fed a woman of quality ſix 
weeks with C/yſers compoſed of capons fleſh, and other fowls, 
boiled to a pulp, with yolks of eggs, applied twice a day. 

It is difficult, however, to conceive how Clyſters ſhould nou- 
riſh; and the caſe is briskly controverted in the memoirs of the 
French royal academy, between M. Littre, who maintains the 
negative, and M. Lemery. ; 

The arguments urged by the firſt, are, that the materials of the 
Clyſter, for want of the ordinary paſſage, want the preparation 
neceſlary to be converted into nouri 

are out of the road for getting into the blood: for in the firſt 
of the large inteſtines,called the cæcum, is a valve called valoula, 
Bauhixi, to oppoſe the paſſage of any food into the ſmall inteſ- 
tines: and there are no lacteal veins in the large inteſtines, but 
abundance in the ſmall ones. But the lacteals are the only ca- 
nals that can carry the chyle into its receptacle, and the chyle 
the only ſubſtance that can nouriſh, See NUTRITION, &e. 
To this, Mr. Lemery objects, that very great anatomiſts have 
found lacteals in the large inteſtines, though in ſmall number: 
but though there were none, adds he, the meſaraic veins are in- 
diſputably diſtributed to theſe inteſtines : and may eaſily be ſup- 
poled to pump the moſt ſubtil part of a broth, and cary it into the 
vlood. M. Mery has paſſed a liquor immediately from the large 
inteſtines into theſe veins; beſides, that the animal machine is ſo 
porous throughout, that nature ſeems to have intended an ex- 
traordinary way of conveying fluids into the blood, to be ready 
on extraordinar e INTESTINES, LACTEALS, &c. 
This notion will appear inconteſtable, if M. Morin's theory of 
the paſſage of the urine be admitted. See Urine. 

Herodotus ſays, the Egyptians were the firſt who invented Cly- 
ſters; or rather, who applied them touſe. Galen and Pliny 
add, that they took the hint from a bird of their country, called 
IBI, which they frequently obſerved to make this kind of in- 
jection with its beak, and afterwards to diſcharge itſelf ſeveral 
times. Others ſay, that the ciconia, or ſtork, firſt taught men 
the application of Clyſters. 

Uterine CLYSTERS, are — into the uterus, or womb; 
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ment; and beſide that, 


COA 


Catholicon for CLYSTERS. See the article Car 

CN you O 3 = = a unſeſe, on, 
ca extenſor tertii internodii digitorum. ne 

= 7 &c. „ See ExTENSOH 

ERVAT UM vacuum. See the article V 

COACH a vehicle for commodious travelling filpenge 
thers, and moved on wheels. See Wuk EL, Can RAGE er 
In England, and throughout Europe, the Coaches are drawn | 
horſes, except in Spain, where they uſe mules. In a part und 
eaſt, eſpecially the dominions of the great Mogul, their 8 the 
are drawn by oxen. In Denmark they ſometimes * 
deer in their Coaches ; though rather for curiolity than oe. 2 
The Coachman is ordinarily placed on a ſeat raiſed before they. 
dy of the Coach. But the Spaniſh policy has diſplaced him ; 
that country by a royal ordonnance; on occafion of thed, 
d' Olivares, who found that a very important ſecret Wher 
he had conferred in his Coach, had been overheard, and reveal 
by his coachman: ſince that time,the place of the Spaniſh coach- 
man is the ſame with that of the French ſtage-coachman, and 
our poſtillion, v2, on the firſt horſe on the left. 
The invention of Ceaches is owing to the French: Yet are not 
Coaches of any greatantiquity, even in France; ſcarcereach; 
beyond the reign of their Francis I. 
Theiruſe, at their firſt riſe, was only for the country: and u- 
thors obſerve, as a thing very ſingular, that there were at firſt no 
more than two Coaches in Paris; the one that of the queen, and 
the other that of Diana, natural daughter of Henry II. The fi 
courtier who had one, was Jean de Laval de Bois Dauphin: 
whoſe enormous bulk diſabled him from travelling on horſe: 
back. K . 
One may hence judge how much vanity, luxury, and idlenc; 
have grown upon bur hands in later days; there being now 
computed in that ſame city no leſs than 1 5000 Coaches, 
Coaches have had the fate of all other inventions to be broy 
by ſteps and degrees to their perfection; at preſent they ſeem 
Want nothing, either with regard to eaſe or magnificence. Lewis 
XIV. of France, made ſeveral ſumptuary laws for reſtrainin 
the exceſſive richneſs of Coaches, prohibiting the uſe of gold, 
ſilver, &. therein; but they have had the fate to be neglected. 
Coaches may be divided into two kinds; thoſe that have iron 
bows, or necks, and thoſe that have not: both the one and the 
other have two principal parts, the body and the train, orcu- 
riage. 

The body is that part where the paſſengers are diſpoſed ; and 
the carriage that which ſuſtains the body, and to which the 
wheels are faſtened, that give motion to the whole machine. 
Coaches are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their ſtructure, into 
Coaches, properly ſo called, Charzots, Calaſhes, and Berlin; — 
With regard to the circumſtances of their uſe, Sc. we diltin- 
guiſh Stage- Coaches, Hackney-Coaches, &c. 

Chariot, or Half-Coacn, is a kind of Coach that has only a ſeatbe- 
hind ; with a ſtool, at moſt, before. When theſe are very gay, 
_— garniſhed, and have five glaſſes, they are called C 
aſhes, | 

alaſh is alſo akind of light ſmall Coach, with very low wheels, 
richly adorned, uſed on occafions of pleaſure, and open onall 
ſides, to take the air, and enjoy the proſpect. There are of 
theſe Calaſbet with one, two, and three ſeats ; where the pet- 
ſons do not fit facing one another, as in the common Coache,, 
but all forwards, each ſeat having its back, 

Hackney-COACHES, thoſe expoſed to hire, in the ſtreets of Lon- 

don, and ſome other great cities, at rates fixed by authority, 

ThoſeinLondonare under the direction of commiſſioners, who 

take cognizance of all cauſes and diſputes ariſing thereupon.— 

They are dittinguiſhed by numbers affixed to the Coach-doors; 

and the fares, or rates, fixed by a ſtatute 14 Car. II. and confir- 

med by another in the fifth and ſixth of king William III. 

For a whole day of twelve hours the fare is 105. for a ſingle 

hour 15. 6d. for every hour after the firſt, xs. — At theſe 

rates, they are obliged to carry paſſengers any where within ten 
miles of London. | 

Stage-CoAcnEs, are thoſe appointed for the conveyance of tra- 
vellers from one city or town to another. 

COADJUTOR, Fellow-Helper, is properly uſed for a prelate 
joined to another, to aſſiſt him in the diſcharge of the function 
of his prelature; and even, in virtue thereof, to ſucceed him. 
See Bishop. | 
The Coadjutor has the ſame privileges with the biſhop himſelf. 
Coadjntors were formerly appointed by kings, for archbiſhops 
and biſhops grown old, orabſent, and not able to adminiſter 
their dioceſes. But the right of appointing Coadjators, in Ro- 
miſh countries, is now teſerved to the pope alone. 
Coadjutors are alſo called biſhops in partibus inſidelium; in regard 
it is neceſſary the Coadiutor of a biſhop ſhould be a biſhop him- 
ſelf { without which, he cannot diſcharge the office. 
The uſe of Coadjwtors in the church, is borrowed from the Ro- 
man empire. Symmachus ſpeaks of aſſiſtants, or Coadju?ors, 

iven to magiſtrates; and calls them adjutores publici offici. 
be popes, formerly, made a ſhameful abuſe of the Condjutories, 
ſome they granted to children, and young people, * 
clauſe, donec ingreſſus fuerit; Till they were capable of en 
© tering upon ihe adminiſtration of the office.” Others the} 
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more properly called peſſaries. See PESSARY. 


granted toperfons-notin orders, with this clauſe, donec ., 
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COA 


to perſons at a great — 


WY) others . 2 
rig: and but the council of Trent tie 


cn Fg "ing abundance of reſtrictions on the 


erwards reducing the whole intoa concrete, or ſolid. 
cOAGULATIO 


tter, without its loſing any of the ſenſible parts which occa 


Fluw, and CONDENSATION. 


ed without any loſs of its ſubſtance, called coagulating 
_ we ſay, that cold coagulates blood, Ge. 
There is one general term, 
vation, condenſation, 


lates; which ſtops its circulation, and brings immediate death. 
dee BLOOD, —Several poiſons have 
lition, See PoISON. 
A 
_— earth; ſerving in many countries as the common fuel. See 
Fett, and DELF. | | 
This we ſometimes call Pit- Coal, Foſil-Coal, Earth-Coal, and 
Natzral-Coal; to diſtinguiſh it from artificial fuel made in 
initation hereof, by half burning the branches and roots of 
ves; properly called Charcoal, and Smallcoal: in rene 
whither it is brought by ſea, it is called Sea-Coal. See CHAR- 


toc. 
Con is ranked among the number of minerals, and the 
places it is dug out of are called Ceal- Mines, or Coal-Pits. lt 
common in moſt countries of Europe: though the Engliſh 
Coal is of moſt repute, even in foreign countries; notwith- 
ſtanding ſome pretend, that of the Foſſe in Auvergne is not 
ur thing inferior to it. 
Thegoodneſs of C aal conſiſts in its be ing as free as poſſible from 
ſulphur, in its heating iron well, and in its burning a long time 
ntheſmith's forge. The Engliſh Coal has this peculiar to it; 
tat it never lights ſo perfectly, as when water is thrown on it. 
Thecommerce of Coal is very conſiderable in England; great 
quantities are exported to France, c. by way of Rouen. The 


itbuſhels, See CHALDRON. 
la the memoirs of the French royal academy, we have an ac- 
count of two experiments on the common Pi- Coal, made by 
M. Des Landes while in England, and which he thinks have 

ed the Englith philoſophers. 
it, Pounding ſome Coal, and putting half an ounce of it in a 
val of water, the mixture became quite black : but leaving it 
poſed to the air in a window, during a cold winter night, in 
de morning it was found frozen, and turned to a reddiſh co- 


Gſengaged the ſulphurs of the Coal: though one would little 
wet ſuch an effect from it. 

ly. From an infuſion of cinders in brandy, mixed with iron 
dings, ariſes a black tincture, which brightens in proportion as 
t$heated ; when arrived at the heat of boiling, the colour be- 


comes pettectly fine and ſoft, and gives adye to cloth, which no 
*orkman canimitate. 


or veins of Coals in coalpits are numerous, and their 
my lie, Sc. different in different places. See STRATA. 


inthoſe at Dudley in Strafford(hire, the ſtrata, below the turf, 
woc three elays, a grey ſtone, and a hard grey rock, are ex- 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions to be, 10% Coal, called 
a — 7 ee leſs black and ſhining than the 
J, Spin-Coal, more black ſuining; 4%, Stone- 
Gul, much like Cc ,k 17 22 
al have between each of them a bat, or bed, of a pe- 
fort of matter, about the thickneſs of a crown- piece. 
alles are divers metalline ſtrata; as a black ſi ce 
el the Don- rom Jr; a grey iron ore, called the Dæn-rou 
alles z 4 bluiſh bat, called ¶ hite- rom; ablackiſh iron ore 
* White-row grains, or Iron-floxe ; a grey iron ore, called 
whack ; grams; ablack foſſil ſubſtance, called the Gabliz-bat ; 
allet ron ore, called Cablin irom-ſtone; a dark grey iron ore, 
3 won-ſtoxe : laſtly, the zable bar. | 
Nan comes a coarſe ſort of Coal, called Foot-Coal; ablac 
ub ©, The Heathen-Coal; Je, A ſubſtance like 
rages, though called a Bat, becauſe it does not burn well: 


co | Sooke oal. 
is prepared from the ſpray, and bruſh-wood, ſtripped 
— branches or co pics ivwood, ſometimes boun din 


with this clauſe, 
down the pope's 


, the condenſing, or thickening of a fluid 
— its fluidity; as we frequently ſee in blood, milk, c. 8ee | 


Wediſtinguiſh between that kind of thickening which is ef- 
ſected by the evaporation of the fluid parts of a body, as in clay, 
which condenſes in the ſun, properly called hardening; and that 


Vi2. concretion, Which includes both 
and hardening. See CONCRETION: 


a black, ſalphurons, inflammable matter, dug out of 


neaſure whereby it is ſold is the chaldron, containing thirty- | 


our. The reaſon of the change muſt be, that the froſt had | 


COCHINEAL; or CoCcHENEEL, a 


CO'C 


The wood they diſpoſt on a level floor, atid ſetting; portion o 
a 
it on fire, throw on more and more, as faſt as it kind! 2 


— — ® 


. es; whenc' 
bands, by article of | ariſes a ſudden blaze, till all be butnt that was near rr 
Coadjators- . i Don as all the wood is thrown on, they caſt water on the heap; 
jn nunneries they have Coadjmirives ; who are religious, nomi- from 2 large diſh; or ſcoop; and thus — plying the heap-of 

to ſucceed theabbeſs, under pretence of aiding her in the] glowing Coals, which ſtops the fury of the fire, while witha 
diſcharge of her office. See ABBESS. rake they ſpread it open, and turn it with ſhovels till no more 
cOAG ENTATION, is uſed among chymiſts, for the act fire appears. When cold, they are put up into ſacks for uſe. 
melting down a matter, by caſting in certain powders, and Char-Coar See its preparation under CHARCoAL. 


COALITION, there-union, or growing together of parts be 

| fore 3 See 2 ron 

COAST, a ſea-ſhore, or the country adjoining to the edge of 

the ſen. See SpA, tc. 

COASTING, that part of — vyherein the places ſailed 
to, and from, are not far diſtant; ſo that a ſhip may ſail in 

ſight of the land, or within ſounding, between them. See 
AVIGA'TION. 

Such are the voyages on the narrow, or Britiſh ſeas, between 

England, Holland, and France; alſo thoſe about the Britiſh 
ſeas, and in the Mediterranean, &c. See SAILING. 
For the 0 — hereof, there is only required good know - 


3 


jon chiefly depends on the admixtion of ſalts of different | ledge of the land, the uſe of the co 
— as when ſpirit of vitriol is poured on oil of tartar; or} ſounding line. — CoMPass, — = TE. 
when oils are mixed in amortar with ſaline, or aqueous liquors, Cos TN, in agriculture, &'c. denotes the tranſplanting of a 
«inthe unguentum nutritum. . tree, and placing it in the ſame ſituation, with reſpect to eaſt; 
By njecting an acid into the vein of an animal, the blood coagu-F welt, north, c. as it ſtood in before. See PLAN HN, an 


TRANSPLANTING. 


their effect by inducing a COAT of Arms, in heraldry, a cloak; or habit, worn by the an- 


tient knights over their arms, both in war, and at turnaments ; 
and till born by the heralds at arms. See ARMS, HERALD, 
M ARSHALLING, and QUARTERiNG. 
It was a kind of ſurcoat, teaching only as low as the navel; open 
at the ſides, with ſhort ſleeves; ſometimes furred with ermins 
and v air, whereon were applied the armories of the knight, em- 
broidered in gold and ſilver; and enamelled with beaten tiny co- 
loured black, green, red, and blue: whence the rule, never 
to apply colour on colour, nor metal on metal. 

The Coat; of Amt were frequently open, and diverſified with 

bands and fillets of ſeveral colours, alternately placed, as we 

ſtill ſee cloths ſcarleted, watered, Ge. hence they were alſo 

called Divizes, or Diviſes, as being divided, or compoſed of 
ſeveral pieces, ſewedtogether ; whence the words, feſſe, pale, 
chewron, bend, croſs; ſalteer, lozenge, &c. which have tince 
become honourable pieces, or ordinaries of the ſhield. See 

each in its place, Fxsse, Bxnp, CRoss, c. 

Coat of Arms, and Banners, were never allowed to be wore b 

any but knights, and ancient nobles. See Escurchzox, Qt. 
and alſo ARMouR, and SURCOAT. N | | 

COAT of Mail argue de mail, a kind of armour made in form of a 

1 : confi ing of iron rings wove together net-wiſe. See 
AIL. 

Coar, in anatomy. See the articles Tunic, and Exx. 

COBALT, in natural hiſtory, a kind of marcaſite, ſuppoſed to. 

be the cadmia of the ancients; out of which is drawn arſenic, 

and ſmalt. See CAM⁰Hö , ARSENIC, &. 

Cobalt uſually contains a little filver, ſome copper, but much 

arſenic. There are various mines of Cobalt, eſpecially in Sa- 

ony ; ſome in France, and England. 

COBWEB. See the articles WER, and $1L x. 

COCCIFEROUS, in Botany, ſuch plants, or trees; as bear 

berries. - See BERRY, PLANT, TREE, Ce. 

COCCULUS Irzdiczs, a poiſonous narcotick berry, known 

moſtly now to poachers, who have got a trick of intoxicatin 

fiſh therewith, ſo as to take them out of the water with their 
hands; for which reaſon they are called bacce piſcatoriæ, fiſhers- 
berries, 

COCCYGIS os, in anatomy, a bone joined to the extremity 
of the os ſacrum ; compoſed of three or four bones, whereof the 
lower is ſtill leſs than the upper, till the laſt ends in a ſmall car- 
tilage. —-See Tab. Aar. (Olleot.) fig. 7. n. 21. See alſo 
SACRUM. 5 d 

It reſembles alittle tail turned inwards ; or rather, as ſome ima- 

ine, the beak of a cuckow ; whence the name. See Coxa. 
— uſe is to ſuſtain the ſtrait gut: it yields to the preſſure of the 
foetus in women in travel; and mid wives uſe to thruſt it back - 
wards; but ſometimes rudely and violently, which is the occa- 
fion of great pain, and ſeveral bad effects. | 

drug uſed by the dyers, 

Se. for giving red colours, eſpecially crimſons, and ſcarlers ; 

and likewiſe in medicine as a catdiac and alexipharmic. See 

Dy1nxc, RED, SCARLET, Ce. 

lt is brought from the Weſt-Indies : but authors are divided as to 

its nature; ſometakingit to be a kind of worm, and others the 

berry ofa tree, F.Plumier, the minime, a celebrated botaniſt, 
has maintained the former opinion, and Pomet the latter. 

It may perhaps be ſaid, that they are both equally wide of the 
truth in the deſcriptions they have given of Cochineal/; and 
yet that there is both a Cochineai which is a worm, and another 

a ſeed. — This opinion is founded on the account given by 

Dampier ; __— a preciſe deſcription of each kind: if it be 

not true, it is at leaſt more likely than any thing yet propoſed, 


ty. tx purpoſe, and ſometimes prepared without bind- 


His deſcription of each is as follow: 5 . 
C3 293 402791 L ** 


The CocnixEAt Vorm, is an inſect ingendered in à fruit reſem- 

bling a pear: the ſhrub which bears it is five or ſix foot high. 
A- top of the fruit grows a red flower, which, when mature, 
falls on the fruit; and that opening, diſcovers a cleft two or 
three inches in diameter. The fruit then appears full of little, 
red inſeQs, having wings of a ſurprizing ſmallneſs, and which 
would continue and die, and rot there, if not taken out. 
The Indians, therefore, ſpreading a cloth under the tree, ſhake 
it with poles, till the inſects are forced to quit their lodging, and 
fly about the tree; which they cannot do many moments, but 
tumble down dead into the cloth; where they are left till they 
be entirely dry: when the inſet flies it is red; when it is fallen, 
black; and when dry, white; though it afterwards changes 
colour. See Tab. nat, hiſt. fig. 24. 

There are whole plantations of the Cochineal tree, or tonna, 
as the natives call it, about Guatimala, Chepe, and Guexaca, 
in the kingdom of Mexico. 

The CochixkAL Grain, or, as Dampier calls it, Sylveſtris, is a 
red berry, growing in America, found in a fruit reſembling that 
of the Cochineal tree, or tonna. The firſt ſhoots produce a yel- 
low flower; then comes the fruit, which is long, and when ripe 
opens with a cleft of three or four inches. The fruit is full 
of kernels, or grains, which fall on the leaſt agitation, and 
which the Indians take care to gather. Eight or ten of theſe 
fruits may yield about an ounce of grain. See Fig. 24. no. 2. 
This berry yields a dye almoſt as beautiful as that of the inſet ; 
and a perſon may be eaſily deceived in them: though the other 
is much the moſt eſteemed. 

COCH LEA,“ in mechanicks, one of the five mechanical pow- 
ers; otherwiſe called the Screw. See SCREw. 

It is thus denominated, from the reſemblance a ſcrew bears 
to the ſpiral ſhell of a ſnail, which the Latins call Cochlia. 

COCHLEA, in anatomy, the third part of the labyrinth, or inner 
cavity of the ear. See EAR. 
The cochlea lies directly oppoſite to the ſemicircular canals, 
and is properly ſo called from the reſemblance it has to the ſhell 
that ſnails lie in: through its parietes a ſmall branch of the 
auditory nerve paſſes. 
Its canal is divided by a ſeptum compoſed of two ſubſtances, 
one almoſt cartilaginous, tke other membranous. 
The two canals that are divided by the ſeptum, are calted 
ſcale ; whereof the one, looking towards the tympanum, by 
the feneſtra rotunda, is called ſcala tympani; the other having 
a communication with the veſtibulum, by the feneſtra ovalis, 
is called the ſcala veſtibul: ; the firſt lies uppermoſt, and is the 
largeſt; the laſt lowermoſt, and is the leaſt. See LapyRiNTH, 


e. 
COCK of a Dial, the pin, ſtyle, or gnomon. See Dit, 
Sryrx, and GNOMON. | 
Cock bearing high. See the article H1GH-bearing. 
loody-heeld Cock. See the article HEELER. 
rubbing a Cocx. See the article GRUBBING. 
Pea-Cocx. See the article PEACOCK. 
Weather-Cocx. See the article WEATHER-COcx. 
CNEL a ſeal belonging to the king's cuſtom-houſe. See 
EAL, c. | 
CocKET is alſo a ſcroll of parchment, ſealed and delivered by 
the officers of the cuſtom-houſe to the merchants, upon enter- 
ing their goods, certifying that the goods were cuſtomed. 
See CUSTOMS. 
The ſame word is alſo uſed in the ſtatute of bread and ale, 
15 Hen. III. where there is mentioned, Cocket-bread, amon 
ſeveral other kinds: it ſeems to have been hard ſea- bisket, whic 
perhaps had then ſome coctet, mark, or ſeal ; or elſe was ſo 
called from its being deſigned for the uſe of the cockſwains, 
or ſeamen. 
COCKING Clorb, a device for the catching of pheaſants withal. 
It conſiſts of a piece of coarſe canvas, about an ell ſquare, 
dipped in a tan-pit to colour it; and kept ſtretched by two ſticks, 
placed from corner to corner, diagonal-wiſe : a hole to be left 
to peep through. The ſportſman then, being provided of a 
ſhort gun; carries the cloth before him at arms-end; under 
cover of which, he may approach his game as near as he pleaſes: 
when near enough, he puts the noſel of his gun through 
the hole, and ſhoots. 
COCK LE-Szairs. See the article STAIRS. 
COCKPIT, a fort of theatre, whereon game-cocks fight their 
battels.--The Col Pie is uſually ahouſe, or hovel covered over: 
they fight on the clod, or green ſod ; which is . marked 
out round, and incompaſſed with ſeats, one above another. 
The Cocx-PiT Laus, are principally theſe: when cocks are ſet, 
none to be on the ſod but the two ſetters. When the cocks are 
ſet beak to beak in the middle of the clod, and there left by the 
ſetters, if the ſet cock donot ſtrike in counting twenty, and fix 
times ten, and twenty after all, the battel is loſt : but if he do 
ſtrike, the battel is to begin again, and they muſt count again. 
If any offer a mark to a groat, or forty to one, and the wager be 
taken, the cock mull be ſet, and they are to fight it out. Done, 
and done, is a ſufficient bet, or wager, when the cocks are 
caſt on the clod. | 
Cocx-Pir, in a man of war, is a place on the lower floor, or 
deck, abaft the main capſtan, lying between the platform and 


COCK-ROAD, a contrivance for 


ufſer, the fa and his \ 
8 25 rgeon, is mates. —See Tab. Ship; tg. + 


the takin 
As that bird lies cloſe by day, under —— * 
root of an old tree, to peck for worms under 8 — — 
will ſcarce ſtir out, unleſs diſturbed; as not ſeein kw 
ſo well in the morning ; toward the evening he wm u Way 
to ſeek for water; flying — low, and when þ Wing, 
any thorowfare in a wood; ventures through it. © fads 
To take them, therefore, they plant nets in ſuch places: 
for want of ſuch places ready to their hands, the * 
through woods, thickets, groves, &t. eee 
Theſe roads they uſually make thirty-five or forty foot 
perfectly (trait and clear; and to two oppoſite trees the 
the net, which has a ſtone faſtened to each corner. T 
yy a ſtand, or place to lie concealed in, ata proper diſtan 
with a ſtake near the ſame, to faſten the lines o the net to. 
when they perceive the game flying-up the road, they — 
the lines from off the ſtake; upon which, the ſtones — 
it down; the birds are intangled in the ſame. » 
COCK--SWAIN, or COCKSON, an officer on board x man of 
war, Who hath the care of the boat, or ſloop, and all thi 
belonging to it; to be always ready with his boat's — 
crew, and to man the boat on all occaſions.---He fits in the 
ſtern of the boat, and ſteers ; and hath a whiſtle to call and 
roperly CAC Ao, the nut whoſe kernel yields 


encourage his men. 

COCOA, or more 

the chocolate. — CACAoO, and CHOCOLATE. 

COCOS, or Coco, is alſo uſed for a nut, whoſe ſhellis much 

uſed by turners, carvers, &c. for divers works. 
The Coco-tree, which the Malabarians call tenga, grows ſtrait, 
without any branches, and ordinarily thirty or forty foot high: 
its woodis too ſpongious to be uſed in carpentry. A-top it 
bears twelve leaves, ten foot long, and half a foot broad, uled 
in the covering of houſes, making matts, c. Above the 
leaves grows a large excreſcence, in form of a cabbage, ei- 
cellent to eat; but the taking it off, is mortal to the tree, 
Between the leaves and the top ariſe ſeveral ſhoots, of thethick- 
neſs of the arm; which, when cut, diſtil a white, ſweet agrec- 
able liquor, ſerving as a wine, and intoxicating : it becomes 
acid if kept a few hours; and at the end of 24 hours is con- 
verted into a ſtrong vinegar : and may be further prepared 
into brandy: While this liquor diſtils, the tree yields no 
fruit; but when the ſuckers are let grow, it puts forth alage 
cluſter, or bunch, wherein the Coco-xxts are faſtened, to the 
number of ten or twelve. 
While they are yet new, and the bark tender, they yield half: 
pint of a clear cooling water : which in a little time becomes 
firſt a white, ſoft pulp, and at length condenſes, and aflumes 
the taſte of the nut. 
The tree yields fruit thrice a- year, and thoſe ſometimes as big a 
a man's head. Many travellers aver, that from a ſingle Cocor-tree 
and its fruit, a ſhip might be built, equipped, and loaden with 
merchandize, and proviſion. 
The C:cos of the Antilles, are not ſo large as thoſe of the Eal- 
Indies, Africa, and Arabia: the trees ſeldom exceed 2 toot 
in heighth; and the fruits in proportion: it is theſe are uſed 
among us. 8 

- In the kingdom of Siam, the Cocos fruit, dried and emptied 
of its pulp, ſerves as a meaſure, both for things liquid aud 

dry. See MEASURE. i 

As theſe ſhells are not all of the ſame capacity, but are ſome 

larger, others leſs ; their content is firſt meaſured with cum 

thoſe little Maldives ſhells, which ſerve as ſmall mone} n 

ſeveral ſtates of the Indies. Some Cocos contain 1000 calrs, 

others 500, Ec. 

COCTION, a general name 

by the application of fire, or 
h 


die 


for all alterations made in bodies 
heat. See HE Ar. 

ere are various ſpecies of Codtion ; as maturat en, om 
elixation, aſſation, torrefa#ion, and ſtion; which ſee i Ke 
places, ASSATION, TORREFACTION, FRICTION, Oe. 
alſo Coxcocriox, and DECOCTION. 
COD-FISHERY. See the article Cod-F1SHERY- * 
CODE, Cobex, a collection of the laws, and con 


of the Roman l made by order of Juſtinian. | 0 


The word comes the Latin Codex, n bei dee: 


\ſtinian; al 
of theRoman laws: Greg, 


i idgments 
of them collections, or abridgm made each a collection of 


rius and Hermogenes, two lawyers, mer 
this kind, called from their names the Gregorian e — 
mogenean Code. Theſe included the conſtitutions bob 
rors from Adrian, to Diocleſian and Maximine, 4 
We have nothing remaining of them but a few * 
the compilations themſelves falling to the ground, 

of authority to put them in execution. 04 
Theodoſius the younger was the firſt em peror who mer he co!” 


in 
the ſteward's room; where are ſubd! 


viſions, or partitions, for the 


vrhich was comprized in ſixteen books, for. gh 
ſtitutions of the emperors from Conſtantine the Great pa 


COE 


abtogating all other laws not included iu it: and 


2 we call the Theodoſian Code; which as publiſhed: 


this is what 
athcyear 43% 
- le "FJuſtinian. 
The Theodoſian 
jas 
hetter c { 
ment on the 


— Alaric, king of the Goths, made a new collection of 
n Roman laws, taken from the three former Codes, the Grego- 
ey [lermogenian, and Theodoſian, which he likewiſe publiſhed! 
"ner the title of the Theodoſian Code. — This Code of Alaric, 


Code has been along time loſt inthe weſt 2 Cu- 


ondition than ever. | ) 
[heodofian Code; a work which coſt him thirty 


cont! 
ved into France. | * 
— — emperor juſtinian; finding the authority of the Ro- 
man Jaw exceedingly weakened in the welt, upon the decline o 


ide empire, 


an jur 
= his chancellor Tribonian; who choſe out the molt ex- 


cellent conſtiturions of the emperors, from Adrian to his own 


D Juſtinian had made ſeveral new deciſions, which 
made ſome alteration in the ancient jurisprudence; he retrench- 
«4 ſome of the conſtitutions inſerted by Tribonianus, and added' 
kisown in their place: on which account, he publiſhed a new 
edition of the Code in 534, andabrogated the former. | 
This Code of Juſtinian, as well as thereſt of the Roman law, 
vis a long time loſt in the weſt, till the time of Lotharius II. 
who found it at the taking of Melphi, and gave it to the city of 
Pifa, This was firſt re-publiſhed by Irnerius, in 1128. 

The emperor Frederic, at the requeſt of the univerſities, ap- 
inted it to be taught in the ſchools; and commanded all his 
people to obſerve it. Accordingly, it obtained in Italy and 
Germany ; and ſtill obtains in a part of France, particularly 
the ſouthern provinces. 


ancient Gothic, and ſince of the French kings; as the Code of 
Earidic, the Code Michault, Code Louis. Code Neron, Code 
Henry, Code Marchand, Code des Eaux, Cc. 

Cox of Canons, CoDex Canonum. See Canon. 

CODIA, in Botany, is uſed for the top, or head of any plant ; but, 
by way of eminence, for that of a ſort of poppy : whence the 
ſyrup made therewith is called diacodium. See DiAcobiux. 
CODICIL, a ſchedule, or ſupplement to a will, or other wfit- 

ing. See SCHEDULE, WILL, Sr. 111 

It i uſed as an addition to a teſtament, when any thing is omit- 
ted which the teſtator would add, explain, alter or retract; and 
i; of the ſame nature as a teſtament, except that it is without an 
heir, or executor. See "TESTAMENT. 


Sothata Cod:eil is a leſs ſolemn will, of one that dies either 


wards made his teſtament; on-which that Codicil depends, or to 
which it refers. Inteſtate, when one leaves behind him only a 
Cedicih, without a teſtament, wherein he gives legacies only to 
bepaid by the heir at law, and not by any heir inſtituted by will, 
or teſtament. 


38, and received and obſerved, til} annulled by the 


took a great deal of pains to retrieve it, and to publiſn it in a 

Gothofred has given us a com- 
nued a long time in force; and was all the Roman law re- 
reſolved to make a general collection of the whole 


isprudence. Ihe management hereof he commit- 


ime; and publiſhed his work in a8, under the title of the New | 


There have been various other later Coder, particularly of the] 


teltate or inteſtate, without the appointment of an heir : teſtate, 
when he that hath made his Codicii, hath either before or after-{ 


4 -. 1 7 
- 
k . 


have it large, as dogs, conies, rats, &. for a kind of ſecond 
ventricle, or bag, Wherein the prepared aliment may be re- 
tained, while a richer; and more nutritious juice is drawn 
from the ſam e. | . 

Others will have jt contain a ferment; and others the flatus of 
the inteſtines : others fancy it may ſeparate a humour, by 
ſome glands placed therein, where with to harden the excre- 


ments as they paſs through the colon. 


- hardened, 


three times in a cubic 


Dr. Liſter afligns the uſe of the trum to be, to keep the exore: 
ments which paſs into its cavity, (as moſt of thoſeof ſound ani- 
mals he thinks do) till they are ſufficiently drained, baked, and 

to receive the figure to be given them by the colon 
and rectum. He adds, to confirm this, that wherever there are 
elegantly figured excrements of the firſt kind, there is a capa · 
cious cæcum, and vice verſa. This indeed is true, thatſome 
animals, which are naturally looſe, have either no cœcam at all. 
or very little; as the talpa, echinus terreſtris, gula, f Na- 
ture's end, in thus providing for the figuration'of the excre- 
ments, be takes to be, firſt, to prevent diarthæas; ſecondly, to 
abide hunger the better; (thus it is that ſilails, in winter, reſt 


with full inteſtines:) Laſtly, to heighten the digeſtion and fer · 


mentation in the ſtomach and ſmall guts. 
Dr. Muſgrave gives us an account; in the Philoſophical tranſ- 
actions, ot the caecum of a dog being cut out, without any prej u- 
dice to the animal. M. Giles gives us another, of the exama of 
a lady being diſtended ſo as to form a tumour, that held almoſt 
three chopines of a thin, grey iſn, almoſt liquid ſubſtance;where- 
of ſhe died. And Mr. Knowles; a third, of a boy's cc] bein 
vaſtly extended and ſtuffed with cherry-ſtones, which like wiſe 
roved mortal. ol vo 55k n TREES: 
me ſay, the name, cœeam, is miſtaken; not allowing this to 
be the cecxm of the ancients, which they imagine ti be the 
thick globous part; of the colon, immediately appended to the 
ileum; and therefore give this part the name of appendicula ver- 
miformis. See INTESTINES. p 12431 öde 


CO-EFFICIENTS, in algebra, are numbers, or given quanti- 


ties, prefixed to letters, or unknown quantities, into which they 
are ſuppoſed to be multiplied ; and therefore, with ſuch etters, 
or with the quantities repreſented by them, make a rectangle or 
8 co-eſſictunt productum; whence the nane. 
hus, in 3a, or 6x, or cxx: 3 is the co-efficient of 3a; 5, 

of 6x; and of Cxx, If a letter have no number preflxed, ir 
is always ſuppoſed to have the co-eſſicient, ; becauſe every 
thing is once itſelf. On * Why - 
The co-efficient, in a quadratic equation, is according to its ſign; 
either the ſum; ordifference of the two roots. 
In any equation of an higher nature, the co- efficient of the ſecond 
term, is always the aggregate of all the roots retaining their pro- 
per ſigns : fo that if all the negatives be equal to all the affir- 
matives, the ſecoud term will vaniſh; 'and where the ſecond 
term is thus wanting, it is a ſign that the quantities under con- 
trary ſigns were thus equal. | | S 
The co-efficient of a third term is the aggregate of all the tectan- 
gles ariſing by the multiplication of every two of the roots, how 
many ways ſoever thoſe combinations of two's can be had; as 
ſix in a biquadratic equation, &c, 
The co-efficient of the fourth term is the aggregate of all the ſo- 
lids made by the continual multiplication of every three of the 
roots, how often ſoever ſuch a ternary can be had; as there may 


ACvdicil, as well as a will, may be either written ot nuntupative » 
me authors call a teſtament, a great will; and a Codicil, a lit- 
tle one; — compare the teſtament to a ſhip, and the Codicil to 
tied to it. | 
Vatthere is this further difference between a Codicil and a teſta- 
ment, that a Codicil cannot contain the inſtitution of an heir; 
md that in a Codicil, a man is not obliged to obſerve ſtrictly all] 
formalities preſcribed by law for ſolemn teſtaments. 
acuſtomary countries, teſtaments, properly ſpeaking, are no 
more than Codicilt; in regard, cuſtom itſelf names the heir, and 

not allow of teſtamentary inheritors. | | 
cils were firſt brought into uſe in the time of Auguſtus by 
Lentulus: they were originally intended to follow the] 
8 = which was, as it were, their baſis. In proceſs of 
f — odicils came to have their effect, even though made be- 
the teltament ; provided there was — in the teſta- 

0 


be fout in a biquadratic, five in an equation of five dimenſions, 
Sc. And thus it will go on infinitely. | 
COELESTIAL 06ſerovations, are obſetvations of the phænome- 
na of the heavenly bodies, made with a proper apparatus of a- 
ſtronomical inſtruments, in order to the determining their pla- 
ces, motions, phaſes, c. See OBSERVATION. 
The inſtruments chiefly uſed in Czleſt:al Obſervations, are the 
- aſtronomical gnomon, quadrant, micrometer, and teleſcope ; 
each of which ſee under its proper head. QUADRANT, Mi- 
CROMETER, TELESCOPE; GNOMON, Hg. 
Obſervations in the day-time ate eaſy ; in regatd the croſs hairs 
in the focus of the object- glaſs of the teleſcope are then di- 
ſtinctly perceivable : in the night, thoſe croſs hairs are to be il- 
lumined to make them- viſible. r ane cron od 
This illumination is either 2 by a candle, placed ob- 
liquely near them, ſo as the ſmoke do not intercept the rays ; or 
= contrary to the codicil.—People were allo allowed to where this is inconvenient, by making an aperture in the tube of 
Ra © Cedicilt without teſtaments. [| the teleſcope, near the focus of the ob e&-glaſs, through which 
— Lully has a book which he calls The Codicil; wherein] a candle is applied to illumine the etoſs hacrs. 
cs to have left his readers the ſecret of the philoſo+} M. de la Hire has made an improvement on the firſt method, 
CE {tone provided they dobur underſtand it.. I which renders it of very g uſe; and it is by covering that 
tin UM, in anatomy, lind gut; the firſt of the thick inte-] end of the tube next the object -glaſs With a piece of gauſe; or 
5; ſo called, becauſe made like a ſack; having but one fine white ſilken erape For in ſuch caſe, a link, placedat a 
| re, Which ſerves it both for entrance and exit, See ood diſtance ſtom the tabe, ſo enlightens the gauſe, a8 to ten- 
kenns. n ren A os the croſs hairs very perceivablllle. 
— wate on the right fide, below the kidney. In children} Obſervations of the ſun, are not to be made without placing a 
banal and in quadropeds, it js found full of excrements ;Þ glaſs, ſmoked in the flame of a lamp or candle, between the te. 
a wo, ts, He. it frequently diſappears, and only hangs like] leſcope and the eye; to take off from its luſtre, which would 
Its —— * l e 101 I otherwifeconfound and damage the eye, were not agood part 
in adults is very obſcure: in a fœtus, or infant new- of its beams intereepteeen. 1 
uchtinge, appears to ſerve as a receptacle of the feces during. Note, when any of the r bodies are obſerved through 
as te animal does not diſcharge by ſtool, Sce For- | 


Tus. 1 teleſeope of only two glaſſes, they appear inverted. 
ver. 1. on imagines it may like wviſe ſerve in fuch animals a5 


*. 5 # 4 


Cœieſtial Obſervations are chiefly of two kinds; 
_ the xe are in the can See e 
' 4 
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The other, when they are in vertical circles. See VerTiCar.[CO:ETERNITY, is uſed among divines, 


Corr ESTIAL Globe, See the article GLOBE. | 
COELIAG d-tery, the firſt artery detached from the deſcending 
trunk of the aorta into the abdomen. Sec AURTA, ARTERY, 
Oc, | 
Ii divides into two branches, the one on the right ſide, the other 
on the left; of which the ſirſt gives the gaſtrica dextra, which 
gocs to the [ſtomach ; the cyſtica, which goes to the gall-bladder ; 
the epiplois dextrao the omentum ; the inteſtinalis to the duo- 
denum, and toapart of the jejunum; and thegaſtro-epiplois to 
the ſtomach, to the omentum, and ſome branches to the liver, 
which cuter the captula communis, to accompany the branches 
of the vena porta. | 
The leſt branch of the Ce/taca gives the gaſtrica dextra, which 
k . - . . 
is alſo lpread upon the ſtomach ; the epiplois ſiniſtra to the o- 


z 


mentum; and the ſplenica to the ſubſtance of the ſpleen. Sec] 


each branch deſcribed iu its place, Crsric, Erreroic, (Fc. 
CoELIAC Paſhon, is a fort of diarrhea, or flux of the belly; where- 


in the aliment comes away either crude or chylificd, in lieu of 


excrements. See FLUX; and DIARRH&A. | 
Authors frequeutly confound the Cœliac paſſion with the lien- 
tery, but they are different. See LIENTERY.. 

There is alto a COELIAC Diabetes, called Cœliaca Urinalis, where- 
in the chy le paſſes off along with, or inſtead of urine. Sce Dia- 
BET ES. | 

CotLiacPein, is that which runs through the inteſtinum rectum. 
SeeRECTUM. lar 1 | 

COELUM. See the article HERAVEx. | 

CoELi Fundus. Scethe article FunNDUS. | 

CoELUM is alſo uſed by ſome anatomilts for the cavity of the eye 
toward the angles, or canthi. See Eye, CAxnTHvs, Sc. 

COEMETERIUM *, CEMETERY. Kanute, a dormitory, 
or ſacred place ſet apart for the burial of the dead. Ser Fu- 
NERAL, SEPULCHRE, I OMB, Ce. 

* Chorier obſerves, that under C &meterium, a anTneroy, was an- 
ciently comprehended, not only the ſtrict dormitory, or place 
where the dead were diſpoſed ; but all the lands which encom- 
paſſed the pariſh churches, and were contiguous to the real 
churches. Perhaps it might be added, that all the church 
domains were comprized — Cæneterium. This will beſt ac- 
count for that confiſcation of the Cameterics, charged on Va- 
lerian, 

In the primitive times, the Chriſtians held their meetings, in 

Cameteria; as we arc informed by Euſebius, Lib. vii, and Ler- 
tullian, who calls thoſe Cæmeteria, where the people uſed to 
meet to pray, areas. Euſebius adds, that Valerian having con- 
ſi ſcated the Carmeteria, and places deſtined for the worſhip of 

God, Gallienus reſtored them by a public reſcript, rchearſed 
by the ſame author. From theſe patlages, it ſeems as it Cazac- 
teria, and places of worſhip, were uſed indifferently for the 
ſame thing. 
The heathen writers frequently upbraid the primitive chriſtians | 
for their meeting in Cmeteries; as if they ſerved other purpoſes 
beſides thoſe of religion. The council of Elvira prohibits the 
keeping of tapers lighted in Cameteria, during the day-time ; 
and by another canon, the women from paſſing the night watch- 
ing in Cometeria. 
The cuſtom of bleſſing Cameteries, is of an old ſtanding : the 
method was, for the biſhop to go round it with his croſier, or 
aſtoral itaff, and to ſprinkle it with ſome conſecrated fluid. 
Td ſays, the holy water- pot was carried before him. 
Anciently, all were buried in Cameteries; none in churches. 
From the bodies of martyrs, &c. being depoſited here, the 
chriltians choſe particularly to build their churches in them, 
u hen Conſtantine gave them the liberty: and hence TI 'illemont 
derives that cuſtom which (till obtains in the Romiſh church, 
never to couſecrate any altar, without depoſiting in it the relics 
of ſome martyr. See RELic, &c. | 
COENA Damiui, Bull. Sec the article BULL. | 
COENOBITE “, a religious who lives in a convent, or in com- 
munity, under a certain rule; in oppoſition to Anachoret, or 
Hermit, who lives in ſolitude. See HERMIT, &c. 
The word comes from the Greek xoy@-, communis ; and g. &., 
vita, lite, | 
Caſſian makes this difference between a convex? and a monaſtery, 
that the latter may be applied to the reſidence of a fingle religi- 
ous, or recluſe; whereas the convent implies Coexobites, or num- 
bers of religious living in common. Sce CONVENT, and Mo- 
'NASTERY. | BF 
. Fleury ſpeaks of three kinds of monks in Egypt; Azachorets, 
who live in ſolitude; Cab:tes, who continue to live in com- 
munity ; and Sarabaites, who are a kind of monks-errant, that 
ſtroll from place to place. See ANACHORET, Cc. 
He refers the inſtitution of Cοhites to the times of the apoſtles, 
and makes it a kind of imitation of the ordinary life of the faith» 
fal at Jeruſalem. Fhough St. Pachomius is ordinarily owned 
the inſtitutor of the cœnobirie life; as being the firſt who gave a 
rule to any community. See RULE. | 
CO-EQUALITY, a term exprefling the relation of equality be- 
tweentwo things. SeeEQuALiTY. * | ; 4 
The retainers to St. Athanaſius's doctrine of the trinity, hold 
the Son and Holy Spirit cen with the Father. The Arians, 


| 


| 


| 


COFFEE alſo denotes a kind of dri ak, prepared from the 


Oc. deny the coeguality. See TRINITY, ARIAN, Oc. 


COF 


to denote th 
* » THC et 
eErtrximy, Mity 


perſons in the Triviy 


of one bein equal to that of another, 

Ihe orthodox hold the ſecond and ie 

888 with the firſt. See Trinity. 

„in heraldry. Party en Cokun f 

of partition in pale, in the —— of the ning Mort line 
tends but a little way, much ſhort of top and bottom; — * 
by other lines, which form an irregular partition act 
 Teutcheon, as repreſented in Tab. herald. fie. 43. n Of mc e. 
CO-EXISTENCE, a term of relation, denoting two 
things to exiſt together, at the ſame time, c. Sce Ex: > Mor? 
_ = E, in — een — a ſeed, or berry, brought wk th 
ia felix; uſed for the making a dr * 
— g a drink of the ſame name. * 


That from the Levant is moſt eſteemed, bein 
a ug greener, bez. 
vier, and appearing riper and plumper th: >a, 
_ 1 1 tighter and _ OY irom Mocha; 
or Cee Berries, lome ſubſtitute peas, beans 
which roaſted, yield an oily matter, relemblüng h — 155 
leſs agreeable, as well as in much leſs quantity than Cote. = 
| "Re" berries: 
very familiar in Europe for theſe $o years among 1 
for an hundred and fiſt ; - Pn ne Tut 
Irs original is not well known; ſome aſcribe it tothe prior of x 
monaltery, who being informed by a Goat-herd, that his car: | 
ſometimes browing on the tree, would wake and caper Alt 
night; became curious to prove its virtue: accordingly, de fir} 
tried it on his monks, to preventtheir ſleeping at matting. 
Others, from Sehchabeddin, refer the invention of Cofeeta th: 
Perſians; from whom it was learned in the fiftcenth century % 
Gemaleddin, mufti of Aden, a city near the mouth of the ted 
ſca; and who having tried its virtues himſelf, and found thai 
difſipaicd the fumes which oppreſled the head, inſpired 100 
opened the bowels, and prevented ſleep, without beingincan- 
moded by it; recommended it firſt to his derviles; with whom 
he uſed to ſpend the night in prayer. 
Their example brought Coffee into vogue at Aden: theprofeſ. 
lors of the law, for ſtudy, artiſans to work, travellerstowalk 
in the night, in fine, every body at Aden drank Coffee.—Hence 
it paſſed to Mecca, where firſt the devotees, then therelt ofthe 
people took it. From Arabia Felix it paſſed to Cairo. 
In 1511, Khaie Beg prohibited it, from a perſuaſionthatitine- 
briated, and that it inelined to things forbidden. But ſultan Cau- 
lou immediately after took off the prohibition, and oer ad- 
vanced from Egypt to Syria and Conſtantinople. 
The der viſes declaimed againſt it from the Alcoran, which de- 
clares that coal is not of the numberof things created bj Godtor 
food. Accordingly, the mufti ordered the Coffee-bosſes tobe 
ſhut ; but his ſucceſſor, declaring Coffee not to be coal, they were 
opencd again. 
During the war in Candia, the aſſemblies ofnews-mougers mak- 
ing too free with ſtate-affairs, the grand vizier Cuproli ſupptel. 
ſed the Coffee-boxſes at Conſtantinople; which ſuppreſſion, tho 
{till on foot, does not prevent the public uſe of the liquorthere. 
Thevenot, the traveller, was the firſt who brought itintoFrance, 
and a Greek ſervant, called Paſqza, brought into England by 
Mr. Dan. Edwards, a Turkey merchant, in 1652, to makets 
Coffee, firſt ſet up the profeſſion of £offee-Man, and introduced 
the drink among us. Though ſome ſay Dr. Haryey had uled it 
before. | 


The word CoFee is originally Arabic: the Turks pronounce't | 


Cahzeh, and the Arabs Cabrah ; which ſomeauthors maintain 0 
be a general name far any thing that takes away the appel; 
others, for any thing that promotes appetite ; and others, 282, 
for any thing ha gives ſtrength and vigour. 3 
The Mahometans, it is obſer ved, diſtinguiſh three kinds 0 | 
Buab; the firſt is wine, or any liquor that inebriates; tac — 
is made of the pods that contain the Coffee-berry; this they = 
the Srltand*s Coffee, from their having tirit introduced em |; 
count of its heating leſs than the berry, as well as its Keeping , 
bowels open : the thirdis thatmade with the berry itlelt, 75 
alone is uſed in Europe, the pods being tound e. 
tranſportation. Some Europeans who imported the pods, 
ed them the Flower of the Coffee-Tree. bein 
The deep brown colour of the liquor, occalioncers — 
called Syrap of the Indian Mulberry ; under which Ipec 
name it firſt gained ground in Europe. 3 
The preparation of e conſiſts in roaſting, or 81% ing we” 
degree of torrefaction, on an earthen, or metallinef! * 1 
it have acquired a browniſh hue, e ually deep on a — 
is then ground in a mill, as much as ſer ves the — affe 
A proper quantity of water is next boiled, and the gro — 
ut in it. After it has juſt boiled, it is taken from — pon, 
the decoction having ſtood a- while to ſettle, and fine, 
or decant it into diſhes. , , a 
The cuſtom is to drink Coffee as hot as — ain bt 
though the Turks do not trouble themſelves retake pol 
ternels with any ſugar: their grandees add to eac N — eb 
eſſence of amber ; others boil it with a couple of c — of 
with a little Indian aniſe ; others with cacouleh, or Ares 
the cardamomum minus. Coffee is one of the n 


which the Turks are obliged to furniſh their wives. Th: 
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_ and left till almoſt cold; and if it look bright and oily, COGNATION, in the civil law, the bond of telatiòn between 


W. gen it is well done. 
i ef of with very different, nay, frequently with direct- 


con ofite, intentions; ſome ule it to prevent ſleep, others to] comprehends the deſcendants of the male tex. Sec AGNAT10N. 
l — digeſtion, &e.—lts more real virtues, owned by the In F rance, for the ſucceſſion to the crown they follow agua- 

fcians, conſiſt in this; that being an excellent drier, it car- rien; in England, Spain, &c. Cognation, women coming to 
ao fumes and diſorders of the head ariſing from too much] the ſueceſſion, according tothe degree of proximity, indefault 


diſſipates megrims, and abſorbs acrimonies of the ſto- 
—— its als after 2 debauch of ſtrong liquors ; and 
hence alſoits uſe in promoting watching, by bracing the fibres, 
and rendering them too tenſe for the relaxation required in ſleep. 
It likewiſe promotes circulation, but beſt with people of a 
corpulent habit; being found hurtful to thoſe who are 
tin, jean, dry, and of a bilious temperament; as it dries up the 
nerves, andinclines them to tremors: it is ſaid to be prejudici- 
4 likewiſc to thoſe who digeſt too faſt, where the circulation is 
wo quick, or where there is a ſpitting of blood ariſing from the 
mouths of any of the veins and arteries being too open, or the 
blood too thin and ſharp. | 
The oily matter that ſeparates from the Coffee, and appears on 
rs ſurface when roaſted, and its particular ſmell which diſtin- 
hes it from peas, beans, rye, c. which ſome ſubſtitute in 
lieu of Coffee, are to be the real indications of its effects. If 
conſidered with regard to the oil drawn by the retort, this, as 
well as that, contains volatile principles, both ſaline and ſul- 
hureous TRA | 
” tothe dillolution of its ſalts, and the mixture of its ſulphurs 
inthe blood, that irs Chief faculty of promoting watchfulneſs is 
tobeattribured : hence alſo its property of promoting digeſtion, C 
of precipitating foods, of preventing eructations, and cor- 
reding acrimonies of the ſtomach, when taken after meals. | | 
Hencealſothat fermentation in the blood, ſerviceable to cor- CO-HABITATION, implies a concubinage, copulatioti, of 
pulent people, hence alſo its diuretic virtue. By experience it carnal knowledge between two perſons : but ĩs rarely uſed, ex- 
z, found of ſervice to drink aglaſs of water before Coffee, to] ceptin a criminal ſenſe. See Coxcunixe. . 
render it laxative ; to mix it with milk, or cream, to extinguiſh j| CO-HEIR, a perſon who ſhares an inhetitance or eſtate with 
ſulphurs, embaraſs its ſaline principles, and render it nouriſh- | another. See HE1R. 
COHERENCE, a ſchoolk-terin; applied to propoſitions, diſ- 


alſo taken in a more limited ſenſe; cogwario ſignifying only the 
bond of relation between the deſcendants from the ſame fock 
by women; and cogxari, thoſe between whom there was ſuch 


COGNIZANCE, orCocntsAxce, in heraldry. See CxxsT. 
COGNIZANCE, or Convsance,in law, is the acknowledgment, 
of a fine ;, or the confeſſion of a thing done. In whic ſenſe, 
we ſay, cognoſcewslatro, athief that confeſſes. | 
CoGntZANCE is alſo uſed fot a power, or juriſdiction.— Thus, 
Cognizance of pleas, denotes an ability to call a plea out of ano- 
ther court; which no one but the king ean do, unleſs he can 
ſhe w a particulat charter for it. "1 Kos 
CocNIZAXCE is ſometimes alſo uſed for an audience, or Wang 
of a iuatter judicially. In which ſenſe, we ſay, 10 tate Cogn: 
zance, &c. . | | 
COEextZANCE, again, is uſed for 4 badge 6n a waterman's or 
ſerving man's llceve, which is commonly the giver's creſt, 
whereby he is diſcerned to belong to this or that nobleman, or 
entleman. | " 
GNISOR, or Coxuson, is he that paſſeth, of acknow- 
ledgeth a fine of lands and tenettients to another. See FINE, 
and COGNIZANCE. 


$ Pauli a Daniſh phyſician, maintains, that it enervates men, 


andrenders them incapable of generation; and it is certain the 
Turks attribute the ſame effects to it; and from the immoderate 
uſe hereof, account for that thinneſs of inhabitants found in pro- | 
vinces formerly the beſt peopled. But this opinion is refuted by 
Du Four. — F. Malebranche gave the royal academy of ſci- 
ences an account of a perſon cured of an apoplexy, by means 
of ſeveral clyſters of Coffee. 79 
The tree that produces the Coffee, is a kind of Arabic jeſſamin: 
the berry, when ripe, is found as hard as horn; which gave 
occaſion to an opinion, that the people of the kingdom of Ve- 
men in Arabia felix, where it is cultivated, ſteeped in boiling 
water, or baked in a furnace all the Coffee they ſold abroad, to 
2 its growing any where elſe. | 

tis ſaid, it yields arevenue of upwards of five milions per annum. 
Nor will that appear any wonder, when we conſider that in 
London alone, beſides the conſumption in private houſes, ſorhe 
have computed three thouſand Coffee-Hoaſes. In the three king- 
doms are * expended one hundred tun of Ceffee- Berries; 
in England alone ſeventy: which at 3000. per tonn, a moderate 
W amounts to 21000. ſterling. 

OFFER, Capſa, in architecture, a ſquare depreſſure, or ſink- 
mg in each inter val between the modillions of the Corinthian 
cornice; ordinarily filled up with aroſe, ſometimes a pome- 

Re, or other enrichment. Sce MONILLION. - 

heſe ſinkjngs, called alſo panncls, are of different figures in the 
compartiments of vaults and ſoffits. See SOFFITS. 

Corres, in fortification, denotes a hollow lodgment, ath wart a 
J moat, from ſix to {even foot deep, and from ſixteen to 
eghtecn foot broad; the upper part made of pieces of timber 


niſedtwo foot above the level of the moat; which little eleva- | 


don has hurdles laden with earth for its covering and ſerves 
Ty paper, with embraſures, See DIT. : 
17 en nearly the ſame with the caponiere, abating that this 
laſt is ſometimes made beyond the counterſcarp on the glacis, 
andthe Coffer always in thenioat, taking up its whole breadth, 
—— the caponiere does not, See CAPONIERE, | 
t differs from the traverſe, and gallery, in that theſe latter are 
made by the beſi ers, and the Coffer by the beſieged. Sec 
N r, and TRA VERSE, Ge. | | 
: e — generally make uſe of Coffers to repulſe the be- 
. hen they endeavour to paſs the ditch. T'o ſave them- 
— from the fire of theſe Coffers, the beſiegers throw up the 
COFFERE® lide towards the Coffer. ; 
— R of the King's Hoaſbold, a principal officer in the 
2 dert under the comptroller; Who, in the compting- 
1 and elſewhere at other times, has a ſpecial charge and | 


y \ 


courſes, &c. which have a connection, or dependence on one 
another. See CONNECTION. c. | 


COHESION, or Con sion, in phyſics, the action whereby 


the-particles, or primary corpuſcles whereof natural bodies 
conſiſt, are connected, or bound together, ſo as to form par- 
ticles; and thoſe, _ kept together, ſo as to form ſenible 
maſles, or bodies. See PARTICLE, Bopy, Cc. 

The cauſe of this Cobeſior, or nexus materie, has extremely 
perplexed the philoſophers of all ages. In all the ſyſtems of phy- 
ſics, matter is ſuppoſed originally to be iu minute, indiviſible 
atoms. Sce MATTER. 

How, and by what 3 theſe ſeveral and diſtinct corpuſs 
cles ſhould come firſt joined and combined into little ſyſtems ; 
and how they ſhould come to perſevete in thatſtate of union ; 
is a point ofthe moſt difficulty, and even of the moſt importance 
of any in phyſics ! | 

The mol popular opinion, is that ſo ſtrenuouſly defetided by 
J. Bernoulli de gravitate Atheriz ; who accounts for the Cobeſi- 
on of the parts of matter, from the uniform preſſure of the at- 
moſphere: confirming this doctrine from the known experi- 
ment of two poliſhed marble planes, which cohere very ſtrongly 
in the open air, but eaſily drop aſunder in an exhauſted receiver. 
But though this theory might ſerve tolerably well to explain the 
Coheſion of compoſitions, or greater collections of matter; yet 
it falls ſhort of accounting for that firſt Coheſſon of the atoms, or 
e 1 mod pre whereof the corpuſeles of hard bodies are 
com FA Wh 
Sir! Rae Newton delivers his doctrine of Coheſion thus: The 
particles of all hard, homogeneous bodies which touch on: 
another, cobere with a great force; to account for which, 
* ſome philoſophers have recourſe to a kind of hooked atoms, 
* which in effect, is nothing elſe but to beg the thing in queſti- 
© on: Others imagine, that the particles of bodies are con- 
* need by reſt, i. e. in effe& by nothing at all; and others by 
* confpiring motions, i. e. by a relative reſt among themſelves. 
For myſelf, it rather appears to me, that the partieles of bo- 
dies cobere by an attractive force, whereby they tend mutually 
toward — other: which force, in the very point of cou- 
* tact, is very great; at little diſtances is leſs; and ata litile 
© farther diſtanceis quite inſenſible See ATTRACTION. 

+ Now, if compound bodies be ſo hard, as by experience we 
find ſome of them to be, and yet have a great man hidden 
* pores within 6m 2 conſiſt of parts only laid together; no 
© doubt thoſe ſimple particles which have no pores within 
them, and which were never divided into parts, muſt bevaſtly 
© harder. Sce MAr EX. n 
For ſuch hard particles gathered into a maſs, cangotpoſſib] 


- 


* rouc 


only laid together, and touching ouly in afew points, ſhould 


COHOBATION, in chymiſtry, 4 repeated diſtillation of the 


. D1iSTILLAT1ON- 


COHORT, Conoks, among the Romans, a body of infantry, 


| COIF, the badge of a ferjcant at law; who is hence alſo called 


COIN, Marrice, in the manufacture of money, medals, and 


Fur the Manner of engraving CO1Ns. See ENGRAVING on ſleel. 
CoiN is more generally uſed for apiece of metal, converted into 


Hence, Coin differs from money, as the ſpecies does from the 


- glaſs, horn, paper, fruits, ſhells, or kernels, which have 


- tain proce 


touch in more than à ſe points: and therefore much leſs 


whoſe parts touch throughout all their ſurfaces, without any 
intermediate pores ot interſtices. But how ſuch hard particles 


come to cobere ſo firmly as in fact we find they do, is incon- 
ceivable; unleſs thete be ſome cauſe, whereby they are at- 
tracted and preſſed together. 

Now, the ſmalleſt particles of matter may cohere by the 
ſtrongeſt attractions, and conſtitute larger, whoſe attracting 
force is feebler: And, again, many of theſe larger particles 
coheriag, may conſtitute others ſtill larger, whole attractive 
force is (till weaker; and ſoon for ſeveral lucceſtions, till the 
progreſſion end in the biggeſt particles, on which the operati- 
ons in chymiſtry, and the colours of natural bodies do depend; 
ald which by cohering compoſe bodies of a ſenſible magni- 
* tude.” Sec HARDNESS, FLUuIDITY, and FIRMNESss. 

The different degrees of Cobeſion, couſtitute bodies ot different 
forms and properties. — Thus, the ſame great author obſerves, 
the particles of fluids which do not cohere too ſtrongly, and 
are {mall enough to render them ſuſceptible of thoſe agitati- 
ons Which keep liquors in a fluor, are moſt eaſily ſeparated 
and rarcfiedinto vapour, and make what the chymilts call vo- 
latile bodies; rarefy ing with an eaſy heat, and again condenſing 
with a moderate cold. Sce VOLATILITY. 

Thoſe whoſe particles are grotter, and. ſo leſs ſuſceptible of 
agitation, or cohere by aſtronger attraction, are not ſeparable 
without a greater degree of heat; and ſome of them not with- 
out fermentation: and theſe make what the chymiſts call a: 
bodies, « Sce FIXATION: ' | 
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ſame matter, with the liquor drawn from it ; that liquor being 
again andagain returned upon the matter left at the bottom. Sec 


The deſign of this operation is to open the pores, and ſeparate, 
and volatilize the ſpicituous part. 

Cohobation, is a kind of circulation; only differing from it in 
this, that the liquor is drawn off in Cobobation, as in common 
diſtillation, and thrown back again; whereas in circulation it 
riſes and falls in the ſame veſſel, without ever being carried out. 
See CIRCULATION. | 


couſiſting of five or fix hundred men; anſwering in molt re- 
ſpeets to our battalion. See BATTALION. 

The Cohort was divided into three manipules, or companies; 
the manipuleintotwo centurics ; and the century into an hun- 
dred men. See MAaniPULUS, CENTURY, Ec. 


"The firſt centurion in the firſt Cohort was called primipilus; and 


had the charge of the eagle, or ſtandard of the legion. See 
PRIM pus. A legion conſiſted of ten Cohurts. See LE“E 
Go. 

When the army was ranged in order of battel, the Cohorts were 
diſpoſed in the following manner: the firſt Cohorz took up the 
right of the firſt line, as the companies of grenadiers do in our 
regiments ; the reſt followed in their natural order; ſo that the 
third was in the centreofthe firſt line of the legion, and the fifth 
ou the left: the ſecond between the firſt and third: and the 
fourth between the third and filth. The five remaining Ce bort 
formed a ſecond line in their natural order: thus the ſixth was 
behind the firſt, and ſo of the reſt. 

The firſt, third, and fifth Cohorts were eſteemed the beſt; at 
leaſt it appears ſo from the poſts they took up, which were 
looked on by the Romans as the molt important. 


ſerjeant of the Co1F. See SERJEANT. 

The Coif is of lawn, and wore on the head, under the cap, when 
they are created, and ever after. 

The uſe of the Coif was to cover the tonſura clericalis, or clerical 
crown; becauſe the crown of the head was cloſe ſhaved, and 


only a border of hair left around the lower part, which gave it 


the appearance ofa crown. Sce CRown, ToxSURE, Oc. 


cqunters, is a piece of ſteel well tempered, four or five inches 
deep, ſquare at bottom, and round a-top ; whereon arc engra- 
ved, dent-wiſe, with punchions and other inſtruments, the 
leveral figures, marks, Ee. to be {truck on the monies, &c. 
Sec MATRICE. 


money, by the impreſſing of certain marks or figures thereon. 
See MoNEy. 


Coiu may be defined, a ſpecies of money, ſtruck either with a 
hammer, or mill. See Coinacs. 
genus. Money is any matter, whether metal, wood, leather, 


courſe as a medium in commerce. See COMMERCE. 


Coins are a particular branch of monies, viz. juch as are made 


of metal, gold, ſilver, or copper, and {truck according to a cer- 
S$, called coinage. - | | 

It is obſerved under the article Money, that the preciſe epocha 
of the invention of money is not known ; it is too ancient for 


tarce is required to ſevex them, than to break a ſolid particle] 


þ 


of opinion that the- firſt monies were of meta 


001 


obxiouſneſs of the thing, muſt be nearly eoeruſ with the wr 
Whether Coins be of equal antiquity, may admitof ſom RR 
eſpecially as moſt of the ancient writers are ſv fre a — 
expreſs in their mention of leathern- monics Exits — 
wooden monics, e. Some, however; maugre all — 
. - 


|: the reaſon; 


they give, are the firmneſe, neatnefs, cleanlineſs, durablener. 
* 


and univerſality of metals; which. | * ö 
5 „however, do rather 
clude, they ought to have been fv. t ' * 
3 n tv, thai that they actual!; 
In effect, the very commodities themſelves w 
ere 1. 5 were current for one a 
change; and it was the difficulty of cutting. or dividi 
3 f J. viding cert; 
1 and the impoſſibility of . — it without mas 
ots, that firit put men on the expedient of a gene , 
. r 
See EXCHANGE. general mediun, 


Indeed, thus much may be ſaid in behalf of ci that, on thi; 
: 9 5 
view, it was natural for men to have their firſt recourſe to 
metals; as being almoſt the only things whoſe goodneſs, and 
as it were integrity, is not diminiſhed by partition; beſides th: 
advantages above expreſſed, and the convenicncies of melting, 
and returning them again into a maſs of any fize or weigh 
It was probably, then, this property of metals which firlt ac- 
cuſtomed people, who trafficked together, to account them in 
lieu of quantities of other merchandiſes in their exchanges; 
and at length to ſubſtitute them wholly in their ſtead: md 
thus aroſe money : as it was their other property to prelerve 
any mark or impreſſion a long time, which confirmed them 
in the right; and thus was the firſt riſe of Colnt. Sce Mrd. 
In the firit ages, cach perſon cuthis metal into pieces of different 
ſizes and forms, according to the quantity to be given for an 
merchandize, or according to the demand of the ſeller, or the 
quantity ſtipulated between them: to this end they went to 
market, loaden with metal, in proportion to the purchaſe to 
be made, and furniſhed with inſtruments for portioning it, and 
with ſcales for dealing it out, according as occaſion required. 
By degrecs it was found more commodious to have pieces 
ready weighed ; and as there were different weights required, 
according to the value of the different wares, all thoſe of the 
ſame weight began to be diſtinguiſhed with the ſame mark, 
or figure: thus were Coins carried one ſtep further. Sec 
WrIGHT. 
At length, the growing commerce of money beginning to be 
diſturbed with frauds, both in the weights and the matter, the 
publick authority interpoſed; and hence the firſt ſtamps ot 
impreſſions of money; to which ſucceeded the names of the 
monies; and at length the effigy of the prince, the date, legend, 
and other precautions to prevent the alteration of the ſpecies: 
and thus were Coins compleated. See COMMERCE. 
On the foot whereon money now ſtands, it is divided into 
real, or effective money; and imaginary money, or money ot 
accompt. he 
Modern Coms, or Species current in Europe, Aſia, Africa, and 
America. All the current ſpecics in the four quarters of the 
_ at this day, are either made of metals, or are ſhells, and 
ruits. 
The metals are gold, ſilver, copper, tin, and lead; to which 
may be added billon, a mixture of ſilver and copper in a certan 
proportion. See BILLON, &. tp 
In Europe, none are uſed beſide gold, ſilver, copper, and billon, 
In ſome part of the Eaſt-Indies, they likewiſe ule tin and lead: 
as to ſhells and fruits, they are the ſmall money of ſeveral 
nations in Afia, Africa, and America. * 
Britiſb Coixs. In England, the current ſpecies of gold, re 
the guinea, half-guinca, jacobus, laureat, angel, and roſe- 
noble: the four laſt of which are now ſeldom met with, 
having been moſt of them converted into prone chiefiy 
during the reigns of Charles II. and James II. See Gol b. 
The Silver Coins are the crown, half crown, ſhilling _ * 
pence. Sce SILVER, Hopper Coins are the half-penny and tar 
thing. See COPPER. 
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Value and Proportions of the Engliſh Colxs. 
Farthing, 


I ſtlalfpeny. 

45 | 24 [Shilling 

120 | 60 17 Half Crown. 

24 1201 5 Crown. ö 

"960 [4Sojzc WKN Pound Acc. 

008 221 1 EA 14 (Guinea, or Piece. 


The Jacobus IA 10 0 
10 


. 
The Carolus Wiſs 122 
or Laureat on 95 (4x Wn . 
3 pd . 2 © c , 

In Scotland, by the articles of the union, 1t 15 appoint - 
all — Corus Lures to the Engliſh, and the ne —.— 
| obſerved throughout. Till then, the Scots had t — — but 
ſhillings; and pence, as in England; but their pour Bere 
twenty pence Engliſh, and the others in 2 — 1 

ly, their mark was 131. Scotch, current in Englan 


our annals: and if we might argue from the neceſſity — 


their noble in proportion. Peſid: 


— 
— 
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they had their Turnoner pence and halfpence ; | Penny, 

Beſide — Ls bf that of England: beſides baſe money o ABer. 
* Babecs, and Placks. he Bodle, & of the penny. G 
Ach Achiſon, 4 of the Babee, and 4 of the Plack. 6 | 4 |6ros., | 3 K* e 
"Ireland, the Coins are as in England, viz. ſhillings, pence, Þ 12 * 2 Stuyver, or ſhilling common 0: 0: 11 

. with this difference, that their ſhilling, or harper, is but} 7248126 Pcalin, or ſhilling groſs 02025 
equal to nine pence ſterling ; whence their pound is only 4 of 239169 20 P6050 Florin or guilder, 33 
eu. The only gold Coin now current in France, is Ale 13. Dollar, or ducatoon, | 991620 
* lewidore, or Louis d'Or, with its diviſions, Which are 4 . Rs Mu | 
— . and its multiples, which are the double and quadruple] Hemiſb Coixs.— Thoſe of gold are impetials, rides, or philips, 
7 See Louis. Fill the year 1700, they had gold lys, alberts, and crowns, e 


and ccus, or crowus; but they are now no more. 
The ſilver Coins are the ecus, Crowns, ot white louis's, with 
their diminutions, os. z andi; and pieces of ten ſols, and of 
ix, See 801, and CROWN. | 

The Billon Coins are of two kinds, each called ſols , ſome of 
15 denicrs, others of 21. To theſe may be added the deniers 


| Thoſe of ſilver are philips, rixdollars, pa 305 ſcalines, and 
gulden : and thoſe of copper, n * . | | *. 


current in the Lionnois, Provence, Dauphine, and other parts 


ly, the copper coiæ is the liard, equal to three deniers ; 
— i ordinarily called the domble, 


Value and Proportion of the Frenc) CoINs. 
Denier, equal to 4 of a Farthing Sterl. 


I Double. 

e . 4. d. 
Ts | Pol Paris, is equal to 0:0: 0:1 
14412005 Livre, fee, 0: 0:10: 4 
e Eeu, Crown 9223998 


The louis d'or, or French piſtole, was firſt ſtruck at 10 livres, 
but has ſince riſen as bk as 30. 2 ws it is valued at 
16s. ſterling. | 

yan Corxs,---In Spain, and the ſtates depending thereon, the 
gold Coin is the piſtole; above which is the double piſtole, and 
piece of four piſtoles; and under it the half piſtole : to which 
muſt be added the caftiltans of gold. See PisTotE. 
The filver money are the piaſtre, or piece of eight rials, and 


its diminutions ; as alfo the ſimple rial, with its diminution. 
See RIAL. 


The copper 

two kinds, the one equal to- four maravedis, and ordinarily 
called quarta; the other double this, and called double quarta : 
laſtly, the maravedis. See MARAVEDIs. 

It muſt be obſerved, that in Spain they have new money and 
old. The old, current in Sevil, Cadiz, Andaluſia, and ſome 
other places, is worth 25 per Cent. more than the new, current 
at Madrid, Bilboa, St. Sebaſtian, . i. e. 100 pounds old, is 
equal to 125 pounds new. This difference is owing to their 
Ving Charles II. who in 1688, to prevent the export of money 
abroad, raiſed it 25 per cent. which, however, he was only able 
to ettlect in part; ſeveral provinces ſtill retaining the antient rate. 


value and Proportion of the Spanth Coixs. 


Marayedis old, nearly equal to half a Farthing Sterling. 
4 Quarta | 

"$ | 2 |ORtavo, or double Quarta. ' F797 

Real, old plata, equal to O0 10: 

512] 68] 34/8] Pieces of Eight, or Piaſtre 52 

e 0:17 


IA inole, 


67 
6 * 
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Portugueſe Coius . Thoſe. of gold are the milleray, or St. | 


3 and the moeda d'oro, or, as we call it, the moidore ; 
is 
double piſtoles ; and quadruple ſpecies equal to five piſtoles. 
Per omony, POYBLOQM, Fe. g 

ir ſilver Coins are the cruzada, or piece of eight; 
and the vintem, whereof they 2 the one ſilver, 
and the other billon | [ 


* 


Coins are the ochavos, or octavos, which are of] 4 


properly their piſtole: above this are doppio moedas, or 


Patard, or 
Penny. 
J |Groat. pam Dad 
16 [T Single ſtiver, equal to 02021 
"96 [6 [6 Shining. 0:0: 71 
288 iR 3 Gulden. 0 220 
770 GOIcZZIRixdollar, dollar, patag. 894168 
2104) | 1541 [ay imperial. 0211: 3 
Note, The rixdollar, dollar Y 
ſame foot with the crown, r en 


German Coils. Thoſe of gold are ducats, which are of various 
kinds; oboli of the Rhine, and florins : of this laſt kind there 
are ſome likewiſe of ſilver; beſide rixdollars and izelottes, 
which are all of that metal. | | | e 


Thoſe of copper, are the creux, or kreutzer, and fenin. 
Fenin, equal to 4 of a farthing ſterling.' 


Ly Creux, or kreutzer. 
ollar. | 
bolus . 1 i; 
12,|[zelotte. 0:2:9 
11211 +y{Gulden, or florin. Ih © 
zel. 815 Rixdol. or dollar. 0:4: 6 
Tj Her Ie Ducat. 9 27:6 


Jralian Colxs. In Italy, the ſeveral ſtates have ſeveral current 
monies : though there are ſome common to them all; ſuch as 
the piſtole of gold, and the ducatoon and florin of filyer ; which 
being of various weights, firmneſs, and value; ſee under the 
articles P1sTOLE, DUCATOON, &c. | 
Thoſe peculiar to Rome, arethe julios of ſilver, the pignatelle 
of billon; and the bayoco, demi-bayocos, and quadrine of cop- 
per.—V enice has its ſequins of gold; its juſtins, or ducatoons, 
and derlingues of filver. — Naples its carlins---Mourgues its 
monacos, or crowns, and its louis's of fix fols.---Genoa its 
croiſats.---Savoy- and Piedmont, its lys ; all filver. This laſt 
ſtate has likewiſe 'papiroles, and cavales of billon: 


s. d. Ster. | | 

Julio, equal to | o: 6}5 8 1 
Bayoco, 4 of the julio © : ob penny and 4; 
Pignatelle, 4g of the julio aa © : oFof4ofapenny, or near 

| | t a farthing ſterling, 

| E . 4 : 9 ; | 

erlingue, + of the juſtine = 1 : 24 

| Carlin — = 0: 6 

| Monaco 2)  =—— 4 : 4 

| Sequin 23+ 4 9.12 

| Croiſat = ———= 4:4 


gi Colxs, are ratwes, and blazes; of Billon.L The ratze, equal 
| — + and + of a penny ſterling. Blaze of Bern, nearly on the 


| : , ſame footing with the ratze. | 
3 L her, which ſeryes them in accompts, as the Poliſh — ayer Beſide the rixdollars ſtruck here, which are 
965 the Spaniards, & common to other countries; the Poles ſtrike ſilver roups, 
Res, or Rez, equal to + of a Farthing Sterling. | _— and groats. n 
[_20 Vintem. | | | | - . 
429 200 Cruzada. eo TED 154 8. d. Roup — — 0 4+ | ; 
e M-moeda, orhalfpiſtote, equals' O 13 : 6 Abt alam 2 
2000 100 $ eee piſfole, . 1: 7 * © | Groch ita — 0. ot and + | 
$00Þogjte| 4|2 Poppiomoeda, or double piſt. 2:14; 0 %% Coins, are tlie horſe, the marc lubs, and the ſcheſda) 
Sk zl E- Ducat of fine gold, 6:15: O y yams; __ 3 1062 ie m 
Duch Colxs. E | | * d. Sen 
toons 408. — Tho of filver are crowns, or dollars, duca- f Horſe —— f 1 114 231 14 
The Aires and ſhiltings, each whereof has its diminution. || Marc luhss—— 1:6 4 
demy, of koppcemmon ſhilling, is of binlon; the duyt, and] Sche dal, twomarcs, or lub 3 1 
D | | OE ron 02 ag eee ned 
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Swediſh Coixs. - Thoſe of ſilver are the chriſtines, car6lincs,} Tael, or leam, equal to 6s. $4. ſterling. 
and cavaliers. Thoſe of copper the rouſtique, alleuvre, mark, | Copper money eds part of the tael, or ſomewhat more th 
m 


and money. 


& 4. aL; 
Chriſtine —— — BY 
Caroline — 1299 
Mark — 0: 24 


Rouſtique, 4 of the mark —— © : ot and 4 of 
Alleuvre, 4 of the rouſtique — © : 04 and y of 3 


The Swediſh money, properly ſo called, is a kind of copper, 
very ſoft and malleable, cut in little ſquare pieces, or plates, a- 
bout the thickneſs of three Engliſh crowns, and weighing five 
pounds and a half; ſtamped at the four corners with the Swe» 


8 of a A 

-axa, caſes, or pitis, 4 of a farthing ſterli 10 

05 near ly equal to 55 Dutch Lene nne 

axa larger, logg Of a piaſtre, or piece of ei ht. 

Coins of 2 The Japone e ſtrike — both of 
and ſi Iver, and copper pieces with holes in the middle, like = 
of China fix hundred of theſe make the tae). Their — 
monies, or quaſi monies, are ingots, which they cut like the 
Chineſe of different weights, chiefly three; the largeſt of the 
weignt of (ix rials, viz. forty-eight taels, the tac! equivalent, 
ſeventy-five Dutch ſtyvers. he ſecond equal to fir taels and 


diſh arms; and current in Sweden for a rixdollar, or piece of | an half; and the third to 4 of a rial, or one tael 1. 


eight. 
Maſtovite Coixs. There are two kinds of copecs in Muſcovy, 
the one of gold, the other of ſilver ; the laſt called alſo de- 
naing, or pence. Their * 
opec, or kapeke of gold, worth 1: 6+; Sterl. but current 
in the Czar's territories for 129 
Copec of ſilver, or denaing wy 82 
an oval form, worth : 
Polusk, æ of the cope : o 
Moskofske, 4 of the copec ©. : ol 
Turkiſh COINS. The only gold ſpecies ſtruck in the grand Seig- 
nior's territories, is the ſultanin, called alſo ſcherif, or ſequin. 
Their ſmall monies are the para, paraſi, called alſo parat, and 
meidein, and the aſpre both of ſilver. 
s. d. Sterl. 


Sultanin ſcherif, or ſequin, equal to — * 
ducat of gold, or — 1 
Para parat, or paraſ!iꝛ 2 11 
Shakee of Aleppo and Scandaroon : 34 | 
Aſpre © : oz but ordinarily, 
by reaſon of the baſe alloy, no more than 4. 

COINS of the Coaſts of Barbary.— The current Coins (truck here are 
rubies, medians, ziams, and metecals; all of gold: the laſt of 
which are ſtruck at Morocco, thereſt at Fez, Algiers, and Tu- 
nis; which beſide have doublas of {il ver, and burbas of copper. 
Tunis, its naſaras of ſilver, its blanquilles likewile of filver, 
and felours of copper. 

Other Coins of Africa, are the merigal of gold, current in 
Sofala, and the LEI of Monopotapa; and the pardo of 
filver, current in Moſambica. 

, dl. Stel. 


Rubie, equal to 35 aſpres, or — 1:9 

Menian, yo aſpres, or & 3-P 

Ziam, zian, or dian, two medians, or : 2 
Metecal, a kind of ducat of different ftineneſs, conſequently of 
different value; whence very conſiderable difficulties in com- 
merce, The difference ariſes hence, that there is no mint fixed, 
or regular coiners at Morocco, but every Jew and goldſimith 
ſtrikes ducats after his own manner in open ſhop. 

„% & - ov. 


Sterl. but currentfor 
ſomewhat more. 


medal, though it has ſome courſe in commerce. 


. &: Sterl. 
Abaſſi, equal to — — 3 4x 
Mamoidi, 4 the abaſſi, — 2: 8 
Shahee, 4 the mamodi, O: 4 and 


Biſti, ſome relations make a Coin worth about one penny 
half-penny : but others only a term of accompt, ſignifying 10 
dimars, or {zgg part of a toman. See ToMAN. 
Casbequi, or cabeſqui, equals 4x of a penny ſterling... Tela, or 
cheraſis, uſually ſtruck at the acceſſion of a new king, and at 
the beginning of eachnew year; its weight and worth-yarious. 
Chineſe CoIns.— Throughout the kingdom of China and Ton- 
quin, there are not properly any Coins ſtruck ; inſtead of theſe, 
they cut their gold and ſilver into little pieces of different 
weights : thoſe of gold, the Dutch, from their figure, which 
reſembles a boat, call golebata : thoſe of ſilver, the natives call 
leam; the Portugueze, taels,-T heir ſmall money is of cop- 
per; ten of theſe make their ſhilling, and ten of thoſe their 
crown, or leam. 
Beſide theſe, they have a ſmall money of lead, mixed with the 
ſcum of copper, having holes in the middle to ſtring them on for 
the eaſe ofnambering : this ſpecies is called caxa, cas, and pitis ; 
and the ſtring, which uſually holds 200, is called ſanta. They | 
are ſo very brittle, that they never fall without breaking into | 


a great number of pieces; and if left all night in ſalt water, | 


flick focloſe together that they cannot be ſeparated. | 
There are two kinds, great and ſmall. = Golchut, an ingot, | 
which at 3/. 3s. per ounce, uſually amounts to 1011. 55. ſter- 


Beſide theſe, they have a ſmall ſilver money. in for 
beans, of no determinate weight, uſually 2 
— common payment being by ten maĩſes, which make cle 
ael. 
Coupant of gold, weighing one ounce I. . 4. Ster! 
fix drachms ; its figure a long oval, (6. : 
the longeſt diameter about four in- 12 6 
ches, and the ſhorteſt half an inch. 
Other coupants of gold, near j of the ; 
former, amounting to about — 3 24423 
Coupant of ſilver, current at — 0: 4: 
Copper money, Ir of a farthing. 
COINS of Siam: — In the dominions of Siam are ſtruck gold pieces 
five or ſix grains heavier than the half piſtole of Spain; but theſe 
are rather pieces of curioſity, than of uſe in commerce. 
Their ſilver Coin is the tical, or baat ; the diminutions whereof 
are the mayon, or ſeling, foang, and ſompayc. Theſe pieces 
are all ſtrangely ſtruck : in form they reſemble nuts, alittle flat- 
ted at the extremities ; and are ſome of them cloven like horſe- 
ſhoes : on two of the ſides are ſome Siameſe letters.—Their 
copper money, called bia, js round and thick : beneath this 


is the cauris. s. d. Sterling. 
Gold ſpecies of Siam, — — 7: 0 
Tayl, — — 611 


Mayam, or maſs I of the tayl, — o: und!: 
Foang, ꝶ the mayam, — — ©: 24 
Sompayc, & the foang, o: 1g and]. 
Copper Coin, or farthing of Siam, — © : ofyg 
COINS of the Coaſts and Iſlands of the Indies. — The principal, and 
thoſe moſt generally current, are pagodos, rupees, larins, fa- 
nos, or fanons, and coupans, each whereof are ſtruck both ot 

old and ſilver. 

elide theſe general Coins, are particular ones, viz. at Goa, 
St Thomas's of gold. Along the Perſian gulf, about Mecca, 
and throughout Arabia, the larin. Along the coaſts of Mala- 
bar, and at Goa, the pardao and xeraphin of ſilver.— At Ban- 
tam, the fardos ; at Malabar, the tare ; at Siam the tay, with 
its diminutions the mayam, foang, ſompayc, and demi-foang: 
all of filver.—At Surate, Agra, and the reſt of Indoſtan, the 
pecha, or peſſa, and doudous, all of copper. The baſarucot 
and chedas, of tin. 

J. s. d. Stell. 


Pagodo, gold, denominated from 15 0 151 0 
impreſſion, an indian idol, age” 
Pagodo, fil ver, its he ase and the 
9 


the ſmalleſt eight tangas, and the 8:0 
tanga ninety baſarucos; equal to 
Rupee, gold, — 111: 6 
Rupee, filver, its fineneſs and value various: there are three 
kinds current, viz. the rupees Siceas, the rape of Surat, 
So . 


and rupees of Madras. | Sterl. 
Rupees Siceas, worth at Bengal 32 1 
— of Surat — — 2: 3 


——of Madras —— 2 : Ft ” 

Note, This is to be underſtood of the new rupees * 

to the old ones, of each kind, their value is leſs: tho 5 
Madras, v. gr. are but equal to 13. 11 4. ſterling, thole 


Surat, 2s. and the Siceas 25. 44. . 4. Sterl. 


Larin, in form of a round wire, or cy- 
linder, equal to the barrel of a pen; 
bent in two, and a little flatted at each: 11 
end, to receive the impreſſion of ſome 
Arabic, or Perſian characters. | 

Fanos, or fanon, gold, is of different 
fineneſs, weight, and value; the lar- £9 : 
geſt worth — 

The ſmalleſt = —— 

Fanos, ſilver, — 

Coupant, ſee Coins of Japan. 

- $. Thomas, equal to 

Xeraphin —— — 

Fardos — — — —_—_— 


0 0 


9 
2 
O 


— — 
— — 


Tare — — p 

Tical, ſee Coins of Siam. - , 
Pecha, or peſſa, —— — o 
Doudou, i of fanos, or ſome what le 5. * 


than CIDER : 
Baſaruco or Budgerook, + of a farthing. Chedæ 


ling.-Other golchuts only weigh half as much; their value | 
in proportion, | 


. PAS 2-3 23.2.5 
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Cheda is of tWO kinds, the one 
nal, current at — 


und 
* — N In the dominions of the great Mogul, are rou- 


Nogo! — and pechas; the firſt both of geld and ſilver; 
fond of filver alone, and the third of copper. 
- re others ſtruck by the princes tributary to him, and 
* bordering on him, fearce current beyond their re- 
veterritories : particularly a ſmall ſilver _ by the 
| of Matoucha, whoſe territories lie to the northof Agra, of 
he value of the pecha of Mogul, but half as heavy again. — 
Raja of Pat ta-jajamoula, to the north of Patua, hkewiſe 
_ me little pieces, both of ſilver and copper, of ſmall va- 
— The Raja of Ogden, who commands betwen Brampour, 
— and Amadabath, a ſmall ſilver coin, equal to ſixpence 
terling; and another of 22 equal to an halfpenny ſterling. 
The king of Cheda and Pera, a tin-money called cheda. — 
The king of Achem, little ſlightgold pieces, worth about fifteen 
ce ſletling. And tin pieces, eighty of which are equal to 
he Engliſh penny, current in the iſles of Sumatra... The gold 
cx of lde king of Macaſſar and Celebes, is taken by the Dutch 
Fanta king of Camboya ſtrikes only pieces of ſilver 
nd copper: his gold, wherein he abounds, is negotiated by 
weight," The kings of Java and Bantam, in the ſame iſland, 
nd thoſe of the Moluccaiſlands, ſtrike only copper Coins : they 
{low foreign ſilver ſpecies to be current in their territories, but 


coin none. 


s. 4. Ster. 

Ronpia, ſee COINS of the Coaſts, &c. of India, 
Mamouda, or mamotha, its value is not | 

fed: in the kingdom of Maꝛarate, the c O : 11 

mamouda is equal to 

Theſinall, half the great one O: 54 
Pecha, ſee Colxs of the Iſles, &c. of India. | 
Filverpiece of Matoucha, - o: Or 
$lrerpiece of the king of Ogden, —— ©:6 
Copper piece of the ſame ——— ©O: Or 
Gen fre Coins of the Iſles, &c. of India. 
Cold piece of the king of Achem, ——— 1:3 
1 — 5 — 7 * o: Ofo 

old piece of the king of Macaſſar, taken e 

the Dutch for a gailder, 3 3 10 Of 


—— 


To the number of current Coins which have diſtinct names to 


„ 


lla only denominated and known from their value: ſuch are 
thoſe called ſimply pieces, with the addition of their price; as 
ia Spain, the piece of eight rials, in England the piece oftwenty- 
one ſhillings, or guinea ; in France the piece of four francs, 
pieceof ten ſols, ot ſhillings ; piece of four ſols ; piece of two 
= ; of (ix blanks; of 30, 15, 6, 4, Ce. deniers, or pence. 
IECE, | 
bell current for Corns.—T heſe ſerve in many places for money; 
ud are brought from the Maldives, and called in the Indies 
— on the coaſts of Africa they change their nate, and ate 
ed bouges. 
ln America they take athird name, viz. porcelains. Indeed 
theſe laſt do not come from the Maldives; there being ſhells 
ound in the Weſt-Indies much like thoſe of the eaſt. 8 
nthe kingdom of Congo is another kind of ſhells, called ⁊imbi; 
though ſome will have them the ſame with the cauris. 
wrie, coris, or bouges, are white ſhells, current particu- 
* the ſtates of the great Mogul; dug out of the ground by 
the Maldivians: erty- Ae are uſually reckoned N 
thepone, a ſinall copper Coin, worth about an halfpenny ſter- 
lng; which brings each cowry to 4x of a penny ſterling. 
acelaines are nearly on the ſame footing with the cowries. 
; PORCELAIN. 1 
, current particularly in the kingdoms of Angola 
Congo. Two thouſand Libs make © hae the negroes call a 
"«oxte; Which is no real money, whereof there is none in 
pj, beat of Africa, but a manner of reckoning : thus, two 
emiſh knives they eſteem a macoute; a copper baſon, two 
eros N and twelve inches diameter, three macoutes ; 
. * EC, 
ries ext for Coixs. There are three kinds of fruits uſed for 
which two in America, particularly among the Mexicans ; 
— we the cacao and maiſe: the other in the Eaſt-Indies, 
4 — ne ; brought thither from Lar, and growing inthe 
radia. 
Cacao, fifteen of theſe are eſteemed equivalent to a Spaniſh 
My ſeven pence ſterling, See Cacao. ; | 
Chas ceaſed tobe a common money ſince the diſcovery of 
yu Europeans. ; 
Amonds chiefly uſed where the cauris are not current. As 
the Je proves more or leſs fayourableto this fruit, the value of 
— is higher or lower : in a common year, forty al- 
ring * xe ſet againſt a peſcha, or halfpenny ſterling ; which 
cachalmond to 4 of a farthing. 


Ani p 
„(Coins ate thoſe chiefl 


„„ =” + 1 


© Fa#s7 #4 


ſpecify them, may be added many more, both in Europe and] 


COI 


| av gents Cabs; AR A A $A 


4 „ do ver). 
Gerah O0: 27 . 116 
10 55 — oo : ot: N 
_20 | _2 Phekel — doo: 2: 31 
1 aneh n 4 . 
Nane 229 | Rina daten nen 
GOOOO | 6000 ee bo Talent — 342 : 03 : 09 


Solidus aureus, or Textula, worth — O0: 12 ; 004 
Siclus aureus, worth Tap 14 #5 
A talent of gold, worth —— 5475 : o: 00 


value and Proportion of the ancient Grecian Coav. 


Z | „ 4 Ses. 
Lepton — — o: © : offs 
5518 | 4 — 0:11:14 
11211618 Diobolum — 9 2229 
is Tetrobolum 0: 5: oþ 
[335 [48 |24 tYDrachma — 9 27 
2825 43 2 |Didrachmon "&$ x, 
1324112) 96 4 | 2 [Tetradrachm.ftater. 22ů 0 
1660 384 120 2473 |Penttadrachmon 3 : 2 : 3 
Note, Of theſe the drachma, didrachm, Ec. were of filver; the 
reſt for the moſt part of braſs. The other parts, as tridrachm, 
triobolus, &c. were ſometimes coined. 
Nee alſo, thedrachmais here, with thegenerality of authors, 


ſuppoſed equal to the denarius : though there's reaſon to 


believe, the drachma was ightier: 
DRACHMA, and DrxARW 1 r 


The Grecian gold Coim Was the ſtatery IJ. x. 4. Ster. 
aureus, weighing two attick drachms 
or halt of the ſtater argenteus; and 9216: 
exchanging uſually for 25 attick 
drachms of ſilver: in our money 


to ſilver 
There were likewiſe the ſtater 
nus, exchanging 
drachms, or 
Stater philippicus, and ſtater alexandrinus; 
. ofthe ſame value. : | 
[ $-3-2D: 3 34 


: 


According to our proportion of gold? x : 00 :9 


cyrice- 
for 28 attickSo: 18: 1 


Stater daricus, according to oft hus 
worth 50 Attick drac * = 5 
Stater cræſius, of the ſame value: 


Value and Proportion of the Roman Corxs. 


4 s. d. qreSter, 
_ Teruncigg o: 0 : ofthe 
2 |Semilibella — 0:0: 116. 
"i? aw N 
10 f [2+ Seſtertius — o 1 31 
uinarius E 
0 N Niorians 7 O3: 35 
SEA Denarius 0:7: 3 
ore, of theſe the denarius, victoriatus, ſeſtertius, and ſome- 
times the as, were of ſilver, the reſt of braſs. See As, &e. 
There were ſometimes alſo coined of braſs the triens, ſex- 
tans, uncia, ſextula, and dupondius. 
The Roman gold Coin was the aureus,” I. s. 4. Ster. 
which weighed generally double th | 
denarius; the value of which, ac-S 1:4: 3 


cording to the firſt proportion o 
coinage, mentioned by Pliny, was 
According to the proportion that ob- 


tains now amongſt us, worth + 120129 
According to the decuple proportion, 
©: 12: 11 
According to the proportion mentioned 
by Tacitus, and which afterwards 
ined, whereby the aureus ex- 15 
the manner of the flight of a ſtaircaſe ; ſerving at bottom to ſup- 
port columns in a level; and at top to correct the inclination of 
an entablature, ſupporting a vault. git 
effect with round baluſters, 


worth — 
Coin, in architecture, a kind of dye, cut diagonal-wilſe, after 
Theſe Coins have alſo the ſame 


mentioned by Livy and Julius Pollux, 
t © : 16 
changed for 25 denarii, its value 
which are not inclined according to any flight, 
„ Com 


COL 


Cox is alſo uſed for a ſolid angle, compoſed of two ſurfaces in- 
clined towards each other; whether that angle be exterior, as 
the Coin of a wall, a tree; Qec. or interior, as the Coin of a cham- 
ber, or chimney : from the word cuneus, wedge. See QUOIN. | 

COINAGE, or Corxine, the att, or act of making money. See 
Money, andCoIN. | 


Coins, is either performed by the hammer or the mill.— The] 
Grit method is now little-ufed in Europe, eſpecially in Eng- 
land, France, &c. tho? the only one Known till the year 1553, 


when anew machine, or coiaiug mill, having been invented by 
anengraver, one Antoine Brucher, was firſt tried in the French 
king's palace at Paris, for the coining of counters. Though ſome 


attribute the invention of the mill to Varin, a famous engraver, | 


\ who, in reality, was no more than an improver of it; and others 
to Aubry Olivier, who had only the inſpection of it. 

The mill has met with various fate ſince its firſt invention; be- 
ing now uſed, and again laid by, and the hammer reſumed : but 
it has at length got that footing, by the neatneſs and perfection 
ofthe ſpecies truck with it, that there appears no probability of 
its being again diſuſed: Sec MILL. | | 
In either kind of comming; the pieces of metal are ſtamped, or 
ſtruck with a kind of-molds, or Coins, wherein are engraven 
the prince's _— with the arms, legend, c The manner 
of preparing and cutting of which, ſeeunder EXGRAVING, 
The firſt operations in Coining are the mixing, and melting of 
the metal. For the firſt, it is to be obſerved, that thete are no 
ſpecies coined of pure gold or ſilver, but always a quantity ot 
alloy of copper is mixed with them; the teaſons are partly the 
ſearcity of thoſe two metals, partly the neceſſity of making them 


harder by ſoine foreign admixture; and partly todetray the ex- 


ences of Coiaiug. See ALLOY. 


ow there are two kinds of alloying; or mixing; the firſt where | 
the gold or ſilver has not been uſed for money before; the other, 


ing or raſping, tothe weight of the (ta 


be regulated; and what remains of the plate between oe" 
TCles 


001 


form of a punch- cutter, fall on the pl 
punched out. See this inſtrument Lewes | 


. 


lany, fig, 3. 


and thus; 
Theſepieces are now given to be adjuſted 


ndard whereh 


is melted again. 

The pieces are adjuſted in a fine balance 
too light, are ſeparated from thoſe too heay 
melted ggain, and the ſecond to be filed down 


obſer ved that the mill through which the plates un 


never be ſo juſt, but there will be ſome inequality, When. will 


my 
ae; 
V are carried to theblanc;. 


ar lſe a difference in the planchets. This inequali 
be owing to the quality of the matter, 
ſome parts being more porous than 
When the planchets are adjuſted, the 
ing or whitening houſe, i. e. the place where the 


Others. 


have their.colour given them, andthe ſilver — lencke 
and when 


- o co 
with water, common ſalt, and tartar; and after ſe — * 


which is done by heating them in the furnace, 
out and cooled, boiling them ſucceſſively in tw 


well with fand, and waſhing them with common dn 


> Water, dryj 
them over a wood fire, in a copper ſieve, wherein they. 
when taken out of the — nen 


and as the ancient — 2 


The white ning, or blanching, was formerl 

ferentlyfrom — it now 'x many — 
in uſe among goldſmiths,and other workmen w 
ſilver, we have made a diſtinct article of it. 
Formerly, the planchets, as ſoon as blanc 


they are firſt marked with a legend, or engine, on thee 
prevent the clipping and paring of the ſpecies ; w 


where ſeveral kinds of ſpecies, or ingots of different ſtandards 


and values, are to be melted down into anew money. 


The propottioning of the alloy with the fine metal is caſy in the 
firit caſe, in the other more difficult: the arithmeticians make 


a long doctrine ot it, which ſee under ALLIGATION., 

Vet is it readily effected by the following method, taken from 
the anonymous author of the treatiſe at the end of that of Mr. 
Boiſard, vi. | | 
Write dow the ſeveral matters to be melted, their quality, 


weight, and fineneſs, in two diſtinct articles; the one con- 
taining thoſe above the ſtandard; the other thoſe under it: by] 


caſting up the firſt, you ſhall have the excels, by the latter, the 
defeck. Then comparing the two ſums, you will find, by ſub- 


traction, how much alloy mult be added to bring the ſeveral | 


matters to the fineneſs required. 


For the melting, if the metal be gold, it is done in carthen cruci-| 


bles ; if filyer or copper, in iron ones. See CRUCIBLE. 


There are two kinds of furnaces proper for the melting of me- 


tals; thoſe with wind, and thoſe with bellows. See each ex- 
lained under the article FURNACE. 
hen the gold or ſilver are in balneo, ;. e. are entirely melted, 
they are tobe ſtirred and brewed together; the filver and copper 
with an ironſtirrer, the gold with one of baked earth. In this {tate 


they are poured into moulds, or frames, for caſting them into] 


plates, or ſheets : the method of doing which, is exactly the 
lame with that uſed by the founders, in ſand ; both with regard 


to the frames, the mannerof working the earth, and of ranging 


the models or pattertis. See FOUNDERY ; ſee alſo FRAME, and 
MovrD. ; | 
The models are flat plates of copper, about fifteen inches long, 
and nearly of the thickneſs of the ſpecies to be ſtruck. In each 
mould are placed eight of theſe to make plates for guineas,ten 
for half guineas, five for crowns, &c. and in proportion for cop- 
per. All the difference between caſting the plates of gold, and 
. thoſe of other metals conſiſting in this; that the latter are taken 
out of the crucibles with ladles, and poured into the aperture 


of the mould; and that for gold, the crucible is taken off the fire | 


with a kind of tongs, and thence poured into the mould. 
Thus far the proceſs is the ſame, in c0:z:»g either with the mill 
or the hammer: when the plates are taken out of the moulds, 
the difference commences; fo that here the article of coining 
divides into two branches. | 

COINING by the Milk, or milled Money. The plates being taken 
out of the moulds, ſcraped, and bruſhed, are paſſed ſeveral 
times through the null, to flatten them, and bring them to the 
juſt thieknets of the ſpecies to be coined ; with this difference, 
however, that the plates of gold are heated again in a furnace, 
and quenched in water, before they undergo the mill ; which 
ſoftens, and renders them the more ductile: whereas thoſe of 
ſilver paſs the mill juſt as they are, without any heating; and 
when after wards they are heated, they are left to cool again of 
themſelves, without water. Sec MILL. 
The plates, whether gold, ſilver, or copper, thus reduced as 


near as poſſible to their thickneſs, are cut into round pieces, or 


planchets, near the ſize of the intended ſpecies, with a cuttin 

inſtrument faſtened to the lower extremity of an arbor, whole 
upper end is formedinto a ſcrew; which being turned by an iron 
handle, turns the arbor, and lets the ſteel, well ſharpened, in 


The machine uſed to mark the edges, is ver 
nious ; it conſiſts of two plates of iteel, in fo 


moveable, and ſlides on the copper plate, by means of a 


time it has made half a turn, it is found marked all round. 


in 1685. 
impreſſion given them in a 
its figure in Tab. Miſcellany, fig. 4. 
body of the machine 


e balancier. See Mar RICE, Sc. 


this motion lowers the arbor, to which the matrice of 


balancier, except the beam; which is here, as it were, 
and only drawn one way. See ENGRAVING. 


till they have been weighed and examined. 


money having but a ſmall relievo, receives its impre 


and returned again; which proceſs, in medallions, 
medals, is ſometimes repeated fifteen or twenty times. 


chetis removed, to take off the ſuperftuous metal 
yond the circumference, with a file. See MEDAL. 


are uſually firſt caſt or molded in ſand, like other works 


ſented in Tab , 1 


ity, ind 
as well as — 


full impreſſion be given; care being taken every time the 


and thoſewhich 
Y; the akte 


be 
» Cit 


ic edges, to 
; 1p. hich is one of 
the ways wherein the ancient money uſed to be damaged. 
88 yet inge. 
N ö 0 rm ot rulers, 
the taicknels of a line, on which the legend or — eos 


| graven, half on the one, and half on the other. Oneot these 
plates is immoveable, and ſtrongly bound with ſcrews toa 
per plate; and that again to a ſtrong board, or table: the other 


and a wheel, or pinion of iron, the teeth whereof catch in a kind 

of other teeth, on the ſurface of the ſliding plate. Now, the 
planchet being placed horizontally between theſe two plates, i 
carried along by the motion of the moveable one; ſo, às by tha 


; This machine is ſo eaſy, that a fingle man is able to mark twen- 
ty thouſand planchets in a day: it is ſaid to have been invented 
by the ſieur Caſtaign, engineer to the French king, and firſt uſed 
| 


Laſtly, the planchets being thus edged, are ſtamped, i. e. their 
alancier, or preſs ; which is amr 
chine invented at the latter end of the ſixteenth century: See 


Its chief parts are a beam, ſcrew, arbor, (Fe. all contained in the 

except the firſt, which is a long iron bar, 
with a heavy ball of lead at each end, and rings, to which are 
faſtened cords which give it motion: it is placed horizontally 
over the body of the machine. In the middle of the beam is 
faſtened a ſcrew, which by turning the beam, ſerves topreſsthe 
arbor underneath it; to the lower extremity of which atbor, 
placed perpendicularly, is faſtened the matrice, or Cois of the 
reverſe, or arms ſide, in a kind of box, or caſe, wherein it isre- 
tained by ſcrews : and unde: this is a box, or caſe containing the 
1255 of the image - ſide, firmly faſtened to the lower part « 
t 


Now when a planchet is to be ſtamped, it is laid on the image- 
matrice, upon which two men draw, each on his fide, one ofthe 
ropes of the beam, and turn the ſcrew faſtened in it; — 
is faſtened : by which means, the metal being in the middle, at 
once receives an impreſſion on each ſide, from either matrice- 


As to the preſs, formerly uſed, it has all the eſſential — a | 


The planchets having now all their marks and impreſſions, both 
on the edges and faces, become money; but have not currency 


For the Coixixe of Medals, the proceſs is the ſame, in effed, 
with that of money : the principal difference conſiſts in —- 

e ſtroke; whereas, for medals, the height of theirrelie'0, 
makes it neceſſary that the ſtroke be repeat ſeveral times: 10 
this end, the piece is taken out from between the comm elm 


ere 


Add to this, that medal lions, and medals of high relievo, by rea” 
ſon of the difficulty of ſtamping them in the balanc ier, or 


ect 
Miſcei- 


ned; 
taken 


ho uſe gold = 
e gold and 
See 


hed were carri 
the preſs, to be [truck and receive their impreſſions; —.— 


plan- 
de⸗ 


ch, 
of that 


b 
kind, and are only put in the balancier to perfect ow * 


ata 


the 


ear rere FF 


— 


does not leave them clean, ſmooth, and accurate 
riſon We ehe therefore, receive their form and impreſſion 


enough. : money all at once. 


by degree® >" reby they judge the medal to be ſufficiently ſtam- 
The role Elin Lui the hand, it is found firm, and not] 
Fe Raken, as filling the Coiz equally eyery where. See M- 


C. . ' 
wg Hammer, or hammered Money.--In this method 
1 ing money, the plates of gold, ſilver, or/egpper bein 
wken out of the moulds, or frames, as above, are, heated an 
hed by beating them on the anxil: when ſufficiently bea- 
ſrerche e cut into pieces; Which being again heated, ffatted, 
er ſtretched with the hammer, are adjuſted by cutting 
h ſheers : thus by cutting and rounding them, 


ten, the 


and furt | 
les wit 
bor cad to the weight of the ſtandard ; and their round- 


be kde with another hammer, which beats down all the 
ts and angles ſtill remaining on the edges. In this manner 

they are brought to the ſize ofthe ſpecies to be coined. 

[a this ſtate the pieces become planchets, and are carried to the 

houſe ; where they undergo the ſame preparation as 

the milled mone already deſcribed, and are given to the minter 

io beat them Wit the hammer. 


cheons, or matrices; the one called the pile, and the other 
thetruſs, or guiver; each engraven dent-wiſe. Ihe pile bearin 
thearms, and the truſs the image, or croſs; bath their legend, 


Recke which is about eight inches high, has a kind of talon 
arheel in the middle, and ends in a point: which figure it ha 


the block whereon the money is ſtruck. See PILE, &c. 
Nheminter, then, laying the planchet horizontally on the pile, 
adcovering it with the truſs, which he holds ſteadily in his left 
hand, gives ſeveral ſmart blows on the truſs with an iron mallet 
held in the right; more or leſs, as the graving of the Coins is 
note ot leſs deep. If after theſe firlt ſtrokes, the planchet be not 
uff ciently ſtamped, it is returned again between the matrices, 
aadly in its former poſition, and the ſtrokes repeated till the 
— 9 be perfect. 

Thus is the Coinage finiſhed, and the planchets converted into 
money; which, after they have been examined as to their 
weight, become current. 

d COINAGE.--- Since the invention of milling money in 
ranice, it has been imitated by ſeveral other nations; but by 
none with ſucceſs equal to that of the Engliſh, who have carried 
tothe utmoſt perfection; both by the beauty of their graving, 
and by their inventing the impreflions on the edges, that admi- 
idle expedient for preventing the alteration of the ſpecies, a- 
do ementioned. i Ys 15 
Till that time the Engliſh money was ſtruck with the hammer, 
that of other nations; and, in effect, it is but very late, vez. 


ceaſed to be current. Exe they were put down, the Engliſh 
money was in a woful condition; having been filed and clipped 
by foreigners, eſpecially the Dutch, ſo as to be ſcarce left of 
lf ts value: the retrieving of this diſtreſſed ſtate of the Eng- 
li money, is looked on as one of the glories of king William's 
teu; tor which we are owing, in good meaſure, to the happy 
condudt of the late earl of Hallifax. 
eco:mage of England is now performed wholly in the Tower 
ot London ; where there is a corporation under the title of the 
wut. See MINT. 
* ormerly there were here, as there are ſtill in other countries, 
v dat we call the rights of ſeignorage and braſſage ; but ſince the 
*giteenth year of king Charles II. thete is nothing taken, either 
the king, or for the expences of coining, it having been ſet- 
eddy act of pat liament, that all money ſhould be ſtruck at the 
le expence: ſo that weight is returned for weight, to all 
_ who carry their gold or ſilver to the Tower. See 
NORAGE. n 
de ſpecies coitied in Fust e eſteemed contraband gods, 
ua aot to be exported: all foreign ſpecies are allowed by act of 
Pliament, made in 1673, to be ſent out of the realin; as well 


ESE 


— op * lilver in bars, ingots, duſt, Sc. Indeed, in the] 
of parliament in 1718, endeavours were made to pyta 

88 ts thislicenſe, which drains England of its richeſt metals; 

that u van; the parliament having ſet aſide the bill, without] 


Waun to any reſolution. 
penſb Coix AE is eſteemed one of the leaſt perfect in Eu- 
Met it is ſettled at Sevil and Segovia, the only cities where 
45 lilver are ſtruck. It is true, there are brought from 
Kür Peru, and other provinces of the Spaniſh America, 
ml A Wantities of pieces of eight, and other ſpecies, both of 
and filver, that, in this reſpect, it muſt be owned, there is 
«th Ein the world where ſo much money is coined, as in that 
Mens, 08 of Spain. | 
an OINAGE.---The Car ſtrikes no money but ſilver, and 
| 10 in the cities of Moſcow, Novogrod, Twere, and Pleſ- 
o which may be now added Petęrsburg, the favourite ci- 
le 
bac farm, and makes part of the royal revenue. 48 
Vo, ASE All the money made in Perſia, is ſtruck with 


. 


41 
8382 


bk. dd 
* 


Forthis laſt operation, which finiſhes the money, they uſe two 


fr the ſake of being more eaſily ſunk, and more firm] 3 | 


in the reign of king William III. that the hammered ſpecies 


$Czarian majeſty. The Comage of each of theſe cities is 


cor 


the hammer: and the ſame may be underſtood of the reſt-of 
Afiaand America,and the coaſts of Africa,andeven Muſcovy ; 
the invention of the mill being not yet got out of Europe, nor 
even eſtabliſhed in every part of it. The king's — Perſia, 


is ſeven and a half per cent. for all the monies coined v hich are 

no reduced to ſilver and copper: there being no gold coined 

there, except a king of medals at the acceſſion of anew Sophi. 

The COINAGE of Fez, and Tunit, is not under any diſcipline; each 

| 282 Jew, and even private perſon, undertaking it at plea- 
ure; which renders their money exceedingly bad, and their 
commerce very unſafe; „ but erh 

COITION the intercourſe between male and female in the act 
of generation. See GENERATION, and CONGRESS. 

It is obſerved, that frogs are forty days in the act of Coira. 
Bartholine, &«. relate, that butterflies-make 1 30 vibrations. of 
the wings in one act of Coition. „es 

Cori rioꝝ is alſo ſometimes uſed for that mutual attractian, or ten- 
dency toward each other, which is found between iron and the 

magnet. See MAGNET, and MAGNETISM. q>ed 
COLARBASIANS, or CoLokBASIAXS, a ſect of heretics in 
the ſecond century; ſo called from their leader Colarbaſus, a 
diſciple of Valentinus ; who, with Marcus, ancther diſcipleof 
the ſame maſter, maintained the whole plenitude, and perfection 
of truth and religion, to be contained in the Greek alphabet; and 
that it was y this account Jeſus Chriſt was called the alyba 
and 17 See Gxos ric, &c. | 

COLARIN, in architecture, the little friſe of the capital of the 
Doric column; placed between the Aſtragal, and the Annu- 

lets: called by Vitrævius, Hypotrachelium; by the French alſo 

 CGorgerin. See F AE, HroparnaAcuttaon, Ot. 

COLARIN is alſo uſed for theorlo, or ring, a-top of the ſhaft of 
the column, next the capital; called alſo cinfzre. See Cixc- 
TURE. | 

COLATURE; in pharmacy, the ſeparation of a liquor from 
ſome mixture, or impurity, by ſtraining it through the narrow 
pores of a cloth, or other matter; which will give paſſage to the 
tine and pure part, but intercept the groſſer. See FirTRA- 
TION, | ; 

COLCHESTER-PLOUGH. See the article Pou en. 

COLCOT HAR, in natural hiſtory, c. There are two kinds 

of Colcothar, natural, and faditions. 


broughtfromGermany,formed from the common green vitriol, 
calcined naturally by ſome ſubtetraneous fire: See CHAECiTIS. 
Artificial COLCOTHAR is alſo a green vitriol, calcined a long time 
. — fire ; and by that means reduced to the redneſs of 
Col corHAR Vitrioli, is alſo uſed for the caput mortuum; or re- 
mains, left at the bottom of the veſſel, after the diſtillation of vi- 
triol,. See VITRIOL. + . N 2 
COLD, ſomething devoid of heat, or which contains in it no par- 
ticles of fire. See FIRE. 
This definition is agreeable to the ſentiments of moſt of the mo- 
dern philoſophers, who make Cold a mere negative term ; and 
ſuppoſe the thing to conſiſt in a privation, or diminution of heat. 
Others define Cola, much on the ſame principle, to be that ſtate 
of the minute parts of a body, wherein they are more lowly and 
faintly agitated than thoſe of the organs of feeling --- in which 
ſenſe, Cold is a mere term af relation; and hence the ſame body 
becomes liable to be pereeived hot or cold, as its particles are in 
a greater or leſs degree of motion than thoſe of the ſenſible or- 
ans. See SENSE; FEELING, Se. (ab ob + 
eat is ſuppoſed to conſiſt in a particular motion of tlie parts of 
the hot body; and hence the nature of Cola, whieli is its oppo- 
ſite; is eaſily deducible: for Cola, we find, extinguiſhes, or ra- 
ther abates heat; whence it ſeems to follow, that thoſe bodies 
are cold, which check and reſtrain the motion of che particles 
wherein heat conſiſts. See HEAT. | 
Now, there are three kinds of bodies which may do this, vix. 
either thoſe whoſe particles are perfectly at reſt; or thoſe whoſe 
articles are indeed agitated, but leſs violently than thofe of the 
t body to which they are applied : or, laſtly, thoſe whoſe par- 
ticles have a motion proper for exciting the ſenſation of heat, but 
move with a different determination; ſo as ta retain and change 
the motion of the partieles of the organ. 
Hence, there ariſe three different kinds of Celd, or cold bodies: 
the firſt is, that Cola common to all hard bodies, which conſiſts 
in the reſt of their parts. The ſecond is that which ariſes on 
- plunging any part of our body in water; which conſiſts in this, 
that the parts of our przcordia being more briskly agitated than 
thoſe of the fluid, communicate part of their motion to it. The 
third, the Cold felt on collecting even warm air with a fan, or 
in blowing hot breath out of our mouth, with the lips cloſeſhut ; 
which conſiſts in this, that the direct motion of the particles of 
air, do, in ſome meaſure, change and rebate the motion and de- 
termination of the parts of the body: and hence it is, that a cold 
body cannot cool another without heating itſelf.: Hencealſo 
it is, that the more parts of a ge body are at reſt, the more 
mult the particles-of a warm body applied to heat them, loſe of 
their motion, and by conſequence of their heat. Thus a marble 
having more quieſcent parts than wood, Which is full of pores 


and interſtices , is felt colder than wood, Hence alſo we ſee 
| 4X. p Fats Why 


Natural COLCOTHAR, otherwiſe called chalcitis, is a ted vitriol, 


. real quality as well as hotneſs. SeeQUALITY, F&IGORIFIC, 


COL 


y hy air, near marble and other denſe bodies, feels ſomewhat | COLISE UM, “ or Coris zu 


colder than in other places. 

On this principle, the two latter kinds of Cold appear ſomewhat 
more than privations : the particles inducing the Co/d, may be 
eſteeme real frigorific corpuſcles ; and coldneſs be deemed a 


C. 
Theſe particles do not only check the agitation of thoſe conti- 
nually diffuſed from the inner parts of the animal to the outer; 
but, having an elaſtick power, bend and hang about the filaments 
of the body, pinch and ſqueeze them; and hence that acute 
ungent ſenſation called Cold. 
hat cola is more than a mere relation, or compariſon, is evi- 
dent from its having real and poſitive effects; ſuch as freezing, 


congelation, condenſation, rarefaQion, burſting, &c. See COLLAR, an ornament, wore by the kni 


FREEZING, &c. 

Dr. Clark takes Cold to be owing to certain nitrous, and other 
faline particles, endued with particular figures proper to pro- 
duce ſuch effets. Hence, ſal ammoniac, ſalt pette, or ſalt of 
urine, and many other volatile and alkalizate ſalts, mixed with 
water, increaſe its degree of Cold vety ſenſibly. Hence alſo 
that popular obſervation, that Cola prevents corruption; which, | 
however, muſt not be admitted without an exception: ſince, 
ifa hard, porons body have its interſtices filled with water, and 
this be too much dilated by freezing, the including body will be 
burſt. And thus it is, that Cola proves deſtruQtive to the parts 
of ſome plants. See Icx, FRosT, CONDENSATION, RARE- 
FACTION, Sc. 

Potential Coĩ p. See the article POTENTIAL. 

Corp Baths. See the article BAT us. 

CoLD Diamargariton. See the article DIAMARGARITON. 

CoLD Diatragacanth. See the article DIATRAGACANTH. 

CoLD Diſtillations. See the article DISTILLATION. 

COLIC, in medicine, a ſevere, gnawing pain, felt in the lower 
venter ; ſo called, becauſe the ordinary ſeat of the diſorder, 
was anciently ſuppoſed to be in the inteſtine colon. 

Phyſicians uſually ——— three kinds of Colic, the bilious, 
windy, and nephritic. = Bilious COLIC has its riſe from cer- 
tain ſharp, bilious, ſtimulating humours, which being diffuſed 
through the inteſtines, vellicate their fibres, and occaſion a ſen- 
ſation of pain. Though Willis takes the part here principally 
affected to be the meſentery. 
Dr. Sydenham obſerves, that the b:{;ous Colic uſually attacks 
about the beginning of ſummer ; that it is generally attended 
with a vomiting of bilious green liquor ; that the patient com- 
lains of exceſſi ve heat, muy gripings, faintneſs, c. and that 
if it be not ſoon remedied, it is apt to turn into the iliac paſſion. 
See ILIAc Paſſion. 
Baglivi notes, that if the patient ſweat much, and be much en- 
feebled ; the diſeaſe is apt to degenerate into a palſy. The 
cure, he ſays, depends on bleeding, gentle cathartics, and cly- 
ſters; and if it ariſe from a crapula, an emetic is to precede : 
after which, the cure is to be compleated with proper anodynes. 
Wind CoLic, is vagabond, never ſtay ing in any fixed place, being 
produced by windy vapours, which ſwell and diſtend the in- 
teſtines they are incloſed in. 
Nephritic Co Lic is that felt particularly in the reins, whence it 
has its name. See NEPHRITIC. 
It uſually has its riſe from ſome ſtone, or gravel detached from 
the kidnies, and fallen into the pelvis. Theparcira brava is ſaid 
to be a ſpecific for Nephritic Colics, See PAREIRA BRAVA. 
S. Manouchi, aVenetian phyſician at the court of the great Mo- 
gul, gives the following remedy as infallible in Nephritir caſes : 
an iron ring, aboutan inch and a half in diameter, and thick in 
e is to be heated red-hot ; then, laying the patient on 
is back, the red-hot ring is to be applied to his navel, ſo as, that 
the navel be in the centre of the ring : the patient will preſently 
feel the pain, which will occaſion him to ſhrink back very ſud- 
denly ; the ſudden revulſion thus occaſioned in the lower ven- 
ter, will, in a little time, diſſipate all his pains. The ſame au- 
thor adds, that he can warrantthe ſucceſs of the remedy. 
In Coles ariſing from flatulencies, carminative waters, oils, a- 
romaticks, &c. arealways to be added to the compoſitions : and 
in Nephritic Colics, beſides emollient clyſters, ſolutions of 
manna, cremor tartari, c. in whey, Ec. and proper oleagi- 
nous mixtures, are to be exhibited to relax the fibres; after 
which, proper anodynes take place. 
Some, 222 ydenham, mention a #ervoxs Colic, moſtly 
incident to hyſteric and hypochondriac perſons ; but this ap- 
— only a ſpecies of the windy Colic, 
aglivirecommends camomile as an antidote againſt the Colic, 
from what cauſe ſoever it ariſe, Where the diſeaſe is obſti- 
nate, much riding has been found of eſpecial ſervice. 
COLIR, an officer in China, who has an eye over what paſſes in 
| every court, or tribunal in the empire; and though himſelf not 
of the number, yet is aſſiſting at all aſſemblies, the proceedings 
whereof are communicated to him, 
He is properly what we may call an iaſpector: he gives ſecret 
intelligences to the court; and even, on occaſion, accuſes the 
mandarins of their faults openly ; and that not only of faults 
intheir publick offices, but even in private life. To keep him 


COLLATERA 


COLLATERAL Points, in coſmography, the intermediate points 


001 


d » in the 7 
oval amphitheatre, built at Rome by Velpabent tec 


where ſtood the baſon of Nero's gilded h in the place 
Nr Coiun, on weve of * 
us ero, t near it; ; "1 8 
weiten cole ir 07, According to Nd fron 
In this were ſeen ſtatues, repreſenting all ; 
empire; in the middle wh ſt | oo” 3 of the 
golden apple in her hand. The ſame term, Coliſenm is alſo e 
ven to another amphitheatre of the emperor om, or 
In theſe coliſea were repreſented games, and combats of 
and wild beaſts : there is now little remaining of —— 
them; time and war having reduced them to ruins. See - by 


PHITHEATRE. 
| hts of * 
orders, hanging over their ſhoulder, on he 3 
gure drawn around their armories. See KxIehT. f 
The Collar ordinarily conſiſts of a chain of gold, ename!)e2. 
frequently ſet with bene or other deviſes, and having the 
badge of the order ſuſpended at bottom. b 
20 *— 8 2 * of the garter, conſiſts of $$, with ro- 
es enamelled red, within a garter enamelle b 
of the . See CARTER, 8 Bara 
aximilian is ſaid to have been the firſt of the emperors 
put the Coflar of an order around his arms, upon his —— 
made chief of that of the golden fleece. x 
Knights of the COLLAR, a military order in the republick of 
Venice; called alſo the order of Sr. Mark, or the medal. 
It is the doge and the ſenate that confer this order: the knights 
bear no particular habit, only the Collar, or chain, which the 
doge 5 around the neck; with a medal, whereon is repte- 
ſented the N of the republick- 
Ra raphy, any thin country 
Sc. ſituate by the fide of ode rags ; 
The word is a compound of con, with, and lerut, fide. 


or thoſe between the cardinal points. See CAK DAL, d 
which are thoſe re- 


PoixNT. | FR 
The Collateral Points ate either mary; 
moved by an equal angle on each fide, from two cardinal 
points : or 8 which again, are either thoſe of the firlt, 
or ſecond order. The firſt are thoſe equally diſtant from a cx- 
dinal and firſt primary; the lattet equally diſtant from ſome 
cardinal or primary, and firſt ſecondary. See Poixr. 
COLLATERAL Winds are thoſe blowing from Collateral points. 
See WIND. - | 
Such are the north-eaſt, ſouth-eaſt, north · weſt, ſouth-weſt, 
&c. with their ſubdiviſions. 
COLLATERAL, in matters of genealogy, is underſtood of thoſc 
relations which proceed from the ſame ſtock, but not in the 
ſame line of aſcendants, or deſcendants ; but being, as it wert, 
aſide of each other. See DESCENT, and SUCCESSION. 
Thus, uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces, and couſins, are Cola, 
teralt, or in the Collateral line. Thoſe in a higher degree, and 
nearer the common root, repreſent a kind of paternity with 
regard to thoſe more remote; but there is a kind of equality be 
tween Collaterals in the ſame degree. 
Collateral deſcent ſtands in oppoſition to direct deſcentto poſte- 
rity ; the former paſling to brothers children, but the latter on!) 
from father to ſon, 
Cor LATERAL Aſſarance, in law, is a bond, made over, and be+ 
yond the deed itſelf, for the performance of covenalts de. 
tween man and man; thus called, as being external, a 
without the nature and eſſence of the covenant. 3 
Crompton ſays, that to be ſubje& to the feeding of the ting 
deer, is Collateral to the ſoil within the foreſt. t may de 4 
ded, that liberty to pitch booths in a fair, or another ma 
ground, is Collateral to the ground. 
COLLATERAL Condition. See the article CONDITION. 
COLLATERAL1S Penis, in anatomy, a muſcle, otherwile 
erigens, or erecłor penis. See ERECTOR. PIES 
COLLATION, in the canon law, the conferring, or belton 
of a benefice by a biſhop, who has it in his own gift, or fa 
tronage. See BENEFICE, and PATRONAGE. | ; 
Collation differs from inſtitation, in that the latter 1s Fete 
by the biſhop, at the motion or preſentation of another 
INSTITUTION.) And the former on his own motion. a 
Collation alſo differs from preſentation, in that the _ * 
erly the act of a patron, offering his clerk to the bi 1 ** 
inſtituted into a benefice; whereas the former is the 2 
biſhop himſelf. See PRESENTATION.—The Collator 
ver confer abenefice on himſelf. Il benefices 
In the Romiſh Church, the pope is the collator of 17 
even elective ones, by prevention; ſetting aſide — pre 
benefices, and thoſe in the nomination of ia bedr; 
Zang ang biſhops 7 called ordinaries, ot ordinary 
See ORDINARY, c. | TI fix 
If the ordinar collator neglect to exerciſe his * 
months, the ſuperior collator may collate by dener; 
Thus, if the biſhop neglect, the metropolitan may 
then the primate; and ſoon from degree tod Tee. eb 
In France, the king is the collator of all the benefices I 


called 


impartial, he is kept independent; by having the poſt for life. 
Theſe Colirs make even the princes of the blood tremble. 
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excepting conſiſtorial ones, to which fie has only 
1s pr nation, and the pope, by virtue of the concordat, is 0- 
the ed to confer on whomſoever the king nominates. For the 
25 he is direct and abſolute collator ; and may confer them, 
virtue 


of a kind of prieſthood annexed to the royalty. 
erlay-patrons have ſeldom more than a mexe preſentation ; 
the Collatron properly belongin 


800 the biſhop : yet there are ab- 
dots who have the full right of 


ollation. ; 
The canoniſts reckon two kinds of Collation; theone free, and 
oluntary, the other neceſſary. The firſt depending on the 
; e will of the collator, who may chuſe whom he pleaſes to 
11 the vacanc - In the latter, the collator is not at his liber- 
. whichisthe caſe where a benefice has been en Tie or 
changed, and that reſignation or permutation allowed of by 
the ſuperior ; for here the collator is obliged to grant the provi- 
fon tothe reſignatory or compermutant. — 
lisa matim in the new canon law, collationes ſunt in fructibut; 
© Thoſe who have the fruits of a benefice, have the Collation.” 
ut in that caſe, the word Collatios is uſed for preſentation: See 
PprstN TATION, Fe. , n 
Coll Artox, in common law; is the compariſon, or preſentation 
ga copy to its 1 to ſee whether or no it be conformable: 
or the report, or act of the officer who made the compariſon. 
A collatedaQ is equivalent to an original ; provided all the par- 
ties concerned were preſent at the Collatio. | 
Couy.aTION is alſo uſed among the Romaniſts for the meal or re- 
made on a faſt- day, in lieu of a ſupper. See FAST. 
ben fruits are allowed in a nw : F. Lobineau obſerves, 
thatanciently there was not allowed, even, bread in the Collati- 
winlent; nor any thing beſide afew comfits and dried herbs, 
md fruits: which cuſtom, he adds, obtained till the * 1513. 
Cardinal Humbert obſerves further, that in the middle of the ele- 
renth century, there were no Collations at all allowed in the 
Latin church in the time of Tent ; and that the cuſtom of Collat i- 
n was borrowed from the Greeks ; who themſelves did not 
take it up till about the eleyenth century. See LENT. is 
er 


Co.LatION is alſo properly uſed for a repaſt between 

and ſupper. See REPAST. 

The word Collation, in this ſenſe, Du Cange derives from collo- 
«tio, conference ; and maintains, that originally, Collation was 


only on a conference, or converſation on ſubjeCts of piety, held 
onfaſt-days in monaſteries ; but that by degrees, the cuſtom was 


| 


| 


introduced of bringing in a few refreſhments : and that by the 
exceſſes to which thoſe ſober repaſts were at length carried, the 
ume ofthe abuſe was retained, but that of the thing loſt. 


: 


ColLaTIONIs forma. See the article CONTRA. | 
COLLEAGUE, a companion; partner, or aſſociate in the ſame 
office, or magiſtrature. , See ApJuNcT, and ASSOCIATE. _ 
Theword is particularly uſed in ſpeaking of the Roman con- 
ſuls, and om, See CoNnSsUL, &c. 
COLLECT, OLLECTION, a voluntary gathering of money, for 
ſome pious, or charitable purpoſe. See ALMs, CHARITY, Or. 
Some ſay, the name Collect, or Collection, was uſed; by reaſon 
thole gatherings were anciently made on the days of Collects, 
md in ColleFs, i. e. in aſſemblies of chriſtians ; but more proba- 
dly, qua colligebatur pecunia. 
LECT is ſometimes alſo uſed for a tax, or impoſition, raiſed b 
aprince for any pious deſign. Thus, hiſtories ſay, that in 1166, 
king of England, coming into Normandy, appointed a Co/- 
lac fot the relief of the holy land, at thedeſire, and after the ex- 
anple of the king of France. See CROISADE. 
ECT, in the liturgy of the church of England, and the maſs 
Romaniſts, denotes a prayer accommodated to any parti- 
cularday, oecaſion, or the like. See LITURGY, and Mass. 
general, all the prayers in each office are called Col- 
«4; either becauſe the prieſt ſpeaks in the name of the 
wholeafſembly, whoſe ſentiments and deſires he ſums up by 
the word oremus, let us pray, as is obſerved by pope innocent 
l. or, becauſe thoſeprayers are offered when the pcopleareaſ- 


Thecongr 
The popes 
Tho eſtab 
G e. 5 

LLECTIVE, in grammar, a term applied to a word that ex- 
Once 7 though itſelf be — or oj 

com army, ate tiouns Colledive. 

WLLECTOR, Teen — By the commiſſioners of 
duty, the inhabitants of a patiſh, or the like, to raiſe or ga- 
OLLE, eb e. 55 Rrch WER. ee f 
leg GATARY, inthe civil law, a perſon to whom is left a 
0 ro in common with one or more other perſons. dee Le- 
ite thing be bequeathed i» ſolido, the portion of a deceaſed 
COL, ery iccrues to the reſt. © FLIES 
een arrs an aſſemblage of ſeveral bodies, or ſocieties : or, 
I ſeveral perſons into one fociety. See Socrety. 

g , among the Romans, was uſed for an afſem- 
421 ſeveral perſons employed in the ſame fuuRions, 

48 ere bound together to act, or ſerve in concert. It 
on, of goi 


ezition itſelF is in ſome ancient authors calledColle8. 
Gelaſius and Gregory are ſaid to have been the firſt 
liſhed Collect. Deſpenſe, a doctor of the faculty of 


ifferently fo F yed if f religi- 
— y for thoſe employed in the offices of religi 


lan led together; which is the opinion of Pamelius on Tertul- 


an expreſs treatiſe on Colle&#s; their origin, antiquity, 


0 


or trades : ſo that the word properly ſignified what we call a 
cerperation, Or company. See CORPORATION, and Courany. 
In the Roman empire, there were not only the College Hangar, 
and the College of capitolini, i. e. of thoſe who had the ſuperin- 
tendence of the capitoline rang am, alſo Colleges of artificers, 
collegia artificium; College © —— 7 in 10h or * 
rr cf potters, fgulorzm; of foundets, crarior mms; 
e College of lo ſmiths, jabrorum ferrariorum ; of ineers, 
for the army, ignariorum; of butchers, laniormm; of dendro- 
phoxi, Arn arophor orum; of centonaries, centanarioram; of makers 
of military caſaques, ſagariorum; of tent- makers, tabervacalari- 
orm; of bakers, piſtorum ; of muſicians, tibicinum, Se. Sce 
AvGuR, DExDRoPnmoria, Baxing, BUTCHER, Ce. | 
Plutarch obſerves, that it was Numa who. tirſt divided the 
people into Colleges; which he did, to the end that each conſult- 
ing the intereſts of their College, whereby they were divided 
from the citizens of the other Colleges, ey might not enter 
into any general conſpiracy Againl the publick repoſe. 
Colleges were diſtinguiſhed from other ſocieties not formed into 
Colleges by publick authority, in this, that thole who compoſed a 
College were qualified to treat of the common intereſts of their 
College, which was; as it were, a member of the ſtate, and had 
a common purſe, an agent to negotiate their affairs, ſent depu- 
ties to the ay ag when they wanted to treat with them ; 
85 ht make ſtatutes and by-laws for the adminiſtration of their 
0 ege, C. | 16. 8 
There ate various jc 4: 3 on foot among the moderns, builton 
the model of thoſe of the ancients ; as the three Colleges of the 
72 ** the College of electors College of prince and college 
citiet, Se. 
COLLEGE 4 Elector: 
aſſembled in the d 
TORAL, 


Antiently, the king of Bohemia had no deputy in this College | 
at preſent he has. See Diet. * | 
COLLEGE of Princes, is the body of princes, or their deputies, 
02 the — of N , | | 
OLLEGE Cities, is, in like manner, the body of deputies which 
the ſeveral imperial cities ſend to the ties "I 
COLLEGE of Cardinals, or the ſacred COLLEGE, is a body com- 
poſed of the three orders of cardinals, viz. cardinial-biſhops, 
cardinal-prieſts, and cardinal-deacons. See CARDINAL, 
Each order has its dean, or chief. The dean of the cardinal- 
- biſhops is always the biſhop of. Oſtia. 
COLLEGE is alſo uſed for apublick place, endowed with certain 
revenues; where the ſeveral parts of learning, both divine and 
human, are taught, in ſehools, halls, or claſles, appointed for 
that purpoſe, See SCHOOL, ACADEMY, &t. i 
An aſſeniylage of ſeveral of theſe Colleges conſtitute an uni- 


verſity. See UNIVERSITY. 049636 i 
The univerſity of Oxford conſiſts of nineteen Colleges, and 
fix halls; that of Cambridge of twelve Colleges, and K halls; 
that of Paris of fifty - four Collqges, ſuch as they are. 
The erection of Colleges is part of the royal prerogative, and 
hot to be done without the king's conſent. | | 
Among the Greeks, the lyceum and academy were celebrated 
Colleges ; the latter of which has given its name to.our univerſi- 
ties, which in Latin are called arademie. With them, the 
houſe, or apartment of each philoſopher, ar rhetor, might be 
eſteemed a kind of College of itſelf. See Lyck, and ACADEMY. 
The Romans came late into the inſtitution of ſuchColleges : they 
had, however, ſeveral, founded by their etnperorsz eſpecially 
in Gaul; the chief whereof were thoſe of Marſeilles, Lions, 
Beſangon, and Bourdeaux. | , 
The Jews, and Egyptians too, have had their Colleges ; the chief 
of the firſt were thoſe of Jeruſalem, Tiberias, Nardea, Pompo- 
dts, Sura, and Babylon: this laſt is ſaid to have been inſtituted 
by zekiel, and to have ſubſiſted in the time of Mahomet. 
olleges of this kind have been generally in the hands of thoſe 
1 41 to the offices of religion: the Magi in Perſia, the 
Gymnoſophiſts in the Indies, the Druids in Gaul and Britain, 
had the care of educatirig youth in the ſciences. See Daviv, 


is the body of ele ctorsz or their deputies, 
r ak 


let at Ratisbon. See ELEcrok, and ELgc- 


Maca, e. „ e 
After chriſtianity became eſtabliſhed, there were almoſt as 
many Colleges as monaſteries ; Charlemaign; in his capitulars, 
enjoining the monks to inſtruct youth in muſick, grammar, 
and arithmetick : but, this, calling the monks from their ſoli- 
tude, and taking up too much of their time, the care of — 
Colleges was at length put into the hands of thoſe who b 
nothing elſe to do. See SCHOOL. | 1 
In the canon law, it is ſaid, three perſons make a College; tres 
collegium faciunt,—T he Gulleges in Lond , are, | 
$10n-Co EGE, Or the College of the ms bn clergy ; which 
has been a religious houſe time out of mind, ſometimes under 
 thedenominatioh of a priory, ſometimes under that of a ſpittal. 
or hoſpital: at its difſolution under 3x Hen. VIII. it was called 
Elſyn's Spittle, from the name of its founder; a met get, in 1329. 
At preſent, it is a compoſition of both, uit, allege for the 


' clergy of London, who were inco in 3637, at the re- 
adueſt of Dr. White, under the name ofthe i lows 
of St0n-CoLLEGE ; and an hoſpital for ten poor men, and as 


many women. See HOSPITAL. ,. 


The officers of the corporation are the preſident, two deem and 
0 » 


ent, the liberal arts, and even mechanical atts, 


| 
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four affiſtants; whoare annually choſen frpma among the rec- 
tors and vicars of London; ſubje&ro the viſitation of the biſhop. 
They have a good library, built and ſtocked hy Mr. Simſon, 
chiefly for the cletgy of the city, without excluding other ſtu- 
dents on certain terms; 'ant a hall, with chambers for ſtudents, 
Fenerally filled with the miniſters of the neighbouring pariſhes. 


COLLEGE n called Doctors- Commons; aCol- 


Tege founded by Dr Harvey, dean of the arches, for the profeſ- 
ors of the civil law reſiding in this city; whereuſually, likewiſe 
reſide the judge of the arches court of Canterbury, judge of the 
admiralty, of the prerogative court, &c. with other Civilians; 
who all ſive, as to diet and lodging, in a collegiate manner, com- 
mMoning together: whence the appellation of Doctors Commons. 
Their bouke being conſumed in the great fire, they all reſided at 
Exeter-houſe in the Strand, till 1672; when their former houſe 
was rebuilt, at their own expence, inavery ſplendid manner. 
To this College belong 34 proctors; who make themſelves par- 


ties for their clients, manage their cauſes, &'c. See PROCTOR. 
COLLEGE of Phyſicians, a corporation of phyſicians, in London; 


who, by ſeveral charters, and acts of parliament of Henry VIII. 
and his ſucceſſors, have certain privileges, whereby no man, 
though a graduate in ſick of any bring may, withont 
licence under the ſaid College ſeal, praQtiſe phyſick, in, or within 
ſeven miles of London; nor even in any other part of England, 
unleſs he have taken the degree in one of our own univerſities : 
with power to adminiſter oaths, fine and impriſon offenders, in 
that and ſeveral other particulars : to ſearch the apothecaries 
ſhops, c. in and about London, to ſee if their drugs, &c. be 
wholeſome, and their compoſitions — Ay the form pre- 
ſcribed by the ſaidCo/lege in theirdiſpenſatory.See APOTHECARY. 
By the ſaid charter they are alſo freed from all troubleſome of- 
fices; as to ſerve on juries, be conſtable, keep watch, provide 
arms, Cc. 
This 7 had anciently a College in Knightrider-ſtreet, the 
gift of Dr. Linacre, phyſician to king Henry VIII. Since that, 
they have had a houſe built them by the famous Dr. Harvey, in 
1652, at the end of Amen- ſtreet, which he endowed with his 
whole inheritance in his life-time ; but this being burnt in the 
reat fire in 1666, anew one was erected at the expence of the 
ellows, in Warwick-Lane; with a noble library, given partly 
by the marquis of Dorcheſter, and partly by Sir Theodore 
Mayerne. f 
Of this College there are a preſident, four cenſors, and twelve 
electors : the cenſors have, by charter, power to ſurvey, go- 
vern, and arreſt all phyſicians, or others practiſing phyſick, in, 
or within ſeven miles of London ; to fine, amerce, and impri- 
ſon them at diſcretion. 
The number of fellows was anciently thirty, till king Charles 
II. increaſed their number to forty ; and king James II. giving 
them a new charter, allowed the number of fellows to be en- 
larged, ſo as not to exceed fourſcore ; reſerving to himſelf and 
ſucceſlors, the power of placing and diſplacing any of them for 
the future. 
The College are not very rigorous in aſſerting their privileges; 
there being a great number of phyſicians, ſome of very good abi- 
lities, who practiſe in London, &:. without their licenſe, and 
are connived at by the College: yet, by law, if any perſon, not 
expreſly allowed to practiſe, take on him the cure of any diſeaſe, 
and I patient die under his hand, it is deemed felony in the 
ractiſer. 


_ COL 


CoLLEGEs for diſabled Soldiers, Seamen 
COLLEGIA See the article n HOSPITALS; 
COLLEGIANS, COLLEGIANI, a religious ſect, formed amo 
the Arminiians and Anabaptiſts in Holland 4 ſo called. ne 
of their Colleges, or meetings the firſt ſunday in each * 
where every one has the ſame liberty of expoundin . 
They are fuld tobe an ethet Ati 33 
ey are ſaid to be all either Atians, or Socinians © wn... 
communicate in the College, but meet os | rage 
ts of Holland at Rinsbourgh, a village two miles f - 
eyden, where they communicate toget er ; *admittin 8 
ry one that preſents himſelf, without regard to his ſe 5 N. 
nion. They have no particular miniſters, but each officiatesa, 
he is 5 ed, they never baptize without dipping. * 
COLLEGIATE, or ColLEOIAL Churches, ate tho e Which har 
no biſhop's ſee, yet have the ancient retinue of the biſho the 
canons, and prebends. See ChuRcn, Canoy, E. * 
Such are, among us, Weſtminſter, Rippon, Windfor 22 
8 by deans and chapters. See DEAN and CRAPTER. 
f theſe Collegiate churches, there are two kinds; ſome of 
royal foundation, others of eccleſiaſtical foundation: each of 
them, in matters of divine ſervice, are regulated in the ſam 
manner as the cathedrals. See CATHEDRAL. F 
There are even ſome Collegiate churches which have the iſ 
copal rights. Some of theſe churches were anciently abbics: 
which, in time, were ſecularited. See Any. : 
The church of St. Peter's, Weſtminſter, was anciently a ca- 
thedral ; but the revenues of the monaſtery being by ack of par- 
liament 1. Eliz. veſted inthe dean and chapter, it commenced 
a Collegiate church. In ſeveral cauſes, the ſtiling it Cathedral 
inſtead of Collegiate Church of Weſtminſter, has occaſioned 
error in the pleadings. ; 
COLLEGIATE Auditors. See the article Aupirok. 
Lergers 0 COLLEGIATE-Churches. See VERGER. 
COLLETICS,* CoLLEtica, in medicine, ſuch remedies x 
join, and glue 9 the ſeparated parts, or lips of a wound, 
or ulcer; and thus re-eſtabliſh them in their natural union, 
See AGGLUTINANT, WOUND, Oe. 
The word comes from the Greek xoa,.n7i:&, ſomething that 
has the virtue of gluing together: xoaazy gluten, 
Colletics are more deficcative than ſarcotics; but leſs ſo than 
| epulotics. See SARCOTICS, and Eyurorics. Among Col- 


— 


| letics are ranked litharge, aloes, myrrh, e. 
COLLIN'S Quadrant. See the article QUADRANT. 
COLLIQUATION, in pharmacy, the action of melting to- 
gether two, or more ſolid ſubſtances ; or rendting them liquid 
by fuſion, or diſſolution; as wax, mucilages, 25 by heat; 
gums, &c. by moiſture. See Fus1ox, Dissotrurios, Oc. 
COLLIQUATION is alſo uſed toexpreſs ſucha temperament, and 
diſpoſition of the animal fluids, as proceeds from a too lat com- 
pages ; whereby they flow off through the ſeveral glands, and 
particularly through thoſe of the skin, faſter than they ought; 
which occaſions — of many kinds, but moſtly, p 
eaſy, clamr;» ſweats. See SWEAT, Cc. 
f this Colliquatio e continue, it generally terminates in an hedie 
fever, and is uſu..lly a concomitant of one. See Hecric, 
ConSUMPTION. c. 6 
The curative intention in this caſe, is the giving a better con- 
ſiſtence to the juices by balſamicks and agglutinants ; and the 
hardening of the ſolids by ſubaſtringents. Hence, 


n 1696, the College made a ſubſcription, to the number of COLLIQUATIVE Fever, is a fever attended with a diarrhez, 


forty-two of their members, to ſet on foot a diſpenſatory, for 
the relief of the ſick poor: ſince that, they have erected two 
other diſpenſatories. See DisPENSATORY. 


founded * Thomas Greſham, and endowed with the reve- 
nue of the Royal-Exchange: one moiety of this endowment the 
founder bequeathed tothe mayor, and aldermen of London, 
and their ſucceſſors, in truſt, that they ſhould find four able per- 
ſons to read within the College, divinity, geometry, aſtronomy, 
and muſick ; and to allow each, beſides lodging, fifty pounds 
per Ann. The other moiety he left to the company of mercers, 
to find three more able perſons, to read civil law, phyſick, and 
rhetorick, on the ſame terms; with this limitation, that the ſe- 
veral lecturers ſhould read in term-time, every day in the 
week, exceptſundays; in the morning in Latin, in the afternoon 
the ſame in Engliſh; that in muſick to be only read in Engliſh. 


In this College formerly met the royal ſociety, that noble aca- 


demy, inſtituted by king Charles II. and celebrated throughout 
the world, for their improvements in natural knowledge. See 
their hiſtory and policy, under Socixxrv. 


COLLEGE of Heralds, or CoLLEGE of Arms, a corporation 


founded by charter of king Richard III. who granted them ſe- 
veral privileges; as, to be free from ſubſidies, tolls, offices, 
Se. See HERALD. 

They hadaſecond charter from king Edward VI. and a houſe 


built near Doctors-Commons, by the earl of Derby, (in the 


reign of king Henry VII. was given them by the duke of Nor- 
folk, in the reign of queen Mary; which houſe is now rebuilt. 
Of this collegiate ſociety, are three officers ſtiled kings of arms, 
reges armorum _—— See KING at arms. Six Heralds. 
See HERALD. And four Purſuivants. See PURSUIVANT. 


COLLEGES of Common Law. See Inns of Court, and Chancery. 


| or profuſe ſweats, from too looſe a contexture of the fluids. 


See COLLIQUATION, and FEVER. 
COLLISEUM. See the article CoL1SEUM. 


GRESHAM-COLLEGE, or COLLEGE of Philoſophy ; a College COLLISION, the friction, or percuſſion of two bodies moving 


; violently with different directions, and daſhing againſt each 
{ other. See PERCUSSION. # 
COLLUSION, a ſecret underſtanding between two ** 
who plead, or proceed fraudulently againſt each other, to 
rejudice of a third. See PREVARICATION. EIN 
n the canon law, Colluſion, in matters of benefices, vn oi 
the benefice, and incapacitates the perſon from holding a 
nefice at all. 
; COLLUM in anatomy. See NECK, and CERVIX: 
Col LI interſpinales. See the article INTERSPINALES- 
Col intertranſverſales. See IxXTERTRANSVERSALEs. 
Col LI tranſverſalis. See the article TRAXSVERSATLIS. * 
COLLUTHIANS, a religious ſect, who roſe about oy. 2 
ning of the fourth century; on occaſion of the indu!g 
ſhewn to Arius, by Alexander patriarch of Alexandr: 16A 
Several people being ſcandalized at ſo much conde 1 + 
and among the reſt, Colluthus, a prieſt of the ſame pb 
hence took a pretence for holding ſeparate aſſemblies, 5 
degrees proceeded to the ordination of poems; as .— order 
been a biſhop : pretending a neceflity for this authority, 


to oppoſe Arius. f 1 

To s ſchiſm he added hereſy; teaching, that God I 

create the wicked; that he was not author of the evils ry 

men, &c.—He was condemned in a council held at Ale 

by Oſius, in the year 335. , a 
COLLYRIDIA 8, — hereticks, denominated — 
little cake, called by the Greeks Colſyrida, which thef 


to the virgin Mary. This 
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This (6A, it ſeems, conſiſted chiefly of Arabian women, who, 


; vagance 
ny ** — to celebtate a ſolemn fealt, and to render 
1 
d ine honot | —8 

d in her name.— St. ü | 
5 ſuperſtitious ceremony, laughs at it. , 
LLYRIUM,* in medicine, an external remedy; appropria- 


* 


e eyes. See Eve. c | 
wit diſeaſes of — from the Greek xo2aaugry and that, ac- 
cording, to Martinius, from e vy puy 3 becauſe it glues 
| and prevents defluQtions. rr T 
There are two kinds of Collyrizms, the one ligaia, the other 
ry, —L1qutd Collyriums, vyemonaupra, are compoſed of oph- 
Aumie powders, or Waters; as role-water, plantain - water, 
that of teanel, eyebright, c. wherein they diſſolve tutty, 
«hite vitriol, or lome other proper powder. 


8 prepared, Sc. blown into the eye with a little pipe. 

2 "Iſo —.— given to unguents uſed for the ſam 
urpoſe ; as unguent of tutty, and everal others. = 

un I is alſo adenomination given, though improperly, t 
ſme liquid medicines uled againſt yenereal ulcers. | 

COLOCYN THIS. See the article COLOQUINTIDA. 

COLON, in grammar, a point, or character formed thus 3 
ſerving to mark a pauſe, and to divide the members of a period. 
dee POINTING 3 {ee alſo PERIOD, COMMA, and SEMICOLON. 
Grinmariansgencrally aſſign the uſe of aColonto be to mark the 
middle of a period ; orto conclude a ſenſe leſs perfect than the 
ot, or period but, a ſenfe leſs perfect than the period, is 
uerpreſſion extremely vague and indeterminate. See PERIOD. 
Others lay, a Colon is to be uſed when the ſenſe is perfect, but the 
ſentence not concluded — butneither is this over-clear and ex- 


n with the ſemicolon. at] | | 
F. Buffer attempts to fix the uſe of the Colon; but does not 
nuch diſtinguiſh it from the ſemicolon : he preſcribes the uſe 
of either, indifferently ; and calls them by a common name, 
termedzate pointings ; as being mediums between the comma, 
nd fall-point or period. Their uſe, according to this au- 
thor, is rodiſtinguiſh the ſupernumerary members of a period. 


ones do not raiſe any expeQation of; i. e. ſuch parts, as have in- 
deed adependence on w hat goes before, even though what goes 


Aiguſtan age was ſo eminent for good poets, that they have ſerved 
at models to all others: yet did it not yield any good tragic poets, 
Where the ſupernumerary member, and the uſe of the Colos are 
obvious. 

The moſt obvious and ſenſible. uſe of the Colon, he adds, is 
when the ſupernumerary member is diſtinguiſhed by ſome con- 


as, yet, fince, the rather as, provided that, &. 

dome, indeed, uſe the Colos in the middle of long periods, with- 
outany regard to ſupernumerary members: which cuſtom was 
probably introduced, to mark that the breath is hereto be taken 
Umoſtas much as in a common period, in the place where the 
ſupernumerary period commences. But this, at belt, is arbitra- 
, andthe intermediate pointings may always be omitted in a 
pcriod, if there be no ſupernumerary member; i. e. if there be no 
ludſequent member, but what is expected from the precedent. 

to the occalions where the Colos is to be uſed, rather than 


the ſemicolon, there is nothing preciſe to be ſaid of it ; except 


bat ine Colan ſhews the ſupernumerary member more detach- 
and ſetsitat agreater diſtance from the reſt ; and therefore 
mus a longer pauſe than the ſemicolon. 
accordingly, it ſeems preferable to the ſemicolon before con- 
Junttions adverſative, reſtrictive, conditional, c. as neverthe- 
leſs, but, excepting that, however, atherwiſe, provided that. Again, 
dere the ſupernumerary phraſes not only ſuppoſe the prece- 
t, but depend on them for their regimen, and are, as it 
vere, new parts thereof; there the ſemicolon ſeems referable 
the Celan. v. gr. Ton are regardleſs of the goodneſs of God, who 
hiſt choſe you; a God who is only jealous 4 your heart for your own 
17 505 4G who could be e ually glorious in 29 os ou by 
Ufiice, as in ſaving you by Lis mercy, Or thus: The — 
aug ed of tu parts; in the firſt was ſhewn the neceſſity of fight- 
5 r the N the advantages that would redound from it. 
this difference, it muſt be owned, has a dependence on 
thing that influences all the points, and ſways the whole 
tine of punctuation : ©12,. the length, or ſhortneſs of the 
. 21s and periods: for when the phraſes are long, we 
Pont higher than when ſhort. 
p *T author, in an ingenious diſcourſe, de ratione interpun- 
ſo marks „ * of the Colon, and wherein it differs from 
pen colon, c. more preciſely: Colon, on his principles, 
which to diſtinguiſh thoſe conjun& members of a ſentence, 
wher we capable of being divided into other members; 
Thy, Lone, at leaſt, is conjun&. See SENTENCE, ; 
cas 15 the ſentence, as we cannot diſcern the ſhadow — 
Po. Foe dial-plate, ſo the advances we male in knowledge are on y 
"ved by the diſtance gone over; the two members being bot 
You 1, re only ſeparated by a comma: in this, as we perceive 


of devotion to the virgin, met on a cer- | 


| 5 toa goddeſs; eating the cake which | 
deer — * who relates the hiſ- 


The dry Collyria, Engoronaugiay are troches of rhaſis, ſugar-candy, 


<a 4 ow .-- - «ys 


COL 


_ the ſhadvtu to have moved, har did not perceive it moving ; ſo our 
advances in underſtauding, in that they confiſt of ſuch minnte-ſteps, 
; are only perceivable bythe diſtance}; the ſentence being divided in- 

to two equal parts, and thoſe conjunct ones, ſince they include 
| Others; we ſeparate the former by a ſemicolon, and the latter 
by commas : but in this, ar te perceide the ſhadow 1e have 
moved along the dial, hut did not perceiveitmoving ; and it pears 
; the graſs has grown, though mo body ever ſatu it bo forks ad- 
| vances we make in — as 1 of ſueh minute ſteps, 
ce only perceivable by the diſtaxce. The advancement in know- 


. ledge is compared to the motion ofaſhadow, and the growth of 
. graſs; which compariſon divides theſentence into twoprinci- 


pal parts: but ſince what is ſaid of the movement of the ſhadow, 
and like wiſe of the growth of graſs, contains two ſimple mem- 
bers, they are to be leparated by a ſemicolon; conſequently, a 
— pointing is required to ſeparate them from the other part 


cot the ſentence, which they are oppoſed to: and this is a Colow. 
See Puxcruariox. cf I *6 LK! MJ 2 7 


CoLon,* in anatomy, denotes the ſecond ofthe thick inteſtines, 


See INTESTINE. - A S en aber 
Some derive the word from Ne, 1e retard; in regard it is in 
| the folds of this inteſtine that the excrements are ſtopped and 
formed. Others fetch it from xoAoy, on account of its capacity : | 
Others again from xoxa{c0o 341, to be tormented ; in regard. of 
grieyous pain it frequently unde It is from this 
part that the colic takes its name. See Colic. e 
The Coley is placed between the cœcum and rectum, and is 
wider than either of them: in length it is eight or nine hands. 
—]t begins where the ilion ends, vx. in the cavity of the os ili- 
um, on the right ſide; hence, aſcending by the kidney on the 


N ſame ſide, it paſſes under the concave ſide of the liver, to which 
it is ſometimes tied, as likewiſe to the gall · bladder, which tinges 


eſs. Add to this, that in practice our belt writers confound the 


| 


By ſupernumerary members, are meant, ſuch as the precedent| 


deiore has a compleat ſenſe, independent hereon;; v. gr. The 


junction; as, notwithſtanding, however, but, except that, unleſs | 


q 


it yellow in that place: then it runs under the bottom of thefto- 

mach to the ſpleen in the left ſide, to which it is alſo knit; from 

thence it turns down to the left kidney 5 and thence paſſing in 

8 it ends at the upper part of the os ſacrum in the 
rectum. x | 9 
At the beginning of this gui, there is a valve formed by the pro- 

duction of the inmoſt coat of the inteſtines in this place; which 

| hinders the excrements, when once fallen into the Colon, from 

returning again to the ilium. See VALVE. 233 f 

It has a ſtrong ligament, which running along its upper ſide, 
from. the ilium to the reQtum, ſtrengthens it againſt the weight 
of the excrements, and draws it together into cells; which, with 
the val vulæ conniventes, retard the paſſages of the excrements, 
that we may not be continually obliged to be going to ſtool. See 
ExCREMENT. dez | 
The fleſhy fibres of its ſecond coat are greater and ſtronger than 
thoſe of the other inteſtines; becauſe a greater ſtrength is re- 
quiſite to cauſe the excrements to aſcend, | 
The chief deſign of the Colon's ſurrounding the abdomen, and, 
with the rectum, touching all the parts contained in it, ſeems to 
be, that by immediate fomentation with clyſters, they might 
be eaſed of their maladies. See CLYSTER. TX 

MEe$vu-CorLon. See the article MEs0-CoLon. | 

COLONEL,* anofficer in the army, who has the command in 
chief of a regiment, either of horſe, foot, or dragoons. See 
REGIMENT. 

Skinner derives the word from colony ; being of opinion, the 
chiefs of colonies called cal, might give the name to chiefs 
of forces. See CoLonr. L | 

In the French and Spaniſh armies, Colonel is confined to the in- 
fantry and dragoons : the commanding officer of a regiment of 
horſe, they uſually call meſtre de camp. 

COLONEL-LIEUTENANT, is he who commands a regiment of 

guards, whereof the king, prince, or other perſon of the firſt 

eminence is Colonel. See GUARDS, GENDARMES, Cc. 

Theſe Colonels Lieutenants have al ways a Coloxel's commiſſion, 

and are uſually general officers. See OFFICER, . 

IEUTENANT-COLONEL, is the ſecond officer in the regiment ; 

who is at the head of the captains, and commands in the ab- 

ſence of the Colonel, See LIEUTENANT. * 

Lieutenant-Colonel of horſe, or dragoons, is the firſt captain of 

the regiment. See CAPTAIN. 

COLONNADE, aperiſtyle of a circular figure ; or a ſeries of 
columns diſpoſed in a circle, and inſulated within-fide. See 
PERISTYLE, * | 72 45 
Such is that of the little park at Verſailles, which conſiſts of 32 
Ionic columns; all of ſolid marble, and without incruſtation. 

A Polyſtyle COLONNADE, is that whoſe number of columns is too 

reat to be taken in by the eye at a ſingle view. Such is the 
Colonnade of the place of St. Peter at Rome; which conſiſts of 
284 columns of the Doric order, each aboye four foot and an 
half diameter ; allof Tiburtine marble. | | ' 

COLONY,* Col oN, a company of people, of all ſexes and 
conditions, tranſported into a remote province, in order to cul - 
tivate, andinhs bit it. See PLANTATION. 

Originally, the word Colony, fignfied no more than a farm ; 
i. — — 4 colbnas, with the quantity of 

| land ſufficient for the ſupport of his family: quantsm colonn! 
unn, arart poterat. 9 ; 4a HWA 

We may diſtinguiſh three kinds of Colonies : thoſe ferving to 

. eaſe, or diſcharge the WC of a country; where the Pages 

4 : e 


are become too numerons, ſo that they cannot any longer con- 
veniently ſubſiſt. "4-75 ran 
The ſecond are thoſe eſtabliſhed by victorious princes and peo- 


ple, in the middle of vanquiſhed nations, to keep them in awe 
and obedience. 


The third may be called Colonies of commerce ; becauſe, in effect, 


it is trade is the ſole occaſion and object thereof. 

It was by means of the firſt kind of Colonies, that ſome ages after 
thedeluge, the eaſt, firſt, and ſucceflively all the other parts of 
tae carth became inhabited : and without mentioning any thing 
of the Phenician and Grecian Colowies, ſo famous in ancient 
hiſtory, it is notorious that it was for theeſtabliſhment of ſuch 
Colonies, thatduring the declenſion of the empire, thoſe torrents 


- of barbarous nations, iſſuing, for the generality, out of the north, 


over-run the Gauls, Italy, and the other ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope; and after ſeveral bloody battels, divided it with the an- 
cient inhabitants. | | J 

For the ſecond kind of Colonies, the Romans uſed them more 
than any other people; and that to ſecute the conqueſts they had 


made from the Weſt to the Eaſt. Every one knows how many 


cities in Gaul, Germany, Spain;zand even England, value them- 


ſelves on their having been of the number of Roman Colonie. 
Laſtly, the Colonies ¶tommerce, are thoſe eſtabliſhed by the Eng- 
liſh, French, Spaniards, Portugueſe, and other nations within 
theſe two laſt centuries, and which they continue (till to eſtab- 
liſh, in ſeveral parts of Aſia, Africa, and America; either to 
keep up a regular commerce with the natives; or to cultivate the 
ground, by planting ſugar-canes, indigo, tobacco, and other 
commodities, See COMMERCE. 
The principal of this kind of Colonies, are in the one and the o- 
ther America, northern and ſouthern ; particularly Peru, Mexi- 
co, Canada, Virginia, New-England, Carolina, la Louiſiane, 
Acadia, Hudſon's Bay, the Antilles Iſlands, Jamaica, Domin- 
o, and the other iſlands. In Africa, Madagaſcar, Cape of 
300d Hope, Cape Verd, and its iſlands, and all thoſe vaſt coaſts, 
extended thence as far as to the red ſea.--- Laſtly, in Aſia, the 
famous Batavia of the Dutch; Goa, Diu of the Portugueſe ; 
and ſome other leſs conſiderable places of the Engliſh, French, 
and Danes. 
There wete two kinds of Colonies among the Romans ; thoſe 
ſent by the ſenate; and the military ones, conſiſting of old ſol- 
diers, broken and diſabled with the fatigues of war, who were 
thus provided with lands, as the reward of their ſervices. See 
BENEFICE. 
T he Colonies ſent by the ſenate, were either Roman, or Latin ; 
i. e. compoſed either of Roman citizens, or Latins.--- The Co- 
lonies of Roman citizens had the right of ſuffrages ; but had no 
part in the offices or honours of the republic. The inhabitants 
of Latin Coloxtes, had no right of ſuffrages without an expreſs 
permiſſion. See CITIZEN, c. 
According to Ulpian, (I. 1. D. de Cenſ.) there were other Colo- 
mies, which had little more than the name; only enjoying what 
they called ja italicum, i. e. they were free from the tributes and 
taxes paid by the provinces.---Such were the Colonies of Tyre, 
Berytus, Heliopolis, Palmyra, c. 
M. Vaillant has filled a volume in folio with medals ſtruck by 
the ſeveral Colonies, in honour of the emperors who founded 
them. The ordinary ſymbol they engraved on their medals, was, 


either an eagle; as when the Veteran legions were diſtributed 


in the Colonies : or a labourer, holding a 3 drawn by a pair 
of oxen ; as when the Colony confiſted of ordinary inhabitants. 


On all the medals are ſeen the names of thedecemviri,who held 


the fame rank, and had the ſame authority there, as the conſuls 
had at Rome. See DECEMVIRA. 


COLOPHONY, arefinous ſubſtance prepared of turpentine b 


boiling it in water, till when cold it becomes of a hard conſiſ- 
tence. See TURPENTINE. 

The chief uſe of this drug is in the cure of venereal ailings, ſe- 
minal weakneſſes, the whites in women, c. The apotheca- 
ries make it into pills, which they roll in liquorice-powder, or 
cover over with gotd-leaf, and call them turpentine pills. 

Itis alſo uſed by muſicians, to rub the hairs of their bow withal ; 
the effect whereof is, that the gum cleaning the hairs, and com- 
municating to them a tenacious quality, prevents their wg 


too eaſily over the ſtrings ; and promotes that trembling which 


forms the ſound. 

The common Colophoxy, or black roſin, is ſaid to be procured 
from the turpentine of the mountain pine. The oil being drained 
from this by diſtillation, what remains in the ſtill is the Colo- 


hony. | 

* good, it muſt be ſhining and odoriferous; and when 
thrown on the fire, render a ſmoke like that of frankincenſe. 
Pliny ſays, 3 took its name from Colophon, a city of Io- 
nia, whence it was firſt brought. It is now frequently called 
Spaniſh wax, or Grecian reſin, as it is brought from the one or 
the other of thoſe countries. It is found to wartn, dry, ſoften, 
and agglutinate, and uſually enters the compoſition of plailters 
and unguents. | | | 


COLOQ INTIDA *, or CoLocyNTni1s, uſually called bizter 


apple; the fruit of a plant of the fame name, brought from the 
evant: about the bigneſs of a large orange. 
Ihe word comes from the Greek 4oxoxuy9:s, a name which 


was given it, in regard it xotAiay x1Y64, moves the belly. | 


COL 


Its colour is a fort of golden brown: its inßgde i H 
nels, whichare to be —— out before the Cee. Of he. 
. the oo * pulp we intolerably bitter. be dle 

olognimtida is of conſiderable uſe in medici : 
— 3 ; — 112 of its — 
unſafe to iven in war Extemporan ah it 
except with : caution. - * preſcriptions, 

t enters, as an ingredient, in the confectio hamec | 
purging pills; and in ſuch caſes as require purging umme! 
with great ſucceſs. It is one of the moſt violent Purgatiy med 
known; inſomuch that it excoriates the paſſages to that q 
as ſometimes to bring away blood, and induce a fy . 
Sometimes it is taken boiled in water, or ſmall beer in 
tions of the menſes ; which, in ſtrong conſtitutions. is C 
tended with ſuceeſs. Some women have got a trick of tk; 4 
in the ſame manner, in the beginning of pregnancy, to D 
abortion ; which it often effects by the violence of its 19a 
The powder of Cologuintida is ſometimes uſed externa J with 
aloes, &'c. in unguents, emplaiſters, c. with remarkable fy 
ceſs againſt worms; and ſome, for the ſame purpoſe, os. 
1 the pulp, iven re, — iliac pattion clyſters 
Ot C ologquintiaa have been fo er vice 
diciges have failed. nnn 
Troches made of Colocynthis are called troches of albindy / 
are prepared by cutting theCologurntida very ſmall,and reduc; 
it to a fine 22 in a mortar, rubbed with oil of ſweet al- 
money ; adding gum tragacanth, and maſtic atterwuds. $ce 

ROCHE. | 
COLORBASIANS. See the article CoLannasiang, 
COLORISATION, or CoLorAT1on, in harmacy, a term 
applied to the ſeveral changes of colour which bodies und 
in the various operations of nature, or art; as by fermentgi 
lotions, coctions, calcinations, &c. See Cor ox, Col ob- 
ING, and DYiXG. 
COLOSSAL Column. See thearticle COLUMN. Wel 
9 a ſtatue of enormous, or gigantic ſize. SeeSra- 
The moſt eminent of this kind was the Coloſſa of Rhodes, a ſla- 
tue of Apollo, ſo high, that ſhips paſſed with full ſails betwixt 
its legs. It was the workmanſhip of Chares, a diſciple of Ly- 
ſippus; who ſpent twelve years in making it: it was atlength 
overthrown by an earthquake, after hay ing ſtood 1360 er. 
Its height was ſixſcore and fix foot: there were few people 
could fathom its thumb, c. | 
Some critics obſerve, that the Coloſſus of Rhodes gave its own 
name to the people among whom it ſtood ; and that many, at 
leaſt among the antient poets, call the Rhodians, the Coloſhax:: 
hence they advance an opinion, that the Coloſſians in ſcripture, 
to whom St. Paul directs his epiſtle, are, in reality, theinhadi- 
— 8 Rhodes. Of this ſentiment are Suidas, Calepine, Mun- 

er, c. | | 
When the the Saracens became poſſeſſed of the iſland, the ſtatue 
was found proſtrate on the ground: they ſold ittoa J ew, who 
loaded goo camels with the braſs. 
The baſis that ſupported it was of a jaguar fi its extre- 
mities were ſuſtained with fixty pillars of marble 82 
winding ſtair-caſe to go up to the top of it; from whence one 
might diſcover Syria, and the ſhips that went into Egypt, in 
great looking-glaſs, that was hung about the neck of the [tatue. 
Among the antiquities of Rome, there are ſeven famous Col 
ſus's: two of Jupiter, as many of Apollo, one of Nero, oneot 

omitian, and one of the Sun, 2 
CGLOST RUM, or Colos TRA, in medicine, berchingi: the fir! 
milk in womens breaſts after delivery. See MiIx. 
The name is alſo given to a diſeaſe which this thick 
milk occaſions. x alia 
COLOUR, Cor ox, in philoſophy, a property inherent in light, 
whereby, according to the different ſizes, or magnitudes of its 
parts, it excites different vibrations in the fibres of the — 
nerve; which propagated to the ſenſorium, affect the mind 
different ſenſations. See Lickr. ie 
Or, Colour may be defined a ſenſation of the ſdul, excited dy 
application of light to the retina of the eye; and different, a 4 
light differs in the bara ce wy refrangibility, and the magnitu 
of its component parts. See SENSATION. Lc 
In the emer Tien Deals. light is the ſubj ect of C _ 0 
the latter it is the agent. See its properties under 
Lichr. ; ” ws and of 
Various are the opinions of ancient and modern authors, *. 
the ſeveral ſects of philoſophers, with regard to the ear 8 
origin of the phenomenon Colour: the moſt popular rr re- 
that of the Ariſtotelians ; who maintain Colour to be a qu light 
| | yp in the coloured body; and to exiſt, independently on 
ee QUALITY. | 

See een come nearer the matter : they own, * — 
coloured body is not immediately applied to the orgs "ſe bu 
ſion the ſenſation; and that as no body can affect the — 4 
by immediate contact; the coloured body does not © fle than 
ſenſation of itſelf, or contribute any thing to it, wand; mof 
by moving ſome interpoſed medium, and by that n 


ight, ſenſe in 


— 


{i 
hey add, that, as we find that bodies do not affect the dent 
the dark, light only occalions the ſenſe of Colour, by moſh 
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of refran ibility, 
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hich ate moſt refr 


yel 
whit too far apart, from their mixture reſults that Colour, 
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ul chat coloured bodies ate no furthet concerned | 
the u Alec the light with a certain modifiention : the | 
- ir Colonrrariſing from a difference inthe texture | 


ii ences iu the | 
wm parts, whereby they are diſpofed to reflect the light 
of this or that modi cation. , 


ky) 16 16 Sir Ifaac Newton. we are owing for a folid and | 


oor eoty of Hobart; built on ſure experiments, and 
cone OO oh enomena thereof: his do&rineisas follows. 
10 Gund b experience, that rays or beams of light, are com- 
[ts of particles yery heterogeneous, or diſſi milar to esch o- 
* ſome of them, as it is highly P 

For a ray of light, as FE, 


robable,arelarger, and 
ating ſurf . . 

4 eceived on a refracting furface, as XD, in a 2 
e ee to ro but ſplit, as it were, and diffuſed 
STeveral radioli, Or little rays, tome whereof are refracted 
io L. and others to the other intermediate points between I. 
und 6; 4. +. thoke particles of the light which are the moſt 
(nate, are of all Sthers the moſt eaſily and moſt conſiderably 
diverttd, by the action of the refracting ſurface, out of their 


delt courſe towards L: and the reſt; as each exceeds 


iter in magnitude fo is it with more difficulty, and leſs 
7710 pn ed out of its right line to tlie points between 
an 


Nom, each ray of Jight, as it differs from another in its degree 


See REFRANGIBILITY. | 
d does it diffet from it in Clear: this is 
by numerous experiments. Thoſe parricles, v. gr. 
| ied, are found — — a ray a 
"ler Coloa/; i. e. in all probability, the moſt minute particles 
"ihe, thus ſeparately impelled, excite the ſhorteſt eration: 
i the retina 3 Which are thence propagated by the ſolid fibres 
of the optic nerves into the brain, there to excite the ſenſation 
o violet Colour ; as being the moſt dusky and languid of all 


uri. De | | 
Apin, thoſe particles which are the leaſt refracted, conſtitate 
aradiolus, or tay of a red Colowr; i. e. the largeſt particles of 
light excite the longeſt vibrations in the retina; ſoas toexcite 
the ſetllation of red Colour, the brighteſt and moſt vivid of all 
others» See RED. | | 
The other particles being in like manner ſeparated, according 
to their reſpective magnitudes, into little rays, excite the in- 
termediate vibrations, and thus occaſion the ſenſations of the 
intermediate Colours; much in the ſame manner as the ſeveral 
vibrations of the air; according to their reſpective magnitudes, 
excite the ſenſations of different founds. See VIBRATION. 
To this it may be added; that not only the more diſtin& and 
notable Colours of red, yellow, blue, Cc. have thus their riſe 
tw the different magnitude and refrangibility of the rays ; 
dat alſo the intermediate degrees or ſhades of the ſame colour; 
4.4 yellow up to green, bf red down to — S. 
Further, che Co/oxrs of theſe little rays, not being any adventi- 
fon modifications theteof, but connate, primitive, and neceſ- 
lay properties; as conſiſting; in all probability, in the magni- 
tudes of their parts, muſt be perpetual and immurable; . e. 
can not be changed by any future refraction or reflection, or 
15 modification whatſoever. | 
This is confirmed by abundance of experiments; all endea- 
rours having been uſed, after ſeparating a coloured ray from 
thoſe of gther kinds, to change it into ſome other Colour, by re- 
peated refraQtions, but to no effect. Apparent tranſmutations 
of Cylour;, indeed, may be effected; viz. where there is an 
emblage,or mixture of rays of different kinds; the component 
never appearing in their natural hue in ſuch mixtures, 
but always allayed and tempered with each other: whence 
reſults a middling kind of Colour, which, by refraction, may 
be ſeparated into the component ones: and thoſe, after ſe- 
ation, being reinixed, return to their former Colour. 
ence, the tranſmutations of Colours, by mixing thoſe of 
erent kinds, are not real; but mere ances or de- 
ceptions of the ſight; for the rays being again ſevered, ex- 
hidit the ſame Colours as at firſt. Thus, blue and yellow 
powders, well mixed, appear to the naked green; yet, 
without having paſſed any alteration, when viewed through 
1 croſcope, the blue and yellow particles ſtill appear diſtinct. 
ace there ariſe two kind of Colours, the one origival,'and 
1015 produced by homogeneal light; or by rays that have 
me lame degree of refrangibiliey, and the ſame magnitude of 
parts: ſuch are red, yellow, green, blue, a violet purple, 
ae and indigo; with all their intermediate teints, and 
ions, | 


de other Kind of colour is ſecondary, or heterogeneous ; com- 


Pannided of the primary ones, or ot a mixture of rays differ- 
nth refrangible, e. e roo] 
lite m alſo be ſecondary colours produced by compoſition, 
ligh he primary ones, or thoſe conſiſting of homogeneal 
wie to the ſpecies or appearance of the Colour; dut not 
and bie permanency, or immutability thereof. Thus, yellow 

| e-make green; red and yellow, orange; orange and 
& WIR green, yellow: * ba neral, if any two Colour: 
mixed. which in the ſeries of thoſe generated by the priſm, 


u the ſaid ſeries is found in the mid-way between 
Indee, but thoſe ſituated at too great a diſtance do not ſo. 
wei the more any Colbur is compou 

ic is: by too much compoſition they may be diluted and 
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nd LO at 


nded, the leſs and 
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weakened till they ceafe. By compoſition there may likewiſe 
be produced calnars not like any of thoſe of — bor light. 
Fhe moſt extraor compoſition is that of whiteneſs ; for to 
this, all the primary abovementioned are required; and 
theſe to: be mixed in a certain degree. Hence it is that white 
is the ordinary Color of light; light being nothing elſe but a 
confuſed afſemblageof rays of all Colours. See Wnittness. 
If the rays of different couleurs do thus begin to be ſeparated 
by one refraction of one ſingle ſurface ; that ſeparation is mach 


promoted, fo as even to become ſenſible to the eye by a double 


retration. This is obſerved in the two ſurfaces of any glaſs; 
provided thoſe ſurfaces be not. parallel: but, of all others, it 
is moſt ſenſible in the two faces of a tri lar priſm ; the 
phenomena whereof, as they are the touchſtone of all theories 
of Coloxrs.; and as they. contain the foundation of that here 
delivered, we ſhall lay down as follows. f 
1. The rays ofthe ſun, tranſmitted through a triangular priſm, 
exhibit an image of various Colours, (the chief whereof are red, 
yellow, green, blue, and violet) on the oppoſite wall: : 
The r on is, that the differently coloured rays are ſeparated 
by refraQion : for the blue rays, v. gr. marked with the dotted 
line, (Tab. Opties, fig. 6.) which begin to be ſeparated from 
the reſt by the firſt refraQion in. 4, of the ſide e 4 of the priſm 
2 e, (as alſo in the'firſt ſurface of the globe of water «bc, 
fig. 2 ate ſtill further ſeparated in the other ſide of the priſin 
be, (as alſo in their egreſs. out of the globe bc) by a ſecond 
retraction in ce, in the ſame direction as the former: whereas, 
on the contrary, in the plain glaſs 4 J c f, fig. 9. (as alſo in 
the priſm g / o, fig. S. now placed in another ſituation) thoſe 
blue rays which begin to be ſeparated from the reſt in the 
firſt ſurface, in 4d, by a ſecond refraction, the contrary way, 
paſs out parallel,s.e. remixed with all thecolouri of the other rays. 
2% This image is not round, but oblong ; its length, when the 
moe is an angle of Goor65 degrees, being five times its breadth. 
he reaſon is, that ſome of the rays are refracted more than 
others; and by that means, exhibit ſeyeral images of the ſun, 
extended lengthwiſe, inſtead of one. 
3*: Thoſe rays which exhibit yellow, are turned further from 
the rectilinear courſe,than thoſe which exhibit ted; thoſe which 
exhibit PONG thoſe which exhibit yellow: but, of all o- 
thers, thoſe which exhibit violet the moſt : Accordingly, if 
the priſm through which the light is tranſmitted be turned 
about its axis, ſo as the red, yellow, green, Fe. rays be pro- 
jected, in order, through a narrow aperture into another priſm, 
placed at the diſtance of about 12 feet; the yellow, green, &c. 
rays, though falling through the ſame aperture, in the ſame 
manner, and on the ſame point of the ſecond priſm, will not 
be refracted to the ſame place as the * but to a point 
— diſtance from it; on that ſide to which the rotation is 
e. * 0 ; 
This is what Sir Iſaac Newton calls the experimentum erncis : 
being that which led him out of the difficulties into which the 
firſt phenomenon, Cc. had thrown him; and plainly ſhewed 
a different degree of refrangibility, and a different Colour cor- 
reſponding thereto in the rays of light: and that yellow rays, 
v. gr. are more refracted than red ones, green ones more than 
yellow ones, and blue and violet ones molt of all. 
4*. The Colours of coloured rays, well ſeparated by the pr 
are not at all changed or deſtroyed by paſſing an illuminat 
medium, nor by their mutual decuſlation, their bordering on 


a deep ſhadow, nor their being reflected from any natural body, 


or retracted through any one, in a place howſoever-obſcure. 
The reaſon is, that Colours are not modifications ariſing from 
refraction, or reflection, but immutable properties; and ſuch 
as belong to the nature of the . 
5. An aſſemblage of all the kinds of coloured rays, collected 
either by ſeveral priſms, by a convex lens, or a concave mirror, 
or in any other manner, from what we call whiteneſs; yet each 
of theſe, after decuſſation, becoming ſeparated, again exhibits 
its proper colour for, as the ray was white before its parts 
were ſeparated by refraQion ; ſo, the parts being remixed, it 
becomes white again: and coloured rays, when they meet 
2 do not deſtroy one another, but are only interſperſed. 
ence, a red, green, yellow, blue, and violet Colour, being 
mixed in a certain proportion, appear whitiſh, i. e. are of ſuch 
a Colaur as ariſes from white and black mixed other and 
it. there were not ſome rays abſorbed and loſt, would be plainly 
white. / In like manner, if a paper cutintoa circle, be ſtained 
with each of thoſe Colours, ſeparately, and in a certain propor- 
tion; then ſwiftly turned round its center, ſo as the ſpecies of 
Colours be mixed together in the eye, by the briskneſs of the 
motion ; the ſeveral Colours will diſappear, and the whole 
r appear of one continued colour; which will be a mean 
een White and black. | N 
6. If the rays of the ſun fall very obliquely on the inner 
ſurface of a priſm, thoſe that are reſſected will be violet; thoſe 
tranſmitted, red. - 2 | 
For, the rays were coloured before any leperation; and by 
how much they are the more e y ſo much the 
are the more ently reflected; and by that means are ſeparated. 
70. If two hollow priſms, the one filled with a blue fluid, 
the other with a red one, be joined together, they will be 
opake; though each, apart, be tranſparent. Por 
, & 1 
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For, the one tranſmitting none but blue rays, and the other 
none but red ones; the two together will tranſmit none at all. 
$9, All natural bodies, eſpecially white ones, viewed through a 
priſm held tothe eye, appear fimbriated, or bordered,-on one 
fide with red and yellow, and on the other with blue and violet. 
For, thoſe fimbrie are the extremes of entire images, which 
the rays of any kind, as they are more or leſs refracted, would 
exhibit, ncarer, or at a greater diſtance from the real place of the 
object. - 1423] 7 
9⁰ ö If two priſms be ſo placed, as that the red oſ the one, and the 
urple of the other meet together, in a paper fit for the purpoſe, 
incompaſſed with darkneſs; the image will appear pale: and 
if viewed through a third priſm, held to the eye at a proper di- 
ſtance, it will appear double; the one red, the other — — 
In like manner, if two powders, the one perfectly red, the other 
blue, be mixed; any little body covered pretty deeply with this 
mixture, and viewed through a priſm held to the eye, will exhi- 
bit a double image, the one red, and the other blue: in regard, 
the red, and purple or blue rays, are ſeparated by their unequal 
refraction. 1 1 
100. If the rays tranſmitted through a convex lens, be received 
on a paper ere they meet in a focus; the confines or boundary of 
light and ſhadow will appear tinged with a red Colour: but if 
they be received beyond the focus, With a blue one. 
Becauſe, in the firſt caſe, the red rays, being ſomewhat more re- 
fracted, are the higher; but, in the ſecond, after decuſſation in 
the focus, the blue ones. | wi 
110. If the rays about to paſs through either ſide of the pupilla, 
be intercepted by the interpoſition of any opake body near the 
eye; the extremes of bodies, placed as if viewed througha priſm, 
will appear tinged with Colours; though thoſe not very vivid. 
For then, the rays tranſmittedthrough the reſt of the pupil, will 
be ſeparated by refraction into Colours; without being diluted 
With the admixture of the intercepted rays, which would bere- 
fracted in a different manner. And hence it is, that a body 
viewed through a paper pierced with two holes, appears dou- 
ble, and alſo tinged with Colours. 
COLOURS of thin lamine, or plates.—As rays of different colour, 
are ſeparated by the refraction of priſms, and other thick bodies; 
ſoare they ſeparated, though ina different manner, in the thin 
lamellæ, or plates of any pellucid matter, v. gr. the bubbles rail- 
ed in water, thickened by ſoap, &c. For all lamellæ, under a 
determinate thickneſs, tranſmit rays of all colours, without re- 
feQing any at all: but, as they increaſe in thickneſs, in arith- 
metical proportion, they begin to reflect, firſt blue rays; then, 
in order, green, yellow and red, all pure : then again, blue, 
green, yellow, red, more and more mixed and diluted; till, at 
length, arriving at a certain thickneſs, they refle& rays of all co- 
lors perfe cly intermixed, viz. white. 
But in whatſoever part a ſlender lamella reflects any one colour, 
v. gr. blue; in that part it always tranſmits the oppoſite colour, 
v. gr. red, or yellow. | 
It is found, by experiment, that the difference of calour of a plate 
does not depend on the medium that encompaſſes it; but the 
degree of vividneſs does : ceteris paribus, the colour will be 
more vivid, if the denſer medium be encompaſled with the 
rarer. 
A plate, ceteris paribus, reflects more light as it is thinner ; as 
far as a certain degree of thinneſs, beyond which it reflects 
no. light at all. 
In plates whoſe thickneſſes increaſe in the arithmetical propor- 
tion of the natural numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Sc. Ifthe firſt, or thin- 
neſt, reflect any homogeneal ray, the ſecond will tranſmit it; 
the third, again, will reflect it: and thus is the ſame ray alter- 
nately reflected and tranſmitted; i. e. the plates correſponding 
to the odd numbers, 1, 3, 5. 7. Sc. will reflect the ſame rays that 
thoſe correſponding to the even ones, 2, 4, 6, 8, Sc. tranſmit. 
Hence, an homogeneous colour in a plate, is ſaid to be of the firſt 
order, if the plate reflect all the rays of that colour. In a plate 
whoſe thinneſs is triple the firſt, it is ſaid to be of the ſecond order: 
in another, whoſe thinneſs is five times that of the firſt, it is ſaid 
to be of the third order, c. 
A colour of the firſt order is the molt vivid of any; and, ſucceſ- 
ſively, the vividneſs of the colour increaſes, as the quantity of the 
order increaſes: themorethe thickneſs of the plate is increaſed, 
the more colours it reflects; and thoſe of more different orders. 
In ſome plates, the colour will vary as the poſition of the eye va- 
ries ; inothers it is permanent. | 
COLOURS natural bodies. Bodies only appear of different co-| 
lours, as their ſurfaces are diſpoſed to reflect rays of this or that 
colour alone; or of this or that colour more abundantly than any 
other: hence bodies appear of that colour which ariſes from the 
mixture of the reflected rays. See Bop. 
All natural bodies conſiſt of very thin, tranſparent lamellæ; 
which, if they be ſo diſpoſed, with regard to each ↄther, as that 
there happen no reflections or refractions in their interſtices, 


denſity from the particles themſelves. 


one liquor, with the coloured corpuſcles of another : if — 
unite, the maſs will either ſwell or ſhrink, and thereby its denf - 


into it ; and there, ſuffering innumerable refleGines «- 
fractions, at length unite themſel SIONS and fe. 
bodo itſelf. aue ebemlelves to the particles of th 
Hence, an opake body grows hot the ſoon ; 
leſs copiouſly : whence, we ſee why a white bode © light 
— —— — — rays noon upon it, heats 2 
owly than a black one, which reflects te 
BLACKNESS, e. ſcarce any. See Hear, 


To determine that conſtitution ofthe ſurface ofkc.a; 

their colour depends; it muſt be obſerved, Gaben 0 eon 
puſcles, or firſt particles whereof ſurfaces are made ar * 
thin and tranſparent, and ſeparated by a medium o adi. 


In thei 
every coloured body, are innumerable ſmaller n et, of 


reſponding tothoſe of bubbles : Plates, cor. 


wherefi 
ſerved of thoſe, may be underſtood of theſe.” What has been ob- 


Hence we gather, that the coloar of a body d 
ſity and thickneſs of the parts of the body, Barks * theden- 


the ſurface : that the colour is more vivid and —— 6 
the parts are thinner ; that cærerit Paribus, the ſaid parts * 
thickeſt when the body is red; and the thinneſt w en violet 
that the parts of bodies are uſual! y much denſer, * 


7 — 222 than th 
dium contained in their interſtices; me. 


0 but that in the tail . 
cocks, in ſome ſilks, and generally, in all bodies fre oat 
varies according to the ſituation of the eye, 


it islefs : and that 
the colour of a body is the leſs vivid to the f 
medium within its pores. en it has 2 denſer 


Now, of the ſeveral opake bodies, thoſe conſiſting of the this. 
neſt lamellz are black; thoſe conſiſting either o L 
lamelle, or of lamellæ very different from each other in thick. 
neſs, and on that account fitted to reflect all colours, as the froth 
of water, c. are white : thoſe, again conſiſting of lamellz 
moſt of which are of ſome intermediate thickneſs, are blue, 
green, yellow, or red; inaſmuch as they reflect therays of that 
particular colour, much more copiouſly than that of any other 
colour; moſt of which laſt they either abſorb and extinguiſh, dy 
intercepting them, or elſe tranſmit. | 

Hence itis, that ſome liquors, v. gr. an infuſion of lignum ne- 
phriticum, appear, red, or yellow, if viewed by reflected light; 
and blue by tranſmitted light: and gold leaves yellow in the 
former circumſtances, but green or blue in the latter. 

To this may be added, that ſome of the powders uſedby painters, 
have their colour changed by being very finely ground; which 
mult be occaſioned by the comminution or breaking of their 
ſmall parts, into others ſtill ſmaller ; juſt as a lamella has its c- 
lour altered, by altering its thickneſs. 

In fine, thoſe odd phœnomena arifing from the mixture of li- 
quors of different coloxrs, can no way be better accounted for, 
than from the various actions of the ſaline, c. corpuſeles of 


ty will be altered; if they ferment, the ſize of the particles may 
be diminiſhed, and thereby coloured liquors may become 
tranſparent : if they coagulate, an opake liquor may be produ- 
ced of two tranſparent ones. 

Hence, it is eaſy to ſee why a coloured liquid, in a glaſs of aco- 
nical figure, placed between the eye and the light, appears of 
different colour in different parts of the veſſel; there being more 
and more rays intercepted, as they paſs —_ a longet or a 
ſhorter ſection of the veſſel: till, at the baſe, they are all inter- 
cepted ; and none ſeen but thoſe reflected. | 

From the various colours of natural bodies, Sir Iſaac Newton 
obſerves, the bigneſs of their component parts may be eltims- 
ted : for that the parts of bodies do properly exhibit the lame 
colour with a lamella of equal thickneſs, provided the denſity in 
both be the ſame. See Bopy, PARTICLE. &c. 


For the diſtin& properties, &c. of the ſeveral COLOURS. See 


BLAcx, WnirE, BLue, &c. ſee alſo Rainzow, &. 


Coro, in painting, is applied both to the drugs, and tothe teints 


—— by thoſe drugs, variouſly mixed and applied. FR 
he principal colours uſed by painters, are red, and white | 


or ceruſs; yeHowandredokers ; ſeveral kinds of earth, as un 


ber, c. befide orpiment, black lead, cinnabar, gambooch, 
lacca, blue and green aſhes, indigo, verdegreaſe, burnt *. 
biſtre, lampblack, ſmalt, ultramarine, and carmine; cac oe 
which, with the manner of preparing them, their uſes, C. g 
under their reſpeQive heads, LEAD, CERUSS, CIxXAIAI, 
VERMILION, ULTRAMARINE, Se. wa 
Of theſe colourt, ſome are uſed ground in oil, others on 5 
freſco, others in water, and others for mignature. See FRESCO, 
and Mio NATURE; ſee alſo PAINTING, COLOURING, &*: 


Dark, and 175 Cor ovks. Under theſe two claſſes, the painter 


reduce all the colours they uſe : under light colours are compre” 
hended white, and all thoſe which approach en it; = 
under dark colours, black, and all thoſe which are obſcure 


hy, as umber, biſtre, Te. 
thoſe bodies become pellucid, or tranſparent : but if their inter- Simple A C ö 


vals be ſo large, and thoſe filled with ſuch matter; or, ſo emp- 
ts (with regard to the denſity of the parts themſelves) as that 
there happen a number of reflections and refractions within the 


body; the body, in that caſe, becomes opake. See TRANS. 
PARENCY, and OPpAcCirty. . | 


Therays which are not reflected from an opake body, penetrate] 


e, and mineral COLOURS, is another diviſion among the pat 
ters: under ſimple colours, they range all thoſe uſed by _ 
illuminers, c. extracted from 5 and whic o_ 
not bear the fire: as the yellow made of ſaffron, of Frenc 
ries, c. lacca, and other tinctures extracted from flow 7 the 
reſt are mineral, drawn from metals, &c. and able to * 
fire : theſe alone are uſed in enamelling. See E * 11 
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4 permanent COLOURS, is another diviſion of co- and were the ſymbol of ſome paſſion, oraquility. cealſo 
ore Salle are —＋ — e which —— — the — the origin of „„ * 1 7. —Hen 
”" "chiefs with regard to the eye; as that of taffetas, of a| Cor obs, in the milit include the banners, fl 
ation _ „Oc. See EvaniD.—T he laſt, however, being] c. of all kinds, bore Sy army, a fleet, orthe ine. deer _ ' 
pißeon ely viewed with a microſcope, each fibre of the feathers STANDARD, Exgs16X, c. f 
ears compoſed of ſeveral little ſquares, alternately red and FrtL»-CoLovuss. See thearticle FIELD. 
jp - ſo that they are really fixed colours. : CoLovuss, are alſo uſed both in the Latin and Greck churches, to 
Krcder ſays, that the changeable colour: obſerved in the wings of | diſtinguiſh ſeveral myſteries and feaſts celebrated therein. 
eons, peacocks, c. ariſe from the feathers being tranſpa- In the Latin church are only regularly admitted five colomrs, vir. 
rent, and of a figure reſembling a priſm : and conſequently the] white, red, green, violet, and blath : the white for the myſteries 
F ds being differently refracted from tbem. On the contra- of our Saviour, the feaſts of the virgin, thoſe of the angels, ſaints, 
. the fixed and colowrs, are not exhibited by refrac- / and confeſſors; the rea for the my ſteries and Tolemniries of the 
n. dut reflection. 5 ; holy ſacrament, the feaſts of the apoſtles and martyrs; greewfor 
M. Mariotte obſerves, that there are two different gradations, the time between pentecoſt and advent, and from epiphany to 
or ſeries's of colors, from white to black; the one white, yel-| ſeptuageſima; violet in advent, chriſtmas, in vigils, rogations, 
low, red, and black; the other, white, blue, violet, and black. and in votive maſſes in time of war: laſtly, Slacl for the dead. 
de PAINTING | | and the ceremonies thereto belonging, Cloths of gold and fil- 
Laca/CoLoURS. See the article LOCAL. ver, and embroideries, ſerve indifferently for all ſolemnities; 
In the Greek church, the uſe of colouri is almoſt obliterated; as 
well as among us: red, among them, was the colour for chriſt- 
abort, uſed by the dyers ; from the mixture whereof all the o-] mas and the dead; as black is ſtill for the laſt among us. See 
ther colowrs are formed: theſe are blue, red, yellow, brown, Movurnixs. 
nd black; each of which ſee under their proper head, BLUE, | CoLous, in law, is a probable, or plauſible plea ; though in reality 
Riv, Fc. ; ' falſe at bottom; and only calculated to draw the trial of the 
Oftheſe colors, variouſly mixed and combined, they form the | cauſe from the jury to the judge. See PRRTERT. 
following coloxrs 3 panſy, blue, and red : from the mixture of | Thus, e. gr. in an action of treſpaſs for taking away the plain- 
blue and ſcarlet, are formed amaranth, violet, and paxſy : from] tiff*s beaſts, the defendanturges, that before the plaintiff had any 
the fame mixture of blue and crimſon-red, are formed the} intereſt in them, he himſelf was poſſeſſed of them, as his proper 
colmbine or dove - colour, purple, crimſon, amaranth, panſy, and] goods; and delivered them to A. B. to deliver to him again, 
nſon- violet. | when, Ce. and A. B. gave them to the plaintiff: and the plain- 
[may be obſerved, that they give the name crimſon, to all co- tiff, ſuppoſing the property to be in A. B. atthe time of thegift, 
hrs made with cochineel. . See CRIMSON, COCHINEEL, &c.| tookthem; andthedefendant took them again from the plain- 


Ofblue, and red madder, they likewiſe make parple, pep tiff; whereupon the plaintiff brings his action. This is a good 
lore, tar- colour, and roſe. The ſame blue, . half in] colour, and — plea. Do. and Stud. : 


grain, makes amaraut h, tam colour, and ary roſe. Blue, and half | CoLoUR of office, is when ſome unjuſt action is done, under coun- 
red crimſon, compoſe amaranth, tan-colour, dry roſe, a brown| tenance of office, or authority. See Orriox. 
To COLOUR ſtranger: goods, is when a freeman allows a foreigner 

to enter goods at the cuſtom-houſe in his name. See ALIEN. 
yellewgreen, ſprizg green, graſs green, laurel green, brown green, [GOLOURABLE title. See the article TITLE. 
dk green; as well as ſea green, parrot green, and cabbage green, [COLOURING, in painting, the manner of applying, and con- 
d. Theſe three laſt colours are to be leſs boiled than the firſt. | duQing the colours of a picture ; or the mixture of lights and 
Note, with regard to green, there is no ingredient ox drug in na- ſhadows, formed by the various colours, employed in a paint- 
ture that will dye it ; but the ſtuffs are dyed twice, firſt in blue, | ing. See CLAtR-oBSCURE. | | 


Louks. See the article WATER. 
—— 8 in dying. There are five ſimple, primaty, or mother - 


E21 urbrun. 
and yellow. Theſe two colaurs, mixed together, compoſe a 


then yellow. See GREEN. 

Blue and brown. Theſe two colours are never mixed alone; but 
with the addition of red, cither of madder or cochineel, they 
formſeveral colours. 


The coloxring is one of the principal branches of painting. M. 
Felibien divides the 2 art into three parts; the deſign; 
the compoſition, and the colouring. The colonring ſtrikes the 
moſt ; but among maſters it always gives place to exactneſꝭ of 


Red and 2 All che ſhades compoſed of theſe two colours, 
% gold-yellow, aurora, marigold, orange, nac arat, granat-flower, 
flame-colonr, &c. are made with ow, and red of madder , is _ licable to a hiſtory-picce; ſcatce at all to a land- 
ſcarlet being leſs proper, as well as too dear. skip. He adds, that the term coloaring relates more immediate= 

Redandbrown, Of theſe two colours are formed cinnamon- colour, Bi to the carnations than — thing elſe. 
beſaut, muck, bear5-hair, and even purple if the red be that of he colouring, in its general ſenſe, takes in whatever relates to 
madder. the nature and union of colours; their agreement, or antipathy ; 

[els and brown. The colours formed from theſe two are all] how to uſe them to advantage in light and ſhadow, ſo as to ſhew 
the ſhades of fexille-morts, and bair-colours. arelievo in the figures, and a finking of theground : what re- 
[tmay be obſerved, that though we ſay, there are no colours, or 


lates to the aerial perſpective, i. e. the diminution of coloxrs by 
ſhades, made from ſuch and ſuch mixtures; it is not that none | means of the interpoſition of air; the various accidents and cir- 
en be made; but only that they are more eaſily formed from] cumſtances of the luminary and the medium;the different lights, 
the mixture of other colours. See Dying. 


both of the bodies illuminating and illuminated; their reflecti- 

LOUR wine. See the article Wine. ons, ſhadows, different views, with regard either to the poſition 

CoLovs, in heraldry.— The colours generally uſed in heraldry, of the eye, or the object: what produces ſtrength, boldneſs, 
rered, blue, black, green, and purple ; which, by the learned 


ſweetneſs, Sc. in paintings well coloured: the various man- 
iu that ſcience are called gales, a2zare, ſable, vert, or finople, and] ners of colowring, both in figures, landskips, &c. 


Rouge: Texne, or tawny, and ſanguin, are not ſo common. | Doctrine of COLOURING. Colours are conſidered, either in reſpeR 
ceeach colour under its proper article GULES, AZURE, VERT,} of their uſe, or their ceconomy and diſpoſition. 
SIXOPLE, &c. iſt; With regard to their uſe. They are either in oil, or water: 


2 See PAINTING. 
De Piles obſerves, that the word colourixg, in its corifined ſenſe, 


As 54 ang and white, called or and argent, they are metals, | thoſe in oil, again, may either be conſidered with a view to their 
ö not coloxys, See Ox, and ARGENT. | preparation, or application. Sig” 
eſe colaurt and metals are ſometimes alſo expreſſed inblazon the ation of oil colours, care muſt be taken that they be 


de names of precious ſtones ; and ſometimes by thoſe of ground fine; that in putting them on the pallet, thoſe which 
Planets, ot ſtars.— Thus, or is called ſol, and topaz. ; _—_— lu-] will not dry of themſelves, be mixed with oil, or other dryers ; 
roy arl, gules, mars, and ruby; azure, japiter, ſaphire; and that the tinged colouts be mixed in as ſmall quantities as 
,and diamond; vert, vent, aud emerald; purpure, ſſible. 
2 end ametbyſt ; tenne, the 4ragon's-bead, and mth ; or their application, it is conſidered either with regard to the 
Frese gr . and ſardonyx. See SOL,PEARL,| kinds of 3 in works of various colours, or in thoſe of 
„ee. one ſingle colour. 
e eber and fundamental rule in blazon, not to place co- For he firſt : in the larger pieces, the colours are either laid on 
Wan colour, nor metal upon metal. That is, if the field be] full, ſo as they may be impaſted, or incorporated together, 
which makes them hold the more firmly. | 
dry too hard, 


nd the bearing muſt be of a metal: — this rule, on 
oceaſions, and in ſome circumſtances, is diſpenſed with · ¶ Or elſe they mix thoſe more agreeable ones, whic 
and too haſtily, with a little colour, and the cleareſt of the oil: 


A anche dimigutions and differences, which diſtinguiſh the 
— the elder branches of families; and in the extre-| but, in both caſes, the colours are to be laid on ſtrong at firſt; 
of it being eaſy to weaken thoſe that are to be thruſt back, and to 


abr, mals s, claws, horns, c. In whichcaſes, 
derade be on colexr, and metal on metal, without falſe} heighteti the others: the touches to be bold, by the conduct of 
Gu; ** a free and ſteady pencil; that the work may appear the moſt 
v Gin ix ſaid to have ſirſt invented the diſtinction of colowrs, | finiſhed at a proper diſtance, and the figures animated with lite 
bames - guiſh the quadrille of combatants at the Circenfian| and ſpirit. 

blue for — for thoſe who repreſented the earth; and the] For glazed colour s, care muſt be taken that the under. colour be 

— who repreſented the ſea. See FACTION. ainted ſtrong, and that it be a body-colour, and laid ſmooth. 
_ 1 cavaliers took occaſion to — m_ K finiſhed works, which are Ae — 1 at yr Arr 
turnaments, by habits, plumes, and ribbands o eedj eithet by applying each colour in its place; pre f 

Va, T karg; which were dans thoſe of their miltrefles, Oe 42 their 


COL 


their purity; without fretting or tormenting them, but ſweetly 
loftening off their extremities : or by filling up all the great parts 
with one ſingle colour; and laying the other colours, which 
are to form the little things, upon it: which is the more expe- 
ditious way, but more apt to decay. 

For the ſecond: the kinds of pictures in one colour are two, 
232. camienx, where the degradations of colours of objects afar 
off, are uſually managed by lights, as with crayons ; and baſſo- 
relievo, which is an imitation of ſculpture, of whatſoever matter 
and colour: in boththeſe, the colours are wrought dry. See 
CAMIEUX, c. | 7 47 9h 
For uater- colourt, they are wrought various ways; vis. in diſ- 
temper, where the colours are prepared in ſize ; which method 
is uſed on all kinds of matter: in freſco, or painting on freſh 
mortar ; where the colouring mult be quick, that the matter dry 


not; and with much care and neatneſs, laying each colour in| 


its place, and intermingling them by parcels : in agouac he, where 
the colours are mixed with gum, and the pencil dragged; as in 
paintand waſhings : in miniature, for ſmall and delicate works; 
where the colours are to be very fine and clean, mixed with 
ums, and wrought in dots or points. See DISTEMPER, 
INIATURE, Ce. 
But in all the kinds of painting, both in bil and diſtemper, eſpe- 
cially the latter, care muſt be takenthatthe deſign be fixed, and 
all the parts marked out, ere any colours be applied. 
For the 24 part of colouring, or the economy and diſpenſing 
thereof in paintings; regard is cither had, firſt, to the qualities 
of the colours, to appropriate them according to their value and 
agreement: or, ſecondly, to their effect, in the union and ceco- 
nomy of the work. 
For the qualities, it muſt be obſerved, that white repreſents light, 
and gives the briskneſs and heightening ; black, on the contrary, 
likedarkneſs, obſcures and effaces the objects: again, black ſets 
off the light parts ; and by that they ſerve each other to looſen 
the objects. A proper choice to be made of colours, and the too 
much charged manner to be avoided; both in carnations, where 
red colours are not to be affected, as rather reſembling the fleſh 
when flead than the skin, and all bright glowing colours: the 
skin how delicate ſoever, being always of a down colour. In 
the drapery, where the painter has his whole ſtock of colours to 
chuſe out of, to procure a good effect; and in the landskip, to 
diſpoſe thoſe colours near one another, Which mutually aſſiſt 
and raiſe each other's force and briskneſs; as red and green, 
ellow and blue. | 
o manage them ſo, as that they be accommodated to the ef- 
fects of the great parts of light and colour: that the ſtrong co- 
lours lead to the ſoft ones, and make them more looked at; 


bringing them forwards, or keeping them back, according to| 


the ſituation, and the degree of torce required. 
For the effeds of colours, they either regard the union, or the 
 eeconomy: with reſpect to the firſt, care muſt be taken that 
they be laid ſo as to be ſweetly united, under the briskneſs of 
ſome principal one; that they participate of the prevailing light 
of the piece; and that they partake of each other by the com- 
munication of light, and the help of reflection. 
For the economy in managing their degrees, regard is to be 
had to the contraſt, or oppoſition intervening in the union of the 
colours, that by a ſweet interruption, the briskneſs, which 
other wiſe fades and palls, may be raiſed: to the harmony, which 
makes the variety of colours agree; ſupplying and ſuſtaining the 
weakneſs of ſome by the ſtrength of others; neglecting ſome 
places, on purpeſe to ſerveas a baſis or repoſe to the ſight, and 
to enhance thoſe which are to prevail through the piece: to the 
degradation, where, the better to proportion the colours that 
fall behind, ſome of the ſame kind are to be preſerved in their 
purity, as a ſtandard, for thoſe carried afar off to be compared by, 
in order to juſtify the diminution; regard being always had to 
the quality ofthe air, which when loaded with vapours weakens 
the colours more than when clear: to the ſituation of the co- 
lours, where care mult be taken, that the pureſt and the ſtrongeſt 
be placed before, or in the front of the picce; and that by their 
force, the compound ones, which are to appear at a diſtance, 
be kept back; particularly, the glazed colours to be uſed in the 
firſt rank: laſtly, to the expreſſion of the ſubject, and the na- 
ture of the matters, or ſtuffs, whether ſhining or dull, o 

or tranſparent, poliſhed or rough. See CARNATION, Cox- 
'  TRAST,, DEGRADATION, Ce. 

COLOURING aud NON-COLOURING g,: thus the dyers diſtin- 

guiſh their materials ; the firſt are applicative, and communicate 

their colours to the matters boiled in them, or paſſed through 
them; as woad, ſcarlet grain, cochineel, indigo, madder, 
turmeric, Ce. 
The ſecond ſerve to 2 and diſpoſe the ſtuffs, and other 
matters; and to extract the colour out of the coloxring ingredi- 
ents; as allum, ſalt, or cryſtal of tartar, arſenic, realgal, ſalt- 
petre, common ſalt, ſal armoniac, ſal gemmæ, agaric, ſpirit 
of wine, bran, peaſe-flour, wheat, ſtarch, lime, and aſhes. 
See Drixs. 
COLUMBINE, akind of violet-colour, called alfo dove · colour. 
Sec COLOUR, and Dyixs. 
COLUMBUS.—Copgregation of St. COLUMBUS is the name of 
a congregaticn of regular canons, formerly of great extent ; 
having under it an hundred abbies, or monaſteries, in the Bri- 
tiſh iſlands. See CONGREGATION, and CANON. 


COLUMN, in architecture, around pillar, made 


pake | 


Compoſite COLUMN, has two rows of leaves in its capital 


COL 


The principal monaſtery, or chief of the order. gc: 

ſome, was at Armagh; according to others, 2 London 5 
others will have it in the iſland of Huy, or Hi, or lon 4 
called Ycolmkil, tothenorth of Ireland, not far from 800 "war 
Thereisarule in Iriſh verſe, ſuppoſed to have been Gd = 
S. Columbus to his canons. See Rurx. by 


to ſupport, or 

The celums is the principal, or reigning part of 13 eQoni 
3 order. See ORDER. nan 

he principal laws and properties of this emi 
architecture are thus — Every — nin * -d 
much the more perfect as it is the firmer, or carries the wh 
appearance of firmneſs ; and hence all columns; or Pillars ought 
to have their baſe, or foot, broader than themſelves, See Baze 
Again, as a cylinder and a quadrangular priſm are more eaſily 
removed out of their place thanatruncated cone, orpyrami 
on the ſame baſe, and of the ſame altitude: the figure of om 
ought not to be cylindrica! ; nor, thatof a pilaſter, pyramidal - 
but both the one and the other tobe contracted or diminiſhed, 
i. e. to grow leſs and leſs, like a truncated cone, and atrunca. 
— A ay we —— Diuixurtox. 

or the ſame reaſon, the loweſt of columns ought . 
lindrical, that of pilaſters —2 : hence, — re: 
are more firm, if their diameter bears a greater proportion to 
their height, than if it bore a leſs: the greater ratio i; to be cho- 
ſen, where a large weight is to be ſuſtained ; and leſs where a 
lefler. Further, as the deſign of a colams is to ſupporta weight, 
it muſt never be ſuppoſed without an entablature : though a c. 
lamn raiſed on an eminent place, ſo as to leave no room to fear 
its being thruſt out of its place, needs no pedeſtal. $ee 
ENTABLATURE, and PEDESTAL. 
The entire column, in each order, is compoſed of three prinei- 
pal parts, the baſe, the ſhaft, und the capital. See the proportions 
of each under its reſpective head, CAPITAL, c. 
Each of theſe parts, again, is ſubdivided into a great number of 
leſſer, called members, or mouldings : ſome whereof are eſſential, 
and found in all columns; others are only accidental, and found 
in particular orders. See MouLpiNG, ORNAMENT, (Fc. 
Columns are different, according to the ſeyeral orders they are 


adorn, a building. See PILLAR, BuilLDing 


uſed in; andlikewiſe, not only with regard to their order, but 


alſo to their matter, conſtruction, form, diſpoſition and uſe. - 
With regard to order we have the 


T. 2 COLUMN, the ſhorteſt, and moſt ſimple of all the columpr. 


ce TUSCAN. ; 
Its height, according to Vitruvius, Palladio, and Vignola, is 
ſeven diameters, or fourteen modules; according to Scamonti, 
fifteen modules; to De Lorme, twelve; to Trajan's column, 
ſixteen. Its diminution, according to Vitruvius, is onefourth 
of the diameter; according to Vignola, a fifth; and according 
to Trajan's column, a ninth, Its ſeveral parts, mouldings, &c. 
ſee under their proper heads. And the entire figure, ſee repre- 
ſented in Tab. Architecture, fig. 24. 


Doric CoLuMN, is ſomewhat more delicate: its ſhaft is adorned 


with flutings : its height, according to Vitruvius, is from 140 
15 modules; to Scamozzi, 75 to Vignola, 16; in the Col 
ſeum, 19; in the theatre of Marcellus, 153. — Its diminution, 
according to the theatre of Marcellus, 12 minutes; to the 
Coliſeum, four minutes and a half. See Tab. Archiedrrte, 
fig. 28. See alſo the article Dokic. 


Toxic COLUMN, is more delicate ſtill: it is diſtinguiſhed from the 


reſt by the volute in its capital ; and by its baſe. See 4 
Its height, according to Palladio, is 17 modules 3; according — 
Vignola, 18. — Its diminution, in the temple of concord, 
minutes 4; of fortuna virilis, 74; coliſeum 10 minutes 
Tab. Archite&ure, fig. 32. See alſo Ioxic. 


Corinthian COLUMN, is the richeſt and moſt delicate of all the 


columns. Its capital is adorned with two rows of — * 
with caulicoles; whence ſpring out little volutes. See 
THIAN, and CAULICOLE. * 
Its height, according to Vitruvius, and many — 812 
tique porticos, temples, c. is 19 modules; accor — & 
lio, 18; to the coliſeum, 17. 17; to the three co in 
campo vaccino, 20;the baſilica of Antoninus, 3 4 
tion, according to the temple of peace, 6x minutes: 88 
on, 63; temples of Sibyl and Fauſtina, 8; Conran ge. 26. 
7; portico of Septimius, 7. See Tab. Arebitectur 11 like 
the Corinthian ; and angular volutes, like the Ionic. 
COMPOSITE. 
Its height, according to Vignola, and the arch of 
20 modules; to Scamoꝛzi, and the temple of — J 
the arch of Septimius, 19.09.—lts diminution, - Oramh 
Titus's and Septimius arches, 7 minutes: —_ Leeb 
11 minutes; temple of Bacchus, Gl. See . 

fig. 30. zee than 
It; m 5 be here obſerved, that there ſeems more of = | the 
reaſon in that diverſity found in the heights ot © frequel 
ſame order, in different authors; each of whom R ruvius, 
takes the liberty of diſpenſing with his own 2 —— 
for inſtance, makes the Doric columns of temples; height 
thoſe of porticos * theatres; Palladio gives 35 o 
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COL 


doo kun ſtanding on pedeſtals, than to thoſe which have none 


d Seri . 
getached, than 
But notwithſtan 
order in different authors, 
{evera 
increaſing, 
But this aug m 
others ; for in 
ameters, for th 
cal, being, 1 
Vitravius, 
from 14 modules, 
irgreater : Scamoꝛ 
dioand Serlio, 6 


when contiguous to a wall. 


as the orders are leſs maſſive. 


tween the extremes 


mean between the 14 of Vitruvius, and the 19 of Coliſeum : 
the lonie he makes 17 modules which is a mean between the 
(6 of Serlio, and the 19 of Coliſeum: the Corinthian column 


modules 6 minutes of the temple of the Sibyl, and the 20 mo- 
4ules6 minutes of the three columut of the Roman forum: laſt- 
the Compoſite column, by the ſame rule, he makes 20 mo- 
cules; that height being a mean between the arch of Titus, and 
thetemple of Bacchus. 
Indeed the rule he proceeds by ſeems very reaſonable ; v:z. that 
the progreflional advance of each colxmy in the different orders 
de equal: ſo that having ſettled the whole progreſſion, from the 
Tuſcan tothe Compoſite, at 5 modules 10 minutes; this being 
4mecan between the 5 modules of the antique, and the Sg of the 
moderns ; he divides this ſum, which is 160 minutes, into four 

ual parts, giving 30 minutes to the progreſſion of each order: 
Thi makes the Tuſcan colama 14 modules 20 minutes; the 
Doric becomes 16, the Ionic 17, 10 minutes, the Corinthian 18, 
hangs, ps the Compoſite 20 modules. Sce PRopoR- 
TION, and DIAMETER. 
For the diſtinguiſhing characters of each order of columns. See 
ORDER. For the matter of columns, ſee STONE, MARBLE, 
. For their uſe and application; fee ButLDING.—For the 
raging of cola mut, and the ſpaces to be obſerved between each; 
ee INTERCOLUMNA TION. 
Col uuxs, different with regard to their matter. 
Hhif4l:CoLunN. Under this term are comprehended, not only co- 
emu of various metals, and other fuſible matters, as glaſs, c. 
butalſothoſe of ſtone, ſaid to have been caſt; the ſecret of which 
ſome will have us believe to have been known to the ancients. 
Hhdrazlic COLUMN, is that whoſe ſhaft appears to be of cryſtal, 
ding formed by a number of little threads of water, falling from 
holes made in agirt of metal, at equal diſtances, by means of a 
Fre mounting through the middle thereof. As in the gardens at 
erſailles. 
lhiaulic COLUMX, alſo denotes a column from whoſe top pro- 
ceeds ajet d eau, to whichthe capital ſerves as a baſon ; whence 
the water deſcends by a little pipe, which turns ſpirally around 
theſhaſt.--Such are the Ionic columns of the caſcade of the Belvi- 
deta at F reſcati; and thoſe of the vineyard Matthei at Rome. 
lde Col uux, is that made by impaſtation, of gravel and flints 
divers colours, bound together with a cement, whichgrows 
Feel hard, and receives a poliſh like marble. 

ecret of making theſe, it appears the ancients were maſters 

of, by the columns lately diſcovered near Algiers ; which are 
pe the ruins of the ancient Julia Cæſarea: on all theſe is 
ound the very ſame inſcription in antique characters, the con- 
ours, accents, and even faults, being repeated in every ſhaft : 
8 nconteſtable proof of their being moulded. 
uber COLUMN, any colums made of tranſparent matter; as 
* thoſe of cryſtal in the theatre of Scaurus, mentioned by 
Yi a thoſe of tranſparent alabaſter, in the church of St. 
. , enice. 
U % Corum X, is a ſort whoſe ſhaft is formed of a large jet 
1 nd ſpouting out water violently from the baſe,drives 
wh thin the tambour of the capital, which is made hollow ; 
"ce falling down again, it has the effect of a liquid cryſtal 
Qu r See FOUXTAIN,— An inſtance of this we have at 
WR Aveironear Lisbon. ; 
ws 4 bands, or tambours, that whoſe ſhaft is formed of ſeve- 
1 es of ſtone, or blocks of marble, leſs high than the dia- 
| Park the column: this is what Ulpian means by columna 
ph — * 7 ect which is oppoſite to the columna ſolida, or 
Cor 7. e. of one piece. 

Amat. af Be to their conſtruct ion. COLU 

0 

ether; 


MN of joinery 

cot ſtrong timber boards, joined, glued, and pinne 

is hollow, turned in the lath, and uſually fluted. Such 

Coy, t in moſt altar-pieces. 

with 11 is made of rough ſtone, well laid and covered 

rere Auer? or of bricks moulded triangular-wiſe, and co- 
with ſtucco. 


Cous 


* 
* 


makes his co/nmm a third ſhorter, when inſulate, 01 


ding the diverſity ofheight incolumnsot the ſame 
they {till bear alike proportion in the 
| orders compared with each other ; by which they go 


entation is greater in ſome ordonnances than in 
the antique it is but of five modules, or ſemidi-| 
e five orders: the ſhortelt columu, viz. the Tuſ- 
15 modules; and the longeſt, the Compoſite, 20. In 
his increaſe is alſo of five modules; but commences 
and ends at 19. The moderns uſually make 
zi makes it ive modules and a half; Palla- 


From the ſeveral proportions of columyt aſſigned by ſeveral au- 
thors, M. Perrault has drawn anew one; which is a mean, be- 
f of the reſt.--- Thus, he makes the Tuſcan 
clus 14 modules 3; which is a kind of mean between the 
Tuſcan of Vitruvius, 14, and that of Trajan's columu, 18; the 
heicht of the Doric colums he makes 16 modules; which is a 


de makes 18 modules 4; as being a medium between the 16 


COL 


ieces of ſtone, or metal; differing from the tambours, as being 
igher than the diameter of the column. 

Gemmated COLUMN, that whoſe ſhaft is formed of three ſimilat 
and equal ſides, or ribs of ſtone, fitted within one another : and 
faſtened at bottom with iron pins, and a-top with cramp-irons. 
This is to be fluted, that the joints may be the leſs diſcernible. 

Incruſtrated Col u, is made of ſeveral ribs, or thin ſhells of fine 

marble, or other rare (tone, cemented upon a mould of ſtone, 

brick, or the like. This is done with deſign both to ſave the 

Precious matter, as oriental zaſper, lapis, agat, c. or to repre- 

{ent pieces of ſuch ſtones of an extraordinary ſize, by the neat- 

neſs and cloſeneſs of the incruſtation, which renders the joints 

imperceptible. | 

Cabled,or rudented COLUMN, is a column having projectures in ſorm 
of cables, or canes, in the naked of the ſhaft ; each cable having 
an effect oppoſite to that of a fluting ; and accompanied with a 
little liſt on each fide. See CaBLED, and FLUTING, 

Corolitic COLUMN, that adorned with foliages, or leaves and bran- 
ches turned ſpirally around the ſhaft; or in form of crowns and 

feſtoons. 

Theſe were uſed by the ancients for erecting ſtatues on; which 

hence took the denomination of corolitic.— They are very ſui- 

table in triumphal arches, and decorations of theatres. | 

Coloſſal COLUMN, a column of enormous ſize, too large to enter 

any ordonnance of architecture; to be placed ſolitary, in the 

middle of a ſquare, c. See Colossus. 

Such is the Trajan column, whoſe proportions are Doric, and 

its profile Tuſcan; 12 feet and q in diameter, and 100 in height 

including the baſe and the capital: the pedeſtal has 18 feet, an 
the crowning 16 and an half. It ſupports a brazen ſtatue of St. 

Peter, 13 foot high: the whole making 147 ancient Roman 

feet. It was built by Apollodorus ; and conſiſts of 34 tam- 

bours, or blocks, or pieces of white marble, taking inthe crow- 


ning. 

The Antonine column, which is alſo of white marble, is inferior 

to the Trajan in beauty of ſculpture, but exceeds it in height; 

being ; 68 feet to the capital, beſides 7 feet of the pedeſtal under 
round. Wy | 

Tally, the London colams, or monument, is of ſtone, 15 foot 


in diameter, and 202 high; taking in the ſtal and crowning. 
See MONUMENT. 
Cylindrical COLUMN, is that which has neither ſwelling nor dimi- 


nution. 
Diminiſbed CoLuMn, is that which has no ſwelling, but begins to 
taper, or diminiſh, from the baſe ; in imitationof trees. See 
DIiMINUTION. 
Such are moſt of the antique colmmms of granite; particularly 
the Corinthian ones in the porch of the pantheon. 
COLUMNS, with regard to therr form. Hluted COLUMN, called al- 
ſo channelled, and ſtriated column; that whoſe ſhaft is adorned 
with flutes, or channelings ; either from top to bottom, or on- 
ly two thirds of its height. See FLUTING. | 
Fluted and cabled COLUMN, is that whoſe flutes are filled up with 
cables, reeds, or ſtaves; beginning from the bottom of the ſhaft, 
and reaching one third of its height. | 
Fluted COLUMN exriched, is that whoſe flutings are filled up with 
ornaments of foliages, rinds, ribbons, c. inſtead of cables. 
Gothic COLUMN, a round pillar, either too ſhort for its bulk, or 
too ſlender for its height; as having, ſometimes, 20 diameters, 
and this without either diminution, or ſwelling : yet, its orna- 
ments, and the characters of its work, being as ar from thoſe 
of the antique as its proportions. See GOTHIC. 
Hermetic COLUMN, a kind of pilaſter, in manner of a terme; hav- 
ing the head of a man, in lieu of a capital. It had its name from 
acuſtom among the ancients,of placing Mercury's head, whom 
the Greeks call Hermes, a-top of columns. Sce HERMES. 
Maſſive CoLumNs, are thoſe too ſhort for the order whoſe capi- 
tal they bear; as the pillars in Gothic churches uſually are. 
See MASSIVE. 
Under the term maſſ ve, are, likewiſe, frequently comprehend- 
ed raſtic and tuſcan colamns. See Rus ric. * 
Ov Coluux, that whoſe ſhaft has a flatneſs ; its plan being made 
oval, to reduce the projecture. EOS 
Paſtoral COLUMN, that whoſe ſhaft is formed in imitation of the 
trunk ofatree, with bark and knots. a N 
This kind of column, in the Tuſcan proportion, may be uſed in 
the gates of parks and gardens; in the decoration of paſtoral 


ſcenes, &c. 
Polygonous COLUMN, has ſeveral ſides, or faces: the moſt regular 
oftheſe have eight faces. | 
This with the oval and cylindrical columns, Davilet regards as 
abuſes in architecture. | 
Serpentine COLUMN, a column formed of three ſerpents, twiſted 
together; the heads whereof ſerve as a capital. 
An inſtance of this is at Conſtantinople, in the ſquare called 
ome. P. Gyllius calls this the 


Atmeidan, anciently the Hip 


Delphic column; as imagining it anciently ſervedfor the tripod of 
Apollo, in the temple at Delphos. It is now ordinarily called 
the zaliſman, or enchanted column. . 
Swelled COLUMNS, are thoſe which have a buldging, or ſwelling, 
in proportion to the height of the ſhaft. : 
Authors are much divided on the ſubject of this ſwelling * Sir 


praQtice 


t trunc heons, or pieces, conſiſts. of three, four, or five 


H. Wotton treats it as a moſt ridiculous abuſe: yet we 


obtains 


COL 


obtains among the modern architects; who genetally make 
their columns a little bigger at one third of their height, than 
at the baſe; i. e. they diminiſh the colums near the baſe; which 
makes the upper part appear big, and occaſions a ſwelling at 
about one third of the height. 
This ſwelling appears to have been unknown to the antients. 
M. te Clerc obferves, it ought not to exceed one minute and 
a half at moſt. He thinks it ought never to be. uſed, ex- 
| any where there is a particular occaſion for it; as where 
columus are to be placed over one another. 
Tone COLUMN, is that whoſe ſhaft is twiſted round, in manner 
a ſcrew, with ſix circumvolutions ; being, ordinarily of the 
Corinthian order : Vignola firſt found a method of drawing 
it by rule. 88 
Twiſted fluted COLUMN, is that whoſe flutes follow the contour 


of the ſhaft, in a ſpiral line thronghout the whole length; 
whereof there are 


marble, 


COLUMN ?wiſted and enriched, is that, one third of whoſe ſhaft is 
fluted, and the reſt adorned with foliages and other enrich- 
ments: and which being all of marble, is enriched with 

ſculpture from bottom to top. » 
Sometimes, again, the reſted colamn is formed of two or 

three ſlender ſhafts, twiſted round, ſo as to leave a cavity in 

the middle. Sometimes the flutings are ſpiral, yet the ſhaft 
ſtraight ; which ſucceeds very well in the more delicate orders. 

COLUMNS, with regard to their diſpofition..-COLUMN inſerted, or 
backed, is that let into a wall, a third or fourth part of its 
diameter, 

COLUMN riched, is that whoſe ſhaft enters, with half its diameter, 
into a wall, which is hollowed for its reception ; with its 
plane parallel to the projectute of the tore. 

Such is that in the portal of St. Peter at Rome. 

Angular COLUMN, is an inſulated column, placed in the coin, or 

corner of a portico ; or inſerted into the corner of a building: 
or, even a colamy that flanks an angle, either acute or obtuſe, 
of a figure of many fides. 

Attic COLUMN, 2 to Pliny, is a pilaſter inſulated ; having 
four equal faces, or ſides; and of the higheſt proportion, v. 
gr. Corinthian, 


Cantoned COLUMNS, thoſe engaged in the four corners of a ſquare 
pillar, to ſapport four ſprings of an arch. 

coupled COLUMNS, are thoſe diſpoſed by two and two, ſo as 
almoſt to touch each other at their baſes, and capitals. 

Donbled COLUMN, is an aſſemblage of two columns, joined in ſuch 
a manner, as that the two ſhafts penetrate each other with a 

third of their diameter. Such are thoſe of the four angles in the 
court of the Louvre. TO 

Flanked COLUMN, according to M. Blondel, is a colzmn engaged 
with one half, or at leaſt one third of its diameter, between 
two demi-pilaſters. | | | 

Grouped COLUMNS, thoſe placed on the ſame pedeſtal, or ſocle; 
either by three and three, or by four and four. 


Inſulated CoLuUmN, is that ſtanding free, and detached on all ſides, 
from any other bod ; 


Median COLUMNS. Vitruvius T the name colamne medianæ, 
to the two columut in the middle of a porch; which have their 
intercolumnation larger than the reſt: ſo that if theſe laſt, 
for inſtance, be 9 the Medianes are exſtyle. 

The term may alſo be applied to the middle row of columus, 
in a frontiſpiece adorned with three orders. 

COLUMNS, with regard to their uſe. Aſtronomical COLUMN, is a 
kind of obſervatory, in form of a very high tower ; built 
hollow, and with a ſpiral aſcent to an armillary ſphere placed 

a- top, for obſerving the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
Such is that, of the Doric order, erected at the Hotel de 
Soiffons at Paris, by Catherine de Medicis, for the obſervations 
of Orontius Fineus, a celebrated aſtronomer of that time. 

8 COLUMN, that which bears ſome hiſtorical in ſeripti- 
on, digeſted according to the order of time; as by luſtres, 
2 faſti, epochas, annals, e. At Athens there were 

colamas of this kind, whereon were inſcribed the whole 
hiſtory of Greece, digeſted into olympiads. 

Funeral COLUMN, that Which bears an urn, wherein are ſuppoſed 
to be incloſed the aſhes of ſome deceaſed hero; and whoſe 
ſhaft is ſometimes overſpread with tears, or flames; which 
are ſymbols of grief, and of immortality. 

Gnomonic COLUMN, a cylinder, whereon the hour of the day is 
repreſented by the ſhadow of a ſtyle. See D1ar. 

Of theſe. there are two kinds: in the one, the ſtyle is fixed, 
and the hout-lines are no more than the projection of a vertical 
dial on a cylindrical ſurface. 

In the other, the ſtyle is moveable; and the hour-lines are 
7 to the different heights of the ſun, in the different ſeaſons 
of the year. | wh 

Hiſtorical COLUMN, is that whoſe ſhaft is adorned with a baſſo- 
relievo, running in a ſpiral line its whole length, and con- 
taining the hiſtory of Tome great perſonage. Such are tic 
Trajan and Autonine columns, at Rome. 

Hiſtorical columns may likewiſe be divided by bands, or tam- 
bours, into ſeparate baſſo-relievos, containing diſtinct ſubjects ; 
by which means, the ſame columns may likewiſe be made to 


me antique ones of porphyry, and hard 


N or boundary COLUMN, that which ſhews the limits 


Milliary COLUMN, was a column of marble, raiſed 


| 


COL 


anſwer the end of chronological ones.—T 
prefers to the former; which, he thinks, 
fuſed. 
—_ _—_— that 9 has a ſp 
or the convenience of aſcending to the top.— | 
column, the ſtair-caſe whereof confiſts of 197 ſt As the Trajan 


his manner v 


igno 
appears too mu aal 


ch con- 
iral ſtair-caſe within ſde 
7 


3 by 43 * windows: See TRA IAN TE 

column has 198 ſteps, with 56 windows ; 1 35 

vided by tambours of white marble. The aca theſe is f. 
colunm at London, has alſo a ſtait-caſe; b 
to the top.— Theſe kind of columns are 
1 or cochlideæ. 

Indicatrve COLUMN, that which ſerves to ſhew the t 
along the ſea-coalts. Of this kind, there is nd Bo 
Cairo, of marble, whereon the overflowings of the Nile a 
expreſſed : by this they form a : 


judgment of the ſyccess; 
ſeaſon: when the water, for in — aſcends a * * 
is a ſign of great fertility in Egypt. See N no Erl. 


Inſtructive COLUNN, that raiſed, according to Joſephus, 11, 
I. cap. 3, by the ſons of Adam, whereon were the 
dee of arts and ſciences. > Tre 
audelot tells us, that the ſon of Piſiſtratus raiſed another of 
this kind, of ſtone; containing the rules and precepts of agri- 
culture, | 
Itinerary COLUMN, a column with ſeveral faces, placed in the 
croſs-ways in large roads; ſerving to ſhew the different rout 
by the inſcriptions thereupon. : 
Lactary COLUMN, at Rome, according to Feſtus, ws a lum 
erected in the herb-market, now the place montanara; which 
had a cavity in its pedeſtal, wherein young children, abandoned 
by their parents, out of poverty or inhumanity, were expoſed, 
to be brought up at the publick expence. 
Legal Coluux. Among the Lacedzmonians, there were + 


umns raiſed in publick places, whereon were engraven the 
fundamental laws of the ſtate. 


of a kingdom, or country conquered.—Such was that, which, 
Pliny ſays, Alexander the Great erected at the extremities of 
the Indies. 

As to thoſe of Hercules, ordinarily called his colamms, or pillar, 
they are only two very fteep mountains in the ſtraights of 
Gades, now Gibraltar. 

Luminous COLUMN, a ſort of column formed on a cylindrical 
frame, mounted and covered over with oiled paper, or gawie; 
ſo that lights being diſpoſed in ranks within, over each other, 
the whole appears as on fire. 

This ſort of, column is likewiſe made with rows of lamps, ot 
torches running round its ſhaft; either in horizontal belts, ot 
bands; or in a ſpiral line, over a continued feſtoon of flowers. 

Manubiary COLUMN, from the Latin manubiæ, ſpoils of the ene. 
my; a column adorned with trophies, built in imitation of 
trees, whereon the ſpoils of enemies were anciently hung. 
See TROPHY. 

Memorial COLUMN, that raiſed on occaſion of any remarkable 
event; as the monument in London, built to perpetunte the 
memory of the burning of that city, in 1666. 
It is of the Doric order, fluted, hollow, with a winding ſtar- 
caſe; and terminated a-top with waving flames. g 
There is, alſo another of the like kind, in form of an obelisk, 
on the banks of the Rhine in the Palatinate, in memory ofthe 
famous paſlage of that river, by the great Guſtavus Adolphus 
and his army. 5 

Meni an COLUMN, any column which ſupports a balcony or — 
na. The origin of this kind of column, Suetonius and A — 
refer to one Menias ; who having ſold his houſe to — 
Flaccus, conſuls, to be converted into a publick edi + 8 
ſerved to himſelf the right of raiſing a colwmn without nde, 
bear a balcony ; whence he might ſee the ſhews. by onderof 


Auguſtus, in the middle of the Roman forum; from hence, 
as de the diſtances of the ſeveral cities, Qc. of the . 
were reckoned, by other milliary columns diſpoſed at eq 
ſtances, on all the grand roads. See MILLIARY. chi 
This colums was of white marble ; the ſame with that = 
now ſeenon the baluſtrade of the perron of theCapito' at Tuſcan 
Its proportion is maſſive ; being a ſhort cylinder, W1 — 
baſe and on and a 1 for a crowning, the 
of the globe of the earth. ; 
It was led milliarium aureum, as having ory 4 — 
the ball, by order of 8 It was 7 — Sn 
erors Veſpaſian and Adrian; as appears by the EO vn 
ilitary COLUMN, among the py column W by 
engraven a liſt of the forces in the Koman army, rage! the 
legions, in their proper order; with defi wh "ſerved 
memory of the number of ſoldiers, and o the 
in any military expedition. See MILITARY. 4, 
The Romans had another kind of mila column, * Janus; 
called columma bellica, ſtanding before the gas "owing 
the foot whereof the conſul te; war, b) | 
javelin towards the enemies countries. dullt 
Phoſphorical COLUMN, a /igh:thoaſe ; or 2 bollow wn ſerve 
on a rock, or the tip of a mole, or other emm Aura 
as a lantern to a port. 


'\ 
COL 
ux, that adorned with the beaks, or wy of ſhips! 
with anchors and grapplers; erected, either in me- 
naval victory; as the Tuſcan Column, in the capitol : 
r of ſome admiral ; as the Doric ones, at the en- 
caſtle de Richelieu. 


MN, anciently, was.acolamn erected onatomb or 
han inſcription on its baſe, Sce Tou, We. 
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See CI PPVs, Te. 
UMN, that which ſupports a ſtatue. Such was that 
aul V. on a pedeſtal before the church of St. 
Rome; to ſupport a ſtatue of the virgin, which 
or See STATVE. 
W dug up in the temple of peace; its ſhaft is a ſin» 
(block of white marble 49 foot and an half high, and five foot 
lt inches diameter; of the Corinthian order, fl uted. 
The term ſtatuary column, may likewiſe be applied to Carya- 
des. Perſians, Termini, and other human figures, which do 
theoffice of columns ; and which Vitruvius calls zelamones, and 
wlavtes. See CARYATIDES, Se. f 
Sanbolied COLUMN is a co/umn repreſenting ſome particular coun- 
*: by the attributes proper thereto : as that of the French or- 
2 ph with flower J Luces, in the frontiſpiece of the Jeſuits 
church at Rouen: or ſome memorable action; as the corvinian 
amy, on Which was a crow; etected to Valerius Maximus, 
framed Corvinus, in memory of his defeat of a giant in the ar- 
my of the Gauls, by the aſſiſtance of a crow. ö 
Under the title of ſymlolie columns, may alſo be comprehended 
thoſe which ſerve for ſymbols. Such is that on a medal of Ne- 
0, which expreſſes the ſtability of the Roman empire. See 
SYMBOL. | 


ba! COLUMN, a cams erected among the ancients in ho- 
= ofan hero; the joints of the ſtones, or courſes whereof, 
were covered with as many crowns» as he had made different 
military expeditions. Sce 1 RIUMPH. ; 
Exch crown had its particular name; as vallaris, which was 
beſet with ſpikes, in memory of having forced a paliſade. Mu- 
ralis, adorned with little turrets, or battlements ; for having 
mounted an aſſault. Navalis, of prows and beaks of veſſels; 
for having overcome at ſea. Obſidionalis, or Graminalis, of 
graſs; for having raiſed a ſiege. Ovans, of myrtle ; which ex- 
preſſed an ovation, or little triumph : and Triumphalis, of lau- 
tel; foragrand triumph. See CROWN. ' 
Procopius tells us of a umu of this kind, erected in the place 
called Auguſteum, before the imperial palace of Conitantino- 

ple, ſupporting an equeſtrian ſtatue of the emperor Juſtinian, 
Zupkorie COLUMN, a kind of ſtatuary cui, Whereon is placed a 
figure of ſome animal. Such is one of the two columps of the 
greatgate of Venice; whereon is the lion of St. Mark, and the 
arms of the republick : or that at Sienna, which bears the Wolf 
that ſuckled Romulus and Remus. See ZOOPHOQRIC. 
Sexograpby of A COLUMN. See the article SCENOGRAPRY. | | 
Col bux, in war, denotes a deep file, or row of troops; or adivi- 
fon of an army, which marches at the ſame time, and towards 
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on people ſinall : theſe laſt are called ſtelæ 


dee ARMY, c. 


An army marches in one, two, three, or more columms ; accord- 


mbs of perſons of diſtinction were very large; | 


the ſame place, at intervals large enough to avoid confuſion, | 


COM 


COLYBA, or Cor vnus, a term in the Greek I tu ifyi 
l Kyi 
an offering of corn and boiled pulſe, made Ty + the 
ſaints, and for the take of the dead. 
Balſamon, P. Goar, Leo Allatius, and others, have wrote on 
2 . ect of cohbæ ; the ſubſtance of what they have ſaid, is as 
ollows. 18 |; | YR NG 
The Greeks boil a quantity of wheat, and lay it in little heaps 
on a plate ; _— beaten peas, nuts cut ſmall, and grape- 
ſtones, which they divide into ſeveral compartments, ſeparated 
from each other by leaves of parſley. A little heap of wheat 
thus ſeaſoned, they call a,. 
They have a particular formula for the benediction of the coly- 
be; wherein, praying that the children of Babylon may be 720 
with pulſe, and that they may be in better plight than other 
people, they deſire God to bleſs thoſe fruits, and thoſe who eat 
them, becauſe offered to his glory, to the honour of ſuch a ſaint, 
and in memory of the faithful deceaſed. Balſamon refers the 
inſtitution of that ceremony to 8. Athanaſfus; but the Greek 
| 7 to the time of Julian the apoſtate. | | 
any of the Latin divines having ſpoke injuriouſly of this cere- 
mony, Gabriel, archbiſhop of Philadelphia, has wrote a diſ- 
courſe in its vindication ; wherein he endeavours toſhew; that 
the _ of the colybais only to repreſent the reſurrection of 
the dead, and to confirm the faithful in the belief thereof. The 
Colybe, he ſays, areſymbols of a 2 reſurrection ; and the 
——— ingredients added to the wheat, ſignify ſo many different 
virtues. | ; 
COMA, in medicine, a ſort of ſleepy diſeaſe, otherwiſe called 
catapbora; conſiſting in a violent propenſity to ſleep, Whether 
ſleepenſue, or not. See SLEEP. 225 
If ſleep do enſue; the diſeaſe is called coma ſomnolentum, wherein 
the patient continues in a profound fleep; and when awaked, 
immediately relapſes, without being able to keep open his eyes. 
If he do not ſleep, but is continually invited with frightful 
dreams, it is called coma vigil: and here too his eyes are ſhut, 
and he 8 aſleep. | 
The caule of the coma ſomnolentum, be any thing that pre- 
vents the courſe of the ſpirits ; as a cold, humid tem re 


* 


ſtopping the canals of the animal ſpirits ; narcotick vapours, 


C, 

The coma vigil is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the conflict, or jarring 
mixture of bile with pituita ; the one urging to ſleap, the other 
to waking, Hence, the patient fleeps either not at all, or at 
moſt, but for a moment; is uneaſy, ſtarts, riſes up, and ſome - 
times throws himſelf on the perſons near him; his eyes, all the 
time, faſt cloſed. l | | 
Theremedies for a coma, are thoſe which occaſion great evaci 
tions: as violent clyſters, or yomitives ; medicines that purge, 
and dry the brain; and thoſe which occaſion revulſions of hu- 
mours ; as veſieatories, cauteries, c. to which may be added 
volatile ſpirits, ſalts, and moſt cephalicks. | 
CoMA BERENICES, Bereice's Lair, in aſtronomy, a conſtellati- 
on of the northern hemiſphere. See CONSTELLATION, 

The ſtars in the conſtellation coma berexices, in Ptolemy's cata- 
logue are three; inticho's thirteen ; in the Britannic catalugue 
forty. order, names longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, 
Sc. whereof are as follow. | * 


1 
% 


ing as the ground will allow, and the general ſees expedient, Names and fituations of the Longitude, | Latitude. 
The bad is ſometimes alſo uſed in Geakin of veſlels at ſea, | lars. | | F 
following each other iu the ſame line. lt is difficult to form co- ieee 
luans at ſea, unleſs the wind be in ſtern. = N 16 53 24|20 21 46] 7 
Col uux, among printers, is half a page, when the page is divided 17 44 920 2 16 
into two parts, from top to bottom. See PRINTING. 21 14 30 [16 27 of 6 
COLUMNA a, is uſed by ſome writers of anatomy, for the 17 21 15} 24 45 23] 6 
_ end of the noſe, jutting out over the upper lip. See | : 19 56 619 59 74 6 
Co is ſometimes uſed for the uvula. See Uvura. |Fijſt of rr 23 16 4 55 3 
COLUMN carnee, in anatomy, called alſo ſacertuli, and co- to the ſouth 8 19 18 19 23 2 : 3514 5 
lamne cordis; are ſeveral ſmall muſcles in the ventricles of the 0 | 2 2 E ? 2 
; derived, and, as it were, detached from the parietes — — 1a 334616 
tventricles, and connected by tendinous extremities tothe“ 1% mY 54-0 
Th Abe heart, e 1 23 3 5118 19 3345 
© Intle calamus, or illars, in n e par! or | „ ot point 1 2 2 2 
e heart on one ide, wa the Sicul and mitral valves on the 14 ee. theeuſp | 2 15 1 1 77 5 ; 
ther; do, by their contraction in the ſyſtole of the heart, draw That pre cod. inthe cuſp 19.55. 401271 26 54| 5 
dul the valves; and by that means, not only ſhut the orifices In the cuſp towards the north 19 34 24128 24 2 45 
the veins, but more exactly cloſe their ventricles in their ſy-| he. - BY | | os 
CLF See SYSTOLE, DIAST OLE, and CIRCULATION. . rthis 32 20 16 5527 6 50 g 
65 UMNIATED winding flairs. See the article Sr AI RS. ing this 21 10 29] 26 29 110 6 
JLURES, in geography and aſtronomy, two great circles, I nous ones behind this 23 to 3624 55 18 6 
imagined td intertedd each other at right angles, in the poles of "ety 23 43 26} 22 2 38 6 
be World. See CIRCLE. W Middle of the contiguous ones | "nz 18 15] 25 29 to]; 5 
* The word is dezived from the Greek: xea@-, mutilas, ur tran- To xe | | | 44 
1 , _ .and leſs 443% 23 159]:5 29 11] 7 
catus, and , tail 3 9. d. 8 with the tail cut of; be-|Sudſcq I 
cue never een ences above dei es [Ant ed ale e 1 4 f! 
, | 
Abe ahr, paſs, one of them through the ſolſtitial, and the o- en 2) 6451191912] 6 
raky the equinoctial point of the ecliptic : whenc: 25 48 38]23 810] 5 
ns; it is denominated the 22 and the ſecond the egui- 25 70 
'« cehere. See SOLSTITIAL, andEQUINOCTIAL.- | 29 54 39 2. 415 
hinge du nochial colure determines the equinoxes; and the ſol- = , * 5 *- 4 Hl 6 
By the. . 8 and e . zo 3222 5 
ding the ecliptic into four equal parts, they mar 1 
vol. I. ſeaſons of the year: See SEASON. Preced. In the hair 8 a als 


of the brain; hot putrid vapours aſcending-into the head, and 
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Pofterior in the extremity of the hare 
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Names and ſituations of S Longitude] Latitude. S 

1 fy the ſtars. 3 03 

41 ha -.4 - 

ea e, 2 © 39 220 48 10] 7 
| More ſouth in the hare w 28 59 44[24- 42 42|4 5 
4 | \ 2 2 83 55121 46 56| 5 
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All theſe ſtars Ptolemy ranks among the i»formes of Leo; and 


the cluſter of little ſtars, in form of a nebulous one, between 
the lion and bear, he calls ſimply raocaper; as reſembling an 
ivy-leaf: the pointed part whereof is turned towards the north 

and the ſides, bounded by the th and 22d ſtars. Bayer, inſtead 
of hair, gives a ſheaf of corn. | 


COMBAT, in a general ſenſe, denotes an engagement; or a 


difference decided by way of arms. See WAR, c. 
Authors diſtinguiſh in an army, between a combat and a battel ; 
the latter expreſſing the general action of the whole army: the 
former a particular skirmiſh, or engagement of a ſingle part: 
ſo that the combat is properly a part of a battel. 


Cougar, in law, or, /ingle combat, denotes a formal trial, be- 


tween two champions, of ſome doubtful cauſe or quarrel, by 
the ſword, or batoons. See TRIAL. 


This form of proceeding was anciently very frequent; and ob- 


tained not only in criminal, but alſo in civil cauſes : being built 
on apreſumption, that God would never grant the victory, but 
to him who had the belt right. See DuEL. 

We find the combat as early as the time of Otho : the laſt admit- 
tcd in England, was 6 Car. I. between Donald lord Rhee, or 
Rey, and David Ramſey, Eſq; in the painted chamber. 

The form and ceremony of the combat, is deſcribed in the grand 
Coutumier of Normandy : the accuſer, firſt, ſwore to the truth 
of his accuſation; the accuſed gave him the lye: upon which, 
each threw down a gage, or pledge of battel ; and the parties 
were committed priſoners till the day of combat. See CHAM- 
PION. 

Hiſtorians tell us, that Alphonſus, king of Caſtile, deſiring to a- 
boliſh the Moſarabic liturgy, and to introduce the Roman of- 


ice: the people oppoſing it, it was agreed to terminate the diffe- 


rence by combat; and toleave the cauſe to the deciſion of heaven. 


CoMBaT is alſo uſed for the ſolemn games of the ancient Greeks 


and Romans, in honour of their Gods; as the Olympie games, 
Pythian, Iſthmian, and Nemæan games; the Ludi Actiaci, Cir- 
cenſes, c. which ſee in their places, OLYMPIC, ISTHMIAN, 
Co 
The Combats here celebrated, were running, wreſtling, boxing, 
ceſtus, c. —T he combatants, who were called athlete, pre- 
pared themſelves for it from their youth, by conſtant exerciſe, 
and a very rigid regimen : they only eat certain things, and at 
certain hours; drank no wine, had no commerce with women: 
both their labour and their reſt were regulated. See ATHLET x, 


GLADIATOR, e. 


COMBATANT, is the heralds word for two beaſts, as lions, 


or boars, born in a coat of arms in a fighting poſture, ere& on 
their hinder feet and affrontee, or their faces towards each other. 


COMBINATION, is properly underitood of an aſſomblage of 


ſeveral things by two and two: but is more particularly uſed in 


mathematicks to denote the variation, or alteration of any 


number of quantities, letters, ſounds, or the like, in all the 
different manners poſſible. Sce CHANGES. 
P. Merſenne gives us the combinations of all the notes and 
ſounds in muſick, as far as 64; the ſum whereof amounts to 
57 fgures, or places. 

he number of poſſible combinatious of the 24 letters of the al- 
phabet, taken firſt two by two, then three by three, Sc. ac- 
cording to M, Preſtet's calculation amount to 1391724288887 
252999425128493402200. See LETTER, and ALPHABET. 
The words in the following verſe may be combined a thouſand 
twenty-two ſeveral ways. MN 0 

. Tot tibi ſunt dotes, virgo, quot fidera cœlo. 
F. Truchet, in the memoirs of the French academy, ſhews, that 
two ſquare pieces, each divided diagonally into two colours, 
inay be arranged and combined 64 ditfercnt ways, ſo as to form ſo 
many different kinds of chequer-work ; which appears ſarpri- 
zing enough, when one conſiders that two. letters, or figures, 
can only be combined twice. 
I This note may be of uſe to maſons, paviours, Sc. See Pavx- 
MENT. 


the ſide of the number of combinations will be 


COM 


9=—1; and there. 

„s. 

fore the number of combination 
number. + 255 I 2 * TRIASGULAR 


If three quantities are to be combined. an ' 

— be three, there will only — 1 2 in each 
if a fourth be added, the combination? Will be found th = 
bed, acd; if a fifth, ten, abe, abd, bed, acd, dee, abe , 4 aba, 
ace, ade; if a ſixth, twenty, Sc. The numbers of * 
tions, therefore, proceed as 1, 4, 10, 20, 5. e, are the * 
pyramidal triangular numbers, whoſe fides differ bytwoy 5 
from the number of given quantities. See PVR AM DAI tara, 
Hence, 5 3 of 8 CR be 9, the fide wilde 
7—2;and therefore, the number of combination 2.51 40 
Hence is eaſily deduced a general rule of d _ 8 

| rule of determini 

ber of combinations in any caſe ; for, ſuppoſe the wa he a on 
t!ties to be combined, , the exponent of the combination wil 


g-n+ IJ 7 — {=+3 {=:+ 4 
3 - 


the number of tombruations 1 


72 ＋F, Ce. | 
5 till thenunibertobeaddedbe equal tos 


Suppoſe, wh the number of quantities to be combined g the 
exponent of the combination 4; the number of combination wil! be 
6=4+1.6—4+2.6—-4+3.6— +4. =6=3. 62.61, 

I 2 3 Dy? 


4 1 2 3 


Coroll. If it be deſired to have all the poſſible combinatina; of 
the given quantities beginning with the combinations of the fe. 
veral twos, proceeding to threes, Cc. there mult be added 


ara 
1 2 1 2 3 1 2 3 4 


N 9. 9=1.+ 
Whence the number of combinations poſſible will be 1.1 


1:4=1:9a2+4:4=1: 72.3. +4:4—1.4—2 4.344 
T. T. 3. I. 2. 3. 4. 1. 1.3.T 5 
c. which is the ſum of the unciæ of the binomial, raiſed to the 
wer 4, and abridged of the exponent of the power increaſed 
y unity, qi. Wherefore, ſince thoſe unciæ come out 
1 ＋ 1, by being raiſed to thepowerg; and fincer+1=2; 
—q— 1 isthe number of all the poſſible combinations. V. gr, I 
the number of quantities be 5, the number of poſſible con - 
trons Will be 2. 6=32—6==26. 
Any number of quantities being given, to find the aumber of changes 
and alternations, Which thoſe quantities, combined in all the mar. 
ners poſſible, can undergo. 
Suppoſe two quantities, a and &; their variations will be 2; 
conſequently, as each of thoſe may be combined, even with f- 
ſelf, totheſe there muſt be added two variations. The whole 
number, therefore, will be 2 2=4. If there werethreequan- 
tities, and the exponent of the yariation 2 ; the combinations wil! 
be 3, and the changes 9; to which, if the three combinations 0! 
each quantity with itſelf aa, bb, cc, be added, we hall hare 
the number of changes, 3+3+3=9- * 
In like manner, it is evident, if the given quantities were 4, and 
the exponent 2, the number of changes would be 16; if 5, 25, 
c. and in general, if », . 1 
Suppoſe the quantities FI and the exponent of variation 3, the 
number of changes is found 2235; viz. aan, aal, aba, 0, 
abb, aac, aca, caa, abe, bac, bea, ach, cab, cba, acc, cas 
cca, bba, bab, bbb, bbc, cbb, bcb, bee, che, cc), ec 
After the ſame manner, it will appear, if the quantities were 4 
and the exponent 3, the nutnber of changes would be 1 4 
and, in general, if the number of quantities be =# and t . 
ponent 3, the number of changes will be #5. y thus pt 
ceeding, it will be found, that if the number of G 
and the exponent», the number of changes will be r V 


fore, if all the antecedents be added, where the exponent is 1 


the number of poſſible changes will be found . * *. 


1 C pant „ 6, &c 


T'ill at length, the number ſubſtracted from u, leaves i; be 


' cauſe the beginning is from ſingle quantities taken once. 7M 
Since then the number of poflible changes is a geometrica! P 


greſſion, whoſe firſt or ſmalleſt term is ., the greate % A 
the denominator ; it will be + *—») Ire "IF 


\ Suppoſe, v. gr. » = 4. the number of poſſible chan 
(4-1) =1920:3 = 340. Suppoſe, again, „. door 
of poflible changes will be (24%—24) : (24—1) = 588867 


6 8986 8272600 : 23 = 13917242 
Here go gia he > ſo many various manners, 


Ductrine of COMBINATIONS. — Any number of quantities being ce a e of the alphabet be varied co inc 

given, together with the number in each combination; zo find the n themſelves. eg ets a fn! 

- #unber of combinations. COMBING of wool, in commerce, the drawing, i (> it 
One quantity, we obſerve, admits of no combination; two, al t acroſs the teeth of a kind of card, called a comb, to dilpo 


and õ, of one; of three abc, there are three combinations, Vit. for ſpinning. See Wool, CLOTH, SPINNING, &. 
4b, ac, bc; of four, ix, ab, ac, be, ad, bd, cd; of five, ten, | CQMBS of Res. See the article HONEY-COMB- 

ab, ac, be, ad, bd, ca, ae, be, ce, de. COMBURENDO heretico. See the article HERETICO- ion 
Whence it appears, that the numbers of combinations proceed as COMBUST, in aſtronomy.” When a planet is in con une. 


bed . . . a it!“ 
1, 3, 6, 10. Oe. . e. are triangular numbers, whole ſide differs ith the ſun, or not diſtant from it above half their disks; 


by unity from the number of given quantities: if that v. gr. be 9, | ſaid to be combie/t, or in combuſtton. > aig | 


17 & > 


jon 
t is 


COM 


Arcording to Argol, a planet ĩs combuſt, or in combuſtion, when | 


no above eight degrees and thirty minutes diſtant from the ſun, 


: r after him. TY | 
9915 beroree final! fibres or tails of malt, upon its firſt ſhooting 


'orth is thus called. See MALT, ACKOSPIRE, Ce. 


COMEDY, in its proper ſenſe, a dramatic piece, repreſenting |, 


ble and diverting tranſaction: or, an allegorical re- 
— of ſomething in private life: for the amuſement 
= inſtruction of the ſpectators. See DRAMA, and TRACI- 


I od fenf e,comcd) is oppoſed. to tragedy, the ſubjects whercof 


ure grave, and violent; and the perſons of the firſtrank.. See 
'RAGEDY- | 


Scaliger defines. comedy, a dramatic poem, very buſy, pleaſant|- 


3 elufion,and written in a popular ſtyle. —Ariſtotle calls 
imitation of the worſt, or reader, of the lowelt claſs of per- 
ſons, by way of ridicule: this definition Corneille finds fault 
with, and maintains, that the actions of kings themſelves may 
enter comedy ; provided they be ſuch as are not very momen- 
tous, nor attended with any conſiderable danger. He adds, that 
poem wherein the greatelt peril is the loſs of a miſtreſs, has no 
right to any higher a pel lation than that of comedy : but then he 
makes a diſtinction in comedies, and dignifies thoſe where great 
ſonages are introduced, with the epithet of herozc comedies) 
todiſtinguiſh them from ordinary ones. 
Mr. Congreve ſeems pretty much of the ſame ſentiment : he 
underſtands Ariſtotle's definition as meant of the worſt men; 
on which bottom, it is ſufficient to conſtitute a comedy, that the 
tion repreſented be that of ſome ill man brought on the ſtage 
to be expoſed. ; m4 
M. Dacier is of a contrary opinion : he maintains, that come 
allows of nothing grave, or ſerious, unleſs it be turned to ridi- 
cule; and that raillery and ridicule are its only proper and ger 
nuine characteriſtics: in which opinion he is warmly ſeconded 
Mr. Dennis. See SATYR. 
hus different are critics and comic authors on the nature of 
cumedy : ſome diſtinguiſh it from tragedy by the lownels of the 
| ſchſen; others by the ridiculous light it is ſet in. 
The accurate F. Boſſu fixes the notion of comedy much better: 
according to that critic, comedy differs from tragedy in this, that 
the comic writer invents both the names of his perſons, and the 
ion he preſents, whereas the tragic writers only invent the 
et; the former they are to take from hiſtory, See ACTION. 
Upon the whole, comedy may be defined an image, or repreſen- 


tation of the ordinary life of men: it exhibits their common] 


ations and paſſions ; expoſes, and ridicules their failings, to 
preſerve the ſpectators from them, or to correct them. Cicero 
defines it the imitation of life, the mirror of cuſtom, and the 
image of truth. = . | 
There is a diſpute among critics, whether comedy be a poem, 
or a mere converſation? They who. maintain the latter, do it 
on the foot of this general opinion, that a poem is a diſcourſe in 
verſe; F. Boſſu intiſts on the former, and ſhews, that as comedy 
has the fable, or allegory, it has every thing eſſential to poetry. 

POETRY, and FABLE. | . 
Conedy and tragedy were originally one, and the ſame thing: 
ther common origin ſee be TRL EDY.— Mr. Boileau ſays, 
comedytook its riſe at Athens, from the happy iſſues or conclu- 
ons of tragedies. On this principle, the cataſtrophe ſhould have 
deen the proper criterion, or diſtinguiſhing mark between tra- 
gedy and comedy ; and all other difterences only accidental. 

Des ſucces fortunez, du ſpectacle tragique | 

Dans 4thenes naquit la comedie antique. | 2 
After the grave and ſerious became ſeparated from the ridicu- 
lous, and tragedy and comedy were become two diſtinct arts; 
people applied themſol ves to cultivate the former, and neglect- 
cd ine latter: ſo that comedy continued in ĩts infancy, with little 
mprovements, while tragedy grew up to a perfect art: this, 
— arived at its height, they began to think of cultivating co- 

ty bega 


. 


Wim regard to the various cha ges and revolutions comedy has 
ieee, it is commonly diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, us. 
ancient, wherein there was nothing feigned ; the middle, 


where the ſubje& was real, but the names fictitious ;: the xew, | 


ere both names and things are fictitious. 

in ent was that firſt in uſe, when the ſupreme power was 
the hands of the eople; and when, on that account, the 

* were at their fall liberty to ſay what they pleaſed, and of 
om they pleaſed ;- by name to rail at people in authority, and 


on Charge magiltrates with crimes ; ſparing no age, ſex, or 


** very obſeryable in the frogs, and the clouds of Ariſto- 
decay, N here it is tobe noted, that though the railing —— 
5 l Aiſtributed among all the actors, yet the chief was 

» chorus. ' | | , 
| aden Athenian libertics became ſunk up in the tyranny of 
as no longer ſafe for the poets to uſe their old licenſe; 
Fil office being now to be skreened from reproach. The 
and therefore, became uſeleſs, and was therefore dropped; 


thus commenced what we callcomedia media, ven, or the | 


N 
Vat. See Corus. | 


ang the, Bis, the poets werenotallowed to name the perſons ; | 


were ſo *r name were to be invented: but then the perſons 


oy them. 


| —_— as thoſe 
'\courle. | . 
But how theſe ſtars ſhould thus meet; coaleſce, and form a bo- 


ell pointed out, that it was no difficult matter to 


COM 
At lengthy however, they were qbligedto repreſ$ even this li- 
cenſe: and this reform gave occaſion to the new comedy; which 
only broußht upon the itage feigned adventures, and imaginary 
names. 
This laſt kind alone was received among the Romans ; who 
yet made a new ſubdiviſion thereof, into ancient, middle, and 
neu; according to the various periods of the common wealth. 
Among the ancient comediet were ranked thoſe of Livius An- 
dronicus; among the middle, thoſe of Pacuvius; and among 
the ew ones, thoſe of Terence. 
Comedy, as well as tragedy, has its eſſential, and its integrant 
parts. Its eſſential parts, in the language of the ancients,are the 
tafis, epitaſit, cataſtaſic, and cataſtrophe. . ne 
The protaſic is the beginning, or opening z where the ſubject is 
juſt entered upon, the character of the perſons ſhewn, and the 
intereſt, or part each has in the action. See PRoTAS1S. 
In the epitaſic, the intrigues begin: they are carried on, and 
heightened in the cataſtafis ; and unravelled in the caraſtrophe. 
See EptTAS1S, CATASTROPHE, Se. | | 
The integrant parts are the fle acts into which the comedy is di- 
gay yy" to that precept of Horace ; os TY 
eve minor quinto neu fit produdttior an. 8 
The acts are divided into ſcenes; the number whereof is not 
fixed, either by reaſon or experience, but depends on the buſi- 
neſs to be done in each act, and the number of perſons to be 
employed. See ACT, SCENE, c. See alſo MAxxRERS, Hu- 
MouR, Q. Fan 
Among the ancient Romans, comedies were diſtinguiſhed ac- 
cording to the quality of the per ſons repreſented, and the dreſs 
they wore, into tagatæ, pretexte, trabeatæ, and taber nariæ; which 
laſt were thoſe where the ſcene lay in colleges,” or among peo- 
le of the loweſt rank, agreeing pretty nearly with our farces. 
n the repreſentation, comedy was diſtinguiſhed from tragedy by 
the ſock wore-inthe former, and the d in the latter. See 
SOCK, and Busk ix. | 6 
Among us, comedy is diſtinguiſhed from farce, in that the former 
repreſents nature as ſhe1s; the other diſtorts or overcharges her. 
They both paint from the life, but with different views: the one 
—_— nature known, the other to make her ridiculous. See 
ARCE. ” = ngovegth . 


COMET, a heavenly body, in the planetary region, earing 


ſuddenly, and again diſappearing, and during the time of its ap- 
——— moving in its proper, though very excentric orbit, 
ike a planet. See STAR, and PLANET. 

Comets, popularly called blating ſtars, have this to diſtinguiſh 
them from the other ſtars, that they are uſually attended with a 
long train, or tail of light, always oppoſite to the ſun, and which 
is of the fainter luſtre, the further it is from the body. Hence 
ariſes a popular diviſion of Comets into three kinds, v:z. bearded, 
tailed, and hairy Comets; though, in effect, this diviſion rather 
relates to the ſeveral circumſtances of the ſame Comet, than to 
the phenomena of ſeveral. . 

Thus, when the Comet is eaſtward of the ſun, and movos from 
it, the Comet is faid to be bearded, barbatns ; becauſe the light 
marches before it, in manner of a beard. ' See BEARD. 

When the light is weſtward of the ſun, and ſets after it, the Co- 
met is ſaid to be tailed, candatns ; becauſe the train follows it, 
in manner of a tail. See TAL. at, 


Laſtly, when the Comer and the ſun are diametrically oppoſite, 


(the earth between them) the train is hid behind the body of the 
Comet, excepting alittle that appears around it, in form ofa bor- 
der of hair, hence called crinitus. 


Nature of COMETS.—AsS to the nature of Comets, the unfrequeticy 


of their appearing, together with the ſeeming irregularities of 
their phznomena, have left philofophers much in the dark : 
thoſe who lived before Ariſtotle, accounted for them by ſup- 
poſing the heavenly ſpaces full of an infinite number of ſtars ; 
and many of theſe too remote, or too ſmall to have ever come 
under the notice of aſtronomers : theſe inviſible ſtars, they fur- 
ther ſuppoſed to move by their own proper motion every Way ; 
finiſhing their courſes in very unequal times. Now, a Comer, 
according to them, was a vaſt heap or aſſemblage of theſe little 
ſtars meeting together, by reaſon of the inequality of their 
motions, and uniting into a viſible maſs; which muſt again 
ſeparated, and each proceeded in its 


dy, which in all poſitions of the ſun ſhòuld reſemble a tail, and 
again ſeparate, is a wn} er RB 0 
This opinion therefore, Ariſtotle eaſily overturned ; ſubſtitut- 
ing another in its ſtead: according to him, Comers were only 
a kind of tranſient fires, or meteors, conſiſting of exhalations 
raiſed to the upper region of the air, and there ſet on fire; fat be- 
low the moon's courſe. fir fog Ot 1 
But neither is this hypotheſis more juſt than the other: for on 
this principle, the light of the Comet being independent of the 
ſun, would be diſperſed every way alike, without any appea- 
rance of a train, or tail, which is contrary to thephznomena. Be- 


ſides that the modern aſtronomers, who have meaſured the diſ- 


tance between the Comets and the earth, find that the Comers 
have no ſenſible parallax ; which could not be, werte they not 
much more remote than the moon, whoſe parallax is ſenſible, 
See PARALLAx. 


Heyelius 


Hevelius from a great number of obſervations, propoſes it as 
his opinion,that the comets, like the ſolar maculæ or ſpots, which 
they pretty much reſemble, are formed and condenſed out of 
the groſſer exhalations of his body. In which notion he agrees 
nearly with Kepler, who maintains, that comers are generated 
in the æther in vaſt numbers, like fiſhes in the ocean; though 
they do not all become viſible, either becauſe of their ſmall- 
. or becauſe they lay a long time under the horizon. 
But Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn the fallacy of this hypotheſis, 
by proving that the comet of 1680, in its paſſage through the 
neighbourhood of the ſun, would have been diflipated, had it 
conſiſted of exhalations of the ſun and planets : for the heat 
of the ſun, it is allowed, is as the denſity of his rays, i. e. reci- 
procally as the ſquares of the diſtances of places from the 
ſan : wherefore, ſince the diſtance of that comet in its perihelion, 
December the 8th, was obſerved to be to the diſtance of the 
earth from the ſun, nearly as 6 to 1000; the ſun's heat in the 
comet, at that time, was to his heat with us at midſummer, 
as 1000000 to 36, or 28000 to 1. 
And again, finding by experiment, that the heat of boiling 
water, is little more than three times the heat of our dry earth, 
when expoſed to the midſummer's ſun ; and aſſuming the heat 
of red-hot iron to be about three or four times as great as that 
of boiling water : he concludes, that the heat of the dried earth, 
or body of the comet in its perihelion, muſt be near 2000 times 
as great as that of red-hot iron. 
Such an immenſe heat once acquired in its perihelion, the comet 
mult be a long time in cooling again. The ſame author com- 
putes, that a globe of red-hot iron, of the dimenſions of our 
earth, would ſcarce be cool in 5oooo years. If then the comet 
be ſuppoſed to cool 100 times as faſt as red-hot iron; yet, 
ſince its heat was 2000 times greater, ſuppoſing it of the big- 
neſs of the earth, it would not be cool in a million of years. 
James Bernoulli, in his Hſtema cometarum, ſuppoſes ſome 
primary planet, revolving round the ſun in the oo of four 
years and 157 days; and at the diſtance, from his body, of 
2583 ſemidiameters of the 1 orbis: this planet, he con- 
cludes, either from its vaſt diſtance, or ſmallneſs, to be in- 
viſible to us; but, however, to have at various diſtances from 
him, ſeveral ſatellites moving round him, and ſometimes de- 
ſcending as low as the orbit of Saturn; and that theſe becom- 
ing viſible to us, when in their perigæum, are what we call comers. 
Des Cartes advances another opinion: he conjeQures that 
comets are only ſtars, formerly fixed, like the reſt, in the heavens; 
but which, becoming by degrees covered with maculæ, or 
ſpots, and at length wholly robbed of their light, cannot keep 
thcir place, but are carried off by the vortices of the circum- 
jacent ſtars ; and, in proportion to their magnitude and ſolidity, 
moved in ſuch manner, as to be brought nearer the orb of 
Saturn; and thus coming within reach ot the ſun's light render- 
ed viſible. See CARTESIANISM. 
But the vanity of all theſe hypotheſes abundantly appears from 
the phænomena of comers; the chief of which we ſhall enume- 
rate : as being the teſt by which all theories are to be tried. 
Firſt, then, thoſe comezs which move according to the order 
of the ſigns, do all, a little before they diſappear, either ad- 
vance flowlier than uſual, or elſe go retrograde, if the earth 
be between them and the ſun; and more ſwiftly, if the earth 
be ſituate in a contrary part: on the contrary, thoſe which 
rocced contrary to the order of the ſigns, proceed more 
wiftly than uſual, if the earth be between them and the ſun; 
and more ſlowly, or go retrograde, when the earth is in a 
contrary part. 8 85 
20. So long as their velocity is increaſed, they move, nearly, 
in great circles; but towards the end of their courſe, deviate 
from thoſe circles; and as often as the earth proceeds one 
way, they go the contrary way. 
3%. They move in pas poly having one of their foci in the 
centre of the ſun; and by radii drawn to the ſun, deſcribe 
areas proportionable to the times. 
o. The light of their bodies, or nuclei, increaſes in their receſs 
rom the earth towards the ſun ; and, on the contrary, decreaſes 
in their receſs from the ſun towards the earth. 
52. Their tails * the largeſt and brighteſt, immediately 
after their tranſit through the region of the ſun. 
6. The tails always decline from a juſt oppoſition to the ſun 
towards thoſe parts which the bodies, or nuclei pals over, in 
their progreſs through their orbits. 
79. This declination, cæteris paribus, is the ſmalleſt, when the 
heads, or nuclei approach neareſt the ſun: and leſs, ſtill, near 
the nucleus of the comet than towards the extremity of the tail. 
89. The tails are ſomewhat brighter, and more diſtinaly de- 
fined in their convex than in their concave part. 
9. The tails always appear broader at their upper extreme 
than near the centre of the comer. 
10. The tails are tranſparent, and the ſmalleſt ſtars appear 
through them. 
Theſe are the chief phænomena of comers ; which, how ill they 
conſiſt with the wild notions of the ancients, and the weak 
conjectures of moſt of the moderns, is pretty evident. Indeed, 
there were tome, Pliny tells us, among the ancients, who * had 
» juſter notions, who took theſe ſtars to be perpetual, and 
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and more fully Seneca, queſt. 


mon opinion, nor do! 
comet to be a ſudden fire, but eſteem it among the — 


works of nature. Quid antem miramar cometas, tam rarun 
„nec initia illoryy 
r 
mp Ko iſta que nunc latent, in — Ja 
extrahat & longioris avi diligentia. Veniet temipns 10 poſten 
noſtri tam aperta nos neſeifſe mirentur. — Frit au; . 
aliquando, in quibus comete partibus errent; — tam — 
ceteris eant, quauti qualeſque ſint.— n 6 
This prediction we have ſeen accompliſhed in our da 
the great Sir Iſaac Newton; whoſe doctrine is as folloy y 
The comets are compact, ſolid, fixed, and durable bodies, 
one word, a kind of planets; which move in ver obl!? 1 
orbits, every way With the greateſt freedom : . 
their motions, even againſt the courſe and direQion of! te 
planets : and their tail is a very thin, flender vapour, emitted 
hy, the head, or nucleus of the comet, ignited or heated b) theſ 
his at once ſolves all the phenomena: for 10. It * criden | 
* that thoſe which proceed according to the order of the fi: 
: a littie before they diſappear, muſt move more 7 
appear retrograde, if the earth be betwixt them and the ſun 
and ſwifter, it the earth be in acontr part: on the contra 
* thoſe procceding againſt the order of Oo ligns, G. —=F; 
ſince their courſe is not among the fixed ſtars, but among the 
planets; as the motion of the earth cither conſpires with then 
or goes againſt them; their appearance, with regard to the 
earth, mult be changed; and, like the planets, they muſt ſome 
times appear ſwifter, ſometimes ſlower, and ſometimes tt. 
trograde. See DIRECTION, RETROGRADATION, e. 
29, * When the comers move the ſwifteſt, they muſt proceedin 
* {trait lines, but in the end of their courſe decline, He 
Becauſe in the end of their courſe, when they recede almot 
direct ij from the ſun, that part of the apparent motion which 
ariſes trom the parallax, mult bear a greater proportion to the 
whole apparent motion. 
357 * The comers muſt move in ellipſis's, having one of ther 
foci in the center of the ſun.'---Becauſe they do not wander 
precariouſly from one fictitious vortex to another; but, making 
a part of the ſolar ſyſtem, return perpetually, and run a conſtat 
round. See ORBIT. 
Hence, their elliptic orbits being very long and excentric, they 
become inviſible, when in that part moſt remote from the ſun. 
From conſidering the curvity of the paths of comets, Sir Iſuc 
concludes, that when they diſappear, they are much beyond 
the orb of Jupiter ; and that in their perihelion they frequently 
deſcend below the orbits of Mars and the inferior planets. 
4®. The light of their nuclei muſt increaſe in their recei 
* from the ſun, and vice verſa? ---becauſe, as they are in the 
regions of the planets, their acceſs toward the tun, bears 2 
conſiderable proportion to their whole diſtance. 
From obſervations of the comet of 1680, Sir Iſaac Newton 
found that thevapour in the extremity of the tail, Jan. 25. 
to aſcend from the head before December the 11th ; and 
therefore ſpent more than 45 days in its aſcent : but that all 
the tail which appeared December 10, aſcended in the = 
of thoſe two days, then juſt paſt ſince its perihelion 
vapour, therefore, at the began „when the comet was ner 
the ſun, aſcended prodigiouſly ſwitt; and afterwards continued 
to aſcend with a motion retarded by the gravity of its particles; 
and by that aſcent increaſed the length of the tail: but the tal, 
notwithſtanding its length, conſiſted almoſt wholly of vapour, 
which had aſcended from the time of the perihelion ; and the 
vapour which aſcended firſt, and compoled the extreme of 
the tail, did not vaniſh, till it was too far from the ſun to be 
illumined by him, and off us to be viſible. Hence, alſo, the 
tails of comers that are ſhorter, do not aſcend with a quick 
and continual motion from the head, and then preſently dil- 
appear ; but are permanent columns of vapours and exhalations, 
athered from the head by a very gentle motion, and ina gre 
{pace of time; which yet, by participating of that motion of 
their heads they had at the beginning, continue eaſily to move 
along with their heads through the celeſtial regions: whencs 
alſo the vacuity of thoſe regions is * zee Vacuuu. 
59. * Their tails muſt appear the largeſt and brighteſt immedi- 
© ately after their tranſit throꝰ the region of the ſun . 
then, their heads being the moſt heated, will emit the my 
vapours. infer theit 
From the light of the nucleus, or apparent ſtar, we infer P 
vicinity to the earth, and that they are by no means in the cn 
gion of the fixed ſtars, as ſome have imagined; ſince in 4 _ 
caſe, their heads would be no more illumined by the ſun, t 
the planets are by the fixed ſtars. 
60. The tails muſt ſtill decline from a ; in their 
© ſun, towards thoſe parts which the heads pals over, ® * 
progreſs through their orbits: --- becauſe, all — abli- 
vapour emitted trom a body: Bn motion, tends upWwar 15 +l 
quely, (till — from that part towards which the 1M 
ing body proceeds. | f 
f That declination will be (till the leaſt near the nachos 
© the comet z and when the comet is neareſt the ſun: —_— 5 
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| more ſwiftly near the head of the comet, than in 
our di ma of its tail; and when the comet is at a leſs 
4 from the ſun, than when at a greater. 

' + Thetsil is brighter, and better deũ ned in its convex part, 
, han in its concave: — becauſe the vapour in the convex 
. which goes firlt, being ſomewhat nearer and denſer, re- 

the light more copiouſſy. a 

* 18 ail mult appear broader towards the higherextremity 
or the comet, than towards the head: — becaule, the vapour 
1 afree ſpace perpetually rarefies anddilates. ; 

', The tails mult be pan — becauſe conſiſting 
aanitely thin vapour, c. 

e the hypotheſis tally to the phænomena. 


ours. The nuclei, which we alſo occafionally call 


Phaſes | | f 
d bodies of comets, viewed through a teleſcope, ſne w 
1 face from thoſe of the fixed ſtars, or planets. 
Surmius tells us, that obſerving the comer of 1680 with ate- 
leſcope, it appeared like a coal dimiy glowing, or a rude maſs of 
matter illumined with a dusky fumid light, leſs ſenſible atthe 
extremes than inthe middle; rather than as a ſtar, which appears 
with a round disk, and vivid light. ; 
Hevelias obſerved of the comper of 1661, that its body was © 
ajellowiſh colour, bright and conſpicuous, but without — 
elitering light: in the middle was adenſe ruddy nucleus, almo 
alto Jupiter, incompaſſed with a much fainter thinner mat- 
ter, Feb. F. its head was ſomewhat bigger and brighter, of a 
gold-colour ; but its light more dusky than the reſt of the ſtars : 
here, the nucleus appeared divided into ſeveral parts. Feb. 6. 


the disk was leſſened ; the nuclei ſtill exiſted, though lefs than} 


before : one of them, on the lower part af the disk, on the left, 
much denſer and brighter than the reſt; its body round, and 
repreſenting a very lucid little ſtar : the nuclei ſtill incompaſſed 
with another kind of matter. Feb. 10.the head ſome what more 
obſcure, and the nuclei more confuſed, but brighter at top than 
bottom, Feb. 13. the head diminiſhed much, both in magnitude 
ind brightneſs. March 2. its roundneſs a little impaired, its 
edges laceratcd, c. March 28. very pale and exceeding thin; 
its matter much diſperſed ; and no diſtinct nucleus at all 5. 


ing. | 
Weigelius, who ſaw the comet of 1664, the moon, and a little 


moon, through the teleſcope, — of acontinued luminous 

ſurface; but the comet very different; being perfectly like the 

little cloud in the horizon, illumined by the ſun. From theſe 
obſervations it was, that Hevelius concluded comers to be like 
maculæ, or ſpots for med out of the folar ex halations. 

the length of the tails of comets is various: that of 1680, ac- 

cording to Sturmius, about the 20th of November, was but 

ſmall, at moſt not exceeding 20 degrees in length: in a little 
time - me to a lengthof 60 degrees, after which it dwindled 
very tenlidly, 

Formation of the tails of COMETS Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that 
the atmoſpheres of comets will furniſh vapour ſufficientto form 
their tails : this he argues from that wonderful rarefraction ob- 
ſerved in our air, at a diſtance from the earth: a cubic inch of 

common air, at the diſtance of half the earth's diameter, or 4000 

miles, would expand itſelf ſo as to fill a ſpace larger than the 
hole region of the ſtars. Since then the coma, or atmoſphere 
of a comes is ten times highs? than the ſurface of the nucleus, 
counting from the centre thereof; the tail, aſcending much 
higher, muſt needs be . rare: ſo that it is no wonder 

ug 


the ſtars ſhould be viſible through it, 

ow, the aſcent of yapours into the tail of the comet, he ſup- 
poſes occaſioned by the rarefaction of the matter of the atmoſ- 
phere at the time of the perihelion. Smoke, it is obſerved, aſ- 
cends the chimney by the impulſe of the air wherein it floats, 
and air, tareſied by heat, aſcends by the diminution of its ſpeci- 
tic gravity, taking up the ſmoke along with it: why then ſhould 
not the tail of a comer be A to be raiſed after the ſame 
manner by the ſun? for the ſun-beams do not act on the medi- 
baden pals through, any other wife than by reflection and re- 


The refleQing particles, then, being warmed by the action, will 
2 warm the æther where with they are compounded; and 
: rl taretied by the heat, will have its ſpecific gravity, whereby 
in cxctended to deſcend, diminiſhed by the rarefaQion ; ſo as 
LONG and to carry along with it thoſe reflecting particles, 

ereof the tail of the comet is compoſed. 


is aſcent of the vapours will be promoted by their circular 


motion round the ſan ; by means whereof, they will endeavour 
to recede from the ſun, while the ſun's hows Pohang and the 
er matters in the celeſtial ſpaces, are either at reſt, or nearly 
— no motion but what they receive from the fun's 
Fun otation. 
— any gre Vapours raiſed into the tails of comers in the neigh- 
Whereth of the ſun, where the orbits are moſt curve; and 
have e nete being within the denſer atmoſphere of the ſun, 
Le their tails of the greateſt length. 
- als thus produced, by preſerving that motion, and at the 
we gravitating towards the ſun, will move round his 
will — 'ples, in like manner as their heads; and by this means 
Vol. 1 company, and freelyadhereto their head. In effect 
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the gravitation of the vapours towards the ſun, will no more 
occaſion the tails of the comers to forſake their heads, and fall 
down towards the ſan, than the gravitation of their heads will 
occaſionthem to fall off from their tails : butby their common 
gravitation, they will either fall down together to the ſun, or be 
together ſuſpended, or retarded. This gravitation, therefore, 
does notat all hinder, but thatthe heads and tails of comers may 
receiveand retain — poſition towards each other, which either 
the above-mentioned cauſes, or any other, may occaſion. 
The tails, therefore, thus produced in the perihelion of comers, 
will go off along with their head into remote regions; and 
either return thence, together with the comers, after a long ſe- 
ries of years; or, rather, be there loſt, and vaniſh by little and 
little, and the comerbe left bare; till at its return, deſcending 
towards the ſun, ſome little ſhort tails be gradually and ſlowly 
produced from the heads; which afterwards, in the perihelion, 
deſcending down into the ſun's atmoſphere, will be immenſely 
increaſed. | 

Thevapours thus dilated, rarefied, and diffuſed through all the 
celeſtial regions, the ſame author obſerves, may probably, by 
little and little, by means of their own gravity, be attracted 


don to the planets, and become intermingled with their at- 


moſpheres. 
He adds, that for the conſervation of the water, and moiſture 
of the planets, comers ſeem abſolutely requiſite ; from whoſe 
condenſed vapours and exhalations, all that moiſture which is 
ſpent in vegetations and putrefactions, and turned into dry 
earth, c. may be reſupplied and recruited. For all vegetables 
grow, and increaſe wholly from fluids; and, again, as to 
their greateſt part, turn, by 3 into earth again; an 
earthy ſlime being perpetually precipitated to the bottom of pu- 
trefy ing liquors. Hence, the quantity of dry earth muſt conti- 
nually inereaſe, and the moiſture of the globe decreaſe, and at 
laſt be quite evaporated; if it have not a continued ſupply from 
ſome part or other of the univerſe. And I ſuſpeR, adds our great 
author, that the Spirit, which makes the fineſt, ſabtileſt, and 
beſt part of our air, and which is abſolutely requiſite for the 
life and being of all things, comes principally from the comers. 
On this principle, there ſeems to be ſome foundation for the 
popularopinion of preſages from comets : fince the tail of a comet 
thus intermingled with our atmoſphere may produce changes 
rey ſenſible in animal and vegetable bodies. See Spixtr and 
EDIUM. | | 
M. Facio has ſaggeſted, that ſome of the comers having their 
nodes ſo very near the annual orbit of the earth; ſhould the 
earth happen to be found in that part next the node, at the time 
of a comet's =* : as the 9 mh mation of the comet will 
be ineredibly ſwift, ſo its parallax will become very ſenſible; 
and the proportion thereof to that of the ſun will be given: 
whence, fuch tranſits of comers will afford the beſt means of 
determining the diſtance of the earth and ſun. | 
The comet of 1472, v. gr. had a parallax above twenty times 
greater than the ſun's : and if that of 1618 had come down in 
the beginning of March toits deſcending node, it would have 
been much nearer the earth, and its parallax much more nota- 
ble. But, hitherto, none has threatned the earth with a nearer 
ſe than that of 1680: for, by calculation, Dr. Halley finds, 
at November 11, 1 H. 6. Min. P. M. that comet was not a- 
bove one ſemidiameter of the earth, to the northwards of the 
of the earth ; at which time, had the earth been in that part 
of its orbit, the comet would have had aparallax equal to that of 
the Moon: what might have been the conſequence of ſo near 
an appulſe, a contact, or laſtly, a ſhock ofthe celeſtial Bodies? 
— A deluge Mr. Whiſton ſays! See DELuGE. 
paths be ſuppoſed directly paraboli- 
cal, as ſome have imagined, it would follow, that being im- 
pelled towards the ſun by a centripetal force, they deſcend as 
from ſpaces infinitely diſtant; and by their falls acquire ſich a 
velocity, as that they may again run off into the remoteſt regi- 
ons; ſtill moving upwards, with ſuch a perpetual tendency as 
never to return. Rut the frequency of their appearance, and 
their degree of velocity, which does not exceed what they 
might acquire by their gravity towards the ſun, ſeem to put it 
doubt that they move, planet-like, in elliptic orbits, 
though thoſe exceedingly excentric ; and fo return again, 
though after very long periods. See ELLI ric. 
Apoltonius Myndius was the firſt who took comers for regular 
ſtars ; and ventured to foretel, that one day the periods and laws 
of their motion would be diſcovered. 
Aſtronomers, however, are ſtill divided on that head: New- 
ton. Flamſteed, Halley, and the Engliſh aſtronomers, c. 
ſeem ſatisfied of the return of comets : Caſſini, and others of the 
French, think it highly probable ; de la Hire, and others, 


oppoſe it. 

Thoſe on the affirmative ſide, ſuppoſe the comers to deſcribe 
circles prodigiouſly excentric, inſomuch as we can only ſee 
them in a very ſmall part of their revolution: out of this they 
are loſt in the immenſe ſpaces ; hid not only from our eyes, 
but our teleſcopes. That little part of their circle next us, M. 
Caſſini, c. have found to paſs between the orbits of Venus 
and Mars. 


For the reaſons of the return of COMETS, M.Caffini gives theſe that 


follow.—1. In conſidering the * of the comets, With regard 
5 to 
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diltances from their perigee, their velocities are nearly the 
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to the fix'd Nars, they are found to keep a conſiderable time in 


the arch ot a great circle, i. e. acircle wholeplane paſſes thro” 
the center of the earth: indeed, they deviate a little from it, 
chiefly towards the end of their appearance; but this deviation 
is common to them with the planets. | 

20. Comets, as well as planets, appear to move ſo much the 
faſter as they are nearer the earth; and when they are at equal 


ſame. 

By ſubtracting from their motion the apparent inequality of ve- 
locity occaſioned by their different diſtance from the earth, their 
equal motion might be found ; but we ſhould notbe certain this 
motion were their true one: in 1 they might have conſi- 
derable inequalities, not diſtinguiſhable in that ſmall part of their 
orbit viſible to us. It is, indeed, probable, their real motion, as 
well as that of the planets, is unequal in itſelf; and hence we 
have a reaſon why the obſervations made during the appea- 
rance of a Comet cannot give the juſt period of their revolution. 

Sec PERIOD. 
3®. There are no two different planets whoſe orbits cut the 
ecliptic in the ſame angle, whoſe nodes are in the ſame points of 
the ecliptic, and whoſe apparent velocity in their perigee is the 
ſame ot conſequence, two Comets ſeen at different times. yet a- 
grecing in all thoſe three circumſtances, can only be one and 
the ſame Comet, 

And this were the Comets of 1577 and 1680 obſerved to do; and 

thoſe of 1652, and 1698 ; not that this exact agreement in the ſe 

circumſtances is abſolutely neceſſary to determine them the | 

ſame Comet. M. Caſſini tinds the moon herſelf irregular in 

themall : accordingly, he is of opinion, there are ſeveral which 
diſagree herein, yet may be accounted the ſame. 

The great objections againſt the return of COMETS, are, the rarity of 
their appearance, with regard to the number of revolutions ai- 
ſigned to them. 

In 1702 was a Comet, or rather the tail of one, ſeen at Rome, 
which Mr. Caſſini takes to be the ſame with that obſerved by A- 


riſtotle, and that ſince ſeen in 1668; which would imply its pe- 


riod to be 34 years. Now, it may ſeem ſtrange, that a ſtar which 


turns, ſhould be ſo ſeldom ſeen.--- Again, in April ot the ſame 
year, 1702, a Comet was obſerved by Meſl. Bianchini and Ma- 
raldi, luppoſed by the latter to be the ſame with that of 1664, 
both by reaſon of its motion, velocity, and direction. M. de la 
Hire took it to have ſome relation to another he had obſerved 
in 1698; which M. Caſſini refers to that of 1652 : on this ſup- 
poſition its period appears to be 43 months, and thenumber of 
revolutions between 1652, and 1698, fourteen : but it is hard to 
ſuppoſe, that in this age, wherein the heavens are ſonarrowly 
watched, a (tar ſhould make 14 appearances unperceived: eſpe- 
cially ſuch a {tar as this, which might appear above a month to- 
gether; and of conſequence be frequently diſengaged from the 
crepuſcula. | 
For this reaſon M. Caſſini is very reſerved in maintaining the 
hypotheſis of the return of Comets, and only propoſes thoſe for 
planets, where the motions are eaſy and ſimple, and are ſolved 
without (training, or allowing many irregularities. 
M. de la Hire propoſes one general difficulty againſt the whole 
ſyſtem of the return of Comets, which would ſeem to hinder any 
omet from being a planet; and it is this: that, by the diſpoſition 
neceſlarily given to their courſes, they ſhould appear as ſmall at 
firſt as at laſt; and al ways increaſe, till they arrive at their great- 
eſt proximity to the earth: or, if they ſhould chance not to be 
obſer ved as ſoon as they become viſible, for want of attention 
thereto; at leaſt, it is impoſſible but they mult frequently ſhew 
themſelves ere they have arrived at their full magnitude and 
brightneſs: but he adds, that none were ever yet obſerved till 
they had arrived at it. 
But the appearance of a Comet in this preſent month of October, 
1723, While yet at a great diſtance, ſo as to be too ſmall and dim 
to be viewed without a teleſcope, may ſerve to remove this ob- 
itacle, and ſet the Comets, ſtill, on the ſame footing with the pla- 
nets. 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſuppoſes, that as thoſe planets which are 
neareſt the ſun, and revolve in the leaſt orbits, are the ſmalleſt ; 
ſo among the Comets, ſuch as in their perihelion come neareſt 
the ſun, are the ſmalleſt, and revolve in leſſer orbits. 
Dr. Halley has given us a table of the aſtronomical elements of 
all the Comets that have been yet obſerved with due care; where- 
by, whenever a new Comet ſhall appear, it may be determined, 
by comparing it therewith, whether it be any of thoſe which 
have yet appeared? and conſequently its period, and the axis of 
its orbit be determined, and its return foretold. 
For there are many things in the Comet of 1532, obſerved by Pe- 
ter Apian, which intimate its being the ſame with that of 1607, 
obſerved by Kepler and Longomontanus ; and which Dr. Hal- 
ley himſelt again obſerved in 1682, All the elements agree, 
and there is nothing contradicts the opinion, but that inequality 
in the periodic revolution; which, however, he thinks, is no 
more than may be accounted for from phy fical cauſes : no more 
in efcct, than is obſerved in Saturn; the motion of which planet 
is ſoditturbed by the reſt, eſpecially Jupiter, that its period is 


To determine the Place and Conrſe of a Comer. 


To determine the courſe of a COMET mechanically 


To determine the Parallax of a COMET. See PARAL TA. 
has ſo ſhort a revolution, and of conſequence ſuch frequent re- Traje&ory of a COMET. Ag TRAJECTORY. ; 


COMITATUS Poſe. See the article Possk. 
COMITIA *, an aſſembly of the Roman people, either inthe 


COMITIALIS Morzus, an ancient term for the epilep 


uncertain tor ſeveral days together : to what errors then may 


not a Comer be liable, which riſes to almoſt four t 
of Saturn; and whoſe velocity, if butalittle = mes the he g 


2 ; reaſed. w 

change its elliptic orb into a parabolic one? cared, Would 

What further confirms the identity, is the appeatance of an 
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ther Comet in the ſummer of 1456; which, though obſerves: regimen, 
none with accuracy, yet by its period, and the manner ot dg * cored A 
ſit, he concludes to be the ſame : and thenc bang Che wg 
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its return in the year 1758. See Whiſton's & 
orbits of the ſeveral Comets are delineated, 
many of them as are known, expreſſed. 
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—Odſerr a 
ſtance of the Comet from two fixed ſtars, whoſe . — 


latitudes are known: from the diſtances thus found, calc, 
late the place of the Comet by trigonom etry, after the anne: 
delivered under PLANET. By repeating the obſervationsn. 


operations for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, th 
will be had. 7 y. the courſe of the Cn. 


, : . and wit hont 4; 
apparatus of inſtruments.— The follow ing ingenious eg; 


by a thread, we owe to Longomontanus : obſery * 
round the Comet, ſuch, as that Ge Comet may be in — 
tion of the right lines chat join the two oppoſite ſtars ; which 
eaſily found, by means of a thread placed before the eye, and * 
tended over-againſt the ſtars and Comet. 177 
Suppoſe, v. gr. the comet is place in the heavens A, (Tab. Aftrs- 
nomy, Fig. 23.) between the four ſtars,'B, C, D. E; where the 
line joining the ſtars Band D, paſles through the body ot the 
Comet; and the like does the line paſſing through C and E. 

On aglobe, whereon theſe four itars are found, extend a thread 
through B and D, and another through C and E; the point of 
interſection will give the place of the Comet. This practice be- 
ing repeated for ſeveral days, the Comer's courſe will be had on 
the globe; which courſe will be found to be a great circle: 
from any two points whereof, it will be eaſy to find its inclina- 
tion to the ecliptic, and the place of the nodes; only by obſerving 


where a thread ſtretched through the two points cuts the 
ecliptic, | 


Comitium, or campus martius ; for the election of magiſtrates, cr 
for conſulting on the important affairs of the republic. See 
FIELD of Mars, &c. 
The word comes from the verb coeo, or comes, to go together. 
There are certain days fixed for theſe aſſemblies, called dies 
mitiales ; marked with a e in the calendar of Julius Cæſar. 
Comitial aſſemblies held for the election of conſuls, were called 
conſular comitia: in like manner, the other comitia took names 
from the officer to be created; whether a tribune, a pontif, 
zdile, or the like. 
There were three kinds of comitia, viz. curiata, centuriata, and 
tributa; ſodiſtinguiſhed, from the manner wherein the people 
voted, and gave their ſuffrages, viz. by curiæ or pariſhes, trides 
or centuries. See CURIA, I RIBE, Cc. af 
Authors make the difference between comitia, and conciha to 
conſiſt in this; that in the former the whole people were called 
together, in the latter only a part. : 
The comitium, or place where the comitia were ordinarily held, 
was a large hall in the Roman Forum: it was a long time open 
at top ; on Which account, the aſſemblies were often interrupt- 
ed by the ill weather: it was firſt eovered over in the time ofthe 
ſecond Punic war. See FORUM. 
Roſinus obſerves, that the conſuls and tribunes were not creat 
ed in the comitium, but the campus martius. 8 


, Or 
falling-ſickneſs; ſo called, becauſe if any perſon was fete 
with it in the Roman comitia, the aſſembly was immediately 


diſſolved; this being eſteemed an evil omen: or rather becaule 05 
thoſe liable to it were chiefly ſeized in the comitia, or great a ho: 
ſemblies. See EPILEPSY. | F 0 
COMMA *, zoe, in grammar, a point, or character owe 1 
thus [, ]; ſerving to mark a ſhort ſtop, or pauſe; and to divide 5 
the members of a period. See PoIixT, &c. * 
* The word is Greek, formed of x, ſec, I cut. : 8 
It is very difficult tõ fix the preciſe uſe ot the comme; differen of 
authors define, and uſe it differently : the ordinary dodrine's G 
that the comma ſerves to diſtinguiſh nouns, verbs, adverbs, an 8 
the ſeveral parts of a period that are not neceſlaril) joined toge- b 
ther. But this conveys no clear, preciſe idea; for what isit zo * 
ſtin 1 the parts of a period not neceſſarily joined together 3 1 
F. Buffer has carried the doctrine of the comma furthet woo 7 
ing to him, the comma ſerves to diſtinguiſn thoſe n : She 5 
period, in each whereof is a verb, and thenominanive c e nr 
verb. Thus, That ſo many people are pleaſed with trifles, 150 phy 5 
to a weakneſs of mind, which makes them love things ed 00 
comprehended. THEN . 
Beſides this, the comma is uſed to diſtinguiſn, in the gore et h 
ber of a period, ſeveral nouns ſubſtantives, or nouns ade 3 0 
or verbs not united by a conjunction. Thus, vrte, —.— 5 b 
ledge, are the chief advantages of a man : Or, 4 _ — ' 
learned without ſtudying conſtantly, methodically, with @ $9915. f 


plication, &c. 


{thoſe words be united in the ſame phraſe by a conjunction, 
comma is omitted: thus, The imagination and the judgment do 
— always agree. The comma may alto 12 omitted between two 
"traſes that are very ſhott, eſpecially if they depend on the ſame 
f men, and are united by a conjunction: thus, Alexander con- 
— Alia and eſtabliſhed the monarchy of the Greeks. 
oe ingenious author of the tract de ratione interpungendi, print- 
with Voffius's Element, Rheror. Lond. 1724. lays down the 
2 of ac ma to be, to diſtinguiſh the ſimple members of a period, 
or entence 5 i. e. ſuch as only conſiſt of one ſubject, and one de- 
ne Verb. Thus Cicero, Ven nunc ad voluptates agricolarum, 
1 ncredibiliter delector, que nec ulla impediuntur ſence- 


—_——_— —— 
rate, & mibi ad ſapientis vitam proxime accedere videntur. See 


xNTENCE 
— rule does not go throughout; the ſame author inſtan- 
cing many particular caſes, not included herein, where yet the 
enma is adviſable. See PUNCTUATION. a 

cometimes, e. gr. a propoſition includes another, which may be 
called partitive, as being only a part of the entire phraſe; in 
which cale, the two are to be divided from each other by commas. 
Thus. He always ſays, as he tells us, the fineſt things in the world. 
The points, or pauſes in diſcourſe, it is obſerved, are in a kind 
ofmuſical proportion: the comma ſtops the reader's voice while 
ke may privately tell one; the ſemicolon, two; the colon, 
three; and the period or full-ſtop, four. 

The ancients only made two kinds of points, or pauſes in a pe- 
riod; the larger they called members, the Greeks cola, marked 
thus { : ]the tmaller ineiſa, the Greeks commata, thus [, J. 

The moderns, refining on their predeceſſors, have ſubdivided 
the firſt into a colon and ſemicolon ; ſome ſay, without any 
good foundation in nature; though others ſtand up for the uſe- 
filneſs of the diviſion. See Colo. 

As the member, or colon, divides the period into two parts, 
eich containing a ſenſe, — that imperfect; thus, Anteguam 
le redubl ca, patres conſeripti, dicam ea up dicenda hoc tempore ar- 
huren; where the ſenſe does not reſt, nor is the period or ſen- 
tence perfect, without the addition of, exponam vobis breviter & 
proſeFronis & reverſronis mee e the emma ſubdivides each mem- 
der into intermediate diviſions, which, of themſelves, have no 
preciſe meaning at all; v. gr. Nihil en, mibi crede, virtute ſurmo- 
fnr,nibil pulthrius, nihil amabilins. Say 
Frequent commas, as on other occaſions they promote perſpi- 
cuty and diſtinctneſs, and eaſe the reader, both in the rehear- 
faland comprehenſion of his author; ſo, in oratory, are they 
of eſpecial uſe and effect; particularly where an adverſary is to 
be cloſely and pointedly attacked, upbraided, reprehended, 
wounded, c. witneſs that of Ciceroagainſt Verres ; Nox enim 
ruf calo- iſte ſervil's, non pilaſæ gene, non dentes putridi dee perunt: 
ecal., ſupere I a, frons, vul ut d. nique totus, qui ſermo quidam taci- 
ins mentis eſt, hie in frandem, homines impulit : hic, eos, quibus 
eras ignot us, d ecepit, ſefellit, in fraudem induxit : pauci tua iſta 
lurlnta vitia novimus; pauci tarditatem ingenii, ſtuporem, de- 
bltatemgue lingua, &c. See PxRIOD. 

Couua, in muſick, is the ſmalleſt of all the ſenſible intervals of 
tune. See INTERVAL. 

The comma is about the tenth part of atone : or, itis the inter- 
ral whereby a perfect ſemitone ſurpaſſes an imperfe& one; or 
perfect tone, an imperfe one. See TONE. 

Mr. Sauveur ſays, acomma is the difference between a tone-ma- 
ot and minor. It is ſeldom in uſe, except in the theory of mu- 


tiediviſion is drowned and loſt. Each leſſer tone ordinarily 
contains ten COMMAS. 
celot only divides his tone into. nine parts, or commas ; ſo 
thataccording to him, a comma is the ninth part of a tone. 
ne proportion of the greater comma in numbers, is as 80 to 81; 
— otthe ſmaller, as 2025 to 2048. See Tuxx. 
UMMANDING Ground, in fortification, an eminence or ri- 
"ground which overlooks any poſt, or ſtrong place. 
| tus they reckon three ſorts : 19. Aſront commanding ground; 
Which is an height oppoſite to the face of the poſt, which plays 
*on tsiront. See F RONT. 
*. Areverſe commanding ground, which is an eminence that can 
Play upon the back of any place or poſt. 
Whi + x lide commanding ground, or curtin commandingground ; 
7 iS an high place, that can with its ſhot ſcour all the length 
0 F k raſht line. See ENFILADE. 
MMANDMENT, in a legal ſcnſe, has various uſes : as 
and 
; abſo- 


— of the king, when on his own mere motion, 

——_— mouth, he caſts a man into priſon. _ 
* —— of the juſtices, is either, abſolute, or ordina N 

Pa ate en on their own authority, and their own diſcretion, 
x mit a man to priſon for puniſhment. 

pun: rde W when they commit himrather for ſafe cuſtody than 

—— A man committed on an ordinary commandment 
PIeViſhable. See PRECEPT. 

— is alſo uſed for the offence of him who directs or 
che. n the law; 85 by murder, theft, and the 

0 . » ACCESSORY, Cc. 

i ANDY, a kind of benefice, or fixed revenue belong- 
err order, and conferred on ancient knights who 
T conſiderable ſervices to the order. See KNIGHT. 
UC tri, or regular Commandriet, obtained in order, and 


nick, toſkew the juſtneſs of the concords; for in the practice, 


« « 
by merit: there are others of grace or favour, conferred at the 
Re ure of the grand maſter. 
here arealſo commandries for the religious in the orders of S. 
Bernard and 8. Anthony. The kings of France have convert- 
ed ſeveral of the hoſpitals for lepers into commanaries of the or- 
der of 8S. Lazarus, See Leyrosy, Lazarus, 6c. 
Commanaries may be compared to conventual priories ; which, 
at firſt, were no more than adminiſtrations of the revenue of cer- 
tain places ata diſtance from the principal monaſtery : as there 
was a neceſſity for having monks diſpoſed in theſe houſes to 
take care of the effects; ſothere was the like neceſſity for ſending 
knights into thoſe places where the order had lands. See PRIoR. 
The commanaries of Malta are of different kinds ; for as the order 
confiſts of knights, chaplains, and brothers ſervitors, there 
are peculiar commandries or revenues attached to each. See 
MALTA. 
The knight to whom one of theſe benefices or commandries is 
given, is called commander ; which agrees pretty nearly with 
the prepoſitus ſet over the monks in places at a diſtance from 
the monaſtery, whoſe adminiſtration was called obedientia; be- 
cauſe depending entirely on the abbot who gave him his com- 
miſſion, Thus it is with the ſimple commanders of Malta, who 
arerather farmers of the order, than beneficiaries ; paying a cer- 
tain tribute or rent, called reſponſio, to the common treaſure of 
the order. 
OMMEMORATION, the remembrance of any one ; or 
ſomething done in honour of his memory. See MONUMENT. 
Among the Romaniſts, it is a practice for dying perſons to leave 
a legacy to the church, for the rehearſing ſo many maſſes in com- 
memoration of them. See OniT, ANNIVERSARY, Ce. 
The euchariſt is a commemoration of the ſufferings of Jeſus 
Chriſt ; and is not, therefore, Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. See Eu- 
CHARIST. © 
COMMEMORATION is alſo thename ofa religious feaſt, otherwiſe 
called All-ſaints, held on the firſt of November, in memory of 
all the faithful deceaſed ; inſtituted in the Xith century, by 
Odilo abbot of Cluny. See FRAST. 8 
The occaſion of its inſtitution is variouſly related; the moſt 
lauſible account is this: a — — knight returning from a 
ilgrimage to the holy land, and loſing his road, net a hermit ; 
who hearting that he was a Franc, asked him if he knew the mo- 
naſtery of Cluny, and the abbot Odilo: the pilgrim profeſſing 
his knowledge of both, the hermit told him, that God had diſco- 
veredto him, that he was to have the credit of delivering ſouls 
fromthe pains =_ ſuffer in the other life; charging him, at his 
return, to exhort Odilo, and thoſe of his community, to conti- 
nue their prayers and alms for the dead, See CLuvNy. 
COMMENDAM, in the canon law, the charge, truſt, and ad- 
miniſtration of the revenues of a benefice, given to a layman 
to enjoy,-by hy #3 depoſitum, for the ſpace of ſix months ; 
in order to its being repaired, c. or to another biſhop, or 
eccleſiaſtic, to perform the paſtoral offices thereof, till ſuch 
time as the benefice is provided of a regular incumbent. See 
BENEFICE. 
Anciently, the adminiſtration of vacant biſhopricks belonged 
to the neareſt neighbouring biſhop; which is (till practiſed be- 
tween the archbiſhoprick of Lyons, and the biſhoprick of Au- 
tun: on this account they were called commendatory b1ſhops. 
This cuſtom appears to be very ancient : S. Athanaſius ſays of 
himſelf, according to Nicephorus, that there had been given 
him in commendam, i. e. in adminiſtration, another church be- 
ſides that of Alexandria whereof he was ſtated biſhop. 
The care of churches, it ſeems, which had no paſtor, was com 
mitted to a biſhop, till 1 were provided of an ordinary : the 
regiſter of pope Gregory I. is full of theſe commiſſions, or com- 
mendams, granted during the abſence or ſickneſs of a biſhop, or 
the vacancy of the ſee. 
Some ſay, that pope Leo IV. firſt ſet the modern commendams 
on foot, in favour of eceleſiaſtics who had been expelled their 
benefices by the Saracens; to whom the adminiſtration of the 
vacant churches was committed for a time, in expectation of 
their being reſtored : though S. Gregory is ſaid to have uſed the 
ſame, while the Lombards deſolated Italy. 
In a little time, the practice of commendams was exceedingly a- 
buſed; and the revenues of monaſteries given to lay men for 
their ſubſiſtence. The biſhops alſo procured ſeveral benefi- 
ces, or even biſhopricks in commendam, which ſerved as apretext 
for holding them all without directly violating the canons. 
Part of the abuſe has been retrenched ; but the uſe of commen- 
dams is (till retained ; as an expedient to take off the incompati- 
biliry of the perſon, by the nature of the benefice. 
When a perſon is made biſhop, his perſonage becomes va- 
cant; but if the king give him power, he may {till hold it ia 
commen dam. 
ICOMMENDAM, in Romiſh countries, is a real title of a regular be- 
nefice; as an abby, or priory given by the pope to a ſecular 
clerk, or even to a layman, with 23 to diſpoſe of the 
fruits thereof during his life. See ABBOT. ; 
No benefice that has a cure of ſouls, i. e. no parſonage, or bi- 
ſhoprick can be given ia commendam. This practice being en- 
tirely contrary to the canons, none but the pope, who has a 
power of diſpenſing with the canons, can conter it. nen 


— 
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When the eommenda;n becomes vacant by the death of the m- 
mendatary, it is not eſteemed vacant by his death, but as it was 
before the commendam was granted; that making no alteration 
in the thing: yet the pope gives the ſame benefice in commendam 
again, by a privilege which he ſtill continues. 
By the pope's bulls, a commendetary abbot has the full authority 
of the regular abbot to whom he is ſubſtituted : this is ex- 
preſſed in plain terms, euram monaſteris ae regimen & ad- 
miniſtrationem tibi in 2 & temporalibas plene commit- 
tendo. For this reaſon, the bulls expreſly require, that he be 
a prieſt ; or, that if he have not yet attained the age of prieſt- 
hood, he ſhall take orders as ſoon as he has. But this is a 
mere formality, or matter of ſtyle ; the thing is never executed. 
Indeed, the ſpiritual direction of the abby, While in commmendam, 
is lodged wholly in the clauſtral prior. The commendatary 
abbots have not any authority over the religious i ſpirituali- 
bas : they even cannot either appoint or ſet aſide the clauſtral 
priors, who are nominated in the bulls the adminiſtrators of 
the ſpiritualties; in which, however, this reſtriction is added, 
viz. till the abbot arrive at the age of 21 years, to aſſume the 
prieſthood. The bull given the prince of Neubourg for the abby 
of Feſcamp, runs thus: Ez ne ob defectum etatis primo-dictum 
monaſterium aliquod in ſpiritualibus patiatur detrimentum; pri- 
orem-clauſtralem pro tempore exiſtentem, primo dicti monaſteri: 
in ſpiritualibus, donec tu 25 tuæ ætatis annum perveneris, dun- 
tax at conſtituimus ac deputamus. The words adminiſtration in 
Lee are underſtood principally of the monaſtic rule, or 
iſcipline; from which the commendatary abbots are excluded, 
even when they are promoted to the prieſthood, unleſs they 
became regulars, 
The popes grant benefices in commendam, not only to clerks, 
by diſpenſing with their age, and other qualifications required; 
but they alſo diſpenſe with the clericate in children yet in the 
cradle, till they become of age to take the tonſure : it being 
ſufficient to obtain a bull, that it be repreſented at Rome, that 
the child is deſtined for the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 
In this caſe there is an ceconomus, or ſteward, appointed to 
take care of the temporal concerns. See OECONOMUS. 
COMMENSURABLE guantities, in geometry, are ſuch as 
have ſome common aliquot part, or which may be meaſured 
by ſome common meaſure, ſo as to leave no remainder in 
either. See MEgASURE, and INCOMMENSURABLE. 
Thus, a foot and a yard are commenſurable; there being a third 
quantity which will meaſure each, v:z. an inch; which taken 
12 times makes a foot, and 36 times a yard. See QUANTITY. 
Commenſurables are to each other, either as unites to a rational 
whole number ; or as one rational whole number to another. 
See NUMBER. 
In incommenſurables it is otherwiſe. The ratio of commenſurables 
therefore is rational; that of excommenſurables irrational: hence, 
alſo, the exponent of the ratio of cammenſurables is a rational 
number. See RaT10. | 
COMMENSURABLE wambers, whether integers or fractions, are 
ſuch as have ſome other number which will meafure or divide 
them without any remainder. See NUMBER. 
Thus, 6 and 8, & and are reſpectively commenſurable numbers. 
COMMENSURABLE in power, Right lines are ſaid to be commen- 
ſurable in power, when their ſquares are meaſured by one and 
the ſame ſpace, or ſuperficies. See LINE, and POWER. 
COMMENSURABLE ſ#rds, are ſuch ſurds as being reduced to their 
leaſt terms, become true figurative quantities of their kind; 
and are therefore as a rational quantity to a rational. See SURD. 
COMMENTARY, or COMMENT, a gloſs, or interpretation, 
affixed to ſome ancient, obſcure, or difficult author, to render 
him more intelligible, or to ſupply what he has left undone. 
See GLoss, ANNOTATION, Cc. 
Sir Henry Savil has wrote a commentary of 300 pages in quarto 
to explain the firſt eight propoſitions in Eueld. -&. Evremon 
obſerves, that commentators commonly ſpend a great part oſ 
their time in finding out beauties the author never dreamt of, 
and in enriching him with their own thoughts. 
COMMENTARY is alſo uſed fora ſort ot hiſtory, written by a perſon 
who had a chief hand in the tranſactions related. See HiSTORY. 
Such are the commentaries of Cæſar, of Sleidan, of Montluc, 
e. The word is alſo uſed for certain books written on ſome 
particular ſubject: Kepler has an excellent book of commenta- 
_ on Mars, containing obſervations on the motion of that 
anet. 
COMMERCE, the exchange of commodities ; or, the buying, 
ſelling, or trafficking of merchandize, money, or even paper ; 
in order to profit by the ſame. See MERCHANDICE. 
There is no doubt but commerce is nearly as ancient as the world 
itſelf; neceſſity ſer it on foot, the deſire of conveniency im- 
proved it, and vanity, luxury, and avarice, have brought it to its 
preſentpitch. At firſt tt only conſiſted in the exchange of things 
neceſſary for life: the plowman gave his corn and his pulſe to 
the * and received milk and wool in exchange: which 
method of — exchange ſubſiſts {till in many places; as 
about the coaſts of Siberia, and the Daniſh, and Muſcovite 
Lapland; among ſeveral nations on the coaſts of Africa; among 
molt of thoſe of America, and many of Aſia. See EXCHANGE. 
It is not preciſely known when the commerce by buying and ſel- 
AingHrſt began; nor when coins, and the ſevaral ſpecies of gold, 
© filver, and copper had their riſe. The firlt monies were wood, 


leather, and iron; and even at this day, it is the cuſtom in ſome 
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places of both Indies, to give a certain value in ſes. 
coco-nuts,for merchandices, Age geg —5 5 wa 
The firſt inſtance of this kind of commerce in the facred — 
is in the time of the patfiarch Abraham. For prophane baron, 
* uſually fix its epocha to the reign of Saturn and] * 
in Italy; and the ancient authors, according to Cæſar Aub, 
1 to * God ET. S On 
e Egyptians, Phcoenicians, and Carthaginia 
Tyrian colony, were the firſt, the mot > pb 
traders of all antiquity : at leaſt, it is evident they wac 0 
firſt who run the hazard of long voyages; and who ſet o ow 
a traffick by ſea between coaſts very remote. See Navicar as 
Among the ancients, commerce did not appear unworthy th on 
plication of perſons of the firſt rank : Solomon, we are old, fe. 
8 joined his merchant-fleets with thoſe of the kin 0 
| yre, for their voyage to Ophir ; and by this means renders 
himſelf, though in 2 little kingdom, the richeſt king nr 
univerſe. Under the Aſiatic and Grecian empires, anc : 
hiſtory gives us from time to time the traces of a commerce ay 
tivated by ſeveral nations : but it flouriſhed more contidera! 
under the dominion of the Romans; as appears from that va 
2 of colleges on companies of merchants in the ſeyer; 
cities mentioned in hiſtorians ancient in(cripti | 
. cient inſeriptions. Se 
2 deſtruction of the Roman 
ar ians, brought that of commerce along with it: 
ſuſpended its or inary operation for — ig by SE 
began to recover itſelf, and made a new progreſs ; eſpecially 
in " 


empire by the irruptions of the 


Hence the Piſans, Florentines, Genoeſe, and Venetians u 
abounded in ſhipping, took occaſion to ſpread CIR 
through all the ports of the Levant and Egypt, bringing thence 
ſilk, ſpices, and other merchandices ; and furniſhing the greueſ 
part of Europe therewith. And thus was the modern commere: 
ounded on the ruins of that of the ancient Greeks and Roman 
to the ſame places: and thus did thoſe famous republics ac- 
gone their luſtre and power. 
he Germans, however, had a long time carried on a ſeparate 
commerce; Which was not borrowed from the Romans, nor did 
it fall with theirs. Towards the end of the twelfth century, 
the German cities ſituate on the coaſts of the Baltic, and the 
rivers that run into it, had a conſiderable traffick with the 
neighbouring ſtates. 
As their commerce was much interrupted by pirates, 72 ofthem | 
united together for their mutual defence; and were thence 
called hanſeatic, or haut towns. See HAxs Town. 
Thus they flouriſhed till the beginning of the ſixteenth or end 
of the fifteenth century; when a diviſion ariſing among them, 
and about the ſame time a new paſſage to the Indies, by the 
Cape of Good Hope, being diſcovered by the Portuguere; and 
ſettlements made on the coaſts of Africa, Arabia, and the 
Indies: the ancient Italian and Hanſeatic commerce ſunk; and 
the chief trade came into the hands of the Portuguere. 
The Portugueze had not poſſeſſed thoſe different trades above 
100 years, When, about the beginning of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, the Dutch began to ſhare it with them; and in a little 
time diſpoſſeſſed them of almoſt the whole. The Englih. 
French, Danes, and Hamburghers, excited by their ſucceh, 
have likewiſe made ſettlements in the Indies, and on the coal: 
of Africa; though much leſs conſiderable ones, excepting to 
of the Engliſh. 
Laſtly, America, diſcovered by the Spaniards ſoon after th: 
Portugueze had diſcovered the new way to the Indies, le 
became the object of a new, vaſt, and important commer-*: 
for all the nations of Europe; whereof Cadiz and Sevil wee 
made the centre. : 
It is true, the firſt conquerors of this new world ſtill poſſeſs thc 
greateſt and richeſt part of it; and preſerve the commerce theres: 
to themſelves with a world of jealouſy: yet, beſides that © 
Engliſh, French, Portugueze, and Dutch, have ſeveral rich Gy 
flouriſhing colonies, both in the iſlands and the continent, rn , 
certain, that it is as much for other nations as themſelves o 
the Spaniards every year ſend their flota's for the treaſurs 
Peru and Mexico. See Colony, FLOTA, and GALLION: of 
The trade of Europe was no ſufferer by this new ole I 
America; the north and ſouth have ſtill the ſame mutus! 0 
caſion for each other as before. : tedi⸗ 
The navigation from the Baltic to the Mediterranean Was * 
ous and difficult: the ſituation of Flanders, and the m 
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In France, the nobility are allowed to exercile commerce 
derogating from their nobility : by an ordonnance © Mes: 
merchants are allowed to take on them the quality of nobleb , 
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of COMMERCE. See the article CHAMRER. 
Gone in COMMERCE. See the article CHARACTER. 


by which, however, is not executed in its rigor. 
CLavst 
Thus, in 
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NUTION, the a rinding, or breaking any mat- 
. partieles. The effect of chewing, or maſticating 
ur food, is the commnution thereof. See MASTICAT10N, Ce. 
OMMISSARY, an officer of the biſhop, who exercifes eccle- 
faſtical juriſdiction in thoſe parts of the dioceſe which are ſo far 
remote from the ſee, that the chancellor cannot call the ſubjects 
gereof to the * incipal conſiſtory, without their too 
ent moleſtation. See Bisnor's Court, CHANCELLOR, c. 
is Officer, called by the canoniſts Commiſſarius, or Officialis 
firanens, is appointed to ſupply the biſhop's office in the out- 
of the dioceſe, and in ſuch pariſhes as are peculiar to the 
biſhop, and exempted from the juriſdiction of the archdeacon : 
for where the archdeacons have juriſdiction, as in moſt places 
have, either by preſcription or compoſition, the Commiſſary 
i ſuperfluous, and frequently vexatious. See OFFICIAL, 
ARCHDEACON, &r. TIE 
CommsSARYin an army. There are two ſorts of Commiſſaries : 
CounsSARY-GENERAL of the muſters, or muſter - maſter gene- 
nl, takes an account of the ſtrength of every regiment, reviews 


umed and accoutered. See MUSTER. 

Counis$ARy-GENERAL of proviſions, has the charge of furniſh- 
ing the army With all things of that kind. | 
MMMISSION , in common law, is the ſame with delegation 
among the civilians ; and is taken for the warrant, or patent, 
which any man exerciſing juriſdiction, either ordinary or ex- 
traordinary, hath to authorize him to hear, or determine any 
cauſe, or action. See DELEGATION. 

The term, however; is ſometimes extended further than to 
matters of judgment; as in the commiſſion of purveyors, which 
ſeems to be null by the ſtatute for taking away purveyance, 12 
Cu. II. and the high commiſſion- court, which was founded on 
Elune 1 Eliz. and is allo aboliſhed by act of parliament 17 


Theperſons charged with a rommrfſhon are hence called Com- 
mfoxers ; ſometimes Committees. See COMMISSIONER, and 

MMITTEE. 
MMISSION of anticipation, WAS anciently a commiſſon under 
* ſeal, to collect a ſubſidy before the day. See ANTICI- 
ATION, 


ociate two, or more learned perſons, with the ſeveral juſtices 


Ton. 


to five or more commiſſioners, to inquire into the parti- 
Ulars of a man's circumſtances, who hath failed, or broke; and 
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kRper. 
MISSION of peace. See JUSTICE of peace. 


proclamation iſſued out of the . or the ex- 
and made by the ſheriff, to preſent himſelf, under pain 
Tee legiance, to the courtby a certain day; does not appear. 
Tcukrion. | 
* Commuſſion is directed, by way of command, to certain per- 
» three, two, or one of them, to apprehend, or cauſe to be 
Trehended, the party as arebel ; and to bring him to the court 
aligned. Sec OUTLAWRY. 
I S10N-Officers. See the article OFFICER. 
00 JCountissi0Ns. See the article Book. 
WY TY n commerce. Sec FACTORAGE: 
ISSIONER, he who has a Commiſſion, e.gr. a patent, or 
uss, gal warrant, to execute any public office. See Con- 
ON, WARRANT, e. 
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er of Lewis XIV. are declared capable of being ſeere- 1 
It may be 
ade, that ſome of the Italian princes, 
on themſelves as the chief merchants of their ſtates, 
are ſeveral kings in Aſia, as well as moſt of thoſe on 


ninea, who negotiate with the Euro- 
See MER- 


n Commerce of England is now carried 


uſive privilege, as the Eaſt-India and South- Sea 
private aſſociations, as the Turky and 


WMINATORY, a clauſe inſerted in a law, edict, patent, 

ing a puniſhment wherewith delinquents are me- 
See 
France; when an exile is enjoined not to return on 
death, it is deemed a commrnatory penalty; fince, if he 


it is not ſtrictly executed; but a ſecond injunCtion is 
hich is more than comminatory, and from the day] 


that the horſe be well mounted, and all the men well 


MISSION of aſſaciation, is a commiſſion under the great ſeal, to 
utheſeveral circuits and counties in Wales. See ASSOCIA- 
Cuisson of bavkruptcy, a commiſſion under the great ſeal, di- 


* according to ci tain ſtatutes made in that behalf. See 


MISSION of rebellion, or aurit of rebellion, is iſſued out when a 
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Such we,Commſſioners of, ha , Conti} Pore 
of alienation, ee ee of the ſtamps, e. e * 
COMMISSIONERS of the, Caftoms, See 5 CUSTOMS. 
COMMISSIONERS of Exciſe. " 2EXCISE. 

| COMMISSIONERS of the Navy. Sce thearticle Navy. { 
2 Treaſury. See TREASURY, and 


ords COMMISSIONERS of the 
'COMMISSUM F144. SeciheltticteF 
dei. See the article FiNEt. 
COMMISSURE *, CountssuRaA, a term uſed by ſome au- 
thors, for the ſmall meatus's, or interſtices of bodies; or the 
little clefts between the particles ; eſpecially when thoſepar- 
ticles are broadiſh and flat, and lie contiguous to one another, 
like thin plates, or lamellz. See PoRE. nn 
The word literally ſignifies a joining, or connecting of one thing 
to another. n 
Couuissu x E, in architecture, &c. denotes the joint of two ſtones; 
or, the application of the ſurface of the one to that of the other; 
See MA$SonRy. | 
Among anatomiſts, commiſſure is ſometimes alſo uſed for a 
ſuture of the cranium, or skull. See SUTURE. : 
COMMITTEE, in law, one or more perſons, to Whom the 
conſideration of any matter is referred, either by a court, or by 
conſent of the parties concerned. See COMMISSION, 
COMMITTEE of Parliament, is a board conſiſting of a certain num- 
ber of members, appointed by the whole houſe. for the examin- 
ing of a bill, or making report of an inquiry, or proceſs of the 
houſe, &c. SeePAR LIAMENT, BILL, &c. 
Sometimes the whole houſe is reſolved into a committee; on 
which occaſion each perſon has a right to ſpeak, aud reply as 
much, and as often as he pleaſes : an expedient they ulually 
have recourſe to in extraordinary caſes, and where any thing is 
to be thoroughly canvaſſed. When the houſe is not in a com- 
m:ttee, each gives his opinion regularly, and is only allowed to 
ſpeak once. 
COMMITTEE of 2he King, is uſed for a widow of one of the king's 
tenants ; thus called, as being by the ancient law of the realm 
committed to the king's care and protection. See Wibow. 
COMMODATE, CommoDATUN, in the civil juriſprudence, 
the loan, or free conceſſion of any thing moveable or immoye- 
able, fora certain time, on condition of reſtoring again the ſame 
individual after a certain term. | 
The Commodate is a kind of Ioan: there is this difference, how- 
ever, between a loan and a Commodate, that the latter is gratis 
and does not transfer the property: the thing mult be returned 
in eſſence, and without impairment: fo that things which con- 
ſume by uſe, or time, cannot be objects of a commodate, but of 
aloan; in regard they may be teturned in kind, though not in 
entity. | 
COMMODITIES $S:aple. See the article STAPLE. 
COMMODORE, in the navy, an under- admiral, or perſou com- 
miſſioned by an admiral to command a ſquadron of thips in 
Chiet. See ADMIRAL, and SQUADRON. 
COMMON, Communis, ſomething that belongs to all alike; is 
owned, or allowed by all; and not confined to this moxe than 
that. See COMMUNIS: 
In which ſenſe, common ſtands oppoſed to Proper, peculiar, &c. 
See PROPER. 
Thus, the earth is ſaid to be out common mother ; in the firſt 
or golden age, all things were in common, as well as the ſun an 
elements: the name animal is common to man and beaſt; that of 
ſubſtance to body and ſpirit. | 
Philoſophers diſpute whether there be any ſuch thing as com- 
mon notions, innate, or impreſfed on the mind by nature herfelf; 
or whether our ideas are all adventitions. See Zxwate IDEA; 
and NoT10N. 
Common Bench. See the article Common PLEAS, 
Cou Mo Council. Sec the article Commos COUNCIL: 
Common Dad, in anatomy. See DucTus Communist. a 
Common Hine, in law; a certain ſum of money which the teſiants 
within the liberty of ſome leets pay to the lord thereof; called, 
in ſome places, head-filver z in others cert- money, or rertzm letæ, 
and head-pence. See CxRT-Money: = 
It was firſt granted to the lord towards the charge of his pur- 
chaſe of the court-leet; whereby the reũants have now the 
conveniency of doing their ſuit-royal near home, without be- 
ing compelled to goto the ſher iff's turn. , | 
Common Hunt, the chief huntſman belonging to the lord- 
mayor and aldermen of London. 
Common Int endite nt, in law, the common under ſtanding, meaning, 
or conſtruction of any thing ; without ſtraining it to any foreign, 
remote, or particular ſenſe. 8 : 
Bar to COMMON Intendment, is an ordinary or general bar, which 
commonly diſables the declaration of the plaintiff. Sec Bar, 
and INTENDMENT. | 
Common Law, that body of rules generally received, and held as 
law in this nation, before any ſtature, or written law, was made 
to alter the ſame. See Law. : 
After the decay of the Roman empire, Britain became invaded 
by three kinds of German people, viz. the Saxons, Angles, and 
Jutes. From the Jutes deſcended the men of Kent, aud thoſe 
of the Ifle of Wight ; from the Saxons came the people called 
the Eat, South, and Weſt-Saxons ; aud from the Angles came 
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the Eait-Angles, Mercians, 8 Northumbrians. See HEp- 
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Now, as each people had its peculiar cuſtoms, ſo each inclined 
to different laws ; whereof, thoſe of the Weſt-Saxons, and 
Mercians, who inhabited the midland countries, were upon 
the diſſolution of the heptarchy, and eſtabliſhment of a monar- 


have retained them: ſuch as the Boron 
kind, Ce. See Box ouen-Exgliſb, 


Where the common law is ſilent, t 
See STATUTE. 


gh-Englim, G 
and GAv ELAN 
ere the ſtatute law ſpeaks, 


chy, preferred to the reſt, and acquired the common appella- 
tion of Jus Anglorum. Their particular names were Weſt -Sax- 


onlage, and Merchenlage. ' COMMON Moth. * Moxrn, 
By Tele laws the nation was governed for ſeveral ages, till be-| Common Motion, See the article AMoriox. 
ing at length ſubdued by the Danes, the cuſtoms of thoſe peo- COMMONO6bpedt. OnJecr. 


ple were introduced, andincorporated with the reſt ; and thus 
a new form of common law aroſe, called Danelage. 
The Danes being, intheir turn, overcome, by the Normans ; 
the conqueror, on a review of the ſeveral laws and cuſtoms that 
then obtained, abrogated ſome, and aboliſhed others; adding 
ſome of his own country laws: and the ſyſtem,or aſſemblage 
or theſe, is what we call the common law. 265 80 
he common law of England, is propetly, the common euſ- 
toms of this kingdom ; which, by length of time, have ob- 
tained theforce of laws. See CUSTOM. 
It is called leæ on ſcripta, the unwritten lau: not but that we 
have moſt of it written in the old Norman diale&, but becauſe 
it cannot be made by charter, or parliament : for thoſe are 
always matters of record ; whereas cuſtoms are only matter of 
fact, and ſubſiſt no where but in the memory of the people. 
From the common reaſon of things, therefore, common law 
ſhould appear the beſt, moſt beneficial, and eaſy to the peo- 
ple; in regard it conſiſts of ſuch rules and practices as they 
themſelves ſpontaneouſly, and as it were by the impulſe and di- 
rection of their own intereſts, were led to: whereas, the writ- 
ten laws, made in England by the king and parliament, are im- 
oſed on the ſubject at once, and without any trial, or fore- 
Lnowledge how they ſhall anſwer; and whether or no they are 
like to prove beneficial to the nation, and agreeable to the na- 
ture of the people: excepting ſuch as are firſt made temporary ; 
and for their approved utility, afterwards perpetuated. 
The firſt Saxon laws publiſhed in England, were thoſe of kin 
Ethelbert in the VIth century. 3oo years after, king Alfred, 
whom our hiſtorians call magnns juris anglicani conditor, having 
united the heptarchy, and rendered himſelf maſter of the whole 
nation; made a collection from among the ſeveral laws of the 
ſeveral provinces of his domains ; and commanded them to be 
obſerved throughout his kingdom. This collection was deno- 
minated folk-r;ght, and ſoon after, the common law; as being 
common tothe whole nation. 
Beſide the common law of England in general; there are in di- 
vers parts of the nation particular cuſtoms, and common uſages, 


which have the force of common law among thoſe people who 


All trials at common law are by a jury of twel 
Tatal, toe. 2 150 e 
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to be noted, and retained in the courſe of a man's teag: 
ſtudy; ſo diſpoſed, as that among a multiplici of deal 
things of all kinds, any one may be 4 I = 
at pleaſure, : 
Common-place-books are things of great ſery 
promptuaries or ſtorehouſes, w 
and moſt valuable parts of authors 
wanted. Several perſons have their 
them Obes _ which comes bet 
many learned men have now given into, isth | 
— maſter of order Mr. Locke. 1 
it ina letter to M. Toiſnard; determined thereto, by the great 
convenieney and advantage he had found from it in 20 years ex- 
perience ; as well as by the recommendations and intrexties of 
many of his friends, who had likewiſe proved it. 
The ſubſtance of this method we ſnall 
whereby he will be eaſily inabled to execute it himſelf. 
The firſt page of the book you intend to take down theit con- 
mon- places in, is to ſerve as a kind of index to the whole; and 
to contain references to every place or matter therein: in the 
commodious contrivance of which index, ſoas it may admit | 
of a ſufficient copia, or variety of materials, without any con- 
fuſion ; all the ſecret of the method conſiſts. 
In order to this, the firſt page, as already mentioned, or, for 
moreroom, the two firſt pages that front each other, ate to be 
ivided, by parallel lines, into 25 equal parts ; whereof, every 
fifth line to be diſtinguiſhed, by its colour or other circumſtance, 
Theſe lines are to be cut petpendicularly by others, drawn 
from top to bottom ; and in the ſeveral ſpaces thereof, the ſe· 
veral letters of the alphabet, both capital and minuſcule, are to 
be duly wrote. | | 
The form of the lines and diviſions, both horizoncal and perpen- 
dicular, with the manner of writing the letters therein, will be 
conceived from the following ſpecimen ; wherein, what is to 
be done in the book for all the letters of the alphabet, is here 
ſhewn in the firſt four, A, B, C, and D. 


aria, among the 


learned. 
ion of what thin ed, denotes 


gs occur worth 


eaſily found, and turned to 


See PLACE. 
ſervice: they are akindot 
erein to repoſite the choiceſt 
8 to be ready at hand when 
everal methods of ordering 
recommended, and which | 


He has thought fit to publiſh 
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here give the reader; 
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Cp 
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The index of the common place book thus formed, matters are 
ready for the taking down any thing therein. 

In order to this, conſider to what head, the thing you would 
enter is moſt naturally referred; and under which, one would 
be led to look for ſuch a thing: in this head, or word, regard is 
had to the initial letter, and the firſt vowel that follows it; which 
are the characteriſtic letters whereon all the uſe of the index de- 

ends. 

uppoſe, e. gr. I would enter down a paſſage that refers to the 
head beauty; B, I conſider, is the initial letter, and e the firſt 
vowel: then, looking upon the index for the partition B, and 
therein the line e, (which is the place for all words whoſe firſt 
letter is B, and firſt yowel e; as Beauty, Beneficence, Bread, 
Bleeding, Blemiſhes, &c.) and finding no numbers already down 
to direct me to any page of the book where words of this cha- 
racteriſtie have been enter'd, I turn forward to the firſt blank 
e I find, which ina freſh book as this is ſuppoſed to be, will 
page 2, and here write what I have occaſion for on the head 
beauty; beginning the head in the margin, and indenting all the 
other ſubſervient lines that the head may ſtand out and ſhew it 
ſelf: this done, I enter the page where it is wrote, viz. 2, in the 
index, in the ſpace Be; from which time; the claſs Be becomes 
wholly in poſſeſſion of the 2d and 3d pages, which are conſigned 

to letters of this characteriſtic. 
Had I found any page or number already entered in the ſpace Be, 
Imuſt have turned to the page, and have wrote my matter in 
what room was left therein: ſo, if after entering the paſſage on 


beauty, I ſnould have occaſion for bene volence, orthe like, find- 
ing the number 2 already poſſeſſed of the ſpace of this characte- 
riſtie, I begin the paſſage on benevolence in theremainderot th 
page, which not containing the whole, I carry it on to page >» 
which is alſo for Be; and add the number 3 in the index. 
An example will make the method of writing down heads ob- 
vious. 85 TT 
BEAUTY: * The power of perceiving the ideas of beauty is fu 


mY * * 


© called aſexſe, becauſe of its affinity to the other ſenſes : 
© this, that the pleaſure does not ariſe from any * 5 
* of principles, proportions, cauſes, or of the — 
© of the object; but ſtrikes us at firſt with the idea of 8 
: nor does the moſt accurate knowledge increaſe a 
© pleaſure of beaxty ; however it may ſuperadd adiſtinQre 
© tional pleaſure from proſpects of advantage, ot * 
© the increaſe of knowledge. And further, the — 
beauty, like other ſenſible ideas, are neceſſarily pl — 
© tous, as well as immediately ſo; neither can any te - ü 
tion of our own, nor any 2 of advantage, — 
© advantage, vary the beauty or deformity of an obje Is 
© a5 in the external ſenfations, no view of intere was 
© makean object grateful; nor detriment, diſtinct oY — 
© mediate pain in the perception, make it diſagre —— 
© theſenſe; ſo, propoſe the world as a reward, ot : — 
© thegreateſt evil, to make us approve a deforme - ) D 
© ordiſapprove a beautiful one; diſſimulation may 2 
© cured by rewards, or threatnings; or We may 


tern 


COM 


« ernal conduct abſtain from any purſuit of the beautiful, 
and purſue the deformed ; but our ſentiments of the 
forms, and our perceptions would continue invariably 
« the ſame. Hence it plainly appears, that ſome objects 
© are immediately the occaſions of this pleaſure of * 7 
© and that we have ſenſes fitted for perceiving it; and that 
it is diſtin from that joy whichariſes from ſelf- love, up- 
on proſpect of advantage. Nay, do not we often ſee con- 
© yeniency and uſe negle ted to obtain beauty, Without any 
© other proſpect of advantage in the beautiful form, than 
« the ſuggeſting the pleaſant ideas of Beauty? Now this 
« ſhews us, that however we may purſue beautiful ob- 
jects from ſelf-love, with a view to obtain the pleaſures 
© of beauty; as in architecture, gardening, c. yet here 
© muſt be a ſenſe of beaxty antecedent to proſpects of even 
© this advantage : Whithout which ſenſe, theſe objects 
© would Bot be thus advantageous ; nor excite in us this 
« pleaſure; which conſtitutes them advantageous. Our 
© ſenſe of beauty, from objects by which they are conſtitu- 
© ted good to us, is very diſtinc from our deſire of them, 
« when they are thus conſtituted : our deſire of beauty may 
« he counterbalanced by rewards and puniſhments, but ne- 
ver out ſenſe of it. Had we no ſuch ſenſe of beauty, hou- 
© ſes, gardens, dreſs, equipage, might be recommended to 
© us as convenient, fruitful, warm, eaſy ; but never as 
beautiful: and in faces, I ſee nothing that could pleaſe 
© ys, but livelineſs of colour, and ſmoothneſs of ſurface. 
« Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty, &c. 8v0. 
4 r inen 12. Pe "TOE 
RrxevOLENCE. * The true ſpring of all actions called virtuous, 
© is ſome determination of our nature to ſtudy the good of 
others; or ſome inſtinQ, antecedent to all reaſon from 
t intereſt, whichinfluences us to the love of others. The 
© ſamecauſe which determines us to purſue happineſs for 
© qurſelves, determines us to eſteem and bexevolence for o- 
© thers : even the very frame of our nature, or a generous 
inſtindt.— This univerſal bexevolence towards all men, 
© we may compare to that principle of gravitation, which 
© extends to all bodies in the univerſe, but like the love of 
© benevolence, increaſes as the diſtance is diminiſhed ; and 
© is ſtrongeſt when bodies come to touch each other, Ia. 
© ;þ. p. 131, 143, 199.—As all men have ſelf- love, as well 
© asbexevolence ; thoſe two principles may jointly excite 
© man to the ſame action: and then they are to be conſi- 
© dered as two forces impelling the ſame body to moti- 
© on : ſometimes they * ſometimes are indif- 
* ferent to each other; and ſometimes are oppoſite. 

Thus, if a man have ſuch ſtrong bene volence as would 
© have produced an action without any views to ſelf in- 


tage, does no way diminiſh the benevolence of the action. 
, When he would not have produced ſo much publick 
good, had it not been for proſpeR of ſelf-intereſt ; then 
he effect of ſelf-love is to be deducted; and his bene vo- 
© lexce is proportioned to the temainder of good, which 
© pure bexevolence would have produced. When a man's 
, —— hurtful to himſelf, then ſelf-love is oppoſite 
* tobenevolence ; and the benevolence is proportioned to the 
ſum of the good produced, and the reſiſtance of the ſelt- 
* love ſurmounted thereby. The morality of agy perſon, 
or the quantity of publick good produced by him, is in a 

compound ratio of his bene volence and abilities: or, (by 
. ſubſtituting the initial letters for the words, as M = mo- 
ment of good, and y = moment of evil) MBT A. 
* Idem. ib. p. 130, 131, 143, 199. 


When the two pages deſtined for one claſs are full, look for- 
. wards for the next backſide that is blank: if it be that which im- 
mediately follows, write at the bottom of the margin of the page 
filled, the latter v. for verze, turn over; and the ſame at the top 
of thenext page ; and continue from this new page as before. 
the pages immediately following be already filled with other 
Claſſes; write at the bottom of the page laſt filled the lettet v. 
with the number of the next blank page; and at the top of that 
Page, the number of the page laſt filled: then entering that head 
u mis new page, proceed as before. By theſe two numbers of 
reference, the one at the top. and the other at the bottom of the 
Page, the diſcontinued matters are again connected. It may 
not be amiſs, too, every time you put a number at the bot- 
tm of a page, to put it likewiſe in the index. Note, if the head 
4 monoſy1lable beginning With a vowel, the vowel is at 
eme time both the initial letter and the characteriſtic vow- 
: thus, the word art is to be wrote in A 4. 


Mr. Lock 


K,7, and which are ſupplied by C, F, U, equivalent to 


em: and as for O ſince it is always followed by an x, he puts 
— the fifth 88 8 and ſo has no Z , which is a characte- 
"4 ©) rarely occurs. By thus making C the laſt in the 
— its regularity is preſerved, without diminiſhing its ex- 
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aſſign a place for Q « 


— —— 


© tereſt; that ſuch a man has alſo in view private advan- 


eomits three letters of the alphabet in his index, viz.| 


G $5; 
COM 


. 8 pf 
If any imagine that thoſe hundred claſſes are not ſufficient td 
comprehend all kinds of ſubjects without confyſion, he may 
follow the ſame method, and yet augment the number to 500, 
by taking in one more characteriſtic to team. - 
But the inventor aſſures us, that in all. his collections, for a long 
ſeries of years, he never found any deficiency in the index, as a- 
bove laid down. ee . dees | 

Common PLEAS, Communia placita, or Baiicus communis, one of 
the king's courts, now conſtantly held in Weſtminſter-hall; 
but anciently moveable. See Cour. ,. 

Gwyn obſerves, that till the granting of magna charta there 
were but two courts called the king's courts, viz. the exche- 
quer, and the king's-bench ; and that. upon the grant of tha 
charter the court of common-pleas was etected, and fixed to a 
lace certain, viz. Weſtminſter-hall : whence the writs which 
before ran coram me vel juſticiariis meis, ſimply; were now 
changed, and run coram juſtitiariis meis apud Miamds. See 


Bexcn. | 
All civil cauſes, both real, perſonal, and mixed, are tried in this 
m : Forteſcue 


— . 


court, according to the ſtri& law of the real 
repreſents it as the only court for real cauſes. 
The chief-juſtice hereof is called the lord chief juſtice of the com- 
mon-pleas, who is accompanied with three or four his aſſoci- 
ates, created by letters patent, and as it were judges inſtalled 
or placed on the common bench by the lord chancellor, and the 
lord chief-juſtice of the court. See JUSTICE. 
The reſt of the officers belonging to this court, are the a” 
brevitem ; three prothonotariet, or prænotaries: SeePROtHoNo- 
TARY. Achirographer ; forxrteew filaztri ; four #xigenters; clerk 
of the warrants ; clerk of the juries, or jurata writs ; clerk of the 
treaſury; clerk of the king”s ſilver ; clerk of the eſſoigns ; clerk of 
the outlawries ; clerk of the errors; whoſe ſeveral funckions ſee 
in their places, Cus ros breviam, CHR G RAHER, ExiGEN=- 
TER, CLERK, c. 
CoMMon ray. See the article art. 
Common, in grammar, denotes that gender of nouns which is 
equally applicable to both ſexes, male and female. See GExN- 
DER. 
Such is that of parent, parent; which is either maſculine, or fe- 
minine, as it is uſed to ſignify either father or mother. bt 
The Latin grammarians, beſide this, which they call the com- 
mon of two, do alſo make a common of three which extends to 
maſculine, feminine, and neuter. ods, Taree 
COMMON, in geometry, is applied to an angle, line, or the like, 
which belongs equally to two figures, or makes a neceſſary 
part of both. See Axts, and GEOMETRY. 
COMMON Center of Gravity, See CENTER of gravity. ,. 
Common Diviſor, is a quanitity, or number; which exactly di- 
vides two, or more other quantities, or numbers, without lea- 
ving any remainder. See DivisoR, and MEASURE. 
COMMON, in law, that ſoil, the uſe whereof lies open or common 
— the ſeveral inhabitants, or holders of a particular town, ot 
or 0 
In which ſenſe we ſay; commos of paſture, common of fiſhing, 
common of turbary, common of eſtovers, rt. See TukBary, 
ESTOVERS, c. | 
Common of paſture, is divided into common in groſs, common ap- 
1:7 Ys com mon appurtenant, and common by way of neighbour- 
004. 
COMMON ix groſs, is a liberty to have common alone; that is, with- 
out any land or tenement in another man's land, granted to a 
perſon fot life; vr to him and his heits. This is commonly paſ- 


ſed by deed, or fe wy 3 
Common appentlent, and COMMON afpirrenart, are uſually con- 
founded; both being defined to be a ag of common el 

w 


ing to, or depending on ſuch, or ſuch a freehold ; which cm- 
mon muſt be taken with beaſts commonable ; as horſes, oxen, &c. 
being accounted fitteſt for the plowman; and not with goats; 
eeſe, and hogs. ; ak P 
thers diſtinguiſh between the two, thus; common appurtenant 
may be ſevered from the land whereto it appertains; butnot 
common appendant, which, according to my lord Coke, had its 
original in the following manner. a 
When a lord enfeoffed another in atable lands to hold of him 
© in ſoccage; the feoffee, to maintain the ſervice of his plow, 
© had at firſt, by courteſy of his landlord, tommon in his waſtes, 
for neceſlary beaſts, to ear and compoſt his lands: and that 
© for two cauſes; 19. becduſe it was tacitly implied in the 
© feoffment ; by reaſon the feoffet could not till, or compaſt 
© his, land, without cattel ; and cattel could not be ſuſtained 
« withbut paſture : by conſequence, therefore, the feoffee 
© had, as 4 thing neceſſary, or incident, common in the waltes: 
© or lands of the lord. 20. For the maintenance and atvance- 
© ment of tillage. _ 1 5 . 
Common per Cauſe de Vitinage, i. e. by reaſon of neighbour- 
hood ; is a liberty that the tenants of one lord in one town 
have to commas with the tenants of another lord in another 
town. | 
But it is to be obſerved, that thoſe who claim this kind of com- 
mon (which is uſually called inter commoning) may not put their 
cattel into the common of the other town, for then they are di- 


ſtrainable: but, turning them into their own fields, if fiey * 


„ 


into their neighbour common, they muſt be ſuffered. See 
INTER COMMONING. | 
T-nants in COMMON, See the article TENANT, 
COMMON receptacle. 2 ge RECEPTACLEs 
COMMON ſenſory. 5 SENSORY. 
COMMON time. See the article TIME. 
Cou uo year. See the article YEAR: , 


COMMONER, is uſed for a ſtudent in ſome univerſities, en- 
tered in a lower rank; in others called Pex/ioner, &c. 


4 


The word is al ſo applied to a member of the houſe of commons; 
in contradiſtinction to a peer. Sec COMMONS. 3 
COMMONS, in parliament, are the lower houſe, conſiſting of 
knights elected by the counties, and of citizens, and burgeſſes 
by the cities and borough-towns. SeeKNIGHT, and BURGESS, 
ſee alſo County, Box oO, Ge. | 
In theſe electious, anciently, all the people, had votes; but 
king Henry VI. to avoid tumults, fir 
ſhould vote for knights but ſuch as were treeholders, did re- 


JCOMMUNICATING, in theolo 


appointed, that none 


fide in the county, and had 49s- yearly revenue: the perſons; 
elected for counties to be wzlites uotabiles, at leaſt eſquires, or 
gentlemen fit for knighthood ; native Engliſhmen, at leaft na- 
turalized; and 21 years of age: no judge, ſheriff, or eccleſi- 
aſtical perſon, to fit in the houſe for county, city, or borough. 
All members of either houſe, with their menial ſervants, and 
neceſſary goods brought with them, are privileged from all 
attachments and impriſonments ; except for treaſon, felony, 
or breach of peace, all the time of the ſeſſion, and till they 
arrive at home, eundo, morando, ad propria redeundo. 

The commons ſit in their houſe promiſcuouſly; only the ſpeaker 
has a chair, or ſeat, fixed towards the upper end; and the clerk, 
with his aſſiſtant, fits near him. 

The members have no robes, as the lords evet had ; excepting 
the ſpeaker and clerks ; and ſometimes the profeſſors of law 
in term-time, and the members of the city of London. | 
On the firſt day of the new parliament, ere an affair is meddled 
with, all the members take the oaths ; uſually, before the lord 
ſteward, and in the court of wards. They then proceed to 
the choice of a ſpeaker. And after the election of a ſpeaker, 
they take the oaths a ſecond time. See SPEAKER. 

Privileges of the Commons. All bills for levying money on the 
ſubjeQ, begin in the houſe of commons; in regard, it is from 
them the greateſt part of the monies ariſe : nor will they allow 
the lords to make any alteration in a money-bill. 

They have the privilege to propoſe laws; and are, in effect, 
the grand inqueſt of the realm; preſent publick grievances ; 
impeach publick delinquents, even the higheſt officers of the 
kingdom; and proſecute them before the houſe of lords, who 
are a court of judicature, though the common are not. 

The commons are allowed their expences during parliament- 
time, rationabiles expenſas, as the words of the writ are; i. e. 
ſuch allowance as the king, conſidering the prices of things, 
ſhall think proper to impoſe on the people they repreſent. In 
x7 Edward II. the allowance was ten groatsfor knights, and 
five for burgeſles, per day ; afterwards it was raiſed to four 
ſhillings a day for dubbed knights, and two ſhillings for all 
the — : but all allowance is now grown into diſuſe ; and the 
courſe of the money turned the other way. See PARLIAMENT. 

Commons is alſo uſed in oppoſition to nobles, or peers; dig. for 
all ſorts of perſons under the degree of a baron; including th 
orders of knights, eſquires, gentlemen, the ſons of the nobility 


COMMUNICATION, che act of imparting 


and yeomen. See each under its proper article ESQUIRE 
GENTLEMAN, YEOMAN, c. 

Doors COMMONS. See CoLLEGE of ctvilians. 

Proctor of the Couuoxs. See PROCTOR, 

Coons is alſo uſed for the ſtated and ordinary diet, or eating 
of a college, inns of court, or other ſociety. See Ixx, &c. 

COMMO WEALTH. See REPUBLiCK, and ROMAN, 

COMMOTE, an ancient term in Wales, denoting half a can- 
tred, or hundred; containing 50 villages. See HUNDRED. 
Wales was anciently divided into three provinces ; each of 
theſe ſubdivided into cantreds ; and every cantred into two 
commotes or hundreds. See CANTRED. 
Sylveſter Girald, however, tells us in his itinerary, that a com- 
mate is but a 1 of a hundred. 

COMMOTION, an inteſtine motion, or ludt ation in the parts 
of any thing. See INTESTINE, and Mo rio. | 
In medicine, the term is chiefly uſed for a blow, or ſhake of 
the brain. A convulſion is a commetiox of the fine medullary 
fibres of the brain. A fall occaſions a cammotion, whence fre- 
quently ariſes a counterſtroke on the oppoſite part; which 
occaſions ſometimes a eontrafiſſure, and at other times a rup- 
ture of the veſlels, and an apoſthume, by ſhaking the whole 
maſs of the brain. | 

COMMUNAM appropriare. See the article APPROPRIARE. 

COMMUNE rectam. See the article RECTUM. 

COMMUNIBUS loc, a Latin term, in frequent uſe among 
philoſophical, c. writers; implying ſome medium, or mean 
relation between ſeveral places. ö 

Dr. Keil ſuppoſes the ocean to be one quarter of a mile deep, 
communibus locis, g. d. at a medium, or taking one place with 
another. 

CoMMUN1BUS axis, has the ſame import with regard to years, 


Laws of the 


that communibus locis has with regard to places. 


| COM 


Mr. Derham obſerves, that the depth of rain, exmmugity: ....- 
7. e. one year with another, were it to ſtagnate on hy Fun 
Bpm 8 2 at Fuck in Lancafhire, 421 8 
nſter in Eſſex 191; at | + 12 
Paris to 19 inches. F : wes 3345 © Fil 43% and a 
the * 
ſacrament of the euchariſt. See {ber dye berlin the 
Thoſe of the reformed, and of the Greek churches « | 
tere under both kinds; thoſe of the Romiſh only under ar 
From the ſecond book of Tertullian to his wife, it = Prog 
that anciently they communicated faſting. S. Avgudi 4 5 
exprefl , thatin ſome churches, in his time, the OD uy 
every day. Among the Greeks, M. Fleury obſerves — 
ſtill communicate every ſunday ; thoſe who omit it three * 
. as are excommunicated. . 
e oriental communicants receive the ſpeci f 
ſpoon; anciently, they ſucked it — > ogy an ke 
obſerved by Beat. Rhenanus on Tertullian. 


ther, or making him a ſharer with us therein: ng o ar. 
Thus, God is ſaid to communicate his grace to us, by ines of hi 
ſacraments. The uſe of ſpeech is for the cOommunigati 6 
our ideas and ſentiments to each other. * 

Philoſophers are at a loſs as to the manner of the c 


N g 0 ommun cat 
or intercourſe between ſoul and body. See Sour, * 
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COMMUNICATION is alſo uſed for the conneQion of one thi 


with another; or the paſſage from one place to another 
Anciently,it was frequent to have ſubterraneous commun unt 
between one place and another. Such a gallery makes 2cuw- 
munication between ſuch two apartments, 


Bridge of COMMUNICATION. See the article BRIDOx. 
Lines of COMMUNICATION, in war, called alfoGmp| lines; are 


trenches fix or ſeven foot deep, and twelve broad, made be- 
tween one fort, or work, and another; in order for a ſafe paſage 
between one quarter and another; eſpecially in ſieges.—Sce 
Tab. fortif. fig. 21, 22, c. See Lixe, and BorAv. 


the attributes of one of the natures in Jeſus Chriſt, to the other. 
The communication of idioms, is founded on the union of two 
natures in perſon of Chriſt : by this commuz;cation of idiuai it is, 
that we ſay, God ſuffered, died, &c. which is ſtriciy under- 
ſtood of the human nature; and ſignifies, that God ſuffered 
in his humanity, that he died as to his human nature, O. 
For the denominations which ſignify natures, or properties of 
nature, the ſchoolmen tell us, are denominations of ſuppoſitem:, 
or perſons and are to be attributed to them: thus, the two 
natures only ſubſiſting in Jeſus Chriſt by the ſole perſon of 
the word, to this perſon muſt be attributed the denominations 
of both natures, and of their properties. But we maynct 
by communication of idioms attribute to Jeſus Chriſt what would 
ſuppoſe him not to be God; ſince that would deſtroy the hy- 
pottatical union, which is the foundation of the communication 
of idioms, Thus, we may not ſay that Jeſus Chrilt is mere 
man; that he is fallible, c. 

The Lutherans carry the commenication of idiom; ſo far, 25 to 
fay, that Jeſus Chriſt is not only in his divine nature, and by 
reaſon of his divine perſon, but alſo really and properly in 
his humanity, immortal, immenſe, Cr. 


COMMUNICATION of idioms, in ene the act of imparting 


CouuuxicATION Hi, the act of a moving body, whereby 


another body at reſt is put by it in motion, or a body alrcacy 
in motion accelerated. Sce MoTION. 
F. Malebranche looks on the cammunication of motion 20 ſome- 
thing metaphyſical; i. e. as not neceſſarily ariſing from any 
phy ſical principles, or any properties of bodies, but flowing 
from the immediate agency of Gods there being, according 
to him, no more conne&ion, or dependence between thc 
motion or reſt of one body, and that of another, thau bet cel 
the form, colour, maguitude, &c. of one body and thole ct 
another. The motion of one body, therefore, on his principle, 
is not any phyſical cauſe of that of another. See Caust. 
EC ICATION of motion. Action, and reaction, 
Sir Ilaac Newton demonſtrates, are equal and oppoſite; ſo ins 
one body ſtriking againſt another, and thereby occalioniu; 3 
change in its motion, does itſelf undergo the very ſame chauge 
in its own motion, the contrary way. Sce Mor1oN. 1 
Hence, a moving body ſtriking directly againſt another at reit, 
the one loſes juſt as much of its motion as it c ππατẽðL 15 
the other; and they will proceed with the ſame veiocity a 
united into one mals. : — 
If, therefore, the body in motion be triple that at re! ag 
which it ſtrikes, it will loſe a fourth part of its mation; - 
whereas, before, it would have run over (v. 27.) a line, * 
foot, in a given time, it will now only run over 1550 
will loſe a fourth part of its velocity. ab 
If the moving body ſtrike on another already in mans 5 
firſt will augment the velocity of the lattet; but willio — 
of its own motion, than had the latter been abſolutel) 1 11 n 
Thus, v. gr. if a body in motion be triple of 22 
and ftrike againſt it with 32 degrees of motion: it 4 1410 
vicate eight degrees of its motion to the other, and — 4 
itſelf, If the other body had already four degrees 0 hols 
the firſt would only,c,mmurrcate five, and reta'n 27 + nn bodies, 
five were ſufficient, in regard of the ine qui O the Alice 
to make them proceed with equal ve. Oct): 


— 
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heit maſſes; but each communirates of its motion to the 


COM : COM. 


me manner may the other laws of communication of 
— — perfectly hard, and void of all elaſticity, be de- 


motion But all hard bodies that we know of have an elaſtic 


clerks, &e. did in the churches to which they did not belong. 
The ſecond council of Agda, orders every clerk that abſents 
himſelf from the church, to be reduced to foreign Communios. 


nnd 4 in elaſtic bodies, the laws are different, and much} ComMunis Capſula. CCAPSULA, 
Pe: rricate. SceELASTICITY; and the laws of percnfſion in COMMUNISdactzs choledoehns. Ducrus. 
- bodies, ſee under PERCUSSION. _ | pf ay: e ine manus extenſor. See EXTENSOR. 
Haage when moved by another, happen to decline out of the] Coumunis Jam depreſſor. DEPRESSOR. 
mY (a5 to leave afree paſſage to the body whereby it was mo: ComMunts labiormm elevator. ELEVATOR. 
= yet that will only proceed with the velocity which it had | ComMuUnts miſericordia. « M1SERICORDIA. 
ved; 


fel is communication to the other, not with that it had before: COMMUNITY, a ſociety, or body of men united together un- 


deing a rule, that ever) thing endeavours to perſevere, not in 
herein it was formerly, but in that wherein it is at 
an jonctute: therefore, a body which has already loſt part of 
; — dy its meeting with another; may loſe ſtili more by 
' ſecond and a third; ſo as at length to become perfectly qui- 
2 iſt, ir two uncqual homogeneous bodies move ina right 
ne with the ſame velocity, the greater muſt perſevere in mo- 
con longer than the fmaller : for the motions of bodies are as 


crcomjacent bodies which touch its ſurface, in proportion to 
he magnitude of its ſurface; the larger body, therefore, though 
as more ſurface than the ſmaller, yet having leſs, in propor- 
ron toits maſs or quantity of matter than the ſmaller, will loſe 
{leſs portion of its motion every moment than the ſmaller. 
ſez e. gr. a cube A, to be two foot every way, and another 

fn one foot: the ſurfaces here will be as four to one, but their 
maſſes as eight to one. It therefore thofe bodies move with 
de lime velocity, the cube A. will have eight times as much 
motion as the cube B (the quantity of motion being ever as the 
antity of matter.) That each of them, therefore, may become 
quieſcent at the ſame time, the cube A muſt loſe eight times as 
mach motion every moment as the cube B: but that is impoſ- 
fhle, decauſe as their ſurfaces are td each other as four to one: 
the bodies againſt which 1 will only be as four to one: 
therefore, when the cube B is become perfectly quieſcent, A 
will have half its motion. : 
Hence, 2dly, we ſee the reaſon why any long body, as a dart, 
thrown lengthwife, continues its motion longer than when 
thrown tranſverſly : it meeting fewer bodies in the way to com- 
muneate its motion to in the one cafe than in the other. 
Hence alſo, 3dly, if a body be moved almoſt wholly within it- 
ſelf, foas to commanicate little of its motion to the ambient bo- 
dies, it muſt continue its motion a long time. Thus, a ſmooth 
braſs ball of half a foot diameter, fupported on a ſſetider ſmooth 
uis, with a very weak impulſe, is found to revolve, for the fpace 
ol three or four hours. See RESISTANCE, &c. 
(OMMUNION, in theology, an uniform belief in fevetal per- 
ſons; whereby they are united under one head, in one church. 
See UniTY, UxirOR MT, CHURCH, &c. | 
In this ſenſe, the Lotherans, Calvinifts, c. are ſaid to have 
deen cnt off from the Romiſh Communion. ; 
This is the primitive uſe of the word Commanion, as appears 
trom the canons of the council of Elvira. | 
COMMUNION is alſo uſed for the act of commanicating in, or par- 
bcipating of, the ſacrament of the eucharĩſt. See COMMUNICA=- 
TING, and POST-COMMUNION. ; 
The fourth councit of Lateran; decrees, that each believer ſhall 
receive the Communion, atleaſt, at Eaſter ; which ſeems to im- 
port a tacit deſire that they ſhould do it oftner ; as, in effect, they 
dddoitmuch oftner in the primitive days. Gratian, and the 
maſter of the ſentences, preſcribe it as a rule for the laity, to cam- 
mnicare three times a year, at Eaſter, Whitſuntide, and Chriſt- 
mas. But in the thirteenth century, the practice was got on foot, 
deret to approach the euchariſt except at Eaſter; and the council 


miſſneſt ſhould go farther ſtill. 


der certain common laws, agreed on among themſelves, or 
impoſed by a ſuperior. See Sock rv, and CORPORATION. 
TheRomans, who ſeem to have given the firlt hint of Com- 
munities to the ſeveral nations into which their empire was di- 
vided, doubtleſs borrowed it from fome rules of their neigh- 
bours : they called them Colleges ; which term, among them, 
had nearly the ſame ſignification with Commamity among us. 
See COLLEGE, _ | 
Communities are of two kinds, ecclefiaſtic, and laic : the firſt are 
either ſecular, as chapters of cathedral and collegiate churches ; 
or & 1 as convents, monaſteries, &c. See CHAPTER,CoNn- 
VENT, Oc. | 
Lay Communities are of various kinds; ſome contracted by a 
fixed abode of a year and a day in the ſame place; others formed 
by the diſcharge of the ſame office, the profeſſion of the ſame art, 
or attending the ſame place of worſhip; as thoſe of pariſhes, 
fraternities, Sc. See FRATERNITT, PARISH, . 
Accordingly, the word is commonly underſtood of pious foun- 
dations for the ſupport of ſeveral perſons, either in a ſecular ot 
regular life; as colleges, abbies, convents, priories, ſeminaries, hoſ- 
prtals, inns, &c. | 2 | 275 1 
CoMMUNITY is more particularly uſed in the French law, for the 
joint property in goods between husband and wife: the refult 
of which is, that during marriage they are n intitled to all 
effects, and liable to all debts, contracted either before or under 
marriage. . 
Community, is a ſpecies of ſuccefſion, and the acceptance of 
Community reſembles an additio bæreditatis. mt 
Community was ſet on foot in favour of the wives, to enter them 
as ſharers in their husbands effects. HANGS 
In countries where the civil law obtains, this Community has no 
place; nor even in ſeveral cuſtomary countries; as being reput- 
ed a burden on the man. | ; | 
Anciently, the woman's ſhare in the Community was only one 
third: and this appears ftill the ſenſe af the law among us; the 
widow, at the deceaſe of het husband, being only intitled to one 
third part of the moveables. | | 
COMMUNITY coxtiaued, in the French law, is that which ſubſiſts 
between the ſurvivor of twoperſons joined in marriage, and the 
minor children of that marriage; when the ſurvivor has not 
made an inventory of the effects in poſſeſſion during marriage. 
The widow may either renounce Community with her ehildren, 
or continue it. e | 
COMMUNITY facit, is a Community coiſtracted between a man and 
woman, by the mere mingling of their effects; provided they 
have lived together the ſpace of a J and a day: this Commu- 
Rn odious, is now aboliſhed. * 
COMM TATION „in law, a change of penalty, or puniſh- 
ment, viz. of agreater for a leſs, . as when death is commut- 
ed for, by baniſhment or perpetual impriſonment, c. See Pu- 
NISHMENT. 
Some doubt whether the word be properly applied toany 
change but that of puniſhment: others will have it indifferent- 
ly ſerve for the exchanging, or trucking of any thing. See Ex- 
CHANGE, PERMUTATION, Oc. 


diſtance between the ſun's true place ſeen from the earth, an 


thought fit to en join itthen by a law; leſt their coldneſs and re- ComMuUTAT10x, in aſtronomy. epi of COMMUTATION, is the 


uu Rio ner both kinds.—1In the eleventh century,the Com- the place of a planet reduced to the ecliptic. SeePLACE. 
"zz was ſtill received by the taity in both kinds; ot, rather, Thus the angle ESR, (Loh ran, ig. 25.) ſubtended be- 
pe ſpecies of bread was dipped in the wine, as is owned by the] tween the ns true place E, viewed from the earth at 8; and 
omaniſts themſelves. 44 $$: Benedicł. Sec. III. that of a planet reduced to the ecliptic, R, is the angle commu- 
Ide Marca obſerves, that they received it at firſt in their hands, ration. 3 WW 
4 earn. and believes the communion under one kind alone, | The angle of commutation, thetefote, is foutid by ſubtraQting the 
—— had its rife in the Weſt under pope Urban II. in 1096, ſun's true place E, from the heliocentrie place of the planet R; 
xnetimeof the conqueſt of the Holy lane. or contrarily. ? 7 E 
a <wenty-erghth canon of the council of Clermont, enjoins| COMPACT, in phyſics, denotes a body to be cloſe, denſe, and 
| 5 mmnion to be received under both kinds, diſtinQly : ad-] heavy; having few pores, and thoſe fmall ohes. See Bopr, 
— ever, two exceptions; the one of neceſſity, the other off Po RE, DENSITY, # 5g - : 1 
th Firs niſi / we neceſſitatem, & cantelam; the firſt in favour off The heavieſt metals, as gold and ſilver, are the moſt cm 
delfek, the ſtcond of the abſtemious;or thoſe who had an aver-| See WEicGur, GRAviTY, METAL, Ge. | 
eement, or contract, 


I a for wine. | CoMPaACT, in a legal ſenſe, ſignifies an age 
formerly a kind of canonical puniſhment, for clerks guil-| ſtipulated between ſeveral parties. See PACT, CONTRACT, Ce. 

A a crime to be reduced to lay-commnnion, i. e. only to re- COMPACT, is alſo the name of a celebrated bull, confirmed by 
Th ** the laity did; viz. under one kind. ope Paul IV. relatitig to the cardinals . 
10 ad another puniſhment of the ſame nature, though under Fo virtue of the bull of Campact᷑, cardinals can only confer bene- 
2 name, called dreign Communion ;to which the canons| fices in their natural ſtate; i. e. regular benefices- on regulars. 
diſh ly condemned their biſhops and other clerks. This pu-] Sec BENEFICE, CARDINAL, REGULAR, G. * 
iert was not any excommunication, or depoſition; but a COMPANY *, a collective term, under ſtood of ſeveral perſons 
ol lulpenſion from the function of the order, and a degra-| aſſembled together in the ſame place, or with the ſame deſign. 


1 Iago om the rank they held in the church. L | TRY MET LE "i 
, riming te, becauſe the Communion was only granted tothe] The word is formed of the French compagnie, and that of compa- 
p loweſt oh the footofa foreign clerk, i. e. being reduced to the Bio; or toniganics; which, Chifflet obſerves, are found in 
, Fot ! dus order, he took place after all thoſe of his rank, as all | | 5D | the 
r . | | 


- 
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CowraAxy, in commerce, is an aſlociation of ſeyeral merchants, 


Engliſh COMPANIES.— Eaſt-India Company, was formed to- 


to eredct a court of judicature, compoſed of a lawyer, and two 


contained a confirmation of the ancient ones of king James I. 


the Salic law, Tit. 66. and are properly military words, ander- 
flood of ſoldiers, who according to the modern phraſe, are com- 
rades, or meſs- mates, i. e. lodge together, eat together, c. of 
the Latin cum, with, and panis, bread. It may be added, that 
in ſome Greek authors under the Weſtern empire, the word 


x #/47&y12 occurs in the ſenſe of ſociety : but it is more probable, | 
that the Grecks borrowed it from the French or Italians. | 


or others who unite in one common interelt, and contribute by 
their ſtock, their counſel, and ſtudy, to the ſetting on foot, or 
ſupporting of ſome lucrative eſtabliſhment, See COMMERCE. 
Though company, and ſociety, or fellowſhip, be, in effect, the 
me thing, yet cultom has made a difference between them: 
ſociety, or partnerſhip, being underſtood of two, or three dea- 
lers, or not many more; and company of a greater number. See 
SOCIETY. 

A ſecond difference between companies and ſocieties, is, that the 
firſt, eſpecially when they have excluſive privileges, cannot be 
eſtabliſhed without the conceſſion of the prince; and need let- 
ters patent, charters, c. Sce CHARTER, CORPORATION, 
PRIVILEGE, c. 

Whereas, for the latter, it is ſufficient to have the conſent of the 
members, fixed, and certified by acts and contracts, and autho- 
rix ed by by-laws. 

Laſtly, the word company ſeems more peculiarly appropriated to 
thoſe grand aſſociations, ſet on foot forthe commerce of the re- 
mote parts of the world; as the Engliſh and Dutch Eaſt- India 
company, ſouth-ſea company, miſſiſippi company, c. The riſe 
and eſtabliſhment whereof, we ſhall here ſet before the reader. | 


wards the latter end of the reign of queen Elizabeth ; their char- 
ter being dated in 1599. 

Their firſt fleet, ſent out in 1600, brought back ſo rich a cargo, 
that in a few years they numbered 20 ſips. King James I. to 
ſhew how much he had its intereſt at heart, ſent ſeveral embaſ- 
ſies to the great mogul, kings of Perlia, Japan, and other prin- 
ces, to make treatics of commerce in his name, and that of the 
company; ſome of which ſubſiſt (till : the king of Perſia, in par- 
ticular, granted the company ſeveral extraordinary favours, in 
recompence for the ſervice the Engliſh had done him, in aſſiſt- 
ing him to expel the Portugueſe from Ormus ; who, by means 
of their lodgment there, uſurped the whole commerce of the 
Perſian gulf. 

But its chief favours the company received at the hands of kin 
Charles II. who, by a charter in 1669, granted them the port an 
iſland of Bombay, with all the rights thereof, as ſurrendered to 
him by the Portugueſe : only reſerving to himſelf the ſove- 
raignty and homage thereof, with a yearly acknowledgment of 
IOY. per ann. in gold. By another charter in 1674, he granted 
them in like manner, the iſland of St. Helena, belonging to him 
by right of conqueſt, fromthe Dutch, who had before taken it 
from the Engliſh. By a third charter, he granted them a power 


merchants, in all their places, ſettlements, factories, &ec. to 
judge of ſeizures, and all marine diſputes; as alſo about bar- 
gains, exchange, &c. and even of all crimes committed on the 


high ſeas, or in the countries and territories of the c, in A- 
ſia, Africa, and America; the whole however, agreeable to the 
uſages and cuſtoms of merchants, and the laws of England. 

In 1662, the ſame prince granted the company a charter, Which 


abundance of privileges whichthey had not before enjoyed: this 
charter is properly the baſis of the company, and that whereon 
are founded all the rights, and the policy of the zew company, at- 


| terwards eſtabliſhed in 1698. It conſiſts of twenty-eight arti- 


cles: In the firſt, the king erects the company into a corporation, 
or body politick, under the name of the governor and company of 
the merchants trading to the Eaſt- Indies. The third grants them 
a common ſeal : the fourth a governor, and twenty-four direc- 
tors or aſſiſtants, choſe out of the proprietors, or ſtockholders ;'! 
the ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth, regulate the order and poli- 
cy of the company, ſettle the officers, manner of election. autho- 
rity, general meetings, c. The tenth fixes the extent of the 
grant; permits all thoſe of the company, their children of 21 
years of age, their apprentices, factors, and domeſticks, to trade 
to the Indies, and any part of Aſia, Africa, and America, be- 
wu the Cape of Good Hope, and the Straits of Magellan, 

he eleventh grants them power to make by-laws to be ob- 
ſerved by the officers, factors, c. and to enjoin penalties ; 
. thoſe laws be not contrary to the ſtanding laws of | 

ngland. By the twelfth, the payment of the duties, cuſtoms, ; 
c. of goods imported or exported is delayed; one half of 
it for half a year, the other half a whole one : providing, 
Withal, that if the goods thus imported, be exported again in 
the ſpace of thirteen months, no duties ſhall be paid for ſuch 
export, provided it be done aboard Engliſh veſſels. The thir- 
teenth article grants them a power of exporting foreign gold for 
their ſervice abroad, and even Engliſh gold coined in the Tow- 
er; provided the ſum do not exceed 5oooo pounds ſterling 
at a voyage. By the fourteenth and fiftecnth, they are allow- 
ed ſix large ſhips, and fix pinks, to paſs freely through all the 


limits of their grant, without the king's being able to lay any 


COM 


imbargo on them on any occaſion The ſixt 

an excluſive privilege; to have the ſole right of dnt ** 
Indies: ordering the ſeizure and confiſcation of all ve N 
which ſhall interfere. The nineteenth obliges them th mos 
leaſt, as much gold and ſilver into the kingdom, ax th — 
out each voyage. The twenty-firlt fixes the ſum in hy pon 
tal ſtock neceſlary to have a vote in the meetings, at 0 r 
ling: allowing however, ſeveral of thoſe who —— l * 
join ſeveral together to form a voice Laſtly oh, to 
allows wn 2 ſend veſſels of war, and even ti 
war with all the nations not chriſtian, inthe extentofthe 

All theſe four charters of king Charles Il. were — 
king James II. eſpecially the lait, which was enſorced with 2 
ſanctions; particularly the article of excluſſon; which wp 
time of king Charles, had been but little regarded, but w. ” 
enforced with ſuch rigorous prohibitions, that all 
2 for wer excluded. 

he ſhares, or ſubſcriptions of the co were origi 
of fifty pounds A but the drediorr having a — 
dividend to make in 1676, it was agreed to join the profit to the 
original, inſtead of withdrawing it ; and thus the ſhares ens 
doubled, and became of 100 J. ſterling. ; 
The firſt capital was only 369891 J. iterling and 55. which he. 
ing thus doubled, amounted to 739782 /. iterling, and 107. t 
which, if the profits of the company to the year 1685, vin 
963639 J. ſterling be added, the whole ſtock will be 1993422 |, 
erling. 

The company had from time to time undergone great loſſes 
firſt, in 1680, by the loſs of Bantam, out of which they were gri- 
ven, and their magazines plundered by the Dutch; under pre- 


o make peace an 


intctlopct; 


tence of aſliſting ſultan Agui againſt ſultan Agom, his father. 


Secondly, In 1682, when the great numbers of interlopers, to 


whom king Charles II. too eaſily granted permiſſions, lowered | 


their ſhares cent per cent. Thirdly, By the war which the com- 
pany maintained in the Indies againſt the great Mogul wherein 
it was obliged to abandon the factory ot Surat, and to retire to 
Bombay. But ſtill ſherepaired her ſtock, and ſupported the te- 
putation of her commerce, till the revolution which happened 
ſoon after: when the war, and the incredible loſſes the compaxy 
ſuſtained by the French privateers, &c. put it into ſodeſperatea 
condition, that appearing ſcarce poſſible to be ſupported, anew 
one was erected. | 
The charter of the xew Eaſt-India company was of the year 1698: 
its ſtock was ſo conſiderable, and the ſubſcriptions ſo very rea- 
dy, that in two years time, the company had 40 veſſels equipped 
in its ſervice ; which was double of what the old one ever had: 
and ſent to the Indies (communibus annis) a million (terling 
in ſilver: whereas the former had never ſent above yoocoo/. 
After the two companies had ſubſiſted a few years in a ſeparate 
ſtate, means were contrived to unite thein, which was effected 
in 1702, when anew charter of union was granted them, under 
the name of the united company of merchants of England trading 
zo the Eaſt-Indies : which being ſince expired, another charter 
with new powers was granted them in 1730. 1 
The cargo which the company ſends to the eaſt- Indies, is chief! 
ſilver, bullion, and pieces of eight; with cloth, either ſcatlet ot 
blue: they alſo ſend ſome iron and lead. 
The returns from the Indies are chiefly ſilks, both raw and ma- 
nufactured, cottons, callicoes, muflins, drugs, tea, coftec 
china- ware, rice, ſago, red- wood, ſalt- petre, pepper, Carman 
wool, indigo, Sc. 
For the ceconomy and policy of the united company; all per. 
ſons, without exception, are admitted members of it, natives 
and foreigners, men and women; with this circumſtance, - 
5007. in the ſtock of the company gives the owner a vote 0 ine 
eneral courts, and 2000 /. qualifiꝛs him to be choſen adirecdr- 
The directors are twenty-four in number, including the chan 
men and deputy-chairmen, but may be re- elected for four * 
ſucceſſively. They have a ſalary of 1504. per ann. al 75 
chairman of 200 /. The meetings, or courts of directors, 100 a 
be held at leaſt once a week, but are commonly oftner, um 
moned as occaſions require. : 8 
Out of the body of directors are choſen divers committee, 5 
have the peculiar inſpection of certain branches of the _— 
buſineſs : as, the committee of correſpondence, — 
buying, committee of treaſury, committee of ware- —_ 
committee of ſhipping, committee of accoinpts, 3 
private trade, ee of houſe, and committee top 
the growth of private trade. 11 
Other officers of the company are—aſecretary, and aſſiſtant 8 
ſix clerks : two caſhiers, with five elerks: a chief _ 
with three aſſiſtants, and tweaty-two clerks : a head ac "Ger 
; 2 0. 
tant of the freight-accompts, with three clerks py added a 
with two afliſtants, and one clerk : to which — J for re- 
ſurveyor of ſhips, and twa aſſiſtants; a ſhips hu fiſtant, 
3 , ſide with an a 
ceiving the company's goods at the Water ſide, warehouſc- 
and three elders ; aſollicitor for law affairs: 8 il ware- 
keepers, elders, and labourers employed in the ſeve 
houſes. ot 
The warehouſes, or magazines of the company, 83 2 
Bengall goods which is managed by a warehoule- 3 2 
his aſſiſtant, with three elders ; under whom are 4 be 
porters, employed at daily Wages.—St. Helens Wer 
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gurat goods, in which are two warehouſe-keepers, 
ber yh beſides labourers.—The drug-warchouſe, for 
yer d and china-ware.—Pepper-warehouſe.-Laſtly, the pri- 
ne trade warehouſe, all officer'd much like the firſt.— he 
þ mpany has no ſhips of its own, except a few ſmall craft uſed 
, be Indies. The reſt, whereby their commerce 1s carried 
5 belong to other perſons, who build and let them out on 
fre ht to the company for each voyage, according to the terms 
of a charter-party agreed on. By the by-laws of the company, 
no veſſel is to be hired, wherein any direQor is concerned 
directly or indirectly, either as owner, or part-owner : a regu- 
ation which it is ſaid, is not overſtrictly obſerved. 
No perſons are allowed to have any private trade, except the 
-mpany's officers, and ſeamen ſent to India on board their ſhips; 
who are licenſed to carry out and bring back commodities to 
1 certain value, greater or leſs, according to their rank. But 
attheir return, their cargoes are to be conſigned to the company, 
and ſold by them at their next ſale, The | alſo and others 
dcaling in diamonds, are allowed to trade for themſelves by 
the company's ſhips, on allowing ſo much per cent. to the rom- 
en for Freight. Aa 
Frecompanyb as three principal ſettlements, viz. Fort-William 
in Bengall; Fort St. George on the coaſt of Coromandel! ; 
andthe iſland of Bombay : each of which has ſeveral ſubordi- 
nate factories. f 
The factories dependent on Fort-William, are Caſſimbuzar, 
Patna, Dacca, Ballaſore, and Jugdea.—-T hoſe on Fort St. 
George, are Fort- Marlborough, Fort St. David, Vizagapatam, 
Ingeram, and Madipollam. Thoſe on the ifland of Bombay 
are Gombroon, Surat, Aujingo, and Tellicherry. 
Riyal African COMPANY, eſtabliſhed for the commerce of the 
coalts of Guinea, is governed much like that of the Eaſt-Indies. 
Its privilege is excluſive: it ſends out, yearly, ten or a dozen 
ſhips, of about I 50 ton, loaden with old and new draperies, iron- 
works, ſciſſars, knives, muskets, cottons, and other leſs conſi- 
derable merchandices. 
Thereturns are in gold-duſt, elephants teeth, wax, and leathers: 
but the belt article of its commerce is the negroes, which it 
ſends to Jamaica, Barbadoes, and other Engliſh iſles in America; 
frequently, even to the ports of New Spain. See NEGRoO, 
Assikxro, Cc. . 
The firſt eſtabliſhment of this compaxy, was by a charter grant- 
ed in 1661, in favour of the duke of Vork; ſecuring to him 
the commerce of all the country, coaſts, iſlands, &c. belong- 
ing to the crown of England, or not poſleſſed by any other 
chriſtian prince; from Cape Blanc in 20® nor. lat. to the 
Cape of Good Hope in 34%; 0 ſou. lat. The charter was 
ſoon after returned into the king's hands by the duke, and 
revoked, by conſent of the parties aſſociated with him in the 
enterprize; and a new charter granted in 1663, with ampler 
privileges than the former. The principal adventurers here, 
were queen Katherine of Portugal, queen Mary of France, 
the duke of York, Henrietta Maria ducheſs of Orleans, prince 
Rupert; in brief, the whole court came into it. The other 
adventurers, i. e. thoſe who were to be charged with the 
management of affairs, were choſen from among the wealthi- 
elt and ableſt merchants; eſpecially thoſe who had already 
dealt to thoſe countries. By this charter the grant was en- 
larged, and the company put in poſſeſſion of all the countries, 
&c. between the port of Sally in S. Barbary to the Cape of 
(iood Hope, for a thouſand years; only reſerving to the crown 
the homage thereof, with the acknowledgment of two ele- 
phants to be preſented the king, or his ſucceſſors, every time 
ay of them ſhould ſet foot within the countries and colonies 
in their grant. 
he privileges granted by the charter, are, firſt, that the company 
alldea corporation, or body politick ; ſhall have a common 
eal, bearing on one ſide an elephant ſupported by two negroes ; 
on the other, the king's portrait. That the governor, with 
bis deputy, and ſeven of the twenty-four aſſiſtants, be authoriz- 
to take on them the direction of affairs: that they may hold 
courts, make laws, inflict puniſhments, & c provided, (till, 
they be equitable, and conſiſtent with the laws of England. 
bat the adventurers may transfer their ſtock at pleaſure ; 
Provided the transfer be made in open court, and be regiſter- 
ed. That they may equip and ſend out what veſſels they pleaſe, 
A commerce or war; but that they pay the duties and cuſtoms. 
no veſſels but thoſe of the company, and thoſe authoriz-| 
oe! 55 ſhall traffick with'n the limits of its grant, on pain 
confiſcation, That the company may make war, in defence 
— colonies, againſt invaders, e. That it have the benefit 
1. l the mines in its territories ; the king only reſerving to 
elf two thirds of the gold mines, upon bearing two thirds 
ſack 1 expence. Laſtly, that the king reſerves for himſelf and 
an ucceſlors, the right of intervening, and being admitted 
Oy _ a ſharer in the ſtock, upon contributing a propor- 
This —— Iv po . | . 
lowes confirmed by new letters patent in 1673; 
miele of a proclamation, inforcing the obſervance of the 
ing able E cluon: but neither. gharter nor proclamation be- 
* e to ſecure them from interlopers, they had recourſe 
the ion of king James II. who had been twice _—_ 
moll f t of merchant adventurers; of whom they obtaine 
dex exe declaration on their behalf, in the year 1685. 
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is foot the company has ſtood ever ſince, till the year 
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1720; when a new African co being formed by the duke 
of Chandos, and others ; nl @ ſee Furchssed =: the ex- 
— — of 250000 J. ſterling ; the two companies ſoon became 
united. 

OMPANY,Iis the oldeſt Wer eſtabliſhment in the king 
dom; though not always known by that name, not reſtrained to 
thoſe narrow bounds under which it is now confined. It 
was firſt called, the company of merchants trading to Calais, Hol- 
land, Zealand, Brabant, an Flanders : then it acquired the gene- 
ral title of merchant-adventurers of England; as being com- 

ſed of all the Engliſh merchants who traded to the Low- 

ountries, the Baltic, and the German ocean. Laſtly, it was 
called the company of merchant-adventurers of England trading 
to Hamburgh, 
This company, as well as ſome others in England built on its 
model, is very different from thoſe abovementioned ; and dit- 
fers 1 from the ordinary plan and ſyſtem of ſuch ſocieties. 
In effect, this is not a ſociety of dealers, each furniſhing a part 
of the ſum to conſtitute the capital ſtock of the company ; but 
a mere aſſociation, or body of merchants, who have nothing 
in common but the grant and privilege of trading to Ham- 
burgh, and ſome other cities of Germany ; each managing his 
own commerce, and on his own bottom : only obſerving a 
certain diſcipline, and ſome regulations, which none but the 
company can eſtabliſh or change. 
The firſt charter whereby the Hambargh company was eſtabliſh- 
ed, was in 1406, under the reign of king Henry IV. It was 
afterwards confirmed, and augmented with divers privileges 
by many of his ſucceſſors; among the reſt, by Henry V. in 
1413, Henry VI. in 1422, Henry Vil. in 1493 1505, and 1506; 
Henry VIII. in 1509, 1517, and 1531; Edward VI. in 1547; 
queen Mary in 1553, Elizabeth in 1564, and 1586; James I. 
in 1605, and Charles II. in 1661. 
But of all theſe charters, there are, propetly, none but thoſe 
of Henry IV. Henry VII. Elizabeth, James, and Charles, that 
are of any importance, or that give the company any thing new; 
the reſt being only ſimple confirmations: 
Before the charter of Henry IV. all the Engliſh merchants 
who trafficked out of the realm, were left to their own diſ- 
cretion ; and managed affairs with foreigners, as might be moſt 
for their reſpective intereſts ; without any regard to the gene- 
ral commerce of the nation. 
Henry, obſerving this diſorder, endeavoured to remedy it, by 
uniting all the merchants in his dominions into one body ; 
wherein, without loſing the liberty of trading each for him- 
ſelf, they might be governed by a company ſtill ſubliſting ; and 
be ſubje& to regulations, which ſhould ſecure the general in- 
tereſt of the national commerce, without prejudice to the in- 
tereſt of particulars. h 
With this view, he granted all the merchants of his ſtates, par- 
ticularly thoſe of Calais, then in his hands, a power of aſſociating 
themſelves into a body politick, with directors and governors, 
both in England and abroad; to hold aſſemblies, both for the di- 
rection of buſineſs, and the deciding of controverſies among 
merchants ; make laws; puniſh delinquents ; and impoſe mo- 
derate duties and taxes on merchandizes, and merchants, to be 
employed in the ſervice of the corporation. 
Theſe few articles of the charter of Henry LV. were much aug- 
mented by Henry VII. who firſt gave them the title of merchan:- 
adventurers to Calais, Holland, e. gave them a power of pro- 
c:aiming and continuing free fairs at Calais; and ordered that 
to be reputed a member of the ſociety, each perſon pay twenty 
marks ſterling; and that the ſeveral members ſhould attend the 
general meetings or courts appointed by the directors, whether 
at London, Calais, or elſewhere, | 
The inexecution of this laſt article, and contempt of ſome of 
the reſt, occaſioning great inconveniencies to the company's at- 
fairs, another charter was procured; whereby, the pain of 
impriſonment was menaced, for thoſe who ſhould abſent 
themſelves from the meetings without lawful cauſe, or ſhould 
diſobey the laws. | SID 
A petition being made to queen Elizabeth, iti 1564, for ati expla- 
nation of certain articles in the charter of Henry VII. anda con- 
firmation of the reſt granted by other kings; that princeſs, by a 
charter of the ſame year, declares, that to end all difpntes, they 
ſhall be — a new, under the title of the company of mer- 


- chant-adventarers of England ; that all who were members of the 
former company, ſhoul 


if they deſired it, de admitted members 
of this: that they ſhould have a common feal ; that they ſhould 
admit into their ſociety what other perfons, and on what terms 
they pleaſed ; and expel them again on misbehaviour : that the 
city of Hamburg, and neighbouring eities, ſnonld be reputed 
within their grant, together with thoſe of the Low-Countries, 
De. in that of the former compayy. That no member ſhould 
marry out of the kingdom; nor purchaſe lands, &. in any 
city beyond ſea: and that thoſe who do, ſhall be, %% facto, 
excluded for ever. | | | data 
Twenty-two years after this firſt charter, queen Elizabeth 
granted them à ſecond; confirming the former, and further, 
granting them a privilege of excluſion; with a power of e- 
recting in each city within their grant a ſtanding council. 
After theſe privileges, thewoollen manufacture became theprin- 


cipal object of their application; wherein they ere diſturbed in 


the following reign: king James I. having erected a corporation 


in 1616, in favour of ſome private perſons, who offered to * 
| a 
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from continuing their commerce with their ancient freedom; 


Ruſſia Company, was firſt projected towards the end of the reign 
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a manufacture for dying and preſſing eloths, Ic. under pretence 
whercot, the cem pamy ot merchant-adventurers were prohibited 
dealing therein, But that project not ſucceeding, and the charter 
being revoked two years afterwards, the merchant- adventurers 
werereſtored to their antient privileges, and anew charter was 
given them, confirming their excluſive rights and allowing 
them to have officers in the ſeveral cuſtom-houſes, to have an 
eye that they were not prejudiced in their woollens, under pre- 
tence of the like merchandizes; which othets were allowed to 
ſend to other parts. This charter of king James, is the laſt of 
thoſe confirmed by Charles II. in the grand charter of 1661. 

Ihe revolutions which had happened in the Low-Countries to- 
wards the end of the ſixteenth century, and which laid the foun- 
dation of the republick of Holland, having hindered the company 


it was obliged to turn it almoſt wholly to the ſide of Hamburgh, 
and the cities on the German ocean: from which change, ſome 
people took occaſion tochange its nameto thatof the Hamburgh 
company; though the ancient title of #terchant-adventurers is 
{till retained in all their writings. 


of king Edward VI. executed in the firſt and ſecond years of | 
Philip and Mary; but had not its perfection, till its charter was 
confirmed by act of parliament under queen Elizabeth, in 1566. 
It had its riſe from certain adventurers, ho were ſent in three 
veſſels on the diſcovery of new countries; and to find out a 
north-caft paſſage to China: theſe falling into the white ſea, and 
making up to the port of Archangel, were exceedingly well re- 
ceived by the Muſcovites, and at their return, ſollicited letters 
patent to ſecure to themſelves the commerce of Ruſſia, for 
which they had formed an aſſeciation. 1 
The charter was promiſed them by Edward VI. but he dying; 
was firſt diſpatched by queen Mary, in 1555. By this charter, 
the aſſociation was declared a body politick, under the name of 
the company of merchants-adventurers of England, for the diſcovery! 
of lands, territories, iſlands, &c. unknown, or umfreguented. Their 
privileges were, to have a governor, four conſuls, and twenty- 
four afliſtants, for their commerce; for their policy to make 
laws, inflict penalties, ſend out ſhips to make diſcoveries, take 
ſſeſſion of them in the king's name, ſet up the banner-royal of 
ngland, plant them; and, laſtly, the excluſive privilege of tra- 

ding to Archan el, and other ports of Muſcovy, not yet fre- 
ented by the Engliſh. | 
his charter, not being ſufficiently guarded, was confirmed by 
parliament in the eighth year of queen Elizabeth ; wherein it 
vas enacted, that in regard the former name was too long, they 
ſhould now be called'the-company of — merehants for diſco- 
vering new trade; ; under which name, they ſhould be capable of 
acquiring and holding all kinds of lands, manors, rents, &e. not 
exceeding 100 marks per aun. and not held of her majeſty. That 
no part of the continent, iſland, harbour, Cc. not known or fre- 
quented before the firſt enterprize of the merchants of their com- 
pany, ſituate to the north, ornorth-welt, or north-caſt of Lon- | 
don; nor any part of the continents ifland, c. under the obe- 
dience of the emperor of Ruſſia, or in the countries of Armenia, 
Media, Hircania, Perſia, orthe Caſpian ſea; ſhall be viſited by 
any ſubjects of England, to exerciſe any commerce, without the 
conſent of the faid company, on pain of confiſcation. The ſaid 
company ſnall uſe no ſhips in her new commetce, but thoſe of the 
nation;nortranſport any cloths, ſerges, or other woollen ſtuffs, 
till they have been dyed and preſſed. That incaſe the company, 
diſcontinue of jtſelt to unload commodities in the road ofthe: 
abbey of S. Nicholas, in Ruſſia, or ſome other port on the north 
coaſts of Ruſſia, for the ſpace of three years: the other ſubjects 
of England ſhall be allowed to traffick to Narva, while the 
ſaid company diſcontinues its commerce into Ruſſia; only uſing 

Engliſh veſſels. 

This company ſubſiſted with reputation almoſt a whote century; 
till the time of the civil wars. It is ſaid, the Car then reigning, 
gliſh 


hearing of the murder of king Charles I. ordered all the 
in his ſtates to be expelled ; which the Dutch taking the advan 
tage of, ſettled in their room. After the reſtoration, the remains 
ot the company re-eſtabliſhed part of their commerce at Archan- 
gel, but never with the ſame ſucceſs as before; the Ruſſians be- 
ng how: well accuſtomed to the Dutch merchants, and mer 
chandize, | PENG TIT; 
This company ſubſiſts ſtill, nearly on the foot of that of Ham- 
buigh, and the northern, and Turky companies, i. e. ench mem 
ber thereof trafficks for himſelf, and on his own bottom; only 
pay ing au acknowlegment of 12 or 134. ſterling, beſides ſame 
other dues iĩmpoſed from time to time for the Occaſions of th 
com and the commerce in general. 3 
North Sea COMPANY, or, as ſome, more agreeable to its charter 
call it, eaſtland company, is eſtabliſhed on the foot of that of Ham 
burgh; from henee it appears to have been diſmembered. 
Its charter is dated in the year 1579. By the firſt article the 
company is erected into a body politick, under the title of the 
crumpany of merthants of the eaſt; to conſiſt of Engliſhmen, allxeal 
merchants, Who have exerciſed the buſineſs thereof, and traffick- 
ed throughout the Sound, before the year 1568, into Norway, 
Sweden, Poland, Livonia, Pruſſia, Pomerania, c. as alſo Re- 
vel, Coningsberg, Dantzic, Copenhagen, &c. excepting Nar- 


va, :Muſcovy, and its dependencies. Moſt of the following 


Turty Comeaxy, or Levant Company. This comp 
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| articles grant them the uſual prerogatives of ſu 
as a ſeal, governor, courts, laws, 


. mane; 
he privileges peculiar to this company, are, 


admitted a member, who js already a ener — » 
pany nor any retail-dealer at all. That no merchal eh 
be admitted without paying ſix pounds, 

pence. That the member of another 


ntqualified 


ings, and ii 
tt company, defiri 
nounce the privileges thereof, and to be an or — he — 


Eaſt, ſhall be admitted gratis: provided he proc 
. u 
favour for a merchant of the Eaſt, willing to fl Welt . 
the merchant adventurers who never dealt in the Eaſ in h 
places exprefled in the charter, may be received as mem, = 


thirteen ſhill 


. me 
the company on paying forty marks : that notwith mbers ot 


N ſtandine th. 
union of the adventurers of ug land, with the eo rue Gel 


each ſhall retain its rights and privileges. That they 7 
no cloths but what are dyed «hd prefle at they ſhall export 


d;e 7 
ann. Which are allowed them gratis. 8 
This charter was confirmed by Charles II. in 1661 
dition; that no perſon of what quality ſoever, livi 
ſhould be admitted a member, unleſs he were fre 


With this ad- 
ng mn London, 
e of the city, 


biſhed on the foot of the Hamburgh company, i. e. find — 
common fund, wherein the adventurers depoſite their ſtock to 
make one ſingle commerce; but the commerce thither is free 
each member trafficking for himſelf; but obſerving, withal, the 


rules and orders of the company ;and contributing, occaſionally 
towards the common expences. f 


This flouriſhing body had its riſe under queen Elirabeth : 
— I. confirmed its charter in 1606; adding new privileges. 
uring the civil wars, there happened ſome innovations in the 
government of the company; many perſons having been admit. 
ted members, not qualified by the chatters of queen Elizabeth 
and king James, or that did not conform to the regulations pre- 
ſcribed : Charles II. upon his reſtoration, endeavoured to ſet i 
upon its ancient baſis; to which end he gave them a charter 
containing not only a confirmation of their old ones, but all 
—— m= articles of — 7 Ip 25 
By this, the company is exected into a olitick, capable of 
making laws, e7 Winder the title of the —— of — of 
England trading to the ſeas of the Levant. The number of mem- 
bers is not limited, but is ordinarily about three hundred. The 
principal qualification required, is, that the candidate be 2 
wholeſale merchant, either by family, or by ierving an ap- 
prentiſhip of ſeven years. Thoſe under 25 years of age, pay 
25 1. (terl. at their admiſſion; thoſe above, twice as much. Each 
makes oath; at his entrance, not to ſend any merchandices to 
the Levant, but on his own account ; and not to conſign them 
to any but the s agents, or factor s. 
The company has a court, or board at London, compoſed of a 
governor, deputy-governor, and twelve directors, or aſſiſtants; 
/whoareall actually to live in London; or the ſuburbs. They 
have alſo a depaty-governor in every city, and port, where 
there are any members of the tompany. The aſſembly at Lon- 
don ſends ouv the veſſels, tegulates the tarif for the price at 
which the European merchan ix es ſent to the Levant are to be 
ſold ; and for the quality of thoſe returned. It raiſes taxes on 
merchandices, to defray impofitions, and the common e 
pences ofthe company ; preſents the embaſſador which theking 
is to keep at the port, elects two conſuls for Smyrna and Con- 
ſtantinople, &ec. 
One of the beſt regulations of the company, is, not to letwve te 
conſuls, or even embaſſador to fix the impoſition on veſſels for 
defraying the common expences; (a thing fatal to the c 
of moſt other nations) but to allow a penſion to the em N 
and conſuls, and even to the chief officers; as ſecretary, chap- 
lain, interpreters, and janizaries ; that there may not be al 
pretence for their raiſing any ſum at all on the merchants 0: 
merchandices. 
In extraordinary caſes, the conſals; and even embaſſadorhim- 
ſelf, have recourſe to two deputies of the company, reſiding u 
the Levant: or, if the affair be very important, — he 
whole nation. Here are regulated the preſents to be given, 
voyages to be made, and every thing to be deliberated : — 
the reſolutions here — the er appoint the treaſurer 
farniſhthe monies, c. required. | 
- It is true, the embailador and conſul may at aloneon theſe 
| —.— 3 — — 1 
eclin ing them, they chuſe rather to fit ſtill. 
The 2 rs — employs from 29 t9 
25 veſlels, from 25 to 30 pieces of cannon. of 
e — —— thither are cloths of all kinds 
colours, pewter, lead, pepper, cochineel, and a great in raw 
ſilver, which they take up at Cadiz : the returns _ * 
falk, galls, oamlets, wools, cottons, Morocco — — 
making glaſs andſoap, and ſeveral gums and medicinal (OY. 
The commerce of this company to Smyrna, Con erable tht 
and Scanderoon, is not eſteemed much leſs confid * 
that of the Eaſt- India company ; but is, doubtleſs, more daf he 
England; in regard, it takes off much more o 
tageous to En , eg ard, Aus chief carried on 
Engliſh manufactures than the other, which is chief 
in money. 


g U 
The places reſerved for the commeree of this company» of 
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des of Venice, inthegulph of Venice; the ſtate of Ragu- 
_ 22 of the — ſignior, and the ports of Pay 
Mediterranean ; excepting Carthagena, Alicant, Bar- 
ncia, Marſeilles, "Toulon, Genoa, Leghorn, Ci- 
Palermo, Meſſina, Malta, Majorca, Minorca, 
and other places on the coaſts of France, Spain, 


to 5 
d elabliſnment for the ſake of commerce. For the nation 


ing exhauſted of money by the long wars with France, it is no 
vonder the phantom of a new coxpaxyſhould beraiſed to bring 
uke ſubſcriptions of the monied men:; as the only expedient 
. with * without diſſatisfy ing the people; al- 
wore out with ſub idies, Ee. | 
Ve this as it Will, it is certain the miniſtery never thought ſeri- 
ully, during the whole courſe of the war, about making any 
element on the coaſts of South America; Which was the 
ting where with the people were firſt flattered: beſides, that 
hetund having been apparently perverted to defray the expen- 
res of the war, its value was ſo lowered, that it muſt in all pro- 
bility have ſunk outright, but for the unexpected help it met 
thin 1713. 

— of Utrecht, the buſineſs of the French Aſſienta 
Cynpany, which was to furniſh the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies with 
nevroes, was 5 — to the Engliſh, in favour of the South -Sea 
umpany; Which by this turu relieved itfelf from its languiſhing 
condition, and became in a condition to vie with the moſt flou- 
rhing companies of commerte in England. 

Thetreaty of this company with the Spaniards, commences from 
May 1713: and is to hold 3o years; during which time, the 
o furniſh the Spaniſh America with 144000 negroes, 


ſound, c. at the rate of 3800 per mum; and for all they fur- 
1H beſides, only to pay half the dues to the king of Spain, for 
te firſt 25 years of the farm, or Aſſtenta. It may be added, that 
in conſideration of 200000 piaſters, paid in advance to the king 
of Spain, to be reimburſed as the dues riſe during the firſt ten 
years, the tompanyis only to pay dues for 4000: the king's due 
x 33piaſters {per head. See ASSIENTA: | 455 

The chief eſtabliſhment of the French Aſſienta company was at 
Buenos Ayres, a town of confiderable trade on the coaſt of 
South America. The South-Sea company; who without chang- 
ing their name, took on them the Aſſienta, or farm of negroes, 
preſerves the ſame eſtabliſhment ; and it is here their veſlels diſ- 


coaſts of Africa within their grant, | . 
The eompany, it is certain, ſet out with good ſuccel ; and there 
was toom to hope ſtill better; ſince, beſides that the value of 
their ſtock the firſt five years, roſe faſter, in proportion, than 


ſterling therein, was pleaſed to condeſcend to be their governor, 
ot firſt director. For what remains of the hiſtory of this compa- 
ry, withthat fatal train ofromantic companies it dre w after it, we 
le to refer to the article BUBBLE. 


Herborough Company. This company is yet, a 1722, only in 


man territories. The firſt ſcheme was laid in 1717; a charter 
obtained ſome time after: the reſt is in futuro. | 
W India Companies, or thoſtofthe Engliſh colonies in North 

America, are of a lower elaſs than thoſe abovementioned; and 
numerous to be here deſcribed. 


embark their negroes, which they had purchaſed through all the 


tat of any other rompany ; his majeſty, after purchaſing 100001. 


embryo : its deſign is to ſet on foot an immediate commerce be- | 
tween the ſubje&ts of England, and thoſe of his majeſty's Ger- 


eit names are, the Hwdſow's Bay 8 1 ory Co 
New England, New York, Penſylvania, ew Scot and, Ma . | 
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This company, and anew one juſt eſtabliſhed at Amſterdam, be- 
ing united, * other fleets; and theſe occaſioned other 


companies at erdam, Roterdam, in Zealand, He. in ſomuch 
that the ſtates began to apprehend they might be prejudicial to 
each other: under this concern, they called all the directors of 
the ſeveral companies together, who all conſented to an union, 
the treaty whereof was confirmed by the ſtates in 1602 : a very 
remarkable epocba, as being that of the moſt ſolid and celebrated 
eſtabliſhment of commerce that ever was in the world 
Its firſt capital was fix millions fix hundred thouſand florins. It 
has & directors divided into ſeveral chambers; 20 in that of 
Amſterdam, 12 in that of Zealand, 14 in that of Delpht and 
Roterdam, and a like number in thoſe at Sluys and Horn. As 
each grant expires, the campam is obliged to procure anew one, 
which it has already done four times fince the firſt; viz. one in 
1622, for 21 years, like the firſt : another for 21 years, com- 
mencing in 1647 ; and a third in 1665, for 25 years; a fourth in 
advance, commencing in 1698, to end in 1740. Each grant 
colts the company a conſiderable ſum; that of 1647 coſt 1600000 
livres, and the two following ones more. The laſt of 1698 
was confirmed by a placard of the ſtates-general, granting them 
an excluſive qt”, cn | 
Their faQories, reſidences, &e. in the Eaſt-Indies, are almoſt 
infinite; reaching from the Perſian gulph to the coalts of Chi- 
na: the principal is that of Batavia, the center of their com- 
metce : here teſides their general, with the ſtate and ſplendor 
of a ſovereign prince ; making war and peace with the eaſtern 
kings and emperors at pleaſure. | 
The other more conſiderable factories; are Taiouam on the 
coalt of China, Nangifac in Japan, Malaca, Surat, Amboyna, 
Banda, Siam, Moluccos; r. Several on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, and at Iſpahan, Cape of good Hope, Cc. In all, they 
number 40 factories and 25 fortreſſes. ey have the whole 
trade of the ſpicery in their own hands. 


is tO 
of 2 ſexes, between fifteen and twenty-five years of age, Dutch Weſt-India CompaAxy, eſtabliſhed in 1621, with an exclu- 


five privilege to trade 24 years along the coaſts of Africa, be- 
tween the tropic of Cancer, and the Cape of Good Hope; and 
in America, fromthe ſouth point of Newfoundland, through 
the ſtreights of Magellan, that of le Maire, or others, to the 
ſtreights of Anian, both inthe notth and ſouth ſea. 


on of affairs. In1647 the company renewed its grant forza years; 
but was ſcarce able to hold out the term; by reaſon of its great 
loſſes, and expences in taking the bay of Todos los Santos, Fer- 
nambuc, and the greateſt part of Brafil from the Portugueze. 
The weakneſs of this company, which had feveral times in vain 
attempted to be joined to that of the Eaſt-Indies, occaſioned its 
diſſolution at the expiration of its —— | A 

In 1674, a new company, compoled of the ancient proprietors 
and their creditors, was ſettled in the fame rights and eſtabliſh- 
ment with the former; and ſtill ſubſiſts with Honour: their ſirit 
capital was about ſix millions of florins. Its principal eſtabliſn- 
ments, are, one at Cape Verd, another on the gold coaſt of Af- 
rica, at Tabago, Curaſſao, te. in America. 


* 


Dutch North COM ANY has no exclufive ptivilege ; the advan- 


tages of its patent being of another kind, and very inconſider- 
ab] 


N 


e. 
There are alſo in Holland, companies for the Baltiek ſea, the 
fiſnery of Nova Zembla, Davis's Streights, and Greenland: 
yet none of their fiſheries are interdicted to private traders; all 
the difference between theſe and the companies conſiſting in 
this ; that the former may not go aſhore to cut their fiſh in 4 ol 
ces, and melt their lard ; but muſt bring their luggage to Hol- 
land. See FISHERY. . | 
Dxtch Levant Coupany. In ſtrictneſs, there is no Levant com- 
in Holland : but the commerce of the private traders is ſo 
conſiderable, that tlie ſtate has taken the regulation thereof on 


1 ar 0 


In Connecticut, Bermudas, Tobago, and Carolina Companies. See 


LONY, and PLANT ATION. 
Trotch Dari 


Edinburgh, in 1699, for the commerce of S. Ametica. They 
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ca: butthe Engliſh miniſtry not thinking pro 
ſupport the firt —— the rompa 5, whi 
Pan, eyerjealons of this part of her tetrſtories, the Scorch c 
lon) was diſperſe} by the Spatiards in 1709: and thes vaniſh 
| the beſt project thatEver was formed, for difputing 
Warp poffeſfie n of thoſt countries, from which 


cople had for their Hberty: for the Spaniards 


to Chin. 

«11594, 1595 and 1596; 4 ſecond campam 

ine thenamie oft compx dien in 1595 
the ordinary rout of the Portugueze to the Indies, and 


A Roi 52Y na co 0a 


Yor. l. 


wod hopes Feat Md a Falf's time, with littie gain; but 


itſelf. | | , 
To this end, they have eſtabliſhed a chamber of dire&ion at 
Amſterdam, compoſed of fix deputies and aregiſter ; who, un- 
der the — take cate of every thing relating to the 
commerce of the Mediterranean: eſpecially that of Smyrna 
and Conſta htinople. | "4 


and has a right, on occaſion, to add ne regulations to the old 
ig, —— by che ſtates- 


India CON was eſtabliſhed in 1664, with er- 
cluſtve privilege, to trade for 30 yeurs in all the ſeas of the Eaſt- 


out 1coo livres in ok 
in ſtock, to be repared Reg . | 
Tune patent gratits'them the iſland of Madagaſcar ; and the 
king to be at one fifth of the expence of the three firt arma- 
' ments, without intereſt ; the priticipal to be refunded in ten 

ears; or, if the _—_—y find it oſes on the whole, the loſs to 

all on the king's fide. 8 | 
The capital eee which ws moſtly — 
F „ : | : 


* 


The directors are divided into five chambers, (as in the Eaſt · In- 
dia company) out of which, ig are choſen for the general directi- 


— — — - 


French-Weſt-India Company, was eſtabliſned in 1664: their chart- 


French Miſſiſipi ComPANY, was firſt eſtabliſhed in 1684, in fa- 


COMPANY of the 2. 
0 


go, Which was e 
the third in 1720. This unioh of the Eaſt-India and China 


COM 


the king, was ſeven or eight millions of livres, but was to 
have been 15 millions. | 

In effect, though no means were wanting to ſupportthecompanry 
yet it (till drooped, and (till ſtruggled; till having ſubſiſted 
ten years without any change in its form, and being no longer 
able to diſcharge its engagements, there were new regulations 
concerted ; but to little purpoſe. - At length, things not being 
diſpoſed for a new Eaſt-India company, nor much good to bt 
expected from the old one; in 1708, the miniſtry allowed the 
directors to treat with the rich traders at 8. Malo and reſign 
to them their privilege, under certain conditions. In the hands 
of theſe laſt, the company began to ftouriſh, 

Its chief factory is at Ponichery, or Pondichery, on the coaſt 
of Coromandel: this is the reſidence, of the dire&or-general ; 
the other fafories are inconſiderable. The merchandices 
which the company brings into France, are ſilks, cottons, ſpices, 
coffee, rice, ſalt-petre-; ſeveral kinds of gums and drugs, 
woods, wax, printed callicos, muſlins, &c. 


er gave them the property and ſeigniory of Canada, Acadia, 
Antilles Iflands, Iſle of Cayoune, and the Terra firma of A- 
merica, from the river of the Amazons to that of Oroonoko, 
with an excluſive privilege for the commerce of thoſe places, 
as alſo of Senegal and the coalts of Guinea, for forty years, 
only paying halt the duties. ; 

The ſtock of the compam was ſo conſiderable, that in leſs than 6 
months, 45 veſſels were equipped; wherewith they took poſſeſ- 
ſion of all the places in their grant, and ſettled a commerce: yet 
it only ſubſiſted nine years. In 1674 the grant was revoked, 
and the countries above reunited to the king's dominions, as be- 
fore; the king reimburſing the actions of the adventurers. This 
revocation was owing partly to the poverty of the company, oc- 
caſioned by its loſſes in the wars with England, which had ne- 
ceſſitated it to borrow above a million; and even to alienate its 
excluſive privilege for the coaſts of Guinea: but alſo to its ha- 
ving in good meaſure anſwered its end; which was to recover 
the commerce of the Weſt · Indies from the Dutch, who had tore 
it from them: for the French merchants being now accuſtom- 
ed to traffic to the Antilles, by permifſion of the company, were 
ſo attached to it, that it was not doubted they would ſupport the 
commerce after the diſſolution of the company. 


vour of the chevalier de la Salle; who having projected it in 
1660, and being appointed governor of the fort of Frontignac, 
at the mouth of that river, travelled over the country in the 
* 1683, and returned to France to ſollicit the eſtabliſhment. 
his obtained, he ſet ſail for his new colony, with four veſſels 
loaden with inhabitants, c. but entering the gulph of Mex- 
ico, did not, it ſeems, know the river. that had coſt him ſo much 
fatigue; but ſettled on another river, unknown; where his co- 
lony. periſhed by degrees: ſo that in 1685, there were not 190 
by ons remaining. Making ſeveral expeditions to find the 
iſſiſſipi, he was killed in one of them by a party who mutinied 
* — him: whereupon the colony was diſperſed and loſt, M. 
iber ville afterwards ſucceeded better he found the Miffifſipi, 
built a fort, and ſettled a French colony: but he being poiſoned, 
it is ſaid, by the intrigues of the Spaniards, who feared ſuch a 
neighbour; in 3 9 Crozat had the whole property of 
trading to the French. territories, called Louiſiane, granted 
him for 15 years Wh | 
In 2727, the ſieur Crozat ſurrendered 
ſame year a new company was erected, un- 
der the title of  compaxy of the weſt : to which, beſides every 


are uſual in ſuch eſtabliſhments ; for the Batter, the actions are 
1 


— 


to be bought, ſold, and trafficked. The its 


Senegal; both in the year, 171 


The reaſons of the union, were the inability of the two former 


to carry on their commerce, the immenſe debts they had con- 


Aſfienta Comeany. See Guinea COMPANY, an 


the Baſtium of France, whence-the company ; 
The rf undertakert not being ſucceſsful, a new grant W. 
obtained of Mahomet III. in 1604, to new un 


but che de 
they never recoveted. 


COM 
tractèed in the Indies, eſpecially the E N 
whereof had been ſent to court by the! — wil r ah 
the company ſo, that they durſt not appear any lon credited 
laſtly, the little care they took to diſcharge their — 
and their having transferred their privilege to the du Bements 
of S. Malo, in conſideration of a tenth in the 1 * 
returns of _ ſhips. x e Profits of ti; 
he ancient actions of the company of the f 
brow when this engraftment was rr were no: 
pleated, were riſen to 300 per tent. which un 
gave occaſion to conclude the new actions 
anies rags not bear leſs credit. Thecon 
rs was ſo great, that in a month's tim . 
fifty millions ſubſcribed for: the firſt twenty — — Jig 
which were granted to the India company, beyond the 100 , 
lions of ſtock allowed the company of the weſt bem fl We: 
ſoon as the books were opened; to ſatisfy the —_ ry 1 
the ſubſcribers, the ſtock was increaſed by ſeveral — * 
three hundred millions. Credit ſtill increaũng, the — K 
roſe to 1200 per cent. and thoſe of the ancient compay of the 
welt to 1900 per cent. an exorbitant price, to which 4 oth : 
8 roſe. 1 * 
ts condition was not ſh foftifhing, that in 1510 
king to take a leaſe of all kis farmsfor nine — ny cg 
three millions five hundred thouſand livres per annummore than 
had been given before ; and to lend his majelty twelye hundred 
millions to pay the debts of the ſtate: theſe offers were ac- 
cepted: and the king, in conſideration hereof, granted them 
all the privileges of the ſeveral grants of the companies united 
to that company, to the year 1770: on condition, however, of 
diſcharging all the debts of the old Eaſt - India company, without 
any deduction at all. The loan of twelve hundred millions 
not being ſufficient for the oecaſtons of the (tate, was aug- 
mented, three months afterwards, with three hundred milliqus 
more; which, with the former loan, and another of one hundred 
millions before, made ſixteen hundred millions: for which 
the king was to pay intereſt at the rate of three per cent. 
The duke of Orleans, in February 1720, did the company the 
honour to preſide in their aſſembly, where be made ſeveral 
propofats to them on the part of the king: the principal was, 
that they ſhould take on them the charge and adminiſtration 
of the royal bank. This was accepted of, and Mr. Law, 
comptroller-general of the finances, was nanedby the king, 
N ry Pans of the India axy and Bank united. 
his union, Which, it was propoſed, would have been a mutual 
help to both thoſe famous eſtabliſmments, proved the fatal point 
from whence the fall of both eommenced: from this time, 
both the bank=bills and the actions of the company began to 
fall: in effect, the firſt periſhed abſolutely, and the other had 
been drawn along with it, but for the prudent precautions taken 
for its ſupport. 2219 1 681 
The firſt preeaution was the revoking the office of inſpeclot· 
general, and obliging Mr. Law to quit the kingdom: the an- 
cient directors were diſcarded, and ne ones ſubltituted and, 
to find the bottom of the cumpavier affairs, it was ordered, they 
' ſhould give an account of what they had received, and dil- 
burſed, both on the account of the compexy, and of the bans, 
which they had had the management of near a year. Ano; 
ther precaution to come at the ſtate of the company, Was df 


expected ſueceſ 
of, the united tom- 
courſe of ſubler.. 


endeavouring to diſtinguiſh the lawful actionaries from the 


Mifſiſſipi extortioners; whoſe immenſe riches, as well as the- 
criminal addreſs in realiſing their actions, either into ſpecie“ 
or merchandice, were become ſo fatal to the (tate in order, 
if poſſible, to ſeeute the honeſt adventurers their ſtock. 10 
this end, an inquiſition was made into their books, Fe. 0“ 
perſons appointed by the king: and the new directors, or. 3 
they were called Regifexrs, began ſeriouſly to look about 19! 
their commerce abroad. 7. | | 
The French have had ſeveral other companies; ſome where 
of have fallen of themſelves, the reſt upon the expiranon d 
their grants: as, the | 


Baſtion COMPANY of France, which was, at firſt, a ſimple aſſo- 


ciation of two merchants at Marſeilles, in the Vin N 
for fiſhing of coral in the gulph of Stora-Courcoury, on 
: coaſt of Barbity, on the frontiers of Algiers and * 

ving obtained leave of the ſultan Solyman II. to 


venue. Io put the dae company, in 1717 ft eſtabliſment, and having likewiſe treated with the moor! 


| | 1+ a little Fort, called 
princes of the country; in 155 they r its name. 


dettak et 


| le 
1528 it n to flouriſ, and the colony conſiſted of 800 peop 
le of theit governor in 1633, gave them 4 blow 


9 


£4, 1 92 1 V 
Several of tho companies have ſince endeavoured t9 ſet t 


| - 
fching of coral on its ancient foot, but hitherto in en 
\Guinez COMPANY, was eltabliſhed in 1687: its grant expire 


. . . king's per” 
1705. but it continued its trade of negroes, by the ho: 
— under the name of Aſſienta company, to the . 2 
when, by the treaty of Utrecht, that trade was ſurren 
the Englim South-Sea company; which ſee. . Mervig,, 


COM 


MPANY, the ſame with that of Senegal, under ano- 
it was eſtabliſhed in 1664, before the tompany of the 
included in the grant of 


d rompany till the 


the coaſts of Africa bein 
e hear no more of the a 
when it roſe afreſh under the title of company 


. h-$ia COMPANY, is the ſame with the Aſſienta comt- 
Sce ASSIENTA. | 


nee tas} | 
ala COMPANY, elt liſhed in 1628, for the commerce of e 
rant expiring in 2717, 1 
ſt; which ſe. 


eſtabliſned in 16 


t was united to the 
3+4 1 
ompauy, Of the we "he 1 5769 F | 
10 NY grant expiring in 1703, 
* 5 reventing a new one, the colony was ner 
ken hy the Eng liſh in 1710, and con 
etreaty of Utrecht. 
French Levant COMPANY, 


revoked in 16844. 
Heth North COMPANY 


in 1670; but its privile 
eſtablithed in 1669, and expiring withi 


1 „ Company, cſtabliſhed in- 1698, for fifty years ; ca 
ried on with honour to the year 1720. aud then united to the 
India company- ain of Ma 
„ North COMPANY; was eſtabliſned, at Copenhagen, in 
„ ents are very. conſiderable in Norway; be- 
tſends veſſels to Waranger, whence they convey 
aniſh, Lapland ; and by 
into the Muſcovite Lapland. It 
for Borandai and Siberia; Where its agents take 
onvey them, in like manner, on ſledges io Pant 
tal of this part of the Muſoovite empire. 
ne commodities it ſends thither are ri dollats, tobacco, and 
linens; it returns nothing but furs and Skins. 
Daniſh Iceland COMPANY, eſtabliſhed in the fame 


4 ; its chief factory is Kirkebar, 4 large town in 


aur, eſtabliſhed, in the middle of the 
at Tranquebar;whither 


664 and confirm- 


their merchandices by land 
1by rein- deer, 


them up, and e 


year with the 


that illaneg. 
Eaſt-· India COMPANY 
[th century; their chief factory is, 
eflels every year. 

MPANY of the Genaefe, eſtabliſhed in i | 

edby the Porte; notwithſtandingthe oppoſition. of the French. 
ls chief commerce was to be 1 
noe ſe had before furniſhed the 


d two or three v 


5 ſols, which the Ge- 
cks withal, tho” in the French 
name, and under their banner: they were. now to doit under 
rdingly, while tile humour of theſe 
pieces laſted, as thay ferved notonlyfor money; but were like- 
wiſe uſed by the Greek and Turkiſh women of the iſlands, as 
ornaments in their head-drefs, at the bottom of their veſts, or 
petticoats, which were covered with them; the con 
ceeded well enough: hut that money being decried in 1670, the 
company has languiſhed ever fince ; and can now ſcarce ſuppo 
amiſerable commerce. | 


their own banner; and ac 


alled onfirwes; Te | 


mn proportion to the 1 
ume that ſtock was in bank 


e French guards. 


min the Swiss guards 200. 
Companies — — 


f Wo ir like ma pu | | 
the gendarmes and? light heorſa. They were inſti} and Moor im 


ot whom was to be 1001 
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COMPARATIONE - Pana ex Coutatattone, Seb 
PUNnCTUM. ur V2 | | * 
COMPARATIONIS Homogenenm. See che article Houo- 

| reren l 
COMPARATIVE hoy ro is that branch of anatomy which 
F 


confidery the ſatme parts of different animals with re lation to the 
a eee and formation Hen is beſt ſuired to the 
| miner or e e ee Sc 
Thus, in he e ahdto of ſtomachs, for inſtance, it 
is remarkable jt thoſe ereatufes Wich have the opportuni- 
ties of fc 81 have their ſtomachs Wie ſmall, in 
compariſon to ſhit er tubtsof prey; which, probably; may be 
under à neceſſity pf faſting u leng tithe; ald therefore have 
ſtomachs large chbugb te hold; ſufficient for ſuch a time. 
Jee STONath, RUMINATION, M 11 » | 
However, in the common uſe of the term, comparative anato- 
my is underſtood of any anatomy of brutes; Whether with an 
immediate reference oftheir ſtructure to that of other animals, 
or not. wore we valbbett what a 
Coma RATIVE Degree, in grammar, ian infletion between the 
poſitive and ſuperlative degrees; whoſe effect ĩs, to ſet a thing 
above or beneath the level of another. Wes 
The Latins expreſſed their comparative urgret BY a particular ter- 
mination of their ' adjeQives, and partibipfes; wherein they 
are followed by the Engliſh, though by few other of the mo- 
dern languayes, 2 * n | 
The French form moſt of their comparatives, By adding the 
articiples plus, ons, and auf; the Italians by pin, meno, 
* as the thing is to be raiſed, lowered; or equalled to ano- 
ther. ' OJ MUD nes tdi IV 134741 s 
COMPARISON, ' the 're}atibii f tw perfons or things, 
conſidered as oppoſed, ot ſer'agitinſt each other, in order to 
find wherein they agree or differ; or wheteiti one has the ad- 
vantage of the other. | | ; 
CoMPAR130N of Jdens, ati aft of the mind, whereby it comparer 
its ideas one with ar16thet, "iti N 'of egtent, degree, time, 
lace, or any other ircumſtanees. See IUöe a 
wow operation of the mind is the ground of relations. See 
ELATION, ; rei un = 
Bfutes ſeem ndt to Have this fatulty in any great degree: they 
have, probably, ſeveral ideas *. enough” but cannot 
compere them farther gane ſom ends inſtances an- 
nexed to the objects themſel ves: the power of 0 aving ge- 
© neral ideas, which we N pr bly con- 
jegare 97 have not at MY, See AbsrRNer, GENERAL 
rm, c. [93.00 Ln 9 e De a 8 
COMPARISON, in thetotick, 15 A re. or rather place, in ſpeech, 
whereby two things ate conſidered With regatd to ſome third, 
' which is common to them both! See FMWURE, and PLACE. 
| Thus, Ciert. TE licnit ſequi bellum civile, igitur Ef Ci- 
cee licebit.” It da allowed Cath ## engage in the tivil wars, 
: therefore it may Brallowed'Cicerd : ere, d engage in the civil 
| Wars is CO ene TOTES + 
TLuhexe aret 9 9 firſt a mfr; v. e. from 
the major to the minor, as that of "Cicero againſt Anthony, 
Quid feceris domi tus, tum aliens rum fit inſolent? Or that of 
erence; ar i parentem — ſuum? From the 
fame place, Ovid endeav ours to appeaſe Cæſar. 
3 Cur ego po negem leniri Baæſaris ram, 
'” Cnmvideam mites hoſtibus eſſe Dor? 
| The ferond 2 mind, 5. e. from the mindit᷑ to the major: thus 
Cicero, major? noſiri ſept ntercatoribus,” ae naviculatoribas inju- 
riofins aan Della geſſerum; vor toftivinm Romanor um milli- 
bus uno nuntib a giſe nn len por noir, vu tandem animo eſſe de- 


Beli? N 

Thbe third 2 pat us when we contend that what obtainy in one 
thing, ought to obtain in anothet of the Fame kind: thus, Ji 
e & Law. that be who Ed bir faber Houid be ſetved wp in a 
\ fack and thrown into a river; therefore, be who killed his mo- 
4: no Cho nad paar meim. „ TAE 4 


VVV 
„ e ee jam ſuns ergo pere. 
e Aar alu u venio; i ditercs fr 
l Aut rarhens * jam mer ef go paree, &c. ET Or 
1 Armer . 5 — II. 
OMPARTINENT,” of Coe reg s deſgu com- 
poſed eee ſymmetry; to 
adorn a partétte, cefling;' panne 6foifiery; or the like. 
4 G Tiles, is un ur rungememt of white and red 
tiles varnimed., for the decoration oft covering of 4 roof: 
ut | The term 60 ' * 
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Alley of Combagti 


toreceivepay: for fix; petſons, himſelf among the; CoMPARTINE in Heraldry. Ser the articte PARTITION. 
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COMPARTTPION; in architecture, che ufefakan@' graceful 


 diftributioh'6f tie whole ground-plotofun edi te, into rooms 
IJ of office, and of reception, br entertainment. See DœrRIRU- 
Pein, 25 017700 ETES ION ec 
Compartition makes one of the great diviſions of the art of build- 


% COM. 


ing. See BUILDING, a 
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COMPASS. The mariner's, or nautical copaſs, is an inſtru- 

ment uſed by pilots, to direct the courſe of their ſhips. See 
JOURSE, NAVIGATION, c. 

It conſiſts of a box, which includes a magnetical 22 that 
always turns to the north ; excepting for a little declination, 
which is various in various places, and even at various times, in 
the ſame place. See NEEDLE, and VARIATION. 
In the middle of the box is fixed a perpendicular pivot, which 


ſeveral concentric circles ; the outmoſt of which is divided into 
360 degrees; the other into 32 points, anſwering to the 32 
winds. Sce WI np. , | 

In the centre of this card is fitted a braſs cone, or cap, a little 
concave, which plays at liberty on the pivot; and along, inthe 


ed be DAE (Tab. Sardeying, Fig. 11. 
Compaſs whereon the north - ) apply 
when the needle reſts, obſerve the degrees at 


point ſtands, which ſuppoſe 80: ſo mai 
decline from the meridian. 29 Eg 


which ſubtracted from 180, there will ; 
bears a card, or paſtboard, on whoſe upper ſurface are deſcribed 7 of the angle required. ) ili remain 45e 


ceed 1800 in that caſe, 180 mult be ſubtracted i 
rence: the remainder is the angle required, 

For the method of laying this down on paper. See Prorr Tbe var 
Note, in meaſuring angles by the Compaſs, there needs * tim caſe 


COM 


* 


that fide cen 
is marked to one of the lines pos 

5 * 
which its north 


ces does the line 


liche tru 
\wplitud 
needle W 
What ha 


In the ſame manner take the declination of the 1; 
| in ' ath-Wi 
ſuppoſe 2156 ſubtract 80 from 215, the . ya 75 * 
2) 


Laſtly, if 
ice tru 
two lines ex. np) is 


3 che quanti- 
ut if the difference between the declination of the 


thicknels of the card, is fitted the needle, which is covered over] regard be had to the variation; th f 0 V | 
ef 7 glaſs, — - 1 ma) yoo 46x the whole is in- al the lines of the angles. 5 that being ſuppoſed the ſame in _ 
cloſed in another box; where it is ſuſtained by braſs hoops, toſ 3. To take the plot of a field by the CoupAss. 5488 
keep the needle horizontal. See it repreſented, Tab. Næuiga-] A, B, C, D.E, (F Kin the * el — 
tion, Fig. 1. 12. n ; two ſights fitted to the meridian line of the Compaſs Way 4. Cour ASS 
The needle, which is, as it were, the ſoul of the compaſs, is | rizontal, and through the ſights look along the lide AB, or 155 dew th 
made of a thin plate of ſteel in form of a lozenge : the middle] parallel to it; apply ing the eye to the ſight at the ſouth an extes he 
being cut out, ſo as to leave nothing but the extremities and an] the Compaſs, Draw & rough sketch of the field by the — of } cock 0! 
axis in the middle, to which the cap is fitted. To animate, or] the correſponding line enter down the degree to which on northW 
touch it, it muſt be rubbed on a good loadſtone : that end inten- ich the yiariati 


ded for the north point on the north pole of the ſtone and that 
for the ſouth point on the ſouth pole. In rubbing it, care muſt 
be taken to begin firſt in the middle of the lozenge, drawing it 
gently to the acute angle of the loʒ enge intended for the north; 
never ſuffering it to ſtay at the end when arrived there, nor 
drawing it back again from the end tothe middle, but rubbing 
it a ſecond, and even a third time, in the ſame manner as the firſt, 
only beginning a little further and further from the north point: 
ſome 1ay, the ſtone and needle muſt be ſo diſpoſed as that the 
line of the rub be in the direction of the meridian. See MAG; 
NET. a 
The invention of the Coup Ass is uſually aſcribed to Flavio de 


hence it is, that the territory of Ptiacipato, which makes a part 
of the kingdom of Naples, where he was born, bears a Compaſs 
for its arms. 
Others ſay, that Marcus Paulus a Venetian, making a journey 
to China, brought back the invention with him in 1260: what 
confirms this conjecture, is, that at firſt they uſed the compaſs 
in the ſame manner as the Chineſe ſtill do; z.e. they let it float 
on alittle piece of cork, inſtead of ſuſpending it on a pivot. It is 
added, that their emperor Chiningus, a celebratcd aſtrologer, 
had the knowledge of it 1120 years before Chriſt. The Chineſe 
only divide their Compaſs into twenty-four points. 
Fauchet relates ſome verſes of Guyot de Provence, who lived 
in France about the year 1200, which ſeem to make mention of | 
the compaſs under the name of marixette, or mariner's ſtone; 
which ſhews it to have been uſed in France near 100 years be- 
fore either the Melphite or Venetian. The French even lay 
claim to the invention, from the flower de lis, where with all 
nations ſtill diſtinguiſh the north point of the card. 
With as much reaſon Dr. Wallis aſcribes it to the Engliſh, from 
its name Compaſs, whereby molt nations call it; and which he 
obſerves, is uſed in many parts of England to ſignify a circle. 
The uſe of the Sea-CONPASS 1s 6bvious. For, the courſe aſhipis to 
fail in, being known by the chart; and the Compaſs ſo placed, as 
that the two parallel ſides of the ſquare box be diſpoſed accord- 
ing to the length of the ſhip, i. e. parallel to a line drawn from the 
head to the (tern ; the rudder is to be directed accordingly ; v. gr. 
if the courſe be found on the chart between the ſouth-welt and 
ſouth-ſouth-welt, i. e. ſouth- weſt 4 to the ſouth : turn the ſtern 
ſo as that a line from the ſouth-weſt, 4 ſouth, exactly anſwer 
the mark on the middle of the ſide of the box. This is all that is 
required. See SAILING, CHART, c. 
Comeass is alſo an inſtrument of conſiderable uſe in ſurveying 
land, dialing, c. See SURVEYING, DIALING, Ce. 
Its ſtructure, in the main, is the ſame with that of the mariner: 
wry ; conſiſting, like that, of a box and needle: the princi- 
pal difference conſiſts in this, that inſtead of the needle's being 
fitted into the card, and playing with it on a pivot, it here plays 
alone; the card being drawn on the bottom of he box, and a cir- 
ele divided into 360 degrees on the limb. See Tab. Szrv. fig. 15. 
This inſtrumentis of obvious uſe to travellers, to direct them in 
their road; and to miners, to ſhew them what way to dig, c. 
But it has other uſes, though leſs eaſy, yet more conſiderable. 
1. To take the declination of @ wall by the COMPASS. Apply that 
fide of the Compaſi whereon the north is marked along the ſide 
of the wall; the number of degrees over which the north end of 
the needle fixes, will be thedeclination of the wall, and on that 
fide, v. gr. if the north point of the needle tends. towards the 
wall; that wall may be ſhone on by the ſun at noon; if it fix 
over fifty degrees, counting from the north towards the eaſt, the 
declination is ſo many degrees from north towards eaſt. 1 
But ſince the needle itſelf declines from the north towards the 
weſt, with us, 130 it muſt be noted, that to retrieve the irregu 
larity, 1 30 are always to be added to the degree ſhewn by the nee- 
dle, when the declination of the wall is towards the eaſt: on 
the con , when the declination is towards the weſt, the de- 
clingtion of the needle to be ſubtracted. See DECLINAT10N. | 
2. To take an angle with the Comyass. Suppole the angle requir- 


"_ * 


needle points, which ſuppoſe go ; meaſure the len ide 
and enter that too, which ſuppoſe 10 chains. aten 
In this manner proceed with all the reſt of the ſides and augles COMPZ 
of the field; the ſides which ſuppoſe 70, 65, 70, 5O, 94 chains; 
and the angles which ſuppoſe 30, 100, 130, 240, 300 degrees. 
To protract the field, ſet down the ſeveral angles, obſerved one 
after another, and ſubtract the leſſer from the next greater : thus 
will you Fave the quantity of the ſeveral angles, and the 
length of the lines that include them. For the reſt ſee Plor- 
TING, and PROTRACTING. 

Note, All the angles of the figure taken together, mult make 
twice as many right angles, abating two; it no miltake have 
the C. been committed. 

Melfi, or Flavio Gioia a Neapolitan, about the year 1302 : and} 42;z2ath Comeass, differs from the common ſea Compaſs in this; 


The uſe of the azimuth Coupass, is for finding the fun's 


Being out at ſea the 15th of May, 1715, in 45*nor. lat. the tables 


* . be- 
amplitude at bis riſing and ſetting ; and find he riſes, v. C. be 
tween the 62d and G20 degree, reckoning from the 


Cour As: 


that there is faſtened, on the round box wherein the cardis, 4 
broad circle AB, (Tab. Navigation, Fig. 2.) one half whereot's 
divided into 90 degrees, and thoſe ſubdiyided diagonally into 
minutes: hc is an index moveable on 6, hav ing alight, bs, erect- 
ed thereon, and moving on a hinge. From the upper part of the 
ſight, to the middle of the index, is faſtened a fine hypothenuſal 
luteſtring à e, to give a ſhadow on a line in the middle of the in- 
dex. Thecircle AB is crofled at right angles with two threads, 
from the extremities wheteof are drawn four lines on the in- 
ſide of the round box : there are alſo four lines drawn at tight 
angles to each other on the card. Ihe round dox fitted with its 
card, graduated cirele, and index, is hung in the braſs hoops BB, 
and thoſe hoops faſtened to the ſquare box CC. 


azimuth, or amplitude ; and thence the variation of the — 
If the obſervation be for an amplitude at ſun-rifing, or an ati- 
muth before noon, apply the centre of the index bc on the welt 
point of the card, within the box; ſo that the four lines onthe 
edge of the card, and thoſe on the inſide of the box may meet. If 
the obſervation be for the ſun's amplitude ſetting, or an 4 
muth in the afternoon, turn the centre of the index right againlt | 
the caſt point of the card, and make the lines within the bor 
concur with thoſe on the card: the inſtrument thus fittedfor 
obſervation, turn the index 5c towards the ſun, till the ſhadow 
of the thread ae fall directly on the flit of the fight, and on te 
line that isalong the middle of the index; then will the inet 

edge of the index cut the degree and minute of the ſun's magne- 
tical azimuth from the north or ſouth. 3 
But note, that if, when the Compaſs is thus placed, the azimut\ 
is leſs than 450 from the ſouth, and the index 6c turned toward 
the ſun, it will paſs off the diviſions of the limb: the inſtrument, 
therefore, in this cafe, muſt be turned E a quarter of the com- 
— i. e. the centre of the index muſt be placed on the north or 

outh point of the card, according as the ſun is from you; 4 

then the edge will cut the degree of the magnetic azimuth, ot 
ſun's azimuth from the north, as before. See AMPLITUDE. a 
The ſun's magnetical nuns thus found, the variation ot! 
needle is thus determined. 
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. N P 5 de 297 
ive me the ſun's latitude 19® north, and his eaſt amplitu 27 
T's north: by the azimuth Compaſs 1 find the ſun's magneticil 


to 
wards the eaſt point of the aſs, i. e. between ine 27th and 


0 
28th degree, reckoning from the eaſt. _ 
The cet amplitude, therefore, wy here __ yr | 
true one; the needle has no variation: but the ſun at = > 
ſhould have appeared between the 52d and 53d degree, A then 
north towards the eaſt ; his magnetical amplitu er — 
have been between 37 and 38 degrees, i. e. about 5 — 
greater than the true —— f 3 the needle 
vary about to degrees north-ealterly. ; 4 
If the — amplitude found by the indrument hen 4 
be leſs than the true amplitude found by the — 5 
be leſs than the true amplitude, their difference on 


variation of the needle eaſterly. r 


COM 


has been ſaid of north- eaſt amplitudes, holds alſo of 
welt amplitudes. And hat of ſouth-eaſt amplitudes, | 
fnorth-welt amplitudes. See AMPLITUDE, | 
Laſtly, if amplitudes be found of different denominations, v. gr. 
the true amplitude be fix degrees north, and the magnetical 

nude five degrees ſouth; the variation, which in this caſe 
north-weſt, will be equal totheſumot the magnetical and] 
, eamplitudes : underſtand the ſame for welt amplitudes. | 

Therariation may likewiſe be found from the azimuth : but in 
m caſe, the ſun's declination, latitude of the place, and his al- 
nude mult be given, that his true azimuth may be found. See 


ſou 
holds o 


hew the hour-of the day by direction of the needle; which indi- 
cuts how to place them right by turning the dial about, till the 
cock or ſtyle ſtand directly over the needle, and point to the 
orthward : but theſe can never be very exact, becauſe of the 
rariation of the needle itſelf. See DIAL. 
Cour ass ſaw. Scethe article Saw. 2 
(OMPASSES, or pair of COMPASSES, à mathematical inſtru- 
nent, uſed for the deſcribing of circles, meaſuring lines, We. 
See C1RCLE, LANE, &c. | > 
The common compaſſes conſiſt of two branches or legs, of iron, 
uaſz or other metal, pointed at bottom: and a-top joined by a 
fret, whereon they MOVE, as ON a centre. 
The invention of compaſſes is aſcribed toTalaus, ny of Dæ- 
illed out of 


: 


Alus by his ſiſter, whom the poets ſay Dædalus 


ry. | 
Wehave copaſſes now of various kinds and contrivances, ac- 
commodatcd to the various uſes they are intended for: as, 
Cour ASSES of three legt. Their ſtructure is like that of the com- 
mon compaſes, ſetting aſide the exceſs of a leg : their ule is to 
uke three points at once: and ſo to form triangles ; to lay 
town three poſitions of a map to be copied at unce, &. 
lan COMPASSES, conſiſt of a long branch, or beam, carrying 
yo braſs curſors ; the one fixed at one end, the other ſliding a- 
long the beam, with a ſcrew to faſten it, on occaſion. To the 
curlors may be ſerewed points of any kind; whether ſteel, for 
pencils, or tae like. It is uſed to draw large circles, take great 
extents, c. See BEAM-compaſees. 
(aber COMPASSES. See the article CALIBER: 


board, braſs, He. jointed like the common compeſſes with a qua- 
tut, or bow, as the ſpring compaſſes, only its uſe different; as 
let ying here, to keep the inſtrument frm at any opening. 

Cyladrical and ſpherical Coup Ass ks, uſed in taking the diameter, 


ons, pipes, c. They conſiſt of four branches joined in a cen- 
ve; do ot them circular, two flat, a little bent at the ends. 
Touſe them, one of the flat points is put within the cannon, 
theother without: the two oppoſite points ſhew the thickneſs. 
. . 

There ate alſo ſpherscal compaſſes, differing in nothing from the 
common ones, but that their legs are arched ; ſetving to take 
liediameters of round bodies, Q. | 
luck COMPASSES. Their uſe is to draw ellipſes, or ovals of any 
End: they confilt of a beam AB, (Tab. Geom. Fig, 2.) about a 
foot long, bearing three curſors; to one of which may be 
ſcrewed points 912 any kind: to the bottom of the other two are 
myetted two ſliding dove-tails, adj 
croſs branches of the beam. The dove-tails having a motion 
2 way, by turning about the long branch, go back wards 
adtorwards along the croſs : ſo that hen the beam has gone 
half way about, one of theſe will have moved the whole length 


(lckmoters COMPASSES are very ſubſtantial, ſerving tocut paſt-] 


thickneſs, or calliber of round, or cylindrick bodies; as, can-| | 


P 
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For the uſe of theſe co 
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other are numbers, for th 
circle propoſed. 


The uſe 
to be d 


ſcrew. be juſt on the figure 43 


aperture taken from the ra 
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two points next the cur 
the radius required. 5. 


taken between the points 
uſted in grooves made in the 
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de true caſt-amplitude be ſouthward, as alſo the ma gnetical| branches is cut through, for a curſor toſlide up and down; in 
irade, and this laſt be the greater; the variation of the] the middlefof which curfor is a ſcrew, ſerving to join the 
edle will be north-weſt : and vice verſa. branches, and to fix them at any point required. 


On the one leg are diviſions, ſerving to dividelines into any 
number of equal parts, for reducing of figures, &c. On the 
e inſeribing any regular polygon in a 


of the firſt is eaſy : Suppoſe, v. gr. a right line tequired 
vided into three equal parts; puſh the curſor till the 
; where fixiag it, take the length 
of the given line between the longeſt parts of the legs: the diſ- 
tance between the two ſhorteſt, will be one third of the giyen 


line. In the fame manger may the line be divided into any 
other number of parts. eſs 


| For the uſe of the line of pol Suppoſe, 2. | 
UTH- 44 ; { polygons : Suppoſe, v. gp. 4petitagon tequire 
L- of proportion. Sce the articles SECTOR, and PROPOR- | to be K in Zire ! puſh om een er ; reg 
non. | FIT ſcrew be againſt 5, the number of ſides in a pentagon between 
Cour Ass dial, are ſmall dials, fitted in boxes, for the pocket; to | the ſhorteſt parts of the legs take the ſemidiameter of the c tele: 


the legs thus opened, the diſtance between the points of the 
longeſt parts, will be the {ide of the pentagon to be inſeribed in 
the circle. And thus for a figure of any other number of ſides: 
orion COMPASSES with the ſector linen. The ſtructure 
eſe is ſo like that of the common proportional compaſſes, only a 


little nicer, that ĩt needs no particular deſcription. See Tab: 
Geometry, Fig. 4 


The lines on the firſt face, ate the line of lines, marked [ines ; 
it is divided into 100 unequal parts, eyety tenth numbered: and 
the line of chords, which goes to 60, arid is marked chords. 
On the other face are a line of ſines to go, and a line of tan- 
gents to 45%. On the firſt ſide are the tangents, from 45®to 719. 
34 ; on the other ſecants from o to 708. 300. 
aſes 1. Lo divide a line into any number of 
equal parts, leſs thah 100: divide 100 hy the number of parts 
required; flip the curfor till the line on the fliding dove-tail be 
ag ainſt the quotient on the line of lines: then, the whole line 
being taken between the points of the compaſſes molt remote 
from the centre; the aperture of the other will be the diviſion 
required. 2. A rightlinegiven, ſuppoſedto be dividedinto 100 
parts, to take auy number of thoſe parts: lip the line on the 
ſliding dove-tail to the number of parts; required : the whole 
line being taken between the points furtheſt from the centre, 
the aperture of the other two will include the number of divi- 
ſions required. 3. Theradins being given, to find the chord of 
any arch under 60? : lip the line on the ſliding dove: tail to the 
degrees required on the line of chords: the radius being taken 
between the points furtheſt from the centre of the curſor ; the 
aperture of the other line will be the chord required, provided 
the number of degrees be ENT than 29 if it be leſs, the 
ſus will leave the chord required. 
4. If the chord of an arch under 60” be given, and the radius 
required; lip the line on the dov er tail to the degrees given ou 
the line of chords; the given chord being taken between the 
or, the ture of the other will be 
The radius being given, to find the 
fine of any number of degrees. Slip the line on the dove-tail 
to the degree on the line of ſines whole ſine is required: the ra- 
dius taken between the points furtheſt from the curſor; the 
aperture of the other will give the ſine of the angle required. But 
it the ſine ſought be leſs than 30%, the difference of the apertures 
of the oppoſite points, will be the ſine required. 6. The radius 
being given, to find the tangent of any number of degrees under 
71: if the tangent required be under 20. 30% lip the line on the 
dove: tail to the degree propoſed on the tangent- line: the radius 
rtheſt from the curſor ; the aperture 
of the others, will be the tangent of the degrees required: if the 
tangent required be above 269. 30, but under 456; the line on 
the curſor muſt be flipped to the degrees given on the tangent- 
line: then the radius being taken between the points furtheſt 
fromthe curſor ; the aperture of the others will be the tangent. 


& one of the branches; and when the beam has got quĩte round, | If the tangent requited be greater than 45®, but leſs than 50%. 20'z 

de ſame dove- tail has got back the whole le of the branch. lip the notch on the tangent: ſide of the turned check to the de- 

Underitand the ſame of the other dove- tail. gree © in the tangent-line on the ide of the c WEE + the radius 
ote, the diſtance between the two ſliding doye*tails. is the di-| taken between the points furtheſt fromthe curſor ;thedifference 


cebetwecn the two foci of the cllipſis ; ſo that by changing 
the ellipſis will be rounder or ſlenderer. Under 
branches of the croſs, are placed four ſteel points 


between the aperture of the other, ad theſe, added together, 
w lll bethetangent required. Thus, for the tangents of other 
degrees under t. After the like manner may the ſecant of any 
number of degrees under 71 be found. See PRopoRTIONAL. 
head arched; which, by its ſprit 5 Opens the” e the 
opening being directed by a ceuta few, fallened to one leg 
and let through the other, workedWitha nut. _ 
75 CoupassESs. See the articte TRIanGULAR. 


the ends of the 
o keep it faſt. 5 . 
enſe of this compaſi is eaſjʒby turning round the long branch, 
Is mk, pencil, or other point, will draw the ellipſis required. 

figure ſhews both its uſe and conſtruftion. See ELLIPTICAL. 
the CoMPassEs,whoſe legs are a little bent outwards towards 
op ſo that when ſhut, qnlj the points meet. 
at Ne ſo contrived within- ide, as to take an extent 


ir's-breadth. 
Laday'; 


* 
. 


1 


lor the 


riſſecting COMPASSES, the inventſon of M. Tarragon. 
nie 'gromettically. See TRISSECTION, 


ir's- | oa triſſection of angles, ge 11 | 
COMPASSES, a piece of wood ih form of the ſhaft of 44 The inſtrument conſilts. of two central rules; and an arch of a 


g ae, cleft a-top, as far as half its length; wherewith they | circle of 120degree$, inhnmoveable, with its radius: the radius is 
15 _ the angles, c. of the precious ſtones as they cutthem. |. faſtened with one of the central tules, like the two legs of a 


de cleft is a little braſs rule, faſtened there, at one end, by a 
= 5 ſoas it may be inoved in manner of a beyel: with this 
the hag xe they take the angles of the ſtones; laying them on 
Dropert; they cut them. n g F 
F na COMPASSES, conſiſt of two branches, (Plate Geom. 

vors Peach pointedateithere nd with ſteel: the length of the 


ſector, that the central rule may be cattied through all the points 
of the circumference of the arch. The fadius ahd rule to be as 
thin as poſſible, and the rule faſtened to the radius hammered 
cold, to acquire an elaſticity : the breadth of the other central 
rule, to be triple, the breadth of the radius. In this rifle to be a 
groove; With a dove: tail, to be faſtened on it, for its . 

125 a 
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In the centre of each rule muſt likewiſe be a hole. See the 


Journ. des Scavans, Sept. 1688. 
Turu-up COMPASSES, a late contrivance to ſave the trouble of 


changing the points: the body is like the common compaſſes; 


towards the bottom of the legs, without · ſide, are added two 
other points, beſides the uſual ones; the one carrying a draw- 
ing pen- point, the other a porte craion; both adjuſted ſo as 
to turn round, and ſo be in the way of uſe, or out of it, as 
occaſion requires. as | | 
The points of ſmall compaſſes are tempered. by a lamp and 


blow-pipe, heating them red hot; when cold they are hard :| | 


the larger are tempered by à charcoal-fire and a blow-pipe, 
heating them to a cherry-colour, then plunging them in water. 
Sce I EMPERING. | 

COMPATIBLE, ſomething that may ſuit, or conſiſt with 
another. See INCOMPATIBLE. 

COMPENDIUM, an abſtract, epitome, or reduction of a 
large matter into a little compaſs. See EyiTOME, ABSTRACT 
ABRIDGMENT, e. | ; 

COMPENSATION; an action whereby any thing is admitted 
as an equivalent to another. 

COMPENSATION, in the civil law, is a kind of right AO a 
debtor purſued by his creditor, for the payment of a debt, de- 
mands that the debt may be compenſated with what is owing 
him by the creditor..-Compenſation is equivalent to payment. 

COMPETENCE, or CoMPETENCY, inlaw, the authority, or 
right, of a judge for taking cognizance of any mattef. See 
JURISDICTION. 

COMPITALIA,* or ComeiTALITIA feaſts held among the 
antients in honour of the /ares. See FEAST, and LARES. 

The word comes from the Latin compitumr, a croſs-way ; by 
| reaſon the feaſt was held in the meeting of ſeveral roads. 
The compitalia are more antient than the building of Rome. 
Dionyfius Halicarnaſſeus, and Pliny, indeed, ſay, they were 
inſtituted by Servius Tullus ; but this only ſignifies that they 
were then introduced into Rome. 

' Notwithſtanding what Dion relates, that the compitalia were 
celebrated a little after the Saturnalia ; and that the Roman 
calendar fixes them on the 12th of January; it appears that 
they had not any fixed day: at leaſt, not in the time of Varro, 
as is obſerved by Caſaubon. 
The feaſt being thus moveable, the day whereon it was to be 
obſerved, was proclaimed every year. It was ordinarily held 
on the 4th of the nones of February, i. e. on the ſecond of 
that month. 
Macrobius obſerves, that they were held not only in honour 
of the /ares, but alſo of mania, madneſs. The prieſts who of- 
ficiated at them were ſlaves and liberti ; and the ſacrifice a ſow. 
They were re-eſtabliſhed, after a long negle@, by Tarquin 
the proud, on occaſion, of an anſwer of the oracle, that they 
ſhould ſaerifice heads for heads, i. e. that for the health and pro- 
ſperity of each family, children were to be ſacrificed: but 
rutus, after expelling the kings, in lieu of thoſe barbarous 
victims, ſubſtituted the heads of garlick and popp ;thus ſatiſ- 
tying the oracle which had enjoined capita, heads. 

uring the celebration of this feaſt, each family placed at the 
door of their houſe, the ſtatue of the goddeſs mania: they alſo 
hung up at their doors figures of wool, repreſcnting men and 
women; accompanying them with ſupplications that the lares 
and mania would be contented with thoſe figures, and ſpare 
the people of the houſe. 

As tor ſlaves, in lieu of the figures of men, they offered balls, 
or fleeces of wool. Servius Tullus ordered, that the ſlaves 
who aſſiſted at the compitalia, ſhould be free during the whole 
time of the feaſt. Auguſtus ordered the ſtatues of the lares, 
placed in the croſs-ways, to be adorned with flowers twice a- 


ear. 

COMPLAINANT, in law, a plaintiff, or one who prefers a 
complaint againſt another, to be relieved by juſtice, or equity. 
See PLAINTIFF. 

COMPLEMENT, in geometry, is what remains of a qua- 
drant of a circle, or of ninety degrees, after any certain arch 
has been retrenched from it. See ARCH. 

Thus, if an arch or an angle be 30 degrees, we ſay its comple- 
ment is 60 degrees ſince 60+ 3c2=90- 

The arch and its complement. are relatives; and are only uſed 
with regard to each other. | 

The fine of the complement of an arch, is called the co-ſine; 
of a tangent, the co-tangent, c. See Co-SINE, CO-TANGENT, 
c. See alſo SINE, 5 

We ſometimes alſo ſay, the complement of an angle; meaning 
ſo much as it wants of aright angle, or go degrees. See ANGLE. 

COMPLEMENT of zbe courſe, in navigation, is the number of points 
the courſe wants of ** degrees, or eight points, viz. of a 
quarter of the compaſs. See COURSE. 

COMPLEMENT, in aſtronomy, is uſed for the diſtance of a ſtar 
from the zenith ; or the arch comprehended between the place 
of the ſtar above the horizon, and the zenith. See ZExiTH, 
STAR, Cc. 

COMPLEMENT of the exrtin, in fortification, that part of the 
interior ſide thereof which makes the demigorge. See Cur- 
TIN, and DEMIGORGE. 


COMPLEMENTS of a Parallelogram, are the two leſſer 


COM 


COMPLEMENT of the line of defence, is the remainder of the line 


CoM 


of defence, after you have taken away the ar 
See Drrzkcx, and ANGLE. Way ine angle of the flank. 


rams, made by drawing two right lines parall * 
n through a 7 point * 2 lide of 
Such are the dee em, C and M, (Tab. Geamer f « 1 
It is demonſtrated, that in every parallelogram gle 2.) 
ment; C and M are equal: for Z ＋ CT ORT AM * 
making up on each ſide the great triangles, made = by 45 ; 25 
gonal ; of which, Z==R, and o==x, (becauſe the di — 
makes them ſo;) wherefore, the remaining parallel 2 
M. See PARALLELOGRAM. ram C 


Arithmetical COMPLEMENT. See ARITHuETIcATL. 
COMPLEX, a term ordinarily uſed as ſynonymous with com- 


pound; though, ſtrictly ſpeak ing, there be ſome difference be 
room them. SEEN : 4 
omplex is properly applied where a thing contains 4; 
hag: or conſiſts ot Soars parts, not really liſting 3 
other; but only imaginarily, or in our conception. : 
In which ſenſe, the foul may be ſaid to be complex, in reſpe& of 
the underſtanding and will, which are two things our reaſon 4 
lone diſtingniſhes in it, See ComrounD. 


CoMPLExX Objed. See the article On ject. 
COMPLEX Oppoſition. See the article Opyostriox. 
CoMPLExX Term, or Idea, is a term or idea compounded of ſeve- 


ral ſimple, or incomplex ones. See TERM, and IDEA. 

Thus, in the propoſition, A juſt God cannot leave crime; up- 
niſped; the ſubſ ect of this propoſition, viz. a juſt God, is a con- 
plex term, or ſtands for a complex idea, compoſed of two ſimple 
or incomplex ones, viz. Cod and Juſt. 


CoMPLExX Propoſition, is either that which has at leaſt one of ts 


terms complex, as that juſt mentioned; or ſuch aone as contains 
ſeveral members, as caſual propoſitions. E gr. If Godbe almigl- 
7 the wicked can never eſcape him. See PROPOSITION, 

r. Locke obſerves, that though the mind be perfe&ly paſſive 
in the formation of ſimple ideas; yet it exerts ſeveral actions ot 
its own about them, when once formed: and thatby this means 
it is, they become the materials and foundation out of which all 
our knowledge is framed. See KNOWLEDGE. 

Theſe acts ate chiefly three, viz. 19. the combining of ſeveral 
ſimple ideas into one compound one: and thus it is that all com- 
plex ideas are made. 

20. The bringing two ideas, whether ſimple or complex, toge- 
ther; 2 them by each other, and ſo viewing them, with- 
our uniting them into one: by which it gets its ideas of relation. 
See RELATOIN. | 

39. The ſeparating ſeveral ideas from all other ideas that ac- 
company them in their real exiſtence : and thus all its general 
ideas are formed. See GENERAL, and ABSTRACT. 
As ſimple ideas are obſerved to exiſt in ſeveral combinations 
united together; ſo the mind may conſider them as united. nct 
only as they are really united in external objects, but as itlelt 
has joined them: ideas thus made up of ſeveral ones puttoge- 
ther, we call complex; as man, beauty, army, gratitude, &. 
Complex ideas, however compounded and decompounded, 
though their number be infinite, and their variety endleſs, may 
be all reduced under theſe three heads, viz. modes, ſubſtances, 
and relations; which ſee under their proper beads, Mops, Ss 
STANCE, and RELATION. 


COMPLEXIO, CoMPLEX10N, in metaphyſics, the union, of 


coalition of ſeveral things different from each other; either te- 
ally, or only in our conception. See COMPLEX. 


CoMPLEx1o, in logics, is ſometimes applied to the ſecond opera- 


tion of the mind, viz. the judgment; conſidered as itaffirms ot 
denies any thing: ſuch affirmation, &c. importing a combins- 
tion of ſeveral things. | DES af 
Complexio, is ſometimes alſo uſed by logicians in the ſenſe 0 
dilemma. See DILEMMA. 


CoMPLEX10, in rhetoric, &e. is a figure including a repetition, 


and a converſion at the lame time; the ſentence both beginning, 
and ending with the ſame word. 


Thus Tully : Quit legem tulit? Rullus. Quis majorem parters 


Populi ſuffragiis privavit ? Rullus. Quits comitiis præfuit Rui 
lus. See CONVERS10N, and REPETITION. 


COMPLEXION, in phynes, is uſed for the temperature, ha- 


bitude, or natural diſpoſition of the body. See 8 1 
Some philoſophers diſtinguiſh four general and prince. ding 
plexions in man, viz. the ſang nine complexion, which, - he 
to them, anſwers to the air; having the qualities 2 ** 
ing hot, and moiſt. It takes its name from ſanguis; — 
blood is there ſuppoſed to be predominant. See SANG — 
The phlegmatic complexion takes its name from the — _ 
phlegm, in which it abounds ; and correſponds to Water 
cold and moiſt. See PHLEGMATIC. dom thebile, 
The bi, or choleric complexion, takes its name 4. Ses 
or choler: it is ſuppoſed of the nature of fire, hot an J. 


CHOLERIC. „ 
Laſtly, the melanebolic complex ion partak es of the nature of eart 


— de and dry. See MELANCHOLY. is 4 pair or 


LEXUS, or Par COMPLEXUM, in anatomy, 17 
muſcles, ariſing with ſix thin ſmall tendons from the . 

roceſſes of the vertebræ of the neck and hora, — Aale: 
fleſhy in its aſcent ;again becoming tendinous abou * 


COM | 


4 again fleſbly, where it is inſerted laterally into the upper | 


of the os occipitis, and the hind part of the proceſſus maſtoi- 
des. See Lab. Anat. Myol. Fig. 7. n. . Hy 
When they act together, they pull the head direct iy backwards, 
dut either of them acting alone, draws.it obliquely back. 
COMPLICATION of aiſcaſes, a mixture, or combination of 
ſeveral diſeaſes ; eſpecially where they have any, affinity to one 
mother; _—_ dropſy, aſthma and jaundice happening toge- 
get DISEASE.) 4+ \ +54 - PEER 3.9 
* perplexes thephyſicians, is, when with a fever there is a 
complication of ſome other diſorders See FEVER, 
COMPONE; or CoMPONED, or Geben, in heraldry.—A' bor- 
Jure compore, is that formed or compoled of a row of angular 
ts, or chequersof two colours. See Tab. Herald. fig. 19. 
CoMPoNED, or COMPOSED, is alſo uſed in the general for a bor- 
dure, a pale, ora feſs, compoſed of two different colours, or 
metals, diſpoſedalternately, ſeparated and divided by fillets, 
excepting at the corners; where the j unctures are made in the 
form of a goats foot. 
Coupos Mentis. 4 See the article Nox-ComPeos. 


CourosE D Baſtion, BAS TON. 
COMPOSITE Order, in architecture, the laſt of the five or- 


ders of columns; ſo called, becauſe its capital is compoſed out 
of thoſe of the other orders.—See Tab. Archie. fig. 30. See alſo 
ORDER. 

t borrows a quarter-round from the Tuſcan, and Doric; a 
doublerow of leaves, from the Corinthian ; and volutes from 
the Ionic : Its cornice has ſimple modillions, or dentils. See 
CAPITAL: | i 
Me compofite is alſo called the Romas and Iealic order ; as hav ing 
been invented by the Romans; conformably to the reſt, whic 
are denominated from the people among whom they had their 


riſe, 
Moſt authors rank this after the Corinthian ; either as being the 
richeſt, or as the laſt that was invented: Scamoꝛzi alone places 
t between the Ionic and Corinthian ; out of a view to its deli- 
cacy and richneſs, which he eſteems inferior to that of the Co- 
rinthian ; and therefore makes no ſcruple to uſe it under the 
Corinthian : wherein he is followed by M. le Clere. See 
CORINTHIAN. 
The proportions of this order are not fixed by Vitruvius; he only 
marks its general character, by obſerving that its capital is com- 
poſed of ſeveral parts taken from the Doric, Ionic, and Corin- 
thian: he does not ſeem to regard it as a particular order; nor 
does he vary it at all from the Cofinthian, except in its capital, 
In effect, it was Serlio who firſt added — order to the 
four of V itruvius, forming it from the remains of the temple of 
Bacchus, the arches of Titus, Septimius, and the goldſmiths : 
till then, this order was eſteemed a ſpecies of the Corinthiau, 
only dittering in its capital. 
Theorder being thus left undetermined by the ancients the mo- 
derns have a kind of right to differ about its proportions, c. 
deamoꝛzi, and after him M. le Clerc, make its column 19 mo- 
dules and an half; which is leſs by half a module than that of the 
Corinthian : as, in effect, the order is leſs delicate than the Co- 
rinthian. Vignola makes it 20; which is the ſame with that of 
his Corinthian : but Serlio who firlt formed it into an order, by 
Bix ing it a proper entablature and baſe, and after him M. Per- 
mult, raiſe it ſtill higher than the Corinthian. 

his laſt does not think different ornaments and characters ſuf- 
ficient to conſtitute a different order, unleſs it have a different 
height too: agreeably, therefore, to his rule of augmenting the 
heights of the ſeveral columns by a ſeries of two modules in 

each; he makes the compoſite 20 modules, and the Corinthian 

15; whichit ſeems, is a medium between the porch of Titus 

ind the temple of Bacchus. See PROPORTION. 

or the parts of the Order; ſee CoLuMn, ENTABLATURE, 

APITAL, Bas, FREEZE, PEDESTAL, Oc. 

Perrault in his Vitruvius, diſtinguiſhes between compaſite 
and eompoſedorder.—The latter, he ſays, denotes any compoſi- 
don whoſe parts and ornaments are extraordinary, and unuſu- 
al; but have, withal, ſomewhat of beauty; both on account 
rae novelty, and in reſpe& of the manner or genius of the ar- 

ect: ſo that acompoſed order is an arbitrary, humorous com- 

ſition, whether regulat or „„ een at. ai. 
lame author adds, that the Corinthian Rear the firſt com- 
bur order, as being compoſed of the Doric and Ionic; which 
00 Feen Vitruvius himſelf, Lib. 4. cap. . 
i SITION, in a phyſical ſenſe, is the uniting or join: 
. Several different things, ſo as to form one whole, called a 
pound. See Compound, BOOMFORTION 93A PRINCIPLE. 


Ihe ſchoolmen diſtinguiſn tyyo kinds of compaſitiom; the one ex- 


we, Which is between things of the ſa Ee e. gr. two 
deter ops of water, the N 255 eb dings of die 
1 are joined, and thus conſtitute new things, or eſ-⸗ 
Sedan? Uifterenr from any of the parts; and thus, fay they, 
eſſe mie matter and the form of wood, ariſes wood; whoſe 
ty — — very different from either of thoſe ingredients taken 


kely. 8 14 4. Nee T 
ComronTiION of Hear, is an operation of the mind, N it 
ce 


| nes feveral of , ; 6 $341 4 
- Compuex ü. its braple ideas into complex ones. 


im "derthe lame operation may likewiſe be reckoned that of en- 


COM 


targing ; whereby wie put Veveratidens together of the ſame 

kind, as ſeveral unites to make a dozen. 

In this, as in others, brutes/come fur ſhortof men; for though 

they take in and retain ſeveral combinations of ſimple ideas ; as 

poſſibly, a dog does the ſhape, ſmell, and voite bt his matter : 

yet theſe are rather ſo many diſtinct marks whereby he Knows 
im, than one complex idea, made out of thoſe ſimple ones. 


Oourostrron, in grammar, denotes the joining of two words 
together g; orpretixing a particle to another word, to augment, 


diminiſh, or change its {ignification.. See Won, c. 


CoMPos1T10N, in oratoty; the order and coherence of the parts 


of a diſcourſe | nk | | 

To romapoſition belong, both the Artful joining of the letters 

whereot the ſtyle is formed, andwheteby it is rendered ſoft and 

ſmooth, gentle and flowing, full and ſonotous; or the con- 

trary : and the order, which requires things firſt in nature and 

dignity, to be put before thoſe of inferior cotiſideration. See 
ERIOD. | / | 


Courostriox, in painting, includes the invention as well as 


diſpoſition of the figutes, the choice of attitudes, c. 
Compoſition, therefore; conſiſts of two parts; one of which 
finds out, by means of hiſtory, proper objects for a picture; 
and the other diſpoſes them to advantage. See PAINTING. - 


CoMPposITI1ON, in muſick, is the art of diſpoſing muſical ſounds 


into airs, ſongs, c. either in one, or more parts; to be ſung with 
the voice, or played on inſtruments, See Mosicx, and SONG. 
Zarlin defines compoſition the art of joining and combining con- 
cords together, which are the matter of muſick : but this defi- 
nition is too ſcanty; in tegard, diſcords are always uſed with 
concords in thecompoſition of parts. SeeECONCoRD, and DisCORD. 
Under compoſition are comprehended the rules, 19. of melody, or 
the art of making a ſingle part: 7. e. of contriving and dif ofing 
the ſimple founds; ſo as that their ſucceſſion and progreſs may 
be agreeable. See MxTLODY.—- 2. Of harmony, or the art of 
diſpoſing and concerting ſeveral ſingle parts ſo together, that 
they may make one agreeable whole. See HARMONY, and 
HARMONICAL. : 

It may be here obſerved, that melody being chiefly the buſineſs 
of the imagination, the tules of compoſition ſerve only to pre- 
ſcribe certain limits to it; beyond which, the imagination, in 
ſearching out the variety and beauty of airs, ought not to go: 
but harmony; being the work of judgment, its rules are more 
certain, extenſive, and more difficult in practice. 

In the variety and elegance of the melody, the invention labours 
a great deal more than the judgment; ſo that method has but 
little place: but in harmony it is otherwiſe; the invention, 
here, has nothing to do: and the compoſition is conducted from 
a nice obſervation of the rules of harmony, without any aſſiſt- 
ance from the imagination at all. 


Courosrriox, in logic, is a method of reaſoning, wherein we 


proceed from ſome general ſelt- evident truth, to particular and 
ſingular ones. See METHOD. ; 

The method of compoſition, cal led al ſo ſyntheſis, is juſt the reverſe 
of that of reſolution, or analyſis. See RESOLUTION, SYNTHESIS, 
and METHOD. 

Reſolution is the method whereby we ordinarily ſearch after 
truth; compoſition, that whereby a truth found, is diſcovered and 
demonſtrated to others: reſolution is the method of inveſtiga- 
tion ; compoſition of demonſtration, See DEMONSTRATION. 
The method of compeſitiom is that uſed by Euclid, and other geo- 
metricians ; reſolutioh tharuſed by algebraiſts and philoſophers. 
The two methods differ, juſt as the methods of ſearching a ge- 
nealogy ; which are either by deſcending from the anceſtors to 
the oofterit , or by aſccuding from the poſterity to their an- 
ceſtors: each have this in common, that theit progreſſion is from 
a thing known, to another unknown. © +, 

The method of compoſition is beſt of. ed by the mathematici- 
ans: the rules hereof are, 19. to offer nothing but what is 
couched in clear expreſs terms; and to that end, to begin with 
definition. 29. To build ouly on evident and clcat principles; 
to that end, to proceed from axiomsor maxims. 30. To prove 


demonſtratively all the concluſions thataredrawn hence; and 


to this purpoſe, to make uſe of no arguments or proofs but de- 


flinitions already laid down, axioms already granted, and pro- 
-_ poſitions alt 


proved; which ſerve as principles to things 
that follow: in VE 202 249-18. 18" 10 91 4 42 


CoMPos1TION of motion, is an aſſemblage of ſeveral directions of 


motion, refulring from powers acting in different, though nor 


oppoſite lines. See Mori -W. | 
15 


a point move or flow according to one and the ſame direct ion; 


vyhether that motion be equable or not, yet it will ſtill keep the 


ſume right line; the celerity alone teing changed, 5.e. increaſed, 
or dimm̃iſhed according to the forees With which it is impelled. 


= 
* 


"Ifehe te onde oppolte, le e ee downward, 
the other upwards,” We. 


yet ſtil the line of motion will be the 


ſame. ' a5 a 

But if the compounding motions be not according to the ſamo 
line of ditection, the compound motion will not be according 
to the line of direction of any of them, but in a different one 
from them all; and this either ſtrait or crooked, according as 
the directions or celerities ſnall require. 


| Iftwocompounditig motions be each of them equable, the line 


of the compound motion will ſtill be a ſtrait Fine; and this; 
; | though 


though the motions be neither at right angles one to another, 

nor equally ſwift, nor (each to itſelf) equable; provided that 

ay be but ſimilar; that is, both accelerated and retarded 

alike, | 

Thus, if the point a, (Tab. Mechanics, Fig. 4.) be impelled e- 

qually with two forces; vi/z.upwards,towards &, and forwards, 

towards 4; it is plain, that when it is gone forwards as far as 4 c, 
it muſt of neceſſity be gone upwards as far as ce; ſo that were 
the motions both equable, it would always' go on in the diago- 

nal aec. | | 

Nay, ſappoſe the motions unequal as to celerity, ſo, v.gr. as that 
the body move twice as faſt upwards as forwards, c. yet (till it 
muſt go on in the diagonal ac; becauſe the triangles a e, 4ec, 
Se. and ac will (till be ſimilar, being as the motions are. 

But if the motions be diſſimilar, then the compound motion muſt 
be acurve. 

Thus, if a body, as 6, (Fig. 5.) be impelled or drawn by three 
different forces, in the three different directions ba, bc, and hd, 


ſo that it yields to none of them, but continues in equilibrio 


1 
then will thoſe three powers or forces be to one another, as 


three right lines drawn parallel to thoſe lines, expreſſing the 
three different directions, and terminated by their mutual con- 
courſes. 

Lethe repreſent the force by which the body 6 is impelled from 
b to a, then will the ſame right line be, repreſent alſo the con- 
trary equal force, by which it is impelled from b toe; but by 
what hath been ſaid before, the force be is reſolvable into th- 
two forces acting according to the two directions bd and ô c, to 
which the other impelling from 6 toe, is as be to bd, and bc or 
de reſpectively. 

So likewiſe two forces, acting without the directions bd, 6 c, 
and being equipollent to the force acting without the ditection 
be, from h to e; will be to the force acting according to the direc- 
tion be, from b to e, as bd,bc,to be: and therefore, the forces acting 
in the directions 64, 5c, and equipollent to the force acting in 
the directions 6c, are to the force acting in the direction, as ù 4 
bd bc, or de tobe: that is, if a body be urged by three different 
equipollent powers in the directions ba, bd, and bc; theſe 
three forces ſhall be to one another as be, 5d, and de, reſpec- 
tively. C. E. D. 

This theorem, with its corollaries, Dr. Keil obſerves, is the 
foundation of all the new mechanics of M. Varignon: by help 
hereot, may the force of the muſcles be computed, and molt ot 


the mechanic theorems in Borelli, de mot animalium, be imme- 
diately deduced. 


COMPOSITION of hy peg there be two ratio's, wherein the 


autecedent of the firſt is to its conſequent, as the antecedent ot 
the other is to its conſequent: then, by compoſition of proportion; 
as the ſum of the antecedent and conſequent of the firſt ratio, is 
to the antecedent, or the conſequent of the firſt ; ſo is the ſum 
of the antecedent and conſequent of the ſecond ratio, to the an- 
tecedent or the conſequent of the ſecond. 

E. gr. If A: B:: C: D, then by compoſition, A ＋ B: A (B) :: 
C+D:C.(D). 


CoMPOSITION, in pharmacy, the art, or act of mixing divers in- 
3 P 5 7 


gredients together into a medicine; ſo as they may aſſiſt each 


other's virtues, ſupply each others defects, or correct any ill 
qualities thereof. See PHARMACY. 


CoMPOSITION, in printing, ordinarily called compoſing, is the ar- 


ranging of ſeveral types, or letters in the compoling-ltick, in 
order to forma line; and of ſeveral lines * iu order in the 
galley to make a page; and of ſeveral of thoſe to make a form. 
See PRINTING, Se. : 

The Compaſing iich is ade of iron generally, ſometimes braſs, 
or wood; of more or . s length and depth, according to the 
page to be compoſed, or tie compolitor's fancy: it hath two 
fliding-pieces, to be Send by means of a nut and ſcrew, 
which are flipped forw ds or back wards, at the pleaſure of the 
compolitor, and acco ding to the ſpace which the lines, notes, 
e. are to take up. fee Hab. Miſcellany, Fig. 9. 

The Coapofiag-/tick ordinarily contains ſeven or eight lines of 
a middle ſited letter; which, when ſet, are taken out, by help of 
a thin ilip of braſs, termed a rule, and diſpoſed in the galley ; 
and others compoſed, till a page be formed. The page being 
compoled, is tied up, and ſet by; and the reſt of the pages of 
the ſheer prepared in the ſame manner : when done, they are 
cartied to the impoſing or correcting ſtone ; there ranged in or- 
der, and diſpoſed in a chaſe, or iron frame, fitted with wooden 
furniture; then, the quoins being ſtruck in, it is carried to the 

preſs to be printed. See PRESS, CASE, CHASE, £7c. | 


Courosiriox, in commerce, a contract between an inſolvent] 
debtor and his creditors ; whereby the latter agree to accept of 


a part of the debt, in compenſation for the whole, and give a ge- 
neral acquittance accordingly. 


COMPOSSIBILES, Comeossmilia, in logic, ſuch things as 


are compatible, or capable of ſubliſting together. See Cou- 
PATIBLE. | | 


COMPOST, in agriculture and gardening, a compound, or mix- 


ture, of earths, dungs, c. applied, by way of manure, for the 
meliorating and improving of ſoils, and affiſting the natural 
earth in the work of vegetation.Sce MANURING. 


The gardeners have magazines, or layſtalls of compeſts, adapted 


COM 


to the different ſorts of ſoil, Lig 


of a heavy nature; ſuch as the ſcourin 
mixed with earth, dung, We. A hy — 2 c. 
requires a compoſe of a more ſprightly and RE cloddy land 


nuate into the heavy, lumpy clods ; an dungs, Aud, She a, 
, ) 


ht looſe land requires a comp? 


natural mould. 


Mr. Bradley preſcribes ſeven different ſ 
ward the games of trees; viz, a — — 0 , to for- 
and mixed with ſharp ſand, and aſhes of burnt far: Gb droke, 
c. or ſtiff ſoil with ſand and burnt graſs-turf and — Weeds, 
or [tiff ſoil with ſand and rape-ſeed, after the oil en Wood; 
out, with burnt turf; or ſtiff toil with ſand and malt Foes a 
, or 
22 s dung, with wood aſhes and loam, or mother earth. See 
The ſame author recommends a mixture or ; 
anſwering to loam, or mother earth, as referees — 
or ſowing foreſt- trees in, to any of theſe richer compoſtr. — 
though they haſten the growth of the tree, will not mak — 
timber near ſo firm and durable. Sec TIMBER. * 
COMPOUND, the reſult or effect of a compoſition of dif 
things; or that which ariſes therefrom. See Cow — 
Strictly ſpeaking, every new compoſition does not produce and 
compound; but only that from which a new eſſence ariſes Thus 
jar one _ of Yann is 1 to another, there does — 
riſe a new phyſical compound; the eſſence bei b 
as before — f ce being the ſume now, 


Coro differs from complex, and ſtands ; 
COMPLEX, and SIMPLE. EY oppoſed to ſmpleSee 


We ſay, the ingredients of a compound; apothecaries are great 
dealers in compounds; they prepare a compound diacodium. om. 
pound diamargariton, compound diamoru m, compound diaprunum 
compound oxy mel, compound fomentations, compound waters oe. 
See DIAcoDIUM, DIAMARGARITON, DiAMoRUM, Dia. 
2 3 3 ; 
OMPOUND Flowers, called alſo compoſite, and ate fl ; 
are ſuch as conſiſt of many lie owes — — 
up one whole one; each of which hath its ſtyle, ſtamina, and ad- 
hering ſeed, but are all contained within one and the fame ca- 
Ix, Or — 7 ws _ 4 LOWER. 

n compound flower diltinguiſhes a large genus of plant 
which Mr, Ray divides thus.—Herbs 2 rf pore 
gated flowers, are, 

15. Such as have a plain-leaved flower naturaliy, and for the 
moſt part full; and having their whole body milky, (yielding a 
milky juice on cutting them; )and theſe have their leeds, 
Firltly, Pappous, or winged ; that is, having a little lanugo ad- 
hering to each ſeed, by which the wind can eaſily carry it from 
place to place: ſuch as the LaQtuca, T ragopogon, Scortonera, 
Dens Leonis, Hieracium, and the Piloſella. 
Secondly, Such as have a ſolid ſeed, without any pappus or 
coun upon them; as the Eryngium Luteum, Cichorium, Lam- 
pſana. 8 
20. Such as have a diſcout flower; i. e. one compoſed of many 
ſhort, thick, compaſſed, ſmall floſculi (which ſome, by mi- 
ſtake, call ſtamina) ſet together, ſo as to make one flat, or hol- 
2 ſuperficies: and theſe are alſo either ſuch as have theit 
eeds, 
F ** Pappous, as the Tuſſilago, Petaſites, Carlina, Heleni- 
um, Doronicum, Conyza, Aſter, Virga Aurea, Jacobæa, vtz- 
chas Citrini, Jacea, Senecio, Eupatorium Avicennæ, Cacalia 
Vulgaris, Gnaphalium Maritimum, and Monſpelienſe. 


Secondly, Such whoſe ſeeds are ſolid, and not pappous; as the 
= Ccorymbiterous herbs. . 


COMPOUND foree. FoRCE. 
COMPOUND forms, FoRMS. 
COMPOUND H. FossILS. 
COMPOUND fractions. See the articles & Þ, acr1i0xs. 
COMPOUND gland. GLAND. 
COMPOUND harmony. HARMONY. 


COMPOUND intereſt, called alſo intereſt upon intereſt,is that which 
is reckoned not only upon the principal, but upon the intereſt it 
ſelf forborn ; which hereby becomes a ſort of ſecondary pri- 
cipal. See INTEREST. 

CoMPOUND machine. See the article MACHINE. 

COMPOUND maſonry See the article MASONRY. : 

CoMPOUND motion, that motion which is effected by ſeveral col 
ſpiring powers, See PowER. | 4. 

owers are ſaid to conſpire, if the direction of the one be not | 
realy oppoſite to that of the other; as when the radius ofacirc : 
is conceived to revolve about a centre; andat the ſame time 
point to move ſtrait along it. 
All curvilinear motion is compound. SecMoTioN. 1 „ 
It is a popular theorem, in mechanics, that in an uniform how 
pound motion, the velocity produced by the conſpiring a ofa 
is to that of either of the powers ſeparately, as the e Ger 
parallelogram according to the direction of whoſe | f Dia- 
act ſeparately, to either of the ſides. See Moriox, an 
GONAL. | : | Tos erat 
CompounD Numzers are thoſe which may be meaſured. o 


ly divided, by ſome other number beſide unity. See NUMBER» 
Such is 15 ; Which is meaſured by 3 and al ſo by 5. 8 


COM 


,o08D Pendelam, in mechanics, that which conſiſts of ſe- 
eral weights conſtantly keeping the ſame diſtance, both from 
ach other, and from the centte about Which they oſcillate. See 
pexDULUM- * ö * FR = * 4 474 
Propoſition. See the article PROPOSITION. | 
(pen, Quemritier, in algebts, are ſuch are as connected to- 
_ by the ſigns + and —; and are expreſſed by the ſame 
— equally or unequally * — : thus, a+ b—c,andbb 
are compound quantities. See QUANTITY. 
— UND Ratio, is that which the product ofthe antecedents of 
— more ratios has to the product of their conſequents. 
Thas, 6to 72 is in a ratio compeunded of 2 to 6, and 3 to 12. 
dee PROPORTION 


Couro0nD Kue of Three. See the article RULE of Dyke. 
Cour Sounds. Sov ND. 
CouPOUND Sard. f 1 SURD. 
(ouroUnD Tafte. See the articles TAS Tx. 
CouroUND Ulcer. ULCER. 
CouroUND Words. Wokp. 


COMPREHEN SION, in metaphyficks, the act of the mind 
wheteby itapprehends, or knows any obje@ preſented to it, on 
il the ſides 1 it is eapable 3 apprehended, or 

See APPREHENSION, and KNOWLEDGE. 
— ebend a thing, is defined by the ſchoolmen, rem alignam 
— totaliter — 2 my — _ ſenſe, it - a * 
int of controverſy among ſchool-divines, whether the 
52 in Haden comprehend God? The more orthodox 
intain the 1egative, by reaſon ſuch knowledge muſt be in- 
ite. 3 1 

—— in rhetoric, a trope, or figure whereby the 
name of the whole is put for a part; or that of a part for the 
whole: or a definitive number of any thing for an indefinite 

METONYMIA. old 

COMPRESS,* in dey, of þ a bolſter of linen cloth, folded 
in ſeveral doubles, and laid under the bandage, to prevent a 
wound from bleeding or ſwelling ; or to retain the medicines 
applied — See 2 vt bad 

The word comes from comprimere, to pre . 
Scultetus, in his Aſenal of Chirurgery, obſerves, that the an- 
cients compoſed their compreſſes of carded flax, or of feathers, 
ſewed between oP _ ; and called them pillows, or plama- 

1, pulvini, or pulvilli, &c. _ ; 
cM RESSION, the aof preſſing, or * ſomething, 
ſo as to - = parts nearer each other, and make it poſſeſs leſt 
ſpace, See PRESSION. | „ 
ompreſſon properly differs from condenſation, in that the letter 
i; performed by the action of cold, the former by ſome external 
violence. See CONDENSATION. 2 
Pumps, which the ancients imagined to act by ſuction, do, in 
reality, act by compreſfon; the embolus, or ſucker, in going and 
returning in the narrow pipe, compreſſes the air inc loſed therein, 
ſo as to enable it by the force of its elaſticity to raiſe the valve, 
and mak ſ | being deſt 
e its eſcape: upon which, the balance being deſtroy- 
ed, the preſſure of the atmoſphere on the ſtagnant ſurface, 
— the water into the pipe thus evacuated of its air. See 
UMP, 

Wuet is incapable of compreſſion ; after the air has been purged 

out of it, no art or — 72. is ableto bring its parts cloſer, or 

makeittake up leſs compaſs. In an experiment made by the aca- 
demy de'! Climento, water, when violently ſqueezed, 
made its way through the infinitely fine pores of a ball of gold, 
than undergo compreſſion. See Wa. 
compreſſion of the arr, by its own weight, is ſurprizingly 
peat: it appears, by calculation, that the common air we 


-W of the ſuper-incumbent atmoſphere, into 43575 part of 
the ſpaceit would take up were it at liberty. See ATMOSPHERE. 
Sttheair may be ſtil! further compreſſed by art; and it appears 


m Mr. Boyle's experiments, that the ſpace which the air 


takes up, when at its utmoſt dilatation, is to that it takes up 

oy 0 2 as five hundred and fifty thouſand to 
„dee AIR, | 

This immenſe compreſſion and dilatation; Sir Iſaac Newton ob- 

ares, cannotbe accounted for from ſuppoſing the particles of 
arelaſtick and branched, or in form of ſlender twigs inter- 


* vherewith they are endued ; by virtue whereof when 
Th: ; 9 fly each other. See ATTRACTION. 
wir gebelling power, he adds, is ſtronger and more ſenſible in 
bret mother bodies; in regard air is generated out of very 


— but not without great difficulty, and the help of 


—— Now thoſe particles always recede from each 
— * the greateſt violence, and are compreſſed with the 
— cally; which, when contiguous; cohere the moſt 
. . | 

gi there is ſucharepelling. power, appears from this; that 
oje — on the water without wetting their feet; that the 
ery qu aſſes of teleſcopes laid on each other do not touch; that 


5. x . brought to touch or cohere without difficulty, 


wo nol — either liquified by fire, or wet with water; and that 


dreathe, near the ſurface of the carth, is rompreſſed by the 


—— 


COM 


to cohere. See REBELLING Force; ſee alſo Conti ox, Dit.a- 
TATION, c. 


CoMPRISE Niem. See the article NIENT. | | 
COMPROMISE, a treaty, or ana whereby two con- 


tending parties eſtabliſh one, or more arbitrators, to judge of 
and terminate their differences in an amicable way. See ArB1- 
TRATOR, Rr PO tgp 69% 

The 1 of appointing a compromiſe, is by a writing, 
expteſſing the names of the arbitrators, the power of chuſing an 
umpire, or ſuper- arbitrator in caſe of need, a time limited for 
the arbitrage, and a penalty on the party whodoes not abide by 
the deciſion. See UMpirE....... 


leave. of his maſter, nor a pupil, without the authority of his 
guardian, or a wife without that of her husband. © So a ſlave, 
a deaf or dumb man, a minor, and the perſon whois a party 
inthe . are incapable of being choſen arbitrators in a com- 
promiſe. 


ſtitations, marriage cauſes, criminal affairs, queſtions of ſtate; 
and, generally, any thing wherein the publick intereſt is more 
concerned than that of private 79 | 
In our law, compromiſe isnot of ſo much extent : Weſt defines 
itthe faculty, or power of pronouncing ſentence between per- 
ſons at controverſy, given to arbſtrators by the parties mutual 
private conſent, without publick authority. | 
CoMPROMISE is alſo uſed in beneficiary matters; where it ſigni- 
fies an act, whereby thoſe who have the right of election, tran(- 
fer it to one or more perſons, to ele& aperſon capable of the 
office or dignity. - , TR | 
We have ſeen members of parliament eledted by compromiſe ; 
when the electors, not being able to agree among themſelves, 
give the power af electing, at leaſt of nominating, to two per- 
ons; obliging them by oath, or otherwiſe, to chuſe ſuch as they 
think the moſt capable, and beſt diſpoſed. Eg HE 
COMPTING, or CouxTixc-HovsF, an office in the houſe- 
hold, under the direction of the lord ſteward ; ſocalled, becauſe 
the accompts for all expences of the king's houſhold are there 
taken daily by the lord ſteward, comptroller, cofferer, maſter 
of the houſhold, the twoclerks of the green-cloth, and the two 
clerks comptrollers. See HouSHoLD. 3 
They alſo make proviſion for the houſhold, and make pay- 
ments, and orders for the good government thereof. R 
= the compting-honſe is the board of green-cloth. See GrEex+ 
LOTH. 
COMPTROL. - 


1 2 eee C CONTROL. 
COMPTROLLER. 8 See the article ConTROLLER, 


COMPULSOR,* an officer under the Roman emperors, dif- 
patched from court into the provinces, to compel the payment 
of taxes, c. not paid within the time preſcribed; 
* The word is Latin, formed of the verb compellere, to oblige, 
conſtrain. _ | 
Theſe were charged with ſo many exactions, under colour of 
their office, that Honorius caſhiered them by a law in 412. 
The jaws of the Viſigoths mention military compulfors ; which 
were officers among the Goths, whoſe buſineſs was to oblige 
the tardy ſoldiers to go into the fight, to run to an attack, c. 
Caſſian mentions a kind of monaſtick compuſſors, whoſe buſi- 
neſs was to declare the hours of canonical office, and to take 
care the monks went to church at thoſe hours. 1 
COM PUNCTION, in theology, an in ward grief in the mind, 
for having offended God. See CoxTRITION. 
8 e word comes from compungere, of pungere, to prick. 
The Romanilts own their confeſhoninſignificant, unleſs atten- 
ded with compunct ion, or pricking of heart. See CONFESSION. 
Among ſpiritualiſts, companction carries amore extenſiveſigni- 
fication ; and implies not only a grief for having offended God, 
but alſo a pious ſenſation of grief, ſorrow, and diſpleaſure on 
other motives. Thus, the miſeries of life, the danger of being 
loſt in the world, the blindneſs of the wicked, c, are to pious 
eople motives of companction. | : ; | 
cd URGATOR, in law, one that by oath juſtifies, or clears 
. another's innocence. See Oarn, and PURGAT IW. 
COMPUTATION, the manner of accounting and eſtimating 


time, weights, meaſures, and monies. See TiME, WEIGHT, 
Wen into circles; nor any other way, but by a repelling | 


MxAsukEk, Moxer, Ge. e 
The word is ſometimes alſo uſed among mathemariciatis in the 
like ſenſe as calculation. See CALCULATION. 
CoMPUTATION of planet's motion. See PLANET... © 
COMPUTATION is n uſed in law, in reſpect of the true 
account, or conſtruction of time, ſo underſtood, as that neither 
arty do wrong to the other, nor the determination of time be 
E „or be taken other wiſe than according to the judg- 
ment and intention of lx. PID 
If indentures ofdemiſe be ingroſſed, beating date May 11, 1679, 
to have and to hold the land in S. for three yeats from henceforth; 
and the indentures be delivered the 4th of June following: in 
this caſe, from henceforth ſhall be computed from the day of the 
delivery, and not from the date. And if the indentures be deli: 
vered at four of the clock in the afternoon the ſaid 4th of June, 
the leaſe ſhall end the third day of June in the tifrd year: the 


pieces of marble, which as often as they touch co- 
Vo jo Jet very hardly preſſed ſo eloſely and 50nd 


ſoaptly as 


law, in ſuch :6mpiitatio#; re) _ All fractions or div * 
| p | 


By the civil ſaw, à ſlave cannot make a compromiſe without the 


The occaſions on which a compromiſe is not allowed of, are te- 
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COMPU TO, writ, thus called from its effect, which is to com- 


Coup uro vicecomitis habendo reſpectu. See RESPECTU. 
CONARION, or CoxolDEs, the pizeal gland; a ſmall gland, 


CONATU S, endeavonr, aterm frequently uſed in philoſophical 


CONCAT 


CONCAVE, is applied to the inner ſurface of a hollow body ; 


Coxcaver, is particularly underſtood of mirrors, andlenſes : con- 


CONCEALERS ;, in law, ſuch as find out concealed lands, i. e. 


enus. 
CONCENTRATION, the retiring, or withdrawing of a thing 


ConcENTRATION is alſo uſed by Dr. Grew for the higheſt degree 


CON 


theday, on account of that uncertainty which is the mother of 
contention.--In writings,ordered by the ſtat. 27 Hen. VIII, to be 
inrolled within ſix months; if ſuch writings have date, the ſix 
months ſhall be accounted from the date, and not from the de- 
livery : if they want date, it ſhall be accounted from the deli- 
very. Coke, lib x. 
If a deed be ſhewed to a court at Weſtminſter, it ſhall remain in 
court (by judgment of law). ali the term in which it is ſhewed : 
for all the term is but as one day in law. Coke ibid. If a church 
be void, and the patron does not preſent within ſix months, the 
biſhop of the dioceſe may collate his chaplain: but theſe ix 
months ſhall be computed according to twenty-eight days of 
the month; and not according to the calendar.See CALENDAR. 


pel a bailiff, chamberlain, or receiver to yield his accompts. See 
ACCOUNT. 4 I» 

The ſame lies for executors of executors ; and againſt the guar- 
dian in ſoccage, for waſte made in the minority of the heir. 


about the bigneſs of a pea, placed in the upper part of that hole 
in the third ventricle of the brain called the axzs; and tied by 
ſome fibres to the nates. See GLAND, BRAix, c. | 

It is compoſed of the ſame ſubſtance as the reſt of the brain ; and 
has this peculiar, that it is ſingle; whereas all the other parts are 
double: Hence, Des Cartes takes occaſion to ſuppoſe it the 
immediate place, or ſeat of the ſoul. See PINEAL, SENSORY; 
Sour, c. 


and mathematical writers; nearly equivalent to viſus. 
Conatus ſeems to be the ſame, with reſpect to motion, that a 
point is with reſpect to a line; at leaſt, the two have this in com- 
mon, that as the point is inceptive of the line, or the term from 
which it commences; ſo is the be inning of all motion called 
the conatns. Add, that as in mathematical demonſtrations, 
the extenſion of the point is conceived as if it were nothing at 
all; ſo, in the conatus of motion, there is no regard to the time 
wherein, or the length which it advances. See Laws of N- 
TURE. 
Hence, ſome define conatus to be a quantity of motion not ca- 
pable of being expreſſed by any time or length. Accordingly, 
all motion tends preciſely the ſame way wherein the moveable 
is acted on, or determined by the moving power. Sce Moriox. 
ENATION , in philoſophy, a connection of things, 
in manner of a chain. See CHAIN, CONNECT10N. c. 
The concatenation of ſecond cauſes, is an effect of providence. 
See CAUSE, PROVIDENCE, &c. 


eſpecially if it be circular. See SUPERFICIES, CONVEX, Cc. 


cave lenſes, are either concave on both ſides, called concado- con- 
cave; Of concave on one fide, and plane on the other, called pla- 
no- concave; Or concave on one fide, and convex on the v- 
ther, called concavo-convex, Or convexo-concave, as the one or 
the other ſurface is a portion of a leſs ſphere. See PLANo-Cox- 
CAVE, &c. | 
The property of all concave lenſes is, that the rays of light, in 
paſſing through them are deflected, or made to recede from one 
another; as in convex lenſes they are inflected towards each 
other; and that the more, as the concavity and convexity are 
ortions of leſs circles. See LENS, and MiRROUR. 

ence, parallel rays, as thoſe of the ſun, by paſſing through a 
concave lens, become diverging; diverging rays are made to di- 
verge the more, and converging rays either made to converge 
leſs, or become parallel, or go out diverging. See Rav. 
Hence, objects viewed through concave lenſes, appear diminiſh- 
ed; and the more ſo, as they are portions of leſs ſpheres; and 
this in oblique, as well as in direct rays. See REFRACTION. 
Concave mirrors have the contrary effect to lenſes : they reflect 
the rays which fall on them, ſo as to make them approach more 
to, or recede leſs from each other than before; and that the more 
as the concavity is greater, or the ſpheres whereof they are ſeg- 
ments, leſs. See MIRROUR. 
Hence, concave mirrors magnify objeQs preſented to them; and 
that in a greater proportion, as they are portions of greater 
ſpheres. See REFLECT10N, MicRoscorE, &c. 
Hence alſo, coxcave mirrors have the effect of burning objeQs, 
When placed in their focus, See BURNING-GLASS. 


lands kept privily from the king, by common perſons, baving 
nothing to ſhew for their title, or eſtate therein. 

They are thus called per antiphraſin, & concelando ; as mons is 4 

mowendo, &c. My lord Coke calls them turbidum bominum 


inwards, towards the centre, or middle, 

External cold is ſaid to concentrate the heat within bodies: after 
meals, the natural warmth retires, and as it were concentrates, 
to promote the digeſtion. See HEAT, and Col v. 


of mixtion, v:2. that wherein two or more atoms or particles 
touch, by a reception, and intruſion of the one within the other. 
See M1XTION. 


This he takes to be the caſe of all fixed f 
ſmell; their conſtitution being ſo firm, — _ a 
detached from each other by ſome extraordi 
0 888 _ Trax ſenſes. See SMELL, and I 
, in geometry and aſtron | 
has the ſame 8 centre ot another. $2? Gmething thy 
The word is principally uſedin ſpeaking of round —— 
figures, v2. circular, elliptical ones, Qc. but may ym a1! 
uſed for polygons, drawn parallel to each other, y . wal | 
22 5 " 2 1 Sc. upon the lan; + 
oncentric ſtands oppolite to excentric. | 
CONCEPTION + See Exomerave, a. 
CEE in logics, the ſimple apprehenſi 
tion, Which we have <> any thing. wie — 
firm, 5 deny any thing about it. See PERCEPTION, Arr khan. 
SION, Co * 
The ſchoolmen uſually make two kinds vfc 1. 
formal, the other ee uc eptton; the one 
The fr/t is defined the immediate and actual repreſentation 
any 1 to the mind: on which footing, it 8h o 
be the ſame thing to the underſtanding, that a word or — 5 
to the ear; whence ſome alſo call it, verbum mentis See N ts 
TION. 
The ſecond is the thing itſelf repreſented by a formal i 
But others explode the notion # an eck conception, re 
in reality no conception at all; excepting where the mind 
templates its own acts, c. 
Formal, or proper conceptions, are ſubdivided into anivocal, where 
ſeveral things are diſtinctly repreſented as under ſome common 
ratio, or in the ſame degree of perfection; axalogons, where lc 
veral things are repreiented as under ſome proportional like. 
neſs ; and equivocal, where they are repreſented inunediately a; 
ſuch, without regard to any common ratio or likenels, 
CONCEPTION, in medicine, denotes the firſt formation of the 
embryo, or fœtus, in the womb. See Fotrus, Foxmarich, 
6. 
Conception is no other than ſuch a concourſe and commixture 
of the prolific ſeed of the male, with that of the female, in the ca- 
we of the uterus, as immediately produces an embryo. See 
MBRYO: 
The ſymptoms of conception, or pregnancy, are, when in afew 
days after the conjugal act, a ſmall pain is perceived about the 
navel, attended with ſome gentle commotions in the bottom of 
the abdomen ; and within one, two, three, or even four months, 
the menſes ceaſe to flow, or prove in leſs quantity than uſus!, 
Upon the firſt failure of this kind, the woman begins to count 
the {cries of her weeks, without taking any notice of the time 
before elapſed: after this, or between the ſecond and third 
months; but generally about the third, the motions of the em- 
bryo become perceivable to the mother WhO hereupoh be- 
comes troubled with a nauſea, vomiting, loathing; longing, G. 
About this time, the breaſts begin to ſwell, grow hardandpain- 
ful, and contain a little milk; the ni ples alſo become larger, 
firmer, and darker coloured, a livid circle appearing around 
them: the eyes ſeem ſunk and hollow. During thetwo fit 
months pregnancy, the woman grows thinner, and _ 
the abdomen being alfo 2 82 it after wards diltend. 
and grows gradually larger. See GESTATION. © | 
The —. — xr ot hs is effected, is thus laid downby 
the modern writers: in the ſuperficies of the ovaries ot . 
men, are found little pellucid ſpherules, conſiſting ot t rao 
centric membranes, filled with a lymphatic humour, an = 
nected to the ſurface of the ovaria, underneath the — 
a thick calix, contiguous to the extremities of the minute ram: 
cations of the fallopian tubes. See O VAR r. and 
Thele ſpherules, by the uſe of venery, grow, Wel _ Aon 
dilate the membrane of the ovary into the form of pap! 2 
the head propending from the ſtal k, it is at length ſeparatea ca. 
it; leaving behind it a hollow cicatrix, in the broken membran 
of the ovary ; which, however, ſoon grows up agal. " 
Now, in theſe ſpherules, while {till adhering to the 3 
tus's have been frequently found: whence it appears, Save 
area kind of ova, or eggs, derivihg their ſtructure trom , 
ſels of the ovary, and their liquor from the humoursp par 


therein. See EG. ing ſwelled, 


- be 
H alſo, it appears, that the fallopian tubes by 
and ſiittened by the act of venery, with thek nar yr — 
like fingers, may embrace the ovaries, 2 kus the 6795) 


hat compreſſion, expand their own montns : bs 
— — n e before, may be forced — wt ol 
vities ; and thence conveyed into the cavity of the 8 g — 15 
they may either be cheriſhed and retained, as w — 7 88 
wich the male ſeed; or, if they want that, again ex 
tube. | Os 
9———— of falſe conceptions, more ke 
found in the cavity of the abdoinen, the fallopian tu | 
ON » Te. : l TS ima * 
N coition; the male ſeed, abounding wh ak. — ' 
cules, agitated with a great force,a brisk heat, an Lend —— 
a great quantity of an mal ſpirits, is violently imp —— 
the mouth of the uterus, which on this occaſion is op 
through the valves of tne neck of the uterus, W 
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er than ordinary, into the uterus itſelf ; which now, 
er, becomes more active, turgid, hot, inflamed, 
th the flux of its lymph and ſpirits, by means of the 
ted in the ner vous papillæ by the attrition againſt 
ina. See SEED. __ ; 
s diſpoſed in the uterus, is retained, heated, agi- 
e convulſive conſtriction of the uterus itſelf; till 
ng with the ova, the fineſt and moſt animated part enters 
:oh the dilated pores of the membranula of the ovum, now 
wy — glandulous, is there retained, nouriſhed, dilated, grows 
| 5 umdilicus, or navel ; ſtifles the other leſs lively animal - 
_ and thus is conception effected. 3 
ence it appears, that conception may happen in any part where 
the ſemen meets with an ovum : thus, whether it be carried 
gh the fallopian tube to the ovary, and there caſt upon the 
um; or whether it meet in ſome receſs of the tube itſelf ; or 
, | whether it join it in the cavity of the uterus, it may ſtill 
— * ſame effect; as it appears from obſervation it actually 
s probable that conception is then moſt perfect, when 
he ſemen and ovum, are carried at the ſame time 
, and there mixed, c | 
ſts chuſe to ſuppoſe the male ſeed taken up, ere 
tative in the uterus, by the veins which open into the-vagina, 
gi and thus mixed with the blood; by which, in the coutſe of 
circulation, it is carried, duly prepared, into the ovary, to im- 
ethe eggs. See GENERATION. | 
CONCEPTION immaculate of the holy virgin, is a feaſt eſtabliſhed 
honour Of the holy virgin; particularly with regard to her 
having been conceived and born 5mmaculate,s, e. without o- 
--inal fin ; held in the Romiſh church on the Sth of Detember. 
See IMMACULATE. JR 5 
Allatius, in his prolegomena on Damaſcenus, endeavours to 
ove this feaſt to have been celebrated by ſeveral churches in 
the eaſt, as early as the eighth century. See FEAST. 
The immaculate vans 1 is the great head of controverſy be- 
tween the Scotiſts and Thomilts ; the former maintaining, and 
the latter impugning it. See Scorisr, and THOMIST. 
The Dominicans eſpouſed the party of 8. Thomas, and held out 
along time in defence of the virgin's being conceived in origi- 
nal fin: they were condemned by pope Clement VII. in 1308, 
atthe proſecution of the univerſity of Paris, and obliged to te- 


has, But it i 
the two, 912+ t 
into the uterus, 
Other anatomi 


The council of Trent, ſeſſ. v. in the decree of original. fin, de- 
elares it not to be the intention of the council to include the 
tirginunder it; her conception it calls immaculate; and appoints 
the conſtitutions of Sixtus IV. to be obſerved with regard 
thereto. 
Some authors have obſerved ſeveral paſſages diſperſed inthe 
old editions of 8. Thomas's works; which aſſert the immaculate 
conception in expreſs terms; but many of them are corrupted in 
the later editions, ſay ſome : though others will have the cor- 
ruption lie on the fide of the old ones. WEEKS 

In the three Spaniſh military orders of S. James of the ſword, 
calatrava, and alcantara; the knights take a vow, at their ad- 
— to defend the r conception. Nu reſolution 
vis firſttaken in 1652. See CALA TRAA, c. 

petet d Alva and Aſtorga, has publiſhed forty-eight huge vo- 
lumes in folio, on the myſteries of the conception. 

was of the order of CONCEPT10N, ſee TRHREATIxXS. 
CONCERT; or Coxcxro, a number, or company of muſſei- 

playing, . ſinging the ſame ſong, or piece of muſick toge- 
See Music. 
e word contert may be applied where the muſick is only me- 
lody,i.e. the performers are all either in uniſon, or only at the 
inter val of an octave; but it is more properly, as well as more 
_ underſtood of harmony, or where the muſick conſiſts 
vers parts; as baſs 
NY, Pane, | — DW | | 
CONCESSI, a term much uſed in conveyantes, 6%. its effect is 
tOcreate a covenant, as ded; does a warranty. See COVENANT. 
CONCESSION, in rhetorick, a figure whereby ſomething is 
ej Re the n — r = 
will net conteſt — — y of the — what I pg 
u relief again the injuſtice of 2 5 

Pe not to hem ber acknowledgements to heaven for the favour, by 
NE @ Vir twors uſe of ber beauty ? | | 

As in anatomy, a name given the ſecond, or inward 

N 12 ofthe auricle, or external eat; reaching to the entrance 
— duct. See EAR, and AURICLE. 

The name has its origin from a reſemblance this cavity bears 
P3ſco-bell, called in Latin Cc 
cot df give the ſame name to the firſt cavity of theinwatd 

Mk ich others call the drum; and others to the veſtibulum 
2 7 adyrinth, which is the ſecond cavity of the internal ear. 
CONCHOR r and VESTIBULUM. : | 

an 0 Coxchilis, in geometry, a curve line, which 

tn. PProaches nearer a ſtraight line to which it is inclined, 

Ru dc. meets it. See Cu. 

Fi. x * thus i draw a right line BD, (Tab. Analyritts, 
numbe? d another AC, perpendicular to it in E; draw any 

ber of right 1 . 
8Mt lines] as CM, CM cutting BD in Q; make 


| ard folind, is the bl, 


tenor, r. See MELoDy, HaRMo- 


1. True, ſhe is fair, but ought | 


CON 


1d, or conchois prima; {6 called by its ih- 
yentor Nicomedes. : 2 
The others, wherein the points NN are found, is the conct4is 
fecunda;, the right line BD the rale, the pbint C the poſe. 
The inventor alſo contrived an inſtrumeut, wheteby the firſt 
edxchor5 may be deſcribed mechanically: thus, in the rule AD, 
(Tab. Analyricit, Fig. 2.) is a channel or groove cut, ſo as a 
ſmooth nail, firmly fixed in the moveable rule CB, in the point 
F, may ſlide freely within it: into the rule EG is fixed another 
nail in K, for the moveable rule Ch to ſlide upon. 
If then the rule BC be ſo moved, as that the nail E paſſes alohg 
8 AD}; the ſtyle, or point in C, will deſcribe the firit 
cone 014. gd . „ 0 
Now let AP. (Fig. i.) AE; P EMR =; where · 
fore, as æ increaſes, a—x or MK will decreaſe; and thereſore 
the curve continually approaches nearer to the rule BD. 
In the ſame manner it appears, that the right. line NO muſt con 
tinually decreaſe ; and therefore, the ſecondeoxchoid, alſo, mult 
continually approach nearer the rule. | 4 
But inaſmuch as between each toxchoid and the right line BD, 
there will {till be the right line QM or QN, equal to AE; nei- 
ther of the cc hoid can concur with the right line BD: conſe- 
1 Bis an aſymptote of each conchoid. See ASYMPTOTE. 
here will be other kinds of coxcho/ds produced, if CE : C 
: : QM : AE, or indefinitely, i-C Em C:: QM®; 
AE; wherefore, if C Eb, E A=a, Cr, QM; 
then, ab=xy : and for infinite conchoids, am mA m yn, 
CONCILIO L Quertla coram rege & ConefL 10. See Ok- 
RELA. e e | 
CONCINNOUS zntervals, in 'mufick. -— Diſcords are diſtin- 
guiſhed into concinnou: and inconcinnons intervals: the concin- 
nous ate ſuch as are fit for muſick, next to, and in combination 
with concords; being neither very b Ae nor diſagreeable 
in themſelves ; but having a good effect, as by their oppoſition 
they heighten the more eſſential principles of pleaſure ; or as 
by their mixture and combination with them, they produce 4 
variety neceſſary to our being better pleaſed. See HARMONY. 
The other diſcords, that arenever uſed in muſick, are calle i in- 
corHunbnt. See DiSCORD. | 
Syſtems are alſo divided into concinmons and inconcinnons, A ſy- 
ſtem is ſaid to be concinnous, or concinnouſly divided, when the 
parts thereof, conſidered as ſimple intervals, are continuous ; 
and are, beſides, placed in ſuch an order, between the extremes, 
as that the ſucceſſion of ſounds from one extreme to the other, 
may have an agreeable effect. SeeSYSTEN. © 2 
Where the ſimple intervals are inconcinnous, or ill-diſpoſed 
between the extremes, the ſyſtem is ſaid to be incanciund uc. 


CONCEAVE, an aſſembly, or meeting of all the curdihals that 


are at Rome, ſhut up for the election of a pope: See Pore; 


ELEcTioN, Se. | k 
The tontlave had its riſe in the yeat 1275, and on this occaſion * 
Clement IV. being dead at Viterbo, in 1268 the cardinals were 
two years without being able to agree on the election bf a ſuc- 
ceſſor : in effect, things were carried to ſuch apaſ?, that they 
were upon the point of breaking up, without coming toany 
concluſion at all, e | 
The inhabitants of Viterbo, then, being apprized of theit deſign, 
by the advice of 8. Bonaventure, then at Viterbo, ſhut the gates 
of their city, and locked up the cardinals in the pontifical palace 
adjoining to the cathedral, till they were brought to a better un- 
aw + TOA | 854 
Hence aroſe the cuſtom which has fince prevailed; of ſhutting 
up the cardinals in a ſingle palace, till they have elected the pope. 
Such was the origin of the conclave, as related by Onuph. Panvi- 
nius, Ciaconius, and Papebroch. See CARDINAL, © 
CoNnCLAVE is alſo uſed for the place wherein the election of the 
ope is performed; which is, now, at St. Peter's in the vatican; 
hough Gregory X. and Clement V. appointed it ſhould always 
be held in the place where the laſt pope ſhould die. | 
While the affair is in hand, if it be in winter, the walls arid win- 
dows are all muted up, excepting a fingle pane, to give a little 
light: in ſummer the windows are not cloſed ;, but the great. 
door bf the hall is ſecured with four locks; and four bolts ; 
an aperture being, however, left; to ſupply the imptiſoned 
relates with victuals through. e 19-8 519g} 
n the hall, which is very ample, there are cells or ſtalls erected 
for as many cardinals as are to be preſent at the election; the 
cells being only ſeparated b deal boards. 
The cells ate marked with letters of the alphabet, and are diſtri · 
buted to the cardinals hy lot: each cardinal puts his arms on 
the cell that falls to his ſhare: wt e | 
After the aſſembly has continued three days, they are only al- 
lowed one diſh for a meal; after five days, only bread and wa- 
ter: though this rule is Hot over-religiouſly regarded. | 
Each cardinal is allowed two e ot ſervants to attend 
him, and to be ſhut up with hir. or 
Matthew Patis ſays, the Word eontlave anciently fignificd the 
pope's Wwatdroge;- an ge „ pt 
t is a popular proverb in Italy; thi entra papu; eſte cardinale; he 
who enters pope; comes out cardinal ; q: 4. he who according 
to commoſi report will be elected pope, ordinarily is not. 
CONCLU SION in logic, the laſt part of an argumeHt ; or the 
conſequenee drawn from ſomething either aſſumed or prov- 
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ed before. See ARGUMENT, PROPOSITION, Se. be 


CON 


The covelnfiow of an argument contains two parts: the conſe-1 
nent, Which is the matter of it; and the band ach which is 
its form, and which, of a ſimple abſolute propoſition, renders 
the concluſion relative to thepremiſes whence it is drawn. See 
CONSEQUENT. 4 | 
The queſtion, and concluſion, ſay the ſchoolmen, are the ſame 
ideas, only confidered in different views, or relations: in the 
queſtion they are conſidered as doubtful; in the conclaſion as 
void of doubt. ä 

CoNnCcLusION, in . conſiſts of two parts; the recapitulation 
or enumeration, and the paſſions. See RHETORICK, c. 
Therecapitulation conſiſts in a repetition of the principal argu- 
ments. See RECAPITULATION ; ſee alſo Pass io. 

CoNCLUSIVE Conjundions. See the article CONJUNCTION. 

CONCOCTION, in medicine, the change which the food nn- 
dergoes in the ftomach, &c. to become chyle. See CHYLIFI- 
CATION. 

This change conſiſts in deſtroying the texture and coheſion of 
the parts of the food ; preparing part of it for ſome particular 
ſervice of the animal frame, and the reſt to be carried off as excre- 
ments, by proper emunctories. See Foop, EXCREMENT, Cc. 
The ancients gave the term cod104, or concoction, to what we 
now ordinarily call digeſtion; from a notion of the food's being, 
as it were, boiled in the ſtomach; and its nutritious juice ex- 

reſſed by the heat of the adjacent parts. See DIGESTION 
hey aſſigned two coxcodions, viz. one in the ſtomach, and a 
ſecond in the ſmall inteſtines, r. which latter they attributed 
to the admixture of the bile and pancreatick juice. 
The ſeveral conco#ions in the body, with regard to the propa- 
yn of the ſpecies, and the preſervation of the individual, 
ave been ſince reduced to five; chyleſis for chyle, cbymaſis for 
Alert 1 for blood, pneumataſis for ſpirits, and ſpermato- 
fis for ſeed. 
See CurLoSIs, CnrMosis, HEMATOSIS, Cc. ſee alſo Coc- 
TION. | 

CONCOMITANT, in theology, ſomething that accompanies, 
or goes along with, another. 
Concomitant grace, is that which God affords us during the 
courſe of our actions to enable us to perform them; and as 
8 romiſh ſchoolmen ſay, to render them meritorious. See 

RACE. % 
Concomitant grace differs, at leaſt with regard to its effect, 
from preventing grace: the latter is given us to prevent an 
action, the former to accompany it. 
According to the Romiſh doctrine, the body of Jeſus Chriſt 
is under the accidents of bread, as his blood is under the acci- 
dents of wine, by concom:tanee. 

ConcoMiTANT Neceſſity. See the article NECESSITY, 

CONCORD, in grammar, that part of ſyntax, or conſtruction, 
whereby the words of a ſentence agree among themſelves, 
j. e. whereby nouns are put in the ſame caſe, number, gender, 
Sc. and verbs in the ſame number and perſon with nouns and 
ronouns. See SYNTAX. | 

he rules of concord are generally the ſame in all languages, 

as being of the nature of what is in uſe almoſt every where 
for the better diſtinguiſhing of diſcourſe. 
Thus, the diſtinction of the two numbers ſingular and plural, 


obliges us to make the adje&ive agree with the ſubſtantive] 


in number ; that is, to put the one either in this or that num- 
ber, as the other is: for the ſubſtantive being the thing con- 
fuſedly, tho' directly marked by the adj ective; if the ſubſtantive 
word mark ſeveral, there are ſeveral ſubjects of the form 
marked by the adjective, and of conſequence this ſhould be 
in the plural; as homines docti, &c. See NUMBER. 
Again, the diſtin&tion of maſculine and feminine, renders it 
neceſlary to put the ſubſtantive and adj ective in the ſame degree. 
See DEGREE. x70 | | 
And verbs ſhould have concord or agreement with nouns an 
ronouns in number and perſon. See PERSON, PRONOUN, Cc. 

f any thing occur apparently contrary to thoſe rules, it is by a 
figure, 1. e. ſomething is implied, or the ideas are conſidered 
more than the words themſelves. See FIGURE. 
CoNncoRD, in law, is the agreement between two parties who in- 
tend the levying a fine of lands to one another, how and in 
what manner it ſhall paſs. See FINE. 
ConcoRD is alſo an agreement made upon any treſpaſs commit- 
ted, (betwixt two, or more) and is divided into concord exe- 
extory, and concord exetuted. See ACCORD. 
Plowden obſerves, that the firſt binds not, being imperfect; 
but the latter is perfect, and binds the party. RE 
Others are of opinion, that coxcords executory are perfect, and 
bind no leſs than thoſe executed. 
Concosp, in muſick, denotes the relation of two ſounds that are 
always agreeable to the ear, whether applied in ſucceſſion or 
conſonance. See SOUND. | 
If two ſingle ſounds be in ſuch a relation, or have ſuch a diffe- 
rence of tune, as that being ſounded together, they make a 
mixture, or compound ſound, which affects the ear with plea- 
ſure; that relation is called coxcord : and whatever two ſounds 
make an agreeable compound in conſonance, thoſe ſame will 
always be pl in ſucceſſion, or will follow each other 
5 See 1Tuns. 
he reverſe of a concord, is what we call a diſcord; which is 

a denomination of all the relations or differences of tune chat 


ſonance for what we call concord. 


uniſons; which is confirmed by experience. 


CON 


Concord and harmony are, in effect, the ; 
cuſtom has applied them [ry 5 ame thing k if 
agreeable effect of two ſounds in conſonance; ſo eXPrelles the 
preſles that agreement in a greater number of Cound Er 
nance: add, that harmony always implies conſonas $10 conſo- 
cord is ſometimes applied to ſucceſſion : though ner ce; but ey. 
the terms will make an agreeable conſonance- — When 
that Dr. Holder, and ſome other writers, uſe the — it is 
l . Sec Contonancy * 
Uniſonance, then, being the relation of equality ber, 
tunes of two ſounds, all uniſons are concords, and Went the 
degree: but an interval being a difference of tun in the fir 


tion of inequality between two ey or arels- 


ſounds, becom 
diſcord, according to the cireumſtances of that parties” or 
te- 


lation. Indeed, ſome reſtrain concord to inte 
a difference of tune eſſential thereto; but — pw — 
and Mr. Malcolm thinks, that as the word implies ,, . 
it is applicable to uniſon in the firſt degree. bes if, — 
It is not eaſy to aſſign the reaſon or foundation — 
the differences of tune, we have elſewhere obſery 
riſe from the different proportions of the vibrations 
norous body, 5. e. of the velocity of thoſe vibrati 
recourſes ; the frequenter thoſe recourſes are, the more 
being the tune, and vice verſa. See GRAvirty De _ 
But the eſſential difference between concord and diſcord ; 
deeper : there does not appear any natural aptitude in the W 
ſounds of a concord, to determine it to give us a pleafin yo 
ſation, more than in the two ſounds of a diſcord : theſe 1 
ent effects are merely arbitrary, and mult be reſolved int * 
ys — pleaſure. See SENSATION. 7” 
e know by experience what proportions andrelati 
afford pleaſure, what not; and we know alſo res ok — 
the differences of tune by the proportion of 3 
know what it is pleaſes us, though we do not know why ; 
we know, v. gr. that the ratio of 1 : 2 conſtitutes corcora Ar 
diſcord ; but on what original grounds agreeable or Mager, 
able ideas are connected with thoſe relations, and the prove 
influence of the one on the other, is above our reach i 1 8 
— experience, we know that the following ratios of the lengths 
of chords are all concord, viz. 2: 1 3: 2, 4: 3,56 
F : 3, 8: 5; that is, take any chord for a fundamental which 
ſhall be repreſented by the number 1, and the followingdiviſions 


thereof will be all concord with the whole, viz. 345.14 


So that the diſtinguiſhing character between concords and dis- 
cords, muſt be looked for in theſe numbers, expreſſing the 
intervals of ſound ; not abſtractedly, and in themſelves, butss 
expreſſing the number of vibrations. 
Now, uniſons are in the firſt degree of roxrord, or have the 
molt perfect likeneſs or agreement in tune; and therefore have 
ſome thing in them acceflory to that agreement which is found, 
leſs or more, in every concord: but it is not true, that the nearer 
two ſounds come to an equality of tune, the more agreement 
they have; therefore, it is not in the equality or inequality of 
the numbers that this agreement lies. N 
Further, if we conſider the number of vibrations made in m 
iven time by two chords of equal tune; on the principle laid 
own, they are equal: and therefore, the vibrations of the two 
chords coincide, or commence together as frequently as po- 
flible, z. e. they coincide at every vibration ; in the frequency 
of which coincidence, or united mixture of the motions ot 
the two chords, and of the undulations of the air occaſioned 
thereby, it is, that the difference of concord and diſcotd mult 
be ſought. 
Now, the nearer the vibrations of two ſtrings approach to 3 
coincidence as frequent as poſſible, the nearer they ſhould ap- 
proach that condition, — conſequently the agreement of 


3 thon 7 


in their 


For if we take the natural ſeries 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 6, and compare 
each number to the next, as expreſſing the number of vibrat- 
ons in the ſame time of two chords, whoſe ng are recipro- 
cally as thoſe numbers; the rule will be found exact, for 1: 2 
is beſt, then 2: 3; after 6 the conſonance is unſufferable ; the 
coincidences being too rare: though there are other ratios tna: 
are agreeable, beſides thoſe found in that continued order, ti. 
3: 5, and 5: 8, which, with the preceding fiveareall the c- 
cording intervals within, or leſs than an octave, or 1: 2, that 15, 
whoſe acuteſt term is greater than half the fundamental. 

On this principle, 3 : 5 will be preferable to: 5; becauſe being 
equal in the number of vibrations of the acuter term, there 8 
an advantage on the ſide of the fundamental in the rat 3. go 
where the coincidence is made at every third vibration * 
fundamental, and every fifth of the acute term: ſo —1 2 
ratios: 8 is leſs perfect than 5: 6; becauſe, though the v 4 
tions of each fundamental that go to one coincidenceare eq?7's 
yet in the ratio 5: 6, the coincidence is at every ſixth ot 
acute term, and only at every eighth in the other caſe. 4 
of the preference of cone 

rations : agreeable to which 
following table; 
the ratio of the t 
of co- 


Thus, we have a rule for judgin 
from the coincidence of their vil 
rule, they are diſpoſed into the order of the 
to which the names of the eoxcords in practice, 
vibrations, the lengths of the chords, and the n 


meidences in the ſame, are expreſſed. 0 


have a diſpleaſing effect. See DiscoRD, 
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| Ratio's, or vibrations... I. Oeincit. 
2 - Grave Acute A | 
| Term. Term. 
Uniſon Fo ET i 
Oaaye, Bye —— 221 60 
FRET. r 
Fourth, lh 4 3 20 
—_— gre — a . 
hir T. — ä — 7 1 
Third, Feller — 6 5 I2 
Sixth, lefſer —— 8 F 12 
| Grave Acute 
; Lengths. | 


Though this order be ſettled by reaſon, yet it is confirmed by 
the ear. On this bottom, concords muſt ſtill be the more per- 
ſect. as they have the greateſt number of coincidences, with re- 
tothe number of vibrations in both chords ; and where the 
eoincidences are equal, the preference will fall on that inter- 
val, whoſe acuteſt term has feweſt vibrations to each coinci- 
lence : which rule, however, is in ſome caſes contrary to ex- 
derience; and yet it is the only rule yet diſcovered. _ 
Merſenne, indeed, after Kircher, gives us another ſtandard 
for ſettling the comparative perfection of intervals with regard 
- totheagreement of their extremes in tune: anditis this. 
The perception of concordance, ſay they, is nothing-but the 
comparing of two or more different motions which in the ſame 
time affect the auditory nerve: now we cannot make a certain 
judgment of any conſonance, till the air be as oft ſtruck in the 
{ametime by two chords, as there are unites in each member ex- 
ing the ratio of that concord, v. gr. we carinotperceivea fifth, 
til! two vibrations of the one chord, and three of the other 
geaccompliſhed together; which chords are in length as 3 to 
2: the rule then is, that thoſe cxcords are the molt ſimple and 
agreeable, which are 1 in the leaſt time; and thoſe, on 
the contrary, the moſt compound and harſh, which are genera- 
ted in the longeſt timed a . 
For inſtance, let 1, 2;, 3, be the lengths of 3 chords 1: 2 is an 
odtave; 2: 3 afifth; and 1: 3 an Octave and fifth compound- 
ed, ot atwelfth. The vibrations of chords being reciprocally 
2j their lengths, the chord 2 will vibrate once, while the chord 1 
vibrates twice, and then exiſts an octave; but the twelfth does 
not yet exiſt, becauſe the chord 3 has not vibrated once, nor the 
chord 1thrice, which is neceſſary to form a twelfth. " 
Again, for generating a fifth, the chord 2 muſt vibrate thrice, and 
the chord 3 twice ; in which time, the chord 1 will have vibra- 
ted times; and thus the octave will be thrice produced, while 
therwelfth is only produced twice; the chord 2 uniting its vi- 
brations ſooner with the chord 1, than with the chord F ; and 
N being ſooner conſonant than the chord 1 or 2 with that 3 
ence that author obſerves, many of the myſteries of harmo- 
, telating to the performance of harmonidus intervals and 
their ſucceſſion, are eaſily deduced, . _ T 
But this rule, upon examining it by other inſtances, Mr. Mal- 
colm has ſhewn defective, as it does not anſwer in all poſitions 
bfthe intervals with reſpe@ to each other; but a certain order, 
vketein they are to be taken, being tequired: and there bein 
no rule, with reſpect to the order, that will make this (tandar 
alſwer to experience in evety caſe : ſo that at laſt we are left to 
determine the degrees of concord by experience and the ear. 
ot but that the degrees of concord depend much on the more 
orleſs frequent uniting the vibrations, and the ear's being more 
ot leſs uniformly moved, as above ; for that this mixture or 
won of motion, is the true principle, or, at leaſt, the chief in- 
redient in cencord, is evident: but becauſe there ſeems to be 
| bum af Further in the proportion of the two motions, neceſ- 
lary to be now n, in order to fix a catholick rule for determin- 
ing all the et of concord, agreeable to ſenſe and experience. 
Thereſult of the whole doctrine is ſummed up in this definiti- 
n. Concord is the reſult ofa frequent union, or coincidence o 
e vibrations of two ſonorous bodies, and by conſequence, of 
undulating motions of the air, which, being cauſed by theſe 
Widrations, are like and proportionable to them; which coinci- 
br ce, the more frequent it is, with regard to the number of vi- 
du, the more perfect is that concord : till the rarity of the coin- 
ence, in reſpect of one or both the motions, commence diſ- 
8 See ſome of the remarkable pbænomena of ſonnds acconnt- 
for f theary, under the word UNISON ; ſee alſo Ix- 


rom this 
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1 carte, in the memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences; 

Pk Own anew E propoſition, to determine the propor- 
Which cylinders are to have, in order to form the contordi or 


Nee yield thoſe tancordi, are in atriplicate and inverſ, 


tat 9 
then thi.” to 8, Which is the triplicate ratio of 3 to 2: weſay 
dich the ſounds of thoſe two cylinders will produce a fifth 
Vo 


ons of both bodies, performed in the ſame time, ceteris pa- 


Monances of muſick. And it is this that the ſolid cylinders, 


Wpoſ: the numbers which expreſs the ſame concord. 
Janke e e. gr. two cylinders, the diameters of whoſe baſes and 
to 2: it is evident their ſolidities will be in tne 


riginal concords : andall greater than an octave, are called com- 


— 


longeſt, will yield 


Concords are divided into ſimple, or original, and rompound. | 


one or more octaves and ſome ſingle concurd leſs than an oc- 


What is very remarkable, is the manner wherein theſe leſſer 


not ſo with any other coxcord leſs than oRave ; the doubles, 


the old ſcales went but to two; no voice or inſtrument will 
CONCORDANCE, adictionary or index tothe bible, wherein, 
ranged alpbabetically ; and the various places where they oc- 


L, Ps expreſſed by thoſe numbers; and that the biggeſt and 


CON 


the vet ſound, and the ſmalleſt the adute 
one. — And the like of all others. See SounD, GRAVIr x, 
and ACUTENESS. 0 


A fimple or original concord, is that whoſe extremes are at a di- 
ſtance leſs than the ſum of any two other coxcords. | 
On the contrary, a comporind con cord is equal to two or more 
comords, | 

Other muſical writers ſtate the diviſion thus: an oQtave 1: 2 
and all the inferior concords above expreſſed are all ſimple and o- 


Pound concords ; as being compoſed of, and equal to the ſum of 


tave; and are uſually, in practice, denominated from that 
ſimple concord. it's 

As to the compoſition and relations of the original concords, by ap- 
plying to them the rules of the addition and ſubtraction of inter- 
vals, they will be divided into imple and compornd, according to 
the firſt and more general notion; as in the tollowing table.. 


Simple Concords.|Compound Copcords.y 


MW T th tn or 
5 6 à 3d leſl.ſyth 3d g. and 3d LjSye.; com- th g. 3d l. 
4:5 2 3d gr. jeth 175 3414 poſed of ) or 3d g. 
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lefler, whichderive their ſWeetneſs from itas they ariſe move or 
leſs directly out of it; and which decreaſe gradually, from the 
cave to the leſſer ſixth, which has but a all degree of con- 
cord. See OCTAVE. | * 09 
concords are found in the octave; which ſhe ws their mutual de- 
endencies. DINE L 
or, by taking both an harmonical and arithmetical mean be- 
tween the extremes of the octave, and then both an harmonical 
and arithmetical mean betwixt each extreme, and the moſt di- 
{tant of the two means laſt found; viz, betwixt the leſſer ex- 
treme and the firſt arithmetical mean, and betwixt the greater 
omg and the firſt harmonical mean; we have all the leſſer 
COncoras. 
Thus, if betwixt 360 and 180 the extremes of oftave; we take 
an arithmetical mean, it is 270; and an harmonical mean is 
240 : then, betwixt 360 the greateſt extreme, and 240 the 
harmonical mean, take an arithmetical mean, it is 300; and an 
harmonical mean, is 288. Again, betwixt 180 the leſſer ex- 
treme of the octave, and 270 the firſt atithmetical mean, itis225; 
and an harmonical one 216. | (15: $713 5-11 . 
Thus have we a ſeries of all the concords, both aſcending to- 
wards acuteneſs from a common fundamental, 360; . de- 
l towards gravity from a common acute term, 180: 
which ſeries has this property, that taking the two extremes, 
and any other two at equal diſtances, the four willbe in geome- 
trical proportion. 5 | 32 
The octave, by immediate diviſion, reſolves itſelf into a fourth 
and fifth ; the fifth, again, by immediate divifion, produces the 
two thirds; the two thirds are therefore found by divition, 
though not by immediate diviſion : and the fame is trut of the 
two ſixths. Thus do all the original zowcords atiſe out of the 
diviſion of the octave; the fifths and fourths immediately and 
directly, the thirds and ſixths-mediately.  _ .. 
Fromthe perfection of the octave ariſes this remarkable proper- 
ty, that it may be doubled, tripled, G&'c, and yet ſtill petſèvere a 
concord, i. e. the ſum of two or more oftaves ate contord; though 
the more compound will be gradually leſs agreeable : but it is 


Tc. whereof are all difcords. | RE Troy 
gain, whatever ſound is concord to one extreme of the oſtave 
is coxcord to the other alſo : and if we add any other ſimple 
coxeord to an octave, it agrees to both its extremes; to the near- 
eſt extreme it is a ſimple roxcord, and to the fartheſt a compoun 

one. . 4 | 3 
Another thing obſervable in this ſyſtem of contordt, is; that th 

greateſt number of vibrations of the fundamental cannot excee 
five; or that thete is no concord where the fundamental makes 
more than five vibrations, to one coincidence with the acute 
term. It may be added, that this progreſs of the cancoras may 
be carried on togreater degrees of compoſition, even ix infiul- 
tum; but the more compound, the leſs agreeable. 11+ 
So a ſingle octave is better than a double one, and that than a 
triple one; and ſo of fifths, and other towcords. Three or 
four octaves is the greateſt tength we goin ordinary practice: 


well go above four. See Txwizd, FouRTH, FirTn, Ge. 


all the words, uſed in the courſe of the inſpired writings, are 


cut referred to; to aſſiſt in finding out paſſages comparing 
the ſeveral Ggnifications of the ſame word. any 1 


5 H . Cardinal 


CONCORDANT verſes, ſuch as have ſeveral words in com- 


CONCORDAT, in the canon law, a covenant, or agreement 


CON 


Cardinal Hugode St Charois ſaid to have employed fFoomonks 
at the ſame time in compiling a Latin coxcordance : beſide which, 
we have ſeveral other concordances in the ſame language; one, 
in particular, called the roncordance of England, compiled by 
* — of the order of predicants; another more ac- 
curate one, by the jeſuit de Zamora. 
R. Mordecai Nathan has furniſhed us with a Hebrew concor- 
dance, firſt printed at Venice in 1523; containing all the He- 
brew roots branched into their various ſignifications, and un- 
der each ſignification all the places in ſcripture wherein it 
occurs : but the beſt and moſt uſeful Hebrew concordante is 
that of Buxtorf, printed at Baſil in 1632. : 
The Greek concordances are only for the new teſtament : in- 
deed we have one of Conr. Kircher's on the old 7 but this is 
rather a concordantial dictionary than a concordante; containing 
all the Hebrew words in an alphabetical order; and underneath, 
all the interpretations or ſenſes the ſeventy give them, and in 
each interpretation, all the places where they occur in that 
verſion. 
Calaſius, an Italian cordelier, has given us concordances of the 
Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, in two columns ; the firſt, which 
is Hebrew, is that of R. Mordecai, word for word, and ac- 
cording to the order of the books and chapters: in the other 
column is a Latin interpretation of each paſlage of ſcripture 
quoted by R. Mordecai: this interpretation is Calaſius's own; 
but in the margin he adds that of the ſeventy and the vulgate, 
when different from his. The work is in four volumes tolio, 
rinted at Rome in 1621. 


mon ; but which, by the addition of other words, convey an 
oppoſite, at leaſt, a different meaning. Such are thoſe, 
E= parc is flea — 7 N ſer vat. 


nutritur vaſtat. 


concerning ſome beneficiary matter, as a reſignation, permu- 
tation, promotion, or the like. 
The council of Trent, ſell. vi. de reform. cap. 4. ſpeaking of 
conc ordats made without the authority and approbation of the 
pope, calls them concordias que tantum ſuos obligant authores, non 
ſaceefſores. And the congregation of cardinals, who have ex- 
plained this decree, declares that a concordat cannot be valid 
ſo as to bind ſucceſſors, unleſs confirmed by the pope. 
ConcorDar is uſed, abſolutely, among the French, for an agree- 
ment concluded at Boulogna in 1516, between pope Leo I. and 
Francis I. of France, for regulating the manner of nominating 
to benefices. See NOMINATION, and BENEFICE. 
The coxcordat ſerves in lieu of the pragmatic ſanction, which 
had been abrogated; or rather, it is the pragmatic ſanction 
ſoftened and reformed. See PRAGMATIC. 
There is alſo a German concordat, made between pope Nicho- 
las V. and the emperor Frederick III. and the princes of Ger- 
many, in 1448, relating to beneficiary matters. 


CONCOURSE, or ConcuRREnce, the reciprocal action of 


on perſons, or things, co-operating toward the ſame effect, 
or end. 
Divines generally hold, that the actions and operations of all 
creatures are continually dependent on the immediate cz cxr- 
rence of the divine mind: for ſecond cauſes to act, or produce 
effects, God himſelf mult concxr, and by his influence give 
them the efficacy they themſelves are deſtitute of: if they did 
not need the immediate coxexrrexce of God to make them act, 


they would have a ſort of independency, which mult be in- 


jurious to the immediate creator to ſuppoſe. See Causk. 
he ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of concurrence, viz. 
mediate, which conſiſts in giving a power or faculty to act; 
and immediate, which is a cotemporary influence of one cauſe 
along with another, to produce an effect: — Thus, the grand- 
father concurs mediately to the production of a grandſon, as he 
gives the power of generating to the father : but the father 
concurs immediately with the mother to the production of the 
ſame child. 
Now it is allowed that God concurs mediately with all his crea- 
tures, to cnable them to at: but whether this be ſufficient; 
or whether it be farther required that he cncxr with them 
immediately by a new influence, for the production of every 
act, in the ſame manner as the father concurs with the mother 
toward producing the child, is controverted ! — The generality 
of ſcholaſtic writers are for the affirmative; Durandus and 
his followers maintain the negative. 
Point of Concourse. See the article Focus. 
CONCRETE, in the ſchool philoſophy, an aſſemblage, or 
compound. See COMPOUND. 
Phyſical CONCRETE, Or a CONCRETE body, may denote any 
mixed body, or body compoled of different principles ; and con- 
ſequently, all ſenſible bodies whatever, as all bodies ariſe from 
a coalition of divers elements, or at leaſt of divers principles, 
matter and form. See Bopy, ELEMENT and PRINCIPLE. 
But, in ſtrictneſs, concrete is only uſed for thoſe compounds 
wherein the ingredients (till retain their diſtinct natures, nor are 
wholly converted into any new common nature. See Mer 
Authors diſtinguiſh natural concretes andartificial ones: antimony 
is a natural concrete, and ſoap a factitious enncrete. 
Logical CONCRETE, or a CONCRETE word, called alſo paronymum, 


CON 


ſubje®, and ſome quality or accident of 
es it its denomination. 


5 Ll 
uch, e. gr. are, man, learned, white : for man ſi 


the ſubjed, Which 


as having human nature; learned, as much as hay BY ifies as much 


Hence, the word corerere is chiefly uſed to expre learning Ke. 


qualities or quantities with the bodies or ſuche de, wig 9c 
J 


parated in thought, 


le * even in idea. 
The oppoſite term, whereby things are ſ. 
— abſtract. See ABSTRACT. n x 

oncrete properly ſignifies a ſubj ect accompanied wich; 
or quality; as A hard, white : abſtra@, = ky form 
preſles the form and quality without the ſubj ect, as pie * 
0 — See n e e 

ON RE TE numbers, are thoſe which are applied 

denote any particular ſubje& ; as, two men. theee — 0 
Cog of a - illing, &'c. See NUMBER, "eu 

ereas, if nothing be connected with a number. it: 
abſtractediy or univerſally ; thus, three ſignifies ly. on 
gate of three units; let thoſe units be men, pounds " =_— 
CONGRETION & | 
the act whereby ſoft bodies ar 

hard : or, inſenſible motion of the particles = 
body, whereby they come to a conſiſtence. 
The word is uſed indifferently for induration, 
congelation, and coagulation. See INDURATING, 
TION, COAGULATION, c. 


CONCRETION is alſo uſed for the coalition of ſeveral little par- 


condenſation 
ConDexsa. 


union, the body acquires this or that figure, and theſe, or them 
Jon erties. See CONCRETE. 
CONCUBINAGE, ſometimes expreſſes a criminal, or pro- 
hibited commerce between the two ſexes; in which ſenſe it 
comprehends adultery, inceſt, and ſimple fornication. See A 
DULTERY, INCEST, and FORNICATION, 
In its more reſtrained ſenfe, concubinage is uſed for a man's 
and a woman's cohabiting together in the way of marriage; 
without having paſſed the ceremony thereof. See Coxcunne, 
Conc: binage was anciently tolerated: the Roman law calls it 
an allowed cuſtom, licita conſuetudo. When this etprefſion 
occurs in the conſtitutions of the chriſtian emperors, it ſigni- 
fies what we now call a marriage in conſcience. 
The concnbinage tolerated among the Romans in the time of the 
republick, and of the heathen emperors, was that between per- 
ſons not capable of contracting marriage together: not did they 
even rcfuſe to let inheritances deſcend to children ſprung from 
ſuch a tolerated cohabitance. 
Coneubinage between ſuch perſons they looked on as a kind of 
marriage, and even allowed it ſeveral privileges: but then 
this gan pre was confined to a ande perſon, and was of 
perperaal obligation, as marriage itſelt. 
ottoman obſerves, that the Roman laws had allowed of 
concubinage long before Julius Czſar made that law whered 
every one was allowed to marry as many wives as hepleaſed. 
The emperor Valentinian, Socrates tells us, allowed every 
man two. See MARRIAGE. ö 
CoxcußNA is alſo uſed for a marriage performed with leſs 
| ſolemnity than the formal marriage; or a marriage with a 
woman of inferior condition, and to whom the husband does 
not convey his rank, or quality. 
Cujas obſerves, that the ancient laws allowed a man to e. 
ſpouſe, under the title of conexbines, certain perſons, ſuch 35 
were eſteemed unequal to them, on account of the want d 
ſome qualities requiſite to ſuſtain the full honour of marr 
He adds, that though concubinage was bencath marriage, — 
as to dignity and to civil effects; yet was concubire a reputable 
title, very different from that of m:ſtreſs among us. * 
The commerce was eſteemed ſo lawful, that the cant - 
might be accuſed of adultery in the ſame manner 35 4 W G 
See CONCUBINE. ) ; 
This kind of concubinage is ſtill in uſe in ſome counties. ey 
ticularly Germany, under the title of a half-marr „ 
gabic marriage, or marriage with the left hand; alluaing * * 
manner of its being contracted, viz. by the man 5 giving th 
woman his left hand inſtead of the right. See MAL * 
This is a real marriage, though without ſolemnity : te 78 Jed 
are both bound for ever; though the woman be thus — - 
from the common rights of a wife, for want of quality 
fortune. cohabit 
CONCUBINE, a woman whom a perſon takes 0 * 
with him, in the manner, and under the character 0 ; 
without being authorized thereto by a legal Marriage» 
CONCUBINAGE. X * 4 only wife, 
CoNCUBINE is alſo uſed for a real, legitimate, an iry of bi 
diſtinguiſhed by no other circumſtance, but a diſparit) 
or condition, between her and the husband. caveral paſſages 
Du Cange obſerves, that one may gather from lene of ſuch 
in the epiſtles of the popes, that they anciently allo neil of To- 
concubines. The ſeventeenth canon of the . — 
ledo, declares, that he who with a faithful E _ Jhim 
exbine, is excommunicated ; but that if the cones 58 Ae 0 
as wife, ſo that he had only one woman, under 


is that which has a compound ſigniſi cation, as denoting both the 


concubines. 


of a fluid or ſort | 


ticles intoa ſenſible maſs, called a concrete ; by virtue of which | 


; ion: WA! 
concubine, he ſhould not be rejected from — dale of 
| ſhews that there were legitimate wives un Io 


r ͤ y ee TY 3 {1 _ * 


CON 


ect, the Roman laws did not allow a man to eſpouſe 
"Hom he pleaſed; there was required a kind of parity, or pro- 
pu inferior condition, who could not be eſpouſed as a 
i = - be kept as a concubine; and the laws allowed of it, 
— adde he had no other wife. "1 y 
0 children of coneubines were not reputed cither legitimate 
habens, but natural children, and were capable only of do- 


nations. See BASTARD. 


They WE 
were ont 
father. a 

, in the patriarchs had a great number of wives, and that 
decor alf hold the ſame rank; ſome being ſubaltern to 
_— al wife; which were what we call conexbines, or half 
The Romans prohibited a plurality of concubines, and 
u had regard to the children iſſuing from a ſingle concubine, 
uſe ſhe might become a legitimate wife, Solomon had 700 
200 coneubines : the emperor of China has ſometimes 
two or three thouſand concubines in his palace. Q. Curtius ob- 
ſerves, that Darius Was followed in his army by 365 concubines, 


his ground unqualified for inheriting the effects of the 


ite, Or 
fall. 
Fler defines concupiſcence, to be a natural effort, 
which the traces Or impreſſions of the brain make on the mind, 
o attach it to ſenſible things. The dominion or preyalency 
of concupiſcence, * to him, is what we call original fin. 
IGINAL .in. 
w—— of concupiſcence he aſcribes to thoſe im reſſions made 
on the brain of our firſt parents at their fall; which are ſtill tranſ- 
mitted and continued on thoſe of their children: for as animals 
ace their like, and with like traces in the brain ; (whence 
the ſame ſympathies and antipathies in the ſame kind; and 
whencethe ſame conduct on the ſame occaſions :) ſo our firſt 
parents, after their fall, received ſuch deep traces in the brain, by 
heimpreflion of ſenſible objects, that they might well be ſup- 
ed to communicate them to their children. 
5 ſchoolmen uſe the +. 3 Teo ee . deſi re 
we have of enjoying any good; in oppoſition to iraſcible appetite, 
whereby we Chow wha is evil. 94 APPETITE. 
CONCURRENCE. See the article CONCOURSE. : 
COND, Con, or Conn, in the ſea language, ſignifies to guide or | 
conduct a ſhip in her right courſe. See COURSE. | 
He that conds her, ſtands aloft with a compaſs before him, and 
iresthe word of direction to the man at helm how to ſteer. See 
[fthe ſhip go before the wind, or, as they call it, betwixt the C 
ſheats, the word is either ſtarboar d, or port the helm; accordin 
Derr 
ip, upon which the ſhip al way ray. | 
It he 1 helm a mid-ſhip, he — have the ſhip go right be- 
fore the wind, or directly between her two ſheats, 8 
If the ſhip ſail by a wind, or on a quarter wind, the word is, 
aloof}, keep your luff, fall not off, veer no more, keep her to, touch the 
Meß) a 
wind, have a care of the lee-latch : all which expreſſions are of 
- ſame import, and imply that the ſteerſman ſhould keep the 
ip near the wind. 
On the contrary, if he would have her ſail more large, ot more 
before the wind, the word is, eaſe the helm, no near, bear up. 2 
lf he cries ſteady, it means, keep her from going in and out, or C 
F. 
t before a wind: and when he , 
de does, he cries, keep her thus, thus, &c, ; 
CONDEMN ATION, the act of paſſing, or pronouncing ſen- 
tence, or giving judgment againſt a man; whereby he is ſubjec- 
ted to ſome penalty or puniſhment ; either in reſpe& of fortune, 
reputation, or life. See SENTENCE, and PUNISHMENT. 
NDEMNATION to the galleys. See GALLEY. 
CONDENSATION, the act whereby a body is rendered more 
denſe, compact, and heavy. See DENSITY, Ge. 
Condenſation conſiſts in bringing the parts cloſer to each other, 
and increaſing their contact: in * wok to rarefaction; which 
renders the body lighter and looſer, by ſetting the parts further 
alunder, and diminiſhing their contact, and of conſequence 


err Coheſion. See RAREFACTION. 


CON 


this muſt be rather owing to the intromiſſion of ſome foreigy 
matter; as the nitrous particles of the ambient air, than to any 
a between the conditions of the contracting parties: but * — rarefaction of the water by the cold. See Corp, and 


REEZ ING. 


The Carteſians, indeed, taking it for granted there is no vacu- 
um, deny any ſuch thing as proper condenſation, or rarefaction. 
According to them, when a body takes up more ſpace than it did 
before, its parts are diſtended by the intruſion of aſubtile ma 

through its pores : and when its bulk, again, is reduced into leſs 
redeemed to retain the low rank of the mother ; and Ress this is owing to the extruſion or egreſs of that matter 


rough the ſame pores; by virtue whereof, the parts of the bo- 


PL though not the parts of matter, come nearer each other. 
Or as 


extenſion and matter, according to them, are the ſame 


thing; a body can never take up more or leſs place, any other- 
wiſe than by the acceſſion or diminution of matter: and thus 
they conclude there is no vacuum. See ESSENCE, c. 6 

Now, that, in the rarefaQions of groſs bodies, theit parts are di- 
ſtended by the acceſſion of air, is frequently manifeſt; but this 
does not follow from the plenitude of the world, but from the 


fluid and elaſtic nature of air; or from its grayity and preſſure. 
See MATTER, V acuun, &. | | 
Thatthereis ſuch a thing as condenſation, without the loſs of any 


matter, is evident from Galileo's experiment: a cock, bein 


with a female ſcrew fitted to a hollow braſs ball, or cylinder, ſo 
as a ſyringe, by means of a male ſcrew, may be applied to it; by 
working the f ringe, the air will be forced intothe ball, and 
turning the cock, will be retained; inſomuch, that upon exa- 
mining the veſſel by the balance, its weight will be found in- 
creaſed. If the cock be re-turned, the air will burſt out with 
violence, and the ball fink to its former weight. See AN. 
From the experiment it follows, 19. That air may be crouded 
into a leſs volume and bulk than it ordinarily takes up, and is 
therefore compreſſible. For the quantity of its compreſſion, ſee 
COMPRESSION. | b 03. 4 ig 
2%. That from the 2 of its weight, juſt ſo much air is ex- 
pelled as was injected; and that, therefore, compreſſed ait re- 
turns to its primitive expanſion; if the compreſſing force be re- 
moved ; and has therefore an elaſtic force. See KuAsTIcrryv. 
3*. That it is acertain ſign of compreſſion, if, upon opening the 
orifice of a veſſel; any portion of air be obſerved to fly out. 

4. That ſince the weight of the veſſel is increaſed by injecting 
air; the aerial maſs mult have a niſus downwards, in lines per- 
pendicular to the horizon; and is therefore heavy, and preſſes 
ſubject bodies in lines perpendicular to the horizon; according 
to the conditions of gravity. See GRAVITY- 

Condenſed air, has effects juſt oppoſite to thoſe of rarefied ait; 
birds, &c. appear brisker and more lively therein than in the 
common air, &e. See VACUUM, RAREFACTION. Gr. 
ONDENSER, a pneumatic engine, whereby an unuſual quan- 
ey of air may be crouded into a given ſpace. See AIR. 5 
1 ey can throw in 2, 3, 4, 5, or 10atmoſpheres into the condenſer, 
i. e. twice, thrice, four, &. times as much air as there is in the 
ſame compaſs without the engine. See CONDENSATION. 
ONDERS, in our cuſtoms, are perſons who ſtand on high pla- 
ces near the ſea coaſt, in time of herein gs to make ſigns 
with boughs, &c. to the fiſhers which way the ſhoal of herrings 
paſſes: their courſe being more diſcernable to thoſe who ſtand 
on high cliffs, by means of a blue colour they cauſe in the water, 
than to thoſe aboard the veſſels. See HEKRING, and FisHery. 
They arealſo called hxer, balkers, diredors, &c . 
ONDIGNITY.—Meriz of CoD V. See MERIT. 
ONDITION, in the civil law, an article of a treaty, or con- 
tract; or a clauſe, charge, or obligation, ſtipulated in a con- 
tract: or added in a donation, legacy, teſtament, &'c. See 
CLavss, G. ; : ; | h 
The donee does not loſe his donative, if it be charged with any 
diſhoneſt or impoſſible conditions. Lawyers diſtinguiſh three 
kinds of conditions, under which a legacy or donation may be 
made: the caſual, which depends merely on chance; the pate 
ſtative, which is abſolutely in our own power; and the m/xed 
condition, whichis both caſual and poteſtative together. 


4 


ConpiT10N, in common law, is a manner, quality, or reſtriction 
Y 


annexed to an act; qualifying or ſuſpending the ſame ; and 
making it precarious and uncertain, whether or no it ſhall take 
effect. See RESTRICTION, &c. 1 37 

In a leaſe there may be two ſorts of conditions, condition collate- 
ral, and condition annexed tothe rent. 


olfius, and ſome of the more accurate writers, reſtrain the | Collateral ConDIT1ON is that annexed to a collateral or foreign act; 


uſe of the word condenſation to the action of cold: what is done 
— application, they call compreſſion. See COMPRES- 


as v. gr. that the leſſee ſhall not go to Paris. 4 
Condition is alſo divided into condition in deed, and condition im · 
plied. 


Air eaſily condenſes, either by cold, or by art: water congeals,| CONDITION in deed, is that knit and anneted by expreſs words * 


never condenſes ; can never be brought into a leſs ſpace, but 
ll penetrate the moſt ſolid body, even gold, rather than loſe 
ts bulk. See WATER. A ſyrup condenſes in ebullition. 
was found, in the obſervatory of France, during the great 
= oi the year 1670, that the hardeſt bodies, even metals, glaſs, | C 
— itſelf, were ſenſibly condenſed by the cold, and be- 
5 much harſher, and more brittle than before; till their for- 
tate was retrieved by the enſuing thaw. See FRosr. 
er alone ſeems to expand by cold; inaſmuch as when con- 


the ice takes up more ſpace than the water before. But | | 
\ , 


the feoffement, leaſe, or grant, either in writing, or without. 
As if infeoffe a man in lands, reſerving a rent to be paid at ſuch 
a feaſt ; «pox condition, if the feoffee fail of payment, it ſhall be 
lawful for me tore-enter. At Anz man 
ONDITION implied, called alſo condition in lau, is when a man 
grants to another the office of a ſteward, baiifh keeper of a park, 
e. for life: though there be no condition expreſſed in the grant, 
et the law makes one covertly ; which is, if the grantee do not 
juſtly execute all things belonging to his office, it ſhall be law- 
ful for the granter to diſcharge him. = 
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Coxprriow without which, ſine qua non, is uſed in philoſophy, in 
ſpeak ing of ſome accident or cireumſtance, which is not eſſen- 
tial to the thing, but is yet neceſſary to its production. | 
Thus, light is a condition without which a man cannot ſee ob- 
jects, though he have good eyes; and thus fire, though conſi- 
dered in itſelf, may burn without wood; yet is its preſence a 
condition without which the wood cannot be burnt. 
CONDITIONAL, ſomething not abſolute, but ſubject to li- 
mitations and conditions. See CONDITION, 7 
Conditional legacies ate notdue till the conditions are accompliſh- 
cd. The right of conqueſt does not ſuppoſe any conditional con- 
ſent on the part of the people. | 
The Arminian divines maintain, that all the decrees of God, 
relating to the ſalvation and damnation of man are conditional; 
and the Calviniſts, that they are abſolute. See ARmintian, Qc. 
In logick; conditional propoſitions admit of all kinds of contra- 
ditions, v. gr. if my Tranſalpin mule flew, my Tranſalpin 
mule had wings. : | 
ConpiITIONAL conjunctiont, in grammar, are thoſe which ſerve to 
make propofitions conditional. As, if, unleſs, provided that, 
in caſe of, &c. | | | 
ConDiTIONAL propoſitions, are ſuch as conſiſt of two parts, con- 
nected — * 5y a conditional particle. See PROPOSITION. 
Of theſe, the firſt, wheteiti the condition lies, is called the ante- 
cedent, and the other the conſequent. See ANTECEDENT, and 
ConSEQUENT. | | 
Thus, iF the ſoul be ſpiritual, it is immortal; is a conditional 
propoſition, wherein, if the ſoul, &c. is the antecedent, and is im- 
© mortal the conſequent. * 855 
CONDITIONAL eſtate . STATE 
ConDITIONAL Noh nations. See the articles re 
Stience of CONDITIONALS, i. e. of conditional truths, imports that 


knowledge which God has of things, conſidered, not ac- 


cording to their eſſence, their nature, or their real exiſtence ; 
but under a certain ſuppoſition, which imports a condition ne- 
ver to be accompliſhed. 

Thus, when David asked of God whether the people of Keilah 

would deliver him up to his enemies; God, who knew what 

. would befal in caſe David ſhould continue at Keilah, told him 
they 1912 deliver him: which he knew by the ſcience of condi- 
#108als. 

Some of the ſchoolmen deny that God has the kzowledge of con- 
ditionals : the Thomiſts maintain, that God's knowledge of con- 
ditionals depends on apredeterminating decree: others deny it. 
F. Daniel obſerves, that the traths which compofe the know- 

— of conditionals, being very different from thoſe which com- 
poſethe knowledge of intuition, and that of underſtanding ; a 
third claſs muſt be added, and the knowledge of God be divided 
into intuitive, intellective, and conditional. See KNOWLEDGE. 
CONDORMIENTES, religious ſectaries, whereof there have 
been two kinds. The firſt aroſe in Germany, in the thirteenth 
century ; their leadet a native of Toledo. They held their 
meetings near Cologne; where they are ſaid to have worſhipped 
an image of Lucifer, and to have received auſwers and oracles 
from him: the legend adds, that an eccleſiaſtick having 
brought the euchariſt to it, the idol broke into a thouſand pieces; 
which put an end to the 8 They had their name from 

their /y:ng all together, men and women, young and old. 

The other ſpecies of condormientes, were a branch of anabaptiſts 
in the ſixteenth century; ſo called, becauſe they lay, ſeveral of 
both ſexes; in the ſame chamber; on pretence of evangelical 
r 
Safe "CONDUCT. See SarE-Conduct. 

CONDUCTOR, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, which being put up 
into the bladder, ſerves to guide or conduct the knife, in the 
operation of 88 for the ſtone. See LITHOTOMY: 

CONDUCTOS : ab. 0. hay See CAPIAS. 

CONDUIT, a canal, or pipe, for the conveyance of water, or 
other fluid matter. See I'use, Sc. | 
In the earth are ſeveral ſubterraneous conduits, through which 
the waters paſs that form ſprings; and through which alſo paſs 
the vapours, which form metals and minerals. See SPRING, 
METAL, &&c. 

Artificial conduits for water, are made of lead, ſtone, caſt iron, 
tter's earth, £&'c. See Pipe, and PLUMBERY. 

n the province of New Mexico, there is ſaid to be a ſubterra- 

.neous conduit, in form of a Grotto, extending 600 miles in 

length. See DvucT. | | 

CONDYLOMA, in anatomy. See ConDYLus: 

ConDYLOMA,* in medicine, is a ſoft, painleſs tumor, of the de- 
matous kind, ariſing on the internal coat of the anus, and the 
muſcles of __ pct; or in the neck of the matrix. 

The word comes from xoySvaG-; in regard the condyloma has 


uſually nge, or wrinkles, like the joints of the body. | 


The condyloma, b _ continuance, grows fleſhy, and ſhooting 
out as from aſtalk, takes the denomination ſicus. See Ficus. 
Condylomata are frequently the effect of venereal ailments, and, 

if neglected, ſometimes prove cancerous : their cure depends on 
mercurial unctions, and proper eſcharoticks to conſume them; 
though extirpation either by ligature or inciſion, if the nature of 
the part will admit, is the moſt expeditious.— A falivation is 


CON 


CONDYLUS, Kd, a name which 1 
little round eminence, or protuberance ©; — fire ton 
bone. —See Lab. at. (Oſteol) Fig. 2. lit. n. See Aſo] 50 of a 

Such is that of the lower jaw, received within the cu O. 

* petroſum. See MAxILIA. ny of the 

hen this eminence is large, it is call 

cor Hap. K 2 led the head of thebone. 

ONE, in geometry, a ſolid body, having a ci . 
and terminated a-top in a point, or —— e 5 daſis, 

Thy. 2, ſeealſo SOLID, CurTicoxt, and Troncarm 

The core is generated by the motion of aright line KL, 
an immoveable point K, called its vertex, along the — 


rence of a plane, Called its baſe. MN: or it may be conceive 


as generated by the revolution of the triangle KLM. about the | 


rightline KL, which is called the axis of * 
* — or ſide. See Axis, e. Che cave, and Kl 
the axis be perpendicular to the baſe, it is ſai Yi 
cone; and if inclined, or oblique, a ſcalenons —— 
_ cones are again divided into obtaſe- angled, and aente-angled ms 
Euclid defines a coe a ſolid figure, whoſe baſe is acircle a CD 
( F ig. 3.) and is produced —_ entire tevolution ofthe plane of 
aright-angled triangle CAB, about the perpendicular leg AB 
If this leg, or axis, be greater than CB, half the baſe : the ſolid 
produced is an ac#te-azgled cone: if lefs, an obtuſe-angledeone: 
and if equal, a r/ght-argledcone. 
But, Euclid's definition only extends to a rige cone: thats 1 
cone whoſe axis is at tight angles to the baſe; and not to oblique 
ones, whole axis is not at right angles to the baſe. 
For a more general and comprehenſive deſcription of a cone 
which may take in both right and oblique ones, ſuppoſe, an im. 
moveable point A, (Fig. 4.) without the planeof the circle B 
DEC; andſuppoſearightline AE, drawn through that point 
and produced infinitely both ways, to be moved quite aboutthe 
circumference of the circle ; the two ſuperficics that will ariſe 
from this motion, are each called conic 6 but, taken 
conjundly, are called ſwperficies vertically oppoſite, or only oppe- 
ſite ſuperficies. See Ops TE. The immoveable point A, 
common to both the ſuperficies, is called the ver:ex; the circle 
BDEC the baſe; the right line AC, drawn through the vertex 
A and C, the center of the baſe ; and if infinitely produced, the 
axis; and the ſolid comprehended under the conical ſuperficies 
and the baſe, is a coxe. | 
Properties of the CONE,—1®. The area or ſurface of every right cone, 
excluſive of its baſe, is equal to a triangle whoſe baſe is the peripbe- 
ry, and its height the fide of the cone. See TRIANGLE. 
Or, the curve ſuperficies of aright coxe, is to the area of its cir- 
_ cular baſe, as AC, (Fig. 3.) the length of the hypothenuſeof 
the right-angled triangle deſcribing it, to CB, the baſe of the 
ſame triangle: that is, as the ſlant height of the coxe, to the ſe- 
midiameter of the baſe. 
Hence, the ſurface of a right coxe is equal to a ſector of a circle 
deſcribed on the ſide of the cone, as a radius, whoſe arch is equal 
to the periphery of the cane; and has therefore the ſamepropor- 
tion to its periphery which the diameter of the baſe has tothe 
ſide of the cone. See CIRCLE. ; 
Hence we have a method of deſcribing a rete or cage that ſhall «nt 
coder a cone. Thus, with the diameter of the baſe AB, (Tab, 
Conies, Fig. 6.) deſcribe a circle, and produce the diameterto 
C, till AC be equal to the fide of the come. To 2 AC and 
AB, determined in numbers, and 3600. find a fourth propor- 


arch DE equal to the number of degrees found: the ſeQor G 
DE ith the circle AB will be a rete for the right cone. 

If, then, the ſide of a truncated cone be ſet off from A to F, 
and an arch GH be deſcribed with the radius CF ; by finding 
a fourth proportional to 3600, to the number of degrees of the 
arch GH, and to FC; and thence determining the diameter ot 
the circle IF, we ſhall have a net or cover for the truncat 
CONC, 

For CDBAE is a net for the entire ene; CGFIH for the 
cone cut off; therefore, DBEHIG for the truncated cove. 

20. Cones and pyramids, having the ſame baſes and altitudes, at 
equal to each other. See PYRAMID. 1 Aritel 

ow, it is ſhewn, that every triangular priſm may be — : 
into three equal pyramids; and therefore, thata maß ar " 
ramid is one third of a priſin, ſtanding on the ſame bale, 
having the ſame altitude. Ant. 
Hence, ſince every multangular body may be W . 
angular ones, and every pyramid is a third part of a pri — ing 
the ſame baſe and altitude; ſince a cone may — — 
finite-angular pyramid, and a cylinder an infinite 6 1 
priſm ʒ a cone is a third part of a ey linder, which has the | 
and altitude. 1 
Hence we have a method of 2 the ſurface and folic) A 
cone and a cylinder. Thus, for the ſolraity : find thelo yo 1 
priſm, or cylinder, having the ſame baſe with the —_ Wide by 
m d. See PRISM, and CYLINDER. — Which found, * 
: the quotient will be the ſolidity of a cone, Or apy — 

T'bus, v. gr. if the ſolidity of a cylinder be 605592900) 

lidity of the cone will be found 201864320. ſeiolyingitbe 
For the ſurfaces ; that of a right cone is had by mu ow duct 
ſemiperiphery of the baſe into the fide, and adding 


often neceſſary, in order to facilitate and compleat the cure. 


to the baſe. Suppoſe, 


tional; and with the radius CA, on the center C, deſcribe at | 
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«of e. cr. the diameter of the cone NM, (Fig. 2.) 56, its pe- 
agen wide 17584”, and the baſe 246176”. Suppoſe the al- 
tirade of the axis K I., 246"; ſince LM=z{$NM=28', and 
Ms = K L* + LM» S 60516 + 784 = 61300, KM = 
” Conſequently, the ſuperfſcies of the cone excluſive of 

the baſe is rec 16”; and the whole together 455645760. 


| neaſure of the ſurface, and ſolidity of a truncated cone, 
AD. ( "ig. 1 11 ade H, and the diameters of its 
' haſes A Band CD being given, find their eircumferences. Lo 
the ſquare of the altitude CH, add the ſquare of the ſemi-diffe- 
rence of the radii A Hz and from the aggregate extract the ſquare 
foot, which will give the fide AC : the emi-ſum of the peri- 
pheries, multiplied by that ſide, gives the ſuperficies of the tran- 
cated cone. 1 | * 
Te findthe ſolidity : As the difference of the ſemidiameter AH 
«tothe altitude ofthe truncated cone CH, ſo is the greater ſe- 
mi diameter A F, to the altitude of the entire ee FE. This 
found, ſubtract the altitude of the truncated cone GF, which 
will lea ve that of the cone taken off EG. 
Find the ſolidity of the cone C E D and AE B; ſubtract the o- 
ther from —_ - remainder will be the ſolidity of the trunca- 
cone AC DB. l 
185 ſefions of the Coxx, ſee Coxic ſedtion. — For the ratio of 
Cones and cylinders, ſee CYLINDER For the centers of gravi- 
ty and of oſcillation of a Cont, ſee CENTER. ; | 
Coxts of the higher kinds, are thoſe whoſe baſes are circles of the 
higherkinds ; and are generated by ſuppoſing a right line fixed 
in apoint, on high, though conceived capable of being extended 
more or leſs, on occaſion ; and moved or carried round a circle. 
See CIRCLE. | : 
Cone of rays, in opticks, includes all the ſeveral rays which fall 
from any point of a radiant, on the ſurface ofaglaſs. See Rax. 
CONFARREATION, a ceremony among the ancient Ro- 
mans; uſed in the marriage of perſons whoſe children were de- 
ſtined for the honour of the prieſthood. See MARRIAGE. 
Confarreation was the moſt ſacred of the three manners of con- 
tracting marriage among that people ; and conſiſted, according 
to Servius, in this, that the pontifex maximus and flamen dialis 
joined and contracted the man and woman, by making them eat 


2 ofthe ſame cake of ſalted bread. | | 
Ulpian ſays, it coriliſted in the offering up of pure wheaten 
* bread ; rehearſing, withal, a certain formula, in preſence of 


ten witneſſes. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus adds, that the hus- 
band and wife did eat of the ſame wheaten bread, and threw 


r. os on the victims. 
of NFECTION, in pharmacy, a kind of compound remedy of 
p the confiſtence of a ſoft electuary. See ELECTUARY. 


There are four electuaries, which bear the name of comfectious; 
three whereof, in the phy ſicians language, are rorroborative, an 
one purgative. | ts 
Thecorroborative conſecłioms are thoſt of alkermes, of hyacinth, 
and the anacardine the purgative one is the roufection hameth. 
Theconfe#ion of atkermes, has its name from the principal ingre- 
dient therein; which is the kermes, or altermes, or ſcarlet- grain. 
See KeRMes, &. The other ingredients are pearls, musk, 
cinnamon, ambergris, leaf gold, juice of pippins, and ruſe-wa- 


for the palpitation of the heart, or ſyncope ; ſometimes in 


confection of byacinth has neatly the ſatne virtues with that of 

but, beſide, is frequently uſed as an aſtringent.—It 

conliſts of near triple the number of drugs; whereof the preci- 

$ſtone, called the hyacinth, is the baſk : the chief of the reſt 
ue red coral, bole armoniac, terra ſigillata, myrrh; the ſantals 

rat hartſhorn, camphire, ſapphire, emerald, topaz, and moſt of 

Ingredients of the comfecbion of atkermes: SteHYAcinTH. 


ſed Chiefly of anacurdiums, whence the name. — The other 

wu are long pepper, black pepper, moſt kinds of myrobalans, 
dreum, c. It is uſed to purge the blood, and is proper in 

cold difeaſes. 

* 1 hamech takes its name from that of its inventor, 

1 phyſician.— Its ingredients are polypody, myroba- 
Waric, ſenna, tamarinds, red roſes, mamma, colocynth, Cc. 


<lt plied as a draſtic for the purging of thegroſſer humours 


1g U : ho 

3 . — ECTOR, among the ancient Romans, a ſort of gladiator, 
ar re fightinthe amphitheatre againſt beaſts ; thence alſo de- 
ſe The, ed beftiarins. See GLADIATOR. 


de enfeckores were tha: wif pps PRO Tre ee 
c 0 ere thus called à conficiendis beſtiis, from their 
Mech and killing beaſts. See D : 


Scalled them ILzeapaxer, g. d. daring, taſh, deſperate ; 
1 ende the Latins 58780020 me appettations parabelani, and 
Dy 0 NEC I See PARABOLANI. I 
- owers 1 or Coxpirs, a denomination given to fruits, 
| With ſys erbs, roots, and juices, when boiled and prepared 
more 50, or honey, to diſpoſe them to keep, or render them 
a The aud Wle to the taſte. 
more fretents only confired with honey; at preſent; ſugar is 
Veted w vently uſed. - Confecl half ſugared, are thoſe only co- 
& tun. A little ſugar, to leave more of the natutal taſte of the 


anacardine confection, now diſuſed in England, is compo-| CONFESSION, in a civil ſenſe, a 


Vor, I. | | 


CON 
Conſed?; are reduced to eight kinds, viz, /; ao 60 has mar- 
malades, jellies paſts, dry conjedts, 57 N . and Aa- 
mbs. 


geen Or ſugar-pli | | 

] ee awed are thoſe whoſe fruits, either whole, in pieces, 
in ſeeds, or in cluſters, are confired in a fluid tranſparent ſyrup, 
which takes its colour from that of the fruits boiled in it. 
There is a good deal of art in preparing theſe well; if they be too 
little ſugated they turn; and if too much, candy. The moſt e- 
ſteemed of the liquid cone are plumbs, eſpecially thoſe called 
mirabels, berberies, quinces, apricots, cherries, orange-flow- 
ers, little green citrons from Madera, green caſſia from the Le- 
vant, myrobalans, ginger, cloves, c. 

Marmalades are a kind of paſts, half liquid, made of the pulp of 
fruits, or flowers, that have ſome conſiſtence; as apricots, ap- 
ples, pears, plumbs, quinces, oranges, and ginger.—-Marma- 
lade of ginger is brought from the Indies by way of Holland : 
it is eſteemed good to revive the natural heat in old men. 
See MARMALADE. | 

Jellies are juices of ſeveral fruits, wherein ſugar has been diſ- 
ſolved, and the whole, by boiling, reduced into a pretty thick 
conſiſtence; ſo as, upon cooling, to reſemble a kind of thin 
tranſparent glue, or ſize. Jellies are made of various kinds of 
fruits, eſpecially gooſeberries, apples, and quinces : there are 
other jellies, made of fleſh, fiſh, hartſhorn, Sc. but they are not 
to be kept, being very ſubj ect to corrupt. | 
Paſts are a kind of marmalades, thickened to that degree by 
boiling, as to aſſume any form, when put into little moll and 
dried in the oven. The moſt in uſe are thoſe of gooſeberries, 
quinces, apples, apricots, and orange-flowers : thoſe of piſta- 
choes are much eſteemed ; thoſe of ginger are brought from 
the Indies. fl " 
Dry confeas, are thoſe whoſe fruits, after having been boiled 
in the ſyrup, are taken out again, drained; and put to dry in an 
oven. Theſe are made of ſo many kind of fruits, that it would 
be hard to explain them all : the moſt conſiderable are citron 
and orange-peel, plumbs, pears, cherries, apricots, c. 
Conſerves ate a kind of dry confe#s, made with ſugar, and paſts 
of flowers or fruits, Sc. the molt uſual are thoſe of betony, 
mallows, roſemary ; of the capillary herbs ; oforange-flowers, 
violets, jeſſamin, piſtachoes, citrons and roſes. 1 
Note the 3 under the title of conſerves, comprehend 
all kind of coxfe#s, both dry and liquid; whether of flowers; 
fruits, ſeeds, roots, barks, leaves, prepared with ſugar or honey, 
to preſerve, &r. See CONSERVE. 
Candies are ordinarily entire fruits, candied ovet with ſugar, af- 
ter having been boiled in the ſyrup; which renders them like 
little rocks, cryſtallized ; of various figures and colours, ac- 
cording to the fruits incloſed within them. The beſt candies 
are brought from Italy. See CAN Dx. 3 ö 
Sugar-plambs, are a kind of little dry cnfEA, malle bf ſmall 
fruits, or ſeeds, little pieces of bark, or odoriferous and aroma- 
tick roots, c. incruſtated and covered over with a very hard 
ſugar, ordinarily very white. Of theſe there are various kinds, 
diſtinguiſhed by various names: ſome made of tasberries, o- 
thers of berberries, melon - ſeeds, piſtachoes, filberds, almonds, 
cinnamon, orange- peel, corianders, aniſeed, carroways, &&'c. 


bet. It is ranked among the belt cardiacks, and is frequently | CONF EDERA Y, an alliance or league between divers prin- 


ces and ſtates. , See LEAGUE, and ALLIANCE. 


the ſmall-pox and meaſles. CoNnFEDERACY, in law, is when two or moteperſons combitie to 


do any damage to another, or to commit any unlawful act. 
Confederacy is puniſhable, though nothing be put in execution: 
but then it muſt have theſe four incidents; 19. that it be declar- 
ed by ſome matter of proſecution ; as by making of bonds or 
promiſes to one another: 29. that it be malicious, as for unjuſt 
revenge: 30. that it be falſe, i. t. againſt the innocent: and laſt- 
ly, that it be out of court, el A eee eee 

eclaration, or acktowledg- 
ment of ſome truth, though againſt the intereſt of the party who 
makes it ; whether it be in a court of juſtice, or out of it. 
It is a maxim, that in civil matters, the coſe/ſion is never to 
be divided; but always taken entire. A criminal is never 
condemned on his ſimple confeſſion, without other collateral! 
proofs : nor is a voluntary extrajudicial coxfeſton, admitted as 
any proof. A per ſon is not admitted to accuſe himſelf, ac- 
cording to that rule in law, on auditur perire volens. 


n it is alſo of ſome reputation in vertigoes and Cox Ess Io, in atheological ſenſe, is adeclaration of a perſon's 


ſins, made to a prieſt, in order to obtain abſolution for the ſame. 
See ABSOLUTION. \ 
The Romiſh church makes confeſſion a part of the ſacrament 
of penance. Sce PENAXCE, 
Confeſſion was anciently publick and getieral, in the face of the 
church ; though the Romanilts have ſince altered it, and made 
it private, and auricular. | | 18 f 
Confeſſions ate to be buried in etetnal ſilence, under pain of 
the laſt puniſhment to the prieſt who reveals them: See RE- 
VELATION. 1 1 
Bellarmin, Valentia, and ſome other Romiſh controverſy-wri- 
ters, endeavour to trace up auricular confeſſion io the earlieſt 
es ; and thus contend for a point given up by the reſt. M. 
Fleury owns that the firſt inſtance of auricular conf For he can 
meet with, is that of S. Eloi, who being grown old, made a con- 


feſſionto a prieſt of all his fins from his youth upwards. 


e Indians, according to Tavernier; have a kind of confeſior ; 
and the ſante may be ſaid of 8 Jews : theſe laſt have — 
5 or 
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for thoſe who are not capable of making a detail of all tneir ſins : | 
the ordinary form is in alphabetical order, each letter containin 
a capital ſin. This they uſually rehearſe on mondays and thurſ- 
days, and on faſt days, and other occaſions ; ſome, every night 
and morning. When any of them find themſelves near death, 
he ſends for ten perſons, more or leſs, one of them a rabbin; 
and in their preſence recites the confeſſion. See Leo de Modena. 
CoNFESSION of faith, denotes a liſt, or enumeration and declara- 
tion of the ſeveral articles of belief, in a church. Sec FAITH. 
The Augsburg confeſſion is that of the Lutherans, preſented to 
Charles V. in 1530. Sec AUGUSTAN. » 
In the counci>ot Rimini, the catholick biſhops found fault with 


dates in a conſeſſion of faith, and obſerved that the church never 
uſed to date them. 


CONFESSIONAL, or CoNFESSIONARY, in church-hiſtory, | CONFISCATE,* in law, is 


a place in churches, uſually under the main altar, wherein were 
depulited the bodies of deceaſed ſaints, martyrs, and confeſſors. 
CONFESSIONAL is alſo uſcd in the Romiſh church for a little 
box, or desk in the church, where the confeſſor takes the con- 
feſſions of the penitent. 
CONFESSO.— Pro Cox r ESSO. See the article PRo. 
CONFESSOR, a chriſtian who has made a ſolemn, and reſo- 
lute profeſſion of the faith, and has endured torments in its de- 
fence. 
A meer ſaint is called a confeſſor, to diſtinguiſh him from the 


roll of dignified ſaints; as apoſtles, martyrs, &e. See Saint, | CONFISCATION, a legal a 


MARTYR, Ce. 
In eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, we frequently find the word coxfeſſors 
uſed for martyrs: in atter-times, it was confined to thoſe, who 
after having been tormented by the tyrants, were permitted to 
live and die in peace. At laſt it was alſo uſed far thoſe, who 
after having lived a good life, died under an opinion of ſanctity. 
According to S. Cyprian, he who preſented himſelf to torture, 
or even martyrdom, without being called thereto, was not call- 
ed aconfeſſor, but a profeſſor : and if any out of a want of courage 
abandoned his country, and became a voluntary exile for the 
ſake of the faith, he was called extorris. 
CoNFESSOR is allo a prieſt, in the Romiſh church, who has a 
power to hear ſinners in the ſacrament of penance, and to 
ive them abſolution. 
he church calls him in Latin confeſſarius, to diſtinguiſh him 
from confeſſor, which is a name conſecrated to ſaints. 
The coxfe{/or:of the kings of France, from the time of HenryIV. 
have been conſtantly jeſuits : before him, the Dominicans and 
Cordeliers ſhared the office between them. The coxſe/ors of the 
houſe of Auſtria have alſo, ordinarily, been Dominicans and 
Cordeliers, but the later emperors have all taken jeſuits. 
CONFIGURATION, the exterior ſurface, that bounds 
bodies, and gives them their particular figure. See FiGURE. 
That which makes the ſpecifick difference between bodies, is 
the different configuration, and the different ſituation of their 
parts. See Bop. 
A ſhort, or a long ſight, depend on the different configuration 
of the cryſtalline. See CRYSTALLINE, SIGHT, Cc. 
CONFIGURATION of the plauets, in aſtrology, is a certain diſ- 
tance, or ſituation of the planets in the zodiack, whereby they 
are ſuppoſed to aid, or oppoſe each other. See ASPECT. 
CONF IRMATION, the act of ratifying, or rendering a title, 
claim, pretenſion, report, or the like, more ſure and indiſputable. 
CoNnFIRMATION, in law, is particularly uſed for the ſtrengthening 
or homologating an eſtate of one already in poſſeffon of it 
by a voidable title. 
Thus, if a biſhop grant his chancellorſhip by patent, for term of 
the patentee's life; this is no void grant: yet is it voidable by 
the biſhop's death, except it be ſtrengthened by the dean and 
chapter's confirmation. 
CoNnFIRMATION, in rhetorick, is the third part of an oration, 
wherein the orator undertakes to prove, by laws, reaſons, au- 
thorities, and other arguments, the truth ot the propoſitions 
advanced in his narration. See ORAT10N. 
nfir mation is either direct, or indirect; the firſt confirms what 
the orator has to urge for ſtrengthening his own cauſe : the ſe- 
cond, properly called confutation, refels the oppoſite arguing 
of the adverſaries. See CONFUTATION.—The two parts to- 
ether are ſometimes placed under the head or title of contention. 
The confirmation is, as it were, the life and ſoul of the oration : 
In this the main ſtreſs of the argumentation lies. Whence 
Ariſtotte, properly enough, calls it ie, fides, | 
CONFIRMATION, in theology, the ceremony of laying on of 
hands, for the conveyance of the Holy Ghoſt. 
Theancients called it chriſma and anction; among them it was 
conferred immediately after baptiſm; and was eſteemed, in 
ſome meaſure, a part thereof: whence the fathers call it the 
accompliſhment of baptiſm. See CuRIs and UNCTION. 
Among the Greeks, and throughout the Eaſt, it ſtill accom- 
panies baptiſm; but the Romaniſts make it a diſtin& indepen- 
dent ſacrament. See SACRAMENT. 
It appears that confirmation has all along been ordinarily confer- 
ed by the biſhop : S. Cyprian, and moſt of the fathers, beak of it 
in ſuch terms as imply it to have been confined to the biſhop 
alone; and Fleury, and moſt of the moderns, from them, lay 
it down as a diſtinguiſhing character between the offices of a 


CON 


their ſucceſſion to the apoſtles, to whom it origin 

But from ſome paſlages in 8. Gregory, Sc. — Aw - 
= prieſts, on occaſion, had likewiſe the power of 5 
t is certain, among the Greeks, the prieſt who baptites J, 
confirms : which practice, Lucas Holſtenius ſhews is off = 
a ſtanding among them, that it is now generally looked « — 
belonging properly and of right to the prieſt: though ſom —— 
have it to have been borrowed by them from the 7" rudy 
Hence, ſome of the Latindivines acknow! edge, that thou 4 h 
— Ny 8 our; of confirmation, yet tha ” 
prieſt, in his abſence, may alſo it, in quality of mince 
. — — 2 „ may conter it, in quality of minis. 
The council of Rouen, held in 1072, decrees, that ton 


be conferred faſting, both on the ſide ↄf the giver andreceive; 


applic 700ds forte! 
the exchequer, or publick 1 1 e e e 
The word is derived from cus, a hamper, panier, or hack 

wherein the emperor's money uſed to be kept. See Fixc . 
The title to goods which are not claimed by any other isgiren 
by law to the king. If a man indicted for ltealing the goods 
of another, in which caſe they become, in effect, the pro er 
goods of him indicted, be asked about them in court and diſ- 
claim them; he thereby loſes the goods,thoughhe be afterwards 
acquitted ofthe theft, and the king ſha'l have them as confiſcate : 
but otherwiſe, had he not 3 them. See Cor Sc ATIox 

judication of goo ? 

to the fiſc, or treaſury. See Tazawnr. ANG tan 
T hus, the bodies and effects of criminals, traitors, Ec. and mer- 
chandizes that are contraband, prohibited, or brought aboard or 
aſhore without paying the duties, when ſeized, are confiſcated. 
It is an axiom in law, that he who confiſcates the body, confi 
cate; the effects, to the profit of the king, or the lord of the 
fee; . e. he who is condemned to loſe his life, mult alſo loſe 
his goods: yet the widows of criminals do not loſe their dow- 


rics, nor their ſhare in the goods of the community, by the 
forfeiture of their husbands. 


CONFLAGRATION, a general burning of a city, ot other 
conſiderable place.—In which ſenſe, Nero is ſaid to havepro- 

cured the chriſtians to beaccuſed of the conflagration of Rome, 
which was done by his own order. | i 

But the word is more ordinarily reſtrained to that grand period, 
or cataſtrophe of our world, wherein the face of nature is 
to be changed by a deluge of fire, as it was anciently by that 
of water. See DELUGE. 

The ancientPythagoreans, Platoniſts, Epicureans, and Stoicks 
appear to have had a notion of the conflagration; though whence 
they ſhould derive it, unleſs from the ſacred books, is difficult 
to conceive; except, perhaps, from the Phœnieians, whothem- 
ſelves had it from the Jews. 1 

Seneca ſays expreſly, tempus advenerit quo ſidera fideribus inur- 
rent, & omni flagrante materia uno igne, quicquid nurc ex dio 
lucet, ardebit. This general diſſolution the Stoicks calleaντνν, 
ecpyroſis. Mention of the conflagration is alſo made in the bois 
ot the Sibyls, Sophocles, Hyſtaſpes, Ovid, Lucan, Ce. 

D. Burnet, after F. Tachard and others, relates that the Siameſe 
believe that the earth will at laſt be parched up with heat; the 
mountains melted down; the earth's whole ſurface reduced i 
a level, and then conſumed with fire. And the Bramuns 0 
Siam do not only hold that the world ſhall be deltroyed dj 
fire; but alſo, that a new earth ſhall be made out of the cu 
ders of the old. Various are the ſentiments of authors cn 
the ſubj ect of the conflagration; the cauſe whence it 15 toarile, 
and the effects it is to produce. Div ines ordinarily accountfor 
it metaphyſically ; and will have it take its riſe from a miracle, 
as a fire — heaven. | 

Philoſophers contend for its being produced from nau 
cauſes; and will have it effected according to the laws of = 
chanicks : Some think an eruption of the central fire 7. 
for the purpoſe; and add, that this may be occaſioned 8 
ways, viz; either by having its intenſion increaſed; wn 
again, may be effected either by being driven into le 1 | 
by the incroachments of the ſuperficial cold, or 0 Th 
creaſe of the inflammability of the fuel whereon it 5 ” iy 
by having the reſiſtance of the impriſoning earth os, 
which may happen, either from the diminution of 6 —_ 
'by the conſumption of its central parts, or by Wea __ 
coheſion of the conſtituent parts of the maſs by the 

or the defect of moiſture. en 
Others look for the cauſe of the conflagration in t * Jared 

here; and ſuppoſe, that ſome of the meteors there as ce, 

in unuſual quantities, and exploded with unuſual ve | deal 
from the concurrency of 2 circumſtances, ma) 
without ſeeking any further. Ya he 
The ages 2 for it from a conjunction ws wn 
planets in the ſign 1 ; as the. deluge, lay they, 
caſioned by their conjunction in Capricorn. i 
Laſtly, others have recourſe to a ſtill more effectual 2 
machine, and conclude the world is to undergo yp: oY + o un. 
from the near approach of a comet, in its return ro 4 lie; 
Thoſe wandering bodies do indeed ſeem to menos he earth's 
being able, both by their tranſverſe motion 2 where 
way, by the hugeneſs of their ſize, and the intenle f 


prieſt or deacon, and that of a biſhop, that the former might bap- 
tize, but the latter alone might anoint and confirm; by virtue olf 


f 7 ihelion 
with they glow in their receſs from the perihellon, cüings. 
the moſt lig nal changes and revolutions in the y dem ot n , 
See COMET. 
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n has ſhewn, that they are extremely well fitted to 
phænomena of the deluge; and has gone a good 
towards prov ing, that the comet of 1668 was the very body 
= hich that event Was owing ; as being then in its approach to- 
het the ſun, and its atmoſphere crouded with the watery va- 
as it had gathered in thoſe 1 regions, into 
Po hit nad fled off in its aphelion. See DELUGE 
hey ſame comet, Sir Ifaac Newton has calculated, when in its 
I lion December the 8th, was heated by the vicinity ofthe 
- to 2 degree 2000 times more hot than red hot iron: he 
— likewiſe, that it would ſcarce be cold again in 50000 
eis. See HEAT. | 
dis fame comet, again, Dr. Halley obſerved November 11. 
43 not above a ſemidiameter of the earth from the earth's way: 
{ that had the earth at that time been in that part of its orbit, 
ſomething ver) extraordinary might have been apprehended : 
but whether in the way of fire or water, may, perhaps, to ſome, 
leave toom to doubt: to us it is none; It being ſcarce conceivable 
me comet ſhould bring any vehement degree of heat, ont of 
thoſe bleak regions it comes from, whatever heat it might carry 


Mt. Whiſto 


roduce the 


in medicine, an epithet given to that ſpecies 
erein the puſtules run into one another. See 

Small POx. : 5 
CONFIRMATION, the particular texture and conſiſtence of 

te parts of any body, and their diſpoſition to make a whole. 

We ſay, light of different colours is reflected from bodies ac- 
cording to the ir different confirmation; in oppoſition to the Car- 
teſans, who pretend, that refleCted light becomes of different 
colours, according to the different confirmation of the bodies 
thatrefle& it. See LiGHT, and COLOURS. T he confirmation 
ofthe members of an embryo, is not perfect enough to allow of 
diſſection. 5 
CoxriRMATION, in medicine, is uſed to expreſs that make and 
conſtru&ion of the human body which is peculiar to every indi- 
vidual. ; 

Hence, a mala c6nfirmatio ſignifies ſome fault in the firſt rudi- 
ments; whereby a perſon comes into the world crooked, or 
with ſome of the viſcera, or cavities unduly framed, or pro- 
portioned, Many are ſubje&t to incurable aſthma's, from a too 
{mall capacity of the thorax, and the like vitious confirmations. 
CONFORMITY, in the ſchools, is the congruency, or rela- 
tion ofagreement between one thing and another : as between 
themeaſure, and the thing meaſured ; the object, and the un- 
derſtanding; the thing, and the conception; the thing, and the 
diviſion thereof, c. See CONGRUENCY. | 
Oecgſona CONFORMITY. See OCCASIONAL Conformity. 
CONFRONTATION, the act of bringing two perſons in 
eſence of each other, to diſcover the ttuth of ſome fact which 
= relate differently. 
The word is chiefly uſed in criminal matters; where, the wit- 
neſſes are confronted with the accuſed ; the accuſed with one 
mother, or the witneſſes with one another. 
CONFUSED Notion. See the article Nor ion. 
CONFUSION, in a general ſenſe, is oppoſed to order; in a 
perturbation whereot, confuſion conſiſts: e. gr. when things 
prior in nature do not precede; or poſterior do not follow, &c. 
See ORDER. 
Ina logical ſenſe, confuſion is oppoſed to diſtinctueſt, or perſpi- 
«any; and may happen, either in words, as when miſconſtrued 
or miſapplied; or in ideas, as when the idea of any thing pre- 
ſents ſomething along with it, which does not properly belong 
to that thing. See IDEA, and NoTION. 
In a phyſical ſenſe, confuſion is a ſort of union, or mixture by 
mere contiguity. Such is that between fluids of a contrary na- 
tre, as oil and vinegar, c. See Union and M1xT10N. 
CONFUTATION, in rhetorick, &c. a part of an oration, 
Wherein the oratbr ſeconds his own arguments, and ſtrengthens 
cauſe, by refelling and deſtroying the oppolite arguments of 
theantagoniſt. Scc ORATION. 
Confutation makes a branch of what we call the confirmation. — 
he confirmation and confutation are ſometimes called tontent:- 

A, See CONFIRMATION, 
CONGE,* in the French law, alicenſe, or permiſſion, grant- 
by a ſuperior to an inferior, which gives him a diſpenſation 
ſtom ſome duty to which he was before obliged. See LICENSE, 

ISPENSATION, e. 
* The word is French : Menage derives it from the Latin Com- 
miatus, uſed for commeatus; and commeare, often ſeen among 
A ancient writers: The Italians ſay congedb. 
48 cannot obligate herſelf without the coxge or licenſe 

ber husband : a monk cannot goout of his convent, with- 
vuttheconge of his ſuperiors. 
wag 4 Elire, is the king's permiſſion royal to a dean and chap- 

m time of a vacancy, to chuſe a biſhop. See CHAPTER, 
ANON, and CoLLATION. | 
Solln obſeryes, that the king of England as ſovereign patron 
all biſhopricks and other benefices, had anciently the free ap- 
fotment of all eccleſiaſtical dignities; inveſting, firſt, per bac- 

am aunulum; and afterwards by letters patent: but that, in 
Noceſs of time, he made the election over to others, under cer- 
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cy ere they choſe, demand of the king conge d'elire, 5. e. leave 


to proceed to election ; and after electi his royal aſ- 


ſent, c. — He adds, that king John was the firſt who ranted 
this; which was after g 


83 wards confirmed by ſtat. Weſtm. - 
1 in the articuli cleri. See . W 
ONGE, in architecture, denotes a moulding either in form of a 

quarter-round, or of a cavetto; which ſerves to ſeparate two 
members from one another. See Tab. Archie. Fig 4. 

Suchis that which Joins the ſhaft of the column to the cinQure, 
called alſo apophyge; which, in Greek, ſignifies eſcape; the 
column ſeeming to ſpring hence by the Latins it is called ſca- 
c bo the ſhaft of the column. See ApoPnYceE. | 
GELATION, Freezing ; the act of fixing the fluidity of 
any liquid, by cold, or the application of cold bodies: in which 
it differs from coagalation, which is produced by other cauſes: 
See COLD, and FREEZING. 
Salt-peter congeali water in ſummer. See Ic. Metals and mi- 
nerals are ſaid to be juices congealed in the veins of the earth by 
their wy” gg, with one another, or with other heterogene- 
ous bodies, or by the conſumption and evaporation of their 
fineſt parts. See METAL. 
Rock cryſtal is uſually held tobe nothing but water congealed in 
the mountains. SeeCRysTAL.—The bites of aſpics become 
mortal, by the ſudden congelation which they induce on the 
blood, which ſtops its circulation. See Porsox, BLOOD, Ec. 
CON GERIES, a Latin word, ſometimes uſed for a collection. 
— — ſeveral particles, or bodies, united into one maſs of 
ate. 
CONGESTION, in medicine, a thaſs, or collection of hu- 
mours, crouded together, and hardened, in any part of the bo- 
dy; and there forming a preternatural tumor. See TUMoR. 
ongeſton is effected by little and little; in which it differs from 
neg which is more ſudden. See DEFLUXTION, 
CO GIARIUM,* CONGIARY, among medaliſts, a gift, or 
donative repreſented on a medal. 


The word comes from the Latin congius ; in regard, the firſt 
preſents made the people of Rome conſiſted in wine and oil, 
which were meaſured out to them in congii. See Concrvus, 


The corgiary was properly a preſent made by the emperors to 
the people of Rome.—Thoſe made the ſoldiers were not called 
congiaries, but doxatives. See DONATIVE. 

Thelegend on medals repreſenting congiaries is CONGIARI- 

UM, or LIBERALITAS. | 

Tiberius gave a congiary of three hundred pieces of money to 

each citizen : Caligula twice gave three hundred ſeſterces a 

head: Nero, whole congiaries are the firſt that we find tepre- 

ſented on medals, gave Res hundred. See SESTERCE. 

CONGIUS, anancient Roman meaſure forthings liquid ; con- 
taining ſix ſextaries ; equal to ſeven pints Engliſh wine mea- 
ſure. See MEASURE. | 
The congius has alſo been uſed in England, as appears by a 
charter of kind Edmund in 946. 

CONGLOBATE Glandt, in anatomy, thoſe glands whoſe ſub- 
{tance is not divided, but firm, entire, and continued ; and 
their ſurface ſmooth and uniform. See GLAND. 

They are thus called, in oppoſition to conglomerate glands. Sce 
CONGLOMERATE. 

Conglobateglands have each of them an artery which brings them 
blood, a vein which carries it back again, after the proper juice 
has been filtrated; and ſeveral excretory ducts. 

Some of them have acavity in the middle, with lymphatick veſ- 
ſels, whichdiſcharge themſelves into a common reſeryoir, or 
canal. See LYMPHATICKS. 

CONGLOMERATE Glands, are thoſe which are compoſed 
of ſeveral little ones; or they are glandulous bodies joined to- 

ether under the ſame common membrane. Sec GLAND. 

uch are the ſalival glands, lachrymal glands, the pancreas, 
Sc. which ſee under their proper articles. 1211.5 oy 
The conglomerate glands, beſides their arteries, veins, and 
nerves, are alſo each furniſhed with an excretory veſſel, 
ramified throughout their own ſubſtance: by means whereof 
they diſcharge the liquors they have filtrated intoreſervoirs, 

CONGLUTINATION, the a& of gluing, ot faſtening 
two bodies together, by the intervention of ſome third, whole 
parts are unctuous and tenacious, in the nature of a glue, gluten; 

' from whencethe word is formed. See GLUE. 
In the animal ceconomy, the parts of the body are ſaid to be con- 
lutinated by means of their natural moiſture; by the help of 
Fandages, as in ſeveral caſes of ſurgery ; or by the ſupply 0 il. 
cid particles. In which laſt acceptation, conglutination differs 
little from accretion, Or nutrition. See NUTRITION. | 

CONGREGATION, an aſfemby of ſeveral eceleſiaſticks, 
united ſo as to conltitutea body. See ASSEMBLY, Ce. 
The term is principally uſed for aſſemblies of cardinals, ap- 
pointed by the pope, and diſtributed into ſeveral chambers, for 
the diſcharge of certain functions and juriſdictions, after the 
manner of our offices and courts. See CARDINAL. | 
The firſt is the congretation of the holy office, or the inquiſition : 
the ſecond, that of juriſdiction over biſhops and tegulars: the 
third, that of councils; this has power to interpret the council 
of Trent : the fourth that of cuſtoms, ceremonies, precedents 
cononizations, called the congregation of rites : the fifth that o 


St, 


ms and conditions: as, that they ſnould at every vacan- 
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St, Peter's fabric, which takes cognizance of all cauſes relating 


to piety and charity, part whereof is due to the church of St. Pe- 
ter: the ſixth that ot waters, rivers, roads: the ſeventh of foun- 
tains and ſtreets : the eighth that of the index, which examines 
the books to be printed or corrected: the ninth that of the go- 
vernment of the whole ſtate of the church: the tenth de hon re- 
gimine ; of which two laſt, the cardinal-nephew is chief. The e- 
leventh that of money: the twelfth that of biſhops ; wherein 
thoſe who are to be promoted to biſhoprics in Italy are examin- 
ed: this is held before the pope. The thirteenth that of conſiſto- 
rial matters; the chief whereof is the cardinal-dean. There is 
alſo a Congregation of alms, which takes care of whatrelates to 
the ſubſillence of Rome, and the ſtate of the church.) 

ConGREGATION is alſo uſed for a company or ſociety of religi- 
ous; cantoned out of this or that order; and making, as it were, 
an inferior order, or a ſubdiviſion of the order itſelf, See Ok- 
DER, and MONASTERY. 

Such are the Congregations of the oratory, and thoſe of Cluny, 
c. among the Benedictins. See ORATORY, CLN, BENE 
DICTINS, c. 

The word is alſo uſed for aſſemblies of pious perſons, in man- 
ner of fraternities ; frequent among the jeſuits, in honour of the 
virgin, c. See FRATERNITY. 

CoOnGREGATION of Penitence. 2 5 PENITENCE. 

CoxnGREGATION of the holy Trinity. TRINITY. 

CoNGREGATION of the immaculate Conception. See the article lu- 
MACULATE. 

CONGREGATION of the Lateran. See the article LaTERan. 

CONGREGATION, in phyſics, is uſed by Dr. Grew for the leaſt 
and loweſt degree of mixtion ; or that wherein the parts of the 
mixt do not conſiſt with, or adhere to each other, but only touch 
in one point. See MIxTION, 

The author declares himſelfof opinion, that the particles of all 
fluids only touch in this manner; or that their coheſion only 
amounts to a congregation. See FLUID, and COHESION. 

CONGRESS,ConcREssvs, is uſed for an aſſembly of commiſſi- 

oners, deputies, envoys, c. from ſeveral courts, meeting to 
concert matters for their common good. 
The Congreſs at the Hague, which held during the courſe of the 
war, terminated in 1697 by the treaty of Riſwick, was compo- 
ſed of the envoys of all the princes in the confederacy againſt 
France. 

ConcRtss is alſo uſed in an obſcene ſenſe, for an eſſay, or trial, 
made by appointment ofa lay or a ſpiritual judge,in the preſence 
of chirurgeons and matrons, to prove whether or no a man be 
impotent; in order for the diſſolving of a marriage. See Imro- 
TENCE. 

Neither the civil nor canon law make any mention of this trial 
of virility by Coxgreſs : it had its origin in France, from the bold- 
neſs of a young fellow, who in open court, being hard preſſed 
by his wife, demanded the Congreſs. The judge, ſurpriz ed with 
the novelty of the demand, found it could not be denied, as be- 
ing the ſureſt evidence the caſe could admit of. 

In time it became a branch in the French juriſprudence,and was 
authorized by decrees and arrets. It obtained tor about the ſpace 
of 120 years, and was annulled by an arret of parliament in 
1677, as being tound precarious ; ſome having failed under the 
experiment out of mere modeſty and ſhame, which is found 
to have the ſame effect with actual impotency. 

CONGRUITY, or CONGRUENCY, in the ſchools, a ſuitableneſs 
or relation of agreement between things ; whereby we come at 
the knowledge of what may be expected therefrom. 

The ſyſtem of an Ke, in matters of grace conſiſts in this; that 
God, who knows perfectly the nature of grace, and the diſpoſi- 
tions of the will in all the circumſtances that ſhall befal a man, 
gives graces, wherewith, by virtue of their congruity with the 
will of man, conſidered in thoſe circumſtances, man will al- | 
ways infallibly, but not neceſſarily, do, what God would have 
him do: in regard, the will, in the language of the congruiſts,' 
does always infallibly, though voluntarily, chuſe what appears 
ſt 0 


CoNoRurrx, in r is applied to figures, lines, Ic. which 

exactly correſpond when laid one over another; as having the 
ſame terms, or bounds. | 
Thoſe things between which there is a ceongruity, are equal, and 
ſimilar. See EQUALITY; and SIMILAR. 
Euclid, and by his example, moſt other geometricians, demon- 
ſtrate all their elements from the ſole principle of congrzency : 
M. Leibnitz, and after him Wolfius, ſubſtitute the notion of 1i- 
militude in lieu of that of compraency. See SIMILITUDE. 

ConGRUITY, in a lax ſenſe, is uſed to expreſs an aptitude in ſome 
bodies, to unite, or incorporate ; by reaſon of ſome ſimilitude or 
fitneſs of their figures: as incongruity denotes an unfftneſs of 
their ſurfaces for joining together. 

Thus, quickfilver will unite with gold, and many other metals, 
but will roll off from wood, ſtone, glaſs, c. and water, which 
will wet falt and diſſolve it, will flip off from tallow without 
adhering to it ; as alſo from a duſty ſurface, and from the fea- 
thers of water-fowl. 

Two drops of water, or of mercury, will, on contact, imme- 
diately join and coaleſce ; but oil of tartar, poured upon quick- 


ſilver, and ſpirit of wine and oil of turpentine on that, and air 


over all, will remain in the ſame veſſel wit 
A, 38 Or OG with each other. = = Manner of 
nd the cauſe hereof, is, that the figures of ſ: Mis 
not admit other bodies near enough 8 be within rode Will 
attraction, whence they cannot join, and cohere : 5 — 
their fitneſs of figure will let them approach near enough — 
e 


each others attractive power, then they 
See CoOntsION. F e together, 


CONIC Sed. ine ari f 
7 curve line ariſing from the ſeQion of a Cone by 


A __ 1 05 ONE, and SECTION. 

e conc ſections are three, viz. the ellipſes, | 
bole; belide thecireleand the triangle, ich weh e 
from the ſection of a cone, are not uſually conſidered Etac 
Factey: „ ro CIRC LE,and TRIANGLE; I 

nough the equations, geneſis, and many of th 1 
with the ratio's, dimenſions, c. of each ofthe ory chm * 
ſeparately given under their reſpeQive articles in thi; 8 
ELLIrsis, YPERBOLA, and PARABOLA; yet, to make 5 
doctrine of Conics, which is fo conſiderable a part of the hi "Re 
geometry, and of ſuch frequent uſe in the new aſtronomy "1! . 
— of projectiles, Mc. more complete, we ſhall here — 
— : — in a new light, and bring it together into one contrac- 
The common interſeQion, then, of any plane with a G. ſu- 
perficies, we obſerve, is called a conic ſeckion: and this ſeQion 
varies, and acquires a different name, according to the 6ifereq: 
inclinations of the cutting plane. For, : 
Iſt, If a cone be any how cut by a plane, through theverter: 
and again by another plane parallel to the former plane: then. 
the ſection, made in the ſuperficies thereof, is called an byper- 
Lola; the plane of which being produced to meet the oppoſite 
ſuperficies, will make another K ion, which is likewiſe called 
an hyperbola: and both of theſe, conjunctly, are called oppoſize 
ſections. 
2dly, If through the vertex of a cone, a plane paſſes without the 
ſuperficies thereof, that is, neither cutting nor touching it; and 
the cone be again cut by another plane parallel to the former; 
the ſection made in the ſuperficies thereof, is called anellipft, 
dal, If a plane touch the ſuperficies of a cone, and the cone 

e cut by a plane, the ſection is a parabola. 
But inſtead of conſidering the curves as ariſing by ſeQion of the 
cone itſelf, their deſcription, nature and properties, are found 
more eaſy of conception, when conſidered as drawn on 4 
plane: for whichreaſon, after Des Cartes and moſt of the li- 
ter writers, we ſhall rather chuſe to lay them down in thisſe- 
cond manner. 


Geneſis, or conſtrudtion of the Ellipſis. To conceive the produQtion | 


and nature of an ellipſis, let H and J, (Fig. 1 3 be two points, 
nails, or little pegs, about which put a thread BHI, thenput- 
ting your finger to the thread, and keeping the ſamealways in 
an equal tenſion, move the finger round from the point B, 
till you return to the ſame point B again. . 
By this revolution of the point B, is deſcribed the curveline, 
called the ellipfis ; which differs from the delineation ofacicle 
only inthis, that a circle hath only one center, but the ellipis 
two: though if the points H and I ſhould come together, into 
one, the elliptic curve would become perfectly circular. 
But by how much greater the diſtance is betwixt thoſe points, 
the ſame length of the thread ſtill remaining; by ſo much the 
farther is this figure removed from the circular, So that 1 
ding to the divers proportion of the diſtance H I to the then 
BHI, or to the line K, which is cqual to the ſame thread, d- 
vers ſpecies of ellipſes will be deſcribed. IE 
But then, if the length of theithread be increaſed or dimin 73 
in the ſame proportion as the diſtance of the points H and l 
increaſed, or diminiſhed, there will indeed be deſcribed 2 
ellipſes, but all of the ſame ſpecies: Whengeit appears, mare * 
liples, are not only innumerable in magnitude, but in * 
alſo; and reach from a circle to a right line.: for, as when 8 
points H and I meet * the ellipſis becomesacirele; ' 
when they are removed from each other half the lengt 
thread, it becomes a right line, both ſides meeting _ of 
Whence alſoit appears, that every ſpecies of ellipies — 
different from any other, than the extremes of them ate di rallo 
on this ſide from a circle, and on that from a right line. 


. . o 2 ' taken at 
appears from this delineation, that if from a home ie * 


leaſure in the elliptic periphery, as the point B.) ; 
oo lines to the two central points; theſe tWo „ BY = 
BI. taken together, will be equal to the gteatelt. — 
DK; and conſequently, that the ſum of them 15 


iven. ; ; the 

n the ellipſis PF K R, (Fig. 5 ) the point C is les " 
center, the points H and I the focs, D the greate gan 
tranſverſe axis, or the principal diameter, Or latu⸗ mou noh 5 
and F R the leſſer axis: all the right lines paſſing the pe- 
center C are diameters; and all right lines une ten ne 
riphery, and divided into two equal parts by any = (cd be⸗ 
called ordinates. That part of every diameter inter p 0 led the 
twixt the vertex thereof, and the ordinate as M 2 s dameter. 
abſciſ thereof. A line drawn from the vertex © * thecllip- 
parallel to the ordinates thereof, as nd, is a ragen Ot 


lis in that vertex. A diameter parallel to the ordinates © diameter, 


is termed a confugate diameter; and the ordinate to 
"eater axis, which paſſes through either of the foci, as MA, 
13.) is termed the principal latns rectum, or the parameter of 
(i axis. See CENTER, FOCUS, AxiS\\DIAMETER, 
Q4DINATE» PARAME TER, Ofc. 1 AL 149 
+5 of the Ellipſis.— 1. I he ordinates of every diameter are 
bn aſtrated to be parallel to each other. 
nes tbemſel ves; but the ordinates of the reſt of the diame- 
ue oblique to their diameters and in ellipſes of divers ſpe- 
ies, ſo much the more oblique; at equal diſtance from: the 
= Vreater ; but in the ſame ellipſis, ſo much the more ob- 
kave by how much the more remote the diameters are from 


12 only two conjugate diameters, which are equal 
Atoother; viz. thoſe whole vertices are 3 
om the vertices of the axes : thus, the diameter V T'(fig. 14.) 
conjugate, and equal to that other GM; where VF is equal 
o, and V D equal to MK. TY | 
The obtuſe angle VCM of theſe two diameters,” which are 
ſugate and equal, is greater, and the acute angle V CG is leſs 
an every other angle contained under the reſt of the diameters 
patare conjugate to each other. | | | 
e Ir the lines 4 PandyBbeſemi-ordinates to any diameter; 
M, the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate P is to the ſquare of 
de ſemi-ordinate B, as is the rectangle Mu x @ G, to the 
wugleMyxyG; that is, wPgis to the rectangle compre- 
ended under the two parts, into which the diameter is divided 
y the ordinate KP, as y By is to the rectangle under the parts 
the diameter made by the ordinate AB. 
Tie parameter, or latus rectum of any diameter, is a third 
portional to that diameter and its conjugate: that is, (in 
fie, 13.) if the diameter DK is to its conjugate diameter EF, 
abb is to V; then Y is the parameter or latus rectum of the 
fameter DK: whence AM, an ordinate to the axis through 


third proportional to the greater and leſſer axis. * 


um the rectangle made of any abſciſs whatever, as IK 
un into the latus rectum of its own diameter, or than IK x V. 


theabſciſs M , and the latus rectum of MG: from which de- 
dd, ot AA, this ſection bath its name. | 

F. If from any point, as B in figure” 13. you draw the 
night lines B H and BI to the foci, the ſum of them will be 
equal to the greater axis, as was ſhewed above: and if the angle 
ti. comprehended by thoſe lines, be biſſected by the right line 
«4, the line @ is perpendicular to the tangent V Bin thepvint 
i thatis, tothe curve in the point of contact. 2 
f. Thedittance of a body turned round in an ellipſis, about the 
cus H, from the ſame focus, is the greateſt of all in the point 
N leaſt of all in the point b; and mean in the points E and 
t; ud tnat mean diſtance HF is equal io the greater half- 
ab Ce CK; as is manifeſt from the production of the 
eilpus. 1 5 3 .es . $18 

. The vaniſhing ſubtenſe of the angle of contact, parallel 
ubeditance from the focus, at an equal perpendicular inter- 
u from that diſtance, al ways remains given and unvaried in the 


lc ellipſis, yea, and in the ſame parabola; and hyperbola too. 
Isif4Z be always given, #d4allo will always remain given] 


nadiltance infinitely Small. . = " SOT 38 FH 
i. The area of the ellipſis is to the area of the cirele circum- 


1.8 parts whatſoever among themſelyes, as MI K; 
R. andthe otdinates to the greater axis, as M l, are divided 


* The ordinates of the diameters or axes are perpendicular to 


py how much the proportion of the greater axis tothe leſſer | 


de locus is, as above, equal tothe principal parameter, and is | 
#. The ſquare of every ſemi-ordinate, as MI, is leſs| 


And in figure 14. PA is lefs than the rectangle made of 


(crided, as the leſſer axis is to the greater; andſoare all cot- 


manner, that when the pin is in . pofirion; as in P, 
the thread II which here becomes P L, be always perpendicu- 
| lar to IL; or, which is the ſame ching, let ta Dl, but 
equal to the thread TF; which in this caſe becomes PF, ever 
| Fan throogh he poinrF. {19 116 10. Dot ach 02 gal wi 
he curve thus generated by 57 infinjtely produced both 
bola: in which g E . Re, is called the peri- 
iI the axis, or principal diameter; E the ſbrat g the 
point T the principal vertex, a oH 1d 0% 
An ordinate to the axis through the focus, is equal to the prin- 
cipal latus rectum: all right lines ai, or R Z, parallet tobe 
axis, are diameters,” as dividing the lines; hand KF, whichare 
paraltel to the rangentsat their vertices; into two equal parts; 
and they are called diameters belonging tothe verticesinwhich 
they terminate, 4 l s hab ore Hino gt HLTH/ 
Properties of the la.— 1. Every diameter, or right line pa- 
rallel to the axis, biſſects all the lines within the figure, Which 
are parallel to the tangent ot the vertical point: whichbifle&ed 
lines are called ordizates. WENT 
289. The ordinates of the axis are perpendicular thereto; but the 
ordinates of the reſt of the diameters are obliquè to their di- 
ameters; and fo much the more oblique; by how much the 
vertex of the diameter is further removed from the principal 
vertex of the la. 13,6: bots! | 
3%. The latus reQtum, or parameter to 


ways, is a 


« 


4 | every diameter, is a 
| thirdigeomerrical proportional toanyabſciſs, and its ſemi · or- 
dinate; that is, if the latus rectum of the diameter in, or that 
of theveriex i, be y; then, as the abſciſs i is to the ſemi-ardi- 
nate 21 ſo is that ſemi-ordinate qkroy. % 
. 1 he principal latus rectum, or that belonging tothe axis, is 
| equal to the ordinate i paſſin through the focus; and qua- 
dtruple of FT, the leaſt diſtince of the e from the principal 
vertex. 5 an» | | 
H. The latus reQum belonging to any yertex or diameter, is al- 
ſd quadruple of the diſtanice of that vertex from the focus: thus, 
the latus rectum of the vertex 5 is quadruple F s, and ſoit is 
every where. | +; | F | | 
6. Thediſtanceof any vertex or point in the la what- 
ever, from the focus, is equal to the leaſt diſtance of the fame 
from the * L, which is perpendicular to the axis: and is di- 
ſtant — e principal vertex; by a quarter of the principal la- 
tus reQum. Ltd 27 T its 
75. The ſquareof every ſemi- ordinate, as 74, is equal to a rec- 
tangle made of the latus rectum, of the ſame vertex as V, and 
9 the abſciſs of the diameter of the vertex. And from the 
equality of the wggfoanz/ or compariſon in the figure, betwixt 
the 2 and the ſquare of the ſemi- ordinate, without any 
$700k or defect the name of the ſection is derived. | 
o. Since therefore the latus rectum in any diameter is given, 
the abſciſſes are as the 1 or in the duplicate ratio of the ſe- 
mi- ordinates. Thus; TFisto TG as E, is tog G and ſo 
likewiſe is i q to i r, as the ſquare of T 15 tothe iquare of /: 
and thus every where. From whence; alſo, when the ab- 
ſciſs of the axis is equal to the principal latus rectum; or four- 
ig of the diſtance from the vertex, it will be equal to its ſemi- 
ordinate. | | | "+ 
9®. Theangle comprehended by any tangent whatever, and a 
line from the focus, is equal to an angle comprehended by the 
ſame tangent, and any diameter, or the axis. Thus, the angles 
I. F, and pi ate equal: whence by the way, all the rays of 
light which fall on the concave part ot the ſurface, produced by 
the conyolution of the parabola about the axis, which fall, we 
ſay, on the ſame parallel to the axis; will be reflected from a 
concave paraboloid ſigure to the focus F, and there beget a 
moſt vehement burning: from which property, the point F has 
the name focus, and has communicated the ſame to the like 


e parallelogram * 57 0 
% and thus it is every — 


enghelinehlways paging throu feet b 
al <,that the elſiptie area deſeribed by the fine, is proportio- 
ho I» time; the angular motion of arighc line drawn from 


n tigure 4 

"tempered, that the ſame being according to the reeipre 
Noportion g according to the reciprocal 
1 3335 the diſtance accele d or retarded; def 
We, DHB, proportional to, time ; the angular motion 
| the ather focus I. MI be almoſt proportional to tie 
Ee, and conſequently Withodt ; 
Watiog x ndnearly.cquarte; Mis to ſay, where the ellipſis 


Paabola Let. D be an infinite right-line; arid 


| e 
taken $wo.t 


2 


angulat motion of the line HB be 


notable acceleration orre-| - 


ide elliptick periphery always in the ſame proportion, ſothat] points inthe hyperbola and ellipſis. See Focus. | 
lil always in the — proportion ee atof th 109. A parabola, like an hyperbola, does. not incloſe aſpace, 
ler alis to the greater. And weart toreaſonin the ſame mans but ſtretches out in inſinitum. 101 20 
er cmneerning a circle inſeribed in an ellipſis. | 119. A partboligeurvealways tends more and more, is infini- 
. All parallelograms deſeribd about the conj tum, to a paralleliſm with its diameters ; but can never arrive 
c of the ellipſis, and c thereat. | | 


' 12%. Iftwo las be deſcribed, with the ſame axis and ver- 
- tex4 the ordinates to the common axis will be cut off by the pa- 
- Fabola in a given proportion; and the areas compr by 


(7 
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CON 


St, Peter's fabric, which takes cognizance of all cauſes relating 


to piety and charity, part whereof is due to the church of St. Pe- 
ter: the ſixth that ot waters, rivers, roads: the ſeventh of foun- 
tains and ſtrects : the eighth that of the index, which examines 
the books to be printed or corrected: the ninth that of the go- 
vernment of the whole ſtate of the church: the tenth de Bozo re- 
gimine ; of which two laſt, the cardinal-nephew is chief. The e- 
leventh that of money: the twelfth that of biſhops ; wherein 
thoſe who are to be promoted to biſhoprics in Italy arc examin- 
ed: this is held before the pope. I he thirteenth that of conſiſto- 
rial matters; the chief whereof is the cardinal- dean. There is 
alſo a Congregation of alms, which takes care of what relates to 
the ſubſillence of Rome, and the ſtate of the church.) 

ConGREGATION is al ſo uſed for a company or ſociety of religi- 
ous ; cantoned out of this or that order ; and making, as it were, 
an inferior order, or a ſubdivilion of the order itſelf, See Ok- 
DER, and MONASTERY. 
Such are the 1 of the oratory, and thoſe of Cluny, 
c. among the Benedictins. See ORATORY, CLUNY, BENE- 

DICTINS, CI c. 

The word is alſo uſed for aſſemblies of pious perſons, in man- 
ner of fraternities ; frequent among the jeſuits, in honour of the 
virgin, c. See FRATERNITY. 

CONGREGATION of Penitence. 2 See 3 PENITENCE. 

CoxnGREGATION of the holy Trinity. TRIxITv. 

CoNnGREGATION of the immaculate Conception. See the article IM- 
MACULATE. 

CONGREGATION of the Lateran. See the article LATERKAN. 

CONGREGATION, in phyſics, is uſed by Dr. Grew for the leaſt 
and loweſt degree of mixtion ; or that wherein the parts of the 
mixt do not conſiſt with, or adhere to each other, but only touch 
in one point. See MIXTION, 
The author declares himſelfof opinion, that the particles of all 
fluids only touch in this manner ; or that their coheſion only 
amounts to a congregation. See FLUID, and COHESION. 

CONGRESS,ConcREsss, is uſed for an aſſembly of commiſſi- 
oners, deputies, envoys, c. from ſeveral courts, meeting to 
concert matters for their common good. 
The Congreſs at the Hague, which held during the courſe of the 
war, terminated in 1697 by the treaty of Riſwick, was compo- 
55 of the envoys of all the princes in the confederacy againſt 

"rance. 

ConcREss is alſo uſed in an obſcene ſenſe, for an eſſay, or trial, 
made by appointment ofa lay or a ſpiritual judge,in the preſence 
of chirurgeons and matrons, to prove whether or no a man be 
impotent; in order for the diſſolving of a marriage. See IMro- 
TENCE. 

Neither the civil nor canon law make any mention of this trial 
of virility by Congreſs : it had its origin in France, from the bold- 
neſs of a young fellow, who in open court, being hard preſſed 
by his wife, demanded the Corel The judge, ſurprized with 
the novelty of the demand, found it could not be denied, as be- 
ing the ſureſt evidence the caſe could admit of. 

In time it became a branch in the French juriſprudence,and was 
authorized by decrees and arrets. It obtained for about the ſpace 
of 120 years, and was annulled by an arret of parliament in 
1677, as being tound precarious; ſome having failed under the 
experiment out of mere modeſty and ſhame, which is found 
to have the ſame effect with actual impotency. 

CONGRUITY, or CONGRUENCY, in the ſchools, a ſuitableneſs 
or relation of agreement between things; whereby we come at 
the knowledge of what may be expected therefrom. 
The ſyſtem of congraity in matters of grace conſiſts in this ; that 
God, who knows perfectly the nature of grace, and the diſpoſi- 
tions of the will in all the circumſtances that ſhall befal a man, 
gives graces, Wherewith, by virtue of their congruity with the 
will of man, conſidered in thoſe circumſtances, man will al- 
ways infallibly, but not neceſſarily, do, what God would have 
him do: in regard, the will, in the language of the congruiſts, 
does always infallibly, though voluntarily, chuſe what appears 
beſt 


ConcGRuITyY, in geometry, is applied to figures, lines, &'c. which 
exactly correſpond when laid one over another; as having the 
ſame terms, or bounds. 

Thoſe things between which there is a eongruity, are equal, and 
ſimilar. See EQUaL1TY; and SIMILAR. 

Euclid, and by his example, moſt other geometricians, demon- 
ſtrate all their elements from the ſole principle of congraency : 
M. Leibnitz, and after him Wolfius, ſubſtitute the notion of 1i- 
militude in lieu of that of congruency. See SIMILITUDE. 

CoNnGRUITY, in a lax ſenſe, is uſed to expreſs an aptitude in ſome 
bodies, to unite, or incorporate ; by reaſon of ſome ſimilitude or 
fitneſs of their figures: as incongruity denotes an unfitneſs of 
their ſurfaces for joining together. 

Thus, quickſilver will unite with gold, and many other metals, 
but will roll off from wood, ſtone, glaſs, c. and water, which 
will wet ſalt and diſſolve it, will flip off from tallow without 
adhering to it ; as alſo from a duſty ſurface, and from the fea- 
thers of water-fowl. 

Two drops of water, or of mercury, will, on contact, imme- 
diately join and coaleſce ; but oil of tartar, poured upon quick- 


CONIC 1 curve line ariſing from the ſection of a coxe by 


Geneſis, or conſtruction oftbe Ellipſis. To conceive the production 


ſilver, and ſpirit of wine and oil of turpentine on that, and air 


CON 


over all, will remain in the ſame veſſel wi 

union, or mixture with each other. TY "ak of 
And the cauſe hereof, is, that the figures of ſome 
not admit other bodies near enough to be within thei 
attraction, whence they cannot join, and cohere: 
their fitneſs of figure will let them approach near en 


each others attractive power, then they cloſe and h 
Sec COHESION. 


bodies wilt 
t ſpheres of 
but where 
OUgh to fee! 
old together, 


a plane. See -ONE, and SECTION. 
f = cont ſections are three, viz. the elligſis, hyperbola, and 52 
%, beſide the circle and the triangle, which though they 2. 
from the ſection of a cone, are not uſually conſidered ch non 
2 See CIRCLE, and TRIANGLE. A reap 
hough the equations, geneſis, and many of the proper 
with the ratio's, dimenſions, c. of each of the conic econ. 
ſeparately given under their reſpe&ive articles in this wor, 
LLIPSIS, HYPERBOLA, and PARABOLA; yet, t9 make r 

doctrine of Comics, which is ſo conſiderable a part of the hint... | 
geometry, and of ſuch frequent uſe in the new altronomy * 
motion of projectiles, c. more complete, we ſhall here put 
the whole in a new light, and bring it together into onecontrac. 
ted view. 

The common interſection, then, of any plane with a cri ſu- 
perticies, we obſerve, is called a conic ſectton: and this ſection 
varics, and acquires a different name, according to the Gferey: 
inclinations of the cutting plane. For, 

iſt, If a cone be any how cut by a plane, through thevertex: 
and again by another plane parallel to the former plane: then, 
the ſection, made in the ſuperficies thereof, is called an Duper- 
bola; the plane of which being produced to meet the oppoſite 
ſuperficies, will make another tection, which is likewiſe called 
an hyperbola: and both of theſe, conjunctly, are called oppoſe 
ſe&:025. 

2dly, If through the vertex of a cone, a plane paſſes withont the 
ſuperficies thereof, that is, neither cutting nor touching it; and 
the cone be again cut by another plane parallel to theformer; 
the ſection made in the ſuperficies thereof, is called ang 
3dly, Ifaplane touch the ſuperficics of a cone, and the cone 
be cut dy a plane, the ſection is a parabola. 
But inſtead of conſidering the curves as ariſing by ſeQion of the | 
cone itſelf, their deſcription, nature and properties, are found | 
more eaſy of conception, when conſidered as drawn on a | 
plane: for which reaſon, after Des Cartes and molt of the li- 
ter writers, we ſhall rather chuſe to lay them down in thisfe- 
cond manner. 
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and nature of an ellipſis, let Hand I, (Fig. 13.) be two points, 
nails, or little pegs, about which put a threa BHI, then put- 
ting your finger to the thread, and keeping the ſamealways n 
an equal tenſion, move the finger round from the point B, 
till you return to the ſame point B again. a 
By this revolution of the point B, is deſcribed the curveline, 
called the ellipſes ; which differs from the delineation of acircle 
only in this, that a circle hath only one center, but the elliplis 
two: though if the points H and I ſhould come together, ite 
one, the elliptic curve would become perfectly circular. 
But by how much greater the diſtance is betwixt thoſe 2+ 
the ſame length of the thread ſtill remaining ; by ſo much the 
farther is this figure removed from the circular. So that accor- 
ding to the divers proportion of the diſtance H I to thethreas 
BHI, or to the line K, which is equal to the ſame thread, 
vers ſpecics of ellipſes will be deſcribed. 8 
But then, if the length of the ithread be increaſed ot Pe Fu | 
in the ſame proportion as the diſtance of the points H 400 2 
increaſed, or diminiſhed, there will indeed be deſcribe 3 
ellipſes, but all of the ſame ſpecies: whence ien 8 1 
lipſes, are not only innumerable in magnitude, but wy 2 
alſo; and reach from acircle to a right line: for, *. © 
points H and I meet together, the ellipſis dernen ende F the 
when they are —— from each other half the — A | 
thread, it becomes a right line, both ſides meeting toget at of 
Whence alſo it appears, that every ſpecies of ellipſes die your 
different from any other, than the extremes of them are d 
on this fide from a circle, and on that from a right ogg en at 
appears from this delineation, that if from a on au d 
pleaſure in the elliptic periphery, as the point ©, 135 and 
two lines to the two central points ; theſe oberg nere 
BI. taken together, will be equal to "= Re is alway? 
DK; and conſequently, that the ſum of them : 
iven. : int C is called the 
n theellipſis DFKR, (Fig. 22 the poin Ar arif Of 
center, the points H and I the 965, DK gr p anſoer[w 5 
tranſverſe axis, or the principal diameter, ot latss "brough the 
and F R the leſſer axis: all the right lines paſſing at the pe⸗ 
center C are diameters; and all right lines terminarens 46k 
riphery, and divided into tWO equal parts by caſe 4 be- 
called ordinates. That part of every diameter inte s called the 
twixt the vertex theroof, and the ordinate as by he diameter. 
abſciſs thereof. A line drawn from the vertex 2 u tothecll?” 
parallel to the ordinates thereof, as uh, — tes of anon! 
lis in that vertex. A diameter parallel to the ordinates meter. 
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, cs. is termed a conngate diameter; and the ordinate to 
6 eater axis, which paſſes through either of the foci, as MA, 
the gl )is termed the principal latus rectum, or the parameter of 
(ig. 13: axis. See CENTER, Focus, Axis, DIAMETER, 
QaDINATE, PARAME — Sc. : , 
ies of the Ellipſis.— 15. 1 he ordinates of every diameter are 

P49" (rated to be parallel to each other. 

1 The ordinates of the diameters or axes are perpendicular to 

nes themſel ves; but the ordinates of the teſt of the diame- 

ne oblique to their diameters ; and in ellipſes of divers ſpe- 
o much the more oblique, at equal diſtance from the 

by how much the proportion of the greater axis tothe leſſer 
* greater; but in the ſame ellipſis, ſo much the more ob- 
ue, by how much the more remote the diameters are from 


x areonly two conjugate diameters, which are equal 
Atoother; iz. thoſe whole vertices are at equal diſtances 
om the vertices ofthe axes : thus, the diameter V T (fig. 14.) 
conjugate, and equal to that other GM; where V F is equal 
MF, and V D equal to MK. 5 

. The obtuſe angle VCM of theſe two diameters, which are 
coojugate and equal, is greater, and the acute angle V CG is leſs 
m every other angle contained under the reſt of the diameters 
unte conjugate to each other. 

# It the lines P and B be ſemi-ordinates to any diameter, 


de ſemi-ordinate B, as is the rectangle Mu x G, to the 
ehugleMyxyG; that is, x P is to the rectangle compre- 
ended under the two parts, into which the diameter is divided 
r the ordinate KP, as y Beis to the reCtangle under the parts 
ine diameter made by the ordinate AB. 
The parameter, or latus rectum of any diameter, is a third 
tional to that diameter and its conjugate : that is, (in 
tic. 13.) if the diameter DK is to its conjugate diameter EF, 
6 Eb i to Y; then Y is the parameter or latus rectum of the 
fameter DK: whence AM, an ordinate to the axis through 
de locus is, as above, equal tothe principal parameter, and is 
third proportional to the greater and leſſer axis. 
* The ſquare of every ſemi-ordinate, as MI, is leſs 
tan the rectangle made of any abſciſs whatever, as I K 
un into the latus rectum of its own diameter, or than IK x V. 
And in figure 14. P 474 is leſs than the rectangle made of 
theabſciſs Mu, and the latus rectum of MG: from which de- 
kt, ot Ae, this ſection bath its name. 
F. If from any point, as B in figure 13. you draw the 
ht lines BH and BI to the foci, the ſum of them will be 
equal io the greater axis, as was ſhewed above: and if the angle 
1H, comprehended by thoſe lines, be biſſected by the right line 
4, the line à is perpendicular to the tangent VB in the point 
U thatis, tothe curve in the point of contact. 
The diſtance of a body turned round in an ellipſis, about the 
locus H, from the ſame focus, is the greateſt of all in the point 
k; lealt of all in the point D; and mean in the points E and 
:; d that mean diſtance HF is equal io the greater half- 
u DCor CK; as is manifeſt from the production of the 
pus. 13 0 N : . 
if. The vaniſhing ſubtenſe of the angle of contact, parallel 
ue diltance from the focus, at an equal perpendicular inter- 
rom that diſtance, al ways remains given and unvaried inthe 
nc ellipſis, yea, and in the ſame parabola; and hyperbola too. 
na ciſtance 


0 The intinitely tmall. 


I de area of 
(ded, as the leſſer axis is to the greater; and ſo are all cor- 


wk and the ordinates tothe greater axis, as M 1, are divided 
\ticelliptick periphery al ways in the ſame proportion, ſo that 
\lisomlalways inthe ſame proportion; to wit, that of the 

«©neerning a circle inſeribed in an ellipſis. 
All parallelograms deſeribed about the conjugate diame- 
5 or the ellipſis, and comprehending the elliptis, areequal. 
2 the paralleJogram & 6 , fig. 14. is equal toche othier 
5 : and thus it is every where! | 9 
"Usripht line al ways paſſing through one of ne foci be ſo 
that the elliptic area deſcribed by the ſaxie, is proportio- 


- ger loeus to the former line; will be amoſt equable: thus, 
aue 13, if the angular motion of the line HB be 
f Empered, that the ſame being according to the reci rocal 


i cs Di the diſtance accelerœd or retarded; deſcribes 


| awabola.- Let Dl be an infinite right line, and 
der Perpendicular 10 ix; (Fig. 15.) then, tal ing in the 
7. anz poin F, let the line Fl be biſſecbed in the point 
len thegg be taken to threads joined together in the 
Wah 2 908 n ber TF: and let a pin fixed to the 
a. the point I be moved tothe right and left, in ſuch a 


.. 


M, the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate P is to the ſquare of | 


das if d Z be always given, gd allo will always remain given 
ponent parts whatſoever among themſelves, as MI Kz| 


Act alis to the greater. And we are to reaſon in the ſame man- 


the ellipſis is to the area of the circle circum- | 


— — 


o me time; the angular motion of a righe line drawn from 


* — _ — 


* 


Properties of the 


the axis which 

contact: ſo I is equal to TE; and 
i;. All parabolas are like, or of the 
all circles. 


, : 
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manner, that when the pin is in any other poſition, as in P, 
the thread TI which here becomes PL, be always perpendicu- 
lar to IL; or, which is the ſame thing, parallel ta Dl, but 
equal to the thread ITF; which in this caſe becomes PF, ever 
—— through the point F. t 2:55 03 pals) 
he curve thus generated by the 1 infinitely produced both 
ways, is a parabola: in which g iTsRo, is called the peri- 
phery; ID the axis, or principal diameter; F the focus; the 
point I the principal vertex. | ONE gere 
An ordinate to the axis through the focus, is equal to the prin- 
cipal latus rectum: all right lines ai, or RZ, parallel tothe 
axis, are diameters, as dividing the lines ; hand K T, whichace 
parallel to the tangents at their vertices, into two equal parts; 
and they are called diameters belonging to the vertices in which 
they terminate, as I, i. aſs 23196 
Parabola.— 10. Every diameter, or right line pa- 
rallel to the axis, biſſects all the lines within the figure, which 
are parallel to the tangent ot the vertical point: which biſſected 
lines are called ordizares. 
2*. The ordinates of the axis are perpendicular thereto; but the 
ordinates of the reſt of the diameters are oblique to their di- 
ameters ; and ſo much the more oblique, by how much the 
vertex of the diameter is further removed from the principal 
vertex of the parabola. | 
3%. The latus reQum, or parameter to every diameter, is a 
third geometrical proportional to any abſciſs, and its ſemi-or- 
dinate; that is, if the latus rectum of the diameter in, or that 
of the vertex i, be y; then, as the abſciſs i is to the ſemi- ordi- 
nate 4, ſo is that ſemi- ordinate toy. 
4*. I he principal latus rectum, or that belonging to the axis, is 
equal to the ordinate i paſſing through the focus; and qua- 
druple of FT, the leaſt diltance of the focus from the principal 
vertex. | WEL 
5*. The latus reQum belonging to any vertex or diameter, is al- 


ſo quadruple of the diſtance of that vertex from the focus: thus, 


the latus rectum of the vertex g is quadruple F s, and ſoit is 
every where. 

69, Thediſtance of any vertex or point in the parabola what- 
ever, from the focus, is equal to the leaſt diſtance of the ſame 
from the line LL, which is perpendicular to the axis: and is di- 
{tant from the principal vertex; by a quarter of the principal la- 
tus rectum. 11% 

7”. The ſquareofevery ſemi-ordinate, as q4, is equal to a rec- 
tangle made of the latus rectum, of the ſame vertex as V, and 
9 the abſciſs of the diameter of the vertex. And from the 
equality of the weegg&oanz or compariſon in the figure, betwixt 
the rectangle and the ſquare of the ſcmi-ordinate, without any 
exceſs or defech the name of the ſection is derived. 

do. Since therefore the latus rectum in any diameter is given, 
the abſciſſes are as the ſquares, or in the duplicate ratio of the ſe- 
mi-ordinates. Thus, TFisto TG as: Fg, is tog G , and ſo 
likewiſe is « q to ir, as the ſquare of q T is to the 1quare ofr /: 
and thus every where. From whence; alſo, when the ab- 
ſciſs of the axis is equal to the principal latus rectum, or four- 
fold of the diſtance from the vertex, it will be equal to its ſemi- 
ordinate. 8 

9. The angle comprehended by any tangent whatever, and a 
line from the focus, is equal to an angle comprehended by the 


ſame tangent, and any diameter, or the axis. Thus, the ang les 


I. F, and pi ate equal: whence by the way, all the rays of 
light which fall on the concave part of the ſurface, produced by 
the convolution of the parabola about the axis, which fall, we 
ſay, on the fame parallel to the axis; will be reflected from a 
concave paraboloid figure to the focus F, and there beget a 
moſt vehement burning: from which property, the point F has 
the name focus, and has communicated the ſame to the like 
points in the hyperbola and ellipſis. See Focus. 

109. A parabola, like an hyperbola, does not incloſe a ſpace, 
but ſtretches out in inſinitum. | 24 
119. A parabolie eurve always tends more and more, i infini- 
tum, to a paralleliſm with its diameters; but can never arrive 
thereat. $32.6 | 
120. Iftwo las bedeſcribed, with the ſame axis and ver- 
tex j the ordinates to the common axis will be cutoff by — * 
rabola in a given proportion; and the areas comprehended by 
the ſame axis and ordinate, and the reſpective curves, will be 
in the ſame given proportion to one another. e. | 
13%. Every parabolic ſpace comprehended betwixt the curve 


and the ordinate, is to the parallelogram made of the ſame baſe 


and altitude; in a ſubſeſquialteral proportion; that is, as 2 is to 3; 
and to the external ſpace in a duplicate proportion, or as 2 is to 
1: ſogiTistogil, 28 2 is to 3; and toi IT asiistor. From 
whence it becomes eaſy to ſquare the parabola. Sce QUanrA- 
TVURE: 


- 145. Thediſtance between the vertex of the axis, and the point 


where any tangent interſeQs it, as I, is equal to the abſciſs of 
—.— to the ordinate applied from the point ot 
Sit is every Where. 
e ſpecies; as are alſo 
69. If a diameter be continued forge the point of concourſe | 
of two tangelits ; this diameter + as biſſect the line . the 
5 ons 


contacts: which property of the parabola may likewiſe be un- 
derſtood of the ellipſis, and hyperbola. | 
Gere/rs of the Hyperhola. Suppoſe a Raff or rule of a ſufficient 
© length, as I B, (Fig. 16) let Land H be twa central points, an- 
ſwering to the toci of an ellipſis, in which let nails befaitened ; 
then, —— being tied to one end of the ſtick, a rope or thread 
as long again as the ſtick, let the other end thereof be bored 
through, and ſo fixed upon the nail I; and fix the other end of 
the rope, by a knot, upon the other nail H: Which done, laying 
your finger on the point B. where the rope and ſtaff are tied to- 
gether, let Tau finger deſcend fo long, till you have thereby 
applied and joined the whole rope to the ſtaff, or rules the ſtaff 
baving been in the mean while, as it need muſl, wheeled about 
the centre I; Thus, with the point B. the vertex of the angle 
HI, you will have deſcribed a curve line X BD, which is part 
of an hyperbola; the Whole conſiſting of that curve which will 
reſult from the curve XB D, which hath added to it the curve 
YAY Os produce of the rule and work, as turned to the o- 
ther fide. | 
Furthet, transfetring the hole, or knot of the rope to the nail I, 
and faſtening the end of the ſtaff on the nail H, you willdefcribe 
another hyperbola, yertically oppoſite to the former, which is 
altogether like and equal thereto. But if, without changing any 
thing in the rule and — — only apply a longer rope; you 
will have an hyperbola. of a different ſpecies from the former: 
and if you ſtill lengthen the rope, you will have ſtill other forts 
of hyperbolas ; till at length, making the rope double the length 
of the rule, you will have the hyperbola changed into a right 
line. | 
But it᷑ you alter the diſtance of the nails, in the very ſame pro- 
portion in which you change the difference betwixt the length 
of the rope, and that of the {tick ; in this caſe-you. will have hy- 
erbolas marked out, which are altogether of the ſame ſpecies, 
bat have their fimilar parts differing in magnitude. | 
Laſtly, if the length of the rope and rule be equally increaſed, 
their difference in the mean while, and the interval of the nails 
remaining the ſame ; not a different hyperbola, either as to ſpe- 
cies or magnitude, will be deſcribed, nor any other than a grea- 
ter part of the ſame hyperbola. | 
It mult be owned, however, that many properties of an hyper- 
bola are better known from another manner of generating the 
figure, which is as follows: LetLLand MM, (Fig. 17.) be 
infinite right lines interſe&ingeach other atany angle whatever, 
in the point C: from any point whatever, as Dore, let DeD 4 
be drawn parallel to the firſt lines; or ec, ed; which, with the 
lines firſt drawn, make the parallelograms, as De, Cd, ore c 
C4: Now, conceive two ſides of the parallelogram, as D 
D 4, or e e, e d, to be ſo moved, this way and that way, that they 
al ways kcep the ſame paralleliſm; and that at the ſame time 
the areas always remain equal; that is to ſay, that De ande c 
remain always parallel to MM; and DA or ed always paral- 
lel to LL; and that the area of every patallelogram be equal to 
every other, one ſide being increaſed in the ſame proportion 
wherein the other is diminiſhed : by this means, the point D or e 
will deſcribe a curve line within the angle comprehended by the | 
firſt lines; which is altogether the ſame as that deſcribed above. 
So alſo in the angle vertically oppoſite will be deſcribed a like] 
and equal hyperbola; if the parallelogram C c K d, equal to the 
former, be {ſuppoſed to be moved, in the ſame manner as before: 
which hyperbolas are, as was ſaid before, called oppoſite ſectious, 
or oppaſite Hyper bolas. | 
In each figure, DK is the zraxſverſe axis, or tranſterſi diameter 
of the hyperbola or the. oppaſuze ſettions; the point Cthe centre; 
Hand | the foci. In the latter figure, all the lines paſing thro? | 
the centre C, as ib, are diameters : but if hyperbolat be de- 
ſcribed in the following angles, as LCM; MCL, thoſeſe&i- 
ons will be called following ſetions : and if the diſtance of the 
_ primary. vertex. of thoſe, hyperbolas from the common centre 
C, as Cg, or Cy, be equal to the ſemi- nt Kr or K , at 
the primary vertex ot theſe, thoſe ſections are called conjugate 
ſeckions e: and all the figures together form the hyperbolic ſyſtems. 
Further, + the ordinate to the axis through the focus, is equal 
to the principal latus cectum, or the parameter of the axis; and 
an indeterminate diameter which is: parallel to the ordinates of 
any determinate diameter, is called the confwgate diameter of the 
ame. Nee, 
Properties of the Hyperbola.— 19. Any diameter oerightline paſ- 
fing throughthe centre, bille&s all its ordinates; that is, all the 
right lines terminated on both ſides by the hy perbolic periphery. 
29. The ordinates of the axis are pexp« lat to the -ſame+4 but 
the ordinates of the reſt of the diamaters are oblique to their dia- 


— 


meters: and fo much the more in divers ſpecies, atequal di- ures, is increaſed ot dimuiſh proportionably. of 
- ſtances from the axis, by — — of the an- OO e Aer of the digher geome el. 5 
gles including the hyperbola's is the greater: and in the ſame] Curves, ich conſiders the ce, and the fer rar; fecal YN 
yperbola, ſo much the ore oblique, by how · much the dia-  Ariling.from: the ſecrions thereof. See GEOMETRY» f 
| 1 axe — — fr e axis. | r, ds. Lone 1 inn 
39. It any lines, as H hand, by femiordinates to any dame - 91721147 Con. ebrons. r 1 or herds, 
ter hate very as K D; n CO ding Bb; is | CONIF FROUS, aterm applied to ſuch crees, ſhrubs, . 


to the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate Qs, as-thereQangte KHDH 
is to the rectangle KQDQ: and ſo the ſquare b # is tothe fquare 
K, as the rectangle. :346, is to the reQangle abe an 
thus every where. 5 (951 


Common properties of all the Coxic Sections. From the wholeit 


” ers according to their various Kinds. 


Aris; but that in big ypetbola they intevſee argen 
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gate thereof, (or its tangent, which is equal to t. © ©0nju- 

— rectum of any diameter, as DK, \ 5 7 * —. IS, if the 

ter DK ĩs to its conjugate By, or its equal o; (gig th e dime. FINS 

gate g; , or that tangent v toy. And as the or b — coſe 

through the focus is the principal latus tectum, ſo iris l. U. an 1 

double of the leaſt diſtance of the focus fromthe — — 

ge. The ſquare of any ſemi- ordinate, as Or, is — N. 

rectangle made of the abſciſs D, drawn! a 4 \ 

of its own diameter, as y: and, in like manner, the { recur 0 

ſemi-ordinatc f x, is greater than the rectangle of the well,, 

E enen. 
If from any point of the hyperbola, as B, (Fig. 1 | 

be drawn right lines to both the foci, as B H bY £06). Ger f 

of theſe lines will be equal to the axis DK; as will res 

pear bro the * itſelf. | met > | gl 

78. e angle comprehended by 1: 55 

ci, be biſſected by the right line EB, — new Co 

gent tothe hyperbola in the point B. - . 2222 
. Theright lines LL and MM, (Fig. 17.) which iacloſette 2 


hyperbolas, are aſymptotes of the hyperbolas : char! | 
ſuch, to which, on both fides, the 8 — 2 a | 
nearer, but is never able to touch or coincide therewiti, | 
9. The ſpecies.of hyperbolas are various, according to the dif. 
ferent magnitude of the angle L CM, comprehended by the 
aſymptotes ; but that angle remaining the fame, the tpecies ot 
the hyperbola remains unchanged: yet according to the ditte- 
rent magnitudes of the parallelograms, by which hyperbolas 
are deſeribed, hyperbolas af divers magnitudes doarile: if the 
2 contained by the aſy mptotes be a right angle, the hyper- 
bola is called eguilateral, or rectangular; and the latus tectum of 
all the diameters will (as inacircle) be equal io the diametets. 
Laſtly, if hyperbolas be deſcribed about the ſame axis in divers 
angles of the aſymptotes, the right lines perpendicular tothe 
axis will be cut off in a given proportion by them all; and the 
ſpaces like wiſe inc loſed by the right lines, or ordinates, the pro 
uced axis, and the curves, will be in the ſame given proportion. 
109. If the diſtances from the centre of the hyperbola, be taken | 
in 551 one of the afymptotes;focka Cl, 
CIL, CIII, CIV, CV, C VI, be in continued geometrical pro- 
portion; and if from thoſe 2 there be drawn parallel tothe 
other aſymptote the lines, I 1, II 2, III 3, IV 4, VI, VI é, 
the ſpaces I 2, II 3, III 4, IV 5, V 6, will be equal among 
themſelyes. And conſequently, if thataſymptote CM be ſup- 
poſed to be divided, according to the proportion of numbers | 
exceeding: one another in a natural ſeries, thoſe ſpaces will be 
proportional to the logarithms of all thoſe numbers. 
may be gathered, 1®. That the conic ſe&ions are in themſelves a 
ſyſtem of regular curves, allied to each other; and that one is 
changed into another perpetually, when it is either increaſed, 
or diminiſhed, in inſinitum. 
Thus, the circle, the curvature thereof being never ſolittle in- 
creaſed or diminiſhed, paſſes into an ellipſis; and the ellipis, 
its centre going away infinitely, and the curvature being by that 
means diminiſhed, is turned into a parabola: and when the cur- 
vature of the parabola is never ſo little changed, there wiſeth 
the firſt of the hyperbolas; the ſpecies whereof, which are in- 
numerable, will all of them ariie orderly by a gradual diminu- 3 
tion of the curvature; till the curyature vaniſhing away, the lac 
hyperbola ends in a right line perpendicular to the axis. From 
whence it is manifeſt, that every regular curvature, like to that 
of a circle, from the circle irfelf to a right line, is 8 conica! 
curvature, and is diſtinguiſhed with its peculiar name,according 
to the divers degrees of that curvature, ' See CURVE. | 
29. That the latus rectum of a circle, is double to Wenn 
from the vertex: that all the latera recta of ellipſes, are — 
vroportions to that diſtance hetwixt the double . + 
according to their — INenes ; that the latus tectum ro 
— is juſt quadruple of that diſtance; and, laſtly, tate 
atera ca of hy perbolas are in all proportions beyond the qua 


6 hat ali4iameters in a circle and el lipſis interſcR one uo. 
ud in the. centre of the figure within the lection: that in — 
parabola they die all parallel amongſt themſelves, and 0 


this without the 
4 ſections, 0 | 
©: That the 


in the common Cc 
gebe to the focus, in all tdeſe i 


as bear a ſquammous or ſcalyfruit, of a weod 
figure approaching to that of 'a cone: 
ſeeds, and when they are pe, the ſeyeral 


h there are man 


extis or partie 
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ape or open, and the ſeeds drop out. Of this kitid 
" the ürt, the pine, beech, and the like, See PLANT and 


1510 or Cox juner, is applied in the attcient muſick, 
cj ne as — 2 or more ſbunds heatd at 
he ſame time. See CONSONANGE. _ | *X 
er degrees, two flotes Which immediately follow each o- 
der in the order of the ſcale ; 28 dre. See DORA. 
fetrachords, are two tetrachords, where the ſame 
* is the higheſt of the one, and the toweft 
CaoRD- ls da Kos * * 
or Cocvtso x, in law, is uſed in the paſſiug of fines 
cee acknowledges the fine. See Frint. b | | 
lie to whom the fine is acknowledged, is called the cgi ee, or 
bexrE diameter, or axis, in conicks, is a right line biſ- 
ting the tranſyerfe diameter. See Drau ra, ONIC i- 


d Axis. | 
Giceur rin of an eklipfis, iv the ſhorteſt diumetet, or axis, 
ciſecting the longer, or tranſverſe aris.—such is F. F. Tab. 
nicks, Fig. 31. Secalfo Ex Tisis. 

[tis demonſtrated, 19. T hatin an ellipſis, the con mate axis is a 
neanproportions between the tranſverſe axis an the parame- 
ter, 2% Ih 


rde cone g 


; e ſquare of the conjugate axis, is to that of the tranſ- 
rerſe, as the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate is to the reckangle of the 

ments of the axis. 30. That a right line drawn from the fo- 
-newthe exttemity of che ſemi-comſugare axis, is equal to che 


ranſyerſe ſemi-· axis. 
Hence, the cnjn gate axis being given the focus is eaſily deter- 
mined. See Focus. And the ellipfis thence eaſily deleribed. 
CorroaTE ai, in an hyperbola, is a mean gr ortional be- 
een the tranſverſe axis and the parameter. See HYPERROLA. 
[tis thus called, becauſe the conſugate axis of an ellipſis has the 
ſume ratio. In an hyperbola, the ſquare of the conjugate axis, 
to the ſquare of the tranſverſe, as the parameter tothe trahſ- 
rerſe axis. See PARAMETER. _ | | 
(0NJUGATION, in grammar, an otderly diſtribution of the | 
fereral parts, or infleQions of verbs, in their differentmoods and 
tenſes, to diſtinguiſh themfrom each other. See VERB. 

The Latins have four comjngationt, diſtinguiſhed by the termina- 
tors of their infinity; are, Fre, ere, ire; aud moſt of the 
Frenchgrammartaris reduce the cozjxgations of theit language 
tw theſame number; ending in er, re, i, aud oi. 

lu Engliſn. where the verbs have ſcarce any natural infleQioiis, 
but derive all their vatiations from additional particles, pto- 
nouns, Nc. we have hardly any ſuch thing as ſtriX conjugations. 
dee Moop, TExsz, &c. | 

Covyrdariox, in anatortty, is underſtood of a pait of nerves; or 
wo netves, ariſing together, and ſetving for the ſame operation, 
ſenſation, or motſon; tſtere being ſcatee any net ve without its 
fellow. See NERVE. hn ring | 
The mcient phy ſiciarts only knew of feven pairs, or conjugation 
etves; the moderus have diſcoveted thitty new ones. See 
oxJuNcT. See the article Cox jo PIR. | 
600005 entence. See the atticle SENTENCE. 


planets, in the ſame optical poitit ofthe heavens, i. e. in the ſathe 
degree ofthe zodiack. See PLantr; Piss, o. 

the two bodies meet both in the ſame degree of longitude and 
initude, a right line draw from the 8 the centre of 
one of them, pafſes tlirbugh that of the other : and the conjuncki- 


tr is ſaid to be ur. 

lr the lowet hides the uppet; the cujauct ib is ſaid to be cor po- 
ral; and if the ſame right line, continued back from the two 
cearesthrouy 
cart, the cox um ion is ſaid to be central. & 

he line paſs wide of the centte of the earth; the djunction is 
lac to de partite; 8 N 

Ude 
ener. Arden the e ſaid to be apparexr. 
Coſlanctiour are alſd divided itito great and greateſt : great con- 
[oPomarethoſe'which'only happen at conſiderable diſtances 
«ume ftom each other; as that of Saturti and Jupiter, Which 
uppen everytwenty years. a 
Genf conjfun@/onvare thoſe 
ate; as the en o of the'thi 


der aud Satut ut 


CE. 


| as little place in aſtronomy; being founded onthe 
7 mof the purtſeutar influetices, Cc. of the heayehly bugles 
aueh and ſuch aſpects. Seclnetuex fene - 


Aſtr 
an 
be 3 


#&10n'in Cancer: wh 


„here meyterminate⸗ 
| yi Hon is in conjun@tioh' 
, and Moy H,. — 


Led byugenet gl narne. 
*Cliples of s fun neve. 


ofthe other. See 


CTION; in aſttonomy, the meeting of two ſtars, ot | 


h the eye; do alſd paſs through the centre of the 


ies do not meet preciſely in the ſame degree, but are 


pects; and 
ſpects commence; as o 50 |: the 


CON 


| Fete; of the ſun and mooi in the nodes of the ecliptic. gcc 
CLIPSE. — Soon ee 
A particle which etpreſſes a relation, 
or dependatice between 00064 and rale; as cle. be- 
cauſe fer y ing to join, or connect the parts, or members of a diſ- 
coufſe. See PARHCLE, SENTENCE, St. & 
The confutHon is the ixth ot the eight valgar parts of ſpeech. 
See SYEECH. =Colfunions tender the ditcourſe more ſmooth 
and fluent; and ſerve vety good purpoſes in the a N N 
aud Haftattoe ſtyle { but Muff Ever be omitted where a perſon 
$ with 6thbrioh, as 6aly ſeeing ro weaken and enervate it, 
30flexd obfet ves, that fi big gives more warinth and life to a 
RA to drop che colon of po ulatives : apaiſian, 
fs He, enbarratfed with r, an aletels 225 es 
Ache hre ad vedemende it Bohl ger in its progreſs. _ .. 
Conjhin 25 are of virions Kinds. — Copalanrve,ot enjund;ve 
Cox juUNCTIONS gre gh Which expreſs arclation of anion; or 
e6tiparifon Berweett things + as, 44d, e; only, tanta; as mach 
as, tantum uaitum; in the [ime manner as, quemudmodum ; ne:- 
{hes niere nor Miſs; tatuiidem ; inaſmiich di, quippe ; mot oily but, 
_ alſo, non modo, ſed etiam, &c. 32 4 
Co, ros aden ve, thofe which axpreſs areltiQion, or 
N As, but, ſt, nevertheleſs, tamen; alt bongb, etiadn- 
2 


far from, ddeo ror. ; | 
Cop JoNCtioNs, % thoſe Which ſhew that the reaſon of forne- 
ihg is br ught--- As, for, nam; 47 quia; ſeeing, guippe; 
the rather fa ee, eo magts u]; inaſmuch as, gate . 
Conmonett! NS bebe, thoſe which denote a confequence 
drawn.---As, for which N quapropter ;, But then, atqui ; of 
_ Conſeqhiente, idee ; ſo that, ita 47, Kc. 
CONJONCTIONS ,Zlͤonal, ate mole which import a condition. 
As, Y, if wot, ft minuſ ;on condition that, ea lege ut; pro 
that, aumnodo; in caſe of, ft vero, $a Conbit 


Joxcr1oN; in gramtnat 


, 


qHatenns. 


; provided 
Ion, and 


CoNJoxctioNs urin, thoſe Wie 
contifluation'of the diſcourſe.---As, in effect, reipſa ; even, ei- 
ConJuNCTioNs di5jundive, thoſe which exprels a relation of ſe- 
dar ation or divilioli.— As, neither, nec; whether, ſive; or, vel. 
Cox odcr dabitative, thoſe which! i 
ſuipenſion of opiniion.--As, if; that js to ſay if, Ac. 
| wileſs that, 
* C. n 8 * 
CO FONCTIVA tunica, adunta, or albuginea, in anatomy, 
itincloſes all the reſt ; of'becaule it faſtens the eye in its orbit. 
Ste ADNaTa; and Exx. 1 
| d, of like alabaſter ; 
F\ henceſt is offiitarily cal led the whit ef Be eye. 
atinuation or extenſion thereof. Sce PERICRANIUM. 
he tonunct id does not inveſt the globe i 
Itis covered with a million of fine veitis ang arteries, Which ne- 
vet appear, uhleſs when the motion of the 3 more than 
| full and diſtended than dtdinaty, as in drunkejineſs; 
CONTURATI fratres. Secthe article FRATRES. _ 
cere 
whereby evil ike * 055 Ec. are ſuppoſed to be raiſed, or 
driven away. See Me fc. | 
r 581. 


1 
» 


ConDITIONAL. 8 * 
h'exptels a ſucceffion, or 
am; whatever it be, a fre 
< DBjuNcertvf n 
; expreſs bean doubt, or 
ExcepriveConfuncrioNns, ate, if it be nor, mit %; 
the outermoſt coat, or membrane of the eye ; ſo'called;becauic 
Jr is very ſmooth; when ſdund, of a White colour, 
is fald to Have it tiſe from the pericranium, and to be only 4 
' If the eye intire; but 
terminates at the edge of the ſcletbrica: 4e Selene 
uſually tapid, as iti bphth#lmias; or When the veſſels are more 
CONJURATION, magic words, characters ot ceremonies, 
The Romi prieſts pretend to expel devils, by preparin 


vi be 
water in a patticnlar mahitier, and ſprinkling it over the poſſe 
ſed, with a numbet᷑ of conjurations, and exorciſms. See Exok- 
CISM. | TO RTF by mf 
Some authors make the difference between conjuration and 
ure beruft to conſiſt in this; that the former effects its end by 
prayers and ii veation of God's name, & c. to compel the devil 
to do what is deſired; ſo that the conjuror ĩsſſuppoſed to be at 
ar wich the devil, ahd that evil ſpitit to act merely out of con- 
rait: whereas the latter attains its end by an immediate ap- 
plication to the devil himſeif; ahd the deyiPs complaiſance is 


ſuppofec to be the conſequence of ſome compact between 
them: ſd chat the devil aud the witch have a good underſtand- 


ing between them. See WITcHRR r. 
Both theſe, agam, diffet from enchamment and ſorcery; in that 
thefe” latter opetate ſecretly, and lowly by ſhe ts, cHarms, c. 
without eyet calling on thedevil, ot havi g any conference 
- withhitn. see CHARM; &c: | 
N. iti the ſea· language. See Cond. 
JONNECTION;or CONNESON, a be 
adkeres to, or depends on another. 


6 


tion whereby onething 


+ Euclie'sptopoſtions haveſhch # eruniſroy among themſelves, 
that the latter cannot ſybfiſt withobit the former.-- Philoſophers 


ate at a1oſs as to the manner of the cone dio between ſoul and 

body ; betwyeen cafes and effects, &. See Sol, CAvsE, Ge. 
ConKxer tom, orie in the drama, confiſts in the Joining of 
the ſevetrapfcenes together. See CON TW]WÜ —W—W OO 
Weft the ſcenes of an att ſucceed one another immediately ; 
* andareſÞJoinet as that the ſtage is never left empty, the con 
| Sorte s Lid to be obletved, Sec TRaGtdy, &s. . _ 
CONNER. 


CONNER.—ALr-ConNeR. Sec the article ALE-CONNER. 
CONNIVENTES valenle, in anatomy, wrink 


- tents : by which means, the lacteals have the more time to 


C 


being formed of the verb connoitre, to know, undenſtand. Hence 


CONOfD, Coxo1Drs, in geometty, a ſolid body, reſemblitig 


See Cont. | 


CONOIDES, or CoxNAR1UM, is a name gre by anatomiſts 


CONSANGUINITY, the relation of kinſhip, between per- 
ſons of the ſame blood, or ſprung from the ſame root. E 


CON 


les, or corru- 
gat ions in the inner coat, or membrane of the two large in- 
teſtines, the jejunum and ileum. See INTESTINES. ._ 
They are formed as the rugæ of the ſtomach, viz, by the in- 
ner coat's being larger than the outer. Sec SrOMACH. 
Theſe folds, or corrugations, ſome anatomiſts imagine in 
fome .meaſure to do the office of valves; by ſtraitning the 
paſſages, and conſequently impeding the motion of their con- 


imbibe the chyle See LacTEAL, CnytE, DictsT1ON, &c. 
ONNOISSEUR, a French term, of late uſed in Engliſh : it 
literally denotes a perfon wel ſeen and verſed in any thing ; 


it comes to be uſed in our language for a critick, or perſon 
who is a thorough judge, ot malſtet in any Way; particulatly 
in matters of painting, and ſculpture. 


a cone, except in this, that inſtead of a perfect circle for its 
baſe, it has an ellipſis, or ſome other curve approaching thereto. 


The conoid is produced by the entire circumvolution of a conic 
ſection around its axis; and according to the denomination of 
the ſection from whence it is generated, it is differently de- 
nominated : if, v. gr. the ſolid be produced by the motion of 
a parabola, it is called a parabolic conoid; if by that of an hy- 
perbola, an hyperbolic conoid; and an elliptic conoid, or a 28 
when produced by the rotation of an ellipſis, around one of 
its axes. Sce HYPERBOLIC, PARABOLIC, e. | 
The famous ſotid of the leaſt reſiſtance, Sir Iſaac Newton, 
M. Fatio, and the marquis de PHopital, have demonſtrated 
to be a conoid. See SOLID, and RESISTANCE. 


to a gland found in the third ventricle of the brain, reſembl- 
ing a pine- apple; whence M. Des Cartes called it pinealis, 


* * 


CONSCRIPT, Coxscrarervs, a popular term in the Ro 
hiſtory, uſed in ſpcaking of ſenators, who were called At 

1 7 ile 1 by reaſon their names were — 

| 1E LEgUEr, or catalogue of the ſenate. Sce Spx i. 
and PATREs.,. Fn * denate. See SENATOR, 


Livy,/. 1. c. 1. tells us, that when Brutus fill 
of the ſenators cut off by Tarquin, with nies _ 
the cqueltrian order, thoſe new ſenators had the appellat,. 
given FA of 22 comſcripti. But it-is certain, chat in e 
aur Aim a enators were called patres conſeript; Without 
CONSECRATION, the ad of converting, or ſetting a 
auy profane, or common thing, to a pious purpole ; with - 
tain, ceremonies, prayers, benedictions, (5c. appropriate — 
Conſceration is the reverſe of ſacrilege and protanation which 
conſiſt in perverting a thing ſet apart for a pions purpole i 
Aa rofane and popular one. Sec SACRILEGE. 8 
he biſhop coxſecrates a church, or a chalice; the pope con 
crates medals, agnus dei's, e. and grants i! 1 


idulgences to tho! 
Who bear them about them with devotion. N 12 


The conſecration or dedication. of a church, is an epiſcopal 
ccremony, couliſting in a great number of benedictions, wir 
aſperſions and unctious of chrilin, Se. on the walls, bc 
Withinſide and without. See Cuurcn:. TERS” 


The cuſtom of cogſecratiug perfons, temples, altars, veſiments, 


utenſils, Ic. is very ancient; and all the ceremonies thereot 
are preſcribed under the old law. Under the new law, when 
thoſe conſecrations relate to men, and arc performed by ap- 
pointment of Jeſus Chriſt, they are properly called ordination; : 
excepting thoſe pettormed to biſhops and kings, which fil 
tetain the name of conſecration. Sec BiSHor, and Kixs ; ſi 
alſo ORDINATION. | FT ; 

Thoſe which only conſiſt in a ceremony inſtituted by the 


church, are more ptoperly called Senedictiong. See Btxeic- 
TION. 


and fixed there the ſeat of the rational ſoul. See PINEAL gland. 


Marriage is prohibited by the church to the fourth degree of 
conſanguinity, incluſive; but by the law of nature, conſanguinity is 
no obſtacle to marriage, except in the direct line. See DEGREE. 
Conſanguinity terminates in the ſixth or ſeventh degree, ex- 
cepting in the ſuecèſſion to the crown; in Which caſe canſan- 
uinity is continued to infinity; e Ne 
The civilians call fratres conſanguinei, thoſe born of the ſame 
father; in oppoſition to fratres utèrini, who are only born of 
the fame mother. See BROTHER. ] 


According to the common opinion, theſe were not allowed 
to complain of an inofficious teſtament, i. e. of being diſin- 
herited without cauſe; excepting from the turpitude of the 
perſon appomted heir in their place. But Van Water endea- 
vours to ſhew the contrary; and urges, that the c9x/anguiner 
might plead inofficioſity, even where the teſtament was not 
made in favour of a perſon incapable. 


CONSCIENCE, Consciovusness, in ethicks, a ſecret teſti- 


mony or judgment of the ſoul, whereby it gives its approbation 
to things it does that are naturally good; and reproaches itſelf 
for thoſe that are evil. See JUDGMENT, Goo, and Evil. 
Or conſcience is a dictate of the underſtanding power, concern- 
ing moral actions; conſidered as it has the knowledge of laws; 
and conſequently as conſcious of what is to be done, or not 
done, with regard to the legiſlator. See MoRar. 

In the more popular ſenſe of the word, conſcience is a judg- 
ment, either true or falſe, whereby we pronounce a thing 
good or evil. This makes what we call the inner forum, or 
tribungt. 
Some divines maintain, that conſcience is infallible; and hold 
it to be that immutable law whereby God will judge men: 
they deny that the underſtanding can be the ſource of errors, 
and lay them all at the door of the will. A man, ſay they, 
may ſecure himſelffrom error, by farbearing to judge of things 
till he have a clear and diſtinct perception thereot. See L1- 
BERTY, ASSENT, &c. Some of the ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the coxſcience antecedent to an action, and that conſe- 
quent thereto :thefirft, called antecedent conſcience, determines 
what is good and what evil; and conſequently preſcribes what 
is to be done, and what avoided. Conſequent conſcience is a 
kind of ſecondary or reflex judgment, with regard to the good- 
neſs, Ge. of things already done or committed. | 

The rule of conſcience is the will of God, ſo far as it is made 
known to us, either by the.light of nature, or by that of reve- 
lation. See Reason, and REVELATION. 7 Tal 
With reſpe@ to the knowledge of this rule, conſec/exce is ſaid 
to be rightly informed, or miſtakn ; firm, or wavering, or 5 ap 
pulous, &c.— With refpeCt to the conformity of our actions 
to this rule when known, conſcience is ſaid to be good, or evil, &c. 


Philoſophers, in lieu of the word conſcience, Which ſeems ap- 


propriated to theological matters, ordinarily uſe that of coxſci- 
ouſneſs; whereby they mean an inner ſentiment of a thing, 
whereof one may have a clear and diſtinct notion.-In this 
fenſe, they ſay, that we do not know our own ſoul, nor are 


When they regard churches; altars, veſlels, Gt. they are (tric. 
ly called dedications. Sec DEDICATION. 
ONSECRATION is particularly uſed for the benediQion of the 
elements in the euchariſt. See EUCHARIST. | 
The romaniſts define it, the converſion of the bread and wine 
into the real wi and blood of Jeſus Chriſt: and that this is 
the ſentiment of their church, is evident from the priclt”; 
clevating the hoſt immediately after cozſecration, tor the people 
to adore it. Sec ELEVATION, Ge. 1 | 
There is a great controverſy between the Latin and Greek 
churches, touching the words of coxſecration : the common 
opinion among the Romaniſts, agreeable to St. Thomas and 
the ſchoolmen, is, that the conſecration of the bread and wine 
conſilts in theſe words, This is my body; this is my blood. The 
Greeks, on the contrary, attribute the change of the elements 
to a certain ptaycr which they call the zxwocation of the heh Ghuſt, 
rehearſed atter the words th1s ig my b, this 25 my bl,od, which 
the Greeks maintain are only neceſſary in the proceſs of the 
conſecration, as they contain the hiltory of the in{fitution; not 
as they contribute any thing to the change. 
CONSEGRA'TION, among medalilts, is the ceremony of the apo- 
theoſis of an emperor ; or his tranſlation into heaven, and re- 
ception among the gods: the proceſs whereof, ſee unccr 
APOTHEOSIS. | * 
On medals, the coxſecration is thus repreſented; on one {ide is 
the emperor's head, crowned with laurel, ſometimes veiled, 
and the inſcription gives him the title of 4#2z5 : on the reveric 
is a temple, a buſtum, an altar, or an eagle taking its fight 
towards heaven, either from off the altar, or from a cippus: 
at other times the emperor is ſcen in the air, born up by the 
eagle; the inſcription always, CONSECRATIO. 
Theſe are the uſual ſymbols: yet on the reverſe of that ot 
Antoninus, is the Antonine coluinn. In the apotheoſis ot ear 
reſſes, inſtead of an eagle is a peacock. 
For the honours rendered theſe princes after death, they were 
explained by the words conſecratio, pater, druas, and * 
Sometimes, around the temple or altar are put, memaria cls, 
or memoriæ eternæ: for princelles, æternitas, and /iderivus ve 
cepta ; on the fide of the nead, dea, or Out. ; 4 
CONSECTARY, a propoſition that follows, or 15 3 
from ſome preceding definition, lemmata, ax ioms, concluliond, 
or the Ike. Some rather chuſe to call it a conſequence z an 
others a corollary, &c. See CONSEQUENT,, Ce. loſo- 
CONSECUTIVELY, ConSECUTIVE, in the ſchool pen A 
phy, is ſometimes uſed ig oppoſition to antecedently, and 101 
times to effectively, or cauſally. 1 we 
Thus, ſay the ſchoolmen, the corruption of one ow * 
eneration of another, not ¶Fectively, but conſecut neh) oy bh 
ce matter cannot be without form, it is neceſſar ft x Wy 
eneration of one thing follow upon the corruption of op — 
CONSENT of parts, in the animal ceconomy, a certa 5 3 
f, when one part 15 in 
ment, or ſympathy, by means whereot, Eected in 
mediately * —_ at a diſtance becomes 
anner. See OYMPATHY., 
* accord, or conſent, is doubtleſs effected by oy 
; j u an 
commerce of the nerves, and their artful diſtributio 


aſſured of the exiſtence of our own thoughts, otherwiſe than 
by ſelf-canſcionſneſs. See Ex1STENCE. | 


| mification throughout the body. Sce NERVE: The 


The eſſelt is ſo ſenſible, as even to come under the phyſicians 

nizance: thus, the ſtone in the bladder, by vellicating the 
— there, will pain and draw them ſo much into ſpaſms, 
co affect the coats of the bowels in the ſame manner, by the 


atetmediation of nervous threads, and make a colic there; 
and alſo extend their twitehes ſometimes as far as the ſtomach, 


and occaſion grievous vomitings: the remedy, therefore in| 


” ſes, is to regard the part origmally affected, how re- 
| nee grievous oever may be the conſequences and fymp- 


in other places. 
Lie th con j — of nerves branched to the patts of the 
ere, the car, thoſe of the mouth, cheeks, præcordia, and parts 


adjacent, vc. is ſuppoſed by naturaliſts to be the inſtrument 


CON 

all kinds of cohfects of flowers, fruits, roots, ſeeds, barks, 

&e, both liquid and dry. | . N 
Conſerves are made by beating up the thing to be preſerved, 

with ſugar ; v/z. a triple quantity thereof to thoſe which are 
moſt moiſt, and corruptible, and a double quantity to ſuch as 
are leaſt ſo, See SUGAR. * | n 
Thus, e. gr. to make conſerve of roſes, roſetnary flowers, ſage 
flowers, or the like; they pound them in aſtone mortar, and 
2 pounded, put to them fine ſugar, in a glaſs cloſe ſtop- 
Wu... - | Wes 3 | 
For frqits, as currants, &. they ſet them on the fire ts make 


. 


them yield their juice, then drain and ſtrain them, and thicken 
what comes from them over the fire, and add it to the ſugar, 


„H that extraordinary conſext between thoſe parts. Hence it CONSIDERATION, in law, the material cauſe, or quid pro 


; ſavoury thing ſeen or ſinelt, excites the appetite, and 
as the — and parts of the mouth; that a ſnameful thing 
ven or heard, affes the cheeks with bluſhes ; oui the contrary, 
if ;t pleaſe, it affects the præcordia, and excites the muſcles of 
the mouth and face to laughter; if it grieve, it affects the 
elands of the eyes, ſo as to occaſion tears, and the muſcles of 
% face, putting them into an aſpect of crying. | 

Dr. Willis, quoted by Mr. Derham, imputes the pleaſure of 
kifing, and Its effects in exciting love, and even lechery, to 


quo bf any contract, and without which no contract is ob- 
1 or binding. See CONTRACT, PACT, c. f 
This confederation is either expreſſed ; as if a man bargain to give 
ten guineas for a horſe: or implied, when the law itſelf en- 
forces a confideration; as if a man coming into an inn, take 
meat, drink, and lodgitig fot himſelf aha 0 

ſumes he intends to pay for them, though there be no expreſs 
contraQ between him -and his hoſt; and if ke diſcharge not 
the houſe, the hoſt may ſtop his horſe. See A8$UMPS$IT. 


this pair of nerves ; Which being branched both to the lips and CONSIGNMENT, or Cons16xat10n, the depoſiting any 


the genital parts, When the former are affected, an irritation 
is occaſioned in the latter: and Dr. Sachs judges it to be from 
the conſent of the labia uteri with the labia oris, that a breed- 
1 frighted with the fight of ſcabby lips, had puſtules 
of the like kind broke out in the labia uteri. 
CONSEQUENCE, in philoſophy, the concluſion of a reaſon- 
ing, or argument. See CONCLUSION. 
The two premiſes of a Rue being granted, the conſequence 
mult alſo be granted. See SYLLOGISM. 
In a more reſtrained fignification, tonſeguente is uſed for the 
relation or connection between two propoſitions, whereof one 
follows, or is inferred from the other. Thus: Ir is an animal, 
and therefore feels. : r 
CONSEQUENT,, the laſt propoſition of an argument; being 
ſomething deduced or gathered from a preceding argumenta- 
tion, See CONCLUSION, Sc. 154, 
An enthymeme only contains two propoſitions, the antecedent, 
and ſequela, or conſequent if the antecedent be abſurd, the con- 
ſequent mutt be ſo too. See EnTHYMEME. 
ConSeQUenT, in a more preciſe ſenſe, is uſed for the propoſition 
which contains the concluſion, conſidered in itſelf, and with- 
outany regard to the antecedent : in which ſenſe, the conſequent 
may be true, though the conſequence be falſe. 
For inſtance; virtue ought to be rewarded; therefore ternpe- 
rance is a virtue. See PROPOSITION. | 
SEQVENT of à ratio, in arithmetick, the latter of the two 
terms of a ratio; or that to which the antecedent is referred. 


| 


See Rat10, and PROPORTION. 
Thus, in a; b, or @ to 6, 6 is the conſequent, a the antecedent. 
See ANTECEDENT. | 

CONSERVATIVE Sature. See the article SUTURE. 


CONSERVATOR, an officer eſtabliſhed for the ſecurity and 


preſervation of the privileges granted ſome cities, and com- 
munities ; or, a perſon who has a commiſſion to judge of, and 
decide, the differences ariſing among them. 
In molt catholick univerſities, there are two conſervators ; the 
enſervator of royal privileges, or thoſe granted by kings; and 
* conſervator of apoſtolical privileges, or thoſe granted by 
e pope. TE 
The firſt takes cognizance of perſonal and mixt cauſes, be- 
tween the regents, ſtudents, t. and the latter of ſpiritual 
matters between eccleſiaſticks. 3 
Antiently, there were appointed conſervators of treaties of peace 
tween princes ; which coxſervators became judges of the in- 
actions made on a treaty, and were charged with the pro- 
curing ſatisfaction to be made. Theſe were uſually the 
eudataties of the ſeveral powers. | 
lu lieu of conſervators, princes now have recourſe to other 
3 princes to guarantee their treaties. See GUARAN- 
Congavator of the eace, in our antient cuſtoms, was a perſori 
Who had an eſpecial charge, by virtue of his office, to e the 
ugs peace kept. See PEACE. © | 
il! the ereQion of juſtices of the peace by king Edward III. 
© were ſeveral perſons who by common law were in- 
tereſted in keeping the ſame : ſome having 4 charge as in- 
eident to other offices; others ſimply, or of itſelf, called caſtodes, 
Pcb: of the peace. See Jusricg. | 
ki echambertain of Cheſter is ſtill a conſervator in that county ; 
de bett! conſtables are, by the common law, conſervators, 
CONS 5 the firſt ſenſe. | 
CONS RVAT ORY, in gardening, See GREEN-Hoaſe. 
for RVE, in pharmacy and confectionary, a dry confect, or 
— of medicine, or food, contrived to preſerve the flowers, 
. roots, peels, or fruits of ſeveral ſimples, as near as 
tende do What they were when freſh gathered; and to give 
Phy m agreeable taſte. See Coxrxcr. 
vor "Sunder the name of conſerves, commonly comprehend 


„2 


ſum of money, bills, papers, or commodities, in ſure hands; 
either by order of a court of juſtice, in order to their being deli- 
vered to the perſons to whomthey are adjudged ; or voluntarily, 
in order to their being remitted to the p 115 8 they belong to, 
or ſent to the places they are deſtined fot. See DrosrrR. 

CONSIGNMENT of Goods, is the delivering, or making them over 
to another.— I hus, Foods are ſaid to be conſigned to a factor, 
when they ate ſent to him to be ſold, e. or when a factor 
ſends back goods to his principal, they are ſaid to be conſigned 
to him, Sce FACTOR. 

CoNnsIMIL1 C/. See the article Casv. n 

CONSISTENCE, a ſtate of reſt, wherein things capable of 
growth, or decreaſe, continue for ſome time at a ſtand, with- 
out either. 
The term is particularly uſed with regard to trees, for the 
acme, or age beyond which they do not grow, and yet at 
which they do not decline. See Texs, De. 

Thus we diſtinguiſh three ſtates or ſtages of a tree, its growth, 
confiſtexee, and return: and theſe are common to all trees, even 
fruit- trees. 1 
The conſiſtence of an oak, is ftom Fo to 160 years: ſome, how- 
ever, hold that their confiſtence only commences from 100 
years : aſſerting that they grow till that time, and that they 
continue in that ſtate of perfection to 200 years of age. 

ConsISTENCE, in phyſicks, is that ſtate of a body wherein its 
component particles are ſo conneRed, or intangled among 
themſelves, is not to ſeparate or tecede from each other. 
See COHESION. 

Conſiſtence only differs from N in this, that comſiſtence im- 

lies a mg to motion or reſt, which continuity does not; it 
ing ſufficient to denominate a thing continxoxs, that its parts 
are contiguous to each other. See CONTINUITY. 

CONSISTENCE is particularly uſed with regard to bodies conſider- 
ed as they are more ſoft, or more hard, more liquid, ot more 
dry. See HaRDwness, FLulpiTy, Ce. 

Forms of medicines, as eleQuaries, lambatives, bolus's, ſy- 
rups, — . Sc. differ chiefly in con/iſtance. See ELECTU- 
ARY, Ce. © . 

CONSISTENT Bodies, is a term much uſed by Mr. Boyle 
for ſuch as we ordinarily call firm, or fixt bodies ; in oppolition 
to fluid ones. See Fry, FiRMNess, and FLUIDITY. 

That author has a particular eſſay of the A of Conſiſtent 
bodies; wherein he ſhews, that all, even ſolid, hard, ponderous, 
and fixed bodies, do exhale or emit effluvia to a certain ſpace 
all around them. See ATMOSPHERE, EFFLUVIA, Oc. 

CONSISTORIAL A4vecate. See the article AbvocarE. 

CONSISTORY,* or Roman Coxsis rogvr, denotes the college 
of cardinals ; or the pope's ſenate, and council, before whom 
judiciary cauſes are pleaded. - See COLLEGE. 

* Du Carge derives the word from con/iforium, 1. e. locus ub 
conſititur ; uſed chiefly for a veſtible, gallery, or antichamber, 
where the courtiers wait for admiſſion ; called à confiftents 
meltitudine. i 

The conſiſtory is the firſt court, or tribunal of Rome: it never 
meets but when the pope pleaſes to convoke it: the pope pre- 
ſides in it in perſon, mounted on a magnificent throne, and 
habited in his pontificalia ; onthe right are the cardinal-biſhops 
and prieſts, and on the left the cardinal-deacons. See Car- 
DIAL. + 3 , 18 
The place where it is held, is a large hall in the apoſtolical 
ace, where privy and embaſſadors of kings are received. 
he other prelates, protonotaries, auditors of the rota, and 
other officers, are ſeated on the ſteps of the throne, the Courtiers 
ſit on the ground; embaſſadors on the right, and conſiſtorial 
and fiſcal advocates behind the cardinals,  _ | 
Beſides the publick confiftory, there is alſo a private one, held 
in aretired chamber, called the chamber of Papegay; the popeꝰt 
throne here being only raiſed Is ſteps high. : No 
7 b 


or ſe, the law pre- 
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No body is here admitted butthe cardinals, whoſe opinions are | 
collected, and called ſexteaces. Here are firſt propoſed and paſ- 

ſed all bulls for biſhoprics, abbies, &'c. See BULL. 

Hence biſhopries and abbies, are ſaid to be conſiſtorial benefices , 

in regard, they mult be propoſed in the conſiſtory, the annates be 
paid tothe pope, and his bulls taken. See BENEFICE. 


Anciently they were elective; but by the concordat which abo- ] melody. See Harmony, and Mx Yb notes in ſucceſſion 
boliſhes e&ions, they ate appointed to be collated by the] In — 2 ſenſe, conſonances —— 
pope alone, on the nomination of the prince. See Coxcok-] &. T e molt perfect coxſonarce is uniſon; then mh te Pound, 
DAT. , an 


Coxsis roxy was alſo the name of a court under Conſtantine, 


A s > conſonance an agreeable mi * 
where he ſat in perſon, and heard cauſes : the members of this | different ſounds, grave an g *brecadle miriure uf 
court were called comter. Sec Fane 2 | 7 See 1 — eee repetition of the ſame 

CONSISTORY is allo uſed among the reformed, for a council or he ſecond eonſonaxce is the © . 
aſſembly of miniſters and elders, to regulate their affairs, dilci-| the thirds, and * fixths : th : ref cc Afth, the fourt, 
pline, Ce. of theſe. Sec Octave, Et. ot repetitions 


COoNnSISTORY, or Court Chriſtian, in the Engliſh laws, is a coun- 


cil of 8 wings ny the place of juſtice in an eccleſi-| words, periods, &c; See Capznce i: cadence, or cloſe of 
aſtical or ſpiritual court. See COURT. | ouſonances are ordinarily faults in di f 

pu archbiſhop and biſhop has a conſiſtory-court, held before | Jiſh proſe : though the ancients make — — 
his chancellor or commiſſary, either in his cathedral, in ſome] they call SH,Hi¾ßt Aer. Too ———— em, which 
chapel, iſle, orportico belonging thereto ; or in ſome other con- always an ill effect. mn the rhymes has 


venient place of his dioceſe, for eccleſiaſtical cauſes. 
The ſpiritual court was anciently, in the time of the Saxons, 
* joined with the county or hundred court: and the original of the 
conſiſtory court, as divided from thoſe courts, is found in alaw 
ot the og dl yon by my lord Coke. See CounTY. 
CONSOLATION, one of the places in rhetoric, wherein the 
orator endeavours to abate, and moderate the grief, or concern 
of another. See PLACE. 
In conſolation, a principalregard is to be had to the circumſtan- 
ces, and relations of the parties. Scaliger conſiders this exceed- 
ing well, de arte poetica: The conſolator, ſays he, is either a ſu- 
« perior, an inferior, or an equal; with regard, either to prefer- 
© ment, honour, wealth, wiſdom, or age. Now, Livia is to 
* comfort Ovid, in a manner very different from that wherein 
© Ovid comforts Livia. Thus, as to authority, a father and ſon, 
© Cicero and Pompey, are to conduct their coxſolations very 
© differently, ſoin wealth; as if a client ſhould undertake to 
© comfort Craſſus: in wiſdom ; as when Seneca comforts Po- 
lybius and his mother: as to age, there needs no examples. 
A ſuperior may interpoſe his authority, and may even chide : 
© awile man may even diſpute; ſentences will become him. 
© An inferior is to ſhew reſpect and affection, and own he had 
* this from ſome wiſe or learned perſon: an equal to appeal to 
* their common friendſhip.” 
CONSOLE*, in architecture, a part or member projeCting in 
manner of a bracket, or ſnoulder- piece; ſerving to ſupport a 
corniche, buſt, vaſe, beam, little vault, or the like. See Tab. 
Arch:t. Fig. 51. | 
* The word is derived from the French conſo/ider, to reunite, join, 
Oc. agreeable to the office of this member. 
Conſoles are alſo, upon occalion, called mutules, med llions, &c. 
according to their torm, See MUTULE, &c. 
Some of them are ſtriated or fluted ; others in form of cartouch- 
es; others have drops, in the manner of triglyphs. 
Vitruvius calls all thoſe of gates prozhyrides ; of thyra, gate. See 
PROTHYR1S.—Thoſe made of the end of a plank of wood, cut 
triangular-wiſe, are called azcones. Sce Axco. 
Conſoles are frequently uſed as keys of arches, projecting out, to 
ſupport a vaſe, or other ornament. See KEY. 
CONSOLIDATION *, in law, the combining and uniting two 
benefices into one. See UNION, BENEFICE, fc. 
* The term is borrowed from the civil law ; where it properly 
ſignifies an union of the poſſeſſion, or occupation, with the pro- 
perty.— Thus, if a man have by legacy % frufuum fundi, and 
afterwards buy the property, or tee ſimple of the heir; this is 
called a conſolidation. 
ConSOLIDATION,in medicine, the action of uniting broken bones, 
or the lips of wounds, by means of coxſolidating remedies, as they 
are called; which cleanſing with a moderate heat and force, 
taking corruption out of the wounds, and preſerving the tem- 
— — of the parts, cauſe the nouriſhment to be fitly applied 
tothe part affectedl. See WounD, and FRACTURE. 
CONSONANCE, in muſic, is ordinarily uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with concord, viz, for the union or agreement of two ſounds 
produced at the ſame time, the one grave, the other acute ; 
which mingling in the air, in a certain proportion, occaſion an 
accord agrecable to the ear. See CONCORD. 
Dr. Holder, on this principle, defines conſanaucy, A paſſage of 
* ſeveral tunable ſounds through the medium, frequently mix- 
ing and uniting in their undulated motions, cauſed by the 
' W ell- proportioned commenſurate vibrations of the ſonorous 
: bodies, and conſequently arriv-ng ſmooth, and ſweet, and 
pleaſant to the ear; as, on the contrary, d/oxazcy, he main- | 
* rains to ariſe from diſproportionate motions of ſounds, not 
mixing, but jarring and claſhing as they paſs, and arriving in| 
the ear grating and offenſive. 
Which notion of a coxſoxaxce, exactly quadrates with that we 
have already laid down for a concord. Accordingly, moſt au- 
. thors confound the two together: though ſome ot the more ac- | 
curate diſtinguiſh them; making conſonaxce to be what the word | 


ſame time; in contradiſtinetion to th 
222 or one after the other. 
ne 


in conſonance, conſtitute a concord ; and tw 
the ear in conſonance, will likewiſe 
Notes in conſomance conſtitute harm; 


among the ancients and moderns, diſcard i 
conſonances ; as conceivin 


CONSONANCE, in grammar, denotes a lik 


CONSONANT *, a letter whichproduces no ſo 


CON 


emotion of thoſe ſoung; ;, 
ect, the two notions coincide ; for two notes thus playeg 
, e 


two notes that 
pleaſe it in ſucceſſion. 2 4 


t fromthe number; 


. - und alone 
without ſome other letter, either vo „ 
i , wel or conſonant 
long with it. See LETTER; / | 4 » Joined 4- 


* And hence the name ton-ſonant, q. d. que ſonant cum alia, 
A conſonant, conſidering it philoſophically. i 
the modification of a fun , produced A 
of the voice, not a production of ſound itſelf: thus. 2. the 
ſounds ſignified by the characters a, e, i, o, x, &c. are deren 
modified when we ſay ab, than when we ſay ac or ca er 
and thoſe modifications are called conſonants. i ; 
The letters of the alphabet are divided-into vowels and cunſo- 
nants. See VOWEL .-- re (0g again, are divided into 


as b, h, m. q, &c. and double, as x in axill ſpondin 5 
the E of the Greeks. See ouBLe-Letter 8 
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Conſonants, again, are divided into l:qnid, as i r, m,n; and 
as, d, attd the reſt, which make no ſound at all Withoura row. 
el. See Liquid, Murk, &.. 

But the moſt natural diviſion of conſonantis is that of the Hebrew 
grammarians ; who have been imitated therein by the gramms- 
rians of other oriental languages: theſe divide the conſoxants 
into five claſſes, with regard to the five principal organs of the 
voice; which all contribute, it is true, but one more notably 
than the reſt, to certain modifications, which make five general 
kinds of conſonants. Each kind, or claſs, comprehends ſeveral 
conſonants, Which reſult from the different degrees of the ſame 
modification, or from the different motions of theſame organs. 
Theſe organs are the throat, palate, tongue, teeth, and li: ; 
whence the five claſſes of ik are Enominated guttural, 
palatal, lingual, dental, and labial, See GUTTURAL, PALa- 
TAL, Oe. | 
We account ſixteen conſonants in the Engliſh alphabet, viz. 6, 
c, d, f, g, K, I m, u, p, J r, ſ. t, x, x; to which there are three o- 
thers to be added, v:z. the h, the j conſonant, and v conſonant, 
which makes the whole number of conſonants nineteen: one 
whereof is guttural, viz. the aſpirate h;; five palatal, viz. c 3s 
when pronounced before a, o, and x, as in cavern,corn, cxriofity : 
g. as in geneva; j conſonant, in julep; & in kernel ; and q it 


Hery. 
The four lingual conſonants are d, I, u, t; the four dental, are r, 
5,x, 2, the three laſt whereof are hiſſers; and five Aabial, bf, | 
m, p, and v conſonant. 
ith regard to which diviſion, it may be obſerved, that though 
the g be modified in three different manners, as it comes before 
an a, an o, or aa; yet it is ſtill a conſonant of the palate; that the 
j conſonant differs in nothing but its figure from the g before e oc 
;; that & has the ſame pronunciation with the ; that x com- 
prehends the ſound of two letters in its ſound, viz. c ori 
or another c, as in Alexander, and Alexis, which we pro. 
nounce as if wrote Alecſander, and Aleccis, or Alecſis; and 
that the c before an e or i, is no conſonant of the palate, becaule 
in that caſe it loſes its proper ſound, and aſſumes the hitiog 
ſound of the /. 5 3 
The abbot Dangeau thinks the nature of the diviſion of the He 
brew grammarians very reaſonable; but does not acquieſce in 
the diſtribution they have made of them: to find a natural) 
juſt diviſion of the conſonants, he obſerves, no regard mu E 
ad to the characters that repreſent them; nor any * 
conſidered but their ſound, or the modification they g ve 
ſound. : 
On this principle, the ſame author finds in the French, five _ 
conſonants,b, p, v, F, and m; five palatal ones, df. and 
hiſſers, i, x, j, che two liquids, J and er; two that fun AN 
mix with each other, as JI, and g; which laſt, however, 
eculiar to the French language; and the & _ 3 
He adds, 10. that and x are properly two 11 
m, a b paſſed — the noſe, and the »'a 45 in - e — 
pronounced through the noſe ; and in effect, pet? en 
pronounce barket for marker, deed for need, &c. 
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implies, a mere ſounding of two or more notes together, or inthe | 
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. That among the conſonants, ſome ure weak, others ſtrong ; 
, 4ference conſiſting in this, that the former are preceded 
hen 1 ſmall emiſſion of the voice which ſoſtens them: which 
ater have not I he weak are i, c, d, g, z, i; the ſtrong, 


ne! 
69. | 
| pn bb obſerved, that when we ſpeak ofaperſon's talk- 
e the nofe, it muſt be underſtood in à ſenſe quite diffe- 
| tfrom what the words ſeem naturally to import: fince the 
or” in this caſe concurs leſs to the pronunciation than when we: 
not ſpeak through the noſe ; in regard the air notbeing able 
its Wa 
pony Ene f dull obtuſe ſound, called xeſal. See Voick. 
rrom the whole we may conclude, that the exceſs of conſo- 
05 in one language above another only oonſiſts in this, that 
here ine mote modifications of ſound received andeſtabliſhed 
- the one than the other forall men having the ſame organs, 
fatm the ſame modifications ; ſo thatitis entirely _ = 
—— nothing to nature, that the Eng liſti have not the 8 © 
be Greeks, the ain and beth of the Hebrews, the eb of the Ger- 
nns, the gu of the French, the gi of the Italians, the i of the 
h, e. 5 | | 
= that the Chineſe have nor, the Iroquois no labial conſo- 
uit; ine Hurons abundance of aſpirates, and the Arabs and 
Georgians abundance of double — — : which laſt is owing 
this, that they make ſeveral organs concur ſtrongly and 
equally to the modification of a ſound ; whereas, in the reſt, 
ly one organ is moved very ſtrongly and ſenſibly, and the reſt 


ly. | 

9 alſo viſible, that in all languages the aſpirates, or gut- 
ral letters, are real conſonants; ſince the throat modities the 
ound as much as the palate, tongue, or lips, See ASPIRATE. 
Laſtly, to find all the conſonants, that may be formed in any 
unguagez there needs nothing but to obſerve all the modifica- 
tons that the ſounds of ſpeech will admit of, by which we ſhall 
me all the conſonants pratticable; 5 

ONSORT, in muſſck. See the article Coxckkr. 

Quzex-CONSOR T - See the article QUEEN. 

CONSPIRACY, in law, is taken for a combination or confe- 
&racy to do ſomething evil, or illegal: though in the original 
ſaſe of the word, and in its uſe in other languages, it ſignifies an 

ement, either for good, bad, or matters indifferent. See 
OXFEDERACY. | 
hour ſtatutes and law-books, conſpiracy, in a general ſenſe, is 
frequently confounded with maintenance, and champarty. See 
MAINTENANCE, and CHAMPARTY, 

CoxmaAcy, in its ſpecial ſignification, is uſed for a confedera- 
c5 of two, at leaſt, falſly to indi& one, or procure one to be 
mdited of felony. See INDICTMENT. 
The puniſhment of this conſpiracy, at the king's ſuit, anciently 
vn: that the party attainted loſe his frank - la] to the end that 
de may not be impanneled on juries, and the like; that his lands; 
foods, and chattels be eſtreated ; his trees raſed, and his body 
committed to priſon. | 
Erenconſpiractes, or combinations in caſes of lefs moment, as 
thoſe of victuallers, touching ſelling of victuuals, ſhall be grie- 
ouſly puniſhed. 37 Hen. VIII. 

WNSPIRING powers, in mechanicks, are all ſuch as act in 


Wreions not oppoſite to one another. See PowER, and 
OTION, | 


WNSTABLE.* Lord High CoxsSTABLE, is an ancient officer 


of the crown, now diſuſed in England, but till ſubſiſting in 
France, where the conſtable commands the mareſchals, and is 
te firſt officer in the army. | 
Some derive the word from the Saxon, and make it originally 
ſignify the ay, or hold of the kening, or king: others, with 
more ability, derive it from comes ſlabuli, the maſter of the 
ſtables, or perhaps of the horſe, and ſuppoſe that the dignity 
which at firk was civil, in time became military, and the ma- 
lier of the ſtables made general of the army. See MasTER. 


Ide function of the conſtable of England, conſiſted in the care 


the common peace of the land, in deeds of arms, and mat- 
ters of war: 
hals, belonged the cognizance of contracts, deeds of arms 
bout the realm, and combates, blaſonry of arms, Cc. 
Within it. See MARKSHAL. 
ile firſt conſtable of England was created by the conquaeve-: 
"office continued hereditary till the thirteenth of Henry VIII. 


* * Was laid aſide, as being ſo powerful as to become 


— dieſome to the king. Since that time, the conſtable is 
f cteated occaſionally: +658 
'omthoſe mighty magiltrates; the conſtab les of Englund, are 
f . thoſe inferior ones, ſince called the conſtables of hun- 
wa Trier, firſt ordained in the thirteenth year of Ed- 
0 1. by the ſtatute of Wincheſter ; which, for the conſer- 
aal the peace, and view of armour, appointed that two 
v7 ſhould be choſe in every hundred and franchiſe. See 
2 and FRANCHISE. | | 
eure what we now call conſtabularii tapitalet, or high con- 
Ge * in regard, continuance of time an 
ry occaſioned others of like nature, but inferior autho- 
Jun evertownn, called petry-ernſtabler or ſub-confabuleri 
| ming of a petiy-conſtable belongs to the lords i- 
Vers mannors, jure fe #54 nt 8 


through the noſe, is returned into the mouth, 


To the court of the conſtable and that of the mar- 


increaſe of people, 


| 


| 


/ 


Prove 


CONSTANT winds. See the article Wmv. 
CONSTAT, in law, a certificate given out of the court of ei 


nt. 
CON STELLATION 


CON, 


Beſides theſe, we have c es denominated from particular 
laces, as conſtable of the Tower of Dover-caſtle, of Windl(or- 
Ale, of the caſtle of Caernarvan, and many other of the caltles 

of Wales; whoſe office is the ſame with that of the Caltellani, 

or governors of caſtles. See TowER, CASTELLAX, S. 

of zhe CONSTABLE.. See PROVOST. 


chequer, of all that there is upon record relating to any matter 
7 queſtion. 1 | 

t is alſo uſed for an exemplification, ot copy ofthe jnrolment 
of letters itim ay 
in atronomy,- an aſſemblage ot ſyſtem 
of ſeveral ſtars, expreſſed and repreſented under the name and 
figure of ſome animal or other thing; called alſoan aſeriſn. 

ce STAR. 
The ancient portioned out the firmament intoſeveral parts, or 
ronſtellatrons ; reducing a certain number of ſtars under the re- 
preſentation of certain images, in order to aid the imagination 
and the memory to conceive and retain their number, diſpoliti- 
on, and even todittinguiſh the virtues which they attributed to 
them: in which ſenſe, a man is ſaid to be born under a happy 
— i. e. under a happy configuration of the heavenly 

es. | | 

The diviſion of the heavens into ronſtellations.is very ancient; 
and, for ought appears, as old as aſtronomy itſelf; at leaſt, it 
was known to the moſt ancient authors extant, whether ſacred 
or profane. In the moſtancient book of Job, mention is made of 
the names of ſome of them; witneſs that ſublime expoſtulati- 
on. Canſt thou reſtrain the ſweet influtnce of the Pleiades, or 
looſen the bands of Orion? And the ſame may be obſerved of the 
oldeſt among the heathen writers Homer and Heſiod. 
The divifion of the ancients only took in the viſible firmament, 
or ſo much as came under their hotice: this they diſtributed in- 
to 48 conſtellations; twelve whereof took up the zodiack : the 
names they gave them are Aries, Taurns, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, 
Virgo, Libra, Scorpins, Sagittarius, Aquarins, Capricornus, Piſces; 
from whence the ſigus of the ecliptick and zodiack, take their 
names; though now no longer contiguous to the conſtellations 
which denominate them. See S1GN. 
The other ſtars, on the northern ſide of the zodiack, were diſ- 
poſed into 21 conſtellations, viz. Urſa major and minor, Draco, 
5. Bootes, Corona Septentrionalis, Hercules, Lyra, Cygnus, 

aſſopeta, Perſeus, Andromeda, Triangalum, Anriga, Pegaſus, 
Equulens, Delphinus, Sagitta, Aquila, Ophinens or Serpentari- 
#5 and Serpens: to which have been fince added Avrinons, and 
Coma Berenices. | | 
The ſtars on the ſouthern ſide of the zodiack, were diſtributed 
into 15 conſtellations ; their names, Cetus, Eridanns fluvius, Le- 
pus, Orion, Canis Major and Minor, Argo, Hydra,” Crater, Cor- 
ons, Centaurus, Lupus, Ara, Corona meridionalis, and Piſcis 
auſtralis: to which have been ſince added twelve others; viz. 
Phenix, Grus, Indus, Pave, Piſcis auſtralis, Piſcis volans, Ton- 
can, Hydrus, and Xiphias. See each conſtellation, and the ſtars 
contained in it, under its proper bead, ARIES, TAURUS, Cc. 
Oftheſe conſtellations, the 15 laſt, with the greateſt part of 4rgo 
navis, Centaurus, and Lupus are not viſible in our horizon. 
The other ſtars, not comprehendedunder theſe conſtellations, yet 
Viſible to the naked eye, the ancients called :»formes, or ſpor ades, 
ſome whereof the modern aſtronomers, have ſince reduced into 
new figures, or conſtellations. See INFORMES and SPORADES. 
Thus, Hevelins, v. gr. between Leo and Urſa major, makes Leo 
minor; and between Urſa minor and Auriga, over Gemini, 
makes Lynx; under the tail of Urſamajor Canes venatici, &c. 
In theſe conſtellations, the ſtars are ordinarily diſtinguiſhed by 
that part of the image wherein they are found. Bayer diſtin- 
guiſhes them further by the letters of the Greek alphabet : and 
many of them, again, have peculiar names, as Arcturut, be- 
tween the feet of Bootes; Gemina, or Lucida, in the Corona 
ſeptemtrionalis ; Palilitinm, in the Bull's eye; Pleiades in the 
back, and Hyades in the forehead of the Bull: Caſtor and Pollux 
in the heads of Gemini ; Capella, with the Hed: in the ſhoulder 
of Auriga; Regulus, or Cor Leonis ; Spica Virginis in the hand, 
and Vindemiatriæ in the ſhoulder of Virgo; Antares, ot Cor Scor- 
pii; Fomahant, in the mouth of Piſcis auſtralit; Regel, in the 
foot of Orion; Sirins, in the mouth of Canis major; and the 

le-ſtar, the laſt in the tail of Urſa minor. See SIRIUS, Fc: 

The Greek and Roman poets, from the ancient theology, give 
us wild and romantick tables about the origin of the conſtellati- 
ont; which may be ſeen in Hyginus, Natalis Comes, and Ric- 
ciolus. Hence, ſome out of a vain zeal, tather than any love 
for the ſcience, have been moved to alter either the figures of 
the conſtellations}, or atleaſt their names. 
Thus, venerable Bede, inſtead of the e names and figures 
of the twelve conſtellations of the zodiack, ſubſtituted thoſe of 
the twelve apoſtles; whoſe example being followed by Julius 
Schillerus, in 1627, he compleated the retormation, and gave 
ſcripturenames to all the confe/lations in the heavens. 
Thus ries, or the tam, became converted into St. Peter; 
Taurus, or the Bull, into St. Andrew; Andromeda into the Se- 
pulchre of Chriſt; Lyra into the Manger of Chriſt; Hercules into 
the Magi coming from the Eaſt ; Canis major into David, &c. 
Weigelius, profeſſor of mathematicks in the univerſitf of — 


made a new order of conſtellations ; converting the firmament 
into a celum heraldicum; and introducing the arms of all the 
inces is Europe, by way of conſtellations. 
Thus, Urſa major, he transformed into the Elephant of the king- 
dom of Denmark; the Swan into the Ruta with ſwords of the 
houſe of Saxony; Opbiuc us into the Croſs of Cologne; the 
Triangle into the Compaſſes, which he calls the ſymbol of ar- 
tifieers ; and the Pleiades into the ¶ acus Pythagoricus, which he 
calls that of merchants, c. 
But the more knowing among aſtronomers never approved of 
theſe innovations ; as ſerving no purpoſe but to introduce 
uarrels, and confuſion into altronomy. The old conſtellations, 
derefors are (till retained ; both becauſe better could not be 
ſubſtituted, and likewiſe to keep the greater correſpondence 
and uniformity between the old aſtronomy and the new. See 
CATALOGUE. 

CONSTIPATION, in medicine, a hardneſs of the alvus, or 
belly, with a difficulty of difcharging the ſame; otherwiſe 
called coſtiveneſt. See COSTIVENESS. 

Riding poſt, eating of medlars, or quinces, ſeveral preparati- 
ons of milk, hard-roaſted eggs, c. conſtipate the belly. 

A conſtipation of the belly, if it continue long, ſometimes dege- 
nerates into the iliac paſſion. See ILIAc paſſon. 

Moſt perſons of a hot and dry conſtitution are afflicted with a 
coltiveneſs, or conſtipation: but this is ſeldom attended with 
any ill conſequences. : 

The proper remedy for a eanſtipatium is a clyſter ; if this fail, le- 
nientcatharticks ; and when they alſo fail, others muſt be ex- 
hibited of a more draſtick or powerful nature. See CLYSTER, 
and PURGATIVE. | 

CONSTITUTION, an eſtabliſhment, ordinance, deciſion; re- 
gulation, or law, made by authority of aprince or other ſupe- 
rior, eccleſiaſtical or civil. See Law, Go. 

The conſtitutions of the Roman emperors make a part of the 

civillaw. See CiviL law.-The conſtitutions of the church 

make a part of the canon law. See Canox/aw. Some of the 
pal 1 are in form of bulls, others of briefs. See 
ULL, BRIEF, Oc. 

Apoſtolical CONSTITUT10NS, denote a collection of regulations 
attributed to theapoſtles, and ſuppoſed to have been collected 
by S. Clement, whoſe name they likewiſe bear. 

hey are divided into eight books; conſiſting of a great number 
of rules and precepts, relating to the duties of chriſtians, and 
particularly to the ceremonies and diſcipline of the church. 
Authors are divided about their genuineneſs: the generality hold 
them ſpurious, and endeavour to prove them poſterior to the 
apoſtolical age; maintaining they were unknown till the fourth 
century : which, if ſo, ſhews S. Clement had nohand in them 
Mr. Whiſton has ventured to oppoſe the general opinion; and 
with ſome reaſon, much learning, and more warmth, aſſerted 
the apoſtelical conſtitutions to be one of the ſacred writings, dicta- 
ted by the apoſtles in their meetings, written down from their 
mouths by S. Clement, and intended as a ſupplement to the new 
teſtament; or, rather, as a ſcheme and ſyſtem of chriſtian faith 
and polity. See his eſſay on the apoſtolical conſtitutions, and his 
hiſtorical preface; wherein the ſeveral ſteps he made in his fancied 
diſcovery are traced. 
What makes the conſtitutions more ſuſpected by the orthodox, 
is, that they ſeem to ſavour of Arianiſm. | 

CoNnsTITUTION, is alſo uſed in a phyſical ſenſe, for the tempera- 
ment of the body, or that diſpoſition of the whole ariſing from 
the quality, and proportion of its parts. See "TEMPERAMENT. 
Phyſicians conſider the con/ti#ut10n, as depending chiefly on the 
humours or juices of the body, and hence, as this, or that hu- 
mour is ſuppoſed to predominate, the bile, e. gr. or the blood, 
phlegm, choler, or mercury ; the perſon is denominated of a 
bilions, ſanguine, phlegmatic, choleric, or mercurial conſtitution. 
See SANGUINE, CHOLERIC, Ce. ſee alſo HUMOUR, BILE, 
CHOLER, BLOOD, &c. 

CONSTRICTION, the art of binding, or drawing the parts of 
a thing cloſe together. See CONSTRICTOR. 

CONSTRICTOR U4bioram, or orbicularis, a muſcle proper to 
the _ Tab. Anat. (miol.) fig. 1. n. 8. See alſo the ar- 
ticle Lip. 

Its fibres make a kind of ring about the mouth; and ſerve to 
conſtringe, and draw up the lips, as in kiſſing, Ic. whence ſome 
call it baſeater. | ; 

This, Verheyen will not have to be one muſcle, but a pair, 
whoſe fibres meet and join at both corners of the mouth ; each 
acting on one lip only, though concurrently. 

Other authors are unanimous in calling it one muſcle; and will 
have it of the ſphincter kind; though Dr. Drake thinks impro- 
perly; in regard, it is not like the other ſphincters in conſtant 
action, but at the command of the will: the diſtinguiſhing mark 
between a ſphincter and another muſcle. See SPHINCTER. 

CoNnSTRICTOR palpebrarum. See ORBICULARIS. 

CONSTRICTORES vH, a pair of muſcles common to thealz of 
the noſe, and the upper lip. See Nose, c. 

They ariſe fleſhy from the forepart of the fourth bone of the up- 
per jaw; and after a ſtrait aſcent, are inſerted into the roots of 
the ale naſi, and ſuperior parts of the upper lip. 

Their uſe is to draw the alz downwards, nearer each other; 
and at the ſame time draw the upper lip alſo downwards: an 
action which we uſe in taking of ſnuff}, or ſmelling at any thing. 

CONSTRUCTION, in geometry, the art or manner of draw- 


the iike. See DESCRIPTION, FIGURE, Ce. 


- 
* 
, 
: 


ing, or deſcribing a figure, ſcheme, the lines of a problem, or ( 


from their conſtruction. See PRonLEM. 
CONSTRUCTION of equations, is the method 


100. 


fa 
—|- c =; then will bc + af = bh. Hence, æ = 


CON 


The equality of the lines of ſuch a 


triangle, e. is demontews; 


of reducing 
y the 
may be demonſtrated geo 


equation into lines, and figures; whereb 
canon, or equation, 
EqQuaAT10N. | 
The method of conſtracting equations 
the diverſity of equations. For ſimple and quadra; 
the methods ſhall be here ſubjoined; as to cubic — 
eometrical couſtructiont are of no uſe, in practice equations, | 
ing better anſwered by the method of extraQins oer inten 
proximation . See RooT and ExTRACTION: $f P? 
To conſtruct᷑ a ſumple equation : the whole myſtery conſis; 
that the fractions, to which the unknown quanti uin tis; 
reſolved into proportional terms: the method wit: 4 de 
better ſhewn by 2 than taught by many rules ich ville 
* a 


a knox 
wuth of the rate, 
metrically, dee 


is different according to 


19, Suppoſe x=—; then wille: 2: 


28 
* *, to de determined 
by the method of finding a fourth 


; Proportional, 
2. Suppoſe #= — edt 443 Thi 
1 ; 2422 7 This fourth propor. 


. | « | 
tional found, being called g: * which is therefore f 
7 ound 


as in the former caſe. 
aa——bb 


Po 


30. Supoſe 
4 45: 


Since 4 a—bb= (259) (any); e: 


14-3: x, 


: a*þ bcc D 
. Suppoſe x=——, By the firſt caſe we find p=.= 
a | 
a*b be | be a 
7 and oo again, by caſe 1, AE, the dif- 
ference of the lines g and 5. 
28 p ab ade 
u 3 * . 
” 3 205 Find, as in the preceding caſe, : 
a d c 


a 
2 and f2——, Then will x =g + f be the ſum ofthe 
c 
lines g and 7. 
4 ＋ 3 A 


c 
&. Suppoſe x = Seek — and let f + == b; 
af + cg a * 2 
bed 
then will a f + cg Dab; conſequently, PSs bh 


ah 
is the preſent caſe brought to the preceding one. 


— ba af 
70. Suppoſe x= Find —, and make bo 42 
4274694 b b 


-A- 


bh b 
Conſequently, : 42: : 2 4: x. 
do. Suppoſe x = (f): e. Conſtruct the triangle A BC, 
(Tab. Algebra, Fig. 1.) whoſe ſide AB = 4, BC =6; then 
will AC=#v (a*+4). Let AC n; then will &+ = 


ma. And therefore x=" conſequently, c: :: *,. 
c 


hz then will af + bc = bh. Hence, x = 


9. Suppoſe x 


Fe 
On AB, (Fig. 2. ag deſetibe a ſemicir- 


c 
cle, and therein ſet off AC=5. Since the triangle ACB » 
rectangular; CBS A-. Let CB=m : then will = 
=; conſequently, e: m:: m 
p ] 


AY - 
a*b + bed 
af+be. 


fa 
Suppoſe x = Say, b: a: : 1 and let 
4 ＋ e 
b 
(A +cd): b. Find betwixt AC S e, (Fig. +) and CB 
= 4, a mean proportional CD cd. Let CE =; then 
n 


will DE=#/ (4—ecd). Call this ; then will 2 
ſequently, : m:: M: x. 11 
To conſtrud a quadratic equation ene Since quadratic 
equations may be reduced to {imple ones, (ſee 1 0 
thoſe may likewiſe be conſtructed from the methods already 7 
down: for if the equation be pure, x*= 46; then will 14 
:: x: b; wherefore, we ſhall find x = v «6; if between AC wi 
and BC =6, we find a mean proportional DC. If the equano 
be adfected, x* +ax =>; then will x = 4 «(v4 #) hit 1 
either x =>4 a+ (4a +8) or, x =v (3 4 +Þ) — £4 
or, x f +v/ (4 a*—t*) or, x=40a—V (4&—Þ). * 
The whole myſtery, therefore, of conſtrudtin quadraticks co 5 
to this; that the value of 1 4* + A, and alſo the value 
= be found; both of which are ſhewn in the pr | 
ceding article. For, if in the rectangular triangle, (Ig. * 64 
AB S Ia and BC=56; then will AC=# (442 +6.) 


if on ABS 4, (Fig. 2.) be deſeribed a ſemicircle; and — 


con- 


CON 


=b; CB=vV $a — 8, as was ſhewnin the article 
-eding. See EQUATION ſee alſo Curve. 
— ac riox, in grammar, ſyntax ; or the arranging and con- 
— the words of a ſentence, according to the rules of the 
jo hy See GRAMMAR, WORD, SENTENCE, SyNTAXx, Oc. 
bend o is generally more ſimple, eaſy, and ditect in the 
n tongues than in the ancient: we have very few of thuſe 
werſons which occaſion ſo much embarras and obſcurity in 
Ne latin - our thoughts are uſually delivered in the fame order 
derein the imagination conceives them: the nominative caſe, 
ixin(tance, al ways precedes the verb, andthe verb goes before 
he oblique caſes it governs. | , 
The Greeks and Latins, M. St. Evremont obſerves, uſually end 
heir periods, wherg, in good ſenſe and reaſon, they ſhould have 
; and the elegance of their language conſiſts, in ſome 
ure, in this capricious arrangement, or rather in this tranſ- 
lil and diſorder of the words. See LANGUAGE. | 
5 uclion is either im i or figurative. Simple, is that where- 
ill the terms, or parts of the diſcourſe are placed in their na- 
der. 
- — conſtrudtion, is that wherein we recede from this ſim- 
cin, and uſe certain expreſſions, ſhorter, and more elegant 
tnnature affords. See FIGURE. © ; f 
Ide ſyntax, or ronſtruction of words, is diſtinguiſhed into two 
cord, and regimen or government. See CONCORD, and 


pplied AC 


MEN. | 
INSUALIA, feaſts held among the ancients, in honour of 
he God Conſus, i. e. Neptune ; ditferent from thoſe other feaſts 
atthe lame deity called mepranalia. See NEPTUNALIA. 

They were introduced with a magnificent cavalcade, or pro- 
eon on horſeback ; by reaſon Neptune was reputed to have 
ir taught men the uſeof horſes; Whence his ſitname of Lr, 


is. IP ' 2 34 12. 
— is ſaid to have firſt inſtituted this feaſt: it was re- eſtab- 
liked by Romulus, under the name of Conſus; in regard it was 
fme God under the denomination of Conſus, that ſuggeſted to 
im the rape of the Sabius. e | 
Itisſaid, that it was with a view to this rape, that he made that 
dlubliſument. This, however, is certain, that it was to this feaſt 
il his neighboars were invited ; when, taking ad vantage of the 
folemnities and ſacrifices, he ſeit ed the women. To draw the 
gener concourſe of people, he gave out, that he had found an 
altar hid under ground, which he intended to conſecrate, 
with ſacrifices to the God to whom it had been originally 
erected. | 
Thoſe who take on them toexplain the myſteries of the heathen 
theology, ſay, that the altar hid under ground is a ſymbol of the 
ſecret deſign of Romulus to ſeize his neighbours wives. 
The Cnſaalia were of the number of feaſts called ſacred ; as be- 


mus ſays, that the rape of the Sabins was effected at the games 
ofthe circus. Bee CIRCUS. n 
Plutarchobſeryes, that during the days of this ſolemnity, horſes 


Er. on account of its being the feaſt of Neptunus Equeſtris.— 
Feltus ſays,the cavalcade was performed with mules ; it being 
mopinion, that this was the firſt animal uſed to draw the car. 

us gives us to underſtand, that the togſualia fell on the 
thirteenth of Auguſt ; Plutarch and Dionyſius place them on 
wn and the old Roman calendar on the 21ſt day of the 


ONSUBSTANTIAL, in theology, a term of like import 
with :0-eſſextial;denoting ſomething of the ſame ſubſtance with 
Mother. See SUBSTANCE. | 
The orthodox believe, the Son of God to be tonſabſtantial with 
father. See TIN TY; FATHER, &fe. 
term d, conſubtantial, was firſt adopted by the fa- 
thers of the council of Nice, to expreſs the orthodox doctrine 


zunlt the errors and ſubtilties of the Arians ; who owned every 
excepting the conſu tantiality. See ARIANISM. 
Arians declared that the Word was God, as having been 
made God; but denied that he was the ſame God, and of the 
lane ſubſtance with the Father: accordit) ly, they exerted 
Ives tothe utmoſt to aboliſh the uſe of the word. Theem- 
pcror Conſtantine uſed all his authority with the biſhops,to have 
t expunged out of the ſymbols ; but it ſtili maintained itſelf, and 
this day, as it was then, thediſtinguiſhing criterion between 
m Athanaſian and an Arian. Sce HouoOoUSIiAxs. 

dus will have it, the word conſub ſtantial was unknown till 
. ofthe council of Nice; but it is certain it had been be- 
er to the council of Antioch, wherein Paulus 8amo- 

$ 


1 rejected. Curcellæus on the Other hand, maintains, that 
m an innovation in doctrine in the council of Nice, to ad- 
Wee: the aſe whereof had been aboliſhed by the 


— to St. Athanaſius, the word conſabſtantial was only 
the? emned in the council of Antioch, inaſmuch as it implied 
of+ of apre-exiſtefit thatter,prior tothe things formed there- 

nom in this ſenſe; it is certain, the Father and the Son are 
el, there having been no pre-exiſtent matter. 


Vo. 1, 


yi CATS CIATED 


had been condemned; though it had there the fortune | 


ngconſecrated to a divinity Originally they were not diſtin- 
wihed from thoſe of the circus : whence it is, Valerius Maxi- 


ud aſſes were left at reſt; and were dreſſed out with crowns, | 


more preciſely, and to ſerve as a barrier and precaution a- 


| 


CONSUBSTANTIATION, atenet of the Lutberau church 


CONSUETUDINIBUS & 8 in law, a wit of right, 


CONSUL, the chief magiſtrate of the Roman commonwealth. 


| qeoyie, in len of the Tonka, See PRETOR, 


who commanded in Spain, taking on them the title of Conſs/s, 


[ » 


Coxsvrt, at prefeur, is uſed for an officer eſtabliſhed by virtue 


CON 


with regard to the manner of the change made in the bread and 
wane in the euchariſt. The divines of thatprofeſſion maintain, 
that after conſecration, the body and blood of our Saviour are 
ſubſtantially prefent, together with the ſubſtance of the bread 
and wine; which is called conſubſtaniugt:on,or impanation. Sce 
IMPANATION, TRANSUBSTANTIATION, LUTHK&RANTSM,Af. 


which lies againſt the tenant 
or ſeryice due to him. 


tdeforceth his ſord of the rent, 


See PROCONSUL, * — ' 
The Conſuls were the head of the ſenate; they commanded the 
armies of the republic, and were ſupreme judges of the differen- 
ces between the citizens. In regard, however, they had made 
ſome abuſe of this power, it was allowed, by the Valerian law, 
for the party aggrieved to appeal from their tribunal to the peo- 
ple; eſpecially in cafes where the life of a Roman, citizen was 
concerned. | att 3 

In progreſs of time, the Conſul being too much taken up with 
the grand affairs of ſtate, or at the heads of armies, there were 
other magittrates created for the diſtribution bf juſtice to the 


frer the Romans had expelled their kings, they were govern- 
ed by two Conſals, eſtabliſhed in the year of Rome 249; havin 
their name 4 4 ow ring: Brutus and Collatinus were the fitſt, 
elected by an aflembly of the people: their office was to hold a 
year ; and ift either of them died in the courſe of the year of their 
Conſul ite, anew one was elected. ONE 
To be elected Conſul, it was regularly required that the candi- 
date ſhould be atleaſt 43 years old; though we meet with ſome 
exceptions from this rule, The election was held in the month 
of January, in the Campus Martius ; afterwards in the capitol. 
Conſuls were even continued under the emperors, after the te- 
public was deſtroyed ; but the office of Conſul was here little 
more than an honourable title; which, however, the people 
were fond of keeping up; as eſteeming it ſome remain of their 
ancient liberty. 
It dwindled for a long time; and at laſt, became abſolutely ex- 
tint in the time of Juſtinian: after whom, no emperor either 
created any Conſul, or aſſumed the dignity himſelf. - 
Baſil is the laſt in the conſular liſt, tor the year 241. By this 
time the dignity was depreciated to that degree, that it was con- 
ferred on the meaneſt perſons : indeed, Juſtinian endeavoured 
to rettieve it 25 years atter, and created himſelf Coxſul, but with- 
out effect. 3 
From the eſtabliſhment of the republic, and the el under 
L. Jun. Brutus and L. Tarq: Collatinus, to the Confwrlare of Ba- 
fil, 5. e. from the year of Rome 244 or 245, 5o9 years before 
Jeſus Chriſt; to the year of Rome 1294, the ſpace of 1049 
years, the years were accounted by the-Coxſrls : but from the 
time of Balil, in the year of Chrilt 541, we find no mention 
made of Con or Conſulates; but the time was computed by 
the years of the emperors reigns, and the indictions. 
Indeed, for ſome time after the Conſulate of Baſil, the years are 
marked thus; poſt conſutatum Baſilii, 1,2, 3, &t. See the faſt: 
conſalares of M. d' Almeloveen. That author reckons 10co 
Conſali, beſide the ſubſtitvre Conſalt, ſuffe#;, elected to ſup- 
ply vacancies by death; and yet therè were but 1049 years, and 
conſequently only ſo many Coxſulatez. See FAS ri. 
The perpetual Conſalutes of the eaſtern emperors, which com- 
poſe the Faſti Bizantini, commenced in the year of Chriſt 567, 
and ended in 668, in he laſt year of Conſtans. : 
Conſtantine Pogotiates would have the Coꝝſulate inſeparable 
from the empire; which it continued to be till the time of Con- 
ſtantine Porphyrogenetus: : | 
In this form of government; the empire and Conſiſ te were ſo 
cloſely united, that the empreſs Irene would needs aſſume the 
Conſulite, when ſhe was only regent of the empire. ; 
But the French kings, thoſe of Italy, and the Sarazen princes 


as well as emperors of Conſtantinople ; theſe laſt deſpiſed it, 
and laid it aſide : ſo that the name was only continued to the 
magiſtrates of ſome cities, and certain other officers, as is ſhewn 
by F. Pe i. N 

Under the emperors there were Ordinary Conſult, Honorary 
Conſuls, and ſuſfecti; which laſt were allo on foot in the timo 
of the republic, et i TR 12 
In the middle age, we find he word Coaſt uſed for Comes, 
count, and procbnſul or viconſul, for yiſcount'; as is ob- 
ſery'd by Spelman, and de Marca. See Couxr. 


of a commiſſion from the king, and other princes, in the ports 
and factories of the Levant, on the coaſts of Africa, Bar ary, 
Spain, and other foreign countries of any conſiderable trade 
to facilitate; and 1.7 bofinefs, and protect the merchants 
of the nation: See COMMERCE, and FACTORY. _ 

Theſe eommiſſions are never granted to petſons under the age. 
of thirty years. When the Conſulate is vacant, the moſt ancient 
of the deputies of the nation are to diſcharge the function there- 
of, till the vacancy be filled up by the king. | 


The conſuli are to keep N a correſpondence with the miniſters of 
Wes > ; eng- 


0 Dov >> wes, 
— "4 


England reſiding in the courts whereon their conſulates depend. | ons, will be the conſequence of their co 


| Their buſineſs is to ſupport the commerce, and the intereſt of | tion in too great quantities, muſt be allow h erl. 0 
| the nation; to diſpoſe of the ſums given, and the preſents made] cither accidental to ſome kinds of conſtitutions or fi yoke i lle 
| to the lords and principals of places; to obtain their protection, | error in uſin them. om ſome - Itip! 
1 and prevent the inſults of the natives on the merchants ofthe] As tothe lacteals being obſtructed by their uſe it ſe * IT 
| . nation. Sce Comrany.—There are alſo eoyſuls of other na-] notion, and as much unſupported b Nos mere mn 


tions eſtabliſhed in the Levant, eſpecially French and Dutch. 
ConsULs alſo denote judges, elected among merchants and 
dealers, in ports and trading towns chiefly in France; to termi- 


nate, gratis, and on the ſpot, without any proceſs, ſuch diffe- CONTACT, the relative ſtate of two thin 


rences and demands as ſhall ariſe relating to their merchandi- 
zes, bills of exchange, and other articles of commerce. 

The firit juriſdiction of conſuli eſtabliſhed in France, is that of 
Tholouſe; the edi& of whoſe eſtabliſhment bears date 1 549, 
under the reign of king Henry II. that of Paris followed four- 
teen years afterwards. By degrees, they were eſtabliſhed in 
moſt of the conſiderable trading towns in that kingdom. 


ConsUL,* in our ancient law-books, ſignifies an earl or count, Angle of CONTACT, is the angle HLM, (Tab. Geome 


comes. See EARL, and COUNT. 
According to ſome, what we now call a county, comitatus, Was 
the ancient Britons named conſulate, conſulatus ; and thoſe 
now called wicounts, vicecomites, were then called wice-conſuls. 
CONSULAR comitia. See the article CoMITIA. 
CONSULAR Medals. See the article MEDAL. 
CONSULTATION, in law, a writ whereby a cauſe formerly 
removed by prohibition from the eccleſiaſtical court to the 
king's court, is returned thither again. See PROHIBITION. 
If the judges of the king's court, upon comparing the libel with 
the ſuggeſtion of the party, find the ſuggeſtion falſe, or not 
proved; and therefore the cauſe to be wrongfully called from 
the court-chriſtian : then, upon ſuch deliberation, or conſuita- 
tion, they decree it to be returned again. And the writ obtained 
hereon is called a conſultation. 
CONSUMMATION, the end, period, or completion of any 
work. — Thus weſay, the conſummation of all things, meaning 


the end of the world. See CONFLAGRATION.—Þy the incar-| CONT AGION, iaſection, the communicatin 


nation, all the prophecies are ſaid to be conſummated. See PRO- 
PHECY, and ACCOMPLISHMENT. 
Conſummation of marriage, denotes the laſt act of marriage, 
which makes its accompliſhment; or the molt intimate union 
between the married pair. See ConGRESS, MARRIAGE, 
DivoRce, Cc. 
CONSUMPTION, zabes, in medicine, a diſeaſe ariſing from 
a defect of nouriſhment ; or, a preternatural decay of the body, 
by a gradual waſte of muſcular fleſh. 
It is frequently attended with an hectie fever; and is divided by 
phyſicians into ſeveral kinds according to the variety of its 
cauſes ; as #niverſal, or ſcorbutic conſumpticn, where it ariſes 
from a cacochymia, or ſcorbutic habit; and prlmonie conſump- 
tion, Or conſumption of the Iungs,where it ariſes from ſome cauſe 
in the lungs, properly called a p,. See PuTHISIS, SCOR- 
BUTUS, 12 
A conſumption may either be accidental, natural, or hereditary.— 
Accidental conſumptions may ariſe, 19. from ulcers, chalky ſtones, 
or polypus's in the lungs, cauſed by ſomething that obſtructs the 
circulation in the pulmonary veſſels, or renders the blood viſ- 
cid, as a ſupprefſion of any natural evacuation, 29% From in- 
temperance, occaſioning either a cacochymia, or plethora. 
30. From peripneumonies, pleuriſies, aſthma's, coughs, ca- 
tarrhs, diarrhæas, venereal diſorders, and exceſs of venery. 
„ From grief, hard ſtudy, c. | 
4. conſumptions may ariſe from the ſtraitneſs of the thorax, 
or an ill conformation of the parts. 
An bereditary conſumption may be communicated from the pa- 
rents without any other viſible cauſe. 
A conſumption uſually begins with flying pains, and ſtitches; pain 
at the pit of the ſtomach, or in the diaphragm; frequent ſpitting, 
loſs of appctite, a quick pulſe, a ſweetneſs or ſaltneſs in the ſa- 
liva, heat and fluſhings in the face and palms of the hands after 
meals, an hectic fever toward the evening, heavineſs, faint- 
neſs, night-ſweats ; and where the lungs are firſt diſordered, 
a cough, catarrh, or aſthma uſually precede it. 
When theſe ſymptoms are violent, it is confirmed ; and then 
comes on anexpectoration of purulent or bloody matter, and the 
vomica pulmonum: at length, the feet ſwell, the expectoration 
ene comes on; then the facies hippocratica, and 
eath. 
The cure of an aniverſal, or muſculareonſumption, depends prin- 
cipally upon removal into a proper air, and the uſing of a regu- 
lar nouriſhing diet: the appetite is to be excited by proper bitters, 
and other ſtomachics. 
In a pulmonary conſumption, or phthifis, bal ſamicks, and olea- 
inous medicines are uſually added. See PHTH1S1S. 

r. Wainwright, indeed, takes the particles of oily medicines 
to be too groſs and viſcid to enter the ſmall orifices of the lec- 
reals; andthinks, that their operation or effe& being confined 
to the firſt paſſages, they are not only of no ſervice in the cure, 
but are apt to pall the appetite, occaſion obſtructions in the 
mouths of the lacteals, and diarrhæas. 
But this ſeems contrary to common experience : that their parti- 
cles are ſmall enough to enter the lacteals, is evident from the 
ſudden relief nephritic perſons find in violent paroxyſms of the 
ſtone by the paſſages being relaxed ſoon after their exhibition. 


CoxNnTEMPLATION, among myſtick divines, is defined a ſimple, 


experience as that other 
. Quincy, has deen fond or 
is apt to foul the glands. Sc. 


hypotheſis, which alate author, Dr 
aſſerting, v2. that the uſe of butter 
HECTIC., 

other, or whoſe ſurfaces join to each bers Nr log — 
ſtice. The contact of two ſpherical bodies, is only in — inter. 
and the ſame holds of the tangent and the eircumferendcar 
circle. — Hence, becauſe very few ſurfaces are ca 1 I 
touching in all points, and the coheſion of bodies is = 4a 
tion to their coxza&s ; thoſe bodies will ſtick faſteſ propor- 


which are capable of the moſt contact. See Conzs10 — 


Fig. 43. 
ormed by the arch of a circle, ML, wit 1 1.8. 
nh ofthe ronta?. Sec ANGLE, a Rags HL, ate 
uclid demonſtrates, that the right line HL. ſtandi 
cularly WM the N 8 rouches the circle — yn drag 
nor can there be any other rightline draw 
oo the circle. 4 | , nme "gent 
ence, the angle of contact is leſs than any rectilinear ane. 
the angle of the ſemicircle between the i CL . 
ML, greater than any rectilinear acute angle. 1 
This paradox of Euclid has exerciſed the wits of mathemar.. 
cians : it was the ſubj ect of a long controverſy between Pele. 
tarius and Clavius ; the firſt of whom maintained the angle if 
contact heterogeneous to a rectilinear one; as a line is heterog«. 
neous to a ſurface: the latter maintained the contrary. dr 
Wallis has aformal treatiſe on the angle of conta&, and of the 
ſemicircle; where, with other great mathematicians, he 17 
roves of the opinion of Peletarius. See Taxcexr.. 
or erting 
a diſeaſe from one body to another. See Bull 8 
Contagion, in ſome diſeaſes is only effected by an immediate 
contact, or touch: as the madneſs of à dog, which is commu- 
nicated by biting ; and the venom of the pox, which is tranſ- 
mitted from the infected perſon in the act of copulation. Ste 
HYDROPHOBIA, and VENEREAL diſeaſe. 
In others it is conveyed by infected clothes; as the itch. Seo 
ITcn.— In others the contagion is tranſmitted through the ait to 
a great diſtance, by means of ſteams or effluvia expiring from 
the ſick ; as in the plague, and other peſtilential diſtempers: in 
which caſe, the air is even ſaid to be contagious, i. e. full of on- 
tagions particles. See PLAGUE, PotsoN, Cc. | 
CONTEMPLATION, an act of the mind; whereby it applies 
itſelf to conſider, reflect on, and admire the wonderful works 
of God, nature, Sc. 


amorous view of God, as preſent to the ſoul. This contemple- 
tion is ſaid to conſiſt in acts ſo ſimple, ſodirect, ſo uniform and 
peaceful, that there is nothing for the mind to take hold on, 
whereby to diſtinguiſh it. | 
In the contemplative ſtate, the ſoul is to be entirely paſſive, with 
regard to God; to be in a continual repoſe, without ay pet- 
turbation or motion ; freefrom the activity of unequal minds, 
which muſt agitate themſelves, to have their operation ſenbble. 
Hence, ſome call contemplation a prayer of ſilence and quic- 
tude. Contemplation is not araviſhment, or an extatick ſuſpen- 
ſion of all the faculties of the ſoul ; but it is ſomething pafbve, 
it is peace and infinite pliantneſs ; leaving it perfectly diſpoſed 
to be moved by the impreſſions of divine grace, and the fitter to 
follow the divine impulſe. —Contemplation is the height ot per 
fection of the myſtic divines. See Mrsric. 
CONTEMPORARY, or CoTEmroRARY, a perſon, or thing 
of the ſame time, or that exiſted in the ſame age with another. 
—Socrates, Plato, and Ariſtophanes were contemporaries: the 
beſt hiſtories are thoſe of contemporary authors. 
CONTENEMENT, a word in our ancient law-books, about 
whoſe ſignification authors are not agreed; — According de 
ſome, it ſhould ſignify the countenance, credit, ot reputatio) 
a perſon has, from, and by reaſon of, his freehold. In oy" ' 
ſenſe it is uſed in the ſtat. 1 Edw. III. &e. where it ſtands35!) 
nonymous With countenance. | F 
Others will have it ſignify what is neceſſary for the ſupport ine 
maintenance of men, according to their ſeveral qualities, co 
"ditions, or ſtates of life.—Thus, Spelman, co+te-ementun * 
æſtimatio & conditionis forma qua quis in republic ſubſiſtit. _ 
CONTENT, in mathematicks, a term frequently uſed for te 
capacity of a veſſel, or the area of a ſpace; or the _ 
any matter or ſpace included in certain bounds. See AREA 1 
ſee alſo SUPERFICIES, and SOLID. 


The content of a tun of round timber is 43 ſolid feet- A jou 
of hewn timber contains Fo cubic feet: in a foot of timber 


contained 1728 cubic or ſquare inches, and as often 7 [ 2 g 
inches are contained in a piece of timber, be it round or — ; 
ſo many foot of timber are contained in the piece. See — 191 
In gauging, the gallon for beer and ale is allowed to 3 
cubic inches, and the wine gallon 231; the gallon of di) 


That diarrhzas, and blunting the appetite, in ſome conſtituti 


ſure 272. See GALLON; ſee alſo MEASURE Uenot, 


CON 


H 


CON 


CONTINUANCE, in law, is much the ſame as orogation 


among the civilians. Sce PROROGATION, and 


— 6 CONTI1- 
like may be obſerved of the other meaſures. b . NUANCE. _ | "FF", * 
110 Iiply, therefore, one ſide of a ſquare or oblong into the|ConTINUANCE of a Mit, or Action, is its holding in force from 


7; and 
2 of t 
work may be ſhortened by only multiplying the 
or the diameters of rounds into themſelves; 

of gallons, and parts the veſſel con- 
an inch in depth: and when that receives an aug- 
dy being two, three, or four inches deep, it then 
à ſolid body, and contains as many gallons and 


and almoſt a pint, of ale 


7 
A en A cubic 


and deer; an 
pot of dry m 
thing more. NN. 

EN TIO US jariſciction, in law, forum contentiaſum, de- 
notes 3 CO 
determi! 
The lot 
dut the lor 
ure none 


(CONTEXT , 


(ON 
ict of flooring, 
x6, and Rar TER. 8 5 
(NTIGUOUS, a relative term, underſtood of things diſ- 
4 ſo near each other, that they join their ſurfaces, or touch. 
ber CONTACT and CONTINUITY. 
The houſes in antient Rome were not contiguout as ours are, 
but all inſulated. 
(ox716V0VS angles, in geometry, are ſuch as have one leg 
common to each angle; otherwiſe called adjoining angles In 
contradiſtin&ion to thoſe produced by continuing their legs 
through the point of contact, which are called oppo/ize or ver- 
nel angles. Sce ANGLE, &c. 
CONTINENT, in geography, a terra firma, main land, or 
large extent of country, not interrupted by ſeas: in oppoſition 
to land, peninſula, &c. See EARTH, OCEAN, Ge. 
Sicily is ſaid to have been antiently torn from the continent of 
Italy; and it is an old tradition, which ſome of our antiquaries 
hare till a regard to, that Britain was formerly a part of the 
entivent of France. 
The world is ordinarily divided into two grand continents, the 
old and the new : the old comprehends Europe, Afia, and 
Africa; the new the two America's, north and ſouth, 
The antient continent is alſo called the apper continent, from 
2 vulgar opinion, that it poſſeſſes the upper part of the globe. 
See TERRAQUEOUS Globe. | 
| is doubted whether Japan be an iſland, or joined to the conti- 
«xt; the ſame may be ſaid of California.-Some authors are 
of opinion, the two grand continents are in reality no more 
than one; imagining the northern parts of Tartary to run out 
and meet thoſe of N. America. 
ComTixnexT Canſe of a diſtemper, is that whereon the diſeaſe 
depends ſo immediately, that it continues ſo long as that re- 
mains, and no longer. Sce DISEASE. 
us a ſtone in the bladder may be the continent cauſe of a ſup- 
preſſion of urine. See STONE, c. 
OTISENT Fever, is that which goes on toa criſis without ei- 
ther intermiſſion, or remiſſion. Sce FEVER. 
l GEN T, ſomething caſual, or uncertain. See 
ANCE. rr 
tune Coxrixckxr, in logick, denotes a conditional event, 
which may, or may not happen, according as circumſtances 
all out, See FUTURE. | 
e Socinians maintain, that God cannot foreſee future contin- 


| 


CoNTINUANDO Proceſſum. 
CONTINUANS Pandtum. See the article PUNCTUM. 
CONTINUATION of Motion. 


one term to another, in 4 caſe where the ſheriff has not te- 
turned, or executed a former wtit iſſued out in the ſame action. 


COoNTINUANCE of Hie. If a record in the treaſury be alledged 


by one party, and denied by the other z a certiorari ſhall be 
ſued to the treaſurer and chamber lain of the exchequer: Who, 
if they certify not that the ſaid record is there, or likely to be 
in the tower; the ag ſhall ſend to the quſtices, repeating the 
certificate, and will them to continue the aſfſize; TK 


CONTINUANDA 4ſiſa. See the article AS$18As.- 


ONTINUANDO, in law, a term uſed where a-plaintif 
would recover damages for ſeveral treſſ paſſes inthe ſame action. 
To avoid multiplicity of ſuits, a man may in one action of 
treſpaſs recover damages for forty, or more treſpaſles ; laying *' 
the firſt to be done with a contiuuance to the whole time where- 
in the reſt of the treſpaſſes were done: which is done in this 
form, continuando tranſgreſſionem prædicdtam, &c. a prædicto die, 
&c. uſque, &c. | 


See the article PROCESSUM-. 


See MoT1cN, and PROJEC- 
TILE. | 


CONTINUATIVE Conjanctiont. Sce the article Cox juxc- 


TION. 


CONTINUAL, or ConTinuep Fever, is ſuch an one as ſome- 
times remits, but never intermits, or goes entirely off, till its 
period. See FFVER. 

A continua fever, may be defined the continuance of an inereaſ- 
ed velocity in the circulation of the blood, beyond what is 
natural to the conſtitution. See BLooD and CIRCULATION. 
If this velocity often decreaſes, and riſes again to the ſame 
height, it is called a continual. periodical fever. r 
And it it entirely ceaſe in the ſpace of a day, or two, it is called 
an ephemeris. Sce EPHEMERA. 

A continual tever, then, may remit, orabate and increaſe again, 
alternately ; but not intermit, which would conſtitute it an 


8 fever, or ague. See INTERMITTENT, Ce. 
CONTINUED Body, &c. £ = A 
and QUANTITY. | 
Con'TINuED, or Thorough, Baſs, in muſick, is that which conti- 
nues to play, conſtantly ; both during the recitatives, and to 
ſuſtain the choir, or chorus. See Bass. 

CONTINUED Proportion, in arithmetick, is that wherein the con- 
ſequent of the firſt ratio is the ſame with the antecedent of the 
ſecond—as 3:6 : : : 12. See PROPORTION. | 

On the contrary, if the conſequent of the firſt ratio be different 
from the antecedent of the ſecond, the proportion is ſaid to 


be an 3:6 :: 4:8. See DiscrETE, 
ttic CONTINUED. ATTIC. 
CONTINUED Community, COMMUNITY. 


CONTINUED Pedeſtal. PEDESTAL. 
CoNnTINUI Solutio. SOLUTIO. 
CONTINUITY, is uſually defined among ſchoolmen, the im- 
mediate coheſion of parts in the ſame gzuaztiam.—Others define 
it a mode of body, whereby its extremes become one: and 
others, a (tate of body reſulting from the mutual implication 
of its parts. See QUANTITY, PART, c. 
There are two kinds of continuity, mathematical and phyſical. 
The firſt is merely imaginary, and fictitious ; fince it ſuppoſes 
real or n parts where there are none. 
Phyſical continuity, is, ſtric ly, that ſtate of two or more parts, 
or particles, wherein they appear to adhere, or conſtitute one 
uninterrupted quantity, or continuum; or between Which we 
erceive no intermediate ſpace. See CONTINUUM. 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two other ſorts of continuity, viz. 
homogeneous and heterogeneons.—The firſt, where our ſenſes do 
not perceive the bounds, or extremes of the parts; and this 
rees even to air, water, c. The ſecond, where our ſenſes 


See the rite 


Leut, becauſe depending on the free motions of the will o 
man. See PRESCIENCE. 


0 ny perſon upon a diviſion. 

ich prince of Germany, in time of war, is to furniſh ſo man 
men, fo much money, and munition for his contingent. 
the new treaty of ee it is ſtipulated, that in caſe of 
ture with the emperor, the kings of Great Britain and Prufſi 
wu furniſh their eontingents , as eifs of the empire, at the ls o 
one they are at war therewith. _ TOES 
1 Uſe, in law, is an uſe limited in a conyeyance o 
8 » Which may or may not, happen to veſt, accord 
Nr > hag in the limitation of ſuch uſe. 
11 NGENT' Line, or Line of CONTINGENCY, in dialling, is 

ne — Goo the ſubſtyleat right angles. See SUBSTYLE, 
Nc, 


he NCENTS is ſometimes alſo uſed by mathematicians in 
— 52 tangents. See TANGENT. 


C | 
NINA Claim, Sce Continual CLAlx. 


1 


C 


> 


CoxTixcext is alſo a term of relation for the quota that falls| 


ing to the 


5 o 


o indeed perceive the extremes of certain parts, yet at the 

ſame time obſerve the ſame parts cloſely linked to each other; 
either in virtue of their ſituation or figure, e and this js 
chiefly attributed to the bodies of animals and plants. 
The continuity of bodies, is a ſtate merely relative to our fight 
and touch: e. gr. if the diſtance of two ſeparate objects be ſuch, 
as that the viſual angle they ſubtend is inſenſible to the eye, 
which it will be if leſs than 16 ſeconds, the two ſeparate bodies 
will appear contiguom ß. | | 
Now, the reſult of ſeveral 


ff ſeveral contiguous Objects is a cuntiuuiiy; 
ſo that any number of viſible objects, being placed ſo as that 
their diſtances. ſubtend angles of leſs, than 16 ſeconds, they 
will appear to form one continuum. .  * td pe 
And hence, as we can determine the diſtance at which any given 
magnitude becomes inviſible; it is eaſy finding at what diſtance 
any two bodies, however remote from each other, Will appcar 
as contiguous ; and ſeveral, as forming one continuum — Her the 

hyſieal cauſe of Continuity, as cobeſion, See COHESION. 
CONTINU UM, or ConTINVED (Qzantity, in phySeks, 


. 


de- 
Ote s 


1 ö 


CON 


notes a quantity or coextenſion, whoſe parts are not divided, | ſchool, or the like, and the governor or managers 
ted the lands, contrary to the intention of the don 
determine where one begins, and another ends. See CONTI-, CONTRA forman feoffamenti,is a writfor a tenant who is inf 
| by the lord's charter to make Certain ſuit and ſoru; fel 
It is controverted among Fn whether a commu court; and is afterwards diſtrained for more than is ce to — 
i COUtaine 


bat joined and connected together; ſo as to leave noroom to 


NUITY. 


be inſinitely diviſible, i. e. diviſible into infinite proportionable 
_ See DrvismmLiiTy. | 

e antients attributed the riſeof water in pumps to the love of 
continuity, and the abhorrence of a vacuum; in regard the 
weight and preiſure of the air was not then knovyn. See Vacuux. 
Mathematic ians divide quantity into continued and diſcrete. See 
QUANTITY. 


Continued quantity is that expreſſed by lines, and makes the ſub- 


ject of geometry. Soc Lane, and GEOMETRY. 

Diferete quantities, are thoſe expreſſed by numbers, which make 
the ſubject of arithmetic. See DISCRETE ; fee alſo NuM- 
BER. 

In medicine and chi , wounds, ulcers, fractures, He. are 
expreſſed by the phraſe folutiocontewnr, or ſolution of continuity. 
See SOLUTI1O. 

In a critical ſenſe, we ſay, there ought to be a continarty, i.e. a 
connection, between the parts of a diſcourſe. 


In the Epic poem, particularly, the action ſhould have a conti- 


wry m the narration ; though the events or incidents be not 
continued. As ſoon as ever the poet has opened his ſubject, and 
brought his perſons onthe ſtage, the action is to be continued to 
the end: every character muſt be at work; and no ſuch thing as 
an dle perſon to be feen. See ACT10N. 
F. Boſſu obſerves, that by retrenching dull languiſhing inci- 
dents, and intervals void of action, which break the continuity, 
- poem acquires a continued force, which makes it run equal- 
y thr out. 

CONTOBABDITES, x. eG,, a ſect of heretics in the 
Vith century.— Their firſt leader was Severus of Antioch, 
who was ſucceeded by John the grammarian, ſirnamed Philo- 
ponus, and one Iheodoſius; whoſefollowers were alſo called 
Theodofians. | 
Part of them, who were willing to receive a book compoſed 
by Theodofius on the Trinity, made a ſeparate body, and were 
called Cortobabdites, from 1know not what place, which Nice- 
phorus does not mention, but which muſt apparently have been 
the place where they held their aſſemblies. 

The Contobabdites allowed of no biſnops; which is the only cir- 
cumſtance that hiſtorian gives us concerning them. 

CONTORSION, the action of twiſting, or wreſting a member 
of the body out of its natural ſituation. 

Rope-dancers accu{tom themſelves to contorſions of their limbs 
from their youth, torender the fibres of their articulations lax, 
and ſuppleto all kinds of poſtures. Sce POSTURE. 

CoNnTORSHON is alfo uſed paſſively for the ſtate of a thing, v. gr. a 

member that is 2-wry: 


The contor/ron of theneck, is occaſioned, according to Nucke, | 


by a relaxation, ot paralyſis of one of the maſtoidal muſcles : 
tor hence it happens, that its autagoniſt, whoſe powes is no 
no longer balanced, contracting with its proper force, draws 
the head towards that ſide. See PALSY. 
He adds, chat this diforder cannot be remedicd too ſpeedily ; and 
preſcribes from the beginning, liniments capable of relaxing 
and ſoftening the fibres; to be uſed, not only to the muſcle in 
contraction, but alfo and principally to the relaxed paralytic 
muſcle, which is the ſeat of the diſorder. | 
CONTOUR, Omrlinze; that which terminates, and defines a 
figure. Sec FIGURE. | 
A great part of the sk ili of the painter conſiſts in managing the 
contoars. Sec PAINTING. | 
The contour of a figure, makes what we call the drangbt, or de- 
ſign. SeeDe$16Nn. The contour of a face, the Italian painters 
ordinarily call the Hine ments thereof. 
CONTOURNE, in heraldry, is uſed when beaſts are re- 


CONTRABAND,* in commerce, a ptohibited 


but do alſo ſubject thereto all other allowed merchandiſ:« 


hides, or skins. 


CO TRACT, a mutual conſent of two, or more, partes 


prefented ſtanding ot running with their faces to the finiſter-fide 
of the eſeuteheon; they bring always ſuppoſed to look to the 
dexter-ſide, unleſs it be otherwiſe expreſſed. 
CONTOURNIATED, a term applied 
kind of medallions, which have a d, riſing rim on eac 
. fide; and figures that have ſcarce any relievo, in compariſo 
with the true medallions. See MEDALLION. 
They have their name from their edges, which appear as i 
turned in the lathe. All we have remaining of theſe contourni- 
ated medals ſeem to have been ſtruck about the ſame time. F. 
Hardonin conjectures them not to be carlier than the XII Ith 
century : other antiquaries go back as far as the Vth: and others 
find inftances of them as ancient as the time of Nero. tan. 
This fort of work ſeems to have had its origin in Greece, and to 
have been appropriated to honour the memories of great men; 
principally, thoſe who had bore away the prize atthe ſolemn 
ames : ſuch as thoſe remaining of Homer, Solon, Euclid, 
thagoras, Socrates, Apollonins Tyaneus, and ſeveral Ath- 
1.tz, whofe victorĩes are expreſſed by palms and chariots, either 
8555 or quadrigæ. 
CONTRA, or CounTER, in compoſition. See Couxrxx. 
CONTRA formam collationis, is a writ that lies where a man 


antiquaries to al[ CONTRACT is particularly uſed in common law,for an agree = 


Nude CONTRACT. 2 See the articles ar. 


CoNTRACT is alſo uſed for the inſtrument in writing. 


has given lands in perpetual alms, to a religious houſe, hoſpital, 


CON 


have alien 
or. 


therein. 
or a merchandiſe bought or ſold, imported o commodity; 
judice and contrary to the laws and ordinancesof « lat MPre- 
ablick prohibitions of the ſovereign. See Coun the 
R kl 4 0 Mer, 
word come: Italian 
bande, q. d. contrary to edict, — — © and 
Contraband goods are not only liable toconfiſcation themſelyes; 


found with them in the ſame box, or bale, together u. 
horſes, waggons, c. which conduct — nn 8 i 
9 15 HAI ns ae 29 
ere are cost s, whi ſides confiſcation 
ohibited on pain of death; as v. gr. in France, India = 
China ſtuffs, — Se. - 4 | * 
n Eng land there are two principal contraband; for exportati 
wools and live ſheep, which all ſtrangers are prohibited fon 
carry ing out, on — having the right hand cut off; the other 
that of ſheep-skins and calf-skins, which all foreigners we in 
like manner prohibited from exporting, on pain alſo of havin 
the right hand cut off: yet, the ſubjects of England are allowed 
to tranſport the fame from France to England. See Wool, and 
WoorLEtxn Manxfatture. f 
Other contrabands for exportation are raw horns, white aſhes, 


ſtocking looms, or any pait thereof, fuller's earth, and All tzw 


Of goods contraband as to the import, there are above 50 in 
the liſts made in 1662; and yet there are 25 of them which 
now ſtand in the tariff; the non-execution of the acts of parliz- 
ment whereby they were impoſed, ſeeming to have reſtored 
them to the freedom of importation. 
The chief of thoſe ſtill contrabamded, and not tariffed are woo!- 
len caps, woollen cloths, ſaddles and harneſs, dice, billiards, all 
ſorts of tanned or dreſſed hides, dreſſed furs, all forts of ſhoe- 
makers ware, locks, and divers forts of cutlers ware; all 
painted goods; exceptpaper, wires, buckles, gold and filyer 
leaf, and horns for lanthorns. 
Since the year 1662, ſeveral other commodities have been made 
contraband ; particularly ſilk and galloons, laces, embroidery, 
fringes, buttons, and other filk and thread manufactures; black 
taffaties, called alamodes, or — 
In 1719 and 1720, an attempt was made in parliament to paſs a 
bill for putting gold and ſilver, whether in ſpecies or otherwiſe, 
among the number of coxtrabawd goods for e jon; dut in 
vain, by reaſon of the ſtrong oppoſition made by thoſe who en- 
rich themſelves by the export of theſe metals; which, by the 
laws of the kingdom, it has al ways been allowed to ſend away, 
upon entering them, and pay ing the duty of the export. 
It may be judged whether thoſe who promoted the bill, were 
well affected to the nation, from this, that in the fingle month 
of ww Fung» 1720, there were entered at the cuſtom-houſe in 
London 468119 ounces of gold, and 28988 ounces of filver; 
viz. 34322 ounces of gold, and 4000 ounces of ſilver for Hol 
land; 12320 ounces of gold for France; 197 ounces of gold, 
and 5648 ounces of ſilver for Powys; and 19342 ounces ct 
uo for the Eaſt-Indies, excluſive of what ous — -- zap 
ently by private perſons, without paying the duties. : 
This — — the plenty of gold and lilver in England ö 
but ſne ws, at the ſame time, the danger it is in of being, A 
length, exhauſted. 


do ſome- 


who promiſe and oblige themſelves voluntarily, to ee 


ming pay a certain ſum, or the like. See COVENANT, 
alſo PRECONTRACT-. | N 
Sales, exchanges, donations, leaſes, Ic. are ſo man) ifferent 


ſpecies of comtradts. Sce EXCHANGE, DONATION, =. 


or covenant between two. with a lawful conſideration ot 


See ConvIDERATION, Oc. ba I 
As, ifI ſell my horſe for money; or covenant, in conſid — 
on of 20 J. to make you a leaſe of afarm; theſe ares 


tract, beeuuſe there is quid pro quo. 


FE Ak VESTS 3 2 2 3 8 r 802892 


aff ConTRACT. 1 Conrad. 
furious CONTRACT, is a contract to pay more intereſt for moe? 
than the laws allow. See Usgury, and USURIOUS: , 39 
It is Dr in executors to pay a debt upon an uſurions 
vac. Sec DEVASTAVERUNT. 7 -þ 
In marriage, the Romaniſts diſtinguiſh the civil art Abbe 
is che —— N Ro the 1 ent, WH 
benedict ion of the prieſt. See MARRIAGE. : 
Thoſe — are ſaid to be vu which the la probibits 1% 
making of; ſuch are all conrad between perſons in Bacon 
contracting, as minors, religious, lunaticks, wives W. 


ſent of their husbands, c. which ſerves 
2 


16 2 proof of omen granted, and the obligation paſſed be- 


Amon - a 
e. either by the parties themſelves, or by one ofthe wit- 
re y adomeſtic ſecretary of one of the parties, whom 


they ea 
TARY-. 
— SeeNo when finiſhed, was carried to the magiſtrate, who 


eit a public authority by receiving it inter acta, into the num- 


tranſcribed by his cl 
r his ſeal.— Which practice 
where it obtained a long time. dee Acr, Se. ; 
ONTRACTIDLE Force, that power or property inherent in 
. tain bodies, whereby, when extended, they are enabled to 
iro themſelves up again, to their former dimenſions. See E- 


LASTIC\ 1 | 

+ of this property, which is of the utmoſt conſequence 
Fanden e of the animal œcnomy; fee Fine, 
"TRACTION, in logics, a ſpecies of reduction, wherein 
he thing that reduces, does alſo abridge, or bring the thing re- 
luced into a leſſer compaſs. See REDUCTION, and ABRIDG- 


ed into France, 


he defgn of contract iom is to bring things, which before were 
o lar and diffuſive, nearer together; that ſo their mutual rela - 
non may appear the more clearly,and may better ſtrengthen and 
ſupport each other. : ; 

Thas, the following argumentation, | From that propoſition, 
i therefore, now I am ſtanding, follows this other, therefore, now 
' [amexiſting ;* may be thus contratted: ex ſto ſequitur ſum, 
ftandin implies — 
To this head are referred the arguments, as they are called, of 

and orations ; the titles and ſummaries of chapters, &c. 


imenſions of a or a bringing of its parts cloſer to each 
_ upon which it becomes heavier, harder, c. See Cox- 


rs in this ſenſe, ſtands oppoſite to dilatation. See Di- 


ON, c. 

Alt bodies . cold, and dilate or rarefy by heat. See 
Col p, HEAT, RAREFACTION, Ge. N a 
ConTRACTION, is frequently uſed by anatomical writers, to ex- 
preſs the ſhrinking up of a fibre, or aſſemblage of fibres, when 
extended. See FIBRE. 
Convulfions and ſpafms proceed from a preternatural contrac- 
tion of the fibres of the muſcles of the part convulſed. See Con- 
— aralytic diſorders generally proceed from 

n the con a 
too great ni of hefibres of the parts afferted ; or from the 
wantof that degree of comtradion neceſſary to perform the natu- 
nil motion or action of the part. See PALSY. 
Inthe firſt, therefore, the animal ſpirits are ſuppoſed to flow, ei- 
therintoo great a quantity, or irregularly ; and in the laſt, the 
animal ſpirits are cither denied a free e into the part affec- 
tech or he tenfion of the fibrille is ſuppoſed inſufficient to pro- 
motethe circulation. a 
Cmradiom evidently appears to be the true natural ſtate of all 
muſcles : for if a muſele be at any time freed from the power of 
itsantagoniſt, it is immediately found to coxrra# ; and is not by 
any action of the will or the ſpirits, to be reduced to a ſtate of di- 
lation. See MUSCLE. 
ConTracT1ON of the Heart, Arteries, Lungs, &c. See SYSTOLE, 
Har, Ax ERV, PULSE, Ge. 5 
ConTRAcT1ON, in grammar, the reduction of two vowels or ſyl- 
= into one : as, maynt, for may not; ſhonlaſt, for ſhouldeſt , 


The Greeks abound in coxtra#ions, both in their verbs and their 

nouns; as, Toa, of rote, fac io 5 Bow, of goa, clams ; xvod, of 

d, inauro; vd of warto, ; Sure Of aaTHi;, am- 
; GnueSers; of Anh eee 


cation; as in ſaonler, baailler, paon, which they pronounce ſox- 
kr, bailer pan. 5 
CONTRADICENTE. See NxMmE'Contradicente. _ 

NTRADICTION, a ſpecies of dire& oppolition, whetein 
dne thing is found diametrically oppoſite to another. See Oy- 
. POSITION ; ſee alſo CONTRADICTORY. : 
© ſchoolmen uſually define it, oppoſitio inter ent, & nonens 
carexs : where by ens and non- eng, areunderſtood any 75 
Mute, whereof one affirms and the other denies : is 

Ito de medio carens, to diſtinguiſh it from the other 1 of 
ie ; the extremes, here, neither agreeing in ſubject, as 
due eaſe in privation; nor in eſſence and kind, as in contra- 
Fuad, SeePRIVatiON, CONTRARIETY, Ge. | 

F CONTRADICTION. See the article FREEDOM. 
Jie See 1 — nn 
f in a legal ſenſe, a perſon w 4 

title to contrad;t®, or inf, CEL 48 


e of his guardian, or truſtee, who is the legal contradicor: 


tween — ancient Romans, contract, and all voluntary acts, 


b 
dete e ed a notary; but who was no public perſon, as among 


his juriſdiction; giving each of the parties a co- 
Aae ſcribe * or domeſtic regiſters, and | 


CONTRACTION, in phyſics, denotes a diminiſhing of the extent] 


The French have ſomething like it too, at leaſt in their pronun- | 


mventory of the effects of a minor ought to be made in pre-| 


con 


CONTRADIOTORY Propyſitions, ate oppoſites, one of which in- 
_— a mere, and naked, denial of the other. See Oppoxtire. 

: theſe, therefore, one muſt be potitive, and the other nega- 
Ges as ſitting, mw not ſitting ; white, and not white. Con + 
— 7 ons mutual ly deſtroy each other. See PO 
— two propoſitions truly eontradictory, they muſt be op- 
pod » both in quantity and quality, i. e. one muſt be univertal 
on e other particular, which makes the oppoſition of quanti- 
ty and the one affirmative and the other negative; which makes 
N nm quality. — Thus, 2. gr. AU aſe of wine and/lver 
— h Some wſe of wine ard luer is not evil; true. See 


To this it is neceſſary that the one deny, and the other affirm 
g er affir 
—— thing, of the ſame ſubj ect, contdered in the Riker 
— 2 ; unleſs the queſtion be about an eſſential attribute ; 
. ich caſe, no regard is had to circumſtances; every thing 
ing al ways its own eſſence.— This the logicians expreſs by 
1 & megare idem, de eodem, ſecundum idem. 
1 — may likewiſe be 9 propoſitions on a particular 
bject, e. gr. an individual. — Thefe are called faxgle coutradicto- 
ry propeſitions : as Peter is innocent ; Peter is not innocent, Of 154 
— — Now, to have theſe propoſitipns contradictory, Peter 
— confidered at the ſame time; without which they may 
true: fince there may be a time wherein Peter was in- 
38 and another herein he was a criminal. 
CONT A-FISSURE, in medicine, a term applied to that ſpe- 
cies of fracture in the skull, where the fide oppoſite to that 
where the blow was received, is cracked, See Fissokx. | 
The uſual ſymptoms attending a contra-fiſiere, are a delirium, 
ſometimes a pending at the noſe and mouth, ſtupidity, an in- 
+ pon. paſſing of the urine and excrements, convulſions, 


If theſe happen, and after ſearch made in the part where the in- 
jury was received, no fracture or deprefion of the skull be 
found, there is a ſuſpicion of a eee, eſpecially if the 
er be apt to point to that part. 

f the ſymptoms be by intervals, and not to a great degree, or 
there be reaſon to believe the fiſlure to have reached only thro? 
one of the tables, it is ſufficient to bare the bone, and uſe a raſ- 
patory ; then to fill the rima, or crack with proper pouders, 
of iris, gum, myrrh, pouder of diapente, &. and above all 
apply a pledget dipped in the tiucture of euphorbium, or of e- 
qual parts of ſpirit of wine, and honey of roſes. If theſe fail, 
the trepan muſt be had recourſe to. See TREPANNING. 
CONTRA-HARMONICAL Proportion, that relation of three 
terms, wherein the difference of the firſt and ſecond, is to the 
difference of the ſecond and third, as the third is to the firſt.. See 
PROPORTION. 

Thus, e. 95 3, 5, and 6, are numbers contra- har mouically propor- 
tional; irrer 
To find a mean contra-harmonically proportional to two gien quan- 
zities : the rule is, divide the ſum of the to ſquared numbers by 
the ſum ofthe roots ; the quotientis a contra-harmonically mean 
88 between the roots. See Ha RM A Proportion. 
CONTRA-INDICATION, is an indication which forbids 
that to be done which the main ſcope of adiſeaſe points out. See 
INDICATION. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. in the cure of a diſeaſe a vomit were judged pro- 
per; if the patient be ſubje& to a vomiting of blood, it is a ſuffi- 
cient contra- indication as to its Exhibition. 
CONTRAMANDATIO Placiti, in out ancient law- books, 
ſignifies a reſpiting, or giving the defendant farther time to an- 
ſwer: or, an imparlance, or countermanding of what was for- 
merly ordered. See COUNTERMAND. 
CONTRAMANDATUM, alawful excuſe, which the defen- 
dant by his attorney alledgeth for himſelf, to ſhew that the plain- 
tiff has no cauſe to complain, / dies placiti fit contramandatus. 
11 Hen 1. See COUNTERMAND. | 
CONTRAMURE, ia fortitication, an outwall, built about the 
main wall ofa city. See WALL, RAMPART, Ce. 
CoNTRAMURE, civil architecture. See COUNTER-MURE. 
CONTRAPOSITION, in logics. Sce CONVERSION. 
CONTRARIENTIUM Roz#lns. See the article RoTULUs. 
CONTRARIETY, that which denominates two things 'coxtra- 
to each other. See CONTRARY. 
ontrariety conſiſts in this, thatone of the terms imports a nega- 
tion of the other, either mediately or immediately; ſo that con- 
trariety may be ſaid to be the contraſt or oppoſition of two 
things, one of which implies the abſence of the other. See Op- 
| POSITION. | 
Freedom of CONTRARIETY. Seethe article FREEDOM. 
CONTRARIES, are poſitive oppoſites; which being of the 
| ſame kind, or ſame common nature, and ſubliſting by turns in 
the ſame ſubj ect, are as remote from each other as poſſihle, and 
mutually expel each other. Such are whitenels and blackneſs, 
cold nd heat, c. See OPPosSITES. | 
Hence, properly ſpeaking, only qualities can be contraries: con- 
trariety, in effect, only agrees to qualities per ſe; to other 
things it agrees per accidens, or in ordine ad qualitatem. See 
QUALITY. 
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— — a farmer has no effect on the landlord, the firſt 
Vor. 1 e legitimate contradickor. | | 


o 


CoNnTRARY, however is * uſed in a more extenßve ſignifica- 
| Fd | don, 


. fication, as implying two 


CON 
on, 142; for any inconſiſtence or difference between the na- 
ture and qualities of things. It is a popular maxim in philoſo- 
9 at contraria juxta 5 poſita magrs eluceſcunt ; contraries ſet 
off one another. nnn 

Inthis ſenſe is the word contrary uſed in the ſchools: and hence, 


d do not reflect any light, poliſhed bodies muſt, by the rule of 

gee Lf . 

T bis method of proving things 2 <xtrario, is much uſed, and 
with good ſucceſs, by F. Bourdaloue in his ſermohs. 


. * gr QT) : 3 


The ſchools alſo uſe the word contraries in 4 more preciſe ſigni- 

together in the ſame ſubj but deſtroy or expel each other; as 

heat and cold, dryneſs and moiſhare. © 

Cox rRA RV, in thetorick. F. de Colonia lays down three kinds 

of contraries in rhetorick, viz. adverſati ves, Privatives, and con- 
tradictories. * eee. ; 
Adverſatives are thoſe that differ much in the ſame thing, as vir- 
tue and vice, war and peace : thus Tully, fi ſtultitiam 7 


| | S 
i 7 Atontrario t e. gr. if bodies whoſe ſurfaces are rug- CONTRE-BEND, in heraldry. The bar CEOERPENTAR. 


Ways. See BAR. — 
They alſo ſay, contre=chevron, contre- al, ts; 


tive things which cannot ſubliſt] 
ter fefſed, counter-componed, counter-barre * Oe, 
ALEd, G, 


#gimus, CON TRE COMPONE:.? 


CON 


this root was ont ofthe chiefingredi | 
There is another kind of —. e 
more ordinarily called viperina l 
bed, though ſaid to have the ſame ſucceſs againſt Na 


LAcur. 
ver va, brought from V 
very aromatic elde Virg ty 


Yenoms with the coxtra-yerva of Peru. and 


is ca 


or counter band, becauſe it cuts the ſhield con lledacommrebens 


AY, and oppolire 


+.4 


ſou 
d the 


See Cor ER- CHEVRON ED, CounTrr=P 


and another on another. See Couwrzg 


a * | PI. } COUNTE | 
ſapientiam ſequamur; & bomtatem, ſi malitiam. And Quintili- CONTRE-CHANGE'. ; 1 £1 R*COMPOXED. 


au, malorum cauſa bellum eft, erit emendatio pax. Drances ar-| CONTRE-BANDE'.. ' | | 
e thus in Virgil, aulla ſaluſ bello : paeem te poſeimus omnes.=|CONTRE-BARRE', 


ri vati vet ate habits, and their privations. See PRIVATIVE.— 


Cantradictories are thoſe, one whereof affirms, and the other de- CONTRE-CHEVRONNE', f dry. See | 
nies the ſame thing, of the ſame ſubject. See CONTRADIC-|] CONTRE-ERMINE, | | 


CONTRE-ESCARTELE',&c, | 
CONTRIBUTION, the payment of each 


TORY. 
Poind of CONTRARY flexure. See the article Por. 
CONTRAST, * in painting and ſculpture, expreſſes an oppoſi- 
tion, or difference of poſition, attitude, c. of two or more 
figures; contrived to make a variety in a painting, &c. See 

2 The word comes from the 

The word comes from the Italian contraftare, to oppoſe, thwart ; 
and that according to M. Huet, from the latin contra flatio. 


Thus, when in a group of three figures, one appears in front, a-|C 


nother ſhews his hind-parts, and a third is placed ſidewile, there 
is ſaĩd to be a contraſt. See GRove. | 
M. de Piles defines contraſt an oppoſition between the lines 
which form the objects; by means whereof they ſet off one a- 
nother. 
A contraſt well managed is one of the greateſt beauties of a 
Ppainting,—The contraſt is not only to be obſerved in the poſiti- 
on of ſeveral figures, but alſo in that of the ſeveral members of 
the ſame figure : thus, ifthe right arm advance the furtheſt, the 
right leg is to be hindmoſt; if the right eye be directed one way, 
the right arm to go the contrary way, c. Sce FIouRER.— The 
coxtraſt muſt be purſued even in the 2 See DRAPERY- 
To CONTRAST, in architecture, is to avoid the repetition of the 
ſame thing, in order to pleaſe by variety ; as.is done in the great 
gallery of the Louvre, where the pediments are, alternately, 
arched and angular. 
CONTRAT-Wheel, in elock-work. See WHEEL ; ſee alſo 
CLock, and W aTcn. n 
CONTRAYALLATION, - Line of Cox TRAVvALLATION, in 
fortification, is a trench guarded' with a parapet ; made by the 
beſiegers, -betwixt them and the place beſieged, to ſecure 
themſelves on that fide, and ſtop the ſallies of the garriſon. 
See LINE- AA 
It is without musket-ſhot of the town, and ſometimes goes 
quite round it, ſometimes not, according as the general finds 
occaſion. The army forming a ſiege, lies between the lines of 
circumvallation, and contravallation. See CIRCUMVALLATION. 
CONTRAVENTION, a man's failure of performing or diſ- 
charging his word, obligation, duty, orthe laws and Cuſtoms of 
the place. The penalties impoſed in caſes of contravention, on- 
1y paſs for comminatory. 
In a more limited ſenſe, contravention implies the non-executi- 
on of an ordinanee, or ediCt. | = 
Contravention is ſuppoſed to be adegree below preyarication 
and to be only the effect of negligence or ignorance. See PRE- 
VARICATION. 
CON TRA-YERVA, a root brought from Peru, eſteemed an 
alexiterial, and a ſoyereign antidote againſt poiſon, See 
ANTIDOTE. 787 4 


nifies white hellebore, a plant whoſe juice is a violent poiſon, 
uſed dy the Peruvians to poifon'their arrows withal ; in which: 
ſenſe, contra-yerva ſigniſies coanter-poiſon. See COUNTER- 
POOR: oi 34; nid 37 bo caring 

Tbe root js ſmaller than that of the iris, reddiſh without and 
white within, knotty and fibrous. To be good, it muſt be 
new, heavy, and of adusky redcolour.—In'finell'it Ao ging 
fig-leaves ;. its taſte is aromatick, accompanied with ſome what 
Ot acrimon yx. 1g) acts 8g n parks Page 


There is an officinal. compoſition Which takes its name from| 


this root, prepared With the teſtaceous pouders, called lapis con- 
trayervæ. the root and lapis are of great efficacy in the 
ſmall pox, meaſles, fevers, and all caſes where either a Hapho- 
reſis or perſpiration is required: its ſucceſs being more to be 


depended on than the Gaſedigns pouder; which, among the] 


more knowing, begins to loſe ground. | 
It is agreed on, by the generality of writers, that the contra- yer- 
wa root is one of the beſt anti- epidemics yet known. Dr. 


Hodges, in his treatiſe of the laſt London plague, has a receipt. 


which he ſays was attended with great ſucceſs, and of which 


CONTRIBUTION 


CONTRITION, in — real ſorrow, reſulting from the 


CONTROL, Coup rRol, or CONTROLE, is properly, adouble 


| charge the clerk of the hanaper with them. 


| g CounTter-Bexp, 


ö CouNTEr-B | 
in heral· ER-BAARED. 
NED. 


| Exmaixe. 
| CounTER-quantee- 
kp 


f er ſonꝰ 
the part he is to bear in ſome impoſition, or — Fn 


2 —— c. 
ntributions are either involuntary, as thoſe of taxes and im. 
poſts; or * as thoſe of AA. for carrying 2 
undertaking for the inteteſt of the community. 
ONTRIBUTIONS, in a military ſenſe, are impoſitions payed 
frontier countries to ſeeute themſelves from being Mare! 
and ruined by the enemy's army. 
The peaſants till their ground under the faith of contributions, 28 
ſecurely as in time of 12 peace. 3 
TONE facienda, a writ which lies where ſere- 
ral perſons are jointly bound tothe fame thing, and one or more 
of them refuſe to contribute their ſhare. | 
If tenants in common, or joint, hold a mill indiviſo, and e- 
qually ſhare the profits thereof; the mill falling to decay, and 
one or more of them refuſing to contribute to its reparation, the 
reſt ſhall have the writ de contributions faciendato compel them. 
And if there be three coparceners of land that owe ſuit to the 
lord's court, and the eldeſt performs the whole; then may the 
have this writ to compel the refuſers to a contribution. 


thought of having offended God; from the ſole conſideration 
of his goodneſs; without any regard to the puniſhment the fin 
is intitled to. | ( 10% ©: 
Some of the Romiſh doctors avow, notwithſtanding the prac- 
tice of their church, that cox2rition is valid, and carries with it 
every thing neceſſary to obtain pardon, without the ceremony, 
or, as they call it, the ſacrament of confeſſion and abſolution, 
See CONFESSION, and ABSOLUTION. 
And in this they make the difference between contrition and u- 
trition to conſiſt. See ATTRITION.—T his doctrine was late- 
ly maintained by F. Seguenot upon St. Auguſtin ; but was cen- 
ured by the faculty of Paris. 


regiſter, kept of acts, iſſues, Ec. of the officers or commiſlo- 
ners in the revenue, army, &c. in order to perceive the true 
ſtate thereof, and to certify the truth, and the due keeping of the 
acts ſubj ect to that enregiſterment. See REGISTER. Hence, 
CONTROLLER, or COMPTROLLER, an officer eſtabliſhed to 
control, or over - ſee publick accounts, and to certify, on occali- 
on, whether things have been controlled, and examined, ot nut. 
— Thus, we have a CONTROLLER of the king's heuſholg, or of the 
accounts of the board of green- cloth. Sec CLERK. — Cautrol- 
ler-general of the cuſtoms. Controller of the navy. Centro 


+ Gs 3-6 | of the mint. Cartroller of the exciſe. Contro of the ac 
It is ſaid to take its name from yerva; which in the Spaniſh ſig- 


counts of the army; of the chamber, &c. See CHAMBER, Te. 
CONTROLLER of the haxaper,'is an officer in —_— attending 
the lord chancellor daily in term and ſeal time. See CHAN: 
SERV. | N 
his. Officer is to take all thing's ſealed from the clerk ofthe 
anaper, incloſed in bags of leather, and to note the juſt numb 
and effect thereof; to enter them 1 A book, wy dag 42 
longi king and other officers for the ſame, and 
belonging to the king See Hane 
CONTROLLER of the pipe, an officer of the exchequer, hBρ u 
out ſummons — ear, to levy the farms and of the 
pipe. See Pipe, and EXCHEQUER. 
e was anciently called daplex ingroſſator. 25 
CONTROLLERS of the pells, are officers of the exchequer, Where 
of there are two, viz. two chamberlains clerks, who Keep 269 
trol of the pell of receits, and goings-out : originally they 14 
nous of be officers way” in order to diſcover if they 
amiſs, See EXCHEQUER, Oe. 2 26451 US 
CONTROVER,in ho: he who of his own head deviſes ot in 
vents falſe, or feigned news. 


6 AL divinity. See POLEMICAL Ai N. 
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1 * 


uri CY, in law, a refuſal to appear in court hen le- 
cor noed; or adiſobedience to the rules and orders of a 
py having power to puniſh ſuch offence. 20 
7 word is uſed in civil, as well as criminal matters ; but more 
me in the firſt, wherein the words defanlt, and tontempt, 
vail ſupply its place: the refunding of the charges of a 
c ne hod 4 at the hearing 1s alſo the penalty of contumucy. 
0! criminal, enſe, the contumaciaut is condemned, not becauſe 
< Ane ls proved on him, but becauſe he is abſent. | 
Roman laws, there was no proceſs is caſe of conremacy, 
dug the firſt year abſence :. they onl took an inventory of 
8 woody of the fugitive, and if he died in the year, he died 
art ;, iter the year was expired he was deemed 


cul o runmop 2s 10 0 45 f 
| contumaey is proſecuted to outlawry. See Our- 
e — 1 — are annulled, if the ac- 
dutel make his appearance in five years; if he die in that time, 
tis relations are permitted to purge his memory. . 
JSION, bruiſe, in medicine, a ſolution of continuity, 
eder in fleſh or bone, occaſioned by a fall, a blow, ora violent 
preſſure, whered the fleſh is damaged, but without any external 
e or manifeſt loſs of ſubſtance ; and an effuſion of blood 
elles, from ſeveral little broken veſſels, ſo as to diſcolour the 
hin, though it do not make its way through thepores thereof. 
Or, contufions may be defined aparticular ſort of tumors, attend- 
J with a ſtagnation of the blood in the part affected; and, ge- 
nerally, with an in fla ion, diſcolouration, and pain. See 


. 


* 


: 


= 


? 


OUR. Ae | 
in ate either internal or external. When from any ex- 
ternal injury, there proceeds an internal diſorder, e. gr- an aſth- 
ma, ſpitting of blood, or the like, the contaſion is ſaid to be 
internal, it only external ſymptoms appear, as a tumour, 
blackneſs, Cr. it is termed external. 

Incaſe of inward conzu/rons, bleeding the patient is neceſſary, 
ind balſamicks muſt be given internally, ſuch are ſperma ceti, 
powder of rhubarb, iriſh late, oleaginous and pectoral medi- 
ches, Cc. Externals proper for contaſiom are liniments or oint- 
ments of marſhmallows, oil of ſweet altnonds, ſpiritof wine 
with camphite ; proper fomentations and ſtrengthening em- 
plaiſters, as that of oxycroceum, c. according as the nature 
of the conta ſion and part contuſed requires. 
CONVENT. “ a monaſtery of religious, of the one or the other 
fer. See MONASTERY... . 
* The word comes from the Latin conyentus, meeting, of con- 
N ago „214% 
CONVENTA. pa#a. Sce the article PACTA: | 
CONVENTICLE, a diminutive of covent; denoting, pro- 
perly, a cabal, or ſecret aſſembly of a part of the monks of a 
event, to make a brigue in the eleQion of an abbot. | 
From the ill uſe of theſe aſſemblies, the word is come into diſ- 
repute; and now ſtands for any ſeditious or irregular aſſembly. 
F. Doucine obſerves, the occidentals always eſteemed the 
ilch general council an ynlawful conventicle, See CouNnCiL. 
The term conventicle is {aid by ſome to have been firſt applied in 
England, to the ſchools of Wick liff ; it at preſent is applied to 
718 7 of conconformiſts. 1997 
CONVENTION, a treaty,” contract, or agreement between 
Noot more parties. See TrATY, Se. 
Every convention between men, provided it be not contrary to 
dc and good manners, produces a natural obligation, and 


fog | . 
Every convention has either aname, | and a cauſe or conſiderati- 
ra or it has none: in the firſt caſe, it obliges civilly and natu- 


I Mthe latter only naturally. See CONTRACT, and Cov- 
SIDERATION . | 
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CON | 
N SIONAL ſubrogation. See SUBROGATION. 
the breach NE Hacienda, in law, is a writ which lies for 
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makes the performance a point of conſcience. See OBL1GA-| 
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CONVERGING r 


A.Q 2. 
CON 


|CONVENTUAL ſomething belonging to a convent. Seo 


ConvenT, and Cor NORT TE. . "I 
NVENTUAL, is particularly uſed for a religious who actually 
reſides in a convent; in contradiſtinction to thoſe Who ate ouly 
ghoits, ot are entertained there, or in poſſeſſion of bene fices 
epending on * 1— Moxx. F Sh dS 
ONVEN . ior, differs from a clamſtrai prior, in that the for- 
has ct right and Conde abbot; the only ditte- 
een them being in che name: whereas the clauſtral 
dependant af the abbot, and derives all his authority 
m him: See PxtoR, and; ABBOT m roch, 
The convexraal prior is obliged to take prieſtsotdersinayear,or 
at moſt in two ears, from the day of his admiſſion: in default 
whereof, the benefice becomes vacant . 
Some priories are actually convextxal; 5. e. are ſtocked withre- 
ligious ; others are only convewtwalin habitui vi gri where there 


rence bt 


fn isad 
om hi 


have been no religious during theſpace of 40 years; the conti- 


nuance of one ſingle religious, keeps the priory coaventual actu; 
for in default of one, the prior becomes ſimple. 

By a declaration of the king of France, in 1680, it is decided, 
that a conventnality ne yet degenerates, or ceaſes, while there are 
regular places ſubſiſting in it for twelve religious; with reve> 
nues for theit ſupport. See PRIORY. + £1 It ! 


CONVENTUAL axditors. See the article AUDITOR. 
CON VERGING, or CONVERGENT- les,” in 


eometry, are 
| ditance be- 


thoſe which continually approximate, or who 
comes continually leſs and leſs. See Lins. 
In oppoſition to Av ge lines, whoſe diſtance becomes conti- 
nually greater. Lines that converge one way, diverge the other. 
See DIVERGING. wh; gr A a5 any} dN 8. 5 Pa 
s, in dioptricks, ate thoſe rays which in their 
paſſage out of one medium, into another of a different denſity, 
are refracted towards one another; ſo, as if far enough continu- 
ed, they meet in a point or focus. See Rv, REFRACTION, e. 
All convex lenſes make the rays cnverge, and concave ones to 
diverge, i. e. the one inflects them towards a centre, and the 
other deflects them from it; and the more, as ſuch lenſes are 
portions of ſmaller ſpheres. . See Concavx, Ge On which 
8 all the effects of lenſes, microſcopes, teleſcopes, 
c. depend. See LENS, Microscopr, &c; 
Rays coming converging out of a denſer medium into a rarer, 
become more convergens, and concur ſooner than if they were 
to continue their motion through the firſt. See Mp. 
Rays coming converging out of a rarer into a denſet medium. 
converge leſs, and concur later, than if they had contained their 
motion through the firſt. „ Nesla o. mi on 
Parallel rays, paſſing from a denſet into à rater medium, v. gr. 
from glaſs into air, the ſurface of the glaſs being towards the air, 
will become convergent, and concurinafocus. SeePARALLEL. 
Diverging rays, or rays coming from a point; under the ſame 
circumſtances, becomes converging,and meet in a focus; and as 
the radiant point comes nearer, the focus recedes further off: 
if the radiant'be near, the focus will be infinitely diſtant; 7. e. 
the rays will be parallel: and if the point be broughtnearer ſtill, 
the rays will diverge. See DivERGENT ; ſcealſo Coxverity, 
Concave, Focus, Ec. 


CoNnveRGING ſeries, in mathematicks. See the article S RIEs. 
CONVERSE, in geometry, c. A propoſition is ſaid to be the 


converſe of another, when, after drawing a concluſion from 
ſomething firſt ſappoſed, we proceed to fuppoſe what hath been 
before concluded, and todraw from it what had been ſuppoſed. 
See CONVERSION. | _ 7 | 9-9 : 
Thus, it is demonſtrated in geometry, that if the two ſides of a 
triangle be equal; the two angles oppoſite to thoſe ſides'are 
equal alſo! the converſe of the propoſition is, that if the two 
angles of a triangle be equal, the two ſides oppoſite to thoſe 
angles are equal alſo, | 0 

In aſtrology, CoxnveERSE direction is uſed in oppoſition to dire# 
direction; i. e. by the latter, the promoter is carried to the ſigni- 
ficator, according to the order of the ſigns : by the former it is 
carried from Eaſt to Weſt, contrary to the order of the ſigns. * 


CONVERSION, ina moral ſenſe, a return from evil to good; 


reſulting from a ſenſe, either of the natural deformity of the 
one, and amiableneſs of the other; or of the advantages and 
diſadvantages that await the one, and the other. COWS 
Or, it ĩs a change of the heart, with regard to the morals, paſ- 
fions, deſires, purſuits ;-and of the mind, with regard to the 
ſentiments, &'c. See REGENERATION, © eee 
CONVERSION,  CONVERSIO, in logicks, a eireumſtance or affec- 
tion of propoſitions, wherein the order of the terms, or ex- 
tremes is changed; ſo that the ſubject comes into the place of 
the predicate, and the predicate into har of the ſubject; without 
any alteration in the quality of either. See PROPOSITION. 
As, No virtue it vice; Ne vice il vireae: in which we ſee the 
ſubject of the former, made thepredicate of the latter, and the 
predicate the ſubze&; yet both true jo 
Converfion is uſually defined a due change of the order of the ex- 
tremes, i. e. under ſuch a habitude and coherence with reſpect 
to each other, that the one is rightly inferred from the other. 
in every legitimate coxverſfiow two things are gequſted; 


Hence, 'in 55 a 
19. A communication, or reciprocation of terms; hot in te- 


Fbesen Of any coyenant in writing. See COVENANT.— 
"IVft calls ita writ of covenant. e 


ſpect of words, but of order. 25. The inference of one pro- 
poſition from the other. 5 
| Ariſtotle 


order of extremes, i. e. the terms are tran ren 
ing either the quality or quantity thereof: as, No Minds body, 


The 29. per accidens, called alſb particular AY where, befide 


COXVERSION, in rhetorick, r. is underſtooFoffigambnrs which 


Cox vxRSION, in war, is when the ſoldiers are ordered to preſent 


OC 


EqQuaTION, and FRACTION. , 


and it will ſtand thus, d a -A TC dh +46. 
In arithmetick, we uſe r of ratio, 
for a compariſon of the antece 

equal ratios. Sec RATIO... | 
Thus, as there is the ſame ratio between two and three, as be- 


between two and one, as between eight and four. See PROPOR- 


4 


ConveRr is chiefiy uſed. in reſpect of changes from one religion] 


the expulſion of the Jes under Edward. III. the domns' con- 
verſaram was given for keeping of the rolls. See ROLLS. 
CONVERTS, in a monaſtick ſenſe, ate lay - friets, or brothers, ad- 


allowed to ſing in the choir. See LAY. 
Till the eleventh century, the word was uſed for perſons who, | 


monaſteries illiterate perſans, incapable of being clerks, and. 
only deſtined for bodily labour; the ignification of the word 


broſa, who firſt introduced theſe brothers:converes, dittinguiſhedþ 
by their fate fram the monks. of the choir, vrho were then 


CONVEX. a GoNvexar Y. 


CZONVER free. NXT 
Convex lem. @: See. the articles LENS. 
Convex irrt.. NJ MaRROUR< {| 


- CONVEX: 


- 


Ariſtotle makes two kinds of converſion; the one fo le, by 
others called zx:rer/al; wherein pete es de the 


ſal fign into a particular one: as, good” for 
welfare of hls conatry, fume man that ſtudies the Welfade of pi 


enter of. ConveRsION in mechanics. See CENTER. 
CONVERSOS. See the article CONVERT... 
CONVERT, a perſon ho has undergone a.corverfox. See 


CON 


{þoſed, without alter- 
o body is. mind. 


changing the places of the terms, there is a change of an unver- 
2 e 4 Every fe Pri a, the 


country it good.) ra. n 
To theſe, ſome of Ariſtotte's followers add 4 third kind of 


"62 aFmaller ſphere- 
Ane, denfes inned the rays of Bent in tha. ; 


larger than their objects; and this the mot | 
- -of Hmaller ſpheres. See Divi: Nr He ien * ars 


CON 


comes; or it is plain on one fide; 
- called'a'plazo-eonves or concave on one fide 
"the other, called a COMVEXO-EOMCADE, or cont 20 

one or the other ſurface prevails; 5. e. as this or t b the 


and convex on the Other, 


"Tund*thern Gut from their! onen mh Gee. 
that they concur in a point, end e Co 15126 
Hence, all convex lenſes magnify, i. e. repreſent es ed. 
855 


Ny S. ch 


coneerſi5, called by contrapoſition : as, Every man is an animal, CONVEYANCE, in law, a deed, of EI monks 


every 2g-aniinal 15 norman. 


are returned, retorted, and ſhewn on oppoſſte ſi 6, by changing 
the ſubjeR into the attribute, and the attribute into e ſubject. 
There are eo, of arguments, from one E another, 
and from general propoſitions to particulat ones.— Thus Cicero 
againſt Anthony; Doletis tres exertitns P. R. interfeckot? interfe- 
cit Attonins. Defideratis clariſſimes cives? eoſyue vobis eripuit 
Antonins, Auforitas hujus ordinis affliaa eſt? afiixit Antonius. 


their arms to the enemy who attack them in flank, whereas 
they were before ſuppoſed to be in front: the evolution neceſ- 
{ary thereto is called converſion, or qyarter-wheeling, See QUAR- 
TERWHEELING. | 

ONVERSION of equations, in algebra, is when the quantity ſought, 
or any part thereof, being in fractions, the whole is reduced 
ro one common denomination ; and then, omitting the denomi- 
nators, the equation continued in the numerators only. See 


| aa ＋ | 
Thus, ſuppoſe o—b=—7j— + h + b; multiply all by 4, 


nt, and conſequent in two 


tween eight and twelve it id concluded there is the ſame ratio 


TIN. 5 


(CONVERSION. 4 


or religious ſect to 7 | 

Counverts with relation to the religion turned to, are denomi- 
nated. apoſtates, with regard to that they have relinquiſhed. 
See APoabaTh.... co 44 and ol ids 4 1 
The Jews formerly converted to chriſtianity in England, were 
called cexverſos.... Henry IIL built them a houſe in London, 
and allowed them. à competent ſubſiſtence for their lives; 


which. houſe was called -danizs converſorum:s.' The number} 


afterwards- increaling, they gre a burden ta the crown; upon 
which they were diſtributed among the monalleries: and after 


mitted for the ſervice of the houſe; without orders, and not 


CONVICT in common law, one wg es found zu . 


embraced the monk iſh life at the age of diſcretion; by which 
they were diſtinguiſhed from thoſe. devoted in their childhood 
by their parents, called ab. See OBLATI: » 
But in the eleventh century, When they ito receive into 


, 


was changed. ' 4 * 146 *% 37 © enen vv \ 
F. Mabillon obſerves, that it was John firſt abbot of Vallom- 


either clerks, or capable of becoming 19, _.; 71. 


"ve #d £304. Zi £ 


CONVEALLY, che exterior ſurface. of A.40BVEX; i e. gibbou 


SUPEREICIES» 


and globular thing , in tion ta concert, or the inner 
ſurface, Which is bhollo or depreſſed. See CO nE. 
The word is of particular import in catoptricks and dioptricks; 


% 


- where it is applied to mirzqurs.and. lenſes, '. See MIRROUR, 


L and LENS. 1 6606 »& au As 


A cor uea mirrour repreſents its images ſmaller than the objects; 
as a concave one repreſents them larger: a conbeg mitrour 
reflects the rays from it. diverging; and therefore diſperſes and 
weakens their effect: as a concave one teflects them converg- 
ing. ſu as they concur in a point, and have their effed increaſ- 


_ ed: and by how much the mirrour is a portion of a ſmaller 
. ſphere, by ſo much does it diminiſh the objeQs, and diſperſe 


the rays the more. See M1IRROUR., 


A convex lens 18 either convex on both lides, called a convexb- 


"lads, Gt. ate rixvveyo Or transferred” by tlie pf 


D 
- Owner thereof, to ſõme other perſon. See ie Proptivt, 


See Chniry 2 


1 py 


c. | 18.29 

According to Crompton, a perſon is ald 4 e 
de convicted, when, after having dees Get b. 0 fatto 
confeſſes. Sec: OUTLAWRY:=-Coxvithoy and ati — 
frequently confounded? See ATTAWDER, and Ar A 


1 by the verdict of a j 


CONVICT Fetaſant, he who has been degally preſented, roving 


and convidted for refating to come t ehvirch to 
monprayer, according to the ſtatutes 1 #hd 23 Ss l 
This is commonly wndet{toodt&be#popiſh reeuſant'h ouoh 
any others who fefwſe coming to ehurch on the fameyecoune 
are as properly denominated ru,, See Recviayy, 


CONVICTION, in theology, the firft m—_ of re e; 


wherein the ſinnet becomes ſenſible of his i 
nature of fin, and the danger of his on A wy N 1 F 
Conviction, in law. See the atticte Convier, 
CONVIVIUM, banguerjitvour antienteuſtoms, and law-hook 
ſignifies the ſame thing- among the laity, as proeuratio . 
the clergy ; viz. when the tenant was obliged, in virtue of hi; 
tenure, to provide meat and dritik for his Bose or oftner 
in the year. See PROCuRATIWMNMͤ 18 58 
CONV OCA TION, a —— of the clergy of 2 pto- 
vince, ſummoned by the king's writ to conſult of the more 
weighty affairs of the church, as oft as # CEN is conyoked 
to confult of thoſe of the ſtate. 8e VM OD, CLeroy, Er. 
The king's writ iv directed to the archbiſhop of exchprovince, 
requiring him to ſummon all biffiops; (deans, archdeacons, 


cathedral and collegiate churches, Ft 2: 4x 
Upon which, the archbiſhop-Jire& his mandate to his dean 


provincial, firſt citing him-petetmptotfly ; then willing bim, in 
like manner, to'cite all the ge deans, e. and all bor 
"of his province but directing, ithat; that one ptoctor ſent 
each cathedral and el legiate Sah and two for the body 
of the inferior olergy of each obeſe may ſuffice: which the 
dean accordingly ddes. See PROSTron . 
The place where the convotation Of the province of Catterbury 
has been uſually held is St. Paul's church; whence; of late, 
they have been protogued to 8t. Peter's in Weſtminſter, thc 
chapel of Henry VII. or the Jeruſulem· Chamber, where there 
is an upper and lower houſe. Chamberlayne. | 
The = houſe, in the province of Canterbury, conſiſts of 
22 biſhops, whereof the archbiſhop is preſident; all, at the 
opening of a convoet#tion, in their ſearlet robes and hoods. 
The lower houſe conſiſts of 22 deans, 24 prebendaties, uch 
deacons, and 44 elerks, repreſenting the dioceſan clergy. 
Things are firſtuſually propoſed in the upper houſe ; den cam 
municated to the lower. All the members of both houſes 
have the ſame privileges for themſelves and menial feryan's 
as the members of parliament have. See PARLIAMENT: . 
The archbiſhop of York, at the ſame time, holds à caveats 
of the clergy of his province, after the like manner, York, 
and, by conftant correſpondence; debates and concludes ot 
the ſame matters as ate debated by that of Canterbury, Not 
dat the northern province is obliged to follow whit the ſouth” 
ern one does. See PROLOCETOR.' © | 0. 
The Englim clergy, antiently, had their repreſentatives n 
the lower houſe of parliamem; as appears by the recotd mach 
5 — leb OOoRke rer Ale 
ON VOL U TIO Na winding or turning motion, 5 
the trunks of ſome plants; as the ebnyolyule, ot bind- Werd, 


end the elaſpers of vines, and briony: 3 
Dei Grow thinks, Mat all thoſfe plants hoſe roots dre wifes, 


have ſuch a'contohmion : and be — two great efficſent 
''eadfes of this winding motion, the ſon and the MO in 
It is very eaſy to try whether there be any ſuch 4 70 
or not ini the trunks of plants { which may be done, wig 
by tying a little bit of paper to an '6P the branches v win 
--exaRly north ſouth,” &. and then Tee! whole 856. 
change its poſition or not, in reſpeR of the point o * 
CONVOY, Eſcort, a ſea term, 6gnifyio one, or mots Meats: 
Vol war, imruſted with the conduQiing of a fleet of frfifg rn 
ſerving as a watch, and a ſhelter from the inſults of the * ol 
mies of the ſtate, or of pirates. See Escokr, and 9914 
Coxvov is alſd ufed in ſpeaking of military affairs ; Pro 
where it ſignifies a body of forces ſent to guard a ſupp'f* Tie 
vifions, arms, or ammunition, going to a camp, vr 7. 


CON USANCE. ; CoGNISANCE: . ,. 
CONUSOR. 5 * _m "_—_ 2 Coe 12 


r Nee S 222883888 A8 S 


5 
. 4 — 
3 


COP 


ON, ſpaſmns, in medicine, 4 continued igyo- 
„ 4 ſome parts of the * otherwiſe 
ding to the direction of the will. - - 


SpASMUS- ; 9 1 7 

origin to a contraction of the muſcles of che part, 
It me b 4 too copious and violent influx of the nervqus 
. of which there may be infinite cauſes in the blood, 2 
ee 


juice meninges, brain, nerves, muſcles, cranium, Cc. 
4 . on be univerſal, attended with violent ones, 
fouming zt 15 gy and periodical ; it is uſually. calle 
l 2 e IL - 91 ö 
ol evacuations and medicines proper for the cure of 
aral, are pblebotomy, emeticks, catharticks, * 
and proper cephalicks ;. 3s ſal yolat. oleol. ſpirit of lavender, 
1 of baden, tincture of caſtor, cinnabar af Ys 
inar root, v 


coNV LS 


con 
ww to move accor 


alerian Kia, ; ole med. amber, &c. 
ren in different forms. In periodical univerſal convalſions, a 
ua metimes anſwers, after other courſes have failed. 
a and children ate particularly liable to comwvnlfions : 
nomen after delivery; 3s upon a ſtoppage of the lochia, or a 

lent extract ion of the placenta. CONVULSIVE. , 
Lewe. in medicine, is applied to thoſe motions 
Inch, naturally, ſhould depend on the will; but which, by 
ſome external cauſe, become involuntary. 
Jantalſive mation, is a contraction made by fits and intervals; 
wherein it differs from a cov which 15 4 continued con- 

vation. See CONVULSION. _ +) 
| —_ motions ariſe from a diſorder in the origin of the 
nerves. A convnl/ive tenſion of the ſolids, is one of the principal 
cauſes which deſtroy, the equilibrium that ſhould obtain be- 
een the ſolids and the fluids, Fears. de ſcav. 

ConvuugtvE is alſo uſed for any thing that occaſions a con vnſſion, 
carvn i ſ vo motions. | a : 
Wounds of nerves are {aid to be coyvwlive ; white hellebore is 
mulßve.— Children are very liable to coxwn/five diſorders 
from vatious cauſes; as repletion, curdling ofthe blood in the 
ſtamach or inteſtines, w 


rms, dentition, Sr. See CHILDREN, 
Words, DENTITION, We The 0 


is a convulfrue con- 
tration of ſome muſcular part of the body. See CRAMP. 


vs gi. Ser the article ASTHMA. 

G08 f. in a hig, is where the cook and the mate dreſs 

id deliver out the meat, c. Sec T ab. f fig. 2. n. 32. 
COOLERS, in e remedies ſo called; which may be 
conbdered under the odiviſions:—1“. Thoſe which pro- 
duet in immediate ſenſe ot cald: which are ſuch as have their 
in leſs motion than thoſe of the organs of feeling. Sec 
29. Such as by a particular viſgidity, or groſſneſs of 


ark ive 4 greater cy to the animal fluids than they 

e; whereby they are Table from moving ſo faſt, 

and will therefore have leſs of that inteſtine force on which 
heatdepends.. HzAT. -- | | 


the former kind ate fruits, and acid liguors—T'o the latter 

eg aacumbers and all ſubſtances producing viſcidity. 
COOM, aterm for foot that gathers over an oven's mouth: alſo 
7 that black greaſy ſubſtance which works out of the wheels 


cariages, | 
2 bl 751 ſometimes aſe i waicine, infuſed in wine 
e as an antihyſterick, and againſt palpita- 
tions of te heart, &:.— The dire of ſootis alſo uſed for the 
Intentions, and in cephalick caſes. See SooT. _ | 
or Comp of cory, is a dry meaſure, containing four 
| , or half a quarter. Sce MEASURE ; ſee alſo BusnEl, 


d 


allie, See PALL10-. & 
thing of eq 


| "4 | 
ual order, tank, or degree 


COP 


COPE, aneccleſiaſtical ornament, uſually wore by chautors and 
hantors, when they officiate in ſolemaity. See Cuaxtos. 
It is alfo wore by the Romilh biſhops and other ordinaries: it 
Ara from the ſhoulders to the feet. The ancients called it 
KAViate. | 
Wo ny Re 
ne F rencn Kings; an 
dard. See (ud 24 | 
COPERNICAN ere. 
COPERNICAN ſyſtem, or hypotheſis, is that Det of the world, 
wherein the Tun is ſuppoſed at reſt in the centre; and the 
lovers with the earth, to move in ellipſes round him. See 


The heavens and ſtars arc here ſuppoſed at reſt; and that diurnal 


elick, formerly in great efteem among 
carried with them to war as their ſlau- 


d CHAPLAIN. 
See the article Spuxkx. 


motion which they appeat to have from eaſt to weſt, js imputed 

BO 1 7 motion 17 welt to eaſt. See We "She, 
„Oer. | 

This ſyſtem was aſſerted by many of the ancients ; articu- 


larly Ecphantys, Seleucus, Atiitarchus, Philolaus, Cleanthes 
Samius, Hicetas, peaks Fr Pandea, Pla and Pyth oras ; 
from whi h laſt it was anciently denominated the — pits 
Mem. See FTHAGORKAN: | 

t was alſo held by Archimedes, in his bobk 
numero; but after him it became neglected, 
for many 
vivedit; 


de granorum arene 
N and even forgotten, 
es; till about 250 years ago, when Copernicus re- 
om whom it took the name of the caperuican /y/tem. 
ich. Copernicus, naw a name ſq popular, was barn at Thorn, 
in Poliſh Pruſſia, in the year 1472, according to Junctinus, or 
After the uſual demeſtick edu- 


1473 according to Maſtlinus. 
cation, he was ſent to the univerſity of Cracow ; where he ap- 
plied himſelf to philoſophy and phyſick, and at length com- 
menced doctor in medieine. In the mean time; having a ſtrong 
propenſity to mathematicks, he diligently attended the lectures 
of Albert. Brudzevius, and even learnt of him #t home. After 
he had here attained tothe uſe of the aſtrolabe, and was entering 
upon aſtronomy, he took Regiomontanus ſor his guide: though 
he run through all the mathematieks of the age, yet he ſeemed 
molt taken with perſpeQive; on occaſſon whereof he learned 
painting, in whichhe is ſaid to have excelled. When 23 years 
of age, being at Bologne, he becameacquainted with that emi- 
nent mathematician Dom: Maria Ferrarienſis; and was ad- 
mitted to ſhare with him in making of aſtronomical obſervati- 
ons. Here, in the year 1497, Copernicusfirſt obſerved an occul- 
tation of palilicium by the moon. Going on to Rome, he taught 
——— and made ſome confi e obſer vations; and at 

is return to Cracow, was made canon of the church of Wer- 
melandt, or Ermeland, and at length vicar - general. 


The courſe he took in proſtebring aſtro , which has ren- 
dered his name immortal, is as follows t Obferving how the 
aſtronomers of thoſe times were gravelled to make the planets 


move equably in circular orbits, viz. to ſuppoſe them to move, 
not about their own centre, but that uf the equant; and that they 
could no way make out a tolerable lar ſyſtem, out of all 
their ſhifts and hypotheſes ; he reſolved to try what he could do. 
With this view he peruſed the writings of all the philoſophers 
and aſtronomers extant; and picked out of each hat appeared 
probable and In chis review he was chieſfy taken with 
two almoſt ſimilar opinions ; (the one atttibuted to Martianus 
Capella, the other to ApotloniusPergzus:) vhieh give a very 
good account of the motions of Venus and Mercury; and ex- 
plain the cauſe of their directions, ſtations, and retrogtadations 
very happily: the latter, withal, performing the ſume in the 
three ſuperior planets. But, then, in both theſe hypotheſes, 
the ear th being ſuppoſed the centre; Copernicus choſe rather to 
adopt the opinion of the Pythagoreans; to remove the earth out 
of the centre of the world, and to give it, not only a diurnal mo- 


be, (43 Fp ; 
ect of cones, 2 of 
ame ki r, and tendency 
— See C. 


k 
ſame 


8 Fw 
Pe 


tion round its on axis ;- but atfo an annuai one round the ſan. 
On this footing he began to obſerve, calenlate, compare; c 
and at lengyh, after a long ſolicitousdiſquiftion, found himſell 
in a eondition to account for the phænomena and motions of alf 
— ; and to make an orderly arrangement, or diſpoſition 
of the whole heavens: wherein nothing could be altered ox diſ- 
placed, without bi the utmoſt eonfuſion into the hole. 
eſe things he began td write don about the year't5o7; He 


1 30 then proceeded to furniſn himſelf witz ſome new . 

Europe- particularly oy llaQick inſtruments and ſome Ftolemaic 
e tis uſed againſt diforders of the heart, rulers, where w In ip obſervethealtivid&ofthe ſtars, zud deter- 
den and ume ati mine the per ids Uf the ſun and mog: and without other 
is of tranfp means, eompoſed is fix bools de orbiam cleſtiam rewuſutioni- 

| or fire. ; containing the whole of aftrenomy; defis ered after the 
n &fr4 of example of in ageomerrieat method. Wehave al- 
gz ready obſerved that de begun ſvime3o7 ; — — — mul 
eme uon is Five years after ir. He died of a dyfen- 
NARY e eee the year" r7.63.-0re th r- 

PARCENERS. |, de and diſpoſition" of the heavenly bodies, a8 la —— 
ks CHER ber eee compared With thoſe in the othe ns; undder the head 

1 a : t eit ** 7 * — | 42 , — inet wont oa —_ TO Nr 
e either by cuſtom. Coparteners by law, | COPERNICUY; is we nameof an attronomical inftrument, 
I's this female ; Net fot of a male heir, come] / contrived by Mt. Wbiſton, forthe cateutarion' and exhibition 
0 re tands of their ane: or. i SEO a x wa —— both primary and 
"oft 24 21-cx/tom, ate thoſe who by ſome jar cuſtom  feconaury, . „ 

debe chaljenge equal parts N It vu ſo called by the mventor, as being built onthe copernican 
e Gave Kind. See GAVELKIND.- The crown fyſtem ʒor as repretent eheaver ies agreeable thereto. 
Je not fubjec to coparcenary. | It conſiſts of ſeveral concentrical circles of wood; upon which 


* 


50 are 


* 


round its axis, the light of tlie ſun; or a caudl, 
through a glaſs plane, marked out into concantriecreles, 4 
e 


confcr the dignity frequently on children. Nona hut the loweſt 


ſionally. 


to ſleep iu their cloaths and their girdle, tim A matt ſtratehed on 


a Deren 
F. Raderic reduces theſerrors and opinions of the. Gopher to the 


CO 


are inſcribed numbers, transferred thither from the aſtronomi- 
Cal tables: by the various diſpoſition of theſe circles, which 
arc made ſo as to flide within ng other, queſtions are ſolved; 


and thus long calculations are Tayed, and the work of many 
hours brought into a few minutes, _. * | 


For the exhibition of eelſpſes, there is a peculiar apparatus, con. | 
fiſting of a terreſtrial globe, {0 diſpoled, ale deen | 


: 


ey projected 


prefling digits ot the eclipſe, aud thus is the path gf the eclip 


accurately repreſented. 


— a N N Rinne min T3690 2 7 

he inſttument not being very common, a partic | deſcri 1 5 n 
| for circumciſion, it is not practiſed as a cer 

nor as ot am divine appointment, but merely 


tion were ſuperſluous. TN author has wrote a hook expteſsl 
to explain it. | t d | | 


a , 4 6; 144; 1 n 0175 p da 401 | 
COPH 1, Corurs, ot Corry, a name given to jb Chriſtians 


of Egypt; Who ate of the ſect of Jacobites. See Jacobites. 


825 The eritics are N 4 divided about the origin and ortho-\ I 


hy of the word: ſome write it pophr:, others cophtites , .coph- 
fit, ut &c. Scaliger derives dhe name from Avg Tg af 
ciently celebrated town of Egypt, the metropolis of the The- 
baid. Kircher refutes this opinion, and maintains, that the word 
originally fignifies cue; circumciſed ; and ww given theſe 
ple by the Mahometans, 

their practice of circumciſing : but P, Sollier, another Jeſuit, te- 
ſutes this opinion. Scaliger afterwards changed his opinion and 
derived the word from AIT TITTOæ, the ancient name of Egypt, 
by retrenching the firſt ſyllable . but this opinion, too, P. Sol- 

er diſpu tes. John de Leo and others ſay, that the Egyptians 
anciently called their country ſchibtb, or cibib, from Cibth their 
firſt king. whence cophtite, &c. others ſay from Cobtim ſecond 
king of Egypt. Vanſleb derives the word copht from Copt fon 
of Miſraim, grandſon of Noah. All theſe etymologies P. Sollier 
rejects, on this principle, that were they true. the Egyptians ought 
all equally to be called cophti 3 whereas, in effect, none but 


* 


the Chriſtians, and among thoſe none but the Jacobites bear} | 


the name; the Melchites not being comprehended under it. — 
Hence be chuſes to derive the word from the name Facobite, by 
* the firlt ſyllable 3, whence cobite, cobta, copta, and 
cop {a. , * Ne . 
The Cophts have a patriarch, who reſides at Cairo, but takes 
his title from Alexandria: he has no archbiſhop under him, but 
eleven or twelve biſhops; The teſt of the clergy, whether ſecu- 


lar or regular, is compoſed of the orders of St. Anthony, S.] 


Paul, and S. Macarius, Who have each their monaſteries. 
Beſide the orders of prieſts, deacons, and ſubdeacons, the Cophzs 
have likewiſe archimandrites, the dignity whereof they confer 
with all the prayers and ceremonies of a ſtrict ordination. 


beſides the rank andauthority: it gives them with regard to the 
religious, comprehends the degree and functions of arch-prietts. 
By a cuſtom of 600 years ſtanding, if a prieſt elected bithop be 
not altcady archimandrite, the dignity muſt be conferred on 
him before epiſcopal ordination. Sce ARCHIMANDRITE. 

The ſecond perſon amang the clergy, after the patriarch, is the 
titular patriarch of Jeruſalem, who allo relides at Cairo, by rea- 
ſon of the fe Cophrs atJerutalem;. he is, in effect, little more 
than biſhop of Cairo: only he goes to Jeruſalem every Eaſter, 
and vilits ſome other places in Faleſtine near Egypt, which own 
his juriſdiction. To him belongs the government ot the Cophtic 
church, during the vacancy ot the patriarchal ſce. 

To be elected patriarch, it is neceſlary the perſon have lived all 
his life in continence; and even that he be a virgin: it is he con- 
fers the biſhoprics., To be elected biſhop, the perfon muſt be 
in the celibate; or, if he have been married, it muſt not be above 
once. ein Nen, 

The prieſt and inferior miniſters are allowed to be married be- 
fore ordination; but are not obliged toit, as Ludolphus miſta- 
kenly obſerves. They have an infinity of deacons, and even 


rank among the people commence ccclctiattics 3 Mhenceariſes 
that exceſſive ignorance found among thema. yet the reſpechof 
the laity towards the clergy 4s very extraordinary 
Their office is longer than the Roman oſice, and ev er changes 
in any thing: they have three liturgies, Which they vauy occa- 
,JAUKE | 92% (3300: 
The monaſtic life is in great eſteem among abe 4 tolbe 
admitted into it, there is required the oonſent of the biſhiop. The 
relig vpn (oo make av] of perꝑetual ebaltity;renvuncethe 
world, aud live with gr eat auſtętity in de farts they ure obliged 


the ground andi toi proſtrate chemſelves &tery.cuening 1250 
times, wich theit face and breaſt on the ground. They are all both 
men and women, f theſcum of che people; and live onalms. 
The; nunneries ate properly choſꝑitals ; and fer enter but wi- 
dowgreduced:to | 40s 


Yeo JOLLETOL 3114: TE ene 


ollowing heads: n. That they put away their wives, and e · 
ouſe others vie the firſtareſiving. 28. That they have ſeven 
acraments, vi⁊. baptiſm, the euchariſt, cuntic mation, ordinati- 
on, faith, faſting, and prayer. 3®; That they deny the holy ſpirit to 


proceed. from the Son. . That they only allo wor three.cecn-. 


way of reproach, in 3 of 
u 


+ 


e. That they ofily allow of one nature. wil. 
Je0us Chrilt after the union of the apa Pages 


n 


ordaining deacons at five years of age. 
malige 9 527 55 


blood: to which ſome add their belięf ot a haptiſm by 


| Others palliate theſe errors, and ſhew tat Suken 
1 7 S- 101 85 d | icony: f | many of » 
with its degree or quantity iu eycry part of its path agrecably.and | 5 A0 dr nel et chein de 


| hadits orighn from a vie to health, aiid'g erence i ah have 


But the Jeſuit, upon a conference with two Cophes deputed for 


of the Cophtic. There is not known any book extantinthe 


, ialtical offices; or others that have relation thereto, à didio- 


This makes a conſiderable difference among the prieſts; ande naries, He. See BIBLE, 


from the Greek, with a very little variation, a great number oi 
| WORSS SEE BRIE TIRES > Ei a aniniar ay 1 
Voſſius, indeed, aſſerts that there was no Cophtic language till 
Egypt became ſubject to the Arabs. | 
to him, is a mixture of Greek and Arabic: the very namethere- 
of not being in the world till after the Arabs were maſters of 

country. 5 
cept that what was antiently called Egyptian, has ines bf th 
| Arabs been called Cophtic, by a corruption of ſpeech. , here 
are, it is true, Arabic words in the Cophtic ; yet this by no mean 
proves but that there was a language before that time, either 
Cophtic or Egyptian. Pietro de la Valle obſerves, that the 
Cophts have entirely loſt their antient tongue; that it is now 
no longer underſtood, among them; that they have nothing ex. 
: tant therein but ſomè ſacred 17 and that they ſtill fay mats 

18% 


Ja in quella lingua 


loſt: it is added, that they rehearſe the epi 


nl Va! 


COP 


ti, and Operation 
. . . * . it 4 Wi n al 

of their errors. in diſcipline, they may be e divinit . 
ractice of circumciling their children before ba dan -Tothe 
as obtained among them from the twelfth, century | 70 Totes 
a = + TIthe] 
54 To the gp 
he ſecond degree. 4%, To Ureir forbearing ** 
they confer by applying a hot iron to their forehead N 


gel 


N 
ex abuſes of particular perſons, thin do eriues ery 
Teenistq bethe cale with regard to 5 5 Sunne Th, 
blood, matryingin the ſecond degree, and the bpm ue 


<MONY of tejiging. 
they derive from the lihmaclites ; and Which, Senda el 


theſe hot 


with the Latins; but alyays in appearabce © Fe-unigns 
neceſſity of their aFairs: In the the ef petty, hee 
chot Ale 


countries. 


lette-'s to that pope; _ wherein he acknowledged his aut rity 

and promiſed obedlence ; deg xt 1 pb Wore, 
to Alexandria, to treat about a r e BE his churchtathata 
. W ſucceſlor to P 

F. Roderic, a Jeſuit, Whom he diſpartied in 1 701 * 1 


that purpoſe by che patriarch was made to know, chat thetitles of 

N 4 V. paſtars And maſter of all churches, which 
the patriarch had beſto Wed on the pope, in his letters, were 
mere matters of ciyility and compliment ; and that it was in this 


arch gave the pope, after he had receiyed a fum of mo * 
ted to him from eme, by the hands of the Venetian us Fogg 
the language q the Cophts. Sec Lax- 


F. Kircher is the firſt who publiſhed agrammar, and vocabulary 


Cophric, except tranſlations of the holy feriptures, or of eccle- 


The ancient Cophric.is now no longer found, butin books: the 
language now fed ihfou NO Me 80 nd is Arabic. 

The old Cophtie, Which Kircher maintains to be a mother- 
tongue, and wings ndent of all others, has been much altered by 
the Greek: for beſides that it has borrowed all its charafters 


he lauguage, according 


ut this, M. Simon obſerves, proves nothing; ex- 


in it, ſo/ hanuo in eſſa alcuni li : facri, dicendo ancora la md 


Känel other packs habe Beep ktasflate lte Arabic, whichi 


their vulgar tongue; and this. has occaſioned the originals ta be 
| -d that they re Mes and goſpel id 
$s, twice; once in Arabic, and once in Cophtic- 
1 00 1 eljeve F. Vauſleb, the Cophts 7 the maſs 1 Ar 
rabic, all butt e epiſtles and golpe ls, Which they rehe e bot 
in that and Cophuic : oma celebrayo ir Jingss f u, Em. 
1 aleune altre coſe chef dg liano leggere nella lig us v0 
ta & aba. mw | l 1 9 44: © 


ornTIc 3%. See the article Bil. 5/4 
OPIA oel * iberanda; a writ which lies in g cs 
E. | 


menical coundils; chatoĩ Nico, Conſtantinople, and Epheſus. 


| whereby 66-Exempts nem from the lultral contribution. #Ive 


e pete copy. of a libel, at the hands of 
J 4\ e. Ses Corr. 281% tf eee 18 14 Va" . 
* PIA. See CORNUCOPIA., ,-:- $8 l 


OPIATA, under the weſtern empire, a grererdgfel Nin 

ene rde were were clerks deſtine loc bis en. 
ployment. In the year 357, Conſtantin made alaw in fa od 
| the prieſts care, 7. e. of thoſe who bad the care of internen 


* 


all other traders paid. ts ee eee 
Id was nde they firſt berge to be called ape 4 4 
| clerks deſtined for body labour, from #96, of ae eee 
* cedo, ferio, | cut, beat, 


c. Before that time they Wete _—_ 


SS 
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ng 
bo 
ak 
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ſhe 
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—— 


an and ſecticarii; perhaps, becauſe they were divided by 


bod ene 
— —— the clerks, was the next in order hefore the chan- 


2 wer, in carpentry, a ſort of hanging over, not ſquateto jts 


28 but by vet / late writers; at leaſt, not under this name. 


15 of 4 thinner conſiſtence than common e eee 
mack more ftagrabit, and deterſive, It is extremely qu | 
ning off by urine, and mightily cleanſes thoſe pallages; by |: 
with it nas obtained very much in gonorrhæas, ſeminal weak- 
nefſes, the whites, and all obſtruQions, and ulcerations of thoſe] - 


COPPER, 4 hard, dry, heavy, ductile metat found in mines, i 


COP 


or tens, each whereof had a biet or litter for the carriage 
4 ies. See DEcanvs, and LtcTICAaRIvs.+Their 


off the wet. See WALL. __. 


6 


wht, but bevelling on its under ſide till it end in an ed &-\ 


cOPIVL, Carl CopavBaA, or CupayBaA, a balm or battam, |! 


t of incifions made in a tree of Brazil; not taken no- 


e PALSAM. 


K in 


It is likewiſe a powerful bal ſamick, and good in many 
Ben of the brealt, eſpecially catarrhs, tickling coughs, 
ning ofblood, &e. In dy ſenteries and diarrhæas of long con- 
tqumnce, where the mucus that lines the inteſtines is, by the a- 
imony of the humours abraded, it is of great ſervice in ſupply- 
ing its Jace by its balſamick quality. It mixes intimately with 
he ſolk of an egg. The Jews. uſe it to ſtop the flux of blood 
ner eircumcifion, See CIRCUMCISION. 


(OPPEL, Cop, or CUPPEL, a veſſel uſed by refiners, and eſ-. 


fits, to try and purify their metals: otherwiſe called Zeſt. 
d Rer. fc. f 
The coppel of eſſay, is a little fat ved wands of vine aſhes, and 
bones ol ſheeps feet, calcined and lixiviated, to ſeparate the ſalts, 
wich would otherwiſe make it crackle, At the bottom of the 
reſlelis alittle cavity fitted with a kind of white varniſh, com- 
poſed of hartſhorn or of bones. of pike, calcined and diluted in 
weter : the uſe of this liquor is, that the gold or ſilver to be eſ- 
ſxyed may be more conveniently lodged, and that the button of 
theaſfay may be ſeparated the more eafily. See EssAV, 
Though metals may be tried otherwiſe than by coppeling : 
nd though the touchſtane, 
the yoldſmith in judging -of their purity ; yet, without the 
cope, it is difficult, not ta ſay impoſlible, to know their preciſe 


cofpurity. xy... 1 
al on I, is a large freeſtone veſſel, lined withinſide 


"4 T's - ER £2 RI a bro apr 


ver, t. are of ſome ſervice to 


COP 


Verdigreaſe is a tuſt of copper. See VERDIGRESE.—Becker 
obſerves, that the drinking of acid liquors, even out of com- 
mon ſil vet plate, is very unwholeſome, by reafort of the mix- 
cure of copper therein; much more out of veflels of ropper,. 
OPPERAS, a mineral, formed in copper-mines, and which, is 
property'a Kind of vitriol. See VIR.o In. 
 Copperatis purified and prepared in the ſame manher ag altum 
and falr-perre, by paſſſug through ſeveral lx iviums, Uli it be 
yholly reduced to chryffal. See SA tr. 
Some make copperas to be the chalcitis of the ancients. . See 
CHAT CtTrS.==But the mbte common opinion'is, that it is ra- 
ther achalcanthum, or vitriol. See CHALCANTHUM. | 
There is pets of England, of Pia, U ermany, Cyprus, Hun- 
gary, and Italy, whic only differ from each other in colour, 
richneſs, and perfection; being all the ſame mine 


CT | 
bite copperar, is the copper as o Germany, calcined; laid in wa- 


der, thencefiltrated, aud reduced to falt; whereof, as it coagu- 


lates, they form cakes of 40 ox 50 pound each; ſuch are thoſe 
brought from Goſlar in Saxony, hs Saxon here, exe it be 
whitened, is of a bluiſh green, clear and tranſ; _— 
The Engliſh copperas is Of a fine preegts that of 2 prus and Hun- 
gary asky-blue, in pieces cut like the point of . That 
log and Italy is likewiſe green; and the laſt as tranſparcnt as 
8. 1 dt 


Copporas is of a conſiderable uſe in many preparat ins; but e- 
ſpecially in dying. The hatters allo uſe it in their dye ; and this 
and galls are the ingredients that compoſe writing -ink. See 
Ins, DyNa, . Slit 24 563 dz 
The ordinary Engliſh copperas is made of a kind of ſtones found 
on the ſea-ſhore in Eſſex, Hampſhire, and ſo weſt ward, ordina- 
rily called gold ſtones, from their colour : they abound much 
72 iron. Ka | 7 — — £ EIS 7 ; 
O prepare the copperas from them, are expoſed to the 
weather in beds — ground, — the rains and de ws, 
Which in time breaks and diſſolves the ſtones: che liquor that 
tuns off is pumped into boilers, in which is firſt put old iron, 
which in boiling diſſolves. When the boiling is HnHM⸗v , the 
liquor is dra wyn off into eoolets, here it ſhoots into dryſtals. 
The works at Deptford for making it, are knovyn to moſt peo- 
ple. Many chymiſts diſſolve this, and ſhoot it again for the 
common ſalt of ſteel. Tr | WEI Qt” 


COPPICE, or Corsx, a little tyood, conſſ ſting of under woods; 


and may be raiſed either by ſow ing or plauting. See Woo. 


wich a kind of plaſter made of aſhes well lixiviated, cleanſed, | COPULA, in logick; a verb that connects any two terms in a 


tried, beaten and ſifte ct. | . 
ln this kind of coppel it is that they purify their gold and ſil Ver by 
Weng lead to It, 
dee RN 
N in 

— parts of Europe, but moſt abundantly in ſweden. See 

ETAL. F $5 ge Bee 4 | 
Copper of all metals the moſt ductile and malleable after gold 
m 

R 


filver; and abounds much in vitrio! and ſulphur. See Vi- 


bs it appears compoſed, of a ſulphur ill dis ed; a yellowiſh 
merenry and a red (alt. ; C900 - Wes | | 

is found both in duſt and in ſtones, each of which are 
well waſhed, 5 e them fromthe earth where with 
ſer re mixed. In th «ſtate it is called virgin copper. See 


; et waſhing it is melted, and the melted mutter run into a 
a of molds, to form lurge blocks, by ſome called ſalmout, 
ml byothers prgs of copper.” This is the ordinary copper. 
orender ĩt more pure and beautiful, they melt it again once 
"nice ſome of its eqarſe earthy parts being left at each fali- 
re quarniey of tin and antimoriy added in each. In this 
Opn called yoſe copper, in Latin er pelt. 
whey nrtere of this and lapis calaminaris, is formed brafs, 
which he French cgll ye{ſow copper, in contradiſtinion tons. 
dich they call red copper. See Bras.” 
"er molted together with 22 or 23 pounds of 
» Makes bell metal See BRL. I. 
frack le 1 a qual quantities, make what. th 
as III bronze | 4 f Na „s: 
XON2e, and n Th 7 58 eb! U 71 eh, ee 
War ne en men den of piri oc wi6 spd Giþ th 
the her mines, ** We 
n in COPPER. ) ecetra 
t ebe denomimation b of copper, dt reer Yet 
fa » Preparation of copper plates Aura with de 
ald in a crucible; after having extinguimed them in Water, 
fins have pretended that it of e n x a 
Alte ts h. ended that the ſpirit of copper is a real 
5 — cupable of diſſolving ol pearls, corals, crabs eyes, 
ce; but experience has 


o 


BY 
* 


ee ALCAHEST. 


auger m, lometimes al ſo called fe affron of venus, is nothing but 


TRIOL, Sr. Ne | | 
Tech mite call it venus; as ſuppoſing it ts have ſome more | Conjunction COPuLATIVE: . See CoNnJUNCTION.. 
immediate relation to that planet. See VExos.— By an analy-|CO 


net pe 


* propoſition, either negative or affirmative : as, Aroſe # ſweet ; 
where rs is the cob. E + 4 TILES 


and expoſing the whole to a violent fire. COPULATION. See the articles Corriox, CoNnGREss, and 


- CONSUMMATION| 


COPULATIVE propoſitions, art thoſe: which include ſeveral 


ſubjects, or ſeveral atttibutes joined together by an affirmative 
or negative conjundtion. See.CONJUNCTION, and PRopo- 


|; SITION, | 1359! 4 I. 14,3 { 4/040 10 LL ; 
Thus, +; 855 power. and riches do not make a mas happy, Where 
and is the conjunction that couples power and Fiches/ 


PV, in'z.law-ſenſe, a tranſetipt or a writing or inſtrument, 
made for the uſ and ſatisfaction of ſome of the parties concern- 
ed; or in order to preſerve the meinory thereof. See Cora. 

Such a copy was taken from the: original:; has been cbllated 
With the original. Ancient documents do now few of them 
ſubſiſt other wiſethan in s. 
or is alſo uſed for an imitation of any original work ; particu- 

larly a painting, draught, figure, Se. See ORUONAL. 

Corr, among printers, denotes the manuſcript, or original of a 

| book given to print from. See Book, and PR N'. 

In this ſenſe, they ſay, the preſs ſtands (till for want of copy e 

| ſuch anauthor's cy is — x e: fair, legible, orderly, &. and 
ſuch another's .otherwile. -/ 0 (1s 

In the bookſeller's language, a good copy is that which produces 

a ſaleable bo {41447 1 


To caſt off a vopy,/is to make a computation of the nutuber of 
ſbects a ript will make in print: 
Tenan by Copy Mc roll. dce ER ᷣr . 


COPY-HOLD, 15 atenure for which che tenant has nothing to 
ſnew but the 22 of the roll: made by the ſte ward of the Jord's 
Nai nene chinatilco/meatt ul 
1 ward court is, amo ar things, to enroll an 
keep a regiſter of all ſuch tenams as are admated to any pateel of 
4 or tenement belonging to che manor; and the tranſoript 
is galled the copy ef the cur. roll nich the tenant keeps as his 
owbpevidenceiSeeRonybi[ty ids Du AEO 190 0 gs 
This tenure is calteda4afetronure; becayſethetenaut holds, in 
ſome ſort, at tha vill uf the lord. fi Fuihorbert ſays, it was for- 
merly called renure in vi 7 and that copy-bo! is / but a mo- 
D dern name. However, it is not imply atithe lord's will, butac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the manor q ſachat if «holder 
doth not break that cuſtom, and forfeit his tenuꝛe, he ſeems not 
to ſtand at the lords cou teſy.· IT heſt cuſtoms are; infinite ; 
varying in one point or ther almoſt in every manor. See 
Custom, and M AMOR. mug * 3033 A13.24 GEO 2s gf): a= Th 
 Copy-halders, upon admittance; pay a fine to the lord; which 
; fines are in ſome manors certain, in others not; but t, if the 


See Es Us run. 


l 


lord exceeds two years Value, the court of chancery, — 
| ; 7 


COR, Jeonis of r. 


COR 


bench, Ce. have, in their ſc veral juriſdictions, power to reduce | 


the fine. See I'INE. © : ns 
In many places, the eopy-bolds are a kind of inheritance, and 


termed caſtomary, becauſe the tenant dying, and the hold-be-F and 


coming void, the next of blood paying the cuſtomary fine, as 
two ſhillings an acte, or the like, may not be denied his admiſſion. 
Some eopy-bolder: have by cuſtom the wood growing upon their 
own Hat - ſome, again, hold by the verge in antient demeſne, 


ſo that though they hold by copy, they are yet accounted a kind | 


_ of trecholdets: laſtly, ſome others hold by common tenure, 

called mere copy-bold; whoſe land, upon felony committed, 
elcheats to the lord of the manor. * | 
This is the land which the Saxons called folllaud, as bein 

| held /ize ſcript ; in contradiſtinQion to beet/apd, or charter-lan 

terra ex ſcripto, and now free: land. See CHARTER-LAND, and 
FREE-HOLD, | 

COPY-HOLDER, is defined by Weſt, a perſon admitted tenant 

of any lands, or tenements within a manor, which, time out 
of mind, by the uſe and cuſtom thereof, have been deviſable 
to ſuch as will take the ſame by copy of court-roll, according 
to the cuſtom of the ſaid manor. See CoPYHOLD. 

CO. ad med. conſumpt. an abbreviature among phyſicians, ſigni- 
lying that the thing 1s to be boiled till half of it be conſumed. — 

| Cog. ia S. Q Ag. implies it to be boiled in a ſufficient quantity 
of water. 

COR, in anatomy. See the article HEART. 

Cor carali, in aftronomy, an extra- conſtellated ſtar in the nor- 

therii hemiſphere, ſituated between the coma berenices and 
ur ſa major; fo called by Dr. Hally in honour of king Charles. 
See STAR, and CONSTELLATION. 

Cor bydre, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, in the 
heait of the conſtellation hydra; the twelfth in order in Pto- 
lemy's catalogue; the eleventh in T'ycho's ; and the twenty- 
fifth in the Britannic. Sce STAR. Its longitude is 22 57 

„its latitude 229 24 32” ſouth. Sce Hv DRA. 

, 2 fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the 
conſtellation lee. See LEO. 

CORACOBRACHIALIS, a muſcle which ariſes from the 

proceſſus coracoides of the ſcapula, by atendinous beginning; 
and paſſing over the articulation of the humerus, is inſerted into 
the middle and internal part of that bone, and with the deltoides 
and ſupra-ſpinatus, lifts the arm upwards ; and alone, obliquely 
| outwards.——-Sce Tab. vat. (myol.) fig. 1. n. 23. 


'CORACOHYOIDAUS,* in anatomy, a muſcle which has 


its origin from the proceſſus coracoides of the omoplata; or 
rather, according to Keil, from the upper edge of the ſcapula, 
near its neck , whence aſcending obliquely under the maltoi- 
dæus, it is inſerted into the os hyoides ; which it ſerves to pull 
obliquely downwards.---See Tah. Azat.(Myel.) Fig. 2. lit. o. 
Fig. 1. n. 17. See alfo H vols. 


®* The word is formed from coracoides and S, the two parts. | 


It is alſo called digeftrieas, as having two bellies at its two 
extremities, and a tendon in the middle, to give room for the paſ- 


ſage of the carotid and inner jugular artery. Sec DicasTRIC. 
CORACOIDES.*® in anatomy, a ſmall, ſharp proceſs of the ſca- 
pula; fo called from its reſembling a crow's bill.-Sec Tab. 
Aua. (Ofteol.)Fig. 3. n. 5.5. See alſo PROCESS and SCAPULA. 

® The word comes from the Greek z:y2f, zopax@», corve; and 

, inge. 


The coraceides is placed in the 
jects over the head of the bone of the arm. It ſet ves to e 
en the articulation of the ſhoulder; and gives origin to one of the 
muſcles of the arm. f 
CORAL, in natural hiftory, a production of the ſea, rank 
among the number of marine plants. Sce PLAN r. 
This opinion, which we receive from the antients, is now ſo 
well eltablihed, that all other ſentiments ſeem precluded. P. 
Kircher, that learned naturaliſt, ſuppoſes entice foreſts of it, at 
the bottom of the ſea; and M. T ournefort, that able botaniſt, 
maintains that it evideptly multiplies by feed ; though neither 
its flower nor ſeed be known. However, the count de Mar- 
ſigli has diſcovered ſome parts therein which ſeem to ſerve the 
purpoſe of ſeeds and flowers. See 8EED, Fc. x 
. Cordl, then being eſtabliſhed a plant, has, in that quality, roots, 
where wich it is faſtened to the rock whereoa it grows: theſe 
roots are covered with a bark, beſet with ſtarry pores, which 


traverſe them from top to bottom. Above the roots is the] 
| igneous or woody part of the plant, if we may ſo call a ſub- 
ſtance that rather ſeems to reſemble ſtone than wood. It is | 


divided into branches like other plants ; having white ſtreaks 
therein, which ſeem to repreſent a kind of fibres. The ex- 
tremitics of the plant are ſoft, and round with little bowls, 


. ordinarily divided into fix cells, filled with a humour fome- 


what like milk, fatty, ſharp, and aſtringent. 

Laſtly, that nothing may be wanting to conſtitute a real tree, 
theſe bowls are eſteemed a kind of pods, or capſulz, contain- 
ing the ſeed of the coral. It is even ſaid, that in what place, or on 

- what matter ſoever this juice be ſhed, it carries fecundity with it, 
and produces a plant of coral: whence it is, that in the cabinets 

- ofthe curious, we find ſome of it on dead mens skulls, pieces of 


- earthen ware, and other kinds of ſolid bodies, which chance and 


— — 


| 


wa_—— — ts dt. eos. ttt. 


„ 


| C 
per part of the neck, and pro- | | 


| 


| Arrificil CORAL, is made of cinnabar well beten a fd, 


which it could never have entered i Cob 2 hel) 
* of the ſey —— 1 
| veral parts af car, NI. 

ag gathers, ah Lil ir ith-regard 16 we. 


nals as far as the extremities of the branches; 


pale and livid when wore by a lick 


them down: ta che beams is faſtened a great quant) 


| Ia this condiionthe mackine is letdown into the ſea; and w ben 
the coral is pretty ſtrongly embarraiked in the hemp and the nete, 


— rope happen to break, the fiſkermen are in great danger of 
Before the fiſhermen go out, they agree on the price ofthe ca 


the 


COR 


the working of the fea hav 
foreſts. - Coral, MI. le | into ſome of 
chictly in grottas whoſe mou 


=> * lur 
— its growth, it is neceſlary the fea be as wh 
its foot adhering to the top ↄf the 


. . c als, 
ſhooting dowuwards.. The foot take e eng fi, Waage 


» 


t Wu 1 
$ in its bark, or ſur z enn, 
filtrate a juice which fills the —— — 


1 Nee — petrified, both in the cells cueompatiing 


viuced of the conttaty from experience: an 

-ONITSCY perience., and know that 
_ more of imagination than euch in the nome oe 
which they gave it to new that Meduſa's head did not 
vert objects into ſtone, more ſurely than corel became petibel 


= on as it appeared in the air. 
ere ate, properly, but three kinds of i 
2 The white is the rareſt NN 
e red is ordinarily uſed in medicine. It muſt be choſen thick, 
{mooth, and ſhiaing, and of a beautiful ted, not covered with 


coral, named autipates ; appeari 2 different from 
rell: but theſe are of no uſe.— he chymiſts — laid 
tiacture from corel, __ = ou ; 
Coralgives title to an officinal tion, called of coral 


ſometimes preſcribed by phyſicians ;2s is li ry tua 
coral finely ground, and afterwards levigatedon a maible, - 
made up iuto a proper form. But there are few except thoſe 
who are fond of medicines with peas in them that make uſe 
hereof. By means of its exceeding karduels, i is ſuſpeficdto 
take away With it a great deal of the levigating (tone. 
The virtues attributed to coral and its preparations, are that it i 
cardiac, and therefore of uſe in diarrhzas, too large fluxes ofthe 
menſtrua, and fioodings; of ſervice in the fluor albus, aud to 
prevent miſcattiag es; belides its.uſein common as ateltaceous 
pouder in childrens diſeaſes, &c. CHILDRENS De 
dome allo attribute to<ora/the immediate ſtoppiug of blood, th: 
lecuting af houles fromthunder-balts,the keeping away of eri 
ſpirits, and the pramoting of dentition. It is added that c- 
pears redder wore on a man than on a woman; that it become 
| ; and that the changes 
in the plant corre ſpond with thoſe in the diſeaſe. But for thele, 
and many more fancies of the ſame kind, credat Fudeus apl. 
Its chief uſe we know of, is in chaplets, beads, and other 10 
ORAL Lien. The time for fiſhing coral is from Aptil to Ju 
The places are the Perũan Gulf, RedSea coalts of Africa to- 
wards the Baſtion of France, the iſles of Majorca and Coricz, 
and the cuaſts of Provence and Catalonia. | 
The method of fiſhing is uear ly the ſame in all places: thatuſe* 
at the Baſtion of France. where thee is an eſtabliſhed fiſher), 
under the direction of a company (fee CoMrany) a Matſeilles, 
is as follows. D ©4 

Seven or eight men goin a boat, commanded by the patron 0 
proprietor ; the caſter throws his net, if we may ſo call em: 
chine here with he uſes to teat up the coral from the bottom 
of the ſea ; and the other fix manage the boat. The net 1s com 
poſed of two beams tied acofs, with a leaden weight to prel 


9. 
F: 


hemp looſely twilted round, among which they mix fan- 
ſtroug nets. a 


dra it out by a - hich they un wind according to tie 
— which — requires halfa dozen boats to dra 


which is ordinarily at the rate of 45. 6 d. per. 

When the * over, which - a ſeaſon ufually — 
to 25 quintals of coral each boat; it is divided into 2 — j 
patron whereof, or maſter coraller, has four che carer o 
and each of the fix companions one: the 1 3ch h reſer 
for the company, & c. 


; iſhed, 
whereof is applied on a pieceof wood well dried, ane pol 
firſt moiſtened with ſize : the whole is again poliſhed; and = 
varniſh, rubbed over with the white of an ogg. CORAL- 


COR 


adheting to rocks, 


1 1 ,of 8: * 


COR 


.. % 5. 
way whole ſhip» 3 thereof — The Indians: 


| load male their cor. 
— —— ches ſhoot is Af the —_ of cocos, Magvay, and othertrees. N 0 
out of the root. Its ufe in me nat very | Ae he A repat on Cor \ * 
— — effe@ todeſtroy worms| gen, che of che pale 2 
in children when taken in powder; and is alſo uſed as an orna-· ſion, A rope colmpoſted.of 
neatinrock-work.” The beſt is the worſt afi-co-| terwoven, v. gr. ten, haye more 
lured; the red is not much better e, wiſts would haue ſo; 
CORALLINUM aun. See the article Axcaxuu. 


CORAM ron Judice, in law, is when a2 cauſe 


half high, ei wide at the botto 


is brought into a 


and twelve at the 


E 


Weighs of à pound, the': 
cout w hereof the judges have no juriſdicti See JUniSn;c- | 2 55 2346 '-Þ, 
pert e ee . a ere bears no great dicult in the queſtivm; th 
Aber ſcripture term, ating ms oblation, or offering evidence ſeems ſtrong on Re ge ofthe alma ns, th 
w God on the acar. See OBrATION, Ee. thom .. zue of the twiſting, the gi of the rope is made larger 
Gan, aid denotes a ceremony in uſe the Mahome- | thoſe of the ten wilts together; but, it js rely 
- tas," performed at the foot of mount rafatin Arabia, a rope ſuſtai weight or reſiſts 2 e. 
ſen” rob arte confiſts in ſlaying a great number of ſheep,and | parallel, a vertical di 
(ifiriboei —— 22 | the weight: Several of them, 
CORBEILS, in fortifi » littke baskets, about a foot and an a | 


they woul her wiſe 
; which being filled with earth; are equently ſet one a- bear. x hong iaclined Planes thar . preſſed 
er upon the —— amb 17 certain] with a dad. ny | | 
-holes, from whenee to fite upon the enemy under covert, ; ; that the ſurplus of the ſtron 
— ſeen by em. See PARAPET, Ge. twiſts, mig in raiſii . * weight. 8 
L, inarchite@ure: the tepreſentation ot a basket, ſome- » TUE, chat in twiſting the (tpn; fome 
times ſeen on the head ol Cat yatides. See CARxrariDEs. are ſtretched, and others left more looſe} and the new renſi 
The word is alſo uſed for the vᷣaſe or tambour of the Corinthian given the former, ſerves to weaken the and has of itfelf tho 
cotumin ; ſo called from its reſemblance of a basket; or be- effe of a weight: thus they become le; able to ſuſtain one ſo 
euſe it was firſt formed 8h the model ora basket. See Cokix- large. Thoſe more lax, the contrary, evade in ſome thee 
„max, and TAMBouR. © | A luxe the action of the eight. For the act iog is diftribytgdequa]- 
Conxx, or Cox nix, is alſb witd in building for a ſhort piece of] ly onthe ten ſuppoſedly equal tilts ; and if ſome. by reaſon of 
timber placed im wall, with its end ſticking out ſix or eight in- their particular dilpotition, receive lefs th their quota, the 
| in manner or a mouldering- piece. weight will act more forcibl ou the reft, and will ale them 
The under part of the end thug ſticking out, is ſometimes cut} firſt, as being more tenſe ; aller Which it will cafily difpatch the 
moth fort wen ; ſometimes of an ogee, and ſome- reſt, as not ug in fu eient number to oppoteir. 
times of a face, c. according to the workman's fancy; the] This is the ſum of what can be urged for and againſt che twiſting. 
fide being plain and flat. To decide between them M. Reaumur had tetourſe to expei ia 
1 are uſually placed for ſtrength immediately under] ment. The reſult was, that COAtrary to all expe . he ſtil l 
tieſemi-girders of. ptartorm and ſometimes under the ends off found the — diminiſhed the drongrh of thernpe : Whence 
camber-beams : in which latter caſe, they are commonly pla- it is eaſtly inferr d, chat it diminiches ir the more, as the rope is 
ced afoot ot two the and have a piece of timber icker: for nalmuchasthetwiſting diminihe; the more 
ng upright eloſe to the wall from che corbe i to the beam. twiſting, the more diminution. * 2795 
Conxxt is alſo uſed by me architects for a niche, or hollow left. 7he refitence, or fridtion of CorDack: is veryconfiderable ; and b 
images, figures, or ſtatues to ſtand in. See Nichx. all means to be confidered in calcuſaringrt ofmnachines, 
„or CHORD, an aſſemblage of ſeveral threads of hemp, M. Amontons obſerves, in the memoirs of the royal academ 
ot twiſted means of a wheel. See CORDAGE. thata rope is ſo much the more difficult to bend, 1. A; it js ſtit- 
* The word comes from Greek yog!', which properly fig-\ fer, and more ftretched by the weight it draws 29% As it is thic- 
hifes in inteſtine, or cords may be made. er; and, 30. As it is to mate bent; 5: e. as it is to be coiled, 
ne Bee, a kind of rope ado win g, by] Thefan 0s fi r 
. Hamit, a of rope adornꝰd wi nots, wore by e ſame aut as thought of sto prove in what r- 
de brothers of the fraterniey — in honour of that ſaint. tion theſe difterent refiflatices ; hi iſe e arg e th 
er. See Cone TIER. * : : 2's | ſtiffneſs or ri idity occaſioned by the weight which draws the 
the | » Ccapuichins, minorites, and recolets, rope,increaf! es in proportion to e t and that ariſing from 
wil te; others, as the pique · puces, black. Irs de- thickneſs, in proportion to the diameter. Lait! that ariſing 
05 "15 o commemorate thi where with Jeſus Chriſt from the ſmalineſt of the gyres, or pullles about which it is to be 
ies Was bound. Lite Prat | wound, is indeed greater tor maler circumferences than large 
Fes The ſociety f the Con p, includes a great number of eople belides|- ones, but does not mereaſe ſo much as in proportion of thoſe 
le, religious. To obtain indulgences, they are only obliged to ſay circumferences. W977 ,4", 41 725 
lr. brepaters, five ave marys and gloria patri's, and to wear this] On this footing, the loſs a machine ee e being 
s "Pe, Which muſt have been firlt bleſſed by the ſuperiors of the eſtimated in pounds, — as it were, a new weight, to be 
F: order, | „ addedtothat which the ma ine is to raile. This augmentation 
1 CoD of Weed, a certain ty of wood for burning ; ſo calle of weight will render the cords (till the more ſtiff: which excels 
2, decuuſe formerly m red with a cord. See MEASURE. ene a. 
our foot high, T 


lt is no meaſured between two ſtakes of wood 
* footapare; and is — br 

va, 1 ly new wood ; 

Temme Properly new wood ; and when 
ned tor cue 
OR. "cry, muſic, r. See Crorp. 

AGE, in the ſea-language, is uſed in 


: OPE, and 
5 Nerd e uſed for the 


5 Co a 0 © if . 
| are 1s faid to be baked, when having aſtove or 
8 | Pie Place, 8 is Tiles of all its moiſture... 37 ſe 
uE, is that not yet pitched. Cor: pitched in the 
ae which is paſſed — hot pitch Dake out of 
| ene Each Juintal of cordage may take up about ꝛ0 pounds 
When, he cord is Omeftzke pet in thread. 
| a rope is ſaid to be 


WD number 0 
— le: | 
etws xn, 8 has its particular 


ards make a kind of ſhoes of cor 


$ 
„ Whereo + 
every ron yo > uſe great quantities 


mſterdam : that made of Conin a 
valued at 20 Per cent. more than that of Muſcovy mp. 
tre ſold weight. ; | 


dopes required in fitting out a veſſel is almoſt 


or deep. 


brought by wa- 
A a veſſel, in oppoſition to that Which is floated. 
lburning wood not exceeding 18 inches circumference, is | 


a — big and ſmall, — rigging and fitting out 1 


name and uſ; 


ule. See CA- 


Age, which they call 
at home, 
commerce to the Indies / 


and yet 


be added 
riſi 


ſo as to ſend | 


Francis. Ste Co 


e Cordeliers are Cclothedirt thick 


giventhem in the 


having enquired their 


ple cordeliez.; tied 
rofeſled Scotiſts. 
CORDIAL. 


L, Cardiac, 


together, as in th 
ing to ſee what a ſum 


d 


from their ſtiffneſs is to be puttogecher 
| ſt 


make 


tion to the dim culty of the motion, 
3000 pound, by means 


den ſtrength 
11 


of a fixed and a moveable pul- 
muſt, according to M. Amontons, 
the frict ions, and the reſiſtance 


CoRDED, ſome authors take 
about with cords : 8 o- 
take it ſot a eroſi made of two 


IECES of cord. | | 
CORDEFLIER a Franciſcan, or religious of the order of 8. 
1 | pee 


hence the name. 
The Cordeliers are otheriy 


The mee 

| war of S. L 
the friers minor having repatſed t e Barbarians, and that king 
name; 
with ropes.— The Cordeliers are, to a man, 
See Scorisr. : 
| in medicine, a comforting, or refreſhing 
remedy,that givesa ſu 


aſuſt the infidets ; wherein 


they were peo- 


and chearfulng(s,by * 
« 


'Cornis Macro. 


' CORDW AINERS,* or CornDixERSs, the term whereby the 


- CORIANDER, the ſeed of a plant of the ſame name. See 


COR 


the ſpirits when depreſſed by too much exerciſe, ſome diſeaſe, 
or the like cauſe. | TT da. 1 
. Cordials act by giving a ſpringineſs and foreeto the fibres, and 
by ſome of their fine particles directly entering the tubuli, or} 
pores of the nerves and minute veſſels, and fo mixing directly 
with the fluids. 2 rae nia Langu” 
Thus, ſome of the particles of the ſpirit of lavender, when} 
dropped into Fugar and taken, are ſuppoſed to entet the nerve 
of the palate directly. Spirituous liquors, as brandy, cinnamo 
water, Ce. are ſuppoſed alfoto ad immediately on the palate 
- dut eſpecially on the ner Vous coat of the ſtomach, and no 


by the common current of the circulation : by which means“ 


they oſten prove an immediate coral. vY 
In faintings, where the circulation of the blood is languid, fa 


volatile ofeoſum, or ſpirit of hattſhorn dropt in cold water and 
dtank immediately, occaſion a contraction of the —— the 


laſt by its coldneſs, and the firſt by entering the ſmall veſſels; 
and thus they inſtantly augment the circulation, or in other 
words, prove cordial, -[n officinal compoſitions, the four eor+ 
dial flowers are burrage, bugloſs, roſes and violets. © | 
The four cordial waters are thoſe of burrage, bugloſs, endive, 
and chicory; ſome add thoſe of carduus benedictus and ſcorzo- 

nera, ſcabioſa, ſorrel, &c. See WATER. 
CORDIS Capſula. | n 
CoRDIS Fovea. | . OVEA. ' 

8 Ser the articles 1 85 
CorDis Septum. e SEPT UM. 
CORDON, in fortification, a row of ſtones jutting out between 
the rampart and the baſis of the parapet, lixe the tore of a co- 
„enn e. r1op 5 | 
The cordon ranges round the whole fortreſs; and ſerves to join 
the rampart, which is aſlope, and the parapet, which is perpen- 
dicular, more agreeably together. 1 5 
In fortifications raiſed of earth, this ſpace is filled up with 
ointed ſtakes inſtead of a cordop. : 


ſtatutes denominate ſhoe-makers. | 
The word is formed from the French cordomnier. which Menage 


derives from cordeuan, a kind of leather brought from Cordoua, 
whereof they formerly madg the upper-leathers of their ſhoes. 
Others derive it from corde, rope, becauſe antiently ſhoes were 
made of cords; as they ſtill are in ſome parts of Spain, under the 
name of alba gates. Cox bac. But the former etymology 
is better warranted : for, in effect, the French workmen who 
| prepare the cordoua's are fill called cordovarniers. 
ln Paris they have two pious ſocieties, under the titles of freres 
cordouniers, brothers ſhoemakers; eſtabliſhed by authority to- 
wards the middle of the ſeventeenth century the one under the 
protection of S. Criſpin, the other of S. Criſpianus, two ſaints 
who had formerly honoured the profeflion. They live in 
community, and under fixed ſtatutes and officers; by which 
they are dire&cd both in their ſpiritual and ſecular concerns. 
The produce of their ſhoes goes into a common ſtock, to fur- 


niſh neceſſaries for their ſupport; the relt to be diſtributed a- 


mong the poor. 5 0 

Benedict Baldwin, a native of Amiens, the ſon of a cor dwainer, 
and himſelf a workman in his fither's ſhop, has among other 
learned writings, publiſhed a treatiſe de calceo antique & myſtico, 
to do honour, as he himſelf owns, to his antient trade. John 
| Battiſta Gallo, a ſhoemaker of Florence, has publiſhed ſome 
fine pieces in the Italian language; and among others, dia- 
logues in imitation of Lucian. c ' 

CORED herrings. See the article HERRING. 


SEED. 
Both the taſte and the ſmell of the ſeed is very agreeable ; yet 
both in the plant extremely nauſeons. Beſides the confections 
made of the coriander- ſeed, it is of uſe in medicine as 4 carmi- 
native, and a correQhve to ſome ſorts of catharticks. It is 
much uſed by the brewers both in England and'Holland, to 
give a flavour to their ſtrongeſt beer. The antients had a 


notion that the juice of coriander would deprive: people of 


their ſenſes, and even of life. Fos | 

CORIDOR,* or Cox NDO, in fortification, a road or way 
along the edge of the ditch, withoutſide; incompaſling the 

whole fortification. See DITCH. | 1 | 


* The word comes from the Italian coridere, or the Spaniſh eariger. | ers, in 
,, ofthe grains ſowed i March ; as barley, oats, and even pulſe. 


It is alſo called the covert way; becauſe covered: with aglacis, 
or eſplanade, ſerving it as a parapet See CoveRT way. 
The corridor is ordinarily about 20 yards brod0GF. 
'CariDoR, is alſo uſed in atehitecture for a gallery, o long 
ile, around a building, leading to feveral chambers at a diſtance 
from each other. 14800 

' CORINTHIAN order, the fourth, or as Scamonzi and M. le 
Clerc make it, the fifth, and laſt of the orders of architecture; 
being the nobleſt, ticheſt, and moſtdelicate ot them all. See 
Tab. Arcbit. fig. 26. See alſo ORDER. | 


The invention of this'order moſt of the moderns, after Vitru- 


vius, aſcribe to Callimachus aCorinthian ſculptor, who paſſing] 


by the tomb of a young lady, over which her nurſe had placed 
a basket with ſome of her play-things, and covered it up from 


formed a kind of volutes. Hence 


Nie ANTHUS, Ge. | | | 
Villalpandus treats this ſtory of Callfmachd 


4 * . Sce LEAF. | | 
| he, or1nthian order has ſeveral chataftcr 
; Far ed from the teſt: its capital is 200 0 With two 


|; are in number ſixteen. ** 
It has no ovolo, nor even abacus pi ' 


10 


cf America cu tivate 


the weather with a tile; the whole having been placed on a 
root of acanthus ; as it ſprung up, the branches encompalled 


O OR 


the basket, and bending down atop under the corners ofths 
neg a Kind | -allimachus'took hehe te 
dope he imitated in the vaſe of TP SR TIF Ni; tie 
Love and the tile in the abacus of his order. "Sera? iu the 
"40 CV OL YY 1 Tab. Acus, 
will kave the Corinthian ca 0 105/85 a fable 
* n pital to have t its e: 9.04 
an order in Solomon's temple, the dees eee bom 
nee ESE woe 


$ Wheteby it Aika 
leaves, between which riſe little ſtalks aulicole oy, of 


the volutes are formed, which ſupport tic, acus Ae 
' 10 1978SY1f] *3. * * ich 


Sn oben 
member which goes by that name 5 1 — 1. Gan the 
abacus in the other orders; being cut with poo an the 
middle of which is carved a toſe, of Scher den Mech, in the 
Sr VoLuTE, Anacos, C. 16885 5 2 
Venen FASEE, and PEDESTAL, n A ke ul 

ius ab.cryes, that the Corinthian order hay na 

ordonnance for its cornice, 'of e Ore er NO Paricul 
its entablature ; nor does he give it any other e 
thoſe of the Tonic order: 10 that if 3t appears hiph 

onic, it 1s. purely owing to the ee of th $255 Ban th 
ca ENTABLATURE, ©. 
Leal makes the. 9 of the entablature the ſame; ang 
ATTIC: 99 9 5 eremly for tlie one and the othet, by 

ut. Vitruvius differs y idely in this otd rom all u 

THY lus ditters wide hy in this order from all t 

ook 10155 of. 0 , the molt beautiful EO = 

ry ar dale, and the hole order twenty modules in hegt 
— mn the Fu but cighteen,. Again, its Capital wh 
ng at or. # uv jus by, 58 third of a module: and Its - 
1 dr . mqdillions, plots gg dentilst — 
5 Lp Uljons, is very different fro e Ionic — 

olt of the modern architects ſet Wa ure * 
e e and follow that of the anti nt buildings wow 
from them according to their ſeyerat aſted. ſothatth — 

orinthian is a kind of Compoſitè; Aiffering from —＋ 
et buildings, and much mote f am Vain ke © 
* nola and M. le Clerc make theCorinthian order 20 mody 

igh : yet Serlio only makes it 18 4 4 . Paal $ — 
trenching ſomething 17 itruvi 2 


in the 19 of Vitruvius. 
The heightof the ſha Perrault makes leſs than thatof the 


Ionic, by reaſon of the excelF of its cat 
ſee alſo Suan BAsk, aud eee 


CORINTHIAN braſs. Ses the article BAA 
CORK, the bark of a tree of the EE Funds 


the holm- tree. See BARK. de fame name, much reſembling 


Its teaves are greet above, and white underneath» 24 
mon a real acorn, ich feeds much — N 
1 is Found in great Abundance in Spain, Italy, France, &. 
Y, o take off the bark they make an inciſion from the toptotie 
ottom of the tree, and at each extremity another arouud the 
tree, perpendicular to the firſt, When itripped from the tec 
which does not therefore die, the bark is Ned ap in 2 i 
or ditch, and loaden with heavy ſtones to flatten it, A 7/0 
it into tables: hence it is taken, to be dried; and when ſufkc: 
rx ary, of „ ao carriage.—If care be not takento 
e bark, 1 its and peel bei 

by mode * ormed (Hoe 9 '9 Fa being peur 
ze bark of cork, as well as the acorn, ate a 
medicine ; being both reputed altriageins, . 
and poudered, when uſed externally; but the chief employ 
of the former, is to put in ſhoes, 7 ara Sc. and to (lo 
bottles.— The Spaniards burn it to make that light kind of 
black we call Span: Black, uſed by painters. See Back. 


CORN, a plant, or rather genus of plants, which produces 3 


grain fit tor bread, the ordinary food of man. See Bxtav. 


Cox is alſo uſed for the grain, or ſeed of that plant, ler 


rated from the ſpica, or ear. See GRaix and StED. 
In the commerce of grain, they diſtinguiſh three kinds viz.o 
properly ſo called, or wheaz; 192, which is a ſpecies very different 
and of a quality far inferior ; anda third kind reſulting from 

mixture of the two, and called ma/lrx. 
e farmers, indeed, tank among the number of cory ſerer!! 


peas, vetches, &c. which, however, they ſometimes diltinguil 
the denomination, Hager corn. Maiſe and ſartaſin are 
wa ene the cut; the firſt called Tarky and Indin 
corn, the ſecond French, or Black corn. | 
1 775 in every part of it; Egypt, and ſome other cantons 
of Aftica, Faun the coalts of Barbary and. ſome part 
by the Europeans, particularly Ne: 
England, New-France, and Accadia, are the places which 
roduce ch. Other countries have maiſe and rice in lieu 0! 
it; and ſome parts of America, both in the iſlands and con- 
tinents, ſimple roots, ſuch as potatoes, and manioc. 
Egypt was antiently the molt fertile of all other countries inc. 
as appears both from ſacred and profane hiſtor : it furniſhec3 
good part of the people ſubject to the Roman empire, and WB 
called the dry nurſe of Rome and Italy. England, France gal? 0 
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Jand ſeem now in the place of Egypt, and with their ſuperflui-| CORNEL] AN.“ or CArnELIAN, CARNEOLUS, a precious 


lies ſupport a good part of Europe. 


For the firſt diſcovery and culture of corn, authors are much divi- 


ed: the common 1 7 7 is, that in the firſt ages men lived o 


- ſpontaneous fruits of the earth; as acorns, and the nut or 
the 1p0 beech, which, they ſay, took its name] 


oduced by the | 
2 rnb the Greek ez, I eat. It is added, that they ha 


"s either che uſe of corn, nor the art of preparing or making i f 


enable. See BAKING. 


has the creditof being the firſt that hewedthe uſe of cor»; | 
' oa which account me was placed among the Gods. Others give] 


the honour to Triptolemus: others ſhare it between the two 
ing Ceres the firſt diſcoverer, and Triptolemus the fil 
faltet 4hd cultivater of corn. | wie TOY 
Niodorus Siculus aſcribes the whole to Iſis; in which, Poly: 

F. eV obſerves, he ae not differ from the reſt ; Iſis an 
Ceres being in reality the ſame. The Athenians pretend it wat 
mon them the artbegan, and the Cretans or Candiots, Sici- 
Fans, and Egyptians lay claim to the fame. Some think the title 
of the Sicilians beſt ſupported, that be ing the country of Ceres: 
ind authors add, ſhe did not teach the ſecret to the Athenians, 
ul ſhe had firſt inſtruQed her own country-men. Others ſay, 
Ceres paſſed firſt into Attica, thence into Crete, and laſt of all 
into Sicily. Man of the learned, however, maintain it was 
in Egypt the art of cultivating cor» firſt began; and it is certain 
te was corn in Egypt and the Eaſt, long before the time of 


=; * | 
Far the preſervation ¶ corn: It maſt be well driedand cleaned; 
the granary have its openings to the north or eaſt, and vent-hole 
top. For the firſt 6x months it muſt be well ſtirred every fit- 
teen days; afterwards it will be ſufficient to ſift it once per 
month : after two years it heats no mote; noris there any thing 
' fear, but from the air and foreign moifture. See GRANARY. 


little time after the ſiege of Merz under Henry II. of France, 
"the duke d' Eſpernda laid up vaſt ſtores of corn in the citadel ; 
"which was preſerved in good plight to the year 1707, when the 


Ly king aud His retinue paſſing that way eat bread baked 


thereof. 1 ue 

-The chief thitg that contributes to the preſervation of corn, is a 
cruſt which forms on its ſurface, by the germination of the grain 

undekneath, to the thickneſs of an inch and half. On that at 

"Metz people walked, without its giviug theTeaſt way. At Sedan, 

"was a granary cut in a rock, wherein a heap of cbr» was pre- 

ſerved 110 peats: it was covered wich a cruſt a foot thick. 

At Cbalons they hdyEgranaries where they {till keep tor» thirty 
i oyer the heap they ſtre ty quicklime, in fine duſt, 
tothe thickneſs of three inches ; and ſptinkle this over with wa- 
ter, whence ariſes @ cruſt. Thegrain near the ſurface ſprouts 
tothe height of a foot and half: theſe the winter kills: and the 
heap is left untouched till neceſſity 97 them to it. 


. . n 
Ta Cen, C Sec the articles } N 
ud Cow. © [ Woob-cers. * 


CORNACHINE poxder, a purging pouder, called alſo ear of 
Warwick's . e, 2e | 
t is compoſed of equal parts of antimonium diaphoreticum, 

en and cream of tartar. ' | 

CORNAGE, an ancient tenure, the ſervice whereof was to 

dow a horn, when any invaſion of the Scots was perceived. 

ee SERVICE. _ © 
is tenure was very frequent in the notthern countries, net 
the Picts wall. But by ſtat. 12 Car. II. all tenures are converted 
into fee, and common ſoccage. See TENURE, and SOCCAGE. 
Anold Rental Calls cornage, newtgeld, q. d. neat-geld. My lord 
kefays, in old books it is called horngeld. See HORNGELD. 
VANEA tunica, in anatomy, the ſecond coat of the eye; ſo 
gledfromits ſubſtance reſembling thehorn of a lantern. See 


b | 
Itis ſtuated in the forepart ; and is ſurroundedby the ſclerotica. 


It has a greater convexity than the reſt of the globe of the eye, 


dis compoſed of ſeveral parallel laminæ, which are nouriſhed 
d man blood - veſſels, ſo ns, as not to hinder even the ſmalleſt 
15 ot light from entering the eye. It has a moſt exquiſite 
1 to the end that upon the leaſt pain, the tears may be 
queeted out of the lachrymal gland, to waſh off any filth, 

L which, by Feline to the cornea, might render it clondy or 
dum. See LAchRTMAL; ſee alſo TEAR, G.. | 


. the memoirs of the royal academy, M.Gandolphe fred ws 


NA inſtance of inciſions deſignedly made in the coryes, to diſ- 
Auge a quantity of blood ſcttled there by a Viol entbloW onthe 
| here] Peas whereof the fight had been almoſt entirely ex- 
- : | | (+4 
| oe extravaſated blood, it ſeems, was in too en gu tity to 
de Mlffipated by topical medicines ; beſides, that the proceſs 
have been ſo tedious, that the aqueous humour would 
been in danger of being quite ruined in the mean time. 
8 therefore, was opened by three inciſions, all made 
— alle the blood was diſcharged; the eye bound up with com- 
: dt $ ſteeped in a mixture of four ounces of plantain water, 
ny Ayo ot vulnerary water. In eight days the eye reſumed its 
\ 6. tranſparency ; and there remained no ſcar after the in- 
dus. After the cure, the pupil of that eye continued dilated 


% 


| 


TT 


CORNER ASAT: eder | 
- . Secthearfidte Trift: 
CORNET, Cornv, a horn 155 


CORNET, in the modern war, denotes 


CORNICHE,* Corftist, or Cotnicr 


a larmier, and a talon. 


Architrave COR NICHE, is that immediately contiguous to the ar- 
Mutilated Co Nic uk, is that whoſe projecture is on 
interrupted; right to the larmiet, or reduced into a platband 
with a eymatium. 1 f 

Cantaliver Cox x ien, a term uſed by the workmen for a cornicſ e 
Modillion CORNICAE, Azorviche, with modillions under it. Sec 


Coving n 6 
low in it; ordinarily, lathed and pla 


CoRNICHE is alſo uſed in the general, for any little projecture 


Cokhienx is is alſo applied to the crownings of pedeſals.— 
oo Tab. Archiz. fig. 24, 26, 28, zo, and 32, See alſo PEbrs- 


Much beyond its natural dimenſions. See PuPIL. 
| 


COR 


one, ordinarily ted, bordering an orange; calledalto/ard:r-< 
or the ſardian (tone. See SARDIAN, and PRECIOUS Hose. 
The corne/ian is otherwiſe called corneola and corneola : the Ita- 
Lass call it corniohes ; it is faid from coras, Horn; on accdunt 


1 ae ere eit bears to horn. T 
It is but little tranſparent, cuts Aly! ard We find moſt of the 
_ 171 ings ot antiquity, whether in relie vo, or indented, are 
or dsc 3 or n 
It bears the fire admitably. The Bnet corrthanf ate thoſe 
brought from near, | abylon. the next are thoſe of Fatdini; 
"Ay Shale pt the. Nuß; ohemi e ive 
tele ſtones, the greatet lultre, in ſetting them they lay a piece 
of ſilver leaf un bare Shy #9 . 5 ping 0 7308 
[The principal uſe inade af corxelians is in ſeals by reaſon the 
grave wel 242 take. a fine, po ith — The aüthoß of the dook 
uſually, but fal 5 attributed to Albertus Magnus, gives the 
cor ne liau v D ich, were they real, would make it ineſti- 
ce AG Ar. ee ene WL Yq 7 


NET, Cornit ot muſical inſtrument uſed by the 
ancients in their wars. See Mv$1cx; n, 
Vegetius informs us, that the legions had trumpets, corners, and 
buccine : that when the corzezs ſounded, only the enſigus re- 
garded; none of the ſoldiers : that when the etifigns were to 
march alone without the ſoldiers, the corxeralone was ſounded: 
as, on the contrary hen the ſoldiers were to mog without the 
enligns, the trumpets alone were ſounded: thatthe corvets and 
buccine ſounded the charge and retreat; and the cornets and 
trumpets during the courſe of the battle. See" KUNPET, Cc. 
ati oficet iche cavalry, 
who bears the enſigns or colouts of a troop. See Ex$16x. 
The cormet is the third officer in the company, and commands in 
the abſence of the captain and Hentenant, He takes his title from 
his enſign which is ſquare, and is ſuppoſed to de called by that 
name, from corns ; becauſe placed on the wings, Which forin a 
kind of points or horns of the ary n SIREN DINGOY 

Others derive the name from c #et ; Alfedggſt that it was the 
ancient cuſtom for theſe officet3 to wear eoronets or garlands 


on their heads. 
E, in arehſtecture, the 
uppermoſt member of thè entablature of a cblumn; or that 
which crowns and finiſhes the order. Set ENTABLATURE, 
CROWNING, Cc, W On En ee 
. ® Theword is formed from the Latin coronit, a Gowning. 
The corniche is the third grand diviſion of the trabeation, com- 
mencing from the treeze and ending with the cymatium. 
The corniche is different in the different orders: in the Tuſcan 
ordet it is the moſt plain. Vignola makes it to conſiſt of an ovum 
or quarter-round, an aſtrogal ot baguette, a teglet or fillet, 
Vee Tab. Archit, fig. 24. See allo 


Toscan. i (243A 4 | 
In the Doric; he uſes capitals to the triglyphs of the freeze with 
theit bandelettes, a talon, mutules, or dentils, alarmier with 
its guttæ underneath, a talon, fillet, cayetto, and reglet. — 
See Tab. Ark, fig. 28. See alſo DOI. 

In the Ionic, the members are in moſt reſpe&s the ſame as in 
the Doric: except that they are N N e e with 
r and there are always dentils. See Tab. Arcbit. fig. 

r is ammo... 

n the Compoſitethere are dentils; its monldings are carved, 
and there are channels under the ſoffit — See Tab. Arebit. fig 
30. See alſo CoMPOSITE,. ., ; ._ e 
The Cortinthian rur niche is the richeſt : and is diſtinguiſhed by 
having both modillions, 4. denpils contrary, to the opinion of 
Vitruvius, who looks on thoſe two ornaments as incomparable ; 
and of M. le Clerc, who regards the dentils as peculiarto the 
lonic.. See Tab. Arcbit. fig. 26. See alſo MopikTLiox, 
DENTiL, ORDER, S. —— 210 
For the: heights. and profectures of the corniches in the ſeveral or- 
dets ; Goldman makes the height of the Tuſcan 13, and its pro- 
je&ure 2+ modules: the height of the Doric 14, its projecture 
; height of the Ionic 14, its projecture 27; height of the 
Compoſite 14, projecture 238; height of the Corinthian 15 
projecture 218. : 


* 
1 


© 


« * 


chitrave; the free: e being retrenched. cee 
Cure is omitted, or elſe 


that bas cantalivers underneath it, See CANTALIVER. 


MobpitiioN. | 
CoRNICHE,. a corniche which has a great caſement, or hol- 

tered upon  compals, 
ſprockets, or brackets. See COvING. _ ; 
either of "maſonry, ar joinery; even were there are no co- 
lumns.— Thus, we ſay; the ceruiche of achimney, a buffet, S. 


AL. ut | 
This coruicbe is different in the different orders: in the Tu fear , 
accord 1.43 


according to M. perrault, it has a platband which ſerves as 4 * asinaram's horn. Moſt ſer ft | ich 
corona, and a cavetto with its fillet : in the Doric, it has a ca-| * moſly ſpar within them, er little — 
» comi 


vetto with a fillet, which bears a drip crowned with a ſquare: * down inwardly from the top of t ; r 
In the Ionic, a cavetto with its fillet above arid a drip or pen- * theflowers of coral, that 28 ies 8 Goten 5275 
dent ſquare crowned with an ogee and its fillet : in the Corin-F * leſs, if taken from their beds in a ſeaſonabte time nddoube. cle it le 
thian, an ogee with its fillet, a cymatium under the corona, the like milky juice.” Mr. Beaumont, in Philofiph, ade ohe f 


which it hollows to make a drip, a corona, and an ogee with its} Ne. 129. See SToxt, Fossit, PETRIT ACTION, &. Tragſad. \tthei 


fillet: Laſtly, in the Compoſite, a fillet with a ſweep over the Coxxu Ceri, harthors : i ici * the 
die, an atraat, alu with its fillet, corona, and oger with ous pouders. af 3 makes One of the teſlact. = 
its fillet : See each iu iti place. mong chymi fame A Go dhe © " 
Glacis of the CorRnicne. ab the article GLAC1S. alembie. an name is uſed for the mouth of an — 
COANICHE ring of a piece of ordnance, is that which lies next the S RNUA Lreri. Sce the article Uxrkus 4 crow 
trunnion ring; or the next ring from the muzzle backwards. | CORNUCOPTA, among the ancient poets aboth out of . branch 
See ORDNANCE,  Proceeded plenty of all things ; by a particular privil 2 leres. 
CORNICULARIS proceſſut, the proceſs or knob of the ſhoul- Peer granted Ye nurſe, fuppoſedto be the goar A —_ Which after i 
der bone ; thus called, as reſembling the figure of a crow's e real ſenſe of the fable is this; chat in Lydia there I | late WI 
beak. Sec CORACOIDES. territory ſhaped not utlikeabullock's horn, exceed! 1 A BORA 
CORNICULARI Us, in antiquity, an officer in the Roman ar- given by king Ammon to his daughter Amalthes, © J fertile, dent 
my, whoſe buſineſs was to aid and affiſt the military tribune in 799% feign to have been Jupitet's nurſe. Whom the ofthe? 
gualty of lieutenant. See TrIBUNE. ; In architecture and ſculpture, the corwucopia, ot horn of reps ti 

he coruieularii went the rounds in lien of the tribune, viſited] is repreſented under the figure of alarge — out of p lenty, nach. 

the watch, and were nearly what the aids major are in the] ſue fruits, flowers, &c.. n medals, F. Jovkerchtn, * « nic rei 


5 French army. See A1D. | cornacopia is given to all deiti ii | es, the na por 
Thedenomination cornicularius was 22 them from a little CORN TUM Ae * D D; LEMMA, Gb 
2 | 


horn, called corniculum, which they uſed in giving orders to theFCORONA, crows or crownin | 

ſoldiers: though Salmaſius detives it from cornienlum the] member of the corniche: ſo ale Prov ' 8 malle 
creſt of an head- piece; it being an obſervation of Pliny, that} the corniche, but the entablature, and the whole N 
they wore iron or braſs horns on their helmets; and that theſe] Tab. Arebit. Fig. 9, Sec alſo ENTABLA TURE. See 


In the notitia imperii, we find a kind of ſecretary, or regiſter of its great projefture, to Glee 3 — arias eming 


done. 
(fthe 


the ſame name F * his —_ = to attend the judge, and to] rain. See LARMIER. om the 

enter down his ſentences and deciſions. Some Latin authors call it ſuperc lum; but. as it tho 
The criticks derive the word, in this ſenſe, from corniculum, 8} by miſtake for di Gera French where t 
little horn to put ink in. , motichette ; and certain Latin ones, mentum, chin ; from its 


CORNICULATE flwers. See the article FLOWER. keeping off the weather from the parts underueath 
CoRNICULATE plants, are ſuch as after they have blown into] does 2 Sc. Out of the bee aa * as the chin 
flower, produce many diſtin& and horned pods, or ſeed-veſſels, | Some call it abſolutely the corniche, as being the principal mem- 
called/iligue; for which reaſon, the plants are alſo denomina- ber thereof. Vitruvius frequently uſes the word cerana for the 
ted /ſiliquous plants. See SILIQUOUS. ; | wholecorniche. See Coxwichxk. 
Such are the ſedum or ſempervivum, telephium, juncus flori-} The corona is itſelf crown'd or finiſhed with areglet, or ãllet.— 
dus, helleborus niger, pæonia, caltha paluſtris, althæa lutea, There are ſometimes two corona's in a corniche; as in the Co- 


c. See PLANT. rinthian of the Rotonda. 
CORNISH. See the article CORNICHE. CoxoxA Borealis, northern crown, ot garland, in aſtronomy, acon- 
CoRNnisH bug. Secthearticle HUG. , 


a ; ſtellation of the northern hemiſphere ; whoſe ſtars i 
CORNU Ammonit, in natural hiſtory, an extraordinary kind of | my's catalogue are 8; in Tychs's as many; in * 1 


ſtone, which in vinegar, juice of lemons, Qc. has a motion like] Catalogue 21. The order, names, longitudes, latitudes, nug - 


** an Are ” p 1 , 141 nitudes, c. whereof are as follow. 
t is rou notty, of an aſh-colour, and crooked in manner | 
ofa 3 ; ſuch as thoſe where with the antients repre- Names _ — of * Lotigitude | Latitude. £ 
| . . . . Fars. North. 
| ſented Jupiter Ammon: whence its name. 3232335 on 
| It is diſputed among naturaliſts, whether 3 4 a nau- ö Ms 5 16|as 55 gol 
tilus, or arock-plant? Camerarius maintains the firſt, urging * | 
that it is frequently dug out of the tops of mountains ; and that] That preced. the cerens, withourfide. 2 44 45145 49 30] 5 
ws That next the lucida, towards the N. 4 45 53146 44014 
it is ſeldom found near the ſea-ſhore. r N 
R N g this, more N. 5 5 20148 34 Jos; 
Dr. Woodward aſſerts it a ſhell, and of the number ofthe nau- Lucida of the ona. 755 56144 21 17123 
= formed in the ſea, and carried ones by — waters = my p | 
eluge into the countries whence it is dug. He argues, that i f the inf h 8 | 
it be rarely found on the ſea-coaſts, it is becauſe ſhells and other WES ee e 43.6 7 - $ 45 " a 7 4 
bodies faſtened to the bottom of the ſea, as moſt kinds of the cor-J That following the lucida to the Son. 10 31 50[44 32 18] 4 
uua ammonis malt be, are only to be torn thence and driven a- ¶ Nor. in the circumference of the corona 7 50 qi150 30 315 
ſhore by tempeſts : but the moſt violent tempeſts never move] Su. in the circumference of the corona 12 40 33144 48 12] # 
the bottom of the ſea, as the divers have put paſt doubt ; ſo that 10 
it is no wonder if none of the coruua be thrown up : but in the} 3d of the informes over the crown 8 17 34153 59 43] 5 
overturning of the earth by the deluge, theſe, with a thouſand] 4th of the informes 49 716 15 5oſ 6 
more productions of the ſea, might be thrown from the bottom] 5th over the cerana 18 21156 25 32] $ 
of the waters to the places where they are now found. See ot thoſe following the lucida fon. 14 46 15146 6 27145 
SHELL. of all in the corona 14 39 384% 11 21156 
| The cornua ammonis are of different thickneſſes and lengths; ST N 8 
| ſome of them weigh about three pounds. They are found in| 6th over the corona = 12 48 24152 30 ul 
| ſeveral places in Germany. From ſome experiments that have| North. of thoſe following the corona 13 42 50455 57 $3 2 
b f zn 411 tv] Preced. of the middle 17 4 43193 52 
een made therewith, they are found to contain a little quantity ROI +$+%p1 F 
| of gold, which ſinks to the bottom upon pounding them ſmall, PRE _ —— tue ce 19 51 * — , ; 
| an 2 them in a running water, till all the earthy parts bel Y W Os 1192 | n 
carried off. ; "26 20 
| * Theſtone called corus awmonts is frequent in the clay where- Another following them all m 19 4 31054 16 301 3 


© in the trochites and entrochi are found: the largeſt I have is| Lucida Corona. See the article LUCIDA. 

© ſeven inches in length, and four in circumference at the big] Cox oA Clericalis, See CROWN ; Tee alſo Coit. 
| end, and two and a half at the ſmaller ; the tip being broke off.] CoRoxne Z.. 2 See Jus. 
| Tracing its origin, I find ſome of the firſt buddings out of it a- COO Placitorum Cuftos. CusTos. | called 
| bout the bigneſs of a young cocks ſpur, and very much like] CORONALE O,, in anatomy, the bone of the 4 
it: I have ſome in raw clay; and one growing of a white] alſo o: fron or ee and derem . See Os FR — A 
cawky ſtone. They generally become at laſt a whitiſh ſpar, | CORO ALIS, enotes the firſt ſuture ofthe cranium, 
and ſome milk white, as ſome of the trochites are.” See] See SUTURE. | to the 
TROchirx. | The coronal ſature reaches tranſverſly from one em, of 
© Thereare of all intermediate proportions between theſe two; Other; and joins the os frontis, with the oſſa par 
© though very few of any bigneſs are to be found intire, but all] Tab. Ara. (Ofteol .) Fig-1.lit, g. and fig. 2. lit. gde. in young 
© broken and imperfe& pieces. The texure of the ſtone is thus: It is open, the breadth of a finger or two, in the 3 11 b 
© ſome have a moſly ſpar in their inſides, which takes up three| children, but grows cloſer with age : though - cloſes in 

parts of the ſtone ; then from the ſharp top there grows thin] convulſion-ſits, ora bad conformation, it got ws ch is w 
flat cells, or ſmall pipes of ſpar ſet edgewiſe one cloſe to the o-] children, but the edges ſhoot over one N leldomlixe 
_ * mage towards the broad end, and — outward- me women call head-monld-fhot ; after which they 
y like ſmall ridges or ſeams, There are likewiſe rings run-ſ long. | WY. ven 

ning round it, tending in their growth towards the broad end, CORON ARIA Paſa, Coronary Veſt, the arteries 23 
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* 
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f round the heart to nouriſh and ſupply it with blood 
2 — Tab. Avat. (Splanch.) Fig. 12. lit. c c. See alſo 
CARY Arteries, &C. bn 

ONARY arteries, aretwo arterics {pringing out of the aorta, 
leaves the pericardium; and ferving to carry the blood in- 
ne lubſtance of the heart. See HEART... 41 
\ttheirriſe out ofthe aorta, there is a valve to hinder the reſſux 
ide blood; firſt diſcovered by B. Euſtachio, a native of San 
at, See VALVE” 


9 called coronary, becauſe of their ſpreading into 


, r garland. —In their progreſs, they ſend outſeyeral 
hats "{cngehwife' of the bete; and, as Ruyſch ob- 
2 do the autieles, and into the very ſubſtance of the heart: 
102 » compaſſing the baſis; and meeting again, they inoſcu - 
1 , ch other. | — > y 8 
ved, aaa is a vein diffuſed over the exterior ſurface of the 
r 10 is formed of ſeveral branches arifing from all parts 
iftheviſcus, and terminares in the vena cava, whither it con- 
the remains of the blood brought by the coronary arteries... 
Mmachic CORONARY, is a vein inſerted into the trunk of the ſple- 
"wcrein; which by uniting withthe meſenteric, forms the ve- 
u porta. Sce PORTA, GIO nds | | 
Abk. in anatomy, a ſharp pointed eminence, or proceſs of a 
"one —SeeT ad. Awat. (Ofteot:) fig. 2. It. m. See alſo Boxx. 
(theſe there are ſeveral in the body, "diſtinguiſhed, according 
their figures, by differem names; e. Fs dne of the os petro- 
ſum, called ftyloides, as being ſloped like a bodkin : another cal- 
led maſtoides, from its reſembling a nipple; another ofthe omo- 

called coracoides, as being in the figure of a crow's bill: 
Aly, another of the os ſphenoides, calted dee from its 
hape, which reſembles the wings of a bat. See STYLOIDES, 
(0RACOIDES, S. | 
(ORONER, an officer, whereof there are to in every county, 
whoſe buſineſs is to enquire, by a jury of twelve neighbours, 
o and by whom any per ſon came by a violent death; and to 
enter the ſame upon record. l 8 
This, being matter criminal, and a plea of the crown, it is hence 
they are called cretuners, ot coroners.— They are choſen by the 
freeholders of the county, by virtue of a writout of chancery. 
This officer, by the ſtatute of Weſtminſter, vught to be a knight; 
and there is a writ in the-regiſter, called zi fit miles, whereby 
| appears to be a ſufficient cauſe for removal of a coroner cho- 
ſen, if he were not a knight,” and had not 100 Millings per. ann. 
freehold. Mention is made of this officer us early as the time 
of king Athelſtan, anno, 925. * 
The lord chief juſtice of the kingꝰs : beneh is the ſoverign coro- 
xr ofthe whole realm, or whereſbe ver he abides. 
Thereare alſo certain 2 coroners within divers liberties, as 
wells the ordinary offi cers in every county; and ſome colleges 
ind corporations are impowered by their charters, to appoint 
their curoner Within their own precincts. 
UURONET Electoral. See ELECTORAL corowet. 


* pora, Ke. 
VORPORA olitaria. Sec OLIV ARIA corpora. 
CoA pyremidalia, are two protuberances of the under part of 


"ance toapyramid: . See CEREBELLUM. 

LORPORA ſfriata, two protuberances of theerura of the medulla 

oblongata. See MEDULLA oblongata. 

\0RPORA habeas, in law. See the atticle HaBEas. 

\URPORAL;# an inferior officer in a company of foot, who 
1 charge over one of the diviſions, places and relieves centi- 

ils, and keeps good order in the corps de garde; receiving, 

Vithal, the word, of the inferior rounds that paſs by his corps 


te z4ge—There are uſually three corporals in each company. 
Xe CoMpany. 


lame thing; and that from caput chief; the corporal 
S being the 2 a ; 
9*PORAL of @ ſhip, is an officer who hath the charge of ſetting 


UURPORA eavernoſe, in anatomy, two ſpongious bodies, called 
ſo corpora nervoſa, and corpora ſpongioſa. See CAVERNOSA. | 


ne cetebellum, about an inch long; ſo called from their reſem- | 


® * 
The word comes from the Italian — pubs which fignifies the 


 Acorporat on may be eſtabliſhedthree ways, 2iz.by preſcription; 

by letters patent, and by act of parliament. 

\ Corporations ate eſther tccleſiafical, or lay. Eecleſiaſtical are 

either regular, as ubbies, priories, chapters, c. or ſecular, as 

|biſhopricks,” deanaries, archdeaconties, parſonages,-&c:to 

which add untverſities, colleges, hoſpitals. See Aby, Pon v 
|CHAPTER3\Of6. ſee alſo HOSPITAL, Sc. Lay, as thoſe of 
cities, towns, 'mayoralties, batliwicks, companies or com- 
munities of commerce, c. See Company, F. 


- | Again, a corporation is either ſole, ct an aggregate of a 
branches, and encompaſting the batis ofthe heart, in manner - CE ug is what the civili „ Ot an Aggreg s 
| 


ans callacullege. , Se. LEGE3 
ſee alſo COMMUNITY: —— ileg ee an ' 


£ ROADS; See the article IN RPOREAL. — = 
RPOREAL qualities. Seethearticle QUALITY. 7 4 7 1 7 
CORPOREITY, the quality of rn — — — 
dy; or that which conſtitutes or denominates it ſuch. Seo 
SUBSTANCE, and Bopy. 1 RADO 
The corporeity of God was the capital error of the Anthropo- 
morphites. Some authors reproach Tertullian with admitting a 
evrporenty in the deity ; but it is maniteſt, by bodykemeans no 
more than ſubſtance. See ANTHROPOMORPHITE- GEES | 
The Mahometans reproach the Samaritans at this day, with a 
belief of the corporeity of God. Many of the ancicatsbelieved 
the e oreity of angels. See ANGEL. Ty, We” * be rom 12 23 
Ferm of CORPOREITY: See the article Font. 
CORPORIFICATION, in chymiſtry, the operation of reco- 
vering ſpirits into the ſame body, or atleaſt into a body nearly 
the ſame, with that which they had before their ſpirituglization: 


* 
* 


See SPIRIT. «nin Io 
CORPS de garde, a poſt in an army, ſometimes under covert; 
ſometimes in the open air, to receive a body of ſoldiery, Who are 
relieved from time to time, and are to watch in their turns, tor 
the ſecurity of a quarter, àa camp, ſtation, c., See GuarD; 
The word is alſo uſed for the men who watch therein. 3 
It is uſual to have, beſide the great, alittle torps de garde, at a 
good diltance before the lines ; to bethe more readily advertiſed 
of the approach of the enemy. a) er ICT” 
CoRes de Bataille, is the main body of an army, drawn up fot 
battle. See Ling, and Guax p. uy 
Corrs, in architecture, is a term borrowed from the French, ſig- 
nifying any part that projects or advances beyond the naked of 
a wall; and which ſerves as aground for ſome decoration, or 
the like. Sce PROJECTURE. | ay can 
CORPULENCY, in medicine, the ſtate of a perſon ton much 
loaded with fleſh, and fat. See Fuxsn, and Fat. _ ....... - 
Corpulency amounts to the ſatne with what phyſicians call 
Solea, and we popularly fazzeſs. droge REM 
Etmuller defines it to be ſuch an inereaſeboth of the vetiter and 
limbs, as impedes the actions of the body, eſpecially, motion 
and reſpiration. 5 r 
Corpulency, or obeſity, Boerhaave obſerves, does not conſiſt in 
the ſolids ofthe body being increaſed, but in theit being diſtend- 
eld to agreater pitch by the abundance of humouts collected in 
them. See SOLID, Oe, 3 Fr 
Corpulency, or fatneſs, ariſes from t laudable, copious, oily, 


} ſoft blood, containing leſs than its ſhare of fair. 


Such a conſtitution of blood, oceafioning but a feeble fer- 
mentation, there is leſs conſumed, than is made; the lymph 
which ſeems to be the matter of nutrition, preſerves its vi cid 
conſiſtence longer; and by that means adheres the more plen- 
Sufull to the divers parts of the body. Add, that chere is more 

fat ſeparated from the blood, than can well be depoſited in the 
adipoſe cells. Hence the body grows very conſiderably, aud 
the parts ſometimes diſtend to a monſtrous bulñx 
Corpuleucy is promoted by any thing that tempers and ſoftens 
the blood, andrenders it leſs ſnarp, and ſaline: ſuch is want of 
_ "Exerciſe and motion, an indolent life, too much ſleep, nqu- 
riſhing foods, Cc. It is prevented, or removed, by the con- 
trary cauſes ; and particularly by the uſe of ſaline and acid 
-..meRs, and drinks. | 33 
Corpulency is the occaſion of divers diſeaſes, and particularly 
the apoplexj At was held infamous among the ancient Lace- 
- demonians.. ; 


— 


> 


- Watch au centries, and reheving them; and who ſees that 
l , * toldiers and ſailors keep their arms neat and clean-;-he 
in 1 them how to uſe their arms, and hath a mate under 
tn ORPORAL oath, See the article OaTn. 

Fin * CORPORALE, is alſo an ancient church term, figni- 

7 4 o& facred linen ſpread under the chalice in the evthariſt 
u do receive the fragments of the bread, if any chance 


others aſcribe it to 8. Silveſter. $ the euſtom to 
gun! corporals, with ſome ſolemnity, to fires, and to Have 
Cem againſt the flames, in order to extinguiſn them. Phitip de 
My 4 lays, the pope made Leuis XI. apreſent of the. c- 
ORR er my lord 8. Peter ſung mass. 
che TIC 8 See thearticle Couny corporate. 


and 7 the ſeveral members thereof are formed into one body; 
* to take, purchaſe, grant, have a common ſeal, 
non. ed, fe. in their joint capacity, See INCoRPORA- 
Vol. J. A 


* 
1 
| 


done fe, it was pope Euſebius whofirſt enjoined che uſe br che] by drinkin 


| |CorPusea 


Etmuller affirms, that there is no better 2 againſt exceſ- 
+ five fatneſs, than acetum ſcilliticum. Borelli recommends 
the cheꝶ ing of tobacco; which Etmuller diſſuades, left it in- 
Aduce a conlumption * IT 2 
Sennertus mentions a man that weſghed fix hundred pounds; 
and a maid, 36-years of age, who weighed 450. Chiapin Vi- 
telli, marquis ↄf Cerona, a noted Spaniſn general in his time 
fromian cxceflive. corpwlency, is ſaid to have reduced himſelf 
W eee of leanneſs, that he 
could fold his sx in ſeveral times round him 
Nn body, in anatomy, is applied to ſeveral panes 10 we 
animal ſtructure ; a6,corpugicelloſune,: corpus glanduhfuns, 0 , 
ee 
lloſum, is the-upper-part,-or covering of the two lateral 


ventric les of the hrain, appæaring immediately under the procels 


N, a body politick, or incorporate; ſo called, of the dura mater, below the depth of all the circumvolutious: 


being formed by the union of themedullary fibres of each ſido · 
See BRAIN. vl . 


Co 8 cavernoſum 8 See CAVERNQSUM. | 
Amy» dee T.ROSTATA. 
| O $ glandul wy S 70 . 
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CoRPUS pampiniſorme. . PAMPINIFORME. 
Cones Awards 8 Ses the. arteing PYRAMIDALE. 
Corpus reticulare. See RETICULARE corpus. 

Corpvs, is alſo uſed in matters of learning, for ſeveral works 
of the ſame nature, collected, and bound together. 

Gratian made a collection of the canons of the church, called 
corpus canonum. See CANON. — The corpus of the civil law 
is compoſed of the digeſt, code, and inſtitutes. Sce CiviL 
law; ſee alſo Cop, and DIGEST. ; 
We have allo a corpus of the Greek poets ; and another of the 
Latin poets. See Bopy. 

CoRPUs eum cauſa, in law, a writ iſſuing out of chancery, to re- 
move both the body, and record touching the cauſe of any man 
lying in execution upon a judgment for debt, into the king's- 

Fn bench, &e. there to he till he has N the judgment. 

2ORPUS ep. . Cpl. 

CORPUS habeas © See the articles HABEAS. 

CORPUSCLE, in phyſics, a diminutive of corpus, uſed to ex- 
peer the minute parts, or particles that conſtitute natural bodies. 

ce PARTICLE, and Bopy, 

Corpuſcles amount to much the ſame with what the antients call- 
ed atoms; and differ both from the elementary and hy poſtatical 
rrinciples of the chymiſts, and the materia ſubtilis of the Carteſi- 
ans. See Arou, PRINCIPLE, MAT ERIA, c. 

Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews a method of determining the ſizes 
of the corpuſeles whereof the particles that compole natural 
| odies conſiſt, from their colours. Sce COLOUR. 

CORPUSCULAR philoſophy, that ſcheme or ſyſtem of phyſicks, 

wherein the phænomena ft bodies are accounted for, from the 
motion, reſt, poſition, arrangement, c. of the minute corpaſcles, 
or atoms, whereof bodies are compoſed. See ATomic, and 
PHxsics. 
The corpuſenlar philoſophy, which now flouriſhes under the 
title of the mechanical philoſophy, is excecdingly antient. Leu- 
cippus and Democritus were the firſt who taught it in Greece; 
from them Epicurus received it, and improved it, inſomuch that 
it came at length to be denominated from him, and was called 
the Epicurean philoſophy. See EPICUREAN. 

- Leucippus, again, is ſaid to have received it from Mochus, 
a Phoenician phyſiologiſt, before the time of the Trojan 
war, and the firſt who philoſophized about atoms: though 


Gale, who borrows all profane philofophy from the ſacred / 


philoſophy in the books of Moſes, is of opinion he might take 
the hint from the Moſaic hiſtory of the formation of man out 
of the duſt of the earth. 

Indeed, Caſaubon takes Mex or Moy , to be the name of a 
Tyrian, who among his own countrymen was called JW 
Moſehe, or according to the method of writing which then ob- 
tained, Moſes : whence it is conjeQured that the Moſche, or 
Moſchus of the Tyrians, was, in effect, the Moſes of the He- 
brews. 

This appears to be the ſentiment of Selden, Arcerius, c. But 
the opinion of Bochart is more probable, who from Poſſidonius 
and others, takes Mochus for an inhabitant of Sidon, and his phi- 
loſophy to be nothing elſe but a phy ſiological or natural hiſtory 
of the creation. 

After Epicurus, the _—_— philoſophy gave way to the peri- 
atetic, which became the popular ſyſtem. See PERIPATETIC. 
hus, in lieu of atoms, were introduced fpecific and ſubſtan- 
tial forms, qualities, ſympathics, Ic. which amuſed the world 
till Gaſſendus, Charleton, des Cartes, Boyle, Newton, and 
others, retrieved the old corprſcularian hypotheſis ; which i 
now become the baſis of the mechanical, and experimenta 
philoſophy. Sce MECHANICAL, EXPERIMENTAL, and NEew- 
TONIAN. - 
Mr. Boile reduces the principles of the corpuſcular philoſophy 
to the four following heads: | 
10. That there is but one catholic, or univerſal matter, which 
is an extended, impenetrable, and divilible ſubſtance, common 
to all bodies, and capable of all forms. See MATTER, 
This, Sir Iſaac Newton finely improves on : * All things con- 
ſidered, ſays that great author, it appears probable to me, that 
God, in the beginning, created matter in ſolid, hard, impene- 
* trable, moveable particles; of ſuch ſizes and figures, and 
with ſuch other properties, as molt conduced to the end for 
which he "come them : and that theſe primitive particles, 
being ſolids, are incomparably harder than any of the ſen- 
ſible porous bodies compounded of them; even fo hard as 
never to wear or break in pieces: no other power being 
able to divide what God made one in the firſt creation. While 
theſe corpuſcles remain entire, they may compoſe bodies of one 
and the ſame nature and texture in all ages: but ſhould they 
wear away, Or break in pieces, the nature of things depending 
on them would be changed: water and earth, compoſed of old 
worn particles, and fragments of particles, would not be of 
the ſame nature and texture now, with water and earth com- 
poſed of entire particles at the beginning. - And therefore, 
that nature may be lalting, the changes of corporcal things are 
© tobe placed only in the various ſeparations and new aſſoci- 
© ations of theſe permanent corpeſcles.” Opticks. 

20. That this matter, in order to form the vaſt variety of natural 

bodies, muſt have motion, in ſome or all its aſſignable parts; and 
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COR 


; Aer en Newton, 
inertiz, accompanied with ſuch 
; naturally reſult from that BE _ — 
certain active principles; ſuch as that of — Ved by anc 
which cauſes fermentation, and the coheſion r nd ta - 
See Moriox, GRAvity, FERMENTATION &. % bode, " 
3*. That matter mult alſo be actually divided int 
each of theſe primitive particles, fragments, or ato « 
muſt have its proper magnitude, tigure, and ſha - 
. That theſe differently ſized and ſhaped particles 
22 N ſituations, and poſtures : f 
e varicty of compound bodies ariſes. 
CORRECTED pe v2 See N 
CORRECTION, in printing, the act of retre 


have not only 27. 


Parts; ang lid, 
> Ot matter. ma 
, att 
have dif- An 
om hence | 
ECHANICA;. 


x nchi ö 
in a work; or the reading which the maſter, hing the faule 


the corrector, gives the firſt proofs, to poi „ kee He 
the faults, to be rectified, in the fe Pcb Out and amend lik 
See PRINTING, : e forms, by the compolity:, 100 


The corrections are placed on the — of each pa 
ou 


againſt the line where the faults are nd Be, fit kt 
terent characters uſed to expreſs different re 


or & dele, for any thing to be effaced, or left out. Wh 


thing is to be inſerted, the pl ted i = ay 

lerted, place is marked in the line .: 
caret , and the in lertion added in the margin. Won wi ry 
ſyllable, Se. is to be altered, it is eraſed out of the 2 ed 
that to come in its room written in the mar ary he 


ſerving, if there be ſevetal in the ſame line, — wer blk. for 


rated by little bars or ſtrokes, |. If a ſpace be omitteg; 
is marked with a carct, and the thing expreſſed enden in 


with S . If aletter be inverted, it is expreſſed on the n 


with 9. If any thing be tranſpoſed, it is marked thus; The mi 
ſhorteſſare 2 Follief Vet; for, The ſporteſt follies are the .f. 
and in the margin is added ty in a 20 If 2 aut 8 


are to be changed for Italic, or vice verſa, a line is drawn under 
them thus, and Roman or Italic added in the margin. See 
COMPOSITION. | 

CORRECTION, in rhetorick, a figure, whereby a perſon in 2 
paſſion, fearing he has not expreſſed a thing fully, or (trong;y 


enough, calls it back again, as it were, by a ſtronger pl 

and 1 s the error. * Lease "OY on 
ORRECTION, in pharmacy, the qualify ing of a medicine, in order C08 
either to moderate the too great violence of its actiot; as when C08 
glaſs ofantimony is calcined with alittle ſalt- petre: or, to pre- ot 


vent its raiſing ſome diſorder in the body; as when ſalt of 
tirtar is diſſolved in an infuſion of ſenna, to prevent its giving 
the gripes. See CORRECTOR. 


CORRECTORS, in medicine, ſuch ingredients in a compoſ- th 
tion as guard againſt, or abate the force, or dangerous quali 00 
tics of others. See CORRECTION. 0: 
Thus, lixivious falts prevent the grievous vellications of te- ar 


ſinous purges, by dividing their particles, and preventing their 
adheſions to the inteſtinal membranes, whereby they ſometimes 
occaſion intolerable gripings : and thus ſpices, and carmins- 
tive ſeeds alſo, aſſiſt in the eaſier operation of ſome cathartics, 


by diſſipating collections of wind. T 
In the making a medicine, likewiſe, ſuch things are called cr. on 
redors, as deſtroy or diminiſh a quality in it that could aotother- Wi 
wiſe be diſpenſed with: thus, turpentine may be called the 10 


corrector of quiekſilver, by deſtroying its fluxility, and making 
it thereby capable of mixture : and thus reQified ſpiritot wine 
breaks off the points of ſome acids, ſo as to make them become 001 
ſafe and good remedies, which before were deſtructive. | 
CORRELATIVE, ſomething oppoſed to another in any cettan 
relation, See RELATIVE. 610 W 
Thus, Father and Son are correlatives ; pater & filius ſobi mucus 
reſpondent. Light and darkneſs, motion aud reſt, are correlairie 
and oppoſite terms. * NG c 
CORRIVAL, a relative term, ſignifying, originally, 2 Perlen 
who derived water from the ſame ſource, or ſpring with uno. ea 
ther ; by means of ſome common canal, which carried 5 
both their lands; and which proved the occaſion of frequen 
diſputes. 3 
Hence the word came to be uſed for thoſe who have the 1 
retenſions; whether to glory, to love, or the like: but - 
as abridged the word; and we now both write and pronoalc+ 


val. ca 
CORROBORANTS. See the article STRENGTHENER. | þ 
CORROBORATIVE, in medicine, any thing that luck 
ſtrength, or gives new force. See STRENGTHENER- n 


The word is likewiſe frequently applied to ſock _ 
as are of uſe. in particular weakneſſes; as the web 2 
gonorrhæas, c. Such are terebinths, Sec. — All car 


corroborative. See CARDIAC. _ : by lite 
CORROSION, the act of corroding, or gnawing away, 

and little, the continuity of the parts of bodies. 1 kills, be 
Acids corrode moſt natural bodies ; and arſenic — Aüeles 
caule it corrodes the oy with its ſharp, pointed p 

See ARSENIC. POISON, Se. er Milo- 
Connonon is uſed both in chymiltry medicine and 25 
ſophy; where it ſtands for a particular ſpecies 2 

by an acid, or ſaline menſiruum. See DisSOL What 


that this motion was given to matter by God the creator of all 
things: and has all manner of directions and tendencies. 


f »fion has peculiar to it, is, that it is moſtly deſigned for 
herd of bodies the moſt ſtrongly compa ted, as bones 
; metals: ſo that the menſtruums implied require an uncom- 
2 moment, or force. N 5 
Now corroſive liquors, whether acid or urinous, are nothing 
but ſalts diſſolved in a little phlegm : therefore, theſe being ſo- 
id, and conſequently containing a conſiderable quantity of 
mater, do both attract one another the more, and arealſo more 
utra&ted by the particles of the body which is to be diſſolved. 
And as their attractions at equal diſtances are proportional to 
heir bulks, ceteris paribus ; ſo when the more ſolid bodies 
are put into ſaline menſtruums, the attraction is ſtronger than in 
ther ſolutions; and the motion, which is always proportional 
tothe attraction, more violent. See ATTRACTION. 

Hence we eaſily conceive, how they ſhould drive thoſe ſalts, 
like ſo many darts, into the pores of the bodies, and open and 
looſen the coheſion of them, though ever ſo firm. See Acip. 
in, we 
— are, the ſooner they penetrate, and with the greater 
force : the motion produced by attraction, being al ways greateſt 
inthe leaſt corpuſcles, next to nothing in the large ones 
Addto this another advantage gained by this minuteneſs of the 
icles, viz. that they approach nearer the body to be diſſolv- 
d; without which, the attractive force would be inſenſible. 
Hence, thoſe very ſalts, which diſſolved in water will hardly 
uch metals, if once turned into acid ſpirits, eaſily penetrate : 
for in diſtillation, not only a greater quantity of water remains, 
dut the ſaline bodies are ſo minutely broken, and divided by the 
fre, as to make them more readily capable of being moved by 
attractive force; and therefore ſuch a diſtilled menſtruum is 
much ne» efficacious than any ſolution of ſalt made with wa- 
ter, See MENSTRUUM. — 8 
CORROSIVE ſablimate of mercury. See MExcu Rx. ; 
CORRUGATOR, or CORRUGENS 52 a muſcle ariſing 
from the great canthus of the orbit of the eye, and terminat- 
ing - the Skin about the middle of the eyebrows. See the ar- 
ticle EYE. 
Some reckon this muſcle only a prolongation of the frontables. 
le name declares its uſe; being formed of con and ruga, wrinkle. 
CORRUGENT muſcle, the ſame as corrugator ſupercilii. See 
CORRUGAT OR. 
CORRUPTIBLE. See the article INCORRUPTIBLE. 
CORRUPTICOLA, a ſet of antient hereticks, who aroſe out 
ottheEutychians in Egypt, about the year 531, under their chief, 
deyerus, the pretended patriarch of Alexandria. 
Their diſtinguiſhing doctrine, whence they derived their name, 
was, that the body of Jeſus Chriſt was —_— ; that the fa- 
thershad owned — : and that to deny it was do deny the truth of 
ourSaviour's paſſion. 
Onthe other hand, Julian of Halicarnaſſeus,another Eutychian, 
arefugee as well as Severus, in Alexandria, maintained that the 
body of Jeſus Chriſt had been always incorruptible; that to 
ſay it was corruptible, was to make a diſtinction between Jeſus 
Chriſt and the Word, and by conſequence to make two natures 
in Jeſus Chriſt. See EUTYCHIANS. 
The people of Alexandria were divided between the two opini- 
ons; and the partiſans of Severus were called corrupticolæ, q. d. 
worſhippers of ſomething corruptible: ſometimes they were de- 
nominated corraptibiles; and the adherents of Julian incorrupti- 
blen or pbantaſiaſtæ. The clergy and ſecular powers favoured 
* irſt: the monks and the people the latter. 
RUPTION, the extin&ion of any thing; or the act where- 
it ceaſes to be what it was. 
dus, wood is ſaid to be corrupted, when we do not ſee it remain 
wood any longer, but find fire in its ſtead. And thus the egg is 
:T#pred, when it ceaſes to be an egg, and we finda chicken in 
toom. Hence that axiom in philoſophy, The corruption of one 
thing is the generation of another. : 

Truption, differs from generation, as two contraries differ from 

2 other. See GENERATION. 
ers from alteration as a leſs from a greater, or a part from 
de w hole; a thing being ſaid to be altered, when it is not ſo far 
whi ed but it may be known, and ſtill keeps its old name; both 
ich it loſes by corruption. See ALTERATION. 

ut, bin generation, no matter is produced that did not before 
— 0 , rerruption, nothing is loſt, but that particular modifi- 
pe 4 ger 89 its form, and made it to be of ſuch a 
* 1 accounts for corruption in animal and vegetable bo- 
18 
0 es na ſtate of circulation is the principle of lite; viz. the 
0 * —— is found mixed in conſiderable quantities with all 
\ this of fluids ; as neceſſary to vegetable, as to animal life Now 
\ tat „ Wo motions, viz. an expanſive one, from its natu- 
motion © Joby means whereof it communicates that inteſtine 

3 8 juices 22 2 by 7 the 8 

ually extended and grow; and a circulatory or 

N * motion, which is hor eſſential to it, but is occaſi- 

* bl; oY ereliſtence ofthe ſolid parts of thoſe bodies, which 

« 2 * to take that courſe which is moſt free and open, 
in through the veſſels of animals and plants. 

ius courſe being ſtopped, the expanſive motion ſtill re- 


i 
4 
i 
4 


* 
. Now, th 


know, the more minute the particles of the men- 


The principle of corruption is, perhaps, the ſame 


mains, and continues to act, till by degrees it has ſo farovet- 
come the including bodies, as to bring itſelf to ah equal degree 
of expanſion with the external air; which it cannot do with- 
outdeſtroying the texture and continuity, or ſpecifick degree 
of coheſion of thoſe ſolids: which is what we call a fate of 
corruption. | 
This expanſive or deſtructive quality of the ait in bodies, may 
be promoted two ways, and therefore corruption accelcrated 
in as many,viz. either by weakning the tone or coheſion of the 
including parts, and ſo facilitating the work of the air; as is 
the caſe when fruit is bruiſed, which is found to coryzpe much 
* ſoonetfthere than in any other part : or by intending the ex- 
* panſivetorce of the air itſelf, by heat, or ſome other co-opera- 
ting circumſtance; and ſo helping it to overcome thereſiſt- 
* ance the ſooner.” Sce Alk, Exyans10N, DILATATION, Ce. 
CORRUPTION of blood, in law, an infection accruing to a man's 
ſtate, attainted of felony or treaſon, and to his iſſue. See 
REASON, ATTAINTED, c. 0 
For, as he loſes all to the prince, or other lord of the fee, ſa his 
iſſue cannot be heirs to him, or to any other anceſtor by him: 
and if he were noble, or a gentleman, he and his heirs are there- 
by ignobled and ungenteeſ'd. See ESCHEAT. 
he king*s pardon cleanſes the corraptios of blood in thoſe chil- 
dren born after the pardon, not of thoſe born before it ; theſe 
latter continuing ſtill incapable of inheriting the land of their fa- 
ther, purchaſed before the time of the pardon. 
But note, there are ſeveral offences no made treaſon by act of 
parliament which do not corrupt the blood; nor ſhall the crimi- 
nal forfeitany thing thereby, beſide what he has for life. 
CORSAIR,“ a pirate, or perſon who ſcours the ſeas, eſpecially 
the Mediterranean, with a veſſel arm'd for war, without com- 
miſſion from any prince, or power; to plunder merchant 
veſlels. See PIRATE. 
The word comes from the Italian corſare, of core, or & curſibus, 
by reaſon of their courſes or excurſions. 
A corſarr is diſtinguiſhed from a privateer in this, that the lat- 
ter does it under a commiſſion, and only attacks the veſſels of 
thoſe at war with the ſtate whence his commiſſion is derived. 
Sec PRIVATEER. 
The puniſhment of a corſair is to be hanged, without remiſſion ; | 
whereas privateers are to be treated as ptiſoners of war. — All 
corſair veſſels are good prizes. See PRIZE. 
CORSELET, alittle cuiraſſe, according to ſome : and accord- 
ing to others, a coat, or cover for the whole trunk, anciently 
wore by the pikemen, commonly placed in the front and flanks 
of the battle, for the better reſiſtance ofthe enemies aſſaults, and 
the ſurer guard of the ſoldiers placed behind, or within them. 
See CUIRASSE.—V augelas obſerves, that the ſeamen were an- 
tiently armed with cor/elets. 
CORSEPRESEN T,“ in our ancient authors, denotes a mortua- 
ry, See MORTUARY. | 
The word is formed of the French, corps preſent ; and the rea- 
ſon of the denomination js probably this: that where a mor- 
tuary after any man's death became due, the beſt or ſecond beſt 
beaſt was offered or preſented to the prieſt, and carried along 
with the corp/e. | 
CORSNED Bread, aſuperſtitions manner of trial, uſed amon 
our Saxon anceſtors, by apiece of barley-bread, tirſt execrate 
by the prieſt, then offered the ſuſpected criminal to be ſwallow- 
ed, by way of purgation ; from an opinion that a guilty perſon 
could not ſwallow a piece of bread ſo accurſed, or if he did, it 
would choke him. See PuRGaTION, c. 
The ceremony was accompanied with a prayer, beſeeching 
God, That the criminal's jaws might be ſhut, his throat ſo 
© narrow that he might not ſwallow, and that he might caſt 
© it out of his mouth.” See JuDICIUM Dxi, ORDEAL, Oe. 
CORT ES, a term purely Spaniſh, properly ſignifying the caurts, 
i. e. the ſtates, or aſſembly of the ſtates, at Madrid. See STATES, 


r 


C. 

CORTEX, a Latin name, denoting the bark, or outer coatof 

atree, orſhrub. See BARK. 5 f | 
CORTEX peruvianus, called alſo guinguina kinkinna, quinaquina, 
pulvis patrum, and 2 the ſeſuit's bark; is the bark of a 
tree growing in the Weſt- Indies, called by the Spaniards palo de 
' calentaras, q. d. fever-wood; by reaſon of its extraordinary vir- 
tue in removing all kinds of intermitting fevers and agues. See 

FEVER. 
The Indians commonly call it the fwddling tree, from the pro- 
erty it has of intoxicating fiſhes, when either its wood or bark 
s beaten, and ſteeped in the water where they are. 
The tree that yields this noble ſpecific, is only found in Peru; 
in the province of San Franceſco de — or Quinto, near the 
city of Loxa: though ſome ſay it is alſo found in that of Potoſi; 
and F. Labat, in the iſland of Guadeloupe. — The bark, while 
on the tree, is ſtreaked, of a whitiſh yellow withoutſide, and a 
le tan colour within. | | 

tis about $0 years ſince this noble febrifuge was firſt known in 
England. It was firſt introduced into uſe by the cardinal de Lu- 
go; whence, in France it was firſt called from the name of that 
cardinal. Afterwards it became known by the name of the je- 
ſuit's powder, and the jeſui?'s bark; becaule ſold by the jeſuits, 
to whom that cardinal, who had been of their ſociety, left 


eat quantities of it. 
| EY When 


When fir{t introduced. it is ſaid to have been ſold for aboat cight| CoRTEx Cerebri, the cortical or c 


ſhillings ſterling the doſe ; which great price, with the little ef-] See CORTICAL, and BRAIN. 
fes found from it, by reaſomof their iguorance of the manner | CORTICAL Szb/tance of the brain, 


, 184 in an a 
| of preparing aud preſcribing it, occaſioned it being diſuſed, till} of the brain and cerebellum ; or that —— £8 ute 't 
| about the year 1679, that Mr. Talbor, an Engliſh practitionet in| pia mater; ſo called, becauſe of its inveſting the oe Y under the 
| phyſic,brought it into vogue again, by the great number of cures | lary part, as a bark does a tree. See BRAIN. ex or medul. 
| wrought about the court and city of Paris, with this powder, The ſame is alſo called the cineritiou 


COR 


ineritious fubſtance of the brain 
m, 


| 2 ſub Ace. tr . : 
prepared after his manner: the ſecret whereof was ſoon after] or aſh-colour, See CIxERITIOUsS. 1 | Fe, from NS grey i 
made public by the munificence of Louis XIV, who rewarded] ArchangeloPiccolomini,a Ferrareſe, firſt introduced thc x... 
Talbor for the communication, with 50co crowns, ſion of the brain into cortical or cincriti this diy i. 
| 


us, and medull 


cc MEDULLA, 


ay 0: 
The cortical ſubſtance is more ſoft and moiſt than t 


The quinquina is ſold either in bark or in poder: thoſe who] fibrous ſubſtance, in the year 1526. 8 
buy it in the bark maſt chuſe it very dry and 60 ſuch as| 


has never been moiſtened, and which is not too y reduced} ry; and follows or attends it through all it — medullz. 
into powder by breaking. The, ſmall, fine, blackiſh barks, ſha- nus's. It is formed from the minute branches * 2 > 
greened without and reddiſh within, of a bitter dilagreeable} teries, interwove in the meninges, and thence:co „uod ar- 
taſte, are the moſt eſteemed. For the powder, it muſt be well] in infinitely fine ramifications. See Mexixces.. dither 


ſifted, and care be taken it be bought of perlons that may be] Moſt anatomiſts, after Malphigi, agree in its bei 
truſted ; it being very eaſy to ſophiſticate it, and difficult to find E and that the medullary —— Are Gul 3 cn glanduloys, 


it out. Ruy ſch alone excepted: who, from his Aisch there ö 


The cortex is a bitter, abſotbent, and aſtringent or 1115 from] Ctions, and the diſcoveries he has made thereby, mainta; 

its bitterneſs, M. Reneaum obſerves, it becomes fit to ſoften] it has nothing glendalar in it. See BRAIN, CEAEEIIun nt 

ſour acrimonious juices; for a ſour and a bitter make a ſweet. ] MEDULLA blougata; ſee alſo.GLAxD, Caror m 8. * 
b Again, as an abſorbent it blunts the points of acids, and prevents CORTIN, in fortitication. See the article Cur Tix. 1 
i . their action; and of conſequence preſerves the fluidity of the CORVETT, or Cur ver, in the manage, an air, in whichtheh 

juices, which acids would coagulate. As a ſtyptic it muſt have] ſe's legs are raiſed higher than in the demi N 


eskill in ine. 


earthy parts to abſorb ſeroſities, by which the parts before moiſ- 
tened and relaxed, will contract themſelves : and by this means 
the cor7ex augments the ſpring and tenſion of the fibres. As a 
bitter it warms ; and it facilitates perſpiration, by warming and 
augmenting the fluidity of the juices. On theſe properties it is 
that its medicinal uſes are aſcertained. 

Its chief uſe is in curing of agues, and intermitting fevers; 
for which purpoſe it is applied in all ages, and moſt conſtituti- 
ons. Dr. Cockburn ſays, it produces this effect better than any 
other medicine of the ſame intention, in the ratio of 365 to 1. 


a volt; being aki 
leap up and a little forwards, wherein the horſe 2 


fore- legs at once, equally advanced, (when he is ging g. 
for ward, and not in 1 7 and as his fore-legs — = 
he immediately raiſes his hin -legs, equally advanced and — 
one Pee = other 1 ſo ak all his four legs are in the air at 
once; and as he lets them down, he marks but twice w; 

See Alk. e : EWICe Witdthem, 
Horſes that are very dull, or very fiery, are improper for carvers; 


this being the molt difficult ait they can make, and requiring a 


a 22 
r „ r e == . 


great deal of judgment in the rider, as well as patience 
It is uſual to give a geutle emetic of ipecacuanha before the ex-] horſe, to perform it. 3 Patience inthe 


hibition of the cortex : by thus preparing the paſſages, the cortex | CORUSCATION, glittering ; 4 gleam light emi 
has not only more ſucceſs, but alſo is — ſubjeQto cauſe theſe] anything. See e wy 45 450 1 of Tight emined n 
indiſpoſitions, viz, ſwelling in the belly, nauſea's, c. which] The term is chiefly uſed for a flaſh of lightning nimbly darting 
often ariſe when ſuch preparation is neglected. down from the clouds, in time of thunder. See Tauxpsz 
The cortex muſt never be exhibited in the paroxiſm of an ague, [ &c. CO Tn ' 
or intermitting fever; but given in ſuch a quantity at times be- CORV US, raven; in aſtronomy, aconſtellation of the ſout 
tweenthe paroxyſms, as to prevent a return of the fit. hemiſphere; whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue are ), inTy- 
The cortex exhibited in continual fevers is held dangerous; and} cho's as many; in theBritannic catalogue 10. The order,names 
care mult be taken, that the remiſſion of a continual fever be not longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof areas follow. 
miſtaken for its intermiſſion : when there is a remiſſion, it uſu- | Fo 
ally happens indiftercatly at any time; whereas an intermiſſion 


| 3222 
happens at particular or ſtated times. Names and ſituations of the 4 : 
The cortex is given ſeveral ways, viz. in - in form of e- fears. 2 + 0 
lectuary, bolus, infuſion, tincture, c. The arcanum Talbori- 


anum is about two ounces of the corteæ in powder, digeſted ina] That in the beak 2 7553 
ſand-heat, with about a quart of red wine: after digeſtion, the] In the neck nigh the head —. Tg 0 
wine mult be poured off, and two or three ounces given every Bo one following theſe 8 01 
three or four hours between the paroxyſins, till the intention is = — — | wing 6 25 5 ( 
anſwered. If the beck * downward, Venice treacle, diaſ- * , 9 29 55 
cordium, conſerve of roles, terra japonica, doſes of laudanum | ee 
c. mult hoodged Fic its preparations. When there happens to Iformis over the wings 1 54 ; 
be an obſtruction of the menſes from the exhibition of the cor- ; 8 
teæ, or to prevent it, it is adviſable to add to its preparations the Precod, of two in 3 waa, 9 4 a 
black hellebore, æthiop's mineral, cinnabar, c. The cortex] In the foot. common with by 9 Ml — 3 1 
is often uſed for r apyay'y x in agues, by way of clyiter ; and 5 W 
alſo applied to the wriſts, and ſoles of the feet, Wrought up into EP BY 
a ſtiff mats, with turpentine, Venice treacle, Sc. which uſu- CORYBANTES, in antiquity, prieſts of Cybele, who dange! 
ally anſwers the purpoſe. . -, , and capered to the ſound of flutes,and drums.See CROTALUN. 
Dr. Helvetius, phyſician to the king of France, about 20 years Catullus, in his poem called Atys, gives a beautiful 1 0 


i f n them; repreſenting them as madmen. Accordingly, Mar- 
ago, wrote a book-entitelyuponthe ſubj ed of curing agues by] 2 "Meat "ep ** e 
erage ore peri? nip threes] mas Tis ayer polloey wich ſie eg 
more ſafe, and no leſs certain than the corzex given by the 1 ae J Joſt the uſs of cheik reaſon. And hence,the 
mouth. Dr. Cockburn, in his treatiſe of ſea diſeaſes, aſſerts the Greeks x97 rye b 70 505 — toignify aper- 
contrary: he alledges that the gorzex given inwardly is as ſafe, |, Chis behiifinfootts 20 or Wich 4 de f See Eurko- 
and by much more certain and expeditious; and notes that WE rex 8 ported, or p nnen . 
os je N _— Os RE e Need e e Some fay, that the corybaxtes were all eunuchs: and that it i oa 
Dr. Sydenham, and after him M. Reneaum, and others, have] re abe u ee e, always uſes feminine epithet, 
preſcribed the cortex with ſucceſs in melancholic and hyſteric Dis oil Sicucks rene. that Co tybas ſon of Jaſon ind Cy- 
_ atfedtions, commonly called agpours. 1 bele, paſſing into Phrygia with his uncle Dardanus, there lulli 
Cchedtreighe, d  ollan br cet. U of a tree brought wich] tutetſthe worlhip'of the mother of the Gods, Aud Fang ban 
een lee Wim eie. name to*the ptieſts Strabo relates it as the opinion of Hue, 
N e P NAGUUIDRATESY . . | that thEForyBartes were children of Jupiter nd Cope es 
* a 7 7 : N bg; Wii ant | * N: 2 4 yr” 0 
The barkjs aromatic,.and found of good uſeat ſan againſt tel 9 A n Adencng, Ciftheenpre 
ſcurvy: half a dram of it. boiled with other car minative ſeeds,} fon maybe alldwe Ger tofling the head, 1 Aae. 
| (weats,and rerpo\eSdeorbutio patients. It fas allo proved 9 CORYMBIFEROUS Piat, are diſtinguiſhed into ſuch 5 
. antidote. againſt a poiſonous ſort of ſeal, called a ſea lion, re have a ruliate flower: as, the flos ſolis, calendula, r. ſuc 
nent in thoſe parts. ee Hos s as have a teu flower: as, the abrotanum femi 2 N 
he bark ſold in the ſhops under the name of cortex Wintera-| and artemffia- th which are added the corymbiferis affnes,0r thoſe 
uus, or wild ciunamom, Dr. Sloane obterves, is not the true axin hereunto: ſuch as ſeabious dipſacus, carduus, the like. 
creme IM ĩnteranus; they grow on different trees, and in different} Sce PLANT. and CoRMBUBsS. | 
On —— ——..— is very _ — are they ſo ORYMBUS.in wegen eral, ſignifies the top, or dumme 
like in taſte, that he thinks they may be as ſuccedaneums to A ) 2 e; as particularly 
each other. See Cos ros Indices. thing; but among the ancient botaniſts was p 


ö a ſs the bunches, or cluſters of ivy berries, J . 
ern Some allo call the top of the ſtalk of aplant, when ſo faba 


and adorned with flowers or fruits, as to make a round ſphe 


5 this name: as the tops of leeks, onions, and the 
rcal een confound the word with umbella, which ex- 


Meſſe the flowry tops of ſuch plants as have their branches and 


flowers ſpread tound, into the form of what the women now 


la. - | , 
call an ep botaniſts, corymbut is chiefly uſed for a. 


But amo 
compoun in 
tfly away 1 
wt Id, Se. 
Mr. Ray, there 

0 . 
vgs to eat off their ſeeds ; as the corymbiferons. See Co- 
US. 44 

SHE 8 *, in the ancient tragedy, was the chief or leader 
of the company that compoſed the chorus. See Cnoxus. 

* The word is formed from the Greek xopupn, tip of the head. 
The coryphens ſpoke for all the reſt, whenever the chorus took 
t in the action, — quality of a perſon of the drama, during 
— i bens has paſſed into a general name for the chief or 


7 . —_— 
incipal of any com corporation, ſect, opinion, &c. 

Tus uſtachlus af Knttoch is called theroryp ens of the coun- 

cil of N ice; and Cicero calls Zeno the coryphexs of the ſto- 


diſcous flower, whoſe ſeeds are not pappous, or do 
down: ſuchare the flowers of daiſies, common 


Sec SEED. ' | 


icks. 8 
kogud a, in medicine, a running at the noſe; or a de- 
ay) Lan — one humours from the glands of the head; a- 
riſing from a diminution of perſpiration, or catching of cold. 
See Col D, and CATARRN. | | | 
er evacuations; as bleeding; epiſpaſticks, ſternutatories, 
t. are uſual in caſes of coryx a 8. PAT RS 
COSCINOMANCY *,the art of divination, by means of a ſieve. 
See DIVINATION. . | 
* The word comes from the Greek xoox:yoy, cribrum, ſieve, and 
uarrem, divination. | 
The fievebeing ſuſpended; after rehearſing a formula of words, 
itistaken between two fingers only ; and the names of the par- 
ties ſuſpected, repeated: he at whoſe name the ſieve turns, 
trembles, or ſhakes, is reputed guilty of the evil in queſtion. 
This muſt de a very ancient practice: Theocritus, in his third 
Idyllion, mentions a woman very skilful in it.— it was ſome- 
times a prattiſed by ſuſpending the fieve by a thread, or fix- 
ing it tothe points of a pair of ſhears, giving it room to turn, and 
naming, as before, the parties ſuſpected: in which laſt man- 
ner, ceſcinomamcy is ſtill practiſed in ſome parts of England. 
Itappears from T heocritus that it was not only uſed to find out 
perſons unknown ; butalſo to diſcover the ſecrets of thoſe that 
were known. 


CO-SECANT, in geometry, the ſecant of an arch, which arch} 


is the complement of another arch to 90 degrees. SeeSECANT, 
and COMPLEMENT. 
COSINE, is the right fine of an arch, which is the complement 
. of mother togo degrees. See SINE, and COMPLEMENT. 
COSMETIC; a term in phyſick, uſed for any medicine, prepara- 
tion, or means employ's to beautify, and embelliſh the face, 
andpreſerye, ot improve the complexion ; as ceruſs, and the 
Whole tribe of fucus's, waſhes; cold creams, lip-ſalves, &e. 
See WATER. | 
The Indians uſe the water of green cacao- nuts as a grand ceſ- 
mezzc, which wonderfully improves the complexion. 
SMICAL, Kooprx®-, ſomething that refers, or has a relation 
tothe world. See WoRLD, SYSTEM, e. 
Commcar Sees, among aſtrologers, is the aſpect of a planet 
with reſpeck to our p25 See ASPECT. 
Cognical, 8 are uſed by Mr. Boyle in the ſame ſenſe with 
ſyſtematical ones. See QUALITY. | 
ugh, in conſidering the qualities of natural bodies, we uſu- 
ally only take in the powers any particular one has of acting on, 
or its capacity of ſuffering from the action of, another, where- 
Vithitis obſerved to have ſome manifeſt commerce, by a com- 
munication of impreſſions : yet there may be ſome attributes 
belonging to a particular body, and ſeveral alterations to which 
may be liable, not barely on account of thoſe qualities pre- 
ſumed to be evidently inherent in it, nor of the reſpects it bears 
e Other particular bodies, whereto it ſeems manifeſtly 
felated; but on account of a ſyſtem conſtituted as our world 
u, of ſuch a fabrick, that there may be many unheeded a- 
Fats, which by unperceived means have great operations 
an the ey we conſider, and work ſuch changes in it, 
and enable it to work ſuch changes on other bodies, as are 
under to be aſcribed to ſome. unheeded agents, than to thoſe 
dodies with which the body. propoſed is obſerved to be 
concerned. So that if many.bodies that might be named, were 
| Faced together in ſome imaginary ſpace, beyond the bounds 
| lite em; though they, would retain many. of the qua- 
; Ty they are now endowed with, yet they could not poſ- 
1 Ls all; but by being reſtored to their former places 
fit world, they would regain a ſet of faculties and diſpo- 
| — Pending on ſome unheeded relations, and impreſſi- 


Mhcreof they are parts, And theſe are what Mr. Boyle calls 


U "Xa. t Mematical qualities. 


fore, makes one genus of plants to be ſuch as 
mpound diſcous flower, but without any downy | 


| 


' 


edeterminate fabrjck of the grand ſyſtem, or world, | 


CO 


To gcedunt for theſe cs qualities, the ſame author pro- 
poſes ſome coſmical ſuſpicions, as to ſome unobſerved law — 
orders of nature; and refers them incipally to the action of 
c —— 3 unobſerved. See — LUviA. 
MICAL, is alſo uſed in aſtronomy, to expreſs one of the poe- 

tical riſings of a ſtae. F b 
A ſtar is aid to rife coſmitally, when it riſes together with the 
ſun; or with that degree of the ecliptic wherein the ſun then 
abides. See RisixG. | | 
Coſmical ſetting. is, when ſtar ſets and goes downin the welt, 
at the ſame time the ſunriſes in the eaſt, | See SETTING. 
But, according to Kepler, to riſe or ſet coſmically, is only to aſ- 
cend above, or deſcend below the hotiz.on. | 
COSMOGRAPHY *, the deſcription of the world : or the art 
Which teaches the conſtruQion, tigure, diſpoſition, and relation 
of all the parts of the world; with the manner of repreſenting 
them on a plane. See Wo RID. 

The word comes from the Greek u ch,οe, waar, world, and 

_ Ypa9w, ſcribe, I deſeribe. 

Coſmogr aphy conſiſts chiefly of two parts. Aſttonomy, which 
ſhews the ſttucture of the heavens and the diſpoſitioti of the 
ſtars. See ASTROXOMY.— And geography, which ſhews thoſe 
of the earth. See GEOGRAPHY. | | 


COSMOLABE, an antient mathematical inſtrument, ſerving 


to meaſure diſtances, both in the heavens and on earth. Ser Di- 
STANCE. | en 
The coſmolabe is in great meaſure the ſame with the aſtrolabe. 
See ASTROLABE.—[tis alſo called pantacoſm, or univerſal in- 
—— by L. Morgard, in a treatiſe expreſly thereon, printed 
in 1612. | 
COSMOPOLITE, or CosmoroLitaAx *, a term ſometimes 
uſed to ſignify a perſon who has no fixed living, or place of a- 
bode; or a man who is a ſtranger no-where: 

Ihe word comes from the the Greek xoou@-, Mi, and D, 


Oneof the ancient philoſophers being interrogated what coun- 
tryman he was; anſwered he was a coſmopolite, i. e. an inhabi- 
tant or citizen of the world. 

COSTA, in anatomy. See the article Rigs. 

COSTAL, in anatomy. There are eight vertebræ diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of coſtales, or pleurites; becauſe ſerving to arti- 
culate the coſtæ or ribs, which are lined with the pleura. See 
VERTEBRA. ; | | 
Theſe vertebrz are the eight which follow the ſecond, called 
the axillary; and are therefore the third, fourth, fifth, and to the 
tenth incluſive. 

COSTIVENESS, in medicine, a preternatural detention of the 
excrements, with an unuſual hardneſs and dryneſs thereof; 
and, thence, a difficulty of diſcharging them. See Excxx- 
MENT. | 

This is the oppoſite to a diarrhea, or looſeneſs. See Diar- 


RHEAA. 7 | | 7 
In the Philoſophical Tranſaciont, we have an uncommon in- 
ſtance of coſtivene/s by Mr. Sherman: the patient, one Thomas 
Philips, for ſeveral years, never went to ſtool in leſs than 19 or 
20 weeks: he generally cat and drank as well as his neighbours ; 
and did all the while the office of a labouring man: yet was not 
any of the other evacuations ſenſibly greater than in other pev- 
ple. He died of it at 23 years old. Cr 

n coſtiveneſs, the uſual remedies are gentle preparations.of ſen- 
na, lenitive electuaries, cream of tartar, laxative clyſters, &c. 
See PURGATIVE. 
COST US Arabicxs, the root of a treereſembling elder, brought 
from Arabia; whence its name.—lts chief uſe in medicine, is 
as an ingredient in Venice treacle. | 
The belt is heavy; of a cineritious colour withoutſide, a reddiſh 
one — difficult to break, of a ſtrong ſmell, and an aroma- 
tic taſte. 
This root was formerly called coſtns verxs, and was divided in- 
to two kinds, the ſ e t and the litter coſtxs ; both of which are 
now uncommon; M. Charas, and others are of opinion there 
is but one kind of coſtxs, which proves more or leſs ſweet or 
bitter, according to the ſoil where it is produced. BET. 
Cos rus Indicus, an American root, called alſo caſtas blavo, coſtus 
corticoſus, coſts corticus,and winter”s bark,--The iſlands of Mada- 
gaſcar in Africa, of Domingo and Guadaloupa in America, 
are the places where the moſt and beſt is found. SeeCorrtex. 
COTAGE, or CoTTAGE, aneiently denoted a little houſe or 
habitation without land belonging to it. Stat. 4. Edw. I. 


ouſe without four acres of land to it. 


CO-TANGENT, is the tangent of an- arch, which is the com- 


lement of another arch togodegrees, : See Taxncenr. 
COTHURNUS, baskix, a very high ſhoe; or patten raiſed on 
ſoals of cork ; wore by the ancient actors in tragedy, to make 
them ap taller, and- more like the heroes they repreſent- 
ed; molt of whom were ſuppoſed to be giants. See IRA- 
GEDY. + | . n | 
It covered the greateſt part of the leg, and was tied beneath 
the knee.— Sophocles is ſaid to have invented the ch.. 
see BusxiN. | 


of 


By a later ſtatute, 31 of Eliz. no man may build a houſe without 
laying four acres of land to it, ſo that, properly, a cotage now is 
* | 
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COTICE, or Corisx, in heraldry, is the fourth 
which, withus, is ſeldom if ever born but in couples, 
bend between them : whence, probably, 


the bend 
nk, with - 
thename; from the 
French core, fide; they being born, as it were aſide of the bend. 
See BEND. | | 
A bend thus bordered is ſaid, to be toriſed, coticd.— He bears ſa- 


ble on a bend coziſed argent three cinque foils. See Tab. Herald. 


a f eep, goats 
Fiz. Fr. | ſome other animals; the placenta in the wom CONS 
cot To N, or Corox, a ſort of wool, or rather flax, encom- place thereof in women. See Prackxr A. b, ſupp 'ying the 
paſſing the ſeed of a tree of the ſame name. Other authors uſed cotyledones for the apertures of " ya 
* — derives the word from the Latin cotonea, the fine moſs the inner ſurface of the womb. See Marg rg 
grow ng on quinces, which reſemble carton : but Nicod fays,|COUARD, in heraldry. See the article Cowarn: 
the Arabs — it cotum and bembaſum ; whence our cotton, and COUCH, in painting, denotes a lay, or impreſſion of col 
bombazeen: a 449} bx whether in oil or water, Wen the painter Re . 
The tree which produces this uſeful merchandiſe, grows com-] vas, wall, wainſcot, or other matter to be AT 
mon in ſeveral places of the Levant, and of the Eaſt and Welt-] PainTinG. dee 


Indies, eſpecially in the Antilles. Its fruit is of an oval form, 
about the he of a nut: as itripens, it grows black ithoutſide; 
and by the heat of the ſun opens in ſeveral places, diſcovering 
the celton through the clefts,which is of an admirable whiteneſs. 
In each fruit are found ſeveral little beans, which are the feed of 
the tree. TIS | 
There is another kind of cotton plant, called, by botaniſts, goſſi- 
pium herbacenm, which creeps along the ground, as the vine 
would do if unſupported; the cotton whereof is the molt eſtem- 
ed. And the late relations from the ſouth mention two other 
kinds, the one in the terra firma of Braſil, the other in the iſle of 
St. Catherine. | | . 
The ſeed of the cotton being mixed, in the fruit, together with 
the cotton itſelf, they have invented little machines, which being} 
us tw the motion of a wheel, the cotton falls on one fide, 
and the ſeed on the other; and thus they are ſeparated. _ 
Cotton makes a very conſiderable article of commerce: it is di- 
{tinguiſhed into co:tox in the wool, and ſpun- cotton. The firſt uſed 
for various purpoſes, as to put between two ſtuffs, in quilts, 
night-gowns, Sc. but it is the latter is more general; furniſhing} 
various cloths, muſlins, callicoes, dimmities,and hangings ; be- 
ſides that it is frequently joined with ſilk and flax, in the compo- 
ſition of other ſtuffs. 
The firſt kind is ordinarily brought from Cyprus and Smyrna: 
near Smyrna its produce is greater than any where elſe: they 
ſow the ſeed in June, and gather it in October; and the ſoil is ſo 
favourable that they can have three crops in a year. There are 
ordinarily brought from Smyrna 10000 bales of coztox per an- 
num; and yet there is, atleaſt, as much more ſpent in the manu- 
factures of the country. | 
For the ſpun cazzoxs,they are diſtinguiſhed by various names, the 
beſt are thoſe from Jeruſalem, called bazacs ; and thoſe of Da- 
maſcus, called cortont of the ounce. See OUNCE. Others are de- 
mi-bazacs, baladins, payas, cotton joſeph, genegnnſo, &c. 
Cotton antiently only grew in Egypt, and was uſed by the prieſts 
and ſacrificers for a very ſingular kind of gowns, wore by them 
alone, | "7 
Cotton applied to wounds in lieu of linnen, produces an inflam- 
mation: Leewenhoeck, examining into the reaſon of this with 
a microſcope, found. its fibres to have each two flat fides ; 
whence he concludes, that each of its minute parts muſt have 
two acute angles, or edges ; whichacute edges being not only 
thinner and more ſubtile than the globules whereof the-fleſhy 
filaments conſiſt, but alſo more firm and ſtiff than any of the glo- 
bulous fleſh ; it follows, that upon the application of corton to a 
wound, its edges muſt not only hurt and wound the globules 
of the fleſh, but alſo cut inceſſantly the new matter brought to 
them to produce new fleſh, and that with the more eaſe, as this 
matter, not having attained the firmneſs and conſiſtence of fleſh, 
is the leſs able to reſilt its attack: whereas the linnen ordinarily 
uſed in wounds, being compoſed of little round parts, very 
cloſe to each other, form larger maſles, and is thus incapable of 
hurting the globou s parts of the fleſh. | 
Cor ro Paper. See the article PAPER. 0 
COT LA, or CoTULA, a liquid meaſure, in uſe among the an- 
tients, equal to the Roman ſemi;ſextary. See MEASURE. 
Savot adds, that the Roman coty/a contained twelve ounces 
of any liquor: upon which principle there muſt have been as 
many. corylæ as there were liquors ordinarily ſold; which is no- 
thing ſtrange, ſince, in ſeveral countries, we ſtill find meaſures 
of different capacity,.called by the ſame name, when they con- 
tain the ſame weights, though under different bulks. 
Fannius ſays, the cotyla was the Same thing with the hemina, 
which was half a ſextary. Sec HEMINA. 
At Coty las, quas fs placeat, dixifſe liceb it 
. Hemmas, reaipit geminas ſextarins m www. 
Chorler obſerves, that the cotyla as uſed as a dry meaſure, as 
well as a liquid one; from the authority of Thucydides, who 
in one place mentions two cetyle of wine, and in another two 
cotylæ of bread. 4 13990 397 hung) af 401? 
CoTYLA,or Cory, or, GorYL.or DES, in anatomy, is a name 
given the cavities at the extremities of large bones, encompaſ- 
ed with thick ſtrong edges, Which receive the heads, or apophy- 
ſes of other bones articulated with them. See Boxx. 


the head of the bone of the thigh. 


7. e. Cup. 


COTYLEDONES, in anatomy, little 


COUCHANT, in heraldry, is underſtood of a lyon or cther 
COUCHANT and Levant, in law. See the 


COUCHE, in heraldry, denotes any thing laid all along: thus, 


COVENANT, the conſent or agreement of two or more par- 


Sz#it-CovENanT. See the article Surr. 


cov 


Iltis alſo called atetabulym 
} 


| lands di 
ont the outermoſt membrane of the — caerſedthroag, 


ſuppoſed to ſeparate a nutritious juice f. "3 nd 
the feeths. See ACETABULUM. ; n ſubliſtence of 
Coryledoaes, in this ſenſe, are only found in Hh 


See ACETABULUM. 


The word is alſo uſed for a lay or impreſſion on f 
to make it more firm, it 6 vg, 
weath <0 ore firm, and . or to sxreen it fromthe 
aintings are covered with a coxch of yarniſh: a 
painted, muſt firſt have two coxehes of ſize ere — ofa 
laid: two or three coxehes of white lead, are laid on — 
the —— wy * applied the leather- gilders lun avad or 
water andwhites o son the leather 
T ſilver leaf. * e cher rh thegald 
he gold wire-drawers alſo uſe the word couch for 
ſilver leaf wherewith they cover the maſs to be joy eo 
ed, before they draw it through the iron that is to give it its 
115 4 __ W1RE-DRAWING. 
e gilders uſe coxeh for the quantity of gold or fil 
applied on the metals in gilding or flvenng. 3 
gold is but one leaf, or two at moſt, and each of ſilver three: to 
gild: if the gilding be hatched, there are required from eight 
to twelve c ber, and only three or four if it be without hatch- 
ing. To ſilver there are required from four to ten couches 
according to the beauty of the work. See Gnubmo. i 


beaſt, when lying down ; but with his head lifted up: which 
diſtinguifhes the poſture of couchant from dormant, wherein 
he is ſuppoſed quite ſtretched out and afl 


cep. 
A. LEVANT, 
a chevron couebe, is a chevron lying ſide Wiſe with the two ends 


1 ſide of the ſhield, which thould properly reſt on the 
aſe. 


COUCHING of Cataraftsr. See Cataract. 
ties, to do or 
CONTRACT. 
A covenam ſeems to be much the ſame with a pactum, ot comer- 
tum among the civilians. See Pact. 
Covenant is either in law, or in fas. | 
COVENANT in Law, is that which the law intends to be made, 
though it be not expreſſed in terms: as, if the leſſor demiſe, 
and grant a tenement to the leſſee for a certain term; thelaw 
intends a covenant on the leſſor's part, that the leſſee ſhall, du- 
ring the term, quietly enjoy the leaſe againſt all lawful in- 
cumbrances. 


COVENANT in Fad, is that which is expreſly agreed between 
the parties. | | 

There is alſo a covenant merely perſonal, and a covenantred. 
Fitzherbert defines a COVENANT real to be that whereby a man 
ties himſelf to paſs a thing real, as lands or tenements, ot to 
levy a fine on lands, c. 
COVENANT merely perſonal, is where a man covenants with no- 
ther by deed to build him a houſe, or to ſerve him, &c. 


perform ſomething. See ConvenTion, and 


Ark of the CovENanT. See the article ARK. 
COVERED Flazk. hah | 'C FLANK. 
COVERED Fountain. See the articles « FOUNTAIN. 
COVERED Medals. Mol. 


COVERING, in architecture, one of the principal parts of 8 
uilding. See ROOFING. 
CO-VEKSED' Sine, a term which ſome people uſe for the te 
aining part of the diameter of a circle, after the verſed ſine 
$ taken from it.” See SINE and VERSED. | ; 
COVERT, in law. — Feme CovERT denotes a woman ied, 
and ſo covered by, or under the proteQion of, het husband- 
See COVERTURE, and FeMe. e me n 
Covers Hay, in fortification, a ſpace of level with thc 
adjoining country, on the edge of the ditch, ranging quit 
round the half-moons; and other works without-ſide the dite. 
See Tab. Fortif. Fig. 21. lit.'b b, . der 
It is otherwiſe called corridor, and hath a patapet tog bebe 
with its banquette, and glacis, which form the height 
parapet. See PARAPET. | 
One of the greatelt difficulties in a ſiege, 
ment on the covert way; becauſe, uſually, 
fade it along the middle, and undermine it on TY 


is to make a 10%" 
the beſieged palit- 

all ſides. 3 

This is ſometimes alſo called the cousterſcarp, becauſe it 


Such is the cavity in the iſchion, or hip-bone, which receives 


on the edge of the ſcarp. one COUNTERICARF: covER- 


* 
COU 
covERTURE, in law, is particularly applied to'the ſtate and 
wunde 

C 
— without his conſent or privity ; or at leaſt without his 
\llowance and confirmation : and if the husband alien the 
wite's lands, during the marriage, ſhe cannot gainſay itduring 
See FEME and WIFE. © | 
0 Tussts, in medicine, adiſcaſe — 

-aſioned by a ſharp ſerous humour, berg aug, he fibrous coat 
hereof, and urging it to a diſcharge by ſpitting, c. See 

Ns. * ; vids +4 ) 
Len the hamour is ſo ſubtile, that the lungs cannot lay hold 
ofit, to tbto w] off; 
not give way, it is ſaid to be a dry congh. e 
Dry coughs are the molt dangerous. Hippocrates ſays, thecough 
belles {the teſticles ſwell. _ FL 
cha-COER. dee the artiele CHiN-congh. {ty 7s | 
(OVIN, a deceitful compact, or agreement between two or 
more, to deceive or Pre3 udice a third perſon, | 
az, fa tenant for lite conſpire with another, that this other ſhall 


* 
# 


ondition of a married woman; who, by the laws of our realm, 
covert-baron, Or ſub poteſtate viri ; and therefore diſabled C 
bargains with any, to the prejudice of herſelf or her 


thelungs, oc- 


N 


C 


COUNT, Couxxxx, Comes, anobleman who 
- Mail. ere 5 


- 
: 


it off; or when the humour.is ſo thick that it will], 


recoverthe land which the tenant holds, in prejudice of him in 
yerfion. SED ; 
Dr. Skinner takes the word to be a corruption of the Latin con- 
demum, and therefore writes it covey. Sce CONSPIRACY. | 
rOVING, in building. When houſes are built projecting ov 
und-plot, and the turned projecture arched with timber, 
lathed and plaiſtered ; the work is called coving. See ALCOvE. 
CovinG cormrebe; is a cotniche with a great caſement, or hollow 
therein. See CORNICHE. | 
COUL, * or Cows, a ſort of monkiſh habit wore by the Bernar- 
dns, and Benedictins. See HA Ir. | 
Þ The word is formed from the Latin cacu/las, by confounding 
the two firſt ſyllables into one, as being the ſame twice — 
There ate two kinds of couls; the one White; very large, wore 
in ceremony, and when they aſſiſt at the office : the other black, 
wote on ordinary occaſions, in the ſtreets, &. wr 
F. Mabillon maintains the coz/to be the ſame thing in its origin 
with the ſcapular. The author of the apology of the emperor' 
Henry IV. diſtinguiſhes two forms of coxls; the one a gown 
reaching to the feet, having ſleeves and a capuchon, uſed in ce- 


jus ; becaule it only covers the head and ſhoulders. See 
APULAR, | | | | 


conſiderable perſans, or officers; to conſider and concert mea- 
ſures N 7 the adminiſtration of publick affairs, rendering 
ullice, or the like. See ASSEMBLY: 

e king's privy-tounc il, is the primum mobile of the civil go- 
vernmentofEngland ; and that from which all the inferior orbs 
derive their motion. See PRIV Y- %ͤ“ kt.. | 
lnthe French polity; council are very numetous : they have 
their aunei of ſtate, council of the finances, conntil of diſpatches, 
council ef directions, grand conucil, conncil of the regency, council of, 
conſcience, &c. wh | 
lc COUxCIL. See the article AULIC. ö Laie 

UXCIL, in church-hiſtory and policy, a ſynod, or aſſembly o 

and doctors, met for the regulating of matters relating 

tothe doctrine, or diſcipline of the church. See SyNoD. 
rmmcial COUNCIL, is an aſſembly of the prelates of a province, 
under the metropolitan, See PROVINCE, and CV AIO 
Nail CouxciL, is an aſſembly of the prelates of a nation, un- 


remonies; the other a kind of hood to work in, called alſo ſca-ſ 


— 


COUNCIL, or COUNSEL, an aſſembly; or meeting of divers] 


der their primate, or patriarch. See PRIMATE. 
eenmencal or general COUNCIL, is an aſſembly of all the prelates 
ofchriſtendom. See OECUMENICAL. 
adeed, to conſtitute a general council, it is not required that all 
the prelates ſhould be actually preſent ; it is ſufficient that the 
— = regularly appointed, and that they may be there, or 
ereto. . | 
General councils are frequently called by eccleſiaſtical author 
1 42 council i. The Romaniſts reckon eighteen general cos 
Ty whereof only the four firſt are admitted by the reformed 
de number is made out thus: two of Nice, four of Conſtan+ 
gy of Epheſus, one of Chalcedon, five of the Lateran, 
7 oof Lyons, one of Vienne, one of Florence, and the laſt o 
din Which held from 1545 to 1563. The runil of Tren 
lat beide Peel tomneils to be held every three years ; yet th 
eldin France is that of Bourdeaux, 100 years ago: 


ebavebe - 
tunnel n ag 1 collections of the canons ordecr 


the reſt. | 


Caxox. 
Cooney war 


or fleet, 


— 


office, thana title of dignity. 


claſſes; the firſt bore the title of «/ 


county; as the count d"AHvanc, &c. | 


. 


COU 
ficers of a regiment, ox ſhip ; met to try ſoldiers orailors zccu- 
ed crm mote ot ths „ n e e FT on 
ammos COUNCIL, i a coutt or aſſembly, wherein are made all 
{Pare ting po 2 be Lanes. N 
conſiſts, like the parliament, of two houſes ; an aper, con- 
ſiſting af the lord · mapot and aldermen; and _ of anum- 
r of commen-comncil-men, choſe by the ſeveral wards, as re- 
preſenimires of the body ol the eitiaens. lee 
LO UNSELLORS of boxoxr. See che article HoxouR.. . 
oſfefles a do- 
| ed into a county See COUNTY and VicounT. 
Eng lich cou, we diſtinguiſn by the title of earls; (ſee Ear ;) 
foreign ones 70 retain DAE proper 2 4 pf 5 "7" 
The dignity of a co, is a medium between that of a duke and 
2 — . | | Fo 2 
According to the modern uſe, moſt plenipotentiaries and em- 
baſſadors aſſume the title of — 7 — they have no 
Anciently, all generals, counſellors, judges, and ſecretaties of 
cities under Charlemaign were called counts; the diſtinguiſhing 
character of a duke and a count being this, that the latter had but 
one town under him, but the former ſeveral. See DUKE. 
A. count has a right to bear on his arms a coronet, adorned with 
three precious ſtones, and ſurmounted with three large pearls; 
whereof thoſe in the middle and extremities of the coronet, ad- 
vance above the reſt. 3 
Counts were originally lords of the court, or of the emperor's 
retinue, and had their name comes, 4 comitando, or à tommetn- 
do : Hence, thoſe who were always in the palace, or at the em- 
peror's fide, were called count, palatime, ot comites a latere. ee 
In the times of the commonwealth,comrtes,among the Romans, 
was a general name forall thoſe who accompanied the procon- 
ſuls and proprætors into the provinces,there to ſerve the com- 
mon- wealth; as the tribunes, prefecti, ſcribes, Ce. 
Under the emperors, comites were the officers of the palace. 
The origin of what we now call eoxts, ſeems owing to Au- 
uſtus, who took ſeveral ſenators to be his comites, as Dion ob- 
ſerves, i. e. to accompany him in his voyages and travels, and to 
aſſiſt him in hearing of cauſes ; which were here judged with 
the ſame authority as in full ſenate. Gallienus ſeems to have 
aboliſhed this Council, by forbidding the ſenators being found in 
the armies ; and none of his ſuce $ re-cſtabliſhed it. 


Theſe counſellors of the emperor, werereally count, comites, 
i. e. companions of the prince; and they ſometimes took the ti 


_ tle thereof, but always with the addition of the emperor's name 


whom they accompanied: ſo that it was rather a mark of their 


o 1 


Conſtantine was the firſt who converted it into a dignity; and 
under him it was, that the name was firſt given abſolutely. 
The name once eſtabliſhed; was in a little time indiffetently 
conferred, not only on thoſe who followed the court, and ac 
companied the emperor, but al ſo on moſt kinds of officers; a 
long liſt vyhereof is given us by Du 3 8 
Euſebius tells us, that Conſtantine divided the coumts into three 
rel, the ſecond that of 
clariſſimi, and afterwardsſpe&#abil:s ; the third were called per- 
888 See PERFECTISssMATE, e. Ar 
Of the two firſt claſſes was the ſenate compoſed; thoſe of the 
third had no — the ſenate, hut enjoyed ſeveral other of the 
privileges of ſenators. See SENATOR. ; 
There were coxxt; who ſerved oi land, others at ſea; ſome in a 
civil, ſome in a religious, and ſome in a legal capacity; as, co- 
mes erarii, comes ſacrarum Ir comes ſacri conſi- 
ſtorii, comes curiæ, comes cape lle, comes archiatrorum, co- 


. 
7 


mes commerciorum, comes veſtlarius, comes horreorum, cor 


mes opſoniorum or annonæ, comes domeſticorum, comes e- 


- Quorum regiorum, or comes ftabuli z comes domorum, comes 


mes portus romæ; comes patrimonii, 


ex cubitorum, comes notariorum, comes legum, or profeſſor in 
jure, comes limitum, or marcarum; ore ore maritime; co- 
"ee | 
The Francs, Germans, c. paſſing into Gaul and Germany, 
did not aboliſh the form of the Roman government; and as the 
governors of cities and provinces were called counts, comer, 
and dukes, ducts, they continued to be called ſo. See DE. 


; Theſe governors oommanded in time of war; and in time of 


5 


eace adminiſtred juſtice. Thus, in the time of Chartemaign, 
fn were the ordinary judges servers of the cities, all 
nder one. 111183 Ry | 
Theſe count: of cities wete beneaththedukes and count who 
preſided over provinces ; the firſt being conſtituted in the parti. 
cular cities under the juriſdictiom ot tie itrer. The rot of 
provinces were in hothing inſtriot to dukes, who themſelves 
were only govetnorsof pro inboos. 
Under the laſt of the ſecond race of french kings, they got theit 
dignity rendered hereditary; and even uſurped the ſovereignty 
when Hugh Capet came to the crow: his authority was not 
ſufficientto oppoſe their encroachments; and hence it is they 
date the privilege of wearing coronets in their arms: they al- 
ſumedit then, as enjoying the rights of ſovereigns in their parti- 
cular diſtricts, or counties. But, by degrees, molt of the c 
tier became re*united tothe crown. _ en "EY 


j 
| 
t 
: 
| 
| 


COUNTER-COMPONED, or ConTRE-CoMPONE, or 


:.OUNTER-DEED, a ſecret writing, or a private act, either 


COU 


| was anciently; being now no more than atitle, which a kin 
grants upon erecting a territory into a county, with a reſerve 
juriſdiction and ſovereignty to himſelf. 1 
At firſt there was no clauſe in the patent of erection, intimating 
the reverſion of the county to the crown in default of heirs 
male; but Charles IX. to prevent their being too numerous, 


ordained that dutchies and counties, in default of heirs male, 


ſhould return to the crown. | | 75 
The point of precedence between counts and marquiſſes, has 
been formerly much controverted; the reaſon was, that there 
are cots who are peers of France, but no marquiſſes: but the 
point js now given up, and marquiſles take place: though an- 
ciently, when count were governors of provinces, they were 
on a level even with dukes. See PEER, and Marquis: 
William the conqueror, as is obſerved by Camden, gave th 
dignity of counts in fee to his nobles ; annexing it to this or that 
county, or province, and allotting for their maintenance a cer- 
tain proportion of money, ariſing from theprince's profits in the 
pleadings and forfeitures of the provinces. To this purpoſe he 
quotes an ancient record, thus: Hen. II. ver angliæ bit verbis 
comitem ereavit ; ſciatis nos feciſſe Hugonem Bigot comitem de 
Norf. c. de tertio denario de Norwich & Norfolk ficnt aliquts 
comes angliz, fe. See EARL. ; 
The Germans call a count, 5700 or 3 which according to 
a modern critick, properly lignifies jzdge ; and is derived from 
| gravin, or graffi, of ypage. They have ſeveral kinds of theſe 
connts or graffs ; as lanagraves, marchgraves, burgraves, an 
alſgraves, or counts palatine. 
eſe laſt are of two kinds; the one are of the number of prin- 
ces, and have the inveſtiture of a palatinate; the others have only 
the title of count palatine ; without the inveſtiture of any palati- 
nate. See PALATINATE. 

Some aſſert, that by publickly profeſſing the imperial laws for 
twenty years, the perſon acquires the dignity of a count palatine; 
and there are inſtances of profeſſors of law, who have aſſumed 
2 title accordingly: but there are others who call the right in 

oubt. | 

Covnr, in law, denotes the original declaration in a real action; 
4s the declaration is in a perſonal one: the libellus of the civi- 
lians anſwers to both. See LMEIL. 

Vet count and declaration are ſometimes confounded ; and uſed 
for each other: as, count in debt, count in appeal, &c. Sce 
DECLARATION. | 

CovunT-WHEEL, in clock- work, a wheel which moves round in 

23 hours; called alſo the /ocking-wheel. See WHEEL, and 
LOCK. 

COUNTER, of the Latin prepoſition contra, againſt, is uſed in 

the compoſition of divers words in our language; and generally 
implies the relation of oppoſition.— As, 

COUNTER-ALLEYS in gardening. See ALLEY. 

COUNTER-APPRO ACH Es, in fortification, lines or tren - 
ches made by the beſieged, when they come out to attack the 
lines of the beſiegers in form. See APPROACHES. 

COUNTER-BARRY, or Coxrak-BARRE“, is uſed by the 
French heralds, for what we more ordinarily call bendy Aster 

per bend counnterc banged. See BARRY. 

COUNTER-BATTERY, a battery raiſed to play on another, 

in order to diſmount the guns. See BATTERY. 

COUNTER-BENDY, or ConTRE-BANDE' in heraldry, 
is uſed by the French to expreſs what we ordinarily call bexdy of 

fx per bend ſiniſter connterchanged. See BENDY. 

COUNTER-BOND, is a bond; given to ſave aperſon harmleſs, 
who has given his bond for another. This is alſo called * 


: a7 

COUNTER-BREAST-WORK, in fortification, a fauſſe- 
_ See FAUSSE-BRAYE. 

COUNTER-CHANGE, in commerce, c. a mutual ex- 
change between two parties. See EXCHANGE. 

COUNTER-CHANGED, in heraldry, lis when there is a 
mutual changing ofthe colours ofthe field and change in an eſ- 
cutcheon, by means of one or more lines of partition. 
Thus, in the coat of the famous Chaucer : he beareth, party per 
pale argent and gules, abend counterchanged; that is, that part 
of the bend, which is in that ſide of the eſcutcheon which is ar- 
gent, is gules; and that part of it which is on the other, is ar- 

ent. V. Tab. Herald. fig. yo. 21 
UNTER- CHARGE, is a reciprocal charge, or recrimina- 

tion, brought N an accuſer. See RECRIMINATION. 

COUNTER-CHARM, a charm or ſpell, contrived to hinder 
the effect of another. CHARM, SPELL, LIGATURE, c. 

COUNTER-CHEVRONED, denotes a ſhield chevrozxy, 
388 ſome line of partiti 

COUNTER-COLOURED. See the article ConTrE-BAnD. 


'CounTER-CoMPoONY, is when a bordure is compounded of 
tworanks of panes ; as repreſented in Tab, Herald. fig. yt. — 

When it conliſts but of one rank, it is called compored ; and 
when of more than two, checky. See CHECKY, Oc. 


before a notary, or under a privy ſeal ; which deſtroys, 
2 annuls or alters ſome more ſolemn and publick 


COUN 


divided into ſquares, with filk or with thread 


COU 


The quality of count is now become vety different from what it} Counter-Deeds, ate rather tolerated than permitted: 


caſes they are actually prohibited: N 
than frauds. — The cuſtom of Paris anus ally — 
contrary £0 the tenor of a marriage. e ud. 
* ER-DRAWING, in painting, Ee. thin no 
elign or painting, by means of a fine linen cloth hs 
per, or other tranſparent matter; whereon the ſtrok DN Per 
ing through, are followed and traced with a ben ber- 
without colour, See Devianing. PENCIL, With of 
Sometimes they connter-draw on glaſs, and with 0 
0 nen 
means of inſtruments invented for th » and all 6, 
logram. See PARALLELOGRAM Fane rev 005 * 


COUNTER-ERMINE. See the 8 Ns 
COUNTERFEAT Sibi in > EAN — 1 * 


COUNTER-FISSURE. 8 tele 
COUNTER-FOIL, or Cob Ek. Se Con 


COUNTERFORT 


COUNTER-FUGUE, in muſick, is when 


TECTURE. 

TRAFISSURg. 

: NTER-STOGK, is that 

tally ſtruck in the exchequer, which i 4 part of 4 

court. See CALLE, md Excunourn. © by an officer of the 
attrejſes, or $ 

ſonry, ſerving to prop or ſu dio wallece 2 = = of ma. 

bulge, or bethrowndown. See BurrRxss. wed i 

Theſe works are uſually turned arch wiſe, and placed at a d 

ſtance from each other. See BuruMENr. 14d. 

When any thing is built on the deſcent of a mountain, it mul 

be ſtrengthened with eomnterforts well bound to the wall, aud 

the diſtance of about twelve yards from each other, * 


fugues proces 


contrary to one another. See Fucut. 


COUNTER-GAGE, in carpentry, a method uſed to meſure 


the joints by transferring, v. gr, the breadth of a mort; 

nts by tra | iſe toth 
place in the timber where the tenon is to "ate 
them fit each other. NUN AS ak 


COUNTER-GUARD, in fortification. | | 
COUNTER-HARMONICAL. See the antics Gr, 


COUNTERMAND, in the engliſh law, is where a thing former! 


COUNTERMANDATE. see the article Conraamas- 


HARMONICAL. | 


COUNTER-INDICATION. See the article Cors 


INDICATFION. 


COUNTER-LIGHT, a window or light oppoſite to 207 


thing, which makes it appear to adiſadvantage.—A f 
ter 2 is ſufficient to take away all the nn — 


ing. 
COUNTERMAND, in a general ſenſe, a revocation of an 


order; or an excuſe for ſetting afide, or deferri 
dered to be done. I 8 
By the French law, acountermand differs from an eſſoin, 1e. in 
that in the countermand, the conſignment is propoſed to be de- 
ferred to æ day certain, which is not in the eſſoin. 29. In the 
eſſoin, the cauſe of deferring the conſignment is expreſſed and 
affirmed to be true, but in a cos that aſſir mation is not 
required. See Essom. 


executed is afterward, by tome act or cer 
the party that firſt did it. ? En: + = 
As, if a man make his laſt will, and deviſe his lind to T. &. 
and afterwards enfeoffs another of the ſame land; this feof- 
ment is 2 countermand of the will, and the will void u to the 
diſpoſition of the land. 


DATUM. 


COUNTER-MARCH, in war, a change of the face, 0: 


wings of a battalion ; whereby the men who were in the front 
dome to be in the rear. 

This is an expedient they have recourſe to when the enemy a- 
tacks their rear; or when they change their march for a direct: 
on oppoſite to that wherein they had 7 

The counter-march is either made by files, or ranks ; by files, 
when the men in the front of the battalion go into the rear: dy 


ranks, when the wings or flanks of the battalion change 


C 


| 


1 


with one another. 

The term is alſo uſed at ſea, for the like change or motion or 4 
ſquadron of ne: 

OUNTER-MARK, a fecond or third mark, put on 40 
thing marked before. See MARK. 

The word is applicd in commerce, to the ſeveral marks put on 
bale of goods belonging to ſeveral merchants; chat it my uot 
be opened but in the preſence of them all, or their agents. 
In goldſmiths works, c. the connter- marl is the mark ot 
chion of the hall, or company, to ſhew the metal is d, 
added to that of the artificer who made it. ; 
connter-mark of a horſe, is an artificial cavity, which thejocke)" 
make in the teeth of horſes that have out-grown the parura: 
mark, to diſguiſe their age, and make them appear i if the] 
were not above eight years old. See MARK. 
Counter-mark of 4 medal, is a mark added to à medal, along 
time after its being ſtruck. See MEDAL. . 
counter-marks appear to be faults or flaws in mare disfiguring 
the ground, ſometimes on the ſide of the head, ſometimes 
on the reverſe; particularly in the large and middle- ſited 

yet are they eſteemed as beauties among the curious, Who 1e 
particular value on ſuch medals, in regard they know the ſeve- 
ral changes in value they have undergone; which are 

by thoſe connter-marks. Anti: 


Ac 
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COUNT 


CouxrER- 


00 UK Pt. D, 
| tal, arid the lower of atiothet. '** | 
FF 


CouxTER- 
COUNTER-PASSANT,, is when, tifo liotis 4 in coat of 


A Pl. 


2 


the characters wy find on them. On ſome, N 


cation Of on others, N.CAPR. on others, CASR. RM 


PROB. 
NT 


mperor's head; ſome ſeveral; ſome a cornucopia! 


Care mult be taken not to confound the monograms with the 
** -r-marks : the method of diſtinguiſhing them is eaſy. The 
batte urks being ſtruck after the medal, ate dented Vt ſunk 
ba whereas the monograms being ſtruck at the Tame time with 
1 » medals, have rather a little-relievo. See MoXOGRANY 
VYUNTER-MINE, in war, a ſubterranequs vault, running} 
de whole length of a wall, three foot broad, and ſix deep, Wit 


ſeveral holes and apertures therein ; contrived to prevent 


fe of mines, in caſe the enemy mould make auy to! lo 


wall. See MINE. 


dung of connter-mine is now little in uſe. The modern 
mtr -mine is 4 well or pitt, and a gallery, ſunk on purpoſe 


meet the enemy's mine, and prevent its effect: it being 
u prett well kno n herab if is. 6 
R-MURE, CovuNFER-WALL, a little wall built 
dle to another, tb fortify Aud ſecure it, that it thay notreceive 
any damage from the bülldings contiguous to it. See WALL- 
"he cuſtom of Paris, if a fable be erefted agaitiſt a paxtition- 
wall, there muſt be hi Fic rd added eight inches thick, 
l. Ballet obferxes; thi The ker yet? Gught never to be 
hound, Of canneed' whK this proper Waltl. 
Monk, in fortification. See Co T RA- Musk. 
| SEEN TALK . ſen 55 elcutch- 
is divided into tWelve pales parted per felle, the tg co- 
. N dd We fo that die upper ate of one 


| See PART. WW 
Fn inc, We BA AS tee de te pig heuer 


ts. on | | 
2 Pas. in law, is the dupljcate, or copy of any inden- 
tare; or deed, See DUPLICATE, 


arms, and oy car 5 deze ingot walking quite the con- 
PUT... 
- 0 1 


vi ir. ee PASSANT. 


A ih law, a replicatioti to à ples ot prayer. 
See PLEA: 


When a tenant by, courteſy, it do wer, ot other real action, 
prays the view or aid of the King, or him in the reverſion, for 
his better defence.z Or. ſtranger. to the action begun, deſire 
obe ami, at be, can for the ſafeguard of his 
eltate : that w 


e 


md overthrow another, See Pro ly, and} NTRIGUE, . 
e art 


COUNTER-POINT, in_mufick, the Att of compoſing; har: 
'mony; or of diſpoling, ny 888857 1 arts 10 ge! 
ther, as that they, make an agrecable Wh e. Wee 


TION, ARMONY, _ SP 44h wild 
ones ix divided te F 105 u ; agreeably to 
ien War into the harmony of congords, an 
= dend r 2 Gel. — * G 
unter point took its name hence: When muſick in parts was 
firſt 7 their harmony wor bog fi 19 
notes of ditterent time, and mark ed their c 
ſet S other. Beuge, at the.cquality of the 
notes of time, the parts were made to concord in every note. 
This afterwards became denominated ſunple and plain counter- 
fax! ; to diſtinguiſh it from an ther big herein notes of 
ferent value were uſed, and, diſcords brought in betwixt 
the parts; which they call Herne counter ap,. 
Semple conpter-point, or the harmony of concords, conſiſts of 
e imperfect, as well. as the perfect congards, and may ther 
fore be denominated perfect, or «mperfed,. according as t 
concords are, whereof it is compoſed : thus, PE harmony 
uiſing from a conjunction of any note with its ffi and Octave, 
ect ud with, its third aud ſixth, jragert Din 
1 poſe the conggrds or che natural notes, and the 
we 


ke) in ſinplg counterpoint, gblerye, withs 

e OOO PEE PST erfe@ harmouys thi 
g 1 Ar. to the key f, tothe fourth and t che fifth 
hamouy. aull.be joiged ito the lecopd, tþe.third 


ene- 


AUG. SC. Some have for theit comnter-arark, an 


| ihe andant alled es againſt this requeſt, ] 
1 [ -plea.. 
Noone eh pre pp 


le they uſed no 
onancesby point 


| 
3 
| 


 Atitquaries, however, are not well agreed about the figniti- 


| 


. 
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| 
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| 


| 


- 


| 


ö 
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N 


COUN 


COUN 


of the bo 
It is aſſo e call 
' maſs, by treaſon of its weig 


' way of cotinter<poiſe, to keep their bodies in equilibrio. 
COUNTER POISON 1 antidote, or remedy,” which pre- 


a Wenhy, an imperfeQharmony is inghl 240 


1 5 either An impe * - G 
eee of HCH e Gt 
25 * Wy in the treble On the key, the fourth f, and the 

Feluhe perfect harmony. of che fifth, is always ſuppoſed 
ipplied in the accompanyments of the tharow 


* 


| damemal notes. „ aer . W. © 
Mae pardeularly, in the compoſition of two parts, the rules 
the ford de key fmayeither havens dave, its third, or its fifth; 
or fifths 


Waden the-firſtmay ſave its fixth ; as, to favour a con- 
Ede aa s the laſt may have its octa re.. 
The a eg: _ its third, its fifth, or its — 
edive , third , eventh f, may have either their re- 
Fedlive thirds or ſixths; and the 14 — many occaſions, its 


11 


Na third For ſpecificks, citron-batle N 5 
Jace ee 755 1 


— 


Which rules hold the ſame both in flat and ſharp 


belong angelica, rice, Carduns benediius 


— 


y and fiſth f, may have 5 — their reſpective thirds| e ee 
ixth cOUNTE -PO 


keys. For the rules of coxnrer*point, with regard to the fuce- 
_ ceffion of econcords ; it muſt be obſerved. That as much as 
can be in parts, may proceed by a contrary motion, z. e. the 
baſs may aſcend whenthe treble deſcends, and vice verſa. The 
parts moving either upwards or downwards the ſame way; 
two octaves or two fitths never to follow one another im- 
mediately. T'wo fixths J. nevet to ſucceed each Other im- 
mediately. Whenever the v&ave or fifth is to be made uſe 
of, che parts muſt proceed by a contrary motion, except the 
treble move into ſuch octave or fifth gradually. If in a ſharp 
key, the baſs deſcend gradually from the tifih Ftothe fourth 
J. the laſt, in that caſe, muſt never have its proper harmony 
applied to it q but the notes that were harmony in the preced- 
ing fifth 5, muſt be continued on the fourth f. Thirds and 
fitths may follow one another as often as one has a mind. 
ue comnrer-point is of two kinds: in the one, diſcords 
are introdured occaſionally ; ſerving only as tranſitions from 
oncord to concord: in the other, the diſcord bears a chict 
part in the harmony. See FicurATiVE, and DiSsconp. 


For the fiat, nothing but concotds ate ever to be uſed on the 


accented parts of the meaſure; in the unaccented parts, diſcords 
may pals tranffently, without any offence to the ear. This 
the French call ſappeſition; becauſe the tranſient diſeordai ways 
ſuppoſes a concord immedintel following it; which is of in- 
finite ſervice in muſick. See Surrostriox. 

For the ſecond, wherein the diſcords are uſed as a ſolid and 
ſubſtantial part of the NN diſcords. that have place 
are the fifth when joined wich the fich, to which it lands 
in the relation of a diſcotd: the fourth when joined with a 


titth; the ninth, which is in effec the Tecond ;.the ſeventh; 


— — — and fourth. th „08102 6 

ee diſcords are introduced inte the hat with due pre- 
paration ; and are to be ſucteeded by e 2 
monly called the dm yh diſcord. ne 

The diſcord is Porn by ft tubſiſting in the harmony in 
quality of a concord; i. 5. the fame note Which becomes the 
diſcord is firſt a concord to the baſs, note immediately pre- 
ceding that to which it is a diſcord. The diſcord is Ae 
by bel 8 immediately ſucceeded by a concord deſcending from 
it by the diſtance only of ſecondy, or ſecond 4, .. 
As the diſcord makes a ubſtincie] part of the harmony, ſo it 
muſt always polleſsan' accented part of the meaſute. Now 
to introduce the diſcords into harmony; it mult he couſſdered 
what concotds may ſetye for their preparation and reſolution: 
the fifth, then, may be prepared, either by being an Octave, 
ſixth, es It may de teſdlved either ,into the ſixth or 


* 


third. The foutth may be prepared in all the conrords, an 

may be teſol ved ene third, or Octave. The ninth 
may be prepared in all the conoords except the,otave; and 
may be reſolved into t * or bctave. Theſeventh 
may be prepared ip alf the cùnłkörds; nud teſolved into the 


third, firth, or fifth; © The ſecond and fourth are uſed very 


differently from the reſt ʒ be ing prepared and teſol ved into the 
baſs, See HARmony,” CoxcoRD, DigcokD, Kev, Cree, 
Mopo. TION, ' © of mnie. nne 
| R-POINTED,; by the Fregeh called eore-points, 
is when two ehevy6hs in orie e ſcutcheon meet in the points; 
the one tiſing, as uſual, from the bale; and wie other inverted, 
falling from the chief: ſo that they are commter, or oppoſite 
to one el points. ; of; FOOD 
They may alſo be ##xrer-pomred the other way; that is, when 
they are founded on the ſides of the ſhield, and the points meet 
that way ; called conmer-pornted in eſſe RD RW. 
R-POISE, any thing ſerving to weigh againſt ano- 
ther; particularly a piece of metal, ordinarily-brats or iron, 
mak ing a 1 of the ſtatera romana, or ſteelyard. Sce STELL- 
YARD.. It is contrivęd to ſlide along the beam; and from the 
diviſion in which it keeps the balance in equilibrio, the weight 
dy is determined. See BALLA Ag. 
by ſome called the fear, on aceount of its figure; and 
t.Rope - dancers uſe à pole by 


vents the effect ſof a poiſon. Set ANTIDOTE, and Poison. 

Of this kind arè venice treacle, mithridate, orvietan, c. Sec 
eee i 

 Commer-poiſons are Either gener al, or ſp1eifit: to the general kind 
n f the vince-toxicum, 

ttany, ſcorzönera Litrons, Serogr, Rarthhorn, 99.5 
e ee nux/vomica ; 
te o l dr ſcorpidn, to the bite 
of ſcorpions; oil of pine: Ren e vepiment ; gentian, to the 


id indifpolition, whetberaribng from the bite of venomous 


u rr 22k 2222 

Vande Linden, in his freatife 4% been, ſays, that in every 
U . 

| beaſts, or from an a eah formed by putrefaction, vinegar drank 


is ſovereign, eithez imple or diſtiſled; either with honey in 
| or Wich fea-onion. ak A 
NT, or potent counter -potent, by the French 
heralds called contre: potente, is reckoned a fur, as well as Yar | 
and exmine; but 1 of ſuch pieces as repreſent the ops 
of crutches, called in French porences, and in old Engliſh pe- 
tents, See Fur, and POTENT. 


18 COUNTER. 


COU 


off from anothet freſh printed; which, by being paſſed . 
the prels, gives the figure ot the former, but inverted. Se N 
PRINTING. | 5. $4 6 HOY i 3 
To ciunter- prode, is al ſo to paſs a deſign in black lead, or te 

chalk through the preſs, after having moiſtened with a ſponge, 


COUNTER-PROOF, inrolling-preſs printing, 2 print (ry bog Faro 1. 0 Te 2 Out all m heretofore 
; | e King, ſent o | 


both that, and the paper on which the counter-proof is to be taken, CounTy*CorPoRATE, isatitle given to ſeveral c 


COUNTER-QUARTERED, by the French called core 
cartel, denotes the eſcutcheon, aftet being quartered, to have 
each quarter divided again into two; ſo that there are cight 
quarters, or diviſions. See QUARTER; ., 

COUNTER-ROLL, a copy of the rolls relating toappeals, in- 
queſts, Se. See Roll. — WR. Oo 

'COUN TER-ROUND,a body of officers going to viſit, and in- 6 
ſpe& the rounds. See RouNnnDs, = a, 

COUNTER-SALIENT, is when two beaſts are borne in a 
coat of arms in a poſture of leaping from each other, directly the] 
contrary way. See SALIENT. | . PALE | 

COUNTER-SCARP, in fortification, the exterior ſlope, or 
acclivity of the ditchylooking towards the campagne. See Tab. 
Fortif. fig. 21: lit. cc. See alſo Scar, een 

CoUuNnTER-SCARPis alſo uſed for the cov ert· way, and the glacis. 
Connter-Seargs are ſometimes made of ſtone, and without any 
ſlope. N | 1 

To be lodged on the conater-ſearp, is to be lodged on the covert-way, 
or the glacis See CovERT-WAY. | | 

Aigle of the COUNTER-SCARP., See ANGLE. _ wes | 

COUNTER-SIGNING, the ſigning an order, or patent of a| 
ſuperior, in quality of ſecretary ; to render the thing more au- 
thentick. See SIGNATURE. _ 3 
Charters, c. are ſigned by the king, and counter qigued by aſe-] 
cretary of (tate, or lurd-chancellor. 


COUNTER-SWALLOW-TAIL,ah out- work, in form of a| Rier CounTy. See the article RIxk. 
ſingle tenaille, wider at the gorge, of next the place, than at the COUPED, Cour in heraldry, expreſſes a head, limb, or other 


head, of next the campaign. See SWALLOW-TAIL. - | 
COUNT ER-TALLY, one of the two tallies whereon any 
thing is ſcored. See TALLY, _. i | 
COUNTER-TENOR, is one of the mean or middle parts of 
muſick; ſo called, as being oppoſite to the tenor. See TENOR. 
COUNTER-TRENCH, in. fortification, a trench made a-] 
gainſt the beſiegers, and which, of conſequence, has its parapet 
turned towards them. See TRENCH, and COUNTER-AP- 
ee 3 . 
Fnere are uſually a great many communications between this 
and the place; to prevent the enemy from making any uſe of it, 
in caſe they render themſelves maſters thereof. |. 


COUNTER-TRIPPING, is when two beaſts are borne in a] COUPLE cloſe; in heraldry, the fourth part of a chevron : never 


coat of arms tripping, . e. in a walking poſture, and the head of 
the one to the tail of the other. See TRIPPING. 


COUNTER-VALLATION, a eozzter-line, or ditch made, COUFLED colunms, Sce the article COLUMN, | 
around a place beſieged; to prevent the ſallies and excutfions of FCOUPLET , a diyifion of an hymn, ode, ſong, or the Ike, 


the garriſon, when it is ſtrong.— Along its edge, on the fide of 
the place, runs a parapet; and it is flanked from ſpace to ſpace. 
See CONTRAVALLATION. $a 
COUNTERVENTION, See the article CONTRAVENTION. 
COUNTER- WORKING, in the military art, the railing of 
works, in order to oppoſe thoſe of the enemy. See WoRK. 
COUNTING, or Cour Housz. See COMPTING- 


Hovuss. COURANT , or CyRRANT, a term uſed to expreſs the preſent 


COUNTRY wakes. See the article WAKES. 
COUNTY, originally ſignifies the territory of a count, or earl. 
See COUNT. | 
But now it is uſed'in the ſame ſenſe with ſhire ; the one word 
coming from the French, the other from the Saxon. See 
SHIRE, 
In this view, a oy w' da a circuit, or portion of the realm, into 
F2 of which, the w VI 
for the better government thereof, and more eaſy adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice thetein. | 
Theſe counties are ſubdivided into rapes, lathes, wapentakes, 
hundreds; and theſe again into tithings. See Raye, WarEx- 
TAKE, HUNDRED, &c. | | 
For the execution of the laws in the ſeveral counties excepting 
Cumberland, Weſtmorland, and Durham, every Michaelmas 
term, officers are appointed, under the denomination of ſher:#s. 
Sce SHERIFF. 
This officer has a double function; firſt, iniſterial, to execute 
all proceſſes and precepts of the courts of law directed to him: 
and ſecondly, jxdicial; whereby he has authority to hold two 
courts, the one called the Heri turn, the other the connty- 
court. Sce TURN, and COUNTY-COURT. 
Other officers of the ſeveral coxnties, are a lord-lientenant, who 
has the command of the militia of the county; cuſtodes rotulorum, 
88 peace, bailiffs, bigh cunſtable, and coroner, See Lorp- | 
IEUTENANT, MILITIA, Cusros rotulorum, JUSTICE of tbe [+ 
Peco, high CONSTABLE, BAILIFF, CORONER, CT c. | 
Of the 52 eonnries, there are four of ſpecial note, which are 
therefore termed erties palatine, as Lawcaſter, Cheſter, Dur- 
ham, and Ely: Pembroke allo; and Hexham, were antiently 
counties palatine; which laſt belonged to the archbiſhop of York, 
and was [tripped of its privilege in the reign of queen Elizabeth, [ 
and reduced to be a part of the county of Northumberland. See 
} ALATINE. 


| 8 alt the ecclefiaſtical buſineſs into a conſiſtory, erected 


COouPED, compte, is alſo uſed to denote ſuch croſſes, bars, bends, 


C 


ole land, England and W ales, isdivided, CouRanT is alſo uſed for any thing that has courſe, or is received 


CovuRanT is alſo a term in muſick and dancing ; being uſed to ex- 


| conriers of a day. Pliny, Corn. Nepos, an 


COU 


the | it out all writs in the: 
own names; and, el juſtice, did all things as abloldt. 


ly as the king himſelf in other comnries : onl a 
him their ſuperior and governor. But in Henr) V rh edging 
ſaid power was much abridged. See PALATINATE. ve the 
. iti . , 
— — on By! was the Engliſh monarchs have thought fen 
ow extraofdinaty privileges; annex in 
2 land, -. jurifdiQion. : "619 emsÞ articular 
e-chief of theſe is the famous city of London: 44 
Canterbury, Briſtol, Cheſter, Norwich g ny Town 3 mY ork, 
upon Hull, Newcaltle upon Tine, Haverford-Weſt Wen 
Se See City, Bo Roo, e. | Nes, 


OUNTY=-CouRT, is a court of juſtice held in each eomnty by the 


ſheriffthereof, or his deputy, every month. See SHERIFF 
is county-cozrt had antiently the cognizance of matters of 
great moment; but was much abridged by magna charts 


more 1 Edward IV, but has ſtill the determination of 2 


E nn forty * "iſ 

nettect, till the courts at Weſtminſter were ere . 
courts were the chief counts of the k ingdom. See S 
Among the laws of king Edgar is this, viz. Let there de two 
eounty=courts in à year, and let there be preſent a biſhop and an 
alderman or earlz one whereof ſhall judge according to the 
common law, the other according to the eccleſiaſtical law. 
The conjunction of theſe two powers to aſſiſt each other, is a; 
antient as the Engliſh government itſelf. See Buhop. Ee. 
They were firſt ſeparated by William the conqueror, who 


for that purpoſe; (ſee Coxstsroxv:) and the law-b 
into the king's-bench. See args Bom, 20M 


_ in ati — 11H —— borne as if cut clear and even 
off trom the trunk; in oppoſition to its being forcibly totn of 
which they call eraſed. Ses ERASED. 180 F f 
Thus, the arms of Ulſter, which all baronets carry, is a dexter- 
hand coped, or cut off at the wriſt. 


chevrons, &c. as do not touch the ſides of the eſcutcheon, but 
are, as it were, cut off from them. 
'OUPEE , a motion r wherein one leg is a little bent 
and ſuſpended from the gtound ; 

made forwards. 
e word, in the original French fignifies a cur. 


and with the other a motion is 


borne but in pairs, except a chevron be between, ſaith Guillim; 
though Bloom gives an inſtance to the contrary. See CuEVROx. 


wherein an equal number, or equal meaſure of verſes is found 

in each part, | | 
The word is French, formed from the Latin copsls. 

In odes, theſe diviſions are more ordinarily called fre>ber. See 

STROPHE. | 

By noſe, couplet is ſometimes uſed to ſignify a couple of 

verſes. | 


time: thus, the year 1726 is the courant year; the fifteenth con 
rant, the fifteenth day of the month now running. 
® The term is French, and properly ſignifies running. See Cu- 
KENT. | 
With regard to commerce, the price couraxt of any merchan- 
_— is the known and ordinary price accuſtomed to be given 
or it. ' | 


in commerce: in which ſenſe, we ſay, courant or currem Coin, 
Ce. See CURRENT. 


pun both the tune or air, and the dance. ucck 
ith regard to the firſt, courant or currant is a piece of mu . 
— triple time: the air or the — is ordinarily noted in trip 0 
of minims; the parts to be repeated twice. + ab? 
It begins and 8 hen he who beats the meaſure = 2 
hand; in contradiſtinction from the ſaraband, which ordinat 
ly ends when the hand is raiſed. See SARABAND- , fall 
With regard to dancing, the coxrant is the moſt N Ne 
the dances practiſed in England: it conſiſts, — — * of 
— a ſtep, a ballance, and a coupee; though it | 
other motions. g 5 : 1 
Formerly they leaped their ſteps; in which point, . * 
differed from the low dances and pavades. There Ae 
/ rants, and figured couramis, all danced by two perſons. "a w 
URIER, or CURRIER, a meſſenger ſent poſt, or eXP 


E 8 


. as , o kinds, 212. 
uity, too, had its conriers; We meet with two kinds. 4 


thoſe who ran on foot, called by the Greek 2 pens 4 Fo * 


. — $, 
ſome of theſe, who would run 20, 30, 36, and, in the circuꝰ 


even forty leagues per day.— And ridin conriers, we 
tantot, W — horſes, as the modern c, Xenophoa 


. * „ „ 


— — 
— 


\cnophon attributes the firſt courier to Cyrus. Herodotus 'CovRrT, cxria,in a law ſenſe, is the place-where the judges diſtri- 
aus, they were VETY ordinary among the Perſians, and that there bute juſtice, or exerciſe their juriſdiction.- Alſo, the aſſembly 
nothing in the world more ſwitt than theſe kind of meſſen- of judges, jury, c. in that place. See Cui. we 
_ © That prince, ſays Xenophon, examined how far a In this ſenſe, ceurts are divided into ſovereign, or ſuperior, and 
5 norſe would go in a day; and built ſtables, at ſuch diſtances ſubattern, or inferior: and, again, into conrts of record, and boſe 
« from each other, where he lodged horſes, and perſons to take} coxrts, — Crompton deſcribes 32 cours in England, moſt ot 

care of them; and at each place kept a perſon always ready them coprts of record. See REcoRD. 
« to take the packet, mount afreſh horſe, and forward it to the| Again, cores are either ſuch as are held in the king's name; as 
bert lage: and this quite through his empire: all the ordinary court; or thoſe held by his authority, where 
gut it does not appear, that either the Greeks or Romans had the precepts are iſſued in the Judge's name, virtute magiſtral us 
any regular fixed couriers, till the time of Auguſtus : under that ſui 1 as theadmiral's cout. a 
prince they travelled in cars; though it appears from Socrates, ' In En land, we have four principal caurts ſubſiſting ; all eſta- 
they erwards went on horſeback. - | ; 4 7 {bliſhed by ancient cuſtom of the realm, rather than by any ſta- 
Under the weſtern empire, they were called viatores; and un-| tute; though their eſtabliſhments have been from time to time 
der that of Conſtantinople, eur ores : Whence the modern name.. ſince confirmed by acts of parliament.' Theſe, are the courts of 
COURIERS extraordinary : See the articles 2 Aung s-bench, the common- bench or pleas, the ea cheguer, and the 


ace n u A eee da N e 2 chancery. See each N place, KinG's-Bzncn, CoM- 

URSE, in navigation, the point of the compals, or norizon, ! | MON” LEAS, EXCHEQUER, and CHANCERY-- * 

co madiege of ſteers, See PomrT, and Cor As. af 2 COURT ff Admiralty, is a court for the deciſion of maritime con 
Wen a veſſel begins its comr/e, the wind wherewith it is driven] troverſies. See ADMIRALTY Court, and ADMIRAL. 


es acertain angle with the meridian of the place; and, as it; COURT of Arches. See the article AxchxEö Court. 
5 ſuppoſed, the veſſel follows exactly the direction of he Count of Attachment. 1 8 . ATTACHMENT:. 
wind; it makes the ſame angle with the meridian which the; CourT of Augmentation, ee J AUGMENTATION. 
wind makes. See WIND. OO 4,44... | CouRT IC, or the marſhal's court; a court whereof the 
The wind is further ſuppoſed always the ſame ; and becauſe} judges are the lord high conſtables, and the earl marſhal of En- 
each point, or inſtant of a'coxrſe, may be regarded as the firſt ; e- land, See CONSTABLE, and MARSHAL. 5) 
rery moment of the courſe it makes the lame angle with the] This court is the fountain of martial law ; and the earl marſhal 
wind; ty | $20 isnot only one of the judges, but alſo to ſee execution done, 
Now a wind that is north-eaſt, v. gr. here, (and by conſequence| See CHIVALRY, MARTIAL; Sc. | 
makes an angle of 45 degrees with our meridian) is north. eaſt CouRT of Delegates, is a court where delegates or commiſſioners 
where-ever it blows, and makes the ſathe angle of 45 degrees] ate appointed by the king's commiſſion, under the great ſeal up- 
with all the meridians it meets, 6. F | on an appeal to him. 4: £1 4 | 
The courſe of a veſſel, therefore, driven by the ſame wind, makes] It is granted in three cafes ; firſt, hen a ſentence is given in an 
the lame angle with all the meridians on the ſurface of the globe. eccleſiaſtical cauſe, by the archbiſhop, or his official : ſecond- 
If the velſel run north and ſouth, it makes an angle i itely| ly. when a ſentence is given in an eceleſiaſtical cauſe, in places 
 ſnall with the meridian, i. e. is parallel to it, or never goes from] exempt: thirdly, when ſentence is given in the admiralty court, 
it fit runcaſt and weſt, it cuts all the meridians at tight angles. in ſuits civil or marine, by order of the civil law. See DxLs-. 
[a the fit{t caſe it deſcribes a great circle ; in the ſecond, either al _ GATES. n 1 | [ | ; 
reat circle, which is the equator, or a parallel. But if the coarſe Court of facnlties. See the article FACULTY... __ 
be detween the twa, it does not then deſcribe a circle ; becauſe Couxr of the legate, was a court obtained by cardinal Wolſey of 
acircledrawn in ſach a matiner, would cut all the meridians at} Pope Leo X. in the ninth year of Henry Vu , wherein he, as le- 
unequal angles. It deſeribes, therefore, a ſpiral or curve, the] gate of the pope, had power to prove wills, and diſpenſe with 
eſſential condition whereof, is to cut all the meridians under the offences againſt the ſpiritual laws, &'c. It was but ſhort con- 
ſameangle : called the loxodromie curve, or loxodromy, popu-| _ tinuance. See LEGATE. | 
larly rhumb. See Rus. L Covrr peculiars, is a ſpiritual court, held in ſuch pariſhes as are 
The ſhip's comr/e, therefore, except in the two firſt caſes, is al-] exempt from the juriſdiQion of the biſhops, and are peculiarly 


— — — 


r ways aloxodromic curve; and the hypothenuſe of a rectangle- belonging to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. See PECULIARS. 

; triangle, the two other ſides whereof, are the ſhip's way in lati- Couxr of pre-powders. See PiE-POWDERS. | 

J tide and Tongitude.” : N 3 COURT of requeſts, was a courtof equity, of the ſame nature with 
The latitude is uſually had by obſervation. See LATITUDE. the court of chancery, but inferior to it; being principally inſti- 

The thumb, or angle of the courſe, is had by the compaſs, toge-, tuted for the help'of ſuch petitioners, as in conſcionable caſes, 

| ther with the One or other O the two ſides; and what remains] dealt by ſupplication to his may eſt See REQUEST. 


T * 
to be calculated in ſaiſing, is the quantity of the longitude, and Of this court the lord privy- ſeal was chief udge; aſſiſted by the 


of the thumb or oye. See SAILING; ſecalſo Char. ] maſters of requeſts. It had its beginning about 9 Hen. VII. ac- 

c Compleme if the COURSE. © See COMPLEMENT. | cording to Sir Julius Cæſar's tract on this ſubject Mich. 40 
CovRsE of ariver.” See the article RIVER. and 41 Eliz. in a cor; of common-pleas, it Was adjudged, upon 

f cen denotes a continued range of ſtones, le-] ſolemn argument, that this cor? of requeſts, or the white-ball, 
vel, or of the ſatne*height,hro'out the whole length of the] Was nochn that had the power of judicature, &e. Coke luſt 


l building ; * not ur- by any aperture. See Tab. Ar- fol. 2 It had aſſumed ſo great power to itſelf, that it grew bur- 
. chit. fig. 16. See om | 


; To Bu.DincG, WALL, MasoN&y, &c. denſome and grievous, and was therefore taken away, with 
Counse of plinths, is the continuity of a plinth of ſtone, or plaiſter, ſome others, by a ſtatute made 16and 17 Car. I. cap. 10. 
ia the face of a building; to matk the ſeparation of the ſtories. Court of verge. See the article VERGE. | 
See mr. 129979 518 cons CouRT of wards aud liveries. See W ARDgand MASTER. 
: Cours, is alſo uſed for a collection, or body of laws, canons, or Bouche of Cour. [ BouCBE. 
de Ike. See Corpus, | | Deſpight of the Count. | DEPARTURE. 
The civil courſe, is the collection of Roman laws, compiled by Forejudged the COURT. FoREJUDGED. 
order of Juſtinian. See CaviL law.— Canonical core is the Iuns of COURT. INN. 
ö collection of the canon law, made by Gratian. See Cao. | Perquifizes of COURT. | PERQUISITE» 
Counss, again, is uſed for the time ordinarily ſpent in learning the | Suit of Cour. | SUIT. 
Principles ofaſcience, or theuſual points and queſtions therein. Ambulatory COURT. See the articles « AMBULATORY. 
| —Thus, a ſtudent is ſaid to have finiſhed his courſe in the huma- Baſe COURT. þ BASE. 
nes, in philoſophy, c. MY 2:2; . ms 's COURT. ; | BISHOP. 
| Counseis alſo uſed for the elements of an art exhibited and ex-|C Ra, COURT. CHRISTIAN. 
| lained, either in writing, orby actual experiment. | Comnmty-COURT. T CounTY. 
| lence our coxrſes of philoſophy, anatomy, chymiſtry; mathe-| Dutch COURT. | DUTCHY- 
matieks, te. probably ſo called, as going throughout, or run Hone Couxr. | 4 HoxOUR, 
| Can the whole length or c of he art, We. . Tae SSt... | „ LAWLESS. 
*-OURSE of the moon. 7 Sec 2 Moon. Mayor's, CouRTsS.— To the lord-mayor and City of London, be- 
. 3 COURSE, ; ee the articles 2 Pabboccn | long ſeyeral courts of judicature. The higheſt and moſt anci- 
RT,* an appendage to a houſe, or habitation; capliting dfl.. ent ĩs that called zhe buſtings, deltinedto ſecurethe laws, rights, 
el. the city. See HUsTINGS.—T he ſe- 


— F ground inclofed with walls, but open upwards. 


- +. * Thevord © forthed from the French aar, and that from ding with nothing above forty ſhillings value; or rather be- 
Latin cobors ; whenee alſo cortis, and cartia is ſometimes ' cauſe here the oath of the creditor himſelf is accepted. I he 
"ery = the ſime Tn the laws of the Germans, there is one arti-|, third is the COURT of the lord+mayor and aldermen, where alſo 
Hoe % ut ir eurts Pegis furtum:commiſerit ; am another, 4 the ſheriffs ſit; to Which mah be added, two cg of ſheriff* ; 
* 880 in curte ducis hominem oeciderit. Others derive court from and the court of the tity orphans, whereo the lord-mayor al- 
46470 8 formed of cobors, and . cobors from f- dermen, have the cuſto« Alco, the COURT of commun-conn- 
I ee 50 Id, conſiſting of two houſes; the one for the lord-mayor and 
| N before a houſe is properly called the fore · caurt; that aldermen, and the other for the commoners? in which court 
-.» dung, the bac court: that where country-affairs, c. are ma- are made all by-laws, which bind the citizens. — Alſo, the 


anchiſes,and cuſtoms o 
. 80 0 is a Goukr of requeſts or of conſcience; ſo called, as med- 


naged,.e, where cattel, c. com. in RT, Wh thing relating to the rents 
Corr ah A Pan! „ee. come, the haſe- caurt. chamberlain's CouRT, where every ming 95 
n r'the | wherea ki of ax alſo the affairs of ſervants, Ot. are 
Nereign prince reſides. 82 efoon n king, or e. mare Fe eier if ae rrayf Qed, 
+ 2 1 5 . wy 1 N 4 * 


# # 


7 
& o 


the lord-mayor belong the comrts f coroner, and of eſcheator; 
ayother court for the conſervation of the river of Thames; another 
of gogh delivery, held viſually eight times a year, at the Old- 
Pailey; for the trial of criminals, whereof the lord-mayor 1s 
himſelf the chief judge. 

There are other court called wardmotes, ot meetings of the 
wards ;and court e 8 or aſſemblies of the ſeveral guilds} 


and fraternities. ARDMOTE, G1LD, HALYMOTE, &c. 
Prerogative COURT. See the article REROGATIVE. tel 


if it were ſewed on; which the word in the French 
naturally implies. By reafort the additional piece jp 


perly on the fleld, but inthe nature of a thing ſewe 
r is generally of colouron colour, or en 8 . 


11 the general rule of herald SeeM Mr A Wee 
CO Ut ket 7 


LAUGH, (fromthe Saxon conth. K 
1. 5 out-law ;) he that wittin Nec, Zorg 5 
and} criſhesor conceals him: f. 3s ch, offence he I") 
cent time 


as,h 
855 to * ane Un! m F. wit . 
5 CouRTS. 2 See the eee SEDENTARY- himſelf.” bras on. AW” A o the out 
{ole Counrs. _— COUVERT, I here ed hin; a 9 by 
URTS. BARON, are courts that all lords of manots, who HO ot apavilſont mg gerne 190705 0 a 


raid anciently called b4roxs, have within their reſpeQive pre- 
cincts. See Lok and BAROx. 

This court is twofold; 19. by cxftom : as ifa man having a ma- 
nor in a town, grant the inheritance of 

belonging to another; this grantee may keep a co for the cuſ- 


the copyholds thereto | COWL 


ord inar not to hide, but on 
C8 WAN 5 iu de a lion born. 1 8 5 
taff doubled or 3. . between g dis l hea 0H 


or Covrt., twewlla a It 
motiks. 2 AR 


See Co 
romary tenants, and acceptfurrenders tothe uſe of others, and COWRING, in 9 8 _ i fig iti Who 
On $ 


make both admittances andgrants. 


29. By common lau. This is of frecholdets, which is Rae 8 o W 
0 „Cox NDICI1S 


called a conrt-bior, wherein the freeholders are 
whereas of the other, the lord or his ſteward is judge. Ses 
PEER, FREENOLDER, STEWARD, Se. 

COURT-DAYS, are days when the courts of judicature are 
open; andpleas held. Sec Dar, FaSTus, Nxrasrus, Ce. 

COURT-LANDS, ſuch as the lord of the manor keeps in his 
own hands, for the uſe of his family, andtor hoſpitality. See 
' MAnoOR. 

COURT-LEET, a court belonging to a lord of a manor, in, 
which all offences under high-treaſon are inquired into. See 


LEEr. Cox muſenhnr, according to 


COURT-ROLL, a roll which contains an account of the num- 
ber, c. of lands, de ron on the lord of the manor ; with 
thenames of the ten c. Sce Rorr. 
Tenants holding by mire of this roll, are denominated eopy-| 
holders. SeeCopy-HOLDER, and TESANT. 

COURTAIN. See thearticle CURTAIN. 

COURTESY, or CuRTEsY of Exgland, a tenure, . ch a 


ſhake their wings, in fi 8 the ol 


d An the bi, p bones, 

NO AR e 155 Je on oY 
the os ſacrum See "Tad. A. 3-81.16, 1 7 
19. SeealſoSAckum, - 

In infants, each of theſe confiſts: Ad 3 05 bottes eps 
rated by cartitages;” which, * adults, grow up, and conſt. 
tnte one firm, ſlid bone; whoſ, e parts, e retain three 
diſtin&t names, uccording totheir Former diviſions, vis. the u 


:hum, of iſebium, by ſome pecu d 
Te ſee} W "Foes, e 4. Med eee md 
ra 


e, i a pair of muſ 
ariſing fleſhy from the os lee NEE ween the muſculinat, 
I 


pialis, and pytiformis, and deſc bliquely, termine 


fi 
on each fide the vos coccygis, and 3 Ade part of the os ſi 
vu 


crum;' ſerving to draw the 0s See Wards and in 
As antagoniſts totwo ligaments ſptin oz rom the back 2 


the os ſacrum, and terminating in rhe e External ſurface of the 
os coc 


man marrying an inheritrix, or a woman ſeized of lands in fee- | CRABS- Yes Octl; rr Het: eancrorum, in naturil 


ſimple, or fee-tail | enetal, or ſeized as heir of tail-ſpecial, 
and getting a child by her which cometh alive into the world, 
thoggh both wife and child die forthwith; yet, if ſhe were 
in poſſemon, he ſhall keep the land during his life, and be called 
tenant by the conrteſy England; this privilege being not allow- 
ed in any other countr except Scotland, where it is called 
curialitas ſcotiæ. See TENANT. 
This tenure was introduced by the conqueror, and borrowed by 
him from his own country, Normandy, where it obtained 
before, under the name of vewvezd. ' 
Arms of COURTESY. See the article ArMs. | 
COURTIN, or CouRTA1x, in fortification. See CURTIN. 
COURTISAN, a term of infamy, applied to women who ex- 


oſe their perſons, and make a trade of proſtitution. See of. 9 5 55 

5 "Thoſe of the fert 5 theres 

bones wherewith they it We colored 5 armed: a membrane 
$ 


TEWS 
Lais, the famous Theban conrtiſan, ſtands on record for re- 
quiring no leſs than ten thouſand crowns for a ſingle night. O 
all places in the world, Venice is that where courtiſan, 
abound the moſt : It is now 250 years ſince the ſenate, which! 


3 leſt they ſhould turn their Reads to make innovations ia 

the ſtate. | 

COUSIN, * a term of relatioi and Kinſhip, en to thoſe who 
are iſlued from two brothers, or two ſiſters. 

The word is ordinarily derived from 'ton/a newintus ; thou 
Menage brings it from congenius, or e, q. d, ex 
genere. See CONSANGUINITY., 

In the tirſt generation they are called couſin german, i. e. next 


ough 


<31/ins. See GERMAN. —Inthe ſecond, ſecondeconfixs :"in the 


third and fourth, conſrns in the third and fourth degrees. | 
In the primitive times, it was allowed couſi ns-german to marry, 


to preventtheir making alliances in heathen families; but Theo! cee n 


doſius the great prohibited it under pain of death; on pretence 
that tiiey were, in ſome ſort, brothers and ffters, withregard 
to each other. See DEGREE. | 

Pateraal couſiut, are tiioſe ſprung from relations on the father's 
fige. Maternal, thoſe on themother's. NOIR _ 
water Cousixs, Scethearticle QUATER. Be #1 


Cous1N isalfoatitle of honour, which kings beſtow on peers, oft 


nobles, foreign princes of the blood „Cardinals, and the principal 
© perſons of Meir ſtate. 


USSINET, bien, in achte Sture, the ſtotte that crowns a4 


e or peer; ; 'or that lies immediately oyerthe capital of 
the impoſt. ' See TMposr, 'PrepRoIT, '&e. 


Its undeffide is level, and u er curved Ek 
or ſpring of t the arch, 6rvaulr. See ARrcn, ty 
Cobsstxx is" alſo uſedfor an ornument in che lone 22 be- 
tw een the abacus, and echinus gr ein: d which 
ſerves tõ fotm the v olütes. SEEChPITALr. 
Tris thus denominited fra its gs Hy nting a pillow or ctiſhion, 
preſſed by the weight 6ver it, and bound with the {trap 
girdle, called by Vitruwius, 54l/hths. See VoLUTE. 
COUSU, in heraldry, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as rem „ Vi2. 
fora pieceof another colour or metal, placed on an ordinary, as 


of their formation 13 5 1487 accura 


Indeed, it is much 
had expelled them, was obliged to recal them; to provide for 
the ſecurity of women of hotiour, and to keep the nobles em- 


dr |CRAMPOONS, En Aires pieces of iron. hoo 


hiſtory and medicine, are little 


hit N Bones, ordinr 
flat; 19 called ,becanfetaken out if 188055 


i raw-fiſh, or river lob. 
Aer: and thouy or ind 6000 125 eee yet te- 


ſembling them than an och patt The wy (ron 
in medicine, 1 werful n or a8forbe 4 See A580 
The ef c ge es emed int 

e moſt able na ruratifls ine them formed in the brain of 
the animal. Van cn firſt fou them ia the region of the 
ſtomach: M. Geoff roy the younger has obſervedt he Manner 


According t to him, 'w af 9755 one claſs of. animal; 


1 - which have their! bn 8 1500 ereas the reſt hare 
925 Ws 


them within-ſide! 25 Ul ſhes we are ſpeaking 


very year in June of the 


See Awnaxt, 


wherewith the inſide df th an IS lined, takes theirplace, 
and hardens, by degrees, into ſhe 
Wong er WT ſhould calt its cn, or 

covering; than that ft! uld diſcharge itſelf of its ſtomach, a. 
the craw-fth my "aft wir 0 eoffroy thinks, of its in- 
teſtines too: % exterior'; membranes of thoſe viſcera taking 
the place thereof. 

There is room to believe, that as they putrify and diſſolve; they 
ſerye for food to the anithal ; during the time of the reformat: 
on, 25 old ſtomach ſeems, to be the, firſt food the ney one 


ige 
It is onty in this tim ſtones are found, called crabj-eyes: 
| en ee be Re be Kg vive: ſtomach is deſtroyed; 


afterwards WH 55 in the ne one, where they de. 
creaſe Ie by e till ee ech. See T'ESTACEOUS 


Mug ez Um aue lines, nets, hooks, 

"44th 3 for f FISHING. 

Hens, 15 Oe Who, e the Fo * uſe ſmall.yeſſels, 
fochas, ede gys, 7 N they call ſuch little veſſels 


$ T, Ce. 
— RT. SV 1 55 n 1 b eit Jon, of occaſionedbya 


, thic viſcid vapour 775 the metnlratcs of the muſcles, 
Ae ue As or 6x the neck arms, legs, S. = 
Sole a fntory 72 5 uſually drivenoff wich fri 
14 ba kin dle. See CONVULSION. 


eden from, the German, tran, which ignikes the 


| Cot on vy$ieee of its EE ris ſerving to 


ha bind to ieces fwo Net: or 19 

= me deriye i word, b 1 805 rench - 
* be Italia rg * 5 une 
h\CRAN Iii dera ry. * croſs crampomee, bat 


A 
at each 2 has acre or 7 piece coming from it. 
| reptefented in Tab. Fork A. ng. See Cxoss. Lala 0 


ends; for the draw in or pulling up of timber, ſtones, . 
CR RANAGE, n Adettye to uſe a craue, fot drawing up mer N 
of a ſhip, or hoy. Sc. ata Wharf; and to make profitt er 5 


* The word alſo Sgnifies the money taken, or paid for Ne Nye 


n Aarne. ern as aK S2 


—_— cc - Q  _ oo -< +, 35 
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" wa - * 


Ang large tones and other weights. 


CRA 


1 machine uſed inbuildingand commerce, for the rai-| 
See MAchixk, &c. 
petrault, in his notes on V itruvius, makes the craze the ſame | 
"1 the corvus, OF raven of the ancients. See Cox vpys. 
o modern crane onſiſts of ſeveral members, or pieces, the 
e whereof is a ſtrong perpendicular beam, or arbour, 
mly fixed in the ground, and ſuſtained by eight arms, coming 
ol the extremities of four pieces of wood laid acroſs, through 


141e of the arbor the arms meet, and are mottiſed into it: its 
ju ends in an iron piyot, whereon. is bore A tranſverſe-piece, 
eln out to a good diſtance in maniier of a crane neck - 
whence the name. ib ALE 
The middle and extremity of this is again ſuſtained by arms | 
om the middle of the arbor ; and over it comes a rope, or ca- 
to one end w hereof the weight is fixed ; the other is wound | 
ound the ſpindle of a wheel, which turned, draws the rope, and 
tat heaves up the weight; to be afterwards applied to any fide 
or quarter, by the mobility of the tranſverſe piece on the pivot. 
Crave isalſo N 2 name for a ſiphon. SIPHON. 
; LI 
uh de et- Nil- lep- malt, to the middle of the foreſtays ; ſerv- 
nxt keep the ſprit-ſail-top-maſt upright and ſteady.—Sce Tab. 
» fig. 1. n. 137. 
CRANI M, * in anatomy, an aſſemblage of ſeveral bones, 
which cover and encloſe the brain and cerebellum; popularly 
called the ll. See Tab. Aaat. (Oſteol.) fig. 1.and 2. See 
ao Ba Ax, and PERICRANIUM. 
* The word comes from the Greek xpayoy, of zpgr&, galea, hel- 
met; in regard it ſerves wo defend the brain, like a head-piece.' 
Pezron again, derives xpaytoy from the celtic cen, by reaſon of 
roundneſs. 


The crani um is divided into two tables, or laminæ, laid or ap- 

ied over each other ; between which is a thin ſpongious ſub- 
— made of bony fibres detached from each lamina, and 
full of little cells of different bigneſſes, called diploe, or medi- 
ullum. See DIPLoE. 
The tables are hard and ſolid, the fibres being cloſe to one ano- 
ther; the diploe is ſoft, in regard the bony fibres are here at a 
preater diſtance : a contrivance whereby the skull is not on- 
ly made lighter, but leſs liable to fraQtures. S 

e external lamina is ſmooth, and covered with the pericra- 
mum; the internal is likewiſe ſmooth, abating the futrows 
made by the pulſation of the arteries of the dura mater, ere the 
eaxium be arrived at its conſiſtence. 
It has ſeveral holes, through which it gives paſſage to the ſpinal 
marrow, nerves, arteries, and veins, forthe conveyance and re- 
conveyance of the blood, &c. between the heart and the brain. 
Itsfigureis round, which is an advantage to its capacity; but a 
litle depreſſed, and longiſh ; advancing out behind, and flatted 
onthe two ſides, which form the temples ; which contributes 
tothe enlargement of the ſight and hearing. 

tis compoſed of eight bones, fix whereof are proper, and two 
common : —t he proper are, the bone of the forehead, os front, 
that of the back of the head, os oceipitis, the two ofla parietalia, 
d the two of the temples, eſſa tamorum. See each in its place, 
FroxTIS, Occipiris, TEMPORIS, &c. 

thin the eminences of the bones of the temples, is contained 
theorgan of hearing, with the four little bones belonging there- 


wy v12. the malleolus, incus, (tapes, and os orbiculare. See 
R. 


ethmoides. See SPHENOIDES, Ec. 


de jaw : it has others proper, whereof there are three genuine, 
e coronalis, ſagittalis, and lambdoides ; the reſt ſpurious 
called ſgrammoſee, or temporales. See SUTURE, c. 
div iion of the craniam into pieces by ſutures, is of good 
uſe, as it makes it leſs liable to break, gives paſſage to the mem- 
_ ates which ſuſtain the pericranium, _ affords vent to the 
oor of inſenſible perſpiration. See FRacTurE, &c. 
a contrivance in machines, in manner ol an elbow, 
only of a ſquare form ; projecting out from an axis, ur ſpindle ; 
nd ſerying by its rotation, to raiſe, and fallthepiſtons of engines 
* failing water, or the like. I. 146 
gende in the ſea language. A ſhip is ſaid to be cu ſided, when 
N bear her ails, or can bear but ſmall ſail for fear of o- 
dhe ig fart 
and cannot be brought on ground without danger. 
ns light tranſparent ſtuff, in manner of gauze; made of 
ik, gummed andtwiſted on the mill ; wove without eroſ- 
ud much uſed in mourning. | 
An ae aither craped, i. e. criſped, or ſmooth : the firſt doable, 
15 fling acloſer mourning ;' the latter /ingle, uſed for that 
FLeroteſ to x 
Aginity. | 
| "bet deſtined for the firſt is more twiſted than that for the ſe- 
"f the os being the greater or leſs degree of wilting, eſpecially 
otofthe e which produces the criſping given it when taken 


oom, ſt . . 
Y War forthe by f 1 in clear water, and rubbed with a piece 


, in a ſhip, are lines going from the upper end 


The common bones of the cranium are the os ſphenoides, and | 


he cravinm has three common. ſutures, which divide it from 


to be crank by the ground, when her floor is ſo harrow, 1 


\ote, white is reſerved for young people, or thoſe]. 


CRE: 


ginally from Bologna: but the chief manufacture hereof is Laid 
to be at Lyons. ; . m 

Hiſtory tells us; that 8. Bathilda, queen of France fine 
ape, erepa, of gold and ſilver, to lay over the body of S. Eloy. 

The Bollandiſts own they cannot find whatthis crepa was. Bi- 
net ſays, it was a frame to cover the body of the ſaint withal : 
but others, with reaſongtake it to be a tranſparent tuff, through 
which the body might be ſeen ; and that this was the crepa 


RAPULA; aſurfejt by over- eating and drinking. See Sux- 
FEIT, and PEEMTUp ER. 2 | | 

RASIS * of the blood, denotes a due temperamentor conſtitution 
of that humour wherein the ſeveral, principles, viz. ſalt and 
oil, whereof it is compoſed, ate found in their juſt proportion 
and purity : — in contradiſtinction togyſcraſy, which conſiſts in 


an improper mixture of the principles, or.an unnatural ſtate of 
ſome of the ingredients thereof. 


.. *® The word is Greek, is ſignifying mixture, 4emper: ment. 
The chief dyſcrafies the blood is lulceptible of, whence tlow 
moſt of the diſeaſes of the body, are.coagulation, diſſolution, 
oilyneſs, ſizyneſs, and ſaltneſs. SceBLood ; ſee alſo Coa- 
.GULATION, c. | R | 
CRAsis, in grammar, is a figure, whereby twodifterent letters are 
either contracted into one long letter, or a diphthong... 
Such, e. gr. is eig for ot; aanfu for Oc. ruxuc for 
re, &c. where / and a are conttacted into; 6 and «into n; 
and : and o into v. 8 
CRASSAMENT UM, a term uſed by ſome anatomiſls, for the 
cruor of the blood: or that part which, upon ſtanding to cool, 
and ſeparate, forms the cougulum : in oppoſition to the ſeram 
or whey, wherein it ſwims, SeeCRuorR. 
Some authors have ſu ppoſed the croſſamentum to be ſpecifical- 
ly lighter than the ſerum ; but Dr. Jurin ſhews the contrary 
rom peed experiments. See BLoop. .. 
CRATER, cap, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouthern he- 
miſphere ; whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue are ſeven; in 
Tycho's eight; in the Britannic catalogue eleven. The order, 
names, longitudes, latitudes, c. whereof, are as follow. 


Names and fituations of thi 13 Latitude. 


| 
he middle whereof the foot of the beam paſſes. About lc whence our ward crape was formed. | 


ars. South. | 5 
o „ # 4 
That in the foot Wig 26 3122 42 4/4 3 
Preced, of 3 in the middle of the cup 22 23 goll7 3 4 * 
South in the middle of the cup 25 5 5020 475 43 
Preced. in the north part of the 11 * 6 8 28 
circumference of the mouth 33 553 29 2 


Middle of 3 in the middle of the cup 24 36 16]19 39 22] 
- | 

Subſ. in north. citcumf. of the mouth 23 
In the north. handle 

In the middle of the mouth 

In the ſouth. circumf. of the mouth 
In the ſouth. handle 

10 


9 20114 35 16 
24 16 26111 18 33 
26 8 52114 13 32 
29 45 5018 17 29 

1 47-42]16 4 46 


2 3 58 41't7 52 595 6 


CRATER ,infalconry, denotes a line on which hawks are faſtened 

when reclaimed. See RECLAIM. 

CRA VEN, or CRAVENT, in our ancient cuſtoms, a term of re- 

roach uſed in trials by battle. See CoMBAT. 
he law was, that the victory ſhould be proclaimed, and the 
vanquiſhed acknowledge his fault in the audience of the peo- 
plez or pronounce the word cravent in the name of recreantice, 
or cowardice, &c. and, preſently, judgment to begiven ; and 
the recreant, amittere legem terre, i. e. become infamous. 

Coke obſerves, that if tho appellant join battle, and cry eravey, 

he is to loſe, liberam legem. If the appellee cry craves, he is to 

be hanged. See DUEL. . 

CRAYON, ageneral name for all coloured ſtones, earths, or o- 
ther minerals, uſed in deſigning, or painting in paſtel ; whether 
they have been beaten and reduced to a paſte, or are uſed in their 
primitive conſiſtence of a ſtone, after ſawing or cutting them in- 
to long narrow ſlips, See PORT-CRAION- 

In this laſt manner are red crayons made, of blood- ſtone, or red 

- chalk ; black ones, of charcoal and black lead. Crayoxs of all 
other colours are compoſitions of earths reduced into paſte. 
SeePxNcir, Cc. 

CREAM, * the thickeſt and fatteſt part of milk; being that 
whereof butter is made. See MiLk and BuTTER. 

The word is derived from the Latin cremor, which fignifies the 
ſame way though in the lower Latin we find crema lacis. 

CREAM of tartar, CREMOR Zartari in pharmacy, a preparation of 

. tartar, otherwiſe called cry/t 


— 


papa 2 + >> 


I; 


al of tartar. 

It is — boiling tartar in water till it be diſſolved. and paſ- 
ſing the diſſolution through ſtraining- bag: half the liquor be- 
ing evaporated, the remainder is ſet in a cool place; where it 
ſhoots into cryſtals, part af it ſwimming a- top, in form of cream. 
— T his latter is properly the cream 7 tartar, the reſt eryſtal of tar- 
tar, both of the ſame nature and uſe. See CRYSTAL. 

Cream of tartar is reputed a great ſweetner of the blood; fur 
which ſome take it in whey or water-gruel in the ſpring-time, go 
the quantity of halfan ounce every morning, for three or tour 


or * all dyed raw. The invention of this ſtuff came ori- 


weeks, by 
141 1 $2 


CRE 
fts operation is by [tool ; and, by its ſaline particles, pretty much 
alſo by urine. It is generally mixed with lenitive electuarſes, 
ang other gentle catharticks, in nephriticand antivenereal caſes, 
where it often proves ſerviceable. 
CREASED he S. See the article TyTE. q 
CREATION. | ENESIS. 
1:ro:ha of the CREATION. 8 Sce the articles 3 ppgena. 
CREDENTIALS, letters of creditand recommendation ** - 
cially ſuch as are given to embaſladors, plenipotentiaries, Ve 
ſent to foreign courts. See EMBASSADOR, Oc. | 
CREDIBILIIY. Sec PropaBiLITY, Evipence, OPINION, 


In the philoſophical tranſations, We have a mathematical compu- 
tation of the credibility of human teſtimony, See CERTITUDE: 

CREDIT, in commerce, mutual truſt ör loan of merchan- 
dises ot money, on the reputat on of the probity and ſolvability 
of a dealer. Sce DEBT. N | 

Letters of CREDIT, are thoſe given to perſons in whom a mer- 
chant, &c. can truit, to take money of his correſpondent a- 
broad, in caſe he happens to need it. See LETTER. 

Curbix is alſo uſed for the currency which papers, or bills, 
have in the publick, and among dealers. See PAPER. 

In this ſenſe, credit is ſaid to reſe, when in negotiating the 
ares of a company, they are received and fold at prices a- 
bove par, or the ſtandard of their firſt creation. 

Niſeredit is oppoſed to credit, and is uſed where money, bills, 
Sc. fall below par. Sce PAR. 

Cxreprr was alfo antiently a right which lords had over their 

_ vallals; conſiſting in this, that during a certain time they 

might oblige them to lend them money. 
In this ſenie, the duke of Brittany had credit during fiftcen 
days on his own ſubjeas, and thoſe of the biſhop of Nantes ; 
and the biſhop had the ſame credit or right among his ſubjełts, 
and thoſe of that prince. 

CREDITOR, a perſon to whom any ſum of money is due, 
either by obligation, promiſe, or otherwiſe. See DeBT, and 
DEBTOR. 

The laws of the twelve tables, which were the foundation of 
the Roman juriſprudence, allowed the creditor to tear or cut 
his debtor to pieces, in caſe he proved inſolvent. 

Cxtoprro, in book-keeping. Sce BOOK-KEEPING. 

CREED, CREDo, a ſhort, or ſummary account of the chief 
articles of the chriſtian faith; thus called from the firſt word 
thereof in Latin, credo, I belicyc. Sce SYMBOL. 

CREEK, part of a haven, where any thing is landed from the 
lea. See HARBOUR. _- 

So many landing-places as there are in a harbour or port, ſo 
many creeks there are. Crompt. 

CREMASTERS, * in e an epithet given two muſcles, 
otherwiſe called ſwſpexſores ; lerving to raiſe, or draw up the 
teltieles.—See Tab. 4at. (Myol.) fig. 2. n. 32. 

The word comes from the Grrek xg: 1a, F » FUR to ſuſ- 
nd, hang. | 


CRENATED leaves, a term uſed by botaniſts, for ſuch leaves 


of plants as are jagged, or notched. See LEAF. 
CEN ELI. E, ;mbattled, in heraldry, is when any honoura- 


wall. See EMBATTELED. 
„ The French word comes from ecr&!, a notch, or interval; 


the Engliſh, from its being a, place of fighting, or battle, 
Upton, in Latin, calls this imbatallatum, a word forged from 
the Engliſh ; but moſt others term it pinnatam, from pinna, a 
battlement. See BATTLEMENT. 
The origin hereof is, doubtleſꝭ, from the figures of ſuch walls 
being givento warriors,cither for having been the firſt at mount- 
ing, or the chief in defending them. 
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Since it paſſes put of a rarer into a thi edi 
refracted, (ſee REFRACT1ON;) and there Medinm Will b. 
dicular, i. e. towards the ſemidjameter CF. It Ara ; 
fore, proceed to J, but touching the earth in D Ulna there. 
A, the eaſtern part of the ſenſible horizon: Plan, 
ray beſides AD, of all thoſe refracted in E. arr;, Other 
now, fince the particles of the atmoſphere refed t 
rays, (ſee REFLECT1ON ;) and ſince the angle Da the ſun; 
to CAO; the rays reflected in A will be carri 7 5 equal 
place of the ſpectator; who will therefore fee thy ® O, the 
ſhining-in the fenſible horizon, and conſequen 1 eticle 4 
=—_ of — 1 erepnſculum. cin the begin 
nd in the lame manner might be ſhewn the i 
reflection of the ſun's rays i | © refraQion 
2 . ene therenay 
epler, indeed, aſſigus another cauſe FI 
the luminous matter around the ſun oeh 2 enlam, dit. 
horizon, in a circular figure, exhibits the crepuſculum.? A the 
2 he would ſhew, owing to the refraction of the n 
e depth of the ſun below the horizon, at the be 2M ſphere 
mor nin crepuſculum, or end of tbe evening one 1 ins of the 
in the ſame manner as the arch of viſion; vz. b 3 
the moment wherein the air firſt begins to ſhine ! euleni 
ning 1 and that wherein it ceaſes in the * - 
2 fin ng — py — for that moment TR; 
azen found it 19 degrees; Tycho 1756 R 
Stevinus 180 Caſſini 15 Ricciolus il 115 —— Fe 
— 10%, in the evening 20% 30'; in the ſummer folie 
ry "IN 219 25; in the winter ſolſtice in the mornin 
or need we wonder at this difference 
the cauſe of the crepſculum bein 8 — 
halations in the atmoſphere be either more copious or hi be 
than ordinary; the morning crepaſenlum will begin om. 1 
the evening hold longer than ordinary: for the more c — 
the exhalations are, the more rays will they refle&. c . 
uently the more will they ſhine ; and the hi Tu the 3 
ooner they will be illumined by the ſan. 12 this : me 
— — =—_> — ww refraction is greater; and A 
e brightne l iable 
is Ar! Aye ghe __ the atmoſphere is variable, butal() 
ence, when the difference between the ſun's declines 
and the depth of the equator is leſs than 199, and _ 


_ exceed 1503 the-crepuſexlum will continue the whole 


The elevation of the | | 2 
9277 wn of the pole P R, (fig 42.) andthe e e. 


md the beginning of the morning crepuſ 
or end of tbe evening. Since in the triangle PSZ the — 
ſides are given, vir. PA the complement of the elevation of 
the pole PR, and PS the complement of the declination O5 
and SZ the aggregate of the quadrant Z D, and the ſun's depth 
DS, find the angle ZPS&, vhoſe meaſure is the arch A0. » 
aw many a 5 4 into ſolar time: thus have you 
m the beginni i 
— — beginning of the morningerepaſcalun, 


To findthe crepuſeulum by«the artificial gl,be. See GLow. 


ble ordinary is dented, after the manner of battlements of a CRESCENT,“ the ne- moon, which, as it degins to recede 


from the ſun, ſhews a little rimof light, terminating in poi 
ittle ri ninating in points 
or horns, Which are ſtill increaſing, till it POTS fal, and 
round in the oppoſition. See Moon. 
»The word is, Latin, creſcens, formed from creſco, I grow, ot ir. 


creaſe, 
The term is alſo uſed for.the ſame figure of the moon in its 
wane, or decreaſe ; but improperly: in regard the point or 
horns are; then turned towards the welt, whereas they lookto 
the eaſt in the jult creſcent. 


CREPITATION, that noiſe which ſome ſalts make over the CRESCENT, itt heraldry, is a bearing in form of a half-· moon. Ile 


fire in calcination ; called alſo detouation., See DETONATION, 
and DECREPITATION, | 

CREPIT US 1 in natural hiſtory, a kind of fungus, popularly 
called paf-ball. | 
Mr. Derhamobſerves, that upon examining the powder thereof 
with a microſcope, he found the ſeeds to be ſo many. exceed- 
ing ſmall puif-balls, with round heads, and long, fharp-pointed 
ſtalks; as if made on purpoſe to prick into the ground. 

The ſeeds arc intermixed with much duſty matter, and become 
hurtfal to the eyes, probably by their ſharp ſtalks pricking and 
wounding, it. "I? 

* CREPUSCULUM,* in aſtronomy, rwiligb:; the time from 
the firit dawn or appcarance of the morning, to the riſing of 
the ſun; and, again, between the ſetting of the fun, and the 
latt remains of day. Sec Dar, RisixG, SETTING, te: | 

* Papias derives the word from r which, he fays, antiently 
ſbggnißed uncntain, doubtful, q. d. a dubines light. 
The erebaſculum is uſually computed to begin and end when 
thc lun is about 18 degrees below the horizon. Alt is of longer 
duration in the ſolſtices than in,the equinoxes, longer in an 

_ oblique, than in a right ſphere. 32 SEC 20 | 
The creprſexluare occaſioned by the ſun's rays refracted in our 
atmolphere, and reflected from the particles thereof, to the eye. 
For ſappoſe an obſerver in O, ( Fab. Atronomy, fig. 41.) the 
ſenlible horizon AB, and the fan under the horizon in Hk; 
al. d let the ray SE fall in the atmoſphere below the horizon. | 


Otromans bear finople, a creſcens montant, argent. 
The creſcent is. frequently uſed as a difference in coat-armour, 
to diſtinguiſh it for that of a ſecond brother, or junior fam] 
See DIEFERBNCE. | 
The figure of the creſcext is the Turkiſh ſymbol; or rather, 
it is that of the city Byzaztizm, which bore this device from 
Wear as appears from medals ſtruck in honour ct 
Auguſtus, Trajan, c. 
The creſcent is ſometimes mantant, i. e. its points look towards 
the top of the chief, which is its molt ordinary repreſentation: 
whence ſome contend, that the creſceut, abſolutely ſo called, 
implies that ſituation; though other authors blazon it mantant, 
when the horns are towards the dexter- ſide of the eſcutcheon, 
when others call it incroiſunt. | 
Creſcexts are {aid to be adofſed, when their backs or thickel: 
parts, are turned towards each other; their points looking td 
the ſides of the ſhield. * | 
Creſcent inverted, is that whoſe points look towards the bot- 
tom: turned ereſcents are placed like thoſe adeſſed; the dit. 
ference is, that all their points look to.the dexter-fide of the 
ſhield :—contarnedcreſcents on the contrary, look to the ſinilter- 
fide: —affronted or appointed creſcents, are contrary to the ada, 
the points looking towards each other. 


CRESCENT is alſo the name of a military order, inſtituted br 


Renatus of Anjou, king of Sicily, Ce. in 1448; 10 called fru 


the badge, or ſymbol thereof, a cre/cexs of gold enamelles, 


CRE CRI 


eve occaſion to this eſtabliſhment, was, that Rendtus| The erew of a Dutch ſhip, from 4oto 5olaſts; is ſeven ſailors 
for his device acreſcent, with the word loz, praiſe; which, and a ſwabber; from 50 a 60 lat, hd row conſiſts 97 — 
in the tile of Rebus, makes loz in creſtent, q. d. by advancing inf men and a ſwabber; and thus 'increaſes at the rate of one 
«inte, one nerits praiſe. | man for every io laſts; ſo that aſhip of co laſts has twelve men, 
and French cr are uſually ſtronger than 


Wy | 
in armoury, the uppermoſt part of the defenſive art &c.—Engli 
CREST oe head; rifing over the reſt, in manner of the comb| Dutch; Ke always in about the he proportion. 
or tut of a cock; to Tuſtin the efforts of very keen ſcimi-| In a ſhip, there are ſeveral particular crews, or gangs, as the 
"ud; Ee. lt has irs nate ome ert, cock'scomb.—Hence, eee 2 the carpenter'$ crew, the guriner*s crew, &c. 
9 4 y Sr IA CABG Ee concierto rind nd: ia. : 
vo! fn heraldry, denotes the uppermoſt patt of an @rmoury ; | CRIBRATION, in pharmacy, ting; the act of ſeparating the fi- 
4 Hatpart riling bvet the cask, or helmet. See Cask. | ner parts of mage 8 fine ot humid, from oy Aer : 
Nextto the mantle, ſays Guillim, the ereſtor cgi claims] the latter by means of a pulping-ficve, the former by a fine 
he higheſt place, being ſeated on thè moſt eminent part of the] ſearce. 3 1 Lo 
bemet; yer lo, 4s to admit an interpoſition of ſome eſcrol,] CRIBROSUM, os, or os CRIBRIFORME, in anatomy, à little 
wreath, chapeau, crown, Waiver nne | bone at the top of the noſe, pierced ite a ſieve, to let paſs ſeve- 
The creſt of the arms of England, is a lion paſfant gardant, ral little fibres, atiſing from the mamillary productions, and ter- 
whed with an imperial crown 3 that of France, a ftower-|  minating in the membrane that lines the cavity of the noſtrils : 
atv, See ARMS, Oc. | called alſo os ethmoides. See ETAMOIDES. | 
the ancient turnaments, the cavaliers had plumes of feathers, |CRICOARYT ANOID.AUS, in anatomy, a name given two 
eſpecially thoſe of oft tiches, and herons, for their creſts ; theſe air of muſcles, ſerving to open the latynx. See LARP xx 
ſutts they called plumarts; and were placed in tubes, on the tops he cricoarytenoidei are either poſterior, or lateral: the former 
of high, caps, ot bonnets.—Some had their creſt; of leather . are the firſt pair of openers of he arynx ; the latter, the ſecond 
others of parchment, paſtboard, Ce. painted or varniſhed, to] pair. enn f. 
keep out the weather; others of ſteel, wood, Sc. on which he lateral have their origin in the edge of the lateral and ſupe- 
were ſometimes repreſented a member or ordinary of the coat; rior part of the cartilage cricoides, and are inſerted into the la- 
a5, an eagle, flowet-de-lys, c. but never any of thofe called] teral and ſuperior part of the axytznoides. | 
»onourable ordinaries, as pale, feſle, N e.— The crefts were] The poſterior have their origin in the poſterior and lower part of 
changeable at pleaſure; mY reputed no other than as an arbi-| the cricoides : and hence the teaſon and etymology of the name 
rary deviſe, or ornament. Sce VEVISE. = 1 is evident. See CRICOIDES, 
Herodotus attributes the riſe of eye/ts to the Carians, who firſtJCRICOIDES,® in anatomy, a cartilage of the larynx ; fo cal- 
bore feathers on their casks, and painted figures on their buck- led, as being round, like 4 ring, and incompaſſing the whole 


ers; whence the Perſians called them cocks. larynx. See LARYNX. | 


. 


The oldeſt of the heathen gods are ſaid to have wore &reſts, even ' ® The word is formed from Aen., uſed by tranſpoſition for 
before arms were made of iron and ſteel. — Jupiter Ammon xigx&, circle, and «SG», form. Yer 4-4 | 

hore aram's head for his ereſt; Mars that of a lyon, oratyger| The ericoides is the ſecond cartilage of the larynx : it is narrow 
caſting out fire at his mouth and noſtrils. Alexander the great before, thick behind; and ſerves as a baſe to all the other carti- 
wore for his creſt a ram's head, to inculcate that he was the ſon} lages ; being, as it were, let into the thyroides. 

of Jupiter Ammon; Julius Cæſar ſometimes bore a ſtar, tgp It is by means of this, that the other cartilages are joined to the 
denote that he was deſcended from Venus; and ſometimes the | 

head of 4 bull, or an elephant with his trunk; and ſometimes CRICOTHYROIDEUS, in anatomy, a name given to the 
the wolf that ſuckled Romulus and Remus. firſt pair of muſcles proper to the larynx. See LARYNY. 

The chriſtians, in their firſt religious wars, were Wont to wear Their name is derived hence, that they have their origin in the 
a croſs darting forth rays, for their creſts, as well as on their lateral and anterior part of the ericoides ; and are inſertedinto the 
fields and banners, as Prudentius informs us; | inferior part of the thyroides Their uſe is todilate the ſcuti- 
———Clypeorum ivfignia Chriſtus form cartilage. See THYROIDES. | 

Scripſerat, ardebat ſummits crux addita criſtis. CRIME,* a breach or tranſgreffion of a law, or an action con- 
Phe ancient Warriors bore creſts to ſtrike terror into their ene-| trary to the purport of a law, either natural or divine, civil, or 
mies, at the ſight of the ſpoils of animals they had killed; ot to] eccleſiaſtick; to which a penalty is annexed. See Law, 
give dem the more formidable mien, by making them appear TRANSGRESSION, . et 
taller, Se. Plutarch obſerves, that the eres of Pyrrhus was a * The term crime included in it the idea of a determination, and 

bunch of feathers, with a ſtag's nhorus; and Diodorus Siculus, deſign formed to do an injury: it is derived from the Latin 
unt of the kings of Egypt, lion's heads, bulls, or dragons. crimen, of the Greek #piy@, judico, I judye. 

Tec have given tile to ſeveral fables: the ancients, u. gr. The Romans diſtinguiſhed two kinds of crimer, viz. private, 
give Serapis the head of a ſpar-hawk- ; this being the ere/# of which only affected particular perſons; the profecution where- 
that cavalier. Geryon they madeamonſter with three heads, | of was. not allowed by the laws to any but thoſe intereſted there- 
becauſe he bore a triple creſt; they feigned, that Proteus in; as adultery, &c. And publick crimes; the proſecution 
changed his form every moment, becauſe, being king of Egypt,] whereof was ermitted to all perſons, though in no wiſe imme- 
he frequently changed his creſt: ſometimes bearing that of a, diately intereſted. | 
lion, ſometimes of a dragon, Oe.. With us, crimes are diltinguiſhed into capital; as, treaſon, mur- 
The ereſt is eſteemed a greater mark of nobility, than the ar- ders, robberies, &c. and common, as perjuries, &e. Sec 
— — bore at tournaments; to which none were ad- Sie u- : | * ; 
mitted, till they had given proof of their nobility. Sometimes it]. They are again divided into crimes cognizable by the king's 
ſerves to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral branches of a family. It has judges-; as.thoſeaboyementioned; and fuch as are only cogni- 
ſerved, on occaſion, as the diſtinguiſhing badge of factions. zable in the ſpiritual courts, as ſimple foruicution, Wee" 
Sometimes the creſt is taken from the device; but more uſually G2 CRIME. Ss the rela) 5 vast crime. 
is formed of ſome piece of the arms: thus, the emperor's creſt is} GRIMEN Fav. SY, $ Fars. | 
an eagle; that of Caſtile a caſtle; & Families that exchange CRIMS * one of the ſeven r colours of the dyers. Sce 
arms, as have done the houſes of Brunſwie and Cologne; do not RED, and Dru, ae | 
change their creſts ; the firſt {till retain the horſe, andthe latter + © The word comes from the Arabic kermiff, of keymes, red. — 
Os mermaid; : 5e 5 ; Ay yarn — — — 1 e and 

r, among car vers, an imagery, or carved work, to adorn} is uſed for cremonoir, See KanMES, COCHINEAL, Wet | 
the head, — of any — 5 Mike our modern corniche. See The ſtuffs to be died in crimſon, after they have been cleared of 
RNICHE. = their ſoap, and ſtronglyallumed, are put in a decoction of co- 


CkEST FALLEN, is ſpoken of a horſe, when the u er part of... cbineal, each according to its colour. ' See PURPLE. 
the neck; on which —— grows, does not unnd ufright, CRINONES, in melee a ſort of worms, ſometimes found 
dut hangs either to one fide, or the ober . under, the skin, in children; reſembling ſhort thick hairs, or 
CRESTED „n. See che article 84. J | brilites, dee Worns: 1 . 
CREUX, aterm iu feulpture much uſed by the Freneh; though}. They are alſo called dracunexl!, and comedoenet, from the Latin 
pet, that we know of, natoralized among us: but the waht] eonmedere, to eat; by reaſon they prey on the ſubſtance of thc 
Aa word of equal import in Engliſn, as it as frequently put] child, or conſume its nouriſhment. , See DRACUNCULT: _ 
us under à neceſſity of uſing this in the courſe of thepreſent CRISIS, in medicine. a change, or turn in acute diſeaſes; wherein 
. work; ſoitpleads ſtrongly for its admiſſion into our language, | the morbifick matter is ſo altered, as determines the patient 
| —— originally ſignifies a hollow,” cavity or m, ou of Which either for recovery, or death. See CRITICAL, and HYPER- 
Oo has been ſcooped; or dug: hence it is uſedtodengte} , CRISHS- | | es i eee 
dar kind of ſculpture, and graving, Where the lines and figures The cauſe of ſuch change is ov ing to the —— vital forees 
ue cut, and formed within the face, or plane of che plate, or being irritated by the matter of the diſeaſe fo or fo onditigned ; 
lecker engraven on. 12619-2328 308 I. e. fit either to be: eyacuated, or tranſlated, or to kill. See 
ko died ſenſe. it ſtands oppoſite to relievo; where the lines and} JNISEBASE-. Ds oft ona ch, e e io 
zures are imboſfed, and rife prominent above the face of the} If the matter be diſpoſed for evacuation or tranſlation, but 15 not 
rr See ENGRAV MO, and SCULPTURE. | falubrious, it products, a change called a critical pertard to 


the company of ſailors belonging to a ſhip, boat or ox iveperfect criſes. 
Other veſſel. n g ch 1 If the change become ſenſible, they are called critical ymb2oic.”, 


Fhefailors that are to work and manage a ſhip are regulated by | or ſigits of a ctiſir,). either future or preſent. See 8168 | , Ty 
number of laſts it may carry; each laſt making (wo tua. *g 


trachea ; on which account it is immoveable. 
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CRI 


The ſymptoms of the criſs are frequently tonfounded with| 
thoſe arifing from the cauſe of the diſeaſe, and the diſeaſe itſelt,] 
or the inatter of the diſeaſe ; whence the moſt unhappy conſe- 

quences. SeeSYMPTOM. a 

The differences between critical ſymptoms and morbifick ones, 
are, that the firſt proceed from the vital power's prevailing 
over the force of &$o diſcaſe ; but the latter from the diſeaſe's 


prevailing over the vital faculty: that the firſt are preceded by} Political Cxiric is, the art of judg 


a manifeſt concoction, but the latter are formed even in crudi- 
ties: that the former happen about the critical times, but the 


„ 


latter at all times of the diſeaſe, chiefly during its increaſe; See] Literary CRrricisu, which 


CRITICAL. | 

The printipal ſymptoms of an approaching criſis, axe, after digeſtion, 
and about the critical time, a ludden ſtupor, droufineſs, waking, 
delirium, anxicty, diſpnœa, grief, redneſs, titiflation, pricking, 
heavineſs, darkneſs,light,ſpantancous tears, nauſea, heat, thirit, 
trembling of the lower lip, &c. 85 l N 


The ſymp ems and efſeds of a preſent criſir, ate, aftet the preceding}, works of genius, their 


ones, a vomiting, ſalivation, looſeneſs, thick ſediment in the 
urine, bleeding at the noſe, hemorchoids, ſweat, abſceſſes, pu- 
ſtules, tumors, bubos, parules, aphthæ, Ge. 

CRISTAgalli, in anatomy, an eminence in the middle of the os 
ethmoides, advancing within the cavity of the cranium ; andto 
which is faſtened that part of the dura mater which divides the 
brain, called falx. Sce BRAIN. . 

It has its name from its figure, which reſembles that of a cock's 
comb. -In adults, this proceſs appears of a piece with the ſeptum 
narium. See Nos, and NosTRILS. . 

CRS A is alſo a term uſed by ſurgeons for certain preternatural 
2 ariſing about the fundament, reſembling cocks 
Combs. 

Theſe, M. Dionis ſays, are tak en off either by ligature, cauteri- 
ſation, or amputation. When they have other figures, they 
have other names. | 

CRIsSTA is alſo uſed for a crooked, twiſted, ſpiral eminence, in 
the middle of the ſpine of the omoplata. See OMOPLATA. 

CRITERIUM, or CAITERIOx, a rule or ſtandard, whereby to 
compare propoſitions and opinions, in order to diſcover their 
truth or falſhood. See TRUTH... 
The doctrine of criteria, and the characters and rules thereof, 
make the firſt part of the Epicurean philoſophy. See Epicu- 
REAN. | 

CRITHOMANCY *, a kind of divination,performed by conſi- 
dering the dough, or matter of the cakes offered in ſacrifice; 
and the meal ſtrewed over the victims to be killed. 

* Hence, in regard ordinarily uſed barley-meal in theſe cere- 
monies. this kind of divination was called crithomancy ; from 
Ab, barley, and pavrTer,d ivination. 

CRITICAL days *, ſymproms, &c. are certain days, and ſymp- 
toms, uſually ariſing in the courſe of acute diſeaſes, as fevers, 
ſmall-pox, c. which indicate the patient's (tate, and de- 
termine him either to recover or grow worſe. See CRISIS. 

The word comes from the Greek xe, judico, I judge. 
The criſes have been frequently obſerved to happen on the ſe- 
venth, fourteenth, or twentieth day; whence thoſe are deno- 
minated critical da. | 
For the theory ef critical days, it may be obſerved, that the concoc- 
tion ofany morbifick matter, and the humour to be ſecerned, is 
nothing elſe but a change thereof into ſuch a due magnitude, or 
ſinallne(s,as it may be carried by the circulating blood along the 

\ canals, and excerned by vellels deſtined for that purpoſe, But 
if the morbific matter cannot be reduced to ſuch a magnitude 
or ſmallneſs as may correſpond to the orifices of the ſecretory 
veſlels; then either an abſceſs,or a hæmorthage will follow, it 
a criſis be begun; for which reaſon, abſceſſes, &e, are account- 
ed leſs perfect criſes. But, that the morbitick matter may be re- 
duced to a due magnitude, or ſmallneſs, and its wiſhed-for diſ- 
charge take place, there is required a conſiderable time, if the 
quantity of matter be large; that is, if the diſtemper be great and 
ſevere: and ſince there are agreat many cauſes, and thoſe ve- 
ry conſtant, which may occalion the blood, and offending hu- 
mours therein, to be of a different fluidity in the inhabitants of 
different elimates; it is impoſſible but that different ſpaces of 
time ſhould be required for the finiſhing concoQion : which 


makes it impoſſible to determine. the critical days in one cli- | 


mate, from what they are found to be in another. 
The cauſes of real critical days, that is, ſuch on which happens 
the laſt concoction of the morbitick matter, which is always at- 
tended withits expulſion, are all choſe things which oecaſion the 
humours to become of ſuch a certain magnitude ot minuteneſs, 
and of agreater or leſſer coheſion; but with any given power, 
bodies unequally large, or unequally cohering, cannot be con- 
cocted in an equal time: Wherefore, it is to be found by the ob- 
ſervations made by all nations among themſelves, which are 
the uſual cauſes and conditions of thole diſeaſes, which require 
a certain number of days to finiſh ſuch a conco@ion in. 
CRITICISM, theart of judging concerning diſcourſe and writ- 
ings. See JUDGMENT. _. | 
Some define criticiſm more amply, the art of judging of a hiſto- 
ry, or a work of genius, with the various incidents there met 
with, their ſtyle, and authors. 
On which footing M. le Clere ſeems to have given a defeQive 


— 


Philoſophical Cxiricisu 


CRO 


into the meaningof antient authot N ing a 
ment of their genuine works. * Gn a jull difcera- 
e may diſtinguiſh divers ſorts, or branches of this i 
or the art of judgi e 
potheſes in phi loſophy. art ot udging of opinions and hy- 


eolggisal CRITICISM, the art of judgi n 
trines of faith, c. "tot judging of exp lications of doc. 


* ing of 
Ig, acquiring and preſerving lags © a — of goxern. 
ut the ordinary uſe of the word is reſita ned ta 
however, is or * 
tak es in the art of judging bf facts: 1 V it 
regards not only hiltory, but alſo the dilcernment rene 
| 2 of an author, the real author ot 4 work, the busca 
reading of a text, and the art of diſcoveriug the lu genuine 
monuments, charters, interpolated paſſages, c. Ppolltit ou 
The other parts of literary criticiſin, arg; theart of udo * 
5 excellencies and defee ſudging | 
Grammatical CRITICISM; or the art jj mechan 84 
U 1 ag the =O arid meauings uf an author- f COver- 
TICISM of auziques, Which confilts in diſtineniſhi 
medals, and the ditfercnt taſte aud rk —— Sons Ty 


cording to the - different people, the ditferent country 
i the di. 


and the different times wherein 7 
{tinguiſhing berween what is caſt 88 5 
becu retouched, and repaired or added, from what i, * 
tique; the genuine from the ſpurious Se. aud to — Zu, 
C 1 15 them, &c. Sce Ax riguE, &. Ipher aud 
acred CRITICISM, in general, is tha TT IIFY 
matters, the hillory of the Feder [14 —— 
councils, lives ot the ſaints, &c. but more — — 
concerns the books of the holy ſeriptures, and the — = 
Ariſtotle, if we believe Halicarnaſleus, is the tit — 
the art of criticiſin. A riſtarchus, Dionz:tius Mee 
ſelt, Varro aud Longinus, diltinguiſted themſelves therein in 
their days. Among the Chriſtiaus BDiguyiius N 
Helychius, Euſebius, S. Jerom, and Theadaret, were the — 
elt maſters in this art. The dectee of rope Uelativs — hs 
pocryphal books, required a good ſhare Ot. riticiſin. 1 
But tne critical art tell with the other arts; and lay unknown 
till the time ot Charlemaign, When it was re-eſtabliſhed unde: 
him and his ſons. The care which the religious Cilteredms 
took to correct the mauuſcripts ot the bible, ſhew that the rules 
of criticiſm were not entirely unknown in the elcvcurh century. 
Tne works of Johannes Sarisburienſis, Euſtathius, andTrerres 
make it evident, it was cultivated. in the twelfth — The manu- 
{cripts of the bible cottected by the Dominicans of Paris, and the 
doctors of the Sorbonne in the thirteenth, ſhe w it was ſubling 
then. — In the following ages it was ſtill cultivated with more 
carnelineſs; eſpecially in the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centu- 
ries, When all the world made it their ſtudy. 
From the whole, it follows, that criticiſn does, indeed, ſuppoſe 
an uncommon ſtock of knowledge of the ſubject whereon it is 
employed: but that criticiſin, itlelt, is nothing elſe but good 
ſenſe perfected by grammar and logick. See GRAMMAR, and 
GRAMMARIAN. FANG * | 
CROCHES, among hunters, the little buds about the cop of a 
deer's horns. See HEAD. | ie | 
CROCI, among botanilts, the apices, or ſmall knobs on the toys 
of flowers. See APICES. 

CROCGIA, a biſhop's or abbot's croſier, or paſtoral {taf. 5c: 
CROSIER. . © 4 | way” 
CROCODILE, Cxocobilus, in rhetorick, a captions and. 
phiſtical kind of argumentation ; contrived to feduce the un . 
ry, aud draw them ſpeciouſly into a ſnare. See Sor nx. 
It has its name; crocodile, from the following occaſion, invent. 
ed by the poets.— A poor woman begging a crocod:/e that had 
caught her ſon walking by the river- ſido, to ſpare ind tetiote 
him; was anſwered, that be wouldreſtore, prov ized ſe wou 
give a true anſwer to aqueſtion he ſhould propoſe : tec. 
ition was; Will I reſtore thy ſon, or not? to this the poor ud: 
man, ſuſpecting a deceit, ſorzowtully anfwered, T hes uit wo: 
and demanded to have him reſtored, becauſe ſhe had ani cite, 
truly. Thou lieſt, ſays the crocodile, for if I reſtore him thou hat! 
not anſwered truly : 0 cannot therefore reſtore him, v ithout 
making thy anſwer falſe. See DILEMMA. _ F 
Under this head may be reduced the propoſitions called men 
ente or infolubiles ; which deſtroy themſelves. Such is that o. 
the Cxetun poet, omnes ad unum Cretenſes ſemper 8 
all the cxetans, to a man, always lie. Either, then, the kot 
wg he aſſerts that the Cretans all lie; or the Cretans do not a 

ie. ' 
CROCOMAGMA, in pharmacy, a name given by fon” 
troches compoſed of ſaffron, myrrh, red roſes, {tar ch, and 5 f 
arabic: thus called from the Greek a /affrox, and HY, 
the refuſe of any thing ſqueezed. 
C ROC Us, a term uſed for ſaffron. 
Crocus, in chymiltry, is a name given to ſeveral 
parations ; from their red, or ſaffron colour. As 13,2. 
CROCUS martis, a preparation of iron: which 15 of two Cee Sat- | 
crocus martis aperiens, and crocut marti: aſiringe ns. 
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me to 


Sec SarrRon. 
d ferent pte- 


idea of criticiſm, when he defines it ſimply the art of entering 


FRON of mars. 1850 cnoc vs. 


CRO 


| -c aperiens, opening ſaffron of mars is a preparation! 
(kd<V5 oy by rſt waſhing them, then expoſing them 
of _ till they have contracted aruſt ; which ruſt is ſcrap- 
gef and the plates expoſed for more. See Mars, and APE- 
7 


pw it by calcining iron filings with an equal weight 
— Dihers,by clappitig a bar of iron, red, or rather white 
ay two rolls of brimſtone; in which caſe, the Iron 
dei and runs down into a veſſel of water below : which 
Gme call mars cum ſulphure preparatus. Others have other 
y pe endeavours to ſhew,that iron taken in ſubſtance, is 
more ſalutary and efficacious than when thus prepared ; 
oceſstending to {trip it of its oily — wherein its chief 
— reſides; leu ing nothing behind but the mere ferrugi- 
- See CHALYBEAT, 


an filings ; wherein they aredeprived of their more ſaline 
os" eing them five of ſix times inſtrong vinegar, and 
calcining them five or fix hours. + 

crocus metallorum, a kind of itypure, opake, glaſs of antimony, 
oa liver colour; hence frequently. called ver of antimony ; 


re, well mixed in an on mortar, covered with atile. See Ax- 
1 n 0 5 8 
Wb kindled by dropping in a coal of fire; upon which a great 
detonation enſues ; and the moxtar is ſtruck, to make the matter 
{all to the bottom. The ſhining part is the croc at, or liver, 
vhichistobe ſeparated from the droſt, and reſerved for uſe. 
ls chief.uſe is in making the vinum emeticum, or benedictum, 
iofuſing an ounce ot two of the crocas, powdered, in'a quart 
winefor 24 hours. See WixE, and EMETIC. 5 
CROFT'*, cxor run, alittle cloſe adjoining to a dwelling- 
houſe, either for paſture or tillage; - u 1561 
 # Poſunt ctiam diffi mbnachi” of eiſdemm, mayiſcis <verſus occidentem ja- 
_ antibus pro fo & bominibus ſuis, inc ludere croſtos, frve pratum jux- 
* pontem ſpecialiter quantum illis Placuerit | I G 
in ſome antient deeds,er fea occurs as the latin word for acroft - 
but cum toftis £9 croſtis is more frequent. Creft is tranſlated in 
4bbo flotiacenſis, by prædium, a farm. 
CROISADE, CRUZADE, br CH ADO, a hy wer, or an expe- 
dition againſt infidels afid hereticks; particularly againſt the 
Turks. the recovery of Paleſtine. See CROISES, OCRIM, He. 
People antiently flocked. on theſe rroiſades out of devotion ; 
the pope's bulls, and the preaching of the prieſts of thoſe days, 
making it appear a point of conſcience. Hence ſeveral orders 
of knighthood took theit tiſe. See Kxidhr TREArTARSs, Sc. 
Thoſe who meant to gb on this errand, diſtinguiſhed them - 
ſelves. dy eroſſes of different colours, wore on their clothes; 
and were thence called croiſer: the Engliſh wore them hi e; 
the French, red; the'Ftemiſh, green; the Germans, black; 
and the Italians, yellow: See CROISES. .. WICH 
They reckon eight crosſades for the conqueſt of the holy land: 
the ficſt undertaken in 1095, at the cotthicil of Clermont; the 
ſecond in 1144, under Louis VII. the third im 1188, by Hen 
ry 11. of England, and Philip Auguſtus of France; the fourth 
1195, by pope Celeſtin Ill, and the emperor Henry VI. the 
fifth publiſhed in 1198. by order of Innocent III. wherein the 


une pope, began tumultuarily, in 121 3, and ended in the rout of 
the Chriltians ; the ſeventh reſolved at the council of Lyons in 
1245, undertaken by S. Louis; the eighth, which was the ſc- 
condof d. Louis, and the laſt of all, in 1168. 


44e; Philip Auguſtus ſollicited the execution thereof with 
= ak ſee; and Innocent III. raiſed the firſt ſtandard of the 

d. 
do embarked herein ſhould bear the crofs in their banner; and 
tat thoſe who entered themſelves into the ſervice, ſhould alſo 
err it on their clothes | Alike 
ſheabhot juſtiniani makes an order of knighthood of the croĩ- 
'&, Who ſer ved in the croiſades. See Knicnt, ORDER, Fe. 


Ra ca aftringens, binding rr of iron, is a preparation | 


made by firing equal parts of powder of antimony and ſalt- pe- 


|CROSETT 


French, Germans, and Venetians engaged; the ſixth under the | 


tis ſaid. it was the Ciſtercian monks who firſt projected the croi- 


It was the council of Clermont who ordered that they 


RO 


de in Italy; another in the Low- Countries; and a third in Po- 
emia. | i 
The firſt pretend to be derived from S. Clet; and add, thats, 
Quiriacus the Jew, who ſhewed 8. Helena the place of the true 
croſs, and was afterwards converted, reformed them. All we 
know for certain, is, thatthey ſubſiſted in Italy before Alexan- 
der III. mounted the throne; for that pontiff, fly iug from Fre- 
derick Barbaroſſa, found an aſylum in the monatteries of the 
croiſiers, which he afterwards,in 1169,took under his protection, 
r ing them the rule of 8. Auguſtin; Er. 
hey were confirmed by Pius V. bur the diſcipline being much 
relaxed, they were ſuppreſſed in ꝛ 6g by Alexander VII. 
Matt. Paris ſays, that the croifiers; beating ſtaffs with croſſes at 
the end, came into England in 2A and preſented themſelves 
before a ſynod held by the biſhop of Rocheſter, demanding to 
be admitted. To 1 4 8 . . , 
Dodſworth as Dugdale mention two monaſteries of this or- 
der in England, the one at London, the other at Ryegate; the 
firſt founded in 1245, the lattet in 1298: ſome add a third at Ox- 
ford, where they were received in 1349. M. Allemand ſays, 
there were fourteen monaſteries of croſs-bearers in England; 
adding, that they came from Italy; thoſe of the Low-Countries 
diſowning them. IU ARM 
The croiſiers of the Low-Countries and France, were founded 
in 1211,by Theodore de Celles ſon of Boſon, who having ſerved 
in a croiſade in Paleſtine, in 1188, and there found ſome of the 
croifiers inſtituted by 8. Clet, conceived a deſign of inſtituting 
another congregation in his own country. This is certain, that 
Theodore, in his return from Paleſtme, engaged himſelf in the 
_ eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; and went in quality of miſſionary tv the 
croiſade againſt the Albigenſes ; and that at his return in 1311, 
the biſhop of Liege gave him the church of $, Thibault near 
Huy; where, with four companions, he laid the foundation of 
his order which was confirmed by Innocent III. aud Hono- 
riusIII. Theodore ſent his religious to Tholouſe, to join thoſe 
ot 8. Dominic, and combat the Albigenſes; and the congrega- 
tion multiplied in France. The popes have * 
bring the croiſiers of Italy under thoſe of Flanders. | 
The cro;/ters, or port-croix with a ſtar, in Bohemia, derive their 
origin from S. Quiriacus, and ſay they came from Paleſtine in- 
to Europe, where they embraced the rule of 8. Auguſtine, and 
built monalterigs. They add, that S. Agnes of Bohemia, to di- 
{tinguiſh them from other croufrers, obtained of Innocent IV. to 
add a ſtar to their habit. But the ſtory of S. Quiriacus has no 
foundation; and it was Agnes herſelf, daughter of Primiſlas 
king ot Bohemia, who inſtituted the order at Prague, in 1234.— 
They are very numerous; and have, now, two generals. 
CROISSAN ILE, in heraldry. Croiæ crviſſanteis acroſs creſcent - 
ed; that is, having a creſcent, or half · moon, fixed on each end 
thereof. See CKR uss. BIS | 
CROOKED 8 See the article TrłE. "ay 
Es, in architecture, tht returns in the corners of 
cChambranles, or door-caſes, or window - frames; called alſo 
ears, elbows, aucones, pros byrider, & c. See ANcon, PROTHYR1S, 


C ROSIER, or CROEIER, ſbepberd'r crook; a ſymbol of paſtoral 
authority, conſiſting of a gold or ſilver ſtaff, crooked a- top, car- 
ried occalionally before biſnops and abbots, and held in the hand 


9 
* 


| when they give ſolemn benedictions. See Bisn op, and ABBOT. 
At one end it is crooked, at the other pointed; expreſſed in the 
verſe: Curva trabit mites, pars pungit acutarebelles. 

The cultum of; bexring a 
tient, as appeats from the life of $. Czſarea of Arles, who lived 

about the year,500. Among the Greeks, none but the patriarchs 
had a right to the creſier. ScePATRIARCH. i5 9. 

. The erofers were at tirſt no motethan ſimple wooden ſtaves, in 
form ot a T, uſed to reſt and bear upon: by degrees they were 

made es ; and at length artived at the form we now ſee 

them o Mente F | 

Regular abbots are allowed to officiate with a mitre and a cro- 


* 


 {frer., See ABBOT, and Mir Rx. 


— the middle 6f the twelfth century, there was alſo. 


nearchbiſhop of Magdeburg, the opsof Halber ſtadt, Mun- 
— ö Mersburg, — Sc. with ſeveral lay- lords em- 
| bed — And towards the beginning of the ſame century, un 
— the pontificate of Innocent, there was alſo a croiſade v 
U en againſt the Albigenſes ' who were become powertul in 
Nolde, Fe. See ALBIGENSES: SJ .l 
ES, or CRo17ES, in our antient cuſtoms, pilgrims hon 
oma badge which they wore on their garments, repteſenting 
acroſs, See CRarsADE. nb de ; 
— croiſes is alſo extended to the knights of S. John 
= alem, created forthe defence and protection of pilgrims ; 
id all thoſe.of the — (gentry, Sr. who in the reigns o 


'; e. dedicated themſelves to the wars, for the recovery 
2 the holy 


"ROISIER * See CROISADE. 


0 » VRUCIGER1, or croſsbearers,. à religious order, 
eongregatio U Jt 5 


of the Saxons, againſt the pagans of the North ; wherein] 
bi 


kb Henry II. Richard l. Henry III. and Edward I. were crace 


/CROSIER,, in aſtronomy, four ſtars, in form of a croſs ; by help 
0 hereo? thoſe o ſail in the ſouthern hemiſphere find the an- 


tar dick pole. See SrAR, and CONSTELLATION: 
CROSS, CRU, a ſort of inſtrument, compoſed of two pieces 


t wodd, traverſing and cutting each other, ordinarily at right 
- 1 3 / | | 


8. uin 1.4 3 7 | — 
, 15s U fron the celtic croug, and croas ; 
te, 82 haps, croug and cr9ar might with as much juſtice be 

* v m 0 oO | . 
F The croſs was uſed. among the antients,as apuniſhment for ma- 
lefactors and flaves;; and was planted at ſeveral places, in terro- 

am, as our gallowW˙a, ggg. 
zomen obſerves, that it was Conftantine who by Lav firſt a- 
boliſhed the puniſhment of the croſs ; which had obtained among 

the Romans till his tim 3 

As 10 erucifixion, ot the manner wherein the puniſhment of the 
cro/s was effected, the criticks, both antient ahd modern, are 
exceedingly divided i the points in diſpute, are, Whether the 
criminal was faſtened with three nails, or with four ; whether 
the feet were immediately faſtened to the croſs, or whether they 
reſted onalittle piece of wood, in manner of a ſtep or reſt, ovy#a; 


6 n of regular canons, ſo called. See CANON. | 
Vol. I. are three orders which have, or do ſtill bear this name: 


5 U whether 


paſtoral ſtaſf before biſhops is very an- 
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whether the cro/s was planted in the earth before the patient was 
nailed on, faſtening him afterwards by means of a ſcaffold raiſed 
of the height of the place where the feet were to be nailed; or 
whether he was nailed ere the craſi was raiſed or planted, as the 
painters repreſentit : or laſtly, whether the patient was faſtene 


quite naked, or coveted: queſtions that have all been occaſi- 
oned by the i tin of Jeſus Chriſt! 


{vention of the CROSS, InventioCrucis, an antient feaſt, ſolemnized 
on the third of May, in memory of S. Helena's (the mother of 


Conſtantine) findiug the truecroſs of Chriit deep in the ground, 
on mount Calvary ; where ſheereRted a church for the preſer- 
vation of part of it: the reſt being brought to Rome, and repo- 
tired in the church of the holy croſs of Jetuſalem. Sce EAST. 

Theodore mentions the finding of three craſſes, that of Jeſus 


. Chriſt, and thoſe of the two thieves ; and that they diſtinguiſhed 


between them by means of a ſick woman, who was immedi- 
ately healed by touching the true cr. | 
The place is faidto have been pointed out to her by S.Quiriacus, 
then a Jew, afterwards converted and 1 8 


J xaltation of the C Ross, an ancient feaſt, held on the fourteenth of 


September, in memory of this, that Heraclius reſtored to mount 
Calvary, the true eros, which had been carried off fourteen 
years before, by Coſtoes king of Perſia, upon his taking Jeru- 
ſalem fromthe emperor Phocas. Sec EXALTATION. 


CRoss-BEARER, port-eroix, craciger, inthe Romiſh church, the 


chaplain of an archbiſhop or a primate, who bears a c before 
him on ſolemn occaſions. See PRIMATE, Se. 
Thepope has the croſs borne before him every where; a patri- 


arch any where out of Rome; primates, metropolitans, and 


thoſe who have a right to the pallium, throughout their re- 
ſpective juriſdictions. Sce PALLIUM, PATRIARCH, c. 

regory Xl. forbad all patriarchs aud prelates to have it bore in 
preſence of cardinals. A prelate bears aſingle croſs, a patriarch 
a double croſs, and the pope atriple one on their arms. 


Order of the CRoss, or CROISAIDE, an order of ladies, inſtituted 


in 1668, by the empreſs Eleonora de Gonz.agua, wife of the em- 
peror Leopold ; on occaſion of the miraculous recovery of a 
little golden «roſ5, wherein were incloſed two pieces of the 


true croſs ; out of the aſhes of part of the palace. It ſeems, the 


fire had burnt the caſe wherein it was incloſed, and melted the 
cryſtal ; yetthe wood remained untouched. See RELICK. 


CRoss, inBotany, is uſed to expreſs the arrangement of the peta- 


la, of certain flowers; called plante flore crulformi. See PLANT, 
and FLOWER. 

The flowers are not to have either more or leſs than four petala; 
and their calyx only to conſiſt of four pieces. The piſtil gene- 
rally becomes a fruit called /i{:qza. See SILIQUA. 


CRoss, in heraldry, is defined by Guillim, an ordinary compoſed 


of four-fold lines; whereof two are perpendicular and the other 
two tranſverſe : tor ſo we mult conceive of them, though they 
be not drawn throughout, but meet by couples, in four right 
angles, near the feſs-point of the eſcutcheon. See ORDINARY. 
The content of acre/5 is not always the ſame : for when it is not 
charged, cantoned, nor accompanied, it has only the fifth part 
of the field; but if it be charged, it muſt contain the third part 
thereof. See CROSSELET. 

This bearing was firlt beſtowed on ſuch as had performed, or at 
leaſt undertaken, ſome ſervice for Chriſt, and the chriitian pro- 
feſlion; andis held by divers the moit honourable charge in all 
heraldry. What brought it into ſuch frequent uſe, was the an- 
cientexpeditions into the holy land; and the holy war pilgrims, 
after their pilgrimage, taking the croſt tor their cognizance ; and 
the enſign of that war being the croſs. See CROISAIDE. 

In theſe wars, ſays Mackenzy, the Scots carried St. Andrew's 
croſs. The French a croſs argent; the Engliſh a croſs or; the 


Germans ſable; the Italians azure ; the Spaniards gules. Sec 


ANDREW'S Croſs. | 

St. George's croſs, or the red croſs, ina field argent, is now the 
ſtandard of England; that St. being the reputed patron of this 
nation. 

Guillim enumerates thirty-ninedifferent ſorts of croſſes uſed in 
heraldry, the ſeveral names whereof here follow; the defcrip- 
tions are to be looked for under their proper articles- — A croſs 
voided, a croſs wavy-voided, a croſs patee fimbriated, a croſs 
patee fitched on the foot, a croſs patce on three parts and fitched 
on the fourth, a croſs engrailed, acroſs patonee, a croſs flory, a 
croſs patonee voided, a croſs avelane, a croſ5 patee lambeaux, a 
croſs furchee, a c#9ſs croflet, acroſs croſtet fitchee at the point, 
acroſs bottone, acreſi pommee, a croſt urdee, a croſ} degraded 


fitchee, a croſs potent, a croſs potent firched, a cr ealvary, a 


crofs croſlet ſet in degrees, a croſs patriarchal, a creſ anchored, 
a croſs moline, a eroſs clechee, acroſs flory, ot fleurdeliſee, a 
croſs double fitchee, a croſs a-ſeize points, a croſs milrinee, (a 


- croſs raguled, a croſs pointed voided, a croſs pall, a tau or S. 


Antony's croſs, acroſs voided and couped, a troſs couped pierced, 
acroſs molinee pierced lozenge-ways, acroſs molinee quarter- 
pierced, a ſaltier, or S. Andrw's er, which will be diſtinctiy 
ſpoken of under that denomination; and ſo all the others may 
be found more particularly deſcribed under the names of their 
ſeveral differences. 

Colombiere makes ſeventy-two diſtin& ſort of croſſes, of which 
we ſhall only mention thoſe that differ from ſuch as have been 
mentioned above; as, a Croix remply, which is only one croſs 


bourdonnee; a croſs eramponnee and tou 


CROSSELET, lrrleerofs, adiminutive of croſs, 


CRO 


charged with another: a croſs par 4 

colour, and the other of Rye fe . of one 
oppoſite quarters of ſeveral colours: acroſs of five v; thatis, the 
ot ſo many colours: acroſs mouſſue, and abaiſee — thatis, 
a croſs croifſantee, or creſcented, that is, havin "_ babec; 
each end: acroſs forked pf three points; a c- o; — Creſcent a 
three pieces; a c reſſefcelee; A croſt pointed; a mmetee cs 
and ſur-ankered; acroſs ankered with ſnakes — Qkeres, 
a high croſs ; a croſs rayonnant, or caſtingvutrays ws orled; 
croſs of Malta; a croſs of the Holy Ghoſt ; a eroſrf 1 2 
the ancient reſts for muskets ; a croſs with eight — & lite 
ez mec za re blec 
croſs inclining ; acroſs pater- noſtree, thatis, made of be 
croſs trefle; a croſs fleuronnee ; a croſs vuidee, checks : 

? 


pommetee ; a cr0/s erenellee and baſtiſee; a &roſs with four te 
$ 


cut through in 


mounted by an half croſs : four tails of ermine in — oe fur- 


of the ermines oppoſite to each other in the middle: — 
of vair placed eroſs-ways, and counterpointing b — 
the croſs or ſword of St. James: croſs potence — 
oo, _ upper arm, and a potence about the middle of the 
Theſe are the various croſſet we find in the aforeſa : 
oy Ire mo think wor many, as not being — 
and: but heraldry extends to all countries; 
require to be — 2 ö bh: nes 
Nor is it only in erofſes that the variety is ſo great; the like 
found in many other bearings, and particularly in lions andthe 
parts of them; whereof the ſame Colombiere gives ns no leſz 
than ninety: ſix varieties. Leigh mentions but torty-ſix ſeyery 
croſſes; Sylvanus Morgan; twenty-ſix ; Upton, thirty; Jo- 
hannes de Bado Aureo, twelve; and fo others, whom i i; 
needleſs tomention. 
Upton owns he does not preſume to aſcertain all the various 
croſſes uſed in arms, for that they are at preſent almoſt innume- 
rable : and therefore he only takes notice of ſuch as he had ſeen 
* in his — time. | 

Ross, in ſurveying, or, the / ng CROSS, is an inſtrument 
confilting of a braſs circle, divided — four equal parts, by two 
lines cutting each other in the centre: at each extremity of 
either line is fixed a fight, perpendicularly over the lines; with 
holes below each ſlit, for the better diſcovery of diſtant object 
Thecroſs is mounted on a ſtaff, or ſtand, for uſe Sometimes, 
inſtead of four ſights thereare eight.—Theſarveyine eroſt is but 
little known or uſedamong us; abroad it is of more account: 
the manner of applying it is as follows. 
Suppoſe the field ABCDE, (Tab. ſurveying, Fig. 24.) required 
to be ſurveyed : plant poles at all the angles; meaſure te ln 
AC, and the perpendiculars let fall from the angles tothe line 
take down the dimenſions of each. Now, to find the point T. 
plant poles at pleaſure in the line AC, and the foot oftheinſtru- 
ment in the ſame line, in ſuch manner, as that throvghtwo 0! 
the oppoſite ſights you may obſerve two of the ſtaffs; andthro 
the other two, th2 ſtaff P. If in this ſtation E be not vil. 
ble, remove the inſtrument backwards or forwards, till the line 
AF, EF make a right angle in F; by which means, the plot 
the triangle AFE will be had. After the ſame manner ib tie 
point H found, where the perpendicular DF falls; who's 
length, together with that of HF, is meaſured, to have th: 
plot of the trapezium EFHD. | 
Again, meaſure HC, making a right angle with HD, and ti: 
plot of the triangle DH will be had. All that now reman, 
is to find the point G, whete the perpendicular BG falls: 
which being found after the ſame manner, as the reſt, we ha 
the plot of the whole field A, B, C, D, E. The area where”, 
is had by adding the triangles and trapeziums together. dee 
AREA; ſeealſo SURVEYING, CAN, PLAin-TABLE, E, 


CRoss meltiplication, a method of multiplying feet and inches, d 


feet and inches, or the like: ſo called, becauſe the numbete . 
multiplied eroſ5-w#ſe. See the method under MULTIPLICATION: 


CRoss, indialling. See thearticle DIAL. 
CROss batteries in war. See BATTERY. 8 
CROSS grained tuff, in joinery. + Wood is ſaid to be & 


grained, when a bough or branch has ſhot out of it. — — 
grain of the branch ſhooting forward, runs ath wart that o 
trunk. See Kor, Sc. . ti 
In wood well grown this defect is ſcarce perceiv able, 2 
working; but in deal- boards theſe boughs make — ; 
bough grow up with the young trunk, inſtead of a knot! 

a curling inthe ſluſf ; very ſenſible under the plane. © caltedthe 


CRoss-STAFF, 'a mathematical inſtrument, other.! 


foreſtaff. See its deſcription and uſe under F ORESTAFF. þ a ; 
. with cro[jelets » 
dry, where we frequently ſee the ſnield covered W 
alſo feſſes, or other honourable ordinaries, charged or ACCON! 
panied with craſſelets. See CROSS. FR, pt 
Croſſes themſelves frequently terminate in eroſſe ets: 


Herald. ſig. 54. afical in- 


CROTALUM, an ancient kind of caſtaguetta, or mm 
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grument found off medals, in the hands of the prieſts of Cybele. 


ANTES. 
— differed from the //iram; though authors fre- 


| 
nr 


It cock they ſtruck againſt the other : and as this made 


noiſe ſome what like that of a crane's bill, they called that 
brd eotaliſtria, player on er otala. 


ient 
er the lake Stymphalus, but that he drove them away by 


ning on crotala. On this footing, the crotalum mult be ex- 
ccedingly antient. ; : 3 
Clemens Alexandrinus attributes the invention to the Siciliags; 
and fotbids the uſe thereof to the chriſtians, becauſe of the inde- 
cent motions and geſtures that accompany it. | 

*ROTAPHITES, a muſcle of the lower jaw, ſerving to draw 
downwards. —lts fibres ſpring ſeverally fromthe bones of the 
orehead, the ſinciput, ſphenoides, and temporale; which meet- 


againſt each other made a noiſe. See SISTRUM- 


zug and as it were centering under the os jugale, whence alſo 
us muſcle receives ſome fibres, they proceed to the proceffus| 
corone, into which they are inſerted. Sce MAxILLA. 

CROTCHET), in muſick, one of the notes, or characters of 


time, marked thus equal to half a minim, and double a qua- 


ver, See Nor, and CHARACTER, 
{tisnot eaſy to conceive how this character comes by the name 
ratchet : the word is apparently borrowed from the French cro- 


quaver, Or half erotchet ; by reaſon of the additional ſtroke at 
bottom, which gives it an appearance of a crook. See QUAVER. 
A dot added to the crotebet, thus 1 its time by half; 
that is, makes it equal to a crotebet and an half, or to three 
quavers. See TIIũIx. f 
Cxorensr, in printing, denotes a ſort of line, ſometimes ſtrait, 
ſometimes waved, but al ways turned up at each extreme; ſer- 
ving to bind or link together ſeveral articles, that are to be 
read together, ere you proceed tothe ſubdiviſions, placed afide 
of them with ſimilar or ſinaller- cr9tebets; much uſed in ge- 
nealogies, analytical tables, We. for facilitating the diviſion 
and ſabdiviſion of any ſubjiect. a | 
CROTCHETS are alſo uſed for two oppoſite charaRers, ſerving 
to incloſe what we call a parentheſes, or any other part of a 
diſcourſe, to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the work; ſome- 


times in this form ] and ſometimes, in this (). See 
CHARACTER. | 


faſtening hold, and grappling with the enemies veſlel, in an 
engagement. | | | | 
The name erow, or raden, corvus, was antiently given to ſe- 
veral machines of war, uſed in the defence of places: one 
mented by Diades ; another by the T'yrians, mentioned by 
Q. Cartius; another by Cn. Ovillius. 
truvius calls the firſt the demoliſbing crow, corvns demolitor, 
and alſo depredator: others called it the crave, grus.—Polybius 
Celcrides another invented by C. Duillius uſed againit the 

arthaginian fleet. 
They were all a kind of grappling-books ; ſerving to drag 
ings towards the engineer.—That deſcribed by Qu. Curtius 
0.54 thrown out of a baliſta. Fa 

*0W'S:BiLL, an inſtrument uſed by chirurgeons, in their opera- 
tous; eſpecially for the drawing bullets and other forcign 
0 ics out of wounds. It has its name from its figure. 
tous. Fxxr, in the military art, are irons with four points, 
2 three or four inches long ; ſo that which way ſoe ver they 
0 Ab one point will be uppermoſt. See CALTROP. a 

Nows-F 
0 eight, or ten, reeved through the dead man's eye: of little 
OR © further than to make a ſhew of ſmall rigging. 

corona, a mark of regal dignity ; being an ornament 


their authority. See KING, e. 


cited by Tertull 
„Jupiter, after his victory over the Titans: 
ment he uſed 
Who firſt 


me uſe whereof the firſt taught men. 


* . 
t — 1 — authors agree, that the crowy original 


tificalia, t 
* the an 


0 
Pacity rather than their temporal See KING, &c. 


aun crotbns were no more than a bandelet, or headband, 


nfound the two. It confiſted of two little braſs] 
— rod; which were ſhook in the hand, and in ſtrik-] 
9 


ſometimes alſo made of a reed ſplit lengthwiſe; one 


in Pauſanias, ſays, that Hercules did not kill the 


det, of croe, crook or hook, uſed by them for what we call the 


CROW, in the ſea language, 4 machine with an iron hook, for | 


EET, in a/ſhip, are ſma}l ropes, or lines, ſometimes| 


ore on the head by kings and ſovereigus, as a ſymbol of 


piade gemoteit antiquity, the crows was only given to Gods: 

ay fays, that Bacchus was the firſt who uſed it : Pherecydes, 
ian de Corona, ſays Saturn: Diodorus aſcribes it 
5 0 Q. Fabius Pictor 
ues the invention to Janus; adding, that it was an orna- 
in ſacrificing: Leo the Egyptian ſays, it was lis 
wore a crown; and that it conſiſted of ears of corn, 


ly, was ra- 
gious than a civil ornament; rather one of the pon- 
han the regalia: that it only became common to kings, 
dent kings were prieſts as well as princes; and that 
ern princes are entitled to it, in their eccleſiaſtical; 


ted on me 


and the king dals, around the heads of Jupiter, the Ptolemies 


$ of Syria, 


ſented round the head, and tied behind; as we ſtill ſee it nice 


CRO 


Afterwards they conſiſted of two bandelets; by degrees they 
took branches of trees of divers kinds: at length they added 


flowers; inſdmuch that Tertullian de Corona; affures us, (from 

Claudius Saturninus, who had wrote expreſly on the ſudject) 

there was not any plant whereof crowns had not been made. 

The woods and groves Were ſearched, to find different crows: 

for the ſeveral deities : thus, on medals, we find Jupiter's crows 

of flowers, more frequently bf laurel; Juno's of the vine; 
that of Bacchus, the vine with grapes, vine-leaves, and branches 
of ivy, with flowers and berries: thoſe of Caſtor, Pollux, and 
the river-gods, of bulruſnes: that of Apollo, ſometimes of 
laurel, ſometimes of ruſhes ; that of Saturn, new figs; that of 

Hercules, poplar; that of Pan, pine or alder; that of Lucia, 

dittany; that of the Horz, the fruits proper to each ſeaſon ; 

that of the Graces, olive-branches, as well as that of Minerva : 
that of Venus, roſes : of Ceres, ears of corn, as well as that 
ofIſts : that of theLares,m le or roſemary, e. SeeGARLAND. 

Crowns were not only uſed on the ſtatues and images of the 

Gods, by the prieſts in ſacrificing, and by kings and emperors ; 

but alſo on altars, temples, doors of houſes, ſacred vellels, 

victims, ſhips, &e. N. 

The agonothetz crowned thoſe who were victors in the ſolemn 
ames, warriors, c. See OLympic, fe. : 
rom ſome paſſages in Euſebius Czfarienſis; ſome authors 

conclude, that biſhops had likewiſe antiently their e79wns. 

The Roman emperors had four kinds of crowns; ill ſeen on 

medals; viz. a crown of lawrel, a radiatitig crown, 4 crows 

adorned with pearls and precious ſtones ; the fourth a kind of 
bonnet, or cap, ſomething like the mortier. | 

The firſt was that ordinarily uſed from the time of Julius Ceſar: 

the right of bearing it was granted him by the ſenate; ſome 

ſay, on account of his baldneſs : and afterwards continued to 
his ſucceſſors. Juſtinian was the firſt who took that of the 

bonnet-kind. _ _' . me h 

The papal crown, is compoſed of à cap or tiara, and a triple 

crown incompaſſing it; having two pendants, like the biſhops 

mitres : theſe three cron repreſent the pretended triple capaci- 
ty of the pope, viz. as high prieſt, ſapreme judge, and ſole 

. mr0A of the chriſtians. Sce TTARA, and PAPAL. 

The imperial crowy is a bonnet or tiara, with a ſemi-circle ot 

gold, ſupporting a globe, with a croſs a-top. 

he Engliſh crown is adorned with four croſſes, in the man- 
ner of thoſe of Malta; between which are flower-de-luces. 

It is covered with four diadems, which meet at a little globe 

ſupporting a croſs. Warn 

The French crown is a circle of eight flower- de- luces, incom- 

paſſed with ſix diadems; bearing a- top a double flower- de- 

luce, which is the creſt of France.” - . | 

The Spaniſh cron is adotned with large indented leaves, co- 

vered with diadems, bordering on a globe, ſurmounted with 

a croſs. CARES een Ip 

Among the Romans, there were various kinds of crowns. 

diſtributed as rewards of military dtchievetnents.—<The ova! 

crown Was the firſt, made of 'myrtle ; and was beſtowed on 
generals who had been victorious over ſlaves or enemies un- 
worthy of the Roman valout, and who were entitled to the 
honours of the leſſer triumph, called ovation.” See OVATION. 

The ſecond Was the naval or roftral crow, conſiſtinig of a cirele 
of gold, raiſed with prows and poops of ſhips ; given to the cap- 
tain, who firſt grappled, or the ſoldier who firſt jumped a- 
board, an etemy's ſhip. See RosrRAL, and NAVAL.” 

The third called vallarit, or caſtrenſis, was alfo a circle of gold, 
raiſed with piles or pallifades; given him who firlt leaped into 
the enemies camp, or forced the pallifades. See VALLAR. 


The fourth, called mxraltrows, was a citcle of gold, indented 


or embattled ; given him who firſt mounted the wall of a place 
beſieged, and there lodged a ſtandard: this crows we alſo find 
given, on medals, to the particular Genii and guardians 0: 
provinces and places See MuRat. 84 
The fifth, the civic erowa ; made of a branch of green oak : 
given to him who had ſaved the life of a citizen in à battel 
or aſſault. See Civic: | 
The ſixth was the triumphal crows, made of branches of Taure!, 
given to a general who had gained 4 battle, or conquered a 
tovince. This was afterwatds made of gold. See TRWAPII. 
e ſeventh the corona ob/idionalis, or gramiuea, made of grais 
or herbs found on the ground; gen to generals who had 
delivered a Roman army beſieged by the enemy, and obliged 
him to decamp. See OBSIDIONALIS. 
The eighth was alſo a crows of laurel, given by the Greeks to 
their athletæ; and by the Romans, to thoſe who had negot:- 
ated, or confirmed a peace with an enemy: this was the leai: 
eſteemed. Beſides theſe, in antiquity, we meet with radia! 
crowns, given to princes at their tranſlation among the gods; 
whether before or after their death. Caſaubon ſays, this ſort 
of crown was peculiar to deities; yet, it Is certain Nero tool: 
it in his life-time. Azbhletie erowns, were deſtined to crown 
victors at the publick games. See ATHLETA, GYMNASTICKS, 


e. | 0 

Father Daniel ſays, that 8. Louis ranſomed the crows of thorns 
of our Saviour; which had been pawned by Baldwfn, gnpetor 
of Conſtantinople, for an immenſe ſum of money; and trant-- 


ported it, With great ceremony, to France: where it is (till kept 
111 
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in the holy chapel. The author of the hiſtory of S. Louis, adds, 
that the thorns were ſtill green in his days. Some writers from 
Clemens Alexandrinus, hold that it was made of bramble, ex 
rubo; others of black-thorn, ex rhamno ; others of white-thorn- 
Thoſe who ſee it in the chapel, take it to be the juncus marinus. 
Galiot derives the word corona, whence crows, from the Latin 


corau, horn; becauſe the ancient crowszs were pointed in man- 
ner of horns ; which were ancient! , both by Jews and Gen- 
tiles, eſteemed as marks of power, 1 authority, and em- 
pire. Hence, in the holy ſcripture, horns are uſed for the regal 
aug : and accordingly, Born and crown, in the Hebrew, are 
expreſſed by the ſame word. 
Ch. Paſchal has wrote expreſly de coronis : Baudelot in his hiſto- 
ry of Ptolemy Auletes has a good number of curious obſervati- 
ons on the ſame ſubje&, that had eſcaped Paſchal. Du Cange 
gives us a curious diflertation on crowns; and Schmeizell, a 
1 erte a treatiſe of royal crowns, both 2 and modern. 
oyal CROWN. ; OYAL, 

El.&ral Crows. 8 See the articles ? ELECTORAL. 

CRovx, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, is uſed for the clerical tonſure; 

which is the mark, or character of the Romiſh eecleſiaſticks. 
Sce TONSURE. | 
This is alittle circle of hair, ſhaved off from the crown of the 
head; more or leſs broad, according to the quality of the orders 
received. That of a mere clerk is the ſmalleſt ; that of prieſts 
and monks the largeſt. See ORDER, c. 
The clerical crown, was anciently a round liſt of hair, ſhaved off 
around the head, repreſenting a real crows : this is eaſily obſer- 
vable in ſeveral ancient ſtatues, c. The religious ot S. Do- 
minic and S. Francis (till retain it. | | 

CRowN, in commerce, is a general name for coins both foreign 

and domeſtick, of or near the value of five ſhillings ſterling. 

See MoxEy, and Coin. 
In its limited ſenſe, cou is only applicable to that popular Eng- 
liſh coin which bears the name, and which is equivalent to ſix- 
ty Engliſh pence, or five ſhillings ; or to three livres 15 ſols 
French money. But, in its extenſive ſenſe, it takes in ſeveral 
others; as the French ecu, which we call the French crown, 
ſtruck in 1641 for ſixty ſols, but now riſen to three livres; alſo 
the patagon, dollar, ducatoon, rix-dollar, and piaſtre or piece of 
eight. 3 8 Dor TAR, DucaToox, Rix-DOLLAR, PIECE of 
eigbt, c. 

cal. in architecture, denotes the uppermoſt member of the 
corniche; called alſo corona, and larmier. See CORONA, and 
LARMIER. | 

CROWN, in aſtronomy, is aname given to two conſtellations ; the 
one called ſeptentrionalis, the other meridionalis. See CoRONA. 

CROWN, Or CORONET, in heraldry, is uſed for the repreſentation 
of that ornament, in the mantling of an armoury ; to expreſs the 
dignity of the perſon who bears it. b 
The crous here is of more antiquity even than the helmet; and 
was uſed as a ſymbol of victory andtriumph. 

Radiated, or pointed CROWNS, are thoſe of the ancient emperors, 
which had twelve points; repreſenting, as ſoime will have it, 
the twelve months of the year. 

Pearled, or flowered CRowxs, thoſe with pearls, or leaves of 
{mallage, parſley, &'c. Such were auciently almolt all crowns, 
even thoſe of ſovereign princes ; though they were not uſed in 
their armouries, till about 200 years ago. 

CRO, in geometry, a plane ring included between two parallel 
or concentric peripheries, of unequal circles ; generated by the 
motion of ſome part of a right line round a centre, the moving 
77 not being contiguous to the centre. 

The area of this is had, by multiplying its breadth by the length 
of the middle periphery: for a ſeries of terms in arithmetick pro- 


4 a... 
greſſion being » Xx E; that is, the ſum of the firſt and laſt 


2 
multiplied by half the number of terms, the middle element 
* ＋ &@ 
mult be -; wherefore, that multiplied by the breadth or ſum 
2 
of the two terms will give the crows. 

CRowN-OFFICE, a court or office under the kings-bench, ſo call- 
ed, becauſe the crows is more immediately concerned in what 
is therein tranſacted. See CRown. | 
Though none of the officers under the lord chief juſtice of the 
king*s-bench, are employed in ſummoning a parliament; yet, 
many of them have buſineſs in other matters, during the ſitting 
of the parliament : as, in caſes of error, c. but more eſpecially 
on trials of peers ; wherein the clerk of thecrows is chief mana- 

er. 
He has likewiſe, out of parliament, all indictments in the crows, 
informations, recognizances ; and a multitude of other buſineſs 
runs through his hands, as the writings of all pleadings, declara- 
tions, and other proceedings upon records: but the executive 
part is left to his ſecondary or deputy. | 

Clerkof the CRowx. CLERK. 

Pleas of the CRownN. \ See the articles PLEA. 

Officers of the CROWN. OFFICER. 

bo owN-GLASS, denotes the fineſt ſort of window-glaſs. See 

LASS. | 

CROWN-GRAFTING. See the article ENGRAFTING. 

Crown-Posr, in architecture, a poſt which in ſome buildings 


CRowx-wokx, in fortification, an © 


CRU 


It is otherwiſe called a lixg-· piece, or joople-$; 
CRoOowN-WHEEL, of a watc , 1 the u e. 
or that drives the balance. See 


See Po 
St: 
per wheel next : 
Arch. * balance, 
utwork runn 


field ; deſigned to keep off the enemy, gain ſome bal | Wo the 
' an- 


tageous 4 24 cover the other works of the plac 


Tab. Fortif. Fig. 21-1it. 11. ſee alſo Ourwokx Ser 
The crown-work conſiſts of two demi-baſtions at the ex 
Cie d entire baſtion in the middle, with cunines 8 
oru-work, is a horn-work with 3 
CROWNING ORN-WOVK. ich 8 eFown-work be. 
in architecture, is underſtood. j | 
any thing that terminates, or finiſhes a me | inthe general, cf 


* mber or ' 
See CROWN, and Corona. decoration 


Thus, a corniche, a pediment;, acroteria, Sg. 
ings. See ACROTER, .. —— gw — 
crown the capital; and thus any member or monldin is fag - 
be crowned, when it has a fillet over it; and a niche 18 * ” rl 
— 29g it is covered with a capital: See Movuvixe, Nicar 
C. F , 
CROUPADE, in the manage, a leap, higher th 
wherein the fore and hind parts of "he horſ: ps 2 
height ;his legs being truſſed under his belly, without (ret, 
them out, or ſhe wing his ſhoes. 18 
CROUPER, or CRur ER. See CRupkR. 
CROZIERED bots. See the article Angor. 
CRUCIAL inciſſon, in chirurgery, an inciſion, or eut into ſome 
Au. ws in form of acroſs. . 
CRUCIBLE, *alittle veſſel, ordinarily ofearth, ometimeziror 
without any handle; wherein chymiſts, coiners, goldſmiths, 
glaziers, and other artificers, uſe to melt and calcine gold fl 
ver, or other metals whereon they work. See Fugion, Car- 
CINATION, e , 

* The word is formed from the French creu/et, which ſignifies the 
ſame: Du Cange derives this further from cru/e/inun ; which, 
inthe lower Latin, ſignifies little drinking veſſel. 

Earthen cr ucibles are made of potters-clay, with ſtone potiherds 
pounded and ſifted : they are of various lizes, butgenerally of 
the ſ _ form, which reſembles that of an inverted cone, or py- 
ramid. | 
It is theſe are chiefly uſed in coinage, as being the only ones in 
which gold will melt kindly. Iron cracibles are in form of lit- 
tle buckets without handles, made of iron well forged and ham- 
mered : In theſe they melt filver, copper, c. 
There are earthen erzcib/es that hold from $00 to 240r 2500 
ounces ; but theſe ardinarity uſed are but of 800. 
The iron ones are larger ; ſome holding ten thouſand ounces : 
theſe are not taken off the furnaces when the plates are to berun, 
but the metal is laden out with an iron ladle. It is a rule never to 
ut as much metal in the cræcible as it will hold. See Colxixc. 
he crucibles uſed by goldſmiths and founders, are like thoſe uſ- 
ed in coinage : thoſe of chymiſts, Qt. are of all (izes, according 
to the quantity and quality of the metal to be put in them. 
CRUCIFIX, acroſs, whereon the body of Jeſus Chriſtisfalten- 
ed in effigy ; much uſed by the Romaniſts in their churehes, and 
other places, to recognize the paſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, and direct 
their prayers to. See CROSS. 
There are ſome chapters wherein Jeſus Chriſt is the firſt canon. 
and — income of the canonry goes to the ſubſiſtence of the 
(cruciix. . 
CRUCIFIXION, an ancient form of execution; by faſten; 
the criminal to an erected croſs. See CRoss. 
CRUCIFORM flowers. See the article LOWER. 
CRUCIS experimentum. See the article ExPERIMENTUN- F 
CRUDE, ſomething that has not paſſed the fire, or has not ha 
the degree of coction, i. e. of heat, requiſite to prepare it fot eit 
ing, or ſome other purpoſe. See Coc rio 
Crude, or raw ſilk, is that which has not been put in boiling W3- 
ter, to unwind it from off the cod; nor boiled in water a 
ſoap, to fit it for dying. See SiLXk. 
CRUDE ſugar. See the article SUGAR. 5 
CRUDE antimony, is that which comes immediately from 
mines, without any preparation, See ANTIMONY- : 
In medicine, CRUvE hamonrs are thoſe which want of that m_ 
ration and elaboration * they ordinarily receive froma 
rough digeſtion. See CRUDITY. a * 
The 2 to the doctrine of tritura tion, hold that the —— 
of the humours only conſiſts in this; that they are not —_ — 
comminuted ſo much as they ſhould be by the ordinary a 
the ſtomach. See I'RITURATION. : bein 
CRU DIT V, fometimes denotes that ſtate of a diſcale, bilitr 
the morbifick matter is of ſuch bulk, figure, cohetion,s — 
or inactivity, as creates or increaſes the diſeaſe. See 1 ving its 
The eradity is diſcovered, 10. From the diſeaſe's —_— . 
degree of ſlrength, or increaſing. 2% F rome com ef 1 
of ſymptoms. 30. Froma diſorderly exerciſe of the „ the hu- 
4. But chiefly from a fault in the quantity or quality o 1: 80 
mours ; both thoſe (till circulating, and thoſe _ 4 oy 
ſweat, tears, mucus of the noſe, ſaliva, ſputum, Un 
ichor, pus, blood, menſes, lochia, milk, aphthæ, x change“. 
That tate of the diſeaſe, wherein the erude 2 7160, £17 
and rendered leſs peccant, and laudable, 1s called dige/#19% 
CoNCOCcT10N, Of. 
codtion, or maturation. Sec DIGESTION, bel 
CRUISE, from the German Aus,, a- croſs, ſiguiſies 


ſtands upright in the middle, between two principal rafters; and 
from which there go ſtruts or braces to the middle of each rafter. 


and fro, to ſail up and down for guard of the teas, es of the 
CRUOR, a term uſed by anatomiſts for the red g too. 


r 


> RO 


wood ; in coutradiſtinction to the limpid or ſerous part. Seq 


BLooD- 


b 
oe Ne account for ſome of the phænomena of the anima 
cal 


my; particularly muſcular motion, &. But Dr- {ri 
oo turned that ſuppoſition. . Sec MUSCULAR” moron. © 
4 — uſes the word cruor for the blood in the veins; in 


| ,and ARTERY. | 

2 LAM by ſome for the hind part of a horſe,; compre- 
(ul between the place of the faddleand the tail. ! „ 

e ks word is formed from the French eouppe, which fignifies the 
- ame. _— 1 

-litoridis, in anatomy. Between the corpora nervoſa o 

ud rn aleptum, or membranous partition, from the 
= to its dixatication at the os pubis; dividing the clitoris in- 


"wo parts, called the crara of the clitoris.— See Tab. Anat. 


e 5 

— heck Amme as long as the ordinary trunk of the cli- 
wis itſelf. See CLITORIS, © | 0 

RA of the medulla oblingata, are two of the four roots whence 
22 oblongata ſprings, in the brain. See BRAIN. 
The crura are the larger roots; the two ſmaller are called pe- 
Junculi. Sce MEDULLA oblongata. | 
CRURAL, in anatomy, an epithet given to the large artery and 
yeinofthe thigh. See Tanin. | 8 
The crxral artery ariſes from the iliac artery; or rather, it is the 
Fac itſelf, under anotfer"name ; being calſed eraral, from the 
place of its entrance into the thigh. See Tab. Anat. (Angeiol) 


Waser debe thro! ] gh all the parts, by means of agreat num- 
der of branches diſſeminated through its ſubſtance. 

The ernral vein is forined of fix other Veins, viz. the great and 
little ſciatica, the mruſewleſa, the poplitea, the feral, and the ſa- 
phens. See SAPHENA;WFe,- © FILE 

(RURAL nerves. See the article NERVE: | 

(RURAEUS?, in anatomy, a muſcleariſingfrom the fore part 
of thethigh-bone, between the lefſer and great trochanter, and 
lying cloſe upon the bone; joins its teridon with three others, 
which altogether make one broad tendon, chat paſſes over the 


tin tion to the blood in the arteries, which he calls fan- 


Keil and Dr. Woodward for inſtance, ſup- C 1ER] - 3, 249 
me authors) _= replete with an elaſtick aura, or air; and on CRUZADO, or CxoisAbk, an expedition to the holy land. Sce 


CR V 


when all the ſtrata were formed; and there have corrupted an 
eriſtied. See DETU GE. t dende 


UX berrings. Sce the article HER RING, 


*. 


CROISADE- . 


CRUZADO, in commerce, is a Portugucie coin, ſtruckunder Al- 


phonſus V. about the year 1457, nt the time when,pope Ca- 

OP ſent thither the bull for a croiſade, agaiuſt the iuhdels. Sce 
OIN. ety 66 

It had its name ſtom a croſs; Whichit bears on cue ide; the 

arms of Portugal being on the other. Acrux ade is of the value 


o 


of 40 French ſols, or upwards of 2.5..194, ſterl. Sce do. 


RX. See thearticle Hut, CLAMOR, HAro, & 


9: £46957 


CRYPTAS®, aſubterrancous cell, or vault; eſpecially under a 


la; and is inſerted into the little tuberoſſty on the upper and 
— tibia.— See Fab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. n. 40. | 
It is called uf, as being faſtened. to the thigh-bone in the 
| Ar as a" bricht, to the atm. Its uſe is to extend 
the leg : * T7 * 1s 2 ba 


: 
- 


which reaches from the buttock to the toes; and is divided in- 
to thigh, leg, and foot. See each in its place, THA, Ce. 


mealafter the flower has been ſift 
mong us to denote that celebrated academy called della erwſca, 


language. Sec ACADEMY. © - + qr . 27 
The academy took its name from its office, -and the end pro- 
poſed by it; which is, torefine the language, and as it were to 
ſeparate it from the bran. Accordingly, its device is a ſieve, and 
its motto, Il pix bel for ue coglie 3 that is, Ie gathers the fine/! 
. N 
ln che hall or apartment where the academy meets, M. Monco- 
us informs us, every thing bears alluſion to the name and de. 
vice: the ſeats are in form of a baker's basket; their backs like 
aſhovel for moving of corn: the cuſhions of grey ſattin in form 
o lacks, or wallets s and the branches where the lights are pla- 
likewiſe reſemble ſac k 1 
The vocabulary della craſca is an excellent Italian dictionary, 
Adr by this academy. See VOc AULA. | 


omach. See STOMACH. 1 d νẽmueu #1 
On the inner ſurface of this coat, are ſeen innumerable villi or 
le, riſing every where. perpendicularly from it; which 
lome will have to ſerve for nothing hut a defenfatiye to the ſlo- 
io preſerve it from acrimonious humours : but Dr. Drake 
Which ſome authors would bave to be that no exploded thin 
cbenchyma ; but which are, indeed, the organs by whichmo 
umour which is diſcharged into the ſtomach, is ſepara-. 
— 5 — theſe villi the immediate channels through whictrit is 
: 0 , 0 ; g e 
"RUSTACEOUS fiſhes, in natural hiſtory, are thoſe covered 
ſhells conſiſting of ſeveral pieces, or ſcales: as thoſe of 
Tube: lobſters, De. See Fisn. 114141 4 FS 3 N 
Ae xe uſually ſofter than the ſhells of the teſtaceous kind, 
Which conſiſt of a ſingle piece, uſually much thicker and ſtron- 
kl the former; ſuch as thoſe of the oyſter, ſcallop, coc- 
„Ee. See SHELL, Txsrackous, Sc. 
dell oodward obſerves, in his natural hiſtory, that of all the 
— and nautili found in beds of all the different matters dug 
I ihe earth, there are ſcarce any of the cr#/taceoxs kind: the 
"eq on be gives for it is, that theſe being much lighter than the 
Vo 4 = have floated on the ſurface at the time of the deluge, 


& It 3 FI i | | 
CRUS, among anatomiſts, denotes all that part of the body 


eſtabliſhed at Florence, for purifying and perfeQing the Tuſcan] 


CRUSCA, an Italian term; ſignifying braun, or what remains off 
ont.—lt is only in uſe a- 


TA vidoſa, in anatomy, the fourth tunic, or coat of the] 
R , * {1 


ier takes them to be excretory ducts to the ſubzacentylands ; | 


4 = 


* »„ W WW ³ 
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-— for the infermentof particular families, ot pertous. Sce 
OMB. | | | 
The word is formed of the Greek Aru, an, I hide; 
hence xpuz]n, crypte. | | | 
S. Ciampini, deſcribing the outſide of the Vatican, ſpeaks of the 
crypte of St. Andrew, St. Paul, Ic. Sce Ca TAcoMz. 
itruvius uſes the word crypt for a part of a building, anſwer- 
ing nearly to our cellar ; Juvenal, for aclacg. 
Hence, CRyPTo-PoRTICUS, a ſubterraneous place, arched Or 
yaulted ; uſed as an underwork, or paſſage in old walls. The 


ſame is alſo uſed for the decoration at the entry of a grotto. See 
GROTTO, | 


CRYPTA, is alſo uſed by ſome of our ancient writers for a chapel, 


or oratory under ground. 


CRYPTOGRAPHY *, the art of ſecret writing, or writing in 


cipher. See CIPHER, and DECIPHERING. 


* To word is compounded of M, I hide, and yrage, I de- 
cribe. ifs 


CRYSTAL“, in natural hiſtory, a Kind of fofil, tranſparent 


= 


and hardneſs; uſed for vaſes, urns, mirrors, . 
The word comes from the Grerk xgvra»a lacies, formed 
| of xev@», frigus, and geww, concreſeo, n uſe of its reſembling 

ICC, 

The antients were but little acquainted with the nature of cry- 

ſtal: Pliny ſpeaks of it as hardened, petrified water, which was 

the popular opinion of thoſe days; but experience has mewnus 
the contrary : for by a chymical analyſis, inſtead of reſolving 
into water, it yields nothing but a'calx, earth, and ſalts. _ 

For the places where it is found, Plitiy adds, thathe has ſeen it 

dug from off the higheſt and rougheſt rocks of the. Alps; 

whence, doubtleſs, its name of roet<ery/tal. It is ſometimes alſo 
in brooks and rivers, but not formed there ; only waſhed down 
thither from off the mountains by the violent rains, 

Several mouutains of Europe, and ſome of Aſia, produce rock- 

cryſtal: it we may belie vethe French relation of Madagaſcar, 

that iſland yields more thanallthe wofld beſide. See Rock. 

Its perfection conſiſts in its luſtre and tranſparency ; that with 

ſtraws, duſt, clouds, Cc. is little yalued. It is frequently found 

hexagonal ; the edges inimitably fine and accurate. 

It is cut or engraved in the ſame manner, with the ſame inſtru- 


ſtone, white, like a diamond, bat much inferior thereto in luſtre 


ments, and by the ſame workmen as diamonds. See Diauoxb, 


and-ENGRAVING: | 1 

Cry/tal is of ſome uſe in medicine, being reputed an aſtringent ; 
and as ſuch uſed in diarrhæas and dyſenteries : it is alſo uled to 
increaſe the milk of nurſes: and, further, is eſteemed a good 
antidote againſt arſcnic. * 


The formation of GRy$STAL, is delivered by F. Franciſco Lana in 


the philoſophical trauſactioni, to this effect: In the Val Sabbia I 
* obſerveda ſpacious round of a meadow, ſome parts whereof 
were bare ot all herbs ; wherein, and nowhere elſe thereabout, 
cryſtals are generated: all ſexangular; both points terminat- 
ing in a pyramidal figure, likewiſe ſexangular. The — jy 
people told me, they were produced fromthedews ; becauſe, 
forſooth, being gathered over-night, there would others ariſe, 
only in a ſerene and dewy sky. But having obſerved that 
there was no mark of any mine thereabout, I concluded them 
produced by the plenty of nitrous ſteams, which at the lame 
time might hinder the vegetation in thoſe places, and coagu- 
late the dew falling thereon? for nitre is not only the natural 
coagulum of water, as is manifeſt in artificial glacigtions, but 
ever retains the. aboveſaid ſexangular figure; which, by the 
way, may be the cauſe of the hexagonal figure of now. 

- --- - 4 Since-eryſtels are yer! found in thoſe narrow places, 
it is probable, thence are raiſed the exhalations that concrete 
© thedew-; after the ſame-mannter $the vapour or exhalation 


of lead coagulates quickfilver 77 


Rohault argues, that cryſtal, Gamen, te. muſt have been ori- 


ginally liquid, from their . rt is ſuch as drops of Wa- 
a 


ter of the ſame ſize muſt nece 


rily aſſume; and {ach as glo- 
bules of meal or flour, heaped up ang comprefled by their 
own weight, might have: for as each cryſtal is encompalled and 
cloſed round with ſix others; ſo it becomes modelled into a 
hexagonal body, conſiſting of equal and ſquare ſides. 
Boerhaave takes cry/tal to be the proper matter, or baſis of all 
gems or precious (tones, which aſſume this or that colour, Sc. 
from the different admixture of mineral and, metalline * 
with the primitive eryſtalline matter. See STONE, GEM, Ce. 
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CRYSTAL is alſo uſed for a factitious body, caſt in the glaſs- 
houſes ; called alſo cryſtal glaſr. See GLASS. | 
It is, in effect, glaſs; but carried, in the melting, and in the 
matter whereof it is compoſed, to a degree of a perfection 
beyond the common glaſs: though it comes far ſhort of the 


whiteneſs and vivacity of the natural eryſtar. | 


"The beſt artificial 2 .— are ſaid to be thoſe made at Moran 


near Venice; called Venice cryſtals. 


CRYSTALS, in chymiſtry, expreſs ſalts, or other matters, ſhot, 


8 in manner of cryſtal; See CRT STALLIZATION.— 

hus. | 

CRYSTAL of allum, is allum purified, and reduced into cry/tals, 
in the ſame manner as tartar. In like manner are vitriol, 
nitre, and other ſalts cryſtallized. See ALLUM, T ARTAR, Ce. 
Cryſtals of allum are quadrangular, and briltiant like diamonds; 
thoſe of nitre, white, and oblong ; thoſe of vitriol, green, 
quadrangular, and ſhining. See SALT. | 

CRYSTAL, Or cream of tartar, is tartar purified and diſſolved, and 
again coagulated in form of cryſtals. See TARTAR. 

o prepare it, they boil tartar in water, skim it, and ftrain it; 
when cool, there are formed little white, ſhining eryſtals at the 
edges, as alſo a pellicle, or cream By mans. a-top. 

The cream and cryſtalt were antiently ſuppoſed to be different; 
but are now found the ſame thing. See CREAM. 
Cryſtal of tartar is eſteemed purgativ e, and aperitive; proper in 


CRYSTAL of tartar chalybeated, is when it is impregnated with 
the molt diſſoluble parts of iron. See CHALYBEAT. 

CRYSTAL of tartar emetic, is when it is charged with the ſulphu- 

reous parts of antimony, to render it vomitive. See EMETIC. 

CRYSTAL mineral, called alſo mineral anodyne, and ſal prunella, 
is ſalt-petre prepared with ſulphur ; thus: put half a pound of 
ſalt- petre in a crucible, and for that in a turnace; and when 
the ſalt- petre is in fuſion, add, at ſeveral times, two drachms 
of flour of ſulphur. After the flame is over, invert the cruci- 
ble into a brafs or copper baſon: and it is then ſal prunella, 
which being diffotved again in water, and ſhot into ery/als, 
becomes chſtal mineral. 

This is eſteemed good againſt the ſquinancy, whence its name 
of ſal prunella ; pruna, or prunella, expreſſing that diſeaſe. See 
PRUNELLA. 

CrysSTALS of ſilver, or luna, denotes ſilver, penetrated and re- 
duced into the form of ſalts, by the pointed acids of ſpirit of 
nitre. See SILVER. 2 
It is uſed for making efchars, by applying it to any part: it is 
alſo of uſe internally, in dropſies, and diſeaſes of the brain. 

CRYSTALS of mars, called alfo ſalt, or vitriol of mars; is iron 
reduced into falts by an acid liquor; uſed in diſeaſes ariſing 
from obſtructions. See Mars. "2 

CRYSTALS of Venus, called alſo vitriol of Venus ; is copper re- 
duced into the form of vitriol by ſpirit of nitre ; very cauſtick, 
and uſed to eat off proud fleſh. See VITRIOL. 

Iſland CRySTAL, is a tranſparent fiſſile ſtone, brought from Ice- 
land; ſoft, as talc ; clear, as rock- rryſtal, and without colour; 
famous among optic writers for its unuſual refractions. See 
RFEFRACTION. | | 
It bears a red heat without loſing its tranſparency ; and, in 
very intenſe heat, calcines without fuſion : ſteeped a day or 
two in water, it loſes its natural poliſh ; rubbed on cloth it 
attracts ſtraws, c. like amber. 
of talc; and is found in form of oblique paralletepipeds with 
ſix parallelogramatic ſides, and eight ſolid angles. See I ALCc. 
The phznomena of this ſtone are very remarkable, and have 
been examined with great accuracy by M. Huygens and Sir 
Iſaac Newton: for, 19. whereas in other pellucid bodies there 
is only one refraction, in this there are two; ſo that objects 
viewed through it appear double. 

29, Whereas in other tranſparent bodies, a ray falling per- 
pendicularly on the ſurface, paſſes ſtrait through, without 
ſuffering any refraction; and an oblique ray is always divided: 
in M and cryſtal, every ray, whether perpendicular or oblique, 
becomes divided into two, by means of the double refraction. 
One of theſe reftactions is, according to the ordinary rule, the 
ſine of incidence out of air into cryſtal, being to the fine of 
refraction as five to three; but the other is perfectly new. 
The like double refraction is alſo obſerved in cryſtal of #he rock, 
though much leſs ſenſibly. 

When an incident ray is thus divided, and each moiety arrives at 
the further ſurface ; that, refracted in the firſt farface- after the 
uſual manner, is refracted entirely after the uſual manner at the 
ſecond; and that refraRed in the unuſual manner in the firſt, 
is entirely refracted after the like manner in the fecond : ſo 
that each emerges ont of the ſecond ſurface, parallel to the 
firſt incident ray. | 

Again, if two pieces of this ery/tal be placed over each other, 
ſo as the ſurfaces of the one be parallel to the correfponding 
ones of the other; the rays refracted in the uſual manner in 
the firlt ſurface of the firſt, are refracted after the uſual man- 
ner in all the other ſurfaces : and the fame uniformity appears 
in the rays refracted after the unuſual manner; and this in any 
inclination of the ſurfaces; provided their planes of perpen- 
dicular refraction be parallel. 


hydropical and aſthmatical caſes, and intermitting fevers. | 


| 


n effect, it appears a kind 


From theſe phænomena, Sit Iſaac 8 
is an original ditference in the ra 017700 gathers 
of ſome are, here, conſtantly refrafted after the _ 
and others in the unuſual manner. See Ay ulual manne- : 
Were not the difference original, and did i. and Licyr 
new modifications impreſſed on the rays at thei 8 
ion, it would be altered by new modifications in bs tab. 
lowing ones; whereas, in fact, it ſuffers no alter ethree fe. 
Again, he hence takes occaſion to ſuſpeR, that the ae N al 
have ſeveral ſides, endued with ſeveral Original . light 
it appears from the circumſtances, that theſe are der tor, 
of rays differing in their nature from each other One WOlores 
and in all poſitions, refracted in the uſual, and the N 
unuſual manner; the difference in the experiment m ernte 
being only in the poſition of the ſides of the rays, to does. 
of perpendicular refraction. For one and the ſame E Flare 
fracted ſometimes after the uſual, and ſometimes af; Na. 
uſual manner, according to the poſition of its ſides to th 2 
the refraction being alike in both, when the ſides of the ing 
are poſited the ſame way to both, but different wben diff ys 
Every ray, therefore, may be conſidered as having four hides 
quarters; two of which, oppoſite to each other diſpoſe K 
ray to be refracted after the unuſual manner: 84 5 
two in the uſual. Theſe diſpoſitions, being in the rays — 
their incidence on the ſecond, third, and fourth ſarkice 3 
ſuffering no alterations, for hat appears, in their paſſage > ; and 
them; muſt be original and connate. Sce Ray, and Lan 
; among phyſicians, denote puſtules di 
over the body, white and tranſparent, KG, of the K 
tupine: much the ſame with hat are otherwiſe calledphly4ex . 
CRYSTALLINE gumour, is a thick, compa humour of the 
eye, in form of a flattiſh, convex lens, ſituate in the middle ot 
the eye; ſerving to make that refraction of the rays of ligh 
neceſſary to have them meet in the retina, and form an — e 


thereon, whereby viſion may ee See Exk, Hu- 


14 


ans Where. 


MOUR, REFR ACTION, VISION, RETixa, Se. 
It f the — of the c ne that occaſions perſons 
to be either #ayopes, or presbyte, i. e. to be eith 
ſhort-ſighted. Bee e PRESBYT#. SE 
The cryſtallize being of two conſiltences ; outwardly, like x 
gelly ; but toward the centre as hard as ſalt: hence,ſorieauthors 
think that its figure may be varied ; which variation they ſup- 
pole to be effected by the ligamentum ciliare. Hence Dr. 
Grew, and others, aſcribe to the ciliary ligament a power of 
making the cry/tall;ze more conver, as well as of moving it 
to or from the retina: accordingly, by the laws of opticks, 
ſomething of this kind is abſolutely neceſſary to diſtinR viſion: 
for, as the rays from diſtant objects diverge leſs thanthoſefrom 
nigh ones; either the cryſtalline humour muſt be capable of being 
made more convex, or more flat; or elſe there muſt be an 
elongation of the eye, or of the diſtance between that and the 
retina, See Ligamemum CILIARE, and SIGHT. 
The cryſtalliue humonr, when dried, appears to conſiſt of a valt 
number of thin, ſpherical laminæ, or ſcales, lying over one 
another : Leewenhoeck reckons there may be 2000 of them 
in one cry/tallize ; each of theſe, he ſays, he has diſcovered to 
conſiſt of a ſingle fibre, or fine thread wound up in a ſtupendous 
manner, this way and that; fo as to run ſeveral courſes, aud 
meet in as many centres: and yet not interfere nor crofs in an 
place. Philaſ. Tranſa&. No. 165, and 293. See CATARACT. 
CRYSTALLINE heevezs, in the old aſtronomy, two orbs imagined 
between the primum mobile and the firmament, inthe Ptole 
maic ſyſtem, where the heavens were ſuppoſed ſolid, and 
only ſuſceptible of a fingle motion. See HEAVEN. 
King Alphonſus of Arragon is ſaid to have introduced the 
eryſtal lines, to explain what they called the motion Mtrepida uu, 
or titubation. See PTOLEMAIC, and SYSTEM. 
The firſt cryſtalline, according to Regiomontanus, (Fe. ſer cs 
to tern the low motion of the tixed ſtars; which makes 
them advance a degree in 70 years, according to the order 0t 
the ſigns, viz. from welt to eaſt; which occaſions the preceſſion 
of the equinox. See PRECESSION. 2 
The ſecond ferves to account for the motion of libraton dt 
trepidation; whereby the celeſtial ſphere librates from 0 
pole towards another occaſioning à difference in the lu 
reateſt deatination. See TREPIDATION. _ 1 
ut the moderiis account for theſe motions, in a much m 
natural and eaſy manner. See LiBRATiON, Ce. 
CRYSTALLINE arſenic. See the article ARSENIC- lation 
CRYSTALLIZATION, in chymiſtry, a kind of cong — 
befalling falts, both eſſential, fixed, and volatile; when, 2 
ſet free from the greateſt part of their humidity, te) ® 
to harden, dry, and ſhoot into cryſtals. See e 
The ordinary method of cryſtallization, is performed * 
ving the ſaline body in water, filter ing it, and letting! ir ſtand 
rate, till a film appears at the top; and laſtly, Letting 
to ſhoot. See DiS$0LUTION, and EVAPORATION:  _ 
This ſhooting is accounted for, on Sir Iſaac Newton fu 


cularly in falt, by reaſon of its ſolidity ; whereby, V 
menſtruum or fluid in which ſuch particles floats 


ples, from that attractive force which is in all bodies, 2. 
i ltedcnot 


e _  4_-©/ © a 
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4, (which brings it to the ſame) ſo that the ſaline par- 
or _—_ each other's attractive powers, and can draw 
= another more than On are drawn by the fluids, they will 

f als. See ATTRACTION. | 
ra. no oo to ſalts, that let them be ever ſo much diyided, 
ireduced into minute particles; yet, when they are formed, 
— eryfals, they each of them re-aſſume their proper figures: 
at one mi 
pe 45 their figure. See SALT. | 
This being an immutable and perpetual law, by knowing the 
genre of the cryſtals, we may underſtand what the texture of 
the particles ought to be, which can form thoſe eryſtals : and, 
of the other hand, by knowing the texture of the particles, may 
e fince the ſ gures of the molt ſimple parts remain always the 
fame, it is evident that the figures they run into,, when com- 
unded and united, muſt be uniform, and conſtant: and fince 
the force of attraction may be ſtronger on one fide of a particle 
thanon another; there will conſtantly de a greater accretion of 
ſalt upon thoſe ſides which attract more ſtrongly : from which 
it may eaſily be demonſtrated, that the figure of the leaſt parti- 
cles, is entirely different from that which appears in the eryſtal-. 
TICLE. 
SETALLOIDES, the cryſtalline coat of the eye; a coat, 
CR 
ortunic, immediately encompaſſing, and containing the cryſtal- 
ne humour; and ſuppoſed to ſerve, by conſtringing or dilating 
that humour, to vary the place of its focus. SeeCRYSTALLINE. 
Anatomilts are divided about the reality of ſuch tunic, which is 
alſo, from its fine texture, called arauea tunica, or arachnoides. 
ARACHNOIDES. _ 
AISTALLOMAN CY,* the art of divining, or foretelling 
forare events, b "a of a mire ; Bo ay the things re- 
l erepretented. See MI . 
wh Ris as called catoptromancy,—The firſt from xpurara® con- 
gealed water, or e and the ſecond from xa reh, mir- 
rea, divination. 
CUBATURE; or CUBAT10N, of a ſolid; the meaſure of the 
ſpace comprehended inaſolid; as a cone, p ramid, cylinder, 
He.; or finding the =_ content thereof. See Cox, PYRA- 
wid, CYLINDER, Ce. RNs 
The exbature regards the content of a ſolid, as the quadrature 
does the ſuperficies of a figure; ſo that the eubature of the ſphere 
turns on the ſame thing as the quadrature of the circle. See 
SoLIDITY, and QUADRATURE. _ 
CUBE,* in 2 a regular ot ſolid body, conſiſting of ſix 
5 
ſquare and equal faces, or ſides; and its angles all right, and 
therefore equal, See 3 . 
The comes e K, a, die. 
2 cube is alſo called heæaedron, becauſe of its fix ſides. See 
EXAEDRON, g ; | 
The tube is ſuppoſed to be generated by the motion of a ſquare 
plane, along a line equal to one of its ſides, and at right angles 
thereto: whence it follows, that the planes of all ſections pa- 
9 baſe, ate ſquares equal thereto, and conſequently 
one mother. 
Todeſeribe a rete, or net, whenee any given cube may be conſtrudted, 
or wherewith it may be covered. On the right line AB, (Tab. 
Ceomerry, Fig. 49.) ſetoff the ſides of the cube, fout times; on A 
— 9 9 . ar, AC, equal to the ſide of the cube Al, and 
compleat the paralle logram | 
fide of the cube, in the line CD, determine the points K, M and 
O: taftly, draw the right fines IK, LM, NO, and BD; pro- 
duce IK and LM, each way to E and F, and to G and H; till 
ElI=IK=KF, and GL= LM=MH, and draw the right 
Ines EG, FH. 


detetmined the figures of the cryſtals. 


ht as eaſily diveſt and deprive them of their ſalt-] 


CBD. With the interval of the 


binomial root, is compoſed of the cxbic numbers of the two 
parts, of the factum of thrice the ſquare of the firſt part into the 
ſecond, and of the factum of thrice theſquare of the ſecond part 
into the firſt. | 
Demouſt. For a cubic numbet is produced by multiplying the 
ſquarebytheroot i but the ſquare of a binomial root, is com- 
poſed of the ſquares of the parts, and double the factum of one 
rt into the other. See SQVARE; 
herefore, the cabie number is compoſed of the exbe of the firſt 
part, of the triple factum of the ſquare of the firſt part into the 
ſecond, and of the triple factum of the ſquare of the ſecond part 
into the firſt. See Root. | 
An ocular demonſtration of this we have in the following ex- 
ample; wheremaltiplication alone is uſed. Suppoſe v. gr. the 
root 244 or 20 ＋ 4. Here,; ce 
Lig! 242 | LL - 20% 2. 4. 204+ 4* 
| + «. FR 
+ 4-20 + 2. 45.20 ＋ 
2034+ 2. 4. 202 


TEES 20: Þ+ 2 


* ag 245=1 3824  . ©" 
Hence, as the paxt on the right! hands placed among units, and 
that on the left among tens; the cabic number of the right hand 
part muſt be put in the tight hand place; the factum of its triple 
ſquare into the left, in the ſecond place; and the factum of the 
triple ſquare of the left into the right, in the third: laſtly, the 
cube of the left-hand part falls iti the fourth place. 
If the root be a multinomial, two or more characters on the 
right mult be eſteemed as one; that it may have the form of a 
binomial. | 
It is obvious, thatany'c#be is compoſed of theenbes of the ſeveral 
parts of the root, and of the factums of the triple ſquare of any 
of the left-hand characters into the next on the right; and alſo of 
the factums of the triple ſquare of the tight hand characters into 
all the left. Suppoſe, v. gr. the root 243 : take 240 for one part 
of the root, three will be the other part; conſequently, 


2493 = 138 
3.240.382 — — 
3. 249, 3. 6480 
ws = 27, 


1 03-4 2.43) 14345907 "2" Pap 4% 
The places of the ſeveral faums, are determined from what 
was obſerved above: for regard mult here, too, be had to 
the ciphers to be added to the numbers multiplied by each other, 
if they be placed alone. _ | 
This compoſition of aubjiewwmberronce well conceived, the ex- 
traction of cubic roots will be eaſy, See ExTR&RACT1ON. 

CUBE root, or Cusic root, the otigin of the cubie number; or a 
number, by whoſe multiplieation into itſelf, and again into the 
ITY any given number is formed. See Cur xxnber. 

he extraction of the cube root, is the ſame thing as the finding 
any number, v. gr. 2; by whoſe multiplication into itſelftwice 
continually, a given number, v. gr. 1 is produced: the pro- 
ceſs whereof, ſee under the article EXT RATIO. 
CUBEBS, in pharmacy, a fruit brought from the iſland of Java, 

in grains or ſeeds teſembling pepper; both in form and ſize; 
whence ſome call it wild pep 
It is ſaid, the natives of the place boil it ere they allow it to be 
exported, to prevent its being ſown in other countries. 
Cubebs fortify the ſtomach, brain, and other viſcera; and enter 


To determine the ſurface and ſolidity of a cube; as the ſurface of a 
exbe confiſts of fix equal ſquares,” a ſide multiplied by itſelf, and 
25 by fix, will give the ſuperficies; and the fame pro- 
duct again, multiplied by the ſide; the ſolidity. SeeSURFACE, 
and Sol wirr. 

Hence, if the fide of a cube be 10, the ſolidity will be 1000; 
that de 12, this will be 1728: wherefore, the geometrical 
perch being 10 foot, and the geometrical foot ro digits, &. t 
ic perch is 1000 cubic feet, and a cubic foot 1000 ewbre digits, 


ne, alſo, cxbes are inthe triplicate ratio of their ſides ; and 

in A 234 
iarton of 4 CURE 228 

0 37 e Cn. 5 dee the articles 7 
— or Cunic umber, in arithmetick, is a number ariſing 
Nan che multiplication of a ſquare number by its root. See 


UMBER 
big if the ſquare number four, be multiplied by its root, two, 
— actum eight is a cube, or cubic un 
H 0, withrelpe& theteto, a cabe- ro. See Roor. 
ence, ſince, as unity is to the root, ſois the root to the ſquare; 
to the root, ſo is the ſquare to the exbe ; the root 


DvuerLicatty x. | 


das unity is 
— alſo, be to the ſquare as the ſquare to the cube: that is, 
unity, th ſquare, and the cabe, are in continual pro- 


the root, the 
Portion; and the cube-root is the firſt of two numbers that are 


Sctxoe&rAPny. | 


er; and the number 


as an ingredient in ſeveral officinal compoſitions, 
CUBIC equzatiox, is an equation wherein the unknown quantity 
is of three dimenſions, as 43 n-, &c. SeeEQUAT1ON. 
or the conſtruttion of enbic equations, ſee CONSTRUCTION. — For 
their reſolntion, ſee RESOLUT1ION.—-Por their roots, ſee Roar. 
Cunic font. See the article For. | 
UBICAL paraboloisy a term uſed by ſome writers for a patabola 
of the higher kind, v. gr. where a xy, Cc. See Curve; 
ſee alſo PAXABOLA, 8 6 
UBING A ſolid. See the articles CUBATURE, and Sor th. 
UBIT, a long meaſure, uſed by the ancients, eſpecially the 
Hebrews; taken fron the ordinary extent of a man's arm, be- 
tween the elbow and the tip of the hand. See MxAsuxt, Aan, 
and Habe Int, 
In the ſoripture, we find cubiss of two lengths, the one equal, 
according to Dr. Arbuthmot, to 1 foot, 9 inches, #45, of an 
inch, our meaſure; being the fourth part ot the fathom, double 
the ſpan, and fix times the palm: the other equal to 1. 2886 
foot, or the four hundredth part of a ſtadium.— The Romans, 
too, had a cabit, equal tor engliſh foot, five inches, 4855 of an 
inch. F. Merſemue makes the Hebrew tabit x foot 4 digits, 
and 5 lines, - with regard to the foot of the capitol. According 
to Hero, the geometrical exbitis 24 digits; and according to 
Vitruvius, the foot is of the Roman exb:7, i. e. 16 digits ot 
finger's-breadths. See Foor, FinGxR's-breadth, e. 
CUBIT AUS externa, or alnaris, in anatomy, the firſt of the ex- 


4 


Fa. Proportionals between unity and the cabe. See PowER. 
e efition of Cupic numbers. 


Every cabic number of al 


tenſor muſcles of thefingersy thus called, as being placeg along ; 


CUC 


the enbitut, externally. At riſes from the external protuberance CUCURBIT,Cvcurmra,in chymiſtry, an earthen 
ſel, called al ſo body; of the figure ofa gourd, or a 

annulare, is inſerted into the fourth bone ofthe metacarpus, that] in are put the matters to be di illed. See DisTiL ation 

| Tris ſometimes alſo made of tin, and ſometimes of bra ok 

CUBIT ZEUS interns, the firſt of the flexors, placed = — cub.» bas adiſtillation a to be 3 they fit on to Td, 
tus, withinfide the arm. It riſes from the internal protuberance] with an aperture, and a neck proportional. See Rx , 
of the humerus;and part of the ulna; upon which it runs all a- CUCUR ITULA, in chirurgery, a cuppi TORT, 
long till it paſſes under the ligamentum annulare, and is inſert-] ment uſed in the operation of cupping. See Cuppo 
ed by a ſtrong and ſhort tendon into the fourth bone of the firſt CU DDV, in a firſt rate man of war, is a place lying bet 
captain-licutenant's cabin, and the quarter-deck - 


of the humerus, and paſſing its tendon under the ligamentum 


ſuſtains the little finger. 


order of the carpus. 


CUBITUS, in anatomy, a bone of the arm, reaching from the into partitions, for the maſter and other officets.— See Tad 
elbow to the wriſt ; other wiſe called alua, or the greater focile.| Ship. fig. 2. lit. R. . 


Sce ULNA. | 
Some uſe the word for all that part of the arm between the el- 


bow and the wrilt ; including the alna, or cubitus, properly ſo|CUERPO. Towalkin Cuxkro, is a Spaniſh phraſe, for goins 


called, and the radius. Sce ARM, and Rapivs, ; lee alſo 


Rociti. CUI ante divortium, a writ, which a woman div 


CUBITI biceps. | BiCcEPs. 
Cubiti BREVIS. See the articles ; BREvIS. 
Cubiti Lox dus. | | Loxgvus. 
CUBO-CUBO-CUBUS. See Cupus-CUBL. | C 
CUBO-CUBUS, the term whereby Diophantus, Vieta, &c. 
diſtinguiſh the ſixth power; which the Arabs call guadratum-t 
cubi. See POWER. 


CUBOIDES, or 0s CuBIFORMs, in anatomy, the ſeventh bone] CUIRASSE, * a piece of defenſive armour, made of an iron 


of the foot; fo called, from its being in form of a cube, or die. — 
See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol. ) fig. 7. lit. bb. See alſo Foor. 
Some alſo call it mxltiforme : it is ſituate in the forepart of the 
calcaneum, in the ſame rank with the oſſa cuneiformia. 
Behind, it is articulated to the os calcis ; before, to the two outer 
bones of the metatarſus ; and within, it is joined to the third os 
cuneiforme. See BoNE. 
CUBUS-CUBI, a name whereby the Arab writers, and thoſe 
who follow them, denominate the ninth power, or a number 
multiplied eight times by itſelf continually ; which Diophan- 
tus, and after him Vieta, Oughtred, Sc. call Cubo-cubo-cubus. 
See POWER. 
CUCKING-STOOL, or CoxEsTo0L, anciently called um- 


brel, and trebuchet; an engine for the puniſhment of ſcolds and] CULINARY, “ anepithetfrequently added to fire; determin- 


unquiet women, by ducking them in the water. 
Kitchen ſays, Every one having view of frank-pledge, ought to 
have a pillory and atumbrel.* This machine was much in uſe, 
even among our Saxon anceſtors, who called it ſcealding- ole. 
The puniſhment was anciently alſo inflicted on bre wers, and ba- 
kers tranſgreſſing the law; who were thereupon, in ſucha (tool 
or chair, to be ducked ia ſtercore, ſome muddy or ſtinking pond. 
This was anciently written gagizg ſtole : in Domeſday it is call- 
ed cathedra ſtercoris. 
CUCULLARIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the ſcapula, ſo called 
from the reſemblance it is ſuppoſed to bear to a monk's cowl ; 
and zrape2:us, from its reſemblance to ageometrical figure call- 
ed atrapezinm,—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig.6.n. 9. fig. 2. n. 4. 
fig. 1. N. 18. ſee alſo SCAPULA-. 
he fibres of this muſcle have various originations and actions: 
whence Dr. Drake thinks it may be more properly called three, 
than one muſcle. 
The upper ordet of fibres or muſcles, ſprings from the os occi- 
pitis ; the ſecond from the ſpine of the vertebræ of the neck; 
and the third from the ſpines of the eight upper vertebræ of 
the thorax, or back: and are inſerted into the ſpine, acromium, 
and baſis of the ſcapula, and part of the claviculæ. 
From the different diſpoſitions of theſe fibres, the ſcapula is 
drawn different ways; the firſt pulling obliquely upwards, the 
laſt obliquely downwards, and the middle backwards: when 
they act all three together, they are ſaid to draw back wards on- 
ly ; 7. e. the two extremes antagonizing, the middle one alone is 
at liberty to act. 
CUCULLATE flowers, among botaniſts, are ſuch asreſemble a 
cucullus, or monk's hood, or cowl. See FLOWER. 
CUCULLUS, was auciently a traveller's cap; called alſo cowl, 
£oul, or gala: whence the name paſſed to the monks, among 
whom it ſignitied their frock and cap, which were of one piece. 
See COoUL. 
CUCUPHA, an ancient form of medicine; being a cap, or co- 
ver for the head, with cephalic powders quilted therein ; wore 
in many nervous diſtempers, and particularly ſuch as more im- 
mediately affect the head: as againſt catarrhs, defluxions, &ec. 
It is now much out of uſe. 8 
CUCURBITACEOUS plants, a kind of plants, ſo called from 
their reſemblance to the gourd, called by the Latins carurbita, 
which is the head of this tamily. See PLANT, and FLOWER. 
Plants of the cacurbitaceous kind, fend out their branches every 
way; Which are ſoft, and generally be-tet with urillæ, by 
means whereof they cling to the bodies that are near them. 
Their flowers are either ſterile, or fertile: the laſt knit, and 


yield fleſhy fruits of various figures; containing within them] 


ſeveral flat ſeed placed in three or four lodges, or even a greater 
number. | | 


Theſe ſeeds have uſually a white ſweetiſh kernel; the greateſt | 


part of them being of thoſe called frigide majores, or greater 
cold ſeeds. | 


The pumpion, muſhroom, melon, &c. are of the cxexrbitaceons 


COD, an item, or innuendo, given to the actors 


CUL 


or glaſs veſ. 
Pear! where. 


it a glaſs head 


ng-glaſs, or inſtru- 
-GLass, 
ween the 
z and divided 


onth 
or whento ſpeak. See PROMPTER. e ſtage, what, 


without a cloke; or without all the formalities of a full dreſs. 
or 

husband, hath, to recover lands or nem Tag 
whom her husband alienated them during marriage; becauſ . 
duriag the marriage, ſhe could not gainſay it. f 7 
Ul ix vita, is a Writ of entry, Which a widow hath againſt him t 
hom her husband alienated her lands or tenement in his life 


time ; ſpecifying, that, during, his life ſhe could not withſtand 
t. 


plate well hammered ; ſerving to cover the bod 
neck 40 _ „, both before and behind. | to 
me derive the word, by corruption, from Italian 
becauſe it covers that part : others from the — 
Latin corium, leather; whence coriaceous ; by reaſon defenſive 
arms were originally made of leather, 


The cuiraſſe was not brought into uſe till about the year 1300. 
Hence, cuiraſſiers, the cavalry armed with cxiraſſes. 
The French have ſtill a regiment of cuiraſſiers; and good pat 
of the German cavalry are cairaſſed. 

In the Roman calendar, we find the name of S. Dominic tbe 
curiaſſed; the title given a ſaint of the eleventh century, from 
his conſtant wearing of an iron en iraſſe, by way of penance. 


ing it to be a common fire, excited in wood, coals, or other ot. 
dinary fuel : in contradiſtin&ion to ſolar fire, or that raiſed by 
the action of a burning-glaſs; alſo to central fire; toanimal 
fire, &c. See Firx. 
The word is formed from the Latin calina, kitchen; this be- 

ing the chief place of ſuch fires. 


Culinary fire, according to Boerhaave, conſiſts of a portionof 
pure elementary, or ſolar fire, attracted by the oily, or ſulphu- 
rous parts of the fuel, with ſuch velocity, as that it moves the 
ſame,agitates and whirls them violently about, andby degrees 
breaks and attenuates them; renders them volatile, and diſper- 
ſes them in air. See FEeweEL. 
The effect of air upon this fire, is to make, as it were, a vault a- 
round it, and by that means, reſtrain and xeep it in, determine 
- vous the ſulphur, and thus prevent its too haſty diſſipation. 
ce AIR. 
CU ae lamp, a French term, properly, ſignifying the bottom of 
a lamp; applied in architecture to ſeveral decorations, both ot 
maſonry and joinery, uſed in vaults and ceilings, to finiſh the 
bottom of works, and wreathed ſomewhat in manner of à te- 
ſtudo; particularly a kind of pendentive in Gothic vaults. 
Cu hr de four, a ſort of low, ſpherical vault, open-like. See 
AULT. 
Cut de four of a niche, denotes the arched roof of a niche on 
a circular plan. Sce NICHE. : 
CULLIAGE, or Cor TA, a right uſurped by the ancient 
lords, and eſtabliſhed by a ſhameful cuſtom, which gave them 
the firſt night with their vaſſals brides. See MARCHETA- 
„The word is formed from the French, cal, podex, the breech. 
It is ſaid this right was eſtabliſhed by Evenus III. king of Scot- 
land; and finally aboliſhed by Malcolm III. a compenlanen 
being ſettled in its ſtead ; as occaſion ing frequent revolts of the 
vaſſals againſt their lords. 1 
CULMIFEROUS, in botany, a term applied to ſuch plants ; 
have aſmooth-jointed ſtalk, uſually hollow ; the (talk vow? 
ed about, at each joint, with ſingle, narrow, abr 
leaves; _ the ſeeds contained in chaffy husks. See vr 
MUS, and PLANT. - ; . 
Culmiferons plants are divided into two kinds; thoſe withagres* 
ter, arid thoſe with a ſmaller ſeed. * 
Thoſe with a larger ſeed are called frumertaceons, or a 30 
and ate again divided into ſpicate, as wheat, rye, ez * 
rice, pea e, Ge. and Panic ulatæ or jubatæ, as Oats, ſcordiu A 
lium, and maife.' See FRUMENTACEOUS, PANICULA, Unet 
CULMINATION, in aſtronomy, the tranſit of a ſtar, 97 * 15 
over the meridian; or that point of its orbit wherein it Þ 
reateſt altitude. "See STAR, ALTITUDE, ORBIT, 56 db. 
— a ſtar is ſaid to calminate, when it paſſes the me 
; See MxRIDIAN, and MIiD-HEAVEN. _ 1 it paſes 
To find the culmination of @ ſtar, or the time where's » ki 
the meridian : on a meridian-line A B, (Tab. Aro of Fano⸗ 
ſtretch a thread, D C, perpendicularly ; and from fo 
ther, DE, cutting the meridian obliquely, at any 35"; 2 


—— 


* kind. Sce MushRoouM, Sc. 


1202 in 
triangular thread, DCE, will cut the plane of the Doreen, 


CUP 


the meridian-line, at 2 ; and conſequent\y will be in 
the meridian. 

the — therefore, being ſo placed as that the thread DE may 
bor — thread DC ; wait till the ſtar be biſſected by the trian- 
CE ; for then the eye and the ſtar will, together with the 
pie e DCE, be in the ſame plane: conſequently the ſtar is in 
me deridiaD: See MERIDIAN.— Ze find the culmination of 4 
25 bythe globe. See LOBE. 


lan place in the ecljptic being given. From the ſun's place 


6nd his right aſcenſion : and from this fubtratt the right atcen-| 


ſon of the ſtar: the ditference deing converted into ſolar time, 
es te time elaſped from mid-day to the time of the ſtar's cx/- 

b oy. Sec TIME, Oc. | 

ULM US, property denotes the ſtem or ſtalk of corn, or graſs ; 

Thich in other plants is called eaz/is. See STEM, and STALK. 

Hence the appellation, culmiſerous plants. See CULMIFE- 


OUS. | 1 
BILIS. See the article Nox #ft calpabilit. | 

00 all. a term uſed by the clerk of the — nments, when 
a perſon 15 indicted for a criminal matter. See INDICTMENT. 

Itter the indictment is read in court (which is the crown's 

charge againſt the priſoner at the bat) he is asked if = or not 

ty? If he anſwers, wot gailty, there is next a replication from 
he crown, by continuing the charge of guilt upon him; which 
expreſſed by pronouncing the word cal prit; cal being an ab- 
wreviation of the Latin word culpa, guilt, or arg meg guiltys 
and pris (now pret) the old French word for ready 
nber think, the Latin appare?, appears. F 
From this formula, therefore, of the elerk of the arraignments, 
the priſoner is deemed guilty of the crime charged on him ; and 
thatthe erown is ready to prove it upon him. 
That this is the true explanation of the term, ſeems evident 
ſtom the form of the entry of the record of the trial, when drawn 
Anlage. See T RIAL. | | 

CULTELLATION, a term which ſome authors uſe for the 
meaſuring of heights, and diftances, by piecemeal ; that is, by 
inſtruments which give us ſuch heights and diſtances by parts, 
and not all at one operation. See MEASURING, ALTIMEFRY, 
Dsrauex, Ce. | 

CULTURE. Sec AGRICULTURE, and HORTICULTURE. 

CULTURE of þ dee the article Hops. | 

CULVERIN, “ a long ſlender piece of ordnance or artillery, 
ſerving to carry a ball to agreatdiſtance. See ORLNANCE. 

0 Me derives the word from the Latin colubrina ; others 
from coluber, ſnake ; either on account of the length and flen- 
derneſs of the piece, or of the ravages it makes. 

Of theſe there are three kinds, vi⁊. the culverin extraordinary, 

the ordinary, and the leaft fed. | | 

The culrerin extraordinary has 5 inches bore ; its length 32 ca- 

ders, or 13 foot; weighs 4800 pound; its load above 12 pound ; 

carries aſhot 5 inches 4 diameter, weighing 20 pound weight. 

The ordinary culverin is 12 foot long; carries a ball of 17 pound 
ounces ; caliber 5 ; inches ; its weight 4500 pound. 

ecalverin of the leaſt ſize, has its diameter 5 inches; is 12 

foot long; weighing about 4000 pounds; carries a ſhot 3 inches 
' A; weighing 14 pounds 9 ounces: See Dxm1i-CuL- 
Rx. 

CUMMIN, * the ſeed of a plant of the ſame name, much like 
that of fennel ; growing abundantly in the iſle of Malta, where 
itis ſown aud cultivated after the manner of corn. 

* The French frequently call it anis i ſour anis, 
tis uſed with ſucceſs in vertigo's, wind-colics, tympanies, &c. 
tis eſteemed excellent to retrieve the natural heat in ſtallions, 
bulls, Sc. Pigeons are exceedingly fond of it; whence ſome 
make uſe of it to people their dove-houſes, incorporating it 
ae pang naturally ſaline, or ſome other earth that has im- 
Inc. 


This ſeed, as well as the common aniſe, yields, by expreſſion, a 


kind of oil, eſteemed ſoyereign'in rheumatiſing ; provided it be 


uſed with precaution, and in final! iti 
f quantities. 
cONEIF ORME Os, in anatomy, See SPHENOIDES- 
"XEIFORMIA Ha, denote the fourth, fifth, and Oxth bones of the 
bot; thus called from their wedge-like ſhape, being large a- 
ve, and narrow below.—See Tab. Auat. (Offeol.) fg. 7: lit. 
dee. fig. 3. n. 27. 27, . 


They lie all three a-fide of one another, and are of different] | & 


des their upper ſide convex, and their under bollow : by 


hichmean o the muſeles and tendons in the bottom ofthe foot 
ate not hurt in walking. | 
ne end they have each a finus, which receives the os navi- 

nue; andatthe other end are joined each to one of the three 
UNI bones of the metatarſus. muy | 

bout three c. or CuvEr TE, in fortification, a deep trench, a- 

war ree or four fathom wide, ſunk along the middle of a dry 

<1, 2 do lade out the water; or to make the paſſage more diffi- 
NEU enemy. See DITCH. 

Fagliſn v. bie Of the mechanical powers; mote uſually, by 
Parabolic n called the wedge. See WE DGE. 

UP. kus. Seethearticle PARABOLIC. 

hone” of » 1 veſſel ſo called, of various forms and uſes. S: 


In the Eph 


{ihe time of A ſtar's culminating ; its right aſcenſion, and the | 


or as Others | 


. 


— 


; 


] 


CUR 


I 200 Other ivory cxps, each having its ſeveral handle; al! gilt on 
the edges: with room for 400 more. | 
Cves, among herbaliſts, are thoſe ſhort green husks in which 
flowers grow ; ſome being divided into two, three, four, five 
or ſix leaves. See CALy x. os 
Cup fountain. See the article FounTarx. 
CUPOLA, “ in architecture, the ſame with dome. See Doux. 
* The word is Italian, formed of the barbarous Latin cgpala, 
otherwiſe called 2hols, and fornix. 
CUPPEL, Curxr, orCoprtr., among chymiſts, a veſſel or u- 
tenſil, uſed in the ing and purify ing of gold and ſilver; call- 
ed alſo zeſt, See CoPrEL, TEST, PURIFYING, and R Er- 
i 8 51 . EssAv. 
| J, an operation in chirur for the diſcharge of 
blood, and other humours by the sk 0 | 5 
It is performed by collecting the humours into a tumor under 
the cutis; and letting them out theace, by ſcarification ; i. e. 
by ſeveral inciſions made with a ſcarificator. See Scakiri- 
CATION. 
The inſtruments uſed herein, are the eucurbitulæ, or cuppin 
gaſes and ſcarifieator : the deſcription of each whereof lee un- 
er their proper head. 
Cuppmg is performed either with, or without fire. | 
Cupping with fire, is the more uſual proceſs ; andis commonly, 
among us, thus effected: the air in the cavity of the cucurbitula 
is heated, and ſo rareſied, by the application of the flame of a 
_ or = like ; and the veſſel immediately applied to the part 
to de expped. 
Others, eſpecially the French proceed thus : apiece of card is 
cut round, and alamp, or four little wax candles affixed to it : 
this is placed after the manner of a candleſtickon the part where - 
on the operation is to be performed, and covered with a cucur- 


bitula, or cxpping-glaſs. | | 

After the meinde Air has been well heated and tarefied with 
the flames of the candles, the glaſs is clapped cloſe to the skin; 
. which it has no ſogner touched but the candles are extinguiſhed, 
and the tumour raiſed. | 

In capping without fire, inſtead of rarefying the air included in 
the capping-glaſs by heat, it is done by aſyringe applied to the 
neck of the enpping-gleſr, fitted with a braſs collar, cap, and 
valve: the cxppmmg-glaſs being applied to the skin, and the ſyringe 
wrought, part of the air is mens out of the cucurbitula; and 
thus the tumor riſes, as in the former caſe. See SyRINGE. 
The reaſon of the phznomenon is this: the air included in the 
cxpping-glaſs being rarefied, a great part of the load which before 
preſſed the part and kept it down, and which ſtill continues to 

refs the reſt of the body, is taken off; upon which the air 
nown to be contained 1n the veſſels of the body, and mixe 

with the blood and juices, expands itſelf; and raiſes a tumor, 
carrying with it the fluids wherewith it is mingled. 

T he operation is performed on the breaſts and thighs, to ſtop or 
promote the menſes ; on the nave] for the colick. - Cupping is 
alſo uſed for defluctions on the eyes, for venomous wounds, 
and buboes ; on the head, for apoplexies, c. 


- 


CuePiNG-GLASS, . ere, in chirurgery, a glaſs veſſel, appli- 


ed to certain parts of the body, to dra w the blood and other hu- 
mours from within outwards ; to be afterwards diſcharged, 
through ſeveral incifions made with a ſcarificator. See Cur- 
PING. 

The veſſel is of various dimenſions : ſometimes, inſtead of glaſs, 
it is made of wood, horn, braſs, ſilver, Te. 

When the cappinę is to be performed with fire, the veſſel is heat- 
ed with candles, tow, a torch, lamp, or the like; and in this ſtate 
applied cloſe to the part: the air in its cavity being by this means 
rarefied, and brought nearto the condition of a vacuum; that 
part of the body covered by it becoming leſs preſsed by the air 
than the reſt, its jujces are forced up with the cutis,and raife a 
bunch in the cayity of the veſſel : to which the ſcarificator be- 
ing applied, and ten or twelve incifions made at the ſame time, 
a plentiful evacuation is effected. 


working it to and fro: the reſt as in the former caſe. See 


SYRINGE. | 
CURATE. is properly a parſon, or vicar of a pariſh, who hath the 
charge or cure ofthe pariſhioners ſouls. See CuRE, PARSON, 


Conan is now more generally uſed for a deputy, or ſubſtitute of 
the parſon ; or one who officiates in the place of the incumbent, 

or beneficiary. 5 r : | 

CURATIVE #ndication, among phyſicians, that which direQs 


what is to be done for the cure of a diſeaſe. See SYMPTOM, 


and IN DIcATION. 15 . 
CURATOR, in the civil law, a truftee, or perſon nominated to 
take care of the affairs, and intereſts of a perſon emancipated, or 
interdicted. See EMANCIPATION. | 
In countries where the Roman law prevails, between the age 
of 14 and 24 years, minors have cæraturs aſſigned them: till 14, 
they have tutors. See Minor, and TuToR. _ - 
CURATOR of an #x:verfity, in the united provinces, is an elective 
office, to which belongs the direction of the affairs of the unixer- 
ſity; as, the adminiſtration of the revenues, the inipection of the 


| vor. 0 pepper- corn, by Oſwald Nerlinger 4 which holds 


em, German. we have a deſeription of a cp made of 


er. Se. See UNIVERSTIY. ; ; 
he cxrators are choſe by the ſtares of each province: the univer- 


wu 4 | ſity 


o cup without fire, the veſſel is fitted with a braſs neck; to 
which a ſyringe being applied, a rarefaQion is produced, by 


— 
- 
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ſity of Leyden as three z,theburghermafters of the city have a 


” 


fourth. , ,»* +: FL: 


- 
* 


3 1. } 3 B10 ET. 137 1!l 417 EI * 
CURDLIN&, the coagulating, or. fixing of any fluid body; par- 
ticularly milk. . 97 vt 44 11; 16 941100 
Pauſanias fays, Ariſtæus ſon, ef Apoll eee 
of the river, Penęus, y ere the firſt who found he ſecxet of curd- 
ling milk, See Mk.. 91! te nent be e 
At Florence, they cunale the it anilk: fore mak ing of cheeſe 
with artichoke flowers g in lieuof . the rennet uſad for the ſame 
purpoſe among us. Sce CABE NW. x is Ol bn 9924 
The Biſaltæ, à pepple of Magedoniag Raghfart:bſcryes, live 
wholly upon cardled milky: ade d aurds; dig adds o that qurds 
is the whole food of the people;,of ar- uppenANvergne in 
Trance, and hey theronzudsm gig df , tow 1 
omen newly delivered ar | hay egheirimilk « | dled, 
or converted into litle uma inaheit —— Whigh aceafians 
violent pains, with aMiveriaginahe back ovey doin , 1510 
_ It is wing to the; wankoft, being{ſuekeds; Wheneethe method 
of remedying,. and preventing it, is apparent... 
CORE in medicine. Se PALLIATIVE cure 


CURE of anten henphice, the ingumbent wheregf has ths charge, | che firſtdivifionof his people into thirty cur; 
t 


e ſouls of the people within a certain extent 
of ground, cal led a pariſh. See BENGFICE, PARISH, CURATE, | 


and guidance of 
6, 


a dean, a chantor, c., See VueARAGE, Fc. 
Su GURES. See thearticle SI x. nun ian $64 
CURE, intalconry, the ſame with caſting... See CAgSTING- | 
CORET ES, inantiquity, à fort of — or people of the iſe 
of Crete; called alſo corybaxtes, See CORYBANTES. | 
ee Iba dame cr, according 10 Strabo, was given them by rea · 
(og of heir cutting off the hair beſore, io pre 
taking hold thereof: the word being „ aypnTes of xueg, 
- otenſure; from xe, onda, - Others derive it from xxeoTgopre, 
the feeding or educating: ot a child: by reaſon they are ſaid to 
have educated jupiter | 
The, ewreres are {aid to have been originally of mount Ida, in 
Phrypias for which reaſan they were alſo called idæi dactyli. 
Sce DACTY L117 wg * | T'a 
Ovid ſays, they had their origin from a huge ſhower of rain: 
ucian and Diodorus:Siculus repreſent them as very expertin 
caſting of darts; though other. authors give them no weapons 
but bucklers and pikes: but all agree in furniſhing them with 
tabors, and caſtanetta's/;;. and relate that they uſed to dance 
mucho the noiſe and claſhing thereof, 
Some authors, however, givea different account of the coretes : 
according to Pezron, and others, the curetes were, in the times 
of Saturn, and in the countries of Crete and Phrygia, what 
the dtuĩds and bards wereafterwards among the Gauls, c. i. e. 
they were prioſts who had the care of what related to religion, 
aud the v orſtip of the Gods: See DRulps. 
Hence, as in thoſe days t was ſuppoſed there was no commu- 
nication with the Gods but by divinations, auguries, and the 
operations of magick ; the curetes paſſed for magicians and en- 
chantets t theſe. they added the ſtudy of the ſtars, of nature, 
and poeſy and fo were philoſophers, aſtronomers, c. 
Such were the cæretet, and after them the druids ; with this dif- 
ference, that the caretes, in the time of the titans, went to the 
wars; for which reaſonthey were armed, and were wonder- 
fully dexterous in daneing, capaa-pe, ſhaking their bucklers 
and javelins.: from which action, Pezron.conjecures, they 
took their name, curetes; curo, in the Celtic, being the ſame 
with xgvo, in the Greck : . I ſtrike or beat. 
According to K ircher, the crete were what: the ſpirits are 
among the Cabbaliſts, the u in Dionyfins, the demon 
amoug tac Platuniſts, and the genii among the Egyptians. See 
Duos, GEN Tus; .. gans. N i 2 
Voſlius gd luulat. diſtinguiſhes hree k inds of crete; thoſe o 
Mtolia, choſe of 8 thaſe of Crete, who were 
originally derived from the Phrygiauns + 
Ihe firſt. he ſays, took their name from aue · tenſrre ; in re- 
rard, from the time of a combat wherein the enemy. ſeized their 
long hee; they always keptit cut: thoſe of Phrygiaand Crete, 
t e ſuppoſes were ſo called from ««p@-, y ,; in regard 


they were young; or becauſe they nouriſhed Jupiter when he 


f Was youn . ? Nie FRE a WW EO 431, 
CURFEW, q. d. convre-fer, a ſignal of retreaty given in cities 
tak en in war, &c, to advertiſe the inhabitants to g to bed, and 
not to ſtir out any more.. l % bn 
The curfeu-bell, Where with the ſignal wasanciently, given, was 
ſometimes hung up as a puniſhment of ſeditiou ier ſays, 


. 


it was called carfor, and gorefon' asbeing imtendedto advertiſe} 
the people toſccure themſuives from the, wbpecrs and debau- 


chees of the nig. n bil- en 563 n 4 410 
I be moſt an oientcurfeu, was that eſtabliſhed in England, by 
William the conqueror; hoappointed, under ſevere penal- 
ties, that at cheringing of a belly at eight arelock in the evening, 
eutry die ſhould. put outitheir lighitt, cover, or take up their 
fix egi anti go to bed Whenee to this day, where a bell is ac- 

cuſtomned io be rung about bed. tune, it is called curfew bell, 
CURIA, in our ancient cuſtoms. Alt was uſual for the kings of 
_ "England to ſummons the biftops;” pecrs, and great men ofthe 
kingdom, to ſome partieular place, at the chiet feſtivals in the 
car; angthis atem is called, by our hiſtorians, cara; be- 
cauſe there they conſulted about the weighty affairs of the nati- 
Ci: whence it was ſometimes alſo called, ſolenms curia, gene- 


: 


CUR 


nm curia, anguſtalis curia, and eur; , 

Sue 517 . 75 N police, tee. dee 

URIA dviſare unit, in law, is a deliberation W. 
ſometimes takes, before they give judgracnt mace nn court 

there ſeems to be any point of diicult ) beten 
rast ad CURIAM. 


— 


— 4 See deter Accs. 
uxalimm CAI. 170 1 See the urdcleß 3 — © 


Aux ix | 
URIA baronum. Se&CourRT-BaRoxy': "Ou. To. 


URIA claudends, is a wtitthat lies againſt him who f wy 


[4 and encloſe the ground, but refuſes or defers to r* "0 fence 


N zue n! n* Mn! „ non 1 1 inen 3 | 
Such is a vicar, a rector, © in-eontradiftinQion-to a prebend, | 


the enemy's | 


*3 ni, | . d: 
a? Profuges o more; as having been much neglecte 7700 
„ . auſy. 


UR1& militum,“ acourt ſo called; anciently h ; 
| (caſtle, tintbeifle ef Wight. 4 wol 


Et idem Dominus Willielmus de Inſula fem deber je erde | 
eu- 
ani in tre; Je 


ie, 14am dominiccaſt ti de Cariibroc, de tribu: Septim 
T4 4 41 #imanasy in curia guevecatyr curia militum. 
ectus in CRI 
RIA, among the 
tribe. See L RIBF, 


e the article Rerus. 


mans, denoted a portion, or dien * 


Inch time of Romulus, a tribe conſiſted often exrie 


ſand men; each euria being one hundred: that legiſlate? _ 
Afﬀterwards, curia, or domus curialis, became uſed | 

Where each exrieheld 7 yay 918 „7 W * 
Hence, alſd,. carr paſſed to the ſenate-houſe; and it 

hence: the moderns gome to uſe; the word c x — 
2 juſtice, and for the judges, ci there * See 
VWwOURT r. „un F3frk 


t Nei 5% v5 
Varro derives the word from cura, care, 9.4. an affen 
Hon ge le charged wich che care of publidl din — 
t om the Greeks 3 maintaining, that at Athens they called 
5 en eee held his affzes, and the 
people y A 10 allemble : ves, again, may come from ws, 
| dear in regard it was here the laws were made, 


x 7 


CURIALITAS moi. See the Coli of Exp 
3 


———— , 


COB »; the chi W OF ASAT ee CAI. 
omulus, upon q e peqple Te, gave each divi- 
fon a chief, who irastobeprieofybuteais edel 


of curie and famen curialit. 


His buſineſs was to provide and officiate at ie facriſces of the 


curia, which were d euriania; theckriafurnithing him with 
aſumof money that conſideration: which ot ap- 
intment was called carionium. 


ach diviſion had the election of its cia; hut all theſe particu- 
lar cxrio's, were inder the direction of a ſuperior, ot — 
called curio marimes, Who Was the head of the body; and 
— by all the cxr:0's, aſſembled in the comitia curiata. See 
OMITIA. . eee * 

All theſe inſtitutions were ſet a- foot by. Romulus, and confirm- 
ed by Numa, as Halicarnaſſeusrelates it. Godwya will have 
two cxri0's in each curia. i. d % ic 

CURIOSUS, an officer of the, Roman empire, during tho 
middle age, appointed to take care no frauds and irregularities 
were committed ; particularly no abuſes in hat related io the 
poſts, the roads, &c.. and to give intelligence to the courtot 
what paſſed in the provinces. EM ; 
This made the Cxrie/i people of importance; and put them ina 
condition of doing more harm than they prevented: on which 
account, Honorius, caſhicredthem, at leaſt in ſome pur of the 
empire, am 15. W 
The cxriof came pretty near to what we call 29 
had their name from cara, care; uod curis agendss & ereckn. 
bus enrſws Hs inſpitiendis operant darent. 

Academy of the CURLOSI nature. Sec ACADEMY. 


ICURLING fg, in joinery, See CROSS-GRAINED ſuf | 


CURNOC "aq" ſure of 8 containi A rr 
a quarter. Sce MEASURE, DUSHEL, and TER. 
CURRANTS, or CuxRAXs, 4 kind of little fallin, or dre 
grapes of different, colours, black, white, ot red; 1 — 

from ſeveral places of the Archipelago, and among others, 


the iſthmus of Corinth; whence their name, currau, d. d. 


-- 


corenths, _ ad; n F . 
\ They muſt be choſen new, ſmall, and in large maſſes; and 1. 
be taken chat the little Spaniſh cxrravts be not foilted in 
| room. n made up in bales, they may keep Wenke 
|. years, without ſtirring, or giving them aix.— Their u * wo 
 ſoning, ſeyeral, yiands, and in ſome medicinal compott 
| where they ſerve in — raiſins. . — . ho 
1 the manner o |! a 
| "Cu URS Nie Zant, he obſerves, is the 0 85 
| whence. cerrantt arg brought: the Morea, or the Wy mt, 
_ .\Caginths Which was anciently the principal plantaton, 


— P h at now, 
whence the Latins denominated them #ve corius h. 72 


=_— = 


e Turks not allowing large veſſels to entet 
to take themoff their 1 cath 
They do not gro on bulhes, like 01 ) el 
how bates + opinion ; but on vines, like other grapes Fa 0 n 
cept that the leaves are ſomewhat thick er, and the grape 1630 
what ſmaller : "> Sanaa and in this counti), 
ather black. * | athe 
This _ them in Auguſt, diſpoſe them in 882 575 
ground till they be dry, clean them and lay get 1 
zines, which the natives call Fendt 5; pouring cder by 


” g 
hole, till the magazine be full. They cliag ſo faſt 5 = 
0 


erries, though 


| 


their own weight, that they are forced to be dug oat 
inſtruments. 


„eres co: > wer = 6-wamg 2a, 
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8. N . 
Gaar, or COURANT y, good money, or that which 
CURRANT accompts. 


CURRANT c, 


CURRANT price. « re 
(AAT, CURRANTO, alſo denotes a ſort of running French 


CURRENT, in hy drography, a ſtream, or flux of water ii any 


CURRENTS; with 


CUR 


them for ſending abroad; they have people who greafe 
* — legs, and tread them cloſe, that they — 
— They are ſold for about twelve crowyns the thou- 
- weight; ys pay as much euſtom to the ſtate of Venice. 
Int produces enough yearly to load five or fix veſſels; Cepha- 
Jonia three Of four; and the other iſlands one.” The Engliſh 
: factory at Zant; the Dutch two or three merchants; 


have 3 p | 

io French one: theEngliſh conſumimꝶ more than ſix times 
* that both France and Holland do ner 
Thoſe of Zant know but little of the uſe we mae of them; 


ing pet ſwaded they only ſerve in dying of cloth; 2 14 
entirely ignorant of the luxury of chriſtmas pyes, and eng 
addi Nn nah abt Hoyer 


e in commerce from one to another. See COURANT. 


B00. 


| See the articles 
RICE; 
iance=ſametimes, a muſical air in triple time. See COURANT. 


direction. See RIVER, and Wave. © 
tom the diurnal rotation of the earth on-it#axis i or aces 


id particular, cauſed by the waters being. driven againſt pro- 


to ſpread, they are driven back, and thas diſturb the ordinary 
fux of the ſea.- See SEA; Tipes, ,. 

The currents are fo violent under the equator, where the motion 
ofthe earth 7 nee carry veſfels very ſpeedily 
from Africa to Amerlea, dut abſolutely pręvent their return 
the ſame way: ſo tirat ſhips are force 
fortieth degree of latitude, to find a paſſugè into Europe. 

lu the Straights of Gibraltar, the .carrenzs almoſt conſtantly. 
drive to the eaſt ward, and catry fhips pred Mediterranean : 
they ate uſually, to6; foumd to drive the fame way in St. Geor- 
e's channel. - The gteat violence and rouſneſs of the 
ea in the ſtraights of Magellan, is attribnted to two contrary 
cxrrents ſetting in, one from the ſduth, and the other from 


— reſpect to navigation may de defined 
navigation, ma eſined, certain 
progreflive motions of the water of the ea, in ſeveral places, 
either quite down to the bottom, or to à certain determinate 
depth; by which a ſhip may happen to be carried forward more 
ſwiftly, or retarded in het courſe, according to the direction 


1 


or letting of the aurrent, in, with, or againſt the eourſe or way of 


- 


the ſhip. See NAVIGATION. 

The buſineſs of currents making a conſiderable article in navi- 
gaon ; the way they ſer, together with their ſtrength, is to be 
carefully obſerved : this fome do by the ripplings of the water, 
and by the driving of the froth along the ſhore, when in ſight 
of it: but the more uſual, as well as more accurate way, is thus : 
They firſt fix their boat, by throwing; out a triangular piece of 
wood, with a piece of lead faſtened to it and to the ſtem of the 
boat with a cord ; and letting it fink ſixty fathom, or more; or, 
ſometimes, by a kettle tied by the bow], and ſunk, as the other. 
By either of theſe means, the boat is brought to ride as at an- 
chor; which done, the log is caſt over, the glaſs turned, and 
3s the log-line veers out, the drift of the log is ſet with 
the compaſs, See LoG-LINE, 

This ſhews whether there be any cærrent; or none; and if any, 
which way it ſets, and at whatrateit Urives : obſerving, how- 
ever, to add ſomething to the drift, for the boat's drift; for 
though ſhe appear to ſtand ſtitl, yet, in reality, the is found to 
move. This addition experience has thus determined; if the 
line ſhe ride by be ſixty fathom, a third 555 of the drift to be 
added, if eighty fathom, a fburth; if af hündred, a fifth. - . 


If a ſhip Cail along the direction of à current, it is evident the 
velocity 


montories, or into gulphs and ſtraights ; where, wanting toom | 
| | » 
. ? We. Ot any overflowing of the lunds, vhich there lievery low. 
OU RRICU 

; courſe of a year! See TrA unnd year 


run as far as the |: 


7 


ofthe current mult be added to that of the veſſel: if her | 


courſe be directly againſt the current, it muſt be ſubtracted : if 
ſhe fail athwart the current, her motion will be compòunded 
*I that of the current and her velocit augmented or retard- 
95 according to the angle of her direction, wich that of the 

Fe of the current; i. e. ſhe will proceed in alete 
hae o lines of direction, and will deſcribe or paſt ehfogh 
eh Bonal in the ſame time wherein ſhe would have deferſhed 
by ow 2 lides, by the ſeparate forces.” See Cour 


ens 5D0W 
Te determine u ſbif*rconrſe ad diftants; ſailillg obpjucly gr 
You a care? Sup 2 1 8 1115 e 
de dene which ſets . W. 30 miles in the farm tithe? tc futve 
F Povlem We let off four points froth, N t Wards 
mil ** Navigation Fig. 15) 7 N AC equal NO 
es; from Caraw & B, paralſel to the line NN E. 2 al 
to 0 miles: laſtly, d 
Hure and diſtance. DAS , 
ond which rrignnomerrically, In the triatigt&ABC, there are 
Cas 139, BC 30, and the angle C, 18 then, A. CBC: 
of AC und pet + B: &, 4 B=A." That's, as the Fur 
tan and BC, viz. 140, is to their UſfferencF $0 : : 1G is 
me ene 0 , 459.49 the tangent of e 457; "Henee her 
; 1 eric appears to be N. E. 7e 56' eaſterly; For her diſtance; 
+3% ſo is the fine of the angle at C 220 307 to the diſtance 

i e miles. See Counse. my Foſs 15 


4 v {+4 * 
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eee 


hat is, as the um 


line of the angle A, 50 56, is to the drift of the exrrenr] 
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UnderCUr ENTS. L Dr. Halley makes it hight 


! 
; 
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. bable, chat 
in the Downs, in the Straights of Gibraltar, c. there is an 
nder current, whereby as much water is carried out, us is 
drougght in by the #pper-enrrent: © Ste Un- Currents. 
This he argues from the offing between the north and ſonth 
Foreland, where it runs tide and Nalf-tide, J. e. it is either 
ebb or flood in that part of the Downs three hours ere it is © 
o at 'ſea*' &. oertum ſigu; that though" the tide of flood runs 
aloft, yer the tide of ebb runs under - ſoot, 5. v. etoſe by the 
ground; and ſo at the tide of vbb it will flow under -fobt. 
Tha ne confftms — the Baltic. Sound, com- 
muntented t him by an able ſeaman preſent at e making 
it * being there; then, with dne of the king's frigates, 
they went with their FREEING the mid · ſtream, and were 
eurried violently” by the ce. Soon after that, they ſunk 
i basket with a cannon—bulety to a certain depth of 
water, which gave check to the boat's motion; and ſinking 


n ſtim lower und lower, the boat was driven head to the 


windward, againſt the apper-· terrent : tie current aloft, not 
being above four or five fathom , He added, that the 


lower the basket was let down, the ſtronzer the undes curren⸗ 


Curenti, in the ſea, are either natura and general, as arifing | 


From this prineiple, it is eaſy to account fot that vaſt drauglit 
of water continually pouring in with the current out of 
- Atlantic into the iterranean through the Straights of 
Gibraltar; a paſſage about twenty miles broad: yet, Without 
any ſenſible riſing of the water along te coaſts of Barbary 


LUS,* in dur antient writers, denotes the year, or 


eg 22914 1 
Aan of bee am, Ae incarnation; . 
E —— navy hair & tyibuy curricalis, -q In 

- year 1028 for four" times fity maten two” h , and five 

| times two hundred makes onethouſand ;"'five laffru ure twenty - 

ve years, and three curritull ute three years. 


f ; 
CURRIED hide. Sec the article Hin 
CURRYING, a method of preparing leather, with oil or tal- 


2 


* 


. 


bs. nd 


. 


low; which raiſes on the hair, or wook ſide; a kind of grain, 
not unlike that of morocco.— Though there is alſo A kind ot 
carried leather without grain. See SKIN, Hive, e. 
Cerrying is the laſt preparation, and puts the leather in a con- 
dition to be uſed for ſhoes, ſaddles, harneſs, &c. It is equal ly 


—— on ſheep, calf, and bullocks- skins. 
| 


colours given in exrrying, are, black, white; red, yellow, 
and green: the other colours are given by the skinners; who 
differ from the carriers in this; that they apply their colours 
on the fleſh · ſide: the carriers on the hair ũde. 
Manner of currying in black, with abe grain. Of blacks there 
are four caſes : either the sk int are put in tallow on both ſides ; 
or bil is uſed, in lieu of tallow on the fleſh-ſide ; or tallow is 
uſed alone on the hair-ſide, and nothing on the other: or 
tallow is uſed on both ſides, but no vt ve raiſed” 
The two firſt are uſed for cows and calves leather ; the ſecond 
is the only way uſed for ʒ and the two laſt are uſed 00- 
caſionally for cow and bullock : for calf and ſheep, they uſe 
ſumac on the fleſn- ſide, which gives an orange- cat. 
For xeats-:kn in black; the skin, coming from the tanner, is 
wet ſeveral times with à broom, rolled and trod under - ſoot 
to make it tractable, drained; and as much of the remaining 
fleſh as poſſible taken off with the knife; hung in the air till 
half dry, then wet and trampted again, and again. 
This done, it is rubbed ovet with a pummel, or call havin 
niches in mantrer of teeth, to render it ſtill more pliant ; an 
ſindged wich ſtraw, to prepare it to receive thetallow 4 which 
is applied, boſling-hot, on bott ſid es. 
The skin d then findged a ſecond time, laid four hours in a 
veſſel of freſh water, trampled, and worked a ſecond time 
with the pummel on each tide, and ſtoutly. drained ; ſincered 
over with tx firſt black made of gulls and ferailtes, boiled in 
beer-agre, or ſour beer; half dried, ſtretched on a table, and 
the grain beat down with a flat iron inſtrument drawn over 
ir from place to place. (8407118 1 ee 26 077 e 
It now re its ſecond black, made of galls,copperas, and 
gum stabſe;"when dry, and ſtretehed on a tables it igfmcercd 
over v Ver- ugre ; then folded from corner to corner, and 
the pummel drawn over it to cut the grain, firſt on du hair · ſide, 
eon ie fun- Hd, the laſt with a pummeb ot còtł i the beer 
dee talen ou with à hait rubber boa ed in hatter's 
lie; and the skin — tbe —— and chem — I 
inſtrument se mmenti und ugaia-wip u pioce ot 
Abckng. 2 he tkin is now briglum ga, ox the hai · ide 


worſtec 
- with « loſtre made of barborfieyy bi proparer it ume o. its 
- laſt gran. The W. alrcadyobfcrvedis began by 401d- 
ing the skin, the air-fide inwards, ſeveraliwayst to ſiniſh it, 
it is «ggin"'folded{/aftet:itfirftinfirewaways}; , from 
eornet to come, wlintie;fanting ; then a-crof5; v. rt di- 
rectly, os from ee tu cye: then om hend to tail. . 
The gran Mus formed: iche laſi luſtre, vrhich makes its laſt 
preparation is given q compoſed of gum arabic, garlic, beer, 
vinegar;'and Flanders fize, boiled tagether, aud applied cold. 
Ste RUSTRE CUM cn e eee eee 
Calfestin, in black, is prepared much aſtat te fame manner; 
though begun differentiy. After wettingq tak ing off as mac 5 — 
„ eis, (iich WO 5 7 5 
A 2 12 159172 , N. TYY 
CUB 4 
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CUR 


the fleth remaining as poſſible, and drying; they pounce the] ways, or are poſited towards different quarters. | 
fleſh-ſide with a hard, — pumice-ſtone, which makes it] In this ſenſe, the word is uſed in — See lan. 
more ſmooth and gentle; then give the grain with the pummel, whoſe ſeveral points are poſited towards the ſame qu 
7 apt Hence, ſigures terminated with lines of the firſt ſort are 

Sheep-Shins, in black. W hat theſe have peculiar in their prepa-| carviliural figures; in oppoſition to thoſe termi ed — 
e 


put in the tallow: the reſt as betore. 


ration, is, that they are firſt ſtretehed on a table to get off the 
bourre, or tan wherewith they ate loaden; then wet, trod un-- 
der- foot, and tallow added on the hair- ide: they are again Wet, 
again ttod, ſtretched on the table, and the water ſqueet ed out| - 
with the pummel; then blacked, repaſſed under the pummel on]. / 
each ſide, dried, and all the roughneſs and inequality pared off 
v ith a flat, round, cutting inſtrument: thereſt as before. 
Sleel-leauber, or that without any grain, made of cows or bul- 
locks skins, differs a little in its preparation from the former. 
The skins being wet, trod, and paſſed under the pummel, the 
fleſh is taken off; the reſt as in the firſt atticle: obſerv ing, that 
the tallow be applied on both ſides as thick as poſſible: being 
now ſteeped in water, trod, frized, and blacked the firſt time; 
the ſecond black is next laid on, till the hair · ſide be quite ſmooth . 
Laſtly, after receiving the two luſtres, they are preſſed between 
two tables; without plaiting ot folding them in any manner 
during the whole preparation. ö 
CURSED. See the articles ACCURSED, and CORSNED. 
CURSITOR, an officer or clerk belonging tothe court of chan- 


cery, who maketh out original writs. See CHANCERY, and] Algebraical CURVR, are thoſe wherein the relation of thea( 1 


Warr. 8 | ; 
Theſe are alſo called clerks of the conrſe ; and are twenty-four in 
number: making a corporation of themſelves. Lo eack of 
them are allotted ſeveral ſhires; in which ſhires they make out 
ſuch original writs as are by the ſubject required. ; 

CURSOR, a little ruler, or label of braſs, divided like a line of. 
lines, and ſliding in a groove, ornotch, along the middle of ano- 
ther label, or ruler, repreſenting the horizon, and always at right 
angles to it.---It is uſed in the analemma. See ANALEMMA. 

CuRs0R is alſo uſed for à point ſcrewed on the beam-compaſs ; 
and which may be moved, or ſlidden along the beam thereof, for 
the ſtriking of greater or lets circles. See Beam-COMPASS. 

CURTAILING, in the manage, the docking or cutting off a 

| horſe's tail. See T Ain, c. : 
The practice of curtailing is no where in vogue ſo much as in 
England; it being a popular opinion, that the cutting off the 
tail renders the horſe's chine or back the ſtronger, and more able 
to bear burdens: which ſeems warranted by experience. 


The amputation is uſually made between the fourth and fifth} Tramſcendentai Cuxvx, is that which cannot be defined dyn 


joints of the tail; a ligature being firſt tied tight about the place, 
to prevent the flux of blood; and the raw ſtump afterwards 
- eared up with a hot iron, till the extremities of the veſſels be all 
ſtopped. 

CURTAIN, in fortiñ cation. See the article Cux r. 

CURTATE Aiſtance, in aſtronomy, the diſtance of a planet's 
place from the ſun, reduced to the ecliptick: or, the interval be- 
tween the ſun, and that point where a perpendicular let fall from 
the planet, meets with the ecliptic. See PLAcxk, and DisrANcE. 


— 


CURTATION, the interval between a planer's diſtance from 1684. p. 234. e 
the ſun, and the curtate diſtauce. See PLANET. © Algebraic CURVES of the ſame kind or order, are thoſe whoſeequ- 


[* 


From the preceding article, it is eaſy to find the cærtate diſtauce; 
whence the manner of conſtructing tables of cartations is ob- 
us. nu. a 
The quantity of inclination, reduction, and curtation of a planet, 
depending on the argument of the latitude, Kepler, in his Ru- 
dolphin tables, reduces the tables of them all into one, underthe 
title of zabule latitudinariw. | | 
CURTESY. See the article CouRxrEs WC. | 
CURTICONE, in geometry, a cone whoſe top is cut off by a 
plane parallel to its baſis ; called alfo truncuted cone. See I RUN-| 
CATED. - * 00 C404 62 L260 6 
CURTIN *, CuRTFain, or CouRTINE, in fortification, that] 
part of a wall, or rampart, which is between two baſtions; or 
which joins the flanks thereof. See Tab. Forrif, fig. 21. lit. q. q. 
See alſo RAM ART, and BaST1ON. ee | 
Du Cange derives the word from the Latin eortina, quaſi minor 
cortis, a little country court, incloſed with walls: he fays, it 


was in imitation hereof, that they gave this ame to the walls tion a*x 2393. See CIRCLE. 
and prrapets of cities, which incloſe them like courts: he adds, 


that the curtains of beds take their name from the ſame origin; 


that cortis was the name of the general's, or prince's tent; and 


that thoſe who guarded it were called cortinarii and cartiſani. 


The cartiais uſualij bordered with a parapet five foot high; be- :* Curves of. the ſecond and other higher kinds, he obſerves, dure 
hind which the ſoldiers ſtand to fire upon the covert way, and parts and properties ſimilar to thoſe of the firſt : thus, 


intothe moat. See PARAPET, and CQUNTERSCARP. 


* 


Beſiegers ſeldom carry ou their attacks againſt the cartis; be- 


Augle of the CuR TIN. | WIRES NGLE. 
CORN of the —— dee the articles” 8 
CURVATURE off @ line, is its bending, or flexure — it 
becomes a curve, of ſuch peculiar form and properties. See 
LINE, aud CURVE. «1 5 89 4 
I hus the car vature of the circle is ſuch, as that all points of the 
periphery are equally: diſtant from one point within, called the 
- centre, See CIRCLE: | 
Ihe curdatures of different circles, are to each other reciprc- 
cally.as their radii, See Rapivs. 


tex. See DIAMETER, Axts, and VERTEX. 


and their halves, PM, ſewiordinaters; doe OD AT wn . 


: TER. 


curve is not to be preferred to another, for its being definedby 


þ ted by theſe, are called ordinate; and the interſeQion of tie 
cauſe it is the belt flanked of any part. See FLANK. - J curve and diameter, the werzex : ſo, in curves of the ſe 


COMPLEMENT, | 


CUR 


firait In:; 


latter, called rect lineal figures, SceRxcTILINE ar 
The doctrine of carves, and of the figures and folids dem. 


from them, conſtitute what we call the 55 5 
G FOMET RY; 5 : / : _— Shen geometry, See 


: 
* 


In a carue, the line AD, (Tab. Geometry, Fig. 51.) bifſe8;.... 

parallel lines MM, is called the diameter: 8 Wee 
diſtant, and it cut them at right angles, it is called the au, . 
the point A, whence the diameter is dravvyn, is elle there, 
The equidiſtant lines MM are called ordamates, or bes J 


—— oa he d A5 A408 Y 

e portion of the diameter AP, between the vertex d 
fixed point, and an ordinate, is called the abſciſe. ng doen 
And the concqurit of all thediameters, the centre. See Cen. 


Curves are diſtinguiſhed into algebraic, frequently with 
Cartes cal led geametrical; and tranſcendental, called * 
Cartes, c. mechanical cuarnes: * N ee 


AP, AP, AP, fig: S2, to the ſemiordinates MP, MP, Mb 

de exprelled by an algebraical-equation, Ns 6 
ps. — $5511 201! * cy? * N 
Suppols,v. gr. in a Circle, ABz2 a. AP=x, PM =; thn 
wy PB — — en — on z= AP. PB, Par 
— . „ luppo =x Ss, PM = 

MC =PC:zzÞMs; that is, „ — u. | Ado rien 
Note: thoſe are alſd called algebraical curves, which are of 14e. 
terminate order; ſo, as that the equation always continuest's 
ſame in the ſeveral points of the care. 
Mot authors, after Des Cartes, call algebraic curves games 
cal ones; as admitting none elſe into the conſtruQion of 
blems; nor, A into geometry. But Sit Liane New: 
ton, and after him Meſſ. Leibnitz and Wolfius are of anothers- 
pinion; and think, that in the conſtruQtion of a problem, ae 


a more ſimple equation, but for-its. being more eaſily deſcribed. 
See PROBLEM... *..., ES 


* equation. See TRANSCENDENTAL. 
heſe curves, Des Cartes, c. call mechawical ones (ſec x- 
CHANICAL) and under that notion excludes them out of to- 
metry : but Newton and Leibnitz, for the reaſon abovement- 
oned, are of another opinion. Indeed, Leibnitz has found anew 
kind of equations, Which he calls tranſcendental equatin:; 
whereby even :ranſcendental curues, and thoſe which are not of 
any determinate order, i. e. which do not continue the ſamein 
all the points of the curve, may be deſined. Ad. erudit. Li. u. 


tions riſe to the ſame dimenſion. See ORDER. 
Geometrical lines being defined by the relation between theor- 
dinates and abſciſſes, or (which is the ſame, by the number © 
points herein they may be cut by aright line) are well ditit- 
guiſhed into two kinds or orders: in which view, lines ate 
. firſt order will be right lines; and thoſe of the ſecond, at qu- 
dratic order, will be:gxrves, viz. the conic ſeftions. 
Now, a curue of the firſt kind is the ſame with a line ofthe {+ 
cond, (a right line not being numbered among e vec) g 
curve of the ſecond kind, the ſame with a line of the tir 
Thus. curves ef the: firſt lind, are thoſe whoſe equations rie w 
two dimensions; if they riſe to three, the curves are of the 
cona tin; if to four, of the third, &c. | 
Thus, e. gr. the equation for a cirele is, x —x*, N 
*. A circle, therefore, is a curve of the firſt kind. : 
Again, à curve of the firſt kind, is that defined by the equt® 
aM; and carne of theſecoxd kind, that defined by the eq 


Far\the variows curves of the firſt kind, and their properiitn/® 
.'Conxicſedfrons; aint 

For curves of the ſecond kind; Sir Iſaac Newton has a di 

treatiſe, under the title of enumeratio linearum terti or dini. 


a & = 


gs the 


conic ſections have diameters and axes; the lines cut ob, 


any two parallel right lines being drawn fo as to meet the car 

| * — 1 - aright line cutting theſe parallels fo, me 
ſum of the two parts between the fecant and the c 8 4 
ſide, is equal tothe third part terminated by the exrve 6. 
ther ſide, will cut, in the ſame manner, all other right hne. 
rallel to theſe, and that meet the carve in three points, 4. % 
that the ſum of the —— r on one fide, will be ſtill eq 

the third part on the other fide. | — 
Theſe non parts, therefore, thus equal, may be called dn 


Fo 
* 
* 
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(CURVE, in geometry, a line whoſe ſeveral points tend ſeveral i 


| or applicates ; the iecant the diameter; aud where it Cuts — 


— 
© 
— 


CUR 


; les, the ax5s: the interſection of the diameter 
_ 4 8 - and the concourſe of the two diame- 
he center; and the concourſe of all the diameters, the com- 

' 


er. | 

way of gene etbola of the firſt kind has two aſymptotes ; that 
, m—_ ond has three, that of the third four, &ec. and as the 
* 25 right line between the conic qr and its two 
- ”=w are equal on either ſide ; ſo, in yperbolas of the ſe- 
q ind any right line c_ the curve and its three aſymp- 
* three points; the ſum of the two parts of that right line, 
= led from any two aſymptotes, the ſame Way, to twopoints 
2 rde, is equal to the third part, extended from the third 
pete the contrary way, to the third point of the carve. See 


| ERBOLA, Ce. 

a . — ſe&ions, not parabolical, the ſquare of 
a dinate . e. the rectangle of the ordinates drawn to con- 
or ats i the diameter, is to the tectangle of the parts of the 
all terminated at the vertices of an ellipſis or hyperbola, as 

ren line, called the latus rectum, is to that part of the diame- 
'b hich lies between the vertices, and called the larus iranſ- 
oſs: in carues af the ſecond kend, not parabolical, the pa- 
ee under three ordinates, is to the parallelepiped un- 
der the parts of the diameter cut off at the ordinates and the three 
rettices of the figure, in a given ratio: wherein, if there be 
uben three right lines ſituate at the three parts of the diameter 
tetween the vertices of the figure, each to each; then thoſe 
three right lines may be called the litera reHaa of the figure, and 
heparts of the diameter between the vertices, the /atera tranſ- 


* 
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6. 
in a conic parabola which has only one vertex to one 
"7 hefame mos, the rectangle under the ordinates, is e- 
aul to the rectangle under the of the diameter cut off at 
the ordinates and vertex, and a given right line called the /at»s 
reZam: ſo, in curves of the ſecond kind, which have only two 
rertices to the ſame diameter, the parallelepiped under three 
ordinates, is equal to the parallelepiped under two parts of the 
dumeter cut off at the ordinates and the two vertices, and a gi- 
ven tigkt line, which may therefore be called the latus tranſver- 
ſun. dee LAT Us; ſee alſo PARABOLA. 

Further, as in the conic ſections, where two parallels terminat- 
el on each ſide by a carve, are cut by two parallels terminated 
on each fide by a curve; the firſt by the third, and the ſecond by 
the fourth: the rectangle of the parts of the firſt, is to the 
le of the parts of the ſecond, as that of the ſecond is to 
that of the fourth: ſo, when four ſuch right lines occur in acarve 
ofthe ſecond kind, each in three points ; the parallelepiped of 
the parts of the firſt, will be to that of the parts of the ſecond, 
sthatofthe ſecond to the parts of the fourth. 
Laſtly, the legs of exrves, both of the firſt, ſecond, and higher 
tad, ire either of the parabolic or hyperbolic kind: an hyper- 
bolic leg, being that which approaches infinitely towards ſome 
alymptote ; a parabolic, that which has no aſymptote. See 

Tak np ae beſt tinguiſhed by th for, if th 
e legs are beſt diſtinguiſhed by their tangents; for, if the 
point Acud go off to an intinite diſtance, the tangent of the 
Mperdolic leg, will coincide with the aſymptote; and that of 
the parabolie leg, recede infinitely, and vaniſh. The aſymptote, 
therefore, of any leg, is found by ſeeking the tangent of that leg 
bor point infinitely diſtant ; and the bearing of an infinite leg, is 
found by ſeeking the poſition of a right line parallel to the tan- 
gent, when the point of contact is infinitely remote; for this line 
tends the ſame way towards which the infinite leg is directed. 
ludadion of CURves of the ſecond kind.-Sir Iſaac Newton reduces 
al carve of the ſecoud lind to four caſes of equations: inthe firſt, 
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ſcſſe x, and the ordinate y, aſſumes this form x yy + ey = 
&+bxx+cx +4, In the ſecond caſe,the equation aſſumes 
this form xy = 4x3 +bax* + ex + d. In the third caſe, the 
Auatiomisyy=ax3 + bx* + cx +4. In the fourth, the equa- 
don is of this form. y =a x + b x* + cx o+ d. 
Tatrou of the CURVES of the ſecond lind. Under theſe four 
[the ſame author brings a vaſt number of different forms | 
n vet to which he gives different names. | 
lyperbola lying wholly within the angle of the aſymptotes, 
{conic hyperbola, he calls an inſcribed byperbols; that which 
_ * 2 the parts cut a — its * 
"TY, a circumſcri erbola; that, one of whole infinite 
33 isinſcrided, the rn he calls ambigenal ; 


Ma, converging ; that where they look contrary ways, a- 
Nt that Where they are conver different ways, croſ5-legged; 
edel to its aſy mptote with a concavevertex and diverg- 
Na "Bb, conchoida] : that which cuts its aſymptote with contrary 
Ki 2 1s produced each way into contrary legs, anguine- 
. elite; that which cuts its — a- croſs, craci- 
* which — around cuts itſelf, nodated; that 
Ute, o parts concurin the angle of contact, and there termi- 
aul. kane that whoſe — — is oval, and inſinitely 
tw, 2POWt, painted; that which from the impoſſibility of 


and j 
den, manner he denominates a parabola, to be con- 


tte relation between the ordinate and abſciſſe, making the ab- 


CUR 


| thebyperbolaredandant. 

Now, the various car uer which he enumerates under the: four 

caſes, are in number 72; whereof nine are redundant hyperbo- 

las, without diameters, having three aſymptotes including a 

triangle, the firſt conſitting of three hyperbolas, one inſcribed, 

another c:reamſcribed, another ambigenal; with an oval; the ſe- 
cond nodated; the third eaſpideted; the fourth pointed; the fifth 
and fixthparezthe ſeventh and eighth eraciform;the laſt angaineal. 

There are twelve redundant hypetbolas, having only one dia- 

meter: the firſt oval, the ſecond wodared, the thir enſpidared, the 

fourth painted; the fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth, pare ; the 
ninth and tentherzeiform ; the eleventh-and twelfth canchoidal 

J wo are redzndazt hyperbolas, with three diameters. 

Nine are redundam hyperbolas, with three aſymptotes conver- 
ing to a common point; the firſt formed of the fifth and ſixth re- 
— > ay — aſymptotes include a triangle; the ſe- 

cond, of the ſeventh and eighth; the third and fourth, of the 

ninth; the fifth is tormed of the fifthand ſeventh of the redun- 
dant hyperbolas, with one diameter : the fixth, of the ſixth and 
ſeventh; the ſeventh, of the eighth and ninth; the eighth, of the 
tenth and eleventh; the ninth, of the twelfth and thirteenth : 
all which converſions are effected, by diſtinguiſhing the trian- 
gle comprehended between the aſymptotes, till it vaniſh into a 
int. | | 
ix are defective parabolas, having no diameters : the firſt ov, 
= 5 — nodated, the third cuſpi , the fourth pointed, the 
pare. a 

Seven are defective hyperbolas, having diameters: the firſt and 

ſecond conc hoidal, with an oval; the third vodated, the fourth 

caſpidated,which is the ciſſoid of the ancients 3 the fifth and fixth 

Point ed, the ſeventh pure. a 

Seven are parabolic hyperbolas, having diameters : the firſt oval, 

the ſecond nodated, the third caſpidated, the fourth pointed, the 

fifth pure, the ſixth cruciſorm, the ſeventh — —— 

Four are parabolic hyperbolas. Four are hyperboliſms of the 

hyperbola. Three hyperbolas of the ellipſis. T'wo hyperbo- 

liſms of the parabola. | 

Fivearediverging parabolas : one a#r:dext, the ſecond oval, the 


Neil's parabola, uſually called the ſemicubic parabola : ) the ſixth 
Are. | | 
ſtly, one commonly called the cab, parabola. 
Origanical deſcription of CURVES. —19. If two angles given in mag - 
nitude, PAD,PBD, (Tab. Geometry, F wh 53-) revolve round 
poles given in poſition, A and B; and their legs, - AP, BP, 
with their point of concourſe, P, paſs over another right line: 
the other two legs AD, BD, with their point of concourſe D, 
will deſcribe a conic ſection paſſing through the poles A,B: un- 
leſs that line happen to paſs none either of the poles A or B. 
or unleſs the angles BAD and ABD vaniſh together: in which 
caſes, the point will deſcribe a right line. | 
2%. Now, if the legs, AP, BP, by their point of concourſe, P, 
thus deſcribe a conic ſection paſſing throughone of thepoles, A; 
the other two, AD, BD, with their point of concourſe D, will 
deſcribe a carve of the ſecond kind, pa ng —— the other pole 
B, and * gr point in the firit pole A: unleſs the an- 
gles BAD, ABD, vaniſh together in which caſe, the point D 
will deſcribe another conic ſection, paſſing through the pole A. 
3%. If the conic ſection deſcribed by the point P, paſs * 
neither of the poles A, B; the point D will deſcribe a carve of che 
ſecond or third kind, having adouble point : which double point 
will be found in the concourſe of the deſcribing legs AD, BD, 
when the two angles BAP, ABP, vaniſh together. The curve 
deſcribed will be of the ſecond tina, when the angles BAD, ABD 
vaniſh together; otherwiſe of the third kind, having two other 
double points in —— A and B. 
With regard to doxble points ef exrves: we have obſerved that 
curves of the ſecond kind may be cut by a right line in thoſe 
points: now two of theſe ſometimes coincide, v. gr. when the 
right line paſſes through an infinitely ſmall oval ; or through the 
concourſe of two parts of a carve, mutually cutting each other, 
and uniting in a cuſp. Sometimes all the right lines only cut 
the curve in one point; as in ordinates of the carteſian and cubic 
parabola, c. In which caſe, we muſt conceive the riaht lines 
paſſing through two other points of the curve, placed, as it were, 
at an infinite diſtance two of theſe coincident interſections. 


whether ata finite or infinite diſtance, make what we call a dow? 


ble point. 


tat whoſe legs look towards each other, and are directed the Ceneſis of CURVES of zhe ſecond order by | SP the ſhadow 


of figures be projected on aninfinite plane, illumined by a lucid 
point; the ſhadow of conic ſections will ſtill be conic ſeQi- 
ons; thoſe of carves ofthe ſecond kind, will be curves of the ſe- 
cond kind thoſe of the third kind, curves of the third kind, c. 
And as acircle, in projecting a ſhadow, generates all the conic 
ſeQions ; ſo, the fivediverging parabolas, with their ſhadows, 

enerate and exhibit all other curves ofthe ſecond kind. 

nd in this manner may a train of ſimple curves of other kinds 
be found, which ſhall form all the other curves of the ſame kind, 
by their ſhadows projected from a lucid point, upon a plane. 


vroots, is without either oval, node, cuſp, or point, pare : Deſcription of CURVES of the ſecond order, havizy donble pormts.— 


heſe are all deſcribed from ſeven given points, whereof one is # 


the double point it ſelf: thus, let there be given any ſeven points 


er ueiform, g. Where the number of hyper- 
Fol. 18 exceeds that of the conic hyperbola ; he denomiuates| 


of the curve to be deſcribed; as, v. gr. A,B, C, D, E, E, G, 
5 y (1 ab. 


third nodated, the fourth pointed, the fifth caſpidated; (this is 


r ne gs. 
kw no 9 
= * * 
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(Tab. Geometry, Fig. $4.) whereof A is the double point: join 
the point A, and any other two points, v. gr. Band C; and let 
the angle CAB of the triangle ABC, revolve about its vertex | 
A; and another of the angles ABC, about its vertex B. And 
when the point of concourſe C, of the legs AC, BC, is ſuccet- 
ſively applied to the four other points D, E, F, G, letthe con- 
cues K "1h remaining legs AB and BA; fall on the four points 
Tau thoſe four points, and the fifth; A, deſeribe a tone ſec- 
tion; and let the forementioned angles GAB, CBA, io re- 
volve, as that the point of concourſe of the legs AB, B A, may 
pals over that conic ſection; and the concourſe ot the other 
legs AC, BC, will deſeribe the propoſed curve. | 
Le theſe CURVES in the conſtruction of equetions. The uſe of 
curves in geometry ee of the inter ſections thereof, to 
ſolve problems. See ONSTRUCTION: 
Suppoſe,v. gr. an equation to be conſtructed of nine dimenſions, 
as x9 +bx" c A +ex* +fx*+g3x*+bx +k=0; where b, 
e, d, &c. ſignify any given quantities affected with the figns + 
and : aſſume the equation to a cubic parabola x*=y ; and the 
firſt equation, writing y for x3 will come out y3+bxy*+cy*+ 
dxt%y+exy+my ee. an equation to ano- 
ther <xrve of the ſecond kind, where mor f may be aſſumed or 
annulled at pleaſure. And by the —— and interſections 
of theſe curves will be given the roots of the equation to be con- 
ſtructed. It is ſufficient to deſcribe the cubical parabola once. 
If che equation to be conſtructed, by omitting the two laſt terms 
hx and 4, be reduced to ſeven dimenſions; the other curve, by 
expunging m, will have the double point in the beginning ol the 
ablſciſſe, and may be eaſily deſcribed as above: if it be reduced to 
ſix dimenſions, by omitting the three laſt terms, taking g * 
hx +#; theother carve, by expunging f, will become a conic 
ſection: and it. by omitting the three laſt terms, the equation be 
produced to three dimenſions, we ſhall fall on Dr. Wallis's 
conſtruction by the cubic parabola and right line. 
Rectiſication of a CUR vx, denotes the finding a right line equal to a 
curve. For the praxis hereof, ſee RxcriricAr ION of curves. 
Inflection fa CURVE. See the article INFLECTION. 
Cuadrature of & CURVE, the finding the area, or ſpace included by 
acurve; or the aſſigning a ſquare equal to a curvilinear ſpace. 
See QUADRATURE. | 
Family of Cuxvxs, is an aſſemblage of ſeveral curves of different 
_ kinds, all defined by the ſame equation of an indeterminate de- 
tee; but differently, according to the diverſity of their kind. 
Lee FAMILY. 
E. gr. Suppoſe an equ 


| 


b 


| 


* 
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ation of an indeterminate degree, an 


=. If an, then will ax=y*; if m==3, then will * x=y3; 
if m., then a5 xx=y*, c. All which curves are {aid to be of 


the ſame family, or tribe. 
The equations whereby the families of curdes are defined, are 
not to be confounded with the tranſcendent ones: for though, 
wich regard to the whole family, they be of an indeterminate de- 
gree, yet, with reſpect to each ſeveral curve of the family, they 
are determinate; whereas tranſcendant equations are of an in- 
definite degree, with reſpect to the ſame cxrve. 
All algebric curves, therefore, compoſe a certain family, con- 
liiting of innumerable others; each whereof comprehends in- 
finite kinds. For ſince the equations whereby the car ves are 
defined enter the facta, either of the powers of the abſciſſes and 
ſemiordinates into the given coefficients, or of the powers of 
the abſciſſes into the powers of the ſemiordinates,or of the mere 
iven quantities; and all equations may be equal to nothing, 
v. gr. if 442557, then ax—y*>=0) ;\ the equation for all algebra- 
a 1 will de ay®+6x"+cy* x*%*þd/2=0. 

Cauſtic CURVE. CAUSTIC. 
Diacauſtic CURVE. 5 See the articles DiacavsTic. 
E xponential CURVE, is that defined by an exponential equation; 
that is, by an equation wherein is an exponential quantity, v. gr. 


xx, &, fc. Sec EXPONENTIAL. Dower by CusT 0M. 8 . DowER- 

* .* . t1 les. 
The ſymptoms, properties, geneſes, &c. N ne curves, V.gr.|Sxit CUSTOM. See the arti , SUIT. 1 
the cycluid, logarithmic carve, cone hoid, & e. ſee under their proper | Cusrous, in commerce, the dues, duties, or tolls, pad di 


heads, CYCLOlD, LoGARITHMIC, COxCHorD, Eft. 
RADIAL. 
REGULAR. 


Radial CURVES. 
Regular CURVES, d Sees 
CHARACTERISTIC; 
See COURVET. | 


Charaderiſtic triangle of aCURvE. 
CURVET, in the menage. 
URVILINEAL figares, in geometry, are 
{paces bounded by crooked lines; as the circle, ellipſis, ſpheti- 


« 
' 
: 


* 


CURVILINEAR, or 
8 cal triangle, 2 See CURVE, and Fioukx. 
URVILINEAR angle. . . 
CURVILINEAR , ies. : See the articles 23 Syrxkrielxs. 
CURULE chair, ſeila cukulls, in antiquity, a high ivory chair, 
wherein certain of the Roman magiſtrates had a right to fit, 
See CHAIR. | 
The curule magiſtrates were the ædiles, prætors, cenſors, and 
conſuls. See /EDILx, c. 
The ſenators who had bore theſe charges, were carried to the 
ſenate on curule chairs; as alſo thoſe who triumphed : the chair 
being fitted into a kind of chariot, cxrr#s; whence the origin of 
the word cxrulis. See TRIUMPH, 
The curule chair is uſed on medals, to expreſs a curule magiſtra- 
Cy : when traverſed by a haſta, it is the ſymbol of Juno, and 


ANGLE. | 


CURULE ſtatner. See the article SrATUr 
CUSP, 10 0 

ut is uſe 
8 or other luminary. See Moox, C 


c. , 
In aſtrology, Cusy 
houſes, in a figure 
CUSPIDAT D 
IA, or point. 
ChsrDaruy 
CUSTODE 
the admitting, or removing of guardians, 
CUSTODES / 
or title in which writs, and other judici 
in the time from the death of king Charle 
clared protector, c. | 
CUSTODIA. See Rrcro de 
Harede deliberando alii qui habet 


CUSTOM 


Cvus rox alſo ſignifies the doing, or not doing, 


CUS 


15, properly denotes the 


oint of a f 
din aſtronomy, b * 


. or 4. 
to exprets the points or ior, 


nOrns of ty. 
RESCENT, Feri, 


is uſed for the firſt pointof each 
, or ſcheme of the heavens; < 
in botany, is when the leave 
reſembling that of a ſpear. 
ee Se. See CURVE. 

ad mittendo, and CUST ODE amor 


See Housx. 
3 Ol a flower en 


„ 


SPIDATED 
endo, are wei 
See Gvanys 
liamenti, 
al proce 


d © 
b N. 

Was the ty! , 
edings Udet X 
- Lil Oe un * 


2 terre & heradil. 
USTODIAM Ferre, See Hk 


ertatis angliæ, authoritate par 


RE DE. 


TOM, is uſed to denote the manners, ceremonie; 
of living of a people, which#n time have turned into 
by uſage, obtained the force of laws. See Law, and Usx 
In this ſenſe, caſtom implies things that were at fir voluntar 
but are become neceſſary by uſe : thus, thepreſents made on 
ficers at their admiſſion into poſts, are only due becauſe Fo 
have paſſed into cnſtom. Ste Fx. 7 
certain things, in- 
n by the greateſt part of the people of a countey, or pro 
If there be nothing evil in ſuch eꝝſtom, it obliges, till it be ch 
abrogated by a contrary caſtom, or a law. | 5 
For a ruſtom thus eſtabliſhed to have the force of a law, itis ne 
ceſſary, ordinarily, that it be founded on ſomenatural equity, or 
ſome conſiderable good; and that ithave ſubſiſted ara ite. 
vum : but, as this is hard to prove, it is ſufficient if two ot more 
witnefles depoſe they heard their fathers ſay the ſame of the; 
time. If it be matter of record, the continuance of tcoyears is 
ſufficient. See REcoRD. 17 7 | Ian 
The effect of a cuſtom thus circutmſtahtiated, is that it has the 
ſame force and authority as à law { making what we call kx»; 
ſcripta; and that in popular ſtates. and litnited monarchies, i 
ſerves to interpret the written laws: for in abſoluce monat- 
chies, it is the king alone has the power of interpreting laws. 
Hence, the word cuſtom is ſtillretained, and ſerves toexpteſi the 
particular rights and municipal laws eſtabliſhed by uſage in per- 
ticular provinces, &c. after they are reduced into written laws. 
In this ſenſe, moſt of the common law of England is lex nv 
ſcripta; being originally no more than the cx/toms of our fore- 
fathers: See CoMMoON law. De 
Lex nom ſcripta, in this ſenſe, is uſed in oppoſition to fatate: or 
att; of parliament ; which commence laws at once. Sce STA- 
TUTE. | 
Cowel diſtinguiſhes caſtom from preſcription, in thattheformer 
is more general, and relates to ſeveral perſons ; whereas the la- 
ter is uſually confined to this or that man. Five years time, too, 
are ordinarily ſufficient for preſcription ; whereas for caſio; 
there are required 100. See PRESCRIPTION. 
Cuſtoms are real things, and are included within their lim'ts or 
territories : they are either /zcal, i. e. reſtrained to this ot 
my, or general. See LOCAL. 
he cz/Fom of Paris, ſerves as a ru 


ot ways 
habit, And 


£ 


aris, le for all the other places 0: 
France ; where they have noproviſions contrary thereto. 5 
The Romans were governed by caſtomt, or unwritten . 
after the expulſion of theirkings, See CtviLiaw. 
Czſar obſerves, that the Gauls had their cxſtams, which the" 
conſtantly retained ; and that it was impoſſible tor the Romans 
to govern them by any other laws: ſo that it was only the fte 
vinces bordering on Italy that received the Roman laws. 


chants to the king, for carrying out, and bringing in of merca® 
dizes. Sec EXPORTAT10N, and IMPORTATION- "A 
The enſtoms of goods exported and imported, throughout ti. 
land, amount yearly to 1300000 pounds ; whereot thole 

rt of London make a third part. See COMMERCE: | * 

he cuſtoms in England are very numerous, and very us Lt 
bag be ond what any other trading nation knows: tne: 
pa 


1 tent, 
are duties of tunnage and poundage, which are very anc 
being the only ones in uſe be 


ore the time of k ingCharlest But 
that prince, and his ſucceſlors, 


have introduced woman, 
preſent, the caſtoms on liquors are, ?#x#4ge, the _— be eh 
the duty of exciſe, coinage, duty of the old arapofition, 8 Fac 
additional impoſition, duty of orphans money, duty 
wines, new ſubſidy, j and 3 of ſubſidies. 
For other merchandizes, the duties are, por# 
duty on ſilks and linens, neu impoſition of poundag 
+; aduty of 25 per cent. on French comme ; 
ſidy of poundage, in 1697 ; an additional ſub: , 
in1703; athirdin1704; aduty on fiſh and 011 


„mere 4. 
ther, another on paper, ſoap, &c. See theſe ed 


* 


let ves to expreſs the conſervation of princeſſes. 


large under the article DUTY. Se alſo TUN NACE, 
Oc. ; 


Cy$ST0Y'" 


OM-HOUSE, an office eſtabliſhed on the frontiers ofa 


195 ſome chief city, or port, for the receit of the c 
Eger of importation and exportation, impoſed on mer- 
an 


dizes, 
os or books of rates. 


There are ſeveral enſlom-houſes in the ſeveral portsofEnglat d: | 


ſidetable is that of London lt is under the 
— mo ſeven commiſſioners appointed by patent; who have 
mw argeand nb of all the cuſtomt (the petty-farms 
— excepted) in all the ports of England. ca 


| iſſues and payments of the receiver-general, 
ee _— zend, of the out- port collectors ac- 
e uf | 
eval: | 
1 1 | 
ris out-ports, regiſter of the ſeizures; 


by patents: with other inferior officers, appointed by 


CU STOM ARY tenants, CUSTUM ARTI, OT Fexentes 


linem, are 
17 12 anticntly bondmen, or thoſe that held ceuara bonda- 

Et omnes illi qul tennerint in voc 
dudumar i. MS. de ronſuetud. man. de Sutton Col field, de anno 


Faw. II. See Thong: ILLAIN, Sc. 


ters the verdic, and judgment thereupon; into the rolls 
of e evart; and then Uelivets them over to the caſtos irevium. 
The cſto brevium alſd makes entry of writs of covenant, and 
coneotds on fines; and makes copies and exemplifications 


of all writs and records in his office, and of all fines levied :| .. 


- when etigfoſſed, are divided between the exſtos bre- 
0 add vob or the former keeping the writ of co- 
yenant and the note, the latter the concord, and foot of the 
- fFne, See CnROGRAPHER(/afid FNr. 
In the court of the kings-bench, there is likewiſe a #xſtot bre- 
rium E rotulorum, who files ſuch writs as ate there uſed to be 
filed, _— 47 757 —— AE and tranſcribes or makes 
| rds of niff ptins, c. n 
eden Mee 0080 has the cuſtody of the rolls, or re- 
cords of the ſeſſions of peace; and ſome ſay, of the commiſſions 
of peace itſelf. See RoLL, and Places. 


whete he hath his office and by his office appears to be rather 


4 miniſter than a judge: for that the commiſſion of the peace, 


reſs words, Jays this ſpecial charge upon him; Qzod 4d 
Lv loea predicta, eus provepta, proceſſits ,& iudictamenta 
relicla coram te & dlictis ſociis tuis denire ſabias. f 

Crsros ſpiritnalium, he who exerciſes ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical 

12 in any dioceſe, during the vacancy of the ſee See 

IOCESE and SPIRITUALITIES: adobe och, 
This, by the canon law, bel the d br; but 
in England, to the archbiſhop of the province, by preſcription: 
though; divers deans and chapters do challenge it by antient 
charters, from kings of this lanc. ; 

Cesros temporalium, the perſon to whoſe cuſtody a yacant ſee 
was committed by the king, as ſupreme lord; who, as 4 ſteward 
of the goods and profits, was to give an account to the eſchea- 
tor, and he into the exchequer. See TEMPORALITIES. | 
His truſt continued till the vacancy was ſupplied by a ſueceſſox, 
who obtained the king's vrt de reſtirntione temporulium; which 

0 1. commonly after conſecration, but ſometimes before. 

a feather, 0 
lo ſwiftly preſſes the water, that it foams or froths. 
To eat the ſail, is to unfurl it, and let it fall down: 

Cor baſtion. i BASTION. _ 


"vt 77 5 See the articles 
1 — the ſharpneſs of the 
ce Sun. N 14 N j 
CUTANEOUS; ſomething that concerns the W.. or pki 
Adether in the way of diſtempet or remedy. | Set orm, 


nenen 
ead of a ſhip under the be 
1 2 119 1704 


. 
» 


311 184 


CUTANEOUS. ** - © | k 2 : 
_ we ſay, curancour eruptions; the itch is a eutancouf d ea 
ce TCH, oe. | 3d | | \. 1.4 
CUTICULA, curicix, in anatomy, a thin, pellacid mem- 


diane, void of ſenſe ; ſerving as # cover to the cutis or skin. ; 


Dee Tab. 44: (Myol.) fig. 9: ſee alſo C urs. 
de extienlg is * firſt, 2 covering of the body, 
alſo epidermis, but more commonly the ſearf-shin ; or, 

that loft tegument which riſes in abliſter upon a burn, or the 
j'Plication of a cautery: ' '' f n 
it ticks cloſe to the ſurface of the cutis, or true skin, to which 
a Alſo tied by the veſſels that feed it; though theſe are ſo 
all as not to be ſeen. | 
* — examined by a microſcope, it appears to eonſiſt of ſeve- 


by the authority of the ſovereign, and regulated by] 


— 


the ſea language, is when a well-bowedſhip| 


cutis g as is th 
their tubes, opening between the fcales. See MILITARY gad. 
be; oo excret | 
Fo ſesles! ſo that one grain of ſand WII cover 1250000 p 


* X At 191 or orifices, 
Other officers are, A ſerretary, ſollirito r, receiver. general comp-T .. 


Ur 


more or leſs, according to its different thicæneſs, in the ſeber: 
ebnet the body; and in the lips, where the ſcales appear piauelt, 


ſothe skin is thinneſt, they do little more than bare! touch 
Theſe ſenles are either the excretory ducts of the Ine of the 


c caſt apparently in fiſnes: or elſe the glands have 


cewenhoeck reckons, that in one cutfrular ſtale there may 
ducts; and that a Fraitt of ſand Will cove 
es 
through whichwe daily perſpite. Sec Ptnepry .- 
N, and Pon! nde 0 pe Pi 12 * oli 


Vet. norwirrttandintz we 6ceedity porofiry of the kunft la it 
obſtructe 2 great part of the ſerous humours which Wogld 


| otherwiſe beevacuated by the g lands of the butis; às is evident 


of a bliſter, or other accident; whereby the 
and the cutis bared. See VPSICA TR 


is ſuppoſed to conſiſt thar diſpoſſtion we 


from that plentiful diſeharge CS theapplication 


les temoved, 
The ſcales are often glued together by the zfofſer parts of gur 


body, which carries'bff the mor fle particles; ani in thi 


opularly call 2 a 


inſenſible ——— tar nts the heat df the 
Volar parts 


The humour which is thencefor ward 8 the lands 
of the skin, being pent in between tis NAles, ea fe; fre vent 


itebing; and where the matter has been dong pennt up mall 


pimples, and other fbulneſſes: for remov in 


Reh, nature 
directs to thoſe wholſome remedies of fret 


trubbing, waſh- 


ing, or bathing. See EROS . 


Some imagine the ee formed froth the ee. 
't 


sto the dean and chapter; but] 


s of exceeding ſmall ſcales, which cover one another, 


of the skin. 


of the ſenſe of feeling, from the injuries f tough aud h 


CUTICULARES eariint#le;” See CANON 
CUTIS, in — #oe min; u reticular plexus, or body of 


| 


He is always a juſtice” of peace, and quorum, in the county | 


See W M ⁵ðͤ Muna | 
CUTTING, aterm uſed in various ſeries; and various art,; 


£ , 


$ 
excrementitious ſefous humdur; elimimated through the pore 
of the cutis, and condenſed on the ſurfice';" like the pellic 


which appears, upon evapotation, on the ſurtace of theſerym 


of the blood: but Leewenhoeck, with more probability, takes 
it to be from an expanſion of the eeretory dafts of the glands 
YOON. ER CEC OGG ARS ALS YL ERS 

lts uſe is to defend the nerves of the tithe? WRITE are the rig inn 

d 
bodies, as well as the air: for either of thoſe would mute too 
exquiſite and painful an impteſſion on che niked'herve$;;; or 
the air would dry them Toas that they: Would de teſYGifcep- 


tible of the nicer touches of pleaſure. * See Fyxri Oo: 
Riolanus; and feveral others, maintain thut the ru] F Wo- 
men has no pores: Molinette argues the c | 

ſweating ;but maintains, withat,thht this l and cats, 


from their 


which never ſweat, how much ſdever faigued. Ne SEAT. 


tntifulayd:. 
veſſels, immediately under the caticle'or ſearf skin a- See ab. 
Anat. (Myol.) fig. 8. ſee alſo Seim, ard CW re AA 


The veſicles of the extis eontaĩtiu mus liquor: from the tin- 


Qure of which; Malpighizand others, take the colour of the skin 


|, tobederived; founded on this, that the ra as well as cutiele 
of blacks is white; and the blood red, . and that the only thing 


they have petultar in this part; is che colour vf mis liquor. Sec 
NEGRO. PI ee eee Of, eee e Hex, 


The ents conſiſts of fibres of its on; ot; to Steno, 


is formed out of the ptoductions ot᷑ the tendons of te ſubjacent 
parts: which terminate in an infinite number of pyramidal pa- 


pillz, interwoven with intumerable nervous fibres; and other 
veſicles, forming what we call a pare#ebyma. Set Pax NCR 


MA.—lt is by means of theſe papilles that the kati becomes 


the organ of feeling. Set PH.. 

The curis is generally connected to the ſubjacent parts by the 
membrana adipoſa, and its proper veſſels,” the veins; arteries, 
nerves, er. Its uſe, is to wrap up and cover the whole body; 
to be a general emunctory for the matter of perſpiration ;-and 


to be the organ of feeling. Ser PENRSPRATIOV  FERLING, 
ern MIR EY d DT IEC IRC IT ITE ET OT 


toe. + $42 MASI. Hh wh x 
The diſeaſes of the extichla and eutis, ate the 72ch,- Jeproſy, 
nail. po, meoftes, ſtarlet ſever, and eryfipelarous inflammation... 


See Iren Pox, LxROSVHV, G. 
CUTTER 


the talliet, an officer of the exchequer, who — 
vides wood for the talties; and cuts the ſum pad upon them. 


- 
\ . d; * | : A - 


in the general; it implies u. diviſſon ter ſeparstion. 7 


Currmo, is particulurty uſed in heraidry where! the ſhield is 
divided inio two equal parts; from right to ſeft, parallel to the 


horizon, or in the feſſe-way. See Cour 
The word is alſo applied 


the ſame way; ſo, however; us tharwne moiety is colour, the 
— Ts ordibaries u Id to be ewe; dor, lien 
they do not come full to the extremities of the ſhield : 

in chiru denotes the operation of ex- 
tracting the ſtone out of the hladder by ſecion. See /S rot 
It appears, that cutriaę was in uſe for the ſtoney even in the time 
of Hippocrates; though we are perfectly in the dark as to the 


manner in which they performed it: it was, however, wholly 


di i Ages; i | | ing of the 
diſuſed in the aftet=ages; inſomuch, that in the beginning o 

fittevath century, there was no body durſt pradliſe fr. 4 
faculty of medicine at Paris were obliged to petitio the 


i 1 make a trial on a crimina 
parliament; to obtain leave to — 


ip e -hondudle ordinaties, and 
even to animals, and moveables, wWhenxbey are divided equall y 


condemned to death, who had the ſtone in the bladder; the 
operation ſucceeding, the practice became popular. | 
hereare three principal ways of performing the operation ; the 
paratus minor, apparatus major, and apparatus altas; or the 
zu, lateral, and high operations. The of performing eath, 
ſee ander the article LYTHOTOMY. 
CurTinoGLass, in chirurgery. See CuppinG-GLAss. | 
CUTTING, in coinage, When the lamine, or plates of the metal, 
be it gold, ſilver, or copper, are brought to the thickneſs of the 
ſpecies to be coined, N are cat out, of the thickneſs, and 
nearly of the weight of the intended coin; which are now called 
pine ett, till the king's image have been ſtamped on them. See 
OINING. | = | 
The inſtrument wherewith the cut, conſiſts of two pieces of 
ſteel, vety ſharp, and placed over one another; the lower a lit- 
tle hollow, repreſenting a mortar; the other a peſtle. The me- 
tal being put between the two, is cut out in the manner deſcrib- 
ed. See COINING. | | | 
Note, Medallions, where the relievois to be great, are not cut, 
but caſt, or moulded. See MgpaL, and MEDALLION. 
CuTTING, in the manage, is when the horſe's feet interfere ; or 
when with the ſhoe of one foot he bears off the skin frem the 
ern joint of another foot. £526 
his is more frequent in the hind feet than the fore: the cauſes 
are either wearineſs, weakneſs in the reins, not knowing how 
to go, or ill ſhoeing. 
Currmo, in painting, the laying one ſtrong lively colour over 
another, without any ſhade, or loftening — The cutting of co- 
lours has al ways a diſagrecable effect. Sec COLOURING, 
CUTTING j* wood, a particular kind of ſculpture, or engraving; 
denominated from the matter wherein it is employed. See 
EncGRavinc. | 
It is uſed for yarious purpoſes ; as, for initial or figured letters, 
head and tail-pieces of books ; and even for ſchemes and other 
figures, to ſave theexpences of engraving on copper: and for 
| ot, and ſtamps for paper, callicoes, linens, &c. See 
RINTING. - | | 
The invention of cutting in wood, as well as that in copper, is 
_ aſcribed to agoldſmith of Florence; but it is to Albert Durer, 
and Lucas, they are both indebted for their perfection. 
One Hugo de Carpi invented a manner of cutting in wood, by 
means whereof, the prints appeared as if painted in clair- 
obſcure: In order to this, he made three kinds of ſtamps for the 
ſame deſign; which were drawn after one another, through 
the preſs for the ſame print; they were ſo conducted, as that 
one ſerved for the grand lights, a ſecond for the demi-teints, 
and a third for the outlines, and the deep ſhadows. 
he art of cutting in wood, was certainly carried to a very great 
pitch about 150 years ago, and might even vie, for beauty and 
juſtneſs, with that of engraving in copper: at preſent it is in a 
low conditon, as having been long neglected, and the applica- 
tion of artiſts wholly employed on copper, as the more eaſy and 
promiſing province: not but that wooden cuts have the ad- 
vantage of thoſe in copper on many accounts; chiefly for 
figures and deviſes in books; as being printed at the ſame time, 
and in the ſame preſs as the letters: whereas, for the other, 
there is required a particular impreſſion. 
The cutters in wood begin with preparing a plank or block, of 
the ſize and thickneſs required, and very even and ſmooth on the 
_ fide. to be cut: for this, they uſually take pear-tree, or box: 
though the latteris the beſt, as being the cloſeſt, and lealt liable 
to be worm-eaten. | 1 
Ou this block they draw their _ with apen, or pencil, juſt 
as they would have it printed. Thoſe who cannot draw their 
own deſign, as many there are cannot, make uſe of a deſign 
farniſhed them by another; faſtening it upon the block with 
aſte made of flour and water, with a little vinegar; th 
okes or lines turned towards the wood. WM 
When the paper is dry, they waſh it gently over with a ſponge 
dipped in water; which done, they take off the paper by little 
and little, ſtill rubbing ita little firſt, with the tip off the finger; 
till at length there benothing left on the block, but the ſtrokes 
of ink that form the deſign, which mark out ſo much of the 
block as is to be ſpared, or left ſtanding. 
The reſt they cut off, and take away very curiouſly with the 
points of very ſharp knives, or little chiſſels, or gravers, ac- 
cording to the bigneſs or delicacy of the work ; for they need no 
c or fps Aeon tbe oe Gatact 
UTTINGS, or /l:ps, in gardening, the branches or ſprigs of trees, 
of plants, ent or li off to let again; which & one in any 
moiſt, fine earth. See PLANTING. | 
The beſt ſeaſon is from Auguſt to April; but care is to be taken, 
when it is done, the ſap be not too much in the top, leſt the cut 
dĩe ere that part in the earth have root enough to ſupport it: nor 
yet muſt it be too dry, or ſcanty; the ſap in the branches aſſiſt- 
ing it to take toot. | 
In providing the cuttings, ſuch branches as have joints, knots, or 
burrs, are to be cut off two or three branches beneath them, and 
the leaves to be ſtripped off ſo far as they are ſet in the earth. 
Small top branches, of two or three years growth, are fitteſt for 


this operation. 


yet in numbers which only expreſs days, 


CY 


CUVETTE. see tne article CUNETTE, 
CYCLE, in chronology, acertain period 


; | or ſeries of 
roceeding orderly from firſt to laſt, and recurtine u 

to firſt ; ſucceſſively; ithour ; "IDS again from 
Nies cl ely, and without interruption, See pr. 

e origin of cycies was thus: the a | 

ſunround the 4— has been divided, — don of the 
the baſis or foundation of all our menſuration of. (ow $; 
knows none but hours ; Or rather, multiples of hours 1 
and years. But neithet the annual motion of the ſun. nene, 
of the other — ve can be meaſured i * 
Without any remainder, by hours, or theit multiples * 
of the ſun, ©. gr. is 365 days, five hours; forty-nine mi 4 
nearly ; that of the moon twenty- nine days, twely — 
forty- four minutes. See VBA, Mont. © hours, 
Hence, to ſwallow up theſe fractions, in whole numbers, ne 
or" and years; % 
have been invented : which comprehendin * un 
ons of the ſame body, replace it, after a — — 
in em gn 3 — the 2 it firſt d I 
which is the ſame thing, in the ſame Faro, 
— whe ory g. place of the civil calendy. 
Such is the famous cycle of 19 years, called alſo the 


CYCLE of the mon, or lunar CYCLE, a period of 19 ſolar year; 


equivalent to 19 lunar years, and ſeven intercalar Fs 
Which time, the new and full moons are ſ uppoſed 2 5 
1 * 2 — — Rl ulian year. See Moor. o 
is is alſo ca e metone period, from its inv 
the Athenian; and the golden . Tote ma 2 
golden number is rather the particular number which dewz the 
J ear of the lunar cycle, any given year is in. See MtToxic, &. 
This cycle of the moon on y holds true for 312 years: for. 
though the new moons do return to the ſame day after 19 year, 
yetnot to the ſame time of the day, but near an hour and ahalf 
looner : which error, in 312 years, amounts to an entite day. 
Yet, thoſe employed in reforming the calendar, wenton af 
poſition of the lunations returning preciſely from 19yearsto 19 
ears, forever. See GREGORIAN, 

he uſe of this cycle in the ancient calendar, is to ſhew the new 
moon of each year, and the time of Eaſter. See EasTra. 
Inthenew one, it only ſerves to find the epaQts; which ſhew, 
= de calendar, that the ne moons fall 11 days too late. See 

ACT. | | 

As the orientals began the uſe of this cycle at the time of the 
council of Nice; they aſſumed, for e et ear of the cycle, 
the paſchal new moon to fall on the x 3th of March: on which 
— the lunar cycie three, fell on the firſt of January, in the 
third year. 
The occidentals, on the contrary, put the numberoneto the 
firſt of January, which occaſioned a conſiderable difference in 
the time of Eaſter : hence, Dionyſius Exiguus, upon framing a 
new calendar, perſuaded the chriſtians of the Weſt to ſalye the 
difference, and come into the practice of the church of Aler- 
andria.—-To find the year of the lunar CYCLE, is to find thegolden 
number. See GOLDEN mamber. 


CYCLE of indidtions, is a ſeries of 15 years, returning conſtantly 


around, like the other cycles ; and commencing from the third 

ear before Chriſt. See INDICTION. 

hen this cycle of indictions was firſt ſet on foot among the Ro- 

mans, and for what end: is much controverted among chro- 
nologers. Petavius leaves it as athing not to be aſcertained. I he 
moſt probable opinion is, that it was received about the year 

12, after the time of Conſtantine. 5 

o findthe cycle of indictian for any given year; add three to the 
given year, and divide the ſumby ig, the remainder is the ce 
of iudiction. If there be no remainder the indiction ĩs IF. 


CYCLE of the ſun, or ſolar CYCLE, a revolution of 28 years; be- 
ginning with one, and — with 28; which elapſed, te do 
minical or ſunday-letters, an 


thoſe that expreſs the other fealts, 
e. return into their former place, and proceed in the ſame q 
der as before. See DommicaL, &c. 2 
It is called ſolar cycle, not with regard to the ſun's coufte 
which has nothing to do herein ; but from ſunday, wean? 
called dies ſolis, the day of theſun : in regard it is the domin 4 
letter is principally ſoughtfor from this revolution; the _ 
nical letters, which are the firſt in the alphabet, having 
ſubſtituted in lieu of the nundinal letters of the Romans. 7 
The reformation of the calendar under Gregory, © 4 
oned a conſiderable alteration of this cycle : in the Gregotia 8 
lendar, the ſolar cyele is not conſtant and perpetual ; Dy ! Kan 
every fourth ſecu ar year is common; whereas, in 2 

it is biſfextile. The epocha, or beginning of the þ A 
both Julian and Gregorian, is the ninth year before — 'he 
To find the cycle of the ſun for any 28 year; add _ 
number given, and divide the ſame y28; the — — 
ing will be the — * we cycle, and the quotient 

ber of revolutions fince Chriſt. | : } 
I there be no remainder, it will be the twenty-cighth, ot la 


year of the cycle. 
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| Jalan Te IO OVGNUS, be Ciba has n 
CYCLE of the Saw. tn Julian T6 ab NL of the northern heryiſphiere, pong Aſtronomy, Eonftellation 
653175 13 i 746 21 CB] z5-E The Ja ee Lr g and Cepheus. See 
E16 10 B14 18 22 4126 Clif The ſtars in the conſtellation #s, in Ptolemy? DF 
LEE EE Em Potemys e 
C — bee APA. 1 4 | are as fülice "8itudes, latitudes, magnitu, es, Se. whereof, 
CYCLE of the Sun ſrom -_ Fe Tear 1700, 70 the | 0. | a, I © 
| N AY J b * a= *® | + 8 4 r 2 Laer 241 
f | a de r | 2 r North; / | o 
55 FEISAG1 13 CH WN 20 OE Ip BIS EN, Neck Gantt hy 
6 10 14 18 22 26 R in nl rt <8 1.3 vt fr 
; My Cj Elis Goo BIM 52 e ee. b. J 29,5446 6613 65 
5 EI Blizz D116 F 20 "A124 'C 28 FI In the extremi of the north. wing 22 bo 39 Tire it 4 
— Nera 7 7 No | That preced. the bill towards the © V= 
x, it may be obſerved, is not only applied in gener to p 1 I owards the ſo, 23 47 46 [47 440 
cat numbers that compoſe the ſeries ; — — in 1 he bill towards the ſouth 2518747 308 301% : 
particular : thus, we compute, chat the ordinary epocha from | © I + ''y 3% et ord 
the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, had the ſolar cycle 10; the lunar cycle, | 6 24 16 4% 46 25 40 6 
* the golden number 2; the dominical letter B, and the 7ye/e | That below the bill + 2 20 22 44 oo 
indicttom 4. | | | 53 4 145; 20 
celle (from xvx>aG, cirenlu; 2 an inſtrument in form In the bill 25 16 24 [45 59 22] 6 
of an halt-moon ; uſed by the ſurgeons to crape the skull, in! 10 So. 26 38 © 3143 4 
faQtures of that part. | r a Sie 
CYCLOID, in geometry, one of the mechanical, or, as Others . 5 13 4097210 51. | 
term them, tranſcendental curves; called alſo the trocheid. See | Middle of 3 in the north, wing aw 39:55 $2 155-14 20] 6 
Curve, EeicyCLorD, and Txochoip. Y f E OT db ah... " 22 47:#d 9; * 
tis deſcribed by the motion of apoint A, (Tab. Ceometry, Fig. In the head - + 16 5 2894 : 
in the periphery of a circle; while the circle makes àrevo- ]. . 15 | 8 e 
lution along the right line A F. 1 3 South of 3 in the north. wing. * 14 22. pA 69 37 p 4 
Hence the roperties of this curve, vit. that the right line AE is | 1 5 1 2453874 50 2˙42 5 6 
equal to ne . 7 and Ae to the | _ 3 83 1 54 11 49 70 7 5 
ſemi. peripher y; and in any ſituation of the enerating ci : FT | | 6 
derightline A'S is equal to we arch O4. Ain. Ara, Preced. in the inſide of the no, wing 1 - 4; & 1 6 
nllel to Ac; Ad is equal to the arch of the generating circle p 2 | 
dF... Further, the whole length of the cycloid is tour times that re in the neck WF . "IF 36 37 | 53 42 33] $5 
of thediameter of the generating circle; and the cloidal ſpace on, angle of the north wing 1 $7 474 64 27. 14 2 4 
comprehended between the tutve and the ſubtenſe A E, triple 83 it. 2 "TY. 49 196 a1 50 14 
thearea of the generating cirele.— Laſtly, any part eſtimated „ 8 53 228 7 12 6 
fromthe vertex, as FI, is every where double the chord of the 2 43 29 | 43 58:26 45 


circleF6; and the ent thereof & I, perpet lly paral * * 2 36. 7081 Roy a 
be ame chord F. ob fot re me oth middle ar in the wing 4 13 % 7 5 6 [56 


f f ' In i a 
Thegenefis of the Cr cloip, may be conceived by imagining a nail the middle of the 107 37 28 54 1648 
in the circumference of a wheel : the line which thenail de- | rx Sire, - T0. 3T 207343 6 
ſcribes in the air, while the wheel reyolves on à right line, is the e e DOM If 2 OOO co — | N — 655 
: 4 "y $ 


laid. s 
8 6 > | _— 1 5 4 a 3 AP I. 
Thegrbidis reputed a modern curve, and its in vention aſcribed South. of i middle tart in the wing — 2 4 


dy ſome to Merſenne; by others to Galileo: but Dr. 
ſde ws bol an older ſtanding, and to have been knows, my mnt | | | 2 4 4 * , 
lus, about the year 15003 and den conſidered by eardinal Cy- C 2 2 
fanus much earlier, viz. before the year 1411. 5 [Laſt of thoſe in the north wing 22 1 : 
. Huygens has demonſtrated, thatfrom whatever pont or | ene rue 1 
heighta heavy bod Oſcillating on a fixed centre, (v. gr. a pen- C 8 36 40 42.41 12 45 
dulum) begins todeſcend; while it continues to move in P reced. in the riſe of the neck e 30 29 34 28 16| 5 
9.3.51] 45.34 54 ry 


the times of its falls, or oſcillations, will be e A | 0 

qual to each 004 | 

dedis ſuch, that, if a body wh; Sig op 40. rn 

„that, v dich deſeribes it, fall from a greater-| | 1 3 F 

ht, and b that means acquire a certain augmentation of ve- 1 1 We 9 19 247 4 48 
e es ee! che greater eyclagatunnt . IN B 
es u ; ; 13 re N N 

rodyd N preciſely t at exceſs of velocity. So that the Subſeq. in the riſe of the E b 9 5 of je £ — nl 3 


bes not deſcribe it. either ſooner for its being accel; 
later for having a greater ſpace to move: and hence after a Fern * 1 312% „ 204 
Can in ne, notwithſtandingthe inequality of arches, - 45 PIG . g | 
TOUndation it is, that the endulum-clock is bu n 7. 9 59 4761263 
— 2 the ſame r. Huygens — Fr Dran the Foot, which bs L ' * 46 19 — 43 2915 
©, under the title |; ö 5 | as - ta. 39 $3194 63:6 314 
„dofun, ſee alſo N Yerlktorinms - See PEN. ſeg in the ang ron 3 ore, 2530584 64-18-53 [5:6 
"CLOIDAL ſpace, the ſpark contained between the ee zes e Oe 27-29-12[155 25 466 
ciclo rer of. See CyCLoup. —— Ae South, of 126 under the new one > — — _ | . 
ee eee ee 420 % 
Dla, Kuznomarfes.” the ci & ofaris [12 the bel, (of ne „ Sg 44 224436 36 
end ſciences ; more ordinailycabefeirele, or compaſt of arts [13 the bret, (io the 5. wing 20% 32 6% % 5 20% x 
Moran, "ore ordinarily called excyclop.edia.” - See Ex. [Middle of Je prece.hegogle 15 42.42 40 36 33 4 
The word SLE | eee neee, eee 
9chpedia is not of claſlical autbo | | oe uw wy ; 
<0ugh among modern writers, to have Aye South of the ſame of vpirepht- 115 11.581 55 2 46; 4 
 Uktionaries. "Some make it a Crime in us to have called the Sat ade e 25 5499-41: 43 54 
Bae work by ahh name f br danger ing, dare, d 1 4646 
adi books, cngines, inſtruments, gc. are in great meaſure An en en 57 1 i 55 | ” 
Fond J 94 that authors make no ſcruple even of coining new bo 6 ĩ˙ K gs 
This ; > web occaſions when there are no old ones to their ming Middle and brighter git the no kee 36 1 46 7 8 14 1 "5 
bn, 5 Dr. Hook calls his fine book of microlcopical.obſer. bfg. ar the eee ape Yen, 1 4 6726 27. 6 
Dale B Mieregraphia, Wolga, hi book on the air, Arrametria, North. of thoſe preced the angle 1 4 18 18 136 765 
Drake his book of anatom Autbrotolaęi . (le near the tropic © + To wi . 
vom of modern, If not hes 1 * and all of them Preced. of the ine in e eh 116 20.4 Ulm 6 
4 7 fond the nawes of half ou 3 2 | e 29 I Seer ord f * i * 58 
it u fue ee, Barometer, Berne e, nn Ke 25 e > ah og 1 % 6 
nan e e e tel th ng © 25 25 
. that 1 can ft. as well s the circle tee: we .. 44 565938" % J 
- , © e on verei rule of , a ir 14447 N Arne 20 ; | | a 6 
A hes the word to the latter Ar aue ee has Bright ſtarin the tall eren * pa 56 ” 2 
N | ambiguity than a thouſand other words of — 5 of po | ns * | „ 
* denote a jms inſtance, than Micrometer, which might ubſeq. of the ſaid triangle 18 22.34 | 41 20 54 6 
8 See the article ( 9 ROY 2 little things, Inform under the angle of the ſ. wing z a 2 To 4 — — 75 
Ox IFs See the article VixeGas. N = __- tow ef rhe ſo. wing 23 22 52 | 49 26 21 3 
Vor. U num. See the article Vinug., at 88 the ſame wing 25 26 ad 51 38 as 4 
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the ſum will de the area or ſuperficies of the cylinder : multiply 
this by the area of the baſe ; and the product will be the ſolidity 
of the cylinder. 
For it is demonſtrated, that a circle is equal to a triangle, 
whoſe baſe is equal to the periphery, and height, to the radius; 
and alſo, that a cylinder is equal to a triangular priſm, having 
the ſame baſe and altitude with itſelf: its ſolidity, therefore, 
you be had by multiplying the ſuperficies into the baſe. See 

RISM. 
Again, fincea cone may be eſteemed an infinite-angular pyra- 
mid; and a 2 an intinĩte- angular priſm: a cone is one 
third part of a cyliuder 
height. See Coxx. 
Further, a eylinder is to a ſphere of the ſame baſe and altitude 
as z 2. See SPHERE. 
Laſtly, It being demonſtrated in mechanicks, that every figure, 
whether ſuperficial or ſolid, generated, either by the motion of 
a line, or of a figure; is equal to the factum of the generative 
magnitude into the way of its centre of gravity, or the line its 
centre of gravity deſcribes : hence, if the rectangle ABCD, 
(Tab. Mechanicks, Fig. 43.) revolve about its axis AD, it will 
deſcribe a glinder, and its {ide BC the ſurface of the cylinder. 
But the centre of gravity of the right line BC, is in the middle 


upon an equal baſe, and of the ſame 


CyMA, in architecture. 


— 


C VM 


See CIMA, and CYMATIUM, 

YMATIUM, MAT WN, or C1MA, in archite&ure, amember, 
or moulding of the corniche, whoſe profile is waved, i. e. 
concave a-top, and convex at bottom; frequently alſocalled 
doucine, gorge, Or gula recta; eſpecially by the French: by the 
Italians goletta, i. e. parva gula ; but more uſually, qmatun, 
among us; being the laſt, or uppermoſt member of the corniche. 
—See Tab. Archiz. fig. 8. ſee alſo CORNICHE. 
Some write the word /imaiſe, from /imms, cams, flat-noſed; 
but this etymology is unlucky : the beauty of the moulding 
cofiliſting in its having its projecture equal to its height. M. 
Felibien therefore rejects this origin; contending, that the 
moulding is not ſo denominated from its being the upper” 

' moſt member of the corniche, but, according to the ſentiment 
of Vitruvius, from its being waved, from the Greek xvu7#» 
umdula, Of xvua, wave. 
This is certain, that Vitruvius 
for matium; and ſometimes If, i. e. ſolution, 
regard, corniches, where the cymaiſes are found, 
piece of architecture from another ; as the pedeſta 
column, and the frieze from the corniche. 
But withal, it muſt be obſerved, that he d 
tium to the corniche ; but uſes it indifferently 


ſometimes uſes the word ade 
ſeparation, 

one 
from the 


oes not confine qm 
for any (imilar 
hich he differs 


Longitude.| Latitude. | B | area of the rectangle ACt= ar; the ſolid; 
me, Situations of | 5 - Y . | 4 * A 2 but + ws 6 thr K, 5 . rs hr he nds 
the Stars. 7 1 cirele deſeri y the radius DG. The ſolidiry Ot the 
70 9 5 REG - equal to the factum of the baſe. 4 1 * 
5 4 8 54149 57 10 | $5 | For the ratio YLINDERS; as the radii of : e. 
South. of thoſe preced. the extreme 2 21 18 12142 37 9] 6 Ec. are in a ratio compoſedof their baſes, b ode, cones, 
of the a inform of the ſ wing JN 2 22 56158 5 3 5] if their baſes be equal, they will be in the ratio of der bare, 
Nonk ofthots e fh , l 37/45 1558 | 5 | ons abe be equal, in the dene be 
— 5 | ence, allo, the baſes of cylizders and c ine ow, 
WP. we Unwe!.s circles being ina duplicate ratio of — — ent 
In the ſouth. foot (tail & 1:51 21/54 56 25 | 4 2 I in 8 ratio compounded of the dire& ral of he 
rr 7 3 1 altitudes, and the duplicate one of their diameters : and 
South. of che Gre N 2 12 $ . i9 | 5 be equally high, as the ſquares of the diameters, üer 
1 75 1% Hence, again, if in eyliuders the altitude be equal tothe; 
8 57 31525935] 5 — we _ 1 bg a 12 ratio of the — 
| ot the . cytrmaers, cones, Wc. are i ipli 
the ſouth. knee 635 g190 36 5] 4 of their homologous ſides; as alſo of their als picaerato | 
Subſeg. in the north. part of the knee 10 30 42159 33 35 | 6 5 - l eviced . titudes. car 
F equa ofades cones 9+. reproows ter uts wy YR 
In the extrem. of the ſouth. wi 28 44 3614 1 2 1823 . | 
Middle of thoſe ia the fouth. wing X 4 18 3850 32 611 — yr rr is equal tothe diameter ofthe hi 
| its diameter, as to | 
South, of in the wiog 2 57 29147 29 10 5 To find * —— 3 — er 4 a give Yung, Wehave 2 
North. of the ſame 49151 2045 | 4 $ theorem : the Lurface of a cylinder is equal to acircl 
A ſmall one following the ſouth. knee 10 14 21 2 bo 9 | 6 | radius is a mean proportional between the diameter ul beg 1 
3 5 FS 6 1 38148 25 8] 6 —_ þ 3 Yo pet „ HARA, S.. — 
T extrem. e ſ. 11 o 0 2016 e diameter of a ſphere, and altitu a CYLINDE 
* 2 oh; gp 5 = grove 3 tf the TE of 6 e eplinder — — 
| 3 115 4 5% the ſquare of the diameter of the ſphere, is to the ſ g 
North. of 2 in the extrem. of the tail 15 39 474 56 25 37 6 diameter of the cylinder equal to i nearly e — 
; 9 59 2849 7 of 6 of the cylinder, to duple the diameter of the ſphere. See SPHERE. wh 
South. in the extremity of the tail 15 53 If] 55 12 21 45 To — 4 * e, money a xr” be formed, or where- 10 
12 12350 32 2 with any cylinder may be covered. ith the di . 
100 3 | 4 baſe, deſcribe —— circles; = periphris: * — po 
15 52 39 30 a line equal to the altitude of the cylinder, form | 
13 31 551502521 | 6 | whoſeotherdimenſion is equal to the found periphery, — 8 
| 13 56 4950 3426 | 6 | may the cylinder required, be formed, or covered. of 
2 n 2 8 0139 3216 | 3 4] Reſiftence of a CYLinDER. 8 See the articles & NESISTENCE. 
the - of Pegaſus 12 343/43 334] © |Scenography of CYLINDER. bu articles gr " 
; ; CYLINDER charged, in gunnery, is that part of a great | 
N. of the informe: Ong tail 24 143/58 5237 [45] 55 poſſeſſed 8 the powder and ball ns n 
South. of thoſe following the tail “23 17 1857 12 6 1 5 CYLINDER concave, in gunnery, is all the chace, or hollow . 
CYLINDER, in geometry, a ſolid body, contained under three length of a piece of ordnance. See ORDNANCE, Cragp, toc. 10 
ſurfaces; ſuppoſed to be generated by the rotation of a paral- CYLINDER vacant, in gunnery, is that part of the hollow that Tl 
lel — es wy + (1 4 Geometry, Fig. 56.) about one of Nr the gun is charged. Sce — " 
its ſides, CF. See SoL1D. , column. LUMN. 10 
If the generating parallelogram be rectangular, as CBE F, the CYLINDRICAL compaſſes. COMPASSES, 
eylinder it produces will be avight cylinder, 7. e. 8 cylinder whoſe | CYLINDRICAL mirrours. C See the articles Y uno - 
axis is perpendicular to its bale. See Axis. CYLINDRICAL wax-candles. CANDLE. 8 
If the parallelogram be arhombas, or rhomboides, the cylinder will C LIN DROIP,, in geometry, a ſolid body, approaching the 0 
be oblique, or — figure of a cylinder ; but differing from it in ſome reſpect, e. r. h 
The ſurface of a right cylinder, excluſive of its baſes, is demon-] ©5 hau ing its baſes * ＋ but parallel, and equal. B 
. to — _ > * contained undet the periphery, | * Nap comes the Greek xuaiydp@-, cylinder ; 1d (ov! 
and the altitude of the cylinder. 22 
The periphery, barges. of the baſe, and thence the baſe it- | perbolic CYLINDROID. See HYPERBOLIC. T 
ſelf, being found, and multiplied by two, and the product added C MA, in botany, a term ſignifying the tender ſprout of u 1 
to the rectangle of the height, and periphery of the cylinder; plant, eſpecially of the cabbage kind. oy! 
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F ; and the centre of gravity of the generating plane inthe middle 


G, of the right line EF. The way of this, therefore, is the pe- 


riphery of a circle deſcribed by the radius FG; and of that, the | 


periphery of acircledeſcribed by EF. The ſuperficies, there- 
fore, of the cylinder, is the factum of the altitude BC, into the 
periphery of the circle deſcribed by the radius EF, i. e. into 
the baſe: but the ſolidity of the ider, is the factum of the 
enerating rectangle ABCD, into the periphery of the circle 
eſcribed by the radius EG; which is ſubduple of EF, or the 
ſemidiameter of the cylinder. 
Suppoſe, v. gr. the altitude of the deſcribing plane, and therefore 
of the cylinder, BC a, the ſemidiameter of the baſe DC = ; 
then will EG == r; and ſuppoſing the ratio of the ſemidiameter 
to the periphery, =1 : n; the periphery deſcribed by the radius, 


moulding, where-ever he meets with it: in w 
from the more accurate among the moderns. | * 
Felibien makes two kinds of cymaziums ; the one right * * 
invereed: in the firſt, that part which projects the furt 
contave, and is otherwiſe called gala reda, and wow Tf — 
Dovems.——ln the other, the pn hat pro 2 furs 
vex, called gala inverſa, or talon. dee * le 
Our architects do — to give the name Deen 
mouldings, except when found "over the) 
the workmen apply the name in * 
find them. —Palladio diſtinguiſhes the 
by the name intavolata. _ 
Tuſcan CYMATIUM, conſiſts of an ovolo, or quarter — 
lander makes two doric qmatiumi, bereof this is ou 


calls this the lesbian aſtragal. 


on the tops of 2 
i tly, wher 
17 of the corniche 
d. Phi- 
. Baldus 


Dori 
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er will be equal to ht. Therefore, multiplying 4 mr into the | 


CYN 


] ou, is a cavetto; or a cavity leſs than a ſemicircle, 
N . grojecture ſubduple its height. See Tab. Arch. fig. 
Wert L. and fig 6. ſee alſo CAvxT To. 
1 CyMATIUM, according to Vitruvius, is what we other- 
— call talow, vi. a concavo-convex member, having its pro- 
dure ſubduple its height. See TALON. 
BAL * a muſical inſtrument uſed among the ancients; 
0 dby the Greeks «xvyCaxoy, and by the Latins, cymbalum. 
alle Sylburgius derives the word from three ſeveral Greek roots, viz. 
vues / crooked ; from xuTi>or, cup 3 and from gon, 
voice. Iſidore derives it from cum, and ballimatisa, an immo- 
deſt dance, uſed to accompany this inſtrument. The real ety- 
mology appears to be from x, cavity. 
The cymbal was of braſs, like our kettle-drums ;! and ſome 
hink in their form, but ſmaller, and its uſe different. 
Caffiodorus, and Iſidore, call it acetabulum, the name of a cup or 
rity ol a bone wherein another is articulated ; and Xenophon 
«7 it to a horſe's hoof: whence it muſt have been hol- 
low, which appears, too, trom the figure of ſeveral other 
things denominated from 1t, as a baſon, caldron, goblet, 
eaſque; and even a ſhoe, ſuch as thoſe of Empedocles, which 


braſs. 
4 — ancient cymbals appear to have been yery different 


exterior cavity was faſtened a handle; whence Pliny takes oc- 
caſion to compare them to the upper part of the thigh, coxendic:- 
hs; and Rabanus to phiols. 

They were ſtruck againſt one another, in cadence, and made a 
ver eute ſound. Their invention was attributed to Cybele 
whencetheir uſe in feaſts and ſacrifices : ſetting aſide this occa- 
fon, they were ſeldom uſed but by diſſolute and effeminate 


le. : 
Klee, who has wrote expreſly on the ſubject, attributes 
the invention to the Curetes, or inhabitants of mount Ida in 
Crete: it is certain, theſe, as well as the Corybantes, or guards 
ofthe kings of Crete, and thoſe of Rhodes, and Samothracia, 
werereputed to excel in the muſick of the cymbal. See Corr- 
ANTES. 
The Jews, too, had their cymbals, which they called tor 
ot, n9%Db; or atleaſt, inſtruments that the Greek, Latin, 


' and Engliſh tranſlators render cymbals, for as to their matter, 
form, c. the criticks are wholly in the dark. 

Ide modern cymbal is a paltry inſtrument, chiefly in uſe among 
vagrants, gypſies, &̃c. It conſiſts of ſteel wire, in a triangular 
form, whereon are paſſed five rings, which are touched and 
ſhifted along the triangle with an iron rod heldin the left hand, 
while it is ſupported in the right by a ring, to give it the freer 
motion. | 
Durandus ſays, that the monks uſed the word eymbal for the bell 
wang in the cloiſter, uſed to call them to the refectory. See 

11. 

CYMBIFORME os, in anatomy. See NAVICULARE 0s. 
CYNEGETICS, KuynynTixa, books treating of the art of hunt- 


2 — 


ing. 
-Gratius Faliſcus has wrote a * with applauſe. 
0 


CYNICS, a ſe& of ancient philoſophers, who valued themſelves 
on their contempt of every thing, eſpecially riches and ſtate, arts, 
and ſciences ; all excepting morality. See PHILOSOPHER. 

The founder of this ſect is ſaid to have been Antiſthenes, a diſ- 
cpleof Socrates ; who, after his maſter's death, quitting the 
Pyreum, retired to Cynoſarges, a kind of academy not far from 
the gates of Athens. : 

ence, ſome will have it, came the name zvva e KS, VIZ. 


prehending vice. Thus, Ariſtotle obſerves, eg xuyixer, e. 
ence, Diogenes the cynic ſaid of himſelf, Tbite the evil; and 
tiltdenes himſelf was called ana; Ke, ay in enuous and 
ere dog: it being the diſtinguiſhing character of the eynics, to 
Mackand bark at. the ill, and to defend and fawn on the good. 
Arrian praiſes the eynical genius to the skies: * A cymic, ſays be, 
ba meſſenger ſent from Jupiter, to overlook human affairs ; 
Fx publick doctor, and tutor of mankind; inſtructs, and 
challiſes at the ſame time; — an Æſculapius; a lord and king, 
: adorned with a ſcepter and diadem, who governs the people; 
ad tbis voluntarily, without trembling, without guards, &c, 
7 tby a good conſcience. 

deground of this encomium, may be owing, in ſome meaſure, 
0 that affinity between the /toicks and cywicks : the chief diffe- 
"Ice between them conſiſted in this, that the former were more 
delt and reſerved than the latter; who were ſaid to have ba- 
r all ſhame, and were able to practiſe any obſcenity with- 
Udluſhing. See Srolcks. 
— Laertius obſerves of Diogenes, that he did evety thing 
Faw [; whether it belonged to Ceres or to Venus : though, the 
ſeq; us adds, that he did it in imitation of the choridi- 


others," ©: de only ran to an exceſs of impudence, to put 


— out of conceit with it. 
the JÞaſm, ſpaſmus Cynicus, a ſort of convulſion, whereby 


15 patient is brought toimitate the geſtures, ſnarlings, howl- 
Du p. Oe. of adog. See SpASMUS. 


the Cynicks were ſo called, from their free way of 3 &c. 


from our kettle- drums, and their uſe of another kind: to their] 


S vp 


of a very extraordin aſmis of this kind, wherewith dW 
families, at Blackthorg 12 xfordſhire, _ ſeized. 

The novelty of the wen. loa abundance of viſitors to the vil- 
lage, and among the reſt Dr. Willis; who, agood while ere he 
reached the place, heard a terrible noiſe of bark ing and ho wling: 
upon his entering the houſe, he was ſtrait ſaluted with five girls, 
bawlin and anſwering each other by turns, with violent mo- 
tions of the head, In their faces there was no convulſion ſeen, 
beſide cynic diſtortions, and oſcillations of the mouth: their pulſe 
was pretty regular; their noiſe was rather like that of the how1- 
ing, than of the barking of dogs: only that its returns were 
more frequent, with deep ſighings between: 

The ſpaſmus had ſeized them all equally ; wheteof the youngeſt 
was but ſix, and the eldeſt fifteen years of age: at intervals they 
had their reaſon and ſenſes entire; but nor long, ere one of 
them returning to her yelling, ſet on the reſt : till at length, all 
fainting, they fell like epilepticks on a bed laid in the middle of 
the room to receive them. | 
A little while they would lie quietly and decently together ; but 
upon a new orgaſm of the ſpirits, they began oben and bruiſe 
each other. T wo of the youngeſt awaked while the doctor 
ſtaid, and left their ſiſters on the bed: but the ſpaſmus ſoon had 

hold on them again. a 

In July, 1700, Dr. Freind himſelf viſited another family, in 

the ſame village; where one boy and three girls had been ſeized 

ten weeks, without any apparent preceding cauſe. A girl had it 
firſt, and the reſt, as the mother informed him, were ſo ſtruck 
with their ſiſter's diſorder, that they too were ſeized. 

Athis arrival, they wereall at play, very briskly, and uncon- 

cernedly before the doors ; at * the eldeſt girl, about four- 

teen years of age, was ſeized as uſual. 

The only ſymptom of its approach, was a ſwelling of the ſto- 

mach; which tiũng gradually up the throat, ſet the muſcles of 

the larynx and the head upon their uſual convulſions : this rifin 

was a certain ſymptom of an approaching paroxyſm iu them all; 
and if they — toſtop it, it burk out with the greater 
violence, and held the longer. 

The noiſe they made was inceſſant, and diſagreeable; yet not 

ſo much like the barking or howling of dogs, as had been given 

out, as a quaint kind of a ſong, conſiſting of three notes, or 

tones, repeated twice over; and cloſed by deep lighs, Ic. ac- 

ras eh with extraordinary geſtures and nutations of the 
ead. 

This diſeaſe the doctor takes to be natural; and to ariſe from the 

comon cauſe of all convulſions, viz. from the animal ſpirits 

growing unruly in thenerves, and driving the muſcles into va- 
rious contractions, according to the circumſtances of the indiſ- 
ſition, See CONVULSION. 

CYNODESMUS, or CyxoDESM1oN, among anatomiſts, the 
band, or ligament, which ties the prepuce of the yard to the nut, 

or glans. See PREPUCE, and GLANS. 

CYNOREXY, an immoderate appetite, to the degree of adiſ- 

eaſe; called alſofames canina, and bulimy. See BULIMY. 

CYN OSURA,* in aſtronomy, a denomination given by the 

Greeksto Urſa Minor, or the little bear. See Ursa. 
The word is formed of xuyeougs, q. d. the dig tail. 
This is the conſtellation next our pole, conſiſting of ſeven ſtars ; 
four whereof are diſpoſed like the four wheels of a chariot ; and 
three lengthwile, repreſenting the beam: whence ſome give it 
the name of the chariot, or Charles's wain. 

From theſe ſeven ſtars it is the pole takes it name, ſeptentriona- 
lis; and the reſt of the hemiſphere, as far as the line, ſeptemtri- 
ones. See POLE, NORTH, &.. 


fromeywoſarges. But others, with moreſprobability, derive it] CYON, or „ CIO fucker. See Ciox, GRAFT,&c, 
wer, dog, becauſe of their —_— and importunity in 4 
ec EC. 


CYPHER. See the article Ciens. | ; 
CYPHI, a term in the Arabian pharmacy, ſignifying a kind ot 
cordial perfume. See PERFUME. ; 
Mithridates gave the appellation cypbi to the tfoches wherewith 
the Egyptian prieſts uſed to ſweeten their Gods, to make them 

rant what they requeſted. He uſed the ſame in the compo- 
tion of mithridate, on account of their efficacy againſt poiſons, 
defluxions, c. See MITHRIDATE. ; 
The 255 are compoſed of raiſins, or dried grapes, turpentine; 
myrrh, 


25 tempered into a maſs with honey and a little wine. 
CYPHONISM, CrenonisMUs, a kind of torture, or puniſh» 
ment, in uſe among the ancients. See KyYPHOXISM. 
The learned are ataloſs to determine what it was: ſome will 
have it to be that mentioned by S. Jerome, in his life of Paul the 
hermit, chap. 2. which conſiſted in ſmeering the body over 
with honey, and thus expoſing the party, with his hands tied, to 
the warm ſun, to invite the flies and other vermin to perſecute 


him. 

CYPRESS, Curxxssus, in natural hiſtory, a precious ſort of 
wood, the produce of a tree of the ſame name; frequent in tho 
iſland of Cyprus. | | 
It is very compact and heavy; and its ſmell as agreeable as that 
of ſantal. It ſcarce ever rots, decays, or is worm eaten, no 
more than cedar, or ebony : for which reaſon, the ancients uſed 
it tq make the ſtatues of their Gods. 1 
In Candia, and particularly about mount Ida, the plant is ſal to 
riſe ſpontaneouſly, where- ever the earth is a little dug; but is ex- 


Freind, in the philoſophical tranſactions, gives us an account 


ceeding ET raiſe by art. The 


bdellium, ſpica nardi, caſſia lignea, aſpalathum, ſaffron, 


c_ YPRUS, an order of knights, called alſo knights of ſilence, and 


— 
C 


CYRTOMA, a bunch or curvity of the back. See Ginnovs. 
CYST-HEPATIC aud, a canal, by which the porus bilarius 


CYSTIC, an epithet given totwo arteries, and two veins opening 
into the gall-bladder.—See Tab. Anat. (Angeiol) fig. 1. n. 34. 


CYS 


CZA 


The fruĩt of this tree, called eoxes, is uſed in aſtringent decoQti-s The eyſtic arteries, cyſtice gemelle, are two branches f 


ons, againſt hernia's, hæmorrhages, &c 
knights of che ſword; inſtituted by Guy de Luſignan, king of 
Cyprus, in 1192. ; 
The detign of the inſtitution was, to oppoſe the inroads and ir- 
ruptions ofthe infidels in this iſland : accordingly, their motto 
was ſeruritas regni. 
vpRUs vitriol. See the article VITRIOL. 
YRENAICI, a ſect of ancient philoſophers; ſo called from 
their chief, Ariſtippus of Cyrene, a diſciple of Socrates. See 
SOCRATIC. 
Their leading tenet was, that man is born for pleaſure; and that 
vertue is only ſo far laudable, as it conduces thereto. 
By pleaſure, they meant, not only a privation of pain, anda tran- 
quillity of mind like what Epicurus preached up; but an aſſem- 
blage of all the poſitive pleaſures both of the mind and the ſen- 
ſes; eſpecially the laſt. See EricuRkEAN. 
Cicero makes frequent mention of Ariſtippus's ſchool; and 
ſpeaks of it as yielding debauchees. 
Three diſciples of Ariſtippus, after his death, divided the ſect 
into three branches ; under which diviſion 1t languiſhed and 
ſunk : the firſt called the Hegeſiac ſchool ; the ſecond the Auni- 
cerian, and the third the Theodoran; from the names of their au- 
thors. 


diſcharges part of its bile into the gall-bladder. See GALL- 
BLADDER, &c. 
It was firſt deſcribed by Dr. Gliſſon, and long afterwards 
pretended to be diſcovered by M. Perrault. See Tab. Anat. 
(Splanch.) fig. 5. lit. cc. 
Verheyen, from the courſe of the bile, inverts the name, and 
more properly calls it hepaticyſticus. See HEPATI-CYSTICUS. 


2 77 pt on the gall-bladder, and brin 

ame.— The cyſtic veins return the remai 5 . 

C vena pres dee PoRTA. 35 of tis dloodimtothe 
YSTICS, denote medicines againſt diſt 

CEE LiTHoNTHRIPTIC, Ye empers of the bladder. 

duct ut, or meatus, a bilary duct. f 
a gooſe's quill ; joined to the Den — dente 

ches diſtance from the gall- bladder; the two together o. 

the ductus communis. — See Tab. Anat. (Splanch)t 'orming 

87 lit. gg. ſee alſo Duc rus communis, and MEA TUS he. 

CYSTIS, * the ſame with veſica, or bladder. See Veyic 

BLADDER. 47S * 

4 0 Ibo gout is cn, use, which ſignifies the ſame | 

YST1S choledocha, the ſame with folliculus, or ell 

VESICULA fellis. N ot vefeuls feli. See 

CYTHARA. See the article CirHARA. 

CYZICENES, r ziekxaA, among the ancient Greeks, w 
ſort of magnificent banqueting-houſes, always 3 
wards the north, and uſually opening upon gardens. 8 
They had their name from Cyricus, acity very conſiderablef 
the grandeur of its buildings; ſituate in an iſland of Myſia, = 
* ſame name. Theſe cyzicexes were among the Greek, 
what the triclinia and cœnacula were among the — I 

CZAR, a title of honour, aſſumed by the grand-dukes, ot. as th 
are now ſtiled, emperors, of Ruflia. See EMPEROR, 65 N 
The natives pronounce it ar, or æaar; and this, by corrupt - 
on, from cæſar, emperor ; on account of I know not what rela- 
tion to the Roman emperors ; by reaſon of which, they allo bea 
the eagle as a ſymbol of their empire. SecCxsax, 

The firſt who borethetitle of ezar, was Baſil, ſonof Baſilides, 
who freed his country from its ſubjection to the Tartars, and 
firſt ſet it on its preſent footing, about the year 1470, | 

M. Sperlingius, in his diſſertation on the majeſty of the name 
konning, oblerves, that the Ruſſian princes never bore the name 
czar, till their people had embraced the Greek faith: before 


ging blood to the 


ſee alſo GALL-BLADDER. 


that time, he ſays, they were called koxger, king. SeeKixs, 


—  OoaAGw wn on cog wy oy or nCluSnwp go rogrtrkty = \ 


DACRYODES *, in medicine, a term applied to ulcers, which 


DACTYL, DacTtyLvs, a foot in the Latin and Greek poetry, 


Dactyrs alſo denote the fruits of the palm- tree; 1 re u ual- 
DACTYLI, in antiquity, a name attributed to the firſt riefts of 


<7 
Oo 


DAC 


The fourth letter of the alphabet, and the third con- 
ſonant. See LETTER, and CONSONANT. | 
9 Grammarians generally rank D among the lin- 


coal ſhare in the pronunciation thereof; though the Ab- 

- a 4 ſhems to have reaſon in making it a palatal 

_— i ourth in the Hebrew, Chaldee, Samaritan, 

yu ln 2 alphabets; in the ſive firſt of which 

— es it has the ſame name, though ſome what differently 

. gr. in Hebrew, and Chaldee Daleth, in Syriac Polatb, 
| elta. 

2 r three D's in their language, the firſt called 

= which is the eighth of their 28 letters; the ſecond, cal led 

Dial, is only diſtinguiſhed from the former by having a point 
ed over it; though its ſound is much the ſame with that of 

2. the third, which is their ſeventeenth letter is called 

2 and pronounced like our D, though in form it reſembles 

he Arabic Ta, all it differs in, being a point added atop. 

The form of our D, is the ſame with that ofthe Latins ; as ap- 
gs from all the ancient medals and inſcriptions. And the 
1D, is no other than the Greek 4, rounded a little, b 

making it quicker, and at two ſtrokes. The A of the 

Greeks, again, is borrowed from the ancient charaQter of the 

Hebrew aleth which form it ſtill retains on the Samaritan 

medals, as is ſhewn by the Jeſuit Souciet in his diſſertation on 

the Samaritan medals. All the alteration the Greeks have 

made in it, is the making it ſtoop a little, and taking awa a; 

little line. Nor would it be difficult to ſhew, that the Sy- 

rac Dolath, and the Arabic Dal, are both borrowed from the 
ancient Hebrew, as well as the N Daſcth of the modern, or 
, ebreW. ; 

— tres will have it, that the Greek A, Deltais borrow- 
ed from the Egyptians, who made their D of three ſtars diſ- 
ſed in a triangle; which was a hicroglyphic that amon 
them denoted God, the ſoveraign Being, as if they had ha 
ſome notion of a Trinity: but this ſurmize is but weakly ſup- 

ported. | wa 1 3 
is alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying five hundred; which 

4 that in the Gothic characters the D is half the M, 

which ſignifies a thouſand.— Hence the verſe 

Littera D velut A Quingentos a ey wk 
A daſh, added atop, B, denotes it to ſtand for five tbonſand. 


ue continually yielding any putrid matter. 


* The word is formed from Haxgu, tear, and e, form ; denot- 
ing the ulcers to weep, or ſhed ſomewhat like tears. 


—_— of a long ſyllable, followed by two ſhort ones: as 
irmine, &c. + 

The Dach / is ſaid to have been the invention of Dionyſſus ot 
Bacchns, who delivered oracles in this meaſure at Delphos, de 
fore Apollo. | 05 OO IE 
The Dach l and ſpondee are the moſt conſiderable of th po- 
tical feet ;as being the meaſures uſed in heroic verſe, byHomer, 


Virgil, Se. Theſe two are of equal time, hut not equal motion. | ay 52 
The ſpondee has an even, ſtrong, and ſteady pace like a wor: the} - That goddeſs having 10 
Dach reſembles the nimbler ſtrokes of a gallop. Sce Quan- 


TITY, MEASURE, &e. 


ACTYLUS was alſo a ſort of dance among the ancient Greeks, : 
chiefly performed, as Heſychius obſerves, by the Athlete. See 22 


ANCE. 8 
ly called Dates. Sce DATE. M231 


the goddeſs Cybele; who were particularly called DAN 

dei, on account of the goddeſs herſelf, who was ſtyled Cy- 

—u Idea, becauſe principally honoured on mount Ida in 
rygia. ö 

The name D&yl; is ſuppoſed to have been given them on 

this occaſion; that to prevent Saturn from hearing the cries of 


Jupiter, whom Cybele had committed to their cuſtody, they] 


uſed to ſing I know not what verſes of their own invention, 
Which by their unequal meaſures ſeemed to reſemble thefoot 
er Daaylzs.—T his is the account of the grammarian Dio- 
es. | 
One SOphocles. quoted by Strabo, Lib. X. ſpeaks differently 
According to him they were called Da&yli, from the Greek 
word JexTv>.B., finger, by reaſon their number was at Girl! 
dual to that of the fingers of the hand, viz. ten; fiveof them 
15, and as many girls.—He adds, that it is to them we owe 
mvention of iron, and the manner of working it, with di- 
jo 1 uſeful things. Others make their number more, 


V 


gual letters, as ſuppoſing the tongue to have the 


and others leſs than ten. Some, again, make them natives 
of Phrygia near the foot of mount Ida; and others bring them 
from elſewhere. \ 
However, all the authors Strabo had ſeen, agreed, that they 
were the firſt who wrought in iron ; that they were impoſtors ; 
that they had been miniſters of the mother of the gods, or Cy- 
bele; and thatthey dwelt at the foot of mount Ida. 
It is alſo conjectured by ſome authors, not that the Curetes and 
Corybantes were the ſame with the Dattyli Idæi, but that the 
Curetes and Corybantes were their poſterity; that a hundred 
men, born in Crete, were firſt called Da#yli Ide; that each 
of theſe had nine children, who were the uretes ; and that 
each of the Curetes had ten children who were alſb called 
D li Idæi. ' 
Strabo only gives us the names of four of the Idei, which 
are Salaminus, Damnanzus, Hercules, and Acmon, See 
CORYBANTES, | 
DACTYLIC, ſomething that has a relation to Dadyls. 
Anciently, there were Dadylic, as well a ſpondaic flutes, 7;- 


bie Dadylice.—T he Datylic flutes conſiſted of unequal inter- 
vals ; as the Dactylic foo does of unequal — 


yi; DacTrLic Verſes, ate hexameter verſes, ending in a Dadyl in- 


ſtead of a ſpondee ; as ſpondaic verſes are thoſe; which have a 
2 in the Fth foot inſtead of a Dactyl. | 
inſtance of a Da&ylic verſe we have in Virg. A. L. VII. 33. 
Bis putriæ ccridere manus: quin protinus ommia | 
Perlegerint oculis. - - = - 
DACTYLIOMANCY*, DACTYLIOMANTIA, & ſort of di- 
vination performed by means of a ring. See Divination, 
and RING. 
The word is tompoſed of the Greek SzTvas; ring of Ja- 
rug, finger, and warreae, divination. 
D 1&yliomancy confiſted principally in holding a ring, ſuſpended 
by a fine thread, over a round table, on the edge whereof were 
made divers marks with the 24 letters of the alphabet: The 
ring in ſhaking, or vibrating over a table, ſtopped over cer- 
tain of the letters, which being joined together; compoſed the 
anſwer required. 
But the operation was preceded and accompanied by ſeveral 
ſuperſtitious ceremonies : for firſt the ring was to be conſe- 
crated with a world of myſtery; the perſon who held it was to 
be clad in linen garments, to the very ſhoes ; his head was to 
be ſhaved all around; and in his hand he was to hold vervain. 
Ere he proceeded on any thing, the gods were firſt to be appeaſ- 
ed by a formulary of prayers, e. Ammianus Marcellinus 
ives the proceſs at large in his XX IXth book. 
DACTYLONOMY, DacTrLoxomia, the art of accounting, 
or numbering by the fingers. See NUMERATION. 
The ruleis this: The left thumb is reckoned 1, the index 2, 
and ſo on to the _ thumb, which is the tenth; and of con; 
ſequenee is denoted by the cypher o. See CHARACTER. 
DADOQ,inatchiteQure, is by ſome writers uſed for that part in 
the middle ot — qa of a column, between its baſe and 
, Center JANE eubie form, whence it is alſo denominated, 
dye. dee DYE.” * : 
DADUCHT;, ir antiquity, prieſts of Ceres. See CRREALIA. 
| her daughter Proſerpine, ſay mytho- 
e ſearch for her at the beginning of the 
do"this in the dark, ſhe lighted a torch, 


logi 1 ere to 
foo In örd 


| thus Terforth on her travels throughout the world: for 
 vphichreator it is, that (he is always ſeen repreſented with a 
- lighted torch in her hand. 

On this account, and in commemoration of this pretended 
» "exploit. it became a cuſtom for the prieſts, at the feaſts and 
ZHerifices of this goddeſs, to run about, in the temple, with 
© torches after this manner: one of them took a lighted torch 
from off the altar, and holding it in his hand, run with it to 
a certain part of the temple; where he gave it to another, 
ſaying to him, Tibi trade: this ſecond tun after the like man- 
ner to another place of the temple, and gave it to the third; 
and ſo of the reſt. * - 

From this ceremony, the prieſts became denominated Daduc hi, 
AzSexo, qd: toxch-bearers ; from Sag, an unftuous and re- 
finous wood, as pine, fir, c whereof the ancients made torches ; 
and eq, I have, I hald. 

DAMON, AAIMNN, a name the ancients gave to certain ſpi- 
rits, or genii, which appeared to men, either to do them ſer- 
vice, or to hurt them. See GENIUS. 

The firſt notion of Demons was brought from Chalde1 ; 
whence it ſpread it ſelf among the Perſians, Egyptians, and 
Greeks. Pythagoras and Thales were the firſt, who intro- 
duced Demons into Greece. Plato fell in with the notion, 
and explained it more diſtinctly, and fully, than any of the 
former n had done. By Demers, he * 
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ſpirits inferior to gods, and yet ſuperior to men; which jubha- 
| biting the middle region of the air, kept up the communica”, 
tion between gods and men, carrying the oftering's and prayers: 
of men to the gods, and bringing the will of the gods to men. 


But he allowed of none but good, and beneficent ones. Thon gh] 
his diſciples, afterwards, finding themſelves unable to account 


tor the origin of cvil, adopted another ſort, of Demons, wh 
were cucmics to mien. ee ar Pu PT; 
There is nothing more common in the heathen theology, 
than theſe good, and evil genii. And the fame ſuper(ticious 
notion got footing a:nopg the Iiraelites, by their commerce 
with the Cbaldæans. But by Damons, they did not mean 
the devil, or a wicked lpirit; they nevet took the word De- 


| 


* 


but by the evangeliſts, and ſome modern Jews,” . 
Greek, Jamar. on ts et Bus. 
Gale endeavours to ſhew, that the origin, and. inſtitution of 


Demons, was an,imitation of the Meſſiah. The Pbœnicians 


called them yo Baalim. For they had one ſupreme 
being, whom they called Baal, and Moloch, and various 
interior deities, called Baalim, whereof we find frequent 
mention in the Old Teſtament. The firſt Demon of the 


non in that ſenſe, nor was. it ever uſed in ſych a fgnification, | 


he word is 


Egyptians was Mercury, or Theut. The ſame author finds | 


ſome reſemblance between the ſeveral offices afcribed to the 
Demons, and thoſe of the Meſſiah. f 

DAMONIAC, is applied to a perſon poſſeſſed with a ſpirit, 
or Demon. Sec POSSESSION. | 
In the Romiſh church, there is a particular office for the ex- 
orciſmof Demoniacs. See EXORCISM. ; 

DEAMONIACS, are alſo a party, or branch of the Anabaptiſts, 

. Whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet it is, that the devils ſhall be ſaved 
at the endoftheworld. See ANABAPTIST. 

DAILY, in aſtronomy, c. Sce DiURNAL. | 

DAMAGE, is generally taken for any hurt, or hindrance, 
that a man receives in his eſtate; but more particularly for 
a part of what the jurors are to inquire of, in paſſing verdict 
for the plaintiff, or defendant in a civil action, be it perſonal 
or real. After verdict given of the principal cauſe, they are 
asked their conſciences touching colts and Damages, which 
contain the hindrances that the plaintiff or demandant hath 
ſuffered by means of the wrong done him by the defendant or 
tenant, 

DAMAGE has two ſignifications; the one proper and gene- 
ral, the other ſtrict and relative: — Proper, as it is in caſes, 
where Damage, are founded on the ſtatute of 2 H. IV. 
Cap. 1. and 8 H. VI. cap. 9. where colts are included 
within the word Damages. Damage, then in its proper ſig- 
nification, is ſaid 4 demendo, when, by diminution, a thing 
becomes . worſe; and in this ſenſe coſts of ſuit are Damages 
to the plaintiff, as by them bis ſubſtance is diminiſhed. 
Relative is when the plaintiff declares the wrong done him to 
the Damage of ſuch a ſum this is to be taken xelatively, for 
the wrong which paſſed betore the writ brought; and is aſſeſſed 
by reaſon of the treſpaſs aforeſaid; and cannot extend to the 
coſts of ſuit, which are future, and of another nature. 

Damacet Feſant, or Faiſant, is when a ſtranger's beaſts are 
doing hurt, or ſpoiling the graſs, corn, woods, &e. of another 
man, without his leave or licenſe, | 
In which caſe, the party whom they damage may diſtrain, and 
impound them, both by night and by day; though in other 
cales, as for rent, ſervices, &c. none may diſtrain inthenight. 

DAMASK, a ſort of ſilken ſtuff, having ſome parts railed 
above the ground, repreſenting flowers, or other figures. 
Damask is properly a ſort of mohair and fattin jutermixed, in 
{ſuch manner as that what is not ſattin on one ſide, is on the 
other. The elevation which the ſattin makes on one ſide, is 
the ground on the other. The, flowers have a ſattin grain; 
and the ground, a grain of taffetas. It has its name from its 
being originally brought from Damaſcus, in Syria. 

DAMASKEENING, the art, or. act of adorning iron, ſteel, 
Sc. by making inciſions thercin, and filling them up with 
gold or ſilver wier: chiefly, uſed in enriching ſword-blades, 

uards, and gripes, locks of piſtols, Tc, 


ts name ſhews the place of its origin; or, at leaſt, the place“ 


where it has been practiſed in the greateſt perfection, 213, the 
city of Damaſcus iu Syria. Though M. Felibien, attributes 
the perfection of the art to his * Curſinet, who 
wrought under the reign of king Henry lv... 

Damaskeening, is partly moſaic, work, partly engraving, and 
partly carving: as moſaic work, it conſiſts of pieces. inlayed ; 
as engraving, the metal is indented, or cut in cre#x., and as 
carving, gold and ſilver are wrought therein in relievo. | 
There are too manners of, Damaskeeniug.: in the firſt, 
which is the moſt beautiful, the why: cuts into the metal 
with a graver, and other tools proper for engraving on ſteel; 
and afterwards fills up the inciſions, or notches with a pretty 
thick ſilver, or gold wier. In the other, Which is. onſy ſu- 
perficial, they content themſelves to make batches, or ſtrokes 
acroſs the iron, &ec. with a cutting knife, ſuch as is uſed in 
making of ſmall files. 1 * | 

For the firſt, it is neceſſary the gravings, or inciſions be made 
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| * thruſt forcibly into them, may adhere tho 


DAMASCUS-Szeel, a very fine kind of ſt ; 
7 4 of the Levant, and particularly at . in ſome 


DAMIANIS TS,“ a branch of the ancient Acephalous Severi- 


er. 
DAMNATA Terra, in chymiſtty, the ſame With C char Mor- 


DAMPS, in natural hiftory, are noxious ſteams, or exhalations 


ſions: their way of cure is to lay the per 


The ſecond is the Peaſt- Bloom Damp, which is called ſo from 
its ſmell. | 
and hath not been known to be mortal; the miners in the 
peak of Derby fancy it ariſes there from the multitude of ted 
trefoil- flowers, called by them honey - ſuckles, with which the 


what is ſaid of it be true: they, who pretend to have ſeen it, 


diately flies out, and ſuffocates all the company: the work. 
men, by help of a ſtiek, and long rope, have a way 0 


that it gathers from the ſteam of their bodies, and eand!es, 
| aſcends up into the higheſt part of the vault, and there con- 
denſes, and in time has à film grown over it, and then cot 


in the dovetail form; that the gold or ſilver wier, which is 


DAM 


more ſttons!y; 
the method ;; 
es to a violet, or 
With the knife; 


For the ſecond, which is the more uſual 
thus: Having heated the ſteel till it chan 
blue colour; they hatch it over, and — 
| then draw the deſign, or ornament intended on thi N 
ng, with a fine braſs point, or bodkin. This — duct. 
rare 


fine gold wier, and conducting or chaſing it according” 
ing to 


the figures already deſighed, they fink it carefully int +4 
iP 


hatches of the metal with a copper tool. 


r its excellent temper; and uſed chief in the making. 
army 0 


3 — STEFL. {14} 
ome authors aſſure us it comes from the kingdom | 
| aa, in „ where the method of . 
allom, which the Europeatis have never Pat 
was firſt invented. beet! ab 6s mMitate, 


ties; who agreed with the Catholics in admitti | 
council; but diſowned any diſtinction of perſons F, * 
head, and profeſſed one ſingle nature incapable of an Re 
rence. And yetthey cafled God, the Father, Son indH ly 
Ghoſt. On Which account the Seretitz Pettit — 
branch of Acephali, uſed to call them Sabellianiſts ind bm. 
times Tetradite. Thus much we learn from Nicephorus 
Calliſtus, L. XVIII. c. 9 Ny 

b ar oe their name from Damianzs a biſhop, who was thei 


tuum; that is, the earthy part, or maſs, remaining at 
bottom of the retutt, &c. after all the other principſa 2 
been drawn ont of the body by fire. See Carr H 


frequently found in cloſe, ſubterraneous, places, particularly 
mines, pitts, cellars, &c. See VarouR, EFrrUvik, Ex- 
HALLATION, Sc. = : 
The Damps in mines are of four kinds: the firft, which 
withal is the moſt ordinary, the workmen apprehending in its 
approach, by the flame of the candle's becoming orbicular 
and leflening by degrees, tilt it goes quite out; as alſo by 
their ſhortneſs or difficulty of breathing : thoſe who eſcape 
ſwooning, ſeldom ſuffer any great harm by it; but ſuch 2 
ſwoon away, though they are not downtight ſuffocated, yet on 
their firſt recovery are tormented, with — violent conynl- 
b on down on the 
earth in a prone poſture, with a hole dug in the ground under 
his mouth; if this fall, they fill him full of good ale; and if 
that will not do, they conelude him deſperate. 


This Damp always comes in the ſummer-time, 


lime-ſtone meadows of the peak much 'abound ; perhaps the 
ſinell of this gives timely notice to get ont of the way. 
The third is the molt peſtilential, and moſt ſtrange of all, if 


(for they ſay it is viſible) deſcribe it thus: In the highelt 
part of the roof of thoſe paſſages in a mine which branch 
out from the main grove, they ſee a round rr 
about as big as a foot-ball, covered with a skin of the 
thickneſs and colour of a cob-webb : if this bag, by a fplin- 
ter, or any other accident, become broken, the Damp imme 


breaking this at a diſtance; and when they have done k, 
they putify the place well with fire: and they will have 


rupts, and becomes peſtilential. ws. 
Tie four. is the falminating, or Fire- Damp, whoſe 
being touched by the flame of the candles, preſent! 
fire, and has all the effects of lightning or fired gun; 
poder. Theſe are found frequently in the n = 
ſometimes, -tho? rarely, in lead ones. How mineral * . 
may prove poiſonbus, may be underſtood from Doctor el 

eſlay on poiſons. See MepnitEs, Pois0N, Se. ie 
Naturaliſts furniſn us with very ſurprizmg inſtances © yy 
effects of Damps. In the Hiſt. de Academie . 
11700526 read of a well in the city of Rennes, into u . 
maſon, at work near its brink, letting fall his hammer. by 
bourer, who was ſent down to recover it, exe wo ter 
water, was ſtrangled. A ſecond ſent to fetch up the 15 
met with the ſame fate, and fo a third: at laſt atourt hd 
drunk, was let down, with charge to call out 8 Neely - 
felt any thing incommode him, He called accor ing 4 
ſoon as he came near the water; and was inſtant 5 he 
out: yet he died three days afterwards. The informa 1 
brought them was, that he felt a heat, which —— une 
his entrails. A dog being let down, cried about rowing 
place; and died as ſoon as he came to alt, 1 into 
water on him, he recovered; as happeus to thoſe t che 


takes 
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55 del 4 
tt on: being drawn up with hooks, and opened; there ap- 
carc 


4 not any cauſe of their death. Now, what renders the 
wr nore conſiderable, is, that the water of this well 


* 181 . 
jetation th and drunk ſeveral years, without the leaſt 


124 been d1awit, 


f ce. | avi 
doe fame hiſtory, Az 1710. a baker of Chartres, baving 


8 buſhels of brands out of his oven into a cellar 


carried 7 Of his ſon, a robuſt young fellow, going. with 


I ſtairs deep; 


1 is can 
noe, lighted it. a; freſh, he was no ſooner got into the cellar, 


| ed out for help; and they heard, no more of him: 
nan 2 able £9 4 run immediately after him.z, cried 
= he was dead; aud as heard no mote, He was followed 
& his. wife; and he by. a, maid, and. ſtill it was the ſame. 
y h an accident truck the whole neighbourhood with a pa- 
* and no body was for ward to venture any further: till a 
ſelow more hardy and zealous thau the reſt, perſwaded the 
jou people were not dead, would godown to give them help: 
he cxied. too, and Was ſeen no mare, Upon this a fixth man 
requiring a hook to draw ſome of them forth without going 
to the bottom; drew up the maid : Who, having taken the air, 


* up all the carcaſſes with a hook, was let down 
N 0 wooden horſe, to be drawn up whenever he 
ould call. He ſoon called, but the rope breaking, he fell 
back again; and tho' the rope Was ſoon pieced again, he was 
dawn forth dead. Upon 2 him, his meninges were 
ſound extravagantly ſtretched ; his lungs ſpotted with black, 
ui inteſtines ſwelled as big as one's at in, inflamed and red as 
blood ; and what was molt extraordinary, all the muſcles of 
his arms, thighs aud legs, torn and ſeparate fromi their parts. 
The magiſtrate, at length, taking coguizance of the caſe, and 
the phyſicians, being conſulted ; they gave their opinion, that 
the brands had bcen but ill extinguiſhed: the conſequence of 
which muſt be, that as all the cellars in Chartres abound 
with ſaltpetre, the unuſual heat in this, had raiſed a malignant 
voor, which had done the miſchief: and that a good quan- 
tity of water muſt be thrown in to put out the fire, and lay 
the vapour. This performed, a dog, and a lighted candle 
wee let down without injury, to eicher i an infallible ſign the 
danger was over. Wa le 16 n. | 
A third hiltory we ſhall add from DoQor Connor, in his 
Diſert. Med. Poe Some: people digg ing in a cellar at Paris, 
for ſuppoſed hidden treaſure ; after à tew hours working, the 
maid going down to call her maſter, found them all in their 
dgoing poſtures : but. ark. dead. The perſon who managed 
the ſpade, and his attendant: who ſhoyeled off the carth, were 
both on foot, and ſeemingly intent on their ſeveral offices: 
the wiſe of one of them, as if g-weary,. was ſat down on the 
fide of a hopper, vety: thoughtful, ang leaning her head on 
her arm: and a boy, with his breeches don, was eyacuating 
on the edge of the pit; bis eyes fixed on the ground: all of 
them, in fine, in their natural,poſturcs and amy with open 
ryes, and mouths that ſeenied yet to breath; but ſtiff as ſta 
wes, and cold as clay; ,;:, »a f | uch 0 
DAMSEL, DamorszL, or DAMorsr xu, an appellation atici- 
ently given to all young people of genteel, or noble extraction 
of either ſex; e. gr. to the ſons, and dfugliters of knights, 
barons, and even kings. SiG : 
Thus, in hiſtory, we read of the Dame! Pepin, Damſel Louis 
lr Gros, Damſel Richard, prince of Wales, £10, £19820 
Paſquier will have the word a diminutive of Dam, an ancient 
name for Lord; as in ſome: authors! we, read Dam Dien for 
Lord God, Dam Chevalier, e. Tho? in its feminine ſenſe 
de takes it to come from Dame. Others derive the word from 
D-wicellas, ot Domnicellys, 4 diminutive. of Domus, quaſe 
parens Dominus : accordingly, du 'Cange obſerves, that it has 
xen ſometimes wrote Domenger. i191 
dey who hold the ſignory of Commetcy, M. de la Roque 
„us, anciently held it under the title of Dameiſeam ? and 
. de Marca aſſures us, that the nobleſſe of Bear is til} di- 
ed into three bodies ot claſſes ; the barons, the cavers, and 
Ir. Domicellos, called in that country Domengerr. 

ings of Denmark and Sweden have here the 1 

Ih (av from Pontanus's hiſt. of Denmark, L. VII. 

— — y of Upfal's 5ſt. of Smet. L. III. 27019 farm 
—— ons of kings, the appellanon paſſed do thoſe o 
* 5 and barons; and at length, to thoſe Of gentlemen 

e not yèt huightss 1.3) of e 10 ae 
— ry preſent is applied to all maids, ot girls not yet 
Paste , Provided inef de not of the loweſt clals of people. 
de $ ſometimes alſo applied to a kind of utenſil put in 

I ner ory. old men's feet withal. SLSR, 
— f of 4 hot iron incloſed in a hollow cylinder, w 
ion x 6 round with linnen cloth, and keeps its warinth a 
DaNang Some call it a Nax. I. | 

8, in the ancient Mythology, the daughters of Da- 


Pak auaus, eleventh king of Argos, and brother of 


— 


4 


U 


uncle YIptus. 


Cane near Naples. See GROTTO. The three | 


ſachedd a ſigh and died. Next day, the baker's friend, under- | 


ite went, out on the middle of the ſtairs.] 


1 
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er the arcompliſhment of an oracle, which had 
foretold that | 
law, perſcaded his daughters to murther, each of them, her 
husband, the firſt night,; which they performed, all but Hy- 
3 who ſpared her husband Lynceus. | 
n vengeance for this crime of the 49, Danatdes, the pocts 
have condemned them tg hell, to be continually employed 
in tilling a cask perforated at bottom. token 
The Danaides are ſometimes alſo called 'Belides, from their 
Father, who was the ſon, of rhe Egyptian Belus. Hyginus has 
.. preſerved the ache of 47,of them: | 
wg CE“, an agreeable Wach of the body, adjuſted by art to 
he meaſufes d tune of à violin, ot voice. See Music. 
V 
 Tantz, which ſignifies the ſam thing: Bochaft derives it from 
the Arabic Tanza, and Cuichart from the Hebrew douts, 
Which have all the fame ſignification. Salmahus deriyes the 
French Dan/er to dance, from the Latin den/are to thicken; as 
| ny 4+ a practice among the ancient Fullers, to Teap and 
Aan as they ſulled their clothes, rn. 
Some diſtinguiſh the high Dance, conſiſting of capers, gam- 
bades, Ge. from the low Dante, Which is Terr'a Terra, or 
cloſe to the ground. 1 „ e 
In the Carrouſal of king Louis XIII. there were Dances of 
horſes. The invention of ſuch Dances is attributed to the 
Sybarites. L907 16 Nod bis none 
Dancing has always been in uſe among all nations, both civi- 
lized and barbarous : though held in efteeth among fome; and 
in contempt among others. Of it ſelf, no doubt; Dancing is 
harmleſs. There is a time, ſays the preacher, to dune: and 
ſometimes it is even made an a8 of religion. Thus David 
danced before the tk, to honour' God, expreſs his exceſs 
of joy for its retutn into the city'6f Sion. Soctates learnt to 
dance of Aſpaſſa. "Arid the people of Crete and Sparta went 
to the attack, daydyg. On the other hand, Cicero teptoaches 
Gabinius, a conſular man, with having darced. Tiberius ex- 
pelled the Dancers out of Rome. And Domitian excluded 
ſeyeral members from the ſenate, for having dated. Caſtor 
and Pollux are fuld to be the firſt who taught the art of Dau- 
ing; and that to tlie Lacedamonians : though others attribute 
the invention to Minerva; Who danced for joy after the defeat 
of the giants. . . 207 7 | YG HIT 
The ancients Had three kinds of Dances: the fitſt grave, call- 
ed Emmelia; anſwering to our lo Dantes and pavanes The 
ſecond gay, called Cordax ; ariſweritg to our Courants, 
Galliards, Gavors and V aults:- The third, called Sicciunit, 
was a mixture of gravity and gaiety. - Neoptolemus, ſon of 
| Achilles, taught the Cretans new ſrt of Dante, called Pyr- 
 richa, or the armed Dance, to be uſed in going to war: tho? 
according to mythologiſts, the Curetes firſt invented this 
Dance, to amuſe and did ert the infant Jupiter with the noiſe, 
and Claſh of their ſwords, beating 105 their bucklers. 
Diodorus Siculus in the IVetrof Ms Bibliotheca aſſures us, that 
| Cybele, daughter of Mendes, king of Phrygia, and Dindyme- 
nis his wife, invented divers things,” among others the 
Flageolot of ſeveral pipes, Dancing: tue Tabor and the Cyni- 
bal. Numa, tis certain, inſtſtuted 4 ſbrt of Dance for the 
Sali, prieſts 'of Mars, Who made uſe of weapons therein. 
From theſe Dances were compoſed another, called Saltatio Mi- 
micorum, or the Bifors Dance; wherein the Dancers were 
dreſſed in little corſlets, with gilt morions, bells on their legs, 
and ſwords and bucklers in their hands. Lucian has an ex- 
preſb treatiſe, and Julius Pollux, à chapter on this head; A- 
thenæus, Celius'Rhodigitius, and Scaliger, alſo make men- 
tion of this Dante. 12 5 
It is not many years ago; ſince Thoinot Arbeau, a dancing 
maſter of Patis paye an orcheſography, wherein all the ſteps 
and motions of 4 Dayee are writ, or noted down; as the ſounds 
of a ſong are ſcored in muſic. Tho' the famous Beauchamp 
; 


; accordingly procured in atret in his favour. | 
Dacia is Wally an effect, and indication of joy among moſt 
nations: tho Mr. Palleprat aſſures us, that there are people 
in South-Atnerica, who dance to ſhow their ſorrow.  - * 
3 r en s Meth * of philoſo- 
hy at Dantzic, has pu if ed a differtation on Rope-Daxcers, 
ee Wee abc 7 ech e know- 
ledge of antiquity. He defines a Rope-Darcer; a perſon who 
walks on a thick rope fa 850 7 7250 6 poſite poſts : which is 
'preciſely, whit is efre d'by the'Lanti word Fimanbales. 
Bat our Kope-Dajctrs do more, for they not only walk, but 
lance, and teap upott the pee 
The ancients, tis certain, Rad Weir Rope-Darcers as well as 
we, wittieſs'the Sreck wo Bates. and Schoendbates, as 
weil as che Latitt Fangnibulws,; which” every where occur. 
[They tad Ike wiſe theit Cttmmobates'and Oribates, that is, 
people who walked on the brinxs of precipices. Nay more, 
Ga d ee iſtle, and Pliny, 
Lib. VIII. cap. 2 mention of elephants that were taught 
to walk on the rope, | 


uetohus in 420 C. 
h & 


of dar fre 50 Huber and were eſpouſed to the 50 ſons | 


| Acron, an ancient grammarian and commentator on . 
takes vocalion to obſerve on the Xth ſatire of * + 
| *. kx 


e ſhould be expelled his kingdom by ſon- in 


has ſome preteiifighs to be the inventor of this ſacret, and 
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DAR 


bock, that Meſſala Corvinus was the firſt, who uſed the word 


Funanbrins; and that Terence had it from him. But Mr. 
_Groddeck ſhews that he is miſtaken, and that Meſſala lived 
alter Terence. The buſineſs is, Acrön confbunds Valerius 
Neflala, who got the ſurname Corvinus in tie war againſt the 
Gaiuls about 200 years before Terence with one or Hi deſcen- 


dants, who was a famous orator in the time df Horace, 


DAT 


made a practice of ſpoiling and deſtroyi TR ed; 
0 a ſort of ſorcery. mo ay Nngthe fruits of the earth 

heſamepeopleare alſo called E * 
peli, Annonce lagellatores, and Sept, eden, Sitocg- 
DAR, in logic, amode of ſyllogiſins in the firs 6 

the major propaſition is an univerſalaflirmatiye. 
and conelufion particular.affirmative. .. E. 4 


gf © Where(n 
and the minor 


* 


that one of the ſecrets of government is to turniſh them there- 


DAN CEA TE, in heraldry, is when the out line of any bor- 


DANCHE,, or Dezche in heraldry, the ſame with indented ; 


DANEGELT, or DAxXEGELD, an ancient tribute or contri- | 
bution, which the Danes impoſed on the Eugliſh, as the ar- 


to char 


Mr. Groddeck coming from the hiſtorical to the "moral conſi- 
deration, maiutaius that the profeſſion of 


ex;£*pole. the 


to temper the 
ſeverity of his morals, he-gllows,thm there ate ſomctimes 


| ©, Kohe-Darcer is] - 

not lawful ; that the profeſſors, age e and their art 

of no ule to ſociety; that ö 

- great dangets; and that they, Sught not 40 be tolerated in a 
well regulated ſtate. But coming aſta 


dies to very DARK- Chamber. 


44. They aubo ſpeat well of everv.bad e Which 
rA. Tn [peak well of — — 08 0 have May fring, 

=> +. Therefore ſore have many friends, | 
dee the artiele CAMERA One 

DaRx-Tepr, a portable Camera Obſcura, m ade A Wy , 
desk, and fitted with:optic glaſſes g; to take proſi < pI 1 
Skips, buildings, fortifications, Se See C PEctS of land- 


\ * 


reaſons for admitting theme: that the people muſt have ſhews ; DARREIN, in law, a corruption: of the F AaMERA Obfcara, 


with, Se. 


wheel round its axis, and there hang by the heels, or the 
neck. 


down. Laſtly, the fourth not onlywalked on a rope, but made 
ſurpriſing leaps and turns thereon. See SCHOENQBATES. 


dure, or ordinary, is indented very largely; the largeneſs of 
the inderitures being the only thing that diltinguiſhes it from 
indented. See INDENTED. —_— 


There is alſo a bearing of a bend, called double Dancett“; 


thus, he bearcth azure, a bend double Dancettè argent. 


or, as Others will have it, with Daucette. Sec INDENTED 
and DANCETTE. 


bitrary terms of peace, and departure. 
It was firſt impoſed e. 2 tax on the whole. na- 
tion under king Ethelred, . O. 991. That prince, ſays 
Cambden, Britax. 142. much diſtreſſed by the continual in- 
vaſions of the Danes; to procure his peace, was compelled 
his people with heavy payments, called Dazegel:. 


| 7 v7 * : ' CoNnTINUANCE. ) — Darrein preſentment. 
The ancient Rope-Dunceri had four ſeveral ways of exerciſing} n 
their art; the firſt vauſted ot turned roundethe rope, like a 


The ſecond flew or flid from above downwards, 
reſting on their ſtomachs with the arms and legs extended. 
The third run along a rope ſtretched in a right line, or up and 


and uſed in the like ſenſe: as Darreis — 7 

uance. (See 

br preſentment, NE r 
DART, in geometry, aſtronomy, c. See Sao, 

DART OS “, or Dakrus, in anatomy, the — of th 

ſcrotum, compoſed of a great number of muſcular, or fle e 

fibres; whence ſome conlider it as a cutaneous mu oy 


| uſcle. 
* The word is pure Greek, Aeg, æcoriatus, 1 


of Sew, excorio, probably by.reaſon it li | 

| 83 * wh Hes Choſe unlerte tin 

Tis by means hereof that the ſcrotum is contra 
nod, is eſteemed a "gn of health, 

e Dartos was anciently taken to be a continuation 
panniculus carnoſus; but miſtakenly, It has tte 
and arteries. It invelts the teſtieles, and ſhooting it ſelf be- 
tween them, ſeparates them from each other. 

DATA, in mathematieks, certain things, or quantities ſuppoſcd 
to be given, or known, in order, from them, to 6nd out 
other things or quantities, whichare unknown, or ſought for 
A problem or queſtion generally: conſiſts of two parts; Dats 
and Qzc/1ta. SeePROBLEM, S. = 
Euclid has an expreſs treatiſe of Data; wherein he uſesthe 
word for ſuch ſpaces, lines and angles as are given in magni- 
tude; or to which we can aſſign others equal. See Given. 
From the primary uſe of the word Dara in mathematicks, ithas 
been tranſplanted into other arts; as philotophy, medicine, 
Sc. where it expreſſes any quantity, which, for che ſake of 3 


Qed, * corru- 


th. at... tt * 2 
— 


At firſt he paid 10000 ib. then 16000). then 24000). after that] preſent calculation, is taken for granted to be ſuch, without te- 
36000 l and laſtly 48000 flb. | | quiring an immediate proof for its certainty ; called alſo the 
DANEGELT was alſo an annual tax laid on our anceſtors, firft off given quantity, number, or power—and hence alſo ſuch things 


DANTELLE. in beraldry, the ſame with.,Dazche, or rather 
DaxcEkrrE. I“ 
DAPIFER *, the dignity, or office of grand malter, or grand 


DARAPTI, in logie, a mode of 1y! 


DAR ANARIUS, Uſurer, Monopaliſt ; a name ancient]y at- 
tributed to ſuch as cauſed a fearcfty, an dJearnels of ptovifions,] and others none. 


ol meat to table on horſeback. 8 


ęguſlator, Domeſtirus, A ok Oeco 5 
a 


14. afterwards 2 5, for evety hide of land through the realm, for 
clearing the ſeas of Daw pyrates, which heretofore greatly 
r Gur coaſts, een A e 

Edward the confeſſot emitted this tax, William I. and II. 
reaſſumed it occaſionally, In the reign of Henry I. it was 
accounted among the king's ſtanding revenues; but king 
Stephen, on his coronation day, abrogated it for. ever. 

with Dancette, dix. a latge, open indentute. See 


ſewer of a king's, or prince's houſhold. | 
The word is pure Latin, compounded of dps, dapis, a diſh 
meat ſerved on the table, and /ero, I bear: fo that Dapifer li- | 

terall y fignifies a diſh carrier, or an officer wha ſerves the meats 

: upon the table. 


In England, the office of Dapifer was Teſs eminent; being 


found in ſeverat of out ancient charters named one of the] 


as are known, from whenee either in natural philoſophy, the 
animal mechaniſm, or the operation of medicines, we come 
ta the knowledge of others unknown; are now frequently in 
Vox writers called Dara. | 
DATE“, in addition, or appendage in writings, a&s,inftruments, 
letters, Qt. expreſſing the day; aud month of the year when the 
act, or letter, was paſſed or fighed ; together with the place 
where the ſame way done. "= 6 N 
he word is formed from the Latin Datum, given, the parti- 
ciple of ab, I give. The Latins uſually ſay dae, I gave. 
In writings of importance the Dare ſhould be written in words 
at length, dated or given at London this twenty fixth day of 
March in the year of our Lord one thouſand ſeven hundred 
twenty and five. In letters; the Date is uſually in figures. 
London, March the 26th, 17279. 
An Antidate is à falſe Dare, prior to the real time when the in- 
ſtrument was paſſed, or ſigued. | 
A Poſt- date is that poſtetior to therealtime, &c. . | © 
Our ancientdeedvhad no Dates, but only the month, amd pen. 
to ſignify that they were not mad in haſſe, or in the {pace dia 
day, but upon longer and more mature deliberation. 
The king's grants began with the words, Praſeutibus & ft" 
ris, &c. but the grants of private perſons with, Ours e 
ſentes Litera r 5 4% * 
Da te *, Dectylus, the fruit of the palm- tree. Sce FRUIT: ® 
This fruitis gathered in autumn, ere ripe ; and bears ane 


| ſemblance 10 our bullace; being of a green colour, ver) = 


L 
: = 


The ſeveral functions of « Papifer occafl6ned the ancſents to 
'EAgeTRes, and Sos, FER”) 


: 


* 


m, ordomn's 
Sepeſchathur, Schaut, Gf altus, 7975 1 ae, or Prepo- 
fitns Menſe, Printeps Coguornm 6&5" Mapiris, © 
wherein the major and mint are univerſal affirmative propo- 
fitions, and the concluſion particular iffirniatiye.” E. . 
dA. Every Wal rep uy man if hrt. 
'r 4. Eren truly 7 l 


0 eee 
I. Therefore, forme Virtuons men are Bel by the world. 


F che ane igpre, | 


10 dei 
: Jen i Gn lovens nom, cycompuid a 
* 0 The wor is forget of Daft, and that of Dach, be © 
e ee ee 
4 mEWy 1c in ie Dower ds x iableg having“ 
. SENT Ch ig b. ömmes prend, ſome 284 


. g \b- 
are round like apples, and very big. Ordigatily they ate © 


long, fleſhy, yellow, ſome w hat bi er than the 0 han 4 
|. and very agrecable to the taſte... Some are no Ae bed 1 


cChich- pea, and others as big as 4 pomegranate. (og 
thoſe called Royal. Dates. There is alſo another ſort calle 


particularly corn, by buying and 


lue, and ſel] it again at an extravagant rate.” See MoxororLy. 


C5, 
Caryote, which are very good. Some of them have ſton 


arcs 0 


hoardidg it up, to raiſe its va-| Darer are principally uſed in medicine their qualit Fetas i 


ſoften the aſperities of the gullet, to ſtrengthen ooh vv, and 
fo 


The name Pardanarins was given from one Dar dana, who] the womb, to aſſuage all immoderate fluxes of the Þ 


— — 


— 
BD — 


f 5 — 
. r K een 


$ — 
* 


=, , 03.9” .. ud 


orders of the reins and bladder. Their badproperty 
1 that they digeſt difficulty, cauſe pains in the head, and pro- 
1 a thick melancholic blood. Theſe effects ariſe from 
2 inciples they contain, which are a moderate ſhare of oil, 
14 deal of phlegm, and eſſential ſalt, The oil and phlegm [4 
2 chem moiſten ing and nutritious, good againſt acrimonies 
= breaſt, to aſſuage coughs, &. And the phlegm and falt 
ate; them deterſive and aſtringent, and good; aint dif- 
of the throat. For the reſt , they are an heavy food, 
ful of earthy juice, aud occaſion obſtructions in the viſ- 
1: for which rcaſon, people who live of Dates become | 
©-orbatic, and loſe their teeth betimes. ; 
Oar Dares are brought us from Egypt, Syria, Africa, and the 
Indies. © They never come-to full maturity in Italy, or the 
mol} ſouthern parts of Spam. And yet there ate tolerable}; 
luer in Provence; only they do not keep, but breed worms. 
Thoſe from Perſia exceed all others in largeneſs, colour, and 


in logic, a mode of ſyllogiſins in the third figure, 
Dau, 42 is an univerſal affirmative, and the mi- 
nor and concluſion particular affirmative propoſitions, 


E. 0 2 — | 
IA God's friends ave; lg t. 
7 ee iends are r. 

Thbereſore, ſonte poor, are lng... 
dar, in — The third in the declenſion 
nouns; expreſſing the ate, or relation of a thing to whoſe} 
oli or loſs ſome other thing is referred. See CA. 
ri called Dative, becanſe-aſually governed by a verb im- 
plying ſomething to be given to ſome perſon. As, commudere 
Serati, to lend to Socrates. atilis reipublicæ, uſeful to the com- 
monwealth; r pernicious to the churen; 
vam oft Platows, It good to Plato, . 7 
lu Engliſh, where we have properly no caſes, this relation is 
exrefled by the ſigu to, or for. 
DAUGHT 41 — e 2 . 
ont an ers Of the 0 and are calle e 
— = land : becguſe. al the ſubj ects of 


and dangbters of 
[wary A ee intereſt in them. See PRIKCES of 


DAVIDISTS, Da vipici, a ſect of hereticks, the adherents}. 
of David George, a glatier, or, # others ſay, painter, of Ghant; 
who-in 1525. began to preach 2 new 
himſelf to be the true meſſiah, and that he was ſent hither to]. 
fill heaven, which was quite empty for want of people to de- 


ſerve it. ere (71.444 | | 
He rejected marriage, with the Adamites3 denied the reſur- 


to eale 


I 


reion, with the Sadducees ; held with Manes, that the ſoul | 
was not defiled by ſin; and laughed at the ſelf-denial ſo 
much recommended by Jeſus Chriſt. Such were his prin- 
cape from Ghant, and retired firſt into Eriſe- 
land, and then to Baſil, where be changed his name, aſfum- 
ing that of John Bruck, and died in 1556. 


he left foe diſciples. behind him, to whom he promiſed .. 


that he would riſe again at the end of three years. Nor 
vas he altogether a falſe prophet herein, for the magiſtrates 
of thx city, being informed at the three years end of what he 
had taught, ordered him to be dug up, and burnt, together 
uk his writings, by the common hangman. 
There ate (till ſome remains of this endes ſect in Holſtein 
particularly about Frederickſtadt, where they are intermixed 
with the Arminians. | w | 


DAVIS's-Quadraze.: See the article BACK-STAFF. 'J 


DAUPHIN, Dor ruin, in aſtronomy. See DEL HIN US. 
Vaveus, is 2 title zwen ihe eldeſt ſors of France, and pre. 
ſunptive heir of the crown; on account of the province of 
x » Which in 1343. was given to Philip de Valois on 
'1is condition, by Humbert Danphin of the Viennois. | 
1 he Daaphis, in his letters patents, ſtyles himſelf, © By the 
Face of God, eldeſt ſon of France, and Dasphin of V i- | 
Deus ', was ancient! the ile or appelies n 
: the title or appellation of the princ 
| « Vieanoixin France. , * i ent 220t mne Bas 
* Moſt eurbors, who have "fought the origin of the name 
| N Daupbine, ſcem 4 — bag. much looſe ro con 
ces lar ty wit * it * „ 8 —, 
| People mention Ptolemy und Pliny; but chuſe au 
Le place che Aufinates N ths b Rds of he Alpes in t 
Gallia Ciſalpina. Others write that rhe dae Mi 


4% 


- 


ths na e from Delphos ; others, that king Bose Thi 
_ ninguiſkec by ry of a 4 be 

Nm. Others, that the princes who is the /Viewmnois]** 
„ie Boſdn, pitchedon the- Dolphis for their acmhs us ſymbol 
What mildneſs and humanity. Ochera, that ir was firſt given 
in emperor who made war in Italy, but whom they du no 
Ys to à governor of this province, who ſent him a/power- 
u apply wich ſuch expedition, that it deſerved to be com- 
Pated with the ſuiftneſs of a Dolphin, Thaboft fancies the 
word to be Gothic z as well as the names Breſs, Savoy, Beau- 
* u, Orc. Claud de Grange takes it to have been formed 
am the word / :ennois, the ancient name of this province. 


rine ; publiſhing] 


| . cording to Blondel, Was 


1 
* 
4 


Arti fis 


4 


DAY: 


changing the V, according to cuſtom, into F. do Piene; and 
at length retrenching the two ee's, Den: laſtly, the common 


inion that the word was formed. from Delpbinus, occafioned 


to write — But this appears to Chorier no bettet 

than a ridiculous ſubtilty. Others will have it that Guy the 
Fat, having a daughter he was very fond of, uſed to call her 
Danyhine ; and to immortalize her when dead, gave her name 
r tbe are of opinion, that the laſt count 

_ COAlbon, whoſe eftate being incorporated with that of the 
count de Grefiviudan, by the marriage of his only daughter 
with the firſt Say was actually named Danphim; and that his 
eldeſt grandfon, being obliged't> take his name, was called 
Dauphin, and bore the of 4 m for his arms. Du 
Cheſtie is likewiſe of opinion, that it was the grandſon of Guy 
the Fat, who firft bore the name of Davphin ; though not for 
the reaſon - juſt — but it was given him at his bap- 
_ and added ro t — Chorier will — wy 
| 82 theſe opinions 2 he obſerves then, 
that William, canes of Notre Dane at Grenoble, who has 
wrote the life-of. 
dy married withGty, ſon of Guy the Far, calls the latter — 4 
Guy the Old, and the former always count Darpbin; and adds, 
that no record,” no monument, ever attributes the title of 
D to. Guy the Fat, or any of his predeceſſors ; 
ſo that it muſt neceſſarily have taken irs riſe in his ſon, 
all whoſe ſucceſſors. ſo conſtantly aſſumed it, that it be- 
came the proper. name of the family, He died in 1142, in 
the flower is youth ; ſo that it muſt be about the year 
1120, that the title commenced; and without doubt, adds he, 
on ſome illuſtrious occaſion. Hz obſerves, further, that this 
meyer was of a military diſpoſition, and delighted in nothing 
ut war ; and again, that it was the cuſtom ot the Cavaliers to 
deck their casks, coats of arms, and the houſing of their horſes, 
with ſome figure or device liar to themſelves, whereby 
they were di iſhed from all others engaged in the ſame 
combat or turnament. From all theſe citcutiſtances he con- 


jectures that this Guy choſe the Dolphin for his re 3 
that this was the creſt of his helmet, and that he bore it on 
his coat in ſome notable turnament or battle wherein he diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf. And this, Chorier makes no doubt, is the 
real origin of the appellation, ' The Preſident de Valbonnet 
yup more A * ſubjecd: Guigues, or Guy the Fat, 
of Guy the old, married Mathilda, who bas been ed 

to be of the ſame royal family, as being called Regina in ſe- 
veral ancient charters, This had a ſon, who, in a deed 
paſſed between bim and Hugh biſhop of Grenoble in 1140, 


is called Delphinus:;  Guigo Comes, © quis vacatur Delpbinus. 
This bas „ to Wink, that to diſcover 
the origin of the name Daxphin, there was no neceſſity for 
having recourſe to yoyages beyond the ſea, where the counts de 


Greſivaudan might take the Dolpbini for their arms, or badge 


of diſtincti n effect, that conjefture does not ſtand on 
any proof; ned bo it true, = the firſt and ſecond race of 
thoſe princes bore the Dolphin for their aams: there being 
ſcarce any figns thereof before Humbert I. who firſt wore 
ir on his ſhicld, It is more "probable that the ſurname 
| which Guy” firſt aſſumed, pleaſed his ſucceſſors fo 
much, that they added it to their own name, and erected it 
into a title, which his been tetained ever fince. Nothing 
is more common in thoſe times, than to find proper names be- 
come the names of families, or digultien Witneſs the Ade- 
mars; Archauds, A Atlemuns, Berengers, and ink- 
nite others, who all owe their names to ſome one of their an- 
ceſtors, from whom ir has been tranſmitted throughout the 


family. Sec Nans. | 


The ſeigneurs or lords of Auvergne have likewiſe bore the ap- 
pellation af Dauphin; but the Dexphins of Auvergne had it 
not till a good while after thoſe of the Viennois, and even re- 
ceived it from them. hs * was this: Guy the VIIIth, 
Dauphin of Viennois, had by his wife Margaret, daughter of 
Stephen, earl of Burgundy, 2 ſon and two daughters. The 
8 was Guy the 1% , bis ſucceſſor. Beatrix, one of the 
hters, Was married to the countd"Auvergue, who, ac- 
| illiam the Vith, or rather, as 
Chorier and others hold, Robert the Vith, father of Wil- 
liam the Vt This prince loſt the greateſt part of the coun- 
PE rage taken. from — by dy. gi 
illiam, N ouis the young; and was only 
iter of th e n whereof Vodable is the capital. 
e had a ſon hom he called Dewphin, on account of 


Guy, or Guigues, hit unc the mother's ſide. From his 
— en the — petty canton <> {oak 
vergne thepaſel ves ö | Auves gne, re 
1 Dolphin for their ms. bo ' 


[DAY, 2 dien of time, drawn, fiom.the appearance, and dil 


earance of the fan... See SU 
The 95 is 000 S, rial and Natural. 
Dax, which ſeems. to be that primarily meant by tlie 
wag Day, is the time of light; determined by the ſun's riſing 
SHDSringd n eee A ET IT TEE 64,0 
This is properly defined the Nay of the ſun above the horizon 
In e to Which, the time of darkneſs, or, the fun's 
ſtay oy the horiſon from ſetting to riſing again, is called 
ight. See NIGHT. | in 


A perſon of this province, ſays he, being asked what country- Natural Day, called alſo Civil Day, is the ſpace of time wherc- 


man he was, anſwered, do viene, and the prince of the pro- 


ei. called himſelf the prince de viene; and afterwards, juſtly, the time wherela the earth makes a rotation on its 


in the ſun performs one revolution round the earth: or, more 


axis 


er of Stephen eatl of Burgun- 
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concludes. 


iide has the bell pretenhons; the rie 


' 'ealtern, and weſtern ſide bf the horizon: it is no wonder that 


„ 


aſtronomers, at noon. And, 157 


Ihe Pay is divided intq hours ; and 
into Days, See Hour, MonTH, WEEK. 


-- Phileſophical Tranſa&. aſſerts from a continued ſeries of ob- 
by b of an hour, or 10 minutes. This inequality of the Day 


Day, in law, is frequently uſed fot the Day of appearance i 


DAYS of Prefixion, in the'Exchequer. See REMEMBRANCER. 
Days of Grace, in commerce, are a number of Days allowed 
by cuſtom for the payment of a bill of exchange. after the 


accepted for, is 


In England, three Days of Grace are allowed; fo that a bill] 
accepted in order to be paid, e. gr. ten Days after ſight, is not 
to be paid till thirteen Days. Thtoughout Fr 


and three at Leipſie!® See Accerrance. g. | 
Due Daus, Dios Caniculares.” See CANIcuIRx J 
Critical Dàrs, Dies Critics. See CRITICAL D.,. 

Intercallary, or Additional PAYS. See aer ee 
DEACO N, Dtacoxvs,-4ptribh in the loweſf degree 


As then there are not wanting reaſons for beginning the Natu- 


the Balearick iſlands; the Greeks, c. begin their Day with 
the ſun's riſing. hy, The ancient Athenians and Jews, 


' ſhorter than when he is in the tropicks, by 40 feconds ; and 


with regard to the equator, which is the meaſure of time. A 
' theſe two cauſes happen to be combined, the length of 1 


aſſiſtat the celebratioi of the euchariſt. Se 
The word is formed from the Latin Diatonzs, Of the Greck 
 * e\exoves, miniſter, ſervant. qe? = 4 
Deacamt were inſtituted, ſeven in numbe r. by" the apoſtleb, 
44s, chap. vi. whieh numbet was retained fog time in ſe- 
veral churches: Their office was toferveintheApapez, 
to diſtribute the bread and wire to tHE communicants, 
W ane | 
, : 
By the ancient canons, marriage was not incompatable with 


time that the Romiſh ehurch has prohibited their marrying; 
ad the pope only grants them diſpenſations for very important] 


DEA 


axis; which the Greeks more properly expreſs by wx Queer, |, 
N\ ehtheracron, q. d. night-day. Melt © Ire. © vniteed . 1 
The Epocha, or Beginning of the Civil Day, is the term from 


which one, Fay begins, and in which the preceding Day 
0 


fixing of this term is of Rae o 
; diſtinguiſhing of 


the fun is in ſome, 
moſk eligible therefore ſhould be t 
aſſes either the horizon, or the meridian. ... A, as there 
is no nge ined by obſerva 
tion than th: pet meridian 
if regard be had to the exadtnels. of the ute, the noon 
tens f, the ſu1 


ons; rhe | ſetring, af the 
teing diſturbed by the denen n be | 6 that, 3 
d But yet, as the Artificial. Day does 
begin with the ſun's riſe, and ends with, the ſetting ; and be- 
ſides, the fun's dena fie horizon is a thing eaſily obſerved 
the riſing or ſetting of the ſun ſhould appear the moſt comm 
dious Epoch or beginning of the Civil Day. 


ral Day, both from the, ſun's paſſing the meridian, and the 


different nations ſhould begin their Day differently. 


* 
4 


Accordingly, 1; The ancient Babylonians, Perfians, 4 


and moſt other eaſtern nations, with the preſent inhabitants o 


with the Auſtriatis, Bohemians, Marcomanni, Sileſians, mo- 
dern Italians, and Chineſes, reckon it from the ſun's ſetting; 
34ly; The ancient Umbri and Arabians, with the modern 

. At he Egyptians and Ro- 
mans, with the modern Engliſh, 77 Dutch, Germans, 


To 

| rene 

Spaniards, and Portugueſe, at mini = 
t 


For the different lengths of the Day ia different climates. 
See CLIMATE, and GLOBE. 

It has been a matter of ſome controverſy among aſtronomers, 
'whether ot no the Natural Days be all equally long throughout 
the year; and if not, whit fg their difference? M 
profeſſor of mathematicks at Sevil, in a memoir in the 


ſervations for three years, that they are all equal. Mr. Flam- 
ſtead, in the ſame tranſactions, refutes the opinion; and 
ſhews, that one Day, when the ſun is in the equinoctial, is 


that 14 tropical Days are longer than ſo many equinoctial ones, 


flows from two ſevetal principles: the one, the exenvicity 
of the earth's orbit; the other, the obliquity of the eclipti 


Day is varied. See ExcENTRIc Ir and OBL1QuU1Ty. 


court, either origiual ly, or upon aſſignation. 
We ſay, He ha « Dy by 0 rolf 
appearance aſſigned him. 


court, when writs ſhall be returned, or when the party ſhall 
appear on the writ ſerved. | 


o be diſmiſſed without Day, /ine Die, is to be finally diſ- 
charged the court. 


ſame becomes due, f. e. aftèt the time it was 
expired. See BI L and EXCHANGE. | 


| | ance, they allow 
ten Days of Grace; as many at Dantzic; (cit at Naples; 
ſix at Venice, Rotterdam; and Antwerp ; 


gre 9785 | 
| ek, 


orders; whoſe buffnefs t haptize, * ö 
ER 


th 
0 


diſpenſe the ams Ser AL MN Go. 


the ſtate and miniſtry of à Denton. But it is now a long 


cauſes; and after diſpenſation, they loſe the rank and funQi- 


he have a title, or call, and be at leaſt 


Was the euſtom when prieſts were not ordained a t is 
| y 4 years of age. 
.. ſuffices for a Deacon. 
Who were called Cardinal Deacons t 

85 heir office was to take care of che te 


church, look to the rents and charities, providers. the 
ſities of the eceleſſaſties, and even of the eceſ- 


. ras on the ſame-council, Simeon Logotheta, 


e week, month, c. 


their cuſtody: though; in after times, that charge was com- 
Y Vis 1 


Who are mere. adminiſtrators of the temporalties. Dandini, 
lar. lords who govern the peopley ſit in jadgment on all 
...cerns. the taxes and other affairs. In this, the —.— of 

e 


| EY: 4 '4 
he rolls, f. e. he had a Day of 


Deacons; it is not well done, ſay they; to leave the word ol 
Days in Bank, are Days ſet down by ſtatute, or order of the 


dred thoſe offices to the women, which men couldnotdecent J 
do; as, in baptiſm, for inſtance, which was conferred dy 


at fahrer 5 | 
Y > tion, when a Deacon could not be ſent to the women, 
Ebert and fortify, chem, a Deacaveſs was ſent. Sce Ballam? 


ing of 
hog ow ene, II. ces). To ſay notiung © 


i} 


ommentari ils it is ſaid that the 

t 9 ntaries.on the councils it is fu de 

wor 225 by the. impoſition of hands: and the council in 
ru 


whereas till then they had not been ordaine 


ons of their order, and return to a lay ſtate, 


DEA 


The Deacon, Were formerly prohibited ſitting wit 
the canons ſorbid Deacons to conſecrate; that be 


h theprien; 
tal office. They alſo prohibit a Deacon bein 


NF a ſacerco. 
Fe ordained, un — 
of age. The emperor Juſtinian, in Novel 145 — years 
ſame age of twenty five years for a Desen, du the 


lefs th 
reſent tw ets than 
F Pre en three Feats of 
At Rome, under pope Sylveſter; they had only 44. 
then feven were a pointed; — und one erco 
7 O diſtin 1 0 1 
ele of other churches: See 2 them trom 


„ 14 


f 4 T ” 

ing of the rents, alms, &'c; belonged to the Bee * 
Deacons were the depoſitaries and Aiſtributers: Heinz t a 
the management of the revenues of the church us 


a : int . 
their authority grew apace, as the riches of the heirhinds; 


creaſed:- Thoſe, of me, as being miniſters — gd 
church, preceded all others, and even at length took place; 
the prieſts themſelves. Doubtieſs, it was the avarice of the 
Prieſts that made them give place to the Decca, who had the 
diſpoſal of the money St. Jem exclaims paint this ar. 
empt, and ptoves that aDearoxis infeiior to abriel. 
he council in Trullo, which is the IIId Conſtantinople 
Ariſtenus in his Synopſis of the canons of that couneil, Zonz- 
2 : eta, and Oecumenins, 
diſtinguiſh, Deecers deſtined for ſervice at the altar, from 
thoſe who. had the cate of the diſtribution of the alms of the 
faithful. Thus, the guſtom of conſtituting Deacom without 
any other office hut to attend the prieſt at the altar, being once 
introduced, thoſe ſimple Deacors durſt no longer pretend to x 
ſuperiority over the prieſts. As to the other Dante, who 
had got the ad miniſtration of the revenues, they would (il} 
retain the ſuperiority ;- and for diſtind ion fake; where! there 
were ſeveral, the firſt took the appel lation of Arcd-Deace;. 
N by ts IE Gwen 
e Deacons rehearſed certain $ at the office, which 
were thence ä — — 57 rags! Turk 
They took cate that the teat church behaved themſelves 
with due modeſty and reſpect. They wete not allowed to 
teach publickly; at leaſt not in the pꝓteſence of a biſhop or 
prieſt. They only inſtructed the Cate chumens, and prepared 
them for baptifm. The doors of the church werelikewiſe in 


mitted to the Sa Danes. 
Among the Maronites of mount Libanon, are two Deacon, 


who calls them i Signori Diaconi, aſſutes us, they are ſecu- 
their differences, and treat with the Turks as to what con- 


the Maronites ſeems to have aimed to imitate the apoſtles, 
who diſcharged allthe temporal evncerns of ihe church on the 


God, and ſerve at tables. And; in effect, it was this gave 
Degconeſs was a title given to certain devout women, who 


f | and 
cording to the cuſtom of thoſe times. The) had the cute 
gion of the poor, lick, c. And in times of perſecu 


ti » where, 
QF nat to the peoplenof Antioch ; * ' 
1 „is ſuppoſed to be an interpo 


. 5 

o uſes the term AeE,ͤan to impoſe hands, day 

UE conſecration. of Degconeſſes. - Baronius, howe Age 

at hands were laid on the Deaconeſſes; at that — _ 
ceremony of conſecration; founding his opinion 


. m in 
' teenth canon. of the council of Nice, which places them : 


0 

the rank of laity, and ſays expreſly, they have n - 

poſition of Hands. And yet the council of Gre: 

crees they ſhould not be ordained. till forty 15 — = 
. 0 Y. 9. 

as is preſcribed in the firſt epiſtle to Timothy, chef. 4 


4 


de added, by reaſon baptiſm is only conferred by ſprinkling, 


cuniary ſatisfaction were not made to the kindred, it was law 


"the Courſe they have ſteered 


| ak any good obſervation can be Hd. See Loc 
* rap · I urer, is the ed 


D E A 


mon, the Nomocanen of Phorius, the Theodofiat'C ae, Derry I» 


land. Virgin. &c. 
wo 22 bran L. I. c. 7. ſpeaks of women who had re: 


— 


DEA 


And as is ſeen in the Nomocanon of John of Antioch, in Bal ſa- DEAFNESS, the ſtaté of a perſon Who wants the ſenſe of 


hearing: or a diſeaſe of the ear, which prevents its due re- 
,Ception of ſounds. Sce HRM O, . | Ne: 
© Deafneſs generally ariſes eſthet from ati obſiruction, or a com- 


* od ordination in the Church, and who, vn that account; | prefſion, of the Yudirotyherye gor from ſome collection of 
—1 Jeprived of the liberty of matrying. Fot the 'Devtrreſſe, |. en e cavities"! Won | Ur r.; Or fromthe auditory 
vere widows, and might not rematry:” Nor were they Eapa: 5 ſage bein topped up t mh: ardened excrement; or, 
le of being admitted to that ordet, if they had been matrieq ] laſtly, from ſome ex Ge ,* 1Welling. of the glands, or 


an once. Though in after-times virgins Were alſe 

- ag ax at teaſlt if we may credit t. Ep ö whius 
7onaras, Balſamon and [gnatius. IT TT 5 fr 1 © ar 

te council. of Nice ranks' Deeroeſes 'among the clergy | 

though ſome hold-that their ordination was not ſacramental 


dut 3 mere eccleſiaſtical ceremony. However, it gave then] £97. of the fptak&r; and ey 


; preeminence above their ſex ; for which reafon the coun 


or Laodicea forbad the ordaining' of any' more for the fu to f Sa ht 
cil of . | *" Thus it was that Dr. Wallis | 
Lids the ordaining of Deaconeſſes, and enſoins ſuch as had been | | 


me. The firſt council of Orange, held in 441, likewiſe for 
ordainedto receive the benediction vith the mere taity. 

Itis hard to ſay when the order of Deaceneſſus Expired ; by rea 
ſon they did not all ceaſe together. The ele venth canon o 
the council of Laodicea, it is true, ſeems to abrogate them 1. 


hat it is certain they ſubſiſted in divers places, long afterwards, | 


For the twenty ſixth canon of the firſt council of Orange, and 
me twenty firſt of that of Epaona, held in 515, forbid the ort 
4ination of Deacoveſſes 3 yet thete were ſome at the time of 
the couneil in Trullo . Nu 4 wget Ee 
Atto of Verceil in his VII Ich letter gives the reaſon of their 
deing aboliſhed : he obſerves that in the firſt ages the miniſtry 
of women was neceflaty, in order to the more eaſy r 
of other women, and tedovering them from p iſm; an 

that they likewiſe ſerved for the more decent adminiſtration 
of baptiſm to the ſame: but that it was not then neceſſary, 
dy reaſon none but children were bapted; and it might now 


The number of Dexeonefſs: does nt ſeem to have been fix - 
ed: theemperor Heracſius, ih his letter do Sergius patriarch of 
Conſtamtinople, orders that in the great chutch of Conſtantino: 
ple there be forty Deaconeſs, whereas there were only fix in 
that of the mother of God, in the quarter'6fthe Blachernz, | 
DEACONRY, Diacoxarr, the —_— miniſtry of a Dea- 
con, ot Deaconeſs." Ste DrAcox, and DERCONESS. * | 
DeaconRY, DiacoxiA] is atſo''a"name' MIN reſerved to the 

chapels, and oratoties in Rome, wider the direction of the 

— deacons, in their reſpective regio or quarters. See 

Cox. Ie n 

Tothe Deaconries were anne xed a ſbrt gf hoſpitals, or boards 

for the diſtribution of alms, governny Ty Thy regionaty deaf 

cons, called cardinatdeacons, of whom there were ſeven, an 
ſwering to the ſeven regions, their chief being called the arch 
deacon. See CARUIN Alk. : 

The hoſpital adjoiningito the church ofthe Deacorry, had an ads 

minittrator for the temporal concerns, called the Father of the 

De:comy, who was ſometimes a prieſt;/and ſometimes a layr 

man. 8 . . 7 „gon 501 | 


Atpreſentthere are fourteen of theſe Draconries or hoſpitals at 
Rome, which are reſerved to the cardmals. Du Cange gives 
us then names : as, the Deacorry of St. Maria in the broad 
f the Deacoxry of St. Euſtachio near the Pantheon, Ge. 

DEADLY Fead in out law-books, a profeſſion of irreconcila- 
dle enmity till a per ſon is revenged by the death of his enemy. 

de word Frad, is derived from the German Febd, which, as 
Hlottoman obſerves, ſignifies, mods bellum , modo capitalis inimi- 

„ citias. See FE lll | 


- 
* 
5 


Suchenmity and tevenge was allowed by our ancient laws in] 


thetimeofthe Saxons, viz; If any mati was killed, and a per 


tul dor them to take up arms, and revenge themſelves on the 


 munheter: Which was called Bra Fexd: And this, probate || 


H the original of an appeal. 'Sze ABPEAL. | 
Unap-Pledge! Seethe article MORTGAGE. A 21 

Drab-Ker ing, at ſea, is that eſtimation, judgment or conjeo- 

ure, which the ſea-men make of the Cs where à fp is, 

dy keeping an acebunt of ber way by the log, by knowi 

; ne compaſs, and by reQi 

ing all, with allo wrance for driſt leeway, | 


—_ 


thip's trim: ſo that this Rec l is WI 
ation ofthe fury, moon und ſtars, and is tb 


His 


rin ſo end, becauſe it does not paſs aw ay fo WIiffly, as the 
Tg ruin by ber ades doch n * 


+4 
Nip have a grear eddy following her ſtern, they fay, ge | 


makes much Dead- Mater. 

PEAFFORESTED, in our law. books, the being diſcharged 
om being foteſt; or freed and exempted from foreſt- aws. 
dee FokEsT. | oY X 72 | 

* "Fobannes Dei Gratia, &c. Archiepiſcopis, Epiſcopis, xc. ſciatis 
v 0nnino Deafforeſtaſſe Firefiam 4 Brute 3 que 
ed Foriflam & Foreflaries pertinent. Quart volumus & firmi- 
ter frecipimus, guad predifta Forefta & homines in illa manen- 


' ſome torejgn body nttbduced Within it. 
Fele ey e 


- 


DEAN *, a prime dignitary in 


| £9 LEGIATE, and 


water juſt bekind'rhe ſterfl bf i ſhip) : 


Fats alfo dumm d, as nat being able to learn any 
e's” wh e , way,  Howeyer, as the 
in ſomne meaſure, te ih ene they may under- 
what is fad oblecy g the 17. th lips, tongue, 
88 Nene yes to move 
Ft ad by this means learn 

i £1191 alt 13! 4% 


two y entlemen 

born deaf, to hear what was ſai ene 5 erti- 
nent anſwers.  Dipby ayes, Wa an Re ame, 
within his own knowledge. . {gt ere as a Swiſs phyfician 
lately hving at Amſterdam, 'one Joh. Conrad Amman, who 
effected the ſame in ſeveral children, born deaf, with ſurpriz- 
ing ſucceſs. He has reducedthethi to a fixed art or method, 
. 2 


which he has publiſhed in his Sarda: 4, Amlt 
— * ee . ae. * N Si Pe. . 
n the Phil. Tranſack. No, 313. we have, an accaunt by Mr. 
Waller, R. S. Secr. of i Gall 264 bis Kier, l fifty 
Jears old, born in the ſame ton with Mt. Waller, who had 
neither of them the leaſt ſenſe of hearing; yet both of them 
knew, by the motion of the Hips GY, whateyer was ſaid tv 
them, and would anſwer pertinently to the queſtion, propoſed. 
It ſeems they, could bot N ad peak when, children; 
but loſt their ſenſe after wards 3. whence th 7 retained their 
ſpeech, which, though uncouth,, Was yet intelligible. . 
Such another inſt ce-is that o Mr. oddy's daughter, mini- 
ſter of St. Gervais in 9 related by biſnop Burnet. 
At two years old they perceive we had lolt ber hearing ; and 
ever ſince mough ſhe hears great noiſes, yet — working of 
what is fald tc her, But by, obſerying the motions, of the 
mouth and Tips of others, ſhe bas. acquired ſo many, words, 
that out of theſe ſhe has formed 3 ſort of jargon, in which ſhe 
can hold converſation whole days With thoſethat can ſpeak her 
language. She knows nothing that 5 {aid to her, unleſs ſhe 
ſee the motion of their mouths that ſpeak to her; ſo chat in 
the night, they are obliged, tg. li N to ſpeak to her. 
One thing will appear the [trapgelt part of the whole narrati- 
on: ſhe has a ſiſter, with whonſhe has practiſed her language 
more than with any body elſe: and in the night, by laying her 
hand on her ſiiter's mouth, ſhe can perceive by, that what ſhe 
ſaith, and = can diſcourſe 7th! her in the dark. Burn. Lez. 


language?” 
eyes, 
land 


——A 


Iy 
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IV. 24 . At | 25 nu Wil Git 16793 ? 
It is Göcervaple that deaf perſons n others thick of 
1 


hearing, hear bettet and more. e 2loud noiſe be raiſed at 
the time when yqu ſpeak to thi Which is owing, no doubt, 
to the greater aßen onthe car-drum, on that occaſion. Dr. 
Willis mentions a af woman, , who, if a drum were beat 
in the room, could hear any thing, yery clearly ; ſo that her 
husband hired a drummer for a ſervant, that by. bis means he 
might hold converſatioh with his. wife. The ſame author 
mentions another, who, living near a ſteeple, could always 
hear very well, if there was a ringing of three or four bells : 


but never elſe. See DRUM. 

| | in moſt cathedral, and collegiate 
churchts;” being uſually the preſident of the chapter. See 

CHAPTER. + - ee e | 
2 Hes called Dean, Decangz, of the Greek ua, ten, as being 
ſuppoſed to preſide over ten canons or prebendaries, at leaſt : 

See PEIND AKT, Se. + | 
Canoniſts diſtinguiſh between Deans. of cathedral, and thoſe of 
co Fus churches. The firſt, with their ehapter, are regu- 
ac ubject to the juriſdiction of the biſhop. As to Deans of 
© collegiate churches, they have uſually the contentious juriſ- 
diction in themſelves, that is, they exerciſe juriſdiction over 
their canons in all civil, or criminal matters; though ſome- 
times this helongs Wu common with the chapter. See 

CATHEDRAL: +) we het 

In England, as there ate two foundations of cathedral and col- 
- legiate chyr es, the old 175 the new; (the latter being thoſe 
toatded by enry che VIIIch on the; ſuppreſſion of the Ab- 
bots and Priors e eee into Dean 
and 33 905 t — are two as bn _ the D-axs. 
Thoſe of the 0] ation, are braughtto their dignity much 
like a Neve & firſt ſending out his Conge d Eſlire 


Fee 
| his roy F COnArnmeg: um, giving 18 
mandate Rat him. {& of the — are in- 


e, & heredes corum, fint Deafforeſtati in perpetuum 


: 


without either election qx confirmation 
Conſtantine, we are told, erected au oſice of nine hundred 
and fifty perſons at Conſtantinople, tak en out of divers trades 
and profeſſions, whom he exempted from all impoſitions, 
and beſtowed them on the cathedral church, to render ws of- 
ces 


ſtalled hy a ſhorter cpurſe; only by the king's letters patents, 


DEA 


fices of burial gratis to the defundt, particularly to the poor. | 
Theſe he called Decant and Lecticarii, probably by reaſon they 
were divided by tens; each whereof had a bier or litter to 


Conſtantius began to be called Copiate, i. e. clerks deſtined] 
forlabour. For they are uſually ranked among the clerks, and 
even before the chantors. By a law of the year 357, it appears 
that there were of theſe Copiatæ at Rome. See LEcTICAR1N, 
and CopflarTÆ. | 
Dean is allo a title applied among us to divers that are the 
chief of ſome peculiar churches, or chapels; as, the Dean 
of the king's chapel, of the arches, of battle, of boking, Ge. 
Rural DEAN, or Urban DE an, was formerly an ecclefialtical| 
erſon, who had a diſtrict of ten churches or pariſhes, either | 
in the country or city, within which he exerciſed juriſdiction. 
Theſe Rural Deans were ſometimes called Archipresbyteri, and} 
at firſt were both in order and authority, above the arch- 
deacons. They were elected by the clergy, and by their votes 
depoſed ; but afterwards they were appointed, and removed, 
at the diſcretion of the biſhop : and hence they were called 
Decani Temporarii, to diſtinguiſh them from the cathedral 
Deans, who were called Decani Perpetui. See RURAL Dean. 
We meet with Raral Deans as early as the IXth century: 
Hincmar, in a capitular to his arch-deacons, reſerves the 
right of electing them to himſelf; and only allows it to the 
arch-deacons, in caſe he be abſent, and by proviſion only. 
Some take the Raral Deans to hold the rank and place of the 
Chorepiſcopi. Be this as it will; it is certain they are very 
ancient in France, Germany, and England; though till the 
end of the XVIth century they were unknown in Italy, in 
regard the biſhopricks being there exceeding ſmall, they were 
not needed. S. Charles Borromeo is ſaid to have firſt in- 
troduced them there. See CHOREPISCOPUS. 
DEax, in the ancient monaſteries, was a ſuperior eſtabliſhed] 
under the abbot, to eaſe him in taking care of ten monks ;| 
whence he was called Decaxxs, itt imitation of thoſe officers 
called by the ſame name among the Romans, who had ten 
ſoldiers under them. See ABBOT. 
Till the time of St. Benedict, there were uſually in each mo- 
naſtery a provoſt, Prepoſitas, and ſeveral Deans, Decani,| 
under the abbot. In ſome abvies, there was but one Dean, 
and he, bleſſed by the biſhop, as well as the abbor himſelf. | 
This privilege gave him occaſion to think himſelf in ſome 
meaſure the abbot's equal; and to ſcruple obedience to him. 
St. Benedict was ſenſible of this inconvenience, and to prevent 
it in his order, appointed that the monaſteries ſhould be go- 
verned under the abbot by ſeveral Deaxs, whoſe authority be- 
ing thus ſhared, they would be the leſs dangerous. 
The office of the Deaxs, we have obſerved, was to have the 
inſpection of ten monks, to look to their working, and all 
their exerciſes. They were not choſe by ſeniority, but me- 
rit; and might be depoſed after three admonitions. The mo- 
naſteries being now leſs populous than they were in ancient 
times, the abbot, or prior, do not ſtand in ſo much need of 
being eaſed; ſo that Deaxs are ſet aſide. 
DEAN and Chapter. Anciently, biſhops did not ordinarily tranſ- 
act matters of moment ſine conciliopresbyterorum principalium, 
who were then called Senatores Eecleſiæ, and collegues of the 
biſhops ; repreſenced in ſome meaſure by our chapters of cathe- 
drals, whereof the Dean and ſome of the prebends are, upon 
the biſhop's ſummons, to aſſiſt him in ordinations, deprivations, 
condemnations, excommunications, and other weighty con- 
cerns of the church, See CHAPTER. 
DEARTICULATION, in anatomy. See DiarTHROs:s. 
DFATH, Alors, is generally conſidered as the ſeparation of 
the ſoul from the body; in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to 
life, which conſiſts in the union thereof. See Lipx. 
Phyſicians uſually define Death by a total ſtoppage of the 
circulation of the blood; and a ceſſation of the animal, and 
vital, functions conſequent thereon ; as, reſpiration, ſenſa- 
tion, Sc. See CIRCULATION, FUNCTION, Se. 
An animal body, by the actions inſeparable from life, under- 
goes a continual change. Its ſmalleſt fibres become rigid, its 
minute veſſels grow into ſolid tibres no longer pervious to the 
fluids, its greater veſſels grow hard and narrow, and every 
thing becomes contracted, cloſed and bound up; whence 
the dryneſs, immobility, and extenuation obſerved in old 
age. By ſuch means the offices of the minuter veſſels are de- 
ſtroyed, the humours ſtagnate, harden, and at length coaleſce 
with the ſolids. Thus are the ſubtileſt fluids in the body in- 
tercepted and loſt, the concoction weakened, and the repa- 
ration prevented ; only the coarſer juices continue to run 
ſlowly through the greater veſſels, to the preſervation of life, 
after the animal functions are deſtroyed. At length, in the 
proceſs of theſe changes, Death it ſelf becomes inevitable, as 
the neceſſary conſequence of life. See Fink, Act, c. 
But it is rare, Ithat life is thus long protracted, or that Death 
ſucceeds merely from the decays aud impairments of old age. 
Doſes, a long and horrid train, cut the work ſhort. Lee 
ISEASE. 


DE BENE ESSE, a Latin phraſe uſed in our law-books—T0 


DEBENTURE, a kind of writing, in the nature of x bond, 


DEATH-Hatch, in natural hiſtory, a little inſe& famous for a 


DEB 


ticking noiſe, like the beat of a watch, wiel 

have long took for A preſage of Death, in buy pales populace 
is heard: whence it is alſo called Pediealus Fatidica! , ere 

carty the bodies in: it is ſuppoſed to be theſe, who under 8 Pulſatorius, &c. Mertiſa. 


here are two kinds of Death -I atebes: of the 
a good account in the 22 Tranſa&. b 


. : i © 
is a ſinall beetle r of an inch long, of a on en lt 
our, 


ſpotted ; having pellucid wings under the V as; 
or helmet on the head, and two Antenna > *3 A lng Cap 
beneath the eyes, and doing the office of proboſcig ing from 
part it beats withal, he obſerved, was the extre, e 
the face, which he chuſes to call the upper lip Fu of 
being protracted by this bony part, and lying undern ti 
of view. Its figure, as it appears in a microſco 10 a, our 
ſented in Tab. Natur. Hiſt. Fg. 2. oper lee repre- 
This account is confirmed by Mr. Derham, with ti. «: 
ference, that inſtead of ticking with the upper lip he obſ; * 
the inſect to draw back its mouth, and beat with its for = 
That author had two Death Watches, a male and 3 > ead, 
which he kept alive in a box, ſeveral months * 
bring one of them to beat whenever he pleaſe, by ENS 
its beating. By his ticking noiſe he could frequent] — 
the male to get up upon the other in the Way of coil 0 
When the male found he got up in vain, he would _ 
again, beat very eagerly, and then up again: Whence the in. 
genious author concludes, thoſe pulſations to be the wa 
whereby theſe inſects woo one another, and find out, and in- 
vite each other to 72 
The ſecond kind of Death-Hatch is an inſect in appearance 
quite different from the firſt. The former only beats ſeven or 
eight ſtrokes at a time, and quicker ; the latter will beat ſome 
hours together, without intermiſſion, and his ſtrokes are more 
leiſurely, and like the beat of a Watch. This latter is a ſmall 
greyiſh inſect, much like a louſe when viewed with the 
FT Rn Its figure, as magnifigd, is ſeen in Tab. Naur. 
iſt. Fig. I. 
It is very common in all parts of the houſe in the ſummer- 
months: is very nimble in running to ſhelter ; and ſby of beat- 
ing whendiſturbed. But will beat very freely before you, and 
alſo anſwer the beating, if you can view it without giving it 
diſturbance, or ſhaking the place where it lies, ec. The author 
cannot ſay, whether they beat in any other thing, but he never 
heard their noiſe except in or near paper. As to their 
Noiſe, the fame perſon. is in doubt, whether it be made by 
their heads, or rather ſnouts againſt the paper ; or, whether 
it be not made after ſome ſuch manner, as graſhoppers and 
crickets make their noiſe. He inclines to the former opinion: 
the reaſon of his doubt is, that he obferved the animal's body 
to ſhake and give a jirk at every beat, but could ſcarce perceive 
any part of its body to touch the paper. But its body is ſo 
ſmall, and near the paper, and its motion in ticking ſo quick, 
that he thinks it might be, yet he not perceive it. The tick- 
ing, as in the other, he judges to be a wooing act; as having 
obſerved another, after much beating, come and make offers 
to the beating inſe&, who after ſome offers, left off beating, 
and got upon the back of the other. When they wele 
joined, he got off again, and they continued ſome hours jomed 
tail to tail, like dog and bitch in coition. Whether this inſect 
change its ſhape, and become another animal, or not, he ca 
not ſay ; though he has ſome cauſe to ſuſpect that it becomes 
a ſort of fly. It is at firſt a minute white egg, much ſmaller 
than the nits of lice; though the inſect is near as big ac 10ulc- 
In March it is hatched, and creeps about with its ſhell ol. 
When it firſt leaves its ſhell, it is even ſmaller than its egg: 
though that be ſcarce diſcernable without a microſcope. la 
this ſtate it is perfectly like the mites in cheeſe : from tne mite 
ſtate they grow gradually to their mature or perfect lac 
when they become like the old ones, they are at firſt very 
ſmall ; but run about much more ſwiftly than before. 
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or do a thing De bene eſſe, is to accept, or allow it as well gone 
for the preſent ; but when it comes to be more fully ex — 

or tried, to ſtand or fall, to be allowed or difallowed, according 
to the merit, or well-being of the thing in its own nature 
or, as we ſay, Valeat quantum valere poteſi. 14 
Thus, in chancery, upon motion to have one of the lels p 
cipal defendants in a cauſe examined as a witnels, the — : 
(not then thoroughly examining the juſtice of it, or as wh 
ing what may be objected on the other ſide) often d 4 . 
2 defendant to be examined De bene eſſe, i. e. that his — 1 
tions ſhall be allowed or ſuppreſſed at the hearing of 2 4. 
upon a full debate of the matter, as the court ſhall think Bt; 
but for the preſent they have a well-being or con 
lowance. | 


ven i ſecure 
firſt given in 1649, to charge the commonwealth to 4 
foldier-ereditor, or his aſſigns, the ſum due, upon 
the accounts of his arrears. 2 . . 
The word is alſo uſed in the Exchequer, and Zn he ks 
houſhold, where Debentures are uſually given to 2 ile. 
for the payment of their wages, board-Wages, an - 


DEC _—_ 


85 i mentioned in the act of oblivion, 12 Car. II.] The Deraprori were obliged to pay for the dead: df to after 
har ing fince the late revolution, has been uſed in many] tothe emperbr fat the duden parc of ſuch data 85 0 Pei 
of parliament, eſpecially in that which relates to the for-] own eſtates. a Cicero, in his oration for Ro cigs- exile then 

od eſtates in Ireland, out of which the ſoldiers Debentares, Decem Ani. 44 n i Wos ke 
fel „tel to be ſatisfied, 11. W. III. [DECASTYLE;® in the ahdient archite ure, a building 5 cl 
PMLITY, in a medicinal ſenſe, is a relaxation of the ſolids, | an'ordonnanee” of ten colammns, in front. — The teniple of 
Eich induces weakneſs, and fainting. See en | [apter Oy DE jus was Deeaſh je. pep TEMPLE, 

BRUIZED, or DEBRUTSED,.. ih Beal, n When we DFECE Ib Word is formed of Fixa, ten, and va, Column, 
old imitate the grievpus. xeltraint ST ply mal, Wing is} 2ECEMBER, the laſt month of the year.; chere in the ſun 
. . . TORE. V6 Iuer oiifce. 
übe ben pate, Geis born upon a beaſt in an eſcute heon, . In Romalus e ear Peel wid the roth worth whitice the 
Ar 0 t is ſaid to be dcbriiſed of the pale. _ name, r. from Decem, den - fo the Romans began their 
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- atking due to another, whether it conſiſts of money,] year in Murch. Sce VAR. | adams, 
DEBT; 3 1 3 I. The month Wy was viiger r at Veſta: 
dot law, Debts due to the king are to be fatisfied inthe  ROWITUr ed ĩt 30 days; Numa reduced tig 39; which 
felt place in all caſes of executorſhip, and adminiſtratorſpip; 5 Czſatincreaſed to 31. emen 
ud bil the king's Debt be ſatisfied, he may rotect the debtor Under the reign of Commodus, "this month was called by 
{om the arreſt of any other creditor. See KING. Pane way of flattery Amazozins, in tignour of a Cotttezan whom 
We meet with divers kinds of Debts : Active Debts, are thoſe] that prince paſſionately loved, and had got painted Nike an 
whereof a perſon is creditor : Paſſive Debts, ofe whereof he Amazon ; but it otily kept the ame during that empetor's 
i debtor. —T here are alſo Real Debts) Perſonal Debts, and] life. | 5 eie W 
erh 1 e R At the latter end of the month, they had the Fuveviles ldi. 
Chrotrapbary Dur, in the French law, is that due by virtüe of and the n kept the fealt of the goddeſs Vacuna 
10 de, or writing undet one's hand, and not provided in judi-] in the fields, having then gotten in their frufts, and fowri 
cature. | . are | their corn; whence ſeems to be derived the popular feſtival 
Ih pot becary DeBr, is that due in virtue of ſome contract, or] called Harveſt-home, way Ne e SEES 
judgment. SOR 8 DECEMPEDA, _ SEKATIOT'S, Ten. ſoot rod an inſttument 
Predatory DEBT, is that ariing from an alienation of lands, Sc.] uſed by the ancients inmieaſuting! See NR aka and Roy. 
the whole purchaſe yyhereof has not been paid. | The Decempeda was a rule, or rod divided. into ten feet; 
Priviledged DEBT is that which mult be ſatistied before all others; whence its name, from Detem, gag, and Pes pediß, foot. The 
J »- © * 7 FO 
the king's tak, St. AS * toot was ſubdivided into 12 Hches; and each inch into 10 
böTOR, a perſon whoowes ſomething to another: In oppo” digits. Sec Foot. _ *. 4 2 
don to creditor, Which is he to whom it is owing. Sce The Decempeda was uſed both in meaſuring of land, like the 
5 W 


CREDITOR. - chain among us; and by architects, to give the proper dimen- 
DECAGON, aplain figure in geometry, haying ten ſides, and ſions and proportions to the Fre of their buildings, which"uſe 
les. See FIGURE. _ n it till retains. Horace, Lib. U. Og. 15. lamenting the mag⸗ 

If all the fides and angles be equal, it is called a regular Deca- nificence and delicacy of the buildings of his tirne, dbſeryes, 
on, and may be infcridegin a circle, that it was otherwiſe in the mes of Romulus and Cato, that 
The des of a regular Pęcagun are, in power and length, equal] inthe houſes of private perſoris there were not then know H any 


to the greateſt ſegment of an hexagon, inſcribed in the ſame] portico's meaſured out with the Decempeda, not tutned to the 
circle, and cut according to extream, and mean proportion. north totake the cool air. ng SOA e eee 
A fortification alfa coulilting of ten ballionz, is ſometimes call- DECEMVIRI, an order of migiftrates among 'the'Rotnans, 
ed a Decagon. 3 . created with a ſoveraign powet to draw up aud make! wy 
DECALOGUE; the ten commandments of God, engtaven on] for the people; thus called by reaſon their numbet Was ten. 
wo tables of ſtone, and giyento Maſks, . . _ See CoriC Lande tf) i 1603 DoIinog0% (12DT0 aff 
* The word is Greek, co noſed, of Hex, ten, and Ahe To the Decemdiri was given AlL. the legiſlative authgrity 
word. g. 4. ten words Accord ly the Jews call them| ever enjoyed by the kings, and after them by the conſuls. 
Nin nwy the ten rt ich appellation is very One among them had all the euſſguꝭ and honours of the func- 
ancient. % . cy. cots MNOWErenBIgq me Ute itt cir turn, during the year of 
The Samaritans, both fh their text und verſion, add after the their Decemirate. on T1987 TIT eee 
15th verſe of the X Xth chapter of Exodus, and after the 211t;} It was the Decemviri drew up the laws of the twelve tables, 
verſe of the Vth chapter of Deutcronomy, an eleventh com- | called thence Leges Decemoi#at6s, Which for 4 conſiderable 
mandment, to build an altar on mount arti im, Sc. But] time were the whole of the Roman law. Sec TaprLE. 
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it is apparently an interpolatiqn, to authorize their having a] In the year 302, the conſuls Applus Claudius Craffinius, and 
temple and an altar on that mountain, and to diſeredit, if T. Genucius Augurinus, being obliged to abdicate; the firſt 
pole the temple at Jeruſalem, and the worſhip theteper-] Decemvir; were created; "the year following ten new ones 

ormed. It muſt be added, however, that, though all, both] were appointed to ſacceed them, and in the year 364 another 
Jews and Chriftians, agree in the number of ten command-] ſet were to have been chqſen, but that the people roſe, made 
ments; there is ſome difference as to the manner of dividing] them lay down, and rcſume the conſuls; e exceſſive de- 
mem. B | | bauchery of 17 005 Claudius Cfaffinius, one of the conſuls, 
The Talmudiſts, and Poftelltis after them, in his tteatiſe de] who was firſt obliged to abdicute, and who had been choſcu 


* 


Phanienu Literis, ſay, that the Decalogue, ot ten command- ] firſt Decemvir three times, Was the principal cauſe. Cicero de 
ments were l quite through he ales which God] Finib. Lidl. I. Livy, Lib. III. Halicarnafſeus, Lib, N. And 
greto Moes butt at neverthelefs the middle of the , Mem} Florus, Lib. c. 24. relate the hiſtory, g. 

nah, and öf the U, $2mech, remained miraculouſly ſuipegded | The Decezeviraladminiltration, However, it is to be obſerved, 

Without adhering to any thing. ee the Diſſertation on the | had not its firſt riſe at the time when the authority of the 
Samaritan, Me dali, pribted at Paris in 1715. They add, that] conſuls! was devolved into the hands of the Detrmgiri: for, 
the Decalogue was wrote in letfers of light, i.e. in luminous, during the interregnum that enſucd'aftet the death f Romulus, 

Dining ſecterz. 127 reer? ee e þ | the management of affaſrs,” wich the ſenate then” took upon 

DECA ERIS.* x t&rrii' figrtifying 4 tentb part; de Mr.] them, is called by Halicatnaſſeus, Lib. II Decemvital,” by rea- 
Kureur, and ſome gther authors, to mark and me ute the] ſon the ſenators, divided into tens, commanded each in their 
tervals of ſounds!” 527 0/07 ̃ũͤ—PoÄ—— ne 1 turn: that is, one of each ten, for five days fucceſſively, ha- 
de word is formed of Jett, en, ald egg, Pare?" I ving the Faſtes, Lictorseg like th&kikgs. Moy 920 ret 

DECAMERON! a Work contafning the Mons, of cony ſat | There werte alia milary Hermmviri; angordivers emergen- 


tions of ten days. Bocaceto's Dreh u cohH Ts of one fittudred | cies Detentuin ere erbated 1 regulate certain af- 
Dez ten 4 25 51065 eb og 0 q fairs, -aftertheſame maanei a bottds of epitnmiffioners are ap- 
P. 7 rn 
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theplacewhiere ity Before: they ay ifs cr colonies g Detemdiri to ptepat e and pręſide ut fexlts ir honour 
DECANUS, injook ys Me ti! = ri 0 "Rad ten] of the gods; Deremviri to talco ee of the lachifiers Decemvira 
er officers, O perſd 3, under a e ct 2 to kerp the Sybilybookgoi50oonn2 a ee bn eee. 
4 7 77 vt 7 ene en 


When ah arnfy-raiſes if Exh N pointei among us: Thug we Hug Derne uin fort donducting 


liſh dean” See DEAN ; 101% |: Sometimes; in ieuof Brunei theyenly trextes Spree,, 
DECANTATION: 10 chymiſtry vie ict Ur pou or Tami or Dres Kdt DUMIDEvENMY is, Se 
liquor from off the faces, Mc. b gently. | FT ; the lip {DECENNATIA ,Liycadtiquiry, feats which'the Roman em- 
ot canthas of the elel; whence the w old B. Ictiye 15 fi perors held every tenth yoat of wou reigary/witth fierificcs, 


CAxTaus, 1 TIA games. Fargeſfck to che people, Rr... 
DECAPITE:,' in ber Fir e 10 N or of thiseuftolh,, wich was after Wards 
DECAPR P era y. f F T * 4 » *" . 4 S 80 | | . f. . £ * 71 40 oo * "# : 24 , . 
officer Leer. FIR e ee —— they. ire wle offered vows for the empero! 
gathered the tributes, or taxes. EL | | | 1 : 
me Th wo tr his Rix” 2 and teres, firtt 3 Rl and the perpetuity of his empire called ota Decennalia dee V ow. 


by reaſon the ten firſt, or principal perſons of each - Fromthe/rithe of Abtoninus Pius, we find theſe cerdmone⸗ 
va, 1 munity, wire chal 8 make ger a marked on medals. PRIMI DECENNALES: 8 EE ND! 
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DECENNALES. VOTA SOL. DECEN. II. VOTA 
SVSCEP. DECEN. III. 2 
Theſe vows muſt have been made at the beginning of every 
tenth year; for on a medal of Pertinax, who ſcarcerei ned 
four months, we find VOTA DECENN. & VOTIS 
DECENNALIBUS. 
Struvius is of opinion, that theſe vows took place of thoſe 
which the cenſor uſed to make in the times of the republic 
for the proſperity and preſervation thereof. In effect, they 
were not only made in behalf of the prince, but alſo of the 
' ſtate, as may be obſerved from Dion. Lib. VIII. and Pliny 
the younger, Lib. X. ep. 101. 
Auguſtus's aim in eſtabliſhing the Peceunaſia, was to pteſerve 
the empire and the ſoveraign power, without offence. or re- 
ſtraint to the people. For during the celebration of this fealt, 
that prince uſed to ſurrender up all his authority into the hands 
of the people, who, filled with joy, and charmed with the good- 
neſs of Auguſtus; immediately delivered it him back again. 
DECIDUOUS, in the general, expreſſes a thing apt and rea- 
dy to fall. Sce PERENNIAL. ; : 
In ſome plants, the perianthium or calyx is deciduous with the 
flower, that is, falls off from the plant with it; in others not. 
Sce CALYX. 
DECIES Tantum, a writ that lies againſt a juror, who hath taken 
money for giving his verdict. See JURoR, and VERDICT. 
It is ſo called from its effe&, which is to recover ten times as 
much as he took. | 
It alſo lies againſt embracers that procure ſuch an inqueſt. 
See EMBRACER. 
DECIL, Drciris, in aſtronomy, an aſpe& or poſition of two 
planets, when they are diſtant from each other a tenth part of 
the zodiac. See ASPECT. 09 
DECIMAL Arithmetic, the art of computing by Decimal Frac- 
tions, firſt invented by Johannes Regiomontanus, and uſed by 
him in the conſtruction of his Tables of Sines. See ARITH- 
ME TIcx, and DECIMAL Fraction. f 
DEciMAL Fradions are thoſe whoſe denominator is 1, with 
one or more cyphers; as, 10, 100, 1000, 10000, c. Thus 
vs rs 1555, 69%, are Decimal Fraftions. Sce FRACTION. 
In the writing of Decimal Fractiont we uſually omit the deno- 


minator, as only conſiſting of unity with cyphers annexed :|DeciMAL Scales, in the general, denote any Scales divided dee; 


and in lieu thereof, a point, or comma, is prefixed to the nu- 
merator. Thus, 4%, is wrote .5; , 46. So .125 expreſ- 
ſes an hundred twenty-five parts of any thing ſuppoſed to be 
divided into 1000 parts. | 


As cyphers on the right hand of integers, do increaſe their va- DEGINE ATION, a puniſhment which the Romans uſes to 


lue decimally ; as, 2, 20, 200, Wc. ſo when ſet on the left 
hand of Decimal Fradtions, they decreaſe the value decimally ; 
as, 5, Of,-00s, c. when ſet on the left hand of integers, or 
on the right hand of Decimals, they ſignifiy nothing, but only to 
fill up places; thus, , 5000, or OOO. is but five units. 
To reduce auy Vulgar Frattion, as — * 4 to a DECIMAL 
Fraction of the ſame value, whoſe denominator ſhall be 
1000 ; ſay, by the Rule of three, as 8 the denominator of 
the vulgar fraction, is to F its numerator : ſo will 1000, the 
denominator aſſigned, be to a 4th term, which by working 
will be found to be ,625. and therefore, Wes, Or . 625 is a 
Decimal of the ſame value with the former fraction 4. 
The common operations in Decimals are performed as in the 
vulgar rules, regard being had only to the particular notation, 
to diſtinguiſh the integral from the fractional part of a ſum, 


In Addition, and Subſtraction of DECIMALS; the points being all DECENNIERS, Dxeciwess, or DozinxRs, in the ancient 


placed under each other, the figures are to be added, and ſub- 
ſtracted as in common arithmetic : and when the operation is 
done, ſo many figures of the ſum, or the remainder, are to 
be noted for Decimalt, as there are places of Decimals in the 
greateſt given numbers. An example will make this clear. 


Addition of Decimals. Subſtraction. 


„43791 9 , JT From 67 .9 
792 [„Take 29 , 8754 
6124 | 3, 791 Rem. 38 0246 
O53 12 „0091 
N AE From 25 , 1462 

2,19531 | Kem. 12 , 0702 


For Multiplication of DECIMALS, obſerve to cut off juſt ſo many 
Decimal parts from the produdt as there are Decimals in both 
factors. The work is the ſame as in integers. Thus, 


Multiplication of Decimals. 


+1472] » 365] 3» 65 
i 79 „122 . 421 Wte, In the ficſt example the 
— product only amounts to fix pla- 
736-0 730 3650 ces; for which reaſon à cypher 
10304 730 7300 | is prefixed, to make up ſeven De- 
1472 365 | 21900 eimal places; there being ſo many 
in the two factors. 


—————————— 


DECIPHERING, or DECYPHERING, the art, or act of find- 


| Geſvry has publiſhed the principles of Deciphering the 


In Div;/iow of DECIMALS, proceed in all ref. f 
of integers ; and when the operation is = 2 k Avid 
places in the quotient for Decimals, as, with ts 4 many 


Decimals in the diviſor are equal to the Dee; Uber of 
dividend. cel mal places of the 


and ot Con 22JFL (88 
143 ( 
I 
132 55 
— — — 
. 110 | 5 
110 10 
| | 
FT. PT 
22 3 7327832 : 
) 66 | Y K 
143 | 1002 
132 73 
110 
110 | 2 


233 


But there are certain caſes in diviſion of Dec; ; 
quire ſome further management: as, firſt, wh on 
is a Decimal Fraction, and the divided an integer; add. or _— 
as many or rather more cyphers to the dividend, than ther — 
places in the diviſor: thus, , 365) 22,0000 (60.2. For — 
being three places of Decimals in the diviſor, and four in * 
dividend, there will be but one in the quotient. Second! 
Where the diviſor is a mixt number, and the dividend a whols 
number, add at leaſt as many cyphers to the dividen — — 
are places in the diviſor. Thus, 3,65) 22,0000)6,02. T hird! 
herever the diviſor is bigger than the dividend, annex 4 
phers to the latter. Thus, ,365) 22,0000 (,602, P 


mally; but particularly certain Scales of money, weight 

meaſures, made from tables ſo called, to 1 —— 
arithmetic, by ſhewing by inſpection the Decimal Frafios of 
any part of money, weight, or meaſure. See Scat. 


inflict on the ſoldiers who had quitted their poſt, raiſed a mu- 
tiny in the camp, behaved themſelves cowardly in the fight, 
or otherwiſe faited in their duty ; for which every tenth man 
was put to death as an example to the reſt, | 

The manner of detimating was thus: The genera! aſſembled 
the whole camp, then the tribune brought to him thoſe that 
were guilty, and impeached, and reproached them, with their 
cowardly actions and baſeneſs in the preſence of the whole 
army : then putting their names into an urn, or an helmet, as 
many were drawn out as made the tenth part of the whole 
number: and theſe were put to the ſword, and the others ſaved. 
This was called Decimare, a word of the ancient Roman mi- 
litia, who, to puniſh whole legions, when they had failed in 
their duty, made every tenth ſoldier draw lots, and put hin 
to death tor an example to the others. 


monuments of our law, are ſuch as were wont to have the 
overſight, and check of the friburghs, for maintenance of the 
king's peace; the limits of whoſe juriſdiction was called De- 
cenna, and Dozein. See FRIBURGH. 

They ſeem to have had very large authority in the Saxon 
times ; taking cognizance of cauſes within their circuit, and 
redrefling wrongs by way of judgment. Thas Briton, * We 
&« will that all thoſe who are fourteen years old, ſhall make 
« oath, that they will be ſufficient and loyal to us; and nei 
ther be felons, nor aſſenting to felons; and we will, that 
all profeſs themſelves of this or that Dozeir, and make ot 
offer ſurety of their behaviour by thoſe or thoſe Downer), 
except religious perſons, clerks, knights eldeſt ſons, an 
* women.” ; 

A Dozein now ſeems to be no other than a leet: for in 4* 
only this oath is adminiſtred by the ſteward, and taken b 
ſuch as are twelve years old and upwards. See LEET. 


ing the alphabet of a Cipher, or of explaining a letter wrote 
in Cypher. See CIPHER. N = 
Every Language has peculiar rules of Deciphering. 17 8 
wherein the rules peculiar to that language are laid dowl-— 
The principal, we ſhall here add as a ſpecimen in this _ 
As, Firſt, that when a character is found alone, it muſt eit 
be an 4, V or an O, theſe being the only letters in the Frenc 
alphabet that make words ſingly. oh 
1 the character that occurs the ofteneſt in a — 
to be decipheredis ordinarily an E; this being the moſt co 


, 0257600", 044539,2293,650, 


letter in that language. | Thirdly, 


DEC 


the U, you muſt take the charafter that is al- 
2 * one 5 other, which will be the C. 
mm ki the Tis alſo known by means of the , for ſince QUE 


Thirdly, 


Fourthly nly ſyllables in the French tongue that be- 

and gr 1 58 700 find a word of three characters, 

gin wor che firſt is a Q, and the laſt is not an E, it mult be an J. 

where" in all words of two letters, one of them is a vowel. 

rn of the three firſt characters of a word, one of them 

| b 

js 4 _— the vowels being onge deciphered ; the conſonants 

Severity found by the connexion which certain conſonants 

* ur have with certain vowels. 

0 K f @ ſhip, a kind of planked floor, from ſtem to ſtern, 
DE e ' gare laid, and the men walk to and fro; ſer- 


c gun 2 5 
. A be ing to ſeparate the ſtories of a ſhip, or other veſ- 


SHIP. 
1557 5 (aid to have two, or three Decks, when it contains two 


es. The middling ſort of veſſels have two Decks ; 

4 _ — diſtant from each other about five feet. a 
The brrom-Deck is called the firſt Deck : the ſecond Deck, an- 
e ſecond (tory fromthe ground in houſes, contains 


— — bo of guns with the firſt, abating that there is none 


rn. which is the captain's apartment. 
w— Deck are the kitchen-offices, &c. In large veſſels 
there is athird Deck, and a third battery. 
Some veſſels have likewiſe a half Deck, which reaches from the 
main- maſt to the ſtern of the Ship : as alſo a uarter-Deck, 
which is from the ſteerage aloft to the malter's round- 
— alſo there is a ſpare-Deck, which is the uppermoſt 
of all, being between the maiti-malt and the miſſen, called 
alſo the Orlope. See ORLOPE. | 
A Repe-DEcx, is that made of cordages interwove, and ſtretched 
over a veſſel that has no Deck, through which it is eaſy to an- 
hoy the enemy who comes to board her, and has leaped 
thereon, Theſe are outs uſed but in merchaut- veſſels, to 
d them from the corſairs. | : 
ET AMATION, a feigned diſcourſe, or ſpeech made in 
public, in the tone and manner of an oration. Sce ORA- 
TION, RECITATION, and RECITATIVE. Hick 
Among the Greeks, Declamation was the art of ſpeaking in- 


differently on all jen, and on all ſides of a queſtion ; of 


making a thing appear juſt that was unjuſt, and triumphing 
over Be beſt, and ſoundeſt reaſons. See SOPHIST. 1 
Such ſort of Declamations, M. de St. Evremond obſerves, 
were fitonly to corrupt the mind by accuſtoming men to cul- 
tivate their imagination rather than to form their judgment, 
md to ſeek for veriſimilitudes to impoſe upon, rather than ſo- 
lid reaſons to convince, the underſtanding. f . 
Among us, Declamation is reſtrained to certain exerciſes, which 
ſcholars perform, to teach them to ſpeak in public. 
We ſay, a Declamation againſt Hannibal, againſt Pyrrhus, the 
Declamations of Quintilian, Se. 
In the colleges of the Jeſuits, Declamations are little theatrical 
or dramatic performances, conſiſting of a few ſcenes not divi- 
ded into acts, and rehearſed by the ſtudents by way of exer- 
ciſe, and to form them for ſpeaking in public, 5 
Such Declamations are the moſt uſeful exerciſes performed in 
thecolleges. See EXERCISE. 
DECLARATION, in law, the act of ſhewing in writing the 
grief and complaint of the demandant, or plaintiff, againit the 
cefendant, where he is ſuppoſed to have received ſome wrong. 
This ought to Tyr and certain, both becauſe it impeacheth 
the defendant, ud alſo compels him to anſwer thereto, 
ECLARATION is alſo uſed for a confeſſion which the quakers, 
who ſcruple taking the oaths of ſupremacy, &c. are obliged to 
makeand ſubſcribe in lieu thereof. See QUAKER. 
Its tenor is a ſolemn promiſe before God and the world, 
o be true to king George, with a deteſtation and horror of 
that damnable poſition, that princes excommunicated by the 
Pope, or any other power, may be depoſed or mutthered ; 
and a Declaration, that no foreign prince, or power, has any 
DEAN Juriſdiftion, or authority in this kingdom. 
E L NSION, in grammar, the inflexion of a noun, ac- 
cording to its divers caſes. See CAsk, NoMINATIVE, Oc. 
© Declenfion of nouns is 4 different thing in the modern lan- 
zuages, Which have not properly any caſes ; from what it is 
n the ancient Greek and Latin, which have. 
ion in languages wherein the nouns admit of changes 
Whether in the beginning, middle, or end, is properly the &x- 
Prefling, or reciting of all thoſe changes in a certain order, 
certain degrees, called Caſes. 
languages wherein the nouns do not admit of changes in 
© lame number, Declenſion is the expreſſing of the different 
res, or habitudes a noun is in, and the different relations it 
4 Which difference of relations is marked by particles, 
dee Articles; as, a, the, of, to, from, &c. Sper 
CENSION of @ Diſeaſe, is when it is paſt its height, and the 
Dec abate See DiskAsk, and ACME. 
be „in aſtronomy, the diſtance of the ſun, a 
» Planet, ot other point of the ſphere of the world, from 
<Juator, either northward, or ſouthward. See EQUATOR. 


| 


Declination is either real or apparent, according as the rea! of 
apparent place of the point is conſidered. See PLacx. 
The Declination is an arch of a great circle, as GS, (Tab. 
Aſtrox. fig. 4.) iatercepted between a given point, as 8, and 
the equator AQ, and perpendicular to the ſame. Conſe- 
uently, the circle, by whoſe arch the Declination GS is mea- 
ured, paſſes through the poles of the world. See CircLe 
of Deelination. 
The Decilination of a ſtar; c. is found by firſt obſerving the 
altitude of the pole as PR, (fig. 5.) This ſubſtracted from 
o. gives the height of the equator AH: Then, the meridian 
altitude of the ſtar, HD, being obſerved; if it be greater than 
the altitude of the equator, Xn, the latter ſubſtracted from 
the former, leaves the Declination northward AD : or, if the 
altitude of the (tar HT be leſs than that of the equator HA, 


the former ſubſtracted from the latter leaves the Declination 


ſouthward TA. 
E. gr. Tycho at Uranisbourg obſerved the meridian altitude 


of the Cauda Leonis : 


HD $5& 59“ o“ 


Altitude of Equat. HA r 


Declinat. therefore, AD 16 F 5 


If the ſtar be in the quadrant Z R, then the leaſt altitude MR 
ſubſtracted from the altitude of the pole PR, leaves the diſtance 
from the pole PM ; which ſubſtracted again from the quadrant 
leaves the Declination MQ.—E. gr. M. Couplet obſerved 
29 OY yo" which ſubſtracted from 90 leaves M 
$79 41 10”. And by this method are conſtructed the 
tables of Declination of the fixed ſtars given us by Ricciolus 
and Dechales. | | | | 
By comparing the ancient obſervations with the modern, it 
appears, that the Declination of the fixed ſtars is variable; and 
that, — in different ſtars. For in ſome it increaſes, 
and in others decreaſes, and that in different quantities. The 
greateſt increaſe or decreaſe does not exceed thtee minutes 
and a half in ten years time. 
It has beeti greatly diſputed among the latet mathematicians, 
whether or no the Declination and obliquity of the ecliptic be 
variable? but the point ſeems now decided in favour of the 
immutability. See OBLIQuITY, and ECLIPTIC. 


Circle of DcL NATION, is a great circle of the ſphere, paſ- 


ſing through the poles of the world ; and on which the Declina- 
tion of a (tar is 3 ſuch is PG D K, paſſing through 
the poles T and K. Fg. 4. | 


Pardllax of DECLINAT10N, is an arch of the circle of Declina- 


tion, whereby the parallax of the altitude increaſes or di- 
miniſhes the Declination of the ſtar. See PARALLAX. | 


Refraction of the DECLINATION, an arch of the circle of Decli- 


nation, whereby the Declination of a ſtar is increaſed, or dimi- 
niſhed, by means of the refraction. See RErRACTION. 


DECLINATION of the Need, or Compaſs is its variation from 


the true meridian. See VARIATION of the Needle. 


DECLINATION of 4 Plaue, or Wall, in dialling, is au arch of 


the horizon, comprehended either between the plane, and the 
prime vertical circle, if you account it from eaſt to weſt; or 
between the meridian, and the plane, if you account it from 
north to ſouth. See DecLMWER. 

There are many ways given by authors for finding the Decli- 
nation of planes: the moſt handy and practical way is by 2 
Det/inator. See DECLINATOR. 


DECLINATOR, or DecLixatory, an itiſtrument in diall- 


ing, whereby the declination, inclination and teclination ot 
lanes is determined. See PLANx. 
ts ſtructure is as follows: on a ſquare wooden board ABCD 
(Tab. Dial. fig. 1.) deſcribe a ſemi-circle AED, and divide the 
two quadrarits thereof AE and ED into go degrees each, be- 
inning from E, as in the figure. Then, having fixed a pin 
the center F, fit a wooden ruler HI upbn the ſame, move- 
able thereon, with a box and needle K, as ſhewn under 
CouraAss. 
ow, to apply this, in taking the Declization of a plane: ap- 
plying the fide AD of the inſtrument to the plane propoſed, 
as MN (fig. 2.) and move the ruler FG, with the compaſs G 
this way and that, about the center F, till the needle reſt 
upon the line of the magnetical meridian of the place. Now 
the ruler in this ſituation cut the an in E, the plane 
is either northern or ſouthern : hut if it cut between P and E, 
the plane declines to the weſt; or, if between AE, to the 
eaſt by the quantity of the angle GFE. 


The ſame inſtrument will alſo ſerve to take the inclinations and 


teclinations of planes. To this end, inſtead of the ruler and 
needle, a thread with a 2 is fitted on a piu in the cen- 
ter F: then the fide BC of the Declinator ABCD, being ap- 
lied to the propoſed plane, as IL (fg. 3.) If the plumb-line 
FG cut the ſemi-circle AED in the point E, the plane is ho- 
rizontal ; or if it cut the quadrant EL in any point as G, then 
will EFG be the angle of inclination : laſtly, if applying the 
ſide ABto the plane, the plummet cutE, the plane is vertical. 
Hence, if the quantity of the angle of inclination be coin- 
pared with the elevation of the pole, and equator; it 2 ly 
| wn, 
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BECLINERS, or DEcLinixG Dial, are thoſe which cut either 


DECLINING, Inclining, 5 Dials. See DIAL. 
DECLIVIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the abdomen, called 


DECLIVITV. See the article AcL1viTY, 
DECOCTION, the act of boiling one, or more plants, or 


DECOLLATION, beheading, a term ſeldom uſed but in the 
phraſe, decollationof St. John the Baptiſt, which denotes a pain. D 


DECOMPOSITION, in chymiſtry and pharmacy, the ſame 
DEcoMPosITION, is ſometimes taken for any ſort of reſolu- 


DECORATION, in achitecture, any thing that adorns, and 


DECORATION is more particularly applied to the ſcenes of the- 


DEC 


Fnown, whether the plane be inclined, or reclined. See Ix- 
CLINATION, and RECLINATION. 


the plane of the prime vertical circle, or the plane of the ho- 
rizon, obliquely. Sce DIAL. 
It we conceive the plane of the prime vertical circle to revolve 
a little upon a right line drawn from Zenith to Nadir; the 
plane will become declining; nor will it be any Jonger cut at 
right angles by the mcridian, but by ſome vertical circle paſ- 
ling through the intermediate points. After the like manner a 
horizontal plane will be brought to decline, it revolving on 
the meridian line, one part of it be raiſed a little towards the Ze- 
nith and the other deptreſſed towards the Nadir. 
The uſe of declining vertical dials is very trequent, in regard 
the walls of houſes whereon dials are commonly drawn, do 
generally decline from the cardinal points. Incliners and re- 
cliners, and 2 deincliners, are very rare. See DIAL. 
Felt, 


Reclining, 


alſo Obliquns deſceadens. See OBLIQUUS deſcendens. 


other drugs, to extract the juice out of the ſame for ſome me- 
dicinal purpoſe. 

Decoctiont of guaiacum and farſaparilla, are the common, 
drink in certain diſeaſes. See APOZEM, and INFUSION. 

M. Boulduc aſſures us from his own experience, that the in- 
fuſions of vegetable purgatives act better, and produce bet- 
ter effects, than their decoctions; which he attcbiutes to this, 
that the pureſt and moſt active principles of thoſe bodies are 
diſſipated and evaporated by the heat. Memoires de Þ Academie 
Royale des Sciences, an. 1710. 


ting, wherein is repreſented the baptiſt's head, {truck off 
from his trunk; or, the feaſt held in honour of that 
martyr. 

A French embaſſador at Conſtantinople, ſhewing the grand 
ſignor a decollation of St. John admirably repreſented, except 
that the painter had not obſerved, that when a man is beheaded, 
the skin ſhrinks back a little; the emperor immediately ſpied 
the fault in that exquiſite performance; and to convince the 
embaſſador thereof, ſent orders for a man to be immediately 
beheaded, and his head to be brought for a proof. Catherinot 
Traite de la Peinuture. 


with analyſis, or reſolution, viz. the reduction of a body into 
its principles, or component parts. See ANALYSIS, and 
RESOLUTION. 


tion, or ſeparation of parts: but in propriety, decompoſition is 
a chymical proceſs, in order to a feparation of the heteroge- 
nities, or impurities from any matter. 


Tradition, founded on repeated experiments, is a much ſurer| 


way of arriving at the knowledge of theproperties of a plant, 
than any chymical analyſis, or decompoſition of its principles. 
See MEDICINE. 


enriches a building, church, triumphal arch, or the like, either 
without ſide, or within. See ORNAMENT. 


- * * | 
The orders of architecture contribute greatly to the decoration , 


but then the ſeveral parts of thoſe orders muſt have their juſt 
proportions, characters, and ornaments ; otherwiſe the fineſt 
order will bring confuſion rather than richneſs. See ORDER. 
Decoration in churches, are paintings, vaſes, feſtoons, &c. 
occaſionally applied to the walls; and with ſo much con- 
duct and diſcretion, as not to take off any thing from the 
form of the architecture: as is much practiſed in Italy, at the 
ſolemn feaſts. | 


atres. See SCENE, and THEATRE. | 

In operas, and other theatrical performances, the decorations 
mult be frequently changed conformably to the ſubject. 
The ancients had two kinds of decorations for their theatres : 
the firit called Ferſatiles, having three fides, or faces which 
were turned ſucceſſively to the ſpectators : the other called 
ductiles, ſhewing a new decoration by drawing, or ſliding an- 
other before it. | | 
This latter ſort is ſtill uſed, and apparently with much greater 
ſucceſs than among the ancients, who were obliged todraw 
a curtain whenever they made a change in the decoration ; 
whereas on our ſtage the change is made in a moment, and al- 
moſt without being perceived. 


DECORTICATION, the act of peeling, or unhusking roots, | 


ſeeds, fruits, branches, c. or of freeing them from their barks, 
rinds, husks, or ſhells. Sce BAR. 


DECORUM, Decox, in architecture denotes the ſuitableneſs 
of a building, and of the ſeveral parts, and ornaments there-| 


of, to the place and occaſion, 


DECOUPLE,, in heraldry, the ſa 


DECOURS, 
DECRESSANT, 
DECO, a place made fit for catchin 


DECUPLE, in arithmetic, aterm of relation, ot wee See 


DECURIO, the chief, or commander of a Decury, 


DEC 
Vitruvius is very ſt in thi 
evere in this point; ' FR 
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e or ſuiting the leverat org. PreſSrule, 
h, aracters : ſo, e. gr. as that a Cotinthiar eder: 
not be ſet at the entrance of a ptiſon, or ate-houſ; column may 
can, in the portico of a templez as tome — e 
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=o. in breach of decorum. Even in the diſpoſitio x © Mong 
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ould be; and that in the firſt a x . 
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have been damned to the loweſt, x ptr Which Mou! 


ted, or ſeyercd, 


Thus, a chevron deconsl“ ; 
ple, is a chevron wane: | 
wards the point, that the two d ar $10 macht 
en f b 
each other. | ds ſtand at a diltance 


me as uncoupleg, ;., pat 
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in heraldry. See Decreext, 
b of wi ; 
Hence alſo decoy-4nck is one that Ales . 2 . 
company of wild ones, and being become Kar. ron 
tnem, by her allurement draws them into th _ With 
where they become a prey. CRY ace, 
DECREE, DEcRETUM, an order, or reſolye made by af, 
rior power, for the regulating of an inferior. See“ * 
The commerce between ſoul and body, F. Malebranch 
ſerves, has no other vinculum, or connexion — 
5 . acy 


of the divine decrees. Second | 
. E caules onl * 1 - 
of Providence. Y execute the decree; 


The doctrine of the Calvini 
ſin by apoſitive deeree ; in th 
an antecedent decree, God c 
PRESCIENCE. 

DEtcREEs of councils, are the laws madet 


the doctrine and policy of the church. 
COUNCIL, 


ECREE was Originally uſed by the lawver ay thi 
cd by the prince, upon co 4 of EY —_— 
=_ _y canonilts _ reſtrain the word decree to the ordinan- 
C opess as the n i 
Deere Fr P See entre gra Canon is to what is ordained by 
ECREES in Chancery, are thedeterminations 
the lord chancellor, upon full — abit — — 
rits of the cauſe. See ChAxcERT. «Fits 

DECREMENT, or DECRESSAXT, in heraldry, denotes the 

wane or decreaſe of the moon, when ſhe is receding fromthe 
full towards the new. Sec CRESCENT. 
In this ſtate ſhe is called in blazon, a moon-d*creſſant, ot, en 
decours; ſince to call itacreſcent, would be improper, asthat 
term denotes an increaſe. The moon looking to the left fide 
of the eſcutcheon, is always ſuppoſed to be decreſſant ; whe 
ſhe faces the right, ſhe is creſcent, or in her growth. 

DECREPITATION, in chymiltry, the operation of ervine, 
and calcining ſalts over the fire, continued till ſuch time «3 
they ceaſe to crackle. See SALT, 

DECREPITATION is alſo applied to the noiſe, or crackling ot 

the ſalts during the operation. 
The deſign of this operation is to free the ſalt of its ſuperſ\u- 
ous moiſture : but the ſalt is hereby rendred ſo porous, aud 
apt to imbibe moiſture : that unleſs it be kept very cloſe, it 
ſoon moiſtens again. 

DECRET AL, a reſcript, or letter of a pope, whereby fome 
point, hy queſtion in the eccleſiaſtical law is ſolved, or de. 
termined. : 
The Dceretals, Littere Decretaler, compoſe the ſecond partot 
the canon-law. Sce CANON Law. 

Pope Gregory IX. in 1220, procured a compilation to be made 
of all the Deerezals or pontifical conſtitutions of his predecel- 
ſors,in five books, by Friar Raimond, a dominican, bis chaplai. 
Which is the only collection authorized by the holy ſee tobe 
read in ſchools Boniface the VIIIth, in 1297, made anc 
collection, under the name of Seætus, containing F books. 8 
Clement the IIld made a third, under the title of Clememm 
and John the XXIId, another under that of Exe. 
See CLEMENTINES; and ExTRAVACAN TES. 
All the Decrerals attributed to the popes before Siticlus. , 3! r 
are evidently ſuppoſititious. The impoſture is fo glaring, on 
even ſuch as are moſt favourable to the court of Rome, - 
obliged to abandon them : though they have been one bor 

means of eſtabliſhing the grandeur of Rome, — . 

ancient diſcipline, particularly as to eccleſiaſtical Jo * * 

and the rights of biſhops. They are ſuppoſed by * 

ſpurious offspring of Ifidore, arch-biſhop of Seville, b 10 

f Iſidore Peccatot 

on the collection thereof bears the name or t | biſhop 0 
or Mercator. They were firſt publiſhed by Riculph di 

Mentꝛ, in the IX th century. jon. 


ſts implies, that God concurs to 
at if crimes were not ordained hy 
ould not torelee the events. Sce 


/ them, to regulate 
See Caxox, and 
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implying a thing to be ten times as much as anothe 
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Roman army, and in the college, or aſſembly of the Pe 


Sce DECURY. _ . F De 


— 


YC OD eee eee 


DED 


io Manicipalis, was a name given to the ſenators of the 
Peer a colonies: See MUNICIPAL. : 
” were called Decuriones, by reaſon their court, or com- 
. \confiſted of ten perſons. See DrcuRx. 
1 hercof the cities of Italy, as lealt ſuch as had colo- 
bad a ſhare, under Auguſtus, in the election of the Ro- 
r magiſtrates; the Decariones or ſenators of thoſe cities, 
— ſuffrages therein, which they ſent, ſcaled up, toRome 
able before the election. 1 
TCURIO was allo a name given to certain prieſts intended, as 


"14 ſeem, for ſome particular ſacrifices or other religious 
Sd. oro or for the ſacritices of private families and houſes, 
$:ravius conjectures, who thence derive their name. 
he the origin of the name what it will, we have an inſeri tion 
„ Gruter, which confirms what we have ſaid of their func- 
or NCHIALVS. CVB. AED. Q. TER. IN. AEDE. 
PECYRIO. ADLECTVS: EX. CONSENSY. DEC- 
RIONVM. FAMILIA ; [ ** 3 
have a Decurio in the houſe of a private perſon, Q. Te- 
deCRv, ten perſons ranged under one chief, or leader, 
called Decario. See DECURIO. : 
The Roman cavalry was divided into Pecuriet. | 
Romulus divided the whole Roman people into three tribes ; 
over each of which he appointed atribune : each tribe he ſub- 
iivided into ten centuries, with centurions at their heads: and 
exchcentury he ſubdivided further into ten Decuries, over each 
of which adecurio commanded. See CENTURY, Ofc. 
DECUSSATION, in geometry, opticks and anatomy, the 
nt wherein two lines, rays, ornerves, croſs, or interſect! 
eachother : or the action it ſelf, of GC ATA | 
The optic nerves of both eyes are commonly ſuppoſed to de- 
e they reach the 2 0 mw Decuſſation Any 
authors attribute it, that we ſee fingle with two eyes : thoug 
others deny any Decaſſation. See Geric Nerve, VISION, Cc. 
The rays of light decaſſate in the eryſtalline, ever they reach 
the reti na. ä > 72a and 2 . 
There are divers muſcles, membranes c. that decaſſate ; 
their fibres running over each _ at Fremer or leſſer an- 
gles, and by that means giving both ſtrength and conveniency 
of motion different ways. 
DECUSSORIUM, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, wherewith the 
dura mater is prefſed down in trepanning, to ſecure it from 
damage in the operation. 
DEDI, in 3 imports a warranty given to the feoffee 
and his heirs. See W ARRANTY. | 
DEDICATION, the act of conſecrating a temple, altar, ſtatue, 
place, oe. to the — og of ſome deity. Sce TEMPLE, 
ALTAR, CHURCH, Fc. 
The ule of Dedications is very ancient both among the wor- 
ſzippers of the true God, and among the heathens : the He- 
— call it o Hhauuc hab, initiation, which the Greek 
tranllators render EN,, and Eſuairts jor, renewing. 
Inthe ſcripture we mcet with Dedications of the tabernacle, of 
aitars, of the firſt and ſecondtemple, and even of the houſes 
of . 1 44x VII. 3 2 54, 88. 8 
. 1ſt of Kings VIII. 63. 2d o ronic. 1, 0 
E, VI. 16, 17. iſt of Efdr. VII. 7. Palm. ANA. 1. 
Heb. IX. 18. There are alſo Dedications of veſſels, and 
_— of the prieſts, and Levites, and even of the men 
emſelves. 
Under the Chriſtian diſpenſation, we call the like ceremonies 
Conſecrations, Beuedictions, Ordinations, &c. and not Dedica- 
da, which is only applied to places. See CONSECRATION, 
The fouf A ad ng ORDI NATION. . 
ect of the DEDICATION, or rather the feaſt-day of the 
ſaint and patron of a church, called in our law-books, c. 
aicare, was celebrated not only by the inhabitants of the 
— — X — of all the neighbouring villages, who 
dali relorted thither. And ſuch aſlemblies were authorized 
VG Ad dedicationes, ad ſynodos, Fc. venientes fit ſum- 
The cuſtom is ſtill retained in divers 
7 * places, under the name 
ot Wakes, or Vigils. SeeWaKE, and VIGIL. 
1 heatheus had alſo Dedications of temples, altars, and images 
ry on gods, S K N cadet zen * a ee 
tue, Daniel III. 2. Pilate dedicated gilt bucklers at 
Jeruſalean to Tiberias, Philo de Legat. Petronius would have 
T cated a ſtatue to the emperor in the ſame city, bid, p. 791. 
ems, Hz. lib. IV. c. 53. mentions the Dedication of the 
The pon rebuilding it by Veſpaſian, c. 
wie Dedications were performed. with ſacrifices proper to the 
2 were offered to; but were never practiſed without 
Padlic permiſſion. Among the Greeks it does not appear who 


— permiſſion: but among the Romans, it was the ma- 


— Jews celebrated theanniverſary of the Dedication of their 
ple every year for eight days. his was firſt enjoy ned by 
ö aceabeus, and the whole ſynagogue, in the year of 


Cha do-Macedonian ra 148, 1. e. 164 years before 


By means 


e „ M.* an -a. S© 


Tua. 
he 4 had the like anniverſaries, as that of the Dedi- 


Vol. I. 


DEF 


Under Chriſtianity, Dedication is only applied to a church; 
and is properly the conſecration thereof, performed by a biſhop, 
with a number of ceremonies preſcribed by the church. 

The Chriſtians finding themſelves at liberty under Conſtantin, 

in lieu of their ruinous churches, built new ones in every place; 

and dedicated them with a deal of ſolemnity. The Ded:cation 
was uſually performed in a ſynod; at leaſt they aſſembled 

a number of biſhops, to affiſt at the ſervice. We have the 

deſcription of thoſe of the churches at Jerufalem and Tyre, 

in Euſebius, and many others in latter writers. 

In the 1 of Gelaſius, the Dedicatioy of the bap- 

tiſtery is delivered ſepatately from that of the church, 

Which was performed with teſt ceremony than at preſent. 

DEDIMUS Poreſtatem, in law, awrit whereby commiſſion is 
Wor to one, or more private perſons for the expedition of 

ome act belonging to a judge. 

The civilians call it delegatio: it is granted moſt commonly 

upon ſuggeſtion, that the party, who is to do ſomething be- 

fore a udge, orinacourt, is ſo weak he cannot travel. 

Its uſe is various ; as to take a perſonal anſwer to a bill in 

chancery ; to examine witneſſes, levy a fine, &. 

DEDUCTION, in commerce, a ſubſtracting, or retrenching 
a little ſum paid, from a greater remaining to pay. Sce 

SUBSTRACTION. 

When you have made a deduction of 3001. which I ſent you, 

from the 500, which you lent me, there will only remain 

200 due. 

DEED, Factum, in law, an inſtrument written on paper or 

parchment, conſiſting of three things, v8 writing, ſcaling, 

and delivery; and comprehending a contract, or bargain be- 

tween party, and party. x 

Of theſe there are two ſorts : Deeds indented, and Deeds poll; 

which denominations arite from the form and faſhion thereof; 

the one being cut in, and out in the top, or ſide, called in- 
dented ; and the other plain or polled. 

A Deed indented, or an indenture, conſiſts of two parts, or more, 

(for there are tripartite, quadripartite, ſeptempartite, &c. Deeds,) 

wherein it is expreſſed, that the parties thereto have to every 

part thereof interchangeably ſet their ſeveral ſeals. The 
cauſe of their indenting is, that, whereas the ſeveral partics 
have each of them one, the indenture may make it appear, 
that they belong to one and the ſame contra by their rallying. 

See INDENTURE. 

A Deed poll, or polled, anciently called charta decima parte, or 

charta Kooks, is a plain Deed without indenting, uſed when 

the vendor, for example, only ſeals, and there is no need for 
the vendee's ſealing a counter part, by reaſon the nature of the 
contract is ſuch, that it requires no covenant from the vendce. 

See COVENANT. 

DEEMSTERS,* or DEMSTERS.— All controverſies in the 
iſle of Man are decided, without proceſs, writing, or any 
charges, by certain judges choſen from among themſelves, 
called Deemſters. 

* The word is formed from the Saxon Dema judge, or umpire. 
DEEP-Sea Line, or Die-Sea Line, in the ſea-language, a ſmall 
line to ſound withal when a ſhip is in very deep water at ſea. 
At the end of this line is a piece of lead, called the deep ſea 
lead, at the bottom of which is a coat of white tallow, to 
bring up ſtones, gravel, ſhells, or the like, from the bottom, 
in order to learn the differences of the ground; which being 
entered from time to time in their books, by comparing of 
obſervations, they gueſs by their ſoundings, Sc. what coalts 

they are on, though they cannot ſee land. See SQUNDING. 

DE expenſismilitum, a writ commanding the ſheriff to levy four 


ſhire attending in parliament. See KNIGHT. 

There isa like writ de expenſis crvinm, & burgenſium to levy 

a ſhilling per day for every citizen and burgeſs in parliament, 

See PARLIAMENT, and REPRESENTATIVE. 
DE facto, ſomething actually done, or exiſting : in contra- 


equity, but not in tact. 
After the revolution, the retainers to the abdicated king inſiſted 
much on the difference between a king 4 jure, and de fads, or 
a prince in actual but not legal poſſeſſion of the crown, and an- 
other who had the right, but not the poſſeffion. The Non- 
jurors, (till hold the pretender for king de jure; and only allow 
kin George for king de fads. FR 
DEF ULT, in law, an omiſſion of what a perſon ought to 
do, particularly before a court of juſtice, at a day aſſigued; 
for which judgment may be given againſt the Defaulter. 
DEFECATE, or Der AcarTesx, a term applied to ſome body 
that is purged, and cleared of fæces, or impurities. Sce 
FACES. | | 
Diſtillations, and other chymical operations, are intended 
to ſeparate the moſt pure, and ſubtile parts from the feces, or 
lces. Sec DISTILLATION. | 
Spirit of wine well defecate, eaſily evaporates. See ALCOHOL. 
DEF ECTION,* the a& of abandoning, or relinquiſhing of 
a party, or intereſt a perſon had been engaged in. 


The word is formedof the Latin defcio, to fail of. 


temple of Parthenope, mentioned by Lycophron. | 


6 E DE- 


— 


ſhillings per day, to defray the expences of a knight of the 


diſtinction to de jure, where a thing is only ſo in juſtice, or 
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1 
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DEFECTIVE, or Dericiext Nowns, in grammar, are ſuch 


DEFEISANCE, DEFEASANCE, or DEFEIZANCE, in law, a 


DEFENCE, in war, is uſed for any thing that ſerves to preſerve, 


| 


Line of DEFENCE greater, or Fee is a right line, as E C, 
r 


DErENCE“, inold law-books, is ſometimes uſed for prohibition. 


DrFexCE-Month is more uſually called Fexce-Month. See 
DEFENCEs, in heraldry, are the weapons of any beaſt; as, the 
DEFENDANT, a term in law, ſignifying him who is ſued in 


DEFENDEMUS, in law, a term uſed in feoffments and do- 


DEFENDERS *, were anciently notable dignitaries both in 


DEF 


as wanteither a whole number, a particular caſe, or are to- 
tally indeclinable. See Noun. 

The term defective is alſo applied to a verb that has not all its 
moods and tenſes. Sce VERB, Moon, c. 


condition relating to a deed, which being perform'd, the deed 
is defeated, or annulled, as if it never had been done. 

The difference between a proviſo, or condition in adeed, and 
a defeiſance, is this, that a proviſo, or condition is annexed or in- 
ſerted in the deed of a grant, whereas a defeiſance is uſually a 
deed by it ſelf. See PRO Iso, and CONDITION. 


or ſcreen the ſoldiers, or the place. See FORTIFICATION. 

The parapets, flanks, caſemates, ravelins, and outworks that 

cover the place, are called the defexces, or covers of the place. 

See PARAPET, Ce. 

And when the cannon has beat down, or ruined thoſe works, 

ſo that the men cannot fight under covert, the defences of the 

city are ſaid to be demolithed. 

Line of DEFENCE, is that which flanks a baſtion, being drawn 

from the flank oppoſite thereto, See Line. 

The line of defence ſhould not exceed a musket-ſhot, 7. e. 120 

fathoms, or 720 foot, or 60 Rhinland perches. Indeed Mel- 

2 allows 65; Scheiter 70; the counts de Pagan and Lau- 
an 75. 


(Tab. Fortif. Fig. 1.) drawn from the point, or vertex of the 
baſtion C to the concourſe E of the oppoſite flank LE, with 
the curtin EA. 


Line of DEFENCE leſſer, called alſo raſant, and flanquant, is the 


face of the baſtion continued to the curtin; as CI. 


Thus, in Rot, Parl. 21. Edu. III. Cries and defence was 
made throughout England, z, e. Proclamation and Prohibition. 
Salmones ponantur in Deſenſo. Stat. Weſt. 2. c. 47. Salmons 
are by that act prohibited to be taken at certain times. U/u- 
rarios defendit Rex Eduardus ne remanerent in Regno LL. Edu. 


DEF 


Outer DrrxDNG-Arngle, is the angle x 

leſſer lines of defines CO, and fe COF, formed by the tre 
The lines, or ſides of the rampart, or wall 
muskets or carabines, as more eaſy, cheap ar 


ous than cannons. 
DEFENSITIVE, in medicine and chirurgery 

dage, plaſter, or the like, uſed in the cure ora wou d 
rate the violence of the pain, the flux of blood. A ide Mode. 
Th impreſſion of the external ar. and the acc. 

he cauterization perfornied, the wound is cn 

and the eye with a defenſitive, and « —— with lint 
For the firſt dreſſing of the entorſe, M. Dionis ambreßz. 
defenſitive made of the white of an egg, oleum og dil 
prEN owder. rolatum, nd 
FERENT, DEFERENS, in anatom is ; 

veſlels of the body, appointed for the 2. th 3 
15 25 one place to another. ok numoure 

aſa DEFERENTIA, are the veſſels that conve 

as it is ſecreted, and prepared in the teſticle bp. — h — 
ſiculæ ſeminales, there to be depoſited, till an emiſſion hah 
quired. —Sce Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) . 1. J. t. t. fe. 8. IS re- 
fig. 15. lit. a. a. See alſo the article EE D. * f. a.. 
Some call them the Ejaculatory Veſſels : they are white 
vous, and round, ſituate partly in the ſcrotum, and Si 
the abdomen. See GENERATION. Sos tn 
DEFERENT, or DEFERENS, in the ancient aſtronomy, a circle 
invented to account for the excentricity, perigce, and: oat 
of the planets, See ExcenTRiICTY, Sc. re 
As the planets are found differently diſtant from the earth a: 
different times, it was ſuppoſed that theit proper motion 1 
performed in a circle, or elipſis which is not concentric wi 
the earth ; and this excentric circle, or ellipſis, they called 
deſerent, becauſe, paſſing through the center of the "gy 
it ſeemed to ſupport, or ſuftain it in its orbit. See Ex- 
CENTRIC. 
The deferents are ſuppoſed differently inclined to the echte. 
tic, but none more than 8 degrees, excepting that of the ſun 
which is in the plane of the equator it ſelf, and is cut dit. 


e defe aded by 


denotes A ban. 


| 


Confeſſ. In the ſtatutes of Edward I. we have one, entitled, 
Statutum de Defenſione portandi arma, &c. and it is defended 
by law, to diſtrain on the high-way. 


FENCE-Month, 
horns of a ſtag, the tusks of a wild boar, c. 


an action perſonal ; as, Tenant is he who is ſued in an action 
real. SeePLAINTIF, and T ENANT. 


nations, having this force, that it binds the donor and his heirs 
to defend the donee, if any men go about to lay any incumbe- 
rance on the thing given, other than is contained in the donati- 
on. Sce WARRANTY. 


church, and ſtate, whoſe buſineſs was to look to the preſer- 
vation of the publick weal, and to protect the poor and help- 
leſs, and to maintain the intereſts, and cauſes of churches, and 
religious houſes. See PROTECTOR. 


»The council of Chalcedon, Can. 2. calls the Defender of a 
church Exd\izo5. Codin, de officiis aulæ conſt. makes mention 


of defenders of the palace. So does Bollandus, Act. S. Januar. 


T. 1. p. 501. There were alſo a defender of the kingdom, 
defenſor regni; defenders of cities, defenſores civitatis; defen- 


ders of the people, defenſores plebis ; of the poor, fatherleſs, wi- 


dows, &c. 


About the year 420 each patriarchal church began to have its 


defender; which cuſtom was afterwards introduced into other 
churches, and continued to later days under other names, 
as thoſe of Advocate, and Advouee. Sce ADVOCATE, and 
ADVOUEE. x 
In the year 407, we find the council of Carthage asking the 
emperor for defenders, of the number of Scholaſtici, i. e. ad- 
vocates who were in office ; and that it might be allowed 
them to enter, and ſearch the cabinets and papers of the judges, 
and other civil magiſtrates, whenever it ſhould be found ne- 


fcrently by the deferents of the other pl in tw | 

called Notes. os ee 

In the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, the ſame deferex: is alſo called the 

deſerent of the Epicycle, becaule it traverſes the centre of the 

epicycle, and feems to ſuſtain it. See Epicycue, Pros: 

MAIC, Ce. 

DEFFAIT, or DECAPITE', a term uſed by the French heralds, 
to denote a beaſt whoſe head is cut off ſmooth ; in which it d- 
fers from Eraſed, where the head is, as it were, torn of, andthe 
neck left ragged. See ERasxp. 

DEFICIENT Numbers, are ſuch whoſe parts added together 

make leſs than the integer, whoſe parts they are. See Nuv- 

BER. 

Such, e. gr. is 8, whoſe quota-parts are 1, 2, and 4, which 

together only make 7. See ABUNDANT Number, 

DemcitenT Hyperbola, is a curve of that denomination, having 
only one aſymptote, and two hyperbolic legs running out n- 
finitely towards the fide of the aſy mptote, but coatray Ways. 
Sce HYPERBOLA, and CURVE. 

DEFILE *, in fortification, à narrow pals, or way, through 
which a company of horſe, or foot, can paſs only in file, by 

{ making a 1mall front, ſo that the enemy may take an oppor- 

tunity toſtop their march, and to charge them with ſo much the 

| more advantage, in regard that the front and rear cannot rec: 
procally come to the relief of one another. 


® The word is formed from the French defer, to unthread, & 
unſtring. 


To DEFILE, is to go off file by file. See FILE. 40 
The army began to defile on the left, and was forced + * 
at each end of the field, by reaſon of the moraſſes, 3 
woods. g ; — 
| DEFINITE, in grammar, is applied to an article that 0453! 
ciſe, determinate ſignification. See ARTICLE, Ge. 18 
Such are, the article the in Engliſh, 4 and 1 in For Ln 
which fix, and aſcertainthe noun they belong to, to ng? 1 
cular; as, the king, le roy: whereas, in the quality f Ks 


7 7 here 
de roy, the articles of, and de, mark nothing preciſe and are ther 


ceſſary for the intereſt of the church. See SCHOLASTIC. 


The emperor ſtill retains the quality of advocate of the church: DEFINITION, in logic, an enumeration of t 


fore called indefinite. See INDEFINITE. he chief imp! 


fn 74 cer- 
and the kings of Great Britain preſerve the title of Defender f| ideas, whereof a compound idea conſiſts; in order to uc 


the Faith, granted to king Henry VIII. by N. Leo X. in 1521, 
on occaſion of that prince's writing again 
ward confirmed by Clement VII. 


flanking. See FLANK, and FLANKING. 


being nothing to defend, that is, to flank them. 
When they ſay, the flank defends the curtin they mean, not only 


or prevent their approaching it. 


Inner DEFENDING=Azgle, is the angle CIE, (Tab. Farsi. fig. 1.) 


made by the leſſer line of deſeace with the curtin. 


. 2 0 * th 
Some define it the firſt notion, or conception, other. jr 


. . . . 0 . * . 2 | 282 7 7 ſr 
DEFENDING, in fortification, is ordinarily ſynonymous with}. a thing, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from eve Ir ede- 
02:4 
r <4 * * * * * 
Thus, we ſay, the flank defends the curtin, and the oppoſite face duced. But the uſual 4eHribion of gh hath as ſone 
of the baſtion : this demi-lune flanks, or defends the horn, or] res eſt, a diſcourſe explaining What ar 1 4 thoſe tribute 
crown- work: the ancient fortifications are eaſily taken, there] further explain it, a diſcourſe ſetting 15 


from which, all the other things that we concewwe — 


which circumſcribe, and determine the _— 
For to explain, is only to propoſe the parts, p. 


ence, according to the divers kinds o 


different kinds of definitions of the ſame thing; ebe 


tain, or explain its nature, and character. See * AM 
uther, and after- The ſchoolmen give very imperfect notions 26 


of 4 tale, 
ely, 0 
d im- 

. . . . 22 7 ® » 0 MI unc ly, an '> 
that it is a-ſide of the curtin, but alſo, that it prevents the ap-] expreſsly, which were AT, 3 8 5 ſome whole: 
proaches; that is, ſuch as are poſted on the flank of a baſtion, licitly ; ſo that every explicatioi f parts in 3 this 


can ſee any that come to attack the curtin, and can ſhoot them, S., ztiſe fo man 
viz. phyſical parts, metaphyſical parts, FC duo, 10995 


a aca ods wot e tra cs oa a aan , © wa a, ap 
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DEF 


eithet defined an animal, conſiſting of ſoul and body; or, a rea- 


ſonable animal, Ot. 


nitions are of two kinds; the one Nominal, or, of the Name: 
o other Real, or, of the Thing, 


. * j 
DeenxtTION the name, or nominal DEFINITION, is that which 


the ſenſe, or ſignification appropriated to a word: or, 
Wolfius more accurately conſiders it, an enumeration of 
2 in marks, or characters, ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the thing 
* 4 fromany other thing; ſo to leave it out ot doubt, what 
ſabject is that is intended or denoted by the name. ; 
the 1 he definition of a ſquare, when it is ſaid to be a quadrila- 
one equilateral, rectangular figure. 
eral „ion of the name is either meant 8 * of the ideas 
ropriated to the word in the common uſage 
2 Gethe peculiar ideas, &c, which the ſpeaker 
oft K &t to denote by that word; i. e. theſpecial ſenſe where- 
or propoſes to uſe it, in his future diſcourſe. For it may be 
reid that. the 9 — = word 5 — — 
'11- and we may affix what idea we pleaſe to a ſound, 
mch etl ſignifies nothing at all. | 
The definition of the name therefore; in the ſecond ſenſe, is 
cl arbitrary; and ought never to be called in queſtion : 
Ol i s to be minded, that we keep inviolably to the ſame ſig- 
nication. Hence a definition comes to ſtand, orto be mate 
of of as an undoubted,or ſelf-evident maxim: as it frequent- 
f 8 and particularly among geometricians, who, above 
all other people, make s e — even 2 nd 
mean, that after having defined athing ſo and ſo, 
ade aged Hon in our ey on gen " * defined _ — ate 
to the thing it ſelf: thus, if any one ſhould define 
= _ quality 2 bodies, like that which we feel 
upon the application of fire, or hot bodies; no man could find 
fault with the definition, as far as it expreſſes what he means by 
the word heat; but this m — hinder us ** denying, — 
- thereis any thing in the body that warms us, like what we fee 
in our ſelves. 4 
DermeriON of the Thing, or Real DEFINITION, is properly an 
enumeration of the principal attributes of a thing, in order to 
or explain its nature. 
Thus, a — defined a figure, whoſe circumference is every 
where —— 0 centre. 1 1 
olfius defines a Real Definition to be a diſtinct notion explain- 
—— RR of a thing, that is, the manner wherein the thing 
is made, or done: ſuch is that of acircle, whereby it is ſaid to 
de formed by the motion of a right line round a fixed point.— 
On which footing, what was before inſtanced as a Re- 
al Definition of a circle, amounts to no more than a no- 
minal one. | 
This notion of a real definition is very ſtrict and juſt ; and af- 
fords a ſufficient diſtinction ee "og _ —.— — 
But, though it has the advantages of analog y, diltinetneſs, an 
— on its fide; yet, being only it ſelf a Nominal 
Definition, i. e. 2 definition of the term real definition, we mult 
conſider it in that light, that is, as an idea affixed arbitrarily to 
that word, and which the author al ways denotes by that word 
in the courſe of his book. But, in effect, it is not the uſual ſenſe 
ot acceptation of the term; which is much leſs convenient and 
diſtinct. And it is to that uſual acceptation we are here chiefly 
to have tegard. | 
Definitions are uſually divided into accurate, and inaceurate; 
the — make what 4 ſtrictly 747 definition 5 = ſecond, 
we diſtinguiſh under the name of deſcription. See DESCRIP- 
TION, 
Of the parts enumerated in a definition, ſome are common to 
br — the thing de — 7 r — 
e firſt are called the Genxs, or Kind; and the ſecond, the Di- 
fereuce.— Thus, in the former definition of a circle, by a figure 
whoſe cireumference is every where equidiſtant from its cen- 
tre: the word Figure is the Kind, as being à name common to 
all other figures, as well as the circle: the reſt ate the difference, 
which ſpecify, or diſtinguiſh the circle from every other figure. 
See GENUS, and DIFFERENCE. 
Andhence ariſes that recipe of Fa. de Colonia, for the mak- 
in of a area Take, fays — 1 — is 2 
on to the thing defized with other things, and add to it ſome- 
ming that is e or peculiar to the thing; and you will 
have a definition. Thus, e. gr. thetoric is defized the art of 
ing well; for that it is an art, is common to it with'ſeve+ 
0 2 N but that it is the art of ſpeaking well, is pecus 
0 it alone. as), wu . 
here ate three common rules of a good definition. 1ſt, That 
it be clear, and more eaſy and obvious than the thing deſixed, 


24y, That it be univerſal, or adequate to the ching defined;\ 


* that it agree to all the things contained in the ſpecies de- 
| ; | 


Thirdly. That it be proper or peculiar to the thing defined. 
he two ordinary defects of definitions, are, not to agree ei- 


er to the whole thing, or the ſole thing defined: zeque omni, 
#2que ſoli; than which nothing is more common, even among 
me beſt and juſteſt authors. | 


rd Bacon obſerves of Ariſtotle's definitions in the general, 


— 


; 


| 


| ſuperior of the convent he lives. in, when in the convent 


DEF 


that they are very much like that, whereby man thovia be 
defined an animal that tills the ground. Nor wil . — 5 ; 
Plato leſs exceptionable. The joke put upon him on that 
account is famous: Plato, it ſeems, had defined man, animal 
ipes & N a two footed animal without feathers. 
pon which, Diogenes the cynie, a great derider of the 
* threw. a cock ſtripped of his feithers, and quite 
2 1 of Plato's ſchool ; 8 _ Here is 
Definition, it muſt be obſerved, has not place every where; 
it has only to do with compound ideas; as being no more than 
an enumeration of the chief ſimple ideas they are compounded 
of. Simple ideas cannot be defined, as not allowing of an 
enumeration. He who knows not what it is one calls heat, 


Will only learn it by experience, or ſome ſynonymous word, 


or ſome word of another language; or by circumlocution, 
whereby a thing is ſhewn, not defined; as if we ſhould ſay, 
„ it was a ſenſation which we find when we ſit by the fire, 
or in the ſunſhine;” which ſhews nothing of the nature of 
the thing; nor would a perſon that had never felt the ſenſa- 
tion, underſtand any more what is meant thereby, than a man 
born blind would know what a green colour was, by telling 
_ — 2 the ſenſation we have when we betold the graſs in 
Our definitions of ſubſtances, it muſt be added, are very defec- 
e: and as for individuals, we have no definitions at all. — 
The ideas of ſubſtances; are compounded of the vatious ſim- 
ple ideas jointly impreſſed when they preſented themſelves ; 
and all we can do to define them, is only to enurnerate thoſe 
ſeveral ſenſible ideas, as colour, denſity, malleability, weight, 
Sc. Thus, gold is defined by ſuch a peculiar colour, gravity, 
Sc. — Yetluch definitions may raiſe an idea clear enough of 
that ſubſtance in the mind of one who has ſeparately recei- 
ved, by his ſenſes, all the ſimple ideas that are in the com- 
poſition of the complex idea defined; though the intimate na- 
ture and eſſence of ſubſtances is unknown, and conſequently 
cannot be defined. See SUBSTANCE. © 
It follows, that it is only the modes, or attributes that can 
be explained by what we properly call a definition. Sce 
Move, e. | 


Drixtriox, in rhetoric, is defined by Tully, a ſhort compre- 


henſive explanation ofathing. 

The definitions of the orator, it muſt be obſerved, differ much 
from thoſe of the logician, and phiſoſopher : theſe latter de- 
fine a thing cloſely and dryly by genus and difference, e. gr. 
man is a reaſonable animal, c. ; 
Theorators take a larger compaſs, and define things more or- 
namentally from the places of rhetoric, thus: man is a curious 
work of. an Almighty Creator, framed after his own image, 
endued withreaſon, and born to immortality, But this rheto- 
rical definition, in ſtrictneſs, comes nearer to the nature of a 
deſcription, than an accurate definition. | | 
There are divers kinds thereof; as, Iſt, Thatdrawn from the 
parts whereof a thing conſiſts : thus, oratory is an art conſiſt- 
ing of invention, diſpoſition, elocution, and pronunciation. 
2aly, From the effects; as, ſin is the plague of the ſoul, the 
ſting of conſcience, the ſcandal of nature, the ruin of the 
world, the hatred of God, e. 3dly, From affirmation and 
negation, as when we firſt ſay what a thing is not, that it may 
be the better conceived what it is. Thus Cicero, by defining 
the conſulate, and ſhewing that it does not conſiſt in enſigns, 
lictors, &c. but in virtue, proves that Piſo was not conſul, 
4thly. From the adjuncts, as when alchymy is defined, an art 
without ſenſe, whoſe beginning is deceit ; its middle, labour ; 
and its end beggary. And laſtly, From ſimiles, and metaphors; 
as when death is defined, a leap in the dark, c. 

To this laſt claſs of metaphorical definrt:ons, are reducible 
thoſe five not unelegant definitions of a man which we ſhall 
here ſubjoin. The poets feign, that the ſciences were once 
called together by Minerva's command, to form a definition 
of man: the firſt, viz. logic, defined him, a ſhort enthymeme ; 
his birth the antecedent, and his death the conſequent. 'A- 
ſtronomy defined him, a changeable moon ; which never 
continues in the ſame ſtate. Geometry defined him, a ſpheri- 


cal figure; which ends in the ſame point where it begun. Laſt- 


ly, rhetoric defined man, an oration ; whoſe exordium was 
his birth; narration, trouble; and peroration, death; the 
figures of the oration being ſighs, tears, or joy worle 


than tears. r W ©; 
DEFINITIVE, is applied to ſomewhat that terminates or de- 


cides a queſtion, or proceſꝭ. See PEREMPTORT. ; 
The houſe of lords have paſſed à defiyizive ſentence in ſuch a 
cauſe: the chuteh has given a'defiarrive judgmetit on ſuch an 
utticle of Taith,”” 7 C5 OR EEG IP 8 4 

The word ſtands in oppoſition to proviſional, and interlocntory. 
See PROVISIONAL, Ee!" n * 


DEEINIT OR, a term uſed in ſeveral re! gious orders, for an 


aſſeſſor, or counſellor of a general, or ſuperior, in certain mo- 
naſteries. See GENERAL. 
In moſt orders of religious, ' the'Definiroy takes place after the 


it 
Fl 


the immediate ſuperior of the convent, as to things relating 


DEFLECTION, the turning any thing aſide rom its former 
- courſe, by ſome adventitious or external cauſe; 


DEFLECTION of the' Rays 'of Light, is a property which Dr. 


e See Ray and LicHTr. 


| 2818 See INFLECTION-. 


Death, or marriage, are decreed by the civil law in caſe of 


five years of age, may ſuffer herſelf to be deflowered without 
being difinherited for it by her father. 


he had made, not to ſuffer them to get their wives maiden- 
heads the three firſt nights; the injunction being founded on 


DEFLUXIONS* or FLUx10N, a falling, or flowing of ſome 
humour to any part of the body; as of rheum on the trachea 


 CATARRH and PnTHis1s. 


| guently blindneſs. See Eye. 
D 


DEFORC 
from his lands, or tenements, by mere Force, 


was in poſſeſſion ; as where ſeyeral perſons have a right to 


Deforceor alſo differs from Intruder, in that a man becomes 
DEFORMITY, a diſpleaſing or painful idea excited in th 


there be any ſuch thing as abſolute Deformity? Qut-perceptio 


_ pleaſure does not ariſe from any knowledge of principle 


That many objects give no pleaſure to our ſenſe, is obvious; 
many are certainly void of beauty: but then, ſays a late in- 


DEF 


it ſelf; but out of the convent, the Defixizor*s place is before 
his own ſuperior. 
Definitors are alſo ſubject, in the convent they reſide in, to 


to the monaſtic diſcipline; but in nothing elſe. 


DEFLAGRAT ION“, in chymiſtry, the kindling, or ſetting 
- fire to a ſalt, a mineral, or other matter, mixed for that pur- 


poſe with a ſulphureous one, in order to purify: it. As is done 
in the Heng of Æthiops mineral, ſal prunellæ, &. 
The word is formed of the Latin de, and Hagrare, to hurn. 


The word is often applied to the tenden of a ſhip fromher 
true courſe, by reaſon of currents, c. which divert her, and 
turn her out of her right wvaxgxt.t.t.t.t.t..t....... 


Hook obſerved 1675, and read an account of before the 
Royal Society, March 18, the fame year. IHe ſays, he found 
it different both from reflection, and refraction; and that it 
was made towards the ſurface of the opacous body per- 


his is the ſame property which Sir Iſaac Newton calls Ja- 


FLORATION, or DEFLowERING, the act of violating, 
or taking away a woman's virginity. See VIRGINITY. 


Defloration. Many anatomiſts make the hymen a real proof 
of virginity, perſuaded that where it is not found, the girl 
muſt have been deflowered, Sce HYMEN. 

The ancients had ſo much teſpect for virgins, that they 
would not put them to death, till they had firſt procured them 
to be deflowered. It is ſaid, the natives of the coaſt of Mala- 
bar pay ſtrangers to come and deflower their brides. 

Among the Scots, and in the northern parts of England, it was 
a privilege of the lords of the manor, granted them by king 
'Ewen, that they ſhould have the firſt night's lodging with 
their tenants wives. King Malcolm III. allowed the tenants 
to redeem this ſervice at a certain rate, called Marcheta, con- 
fiſting of a certain number of cows : Buchanan days, it was 
redeemed with half a mark of ſilver. The ſame cuſtom had 
place in Wales, Flanders, Frifeland, and ſome parts of Ger- 
many. See MaRCutrtaA, and CULLIAGE. 

By the cuſtom of Anjou, and Maine, a maid after twenty 


Du Cange quotes an arret of the 19th of March 1409, ob- 
tained by the inhabitants of Abbeville againſt the biſhop of 
Amiens, for taking money to diſpenſe with an injunction 


a canon of the IVth council of Carthage, which decrees the 
ſame, out of reverence of the matrimonial benediction. 


and oeſophagus in a catarrh. See FLUX10N, HUMOUR, &c. 
®* The word is formed from the Latin, defluo, I low down, the 
humours falling upon ſome part, where they are gathered to- 

er. "4 i 
Defiux:ons on the Lungs are of dangerous conſequence, See 


Defluxions on the Eyes produce a weakneſs of ſight, and fre- 


FORCEMENT, in law,a withholding lands, or tenements, 
by force, from the right owner. See FORCE. 
CEOR, or DEFORCIANT, one that caſts out another 


Deforceor differs from Difſesſor, in that a man may diſſeiſe 
without Fe cer and that a man may deforce another who never 


lands, as common heirs, and one entering firſt, keeps out the 
reſt. See DiSSE1SOR. 


Intruder by a wrongful entry only into lands void of a poſſeſ- 
ſor ; whereas a Deforceor holds out the rightful heir. See IN 
TRUSION, 


mind, on occaſion of ſome obje& which wants of that rang 
mity, neceſſary to conſtitute beauty. See BEAUTY. ,.., 
It is an inquiry of ſome delicacy, and importance, whethe 


of the ideas of beauty, and harmony is juſtly; reckaned 
ſenſe; from its affinity to the other ſenſes in this, that th 


proportions, cauſes, uſes, ec. but ſtrikes at firlt view; 

alſo in this, that the ideas of beauty, like other ſenſible 1 

* neceſſarily pleaſant to us, as well as immediately. Se 
ENS E. | | 

But, as the other ſenſes, which give us pleaſure, do alſo give 

us pain; does this ſenſe of beauty make any obje&s diſagreea- 

ble to us, and the oecaſion of pain? 


DEF 


compare it with nothing better- of the — from it, and 


* My objegg 
ſes, as well as others pleaſing, and agreeable ſen- 
tales, and ſome ſeparate ſounds: but for our ſen{ — ſmells, 
10 | x give not unplea(; baun, 
ideas, ſeems poſitively unpleaſant, or paiaful of an plc 
e never obſerved any thing better of the kind. * ad 

' | 14 94 


ency in the beauty expected in any ſpecies — =o 2 fefci. 


amidſt t 
harmony is expected. A rude — — * — ah 
ye to one who ſhall be diſpleaſed with irregularty zl Wen 
tecture, where beauty was expected. And e chi. 
ſpedies of the form which we now denominate wg 
or med, and had we never ſeen or expette en de 
we ſhould have reccived no. diſguſt D T ) 
leaſare would noth in thi dont tho 
p d not have been ſo great in this form a; 
we now admire. (ur ſenſe of beauty ſeems * hed pagrne 
us politive pleaſure ; but not poſitive pain, or dilgult - 
ther than what ariſes from ditappointment. van r- 
There are indeed many faces which at feſt view 2e 
_ raiſe diſlike, ,, But this is generally not from any p — 
Deformity, which of it ſelf is poſitiyely diſpleaſing, . 
from want of expected, beauty, or from the carrying — 
natural indications of morally bad diſpoſitions, which we all 
acquire a faculty of diſcerning jin,,countenances, airs 4 
geſtures. That this is not occaſioned by any form — 9 
diſguſting, appears hence, that if upon long acquaintance w. 
are ſure of finding ſweetneſs of temper, humanity, and checr- 
fulnoſs, though the bodily form continues, it ſhallgive us no 
diſguſt. There are horrors raiſed by ſome objects, whichgre 
only the effect of fear for our ſelves, or compaſſion towards 
others, when either reaſon or ſome fooliſh aſſociation of 
ideas makes us apprehend danger, and not the effed of an 
thing in the form it ſelf. For we find, that molt of 1 
objects, which excite horror at firſt, when experience, ot tea- 
— has removed the aw may become the occaſion of plea- 
ure; as in ravenous bealts, a tempeltuous ſea, a cr 
Ci Tod: dark ſhad valley, __ n 
is aſlociation of ideas makes many objects beautiful and 
pleaſant. The beauty of trees, their cool ſhades, and their 
aptneſs to conceal from obſer vation, have made groves, and 
woods, the uſual retreat of thoſe who love ſolitude, eſpecially 
the religious, the penſive, the melancholy, and the amorous: 
and do not we find, that we have ſo joined the ideas of thoſe 
diſpolitions of mind, with thoſe external objects, that they 
always occur to us along with them? and according as the 
habits, or paſſions contracted, or gratified therein give us 
— or pain, remembrance is pleaſurable, or painful. 
The dim light in Gothic buildings has had an aſſociation of 
a very foreign idea, which Milton expreſſes by his epithet, « 
dim religious light, After the like manner, the caſual. con- 
junction of ideas gives us diſguſt where there. is nothing dua- 
greeable in the form it ſelf. And this, in effect, is the eauſe 
of molt of our fantaſtic averſions to the figures of divets ani- 
mals, Sc. Thus ſerpents of all kinds, and many inſects, 
really beautiful enough, ace beheld with averſion by many 
people, who have got ſome accidental ideas aſſociaed to 
them. See ASSOCIATION of Ideas. | 
DEFTARDAR?, or -DE&& T&RDAR, the treaſurer of the te- 
venues 2 8 empire. See . Twkib 
A; word is compounded, firſt, of * „ L 
name for a boakk, regiſter, n Meninska de. 
rives from the Greek , quebega, the skin or of 
...ciently wrote on. The ſecond. word, whereof Huff nder u 
compounded, is Ae. dar, a Turkiſh and Perks ord, 5g: 
 _ Aifying keeping, or holding, 5. 4. book-keeper dhe mann 
received, and expended. "> 65, buw 11 
Mengen calls bim Sapremu Theſaxrarins, high deiner 
and Preſes Cameræ, preſident of the Exchequer: Catel“ 
makes him, the keeper, and comptroller of the books of fe 


ceip d payments. | 1 oi, 
The Pte e, or as Vigenere calls him, D ane e 

in his e the rolls, and accounts of the milita, ad, 
treaſury; he receives all the grand ſignioc's revenues, ys 
his forces, arne the expences of all püblick 
in which, his office differs from that of the Chaznadat, * 
trgalürer of the ſeraglio or court, as the Deſtarder 8, 


LY 1 I : = , . — 20 each 
Ricaut makes a D:ftardar whom he calls Tefierdar, n 
"Beglerbeglic, or government. Vigenere aſſures us, there * 


anſylvania V9” 
ofhia . The other lot 


genious author, there is no form which ſeems neceſſarily diſa- 


err 


Nr 


to keep the account of «the Timariots i 


heir Sangiackat, 
— diſtricts. 


plant bein | 


erein that is ſuppofed. 


Fortun. Liretus, Lib. IV. de 
tends. 
imperfect 
mhie 

- whie | 
Hugh at the notion. 
Others hold, that in arhie m : 
and that Degeneration is only the putting off 
calling forth another latentone: bit it is im 


bnes : thus Tays 
tnerates into the 


2 form, an 


ether in the ſame piece of matter. See Fox. 
Others hold, that 
define it the change 


barley into o#ts; ocimum in 
mint; caulis into rapa, Se. 
The plantwle, or 
exiſt in the ſeed; ſo that to produce ſuch a * 

niſm, a matter ſo and fo prepared is required: 5 

the matter in the [oil where the ſetdis lodged being ſuch as is 
incapable of producing the ſaid plexus, it muſt neceſſarily 
change into another of a different nature from that of the ſeed 
- required, though in ſome reſpects alike, and approaching 
thereto: thus, darnel and wheat, in many reſpects agree; ſo 
alſo ſerpyllum and ocimum, &. The allow, however, that 
there is no Degeneramos in the r only in theſeed: in 


t, 
a much as the root already 22 a perfect organiza- 


ration, or tranſmutation, to be a chimers: not but they allow, 

that a plant, by being trafſplarited to an imp foil, or ſun, 
may be depraved; fo at a Datch roſt of an hundred leaves, 
may only produce another roſe fat ſhort thereof in number 
of leaves, colour, ſmell, Sr. Such à depravation is poſſible, 
and frequently happens; buta ſpecifie transformation ſeems 


Deglutition is performed, in the firſt place by means o 
the tongue, driving the aliment into the colopingys, or gul- 
let; and then, by the cbntrattion bf the ſphincter, and the 
feſhy fibres of the ſame teſophagus, which leſſening the bore, 
or aperture thereof, protrude the contents downwards into the 
Komach. See OESOPHAGUS, PHARYNX, DIGESTION, Cc. 
"gintition ſucceeds Maſtication, and is followed by Concoc- 

DES; See MASTICAT1ON, and COxcoc rox. 
GRADATION, in our law-books called Diſgradativy, 
ow, the act of deptiving, or tripping a perſon for 
and taking away 


and D 
"ww 2 dignity, or degree . ir: 


e, e, and privileges thereof.” Ser DeyosITION. 
The Ras of a wy 4 prieſt, a knight, a gentleman, 


. officer, c. are performed with divers ceremonies. That 
_ which ancientl obtaitied in de gradi a perſon fromhis nobili- 
05 is very carfous; and deſeryes to be rehearſed here, after 
Corr and Ia Colombiere. It Was practiſed in the time of 
rancs I. upon captain Fangel, who had cowrardly given 
ontarabia, whereof he was governo. 
Jew occaſion, twenty or thirty cavatters without blemith, 
Wa deproach, were affembled ; before hom the getitfernan 
In accufed of treaſon, aud breach of faith, 


l by a King at 
k Urn, Two ſcaffolds were etected, the one fot th zudyes, 
* and purſyiyants, and the other for the gd : 
1 Wer was armed at all 8 and his ſfrield placed 
G ake before him reverfed wit = # yet wards. 

one fide afifted twelve prſeſts, in fürplices, 'Who fuhſ the 


I 


a t 

Eu of the dead, At the cloſe of each pſalm the a 
e e de bee dene 

* ſome piece of his armour, beginning with the heftet, 

e thus, kill he wus quite diſarmed: which done, 

"ki teld in three pieces with a hammer. Then the 


- 


Toke his 
run at arms 


The Deftarday of Aſſa has two general depu- 


„and the docttin of Ge- 
forte 


115 | 

Spont. vi vent. ort. expreſly con- 
that the forms of animals Wegowerate into other more 
be, the ſoul of a calf; after its 
uls of the worms, bees, Wc, 

e out of its carcaſs; but the other ſchool- men 


the fut matter there are divers forms; 


le, the form 
of a worm, and that of a calf, ſhouid be adually exiſting to- 


generution only obtains in vegetables, and 
of a plant of one kind into that of another 
viler kind. Thus, ſay they, wheat degererares into darnel; 
ſetpylfum; ſiſymbrium into 


ſtamen of the future vegetable, they hold to 
xus, or orga- 
and add, that 


tion. | | | n | 
But our lateſt and beſt natufalilts maintain ſuch a Degene-| 


12 in pain 


turned a baſtin of hot water on the crĩiminat's 


* 


1 
DEG 


Take « more domelic inlance: Si Andeon FRY 
of Eno being attainted. and convidte pe each dire 


* 
* 


en the one-for Anatolia, the other for Syria, Arabia, and} *du. 119. coram, e after judgment $35. eee 
ties, * have like wiſe ear lub nts, clerks, c. a = — — Gord: as broke de ad bis urs 
r E cen oil his heels 5 Sip. Anthony Luer, the judges; ſayin 
ERATION; the 48 of failing, or dectining from "20 him, Andre N — e — 9 — 
1 more perfect, or Yatgabit kind, ſtate, or condition, to Lat. 15 Ce 11; Willi M „% Sir Naur! 
| Au. | Maden, WA. . itles ol ho- 
It is 4 great d ſpute amon ras, whether ot nq animals, Out, Ges, on * 96 
dlunts, ci be capable © degenerating into other ſpeties ? the] ule the title: of lor 
armative; is vtged by tndfiy as a ſtrong objection againſt the} cat of ans, for ever 
colttained in the ſeed 9 


|S 


wheti 


But we have a much later inſtance in out own hiſtory :. 
Cranmer, arch-biſhop of 


/anterbucy, WAS ded by arder 
of queen Mary ; they tel him DD 


of canvas, put the mitre on his head, and the paſtor in 
his hand: and in this attire ſhewed him to che people. ich 
done, they ſripped him dnglp-plage by piece. 
At preſent, they do not tand ſo much on, the cercingny of 
$radation, in order to the putting a prieſt ta death; hy fea- 
ſon of the delays and difficulties thatit would eccalion. Pope 
Boniface pronounced, that fix. biſtiops. were: required to 4. 
age x prieſt ; but the difheulty. of aſſembling ſa many bi- 
ops, rendred the puniſhment frequently impracticable. 
With us, a prieſt, after hayi been delivered to bi gxdittary 
& Cr 


if he cannot purge himdelt.of. e Mid, at his door; 
his gown, an other robes ate Qripped g 21798 s by the 
3 hangman; by which he is declared Uvelied of his 
rders, 2. 
It is decided, however, that Degredatiow does not eſſace the 
prieſtly character. 14.76 iy TIE hoes 
Degradation only ſcems to differ from Depoſidiow in a few igno- 


minious ceremonies, whigh- cuſtom has added thereto. Ac- 
cordingly in the buſineſs of Arnoul, arch-biſhop of Rheims, 
ſentenced in the council of Orleans, ing, it was deliberated, 
What form they ſhould follow in the depaſition,, whether that 
of the canons, that is, ſimple depoſition ; or that of cuſtom, 
45 = ia. And it — — * that he ould ſur- 
render the ring, paſtoral 1 iam; but that his 

robes ſhould not be tore off him. 8 legs (415 41 
of 


In effect, the canons preſcribe no more than a mere reading 
the ſentence. li is the tell, therefore, aduod hereto by cuſtom, 


6 * N. 


out of the power of nature; a ne form ever ſuppoſing anew 

Generation, which again ſuppoſes & corruption of the former vz. the ſhipping off 4he/arnaments; and the tearing the pon- 

kind. Sce TRANSMUTATI1ON, afd'SEED: © | I.  tifical veſiments; that properly conſfituses dation 
DEGLUTITION, in medicine, the act of ſwallowing the ting; expreſſes the leſſening, and ten- 

food. See Foo. © ©: (057 69" 4 dring dim and confuſed, the appearanoe of diſtant objects iu a 


landskip; fo as they ſhall appear there, as they would do to 
N e er them. See PEASPECTLYE. 
DEGRADED, in heraldry. -A Groſs BE&RANED, is 2 croſs 
marked, or divided into ſteps at each end; diminiſhing as they 
aſcend towards the middle, ar centre: by the French called 
Perroune. See CROSS. | + £- e Ser 
DEGREE, in geometry, a diviſioh of a circle, including a 
three hundred and ſixticth parttheteof.. See CAI. 
Every circle; great and ſmall, is ſuppoſed to be divided into 
360 parts, called Degrees: the Degree is ſubdivided into 60 
leſſer parts, called miantes : the mu into da ethers, called 
Sreemdioithe ſecondinto 60 Thru, &. «+ Itfol lows, that me 
ees, minutes, Ge. of greater cire les, are greater than thaſe 
eſs. See MiNUTE, SECOND, Sc. | * 
The ſubdiviſions of agrees are fractions, whaſe denominators 
proceed in a ſexagecuple ratio; that is, a firſt minute is = 
Ne- A ſecond ==" & a third = zrebod, Wc: | But theſe de- 
nominations being trondteſdme, their 105 are ſubſti- 
tuted in common uſe, as indices thereof.” Sce Loo ARITHM. 


Thus, a degree, as being the integer or unite, is denoted by 
a feſt n ate of prime 
5 


de 
of 1 


y 7, à ſecond by 2 £& a third 
3 of j\ Feondingly” degrees, 25 minutes, 16 
Si s, are wrote, ze, 25%," . See SEXAGESIMAL. 

But, though the ancient uns, to whom this divifion is 
N „did, by means hęreaf, 'freeaſtronomical cal- 
1 8 ations; ſince ſexaguſmal fractions may 
"handled" as integers; and ebe ver hav 755 the choice of 
ſuch a number of degrees in the 'virele;, as admitted of a 
Jjuſt divifion by 2, 3, 4, 9 5,8 and 9. Vet Stevinus, 
f ed, Wallis, e, with good reaſon, wiſh the ſexage- 
ſimal fractions ſet aſide, anddecimals taken in their room: 
Forin decimals there is no occaſion for reducing leſſer fractions 
into greater, ot greater into leſſer; which is atedious article in 


, and the jndges, pinting on 
— Thurch, Tits dener the Der 
ber. u ld, With a rape tied under his arm-pits, laid on 
Puke, covered with mortugry-cloaths ; the prieſt firigin 
Tech r the dead; und then he was delivere 


the prayets fo 
to Praye 7K 
Val. eeirtjudge, and the executionet of juſtice. + 


aded was drawn from o 


motrning habits, wert to 


The magnitude or quantity s 
Thus, we fay, an angle of 90 degrees; of yo degrees, M mi- 
-  hutes; of 25 degrees, 15 * 45 ſeconds. See ANG 


ſexageſimals. Stevinus even holds, that this diviſion of the 
circle which he contends for, obtained in the wiſe age, in 
Seculo Sapienti. Stevin- Coſimog. Lib. I. Def. 6. See DECIMAL. 
angles is accounted in degrees. 


LE. 
Such 


— 
— , ̃‚§˖r ES en = 


Sucha ſtar is m . 
ictra ſtar is mounted ſo. many Degree above the horizon; de- 

OR lo many Degrees from the ator. ee, nenn N | SITIO 6 15{5 1-15 WOES | | bs | * 
uch a toy is ſituate in ſo man Degrees of longitude and la Deg [Engliſh Stat 5 — | We 
* — See LONGITUDE, and LATIrup gn ok - Miles of |. eg. English Star, | | chi 

- Align includes 30 Degree ofthe cellpge: See Stau. E | $250 Feet rae | of Fire 

JEGREE of Latitude, is the ſpace of 365189 Engliſh feetincluded || 0 215) gereattznns le want 3280 Feet. dee 

e two parallels of latitude, See LAH UDE:s ( 7 „ DA Equ. 69 864 a £6352 | DE6R 
EGREE of Hongitude, is the fpace between: idiane-:- © AAP" | 85" $08 Foant agt 4 the 

"quantity of which's eween twomenidians ;: the 4} s 8 

— bogs is variable according to the latitude. See big 12 125 4412 5. laws, Ciy 
N Sand ed od et, te ee tit fetav 139 | | TI*%. 14.9 90 0 
Theſe expreſſions are botr ed ho 221050 161 v [+ 68 3 | 48 46 1575 eee . 

. . mithe ahaſents, who. were 4 5274 För The 
| acquainted with a very latge extent of earth 1 on BL 68 4739 4 N — Koo REL ſuff 
˖ which they accounted the length, and a much leſs from north , 12 515 aan may 
—. 1 pafſed with them for the bteadth of the earth. 5 — 4143 5143 2775 W Th 

beg ee ue deten, Sage ede, , % l 'f 93 [900-9999 fo 1. The 
on the ſurface of the earth; is variouſly: determined by various || — | 68 #945 | 5+} 42 3449 * 
3 the methods tuo made uſe of are various. See ff» - fob ern 595 55 | 39 3540 lele 

ARTH.—Ptolemy'fixes the Degree at 68 Arabic miles 4 ac- | rler on 
counting 74 ftadia to i | * | 1167 4714 56 Deck 
bone 8 74 a to a mile. The Arabs themſetyes, who 12 67 3443 F 590 14:35 3568 £ 
= at exact computation of the diameter of the earth, by E 67....206 57 | 37 3533 cor 
-n uring'the diſtance of two places under the ſame meridian, 14. % 337 3458 = 
the plains of Seniar, by order of Almamom, only makef |; Ji; 66 440 4 3 435 253 The 
56 miles. Kepler determining the ſemidiameter of the earth hb. | — 4 W | — 
by the diſtanoe of two mountains, makes a Degree 13 Ger- $36 | 66. 2557 | YG TT Ton The 

man mies: but his method is far from being accurate.” SnelTET Ji 66" 747 6 23) Fog | a 
word noo eee oor fromthe diſtance of wo- 18. |, 55.4115 | | « ; . 2993-0 — 
paralleſs of the equator, finds the quantity of a Degree by one 129.1 65 1 814 by 14127 Ae folic 

method to be 57064 Paris toiſes, Or 342 84 feet; and | 20 64 52 9 Wh 74 65 45 1686 wol 

by another method, 57057 toiſes, or 342342 feet. The mean n —— — E e = 
7 .— vhich two numbers M. Picart found by menſuration 2 | 64 '$08'f [66] 48 "24; f 
in 1669, from Amiens to Malvoiſin, the moit ſure, and makes 22 | 64 672 67 27 n rs 

F heb cy heh N * —5 N to 342360 feet, which 2 | 6 75 1682 4859 that 

. | f e res ves e 1 | —Y | 2 4 | 6 Ic exact ( 
«fret cireie n Sg! JOEY of a Degree of 125 6 369 + <A 5 | by 

J | | | — 1 ö 3 
Engliſh miles of 50000 feet % eg Fa Se eee — — | * 
2 | each 200 z 865 = „ 1 * TY” nz 

3 Florentine miles of 3000 braccios — 3 2 "op 27 P61 1/3300 925 N — | Hen 
: *Common French leagues of 220 toiſes 27 | . 28 | 6r 358 4 73 120 1169 — 
Rinland perches of la feet . 29556. wp = — | 4/28 p | 744 338 = 

; | be 159] 75117 6 
However, M. Caſſini, at the command of the king of France, 4 the 1 _ 
*. year 1700, repeated the ſame labour, and meaſuring the 1 — N = 1503 7616 3966 6 1 
4 2 ce, 18 minutes, from the obſervatory at Paris, 5 3 3453 77 | x5 2948 4 

1 to the qity of Colioure in Rouſſillon that: 4 1 <4 Les [1412006 | + 

the greatneſs of the interval might diminiſh. the error, founded 87 2TH ieee . 

the quantity of a Degree to be 57292 toiſes, or 343742 Paris 944 35 „ 361% 4. .. 180 12 53 by 3 

. — —ẽ 365184 Engliſh feet,—Qn Which footing l _ — 36 55 Won £2 18, N — — | _ 

CCC rang ton WR EY 2-0 EEE : 

- mm aris feet, and that of a ſecond, gs feet. | Jr 85:4 1-8 53393 r- 

With which accoum pretty —— cou ay * 125 18 $648 Wa 85 | 8. 2264 exth 

man Mr. Norwood. wo abon wore n 2 bal 3 1 . a 84 7 2212 §ucl 
, , t the year 1635, meaſared the | 44 | 52, $187 | 856 | N 

C—_— between London and Vork, and found it — 5 1 * no Wd HAY 0 * 5 54. 147 . OV 

22 ifeet ; and finding the difference of latitudes 2%, 28.41 5 %% 86 4 3454 | 1 

| — d. the quantit/ of one Degree to be 367396 Engliſh I 42 2204 87 x: 1121 ” 

_ or O Paris toiſes, or 69 ngliſh miles, 238 yards ee ; 43 50 3178 1 188 131 2184 | ware 

See Newt. Prim. Phil. Nat. Math. prop. 19. p. 378. and Hi ae ersol Yo! id 

Acad. R. Scienc. An. 1990, p. A3. TR ſt. & "45 48 48844 * DE 077 d 

The — of a Degree ob a great cirele, with the diſtance fl | — 

CCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCTCTTTTT a8 an lam, hore w merncome MY 5 

= — cr of the diſtance of — 2 — ; e FED PEO N W 

lo is n ö "Ii N U Fir » tc OO Niete tort "Rk be; aa! , « 
ſo is the quantity of @Dtyree, of the equator to the quan- e the loleryal wheteby it is known what perſons ze tene 
| ; neareſt to the (toc Arth 


| n 106 475 
uppoſe, e. gr. the latitude of the parallel rie, and ſuppoſe a perſon from another in the line of conſanguinity or affinity, 10 
Jin N 1 , * F ir 


De e of the 1 TIP _ k : 2 ar ' fn 4 4 
Degrees oO equator 6g mite n Donn 169 511 | reckoned from ſome common parent ot anceſtor. See Cox- b 
Ausg. of hole ne lc ee e ee b, Ge af 
1 N e ee v2 13> £03 e ſay, the ſecond Degree, the third Degree; Gregor) the Decay 
Lon — 24914 ©» great was the firſt ho prohibited matriageto the ſeventh Be {ent 
DD 1838849 7 41.105 | Ef which reltriction was Jon obſerved: the ſecond coun- * 
BY : 8. required ren FF cil of gur; under Innocent II. reſtrained the probibition Meß 
Tue number a: wit 9 5 ; IB WON W 971326 Dar) x to rhe ourth De ree incluſive, that iS, to couſin ger The 
| wmber correſponding to which in the tables in 43 28 children, '$ ARRIAGE. | A but 
miles, nearly; which being mült Arden sin z 735 In th UE 4 3 e e ; ther 
of feet nearly; which being multiplied by 5280, ne hdinber| | re 557 LI: We Pas Degrees of kindred or cogharion are die 12 7 
of feer in a ne; gives'the ininber of Engl Feet a De-| | The otnputed from what they are in the, canon am 17 
1 mr .— On which foundation” (füppofing . T he firſt reckons by the number of perfons iſſued from toe ce 
| Caflini'sptopofrion'bf ine & M.|| fm ſtdek tach pe Urge : 
ter to FN 28 07 f 36518 25 1 K. he Pr  {imeſtock;eachpertoy ſprung thereftom' making one Degre* 8 
| die Lene u 8 Breap rene) 8 built Ke fte eig tar | e erence, 4 th the Uire& Nine the order begs 76 
1 2 tet 7 1 15 e qtfantity" A Here oP laggitate in C ch N 3 K a thef 1 d ſon are in the! — 
paralſe of Latit de”>”” 7 019 bh yITRISMNY ann] De ee- bit the col lateral line there is no ficit Degree tec x 
ie Sie ed oy bo ß EO JOIN 5 1 0 brothers being any related in the ſecond Degre's At 
21 boote 97 yino 20 2 d5iw non ſtock, makes the rt BN a 
{11201897 bnk innig to obs AA A DITG 0 33G Team | 1 ds 1 188 0 I 7 We 3 but \ The 
dtm a8 ho + Werres Il) 1811} ,msfqmo> vo | (43 cation a obferves the fam e rule as to the ditect line; 5 Wa 
(19 Iv toe Wy . 9 en tte ordne . 6 Collateral line, a eneration only makes a Degree: thus * 
tits „bann bas * of been Dig „nbi % Hug, brothers e in the firſt Jegree, and couſin germans in the le. 900 
b e eee. I ond, Whereas, the civi a pars brothers in the e 'T\ 
AT ng 157 Ar fer- tt 5d 0) b9119ps) 5d blyort ge Sou us german in the fourth. So that two Degrees in the ci. 1* 
1 | | a #44 1 Aen. 290 35 V!990109 v11R5 [14 nos 7 * aw on] k , th 1 
23S 28 erlesen one 1 15911001 Aw ONLY ma e one in the Canon law. 4 * 
rene aer nd. vgs, TOM ei Nr gon. 4" | EGREE, in medicine, denotes a certain pitch or intenſeneſs of gh 
11 3 WR | =o 081 W001 9 190199007 44 L.. elementar qualities. See n 1 * 
PANT ONE PONY inn | he Degrees uſually allowed are four, anſwering to the num e 
| | ber of the peripatetic elements. See ELEMENTS. | 


In the ſchool philoſophy, the ſame qualities are divided in'9 95 
eight: the laſt or higheſt Degree of intenſion is called #7 * 2 


D E | 


id Degree. Sec HEAT and QoLD. 


fireis held hot in the eight Degree, and dry in the fourth Degree. | 


dee FIRE» 


* AE, in chymiſtry is underſtood of the ſtate or intenſeneſs of |: 


e. of heat. ce FIRE. e ; 
hes diſtinguiſh four Degrees of fire or heat Then, is 
mo or three cpalss 4»; 1 on 5 
Te ſetond. tijat, of four. ſi ve coals, or rather ſ much as is 


5 DEA 


We ſay a thing is cold in the ſecond Degree, pepper is hot inthe difficult, The commencement which un 1 . 97 


HI is — err wi = the firſt pere in July. 
e. be chelor are up in Lent, begi 0 
1 Aſh- e acle 1 * _ Fer Ti P Ty ur he. Ir ==; 
To the Degree of batehelbr of urts, it is required, that tie per- 
dh have relided in the univerſity near fout yeats; and in 
his laſt yeat have kept Philoſophy acts, f. b. Have "defended 
three queſtions in natur 2 hy, mathematics or ethicks, 
and anſwered the objectlons of thtee Teverat opponents at 
| two ſeveral times; as alſo, that he have oppoſed three times. 


l 
may be held on it a conſſderable time. 8 3 
The third Degrees is-wheh.there is a fire capable of boiling a 
veſſel of five or ſix pints pf water. | 58 
The fourth, is when there js fire enough for a furnace. 


(cient to warm a vet ſenfibly; yet 1o, as that de hand 


Theſe Degrees; however; are all varied aecording to the dif- 


ſerent circumſtances of operations, furnaces, veſſels, ſubj ects, 


8 x | j * * 
NoCREES, in muſick, are the little intervals whereof the con- 


cords, or harmonical intervals, are compoſed. See INTER- 
val, and CONCORD. * | | 4 


The muſical Degrees are three ; the greater tone, the leſſer] 


tone, and ſemi-tone. Sce T'oxE, and SEMI-TONE. | 

Theprimary cauſe of the invention of Degrees, or intervals leſs 
than concords, and whereby the coneords are divided, and as it 
were graduated, des Cartes judges to have been this, that if the 
yoice were always to procced by harmonical intervals, there 


would be too great adiſproportion or inequality in the 1 X 


neſs thereof, which would weary both finger and hearer. 
Thus, ſuppoſing A and Bthe diſtance of a greater third; if the 
voice were immediately to aſcend from A to B, then becauſe 
B being acuter, ſtrikes. the air with more force than A, leſt 
that dilproportion ſhoul 

is put between. them ; by whi | e, W. 
may aſcend more eaſily, and with leſs unequal force in rai- 
ing the VOICE... 


certain mediums contrived to be put betwixt the extremes of 


themſelves have not ſwegtueſs enough to- ſatisfy the ear, and 
to the concotds. So that when the 


the concords, for eee their ine quality, but which of | 


ne of uſe only with regar 


voice has moved one Degree, the eat is not yet ſatisfied till] 
we come to another, which therefore muit be concord With 


the firlt found. + © © SIO. eis . 
Tue ſubſtanee of what is here alledgec amounts to this, that 


by a fit diviſion of the concording intervals into leſſer ones, 


the voice will paſs ſmoothly from one note to another; and 
the hearer be prepared for a more exquiſite FEliſh gf the perfect 
intervals, whoſe extremes are the prop! 

exr finds the expected eſt hd pleaſure l EY 
duch is the end and offic gf the Degrees ot leſſer intervals. — 
Now there are only three, that experience recommends as 
zgreeable ; whoſe ratios /are 8: 9, called the greatir tone; 
9: 10, called the sf 24 z and 15 16, called the ſem:- 
une. By theſe alone a found; can move upwards or,down- 
wards ſueceſſively, from one extreme of a concord to mother, 
aid produce true melody: and by means of theſe, ſeveral voi- 
ces are alſo capable of the necetlary variety in paſſing from 
concord to concord, ii. | 
Asto the original of theſe Degrees, they ariſe out of the ſim - 
ple concords , and are equal to their. differences. Thus, $ : 
„is the difference of a fifth and fourth; 9: 10, is the diffe- 
tence of à leſſer third and fourth, or of à fifth and greater 
ith ; and 1g: 16, the difference of a greater third and fourth, 
or of a fifth and leſſer ſixth. | 


. 


Fir the Uſe of DEGREES, in the, conſtrudtion. of the ſcale off 


muſic. See SCALE, and GAMMUT.,./.;,, 
Dich, in univerſities, denotes a quality conferred on the ſlu- 
ents or members thereof, as a teſtimony of their proficien- 
in the arts or faculties; and entitling them to certain pti- 
Meges, precedencies, c. See UNIVERSITY, FACULTY, &. 
Degrees are much the ſame. in the ſeveral univerſities; : 
but the laws thereof, and the diſcipling ot exerciſe previous 
thereto difer,—— The: Degrees ax Batchelor, Maſter ad Þ 77 
en ee eee eee 
e vec LICENTIATE. ; 
Bard faculty there are but ig 75 ver, Vit, Bart 
nl were ancjently calle: Fo 
Qhearts admit of more thah twa, which tilt, 
mation of the ancient Degrees, Vit. Hart bel 
aft 


- 
- 


1 a year, : 4 on the monday a ty th 
en a Tolernii a 2 1 
tor in any of the 


% 
ls. £ 
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1 he expences of a De 


| ce of Po dhe tacu! 
amedte ang fer fees, ufvally a ounts to about 100 ./ and that of | 


 rofarts, 20 Of 30 J. There proceed yeatiy about 150 
| 15 5 aud maſters. Fee Pops aud M rus, of UE 


28 uncaſy, another ſound, C, 
h, as by a ſtep or Degree, we 


| 


—— — ** : | , 
Hence it appears, ſays: that author, that the Degrees are only 


egree of batchelor is only conferred in Lent; and there 


After which being examined by the maſters and fellows of 
the college, he! is referred to frek his "Degree in the ſchools, 
where he is to fit three days and be examined by two maſters 
; oF arts appointed ot the purpoſe; v7 ->!/r- en! 
The Dęree of maſter of arts is not given till above thret᷑ years 
after that of batehelor; during which time; the candidate is o- 
bliged three ſeveral times to maintain two philoſbphical que - 
ſtions in the public ſchools, and to a ſwer the 6bjefiorts taiſ- 
dd againſt him by a maſter of arts. He muſt alſo keep two acts 
in the batehelors ſchool, and declaim one 
To paſs batche lor of divinity, the candidate muſt have been ſe- 
ven years malter of arts; muſt haveoppoſed a batghtlovof di- 
vinity twice; kept one divinity act; and preached before the 
, _ univerſity, once in Latin, aud once in Englhih. - / Wim &. 
For the DrORERE of doctor. See the article Doran. 
DEICIDE, Dx1cpa, a term only uſed in ſpeaking of the con- 
demnation; and execution of the Saviour of the world, by Pon- 
tius Pilate, and the Jes; which was an horrible Driclde. 
dee CHRIST. 1 An A8 f 507 
The Jews, an ingenious author obſerves, wete never more 
remote from idolatry thau at preſent .; nevet more inviolably 
attached to the law of Moſes, than at preſent: Wheuce then 
that load of cvils and misfortunes they have for ſo many ages 
.groancd under, evils er and more laſting 
than all the chaſtiſements here with God anciently avenged 
their molt hcinous idolatries? whence do they atiſe, but from 
the Deicide they committed in the petſbn of Jeſus Chriſt? See 
8 1 . 1 


>. Va 


* 58007 


Cnoss. | 019019? 
DEJECTION, in medieine, properly ſiguiſies the a@ofeje- 
ing, or evacuating the excrements, by means of the periſtal- 
tick motion of the guts. 
In which ſenſe it comes nearly to the ſignification of Exeyetior. 
See EXCRETION. LL 207 D9169993 7 1 YE Ot fi 
DzJecT1ON is alſo, and that more ordinarily, applied to the 
excrements themſelves, thus evacusted; in which Tenfe iris 
of the ſame import with Stool" $6 Sroot, and Excrt- 
MENT. M09 SOT d Of array” Ine 55 


frequent in ſcorbutic diſeaſes; indicate a col liquatiom of the 


' 


r points in hic h the Viſcid, glutinoùs, or, as ſome eln tnern, untalvour Deje#ons, 
> „ 


ſolids of the body. See ColLAο S. 
DxJzcr1oN, in aſttology, is applied to the planets, when in their 
dietriment, i. . When they have loſt of their force, ot iuflu- 
ence, by reaſon of tneir in oppoſltion to ſome others, 
:- Which check, and eounter- act them. 
Or, it is uſed when a planet is in a ſign oppoſite to that here - 
in it has its greateſt effect, or influence; which is called its ex- 
, #ltation. Thus, the ſign Aries being the exaltation of the ſun, 
the 7 Libra is its Deſection. Sce EML TATIiox. 
DEIFICATION in the Pagan theology, the act, or ceremo- 
ny of deiſying their emperors, i. e. of placing them among the 
; Gods, and derreeing divine 'hottouts to be rendted them. 
See Gon; and CohsEcRATInnsns» . | 
The Derfcatios is the ſame with — See APOTHEOSIS. 
DEINCLINERS, or Demctining/Dial,/are ſuch us both de- 
cline, and in chne 'orrecline at the ſame time. See Diar. 
| Suppoſe, for inſtance, a plane to cut the prime vertical eir- 
cle at an angle of zo degrees; and the horizontal plane un- 


| der an angle of 24 degrees; the elevation of the pole being 


52 degrees; adidfdrain on this plane, is called a Deincliner. 
See DECLMR R.. a 40 2 | 
DEISM, the doctrine, or belief of thoſe who hold the exiſtence of 
a God, as the whole of their religion. See De1sTs. 
EISTS 450 or claſs of people, knowp alſo under the deno- 
' mination of 25 De Os diſtin Nr SY, 
not io profeſya ticular form, or lyſtem, of religion; but 
only 10ackpow ledge the xiſtenceofs God, without rendring 
him y.cxtefnal worſhip, or fetyice. See RxLIGION: __- 
be heit hold, nee multiplicity of religions, 


ents generally adv in pr 3, the beſt and ſureſt 
way is, to return to the ſimplicity of nature, and the belief of 
one God, which is the only truth agreed to by all nations. 
See Gop, and REVELATION. | rey 
They complain, that the freedom of thinking, and reaſoning, 


| 1 hs totev Os L e precarious argu- 
| 


is oppreſſed under the yoke of religion ; and that the minds of 


them of believing inconceivable myſteties ; and contend, that 


deeed uſually about 200 yearly. 
lotake the Degree of batchelorin arts, four years are requ 


qr Conn more ir 
a Ccnmore for maſter of arts. See BaTcRELOR,” © 
{4 ri 


{ idge, matters are nearly on the ſame footing, only] 
* is ſomewhat more ſeyere, and the exerciſes more 


nothing ſhould be tequired to be aſſented to, ot believed, but 
: whattheirreaſonclearly conceives. See MYSTERY, andF AITH. 
; Theappellation Deiſt is more particularly given to ſuch as are 
not altogether without religion, but reject all revelatiol as 
an impolition, and believe no more than what 1 — 


men are ridden, and tyrannized by the neceſſity impoſed on 
9 


we can learn it, performed; but that each perſon is to do thi 


The number of Deifts is faid to be daily mereaſing : in Eng 


dbl 


diſcovers to them; as that there is a God, a providence, 1 
future ſtate, with rewatds and puniſhments for the good an 
the bad; that God muſt be honoured; and his will, fo far a 


after his own manner, and as his own confcience ſuggeſts 


The veſlel that cartied the Del; 


diſpute about. 


DEL 


whole deputation ſet out on five veſſel ' 
every thing neceſſary for the fealt, and the Carp, ith them 


ir, T Beori, was called * 
e Paralis Anti gonis, Peolems,, 


Delias ; the four others were t 
Though this is a circumltancs there ig fome 


and Ammonis. 


land, a great part of the men of ſpeculation, and letters, ar 
retended to incline that way: and the like is obſerved it 
ome of our neighbour nations, where freedom of ſpeaking 
| Writing, nd thinking are indulged. ad 
DEITY, Godhead ; a common appellation given by the poet 
to the heathen Gods and Goddeſſes. See Gob, Ge. 
DEIVIRILES®, a term in the ſchool-theolagy; fignifying fome 


he Deliaſts, who went aboard, were crowr : 
Attheir arrival, they immediately offered e, Amn 
and after the ſacritice, a number of young maids dan Pollo: 
the altar; a dance called in Greek Teyay&; Wherein þ * 
various motions, and directions, they repreſentedth * their 
and windings of a labyrinth. When the Deliaſts — mw wb 
| Athens, the people went out to meet them, and recei f 
With all the joy and acclamation imaginable. 7 


thing divine and human at the fame time. 


1 ene compound of Deui, God, and Firilis, of V ir — _ _ crown till their commiſſion was Ah en 

. i. . | I Pleated; aud then they conſe i "Hl 

1 he 3 held, Ul the r Jeſus Chriſt, and th temple. 7 | Res it to ſome God in his 
ame Son, produces both divine and human operations at once he whole time of their goin * 

by one ſingle Theandric, or Deivirile operation: fo that all] ceremonies thereof, was Au e Delis; duct With le 

g me 


the diſtinction of nature depends only on our manner of con- 
ception. See T HEANDRIC, c | 
The term Deivirile was firlt invented by the Monophyſites 
to expreſs their error by : for as they taught, that there wer 
not two diſtin& natures in Jeſus Chriſt, but that the human 
and the divine nature were, by the hypoſtatical union, con- 
founded together, and rendered one nature, which was nei- 


no criminal might be executed, which was ar driv; 
lege of this feaſt, not allowed to any other, noe rm ah 
ot Jupiter. Thus, Plutarch obſerves, it was a 0 — 
crared to Jupiter when Phocion was made to take the — 
he was condemned to; whereas they waited thirty da 9 
give it to Socrates, by reaſon of the Delia. An 

ccording to Thucydides, the Delia were firſt inſtituted ia 


I pow MYCN weaf oo . ac 


ther the one nor the other, but a compound of both; it fol the ſixth year of the Peloponnefiah v ö i 
lowed, that the operations of this third nature, i. e. of Jeſu had ad: Mr the iſle of Delos, 1 — — de 
Chriſt, were neither 2 divine, nor purely human; an it, and ordained, that no body ſhould either be born ** : * 
. that they were not of two ſorts, the one divine, and the other it; but that all their ſick ople ſhould be removed into lt le - 
human, but that they were all of one fort, viz. Theandric] iſland, called Rhenia. "Though the Ionians, and the a wa — 
er Deivirile. See OPERATION, and RMrr Tr. | bouring iſlanders of Ionia, had long before that time tell — 
DELEGATES, certain perſons, delegated, or appointed by] ſort of Delia, that is, feaſts and games, like thoſe which * — 
the king's commiſſion under the == ſeal, to fit upon an ap- Athenians celebrated afterwards. ; af 
peal to the king in the court of Chancery, in three caſes : DELIAC, DxLiacvs, among the ancients, denoted a — 
1. Upon a ſentence gre in any eccleſiaſtical cauſe by the] terer; or a merchant who fold fowls, fatted capons G. . — 
arch-biſhop, or his official: 2. Upon a ſentence given in an The traders in this way were called Deliacs, by reaſon it "= * 
. ecclelialtical cauſe in places exempt. 3. Upon a ſentence} the people of the iſle of Delos who firſt bethought themſelycs 2 
given in the admiral court in ſuits civil, and marine, by order thereof They alſo ſold eggs, as appears from Cicero in hi, Fl 
. of the civil law. See EccLEslasTICAL, Court, &c. academic hnektions. lib, IV.-Ptiny lib. X. c. 30. and Coly- ” 
Court of DELEGATES, is the higheſt court for civil affairs} mella, lib. VIII. c. $. likewiſe mentioned the Deliae; ® 
concerning the church; for the juriſdiction whereof it was; DELIACAL Problem, Problema DELIACUM, a famous 
provided 25 H. 8. That it ſhall be lawful for the ſubject, in} blem among the ancients, concerning the duplication the 
caſe of defect of juſtice in the eccleſiaſtical courts, to appeal to, cube. See DUPLICATION: b 
the ſovereign in his court of Chancery ; whence a commiſſion DELIBERATIVE, is applied to that kind, or branch of the- 
is directed under the great ſeal to particular perſons therein] toric employ'd in proving a thing; or convincing an aſen- 
mentioned, for redreſs-of judgment. See CHANCERY. bly thereof, in order to oblige im to put it in execution, F 
From the higheſt eccleſialtical court there lies no appeal, See Gexus; and RHETORIC. 4 ! 
but to the court of Delepares, and beyond this to no other, The del:berazive kind was much in vogue among the Greeis . 
except to the houle of lords. But the king, of his free-will, =_ Romans, when the orators harangued the people. F 
may grant a commiſſion of review under the great ſeal, The have a gel:berative voice in an aſſembly, is when a perſon p 
Citations run all in the King's name. Sec APPEAL, | | has a right o give his advice, and his vote therein. In cour- 8 
DELEGATION, a commiſſion extraordinary given a judge cils, the biſhops have deliberative voices; thoſe beneath then B 
to take cogaizance of, and determine, ſome cauſe which ordi-f have only conſultative voices. See-Voict. | N 
- Narily did not come before him. See DELEGATES. . IJDELINEATING. See the article DESINNO. 
In the civil law, H ee alſo denotes a ſort of ſurrender} DELINQUENT, a perſon who has committed fome fault, 
whereby a perſon ſubllitutes another debtor in his place. See or offence. ' - 4:4 | $, 
- Ulpian. I. 11. ff. de novationibus, & delegationibus. It is the buſineſs of a magiſtrate to be ſevere in puniſhin; N 
Delegation differs from transferring, or tranſlation, in that three Delinquents. - 7 | 


DELIQUIUM, or DELIO UN aim, a ſwooningy of fait: 
ing one ; called alſo Symeope, Liperhymia, Lipapſyeoia, Ec, 
and Aſphyxia: See SyNcopE, LPOTHYMLA, Ce. 
DELIQUIUM, in chymiſtry, is the diſſolution or melting of a ſalt, 
or calx, by ſuſpending it in a moiſt cellar. See DISSOLUTION: 
Salt of Tartar, or any fixed alcali, in a cellar, or other coal 
moiſt place, and an open veſſel, reſolves, or runs into a kd 
of water, called dy the chymiſts oil of Tartar per Deliquain. 
See TARTAR and Orr. ' i US bs 
DELIQUIUM, is alfo uſed in ſome authors for a diſtillation bj 
means of fire. See DISTILLATION. 
DELIRIUM*, in medicine, a ſymptom frequent in fever. 
- eatfed by internal infflammations, wounds, c. whereby the 
mind is difordered to a degree of folly, or even phrent]. 


perſons intervene in a Delegation, wiz. the creditor, the debtor, 
and a third, Who himſelf is indebted to the debtor, and on 
whom the debtor transfers the obligation he was under to pay 
the creditor, delegazing him, as it were, for that purpoſe. But 
in a fimple trauster, it is enough the transferrer and the trans- 
. ferree be preſent. See TRANSFER. a 2 9 
DELETERIOUS, (from Jace, xoceo, I hurt) a term ſome- 
times uſed among naturaliſts for ſuch things as are of a per- 
nicious, and poiſonous nature. See POISON. 
DELF *, a quarry, or mine, where ſtone or coal is dug. | 
From the Saxon word De/fan, to delve, or dig. 
DELF 4 Caal, denotes coal lying in veins underground, befo 
it is dug up. Er | | FT 
DELF, or DIVE 8 5 Ca is alſo a certain quantity dug out o 
a mine, or pit. See Coal. POT Toa” M UN i Ho hy : 
Dx, is alſo-uſed in heraldry for one of theabatements of ho] dame derive: the word from Ne, and Line, _ — 
nour; being a ſquare in thè middle of the eſcuicheon. Sec, wanne Ggnified, a furrow drawn in a . 
e,, r a eb att 6) F209: 2d n dedinare, cas aberrere. | var 
| it re om hi Devi am frequently ariſe from immoderate loſſes . 
whereby the brafn ie d00 much weakhed ; trom the ſtings © 
venomous beaſts; from the feed, vr menſes being xx, "9 
uin the wor; from the rotting of a gangrened member, Ce. 
A diſbrder in the diaphragm commonly produces a Pebrow : 
There are various ſpecies and degrees of Deliriums. w_ 2 
the putient is neree and outrageous ; in others, more M ne 
eaſy. no violence to any body, but only indulging , 
* others cry aud are 


3 


ridiculous diſcburſe; ſome laugh and ſin 
| ſullen, c. See MELANCHOLY, and MANIA. x 
| poſe, and called Heliaſtæ, Auaiz5; | 7. d  DELI VERY," Parturition, or child-birth, the bringing 
the ſcer s; and the firlt, perſon of the embaſly, or deputation} a perfet-Feerns, or child out of its mother s womb; W 
: F ; ade J four more off it be living or dead. See Foros, BIRTH, Se. aired 

the family of the Ceryei, prieſts deſcended from Mercury, whoth Tot #ar#rat delivery, according to the phy ſicians, be chill 
relided all the year at Delos, to affiſt in the temple. Thel three conditions: Firſt, that both the mother an A 
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lenge, or any way de 
be two, or more. Delfs 

.. anabatement: ally . 
becomes a charge 


DELIA, in antiqui 


forth of 


[ 


DEL 


The 
2 without ill accidents. | 


it is no natural Dehvery; and the Latins call ſuc 
erary et e, q. d. ægre wad See AGRIPPA, © 
Alete elivery, is that which happens at the juſt term 


which comes either ſooner, or later, as in the Sth month. 


| h there art ſome phyficians WhO h 
ef ſexiti mare in the 14th montn. | 
lt his been obſerved,” that Deliveries are more happy in th 

month, than in the Stn, f. e. that the child is eater ſaved 
ar mote frequently lives, when it comes in the 7th, th 
when in the Sth month. F OED 4 
Mouſr. Peyſonnel, a phyſician of Lyons, has a Latin treati 
expreſsly en the term Delivery; herein he undertakes to 
reconcile all the apparent contradi&ions of Hippocrates, with 
reſpect thereto. He holds, that the ſhorteſt' term of a legiti- 
mat birth, according to Hippocrates, is 182 days, or fix com- 
en months; and the longeſt, 280 days, or nine months and 
10 days: and that children who come eat lier or later than 
thoſe terms, do not live, or are not . ane Ry 
Bertholine has compoſed x book, de infolitis pert Virt, on the 
extraordinary paſſages ofthe fœtus; where he gives divers in- 
ances of very extraordinary Delrveries, Some have been 
delivered by the mouth; and others by the anus. See Salmuth. 

" 94. Cent. 3. | porn 2 
wk you 1686, at Leckerkerck, 8 or 10 ty or from the 
Haoue, the wife of one Chriſtian Claes was de ivered of five 
children. The firſt was a boy, who lived 2 months; 17 
honrs afterwards came afecond ſon, who was dead; 24 hours 
eferwards a third fon was born, who lived about two hours 3 
in 24 hours more ſhe had a fourth, dead. Laſtly, ſhe died in 
bringing forth the fifth, who died in the birth. 
DELPH NUS, the Dor. ynin, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 
the northern hemiſphere ; whoſe ſtars, according to Ptolemy, 
we 10; according to Tycho as many ; and according to Mr. 
Flmiteed18. The Longitudes, Latſtudes, Magnitudes, c. 
whereof are as follow. | * | 
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Latitude. 


Names and Situations of 
the Start. 


Firſt of three in the Tail. 

Betw the Tail & the prec. Rho, 
That immed/ar. preced the Tail. 
North of the follow. in the Tail 


preced South in the Rhombus. 

South of the follow. in the Tail. 
Btw. the Tail and the hind Rho. 
North of preced. in the Rhomb. 13 ©3 
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South. in the hind Rhombus. 
North. of the following. 


laformes following the Dolphin 
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and ſuſtained, in order to its moving on any ſide 
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— of Ogyges happened near 300 years before that o 


Chriſt, according to the ſame author 
You 1 0 P. II. L.II. C. 5. This only ravaged Auica. 


the one to Al ver and the other to be deliver d: 
ſecond, that it come into the world head: fore · moſt, 
is its hatutal poſture: And the third, that it be quick 


ind ea child preſents its feet foremoſt, ot eomes a<ctoſs,}- 


- 6. in the toth junar month. And an tHlegitimate, tha 
9. „ 


Women are gel vered at 5, 8, 9, 10, and 11 EE | 


they muſt f 


U 
| DiLuyiun, in natural hiſtory, a flood, ot inunda 
yg Water Covering ths eta. en N 24 ogg in part. 
is famous. 


taelj | | 
Oming out of according to the computation 
x Lenins Rat. Temp. PLE 9. | « | 


„1020 
before este (og ars before the fit N 22 


DEL 


Theſe two Deluge; are frequently mentioned in ancient Greek 
authors, under the denomination of Cataclyſmus prior, and 
erior. + - k | | 
f the like kind were thoſe inundations in the Netherlands, 
which in 127 over Whelmedand covered with ſea all that part 
now called the GulphDollart in the united Netherlands ; and 
in 1421, all that part between Brabant and Holland. 
But the moſt memorable Deluge is. that which e particularly, 
and by way of emmence, call the De/age, ox the Univ irſal De- 
uge, of Neab's Flood ; being agetieral inundation ſent by God, 
to puniſh the corruption of, che then world, by, deſtroying 
every living thing, (Noah, and his family, and what was hut 
uy — ark, only excepted) from. off the face of 
car . 4 . | THT. FFOrP gin #f-+ 4 SIT , 
This food makes one of the moſt conſiderable events in all 
hiſtory ; and one of the greateſt in chranolagy: its 
hiſtory is given ut by Moſes, Gen, C. VI. and VII. | ks time 
is fixed by the beſt chronologers to the year from tie creation 
1656, anſwering to the year defore Chrilt 2294,-From this 
flood, the ſtate of the world is divided inte Dilavies, and 
Amedilnvian. n 
The Delnge has been, and remains a mighty ſubj ed of inquiry 
and diſpute among naturaliſts, eriticks, c. The points 
chiefly controverted, may be reduced to three: Firſt, its ex- 
tent, viz. whether it were 1 or partial. Secondly, its 
natural cauſe. And third b its effeccks. | 
I. The immenſe quantity of water requiſite to furniſh an uni- 
verſal Deluge. has occationed ſeveral authors to ſuſpe@ it on 
3 An univerſal Deluge, they think, had been unnecel- 
y, conſidering the end for which it was brought, vit, to 
extirpate the wicked inhabitants. The world was then but 
new; and the people not very many; che holy feriptutes only 
mak ing eight generations from Adam to Noah. It was but 
a ſmall part of the eatth that could be yet inhabited: the country 
about the Euphrates, which is ſuppoſed to have been the ſcene 
of the firft antediluvian inhabitants, was ſufficient to bear them 
all. Now Providence, ſay they, which ever acts wiſely, 
and frugally, would never have diſproportioned the means to 
the end ſo far as to overflow the whole globe, only to drown 
a little corner of it. I hey add, that, in the ſcripture language, 
the whole earth expreſſes no more than all the inhabitasts. 
And on this pg le advance, that an over flowing of the 
Euphrates and Tigtis with a vehement tain, c. might anſwer 
all the phænomena of the Delage. g 
But the Deluge was univetſal. God declared toNoah, Gen. 
VI. 17. that he was reſolved to deſtroy every thing that had 
breath under heaven, or had life on the earth, by a Good of 
waters. Such was the menace: ſee the execution. The 
waters, Moſts aſſures us, covered the whole carth buried all 
the mountains, and were no leſs ani cubits above the higheſt 


of them: every thing periſhed therein, birds, beaſts, men, and 
all that had lite, excepting Noah, and thoſe with him in the 
ark, Gen, VII. 19. Can an univerſal Delage be more clearly 


expreſſed? If the Peluge had only been partial, there had been 


no neceſſity to ſpend 100 years in the building of an ark, 


and ſhutring up all the ſorts of animals therein, in order to 
re-ſtock the world; they had 2 and readily brought 
from thoſe — of the world not overfiowed, into thoſe Gat 
were. At leaſt, all the birds would never have been de- 
ſtroy ed, as Moſes ſays they were, ſo long as they had wings to 
bear them to thoſe parts Here the flood did not reach. It the 
waters had only overflowed the neighbourhood of the Eu- 
W and T igris, they could not be fifteen cubits above the 

igheſt mountains; there was no rifing to that height, but 
pread themſelves, by the laws of gravity, over the 
reſt of the earth: unleſs, perhaps, they had been retained there 
by a miracle; and in that caſe, Moſes, no doubt, would 
hare related the miracle, as he did that of the waters of the 
Red -Sea, and the river Jordin, which. were ſuſtained in a 

tap, to give paſſage to the Iſtaelites, Exod. XIV. 2a, and 

oſh. HI. 16. Add, that in regions far remote from the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, biz. in Italy, France, Switzerland, Ger- 


many, England, Ge. there arc frequently found in places 


many ſcores of leagues from any ſea, and even in the tops of 
high mountains, whole trees ſutik deep under ground, as alſo 
teeth, and bones of animals, fiſhes entite, ſes-ſhells, ears of 


corn, t petrified ;-which, the beſt naturaliſts are agreed, 
could S the m_ See Fo, Le 


II. The Delage allowed univerſal, the phi 


ofophers are ſol- 
Hieitous to find water to effect it | of 


\ MGfes brings it from tere funds: The fountains of the great 
deep wirt broken up; and the windows of b 2 7 
Dr. Burnet, it his fellnri; Theoria Sorrs, ſhews, that all the 


raden were opened. 


watets in the ocean were not near enough to cover the earth 


15 cubits above the tops of the higheſt moutitains. Accord 7 


5 his 485 N ur — 7 * ere er TONE: 
appofing the Tea, therefore, drained quite dry, aud all the 
clouds of the atmoſphere diſſolved into rain, we ſhould til! 


Want much the greateſt patt of the Water of a Deluge. 
eniiat 


To get eleut of this arras, many of our beſt naturaliſts, 
as Steno, Burnet, Wood ward, Schenchzer, Sc. adopt des 


Cartes 's ſyſtem of the formation of the earth. That phi!#o- 


6 G pher 
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pher will have the primitive world to have been perfeQly 


round and equal, without mountains, or vales; and accounts 


for its formation on mechanical principles, by ſuppoſing it at 


Dr. Burnet improves on this theory: he ſappoſes the ptimitiv 


curth was not only ſhook, and broke in a thouſand places, but 


Was at its leaſt diſtance from it. By the force of which tide, 


fſiderably larger than the former 


ſun, paſſed ſo cloſe by the body of the earth, as to involve it 
in its 1 and tail, for a conſiderable time; and of 


again into the atmoſphere, and afterwards return again 


he ſuppoſes a mighty wind to have aroſe, which dried up ſome, 
and forced the reſt into the abyſs again through the clefts by 
v hich it came up: only a good quantity remained in the alyeus 


- at firſt only propoſed hypothetically: that is, the author on! 


* 


date it ſelf to that figure, which it could not do while it held 


' firſt in the condition of a thick turbid fluid, replete with diver 
heterogeneous matters, which ſubſiding by flow degrees, th | 


med themſelves into different contentric 1 or beds, by th 
laws of gravity: and thus, at length, left a dry, ſolid earth. | 
earth to have been no more than an orbicular cruſt, inveſtin 

the face of the abyſs, or deep, Which grew chinky, clave, burſt 

and fell down into the water, and ſo drowned its inhabitants. 
nennen | = 
The ſame theoriſt adds, that by this cataſtrophe, the globe of 


the violence of the ſhock it then underwent ſhiftcd its ſituation ; 
ſo that the earth, which before was placed directly under the 
Zodiac, became thenceforth oblique to the ſame. Whence 
aroſe the difference of ſeaſons, which the antediluv ian earth 
was not expoſed to. See EcCrieTic. 

But how all this conſiſts with the ſacred tet above cited, which 
expreſsly mentions mountains as the ſtandard of the height of 
the water; or, with that other paſſage, Gen. VIII. 22. where 
God, promiſing not to bring any more Delxges, but that every 
thing ſhould be reſtored on its ancient footing, ſays, that ſeed- 
time and harweſt, and cold and heat, and ſummer aud winter, 
and day and night ſhall ceaſe no more; we do not lee. 

Other authors, ſuppoſing a ſufficient fund of water in the 
abyſs, or ſea, are only concerned for an expedient to bring 
it forth : accordingly, ſome have recourſe to a ſhifting of the 
earth's centre, which, drawing after it the water out of its 
ory overwhelmed the ſeveral parts of the earth ſucceſ- 

vely. 

The inquiſitive Mr. Whiſton, in his New Theory of the Earth, 
has a very ingenious hypotheſis, perfectly new. He ſhews, 
from ſeyeral remarkable co-incidences, that a comet deſcend- 
ing in the plane ot the ecliptic towards its perihelion, paſſed 
juſt before the earth on the firſt day of the deluge; the conſe- 
quences whereof would be, firſt, that this comet, when it 
came below the moon, would raife a prodigious, vaſt and 


ſtrong tide, both in the ſmall ſeas, which according to his 
hypotheſis were in the antediluvian earth, for he allows no 
great ocean there, as in ours; and alſo in the abyſs, which was 
under the upper craſt of the earth. And this tide would riſe, 
© andinereaſeall the time of the approach of the comet towards 


the earth; and would be at its greateſt height when the comet 


as alſo by the attraction of the comet, he judges, that the 
abyſs muit put on an elliptic figure, whoſe ſurface being con- 

ſpherical one; the outward 
cruſt of the earth, incumbent or the abyſs, muſt accommo- 


ſolid, and conjoyned together. He concludes, therefore, 
that it muſt of neceſſity be extended, and at laſt broke by the 
violence of the ſaid tides, and attraction; out of which, the 
included water iſſuing, was a great means of the deluge : this 
anſwering to what Moſes ſpeaks of the foxntarns of the great 
deep b:ing broke up. ERS 

Again, the ſame comet, he ſhews, in its deſcent towards the 


conſequence, left a vaſt quantity of its vapours, both expan- 
ded and condenſed, on its ſurface ; a great part of which being 
afterwards rarefied by the ſolar heat, would be drawn up 


in violent rains: and this he takes to be what Moſes inti- 
mates by Ve windows of heaven being opened; and particular-f 
ly by the forty days rain. For as to the following rain, which 
with this - made the whole time of raining 150 days; Mr. 
Whiſton attributes it to the earth coming a ſecond time within 
the aprry 1 gr. of the comet, as the comet was on its return 
from the ſun. Laſtly, to remove this vaſt orb of waters again, 


of the great ocean, now firſt 
lakes, &c. bp 
To the credit of this theory, it muſt be obſerved, that it wa 


e, and in leſſer ſeas; 


ſuppoſed ſuch a comet, merely as it would account well, an 
philoſophically for the phænomena of the deluge : without an 
aſſurance, that there really Was any comet ſo near the earth a 
that time; and the hypotheſis pleafed even undex ſuch circum- 
ſtances: bot, upon fuxther conſideration, he has ſince, he thinks, 
proved, that there actually was a comet near the earth at that 
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fluviatile, found in the bodies eve i 
thoſe of flints, marbles, c. are ad oy 208 folk linz, 1 
who adhere to Des Cartes's ſyſtem, as Ste? ow Thoſe 
finding of the parts of terreſtrial, an aquatic animes. take the 
of trees, leaves, & c. in the beds, or ſlrata of tic or brache; 
direct proof of the primitive fluidity of the OY to be 4 
they are obliged to have recourſe to a ſecond fo But ten 
ſtrata, much later than the firſt; by reaſon at th N 
firſt there was neither plant, nor animal. 4 a the 
holds for ſecond formations occaſioned at differe! Wcrelore 
extraordinary inundations, earthquakes volcano's in by 
Burnet, Woodward, Scheuchzer, I chuſe rat 1 
bute a ſecond general formation to the Delage; w. Nen 
cluding, however, the particular ones of 353% nay Y 
objection againſt this ſyſtem of fluidity, is mountains, f 0 
whole 7775 being liquid, whence ſhould ſuch ine for the 
ariſe? r. Scheuchzer, rather than part wel ig, Iles 
which looks ſo promiſing, gives into the Opinion „ n 
hold, that after the Peluge, God, to remit the w le-who 
their ſubtetranean reſervoirs, broke, and FH VA * 
own almighty hand, a great number of ſtrata that 
horizontal, and raiſed them above the ſurtace of - * 
whence it is, that the ſtrata in mountains, though — 
cal, are never horizontal. See MouxTaix c. * 
Dr. Woodward, taking the ſeveral ſtrata for the ſediments ot 
a Deluge; and N the circumitances of thoſe 6 : 
ſhells, andother exuviz, draws ſeveral inferences Which — 
much illuſtrate the effeds of the Deluge. Ax br 0 
theſe marine bodies, and other ſpoils of treſh water fiſhe by . 
born forth of the ſea, by the univerſal Deluge; 1 = 
return of the water bac ain, were left behind U Jad, 
Secondly, that while the flood covered the globe, all the 
ſolid matters, as ſtones, metals, minerals, and foflils — 
totally diſſolved, and the coheſion of their corpulcles — 
ſtroyed; and that theſe corpuſcles, with thoſe of the le; 
ſolid bodies, as earth, fleſh of animals, and vegetables, were 
ſuſtained promiſcuouſly in the water, and made one common 
maſs. Thirdly, that all the maſs thus ſuſtained, was at length 
precipitated to the bottom; and that, according to the lawsof 
gravity, the heavieſt ſettling firſt, and the reſt in order. And 
that the matters thus ſubſiding, conſtituted the, ſevetal ſtrata of 
ſtone, earth, coal, c. Fourthly, That theſe ſtrata were 
originally all parallel, even, and regular, and rendred the 
furface of the earth perfectly ſpherical ; and that the whole 
maſs of water lay upon them, and conſtituted a fluid ſphere 
encompaſſing the globe. Fitthly, That after ſome time, by 
the force of an agent ſeated within the earth, theſe ſtrata were 
broken on all ſides the globe, and their ſituation varied; being 
elevated in ſome places, and depreſſed in others; whence 
mountains, valleys, grotto's, Wc. with the channel of the ſea, 
iſlands, e In one word, the whole terraqueous globe ws 
put, by this diſruption, and diſlocation of the ſtrata, into the 
condition we now behold it in. Sixthly, that upon the diſtup- 
tion of the ſtrata, and the depreſſion of ſame, and elevationof 
other parts, which happened towards the end of the Deluge; the 
maſs of water fell back again into the depreſſed and :owelt 
parts of the earth, into lakes, and other cavities, andthe chan- 
nel ofthe ocean; and through the fiſſures, whereby this com- 
municates with the abyſs, which it filled till it came to an equi 
librium with the ocean. Nat. Hiſt. of Earth, P. I. and II. See 
FuSSILE. STATA, c. 
But of all the ſyſtems yet advanced, there ſeems none better 
calculated to ſolve the phænomena of thoſe petrified eau. 
than that of Mr. de la Pryme. The antediluvian world, ac 
cording to this author, had an external ſea, as well as land, 
with mountains,rivers,6c.and the Deluge was effected by brea%- 
ing the ſubterraneous caverns, and — thereof, with dreat- 
ful earthquakes, and cauſing the ſame to be for the moſt pm, 
if not wholly, abſorbed and ſwallowed up, and covered bf 
the ſeas that we now have. Laſtly, this carth of ours wo: 
out of the bottom of the antediluvian ſea, and in its room; u 
as many iſlands are ſwallowed down, and others thrut up in 
their ſtead. See EARTH, and ISLAND. a 
From this ſyſtem, which is very agreeable to ſcripture,theg'e® 
difficulties that clog all the other ſyſtems, ſeem eaſily ſolved. 


It is no longer a wonder, that ſhells, and mell-fiſh, and the bones 


of fiſhes, and four-footed creatures, with fruits, &c. ſhould 
be found in beds, and quarries, in mountains, and valeſ® 
and the very bowels of the earth: for here they bred in tem 
tedituviah fea; thither they were elevated with the bills 
mountains in the time of the De/uge; there they fell into. wor 
abſorbed, and buried in chaſins, and holes, and cl Fo 
would neceſſarily happen in theextruſion of the earth. 1% 
Tranſat. No. 266. 


time, r. the ſame great comet which appeared again in 1688. DEMAIN, or DEMESNE, in its po ular ſenſe, denotes ihe loc 


* 


Cauſe of the Deluge demonſtrated.” See CoMET. 
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The author no longer, therefore, looks upon it as an hypothe- 
ſis, but has republiſhed it in a particular traR, entituled, The 


III. But the great difficulty is yet behind. The orderly 
ſtrata, or layers of the earth, with the exuvie, or remain 
of tHhes, as their teeth, bones, ſhells &;. both marine, anc | 
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manour place, with the lands thereto belonging ; which — 
and his anceſtors have from time to time kept in theit on n 


nual occupation. See MANOUR. FA) Jing to 
DEMAIN, or DEMESNE, in a law-ſenſe, ſignifies, accord ed 


Hottoman, patrimonium domini, the lord's patrimony 5 


alſo Domain, and by the Civilians, Dominicum. Sec Dom 
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DEM DEM 
| | | 
; ame author proves thoſe lands to be Demaiy, which man | ſomething larger: 45, the ordinary Demi-Chnntorr, Which ib 6 | 
18 macweng nell of himſelf; and thoſe to be Feodum, Hick inches + bore 12. foot loiig, weighs 1 5 N | 
he ne holdeth of a ſuperior lord. See FEUp. g of powder 2 8 ounces, carries a ſhot 6 inches and a half 1 
« WY fog no common porn has any Domain, imply un-| Famer, and Whoſe weights 34 pound ; hit pied hob 
for e eee nn Big We) oa 22 | 
a. conn When a man, therefore, in pleading, would ſig- Demi-Cannon of the larg:ſt ſize, is d inches i bote, 12 foot long, | | | 
x & his land to be his own, he faith, that he js, or was ſeized] 6000 pound weight; its charge is 18 pound of powder, and it Tit 
be thereof in his Demain, as of fee; whereby he means, that al-] carties 180 paces. * f | 1 
te, though his land be to him and his heirs for ever, For it is no wn DEMI-CULVERING, is a piece of ordnance common! 4 { inches | | 
by main, but depends upon a ſuperior lord, and he holdeth by] bore, 10 foot long, 2700 pound weight; its charge is 7 pound 4 vil 
ar ſervice, or rent, in lieu of ſervice, or by both ſervice and rent. | ounces of powder; and it carries a ſhot of 10pound 11 Sandes . 
ti ve RENT, | ENURE and SERVICE. and ſhoots point blank 175 paces. | 
2 Drst ax is ſometimes alſo taken, more largely, for lands and te-] Demi-Calvering of the leaſt fixe, is 4 1 inches bote, id foot i" 
ext ents, held for life; Se. and ſometimes more ſtritly, for] long, 2000 pound weight; it carries a ball of 4 inches diame- | 
he ſoch only as are generally held in fee. See FER. ter, its charge is 6 pound 4 ounces of powder, and. its level | 
ies um tis ſometimes again uſed for a diſtinction between thoſe] range is 174 paces. | | 
em 1ands that the lord of a manour has in his own hands, or in the Demi-Cu vering of the largeſt ſort, is 4 inches-4 bore, 10 foot | 
ho hands of his leſſee, demiſed upon arent, for term of years, or] long; its charge of powder ij 8 pound and $ ounces. ; the ball | 
ty e; and ſuch other lands, pertaining to the ſaid manour, which] is 4 k inches diameter, weighs 12 pound 11 ounces ; and the | 
his belong to the free, or copy-holders. oP point blank ſhot 178 paces. See OKRDXANCE, and Cur- bf | 
re The rcaſon why the copy-hold is accounted D-mary, is, be-| VERING. | 
hy cauſe they, who are tenants to it, are judged in law to have no DEm1-Gop; St. See the articles Gon, HRO, G. it 
tris other right but at the will of the lord; ſo that it is reputed (till, DEMt-GoRGE, in fortification, is half the gotge, or enttanes irits | 
tet a ſort, to be in the !orJ's hands: and yet in common | the baſtion; not taken directiy from angle toangle, where the 1 
of ch that is ordimarily called Demain, that is, neither free | baſtion joins to the curtin ; but from the angle of the flank to | 
ez not copy free. A 1 the centre of the baſtion br angle the two curtins would make, | 
* DEMAIN, again, — uſed in a more ſpecial ſignification, in oppo- AN, they thus protracted to meet in the baſtion: See | 
at fition to Fran A- Fee. E. Ih 
ere Thus. thoſe lands, which were in the poſſeſſion of Edward the [DEmi-Luxe, He- Moon, in fortification; ati outwork, as Il! 
the confeſſor, are called, azc:ext Demain ; and all others are called, EF GHK (Tab. Fortif. fig: 3.) conſiſling of two faces, and | 
ad. Frank-fee : and the tenants, who hold any of thoſe former lands, two little flanks ; * 1 built before the angle of a baſti- 4 1 
the ue called, tenants in ancient D:main; and the others, tenants in | on, and ſometimes alſo before the curtin, though how much i 
ere Frank-fee, and alſo, tenants at common law. The reaſon is; diſuſed. The gorge terminates in a —— or half- moon, i 
de- becanſe tenants in ancient Demain cannot be ſued out of the] whence the denomination Demi-Lune. See Outwork! 11 
els lotd's court. See ANCIENT Demeſue. DEMI-QUAYER, is a note in muſick, two of which are equal to 1 
ere DEMAND, in its popular ſenſe, denotes a calling for, or requir- the quaver. See QUAVER, and NoTE. | ” 
oa ing one's due. | | DEMISE, in law, is png to an eſtate either in fee-ſimple; 
zu Dean, in law, has a more ſpecial ſigniſ cation, as contradiſtin-] fee: tail, or for term of life; and ſo it is commonly taken in 
$of guiſhed from Plaint : for all civil actions are purſued, either] many writs. See ESTATE, t. 
nd dy Demands or Plaints: according to which the purſuer is call- J. The king's death is, in law; termed, The Demiſe of the king; 
Of either Demandunt or Plaintiff; viz, in real actions, D:-man- | DEMOCRACY ®, a form of govetnment, wherein the {ove- 
ere um; and in perſonal actions, Plaintiff. See PLAINTIFF. raignty, or ſupremeauthotity, is lodged in the people, who ex- 
the Where the party purſuing is called Bemandant, the party pur-] erciſe the ſame by perſons of their own order, deputed for that 
ole ſued is called Teuant; and where Plaintiff, Defendant. See] purpoſe. See GOVERNMENT. 
ere DEFENDANT. | The word is formed of the Greek. uu, prople, and xpa7ty, 
by There are two kinds of Demands : the one in Deed, de Facto, to command, govern. . | 
* v in every precipe; the other in Law, de Jure; ſuch is entry} The moſt flouriſhing Democracies were thoſe of Rome and 
10g inland, diſtreſs for rent, &c. Athens the modern republicks, as Venice, and the united pro- 
- fa man releaſe another from all Demand, it is the beſt releaſe] vinces, are rather Ariſtocracies than Democraties. The govern- 
ei, the releaſee can have, and ſhall redound moſt to his advantage. | ment of Baſil, however, is a Democracy ; ſo are ſome of the free 
10 A releaſe of facts is more large than of quarrels or actions; cities in Germany. See ReevuanLick, c. | 
the andareleaſe of Demands more large and beneficial than either ; JDEMONSTRABLE, a term uſed in the ſchools, to ſignify 
af y areieaſe of all Demands to the diſſeiſot, the right of entry] ſomewhat that may be clearly and evidently proved. | 
- into the land, and all contained therein, is releaſed : and he It is Demonſtrable, that the fide of a ſquare is incommenſurable 
— that releaſeth all Demands, excludes himſelf from all actions, with the diagonal. The problem of the motion, or reſt of the 
wm entries, and ſeizures. But it is no bar to a writ of error to] earth, is not demonſtrable ; by reaſon the ſatne appearances re- 
m releaſe an — ſult from either ſu pation. See SYSTEM. ” | 
” DEMANDANT, Peers, he who is actor, or plaintiff in areal] PEMONSTR ATI N, in logic, a ſyllogiſrh in fotm, contain- 
= ation; thus called, becauſe he demands lands, Ic. See DE- ing a clear and invincible proof of the truth of a propoſition. 
MAND. | | | SeePROoEF, TkuTtH, PROPOSITION, c. ; 
1 DEMARCHUS, in antiquity, the chief of ategion, ot diſtritin} A Demonſtration is aconvincing argument, the two firſt propo- 
on De country of Attica. f ' ; ſitions whereofte certain, clear, and evident: whence of ne- 
— The Athenians divided their country into certain regions or] ceflity ariſes an infallible concluſion. See SYLLOG1ISM. 
«of dftris, which they called anne, i e. people; and e abliſhed A Demonſtration uſually conſiſts of three parts: Explication, 
1 a magiſtrate at the head of each, under the denomination of | Preparation, and Concluſion. 
zl Dkk De marc hot, of que and aν, rule, government. The Explicationis the lay ing down the things ſuppoſed to be 
At, 1 in prion 7 7 1 animal is diſmembered,} given or gtant&d ; from which the Demonſtration is to be 
AL imbs cut off its See DISMEMBERED. made. | | 
x DEMI, a word of the ſame A and effect in the French lan- The Preparation is ſomething to be previouſly done, according 
1 | gabe, With Hemi, in the Latin and Engliſh; being formed to the nature of the Demonſtratiun intended. SeeREPARATION. 
n om dimidium; and uſed in compoſition with othet words, t The cis of » is a propoſition that concludes the thing to be de- 
| balf. * 5 N. "monſtrated, fully perſuading, and convincing the mind. See 
, au words borrowed from the Latins, we uſe Semi; and in thoſe] ConcLuson, | 


Dy eF rench, we retain their Demi. See SEMI, - 

| ky ay in heraldry, ſignifies the #a/f of a thing; as, 
, on, XC. a e 
_ Colombiere has what he calls Croix & demy, a exoſs and 
ok deing a ſhaft eroſſed in the upper part like the Calyar 
„ having but one arm at the lower part. See CRoss. 

is R, or DRM. Vor r, in horſemanſhip, is one of the ſeven 
- Meal motions of a horſe; being an air, in which his fore 
** are more raiſed than in Terra a Terra: but the motio 
hn legs is more quick in the latter than in th 


"a 
8 


Five at alyllogi 


The method of demonſtrating — in mathematics, is the ſame 
with that of drawing concluſions from principles in logics. 
In effect, the Demonſtrations of mathematicians, are no other 
than ſeries's of enthymemes; every thing is concluded by force 
of ſyHogiſm, only omitting the premiſſes, which either occur 
of their own accord, or arerecolle&ed by means of quotations. 
o have the Demonſtration perfect, the premiſſes of the ſyllo- 
iſs ſhould be prove by new ſyllogiſms, till at length you ar- 
ogitm wherein the ptemiſſes are either definitions, 
or identic ptopoſitions. See DerixiTION. 


1 Indeed it might be demonſtrated, that there cannot be a ge- 


1 N 1 2; 1 

be, daa basrios, is a kind of fortification, that has only one face, nuine Demouſtretion, i- e. ſuch a one as ſhall give full convic- 
* Dax 95 flank. see BAS Tiox. II tion, unlels the thoughts be directed therein according to the 

Anon, a piece of ordnance, uſually about 6 inches] rules of ſyllogiſm. Clavins, it is known to every body, re- 
to , . pound weight, 10 or 11 foot long, and carryin lyed the ee of the firſt propoſition of Euclid into 
lled mh of 30 or 32 pound weight. See CANNON, and Oxp- Reer. + Iinus, and Daſipodius, demonſtrated the whole 
IN. It 3 225 1 ix firſt books o Euclid, and Heniſchius, all arithmetic, in the 
The carries Point blank 1 50 paces; its charge of powder is I egi form, | 


und weight. + 
e xe allo two ſizcs or Demi-Cannon above chis, which are 


Yet people, and even mathematicians, uſually imagine, that 
mathematical Demonſtrations are conducted in a manner far re- 


mote 


DEN DEN 


mote from the laws of ſyllogiſm; {6 far areſthey from al-] pound weight, began in the year of Rome 48 f 
lowing, that thoſe derive all their force and — Fo alt and coined firlt the Denarins, which to coin 


| f was Aver; 

theſe. But we have men of the firſt rank on our fide the letter & becauſe it was worth ten. aſſes, nd With the * 
queſtion. M. Leibnitz, for inſtance, declares that Demonſtra- n marked with V, Which were ſubdivided ; MO two [ate 
ion to be firm and valid, which is in the form preſeribed] Seſtertia, marked with theſe three letters, 11S, fans two — 
by logic. And Dr. Wallis couſcfles, that what is propoſed to SESTERCE. | AS, ang ow 
be proved in mathematics, is deduced by means of one or more T he firſt, or cozſaular Denaris, was worth more than the oh 
ſyilogiſms. The great Huygens tod obſerves, that paralo- or imperial. The firſt weighed a juſt drachm, Wer Th 
iſms frequently happen in mathematics, through want of ob-] part of an ounce, and was worth. about ſeven pe Arg A. 3th nd 

fer v ing theſyllogiſtic form. Sce SYLLOGLSM, : farthings of our money. The ſecond was only Ny Tag Ini 
Prablems confiſt of three parts: a Propoſitions, R cſolation, and] af an ounce, and worth about fix pence half-penyy part col 
 Demozxſtration. | M. Tillemont obſerves, that the Denarias was held l. 2 fl 
In the Propoſitien is indicated the thing to be done. Sce Pao-| to keep a perſon handſomely for a day; and upon the cient hol 
POSITION. ſeems to intimate, that it was equal to twelve French — oth 


In the Reſolution, the ſeveral ſteps are orderly rehearſed, | eleven en pence. But this is to over · rate it, 

whereby the thing propoſed is performed Sce RxsoLU-] The 7. 4 on on the firſt Penarius was on one ſide the v 
TION. 222 2 | bead of Rome; and on the other a biga or quadriga. 7 
Laſlly, in the Demonſtration it is ſhewed, that the things enjoined | the Dexari were denominated Bzgats, and Qnaariga; As 
by the reſolution being done, that which was required in the terwards the reverſe was a Caſtor and Pollux, and ſomerin..... 
propoſition is effected. As often, therefore, as a problem is victory, driving, a chariot wich two, or four horſes. See 300 6 
to be demonſtrated, it is converted into a theorem; the reſolu-| &c. . % 
tion being the hypotheſis, and the 8 the theſis: for Dx anus “ is alſo uſed in our law- books for an Englim 

the general tenor ot all problems to be demonſtrated is this, See PENNY. penny, 
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0 that the thing pre ſetibed in the reſolution being performed, the ®* Denarius lie gui nominlditur flerlinguz, rotunda: fine tox/s- De 
\ thing required is done. Sec PROBLEM. ra, penderabit 32 grena frumenti in medio ſdice ; & 10 b DEN 
! The ſchool-men make two kinds of Demonſtration: the one narit facient unciam i & 12 uncie facient libram. Stat. 24. w 
| $tctt, or, propter guad; wherein an effect is proved by the I, de Menſuris See Mya, Pounp, Oc. Pi 


next cauſe: as when it is proved, that the moon is eclipſed, by Denarvs Dei, denotes Earneft Money; called alſo 


— — — ——— 
— . * — 


reaſon the earth is then between the ſun and moon. The ſe-] Dei, by the French Dexiers de Died, and in ſome parts 0c It 
| cond 674, or, quia; wherein the cauſe is proved from a te- Huf cOuniry, Arles. : At 
mote effect; as when it is proved, that fire is hot, becauſe it * {ta quod neuter mercatorum ab illo contradu poſit biſcedys, in 
butns; or, that plants do not breathe, becauſe they are not vel refilir- poftquam Denarius Dei inter perſoras Pic 
animals. wag anal een © deere Charta Eduard) | B 
Affirmative DEMONSTRATION, is that, which proceeding by D led ES, in antiqui.y, domeltick gods, more frequently mt 
affirmative and evident propolbitions, dependent on each other, = ed Penates, See K ENATES. f T 
ends in the thing to be demonſtrated. 'onyfius Halicarnaſſeus, Lib. I. ſpeaking of the Dii Penates, N 
Negative DEMONSTRATION, is that, whereby we ſhew athing tells us, that the hiſtorian Timæus has wrote, that the 6 th 
to be. ſuch from ſome abſurdity that would follow if it were ſtatue, or effigy of the Denates, or Penates, was nothing but 
otherwiſe. This we alſo call a Demonſtration ab impoſſibili. a crooked iron, or copper rod, and a trojan vellel of potter; 
Geometrical DEMONSTRATION, is that, framed of reaſonings| Ware: and that this was all ZEneas brought from Troy, . Bur, D 
drawn from the elements of Euclid. See GEOMETRICAL. for himſelf, he aſſures us, he had ſeen a temple at Rome, near 


Mechanical DEMONSTRATION, is that, the reaſonings whereof | the forum, where thoſe gods were repreſented fitting, under 
are drawn from the rules or mechanics. Sce Mecnanicar.| the form of two young men, having each of them a dart in 
DEMONSTRATION A priori, is that, whereby an effect is proved his hand: he adds, that the inſcription was DENATES, 
from a cauſe, either a next, or remote one; or a concluſion for that the ancients, before the invention of the leuer , 
proved by ſomething previous, whether it be acauſe, or only {ay a D inſtead thereot: but Dionyſius might be miltaken: 
an antecedent. or the bottom of the P is frequently ſo very ſmall on 
DEMONSTRATION 4 3 is that whereby either a cauſe — that there is no ſenſible ditference between a P 
is proved from an effe& ; or a concluſion is proved by ſome- a D which might be the caſe in the inſcription that 
thing poſterior, whether it be an effect, or only aconſequent. | author mentions; for that the ancient inhabitants of [taly 
DEMONSTRATIVE, in rhetoric, one of the genera, or had no P, 18 2 miſtake ſufficiently refuted by many pro- 
kinds of eloquence ; being that which obtains in the compoſing names {till remaining of the moſt early ages, e. f. 
of panegyrics, invectives, c. See PANEGYRIC. apys, Capetus, Picus, Pallas. Nor were the Trojans 
Rhetoric is divided into three kinds; deliberative, Demonſtra- DE: ithout the ſame, witneſs Palinurus, Paris, Priamus, &e. 
1 and judiciary. Sec RRETORIc, _ GENUS. 2 DENCHED, or ENDENCHE, in heraldry. dee 
EMONSTRATIVE, in grammar, is applied to pronouns which : F : it: | 
ſerve to ſhew, Mol out, or los athing: as, This here, DENDRITIS, in natural hiſtory, a ſort of whitiſh, or aſt- 
That there, Thoſe youder, &c. See PRONOUN. coloured ſtone, whereon are ſeen trees, ſhrubs, and other 


DEMURKAG , intraffick, an allowance made to the maſter bene — T - 8 in blackiſh, ot yel- 

of a ſhip, by the merchants, for ſtaying i 1 r See FORMED Nene. 

> the ms firſt appointed for his Eee Mane Some rank the Dewdritis in the claſs of ſtone-plants : bit 

| DEMURRER, in law, a kind of pauſe, or top, put to the} Wainſt this it is urged, firſt, that the branches of trees, Gl. 

i proceeding of any action, upon ſome difficult point, which] pr eſented on the. Dexaritis, are never confounded together, 

| muſt be determined by the court, before any further progreſs} nor ſhoot acroſs each other, as thoſe of ſtons · plants ue 
can be had therein. uſually found to do. 


In ever no, the controverſy is ke kee fact, or to law: Secondly, That the fire ſtrips the Dendrites of all its figures, 


*% ad 22. 22 wt => IV 2 wn Fm = 


the firſt, decided by the jury; the ſeeqnd by the judge. without deſtroying the ſtone, and reducing it to aſdes ; which 
Now if any thing turn up in the cauſe ſo rare and difficult, } does not hold of any ſtone-plant. * 
that the judge cannot pronounce upon it; a Demurrer, or ſtop From hence it appears, that the figures of the el 8 
is made, and a time taken, either for the court to conſder] external. and the effect of a colour applied on * 

and agree of itamong themſelves; or otherwiſe for the judges, artificially, but by nature. Two poliſhed marbles b ago” 
to meet inthe Exchequer-Chamber, there, after hearing coun- plied on each other with oil between; upon parting wry 


Ae : 2 ain, the oil running into certain tracks, its impreſſion. ex 4 
cil on — ſides, to determine what is law.— This E ths divers * A180 kon the Deadr2is > the ramification * 
„ jp. our, ee by, en 3p fogt-. Foe al ways beginning on che fide on which the marblesare begunto | 
3 ORATUR. |; £ "— 4 | * , 
In common law, the defendant ſometimes dcmarrerh to the] de ſeparated. So that it appears, the figures of jg gens — D. 
plaintiſf's count or declaration; and ſometimes the plaintiff formed by ſome bituminous liquor Ann 400017 + 
demarreth to the defendant's plea, by, averring that it is not] beds, or [trata of the ſtones; and accordingly, We rl q 
a ſufficieht plea in law, Sc. | | find, chat the Dexdritis eng expoſed to the fre, yielcsnn | 
In chancery, the defendant -demwrreth to the plaintiff's bill, | Minous Timell. This ſame liquor ouzes out of the — f l 
averring it to be defectiye in ſach and ſuch a point; and de- filtrating through its pores; it being, in all probability, vi 
mands ve judgment of the court thereupon, whether he mali] and preſſure of the upper beds, that bring it — quite og 
be compelled to make any further or other anſwer thereunto. In ſore Dendrites, the figures or a uud in others ce 
DES ARIATUS Terre,* in ancient law-books, as much — — 18 go but to the y 
* worth apenny by the year: Ser FADinG-deals DEN DROPHORIA *, in antiquity, the carrying of cr © 
1  * Sibylla Barthelot rem unam Acram, & 5 Dinariater Terra) more trees, in ceremony, through a city at certain (1 
2 in ae Texemante, Do Cang. | | | and in honour of certain 8 | | 1 | 
DENARIUS, in antiquity, the Roman penny; a ſilver coi rde word is formed of rde, tree, and gige, Lhnr | | 
- equivalent to, from fix to ſeven pence half-penny ſterling | The Dendrophoria was performed at the ſacrifices _ 23 ek 
Sec Coin, Moxty, PENNY, Se. 1 1 Cybele, and the god Sylwauus. Arnobius, Lib. — a 
The Romans * a long time uſed braſs money which} mention of that performed in the ſacrifices of the — | 
- they call As, quaſi :; or Libre and Pond, becauſe it was the gods. It conſiſted in carrying apine in procetbon the y 
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hol that they heed nd faſbioned the wood for the tents : 1 
oder, that they provided the wood nerefTari for the milirar 
„ machines of war, r. Salmagus, in his notes on > 
aracalla by an, owns this the general opinion of 
Al the learned men of his time; but alſures with his ufual 
modeſly, that they were all miſtaken, aud that the De#dro- 
; of the army were the ſame with thoſe of the fealts and 
F Arabic tetm, ſignifying tai; uſed by aſtronomers as 
4 denomination of ſeveral fixed ſtars. 


IE 0 
1 make aſol, or French ſhilling. See Sor, SuiLLixc, 


Moxsx, . n 
DINIZEN. in law, an alien enfranchiſed in England by the 


— 
dino s 


Evra 


line; thewing into 


The the fradtion., 
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"W913 part., 80 in 
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"HNOMINATOR of 4 Ratio, is 
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| Cybele's doing the ſame; and the 
2 overed Nrw brenaft 


— — 


Dendrophort. 


Thos Deweb elecet, ſignifies the bright 
Deuel adigege, that in the lwan's tail, c. | 
the French penny; a ſmall copper coin, twelve 


any, Coin, S I. pate 

The French denier is about {th part of the Engliſh penny. 
It is ſubdivided into two mailles, and the maille into two oboles. 
Anciently, dener was a general name for all ſorts of monies 
in France; as Nummus was for thoſe in Rome.— Thus, a 

iece of gold money, was denier 4 Or; ſilver mone , denier 
# Argent: after the ſame manner as the Romans ſaid, Nam- 
mu Aurens, and Nammas Argenteus. See Nuuuus. 
There were two kinds of deniersʒ the one Toutnois; the othet 
Paris; whereof the latter was worth a fourth part more than 
theformer, and was cal 7 Monneye Royale, or Forte Monnoye, 
and ſometimes denier d'Or, and denier a valexr 4 Or. See 


A. 


king's charter, and.dq ; and thereby enabled, in many 
telpects, to do as the king's native ſubjects do; namely, to 
urchaſeand polleſs lands, to hold any office or dignity, &c. 


1zenſhip is a right inferior to naturalization by parliament :| 


fora ſtranger naturalized may inherit lands by deſcent; which 
AT, ame e. en 
, that, in the charter, whereby a perſon is made a denise 
re ae er ſome clauſe, or other ch abridges him of 
thatfull benefit, which natural ſabje&s enjoy. gt 
When a man is thus enfranchiled, he is ſaid to be, ad ſdem re- 
8 enghe, or, under the king's protection; till ſuch time his 
eizcd to the king's uſe. See ALiEN, 4 
ION, a name impoſed. on any thing, uſually 
| 1 ſome quality predominant therein. See Nauk. 
zence, as the qualities and forms of things are of two kinds; 
uz. interual, and external; denomination becomes twofold. 
DExOMINATION, is that founded on the intrinſie form; 
thus Peter is denominated learned, on account of his learning, 
ſomething interngl. So . | | 
ENOMINATION, is that founded, or ariſing from the 
ernal form. Thus, a wall is ſaid to be ſeen, and known, 
wm the viſion and cognition employed upon it; and thus 
Etter is dexominated, honoured, by reaſon 


: 


[ OR, in arithmetic, «term only uſed in ſpeak - 

o fractions, or braken numbers. Fee Fal he 
i he denominator of s Fractios is the numbet or letter below the 
how many, parts the integer is ſuppoſed to 
a 7%» ſeven' twelfths, the number 12 is 
news, that the integer is here divided 
the fraction , 6.is the dewominator. 
The devominaror al ways repreſents an integer. wi 
N number abovejthe line 7, is called the axmerator.-' See 
UMERAT OR; ” m6 ry my 36 octrng 1 22 Eren FS | 
m the di- 


Abus iu the fracti 
UF denominator ; and 


the quotient arifingfrom 
the amecedent by the oonſequent. See Rar 


* 


Mon or 
Thus 6 


Us 6 is 'the' denomivator Of the Ratio 30 t y. Decaufe 6 
1 Race The Aenne is what: we otherwiſe callithe 


of the Ratio. See Exroxent; [1277 100007 
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ſtar in the lion's tail 1 


isnotin the perſon h dut in eh of honour, which 
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coherence of parts. Hence P 
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DENTAL, DtnTAL1s, is applied to letters, in the 
ation whereof the teeth have a principal ſhare. See LETTER. 


DENTALIS Lait, or DENTALIUM, 
* — tra and uſe in ſeveral medica- 


* 


DEN 


onder equal büfks. If the bulce ef too bodies be equal, meit 
demſmas are ns their maſſes t the def, of 
equal bodies, are 2s their gravities : if two bodies have the 
ſame density, their maſſes te as their bulks: and ance; 
the gravities of bodies bf che ſume dnν ure in the Ratio o 
their bulks. The maſſes bf two bodies are ima Ratio com- 
pounded of their" deſires, and bulks; confequentlyy their 
gravities are in the ſame Ratio: urid if their maſles ot gravi- 
ties be equal, their dexſities are reciptocally 88 their dulks. 
The — of any two bodies ate in a Ratio oompounded af 
the direct Ratio of their maſſes, und the reciprocal one of 


their bulks. See Mass. eee e os eee 
The Peri define dexfity a ſecondary quality, Wheteby 
parts — without any inter- 
con 


a body is full of it ſelf; its 
ſtice. So that the form of in the immediate 
in his predicamentt de- 


fines a denſe body, that whoſe parts are placed ſo near = 
other, that novther body can eome between them 3; #8 gold: 


The efficient eauſe of denſiy they uſually attribute to cold: 


Scaliger, and ſome others, attribute it to moiſture Many of 
the moderns take the finallnefs of the parts of bodies; to con- 
tribute much to their ; 2 by this means the pores are 
left the ſmaller: though ſt is added, that the dnf-v of bo- 
dies does not only depend on the ſmaltnefs.of the pores, but 
alſo on their fewneſs ; ſb far are we from having any body ab- 
ſolutely denſe inthe ſenſe of theancients, that gold ir ſelf; the 
denſeſt and heavieſt of all natural bodies, Sir Iſaac Newton 
obſerves, contains a great deal more pore, or vacuity, than 
ſubſtance. See Pore, Got, S. wh! | 
When the preſſures of two liquids are equal, the quantities of 
matter in columns which have equal baſes, do got differ ; 
Wherefore the bulks, that is, the heights of the columns are 
inverſely as the ties ; whence may be deduced amethod 
of comparing them together. For if in communlcating tubes 
there be different fluids, and they remain at reſt, cheir preſ- 
ſures are equal; and by meaſuring their altitudes the Ratio of 
their denſtiet is found. ＋ r 
The denſities of liquids are alſo compared together by im- 
merging a ſolid into them; for if a ſolid lightet than the 
liquids to be ed together, be immerſed ſueceſſively 
into different liquids, the immerſed parts will be inverſely as 
the denſtiet of the liquids — Fot, becauſe the ſame ſolid is 
made uſe of, the portions of the different liquors, which in 
every caſe would fill the ſpace taken up by the immetſed parts, 
are of the ſame weight; therefore the bulks of thoſe portions 
that is the immerſed parts themſelves, are inverſaly as the den- 
frier. See Ftum, GAAVITY, and SPECIFIC. | 
ENSITY of the Air; is à property that has much employed 
the later — — ſince the diſcovery of the Torricellian 
experiment, aud the ait pump: See Am, RAREFACTION, 
ConpamATion. onus £400 TPP 

is demonſtrated; that in the ſatne veſſel, tt even in veſſels 
communicating with each other, at the fame diſtance from 
the centre, the air has every where the ſame denſity. — The 
coy of the Air always increaſes —_——_— to the com- 
preſſion, or the compreſſing powers. See PRISSsURE. 
And hence, the lower air is always denſer than the upper: yet 
the denſity of the lower air is not proportional to the weight 
of the atmoſphere ; by reaſon of heat and cold, which make 
notable alterations as to rarity, and denßey. It the air be ren- 
dered denſer, the weight of bodies therein is diminiſhed; and 
if rarer, increaſed ; by reaſbu bodies loſe more in heavier 
than in lighter mediums. See SPECIFIC Gravity | / 
And hence; if the denſity of the Air be ſenſibly altered, bodies 
equally heavy ina lighter air, if their ſpecific gravities be con- 
ſiderably different, will have their equilibrium taken away in 
a denſer air; and the ſpecifically heavier will preponderate ; 


which is the foundation of the manoſcope, an inſtrument” for 


meaſuring the alterations in the denſuy of abe Air. See Ma- 
nci- 
Grammarians, and eſpecia ebrew ones, diſtinguiſh 


lly the b 
the letters into Dental, Lalla Gatiural, Lingaal, Palatal, 
Ke. See GUTTURAL, Cc. r. 
is à kind of ſhell 


ments;: as an escolient alcal t. FA 
TE ole dentalis, deſcribed by M. Tourpefort, is of a 


tubular, or conical form, about three/inches long; of a ſhin- 


STY that propetty;. or habitude of bodies, whereb 1 i [ - 3 li ivi 
, ? 1 * 71 1 5 reeniſh white colour; hollow ;. light, an divided 
ey contan ſuch a quantity of matter, 'underſochizbglicr |, — by parallel lines, running front top 2 bottom. 
under en 4 body that contains mbre matter chan another, It is about the thickneſꝭ of 4 ſcathat, and beats ſome reſem- 
Denſ tan, ebulk; is ſaidto be a than the Other. |: blance to a dog s, tOof on ee TY OO 
bens Af 068 in oppoſition to Rar See RARITY aud Cone] It is very feafee, and abrgefose In jeu of ity they nſyally 
ro. Js ſubſtitute g hell of divers colours found among the ſand when 
 lince'the maſs is proportional joithegrovdey) 2 denſer] the Tei is with wil; but tick Shannel#d, of fluted like the 

al SS — AD fs . . 


body is ſpecifically beavi 
yi ) heavier than u rarer; and a hea- 
we 8 49 than a ſpecifically lighter. Set Wkishr, an 


Me dexfitiet, and'bulks of bodies, are the two great points, 
nim, = mechanicks, or laws of motion turn: tis an 
ol. 1 dodies of the fame denſiey contain equal maſſes, 


little bendiug, an 
r ** 


dentalis. f : 4 * 

Dr. Lifter, in the Phileſ: Tramſad. makes mention of two ſpe- 

cies of dentalia: any 4 _— enough found oO the 

iſland of G e 6. being 1 Gender; round pipe, a 
7 tapering, —_ hollows both ends ; eres 

. _ * 233 5 1 1 


DENTED, indented, toothed. See INDENTED. 


DexnTED Wheel, Rota DENTATA. See the article WHEEL. 
DENTES, in anatomy. See the article I'ooTHn. 


DEO 


its name Dentalium, or the Dog-like-tooth.The other properly 
called Entalium, longer and thicker than the former; and 
- beſides, ſtreaked with ridges; whence the Italian term 
Intaglia. a | 6 


DenTED Verge, among botaniſts, is applied to ſuch leaves of 
plants as arenotched, or jagged about the edgeor brim : where- 
of ſome my dented ; others large, or deep dented, i. e. cut in 
the leaf. Sce LEAF. | 


DENTICLES, or DENT1LS, in architecture, an ornament in 
corniches, bearing ſome reſemblance to teeth ; particularly 


the Doric. See CORNICH. 

They are cut on a little ſquare member, properly called den- 
ticulus; and the notches, or ornaments themſelves, Dentils, 
by the Italians dentelli, and denticoli, from dens, tooth, as 
having the appearance of a ſet of teeth. See Tab. Archit. fig. 
30. lit. b b. and fig. 28. lit. d d. : 
Anciently, demils were ſcarce ever uſed but in the Ionic cor- 
nich: yet we find them in the remains of the theatre of Mar- 
cellus; which is an argument with ſome, that Vitruvius had 
not the direction of that building. Vitruvius preſcribes the 
breadth of each dentil, or tooth, to be half its height; and the 
metopa, or interval between each two, he orders to be g of 
the breadth of the dentil, L. III. c.4. See METOA. 
The ſame author, c. 2. of his IVth book, obſerves, that the 
Greeks never uſed dentilt underneath modillions ; by reaſon 
modillions repreſent purlinsz and dentilt repreſent ends of 
rafters, which can never be placed underneath purlins. See 
MopiLL1oN. 
The Romans were not ſo ſcrupulous as to this decorum; ex- 
cepting in the pantheon, where there are no dentils under 


the modillions, neither in the portico, nor in the inſide of the 
buildin 


againſt the ſecretor 


the momentum, or vis percuffionis of all proie&; 
kind is a —— fluid, is as their ſolidities' fps! Ah 
velocities equal. | 
turated with denſe and ſolid particles; with the 
they diſtend theveſſels,and more eaſily break through pron 
ſtructure favours their eſcape ; and upon that account I 


: eines which add to theſe qualities in the fluids call d de 
affected in the Iouic and Corinthian orders; and of late alſo into DEO DAN D, in our cuſtoms, a thing given, f 


DEP 


the ſtricteſt ſenſe detergent + as, in effect 
which are 2 — HONG ſubſtances ; 
mercury; Which obtain the appellation Deos 

their acting by their natural weight, whereby * 1 
the momentum of the circulating fluid, and mal "Pam 


5 are moſt of 5 


Dr 
ſuch as (tee — 


from 
8 Re It { _ 


. _ 
, Ito 


ſine tha 
he more therefore the animal Rag — a 
e- 


tate med. 
f 0b 7 f 
s at or forfeited, 33 
were, to God, for the pacification of his wrath in hat 


miſadventure, whereby a chriſtian ſoul com 1 
without thefault of any bende dle creature, 8 
As, if a horſe ſtrike his keeper, and kill him: if a 
ving a cart, falls ſo as the cart· wheel runs over him, and pre. 
ſes him to death: if one be fellinga tree, and gives Uhuru 
the ſtanders by, to look to themſelves; yet a man i keg 
the fall thereof: in the firſt place the horſe ; in the ſecond te 
cart-wheel, cart and horſes; and in the third, the tree is h., 
dandus, to be given to God, that is, to the king, to be dit 
buted to the poor by his almoner, for expiation of this dtea fi 
event; though effected by unreaſonable, nay ſenſeleſs adde 
creatures, 
Omnia que movent ad mortem ſunt Deodanda. 
What moves to death; or kills him dead, 
Is Deodand, and forteited. 

This law ſeems to be an imitation of that in Exodus, chip. 
XXI. If an ox gore a man, or a woman, with his born, ſn & 
they dies theox ſhall be ſtoned to death, and his flef ſhall rte 
eat ; ſo ſhall his owner be innocent. . 

Fleta ſays, the Deodand is to be ſold, and the pricediſtriue 


man, in dr. 


to the poor, for the ſoul of the king, his anceſtors, and all fit- 

ful people departed this life. 

DEOPPILATIVE, aremedy proper to ſoften, reſolve, ite 
move obſtructions. See OnsTRUCTtoN. 


DEN TIFORMIS Proceſſus, the ſame as Pyrenoides. See 
PYRENOIDES. 


' DENTIFRICE, in medicine, tooth-powder ; a remedy to rub 


the teeth withal, in order to cleanſe, or faſten them. See 
Toorn. 
There are dentifrices of divers kinds, and forms: ſome in form 
of a powder, compoſed of coral, pumice-ſtone, ſalt, allum, 
egg-ſhells, lobſters, harts-horn, cuttle-bone, tartar vitriolat- 
ed, c. Others in form of an eleQtuary, conſiſting of the ſame 
* mixed up with honey. 

here are others, prepared wich roots boiled with allum, and 
dried in the oven. Others in form of a liquor, drawn by diſtil- 
lation from drying herbs, and aſtringent medicines. 
The Dutch hold butter the beſt Dentrifrice, to keep the teeth 
white and ſound; and the Spaniards, urine. See BUTTER, c. 
- DENTITION, DenTiT10, the act of breeding, or cutting the 
teeth. See Toorn. 
The time of Dentition, is uſually from about 7 months old, to 
17. The Inciſores come firſt ; then the Molares ; after them 
the Canini; laſtly the Dentes Sapientiz. See T ooTn. 
Dentiticn, Hippocrates obſerves, is uſually preceded with an 
itching of the gums, convulſions, fevers, and looſeneſs; eſpe- 
cially when the canine-teeth are cut. 
The like ſymptoms Dr. Litter, on this paſſage of Hippocrates, 
obſerves, happen to birds upon moulting, or caſting their fea- 
thers ; on which occaſion they become mute, and falicn. See 
MouLTING. 
The germen, or ſeed of the tooth, ſays Dolæus, is a ſlender 
mucous matter, like the white of an egg, contained in the 
cells, or alveoli of the jaw-bone, which grows harder and 
bigger every day, till it be fit to break through thegum. In 
this rupture the poor child is afflicted with terrible ſymptoms, 
inflammations of the jaws, 222 waking, inquietude, ter- 
rors, dejections, vomiting, ſalivation, epilepſy, abſceſſes, and 
frequently death. | 
There are two terms, or periods of dentition; the one when 
the tooth makes its firſt endeavour to get out of the maxillary 
bone, and wherein the outer, and upper part of the gum uſes 
to be incompaſſed with a whitiſh circle. The other, when the 
tooth, conſiderably enlarged in bulk, renders the gum tumid, 
and ſtrives with all its force to break its way through the ſame. 


The remedies againſt the ſymptoms of dentition are abſorbents, 


and gentle purgatives. See CHILDREN. 
DEN 


of any thing. See PUBLICATION, &c. 


All veſſels are lawful prize after denunciation, or proclama- 


tion of war. SeePRIZE. 


The deſign of the denunciation of excommunicated perſons, is, 
that the ſentence may be the more fully executed ; that the per- 
ſons may be known, the entrance into the church refuſed them, 
and that other people may be warned not to have any commu- 


nication with them. See EXCOMMUNICATION. 
DEOBSTRUENTS are ſuch medicines as o 
See OBSTRUCT10N, and DETERGENT. 


There is ſomething further intimated by deobſtruent, than by 


NCIATION, a folemn publication, or promulgation 


pen obſtructions. 


Deopp:latives are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call dere 
ents. See DEOBSTRUENT. 


DEPART, a method of refining, or purifying gold by mem ci 


aqua fortis. Sec GoLD. 


There are three ways of refining gold; the firſt by antimony; 
the ſecond by ſublimate; and the third, which is the mot 
uſual, by aquafortis.— The two former, ſee under the nice 
REFINING. 

For the operation of the depart, they take at the rate of on: 
pound of impure'gold, and two of ſilver; theſe they fuſetr- 
gether in a crucible, and when fuſed, caſt them into cold yr 
ter, where they become divided into grains of the bignels d 
peas. Theſe grains taken out, and dried by the fire, arc pn 
in a departing veſſel, which is a ſtone matraſs, and to the metil 
is added four pounds of aquafortis. Then taking the tee, 
they ſet it on the coals, and in about an hour's ſpace, therett- 
ing is done, For upon opening the veſſel, they findnotiing 
therein but the aquafortis, and the gold reduced into a call, 
or ſand ; the ſilver being all diſſolved, and imbibed by to: 
water. 

To raiſe the gold to its due fineneſs, they uſually giveittts 
aquafortis again, and again; uſing for the firſt time tat! 
pound; and for the ſecond a quarter of a pound of the mate 
to eight ounces of metal, If the third water be found goo! 
and clear, the operation is ended: and the calx of the goldbe 
ing waſhed in repeated water, is melted down agan * 
cible, firſt by a gentle, and afterwards a vehement fire, 0% 


caſt into ingots, or wedges. 


It muſt be added, that the ſilver, with the impurities — 
gold, are ſo throughly incorporated with the Water, that w 
the eye there does not appear any thing beſide the pure lan: 
yet is not this ſilver loſt. To recover it again out of — — 
ſtruum, they divide their ſtock of aquafortis into levers 6 
veſſels, which they fill up with ſpring water, one 0 
put ſeven or eight times as much of this, as that. This 282 
each veſſel they put a quantity of copper; and — 2 
whole for twenty four hours. at the end thereof they fn . 
ſpirits of the aquafortis have quitted the ſilver, and are W! 
copper, leaving the former in form of acalx, or incorporl 


gots with a little ſalt-petre. 


- 


and when the diſtillation is about a third over, C 
the recipient. 


ones. , 
If the aquafortis, having quitted the filver, and bel | 
with the copper, be then filtrated, it is called, a 
in which, if you ſteep an iron plate ſome hours, Jon 5 
an other depart : for the menſtruum will let go Fs 
per, and prey on the iron, leaving the copper in p 


detergent: for a medicine may be deobſiraent, that is not in 


aſhes at bottom. This calx being dried, is melted into an . 


a ; ſe⸗ 
o husband the aquafortis, and make it ſerve again ed « 
cond operation; they diſtil it in an earthen, or glals 


N es fol 
The water of the firſt recipient, ſettes . 
the firſt operation of depart, and the reſt for the ſubſequca 


cn 
bare 
e COP” 
det on 

a . j el the 
the iron plate. And filtrating this diſlolution, you mag m_ 


DEP 


on out of it, by laying in itapiece of lapis calaminaris; for 
the ron in that caſe will depart to the bottom, and the lapis 
de difſolved. And if you again filtrate this water, and pour 
on it the liquor of fixed nitre, you will have another Depart, 
the lapis precipitating to the bottom. And laſtly, filtrating 
this water, as before, and evaporating part of it, you will have 
tals of ſalt-petre. : ene 
peak TURk, or DE PARTE R, in law, a term properly 
plied to a perſon, who firſt pleading one thing in bar of an 
on, and that being Ar. to, he waves it, and inſiſts on 
ſomething different from his tirſt plea. 26k . 
Ot, it may be applied to à plaintiff, who in his replication 
ſhews a new matter from his declaration. — Soif a man plead 
ageneral agreement in bar; and in his rejoynder alledge a be" 
cal one; it ſhall be adjudged a Departzre in pleading. The 
defendant hereupon demurred, becauſe it was, a Departure 
rom the declaration. Coke II. part, fol. 147. 
DEPARTURE 1# deſpight of the coxrt, is when the tenant, or 
defendant after appearing to the action brought againſt him, and 
having a day over in the ſame term; does not . the day, 
dut makes a default. This is a Departure in deſpight of the 
caxrt, and therefore he ſhall be condemned. See DEFAULT. 
The Departure is always on the part of the tenant, or defen- 
ant; and its entry is, quod prædict us A, licet ſolemuiter exadtus, 
nureventt, ſed in contemptum curiæ receſſit. 
DeparTURE, in navigation, is the caſting, or weſting of a 
ſhip, with reſpe& to the meridian it deparzed, of ſailed from. 
See MERIDIAN. | COLNE | 
0r,itis the difference of longitude, either eaſt or weſt, between 
the preſent meridian the ſhip is under, and that where the 
|aſtreckoning or obſervation was made. See LONGITUDE. 
This Departure any where, but under the equator, mult be 
xccouſited according to the number of miles in a degree proper 
to the parallel the ſhip is under. See DEOREE and MR- 
CATOR-SAILING. ö | | 6x2 6 
DEPHLEGMATED, in chymiſtty, an | epithet applied to 
ſpirits which are well cleared of water or phlegm. See SPIRIT, 
and PHLEGM. 
To effect which, they rectify them, 1. e. diſtil them over 
andover, till they be left quite pure. See DEPHLEGMATION, 
DrTiLLAaTION, and RECTIFICATION. | 
DEPHLEGMATION, in chymiltry, is the a& of purifying, 
orclearing a fluid of its phlegm, or water. See PHLEGM. 
This is performed by diſtilling the ſpirit, or other fluid again 
and again; by which means, the ſpirituous part all riſes, and 
leaves the phlegm, or water behind. When the ſpirit is thus 
diſengaged of all its phlegm, or, atleaſt, as much as it can be, 
iti called a dephlegmated ſpirit. See PHLEGM, COHOBATION, 
RECTIFICATION, Cc. 
DEPILATORYS*, in medicine, a plaiſter, or medicine, ap- 
plied on any hairy place, in order fo bring off the hair. See HAIR. 
The word is formed of the particle 4, and pilus, hair, 
Depilatories are principally compoſed of orpiment, which is a 
ver cauſtic, and even a dangerous mineral. For hairs grow- 
ng on the forehead of a young girl, I preſcribed the follow- 
5 98 or depilative Liniment. Degori. See DRoPAx. 
DEPONENT, in the Latin grammar, a term applied to 
verds which have active ſignifications, but paſſive terminations, 
vconjugations, and want one of their participles paſſive. See 
ERB. 


* 


naturus, and minatus, but no minandus, which ſhould be the 


Ructie paſſive. See PARTICIPLE. 

1 - called Deponents, as having depoſited, or laid aſide 
eit 
DPO pbU 
ſolating 


ve ſignification. 
LATION, the act of waſting, deſtroying, de- 
Nas a place. Coke 7 part III. fol. 204. 
dier opulatores agrorum. Stat. 4. Hen. IV. 

PORTA ION, a ſort of baniſhment in uſe among the 
omans, whereby ſome iſland, or other place was allotted 
a criminal for the place of his abode, with a prohibition from 

ng out of the ſame on pain of death. See BANISHMENT. 

Olpian makes this difference between Deportation, and relega- 

don, that the former confined the party to one certain place 

lo ever; whereas relegation was frequently revoked, and al- 
vedtheerile a little more liberty. See RELEGATION. 

805 7. 7ation a perſon loſt the rights of a Roman citizen. 


E. 
"POSIT, DzFosrtuM, athing put in the hands of another to 
Ne ans dude Doreen ind ful, and jad; 
Auans divide Depeſitum into fimple, and judiciary. . 
Tidciary-Diposrrs, is that whoſe warty is conteſted be- 
— ſeveral perſons, and depoſited in the hands of ſome third 
imple 5 dy decree of ajudge. See SEQUESTRATION: 
ran EPOSIT is either voluntary, or neceſſary. Neceſ- 
lud 4, a2tdonein caſe of hoſtility, ſhipwrack, fire, &c. 
* 2 are ene for the baggage brought to them. 
celjary Depoſit. 
bePog TARY, in he French law, a perſon entruſted as 
Ord; Buardian of auy thing. See DPEposrr. 
ay Depoſitaries are not to warrant the thing 


* 


left with 


DEPRESSION of 
DEPRESSION of the Pole.—8 


Such is minor, I threaten, which has for participles, minans, mi- 


DEP 


* 412 f E 2 N . 
for a fraud, or breach bf falth; not for negligence: Bu 
neceſſary Depoſitary, as au innkeeper, is accountable. fo 
theft, or robbery, if there have been any 
caſe, and even by the Engliſh law, wheth 
negli ox not.. rb i» 7 ; "es: 
DEPOSITION, in law, a teſtimony given in court by 4 wit- 

neſs upon oath See Our. 7051 8 
In chancery, Depoſition is a teſtimony ſet do wii in writin by 
ibited in chancery, 


ta 
ra 
negligence in the 
er there were any 


way. of. anſwer to the interrogatories exh 
where ſuch witneſs is called Depoxext./ See WirNtss. 
ITION is al ſo uſed for the ſequeſtering, or depriving per- 
ono his dignity and office. dee DEPRIVATION... _ 
Depoſition only differs from abdication, in that the litter is 
ſuppoſed voluntary, and the a& of the dignitary, or officer 
himſelf; and the former of compulſion, being the act of a 
ſuperior power, whoſe authority extends thereto. _ Some ſay 
the Depaſition, and ſome the abdication of king James II. See 


ABDICATION, | er Fare 
The pope pretendꝭ to a power of depoſing wary Gregory Vn. 
t 


we are aſſured by Onuphrius Panvinius, and Otho de Pfiſihg- 
hen was the firſt who attempted the Depoſition of kings. 
| Depoſition does not differ from deprivation : we y indiffe- 


rently a depoſed, or deprived . biſhop, - oficial, Se. See 
DEPRIVATION. | 
Depoſition differs from ſuſpenſion, in that it abſolutely and for 

ever (trips, or diveſts a prieſt, c. of all dignity, office, e. 
whereas ſuſpenſion only exhibits, or reſtrains the exerciſe there- 
of. See SUSPENSION.. ,, | 4 
Depoſition only differs from degradation, in that the lattet is 
more formal, and attended with afew more circumſtances than 
the former: but in effect and ſubſtance they are the ſame; thoſe 
additional eircumſtances being only matter of ſhew, firſt ſet 
on foot out of zeal and indignation, and kept up by cuſtom; 
but not warranted by the laws or canons. See DURA“ 
DATION. | | | 
DEPRECATION, in rhetoric, a figure whereby the otttar 
invokes the aid or aſſiſtance of ſome one; or ptays for ſomꝭ 
great evil or puniſhment to befal him who ſpeaks falſely ; 
either himſelf, or his adverſary. . 


DEPRECATORY, or DzprecarTivt, in theology, à term 


applied to the manner of performing ſome ceremonies in the 
form of prayer. See FORM and PRAYER. 
Among the Greeks, the form of abſolution is deprecatory ; be- 
ing conceived in theſe terms, God abſolve you : wheteas in 
the Latin, and even ſome of the reformed churches, it is in 
the declarative form, I abſolve yon. See ABSOLUTION. 
Equations. See EQUATION. — 
o many degrees as you fail, bf travel 
from the pole towards the equator ; ſo many you are fait} to 
depreſs the pole, becauſe it becomes, reſpectively, ſomuch 
jower or nearer to the horizon. See ELEVATION of zhe Pole. 
D PRESSOR, in anatomy, a name common to divers muf- 
cles, fromtheir officein lowering, or bririging down the parts 
they are faſtened to. See, MUSCLE. 


DEPREsSOR labii ſuperioris, is a muſcle called alſb conſtrictir ale 


naſi. See CONSTRICTOR ale naſi. | 

DEPRESSOR l[abit inferioris proprius, a muſcleplaced betweerl the 
depreſſores labiorum communes, on the part called the chin. It 
appears to be but one muſcle, aſcending with a twofold order 


of fleſhy fibres, and rr in the lower lip. Its office is 
ſhewn by its name; to let fall the lowet lip. See Tab. Afar. 
(Myol.) fig. 1. n. 6. 


DEzPREsSOR Iabiorum commnnis, by ſome called depreſſbr Habis 
ſuperioris, is common to both lips. It ariſes with a broad origin 
from the lower margin of the under jaw, by the fide of the 
chin, and is inſerted with a narrow tail into each lipnear their 
coalition; ſerving to draw them obliquely down.—See Tab. 
Auat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 7. 
DpRkssoR maxillæ inferioris. See DIGASTRICUS. 5 
DrRESsSOR oculi, a pair of muſcles ſpringin from each cornet 
of the eye, and anſwered by another of like figure and ſtruc- 
ture in the lower eye-lid. Theſe are often conſidered toge- 
ther by anatomiſts as one orbicular muſcle ; the fibres inviron- 
ing the eye-lids, and being inſerted into them, not unlike the 
ſphincters of other parts. 
DEPRIMENS, in anatomy, the ſame with Depreſſbr. See 
DgePRESSOR. . | | 1 
DEPRIVATION, in the canon law, the act of bereaving, 
diveſting, or taking away a ſpiritual promotion, or dignity — 
As whena biſhop, vicar, prebend, or the like, is depoled, or 
deprived of his preferment for ſome matter, or fault in fact, or 
in law. See, DEPOSITION. I | 
Deprivation is of two kinds ; abeneficio, & ab officid, 
DEPRIVATION a beneficio, is when for ſome great crime, a mi- 
niſter is wholly, and for ever deprived of his living, or prefer- 
ment: which differs from ſuſpenſion, in that the latter is only 
temporary. See SUSPENSION. | (© 
DEPRIVATION ab officio; is when 4 minſter is for evet deprived 
of his orders: which is the ſame in reality, with what we other- 
wiſe call Depoſition and Degradation; and is uſually for ſome 


in im cale it be loſt, or ſtolen. They are only to anſwer 


heinous.crime Geſerying death, and performed by the biſhop 
in a ſolemm manner: Sce DEGRADATION. 
* DEPTH; 


| 
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DEPTH, in 2 e. Sec Atrrropx, Hier, e. 
DEPTH of a Squadron or Battalion, is the number of men in a 
file; which fa a ſquadron is three, and ina battalion generally 
ſix. See SqvaDRON, Fr, We. 
We ſay, the battalion was drawn up fix deep; the enemies 
horfe were drawn up five deep. 

DEPURATION, in pharmacy, the ſame as clarification, ot 
purification ; viz, the purging 2 body of all the lees, fzccs, 
and other craſs, coarſe, and excrementitious parts contained 
therein. See CLARITICATION, PURIFICATION, e. 
Fermentation ſerves to depurate liquors: ſyrups, juices, Cc. 
are depurated by paſſing them through the manica hippocratis, 
or firaloing bag. Sec FiLTER, Sc. | 

DEPUTATION, a miffion of certain ſelect perſons ont of a 
company, or body, to à prinee, or aſſembly, to treat of mat- 

ers in their name; or to proſecute ſome affair therein. See 

EPUTY. | 

Deputations are more or leſs ſolemn, according to the quality 
of thoſe who ſend them, and the buſineſs they are ſent upon. 
Deputation is not properly applied where a ſingle perſon ſends 
another with ſuch commiſſion ; but only where a body are 
concerned. The parliament depated the ſpeaker, and fix 
members, to preſent their addreſs to his majeſty. The chapter 
deputed two canons to ſollicit their affair in council. 

DEPUTY, a perſon ſent, or departed by ſome community in 
their name, and behalf. See DETUTATIOx. | 
The ſeveral provinces of the French dominions ſend Depatie: 
to the king every year, to preſent him the Cayer des Etats : 
there are always three Deputies, one from each order. It is 
the O07 of the firſt order, that makes the compliment to 
the king. | ts 
In the © tes of Turky, there are always Deputies to treat 
with the grand fignior's officers, as to taxes, and other con- 
— Theſe Depaties are three or four of the richeſt, and 
moſt conſiderable among the burghers. 

Deevry, is alſo frequently uſed among us, for an office, or 
employ ; not a dignity : and ſtands indifferently for a vice, or 
lieutenant. See LIEUTENANT, c. 

Among the ancients, DeeuTATus was applied, firſt, to ar- 
mourers, or workmen employed in the making of armour in 
the forges, c. And ſecondly, to a ſort of active people, 
who followed the army, and in — were truſted to 
bring off, and take care of the wounded. 

DEPUTATVUS, AETIOTTATOE, was alſo an inferior officer in the 
church of Conſtantinople, whoſe buſineſs was to call perſons 
of condition the patriarch had a mind to ſpeak withal, and to 

keep off the crowd where that prelate walked. 

This Deputy appears to have been a ſort of uſher, or tip-ſtaff; 
but he had likewiſe the care of the ſacred veſtments ; in which 
he approached the office of a ſacriſtan. 

DERELICTS, in the civil-law, are ſuch goods as are wilfully 
thrown away, or relinquiſhed by the owner. 

DERELICT is alſo applied to ſuch lands, as the ſea receding 
from, leaves dry, and fit for cultivation. 

DERIVATION, in grammar, the affinity one word has with 
another, by having been originally formed from it. Sec 
ETYMOLOGY. 

DERIVATION, in medicine, the act of diverting a humour 
which flows on ſome noble part, and drawing it to ſome other 
neighbouring part, where it is leſs dangerous. See HUMOUR, 
Thus, in defluxions upon the eyes, or teeth, they apply a 
bliſter behind the neck to draw the matter thither : and in a 

quinꝛzy, they preſcribe bleeding in the ranulz, or veins under 

e tongue, to divert the humour from falling on the throat, 
See DEFLUXION, and FLUX1ON. 
DERIVATIVE, in grammar, a word which takes its ori- 
gin from another word, called its Primitive. See PRIMITIVE. 
uch is the word Derivative, which takes its origin from the 
rimitive Rives, a rivulet, or channel, out of which leſſer 
eams are drawn; and thus Maxhood, Deity, Lawyer, &c, 
are derived from Man, Deus, Law, &c. 

DERMA“, in anatomy, the cutis, or skin of an animal; or 
the tegument inveſting the whole body immediately under the 
cuticle, or ſcarf-skin. See Curis. 


. ® The word comes from the Greek Seay, to flea, or excoriate 


The Derma conſiſts of two parts ; the corpus reticulare, and 
papillz pyramidales. See Skix, RETICULARE, and Pa- 
PILLE. 
DERNIER Refſor:. See the article REssokr. 
Whatever power is committed by the king to any other, the 
Dernier Reſſort is ſtill remaining in himſelf; ſo that he may 
fit in court, and take cognizance of cauſes : except in trea- 
ſons, and other caſes, where he himſelf 1s a party. 
DEROGATION, an act contrary to a preceding one, and 


that annuls, deſtroys, and revokes it, either in whole, or part. | Plain DESCANT, is the ground-wor 


Deregations, in general terms, are not regarded in judica- 
ture; they muſt be in ſpecific, and in formal terms. [ 


A new law imports a Derogation of a former one: a ſecond 
teſtament is a Derogation of a firſt. See ABROGATION. 


DERVIS*, or Dexvics, a name given to a ſort 


Figurate, or Florid DESCANT is 


DEROGATORY, a clauſe importing I 
By the French law, if à perſon own him 


elf indebted in al fick ; in regard that in this are 


DES 


certain ſam ; notwithſtanding any qui 
for the ſame, the act is — Wee la chaine 
mon; the Turks, who lead a very auſtere 1; of Monks 4 
extream poverty; though allowed to — "6, a Mroteſ; 
* The word is originally Perſian; W ifyi | 
or perſon who = nothing : and ee — 
particularly the followers of Merelava, profeſs 2 
any thing; they call boch che religious in gener 
vites in particular, Derw/e, or Derichs, ud the 
The Derviſes, called alſo Mevelavites, are a Mahom 
of religious; the chief, or founder whereof Was 
de lava. _ They are now very numerous. Their 2 & 
naſtery is that near Cogni in Natolia ; where the Y 
makes his reſidence ; and where all the aſſemblies of tlg ne 
are held : the other houſes being all dependent of thi * 
9 e granted to this monaſtery under Ottoman 5 12 
| he Der viſet affect a world of modeſty, patience, hu il 
and charity. They always go bare-legged, and open-breag 
and frequently burn themſelves with hot iron, to inure — 


| ſelves to patience, They always faſt on Wedneſday; eatin 


nothing on thoſe days till after ſun-ſet. Tue * 
they hold meetings, at which the ſuperior a de at 
ſides. One of them plays all the while on a flute — 
reſt dance, turuing their bodies round and round with 5 
rome ſwiftneſs imaginable. Long cuſtom to this ex 8 
rom their youth, has brought them to ſucha paſs, tha — 

not maze, or diſcompoſe them at all. This praQiceth oh 
ſerve with great ſtrictneſs, in memory of Mevelayz ther a. 
triarch's turning miraculouſly round, for the ſpace off 4 
days, without any food or refreſhment; his companion — 
playing all the while on the flute; after which he fell in 
an extaſy, and therein received wonderful revelations for te 
eſtabliſhment of his order. They believe the flute an inf. 
ment conſecrated by Jacob, and the ſhepherds of the 014 
Jeſtament; by reaſon they ſang the praiſes of God therec 
They profeſs poverty, chaſtity, and obedience; and really ob- 
ſerve them while they remain Derviſes; but if they chuſe to 
$9 out, and marry, they are always allowed. 

he generality of Derviſes are rank Charletans : ſome apply 
themſelves to legerdemain, poſtures, &&c. to amuſe the 
ple; others 1 into ſorcery and magic: but all of th 
contrary to Mahomet's precept, are ſaid to drink wine, brandy 
and other fuddling liquors, to give them the degree of paity 
their order requires. 
Beſide their great ſaint Mevelava; there are particular fains 
honoured in ſome particular monaſteries : as Kederle, greatly 
revered in the monaſteries of Egypt, and held by ſome to be 
St. George; and by others, with more probability, the pro- 

het Elias. . 

he Derviſes are great travellers ; and under pretence of 
preaching, and propagating their faith, are continually palling 
from one place to another: on which account they have been 
frequently uſed as ſpies. 
There are alſo Derviches in Perſia, called in that country 
Abaals, q. d. ſervants of God, — They lead a very penurious, 
auſtere life, and preach the Alcoran in the ſtreets, cofee- 
houſes, and wherever they can meet with auditors. The 
Perſian Derviches retail little but fables to the people, and we 
in the laſt contempt among the men of wit, and letters. 


DESART, or DESERT, a wild, uncultivated, uninhabited 


place, or country: as the Deſarts of Lybia, of the Thebaid, Ee. 
Geographers uſe the word in the general for all countries lit, 
or not at all, inhabited. In ſcripture, we find ſeveral places 
in the Holy Land, or places adjoining thereto, called Dae 
The Deſart, or wilderneſs, abſolutely fo called, is that part 
of Arabia on the ſouth of the Holy Land, wherein the lit 
elites wandred forty years, from the time of their evacuauls 
Egypt to their entry into the promiſed land. 

e Deſart of Berſheba was that part of the Deſart juſt men. 
tioned, which bordered on the oy Land, running towads 
the Mediterranean. The Deſart of Idumea, is Idumea itſelf, 
a barren, mauntainous country. The Deſarts of * 
Bethſaida, Cadeſh, Damaſcus, Dibon, Engaddi, anz | 
beon, Horeb, Jazer, Juda, Moab, Pharan, Sin, Sinai, — 
Zin, &c. are ſo many dry, uncultivated, and e 
mountainous places, like our downs, Fc. where oy 5 
few or no habitations or inhabitants ; whence the * * 
call them by antiphrafis V, which properly are 
hiiman word, or ſpeech, by reaſon there is none heard tue 
DgsART, in cookery. See the article DESSERT: 


DESCANT in muſic, the art of compoling in ſeveral parts. 


See COMPOSITION, and . d Doble 
Deſeant is three-fold ; viz. Plain, 8 . 619 of muſi- 


. . . derly pla- 
cal compoſition, and conſiſts altogether in the or E 
| : anſwering to ſimple counterp® 
cing of many concords : a ag 2 Pp! 1 — 5 
concerned as well, though not ſo much, as concores: 


the ornamental or rhetor! 
may be well termed introduced all the eln 5 


cal part of mu. 


. 


DE S 


gate. figures, ſyncopes, divetſities of meaſures, and What- 
8 e is capable of -adorning the compoſition, » 1: } 
|: DESCANT, is when the parts are ſo contrived; that the 
"ble may be made the baſs; and on the contrary, the baſs 
the treble. dee HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, S. 
ESCENDANT, in genealogy, a term relative to Aſcendant, 
De pplicd to a perſon who is born or iſſued from fore other 
| here referred to. - See ASCENDANT., £17 0-0 55 
Adam infected all his Deſcendayes with original ſin. Sec Ort- 
xa Sin. The Deſcendants from the brothers of the maid 
d Orleans, are confirmed in their exemption from all taxes, 
and impolis, by a regulation of the year 1634. Wi 
DESCENDING, ſomething that falls, or moyes'from above, 
Jownwards.-----Sce DEsck r. s 
There are aſcending and deſcending ſtars ; aſcending and deſcend- | 
n degrees. See ASCENDING, Fe. LE een | 
care alſo aſcending and deſcending veins ſpringing out of 
the cava ; aſcending and deſcending arteries riſiug out of the | 
2onta. See CAVA, and AORTA. | | 
DESCENDING Latitude, is the latitude of a planet in its return 
from the nodes to the equator. See LATITUDE. | 
DESCENSION, in aſtronomy, is either right or oblique. 
bt DESCENSION of 4 Star, or Sign, is a point, or arch of | 
the equator, Which deſcends with the ſtar, or ſign below the | 
horizon, in a right ſphere. Sce Right SPHERE. 
Obligue DESCENSION, is a point, or arch of the equator, which | 
deſcends at the ſame time with a ſtar, or ſign below the hori- 
200, in an oblique ſphere. See obligue SPHERE. 
Deſcenſions, both right, and oblique, arc accounted from the 
firlt point of aries, or the vernal interſection; according to 
the order of the ſigns; that is, from weſt to eaſt. And as 
- they are unequal, when it happens that they anſwer to equal 
' arches of the ecliprick, as, e. gr. to the twelve figns of the | 
zodiack, it follows, that ſometimes a greater part of the equa- 
tor riſes, or deſcends with a ſign, in which caſe the ſign is ſaid 
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of the equator riſes, or ſets with the ſame ſign; in which 
caſe it is ſaid to aſcend, and deſcexd obliquely. See ASCEN- 


$ION, - . 6 
Refraftion of the DESCENSION, Sc. See REFRACTION, 
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right, and obligne Deſcenſion of the lame ſtar, or point of the 


heavens, fc. See FERENCE. 


„ v 


in lands, and tenements are derived to any man from his an- 
ceſtors. See INHERITANCE. | | | 
Thus, to make his Deſcent from his anceſtors, is to ſhew how, | 


. 


perſon from his anceſtors. 
Deſcent is either lineal, or collateral, 


2 


d- father to the father, and from the f 
om the ſon to the grand-ſon, c. 1 | 
Collateral DESCENT, is that ſpringing out of the ſide of the line, 


er to the ſon, 


— i a. 


See COLLATERAL, and DEGREE. 


* 


and it deſcends to his heir; ſuch Deſcent ſhall take away the 

othet's right of entry, and put him to his Action for recovery 
thereof. Stat. 32 Hen. VIII. 1 MM 

Drsckxr, in genealogy aud heraldry, the order, or ſucceſſion 


. 7 0 9 


e ſay, one Deſcent, two Deſcents, &c. A gentleman is of 
perfect blood, who has four Deſcents of gentility, both by his 
father, and mother's ſide, i. e. whoſe great-grand-father , 
grand-father, and father, on both ſides, were all gentlemen. 
dee GENTLEMEN, QUARTER, Oc. pany beer + 
DeScexr, is alſo uſed in heraldry, to expteſi the coming down 
ok any thing from above: | 1 | 
Ius a Lyon en Deſcent, is a lion with his head towards one 
of the baſe points, and his heels towards one of the corners 
of the chief; as if he were leaping from ſome high place. 

N Fall, in mechanics, c. is the motion, or tendency 
ob body towards the centre of the earth, either directly, or 
- quely. See CENTRE, and Motion. . _ 1055 
_ X80 de here obſerved, firſt, that a body cannot deſrend, 
unleſs it can divide, aud ſeparate the medium; which it can- 

not do, unleſs it be ſpecifically heavier than the medium. 
& lince bodies cannot penetrate each other, one muſt give 
l ay before the other can move: and again, though a medium, 
* water be diviſible, yet if it be ſpecifically heavier than 
articy r, Wood, it is only -heayier as it contains more 
— 5 A* of matter in the ſame bulk, all which have an im- 
pu 1 awards; and conſequently in water chere is a greater 
| gabe 8 in the ſame bulk of wood. See Srrciric Gravity. 

oy ly, The deſcending body loſes as much of its weight, as 
| &. x47<ipht of the medium, with the force of its coheſion. 
de MeDwy. 6 e 
my » The leſs the bulk of the deſcending body is, the more 
Proportion? does it loſe in the ſame medium. For though the 
© M1 the hr of the ſpecific gravity of the one to the other be 
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to aſcend, or deſcend rightly : and ſometimes again a leſs part | 

DESCENSIONAL elſe is the difference between the | 
IF Fr 

DESCENT, or DiSCENT, in law, an order, or manner where- | 


and by what particular degrees, the land in queſtion came to a | 


Lineal DESCENT, is that conveyed down in a right ine from the | 


or blood ; as from a man to his brother, -nephew, or the like. | 


If one dies ſeiſed of land, wherein another has right to enter, | 


D E S 


the more the ſurface, in proportion ta the maſs ; and the 
ryore the ſurface, the more the ffidion or refiſtänce, See 
FRICTION, and RESISTANCEL i | od 
The caufe of 'this Deſtenr, or tendeney downwards, has been 
greatly controverted. There are two 3 5 hypotheſes ad- 
che one hofing it to proceed from an internal, and 
the other from an 5 principle. The fitſt maintained 
he Peripateticks, an Epicureans, Newtonians; and the > 
by the Carteſians, and Gaſſendiſts. e | „ 
1 he Petipateticks teach, that heavy bodies fall by certain mo- 
tive powers, flowing from their, t6rifis towards the centre of 
the earth, as their proper element, or place in the univerſt. 
Theſe powers they call Impetus; and will have them to 
have been impreſſed on. the ſeveral parts of the earth at the 
creation; being a tendency of the parts to the whole. And 
they ſuppoſe, that it is by means hereof, that the whole is (till 
preſerved in its integral ſtate. Adding, that if there were a 
perfect vacuity in any part of the air round us, a ſtone placed 
therein would not at all fall, or tend towards the earth, as be- 


ing no longer a part thereof, nor having the natural Imperes. 


The antient Epicureans, or Atomiſts, with the modern New- 
tonian philoſophers, hold, that al! bodies do naturally gravi- 
tate, or tend downwards; and that the more ſtrongly, as thi 

contain the more matter; conſequently perfect. 1000 bodies, 
ſuch as they ſuppoſe atoms, or primitive corpuſcles to be, the 
molt of all. See Aron and GRAVtrr. 8 

The Carteſians aſcribe the cauſe of the Deſcent of bodies to 
a Circular motion of the. ether, which they feign for this very 
purpole. According to them, all circular motion is unnatural ; 
and therefore is continually endeavouring to recede from its 
centre, and to change into a tectilinear motion; conſequently 


lach as have the moſt motion, recede the moſt, and in re- 


ceding depreſs, or thruſt down ſuch as have leſs motion. And 
thus the air being moved with the moſt_yehement velocity, re- 
cedes more than ſolid bodies, arid by that means drives them 
towards the centre. | 
The Gaſſendiſts account for the Deſcent of heavy bodies, by 
ſuppoſing certain maguetick rays proceeding out of the earth, 
and conſiſting of contiguous particles, which by their conti- 
nual emiſſion retain the rigidity. of rods, or ſtretched cords. 
Theſe rays being diffuſed every way from the earth, as a ceu- 
tre, ſtrike, or impinge on what ſolid bodies they meet withal 
in their progreſs, and penetrate the ſame, ſome directly, and 
others obliquely, and refractedly, after the manner of rays of 
light. Theſe rays, ſay they, are a kind of arms; and the de- 
flections, and curyatures of their extreams, as it were fingers, 
or hooks, which pull, or draw bodies from above towards the 
earth. And they add, that theſe rays being the more rare, as 
they are more remote from the centre; their effect is the more 
feeble; and the Deſcexz of bodies is the more flow, in pro- 
portion as they are higher. - | LIN 2a 


Laws of the DESCENT of Bo RN | Heavy bodies in an unre- 


of Deſcendants in a line, or family. See , DESCENDANT. BO. 


N 


Vor. L in a greater or * bulk, yet a the body, 


ſiſting medium fall with an uniformly accelerated motion. 
See the Laws of «nifornily actelerated Mvtion under the articles 
ACCELERATION, and Mo7T10N.: Io, 
Hence, 1. The ſpaces deſcended are in the duplicate ratio of 
the times, and velocities; and increaſe according to the uneven 


numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, Sc. 2. The times, and velocities, 


are i a ſubduplicate ratio of the ſpaces. 3. The velocities ot 
de ſc ending dodies are proportionate to the times from the be- 
inning of. their falls. 4. The ſpaces: deſcribed: by: a falling 
Mp y, are as the ſquares of the times from the beginning of 
r „E Nn 75 
A body ſpecifically heavier deſcexds iu a fluid medium ſpecifi- 
cally lighter, (e. gr. the air,) with a fotce equal to the exceſs 
of the weight of the body above an equal bulk of the medi- 
um. For a body only deſcends in a medium with the force re- 
maining, after a part has been ſpent in overcoming the reſi- 
- ſtance. of the medium. And tſis refiſtapce- is equal to the 
weight of an equal bulk of the medium: conſequently the 
body only falls with rhe exceſs of its weight above that of an 
equal bulk of the medium. A. (258 
Hence, the power that ſuſtaius a body in a ſpecifically lighter 
medium, is equal to the exceſs of the abſolute Weight of the 
body above an equal bulk of the medium. Thus 47:4 pound 
of copper in water loſe 5 4 of their weight. -A power, 
therefore, of 42 ponnds is able to ſuſtain them 
In ſuppoting heavy bodies to deſcend in an — medium, 
we conceive them free of all external impediments, from hat 
cauſe ſoever. So that we even ſet aſide that òblique impulſe 
iven to bodies While in falling, by the rotation of the earth, 
though this produce no ſenſible irregularity in a little diſtance. - 
Galileo, who firſt diſcovered the Law of the Deſcent of 
heavy bodies by reaſoning, afterwards confirmed the ſame by 
experiments.; the reſult of which, repeated an bundred times 
over, was, that the Deſcevt was as the ſquare of the times. 
Grimaldi and Riccioli made experiments to the ſame effect, 
though in a different manner, by letting fall a number of balls, 
weighing eight ounces a piece, from the tops of ſeveral towers, 
and meaſuring the times of falling by a pendulum. pT heſe 
experiments are exhibited in the following table. 7 
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Since then the experiments of Riccioli, made in ſach conſi- 
derable diſtances, agree ſo well to the theory, it is ſcarce worth 
tak ing notice of what is urged to the contrary by Dechales, 
in his Mund. Math. who writes, that he had found by expe- 
riment, that heavy bodies in half a ſecond of time deſcend 4 


feet; in two 16 4; in three 36; in four 60; in fivego; in 


fix 123. It is ſufficient, that he deduces the irregnlarity. from | 


the reſiſtance of the air, which we ſuppoſe out of the queſtion. 


II. If a heavy body deſcend in an unreſiſting medium through | 


an interval not over-large, the ſpace it deſcribes is ſubduple of 
that which it would delcribe in the ſame time with the velo- 
city acquired at the end of the fall. 


III. The time wherein a body falls from a given height being | 


given, to determine the ſpaces it fell in the ſeveral parts of that 
time : 
Suppoſe the given altitude a, the time t, and the ſpace it 
fell in 1 part of time x; then 
| 573 4:3 aw? * 2-2 
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Therefore the ſpace paſſed over in the firſt part of time is 
a: t; conſequently that paſſed over in the ſecond time 
==3* :t*; that in the third =5* :t *, &c. 
E. gr. In the experiments of Riccioli above delivered; the 

ball fell 240 feet in four ſeconds. Therefore the ſpace fallen 

the firſt ſecond was =240 : 16=1F5. The ſpace inthe ſecond 
was =IF . 3 =45- That in the third =15 . 5 =75. And 
that in the fourth 15 . 7 tog. 


IV. The time wherein a body falls a given ſpace being given; 


to determine the time wherein i will fall any other given ſpace 
in the ſame medium: 

Since the ſpaces are as the fquares of the times: to the ſpace 
which the body falls in the given time, the ſpace in the queſti- 
on, and the ſquare of the given time, find a fourth proporti- 
onal, which will be the ſquare of the time ſought. The ſquare- 
—_ therefore, being extracted therefrom, the problem is 

_ ſolved. 

For example, one of Ricciolfs balls in 4 minutes time fall - 
ing 240 foot, it is inquired in what time it would fall 135 

foot? the anſwer will be found =/ (135: 16: 240) = 
TEE 150 A 9=3- g 

V. The ſpace a body falls in a given time, being given; to de- 
termine the ſpace it will fall in any other given time: 

To the ſquare of the time wherein the body falls the given 
ſpace, the ſquare of the time wherein it ſhould fall the ſpace 


required, and the given ſpace, ſeek a fourth proportional; this 


will be the ſpace required. 
For inſtance, Riccioli's ball falling 60 foot in 2 ſeconds, it 
is asked what ſpace it will fall in 4 ſeconds? the anſwer is, 
- 16.69 : 4=4. 60 = 240. 
For the Lews of the DESCENT of Bodies on inclined Planes. See 
Inclined PLANE. | 
For the Laws of DESCENT is Cycloid. See CrcLorp, and 
| PENDULUM. * 
Lire of ſwifteſt DESCENT, is that which a body falling by the 
action of gravity deſcribes in the ſhorteſt time; which is 
proved by geometricians to be the cycloid. See GCrcLom, 
and Lixe. | 
DESCENT into 4 Ditch, is a deep trench, or ſap cut through the 
eſplanade, and under the covert way; covered over-head with 
planks and hurdles; and loaded with earth againſt artificial 
fires. See Moat. 
In wet ditches the Deſcent is made even to the ſurface of the 
water: in dry ditches, ir is carried to the bottom of the moat ; 
. where traverſes are made to lodge and ſecure the miners, c. 
DESCRIBENT, is a term in geometry, exprefling ſome line, 
or ſurface, which by its motion ptoduces a plane figure, or a 
ſolid. See Drricenr, c. | 
DESCRIPTION, an imperfe&, or unaccurate definition of a 
thing. giving a ſort of knowledge thereof from ſome accidents, 
and circumſtances peculiar to it, which determine it enough 
tao give an idea that may diſtinguiſh it from other things; but 
, withont explaining its nature or effence. 
Grammarians content themſelves with iptions : philofo- 
phers require definitions of things. See DEFINITION. 
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A Deſcription is an enumeration of divers attribut 
| moſt of which are only accidental: as when a ere thin, 
: ſcribed by bisdeeds, his ſayings, his writings, dis bonn b. 
A Deſcription, as to its outward appearance, reſemh1 Ss. 
finition ; and is even convertible with the thi deſcribe ＋ 
does not explain it. For inſtead of bringing Covert * 
ſential to the thing deſcribed, it only brings a — 1 
dents belonging thereto. E. gr. Peter is the tall youn 
who lives on the green, wears black cloaths, s © 
college, courts N., c. where it is evident, we do co 
give any explication of Peter, as not bringing things 2 
in Peter, but only circumſtances or things about him, > 
young, living, wearing, frequenting, courting, c. a Die 
tion, therefore, is no proper anſwer to the queſtion, Py 
what is he? but to that, quis ef, who is he 95 
Deſcriptions, in effect, are principally uſed for ſingu 
individuals: for things of the fame ſpecies do not differ in el 
ſence, but only as to hie, and ile, which difference contain, © 
thing very notable, or diſtinguiſhable. - But individuals ** 
ſame kind, differ much in accidents; e. gr. George is aki 
and William a citizen; Charles is a male, and Anne a ff. 
male; Henry is wiſe, and John a blockhead, c. Thus a 
Deſcription is an accumulation of accidents, w 
are notably diſtinguiſhed from each other, though they — 
differ at all in eſſence. See Accident, Mop, Apjuxct, 6s; 
Some authors call a Deſcription, a Quaſi-Definition: 28 body 
is a thing diviſible, moveable, ſolid, extended, Fc. which on) 
wants of a definition in this, that inſtead of the formoreſſencs 
of a thing, it gives one or more properties atiſing from the 
form or eſſence. See DermuTION, ESSENCE, For, Ge. 
DESCRIPTION, in geometry. To deſcribe a circle, elliplis 
rabola, c. is to conſtruct, or form thoſe figures, with 24 
dcompaſſes, c. See ConSTRUCT1ON, and Ficu g. 
DESERT ER, in war, a ſoldier on the muſter- roll, who quits 
the ſervice without leave; or liſts himſelf under another off 
ccr, into a difterent regiment. 
The puniſhment of Deſertion is death.---- All ſoldiers found 
half a league from a garrifon, or army, going towards an ene 
my's country, or quarter, without a paſs, are deemed and 
treated as Deſerters, 
The ancient church excommunicated Deſerters, as having 
violated their oath. 
| DESHABILLE *, a French term, naturalized of late, It 
properly ſignifies a night-gown, and other neceſſaries, made 
| uſe of in drefling, or undrefſing. Mr. ------ is not to de 
' ſpoke withal; he is yet in his Deſbabille, i. e. undreſſed, orin 
| 


» 


——— 


his night - gown. 
* The word is a compound of the privative de, and /babiller, to 


dreſs one's ſelf. 

DESHACHE,, in heraldry, is when a beaſt has its limbs ſeps- 
rated from the body, ſo as they ſtill remain on the eſcut- 
cheon, with only a ſmall ſeparation from their natural places. 

DESIGN, the plan, or repreſentation of the order, general 
diſtribution, and conſtruction of a painting, poem, book, 
building, or the like. See PLAN. 

This painter has ſhewn the firſt Deſign» of his piece, in 
which the figures are well diſpoſed. The De/ign of that 
poem, or book is artfully laid. Claudian never ſees his whole 
Defign together: when he compoſes a part, he thinks of no- 
thing elſe; and works up every member, as if it were ſept 
rate from all the reſt. 
In building, we uſe the term ichnography, when by Defige is 
only meant the plan of a building, or a flat figure drawn on 
| Paper, See ICHNOGRAPHY, : 
Orthography, when ſome face, or fide of the building is 
raiſed from the ground. See ORTHOGRAPHY. : 
And Scenography, when both front and fides are ſeen in 
perſpective. See  CENOGRAPHY. 

DE$16N, in the manufaRories, expreſſes the figures wherewtt 
the workman enriches his ſtuff, or ſilk ; and which he copies 
after ſome painter. See TargsTRY, F. 

In undertaking ſuch kinds of figured ſtuffs, it is neceſſary, 
that before the firſt ſtroak of the ſhuttle, the whole De/ig» be 

' repreſenred on the threads of the warp; we do not mean in 
colours, but with an infinite number of little packthreads, 
which being diſpoſed fo as 10 raiſe the threads of the war, 
let the workman ſee from time to time what kind of filk s 
to be put in the eye of the ſhuttle, for woot. 10 
This method of preparing the work, is called road ne "el 
fien, or reading the figure; which is performed after 
lowing manner. 

A —4 is provided conſiderably broader than the 1 - 
of a length proportionate to what is intended to be were 
ted thereon. This they divide lengthwiſe by as wap =_ 
lines as there are intended to de threads in the warp; _ 

- theſe lines, by others drawn breadthwiſe ; which wit ; 
mer make little equal ſquares: On the paper thus I co. 
the painter deſigns his figures, and heightens them #4 
lours as he ſees fit. hen the Deſign is finiſhed, 3 
man reads it, 2 N lays it © the - rg" 
Now, to read the Deſgu, is to tell the per _ 
the loom, the number of fquares, or threads comprized 


__—— 
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the ſpace he is reading ; intimating at the ſame time, whether | 
5 ESN ſome time before their election. 


; nd, or figure. | 
tg E what is — on the ſimblat, is to faſten little ſtrings 
EK And thus they continue to do, till the whole De- 
is read. 2 a 

iece det compoſed of ſeyeral repetitions of the ſame 
fey? when the whole De/iex is drawn, the drawer, to re- 
begin, as I may ſay, the Deg afreſh, has nothing to do, 
but raiſe the little ſtrings with ſlip-knots to the top of the ſim- 
blot, which he had jet down to the bottom. And this he is 
to repeat as often as is neceſſary, till the whole be manu- 


red. 
— have likewiſe a Deſiga, but much more | 


ſimple than that now deſcribed. It is drawn on paper, 
with lines, and ſquares, repreſenting the threads of the warp, 
and woof. But in lieu of lines, whereof the figures of the 
former conſiſt, theſe only conſiſt of points, or 2 
in certain of the little ſquares, formed by the interſection of 
the lines. Theſe points mark the threads of the warp that 
are to be raiſed ; and the ſpaces left blank, denote the threads 
that are to keep their ſituation. The reſt is managed as in 
the former. 3 
Drstex, is particularly uſed in painting, for the firſt idea of a 
e work drawn roughly, and in little; with intention to 
de executed, and finiſhed in large. See PAinTiNG. 
In this ſenſe, the Defigs is the ſimple contour, or outline of 
the figures, Or things intended to be repreſented; or the lines 
that terminate, and circumſcribe them. See ConTouR, and 
DESIGNING. 
Such Defign is ſometimes drawn in crayons, or ink, without 
any ſhadows at all: ſometimes it is hatched, that is, the ſha- 
dows are expreſſed by ſenſible lines, uſually drawn acroſs each 
other with the pen, crayon, or graver. Sometimes, again, 
the ſhadows are done with the crayon rubbed, ſo as there does 
not appear any lines : ſometimes, the grain, or ſtrokes of 
the crayon appear, as not being rubbed : ſometimes the Deſign 
is waſhed, that is, the ſhadows are done with a pencil, in E 
dan ink, or ſome other liquor: and ſometimes the Defign is 
coloured, that is, colours are laid on much like thoſe intend- 
ed for the grand work. 
The qualities, or conditions required in a Deen, are cor- 
. 1 taſte, elegance, character, diverſity, expreſſion, 
perſpective. | | 
CorreQneſs depends principally on the juſtneſs of the propor- 
tions, and a knowledge of anatomy. Taſte is an idea or 
manner of deſignizg, which ariſes either from the complexion 
and natural diſpoſition, or from education, ones maſters, ſtu- 
dies, c. Elegance gives the figures a kind of delicac 
which ſtrikes people of judgment, and a certain agreeableneſs 
which pleaſes every body. "he character is what is peculiar 
to each thing; in which there muſt be a diverſity ; in as much 
as every thing has its particular character to diſtinguiſh it. 
The expreſſion is the repreſentation of an object according 
to its character, and the ſeveral circumſtances it is ſuppoſed to 
de in. The perſpeQive is the repreſentation of the parts of a 
panting, or figure, according to the ſituation they are in. 
with reſpe& to the point of ſight. - See ExPRESS1ION, Se. 
The Deſign, or Dranght, is a part of the greateſt import, and 
extent in painting. It is acquired chiefly by habit and ap- 
plication; rules being of leſs avail here than in any of the 
_ * of the art, as colouring, clair-obſcure, expteſ- 
, C, 
The principal rules that regard the De/ign, are; that novices 
xcultom themſelyes to copy good originals ar firſt ſight: not 
to uſe ſquares in drawing; for fear of ſtinting and confin- 
15 their judgment: to ſtay till they can en well after the 
lite defore they begin the practice of perſpeQtve rules: in de- 
Haig after the life, to learn to adjuſt the bigneſs of their 
figures to the viſual angle, and the diſtance of the eye, from 
model or object: to mark out all the parts of their De- 
before they begin to ſhadow : to make their contours' in 
rea pieces, without taking notice of the little muſcles, and 
breaks: to make themſelves maſters ot the rules of per- 
beQive : to obſerve every ſtroak as to its perpendicular paral- 
ll and diſtance; and particularly ſo. to compare, and oppoſe 
pe fart that meet upon, and traverſe the perpendicular, as to 
a kind of ſquare in the mind; which is the great, and 
al {t the only rule of deſigning juſtly : to have a regard not 
deal to the model, but alfo to the part already deſigned; there 
$ no ſuch thing as de/igni»g with ſtrict juſtneſs, but by 
Th paring and proportioning every part to the fitſt. 
8 relt relates to perſpeQive: as, that thoſe objects be ſeen 
one view, whoſe rays meet in a point: that the eye and 
| obje& be always conceived as immoveable: that the ſpace, or 
medium between them, be conceived tranſparent : and that 
the eye, Ps bo and picture, be at a juſt diſtance ; which is 
aun) double the bigneſs of the ſobjeck or picture. See Prn- 
DEC CIVE, ? n J P 
SIGNATION, the a& of marking or indicating, and 
1 thing known. -The Defignation of ſuch an eſtate 
by the tenants, dutments, and boundings. Among the 
{ 


ſeveral packthreads, which are to raiſe the threads | 


. 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


Romans there were Defemetions of the conſuls, and other 
1 
each perſon his place, c in Cc i 

ae e 1 Re 
The word is formed from the verb defienare, to deſign: 
The Defignator was a kind of marſhal, or maſter of the cere- 
momes, who regulated the ſeats, march, order, Cc. 
were De/ignators at funeral ſolemnities, at the games, 
theatres, and ſhews, who not only aſſigned every body his 


place, but alſo led him to it; as appears from the prologue 
to the Pznulus of Plautus. . 88 10 8 


DESIGNING, the art of delineating, or drawing the appear- 
ance of natural objects, by 1 a plain. Dxs16N. 


To defign according to the rules of mathematicks, makes the 
23 of perſpeQive, See PERSPECTIVE, and SCEXOGRA- 
HY. 
To defign by the Camera Obſcura. See Camera Obſcars. 
Mechanical ethod of DEStGninG Objeds.----Provide a ſquare 
piece of glaſs fitted into a frame, ABDC, (Tab. Perſpective 
fig. 15.) and waſh, or ſmear it over with water wherein a 
little gum has been diſſolved. When it is well dried again, 
turn it towards the object, or objects to be de/igned, ſo as that 
the whole thereof may be ſeen through a 3 or ſight 
GH, fixed thereto. en proceed to work; applying 
the eye to the * a pen and ink draw every thing on 
the glaſs, as you ſee it appear thereon. Havin finiſhed the 
draught, lay a fair, moiſt thereon ; a reſſing it 
pretty tight down, the whole will be ma from the 
glaſs to the paper.------The method is very good, eaſy, and 
exact ; and deſerves to be more uſed by painters, 
DESPOT, a title ps prey. given to the princes of Walachia, 
Servia, and fome of the-neighbouring countries. 
The word in its firſt origin fignified the ſame with the Latin 
Berus, and the Engliſh maſter. But in time it underwent the 
ſame fate on medals, as, among the Latins, Ceſar did with 
regard to Auguſtus ; pactaerc, anſwering to Auguſtus, and 
AECnNOTHC, Deſpores, to Ceſar. See Cagar. 


Thus, Nicephorus, having ordered his ſon Stauracſus to be 


crowned; the ſon, out of reſpect, would only take the name 
AECHOTEC ; leaving to his father that of Bactaerc. For it 
is to be noted, that it was juſt about the time that the empe- 
rors began to ceaſe to uſe Latin inſcriptions. 
This delicacy, however, did not laſt long ; for the following 
emperors preferred the quality of ancnoruc to that of BA 
CIAETC, particularly Conſtantin, Michael Ducas, Nicepho- 
5 Botoniates, Romanus Diogenes, the Commeni, and fo) 
ers. 
In imitation of the princes, the princeſſes likewiſe aſſumed the 
* — On Al 1 ſurnamed the Angel, that 
was the emperor Alexius, ſurn ly ere- 
ated the dignity of Deſpot ; and made it the firſt after that of 
emperor, above that of Auguſtus, or Sebaſtocrator, and Cæ- 
far. - Sce AUGUST. | | 
The Deſpots were uſually the emperors ſons, or ſons in law, 
and their collegues, or co-partners in the empire, as well as 
their preſumptive heirs. I he 7 that were ſons of the 
emperort, had more 5 and authority, than thoſe that 
were only ſons in law; Codin, p. 38. deſcribes the habit, 
and ornaments of the Deſpot. See the notes of Fa. Goat on 
that author. aig Dogs. 
Under the ſucceſſors of Conſtantin the Great, the title, * * 
of Sparta, was given to the emperor's ſon, or brother, who 
had the city of Sparta, ot Lacedæmon, by way of Apannage. 
DESPOTISM, or Drsroric Government, à form of govern- 
ment wherein the price is abſolute and arbitrary, doing what- 
ever he liſts, without being checked by any other power. 
Such are moſt of the Eaſtern governments, as thoſe of the 
- Mogol, Grand Signior, Sophi of Perſia, &'c. _ 
DESPOUILLE, in heraldry, is the whole caſe, skin, or ſſough 
of a beaſt; with the head, feet, tail, and all appurtenances ; 


ſo as being filled, or ſtuffed, it looks like the entire creature. 


. See EXUVIE. nn 3 iT 
DESPUMATION, che clazification of any liquor, by throw- 
"ing up its foulneſs It a froth, and taking that off. See Faorn, 
SCUM, . CLARIFICATION, C. ati 
DESQUAMATION, expreſſes. the flaking, or ſcaling of ca- 
rious bones. See EXFOLIATION. WE 
DESSERT, or DESART, the laſt. ſervice brought on lber 
of people of quality, when the meats are all taken off, 
Deſſert conſiſis of truits, paſtry- works. confectious, c. 
DESSICCATIVE, or DSC ATE, in eine, a remedy 


that has the virtus of drying 4 gous moiſture; uſed to 
skin over old e y, 4 Deſſiccative unguent, 
Sc. pimpinella is held detetſive, daſſiccati ue, and vuluerary. 


DESTILLATION, or Difillatios in chymiſtry. See Di- 
STILLATION. f at F 
DESTINIES, in ology. See the article PAxcs. | 


E , 
DESTINY, the order, diſpolition,. or chain of ſecond kanſes 

appointed by providence ; and importing, or carrying With ir 

a neceflity of event. See FATE, and — g 
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fine what the word Deſtiny ſhould lignify, than whar it did 
ſignify in common language: for they had n 


unknown cauſe, to which they referred that invariable diſpo- 


to rcal being that the name Deſtiny can agree to. The hea- | 


gined undeſervedty; and on the other fide, not being willing 
to allow that it was their own fault; formed this phantom 


DESTRUCTION, paſſively taken, is the corruption, or au- 


DESUDATION, expreſſes aprofufe, and inordinate ſweating ; 


DESULTOR, in antiquity, a raulter, or Icaper, who jumps 


_ horſes, and when that, they were mounted on, grew weary, 


The Greeks and Romans borrowed the praQice from thoſe 
barbarous nations; but they only ufed ir in their games, races, | 
and funeral ſolenmitics; aud never, that we read of, iu war. 


D 


DETACHMENT), a military term, ſignifying a certam num- 


equally, to be employed in ſome particular enterprize; as to 


a place, or to enter into ſome garriſon, Ec. 
DETEN 


time of his unjuſt Detention. See BENEFICE. 
DETERIORATION, an a& whereby a thing is impaired or 


| ariſes from the fault of the keeper, he is anſwerable for the 
- fame. | 88 
Dererioratiun, in the year 1695, under the title of, Tractatus 


DETERGENT, in medicine, is applied to remedies that cleanſe, 


- Detergents are not only ſoftening, and adheſive, but alſo, by. 
* a peculiar »ftivity or dich 


with thens ſuch particles as they lay hold of in their paſſage. 


external. Sce SARCOTICK, © . 


DET 


According to many of the heathen philoſophers, Deſtiuy was 
4 fecrer, and inviſible power, or virtue, which with incom- 
prehenſible wiſdom, conducts what to us appears irregular, 
aud fortuitous. This amounts to what we call God. See GoD. 
The Stoicks by Deſtiny underftood a certain concatenation of 
things, which from all eternity follow each other of abſolute 
neceſſity ; there being no power able to interrupt their conuex- 
ion. This anſwers to our idea of providence. See PROVIDENCE. 
But the Stoicks made even rhe gods themſelves ſubject to the 
neceſſity of this Deſtiny. The truth is, the Stoicks rather de- 


o diſtin& idea of 
this power to whom they attributed thoſe events. They had 
only a vague, confufed idea of I know not what chimæta, or 


ſition, and the eternal concarenation of all things. There is 


then philoſophers, ho had framed a notion thereof, ſuppoſed 
it to exiſt, without knowing precitlely what they meant by 
it. But men, not daring on the one tide, to impute to provi- 
dence the evils and misfortuncs that befel them, as they ima- 


of Deſtiny, to bear the weight of all the evil. See FORTURE. 


nihilation of ſomething before exilting. Sce CORRUPTION. 
A thing paſles from eſſe to non- eſſe, either by corruption, when 
nothing of the ſubftance is loſt, but only the accidents, vi. 
the diſpoſition of parts: or, # annihilation, when both ſub- 
ſtance and accidents areJoft. Sec ANNIAILATION. 


followed by the eruption of tudamina, or heat-pimples. See 
"SWEAT, and SUDAMINA-. 


off one horſe upon another. 


| | | 
Among the Scythians, Indians, and Numidians, rhe cavaliers, 


or hotie· men who ſerved in the wars, were very expert De- 
fultores ; that is, they always carried with them at leaſt two 


or wanted breath, they leaped with great agility and addrels 
upon the other, which they led in their hand. | 


The Deſultores, therefore, were among the people of Aſia, 
and Africa, ſoldiers ; but among the Romans, Ec. they were 
no more than tumblers, and poſture-maſters. Euſtathius on 
Homer's Iliad, Lib. IV. aſſures us, that inſtead of two, they 
had ſometimes four, or ſix horſes, all abreaſt; and would jump 


from the firſt to the fourth, or fixth, which was the maſter- | 


pace ot their art, 2 | 

TACHED Pieces, in fortification, are demi-lunes, rave- 
lms, horn and crown-works, and even baſtions when ſepa- 
rated, or at a diſtance from the body of the place. | 

In painting, the figures are ſaid to be well detached, or looſen- 
ed, when they ſtand free, and diſengaged from each other, are 
no where confounded together, but ſtand out with a ſtrong 
relievo from the ground, and cach other. 


ber of ſoldiers, taken out of ſevetal regiments or companies 


form a kind of flying camp, to relieve a part already enga- 
ged in battle, to join a ſeparare army, to aſſiſt at the ſiege of 


ENTION, the poſſeſſion, or holding of lands, or the 
like, from ſome other claimant. See POSSESSION and SE1SIN. 


The word is chiefly uſcd in an ill ſenſe, for an unjuſt with- | 
holding, Ec. 


The canons condemn a perſon who has intruded into a bene- 
fice, to make reſtitution of all the fruits thereof, during the 


rendred worſe. See DAMAGE. 
When the Deterioration of a commodity, ſeized by an officer, 


J. Frederic Mayer, profeſſor at Leipſic, printed a treatiſe of 
de Deterioratione. 


mundify, and carry off viſcid, and glutinous humours. 
The plant, harts-horn, deterges, and ' conſolidates wounds. 
Rhaponticum is aperitive, and good againſt the gravel and 
ſtome ; it alſo gdeterges, and expels poiſon. ks 


ofition to motion, joined with-a ſuit- 
able configuration of parts, are aptto abrade, and carry along 


All medicines of this intention are ſuppoſed to cleanſe, and 
heal, that is, incarnate, or fill up with new fleſh all ulcerati- 
ons, and foulneſſes occaſioned thereby, whether internaf, or 


DET 


To do this, iu all internal caſes eſpecially, the medicine 


be ſuppoſed to maintain its primary propertie opt 
at the piece of action, nd there i 5 "whe — 57 
the appel lation of a Detergent, and a vulnerary : fir * to 
adheſive quality, which conſiſts in the comparative | -1 
of ſutface, and flexibility of its component parts; du beben 
it very readily falls into contact with, and adbares Which 
ſlough of ulcerous exudations, which by their looſe f 0, the 
are eaſily carried along with the mediciue; and mnon 
matter is ſo 3 ** which is the clean 
ing part, what was inſtrumental in this o 
ard ſtick, and adhere to the cutaneous camel whe 
their addition. and the protruſion of proper nouriſhment 4; 
terug to the ſame place, the waſte is made up, that is, the fl. 
cer is healed. Quincy. n 
After the like manner is the operation of Detergents, to be 
accounted for in exterual application. By the warmth of their 
parts they rarify, and by their adheſive quality, they join wi 
and take off along with them, in every drefling > 
thrown upon the place to which they are applied; until 2 
more convenient matter is brought thither by the circulating 
juices, which they aſſiſt in adhering to, and incarnatin * 
eroded cavities. Only this may be taken notice of * 
nally, whatſoever of this kind is mixed with the animal fuids 
by the known laws of circulation, will be firſt . 
and teft behind, For all thoſe parts which are ſpecifically 
heavieſt, will move neareſt the axis of the canals, becauſe the. 
moments are the greateſt, and will carry them as near a8 an 
be in ſtreight lines; but the lighter parts will always be 
joſtled to the ſides, where they ſooneſt meet with outlets to get 
quite oft, or are ſtruck into ſach cavities we are here ſpeakin 
of, in which they adhere, and make part of the ſubſtance. 
This is underſtood of the milder degree of Detergents; and it 
is eaſy to conceive from hence, how an increaſe of thoſe qua- 
licies of activity and adheſion conjointly, may make a medicine 
ariſe to the greateſt efficacy in this reſpect. And it is upon 
this foot, that afl thofe medicines operate, which are giten to 
cteanfe obſtructions, or foulneſſes in any of the viſcera, or 
paſlages ; and which may be increaſed in efficacy ſo far, asto 
fetch off even the membranes, and capillary veſſels. 
DETERMINATE Problem, is that which has but one, or at 
leaſt but a certain number of ſolutions; in contra- diſtinction 
to aa indeterminate problem, which admits of infiuſte ſoluti- 
ons. See INDETERMINATE. | 
Such, e. gr. is the problem, To deſcribe an Iſoſceles triangle 
on a given line, whoſe angles at the baſe ſhall be double that 
at the vertex: which has only one ſolution; as that which 
follows has two, viz. To find ati Iſoſceles triangle, whole 
area and perimeter are given, See PROBLEM. | 
A determinate ptobtem may either be ſimple, or linear, plane, 
; ſolid, or ſutſolid. See PlAxk, SOLID, Sc. 
' DETERMINATION, in phyſicks, the diſpoſition or tenden- 
| Cy of a body towards one way, rather than another. 
eavy bodies have a Determination towards the centre of the 
' earth. See CENTRE, and DESCENT. 
DETERMINATION, is alſo uſed for the action whereby a cauſe 
or agent is limited, or reſtrained to act, or not act, this, or 
| that, and in this, or that manner. See AGENT, and ACT108. 
Determinations, (ay the ſchool-men, proceed either from al 
efficient cauſe ; in which caſe the Determination is called ef- 
fective, as when an artiſt determines an inſtrument to à cr 
tain action: or from the form, as that determines the indif- 
ferency of the matter; and thus our ſenſes are faid 10 be 
ene to have ideas upon the preſence of 
objects. | 
Or the Determination is from the matter or ſubjectt that receves 
the action; and thus, the heating of fire upon clay dee 
it to harden, upon war to ſoften, c. Or it is from the « 
ject; as when weſay, Colour determimes che vifive power: or 
laſtty, it is from the end, as the end determines che deſire. 1 
| Determinations again are either moral, or phyſical A mot 
| Determination is that proceeding from a cauſe which = 
morally, i. e. by commanding, perſuading, or adviſing 
E . 2 
Phy/ical Determination, is an act whereby God excites de 
applies a ſecond cauſe to act, antecedently to all operation. 
| creature.---Such a Determination, the Thomilts an 
nicans maintain neceſſary to all, and ſingular action [3 oa 
crearure. The Jeſuits, on the contrary, deny that * 
determines even ſecond cauſes; and hold, that God _ on 
influence on ſecond cauſes, but only with the ſecon 55 
the action. And thus they exclude a phyſical Det en 
both from natural cauſes, as ſuppoſing them already nal De- 
ned by nature to act; ſo that there needs no other extern * 
terminatius from God to the ſeveral actions: and to t0 Our 
cauſes, as ſuppoſing ſuch a Predetermination commer 22 
natural liberty. See PREDETERMINATION, Caus * ens, 
A Determination to be pleaſed with certain for * a Deter- 
a Hare ingenious author calls, an Internal Senſe 5 Al ers, mall 
mination to be pleaſed with virtuous aQions, char ee 
ners, Sc. 4 Moral Senſe, See SENSE. 
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DETERSIVE, in medicine, the ſame with Detergent. See 
RGENT. 
* is a deterſive medicine which eleanſes the lower ven- 
ter. Deterſeve unguents are alſo called Mundiſicarives. See 
MuxDIFICATIVE. The leaves and ſummets of the ſtraw- 
verry are d4eterſive and aſtringent. 
DETINUE, a writ which lies againſt a man, who having 
oods or chattels delivered to keep, refuſes to re- deliver them. 
Detinue anſwers, in great meaſure, to the Acłio Depoſiti of the 
Civilians.---He takes his Action Detinue, to recover the 
thing detained, not the damages ſuſtained by the Detinue. 
DETONATION * in chymiſtry, the noiſe which minerals 
make when they begin to heat in crucibles * the volatile 
parts ruſhing out with impetuoſity, and ths humidity eſcaping. 
* The word is formed of de, and tone, I thunder. 
Detonation is much the ſame with Decrepitation, only its action 
moreforcible, and the noiſe greater.--- aurum fulminans heated, 
Ge. goes off with a violent crack, z. e. makes a great Dero- 
yation. See AURUMfwulminans. 
Detonation takes away the impure volatile ſulphur from bodies. 
D:roxAT10N chiefly denotes the act or operation of expelling 
the impure, volatile, and ſulphureous parts out of antimony, 
and leaving behind the fixed and internal parts. 
This is chiefly performed by means of ſaltpetre, c. See Ax- 
TiMONY. 
DETRANCHE!/, among the French heralds, ſignifies a line 
bend-wiſe, which does not come from the very dexter angle, 
but either from ſome part of the upper edge, and thence fal- 
ling athwart or diagonally ; or from part of the dexter-ſide, 
They ſay, Tranche, Detranche, and Retranche, to denote, 
that there are two diagonal lines, making two partitions in the 
eſcutcheon, and coming from the angles, and a third from ſome 
of the other parts abovementioned, See TRANcHE“. 
DEVASTAVERUNT, or DevasTaAvir, Bona Teſtatoris, a 
writ lying againſt executors, and adminiſtrators, for paying le 
gacics, and debts on ſimple contract without ſpecialties, be- 
tore debts on bonds and ſpecialties. -In which caſe, the execu- 
tors are as liable to actions, as if they had notoriouſly waſted 
thegoods of the teſtator, or converted them to their on uſe; 
and are — to pay ſuch debts by ſpecialty out of their 
own goods, --- | 
DEVENERUNT, a writ anciently directed to the eſcheator, 
on the death of the heir of a tenant of the king holding in capite, 
within age, and in the king's cuſtody ; - commanding the eſ- 
cheator to enquire, upon the oaths of good and lawful men, 
ay: _ and tenements, by the death of the tenant, come 
to the king. ö 
DEVIATION in the old aſtronomy, a motion of the deferent, 
or excentric, whereby it advances to, or recedes from the e- 
cliptic, See DEFERENT, 
The greateſt Deviation of Mercury is ſixteen minutes; that 
of Venus only ten. See ELONGATION, and EXCENTRICITY. 
DEVIL“, Dianotus, an evil angel; one of thoſe celeſtial ſpi- 
nts caſt down from heaven, for pretending to equal himſelf 
with God. See ANGEL. 
Ihe word is formed from the French Diable of the Latin Di- 
abolus, which comes from the Greek Alas, Accuſer, or 
Calumniator. 
The Athiopians paint the Devil white, to be even with the 
Europeans, who paint him black. Ludolph. 
© find uo mention of the Devil in the Old Teſtament, but 
only of Satan. Nor do we meet with the word Devil in any 
heathen authors, in the ſignification attached to it among 
chriſtians ; that is, as a creature revolted from God: their the- 
ology went no farther than to evil Genũ, or Dæmons who har- 
raſſed and perſecuted mankind. Thus, the Chaldeans believ- 
th a good principle, and an evil principle, which was 
an enemy of mankind. See D&MON, PRINCIPLE, &c. 
he relations we have of the religion of the Armenians, aſ- 
= us of ſome idolatrous nations who worſhip the Devil: 
fer the term Devil muſt not here be taken in the ſcripture 
enſe: thoſe people have an idea of two collateral indepen- 
*lt beings, one whereof is good, and the other evil. And they 
Fan the earth under the — 2 ce and direction of the evil being; 
W ISE x authors, with ſome impropriety, call the gh 
charag. craldry, a name common to all figures, ciphers, 
ers, rebus's, motto's, c. which, by their alluſion to 


the names of perſons or families, denote their qualities, nobi- 


, REBus, e. 
hes in this ſenſe, is of a much older ſtanding than heral- 
2 ; being that which gave the firſt riſe to armories : 
was 8 Eagle was the Deviſe of the Roman empire; SPQR 
whe 5 Deviſeof the Roman people; and ſtill continues to be 
The 6 ey Call the eſcutcheon of the city of Rome. See ARMS. 
I ſt Deviſes were mere letters diſtributed on the borders of 
Ti houſings, and banners, and at length on the ſhields. 
C — eK was the Dediſe of the French Kings of the name of 
There? from Charlcs V. to Charles IX. 


Y dns and arms. The dukes of Guile took for their 


lty, or the like. See CHARACTER, CIPHER, Morro, PRo- | 


were alſo Deviſes by rebus's, equivocals, or alluſions, | 


DEV 


Deviſe an Ain an O, to ſignify chacun A ſon tour, every one 
in his turn. And the houſe of Seneſai, im virtute & honore 
ſeneſces, Some that had towers in their arms, ##rris mea Dew; 
&c. See REnus. | g 
There are alſo enigmatical Deviſes: as that of the Golden 
Fleece, with Autre Waurai, intimating that Philip the Good, 
who inſtituted that order, renounced every other woman, bur 
Iſabella of Portugal, whom he then married. See ENIGMA. 
Deviſes ſometimes contain entire proverbs; as that of Cæſat 
Borgia, ant Ceſar aut Nihil. See PRoOvER3. 

The word Deviſe is formed from the Latin dividere, and was 
applied to the things juſt mentioned, as well as thoſe hereafter 
mentioned, by reaſon they ſerved to divide, ſeparate, and di- 
ſtinguiſh perſons, parties, &c. Fa. Menetrier obſerves, that 
there are as many different kinds of Deviſes, as there are diffe- 
rent manners of diſtinguiſhing one another, or as there are ſim- 
ple figures, or words, capable of exprefling qualities, offices, 
virtues, actions, c. of perſons, and of notifying or diſtin- 
guiſhing them from others. 


DEv1sE, is now taken in a more reſtrained ſenſe for an emblem; 


or arepreſentation of ſome natural body, with a motto, or ſen- 
tence applicd in a figurative ſenſeto the advantage of ſomeper - 
ſon. See EMBLEM, 

In this ſenſe, the figure, or image, is called the Body, and 
the motto the Soul of the Deviſe. 

A Deviſe is a ſort of metaphor, repreſenting one object by an- 
other where with it has ſome reſemblance. So that a Deviſe is 
only true, when it contains a metaphorical ſimilitude, and may 
it ſelf be reduced into a compariton. Laſtly, it is a metaphor 
painted, and viſible, and that ſtrikes the eye. All theſe cir- 
cumſtances are required to a Deviſe; and without them, a 
figure only makes a hicroglyphic, and a motto only a ſentence, 
See ALLUSION, METAPHOR, HIEROGLYPHIC, SIMILE, 


" | 
Fa. Bouhours gives an accurateexplication of the word Deviſe, 
in an extract inſerted in the Memoirs de Trevoux. A de- 
viſe, ſays he, is a compoſition, or aſſemblage of figures drawn 
from nature and art, called the Body; and of a few words a- 
dapted to the figure, called the Sox/. Such a compound, adds 
he, we make uſe of to denote our thought, or intention by 
compariſon ; for the eſſence of the Deviſe conſiſts in a compa- 


riſon taken from nature or art, and founded on a metaphor. 


This he illuſtrates in the following inſtance: A young noble- 
man, of great courage and ambition, bore for his Deviſe, in 


the laſt carrouſal at the court of France, a rocket mounted 


in the air, with this Italian motto, poco duri purche minalxi, 
may I laſt but a ſhort time, provided I mount high; which 
ſeems to hold forth the following diſcourſe : as the rocket riſes 
a great pitch, though it only endures alittle while; ſo it docs 
not concern me to live long, provided I attain to glory and 
eminence ; which is a juſt compariſon. See CoMPaAR 150K. 
On this footing, a Deviſe, to define it rightly, is a painted me- 
taphor; or rather, an enigma inverted for, whereas enigma's 
repreſent nature or art by the events of hiſtory, and the adven- 
tures of fables, a Deviſe is a repreſentation of human qualities 
by natural or artificial bodies, 

Thus, to expreſs the character of Louis XIV. a ſun was paint- 
ed, which, yet, luminous as it is, has more power than luſtre, 
And the better to determine the ſenſe of the painting to this ſig 
nification, the Caſtillian motto is added, mas virtud gue luz. 
The perſonal merit of Mary, Queen of Scots, was repreſent- 
ed by a pomegranate, with theſe words, mon prix weſt pas de 
ma couronne ; and the talent of an apoſtolical perſon, who be- 
came all things to all men, by alooking-glaſs, with thoſe words 
of St. Paul, omnibus omnia. g f 
Deviſes are uſed on coins, counters, ſeals, ſhields, triumphal 
arches, artificial fire-works, and other ſolemnities. They are 
a ſort of images, very pertinently, and artfully repreſenting 


the enterprizes and intrigues of war, love, piety, ſtudy, 


fortune, &c. g 
The French have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this way, eſpecial- 


ly ſince the time of cardinal Mazarin, who had a wonderful fan- 


for deviſes. | 
7 e alle have reduced the making of Deviſes into an art, 


and laid down the laws and rules thereof. Some of the prin- 


cipal are, 1. Tbat there be nothing monſtrous or extravagant 
in the figures; nothing contrary to the nature of things, or 


to the common opinion of mankind. 2. That figures be not 


joined which have no _— or relation to each other; the 
meraphor being to be founded on ſomething real, and not on 
hazard or imagination ; excepting ſome whimſical combinations 
eſtabliſhed in mythology, which cuſtom, and the authority of 
the poets have made paſs for natural. 3. That the human body 
be never taken into Deviſer; as this would be ro compare a 
man with himſelf. 4. That there be a ſort of unity in the 
figures which compoſe the body: we do not mean, that 
there muſt only be a ſimple figure; but that, if there be 


| ſeveral, they have a relation and ſubordination to each 


other: ſo that there be one principal figure whereon all the 
reſt depend. Though till the fewer figures there are ig the 
body of the Deviſe, and the leſs they are confuſed, the more 


K perfect 
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perfect and elegant is the Deviſe. 4 The motto, which is | 
to animate the figure, muſt agree ſo accurately thereto, as 
that it could not ſerve for any other. 6. w_ to be 
named that appears to the eye, and which the bare inſpection 
might notify. 7. The motto not to have a compleat ſenſe of 
itſelf; for being to make a compound with the figure, it muſt 
only be a part, and conſequently muſt not ſignify the 
whole. If the words alone have a compleat ſignifi cation, you 
have a full and diſtin& notion independently of the figure; 
whereas the ſignification ſhould reſult from both. 8. The 
ſhorter the motto, the more beautiful: and a ſuſpenſion of the 
ſenſe, which leaves ſomewhat to guels, is one of the principal 
graces of the Deviſe, Laſtly, it is accounted a happineſs, 
where the words of a poet are applied in a ſenſe which he ne- 
yer dreamed of, and yet ſo pertinently, that it ſhould ſeem 
they had been intended for the ſame. 
Dxvisk, or Divisk, in common law, the act whereby a teſta- 
tor gives, or bequeaths, his lands, or goods, by his laſt will 
in writing, See Legacy. 
He who makes the Deviſe, is called the Deviſor, and he, to 
whom it is made, the Deviſee. 
The words of a will the law interprets in a larger, and more 
favourable ſenſe than thoſe of a deed: for if land be deviſed 
to a man to have to him for ever, or to have to him, and his 
aſſigns; in thoſe caſes the Deviſee ſhall! have a fee ſimple. 
Yet if given jn the ſame manner by feoffment, he has but an 
eſtate for life. 
So, if one deviſe land to an infant in his mother's belly; it is 
a good and valid Deviſe ; though it is otherwiſe by feoffment, 
grant, or gift: for in thoſe caſes there ought to be one of ability 
to receive preſently, otherwiſeit is void. See WILL, and DEED. 
DEUNNX, a diviſion of the Roman libra, or pound; contain- 
ing eleven ounces, or eleven twelfths of any thing. See As, 
LiBRA, OUNCE, Cc. 


DEVOLVED, ſomething acquired by right of Devolution. See 
DEvoLUuT1ON. | 


Such a right is devolved to the crown, Such an eſtate de vol- 
ved on M- by the death of N----, 
The word is alſo uſed for a right acquired by a rene, of 
conferring a benefice, when the inferior, and ordinary colla- 
tor, has neglected to confer, or has conferred it on an unqua- 
lified perſon, | 
If a patron neglects to preſent to a benefice in ſix months, the 
preſentation lapſes, or devo/ves upon the biſhop, and from 
thence to the primate. See Layse. | 
DEVOLUTION, in the French law, a right acquired by 
deſcent, or ſucceſſion, from degree to degree. 
Devolution, in general, is an impediment provided by the 
cuſtoms of ſeveral provinces, whereby the husband who ſur- 
vives his wife, or the wife ſurviving her husband, is prohibited 
to alienate the real, and immoveable effects of the deceaſed; 
and obliged to preſerve them for the children iſſued from that 
marriage. So that they ſucceed thereto in excluſion of thoſe 
born of a ſecond marriage. | 


DEVOTION, a ſincere, ardent worſhip of God. See PRAYER, 
Worsnie, Se. 
Monſr. Jurieu defines Devotion a ſoftening, and yielding of 
heart, with an inward conſolation, which the ſouls of belie- 
vers feel in the exerciſes of piety. 
Under the name of Devotions are uſually underſtood certain 
religious practices, which a perſon makes it a rule to diſcharge 
regularly: and with reaſon ; if this exactitude be founded on 
ſolid piety; otherwiſe it is vanity, or ſuperſtition. | 
DEvoriox, among the Romans, was a ſort of ſacrifice, or ce- 
remony, whereby they conſecrated themſelves to the ſervice 
of ſome perſon. See SACRIFICE, c. ; 
The ancients had a notion, that the life of one might be re- 
deemed by the death of another: and hence were thoſe De vo- 
tions ſo frequent for the lives of the emperors. See VorA. 
The Devotion of Decius, who, after devoting himſelf to his 
country, threw himſelf into the hands of his enemies, and 
Was killed, is ſaid to have gained the Romans the victory. 
But Devotion to any particular perſon was not known till Au- 
uſtus. The day after the title Auguſtus had been given 
Ctavius ; Pacuvius, a tribune of the people, began to ſay, he 
would devote, and conſecrate himſelf to him, as was pradliſed 
among the barbarous nations, to obey him even at the expence 
of life, if he were commanded. His example was immediate- 
Ix. followed by all the reſt; and it came at length to be eſta- 
bliſhed into a cuſtom, never to go to ſalute the emperor, with- 
out declaring they were devoted to him. Auguſtus, though 


ſeeming to oppoſe this vile and infamous flattery, yet reward- 
ed the author. 


DEVOURING, in heraldry. ---- When fiſhes are born in an 


eſcutcheon in a feeding poſture, the heralds denominate it 
rech by reaſon fiſhes ſwallow all their food whole. See 


18H. | 
DEUTEROCANONICAL *, in the ſchool- theology, an 


appellation given to certain books of holy ſcripture, which 
were added to the canon after the reſt ; either by reaſon they 
were not wrote till after the compilation of the canon, or by 
. reaſon of ſome diſpute as to their canonicity. See CANON. 


. reaſon ſome of them were not compoſed till 


DEUTERONOMY *, one of the ſacred books of the old 


probable opinion. 
DE 
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* The word is Greek, being compounded of 1 
neyovieng, Canonical. a Ing Fevrep3e, ſeen, and 
The Jews, it is certain, acknowledge feyera] 8 
canon, which were put there later than the 12 * their 
that under Eſdras, a great aſſembly of their doors 1 
they call by way of eminence, the Great Synagogue ** ich 
collection of the ſacred books, which we now have de the 
Hebrew Old Teſtament. And they agree, that th in the 
books therein which had not been fo before the Bay," 
captivity ; ſuch are thoſe of Daniel, Ezekiel, Hagga, 9 Oniſh 
thoſe of Eſdras, and Nehemiah, c. and 
And the Romiſh church has fince added others to the 
that were not, nor could be in the canon of the Jews; h 
After, Such 13 


the book of Eccleſiaſticus; with ſeveral of the A 


books, as the Maccabees, Wiſdom, c. Others were added 
ſtill Iater, by reaſon their canonicity had not been yet 
mined: and till ſuch examen, and judgment, they mi * 
ſet aſide at pleaſure. a 8 
But fince that church has pronounced as to the canonicity of 
theſe books, there is no more room now for her — © 
doubt of them, than there was for the Jews to doubt of choſe 
of the canon of Eſdras. And the Deuterocanonical books are 
with them as canonical, as the proto-canonical. The on! 
difference between them conſiſting in this, that the canon x 
of the one was not generally known, examined, and reg 
ſo ſoon as that of the others. 
The Denterocanonical books, in the modern canon, are the 
book of Eſther, either the whole, or at leaſt the ſeven laſt 
chapters thereof. The =_ to the Hebrews 

e 


; that of : 
and that of Jude; the ſecond of St. Peter ; the e 2 


third of St. John; and the Revelation. The Deuterocanonical 
parts of books, are in Daniel, the hymn of the three Chil- 
dren; the prayer of Azariah; the hiſtories of Suſannah, of 
Bel, and the Dragon ; the laſt chapter of St, Mark ; the 
bloody Sweat, and the appearance of the Angel, related in 


St. Luke, chapter xxii; and the hiſtory of the adult 
Won St. John, chapter viii. ca 


teſtament; being the laſt of thoſe written by Moſes. See 
PENTATEUCH. 


© has word is Greek, compounded of zeurtpog, ſecond, and wy,,, 
. 

It does not appear, that Moſes made any diviſion of what 
he wrote into books; or that he gave different names and 
titles to the different parts of his work : nor do the Jews, 
even at this day, diſtinguiſh them in the copies they uſe in the 
ſynagogues ; but write them all running as one ſingle work, 
without any other diſtinction beſide that of little and great 
paraſches. It is true, in the other copies, uſed by private 
perſons, they are divided into five parts, as among us; but 
they give them no other name, but the firſt word wherewith 
each diviſion begins: much as we do in quoting a decree, or 
chapter of the canon-law. 
Thus, the firſt part of Moſes's work they call VNN Be- 
reſchit, becauſe beginning with that word The ſecond they 
call MOt M2 Veelleb Schemot: the third, ND Vajick- 
ra; the fourth, MY Yajiedabber ; and the fifth, N 
c m Ell haddebarim; which is one of the firſt words 
thereof. This cuſtom is very ancient among the Rabbins, 
as appears from the ancient commentaries on thoſe w_ 
called, N IVyRND Bereſcbit Rabba, RAN MAL N 
Veelleb Scemoth Rabba, &c. and from the prologus galeatus 
of St, Jerom. 
It was the Greeks, when they firſt tranſlated the law, that 
gave the five parts, into which it was divided, the names 
Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deateronomy. Ac: 
cordingly the names are Greek, excepting that of 1 
which is Hebrew; and they expreſs what is contained in thole 
books, or at leaſt the moſt remarkable things contained there 
in: which is the Greek manner of giving titles. 11 
The book of Deuteronomy was ſo called, becauſe this | 
part of the work of Moſes comprehends a repetition, w—_ 
capitulation, which that legiſlator made to the Iſraelites bet0 
his death, of the law he had before delivered them at large- 
And hence Dexteronomy is ſtill called by the daten s 
Miſchneh, repetition, Y MIL Repetition of # Eb 
ſecond Law, They likewiſe call it LVH! wich 
of Reprimands, on account of the XXVIIIth chapter, * 

is full of bleſſings promiſed to ſuch as keep the law, 
curſes threatned to ſuch as tranſgrels it. Elen 
Deuteronomy was written the fortieth year after " <p 
from Fgypt, in the country of the Moabites beyon _ 
Moſes being then in the 120th year of his age, It cO on 
in Hebrew, eleven paraſches, though only ten in — in 
of the Rabbins at Venice; XX chapters, and 955 " XXIV 
the Goes ns and other verſions, it . wr 


chapters. The laſt is not of Moſes. Some ſay it 
. - 4 he 
by Toſhua immediately after Moſes's death, which is 
Others will have it added by Eſdras. 


falling while 
Naturalilts 


W, Ros, a thin, light; inſenſible miſt, or rain, 
the ſun is below the horizon. 
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ins uſually rank Dew among the number of meteors 
22 kind. Some define it a vapour liquified, and 
fall in drops; others, a vapour having a like relation to 
_ 45 rain has to ſnow, &c.---Among the diſſertations of 
Mon. Huet is a letter, to ſhew that Dew does not fall, but 
tiſes. . , 
-w appears only to differ from rain, as more, and leſs. 
- po 22 no doubt, is from the vapours, and 
halarions of the earth and water, raiſed as ſhewn under the 
Je VapoUR. The thin veſiculz, whereof vapours con- 
il. being once derached from their bodies, we all know, 
ep filing in the atmoſphere, till they arrive at ſuch a ſtage 
of the air, as is of the ſame ſpecific gravity with themſelves : 
then their riſe is ſtopped. Now, as it is the warmth, or fire, 
that, dilating the parts of water, forms the veſicule ſpecifi- 
cally lighter than air, and capable of aſcending therein; fo 
when that heat declines, or is loſt, as by the approach, or 
contiguiry of any colder body, the veſiculæ condenſe, become 
heavier, and de cend. In the day time, therefore, the ſun 
warming the atmoſphere by a continual influx of his rays, the 
ars once raiſed, continue their progreſs, as meeting with 
nothing to increaſe their gravity, till ſuch time as they are got 
jar out of the reach of the reflected warmth of the earth, in 
the middle region of the atmoſphere. Here condenſing, they 
form clouds; from which ariſerain, as ſhewn under CLouns, 
RAIN. 
6 when the ſun is below the horizon, the caſe is ſomewhat 
different: for the atmoſphere then cooling, the vapouts raiſed 
by the warmth of the earth, and of the rays of the ſun lodged 
therein the preceding day, begin to condenſe apace, as ſoon as 
they are got out of the air, {pending their ſtock of fire and 
heat on the cold, moiſt air they paſs through, Their aſcent, 
therefore, becomes ſhort; and by thar time they are got a few 
fathoms high, being exhauſted of their fire, and reſtored tothe 
natural dimenſions, and gravity of their conſtituent water; 
they precipitate, and fall back again in little ſpherules, or drops 
23s ſhewn of rain. | ; 
From theſe principles the other phenomena f Deus are 
eafily accounted for. Hence, e. gr. it is, that Deus are more 
copious in the ſpring, than in the other ſeaſons; there being 
then a greater ſtock of vapour in readineſs, through the ſmall 
expence thereof in the winter's cold and froſt, than at other 
times. Hence, what Pliny relates of Egypt, that it abounds 
in Dews throughout all the heats of ſummer : for the air there 
being too hot to conſtipate the vapours in the day-time, they 
never gather into clouds, and hence they have no rain ; but 
we know, that in climates where the days are exceſſive hot, 
the nights are remarkably cold; ſo that the vapours raiſed after 
ſunſet, are readily condenſed into Dews. Or, perhaps, that 
notable coldneſs is rather the effe&, than the cauſe of the 
quantity of Dew. For a deal of vapour being raiſed by the 
heat of the earth, and the ſtock of fire ſpent on it in the day- 
time, the influx of ſuch a quantity of cold moiſture muſt 
greatly chill the air, 
May-Dew whitens linen, and wax; the Dew of autumn is con- 
verted into a white froſt. Out of Dew putrefied by the ſun, 
ariſe divers inſets, which change apace from one ſpecies into 
another; what remains is converted into a fine, white ſalt, 
with angles like thoſe of ſalt-petre, after a number of eya- 
anon, calcinations, and fixations. 
here is a ſpirit drawn from May-Dew, which has wonderful 
virtues attributed to it. The method of collecting, and pre- 
paring i, is preſcribed by Hanneman, phyſician at Kiel. It 
1s to de gathered in clean linen cloths expoſed to the ſun in 
cloſe vials; then diſtilled, and the ſpirit thrown upon the ca- 
put mortuum: this is to be repeated till the earth unite with 
the ſpirit, and become liquid; which happens about the ſe- 
venth, or eighth cohobation, or diſtillation. By ſuch means 
Jou gain a very red, odoriterous ſpirit. Stolterfoht, a phyſi- 
can of Lubec, thinks May-Dew may be gathered in glaſs- 
— eſpecially in ſtill weather, and before ſun-riſe, And 
muller is of the ſame ſentiment. It might likewiſe be col- 
lefted with a glaſs funnel, expoſed to the air, having acrook- 
AS to bring the Deu into a vial in a chamber. See 
40. Tranſack. No 3. Hoffmann, and others. It is ap- 
8 the preparation of this Deu, that the brothers 
ef: an oly-Croſs took their denomination. See Rosycrvu- 


lu the Philoſeph. T. ranſact. we have an account of a very ex- 

| 1 ind of Bew. For a good part of . 
1 ays the biſhop of Cloyne, there fell in many parts 

me provinces of Munſter, and Leinſter, a kind of thick 
fen which the country-people called Butter, from its con- 
wo * colour; being ſoft, clammy, and of a dark yel- 
x uh t fell always in the night, and chiefly-in low, mooriſh 
<5, on the top of the graſs, and oft on the thatch of 
— It was ſeldom obſerved in the ſame place twice. 
—_ 2 lay ou the earth a fortnight without changing 
10 t then dried, and turned black. It fell in lumps; 
a a ſtrong ſmell like that of graves.---Mr. R. Vans, in 
me tranſactions, gives an account of the like at the ſame 


u Limeric, and ipperary ; adding, that if one rubbed 


| 


{ 


| (Tab. Geom, fig. 23.) iſſuing from the ſame luminous point B, 
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it with the hand, it melted; but laying it by the fire, it dri 
and grew hard. a 8 1 4 0 188 

DEX TANs, in antiquity. See the article As. 

DEXTER, in heraldry, is applied to the rgb ſide, as /cniſter 
is to the left. See ESCUTCHEON. | | 

DEXTER-Baſe, is the right fide of the baſe. See BASE. | 

a. a— the angle on the right hand of the chief, See 

HIEF. _ 

DrxrEx-Point. See the article PorxT. 

The word is pure Latin, lignifying right-handed ; whence the 
1 for addreſs, and ability in the performing of 
any thing. 

DE TROCHERE „ or DESTROCHERE, in heraldry, is 
applied to the right arm, painted in a ſhield, ſometimes nak 
ſometimes cloathed, or adorned with a bracelet, and ſome- 
times armed, or holding ſome moyeable, or member uſed in 
the arms. | | 

The word is formed from the Latin Dextrocherium, which 
ſignifies a bracelet wore on the right wriſt, mentioned in the 
acts of the martyrdom of St. Agnes, and the life of the empe- 
ror Maximus. 


The Dextrochere is ſometimes placed as the creſt, | 
DIA, wa, the beginning of divers terms in medicine, chirurge- 
ry, pharmacy, &c. here theſe three letters commence the 
name of a remedy, unguent, plaiſter, cataplaſm, c. they 
ſignify compoſition, and mixture; as in Diapaſma, Diachylon, 
&c. See DiApASMA, DiacnrLox, &. 
D1a is likewiſe the beginning of many terms in the other arts; 
as, Diameter, Dialogue, &c. on all which occaſions, Dia 
which is an inſeparable particle, or prepoſition, is borrow 
from the Greek az, ex, or cam; which begins the ſame 
words in the Greek. | 
Indeed we have words wherein Dia, is no prepoſition bor- 
rowed from a foreign language ; though it is poſſible, the words 
themſelves may: as in Diamond, Dial, &c. 
DIABETES“, atanarus, in medicine, a haſty, and profuſe 
evacuation of the drink by the urinary paſſages ; accompanied 
with an ardent thirſt, and a leanneſs of the whole body. See 
URINE. | 
The word is derived from the Greek z.acawuy, to pervade, or 
paſs quick. . | 
The drink thus diſcharged, is uſually a little altered from what 
it was when taken down, and turned chylous, and milky; 
but ſometimes not at all. See Drixx. 3 
The Diabetes ſeems owing to a too great laxity of the fibres 
of the arteries of the kidneys; or. too great a quantity of ſh 
ſalts in the blood, which diſſolve the maſs of blood, or diſ- 
unite the parts thereof; ſo that the ſeroſity is eaſily ſeparated 
from the ſame. | - 
According to Dr. Quincy, the evident, and moſt common 
cauſe of the Diabetes is the too great uſe of ſpirituous liquors, 
where with the ſerum becomes ſo impregnated, that it will not 
attract, and join with the cruor, or globules of the blood, but 
runs off through the kidneys ſweet, or infipid. 


There is another kind of Diabetes, wherein the perſon affected 


renders a great deal more by urine, than he drinks, nay, 
ſometimes more than he both eats and drinks. Some phyſici- 
ans attribute this exceſſive quantity of liquor to the air he re- 
ſpires, which, they ſuppoſe, becomes converted into water; 
or, at leaſt, the water in the air reſpired is here abſorbed, and 
collected. But others, with more probability, attribute it to 
1 uation of the blood, fat, and even the ſolid parts of 
the 0 

Dian in hydraulicks, is applied to a ſiphon, the two legs, 
or branches whereof are incloſed in one another ; as in the 
glaſs deſcribed by Hiero, which runs itſelf quite empty, with- 
out being inverted, as ſoon as the water is arrived at the height 
of the upper branch of the ſiphon. See SIPHON. 

DIABOTANUM. in pharmacy and chirurgery, denotes a 

laiſter, wherewith wens, c. are reſolyed, and diſcuſſed.— 
he Diabotanum is ſovereign for the hydatides. 

DIABROSIS *, in medicine, a ſolution of the continuity of a 
part, cauſed by ſharp, corroſive humours gnawing, and de- 

vouring the ſame. 

* The word is Greek, compounded of 2,x, per, through; and 
Bev, to eat. 

DIACARTHAMI, in pharmacy, an electuary, compoſed of 
turbith, manna, ſcammony, her modactyls, and other purga- 
tives; with the addition of the pulp, or bed of the Cart amnus, 
which gives it the denomination, 


Diacarthami chiefly purges pituita. It is preſcribed in diſeaſes 


of the brain ; and is frequently mixed in medicines along with 
other purgatives. 

DIACARYON *, or Diaxucuw, in pharmacy. See Dra- 
NUCUM. . ; - 

* {he word is formed from 3.,, and «ave, walnut. 9210 
Galen is ſaid to have prepared his Diacaryon with the juice of 
walnuts, mixed with as much honey asſufficed to render it an 
agreeable compoſition. . 

DIACAUSTIC Carve, or Cauſtic 22 is a ſpegies of 
cauſtic curves, whoſe geneſis may be thus conceived. 
Imagine an infinite number of rays, as BA, BM, BD, &c. 


to 
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DIA 


to detefrafted from, or to the perpendiculat MC, in the curve 


AMD; and ſo, as that CE, the fines of the angles of inci- 
dence CME be always to CG, the fines of the refracted an- 
gles CMG, inagivenratio: then the curve-line, which touches 
all the refracted rays, is called the Diacauſtic. Stone.---Sec 
CAUSTIC, 
DIACHALCITIS, in chirurgery and pharmacy, a plaiſter ap- 
lied after the amputation of a cancer. | 
Theemplaſtrum Diachalcitidisis compoſed of oil, axungia, and 
chalcitis ; from the laſt of which drugs it derives its name. 
DIACHYLON, in pharmacy, a name given to divers plaiſters, 
on account of the mucilages mixed therein, which are viſcid 
Juices, called by the Greeks v drawn from certain plants. 
See MUCILAGE, | | 
White, or ſimple Diacayrov, is compounded of common oil, 
litharge of gold, and mucilages drawn from marſhmallow- 
roots, fenugreek aud anniſeeds. It is proper to ſoften, digeſt, 
ripen, and reſolve. | 


The D1AacavrLow, called Ireatum, has for its baſis the common 


white Diachylon, with a pound of which, an ounce of powder 
of iris is mixed, This plaiſter digeſts, incides, and ripens with 
more force than the ſimple D:achylon. 


There is alſo the Ge DIALO, Diachylon magnum, com- 


poſed of litharge of gold, oils of orris, camomile, and dill, 
turpentine, reſin of the pine, yellow wax, and mucilages of 
line and fenugreek, with new figs, raiſins of Damaſcus, ich- 
thyocolla, juiccs of orris, ſquills, and hyſſop. 

This Diachylon ſoftens ſcirrhus's, and reſolves and diſſipates 
tumors. It is called zhe Great, not only on account of its 
extraordinary virtues, but alſo becauſe compounded of agreater 
number of ingredients than the reſt. 


The D1iAcnuyLoN Gummatum, or Diachylon cum Gummi, is the | 


great Diachyloa with the addition of gum ammoniac, galba- 
num, and ſagapenum, diſſolved with wine, and boiled to the 
conſiſtence of honey. This plaiſter is the moſt powerful of 
all for digeſting, ripening, and reſolving. 

DIACODIUM “, in pharmacy, a confection prepared from 
poppies heads; popularly called ſyrupus de meconio. See OPLUM. 

* 'The wo:d is formed from the Greek zx, per, and ., 
poppy-head. 

There are two kinds: ſimple, and compound. ; 

Simple D1acoD1uM, is a kind of opiate, made of the juice 
expreſſed from the heads of white poppies, and boiled up with 
ſugar, See OPtATE. 
It is preſcribed to ſoften ſharp, ſerous humours, to your 
coughs, and provoke fleep.----This preparation was of great 
uſe among the ancients ; but is now laid aſide, ſince it has 
been found, that the ſyrup of white poppies, which is what we 
now call Diacodium, produces the ſame effect. 

Compound DiAacoDiuM is made of the ſimple, with the addition 
of the troches of hamec, hypociſtus, myrrh, ſaffron, and ba- 
lauſtia. It is good to ſtop, and ſoften catarrhs, hzmorrhoids, 


and fluxes of the belly. 
See DEACoN, and 


DIACONISSA, and 

| DEACONRY. 

DIACONICON *, Sacriſiy, a place adjoining to the ancient 

Churches, where the ſacred veſtments, with the veſlels, and 

other ornaments of the altar, were preſerved. 
* The word is Greek, formed from 3,uxorww, { ſerve, I miniſter, 

by reaſon here was kept every thing belonging todivine ſervice. 
It was alſo called Ara, and in Latin Salutatorium : be- 
cauſe it was here the biſhop received, and ſaluted ſtrangers. 
Sometimes, too, it was called pyr2rwov, Or Mirrarep ov, Menſa, 
by reaſon of the tables therein, for diſpoſing the ſacred orna- 
ments on; or rather from yg,rarov, a ſort of inn, or houſe for 
the lodging of ſoldiers in. 

The firſt council of Laodicea, in the 21ſt canon, forbids the 
rieſts living in the Diaconicon, e r d a u Or touching the 
oly utenſils. An ancient Latin verſion of thoſe canons 

renders it, in ſecretario: but the copy at Rome, as well as 

Dionyſius Exiguus, retain the word ( in Latin. It 

is true, Zonaras and Balſamon underſtand that expreſſion in 

the 21ſt canon of the order of a deacon, and not of a build- 
ing, to which opinion Leo Allatius alſo adheres in his treatiſe, 
de Templis Grecorum : but all the other interpreters are agreed 
as to its being a Sacriſty. Beſide the ornaments of the prieſt- 
hood, and the altar, there were likewiſe here depoſited the re- 
licks of the church. 
DIACOUSTICKS *, or Drapnoxicss, the conſideration of 
the properties of ſound refracted in paſſing through different 
mediums; that is, cat of a denſer into a more ſubtile, or out 
of a more ſubtile into a denſer medium. See Soup and Rx- 
' RACTION. See alſo AcovusrTicks, and PHoNICKs. 
Ihe word is formed trom the Greek ga, per, through, which 
intimates a paſſage ; and au, J bear, q. d. the conſideration 
of the paſſage ot the ſounds we hear. a 
2 in antiquity, was the name of a party, or faction at 
thens. | 

That city, we read, was divided into two parties: the one 

favourers of an oligarchy, who would only have a few per- 

ſons employed in the government. The other conſiſted of 
ſuch as were for a democratical, or popular government, 
wherein the whole people ſhould have a ſhare. The firlt were 


LACONATE. 


— 


' DIACYDONITES “, in pharmacy, is applied t 


D1ADEM, in heraldry, is applied to certai 


called Diacrii, and the latter Pediaci; the latter inhabit 
lower, and the former the upper quarter, or part A 
The laws of Solon imported, that Piliſtratusſhould be hw) 
the Diacrii. Though the ſcholiaſt, on Ariſtophaneg'y 8 er of 
the Waſps, affirms, that Pandion diſtributed the quan. 


Diacrii among his ſons, and put Lycus at their ary of the 


0 things and 


remedies, wherein quinces are a principal ingredient, 


The word comes from zu, and auyuno, Quince. 
Confectio Diacydonites, or Diacydonium, is a 
quinces, or wherein quinces have a chief ſhare. 


confection of 


DIADEM *, ataanma, in antiquity, a head-band, or fillet 


fil 
wore by kings as a badge of their royalty; whi . 
was left to To Gods. ee Crown,” ee 
The word comes of the Latin Diadema, of 
1 _ band encompaſſing the head, of the 8 ran 
gird. Bs 
The Diadem was a ſort of ribbon, or fillet wove of fill thread 
—* _ Lops Hog leſs o_— It was tied round the temples 
orehead; the two ends being knotted behi 
uy the neck. 8 4 1 e 
was uſually white, and quite plain, though ſometi 
broidered with gold, and ſet with pearls, 2 13 
In latter times it likewiſe came to be twiſted round crowns "th 
rels, &&c, and even appears to have been wore on divers parts of 
the body : thus Phayorinus obſerves, that Pompey was ſulpe&- 
ed of aſpiting to the royalty, becauſe of his wearing a white 
garter, which was no other thaa ligature for an ulcerhe had 
on his leg, but which the people conſtrued a Diadem. 
Pliny, lib. 7. c. 5. obſerves, that Bacchus was the firſt in- 
ventor of the Diadem: Athenzus aſſures us, that it was the 
topers, and good fellows, who firſt made uſe of it, to pre- 
ſerve rhemlelves from the fumes of wine, by tying it tight 
round. their heads ; and that it afterwards came to be a royal 
ornament. 
The Diademremained a lorig time the peculiar badge of kings; 
at length it was aſſumed by the Roman emperors, as the mark 
of imperial dignity, 
Authors are not agreed about the time when the Roman em- 
perors firſt aſſumed the Diadem. Some refer it to Caligula, 
others to Aurchan, and others to Conſtantine the Great. Ae 
younger Victor fays poſitively, that Aurelian took the Diadem, 
which no emperor had dared to do before him. For though 
it ſhould ſeem from the ſame writer, that Caligula had done 
the like, yet Suetonius aſſures us, he had it only in view, and 
that he never executed it. Heliogabalus, indeed, took a 
Diadem; but it way only in the palace he wore it, and never 


| „ 92 with it in public: Jornandes even goes as low as 


iocleſian for the introduction of the Diadem; but it is cer- 
tain, there is a medal of Aurelian, with a crown like one of 
our ducal crowns, which is ſuſtained by a border of pearls, 
that bears a very great affinity to a Diadem. And theauthors, 
who have explained that medal, are all agreed it is one. 
Mr. Spanheim alſo allows Aurelian to have taken it : his ſuc- 
ceſſors imitated him therein; and yet the ornament did not 
become common till the time of Conſtantine.---After him the 
empreſſes were allowed to wear it: accordingly we findthem 
repreſented therewith on medals; though till then, we have 
no inſtance either of crown, or Diadem on a woman's 
in all the Roman empire. 


An author of the fifth century, quoted by Bollandus, pretends 


that Conſtantine firſt wore the Diadem, and that he only took 
it to bind his hair, and keep it in order. But this is not vet) 
probable; and it is certain, that at leaſt ſome emperors 
wore it before him, as Aurelian, and Carinus. : 
Euſebius gives it to Conſtantius Chlorus, when only Cefar; 
which is confirmed by one of his medals, wherein he is repte- 
ſented with a Diadem, adorned with rays ; though even 
Conſtantine, when the Diadem was become the uſual ornament 
of the Auguſti, it was nor always given to the Cæſars. In. 
deed, we lee it on ſome of the medals of Julian, while calf 
Cæſar; though it is pretty certain, he did not wear it till 
became — nge will not aſſert, that Conſtan- 
tine firſt took the Diadem; but only, that he firſt made it f. 
to a kind of cask, or cloſe-crown, as is ſeen in ſome 
medals, and thoſe of his ſucceſſors. 8 
in circles, or tims, 
ving to bind, or incloſe the crowns of ſoyereign princes, an 
to bear the globe, and croſs, or the flower de luce tor 
creſt. : 8 
The crowns of ſovereigus differ in this, that ſome are 

with a greater, and ſome with a leſs number of Don... 
Prelates likewiſe appear to have anciently worn a ſort0 1 
dem: thus Baronius writes, that St. James the apoltle . 
gold plate on his forehead, as a mark of his epiſcopal dig * 
In blazoning, the bandage about the heads of Moors, 
ſhields, is ſometimes alſo called Diadem. 


DLERESIS *, in chirurgery, the operation of dividing, and ſe⸗ 


obſtacle 


ſ i inuity were an 
parating parts, whoſe union and continuity W ur 


to the cure; or which were joined, and conglutinated 
to the order of nature. ; 58: 
* The word in its original Greek Ala. ſignities Divi, There 


DIA 


» are five manners of performing the Diæreſit, viz. by 
entting pricking, tearing, drawing, and burning. See Cur- 
TING, BURNING, TAPPING, CAUTERY, Oe. 
D18RESIS, is alſo uſed in medicine for the eating out, or con- 
ſuming of the veſſels, or canals of an animal body: when, 
from ſome cutting, or corroding cauſe certain s are 
which naturally ought not to have been, or certain na- 
cural paſſages are dilated beyond ordinary ; ſo that the juices 
which ſhould have been contained therein, extravaſate, or run 
out. See CORROSION. 15 1 
18. in grammar, is a figure w y a diphthong is di- 
Dae — ſyllables: as Azle into Aulai, Pile into 
Pifai, Aque into Aquai, See DiPpHTHONG. | 
DL&RESIS, is alſo uſed in the general for any diviſion of one 
ſyllable into two: as in that verſe of Tibullus, Stamina non 
alli diſſlaenda Deo, for diſſolvenda. 
This is uſually noted by two points placed over a letter, to 
ſhew that it is to be ſounded by itſelf, and not joined with any 
other ſo as to make a diphthong : thus Ara, by the points over 


thee, is diſtinguiſhed from Era. : 

It isalſo a kind of metaplaſm, or addition to a word, by di- 

viding one ſyllable into two; as Azlae, by a Diæreſis, is of 

three ſyllables, inſtead of Aulæ. 

DIAGLYPHICE, the art of engraving, cutting, or otherwiſe 

working hollow, or concave figures, in metals; ſuch as ſeals, 

intaglia's, the matrices or coins for medals, &&c. See Ex- 

GRAVING, and SCULPTURE. 

DIAGNOSTIC *, in medicine, a term applied to thoſe ſigns, 

or ſymproms,. which indicate, or diſcover the preſent ſtate 

of a dileaſe, its nature, and cauſe. See S16N, and INDiCA- 
iox. | 

". The word is compounded of the Greek z., per, through, or 
by ; and u, I Ano | 

The phyſicians have Diagnoſtic, as well as Prognoſtic ſigns ; 

the firſt with regard to the preſent ſtate of the diſeaſe, and the 

patient ; and the ſecond to the future. See PROGNOSTIC. 


lelogram, or other quadrilatural figure, from the yertex of 
one angle to that of another. | 
Such is the line PN (Tab. Geometr. fig. 24.) drawn from the 
angle P, to N. See FIGURE. _ 4 otto 
Some authors call it Diameter, and others Diametral of the 
figure. See DiAuk TEX. 
It is demonſtrated, 1. that every Diagonal divides a parallelo- 
gram into two equal parts: 2. two D:iagoxals drawn in any 
llelogram, biſſect each other: 3. the Diagonal of a ſquare 
is incommenſurable with one of its ſides. See PARALLEL0- 
A ae kj metry, 670 
4. a very noble theorem in element eo , fir 
demonſtrated by Mr. Lagny, in the ; a big Academie 
Royale des Sciences, Au. 1706, that che Sum of the ſquares of 
the two D:agonals of every parallelogram, is equal to the ſum 
of the ſquares of the four ſides. 
It is evident, at firſt ſight, that the famed 47th propoſition of 
Euclid, ſo richly worth the hecatomb it colt its author, is on- 
ly a particular caſe of this propoſition ; for if the parallelo- 
gram be rectangled, it follows of courſe, that the two Diago- 
zals are equal; and, of conſequence, that the ſquare of a 
Diagonal, or, which is the ſame thing, the ſquare of the hy- 
pothenuſe of a right angle, is equal to the 2 of the two 
If a parallelogram be, oblique-angled, and of conſe- 
quence, the two Dzagonals unequal, as is the more uſual caſe; 
the propoſition becomes of more extenſive uſe. 
demonſtration in oblique-angled parallelograms is thus : 
ſuppoſe the oblique-angled parallelogram ABCD, (Tab. Geomet. 
fg. 25.) whereof BD is the greater Diagonal, and AC the 
lefſer: from the point A, of the obtuſe angle DAB, let fall a 
perpendicular AE, to the fide CD; and from the point B 
another ndicular BF to the fide DC. 
angles ADE, BCF equal, and fimilar, as AD is 


Then are the tti- 


to BC, 
equal; conſequently DE is equal to CF. Now, by Euclid, 


of the (ide BD is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of BC, and 
85 and over and above, to double the rectangle of CF by 
c and by the 13th, Ii. 2. in the triangle DAC, the 
quare of the fide AC is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of 
AD, and CD, abating double the rectangle of the ſame CD, 
DE, equal to CF. Canſequently, the former exceſs pre- 
clely compenſating this defect; the ſum of the ſquares of the 
fd 4.5 is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the four 


5 in every rhombus, or lozenge, knowing one fide, and 
1 i the other Diagonal will likewiſe be known: for 
the four ſides are equal; ſubſtracting the ſquare. of me of” 
en Diagonal from quadruple the ſquare of the given - 
remainder is the ſquaxe of the D:agonal required. 
Propoſition is likewiſe, of great uſe in the theory of com- 


* Motions : for in an oblique- angled parallel the 


an acute angle, Which is the complement of the former ; 


YO be the greater, and the leſs the leſs, as the ob- 


| 


DIAGONAL, in geometry, a right line drawn a-croſs a paral- 


N 


4 


7 6 
and the angles ADE, BCE, as well as AED, BCE, are alſo | 
9.12. lib. 2. in the obtuſe-angled triangle BDC, the ſquare | 


er Diagonal being the ſubtenſe of an obtuſe; and the leſſer | 


ee er 


tuſe angle is the greater: ſo that if the obtuſe angle be con- 
ceived to grow till it be iufinicely great with regard to the 
acute one, or, which amounts to the ſame thing, if the two 
contiguous ſides of the parallelogram be extended directly, 
end to end in a right line; the great Diagonal becomes the 
ſum of the two ſides, and the leſſer one, nothing, Now, 
two * ſides of a parallelogram being known, toge- 
ther with the angle they include, it is eaſy to find the ſubtenſe 
of that angle, i. e. one of the Diagonal; of the para lelogram, 
in numbers; which done, Mr. de Lagny's propoſition gives 
the other. Which ſecond Diagonal thus found, is the line 
that would be deſcribed by a body impelled at the fame time - 
by two forces, which ſhould have the ſame ratio to each other, 
as the contiguous ſides have, and act in thoſe two directions; 
which Diagonal, the body would deſcribe in the ſame time, 
as it would have deſcribed either of the contiguous ſides in, 
if only impelled by the force correſponding thereto. This is 
one of the great uſes of the propoſitian : 2 the ratio of two 
forces, and the angle they make, being given, it is frequently 
neceſſary to determine, in numbers, the line a body impelled 
by the two forces would deſcribe in a certain time. See 
OMPOSITION and MoT10N, . 
All the ſides of a reQilinear figure, as AB, BC, CD, DE, 
(fig. 26.) excepting one EA, and the angles O, and V, being 
given; to find the Dzagonals. | 
In the triangle ABE, the ſides AB, and AE being given, the 
angle Q is eaſily found by trigonometry ; and from this, the 
Diagonal BE. And after the like manner the triangle BCD 
is reſolved, and the Diagonal BD found. 
Since ichnographies, or plans, are beſt taken by having all the 
ſides, and 7)4agonals ; the uſe of this problem in plauimetry 
is of ſome importance; eſpecially to ſuch as are willing to 
have their work accurate, though at the Expence of calcula- 
tion. See ICHNOGRAPHY, Fc. | | 
DIAGRAM, in geometty, c. a ſcheme, for the explanation, 
or demonſtration of any figure, or the properties thereto be- 
longing. See Fi uk. 0 | 
DIAGRAM, or DIAGRAMMA, in the ancient muſic, was what 
we call the Scale, or Gammut in the modern. See ScaLE, 
and GAMMUT. + + | 
The extent of the Diagramma, which they alſo called Syſtema 
perfectum, was a diſdiapaſon, or two octaves in the ratio 1:4. 
In that ſpace they had eighteen chords, though theſe had not 


all different ſounds. See CHORD. 
To explain it, they repreſent to us 2 chords, or ſtrings 
of an inſtrument, as the lyre, ſuppoſed to be tuned according 
to the proportions in any of the genera, -viz., Diatonic, En- 
harmonic, or Chromatic. See GENERA, DiaTonic, c. 
As the lyre was improved, and more chords added to it; ſo 
was the Diagramma: by ſuch means it came from 4 chords 
to 7, then 8. then 10, then 14, and at laſt 18, See Ly RE. 
To each of theſe chords, or ſounds, they gave a particular 
name, taken from its ſituation in the Diagramma, or the Lyre. 
Their names, and order, commencing from the loweſt, are 
as follow: Proſlambanomenos, Hypate-Hypaton, 2 
Hypaton, Lic hanos-Hypaton, Hypate-Meſon, Parhypate-Meſon, 
 Lichanos-Meſon, Meſe, Trite Synemmenon, Paranete-Synems= 
menon, Nete-Synemmenon, Para-Meſe, Trite-Diezeugmenor, 
Paranete-Diezeugmenon, Nete-Diezenugmenon, Hyperboleon, 
. Paranete-Hyperboleon, Nete-Hyperbolzon. / r 
Guido Aretine improved this ſcale, or Diagram, very greatly. 
Finding it of too ſmall: extent, he added five more chords, or 
notes to it; laid them all down on a ſtaff of five lines; and 
inſtead of the long Greek names above-mentioned, named 
all his notes by Gregory's ſeven letters. See Norte, and 
SCALE. | 940 
The firſt, or loweſt note of his ſcale, he marked r, and cal- 
led Gamma; whence the whole ſcale came to be denomi- 
nated Gammut. See GAMMUT. | 15 
DIAGRYDIUM, in pharmacy, is ſcammony prepared or cor- 
rected for medicinal uſe. 3 034 
The preparation is ordinarily performed by baking the ſcam- 
mony in a quince. Others make it receive the fumes of light- 
ed ſulphur, whence it is called, ſulphurated, Diagrydium ſul- 
| pharatum. Some. incorporate it with a quantity of ſpirit of 
vitriol. roſat. ſufficient to make a ſort of liquid paſte, which is 
afterwards ſet to dry in the ſun, or by a gentle fire. And this 
preparation they call Diagrydium ne end of all 
theſe preparations is to correct the 2 } but many are 
of opinion, it has nothing that needs correction, and that it 
may be uſed in its natural State. See Scudo pr. 
DIAHEXAPLA, - among farriers, a drink made for Horſes 
denominated from the fix ingredients it conſiſts of; vir. birth- 
- worth, - gentian roots, juniper berries, bayberries, drops of 
-: myrrh, and ivory ſhavings.—It is a good counter-poiſon, cures 
dites of yenomons beaſts, colds, conſumptions, gc. 
DIAL “, or San-Dial, an inſtrument ſerving to meaſure time, 
by means of the ſhadow of the ſun. See T 1Me, and SHADOW. 
The word is formed from the Latin dien, day, becauſe indicaung 
the hour of the day. See Hou, | 
The ancients 11 call it ſciathericum, from its doing if by the 
»  TIOROLOGTUM. 
ſhadow. See "os Piat 


except that no hour-lines are to 


metal, or ivory planes ABCD, an 


ly graduated, and paſſing through 


DIA 


Dial is more accurately defined, a draught, or deſcription of 


certain lines on a plane, or ſurface of a body given, ſo con- 
trived, as that the ſhadow of a ſtyle or a ray of the ſun paſ- 
ſed through a hole therein, ſhall touch certain points at certain 
hours. See STYLE. 

The diverſity of Sun-Diali ariſes from the different ſituation 
of the planes, and the different figure of the ſurfaces whereon 
they are deſcribed; whence they become denominated egui- 
nodtial, horizontal, vertical, polar, direct, erect, declining, in- 
clining, reclining, cylindrical, &c, See PLAxx and DIALLING. 
Dials are ſometimes diſtinguiſhed into primary, and ſecun- 


Prints D1ars, are thoſe either drawn on the plane of the 


horizon, called Horizontal Dialt; or perpendicular thereto, on 
the planes either of the meridian, or prime vertical, called 
vertical Dials : to which number are alſo uſually added thoſe 
drawn on the polar, and equinoQial planes, though neither 
horizontal, nor vertical. See PLANE. 


Equinodial Diar., is that deſcribed on an equinoctial plane, or 


a plane repreſenting that of the equinoctial. See Equinoc- 
TIAL. 

A plane oblique to the horizon, either hangs over towards it, 
and makes an-acute angle with the plane of the horizon ; or it 
falls off backwards from it, and makes an obruſe anglethere- 
with. This latter is called a reclining plane; which if it re- 
cline back equal to the complement of the latitude of the place, 
it lies in the plane of the equinoctial; and a Dial drawn there- 
on, is denominated an equinodtial Dial. See RECLINER. 


Equinodial Dials are uſually diſtinguiſhed into apper, which 


_ towards the Zenith; and lower, which reſpect the 
adir. 


Now, as the ſan only illamines the upper ſurface of an equi- 


noctial plane, while he is in our hemiſphere, or on the nor- 

thern ſide of the equator ; an wpper equinoctial Dial will only 

ſhew the hour during the ſpring, and ſummer-ſeaſon. 

And again, as the ſun only illumines the lower ſurface of an 

equinoctial plane, while he is in the ſouthern hemiſphere, or 

on the other fide the equator; a lower equinodtial Dial will 

only ſhew the hour in autumn, and winter. 

To have an eguinoctial Dial, therefore, that ſhall ſerve all the 
ear round, the zpper and lower muſt be joined together; that 

is, it muſt be drawn on each ſide of the plane. 

And ſince the ſun ſhines on one fide or other of an equinoc- 

tial plane the whole day; ſuch a Dial will ſhew all the hours 

of an artificial day. 


To deſcribe an equinoctial DIAL geometrically. The equinodtial 


is the firſt, eaſieſt, and moſt natural of all Dzals : but the 
neceſſity of drawing it double, prevents its being much in uſe. 
However, as its ſtructure ſhews the reaſon of the other kinds; 
and as it even furniſhes a good mechanical method of drawing 
all the other kinds of Dzals, it ſhall be here laid down, 

Firſt, then, to deſcribe an upper equinoctial DiaL: From a 
center C (Tab. Dialling, fig. 4.) deſcribe a circle ABDE, and 
by two diameters AD, and BE, interſecting each other at 
right angles, divide it into quadrants AB, BD, DE, and EA. 
Subdivide each quadrant into fix equal parts by the right lines 
Cr, C2, C3, &c. which lines will be hour-lines. Through 
the centre C drive a ſtyle, or pin, perpendicular to the plane 


_ ABDE. 


The Dial thus deſcribed, being raiſed fo as to be in the plane 
of the equator, 'the line C 12, in the plane of the meridian, 
and the point A looking towards the ſouth; the ſhadow. of 
the ſtyle will ſhew the hours both of the forenoon and after- 
noon. 

For, horary circles include arches of the equator of fifteen de- 


grees cach. (See EQUATION of Time.) Conſequently the plane 


ABDE being ſuppoſed in the plane of the equator, the ho- 
rary circles will likewiſe include arches of 15 degrees of the 
circle ABDE. Wherefore, ſince the angles 12 C11, 11 C10, 


10 C, c. are each here ſuppoſed 15 degrees, the lines C 12, 


C11, C10, Co, 6s. are interſections of horary circles, with 
the plane of the equinoctial. | | 
Again, ſince the ſtyle paſſing through the centre C, repreſents 
the axis of the world; its diſta 
being inconfiderable, and it being the common diameter of the 
horary circles ; its ſhadow will cover the hour-lineC 12, when 
the ſun is in the meridian, or circleof 12 a-clock ; C r1, when 
in the circle of 11 a- clock; C10, when in the circle of 10 
a-clock, e. F | 
Secondly, To deſcribe a lower equinoctial Dial: The me- 
thod is the ſame as that for the upper Dial already deſcribed ; 
L be drawn beyond that of 6 
a- clock. 


Thirdly, To deſcrrbe an univerſal w > > Diar : Join two 

CDEF (ig. 5.) fo as to 
be moveable at the joint. On the upper ſurface of the plane 
ABC, deſcribe an aper eguinoctial Dial, and upon the lower 
a lower, as already directed; and rhrough the center I drive a 
ſtyle. In the plane DEF C cut a box, and put a magnetical 
needle G therein; fit on the ſame plane a braſs quadrant nice- 
a hole cut in the plane 
ABCD. Now, ſince this may be fo placed, by means of the 


nce from the centre of the earth | 


To deſcribe a horizontal DIAL geometrically. Draw 1 


Vertical 


needle, as that the line I x2, ſhall be in 4 
ridian : and, by means of the quadrant, wet => 
* 


that the angle BCE alt be equal to the i 
quator; it will ſerve as a Dzal in any part of then ff th e. 


Horixuntal D1AL, is that deſcribed on a hor: 
plane parallel to the horizon. See — Plane, ot a 


Since the ſun raay illumine a horizontal plane at all t 
the year, while he is above the horizon; aborizonta} D; of 
ſhew all the hours of the artificial day, throughout almay 
ſo that a more perfect Dial cannot be required me year: 
line AB, (fg. 6.) on the given immoveable .* Meridian 
it, at pleaſure, on a moveable one. See Mami *aſume 
From a point taken at pleaſure, as C, ere& a x 
CD, and make the angle CAD equal to the elevation of ra 
pole. In D make another angle CDE equa} likewiſe d — 
elevation of the pole, and draw the right line DF — * 
in E. Then make EB equal to ED, and from the — an 
with the radius EB, deſcribe a quadrant EBF, which — 


into fix equal parts. Through E draw the right line G 


cutting AB at right angles. From the centre 
ſeveral diviſions of the quadrant EF draw n den the 
Bb, Bc, Bd, BH, meeting the line GH, in the pon 
a bed H. From E upon the right line EG ſet off the inter- 
vals E a, E b, c. viz. E a from E to e, E b ſrom E to f. 
E c from E to g, &c. From the centre A deſcribe 2 lie 
circle, and applying a little ruler to A, and the ſeveral points 
of divition a, b, c, d, H, and e, f, g, h, G, draw the lines A 17 
Alo, Ag, A 8, A7, and A, A2, A3, A4, Af. Through 
A draw a right line 6 A 6 perpendicular to AB. Continue the 
right line A 7, beyond the little circle to 7, A & to 8 Af to 
5, and A 4 to 4. Round the whole ſcheme draw a ſq 
circle, or oval figure. And laſtly in A fix an index, making 
an angle DAC with the meridia AB equal to the elevation 
8 pole | 25 in C . ping ſtyle equal to 
; Or at x a triangular plate perpendi 
the plane of the Dzal. MT 8 * 
Now, the lines A 11, A ro, A 9, c. are the hour · lines ot 
the forenoon; and A 1, A2, A3, c. thoſe of the afternoon: 
and the ſhadow. of any of the gnomons, or ſtyles above- 
m— at the ſeveral hours, will fall on the reſpe&ive 
nour-lines. nk 


To deſcribe a horizontal Diar., trigonometrically. In large Dials, 


where the utmoſt accuracy is required, geometrical lines arc 
beſt ſet aſide; and in lieu thereof, the lines of the Dial to be 
determined dy R calculation. M. Clapies, in 
the Memoires de F Academie Royale des Sciences, An. 1707, 
has done us good ſervice herein ; havin rendered the calcu- 
lation of the hour-lines, which before had been operoſe enough, 
exceeding eaſy and expeditious : his canons, or analogies we 
ſhall lay down under the reſpective kinds of Dial i. 
And, firſt, for a hori20xtal Dial: the elevation of the poleof 
the place being given, to find the angles, which the hour-lines 
make with the meridian, in the centre of the Dial. 
The analogy, or canon, is thus: as the whole fine is to the 
ſine of the elevation of the pole of the place; ſo is the tan- 
gent of the ſun's diſtance from the meridian, for the hour re- 
quired ; to the tangent of the angle required. That is, asthe 
fide AC, (fig. 7.) is to DC: ſo is the tangent of FDC; to 
the tangent FC, of the angle FAC. See TANGENT, Ce. 
IAL, is that drawn on the plane of a vertical circle. 
See VERTICAL. | ; 
Of theſe there are ſeveral varieties, according to the vertical 
pitched upon. The verticals chiefly uſed are the prime verti- 
cal, and the meridian ; from which reſpectively ariſe ſoxts, 
north, eaſt, and weſt Dials. 
Dials which reſpe& the cardinal points of the hornon, are 
1 called direct Dials. See DIRECT. | 

f any other vertical be choſe, the Dial is ſaid to decline. See 
DECLINER. | 

Further, if the circle, whoſe plane is uſed, be perpendicular 
to the horizon, as is ſuppoſed to be the caſe in all thoſe now 
mentioned; the Dzals are particularly denominatedere#, E.gr. 
ered ſonth, erect north, &c. = 
Otherwiſe, the plane being oblique to the horizon, they ue 
ſaid either to incline, or recline. See INCLINATION, 
CLINER, c. 


South Dr AL, or more particular an ered direct ſouth Diab: 


is that deſcribed on the ſurface of the prime V 

looking towards the ſouth. | . ; 
Since the fun then illumines the plane of the prime 5 w_ 
looking ro the ſouth, when, in his progreſs he paſſes — 
prime vertical to the meridian, or returns back ou 2 
that; in which he is employed ſix hours before, and ſix a p 
noon; a nt Dial ſhews the hours from ſix in the morn! 


to ſix at night. 


To draw a vertical ſouth DIAL. On the plane Arr '*F 


vertical looking ſouthwards, draw 2 meridian line AB, 
and taking Che interval AC at pleaſure forthe magnitude Le 
future Dial; in C erect a perpendicular of an in 


length CD, and making an angle CAD equal tothe me 


of the equator, draw a right line AD meeting the als 


N 


Ti 


T, 


DIA 


"NF likewiſe equal to the elevation of the equator, and draw 
= * line DE cutting the meridian in E. Through E 


angles. Take EB equal to ED, and with this radius deſcribe 
1 ouadrant EE. The reſt is performed as ina horizontal Dial, 
except that the hours of the aft2rnoon are to be wrote on the 


at hand, and thoſe of the forenoon on the left: as may be 


ren ved from the figure. Laſity, in the point A fix an Ob- 


; le in an angle equal to the elevation of the equator : 
= 0 erect a 1 le equal to CD: or, laſtly, a 
triangular plate ADE upon AE, ſo as to be p 

the plane ot the Dial. 

Then will the ſhadow of any of theſe indexes touch the ſeve- 
ral hour-lines at their reſpective hours. 


icular to 


North DIAL, or ered? direct north D1AL, is that deſcribed on the 


{arfaceof the prime vertical looking northward. SeeNoRTH. 

Since the ſun only illumines this furface, while he advances 
from the caſt to the prime vertical, and proceeds from the 
fame vertical to the weſt; and fince he is in the prime verti- 
cal at fix a- clock in the morning, and fix in the evening; a 
worth Dial ſhews the hours before ſix in the morning, and 


- thoſe after fix in the evening. And hence, as in autumn and 


winter time, the ſan does not rife before ſix, and yet ſets be- 


fore fix in the evening; a north Dial is of nd uſe all that | 


time: but being joined with a ſouth Dial, it ſupplies the de- 


ſects thereof. 


To deſcribe a vertical north Drat. Draw a meridian line EB, 


(A. .) and from A deſcribe a little circle at pleaſure. At A 
make the angle DAC equal to the elevation of the equator, 
and from the point C taken at pleaſure, erect a — 
ut CD meeting AD in D. Make another angle CDE like- 
wile equal to the elevation of the equator, and draw likewiſe 
aline DE meeting AE in E. Then take IB equal to ED. 
And through I draw GH, cutting SB at right angles. And 
from the centre B with the radius IB deſcribe a quadrant; 
which divide into ſix equal parts. Through the twoextreme 
diviſions draw lines from the centre B, viz. Bd, and BH, 
meeting GH in d, and H, and make I h equal to Id, and 
IG equal to IH, Then applying a ruler to A and d, and H; 
and again to A and h, and G, draw the right lines A 5, A4,A 7, 
and AS. Laſtly, in A fix an oblique index AD, making an 
angle DAE with the meridian line in the plane of the meridi- 
an, equal to the elevation of the equator: or a perpendicular 
index in C equal to CD: or, inſtead of an index, a triangu- 
lar plate EDA on the meridian line EA, perpendicular to the 
lane of the Dial. E 
will A4, A, A 6, be the hours of the forenoon; and 
A6, A/, and A 8 thoſe of the afternoon ; and accordingly 
will be pointed out by the ſhadow of the ſeveral indexes. - 
Or thus: in a ſouth Dial, (fig. S.) if the hour-lines 4 and 5. 
as alſo 7 and $, rae Bos | beyond the line 6 A 6; and the 
triangle ADE turned about its pole A till AE fall directly a- 
gainlt A 12 ; it is evident, a north Dial is hereby had: only 
obſerving what has been ſaid about writing the hours. 


To draw a vertical north , or ſouth Di AL trigonometrically. 


Theſe only differ from the horizontal Dial, in that the angle 
CAB is equal tothe complement of the elevation of the pole 
of the place; ſo that the ſame — ſerves as for the hori- 
2ontal one: only making the ſecond term the complement 
of the elevation of the pole of the place. 


Eft Dial, or erect direct eaſt Di Al, is that drawn on the 


plane of the meridian, looking to the eaſt. See EAST. 

Since the ſun only illumines the plane of the meridian look- 
ing eaſtward, before noon ; an eaſt Dial can only ſhew the 
hours till noon, | 


To deſeribe ay eaſt Dial. On the eaſtern fide of the plane of 


the meridian draw a right line. AB, ( fig. 11.) parallel to the 
horizon, and to this join AK, 2 it an angle KAB, 
Jual to the elevation of the equaror. Then with the radius 
DE deſcribe acircle, and through the centre D draw EC per- 
pendicular to AK; by which means the circle will be divided 


into 4 quadrants. Each of theſe quadrants ſub · div ĩde into ſix 


— — And from the centre D thr the ſeveral divi- 


right lines, D4, D 55 D6, Dy, 


cular to the plane; or, on two little pieces 
larly fixed in EC, and equal to the ſame radius 
non rod parallel to EC. 


$ will each index at the {ſeveral hours project a ſhadow to 


thereſ; * 
Weſt Darter hour lines 4 4, 5 5, 6 6, We. 


— or erect direct weſt Dia L, is that deſcribed on the 
As em de of the meridian. See WEST. 
| the fun only iltumines that fide of the plane of the me- 
an, looking to the weſt after noon, a eſt Dial can only 
Th, de hours from noon to night. Sr! 
the © therefore, joined with an Eaſt Dial, ſhews all hours of 


I u. weſt Dial. The conſtruction is perfectly the ſame 


% that of an eaſt 577. - . 
the hours wrote a Aer fs 


4icotar CD n D. | Then in the pot D make the angle 


D 8, Dg, D 10, 
11. Laſtly, in D erect a ſtyle equal to the radius DE, per- 

ndicu- 
E, fit an 


4 


Polar Dr Al,, is that deſeribed on a plane paſſing through the 
mo of the world, andthe eaſt, and welt points of — 2 
t is of two kinds: the firſt looking up towards the zenith, 
and called | 
The -polar 
rg uy - the 0 00840 72 N gilt 
ince the polar plane 12.) paſſes through the eaſt 
and welt points O and 8, a quadrant of the equator is inter- 
cepted between it, and the meridian : conſequently the upper 
ſurface is illumined by the ſan from ſix in the morning to ſix 
at night; and the lower from the ſun's riſe to ſix in the 
morning, and from fix in the evening to ſun-ſet, A lower 
polar Dial, therefore, ſhews the hour of the morning from 
ſun-riſe to fix a-clock, aud that of the evening from fix to 
ſun-ſet; and an aper, the hours from ſix in the morning to 
ſix in the evening. | 
To draw an upper polar Di AL. Draw a right line AB (fig. 13.) 
parallel to the horizon, and if the plane be immoyeable, find 
the meridian line CE, Divide CE into two equal parts, and 
through C draw a right line FG parallel to AB, 
the centre D with the interval DE, deſcribe a quadrant, which 
divide into fix equal parts. And from the ſame centre D 
_ h the ſeveral points of diviſion draw right lines D r, 
2, U 3) 
E 5, ſet off the contrary-way, viz. E 11, 10, 9, 8, and 7. 
From the points 5, 4, 3, 2, I, c. raiſe perpendiculars meet- 
ing the line FG in the correſpondent 


erect a ndicular ſtyle equal to DE ; or on two equal 
ieces F and _ 


DIA 


er ; the latter down to the nadir, called lower. 
ial, therefore, is inclined to the horizon in an 


hen from 


D4,Dy; and the intervals E 1, E 2, E 3, E 4, 


ints. Laſtly, in D 


C, fix a croſs iron rod. 
hen will 12 12, 1 1, 2 2, 3 3, c. be hour- lines, to be 


pointed out at the proper times by the ſhadow of the indices. 

An aypper polar Di AL only differs in ſituation, and the manner 
of writing the hours, from eaſt, and weſt Dialt joined toge- 
ther in the line of fix a- clock. 


A lower polar DIAL is had by putting out the hours of the fare- 


noon 9, 10, and 11, and thoſe of the afternoon 1, 2, and 3, 
with the noon-hour 12 itſelf : and only leaving the hours 7 
and 8 of the morning, and 4 and in the evening. 

Toe draw all the primary Dials on the ſame black, or poſt. 
1. Let the plane ABCD (Ac. 14.) iu the proper poſition of 
the block be ſuppoſed horizontal ; and thereon deſcribe a Ho- 
r1Zontal Dial. See Horizontal DIAL. | 

2. Draw the right lines EM, and FL parallel to DC, which 
accordingly, in the pro 
rajlel to the horizon. 
angle with EM, equal to the elevation of the pole, CME: 
and thereon deſcribe an upper polar Dial, See Polar Diar. 
5 Let the oppoſite plane ADE make with EM an angle 


poſition of the block, will be pa- 
hen let the plane BNMC make an 


EM, equal to the elevation of the equator : and on this draw 


an wpper equinodtial Dial. See Eguinoctial DiA. 

4. Let the plane KL HI make with FL an angle HLF equal 

to the elevation of the 
lower eguinoctia / Dial, See Equinedial Dial. 

5. Let the oppoſite plane FG make with FL an angle GFL 
equal to the elevation of the pole: and here draw a lower po- 
lar Dial. See Polar 118 | 

6. Let the plane MNKL, and the oppoſite one EF be per- 
pendicular to FL: and on that draw a ſouth Dial, and on 
this a north Dial. See Sowth and North DIAL. 
. 7. On the plane EMLF deſcribe a e Dial; and on the op- 
polite plane an t Dial. See Eaſt and Weſt Diars. 
If chen the block be ſo placed, as that the plane MNKL 
looks to the ſouth, and the plane of the meridian biſſect it in 
the line of 12 a-clock in the hor:2onta/ Dial ABCD, and 
ſonuth Dial MNKL; all the hours of the day will be indica- 
ted by ſeveral planes at once. | 


uator: and on this inſcribe a 


Secundary DiAls are all thoſe drawn on the planes of other circles, 


beſide theborizon, prime vertical, equinoctial, and polar circles : 
or thoſe, which either decline, incline, recline, or deincline, 

Declining DiALs are erect, or vertical Piali, which decline from 
any of the cardinal points; or, they are fuch as cut either the 


ane of the prime vertical, or of the horixon at ge. 
he uſe of declining Dials is very frequent; as the walls of 


houſes, whereon Dials are uſually. drawn, commonly deyiate 
from the cardinal points. See DECLINER., 
Of declining Dials th 
the cardinal points, which they ſeem moſt to reſpect, but from 
which they have a real declination : declimers fn 
and from the north, and even from the zenith. | 
To draw a vertical declining DAL, trigonometrically.---- 1. The 
declination of the plane, and the elevation of the pole of the 
place, being given: to find the angle formed in the centre of 
the Dial, by the meridian, and ſubſtyle. 
Cue: As the Whole ſine is to the tangent of the comple- 
ment of the height : 
is the dine of the angle of the declination of the plane GFD 
to the tangent GD, af the angle required, GAD. 


are ſeveral kinds, denominated from 


m the ſouth, 


of the pole of the place GF; (fg. 15.) ſo 


2. Phedectination of the plane being giyen, aud the elevation 


of the pole of che place; to find the angle formed in the centre 
of a vertical declining Dial, by the ſubſty le and axis. 
Cawv; As the whole five is to the {ine of the nm. 


DIA 


of the elevation of the pole & F; ſo is the ſine of the com- 
plement of thedeclination of the plane D G F, tothe ſide DF, 
the ſine of the angle D AB required. 


3. The declination of the plane, and the elevation of the 
pole, given; to find the difference of longitudes, that is, the 
arch of the equator comprehended between the meridian of 
the place, and the meridian of the plane. 

Canon: As the whole fine is to the fine of the height of the 
pole of the place; ſo is the tangent of the complement of the 
Declination of the plane, to the tangent of the complement 
of the difference of longitudes. 

4. The angle of the difference of longitudes, and that of the 
axis, with the ſubſtyle, being given; to find the angles form- 
ed in the centre of a vertical declining Dial, between the 
ſubſtyle and hour-lines. 

This problem admits of three caſes. For the hour-lines, whoſe 
angles are ſought, may be either, 1. Between the meridian, 
and ſubſtyle; of, 2. Beyond the ſubſtyle; or, 3. On that ſide 
the meridian where the ſubſtyle is not. In the two firſt caſes, 
the difference is to be taken between the ſun's diſtance from 
the meridian that hour, and the angle of the difference of lon- 
gitudes found by the laſt problem: and in the third caſe, the 
ſum of thoſe two angles is to be taken; and the following 
Canon uſed. 

Canon: As the whole ſine is to the ſine of the angle between 
the axis and ſubſtyle; ſo is the tangent of the difference of 
the ſan's diſtance from the meridian, and the difference of 
longitudes, or of the ſum of thoſe two angles; to the tan- 
gent of the angle required. 

5. The angle formed by the ſubſtyle, with the hour-lmes, 
and that of the ſubſtyle, with the meridian, given; to find 
the angles formed between the meridian, and hour-lines in 
the centre of vertical declining Dials. 

1. The angles of the hour-lines between the meridian, and 
ſubſtyle, are found by ſubſtracting the angle formed by the 
ſubſtyle, with the hour-line, from the angle formed by the 
ſubſtyle, with the meridian. 

2. The angles beyond the ſubſtyle, and on the ſide oppoſite 
to that of the meridian, are found by adding thoſe two angles. 
3- Thoſe on the other ſide the meridian, are found by taking 
their difference. 


To deſcribe a vertical D1ar,, declining from the ſouth 10 the eaſt, 


or weſt, geometrically: Find the declination of the plane, as alrea- 
dy taught under the article DECLINAT1ON, and DECLINATOR. 
Then draw upon paper a horizontal Dial, ſuppoling the line 
of contingency of the hotizontal, with the equinoctial plane 
to be GH, (fig. 16.) Through the point E, wherein the me- 
ridian line AE cuts the ſame, draw a right line IK, making 
with G H an angle HE K equal to the declination of the gi- 
ven plane. Thus, as GH repreſents the interſection of the prime 
vertical, with the horizon; IK will be the interſection of the 
inclining plane, and the horizon; whence we alſo conceive, 
that the part I E muſt be raiſed above GE, in caſe the given 
plane decline to the weſt; or be depreſſed below the ſame 
GE, in caſe it decline to theeaſt, Draw a right line parallel 
to the horizon on the given plane, or wall, to anſwer to IK, 
and aſſuming a point therein, anſwering to E, ſet off fromthe 
right line IK on the paper, the ſeveral horary diſtances E 1, 
E 2, E 3, Sc. Then from the point E erect a perpendicular 
E C, equal to the diſtance of the centre of the Horigontal Di- 
al, from its line of . <> © Draw lines thence to the 
feveral points of the hour-lines E 1 

rizoutal Dial 
A to the line of contingency IK, and transfer the diſtance 
ED from the point E upon the wall; then will CD be the 
ſubſtylar line. See SUBSTYLAR. 

Wherefore, joining AD and DC at right angles; the hypo- 
thenuſe A C wilt bean oblique index to be faſtened on the wall 
in the point C, according to the angle DCA. 


To draw a vertical DIAL declining from the north towards the 


In 


eaſt, and weſt. Take the declination of the plane, as alread 
taught: then, as north Dials are only ſouth Drals inverted, 
draw a verti:al Dial declining from the ſouth, and invert it 
in ſuch manner, as that the centre C look to the hori- 
z0n, and the point E to the zenith; and the hours on the 
right hand ſet off towards the left, and contrarywiſe ; o- 
mitting all hour-lines, which in ſuch a plane cannot be 
ſhewn. 

For the practice the beſt way is, after drawing a ſouth decli- 
ner upon paper, to prick the ſeveral points thereof through 
with a pin ; then applying the face of the paper to the wall, 
the back-ſide thereof will ſhew you all the points neceſſary 
for the north declining Dial. | 
clined DIALS, are thoſe drawn on planes not ere&, but incli- 
ning, or leaning forward towards the ſouth, or ſouthern fide 


of the horizon, in an angle, either greater or leſs than the e- 


quinoctial plane. See INCLINATION., 
Such an inclined plane may be conceived by ſuppoſing one 
part of the plane of the equator, lifted up toward the zenith, 
and the other depreſſed toward the nadir ; and thus ro revolve 
upon a line drawn from the . to the welt points of the ho- 
tizon. 


„E 2, E, 3, Sc. let fall | 
. a perpendicular A D from the centre of the 


þ 


| 


| 


1 


To draw an inclined DiAL. 


An eaſy method to deſcribe a DIAL, 


the equinoQtial Dial H, till ſuch time 


DIA 


I. The inclination 
as DC (fg. 17.) being found by a declinator, D—_ — 
DECLiNATOR ; if it fall between the equinoctial — 7 
and the vertical one CB, in ſach manner, as that he 
gle of inclination DCA is greater than the elevation * 
equator ECA : on the upper fide draw a north Dial: 3 
the lower a ſonth Dial to an elevation of the equator; * 
1 equal to >» d of the elevation of the equ 
the given place, and the complemen inclinati 
— ran. a p t of the inclination 90 4 
2. If the inclined plane G F fall between the hor; 

CA. and the equinoctial CE, ſo as that the angle 0 AX 
tion FCA is leſs than the elevation of the equator ECA 
deſcribe an horizontal Dial to an elevation of the pole ; 
to the aggregrate of the elevation of the pole of the — 
place, and the inclination of the plane. 258 
Dials thus inclined, are drawn after the fame manner as 5 
mary Diali, except, that the index in the former caſe mu be 
fitted under the angle ADC, and in the latter under the an le 
DFC: and that the diſtance of the centre of the Dia! from 


the line of contingency in the former caſe is D j 
latter FC. 1 e aer 


Reclining DIALS, are thoſe drawn on planes not ere}, but te- 


clined, or leaning backwards from the zenith towards the 
north, in an angle greater, or leſs than the polar plane, 

A reclined plane may be conceived by ſuppoſing one part of 
the polar plane raiſed towards the zenith, and the other depteſ- 
ſed towards the nadir : and thus revolving about a line drawn 
from eaſt to weſt. To find the reclination of a plane. Sez 
RECLINATION, 


To draw a reclining DIAL. 1. If the reclined plane HC Fl 


between the verticat plane BC, and the polar plane IC; ſoa; 
that the angle of reclination BCH is leſs than the diſtance of 
the pole from the zenith BCI: deſcribe two vertical ſouthand 
north Dials to an elevation of the equator, equal to the diffe- 
rence between the elevation of the equator of the givenplace, 
and the angle of reclination. 

2. If the reclined plane, as KC fall between the polar plane 
IC, and the horizontal one CL; ſo as that the angle of recli 
nation BCK is greater than the diſtance of the pole from the 
zenith ICB: deſcribe a horizontal Dia i thereon to an elera- 
tion of the pole, equal to the difference between the angle of 
rm, and the elevation of the equator of the given 
place. 


Inclining, and reclining D1ALs, trigonometrically. The inclina- 


tion, or reclination of the plane, and the elevation of the pole 
being known; to find the angles made in the centre of an 
— or reclining Dial, by the meridian, and hour- 
ines. We 

Such Dial is properly a horizontal Dial, for a latitude equal 
to the particular elevation of the pole on the plane of the 
Dial. Its angles, therefore, are found by the canon laid down 
for horizontal Diali. | 

As to the elevation of the pole, on the Dial plane, it is thus 
found: the plane being inclined; either its inclination is greater 
than the elevation of the pole of the place; or leſs; or e- 
qual thereto. In the two firſt caſes, for upper ſouth, or lower 


worth Diali, the particular elevation of the pole on the plane, 


is had by taking the difference berween the elevation of the 
pole of the place, and the inclination of the plane: and in 
the latter caſe, the Dial is a polar Dial, wherein the hour- 
lines will be parallel, by reaſon the plane being placed on 
= axis of the world, neither of the poles can be repreſented 
thereon. 
For upper North, and lower South Dialt: 1. H the inclint- 
tion be greater than the complement of the elevation, the 
complement of the inclination muſt be added to the compic- 
ment of the elevation. 2. If it be leſs, the inclination mult be 
added to the elevation. 3. If it be equal, the Dial will de an 
equinoctial Dial, wherein the angles at the centre will be equal to 
the ſun's diſtance from the meridian. 


Deinclined DiAls, are thoſe which both decline, and im: lire, ot 


recline. See DEINCLINED. 3 
The uſe of inclined, reclined, and eſpecially deinclined — 
is very rare: the geometrical, and trigonometrical con 
tion of theſe laſt, therefore, as being ſomewhat intricate N 
al, we here chuſe to omit, and refer ſuch as ma] have 4 of 
cy for ſuch a Dial, to an univerſal mechanical 


inds of Dialt here ſubjoined. 
drawing all kinds of Dial _ 3 þ mea 
of an equinoctial Dial, or circle. Suppoſe, e. C. © — nt 
uired on a horizontal plane: if the plane be immo“ _ 
BDC (Ig. 18.) find a meridian line GF: ot it wy 55 
aſſume the meridian at pleaſure. Then by means 0! 


angle EK F, whoſe baſe is applied on the meridian lin 


el to the axis of the world, (which is had, ! 
che angle KEF be equal to the elevation of the pow and yo 
12 a- clock line on the Dial hang over the m on ab 
the plane, or the baſe of the triangle. If 7 33 61. 
time a lighted candle being ſuccefſively applied to 3 
ſo as the ſhadow of the index, or ſtyle Gl fall upo Fe 


NN 
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line after another; the ſame ſhadow will mark ont the ſeve- | was threefold : viz, Conſecutionam, Colloguntionum, and Con- 


ines on the plane ABCD. _ ztentionum,---The firſt conſiſting of rules for deducin i 
1 the points, therefore, on the ſhadow, draw lines ing concluſions: the ſecon , — 


0 7 the art of dial which be- 
gh them to G: then an index being fixed in G, accord- came of ſuch univerſal _ philoſophy, that al — 


o to the angle 18 F, its ſhadow will point out the ſeveral was called Interrogation. Then, ſyllogiſm being laid afid 
=_ by the lot of the ſun, _ : the philoſophers did all by dialogue ; i iying — reſſ oy 
If a Dial were required on a vertical plane; — raiſed the dent to conclude, and a 6. rom the ſeveral — 

noctial circle, as above directed, puſh forward the index | made. See Dialou nx. 
Gl. till the tip thereof I, touch the plane. ; The laſt part of Zeno's diale&ichs, 
If the plane be ic lined to the horizon, the elevation of the | or the art of diſputing, and contradicting; though tome, par- 

e ſhould be found on the ſame; and the angle of the tri- | ticularly Laertius, aſcribe this part to Protagoras, a diſciple of 
angle KEF made equal thereto. | Zeno. See Dispurz. | 
Note, Beſide the ſeveral ſpecies of Piali, aboyementioned, | The ſecond is the dialectica Megarica, whoſe author is Eu- 
which are {aid to be with centres, there are others, called | clid, not the mathematician, but another, of Megara. He 
Dials without centres. . ve much into the method of Zeno, and Protagoras: 

DIALS without Centres, are thoſe whoſe hour-lines do really hough there are two things appropriated .to him : the firſt, 
converge, but ſo ſlowly that the centre they converge towards, | that he impugned the demonſtrations of others, not by aſ- 

ſumptions, but concluſions; continually making il lations, and 


cannot be expreſſed on the given plane. i 

beidem! DIALS without Centres are to be made for places | throwing in Ergo, Ergo, Ergo, The ſecond, that he ſet aſide 
the elevation of whole pole is very ſmall; or very great. all arguments drawn from compariſon, or ſimilitude, as in- 

Pertical DIALS without Centres for places, the elevation of | valid. | 
whoſe pole is very great. | He was ſucceeded by Eubulides, from whom the ſophiſtic way 


, Was contentious, 


| For the Furniture of Dials. See FURNITURE. of reaſoning is ſaid to be derived. In his time the art is de- 

Ring-DIAL- RG Dial. ſcribed as manifold : Mentiens, Fallens, Electra, Obvelata, 

Portable DIAL. See RING Dial. Acervalis, Cornata, and Calva. See Sophisu. 

: ata DIAL. Horodictic QUADRANT. The third is the diale&icks of Plato, which he propoſes as a 
72 Dix. REFLECTING Dial. kind of analyſis, to direct the human mind, by dividing, de- 


| Nodurnal, or Night-DIAL, is that which ſhews the hours of ws and bringing things to the firſt truth 3 where = A ar- 
6 the night. i = rived, and ſtopping. there a little, it applies it ſelf to explain 
Of this there are two kinds, Lunar, and Siderial. ſenſible things ; but with a view to return to the firſt truth, 
Meoor-DIAL, or Lanar-DIAL, is that which ſhews the hour of | where alone it can reſt. Such is the idea of Plato's analyſis. 
the night, by means of the light, or ſhadow of the moon | See ANALYSIS, PLATONISM, ACADEMIC, Sc. 
jected thereon from an index. | | | The fourth is Ariſtotle's dialecticii, containing the docttine 
J. deſcribe « Moon-D1AL. Suppoſe, e. gr. a horizontal Moon. of ſimple words, delivered in his book of Predicaments: the 
/ Dial required: draw firſt a horizontal Szx-Dial: then eret | docttine of propoluots, in his book, de Interpretatione; and 
| two perpendiculars AB, and CD, ( fe. 19.) to the line of 12 | that of the ſeveral kinds of ſyllogiſin, in his books of analy- 
clock, and dividing the interval into 12 equal parts; ticks, topicks, and elenchus s. See SYLLOGISM, Toric, E- 
throughthe ſeveral points of diviſion draw lines parallel thereto. LENCHUS, PROPOSITION, CFc. | 
Now, appropriating the firſt line CD to the day of the new | The fifth, is the dialedicks of the Stoicks, which they call a 


moon, and the ſecond to the day when the moon comes an part of r and divide into rheroric, and dialectic: to 
hour later to the meridian than the ſun, their interſections] which add oric, or definitive, whereby things are juſtly 
with the hour - lines will give points, through which to draw defined ; comprehending likewiſe the canons, or criterions of 
à curve line 12, 12, for the meridian line of the moon. After | truth. See CaiTERION, . | | | 
the like manner determine the other hour-lines 1. 1, 2-2, 1 The Stoicks, ere they come to treat of ſyllogiſins, have two 
c. which the ſhadow of the moon projected from the ſty le principal places, the one about the, word ſignifying ; the other 
of the Dial interſects at the reſpe&ive hours. Blot out the about the thing ſignified. ' On occaſion of the bl. they con- 
hour · lines of the Sun- Dial, together with the perpendiculars,, ſider abundance of things belonging to the grammarians pro- 
whereby the lunar-hours were drawn, and divide the interval vince, what, and how many letters, what is a word, diction, 
GF, by other parallel lines into 15 equal parts, anſwering to oem Sc. On occaſion of the latter, t conſider things 
the 15 days between new and full moon. Laſtly, to theſe | themſelves, not as without the mind, but as in it, received in 


lines write the ſeveral days of the moon's age. by means of the ſenſes. Accordingly, they firſt teach, that, 


IC” 


— 


1 


Now, the moon's age being learnt from a calendar; the in- nl fit in intellectu, quod non prius fuerit in ſenſu, whatever 

terſection of the line of the moon's age, with the lunar hour- is in the mind, came thither by the ſenſes; and that, aut 

nes, will give the hour of the night. : inc ur K. as Plato, who meets the ſight; ant ſimilitu- 

—9 = . — may any other Sun-Dial be converted | dine, as zſar by his effigy; at proportione, either by en- 
a Moos- Dial. 


| larging, as a giant, or by diminiſhing, as a pigmy ; aut trauſc 
To draw @ Portable Moon-DTAL. On a plane that may be | Jatione, as a cyclops; aut compaſitione, as a centaur; aut 
raiſed according to the elevation of the equator deſcribe a cir- contrario, as death; aut privazione, as a blind man. See Sro- 
cle AB (fg. 20.) and divide its circumference into 29 equal | 1CKS. N 1 on 1 | 
parts, From the ſame centre C deſcribe another moveable | The fixth is Epicurus's dialecticli. For though he ſeems to 
circle DE, which divide into 24 equal parts, or hours. In | have deſpiſed dialectic, he cultivated it with vigour: he was 
the centre C ere&t an index, as Er an equinoctial only averſe to that of the Stoicks, who, he thought, attribu- 
Dial. | = ted todo much thereto; as pronouncing him alone wiſe, who 
This Dial being duly placed after the manner of an equinoc- | was well verſed in dialedicks.. For this reaſon Epicurus ſeem- 
tral Dial, and the 12 a- clock line brought to the day of the ing to ſet aſide the common dialeicks, had recourſe to another 
moon's age: the ſhadow of the index will give the hour. Way, 222; 10 certain canons, which he ſubſtituted in their 
7. uſe @ Solar, as a Lunar-DIAL, i. e. to find the hour of tbe ſtead, the collection whereof he called Canonica. And as all 
night 5 a Sun-Dial.----Obſerve the hour which the ſhadow of | queſtions in philoſophy are either, de re, or de voce; he gave 
the index points at by moon-light : find the moon's age in the 7754 rules for each. See EyicuxzAx. | 
calendar, and multiply the number of days by 4, the product | DIALECTICAL Amame, in logick, are ſuch as are barely 
is the number of hours to be added to the hour ſhewn by the probable, and do not convince, or determine the mind abſo- 


ſhadow, to give the hour ired. lately to either fide of the queſtion. See PROBABILITY. 
MLT, cares hep peculiar language of ſome pro- DIALLING, the art of drawing ſun, moon, and ſtar-dials on 
or part 2 * I , | 


ot p nation, formed by corruption of the gene- any given plane, or the ſurface of any given body, See Di- 
ral, or national language. See n 


1 © ua 
mer could five different languages in one verſe, . e. | The Gteeks and Latins call this art Gnomonira, and Sciathe · 


five dialecks, vir. Attic, Tonic, olic, Doric, and the | rica, — ingui the hours by the ſhadow of a gno- 
common dialed? x the y fv ag See Crack, Arricx, — Some call it P riatberica, by reaſon the hours are 
Tb. 3.5 * 2 | Guneciqes ewn hy the Lg of obey fn, Lay, others catl 
ologneſe, Bergamaſqut, Toſcan, &c. ate the dialed of | it Horolog:ograpby. NOMONIC Ge £ of 
| the Italian. See an Toſs Gaſcon, and * . .. The — dials is beyond doubt. Some attribute their 
B WN the French, See Fxxxen, c. 
GLECTICA *, DIALECTICKS, AIAAEKTIKH, the art of rea- 


* juſtly. See J GIC. ' * 
| The word comes from the Greek $,aaxpas, 1 diſcourſe 3 formed 
of za, and 3 dico, I ſay. + L 
Zeno Eleates was the firſt who oveted the natural ſcries 


ſome ſphencal ones, with a needle for a gno- 


. | dus of Ariſtarchus was an horizontal dial, 

| principles, and concluſions, obſeryed in reaſoning, and | with its limb raiſed up all around, to preyent the ſhadows 
1 —— an art thereof, in form of dialogue, which for this ſtretching too far. . 

| Te was called Hialefica. See REASONING. ; | ere the Romans bfu acquainted with 

king Lalecktea of the ancients is uſually divided into ſeverall firſt ſan dial as ſet up by papyrius 

Vor 1 was the ics, that of Zeno Eleates; which! about i before "Os 


a 


DIA 


fays Pliny, there is no mention of any account of time but 
by the ſun's riſing, and ſetting: it was ſet up at or near the 
temple of Quirinus, but went ill : about 30 Jar after, M. 
Valerius Meſſala being conſul, brought out of Sicily another 
dial, which he ſet up on a pillar near the roſtrum; but for 
want of its being made for that latitude, it could not go true. 


They made uſe of it 99 years; till Martius Philippus ſet up 
another more exact. 


But there ſeem to have been dials among the Jews much ear- | 


Hier than any of theſe. Witneſs the dial of Ahaz, who be- 
gan to reign 400 years before Alexander, and within 12 years 
of the building of Rome; mentioned by Ifaiah, chap. 
XXXVIII. verſe 8. 
Dialling is wholly founded on the firſt motion of the heavenly 
bodies, and chietly the ſun ; or rather on the diurnal rotation 
of the earth; ſo that the elements of ſphericks, and the ſphe- 
rical aſtronomy ſhould be maſtered, ere a perſon advances to 
the doctrine of dialling. The doctrine, or theory, we ſay, 
for as to the practice, or the operations themſelyes diſtinct 
from the demonſtrations, nothing is more eaſy, and obvi- 
ous. 
The firſt profeſſed writer on dialling, is Clavius; who de- 
monſtrates all, both the theory, and the operations, after the 
rigid manner of the ancient mathematicians ; but ſo intricately, 
that no body, we dare ſay, ever read them all. Dechales, 
and Ozanam, give much eaſier in their Courſes, and Wolfius 
in his Elements, M. Picard has given a new method of ma- 
king large dials, by calculating the hour-lines; and Mr. de 
la Hire, in his 4 lling, printed in 1683, a geometrical method 
. of drawing hour: lines from certain points determined by ob- 
ſervation. Eberhardus Welperus, in 1625, publiſhed his dia- 


ling, wherein he lays down a method of drawing the primary | 


dials on a very eaſy foundation, The ſame foundation is de- 
| ſcribed at length by Sebaſtian Munſter, in his Radimenta Ma- 
thematica, publiſhed in 1551. Sturmius, in 1672, publiſhed 
a new edition of Welperus's dialling, with the addition of a 
whole ſecond part, about inclining, and declining dials, &c. 
In 1708, the ſame work, with Sturmius's additions, was re- 
publiſhed with the addition of a fourth part, containing Pi- 
card's, and de la Hire's methods of drawing large dials, which 
makes much the beſt, and fulleſt book on the ſubject. Pe- 
terſon, Michael, and Muller, have each wrote on dialling, 
in the German tongue; Coetſius, in his Horolog:ographia 
plana, printed in 1689: Gauppenius, in his Gnomonica Me- 
chanica, and Bion, in his Uſe of Mathematical Inſtru- 
ments. 

DiaLLinG-Globe, is an inftrament made of braſs, or wood, 

With a plane fitted to the horizon, and an index ; icular- 

ly contrived to draw all forts of dials, and to give a clear 

exhibition of the principles of that art. 

D1arriixe-Sphere, is an inſtrument made of braſs, with ſeveral 

 ſemi-circles fliding over one another, on a moving horizon, 

to demonſtrate the nature of the doctrine of ſpherical trian- 
gles, and to give a true idea of the drawing of dials on all 
manner of planes. 

D1aLLING-Lenes, or Scales, are graduated lines, placed on rules, 
or the edges of quadrants, and other inſtruments, to expedite 
the conſtruction of dials. See SCALE. 

The principal of theſe lines are, 1. A ſcale of fix hours, 
which is only a double tangent, or two lines of tangents 
each of 45 degrees, joined together in the middle, and equal 
to the whole line of ſines, with the declination ſet againſt the 
meridian altitudes in the latitude of London, ſuppoſe, or 
whatever place it is made for. The radius of which line of 
fines is equal to the dialliug ſcale of fix hours. 2. A line of 


latitudes, which is fitted to the hour-ſcale, and is made by 


this canon; as radius is to the chord of 90 degrees: ſo are 
the tangents of each reſpective 1 of the line of latitudes, 
to the tangents of other arches. And then the natural fines of 
thoſe arches are the numbers, which taken from a diagonal 
ſcale of equal parts, will graduate the diviſions of the line of 
latitudes to any tadius. The line of hours, and latitudes is 
general for pricking down all dials with centres. 
D1ALLiNG, in a mine, called alſo Plammin, is the ufing of a 
compaſs, (which they call Dial) and a long line, to know 
which vero or vein of oar inclines, or where to ſhift 
an air-ſhaft, or bring an adit to a deſired place. See Mix. 
----The manner thereof, ſee under the article Tix. 
DIALIA, in antiquity, ſacrifices performed by the flamen Dia- 
lis. See Diaris. | 
It was not, however, of ſuch abſdlute neceſſity, that the D:- 
alia were performed by the flamen Dialit; but that others 


might officiate. We find in Tacitus, Anal. Lib. III. cap. 


FS. that if he were fick, or detained by any other public em- 
i . , the pontiffces took his place. 
 DIALIS*, in antiquity, a Latin term, fignifying ſomewhat that 

belongs to Jupiter. Eo 0 

be word is formed from az; the genitive of x«;, Jupiter. 

Flamen D1AL1s. See the article FLAMEN. - 
DIALOGUE®, a converſation of two, or more. perſons, ei- 

ther by word of mouth, or in writing. See Diarectica. 


The word is formed from the Latin Dia/ogus, of the Greek 
Ale, Which ſignifies the ſame“ 


/ DIA 


dialogue, is the moſt ancient form of writing; and that 

in the firſt authors wrote moſt of their pieces. The ache 
ſhop of . — fine account of the adyan * 
dialogue, at the of his paſtoral inſtruQtion.—The f of 
Spirit hirnſelf has not diſdained to teach us in dialgne. i 
patience, in the book of Job, and love of God, in the Car. 
ticles, Juſtin Martyr opened this way, in his controverſy 2. 
gainſt the Jews; and Minutius Felix followed it in hig * 
the idolaters. It is in this form, that Origen judged he coul 
beſt refute the error of Marcion. The great Athanaſius tho * 
it no diminution to the majeſty of mylteries of faith, to ot 
tain them by the familiarity of dialogue. This way of un. 
ting St. Baſil choſe as the moſt proper to conyey thoſe * 
which have ſinoe illumined all the eaſt. The arts of 4s, 
were admirably put in practice by Gregory Narzianzen _ 
his brother Cæſarius, for conveying the ſublimeſt truths Sal- 
pitins Severus could not do better, than publiſh the wond 
of ſolitude in a kind of converſations. A volume of St 0. 
ril of Alexandria, is almoſt filled with dralognes, wherein 5 
explains the moſt dogmatical truths, relating to the incarnati. 
on. The myſtery of Jeſus Chriſt is treated of in the fame 
manner, by the learned Theodoret. St. Chryſoſtom found no 
method more promiſing to expreſs the eminence, and danger 
of the prieſthood. Who is not acquainred with the — 7 
dialogue of St. Jerom, wherein he refutes the Luciferiang? 
who does not admire St. Auguſtine's dralognes, and eſpecial- 
ly thoſe on free will, where he goes back to theorigin of fin + 
againſt the Manichees? The tradition of the ſolitaties in the 
deſart, is finely illuſtrated in the conferences of Ca 
which have ſpread the ſame light through the weft, that the 
caſt received from St. Baſil. Gregory the Great deemed 44. 


. worthy the gravity of the apoſtolic ſee. The dia 


Ene 
of St. Maximus, on the ſubject of the trinity, ate — 
throughout all the church. Sr. Anſelm hewed the force of 
his genjus in his dia/ozzes on the fundamentals of religion.— 
Profane antiquity likewife made uſe of the art of dialggue, 
and that, not only on humourous, and comical ſubjects, as 
Lucian did, bur alſo on the moſt ſerious, and abſtract; ſuch 
are the dialoguer of Plato, and thoſe of Cicero, which turn 
alrogether on ſubjects of philoſophy, or politicks, 
Among the moderns, the principal Dialogiſts, are M. de Fe- 
nelon, arch-biſhop of Cambray; M. Paſchal, in his Provix- 
cial Letters; F. Bohours, in his Extretiens Þ Arifte, & 7 Eu- 

gene M. Fontenelle, in his dialognes of the dead, and plura- 
ity of worlds, &c. 

Diaroeve, in muſic, is a compoſition for at leaſt two voices; 
or two inſtruments, which anſwer each other; and which fre- 
quently uniting at the cloſe, make a trio with the thorough- 


Such are many of the ſcenes in the Italian and French oper. 
DIALTHZAA, in pharmacy, an unguent thus called from its 
baſis, which is the root of the althea, or marſhmallows. 
lt conſiſts of mucilages drawn from that root, and from lin- 
ſeed and fenugreek ſeed, The other ingredients are common 

oil, wax, reſin, and turpentine. a 

It is eſteemed proper to ſoften, and reſolve; aſſwage pains of 
the fide, ſoften callus's, and ſtrengthen the nerves.---It is ap- 
plied, by rubbing it on the part affected. 

DIALYSIS, in grammar, a character, conſiſting of two points 
placed over two vowels of a word, which would other- 
wife make a diphthong ; but are hereby parted into two ſylla- 

dles. See DiæREs!s. 1 : 

DIAMARGARITON, in pharmacy, a medicine denominated 
from 'pearls, called in Latin margarite ; Which are aprincipal 

Ingredient therein, See PEARL. 

There aretwo kinds: the hot and the cold. 

Hot DrAMARGARI1TON, is a powder oo {ed 1 E = 

, ginger, nutmeg, cinuamon, and divers 0 8 
yes tis reput h ſteric, ſtrengrhensthe womb, promotes 
the menſes, and affiſts digeſtion. 1 

Cold DIAMARGARITON, is4 ſolid electuary, compoſed of pear 
ground fine, and white ſugar diſſolved in rofe-warer, ot , 
of bugloſs, and boiled to a conſiſtence. It ſtrengthens « 
ſtomach, moderates the or anna acids, ſtops the ſpitting 
of blood, and looſeneſs of t y. | 

Compound cold DLAMARGARITON, is a powder made of pun 
red roſes, flowers of nenuphar, and violet, lignum 4 
and eitron ſantal, tormentil root, ſeeds of melon, endive, 70 
It is cardiac and ſtrengthening, facilitates reſpiration, an 
rects malignant humours. 

DIAMASTIGOSIS, in antiquity.---[t was a cult — 
the Lacedemonians, for the children of the moſt 2 
families, to flaſh and tear each others bodies with r 5 — 
the altars of the gods; the fathers, and enn n il the 
preſent at the ſpectacle, animating, _ i — . 
while, not to give the leaſt tign or P * 
practice the 8 a Greek term, derived from 
Sicc, 4 Whip, [Eanrge. _— 

The defign hero? apparently, was no other than ai 

their youth, and inure them betimes to blows, W 


that they might deſpiſe them en they came to war. 
9 5 DIAMETER, 
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METER, in geometry, a right line paſſi 

of a rele nd AT on each fide by the circum- 

ference thereof. See CtRCLE. * 

Or, diameter may be defined a chord paſſing through the cen- 

ne of a eirele.— Such is the line AE (Tab. Geomevry, fig. 17.) 
ag throtgh the centre C. See CuorD. 

* diameter, as CD, drawn from the centre C to the 
 mference, is called the Cem diameter, or Radius. See 
SrMIDIAME TER, Rapius, Ge. 8 
The diameter divides the circumference into two I parts. 
And hence we have a method of deſeribing a ſemi- circle upon 
line; aſſuming a point therein for the centre. See SEM1- 
eikciE. The diameter is the greateſt of all the chords. 


See CHORD. - 
6 


q, find the rute of the DIAMETER to the circumſerence.— This 


tly ſought for by the mathematicians : and no 
4 ＋ 22 nen as if this were juſtly given, the quadra- 
tue of the circle were atchieved. See r 
Archimedes firſt propoſed a method of 


LE excceding ſmall 'arch, and then ſeeking a fide of a 
fmilar polygon ciream{cribed : each of theſe being multiplied 


by the number of ſides of the polygon, give the perimeter of | 


the polygon both Inſcribed, and eircumſeribed. In which caſe, 
| the ratio of the diameter to the circumference of the circle, 
x oreater than that of the fame diameter to the perimeter 
of the circamſcribed polygon, but lefs than that of the dia- 
meter to the perimeter of the polygon inſcribed. The dif- 
ference between both gives the ratio of the diameter to the 
circumference in numbers nearly true. | 

That divine author, as already obſerved, by polygons of 96 
ſides, found the — — _—_ to the yy on 96 to 
be as 7 to 22; vi. ſuppoſing the diameter 1, the 1 
of the inſcribed polygon is found 37?, and that of the cir- 
camſcribed 37. - 


Aſter his example, later authors have found out - ratio's | 


nearer truth ; but none ſpent fo much time on it as 
Van Ceulen, who, after immenſe pains; found, that ſup- 
poſing the diameter t, the circumference is leſs than 3. 
1415926535897 9323846264338 3879, and yet greater than 
the farhe number with only the laſt figure o changed into 1. 
Bat as ſuch prolix numbers are too unweildy for practice, 
many. of our preſent practical geometricians aſſume the dia- 
meter to be to the circumference as 100 to 314; or in greater 
circles as 10000 to 31415; in which proportion Ptolemy, 
Vieta, and Huygens agree with Van Ceulen. 


Ad. Metius gives us the ratio 113 to 355, which is the moſt j 


accurate of all thoſe expreſſed in ſmalſ numbers; as not erring 
3 in 10000000, 8 
The DIAMETER of a circle being given, to find the circumfe- 
rence, and area; and the circumference deing given, to find 
the diameter. The ratio of the diameter to the circumference 
being had, as in the laſt article, that of the eircumfetence to 
the diameter is had likewiſe. Then the circumference being 
multiplied into the fourth part of the diameter, gives the area 
of the circle. Thus, if the diameter be 100, the circumfe- 
rence will be 314, and the area of the circle. 7850. But 
the ſquare of the diameter is 10000: therefore, this is to 
the * of the circle as 10000 to 7850, that as 1000 to 785 
nearly, 1 1 3 
The area of a eircle being given, to find the DiAux TER. To 
$5, 1000, and the given area of the circle 246176, find a 
urth proportional, vis. 31 12600, which is the ſquare of the 
diameter. Out- of this extract the ſquare-root, and it is the 
diameter itſelf. : | 6 
DiaukrER of 4. conicl ſectios, is a right line, as AD, (Tab. 
Conicks, fig. 5.) biſſe&iag all the ordinates MM, &«. in P, 
c, See Coxic. = 8 
This, when it cuts the ſaid lines at right angles, is more parti- 
cularly called the axis of tbe curve, or ſection. See Axis. 
Tranſverſe DIAMETER, is a right line, as AB (Tab. Conicks fig. 
6. Ne 2.) which being continued. each way between two 
curves, biſſects parallel right lines between the ſame, as MM. 
de TRANSVERSE. 4 | | 
Conjugate DIAMETER, is a right line, biſſecting lines drawn pa- 
rallel to the tranſverſe Diameter. See Cox j uc ArE. 
IAMETER of a ſpbere, is the diameter of the ſemi-cirele by 
whoſe rotation the ſphere is generated; called alſo the axis of 
the ſphere. ' See Axts, and SPHERE. x 
IAMETER of gravity, is a right line paſſing through the centre 
* gtavity. See CENTKE ef avity. 
AMETER, in „ gory > (hue he diameters of the 3 
„ are either apparent, i. e. ſuch as they appear to the eye; 
The real, i. e, ſuch as they are in — Re 


10 222 DiaukrExs meaſured with a micrometer, are 
orb Uffezent, in different eircumſtances and parts of their-|+ 
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nding it, by regular | 
ns inſcribed in a circle, till arriving at a fide ſubrend- | 
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__ Dru. of the Sun c to Proleny. 33 20 32 18 31 20 


Their defects are veins, flaws; 
and 4 blaifh or yelfowiſh caſt: 


- the dark, with 


and 5rd char any other Way. 


Fache Journey 


DIA 


c A. 
* 


to Tychs 32 0 31 030 o 
Kepler 31 4 30 30 | 30, © 


| | "de la Hire 32 32 10 31 38 
of the Moon accord. to Ptolemy 38 3 31 3 


Tycho in the Conjunck. 28 48 | — | 25 36 
in the Wc 36 ol — 132 © 
\ n — — 


1 ler 32 44] — 30 © 

de la Hire 33 304 29 30 

ef Satutn according to Bes 2 721 50 134 
| Hei © 19 © 16] © 14 

a 1 H. On worms — 30 0 

of Jupiter according e Hes 3 59 2 45| 2 14 
| Hevert, © 241} © 18 0 14 
= Huygen r- — 14 

ef Mars according to Tycho 6 46 1 40| 0 57 
= Hevelins 0.201} © 5| 0 2 
Huygens — | www © 30 

of Venus according to Tycho 449] 3 18 1 52 
Hevelius 1 5 0 9 

| Huygens | wn | — | 1 25 

of Mercury accord. to Hebe 3 571 2 10] 1.29 
Hevelias G 11 o 6] 0 4 


That notable difference between Tycho, and the other two 


aftronomers, is owing to this, that Tycho, in imitation of the 
ancients, meafared the diameters, as they appear to the naked 
eye; whereas Heyelius and ns uſed teleſcopes, whereby 
a deal of ſpurious luſtre, which otherwife makes them appear 
bigger than they are, is ſhaven off. ez 


For the true DiAxxrTERSs of the ſun, and planets, and their 


proportion to each, See SEMTDIAMETER. + * 
IAMETER of a column, is its thicknefs juſt above the baſe. 
From this the module is taken, which meaſures all the other 
parts of the column.” See Cot unn, and Mobo. 


. DiaMETER of the dinrinatiog, is that taken from the top of the 


ſhaft, See DrumxuTION. © 


DIAMETER of the ſwelling, is that taken at the height of one 


third from the bafe. © 


DIAMOND, in natur#l tiftory, by the ancferts called a. 


mant, LU ſtone; the firſt in rank; value, hardreſs, and 
luſtre, of all gems; gee Gru, and PRECIOUS Sone. 

The goodnefs of Hamondt conſiſts it their water, or colour, 
laſtre, and weight ; the moſt perfect colour is the white. 
ks of ted or black ſund, 


In Entope, the lapiduties examine the goddneſs of their rough 
diamonds, their Water, points, r. by day-light: in the In- 
dies, they do it by night; in order to which, a hole is made 
in à walt a foot ſquare, and therein a lamp placed, with a 
thick wick, by the light whereof 2 the none, 
hotding it in their fingers. hd 


The Water, called —_— the worſt of afl, and yet is 
fomewhar di 


fficult to diſcover in a rough n. The only 
infalfibte way is to examine it in the ſhade of ſome tufted tree. 


As to the diſtingufbing of diamonds from other ſtones, Dr. 
Walt, in the Philoſophical Tranfackiunt, feems to have found 
an in 


illdle method: a diamond, with an eaſy, Night friction in 
ſoft, animal fabſtance, as the finger, wool- 
teri, fitk, or the like, appear#luminous in its whole body: nay, 


if you oy rubbing for ſome time, and then expoſe it to the 
wilt r 


eye, it emain fo for ſome time. If rhe ſun be 18 degrees 
below the horizon 7 holding up à piece of bays; or ' flannel 
ſtrerched tight between both „at ſome diſtance from the 
eye; and another rubbing ok _ — 1 1 124 
| briskty with'a diamond; much more vivi 
224 5 | Per er 
ſurpriring ist that à diamond, being e to t n 
air: Fi th of the „gives almoſt the ſame light of ici, 
withour rubbing; as if rubbed t a dark room: but, if in the 
open air, you put the hand, or any thing à litele over it; to 
prevent its immediate comminicarſorr Wie the sey; it gives 
 lipht ; which is 4 diſtinguiſhing critexi6n of a diamond. See 


A+rzrrion, Frrerron, ProOSPHORUS, Ltenr, S. 


- 
o 


ongh Dran, ig that not yet cut, but jut as it comes out 


0 the mine. ONS 0131: 


| BriftianrDranonD, is that cot in faces beth a- top and bottom, 
and whofe table, or principal face a-top is flat, 

| Rofe Diauonvp, is that — flat underneath, but its upper part 
dur in divers rtle 8 


uſually triangſesg the uppermoſt 
whereof terminate im x point. 1 va3 22 3172176 * 


Tul. Dravonn, is thar nch his a large [quae face a-top, 


encompatfed with four leſſer. | 


© Diamiads are only found in the Eaſt· Indies; and that only in 


the kingdoms of Gotcotda, Viſapour, Betigate, and the fand 


| of Borneo. There re bur mines, Or facher two mines, and 
rivers, wheuce diamonds are drawni-+--Fhe mines are, 


1 4. "Pie of Rio! mea, in the province of Catnatica,' fivedays 
journey fte 


Golconda, and 8 from Vifüpouf. It hgs been 
700 Vers. 2. That of Gani, or Coulour, 
ſtrom Golconda, eaſtwardly. It Was diſco- 


vered 
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yered 120 years ago by a peaſant, who digging in the ground | 
found a natural fragment of 25 carats. 3. That of Soumel- 
pour, a large town in the kingdom of Bengale, near the 
Diamond-mine. This is the moſt ancient of them all : it ſhould 
rather be called that of Goual, which is the name of the river, 
in the ſand whereof theſe ſtones are found. IHſtly, the fourth 
mine, or rather the ſecond river, is that of Succudan, in the 
iſland of Borneo. 6 

DiamoxD-Minre of Raolconda.------Ih the neighbourhood of 
this mine the earth is ſandy, and full of rocks, and cope. 
In theſe rocks are found ſeveral little veins, of half, and ſome- 
times a whole jnch broad, out of which the miners, with a 
kind of hooked irons, draw the ſand, or earth, wherein the 
diamonds are; breaking the rocks when the vein ternunates, 
that the track may be found again, and continued. When a 
ſafficient quantity of earth, or ſand is drawn forth, they waſh 
it two or three times, to ſeparate the ſtones therefrom. The 
miners work quite naked, except for a thin linen cloth be- 
fore them; and beſides this precaution, have likewiſe inſpec- 
tors, to prevent their concealing of ſtones : which, however, 
maugre all this care, they frequently find means to do, by 
watching opportunities when they #re not obſerved, and ſwal- 
lowing them down. 

DiamoxnD-Minre of Gani, or Coulour.------In this mine are 
found a great number of ſtones from 10 to 40 caracts, and even 
more; and it was here that famous diamond of Aureng-Zeb, 
the Great Mogul, which before it was cut, weighed 793 ca- 
racts, was found. The ſtones of this mine are not very clear; 
their water is uſually tinged with the quality of the ſoil ; 
being black where that is marſhy, red where it partakes of red, 
ſometimes green, and yellow, it the ground happens to be of 
thoſe colours.---Another defect of ſome conſequence is a kind 
of greaſineſs appearing on the diamond, when cut, which takes 
off part of its luſtre.---- There are uſually no leſs than 60000 

ſons, men, women, and children at work in this mine. 

When the miners have found a place where they intend to 
dig, they level another ſomewhat bigger in the neighbourhood 
thereof, and incloſe it with walls about two foot high, only | 
leaving apertures from ſpace to ſpace, to give paſſage to the | 
water. After a few ſuperſtitious ceremonies, and a kind of 
feaſt, which the maſter of the mine makes the workmen, to 
encourage them, every one goes to his buſineſs, the men dig- 
ging the earth in the place firſtdiſcoyered, and the women and 
children carrying it off into the other walled round. They dig 
12, or 14 foot deep, and till ſuch time as they find water. Then 
they ceaſe digging, and the water thus found ſerves to waſh 
the earth two or three times, after which it is let out at an 
aperture reſerved for that end. This earth being well waſhed, 
and well dried, they ſift it in a kind of open ſieve, or riddle, 
much as we do corn in Europe; then thraſh it, and ſift it a- 
freſh; and laſtly, ſearch it welt with the hands to find the 
diamonds, They work naked as in the mine of Raolconda, 
and are watched after the like manner by inſpectors. 

Drauoxp-Mine of Soumelpour, or river Goual.---Soumelpour 
is a large town built all of earth, and covered with branches 
of cacao trees: the river Goual runs by the foot thereof, in its 
paſſing from the high mountains towards the ſouth to the Gan- 
ges, where it loſes its name. Ir is from this river are brought 
all our fine diamond points, or ſparks, called natural ſparks. 
They never begin to ſeek for diamonds in this river till after 
the great raius are over, that is, after the month of December; 
and they uſually even wait till the water is grown clear, 
which is not beſore January. The ſeaſon at hand, eight, or 
ten thouſand perſons of all ages, and ſexes, come out of Sou- 
melpour, and the neighbouring villages. The moſt experienced 
among them ſearch, and examine the ſand of the river, go- 
ing up it from Soumelpour to the very mountains whence it 
ſprings. A great ſign that there are diamonds in it, is, the 

nding of thoſe ſtones which we Europeans call thunder. 
ſtoues. When all the ſand of the river, which at that time 
is very low, has been well examined, they proceed to takeu 
that wherein they judge diamonds likely to be found; whic 
is done after the following manner: they dam the place round 
with ſtones, earth, and faſcines, and lading out the water, 
dig about two foot deep: the ſand thus got is carried into a 
place walled round on the bank of the river.----The reſt is 
performed after the ſame manner as at Coulour, andthe work- 
men watched with equal ſtrianeſs. 

DiamoxD-Mire in the iſland of Borneo, or river of Succudan,--- 
We are but little acquainted with this mine; the queen who 
reigns in that part of the iſland not allowing ſtrangers to have 

any commerce in theſe ſtones : though there are very fine ones 
to be bought at Batavia, brought thither by ſtealth. They were 
anciently imagined to be ſofter than thoſe of the other mines, 
but experience ſhews, they are in no reſpe& inferior to them. 
Beſide theſe four diamond mines, there have been two others 
diſcovered; one of them between Coulour and Raolconda, 
and the other in the province of Carnatica; but they were 
both cloſed up almoſt as ſoon as diſcovered : that of Car- 
natica, by reaſon the water of the diamonds was always either 
black, or yellow; and the other, on account of their crack- | 
ing, and flying in pieces when cut and ground. | 


— 


—_ 


_ 


- The diamond, we have already obſerved, is the hardeſt of all 


precious ſtones. It can only be and nd by 
and its own ſubſtance, To vring * that — . 
augments its price ſo conſiderably, they begin by rubbing (eye. 
ral againſt each other, while rough; after having firſt glue] 
them to the ends of two wooden blocks, thick enough to de 
held in the hand. It is this powder thus rubbed of the ſtones, 
and received in a little box for the purpoſe, that ſerves 

rind, and poliſh the ſtones. 1 
PLIES are cur, and poliſhed by means of a mill, which 
turns a wheel of ſoft iron ſprinkled over with diamony 
mixed with oil of olives. e ſame duſt, well groun 
diluted with water and vinegar, is uſed in the ſawing * 
monds ; which is performed with an iron, or braſs wiar 1 fine 
as a hair. Sometimes in lieu of ſawing the diamond they 
cleave them, eſpecially jf ghere, be any large ſhivers therein 
But the Europeans are not daring, or expert enough to my; 
the riſque of cleaving, for fear of breaking. 
A rough diamond mult be choſen uniform, of a good 
tranſparent, not quite white, and free of flaws, and ſhivers 
Black, rugged, dirty, flawey, veiny ſtones, and all ſuch % 
are not fit for cutting, they uſe to pound in a ſteel mona 
made for that purpoſe z and when pulverized, they ſervetoſi 
cut, and poliſh the reſt, Shivers are occaſioned in diam 
this, that the miners, to get them more eaſily out of the ye 
which winds between two rocks, break the rocks with huge ton 
leavers, which ſhakes, and fills the ſtone with cracks and ſhivers 
The ancients had two miſtaken notions with regard to the 
diamond: the firſt, that it became ſoft, by. ſteeping it in bot 
goat's blood. And the ſecond, that it is malleable, and bent 
the hammer. Experience ſhews us the contrary ; there be; 
nothing capable of mollifying the hardneſs of this ſtone; 
its hardneſs be not ſuch, that it will endure being ſtruck a 

leaſure with the hammer. | 

he fineſt diamonds now in the world are that of the Great 

Mogul, weighing 279 caracts; that of the great duke of Tu- 
cany, weighing 139 carats; and that known in France un- 
der the name of graud ſancy, which is one of the crown 
jewels, weighing 106 caracts, whence its name Saxcy, which 


is a corruption of cent ſix, that is 106. Tavernier, by arule 
which he had made for eſtimating the value of danm, 
. computes that of the Great Mogul at a 11723278 French 


livres, equivalent to 779244 pound ſterling ; and that of 
— of Tuſcany, at 2608335 livres, or 195374 pound 

erling. | 
The following is a rate, or manner of -eſtimating the valueof 
diamonds, drawn up by a perſon well verſed in ſuch matters, 
and which, for its curioſity, as well as the uſe it may beof 
to perſons who deal in precious ſtones, we judge, will noibe 
unacceptable. | 
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It muſt be obſerved, however, that defects in the water, or 
ſhape; red, or black ſpors ; ſhivers, and other failings, fre- 
aently found in theſe ſtones, reduce the price by one third, 
and ſometimes more. Api ing me. 

As to Brilliant DiamovDs of very ſmall cut, the price is always 
leſs by one third, than that of diamonds of a larger cut; though 
the weights be the ſame: the reaſon is, that the latter ſhew 
themſelves a great deal more when ſet in their collets, than the 


er. 

128 have been made to produce artificial diamonds, but 
with no great ſucceſs. Bs 
The fa&itions diamonds made in France, called temple-diamonds, 
on account of the temple at Paris, where the of themare 
made, fall vaſtly ſhort of the genuine ones; accordingly they 
are but little valued, though the conſumption thereof is pretty 
conſiderable for the habits of the actors on the ſtage, c. 
14x0>D is an inſtrument of conſiderable uſe in the glaſs- 
manufactory, for ſquaring the large plates, or pieces; and 
among glaziers, for cutting theit glaſs. 
Theſe diamonds are differently fitted up. That uſed for 
looking-glaſſes, and other large pieces, is ſet in an iron ferril 
two inches long, and a quarter of an inch diameter. The 
reſt of the cavity of the ferril is filled with melted lead, which 
keeps the diamond firm in its place. 
The glaziers have a handle of box, or ebony, fitted into the 
ferril to hold jt by. In the former there is a little piece of 
box crofling the ferril, in form of a little plane, covered at 
bottom with a thin -plate. 
D14M0NwD, in heraldry, is uſed to expreſs the black colour in the 
atchievements of noblemen. See SABLE, Sc. 
Guillim diſlikes the way of blazoning the coats of peers by 
cious ſtones, inſtead of metals, or colour. But the Engliſh 

ice allows it. See COLOUR. | 
Diauosp Glaſs. See the article GL Ass. 

DIAMORUM, aramornn, a compoſition in pharmacy, of 
which there are two kinds; ſimple, and compound. | 
Simple DiamORUM, is the common ſyrup of mulberries, made 
of the juice of that fruit, boiled up with ſugar.-—-lIt is good 

ainſt diſeaſes of the throat, and to ſtop dyſenteries. 

here is alſo a ſort of ſimple diamorum made of mulberry 

juice and honey, otherwiſe called mulberry rob. 

Compound DiaMoRUM, is made with mulberry juice, verjuice, 

myrrh, and ſaffron.----It is uſed to deterge phlegm from the 

ſtomach, and breaſt, and eaſe reſpiration. 

DIANA's Tree, arbor Diane. See the article ARBOR. 

DIANUCUM “, in pharmacy, a kind of rob, made of the 

Juice of green walnuts, and ſugar, boiled together by a mode- 

rate fire, to the conſiſtence of honey. | 

The word is formed from dia, and nux, nucis, nut. 

an — to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote ſweat, and re- 
on. 

DIAPHALMA, in pharmacy, a deſiccative, or drying plaſter, 

denominated from the wood of the palm-tree, whereof the 

ſpatula is made, that is to ſtir it while boiling. 

It is compoſed of common oil, hogs-fat, and litharge of gold. 

It is good to dry, reſolve, deterge, and cicatrize : and is 

the plaſter moſt uſed for wounds, and ulcers. {1729 


, 


DIAPASMA *, a common name for all powders ſprinkled on 
the body; whether as perfumes” or otherwiſe. See Cara- 


PASM, 
The word comes from the Greek 3.aracouv, in/pergere, to 

ſprinkle. 

DIAPASON, in muſic, a muſical interval, otherwiſe called 
O04ave. See Octavt. | 
The 2 is the firſt, and moſt perfect of the concords: 

if conſidered ſimply, it is but one harmonical interval; though 

if conſidered diatonically, by tones, and ſemi-tones, it contains 
ſeven degrees, viz. three greater tones, two leſſer tones, and 
two greater ſemi-tones. See DEGREE. 

e interval of a diapaſon, that is, the proportion of its grave 

ſound to its acute, is as 2 to 1. See INTERVAL. 

Diaragox among muſical iuſtrument- makers, is a kind of 
rule, or ſcale, whereby _ adjuſt the pipes of their organs, 

and cut the holes of their flutes, haut-bois, c. in due pro- 

— for performing the tones, ſemi- tones, and concords 

Y- | 


A ſquare being divided into eight equal parallelograms; the 
points wherein a diagonal interſects all theſe parallelograms, 
expreſs all the uſual intervals in muſic: and on this principle 
There is» parte bind of ee for ſervi 
e is a particular kind of diapaſon for trumpets ; ſerving as 
a ſtandard, or meaſure, for the Teen nitudes they muſt 
e to perform the four parts of muſic. See TRUMPET. 

is another for ſack-buts, and ſerpents, ſhewing how far 
are to be lengthened, or ſhortened, to riſe or from 
one tone or interval to another. © * 
bell-founders have likewiſe a diapaſon, or ſcale, ſerving 
to regulate the me, thickneſs, weight, c. of their bells. 
N ell-FounDexy. 
VIAPASONDIAEX, in muſic, a kind of nd concord ; 

Whereof there are two forts: the ater, which is in the ratio 
IOW 3; and the leſs, in that of 16 to 5. See CONCORD. 

L. . 


| D1A 


DIAPASONDIAPENTE, in-muſic, a compound conſonance 
in the ratio of triple of 9 to 3. See Cocon d. . 
The diapaſon-diapente is a ſymphony made when the voice 
proceeds from the 1ſt to the ĩ ath tone. The word is properly 
a term in the Greek muſic : we ſhould now call it a #we/fth. 
DIAPASONDIA TESSARON, in muſic, a compound en- 
cord, in the ratio of 8 to 3. ny 
The diapaſon-diateſſarox is a ſymphony, wherein the voice 
proceeds from the firſt tone to the eleventh.— This the mo- 
derns would rather call an eleventh. A #501 06 
DIAPASONDITONE, in muſic, a compound concord, in 


the proportion of 10 to 4, or 5 to 2. iP GiZ 
DIAPASONSEMIDITONE, a compound concord, whoſe 


terms are in the proportion of 12 to 44. 
DIAPEDESIS *, arannaurig, 4 * an ooꝛ ing of blood 
through the coats of the veins, or arteries; occaſioned either 
by the blood's becoming too much diſſolved, or attenuated; 
or « — pores of the veſſels becoming too patent, and open. 
See BLooD. Med *il 2b wi) 
The word is compounded of zu, through, and wytau, I leap. 
There are ſome able phyſicians who deny there can be any 
ſuch a tenuity of blood, as that it ſhall exude through the 
veſſels, without any aperture made therein, f 
DIAPENTE * in the ancient muſic, an interval ma- 
ing the ſecond of the perfect concords, anſwering to what:in 
7 modern muſic we more uſually call a perfect fifth. See 
IFTH, | = 
The word is formed of Ziæ, and uur, Ae. | 5 
The diapente is a ſimple concord; yet if conſidered diato 
ly ; it contains four terms, viz. two greater tones, a leſſer tone, 
and a greater ſemi-tone. The diapente is the greater part of 
the diapaſon, or octave, harmonically divided. It is produced 
when the voice paſſes from its firſt tone to its fifth. 1 
Diarzxre, is alſo uſed in pharmacy, for a compound of five 
DIAPHANOUS *, in philoſophy, « thing teabſparent, or tht 
* in philoſophy, a thing tranſparent, or tha 
ives paſſage to the rays of light ; as water, air, glaſs, talc, 
ne porcelane, c. See TRANSPARENT.) oo! 
The word is formed of Zig, through ; and $am; 7 few. |. | 


medium, wherewith the p 
body itfelf.----For the refraQions 
thus out of the matter into the 


rr, 


DIAPHOENIC, Diarnoxxicun, in pharmacy, a ſoft, pur- 


aſis; the 1 ns fruit they are, being called by the 
Nee r 


See 


white 
honey 
The electuarium di 


lexies, and palfies. © 
DIAPHORESI: 


DIAPHORETIC, 
omote the expulſion of hamours by inſenſible perſpiration. 

Bee 3 = on unt e u eng 
Diaphoretic is mu the ſame import as C2 ex 
fake latter otes ſenſible, and the former yas 
ſpiration.---Their only difference, therefore, -is in thedegree of 
activity. See SUDORIBICy S. nne n 

D1iaPHoRETIC Antimony, or miseral etic, is a prepara- 
tion of antimony, the ptoceſs wh ſee under the article 
ANTIMONY. io Hv 74 nd 10 

DIAPHRAGM “, Diarna Ac, in anatomy, popularly 
called the midriff, and by anatomiſts, ſeptum tranſverſum, is 
a nervous muſcle, ſeparating the breaſt, or thorax, from the 
abdomen, or lower venter; and ſerving as a partition between 
the natural, and the vital parts. See VENTER... 
It was Plato, as Galen informs us, that firſt called it diaphragm, 


from the verb rem, to ſeparate, or be between two. 
Till chis time it had been called qpeve;, r fl from a 
notion, that an inflammation of this part producedpphrenzy ; 


which is not at all warranted by experience, no more than that 
other tradition, that a tranſverſe ſection of the Diaphragm with 
a ſword cauſes the patient to die laughing. 2 


6N Its 


DIA 


As figure is round, reſembling a ray, or thornback, It con- 
fiſts of two circles, the one membranous, the other fleſhy, 
though others will have both of them muſcular: of two ar- 


terien; and two veins, called phrexice; and ſeveral branches | 


nerves. 
- The tirſt, or ſuperior circle ariſes from the ſternum, and 
the ends of the laſt ribs: the ſecond, or inferior, comes 
from the vertebræ of the loins. The upper is covered a- 
top with a membrane derived from the pleura; and the 
lower lined at bottom with another from the — 
Its froation is oblique, being extended from the cartilago 
xiphoides, by the extremes of the ribs, to the region of the 
Joins. 
It is pierced in the middle for the paſſage of the vena cava; 
and in its lower part for the oeſophagus ; and between the 
productions of the inferior circle paſs the aorta, thoracic duct, 
and vena azygos. In its natural diſpoſition it is convex on 
the upper fide towards the breaſt, and concave on the lower 
towards the belly. Hence it has two motions; the one of 
contraction, the other of relaxation. 
By the contraQion, or ſwelling of the fibres, the diaphragm 
becomes flat on each fide; the conſequence. of which is, that 
the cavity of the breaſt is enlarged, to give liberty for the 
- lungs to receive the ait in inſpiration ; and the cavity of the 
abdomen leflened, and conſequently the ſtomach and inteſtines 
_ preſſed, for the diſtribution of the chyle. In its relaxation, 
whereby it reſumes its natural ſituation, the cavity of the 
breaſt is diminiſhed, and the lungs preſſed for the expulſion of 
the air in exſpitation. Sce RESPIRATION, 
Dr. Hook obſerves, that an animal may be kept alive, with- 
out thorax, or diaphragm, by blowing air into the lungs with 
a bellows; of which he had made the experiment. 
IAPHRAGM is alſo a general name, given to all partitions, or 
- ſeparations between two 7 of a thing; as the little perforated 
rtitions in the tubes of long teleſcopes. See Tonk, c. 
DIAPHRAGMATIC, is applied to the arteries, veins, and 
netrves diſtributed through the diaphragm. 
They are alſo called phrenic, or phrenetic. See PHRENIC, c. 
DIAPRE”, or DiAPtRD, in heraldry, a dividing of a field into 
planes, or compartiments, in the manner of fret work; and 
_ filling the ſame with variety of figures. See FRET, 
This chiefly obtains on bordures, which are diapered, or 
| fretted over, and the frets charged with things proper to 
bordures: as in Tab. Herald. fig. 18. 
DIAPRUNUM, in pharmacy, a ſoft, purgative electuary, 
<5 ants trom the pulp of Damaſcus praxzes, which make 
- ts E. 
Dieprunam is either fimple, or compound. 
Simple, ot lenitive DiaPRUNUM, conſiſts of the pulp afore- 
mentioned, with caſſia, tamarinds, rhubarb, red roſes, violet 
_ ſeeds, ſantals both red and citron {crapings of ivory, liquo- 
rice juice, and the four cold ſceds. It is good to prepare, 
and ſoften the humours. | 
Compound, or ſolurive DIAPRUNOM, is only the fimple, with 
the addition of half an ounce of ſcammony to every pound 
of the eleQtuary, to render it more purgative. 
DIARRHODON *, alArrO ON, in pharmacy, a name given 
to divers compoſitions, wherein roles are a principal ingre- 


dient. Agne 

The word is formed of 3a, and 3,3%, Roſe. 

DI1iARRHODOY abbatis, is 4 cordial powder, denominated from 
the abbot who invented it. It conſiſts of red roſes, red and 

. Citron ſantals, lignuni aloes, cinnamon, rhaponticum, ſpike- 
nard, ivory, harts-horn, ſaffron, maſtic, pearls, amber-gris 
musk, c. It is uſed to ſtrengthen the heart, ſtomach, an 

liver, to aſſiſt in digeſtion, and prevent dg 

There are alſo trochiſci DiaRRHoODON, compoſed of red roſes, 
ſcrapings of ivory, the fantals, liquorice, maſtic, ſaffron, 

camphor, and roſe- water. They are good to fortify the 
— — liver, and to ſtop dyſenteries, and other fluxes 
of the belly. 

Pillule DiARxRHODON are compoſed of aloes, Trochiſci Diar- 

rhodon, wormwood leaves, maſtic, and rock - ſalt. They firſt 
purge, then fortify the ſtomach, promote digeſtion, and prevent 
a ſtinking breath. | 

DIARRHOEA *, air oA, in medicine, a looſeneſs, or flux 
of the belly; or a profuſe evacuation of liquid excrements by 
ſtool. See Evacuation, and STooL. - 

* The word is formed of the Greek z a, through, and ges, to floww. 
The word, in the general, is uſed for any kind of flux of the 
belly; but properly for that wherein the humour, or excre- 
ment flows out either pure, or mixed, with, or without pain, 
iu a fluid ſtare. See FLux. 

Diarrhea's are of divers kinds, according to the diverſity of 
- the excrements : ſome being bilious ; ſome ſerous ; ſome pi- 
tuitous ; and ſome purulent. 


The purulent always ariſe from ſome abſceſs opened in the | 


body; the reſt either from morbid humours irritating the in- 
ceſtines, and exprefling the juices out of the adjacent parts; 
or from a laxneſs of the inteſtinal fibres; or an extraordinary 


- fermentation in the blood, whereby it diſcharges irs excrements 


into the inteſtines. 


DIA 


There are alſo diarrhbe2's ariſing from unvrholeſome foods 
and ſtoppage of the other excretions, particularly perſpira,, * 
It is a ſtanding obſervation, that ſuch as perſpite but 1; 

ever ſubje& to a diarrhæa; and on the contrary, people = 

prone mach, are commonly bound. 
aglivi mentions diarrhaes's as one uſual effed of get: 

| as likewiſe of immoderate anger; wi which a fer: 
would be produced. 

In the cure of diarrhœa 's, from whatever cauſe they atiſe, the 

ſtomach muſt be corroborated, and ſudorificks to be med 

with abſorbents. The patient to drink ſparingly, Quince 

and wine burnt with aromaticks is good. Wine * 

| ſerves, that a flannel ſhirt contributes much to the cure of an 

oO diarrhea. . 8 
olterfoht, a phyſician of Lubeck, relates, that a mechan; 
of that city had « conan diarrhea from 30, to the > > 

65 years, which always gave him five or fix ſtools a yet 
he was in good health all the while, having a good appaite, 
and ſufficient ſtrength and vigour. But in his 65th year tali 
ſome aſtringent medicines, he ſtopped his flux; upon which 
he was immediately ſeized with a violent pain in the ki 
difficulty of breathing, and loſs of digeſtion; he gave up his 
food as he took it, grew cold, at the extremes 0 the body 
ſwelled in the thighs, had inſupportable thirſt, and more p- 
petite, and urined, with much difficulty, a thin watery humoyr 
deſtitute of all ſulphur. | F 

DIARTHROSIS *, in anatomy, a kind of articulation, or 
juncture of the bones which being pretty 1ax, affords toom for 
a manifeſt motion. Sce ARTICULATION, 

* The word comes from za, and apdpov, F unFure, Aſſemblage. 
It is oppoſed to Synarthrofis, wherein the articulation ĩs ſoc 
that there is no ſenſible motion at all. See SYNARTHROS1, 

Diarthroſis is of three kinds: 1. When the bead of the bone 

is big, and long, and the cavity that receives it, deep; it is 

called enarthroſis: ſuch is that of the thigh, with the hip, 

2. When the head of the bone is flat, and the cavity that 
receives it ſuperficial, it is called arthrodia: ſuch is that of the 
Jaws, with the bones of the temples. 3. When two bones 
receive each other reciprocally, and are moveable in eachother, 
it is called ginglymas : thus the cubitus receives the radius, at 
the ſame time that the radius receives the cubitus. SecExar- 
THROSIS, GINGLYMUS, c. 

DiaRTHROStS ſynarthroidalis, called alſo amphiarthroſis, is 1 
kind of neutral, or dubious- articulation ; being neither abſo- 
ſolutely drarthroſis, as not having a maniteſt motion; nor ab- 
ſolutely ſynarthraſis, as not being quite immoveable. 

Thus the articulations of the ribs, with the vertebræ, and thoſe 
of the bones of the carpus, and tarſus, among each other, are 
ſynarthroidal diarthroſes. See Riss, c. 

DIARY Fever, is a fever of one day. See FEVER and Ern- 
MERA. 

DIASCORDIUM, in pharmacy, is a kind of eleuary, firſt 
deſcribed by Fracaſtorius, and denominared from ſcordium, 
which is a chief ingredient therein. See SCORDIUM. 

The other ingredients are red roſes, bole, ſtorax, cinnamon, 
caſſia lignea, dittany, tormentile roots, biſtort, gentian, gal- 
banum, amber, terra ſigillata, opium, long pepper, ginger, 
mel toſatum, and malmſey. | 

It is uſed againſt malignant fevers, the plague, worms, the 
colic, to provoke ſleep, and reſiſt putrefaction. 

DIASEBESTEN , in pharmacy, a ſoft, purgative eleQuary, 
whereof ſebeſtens are the baſis. See SEBESTEN. | 5 
The other ingredients are prunes, tamatinds, juices of itis, 
anguria, and mercurialis, penidia, ſimple diaprunum, violet 
ſeed, the four cold ſeeds, and diagrydium. It is good in in- 
termitting, and continued fevers, appetites thirſt, promotes 
Ty - and expels the morbid humours by urine. 

DIASENN A, in pharmacy, a ſoft, purgative eleQuary, thus 
called from ſenna, which is its baſe. See SENNA, — „ 
The other ingredients are ſugar candy, cinnamon, lapis lazul!, 
filk, cloves, galanga minor, black pepper, nardus indica, ſ 
of baſilicum, leayes of cloves, moms, ſaffron, a 
2 roſemary flowers, long pepper, lapis armenus, 

oney. . 
Diaſowns eaſes and comforts the melancholic, and ſplenetic; 
and is good againſt all diſcaſes ariſing from an atrabilis. 8 

DIASTEM, Dias EMA, in muſic, a name the ancients Pate 

to a ſimple interval ; - per mage} to n on 

terval, which they called a em. See INTERVAL, 

Muſicians divide Lak into two kinds: one of them a 

ſyſtem, which is to contain at leaſt two intervals in auy 8! 

of muſic, whatever; but many, contain more. 1- the 

The other, called diaſtem, is a mere, or ſingle inter ; 

proper ſiguification of the Greck 3,agyua, being ier v4. 

SYS TEM. ” of the 

DIASTOLE *, in anatomy, expreſſes that motion gend 

heart, and arteries, whereby thoſe par ts dilate, or ſtule 

themſelves : the other oppoſite motion being called Sw 
of the heart, and arteries; wherein they contract the 

See HEART, and ARTERY- 


1 


Ser, dilate, The 


The word is Greek, formed from the verb Jas’ to ſeparalt 


DIA 


Haſtole of the heart is the receſs of the parietes 
z ement of 


their cavities and diminution of their lengths, their ap- 
imation to a ſpherical form. See SY$STOLE. 

| The diaſtole, or dilatation of the heart, ariſes from the blood 
drought, by the veins, into its ventricles ; and that of the ar- 
teries, from the blood thrown into their cavities by the con- 
tration of the heart. So that the diaftole of the heart, and 
arteries, is not effected at the ſame time; the diaſtole of the 
heart happening when the arteries are contracted, and that of 
the arteries when the heart is oontracted. 
What we call the beating of the pulſe, is only the diaftole of 
the arteries. See PULSE. 
The lungs and breaſt have likewiſe their ſyſtole, and diaſtole; 
ſo has the brain. See Lunes, c. N 

ole of the heart was but lamely ac- 
ake: that the heart is a muſcle, is 


The true cauſe of the di 

counted for before Dr. 

made evident beyond all doubt by Dr. Lower; and that the 
motion of all muſcles conſiſts in conſtriction, is not to be 
doubted.----By ſuch means the ſyſtole is eaſily accounted for. 
See SySTOLE, and MUSCLE. 

But in as much as the heart has no antagoniſt muſcle, the 
diaftole has puzzled the greateſt wits. Dr. Lower unhappily 
attributes it to a motion of reſtitution. As the motion of the 
heart, ſays he, is performed by contraction; and as the fibres 
of the heart are alone formed for conſtriction; it is evident, 
all the motion of the heart lies in its ſyſtole; and that the 
fibres, in the ſeveral contraQions, being ſtretched beyond their 
tone, as ſoon as the niſus is over, the heart relaxes again by a 
motion of reſtitution ; @ nwlls enim cordis mots, niſi tenſionem 
ejus remittente, & ab irruente ſanguine, diaſtole ejus libratis 
vicibus ſuccedit. de Corde, p. 75. 

Mr. Cowper accounts for the diaſtole from the analogy the 
heart of an animal bears to the pendulams of thoſe artificial 
automata, clocks and watches : its motion is performed like 


or weight. Both theſe notions Dr. Drake refutes; and with 
great reaſon and probability maintains the weight of the at- 
moſphere to be the pondus, or counterpoiſe to the contractile 
force of the heart. See HEART. 

It has been long known, that the dura mater has a ſyſtole and 
diaſtole, exactly correſponding to thoſe of the heart. But its 
cauſe was not ſo well known: Dr. Ridley, in the Philoſoph. 
Tranſact. having bored a hole in the upper part of the bregma 
of a ay, perceived the alternate vibrations of the dura 
mater; then, continuing the hole to the brain, he found both 
by his eye, and even afterwards by touch, r that 
there was a like brisk ſyſtole and diaſlole of the brain. See 


Brain, and Dux A-Marer. 
DiasrorE, in grammar, a figure whereby a ſyllable naturally 
ſhort, is made long. 
Thus it is, that Virgil begins a verſe with the word Iralus, 
the firſt ſyllable whereof is naturally ſhort. 
DIASTYLE, in the ancient architecture, an edifice, where 
the columns ſtand at ſuch diſtance one from another, that 
diameters, or fix modules, are allowed for the interco- 
— Tab. Archit. fig. 47. See alſo INTERCOLUM- 
TION, 
DIASYRMUS, aragremos, in rhetoric, a figure whereby we 
anſwer, or rather evade, a thing which it would be tedious to 
reply to in form. 
= 8, Wha matters it to reply to an argument foreign to the 
e ; 
DIATESSARON *, in pharmacy, a ſort of treacle, thus 
called becauſe conſiſting of four ingredients, which are roots 
of *iolochia, and gentian, laurel-berries, and myrrh. See 

IACA. | 
The word is Greek, compounded of 3.a, and vgn four, 
: WM d. a compoſition of — — N 4 DER 
It is alſo called Theriacs Pauperam, becauſe made gt a very 
eaſy expence, and in a ſhort time. It is good againſt ſting- 
gs of venomous beaſts, epilepſies, convulſions, colicks, to 
p.-ogrhen the ſtomach, and promote the menſes. 

TESSARON, in the ancient muſic, a concord or harmoni- 
cal interval, compoſed of one greater tone, one leſſer, and 
Con greater ſemi-tone; its proportion being as 4 to 3. See 

CORD, 

In the modern muſic, it is called a perfect foureh. See 


Fou rn. 
DIATHESIS, a term uſed by ſome writers, in the ſame ſenſe 
Dian conſtitution. See CONSTITUTION. 

TONIC, an epithet given to the common muſic, as it 

$ 2 or ces, both aſcending, and deſcend- 
Autd See DEGREE, and Music. Letter! 
Ch. ors divide the geners, or kinds of muſic into Diatonic, 
77 cre of Re the greater and 
c only allows of three degrees; 

cler tone, and the greater ſemi-tone. See Toe, and DE- 
Hence diatonic muſic appears the moſt natural, and of conſe- 
— is the moſt ancient. 

<&aogic muſic there is a tone between every two notes, 


that of other muſcles, the blood — — office of a pondus, | 


| 


DIC 


except between mi and fa, and /i and at, where there is only 
2 ſemi- tone. SCALE. | 
po 


RAGACANTH, in pharmacy, is applied to certain 
e is the baſe. There are 

two kinds, cold and Hot. 2 
Powder of cold dietragacanth is compoſed of the gums adra- 
gn and arabic, 5 ſtarch, vrhite poppy ſeed, and 

four great cold ſeeds. It is good to thicken, and ſoften 
_ — — _— ſerous Cn falling on the breaſt, 
age coughs, promote ſpitting. | 
Pawder of hot diatregacanth is compoſed of gum adraganth, 
cinnamon, hyſſop, almands, linſeed, and fenugreek, liquo- 
rice, and ginger. It is good againſt althmg's, ro promote ex- 
ration, hen the ſtomach, and aſſiſt digeſtion. - 

DIAZEUCTIC Tove, in the ancient Greek muſic, was that 
which disjoined two fourths, one an each fide of it, and 
which being joined to either, made a fifth, See TONE. 
This, in their muſic was from meſe to parameſe ; that ig, in 
ours, from A to B: ſuppoſing mi to ſtand in be-fa-be-mi, They 
allowed to this diazendtic Tone, which is our la, mi, the pro- 
8 to 8, as being the unalterable difference of dia- 

nte and diateſſaron. 

DICHOTOMY *, Bifſe&:on, a term uſed by aſtronomers for 
that phaſis, or appearance of the moon, wherein ſhe is biſ- 
ſected, or ſhews juſt half her disk, or circle. See PnAsis. 

Ihe word is Greek, formed of a;y,rouw, I bife4, or cut in 

two; of ze, twice, and mourn, 1 a” 01 

The time of the moon's dichotomy, is of conſiderable uſe in 
fixing the ſun's diſtance from the earth. But it is very diffi- 
cult to fix the preciſe moment when the moon is biſſe or 
in her true dichotomy. Obſervation informs us, that when 
ſhe is 30 minutes diſtant from the quadratures, ſhe * 
biſſected; but ſhe appears ſo too in the quadratures themſelves, 
and ſome time afterwards, as Ricciolus acknowledyes in his 
Almageſt. So that ſhe appears dichotomized at leaſt for the 
ſpace of a whole hour: in which time, any moment may be 
taken for the true point of the dicbotomy, as well as any 
other, But the infinite number of moments of time give an 
infinite diverſity of diſtances. The moment in which the 
true dichotomy happens, being thus uncertain; but it being 
granted withal that it happens before the quadrature, Ricciolus 
takes the middle point between the quadrature, and the time 
when it is firſt dubious, whether the moon be dichoramized, 
or not, for the true dichotomy. Keil. 7X 

DICTAMNUM, Drrraxv, a medicinal plant, much valued 
among the ancients, and particularly applauded by their 


t was eſteemed a ſpecific for wounds of arrows, which it 
drew out with wo 1 eaſe, and according to them, only 
grew in the iſland of Crete, and even only in a little obſcure 
corner thereof; whence its appellation Dictamnus Creticus. 
It is (till found in that ifland,---M. Tournefort, who was in 
Crete within theſe 30 years, deſcribes the place where it 
— and ſays it flouriſhes there almoſt all the year. 

The modern dictammut, called alſo White Dittany, or Fraxi- 
nella, from its leaves, which reſemble thoſe of the aſh, called 
by the Latins Fraximzs, is ſcarce in leſs eſteem than that of 
the ancients. Its root, wherein all its virtue is lodged, is 
about the thickneſs of a finger, and is frequently divided into 
a number of little branches; its colour is white, its taſte bit- 
ter, its ſmell ſtrong, ſume what like that of a be-goat, its ſtem 
is about two foot high, reddiſh, and full of leaves; at the top 
of the ſtem is a flower not unlike a ſpica, or car; in the 
middle of the flower is a piſtil with five little pieces wherein 
the ſeed is contained, which is black, ſhining, and oval. The 
root is excellent againſt the bite of venomous beaſts, as alſo 
againſt worms, the colic, c. It muſt be choſen whijce, 
both inſide and outſide, not fibrous, and well cleaned, 
There are ſeveral other kinds of dittany, but all of leſs va- 
lue: as the baſtard dittauy, whoſe leaves are much leſs; the 
wild dittany, which neither bears flowers, nor fruit. | 
The ancients have a tradition, that the wounded deer firſt diſ- 
covered the virtue of the D:#amnus Creticus, which being 

enten, preſently drew out the arrows ſticking in them. Thus 

Pliny Lib. VIII. c. 27. And the like account we have from 
Cicero de Natur. Deor. Lib. II. Virgil. Axeid. Lib. XII. v. 

12. Tertull. 4e Pexit. c. 11. Though Cicero, more pru- 
fn and reſerved than Pliny, is contented to ſpeak of it as by 
hear-ſay. Ariſtotle Lib. de Mirabil. Auſcult. relates it of the 
roe-buck. Pliny ſays expreſly, that the juice of this plant 
taken inwardly, _ ＋ —— wounds made _ 
other weapons: , that it ſuppurations, provokes 
the menſes, and delivery, and is good in frictions and fumi- 

ations. | 
DICTATE, DiCcTAMEN, in the — a ſuggeſtion, motion, 
or ſentiment of a man's conſcience. See CONSCIENCE, 
A good action becomes evil, if done contrary to the dictates 
of one's own conſcience. See ACTION, Goop, c. | 
DicTtarE, DicrArA, is likewiſe uſed in the ſchools for a leſſon, 
or exerciſe, wherein the maſter reading, or ſpeakio$ ſome- 
thing, the ſcholars _ 4 — — 5 after him. Here 
| | maſter C Hig. C 
— "DICTATOR, 


Ce ee 


DIE 


DICTATOR, a Roman magiſtrate, created by the ſenate, or | 
people, on ſome extraordinary, andeminent occafion, to com- 
mand, with ſoveraign authority, for a certain time ordinarily 
limited to ſix months; though the office was ſometimes con- 
tinued to twelve months. . 

Recourſe was never had to ſuch an officer, but in dangerous, 
and difficult times; as in ſudden wars, popular factions, c. 
He had abſolute, and monarchic power while his dictature 
laſted : and ſome will even have it, his power went beyond that 
of the kings. He was arbiter of peace and war, and'had com- 
mand of life and death, without any appeals lying to the peo- 
ple. Twenty four axes were bore before him, whereas only 
twelve beforcthe conſul, See FAscxs. ; 
The origin of this office was — pr even in Livy's time; 
though ſome ancient authors ſpokeof T. Lartius Flavus as the 
firſt Aickator, who was appointed in the year of Rome 255. 
Sylla was the firſt perpetual di&ator, and Cæſar the next, At- 
ter Cæſar there were no more dictators. The firſt dictator 
choſe from among the peopic, was Marcus Rutilius, crea- 
ted in 399. 
Dionytius Halicarnaſſeus derives the word ab edicendo, becauſe 
they ordained," and appointed what they pleaſed. But Varro 
will have the word taken hence, that the conſul named him, 
which the Latins call dicere. Lib. IV. de lingua Latina. 
_ quod a conſule dic ebatur, cujus dicto audientes omnes 
eſſent. ; 

DICTION, thephraſe, elocution, or ſtyle of a writer, or ſpea- 
ker. See STYLE. 

The diction or language of an orator ſhould be pure, proper 

to the ſubject, rich without affectation, ſtrong and cloſe with- 
= dryneſs, and ſuitable to the perſon, time, place, and au- 
ience. N 

The diction of tragedy is accounted the fourth of the eſſential 
parts thereof: it is of the leaſt importance of any; yet muſt 
peculiar care be taken herein to make every paſſion to ſpeak its 
proper language. See TRAGEDY, &c. 

DICTIONARY, a collection, or catalogue of all the words of 
a language, or art, with their ſignifications; ranged in the order 
of the alphabet. See ALPHABET. | | 
What the Latins, and we after them, call dictionary; the Greeks 
call Lexicon, See Lexicon. 

For the proper character, nature, office, &&c. of a dictionary, 
ſee the preface to this work. See alſo the article VoCABULA- 
Rx. | 

The moſt ancient dictionaries for the Latin tongue, are, that 
called Papiat, compiled by Solomon, abbot of St. Gall, bi- 
ſhop of Conſtance, who lived about the year 1409: another 

made in 1469, called Gemma Vocabulorum: a third in 1502, 
called Gemma Gemmarum : and a fourth by Dionyſius Neſtor, 
a cordelier. 

The moſt celebrated one is that of Ambroſe Calepine, a her- 
mit of Sr. Auguſtin at Bergamo, and ſon of the count of Ca- 
lepin. Conrad Geſner is ſaid to have augmented it with four 
thouſand words. Paulus Manutius increaſed it ſtill more; and 
Paſſerat after him: and yet Matthias Martinius made two vo- 
lumes of their omiſſions. 
There is another noted Latin dictionary of Criſpinus : to ſay 
nothing of Cowper, Holyoake, Gouldman, Littleton, Cole, 
and numerous others of leſs conſideration. 
For the Greek, we have thoſe of Henry Stephens, and Sca- 
pula: for the Spaniſh, that of Covarruvias: for the Italian, 
that of the Academy della Cruſca : for the French, thoſe of 
Nicod, Fa. Monet, Fa. Gaudin, Furetiere, Richelet, Tre- 
voux, and that of the French academy : for the Engliſh, we 
have ſcarce any worth the mentioning ; unleſs, perhaps, thoſe 
of Lloyd, Philips, Kerſey, and Baily. 
Junius has a dictionary, or alphabet of the Gothic, Runic, and 
8 There is another in the Malayan, which is a 
dead language, famous throughout the Eaſt Indies; where it 
ſtands inſtead of the Latin among us. 
There are alſo hiſtorical, and geographical dictionariet: as 
that of Charles Stephens, which is tranſlated into French, and 
augmented by Morery : another of Hofmann, printed at Ba- 
fil in 1677, in two volumes folio; which were followed by 
a continuation of as many volumes in 1683 : another of Mr. 
Bayle, under the title of hiſtorical and critical dictionary, firſt 
printed at Rotterdam in 1697, iu two large volumes: a philo- 
ſophical dictionary, by Mr. Chauvin of Berlin : beſides ſeve- 
ral law dictionaries, phyſical dictionaries, family didtionaries, 
dict ionaries of arts, of commerce, &c. 

DIDACTIC*, in the ſchools, ſignifies the manner of ſpeak- 
ing, or writing adapted to teach, or explain the nature of 
things. | | 

* The word is formed from the Greek 3{32o«.u, doceo, I teach. 
There are many words that are only uſed in the didactic, and 
dogmatic way. 

DIDYMI, atarmon, the ſame with Gemelli, or Twins. See 
Twins and GEMINI. f 

DIEM clauſit extremum, a writ iſſued out of chancery to the 
eſcheator of the county, 4 the death of any of the king's 
tenants in capite, to enquire by a jury of what lands he died 
ow and of what value, and who was the next heir to 

in. 
| 


DIES. See the article Dar. | | 
Dies, in common law. There are two kinds of 
D & non e ore f * 
IES juridici, or faſts, are all days wherein juſtice is admj i 
in — See FASTI. 

Diks non juridici, or nefuſti, are all ſundays in the year: and; 
eaſter term, the feaſt of the aſcenſion of our Lord: in gr: ug 
term, the nativity of St. John the baptiſt : in michaelma; 
the feaſt of all ſaints, and all fouls : and in hillary ter, he 


5 = ——— virgin. WE 

e ſame diſtinction holds not only as to 1 | proceeding a 

court, c. but alſo as to contracts. ny = 

Dits, in ſome ancient authors, is alſo uſed for daily proviſion 
Et reddebat dimidium diem mellis, q. d. as much honey as 
ſerved the king's family half a day. | 

Dits datus, is a day, or time of reſpite given to the tenant, or 
defendant by the court. See DEPARTURE. 

DIESIS, in muſic, a diviſion of a tone, leſſer than a ſemitone- 

or an interval conſiſting of a leſſer, or imperfe& ſemiron« 

See T ONE. 
The dieſis is the ſmalleſt, and ſofteſt _— or infleQion of 
the voice imaginable. It is alſo called a Feint, and expreſſed 
by a St. Andrew's croſs, or ſaltier. 
Ariſtotle calls dieſes the elements of voice, as letters arethoſe 
of diſcourſe. Indeed, Ariſtotle's dieſes were apparentij diffe- 
rent from ours: And we find Vitruvius expreſly making the 
diefis a fourth part of the tone. But the Pythagoreans, who 
are held the inventors of the name dieſit, did not make it ſo 
{mall : they only divided the tone into two unequal parts, and 
called the leſſer, die/is, which we call the leſſer ſemi-tone; 
and the greater, which we call the greater ſemi-tone, they cal- 
led Anatome. See SEMITONE. 
But in after-times, when the tone came to be divided into three 
and four parts, the name dieſis was retained to them all. And 
hence thoſe different accounts, we meet withal in authors, of 
the quantity of the dieſis. 

Enharmenical Dits1s is the difference between a greater, and 
leſſer ſemi-rone. See Toxk, GENus, DEGREE, SCALE, (Fc. 
Dieſes are divided into three kinds: the kfſer exharmonical 
dieſis, or ſimple diefis, denoted by a ſingle croſs, raiſes the note 
following by two comma's, or about + of a tone: the chro- 
matic, or donble diefis, denoted by a double croſs, zailes the 
following note by a leſſer ſemi-tone, or about four comma's; 
which is the common dieſes : The greater enharmonical dieſi, 
denoted by a triple croſs, raiſes the note by ſix or ſeven com- 
ma's. or about + of a tone. None but the double digi is 
uſed in muſic. A flat is frequently uſed to take away the de- 
ſis, and a dieſis to take away a flat. 

When ſemi-tones are placed where regular tones ſhouldbe; ot 
a tone where there ſhould be a ſemi tone; it is called adeſa, 
or Feint. 

DIESPITER *, in antiquity, a name given to Jupiter. 

* Some authors will have it the ſame with Dios pater, Jupiter 
father; Jupiter being called in Greek, zeug or Av; 3 whence 
the oblique caſe 30g. &c. Others hold Dieſpiter to fignify 
Diei pater, father of the day. St. Auguſtin derives the name 
from Dies, day, and partus, production, bringing forth ; it 

being Jupiter that brings forth the day. Of which ſentiment 

are 2 and Macrobius ; the former adding, that in the 
language of the Oſci, they called him Lucentius, and Digi- 

ter in Latin. 
Struvius Antiq. Rom. Synt. C. I. ſeems to intimate, that 
Dieſpiter ſignified Pluto: But, if that be his meaning, he i- 
2 miſtaken. For both in Cicero, and in the inſcription 

e quotes from Gruter XXI. 8. we have only Dis pater, 

not IE: | 

DIET *, D1#rTa, in medicine, &c. a ſpare regimen, or courſe 
= living, out of regard to health. See REGIMEN, and 

ALTH. ; 

* The word Diet, in this ſenſe, comes from Diæta, which fig- 
nified anciently a banquetting room ; and at length an aſſem- 
bly of the flats, by reaſon the Germans held moſt of their 
councils at table. 

Diet is a ſoveraign remedy againſt all diſeaſes ariſing from re- 
pletion. See DrisEAsE, REPLETION, Cc. d, 
Diet is founded on this, that nature ought not to be buſi 
and diſtracted in the concocting of food; but left wholly to 
her work of digeſting, and expelling the morbific matter. 
Foop. | . 
The word is formed from the Greek dare, which ſignifies 
regimen, or rale of life, preſcribed by phyſicians. 
phyſicians uſually order a ſpare, ſcanty modicum, | 
uſually taken; Diet has paſſed into a name for this retren 
ment, or diminution of the ordinary quantity of 2 
ther it be by advice of a phyſician, or by aperſon's own R 
rovided it be to remove, or prevent ſome diſorder. 1 

or the advantages of a ſpare ſimple Diet, ſee ABSTI p 

and FASTING. | f medi- 
Dr. Cheyne ſhews, how one may ſupply the place o 

. . nd of blood, 

cines by Diet: any one, ſays he, may loſe a pou * 

take a purge, or a ſweat, by dropping the great ca or fre 
ſtaining from animal food, and ſtrong liquors for four or 


. 2 5 
days, in chronical caſes, as effectually as by pee on 


acht: jnridiei 


DIF 


wing a doſe of pills, or taking a ſudorific bolus. He 
— — all gentlemen of a ſedentary life, and of 
learned profeſſions, to uſe as much abſtinence as poſſibly 
can, conſiſtently with the preſervation of their ſtrength, 
MT freedom of ſpirits. This they ought to have recourſe 
to, as ſoon as they find any heavineſs, inquierudes, reſtleſs 
nights, or averſion to application: either by leſſening one 
half their uſual quantity of animal food, and ſtrong liquors, 
till ſuch time as they @ m6 wanted freedom, and indo- 
lence; or by living a due time wholly on vegetable diets, as 
ſago, rice, pudding, and the like, and drinking only wine and 
ater. | 
ſor or Dyet, is alſo uſed for an aſſembly of the ſtates or 
circles of the Empire, or Poland, to deliberate, and concert 
meaſures for the publick good. See STATE, PARLIAMENT, 


C. : 

* diets of the empire are ordinarily held at Ratisbon. See 
CoLLEGE, EMPIRE, ELECTOR, REcESSUs, Sc. 
The general diet of Poland is by the laws only to be held 
every two years. But preſſing occaſions convene them every 
year. The laws confine their fitting to 15 days; but they 
frequently protract it to fix weeks. 
ſaw, the capital of the kingdom; though it has been often 
held at other places: in effect, as by the laws every third diet 
is to be convened at Grodno, in Lithuania; whenever for 

icular reaſons it is judged meet to baulk the turn, and hold 
it elſewhere, the nobility of the grand dutchy muſt conſent to 
it. It is the king fixes the time, and ſummons's it by circular 
letters ſent to all the palatines. In an interregnum, the arch- 
biſhop of Gneſna calls the diet. 
The ſeveral particular diet, which are held fix weeks before 
the general one, do each fend three deputies choſe out of the 
members thereof. 
In Poland there are likewiſe diets on horſe-back, held in the 
campagne, or country. Such are thoſe wherein they chuſe 
their king. They are called Poſpolizes. 
There are likewiſe diets held in Switzerland: diets of the 
proteſtant cantons; dier of the catholick cantons: and gene- 
ral diets. The firſt aſſemble at Araw, and are convoked by 
the canton of Zurich: the ſecond at Lucern, convoked by 
the canton of that name. The third, compoſed of the depu- 
ties of all the cantons, both proteſtant and catholick, is held 
twice a year, at the end of June, and the beginning of De- 
cember, and meets at Baden. It is the canton of Zurich has 
the right of convening it. | 

DIETA, in our old law-books, denotes a day's-journey---omnis 
rationabilis dieta canſtat ex viginti miltaribus. Fleta. 

DIETETIC, D1&TETiCA, that part of phyfic, which conſi- 
ders the way of living with relation to food, ſuitable to par- 
ticular caſes. See Foop, and Dirt. 

DIEU & mon droit, q. d. God and my right, the motto of the 
arms of England, firſt given by king Richard I. to intimate, 
on he held not his empire in vaſlalage of any mortal. See 

OTTO, 
It was afterwards taken up by Edward III. when he firſt 
claimed the crown of France; and was continued without 
interruption to the time of king William III. who uſed the 
motto, je maintiendray; though he commanded the former 
to be retained on the great ſeal. The ſame is to be under- 


ſtood of the late queen Anne, who uſed the motto, ſemper | 


eadem ; which had been before uſed by queen Elizabeth. 

DIFFAMATORY, a term chiefly uſed in the phraſe diffama- 
tory libel, ſignifying a writing intended to ſcandalize, or diſ- 
credit a perſon, c. See LIBE L. 

y the Roman law, and the ancient ordonnances of France, 

the authors of difFamatory libels were puniſhed with death. 
See Balduin. Comment. ad Leges de Libellis famofts. 
The hiſtorian tells us, that cardinal Ximenes was inſenſible 
to all diffamatory libels: he found it but reaſonable, to leave 
inferiors the liberty of venting their grief by writings, which 
only live while the perſon is offended at them, and loſe all 
their _ and malignity when deſpiſed, or diſregarded. 

DIFF REATION * among the Romans, a ceremony 

' Whereby the divorce of their prieſts was ſolemnized. See 

IVORCE, 

The word comes from the prepoſition dis, which is uſed in 
compoſition for diviſion, or ſeparation ; and farreatio, a cere- 
mony with wheat ; of far, wheat. 

Diffarreation was properly the diſſolving of marriages con- 

tracted by confarreation ; which were thoſe of the pontifices, 

or prieſts. Feſtus ſays, it was performed with a wheaten cake. 

Vigenere will have confarreation and diffarreation to be the 
e thing. See CONFARREATION. 

DIFFER CE, in logic, an eſſential attribute belonging to 
ſome ſpecies, and not found in the genus; being the idea that 
defines the ſpecies. See Genus, and SPECIES. 

Thus, body and ſpirit are the two ſpecies of ſubſtance, which 
in their ideas include ſomething more than is included in the 
dea of ſubſtance. In body, for inſtance, is found impenetra- 

- - bility, and extenſion ; in ſpirit, a power of _—_—_ and reaſon- 

ug. So that the difference of the body is impenetrable extenſion; 
= difference of ſpirit is cogitation. See Drrixiriox. 

OL. 


he uſual place isat War- | 


DIF 


Dirrrarxex, in mathematics, the exceſs of one quantity above 


NR 
his angle is 60 d and that go; t Ferenc 
Gee 1 egrees, that 90; their difference is 30. 


When a leſs quantity is ſubtracted from a greater, what re- 
mains is called the difference. See SUBSTRACTION, | 


DiFFERENCE of longitude of two places, is an arch of the equa- 


tor intercepted between the meridians of theplaces. See Low- 
GITUDE. | 


Aſcenfional DrerERENCE, in aſtronomy. See Ascxstoxat. 
DIFFERENCES “, in heraldry, certain additaments to coat ar- 


mour, whereby ſomething is altered, or added, to diſtinguiſh 
the younger families from the elder, or ſhew how far they are 
removed from the principal houſe. See ABATEMENT, 
They are called in Latin Diminutiones, and Diſcernicula Armo- 
rum, and by the French Briſures. See DiutnuT1ON. 
Of theſe differences Sylv. Morgan gives us nine, which ob- 
tain principally among ns: vrz. the label, which denotes the 
firſt or eldeſt ſon : the creſcent, the ſecond : the Mullet, the 
third: the martlet, the fourth: the annulet, the fifth: the 
flower de lis, the ſixth: the roſe, the ſeventh : the eight foil, 
the eighth: and the croſs moliue, the ninth. See each under 
its proper article, Laner, c. | 
Again, as the firſt differences are ſingle for the ſons of the 
firſt houſe, or deſcent; the ſons of the younger houſes are 
differed by combining or putting the ſaid differences upon each 
other. As the firſt differences are the label, creſcent, &c. for 
the firſt houſe; the difference for the ſecond houſe is the 
label on a creſcent, for the firſt of that houſe : for the third 
brother of the ſecond houſe, a mullet on a creſcent, &c. + 
The original of differences is controverted. Cambden will 
have them to have begun about the time of king Richard. 
Paradin aſſigus differences wore as early as the year 870. 
The preſident Fauchet obſerves differences to have been here- 
ditary in the French families before the time of Louis le Gros, - 
who came to the crown in the year 1110. Moreau refers 
them to the time of St. Louis, and Lallonette, Belle-foreſt, 
Sc. to that of Philip Augultus.---The occaſion of their riſe . 
is well accounted for by Colombiere. 
All nations, ſays he, prefer the eldeſt brothers to the younger; 
whence thoſe, in a direct line, ſucceeding their fathers, and 
becoming maſters of their lands, took on them their coat ar- 
mour, without any change, or alteration ; and trauſmitted the 
ſame again to their eldeſt ſons; the younger brothers, or ba- 
ſtards not — allowed to bear the ſame arms, without ſome 
additional mark, to diſtinguiſh them from the elder. Hence 
ſome heralds, he goes on, have endeavoured to confine them 
to certain fixed, and determinate figures, for diſtinguiſhing 
the ſecond from the firſt, the third from the ſecond; and ſo 
on to the ſixth : aſſigning the ſecond a label, the third a bor- 
dure, the fourth an orie, the fifth a batroom, and the ſixth a 
bend, or cottice. | 
And the deſcendants of theſe to bear double differences, or 
differences charged on one another, viz. the eldeſt fon of the 
ſecond ſon to retain his paternal coat, with the difference of 
the label of three points; the ſecond the label of four points; 
the third ſuch a label on a chief; the fourth a /abe/ charged 
with certain figures, as eaplets, lioncels, martlets, creſcents, 
roſes, &c. And for the ſame reaſon, the ſecond ſon of the 
third ſon ſhall bear a bordure engrailed, the third a bordare 
charged with bezants, or tourteaux, (Fc. f 
But the ſame author judges the fixing any certain invariable 
differences at all an abuſe; by reaſon they may _ not to 
be agreeable to the paternal coat, but very much deface, and 
blemiſh it. He adds, that many other figures beſide thoſe above 
mentioned, may be uſed as differences; as ſhells, bezants, 
cinque-foils, and a thouſand more. Some younger families 
have made the difference in their arms by only diminiſhing 
the ordinaries, or changing the poſture; and others by only 
changing the metal, or colour. | 
It muſt be added, that the difference may be of metal on me- 
tal, or colour on colour; which in other caſes is falſe heraldry. 


DIFFERENTIAL, D1FFERENTIALE, in the higher geome- 


, an infinitely ſmall quantity, or a particle of quantity 
0 ſmall as to be leſs than any aſſignable one. See QuAx- 


TITY. wht oth 
It is called a differential, or differential quantity, becauſe fre- 
quently confidered as the rence of two quantities; and 
as ſuch is the foundation of the differential calculus: Sit Iſaac 
Newton, and the Engliſh, call it a Moment, as being conſi- 
dered as the momentary increaſe of quantity. See FLUxiox, 


MonkExr, Sc. 


Mr. Leibnitz, and others, call it alſo an Infiniteſimal. See 
INFINITESIMAL. 


DIFFERENTIAL of the firſt, ſecond, &c. Degree See Dirrx- 


RENT1IO-DIFFERENTIAL. 


D1FFERENTIAL calcalus, or method, is a method of differencing 


quantities; that is, of finding a di erential, or infinitely ſmall 
quantity, which taken an infinite number of times, is equal 


to a given quantity. ; . 
* This method is one of the fineſt, and ſubtilleſt in all-mathe- 


ics ; 4 itz, who claims the invention thereof to 
matics ; Mr. Leibnitz, 58 bimſelf 


himſelf, calls ir differentialis calculus, as conſidering the infi- 
nitely fall quantities found hereby as the differences of the 


quantities; and accordingly expreſſing them by the letter 4 
[qt we : as the differential of x by dx ; that of y by dy, &c. 


ir Iſaac Newton, who has a better title to the diſcovery, calls 
it the method of fluxions, as conſidering the infinitely little 


quantities rather as fluxions, or momentary increments, e. gr. 
of a line, generated by the fluxion of a point ; of a ſurface, 
by the flux of a line; or a ſolid, by the flux of a ſurface; 
and inſtead of 4 notes them by a dot; e. gr. the fluxion of x, 
he writes &; that of y, , &c. which is the only difference 
between the differential calculus, and the method of fluxions.— 
For the hiſtory, doctrine, uſe, &. thereof, ſee FLUxX10Ns. 


rencing differential quantities. 
As the ſign of a differential is the letter d; that of a diffe- 


rential of dx, is ddx, and the differential of ddx, dddx, or 


d*x, d x, &c. or , x, &c. | 
Thus, we have powers, or degrees of differentials. 


| 
The differential of an ordinary quantity is called a differen- | 


tial of the firſt power, or degree; as dx. 


Di1F#ERENTIAL of the ſecond power, or degree, is an infiniteſi- 


mal of a differential quantity of the firſt degree; as ddx, or 
dxdx, or dx*, dxdy, &c. 


Dir rERENTIAL of the third degree, is an infiniteſimal of a di- 


ferential quantity of the ſecond degree; as dddx, dx*, dxdydz, 
and ſo on. | 
The powers of differentials, as dx*, are differenced after the 
fame manner, as the powers of ordinary quantities. And 
again, as compound. drfferentials either multiply, or divide 
each other, or are powers of 4:fferentials of the firſt degree; 
differentials are ditterenced after the ſame manner as ordinary 
uantities. And, therefore, the differentio-differential calcu- 
us, is the ſame, in effect, with the di ferential. 


DiFFERENTIAL, in the doctrine of logarithms.----Kepler calls 


the logarithms of tangents, differentiales; which we uſually 
call artificial tangents, See LOGARITHM, and TANGENT. 


DIFFORM, is a word uſed in oppoſition to auiform, and ſig- 


nifies, that there is no regularity in the form, or appearance 
of a thing. See UNIFORMITY. 


The botaniſts uſe it as a diſtinction of the flowers of plants. | 


See FLOWEk. 


writing, &c. See PROLIXITY. 


A dictionary cannot well be too diffuſive : for a man is never 


roo much informed of the word he wanted; and he is not 
. obliged to read the reſt. 


A diffuſive ſtyle is proper for diſcourſes in the demonſtrative | 
kind. Demoſthenes is cloſe, and conciſe; Cicero on the con- 


trary diffuſiue, &c. See STYLE. 


DIFF USION, the a& whereby a body is ſpread, or ſtretched 


out, ſo as to take up more ſpace. 

The ſchool- men make three kinds of d:fFxſron : the firſt that 
whereby a pure quality is diffuſed; as cold, force, &c. This 
they diſtinguiſh into eqza/, whereby equal portions, or degrees 
of the quality are diſtributed upon equal parts of the medium ; 
thus, when a dire& motion is impreſſed on a moveable, all the 
parts of the moveable receive an equal impetus : and anegual, 
when unequal degrees of the quality are diltributed on diffe- 
rent parts of the ſubje& ; thus it is, that force is impreſſed on 
a lever, and cold propagated through a medium. 

The ſecond kind of dubio is that performed by the motion 
of bodies; ſuch is the diu of light, ſound, ſmell, mag- 
netic, electric virtues, c. 

The third is performed partly by the motion of corpuſcles 
and partly by the difFu/ion of a quality; and thus they hold 
fire to be diffuſed. 


But the modern philoſophers reje& the notion of qualities, and 


their diffxſton, According to them, there is no other au- | 


ſion, but that of corporeal ſubſtance, emitted in minute ef- 
fhavia, or particles, into a kind of atmoſphere all around the 


body; which di##/or of corpuſcles ſome call atmoſpherical, 


as being ſuppoſed to be terminated by a circle, whereof the 
ditFufing body is the centre. Every body, it is now proved, 
has its nere of activity, or di fuſion, within which the par- 
ticles, or corpuſcles, torn from it, and flying away, have a 


ſenſible effect, as we ſee in odoraus, ſonorous, Sc. bodies. 


See QuaALiTY; where the phyſical law of the uin of 


qualities is laid down. See alſo SPHERE of Activity, ATMO- 
SPHERE, EFFLUVIA, c. 


DIGAMY, the ſame with Bigamy. See Bicamy. 
DIGASTRICUS *, in anatomy, a muſcle of the lower jaw, 


thus called, as having a double belly.—See Tab, Anat. (Myol.) 
fig. 1. and alſo ſee MuSCLE. 
Ihe word is formed from 3c, twice, and yagus, belly. 

It ariſes fleſhy from the upper part of the proceſſus maſtoi- 
deus, and deſcending, contracts inro a round tendon, which 
paſſes through the ſtilohyoĩdeus, and an annular ligament, 
which is faſten'd ro the os hyoides; then it grows fleſhy again, 
and aſcends towards the middle of the edge of the lower jaw, 
where it is inſerted. When it acts, it pulleth the lower jaw 
down, by the help of an annular pully, which alters its direction. 
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| DIGEST, Diars run, a collection of the Roman taws, 
and digeſted under proper titles, by order of the emperor 

That his chancellor Tribonia commiff q 

hat prince gave his chancellor Tribonianus a 

this purpoſe; who, in conſequence thereof, choſe — for 
riſconſulti, or lawyers, to work upon the ſame. Theſe, Ju- 
cordingly, took out the beſt, and fineſt deciſions from der. 
thouſand volumes of the ancient juriſconſulti, and req 

them all into one body : which was publiſhed in the — 
under the name of digeſt. To this the emperor gave PEA 


of a law, by a letter at the head of the work, _ ſerves 


it as a preface, See JURISCONSULTUS. 
The digeſt makes the firlt part of the Roman law, and the 


D1FFERENT10-DIFFERENTIAL Calcalus, is a method of diffe- | volume of the corpus, or body of the civil law. See Cn = 


It was tranſlated into Greek. under the ſame — 
called pandecta. See PANDECT. ' 
The uſual method of quoting it is by a double , on 

of the Greek name pandect, which being firſt abbreviated 

a figure of two nn; to abbreviate it yet further, the tw 

characters were joined into one TT1, which. the Latz pit 

miſtook for V. 

Cujas ſays, that digeſt is a common name for all books dic 
ſed in a good order, and oeconomy : and hence it is, that 
ertullian calls the goſpel of St. Luke, digeſt. 

DIGESTOR, or Dies TER, an artificial means, or inſtru- 
ment, ſerving to digeſt, or diſſolve meats out of the ſtomach, 
by a way analogous to that of animal digeſtion. 

Mr. Leigh, in the Philoſoph. Tramſact. gives us an atificiat 

—_— to illuſtrate the natural one: it is prepared from ſpiri 

of fulphur, ſpirit of harts-horn, the chyle of a dog, and its 

ſaliva. A piece of veal, mutton, beef, or the like, of the 
bigneſs of a nut, being put in a dram of this ion, and 

ſet on a digeſting furnace two hours; it drew from the fleſh a 

juice, that had the colour and taſte of chyle, and tk the 

__ Tight, dry, and inſipid. — 

r. Havers prepares a digeſtor of oil of turpentine, mi 
with oil of vitriol; in which, raw fleſh, and crums — 
being put, and the whole committed for four hours to dige 
in balneo mariz, the meat is found diſſolved, and the whole 

together forms a thickiſh pulp: hence, thoſe authors, each of 
them, conclude the food in the ſtomach to be digeſted by ſome 
fuch menſtruums. See DicESTION. 


DIFFUSE, Dirrosivx, is chiefly uſed for a prolix manner of | But the moſt celebrated digeſtor is that of Papin, the effect 


whereof bears a more near refemblance to the operation of 

the ſtomach, It is a ſort of veſſel, wherein meat being put, 

together with ſo much water as ſerves exactly to fill it, 2 

| lid is ſcrewed cloſe on, ſo as to admit of no external air, 

Then, by the application of two or three lighted charcoals, 

or even a fingle ſmall lamp-flame, the meat is in a few mi- 

nutes (fix or eight) reduced into a perfect pulp, or rather 

liquor. By a little increaſe of the fire, or the addition of 2 

few minutes in time, the hardeſt bones themſelves are brought 

into a pulp or jelly. 

The effect is accounted for from the ſtrict cloſure of the en- 
gine, which — the intruſion, or eſcape, of air, the 
ſuccufſions occaſioned by the expanſions, and oſcillations of 
the air included in the fleſh, are equable and ſtrong, and ſo 
reſolye the whole into one ſeemingly homogeneous body, and 
mix the aqueous, ſaline, oleous, and other particles, ſoſtrong- 
ly together, as ſcarce to be ſeparable, but while hot, to appear 
one liquor, and when cold a jelly, of a ſtrength proportionate 
to the quantity of fleſh or bones diſſolved in the water. 
This experiment ſeems to hold a cloſe analogy with the ope- 
ration of the ſtomach. For though the ſtomach do not ordi- 
narily diſſolve, either ſo ſtrongly, or ſo quick; yet in pro- 
portion to its heat and conſtriction, Dr. Drake takes it to do 
the ſame thing: thereby breaking and reſolving into fmall, 
the bodies which it incl ſo mixed, inter minima, With its 
humours.----Theſe, thus reduced into a fluor, and intimately 
mixed with the liquids of the drink, and juices of rhe ſtomach, 

| compo that lacteſcent liquor, called chyle, or chyme. See 
HYLE. a 

DIGESTION, in medicine, that change of the food taken in 
at the mouth, which it undergoes in the ſtomach, in order to 
afford fit matter to compoſe, or diſtend an animal, till it . 
rives at its deftined bulk; and to repair the loſs of thoſe par- 
ticles, which the body, in irs natural ſtate, neceſſarily under- 

uu See CONCOCTION. 

he operation of digeſtion ſucceeds to maſtication, and deglu- 
tition. See MASTICATION, and DEGLUTITION- _ 

It includes chylification, and is ſucceeded by ſanguification, 

| and nutrition. See SANGUIFICATION, NUTRITION, CATI 

| FICATION, c. iuß⸗ 

The cauſe, manner, and means of digeſtion, have been he 

nitely controverted : it would be tedious to enter into all - 
| ſhitems, and hypotheſes, that have been framed: by philolo 
phers, and phy ſicians, to account for this important . 
Some contend, that it is done by a kind of r 
ing of the ſolid, and groſſer parts of the food, in liquid, 
by the heat of the ſtomach, and of the adjacent parts, the wes 
ſpleen, c. See ELixaTION, Har, Ec. | 
will have it done by attrition; as if the ſtomach "f 
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repeated motions, which are the effects of reſpiration, 
— , or ground off the minuter particles from the grofſer mat- 
ters: and agitating, and driving the reſt againſt each other, 
attenuated, and diſſolved them. See TRITURATION. ; 
Others think the bilious juice ; others the ſpirits, De. chiefly 
concerned in the affair. See BiLE, &c. 
Others will have the food diſſolved by a menſtruum, or diſſol- 
yent: but theſe are greatly divided as to the nature and origin 
of this menſtruum; ſome ſuppoſing it an acid, furniſhed by 
the glands of the ſtomach ; others a nitroaereous ſpirit, which 
by penetrating the maſs of food, breaks the connexion of the 
moſt ſolid parts; and others, a faline juice, which divides 
and yolatilizes the parts of the food. See STRUUM. 
Others again ſuppoſe digeſtion to be performed by means of a 
ferment, or leaven; which, mixing with the aliment, excites 
an inteſtine motion in the parts thereof, by whoſe mutual col- 
lions, the parts are attenuated and diſſolved. See FERMENT. 
But theſe, too, differ in their opinions of this ferment ; ſome 


taking it to be the remains of the food laſt digeſted, which by | 


its continuance in the ſtomach, has contracted an acid quality, 


which renders it a ferment : others take the ferment, or prin- | 
ciples of fermentation to be contained in the aliment it ſelf ; | 
which when incloſed in the ſtomach, and heated thereby, be- | 

g put in motion, enters on its office of fermentation : but | 
theſe, too, are divided; ſome taking it to be the ſpirituous part; | 


ing put 


and ſome the air in foods. See DicESTOR. © 
Others ſuppoſe this ferment ſupplied by the glands of the ſto- 
mach: and laſtly, others contend for the ſaliva, and make that 


the ferment ſerving principally for the digeſtion of the food. | 


See SALIVA. 

All theſe ſyſtems are now reduced to three principal ones ; 
which we (till find explained, and defended in the ſeveral writ- 
ings on that ſubject: the firſt holding digeſtion to be performed 
by fermentation ; the ſecond by trituration ; and the third by 
fermentation and trituration together. 

The firſt opinion was for a long time the only one. The 
retainers hereto hold, that the food, after it is received into the 
ſtomach, is there impregnated with aertain menſtruous juices, 
which being affiſted by the natural heat of the ſtomach, raiſes 
a fermentation in the foods, which diſſolves, attenuates, and 
converts them into chyle. See FERMENTATION. 
This was the ſyſtem of the ancients ; who, though they only 
expreſs themſelves in general terms, as diſſolving, ſoftening, 
ſubduing, concretion, qualities, &c. yet ſeem to have had the 
notion of what we call Fermentation. Thus Empedoeles and 
Hippocrates teach, that digeſtion is performed by a putrefac- 
tion of the foods, after the like manner as the fame Empedo- 
cles holds water to be converted by putrefaction into wine. 
Hippocrates and Ariſtotle uſe the term Concoct᷑ ion, which we 
likewiſe find in Exotian, Plutarch, and AQtuarius, to expreſs 
the manner of fruits ripening, the muſt's changing into wine, 
on 3 riſing, Hippocrates expreſly names Efferveſcence, 


ermentation, de veteri medicina, C. 5. and Galen, like- | 
wiſe, L. de Conſuetudine, c. 2. And in another place he aſ- 


ſerts, that a certain ſerous juice of the ſtomach concurs with 
the bile and ſpirits to effect digeſtion, To ſay nothing of Ci- 
cero, who according to the prevailing opinion of his time, at- 
tures &xeſtjos 0 the heat of the ſtomach. Lb. Il. de Nat. 
or | 


The juices, or ferments in the ſtomach, to whoſe action i- 
geſtion is ſuppoſed owing, are, the ſaliva, bile, and pancreatic | 
is is ſo true, that in certain voracious animals, which 
eat, and digeſt faſt, particularly wolves, oſtriches, and poreu- | 
Pines, the Vile diſcharges itſelf immediately into the cavity of | 


juice. 


the ſtomach; and we have obſerved a diſpoſition analogous 
thereto in a man that had been a great eater. 

ere are only three marks to know the fermentation of dough 
and muſt by: firſt, in that the dough riſes, and ſwells; and 
the muſt bubbles and rarifies. Secondly, In that the bread and 
wine made by theſe fermentations, - have different taſtes and 
qualities from thoſe the flower and muſt had before, Third- 
ly, In that the bread, and wine, by diſtillation, yield principles 
that differ in thoſe reſpects from thoſe drawn from flower and 
muſt. Now, all theſe characters are found in the change made 
in the food by digeſtion. 
Againſt this ſyſtem it is objected by Mr. ge and others, 
that in every 24 hours there is prepared a poun of ſaliva, half 
a pound of bile, and at leaſt two ounces of pancreatic juice; 
to which is to be added the ſtomach- liquor, reſembling fali- 
va; the whole amounting to about two pounds, or 13824 
grains of leaven. Now, ſay they, it is allowed by the chy- 
milts, that one grain of ferment is ſufficient for 800 grains of 
Matter to be fermented ; conſequently 2 pounds of ferment 
Would ſuffice for 1600 pounds of food: whereas a man ordi- 
narily does not take above 4 pounds in a day. ; 
ow, this, ſay they, is an argument, that fermentation is 
not the only, or principal intention of theſe juices ; fince, 
If it had, they would have been better proportioned to the oc- 
Aon. And, further, it furniſhes an objection, ſince ſuch a 
Wantity of faline, menſtruous humour, having ſo little buſi- 
to employ it in fermenting the food, mult act on the 
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ſtomach, corrode and deſtroy, the fine membrane it is lined 
withal, and do other miſchiefs. | 
But to this it is anſwered, t. That, according to Mr. Hec- 
uet bimſelf, the faculty of fermenting only belongs to the 
Its; and that, by his own computation, half a pound of bile 
only contains 30 grains of ſalt; anda pound of ſaliva, with 
two ounces of pancreatic juice, and the ſtomach-liquor, con- 
tain but 14 graius more: ſo that the ferment of the ſtomach 
produced each day, only amounts to about 44 grains, which 
ſeems ſcarce enough for 2 pounds of food. But Mr. Hec- 
quet diminiſhes the quantity of theſe ſalts too much, which 
Verkeyen, and others, makea deal more, To which is tobe 
added the volatile ſalt, mixed with the phlegm and ſpirits. 2. 
It is nor true, that there is always required a grain, and only 
a grain of leaven for $00 grains of matter. Experience con- 
tradicts this rule. In ſome fermentations there is no need of 
any leaven at all, and in others a deal leſs. As to the fer- 
ment's acting on the the membranes of the ſtomach; it is 
certain, it does act on, and vellicate the ſame, when there is 
no food to employ it; and this it is, that occaſions the ſenſa- 
tion of hunger. But as faſt as they are corroded, they are 
repaired again by the nouriſhment proper to them. The ſtomach 
is ſometimes gnawed, and incommoded by the menſtruum; 


but ordinarily it is preſerved by a viſcid matter, wherewith'its 


inner coat is lined. See HUNGER. ; 
Another odjection againſt this doQrine, is, that the chyle yields 
no inflammable ſpirit; which it ſhould, were it the effect of 
fermentation : but M. Aſtruc anſwers, that all fermentations 
do not produce any ſuch ſpirit : that of dough, for inſtance, 
affords none, nor that of rotten fruits, nor of acids, or pure 
alcali's. The inflammable ſpirit, in effect, requires a fine at- 
tenuated ſulphur, which is not found in all fermentations. 
The ſecond ſyſtem was invented, or at leaſt renewed in the 
preſent age; and has been maintained with a deal of zeal 
and vivacity, as is commonly the caſe in any thing that has 
the appearance of novelty. Thoſe who eſpouſe this opinion, 
contend, that it is a mere continual attrition, or grinding, that 
breaks, ' attenuates, and reduces the food, and with the additi- 
on of a proper fluid, forms it into that whitiſh ſubſtance, cal- 
led Chyle ; much as corn is ground between the ſtones of a 
mill. -Which opinion ſeems to be confirmed by ſomething 
obſerved in birds: their gizzard, or crop, is compoſed of two 
ſtrong, ſolid, compact muſcles, which rubbing againſt each 
other, and being aſſiſted by little angular ſtones, or grains of 
ſand (wallowed by the birds, break and grind the dry food 
thoſe animals live on: and when the ſand is grown ſmooth, 
they caſt them off with their other excrements, and ſwallow 
freſh ones. 
This ſentiment is thus explained by an able aſſertor thereof, 
Mr. Hecquet, in his treatiſe of digeſtion. Every thing in the 
body is vaſcular; conſequently, every thing therein is hollow: 
every thing therein lives after irs manner; conſequently, -eve- 
ry thing is in motion : animal life being nothing but motion ; 
and conſequently, all the veſſels are in motion. Now the 
parts of a body, that are to move, will move towards thoſe 
ſides, where they find the leaſt reſiſtance, But the place of 
the leaſt reſiſtance in tubes is the cavity; conſequently, the 
motion of the parts of veſſels is towards their axes. The 
parts of veſſels that are to move, are theparietes, or ſides, be- 
cauſe flexible, and elaſtic; and this motion can only be effec- 
an approximation of thoſe parts; conſequently, the 
motion of the veſlels conſiſts in an approximation of their 
parietes: it is, therefore, a ſort of contraction, preſſion, or 
coarctation. Hence, as all the parts of the body are only 
veſſels, they all undergo a ſyſtole, preſſion, or contrac- 
tion. | | | 
Further, all theſe veſſels contain juices in their cavities; and, 
therefore, all rhe juices, or liquids in the body, are continu- 
ally compreſſed. This preſſion is the action of an elaſtic 
force; conſequently, the pteſſion will be ſuch as is the force; 
and, therefore, alternative: conſequently, it is a pulſe, or 
Ipitation ; and therefore the juices are continually beaten.--- 
Now, theſe juices are exceedingly diviſible; and conſequently 
are continually attenuated, and divided: and a diviſion effect- 
ed by a pulſation, or beating, is a trituration; and conſe- 
quently, the juices in the body are continually triturated, or 
ground.---The reaſon why the compreſſive force ſhould be al- 
ternative, is, that the membranes, which - compoſe the veſſels, 
conſiſt of two plans, or ſerjes's of fibres; the one longitudi- 
nal, the other circular, cutting the longitudinal at right angles: 
the longitudinal are tendinous, and elaſtic; the circular are 
muſcular, or motive, like ſphinfters, which compreſs: the 
circular are over the thy, rage and _—_ or gird them 
round: the former, we have already obſerv'd, are elaſtic ; 


and their elaſticity oppoſes the compreſſion of the latter. From 


this oppoſition, or reſiſtance, ariſes a reciprocal action, and 
te- action, which is the alternative grinding force required. See 
TRITURATION. ; 

To ſuch as account for digeſtion from a ferment,” theſe philo- 
ſophers object, that 4: em is a difſolution ; that to prepare 
the matters for this pi lution, they muſt be ſoften'd; — 
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the proper effect of acid ferments, is, to gnaw, or tear the 
hardeſt matters, and to harden the ſofter, to thicken the fluid, 
fix the fat, and coagulate the milky; conſequently, that an 
acid ferment ſhould rather impede, than promote digeſtion. 
Add, that beſide the force to grind the juices, and the veſſels 
to compreſs them, there are likewiſe liquors to dilute and 
temper them, vi. the ſaliva, and ſtomach- liquor. And mi- 
neral matters, which the ſtomach- liquor cannot diſſolve, are 
found to be worn, and poliſhed after having ſtayed ſome time 
in the ſtomach, Now poliſhing is the effect of triture or 
grinding, not of corroſion. Accordingly we find pelotoons, 
or balls of hairs, or threads in the ſtomach of cattel, very 
ſmooth and ſhining, and far from having any marks of cor- 
roſion. 
The authors of trituration require three things for digeſtion 
to proceed: a liquor to wet and dilute the food, which they 
find in the ſaliva, and ſtomach- liquor: a veſſel, which is the 
ſtomach : and a moving power to grind, which they imagine 
to have found in the muſcles of the ſtomach, diaphragm, and 
abdomen. The moving force in the muſcles of the ſtomach 
they maintain to be equivalent to a weight of 245235 
pounds; and the force of the ſtomach alone, to a weight 
of 12951 pounds: a power more than equal to that of one 
of the ableſt mill- ſtones. Sce Traite de la Digeſtion par M. 
Hecquet. 
Borethi, on the ſooting of the equilibrium of fluids, has de- 
monſtrated, that the force of the flexor of the laſt articulation 
of the thumb is equal to 3720 pounds: whence Figcairn de- 
duces, that the force of the fibres of the ſtomach is equal to 


12951, and that of the diaphragm, and muſcles of the lower | 
vefitcr, to 248235 pounds, His way of eſtimating is this: 
The flexor only weighs 122 grains, and yet may ſuſtain 3720 } 


pounds: conſequently, the fibres of the ſtomach weighing 8 
ounces, and the diaphragm with the muſcles of the lower 
venter, weighing together 8223 grains, have the force above- 
mentioued.-----But this argumentation ſeems founded on a 
miſtake; for it is not in virtue of its weight of 122 grains, 
that the flexor muſcle is equivalent to 3720 pounds ;. belides 
that it would fotlow hence, that the heavier the muſcles of 
the ſtomach, diaphragm, and. abdomen, are, the more force 
they would have, and conſequently the more eaſy, and expe- 
dite would the drgeſtron be: which is falſe. 

The patrons of this ſyſtem compare the brain to the arbor, or 
ſcrew of a-prels, the heart to a piſton, the lungs to bellows, 
the mouth to a mill-ſtone or a peſtle, the ſtomach to a prels, 
aud the inteſtines to a receiver, or vat. They contend, that 
Caſtellus, a phyſician of Meſſina, was the firſt of the moderns, 
who expreſly eſpouſed the ſyſtem of ferments, and that he was 
followed by Van Helmont, and Willis. 

But even the partiſans of trituration are not perfectly agreed 
among themſelves: Pitcairn will have it performed by a total 
contraction of the ſtomach : and Mr..Hecquet, by a ſucceſſive, 
periſtaltic, or vermicular contraction. 

Altruc, in his tteatiſe, de la Cauſe de la Digeſtion, refutes this 
ſyſtem of trituration at large. He makes a ſtrong oppoſi- 
tion to the calculus, which raiſes. the moving force of the 
ſtomach, Sc. ſo-very high. The contraction of the fibres of 
the ſtomach, to comprels the food, he ſhews, cannot exceed 
three ounces ; and it is even gratis that he allows ſo much: 


that of the diaphragm, and abdomen, he computes at about | 
4 pounds. He obſesves, that Pitcairn, ſurprized, in all proba- |] 
bility, with what he had aſſerted of this force, durſt not pur- | 


ſue the proportion whereon . his calculus was founded, and ac- 
cotding to which, one of the forces would have been found 
equivalent to 117088 pounds, and the other to 250734 ; 
which together make 367822 pounds. 
The diaphragm in its motion has two powers; the one direct, 
which is that whereby its muſcles draw from the centre towards 
the circumtcrence; the other lateral, whereby it reſts, or preſſes 
on the ſtomach : the latter very ſmall in compariſon of the for- 
mer. Now, what ſeems to have deceived Pitcairn and Hecquet, 
is, their taking the direct for the lateral force; the conttaction of 
the fibres for their preſſure on the ſtomach. And the ſame over- 
fight they are guilty of inthe muſcles of the abdomen, whoſe 
preſſure — the abdomen is only lateral. Add, that there 
ate voracious animals without any diaphragm at all; as fiſhes, 
which reſpite through their gills: and others that have only a 
ſingle membrane; as birds, in whom the muſcles of the low- 
er ventex are very ſmall and feeble, and in a ſituation that inca- 
8 them from acting at all on the ſtomach. 

he membranes of the ſtomach beiag very ſoft, and having 
only a ſlender motion, ſeem very unfit for the office of a mill- 
ſtone. It is true, in certain fowls, the ſtomach conſiſts of a 
cloſe, compact, fleſhy muſcle, exceeding ſtrong, ſo as to break 
little ſtones, and bits of glaſs. But to this it is urged, that it 
is no digeſtion, which in theſe animals. is effeQed in the in- 
teſtines. And the ſtructure of our ſtomach compared with 


the gizzard, or crop of granivorous birds, does, on the con- 
trary, furniſh a very cogent argument againſt trituration. 
The gizzard is provided on the out- ſide with four fleſhy 
muſcles, the tendons whereof meet in two oppoſite points: 
the infide is lined with a hard, thick, cartilagenous mem 
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brane ; eſpecially in the places where the tendons meet 
this mechaniſm nature plainly intimates the office of the 17 
zard to be the grinding of the grain by the friction of its * 
rietes, or ſides: whereas, the membrane in the ſtomach . 
man is exceedingly thin and fine, furniſhed with fer 12, 
fibres, covered with a tender, ſenſible kind of vill; - * 
ſtomach it ſelf is of a great capacity. And the ſtomach ; 
rapacious birds, who devour huge pieces of raw fleſh without 
chewing, is a gill finer membrane. Laſtly, on the foot of the 
ſyſtem of trituration there ſeems no accounting, for hunger 
_— 9 crudities, c. | 4 
n yſtem of trituration it ſeems impoſſible to expla 
certain-things eaſy to grind, e. gr. Kee vom — 
digeſted in certain ſtomachs, which yet find no difficulty; 
Cee J in 
digeſting more hard, and ſolid meats; as beef and mutton - 
whereas, the difference of diſſolvents gives a natural and ea; 
ſolution. Hydropic people continue to digeſt, notwithſtand 
the fibres of the ſtomach, as well as the reſt of the body, ae 
extreamly relaxed through the redundance of moiſture, And 
the total, prompt change of nature induced in foods, can be 
the effect of nothing elſe but fermentation ; which eyen dil- 
covers it ſelf by belches, Sc. while it goes on. The iron 
needles, pins, c. ſometimes: found undiſſolved in the to. 
mach, are no objection to the ſyſtem of fermentation; it be- 
ing notorious, that no diſſolvent diſſolves all bodies. 
In birds, which feed on grain, the fermentation- is mani 
firſt in the crop, where the grain is prepared fos dyeſtion, 
by being macerated in a liquor like ſaliva ; and afterwards in 
the gizzard, where the digeſtion is perfected by a diſlolyent 
poured into it by a conglomerate gland.----But the thing is 
{till more apparent in ruminating animals, which are provided 
with four ſtomachs; the two firſt whereof, though formed of 
a nervous membrane, make but little alteration in thealiment, 
for want of a ferment, or menſtruum; ſo that it returns to 
be chewed again ; and only becomes well digeſted inthefourth 
ſtomach, whither a diſſolvent is poured from a conglomerate 
gland. See RUMINANT, Fc. 
The partiſans of the third opinion allow it inconteſtable, that 
there are acids in the ſtomach, which mix with the foods, and 
act on them; and hold likewiſe, that their action is aided, 
and promoted by the motion of ſyſtole, and diaſtole ia the 
viſcera: they add, that the acids produce a fermentation; and 
the oſcillatory motion of the viſcera a trituration ; and. that 
thus digeſt:on is the effect of fermentation, and trituration at 
the ſame time. | 
Be it as it will with each of the three ſyſtems, thus much we 
may venture to lay down from them all, as the real proceſs 
of digeſtion : the end of this operation being to prepare the 
foods, ſo as they may ſerve for nutrition; thoſe foods muſt be 
conſidered from the time the man takes them in, till being 
converted into chyle, they mix with the blood, which conveys 
them into all parts of the body. The foods then we take, 
are either crude, as oiſters, fruits, certain pulſe, c. ordreſled, 
as fleſh, and fiſh, which are roaſted, boiled, fried, (fc. and 
ſeaſoned a thouſand divers ways with ſalt, pepper, and other 
ſpices, vinegar, wine, e. to heighten enrich the taſte, 
as. much as to aſſiſt digeſtion. See FOOD, DRESSING, 


6. 
Further, there are ſome foods we ſwallow without chewing. 
as liquids; and others, which. we break and comminute by 
chewing, as bread, fleſh, c. It is of theſe laſt we ſhall here 
ſpeak, as undergoing more preparations, and more changes to 
fit them for food, than the others. 
The food, then, is firſt broke, and divided by the teeth, nd, 
at the ſame time, moiſtened with a liquor ſupplied by the 
ſalival glands, and thus formed into a kind ot palte. 
MASTICATION, | - 
Thus prepared, it is paſſed through the oeſophagus into the 
ſtomach, there to ferment. See 52 GLUT ITIOX ! 
fermentation is cauſed, 1. By the ſalival juice, which ' 2 
ferment, and has the ſame effect on the aliment, that * 
or barm has on paſte. 2. By the heat of the ſtomach. 
cera of the abdomen, and even excrements ; which here 
nearly the ſame effect on foods, as a dunghill has on _ 
laid by the chymiſts to digeſt therein. 3. By the remam» 
foods left adhering in the rugæ, or folds of the ſtomach, - 
there turned ſour, and acrimonious. 4. By the competes 
of the muſcles of the abdomen, and diaphragm. 5- 4 
liquor which the repeated compreſſion of thoſe muſcles ang 
ſions to drip from the glands of the ſtomach. 6. Acco Go 
to the ſentiment of fome modern phyſicians, by the ar —— 
which being mixed, and embarraſſed in the aliments, 
by the heat of the ſtomach, and ſeparates the parte "dethe 
foods. Theſe cauſes all contribute to attenuate, and - ch. 
food, ſo as to convert it into a cineritious matter call 
See CHYLE. 
From the ſtomach the chyle deſcends into the . 
where it is further perfected by the pancreatic juicr, 110 it 
bile ; which thin it, a xa ge its groſſer parts, an 15 enters 
more fluid. The chyle thus perfected and 8 in chyli 
the lacteal veins, which convey it into the receptaculuf uh 


ba : t 
where it is further diluted by the lympha, which 15 wx 
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ther in abundance. Hence it riſes into the thoracic duct, 
and enters the ſubclavian vein ; where being taken up by the 
aſcending cava, it is pour'd into the right ventricle of the 


The chyle thus mixing with the blood, embaraſſes the glo- 
bales thereof, and thus abates its motion: and hence that in- 
clination to go to ſleep after meals. But, by degrees, the blood 
communicates its motion to the chyle; and by its volatile, and 
exalted parts, together with the ſaline and nitrous parts of the 
air, ſubtilizes, and gives it its laſt perfection. Then the di- 
peſtion is finiſhed : and the foods being by ſo many changes 
rendered the immediate matter of nutrition, are carried by the 
blood into all parts of the body, to repair and fill the vacan- 
cies of ſuch as are continually diſſipating, and exhaling ; or 
eren to add new ones. See NUTRITION. / 
As to the groſſer parts of the foods ſeparated from the chyle 
by the bile and pancreatic juice, they aſſume the colour of ex- 
crements from the bile ; and that rank ſmell they derive 
from the coarſer ſulphurs thereof. Theſe ſulphurs, and ſalts 
of the excrements, ſerve, after they have paſſed through the 
inteſtines, and are arrived at the laſt, which is the rectum, to 
yellicate the muſcles thereof, and diſpoſe them to relax, and 
thus to apprize nature of a neceflity to diſcharge. See Ex- 
CREMENT, 
The ſeparation of the urine from the blood may be eſteemed 
a part of perfect digeſtion; the deſign of ſuch ſeparation be- 
ing to render the blood more pure and balſamic, and of con- 
ſequence more fit for nutrition; which the ſalts, the utine 
abounds withal, greatly prevented. This ſeparation is thus 
performed : the branches of the emulgent arteries, which ter- 
minate in the glands, whereof the ſubſtance of the kidneys 
is compoſed, carry the blood thither ; where a ſeroſity is pA 
from the blood, by means of the pores in the glands 
of the kidneys ; thoſe pores repreſenting the holes in a ſieve, 
which only lets paſs ſuch things as are of a leſs diameter than 
themſelves, This ſeroſity, called urine, is diſcharged hence 
into ſeveral little tubes, which, joining into a kind of pyra- 
mids, yield their humour into the pelvis, whence it runs 
through the ureters into the bladder. See URine. 
DicesT10N, in chymiſtry, is a preparation of plants, minerals, 
metals, or other bodies, by putting them with ſome 
fluid in a veſſel, and heating them gradually over a gentle fre, 
like the heat of an animal body. See FIRE. 
Digeſtion is a previous kind of diſpoſition to a perfect diſſo- 
lution of a body, made by means of fire, or fiery particles, 
ſtriking againſt and looſening the pores of the body, and at- 
tenuating the parts of the fluids, that their connexion with the 
harder matter may be more eaſily and perfectly diſſolved. 
Bohnius ſeems to deſcribe it pretty adequately by an inſenſible 
action and reaction of the particles of a maſs moving toge- 
ther by ſome ſubtile, ambient fluid, ro which it is expoſed for 
digeſtion. By calling digeſtion a — action, their mo- 
tion is intimated, by means whereot they are torn from the 
contiguous ones; and in a word, differently modified : ſo that 
the motion ended, the digeſted maſs differs either wholly, or 
in part, from the ſame maſs before digeſtion; ſometimes in 
colour, ſometimes in ſmell, ſometimes in tranſparency, ſome- 
cn in taſte, ſometimes in conſiſtence, and other affec- 
$. 
That digeſtion is effected by motion, is evident from an ob- 
ſervation of Dr. Grew; who, bringing a mixture of ſalt of 
tartar, and oil of turpentine, ſeveral days journey with him 
mn 2 coach to London, found it had undergone a more inti- 
mate mixion, than if it had been expoſed to a long 41 


ej3108, 
Ds eſtion is ordinarily confounded with maceration ; but the 
wo things differ, in that there is heat required to digeſtion ; 
oa maceration is done in the cold. Sce MAckRA- 
Digeſtionis uſually performed with the addition of ſome men- 
ſtruum ſuitable to the matter: thus, roſes and poppies heads 
are put to digeſt in oil, or water, to make unguents; or ſy- 
cups: calcined lead, and ceruſs, are digeſted in diſtilled vine- 
55 to make the magiſtery thereof, or the ſal ſaturni.L Hence 
Freind defines — to be the ſolution of bodies, made 
r with the aſſiſtance of fire. hes 
ute of drgeſtion, in macy, is to extra more 
volatile be 21 amen with the men- 
um. To this end a gentle fire is commonly uſed, that 
the corpuſcles, which are moſt volatile, may ſeparate as ir 
were of their own accord; for a fierce fire forces out the 
IS well as the finer particles; and if it does not abate 
ſtrength of the liquor, it will not fail of ſpoiling its 
clearneſs 


To conceive the nature of chymical digeſtion, it may be ne- 
to ſhew how the particles of bodies can, by this pro- 

die every way, and ſuſtained in the menſtruum ; 
— deſerves the more to be accounted for, becauſe thoſe 
old particles have not the ſame ſpecific gravity; as the li- 
Wort have in which they ſwim. Though 
ly fluid body be ſuch, as that the particles, which con- 


3 do very readily give way upon the ſmalleſt impulſe, 
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and recede from one another; yet there is found, in moſt li- 
quors ſome degree of tenaciry : and from hence ariſes ſuch a 
coheſion of parts, as cannot be broken without ſome force. 
And though, indeed, this force of coheſion in liquors ſeems 
to be but little, or none at all, when compared with what we 
experience in ſolids; yet we find it can make ſome reſiſtance. 
And, as the force in liquors is either ſtronger or weaker, ſo 
it produces a variety of effects, differing more or leſs from 
the r which would naturally flow from a perfect 
fluid: ſo that, though by the laws of hydtoſtatics, every cor- 
puſcle, how ſubtil ſoever, if put into a fluid which is ſpeci- 
fically lighter, muſt neceſſatily fink to the bottom; yet we 
find ſome heavy bodies, ſuch as gold, c. when reduced into 
thin plates, will be ſuſtained in ſpirit of wine. This force, 
therefore, of tenacity, which reſiſts the motion of bodies in « 
fluid, ee to the number of parts which are to be 
ſeparated, or to the ſurface of the body which we would have 
move in the fluid. Hence it is, that ſince the ſurface of a 
body may be enlarged, without altering any thing of its gra- 
vity; the reſiſtance of a fluid may be ſo augmented, as to 
equal the force of gravity which carries the body downwards. 
And a body, though ſpecifically heavier than a fluid in which 
it is immerſed, may be very well ſuſtained in that fluid, pro- 
vided it be reduced into very ſmall particles; becauſe the 
gravity of a body, thus reduced into ſmall particles, decreaſes 
a much greater proportion than the ſurface does, or, which 
is proportional to it, the reſiſtance of the fluid: ſo that at 
length the refiſtance, ariſing from its tenacity, will be equal 
to the gravity of the particle, and ſo hinder its deſcent. And, 
therefore, both in ſolution and digeſtion, it is a general rule, 
that if the gravity of a body be ro the mn of the fluid, as 
P to 1; and if the body be then ſubdivided, ſo that the diame- 
ters of the $ be to that of the whole, as 1 to P; the te- 
ſiſtance, which the particles will meet with in their deſcenf, 
will be equal to their gravity : for, ſince their weight is , but 
their ſurface n, the gravity will be to the reſiſtance, as . to F, 
or as I to 1. So that by this, we may underſtand how the 
corpuſcles of metals ſwim in menſtruums, which are ſpecifi- 
cally lighter ; as gold in the ſpirit of nitre, which is drawn off 
from bezoar mineral, though the gravity of gold be fifteen 
times greater. And, in the ſame manner, we may underſtand 
how corpuſcles, ſpecifically - heavier, are ſuſpended in an 
other menſtruum. And it is for the ſame reaſon, that ſuc 
as are lighter cannot riſe up to the ſurface: for the preſſure 
of fluids being equal every way, the ſuperior parts act recipro- 
cally on the inferior ; ſo that the ſame force, which keeps the 
heavy particles from ſinking, will not permit thoſe which are 
lighter to aſcend. | 
D1cgsT10N, in chirargery, expreſſes a diſpoſition in abſceſſes, 
to ripen, and come to fuppuration. See SUPPURATION. 


Tumors, ariſing on the parotides of children, are of eaſy di- 


geſtion : They ripen in a little time. Dionis. 

D1GEST1ON is alſo uſed for maturation, or that ſtate of a diſ- 
eaſe, wherein the morbific matrer is ſo changed in bulk, figure, 
cohefion, mobility, c. by the uſe of proper medicines, or 
even by the force of nature, as to be leſs noxious and hurtful, 
and conſequently to abate the violence of the diſtemper. See 
MATURATION. 

The Greeks call it reraous;, The matter of the diſeaſe ſo 
far digeſted, as to become next a- kin to ſalubrious, or healthy 
matter, is ſaid to be reſolved. See CRUDITY, CRISIS, RE- 
SOLUTION, Oe. | ls 

DIGESTIVE. The ancient philoſophers admitted a digeſtive 
faculty, or quality in the human body; as not knowing how 
otherwiſe to account for the act of di eſtion. See FACULTY, 
and DIGESTION. 4 

Dioksrivx is alſo uſed in medicine for ſuch remedies as fireng - 
then, and increaſe the rone of the ſtomach, and affiſt in the 
digeſtion of foods. To this claſs belong all ſtomachics, and 
ſtrengtheners, or cotroborants. See STQMACHIC, , and 
STRENGTHENER. os Faw 

DicesrTivE, in chirurgery, denotes a ſort of unguent, plaſter, 
8 that ripens, and prepares che matter of wounds, 

e. for ſappuration, . . of e 
It is uſually compoſed of turpentine, yolk of eggs, oil of 
hypericum, unguentum baſilicum, and tincture of aloes. 
The wound mult be dreſſed the firſt day with a digeſtive, to 
bring ir to ſu jon. yt ge 

DIGIT ATED, among botaniſts, is lied to the leaf of 
a plant, which either conſiſts of many ſimple leayes ſet to- 

ether upon one foot- - As in the cinque-foil, vetches, 


c. or elſe when there are many deep gaſhes, or cuts in 


the leaf; as in thoſe of ſtraw-berries, Se. See Lear. 
DIGIT, Dioirus, in anatomy. See the article FINGER. 
D161T, in aſtronomy, is the meaſure whereby we eſtimate 
eclipſes; amounting ro the 12th part of the diameter of the 
laminary eclipſed. f : 
The diameter of the body, or disk of the ſun, gr moon, is 
divided into twelve parts, called dig,; and an _y aid 
to be of ten Agi, when ten of thoſe parts are See 
ECL1PSE.  - *. = 4a vs! 
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Theſe digits, Wolfius, and ſome others, call Digiti Ecliptici. 

Dior, in arithmetic, ſignifies any integer, or number under 
ten; as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. See UNITS. 

Dior, is alſo a meaſure taken from the breadth of the finger. 
A digit is properly 3 fourths of an inch, and equivalent to 4 grains | 
of barley, laid breadth-wiſe ſo as to touch each other. See | 
MEASURE. _, WY 

DIGLYPH, a kind of imperfe& triglyph, conſole, or the like, | 
with only two channels, or engravings, inſtead of three. See 

- TRIGLYPH: 

DIGNITARY, in the canon law, a perſon who holds a digi- 
ey, that is, a benefice which gives him ſome pre-eminence in 
the choir above mere prieſts, and canons. 

Such is a dean, and arch-deacon ; though the word is alſo a- 
buſively applied to a mere prebendary, or canon. | 
DN are ſometimes ſimple, ſometimes with cure of ſouls, 
an 


ſometimes with juriſdiction and adminiſtration of ſacred | 


things. "The canoniſts even define dignity, adminiſtratio cum 
juriſdictione & poteſtate conjuncta. | 
tentious, or exterior juriſdiction, it ĩs a ſimple parſonage, and 
only gives pre- eminence. See BENEFICE, PARSONAGE, e. 
Of dignities, including prebends, Cambden reckons in Eng- 
land 544 in number. 

DIHELIOS, in the elliptical aſtronomy, a name which Kepler 


ives to that ordinate of the ellipſis, which paſſes through the 


cus, wherein the ſun is ſuppoſed to be placed. See ELL1e- 
818. 


DIKE *, a ditch, or drain, made for the paſſage of waters. See | 


Dirch, and TRENCH, 

i he word ſeems formed from the verb, to dig: though others 
chuſe to derive it from the Dutch, diik, a dam, ſea- bank, or 
wall, 

Dix “, or dyke, alſo denotes a work of ſtone, timber, or faſ- 
cines, raiſed to oppoſe the entrance, or paſſage of the waters of 
the ſea, a river, lake, or the like. 

Ine word comes from the Flemiſh dyk, or d:ik, a heap of earth 
to bound, or flem the water. Junius and Menge take the 
Flemiſh to have borrowed their word from the Greek rexeg, 
Wall. Guichard derives it from the Hebrew Daghah. 

Dikes are uſually elevations of earth, with hurdles of ſtakes, 
ſtones, and other matters. 


The dike of Rochel is made with veſſels faſtened to the bot- | 
tom. The dikes of Holland are frequently broke through, | 


anddrown large tracts of land. 
DILAPIDATION, a waſtful deſtroying, or letting buildings, 
22 parſonage houſes, run to ruin and decay, for want 
neceſſary reparation. See Ruin, REPARATION, Cc. 
The money recovered for dilapidations, by 14 Eliz. 11. ſhall 
be employed in the repair of the ſame houſes. 


DILATATION, in phyſics, a motion of the parts of a body, | 


whereby it expands, or opens it ſelf to a greater ſpace. See 
ExPANSION. ; 

The generality of authors confound dilatation with rarefacti- 
on ; but the more accurate, eſpecially foreigners, diſtinguiſh 
between them: defining di/atation to be the expanſion of a 
body, into a greater bulk, by its own elaſtic power: and rare- 
faction, the like expanſion produced by means of heat. See Ra- 
REFACTION. 

The moderns have obſerved, that bodies, which, after being 
compreſſed, and again left at liberty, reſtore themſelves per- 
fectly, do endeavour to dilate themſelves with the ſame force 
whereby they are compreſſed ; and accordingly, they ſuſtain 


a force, and raiſe a weight equal to that whereby they are | 


compreſſed. 

Again, bodies, in &lating by their elaſtic power, exert a 
greater force at the beginning of their dilatation, than to- 
wards the end; as being at firſt more compreſſed: and the 
greater the compreſſion, the greater the elaſtic power, and 
endcavour ro dilate. So that theſe three, the compreſſing 
power, the compreſſion, and the elaſtic power, are always 


Again, the motion, whereby compreſſed bodies reſtore them- 


the dignity have no con- 


otifice, or the lips of a wound. wider; the extenſion of 
_— or the like. ay 

DILATATORES Ale Naſi, in anatomy, a pair of mus 
common to the ale nafi, and upper lip. See Myc; 
They ariſe thin, broad, and fleſhy, from the cheek-bone, 
the orbits of the eyes, and deſcend obliquely with a two-fold 
order of fleſhy fibres in each muſcle; which partly — 
in the upper lip, and partly in the alæ naſi. — They draw the 
alz from each other, and widen the external openings of the 
noſtrils. 

DILEMMA “, araumma, in logic, an argument conſiſt 
two, or more propoſitions, ſo diſpoſed, that grant which 
will of them, you will be preſſed by the concluſion, 50 
SYLLOGLSM. | 

* The word is formed from the Greek 3. bis, twice; and 
ſumptio. * 
A Dilemma is an argument conſiſting of two 
or ſides, either of which catches the adverſary. And 4 ay; 
is alſo called lag iſmus cor nutus, a horned ſyllogiſm, its hor; 
— ſo diſpoſed, that if you avoid the one, you run upon the 
ot 


It is alſo called crocodilinus, by reaſon, that as the crocodile 
leads ſuch as follow it into the Nile, and purſues ſuch as fly 
it, to deſtroy them; ſo, whatever the adverſary either affirms 
or denies in this kind of ſyHogiſth, is turned to his difadyin. 
tage. See CROCODILE, 
For an example: a philoſopher once diſſwaded a man from 
| Marrying, by this argument: Either the woman you marry 

will be handſome or ugly: if handſome, ſhe will give yo 
' Jealouſy; if ugly, diſpleaſure. 
Cicero uſes this fine dilemma, to prove, that all pain is to be 
bore with patience : ommnis dolor ant eſt vebement, ant levis: 
. levis, facile feretur ; fi vehemens, certe brevis faturut eft, 
| The ſame orator, by another dilemma, proves, that no meſ- 

ſengers ſhall be ſent to Anthony: legatos decernitis ; / ut de- 
recentur, contemuet : ſi ut imperitis, non andiet. 

or muſt we here omit that beautiful dilemma of Tertullian, 

whereby he clears the chriſtians, and accuſes Trajan, whohad 
forbad the ſeeking them out, and yet ordered them to be pu- 
niſhed, when found : 0 ſententiam neceſſitate confuſam | negat 
mmquirendss, ut innocentes; & mandat puntendos, ut meentes: 
| parent & ſevit, diſſimulat & animagdvertit ! quid temetipſum 
cenſura circum vents ? fi dammas, cur now & inquiri? fi nm 
mquiris, cur noun & abſolvis. 
For a dilemma to be legitimate, there are two things tequited: 
1. A full enumeration of parts: thus that of Ariltippusabove- 
mentioned, whereby he diſſwades from marriage, is invalid, 
as being defeQtive in the enumeration ; there being a middle 
degree, or form between handſome and ugly. 
2. That the dilemma preſs the adverſary alone, and that the 

on, who makes it, be not liable to have it retorted upon 

im. This was the caſe in that celebrated dilemma of ibe ſo- 

phiſt Protagoras, which the Areopagites, with all their wil- 
dom, were not able to reſolve. 
A youth named Evathlus, put himſelf to Protagoras, to lenn 
dĩalectics, upon this condition, that he ſhould pay him a large 
ſum of money, the firſt cauſe he pleaded, in caſe he gained 
the ſame. Evathlus, when fully inſtructed, refuſing to pay 
the condition; Protagoras brings his a&ion, arguing thus: 
You muſt pay the money, however the cauſe go; for i | 
gain, you muſt pay in conſequence of the ſentence, as being 
caſt in the cauſe: and if you gain it, you mult pay in purſu- 
ance of our covenant. Nay, retorts Evathlus, which Wa 
ſoever the cauſe go, you will have nothing: for if I prerall 
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| the ſentence gives it, that nothing is due to you; andit Iloſe, 


then there is nothing due by the covenant. 


Alter the like manner, an ancient prieſteſs diſſwading ber ſon 


from haranguing the people, by this dilemma : nam ſem) 
ſuaſeris, ſays ſhe, habebis SES : fin vero juſta, rr agos ha- 


mother; imo, ſays he, expedit ad populum verbs facere, nam 


equal. See ELASTIcIrr | bebis homines: the youth thus returned the dilemmas on his 
| 


ſelves, is uſually accelerated : thus, when compreſled air be- 
gins to reſtore itſelf, and dilate into a greater ſpace, it is ſtill 
compreſſed ; and conſequently, a new impetus is, impreſſed 
' thereon, from the dilatative cauſe; and the former remain- | 
ing, with the increaſe of the cauſe, the effect, that is, the 
motion and velocity muſt be increaſed likewiſe; thus, an ar- 
row ſhot from a bow does not quit the ſtring, till after that 
be r reſtored to its natural ſtate; nor does the arrow 
move a whit ſwifter than the ſtring: and if the ſtring, before 
it have perfectly reſtored itſelf to its right line, be ſtopped, the 
arrow will not go its full length; which is a proof, that ir | 
is continually acquiring a new impetus from the-ſtring. And 
ſince projectiles, at the beginning of their motion, are little or 
nothing retarded, but rather accelerated, it is evident, that the 
motion of a ſtring reſtoring itſelf, is likewiſe accelerated. In- 


q 
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deed it may happen, that where the compreſſion is only | 


partial, the motion of dilatation ſhall not be accelerated, but 

retarded, As is evident in the compreſſion of a ſpunge, ſoft 

bread, gawze, Fe. 
DiLAarATioN, in medicine, &c. denotes the laying open any 


ſi juſta dixero dii me amabunt ; fi injuſta homies. . 
GTE e dilute a body, is to render it liquid ; Fe 
were liquid before, to render it more ſo, by the 
thinner thereto. ach 
Thoſe things thus added, are called diluenes, or dilxtors; of 
are common wheys, ptiſans, and juleps, which in een 
the blood in a ſtate of viſcidity are thinner, and ther hs 
ſaid to thin, or dilaze it.----Flower muſt be well dilate, 
make it 2. paſte. Oker is diluted with oil, to paint beams, 
oors, e. 
DIMENSION, the extenſion of body, conſidered as mer 
urable. See EXTENSION ASURE. 
Hence, as we conceive a body extended, and meaſurable boch 
in length, breadth, and depth; we conceive a #r:me mw 2. 
- viz. length, breadth, and thickneſs.----The firſt called a 1 
the ſecond a ſurface, the third a ſolid. See LINE, SURF 
and SOLID. 


 DivexS10N, is particularly uſed with regard to the powers of 


the roots, or values of the unknown quantities of 2 — 
which are called the dimenfions of thole roots. Soc 115 
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Thus in a ſimple equation, the unknown quantity is only of 


e dimenſion, as x=a+b :2. Ina q ic equation it is 
Oo ru — as X*==a*+b*, In a cubic, of three, as 
14a —b', c. See EQUATION, POWER, Se. 

DIMINISHED Column, in architecture. See COLUMN, and 
D1MINUTION. 9 STS 

DIMINISHED Interval, in muſic, is a defective interval, or an 
interval which is ſhort of its juſt quantity by a leſſer ſemi- 
tone. See INTERVAL, and SEMI-TONE. | 

DIMINUTION, in rhetoric, the augmenting, and exagge- 
rating * have to ſay, by an expreſſion that ſeems to 
weaken, Aimin 1/4 it. | 
As, for inſtance, when a man ſays with a certain tone, This 
woman is not ugly; meaning, ſhe is very handſome. 

Some authors take diminution in a ſtricter ſenſe, viz. for ſay- 
ing leſs than a man really means; as, You are not indeed to 
be commended ; where a .greater reproach is ſecretly meant. 

DIMINUTION, in muſic, is when there are a number of words 
which are to make tones, and ſeveral haſty motions in the 

ce of a cadence; ſeveral quavers, and ſemi-quayers, cor- 
reſponding to a crochet, or minim. 

DIMINUTIONS, in heraldry, a term uſed by Latin writers for 
what we more uſually call dsferences, and the French br:- 
ſures. See DIFFERENCE. 

D1MINUT10N, in architecture, a contraction of the upper 
of a column, whereby its diameter is made leſs than that of 
the lower patt. See Tab. Archited. fig. 39. See alſo the article 
COLUMN. 

Toattain thoſe two important points in architeQure, ſtrength, 
and the appearance of ſtrength, all architects have made their 
columns leſſer above than below; which is called their dimi- 
ation. Some have likewiſe made them a little bigger towards 
the middle than at the bottom, which is called their ſwelling. 
The Gothic architects, indeed, obſerve neither dimmertion, nor 
ſwelling: their columns are 1 x cylindrical ; for which 
reaſon they are properly called pillars, in contradiſtinQion to 
columns. See PILLAR. 
The diminmtiom generally commences from one third of the 
ight of the column. Some make it begin from the ver 
s, and hold tapering to the capital; but this has not ſo 
good an effect. Vitruvius would have the diminution of 
columns differ according to their height, and not according to 
their diameter. Thus, a column 15 foot high, he d:7min;ſpes 
a ſixth part of its diameter, and another of 50 foot, only an 
eighth part; but we do not find this rule obſerved iu the antique. 

he difference of orders, Mr. Perrault obſerves, does not in- 
fer a difference of diminution; there being ſmall and great 
diminations in different works of the ſame order: excepting, 
however, the Tuſcan, which Vitruvius diminiſhes by a fourth 
part; though Vignola only makes it a fifth, and the 1 
column a ninth. The diminxtions are very differently adjuſted 
in the different antique buildings, as well as in the different 
modern authors. 

DIMINUTIVE, ingrammar, a word formed from ſome other, 
to ſoften, or diminiſh the force, and effect thereof: or, to ſig- 
nify a thing that is little in its kind. 

Thus bullock is a diminutive of bull, cellule of cell, globule 
of globe, hillock of hill, c. 
Italians abound in diminutives; every author being at 
to make as many as he pleaſes. The French are a 
good deal more reſerved in that reſpect; though their old 
ont mw every Whit as licentious as the Italians, witneſs 
eau, Fe, 
In Engliſh we have very few; not that, as ſome have ſaid 
of the French, our language is hard, and incapable of the 
ſofteſt expreſſions, but by reaſon we lay all our tenderneſs in 
our ſentiments: or rather, our language is tender like a per- 
tra — ion, who always ſpeaks ſenſe, even in ſpeaking 
IS Patton, 
In Latin, Italian, -Engliſh, and moſt other tongues, dimiuu- 
ver are formed from primitives, by the addition of a few let- 
ters, or ſyllables: in French, the caſe is frequently otherwiſe, 
the &minazive being ſometimes ſhorter than the primitive, 
ſometimes of the ſame length. 

dome grammarians call at leaſt a diminutive conjunction, as 

ſerring to leſſen, or diminiſh the force ot what went before. 


See Coxſuncriox. | | 
DIMISSORY Letters, liters dimiſſorie, in the canon law, a 
res a biſhop to a candidate for holy orders, having 

* 

lewe for the-bearer to be ordained by him. See ORDINA- 
When s perſon produces le rdinati 
etters of ordination, or tonſure con 
ferred by any other than his own dioceſan, he mult at the ſame 
— the lerrers dimiſſory given by his own biſhop, on 


"ters dimiſſory cannot be given by the chapter, ſede vacante ; 
isbeing deemed an a& of — jctildt Ges. which ought 
Dig red to the ſucceſſor. | 
ERITÆ *, 2a name given the Apollinariſts,, who, at 
that the word only aſſumed a human body, with- 


by formal texts of ſcripture, they allowed, that he 


4 


a. 


v; directed to ſome other biſhop, and giving | 


a reaſonable ſoul like ours: but being at length | 


DIO 


did aſſume a ſou), but without underſtanding ; the word | 
plying the want of that faculty. way af 
From this way of ſeparating the underſtanding from the ſoul, 
they became denominated Dimoerites, q. d. dividers, ſepara- 
ters, of a, and e, I di vide. See AroLLiNARIST, ; 
DINNER *, the great meal, or that taken about the middle of 
the day. See Rerast. « 

The word is formed from the French Diſner, which du Cange 
derives from the barbarous Latin diſnere. Henry Stephens de: 
rives it from the Greek zv, and will have it wrote Dip- 
ner. Menage deduces it from the Italian dfinare, to dine; 
and that from the Latin deſ/inere, to leave off work. | 

Monks are ſaid to dine at eleven o clock, the common people 

at twelve, and the men of buſineſs at two. The Grand 

Tartar: emperor of China, after he has dined, makes publi- 

cation by his heralds, that he gives leave to all the other kings 

and potentates of the earth to go to dinner; as if they waſted 
for his leave. 

Inthe general, it is agreed to be the-moſt ſalutary, to make a 

here upper, 2 ad the more cpa «4 4 dinner; eſpe- 

or tender, valetudi le. is is the ſentiment, 
of the ſchola ſalernitana ou ah 
Ex magna cena ſtomacho fit maxima pena: 
Ut fis node levis, fit tibi cana brevis. 
Vet Bernardinus Paternus, an eminent Italian phyſician, main- 
tains the contrary in a treatiſe expreſs. See Foop. 
The Romans, we are aſſured, never minded dinner; but de- 
ferred their good cheer to the evening, which they made their 
| fone meal. | 
DIOCESE *, or Diockss, the circuit, or extent of the juriſ- 
diction of a biſhop. See Bishor. 
Adminiſtration, formed of zonen, which the ancient Gloſſa- 
ries render adminiftro, moderor, ordino ; hence woo Th; 
| Toms, the Adminiſtration, or Government of a City. 
Diocksk, is alſo uſed in ancient authors, c. for the province 
of a metropolitan. See PROVINCE, and METROPOLITAN. 

Dioceſis, Ale, Was Originally a civil government, or præ- 

fecture compoſed of divers provinces. | 

The firſt diviſion of the empire into dioceſes is ordinarily 

aſcribed to Conſtantine ; who diſtributed the whole Roman 

ſtate into four, vit. the dioceſe of Italy, the dioceſe of IIly- 

ria, that of the Eaſt, and that of Africa. And R 

before Conſtantine, Strabo, who wrote under Tiberius, takes 

notice, Lib, XIII. p. 432. that the Romans had divided Afia 
into droceſes, and complains of the confuſion . ſuch a diviſion 
occaſioned in geography, Aſia being no longer divided by 
people, but by dioceſes, each w had a tribunal, or court, 
where juſtice was adminiſtered. Conſtantine, then, was only 
the inſtitutor, of thoſe large dioceſes, which comprehended 
ſeveral metropoles, and governments; the former dioceſes only 
comptehending one juriſdiction, or diſtri,” or the country 
that had reſort to one judge, as appears from this paſſage in 
Strabo, and before Strabo, from Cicero himſelf, Lib. III. 
if ad famil. ep. 9. and Lib. XIII. -ep. 67. 
us, at firſt, a province included divers dioceſes; and after- 
wards a dioceſe came to comprize divers provinces. In after- 
times the Roman empire became divided into XIII dioceſes, 
or ptæfectures; though including Rome, and the ſuburbicary 
regions, there were XIV. heſe XIV divceſes compre- 
| hended 120 provinces : each province had a pro-conſul, who 
. reſided in the capital, or I; and each dioceſe of the 
2 had a conſul, who reſided in the principal city of the 
iſtrict. 
On this civil conſtitution, the eccleſiaſtical one was afterwards 
lated : each dioceſe had an eccleſiaſtical vicar or primate, 
who judged finally of all the concerns of the church within 
| his territory. See ECCLESIASTICAL. _ 

At preſent there is ſome further alteration : for dioceſe does 
not now ſignify an aſſemblage of divers provinces ; but is li- 
mited to a fingle province under a metropolitan, or even to 
the ſingle juriſdiction of a biſhop. | | 

Gul. Brito affirms dioceſe to be properly the territory, and ex- 
tent of a baptiſmal, or parochial church : whencedivers authors 
uſe the word to fi a fimple pariſh. . See PARIS. 
' DIOCLETIAN — Lend See the article Exo. h 
DIONYSIA *, or Diouxst Ac, ſolemn feaſts held among the 


- ancients in honour of Ty 
* The word is formed from the Greek z,we:a, of k 
Bacchus and that of ane, the genitive of zus, — 
Nyſa, a city in Egypt on the frontiers of Arabia, Where Bac- 
. — is ſaid to have been edacated by the nymphs. + 1 
The & .are the ſame with what are otherwiſe called 
orgia, and by the Romans  bacchanalia, and kberalis. See 
BACCHANALIA, ORrGIA, and LIBERALIA., - 
There were divers feſtivals under 97 or of Aw- 
voce diomyſia, chiefly two: viz. It, ancient A.. 
76, probably the ſame wich aeg, ot the greattr giony/i0, 
ſometimes alſo called by way of eminence awe, with- 
out other addition, as being the moſt celebrated. of all Bac- 
chus's feſtivals at Athens, where it was held in the month 
Elaphebolion. 24), The cu, Nawros,, probably the ſame 
with ways, or the leſſer dionyfpe, beld in 
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of prepartion to the greater. Some will have this the ſame 


With Ana xa, ſo called from e a wine-preſs, and place 
it in the month Lenzon. 


DIONYSIAN Period. See the article PER10D. 5 


DIOPTER, or DroprxàA, in writers of aſtronomy, is fre- 
quently uſed for the hole or index pierced in the pinnula, or 
ſight of an alhidade. See SIGHTS. 

DIOPTRA, among ſurgeons, denotes an inſtrament whereby to 
dilate the matrix, or anus, and inſpect any ulcers therein; called 
alſo Speculum Matricis, and Dilatatorium. See SPECULUM. 

DIOPTRICKS*, the doctrine of refracted viſion, called alfo 
Anaclaſticks. See VISION. | | 

* The word is originally Greek, formed of zu, per, through, | 
and WT TOA, T fee. 
Dioprricks is properly the third branch of opticks; its office 
being to confider, and explain the effects of light refracted by 
paſſing through different mediums, as air, water, glaſs, &c. 
and eſpecially lenſes. See OPTICKS. 
The laws of Dioptricks, ſee delivered under the articles R- 
FRACTION, LENs, c. and the application thereof, in the 
conſtruction of teteſcopes, microſcopes, and other droptrical 
inſtruments, under the articles I'ELESCOPE, M1CRoSCoPE, &c. 

DIPHRYGES*, or Dyenaryx, in the ancient pharmacy, the 
ſcoria, ſediment, or calx of melted copper gathered in the fur- 
nace, when the metal is run out. See SCORIA. 

* The word is formed from the Greek 3.6, twice ; and Qyuyuys 
to roaſt. | 
Dioſcorides diſtinguiſhes three kinds of Diphryges: one made 
of a kind of clay, or bole dried in the ſun : thatmade of mar- 
caſite, or pyrites burnt ; and that of the faces of copper. See 
COPPER. | 
It is moderately ſharp, and aſtringent, and is reputed good for 
ulecrs that cicatrize with difficulty. 
DIPHTHONG*, aiveorrox, in grammar, a double vowel, 
or the union, or mixture of two vowels pronounced together, 
fo as only to make one ſyllable: as, the Latin ae, or &, oe, 
or &; the Greek , the Engliſh, ar, aa, &c. See VoweErL, 
and SYLLABLE. 
* The word is formed from the Latin diphthongus, and that from 
the Greek z e, which ſignifies the ſame. 
The Latins pronounced the two vowels in their diphthongs 
much as we do; with this exception, that the two were not 
heard equally, but the one was ſomewhat weaker than the o- 
ther, though the diviſion was made with all the delicacy ima- 
inable. | 
p us, moſt of the Latin diphthoxgs are loſt in the pro- 
nunciation : their e and & are only ſpoke as e's; fo alſo the 
Engliſh ea, oa, &c. though wrote with two characters, are 
ronounced as ſimple founds. 
fn Engliſh, French, and divers other languages, one may di- 
ſtinguiſn diphthongs with regard to the eye, from diphthongs 
with regardto the ear. 
A diphthong with regard to the eye, is formed of two vowels 
meeting in the ſame ſyllable, whether the particular ſound of | 
each of them be heard in the pronunciation, or whether the 
ſound of one of them be drowned; or laſtly, whether a | 
new ſound different from either of them reſult from both. In 
the two latter caſes, it is with ſome impropriety, that we call 
them dipthong s. The firſt only are real 45phrhongs, as being ſuch | 
both to the eye and ear. | 
Diphthongs, with regard to the ear, are either formed of two 
vowels, meeting in the ſame ſyllable, whoſe ſounds are ſeve- | 
rally heard; or of three vowels in the ſame ſyllable, which | 
only afford two ſounds in the pronunciation. | 
On this laft occaſion, diphtbongs, with regard to the ear, are 
triphthongs with regard to the eye. | | 
Engliſh d4:ph:hongs, with regard both to the eye and ear, cal- 
led proper diphthongs,: are ai, as in fair; au, in land; ee, in 
bleed; oi, in void; oo, in food; and ox, in houſe, 
Engliſh improper diphthongs , or diphthongs with regard to the 
eye, are aa, pronounced only like a, as in Aaron; ea, like a, 
as in ſwear, heart; or like e, as already; or like ee, as veal: 
eo, like e, in feoffe; or like o, in George: ex, or ew, like x, 
as Deateronomy : te, like e, as cieling, field: ei, like à, in 
feign; orlike e, in deceit: oa, as in cloak, doat: oe, as in doe, 
oeconomy: ue, as in gueſs: and ui, as in guile, recruit. 
DIPLOE, in anatomy, a ſpongy, medullary ſubſtance, ſepara- 
ting the two tables of the cranium, and together with them 
- conſtituting the skull. See CRANtux. 
The ſubſtance of the diploe being ſpongeous, eaſily imbibes the 
blood, and is found ſeparated into an infinite number of little 
cells of difterent magnitudes, which receive little branches of 
arreries from the brain, and grve paffage to little veins that pro- 
ceed to the ſinus's of the dura mater. 

DIPLOMA, an inſtrument given by ſome colleges, and ſocie- 
ties, on taking a degree, or paſſing examination ; as a proof 

33 9 rene for any advancement to title, or preheminence. 
DIPPING-NEEDLE, or [zclinatory-Needle, a magnetical needle, 
ſo hung, as that inſtead of playing horizontally, and pointing 
out north and ſouth, one end dip, or inelines to the horizon, 
and the other points to a certain degree of elevation above it. 

See NEEDLE, and MAGNET. 


Or, a Dipping-Needle may bedefined with Mr. Whiſton, to be 
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To find the longitude, or latitude by the D1PP1 xG-Needle-—lf 


DIPTERE *, or D1eTERoN, in che ancient architecture, atem 


a long ſtraight piece of ſteel, (repreſented Tab. Na; 
fig. 1 ) — way equally poiſed on its centre, and after, 
touched with a load ſtone ; but ſo contrived, as not topla 
the point of a pin, as does the common hotizontal- needle 
to ſwing in a vertical plane, about an axis parallel to the ho. 
rizon; and this in order to diſcover the exact tendency of the 
wer of magnetiſm. See MAGNETISM. 
he inventor of the dipping-needle, Mr. Whiſton obſerves 
was, Without all queſtion, an Engliſhman, Robert Norman by 
name, a compaſs- maker at Wapping, about the year 1 50, 
which is not only teſtified by his own account, in his Mew 
Attractive; but was allowed by Dr. Gilbert, and other wri- 
ters of that time. The occaſion of the diſcovery he him 
relates: viz. that it being his cuſtom to finiſh, and 
needles of his compaſſes, before he touched them; he always 
found, that immediately after the touch, the north-point would 
bend, or decline downward, under the horizon; inſomuch, 
that to balance the needle again, he was always fotcedto put a 
iece of wax on the ſouth end, as a counterpoie. 
he conſtancy of this effect led him at length to obſerye the 
preciſe quantity of the dip, or to meaſure the greateſt angle 
which the needle would make with the horizon. 
This in the year 1576 he found at London to be71® 500, But 
the dip varies as well as the horizontal direction; and is now 
found, at the ſame place, to be 75 10”. 
Burrows, Gilbert, Ridley, Bond, &c. endeavoured to apply 
this diſcovery of the dip, to the finding of the latitude; and 
the laſt author, going further, likewiſe roger the finding of 
the longitude thereby: but for want of obſervations, andex- 
8 he could go no length. 
r. Whiſton, being furniſhed with the further obſeryations of 
Col. Windham, Dr. Halley, Mr. Pound, Mr. Cunning- 
ham, Pere Noel, Pere Fevillee, and his own, has improved 
very much on the doctrine, and uſe of the dipping-needle 
brought it to more certain rules, and endeayoured in good 
earneſt to find the longitude thereby. 
In order to this, he obſerves, 1/7, That the true tendency of 
the north, or ſouth end of every magnetic needle is not to that 
point in the hori on to which the horizontal needle points, but 
towards another directly under it, in the ſame vertical, and in 
different degrees under it, in different ages, and at different 
places. 
- That the power by which a horizontal needle is gover- 
ned, and all our navigation ordinarily directed, is proved to 
be but one quarter of the power, by which the dippiug-needle 
is moved; which ſhould render the latter far the more effectual, 
and accurate inſtrument. 
34ly, That a dipping-needle a foot long, will plainly ſbew an 
alteration of the angle of inclination in theſe parts of theworld 
in half a quarter of a degree, or 7 4 geographical miles, i. e. 
ſuppoſing that diſtance taken along, or near a meridian. And 
a needle of four foot, in two or thee miles. 
4thly, A dipping-needle four foot long, in theſe parts of the 
world, will ſhew an equal alteration along a parallel; as one 
of a foot long will ſhew along a meridian, i. e. this will with 
os exactneſs ſhew the longitude, as that the latirude. 
his depends on the poſition of the lines of equal 4p, intheſe 
parts of the world, which are found to lie about 14 or 15 de- 
rees from the parallels. 
nce he argues, that as we can have needles of 5, 6, 7, 5, 
or more feet long, which will move with ſtrength ſufficient 
for exact obſervation ; and fince microſcopes may be applicd 
to the viewing the ſinalleſt diviſions of degrees on the limbof 
the inſtrument, it is evident, the longitude at land may be 
found thereby to lefs than four miles. 
And as there have been many obſervations made at ſea with 
the ſame inſtrument by Noet, Feuillee, c. which have de, 
termined the dip uſually within a degree, ſometimes within : 
or 3 of a degree, and this with ſmall needles of 5 or GE 
at the moſt 9 inches long; it is evident, the lougitude ma 
found even at ſea, to leſs than half a quarter of 2 
Thus much premiſed, the obſervation it ſelf follows. 


lines of equal dip below the horizon be drawn on mow 
ſea-charts, from good obſervations, it will be eaſy from 
longitude known to find the latitude; and from the | 
_— to find the longitude, either at — or — I 
uppoſe, e. gr. you were travelling, or failing alc 
dian of a found the angle of dip, with a — 
one foot to be 75 the chart will ſhew, that this meridian. 
the line of dip meet in the latitude of 335 11“; which, ' 
is the latitude ſought. See LATITUDE. let 
Or, ſuppoſe you were travelling, or failing along the Buatbe 
of on, 5. e. in 519 32! north latitude, and you his dp 
angle of dip to be 94%. This parallel, and the line of { 
will meet in the map in 10 467 of eaſt longitude from „ 
don; which is, therefore, the longitude ſought. Ser 
GITUDF, 


ple ſurrounded with a double row of columns, which form 4 
ſort of portico's, called Wings or Iles. See TAMTU T. 
® The word is Greek, formed trom 26, twice ; and rss, 


wing . [P- 
} | D 


, 


pIPTOTES, in grammar, a kind of irregular nouns, having 
only two caſes ; as fort, forte. 

DIPTYCHA “, in antiquity, a publick regiſter, wherein were 
wrote the names of the conſuls, and other magiſtrates, among 
the heathens; and of biſhops, and defunct, as well as ſurviy- 
ing brethren, among the chriſtians. 

2 The word diptycha is formed from the Greek 3,x5uy or gu- 
Toy, and that from rut, 2 maſculine noun derived from 
xrvecw, 1 fold, or plait. From its future ruhe is formed ru, 
a fold, or plait, to e's r ds, lavice, we have drt, 
zu the itive 3:7Tvyo;, whence the nominative neuter 3,z7wyoy, 
x 2 4 folded in two leaves : though there were ſome in 
three, and others in four, or five leaves. An ingenious au- 
thor imagines this name to have been firſt given them to diſtin- 
guiſn them from the books that were rolled, called volumina. 
See VoLUME, and Boo“. 

Juſtinian, offended at pope Vigil, for refuſing to ſubſcribe the 
condemnation of the three chapters, gave orders for his name. 
to be eraſed out of the diptycha. Pin. The emperor 
commanded the name of the new patriarch to be entered in 
the dypticha ſacra. EY 

It is certain, there were prophane dyptycha in the Greek 
empire, as well as ſacred ones in the Greek church. The 
former were the matricula, or regiſter, wherein the names of 
the magiſtrates were entered: in which ſenſe dipzycha is a 
term in the Greek chancery. | , 

Sacred DierycHa. The word is plural; diptycha being a 
double catalogue, in one whereof was wrote the names of the 
living, and in the other thoſe of the dead, which were to be 
rehearſed during the office, We meet with ſomething not 
unlike the ſacred diptychs of the Greeks, in the canon of the 
maſs, according to the Latin uſage ; where the people are 
enjoined to pray once for the living, and once for the dead ; 
ſeveral ſaints are invoked in different times, c. 

Gentian Hervet explains the word 2229 Nrruxa, by altar- 
cloths : Meurſius, by that of libelli eccleſiaſtici, church-books ; 
but neither of thoſe authors, though in other reſpects of great 
abilities, and well verſed in the Greek antiquity, has given the 
genuine ſignifi cation of the word. The diptycha were neither 
altar-cloths, nor church-books, but a ſort of tables, or tablets, 
alike in figure to the two tables of ſtone given ro Moſes; on 
one of theſe tables was wrote the names of the deceaſed, and 
on the other thoſe of the living, for whom prayers were to 
be offered; which the deacon read over, when maſs was cele- | 
brated, 
In theſe diptycha were entered the names of biſhops, who had 
governed their flocks aright ; and were never expunged out of 
the ſame, unleſs they were convicted of hereſy, or ſome other 
groſs crime. In the diptycha were likewiſe entered the names 
of ſuch as had done any ſignal ſervice to the church, whether 
they were living or dead, and mention was made of them in the 
celebration of the liturgy. 
The jeſuit Roſweyd affirms, that few names were entered in 
the ſacred diptych, but thoſe of biſhops and patriarchs ; and 
doubts very much, whether the ſacred Delta, mentioned by 
the pretended St. Dionyſius, Eccleſ. Hierarch. c. 2. wherein 
were entered the names of the new baptized, with their god- 
fathers and godmothers, were the ſame with the diptycha. He 
allows, however, that the names ot the emperors, and other 
great perſons, diſtinguiſhed by their faith, or their merits, or 
benefaQtions, were uſed to be entered. 
Meurſius, in his Gloſſarium Gr.cco-Barbarum, imagines them 
to have wrote the term, diptycha, by reaſon there were #wo 
ks, in one of which were wrote the living, and in the 
Other the dead. But Fa. Roſweyd ſhews, he is miſtaken. For 
in effect, there was but one, the living being entered on one 
fide thereof, and the dead on the other. And if the living, 
and dead, were each wrote in a ſeveral book, each of them 
was called diptycha, and not both together. | 
Caſaubon, in his obſervations on Athenæus, Lib. VI. c. 14. 
ſuppoſes the chriſtians to have borrowed the cuſtom of writing 
names in a book, and rehearſing them at maſs, from the hea- 
thens, who entered the names of perſons they would do any 
ſignal honour to, in the verſes of the Salii; as was done to 
Germanicus, and Verus, ſons of the emperor Marcus Aure- 
Ius, and long time before, during the age of the tepublick, to 
amurcus Veturius, and Lucia Volumnia, as we are told by 
Tacitus, Lib. II. Spartian, Ovid, Feſtus, Plutarch, e. 

t Fa. Roſweyd does not approve this notion of Caſaubon. 
The pretended St. Dionyſius, a very ancient author, ſays the 
contrary, and aſſerts the firit eſtabliſhment of this uſage to 
have been founded on ſcripture, 2 Tim. II. 19. Pſalm CXVI. 
15. Roſweyd adds Eccleſiaſtic. X LIV. 1. and takes theſe to 

ve been the paſſages the ancient church had a view to, ra- 
T than the Salian verſes. / 

he prophane po were frequently ſent as preſents to 
Princes, c. which occafion they were finely gilt, and 


embelliſhed ; as appears from Symmachus, Lib. II. Ep. 81. 
Thoſe elented were uſually * ivory. The firſt law, de 
- 2 Lador. C. Theod. forvids all magiſtrates below con- 
us, he preſents of diptycha of ivory, in the publick 
ceremonies, 


9 * Rofreyd owns himſelf at a loft for the origin of thi 


cuſtom of making preſents of dipzychs. Lud. Carrion, Lib. 
II. Emendat. c. 6. fp poſes ir to — aroſe hence, that ſuch 
preſents were at firſt made to the perſons who had been 
nominated Qzeſtors, to whom they were to be of uſe. 
Many imagine the diptycha to have originally been a kind of 
table-books uſed -by lovers. In effe& Papias defines them 
zabelle in quibus amores ſcribebantar. 

DIRECT, in opticks. DIRECT Vifion is that performed by 
direct rays ; in contra · diſtinction to viſion by refracted, or 
reflected rays. See V1S10N, G 
Direct Viſion, is the ſubject of opticks, which preſcribes the 
laws, and rules thereof. See Opricks. | 

D1REcT Rays are thoſe which paſs in right lines from the lumi- 
nary to the eye, without being turned out of their reQilinear 
4 * by any intermediate body, either opaque, or pellucid. 

y | 


Dikxer, in arithmetic. The Rule of three DiIkxer is that 
oppoſite to the inverſe, See RULE of Proportion, 

Dikxer, in aſtronomy. We conſider the planets in three ſtates, 
viz. direct, ationary, and retrograde. See PLANET. 
They are ſaid to be direck, when they appear to move for- 
ward, according to the ſueceſſion of the ſigns ; and retrograde, 
when they go the contrary way. See RETROGRADATION, 
and STAT1ON, ; | 

D1REcT, in matters of genealogy, is underſtood of the princi- 
pal line, or the line of aſcendants, arid deſcendants; in contra- 
diſtinction to the collateral line, See LixE. 
Thus the houſe of Bourbon is ſaid to deſcend in a direct line 
from St. Louis.---The heirs in a direct line always precede 
thoſe in the collateral lines. See COLLATERAL. | 
A very good hiſtorian uſes the phraſe DixEcT ſpeech, or ha- 
rangue, when he introduces any one ſpeaking, or haranguing 
of himſelf; when the hiſtorian ſpeaks, and only rehearſes the 
chief points of what was delivered by the ſpeaker, it is called 
an indired ſpeech, 

| Erect 
DirEcT ; =_ Dials are thoſe whoſe planes lie direQly 
«ſt 


open to the eaſt, or weſt points of the heavens, or parallel to 
the meridian of the place. See DIAL. 

DiRECT South, or North 2 Klang Dials. See Dar. 

DiRECT Sphere. See the article RiGHT Sphere. 

DIRECTION, in aſtronomy, the motion, and other phæno- 
mena of a planet, when direct. See STATION, and RETR0- 
GRADATION. - fr | 

DikecT1oN, in aſtrology, is a kind of calculus, whereby they 

etend to find the time wherein any notable accident ſhall 

al the perſon whoſe horoſcope is drawn. See HOROSCOPE. 
For inſtance, having eſtabliſhed the ſun, moon, or aſcendant, 
as maſters, or ſignificators of life; and Mars, or Saturn, as 
promiſers, or portenders of death; direction is a calculation of 
the time wherein the ſignificator ſhall meet the portender. 
The ſignificator they likewiſe call apheza, or giver of life; and 
the promiſer, anereta, promiſſor, or giver of death, | 
They work the directions of all t incipal points of the 
heavens, and ſtars, as the aſcendant, mid-heaven, ſun, moon, 
and part of fortune. The like is done for the planets, and 
= ſtars, but all differently, according to the different au- 
thors. 

DiRecT10N, or line of DiRECTION, in mechanics, is particular- 
ly uſed for a line paſſing from the centre of the earth through 
the centre of graviry of a body, and the ſupport or fulcrum 
that bears it. . 
A man muſt neceſſarily fall down as ſoon as the center of his 
gravity is out of the line of dit ection. See CENTER, &c. 

Line of Dixkcriox, in mechanics, alſo denotes that wherein a 
body moves, or endeavours to proceed. See LINE. 

Angle of D1rREcTION, in mechanics, is that comprehended be- 
tween the lines of direction of two conſpiring powers. See 
ANGLE. | 

DtRECT10N of the load-ſtone, that pro whereby the mag- 
net, or a needle touched by it, always preſents one of its en 
towards one of the poles of the world, and the oppoſite end 
to the other pole. See MacxET, aud POLE. 

The attractive property of the magnet was known long be- 
fore its directive, and the directive long before the inclinatory. 
See NEEDLE, COMPASS, c. | 

D1RECT1ON magnetical, is alſo uſed in the general for the ten- 

dency, or turning of our earth, and all magnetical bodies to 
certain points. See MAGNET, and MAGNETISM. , 
The ſituation of the earth, we know, is ſuch, that its axis is 
in the axis of the univerſe; and therefore its poles, and cardi- 
nal points, exactly correſpond to thoſe thereof. This ſituation 
ſome account for hence, that it is the moſt commodious with 
regard to the aſpects, and influences of the heavenly bodies, 
and renders it the fitteſt habitation for man. Others hold this 
poſition of the earth an effect of a magnetic virtue; and 
ſuppoſe a celeſtial pole, endued with a like * virtue; 
which extending as far as our earth, draws the cotreſpondent 
part thereof, the pole, towards itſelf, See EARTH, POLE, 


and TERRELLA. 
6Q DIRECTLY. 
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DIS 


DIRECTLY. lu geometry, we ſay, two lines lie directly - 


ainſt each other, when they are parts of the ſame right line. 
n mechanics, a body is ſaid to ſtrike, or impinge directiy a- 
gainſt another, if it ſtrike in a right line perpendicular to the 
point of contact. 

A ſphere, particularly, ſtrikes directly againſt another, when 
the line of direction paſſes through both their centers. See PER- 
CUSSION. 


DIRECTOR Pexis, in anatomy, a muſcle of the penis, cal- | 


led more uſually erector. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 15. 

liz. ee, ſee alſo the article ERECTOR, 
DIRIGENT, a term in geometry, expreſſing the line of moti- 

on, along which a diſcribent line, or ſurface is carried in the 

eneſis of any plane, or ſolid figure. See GENESIS. 

Thus, if the line AB (Tab. Geometry fig. 33.) move parallel 

to itſelf, and along the line AC, ſo that the point A * 
- keeps in the line AC, a parallelogram, as ABCD, will 


formed, of which the ſide AB is the deſcribent, and the line | 


AC the dirigent.—-So alſo, if the ſurface ABCD be ſuppoſed 
to be carried along the line CE, in a poſition always parallel 
to it ſelf in its firſt ſituation, the ſolid ADEH will be for- 
med, where the ſurface AD is the deſcribent, and the line CE 
is the dirigent. 

DIS, an inſeparable particle pretixed to divers words; the effect 
whereof is, either to givethem a ſignification contrary to what 
the ſimple words had: as, in diſgrace, diſparity, diſproporti- 
on, &c. Or to intimate a ſeparation, detachment, diſtribution, 
Sc. as in diſcerning, diſcourſing, diſtracting, diſpoſing, &c. 

DISABILITY, in law, is when a man is made incapable to 
inherit lands, or take any benefit, which otherwife he might 
do: which may happen four ways, viz. by the act of the an- 

ceſtor; by the act of the party; by the act of law; and by 

the act of God. 
D1sABILITY by the act of the anceſtor, is, where a man is attaint- 
ed of treaſon, or felony ; by which attainder his blood is cor- 
rupted, and thereby himſelf and his children are diſabled to in- 
herit. Sce ATTAINDER. | 

Di1SABILITY by the act of the poly himſelf; as where a man 
binds himſelf by obligation, that upon a ſurrender of a leaſe 
he will grant a new eſtate to the leſſee: and afterwards he 
grants the reverſion to another, which puts it out of his pow- 
er to petform it. 

D1$An1LITY by the act of the law, is when a man by the ſole act 


of law, without any thing by him done, is rendred incapable | 


of the benefit of the law: as, an alien born; ſo that, if a man 
born out of the king's ligeance, will ſue an action, the tenant, 


or defendant, may ſay, he was born in ſuch a country out of | 


the king's ligeance, and demand judgment, if he ſhall be an- 
ſwered; for the law is our birth-right, to which an alien is a 
ſtranger, and therefore diſabled from taking any benefit thereby. 

D1sSABILITY by the act of God, as when the party is von compos 
mentis, Or, non ſane memorie, Which ſo diſables him, that in 
all caſes, where he pives, or paſſes any thing, or eſtate from 
him, after his death it may be diſannulled, and voided, 

DISC, or Disck, Discus, in antiquity, a kind of round quoit, 
or piece of (tone, or metal, about a foot over, uſed by the an- 
cients in their exerciſes. See EXERCISE, GYMNASTIC, c. 
The diſcxs of the ancients was flat and round, reſembling 
the apparent figure of the ſun. See Discus. 
The exerciſe of the diſcus was one of thoſe practiſed in the 
ſolemnities of their public games: it conſiſted in pitching, or 
throwing a diſcus either upward, or ſtraight forward; and he 
who threw it higheſt, or furtheſt, bore away the prize. 
Thoſe who practiſed at this game, were called diſcoboli, i. e. 
throwers of the diſcus. 
Hyacinth, a favourite of Apollo, playing at the diſcus with 
that god, was killed by a blow of Apollo's diſcxs, which his 
rival Zephyrus diverted from its courſe, and caſt on theboy's 
head. See HYACINTHIA, 
The diſcus was thrown by means of a little cord made of hair, 
as appears from Claudian Lib. II. in Extrop. Carm. 20. v. 
359: S (eg. Oviddeſcribes this ſport Metam. Lib. X. v. 175. 

he Romans learnt the game of the diſcus of the Greeks, and 

practiſed it among themſelves, Dempſter, Paralleip. in Roſin 
Antiq. Rom. L. V. c. x. and Pet. Faber. Agoniſticon, L. II. 
c. 1. treat of the diverſion of the diſcut. 

Disc, or Disx, in aſtronomy, the body, or face of the ſun, or 
moon; ſuch as it appears to us. See SUN, c. 


The diſe is conceived to be divided into twelve equal parts, 


called digits; by means whereof it is, that the magnitude of 
an eclipſe is meaſured, or eſtimated. Such an eclipſe was ſo 
many digits, or parts of the fun, or moon's dit. Mercury 
and Venus are ſometimes ſeen in the ſun's dis, tranſitting the 
ſun's digt. See TRANSIT. 
In a total eclipſe of either of thofe luminaries, the whole dit 
is obſcured, or darkened]; in a partial eclipſe, only part of them. 
See ECL1PSE.---Half the moon's dit was immerged in the 
ſhadow of the earth in ſuch an eclipſe. | 

Disc, in opticks, the magnitude of a teleſcope glaſs; or the 
width of its aperture, whatever its figure be, whether plain, 
convex, meniſcus, or the like. 


Disc, D.scvs, in botany, is applied to the central, or middle 
| 


part of the radiated flowers; as being round lai 
uoit, — hes os 1 0 , ma plan like : 
his is ſometimes alſo called the pelvis, or baſon.— 
is compoſed of ſeveral floſculi —— ſe 
Disc, in the Greek liturgy, is the ſame thing with the pazey,; 
the Latin. See PATENA. ens in 
In the Greek church the conſecrated bread is laid on a 4; 
as in the Latin church it is on a patena. The diſcut oni 45 
from the parena, in that it is bigger, and deeper; ag) 
bling a plate, which was the proper ſignification of hd 
diſcas among the ancients. * 
DT * — = * I 
an act of the mind whereby it diftiney: 
| between ideas. See IDEA. W linguie 
On this faculty of diſcerning, depends the evidence and an 
tainty of ſeveral, even general propoſitions, which paſs fot n. 
nate truths ; and which in reality flow from this clear diſcery- 
ing faculty of the mind, whereby it perceives two ideas to be 
the ſame, or different. 
In being able nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing from another 
where there is the leaſt difference, conſiſts in great meaſyre 
that exactneſs of judgment, and clearneſs of reaſon, whichis 
to be obſerved in one man above another ; which is Quite 
poſite to wit, which conſiſts moſt in the aſſemblage of idea; 
and putting thoſe together with quickneſs and variety, which 
have the leaſt reſemblance, to form agreeable viſions: where. 
as judgment ſeparates carefully thoſe ideas, wherein can be 
found the leaſt difference, to prevent error, and deluſion, To 
the well-diſtinguiſhing our ideas, it chiefly contributes, that 
they be clear, and determinate; and when they are ſo, there 
will not ariſe any confuſion, or miſtake about them, though 
the ſenſes ſhould convey them from the ſame object different- 
ly on different occaſions. See JUDCMENT, 
DISCIPLINE, primarily ſignifies inſtruction, and government: 
but is figuratively applied to a ſtated method of living, accords 
ing to the rules of ſome profeſſion. 
We ſay the military diſcipline, the eccleſſaſtic, or church diſci- 
. the regular, or 1 diſcipline, &c. 
e do not ſay civil diſcipline, but inſtead thereof policy. See 
OLICY. 
\ Disc1PLixE, is alſo uſed in a peculiar ſenſe, for the chaſtiſe- 
ment, or bodily puniſhment inflicted on a religions, who has 
been caught delinquent ; or even for that which religious vo- 
luntarily undergo, or inflict on themſelves by way of mortifi- 
cation, See PENANCE, and FLAGELLANTES. 
Among all the auſterities practiſed by the ancient monks and 
ſolitaries, _ obſerves, there is no mention made of diſci- 
pline: in effect, it does not appear to have been in uſe in anti 
quity, unleſs to punifh the monks, who had been taken trip- 


| 


forin- 


| 


ing. 
ft is commonly ſaid to be St. Dominic, and Peter Damian, 
who firſt introduced the uſe of diſcipline : but Fa. Mabillon 
notes, that Guy, abbot of Pompoſa, and others, had pract- 
ſed it before them. It is pretty certain, the practice was firlt 
eſtabliſhed in the eleventh century, with deſign to redeem the 
penances the canons impoſed on divers offences; and atlength, 
they came not only to redeem for themſelves, but alſo tor 
others. Sce Fa. Mabillon, 
DiscirLIxx, is alſo frequently uſed for the inſtrument, where- 
with a monk chaſtiſes, or mortifies himſelf; which is uſually 
made of ropes, knotted hair, or twiſted parchment; {ome- 
times of broken rods. St. Jerom is painted with diſciplines of 
iron chains, armed with ſpur rowels, &c. See FLAGELLATION. 
DISCLAIMER, in law, a plea, containing an expreſs denial, 
renouncing, or diſclaiming of a thing alledged. 
As, if the tenant ſue a replevin upon a diltreſs taken by the 
lord, and the lord avow the taking, ſaying, that he holds ot 
him as his lord, and that he diſtrained for rent not paid, or 
ſervice not performed; then the tenant denying to bold 
ſuch lord, is ſaid to diſclaim: and the lord proving the te- 
nant to hold of him, the tenant loſes his land. : 
Alſo, a man denying himſelf to be of the blood, or kindred 
of another in his plea, is ſaid to diſclaim his blood. If amm 
arraigned of felony, diſclaim goods; being cleared, he loſes 
em 


them. 

DISCONTINUANCE, an interruption, intermiſſion, of 
ſation of the courſe of a thing: as, diſcontinuance of polſelli- 
on; of a plea; proceſs, c. 

The effect of a diſcontinuance of poſſeſſion, is, that a man ma 
not enter on his own land, or tenement alienated, w_ 
his right be to it, of himſelf, or by his own authority ; - 
muſt bring his writ, and ſeek to recover poſſeſſion by _ 
As if a man alien the lands he holdeth in right of his . 
or a tenant in tail make any feoffment, or leaſe for lite 
warranted by the Stat. 32. Hen. VIII. by fine, ot my 
ſeifin ; ſuch alienations are called diſcuntinuances. 
SESSION, * I 
The effect of diſcontinuance of plea, is, that the off. 
ty of proſecution is loſt, and not recoverable, but by by 
ning a new ſuit. For to be diſcontinued, and to be put off A 
out a day, are the ſame thing; and nothing leſs than 20 


nally diſmiſſed the court. If 


2 . 


* 
uy » ad... DAMN + A . em on 


DIS DIS 


ſtice· eat be diſcontinued by the not coming of the ju- | The ſpecies of counterpoint, wherein there is a mixture. of 
he king commonly renews the fame by his writ, c. diſcor d, is called figurative cornterpoint; of which there are 
two kinds: That wherein the diſcords are introduced occa- 


If a ju 
ſtices, t 


8 USTICE. s 
ORD, in muſic, the relation of two ſounds, which are ſionally, to ſerve as tranfitions from concord to concord : and 
d of themſelves, diſagreeable, whether applied in that wherein the diſcord bears a chief part in the harmony. 


always, an | 
| ſucceſſion, or conſonance. See SOUND. See FIiGURATE Comnterpoint. 


wo ſimple ſounds be in ſuch a relation of tune, that is, Upon the unaccented parts of the meaſure, 4iſcords may tran- 
oh, h a difference of tune, as that being ſounded together, fiently paſs without any offence to the 78 is called 


"= = mixture, or compound ſound, which the ear | ſappa/itron, by reaſon th fient diſcord ſuppoſes rd 
make A 7 . — l %, Oy reaton the tranuent azſcord lu a conco 
| — with diſpleaſure; it is called a diſcord: as, on the | immediately following. See Surrostriox. | 
contrary, if it receive it with pleaſure, it is called a concord: The harmony of diſcordt is that wherein the diſcords are 
And whatever two ſounds make an —_— or diſagreeable | made uſe of as a ſolid and ſubſtantial part of the harmony. 
compound, they will have the ſame e ects reſpectively, if they For, by a proper 1 of a diſcord, the ſucceeding 
be applied in ſucceſſion. See IUxE, CoxcorD. concords receive an additional luſtre. Thus the diſcords are 


As concords are denominated harmonical intervals; ſo may in muſic what the ſtrong ſhades are in painting. See Har- 

diſcords de denominared nnharmonical intervals. See INTER- MONY. 

VAL. 5 b n The diſcords are the 5th when joined with the 6th; the 4th 

Diſcords are diſtinguiſhed into concinnous, and inconcinuons in- 1 5th, the gth is of its own nature a diſcord; 
o is the 7th. 


| teryals. 
Concinnous Discoxps, by the ancients called Emmeli, are ſuch Theſe dicords are introduced into the harmony with due pre- 
as are apt, or fit for muſic, next to, and in combination with paration, and muſt be ſucceeded by concords ; which is com- 
223 Theſe are relations, which in themſelves are monly called the reſolution of the diſcord. The diſcord is 


- neither very agreeable, nor diſagreeable; and have only a good prepared by ſubſiſting firſt in the harmony in quality of a 
effect in muſic by their oppoſition, as they heighten, and il- concord; that is, the ſame note, which becomes the diſcord, 
juſtrate the more natural and eſſential principles of the plea- is firſt a concord to the baſs-note immediately preceding that 
ſure we ſeek for; or, as by their mixture, and combination to which it is a 1 | 
with them, they produce a variety neceſſary to our being better | The diſcord is reſolved by being immediately ſucceeded by a 

leaſed. concord deſcending from it by the diſtance only of greater 2d, 
otwithſtanding this, they are ſtill called diſcord:; as the bit- or leſſer 2d. 
terneſs of ſome things may help to ſet off the ſweetneſs of | Apple of DiscoRD, Pomum Diſcordie, a phraſe uſed to fig- 
others, and yet (till be bitter. nify the ſubject, or occaſion of ſome miſunderſtanding in a 

Inconcinnons Drscos Ds, by the ancients called Ecmeli, are ſuch —_ 
as are never Choſen in muſic; as having too great a harſhneſs It is borrowed from mythology : The poets feign, that, at 
in them: though even the greateſt diſcord is not without its the marriage of Thetis and Peleus, the goddeſs of diſcord 
uſe, See CONCINNOUS, 12 | threw wh apple, whereon were wrote theſe words, 70 


The eſſential principles of harmony, harmonical intervals, or the faireſt ; which immediately ſtirred up a diſſention between 


concords, are but few, in number my eight; the indefinite Juno, Pallas, and Venus, each pretending a title to the 


number of other ratio's are all diſcor ence Mr, Mal- apple. 
colm ſhews the neceſſity of taking ſome of the leſs untoward | DISCOVERY, in dramatic poetry, a manner of unravelling 


of theſe diſcords into the ſyſtem of muſic: In order to this, a plot, or fable, very frequent in tragedies, comedies, and ro- 
he conſiders the effe& of having none but harmonical inter- | mances; wherein, by ſome unforeſeen accident, a diſcovery 
yals in the ſyſtem of muſic. is made of the name, fortune, quality, and other circum- 
1. With reſpect to a ſingle voice: If that ſhould move always ſtances of a principal perſon, before unknown. See CArAs- 
from one degree of tune to another, ſo as every note, or ſound TROPHE, FABLE, Ge. | 

to the next, were in the ratio of ſome concord; the variety, A late author defines the diſcovery a change, which bringing 
which is the life of muſic, would ſoon be exhauſted. For to us from ignorance to knowledge, produces either love or 
move by no other than harmonical intervals, would not only hatred in thoſe whom the poet has a deſign to make either 
want variety, and ſo weary us with a tedious repetition of the py, or miſerable.----For a diſcovery ſhould never be in 
ſame things, but the very perfeQion of ſuch relations of | vain, by leaving thoſe who thus diſcover one another in the 
ſounds would cloy the ear, in the ſame manner as ſweet and ſame ſituation and ſentiments they were in before: in effect, 


luſcious things do the taſte ; which, for that reaſon, are art- thoſe diſcoveries, which are immediately followed by a pe- 
fully ſeaſoned with the mixture ot ſower and bitter. See DE- ripetia, or change ot fortune of ſome principal character, 
GREES. whereon the unravelling depends, are the moſt beautiful. See 


2. With reſpe& to muſic in parts, i. e. when two or more] PERIPETIA. ; , 
voices join in conſonance, the general rule is, that the ſuc- | One of the fineſt diſcoveries ever brought upon the ſtage, is 


ceſſive ſounds of each be ſo ordered, that the ſeveral voices that of Oedipus in Sophocles ; for the minute he finds himſelf 
ſhall be all concords. Now there ought to be a variety inthe the ſon of that Jocaſta, who was then his wife, he becomes 
choice of thoſe ſucceſſive concords, and alſo in the method of of the moſt happy, the moſt miſerable of all men. | 

their ſucceſſions; all which depends on the movement of the There are three forts of diſcoveries : The firſt by certain 


ſingle parts, So that, if theſe could only move in an agree- marks in the 7 7 either * or accidental: ſuch is that 1 
Wo h | 


able manner by harmonical diſtances, there are but a few dif- of Ulyſles, v aving received a wound in the thigh by a 
ent ways wherein they could move from concord to con- boar, before the Trojan war, is diſcovered by che old nurſe, 
cord; and hereby we ſhould loſe much of the raviſhment of upon waſhing his legs after his return home incognito. 
ſounds in conſonance. As to this part then, the thing de- he ſecond by tokens: as the casket of things, which the | 
manded is a variety of ways whereby each ſingle voice, or prieſts found with Ion when he was expoſed, diſcovers Creuſa, 1181 
more in conſonance, may move agteeably in the ſucceſſive whom he was a going to kill, to be his mother. | Wl 
ſounds, ſo as to paſs from concord to concord, and meet at | The third is made by remembrance: that is, when the ſight, 
every note in the ſame, or a different concord, from what or hearing of any thing occations us to recollect our mistor- 
they ſtood in at the laſt note. tunes. Thus, when Ulyſſes heard Demodocus ſing his acti- 
In what caſes, and for what reaſons diſcords are allowed, the ons at Troy, the memory of them ſtruck him, and drew 
rules of compoſition muſt teach: but only joining theſe two | tears from his eyes, which diſcovered him to Alcinous, | 
conſiderations, c. we ſee how imperfe& muſic would be | But the fineſt ſort is that, which ariſes from the ſubjeQ, or 


Without any other i als than concords.. See Coup o- incidents of the fable; as that of Oedipus from his exceſſive { 
2 tox. | as curioſity, and the letter that Iphigenia ſent by Pylades. See 1 
| e the concinnous diſcords, uſed deſignedly in muſic, there FABLE. | 
are ſeveral other leer relations, which happen unavoidably, | DISCOUNT, in commerce, a ſam dedudted, or retained in i | 
in a kind of accidental and indirect manner. Thus, in the | hand, upon paying a 1 See DEDUCTION. i 
luccefſion of ſeveral notes, there are to be conſidered notonly | The term is much uſed among mechanics, and manufaQurers, 1H 
the relations of thoſe which ſucceed others immediately, but who keep workmen, journeymen, labourers, c. for the ſums | 
alſo of thoſe betwixt which other notes intervene. Now the | advanced them before-hand, which are diſcounted when the | 
immediate ſucceſſion may be conducted fo as to produce good payments are made in courſe. vt | 
Ae yet among the diſtant notes there may be very groſs | Discouxr, is more particularly uſed for an allowance made on | 
| 4ſcords, that would not be tolerable in immediate ſucceſſion, a bill of exchange, or any other debt not yet become due; to 1 
and far leſs in conſonance. And ſuch diſcords are aQually ] induce the acceptor, or debtor, to advance the money. See mM 
contained in the ſcale of muſic. Thus, taking any one ſpe- | EXCHANGE. . n 
des, e. gr. that with the greater third, and marking the de- Diſcoxnts are alſo frequently given for the payment of dubious, 
ces betwixt each term and the next; though the -progreſ- | or bad debts. See Repare. 
on be melodious, as the terms refer to one common funda- DiscounT, is alſo uſed among merchants when they buy com- 1 
2 yet there are ſeveral diſcordi among the mutual relations] modities on truſt, with a condition, that the ſeller ſhall af 1 
26 the terms, e. gr. from 4th to 7th g, is 32 : 45; and from] con ſo much with him per cent. each payment made be- | 
al berg, is 27: 40; and from 2dg to Ach, is 27: 32; fore the time expired. See PROMPT Payment. / | 
1 I” 
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The Sieur de la Porte diſtinguiſhes between theſe two kinds 
of diſcount : The firſt, or that upon bills of exchange, is 
reckoned like the exchange, at the rate of ſo much per cent. 
E. gr. at 2 per cent. diſcount on an hundred pounds, there is 


only ninety eight pound to pay : whereas that on commodities, 
is not only laid on the hundred pound, but on the hundred 


and diſcount added together. So that diſcounting for goods at | 
10 per cent. there is only eight abated on an hundred and 


eight, and not on the hundred. This laſt, he ſays, is the true 
diſcount. 


Discouxr, is alſo uſed with leſs 8 for the tare, or waſte 


of any commodity, ſum, c. 


here are 12 ſhillings diſconnt 
in this bag. 


The cag of oil ſent me from Spain leaks ; there are fifty pints | 


diſcount. See T ARE, c. * 


DISCOURSE, an operation of the human mind, whereby it 


paſſes, or procedes from one thing to another; that is, from 
a known thing to an unknown. See REASONING. 

The ſchool-men define it an act of cognition, whereby the 
mind deduces one thing from another: this it does, when in 
conſequence of an aſſent given to one propoſition, it yields 
aſſent to another: ſo that * conſiſts in a dependency of 
aſſents; and ſuppoſes ſuch an order between the acts, that that 
belonging to the conſequent ariſes from that belonging to the 
antecedent. So that the intellect is then ſaid, diſcurrere, to 
diſcourſe; when, from an aſſent to one, or more propoſitions, 
it infers, or draws an aſſent to another. 

The object of diſcourſe, therefore, or that about which the 
intellect is 17 in diſcourſing, is the connexion of ex- 
treams conſidered with regard to ſome third, or medium: 
thus, when it judges, that every reaſonable animal is riſible, 
affirming, that there is a connexion between riſibility, and ra- 
tionality; and then finds, there is likewiſe a connexion be- 
twixt man and reaſonable animal: and afterwards gathering 


from the connexion found between riſible and man, with ra- 


tional, that man and riſible have likewiſe a connexion, as both 
are connected with rational: it is ſaid to diſcourſe. 
Hence it appears, that diſcourſe, whereof men uſe to value 


themſelves, does really betray the mfirmity of the haman | 


underftanding ; as it denotes a chain or ſcale of ſeyeral ſuc- 
ceſſive acts of cognition neceſſary to arrive at a truth. So 


that there is no diſcourſe in God, who underſtands all things 
truly, See KNOWLEDGE. 


DISCOUS Flower. Botaniſts reckon two kinds of plants with 


a diſcous flower: 1. Such as have the flower compounded, 


and the feed pappous, but the leaves and ſtalks not milky 


when broken. 2. The corymbiferous plants, whoſe flowers 
are compounded into a d:ſcoxs figure, but their ſeeds not pap- 
pous.---—-Of the former kind are the flea-banes, ragweeds, 


groundſels, c. and of the latter, are daiſies, chamomile, 
tanſy, wormwood, c. 


DISCRETE, or D1sJuxcT, Proportion, is, when the ratio be 


tween two or more pairs of numbers, or quantities is the ſame, 

and yet there is not the ſame proportion between all the four 

numbers. See RA Trio, and PROPORTION. 

Thus, if the numbers 6: 8: : 3: 4, be conſidered; the ratio 

between the firſt pair, 6 and 8, is the ſame as that between 
and 4, and therefore theſe numbers are proportional; but 


it is only diſcretely, or disjunctiy, for 6 is not to 8, as 8 to 3; 


that is, the proportion is broken off between 8 and 3, and is 
not continued all along, as it is in theſe following, which are 
called continual proportionale, viz. 3: 6: : 12: 


24. 
D1SCRETE Quantity, is ſuch as is not continued and joined to- 


gether.. See the article QUANTITY. 

Such is a number, whoſe parts being diſtinct units, cannot be 
united into one continuum; for in a continuum there are no 
actual determinate parts before diviſion, but they are poten- 
tially infinite; wherefore it is uſually and truly ſaid, that 


continued quantity is diviſible in infinitum. See Conr 1- 


NUITY. 


DISCRETIVE Propoſitions, are thoſe where various judgments 


are made, and denoted by the particles hut, notwithſtanding, 
or words of the like nature either expreſſed, or underſtood. 
See PROPOSITION. | 

Thus, fortune may deprive me of my wealth, but not of my 
virtue: they, who croſs the ſeas change their climate, but not 
their diſpoſition, are called diſcretive propoſitions. 


DISCUS, among the ancients, a name given to a round ſhield, 


conſecrated to the memory of ſome famous hero; and hung 
up in the temples of their gods, as a trophy of ſome great 
action. 

From the figure of this diſcus, or rather of that, which the 


Greeks and Romans uſed to divert themſelves with, eſpecially |. 


at their public games, and which was a round quoit of braſs, 


comes the word ſo much in uſe among aſtronomers, viz. the 


ditt of the ſun, or moon, See Disc. 


DISCUSSION, in matters of literature, ſignifies a clear 


treating, Or handling of any point, or problem. The word 
imports a ſhaking off, or diſpelling the difficulties and obſcu- 
rities with which a thing was embarraſſed. We ſay, ſuch a 


point was well aiſcaſſed, when it was well treated of, and 
Cleared up, 


' 


— 


Drs8cus$10N is alſo uſed, in a medicinal ſenſe 
the matter of any tumour, or ſwelling throogh dde Feeling 
the body ; or an evacuation of ſome thin matter gathered i 
ay =_ 1 N perſpitation. See Discurikxrs 1 

DISCUTIENTS; in medicine, remedies proper to o en 
pores, and evacuate the redundant or peccant — of = 
body by inſenſible perſpiration; = | , 
Diſcutients are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 4; ho- 
retics. See DIAPHOKETIC, CARMINATIVE, e. 7 

DISDIAPASON, in mufic, a compound concord, in the qua 
druple ratio of 4 to 1, or of $ to 2. See the articles G 
—_ and wry ren _ 

he diſdiapaſon is produced when the voice 

firſt tone to the 15th, and may be called a ones. = = 
The voice ordinarily does not go further than from its 
tone to the diſdiapaſon; i. e. it Toes not go beyond the com. 


paſs of a double octave, for the diſdiapaſor i 
doubled. See Oe TAE. It may — cdl 1 


N. riſe ſeveral 
tones above a diſdiapaſon, but the effort or ſtruggle di 
it, and makes it fatſe. In reality, the ancient le Cisfigures 


{cal 
gramma, only extended to a adiſdiapaſox. 858 51 Fa 


GRAMMA. 


DrsD1aeason-Diapente, in muſic, a concord ia a ſextuple ra- 
tio, of 1 to 6. 


D1SD1AayaAS0N-Dzateſſaron, a compound concord in the pro- 
portion of 16 to 3. 


Disprarason- Ditone, a compound conſonance in the propot- 
tion of 10 to 2. 

DrsD1 AraSox-Semi-ditone, a compound concord in the pro- 
portion of 24 to 7. 

DISEASE, in medicine, that ſtate of a living body, wherein it 
is prevented the exerciſe of any of its functions, whether vital, 
natural, or animal. a 
Or, diſeaſe is an indiſpoſition contrary to nature, whereby the 
action of ſome part is immediately injured. See F uxc- 
TION. 

Or, diſeafe is a depraved, and diſorderly ſtate of the ſolid, 
and fluid parts; whereby all, or ſome of the functions ei- 
ther of the body, or mind, or both, are cither aboliſhed, or 
impaired. 
An ingenious author of a late Latin treatiſe, de purgatione, 
holds the eſſence of a diſeaſe to conliſt in a want of that equi- 
librium between the ſolid and fluid parts, which is neee 
to the maintenance of health: others add, that all diſeaſes 
ariſe either from too lax, or too ſtrict a tenſion of the fibres. 
See "HEAL TH, and FI BRE. 
Of all animals, man is ſubje& to the moſt diſeaſes; and of 
men, the ſtudious and ſpeculative are molt expoſed thereto. 
Other animals have their diſeaſes ; but they are in ſmal! 
number: nor are plants without them; though their maladies 
ſcarce exceed half a ſcore. The ancients deified their diſeaſes: 
Voſſius de Idol. Lib. VIII. C. V. 
Several authors have given us very compendious theories of 
diſeaſes; reducing them all to ſome one general diſaffection: 
Bontekoe deduces all the diſeaſes of the human frame from 
the Scorbutus : Muſgrave from the Arthritis : Dr. Woodward 
from the Bile : others imagine all diſeaſes the effects of 3 
pocky Virus, which has lurked in the ſeed ever fince the fin 
of Adam: Helmont, and Serenus the Dane, take them to 
_ on ſome extraneous ferment, formed in or out of us: 
laſtly, it appearing from the obſervations of Pliny, Kircher, 
Langius, and Bonomo, that there are little worms in feveriſh 
blood, puſtules, carbo's, and the itch ; divers phyſicians have 
took occaſion to ſuſpect, that all diſeaſes ariſe from Worms. 
See WorkMs, ITcn, c. 
Some diſeaſes only impair the uſe of the part, as the ophthal- 
mia, gout, c. Others deſtroy it entirely, as the gutta ſere- 
na, palſy, &c. Some affect the whole body, as the fchct. 
apoplexy, epilepſy, c. Others only impair a part, 3 — 
aſthma, colic, dropſy, Sc. Some only affect the body, abe 
un: Others diſturb the mind, as melancholy, delirium, ©: 
— _ affect both the body and mind, as the Mania, 
renzy, &c. 
As the aBioms: or conditions of the body, ſoalſo the diſeaſes, 
or defects thereof, may be reduced to three general rr 
1. Diſeaſes of the ſolid parts. 2. Thoſe of the fluid parts. 
And, 3. Diſeaſes compounded of both. "the 
A popular 1yllabus of diſeaſes may be given, 6s follows _ 
ſolid parts, 1. e. the bones and fleſh, may be diforder ds; 
ways, viz. rendered turgid by tumors; cut with 8 
corroded by ulcers, or caries's; removed out of their 23 
as in hernia's, prolapſus's, and diſlocations; ot diſcont! 
by fractures, and contuſions. blood. Or 
Diſeaſes of the fluids are either in the maſs of the kinds 
the ſpirits: thoſe of the blood are reducible to t : * 
thoſe that thicken, and inſpiſſate, or which amounts U 
ſame, retard its motion; and ho which attenuate, an 
ſolve, and of conſequence accelerate it. : 
To this latter kind belong fevers, and feveriſn affections = 
all the other diſeaſes of the blood belong to the former. 
FEVER, BLooD, Cc. | 


lu 


a tt. — th. a. 


DIS 


the blood, its principles are too craſs, 
lazy motion, and 


In too thick a ſtate 
and irs molecules too big, whence a lentor, 
even ſt , particularly in the ſinuous paſſages of the 
lands: hence obſtructions, inflammations, ſcirrhus's, ſarco- 
ma's, verrucz, puſtules, oedemata, impetigines, and other tu- 
mors, and congeſtions both in the viſcera, and habit of the 
body: and hence again, drowſineſs, melancholy, hypochon- 
driacal affections, c. If this thick blood be too much replete 
with ſharp acid ſalts, it will deſtroy the texture of the parts, 
and break out in ulcers, as in phthiſical, ſcrophulous, ſcorbu- 
tic, and venereal diſeaſes, gangrenes carbo's, cancers, and 
other eroſive tumors, according to the quality and degree of 
faltneſs and acrimony. And from the ſame ſource ariſe 
Jalgia's, cardialgia's, colics, gonts, rheumatiſtns, pleuri- 
ſies, c. which by abrading the ſolid - ſubſtance, frequently 
emaciate the body. See HUMOUR. | 
The diſeaſes of the animal ſpirits, ariſe either, t. from an 
intermifſion, or retardation of their motion; or a diminution 
of their quantity: or, 2. from a diſorder in their eraſis, or 
oality. See SPIRITS. 
o the firſt claſs are reduced the catalepſis, apoplexy, coma, 
carus, palſy, ſtupor, tremor, c. To the ſecond belong the 
mania, phrenſy, delirium, fooliſhneſs, melancholy, vertigo, 
ſpaſins, epilepſy, er- horror, & c. Add, that 
2s all diſeaſes of the blood ariſe from external cauſes, viz. 
ſome one or more of the non-naturals, as food, air, evacua- 
tion, (fc. ſo thoſe of the ſpirits generally proceed from diſ- 
orders of the blood. 
Laſtly, the diſeaſes of the fluids, whether thoſe in the blood, 
or ſpirits, are ſeldom confined long thereto ; but preſently 
come to diſturb, and impede ſome of the functions of the ſo- 
lid parts, and at laſt corrupt the ſubſtance of the ſolids them- 
ſelves. Hence —— 


or complicated diſeaſes; which 
are infinitely various. 
The — Boerhaave furniſhes us a much more accurate, 
and 1 diviſion of diſeaſes, into thoſe of the Solids, 
and Fluids. 
D1SEASES of the ſolids, he conſiders either as of the ſimple, and 

ſimilar „or of the organical. 

Similar DrSEASES, are, t. Thoſe of the laſt, and ſmalleſt 
fibres; which are reducible to too tenſion, and laxneſs, 
too great ſtrength, or weakneſs, a ſolution of their con- 
2 See FI BRE, c. 
2. Thoſe of the membranes, which being only aſſemblages of 


See MEMBRANE. 
3. Thoſe of the laſt, and ſmalleſt canals, which are formed 
of ſuch membranes. ' 
4. Of the membranes compoſed of ſuch canals. . 
5. Of canals compoſed of ſuch membranes, which are all the 
greater veſſels of the body. See VESSEL. 
6. Of the ſolid parts, which are ſed of canals com- 
e and grown together, ſo as to be void of humour to 
diſtend them; or canals growing into one conſiſtent part, 
2 hardening together with the veſſel that contain 
it, | 
Laſtly, ſuppoſing theſe parts all ſound, diſeaſes befal them 
with refj kde frudure, from a vice, a tees appli- 
* A ws matter of nutrition, 8 
rganical DiSEASES, ---- An organical part, 
ſeveral ſimple parts above-mentioned, and fitted to perform 
any office by means of ſome humour contained in it; may be 
conſidered, either in itſelf, as a ſolid part, or with reſpect to 
humour it contains: in the firſt view, organical diſeaſes 
are reducible to four claſſes. 
1. Diſorders in the figure, and the circumſtances thereof, as 
roughneſs, ſolidity, cavity, c. To this belong the Au- 
cc, When one veſt opens into another; the awry, When 
a rupture is made; Al age, When a breach is occationed by 
corroſion ; the Eu-. Which is a total obſtruction of the 
city, by a viſcous, grumous matter: the dre, Ox nar- 
rowneſs of the : the Ge, or compreſſion of the 
fides of the cavity; Eua$ve:g, when the fides are quite cloſed 
Up; and Nude, When the veſſel is ſo emptied, that the ſides 
_— * the cavity is loſt. See DrareDEsIs, Di- 
IS, Fe. | 
2. In the number, where it is either deficient or redundant : 
23 the yore ſeldom err in this reſpect, ſo as to occafion a 
e. 
3 In magnitude; to which be 
callus's. See Nope, —4— Sc. 
4 In the ſituation, and connexion; as when the ligaments 
ae too long, or too ſhort, when broke, or depraved; alſo 
ortions, luxations, ſubluxations, herniz, or ruptures in the 
groin, ſcrotum, bladder; procidentiæ of the womb, bladder, 
and rectum; diſorders of the tendons, and muſcles, particu» 
larly their flying out of their places; the relaxation, or rupture 
o the membranous ligament that ſhould retain them. See 
NIA, LuxAr 10, c. |; 
Laſtly, there is a ſeaſe common both to fimilar and orga- 


meal parts, called ſolariam of continuity. See SOLUTION. 
Ouraces of the fide conũdering thoſe fluids ſimply, and 


the fibres juſt mentioned, are ſubje& to the ſame diſorders. | 


of the | 


nodes, exoſtoſes, and | 


in themſelves, may be reduced to diſorders in reſpe& of quan- 
tity, and quality : but conſidering them as —— in ids 
they may err, too, in place, proportion. a * 
As to the firſt, ſuch an abundance of the hamours, as di- 
ſturbs the animal functions, is called a Plethors : Diſea es 
from the defect of humours, we ſcarce know of any. See 
PLETHORA. 
As to the ſecond, ſuch quality of the humours, as diſturbs the 
animal functions, is called Cacochymia. Now, this is either 
in the fluids conſidered in themſelves, their own parts, and 
compoſition ; or Conſidered as they concur towards conſtitu- 
ting ſome part of the body. See Cacocunera. 
If the morbid quality be conſidered in the particles of the 
humour, it muſt either conſiſt in an augmentation of bulk, 
whence the emphraxis, atrophy, ſymphyſis, and ſynezefis ; or 
in the diminution thereof, as in the diapnoe, and ceneangeia ; 
or in an increaſe of ſolidity, whence too great an attenuation ; 
or a decay thereof, whence a lentor, ſtagnation, and cohe- 
ſion; or in the figure, as when of ſpherical it becomes an- 
gular, and conſequently, with reſpe& 'to the part it is applied 
to, ſharp; whence acrimonies, both acid, alcaline, muriatic, 
ammoniac, ſaponaceous, vitriolic, c. and oleoſities; or in 
rigidity, and flexibility; or in elaſticity ; or in coheſion, and 
diviſibility. See ATRrorny, tc. | 
Again, all the juices being conſidered together, the principal 
orders they are ſubject to, are too great fluidity, or tenacity ; 
too much velocity in their veſſels, or too little, 
Laſtly, conſidering the fluids as contained in the ſolids, there 
ariſe divers diſeaſes merely from their changing of place; 
which may be reduced to two claſſes, viz. the groſſer humours 
intruding themſelves into the finer canals; and the humours 
extravaſating, or getting out among the ſolid parts; whence 
inflammations, aneuryſma's,” varices, enchymoſes, oedema's, 
puſtules, dropſy, ſpungeous membranes of the head, breaſt, 
abdomen, and uterus; and emphyſema's. See ANEURYSMA, 
Varrx, Excuymosts, Ec. 
Add, that the humours collected, and ſtagnating among the 
parts, grow putrid, purulent, ichorous, eroſive, and ſharp ; 
and thus deſtroy the tender ſtamina, or ſolids ; whence ſinus's, 
fiſtula's, ulcers, gangrenes, ſphacelus's, cancers, and the like. 
See SInvus, FisSTULA, c. 
Theſe are the prime differences of the dieeſe: of the body ; 
and from theſe ariſe moſt of the reſt: ſo that they may be 
regarded, not only as diſeaſes, but as the cauſes of diſeaſes. 
See _ further explained under its reſpeQive article in this 
work. 
There is another diviſion of 2 in uſe among phyficians, 
taken from certain external accidents, which are common to 
a many different drſeaſes : which diſtinction, too, has its 
uſe; though they generally run it too far. Diſeaſes, then, are 
Pon — 1. With —— wen on _ into —_—_— 
mpathy, y, deuteropathy, cConnate, a 
acquired = W ith reſpect to then — into diſeaſes of 
old age, children, adults, men, women, maids, pregnant, 
parturient, endemical, epidemical, c. 3. With reſpect to 
duration, into moſt acute, which terminate in four days ; 
acute, in twenty ; and chronical, which are all thoſe of longer 
continuance. 4. Wich reſpect to ſeaſons, into vernal, au- 
tumnal, continued, and intermitting. 5. Wich reſpe& to their 
effects, into benign, malignant, curable, incurable, mortal, 
and contagious. And, 6. With reſpeQ to their ſtate, into 


begin ag, progreGs, ſtare, declenſion, and end. See ACUTE, 


inni 
ACME, : 10 
D1SEASES of plants, M. Tournefort, in an expreſs diſſertation 
on this ſubject, in the memoires de Paccadenne des ſciences, te- 
fers all the diſeaſes of plants to the following cauſes. 
1. The too great abundance of the nutritious juice. 2. The 
, or want of this juice. 3. Some ill qualities it ac- 
quires. 4. Its unequal ation in different parts of the 
t. And, F. — See — — | 
he diſeaſes cipally obſerv our eners, are, 1. 
. — 2 tree, though ourwardly freſh and 
healthy, bears no bloſſoms; or if it they fall ; or if they 
ſer, the fruit drops before it come to maturity. See STER1- 
LITY. | 
| 2. Blaſting of the buds, occaſioned by a froſt happening when 
the leaves and bloſſoms ate wet. By this means the pores are 
ſhut, and the vital juices ſuffocated; when, if the ſun break 
out on a ſudden, they turn yellow, wich round fiery ſpecks 
growing on them ; whence frequently proceed rumours like 
warts, which rotting, grow full of maggots. Mr. Mortimer 
adds, that the want of rain at blofſoming, time, often occaſi- 
ons the dropping off of the bloſſoms for want of ſap; he, 
therefore, recommends the watering them. \ 
. Conſamption, pr from a want of ſuſtenance, 
ugh the failure of the nouriſhing juices; or from obſtruc- 
tions of the veins and roots; or ill digeſtion, and ſecretion 
of humouts, c. | 


' + The moſs; an account of which, ſee under the article 
e jaundice, which, though it does not hindef the tree 


See alſo PARASITES. 
. The 
| from appearing ſound, yet 5 it begins to ſprout, the leaves 


decome 


become of a whitiſh green, and, as they grow bigger, turn 
yellow. It frequently ariſes from external cauſes, as the mil- 
dew ; but chiefly from a ſtony, or chalky ſoil, impregnated 
with an acid ſalt: 

6. Mildew, a kind of epidemical diſeaſe, moſt frequent and 
fatal in the ſpring ſeaſon. It is properly a corroſive, and nip- 
ping dew, proceeding from pent up vapours now exhaled, 
and returned-back on the tender opening buds, which infects 
them by its acrimony, and obſtructs the circulation of the nu- 
tritive juices. By which means the leaves begin to fade and 
wither, and both the bloſſoms and fruit are much prejudiced. 
See M1LDEW. 

7. A thick fog, or too abundant dew, Agricola aſſures us, 
occaſions the tame diſeaſe as the mildew, only in a leſs de- 
gree. See Dew, Cc. 

8. Falling of the leaves, which happens when the trees 
"ny too ſoon, are either ſurprized by exceflive heat, or 
cold. 

9. Uredo, or ſcorching, of which there are two kinds; the 
firſt happening upon the fall of a ſubtil dew, or ſmall rain, 
immediately followed by the piercing beams of the ſun, which 
fuddenly cloſes the pores before dilated, and burns up the 
leaves: the ſecond happening from the like fervour in the in- 
ternal parts of the tree, viz. in the pith; occaſioned by ſome 
inner failing, Agricola imputes it to the tault of the gardeners, 
who, in tranſplanting trees, frequently cut off the leſſer fila- 
ments, and roots, as alſo the greater roots, without covering 
the wounds with wax, or the like. 

10. Scurf, or leproſy, a diſeaſe chiefly of the bark, cauſed 
by a too great dilatation of the pores, whereby too much per- 
ſpirable matrer tranſuding, it hangs and hardens on the bark, 
which by this means chaps, and cracks; and thus a fort of 
lepra is formed, perſpiration obſtructed, c. Add, that this 
ſcurfy skin proves a harbour for vermine, which live both on 
the bark and tree. 

11. The worm, a little animal generated in the corrupted 
ſubſtance of the bark, bloſſoms, fruit-leaves, pith, and roots. 
M. Gentil mentions another kind, called cockchaffers, which 
ſtick to the roots of young tender trees and bark, and kill 
them, There is a third ſort, called Breezes, or gad-flies, 
which gnaw the roots.----The worm is a very frequent Di/- 
eaſe , whereby young hopeful trees are all of a ſudden brought 
to languiſh, anc decay. 

12. Rotten roots, occaſioned chiefly by their being planted 
too deep. This diſeaſe is incurable. 

13. Blights. A particular account whereof, ſee under the 
article BLIGHT. | | ; 
DISEMBOGUE. When a ſhip paſſes out of the mouth of 
ſome great gulph, or bay, they call it diſemboguing. They 
ſay alſo of a river, that at ſuch a greg or after it has run ſo 

many leagues, it diſembog nes itſelf into the ſea. 

DISFRANCHISING, the taking away one's freedom, or pri- 
vilege. See ENFRANCHISEMENT. © * 

DISHERISON, an old word of the ſame import as diſinberit- 
ing. Our lord the king, conſidering his own damage, and 
d:ſheriſon of the crown, &c. Stat. 8. Richard II. Henry IV. 
See DISHERITOR. 

DISHERITOR, a perſon who diſberits, or puts another out of 
his inheritance.---- The ſheriff ſhall forthwith be puniſhed as a 
diſheritor of our lord the king, and his crown. Stat. 3. Edw. I. 
See DIiSHERISON. 

DISJUNCT Proportion. See DiSCRETE Proportion. 

DISJUNCTIVE, ſomething that ſeparates, or disjoins. 

Thus or, neither, &c, are call 8 conjunction; 

which, in connecting a diſcourſe, do yet ſeparate the parts 

thereof. E. gr. aut Ceſar, aut nullus; eitber Cæſar, or no- 
thing. He neither advanced, nor gave back. 

Diijunctive conjunctions may alſo be called partitive, diſtri- 

butive, and alternative. See CONJUNCTION. 

DisjuxcrivE Propofitions, in logic, are compound propoſitions 
confiſting of two members, or parts, connected by a dis- 
junctive conjunction. See PROPOSITION. 

The firſt propoſition of a dilemma is uſually a disjundive pro- 
ſition: | 
8 You muſt either obey the king, or be a rebel. 
But you muſt not be a rebel, 
Therefore you muſt obey the king. 

DISK. See the articles Disc, and Discus. 

DISLOCATION, the putting a bone out of joint, by ſome 
violence; uſually called by phyſicians, Ia xation. See Lux- 


ATION. | 

DISMEMBERED, in heraldry, is applied to birds that have 
neither feet, nor legs: as alſo to lions, and other animals, 
whoſe members are ſeparated. See MEMBERED. 
15g Decime, in our law-books, tiths. See the article 

ITH. 

DISMOUNTING, in the military art, the act of unhorſing. 
----T hus, to diſmount the cavalry, the dragoons, or the like, 
is to make them a- light. 

To DiSMOUNT the Cannon, is to break their carriages, wheels, 
axletrees, or any thing, whereby to render them unſervice- 
able. See CANNON, Cc. 


DIS 


Horſes are alſo diſnounted when rendered * 

b 0e rar p N 9085 

, 4 term applied to i , 

or removed from the eaſt, — ſome egy 7 
points, to which it was originally regel © (ring 
: he Lon _— — = ſtone do not go well, by reaſinj 

as been moved and diſoriemtated: i 1 
weſt N fe _ way longer loo $ eaſt and 
ut the word is moſt frequently uſed in a 
the * ot —— Co out — bl way, 
ment. Speak of law to a phyſician, or e udong 
and they will both yt loco — or phyſic to à law, 
nd Marvel uſes the word diſoccidentated- ; . 
entated: Geneva had jay yon our — 7 

DISPARAGEMENT *, is properly uſed for the matct; 
heir, c. in marriage, below his, or her degree; or 
on; # agotaſt the rules wy decency. 

The word is a com of the privati ; , 
. pou privative particle Dis, and 

DISPATCH, a letter on ſome affair of ſtate, or other bug, 
of importance, ſent, with care and expediti b — 
— qe — Counts. erage 2. 

ie buſineſs of diſpatches lies on the ſecretari 
their clerks. The {ing gives directions to his tg 
by diſpatches. See SECRETARY, EMBASSADOR, Ee 

he word is alſo uſed for the packet, or mait containi ſuch 
letters. The courier has delivered his diſpatches. P 
The French, during the reign of Louis XIV. had a Conſeil 
des Depeches, Council of Diſpatches, held in the king's 
ſence, at which the Dauphin, the duke of Orleans, the chan 
cellour, and four ſecretaries of ſtate aſſiſted. ; 

DISPAUPER. When any perſon, by reaſon of his poy 
(atreſted by his own oath of not being worth five pounds, his 
debts being paid) is admitted to ſue in forma pauperis: if afier- 
wards, before the fait be ended, the fame party have any land, 
or perſonal eſtate fall to him; or that the court, wherein his 
ſuit is ——— — 5 for that, or other reaſon, to take 
away the privilege from him; he is then ſaid to be diſpaupere 
See FORMA Prmeris. x r 

DISPENSARY, or Dis?txsAToRy, a name given to divers 
collections of compound medicines, wherein are ſpecified the 
ingredients, proportions, and chief circumſtances of the pre- 
paration and mixture: the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
a pharmacopwia, Or antidotary. See PHARMACOPOELA, 
Such are the Diſpenſaries of Meſue, Cordus, the college of 
1 at London, Quincy, c. 

he apothecaries in and about London, are obliged to make 
up their compound medicines according to the formulas pre- 
ſcribed in the college diſpenſary; and are enjoined to k 
always ready in their ſhops all the medicines thereen 
See COLLEGE, and APOTHECARY. 

DiseExSARy, is likewiſe uſed for a magazine, or office of me- 
dicines kept ready to be diſpenſed at the prime coſt of theingre- 
dients, for the benefit of the ſick poor. 

Of which kind we have two, or three in London maintained 
by the college of phyſicians. One at the college itſelf, firſt 
begun in the year 1696 : another in St. Peter's alley Corn- 
hill : and a third in St. Martin's lane: where the delt medi- 
eines are ſold for their intrinſic value, and patients are 
viſed every day, but ſunday, at one of the three places. See 
COLLEGE. 

DISPENSATION, in taw, c. a permiſſion to do ſomething 
contrary to the ſtanding laws; or a relaxation, or ſuſpenſion 
of a law on ſome juſt occaſion. See Law. 

Some confound diſpenſation with equity; but they are very 
different things: For equity is only the correction, or modi- 
fication of a law, which is too general ; but a diſpenſation 
ſuſpends the obligation of the law itſelf, and can, therefore, 
be only given by the legiſlative power. See Eduirr. 

The king of France grants diſpexſations of age to ſome officers, 
to be admitted before the legal age. But the greateſt dealer 
in diſpenſations is the pope, who claims the office jure divine. 
and extends it to every thing. Indeed, the more ſober of the 
Romaniſts themſelves deny, that he can give a diſpenſation 
for a thing contrary either to the divine law, or the law 0! 
nature; and confine him to what is contrary to poſitive laws, 
as to things relating to faſts, marriages, holding ſeveral bene- 
fices, c. And even in theſe things they put bounds: Thus, 
ſay they, a diſpenſation in the firſt degree of affinity, as of 
father and daughter, brother and ſiſter, would be abuſive, 
null. Bur it is certain, the papal ſee does not apprehend itle 
under any ſuch ſevere reſtrictions. os 
The right of giving diſpenſationt, they thus prove: it 15 cen 
tain the church has a power to make laws; a power whi 
the apoſtles themſelves exerciſed, and which their ſucceſſors 
have continued to exerciſe after them. Whoever can make 3 
law, can annul it; and much more can he diſpenſe with it in 
certain caſes: the church then may diſpenſe with the wy 
ſelf has made; and we find it to hayedone accordingly in al 
ages. In the primitive times it was left to the judgment of db 
biſhops to diſperſe with the length of the penance enjoined) 


» 1 0 
the canons; and the IVth council of Carthage _—_ 2 


ug an 
conditi- 


DIS 


| ſhould require it. * 
Fe anchor of a treatiſe of diſpenſations, printed in 1713, re- 
duces all the cauſes of diſpenſation to the neceſſity and public 
ſervice of the charch, and not to the private advantages of the 
dns who ſollicit the diſpenſation; otherwiſe, cauſes he ob- 
ſerves, will never be wanting. T ; | 
The ſame author maintains, that diſpexſations ſhould be diſ- 
ched gratis: Marcellus II. he obſerves, was reſolved to 
op it ſo. That pope uſed, to ſay, that if diſpenſations were 
juſt, the ſhould be granted F and if unjuſt, they were 
io be refuſed. And pope Pius V. refuſed a large ſum of 
money offered by a Spaniſh lord for a 2 which 
that pope granted becauſe he judged it juſt. The nine pre- 
Jates, whom Paul III. conſulted for the reformation of the 
court of Rome, recommended the ſame thing; except for 
Aſpenſations of marriages contracted malgre ſome unknown 
impediment. * 

1 in pharmacy, the diſpoſition and arrangement 
of ſeveral medicines, either ſimple or compound, all weighed 
in their proper doſes, or quantities; in order to be employed 
in the 882 a compoſition, | 

DISPERSION, in dioptricks.----Poizt of DisPERS10N, is a 
point from which refracted rays begin to diverge, when their 
reftaction renders them divergent. See DiveRGENT. 

It is called Point of Diſperſon, in oppoſition to the Point of 
Concourſe, which is the point wherein converging rays concur 
after refraction. See CONCOURSE. | | 

But the latter is more uſually called Focxs, and the former 

Virtual Focus. See VIRTUAL, -and Focus. & 

DISPLAYED, in heraldry, is underſtood of the poſition of 
an eagle, or other bird, when it is erect, with its wings ex- 

ded, or ſpread forth. See EAGLE. | 

DISPONDE , in the Greek, and Latin , a double 

ſpondee; or a foot conſiſting of four long ſyllables : as Ja- 
ramintim, Delz& antes, See SPONDEE. 

DISPOSITION, in rhetoric, is defined by Cicero, the act of 
diſtributing the things, or arguments invented, or found out, 
into a proper order; or a due placing, or ranging the ſeveral 

* of a ſpeech, or diſcourſe. See DISTRIBUTION. 

diſpofition makes one of the grand branches, or diviſions 

of rhetoric. See RuegTORIC. bes. 4 

The diſpoſition is of the ſame neceſſity in oratory, as the mar- 

ſhalling an army, in order to a battel ; or a beautiful compo- 

; ſition in architecture, painting, c. Horace enjoins it expreſly 
in ſingula queque locum teneant ſortita decenter. 
The 4 heir, then, is the order, or arrangement of the parts 
of an oration : which parts are uſually reckoned four, vis. 
the eæordium, or beginning; the narration ; the confirmation; 
and the peroration, or concluſion, Though ſome make them 
ſix: viz. the exordinm, diviſion, narration, confirmation, con- 
fatation, and peroration; as indicated in that popular verſe, 

Exorſus, narro, ſeco, firmo, refuto, peroro. . 
But the diviſion is more naturally referred to the exordium ; 
and the confutation to the confirmation. See Divisiox, c. 
The diſpoſition is either natural, or artificial. Natural, is the 
order the parts are above rehearſed in. Artificial, is, when for 
ſome particular reaſon we recede from the order of nature. 
See each part under its proper atticle, ExoxDIUM, Ec. 

Disposiriox, in architecture, is the juſt placing of all the ſeve- 
ral parts of an edifice, — 9 * their proper nature and 
office. See ORDONNANCE, and BUILDING. f 

DISPROPORTION, a term of relation, implying a want 
of properties or ſuitableneſs. See PROORTIOx, DEFor- 
MITY, oc. . 

DISPUTE, or D1sPUTAT1ON, in the ſchools, Ec. a conteſt 
or combat, either by word or writing, on ſome point of 
learning, or religion, for. a degree, - prize, exerciſe, or eyen 
for the mere ſake of truth, or advantage of a party, or the 

onour of a triumph. See TyesIS, DEGREE, Sc. 
be Port Royaliſts take occaſion to obſerve, that nothing 
gives fo many different lights, and openings for diſcovering the 
truth, as diſputation. The movements of a mind employed 
| ingly in the examination of any ſubject, are uſually too cool 
and languid: the mind needs a certain degree of heat, to awaken 
Its ideas, N ow, by the oppoſitions in a diſpate, we come to 
find wherein the difficulty lies, and the impetus the mind has 
discs enables us to ſurmount it. See PASSIONS. 
SQUISITION „ an enquiry into the nature, kinds, and cir- 
cumſtances of any problem, queſtion, or topic ; in order to 

RAN a right notion of it, and to diſcourſe clearly about it. 
SECTION, in anatomy, the operation of cutting, and 

dividing the parts of an animal body, with a knife, ſciſſers, 

Re. in order to ſee, and conſider each of them a-part. See 

ATOMY. . | 
ancients made diſſeckious of living men; as we read of 
crophilus, and Eraſiſtratus, and in our own times, of Car- 

N and Veſalius. 
et, le Gendre obſerves, that the diſſection of à human 

1A eden dead, was held a ſacrilege till the time of Francis 
and the ſame author aſſures us, he has ſeen a conſultation 


id by the divines of Salamanca, at the requeſt of Charles | 


tranſlation of biſhops, and prieſts, when the churches occa- | 


V. to ſettle the queſtion, whether or no it were lawful, in point 
of conſcience, to diſſect a human body, in order to learn the 
ſtructure thereof? 

DISSEISIN, in law, an unlawful diſpoſſeſſing a man of his 
land, tenement, or other immoveable, and incorporeal right. 
Diſſei/ is of three ſorts; viz. ſimple diſſeiſin, committed by 

day, without force, and arms: and diſſeiſin by force; for which 
ſee DEFoRCEoR; and FRESH diſes/er. See allo Rx-Disskisix, 
and POST-DISSE1SIN. Mrongful Force makes nodeſcent in law. 
Afliſes are called writs diſſeiſin, which lie againſt diſeiſors 
in any caſe: whereof ſome are termed little writs of diſſerſon, 
as being vicontial, that is, ſuable before the ſheriff in the 
county court, becauſe determinable by him without aſſiſe. 
See ASSISE. 

DISSEISOR, he who diſſeiſerb, or puts another out of his land: 
as diſſeiſee, is he who is ſo put out. See DISSE1SIN. 

For the difference between diſſeiſor, and intruder, and defor- 
ceor, ſee DEFORcEOR. 

DISSEMINATE Vacaum. See VACUUM diſſeminatum, 
DISSENTERS, a general denomination, of equal import with 
Non-conformiſts. See Noxcoxrok Misr, and SEPARATIST. 
It expreſſes certain ſes, or parties in England, who in mat- 
ters of religion, church diſcipline, and ceremonies, diſſent 
from, or diſagree with, the church of England, and have a 

toleration by law for the ſame. See ToLERAT1ON, 
Such, particularly, are the presbyterians, independents, anabap- 
tilts, and quakers. See PRESBYTERIANS, INDEPENDENTS, 

. PuRiTAN, Se. 

DISSIMILAR Leaves, denote the two firſt leaves of any 

lant at its firſt ſhooting out of the ground. See Leap. 
hey are thus called, becauſe they uſually are of a different 
form from the common leaves of the grown plant. 
Theſe Dr. Grew obſerves to be nothing but the very lobes of 
the ſeed expanded, and thus advanced. See GERMINAT10N. 

- Their uſe is for the protection of the plume; which, being 

oung, and tender, is thus guarded on each fide, and has alſo 

. ſome rain, and dew, gradually conveyed down to it by this 
means. See PLUME. 

DisS$1tMILAR, in anatomy.---Authors divide the parts of the 

_ body into fimilar, and drfſomilar. Sec PART. | 
Diſſumilar parts, by ſome called compound, and organical 


s, are ſuch as may be divided into various parts of different 


ructure, c. Thus the hand is diviſible into veins, muſcles, 
bones, c. whoſe ſubdiyiſions are neither of the ſame nature, 
nor denomination. See SIMILAR. 
DISSIMILIT UDE, in geometry, c. See StM1LITUDE, 
D1$S$1MIL1iTUDE, or, a D1SSIMIL1, in rhetoric, Sc. an ar- 
gument, wherein, from diſſimilar, or unlike things, other diſ- 
tmilars are deduced, | 
Thus Cicero, „i barbarorum eſt in diem vivere; noſtra conci- 


lia ſempiternum tempus 22 debent. Catullus furniſhes 


ay utiful argument from diſimilitude: 
* 5 && redire poſſunt, 
2 Nobis cum ſemel occidit brevis lux, 
| Nox eſt perpetua una dormienda. 
DISSIPATION, in phyſicks, an inſenſible loſs, or conſump- 
tion of the minute parts of a body, or, more properly, the 
flux, whereby they fly off, and are loſt. See EFFLUVIA. 

We do not ſay diſſipation, but loſs of blood, in ſpeaking of 

the blood diſcharged at a wound, or in any other ſenſible man- 
ner: on the contrary, we ſay diſſipation, or expence of ſpirits, 
which is more copious than that of the ſolid parts, and con- 

ſequently the reparation thereof ought to be more copious. 
DISSOLVENT. ſomething that diſ/o/ves, i. e. divides, and re- 
. duces a body into its ſmalleſt parts. See D1$$OLUT ION. 

Thus, aqua regia is the diſſolvent of gold; aqua fortis of fil- 

ver, and orher metals; water, of falts, and gums; ** of 

wine, of reſins ; ſpirit of vinegar, of pearls, corals, Fc, 

Sea-ſalt is found the proper diſſoluent of gold; this, in almoſt 

any form, whether as a fluid, or a ſolid, or a ſpirit, does the 

buſineſs ; accordingly, this is the baſis, or fundamental ingre- 
dient of aqua regia. See GoLD, and AQUA Regis. 

So nitre is the proper diſſolvent of ſilver; and has that effect, 
in whatever form applied: and accordingly is the baſis of aqua 
fortis. See S1LVER, and Aqua Forts. 

Spirit of nitre added to that of ſea-ſalt, makes it d iſſolve gold 

the better: but ſpirit of ſea-ſalt added to ſpirit of nitre diſables 

it from having any effect on ſilver. Yet Mr. Homberg fur- 
niſhes an inſtance of a diſſolution of ſilver, made by the diſ- 
ſolvent of gold. An aqua regia may be compoſed of ſpirit 
of ſalt, and ſpirit of nitre, only in ſuch ſmall quantity each, 
that they may float ſeparately in a third liquor, and not meet 
often enough to unite, at leaſt not in any quantiry. This 
water may be made ſo weak, as not to lifolve gold, but 
only extract a flight yellow tincture from it, that ſcarce 
takes off any thing of the weight of the metal: nor will it 
22 ſilver; as being too weak: ſo that both metals are 
e from it. But this aqua regia, after it has 4iſo/ved gold 
as far as it can do, that is, after it has ex racted a yellowiſh 
tincture from it, is in a condition to diſſolve ſilver. & 
This phenomenon Mr. Homberg accounts for hence: that 
ſpirit of ſalt, whether alone, or joined with ſpitit of — 
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being employed in keeping thoſe few particles of gold diſſol- 
ed wi a meddle with the ſilver: which, b this means, 


receiving the impreſſion of the greater quantity of ſpirit of nitre 


alone, is diſſolved thereby. But the experiment cannot be in- 
verted, 7. e. aqua regia cannot begin with diſſolving ſilver 
lightly firſt, and afterwards d:ſolve gold; by reaſon ſpirit of 


nſtre does not hinder ſpirit of ſalt from acting on gold; as 
ſpirit of ſalt does ſpirir of nitre from acting on ſilver. Sce | 


GOLD, and SILVER. f 
Diſſolvents are uſually called by the chymiſts Menſtruums. 
Sce MENSTRUUM. 


Univerſal Dis$OoLvENT. See the article ALCAHEST. 
DISSOL UTION, in phyficks, a diſcontinuation, or analyſis 


of the ſtructure of a mixt body; whereby, what was one, 
and contiguous, is divided into little parts, either homogene- 
ous, or heterogeneous. See ANALYSIS, and Divis fox. 
Diſſolution, then, is a general name for all reductions of con- 
crete bodies into their ſmalleſt parts, without any regard cither 
to ſolidity, or fluidity : though in the uſual acceptation of the 
word among authors, it is reſtrained to the reduction of ſolid 
bodies into a ſtate of fluidity ; which is more properly expreſ- 
ſed by ſolution, as a branch of diſſolntion. See SOLUTION. 
According to the opinion of Fr. Tertius de Lanis, now con- 
firmed by that of the learned Boerhaave, in his chymiltry, the 
wer, or faculty of diſſolving, is lodged in fire alone. See 
IRE, and HEAT. 
Other fluids, commonly ſuppoſed 4iſſolvents, only produce 
their effect by means of the fiery ſpicula they abound withal. 
Even air, which is judged a powerful menſtruum, owes all 
its force to the rays of light diffuſed therein. Sce Alk, aud 
MENSTRUUM. 
Sir Iſaac Newton accounts for all Diſſolutions, and the ſeve- 
ral phænomena thereof, from the great principle of attraction; 
and, in effect, the phænomena of diſſolution turniſh a great part 
of the arguments, and conſiderations, whereby he proves the 
reality of that principle. See ATTRACTION. 
A ſpecimen of that great author's way of philoſophizing on 
the ſubje& of diſ/olutiontake as follows: 
When ſalt of tartar diſſolves by lying in a moiſt place, is not 
this done by an attraction between the particles of the ſalt of 
tartar, and thoſe of the water which float in the air in form 
of vapours? and why does not common ſalt, or ſaltpetre, or 
vitriol do the like; but for want of fach an attraQtion ? and 
when aqua fortis, or ſpirit of vitrioi, poured on ſteel-filings, 
diſſolves the filings, with a great heat, and ebullition ; is not 
this heat and ebullition effected by a violent motion of the 
parts? and does not that motion argne, that the acid parts of 
the liquor ruſh towards the parts of the metal with violence, 
and run forcibly into its pores; till getting between the outmoſt 
particles, and the main maſs of metal, they looſen them there- 
trom, and ſet them at liberty to float off into the water? when 
a ſolution of iron in aqua fortis diſſolves lapis calaminaris, 
and lets go the iron; or a ſolution of copper diſſolves iron 
— in it, and lets go the copper; or a ſolution of mercu- 
ry in aqua fortis poured on iron, copper, tin, or lead, diſſolves 
the metal, and lets go the mercury ; does not this argue, that 
the acid particles of the aqua fortis are attracted more ſtrong- 
ly by the lapis calaminaris than by iron; by iron than by cop- 
pet; by copper than by ſilver; and by iron, copper, tin, and 
lead, than by mercury? and is it not for the ſame reaſon, 


that iron requires more aqua fortis to diſſolve it than copper ; | 


and copper more than the other metals; and that of all me- 
tals iron is diſſolved moſt eaſily, and is moſt apt to ruſt ; and 
next after iron, copper? when aqua fortis diſſolves ſilver, and 


not gold; and aqua regia diſſolves gold, and not filyer ; may 


it not be ſaid, that aqua fortis is ſubtile enough to penetrate 
the pores of gold as well as of ſilver, but wants the attractive 
force to give it entrance: and the ſame of aqua regia, and 
ſilyer? and when metals are diſſolved in acid menſtruums, and 
the acids in conjunction with the metal, act after a different 
manner; ſo as that the taſte of the compound is milder than 
that of the ſimples, and ſometimes a ſweet one; is t not becauſe 
the acids adhere to the metallic particles, and thereby loſe 
much of their activity? and if the acid be in too ſmall a pro- 
E to make the compound diſſoluble in water; will it not, 
y adhering ſtrongly to the metal, become unactive, and loſe 
its taſte; and the compound become a taſteleſs earth? for ſuch 
things as are not d:/ſo/xble by the moiſture of the tongue, are 
inſipid. Newt. Opt. im Calce. 
M. Geoffroy furniſhes ſome curious pm on cold diſ- 
ſolutions: it is nothing ſurprizing, that a ſimple diſſolutios ſhould 
be cold; that common water, for inſtance, wherein ſea - ſalt, 
or ſal ammoniac, or vitriol, has been caſt, ſhould become the 
colder, by the mixture of ſuch ſalts; it being obvious, that 
the ſalts, being of themſelves deſtitute of motion, and com- 


| ing to ſhare that which the fluidity gives the water, mult di- 


miniſhit, when they become intimately mixed therewith by 4, 
ſolution ; and it is generally agreed among philoſophers, that 
heat is a motion, and cold a ceſſation, or ar leaſt a diminuti- 
on of motion. See Corp, c. 


Vet, notwithſtanding this general principle, it is no great 
onder all d:/olutions are not cold, as thoſe are of all volatile 


—— 


alcalies in common water; but that ſome are hot, as thoſe 
r 


* 


all fixed alcalies. The difference may be account of 
that all fixed alcalies having been calcined by a chene ge, 
they have impriſoned, and retained in their pores ſome 9 
rticles thereof. See ALKALL, c. the 
t it is ſurprizing, that diſ/olut:ons accompanied with 
tation, i. e. where the matters boil, and (well, and that with 
a great noiſe, ſhould be cold, and make the thermometer 
when immerged therein, See FERMENTATION, fl, 
This coldneſs, with ſo conſiderable an augmentation of 


| tion, is ſomewhat extraordinary. But this is not all: for 


theſe cold fermentations, there are ſome that emit hot vapours 
Thus it is with a mixture of oil of vitriol, and ſal 1 
ac; for a thermometer being plunged in the mixture, and an. 
other a little higher, to receive only the fumes thereof the 
firſt thermometer is ſeen to fall very haſtily, through the 
coldneſs of the fermentation, and the latter to riſe throughthe 
heat of the vapours. M. Geoffroy adds an experiment, they. 
ing that cold water is rendered (till colder for a few moments, 
by throwing a large quantity of live coals therein, See Hear 

* Corp. gs 5 
15SOLUTION, in chymiſtry, pharmacy, c. denotes the reduc. 
tion of a compact, hard, or ſolid body into a fluid * 
the action of ſome fluid menſtruum, or diſſolvent. See Mex. 
STRUUM, and D1SSOLVENT. 


| Dr. Freind gives us a mechanical account of diſſolution, in 


the inſtance of ſalt diſſolved in water, which is the moſt fm. 
ple operation that falls under this head. This motion he 2. 
ſcribes to that attractive force, which is ſo very extenſive in 
natural philoſophy, that there is no kind of matter, but what 
is under its influence. It — be obſerved, that the corpuſcles 
of ſalts, which are the moſt ſimple of any, are withal very 
minute, and for their bulk "oy ſolid, and, therefore, exert a 
very ſtrong attractive force, which, ceteris paribus, is 
tional to the quantity of matter, Hence it comes topaſs, that 
| the particles of water are more ſtrongly attracted by the fa 
line particles, than they are by one another : the particles of 
water, therefore, cohering but looſely, and being eafily moye- 
able, approach the corpuſcles of ſalts, and run, as it were, 
into their embraces; and the motion of them is quicker, or 
flower, according to their leſs, or greater diſtances ; the at- 
tractive force in all bodies being ſtrongeſt, at the point of con- 
tac}, Therefore, if ſalt be thrown into the middle of a di 
full of water, we ſhall find the aqueous particles, which are 
in the middle of thediſh, ſharp, and pungent to rhe taſte; but 
the water upon the ſides of the veſlel almoſt infipid; len 
when ſuch a motion once ariſes, the aqueous particles ate carri 
with the ſame force towards the ſalts; the moment of 
them is to be eſtimated from the ratio of their weight, andce- 


| lerity, conjunctly. By the force of this impulſe, they open 


to themſelves a paſſage into the pores of the ſalts, which 
are very numerous ; and at length ſo break, and divide their 
texture, that all coheſion of their parts is deſtroyed : hereup- 
on, being ſeparated, and removed to a convenient diſtance 
from one another, they are diſperſed, and float here and there 
| 

about the water. See SALT, ATTRACTION, Oc. 

Dissoruriox of metals, Sc. by fire, is particularly called 

Fuſion. See Fus10N, 4 

Dissorur tox of the blood, is an affection of that humour, di 
rely oppoſite to coagulation. See COAGULATION. 

The diſſolation is ſuch a comminution of the fibrous parts of 
the blood, as indiſpoſes it for that ſeparation of the craſſamen- 
tum from the ſerous part, which always enſues in healthy 
blood on its cooling out of the body. See BLoop. 
This diſſolution is frequently the conſequence of malignant, 
and peſtilential fevers, and ſhews itſelf in petechiæ, or purple 
ſpots; alſo of certain poiſons, particularly the bites of veno- 
mous beaſts, c. See Fever, PoisON, c. 

D1s$0LUT10N of parliament. See PARLIAMENT, and PRORO- 
GATION. 

DISSONANCE, or DiscorD, in muſic, a falſe conſonance, 
or concord. See CONCORD, and CONSONANCE. x40 
A —_— is properly the reſult of a mixture, or 2 
two ſounds, which are diſagreeable to the ear : ſuch are Y. 
zones, Tritones, falſe Fifth, redundant Fourth, Seventh, &c. 
Diſſonances are uſed in muſic, and have a good effect therein 
though it be only by accident. See Discokp. 

DISSYLLABLE, a word of two ſyllables ; as Fortune, le. 
ment, &c. Sce WORD and SYLLABLE. _ 
The Spondee, Trochee, Jambus, and Pyrrhichius, arc 2 
labic feet. Sce SPONDEE, c. Eee bs 

DISTANCE, properly denotes the ſhorteſt line between t 

ints, objects, c. 


| he wordis alſo uſed figuratively for an interval, not onlj in 
| reſpect of place, but alſo of time, or quality. 18 
| Thus, we ſay the diſtance of the creation of the world tron 


the nativity of Jeſus Chriſt is upwards of 4000 years : the a. 

ance between the Creator and creature, is infinite. 9 

For the viſion of DisTAxCE, or the manner wherein We come 7 
the idea of diſtaxce in objects. See VISO. 


Disraxcks, 


FT” . = 


D1STANCES, nd way x - r red by the chain, decem - 
d the like. See CHAIN, We. : 
ka D1STANCES are found by taking bearings thereto 
"From the two R of a line _ length is given. See 
-TABLE, T HEODOLITE, CFC. . 
l in geography, is the arch of a great circle interſect- 
en two places. 
70 God the Llavce of two places A and B, (Tab. Geography, 
) far remote from each other: aſſume two ſtations C 
MY from which both the places A and B may be ſeen, 
and with a proper inſtrument find the angles ADC, CDB, 
ACD and DC - and meaſure the diſtance CD. . 
Then in the triangle ACD we have two angles given ACD 
and ADC, together with a fide, from which, by an eaſy rule 
in trigonometry, delivered under the article TRIANGLE, we 


D. | 
= * in the triangle CDB the baſe DC, and the angles at 


e being given, DB is found. 
22 in the triangio ADB, having the fides AD and DB, 
her with the included angle ADB, the diſtance required 
AB is found by the rules given for the reſolution of triangles. 
RIANGLE. 4 
N of a remote object being known, to find its di- 
ce, when the eye firſt deſcries it; and again, the height 
of the eye given, to find the diſtance to which the eye can 
reach on the ſurface of the ſea, or land: Add the height of 
the eye AB, (fig. 9.) to the ſemi-diameter of the earth BC, 
by which you have AC: and ſince in the rectangled triangle 
ADC, the ſides AC and DC are given, the angle DCA is 
ſound by the common rule for reſolution of trian les; the 
quantity of which angle forms the arch DB; which arch 
converted into feet, or the like, gives the diſtance re- 
uired. | 
Copoſe, e. gr. the height of the eye AB five foot; which is 
ſomewhat leſs than in a man of ordinary ſtature. Since BC 
is 19695539, AC will be 19695544, and the angle DAB 
will be tound $9® 57 minutes, 43 ſeconds. Conſequently 
DCB, or the arch 5 is 20 17“ or 137“: And, therefore, 
fince 19 or 3600” make 343752 Paris feet, DB is 130813 
feet 


After the ſame manner we find the diſtance AB, to which an 
object of a given altitude DB may be ſeen ; and conſequently 
we know what diſtance we are off from an _—_ of a given 
altitude, when we firſt diſcover the top ther See ALT1- 
TUDE, 

D1sTAXCE, in navigation, is the number of miles, or leagues, 
that a ſhip has ſailed from any point. See SAILING. 

Disraxck, in aſtronomy.---The diſtance of the ſun, planets, 
and comets, is found from their parallax. See PARALLAx. 
That of the fixed ſtars, as having no ſenſible parallax, we can 
little more than gueſs at. See Fixed STAR. 
The diſtances of the planets from the ſun and earth, in ſemi- 
diameters of the earth, ſuppoſing the greateſt horizontal pa- 
rallax 6% and the dimenſions of the orbits as aſſigned by 
Kepler, are as follow, 


Dif from Great- Werl — 1 
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Mr. Caffini makes the diſtances ſomewhat leſs ; as ſuppoſing 
the ſun's parallax a lictle greater. 
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Dr. Hook, by exact obſervations with a teleſcope of 16 foot 
ndicularly placed, firſt diſcovered, that the diſtances of the 
ars from the zenith is not the ſame at all times of the year; 
panicularly the bright ſtar in the dragon's-head he found 27, 
or 30 ſeconds nearer the zenith of Greſham college, in the 
brumal ſolſtice, than in the eſtival. And after him Mr. Flam- 
1 obſerved the like variations in the pole · ſtar. 
STANCE of the ſun from the moon's node, or apogee, is an arch 
of the ecliptic, intercepted between the ſun's true place, and 
c moon's node, or apogee. See NODE. 
"rate DISTANCE, is the diſtance of the planets place from 
the ſun, reduced to the ecliptic. See CURTATE. 
* of Drsraxce, in perſpective, is a right line drawn from 
eye to the principal point: ſuch is the line OF, (Tab. Per- 
m—_ fig. 12.) drawn between the eye O, and the principal 
Yor. I, 


DIS 


This, as it 1 to the plane, or table, can only be 


the d:/tance of the eye from the table. 
Point of DisTAXCE, in perſpective, is a point in the horizontal 
line at ſuch di/taxce from the principal point, as is that of the 
e from the ſame. See Port. 
uch is the point P, or Q, (Tab. Perſpective, fig. 12.) in the 
horizontal line PQ; whole diſtance from the principal point 
F, is equal to that of the eye from the ſame F. 
D1STAKXCE of the Baſtions, in fortification, is the ſide of the ex- 
terior pu on. See Bas Trion. - 
DISTASTE, or Dise usr, a loſs of appetite, or an averſi- 
on, or repugnance to foods which are commonly eaten. See 
NAUSEA, 
Diſtaſte is held by phyſicians one of the 1 — diſorders of 
the ſtomach. It ariſes from a want of ſenſation in the upper 
orifice of the ventricle; which may be occaſioned various 
ways: as, by a too great abundance of food; thick, heavy 
humors in the ſtomach; fat, viſcid aliment; obſtructions of 
the lacteals; IE of the uſual evacuations; intermiſ- 
fions of the ordinary exerciſes ; a defe& in the nerves, in ha- 
ving their —— faculty — or ſuſpended, as in a le- 
We and apoplexy; and, according to Sylvius, by a groſs, 
viſcid ſaliva, or a thick bile, — out of the — rs 
into the ſtomach, 
DISTEMPER, in medicine. See the article Disk Ask. 
DI1STEMPER, is alſo uſed in painting, for the working up of 
colours with ſomething elſe beſides bare water, or oil. See 
CoLoOUR. | 
If the colours be prepared with the former of theſe, that kind 
of painting is called ming ; and if with oil, it is called painr- 
ing in oil, or ſimply painting. See Lining, and PAinTt- 
ING, 
If the colours be mixed with ſize, whites of eggs, or any ſuch 
proper glutinous, or unctuous ſubſtance, not with oil; 
they then ſay, it is done in diſtemper; as the admirable car- 
toons at Hampton- court. See CARTOON. 
DISTENSION, the act of ſtretching a thing; alſo the ſtate of 
a thing violently ſtretched, and diſtended. See TEx$o0v, 
The Calculus is a hard, ſolid, c. body, cauſing a ſtupor, 
obſtructions, and ditentions. Degori. 

DISTICH, arzTIXxoN, a couplet of verſes ; ora piece of poetry, 
the ſenſe whereof is comprehended in two lines. | 
There are excellent morals in Cato's d;ſtichs. See Vigneul de 

Marville on the diftichs of Cato, T. 1. p. 5+ 55. 
Hexameter, and Pentameter verſes, otherwiſe called elegiacs, 
are diſpoſed in Aich See VERSE. 
DISTICHIASIS “, in medicine, a diſorder of the eye-lids, 
wherein, inſtead of one, they have two rows of cilia, or hairs. 
See CILIA. | | 
@ = word is formed of 816g, twice, and 51%, OT qoiycos, Order, 
ank, | 
In the diſtichiaſis, over the common and natural hairs, there 
grows another extraordinary row, which frequently eradicates, 
and tears up the former, and pricking the membrane immedi- 
ately inveſting the eye, occaſions pain, and draws defluxions 
upon it. See PALPEBRA, LÞ 8 
It is cured, by plucking up the ſecond row of hairs with nip- 
s, and cauterizing the pores, out of which they iſſued. 
DISTILLATION, or DESTILLAT1ON, in chymiſtry and 
pharmacy, the art, or act of ſeparating, or drawing off the 
ſpirituous, aqueous, oleaginous, or ſaline parts of a mixed 
body from the grofler, and more terreltrial parts, by means 
of fire; and collecting, and condenſing. them again by cold. 
See Hear, c. | Hg, 6 
The uſe of diſtillation is very great; it being by means here- 
of, that waters, ſpirits, eſſences, and extracts are chiefly made. 
See WATER, SPe1R1T, Ce. j 
Diſtillation is uſually performed by means of fire raiſed to 
a greater, or leſſer degree, as circumſtances require. See 


FIRE. 
The fire is either applied immediately to the veſſels wherein 
the matters are to be diſti/led; or it is applied mediately by 
means of water, ſand, iron-filings, c. Theſe different me- 
thods of applying the fire, are called baths, balnei; balneum 
Marie or Maris, balneum arenoſum, &c. T are alſo 
called Heats; as ſand-heat, water heat, c. See BALNEUM, 
Preis is ed 39. per afenſim,/by atone when 

;/tsllation is tw , 19. per aſcenſum, ; W 
xp matter to be diſtilled is above the fire, and the ſpirit, or 
other principle, is raiſed from it. See ASCENT. : 

29. per deſcenſum, by deſcent; when the matter which is to 
be 4 illed is below the fire, and the vapour drawn from it, 
precipitated to the bottom of the veſſel. : 

DisriELATIOx by aſcent, is either right, or oblique. ? 

Right D1STILLAT10N, is performed with a common alembic, 
or cucurbite, wherein the liquor is raiſed, and deſcends again, 
in form of drops, into a receiver: and is chietly uſed when 
the texture of the body is ſuch as allows of an eaſy aſcent, as 
in vegetables. See ALEMBICK. - 

Obligne D1ST1ILLAT10N, is performed fide-ways, and in crook- 

veſſels, as retorts. Its uſe is for ſuch bodies as Tonſiſt of 
heavier particles, and which cannot be raiſed without a ſtrong 


| 6 5 impulie, 
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- impulſe, nor even by the ſtrongeſt ſo high as the top of the 
alembic ; of which kind are almoſt all minerals, and metals. 
Sec RETORT. 
D1ST1LLAT1ON by deſcent, is where the fire is applied on the 
top, and all around the veſſel, whoſe orifice is at the bottom; 
and conſequently, the vapour not being able to riſe upwards, 
it is forced to precipitate, and diſtil down to the bottom. 
There is a ſecond kind of diſtillation by deſcent, called 
er deli 
Fe ſalts into a liquor, by means of moiſture. See DE L1- 
U1UM. 
In che reſolution of ſimples, an excellent method to preſerve 
their virtues, is, in lieu of fire, or any other foreign heat, 
which might alter, or deftroy theſe virtues, to make uſe of the 
heat of a dunghil made of putrified herbs of the ſame kind 
with thoſe to be drftilled. : 
The proceſs, and meafures of diſtillatiom, are very different, 
according to the different ſubjects to be d:/t:/led. 
Acid ſpirits are uſually drawn in a reverberatory furnace, and 
with a vehement fire : ponderous woods, as guaicum, box, 
amber, c. are d:/lilled in a retort, after the ſame manner. 
In theſe, firſt comes a little phlegm, and then, the fire in- 
creaſing, the ſpirits fly out in white clouds. When they 
ceaſe to come, the matter in the receiver is filtrated through 
a _— which lets paſs the ſpirits, leaving a black fœtid oil 
behind. . 
Odoriferous plants, as balm, wormwood, ſage, hyſſop, c. 
are diſtilled by the cucurbit, or veſica; firſt pouring a ſtrong 
decoction of the ſame plant hot, upon the plant itſelf bruiſed, 
and letting the whole digeſt in a cloſe veſſel two days. Then 
about halt the water, or ſpirit is drawn away by diſtillation; 
and what remains, being preſſed, filtrated, and evaporated to 
the conſiſtence of honey, is the extract of the plant. Laſtly, 
drying what remained in the cloth after expreſſion, and burn- 
ing it, they make a lixivium of irs aſhes ; which being filtrated, 
and evaporated to dryneſs, what remains is the fixed falt of 
the plant. 
Phine not odoriferous, ate generally managed thus: The plant 
being pounded, and two thirds of the alembic, or retorr filled 
with it, they pour a good quantity of the expreſled juice of the 
ſame plant upon it, ſo as the bruiſed matter may float therein, 
without ſticking any where to the veſſel. Then they draw 
off about half as much water, as there was juice, which is 
the di/tilled water of that plant. What remains, being preſſed 
in a cloth, and the juice ſettled, they filtrate, and evaporate it 
to two thirds, and ſetting it in a cool place, the eſſential ſalt 
ſhoots into cryſtals. 
There is alſo a method of DisTiLLING cold; which is thus per- 
formed: They take, for inſtance, four pounds of flowers, 
more or leſs, and put them in three or four pints of water, 
and the whole in a limbeck, which they lute exactly; then 
place it in a veſſel half filled with ice, beaten and ſalted, as 
if they meant to freeze che water; then fit on a receiver, and 
lute it well; then wetting a linen cloath in hot water, they 
cover the limbeck head therewith, repeating this ſeveral times; 
by which means the fineſt parts are raiſed from the flowers. 
But care muſt be taken, that all the ſuperfluous water haye 
been firſt emptied out of the limbeck. 
Dr. Beal, in the Sowa or Tranſactiont, mentions an ex- 
traordinary kind of cold diſtillatious, viz. made by froſt and 
cold air: His thermometer being expoſed out of doors, du- 


ring the ſevere froſts of 1665; fine clear drops, like dew, | 
aſcended to the top of the tube, which afterwards, in time, 


on. 
| DISTINCT Notion, or Idea, according to Mr. Leibnitt, , 
inch ; which, though the ſpirit of wine itſelf was tinged very 


re-deſcended into the ſtem, and filled the ſpace of half an 
deep, yet this ſecond ſpirit was clearer and brighter than any 
cryſtal. The like he did by expoſing his thermometer to the 
hot air in the middle of ſummer. And hence takes occa- 
_ to recommend a further proſecution of this pſychro- 
technia. | 

The aſcent of fluids, we are taught by philoſophy, is effected 
two ways: 1. On account of their ſpecitic gravity ; and, '2. By 
impulſe. See FLurD, and ASCENT. 
The firſt way of elevation is manifeſt from this lemma, viz. 
that particles of bodies which ſwim in any fluid, if they be 
ſpecifically lighter, muſt be born upwards by that fluid. 
Hence, as diſtilled liquors are carried upwards through the air, 
it &- to be inquired, how they come to be ſpecifically lighter 
than air. 

Now, a fluid will be ſpecifically lighter than another, when, 
under a larger ſurface, it has an equal, or a leſs gravity ; ac- 
cording to this proportion, the bulk of the fluid ought to be 
increaſed in 4:;ſti{lation; and how eaſily by the help of fire, 
it may be increaſed, or, which is the ſame thing, rarefied, will 
appear from what we have ſaid under the articles RAREFAC- 
TION, HEAT, c. 

Ir is known by computation, that the proportion of the ſpe- 
cific gravity of water to that of air, is ſomething more than 
eight hundred to one. Since, therefore, ſimilar ſpheres, or 
ſolids, are as the cubes of their diameters, and the ſpecific gra- 
viry decreaſes reciprocally, in the very ſame proportion, as the 
cubes of their diameters increaſe; In order to make a particle 


um; Which is a natural liquifying, or reſolving | 


1 


| 
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of water lighter than a particle of air, no more ; neceſſ 
than to rarety it, till its diameter becomes 9 J 
which in this caſe is but a very ſmall degree of rarefaction 
for the cube of the diameter in a particle fo tateficl . 
thouſand. If the diameter be made eleven times rene * 
cube will be 1331; and if twelve, 1728. 80 the w he 
when rarefied but twelve degrees, will be above doub! ew. 
than air. And, if the rarefaction be carried on fun 
may eaſily be collected from the increaſe of the numbers . 
a particle of water may be render'd almoſt infinitely 1; he 
than air. Now, the elevation of bodies equally and a0. 
heavy, is always proportionable to their different aptitude 
be rarefied ; that is, they aſcend quicker, upon the applic 4 
of any force, the more ſuſceptible they are of rarities 
but in bodies, whoſe aptitude to rarefy is equal, the tine of 
aſcent is to be determined by their ſpecific gravity, 
But it is not only ſpecific gravity that ſerves to elevate hog; 
in diſtillation, but an external impulſe may alſo cauſ- ter 
aſcent : the impulſe, we have here to do with, comes 
the fire, whoſe. particles, though extreamly ſmall and 1; 
yet may raife bodies much heavier than themſelves, by ache 
upon them with a certain degree of force : For ſince the — 
ment of a body, or that force, by which it acts upon anoche; 
is in a compound ratio of the quantity of matter, and cels. 
rity; the celerity may be ſo increaſed, as to give a ſufficent 
farce to the body, though the quantity of matter in it be e. 
ver ſo ſmall. Let ſome heavy body, therefore, be ſuppoſed 
to deſcend, with no other moment than what it receives from 
its own gravity; in this caſe then, the air, which is much 
lighter, may be moved with ſuch celerity, as not only to fy. 
ſtain that body, but to mount it up higher; and the more t- 
pid the impetus of the air is, or the ſurface of the body more 
diffuſed, the higher and ſwifter willthe elevation be, 
So fire, though it be a body of the minuteſt ſize, may be 
moved with that rapidity, as to acquire, and communicaz 
what force can be deſired towards removing any obſtacles. 
hen, therefore, the moment of fire is augmented in the 
manner explained, ſo as to exceed the force of the djtille4 
body, it will remove it from its former ſituation ; or what is 
here the ſame thing, becauſe the direction of its motion tends 
upwards, will carry it up. And thus, particles ſpecifically 
heavier than the air contained in the retort, as tnoſe of acid 
ſpirits are, aſcend by a more violent impulſe of the fire uſed 
in diſtillation. See EVAPORATION, EXHALATION, (Fc. 
Another — to be noted, is, that the ſame quantity of mit- 
ter is elevated ſo much the eaſier, in proportion, as the ſur- 
face is enlarged ; for the more this is diffuſed, the more pu- 
ticles of fire it receives: having, therefore, this united fotceto 
drive it up, it more eaſily aſcends; ſo that, by the ſame de- 
gree of fire, bodies will not equally ariſe, though they are 
equally heavy; if there be that difference in their ſurfaces al- 
ready ſuppoſed. | 
The air alſo has no ſmall- ſhare in the buſineſs of impulle; 
for being rarefied by the fire, it is not only impelled upwards 
it ſelf, but carries other particles up with it: and it tnay be 
learned by many very familiar experiments, what impetus 
bodies ſo rarefied exert. Whoſdever, therefore, well conli- 
ders theſe three things, viz. ſpecific levity ; an impelling 
force; and the extent of ſurface ; and what may be effetted 
by them, and how many ways, and in what proportions al 
of them may be changed, will very eaſily account for all the 
variety, which is found in the ſeveral proceſſes of 4iſtillun 


when we can enumerate marks and characters erough whete- 

by to recollect a thing. 8 : 

Such, e. gr. is this, that a circleis a figure bounded with 2 

curve line that returns into itſelf; all the points whereof are 

2 diſtant from one middle point. See Nor iox, and 
DEA. 

Disrixcr Baſe, in optics, is that diſtance from the pole of 8 
convex glaſs, in which objects, beheld through it, Pe 
diſtin&, and well detined : ſo that the diſtind? baſe coincices 
with what we otherwiſe cal} the tocus. See Focus. 
The diſtin# baſe is cauſed by the collection of the rays al 
ceeding from a ſingle point in the object, into a ſingle po 
in the repreſentation ; and, therefore, concave glaſſes, wc! 
do not unite, but ſcatter, and diſſipate the rays, can have nb 
real Aiſtinct᷑ baſe, See CONCAVE. 

DISTINCTION, a diverſity in things, 
D1FFEKENCE. 

Logicians define diſtinckion, an aſſemblage of two, ot = 
words, whereby diſparate things, or their conceptions, are 
noted. See Dxvis10N. 

There are three kinds of diſtindions taken 
ferent modes of exiſtence; the firſt real, the 
and the laſt rational. bs exiſt 

Real DisrIxcritox, is that between things which may 11 
or be conceived to exiſt a- part from each other; ſuch is 
between two ſubſtances, or the modes of two ſubſtances. - 

Modal D1STINCTION, is that between ſeveral things, 0 


1 he 
whereof may exiſt without the other, but not vice wh. 


or conceptions. See 


from the three di 
ſecond modal, 
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other without that: ſuch is that between the mind, and an 


act of will; between wax, and its hardneſs; water, and its 
freeting, Sc. | 


D1STINCTIO rations, or rational DISTINCTION, is that between 


ſeveral things, Which are really oneandthe ſame, and whereof 
one cannot exiſt without the other, nor vice verſa the other 
without this: ſuch is that between a thing, and its eſſence; 
detween the eſſence, and 3 2 
Of this diſtiuction ſome authors it two kinds; the one 
barbarouſly called rarromirratiocinate, having ſome foundation 
in things ; as when we Aiſt ingwiſß the juſtice of God from his 
mercy : the other called rations rarivernantis, which has no 
foundation at all, and therefore is by many quite rejected. 
Though others contend, that chere is no diſtinckio rationis, 
but is at the ſame time a real diſtinctiom : thus, — they, 
God, and juſt God, are to each other as milk and white 
milk: and à juſt God, and merciful God, as white milk and 
ſweet milk. But when I fay, milk is diſtinguiſbed from white 
milk, or white milk from tweet milk, the diſtinctias falls be- 
tween whiteneſs and ſweetneſs, which is a real Aiſtiuction. 
See ABSTRACTION. 

Metaphyſical DiSTINCT1ON, called alfo by the ſchool-men Mlie- 
tas, Alterietas, and Diverſitas, is a non-agteement of being, 
whereby this entity is not that, or one is not another. 

DisrixcTiox, or Disrmovo, in the ſchools, an expedient to 
evade an argument, or to clear up, and unfold an ambigu- 
ous propoſition, which may be true in one ſenſe, and falſe in 

another. 
The reſpondent was hard preſſed, but he diſengaged himſelf 
by a diſtinguo. Moliere makes T. D. ſay to his miſtreſs, who 
had told him, he muſt ſubmit to the will of a perſon he loved: 
Diſtingao, Mademoiſelle; pour Pimtereſt de for amour, Con- 
cedo: contre ſa paſſion, Nego. 

DISTORTION, in medicine. DrsrorT1o Oris, or Disrok- 
TION of the mouth, is a contraction, or ſhortening of one ſide 
of the mouth, occaſioned by a convyullion, or a palſy of the 
muſcles of one fide of the face. See ConvuLs1 0x, 

When the aitortios ariſes from a convulſion, it is on the ſame 
fide with the convulſion, the force of the convulſive part being 
* that — the — part: on = contrary, when it 
ariſes a palſy, it is on the oppoſite ſide, the ic 
being here ſurmounted by the ſound. See 8 * 
In a diſtortion of the month the patient can only ſpit on one 
fide: and if you make him laugh, or oblige him to pronounce 
the letter O, you will calily perceive, that he only moves one 
fide of his mouth. 

The Greeks call this diſorder -wacuc wwneo;. See SPASMUS 

Disrox tiox of the eye, called alſo ſqwintrag, or ſtrabiſmins. See 
STRABISMUS. 

DISTORTOR Oris, in anatomy, a muſcle of the mouth, 
called alſo Zygomaticns. Se ZYGOMATICUS: 

DISTRACTION, in medicine, ſometimes denotes the a& of 
pulling a fibre, membrane, or the like, beyond its natural ex- 
tent; and what is capable of this enlargement, is ſaid to be 

diſtraftile. See F1BRE. * 0 

DISTRAIN, in law.---To Disrxatx is to attach, or ſcize 
on one's goods, for the ſatisfaction of a debt. See DISTRESS. 

DISTRESS, in law, a compulſion had recourſe to in certain 
real actions, for bringing a man to appear in court, ot to pay 
rent, or other duty denied. See Naam. 

Diſtreſs is divided by Briton into reah and perſowal. 
Perſonal D1STRESS is made by diſtraining a man's moveable 


goods, and ſeizing all the profits of his lands, and tenements | 


5 the teſte, or date of the _ for — —— con- 

tempt in not ing to an action brought againſt him, 

When he was — or attached: aud the iſſues fo re- 
turned * ſheriffs, are forfeited to the king, and eſtreated 
into the Exchequer. 

Real Disrakss is made on immoveable goods. It differs from 

an attachment in this, that it cannot be taken by any common 
perſon, without the compaſs of his own fee; except it be pre- 
ſently after the carte), or other things, are driven, or bore off 

ground, on purpoſe to avoid diſtreſs. See ATTACHMENT. 
Diſtreſs is alſo divided into finite, and infinite. | 
e Disrxxss, is that limited by law, how often it ſhall be 
_— A bring the party to trial of the action; viz. once, 
C, 

Infinite Dx STRESS, is, Without limitation, till the party come; 
% 3gainſt a jury, which refuſes to appear upon certificate of 
-_ the procels is venire facias, habeas corpus, and diſtreſs 

e. 
Laſtly, diſtreſs is again divided into grasd diſtreſs, by Fitz- 
, 
Gberben call e nie, and ly diſtreſs. 
d D1ST&Ess, is that made of all the goods and chattels the 
* hath within the county. See GRAND Diſtreſs. 
he uſual effect of diſtreſs is to drive the party d;/$rained to 
eplevy the diſtreſs, and fo take his action of treſpaſs againſt 
q Aiſtrainer; or elſe to compound with him for the debt, or 
wy, tor which diſtreſs was made. 
TC are ſeveral things not diſtrainable : for a diſtreſs muſt 
* thing, * 5 8 in ſome body; 
» MIretore, dogs, bucks, e 8, Cc. are fer natura 
— rn ks, coneys, S fe , 


— 
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Again, although it be of a valuable property, as an horſe, (yet 
_— man, or woman is riding on him) or an ax n. 
hand cutting wood) and the like, are for that time priviledged, 
and cannot be diſtrained. | 
Agkin, valnable things ſhall not be diffraired for rent, which 
are for the benefit, and maintenance of trades, and which, by 
— r are for the commonwealth, and are by autho - 
rity of the law there; as an horſe in a ſmith's ſhop; materi- 
als in the weaver's ſhop for making cloth; cloth, orgarments 
in the taylor's ſhop; ſacks of corn, or meal in a mill, ot a 
market A, a any thing diſtrained for dainage-feaſant, for it is 
c is, | 

, nothing ſhall be Aiſtrained for rent, which cannot be 

rendered again in as good a plight, as it was at the time of 

' the diſtreſs taken; us ſheaves, or ſhocks of corn cannot be 
d:ſtrained for rent, but for damage-feaſant they may. Again, 
beaſts belonging to the plow ſhall nor be diſtrained 

© Laſtly, furnaces, cauldrons, or the like, fixed to the freehold, 
or doors, or windows of an houſe, or the like, cannot be 
diſtrained : when a diſtreſs is taken that has life in it, it muſt 
be brought into the common "_ or kept in an open place, 
where the owner may give it food. See Pound. 

DISTRIBUTION, the a& of dividing a thing into ſeveral 

8, in otder to the diſpoſing each in its proper place. See 

IVISION, 

A dramatic poet ſhould have 4iſtr:b#ted his ſubject into acts 
and ſcenes, ere he proceed to the verſification, c. See Act, 
c. Orators diſtribute their harangues into exordium, nar- 
ration, confirmation, & . See ORAT1ON. 
The Jewiſh nation was diſtributed into 12 tribes. See TRIBE. 
The digeſt is diſtributed into 53 books. See Drgtsr. 
The diſtribution of the food throughout all the parts of the 
body, is one of the greateſt wonders in nature, See Dicks- 
TION, and NUTR1T1ON. | 

Mannal, and guotidiawn D1STR1BUTI ONS, denote certain ſmall 
ſums of money, appointed by the donors, or founders thete- 
of, to be diſtributed to ſuch of the canons of a chapter as are 
aQually preſent, and aſſiſtant at certain obits, or offices. 

D1STR1BUT1ON, in rhetoric, is a kind of deſeription; or a figure, 
whereby an orderly diviſion, and enumetation is made 

rincipal qualities of a ſubject. See DESCR1PTION. 

For example, He has underſtanding to ſee our faulrs, juſtice 
to reſtrain them, and authority to puniſh them. Their throat 
is an open ſepulchre, they flatter with their tongues ; the poi 
ſon of aſps is under their lips; their mouth is full of curſing, 
and lies; and their feet Iwift to ſhed blood. 4 

D1STR1IBUTION, in printing, the taking a form aſunder, ſepa- 
rating the letters, and diſpoſing them in the caſes again, each 
in its proper cell. See PRINTING. 

DrsTR1BUTION, in architecture. DIisTR1BUTION of the plan, 
denotes the dividing, and diſpenſing the ſeveral 2 and mem- 
bers, which compoſe the plan of a building. See BUr1LDING. 

D1$STRIBUTION of dans, is an equal, orderly placing 
the ornaments in any member, or compoſition of architecture. 
See ORNAMENT. 

DISTRIBUTIVE Jaſtice, is that whereby we give every per- 
ſon what belongs to him. See JUSTICE. ; 

DISTRICT, the territory, or extent of juriſdiction of a judge. 
See JURISDICTION. es 
A judge, or officer cannot act out of his own diſtrict. See JUDGE. 

DisTR1cT, in law, properly denotes the place wherein a man 
has the power of diſtraining, or, the circuit, or territory, 
wherein one may be compelled to appear. Where we ſay, 
hors de ſon fee; others ſay, extra diſtrictum ſuum. See FEE. 

DISTRINGAS, a writ directed to the ſheriff, or other officer, 
commanding him to diſtrain one for a debt to the king; or 
for his appearance at a certain day. See DISTRESS. 

DISVELLOPED, in heraldry, is uſed much in the ſame ſenſe 
with diſplayed.---T hus colours, ſaid in an army to be flying, 
are in heraldry ſaid to be diſvelloped. See DISPLAYED. 

DITCH, in fortification, called alſo Poſe, and Mo, a trench 
dug round the rampart, or wall of a fortified place, between 
the ſcarp, and counterſcarp.---See Tab. Fortif. fig. 21. lit. h bh, 
toc. alſo Moar. 

Some ditches are dry; others full of water: each whereof 
have their advantages. The earth dug out of the ditch ſerves 
to form the rampart. See RAMPAKT, i | 
The ditch ſhould be of ſuch breadth, as that the talleſt tree 
may not reach over it, i. e. from 15 to 20 fathoms ; though 
the rule others give for the dimenſions of the diteh, is, that it 
afford earth enough to build the rampart of due magnicude. 
The ſpace between the rampart and ditch, being about fix foot, 
is called the Berm, or Liſt. See BERM. 

DITHYRAMBIC, ſomething that relates to the dithyrambas. 
See DITHYRAMBUS. 2 N : : 
We ſay, a dithyrambic verſe, dithurambic poet, dithyramb:c 
heat, Ec. A compound 4dithyrambic word, Mr. Dacier ob- 
ſerves, has ſomctimes its beauty, and force, Some moderns 
call compoſitions in the taſte of the ode, only not diſtinguiſh- 
ed into ſtrophes, and conſiſting of all kinds of vaſe iuditte- 
rently, dithyrambic odes. See ONE. | 
Ditbyrambic poetry owes its birth to Greece, and the * 
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of wine. It favours ſtrongly of its original ; as admitting of 
no rules, but the ſallies of a fiery imagination. And yet art 
is not quite excluded; but delicately applied, to guide and 
reſtrain the dithyrambic impetuoſity, and only indulge it in 
flights that are pleaſing. In effect, what our poets ſay of the 

e, is more true of the dirhyrambic, than of the ode, that 

its diſorder is an effect of art, See PINDARIC, | 

DITHYRAMBUS, atereamsox, in the ancient poetry, a hymn 
in honour of Bacchus, full of tranſport, and poetical rage. 
See HYMN, Cc. 5 
The meaſure, which is what diſtinguiſhes this kind of poetry, is 
ſaid to have been invented by d:zthyrambas, a Theban ; but 
Pindar attributes it to the Corinthians; and the modern ety- 
mologiſts furniſh us with another origin of the word. 

In effect, the verſe might be called thus from the god it was 
conſecrated to, who himſelf was named dithyrambus; either 
on account of his having been brought twice into the world, 
according to the fable of Semele and Jupiter, or by reaſon of 
his having triumphed twice: from 3g, twice; and bb. ages, 
triumph. 

Be the as it will, the ancients, as we aretold by Ariſtotleand 
Horace, gave the appellation dithyrambus to thoſe verſes 
wherein none of the common rules, or meaſures were obſer- 
ved; much like thoſe called by the French Vers Libres, by the 
Italians Verſi Sciolti, and by the modern Greeks, Politici, a 
name they give to proſe, which theſe verſes reſemble more 
than poetry. See PINDARIC, | 
We have now no remains of the dizhyrambi of the ancient 
poets, ſo that we cannot ſay preciſely hat their meaſure Was: 
all we know is, that it was very bold, and irregular. . The 
poets not only took the liberty to forge new words for the 
purpoſe, but made double, and compound words, which con- 
tributed very much to the magnificence of the dithyrambus. 
Horace has ſometimes imitated them. Daciet, Fa. Commire, 
and ſome other modern writers, have compoſed Latin pieces 
of all kinds of verſe inditferently, according as the ſubject, 
and words preſented themſelves, without any order, or diſtri- 
bution into ſtrophes, and call them dithyrambi. 

DITONE *, Ditoxum, in muſic, an interval comprehending 
two tones, a greater and a leſs. See INTERVAL, and T oxe. 

The word is formed of 3%, tavice ; and og, Tone. 

The ratio of the ſounds that form the ditone is of 4 to 5; 
and that of the ſemi-ditone, of 5 to 6. Fa. Parran makes the 
ditone the fourth kind of ſimple concords : others make it the 
firſt diſcord, dividing the ditone into 18 equal parts, or com- 
ma's, the nine on the acute ſide go to the greater tone. Salo- 
mon de Caux. | 

DITRIGLYPH, in architecture, the ſpace between two tri- 

lyphs. See TzxIGLyPa. 

DIV AL, iu heraldry, the herb night-ſhade, uſed by ſuch as bla- 
z0n with flowers and herbs inſtead of colours and metals, for 
ſable, or black. See SABLE. 

DIVALIA * in antiquity, a feaſt held among the ancient Ro- 
mans on the 21ſt of December, in honour of the goddeſs An- 
gerona; whence it is alſo called Augeronalia. See ANGERO- 
NALIA. 

This feaſt was eſtabliſhed on occaſion of a diſeaſe which de- 
ſtroyed man, and beaſt : that diſeaſe was a kind of ſquinancy, 
or inflamm:.tion and ſwelling of the throat, called in Latin 
Angina ; whence the appellation Angeronalia, as Macrobius 
relates Lib. I. Saturn. c. 12. 

On the day of this feaſt, the pontifices performed ſacrifice in 
the temple of Volupia, of the goddeſs of joy and pleaſure, 
who was the ſame wich Angerona; and ſuppoſed to drive a- 
way all the ſorrows and chagrins of life. 

DIV AN *, a council-chamber, or court wherein juſtice is ad- 
miniſtred, in the eaſtern nations, particularly among the Turks. 

Divan is an Arabic word, ſignifying the ſame witn Sofa in the 
Turkiſh dialect. See Sor 4. g 

Tne word is alſo uſed for a hall, in the private houſes of the 
orientals. The cuſtom of china does not allow the receiving 
of viſits in the inner parts of the houſe, but only at the entry, 
in a divan contrived on purpoſe for ceremonies. Le Compte. 
Travellers relate wonders of the ſilence, and expedition of the 
divans of the eaſt. We ſay, the Grand Vier has held a divas ; 
meaning, he has aſſembled the grandees of the port, to delibe- 
rate of the affairs of the empire, 

Di the appellation of one of the miniſters of ſtate 
in Perſia. 

The divan-begh: is the ſuperintendant of juſtice: his place is 
the laſt of the fix miniſters of the ſecond rank, who are all un- 
der the athemadauler, or firſt miniſter. 

To the tribunal of the divan-begh: appeals lie from ſentences 
paſſed by the governors. He has a fixed ſtipend, or appoint- 
ment of 5c000 crowns, that he may render juſtice gratis. 
All the ſerjeants; uſhers, c. of the court, are in the ſervice 
of the divan- begbi. He takes cognizance of the criminal 
caufes of the chams, governors, and other great lords of 
Perſia, when accuſed of any fault, and receives appeals from 
the daruga. | 

There are 4/van-begh?'s not only at court, and in the capital, 
put alſo in the provinces, and other cities of the empire. 
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This officer is not confined by any other law, or rule in 
ea 


adminiſtration of juſtice, but the alcoran ; which, too, he ; 
rr at 1 yp He takes no cognizance of civil cus 

DIVERGENT, or DIVER GING Lines, in eometry wk. 
m_ diſtance is continually increaſing. See Lyxe. _ 

ines which conyerge one way, diverge the Oppoſite 
See CONVERGING. SY . 

D1vERGENT, or DIVERGING, in optics, is particularly apy; 
to rays, which iſſuing from a radiant point, or having in ther 
paſſage undergone a refraction, or reflexion, do continu! 
— 2 — other. 5 Ray. ! 

n which ſenſe the word is o to convergent, which; 

plies the rays to approach — or — 8 — 
where being arrived, they interfe&, and if continued further 
become diverging. See CONVERGING. ' 
Concave glafles render the rays &verging; and convex one; 
converging. See LENS. 

Concave mirrors make the rays converge ; and conver 
diverge. See MiRROR, and alſo Coxvextty, Concay;. 
TY, Ray, REFRACTION, and REFLExX10N. 

It is demonſtrated, in optics, that as the diameter of 3 
large pupil does not exceed 7 of a digit; diverging rays, flow. 
ing from a radiant point, will enter the pupil, parallel, to a 
intents and purpoſes, if the diſtance of the 4 from the 
eye be 40000 feet. See LIST and VIS ITOx. 

DivERGinG Hyperbola, is one whoſe legs turn their converities 
towards one another, and run towards quite contrary ways, 
See HYPERBOLA. 

DIVERSION, in war, the ac of attacking an enemy in one 
place, where he is weak, and unprovided, with deſign to make 

im call his forces from another place, where he was going 
to make an irruption. 

The Romans had no way to drive Hannibal out of Italy, by 
to make a diverſion, by attacking Carthage. 
Divz&$10x, in medicine, the turning of the courſe, or flux of 
humours from one part to another, by proper applications, 

See REvULS1ON, and DERIVATION, 

DIVERSITY differs from diſtinQion in this, that the latter is 
the work of the mind ; but the former js in things themſelves, 
antecedent to any operation of the mind. For things that 
are ſeveral, are different; even though I do not conceive them, 
See Disrixcriox, and D1iFFERENCE. 

The diverſity, or difference of things, therefore, ariſes from 
their eſſential attributes. 

| DIVESTING, properly fignifies undrefling, or ſtripping off ones 

garments, in contra-diſtinftion to inveſting. See Ixvxsri- 
TURE. | 

In law it is uſed for the act of ſurrendring, or relinquiſhing 
one's effects. By a contract of donation, or ſale, the donor, 
or ſeller are ſaid to be diſſeiſed, and diveſted of their property 
in ſuch a commodity, and the donee, or purchaſer becomes 
inveſted therewith. 

A demiſe is a general diveſtiture, which the fathers and mo- 
thers make of all their effects, in favour of their children. 
DIVIDEND, in arithmetic, the number given to be divided; 

or that whereof the diviſion is made. See Divistox. 
The dividend muſt always be greater than the diviſor. The 
quotient always contains as many unites, as the dividend con- 
tains the diviſor times. See Dr1visoN. 

DIVINATION, the act, or art of foretelling future events. Set 
PROPHECY, ENTHUSIASM, c. 

— is divided by the ancients into artificial, and natu- 
741. 

Artificial DivixaTion, is that, which proceeds by reaſoning 
upon certain external ſigns, conſidered as indications of futu- 
rity. See SIGN, PROGNOSTIC. 

Natural Divixariox, is that, which preſages things from 3 
meer internal ſenſe, and perſuaſion of the mind, without an 
aſſiſtance of ſigns. Tk 

Natural divination, again, is of two kinds; the one re, 
the other by influx. 

The firſt is founded on this ſuppoſition, that the ſoul, collec- 
ted within it ſelf, and not diffuſed, or divided among the cr. 
gans of the body, has, from its own nature and eſſence ſome 
re-knowledgeof futurethings : witneſs whatis ſeen in dreams, 
extaſies, the confinesof death, c. ; bo 
The ſecondis founded on this, that the ſoul receives, after t 
manner of a mirror, ſome ſecundary illumination from the pre- 
ſence of God, and other ſpirits. See SOUL. * 

Artificial divination is alſo of two kinds: the one arguing wit 
natural cauſes: ſuch are the predictions of phyſicians 2 t 
the events of diſeaſes, from the pulſe, urine, c. ſuch allo 
are thoſe of the politician, Oh venalem urbem, & mox pers. 
turam fi emptorem invenerts! _ . 
The ſecond proceeds from experiments, and obſervations 
birrarily inſtiruted ; and is moſtly ſuperſtitious. i 
Infinite are the ſyſtems of divination reducible to this — 
by birds, the entrails of beaits, dreams, lines of the — 
points marked at random, numbers, names, the __ "a 
a ſieve, the air, fire, the ſortes præneſtinæ, Virgilianæ an 
metric; with numerous others, the principal ſpecies W neren 


and their names, are: Ply- 
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mancy, or Sciomancy, which conſiſts in caliing up the 
. or —— of the deceaſed, to learn ot them ſomething 
required. Dacty liomancy, performed by means of one, or 
more rings. Hydromancy, performed with ſea-water. Pe- 
gomancy, with ſpring-water. Ornithomancy, which was 
the buſineſs of the augurs: Clidomancy, performed with 
keys. Coskinomancy, with, a riddle, or ſieve. Cledoniſm, 
dy words, or voice. Extiſpiſcina, by the entrails of victims. 
Alphitomancy, or Aleuromancy, by flower. Keraunoſcopia, 
by the conſideration of thunder-bolts. Capnomancy, by 
ſmoak. Alectryomancy, by cocks. Pyromancy; by fire. 
Lithomancy, by ſtones. Lychnomancy, by lamps. Necro- 
mancy, by the dead, or their bones, c. Oneirocritica, by 
dreams. Ooſcopy, by eggs. Lecanomancy, by a baſon of 
water. Gaſtromancy, by the belly, or by vials. Palpitation, 
Saliffatio, naue, by the pulſation, or motion of ſome mem- 
ber. Axinomancy, by a hatchet, or cleaver. Catoptroman- 
cy, or Cryltallomancy, by a mirror. Chiromancy, by the 
lines of the hand. Geomancy, by the earth. Ceromancy, 
by figures of wax. Arithmomancy, by numbers. Beloman- 
cy, by arrows. Sycomancy, (Fc. all deſcribed by Cardan, 
in his 1Vth book, de Sapientia; and under their proper articles 
in this Dictionary. See PSYCHOMANCY, DACTYLIOMANCY, 
SORTES, GC. | 
All theſe kinds of divination have been condemned by the fa- 
thers, and councils; as ſuppoſing ſome compact with the devil. 
Fludd has ſeveral treatiſes on the ſeveral ſpecies of divina- 
tion: Cicero has two books of the divination of the ancients, 
whercin he refutes the whole ſyſtem. pet 
In Holy Scripture we find mention made of nine different 
kinds of divination : the firſt performed by the iuſpection of 
planets, ſtars, and clouds: it is ſuppoſed to be the practicers of 
this, whom Moſes calls vv Meonen, of Y aan, cloud, 
Deuter. c. XVIII. v. 10. 2. Thoſe, whom the prophet calls 
in the ſame place VH Menacheſch, which the vulgate, and 
generality of interpreters render Azgar. 3. Thoſe, who in 


the ſame place are called qui) Mecaſcheph; which the ſep- 


tuagint, and vulgate tranſlate, a man given to ill practices. 
4. Such authors, whom Moſes in the ſame chapter, v. 11. 
calls HN Hhober. 5. Thoſe who conſult the ſpirits called 
Python ; or, as Moſes expreſſes it in the ſame book, AN Wy, 
thoſe who ask queſtions of Python. 6. Witches, or magicians, 
whom Moſes calls y Fefe 7. Thoſe, who conſult 
the dead, Necromancers. 8. The prophet Hoſeah, c. IV. 12. 
mentions ſuch as conſult ſtaves, 529 Nu, which kind of 
divination may be called Rhahdomancy. 9. The laſt kind of 
dvination mentioned in ſcripture, is Hepatoſcapy, or the con- 
ſideration of the liver. See RHABDOMANCY. 


DIVINE, ſomething that comes from, or relates to, God. 


See GoD. 
The word is alſo uſed, figuratively, for any thing that is ex- 
cellent, extraordinary, and that ſeems, to go beyond the power 
of nature, and the capacity of mankind. 
In which ſenſe, the compaſs, teleſcope, clocks; c. are ſaid 
to be ditine inventions: Plato is called the divine Author, the 
divine Plato; and the ſame appellation is given to Seneca: 
Hippocrates is called, the divine old man, divinus, ſenex, c. 
The Arabs give the appellation, D:vines, mo Elabioun, 
to their ſecond ſect of philoſophers, * contiſting of ſuch as 
admit a firſt mover of all things, a ſpixitual ſubſtance free 
from all kind of matter, in a word, a God. By this name 
they diſtinguiſh them from their firſt ſect, whom they call 
Deherioun, or Thabaionn, i. e. worldlings, and naturaliſts, as 
admitting of no principles beyond the material world, and 
nature. 
* The word N] Elabioun, is derived from NN 41la, God: 
ſo that the *E/ahioun are the Divines, or thelogues, as Caſtel- 
lus rencers it; or, ſuch as own a God. 


DIVING, the art, or act of deſcending under water to conſi- 


derable depths, and abiding there a competent time. 
The uſes of diving are very conſiderable, particularly in the 
Uhing for pearls, corals, ſpunges, Sc. See PEARL-Fiſhing, 
UNGE, Oe. i | 
There have been divers methods propoſed, and engines con- 
trived, to tender the buſineſs of diving more ſafe and eaſy. 
he great point is to furniſh the driver with freſh air; without 
Which, he muſt eithet make a ſhort ſtay, or periſh. 
Thoſe who give fot ſpunges in the Mediterranean, help them- 
ſelves by carrying down ſpunges dipt in oil in their mouths. 
But conſidering the ſmall quantity of air that can be contained 
in the pores of a ſpunge, and how much that little will be 
contracted by the preſſure of the incumbent air, ſuch a ſupply 
cannot long ſubſiſt the diver. For it is found by experiment, 
that a gallon of air included in a bladdet, and by a pipe reci- 
Procalſy inſpired and expired by the lungs, becomes unfit for 
reipiration in little more than one minute of time. For though 
us elaſticity be but little altered in paſſing the lungs, yet it 
us vivifying ſpirit, and is rendered effœete. 
15 effect, a naked diver, Dr. Halley aſſures us, without a 
Dunge, cannot remain above a couple of minutes encloſed in 
wer; nor much longer with one, without ſuffocating; nor, 


_ 018 practice, neat ſo long; ordinary perſons begin- 


DIV 


ning to ſtifle in about half" a minute. Beſides, that if the 


depth be conſiderable, the preſſure of the water in the veſſels 


makes the eyes blood · ſnhotten, and frequently occations a ſpit- 


ting of blood. 
Hence, where there has been occaſion to continue long at the 


bottom, ſome have contrived double flexible pipes, to circu- 
late air dowu into a cavity encloling the diver as with ar- 
mour, both to furniſh air, and to bear off the preſſure of the 
water, and to give leave to his breaſt to dilate upon inſpira- 


tion; the freſh air being forced down one of the pipes with 


bellows; and returning by the other of them, not unlike to 


an artery, and vein. 


But this method is impracticable, when the depth ſurpaſſes 
three fathoms ; the water embracing the bare limbs ſo cloſe- 
ly as to obſtruct the circulation of the blood in them; and 


withal preſſing fo ſtrongly on all the junctures where the ar- 
mour is made tight with leather; that if there be the leaſt 
defect in any of them, the water ruſhes in, and inſtantly 


flls the whole engine, to the great danger of the diver's 
ite. 


The Divine Bell, is a machine contrived to remedy all theſe 
inconveniences. In this the diver is ſafely conveyed to any 
reaſonable depth, and may ſtay more or lets time under wa- 


ter, as the bell is greater or leſs. 
It is molt conveniently made in form of a truncated cone, the 


ſmaller baſe being cloſed; and the larger open. lt is to be 


1 


＋ with lead, and ſo ſuſpended; that the veſſel may fink 
ull of air, with its open baſis downward, and as near as may 
be in a ſituation parallel to che horizon; ſo as to cloſe with 


the ſurface of the water all at once. 


Under this covercle the diver ſitting, ſinks down with the 
included air to the depth deſired: and if the cavity of the veſ- 
ſel can contain a tun of water, a ſingle man may remain a 
full hour, without much inconvenience, at five or ſix fathoms 


But the lower you go, ſtill, the included air contracts itſelf, 
according to the weight of the water that compreſſes it; ſo as 
at [33 foot deep, the bell becomes half full of water ; the 
preſſure of the incumbent water being then equal to that of 
the atmoſphere : and at all other depths the ſpace occupied by 
the compreſſed air in the upper part of the bell will be to the 
under part of its capacity filled with water, as 33 feet to the 
depth of the ſurface of the water in the bell below the com- 
mon ſurface thereof: And this condenſed air, being raken in 
with the breath, ſoon inſiuuates itſelf into all the cavities of 
the body, and has no ill effe&, provided the bell be permitted 


to deſcend ſo ſlowly as to allow time for that purpoſe, 


One inconvenience that attends it, is found in the cars, within 
which there are cavities which open only outwards, and that 
by pores ſo ſmall as not to give admiſſion even to the air itſelf, 
unleſs they be dilated, and diſtended by a conſiderable force. 
Hence, on the firſt deſcent of the bell, a preſſure begins to 
be felt on each ear, which, by degrees, grows painful, till, 
the force overcoming the obſtacle, what conſtringes theſe pores, 
yields to the pteſſute, and letting ſome condenſed air flip in, 
preſently caſe enſues. The bell deſcending lower, the pain is 


renewed; and again eaſed in the ſame manner. 

But the greateſt incovenience of this engine, is, that the wa- 
ter entring it, contracts the bulk of air into ſo ſmall a com- 
paſs, that it ſoon heats, and becomes unfit for reſpiration : 
ſo that there is a neceſſity for its being drawn up to recruit it; 
beſides the uncomfortable abiding of the drver almoſt covered 
ä PRC: 

To obviate theſe difficulties of the divint · bell, Dr. Halley, to 
whom we owe the preceding account, contrived ſome fur- 
ther apparatus, whereby not only to recruit and refreſh the air 
from time to time; but alſo ro keep the water wholly out 
of it at any depth : which he effected after the following 


ner: | | 
His diving-bell was of wood about 60 cubic feet in its conca- 
vity, coated externally with lead ſo heavy that it would fink 
empty; a particular weight being diſtributed about its bottom, 
to make it deſcend perpendicularly, and no otherwiſe, In 
the top was fixed a glaſs like a window, to let in light from 


above; with a cock, to let ont the hot air: And; below, 
about a yard under the be/l, was a ſtage ſuſpended from it by 


three ropes, each charged with an hundred weight; to keep it 


ſteady. ä | | 
To ſupply air to this hell when under water; he had a couple 


of barrels, holding 36 gallons a- piece, caſed with lead, ſo as 
to link empty, each having a bung- hole at bottom to let in 


the water as they deſcended, and let it out again as they were 


drawn up again: In the top of the barrels was another hole, 
to which was fixed a leathern pipe, or hoſe, long enough to 
hang below the bung-hole ; being kept down b a weight ap- 
ed. So that the air driven to the upper part of the 
batrel by the encroachment of the water, in the delcent, 
could not eſcape up this pipe, unleſs the lower end were 
lifted up: an Þ 28s | 5 | 
Theſe air-barrels were fitted with rackle, to make them riſe 
and fall alternately, like two buckets; being directed in their 
deſcent by lines faſtenꝰd to * under edge ot the be// ; ſo — 
6 they 
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they came readily to the hand of a man placed on the ſtage, 
to receive them; and who taking up the ends of the pipes, 
as ſoon as they came above the ſurtace of the water in the 
barrels, all the air included in the upper part thereof was 
blown forcibly into the l, the water taking its place. 
One barrel thus received, and emptied; upon a ſignal given, 
it was drawn up, and at the ſame time the other let down : by 
which alternate ſucceſſion freſh air was furniſhed ſo plentifully, 
that the learned doctor himſelf was one of five, who wereall 
together in 9 or 10 tathoms deep of water for above an hour 
and a half, without the leaſt inconvenience ; the whole cavity 
of the hell being perfectly dry. 
All the precaution he obſerved, was to be let down gradually 
about 12 foot at a time, and then to ſtop, and drive out the 
water that had entered by taking in four or five barrels of 
freſh air before he deſcended further. And being arrived at 
the depth intended, he let out as much of the hot air that had 
been breathed, as each barrel would replace with cold, by 
means of the cock at the top of the bell; through whole a- 
perture, though very ſmall, the air would ruſh with ſo much 
violence, as to make the ſurface of the ſea boil. 
Thus, he found, any thing could be done that was required 
to be done underneath. And by taking off the ſtage, he 
could, for a ſpace as wide as the circuit of the bell, lay the 
bottom of the ſea ſo far dry as not to be over ſhoes therein. 
Beſides, that by the glaſs window ſo much light was tranſ⸗ 
mitred, that, when the ſea was clear, and eſpecially when the 
ſun ſhone, he could ſee perfectly well to write, or read, 
much more to faſten, or lay hold of any thing under him 
that was to be taken up. And by the return of the air bar- 
rels. he often ſent up orders written with an iron pen on a plate 
of lead, direcing how he would be moved from place to 
lace, 
At other times, when the water was troubled and thick, it 
would be as dark as night below ; but in ſuch caſes he was 
able to keep a candle burning in the bell. 
The ſame author intimates, that by an additional contrivance, 
he has found it practicable for a diver to go out of the bell 
to a good diſtance from it; the air being conveyed to him 
in a continued ſtream by ſmall flexible pipes, which ſerve him 
as a clew to direct him back again to the hel. So that there 
ſeems little further wanting to the perfection of diving. 
Yet, the famous Corn. Drebell, had an expedient in ſome re- 
ſpecs ſuperior even to this, if what is related of it be true. 
He contrived not only a veſſel to be rowed under water, but 
alſo a liquor to be carried in the veſſel, which ſupplied the 
lace of freſh air. 
The veſſel was made for King James I; carrying twelve row- 
ers, beſides the paſſengers. It was tried in the river 
Thames, and one of the perſons in that ſubmarine naviga- 
tion, then living, told it one from whom Mr. Boyle had the 
relation. 
As to the liquor, Mr. Boyle aſſures us, he diſcovered by a 
phyſician, who married Drebell's daughter, that it was uſed 
trom time to time, when the air in the ſubmarine boat was 
clogged by the breath of the company, and unfitted for re- 
ſpiration : at which time, by unſtopping the veſſel full of this 
liquor, he could ſpeedily reſtore to the troubled air ſuch a pro- 
portion of vital parts, as would make it ſerve __ a good 
while. The ſecret of this liquor Drebell would never diſ- 
cloſe to above one perſon, who himſelf aſſured Mr. Boyle 
what it was. Boyl. Exp. Phyſ. Mech. of the ſpring of the air. 


DIVINITY, the quality, nature, and eſſence of God. See 


GoD. | 

Divinity and humanity are joined together in Jeſus Chriſt. It 
is falſly, thut the atheiſts hold the notion of a divinity to be 
a political invention of the ancient legiſlators, to ſecure and 
warrant the obſervation of their laws: on the contrary, it is 
certain, the legiſlators made uſe of that opinion, which they 
found alrcady impreſſed on the minds of the people. 
The heathen divinities may be reduced to three claſſes: the 
firſt, zheological, repreſenting the divine nature under divers 
attributes; thus Jupiter denotes the abſolute power of God, 
Juno his juſtice, &&c. 

The ſecond claſs of divinities are phyſical: Thus Folus is 
that power in nature, whereby vapours and exhalations are 
collected to form winds, c. 

The laſt are oral divinities. Thus the furies are only the 
ſecret reproaches and ſtings of conſcience. 


D1vinxiry is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe with theology. See 


THEOLOGY. 


DIVISIBILIT'Y, a paſſive power, or property in quantity, 


whereby it becomes ſeparable into parts; either actually, or at 
leaſt mentally. See QUANTITY, and MATTER. 

The ſchool-men detine d:vi/zbility, capacitas coe ætenſioniſ cum 
pluribus; a capacity of being coextended with ſeveral things: 
thus, a ſtaff 4 foot long is diviſible, becauſe it may be coex- 
tended with 4 feet, or 48 inches, c. 

This, the Peripatetics, and Carteſians, univerſally hold an 


affection, or property of all matter, or body: the Carteſians, 


as holding the eſſence of matter to conſiſt in extenſion ; for 


every part, or corpuſcle of the body being extended. þ 
without parts, and conſequently is ive. See Exon 
The Epicureans, again, hold drvi/ebiliry to agree to ey — 
ſical continuum, as, without parts adjacent to parts he phy. 
be no continuity ; and wherever there are parts * 8 "oy 
there muſt be diviſibility. But they deny, that this ac 
agrees to all bodies: for the primary corpuſcles, or toms — 
hold perfectly inſecable, and indiviſible. See Aro aber 
The principal argument they alledge, is, that from the 4; ; 
bility of all body, and of every affgnable particle of LP 
ven after any repeated number of diviſions, it follows 0 
the ſinalleſt corpuſcle is infinitely div:/ible, which with — 
is an abſurdity. For a body can only be divided into ſoch 
parts as it actually contains. But to ſuppoſe infinite ＋＋ 
the ſmalleſt corpuſcle, ſay they, is to ſuppoſe it infinite! 4 
tended : for infinite parts placed externally to each other, 
the parts of bodies doubtleſs are, muſt make an infinite K 
tenſion. See INFINITE. ” 
They add, that there is a world of difference between the 4. 
viſibility of phyſical, and mathematical quantities. For ey 
mathematical quantity, or dimenſion, they grant, may be ja. 
creaſed and diminiſhed infinitely : but phyſical quantity, nci- 
7 ri — m_ nor the other. ; 

n artiſt, dividing a continued body, arrives at certain mi 
parts, beyond which he cannot go; which we may call — 
ma artis. In like manner nature, which may begin whereart 
ends, will find bounds; which we may call minima nature: 
And God, whoſe power is infinite, beginning where nature 
ends, may ſubdivide the minima nature, but he will at length 
come at certain parts, to which there being no other parts 
continuous, they cannot be taken away. Theſeminute pars 
are ATOMS. 

All we can ſay to the point, is, that on the one hand it is 
certain, every extended corpuſcle muſt have two ſides, and 
conſequently is diviſible; for, if it had not two ſides, it were 
not extended; and, if it had no extenſion, an aſſemblage of di- 
vers ſuch corpuſcles would not compoſe a body. And onthe 
other hand, the infinite diviſibility ſuppoſes an infinity of parts 
in the minuteſt corpuſcle : whence it follows, that there is no 
body, how ſmall ſoever, but may furniſh as mary ſurtaces, 
or parts, as the whole globe of the earth can; nay, and inti- 
nitely more; which, to ſay no worſe, is a violent paradox. 
See PARTICLE, Sc. 
The infinite diviſibility of mathematical quantity is thus pro- 
ved, and illuſtrated by the mathematicians : ſuppoſea line AD 
(Tab. Geometry, fig. 35.) perpendicular to BF; and another, 
as GH, at a ſmall diſtance from A, alſo perpendicular tothe 
ſame line; with the centres, C, C, C, Ec. and diſtances CA, 
CA, c. deſcribe circles cutting the line GH in the points 
e, e, &c. Now, the greater the radius AC is, the leſs isthe 
part e G: but the radius may be augmented in finitum, and 
therefore the part e & may be diminiſhed in the ſame manner; 
and yet it can never be reduced to nothing ; becauſe the 
circle can never coincide with the right line BF. Conſe- 
— the parts of any magnitude may be diminiſhed in in- 
nitum. 
The chief objections againſt the doctrine, are: That an inß- 
nite cannot be contained by a finite; and that it followsfrom 
a diviſibility in infinitum, either that all bodies are equal, ot, 
that one infinite is greater than another: To which it is an. 
ſwered, that to an infinite may be attributed the properties 0t 
a finire, and determined quantity : And who has ever proves, 
that there could not be an infinite number of parts infinitely 
ſmall in a finite quantity; or that all infinites are equal? the 
contrary is demonſtrated by mathematicians in innumerable 
inſtances. We are not here contending for the poſſibility 
an actual diviſion in ifinitum, we only aflert, that howevet 
ſmall a body is, it may be till farther divided; which we ms 
gine may be called a diviſion in i»finitum, becauſe what das no 
limits, is called infinite. See INFINITE. 
True, there are no ſuch things as parts infinitely ſinall; Jet 
the ſubtilty of the particles of ſeveral bodies is ſuch, thatthey 
very much ſurpaſs our conception; and there are innume?” 
ble inſtances in nature of ſuch parts actually ſeparated from 
one another. 
Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral inſtances. He ſpeaks of a ſilken 
thread 300 yards long, that weigh'd but two grains an a 
half, He meaſured leaf-gold, — found by weighing tt, — 
FO —m—_ inches weighed but one grain: if the length , 1. 
inch be divided into 200 parts, the eye may diſtinguiſh them , 
therefore there are in one ſquare inch 40000 viſible parts: 
in one grain of gold there are 200000 of ſuch parts; 
viſible parts no one will deny to be farther diviſible. . 
Again, a whole ounce of filver may be gilt with eight = 
© gold, which is afterwards drawn into a wire thirteen tn 
ſand foot long. See GoLD, and DucT1LITY. 1ryof 
In odoriferous bodies we can till perceive a greater ſubtity o. 
parts, and even ſuch as are actually ſeparated from one are - 
ſeveral bodies ſcarce loſe any ſenſible part of their Weiß 1 
long time, and yet continually fill a very large ſpace V 
riferous particles. See EFFLUVIA. By 


hich 
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By help of microſcopes, ſuch objects as would otherwiſe e- 
icape our fight, appear very large: There are ſome ſinall ani- 
mals ſcarce viſible with the beſt microſcopes; and yet theſe 
have all the parts neceſſary for life, as blood, and other li- 
dors: how wonderful mult the ſubtilty of the parts be which 
make up ſuch fluids! whence is deducible the tollowing the- 
— particle of matter, how ſmall ſoever, and any finite 
ſpace, how large ſoever, being given; it is poſſible for that 
{mall ſand, or particle of matter, to be diffuſed through all 
that great ſpace, and fill it in ſuch manner, as that there ſhall 
be no pore in ir, whoſe diameter ſhall exceed any given line; 
as is demonſtrated by Dr. Keil. Introdud. ad Ver. Phyſ. 


DIVISION, the act of ſeparating a whole into the parts it con- 


tains. See the article PART. 

If the whole be compoſed of parts really diſtinQ, called inte- 

gral parts, the diviſion made thereof is properly called parti- 

tn: as when a houſe is divided into its apartments. See 

PARTITION. 

If the whole be compoſed of parts, called ſubjective; that is, 

if the whole be only one common term, the ſubjects com- 

prized in the extent whereof are the parts, the diviſion there- 

of is what we properly call diviſion : ſuch is the diviſion of a 

genus into its ſpecies, Cc. : 

D1v1510N, in phyſics, or Divis1o Continui, is the ſeparation 
of the parts of a quantity ; whereby, what before was one, is 
now reduced into ſeveral. See ConTINUILTY. 

This diviſion is effected by means of motion, without which 

there can be no ſeparation of any continuum, or even conti- 

um. 

his motion. is performed divers ways, by fraction, ſcifſion, 
ſection, fiſſion, reſolution, dilution, maceration, diſperſion, 
effuſion, diſtraction, &c. See DivisimiLiTY. 

D1v1510N, in logic, is the ſeparating any thing into divers parts, 
or idea's. See DISTRIBUTION. 

The ſchool-men define it a diſcourſe, explaining a thing by 

its parts : in which it approaches near to the nature of a de- 

finition, whoſe character is to define a thing by its parts. See 

Dxrix1T10N, PART, Ec. 

Diviſion, we have ſaid, is a diſtribution of a whole, &c. But 
there are two ſorts of wholes, as above expreſſed. 

The firſt is what conſiſts of integral parts; as the human 

body, which contains divers members. 

The ſecond is properly no other than an abſtract idea common 

to more things than one, as the univerſals: or a compound 

idea comprehending the ſubſtance, and its accidents, or at 
leaſt moſt of its accidents. 

This whole admits of a triple diviſion. 19, When the genus, 

or kind, is divided by its ſpecies, or differences; as when ſub- 

2 is d:v:ded into body and ſpitit; or into extended, and 

inking. 

2*, When any thing is divided into ſeveral claſſes, by oppoſite 
accidents ; as when the ſtars are divided into thoſe which ſhine 
- A as own light, and thoſe that only reflect a borrowed 
ight. 
3*. When the accidents themſelves are divided according to 
the ſubjects in which they inhere; as when goods are divided 
into thoſe of the body, the mind, and fortune. 
The laws of diviſion are, 1. That it be full, and adequate; 
that is, that the members of the diviſion entirely exhauſt the 
whole thing divided: as when all numbers are divided into 
equal, and unequal, 
2. That the members of the diviſion be oppoſite; as equal 
— — corporeal, aud not corporeal; extended, an 
thinking. 
3. That one member of the diviſſon be not contained in 
another, ſo as the other may be affirmed of it. Though, in 
other reſpects, it might be included without any fault in the 
diviſion : thus extenfion, geometrically conſidered, may be 
divided into a line, ſurface, and ſolid; though the line be in- 
cluded in the ſurface, and the ſurface in the ſolid. 
4. The diviſion not to be made into too many, or too gene- 
ral parts. Laſtly, the members, unleſs the ſubject require it, 
not to be too unequal; as if the univerſe were divided into 
heaven, and earth. 
IVISION of @ word, is a diſcourſe explaining the latitude, or 
comprehenſion of a word : the latitude, when the word is 
univerſal; as when the genus is divided into ſpecies, and dit- 
crences: the comprehenſion, when the word is ambiguous, 
as taurus, bull; which ſometimes denotes a conſtellation, 
ometimes a beaſt, and ſometimes a mountain. See Woxp. 

IVISION of @ mode, divides a quality into its degrees. Philo- 

lophers, after the phyſicians, ſuppoſe eight degrees of every 

quality: hence when a quality is ſaid to be in the Sth degree, 

t marks, that it can be no further intended, or heightened. 
1 EGREE, and QUALITY. 

VISION, in arithmetic, is the laſt of the four great rules; 
ing that whereby we find how often a leſs quantity is con- 
* in a greater; and the overplus. See ARITHMETIC. 
-01/:0n, in reality, is only a compendious method of ſubtrac- 
ton; its effect being to take a leſs number from another great- 
er, as often as poſſible; that is, as oft as it is contained there- 


DrvistoN 3 in Vulgar Fractions, 
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in. There are, therefore, three numbers concerned in 4. 
viſion : 1, That given to be divided, called the dividend, 
2, That whereby the dividend is to be divided, called the 
diviſor. 3. That which expreſſes how often the diviſor is 
contained in the dividend; or the number reſulting from the 
diviſion of the dividend by the diviſor, called the quotient. See 
QUOTIENT, Sc. 
1 here are divers ways of performing 4divi/ion, one called the 
Exgliſh, another the Flemiſb, another the Italian, another the 
Spaniſh, another the German, and another the Indian way, all 
equally juſt, as finding the quotient with the ſame certainty, 
and only differing in the manner of arranging, and diſpoſing 
the numbers, 
We have likewiſe divi/ion in integers ; diviſion in fractions; 
and diviſion in ſpecies, or algebra. 
Divifion is performed by ſeeking how often the diviſor is con- 
tained in the dividend ; and when the latter conſiſts of a great- 
er number of figures than the former, the dividend muſt be 
taken into parts, beginning from the left, and proceeding to 
the right, and ſeeking how often the diviſor is tound in each 
of thoſe parts, 
For example, it is required to divide 6759 by 3: l firſt ſeek 
how oft 3 is contained in 6, viz. twice; then, how oft in 7, 
which is likewiſe twice, with 1 remaining. This 1, there- 
fore, is joined to the next figure 5, which makes 15, and I 
ſeek how oft 3 in 15; and laſtly, how oft 3 in 9. All the 
numbers expreſſing how oft 3 is contained in each of thoſe 
parts, I write down according to the order of the parts of the 
dividend, that is, from left to right, and ſeparate them from 
the dividend itſelf, by a line, thus, 
Diviſor. Dividend. Quotient. 
iin 
It appears, therefore, that 3 is contained 2253 times in 6759; 
or that 6759 being divided into 3, each part will be 2253. If 
there be any remainder, that is, if the diviſor repeated a cer- 
tain number of times is not equal to the dividend, what re- 
mains is wrote over the diviſor fraction-wiſe. Thus, if in- 
ſtead of 6759 the dividend were only 6758, the quotient will 
be the ſame as in the former caſe, except for the laſt figure 8; 
for 3 being only contained twice in 8, the laſt number in the 
quotient will be 2; and as twice 3 is only 6, there remains 
2 of the dividend ; which I write after the quotient, with 
— diviſor underneath it, and a line to ſeparate the two; 
us, 


3) 6758 (22525 

Proof of Div15$10N. 
Diviſion is proved by multiplying the quotient by the diviſor, 
or the diviſor by the quotient ; and adding what remains of the 
diviſion, if there be any thing. If the ſum be found equal 
to the dividend, the operation is juſt, otherwiſe there is a 


miſtake. 
in Decimal Frations, DEC1MAL. 
See J FRACTION. 


of Proportion, PROPORTION. 


Drv1s10X, in ſpecies, or algebra, is performed by reducing the 


dividend and diviſor into the form of a fraction: This fraction 
being the quotient. ö 
Thus, if 4 6 were to be divided by c 4, it muſt be placed 


thus, 22 and that fraclion is the quotient : though others 


chuſe to write it thus, c 4) 4 b, or cd: 4b, orab — c d, 
which laſt mark — is the moſt common character for 4i- 
3 See CHARACTER. 

o perform the work of diviſion algebraically, theſe rules are 
to be obſerved: 1. When the dividend is equal to the diviſor, 
the quotient is unity, and muſt be placed in the quotient, be- 
cauſe every thing contains itſelf once. ; ; 

2. When the quotient is expreſſed fraction - wiſe (as in ſimple 
diviſion) if the ſame letters are found equally repeated in each 
member of the numerator, and denominator ; caſt away 
thoſe letters, and the remainder is the quotient : thus, 
75 (a, and —j— (c, &c. 
3. When there are any co-efficients, divide them as in com- 
mon arithmetic, and to the quotients annex the quantities ex- 


preſſed by letters: thus, 392-9 (=15 a, 


4. The general way of diviſion of compound quantities, is 
like the ordinary way in common arithmetic, reſpect being 
had to the rules of algebraic addition, ſubtraction, and mul- 
tiplication; as alſo that like figns give +, and unlike — 
in the quotient : taking care to divide every part of the 
dividend by its correſponding diviſor, (that is, that whoſe 
letters ſhew ir of the ſame kind with the other) to pre- 
vent a fraction, which would otherwiſe ariſe; thus, 
a+b) aa+Hab—ca—cb (ac 
424 44 ' 2 
0 O—ca—cb 
1 
© 


DV 


That the ſame reaſon for like ſigns giving a poſitive, and un- 
like a negative quotient, does hold in diviſion, as in 
multiplication, is clear trom conſidering the nature of di- 
viſion; (which is ouly reſolving the thing into its parts) con- 
ſequently, ſince every dividend is nothing elſe but the pro- 
duct of the diviſor, and quotient multiplied by each other, the 
quotient muſt conſiſt of ſuch ſigns, which could produce 
the dividend ; therefore, if the dividend be divided by a 
quantity, that has a ſimilar ſign with it, the quotient muſt 
be politive ; if by a quantity having a diflimilar ſign, the 
quotient mult be negative. — It may be a general rule in 
compound diviſion in algebra, always to place ſuch a let- 
ter in the quotient, as will, when multiplied into the divi- 
ſor, produce the dividend ; for that is always a rectangle 
under the diviſor, and the quotient : as for example, 
22—16) 2*—$2*—124 22—64 (2*+822+4. 


ZZ — 162? 
$2*—12422 
$2*— 12822 
422 — 64 
422z— 04 
2 
5 Nepers Bones. NEPERS Boxes, 
Dr1v1StoN by COLNE g See LoGARITHM, 


Division, in lines, or Geometrical Div1s10N, is allo called 
application; the defign of which, when it is employed about 
the conſtruction of plain problems, is this, viz. a rectangle 
being given, as alſo a right line; to find another right line, 
the rectangle contained under which with the right line given, 
ſhall be equal to the reQangle firſt given :---Such effection, or 
conſtruction, is called the application of a given rectangle to 
a right line given; and the right line ariſing by ſuch applicati- 
on, is called the geometrical quotient. See APPLY. 

This is found by the rule of three, by ſaying, as the linegiven, 
is to one ſide of the rectangle, ſo is the other fide, to the line 
ſought. 

N — unlike to which is Des Cartes's way of working diviſion 
in lines, by ſcale, and compaſs : thus, ſuppoſe ac (=6) were 
to be divided by ad (=3) Tab. Geometry, fig. 17. make any 
angle at pleaſure, and therein ſet off firſt a4 (=3) the diviſor, 
and then on the ſame leg, a 2 to unity: Then on the other 
leg of the angle ſet ac (=6) the dividend, and join dc, and 
to it, through «, draw #6 parallel to 4c, which ſhall cut off 
ab the quotient ſought; for as ad: au: : ac: ab; that is, 
as the diviſor : is to unity : : ſo is the dividend : to the quoti- 
ent; on which proportion depends all diviſion. 

Drv1s10N, in muſic, imports the dividing the interval of an 

octave into a number of leſſer intervals. Sce OCTAVE, and 
INTERVAL. 
The 4th, and 5th, each of them, divide, or meaſure the oc- 
tave perfectly, though differently. When the 5th is below, 
and ſerves as a baſs to the 4th, the diviſion is called harmont- 
cal; when the 4th is below, the diviſion is called authentic. 
See SCALE. See alſo CONCINNOUS. 

D1v1$10NS of an Army, the ſeveral brigades into which it is 
cantoned. See BRIGADE. 

D1vis10Ns of a Battalion, the ſeveral parcels into which it is 
divided in marching : conſiſting generally of about ix files 
each: lead by the lieutenants and enſigns. See BATTAL10N. 

D1v1$10N, in the ſea-language, the third part of a naval army, 
or fleet; or of one of the ſquadrons thereof, under the com- 
mand of ſome Flag Officer. See SQUADRON: 

Naval bartels are uſually ranged in three lines, according to 
their three d4:w://1ozs. See LINE. 


DIVISOR, the dividing number; or that which ſhews how 


many parts the dividend is to be divided into. See D1viDExD, 


C. 
DIVORCE, a breach, or diſſolution of the bond of marriage. 

Sec MAKRIAGE. 
In our law divorce is of two kinds: The one, a vinculo ma- 
trimonii; which alone is properly divorce : The other, a menſa 
& thoro; a ſeparation from bed and board. 
The woman divorced a vincalo matrimonii, receives all again 
that ſhe brought with her: The other has a ſuitable ſeparate 
maintenance allowed her out of her husband's effects. 
The firſt only happens through ſome eſſential impediment, as 
conſanguinity or affinity within the degrees forbidden, pre- 
contract, impotency, adultery, &c. of which impediments 
the canon law allows fourteen, comprehendcd in theſe verſes : 

Error, conditio, votum, cognatio, crimen, 3 

Cultus, diſparitas, vis, ordo, ligamen, boneſtas, 

St fis affuzts, ft forte coire nequibis, 

Si parochi & duplicis deſit preſentia teſtis, 

Raptave fit mulier, nec parti reddita tute. 
Divorce is a ſpiritual judgment, and, therefore, is paſſed in the 
ſpiritual court. Under the old law, the woman divorced was 
to haye of her husband a writing, as St. Jerom and Joſephus 
teſtify, to this effect: I promiſe, that hereafter I will lay no 
claim to thee ; which was called a Bill of Divorce. 
Divorce was allowed of in great latitude both among the Pa- 
gans and Jews. At Rome, barrenneſs, age, diſeaſe, madneſs, 


DIU 


and baniſhment, were the ordinary cauſes of 4ivey 
lius, 500, or 6co years after the building of Ro 
firſt who put away his wife becauſe ſhe was barren. 
Juſtinian afterwards added impotence, a vow of chaſti 
the profeſſion of a monaſtic life, as valid reaſons of Soars 
Among the Jews, uglineſs, old age, or ill humour in a wiſe 
way ſufficient —_ for giving er a bill of divorce. — 
the man's own pleaſure, or his repenting of his 
admitted as good reaſons. 15 r __ 
It is generally held, that Jeſus Chriſt allowed of divorce in 
the caſe of adultery. Some take this for a miſtake; and main. 
tain, that &vorce is no where permitted in the New Teſtament 
for adultery ; but only a ſeparation, See Matth. XIX 9 
Mark X. 11. Paul : Cor. VII. 27. See alſo the council 
of Florence; at the end, after the queſtions propoſed to the 
Greeks. Tertull. de Monogam. c. 9. and 10. Auguſtin, 4 
Bono Conjugio, & de Adult. Conjug. See allo what we have 
delivered under the article ADULTERY; | 
Pope Innocent I. in his decretal to Exuperius, declares ſuch as 
contract a new marriage after d:vorce, adulterers ; as well a 
the perſons they marry withal. The occaſion of this dectee 
was, that ſuch marriages were then allowed of by the Roman 
laws. There is an exception, however, in the caſe of mar- 
_ between two heathens, which the decrees allow to be 
diſlolved after the converſion of one of the parties. And St. 
Paul ſays the ſame, x Cor. VII. 15. Yet even in thiscaſe, i. 
The marriage is not immediately diſſolved by the converiion 
of one of the parties, but they may ſtill live together, and e- 
ven on ſome occaſions ought to do ſo; Nor is it even diſſol- 
ved by the ſeparation of the infidel party; for if ſhe be after- 
wards converted, he is obliged to take back his wife: as Inno- 
cent himſelf decides it, L. IV. Decret. de Divort. C. Gan- 
demus. But the marriage is diſſolved by a ſecond marriage of 
the converted party with another perſon. 
2. Though the party converted to the faith, may, the minute 
of his converſion, legally ſeparate himſelf, and contract with 
another; a liberty the chriſtian law allows him; as in juſtice 
he is not deemed to owe any thing to an infidel ; yet chari- 
ty frequently forbids ſuch drvorce and ſeparation : as, e. yr, 
it the infidel conſent to live with him, and not moleft 
him in his religion ; if his faith be not at all in danger; if 
there be any hopes of converting her ; or of gaining the chil- 
dren ; if the ſeparation would prove a ſcandal to the hea- 
thens, and render chriſtianity odious, c. See St. Paul 
1 Cor. VII. 13, 14. St. Auguſtin L. I. de adult. Conjag, 
ad Pollent. 
The 4th council of Toledo decrees, that in a country where 
chriſtianity is the prevailing religion, the ya "5g mult be 
advertized to become chriſtian ; which if ſhe refuſe, the mar- 
riage to be diſſolved. 
The council of Trent prohibits divorce on any occaſion what- 
ever. The papal diſpenſations, however, are a ſalvo for this 
piece of rigor, 
In England divorces can only be had by conſent of parliament. 
Milton has an expreſs treatiſe of the doctrine and diſcipline of 
divorce, where he maintains, that divorce ought to be per- 
mitted for a mere incompatibility of humours. 
DIURESIS , atoreaz1E, that ſeparation which is made of the 
urine by the kidneys. See DiukErics. 


* The word is formed from 24, through; and yew, I make aua. 
ter. 


DIURETICS, in medicine, are ſuch remedies as provoke, ot 
promote the diſcharge of urine. See URINE. 
Such is water drank plentifully, white winedrank in a mort” 
ing; alcali ſalts of all kinds; ſea-ſalt, ſal gemmæ, nitre, | 
rax, alum, tartar, ammoniac, whey, ſour milk, lemon Juice, 
C, f 
Aqueous liquors are generally diuretic, eſpecially if mixed 
with ſalt, and drank cold. Fermented liquors are the lea 
diuretic of all; and the leſs as they are the fatter. Sharp thin 
ſour wines, rheniſh, c. as allo. acid ſpirits of vinegar, falt, 
ſulphur, alum, vitriol, Ic. aſparagus, bitter almonds, ſimal- 
105 eryngium, eupatorium, ſaſſafras, c. are diuretic i. 
DIURNAL, in aſtronomy, ſomething relating to the day: in 
oppoſition to nocturnal, which regards the night. See Va, 
and Nit. v 
Divrxar, Arch, is the arch, or number of degrees, that t 
ſun, moon, or ſtars deſcribe between their riſing, and ſetting. 
DruRnwar Circle, is an immoveable circle, in which an) ſtar, 
or point in the ſurface of the mundane ſphere, moves by its 
diurnal motion. See CIRCLE. ; * 
Thus, if a right line be conceived to be continued 28 
centre of a ſtar, perpendicular to the axis of the world, * 
as the ſurface of the ſphere of the world; it will deſeribe 
diurnal circle thereon, in making one revolution about its s. 
Diux NAL Motion of a planet is ſo many degrees and minutes, 
c. as any planet moves in 24 hours. See Mor ion. 
The DruRNaL Motion of the earth is its rotation round its ax, 
the ſpace whereof conſtitutes the natural day. See Dar. * 
The reality of the dinrnal rotation of the earth is now pa 
diſpute. See EARTH. : | Di- 
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i alſo uſed in ſpeaking of what belongs to the nyhe- | This is of two ſorts; a dry dock, where the water is ki 
D _ 20 natural day of 24 hours. In which ſenſe ĩt ſtands | out by great flood- gates, 00 the ſhip is built, or 3 
— 1 to annual, menſtrual, Ge. but afterwards can be eaſily let into it again to float, and 
The dizrnal phænomena of the heavenly bodies are ſolved launch her. ; r 
from the diur nal revolution of the earth; that is, from the | A wer doch, is any place in the ouze, out of the tide's way 
revolution of the earth round its own axis in 24 hours. To where a ſhip may be haled in, and ſo dock herſelf, or fink her 
illoſtrate this: ſuppoſe the circle PRTH, (Tab. Aſtronomy fig. | ſelt a place to lie in. | 
* to denote the earth; C the centre of the earth, through DOCKET, ſometimes denotes a little bill tied ro wares, or 
which its axis is conceived to paſs, around which its dizryal | goods, and directed to the perſon, and place they are to be 
revolution is performed : P denotes any place on the earth; | {ent to. | | 
the line EW the viſible horizon of the place; E the eaſt poinc | DOCTOR, a perſon who has paſſed all the degrees of a fa- 
of the ſaid horizon, W the weſt x the circle abcde f the culty, and is empowered to teach, or practiſe the fame. See 
circumference of the heavens ; the circle S the ſun in the DEGREE. 
heavens, the ſemi-circle PRT, the enlightened hemiſphere of | The title of doctor was firſt created towards the middle of the 
the earth, or that half of it oppoſite to the ſun; and laſtly, XIIth century; to ſacceed to that of maſter, which was be- 
the ſemi-circle PHT the darkened hemiſphere of the earth. come too common, and familiar. See MasrER. 
Now, the earth ſuppoſed in this ſituation, and moving round The eſtabliſhment of the doctorate, ſuch as now in uſe among a 
its axis towards the ſun; it is evident, the place P of the us, is ordinarily attributed to Irnerius, who himſelf drew up 
earth, will then juſt begin to be enlightened by the ſun, and the formulary. The firſt ceremony of this kind was perform- 
ſo the ſun will appear there to be juſt riſing, or aſcending the ed at Bologna, in the perſon of Bulgarus, who began to pro- 
horizon at E the eaſt point of it. The earth being moved feſs the Roman law, and on that occafion was ſolemn] pro- 
round its own axis, ſo as the place P of the earth, which a- moted to the doctorate, i. e. inſtalled jurit utriuſque doctor. 
fore was under the point a in the heavens, is now under the But the cuſtom was ſoon borrowed from te aculty of law 
int d; it is evident, the horizon of the ſaid place P, will to that of theology: the firſt inſtance whereof was given in 
now ſo ſituated, as that the ſun will appear to a ſpeQator the univerſity of Paris, where Peter Lombard, and Gilbert de 
at P, as aſcended conſiderably above E the eaſt end of the la Porree, the two top divines of thoſe days, were created 
horizon. And while by the revolution of the earth round its dodtors in theology, Sacre Theologiæ Dofores. 
axis, the place P paſſes from the under point b in the heavens, Spelman gives another turn to the thing: he takes the title 
to the point c, the horizon of the place P will continually doctor not to have commenced till after the publication of 
fink lower and lower in reſpect of the ſun, and fo the ſun will Lombard's ſentences, about the year 1140, and affirms, that 
to aſcend higher and higher, till P is come under c, ſuch as explained that work to their tcholars, were the firſt 
where the ſun will appear in its greateſt height above the that had the appellation of dodors; 
horizon for that day; and ſo it will be noon, or mid-day, at Others go much higher; and hold Bede to have been the firſt 
the place P. The earth moving on, as the place P paſſes doctor at Cambridge, and John de Beverley at Oxford, which 
from under c to d, the weſt point of its horizon will aſcend latter died in the year 721. But Spelman will not allow 
higher and higher, and ſo the ſun will appear more and more dockor to have been the name of any title, or degree in Eng- 
to deſcend, as is * by the horizon at the point of the land, till the reign of king John, about the year 1207. 
earth under d. he place _ carried by the dizrnal To pals doctor in divinity at Oxford, it is neceſſary the candi- 
revolution of the earth from under d to undet e, the ſun will | date have been 4 years batchelor of divinity. For doctor of 
then appear juſt in W, the weſt point of the horizon, and ſo laws, he muſt have been 7 years in the univerſity to com- 
will appear to be juſt ſetting: LI he place P being come under mence batchelor of law; 1 years after which he may be ad- 
f, it will be then mid-night there. ly, the place P being mitted doctor of laws. Otherwiſe, in three years after taking 
come round again under a, it will be there ſun-rifing again. | the degree of maſter of arts, he may take the degree of bat- 
The ſame holds good as to any other of the celeſtial lights, chelor in law; and in four years more, that of LLD. which 
and the earth; as is obvious from the figure: the circle repre- | ſame method and time are likewiſe required to paſs the de- 
ſenting the ſun being taken to denote any other ſtar, planet, c.] gree df doctor in pbyſic. | | 
It remains to obſerve, that whereas by the dizrnal revolution | At Cambridge, to take the degree of docłor in divinity, it is 
of the earth, all the ſeveral celeſtial lights ſeem to move in the required the candidate have been 7 years batchelor of Geinty. 
heavens from eaſt to welt, hence this ſeeming diurnal motion Though in ſeveral of the colleges, the taking of the batchelor 
of the celeſtial lights is called their common motion as being of divinity's degree is diſpenſed with, and they may go out 
common to all of them.---Befides which, all the celeſtial lights er ſaltum. To commence doctor in laws, the candidate muſt 
but the ſun, have a proper motion ; from which ariſe their ve been five years batchelor of law, or ſeven years maſter 
proper phænomena: as for the proper phænomena of the ſun, of arts. To paſs dodor in phyſic, he muſt have been batchelor 
they likewiſe ſeem to ariſe from the proper motion of the ſun; in phyſic five years, or ſeven years maſter of arts. See Bar- 
but are realty produced by another motion, which the earth | CHELOR, (Fc: 
has, and whereby it moves round the ſun once every year, | DocToR of the lau, was a title of honour, or dignity among 
whence it is called the annxal motion of the earth. See SUN. the Jews. EI 
DIURNARY, DruRxARivs, an officer in the Greek empire, The Jews, it is certain, had doors long before Jeſus Chriſt, 
who wrote down in a book for that purpoſe; whatever the | The inveltiture, if we may ſo ſay, of this order, was per- 
prince did, ordered, regulated, c. every day. See the Sth | formed by putting a key, and a table book in their hands; 
law of the Theodofian Code, de Cohort. which is what ſome authors imagine our Saviour had in view, 
Div s, Diva, in antiquity, appellations given to men and Luke XI. 52. where, ſpeaking of the doctors of the law, he 
women who had been deified, or placed in the number of the ſays, M be unto you doctors of the law, for you have taken 
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ods, See GoD, DEIFICATI1ON, &c. away the key of knowledge; you entered not in yourſelves, and 
ence it is, that on medals ſtruck for the conſecration of an | zhem that were entering, yo hindered. | 
emperor, or empreſs, they give them the title of drvzs, or di- The Greek text of St. Luke calls them www and the 


2a: for example, DIVUS JULIUS. DIV ANTONINO | vulgate Legiſperiti; agreeably to which our Engliſh tranſlators 
PIO. DIVO PIO. DIVO CLAUDIO. DIVA FAUS- call them /awyers. But the French verſion of docteurs de la 
TINA AUG. e. lo ſeems the moſt adequate. In effect, the word lawyer, 
DIZZINESS. See the article VERTIGO. legiſperitus is only found in St. Luke, and St. PaulgTirus1 II. 
DOCK, Docxixc, in law, a means, or expedient for cutting 13. And Neue in St. Matthew XXII. 7 is rendered by 
off an eſtate tail in lands, or tenements; that the owner may the vulgate, legis doctor; though the Engliſh verſion till re- 


be enabled to ſell, give, or bequeath the ſame. See TAL. tains, lawyer. f 
To effect this, a feigned writ of entry ſur diſſeiſin in le poſt iss Thele Jewiſh doctors are the ſame whom they otherwiſe call 
brought of the lands whereof the party intends to dock the en- Rabbins, See RABBIN, 


rail; and in a feigned declaration made thereon, it is pretend- | DocToR of the church, a title given to certain of the fathers 
ed he was diſſeiſed by a perſon; who by a feigned fine ordeed { whoſe doctrines and opinions have been the moſt generally | 
of bargain and ſale, is named, and ſuppoſed to be tenant of | followed, and authorized. 

the lands, We uſually reckon four doctors of the Greek church, and 
The feigned tenant, if it be a ſingle recovery, is made to ap- three of the Latin. The firſt are St. Athanaſius, St. Baſil, 
pear, and vouch the bag-bearer of writs to the cuſtos brevium St. Gregory Nazianzen, and St. Chryſoſtom. The latter are 
in the court of common pleas; who making default, a judg- St. Jerom, St. Auguſtin, and Gregory the Great. 

ment is by ſuch fiction of law entered, that the demandant In the Roman bteviary thete is a particular office for the doc- 
ſhall recover, and have a writ of ſeifin for the poſſeſſion of tors. It only differs from that of the confeſſors by the an- 
the lands demanded; and that the tenant ſhall recover the va- | them of the magnificar, and the leſſons. : 

lue of the lands, againſt the lands of the vouchee -bearer, | DocTor is alſo an appellation adjoined to ſeveral ſpecific epithets 
2 poor, unlanded, illiterate perſon ; which is feigned to be a expreſſin wherein the merit of ſuch as the ſchools owned for 
ſarisfaction to the heir in law; though he never be to expect their maſters, confiſted. 

N. See RECoveRyY. Thus Alexander Hales is called the irrefragable doctor, and 
OCK, in the ſea-language, a pit, pond, or ereek by the fide of the fountain of life, as mentioned in Poſſevinuß. Thomas 
an harbour, made convenient to work in, in order to build, Aquinas is called the angelical doctor; St. Bonaventure the 
or vo 14 See SHIP. ſeraphic doctor; John 15 Scotus, the ſubtile doctor; An 
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mond Lully the illuminated doctor; Roger Bacon the admi- | There are four offences in the foreſt, noted by Manwagg .. 
rable doctor; William Ocham the ſingular doctor; John Ger- Stable ſtand, Dog-draw, Bac l- bear, and Bloody-hans „dur. 
ſon, and Card. Cuſa, the moſt chriſtian doctors; Dionyſius the SrARLE- Stand, &c. * We 
Carthuſian, the cætatic dodtor ; and an infinity of others to be | Bite of @ Mad Dos, See the article HypRopnon 

met withal in eccleſiaſtical writers. DOGE *, the chief magiſtrate in the republics of Venice, ms 


— 


Doctor, AIAAEKAAOE. in the Greek church, is a particular of- Genoa. . 
ficer, appointed to interpret part of the ſcriptures. * The word properly fgnifies Dake, being formed fron 
He who interprets the goſpels, is called doctor of the goſpels : Latin Dux; as Dogate, and Dogado, from Dy 
he who interprets St. Paul's epiſtles, doctor of the apoſtle : he | Dutchy. ; (tu, 
who interprets the pſalms, doctor of the pſalter. The dogate, or office and dignity of dige, is electiye 
DOCUMENT, in law, ſome written monument produced in Venice, the doge is elected for lite; ar Genoa, only ms » 
roof of any fact aſlerted, eſpecially an ancient one. years: he is addreſſed under the title of Serenity, which 2 
he antiquity of the foundation of ſuch a church is proved the Venetians is ſuperior to that of Highneſs.” See a, 
by a number of authentic documents. and HIGHNESS. EXE, 
DODECAGON, a regular polygon, or figure with twelve | The &age is the chief of the council, and the mouth of 
equal ſides and angles. See POLYGOv. republic; he being always to anſwer for her. Yer Auto 
Dials are ſometimes drawn on all the ſides of a dodecagon. netians do not go into mourning at his death, as not * 
Fee DiAx. their ſovereign, but only their firſt miniſter. In effecl ng 
In fortitication, a place ſurrounded with twelve baſtions, is doge of Venice is no more than the phantom, or ar a bas 
called a dodecagon: ſuch is Palma Nova in Friuli, c. the majeſty of a prince; all the authority thereof bein wn 
DODECAHEDRON,, in geometry, one of the regular bodies, | ſerved to the republic. He only lends his name to the oa 
comprehended under twelve equal ſides, each whereof is a the power is diffuſed throughout the whole bod » though th 
pentagon. See REGULAR Body. EY anſwers be all made in the name of the doge. If he give an 
Or, a dodecahedron may be conceived to conſiſt of twelve quin- anſwers on his own bottom, they mult be very cautiouſly <4 
quangular pyramids, whoſe vertices, or tops, meet in the cen- preſſed, and in general terms, otherwiſe he is ſure to meer 
ter of a ſphere conceived to circumſeribe the ſolid; conſe- with a reprimand. So that it is abſolutely neceſlary he be of 
quently they have their baſes and altitudes equal. | an caſy, pliable diſpoſition. 


To find the ſolidity of the DODECANEDRON: find that of one of | Anciently, the doges were ſovereigns ; but things are much 
the pyramids, and multiply it by the number of baſes, v2. altered; and at preſent, all the prerogatives reſerved to the 
12; the product is the ſolidity of the whole body. Or its ſo- quality of doge, are theſe which follow. He gives audience 
lidity is found by multiplying the baſe into 5 of its diſtance to embaſſadors; but does not give them any anſwer on his own 


from the center, 12 times: aud to find this diſtance, take the head, in matters of any importance: only, he is allowed to 
diſtance of two parallel faces: the half is the height. Sce anſwer as he judges good, to the compliments they make to 
SOLID, and SOLIDLFY. the ſignory; ſuch anſwers being of uo conſequence. The 
The diameter of the ſphere being given, the ſide of the dode- doge, as being firſt magiſtrate, is head of all the councilg: 
cahedron is found by this theorem: the ſquare of the diameter | and the credentials which the ſenate furniſhes its miniſters 1 
of the ſphere is equal to the rectangle under the aggregate of foreign courts, are wrote in his name; and yet he does not 


the ſides of a dodecahedron and hexaedron inſcribed in the ſign them, but a ſecretary of ſtate ſigns them, and ſeals them 
ſame, and triple the ſide of the dodecabedron. I hus, if the] with the arms of the republic. The embaſſadors direct their 
diameter of the ſphere be 1, the ſide of the dodecahedron in- diſpatches to the dage; and yet he may not open them, bur 
ſcribed will be (VV): 2; conſequently, that, is to this, 4 in preſence of the councellors. The money is {truck in the 
as 2 to (y/5—y/;) and the ſquare of that, to the ſquare of | &doge's name, but not with his ſtamp, or arms. All the 
this, as 4 to - 3. Therefore the diameter of the ſphere magiſtrates riſe, and ſalute the age, when he comes into 
is incommenſurable to the fide of an inſcribed dodecahedron council ; and the doge riſes to none, but forcign embalſa- 
both in itſelf, and its power, dors. 

DODECATEMORY, the twelfth part of a circle. See CI R- The doge nominates to all the benefices in the church of St. 
CLE, ARCH, c. | Mark; he is protector of the monaſtery delle Virgine; and 
The term is chicfly applied to the twelve houſes, or parts of beſtows certain petty offices of uſhers of the houſhold. called 
the zodiac of the primum mobile; to diſtinguiſh them from Commanders of the Palace. His family is not under the ju- 
the twelve ſigns. See HousE. riſdiction of the maſter of the ceremonies ; and his children 

DoDECATEMORY, is alſo a denomination ſome authors give to may have ſtaff- officers, and gondoliers in livery. 
each of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, by reaſon they contain His grandeur, at the ſame time, is tempered with abundance 
a twelfth part of the zodiac a- piece. See SIGN. of things which render it burdenſome. He may not go out 

DODONZE US *, Dopoxian, in antiquity, an epithet given of Venice, without leave of the council; and if he 2 go 
to Jupiter, as adored, or worſhipped in the temple of Dodona, | out, he is liable to reccive affronts, without being entitled to 
in a foreſt of the ſame name. demand ſatisfaction ; and, if any diſorder ſhould happen where 

* Dodore, whence the appellation ariſes, is an ancient city of he was, it belongs not to him but to the podeſta, as being in- 
Epirus, celebrated on divers accounts, as the foreſt of Dodona, veſted with the public authority, to compoſe it. 

thc oracle of Dodona, and the fountain of Dodona. The children, and brothers of the doge, are excluded from all 

Dodona's foreſt, was a wood, or grove of oaks, all conſe- the chief offices of ſtate. They may not receive any benefice 


crated to Jupiter, In this was a temple of that god, wherein from the court of Rome; but are allowed to accept of the 
was the moſt famous, and as it is the moſt ancient oracle cardinalate, as being no benefice, nor including any juril- 
of all Greece. See ORACLE. diction. The doge may not diveſt himſelf of his dignity, for 
Indeed, it was not in the temple only, that oracles were deli- his eaſe; and after his death, his conduct is examined by three 
vered; the very pigeons that inhabited the wood, are ſaid to inquiſitors, and five correctors, who {ſift it with a deal of ſe- 
have done the ſame. | verity. 

The origin, and occaſion of this fable, we have from Hero- | DOGGER, a ſmall ſhip, built after the Dutch faſhion, with a 
dotus, who obſerves, it was founded on this, that ne«.a;, narrow ſtern, and commonly but one malt ; uſed in fiſhing 


which in the Theſſalian language ſignifies a pigeons does on the Doggers bank. Sce Boar, and VESSEL. 
likewiſe ſignify a witch, or propheteſs. But what is more ex- | DOGMA, a maxim, tenet, ſettled propoſition, or principle; 
traordinary, is, another tradition among the poets, as if the E22 in matters of religion, or philoſophy. 
very oaks of the foreſt of Dodona ſpoke, and delivered oracles. e lay, the dagmata of Faith; ſuch a dogme was condemN- 
This fable is eaſily deduced from the former: the pigeons in ed by ſuch a council. The dogmats of the Stoics were molt 
the oaks being ſuppoſed to ſpeak, it was no great flight of po- of them paradoxes. Speculative dogmata, which do not lay 
etical fancy, to introduce the trees themſelves ſpeaking, &c. | any reſtraint on men, appear to them more eſſential to reli- 
Sce Voſſins de idolol. L. I. c. 7. p. 27. gion, than virtues which reſtrain, and confine them; bah, 
The fountain of Dodoxa, was in the temple of Jupiter. The | they often perſuade themſelves, that it is allowable to main- 
ancient naturalilts aſſure us, it had a property of re-kindling tain thoſe dogmara, at the expence of all the virtues. dee 
torches, c. newly extinguiſhed. This, no doubt, it did by Fairn, o. 15 
means of the ſulphurous fumes exhaling from it; as we ſtill | DOGMATICAL, ſomething relating to a doctrine, or opili;- 
find a fountain in Dauphine, called the burning fountain, do. on. Sce Dogma. 
It is alſo ſaid, to have extinguiſhed lighted torches; which is In common uſe, a dogmatrcal philoſopher is ſuch a one as aſ- 
no great miracle, ſince plunging them into a place where the ſerts things poſitively ; in oppoſition to a ſceptic, who doubts 
ſulphur was too denſe, z. e. into the water, muſt have that of every thing. See SCEPTIC. 
effect. A dogmatical phyſician, is he who, on the principles of the 
DODRANS, in antiquity, a diviſion of the As; being + there- | ſchool philoſophy, rejects all medicinal virtues not reducible 
of, or 9 unciæ. See As. to manifeſt qualities. See DoGMATiC1. a 
DOG, in aſtronomy, a name common to two conſtellations, DOGMATICI, DocmarTisrs, à ſect of ancient phyſicians, 
called the great, and little dag; but among aſtronomers, more called alſo Lagici, logicians, from their uſing the rules ot 
uſually, Canis major, & minor. See CANIS major & minor. | logic and reaſon in ſubjects of their profeſſion. See MED! 
Dos-DRaAw, in the foreſt-law, a manifeſt deprehenſion of an | ch.]. 
ofteuder againſt veniſon in a foreſt ; when he is found drawing t | Th 
after a deer by the ſcent of a hound, led in his hand. | | ey 
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They laid down definitions, and diviſions, reducing diſeaſes 
to certain genera, thoſe genera to ſpecies, aud furniſhing reme- 
dies for them all; ſuppoſing principles, drawing conſequences, 
and applying thoſe principles and conſequences to the particu- 
lac dilcates under confideration.---In which ſenſe the dogma- 
ziſts ſtand contra-diſtinguiſhed to Empirics, and Methodiſts. 
See EMPIRIC, Dc. 5 

The dogmatiſls were thoſe who brought phyſic into a form, 
and arrangement, like thoſe of other ſpeculative ſciences ; de- 
fining, dividing, laying down principles, and drawing conclu- 
ſious: and hence alſo the appellation of Logici; 9. d. Reaſoners. 
They alſo applied themſelves to ſeek the cauſes of diſeaſes, the 
nature of remedies, &. | 

Eraſiſtratus, a famous dogmarsſt, went ſo far, that not conten- 
ted to diſſect dogs, and other brute animals, he begged con- 
demned criminals of the magiſtrates, opened them while alive, 
and ſearched in their entrails. See PHYSICIANS. 

DOLE, in the Saxon tongue, ſignifies a part, or portion, moſt 
commonly, of a meadow. See PART, PARTITION, c. 
Hence alſo Dole-Meadow ; a meadow wherein ſeyeral perſons 
have ſhares. : 

The word (till ſignifies a are; a diſttibuting, or dealing of 
alms; or a liberal gift made by a great man to the peo- 
e. 

DOLIMAN, a kind of long caſſock, worn by the turks, 
hanging down to the feet, with narrow fleeves, button'd at 
he wrilt. 

The Turks, both men and women, wear drawers next the 
skin; over that a ſhift, or ſhirt; and over the ſhirt a dolimar. 
In ſummer it is linnen, or muſlin; in winter, ſattin, or 
ſtuff. a 

DOLLAR, or DAx LER, a filver coin nearly of the 
value of the Spaniſh piece of eight, or French crown. See 
Cox. 

Dollart are coined in divers parts of Germany, and Holland; 
and have their diminutions, as Semi- dollars, Quarter-dol- 
lars, &c. | 

They are not all of the ſame fineneſs, nor weight. The 
Dutch Dollars are the moſt frequent. In the levant they are 
called Aſlaini, from the impreſſion of a lion thereon. 

DOLPHIN, Delphinas, in aſtronomy. See DELPpniNUS, and 
Davenix. | 

DOM, or Dox, a title of honour, originally Spaniſh, though 
uſed occaſionally in other countries. See I 1TLE. 

It is equivalent to Maſter, Sir, or Lord, Monſiear, Sieur, 
Mynheer, &c. See SIRE, MONSIEUR, c. 

Gollut in his Mem. des Bourg, L. V. C. 11. aſſures us, that 
the firſt, on whom the Spaniards conferred the title, was Dom 
Pelayo; when, upon their _—_——— and driven out by the 
Saracens, at the beginning of the VIIIth century, they rallied 
again on the Pyrenians, and made him king. 

In Portugal, no body is allowed to aſſume the title of dom, 
which is a badge or token of nobility, without the king's 
leave. 

Dou, is likewiſe uſed in France among ſome orders of religi- 
ous, as the Chartreux, Benedictins, c. 

We ſay, the reverend father Dom Calmet, Dom Alexis, Dom 
Balthaſar, &c. 

In the plural they write Dome, with an 7, in ſpeaking of ſe- 
veral. RR. PP. Doms Claude du Ruble, et Jacques Dou- 
. | 


The word is formed from the latin Domnus, or Dominas; of 


Which it is an abreviature: Domnus is found in divers Latin 
authors of the barbarous age. Onuphrius aſſures us, it was a 
title firſt given the pope alone; then to the biſhops, abbots, 
and others who held any eccleſiaſtical dignity, or were emi- 
nent for virtue, and religion. At length it was uſurped by the 
mere monks. 
Some (ay, the religious declined the title Dominus out of hu- 
mility, as belonging to God alone; and aſſumed that of Dom- 
uuns, as expreſſing inferiority, quaſs minor Dominus. Indeed, 
the appellation Domnus for Domus appears very ancient, if 
we conſider the ſurname of Julia, wife of rhe — _ 
mus Severus, who is called on medals, JV LIA DOMNA 
for JVLIA DOMINA. 

MAIN *, the inheritance, eſtate, or poſſeſſion of any one. 
Sce DEMESNE. 

* Menage derives the word from Domanium, wrote in the barba- 

raus Latin fer Dominium. See DoMINIUM. 
DOM-Book. See the article Doxts-Dav. | 

ME, or Doom, fignifies judgment, ſentence, or decree---- 
The homagers oat in the black-book of Hereford ends thus: 
So help me god at his holy Dome, and by my trowthe. 


OME ', in architecture, a ſpherical roof; or a work of a ſphe- 
rical form raiſed over the middle of a building, as a church, 
hall, pavillion, veſtibule, ſtair-caſe, c. by way of crowning, 


& acroter, See Roor, and CROWNING. 

the word is formed from the barbarous Latin, Doma, which 
Hgnified a roof, or open porch ; as is obſerved by Papias. *Tis 
iequent in the corrupt Latin authors, who borrowed it from 
the Greeks, among whom Trullus, or Trullum is a common 
name for any round building; ſuch as the palace of Conſtanti- 
nople, wherein was held the council thence called in Trulle. 

TzxvLLUMN, 


| 
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domes are the fame with what the Italians call Cappola's : and 
we frequently Cxpola's: The latins, according 7 Viravſes, 
Tholi, See CUPOLA. 
They are uſually made round; though we have inſtances of 
{quare ones; as thoſe of the Louvre: and others, that are 
polygons, as that of the Jeſuits church in the Rue St. An- 
toine at Paris. They have uſually columns ranged around 
= out-ſides, both by way of ornament, and to ſupport the 
ault. 
A Flat Doux is that whoſe ſweep, or contour, is leſs than a 
hemiſphere, 
Eye of a Don. See the article Eve. 
OME, in chymiſtry, thearched cover of a reverberatory furnace. 
See REVERBERATORY, ” 
DOMES-Day, or Doows-Day-Book, Liber judiciarins vel cen- 
ſmalis anglie, the judicial book, or book of the ſurvey of Eng- 
land; a moſt ancient record made in the time of William the 
Conqueror; upon a ſurvey, or inquiſition of the ſeveral coun- 
ties, hundreds, tithings, c. 
Its name is formed from the Saxon dom, doom, judgment, 
ſentence: and day, which has the ſame force: ſo that dome - 
day is no more than a reduplicative, importing judgment, 
judgment. 
The drift, or deſign of the book, is to ſerve as a regiſter, by 
which ſentence may be given in the tenures of eſtates; and 
from which that noted queſtion, whether lands be ancient de- 
meſne, or not, is ſtill decided. Its contents are ſummed up in 
the following verſes. 
_ deberent fiſco, que, quanta tributa, 

ome quid cenſus, que vectigalia, quantum 

uiſq ue teneretur feodali ſolvere jure, 

ut ſunt exempti, vel quos angaria dammat, 

ui ſunt vel glebæ ſervi, vel conditionis, 

uode manumiſſus patrono jure ligatur. 
This book is (till remaining in the exchequer, fair and legible ; 
conſiſting of two volumes, a greater, and a leſs; the greater 
comprehending all the counties of England, except Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, Durham, and part of 
Lancaſhire; which were never ſuryeyed ; and except Eſſex, 
Suftolk, and Norfolk, which are comprehended in the leſſer 
volume, which concludes with theſe words: Anno mille/imo 
octogeſimo ſexto ab incarnatione domini, vigeſimo vero regis 
Wilhelmi, facta eſt iſta deſcriptio non ſolum per hos tres comita- 
tus, ſed etiam alios. 
It is called Liber Judicialit, by reaſon a juſt, and accurate de- 
ſcription of the whole kingdom is contained therein; with the 
* 1 OE 2 2 a 0 A 
t was begun ye juſtices, aſſigned for that purpoſe in ea 
county, in the — 1081. and Aaidedk in 1086. Cambden 
_ it, Gulielmi Librum Cenſualem, king William's tax- 


Our anceſtors had many dome-hbooks, We are told by Ingul- 
phus, that King Alfred made a like regiſter with that of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. It was begun upon that prince's dividing 
his kingdom into counties, hundreds, tithings, c. when an 
inquilition being taken of the ſeveral diſtricts, it was digeſted in- 
to a regiſter, called domboc, q. d. the judgment-book, and 
repoſited in the church of Wincheſter; whence it is alſo cal- 
led the e4 mug nears, and Rotulus Hinton. And upon the 
model of this domboc ir is, that the dom day of the conqueror 
was formed. | 

That of king Alfred referred to the time of king Ethelred. 
And that of the Conqueror, to the time of Edward the Con- 
feſſor: The entries being thus made, C. tenet Rex Guilielmus 
in Dominico, & valet ibi ducate, &c. T. R. E. valebat; 
q. d. It was worth ſo much Tempore Regis Eduardi, in the 
time of king Edward. 5 

There is a third 4om-boc, or domes-day-book in quarto, differ- 
ing from the other in folio, rather in form, than matter. It 
was made by order of the fame conqueror; and ſeems to be 
the more ancient of the two. | 

A fourth book there is in the exchequer, called domes-day ; 
which, though a very large volume, is only an abridgment of 
the other two. It has abundance of pictures, and gilt letters 
at the beginning, which refer to the time of Ed the Con- 
feſſor. 

DOMESTIC, a term of ſomewhat more extent than that of 
ſervant; the latter only ſignifying ſuch as ſerve for wages, as 
footmen, lacqueys, porters, c. Whereas domeſtic compre- 
hends all who a& under a man, compoſe his family, and live 
with him, or are ſuppoſed to live with him. Such are ſecre- 
taries, chaplains, c. : 

Sometimes, domeſtic goes further, being applied to the wife, 
and children. See HoUSHOLD. | 

DoMEsTIC gown, Toga domeſtica. See Toca. 

DoMESTICUS, AOMEETIROE, in antiquity, was a particular offi- 

cer in the courtof the emperors of Conſtantinople. 
Fabrot in his gloſſary on Theophylax Simocatta, defines 40. 
metry! to be any perſon intruſted with the ber mae of 
affairs of importance; a councellour ci fide gr#viores ali- 
cujus curæ, & ſollicitudines committuntar, 


Others hold, that the Greeks called domeſtic: thoſe who at 
Rome 
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Rome were called Comites; particularly that they began to 
ule the name dumeſticus, when that of count was become a 


the prince's family. See COUNT. 


Domaſtici, therefore, were ſuch as were in the ſervice of the | 


prince, and affiſted him in the adminiſtration of affairs; 


th thoſe of his family, thoſe of juſtice, and of the | 


church. 


The Grand Douksric, Megadomeſticus, called alſo abſolutely | 


the Domeſticus, ſerved at the emperor's table, in quality of 
what we occidentals call Dapifer. Others ſay, he was rather 
what we call Majordomo. 


Donuksricus Menſæ did the office of grand ſeneſchal, or ſte- | 


ward. | 
DomesTicus Rei Domeſtice acted as maſter of the houſhold. 
DoxesTiCus Scholarum, or re 2g" had the command of 


the reſerved forces called Schale Palatine, whoſe office was: | 


to exccute the immediate orders of the emperor. 

DomesTicus Maroram, had the ſuperintendance of all the for- 
titi cations. 

Doucsricus Regionum, that is, of the caſt and weſt, had the 
care of public cauſes, much like our attorney or ſollicitor 
general. 

Donsricus Icanatorum, or of the military cohorts. 

There were divers other officers of the army, who bore the 
appellation domeſi:cas, which ſignificd no more than com- 
mander, or colonel. Thus, the domeſtic of the legion called 
Optimates, was the commander thereof. See LEGION. 

DoxtsTicus Chori, or Chantor, whereof there were two in 
the church of Couſtantinople; one on the right ſide of the 
church, and the other on the lett.----They were alſo called 
P rotopſaltes. 


Dom. Magri diſtinguiſhes three kinds of Domeſtic: in the | 


church: Domeſtic of the patriarchal clergy : Domeſtic of the 
imperial clergy, that is, maſter of the emperor's chapel : and 
Domeſticus Deſpinicas, or of the empreſs.---T here was ano- 
ther order of Domeſtics, interior to any of thoſe above- 
mentioned, called Patriarchal Domeſtics, 

Douxksrici was alſo the name of a body of forces in the Ro- 
man empire, --- Pancirollus takes them to have been the ſame 
with thoſe called Protectores; who had the chief guard of the 
emperor's perſon, in a degree above the prætorians; and who 

under the Chriſtian empcrors had the privilege to bear the 

rand ſtandard of the croſs. 

They are ſuppoſed to have been 3500 before Juſtinian's time, 

who added 2000 more to the number. They were divided into 

ſeveral companies, or bands, which the Latins called Schole, 

tome whercof arc ſaid to have been inſtituted by Gordian. 

Some of them were cavalry, and ſome infantry. 

2 commander was called Comes Domeſticoram. See 
OUNT. 

DOMICELLARY Canons. See the article Caxoxs. 

DOMIFYING, Dowir1cartion, in aſtrology, the dividing, or 

diſtriduting the heavens into twelve houſes; in order to erect a 
theme, or horoſcope, by means of fix great circles, called 
Circles of Poſition. See HoRoSCorr, and House. 
There are divers ways of domifying, according to divers au- 
thors. That of Regiomontanus, which is the moſt uſual, 
makes the circles of poſitions paſs through the interſections 
of che meridian and horizon, Others make them paſs through 
the poles of the world, or the equator; and others through 
the poles of the zodiac. See POSITION. 

DOMINATION, in theology, the fourth order of angels, or 
bleſſed ſpirits, in the hierarchy; reckoning from the ſeraphim. 
See HIERARCHY, and SERAPH. 

St. DOMINGO Company. See the article Company. 

DOMINI---Azzo Doxixi. Seethe article ANNo. 

Bull in Coena Domini. See the article BULL. 

DOMINICAL Ofices. See the article Oppicks. 

DOMINICAL * Lezrer, in chronology, popularly called Sun- 
day-letter, one of the ſeven letters of the alphabet ABCDEF 
G, uſed in almanacks, ephemerides, c. to denote the ſun- 
days throughout the year. Sce SUnDayr. 

Ihe word is formed from dominica, or dominicus dies, lord's 
day, ſunday. 
The dominical letters were introduced into the calender by 
the primitive chriſtians, in lieu of the nundinal letters in the 
Roman calendar. See LETTER. 
Thele letters, we have obſerved, are ſeven : and, that in a 
common year, the ſame letter ſhould mark all the ſundays, 
will eaſily appear; in as much as all the ſundays are ſeven 
days a-part; and the ſame letter only returns in every ſe- 
venth place. 8 
But in biſſextile, or leap- year, the caſe is otherwiſe : for by 
means of the intercalary day, either the letters muſt be thruſt 
out of their places for the whole year afterwards, ſo, e. gr. as 
that the letter which anſwers to the firſt of March, ſhall like- 
wile anſwer to the ſecond, c. or elſe the intercalary day 
muſt be denoted by the ſame letter as the preceding one. This 
latter expedicnt has been judged the better, and accordingly 


the ſundays after the intercalary day have another dvminical | 


letter. 
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name of dignity, and ceaſed to be the name of an officer in 
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Hence, r®. As the common Julian, and Gregori 1. 
fiſts of 365 days, i. e. of 52 weeks, and — ng 
ginning of the year, every common year, goes backward 
y one day; thus, e. gr. if this year the beginning, or fri 
day fall on a ſunday, the next year it will fall on l 
the next on friday, &c. Conſequently, if A be the Fi 
nical letter of the 'preſent year, G will be that of the wer 
year. Ei 
29. As the Julian, and Gregorian biſſextile, or 
conſiſts of 366 days, i. 2 weeks, and two days, — et, 
ning of the next year after biſſextile goes back two days 
Whence, if in the beginning of the billextile year, the 
minical letter were A, that of the following year will be 


9, Since in leap-years the intercalary day falls on 
* February, in which caſe the pe fs 24th A 
noted by the ſame letter; after the 24th day of February the 
dominical letter goes back one place: thus, if in the begin- 
ving of the year the dominical letter be A, it will afterward 
G. 
4*. As every fourth year is biſſextile, or leap-year; and a; 
the number of letters is ſeven ; the ſame order of dominical 
letters only returns in twenty eight years; which, without the 
interruption of biſſextiles, would return in four years. See 
BxSSEXTELE. | 
5. Hence the invention of the ſolar cycle of twenty ef 
years; upon the expiration whereof the dominical letters ate 
reſtored ſucceſſively to the ſame days of the month, or the 
ſame order of the letters returns. See CYCLE of the ſur. 
To find the DOMINI1CAL Letter of any given year: Seek the 
cycle of the ſun for that year; as directed under CycLz : and 
the dominical letter is found correſponding thereto, Where 
there are two; the propoſed year is biſſextile; and the fir 
— to the 24th of February; and the laſt for the reſt of 
the year. 
By the reformation of the calendar under pope Gregory, the 
order of the dominical letters was again diſturbed in the Gre- 
gorian year: for the year 1582, which at the beginning had 
G for its dominical letter; by the retrenchment of ten da 
after the 4th of October, came to have C for its dominical 
letter; by which means the dominical letter of the ancient 
Julian calendar is four places before that of the Gregorian : 
the letter A in the former anſwering to D in the latter. See 
, CALENDAR, and YEAR. 

DomiNiCaAL, in church-hiſtory. The council of Auxerte 
held in 578, decrees, that women communicate with their 
dominical, Some authors contend, that this daminical was a 
linen cloth, wherein they received the ſpecies; as not being 
allowed to receive them in the bare hand. Others will 
have it a kind of veil, wherewith they covered the head. 
The moſt probable account is, that it was a ſort of linen 
| cloth, or haudkerchief, wherein they received, and pre- 

ſerved the euchariſt in times of perſecution, to be taken on 
' _ occaſion, 

DOMINICANS, an order of religious, called i ſome places 
Facobins, and in others, Predicants, or Preaching Fryar.. 
See JACoBrNs, c. ; 
The Dominicans take their name from their founder Domi- 
nic de Guſman, a Spaniſh gentleman, born in 1170, at Ca- 
larvega, in old Caſtile. He was firſt canon and arch-deacon 
of Oſma; and afterwards preached with great zeal, and ve- 
hemence againſt the Albigenſes in Languedoc, where he laid 
the firſt foundation of his order. It was approved of in 1215, 
by Innocent III. and confirmed in 1216, by a bull of Ho. 


— — 


| norius III. under the rule of St. Augultin, and the title of 
| procetmg fryars. 


he firſt convent was founded at Tholouſe, by the biſhop 
thereof, and Simon de Montfort. Two years afterwards they 
had another at Paris near the biſhop's houſe; and ſome ume 
after, a third in the Rue St. Jacques, St. James's ſtreet, whence 
the denomination of Jacobins. : 
St. Dominic, at firſt, only took the habit of the regular ca. 
nons, that is, a black caſſock, and rochet ; but this he quitt 9. 
in 1219, for that which they now wear, which, it is pretee 
ed, was ſhewn by the bleſſed virgin herſelf to the beat 
Renaud d'Orleans. Ie has 
This order is diffuſed throughout the whole earth. It 2 
45 provinces under the general, who relides at owes oe 
12 particular congregations, or reforms, governed by V1 


eneral. 
his order. above 69 card inals, 
hey reckon three popes of this o 5 about 800 biſhops 


ſeveral patriarchs, 1 50 arch · biſhops, 4 
Beſide — of — ſacred palace, whoſe ofice has _ 
conſtantly diſcharged by a religious of this order, 8 

St. Dominic, who held it under Honorius III. in any 
The Dominicans are alſo inquiſitors in many places. aal 
QUISITLION. The dogmata of the Dominicaus are = 
oppolite to thoſe of the Franciſcans. See F 27 bh 
There are alſo nuns, or ſiſters of this order, call —1 = 
places, preaching ſiſters. Theſe are even more _— — 
the fryars; St. Dominic having founded a ſociety ot re — i, 


| 


e 
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maids, at Prouilles, ſome years before the inſtitution of his 
order 'of men, vis. in 1206. 5 
There is alſo a Third-order of Dominicans, both for men and 
women. Sec Tump Order. ia 
DOMINIUM, Dowinrox, in the civil law, denotes the 
abſolute power or property of a thing, to uſe or diſpoſe of it 
how we pleaſe. See PROPERTY. of 
Directum domininm is the right alone of dominium; and do- 
minium utile, the profit redounding from it. The wife re- 
tains the dominium directum of her jointure, and the domini- 
wn utile paſſes to her husband.----With reſpect to ſignory, he 
who pays rent, has the dominium utile of the lands; andthe 
lord he pays it to the Dominium directum. 
DowiniuM, Douixiox, or DouAlxx, in our ancient cuſtoms, 
denotes à rent due to the lord, where the property is not 
* DOMINORUM. See the article ArriDAr io. 
MINUS, in ancient times, a title prefixed to a name, uſu- 
ally to denote the perſon either a knight, or a clergyman. See 
V1ce-DoMINUS. : a 
Though, the title was ſometimes alſo given to a gentleman not 
dubb'd ; eſpecially, if he were a lord of a manour. See Dou, 
Sikk, and GENTLEMAN. | = 
Recto quando Dou ixus remiſit. See the article Rxcro. 
DONATION, Dox Ar 10, an act, or contract, whereby a man 
transfers to another, either the property, or the uſe of the 
whole, or a part of his effects, as a free gift. 
A dination, to be valid, and compleat, ſuppoſes a capacity 
both in the donor, and the donee; and requires conſent, ac- 
ceptance, and delivery: by the French law alſo, regiſtry. 
DONATISTS, ancient ſchiſmatics in Africa, denominated 
from their leader, Doxatas. 
They had their _ in the year 311; when, in the room of 
Menſurius, who died the preceding year on his return to 
Rome, Cæcilian was elected biſhop of Carthage; whom the 
ple refuſed to acknowledge, and to whom they oppoſed 
Ea who, accordingly was ordained by Donatus, bi- 
ſhop of Caſæ Nigræ. They were condemned in a council 
held at Rome, two years after their ſeparation, and afterwards 
in another at Arles, the year following. 
The errors of the Donatiſte, beſide their ſchiſm, were, 1. 
That baptiſm conferred out of the church, that is, out of 
their ſe&, was null. 2. That there was no church but in 
Africa; all the reſt of the churches they held as proſtitute, 
and fallen. 
Donatus ſeems likewiſe to have given into the doctrine of 
the Arians, with whom he was cloſely allied; and accord- 


ingly, St. Lyphanins, Theodoret, and ſome others, accuſe the |. 


Donatiſts of Arianiſm. But St. Auguſtin, Ep. 185. to Count 
Boniface, affirms, that the Donatiſis, in this point, kept clear 
of the errors of their leader. 
In 344, under the empire of Theodoſius the Great, there 
arole a ſchiſm among the Donatiſts themſelves, by which they 
were broke into two parties. For Parmenian, their biſhop, be- 
ing dead, ſome elected Primian, and were called Primianiſts ; 
and others, Maximian, called Maximianiſts, The Donatiſts 
had likewiſe other appellations, as Circumcelliones, Montenſes, 
or Mountaineers, Campites, Rupites, &c. 
They held three councils, or Conciliabules ; that of Cirta in 
Numidia, and two at Carthage. Conſtantine decreed exile, 
and even death, againſt the Donatiſts, Conſtantius, and Ho- 
norius, made laws for their baniſhment ; and Theodoſius, and 
Honorius, condemned them to grievous mulQs. 
DONATIVE, DoxaTivu, a preſent made any perſon, called 
alſo Cratuity. See DONATION. | 
The Romans made large donatives to their ſoldiers. Julia 
Pia, wife of the emperor Severus, is called on certain medals, 
MATER CASTRORVM, by reaſon of the care ſhe took 
of the ſoldiery, by interpoſing for the augmentation of their 
denatives, &c. 
Donative was properly a gift made to the ſoldiery; as Con- 
garium was that made to the people. See CONGIARIUM. 
imaſius, in his notes on Lampridius in the life of Helioga- 
lus, mentioning a donatide that emperor gave of three 
pieces of gold per head, obſerves, that this was the common, 
and legitimate rate of a donative. Caſaubon, in his notes on 
the life of Pertinax by Capitolinus, obſerves, that Pertinax 
made a promiſe of three thouſand denarii to each ſoldier ; 
which amounted to upwards of ninety ſeven pounds ſterling. 
he ſame author writes, that the legal donattve was 2000 
ar; and that it was not cuſtomary to give leſs, eſpecially 
0 the pretorian ſoldiers ; that the centurions had double, and 
Do ribunes, Sc. more in proportion. 
NATIVE, in the canon law, a benefice given, and collated 
1 a perſon, by the founder, or patron ; without either = 
mag inſtitution, or induction by the ordinary. See BE- 
J chapels founded by laymen, be not approved by the dioce- 
au, and, as it is called, ſpiritxalized, they are not accounted 
1 benefices, neither can they be conferred by the biſhop, 
a 


* 1 to the pious diſpoſition of the founders: fo that the 
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founders, and their heirs, may give ſuch chapels without the 
biſhop. See CHAPEL. 

Gwin obſerves, that the king might of ancient time found a 
free wy and exerapt it trom the juriſdiction of the dio- 
ceſan. So may he by letters patents give liberty to a com- 
mon perſon to found ſuch a chapel, and make it donat ive 
not preſentable, And the chaplain, or beneficiary, ſhall be 
deprivable by the founder, or his heir, and not by the bi- 
— 1 And this ſeems to be the original of donatives in Eng- 
and. 

All biſhopricks in ancient time were donative by the king. 
Again, where a biſhop has the gift of a benefice, it is pro- 
perly called a donative, becauſe he cannot preſent to him- 
ſelf. __ BENEFICE, PATRON, PRESENTATION, COLLA- 
TION, e. 

DON JON, in fortification, generally denotes a large ſtrong 
tower, or redoubt of a fortreſs, where the garriſon may re- 
treat in caſe of neceſſity, and capitulate with greater adyan- 
tage. See DuxcRON. | 

DONOR, in law, is he who gives lands, or tenements to an- 
other in tail. As Donee, is he to whom the ſame are given. 
See DonaAT1on, c. | 

DOOR, in architecture, an aperture in a wall, to give en- 
trance, and exit in and out of the building, or ſome apart- 
ment thereof. See Houst, BuilDixe, APERTION, fc. 
It ought to be a rule, 1. That the doors of a houſe be as few 
in number, and as moderate in dimenſions, as poſſible: for, 
in a word, all openings are weakenings. 

2. That they do not approach too near the angles of the 
walls; it being a moſt glaring ſoleciſm to weaken that part 
which muſt weaken all the reſt: a precept, well recorded, 
but ill practiſed by the Italians themſelves, particularly at Ve- 
nice. 
3. That the doors, if poſſible, be right over one another; that 
void may be over void, and full over full. 
4. That, if poſſible, they be oppoſite to each other, ſo as 
that one may ſee from one end of the houſe to another; 
which will not only be graceful, but alſo convenient; as it 
affords a means of cooling the houſe in ſummer, by letting 
in air; and of keeping out the wind in winter, which way 
ſoever it fit. 
5. It is not — ornamental, but ſecure, to turn arches over 
doors; as it diſcharges them in great meaſure of the ſuperin- 
cumbent weight. 
The proportions of doors are adjuſted by thoſe of a man: in 
larger buildings they muſt always be. larger than in ſmaller ; 
but in none ſhould they be leſs than fix foot high, to admit 
a man of juſt ſtature, erect; and as the breadth of a man, 
with his arms placed a-kimbo, is nearly ſubduple his height, 
the width ſhould never be leſs than three foot. 
Some architects give us theſe dimenſions : in ſmall buildings, 
the breadth of the door 4 foot, or 4 and a half ; in middling 
buildings, 5 or 6; in large ones, 7 or 8: in chambers of the 
firſt, 3 and a half, 3 3, or 4; of the ſecond, 4, or 4 and 
a half; and of the third, 5, or 6; in churches, 7, or 8; in 
gates, 9, 10, or 12: hence their * is eaſily determined; 
— 2 the gates of cities, which ſhould only be 4 of their 
breadth. 


It is an obſervation of Palladio, that the principal door, or 
entrance of a houſe, muſt neyer be regulated by any certain 
dimenſions, but by the dignity of the perſon that is to live in 
it: yet, to exceed rather in the more, than the leſs, is a mark 
of generoſity ; and may be excuſed with ſome noble emblem, 
or inſcription, as that of the Conte di Bevilacqua over his 
large gate at Verona, where had been committed a like diſ- 
proportion, Pater Janua, Cor magis. 
Scenography of a Doo. See the article SCEXOGKAPHY. 
Architrave Doors. See the article ARCHITRAVE. 
DORIC, in grammar.---The Dox1c dialect is one of the five 
dialects, or manners of ſpeaking which obtained among the 
Greeks. See Drarecrt. 
It was firſt uſed by the Lacedemonians, and particularly thoſe 
of Argos; thence it paſſed into Epirus, -Lybia, Sicily, the 
iſlands of Rhodes, Crete. 
In this dialect, Archimedes and Theocritus wrote, who were 
both of Syracuſe; and likewiſe Pindar. 
In ſtrictneſs, however, we ſhould rather define Doric the 
manner of ſpeaking peculiar to the Doriant, after their receſs 
near Parnaſſhs, and Aſopus ; and which afterwards came to 
obtain among the Lacedæmonians, c. 
Some even diſtinguiſh between the Lacedzmonian, and Doric; 
but in reality they were the ſame; ſetting aſide a few particu- 
larities in the language of the Lacedemonians ; as is ſhewn 
by Rulandus in his excellent treatiſe, de Lingua Greca, ejuſ- 
ue dialectis, L. V. | | ; 
fide the authors already mentioned to have written in the 
Doric dialect, we might add Archytas of Tarentum, Bion 
Callinus, Simonides, Bacchylides, Cypſelas, Alcman, an 
Sophron. | * Bong — 
Moſt of the medals of the cities of Græcia magng, and Sici- 
ly, fayour of the Doric dialect in their inſcriptions witneſs, 
6 X  AMEPAKINTAN, 
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AMBPARIQTAN, ANOAAQNNIATAN, AXEPONTAN, 
AXTPITAN, HPAKAEQTAN, TPAXINIQN, Eu 
TAN, KATAONIATAN, KOIIATAN, FATPOMENITAN, 
tc. Which ſhews the countrics wherein the Doric dialect 
was uſed. 
The general rules of this diale& are thus given by the Port 
Royalilts. 

D' Hra, d' grand, d', % & dy Pa fait le Dore. 

D' „ fait 4ra; , us & A uv fait encore. 

Oſte , de Pinfini ; & pour le ſingulier 

Se ſert au feminin du nombre plurier. 
But they ate much better explained in the IVth book of Ru- 
landus; where he even notes the minuter differences of the 
dialects of Sicily, Crete, Tarentum, Rhodes, Lacedzmon, 
Laconia, Macedonia, and Theſſaly. 
The u abounds every where in the Doric: but this dialect 
bears ſo near a conformity with the AEolic, that many reckon 
them but one. See /EoLI1cC. 
Dozic, iu architecture, is the ſecond of the five orders; being 

that between the Tuſcan and Ionic, Sce ORDER. 
The Doric order ſeems the moſt natural, and belt proportion- 
ed of all the orders; all its parts being founded on the natural 
polition of ſolid bodies. Accordingly, the Doric is the firſt, 
and moſt ancient of the orders of architecture, and is what 

ave the firſt idea of regular building.---Sec Tab. Archit. Fig. 28. 
ſee alſo the article ARCHITECTURE. 
At its firlt invention it was more ſimple than at preſent ; and 
when in after- times they came to adorn, and cnrich it more, 
the appellation Doric was reſtrained to this richer manner, and 
the primitive ſimple manner they called by a new name the 
Tuſcan order. See Tuscan, 
The tradition is, that Dorus, king of Achaia, having firſt 
built a temple of this order at Argos, which he dedicated to 
Juno, occaſioned it to be called Doric : though others derive 
its fame, I know not how, from its being invented, or uſed 
by the Dorians. 
Some time after its invention they reduced it to the proporti- 
ons, ſtrength, and beauty of the body of a man. Hence, as 
the foot of a man was judged the 6th part of his height, they 
made the Doric column, including the capital, 6 diameters high, 
i. e. ſix times as high as thick. T1 bend s they added another 
diameter to the height, and made it 7 diameters ; with which 
augmentation it might be ſaid to be nearer the proportion of a 
man: the human foot, at leaſt in our days, not being a 6th, 
but nearly a 7th part of the body. See COLUMN. 
The characters of the Doric order, as now managed, are, the 
height of its column, which is 8 diameters; its frize, which 
is enriched with triglyphs, drops, and metopes; its capital, 
which is without volutes; and its admitting of cymatiums, 
See TRIGLYPH, CYMATIUM, Sc. 
The ancicuts, we have already obſerved, had two Doric or- 
ders: the firſt, which was the more (imple and maſſive, they 
uſed chiefly in temples; the ſecond, which was the more light 
and delicate, ſerved in portico's, and theatres. 
Vitruvius, indeed, complains of the Doric as very trouble- 
ſome, and perplexing, on account of the triglyphs, and me- 
topes, ſo as ſcarce to be capable of being uſed, except in the 
pycnoſtyle, by putting a triglyph between each two columns, 
or in the arzoſtyle, by putting three triglyphs between each 
two columns. Sce INTERCOLUMNIATION. 
The moderns, on account of its ſolidity, uſe it in large ſtrong 
buildings; as in the gates of cities, and citadels, the outſides 
of churches, aud other maſſy works, where delicacy of orua- 
ments would be unſuitable. 
The moſt conſiderable ancient monument of this order, is 
the theatre of Marcellus, at Rome, wherein the capital, the 
height of the frize, and its projecture, are much ſmaller than 
in the modern architecture. 
Vignola adjuſts the proportions of the Doric order thus: The 
whole height of the order, without pedeſtal, he diyides into 20 
parts, or modules; one of which he allows the baſe, 14 to 
the ſhaft, or fuſt, one to the capital, and 4 to the entablature, 
The particular proportions, c. of the ſeveral parts and mem- 
bers, ſee under their reſpective articles, COLUMN, CAPITAL, 
ENTABLATURE, PEDESTAL, BASE, ARCHITRAVE, FR1ZE, 
and CORNICH. 
Dok ic Cymatium. See the article CYMATIUM, 
Doric, in muſic. The Doric mode is the firſt of the authen- 
tic modes of the ancients. See MoDE. 
Its character is to be ſevere, tempered with gravity, and mirth : 
rh is proper for occaſions ot religion, and war. It begins with 

„Sol, Re. 
Plato admires the muſic of the Doric mode; and judges it 
proper, to preſerve good manners, as being maſculine. And 
on this account allows of it in his common-wealth, 
The ancients had likewiſe their Sab-Doric mode, which was 
one of their plagal modes. Its character was to be very grave, 
and ſolemn. It began with G U, a diateſſaron lower than 
the Doric mode. | X 
DORMANT, is the herald's term for the poſture of a lyon, 
or other beaſt, born as ſleeping in a coat of arms. 
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Yonetant-Fack, ju building, a han the workmen frequent; 

ive to a great beam lying a- croſs the houſe : 

3 r See SUMMER. 5 uſually called 

DoRMaANT, or DoRMAR-T'YLES. See the article Trip 

DORMER, or DoRwMaAxT, in architecture, denotes a wind, 
made in the roof of an houſe, or above the entablature. by 
mg raiſed upon the rafters. See WIN DoW. _ 
he Latins call it Lucerna, whence the French Lacern- 1 
our Luthers. 1 
There are divers kinds; ſquare, round, c. See Lutassy 

DORMITORY “, a gallery in convents or religious houſ:; 
9 into ſeveral cells, wherein the religious lodge, or le 

c. See Convent. 5 
* 3 is formed from the Latin dormitorium, of nig, 
to ſleep. 5 ? 
It is * a crime in a religious to lie out bf the umi. 
ry. By chap. XXII. of the rule of St. Benedict, it 
that the ancient dormitories were not divided into cells, bt 
were a kind of large open wards, filled with beds, as iu our 
hoſpitals. See CELL. | 

DorMrToRy, is alſo uſed for a burying-plage. See the article 
COEMETERIUM. | | 

DORSAL Nerves. See the article NxRVES. 

DORSALIS Tabes. See the articles CORSUMPT 10, and 
PHTHISIS; * 

* — Latiſimus, in anatomy. See the article Lartisgyys 

Donxs i Longiſſimus, a muſcle common to the loins, and the 
back: it riſes from the upper part of the Os ſacrum, Ilium, 
and firſt Vertebrz of the loins, and in its beginning is con- 
founded, if not the fame with the Sacrolumbalis. It runs 
upwards along the whole tract of the back, and is connected 
to every tranſverſe proceſs in its way; ending ſometimes in 
the firſt yertebra of the back, and ſometimes in the firſt of the 
neck. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig, 7. . 17. 17. See allo 
LoxGISSIMUS. 

Sacer Dors1. See the article SACER. 

DORSIFEROUS, or Doxsirarous Plaxts, are thoſe of the 
capillary kind; which are without ſtem, and bear their ſeeds 
on the back ſide of their leaves. See CAPILLARY. 

DORSUM, in anatomy, is the hind part of the Thorax; com- 
monly tranſlated the Back. See Bobr. | 
The dorſum includes alſo the loins. See the article Lotxs. 

Doksuu Manus, and Pedis, is the outſide of the hand, and foot; 
or that part oppoſite to the palm, and ſole. See PALM, ſee 
alſo HAxp, and Foor. 

Dorsum Naſi, is the ridge of the noſe, which runs the whole 
length of that pait. See NosE. 

In thoſe we call Roman noſes, the Dorſum is higher, and 
more prominent about the middle, than in the reſt ; which part 
is called the Spina. See SPINE, + 

DOSE *, in pharmacy, c. the quantity of a medicine to be 
taken at one time. See MEDICINE. 

* The word is formed from the Greek, dacig, which ſigniſies git, 

or a thing given, from 3;3gua;, do, I give. 

A ſecret in phyſic is nothing, unleſs the doſe be known. In 
authors, and diſpenſatories, that deſcribe the ſame remedy, fre- 
quently the doſe is different; which occaſions a great diff 
rence in its effect. 5 
Dr. Cockburn has given us an eſſay towards determining the 
doſes of purgative medicines, on mechanical principles. dee 
PURGATIVE. | 

DOSITHEANS, DosrTH#1, an ancient ſe& among the 5% 
maritans. See SAMARITAN. : 
Mention is made in Origen, Epiphanius, Jerom, and divers 
other Greek and Latin fathers, of one Doſitheus, the chief 
of a faction among the Samaritans; but the learned are not 
at all agreed, as to the time wherein he lived. St. Jerom i 
his dialogue againſt the Luciferians, places him before our $1- 
viour ; wherein he is followed by Druſius, who in his anſwer 
to Serrarius, places him about the time of Sennacherid, kin; 
of Aſſyria: but Scaliger will have him poſterior to our Save 
our's time. And, in etfect, Origen intimates him to have = 
cotemporary with the Apoſtles ; where he obſerves, „ 
endeavoured to perſuade the Samaritans, that he was the Mel⸗ 
ſiah foretold by Moſes. : 3 
He had many followers; and his ſect was till ſubſiſting 
Alexandria iu the time of the patriarch Eulogius ; N 
from a decree of that patriarch, publiſhed by Photius. | 
that decree Eulonius accuſes Doſitheus, of injurioully me 
the ancient patriarchs, and prophers; and attributing to 1 
ſelf the ſpirit of prophecy. He makes him coremporary © 
Simon Magus; and accuſes him of corrupting the pentate 
in divers places, and of compoſing ſeveral books, directly con- 
trary to the law of God. | il the 
Archbiſhop Uſher takes Doſitheus for the author of 3 = 
changes made in the Samaritan pentateuch; which he pore 
by the authority of Eulogins. But all we can juſtly gar 
from the teſtimony of Eulogius, is, that Doſitheus . 
the Samaritan copies ſince uſed in that fect. But that c 


Sama 10 aritan pen- 
ruption did nor paſs into all the copies of the Sam raceuch, 
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tatench, now in uſe among us, which vary but little fromthe 
ew i pentateuch. See PENTATEUCH. . 
4nd in this fenſe we are to underſtand that paſſage in a Sama- 
nan chronicle, where it is ſaid, that Douſis, i. e. Doſitheus, 
altered fevcral things in the law of Moſes. . 
The author of that chronicle, who was a Samaritan by reli- 
gion, adds, that their high- prieſt ſent ſeveral Samaritans, to 
leine Doutis, and his corrupted copy of the pentateuch. E- 
iphanius takes him to have been a Jew: by birth, and to have 
abandoned the Jewiſh party for that of the Samaritans, 
He imagines him likewiſe to have * _ of the ſect 
Saduces; which is iucon ſiſtent wit is being later than 
— Saviour. And yet Me ** _ 4.— Do- 
eus the maſter of m whom the es are 
— See SADDUCES. | 
allian, making mention of the ſame Doſitheus, obſerves, 
Tert 5 1 
that he * = fir 6 5 — _ wp _— -o the 
ets enying their infpiration. Bur he charges that-as 
* 1 to this ſectary, which, in reality, is common 
to the whole ſect, _ have never allowed any but the five 
books of Moſes ivine. 

DOTAL goods. See the article Goons. 

DOTE---Re#o de Dor. See the article Rxcro. 

DOUBLE Aſpe#. See the article ASPECT. 

DovBLE Boſt:on. See the article BASTION. 

laſtances of Dount Children, DouBLE Cats, Dountx Pears, 
&c, are frequent in the Ph:loſoph. Tranſuct. and elſewhere, 
See MONSTER. 

Sir John Floyer, in the ſame Tranſactiont, giving an account 
of a double turkey, furniſhes ſome reflections on the produc- 
tion of double animals in general. TI wo turkies, he relates, 
were taken out of an egg of the common {ize, when thereſt 
_ — rar, — grew nnd the _ 2 the 
bone; but in all other parts were diſtinct. y ſeem- 
ed leſs than the ordinary ſize, as wanting bulk, nutriment, 
and room for their growth, which latter, too, was apparently 
the occation of their coheſion. E 
For, having two diſtin& cavities in their bodies, and two 
hearts ; they muſt have arofe from two cicatricula's ; and 
— = 1 _ oy Foes Fw. 1 no 2 
mon accident. He has a dr uble chicken : he aſſures us 
that, though it had four legs, four wings, c. it had but one 
ny in — . _ heart, — eden and conſequent- 
, was produced from one cicatricula, 
So, Parzus mentions a double infant, with only one heart: 
1 caſe, the original, or ſtamen of — infant was — 
and the veſſels regular; only, the nerves, and arteries towards 
be 2 dividing into more branches than ordinary, pro- 
uced double parts. 
The ſame is the caſe in the double flowers of plants, occaſi- 
Fd richneſs of the ſoil. So it is in the eggs of qua- 
rupeds, &&c, 
There are, therefore, two reaſons of duplicity in embryo's : 
2 9 — $6 1 2 . r : 
2. An extraordinary divifion ramifica of the 
original veſſels, —— = 

Dov3Le Deſeant, in muſic. See the article DESCANT. 

DovBLE Drefis. See the article Diksis. 

— 3 See the article ECCENTRICITY. 

UBLE Feaſt, See the article FEAST. 

DovLe Fever, See the article FEVER. 

DovarE Fiche, or DouBLe Fichy, in heraldry. A croſs js de- 
nominated double fiche, when the extremities are pointed at 
_ angle; that is, each extremity has two points: in con- 
9 — to = where the extremity is ſharpened away 

one point. See F.1TCHEE. : 
Leigh calls it double pitchy, which ſeems to be a miſtake, 
Gibbon expreſſes it by an octagonal croſs, the two points 
Whereof at each extremity are parted inwards by a ſmall ſpace 
of a line. By which it is diſtinguiſhed from the crols of Mal- 
= oy — lan * proves from a thizd point; or 
angle between them. ROSS, 

UBLE Fine. See the article FINE. 

D UBLE Fugue. See the article FUGUE. 
OVBLE Letter, in grammar, a letter, which has the force and 
effect of two; as the Hebrew Tlade, which is equivalent to 7 
and $; or the Greek k, or Latin x, &c. See LETTER. 

letters are en to two; when we pronounce 
atin aki, or the Engliſh axillary, we give the x the 
Fr - _ as 1 it were wrote with two cc, accis, accillary, 
c and 5s, acfis, acſillary. 
The Greeks have three * vp: The Latins only two A, and 
And moſt of the modern languages have the ſame. 

Dounrs Meaſure. See the article MEASURE. 

OUBLE Pedeſtal. See the article PEDESTAL. f 
UBLE Plea, in law, is where the defendant alledges for him- 
ſelf two ſeveral matters in bar of the action; whereof, either 

F; aeieny to effect his deſire, in debarring the plaintiff, See 


This is not admitted in the common law: for which reaſon it 
to be well obſerved, when a plea is double, and when not; 
v1: a man alledge ſeveral matters, one nothing dependant 
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on another, the plea is accounted de; but if they be mu- 
tually depending on each other, then it is accounted but/iugle- 
DovsLE Plough. See the article PLouGn. 
DousLe Point. in the higher geometry.- -When all the tight 
lines tending the fame way with the infinite leg of any curve, 
do cut it in one only point, (as happens in the ordinates ot 


which are parallel to the abſciſſes of hyperbola's, and parabo- 
la's;) then you are to conceive, that thoſe right lines paſs 
through two other points of the curve, placed (as I may tay) 

at an infinite diftance, Which coincident interſection, whe+ 
ther it be at a finite, or an infinite diſtance, Sir Ifaac Newton 
calls the double point. See CURVE. 

DovsLE Poſition. See the article Pos1T10N, | | 

DouBLE Quarrel, duplex querela, a complaint made by a clerk, 
or other, to the archbiſhop of the province, againſt an inferi- 
or ordinary, for delaying juſtice in ſvme eccleſiaſtical cauſe ; 
as to give ſentence, inſtitute a clerk preſented, or the like. 

Its denomination ſeems owing to this, that it is commonly 
11> ol againſt the judge, and him at whoſe ſuit juſtice is 
elayed. 

DousLE Ratio. See the article DuPLE. 

DovusLE Roads. See the article Roaps. 

DovBLE Temaille, See the article TEXAILLE. 

DovnLE Time. See the article TiME. 

DovuBLE Vault. See the article VAULT. 

DovsLE Veſſel, in chymiſtry, is when the neck of one bolt- 

head, or matraſs, is put, and well luted into the neck of an- 
other. See MarRASS, and PELIcAN. 
Of theſe there are divers kinds and forms, uſed in the circulati- 
on of ſpirits, in order to their being exalted, and refined as 
high as can be. See CIRCULATION, COHOBAT1ION, REC- 
TIFICATION, c. 

DouBLE wheeled plough. See the article PLouGn, 

DouBLE winding flairs, See the article STAIRS. 

Grafting by DOUBLE inciſion, See the article ENGRAFTING. 

Recovery with DOUBLE voucher. See the article Recovery. 

DOUBLED Column, See the article COLUMN. 

DOUBLINGS, in heraldry, the linings of robes, or mantles 
of ſtate; or of the mantlings in atchievements. See MANTLE, 
and Fux. | | 

DovusLixs, in a military ſenſe, is the putting two ranks, or files 
of ſoldiers, into one. See Raxx, and F1LE. 

When the word of command is, doxble your ranks, then the 
ſeeond, fourth, and ſixth ranks are to march up into the firſt, 
third, and fifth; ſo that of fix ranks they make but three, 
leaving double the interval there was between them before. 
But it is not ſo when they doxble the half files, becauſe 
then three ranks ſtand together, and the three others come up 
to double them; that is, the firſt, ſecond, and third, are doubled 
by the fourth, fifth, and ſixth; or on the contrary, Double 
your files, direQs each to march to that next to it on the 
right, or left, according to the word of command ; in which 
caſe the ſix ranks are turned into twelve, the men ſtandin 
twelve deep; the diſtance between the files being now doxb 
of what it was before. 

DovnLiixs à Cape, or Point, in navigation, ſignifies the com- 
ing up with it, paſſing by it, and leaving it behind the ſhip. 
The 8 pretend to be the firſt that ever doubled the 
Cape of good Hope, under their admiral Vaſquez de Gama: 
but we have accounts in hiſtory, particularly in Herodotus, 
of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, &&'c, having done the ſame 
long before them. f | 

DOUBLON, Dvuznroox, a Spaniſh and Portugueſe coin, be- 
ing the doxble of a piſtole. See P1STOLE. 

Thers are alſo double dubloons now current among us for 3 
and 12 ſhillings. 

DOUBTING, the act of with-holding a full aſſent from any 
propoſition ; on ſuſpicion, that we are not thoroughly ap- 
prized of the merits thereof; or from our not being able pe- 
remptorily to decide between the reaſons for, and againſt it. 
See FaiTn, ASSENT, c. | 
The Sceptics, and Academics, doubt of every thing: the 
character of their philoſophy is, not to allow any thing for 
true; but to with-hold the aſſent, and keep the mind free, and 
in ſuſpence. See Sckprics, and ACADEMICS. 

The Epicureans truſt their ſenſes, and danbt of their reaſon : 
their leading principle is, that our ſenſes always tell truth ; 
that they are the firſt and only criterions of truth; and that go 
ever ſo little from them, and you come within the proper pro- 
vince of doubting. See EPICUREANS. 

The Carteſians, on the contrary, of all things bid us doubt 
our ſenſes ; they are perpetually inculcating the deceitfulneſs of 
our ſenſes ; — we are to doubt of every one of their reports, 
till they have been examined, and confirmed by reaſon. See 
CARTESIANS; as alſo Tutu, FALLACY, S. | 

Douro, in rhetoric, a figure wherein the orator appears ſome 
time fluctuatinꝝ, and undetermined what to do, or ſay. What 
ſhall 1 do? ſhall I apply to thoſe I once neglected! or im- 

lore thoſe who now forſake me ! IF 
acitus furniſhes us with an inſtance of doxbring, a toa 
egree 


N 


the carteſian, and the cubical parabola, and in the right liues 
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degree of diſtraction, in thoſe words of Tiberius, written to | 
the ſenate: Quid ſcribam, P. S. aut quomodo ſcribam, ant quid 
omnuiuo nou ſcribam hoc tempore, Dit me deæque pejus perdant 
quam perire quotidie ſentio, ſi ſcio. 

DOUCINE, in architecture, a moulding, or ornament on the 
higheſt part of the cornice, in form of a wave, half convex, 
and halt concave.---See Tab. Archit. fig. 8. See alſo Cok- 
NICHE, 

The Doxcine is the ſame with a Cymatium, or Gula. See Cr- 
MATIUM, and GULA reda, and verſa. | 

DOVE-T air “, in carpentry, the ſtrongeſt of the kinds of 
jointings ; wherein the tenon, or piece of wood that enters the 
other, goes widening to the extreme, and ſo cannot be drawn 
out again, by reaſon the tip, or extreme, is bigger than the 
hole. See MoRT1SE, and TENON. 

* ſt has its denomination from the reſemblance the tenon bears 
to a dowe's tail. The French call it queue 4 aronde, ſwallows 
tail; which name the Engliſh themſelves retain in fortification. 


See QUzvut 4 Aronde, and Tait. | 


DOVETAILING, in archite&ure, is a way of faſtening boards, 
or timbers together, by letting one piece into another in- 
dentedly, with a dove-tail joint. See Dove-TAIL. 

DOWAGER, Dorissa, (9. d. a widow exdowed, or that has 
a jointure) a title, or addition applied to the widows of princes, 
dukes, earls, and perſons of high rank only. 

Queen DowAGER. See the article QQUEEN. 

DOWER, DorTtarium, or Doki, a portion of lands, or 
tenements, which a widow enjoys for term of lite, from her 
husband, in caſe ſhe ſurvives him; and which at her death, 
deſcends to their children. Sec Dowkr. 

Among the Goths, the dower was only the tenth part of the 
husband's eſtate : among the Lombards, a fourth ; among the 
Romans, and Sicilians, a third: which is the rate that ſtill 
obtains among us, and moſt other nations. 

Our law-books diſtinguiſh five kinds of dower, viz. dower 
per legem communem per conſuetudinem : ex aſſenſu patris: 
ad oflium eccleſie : and de la plus belle. 

DoweR by the common law, is a third part of ſuch lands, as the 
husband was ſole ſeized of in fee, during the marriage ; which 

the wife is to enjoy during her life, and for which there lies a 
writ of dower. 

DoweER by cuſtom, gives the wife, in ſome places, half her huſ- 
band's lands, ſo long as ſhe lives ſingle, as in gavelkind. And 
as cuſtom may enlarge, ſo may it abridge dower, and reſtrain 
it to a fourth part. 

In DowER ex aſſenſn patris; and ad oſtium eccleſie, the wife 
may have ſo much dower, as ſhall be aſſigned, or agreed up- 
on; but it ought not to exceed the third part of the husband's 
lands. If hs be done before marriage, it is called a 7ointare, 

Dow de la plus belle. By this ſhe is endowed with the faireſt, 
and beſt part of her husband's eſtate. 

Aameaſurement of DoweR. See ADMEASUREMENT. 

Aſſignment of DowER. See the article ASSIGNMENT, 

Tenant in DowER. See the article TENANT. 

DOWNS *, a bank or elevation of ſand, which the ſea gathers 
and forms along its ſhores ; and which ſerves it as a barrier. 

The word 1s f:rmed from the French Dune, of the Celtic 
Dun, a mountain. Charles de Viſch in his Compend. Chrono- 
log. Exord. & Progreſſ. Abbat. Clariſ B. Mariz, de Du- 
nis, ſays, wallem reperit arenarum collibus ( guss incolz Duy- 
nen wocant ) undique cindtam. 

Downs are particularly uſed for a fatnous road for ſhips, along 
the caſtern coaſt of the county of Kent; from Dover, to the 
north Forcland. | 
This road has excellent anchorage, and is well defended by the 
Caſtles of Sandwich, Deal, and Dover. 

Here it is the Engliſh fleets uſually meet. The fleet is yet in 
the Downs: failed from the Downs. 

DOWRY, Dos, is properly the money, or fortune, which the 
wite brings her husbandin marriage, to have the uſe of ir, du- 
ring her marriage, towards ſupporting the charge thereof. See 
MARRIAGE. 

It is otherwiſe called maritagium, marriage N by the 
Romans dos: and differs from Dower, See DoweR. 
Among the Germans it was anciently cuſtomary for the huſ- 
band, to bring a dowry to his wife. Romanis non in uſu fuit 
#xoribus Dotes retribuere; ideo verbo genuino carent quo hoc 
3 & rem ipſam in Germanorum moribus miratur 
acitus: Dotem, inquit, non uxor marito, ſed uxori maritus 
affert. Spelman. | 
At preſent in marker” the women of quality have but very 
moderate fortunes. For inſtance, the princeſſes of the electo- 
ral houſe of Saxony, have only 30000 crowns : thoſe of o- 
ther branches of the ſame family, 20000 florins: thoſe of 
Brunſwic, and Baden, only 1500 florins beſides a ſum for 
cloaths, toys, and equipages. Did. de Trev. 

DowRy is alſo uſed in a monaſtic ſenſe, for a ſum of money 
—— along with a maid, upon entering her in ſume religious 
order. | 
In France, the dowry of perſons entcring a monaſtery, to 
make profeſſion of a religious life, is limited by law. That, 
e. gr. given upon entering a monaſtery of Carmeiites, Urſe- 
lines, and others, not regularly founded, but eſtabliſhed ſince 
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Dach was likewiſe an ancient Jewiſh money, having on oe 


DOXOLOGY, an appellation given by the Greeks 


D 
DOZINERS. See the article DECENNIER. 
DRACHM, araxmn, an ancient ſilver coin, uſed among the 


DRachu, is alſo a weight, uſed by our phyſicians; containing 


the year 1600, by letters pateuts, muſt not exceed the ſum 
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of $000 livres, in towns where parliaments are 


6609, in other places. held; nor 


14th verſe of the ſecond chapter of St. to the 


Luke, Glor 
in the higheſt, &c. becauſe beginning with the Geek por 
he difioguith by th f 
is they diſtingui the name of, great doxoloss - 

Gloria uri: Glory be to the Father, they call the 15 ag 
hogy, as beginning with the ſame word 34. See GTI 

Ari. 
Philoſtorgius, L. III. Ne 13. gives three formulz's of the 
leſſer doxology. The firſt is, 1 be to the Father, : 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghoſt. The ſecond, Glory le t 44 
Father, by the Son, in the Holy Ghoſh. And the third, Cl 
be to the Father, in the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, 
Soꝛomen, and Nicephorus, Five a fourth, vi. Glory be 55 
the Father, and the Son, in the Holy Ghoſt. 
The firſt of theſe doxologies, is that in common uſe t 
out the weſtern church. It was firſt inſtituted about the year 

o, by the Catholicks of Antioch, then called Exſtathians. 

he three others were compoſed by the Atians: the ſecond 
was that of Eunomius, Eudoxus, and which was 
proved by Philoſtorgius. The three were all made about the 
year 341, in the council of Antioch, when they firſt began to 
diſagree among themſelyes : Philoſtorgius aſſures us, that Fla. 
vian, afterward. patriarch of Antioch, was the author of the 
firſt, or catholic doxology; but Sozomen, and Theodoret, lay 
nothing of it; and Philoſtorgius, an Arian author, ſcarce de. 
ſerves to be credited on his ſingle word. 
There were anciently very great diſputes, and principally 
Antioch, as to the form of doxology : that moltly uſed amo 
the orthodox, was the ſame as ſtill obtains ; the reſt were at. 
fected by the Arians, and other Antitrinitarians: yet, St. Ba- 
fil, in his book, on the Holy 2 defends the ſecond as or- 
thodox, and legitimate. See EUSTATHIAN. 
Some authors write hymnology, as ſynonymons with doxol- 
gy: but there is a difference; hymnology is applied to pſalms, 
or the recitation of pſalms; and doxology only to the little 
verſe, Glory be to the Father, &c. repeated at the end of each 

ſalm. See HyMN. 

ZEIN. See the article DECENNIER. 


Greeks. See Corn, 
The drachma is ſuppoſed by moſt authors to have been the 
ſame among the Greeks, with denarius, or penny among the 
Romans, which was equivalent to four ſeſterces. See Dx- 
NARIVUs. 
Of this opinion is Budæus, de Ae; who confirms it from 
the authorities of Pliny, Plutarch, Strabo, and Valerius Max- 
imus, with whom desu is ſynonymous with denariut. 
But this is no ſtrong conviction, that the two monies were pre- 
ciſcly of the ſame value, thoſe authors, not treating exprelly 
of coins, might eaſily render the one by the other, provided 
there were no conſiderable difference between them, 
Scaliger, in his diſſertation, de Re Nummaria, does not ſay ab- 
ſolutely, that the denariut and drachma were the ſame thing; 
but from a Greek paſſage, in an ancient law, C. XXVI. 
Mandati, where the drachma is ſaid to be compoſed of fix 
Oboli, he concludes, that in the age of Severus, at leaſt, the 
denarins and drachma were the ſame. ; 
But Agricola, de Menſ. & Ponder. L. IV. proves from Pliny, 
Celſus, and Scribonius Largus, that the denarius only con- 
tained 7 ounces ; and from Livy, Appian, Cleopatra, Ce. 
that the drachma contained 8: and maintains, that when ſome 
Greek authors ſpeak of the ounce as only containing 7 drachms 
they do not mean the aztic drachm, but the Roman Denarius, 
which Greek authors render by z,axu». 
Gronovius agrees with Agricola, viz. that the ebm wis 
the Sth part of an ounce. The opinion is confirmed by li- 
dore, L. XIV. c. 24. by Fannius, who ſays as much in ex- 
preſs terms, and by Voluſius who divides the ounce into 24 
ſcriptuli, or ſcruples, whereof the drachm comprehended three. 
Thus much ſuppoſed, and ſuppoſing likewiſe the ancient 
Roman ounce equal to the modern one, and of conſequence 
o grains leſs than the French, it follows, that the ancient 
oman ounce weighed 536 French grains, and the * 
drachma 67 grains. Laſtly, ſuppoſing the ſilver at Athens 0 
the ſame fineneſs with ours; and taking ours at the price i 
now bears, the attic drachma will be found equivalent to about 
ſeven pence three farthings ſterling. See MoxEx. : 
The Grecian way of accounting ſums of money, Was b 
drachme: ten of which were equal to fix ſhillings, five pence 
halfpenny ; and a hundred equal to a mina. 


juſt ſixty grains; or three ſcruples; or the eighth part of al 
ounce. See GRAIN, OUNCE, and WEIGHT. 


ſide a harp, and on the other a bunch of grapes. 

This — was a half ſhekel - and was ſo called by the 2 

It is only the Greeks called it zzaxuy, It Was equal to t 

attic drachme. Sec SEK EL. | 
DRACO, 
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DRACO, DRAGON, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the nor- | 
thern hemiſphere ; whoſe ſtars, according to Ptolemy, — 82 DRACONIS: See the articles Carur and D 
326 — 1. 99 2; according to Bayer, 33;and | Sanguis Da 0s. = the article Cap A. TOs 
ay longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, Ye. whereof are as Ne See the article Vaaren,* and Du acon. 
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Yo os NES Ir derives its name, Dragon's Blood from the redneſs of its 
L. I. colour, and gives its name Nragor to the tree that yields it. 
6 Some 
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Some botaniſts talk of the figure of a Dragon, finely repreſen- | 


ted under the rind of the fruit of that tree. But this is a 
mere fiction. 


The ancients had a notion, that the dragon fighting with the 
elephant, ſucked all its blood through its eyes and ears; that 
the elephant falling down dead, cruſhed the dragon; and that 
from their blood, thus mixed on the ground, aroſe what they 
called dragon's blood, which they held in high eſteem. This 
is the account given by Solinus, Pliny, Iſidore, and others 
after them; but this combat is a mere fable, invented by the 
merchants. 

The genuine dragon's blood is the juice or reſin of a large tree, 


called dracoarbor, the dragon tree, growing in Africa, and A- | 


merica, as well as in China. The reſin isof a dark red, and 
eaſily diſſolves when brought towards the fire: if caſt into 
the fire, it flames; but diſſolves with much difficulty in any 
liquor. 
It is a good aſtringent; and is uſed in hemorrhages, and 
dyſenteries; alſo to taſten the teeth, and ſtrengthen the gums. 
here is allo a counterfeit dragon's blood, made of the gum 
of the cherry, or almond-tree, diſſolved and boiled in a tinc- 
ture of Brazil wood; but this is of no uſe, except for exter- 
nal diſeaſes of horſes. 

DRAGONNEE, in heraldry. A Lyon dragonnee, is where 
the upper half reſembles a Lyon; the other half going off like 
the hind part of a dragon. 

The like may be ſaid of any other beaſt as well as the lyon. 

DRAGOONS “, in war, an order of ſoldiery, who march on 
horſe-back, and fight on foot, though ſometimes, too, on 
horſe-back. See GUARDS. 


* Menage derives the word dragoon from the Latin draconarins, 
which in Vegetius is uſed to ſignify ſoldier. But it is more pro- 
bably derived from the German tragen, or draghen, which 
ſignifies to carry ; as being infantry carried on horſe-back. 


The dragoons are uſually poſted in the front of the camp, 
and march firſt to the charge, like a kind of enfant per- 
dus. 
They are uſually reputed as belonging to the infantry, and in 
that quality have colonels, and ſerjeants; but they have cor- 
nets, too, like cavalry. In the French army they are ſaid to 
ride without boots. 
Their arms are a ſword, fire-lock, and bayonet. In the French 
ſervice, when the dragoons march on foot, their officers bear 
the pike, and the ſerjeants the halbert; neither of which are 
uſed in the Engliſh 1ervice. 
DRAGS. See the article SEa-Dracs. 
DRAMS. See the article CORDIALS. 
DRAMA *, in poetry, a piece, or poem, compoſed for the ſtage. 
Sce I HEATRE. 
* The word is Greek, $;aux, which literally ſignifies action; 
by reaſon, in drama's, or dramatic poems, they act, or re. 
preſent ations, as if they really paſſed. 


A drama, or as we popularly call it, a play, is a compoſition 
either in proſe, or verſe, conſiſting, not in the ſimple recita- 
tion, but in the actual repreſentation of an action. See Ac- 
Io. 
Our drama't, ate tragedies, comedies, and farces: for thoſe 
groteſque entertainments, lately introduced upon the ſtage, 
1carce deſerve the appellation. See TRAGEDY, COMEDY, 
FAKCE, Cc. 
Some criticks take the book of canticles for a drama, or dra- 
1441s poem: others maintain the ſame of the book of Job. 
Some ſcrupulous authors would reſtrain arama to ſcrious 
pieces; as tragedies ; but with reſpect to the erymology, a co- 
medy is as much a drama, as a tragedy. 

DRAMATIC, in poetry, is an epithet given to pieces wrote for 
the ſtage. See STAGE, DRAMA, and POETRY. 
For the laws of dramatic poetry. See Unity, ACTION, 
CHARACTER, FABLE, c. 

Stylo DRAMATICO. See the article STYLE, 

DRAPERY *, in painting, and ſculpture, the repreſentation of 
the garments, or cloathing of human figures. See FIGURE. 


The word is French, drapperie, formed from drap, cloth. 


In the general ſenſe, drapery includes not only the garments, 
but alſo the tapeſtry, linens, and moſt other things that are not 
carnations, nor landskips. See PAINTING. 

The art of drapery conſiſts chiefly in three points, viz. the or- 
dering of thefolds, or plaits ; the different quality of the ſtuffs ; 
and the variery of their colours. 

As to the folds, they ſhould be ſo managed, that you may ea- 
ſily perceive what it is that they cover, and diſtinguiſh it from 
any thing elſe. For inſtance, that you ſee it is an arm that is 
under the drapery, and not a leg, c. The folds, again mult 
be large, as breaking, and dividing the ſight the leſs. There 
ſhould likewile be a contraſt between them, otherwiſe the 
drapery Will be (tiff. 

The quality of the ſtuffs ſhould likewiſe be well conſidered; 
lome making their tolds abrupt, and harſh, and others more 
ſott, aud caſy. The ſurface of ſome, again, has a luſtre, o- 
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thers are dull : ſome arc fine, and tra 

and ſolid. : ; "parent, others ro, 
he variety of colours, when well managed 

beauty of a painting; all being not dn 4 — 

friendly, with reſpect to each other; and ſome = "» Wd 

Ip _ certain os; * COLOURIXG. nn 
de Piles gives abundance of good obſervati a 

drapery, Their firſt effect, he theres, and the r 

painter ought to have principally in view, is, that the * 

the thing they are ſuppoſed to cover: They mu 7 Ihe 

made to adhere, and ſtick to the parts of the bod * 

lightneſs, and motion of the drapery, are only oper ſock 

in great agitation, or expoſed to the wind. The nudities Rres 
figures ſhould you be deſigned, before the painter — 
to the draperies. Paulo Veroneſe excelled in De. 

DRASTIC, a ſtrong and powerful medicine; more particat 
a purgative that works with ſpeed, and vigour; as Jalap nd }, 
mony, and the ſtronger cathartics, See PurGariys. 82 

DRAUGHT, in medicine. See the article Poriox. 

DRAvcHr, in trade, is an allowance made in the Weighing of 
commodities ; the ſame as clough. See CLougn, * a 

DRAUGHT, in painting, c. Sce the article Dxsicx. 

DRAuGHT, or, as it is pronounced, DxArr, in archite&yre 
the figure of an intended building deſcribed on paper; where: 
in is laid down, by ſcale and compals, the ſcyera! diviſions 
and partitions of the apartments, rooms, doors, patfages, con. 
veniences, c. in their due proportion, Sce Butt vixs, 
It is uſual, and eyen exceedingly convenient, beforeab 
is begun to be raiſed, to have drang bits of the ichnography 
or 1 of each floor, or (tory; as alſo of the form 
and faſhion of each front, with the windows, doors, oru- 
ments, c. in an orthography, or upright. Sce Icux0Gra- 
PHY, and ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Sometimes the ſeveral fronts, Sc. are taken, and repreſented 
in the ſame draught, to ſhew the effect of the whole building 
called a ſcenography, or perſpective. See ScENOGKATAT. 4 

Reduction of a DRAUGHT. Sce the articles REpucTtiou and 
PENTAGRAPH. 

DRAW.---A ſhip is ſaid to draw ſo much water, according to 

the number of feet ſhe ſinks into it. 
Thus, if fifteen foor from the bottom of her be under water, 
or it ſhe ſink into the water fifteen foot perpendicularly, hc 
is ſaid to draw fittcen foot water; according as ſhe draws more, 
or leſs, ſhe is ſaid to be of more, or leſs drang bt. 

Draw, in the foreſt- law. Sce the article DoG-araw, 

DRAaw-BACK, in commerce, a rebate, or diſcount, upon the 

rice of commodities, purchaſed on certain conditions. See 
EBATE, and D1iSCOUNT. 

DRAaw-BkiIDGE, a bridge made after the manner of a floor, to 
to be draws up, or let down, as occaſion ſerves, betore the 
gate of a town, or caſtle. See BRIDGE. 

Drawing medicines, or DRAWERS. See Ev1SPASTICS, and 
RIPENERS, 

DRawinG of gold, or filver, is the paſſing it through a number 
of holes in an iron, each leſs than another, to bring it into a 
wire. See WiRE-qdrawing. 

DRAWING of abill of exchange, is the writing, ſigning, and gi- 
ving it to the perſon who has already paid the value, or con- 
tent thereof, to receive it in another place. 

A perſon ſhould never draw a bill of exchange, unleſs he >: 
well aſſured, it will be accepted, and paid. See BILL of es. 
change. 


Drawixs, in painting, &c. Sce DE$16N1XNG, and COUNTER 
DRAWING. 


DRAWER, among hunters, is when they beat the buſhes after 

OX. | 

DRAwING amiſs, is when the hounds, or beagles bit the (cen! 
of their chace the contrary way, ſo as to purſue it up the wind, 
when they ſhould have done it down the wind. 

DaAwixd oz theflot, is when the hounds touch the ſcent, and 
draw on till they rouſe or put up the chace. 

Fine-DRAw1NG. See the article Fa NE-drawing. 

DRAY Jags. See the article Pouch. ne 
DRENCH, among farriers, a phyſical draught, or potion giv 
a horſe, by way of purge. See PoT10N. 
DRENCHES, or Dztnces, DRENGr, or THRENGT, in ddt 
old cuſtoms, a term about which the lawyers and antiquaric 

are a little divided. See THRENGUS. | 
Drenges, ſays an ancient manuſcript, were tenentes in c 7 
according to Spelman, they were e genere vaſſallorum 4 1 
nobilium, cum ſinguli, qui in dome day nominantar, fingut 4 
ſiderent maneria: ſach, as at the coming in of the e 
being put out of their eſtates, were afterwards upon come 2 ; 
reſtored thereto ; for that, they, being before owners thereo!, 
were neither in aui, nor concilio againſt him. * 
DRESSING of meats, the preparing them for food, by m 
of culinary fire. See FooD. wee 
The deſign of dreſſing, is to looſen the compages, ot 1 the 
of the fleſh, and diſpoſe it for diſſolution, and digeſtion ! 15 
ſtomach. Fleſh not being a proper food without dreffngs 5 
alledged as an argument, that man was not intended by natur 
for a carnivorous animal. Sce CARNIVEROUS. | The 


vilding 
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uſual operations are roaſting, boiling, and flewing.----In 
3 it is obſerved, meat will bear a much greater and 
longer heat than either in boiling, or ſtewing; and in borlin 
rearer and longer than in ſtewing. I he reaſon is, that nab. 
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the habit unconcocted, and lays a foundation for a fever, fit of 


the cholic, or ſome chronical diſeaſe. Eſſay on Health, &c. 
p. 47, ſeq. | 


DRINX IN Glaſſes. See the article Gt Assks. 
DRIP, in architecture. See the article LARMIER. 


ing being performed in the open air, as the parts begin exter- | 
DRirs, is alſo uſcd in building for a kind of ſteps, on flat roofs, 


nally ro warm, they extend, and dilate, and ſo gradually let 
out part of the rarefied included air, by which means the in- 


tetual ſuccuſſions, on which the diſſolution depends, aremuch 
weakened, and abated ; hoiling being performed in water, the 
teſſute is greater, and conſequently, the ſuccuſſions to litt 
up the weight, are proportionably ſtrong; by which means 
me coction is haſtened : and even in this way there are great 
differences; for the greater the weight of water, the ſooner is 
the buſineſs done. 2 
In ſtewing, though the heat be infinitely ſhort of what is em- 
ployed in the other ways, the operation is much more quick, 
decauſe performed in a cloſe veſſel, and full, by which means 
the ſuccuſſions are more often repeated, and more ſtrongly 
reverberated. Hence the force of Papin's digeſtor ; and hence 
an illuſtration of the operation of digeſtion. See DiGtsToOR, 
and D1GESTION. 
Boiling, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, draws more of the _ 
juices from meat, and leaves it leſs nutritive, more diluted, 
lighter, and eaſier of digeſtion : roaſting, on the other hand, 
leaves it fuller of rhe ſtrong, nutritive juices, harder to digeſt, 
and needing more dilution. Strong, grown, and adult animal 
food, therefore, ſhould be boiled; and the younger, and ten- 
derer, roaſted. 
DRESSING of hops. See the article Hops. 


to walk upon. 


This way of building is much uſed in Italy; where the roof 
is not made quite flat, but a little raiſed in the middle; with 


$66 or ſteps, lying a little inclining to the horizon. See 
OF, 


DRIVE, in the ſea-language.---A ſhip fs ſaid to drive when an 


anchor being let fall, it will not hold her faſt, but that ſhe 
fails away with the tide, or wind. See ANCHOR. 

The beſt way to prevent this, is to veer out more cable; for 
the more cable ſhe has, the ſurer, and ſafer ſhe rides ; or elſe 
to let fall more anchors, 

Alſo, when a ſhip is a-hull, or a-try, they ſay, ſhe drives to 
lee ward, or in with the ſhgre, according to the way ſhe makes. 


Wook-DR1veRs. See the article Wool. 
DROGMAN. See the article DRacoMax. 


DROIT, Jus, in our law-books, ſignities right, or law: where- 


of ſome diſtinguiſh ſix kinds, viz.---1, Jus recuperandi, right 
of recovering: 2. Jus intrandi, right of entring : 3. Jus 
habendi, right of having : 4. Fas retinendi, right of retaining : 
5. Jus percipiendi, right of receiving: 6. Fas poſſi dendi, right 
of poſſeſſing. See Law, and R1cur ; as allo REcru, 
ExTRyY, PossEsS10N, c. 


Monſtrans de Dro1tT. See the article MoxsTRAUs. 
DROPAX, avanaz, in pharmacy, an external medicine, in form 
of a plaiſter, uſed to take off the hairs from any part. See 


DRIE, or DRY. Sce the article DRv. 
DRIFT of the foreſt, an exact view, or examination of what 


cattel are in the foreſt ; that it may be known, whether ir be 
overcharged, or not, and whoſe the beaſts are; and whether 
they are commonable beaſts, or not. See FoREST, and 
COMMON. 


mr in a ſhip, a ſail uſed under water; veered out 


right a-head, by ſheats, as other fails are: its uſe being to 
keep the ſhip's head right upon the ſea, in a ſtorm; and to 
hinder a ſhip's driving too faſt in a current ; with which view 
it is generally uſed by fiſher-men, eſpecially in the north ſea. 


DRINK, a part of our ordinary food, in a liquid form, ſerying 


to dilute, and moiſten the dry meat. See Foop. 
The drinks, in different countries, are different. Thoſe, or- 


dinarily uſed among us, are, water, malt-liquors, and wine. 
See WATER, MALT-L:qzor, and WINE. 


The extraordinaries, are, cyder, punch, brandy, tea, ſtrong wa- 


ters, Cc, See each under its proper article C1DER, c. 

The malt-dri#k brewed in England, in one year, Chamber- 
layne aſſures us, amounts to very ncar two millions of barrels 

ſtrong, and ſmall, See Excisk. 

Water, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, was without all diſpute the 
primitive, original beverage, as it is the only ſimple fluid (for 
there are but three more in nature, mercury, light, and air, 
none of which is fit for human arixk) fitted for diluting, 
gas cooling; the ends of drink appointed by na- 
ture: and happy had it been for the race of mankind, had 


Hair, and DEILATORV. 

The dropax is of two kinds, /imple, and compound.---The ſimple 
is made of an ounce of dry pitch, and two drachms of oil. 
The compound is made with pitch, wax, colophony, common 
ſalt, birumen, ſulphur vivum, pepper, euphorbium, canthari- 
des, and caſtor,--- There are alſo other ways of making it, to 
be found in the diſpenſatories. 

It was anciently much in uſe to warm the parts, to draw the 
blood and ſpirits to them, and to cure atrophics,---It was ap- 
plied hot on the part affected, after firſt ſhaving it; and was 
pulled off again e're quite cold, then heated a-freſh, and ap- 


plied again; and the operation thus repeated, till the part were 
rendercd very r 


DROPPING, or Dx1yerxs, a term uſed among falconers, 


when a hawk mutes directly downwards, in ſeveral drops, not 
erking her dung ſtraight forwards. 
OPS, in meteorology. See the article Raix. 
The ſpherical form, into which the drops of fluids conform 
themſelves, is a phænomenon that has a little perplexed the 
philoſopers.---The ſolution commonly given, was, that the 
equable, uniform preſſure of the ambient, or incumbent at- 
moſphere cloſed them into this form.---But this account will 
no longer paſs; now that we find the phænomenon holds in 
vacuo as well as in air. 
The Newtonian philoſophers, therefore, aſcribe it to their. at- 


al other mixt, and artificial liquors never been invented. Water | traction, which being greater between the ſeveral particles of 
on- alone is ſufficient, and effectual for all the purpoſes of human the fluids, than between them and thoſe of the medium, they 
wants in drink. Strong liquors were never deſigned for com-] are, as it were, concentrated, and brought as near each other, 
e de mon uſe. They were formerly kept, here in England, as and into as little compaſs, as may be: which cannot be, with- 
15 other medicines are, in apothecaries ſhops, and preſcribed by | out their being ſpherical “. See SyHERICITY, 
phyſicians, as they do diaſcordium, and venice treacle, to re- Thus, Sir Iſaac Newton: Gutte enim corporis cujuſuc fluidi, ut 
* treſh the weary, ſtrengthen the weak, and raiſe the low- figuram globoſam inducere conentur, facit mutua partium ſuarum 
ſpirited, The effect of the ordinary uſe of wine, and ſpirituous attrafio ; eodem modo quo terra mariaque in rotunditatem undi- 
ter liquors, as natural cauſes will always produce their effects, is que conglobantur, partium ſuarum attrattione mutua, que eft 
* — inflame — blood into gout, ſtone, and RR; 122 gravitas, Opt. p. 338. See ATTRACTION. 
* pleuriſies, ſmall-pox, & c. to dry up the juices, and ſcorch an : 2 
yin, ſhrivel the ſolids. Thoſe, whoſe appetite, and digeſtion is 1 93 you yu is eſtimared 
and $00d, and entire, never want ſtrong liquors to ſupply them | N jittle lowneſs of ſpirits, ſays Dr, Cheyne, ſpeaking of the 
| ih ſpirits: ſuch ſpirits are too volatile, and fugitive for any ſofter ſex under fits of the yapours 25 requires drops 
ſolid, or uſeful ſes of life. Two ounces of fleſh meat ar go f rere 
well dj r e * | which paſs readily down under the notion of phyſic: drops 
ful : geſted, beget a greater ſtock of more durable, and uſe- rams, and drams beget more drams, till they come 
gen All — than ten times as much ſtrong liquors. to be without weight, and without meaſure. Higher, and more 
labo * liquors are as hard to digeſt, an CO Jef 15 Much ſevere fits, begot by theſe, bring forth farther neceſſity upon 
— 8 * ho the concottive powers, as ſtrong Oh n. * neceſſity of drops, drams, and gills, till at laſt, c. Eſſay on 
* > 4 the only univerſal diſſolvent, or _ _ _— Health, 
= — diluter of all bodies ent h * wr Exgliſh DRrovs, or volatile Engliſh Drops, gutte anglicane, is 
ite not & = many ſpirituous * ke ich not wont Mags a liquor drawn by fire from a great-number of ingredients, and 
Un il A og but will harden, and malte more inaigeſtible, | found a powerful remedy: againſt coagulations of the blood, 
177% pectally the ſalts of bodies, wherein their actire qualities, obſtructions, apoplexies, malignant fevers, ſmall-pox, c. 
hero, 5, thoſe which can do moſt harm to haman conſtitutions, | Its inventor was Dr. Goddard, a phyſician of London. King 
Jaint conſiſt. And we have known perſons of tender conſtirutions, | Charles II. had much ado to purchaſe the ſecret of him, 
— moo could neither eat, nor digeſt, upon drinking wine, who, | 1 51. offered him five thouſan pounds for the ſame. How- 
r — ar meals common water, 8 recovered ever he prevailed at length; but the phyſician looked on it as a 
mea! It is TOI and digeſtion, have thriven, andgrown plump. favour done the prince, to impart it to him on ſuch terms,---- 
er ſtrong liquors by their beat and ſtimulation on the | Ience it is. chat the remedy took the name of guite anglican e. 
organs of concoQion, by increaſing the velocity of the motion N a 7 
extute 2 1 See Gurræ Anglicane. . 
in tte 3 fluids, and thereby quickening the other animal func- Drores, Gutte, in architecture, an ornament in the doric enta- 
mug, with” will carty off the load that lies upon the ſtomach, tablature, repreſenting drops, or little bells, immRiatcly under 
ure more preſent chearfulneſs. But then, beſide the future] the triglyphs -—Sce Tab, Archit. fig. 28. lit. e { 0. See alſo 
2 of ſuch a quantity of wine to the ſtomach, and the . 
The by its heat, and inflammation, the food is hurried into x 
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DROPSY *, 'ravay, in medicine, a preter-natural collection 
of ſcrum, or water, in ſome part of the body; or a too great 
proportion thereof in the blood. See DISEASE. 

* 1 he word is compounded of the Greek dp, water, and ohe, 

facies, face. 

"The drepſy acquires different names from the different parts it 
afflicts, or the different parts the waters are collected in. --- 
That of the abdomen, or lower belly, called ſimply, and ab- 
ſolutely dropſy, is particularly denominated aſcizes.--- That of 
the whole habit ot the body, anaſarca, or leucopblegmatia.— 
That of the head, hydrocephalaus.---T hat of the ſcrotum, hy- 
drocele. See ASCITES, ANASARCA, Sc. 
"There is alſo a ſpecies of this diſeaſe ſuppoſed to be cauſed, 
inſtead of water, by a collection of wind, called zympantes, 
and by Hippocrates, the dry dropſy. Sec T'YMPANITES,----- 
We alſo meet with dropſies of the breaſt, pericardium, uterus, 
ovaries, c. 
The cauſes of dropſies, in general, are whatever may obſtruct 
the ſerous part of the blood, ſo as to make it ſtagnate in the 


veſſels; or burſt the veſſels themſelves, ſo as to let the blood | 


out among the membranes ; or weaken, and relax the tone of 
the veſſels; or thin the blood, and make it watery; or leſſen 
ſpiration. 
heſe cauſes are various, viz. ſometimes acute diſeaſes, ſcir- 
rhous tumors of any of the more noble viſcera, exceſſive eva- 
cuations, particularly hzmorrhages, hard drinking, c. 


The aſcites, or water-dropſy of the abdomen, is the moſt uſual | 


caſe, and what we particularly call the dropſy : its ſymptoms 
are tumors, firſt of the feet, and legs, and afterwards of the 


abdomen, which keep continually growing ; and if the belly | 


be ſtruck, or ſhook, there is heard a quaſhing of water. Add 
to this three other attendants, viz. a dyſpnoea; intenſe thirſt ; 
and ſparing urine: with which may be numbered heavineſs, 
liſtleſneſs, coſtiveneſs, a light fever, and an emaciation of the 
body. 
The curative indications are two, viz. the evacuation of the 
water; and the ſtrengthening of the blood, and viſcera. The 
firſt is effected by ſtrong purgatives, particularly elaterium; 
and emetics, as the infuſion of crocus metallorum. For ſuch 
as are too weak to bear purgatives, Dr, Sydenham recom- 
mends diuretics, whereof the beſt are thoſe made of lixivial 
falts. 
For the ſecond intention, ſtomachics, chalybeats, and other 
corroborating medicines are preſcribed. 
Where other means fail for evacuating the water, recourſe is 
had to the paracenteſis, or operation of tapping. See PARA- 
CENTESIS. 
Mayerne recommends mercurius dulcis, and nitre, and ants 
eggs, for the promoting of urine, and draining the tumor. 
Exerciſe and change of air; wine, and other generous liquors 
cautiouſly taken ; have alſo their uſe. 
Baglivi notes, that in a dropſy ariſing from a morbid liver, there 
is always a vehement dry cough: which is never obſerved in 
the other ſpecies, Tycho Brahe notes, that hydropic perſons 
uſually die about full moon. Wainwright extols an infuſion 
of green tea in rheniſh wine; as alſo briony juice, as excellent 
in this diſeaſe. Some commend garlic. 
DROWNING, the act of ſuffocating, or being ſuffocated by 
water. See SUFFOCATION. 
People not accuſtomed to diving, Dr. Halley obſerves, begin 
to drows in about half a minute's time. See DivixG. 
Drowning was anciently a kind of puniſhment: in the time of 
Louis XI. of France, the chronicles aſſure us, that they fre- 
uently drowned their criminals, inſtead of hanging them. 
Gren. Scand. See PUNISHMENT. 
Natural hiſtorians, and phyſicians, furniſh us with divers well 
atteſted inſtances of ſurprizing recoveries of perſons drowned : 


which, if maturely conſidered, might perhaps let a little light 


into the dark notion of life, and death. 

Pechlin, de Aer. & Alim. def. c. to. gives the hiſtory of a 
gardener of Troningholm, then living, aged 65 years, who 
18 years before ſlipt under the ice to the depth of 18 ells, 
where he ſtood at the bottom, upright as it were, for 16 
hours; when, being drawn out with a drag ſtruck into his 
head, and wrapped up in clothes, from the common perſuaſion 
of thoſe people, that he would recover; he was afterwards 
ſtroaked, rubbed with linen ſwaths, and air blown up his no- 
ſtrils for ſeveral hours; till the blood began to move. Laſtly, 
plying him with antapoplectie, and genial liquors, he was re- 
ſtored to life. In memory of this accident, the queen mother 
ſettled a yearly ſtipend upon him, &«. 

Tileſius, keeper of the king's library, gives us a leſs probable 
hiſtory of a woman he himſelf knew, who was under the 
water three whole days, yet brought to life again after the ſame 
manner as the Troningholm gardener ; and was ſtill alive. 
But what ſhall we fay to Burmannus, who aſſures us, that 
being in the village Boneſs, of the pariſh of Pithou, he aſſiſted 
at the funeral ſermon of one Laur. Jona, an old man of 70; 
where the preacher related, that when a youth of 17, he had 
been buried ſeven weeks under water, and at length drawn 
forth, and brought again to life. Pechlin. abi ſup. ſit penes 
ipſum fides ! 
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DRUG, in commerce, a general name for all ſpices, and oche, 
commodities, brought from diſtant countries, and uſed in th 
buſineſs of medicine, dying, and the mechanic arts. - 
The drags uſed in medicine, are very numerous, and mak 
the greateſt part of the commerce of our aruggiſts. Some f 
them grow in England, France, c. But the greateſt 
are brought from the Levant, and the Eaſt Indies. 8 
A liſt of all of them would be endleſs. Some of the ptinci. 
pal are, aloes, ambergreaſe, amber, aſſa fœtida, antimon 
balſams, bezoar, borax, benjoin, camphor, cantharides en. 
damum, caſſia, caſtoreum, coloquintida, civet, coral, cubebs 
coffee, cocoa, gums anime, armoniac, adraganth, elemi 
gutta, labdanum, opopanax, ſagapenum, ſandarac, lacca, jalap 
manna, maſtic, myrrh, muſc, opium, pearls, quinquina, helje. 
bore, galanga, zedoary, rhubarb, ſarſapatilla, ſtorax, galbanum, 
ſanguis draconis, ſenna, ſperma ceti, ſpica nardi, ſcammo 
ſal ammoniac, tamarinds, tea, turpentine, turbith, tutia e. 
The natural hiſtory, c. whereof, ſee under their reſpedire 
articles ALOES, AMBERGREASE, c. 

The drugs uſed by dyers are of two kinds: colonring, which 
give a x or colour; and non-colouring, which only diſpoſe 
the ſtuffs to take the colours the better, or to render the co- 
lours more ſhining, See COLOURING.---Of the firſt kind, are 
paſtels, woad, indigo, kermes, cochineel, madder, turmere, 
Sc. —Of the ſecond kind, are allum, tartar, arſenic, realpal, 
ſaltpetre, common ſalt, ſal gemme, ſal ammoniac, cryſta|ef 
tartar, agaric, ſpirit of wine, urine, pewter, iron, bran, ſtarch, 
lime, aſhes, c. See DyixG. ' 
There is a third ſort of drugs, which anſwer both intentions: 
as the root, bark, and leaf of the walnut tree, galls, coppe- 
ras, Sc. See GALLS, COPPERAS, c. 

DRUGGET, in commerce, a ſort of cheap ſtuff, very thin 
and narrow, uſually all wool, and ſometimes halt woo! and 
half thread; ſometimes croſſed ; but uſually not. See STurs 
CEoTH, 22 : 
Thoſe croſſed, are wove on a loom with two treadles, after 
the fame manner as linnen, camblet, &c.---M. Savary in- 
vented a kind of gold, and ſilver druggets, the warp being 

ey gout and filver thread, and the woot thread. 

DRUIDS *, Dxv1vts, or PRUrDæ, the prieſts, or miniſters 
of religion, among the ancient Celtz, or Gauls, Britains, and 
Germans. See PRIEST, c. 

* Some authors derive the word from the Hebrew CY 
Deruſſum, or Druſſim, which they tranſlate, contemplatyr:. 
Picard, Celtoped. L. II. p. 58. believes the druids to have 
been thus called from Druit, or DHuis, their leader, the yt, 
or 5th king of the Gauls, and father of Saron, or Naumes, 
Pliny, Salmaſius, Vigenere, &c. derive the name from 
Apug, Oak; on account of their inhabiting, or at leaſt fre- 
— and teaching in foreſts; or perhaps, by reaſon, as 

liny ſays, they never ſacriſiced but under the oak. But it is 
hard to imagine, how the druids ſhould come to ſpeak Greek. 
Menage derives the word from the old Britiſh 4rus, dzmon, 
magician. Borel from the Saxon dry, magician ; or rather 
the old Britiſh du, oak; whence he takes ug to be deri- 
ved. Gorop. Becanus, Lib. I. takes uu to be an old Celtic, 
and German word, formed from trowts, or truwis, a doctor 
of the truth, and the faith: which etymology Voſſius ac- 
quieſces in. 
The druids were the firſt, and moſt diſtinguiſhed order among 
the Gauls, and Britains: they were choſe out of the belt ta- 
milies ; and the honours of their birth, joined with thoſe ot 
their function, procured them the higheſt veneration among 
the people. They were verſed in aſtrology, geometry, na- 
tural philoſophy, politics, and geography; and had the admi- 
niſtration of all ſacred things; were the interpreters of reli- 
ligon, and the judges of all affairs, indifferently. Whoever 
2 obedience to them, was declared impious, and accur- 
ed. 
We know but little as to their peculiar doctrines; only 
that they believed the immortality of the ſoul, and as is gene- 
rally alſo ſuppoſed, the metempſychoſis : though a late author 
makes it appear highly probable they did not believe this laſt, 
at leaſt in the ſenſe of the Pythagoreans. See METEM?SY- 
CHOSIS. 
They were divided into ſeveral claſſes, or branches; viz. the 
vacerri, bardi, eubages, ſemnothii, or ſemnothei, and ſaronide. 
---The vacerri are held to have been the prieſts : the bardi the 
poets : the exbages, the augurs : and the ſaronidæ, the civil judges, 
and inſtructors of youth.---As to the ſemnotbei, who are fil 
to have been immediately devoted to the ſervice of religion, 
it is probable, they were the ſame with the vacerri. See 
Ba, Ec. 3 
Strabo, however, Lib. IV. p. 197. and Picard after him, in 
his Celtopædia, do not comprehend all theſe different orders 
under the denomination of aruidt, as ſpecies under their ge- 
nus, or parts under the whole; but make them quite ditferent 
conditions, or orders. - : : 
Strabo, in effect, only diſtinguiſhes three kinds; bardi, ve 
and druids. The bardi were the poets; the vates, Ouare:, ap” 
parently the ſame with the vacerri) were the prieſts, and * 
turaliſts ; and the drzids, beſide the ſtudy of nature, applie 
themſelves likewiſe to morality. Di- 
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DRU 


Diogenes Laertius aſſures vs in his prologue, that the Druids 
were the ſame among the ancient Britains, with the Sophi, or 
philoſophers among the Greeks, the Magi amon the Perſi- 
"as. the Gymnoſophilts among the Indians, and the Chalde- 
ans among the Aſlyrians. Sce Mai, GYMNOSOPHIST, PR- 
LOSOPHER, Ic. a ; 
The Druids had one chief, or Arch-Drard in every nation, 
who ated as high-prieſt, or pontifex maximus. He had abſo- 
tote authority over all the reſt; and commanded, decreed, pu- 
niſhed, &. at pleaſure. At his death he was ſacceeded by 
the moſt conſiderable among his ſurvivors; ahd if there were 
ſeveral pretenders, the matter was ended by an election, or 
ut to the deciſion of arms. | 

The Druids, we have obſerved, were in the higheſt eſteem. 
They preſided at ſacrifices, and other ceremonies, and had 
the direction of every thing relating to * The Britiſh, 
and Gavliſh youth flocked to them in crouds, to be inſtructed 
by them. The children of the nobility, Mela tells us, they 
retired withal into caves, or the moſt deſolate parts of foreſts ; 
and kept them there, ſometimes for twenty years, under their 
diſcipline. 

Beſide the immortality, and metempſychoſis, they were in- 
ſtructed in the motion of the heavens, and the courſe of the 


ſtars, the magnitude of the heavens, and the earth, the nature | 


of things, the power and wiſdom of the gods, &c. They 
preſerved the memory and actions of great men in their 
verſes, which they never allowed to be wrote down, but made 
their pupils get them off by heart. In their common courſe 
vf learning, they are ſaid to have taught then 24000 ſuch 
verſes. 

They had the miſſeltoe in ſingular veneration. Pliny relates 
the ceremony wherewith they gathered ir every year. Lid. 
XVI. c. 44. They placed a world of confidence in ſerpents 
eggs gathered after a peculiar manner, and under a certain 
dilpolition of the moon deſcribed by Pliny ; and imagined 
them etfectual means tor the gaining of law-ſuits, and procu- 
ring the good graces of princes. And hence, the ſame author 
concludes it is, that the caduceus, or rod encompaſſed with 
two ſerpents interwove, has been aſſumed as a ſymbol of 
peace, See M1SSELTOE, CADUCEUS, Sc. 

Suetonius, in his life of Claudius, aſſures us, they ſacrificed 
men; and Mercury is ſaid to be the god they offered theſe in- 
human victims to. Diod. Siculus, Lib. VI. obſerves, it was 
only upon extraordinary occaſions they made ſuch offerings : 
as, to conſult what meaſures to take, to learn what ſhould befal 
them, &c. by the fall of the victim, the tearing of his mem- 
bers, and the manner of his blood guſhing out. Auguſtus 
condemned the cuſtom : Tiberius, and Claudius, puniſhed, 
- aboliſhed it. See Cæſar Lib. VI. c. 13. and Mela Lib. 

C2 

We learn from Cæſar, that they were the judges, and arbiters 
of all differences and diſputes, both public and private, took 
cognizance of murders, inheritances, boundaries, and limits 
and decreed rewards, and puniſhments. Such as diſobeyed 
their deciſions, they excommunicated, which was their prin- 


cipal paniſhment; the criminal being hereby excluded from 


all public aſſemblies, and avoided by all the world; ſo that 
no dody durſt ſpeak to him, for fear of being polluted,---Strabo 
odlerves, they had ſometimes intereſt and authority enough to 
ſlop armies, upon the point of engaging ; and accommodate 
their differences. 
They held an aſſembly every year at a certain ſeaſon about 
the middle of the country; and there in a place conſecrated 
for the purpoſe, kept their aſſiſes, and terminated the diffe- 
rences of the people, who flocked thither from all parts. 
Czfar, who had ſeen ſome of the Drzids in Britain, was of 
Opinion, they had come thence into Gaul : divers among the 
moderns, take this for a miſtake, and believe the very contra- 
ty. In eſſect, it appears pretty probable, that the ancient Bri- 
tons were originally Gauls ; that ſome of the Celtæ, or Belge 
Gauliſh nations, were the firſt that entered our iſland, an 
peopled it : and that the Druidi went along with them. 
ormus, in his hiſtory of philoſophy, Lib. II. c. 12. believes 
all the learning and philoſophy of the Druids to have been de- 
rived from the Aſſyrian Magi, who are till called in Germa- 
N, Tratten, or Truttner; and that, as Magus bas loſt its an- 
cient fignitication, which was honourable, and now ſignifies a 
— or ſorcerer; Draid, which had the ſame ſenſe, has 
yy ewile degenerated, and now ſignifies no other, than a per- 
n who has commerce with the devil, or is addicted to magic 
nd accordingly in Friſeland, where there anciently were 
— witches are now called Draids.--- Gale, Dickenſon, 
11 DN others, vainly contend, that the Druid borrowed 
err philoſophy, as well as religion, from the Jews. 
Dea were alſo women, who bore the appel lation Druides, or 
„% mong the Gauls, c. The authors of the Hiſtoria 
te . particularly Lampridius, and Vopiſcus, make men- 
. creof. A Druide, ſays Lampridius, p. 135. told Alexan- 
< og ſomething which denoted he ſhould be unhappy. 
| fab in the lite of Aurelian, relates, that having con- 
| the Gauliſh Drxides, whether or no the empire ſhould 


* in 1 family; they gave him for anſwer, that no 
b. I. 
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name ſhould be more glorious in the empire, than that of the 
deſcendants of Claudius. On which the hiſtorian takes occa- 


was a Claudius. 
Laſtly, the ſame Vopiſcus, in his life of Numerianus, relates, 
that a Druide had foretold Diocleſian, he ſhould be emperor 
when he ſhould have killed Aper, which ſignifies a boar, and 
was the name of a præfectus pretorii, whom he killed with 
his own hand. | 
Salmaſius, in his notes on Lampridius, is a little in doubt who 
theſe women were: but he gives into the moſt eaſy, and plau- 
ſible opinion, that they were either the wives, or the children 
of the Draids. See Daranes. | 
DRUM, Tympanwm, a military, muſical inſtrument, of uſe 
principally among the foot, ſerving to call the ſoldiers together, 
to direct their march, attack, retreat, c. 
The body of the drum is made of a very thin oak bent into 
a cylinder, and covered at each end with parchment, which is 
ſtrained, or braced more or leſs, according to the height, or 
depth of the ſound required, by ſtrings; and -ſtruck with 
ſticks. The depth of the drum is equal to its breadth, which 
does not exceed two foot and an halt, by reaſon, no skins can 
be had to cover bigger. There are alſo drums, whoſe body 
is of braſs. | 
Drum, or DRUMMER, alſo denotes a ſoldier appointed to beat 
the dram.---In each company of iufantry there is at leaſt. one 
2 uſually two; and a drum- major in every regiment. See 
Ajok. 5 
There are divers beats of the drum as the march, double marc h, 
aſſembly, charge, retreat, alarm, chamade, &c. See Assku- 
BLY, CHAMADE, c. 
DRUM, in anatomy, or Ear-DRuM, denotes a cavity in the inner 
ear, thus called from the reſemblance ir bears to the figure of 
a War-drum. See EAR. 
Its outer extreme is covered with a membrane, by anatomiſts 
called alſo tympanum, drum; but more properly, membrane 
mpani. See T'YMPANUM. 
he office of this drum, or membrana tympani, has been 
greatly controverted among anatomiſts. The account beſt 
warranted, is, that being a medium for the conveyance of 
the ſound to the auditory nerve, by its different degrees of 
tenſion, it ſerves to modify the ſound, and propagate it to the 
nerve well proportioned, and commenſurate thereto. . See 
SOUND, HEARING, c. 
String of the DRUM. See CHoRDA er. 
DRuu, in architecture. See the article T'aMBOUR. 5 
DRUNGUS, arorrros, a body, or company of forces, thus 
called in the later times of the Roman empire. 
The name drangus *, as appears from Vegetius, Lib. III. 
c. 16. was at firſt only applied to foreign, and even enemy's 
troops ; but under the caſtern empire, ir came in uſe for the troops 
of the empire itſelf, where it amounted pretty nearly to what 
we call a regiment, or brigade.---Leunclavius obſerves, that the 
drungus was not leſs than 1000 men, nor more than 4000. 
The ſame author notes, that ayyyo; among the modern Greeks 
figrifies a faff, or rod, the badge of a dignity, or office, as 
agla among the Turks; and thinks, that the name may be 
formed from the Latin /runcus. But it appears from Vegetius, 
that drungus is a barbarous, not a Latin word. Spelman takes 
it for Saxon, becauſe at this day, /hrong, in Engliſh, ſignifies a 
multitude : Salmaſius derives it from pyyyo;, beat; on account 
of the drungus's being diſpoſed beak-wiſe, or terminating in a 


point. 

DRUNKENNESS, Ebriety, phyſically conſidered, conſiſts in 
a preter-natural compreſſion of the brain, and a diſcompoture 
of its fibres; occaſioned by the fumes, or ſpirituous parts of 
liquors. See BRAIN, & c. 

It is accounted for thus: an immoderate quantity of wine 
taken into the ſtomach, is there heated, and undergoes a kind 
of efferveſcence ; which ariſes the more readily, as the liquor 
abounds the more in ſulphur. By this action it becomes atre- 
nuared, and rarefied ; ſo that the groſler parts being left behind, 
its finer parts are fitted to penetrate, and ſhoot through the 
veins to the brain; or are conveyed through the veins ro the 
heart ; whence, after a further heat, and rarefaction, they are 
ſent through the carotid arteries, c. to the brain. Hence 
neceſſarily ariſes a repletion of the meninges of the brain; and 
a compreſſion of the fibres of the brain itſelf, from the freſh 
ſtock ot rarefied ſulphur continually exploded into them: hence 
alſo an obſtruction of the pores, or paſſages of the brain; a 
frequent, and diſorderly pulſation of the fibres, and the other 
ſymptoms of this diſcaſe. 
Hence it is, that all liquors will not give dra»kenneſs ; but 
only ſuch as by their ſulphur, or ſpirit, are diſpoſed for an et- 
ferveſcence in the ſtomach, and heart, to diffuſe their ſubtle 
attenuated parts plentifully to the brain. See NERVE, Mus: 
CULAR Motion, DELIRIUM, fc. - "OR 
It is a popular miſtake, that the only remedy for gluttony, 1s 
drunkenneſs: or that the cure of a ſurfeit of meat, is a ſurfeit 
of wine : than which nothing can be more contrary, to nature. 
Cheyze. See DRIxx. f 
The ancient Lacedzmonians uſed to make their ſlaves fre- 
quently drzz+, to give l ane an averſion, and 1 
2 or 


fion to obſerve, that Conſtantius, the father of Conſtantine, 
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for the ſame. The Indians hold drankeaneſs a ſpecies of mad- 
neſs; and in their language, the ſame term ramjam, that ſig- 
niſies a draxkard, ſiguifies allo a phrenetic, 


DRY Baths. BATHS. 
DR Coafechs. | See the article {Coxrrers 
Dry Dock. Dock. 


Dry Exchange, Cambium Siccum “, a ſoft appellation, ancient- 
ly uſed to diſguile uſury under; intimating ſomething to 
paſs on both ſides; whereas, in truth, nothing paſſed but on 
one: in which reſpect it might be called 4ry, See INTEREST, 
and Usukr. 

* Cambium ſiccum, ſays Lud. Lopes, de Contract. & Negot. eff 


Cambium non habens exiſtentiam Cambii, ſed apparentiam, ad | 


inſtar arboris exficcate, &c. 


DRY Fi. \ Fish. 

DRY Fraits, FRulrs. 
DzxyY Maſs. Mass. 
DRY Meat. Moar. 
Dry Rent. ee the article RExr. 

Dar Storax. STORAKX. 
Dr Saxture. SUTURE. 
Dry Meaſures. MEASURES. 
DRY Spavin. ) SPAVIN. 


DRYADES, Dzraps, in the heathen theology, the nymphs 

of the woods ; a fort of imaginary deities, which the ancients 
believed to inhabit the woads, and groves; and to hide them- 
felves under the bark of the oak, called by the Greeks aus. 
See GODDESS. . b. 
The Dryades differed from the Hamadryades, in that theſe lat- 
ter were attached to ſome particular tree, with which they 
were born, and with which they died; whereas the Dryades 
were the goddeſſes of the trees, and woods in general, and 
lived at large in the middle thereof. For though ae properly 
* an Oak; it was alſo uſed for Tree in general. : 

e likewiſe find mention made in divers authors of a kind 
of propheteſſes, or witches, among the Gauls, called Dry- 
aaes, or rather Draides. See DRviDs. 

DUBIOUS Acids. See the article Ac1ps. 

DUBITATIVE Conjundions, See CONJUNCTION. 

DUCAL. The letters patent granted by the ſenate of Venice 
are called Dacals.---So are the letters wrote in the name of 
the ſenate, to foreign princes, See Dock. 

The denomination dxcal is derived hence, that at the beginning 
of ſuch patents the name of the duke, or doge, is wrote in 
capitals thus; N Dei Gratia Dux Venetiarum, &c 
The date of ducals is uſually in Latin; but the body Italian. 
A courier was diſpatched with a ducal to the emperor, retur- 
ning him thanks for renewing the treaty of alliance (in 1716) 
againſt the Turks, with the republic of Venice. 

DUCAT, a foreign coin, either of gold, or ſilver, ſtruck in 
the dominions of a duke; being about the ſame value with a 

- Spaniſh piece of eight, or a French crown, or four ſhillings 
and fix pence ſterling, when of ſilver : and twice as much, 
when ot gold. See Coin. 

The origin of dxcats is referred to one Longinus, governor 
of Italy; who revolting againſt the emperor Juſtin the younger, 
made himſelf duke of Ravenna, and called himſelf Exarcha, 
i. e. without lord, or ruler. And to ſhew his independance, 
ſtruck pieces of money of very pure gold in his own name, 
and with his own ſtamp; which were called ducati, ducats: 
as Procopius relates the ſtory. 
After him, the firſt who ſtruck ducats, were the Venetians, 
who likewile called them Zecchini, or Sequin, from Zecca, 
the place where they firſt were ſtruck. This was about the 
year 1280, in the time of John Danduli: but we have pretty 
good evidence, that Roger, king of Sicily, had coined drcats 
as early as 1240. And du Cange ſcruples not to affirm, that 
9 firlt ducats were ſtruck in the dutchy of Apulia, in Cala- 
ria. 
The chief gold dzcatzs now currant, are the ſingle, and 
double dxcats of Venice, Florence, Genoa, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Sweden, Denmark, Flanders, Holland, and 
urich. The heavieſt of them weighs 5 penny weight 17 
grains, and the lighteſt 5 penny weight 10 grains; which is 
to be underſtood of the double ducats, and of the ſingle in 
roportion. - 

he Spaniards have no ducats of gold, but in licu thereof 

| make uſe of the ſilver one; which with them is no real ſpe- 
cies, but only a money of account like our pound. It is 
equivalent to 11 rials. See RIAL. -The ſilver ducats of Flo- 
rence ſerve there for crowns. See CROWN. 

DUCATOON, a filver coin, ſtruck chictly in Italy, particu- 
larly at Milan, Venice, Florence, Genoa, Lucca, Mantua, 
and Parma; though there are alſo Dutch, and Flemiſh 4- 
Caroouns. 

They are all nearly on the ſame footing; and being a little 
both finer and heavier than the French crown, are valued at 
two pence, or three pence more; viz. at about four ſhillings 
and eight peuce ſterling. Sce Corn. 

There is alſo a gold dzcatoon, ſtruck, and current chictly in 
Holland. It is equivalent to twenty florins, on the footing of 
one ſhilling, eleven pence, half penny, the florin. Sce I LORIN. 
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 DUCENARIUS, in antiquity, an officer in the 
who had the command of — hundred men. Reman mf 
The emperors had alſo ducenarii among their procutat 
intendants, called procuratores ducenarii. Some fa 
theſe were ſuch whoſe ſalary was two hundred Ge, 
in the games of the circus, horſes hired for two hundred fe 
ſterces, were called ducenarii.— Others hold, that duceg,... 
were thoſe who levied the two hundredth penny; or the of, 
'  cers appointed to inſpect the raiſing of that tribute. In the f 
ſcriptions at Palmyra the word ducenariut in Greek = 22a 
occurs often. f 

DUCES Tecum, a writ commanding one to appear at a Gay in 
chancery, and to bring with him ſome evidences, or other 
things, which the court would view, 

Ducts tecum licet languidus, a writ directed to a ſheriff, who 
having in his cuſtody a priſoner, in a perſonal action, return; 
upon a habeas corpus, that he is adeo lang uidus, that without 
danger of death he cannot have his body before the juſtices, 

DUCKING, or plunging in water, Olaus Magnus tells us, wi, 
a diverſion anciently praciſed among the Goths, by way of 
excrciſe ; but among the Celtz, and Franks, it was a fort of 
puniſhment, Tacitus likewiſe aſſures us, that it was executed 
among the ancient Germans on the lazy, and infamous, a; 
Marſeilles, and Bourbon, their men and women of ſcandalous 
life are condemned to the cale, as they call it, that is, to be 
ſhut up, naked to the ſhift, in an iron cage faſtened to the ud 
of a ſhaloop, and dxcked teveral times in the river. The ſime 
is done at Tholouſe, to blaſphemers. 

Ducx1x6s, is alſo a puniſhment for ſeamen ; who are thrown 
into the ſea from the top of the yard of a main-maſt, ſeyera] 
times, according to the quality of their offence, 
Sometimes a canon-ball is faſtened to their feet, to make the 
fall the more rapid, 
There is alſo a kind of dry ducking, wherein the patient is 
only ſuſpended by a rope, a f2w yards above the ſurfaceof the 
water: This is a ſpecies of Strapada. 

The puniſhment is uſually made public by the Ciſcharge of 4 
canon, See BAPTISING. 

DUCKING-Soo/, in our cuſtoms. See CUCK1NG-Sto0l, 

DUCT, Ducrus, in anatomy, is applied in a general ſenſe, to 
all the canals, or tubes in the animal body, as veins, arteries, 
c. through which the humors, or juices are conveyed. See 
CANAL, 3 HumoR, c. 

Duer has alſo a more immediate application to ſeveral particular 
veſſels; as the 

DUCTUS Alimentalis, a name given by Dr. Tyſon, to the 
gula, ſtomach, and inteſtines; all which make but one con- 
tinued canal, or duck. This duct he makes the proper cha- 
raQeriſtic of an animal. See ALIMENTARY, |; 

Ducrus Adipofi, are little velicles in the omentum, which 

either receive the fat ſeparated from the adipoſe loculi, ot cell, 
or elſe bring it to them: for the extream fineneſs of thelevel- 
ſels renders it extream difficult to trace their origin, or courſe. 
See ADEPs, and ADIPOSE. 
Indeed it remains ſomewhat doubtful, whether they be hol- 
low, and real dx&s; or whether they be not ſolid fibres, ſuch 
as are obſerved in the ſpleen, along which the liquid fat does. 
as Dr. Drake expreſſes ir, drill its way, as the eaſieſt it cat 
find. Malpighi, their firſt diſcoverer, inclines to the former 
opinion. All we know for certain, is, that they terminate 
little globules of fat, concerning the uſe and progreſs where: 
of much remains to be diſcovered. See FAT. 

Aquoſe Ducts. See the article AQUOSE. 

Ducrus Chyliferns, or Roriſerus, the ſame 
cug. See THORACIC, and RORIFEROUS. 

Ducrtus Communis Choledochus, a large canal formed by Fay 
union of the Ductus cyſticus, and hepaticus. This dud de 
ſcending about four inches, diſcharges itſelf into the — ; 
num, by an oblique inſertion, which does the office of avaly 0 
in preventing the regreſs of the bile conveyed hereby into 1 4 
inteltines.---Sce Tab. Anat. (Splanch) fig. F. lit. k. See 

the articles BiLE, and CHOLEDOCHUS. | . 
The ductus communis ſometimes opens into the du _ 
at the ſame aperture with the pancreatic duct. See PA 
ATIC, &. 

Ducrvs Cyſticus, or Meatus Cyſticns, à canal about the bignel 
of a goole-quill, which ariting from the neck of the = 
bladder, about two inches diſtance therefrom, joins the pu 5 
bilarius, and together with it couſtitures the ductus _ T 
---- See Tab. Anat. (Splanch) fig. 1. lit. d. fig. S. li. 
See alſo Cysric Duct. 

Excretory Ducrs. See the article Exc KE TOR. DS 

Galatyphorus Ducts. Ser the article GALACTO 
ROUS. 

Ductus Hepaticyſticus. See the article CyST-HEPATIC. 

Ducrus pee called alſo Meatas Hepaticus, aud Bilary 
Pore. See PoRUS Bilarius. | A, 
Ducrus Lachrymales, the excretory veſſels of the — 
lachrymales, ſerving for the effuſion of tears. See 
MAL Dudts. * : 5, 

Ductus Pancreaticus, a little canal arifing from ns _ 

and opening iuto the duodenum, ferving to diſcharge . 


: 


as dudtus thoract 
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ereatic juice into the inteſtines. See PANCREAS, and PAN- 
. TiC farce. : . 

1 — firſt diſcovered by Wirtſungus, is frequently 
called Auctus V irtſungianus. See VIRTSUNGIANUS, 
Pecquets DUCT. See the article PECQUETS. ; 

DUCTUS Salivales, the excretory tubes of the ſalival glands ; 
ſerving to diſcharge the ſecreted ſaliva into the mouth. See 
; AL Dads. 

— 8 , Thoracicas. See the article TyoRAcic Dad. 
Ducrus Unmnbilicalis. See the article Funiculus UMBILICA- 


Docrus Urinarizs, the ſame as Urethra. See the article URE- 


THRA. 
Ducrus Viriſungianss. See the article VIRTSUNGIANUS, 
DUCT, Ductvs, in building. See CALIDUCT, VENTIDUCT, 
SEWER, CLOACA, Ce. 
DUCTILITY, in phyſics, a property of certain bodies, 
whereby they become capable of being beaten, preſſed, drawn, 
or ſtretched forth, without breaking ; or whereby they are 
capable of great alterations in their figure, and dimenſions ; 
and of gaining in one way, as they loſe in another. See 
MATTER, Bobr, &c. . 2 
Such ate metals, which being urged by the hammer, gain in 
length and breadth what they loſe in thickneſs; or being 
drawn into wire through iron, grow longer as they become 
flenderer. See METAL, WIRE, Cc. 
Such, alſo, are gums, glues, reſins, and ſome other bodies, 
which, though not malleable, yet may be denominated duckile, 
in as much as when ſoftened by water, fire, or ſome other 
menſtruum, they may be drawn into threads. See Mar- 
LEABLE, and F LEXIBLE. 
do that we have two claſſes of ductile bodies: the one hard, 
and the other ſofz; on each of which we ſhall beltow ſome 
conſidetations. 
The cauſe of Auctility is very obſcure; as depending in great 
meaſure on hardnels, than which there is nothing in nature 
we know lets of. It is true, we uſually account for hardneſs, 
trom the force of attraction between the particles of the hard 
body; and for d«&:lizy from the particles of the ducłile body, 
being, as it were, jointed, and entangled within each other. 
See HARDNESS, COHESION, Cc. 
Inſtead of fancitul hypotheſes to account for dadility; we 
ſhall here entertain the reader with ſome truly amazing cir- 
cumſtances, and phenomena thereof, in the inſtances of gold, 
glaſs, ſpiders-webs. ; 
DvcT1L1TY of geld. One of the properties of gold, is to 
be the moſt dactile of all bodies; of which the gold-beaters, 
and gold wire-drawers, furniſh us with abundant proof. See 
GoLD. Fa. Merſenne, M. Rohault, Dr. Halley, c. 
have made computations thereof: but they truſted to the 
reports of the workmen. M. Reaumur, in the memoires de 
Pacademie Royale des ſciences, an. 1713, took a ſurer way: 
he made the experiment himſelf. A ſingle grain of gold, he 
found, even in the common gold-leaf, uſed in moſt of our 
pildings, is extended into 36 and a half, ſquare inches; and 
an ounce of gold, which in form of a cube is not half an 
inch either high, broad, or long, is beat under the hammer 
into a ſurface of 146 and a half ſquare feet: an extent almoſt 
Couble what could be done ninety years ago. In Fa. Merſenne's 
time, it was deemed prodigious, that an ounce of gold ſhould 
torm 1600 leaves; which together only made a ſurface of 105 
ſquate feet. See GOLD-BEATING. 
But the diltention of gold under the hammer (how conſider- 
able ſoever) is nothing to that it undergoes in the drawing 
iron. — There are gold-leaves, in ſome parts, ſcarce 4 
part of an inch thick; but 450000 part of an inch is a notable 
thickneſs, in compariſon of that of the gold ſpun on filk in 
our gold-thread. 
To conceive this prodigious duckility, it is neceſſary, to have 
ſome idea of the manner wherein the wire-drawers proceed. 
---The wire, and thread we commonly call gold-thread, &c. 
Which every body knows is only filver-wire gilt, or covered 
over wita gold, is drawn from a large ingot of ſilver, uſually 
about thirty pound weight. This they round into a cylinder, 
or roll, about an inch and a half in diameter, and twenty two 
inches long; and cover it over with the leaves prepared by the 
gold. beater, laying one over another, till the cover is a good 
deal thicker than that in our ordinary gilding. And yet even 
hen it is very thin; as will be eaſily conceived from the quan- 
ity of gold that goes to gild the thirty pound of ſilver. T'wo 
ounces, ordinarily, do the buſineſs ; and frequently little more 
than one. In effect, the full thickneſs of the gold on the in- 
dot rarely exceeds 2, Or 30% part, and ſometimes not fe 

it of an inch. 

ut this thin coat of gold muſt be yet much thinner: the in- 
got is ſucceſſively drawn through the holes of ſeveral irons 
e1ch ſmaller than other, till it be as fine, or finer than a hair. 

very new hole leſſens its diameter; but it gains in length 
What it loſes in thickneſs, and of conſequence increaſes in ſur- 
face. Yet the gold ſtill covers it: it follows the ſilver in all 
ks extenſion; and never leaves the minuteſt part bare, not 
en to the microſcope. Vet, how inconceivably muſt it be 
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attenuated while the jngot is drawn into a thread, whole dia- 
meter is co times lels than that of the ingot. 
M. Reaumur, by exa& weighing, aud rigorous calculation, 
found, that one ounce of the thread was 32 32 feet long, and 
the wholetingot 1163520 feet, Paris mealure, or 96 French 
leagues; equal to 1264400 Engliſh feet, or 240 miles Engliſh ; 
an extent which far ſurpaſſes what a, Mertenne, Fureticre, 
Dr. Halley, c. ever dreamt of. 
Merſenne ſays, that half an ounce of the thread is 100 toiles, 
or fathoms long; on which footing, an ounce would only be 
1200 foot: whereas M. Reaumur finds it 3232. Dr. Halley 
makes fix foot of the wire otic grain in weight, and one grain 
of the gold, 98 yards, and conlequently the ten thouſandth 
part of a grain, above one third of an inch, The diameter of 
the wire he found one 186th part of an inch; and the thick- 
neſs of the gold one 154500th part of an inch. But this, too, 
comes ſhort of M. Reamur: for on this principle, the ounce 
of wire would only be 2680 feet. 
But the ingot is not yet got to its full length. The greateſt 
part of our gold thread is ſpun, or wound on filk ; and before 
they ſpin ir, they flat it, by paſſing it between two rolls, or 
wheels of exceedingly poliſhed ſteel; which wheels, in flat- 
ting it, lengthen it by above one ſeventh. So that our 240 
miles are now got to 274. The breadth, now, of theſe la- 
minæ, or plates, M. Reaumur finds, is only one Sth of a 
line, or one 96th of an inch, and their thickneſs one 
o7ath, The ounce of gold, then, is here extended to a 
urtace of 1190 ſquare feet; whereas, the utmoſt the gold- 
beaters can do, we haye obſerved, is, to extend it to 146 
ſquare feet. 
But the gold, thus excecdingly extended, how thin muſt it 
be ? From M. Reaumur's calculus it is found to be one 
175000th of a line, or one 210c000th of an inch; which is 
ſcarce one 13th of the thickneſs of Dr. Halley's gold. But 
he adds, that this ſuppoſes the thickneſs of the gold every 
where equal; which is no ways probable: for in beating the 
gold-leaves, whatever care they can beſtow, it is impoſſible to 
extend them equally, This we eaſily find by the greater 
opacity of ſome parts than others. And where the leaf is 
thickeſt, it will gild the wire the thickeſt. 
M. Reaumur computing what the thickneſs of the gold muſt 
be where thinneſt, finds it only one 3150000cth of an inch. 
But what is the one 31500coth part of an inch ? Yet this is 
not the utmoſt ductility of gold: for inſtead of two ounces 
of gold to the ingot, which we have here computed upon, a 
ſingle one might have becn uſed; and then the thickneſs of 
the gold, in the thineſt places, would only be the 6300000th 
part of an inch. 
And yet, as thin as the plates are, they might be made twice 
as thin, yet ſtill be gilt; by only prefling them more between 
the flatter's wheels, they are extended to double the breadth, 
and proportionably in length. So that their thickneſs at laſt 
will be reduced tu one thirteenth, or fourteenth millionth part 
of an inch. 
Yet with this amazing thinneſs of the gold, | is ſtill a perfect 
cover for the ſilver. The belt eye, or even the beſt miero- 
ſcope, cannot diſcover the leaſt chaſm, or diſcontinuity. There 
is not an aperture to admit alcohol of wine, the ſubiileſt fluid 
in nature, nor even light itſelf, Add that if a piece of this 
gold-thread, or gold-plate, be laid to diſſolve in aqua-fortis, 
the ſilver will be all excavated, or eat out, and the gold left 
entire in little tubules. 
As to the DucTiLiTY of ſoft bodies, it is not yet carried to that 
pitch. The reader, however, muſt not be ſurprized, that 
among the ductile bodies of this claſs, we give the firlt place 
to the molt brittle of all others, glaſs. | | 
DvucT1LiTyY of Glaſs.---We all know, that when well penetrated 
with the heat of the fire, the workmen can figure, and 
manage glaſs like ſoft wax: but what is moſt remarkable, it 
may be drawn, or ſpun out into threads exceedingly fine, and 
long. 
Our ordinary ſpinners do not form their threads of ſilk, flax, 
or the like, with half the eaſe, and expedition, as the glaſs- 
ſpinners do threads of this brittle matter. We have of them 
uſed in plumes for childrens heads, and divers other works, 
much finer than any hair; and which bend, and wave like it 
with every wind. : 
Nothing is more ſimple and eaſy than the method of making 
them: there are ewo workmen employed: the firſt holds one 
end of a picce of glaſs over the flame of a lamp; and when 
the heat has ſoftened it, a ſecond operator applies a glaſs- 
hook tothe metal thus in fuſion; and withdrawing the 
hook again, it brings with it a thread of glaſs, which ſtill ad- 
heres to the maſs. Then, fitting his hook on the circumfe- 
rence of a wheel about two feet and a half in diametcr, he 
turns the wheel as faſt as he pleaſes; which drawing out the 
threads, winds it on its rim; till after a certain number of re- 
volutions it is covered with a skain of glaſs-thread. 
The maſs in fuſion over the lamp, diminiſhes juſenſibly, be- 
ing wound out, as it were, like a pelotoon, or 8 upon the 
wheel ; and the parts, as they recede from the flatfe, cooling, 
become more coherent wich thoſe next to them; me this by 
egrees: 
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degrees: the parts neareſt the fire, are always the leaſt cohe- | 


reut, and of conſequence mult give way to the effort the reſt 
make to draw them towards the wheel. 

The circunuerence of theſe threads is uſually a flat oval, be- 
iag threc or four times as broad as thick. Some of them ſcarce 
ſeen bigger than the thread of a ſilk- worm; and are flexible 
to a miracle, If the two ends of ſuch threads be knotted toge- 
ther, they may be drawn and bent, till the aperture, or ſpace 
in the middle of the knot do not exceed one 4th of a line, or 
one 48th of an iuch in diameter. 

Heuce, M. Reaumur advances, that as the flexibility of glaſs 
increales in proportion to the fineneſs of the threads; had we 
but the art ot drawing threads as fine as thoſe of a ſpider's web, 
we might weave ſtufts, and clothes hereof, for wear,----Ac- 
cordingly, he made ſome experiments this way: he could make 
threads fine enough, as fine, in his judgment, as any ſpider's 
web, but could never make them long enough, to do any 
thing with them. See GLASS. 

DucriLttyY of Spider webs,----The ingenious author, ſo often 
above cited, obſerves, that the matter whereof ſpiders and ſilk- 
worms form their threads, is brittle when in the maſs, like 
dry gums. As it is drawn out of their bodies, it aſſumes a 
confiltence, much as glaſs-threads become hard, as they re- 
cede from the lamp; though from a different cauſe. The 
ductility of this matter, and the apparatus thereto, being 
much more extraordinary in ſpiders, than in filk-worms ; 
we ſhall here only conſider the former. Something has al- 
ready been ſid of each under the article SILK, which ſee. 
Near the anus of the ſpider are fix papillæ, or teats, repreſen- 
ted in Tab Nat. Hiſtory, fig, 6. The extremities of the ſe- 
veral papillæ are furniſhed with holes, that do the buſineſs of 
wire-drawers, in forming the threads. Of theſe holes, M. 
Reaumur obſerves, there are enough in the compaſs of the 
ſmalleſt pius-head, to yield a prodigious quantity of diſtinct 
threads. The holes are perceived by their effects : take a 
large. garden-ſpider ready to lay its eggs, and applying the 
finger on part of its papillæ, as you withdraw that finger, 
it will take with it an amazing quantity of different 
threads. k 
M. Reaumur has often told yo, or 80, with a microſcope, 
but has perceived, that there were infinitely more than he 
could tell. In effe&, if he ſhould ſay, that each tip of a pa- 
pillæ furniſhed a thouſand, he is perſuaded, he ſhould ſay 
vaſtly too little, The part is divided into an infinity of little 
prominences, like the eyes of a butter-fly, &c. each promi- 
nence, no doubr, makes its ſeveral thread; or rather, be- 
tween the ſeveral protuberances, are holes that give vent to 
threads; the uſe of the protuberances, in all probability, be- 
ing to keep the threads at their firſt exit, before yet hardened 
by the air, aſunder. In ſome ſpiders theſe protuberances are 
not ſo ſenſible; but in lieu thereof there are tufts of hair, 
which may ſerve the ſame office, viz. to keep the threads a- 
part. Be this as it will, there may threads come out at above 
a thouſand different places in every papilla; conſequently, the 
ſpider having fix papillæ, has holes for above 6000 threads. It 
is not enough, that theſe apertures are immentely ſmall : 
but the threads are already formed before they arrive at 
the papilla, each of them having its little ſheath, or duct, 
in which it is brought to the papilla from a good di- 
ſtance. 

M. Reaumur traces them up to their ſource, and ſhews the 
mechani:m by which they are made. Near the origin of the 
belly, he finds two little ſoft bodies, which are the firſt ſource 
of the ſilk. Their form and tranſparency reſemble thoſe of 
glaſs-beads, (fee fig. 7.) by which name we ſhall hereafter de- 
note them. The tip of each bead, as R, goes winding, and 
makes an infinity of turns, and returns towards the papilla. 
From the baſe, or root of the bead, proceeds another branch 
much thicker ; which winding variouſly, forms ſeveral knots, 
and takes its courſe like the other, towards the hind-part of 
the ſpider. In thefe beads, and their branches, is contained a 
matter proper to form the ſilk, only that it is too ſoft. The 
body of the bead is a kind of reſervoir, and thetwo branches 
two canals proceeding from it. A little further backward, 
there are two other leſſer beads, which only ſend forth one 
branch a-piece, and that from the tip. Beſide theſe, there 
are three other larger veſſels on each ſide the ſpider, which 
M. Reaumur takes for the laſt reſeryoirs, where the liquor is 
collected. They are repreſented, (fig. 8.) The biggeſt is 
near the head of the inſect, and the leaſt near the anus. They 
all terminate in a point; and from the three points of theſe 
three reſervoirs it is, that the threads, at leaſt the greateſt 
7 of the threads drawn out at the three papillæ, proceed. 

ach reſervoir ſupplies one papilla. Laſtly, at the roots of 


the papillæ, are diſcerned ſeveral fleſhy tubes: probably, as 
many as there are papillæ. Upon litting up the membrane, 
or pellicle, that ſeems to cover theſe tubes, they appear full 
of threads, all diſtin from each other, and which, of conſe- 
quence, under a common cover, have each their particular 
one; being kept like knives in ſheaths. The immenſe quan- 
tity of chreads contained here, M. Reaumur concludes, 


DUEL *, a ſingle combat, at a time and place appointed, in con- 


Duels were anciently allowed by common law, in caſes where 
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upon tracing their courſe, does not all come from the 5c; 
of the reſervoirs; but ſome from all the turns, aud ang! 
nay probably, from every part thereof. But by what — as, 
ances the liquor comes into the beads, and out of the A 
into the reſervoirs, remains yet to be diſcovered. : 
We have already obſerved, that the tip of each papilla 
give paſſage to above a thouſand threads ; yer the diameter of 
that papilla does not exceed a ſmall pins-head: but we w 
there only conſidering the largeſt ſpiders. w 
If we examine, the young, riſing ſpiders, produced by thoſe: 
we ſhall find, that they no ſooner quit their egg, than the, 
begin to ſpin. Indeed their threads can ſcarce be perceiyes: 
but their webs, formed thereof, may: they are frequene); 
as thick, and cloſe, as thoſe of houſe- ſpiders; and no —. 
der: there being often 4, or 500 little ſpiders concurring 
the ſame work. How minute mult their holes be? the ima. 
gination can ſcarce conceive that of their papillæ The whole 
ſpider is, perhaps, leſs than a papilla of the parent which pro- 
uced it. 
This is eaſily ſeen: each big ſpider lays 4 or 500 eggs; theſs 
eggs are 1 up * 0 bag; and as ſoon as the young 
ones have broke through the bag, the in to ſpin, 
fine muſt their threads be! ns N 
Vet is not this the utmoſt nature does: There are ſome kind; 
of ſpiders ſo ſmall at their birth, that they are not viſiblewith. 
out a microſcope, There are uſually found an infinity of 
them in a cluſter, and they only appear like a number of req 
points. And yet there are webs tound under them, though 
well nigh imperceptible. What muſt be the tenuity of one 
of theſe threads ? the ſmalleſt hair muſt be to one of theſe 
_— the moſt maſſive bar is to the fineſt gold-wire above-men- 
tioned, 
The matter whereof the threads are formed, we have obſerved, 
is a viſcid juice. The beads are the fitſt receptacles where iti 
gathered, and the place where it has the leaſt conſiſtence, It 
is much harder when got into the fix great reſervoirs, whither 
it is carried by canals from the former : This contiſtence it 
acquires in good meaſure in its paſſage ; part of the humidiy 
being diſſipated in the way, or ſecreted by paits deſtined for 
that purpoſe. : 
Laſtly, the liquor is dried ſtill further, and becomes thread, in 
its progreſs through the reſpective canals to the papillæ. When 
theſe firſt appear out at the holes, they are ſtill glutinous; ſo 
that ſuch as ſpring out of neighbouring holes, ſtick together. 
The air compleats the drying. 
By boiling the ſpider, more, or leſs, the liquor is to 
a greater or leſs conſiſtence, fit to draw out into threads; for 
it is too fluid for that purpoſe while yet incloſed in its reſervoirs, 
The matter contained in theſe reſervoirs, when well dried, 
appears a tranſparent gum, or glue, which breaks when much 
bent : like glaſs, it only becomes flexible by being divided in- 
to the fineſt threads. And probably it was on this account na- 
ture made the number of holes ſo immenſe. The matter of 
filk formed in the bodies of ſpiders being much brittler than 
that formed in filk-worms, needed to be wound ſinaller. O- 
therwiſe we do not conceive, why ſhe ſhould form a great 
number of threads, which were afterwards to be reunited: 2 
ſingle canal might have done. See D1v1sSIBILITY. 


ſequence of a cartel, or challenge. See CARTEL, Ce. 
* 'The word is uſually derived from Duc/lum, uicd by the bat- 
barous Latin writers, guaff duorum bellum. 


proof could not be had.---In which view, Fleta defines 
Duel, ſingularis pugna inter duos, ad probandam veritatem litts; 
qui vicit, probaſſe intelligitur. Stat. de Finib. Levat. 27. 
Edw. I. See Cougar. po 
This duelling was ſo general a method of terminating Ciffe- 
rences among the nobility ; that even eccleliaſtics, pricls, 
and monks, were not excuſed from the ſame. Only, to pte 
vent their being ſtained with blood, they obliged theſe to Pro 
cure champions to fight in their ſtead; as is ſhewn at large by 
father Dacheri, in the VIIIth tome of his Spicilegium. 
CHAMPION, | ck 
None were excepted from theſe legal duels but women, 
people, and cripples, and ſuch as were under 21 years of age, 
or above 60. : amal 
The cuſtom was for the two champions to enter a liſt, or — 
encloſure, appointed by the authority of the ordinary Ju 2 
not only on criminal occaſions, but on ſome civil ones, 
the maintenance of their right. ; * 
The monk Sigebert even relates, that a queſtion on à — x 
law being preſented to the emperor Otho I. 28 wank = 
preſentation had place in dire& ſucceſſion ? and the . ew 
finding themſelves embarraſſed in the reſolution 3 1 
emperor remitted the deciſion of ſo critical a point to wh 
ment of arms; and pitched on two bold fellows t0 _—_ 
the pro and the contra. The victory fell to him who — 
tended for repreſentation ; in favour of whom 4 ot” 
ſtraight way made, which is in force to this day. See 
CU Dei. | This 
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This cuſtom came originally from the northern nations; 
| ago br a{ſured by Paterculus. It afterwards paſſed as a law 
among the Germans, Danes, and Franks ; eſpecially after 
Gondebault, king of the Burgundians, admitted it in lieu of 
ſwearing. . Godeau, in his hiſtory of the church, VII. 
cent. ſays, it was the Lombards who firſt introduced into Italy 
the barbarity of ſingle combats, whence the cuſtom ſpread 
throughout the reſt of Europe. , 
The form of the combat was this.-----The accuſer and ac- 
cuſed giving pledges to the judge, on their reſpective behalves ; 
*udge took firſt up that of the defendant, and next that of 
the demandant. They were then both clapped up in ſafe 
ſon; and the chief juſtice was to furniſh them with ſuit. 
able arms.---Such as fought on foot had only a ſword and 
backler: the horſemen were armed at all points, as well as 
ir horſes. | 
* 5 of combat being come, they made choice of four ca- 
valiers, to guard the field; and performed divers ceremonies, 
yers, oaths, c. deſcribed by Paſquier, and other authors 
aoted by du Cange, who mentions an ordonnance of king 
Philip the Fair in 1306, preſcribing the ſeveral rules, condi- 
tions, and ceremonies, to be obſeryed herein. 
The yanquiſhed, whether accuſer, or accuſed, was puniſhed 
with death, or mutilation of members, and ignominiouſly 
dragged out of the camp, hung on a gibbet, or burnt, accord- 
ing to the circumſtances of the caſe. 
The method of trial by due, was inſtituted as a way of con- 
ſulting providence, to learn who was the criminal; and it was 
imagined, that God thus interrogated, would not fail to de- 
clare himſelf in favour of the innocent. But it happened fo 
often, that the unjuſt accuſer came off victorious; that they 
began to be convinced, they mult not preſcribe to his wiſdom, 
the neceſſity of interrupting the courſe of ſecond cauſes. This 
was giving rules to murder, and diſguiſing aſſaſſinations under 
method and meaſure, See SORTES. 
Saxo Grammaticus obſerves, that as early as the year 981, 
the kings of Denmark had abrogated the proof by due; and 
in lieu thereot, appointed the proof by red hot iron, which 
was annulled in its turn. See OR DEAL. 
But dzels were condemned before by a council held at Va- 
lencia in $55; where the perſon who killed his enemy, was 
excommunicated ; and the perſon killed, pronounced unwor- 
thy of burial. Afterwards, the popes Nicholas I. Celeſtin 
HI. and Alexander III. likewiſe interpoſed ; and Frederic I. 
and II. prohibited them in Germany, St. Louis did what he 
could to aboliſh them in France; but his ordonnance only 
took place in his own territories, and not in thoſe of his vaſ- 
ſals. After his example, the counts d' Auvergne and Poictou, 
and ſeveral other lords, forbad them likewiſe. Philip the Fair, 
following the foot-ſteps of his grand-father, St. Louis, forbad 
all gayes, or pledges of battel; and yet he permitted them in 
four caſes, in the ordonnance above-mentioned of the year 
1306, The laſt dxel of note was in the year 1547, before 
king Henry II. between Jarnac and Chataigneraye, mentioned 
by Thuanus, and de Serres. 
In England, the trial by dzel is diſuſed; though the law on 
which it is founded be till in force.----The laſt trial of this 
kind admitted, was in the 6th year of king Charles I. between 
Donnald, lord Rey, or Rhee, appellant, and David Ramſey 
elquire, defendant, in the painted chamber at Weſtminſter. 
See TRIAL. 
Dver is alſo uſed for a ſingle combat on ſome private quarrel, 
or occaſion, See CARTEL. 
The due! muſt be premeditated ; otherwiſe it is only a ren- 
counter. See RENCOUNTER. 
The folly, or rather madneſs of duelling reigned for ſome 
ages in France; where the flower of the nobleſſe periſhed 
thereby. It is one of the glories of the late Louis XIV. to 
have uſed all his power and authority for aboliſhing due ls. 
82 edicts and laws he made againſt dxelliſts put a ſtop 
o the cuſtom. 
DUKE *, Dux, a ſovereign prince, without the title, or qua- 
lity of king.---Such are the duke of Lorrain, duke of Hol- 
ſtein, e. See PRINCE. 
® The word is borrowed from the modern Greeks, who call 
Doueas, what the Latins call Dux. 
are alſo two ſovereigns, who bear the title of Great- 
ke; as, the Grand-duke of Tuſcany, and the Grand-duke 
uſcovy, now called the Czar, or emperor of Ruflia.--- 


he emperor of Germany is Arch-duke of Auſtria. See 
Arxcn-Duxs. 


LET] | 
bx, Dux, is alſo a title of honour, or nobility, the next 


— princes, See NozitityY, PRINCE, PEER, BARON, 


C. | 
The date ahm, or dignity of dale, is a Roman dignity, deno- 
minated a ducendo, leading, or commanding.----Accordingly, 
the firſt dukes, duces, were the dudtores exercitunm, com- 
manders of armies.---Under the later emperors, the governors 
of Provinces were entitled dxces.---In after-times the ſame de- 
— was alſo given to the governors of provinces in 
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ne whom it was uſual to end all their differences by arms; | 
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The firſt governor under the name of date, was 2 Jule of 
the Marchia Rhetica, or Griſons, whereof mention 4 
in Caſſiodorus. The Goths, and Vandals, upon their over- 


running the provinces of the weſtern empire, aboliſhed 
Roman dignities wherever they ſettled. — bd Franks, Ge. 
to pleaſe the Gauliſh people, who had long been uſed to that 
form of government, made it a point of politics, not to 
change any thing therein; and accordingly divided all Gaul in- 
* pen Be —＋ 7 and gave the names ſometimes of 

aeg, and lometimes of counts, comites 
thereof, See Count. dro oem Ben * 
In England, during the Saxons time, Camden obſerves, the 
officers and commanders of armies were called dukes, duces, 
after the ancient Roman manner, without any addition. Af- 
ter the conqueror came in, the title lay dormant, till the reign 
of king Edward III. who created his ſon Edward, firſt called 
the black prince, duke of Cornwall, After whom, there were 
more made, in ſuch manner as that their titles deſcended to 
their Polterity.-----They were created with much ſolemnity, 
per cincturam gladii, cappeque, & circuli aurei in capite im- 
r | 

hough the French retained the names, and forms of the du · 
cal government, yet under their ſecond race of kings, there 
was ſcarce any ſuch thing as dxkes; but all the great lords 
were called counts, 22 or barons. Excepting, however, 
the dukes of Burgundy, and Aquitaine; and a duke of France, 
which was a dignity, Hugh Capet himſelf held, correſpond- 
ing to the modern dignity of Maire de Palais, or the king's 
lieutenant, 
By the weakneſs of the kings, the dukes, or governors made 
themſelves ſovereigus of the provinces, truſted to their admi- 
niſtration. This change happened chietly about the time of 
Hugh Capet; when the great lords began to diſmember the 
kingdom, ſo that that prince found more competitors among 
them than ſubjects. It was even with a deal of difficulty they 
could be brought to own him their ſuperior, and to hold of 
him by faith, and homage. 
By degrees, what with force, and what by marriages, theſe 
provinces, both dutchies, and counties, which had been rent 
from the crown, were re- united. But the title 4##e was no 
longer given to the governors of provinces. 
From that time dxke became a mere title of dignity, affected 
to a perſon, and his heirs male, without giving him any do- 
maine, territory, or juriſdiction over the place whereof he is 
duke. All the advantages thereof conſiſt in the name, and 
the precedence it gives. 
The dxkes of our days retain nothing of their ancient ſplen- 
dor, but the coronet on their eſcutcheon; which is the only 
mark of their departed ſovereignty.---They are created by pa- 
tent, eincture of the ſword, mantle of ſtate, impoſition of a 
cap, and coronet of gold on the head, and a verge of goldin 
their hand, 
The eldeſt ſons of dukes are, by the courteſy of England, ſtyled 
marquiſes, and the younger ſons, lords, with the addition of 


their chriſtian name, as lord James, lord Thomas, c. and 


take place of viſcounts, though not ſo priviledged by the laws 
of the land. 

A duke has the title of Grace; and being writ to, is ſtyled, 
in the heralds language, moſt eigh, potent, and noble prince. 
Dukes of the blood royal, are ſtyled, moſt high, moſt mighty, 
and illyſtrious princes, See GRACE, PRECEDENCY, (Tc. 


Duxe-DuxE, a quality given in Spain to a grandee of the 


houſe of Sylva, on account of his having ſeveral dutchies, by 
the uniting of two conſiderable houſes in his perſon. 

Don Roderigo de Sylva, eldeſt fon of Don Ruy Gomez de 
Sylva, and heir of his dutchies, and principalities, married the 
eldeſt daughter of the dale de l' Infantado; in vertue of which 
marriage, the preſent duke de Paſtrana, who is deſcended 
therefrom, and is grandſon of Don Roderigo de Sylva, has 
added to his other great titles, that of dule - dale, to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf from the other dale, ſome whereof may enjoy ſeve- 
ral dutchies, but none ſo conſiderable ones, nor the titles of 
ſuch eminent families. 


DULCIFYING, Sweetening, a term uſed in phyſie, for ten- 


dering a fluid leſs acid, and rough; either by taking away its 
ſalts, or breaking their points, or covering them with ſome- 
thing ſmooth, and ſoft. See Ac1D, e. 


DULCIS, Aa, or Aſa. See the article ASSA. 
DULIA, aorarra, Service. See the articles Worsntye, La- 
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TRIA, and HYPERDULIA. 

«i, See the article Appvu1. | 
UMBNESS, the ſtate of a perſon who wants the natural uſe 
of ſpeech. See SPEECH. 

People born deaf, are ſaid to be all naturally dumb, as not be- 
ing able to learn words. See DEAFNESS. 
Dambneſs is ſometimes the reſult of the want, or even the ill 
conformation, of the tongue. ----- Yet in the third rome of 
the Ephem. German. we have an account of a book, entitled, 
Joc. Rolandi Agloſſoſtomographia, five Deſcriptio Oris fine 

ingua, quod perfecke loquitur, &c. See 1 QNGUE, and 
MuTE. NT | 
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DUNG, in agriculture, and gardening. See MANURING, and 
COMPOST. 

DUNGEON *, DoxJox, in fortification, the higheſt part of 
a caſtle built after the ancient mode; ſerving as a watch-tow- 
er, or place of obſervation. See CASTLE. 

* The word comes from the French, Donjon, which ſign: fies the 
ſame; and which Fauchet derives from Domicilium, in that 
the Dungeon being the ſtrongeſt part of the caſtle, was uſually 
the lord's apartment. Menage derives it from Dominione, 
or Domnionus, which, in ſome ancient writings, we find uſed in 
the ſame ſenſe. Others derive it from Domus Julii Cæſaris, 
or Domus Jugi; and others from Domus Fuliani, the empe- 
ror Julian having built ſeveral ſuch caſtles in the Gauls, where- 
of there is one ſtill ſtanding in Lorraine, called Dom Juli. 
en. Du Cange derives the appellation from Dans aut Colle 
LEdificatum, which the barbarous writers have altered into 
Dunjo, Dungeo, Dongio, Dangio, Domgio, and Domnio. 

In ſome caſtles, as that of Vincennes, c. the donjon, ſerves 
as a priſon for perſons they would have the moſt ſecurely kept ; 
whence the uſe of our word dungeon, for a dark cloſe priſon 
under ground. See PR1SON. 

DUO, in muſic, a ſong, or compoſition to be performed in 


two parts only; the one ſung, and the other played on an in- 


ſtrument; or by two voices alone. See SONG, 

Duo, is alſo when two voices ſing different parts, accompani- 
ed with a third, which is a thorough baſs.--- Uniſons and oc- 
taves are rarely to be uſed in duo, except at the beginning 
and end. | 

DUODENA Arteria, and Vena, a branch of an artery, which 
the Duodenum receives from the cceliac; to which anſwers a 
vein of the ſame name, returning the blood to the porta. Sce 
VEin, and ARTERY. | i 

DUODENUM *, in anatomy, the firſt of the inteſtina tenuia, 
or (mall guts; being that which receives the food half chy li- 
fied from the ſtomach.---See Tab. Anat. (Splanch) fig. 1. lit. 
h and 1. fig. 2. lit. c. See alſo the article INTESTINES. 

It has its name Duodenum, a> being about twelve fingers 
breadth, long: on which account, ſome alſo call it Dadera- 
dattylum. 

The duodenum ariſes from the pylorus, or right orifice of the 
ſtomach ; whence deſcending towards the ſpine, from tight to 
left, quite ſtraight, it terminates where the circumvolutions of 
the reſt begin. 
Its coats are thicker, and its cavity, or canal leſs than any of 
the other inteſtines. At its lower end are two canals, open- 
ing into its cavity, one from the liver, and gall-bladder, cal- 
led the ductat commanis choledochus ; and the other from the 
pancreas, called pancreaticus. See CHOLEDOCHUs, and PAN- 
CREATICUS, 
The duodenum is quite ſtraight ; but the inteſtinum jejunum 
makes divers windings, and inflexions : the reaſon is, that the 
bile, and pancreatic juice mixing at the beginning thereof, or 
at the end of the duodenum, would otherwiſe precipitate not 
only the groſs parts of the excrements, but alſo the chyle it 
ſelf, too haſtily. See BiLE, EXCREMENT, &EFc. 

DUPLA, DvueLE Katio, is where the antecedent term is dou- 
ble the conſequent; or, where the exponent of the Ratio 
is2 :---Thus6: 3 is in a duple Ratio. See RATIO. 

Sus-DuPLE Katio, is where the conſequent term is double the 
antecedent ; or, the exponent of the Ratio is : --- Thus, 3: 

5 6 is in a ſub-duple Ratio. See RATIO. 

UPLA-Seſquialtera , , 3 
ö tertias e Ratio, See RATIO. 
DveLa Time. See the article TIXE. 

DUPLICATE#*, a ſecond inſtrument, or act, in writing; or 
a tranſcript, or copy of another. See TRANSCR1PT, and Co- 
pr. 

of 1 ” | word is formed from the Latin Duploma, of Duplum, 
Oudle. 

It is uſual to ſend a duplicate, when it is apprehended the firſt 

diſpatch, c. is loſt. See DisPATCH. 

DvueLicaTE, in chancery, is particularly uſed for a ſecond let- 
ters-patent granted by the lord chancellor, in a caſe where he 
had formerly done the ſame. - See PATENT. 

DvericarE Katz, the Ratio between ſquares of two quantiti- 
ties. Thus the duplicate Ratio of à to b is the Ratio of aa, 
to bb, or of the ſquare of @ to the ſquare of 6. See 
SQUARE. 

In a ſeries of geometrical proportions, the firſt term to the 

third is laid to be in a duplicate Ratio of the firſt to the ſe- 

cond ; or as its ſquare is to the ſquare of the ſecond ; Thus, 

in 2, 4, 8, 16, the Ratio of 2 to 8, is Duplicate of that of 2 

to 4; or as theſquare of 2 to the ſquare of 4; wherefore 

duplicate Ratio is the proportion of ſquares, as triplicate is 
of cubes, c. and the Ratio of 2 to 8, is ſaid to be com- 
pounded of that of 2 to 4, and of 4 to 8. See Rario, 


c. 

DUPLICATION, DovsLixs, in arithmetic, and geometry, 
the multiplying a quantity, either diſcrete, or continued, by 
two. See MULTIPLICATION. \ 


DUR 


DUPLICATION of a cube, is the finding the fide of a cube 
ſhall be double — 2 to a given cube: which ig 3 
roblem cultivated by the geometricians theſe 
— _ * -d by the 14 "#0 thouſand 
t was tirſt propo the oracle lo 
which, being conſulted about the TT o 2 phos ; 
plague then raging at Athens, returned for anſwer M a 
plague ſhould ceaſe when Apollo's altar, which was cu 2 
ſhould be doubled. Upon this, they applied themſelpes 
good earneſt, to ſeek the duplicature of the cube, which wn 
orwards was called the delian problem. See PRontey 
The problem is only to be ſolved by finding two mean 
portionals between the ſide of the cube, and double that Ke. 
the firſt whereof will be the ſide of the cube doubled, x was 
firſt obſerved by Hippocrates Chius. See PROPORTIONAL 
Eutochius, in his comments on Archimedes, gives ſeveral wa, 
of performing it by the meſolabe. Pappus Alexandrinus, and 
his commentator Commandine, give three ways : the firſt 2c 
cording to Archimedes; the ſecond, according to Hero: md 
the third, by an inſtrument invented by Pappus, which ges 
all the proportions required. 
The Sieur de Comiers has likewiſe publiſhed an elegant de. 
monſtration of the ſame problem, by means of a compaſz 
with three legs: but theſe methods are all mechanical. 
Re-DUPLICAT1ON. See the article RE-DUPLI1CAT10N, 
Duec1icaTuUM Arcanum. See the article AxcAxux. 
DUPLICATURE, in anatomy, a doubling, or folding of the 
membranes, or other like parts. See MEMBRANE. 
Such are the duplicatures of the peritonæum, of the omen- 
tum, of the-pleura, &c. See PERITONAUM, Owtxtuy, 
PLEURA, c. 
In the hiſtory of the French academy for the year 171 
- 714. an 
account is given of a young man, who died at the age of 25 
*ears, in the duplicature of whoſe meninges were found little 
nes, that ſeemed to proceed out of the inner ſurface of the 
dura mater, and with their acute points ſtimulated the pia mater. 
That duphlicature of the petitonæum, wherein the ancients 
laced the bladder, is not found by the modern anatoniilts. 
ionis. 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente firſt diſcover'd the dxplicature of 
the cuticula. See CUTICLE. 
DUPONDIUS, in antiquity, a weight of two pounds: or a 
money of the value of two As's. See As. 
As the As, at firſt, weighed a juſt pondo, or libra; the d- 
pondixs, then weighed two. And hence the name. 
And though the weight of the As was afterwards diminiſhed, 
and of conſequence that of the dupoudiust alſo; they (till te- 
tained the denomination. See PouUNnD, and LiBRA. 
DURA mater, or meninx, a ſtrong, thick membrane, which 
lines, or covers all the inner cavity of the cranium, and 
includes the whole brain; being it ſelf lined on its inner, or 
concave ſide by the pia mater, or meninx tenuis.---See Tab. 
Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 4. lit. ee. fig. 6. lit. cc. See alſo Ma- 
NINGES, 
The dura mater ſticks very cloſe to the baſis of the skull, and 
its ſutures, by the fibres, and veſſels it ſends tothe perictanium. 
See BRAIN, and CRANIUM. 
It is faſtened to the pia mater, and the brain, by the veſſels 
which paſs from one to the other. It gives a coat, or code. 
ring to all the nerves which riſe from the brain; and to the 
medula ſpinalis, and all the nerves, which riſe from it. Sc 
NERVE. 
Its ſurface is rough towards the skull, and ſmooth towards 
the brain. It is a double membrane, woven of ſtrong fibre, 
which may be plainly ſeen on its inſide, but very little on it 
outſide next the skull: It has three proceſſes made by the doub- 
ling of its inner membrane,---The firſt reſembles a ſickle, and 
is therefore called Falx.---The ſecond ſeparates the cerebtum 
from the cerebellum, down to the medulla oblongata, that 
the weight of the cerebrum may not offend the cerebellum, 
which lies under it. This proceſs is very ſtrong, and th 
and in ravenous beaſts is for the moſt part bony, becauſe 
the violent motion of their brain.---The third is the ſmallel, 
and ſeparates the external, ſubſtance of the hind part of thect- 
rebellum into two protuberances. See DUPLICATURE, Falk, 
and CEREBELLUM. ; 
In the dura mater are ſeveral ſinus's, or channels, which run 
between its internal and external membranes : the four rey 
pal ones, are, the ſinus longitudinalis; the ſecond an 
linus's are called Laterales; and the fourth, Torcular. 
fides theſe, there are more of inferior note, mentioned by -- 
tomiſts, as du Verney, Dr. Ridley, &c.---Their uſe1s, 10. 
ceive the blood of the adjacent parts from the veins, 1070 | 
they ſerve as ſo many trunks, and diſcharge it into the ! 
nal jugulars. See Sus, and JUGULAR. the 
The veſlels of the dura mater, are, firſt, a branch fro the 
carotid, while it is in its long canal, which is diſperlc 2 
fore and lower part of the dura mater ; ſecondly, an which 
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DUT DUT 


ich enters the hole of the skull, called foramen arterie | The original of this court was in Henry the IVth's ti 

wu matris; It is diſperſed on the ſides of this membrane, obtaining the crown by depoſition of Richard II. — 
and runs as high as the ſinus longitudinalis: the vein which | the durchy of Lancaſter, by deſcent, ia right of bis mother 
accompanies the branches of this artery, goes out of the skull, became ſeited thereof as king, not as duke. So that all the 
by the foramen lacerum. Thirdly, a branch of the verte- | liberties, franchiſes, and juriſdictions of the ſaid county paſſed 
bral artery, and vein, which laſt paſſes through the hole be- from the king, by his great ſeal, and not by livery, or attorn- 
bind the occipital apophyſis, where they are diſperſed in ment, as the earldom of March, and other poſſeſſions, which 
the hind-part of the dura mater. — It has alſo nerves from deſcended to him by other anceſtors than the king's, did. 

the branches of the fifth pair, which give it an exquiſite Henry IV. by authority of parliament, ſevered the poſſeſſions, 


ſe. 3 liberties, c. of the {aid dutchy from the crown : but Ed- 
ms 2 motion of ſyſtole, and diaſtole, which is cauſed by ward LV. reſtored them to — — nature. 3 


the arteries which enter the skull. No doubt, the great The officers belonging to this court, are a chancellor, attor- 
number of arteries in the brain contribute more to it, than ney general, receiver general, clerk of the court, and meſſen- 
thoſe few peculiar to itſelf, which may aſſiſt a little, though ger; beſide the aſſiſtants, as an attorney in the Exchequer, 
not very ſenſibly, becauſe of their ſmallneſs, and paucity. another in chancery, aud four counſellors. See CHANCELLOR, 
The uſe of the dura mater is to cover the brain, the ſpinal and ATTORNEY of the dutchy. | 

marrow, and all the nerves; to divide the cerebrum into two, The dutchy of Lancaſter, fiys Gwin, grew out of the grant 


and to hinder it from preſſing the cerebellum. of Edward III. who gave that —_ to his fon John of 
Dok Portio. See the article PoRT10. Gaunt, and endowed it with royal rights, equal to thoſe of 
DURABLE Fortification. See the article FORT1F1CATION. the county palatine of Cheſter. And foraſmuch as it came 


DURATION, an idea we get by attending to the fleeting, | afterwards to be extinct in the perſon of king Henry IV. by 
and perpetually periſhing parts of ſucceſſion. See SUCCEs- | reafon of its union with the crown; the ſame king ſuſpecting 


on. ; himſelf more rightfully duke of Lancaſter, than king of Eng- 
The idea of ſucceſſion we get by reflecting on that train of land, determined to fave his right in the durchy, whatever 
ideas, which continually follow one another in our minds, ſhould befal the kingdom. Accordingly, he ſeparated the 


while awake. The diſtance between any parts of this ſuc- | duc hy from the crown; and ſertled it fo in his own perſon, 
ceſſion is what we call duration: and the continuation of the and heirs, as if he had been no king, or politic body at all : 
exiſtence of ourſelves, or any thing elſe commenſurate to the in which condition it continued during the reigns of Henry V. 


ſucceſſion of ideas in the mind, is called our own duration, and VI. who deſcended from him; till Edward iV. who, b 

or that of the thing coexiſting with our thinking. So that we recovery of the crown, recontinuing the right of the houſe of 

have no perception of duration, when that ſucceſſion of ideas York, apprepriated the durchy to the crown again. Yet ſo, 
| ceaſes. See IDEA, and EXISTENCE. as he ſuffered the court, and officers to remain as he found 

Duration, in Mr. Lock's philoſophy, is a mode, or modifica- them. In this manner, it came, together with the crown, 10 

tion of ſpace. See SPACE, and MoDE. _— VII. who taking Henry IV, policy, (by whoſe right 

The ſimple modes of d#ratton, are any lengths, or parts there- | indeed, he obtained the kingdom) re- ſeparated the dutchy, an 

of, whereof we have diſtant ideas; as hours, days, weeks, ſo left it to his poſterity, who (till enjoy it. 

months, years, time, and eternity, &c. See Hour, Dar, | DUTY, in a moral ſenſe. See Orricx. 

Werk, MoxTH, YEAR, @&Fc. DuTY of marriage. See the article MARRIAGE. 

Duration, as marked by certain — and meaſures, is | Dor v, in policy, and commerce, an impoſt, laid by authority 

what we properly call time. See I 1ME. of a prince, c. on merchandizes, and commoditics, either 

1. By obſerving certain appearances, at regular, and ſeemingly of his own country, or brought from abroad ; towards ſup- 


equi-diſtant periods, we get the ideas of certain lengths, and orting the expences of the government. See Cusroxs. 
meaſures of duration, as minutes, hours, c. 2. By being he duties on various kinds of commodities are infinite. The 


able to repeat thoſe meaſures of time, as often as we will, we principal are, the 

come to imagine duration where nothing really endures, or | DUTIES of exportation, and importation, paid upon the bringin 
exiſts: thus, we imagine, to morrow, next year, yeſterday, in, or carrying out, of the divers kinds of goods, animals, 

c. 3. By being able to repeat ſuch idea of any length of even perſons ; agreeable to the tarifs ſertled between the ſeve- 
time, as of a minute, year, &c. as often as we will, and add ral nations. See EXPORTAT10N, c. 

them to one another, without ever coming to an end, we get There is no ſtate'in Europe, or perhaps in the world, where 


the idea of eternity, See ETERNITY. the duties of exportation and importation, are ſo many, and 
Time is to duration, as place is to ſpace, or expanſion, They ſo conſiderable, as in England.---The two principal, are, the 
are ſo much of thoſe boundleſs oceans of eternity, and im- duties of tonnage, and poundage. The firſt charged on li- 
menſity, as is ſet out, and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt ; and quors, in proportion to their meaſure, and content, See 
thus ſerve to denote the poſition of finite, real beings, in re- | ToxxNAGE. The ſecond on the other commodities, and paid 


ſpe& of each other in thoſe infinite oceans of duration, and according to their value, ſettled in a tarif. See POUNDAGE. 
Theſe two duties, which have a long time been on foot in 


DurAT10N of Aion. See the article ACT10N. England, were re-eſtabliſhed at the reſtoration of king 
DuraAT1ON of an Eclipſe. See the article ECL1PSE. Charles II. in 1660, upon the parliaments annulling all the 
Scruples of half Dok AT TON. See the article SCKUPLE. laws made under Cromwell, and decreeing the execution of 
DURATION of 4 ſolar Eclipſe. See the article ECL1ySE. the ancient ordinances, | | 
DURE, Door. See the article Sorn-Dure. To theſe there have been eighteen new dutres added ſince that 


DURESSE, Hardſhip, in law, is, where a perſon is kept | time: ten of them for Ilquids, and the other eight on other 
in priſon, or reſtrained of his liberty, contrary to order of kinds of commodities. . 
law ; or threatened to be killed, maimed, or beaten. See | The Duriks os liquids, are the ancient daty of tonnage, or old 
Force. ſubſidy : the additional duty; duty of exciſe, duty of coinage, 
In which caſe, if a perſon ſo in priſon, or in fear of ſuch the old impoſition, the additional impoſition, the orphans mo- 
threats, make any ality, or obligation, by reaſon of ſuch ney, the duty on French wines, the new ſubſidy, the duty on 
apriſoament, or — ſuch deed is void in law A. and in — 1 and the os third, and two thirds ſubſidies. 
an action brought on ſuch ſpecialty, the may plead, that ce Excisk, Susstpr, c. 
it was brought by dureſſe. ann The Dorrxs on other commodities, are the ancient duty of 

DUST, minute and almoſt inſenfible particles broken off from | poundage: the additional dury of 1660, on linens, and filks.: 
any hard body. See PowDER, PARTICLE, CORPUSCLE, | the new impoſition of poundage, called the impoſt of 1690: 
Aron, e. another impoſition of four fifths in 1693: the duty of 25 per 
Thoſe broken from ſtones are more properly called ſand. See] cent. on French goods, impoſed in 1695: the new _ of 

AND. 


poundage in 1697: another additional ſubſidy of a third of 
The ſubtile matter of des Cartes, is a ſort of duſt, produced | poundage in 1703: another third in 1704; a duty on fiſh 
the collifion of the matter of the ſecond element. See oils, and whale fins, in 1709: another on leather, velom, a | 
LEMENT, SUBTILE MATTER, CARTESIANISM, Oc. parchment, in 1711; a ſecond on the ſame goods, in 
Dusr 4 GOLD. 1512: and laſtly, in the ſame year, a duty on paper, paſte- 
| Lead Dusr. & See the articles LEAD. board, and ſoap. 

x DUTCH Coins, CorNs. We ſhall here enter into a more particular detail of the duties 
| ICH Fortification. FoORTIFICATION, on liquids ; as wines, brandies, vinegars, cyders, c. 

| Dvrcy Monies. Moxiks. Firſt then, the Dor tonnage, or the old ſubſidy, we have 

Doren Pexs. : PExs. already obſerved, was eſtabli in the twelfth year of king 

UTCH Teleſcope. * See the articles< TELESCOPE. Charles II. 't was at firſt only granted him for life; but after- 

id Tyles. T YLES, wards continued in the firſt year of king James II. during the 

— rading Companies. | Company. + | life likewiſe of that prince, And laſtly, by ſeveral acts, in 

TCH Meaſures. (MEASURES. the reign of queen Anne, it was again continued for ninety 


UTCHY-Cover A - 2 di . 8 

court wherein all matters belonging to ſix years, ending in the year 1808. * ' 
dutchy, or county — of Lancaſter, are decided by This firlt duty of tonnage, is four pound ten ſhilliags ſterling . 
decree of the chancellor of that court. See COUNTY, COURT, per tun, on all French wines brought by Engliſh veſſels into 
CHAXCELLOR, Sc. the port of London; and only three pound, into the reſt. The 
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ſme wine brought by foreign veſſels into the pott of London, 
pays (ix pound; and into the other ports, four pound ten ſhil- 
lings ſterling. French _ made of winc, pays four pound 
ten ſhillings, brought by Engliſh veſſels; and fix pound, by 
foreign. French cyder, and perry, and vinegar made of thoſe 
liquors, pay as in the preceding article. Rheniſh wine brought 
into auy port of England, pays one pound ſterling per awme, 
a meaſure amounting to the ſixth of a tun, ſo that the duty 
per tun is about ſeven pound ſeven ſhillings, which is a fourth 
more than that of French wine. Spaniſh and Portugueſe 
wines, mulcadines, malmſeys, and other Greek wines, pay 
the ſame as French wines ; and the like is to be underſtood of 
vitiegars made thereof. 

Additional Duty of the old ſubſidy. This firſt augmentation of 

the old tunnage, was made in 1660, and continued like the 
ſubſidy itſelf to 1808. 
For this duty, French wines pay three pound ſterling per tun. 
Rheniſh wiaes pay as French wines. Spaniſh wines pay four 
pound; Portugal wines, three pound; muſcadines, malmſeys, 
and other Greek wines, pay the ſame as Spaniſh wines. Vi 
negar, cyder, and perry, are exempt from this duty. See 
SUBSIDY. 

Dvury of exciſe, is not laid on wines, but only on malt-liquors, 
Sc. See ExCISE. 

DurTy of coinage was impoſed in the 18th year of king Charles 
II. to defray the expence of coining the money. It has been 
continued by divers acts to the year 1715, and even ſince that 
time. 

Wines of all kinds pay equally ten ſhillings ſterling per tun 
on tuis duty, See COINAGE. 

DurtY of old impoſition of tunnage was eſtabliſhed in the year 
1685, and contiuucd by divers acts; that of 1711 made it 

erpetual. 

y this duty, French wines pay eight pound ſterling per tun in 
all the ports of England; Spaniſh, Portugal, Muſcadine, and 
other Greek wines, twelve pound: vinegars eight pound. 

Duty of additional impoſition was eſtabliſhed in 1690, continued 
by divers acts to 1720, and in 1712 made perpetual, This 
duty none but the French pay, the other nations being exempt 
from it. 

Each tun of French wine pays for this duty eight pound ſter- 
ling in any port of England: vinegar, cyder, and perry pay 
25 per cent. of their value. | 

Orphans-DuTY is only charged on wines brought into the port of 

ondon. Its name expreſſes the pious office it is intended tor. 

It had its riſe in the 6th year of king William III. It is 
fixed at four ſhillings per tun on all wines inditferently. See 
ORPHANS. 

Additional Dur on French wines, is one of the duties to which 
French wines alone are ſubject. It was eſtabliſhed in the year 
1695, for twenty years, and ſince continued.----lt is rated at 
twenty five pound ſterling per tun: and vinegars at fifteen pound. 

Dor, called new ſubſidy, was granted to king William III. in 

1695, for his liſe, and ſince continued to queen Azze for her 
life. 
"This is prœperiy a duplicate of the duty of tunnage, to which 
French, and other wines are equally ſubject, whether brought 
in Engliſh, or roreign veſſels; though there are ſome ditfe- 
rences, as to vinegars, cyders, and perry. 

Dvurty on Hungary wines, is very late, only eſtabliſhed in the firſt 
year of queen Anne. It is the ſame with that paid by Rheniſh 
Wies. 

Dur, called third ſub/i4y, is a third of the old ſubſidy, firſt 
eſtabliſned in 1703, aud fince continued by divers acts, to ex- 
pire in 1805. 

Dvury, called two thirds ſubſidy, is likewiſe, a new duty, firſt 
eſtabliſhed in 1704, to laſt only for a certain time, though 
ſince made perpetual.----It conſiſts in two other thirds of the 
old ſubſidy, ſo that theſe two. duties of 1703, and 1704, are 
equal to the whole ſublidy, 

Beſides theſe DUT1Es impoſed on all wines imported, both by 
natives, and foreigners; there are likewiſe the duty of But- 
lerage, another duty called alien's, another of Briſtol, and an- 
other of Southampton, amounting together to about forty 
ſhillings } ro tun; but as theſe duties are only levied on wines 
imported in foreign veſlels, it is but rarely they are paid; moſt 
of the wine-trade being managed by Engliſh veſſels. | 
From this ſtate of the duties paid by wines and other liquors 
brought into England, it appears that French wines imported 
by Engliſhmen into the ports of England, pay fifty fivepound, 
ſixteen ſhillings, and eight pence ſterling per tun. Thoſe im- 
ported by the ſame into the other ports, fifty one pound, thir- 
teen ſhillings, and fix pence: thole brought by foreigners into 
the port of London, ſixty one pound, fifteen ſhillings, and ten 
pence; and jnto the other ports, fifty ſeven pound, twelve 
ſhillings, and eight pence. 

Spaniſh, Italian, Muſcadine, Malmſey, and other Greek wines, 
imported by the Engliſh into the port of London, pay twenty 
ſeven pound, ſeven ſhillings, and ten pence ſterling: and brought 
by the ſame into the other ports, twenty three pound, four 
Millings, and vine pence, The ſame wines brought to London 
by foreigners, pay thirty three pound, ſeven ſhillings, three fourths. 
Fortuga!, Rheniſh, and Hungary wiucs brought to London 
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by Engliſh veſſels, pay twenty fix pound, ten ſhillings, and 
three pence; into the other ports; twenty two pound for 
ſhillings, and two pence: the ſame wines imported into Lon. 
don by forcigners, pay thirty two pound, nine ſhillings and 
five pence; and into other ports, twenty eight po fix 
7 and three N q ? 
rench vinegars imported into London by the Engl; 
ty ſeven pound, ten ſhillings, eleven 47 — hee: 
Mts, twenty fix pound, four ſhillings, fix pence : imponed 
y foreigners into London, they pay twenty eight pound, fe. 
venteen ſhillings, three pence ; and in the other ports, twen 
ſeven pound, ten ſhillings, eleven pence. 3 
Spanith and Portugal vinegars, imported into London by Eng- 
liſh veſſels, pay twelve pound, ten ſhillings, eleven pence: l 
the other ports, eleven pound, four ſhillings, ſix pence: the 
ſame vinegars imported into London by foreign veſſels. pa 
thirteen pound, ſeventeen ſhillings, three pence; and in 1 
ther ports, twelve pound, ten ſhillings, one penny. Astocy- 
ders, and perries, the importation is not conliderable, 7 
French brandies imported by any veſſel into any port, pay ſeven- 
ty eight pound, four ſhillings ſterling per tun; and brandies from 
any other countries, except France, only forty eight pound. four 
ſhillings: all other foreign brandies being exempred from duties 
of thirty pound ſterling, charged on French brandies by acts of 
arliament, under the reign of king William III. 
he Engliſh merchants, is to be obſerved, are not obliged to 
pay theſe ſeveral duties before twelve months; nor foreigners 
before nine: giving ſecurity for the ſame. Or, if they pay rea- 
dy money, there is a deduction made them of 5 per, cent. on 
the old new third, and two third ſubſidy, and on the other du- 
ties fix, and one fourth per cent. Add, that if theſe merchan- 
dizes be again exported into other countries, after they haye 
been entered in England, the duties are returned; though this 
only within the compaſs of a year to natives, and of nine months 
to forcizners. ay 

In Spain, the DuTIEs of export, and import, are called, duties 
5 and amount to about F per cent. of the value of 
the goods: for inſtance, the piece of velvet of forty Spaniſh 
vares, or yards, pays twenty rials: hats of Vigonia, fiverials 
a- piece: linens, two hundred and twenty four ri:ls per 100vares: 

old and ſilver laces, two rials three quarters, the mark weight. 
he dxtres of exportation are nearly on the ſame footing. 

In Portugal, the Doris of importation were anciently theſame 
on all kinds of goods; viz. 18 per cent. of the value. But 
ſince the year 1667, ſilks have been excepted out of the geue- 
ral tarif, and reduced to 13 per cent. For exportation the ds- 
ties are only 6 per cent. 

In Holland, the DuTits of exportation, and importation, are 
nearly alike; both of them being about the rate of 5 per cent. 
of the value of the goods.---At Hambourg, and Bremen, the 
duties ate but 1 per cent. At Lubeck, three ꝗths per cext.---ln 

Muſcovy, per cent. 
At Venice, theſe duties are 6 and three 4ths per cent. for what 
the natives import; and 10 and a half to ſtrangers : the duties 
of exportation are 9 per cenz.---At Leghorn, the duties of ex- 
portation, and importation are very inconſiderable; but with 
the addition of a number of petty dues, become as great as 
at Venice. 

In the ports of the Levant, Conſtantinople, Smirna, Aleppo, Cc. 
the DUTIES of exportation, and importation are nearly on an 
equal footing, viz. 3 per cent. except to the Venetians, Al 
Jews, who pay 5 per cext.----The conſuls duties are likewiſe 
to be added for Smirna, &'c. which are about 2 per cent. 

At Cairo, Alexandria, and ſome other cities of Egypt, the Do- 
TIES are of two kinds: one for goods brought in ſhips from 
Europe; the other, for thoſe brought by the caravans from 
Aſia. The firſt are fixed at 20 per cent. The ſecond are ar- 
bitrary, but always very high. Beſide the ordinary duty, they 
here pay the golden duty, which is the tenth part of what 1s 
_ for the firſt 4rty,---As to duties of exportation, they May 

ſaid to pay none, the 1 and a half per cent. being t 
the cuſtom-houſe fee, than any duty paid the ſovereiga. 

DUUMVIR, a general appellation among the ancient Romans, 
given to magiſtrates, commiſſioners, and officers, where = 
were joined together in the ſame function. So that they h 
almoſt as many duumviri, as they had officers joined two by 
two in commiſſion. 5 FW can and 
There were duumviri to direct the building, repairing, à 
conſecrating of temples, and altars; capital du, = 
took cognizance of crimes, and condemned to dearh : _ 
viri of the marine, or navy, c. But the molt — 
of the duumviri, and thoſe uſually thus called, by way o — 
nence, were the : : 

DuuUMv1R1 Sacroram, created by Tarquin, for the proc 
ance of ſacrifice, and keeping of the Sibyls books. id del 
were choſe among the nobility, or patrictans , and hel — 
office for life: they were exempted from ſerving in. 3 
and from the offices impoſed on the other citizens: wm 
them the oracles of the Sibyls could not be conſulted. 
SIBYL. 

The commiſſion laſted till the year of Rome 388; whet, e 
the requeſt of C. Licinius, an L. Sextius, tribunes Hen 2 
people, they were changed into 4ecemviri; that is, in le | 
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dus, the truſt was committed to ten, half patricians, 


2 See DECEMVIRI1. 


Sylla added five to their number, upon which they became 

denominated Quindecimviri, Their body was afterwards 

much increaſed, and at length amounted to ſixty ; yet (till 

rerained the denomination of Quindecimviri. See QuUIiNDE- 
R. . 

They were entirely aboliſhed under the emperor Theodofius, 

along with the reſt of the heathen ſuperſtitions. 

The capital DUUMVIRI, Duumviri perduellionit, were not or- 
dinary magiſtrates; but created on certain occurrences. Ihe 
firſt commiſſioners of this kind were thoſe appointed to judge 
the ſurviving Horatius, for killing his fiſter, after vanquiſhing 

e Curiati. 

The were alſo DUUMVvrTRI in the Roman colonies ; who held 
the fame rank and authority in their reſpective colonies, that 
the conſuls held at Rome.— They were choſe out of the _ 
of decuriones, and wore the prætexta, or robe bordered wit 


le. 
W. alſo read of municipal duumviri, whom Vigenere com- 
pares to our ſherifts, or rather mayors of towns. 

DUUMVIRATE, Dvuunv1 RATUS, the magiſtrature, office, 
or dignity of the du ⁰jj&QF See DUUMvIR. 

The deumviraze laſted till the year of Rome 388; when it 
was changed into a decemvirate. See DECEMVIK1. 

DWAL, in heraldy, the herb night-ſhade ; uſed by ſuch as 
dlazon with flowers and herbs, inſtead of colours and metals, 
for fable, or black. See SABLE, &c. 

DWARF. See Giaxr, Preur, and STATURE. 

DwaRF-T REES, a ſort of diminutive fruit trees, frequently plant- 
ed in the borders of gardens : thus called from the lowneſs of 
their ſtature. See FRUrr-Tree, and TREES. 

They ſeldom grow above four or five foot high; and have 
uſually a hoop tied within the middle of the branches, to 
make them ſpread a-round. 

Dwarf-trees are of eſpecial advantage for table-fruit, whether 
pears, apples, plums, or cherries ; the fruit they yield is uſual- 
ly of the fineſt, and beſt; and as ſuch they make a conſider- 
able article in the gardeners province. 

There are divers ways of r 
are uſually had by inoculating on quince- ſtocks, which grow 
the dwarf's height. 

As for dwarſ-apples, the ſtocks they chuſe to graft on are thoſe 
raiſed of the cuttings of the apple-tree.---In order to provide 
ſtocks of each kind, they chufe ſuch ſtems, and branches, as 


grow ſlraighteſt, in the month of October, from trees whoſe | 


cuttings will grow, or which in the places they are to be 
— in are at leaſt an inch thick: theſe they cut off an 

's breadth below the knots or burs, which are the places 
where they uſually put forth their roots; aud cut off the top, 
that they may not be above a yard _ If they cannot be 
got fo long of quinces, ſhorter muſt do. Cut off all ſide- 
branches cloſe to the body, except one ſimall twig near the 
top for the ſap to vent itfelf at. Set them in beds, as ſeed- 
— are: and keep them a foot above ground. 

t being ſome what difficult, to get enough of ſuch branches as 
have burs and knots on them; a particular method has been 
invented to bring thoſe knots, and burs, artificially, called 
circumpoſitiou. It is performed by tying ſome earth in a piece 
of old hat, a foot long, about the place where yon intend to 
cut, in the month 2 — and in October it will have 
— pena therein. 3 

uch trees alone, as are apt to put forth roots, are proper for 
dwarf ſtocks; as the Kenriſh codlin, gennet moil, ſome ſorts 
of ſweet apples, bitter ſweets, the quince-tree, mulberry- tree, 
Paradiſe apple-tree. 4 
Stocks for dwarf apple-trees ate likewiſe raiſed by cutting 
down an old tree, which is apt to caſt forth good ſuckers 

from the old roots; which at two years | age may be tranſ- 
Planted, or elſe inoculated where they ſtand. 

As for dwarf pear-trees, ſtocks may be raifed for them from 
the ſuckers of old pear-trees. Elſe, cut off the top of ſome 
old iii pear-tree, and the roots will caſt forth ſuckers. 

For dwarf cherries and plums, fuckers of the common red 
cherry, and ordinary plum-tree, are the beſt. 

As to the grafting, or inoculating of 4warf-focks, it muſt be 
done as low as may be, with two cyons, aud thofe longer 


thay in grafting for long ſtandards; that they may ſpread 


Ny Looms bw ENGRAFTING. es 
| the planting of dwarf-rrees, it is 2 ot 
earth, from the middle of Ofober, to the end of November. 
In cold, wer foil, ic is beſt in March and April. The ſtem 
or the tree to be cut off ſeven or eight inches above the graft ; 
— remember to cut off half the length of the roots, and 
ry fibres; to turn the cut of the tree towards the north: to 
let the graft always be two or three inches above the ground, 
8 it take root; to plaut them ſhallow, as being apt of them- 
Ives, in light ground, to fink a foot deep, which is ſufficient ; 
— to Cover the ground, when they are planted, with horſe- 
Dy ter. See PLANTING. 
ADIC Arizbmezic. See the anicle ARITEMETIC. 
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DYE *, in architecture, the trunk of the pedeſtal ; or that part 


between the baſe and the cornice: being ſo named, becauſe it 
is frequently made in the form of a cube, or dye,-Sce Tab. 
Archit. fig. 24, 26, 28, 30, 32. 
It is alſo called Dad, by the Italians ; and by Vitruvius, 
Truncus. See PEDESTAL. 


Dye, is alſo uſed for a cube of ſtove, placed under the feet of 


a ſtatue, and over its pedeſtal; to raiſe it, aud ſhew it the 
more. See STATUE, NICHE, c. 


DYERS Black. See the article BLacx. 
DrERSs Blae. 


DYING, the art, or a& of tinging cloth, ſtuff, or other mat- 


See the article Bi uk. 


ter with a permanent colour, which penetrates the ſubſtance 
thereof. See CLoTn, Se. OY 

Dying differs from bleaching, or whitening, which is. not the 
giving a new colour, but the brightening of an old one: it 
alſo differs from painting, gilding, marbling, and priuting, or 
ſtamping, in that the colours in theſe only reach the ſurtace. 
See BLEACHING, PAINTING, GILDING, (5c. 

Dying may be defined the art of colouring wool, linen, cot- 
ton, ſilk, hair, feathers, horn, leather, and the threads and 
webs thereof, with woods, roots, herbs, ſeeds and leaves, by 
means of ſalts, limes, lixiviums, waters, heats, fermentations, 
macerations, and other proceſles. - : 

Dying with regard to the manner of applying the colours, is 
divided into hat, and cold. 


Drixs hot, gue, is that wherein the liquors and ingredients 


are boiled, before the cloth be dipped therein; or even where 
the cloths themſelves are boiled in the dye. 


Drixe cold, wwcc3ady, is where the ingredients are diſſolved 


cold; or at leaſt are ſuffered to grow cold, ere the ſtuffs be 
put in them. V. Savar. D. Comm. T. 2. p. 1697. voc. Tein- 
ture. Salmas. Exerc. ad Soliu. T. 2. p. 1167. 
ing art is of great antiquity; as ap- 
rs from the traces of it in the oldeſt ſacred, as well as 
tane writers. The honour of the invention is attributed to 
the 1 June * though what leſſens the merit of it, is that it 
is ſaid to have owed its riſe to chance, The juices of cer- 
tain fruits, leaves, c. accidentally cruſhed, are ſuppoſed to 
have furniſhed the firſt hint : Pliny aſſures us, that even in his 
time the Gauls made uſe of no other "dyes *: it is added, that. 
coloured earths, and minerals waſhed and ſoaked with rain, 
ave the next dying materials *,---But purple, an animal juice, 
ound in a ſhell-fiſh called Mxrex, Conchylium, and Purpura, 
ſeems from hiſtory to have been prior to any of them, This 
indeed was reſerved for the uſe of kings, and princes ; private 
_—_— were forbidden by law to wear the leaſt ſcrap of it <. 
diſcovery of its tinging quality is ſaid to have been taken 
from a dog, which having caught one of the purple-fiſhes a- 
mong the rocks, and eaten it up, ſtained his mouth and beard 
with the precious liquor; which ſtruck the fancy of a Tyrian 
nymph ſo ſtrongly, that ſhe refuſed her lover Hercules any 
favours till he had brought her a mantle of the ſame co- 
lour 4 *. V. Plin. Nat. a Lib. XXII. c. 2. Fark 
Lib. cit. p. 1689. ---< Leg. I. C. Quæ res ven. now poſſ. Sal- 
math 22 I. Tit. 225 8. ſeg: « Poll. Lib. I. 
de verb. Idow. ad Commod. Polyd. Virg. de Invent. Rer. Lib. 
III. c. 7. See alſo the article URPLE. 


* Pliny ſeems to aſcribe the invention of the art of hing wools 
to the Lydians of Sardis; Inficere lanas Sardibas Lydi *; 
where the word incigre mult be underſtood ®. But a modern 
critic ſuſpetts a falſe reading here ; and not without reaſon, tor 

di, ſobſtitutes Lydda, the name of a city on the coaſt of Phx- 

nicia, where the chief mart of the Purple-dye was ©. __*V. 
Plin. Hif. Nat. Lib. VII. c. 56.“ ou. not. ad loc. © Nur- 
ra, in Bibl. Chois, T. 20. p. 193. f 

After the Phenicians, lere * An oy; * 

© the greateſt perfection in ing art; inſomuc t gau 
3 Sardinian dye a proverb among the 
Greeks. Ariſtophanes in two places, to expreſs a thing red as 
ſcarlet, compares it to the Et? niany *. : 
Palmerius and Spanheim, — for Tasbeanee ſubſtitute 
Taghavi, Which they _— a pofſetive of Sardis, and to 
denote Sardian dye: but 


187. ſeq. = : 
Till the time of Alexander we find no other ſott of dye in 
uſe but purple, and ſcarlet. --- It was under the ſucceſſors ot 
that monarch, that the Greeks applied themſelves to the other 
colours; and invented, or at leaſt perfefted, blue, yellow, 

reen, c.. For the ancient purple, it has been long loſt, 
t the ion to which the moderns have carried the other 
colours, abundantly indemnifies them of the loſs. In this the 
French under the auſpices of that excellent miniſter M. Col- 
bert, ſeem to have ouiſtripped moſt of their neighbours *. See 
GOBEL1NS.---* V. Pitiſe. L. Aut. T. 1. p. 249. voc. Baphia. 


1 Savar. Lib, ct. 1 0 
the Romans, dye-bomſes, baphia, | 
mont g 9 0 largitionum *; n 
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had each their peculiar præpoſitus, as at Alexandria, Tyre, 
Sc. The dyers of London make the 13th company of 
the city, incorporated under Hen. VI. 8 of a maſter, 
warden, and livery *.---At Paris, and in moſt of the great 
cities in France, the dyers are divided into three companies; 
vr. thoſe of the great dye, du grand & bon temt, who are 
only to uſe the beſt ingredients, and ſuch as ſtrike the ſureſt 
and moſt laſting cotours.---Dyers of the leſſer 95 du petit 
teint, who are allowed to uſe the inferior forts of drugs, which 
only yield falſe and fading colours. And ſilk, wool, and thread 
Dyers.---All the bigher prized cloths and ſtuffs are reſerved to 
the dyers of the firſt ſort: thoſe of leſs value, particularly 
ſuch as are not rated at above 40 ſols the ell in white, are 
committed to the maſters of the petit teint. Blue, red, and 
yellow, are reſerved more peculiarly to thoſe of the grand 
teint; browns, fallows, and blacks are common to both ſorts. 
As to black, it is begun by the dyers of the grand teint, and 
finiſhed by thoſe of the leſſer !.---It ſeems there is a tradition 
umong dyer-s, that Jeſs Chriſt was of their profeſſion ; which 
we alſo find delivered in the goſpel of the infancy of Feſws, 
though on what grounded we know not. But it is hence the 
Perſian dyers, notwithſtanding all their Mahometaniſm, have 
choſen Jeſus for the patron of their art; inſomuch that among 
them a dve-hboxſe is called ChrijPs ſhop u.“ V. Notit. 
Imper. Hoffm. L. T. 1. p. 469. * Pitiſc. ſoc. cit. * New 
View of Lond. T. 2. p. 601, ſeq. Savar. D. Comm. T. 2. 
p. 1688. voc. Teint. u Sike Not. a1 Evang. Infant. p. 55. 
Hilſcher de Stud. Chriſt, in Miſc. Lipſ. O8ſ. 96. F 10. F. 5. 


A in Dy ix. There are three things demanded by the 
Greek chymiſts to a good qe; dix. w , opening or 
rarefy ing of the body to be dyed, to diſpofe it to imbibe the 
colour. — nab, the tincture or dye itſelf.— Kare, or Probs, 
by the Romans called alligatios, the binding, or fixing the co- 
lour, to prevent its fading or being diſcharged.— Some add a 
fourth condition, viz. Cradles, by the Latins called lumen, by 
us laſtre or brightneſs. 
Among ſome, theſe three were done ſeverally at three diffe- 
rent operations, in different liquors, or decoctions: by the firſt, 
the ſtuff was prepared to receive the dye; this was called 
poRaÞy And frogudy 3 by the ſecond, the defired colour was 
given it; and by the third, the colour was fixed on it.---But 
others did all three at once, with one decoction, and one dip. 
V. Salmas Exerc. ad Solin, T. 2. p. 1146, ſer. 
Advancement of Drixo. The baſis of a juſt hiſtory of dying, 
muſt be a theory of light and colours. See Licur, Cotou, 
and RAINBOW. Two things, it may be obſerved, arechiefly 
aimed at in the enquiry of colours, the firſt to increaſe the 
materia tinctoria; the ſecond, to fix thoſe colours we have. 
In order to theſe it may be remembered, that ſome colours 
are apparent, as thoſe of flowers, the juices of fruits, andthe 


ſanies of animals.---Others are latent, and only diſcovered by | 
the effects which the ſeverai ſpecies of ſalts and other things | 


have on them. 

Concerning the apparent colours of vegetables and animals, 
ant the effects of different ſalts in changing them from one 
colour to another, we have many inſtances in Mr. Boyle, 
collected and ranged in a new order by Dr. Liſter, as,---- 
1/t, That acid ſales advance the colours of flowers, and ber- 
ries: thus they make the infuſions of balauſtia or pomegra- 
nate flowers, red-roſes, clove-july flowers, meꝛerion, peaſe- 


bloom, violets, and cyanus flowers, of a fairer red; and the | 


Juices of the berries of liguſtrum, of black-cherries, and buck- 
thorn berries, of a much fairer red.---To the ſame purpoſe it 
is obſerved, that acid ſalts make no great alterations upon the 
white flowers of jaſmin and ſnow-drops. 
2dly, Urinous ſalts and alcali's, on the contrary, quite alter 
the colours of the flowers laſt named, as well as the juices of 
the berries abovementioned, from red to green. 
34ly, Urinous ſalts and alcali's advance, at leaſt do not hurt 
the colours of the juices of vegetable leaves, woods and roots. 
Thus urinous ſpicits and alcali's make the yellow infuſions 
of madder roots, red; of brazil wood, purpliſh ; of lignum 
nephriticum, blue; the red infufion of log-wood, purple ; and 
of the leaves of ſena, red. 
 4thly, Acid ſalts quite alter the ſaid infuſions from red or blue 
to yellow. 
 $thly, Cochineel, which of itſelf is red, upon the affuſion of 
oil of vitriol, an acid ſalt, ſtrikes the moſt vivid crimſon that 
can be imagined ; and with urinous ſalts and alcali's, will be 
again changed into an, obſcure colour betwixt a violet and a 
purple, 
67 by, All red, blue and white flowers are immediately, upon 
the affuſion of an alcali, changed to a green colour; and 
thence, in no long proceſs of time, turn yellow. 
7thly, All the parts of vegetables which are green, will in 
Hke manner ſtrike a yellow with an alcali. | 


Sthly, What flowers are already yellow, are not much changed, | 


if at all, by an alcali, or urinous- ſpirit. - 


9:hlv, The blue ſeed-husks of glaſtum ſylveſtre old gathered 
and dry, diſuted with water, ſtain a blue, which upon the af- | 


tution of bye ftrikes a green ; which ſaid green or blue being 
1 
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touched with oil of vitriol dves a e: 
— 2 f 407 © purple: and all theſe thee 
10thly, On the tops of the fungus tubuloſus are certa; 
knots, which upon the a i „ 
_—_ po fuſion of lye, will ſtrike a Purple, 
For the latent colours in animals and vegetables 
us by the affuſion of ſalts; they likewiſe are very numer 
We will only mention a few: 1ſt, The milky juice of kr. 
tuca ſylveſtris coſta ſpinoſa, & ſonchus aſper & 1zvis, 9 — 
the affufion of ye, will ſtrike a vivid flame- colour cf bon 
ſon, and after ſome time quite degenerate into a dirty Nr 
zaly, The milk of cataputia major, upon the affuſion of Ie 
eſpecially if it be drawn with a knife, and haye any BA, 
ſtood upon the blade thereof, will ſtrike a purple or bloodred 
* gs by and 14 cy into an ignoble yellow. 

', The common hawthorn-caterpillar will ſtri 
— ten — Ie, and ſtand, * ike a purple 
hly, The heads of beetles, piſmires, c. will wi ; 
= ſame carnation colour, 2 ſtand. i le rk 
5thly, The amber coloured ſcolopendra will give with lye 2 
molt beautiful and pleaſant azure, or amethyſtine, and ſtaud. 
It remains to be obſerved,----1/, That in all the inſtances 
abovementioned, whether vegetable or animal, there is not 
one colour truly fixed; though there may be ſome uſe made 
of them as they are.---By not truly fixed, we mean, not proof 
againſt ſalt and fire; for, what ſeem to ſtand, and be 1ye- 
proof, are either wholly deſtroyed by a different alt, or 
changed into a much different colour; which muſt need; 
prove a ſtain and blemiſh, when it ſhall happen in the uſe of 
any of them. 
2dly, That both the apparent and latent colours of vegetables 
are fixable: an inſtance whereof we may obſerve in the ſeed 
husks of glaſtum, and the uſe dyers make of the leaves of 
that plant after due preparation. 
34ly, It is probable from the ſame inſtance, that we may 
learn from the colour of ſome part of the fruit or ſeed, what 
colour the leaves of any _—_— and the whole plaut, might 
be made to yield for our uſe. 
4thly, That the latent colours of vegetables are pre-exiſtent, 
and not produced; from the ſame inſtance of wood; and 
likewiſe from this, that the milky juice of lactuca ſylveſtiis 
affords of itſelf a red ſerum. 
5#hly, That the change of colours in flowers is gradual and 
conſtant. 
Gtbly, That the colours of flowers, which will not ſtand with 
| lye, ſeem to be wholly deſtroyed by it, and icrecoverable.— 
Thus one part of a violet leaf, upon the affuſion of lye, is 
changed very ſoon into yellow, and will never be revivediato 
a red by an acid ſalt; but if another part of the ſame leaf be 
{till green, it will be revived. 
7thly, That dryneſs ſeems to be a means, if not of fixing, yet 
of bringing the vegetable colour into a condition of not wholly 
and ſuddenly periſhing by the otherwiſe deſtroying alcali. 
8:bly, That thoſe plants or animals which will ſtrike different 
yet vivid colours, upon the affufion of different ſalts, and 
{tand, as the cochineel, and glaſtum, are of all others to be 
reckoned the beſt.---V. Liſt. in Phil. Tranſ. No 70. p. 2137, 
ſeq. ſee alſo Boerh. Elem. Chem. P. 3. T. 2. p. 467, Jef. 
Edit. Lipſ. 

DyinG Ingredients, or the materia tinctoria, are beſt reduced un- 
der two heads :---Cotoraza, or thoſe which properly give the 
colour.---And Noz-colorata, uſed to prepare the ſtuffs for better 
raking the dye, and to heighten the luſtre of the colours. 
The colouring ingredients are of three ſorts, blue, yellow, 
ted. To the firſt ſort, belong indigo, woad, weld, wood-war, 
and log-wood; to the ſecond, fuſtic; to the third, madder, 
brazil, cochineel, kermes, faflower, and ſanders.--To which 
may be added annotto, and young fuſtic, for orange- colours: 
laſtly, wood foot. : 

The von- colouring ingredients are. Certain reſtringem ot 
binding materials, as galls, ſumac, alder bark, pomegranate 
peel, walnut rinds and roots, ſapling bark and crab- tree 
bark. Certain ſalis, as alum, argol, ſalt-petre, ſal mon 
ac, pot-aſhes, lime and urine.--Lrquors, as well water, vt 
water, aqua vite, vinegar, lemon juice, aqua fortis, m_ 
and molaſſes.---Grms, as tragacanth, arabic, maſtic, and " 
guis draconis.Smectic is, or abſterfives, as ſoap, fullers * ; 
linſeed oil, ox gall, c. Metals, as ſteel filings, 1 * * 
pewter, to which add copperas, verdegreaſe, antimony, lit — 
and arſenic.-----Laſtly, bran, wheat flower, yolks of eggs, 
leaven, cummin ſeed, fenugreek ſeed, agaric and xy OM 4 
Of moſt of theſe ingredients ſome account may 2 bat 
under their reſpective articles in the courſe of this boo ary 
with regard to their uſe and effect in dying, it will be necellat) 
to eonſider them more particularly, and to bring them tog 

in one view. . 

Among the von-colouring drugs, then, from the 2 
kingdom come ;---1/, Copperas, ſteel-filings, and flipp, 7" 
tuft found in the troughs of old grind-ſtones whereon — 
tools have been ground;) which are uſed for all true 8 1 
nith blacks; though not for the Flanders blacks.— 24, © 3 
diſſolved in aqua fortis, uſed for the new ſcarlet ot bow - uh, 
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*harge, though nor owned or allowed, is uſed to add 
2h 18 aye — Antimony uſed chiefly for the 
ſame purpoſe, though it alſo contaia a tingent ſulphur, which 
dy precipitation, c. affords a great variety of colours.— 

thly, Arſenic uſed in dying crimſon, on prerence of giving a 
25 -G, Verdegreaſe, uſed by linen dyers, in their 
ellow and green colours.---7zhly, Alum, much uſed, though 
wich what intent is not agreed on; Whether to render water 
2 proper menſtruum to extract the tingent particles of certain 
hard drugs? or to ſcower the ſordes, which may interpoſe be. 
tween the ſtuff and the dye, and hinder their due adheſion ? 
or to intenerate the hairs of wool, and hair ſtuffs, that they 
may better imbibe their colours? or to contribute to the co- 
lour it ſelf, as copperas does to galis in making black, or 
juice of lemons to cochineel in carnations, or aqua fortis im- 

nated with pewter in the bow-dye? or, which ſeems moſt 
probable, to ſerve as a vinculum between the cloth and the 
colour, as clammy oils, and gum waters, do in painting ; 
alum being a ſubſtance whoſe aculeated particles, diſſolved 
with hot liquors, will enter the pores of ſtuffs, and on 
which the particles of dying drugs will catch? though it may 
alſo ſerve another uſe, vir. to dry up certain particles which 
diſagreed with the colour to be ſuperinduced: to which add, 
that it may alſo ſerve to brighten a colour, by incruſtating 
the ſtuff to be dyed with its cryſtals, on which the dye co- 
ming to be applied, has a finer effect, than if it were applied 
on a ſcabrous matter, ſach as un-alumed cloth is.----$zhly, 
Bran, and bran water, whoſe flower entering the pores of 
the (tuff, levigates irs ſurface, and thus renders the colour 
laid on it more beautiful; much as woods to be gilded, are 
firſt ſmoothened over wich white colours. - Dry, Saltpetre, 
uled chiefly in aqua fortis, in the bow-dye, to brighten colours 
by back boiling ; for which purpoſe,---10zbly, Argol is more 
commonly uſed---1 1%, Lime, or calk, uſed in the work- 
ig of blue vats. 


on-colouring ingredients of the animal kind, are /f, Ho- 


ney.---24ly, Volks of eggs.---34ly, Ox-gall : though this, and 
the two laſt, are only uled by a few particular dyers, to ſcow- 
et, promote fermentation, and increaſe ing, 9 fe ay Stale 
urine, uſed as a lixivium to ſcower, alſo to help the ferment- 
ing, and heating of woad; though it is. alſo uſed in the blue 
vats inſtead of lime: in reality, as it diſcharges the yellow, 
wherewith blue, and moſt greens, are compounded, it is uſed 
to ſpend weld withal: yet it is known, that the urine, or old 
mud of piſſing places, will dye a well ſcowered piece of ſilver 
of a golden colour; it being with this (not Bath water, as 
imagined) that the Bath ſixpences, Ec. are prepared. 
To the claſs of non colouring ingredients may alſo be added 
water, by dyers called white 11qxor, which is of two forts.--- 
1%, Well water, uſed in reds, and in other colours wanting 
reltringency, as well as in dying ſtuffs of a looſe contexture, 
as callico, fuſtian, and the ſeveral ſpecies of cortons : but 
naught for blues, and making yellows and greens look ruſty. 
-—2dly, River water, ſofter and ſweeter than the former, and 
diſſolving ſoap better, uſed in moſt caſes by the dyers, for 
waſhing, rinſing, &c. their cloths after dying.---34y, Liquor 
abſolutely ſo called, which is bran liquor made of one part 
bran, and five river water, boiled an hour, and put in a leaden 
ciltern to ſettle : four or tive days in ſummer turn it too ſo- 
wer, and unfit for uſe: its office is to contribute to the hold- 
ing of the colour: it is known that ſtare, which is only the 
flower of bran, makes a clinging paſte, which will congluti- 
nate paper, though not wood or metals. Accordingly, bran 
liquors are uſed to mealy dying ſtuffs, as to madder, which 
is rendred clammy, and glutinous by being boiled in bran 
Water; and thus made to ſtick better to the villi of the ſtuff 
dyed.---4zbly, Gums, tragacanth, arabic, maſtic, and ſauguis 
draconis, are uſed in dying filk, chiefly to give it a gloſſineſs, 
Which may make it ſeem finer, as well as ſtiffer, and to en- 
creaſe its weight. 
or the colouring ingredients, colorantia colorata, we have, 
--1.. Iron and ſteel, or what is made from them, which, 
we have obſerved, are uſed in dying blacks ; though how 
they contribute thereto is not ſo obvious : we know that green 
en boards become black by the affriction of a ſaw ; a 
green ſour apple cut with a knife turns of the ſame colour; 
the white greaſe wherewith the wheels of coaches are anoint- 
ed becomes likewiſe black by means of the iron boxes where- 
wich the nave is lined, and the friction between the nave and 
the axle. tree; and that an oaken-ſtick becomes black by a 
Violent friction againſt other wood in a turning lathe ; and 
me black colour on carthen-ware is given with ſcalings of 
won vitrified. - From all which it ſeems to follow, that the 
alineſs of blacking lies in the iron, and particularly in its 
ultulation or afftiction. See BLACK, and BLACKNESS. 
ve this as it will, copperas, the moſt uſual ingredient for dy- 
ing black, is the ſalt of the pyrites wherewith old iron is 
q. Porated. And, wherever this is uſed, ſome of the a- 
"gents are to accompany it. See CoPPERAS.--2%. Red- 
wood chopped, and ground in a mill, is uſed for dying cloth, 
gs, c. of the coarſer ſort. Its tinQtere, which is a ſort 
brick-colour, is got out by long boiling it with galls, and 
cloth along with it. It ſtands better than brazil,--- 
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3*. Brazil, chopped alſo, and ground, dyes a pink-colour 
or carnation neareſt approaching cochineel : it is uſed with 
alum ; with pot-aſhes it alſo ſerves for putples. It eaſily 
ſtains. Sce BRAz1L.--- 49. Madder gives a colour near 
proaching the bow-Aye, or new-ſcarlet : thoſe called baſtatd- 
ſcarlets are dyed with ir. It endures much boiling, and {s 
uſed both with alum and argol; and holds well: the brighteſt 
dyes with madder are made by over-dying the ſtuff, and then 
diſcharging part of it by back-boiling in argol. It is uſed with 
bran water inſtead of white liquor. See MADDER, -- 
9. Cochineel, uſed with bran liquor in-a pewter furnace, 
with aquafortis, gives the dye called among us, though im- 
properly, 2 in grain. Any acid takes off the intenſe 
redneſs of this colour, turns jt towards an oran e, or flame 
colour. With this colour the Spaniſh leather and wool uſed 
by ladies, are dyed. See CocnrNneer.--- 69. Annotto 
gives an orange colour, eſpecially to filks, linens, and cot- 
tons; for it does not penetrate cloth: it is uſed with pot- 
aſhes. --- 5. Weld, by the help of pot-aſhes, yields a deep 
lemon colour; though it is uſed to give all ſorts of yellows. 
Sce WELD.--- 89. Wood-wax, or green-wood, called alſo 
geniſta tinctoria, and the dyer's weed, has the like effect as 
weld, though its uſe is chiefly confined to coarſe cloths. It 
is ſet with pot-aſhes, or vrine. ---9®. Fuſtic is of two ſorts, 
oung and old. The former chopped and ground, yields a 
ind of reddiſh orange colour : the latter, a hair colour diſtant 
ſeveral degrees of yellow from the former. It ſpends with 
or without ſalts, works either hot or cold, and holds firm. 
gee FUSTI1C.---10%, Wood-ſoot, containing not only a co- 
lour, but a (alt, needs nothing to extract its dye, or make it 
ſtrike on the ſtuff, The natural colour it yields is that of 
honey, but it is the foundation of many other colours on 
wool, and cloth, only. See Soor.--+11%. Woad ground, 
or chopped with a mill for the purpoſe, is made up into balls 
which being broken, and ſtrewed on lime or urine, is uſed 
with pot-aſhes, or ſea-weed, and gives a laſting blue. The 
lime, or calk, accelerates the fermentation of the woad, 
which in three or four days will work like a guile of beer, 
and be covered with a greeniſh froth or flower. An intenſe 
woad colour is almoſt black, rhat is, of a damſon colour, 
It is the foundation of ſo many colours in its different degrees 
or ſhades, that the dyers have a ſcale whereby to compute the 
lightneſs and depth of this colour. See Woap,---129, Indigo 
is of the like nature, and uſed for the ſame purpoſe as woad, 
only that it is ſtronger, See INnD1 6G 0.---139; wood 
chopped and ground, yields a purpliſh blue : it may be uſed 
with alum : formerly it was of ill repute, as a moſt falſe and 
fading colour ; but, fince it has been uſed with galls, it is leſs 
complained of. * Petty's Apparat. to Hiſt. of dying, in 
_ Hiſt. Roy. Societ. P. 2. p. 288, ſeq. Merr. Nos. on 
eri, c. 110. p. 335, ſeq. | 
The dying materials are generally applied in decoctions made 
in water, more or leſs ſtrong, according to the occaſion ; 
ſometimes by only dipping the ſtuff in the vat of dye; ſome- 
times by boiling it therein; and ſometimes by leaving it a day 
or more to ſteep.— For the alum, in dying filks, it is always 
applied cold, in which ſtate alone it contributes to the bright- 
neſs of the dye. | 
The Art of Dy1xG may be divided into as many branches as 
thete are different colours to be communicared, and forts of 
different ſtuffs to be the ſubjetts of it. 
Dy 1NG of Cloths, Serges, Druggets, and other woollen Manu- 
fackure s. For black, in cloths and ſtuffs of price, it is be- 
gun with a ſtrong decoction of woad and indigo, which 
give a deep blue; after which, the ſtuffs, being boil'd with 
alum and tartar, or pot-aſhes, are to be maddered with com- 
mon madder ; then dyed black with-aleppo galls, copperas 
and ſurnac ; and finiſhed by back-boiling in weld. See 
Bt ACK, --- Scarlet is dyed with kermes and cochineel, with 
which may alſo be uſed agaric and arſenic. ---- Crimſon 
ſearlet is given with cochineel meſtich, aqua fortis, fal 
armoniac, ſublimate, and ſpirit of wine. Violet: ſcarlet, 
Purple, Amaranth, and Panſy-ſcarlets, are given with woad, 
cochineel, indigo, braziletto, brazil, and orchal; --- Fot 
common reds, pure madder is uſed, without other ingre- 
dients. --- Crimſon-reds, carnations, flame and peach colours, 
are dyed according to their ſeveral ' hues, with cochineel 
meſtich, without madder, or the like. Crimſon-red is 
prepared with Roman alum, and finiſhed with cochineel. 
—- Peach-coloar mal be back-boited « little with galls and 
copperas, or the like. --- Orange - aurora, or golden - yell. 
Por 4. ae ih and onion - peel hobo are given with woad 
and madder, tempered according to their reſpective ſhades. 
---For blues, the dark are given with a ſtrong tincture of 
woad : the brighter, with the ſame liquor, as is weakens 
in working. Dark- browns, minims, and tax-colours, are 
given with woad, weaker in decoction than for black, with 
alum and pot-aſhes ; after which, they are — 1 
than black : for tan- colours, a little cochineel is — 
Pearl- colours ate given with galls and copperas; ſome are 
begun with walnut - tree roots, and finiſhed with the former; 
thougb, to make them more ſeryiceable, they dip 3 
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'weak tincture of cochineel. Greens are begun with woad, 
and finiſhed with weld.---Pale-yellows, lemon-colour, and ſul | 


Pbur. colour, are given with weld only.----0live-colours of 
all degrees are firlt put in green, and taken down again 
with ſoot, more or leſs, according to the ſhade required.--- 
Fealemort, hair-colour, mul, and cinnamon-colour, are gi- 
ven with weld and madder.---Nacarat, or bright orange-red, 
is given with weld, and goats hair, boiled with pot-aſhes. 
Fuſtic here is forbid, as a falſe colour,---V. Savar. D. de 


Comm, T. 2. p. 1 eq. See alſo le Teinturier Par- 
11 b 


fait, Leid. 17 alm. Polygraph. 1. 3. c. 37. 


DyixG of wools for tapeſtry, is performed after the fame man- 


ner as cloths, excepting blacks, which are only to be woaded, 
and then put in black, as above. 

Black wools for cloths and ſerges may be begun with walnut- 
tree root, and walnut riuds, and finiſhed by dipping in a 
vat of black. 


Dye of /i/ks is begun by boiling them with ſoap, &'c. then 


ſcowring and waſhing them out in the river, and ſteeping them 
in alum water cold.----For crimſon they ſcower them a ſe- 
cond time before putting them into the cochineel vat. 

Red crimſon is dyed with pure cochineel meſtich, adding galls, 
turmeric, arſenic, and tartar, all put together in a copper of 
fair water almoſt boiling : with theſe the ſilk is to be boiled 
an hour and a half; after which, it is ſuffered to ſtand in the 
liquor till next day.---//zolez crimſon is alſo given with pure 
cochineel, arſenic, tartar, and galls; but thegalls in leſs pro- 
portion than in the former. When taken out it is to be well 
waſhed, and put in a vat of indigo. Cinnamon crimſon is be- 
gun like the violet, but finiſhed by back boiling, if too bright, 
with copperas; if dark, with a dip in indigo.---Light blues 
are given in a back of indigo.---Sky blues are begun with or- 
chal, and finiſhed with indigo.---For citron colours, the ſilk is 
firſt alumed, then welded, with a little indigo.--- Pale yellows, 


after aluming, are dyed in weld alone,---Pale and brown au- 


rora's, after aluming, are welded (ſtrongly, then taken down 
with rocou diſſolved with — 

with rocou, then alumed, and dipped in a vat or two of 
brazil.---Carnetion, and roſe-colowrs, are firſt alumed, then 
dipped in brazil. Cinnamon colour, after aluming, is dipped 


in brazil, and braziletto.---Lead colour is given with tuſtic, | 


or with weld, braziletto, galls, and copperas. But the galls, 
on thefe and other accafions, are not to be overdoſed, which 


encreaſes the weight to the damage of the purchaſer; for | 


which reaſon, it is puniſhed in France as a fraud: in reality 
few but black ſilks need galls. 

Black ſilks, of the coarſer ſort, are begun by ſcowring them 
with foap, as for other colours ; which done, they are waſhed 


out, wrung, and boiled an hour in old galls, where they are | 


left to ſtand a day or two; after which, they are waſhed 

in with fair water, wrung, and put in another vat of new 
and fine galls ; then wathed and wrung again, and finiſhed in 
a vat of black. Eine black ſilks are only put once into galls, 
viz. the new and fine fort, which has only boiled an hour; 


then they are waſhed, and wrung out, and dipped thrice in 


black, to be afterwards brought down by back-boiling with 
ſoap.---V. Savar. Jb. cit. p. 1693. ſe 


Dre of #hbread is begun by ſcowring fla alye of good aſhes ; 


after which, it is wrung, rinſed out in river water, and 
wrung again.---For a bright blue, it is given with braziletto 
and indigo.-—Bright green is firſt dyed blue, then back-boiled 


woading. Lemon, or pale yellow, is given with weld, mixt 
with rocou. Orange and Iſabella, with fuſtic, weld, and ro- 
cou. Red, both bright and dark, with flame colour, &c. are 
given with brazil, either alone, or with a mixture of rocou.-- 
Violet, dry-roſe, and amaranth, are given with brazil, taken 
down with indigo.---Fexlemort, and olive colour, are given 
with galls and copperas, taken down with weld, rocou, or 


. fuſtic.---Black is given with galls and copperas, taken down 


and finiſhed with braziletto wood. 


Dyixe of hats is done with braziletto, galls, copperns, verde- 


. diſfolved, and boiled in a copper capable of receiv- 
ing, befides the liquor, twelve dozen of hats on their blocks, 
or moulds, Here the hats are ſuffered to boil ſome time ; 
after which, they are taken out, and ſuffered to ftand and 
cool: then dipped again; and thus alternately, oftner or ſel- 
domer, as the ſtuff is of a nature to take the dye with more 


or leſs difficulty. Savar. Ji. cit. p. 1697. See alſo the ar- 


ticle Har. 


Proof of Dyes.---There are divers ways of proveg the truth 
of t 


of dyes, or examining the juſtneſs and legitimacy of their com- 
poſition.L To diſcover whether a cloth have been duly treat- 
ed by the dyer, and the proper foundations laid, a white ſpot, 
by the French called Raſezte, of the bigneſs of a hilling, 
ought to be left; beſides a white (tripe between the cloth and 


the lift. | 


Farther proof is had by boiling the dyed ſtuff in water with 
other ingredients different according to the quality of the dye 


to be proved. If the colour ſuſtain the teſt, i. e. do not dil- 


with braziletto, and verdeter, and laſtly woaded. For a dark | 
green it is given like the former, only darkening more before 


— 


ky 


— 


e colour is begun 
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Proof of the DvES of ſilks.---For red crimſon, the proof; 
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charge at all, or very little, ſo that the water; , 
by it, the dye is pronounced good : otherwiſe, falle tinQures 
by boiling the ſilk with an equal weight of alum p. 

let crimſon, it is boiled with ſoap — of — * lea. 
filk.-- For violet crimſon, with alum of equal _ 10 the 
the filk, or with citron juice, about a pint to a poun 
---Theſfe ingredients are to be mixed, and put in f wh 
when it begins to boil ; after which, the ſilks are alſo 6 — 
in; and after boiling the whole for half a quarter of * 
if the dye be falſe, the liquor of the red crimſon — *. 
olet, in caſe it have been dyed with orchal, or v * 
with brazil.— That of crimſon ſcarlet, if rocou Ar. 
uſed, will become of an aurota colour, or, if brazil "ow 
uſed, red.---And that of violet crimſon, if brazil or 
have been uſed, will be of a colour bordering on fag 
the contrary, if the three ſorts of crimſon be truly Fe 
liquors will diſcover very little alteration. * 
A till ſurer way to diſcover whether crimſon filks haye been 
rightly dyed, is by boiling a piece of ſtandard dyed crimf 
ſilk, kept for that purpoſe at Dyers-hall, after the fame man. 
ner, and then comparing the tinctures of the two liquors 
To diſcover whether other colours have been dyed with oa 
the filk is put in fair boiling water, with pot-aſhes, or fd 
nearly of the weight of the filk ; after ſome time i i — 
out; upon which, if it have been dyed with galls, the colou 
will be all vaniſhed, and nothing but that of the palls left 
which is a ſort of feulemort, or wood colour. p 
The dying of filk with galls may alſo be detected by putting 
it in boiling water, with a gallon of citron juice; being taken 
out, and watfhed in cold water, and then dipped in a black dy 
if galls have been uſed, it will turn black; if not, it willhe 
of a brown-bread colour. 

To difcover whether black ſilk have been overdoſed withgalls, 
ſteel filings, or ſlipp, it is boiled in fair water, with twice is 
weight of ſoap: if it be loaden with galls, it will turn reddi, 
otherwiſe, it will keep its colour, 

To diſcover whether black cloth have been firſt woaded, and 
maddered ; a ſample of it, and at the ſame time, a fample of 
ſtandard black, kept for that purpoſe by the Dvers company 
is to be taken; and then as much roman alum as is equal in 
weight to both, together with a like weight of pot-aſhes, is tobe 
put over the fire in a pan of bran water: when it begins to bol, 
the two ſamples to be put in; and after half an hour to be n- 
ken out, and compared. The piece which has only been 
woaded will be found bluiſh, with ſomewhat of a dull green; 
if it have been both woaded and maddered, it will be of ata, 
or minim colour; and, if it have been neither woaded, nor 
8 its colour will be dunniſh, between yellow and fal- 
ow. 

For cloths dyed of a minim colour, the proof is to be made a. 
ter the ſame manner as that of blacks. 

To know whether ſcarlet, or crimſon cloth, have been dyed 
with pure cochineel, they are to be boiled with an ounceot 2. 
lum to apound of cloth. 

For cloths of other colours, the proof is to be made in the 
ſame manner as that of blacks and minims.---V. Savar. l. 
cit. T. x. p. 1665, ſeg. voc. Debouilli. 


Theory of Dy ING. This article we cannot better cloſe, than 


with ſome general deductions which may let a little neceſſ;- 
ry light into the theory of dying. As, 

19. That all the materials, which of themſelves give colour, 
are either red, yellow, or blue; ſo that out of them, and 
the primitive fundamental colour, white, all that great va. 
riety, which we ſee in dyed ſtuffs, ariſes.---29, That few 
of the colouring materials, (as cochineel, ſoot, wood-Wi, 
or woad) are in their outward and firſt appearance, of the 
ſame colour, which by the ſlighteſt diſtempers and ſolutions 
in the weakeſt menſtrua, they dye upon cloth, fil, Oc, 
J”: That many of the colouring materials will not yel 
their colours without much grinding, ſteeping, boiling, ſer- 
menting, or corroſion by powerful menſtrua; as red. oo, 
weld, woad, annotto, Sc. 4. That many of the faidco- 
louring materials will of themſelves give no colouring at 
all, as copperas, or gatls, or with much diſadvantage, unlels 
the cloth, or other ſtuff ro be dyed, be firſt covered or in- 
cruſtated as it were, with fome other matter, though colour- 
leſs, aforehand ; as madder, weld, and brazil, with alum.— * 
That ſome of the colouring materials, by the help of other co- 
lourleſs ones, do ſtrikedifferent colours from what they wor ' 
alone, and of themſelves ; as cochineel, and brazil.---0". 
ſome colours, as madder, indigo, and woad, by 5 
tinctures, will at laſt become black. 29. Thar though g 
be the moſt frequent and common natural colours, = 
there is no ſimpte ingredient, which 1s now uſed alone, 
dye. green with upon any material; ſap-green, = 2 I this 


; being the neareſt 
juice of the rhamnus berry, bei nee no black this 


only uſed by country people.—8“. 
in uſe which dyes black ; though both the coal and foot 


blacker, by how much the matter, before it was 


moſt things burnt, or ſcorched, be of that any 2 ig = 
whiter, 


In which ſenſe, 
and includes Raining, painting, gilding, marbling, printing, c. 
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— — of ſome dying ſtuffs will fade even with lying, or 
with the air, or Will ſtain even with water; but very much 
with wine, vinegar, urine, &c.---10®. Some of the dyers ma- 
terials are uſed to biud and ſtrengthen a colour; ſome to 
brighten it; ſome to give luſtre to the ſtuff; ſome to diſ- 
charge and take off the colour, either in whole, or in part; 
and ſome out of fraud, to make the material dyed, if coſtly, 
to be heavier.---11%. Some dying ingredients, or drugs, by 
the coarſeneſs of their bodies, make the thread of the dyed 
uff ſeem coarſer; and ſome by ſhrinking them, ſmaller; and 
ſome by levigating their aſperities, finer.---1 29. Many of the 
{ame colours are dyed upon different ſtuffs with different ma- 
terials; as red-wood uſed in cloth, not in ſilks; annotto in 
lks, not in cloth; ſo that they may be dyed at ſeveral prices. 
---13*. Scowring, and waſhing of ſtuffs to be dyed, is to be 
done with appropriate materials ; as ſometimes with ox-galls, 
ſometimes with fullers earth, ſometimes with ſoap: this latter 
being pernicious in ſome caſes, where pot-aſhes will ſtain or 
alter the colour.---14%. Where great quantities of ſtuffs are 
to be dyed together, or where they are to be done with great 
ſpeed, and where the picces are very long, broad, thick, &c. 
they are to be difterently handled, both in reſpect tothe veſſels 
and ingredients.---15®. In ſome colours and ſtuffs the tingent 
liquor muſt be boiling ; in other caſes blood-warm, in ſome 
it may be co1d.---16®. Some tingent liquors are fitted for uſe 
by long keeping; and in ſome the virtue wears away by the 
lame. 17. Some colours, or ſtuffs, are belt dyed by reite- 
rated dippings ever into the ſame liquors at ſeveral intervals 
of time; and ſome by continuing longer, and others leſſer 
whiles therein.---18®. In ſome cates, the matter of the veſſel 
wherein the liquors are heated, and the tinctures prepared, 
muſt be regarded; as that the kettles be pewter for bow- dye. 
ige. Little regard is had how much liquor is uſed in pro- 
portion to the dying drugs; the liquor being rather adjuſted 
to the bulk of the ſtuff, as the veilels are to the breadth of 
the ſame; the quantity of dying drugs being proportioned to 
the colour higher or lower, and to the ſtuffs both, as likewiſe 
the ſalts are to the dying drugs. 
Concerning the weight which colours give to ſilks, for in 
them it is moſt taken notice of, as being told by weight, and 
being a commodity of great price; it is obſerved, that one 
pound of raw ſilk loſes four ounces by waſhing out the gums, 
and natural ſordes. That the ſame ſcowred ſilk may be raiſed 
to above thirty ounces from the remaining twelve, if it be 
dyed black, with certain materials.---- That the reaſon why 
black colour may be dyed the heavieſt is, that all ponderous 
drugs may be dyed black, being all of colours lighter than it ; 
whereas, perhaps, thete ſeem to be few or no materials where- 
with to encreaſe the weight of filk, which will conſiſt with 
fair light colours; ſuch as will having been uſed, as white 
arſenic to carnations. 
Of things uſeful in dy ing, eſpecially black, nothing encreaſes 
weight fo much as galls; by means whereof black ſilks reco- 
ver the weight which they loſt by waſhing out their gum: 
Nor is it counted extraordinary, that blacks ſhould gain about 
tour or fix ounces in the dying upon each pound.---Next to 
alls, old fuſtic encreaſes the weight, about 15 in 12 
ladder about one ounce.---Weld half an ounce.---The blue 
vat, in deep blues of the fifth ſtall, adds no conſiderable 
weight. Neither do logwood, cochineel, or annotto; nor 
even copperas of itſelf, where galls are not. ----- Slipp adds 
much to the weight, and gives a deeper black than coppe- 
ras, which affords a good excuſe for the dyers that uſe it. 
Foy Appar. to Hiſt. of Dying. ap. Sprat. lib. cit. p.- 302. 


Dre, in a more extenſive ſenſe, is applied to all kinds of 
colourings given to bodies of any ſort. See COLOUR. 
dying amounts to the ſame with coloration; 


See PAINTING, G1LDI1NG, c. The Chineſe are ſaid to 
ile the aying of tea with catechu, which gives the green- 
tea leaf the colour, and its infuſion the tincture of bohea.--- 
V. Short. D1. on Tea, pref. p. 15. See alſo the articles TEA, 
and Cartcyv, 
he ſorts of dying, or coloration, now commonly uſed in 
vulgar trades, are, 19. Whitening of wax, and ſeveral ſorts 
ot linen, and cotton clothes, by the ſun, air, and reciprocal 
effuſions of water. See BLEACHING, Wax, c. 29. Stain- 
ot wood and leather, by lime, ſalt, and liquors, as in 
"ves, canes, marble leathers, marquetry, c. See MAR- 
We "RY.---3*, Marbling of paper, by diſtempering the co- 
Duts with ox-gall, and applying them upon a ſtiff gummed 
2 See Pap R. —-48. Colouring, or rather diſcolouring 
lilks, titfanjes, c. by brimſtone. 5. Colouring ſeveral 
— and copper works into black with oil. ----- 6. Givin 
eather a gold colour, or rather dying ſilver-leaves like gold, 
varniſhes; and iu other caſes, by urine and ſulphur.---79. 
nm of marble and alabaſter, with heat and coloured oils. 
e Marne, Sc. 8. Tinging filver into braſs, with 
'mltone or urine.---g*. Colouring the barrels and locks of 
mw ox = purple with the temper of tmall-coal heat. 


as in the famous inſtance of ivory black.---9®, The | 
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---- 109. Colouring glafs *, cryſtals, and earthen ware, with 
the ruſts, and ſolutions of metals. See PorTtry, S 11“. 
Colouring live hair, as in Poland, both horſe and man's hair; 


and alfo of furs **,---12%. Enamelling and annealing. See 


ENAMELLING.---13%. Application of colours, as in theprin- 
ting of books, and pictures, and the making of playing cards, 
Japanning, c. See PRINTING, CARDS, JAPANNING, Cc. 
---14%. Gilding, and tinning with mercury, block - tin, and 
ſal armoniac, See Gil Dix, and T1xx1NG.---159. Colou- 
ring metals, as copper with calamine into brats, and with 
zink or ſpelter into gold, or into ſilver with arſenic: and of 
iron mto copper with hungarian vitriol. See CALAutx, 
BRASS, Zink, ARSENIC, Fc. 160. Making painters co- 
lours, by preparing of earth, chalk and flares, as in umber, 
oker, cullens-earth, c. out. of the calces of lead, as ceruſs 
and minium ; by ſublimates of mercury and brimſtone, as in 
vermilion ; by tinging of white earths variouſly, as in verdeter, 
and ſome of the lakes; by concrete juices or fecule, as in 
indigo, pinks, ſap-green, and lakes; and by ruſts, as in ver- 
degreaſe, &c. See CERuss, Minton, VERMILION; INnD1- 
GO, Wc.---17%. The applying of theſe colours by the adheſi- 
on of ox-gall, as in the marbled paper aforeſaid ; or by gum- 
water, as in limning ; or by clammy drying oils, as the oils 
of linſeed, nuts, ſpike, turpentine, . See ParnTiNG, 
L1MxinG, E9c.---189, Watering of tabbies. See WaTER - 
ING, CALENDER, TappY, Sc. -V. Petty Appar. Hiſt. of 
dying, ap. Sprat Hiſt. Roy. Societ. p. 285. ſeq. 

* Glaſs dyed is the common matter of artificial jewels : the tinc- 
tures are given with zaffer, manganeſe, ferretto, crocus mar- 
tis, &c, The proceſſes are deſcribed at large in Antonio 
Neri, de Re Vitraria, Lib. I. c. 12, 13, 14, %. —8ee al- 
ſo GLass, Gem, Ce. | 

** The Peruvian women, when grown old, dye their grey hair 
black by a very untoward operation; wiz. holding the head 
ſome hours with the hair ſopped in a boiling tiuQure of the 
root of a tree called Cuchau, by the Spaniards Maguey *.--Thoſe 
brooks and ſprings mentioned by Strabo, Pliny, and others, 
were much more commodious, which would change the colour 
of the hair as well as of the coats of animals, with only drink- 
ing their waters b. For the uſe of angling, white hair is dyed 
= by boiling it in ale with allum, then ſteeping it ina 

ecoction of copperas with wax and water.---It is d yellow 
by boiling in allum and ale with walnut-tree leaves ſtamped in 
it.---Brown, by ſteeping in ſalt and ale ©.---* V. Mem. de Trev. 
_ 1707, p. 1606, ſeg. * Ariſt. Hift. Anim. de Gener. 
Lib. IV. nd V. Probl. 5 9. Conring de Habit. Germ. Corp. 
Cau/. p. 126. © Gent. Angl. p. 9, eg. 


DrixG of leather, skins, &c.---Blue is given by ſteeping the 


ſubject a day in urine and indigo, then boiling it with allum : 
or it may be given by tempering the indigo with red wine, 
and waſhing the skins therewith.---Red is given by waſhing 
the skins, and laying them two hours in galls; then wringing 
them out ; dipping them in a liquor made with liguſtrum, a- 
lum, and verdegreaſe in water; and laſtly, in a dye made of bra- 
zil wood boiled with lye,---Parple is given by wetting the 
skins with a ſolution of roche alum in warm water, and when 
dry again, rubbing them with the hand with a decoction of 
log-wood in water cold. Green is given by ſimecering theskin 
with ſap-green and alum-water boiled: to darken the colour, 
a little more indigo may be added.---Dark green is alſo given 
with ſteel filings and ſal armoniac ſteeped in urine till ſoft, 
then ſmeered over the skin; which is to be dried in the ſhade. 
Sh. colour is given with indigo ſteeped in boiling watet, and 
the next morning warmed and ſineered over the skin. -- Yellow 

by ſmeering the skin over with aloes and linſeed oil diſſolved 
and ſtrained : or by infuſing it in weld.- - Orange- colour is given 
by ſmeering with fuſtic berries boiled in'alum-water : or for a 
deep orange, with turmeric.---V. Salm. Polygr. lib. III. c. 


34. p. 272, ſeq. 


Dix or ſtaining of wood, for inlaying, veneering, &Cc.---Red, 


is done by boiling the wood in water and alum ; then taking 
it out, adding brazil to the liquor, and giving the wood another 
boil in it.---Black, by bruſhing it over with log-wood boiled 
in vinegar, hot; then waſhing it over with a decoction of galls, 
and copperas, till it be of the hue required.--- Axy other colour 
may be given by ſqueezing out the moiſture of horſe-dung 
through a ſieve, mixing it with diſſolved roche alum and gum 
arabic ; and to the whole adding green, blue, or any other co- 
lour deſigned: after ſtanding two or three days, pear-tree 
or other wood cur to the thickneſs of half a crown, is put 
into the liquor boiling hot, and ſuffered to remain till it be 
ſufficiently coloured. V. Park. Treat. of Fapann. c. 27. 


p. 82, ſeq. 


Drixe of bone, horn, or ivory.---Black is performed by ſteeping 


braſs in aqua fortis till it be turned green; with this the bone, 
tc. is to be waſhed once, or twice; then put in a decoction 
of log-wood and water, warm. Green is begun by boiling the 
bone, c. in alum- water; then with verdegreafe, ſal armoniac, 
and white wine vinegar; keeping it hot therein till ſufficiently 
green.---Red * is begun by boiling it in alum-water, and 
finiſhed by decoction in a liquor compounded of quick lime ſteep- 
ed in rain- water, ſtrained, 12 to every pint an ounce of brazil 
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wood added: the bone, c. to be boiled herein till ſufficient- 
ly red. -Other methods are given by Salmon b. And from 
him by Houghton „. V. Park. lib. cit. p. 83, ſeq. “ Salm. 
2 I. 3. c. 35. p. 275, ſeq. © Hought. Colleck. Ne. 
138. TI. 1. p. 361. 

** The refuſe of the bow-dye given hogs to feed on, is ſaid to 
tinge their very bones red. This isa ſpontaneous kind of dy- 
ing, not unlike that in Virgil ; who ſpeaks of dying wool, on 
the ſheeps backs, by their feeding on properly coloured vege- 
tables : . 

Nec warios diſcet mentiri N colores : 

170 ſed in pratis aries jam ſuave rubenti 

urice, jam croceo mutabit wellera luts : 
Sponte ſua ſandyx paſcentes veſtiet agnos. 
Ecl. 4. v. 42, %. 

The difficulty is to conceive how lambs ſhould feed on the ſan- 
dyx, which is a mineral ſubſtance ; the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called Sandaracha ? It is certain the poet takes it 
for a plant, as was long ago obſerved by Pliny : Animadverto 
Virgilium exiſlimaſſe herbam id eſſe. Hiſt. Nat J. 35. c. 6. 
This inference is chiefly drawn from the word paſcentes, which 
can mean nothing elſe, but that the lambs browſing on the 
ſandyx, ſhould receive the dye in their fleeces from the aliment. 
Dr. B—. here gives us a correction which ſets all to rights: 
for paſcentes he reads naſcentet. On which footing the tenor 
of the paſſage is this : from that time there will be no need of 
dying wool with beautiful colours; but the ſheep ſhall have 
their fleeces dyed naturally, and ſpontaneouſly ; ſome with the 
murex, or purple colour; others with the latens, or yellow; 
others with /andyx, or red. Thoſe that were already in being, 
and had white fleeces, ſhall change them in pratis, in the 
meadows ; all the lambs ſhall be dyed beautifully naſcentes, 
at their birth. V. Mem. of Liter. T. 2. art. 2. p. 7, ſeg. 

DYNASTY *, a term in hiſtory, ſignifying a race, or ſucceſſt- 
on of kings of the ſame line, or family. See RACE. 

The word is formed from the Greek zung, of wage, to be 
powerful, to be king. | 

We find * mention in ancient hiſtory of Dynaſties of 

Perſians, Aſſyrians, Medes, Sc. Manetho has left an hiſto- 
rical chronology of Egypt, divided into 30 Dynaſties. 

DYPTYCHA, or rather 3 See DipTYCHA. 

DYSCRASY, an ill temperament or habit of the blood and hu- 
mours, as in a jaundice, or the like.---See CRASIS, TEM* 
PERAMENT, Cc, 

DYSENTERY, ATEENTEPIA, in medicine, a bloody diarrhea ; 
or a flux of blood by ſtool ; attended with pains, and griping. 
See FLUX. 

The word dyſentery is formed from the Greek zue, difficultly, 
evrepov, inteſtine ; and properly ſignifies that kind of flux 

of the belly, characterized by the frequency of ſtools, or de- 
jections, mixed with blood, and accompanied with gripes : the 
fever, ulcer, c. which attend it, are not eſſential to the diſ- 
eaſe; though many, both of the ancients and moderns, think 
the ulcer is. 

The dyſentery, Sydenham obſerves, begins with a chillneſs, 

and ſhivering ; which is followed by a heat; then gripings of 
the belly enſue, with mucous, or ſanious ſtools, which in 
progreſs of time are found interſperſed with ſtreaks of blood, 
with vehement pain. | 

The ſtools are ſometimes void of blood; and yet, if they be 
frequent, and attended with gripes, and a mucous colluvies, 
the ſame author ſays, it is a proper dyſentery. 

Along with the excrements, beſide a whitiſh mucoſity, fre- 
quently come ſerapings of the guts, in form of little skins. 
If pure blood be evacuated, the patient's life is in great dan- 


er. 

tmuller makes three kinds of dyſexteries.---1. When a lau- 
dable blood is evacuated, from a mere plethora, or plenitude, 
without any diſorder of the inteſtines; as in the hzmorrhoidal 
flux. See HERMORRHOI1DS. 
2. When a thin, warty blood is evacuated; called the Hepa- 

tic Flax, though really ariſing from the hzmorrhoidal veſ- 
The this kind, which is th ay 

e third kind, which is that we properly call dyſentery, is, 

when blood is caſt out mixed with © porabent — the 
excrements. 
This is either benign, i. e. without a fever, and not contagi- 
ous; or malignant, which is attended with a peſtilential 
ver, and frequently ravages whole cities, and provinces: hap- 
pening moſt commonly in armies. In the laſt ſtage, a ſort of 
caruncles are frequently ejected along with the purulent mat- 
ter, which are difficult to be accounted for, unleſs from an 
excoriation, and ulceration of the inteſtines. Sometimes the 
inteſtines are even grangrened. 
The next cauſe of the dyſentery, as aſſigned by ſome phy ſici- 
ans, is a ſerous, or other morbid humour, mixed with the 
maſs of blood; the conſequence of which is a too great fer- 
mentation in the blood, and a diſſolution of its parts, which 


DYS 


are thus rendered too liquid.---The ſecond c 
tion, we wee of = nervous fibres of t 
caſioned by ſharp, acid humours ſeparated fr 

which occaſion the ſpiral fibres, has produce ee — 1 
motion of the guts, to move too faſt, and thus to — Pa 
matters too haſtily out of the inteſtines.---The mediate 3 
in the phyſicians language, is ſome foreign body _——_ 
ſtrongly to the inteſtines, and by its ſharp points rellen 
the nervous fibres of the inteſtines, and at length ule 1 
them. The remote cauſes are any thing that corry 
maſs of blood, as viſcid, and crude, ſharp juices; il food . 
autumnal fruits; grapes; new wine drunk in exceſ;: poiſo 4 
violent medicines; waters conveyed through Jeaden = 
rainy weather in the ſpring, with a dry winter, and a ho : 
mer, and autumn. oh 
The ſeat of the diſeaſe is in the inteſtines, either the b 
the ſmall, or both: when the diſeaſe is in the ſmall ** 
gripes begin long before the ſtools, and are felt about the 
navel ; and the blood, and execrements, are more blended - hs 
being longer together, When the larger inteſtines are ſeized. 
the pain is leſs vehement, and is felt lower, c. 
Purgatives have rarely any good effect in dyſenteries; as in- 
creaſing the fermentation of the blood, and irritating the fibres 
of the inteſtines more and more. Nor are emetics much bet. 


ter; as tending to draw the peccant humours into the ſto 


_ is a vellic]. 
e * 
inteſtines, oe. 


- mach, or at leaſt into the higher inteſtines, and cauſe more 


frequent ſtools. 

Ipecacuanha, however, is excellent on this occaſion: not ſo 
much as a vomitory, Dr. Friend obſerves, as a ſudorific; ha- 
ving this faculty, beyond all other emetics, that it corre 
the W ferment, in proportion as it evacuates it,---[n 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have an expreſs diſcourſe on 
the ſubje&t ; where it is aſſerted to be infallible in all A- 
ries, and looſeneſſes, how dangerous and inveterate ſberet; 
except in pulmonic and hydropic patients, whoſe fluxes are 
indications of approaching death. 

Sydenham commends phlebotomy: but Willis ſays, no exi- 
cuation is good: and preſcribes hot cardiacs, as ſpirit of wine 
a little burnt, c. Balſamic, and ſtyptic medicines are alſo 
to be uſed, according to the divers cauſes, and ſymptoms of 
the diſeaſe. 

Borri, in a letter to Bartholine, affirms, there is no better me- 
dicament in dyſexteries than roſe-water, wherein gold has been 
extinguiſhed. 

Dolzus relates, that he cured above an hundred perſons with 
oil of ſweeet almonds, mixed with orange juice, 


DYSPEPSY *, arsznev1a. in medicine, a difficulty, ot wel- 


neſs of digeſtion. See DicesT10N. 


The word is formed from the Greek zug, difficulth, and ar un, 
coguere, to concoct. 


The 2225 may ariſe from the too great ſoftneſs of the fer- 
ment of the ſtomach, or its being too ſparing in quantity; from 
a relaxation of the fibres of the ſtomach ; the want of a pro- 
per heat in the ſtomach, Sc. Bitters, and ſub- aſtringents, 
are its proper remedy. See STOMACHIC. 


DYSPNOEA *, arsnno14a, in medicine, a difficulty of breatt- 


ing. Sce RESPIRATION. 


* The word is formed from the Greek zus, difficulth, and nas, 
J breath. 


The dyſpnea admits of three degrees: a ſhort breath; 2 
aſthma; and an orthopnœa.— The ſhort-breath, is the fl, 
and lighteſt degree. The aſthma is more violent, accomp+ 
nied with a wheezing. See ASTHMA. 

Theorthopneea is the higheſt of all; the patient affeRecther- 
with not being able to ſye down, but obliged to keep eta, 
without which he could not reſpire. See ORTHOPNOES FO 
The moſt uſual cauſes of dy/prea's are phlegm lodges in 
bronchia; or the too ſtrong conſtriction of the bronchia them- 
ſelves, which prevent the eaſy ingreſs of the air into the lungs. 
See BRONCHIA, and LUNGS. 


DYSURIA *, arEoreta, in medicine, a difficulty of makin; 


urine, accompanied with pain, and a ſenſe of heat. 

* The word is formed from the Greek zus, dic uli, and gz # 

make urine. : - 

It is alſo called Ardor Urine, by reaſon the urine ſeems 
burn the urethra, as it iſſues forth. See URINE. un 
The dyſwria differs chiefly from the ſtrangury in this, : 10 
the ſtrangury, the urine only oozes out, as it Were, , 3 
drop; whereas in the 4ſuria it ſtreams out without _ 
tion, and frequently in the proper quantity. See rx 
GURY. : f 3 
The ordinary cauſes of the dyſuria, are the acrimon ef fte 
neſs of the urine; and the excoriation, or exulceration 
neck of the bladder, or the urinary paſlage. 


E 


See LETTER, and VoweEL. 
E. is a letter that adtnits of ſome variety in the pro- 
nunciation, in moſt — whence grammarians 
uſually diſtinguiſh ſeveral E's, or kinds of E. The 
Greeks, e. gr. have their ſhort and long e, viz. , and „ epſi- 
on and eta. 
The Latins have an opener e, called vaſtixs ; ſuch was the 
ſecond e in the word here, maſter; and another cloſer, as 
that in the adverb here, yeſterday, This latter e they fre- 
uently uſed promiſuocuſly with i. Thus for here, they wrote 
per : — „ divers places we meet with fibe, qaaſe, &c. for 
!, quaſi, &c. 
Ae oman e, was likewiſe ſometimes wrote, by corruption, 
#: for which reaſon, F. Hardouin takes that medal of Gal- 
lienus, GALLIENZ AUGUSTA, not to be any ſatyri- 
cal medal, as others have imagined; nor to be a dative femi- 
nine, but a vocative maſculine, Galliene anguſte, wrote with 


E The fifth letter of the alphabet, and the ſecond yowel. 


an . 
In Engliſh we eaſily diſtinguiſh three Es, or ſounds of E: 
the firſt, mute, and not heard at all, as in Amſterdam, Senſe, 
Blue, &c. The ſecond, cloſe or ſhort, pronounced with the 
lips nearly ſhut; as in Eguity, Nettle, &c, The third, open 
or long, as in Fear, e, &c. 
The French have, at leaſt, ſix kinds of E; the firſt, pro- 
nounced like A; as in emporter, orient, &c. The ſecond, a 
final mute, in the laſt ſyllable of divers words not pronounced 
at all; as in bonne, donne, &c. The third, an imperfect mute, 
onounced much like the diphthong ea, &c. as in Fe, de, te. 
he fourth, e ferme, or e maſeuline, marked at the ends of 
words with an accent, &. The fifth, is e over, or long e, 
having the ſame ſound with az, as in mer, feſte, &c. In the 
middle of words it is ſometimes marked with a circumflex, 
and in the end, with an accent, 4. The ſixth, is an interme- 
diate e, between the ov rt and ferme; as in C abaret, Lettre 
c. Some add a ſeventh kind of e, not reducible to any of 
the former, as that in Grammarien, Hiftorien, &c. And 4 
admit of only three kinds, viz. the mute, open, and ſhut; 
— they make variations therein, which amounts to the ſame 
ing. | 
As to the figure of the Jetter E, we borrow it from the La- 
tins, who had it from the Greeks, and they from the Phe- 
nicians, by Cadmus, who firſt brought it them. Now the 
Phenicians had the ſame characters with the Hebrews. Ac- 
cordingly, the form of the ancient Hebrew He, was the ſame 
with that of our E, as may be ſeen in the Hebrew medals, 
and the Jeſuire Soucier's D:ſertation thereon, p. 143. All the 
difference between them couſiſts in this, that the Hebrews 
reading from right to left, turn their letters that way ; where- 
as the moderns, reading from left to right, write their letters 
The g formed | faſt 
ittle e, was fo of the one, by writing it faſt, 
and making the croſs ſtrokes Ss and bottom without 
taking pen off paper, and then adding the ſtroke in the middle. 
The Greek „ H, Eta, or Ita, was no original letter; but 
added to the alphabet in after times. Of this we have proofs 
ſtill extant in the ancient monuments ; particularly, the 
Farneſe columns, brought to Rome from the Via Appia, 
where the Epſilon, E, is uſed in lieu of the H. e. gr. 
AFMETPOE KOPEE. for AHMHTPOE KOPHE. It is ſaid to have 
been by Simonides. Bibliand. de Ration. Commun, 
Lingnar, p. 40. 


be pronunciation of the „ ſeems to have been varied; ha- 
ving been ſometimes the ſame with the Latin e, ſometimes | 


with i, Terentianus aſſures of the former; and the Greeks 
themſelves for many ages have only uſed the latter. 
It has been much di puted how the Latins render the „, in 
their language ? The common opinion is, that they render 
t by Me: as in Amu4lpoc, Bula, Hutz, Once, Ovcaupog, Ec. 
Which they render Demetrius, Beta, Hemera, Theſens, The- 
ſaxrus, &e. Though there are perſons, exceedingly well 
verſed in antiquity, who hold that they pronounced it like 
an . Lud. de Dieu, one of the moſt learned grammarians 
t bis age, obſerves as much in his animadverſions on Geneſis 
"1.24. Adding, that it is for this reaſon, that the Hebrews, 
: gr. A... 1 Jonathan, expreſs it by a Hibirit; 
J. Rod. Werſtein proves the ſame in his learned oration on the 
tie pronunciation of the Greek tongue, from an infinity of 
Vine. To this purpoſe he cites a MS. Pſalter of the 
lch century, where all the „ arc expreſſed by 14. In 
effoct. Wetſtein ſhews, not only that the Latins pronounced 
and Wrote it as an i, which might happen from its being fo 


| calily confounded in writing with alt z ; but alſo that they, 


EAG 


rendred it by an , and ia; that it was often uſed for v and 

FI; and that in the time of Plato, this letter had a. kind of 

intermediate ſound between the. and . See that author, and 

Voſſius de idolol. L. II. C. 16. | 

1 the keys of an organ, or harpſichord, denotes the tones 
5 , . 


On the compaſs, in ſea- charts, &. it marks the eaſt - point, 


or wind, E. Eaſt, E S E. Eaſt South Eaſt. N E. North 


Eaſt, Sc. See WI no, and Comrass. | 

In the calendar, E makes the fifth of the dominical letters. 
See DouixicAt-Lerter. 

Among authors, E. gr. ſtands for exempl: gratia, for inſlance. 
See CHARACTER. 

In ſeveral difionaries, we find it noted, that the letter E, 


among the ancients, was a numeral letter, ſignitying 250, ac- 
cording to the verſe, Wage en 


E puoque ducentos & quinquaginta tenebit. 


But it has already been obſerved, that this uſe of numeral 

letters was unknown among the ancients. Iſidore Hiſpalenſis, 

an author of the VIIth century, ſays as much in expreſs 

terms, in the firſt book of his Origines, cap. III. In effect, 

go firſt introduced in the times of barbariſm and ignorance, 
ee A. ä 


EAGER Wine. See the article WIꝝXE. 
EAGLE, r Aero;, in natural hiſtory, the largeſt ſtrongeſt, 


and ſwifteſt of all the birds that live by prey. See BIRD. 

It has a long, hooked beak ; yellow, ſcaly legs; thick, crook- 
ed talons; and a ſhort tail. Its plumage is cheſnut coloured, 
brown, ruddy and white, Its beak, black at the tip; and in 


the middle, blue, though in ſome yellow. 


Its aery, or neſt, is uſually on the higheſt rocks, ſometimes 
on the tops of old trees. It feeds its young till ſuch time as 
they are able to fly, and then drives them out of the neſts. 
Its food is birds, hares, lambs, kids, and fawns ; nay, Sit Ro- 
bert Sibbald aſſures us, children too, when it can catch them; 
of which he gives an inſtance in the Orcades iſlands. Prod. 
Nat. Hiſt. Scot, L. III. p. 2. and 14. 

Ray mentions an eag/e's neſt, found near the river Derwent, 
in 1668. It conſiſted of large ſtrong ſticks, one end where- 
of was laid on the crag of a rock, and the other on two 
beech- trees: it was two yards ſquare: in it were found one 
eaglet, with the carcaſſes of one lamb, one hare, and three 
grygalli. Synopſ. Method. Av. p. 6. The eagle frequently 
watches the fiſhing hawk, and as ſoon as it perceives it to have 
ſtruck a fiſh, takes wing, purſucs the bird till it lets fall irs 
prey, and often catches it before it reaches the earth or wa · 
ter. Philoſ. Tranſ. N® 201. * 

It lives very long, and as naturaliſts aſſure us, rarely dies but 
of hunger ; the upper part of its crooked beak growing ſo 
long, with age, that it cloſes up the lower, and ſo diſables it 
from opening and taking in food. 

Its ſight is quick, ſtrong, and piercing to a proverb. The rea- 
ſon why the eagle (the fibres of whoſe optic nerves are not 
ſtronger than thoſe of other animals) is able to face the ſun, 
and endure its brighteſt rays, the Jeſuit Angelus, in his Optics, 
aſſures us, is, that it has two ſets of eyelids, the one thick 
and cloſe, and the other thinner and finer, which laſt it draws 
over the eye, when it looks at any luminous body, and thus 
breaks the force of its rays. See N1CTITATING. 

The falconers have trained up eagles to the game; but they 
only ſucceed in mountainous countries, On plains they 
cannot keep any time on the wing, and when they ſtoop, 
or light, are weak, ſo that the ſaker beats them. See Fal- 
CON, 

Ariſtotle, and Pliny, reckon up ſix kinds of eagles, to which 
they give names correſponding to the difference of their plu- 
mage: as the eagle-royal, called by Ariſtotle, e, and a, 
from the ruddy, golden colour of its feathers, which are like- 
wiſe ſpotted as it were with ſtars. The black-cagle, valeria, 
the ſmalleſt and moſt vigorous of all. The wh:ze-tailed eagle, 
or pygarzus. The middle-ſized eagle, with a large tail, living 
in moraſſes, morphnus : The ſea-eagle, halicetus : and the 
hbearded-eazle, a kind of offifraga. 


EAGLE, in heraldry, is the ſymbol of royalty, as being, accord- 


ing to Philoſtratus, the king of birds; and for that reaſon de- 
dicated, by the ancients, to Jupiter. ; 
The eagle, is the arms of the emperor, the king of 
Poland, c. It is accounted one of the moſt noble bear- 
ings in heraldry, and, according to the learned iu that 
art, ought never to be given, but in conſigeration of ſin- 
gular bravery, generolity, &c. On which occaſions, 
either a whole eagle, or an eagle naifſaat, or _ 
| 0 
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E AG 


the head, or other parts, agreeable to the exploit, may be 
ranted. 
he eagle is ſometimes repreſented with one head, and ſome- 
times with two, though never mote than one body, two legs, 
aud two wings opened, or ſtretched out, in which poſture, it 
is ſaid to be ſpread or diſplayed: ſuch is that of the empire, 
which is blazoned a ſpread eagle, ſable, diademed, langued, 


beaked and membred, gules. 


- The reaſon why eagles are generally given in heraldry diſ- 


played, is partly, becauſe in that poſture they fill up the eſcut- 
cheon better, and partly, becauſe it is imagined a poſture na- 
tural to the eagle, when it plumes its feathers, or faces the 
ſun. However, there are eagle: born in other poſtures : 
Some monſtrous ones, with human or wolves heads, c. 
The late authors only ſay diſplayed, to expreſs the two heads ; 
and ſay an eagle, without any addition, when it has but one. 
The kingdom of Poland bears gules, an eagle argent, crown- 
ed and membered, Or. 
The eagle has been born, by way of enſign, or ſtandard, by 
ſeveral nations. The firſt who ſeem to have aſſumed the eagle, 
are the Perſians; according to the teſtimony of Xenophon. 
Afterwards, it was taken by the Romans; who, after a great 
variety of ſtandards, at length fixed on the eagle, in the ſecond 
year of the conſulate of C. Marius: till that time, they uſed 
indifferently wolves, leopards, and eagles, according to the 
humour of the commander. See STANDARD, c. 
Several among the learned maintain, that the Romans bor- 
rowed this cuſtom from Jupiter, who had appropriated the 
eagle as his own badge, in commemoration of its ſupplying 
him with nectar, while he lay concealed in Crete, for fear 
of being devoured by his father Saturn. Others hold that 
they borrowed it from the Tuſcans, and others from the 
Epirotes. 

he Roman eaples, it muſt be obſerved, were not painted on 
a cloth, or flag; but were figures in relievo, of ſilver or gold, 
bore on the tops of pikes; the wings _ difplayed, and fre- 
quently a thunder-bolt in their talons. Under the eagle, on 
the pike, were piled bucklers, and ſometimes crowns, Thus 
much we learn from the medals. See Feſchius in his Diſſert, 
de Inſignibus. And Lipſius, de Militia Romana, L. IV. 
Dial. F. 
Condunine is ſaid to have firſt introduced the eagle with two 
heads, to intimate, that though the empire ſeemed divided, it 
was yet only one body. Others ſay, that it was Charlemaign, 
who reſuming the eagle, as the Roman enſign, added to it a 
ſecond head: but that opinion is deſtroyed, by an eagle with 
two heads, noted by Lipſius, on the Antonine column ; as 
alſo by the eag/e's only having one head on the ſeal of the 
Golden-Bull, of the emperor Charles IV. The conjecture, 
therefore, of F. Meneſtrier, appears more probable, who 
maintains, that as the emperors of the eaſt, when there were 
two on the throne at the ſame time, ſtruck their coins with 
the impreſſion of a croſs, with a double traverſe, which each 
of them held in one hand, as being the ſymbol of the chriſti- 
ans; the like they did with the eagle in their enligns ; and in- 
ſtead of doubling their eagles, joined them together, and repre- 
ſented them with two heads, In which they were followed 
by the emperors of the welt. 


Fa. Papebroche, wiſhes that this conjecture of Meneſtrier | 


were confirmed by ancient coins; without which, he rather 
inclines to thiuk the uſe of the eagle with two heads, to be 
merely arbitrary : though he grants it probable, that it was 
firſt introduced on occaſion of two emperors in the ſame 
throne, 

The eagle on medals, according to M. Spanheim, is a ſymbol 
of divinity, and providence; and according to all other an- 
viquaries, of empire. Ihe princes on whoſe medals it is moſt 
uſually found, are the Ptolemies and the Seleucides of Syria.--- 
An eagle with the word CONSECRAT to, expreſſes the apo- 
theoſis of an emperor. See APOTHEOSIS. 

EacLE, Aquila, in altronomy, is a conſtellation of the northern 

hemiſphere, having its right wing contiguous to the equinoctial. 
See CONSTELLATION. 
For the ſtars in this conſtellation, their number, longitude, 
latitude, c. See AQUILA. | 
There are alſo three ſeveral ſtars, particularly denominated 
among the Arab aſtronomers, Naſr. i. e. Eagle. The firſt, 
Naſr Sohail, the eagle of Canopus, called alſo Sitareh Femen, 
the ſtar of Arabia felix, over which it is ſuppoſed to preſide : 
The ſecond, Naſr Althair, the flying eagle; and the third, 
Naſr Alvake, the reſting eagle. 

White EAGLE, is a Poliſh order of knighthood, inſtituted in 
1325, by Uladiſlaus V. on marrying his ſon Calimire, with a 
daughter of rhe great duke of Lithuania, 

The cavaliers of this order were diſtinguiſhed by a gold chain, 
which they wore on the ſtomach, whereon hung a ſilver eagle 
crowned. 

Black EAGLE, was a like order, inſtituted in 1701, by the 
_ of Brandenburgh, on his being crowned king of 

ruſſia. 

EAGLE, in architecture, is a figure of that bird anciently uſed 
as an attribute, os Cognizance of Jupiter, in the capitals 


EFAGLE-STON E, in natural hiſtory, a ſtone, by the 


EAGLE 
_ fying a young eagle. See EAGLE. 


EALDER AN, or EALDORMAN, among the Saxons, was 


EAR, Auris, the organ of hearing ; or that part whereby ani- 


EAR 


_ friezes of the columns of temples conſecrated to that 


called ætites, and the Italians, pietra Paquila, as ip wn 0 
times found in the eaz/e's neſt ; of famous traditiona 3a 
either for the forwarding, or preventing the delivery of ws 
men in labour, according as it is applied aboye, or belo = 
womb. ; va 
Matthiolus obſerves, that birds of prey could never 
their young without it, and that they go in ſearch for it a; far 
as the Eaſt-Indies. Bauſch, has an expreſs Latin treatiſe 
the 7p See /ZET1ITES. B 
„or EAGLON, a diminutive of eagle, properly ſigni. 


he eagle is ſaid to prove his eaglets in the brightn 
__ i may ſhut their epe-lics, he diſowns . WES 
n heraldry, when there are ſeveral eagles on the 
cheon, th / are called Eaglets, G lame eſent 


of like import with earl among the Danes. Camb. Brisa 
1. * EARL. 145 1 | 
e word was alſo uſed for an elder, ſenator, or ſtateß- 
See ELDERS, SENATOR, c. g e 
Hence, at this day, we call thoſe aldermen, who are aſſoci. 
ates to the chief officer in the common - council of a city, or 
corporate town. See ALEDRMAN. : 


mals receive the impreſſion of ſounds. See He Akixg and 
SOUND, 
The ear is generally divided into internal, and external.--.Ex. 
ternal, or outer ear, in moſt animals, conſiſts of two grand 
parts, v!z. that which appears prominent from the head, called 
the auricle; and an inner part, which enters the (cull by a 
narrow paſſage, called the meatus auditorius, and leads to the 
auris, Or ear, properly ſo called. 
The auricle, or outer part of the external ear, is ſemi-circy- 
lar, and contains divers ſinuoſities. Its upper part, which is 
the broadeſt, is called pinna, and ſometimes ala ; and the 
lower, which is narrower, ſofter and pendant, the lobe, or 
er being that to which ladies hang their car-rings, Cc. 
he outer area, or extent of the auricule, is called the helix; 
and the inner, oppoſite thereto, the antheliæ: the little protu- 
berance of the ſide next the face, is called the zragas, ot tircui; 
and the ridge juſt above, and oppoſite to it, antitragat: and 
the cavity, leading to the beginning of the meatus, the concha, 
See each part deſcribed under its proper article; HELix, TRA 
GUS, CONCHA, c. 
The axricle ſtands out from the head, and is furrowed with 
divers winding canals, which receive and collect the 2 
circumambient impreſſions, and undulations of found, an 
modify and forward them to the inner ear. It is formed of 
a thin cartilage, covered with a skin. It has two muſcles, 
which in men are very ſinall, whence ſome anaromilts deny 
there are any at all, though others increaſe their number to 
three, one atrollent, and two retrahent ; and others to four. 
But in brutes, which move and prick the ears, as horles, 
aſles, c. they are very large and conſiderable. Thoſe who 
have loſt their auricles, M. Dionis obſerves, have but a con- 
fuſed way of hearing; and are obliged either to form a cavity 
round the ear with their hands, or to make uſe of a born, 
applying the end of it to the meatus audi: orius. See Puo- 
NICS. 
The inner part of the external ear, is poſſeſſed by the meatus 
auditorius, or auditory paſſage, which commences from the 
bottom of the concha, called the al/vearzum, and is continu 
in a winding direction, turning ſometimes this way, and ſome- 
times that, to the membrana tympani. The meatus is dugout 
of the os temporis, and lined with a skin, or membrane, 
which is furniſhed with divers little glands, that ſeparate a 
thick, yellow, glutinous humor, called cerumen, or car-waz, 
ſerving to defend the ear from the ingreſs of vermin, 4 
other extraneous bodies. This meatus is all the external ear 
in divers animals, as reptiles, birds, moles, divers fiſhes, Ge. 
The further end thereof is cloſed by a thin, dry, round, traaſ⸗ 
parent membrane, called the 3 CARAT 3 
properly, zympanum, or drum, which ſeparates the e 
ear Rom x ts — See Mrarus Auditorius, and Tru- 
PANUM, 8 
Behind the membrana tympani, is a cavity called, by differen 
authors, the rympanum, cavitas tympani, concha tern, A 
meatus auditorius interuus. In this cavity are five conſidera 
parts, viz. four little bones, two apertures, called farm” 
or feneſtræ, as many meatus's, or paſſages; four muſcles, an 
branch of a nerve. lows 
The firſt of the bones, or oſſelets, is the malleolus, men's 
or hammer: the ſecond, is called the incus, or anvil: t 
third, the tapes, or ſtirrop: and the fourth, the beer 
Theſe bones are nearly of the ſame bigneſs at the birth of t 
child, as when it is arrived at maturity ; ſo that all that age 
does is to harden them. {les 
To give motion to theſe bones, is the office of the four mulc 1 
of this cavity; three of them belonging to the malleus, = 
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the externus, obliquus, and internus ; and the fourth to the 


ines. called the muſculus ſtapidis. 
The two meatus's - ſituate at the ſides of the cavity; the 
one opening into the palate, called agaednus ; the other 
ſorter and bigger, opening into the ſinus in the mamillary 

oceſs. See AQUEDUCT. = 

he two apertures, or feneſtrœæ, of the tympanum, are in the 
ſurface of the os petroſum, which is oppoſite to the mem- 
brane of the tympanum. The firſt, called feneſtra ovalis, 
by reaſon of its figure, is ſituate a little higher than the other, 
and receives the baſis of the ſtapes. The other called rotunda, 
notwithſtanding its figure, is oval like the former, and cloſed 
by a thin, dry, tranſparent membrane, reſembling that of the 
i mpanum. ; f : 
The laſt thing conſidered in the cavity of the tympanum, is a 
fine chord which runs over the inner ſurface of the mem- 
brane, called chorda tympaui. Anatomiſts have long diſputed, 
whether it was an artery, a vein, a nerve, or the tendon of 
one of the muſcles of the malleus: but it is now diſcovered 
to be a branch of the fifth pair of nerves, which meets the 
portio dura of the auditory nerve. 
The two feneſtrz above-mentioned, open into a cavity dug 
out of the os petroſum, called the /abyrinth, as being perplex- 
ed with divers detours and meanders. In this cavity is ſup- 
poled to be contained the innate air. It is divided into three 
parts; the firſt called the veſtible, by reaſon it leads into the 
other two: in it are obſerved nine apertures, or foramina. 
The ſecond, placed on one fide of the veſtibulum towards the 
back of the head, comprehends three round canals, diſpoſed 
in a ſemi-circular form, and thence called canales ſemi- circu- 
lares, The third is the cochlea, which conſiſts of two parts, 
viz, a ſpiral ſemi-oval canal; and a lamina, formed into a 
ſpiral flight. The canal makes two turns and an half round 
a newel, or axis, ſtill growing leſs as it aſcends. The ſpiral 
lamina divides this cavity into two, being faſtened by its baſe 
to this newel, and by its other extremity, to the ſurface of the 
canal, oppoſite to the newel, by means of a very fine mem- 
brane. The cavity of the cochlea thus divided, forms, as it 
were, two winding ſtair caſes, both formed on the ſame newel, 


them. 
In the aquæduct is the auditory nerve, which conſiſts of two 


branches, or parts, the one ſott, called portio mollis; and the 
other harder, portio dura: the ſoft part is ſpent on the organ 
of hearing, being divided into five branches, which form a 
delicate web, that lines the veſtibulum, cochlea, c. The 
hard part, paſſing out of the crauium, is diſtributed among the 
tts of the external ear, &c. 
he other veſſels of the internal ear, are arteries and veins 
from the carotids and jugulars. Particular deſcriptions of 
each part of the ear, ſee under the proper articles, FENE- 
STRA, MALLEOLUS, STAPES, ORBICULARE, LABYRINTH, 
VESTIBLE, COCHLEA, CANALES Semi-circulares, AUDITORY 
Nerve, &c. 
The immediate organ of hearing, has been generally ſuppo- 
ſed to be the membrane of the tympanum : but later ana- 
tomilts ſhew this to be a miſtake, from divers inſtances 
wherein that membrane has been abſolutely deſtroyed, and 
broke, without the leaſt diminution of the ſenſe of hear- 
ing. ; 
The parts that bid the faireſt for the prerogative are thoſe 
which compole the labyrinth, vr. the cochlea, lamina ſpitalis, 
veltible, and ſemi- circular canals: the portio mollis of the 
auditory nerve, ramified and diffuſed through theſe parts, re- 
ccives the impreſſions of ſounds, and propagates them to the 
brain, See HEARING. 
Behind, and under, the external ear, are a number of large 
glands, called parotides, wherein is ſeparated a great deal of 
faliva, which is conveyed by the excretory duets into the 
mouth. See PAROT IDEs. : 
he comparative anatomy of the ear furniſhes abundant in- 
ſtances of the creator's wiſdom. ---- In birds, the outer ear 
is of a form proper for flight; not protuberant, as that 
would obſtruct their progreſs, but cloſe and covered. See 
IRD. 
In quadrupeds, its form is agreeable to the poſture and motion 
of the body, but admirably varied, according to their various 
Occaſions : in ſome, as the hare, it is large, open, and erect; 
by which means, that timorous, defenceleſs creature, is warn- 
ed of the leaſt approach of danger : in others, it is covered, 
to keep out noxious bodies. In the ſubterraneous quadrupeds, 
Who are forced to mine and dig for their food and habitation, 
as a protuberant ear would obſtruct them, and be liable to 
muries, their ears are very ſhort, lodged deep and back wards 
in the head. 
bus moles have no auricle at all, but only a round hole, be- 
tween the neck and ſhoulder. Some authors obſerve, that the 
meatus, or paſſage, is cloſed with a little skin, which opens 
and ſhuts like an eye-lid. The ſea-calf, and the ſeveral ſpe- 
dies of lizards and ſerpents, are likewiſe without any external 
ear, And the tortoiſe, cameleon, and generality of fiſhes, 
N. hy * of the car quite ſtopped, or covered over. 


one over the other, but without any communication between 


| 
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There is a ſort of whale, which has the aperture of the ear 
under the ſhoulders. | 
Among all the varieties in the ſtructure of this organ, none 
r. Grew obſerves, are more remarkable than thoſe in the 
paſſage into. the os petroſum. For in an owl, which perches 
on a tree, or beam, and hearkens after the prey beneath her, 
it is produced further out above, than below, for the better re- 
ception of the leaſt ſound: in a fox, which ſcouts underneath 
the prey at rooſt, it is for the ſame reaſon produced further 
out below : in a pole-cat, which hearkens ſtrait forwards, it 
is produced behind, for the taking of a forward ſound : where- 
as in a hare, which is very quick of heating, and thinks of 
nothing but being purſued, it is ſupplied with a bony tube, 
directed backwards, ſo as to receive the ſmalleſt, and moſt 
diſtant ſound that comes behind her. 
Schelhammer denies the exiſtence of the innate air, ſo much 
talked of, in the labyrinth; and with good reaſon, as there is 
a paſſage out of the labyrinth into the throat, through which 
the innate air might eſcape. This is paſt doubt : ſince by 
ſtopping the breath, and ſtraining, we can force the external 
air into the ear, and even hear it ruſhing in. When the 
paſſage is any way ſtopped, as by a cold, &. the hearing 
thereby becomes dull and obtuſe : and when by ſtrong wal- 
lowing, or other motion of the throat, the paſlage is opened, 
we perceive it by a ſudden crack, and immediately hear ver 
clearly; the load of feculent air being then diſcharged from 
the inner ear. See SOUND, DEAFNESS, WHIPSPERING=Place, 
TRUMPET, (Fc, 
Several naturaliſts and phyſicians have held, that cutting off 
the ears rendered perſons barren, and unprolitic; which no- 
tion was what firſt occaſioned the legiſlators to order the ears 
of thieves, e. to be cut off, leſt they ſhould produce their 
like. See AURIS. . a 
The ear has its beauties, which a good painter ought by no 
means to diſregard : where it is well formed, it would be an 
injury to the head to be hidden. Suetonius inſiſts particularly 
on the beauties of Auguſtus's ears; and ZElian, deſcribing 
the beauties of Aſpaſia, obſerves ſhe had ſhort ears, Mar- 
— ranks large ears among the number of deformiies. Fe- 
ibien. 


Among the Athenians, it was a mark of nobility to have the 


ears bored, or perforated. Among the Hebrews and Romans, 
it was a mark of ſervitude. 

Tingling of the EAR. See the article TIxxITrus. 

EAR, in muſic, denotes a kind of internal ſenſe, whereby we 
rceive and judge of harmony, and mulical ſounds. See 
USIC, 

In muſic, we ſeem univerſally to acknowledge ſomething like 
a diſtinct ſenſe from the external one of hearing; and call ir 
a good ear. And the like diſtinction we ſhould probably ac- 
knowledge in other affairs, had we got diſtin& names to de- 
note thoſe powers of perception by. See SENSE. 

Thus, a greater capacity of perceiving the beauties of paint- 

1 ing, architecture, Ge. is called a fine taſt. See Tasr. 

AR-RING ENDANT. 

Ear-Wax, 8 See the articles 2 (xRUMEx. 

EAR, is alſo applied to a long cluſter of flowers, or ſeeds, pro- 
duced by certain plants; uſually called by botaniſts, /pics. 
See SPICA. 

The flowers and ſeeds of wheat, rye, barley, Sc. grow in 
ears, The ſame holds of the flowers of lavender, Mc. 

We ſay, the ſtem of the ear, i. e. its tube or ſtraw : the knot 
of the ear: the lobes, or cells, wherein the grains are inc loſed: 
the beard of the ear, &c. So ears of wheat have been known 
to at iſe from the ſame root. 

Jews EaR. Sce the article Jew. 

EARixG Third. See the article THIRD. 

EARL, an Engliſh title of honour, or degree of nobility, next 
below a marquis, and above a viſcount. See NoB1Lity, 
Marquis, V1SCOUNT, Sc. 

Earls, were anciently attendants, or aſſociates of the king in 
his councils, and martial expeditions ; much as comites, counts, 
were of the magiſtrates of Rome, in quality of deputies, to 
execute their offices for them. Sce CouNnT. 

Hence alſo earls are called in Latin, comites; in French, 
comtes, counts, & c. -The Germans call them graves, as 
landgrave, markgrave, palſgrave, c. The Saxons, eoldor- 
men; the Danes, eorlas; and the Engliſh, earls. See Counr, 
GRAVE, c. 

Originally, the title earl always died with the man; Wil- 
liam the Conqueror firſt made it hereditary; giving it in fee 
to his nobles ; and annexing it to this or that ſhire or county : 
for the ſupport of the ſtate thereof, he allotted the third penny 
out of the ſheriffs. court, iſſuing out of all pleas of the ſhire 
from which the earl took his title. But of later days the 
matter is much altered. 

Earls are now created by charter, without any authority over, 
or particular relation to, their counties; and without any 
profit ariſing thence, except ſome annual ſtipend out of the 
exchequer for honour ſake. The number of earls being of 
late much increaſed, and no more counties 2 left for them; 


ſeveral of them have made choice of ſome eminent part of a 
N 7 D county, 
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eourtty, as Lindſey, Holland, Craven, &'c. Others, of ſome 
town, as Marlborough, Exeter, Briſtol, &c. And others of 
ſome village, or their own ſeat, park, &'c. as Godolphin, 
Bolton, Danby, Wharton, &c. 

Two earls we have which are not local, i. e. not dignified 
from any places, but from noble families, viz. earl Rivers, 
and ear/ Poulet. A third is denominated from his office, viz. 
the earl Marſhal. See MARSHAL. 

Earls are created by cincture of ſword, mantle, a cap and a 
coronet put on his head, and a charter in his hand. They are 
ſtyled by the king, conſanguinei noſtri, our couſins, Their 


title is, moſt potent and noble lord. Their coronet has the | 


pearls raiſed on points, with leaves between. 


Earl was a mighty title among the Saxons : it is obſerved to |] 
be the moſt ancient of any of the peerage ; and that there is | 
no other title of honour in uſe among the preſent nobility 


which was likewiſe uſed among the Saxons, beſide it.------ 
The original titles of honour among the Saxons, were 
E*eling, Ealdepman, and DeZen or PeZn.-=-- The firft was 
appropriated to thoſe of the royal family : the other two 
to the reſt of the nobility ; only the thani were afterwards 


diſtinguiſhed into majores and minores, See ATHEL1NG, 
Traxx, Cc. 


EARL-MARSHAL, is a great officer, who had anciently 


ſeveral courts under his juriſdiction, as the court of chivalry, 


now almoſt forgotten; and the court of honour, lately re- 


vived. 

He has alſo fome preheminence in the court of marſhalſea; 
where he may fit in judgment againſt criminals offending 
within the verge of the court; whence the chief officer under 


him is called Kz:ght-Marfhal. See MARSHAL, and Maxr- | 


SHALSEA.---Under him is alſo the herald's office, or college 
of arms. See HERALD, and COLLEGE of Arms. 

The office of Earl-Mar/hal is hercditary in the moſt noble 
family of Howard; and enjoyed by the duke of Norfolk, 


the principal branch thereof; though now, for reaſons of | 


ſtate, it is diſcharged by deputation : but yet it is to be ob- 
ſerved, it is notgiven out of the name, and family of How- 


ard. 
EARNEST, Arbe, money advanced to compleat, or aſſure, | 


a knw bargain, and bind the parties to the performance 
thereof. 

By the civil law, he who recedes from his bargain, loſes his 
earneſt : or, if the perſon, who received the earneſt, give back 
he is to return the earneſt double. But, with us, the effect of 
earneſt is more: the perſon who gave it, is in ſtrictneſs obliged 
thereby to abide by his bargain; and in caſe he decline it, is 
not diſcharged upon forfeiting his earzeſ# ; but may be ſued for 
the whole money ſtipulated. 


EARTH, Terra, m natural philoſophy, one of the four vulgar, 


or peripatetical elements; defined, a ſimple, dry and cold ſub- 
ſtance; and as ſuch, an ingredient in the compoſition of all 
natural bodies, See ELEMENT. 

It ſhould be well obſerved, that the element earth is a very 
different matter from the earth whereon we tread : Ariſtotle 


having laid down cold and dry as his firſt element; to give it | 


4 ſuirable name, looked among the diverſe bodies, for that 
which ſhould come the neareſt thereto , which being earth, he 


gave his fiiſt element that denomination : though, thus bor- | 


rowing a word that had been uſed for a different thing, occa- 


fioned a great part of his followers to run into an extravagant | 


error, and to ſuppoſe, that this habitable foſſil earth, was an 
element. See PRINCIPLE. 


EARTH, in chymiſtry, is the fourth of the chymical elements, 
or principles, into which all bodies are reſolvible by fire. See | 


PRINCIPLE. 
After drawing off the ſpirit, ſulphur and phlegm, e. gr. of 
wine, what remains in the retort, is a taſteleſs, ſmelleſs, duſty 


matter, not capable either of being raiſed by diſtillation, or | 


diſſolved by ſolation, and called earth, or terra damnata, or 
_ mortuum. See Carur Mortuum. 

his earth is ſuppoſed to be the baſis, or ſubſtratum of all 
bodies; and that, wherein the other principles reſide. It is all 
that is ſolid, e. gr. in an animal or vegetable body, z. e. all 
the vaſcular part ; the reſt being juices. See SOLID, VESSEL, 
VEGETABLE, &gc. 


EARTH, in natural hiftory, is a foſſil, or terreſtrial matter, where- 


of our globe principally confiſts ; whoſe character is to be 
neither diſſoluble by fire, water, nor air; not tranſparent, more 
faſible than ſtone, and generally containing ſome degree of 
fatneſs. See FossIL. 

Of ſuch earths ſome are ſimple, and immutable ; others, com- 
pound and fatty. Of the firſt kind is chalk, pumice, and 
rotten-ſtone ; of the ſecond, or compound kind, are boles of 
all kinds, red, white and brown; fullers earth, the divers 
kinds of medicinal earth, as the cretica, hungarica, turcica, 
ſuecica, lemnian earth, malta earth, terra ſigillata, c. To 
this claſs are likewiſe referred argillæ, or clay-ear:hs formed 
into potters ware. See ARGILLA, CLAY, Fc. 

Theſe earths are all chymically reſolvible into an oil, a little 
acid ſalt, c. and a calx, which is the baſis, or the earth pro- 


perly ſo called, See the divers kinds of earths deſcribed 


under their proper articles, CHALx, Pouic 

l Rc. 5 ; ©, Bore, Stott. 

Naturaliſts generally rank ſand as a ſpecies of ear. ** 

with no great propriety. Sands being, in ſtri&neſ; 4 fore 

cryſtals, or little tranſparent pebbles, calcinable, and N 

addition of a fixed alcaline ſalt, fuſible, and conveniibſ 8 

glaſs: and therefore properly reducible to the claſs of f = 

See SAND, and STONE. * 

By means of ſand it is, that the fatty earth is rendered fes 

and fit to feed vegetables, c. for pure earth is liable to 5 

aleſce into a hard coherent maſs, as in clay; and earth tha. 

imbodied, and as it were glued together, would be very — 
to nouriſh plants. But if with ſuch earth, ſand, ;. ; hand 
cryſtals which are indiſſoluble in water, and (till Tetain the; 
figure, be intermixed, they will keep the pores of the — 
open, and the earth itſelt looſe and incompact, and by that 
means give room for the juices to move, aſcend, c. and for 
plants to be nouriſhed thereby. Thus a vegetable planted 
either in the ſand alone, or in the fat glebe and earth alone 
receives no growth or increaſe ; but is either ſtarved or ſyffy. 
cated : but mix the two, and the maſs becomes fertile In 
effect, by means of ſand, the earth is rendered in ſome mez. 
ſure organical : by preſerving a ſort of pores, and interſices 
therein, ſomewhar analogous to veſſels is effected, by which 
the juices of the earth may be conveyed, prepared, digeſted 
circulated, and at length excreted and thrown off into the 
roots of plants. Sce WATER, and VECETATIOx. 

Caſting in EARTH. See the article CAST1XG. 

EARTH, in geography, this terraqueous globe, or ball, where. 
on we inhabit, conſiſting of land and fea. See Texrague- 

| ous Globe; ſee alſo Octan. 

The earth, conſidered in different relations, or habitudes 
makes the ſubje& of geography, and geometry. See Geo- 
GRAPAY, c. 

The figure of the EarTH is demonſtrated to be nearly ſpherical. 
Thus: the moon is frequently ſeen eclipſed by the ſhadow of 
the earth; and in all eclipſes, that ſhadow appears circular, 
what way ſoever it be projected, whether towards eaſt, wel, 

north or ſouth, howſoever its diameter vary, according to the 

greater or leſs diſtance from the earth. 

Hence it follows, that the ſhadow of the earth, in all ſitu · 

ations, is really conical; and conſequently the body that 

projects it, i. e. the earth, is nearly ſpherical. See SK a- 

DOW. 

The natural cauſe of this ſphericity of the globe is, according 

to Sir Iſaac Newton, the great principle of attraction, which 

the creator has ſtamped on all the matter of the univerſe ; 
whereby all bodies, and all the parts of bodies, mutually at- 
tract one another. See ATTRACTION. 

The ſame is the cauſe of the ſphericity of the drops of rain, 

quickſilver, &c. See DRor, SPHERICITY, Cc. 

We ſay it is nearly ſpherical ; for the inequalities on its ſurface 

prevent its being perfectly ſo. Beſides, that Huygens and 

| Sir Ifaac Newton have ſhewn, that the earth is higher and 
| bigger under the equator, than at the poles : ſo that its figure, 
nearly, is that of an oblate ſpheroid, ſwelling out towardsthe 
| equatorial parts, and flatted or contracted towards the polcs. 
| he ratio of the greater diameter to the leſs, Huygens deter- 
mines to be as 578 to 577. See MOUNTAIN, SPHEROID, 

PENDULUM, c. ; 

The reaſon of this inequality is deduced from the diurnal fo. 

tation of the earth on its axis; as is already ſhewn in that 

the ſun. See Sux. ; 

| This roundneſs of the earth is further confirmed by its hs 

ving been frequently failed round: the firſt time Was in the 

year 1519, when Ferd. Magellan made the tour ot the 
whole globe in 1124 days. In the year 1557, our count)” 
man Drake performed the ſame in 1056 days: in the year 

1586, Sir Thomas Cavendiſh made the ſame voyage n 775 

days; Simon Cordes, of Rotterdam, in the year 2 

in the year 1598, Oliver Noort, a Hollander, in 1077 nt 

Will. Corn. Van Schouten, in the year 1615, in 749 d 

Jac. Heremites and Joh. Huygens, in the year 1623, 5 2 

days: all of whom failing continually from caſt to re 32 

length arrived in Europe, whence they ſet forth; and tee 

courſe of their voyage obſerved all the pagnomer, ſphe 
the heavens and earth, to correſpond to and confels this 
rical figure. zue and vallies 

What the earth loſes of its ſphericity by mountains and cs 

is nothing conſiderable; the higheſt eminence 4 

equivalent to the minuteſt protuberance on the _— arts is 

lemon : what it loſes by the ſwelling of the equatorial P 

more ſenſible. See MOUNTAIN. jles bigger 

Sir Iſaac Newton makes the greateſt diameter 34 mz were 

than the leſs, fixing the ratio, as 692 to 688. It — er ile 

in a fluid ſtate, its revolution round its axis woul 5 * ah 

make it put on ſuch a figure, by reaſon the centrifus 1405 

being greateſt towards the equator, the fluid woul - — 

and ſwell moſt: and that it ſhould be ſo now, ſeem verfloW- 

ſary to keep the ſea in the equinoctial regions from o 

ing the earth thereabouts. 


c 


— 
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Add, that experiments made on pendulums, which mum f 


aendern 2. 
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i lengths, to ſwing equal times here and at the 
of er cok fame — See PENDULUM. a 
M. de 1a Hire and M. Derham, indeed, have ſhewn, that this 
diverſity may ariſe either from the greater heat, or the greater 
rarity of the air there than here; as having obſerved a like 
variation between pendulums when heated and cold, and when 
in vacuo and open air. But, beſide that Sir Jſaac Newton 
and M. Bernoulli, have ſet aſide theſe cauſes as inſufficient ; 
M. Caſſini has found, that the degrees of a meridian grow larger, 
the further we go towards the line by one eight hundredth part 
of every degree; which puts the ſpheroidiſin of the earth paſt 

ion. 
1 ancients had various opinions as to the figure of the 
earth; ſome, as Anaximander, held it cylindrical; and others, 
as Deucippus, in forin of a drum. But the principal opinion 
was, that it Was flat; that the viſible horizon was the bounds 
of the earth, and the ocean the bounds of the horizon; that 
the heavens and earth above this ocean was the whole viſible 
univerſe, and that all beneath the ocean was Hades. Of 
which opinion were not only divers of the ancient poets and 
philoſophers, but alſo ſome of the chriſtian fathers, as Lac- 
tantius, St. Auguſtine, c. See ANTIPODES. 
Fa. Tacquet draws ſome pretty concluſions from the ſpheri- 
cal figure of the earth; as, 1. Tbat if any part of the ſurface 
of the earth were quite plain; a man could no more walk u 


right thereon, than on the fide of a mountain: 2. That the | 


Traveller's head goes a greater ſpace than his feet; and a horſe- 
man than a footman, as moving equal arches of greater cir- 
cles: 3. That a veſſel full of water being raiſed perpendicu- 
larly, lome of the water will be continually flowing out, yet 
the veſſel ſtill remain full; and on the contrary, if a veiſel 
full of water be let perpendicularly down, though nothing 
flow out, yet it will ceaſe to be full : conſequently there is 
more water contained in the ſame veſſel at the foot of a moun- 
tain, than on the top; by reaſon the ſurface of the water is 
compreſſed into a ſegment of a leſs ſphere below than above. 
Tacg. Aſtronom. L. I. c. 2. 

The magnitude of the EARTH, and the number of miles its dia- 
meter contains, has been variouſly determined by various au- 
thors, ancient and modern. The way to arrive at it, is, by 


finding the quantity of a degree of a great circle of the earch. | 


But this degree is found very different, according to the diffe- 
rent methods and in{truments made uſe of, as well as the dif- 
ferent obſervers. See DEGREE. 

The method obſerved by Mr. Norwood, and the French a- 
ſtronomers Picard, Caſſini, c. viz. by meaſuring the di- 
ſtance berween two remote places on the ſame meridian, is 


undoubtedly the beſt ; and was performed with ſuch exceeding | 


accuracy, eſpecially by M. Caſſini, that hardly any thing fur- 
ther or better can be expected. According to that author, the 
ambit or circumference of the earth is 123750720 Paris feet; 
or, 134650777 Engliſh feet; or, 25031+ of our (ſtatute miles: 
whence, ſuppoſing the earth ſpherical, its diameter muſt be 
7967 ſtatute miles; and conſequently its radius, or ſemi-dia- 
meter, may be taken in a round number for 200000000 feet : 
is ſurface will be 199444226 miles; which being multiplied 
into q; of its ſemi- diameter, gives the ſolid content of the globe 
. of the earth 264856000000 cubic miles. 
On the ſurface of the earth are conceived the ſame circles, as 
on the ſurface of the mundane ſphere already deſcribed ; vid. 
an EquaTor, EcLieric, TxoPicxs, PoLAr-Circles, Mk- 
RIDIANS, HORIZON, PARALLELS, Sc. Which ſee, as alſo 
SPHERE and GLOBE. 
The terraqueous globe is now generally granted to have two 
motions, the one diurnal, around its own axis, in the ſpace 
of 24 hours, which conſtitutes the natural day, or nyctheme- 
ron. See DiURNAL-Motion. | 
he other, annual, round the ſun, in an elliptical - orbit, or 
track, 365 days 6 hours, conſtituting the year. See Axxu- 
AL and YEAR, 
From the former we derive the diverſities of night and day, 
(See Ntcnr and Day.) And from the latter, the viciſſitudes 
ſeaſons, j ring, ſummer, c. See SEASON, SPRING, 
SUMMEK, WINTER, Cc. | 


See the motion of the earth proved under the article EARTH 
in aſtronomy. 


args terraqueous globe we diſtinguiſh three parts, or regions, 
iZ. 1. 


he external part or cruſt, which is that from which 
vegetables ariſe, and animals are nouriſhed. 2. The middle, 
or intermediate part, which is poſſeſſed by foſſils, extending 
further than human labour ever yet penetrated. 3. The in- 
ternal, or central part, which is unknown to us, though by 
many authors ſuppoſed of a magnetic nature; by others, a 
maſs, or ſphere of fire : by others, an adyſs, or collection of 
wmers, ſurrounded by the ſtrata of earth ; and by others, a 
f ow, empty ſpace, inhabited by animals, who have their 
ub moon, plants, and other conveniences within the ſame. 
hers divide the body of the globe into two parts, viz. the 
*xternal part, which they call the cortex, including the whole 
a, or mals of the ſtrata of the earth: and the internal, 
ich they call the »xc/exs, being of a different nature from 


R the former and | lik 
Nectevs, te poſſeſſed by fire, water, or the like. See 


| 
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The external * of the globe either exhibits inequalities, as 
mountains and vallies; or it is plain and level; or dug in chan- 
nels, fiſſures, beds, c. for rivers, lakes, ſeas, c. See Ri- 
VER, LAxr, OctaAN, . 

Theſe inequalities in the face of the earth, are by moſt natu- 
raliſts ſuppoſed to have aroſe from a rupture, or ſubverſion of 
the earth, by the force either of the ſubterraneous fires, or wa- 
ters. The earth in its natural and original ſtate, Des Cartes, 
and after him Burnet, Steno, Woodward, Whiſton, and o- 
thers, ſuppoſe to have been perfectly round, ſmooth, and e- 
quable; and account for its preſent rude and irregular form, 


principally from the great deluge. See DELuct, EarTn- 
QUAKE, c. 


In the external, or cortical part of the earth, we meet with 


various ſtrata, which are ſuppoſed to be the ſediments of va- 
rious floods, the waters whereof being replete with matters of 
divers kinds, as they dried up, or 00zed through, depoſited 
theſe different matters, which in time hardened into ſtrata of 
ſtone, ſand, coal, clay, c. See STRATA, Coat, Eg. 
Dr. Woodward has conſidered the buſineſs of (ſtrata with 
great attention, vi. their order, number, ſituation with re- 
ſpect to the horizon, depth, interſections, fiſſures, colour 
conſiſtence, c. and aſcribes the origin and formation of 
them all, to the great flood, or cataclyſmus. Ar that terrible 
revolution, he ſuppoſes all the terreſtrial bodies of all kinds to 
have been diſſolved and mixed with the waters, and ſuſtained 
therein, ſo as only to conſtitute one common mals therewith, 
This maſs of terreſtrial particles, intermixed with water, he 
ſuppoſes to have been at length precipitated to the bottom, 
and that, according to the laws of gravity ; the heavieſt ſink- 
ing firſt, and the lighter in their order. By ſuch means were 
the ſtrata formed, whereof the earth conſiſts, which attain- 
ing their ſolidity and hardneſs by degrees, have continued fo 
ever ſince. Theſe ſediments, he further concludes to have 
been at firſt all parallel and concentrical, and the ſurface of 
the earth formed thereby, perfectly ſmooth and regular: but 
in courſe of time, divers changes happening from earthquakes, 
vulcano's, Sc, the order and regularity of the ſtrata was di- 
ſturbed and broke, and the ſurface of the earth, by ſuch 
means, brought to the irregular form in which it now ap- 


pears. See further particulars under Fossil, VoLcano, 
SPRING, ATMOSPHERE, (9c, 


EARTH, in aſtronomy, is one of the primary planets, accord- 


ing to the ſyſtem of Corpernicus. Its character is 5. See 
PLANET, c. 


In the hypotheſis of Ptolemy, the earth is the center of the 
ſyſtem. See SYSTEM. 

Whether the earth move, or remain at reſt, i. e. whether it 
be fixed in the center, with the ſun, heavens, and ſtars mov- 
ing round the ſame from caſt to welt ; or whether, the heavens 
and ſtars being at reſt, the earth move from welt to eaſt, is the 
great article that diſtinguiſhes the Ptolemaic from the Coper- 
nican ſyſtem ? See CoPERNICAN, and PTOLEMAIC H- 


em. 
Mor of the EarTH.--- The happy induſtry of the aſtrono- 


mers of our age, has put the mobility of the earth beyond 
all reaſonable doubt: on which account, the names of Co- 
pernicus, Gaſſendus, Kepler, Hook, Flamſteed, Sc. will 
ever be mentioned with the higheſt honour. See Mor tox and 
HoRARY. b 
Indeed, the ſame motion had been held by many of the ancien 
hiloſophers. Cicero, in his T#ſc. Queſt. aſſures us, that 
— of Syracuſe firſt diſcovered that the earth had a diur- 
nal motion, by which it revolved round its axis in the ſpace 
of 24 hours: and Plutarch, 4e Placit. Philaſoph. tells us, that 
Philolaus diſcovered its annual motion round the ſuu. About 
100 years after Philoalus, Ariſtarchus the Samian, propoſed 
the motion of the earth in ſlronger and clearer terms, as we 
are aſſured by Archimedes, in Arenar. 
But the religious opinions of the heathen world, prevented the 
doctrine's becoming more cultivated. For Ariſtarchus, being 
accuſed of ſacrilege by Cleanthes for moving Veſta, and the 
tutelary deities of the univerſe out of their place; the philoſo- 
hers began to lay aſide ſo perilous a poſition. 
Many ages afterwards, Nic. Cuſanus revived the ancient 
ſyſtem, in his Dock. de Pignorant. and aſſerted the motion 
of the earth; but the dogma got but little ground till the 
time of Copernicus, who ſhewed its great uſe and advan- 
tages in aſtronomy ; and who had, immediately, all the phi- 
loſophers and aſtronomers, that durſt think differently from 
the croud, and were not afraid of eccleſiaſtical cenſures, on 
his fide. So that Kepler, his contemporary, made no ſcruple 
to cry: hodiermo tempore præſtantiſſimi quique 3 
aſtronomorum Copernico adſtipulantur: ſecta 7 ec glacies; 
vincimus ſuffragiis melioribus: cæteris pene ſola obſtat ſuperſti- 
tio aut metus a Cleanthibas. 
The arguments alledged againſt the motion of the earth, are 
weak and frivolous. The principal are, : 
1. That it is a heavy body, and very unfit for motion. 
2. That if the earth were to move round its axis in 24 hours, 
all our houſes, buildings, c. would tumble down. 
3. That bodies would not fall upon the places 1 
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under them? nor a bullet, e. gr. ſhot perpendicularly from the 
ground, fall back again upon the fame ſpot. 

4. That it is contrary to the words of ſcripture: and, 

5. That it is repugnant to our ſenſes, which repreſent the earth 
at reſt, and the ſun in motion. 


The arguments for the motion of the earth are of another | 


kind, and carry other-guiſe evidence with them; being dedu- 
ced trom actual obſervation and phznomena, and not from 
the fanciful ſurmiſes of timorous zealots. They are theſe : 
1. The fun will equally appear in motion, and the earth as 
ſtanding ſtill, to a ſpectator on the earth; whether the ſun 
really move round the earth at reſt; or the earth move round 
the ſun at reſt. 


For ſuppoſe the earth in T, (Tab. Aſtronom. fig. 15. n“. 2.) 


and in the ſun in 1; the ſun will then appear in V. And ſup | 


poſe the ſun to proceed in an orbit, ſurrounding the earch, 
from 1 to 2, he will then appear in ; and if he proceed 


further to 3, he will be ſeen in I; and thus will he appear to 


to go on, according to the order of the ſigns in the ecliptic, 
Suppoſe again the earth in 1; and the ſun in S; the (un will 
now be ſeen in : let the ear/4 go on from t to 2, the ſun 
will appear to the inhabitants of the earth to have proceeded 
from = to WM; and if the earth proceed to 3, the ſun will 
appear to have advanced further from ſ to 7 and ſo on, 
according to the ſucceſſions of the ſign of the ecliptic. 

Thus does the ſun appear alike to move, whether he really move, 
or ſtand (till; ſo that the objection from ſenſe is of no force. 
Sce VisioNn. But again, 

2. If one of the planets be ſuppoſed to have moved a certain 
ſpace, from weſt to eaſt ; the ſun, earth, and other planets, 
together with the fixed flars, will all ſeem to an inhabitant of 
that planet, to have moved juſt ſo far round it the contrary 


way. 

For ſuppoſe a ſtar M, (fig. 16. no. 2.) in the zenith of an 
inhabitant of a planet placed in T; and ſuppoſe the planet to 
have revolved on its axis from welt to eaſt; in a certain ſpace 
of time, the ſun S, will have arrived at the zenith of T; 


then the ſtar I, then N, then the earth L, and at length 
the ſtar M again. To the inhabitant of the planet there- | 
fore, the ſun S, with the earth L, and the ſtars I, N, M, 
Sc. will appear to have moved round the planet a contrary | 
wa 


y. 
Thus, to the inhabitants of the planets, if any ſuch there be, 


the mundane ſphere, with the ſun, ſtars, and all the otherpla- | 


nets, will, as to us, appear to move round them from eaſt to 
welt. And accordingly, the inhabitants of our planet the earth, 
are only liable to the ſame deluſive appearances with thoſe of 
the reſt. 

3. The orbits of all the planets include the ſun, as the com- 
mon center of them alt: but it is only the orbits of the ſupe- 


rior planets that include the earth, which however is not in 


the centre of any of them, as we have already ſhewn under 
the articles, SUN and PLASET. | 

4. The earth's orbit being proved to be between thoſe of Ve- 
nus and Mars; it follows, that the earth mult turn round the 
ſun : for, as it lies within the orbits of the ſuperior planets, 
their motions would fadeed appear unequal and irregular ; but 
they would never either be 2 or retrograde without 
this ſuppoſition. See STATION and RETROGRADATI ON. 

5. From the orbits and periods of the ſeveral planets about 
the ſun, and of the moon and the ſatellites round the earth, 
Jupiter and Saturn, it is evident that the law of gravitation is 
the ſame towards the earth, Jupiter and Saturn, as towards the 


ſun; and the periodical times of the ſeveral bodies moving | 
around cach, are in the ſame ratio to their ſeveral diſtances | 


from them. See PER10D and DISTANCE. 

Now, it is certain, that on the hypotheſis of the earth annual 
motion, her periodical time exactly ſuits this law, bearing ſuch 
a proportion between thoſe of Mars and Venus, as the ſeveral 
other bodies directed by the fame law do bear, i. e. the ſquares 
of the periods are in all, as the cubes of the diſtances from the 
center of their orbits. But ſuppoſing the earth to be at reſt, 
this law is broken moſt exorbitantly, 


For if the earth do not move round the ſun, the ſan muſt | 


move with the moon round the earth: now the diſtance of 
the ſun to that of the moon, being as 10000 to 46; and the 
moon's period being leſs than 28 days, the ſun's period ſhould 
be found no leſs than 242 years, whereas in fact it is but one 
year. Which ſingle conſideration, Mr. Whiſton thinks of 
weight enough to determine the controverſy between the two 
ſyſtems, and to eſtabliſh the motion of the earth for ever. See 
REVOLUTION, YEAR, Cc. | 

Whereas, ſuppoſing our earth to have once revolved about the 
ſun in a circular orbit, whoſe femi-diameter were equal to the 
earth's original diſtance from the ſun ſix degrees palt its peri- 
helion, the annual period would be found exactly and ſurpriz- 
ingly equal to the lunar or the ancient ſolar year, which were 
exactly commeuſurate; containing 12 ſynodical, or 13 perio- 
dical months, 3. e. 355 days, 4 hours, 19 minutes. See 
Mowrtu and VE Ak. 
6. The diſtances of certain of the fixed ſtars from the zenith, 
have becu obſerved to be various at various times of the year. 
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That, particularly, of the pole- ſtar from the pole 
diſcovered by Mr. Flamſteed from repeated e 
ſeren years ſucceſſively; to be greater about the ſummer gg. 
tice, than about the winter, by about 30 ſeconds. Whenee; 
appears, that the earth changes irs ſituation ; receding 
the pole- ſtar, and returning back to it again annually, 82 
PARALLAKX of the. earth's orbit. T 
Which argument is further confirmed from this, that the ci 
is nearer the ſun at Chriſtmas, than at Midſummer ; as 
both from its apparent diameter being greater in D 
than in June; and from its motion being ſwifter by one: 
part in the former ſeaſon, than the latter: whence jt ij tut 
there are about eight days more in the ſummer half year, 1. 
from March to September, than in the winter, from Septen. 
ber to March. See SoLST1CE and EqQuixox. 
7. Either the heavenly bodies revolve round the earth in ty 
tour hours, or the earz& revolves round its axis in that time 
Now the planets, revolving round the ſun, perform their g. 
volutions in greater or leſs times, as their orbits are greaters, 
leſs, 7. e. as they are more or leſs remote from the ſun, 0 
confequence, if the ſtars and planets'revolved round the 
they. would perform their revolutions im unequal time, . 
cording: as their orbits, or their diſtances, were unequally jj, 
At leaſt, the fixed ſtars, which are at ſuch prodigious diſtane 
from the earth, would never move round it in twenty for 
hours, as the neareſt planet is ſuppoſed to do. See Revo. 
TION. | 
This is an inelegancy, which is avoided in the ſyſtem wier 
the earth is ſuppoſed to move; and where every planet js fn 
much the longer in deſcribing its annual orbit round the ſu, 
as the orbit is greater. See ORBIT. 
8. In all the works of nature we are acquainted withal, the 
Creator apppears to act by the ſhorteſt, eaſieſt, and ſinyle} 
means. Now, if the earth be at reſt, and the ſtars mom 
the velocity of theſe latter muſt be immenſe: and yet all the 
purpoſes thereof, might have been anſwered by a moda 
motion of the earth alone. 
For the moon's mean diſtance from the earth, is 57 ſeni- 
diameters of the earth; which, ſappoſing a ſemi - diameter af 
the earth 3440 —— miles, amounts to 196080 mils, 
Hence, the circumference of the moon's diurnal circle, bei; 
1231380 ſuch miles, the moon's horary motion mult |: 
483308 miles: conſequently in each ſecond, a ſpace le 
than that of the pulſe of an artery, the moon, though te 
ſloweſt of all the heavenly bodies, muſt move three miles ul 
five gths. See Moon. Again, the ſun's mean diſtancefron 
the earth is 22000 ſemi-diameters of the earth, or 7568000 
geographical miles; conſequently the ſun's diurnal proerek, 
when in the equator, muſt be 475270400 miles: and there 
fore in the ſpace of one ſecond, i. e. in the twinkling of a 
eye, he muſt move 5480 miles. 
Again, the diſtance of the ſun from the earth, is to that of 
ars nearly as one and a half; to that of Jupiter, as one t 
five and a quarter; and to rhat of Saturn, as one to nine: 
wherefore, as the diurnal ſpaces, and all other things deſcrite! 
in the ſame time, are in the ſame ratio; Mars, in one twiuk- 
ling of an eye, mult fly 8222; Jupiter 28688; and Satun 
52060 miles. Laſtly, the fixed ſtars being yet vaſtly mor 
remote from the earth than Saturn, their motion in, or ner 
the equator, muſt be vaſtly ſwifter than that of Saturn. 
9. If the earth be at reſt, and the ſtars move by any comma 
motion, the ſeveral planets muſt each day deſcribe ſeveral ip 
rals running forth to. a certain term towards the north, and 
thence returning to the oppoſite term towards the ſouth; 
ſometimes narrower, and ſometimes broader. : 
For the diſtances of the ſeveral planets from the zenith alte 
every day; increaſing to a certain point towards the notti, 
and thence decreafing again rowards the ſouth : conſequent!) 
the altitude of the pole, being always found the ſame, andthe 
planets not returning to the fame point of the meridian ; the) 
do not deſeribe circles but ſpirals. Add, that as the ſeveril 
planets do not retain the ſame diſtance from the earth, but ate 
ſometimes nearer, and ſometimes recede further from it; Fo 
2 diſtance, a greater ſpiral, and at a lels, a leſs 1s de. 
cribed, | : 
Further, as their motion is ſlower, when the planet is further 
from the earth; the greater ſpirals are deſcribed in leſſer 7 
than the leſſer. And as the greateſt and leaſt diſtance C - 
planets from the earth is not affixed to the ſame point © Fox 
heavens, the planets have moved in different tracts every ©) 
from the beginning. f ound by 
10 Bodies let fall from any conſiderable height, are der 
experiment not to fall upon the ſpot perpendicular!) 
them, but to the ſouth-eaſt thereof. See DESCENT: 1679 
The experiment was propoſed to Dr. Hook, in the yet” 4 
ne" had any diurna 
by a perſon, who ſuggeſted, that if the earth 1 
motion, the body would fall to the eaſt of the geren Royal 
Dr. Hook, on that occaſion, read a diſcourſe hens wr 
Society, wherein he endeavoured, 4 priori, to 2 that 
curve a falling body would deſcribe ; aſſerting 1 — a 
the fall of the body would not be directly eaſt, but lou 
which was confirmed by — actual trials. 11.155 
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11. The power of gravity is found to decreaſe at you ap- 
proach nearer to the equator: which is a circumſtance that 
to all bodies which have a motion on their axis, and 
then only, as being really the neceſſary reſult of ſuch motion. 
See GRAVITY. , : | 
For a body, revolving on its axis, the parts, or ages 
thereof, are continually endeavouring to recede from the 
ter. Conſequently, the equator being a great circle, and 
the parallels all decreaſing towards the poles, the centrifugal 
force is greateſt in the equator, and decreaſes towards the 
poles, in the ratio of the diameters of the parallels to that of 
the equator. Now the power of gravity determines the ſeve- 
ral parts or appendages towards the certer of the whole: 
conſequently the centrifugal force acting contrary to the power 
of gravity, retards the deſcent of bodies, and that moſt where 
it is greater. 
Dr. eil computes, that the force of gravity to the centrifu- 
gal force at the equator is as 289 to 1; conſequently; a body 
laced there, would loſe one 289th part of the weight it would 
have were the earth at reſt. Conſequently, the centrifugal 
force, at the poles, being infinitely ſmall, a body will there 
weigh 289 pounds, which at the equator only weighs 288. 
12. The following is an actual demonſtration of the earth's 
motion, drawn from phyſical cauſes, for which we are in- 
debted to the diſcoveries of Sir Iſaac Newton; and which Dr. 
Keil takes for conclufive and unanſwerable. 


All the planets, it is demonſtrated gravitate towards the ſun : | 


and obſervations teſtify to us, either that the earth turns round 
the ſun, or the ſun round the earth, in ſuch manner, as to 
deſcribe equal areas in equal times. But it is demonſtrated 
further, that whenever bodies turn round each other, and re- 
gulate their motion by ſuch law, the one muſt of neceſſity 

vitate to the other : conſequently, if the ſun in its motion 

gravitate to the earth; action or re- action being equal and 
contrary, the earth muſt likewiſe gravitate towards the ſun. 
Again, the ſame author has demonſtrated, that when two bo- 
dies gravitate to one another, without directly approaching one 
another in right lines; they muſt both of them turn round 
their common center of gravity : the ſun and earth, therefore, 
do both turn round their common center of gravity ; but the 


ſan is ſo great a body in reſpe& of our earth, which is, as it | 


were, but a point; that the common center of gravity of the 
two bodies, will lie within the body of the ſun itſelf, and not 
far from the center of the ſun. The earth, therefore, turns 
round a point, which is in the body of the ſun; and therefore 
turns round the ſun. Q. E. D. 
To ſay no mote, to ſuppoſe the earth at reſt, confounds and 
deſtroys all the order and harmony of the univerſe, annuls its 
laws, and ſers every part at variance with other, robs the 
Creator of half the praiſe of his work, and mankind of the 
pleaſure of the contemplation thereof. In effect, it renders 
the motions of the planets inextricable and uſeleſs, which 
otherwiſe are plain and ſimple. So that ſuch of the later 
aſtronomers, as have aſſerted it with the moſt zeal, have been 
forced to ſet it aſide, when they came to compute the motions 
of the planets. None of them would ever attempt to com- 
pute theſe motions in variable ſpirals ; but in all their theories 
they racitly ſuppoſe the earth to move on its axis, ſo as to turn 
the diurnal ſpirals into circles. 
Thus, the jeſuit Ricciolus, who, at the pope's command, 
oppoſed the motion of the earth with all his might, as ſome- 
thing contrary to holy ſcripture; yet, to frame aſtronomical 
tables, which ſhould any thing tolerably agree to obſervation, 
he was forced to have recoarſe to the motion of the earth, as 
his _— 
This, De Ghates, another of the ſame fraternity, frankly 
conteſſes : * P. Ricciolus.--uallas tabulas aptare potuit que vel 
: me diocriter obſer vationibus reſponderent ; niſi ſecundum ſyſtems 
| terre mote; notwithitanding, that he called in all the foreign 
; and forced affiſtances of moveable epicycles: ſo that in his 
g Aſtronomia reformata, where he undertakes to give accurate 
' tables of the celeſtial motions, he . into the hypotheſis 
* the motion of the earch.” De hales Aſtron. Reformat. 
«A. c. 1. K 
The ſyſtem, then, which ſuppoſes the earth at reſt, is, of it 
ſelf, of no uſe, or ſignificancy in aſtronomy; nor does it 
ail more in phyſics : for the principal phenomena are no 
way deducible from it; but the retainers thereto are either 


ced to fly to the immediate agency of the deity, (which in | 


phyſics is the ſame as the reductio ad abſurdum in geometry) 
or to reaſons and principles unknown. 
me oppoſe the motion of the earth, as contrary to reve- 
lation; there being mention made, in holy ſcripture, of the 
ſun's riſing and ſetting; of his ſtanding (till in the time of 
oſhua; and hig going back in that of Hezekiah. 
Now, to take the genuine ſenſe of theſe paſſages, the laws of 
interpretation muſt be ſettled. 1. Then, we ſuppoſe, that 
the ſeveral Words of ſcripture have their ſeveral ideas cor- 
reſponding t0 them; and that a man takes their ſenſe, in 
whom thoſe ideas are excited by the reading. 2. That the 
Morde of ſcripture, attentively read, are ſufficient to excite 


= — * a mind not prepoſſeſſed. Hence, 3. It follows, 


chat either God moſt have exhibited the definicions of the 
words that occur in ſcripture ; or, that he ſuppoſes prior no- 
tions, and leaves us to take their ſenſe in the ordinary way. 


Hence, 4. We argue, that no other ideas are to be atfxed to 


the words of ſcripture, bur ſuch as occur to a perſon who 
looks or attends to the things themſelves ſpoke of. See De- 
FINITION, 
y the ſun's riſing, therefore, is meant no more than his re- 
appearance in the horizon, after he had been hid below it: 
and by his _— an occultation of the ſun, before viſible in 
the horizon. When the preacher therefore ſays, Eccleſ: i. 5. 
The ſun riſes, and ſets, and returns to hit place; he means, 
doubtleſs, no more than the ſun, which' before was hid, is 
now ſeen in the horizon; and after being there conſpicuous, 
is hid again, and at length re- appears in the eaſt. For thus 
much only appears to a perſon who views the ſun; and there- 
fore thus much, and no more, is expreſſed by the ſacred 
writers. Y 
In like maner, when in Joſh. x. 12, 13. the ſun and moon 
are ſaid to have ſtood tilt; all meant by ſtation is, that they 
did not change their place, with reſþe& to the earth. For 
that general, by (wn ſtand thou ſtill over Gibeon, and thou moon, 
over the valley of Ajalon ; required no more, than that the 
ſun, which then appeared over that city, ſhould not change 
its ſituation. And from his bidding the ſun to keep his ſituation, 
it 2985 be unjuſt to infer, that it moves round the earth at 
reſt. 8 

Gaſſendus, very pertinently to the preſent purpoſe, diſtinguiſhes 
* two ſacred volumes, the one written, called the bible; the 
other, nature, or the world; God having manifeſted himſelf 
* by two lights, the one of revelation, and the other of de- 
* monſtration. Accordingly, the interpreters of the former 
* are divines; of the latter mathematicians. As to matters 
* of natural knowledge, the mathematicians are to be con- 
ſulted; and as to the objects of faith, the prophets ; the for- 
* mer, being no leſs interpreters, or apoſtles, from God to 

* men, than the latter, And as the mathematician would 

© be judged to wander out of his province, if he ſhould 

pretend to controyert, or ſet aſide any article of faith 

* from principles of geometry; ſo it muſt be granted, the 

* divines are no leſs out of their limits, when they venture to 

* pronounce on a point of natural knowledge, beyond the 

* reach of any not verſed in geometry and opticks, merely 

* from holy ſcripture, which does not pretend to teach any 

* thing of the matter.” 

For inſtances, we may quote Lactantius, and Auguſtine ; 

* the firſt of whom rendered himſelf ridiculous by diſputing, 

* from ſcripture, againſt the roundneſs of the earth; and the 

latter, againſt the antipodes.“ See ANT1PODES. 

The earth, thus proved to move, it is to be further obſerved, 

that the altitude of the pole being found at all times of the 

ear, i. e. in all points of its annual orbit, (the ecliptic,) to 
the ſame; it follows, that the earth proceeds in ſuch man · 
ner any its orbit, as that its axis is conſtantly parallel to the 
re of the world, and of conſequence parallel to itſelf. See 
X1S. ; 
This motion, which Copernicus calls the motion of librat ion, 
may be well enough illuſtrated, by ſuppoſing a globe, with its 
axis parallel to that of the earth, painted on the flag, or anci- 
ent of a maſt, moyeable on its axis, and continually driven 
by the weſt wind, while it makes the tour of an iſland: it is 
evident, that in every ſituation of the ſhip, the axis of the 
painted globe will continue parallel to the axis of the world, 

See LiBRATION, and PARALLELISM. 

According to Sir Iſaac Newton's principles, the earth's axis 

does, in every annual revolution, incline twice towards the 

ecliptic, and twice return to its former poſition. On which 
nutation it is, that the preceſſion of the equinoctial points is 
ſuppoſed to depend; and as Mr. Flamſteed likewiſe imagines, 
the annual parallax of the fixed ſtars likewiſe. See NuTa- 
TION, PRECESSION, PARALLAX, &c. 
Latitude of the EARTH. 8 See 3 ATITUDE; 
Longitude of the EARTH. LoNnGITUDE. 
Inclination of the axis of the EARTH. See INCLINATION, Axis, 

and ANGLE. | 3 
EARTH, in agriculture, and gardening. See Sort, Land, c. 

Untried EARTH, the ſoil, or earth which is fix or ſeven inches 
deep, where neither ſpade nor plow has reached. 

This is greatly recommended by Mr. Lawrence, for amend- 

ments and improvements, both in the fruit and kitchen gar- 

den: he aſſures us, from his own experience, that no kind of 
compoſt, made with art, exceeds it ; and adds, that if the 
| choiceſt fruit-trees be * herein, they preſently diſcover 
an uncommon healthfulneſs and vigour: and that i — ten- 
der ſorts of annuals be diſcreetly ſown in this earth, made fine 
by ſifting, their looks, colour, c. ſoon diſcover that they 
like the Pat Melons and cucumbers, need no other com- 

poſt but this antried earth: and af s itſelf will 9 

at leaſt, as well in this antried earth, if laid a foot and a hal 

deep, as with all the uſual expence of dung. Though for the 
tenderer flowers, and exotics, this earzh is not found to have 

any extraordinary — For aunual plants, 3 


7 
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from ſeed, a coat of this antried earth, two inches deep, may 
ſutfice: on other occaſions, a greater depth is required. 

Japan EARTH. See the article JAPAN. 

EARTH black. See the article BLACK, 

Fullers EARTH: FULLERS earth, 

Samian EARTH. SAMIAN earth, &c. 

Lemuian EARTH, c. p See S LEMNIAN earth. 

Sealed EARTH. SIGILLATA terra. 

Soap EARTH. SOAP earth. | 
EarTnu-Bacs, ſacs a terre, in fortification See SACKS of 
earth. 

FarTH-flax. See the article Plume ALLUM- 

EARTHED ſugar. See the article SUGAR. 

EARTHEN floors. See the article FLOOR, 

EARTHING, in the general ſenſe. See INTEF.RING. 
EARTHING, in agriculture and gardening, denotes the covering 


of vines, ſellery, and other fhrubs and plants with earth. 
FARTHQUAKE, in natural hiſtory, a vehement ſhake, or 


agitation of ſome conſiderable place, or part of the earth; | 


from natural cauſes ; attended with a huge noiſe like thunder, 
and frequently with an eruption of water, or fire, or ſmoak, 
or winds, Fc. 

Earthquakes are the greateft, aud moſt formidable phznomena 
of nature. Ariſtotle, and Pliny, diſtinguiſh two kinds, with 
reſpect to the manner of the ſhake, viz. a tremor and a pulſe; 
the firſt being horizontal, in alternate vibrations, compared to 
the ſhaking of a perſon in an ague. The 2d, perpendicular, 


up and down: which latter kind are alſo called by Ariſtotle, | 


6:2:5u, from the refemblance of their motion to that of boil- 
ing. 

Agricola increaſes the number, and makes four kinds; which 
Alb. Magnus again reduces to three, viz. inclination, when 
the earth librates alternately from right to left ; by which 
mountains have been ſometimes brought to meet, and claſh 
againſt each other: pulſation, when it beats up and down like 
an artery: and zrembling, when it ſhakes and quayers every 
way, like a flame. 

Phenomena of EARTHQUAKES.---The Philoſoph. Tranſact᷑. fur- 
niſh us with abundance of hiſtories of earthquakes ; particu- 
larly, one at Oxford, in 1665, by Dr. Wallis and Mr. Boyle. 
Another, at the ſame place, in 1653, by Mr. Pigot. And 
another in Sicily, in 1692-3, by Mr. Hartop, Fa. Alleſſandro 
Burgos, and Vin. Bonajutus ; which laſt, is one of the moſt 
terrible ones in all hiſtory. 

It ſhook the whole iſland ; and not only that, but Naples and 
Malta ſhared in the fhock. It was of the ſecond kind men- 
tioned by Ariſtotle and Pliny, viz. a perpendicular pulſation, 
or ſuccuſſion. It was impoſlible, ſays the noble Bonajutus, 
for any body, in this country, to keep on their legs, on the 
dancing earth ; nay, thoſe that lay on the ground, were toſſed 
from ſide to ſide, as on a rolling billow : high walls leapt from 
their foundations ſeveral paces, c. Philoſoph. Tranſ. Ne 207. 
The miſchief it did is amazing: almoſt all the buildings in the 
countries were thrown down. Fifty four cities and towns, 
beſide an incredible number of villages, were either deſtroyed, 
or greatly damaged, We ſhall only inſtance the fate of Ca- 
tania, one of the moſt famous, ancient and flouriſhing cities 
in the kingdom; the reſidence of ſeveral monarchs, and an 
univerſity. This once famous, now unhappy Catania, to uſe 
the words of Fa. Burgos, had the greateſt ſhare in the tragedy. 
Fa. Anthon. Serrovita, being on his way thither, and at the 
diſtance of a few miles; obſerved a black cloud, like night 
hovering over the city; and there aroſe from the mouth of 
Montgibello, great ſpires of flame, which ſpread all around. 
The ſea all of a ſudden begun to roar, and riſe in billows ; | 
and there was a blow, as it all the artillery in the world had 
been at once diſcharged. The birds flew about aſtoniſhed, 
the cattle in the fields ran crying, &'c. His and his compa- 
nions horſes ſtopped ſhort, trembling ; ſo that they were forced 
to alight. They were no ſooner off, but they were lifted 
from the ground above two palms ; when caſting his eyes to- 


wards Catania, he with amazement ſaw nothing bur a thick ] 


cloud of duſt in the air. This was the ſcene of their cala- 
mity : for of the ifticent Catania, there is not the leaſt 
footſtep to be ſeen. & Bonajutus aſſures us, that of 18914 
inhabitants, 1 8000 periſhed therein. The ſame author, from 
a computation of the inhabitants, before and after the earzh- | 
quake, in the ſeveral cities and towns, finds that near 60coo | 

iſhed out of 254900. 1bid. N® 202. | 
3 is 4 for earthquakes. The inhabitants, Dr. 
Sloan informs us, expect one every year. That author gives 
us the hiſtory of one in 1687: another horrible one in 1692, 
is deſcribed by ſeveral anonymous authors. In two minutes 
time it ſhook down and drowned nine roths of the town of 
Port-Royal. The houſes ſunk out-right, 30 or 40 fathoms 
deep. Phil. Tranſat. NY 209. The earth opening, ſwal- 
lowed up people; and they roſe in other ſtreets ; ſome in the 
middle of the harbour, and yet were ſaved; though, there 
were 2000 people loſt, and 1000 acres of land ſunk. Allthe 
houſes were thrown down throughout the iſland. One Hop- 
kins had his plantation removed half a mile from its place. 
Of all wells, from one fathom to fix or ſeven, the water flew 
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out at the top with a vehement motion. Lid. While 
houſes, on one fide of the ſtreet were ſwallowed up, on the 
other they were thrown on heaps; and the ſand in the ſire 
roſe like waves in the ſea, lifting up every body that ſtood 
it, and immediately dropping down into pits; and at the fon. 
inſtant, a flood of water breaking in, rolled them over 2d 
over; ſome catching hold of beams and rafters, c. ſh; d 
ſloops in the harbour were overſet and loſt; the Swan ripats 
particularly, by the motion of the fea, and ſinking of the 
wharf, was driven over the tops of many houſes, Ibid K 
was attended with a hollow rumbling noiſe like that of tun. 
der. In leſs than a minute, three quarters of the houſes, 10 
the ground they ſtood on, with the inhabitants, were all funk 
quite under water; and the little part, left behind, wa, no 
better than a heap of rubbiſh. The ſhake was ſo violen, 
that it threw people down on their knees, or their faces 1 
they were running about for ſhelter. The ground heayed ud 
ſwelled like a rolling ſea; and ſeveral houſes, ſtill Qang; 
were ſhuffled and moyed ſome yards out of their places. 
whole ſtreet is ſaid to be twice as broad now as before 

in many places, the earth would crack, and open, and 
quick and faſt. Of which openings, two or three hung; 
might be ſeen at a time; in ſome whereof, the people were 
ſwallowed up ; others, the cloſing earth caught by the middle, 
and preſſed to death; in others, the heads only 

The larger openings ſwallowed up houſes ; and out of fone 
would iſſue whole rivers of waters, ſprouted up a greathejh 
into the air, and threatening a deluge to that part the cn. 
guake ſpared. The whole was attended with ſtenches ud 
offenſive ſmells, the noiſe of falling mountains at a dif 
Oc. and the sky, in a minutes time, was turned dull ws 
reddiſh, like a glowing oven. Vet, as great a ſuffererasPor. 
Royal was, more houſes were left ſtanding therein, than on 
the whole iſland beſide. Scarce a planting-houſe, or fugy- 
work was left ſtanding in all Jamaica. A great part of them 
were ſwallowed up, houſes, people, trees, aud all à ons 
gape: in lieu of which afterwards, appeared great pools of 
water, which when dried up, left nothing but ſand, without 
any mark that ever tree, or plant, had been thereon. Above 
12 miles from the ſea, the earth gaped and ſpouted out, wih 
a prodigious force, vaſt quantities of water into the air; yet 
the greateſt violences were among the mountains and rocks; 
and it is a general opinion, that the nearer the mountains, the 
greater the ſhake; and that the cauſe thereof lay there. Moſt 
of the rivers were ſtopped up for 24 hours, by the falling of 
the mountains; till ſwelling up, they made themſelves new 
tracks and channels; tearing up in their paſſage trees, Ut. 
After the great ſhake, thoſe people who eſcaped, got onboard 
ſhips in the harbour, where many continued aboye two 
months ; the ſhakes all that time being ſo violent, and comi 
ſo thick, ſometimes two or three in an hour, 4 
with frightful noiſes like a ruffling wind, or a hollow mm- 
bling thunder, with brimſtone blaſts, that they durſt not come 
aſhore, The conſequences of the earthquake was a generil 
ſickneſs, from the noiſome vapours belched forth, which ſept 
away above 3000 perſons, 161d. 

After the detail of theſe horrible couvulſions, the reader will 
have but little curiofity left, for the leſs conſiderable pheno- 
mena of the earthquake at Lima, in 1687, deſcribed by Fa. 
Alvarez de Toledo, wherein above 5000 perſons were de- 
ſtroyed; this being of the vibratory kind, ſo that the bells in 
the church rung of themſelves; or that at Batavia in 1699, 
” Witzen: that in the North of England in 1703, by Mr. 

horesby : or, A- in New-England in 1663 and 1679, 

by Dr. Mather. e will therefore relieve him with ſome 
attempts towards a theory of earthquakes. 


Canſes of EARTHQUAKES.---Naturalilts are here divided, Some 


aſcribe earthquakes to water, others to fire, and others to alt; 
and all of them with ſome reaſon. To conceive which, itis 
to be obſerved, that the earth every where abounds in huge 
ſubterraneous caverns, veins, and canals; particularly abourthe 
roots of mountains: that of theſe cavities, veins, c. ſome 
are full of water, whence are compoſed gulphs, abyſſes, ſpring), 
rivulets; and others full of exhalations : and that ſome parts 
of the earth are replete with nitre, ſulphur, bitumen, viriol, 
gc. See ABYSS, STRATUM, Q. a 
This premiſed, 1. The earth itſelf may be the cauſe of its 
own ſhaking ; when the roots, or baſis, of ſome large 
being diſſolved, or wore away by a fluid underneath, it finks 
into the ſame; and with its weight, occaſions a tremor ot the 
adjacent parts; produces a noiſe; and frequently an in 

on of water. 

2. The ſubterraneous waters may occaſion earthquakes, by 
their overflowing, cutting out new courſes, c. Add, that 
the water being heated, and rarified by the ſubterraneous fres. 
may emir fumes, blaſts, c. which by their action, either on 
the water, or immediately on the earth itſelf, may 

great ſuccuſſions. NY 
3. The air may be the cauſe of earthquakes: for air, being 
collection of fumes, and vapours raiſed from the earth = 
water; if it be pent up in the too narrow viſcera of 
earth, the ſubterraneous, or its own native heat, ſg . 
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expanding it, the force wherewith it endeavours to — may 
take the earth: hence there ariſe divers ſpecies of eartbqnales, 
according to the different poſition, quantity, c. of the im- 
iſoned aura. é 
Laftly, Fire is a principal cauſe of earthquakes, both ns it 
produces the aforeſaid ſubterraneous aura, ot v ; and as 
this aura, or ſpirit, from the different matter and compoſition 
whereof ariſe ſulphur, biramen, and other inffammable matters, 
is kindled either from ſome other fire it meets withal, ox from 
its colliſton againſt hard bodies, or its intermixture with other 
fluids; by which means burſting out into a compaſs, 
the place becomes too narrow for it; that preſſing 
againſt it on all fides, the acjorning parts are ſhaken; till 
having made it felf a paſlage, it ſpends it ſelf in a 
yolcano, or burning mountain. See VoLcano, ERuPT10N, 
C, ; 
85 to come nearer to the point: Dr, Liſter, in Philoſoph. 
Tranſact. No. 157, is of opinion, that the material cauſe of 
thunder, lightning, and earthquakes, is one and the ſame, 
viz. the in flammable breath of the pyrices, which is a ſabſtantial 
ſulphur, and takes fire of it ſelf. See PrRIrESs, THUNDER, 


6. ' 

125 difference between theſe three terrible phænomena, he 
takes only to conſiſt in this; that this ſulphur, in the former, 
is fired in the air; and in the latter, under ground. Which 
is a notion that Pliny had long before him: guid exim, ſays he, 
alind eſt in terra tremor, quam in nube tonitru? 
This he thinks abundantly indicated by the ſame ſulphurous 
ſmell being found in any thing burnt with lightning, and in the 
waters, 2 caſt up in earthqaakes, and even in the air before 
and after them. . 

Add, that they agree in the manner of the noiſe; which is 
carried on, as in à train, fired; the one rowling and ratling 
through the air, takes fire as the vapours chance to drive; as 
the other fired under ground, in like manner, moves with a 
deſultory noiſe. 

Thunder, which is the effect of the ing of the air, 
cauſed by the fame vapours diſperſcd through it, has force 
enough to ſhake our houſes; and why may not there be 
thunder and lightning under ground, in ſome vaſt repoſitories 
there, I ſee no reaſon. Eſpecially if we reflect, that the 
matter which compoſes the noiſy vapour above us, is in much 


ous quantities under ground. Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
9, 2. 


That the earth abounds in cavities, every body allows; and 
that theſe ſubterraneous cavities are, at certain times, and in 
certain ſeaſons, full of inflammable vapours, the damps iu our 
mines ſufficiently witneſs, which fired, doevery thing as in an 
earthquake, ſave in a leſſer d See Dany. 

Add, that the pyrites alone, of all the known materials, yields 
this inflammable vapour, is highly probable: for thatno mineral, 
or ore whatſoever, is ſulphurous, but as it is wholly, or in 
part, a pyrites; and that there is but one ſpecies of brimſtone 
at leaſt with us in England, which the pyrites naturally, an 
only yields. The fiphur vive, of natural brimſtone, which 
is found in and about the burning mountains, is certainly the 
effect of ſublimation; and thoſe great quantities of it ſaid to 
be found about the skirts of volcano's, is only an argument 
of the long duration and vehemence of thoſe fires : Poſſibly, 
the pyrites of che volcano's, or burning mountains, may be 
more ſulphurous than ours: And, indeed it is plain, that ſome 
of ours in England are very lean, and hold but little ſulphur ; 
others again very much: which may be one reaſon, why 
England is ſo little troubled with earthquakes ; and Italy, 
and almoſt round the Mediterranean ſea, ſo very much: 


2 another reaſon is, the paucity of pyrites in Eng- 
Comparing our earthquakes, thunder and g, With theirs, . 


it is obſerved, that there it lightens almoſt daily, eſpecially in 
ſummer time, here ſeldom ; there thunder and lightning is of 
long duration, here it is ſoon over; there the earthquaxes are | 
Cequent, long, and terrible, with many paroxyſms in a day, 
and that for many days; here very ſhort, a few minutes, an | 
ſcarce perceptible, + this purpoſe, the ſubterraneous cavi- 
tics in England are ſmall, and few, compared to the vaſt 
vaults in thoſe parts of the world; which is evident, from the 
ſadden diſappearance of whole mountains and iſlands. 

Woodward gives us another theory of earthquakes. He 
endeavours to ſhew, that the ſubterraneous heat, or fire (which 
5 continually elevating water out of the abyſs, to furniſh the 
earth with rain, dew, ſprings and rivers) being ſtopped in any 
part of the earth, and ſo diverted from its ordinary ccurſe, by 

e accidental glut, or obſtruction, in the pores or paſſages, 
ugh which it uſed to aſcend to the ſurface ; becomes, by 

ſuch means, preternaturally aſſembled, in a 5 mp quantity 
— uſual, into one place; and therefore cauſeth a gteat rare- 
faction, and intumeſcence of the water of the abyſs; putting 
imo great commotions, and diſorders, and at the ſame time 

making the like effort on the earth; which being expanded 
upon the face of the abyſs, occaſions that agitation and con- 
culſion we call an earthquake. See ABYSS. 
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This effort, in ſome earthquakes, he obſerves, is ſo vehement, 
| that it ſplits and tears the earth, makes cracks and chaſins in it, 


ſome miles in length, which open at the inſtant of the ſhock, 
and cloſe again inthe intervals betwixt them; nay, it is ſome- 
times ſo violent, that it forces the ſapet-incumbent ſtrata, 
breaks them all throughout, and thereby perfectly undermines, 
and ruins the foundation of them; ſo that theſe failing, the 
whole tract, as ſoon as the ſhock is over, finks down into 
the abyſs, and is ſwallowed up by it ; the water thereof im- 
mediately riſing up, and forming a lake in the place, where 
the ſaid tract before was. That this effort being made in all 
directions indifferently, the fire dilating and expanding on all 
hands, and endeayouring to 0 room, and make its way 
through all obſtacles, falls as foul on the abyſs beneath, as on 
the earth above, forcing it forth, which way ſoever it can find 
vent, or paſſage, as well through its ordinary exits, wells, 
ſprings, and the outlets of rivers, as though the chaſins then 
newly opened; through the camini, or ſpiracles of Ztna, or 
other neighbouring volcano's ; and thoſe hiatus's at the bot- 
tom of the ſea, whereby the abyſs below opens into it, and 
communicates with it. That as the water, reſident in the abyſs, 
is, in all parts of it, ſtored with a conſiderable quantity of 
heat, and more eſpecially in thoſe, where theſe extraordina 
aggregations of this fire happen; ſo likewiſe is the water, whic 
is thus forced out of it; infomuch, that when thrown forth 
and mixed with the waters of wells, or ſprings of rivers, an 
the ſea, it renders them very ſenſibly hot. 
He adds, that though the abyſs be liable to theſe commotions 
in all parts; yet the efte&ts are no where very remarkable, 
except in thoſe countries, which are mountainous, and conſe- 
ue ſtony and cavernous underneath ; and eſpecially where 
the diſpoſition of. the. ſtrata is ſuch, that thoſe caverns open 
into the abyſs, and ſo freely admit, and entertain the fire; 
which aſſembling therein, is the cauſe of the ſhock ; it natu- 
rally ſteering its courſe that way, where it finds the readieſt 
reception, which is towards thoſe caverns, Beſides, that 
thoſe parts of the earth, which abound with ſtrata of ſtone, 
or marble, making the ſtrongeſt oppoſition to this effort, are 
the moſt furiouſly ſhattered ; and ſuffer much more by it, than 
thoſe which confiſt of gravel, ſand, and the like laxer matter, 
which more eaſily give way, and make not ſo great reſiſtance ; 
but above all, thoſe countries which yield gteat ſtore of ſul- 
_ and nitre, are, by far, the more injured and incommoded 
y earthquakes ; thoſe minerals conſtituting in the earth a kind 
of natural gunpowder, which taking fire upon this aſſemblage, 
and approach of it, occaſions that murmuring noiſe, that ſub- 
terraneous thunder, which is heard „ the bowels of 
the earth during earthgnater, and by the affiſtance of its ex- 
ploſive power, renders the ſnock much greater; ſo as ſome- 
times to make miſerable havock and deſtruction 
And it is for this reaſon, that Italy, Sicily, Anatolia, and 
ſome parts of Greece, have been ſo long, and ſo often alarm- 
ed and haraſſed by earthquakes; theſe countries being all 
mountainous and cayernous, abounding with ſtone, and mar- 
ble, and affording ſulphur, and nitre in great plenty. 
Further, that Ætna, Veſuvius, Hecla, and the other volcano's, 
are only ſo many ſpiracles, ſerving for the diſcharge of this 
ſubterraneous fire, when it is thus preternaturally aſſembled. 
That where there happens to be ſuch à ſtructure and confor- 
mation of the inferior parts of the earth, as that the fire may 
s freely, and without impediment from the caverns, where- 
in it aſſembles unto thoſe ſpiracles; it then readily and eaſily 
gets ont, from time to time, without ſhaking, or diſturb» 
ing the earth; but where ſuch communication is wanting, 
or paſſage is not ſufficiently large and open, ſo that it can- 
not come at the ſpiracles, it heaves up and ſhakes the earth, 
with greater or leſſer impetuoſity, according to the quanti 
of fire thus aſſembled, tili it has made its way to the mou 
of the volcano. That therefore there are ſcarce any coun- 
tries much annoyed with +art>quakes, but have one of theſe 
fiery vents ; which are conſtantly in flames, when any earth- 
quake happens; as diſgorging that fire, which, whilſt under- 
neath, was the cauſe of the diſaſter. Laſtly, that were it not 
for theſe diverticula, it would rage in the bowels of the 
_ much more furiouſly, and make greater havock than it 
th. 
Thus we have ſeen what fire and water may do; and that either 
of them, in good hands, are ſufficient for all the phænomena of 
earthquakes: If they ſhould both fail, we have a third agent, 
ſcarce inferior to either of them: the reader muſt not be ſur- 
ized when we tell him it is air. 
M. Amontons, in the Memoires de P Acad. des ſciences, an. 
1703. has an expreſs diſcourſe to prove, that on the foot of the 
new experiments of the weight and ſpring of the air, a mode- 
rate degree of heat may bring the air into a condition, capable 
of cauſing earthquakes. It is thewn, that at the depth of 
3528 ms below the ſurface of the earth, air is only the 
arth leſs heavy than mercury. Now, this depth of 43528 


fathoms is only a 74th the ſemi-diameter of the earth. 
And that the yaſt ſphere beyoud this depth, 1 


— — 


— — 


fathoms, may probably be only filled with air; which will 
be here greatly condenſed, and much heavier than the hea- 
vieſt bodies we know of in nature. But it is found by expe- 
riment, that the more air is compreſſed, the more does the 
ſame degree of heat increaſe its ſpring, and the more capable 
does it render it of a violent effect: and that, for inſtance, 
the degree of heat of boiling water increaſes the ſpring of the 
air above what it has in its natural ſtate, in our climate, by a 
quantity equal to a third of the weight wherewith it is preſ- 
ſed. Whence we may conclude, that a degree of heat; which 
on the ſurface of the earth will only have a moderate effect, 
may be capable of a very violent one below. And as we are 
aſſured, that there are in nature, degrees of heat, much more 
conſiderable than that of boiling water: It is very poflible 
there may be ſome, whoſe violence, further aſſiſted by the ex- 
ceeding weight of the air, may be more than ſufficient to break 
and overturn this ſolid orb of 43528 fathoms ; whoſe weight, 
= to that of the included air, would be but a 
trige, 

Artificial EAR THquARKES. Chymiſtry furniſhes us a method of 
making artificial earthquakes which ſhall have all the great 
effects of natural ones: which, as it may illuſtrate the proceſs 
of nature in the production of theſe terrible phænomena un- 
der ground, we ſhall here add. 
To twenty pounds of iron filings, add as many of ſulphur: 
mix, work, and temper the whole together with a little wa- 
ter, ſo as to form a maſs, half moiſt, and half dry. This be- 
ing buried three or four foot under ground, in fix or ſeven 
hours time, will have a prodigious effect: Ihe earth will be- 
gin to tremble, crack and ſmoak, and fire and flame burſt 
through 
Such is the effect even of two cold bodies, in the cold ground: 
There only wants a ſufficient quantity of this mixture to pro- 
duce a true ÆEtna. See VolcAN O. If it were ſuppoſed to burſt 
out under the ſea, it would produce a water - ſpout. See Spobr. 
And if it were in the clouds, the effect would be thunder and 
lightning. See THUNDER, Ec. 

1 — 4 ſea - language, ſignifies as much as ſlacken, or let 

o ſlacker. 


ne they ſay, eaſe the bowling, eaſe the ſheet, that is, let it go 
Acker. 


Chapels of EASE. See the article ChApET. 

EASEL-P1eces, among Painters, ſuch ſmall pieces, either por- 
traits, or landskips, as are painted on the eaſel, i. e. the frame 
whereon the canvas is ſtrained. See PArNTiNG. 


They are thus called, to diſtinguiſh them from larger pictures 
drawn on walls, ceilings, &c. 


EASEMENT, in law, a ſervice, or convenience, which one 


neighbour has of another by charter, or preſcription, with- 
—— profit: as a way through his ground, a ſink, or the 
ike. 
In the civil law, eaſements are called ſervitut prædii. 
EAST“, in coſmography, one of the cardinal points of the ho- 
rizon ; being the point wherein the prime vertical interſects that 
quarter of the horizon which the ſun riſes in. See ORIENT, 
CARDINALI-Point, Hokizox, e. | 
Ihe word eaff is Saxon: in Italy, and throughout the Mediter- 
ranean, the e wind is called the /evante. In Greek, 
treu, and c rνπ rt. becauſe it comes from the ſide of the 
fun, æ&r Mu- In Latin, eurss. 


To find the eaſt and weſt line, points, c. See MERiDian 


Line, 


EasrT Hind, is that which blows from the eaſt point. See 
WIV. 


East Dial. See the article DAL. 

EAST-India Companies. See the article CoupANr. 

Easr-Iudia Silk. See the article SiLx. 

Mooring for EAST. See the article MooRiNG. 

EASTERN, See the article ORIENTAL. 

EASTER, a feaſt of the church, held in memory of our Savi- 
our's reſurrection. See FEAST, c. 
The Greeks and Latins call it n Paſchay originally a 
Hebrew word, ſignifying paſſage ; applied to the feaſt of the 
paſſover, which is held among the Jews, much about the ſame 
time. See PasSoveR.---In Engliſh it is called eaſter, from 
the Saxon Ea] v pe, a goddeſs worſhipped with peculiar cere- 
mony in the month of April. 
Eaſter is one of the moſt conſiderable feſtivals in the chriſtian 
calendar; being that which regulates and determines the 
time of all the other moveable feaſts. 
The rule for the calculation of eaſter, fixed by the council of 
Nice, in the year 325, is, that it be held on the ſunday which 
falls upon, or next after the full moon, next after the 21ſt of 
March, 5s. e. the ſunday which falls upon, or next after the 
firſt full moon after the yernal equinox. 
The reaſon of which decree was, that the chriſtians might 
avoid the celebrating their eaſter, at the ſame time with the 
Jewiſh paſſover, which, according to the inſtitution of Moſes, 
was held the very day of the full moon. See Equinox. 
To find eaſter, agreeably to this rule, the method that ob- 
tained throughout the church, from the time of Dionyſius 
exiguus, to that of the reformation of the calendar under 


EAS 


pope Gregory; and which till obtains in England, Sw 
and among the Greeks, where the Gregorian correction is 
not admitted ; is, by means of the golden numbers, duly 
diſtributed throughout the Julian calendar. See Carxy. 
Sd Teen tt 

The vernal equinox, at the time of the Nicene council, hap- 
pening on the 21ſt of March, has been, upon Dionyfing; 
authority, affixed to the ſame day of the Julian ear ever 
ſince; ſo that in the Julian way of computing, no full moon 
is paſchal, but that immediately after the 21ſt of March, 
Therefore eaſter can poees happen earlier than the 22d of 
March,—Now, by finding the full moons, next after the 21ſt 
of March, for the ſeyeral golden numbers, or years of the 
lunar cycle, we ſhall haye a table for the finding of eaſter for 
ever. | 

Such table being of conſiderable uſe in the Julian computation, 
we ſhall here ſubjoin it. | 


Gold, [Full Moons next} Gold. |Full Moons n 
Numb. after Ver. Equin. Numb. fafter Ver. Equin 
I | 5 April, DI XI [5 April, 
II [25 March, G XII | 4 April, 
III iz April, XIII [24 March 
IV | 2 April, XIV [13 April, 
V hÞz March, XV II April, G 
VI lo April, XVI [zz March, 
VII zo March, E XVIII 9 April, 
VIII 8 April, XVIII 29 March, 
IX * April, XIX [17 April, 
X [7 March, — 


Now to find eaſter, for any given year, find the dominieil 
letter, and the golden number of the given year, as direQed 
under DoMINiCAL Letter, and GOLDEN Number. 

Then, in the table, ſeeking the dominical letter, with the day 
of the paſchal full moon, and the Sunday letter annexed 
thereto; compare this letter with the dominical letter of the 
given year; that it may — — how many days are to be 
added to the day of the paſchal full moon, to give eaſter 


day. 

E. r. In the year 1715, the dominical letter is B, and the 
* number VI; conſequently, the paſchal full moon is 
xed, by the table, to the toth of April; whoſe Sunday letter 

being B, the dominical letter given, itſelf is a Sunday: and, 

therefore, eaſter will fall on the eighth day following, v:z. de 
17th of April. 

But in this computation, the vernal equinox is ſuppoſed . 

fixed to the 21ſt of March; and the cycle of nineteen year, 

or golden numbers, is ſuppoſed to point out the places of the 
new and full moons exactly: both which are erroneous. 

Whence it follows, that the Julian eaſter never happens at is 

due time, unleſs by accident. : 

For an inſtance of the error, it may be obferyed, that in the 

year 1715, the vernal equinox falls on the 10th of March 

11 days before the rule ſuppoſes it: and the paſchal full 

moon on the ,7th of April, three days earlier than was ſip 

poſed. Eaſter-day, therefore, which is held on the 37th of 

April, ſhould be held on the 10th. 

This error was grown to ſuch a pitch, in courſe of im, 

that pope Gregory XIII. thought neceſſary to corre& it. An 

accordingly, in the year 1582, by the advice of Aloyſius 

Lilius, he ordered 10 days to be thrown out of Ottober; ſo 

to bring back the vernal equinox to its old place, viz. tit 

21ſt of March. And hence the Gregorian calendar, Grego 

rian year, &c. See GREGORIAN. ; 112 

In the new, or Gregorian computation, in lieu of go 

numbers, the time of eaſter is found by means 

contrived for that purpoſe. See Epacr. 0 

The following table renders the finding of eaſter in the Gre- 

2 year, from the year 1700, to the year 1900, ven 

Y- in 


D M L Paſchal full 
Epacts. „ nigga Epacts. . Moons. 
X 113 April, IR 4 Aptil, 

XI +2 April, XX {24 March, 
XXII [zz March, 1 jr2 April, 

III fro April, XII I April, 

XIV [30-March, XXIII z1 March, 
| XXV 78 April, i 49 Agel, 
VI 7 April, XV 29 March, 

W 34k 27 March, y 1 A | a 
II ril ? | 
{Exh XVII 26 March. 


| Or” oy 5 0 
Now, to find eafter for any given Gregorian year. Seck 7 
dominical 3 the Gregorian & ; as ſhown, eng 
Eeacr, &c. Find rhe epact in the table, and note the F,. 
chal full moon, with the weekly letter, correſponding Julian 
ſame. The reft is performed, as already taught for t 


eaſter, ; E. 27 


arenen 


that the full moon happening on the 20th of March, ' 
— ſometimes be paſchal; yet it is not allowed as ſuch, in ä 


orian computation: as, on the contrary, the full moon | 
＋ bop of March, may be-allowed for paſchal, whichyet 
| is not. Scaliger and Calviſius have proved other inaccura- 
cies on this calendar. See CALENDAR. . 5 
FASTER Term. y ov =P 
EASTERN Amplitude. AMPLITUDE. 
EASTERN Church. See the articles < ChuRc n. 
EASTERN Horizon. | HoR12zON. 
EASTERN Ocean. OcrAx. 1 


FAVES, the margin, or edge, of the roof of a houſe; being 
the loweſt tiles, flate, or the like, which hang 


EAaves-LATH, a thick, f. 


. 


- fays were poor in ſen 
oe Feng a view to the ſame etymology, is of opinion 


| ſtruction of Jeruſalem; when the firſt chriſtians, called Na- 
- Zarenes, went out of the ſame to live at Pella. See Naza- | 
- RITE, .* POV 13 2934 anal | 
The Ebionizes, then, ate. little elſe than a. branch of Naza- | 
- rites; only, that they altered and corrupted, in many things, | 

the purity of the faith held among thoſe firſt adherents to 


heat i | __ 
' EBRBUHARITES, a ſe&, or order of religious among the 


| — which ſhould intimate them to have deſcended rather 


Viſe called the goſpel. of the twelve Apoſtles: But had cor- 
bad Jeſt out the genea 
8 in that of Nazarites, and even thoſe uſtd by | 


en e e with thoſe — 
| very genealogy. SeeCERINTIBIANS: . 
Coe Bn: 
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E. pr. The dominical jetter of the year 1715, is P, and the 
XXV; conſequently, the paſchal moon falls on the 
18th of April, C: and therefore eaſter-day is the 21ſt of 


April. 


Ter be, doubtleſs, preferable to 


the julian; yet it has its defects. It cannot, forinſtance, keep 


the equinox fixed to the 21ſt of March; but it will ſometimes | 


fall on the 19th, and ſometimes on the 23d. 


over the walls, 
to throw off the waters, to a diſtance from the wall. See 


_ 3 board, generally nailed 
round the eaves of a houſe, for the lowermoſt tiles, late, or 
ſhingles to reſt apon. N 7 © | 
BIONITES, ancient heretics, who roſe in-the church, in the 
yery firſt age thereof. Sec HereTIC. | | 
Origen takes them to have been ſo called from the Hebrew 
word, ebion, which in that language ſignifies poor; becauſe, 
& and wanted underſtanding. 


ts. ti — 6 


poor thoughts of Jeſus 


they were thus called, as havi 
a mere man. But all 


Chriſt ; taking him for no more 


this, ſays M. Simon, in his critical hiſtory, is no more than |. 
ſorty alluſion to the name of theſe ſectaries, which in the 


Hebrew tongue ſigniſies poor. * 
It is more probable, the Jews gave this 
chriſtians in general, out ot contempt ; becauſe in the firſt times 


there were few but poor people, that embraced the chriſtian | 
religion. i This opinion Origen himſelf ſeems to give into, in | 

Celſus; where he ſays, that they called E- 
bionizes, ſuch among the Jews, as believed that Jeſus was | 


his book againſt 


truly the expected Meſſiah. 
It might even be 

mitive chriſtians . — the pms of themſelves, in 
mity to their profefſion. It is certain, Epiphanius obſerves, 
they valued themſelves on being poor, in . imitation of the 


Apollles. . | | 
The ſame Epiphanius, however, is of opinion, that there had 
deen a man of the name Ebion, the 
ſect of Ebjonites, cotemporary with the Naxarenes 
rinthians. He gives a long and exact account of 
of the Ebionites, making them to have ariſen. after 


iſtianity; For this reaſon, Origen diſtinguiſhes' two kinds 
of Ebionitet, in his anſwer to Celſus ; the one believed that 


Jeſus Chriſt was born of a vitgiu; and the others, that he was |: 


except that to the |. 
chriſtian doctrine, they joined the ceremonies of the Jewiſh 


born after the manner of other men. 
The firſt were otthodox in every thing, 
law, with the Jews, Samaritans, and Nazatites: they differ- 
ed from the 


Naꝛarites received; all for ſcri 


miah and Ezekiel, in abhorrence. See PEuTraArzuen. 
received nothing of the Old Teſtament but the Penta- 


the Samaritans than the Jews. © They. with the 

Nazarites in uſing the Hebrew. goſpel of St. Matthew, other- 

rupted their copy in abundance of places. And, particularly, 
of our Saviour, which was 


thians, þ © | 13 3&! 7.91 ; KH EM»; 
Theſe laſt, — as to the birth of our Saviour, 
1 of St. Matthew, the Ebionites had 
ſeveral other books under the names of St. James, 
John, and the other Apoſtles. . Tbey alſo made uſe of the 
fravels of Se, Peter, which ate ſuppoſed to have been wrinen 
but had altered them ſo, that there was ſcarce 
nf thing of truth left in tdem. They made that Saint tell a 

| = e +! en (1: * 


ed, with ſome. probability, chat the fu. | 


ief, and founder of the | 


and Ce- | 
the ori | 


azarites however, in ſeveral things, chiefly as | 
_ to what regards the authority of the ſacred writings: for the | 
„contained in the Jew- | 
iſh canon ; whereas the Ebiomites rejected all the prophets ; | 
and held the very names of David, Solomon, Iſaiah, Jere- 


5 


3 © — 


* 


| 


| 


E BU 


| - worldof falſhoods, the bettet toauthorize their own praQiices. 


See S. Epiphanius, who is very diffuſive on the ancient here- 
ſy of the Aþionites, Her. 30. 


EBONY, Entxum, in natural hiſtory, a kind ot wood, 


brought from the Indies, (exceedingly. and heavy, ſuſ- 
ceptible of a v fine poliſh, and on that account, ultd in 
. and inlaid works, toys, Sc. See Woob, Mo- 
SAIC, Oc. 


There are divers kinds of eboxy;:/the- molt uſual.among us 


are black, red and green; all of them the product of che 
iſland of Madagaſcar, where the natives call them indifferent- 
ly, baren mainthi, q: d. blackweed, The iſland of St. Mau- 
. ing $0 the Dutch, likewiſe furniſhes part of the 
ies rope. " tails: $676 
Authors, and travellers, give very different accounts; of the 
tree that yields the black ebony : by ſome. of their deſcriptions 
it ſhould be a ſort of palm tree, by others a cytilus, c. The 
moſt authentic. of them, is that of M. Flacoutt, whg teſi- 


ded many years in Madagaſcar as governor thereof. He aſ- 


llston to the | of its fat, IF 


MARQUETRY: 


Its rind, infuſed in water, is ſaid to 
: neral 


lour ther 


b Hons contemplatio 


ſures us chat it grows very higb, and big; its bark black, and 
its leaves reſembling thoſe ot our myrtle, of a deep, dusky; 


| colour ' 11 1 
Karerier aſſures us, that the Iſlanders take care to pay their 
. Plu- 


trees, when cut down, to make them the blacker, -- 

mier mentions another black eboxy tree, diſcovered by him at 
St. Domingo, which he calls /partizm ace folusaculea- 
tum ebeni materie, Candia alſo bears a little ſhrub, know 
to the botaniſts, under the name of eben cretica, | i 
Pliny apd Dioſcorides fay, the beſt ebony comes from Ethio- 
pia, and the worſt from India; but IT raſtus prefers that 


olf India. Black eboxy is much preferred to the other colours. 


The beſt is a jet black, free of veins and rind, very maſſive, a- 
f 2 pungent taſt ee. 
pituita, and cure ve ; 
diſorders ; whence: Matthiolus took guaiacum for a ſurt 
of ebony. It yields an agreeable, perfume, when laid on the 
coals; when green, it readily takes fire, from the abundance 
inſt a ſtone, it becomes brown. The 
Indians make ſtatues of their gods, and ſcepters far their ptiu- 
ces, of this wood; It was firſt brought to Rome by Fom- 
paſs after his ſubduing — +.) 4 2 22 leſs 

d among us, than anciently ; the diſcovery of ſo ma- 
ny ways of giving other hard woods a black colour. Sce 


A419 greens beſides M , and St. Maurice, i 
likewiſe grows in the Antilles, and - eſpecially in the iſle 

l — 7 The tree that yields it is very buſhy, its leavet 
, and of a fine green colour. Beneath its bark is a 


White rind about two inches thick; all beneath which, to the 
very heart, is a deep 


n, approaching towards a black; 
though, ſomerimes, ſtteaked with yellow veins. Its uſe is 
not confined to Moſaic work: It is likewiſe, good in dying, 
as yielding a ſine green tincture. N A wtqon 
As to red ebony, called alſo grenadilla, we know little of it 
— hos Be. mp ep 
0 8 for oniſing, or giving it cos. 
| \ pa bony, 8, Or gi A gp 
coction of galls, and when dry, adding 


err 
The nee notwithſtanding the extraordinary ſanctity 
they make profeſſion 22 — jy ä 
worldly thi are r „te Mullemans, AS no 9 
than — — ey do not eſteem themſelves obli- 
god to go in pilgrimage to Mecca: To, excuſe themſelves 
efrom, they urge that the pureneſs of their fouls, their ſub- 
extaſies, c. ſhew them Mecca and 
ahomet's tomb, without ſtirring out of; their cells. ' 


 EBULLITION, in phyſics, the act of en itting bubbles, by a 
vehement agitation the parts of a fl art = I 


See Bol LIN. 


Pzhiloſophers are diſagreed about the cauſe, and manner of 
czbullition: ſome account for it from an attenuation -of the par- 


| ſuper-incumbent load: others, 


ticles of the fluid, at the bottom f the veſſel; which, d ! be- 
ing attenuated, become lighter, and heave upwards the 
ing with, and dilating the of the fluid, and ſo render- 
ing them ſpecifically lighter : and others, not from any attenu- 
ation, nor even rarefaction of the . 
action of heat; but from a rarefaction of the air pent up, and 
intetmixed vuith the fluid: which coming to expand, tends up- 


 watds againſt the preſſure of the left heated, leſs rarefied part 


4 


of the fluid. See Heat, A 


IA, Fe, | 
Amore preciſe account of the proceſs, ſee under the foreſaid 
article BoiLING; | ; 


EBULL1T10xX, in chymiſtry, Ec. is.alfo, uſed for A violent in- 


* 


51 
N 


teſtine motion, ot colluQatlon of parts, occaſioned by the 
mixture of {als of different . e e, e 
M 7 . [1 


— 2 * — ü—U— — 
_ -_ — — — — — — 
. ͤ ˙wM— a ee REY 


m the particles of fire mix - 


ticles of the fluid by the - 


: 
15 
6 


E C C 


Dr. Harris will have it properly, and immediately, to ſignify 

that particular ſtruggle, orefferveſcence, _— the min- 

gling together of an acid and alcaliſate liquor. Aci, and 
LCALI. OE 

Mr. Boyle has an experiment to ſhew, that a conſiderable ebx/- 

lition may be produced by ſuch a mixture, without the bodies 


acquiring any heat; nay, that a degree of cold may be produ- 
ced greater than was in either of the bodies ſingly; though ac- 


companied with a great ſtruggle, tumult, noiſe and froth. For 
having ſhook one part of oil of vitriol, into 12 parts of com- 
mon water, the mixture was at firſt ſenſibly warm: then, the 
ball of a thermometer was placed in it, till the included ſpitit 
had gained the t ment of the mixture; but then a conve- 
nient quantity of volatile ſalt of ſal armoniac, * 
A. n, to ſatiate the acid ſpirits of the mixture, the ſpitit in 
thermometer deſcended above an inch. See ErrERVE- 
ScENCE. w- i N | ths 
ECARTELE,, in heraldry. See QUARTERLY. ' ; 
ECCANTHIS, or ExcAxrRHIS, in medicine. See ExcAx- 
THIS, ; So, . 
ECCE-Howo *, among — a name given to a picture, 
wherein our Saviour * ented in a purple robe, with a 
crown on his head, and a reed in his hand; ſuch as he was 
preſenred before Pilate by the Jews. 1 "= 
words of the Jews 


The phraſe is Latin, borrowed from the 
themſelves, 


ecce homo. 15 
ECCENTRIC. | ExcxwrRic. 
ECCENTRICITY. C See the articles q EXCENTRICITY, 


ECCHYMOSIS, zxxrmor1s, the effuſſon of -blood from a 
rupture in ſome of the ſmall veins near the skin; caufing a 


lividity, or blueneſs thereof. 8 4 
This is alſo called ecchymoma, keguuνjS, and ſtands diſtinguiſh- | 


ed from emchymoſis, where there is no extravaſutioii. 
The ecchymoſis is either ſimple, or with- 
zs a diſeaſe of the skin, wherein the blood extravaſated by 
ſome blow or contuſion, upon its arrival between the fleſhy 
or muſcular parts and the cutis, ſtops there and turns black 
or livid, without — — of a wound,---In the latter, 
= extravaſated bl ſuppurates, and breeds an impoſt- 
ume. e 0 1 

ECCLESIA, a Latin, or rather Greek term, fignifying church. 
See CuURCcn. + 


In our ancient law-books, Fitz-Herbert obſerves, EccLesta, | 


EK RKAH⁰AIA, properly ſignifies a parſonage. Whence, if a preſen- 
tation were e to a chappel, as to a church, by the name 
of eceleſia, it changed the name thereof, and it preſently com- 
menced a church. ä * 
When the queſtion was, whether it were, ercleſia, ant _ - 
la pertinens ad eccleſiam? the iſſue was, whether it had b4p- 
rifleriom S ſepnlturam? for if it had the adminiſtration of 
ſacraments, 
CHAPPEL. 
Reſtitutione extradti ab ECCLESIA. 0 


 CReSTITUTION. 
Redo de advocatione ECC LESLIE. 4 


See Rc ro. * 
Warda EccxESIX. | {Warpa. * 
ECCLESIANS, EccLEs14ani, in church hiſtory. Upon an 


falling out, or miſunderſtanding, bet wee the emperors and | 


the church-men, the adherents to the emperot vi led ſuch us 
ſtuck to the intereſts of the church, and=chutereten; eccle- 


fiani; a term of reproach, anſwering to ot high-chirch- | 


men. % 2443869. 41. 34: 
ECCLESIASTES, one of the books of the Od Feſtament; thus 
called, by a Greek wo 
author declames, 
the world. | Dr 
This is Mariana's judgment; Grotius thinks otferwiſe; taking 
the book to derive its appellation from its being a collection of 
fine ſentences, and reflections on the vanity fete things of 
our earth, c. From the word N to a- 
maſs, or collect, who. Some Hebrew doctors, ſuppoſing 
the ſame ety mon, will have it to have been thus called on ac- 
count of its amaſſing a deal of wiſdom : others becauſe the 
author's aim is to aſſemble, and call together; all ſuch as are 
willing to conſult their ſafety, and avoid the dangers of the 
world: which is the opinion of Gejerus : laſtly, others, 
with Calovius, deduce it from his ſembling them about him, 
as a preacher aſſembles his auditor . 5 


or preaches, again 


There are different ſentiments as to the author of this book: 


the moſt common is, that it is Solomon's, whois ſuppoſed to 
have wrote it towards the cloſe of his life, to give tokens of 
his penitence to poſterity. TOON 
Grotius, indeed, takes the work to be poſterior to Solomon; 
and to have been wrote after his death by I know not what 
authors, ſix in number; who, to give their book the ter 
authority, put Solomon's name to it, and repreſented him' as 
' repentant. What he founds ſo many poſitive facts on, is, 
that we meet with words in this book, which are no where 
elſe ſeen, but in Daniel, Eſdras, and the Chaldee paraphraſes. 
Bur, it is certain, all, both Hebrews, Greeks and' Latins, 
havealways ſpoke of it asa work of Solomon. Indeed, there 
are authors, who have attributed all the books of Solomon'to 


q- 4. this is the man.---Such a perſon has a fine | 


abſceſs.* The former | 


and ſepulture, it was in law judged a church. See | 
1 | n ; 


ſignifying preaches; i regurd the 
the viers and vanices of |, em 


Iſaiah; but theſe are only to be underſtood as if that 
had collected them, It it be true, that there are 
words in the Eccleſiaſtes, it is eaſiet to ſuppoſe Solomon un. 
der ſtood that language, than to deny him the author of the bock. 
If the book is not Solomon's, becauſe Grotius has found tour 
or five words, which are only to be explained by the Chaldee 
and Arabic; we are not ſure of the author of any book in 
the Bible. - Moſes muſt not be the author of Geneſis; for 
even in the very firſt verſe of that book, we meet with two 
or three words, that are only deducible from Arabic 
How mati uuthors: attribute to Solomon, or to. Moſes, the 
book of Job, which. is that of all the books of the Old Tec. 
2 where there is the maſt Arabic, and Chaldee, orgy. 
c. a- inn | A 
In fine, Calovius aſſures us, that the true reaſon why Gro; 
tius would nct allow Solomon the author of the book of 
Eccleſiaſtes, is, that it ſpeaks too clearly, and preciſely ſot 
his time; of the unjverſal judgment, eternal life and the paing 
of hell, which yet are truths eſtabliſned befote Solomon, in 
the Pſalms, the Pentateuch, and Job. | 
There appear no reaſons, therefore, for denying this book to 
Solomon; but ſeveral for aſeribing it ro him. As, 49, The 
title of the book, which- aſſerts its author to be the fon of 
David, and king of Jeruſalem 29 Several paſſages in the 
| | boak, which agree go nö body bur chat prince, as c. i, v. 1. 
Ci. Vii. v. 24. 0. Xii. v. 9, Sc. 39. ( tradition. of 
the ancient. JewspandiChriſtians... , « 5. +» 
The Talmudiſts, and ather Rabbins, however, note that the 
book of — was ſome time ere it was put in the ta. 
non. See the Gemars on the Pirke Abboth, f. 1. col. 1. 
Maſſech Schabbathz c. 2. fol. 30. col. 2. Aben Ezra on the 
Ecclefiaſtes vii, 4. Maimonides, Moreh Nebochim, L. II. 
c. 18. and Mercerus, Calovius, and Gejerus on this book. 
ECCLESIAS TIC, or EccxxsAsTIcATL, ' ſomething belong- 
ing to, or ſet apart for the church; in. contradiltinQion to 
civil, or ſecular, which regard the world. See CI VII, C.. 
There are ecclefraſtical things and perſons: eccle/raftical les, 
' fariſdiftion, hiftory, ceremonies, diſciplin-, preferments, ke. 
See Law, JURISDICTION, HisToRyY, CEREMONY, Or. 
Ecclefiaſtical perſons, are either regular or ſecular, See N- 
GULAR and SECULAR.---In the empire there are three ecclef- 
| — eleQors, wz. the archbiſnops of Mentz, Treves, and 
:ologne, See ETxcrox.— In France, they have ecclefuſtical 
' peers, &c. See PEER. | | 
ECCcrLESIASTIC chinmbers.” See 
ECCLES1ASTIC.communisy. 
 EcCCLESTASTIC' corporation. 
 EccuB$1ASTIC faith. . uy 
'ECCLESIASTIC patronage. De the articles Taran: 
EccresrAgTiC. tradition. FT RADITION. 
 EccLES1ASTICAL caxres, are the convocation, court of dele- 
gates, of arches, of audience, ative court, count of pe- 
culiars, . biſhops court, and cons court. See each under 
its proper article, ConvocaTiOoN, AUDIENCE, ARCHES, C. 
Kctlefaſtical cenſures and puniſhments, are excommunctt- 
rivation, and depoſition, ot de- 


on, -penanice, nſion, 
gradation. y oy ener — PENANCE, SUSPEXSI- 
on, DEGRADATION, 'G&Ff+, ſee alſo CENSURE. 
ECCLESIASTICO- primo beneficio. babendo. | See the mch 
4 ooo 33 + 

ESIASTIGUS, an hal book, compoſed by Je 
; ſus the ſon of Sirach, and admitted, by the Romiſh church, 
Ants the canon of the Old Teſtament, See APOCRYPHA. | | 
dt is frequentlycited by the abreviation, Ecc/i. to diſtinguiſh it 

am the es, which is cited by Eccle. 

| c. 2. and the moderns Grotus, 
aund Druſins deny the author of the Ecclefrafticus to be Jeſu 
aAthe ſon of ,igrandſbn; of the high —— who fe- 
turned from Babylon with Zorobabel. Genebrard that 
* iJeſus-the ſon of Sirach was of the race of Jeſus ſon of Joſt 
preface to the books of Solomon, 


x dec. But this does not appear. 
; St, Jerome aſſures us, in his 

„Abat ber had ſeen-this book in Hebrem and that the Hebrews 
f — 5 — whicixthe jeſuite — — 
chat the high prieſt rote this booł in 7 
— logue to the book itſelf; and that 
* —ͤ— fer merge into * vrhich — 

| m the-.prologne:: that. he made: this tranſlation , 
where the — lived in bis 98th peur; that it was done un 
der the leg of: Htolemy Evergetes, ſueceſſo 
Philadelphus, who do reigu in the 14 1 
240 years before Chriſt ; that the grandfather had intitten . 
parables, which the grandſon changed 
laſtly, that the book, however, is attributed to 8 — 
by reaſon he changed, and added many things to 

nal. A r f 25 lure been 
Fa. Calmet takes the book of Eecleſtaſticus to 2 
compoſed under the pontificate of Onias III. ſon of & 
and thereign of Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria. the time 
that neither the author of the Latin tranſlation, nor larly 07 
when it was made, is known; but being quoted regu — 
all the ancient fathers, there is no doubt of its being 4 


CHAMBER: - FEE 
' 6 OMMUXITY. 
8 See the articles — 


FAirn. 


Ifidore, L. VI. 


ancient. He takes it to have been done by r 
the book of Wiſdom. flator 


CCOPE *, exron, in chirurgery, the ſame with excifion, 
k atation. See AMPUTATION. ; 


* The word is formed from the Greek, ao lev, ex/cindere, to | 


t off - N 0 
— likewiſe uſed for à kind of fracture, or ſolution 
of continuity of the skull, by a fienple incition. / See Fxac- 
TURE. renne 
OPROTICKS e, /xxroneaTIEA; in 1 — 
2 looſening remedies, which purge gently, by g the 
humours and excrements, and fitting them for expulſipa. See 
EvACUANTS, 'PURGATIVES, SO TNED 
* The word is compoſed of the Greek, particle , and woxpe; 
| excrement > 40 oY OS GR rf 7 
ECHARPE. - See BarTTERY en Echarpers, 4 4 
ECHEVIN. See the article EScuhE II. 
CHAIN ATE ſeeds, are ſuch as are prieklyand tough like the 
coat of a 2 as ſome ſuy, like the. skin of a hedge- 
See SEED. CR 'H, 2084 4 e440 \, 
ECHINUS, in architecture, a member, or ornament, .nearthe 
bottom of the Ionic, Corinthiah, and Compoſite icals ; 
which, from its circular fokm or contour, is called by the 
French, quart de nond, and by the Engliſh; y round, or 
boultin ; and from its being uſually: carved, or out with figures 
of eggs, &c. is called alſo by the Latins, nm, by the Jrali- 
ans, ovolo, the French, oexf, and the Engliſh, eggs and an- 
bor. See Tab. Archit. fig. 281 lit. p. Laſtly, the eggs be- 
ing encompaſſed with a cover, and thus bear 
blance to a cheſſnut cut open; the Greeks have cul lecꝭ it eee 
echins, a word Which denotes the prickly'cover of n chelf- 
nut. See BoULTIN, C. 
Ecamvs, is alſo uſed by fome botaniſts for the prickly or 
top of any plant; thus called from its likeneſs to/ an hedg 
. or the cover of a cheſſnut. ee e 
ECHIQUETE, in heraldry. See Cuxcxr. 1 Cie ined 
ECHO *, or Eceno, a ſound reflected, or reverberated, from 
aſolid, concave body, and ſo repeated to the ear. SeeSounD, 
and REFLECTION. ' ＋ 


* 


* The word is formed of the Greek, „eg, And, of the verd | 


Ne, fono, 4 ſound. 12 p 
The Peripatetics, who took ſound for I know not what 
cies, or image o the ſonorous body, impreſſed on the-adjoin- 


ing air, account for echo from a reſilition of that ſpecies, oc- | 


cafjoned by its meeting ſome obſtacle in the way. But the 
moderns, who know found to confift in a certain tremor, or 
vibration in the ſonorous body communicated to the contigu- 
ous air, and « means to the ear, give a more conſiftznt 
account of echo. LO IEEE 3 
For a tremulous body, ſtriking on another ſolid body, it is 
evident, may be repelled without deſtroying: or diminiſhing its 
tremor ; and conſequently a ſound may be redoubled by the 
reſilition of the tremulous body, or air. See SOUND... 


ſolve the echo: for then every pla furface of a fol 
boy, A$ being fit to ar ig be or ſound, rould 
1 which we find does not hold... 

0 


But a fimple reflexion of the ſonotous air, is Ca fol ee * 
- le 7 


- 


concameration, or vaulting were nec 
let, and by collecting, ro heighten and iu 
wards reflect the ſound j as we find is the cafe in reflectiug the 
rays of light, where a'concave mirror is required. 

In effe&, as often as a ſound-ſtrikes pe 


other parallel wall; ſo oft will it be 
a one. * FF. 
or an echo to be head, thereforey it is neceſſaty 
the line of reflexion 5-for the bo made 
hear its. echo, it is neceſſaty icular-10 the place 
which reflects it: and for 2 manifold Or tautological echo, it 
ſs neceſſary there be a number of Walls and Habt, or cavities, 
placed behind each other, or froting en other. ' 


is the Tſe 
; eur be in 


7 


A fingle arch, or con and re- 
liect all the ſbund | tion | _ 
behind it, part of the: ſound; -thicher,' col- | 
efted and refleGed, as before, will piefent another echo: or 
were be anothen ooncavity, oppoſes. a. a due diſhince to the 
former, the ſound reſle Sed from the one upon the other will 

be toſſed dach again by this latter, e. %% ĩᷣͤ 
Many of the phenomena f vb are welbcanfidered 


ing either diteckfy, or obliquely; ou 
vyliether 5 2 R 


weak to be beat quite back again to bim that made it, or that 
it does return 10 bim, but 10 welk, that it cannot be dis- 


crned; or that he ſtands in # wrong place to receive the re- 


| 


bearing ſome reſem- many. n 1 
JI. Echoing may be ſo contrived as that re 
| ing the — and 


produce an echo, therefore; it ſhould ſeem that a bind of | the ſame 
, in order to col- 
creaſe, and after- | 


| icularly on a wall, | 
behind which is any thing of vault, or äreh, or eren an- 


the ſound to} 


ECH 


flected ſound, which paſſes over his head 


„under his fect; or 


on one fide of him, and which therefore ma be heard by a 


— „* ing in the — the reffected ſound does come, 

rovided no int inter cept it; but f 

2 LA. „ r Forres. 0nd} not by him that 

Eche*s may be produced with different circumſtances : for, 

1. A plane obſtacle reflects the ſound back in its due tone and 

loudneſs; allowance being made for the proportionable- de- 

creaſe of the ſound, according to its diſtance. See Prane. 

2. A convex obſtacle reflects the ſound ſomewhat ſmaller, 

and ſomewhat quicker, though weaker, than it otherwiſe 
12 f 1 


would be. See Convex. _ = 

3. A concave obſtacle, echo's back the ſound, , flower, 

and alſo inverted; but never according to the of words. 
| See ConCAVE. - ' 1K 6 | 1161.4 


Nor does it ſeem poſſible to contrive any fingleecho, that ſhall 
invert the ſound, and repeat backwards : becauſe, in ſuch caſe, 
the word laſt ſpoken, that is, which laſt occurs to the ob» 
ſtacle, muſt be repelled firſt, which cannot be. For where, in 
the mean time, ſhould the firſt words hang and be concealed ; 


pot bow, after ſuch a pauſe, be revived, and animated again 


into motion? , | 

From the determinate c@tcavity, or archednefs of the refle&- 

ing bodies, it may happen that ſome of them Mall only echo 
+ back one determinate note, and only from one place. 


of the ſound than when nearer; which is the reaſon why 
ſome echo's repeat but one ſyllable; ſome one word, and ſome 


| | 
4. The echoing body being removed farther off, it reflects more 
| 


- fieQing the found from one to the other, 
| "RA tne ili gud! rey be mud; by Gs. plac 
, that a wnltiple' echo. may be placing the 
. echorny bodies, at unequal diſtances, as that they may reflect 
© all one way, and not one on the other; by which means, a 
manifold ſucceſſive ſound will be heard; one clap of the hands 
like many; one ha like a laughter; one-fingle word like mas 
ny of the ſame tone and accent; and ſo one viol, like many 
the ſame kind, imitating each other, - val ed 
_ echoing bodies thay be ſo ordered, that from any one 
found given, they ſhall produce many echo's, different both as 


mutually, or — and by ſucceſſion, out ot one ſound, 
| 


to tone and intenfion. By which means a muſical room may 
be ſo contrived, that not only one inſtrumenr playing thercin, 
Wall ſeem many of the ſame ſort and ſize, but even a conſort 
of different ones; only by placing certain echoing bodies fo, as 
4 3 played, ſhall be returned by chem in 3ds, ths, 


'Ecnto, is alſo uſed for the place where the repetition of the ſound 
is produced, or hee. 
Echo"; are diſtinguiſhed into divers kinds, viz. * B01 
1. Single; which return the voice but once; whereof ſome 
are f#oxical, which only return a voice when modulated into 
ſome lar muſſcal tone. Others, polyſyilabical, which 
return many ſyllables, words and ſentences. See Por rsxx- 


LABICAL. _ : L | IF, 
2. Mwltiple, or taxtological, which return ſyllables and words 
i See TAuToLOGICAL. 


In echo, the place w 


imes 8 
e the ſpeaker ſtands, is cal led the cen- 


trum 
volce, the centrum phonocampricum. See CENTRUM. 
At the ſepulchre of Metella, wife of Craſſus, was an echo, 
which repeated what a man ſuid, five times. Authors men- 
tion a tower at Cyzicus, where the echo repeated ſeven times. 
One of the fineſt c we read of, is that mentioned by Bar- 
thius, in his notes on Statius's Thebait, L. VI. v. 
repeated the words a man uttered ſeventeen times: it was on 
tie batilrs of the Rhine, between Coblents and Bingen. Nar- 
thius aſſures us, no ＋ —— he writes; and had told 
ſcventeen repetitions.” And whereas, in common echo's, the 
repetition is not heard till ſome time after hearing the words 


' ſpoke; or the notes ſung; in this, the perſon who ſpeaks, ot 
75 in but the repetition ws a 
—— in ſurpti ing varieties; the echo ſeeming, ſometimes 
to approach nearer, and ſomerimes to be further off. Some- 
times the voice is heard very diſtindtly, und ſometimes ſcarce 
at all. Ohe hears only one voice, and another ſeveral: one 
| hears the echo on the right, and the other on che left, c. 
Eeno, in archit ig applied to certain vaults, and arches, 
moſt commonly of elliptical; or parabolieal figures; uſed to 
redouble ſounds, add produce art: „len 
The method of making an artificial echo; is taught by the 
ö netrid; ut the end of his book on 
Vitrüvius tells us, that in divers parts of Greece, and Italy; 
| — * under the ſeats of 
the theatres, to render the ſound of the adtors voices more 
clear, and make a kind of echo ; by which means, of the pro- 
digious multitude of perſons t ar thoſe ſpectacles, every 
body might hear with caſe 4 | | | 
Ecno, in 
lat words, or ſyllables, of each verſe, 


if 
f 
1 
i 
| 
| 


phonicum ; and the object, or place, that returns the 


30. Which 


denotes a kind of wherein the 
poetry, 4 n en 2 
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which being repeated a- part, anſwers to ſome queſtion, or 
other matter, contained in the verſe. 2 
Such is that famous echo of Eraſmus, decem annos conſumpſi 
in leg endo Cicerone one, i. e. ove, aſine. . 
The firſt echo, in verſe, according to Paſquier, is that in the 
Sytvæ of Johannes ſecundus; but Paſquier is miltaken; for 
the ancient Greek and Latin poets have wrote echo's. This, 
Martial intimates plainly enough, when laughing at ſuch ſorts 
of baubles, he ſays, there is nothing like them among his po- 
ems. Nuſquam greculo quod recaxtat echo: by which, on the 
one ſide, he ſhews there were Latin poets in his time, who 
made echo; and on the other, that the invention came from 
the Greeks, , | | 
Ariſtophanes, in his comedy, intitled geoueÞopratyear, introduces 
Euripides in the perſon of echo, And Callimachus, in the 
eker  EnfSaipw To Toad To nt Auto, ſcems to have intended 
nd Or ere. 

ECHOMETER *, in muſic, a kind of ae, or rule, with 
ſeveral lines divided thereon, ſerving to meaſure the duration, 

or length, of ſounds, and to find their intervals, and ratio's. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, „ee, ſound, and wr;ou, 
meaſure. ; 

ECLECTIC “, Ecrtcrici, a name given to ſome ancient 
philoſophers, who without attaching themſelves to 7 jor 
ticular ſect, took what they judged good, and ſolid 

each. . 

* Hence their denomination ; which, in the original Greek, 
Feger, that may be choſen, or that chuſes, of the verb n 

T chuſe. 
Laertius notes, that they were alſo, for the ſame reaſon, de- 
nominated analogetici, but that they called themſelves Phila- 

 lethes, i. e. lovers of truth, 

The chief, or founder of the eclectici, was one Potamon, of 
Alexandria, who lived under Auguſtus, and Tiberius; and 


Pyrrhonians, formed the eclectic ſect; which Voſſius calls the 


eclective. 


ECLEGMA *, or EcLicMA, EkRIMAA, in medicine, a peQto- | 
ral remedy, of the conſiſtence of a thick ſyrup; called alſo | . 
| fan pearance of light; which Gaſſendus, 
* The word is Greek, formed of , and Maran, to lick; by | | 
the 


lohoch, lin&us, and lambative, See Lonocu, G's. 
reaſon the patient is to take it by licking it o end of a li- 
quorice ſtick dipt therein 1 in order that being taken thus by 
ittle and little, it may remain the longer in the paſſage, and 
moiſten the breaſt the better. . | 
There are eclegma s of poppy, others of lentils, others of ſquills, 
c. Their intention is to heal, or eaſe the lungs in coughs, 
peripneumonies, c. and are uſually compoſed of oils, in- 
corporated with ſyrups. (VB LE NN 
ECLIPSE *, in aſtronomy, a privation of the light of one of 
the luminaries, by the interpofition of ſome opaque body, either 
between it and the eye; or between it and the ſun, See Sux, 
Moor, and SATELLITE. - 

* The word is derived from the Greek, „i, Of cory, de- 
| ficio, I fail. 15 | oo bo Fo | 
The ancients had frightful ideas of eclipſes, fs preſages of the 
molt diſmal events: Plutarch aſſutes us; that at Rome, it was 
not allowed to talk publicly of any natural cauſes of ecl:pſes. 
They made a huge noiſe with brazen inſtruments, and raiſed 

loud ſhouts, during eclipſes of the moon, as thinking thereby 
to eaſe her in her labour: whence Juvenal, ſpeaking of a 
. talkative woman, ſays; «na laborantt poteri. ſuccurrere lung. 
Others have attributed the eclipſe of the moon to the arts of 
magicians, who by their inchantments, plucked her out of 
heaven, and made her skim over the graſs.,, The natives of 
Mexico keep faſt, e and, particularly, their 
women, who beat and abuſe themſelves, drawing blood from 
their arms, c. They imagine the moon has been wounded 
by the ſun in ſome quarrel between them. 
The duration of an ECLIPSE,[is'the time between the immerſion, 
and emerſion. N pb .- tt . O i 
Immerſion, or incidence of an 'ECL1PSE,, is the moment when 
part of the ſun ot moon's disk firlt begins to be hid. See la- 
MERSION. ü J A re e ee of bet, 
Emenſion, or eæxpurgatios of an Ecxirsk, is the time when the 
eclipſed luminary begins to re- appear, or emerge out of the 
ſhadow. See Rasa % e b e IAA 
To determine the duration of eclipſes, they uſually divide the 
diameter of the luminary eclipſed; into twelve equal patts, 
called digits, or digiti ecliptici. See DIGIT. 


Eclipſes, are divided with reſpe& to the luminary eclipſed, into 


eclipſes of the ſun, of the moon, and of tbe ſatellites: and with | 


. reſpe& to the circumſtances, into total eclipſes, partial, annual, 
&c. 2 ae | 
the moon, is a deficiency of light in the moon, oc- 
caſioned by a diametrical oppoſition of the earth between the 

- ſun aud moon. See Moo. 


The manner of this eclipſe is exhibited in Tab. Aſtronom. fig. 34. 

where A repreſents the earth, and B or C the moon. b 

. When all the light of the moon is intercepted, i. e. when her 
whole disk is covered, the eclipſe is ſaid to bezotal; when only 

part, partial. When the zotel eclipſe laſts for ſoine time, it is 


SS > 


their duration: further off ſill, there are only partial ones, 


K —BW om rr oe ee „ 


who, weary of doubting of all things with the Sceptics and | 4. n all lunar eclipſes, the eaſtern ſide 15 what fiel inn 


| Weſterly than the carth's ſhadow, yet ber proper motion being 


cart 
Altranony of lunar 


in or near the nodes, will fall into the earth's ſhadow, though 
the. ſun and moon be in their apogees. And much more, if 
they be in or near their perigees, by reaſon the ſhadow is then 


in the place of the moon's paſſage, for any given time. Find 


ſideration ; hut, increaſes the apparen 
N 1 ! would give the ſemi- diameter 


— 
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ſaid to be totalis cum mora, total with continuance: when 

inſtantaneous, totalis ſine mora, total without contin * 
- Eclipſes of the moon, only happen in the time of full 

by reaſon it is only then the earth is between the a 

moon. Nor do they happen every full moon, by A 

the obliquity ot the moon's way with teſpect to the ſun's: 0 

only in thole fall moons; which, Happen either in the n . 
or very pear them, 
diameters of the moon and 


the latitude af the nioon, or the diſtance 
888 Non. — — RET cane 


ee of ten; 
diametets of the ; 


eclipſes may happen in à greater latitude of the moon, 
a greater diſtance from the nodes, and conſequently — 
often obſerved in any Que part of the earth, than ſolar one;.. 
though, with reſpect to the whole earth, the latter gre as ff. 
| 2 % — 2 fo as | 
2. Total eclipſes, and thoſe of the longeſt duratio! ; 
the very — of the ecliptic; by reaſon the Eden e 
earth's ſhadow then falling on the moon, is conſiderah] 
greater than her disk. There may likewiſe be 07a. age 
within a little diſtance off the nodes; but the further, the leſ 


„„ „„er eee = 


and at length none ag all; as the latitude and the ſemi-diamerer 


of the moon tagether, ate either leſs, equal, or greater 

the , the 1 e " . 4 
3. lunar eslipſes ate univerſal, i. e. are viſible in all gu 
of the globe which haye the moon above their horizon —— 
are every, where, of the ſame magnitude, and begin and end 


and alſo emerges ; ſo that though at firſt the moon be more 


0 than the ſume, ſhe overtakes and outgoes it. 
he moon, even in the middle of an echpſe, has uſuallya 
icio 
ler, &c, attribute to the light of the earth's — > wu 
. mitted, thither. See ATMOSPHERE. ,,. | 
LaClly, She, graws, ſeu6ibly paler and dimmer, before ever he 
enters. within tbe earth's ſhadow, Which is attributed to the 
h's See PENUMBRA, |j , , 
of LAPSES, or the hd of colnet 
times, places, mag nitudes, and other phenomena.---Prelimi 
1... To find the length, of the earth's adowy, cone. Fin 
the ſun's diſtance fram the earth for the given time; ſee Sux 
and Disraxck. Then, as the, ſun's, diameter is known in 
2 of the earth, — 82 5 of the cone will be 
ad rom the rules given under Su AD. 
Lee er Bf the ſun's. greateſt . diſtance from. the earth, 
96, ſemirdiamęters of the earth; and the ſun's fem- 
,,Gaineter to be tg that of the earth as, 153 to 1. Tben will 
we length of the ſhadgwy cone be found 230 . 
Hence, as the moon's leaſt diſtance, from the earth, is ſcarce 
64 ſemi-diameters ; the moon, when in oppoſition to the fun, 


F# * 


10 


longer; and the moon nearer the baſe. of the cone. 
21 o find the parent ſemi-diameter of the earth's ſhadow, 


the ſun and moon's diſtance from the earth; and thenge, thei 
horizontal parallaxes : add the parallaxes, together, 122 


is the apparent ſemi- diameter of the ſhadow- 


8. "hus, ſuppoſe the moon's horizontal patallax $6, 48", the 
un's 


the ſum is 56' 2 ; from which the 


6K leaves 40/ 49 for 
r os toe 
Note, M. de la Hire omits the ſun's parallax, as of Ar 
the apparent ſemi-diametet of #* 

hadaw, by a whole minute, for the ſhadow of the atmoſphere; 
i of the ſhadow, in our i. 


nne © : 
2 latikude, AL, at the time of ber oppoſiton, 


2 


* 3 * - * 


together with the angle at the node B, being hen h . 


80 GS ae the centers Al, * the —. — 2 ; 
Since in the ſpherical triangle AlL, reQangular at I; { 
AL is given, as alſu the angle AL, as being the . | 
ment of LAI, or B to a tight angle; the arch A 
ical trigonometry: and fince 


centres Al, is found by i 8 . 
See 
SPHERICAL triangle. 


a right angle: and the moon's latitude A L is given: 
IL. I will. likewiſe. be found by ſpherical trigonomett). 
To determine the bounds 5 EcL1psE of the ibo 


ECL | 
the hadow) add the ſemi-diameters of the moon in 
nigæo, and of the ſhadow, Ago the ſun in apogæo; 
which you will have the fide O, fx 36. Then, in the 
ical triangle MNO, having given the angle at the node, 
whoſe quantity is the moon's greateſt latitude in the con- 
junctions; the AA O; find the 
g diſtance from node NO: which is the utmoſt 
bound, beyond which the eclipſe cannot reach. After the ſame 
manner, adding the apparent -diameters of the moon in 
apogæo, and of the ſhadow of the ſun in perigeo, for the 
ſake of having the LH, in the le NLH ; the diſtance 
of the moon, from. the aſcending n HN, will be found by 
ical trigonametry ; which is the bound within which the 
will neceſſarily be eclipſed. vs 

Thas, e. gr. the ſemi-diameter of the ſhadow, when the ſan 


is in apogro, and the moon in 20, according to Kepler, | 
» " 40”. : And the apparent = bens of the moon in | 


z0 16' 220. Conſequently MO is 66%, or 1? &/; and 
therefore there will be no eclipſe at all, if the moon's latitude 
be greater than 10 6'. Now, as the ſame angle N is ſuppoſed 
by Kepler to be 3 18", | 


Sin. N 8967 
1 MO 92877235 8 
Whole Sine 100000000 


Log: of Sine ON 93177096: The number | 
correſponding to which in the tables is 11 59“ go". It, 
therefore, the moon's diſtance from the ng node be 

than 12*; no eclipſe can happen; And, in like man- 
ner, the ſemi-diamer of the ſhadow in the fan's perigee, and 
the moon's apogee is 43 50“, and the moon's ſemi- diameter 
in her apogee 15. Conſequently, LH is 58“ go". And, 
therefore, there will be an eclipſe, if the moon's latitude do 
not exceed »Þ But here, às before, the argument of the 
latitude is found 10 40˙. | ; 
Ta determine the quantity of an eclipſe, or the number of digits 
eclipſed. Add the moon's ſemi- diameter IK, (fig. 35) tothe 
ſemi-diameter of the ſhadow AM ; then will AM+IK= 
AI+IM+IK=AI+MK. From this ſum, therefore, ſub- 
tract the arch between the centers Al, the remainder gives | 
the ſcruples, or parts of the diameter eclipſed MK. Say, | 
therefore, as the moon's diameter KH, is to the ſcruples, or 

thereof eclipſed MK; fo is 12, to the digits eclipſed. 

us, ſuppoſing KH, 3o' 44", and conſequently IK, 15 23”; 
AM, 41 13“; and AL, 43' 14": the moon's ſemi-diameter | 
will be 15“ 22%, and that of the ſhadow Ai“ 13/7; the ſum | 
whereof, is 36“ 35/7. From which the arch between the 
centers 43' 14”, being ſubtracted, leaves 13“ 21“ ſcruples, 
or Sor ſeconds; Then as 1844 : 801 : 12 : 5 Ter dig. or 


dig. 13“ 2, 

o find 155 ſeruples of half duration of ay eclipſe, or the arch 
of the lunar orbit, which her center deſcribes from the beginning | 
of the eclipſe to the middle thereof.--- Addthe ſemi-diameters of 


— ́ʒ4ͤ—ojb 


the ſhadow AP, and the moon PN ws oak the ſum gives 


AN: from the ſquare of AN, the fquare of Al; 


the remainder is the ſquare of IN. And the fquare root of | 


this reſidue is the atch IN required, 


To find the ſcruples of half duration of total darkneſs, in a total 
93 the moon's ſemi- diameter 8 V, 0 75 37. from 


is AS: in 


the triangle Al 8, which is rectangular at I, therefore, we | 


oblem. 214 end * | 
To K the beginning, middle; and end of a lunar eclipſr.—Say, 


as the moon's 


in the 


the double of which gives the whole tration. - Laſtly, fub- | 


tract the time of half duration, from the | 
middle of the eclipſe, the remainder will be the 
ackeſs And add the fune to the ſame, the 
Suppoſe, e. gr. Llær rr IN 2530", 1 
moon gþ 23” N Nana of the nou 
30 12½ or 1812”, then will 


: 


wilt be 
full 


„ 
— 


32581581 


Log. bor. Y from O 

Log. 3600 35630275 

Log. II 23891660 

ä -k rßv»·ꝛ8ßÄrʒ;ͤͤ —v— — 
$9454685 


„ Log cine required 26373104; the trade 
or. J. | — a 


Laſtly 


omaly, from, the thus of full moon, and add it to the fame | 


ſcribe a circle 
meter 
Z. Let AL be equal ta the latkudeof the moon at ond 


de in c. 


. 2 
"—_— nding to which, in the tables, or 8-6"; | 
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Time' of full moon 13 49”; 
+ Time of middle ec 8 27 . | 


Log. hor. ) from 32581581 
Log. F600 35563025 
Log. IN; OOH 


" _—_ 
—— 
. 


68967959 


| . of half duration 26386378; the number 
correſponding to which, in the = is . or, 


th 127, 31”; 


Duration of eclipſe 2 25 mw 
. Time of middle eclipſe n 15 43 
Half duration ſubtract. 1b 12 31 


—_— 


— 


— 


Beginning of ecl; >  $k ta 
Time ode ok 15 43 
Half duration added ib 12 31 


End or eclipſe 2 


100 28 14 


To calenlate an eclipſe of the mn. 1. For the given time 


of the mean full moon, compute the moon's diſtance from 
the node; to find whether there be an eclipſe or not: as taught 


| in the firſt problem. 


2. Compute the time of the true full moon, with the ſun and 
moon's true place reduced to the ecliptic. | 

3. For the time of the true full moon, compute the moon's 
true latitude, the diſtance of each luminary from the earth; 
with the horizontal patallaxes, and apparent ſemi- diameters. 
4. For the ſame time, find the ſun and moon's true horary 
motion. | 
5: Find the apparent ſemi-diameter of the ſhadow. 

* The arch between the centers Al, with the arch 


. Compute the ſcruples of half duration IN. , 
gals Determine the beginning, middle, and end of 
e eclipſe. | | 
ind the ſcruples eclipſed and thence the quantity of 
the eclipſe : as taught under t 18 — problems. - 
E. fir Lhpag Hug yr cc wane x heyy nnd 
of Lpcenber, u 3 45 4 afternoon; and then the moon's 
diſtance from the aſcending node, was 5* 22' 36”. Conſe- 


quently the full moon was eclipſed; Now, for that timp we 


True full moon \ 23 49” 
True place of the ſun 2 2 — 


Moon's true larit. 43 2 
Horizont. parallax. be XY 
| $6 1 
a7 16 5 
| 15 22 
True horar. mot. of Y from 30 Fa 
-diam. of W 41 13 
Arch between the centers 43-14 
ene Arch LI 199 -F 
Scruples of half duration 2 85 
„ Scruples echpſed 13 21 
jon of 25 
ing 3 1 


AN, of the 
of the ſhadow. AP, and of the moon PN, de- 
DEC ; and with the interval of the femi-diz- 
adow P, draw another concentric circle EM 
FR, which will exhibit the feftion of the ſhadow in the paſ- 
is | „ NA 


ning of the echpſe; and in L erect a perpendicular LN, 

the greater circle in N, towards the weft, Then 

will the center of the moon, at the beginning of the ccljpſe, 
Spe 2-5 +5246 ; (07 WET ER 2 4 

4. After like manner, make AS * to the latitude of the 

moon at the end of the eclipſe; and in 8, erect a perpendicu- 

5 will the center of the moon be 
in Q; at the end of the echpſe. | | | 


5. Connect the points O and N by a-tight line: ON will be 


— 1 ww» 
— — = Oy IDO —— 
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7 
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diameter, deſcribe circles PV and Su hic wille hivit the ler, at at 199 167 Rireipluy, at 139 49... & P.. 
moon at the beginning and an of * ge if nh in other 87 jud es 905 42" 7 65 Ans ba ' 
7. Then, from A, leiting fa 55 rl Fe 06 1 "At to ON; 1 . neceſſ? 15 Aude 25'; Tycto, 159 155 
the center of the moon will. in [ts t Oe "of the 1 y; 


&, 17 45 10 0 Tag 787 
dark neſs. * .. fad] FLY e i e. e ſemi-djamger 
Wherefore, 1iſtty, from 1 15 gr. dterd 4 the moon's ;; Of the ere in 7. rom which ſober 
ſemi-diamerer, deſcribe, 7 Birng this will repreſent 'the | inge WY. Facet : Unibde: 80 570 r is the Teruples Lon 
Parks Of x Gameter, cp 10 25 the ſem 


moon in the greateſt dat nets by all at the ſame time the quan- 


tity of the ec/iþſe. 5 8 wr fan is 1 1755 15 eclipfe 24; {0 are 6 dip; Pits TR 
Kerl the las Js an Fahne of the ſun's: 22 oeca- 577 {c 165 5 ro 1 12 5 Ms 
ſioned by a q Date 4 N of the moon bet cen the 107 145 17 5 of Hal n line s immerſun ... 
ſun and the earth: See FAkTH. fe ant Is W me as that dell ters 12 larar ecliß es, 
It is diſtinguiſhed, like that of the moon, into total and par. 2 * the War n of a ho 2 ind the 
tial, &c. to which muſt, be added; a third ſpecies called an-] motion of the moon from. the un, fe 95 hour before the 
exler; conjunction, and anorher hour alter Ke lay, as the 3 — 
Eclipſes of the fab, ſome authors obſerve, ſhould in propricty horary motion is to the ſeconds in an ou ſo ate che ſcrup) leg 
be called eclipſe of the earth. See EARTH. of half duration to the time of. immerfigh ; and ag the latter 


As the moon is found to have a parallax of latitude; eclipſes horary motion is to the ſame ſeconds, ſe 0 o are the ſame ery 
of the ſun only hap Ti When the latitude of the moon, | of half duration to the time of immerſion, Laſty, 55 
viewed from the ſun, is leſs than the aggregate of the apparent the time of immerſion, to that of ins. the W 5 
ſemi· diameter of the fun and moon. Solar eclipſes, therefore, | the total duration. 
happen when the moon js in conjunAjon With the ſun, in, or | To determine the beginnin „ middle, a ad end Ha ſolar e 
near the nodes, i, e. at the new mo Conſequently, the | From the moon's Hatirude, for the 5 tie of conjundting:” 2nd 
- memorable ec roſe 0 the ſun, at our Aar s paſſion, happen- the arch IL, (fig. 35.) or the diſtanc of the greateſl 
ing at the time of all moon, hen the Tun and moon are in] rity. Then ſay, as the horary motion of the moon from the 
oppolition, was preternagural.. See CONJUNCTION, Orrosi- ſun, before the conjun&ion, is to 3600, ſeconds of an 
- T10N, e. ſo is the diſtance of the greateſt W to the interval of 
{ Though the new moon cover the ſun from the earth, yet is | time between the 0 darkneſs and the conjuncton. 
not there an eclipſe 7 new mbon ; by reaſon the moon's] Subtrack this intet r A in the firſk and third quarter of the 
| way is not preciſely un nder the ecliptic, but placed obliquely |  atiomaly; from the t me of the conjui 45 and in the other 
. thereto; otily interſecting i twice in every petiod. So that quarters, add it to 3 ſame; the Tec is the time of the 
eclipfes can only be occafioned in ſuch new moons, as happen lebe darknefs. "Laſtly, from the time of the prexeſt 


in theſe intetſections ot nodes, or very near them. | kneſs, ſubtra& the time of incidence, and add it to the 
N In the nodes, when the moo ni has no viſible latitude, the oc- | time of dune; the difference, in the firſt caſe, will be the 
| cultation is total ; and with ſome continuance, when the disk | ene! and the ſum, in the latter caſe, the end of the 
| of the moon, in perigæo, appears greater than that of the ſun , 

in apogæo, and its ſhadow is extended beyond the fitrface of | Init, ar as the interyal between the E ce and the 
the earth; - without continuance, at moderate diſtances, obſcority is ry. 'ſmall, and 55 
1 When the cuſj or point of the moon *; ſhadow, barely touches x is ſcarce worth while to be lo 0 Nen — 
| the earth. aſtly, oat of the nodes, but near them, the eclip- | itigl = many authors uſe the time « e 


| ſes are 9 partly] K ar of the greareſt darkneſs, Ty 8 8 ee 
| be circumſtances of ſolar eclipſet, ate, 1. That none ] Acta | 
| of them are univerſal :' that is, none of them are ſeen E. gr. in bur car, | 
N throughout the whole hemiſphere, which the ſun is then — So e, 27 of g , 
above; the moon's disk being much too little, and much too | me Tims ol 0 80 N. uf 2 | 
near the earth, to hide the m from the . of the earth, * LT HL 10 2300 1690 10 
[ which is fifteen times bigger than it. 2 5 daa of * ; 28 34 
J 2. Nor does the eclipſe appear r the ſame in all parts of ll Fg 10 R r big. 33 
| earth, where it is ſeen; but when in one place it is n 2 {1 | 
i another it is partial. 1 | Time of conjun@ion Fe 7 9 
1 Further, when the moon, being in her apogee, appears 1 much > Tt of eme e Ef a 
! leſs than the ſun ; as happens moſt ſenſibly, when: tf i df bad SHIDELIDIID 3 a ; 
| rigæo: the cuſp of the lunar "ſhadow not react ; the earth, we, 7 
| ſhe becomes in a central conjunction with the yet n ot bus 101% 3 End 2915 . bs 4 
able to cover his disk; but lets his Wee pear "like af e 2218, 102g 
lucid ring or bracelet ; hence called an 22 15 0 Ot. K you Aa t W more accuracy, ſubia8 


It does not happen at the fame time, it places where | aAbbut two hal 8 for he diſtan 58 fern. the conjundjo 
7 is ſeen ; but appears more early to the welt rt, parts, and ſeen, and the. time of ih © green BDC 
later to the eaſtern. 


nd the mobn ent latitade at. 1 beginning and end 
4. Irs beginning is always on the weſtern fide the fun, and on eclipſe ws ph the e argv bf” the eginni N 2 


— — 
9 — — ——̃— 82 


the ſame fide ir ends. ip ted for the" time Of 92 app conjunction, ſubttadt 
5. In moſt ſolar echpſes, a moon's datkened * is covered e of half duration, t Ke. Fs dee motion of of the 
1 with a faint, dawning ! which is common attributed to *. 15 time of i 10 dene the remainder, izthe 
| ped * of the light, 1 n the inn part of the Famenr of latitude, at the being of the eclipſe... 


| the ſame ſutn add the ſame ſcruples, together with the 
1 Tol, In total eclipſes of the ſun, the 's s limb is ſeen * bbs motion anſwering to the time 2 emergence: the re · 
1 ant by a pale citele of light ; which che late aſtrono- Ae! is the atgument of latitude, ' At, the end of the eclipſe. 
mers take for a manifeſt Indication of a lunar atmoſphere. "od e Prin "of 'the latitude given; the moon's true latitude 


ATMOSPHERE. + uk is found after — Common manner, (See LATITUnE) 
1 The aſtronomy of the Ecuurts of the mg Te herne the I Nw from the t frog * the a . | 
x bounds of a ſolar eclipſe. n The c. eitude of 75 e we. at the beginning. d 
If the moon's paraltax were in afible, the bots of a ſolar 2 War ech Aten; to draw a type or figure thereof This 
1 eclipſe would be determined er the lame ame manner as thoſe o 8 5 atready taught for 77 15 of the moon. 
| a lunar : but by reaſon, here is a ſenſible Parattax, we jt Th calculate 35 ECriPsSE of rhe Er Find the mean new 
F ater our meaſures a little, bi. 8 le thens e true one; together with the place 
. Add the opparent ſemi-diamerers of the luminaries both i in the! apparent ume of the true one. 

| a o and perige 9 | * For 1 big time of the xrue new moon, computethe 
1 2. Since the Fi iminithes the, northern latitude; to the | app & new 2 obſeryed. 
| former ſum, add the greateſt parallax of latitude offible : and * i Wie zune of the new 1 compurts 
[| ſince the parallax augmeuts the ſouthern' latitude, from the 4 1 r 
F fame ſum, ſubtract the preateſt parallax of Ebru Thus, 5 e th Wt e 1 

| in each caſe, will you have the true latitude, beyond which 1 Fi be the g EY Ion n 

| there can be no eclipſe. Een * 


This latitude given, the moon's diſtance from the nodes, be- 6. Thbence es d ending al the . 
yond which eaſe: cannot happen, is found, as already di- 'clipfe; os the debt fy god 
rected for lunar eclipſes. F ee 'the 1 problems, it it is 2 Nent, chat all the 
As different authors follow very different hypotheſes, with trouble, an ue of the calculüs, ariſes from the paral- 
regard to the apparent diameters of rhe luminaries, and the laxes of lon inde e and latitude ; ithout which, the 
greateſt parallax of latirude'; they differ much in affigning lation of has. eclipſes would be the lame with chat of _ 
the bounds at which ſolar ec/ipſes happen. Ptolemy makes ones. 
the utmoſt bound of ecli ipſes at T 25!, diſtance foin the | ECr1PsEs. of zhe ſattllizes.. See SATEzLITES of Jupiter. . a 
| node; Copernicus, at 190 12“; Tycho, at 18 25“ Kep-| The chief circamftatices here obſerved are, 1. That the — 
DE. | lites of Jupiter undergo two or three kinds of eclipſes; v of 


| are proper, bein rack a happen. when Jopicer's 
£% dei popes ng fuck them and the fi þ ge 


. lmoſt every da r, F famſtead and ta vl, 
| e herein; e a L 


com 15 jo jeet's a, 
ſions | xs an 
TE ue oce 1 0 ta 7 1 rl 575 
ſame ſatellites, coming too n Jopiter's bc 
u his hight wien eco oi. Zenſeact 
vially. In whic Jupiter wel it ite ex] 
Kind of eclipſe obſerved like A mac . hong 
piter's disk, with 4 motion contrary” 


tranſitinng 
Fol ere 100 1 8 moon's W e 1 


h, will 4 to the lu tänts, 

The vel ee yes: of 2 ater wt * ruft WY belt pen * 0 of 
findiag the longitude at ſea particularly, of the firſt 
fiellire, are much urer ng the 5 : ba 0 'the mio 5 And 


oy man x of. 6 
in them is ve 7. 
200 IC, Kern tele ee ee eclipfes. See 


CLIPSE. 
: new arid full moons f are not ecliptic, i. 1. e,  eclipes do not 
happen every new and full moon, thoy there be then anin- 
rerpoſition, either of the earth between the. Tun and moon, — 
ot the moon 17 5 fon and lea ITbe realon i is, 
the int Wer is 1 28 AS . de,” and not as 0 Ja 
inde "The ſun 1 i ny 00 _ bot the the moch is is 

+ ſhe Kufen 5. 2 It Hour i Ws Ns the 

north fide, a7" 1 on, Pl ik = 
months, Or t 2 ſhe cuts [7 Mie; on y 
ou thoſe cies, t ere ca) 8 4 TELE 
of lun. ( 2 1241 
The places, wherein the Tees be 2 OOO 
of the moon. See NES, A ola 10 wary 
EcLiPT1C bounds, or 15 4 2 «ch pics, ;; denote the, o 

of about 15 degrees 1 eliptic a, 

0 


which, if the ene N the s Hane or OppO 


ſition with the f ok bl os . 
moon, thongh he ; or boats Yin LIPSE. 
rei rie digits, ds 5 175 Fee, iy 78 


14 
Ecrmric, is more 15 u 18 1 0 cle, onthe 
'furface e rok wor N 9 ae 
the ſun proceeds in its proper motion: or a line, the 


= Ge. deſcribes in his angual progrels. a Crate, 
vx, &fc 


It has its name eckpi3* b y ret 0; dale n when the 


two plauets are in 4. near E. nodes or interſections of the 


ecliptic. See ECL LIPSE, 
It is alſo called e ke, a and I , by reaſon the 


ſuu never deviates fro 1 in Wa — motion from eaſt to 
weſt. See . 


The north, or e ache * is called the 

dragon 3. bead ky th gs 3 225 eſcen Mr: the dra- 

he eli Mo 8 ohh 75 Hh reſpebt x /the equator, and 
ech ic is p os 5 to the equator, an 


on it in two ponts innings of aries and libra, or 
to two equal parts : n Nice 
every y dee As A le EA 
bn the north ot f6 def See E, 


T 
The ecliptic is apreat 1 55 the ſpher e e ere 
mon; conſequently” he" de 5 on ee 
tween the horizon ind As 75 zvadrant.,... 


| gin, the folftirial 


te from the NN adran ng. FOI te, 

nockial ones. ny, 4s the 5 ſt dec ton he 

tic, from the equator; 10 an arch 0 4150 irele dutant 
quadrant from the equ iy jal Aae Ti Hill de 


140, 13 Sr! 20”: 8 


is ſhewn by OI 
dy Gaſſen 


which mite Be 700 mothens LY 35 

© Hipparchus and 1 10 1 HER N eter 

pron, authors to 

ö Ya the —— 462386 irtf Rn OY 
e 


the the f 1 Rl 9 15 


ſuppoſin 
a the obſſity 6 


li ALF beg at the 
"In 2 He opligu wy: 197 1 7 bl Rome back 


\bylon, Oi nee ; may ha 2 1 


. re, 
ot quantity of the Obliqulty of the echp &, ; of the.an- 
| | formed by the wal of che equaro Tat, 5 en be. 


SPHERE, 


The obliquity of the ec N the ang 2 ngie it.cuts.the 
equator, is uſually 8 4 80 8 is the 
_ Freateſt declination of che 225 ADs: ££9quator.; the points 
of which greateſt dec] ation on each ben the ſol- 
ſitia / points: through which are drawn. 55 tropicks. Sec 
Sorsriex, Tnoric, and OBLIQUITY, 43,0941 Lug 
method of obſerving the 89 0 den A 
5 ALE about the time of one of 


meridian altitude with the ut ag 
| beg of Ab. the 115 9 5 = | 
| Equator. Sigh g 
tion in the ſolſlitial point. | 


Riccio! 2 K 105. 
— us, e. gr. at Bologna, t 55557 LI 
"ly, | 


altitude, on oy 1 5 o 


on the 2 o of 
0e 0 who Fre 72 2/0 10%; one 220, 6 go altitude 


2 qu 90 FA bang ICs left 23® 30% 


* 

X bas been matter ge 8, che late aſlrono- 
wers, whether the 25 f lle 1 ee: 7 8 Feformoreable? 

It is certain, the of vaio 18 of the ah Cent af aſtronomers re- 


ene it conſderab greater, than thoſe, of the moderns : 


\ 8 Nn Mac 
WS oo 7 0 — Re « 
tion wha gk ac e ot Seng 


eee Copernicus, '| 


ECL 


Rheticus, Longomontanus, Tycho Snellias, Lansbergias, 
Bullialdus, 5 8 baye concluded it variable. th 


odſcryations. of the aſtronomers 


T's determine ths. ba 
Et all e * a together; the chief of which 
wakes s 2 7 7 at”; 


the Y yeat _e Chriſt 324, which 
hat 0 rato es, in 230 
2 n hn the de bafots TER 
Pjolemy, Wo. year after Chriſt 
140, 23® 517 10%: ol Albaregnius N 4.30 Regio- 
mon coy $, in 1460, 2.37 17185 Walherub, i 47 85 


Copernicus 
NN od 15 920 55 Ban 5 15 FEA 300 5 
2 


$1! 2007 


— in 1 1570, 


in 1702, 23%, 29, 


epler 1 1627 Io: 22 aſſendus, f f 1: 
13 TE os? Hevelius, 23% 30 7 3 Eh 


n the hole, Do, AA 100 obfervations make the 
Seu . Jet it appears to be immutable: for it 
was by miſtake r Fesübenes r from his obſer- 


varions, the preateſt'd6clination th 20%: has the 
ne obſer vati Na be. 00 0 7 5 $30 deen ed * 


wind 


$in. e HEE 


vs pln 


Royal A for the by 
* nei em nite at Pe het 
The anGients, We know, Ma be 75 rd d any 


"their obferyations.: and, beſide 25 he lud qi 

rallax 3' Whereas the 1 5 Be abe Karte 1 — | 
" 20%, © eſe two ICON 7 a very ill. ONT 
end which, mY e is obliged to free 


ere he can by d on 


a We to an ancient op vos | | of. the as, endo 
ed by 8 55 Keep, Na 50 


to the equator: this notion 
for a long fert 15 of years, hen wie 


ancient! 


dents 8 


rn or which amount the ecls ic 
was cont ally Ne ey 
took occaſion to ſuſþeR "th 1 
ning, had been as, far off ca Su- 
lus relates id, ph the Cha Sm 
their firſt” 455 N E 


cliptic © ninute in 775 de 


0. the ti "the a 2 ave been 
Se e SE ay nds E ian 
3 Fe ya, wk "which i is 8 ply. 58 yea hor he former 


hd KEE: 8 * 
1 a 2 15 FEE 
fl 
oo pf 45 n 
"I 94 


iced rhe ing the 


heir own 1 80 I ee together. If 


$:ſyſteni in 140009, 0 e, the 
eps A ai 17 5 50 and mix in one. 


| inta twelve. parts, called u. See 


le Po D 
5 ee 205 8} 


ok the gab 

S Mug 875 85 be an le O 465 925 be Woe G wk 
thergf of the ce 

25 jor tic; e dd it Hab Was ec and, — 
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ni Ke 6 75 Is 1 0 erly 8 9 wen nor 10 


We ſee what fnek it 10 nnazarias to put 
her 5 


The 10 05 Ro fo PR en” obſerves, is not at- 


tached to what 18 f t rather to What is calm, and wy 
| | "in . "Ihe Nh 


the rural Il s being 5 N petſdnages, th 


poets abuſe — an | ocovided 155 105 but talk a little out 


reeds, and herbage, they conclu 75 ** coutſe it is an eclogue. 
There are eclogues in Theocritus of a lofty character; an 

Virgil has ſome in the ſublime ſtyle : the ecloguc, therefore, 
occaſionally raiſes its voice. Yet M. Fontenelle 2 it 
a fault in ſome modern poets, to have ppt matters. of high 
concern in their eclagnes; and to have made their ſhepherds 

ſing the praiſes of gs and heroes. Ronſard, in — 


en time out of 


5 = - _— — Pg = = 
— — —— — — = — — — 


* 2 


ECPHORA, Projectare, in architecture 


E CT 

has made himſelf ridiculous, by making the eclague of Budæus 
and Vatable in his tirſt eclague, by the ſhepherd Margot. Such 
folks ſhould have been above the knowledge of ſimple Margot. 
"The ſentiments, in ec/ogzes, the ſame author obſerves, ſnould 
be finer, and moredelicate than thoſe of real ſhepherds ; only, 
theic form ſhould be as ſimple, and country-like as can be. 
But this ſimplicity excludes none but glaring, and exceſſive or- 
naments. 

Since the eſtabliſhment of the academy, or aſſembly of Arca- 
dians at Rome, about the year 1690; the taſte for eclogyes has 
been greatly improved among the Italians. Thoſe gentlemen, 
who are the flower of the wits of Italy, take the name of the 
ſhepherds of Arcadia, and will not allow their aſſembly to be 


name, which is always that of ſome ſhepherd ; and apply them- 

ſelves particularly to eclogues, as pieces moſt proper to their 
rofeſſion. 

The learned Sig. Creſcimbenj, one of the founders of the aſ- 

ſembly, who had long been cuſtos, i. e. preſident thereof, and 

bore the name of Alpheſibeo Catio, has wrote the laws and 

eſtabliſhment of the ſociety, with the names of all who had 


been admitted thereof, at the end of his book, entitled Ja Bel- | 


lezza de la Volgar Poefie, 
The word eclogwe, is formed from the Greek «.:0z,, choice, So 
that according to the etymology of the word, eclague ſhould be no 
more than a ſelect or choĩce piece; but cuſtom has determined 
it to a farther ſigniſi cation, viz. 2 little, elegant compoſition, 
in a ſimple, natural ſtyle and manner. | 
Idyllion and ec lague, in their primary intention, are the ſame 
thing: thus, the idyllia, «3aa:z of Theocrirus, are pieces wrote 
fectly in the ſame vein with the ec/og.e of Virgil. 

ut cultom has made a difference between them, and appro- 
priated the name eclogze, to pieces wherein ſhepherds are jn- 
troduced ſpeaking ; idyllion, to thoſe wrote like the eclogee, 
in a ſimple, natural ſtyle, but without any ſhepherds in them. 
See IDYLL1ON. | 
Some imagine the name eclague, to have been originally attri- 
buted to ſuch poems, as were wrote in imitation of others; 


uch as the eclogues of Virgil, which are only imitations of | 


heocritus. | | 
Others are of opinion, the word was firſt formed from ++. 
ano, goat, and 2%, diſconrſe, q. d. a converſation or dif. 
cou? of goats, or goat-herds. But Ruæus, in his notes on 
Virgil, thinks, they would then have made it Aa- 
£y, rather than eclague; or, at leaſt, the word would have 
been wrote in Greek with a, and in Latin by æ, not e. 
Barthius advances another opinion, vig. that the name eclague, 
was given to all poetical compoſitions that were of a moderate 
length, though too ſhort to give them thename of books; and 
hence it is, that Statius, in the epiſtle at the head of the 111d 
book of his Sylvæ, and in the preface to his fourth book, calls 
his poems, eclogzes; though he had not called them ſo in the 
title. a 
Auſdnius, in the preface to his Czpid cracified, calls alſo his 
idylls, eclognes. Add, that Cruquias, in bis comment on Ho- 
race, declares to have ſeen very ancient "manuſcripts, where- 


in the ſatyrs of the poet are called eclaguet; in which he is ſe- 


conded by our learned countryman Mr. Baxter. 


Ecl ock, is alſo applied to certain compoſitions in proſe. . 
Thus, we read of the eclogzes of Diodorus, of Polybius, of 


Cteſias, Theophraſtus, Strabo, r. In which ſenſe the word 
ouly ſignifies extract, or collect on. See ExTRACT. 

2 ciually denotes the line, 
or diſtance, between the extremity of a member, or mould- 
ing, und the naked of the column, or other part it projects 
from. and 
Some authors, however, account the ecphors, or projecture, 
from the axis of the column; and define it to be the right line 
intercepted between the als, 0d the outermoſt ſurtace of a 


member or moulding. See PROJECTURE. 


ECPHRACTICS *, ERK TNA, in medicine, ſuch remedies 
as have a faculty of opening, and unſtoppuig the veſſels, 


through which the humours are to paſs; or which incide, and 
attenuate tough, viſcid humours, and thereby promote their 


_ difcharge.---The ſame with aperients and deobſtruents. Sec 


AVERIENT, c. | 3 
The word is formed from the Greek exÞpac ag, te free from 

obſtruion ; of and Ong, Hr, fepio. 1 
The chief ſimple ecphraſtics, are the little centaury, worm- 


wood, agrimony, hyſſop, chamedrys, bark of tamarisk, roots 
of capers, ſcolopeudrium, Fc. 


ECPIESMA, KENIA, in chirurgery, a kind of fracture of 


the skull, c. wherein there are ſeveral ſplinters, that preſs 
and diſorder the inner membranes. See FRACTURE. 


ECTHESIS *, in church hiſtory, a name which the emperor | 


Heraclitus gave to a confeſſion of faith publiſhed by him in 
639. Sec FAITH. , 
The word is Greek, gubegig, and ſigniſies expoſition. 


The Ectheſis favoured the error of the Monothelites, and 
eſtabliſhed only one will in Jeſus Chriſt. Heraclitas pub- 
liſhed it at the inſtigation of Athanaſius chief of the Jaco- 


in the two words. 
treated as an academy. They have each of them a poetical | 


egolo- | 


E DI 


bites, Cyrus patriarch of Alexandria, and ius patri 
Conſtantinople : but finding that —— ws 4 2 of 


; þ ft 
it Ee * it, and declared by — 
which he ſpread throughout the eaſt and weſt, that Seręius w. 
the author of the Edtheſis. ſt, chat Sergius wa 


ECTHLIPSIS *, Elifzon, in the Latin grammar, a figur 
whereby an n is retrenched, or cut off, at the end of 1 
word; for the fake of the meafure of the verſe. See þ;. 
GURE. | 
The word is Greek, ie, which fignifies u. 

Thus in, multum ile, &c. In {canning the = we drop 
the m at the end of multum, and only make three ſyllable; 


Some account the e&blip/zr, a poetical licence in the Lain 
| verfification, bur, in reality, the elifion of an m final, when 
the following word in the ſame verſe begins with a vowel, is 

a matter of neceſſity, not of licence. 

Anciently, the 5 was likewiſe retrenched before a conſonant: 

as facunda ſuoque, for facundut, &c. In effect, the m and ; 
were peculiarly rough and harſh in the Latin pronunciation: 
as appears from Quintilian : and it was this led the poets to 
retrench them at the ends of their words; as the like cauſe 
did the French, to drop their e feminine before a word bei 
ning why a vowel, to avoid the hiatns, or concourſe of 
vowels, 

ECTHYMOSIS *, in medicine, a vehement agitation and d. 
latation of the blood and ſpirits : ſuch as happens in extraor- 
dinary emotions of joy. 14 

The word is formed of {, ex, and gungg, animus, mind. 

ECTROPIUM, xxrromox, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the 

| eyes, conſiſting in a ſort of inverſion of the lower eye-lid 

bn eee it from covering its part of the eye. See Pal- 

PEBRE®. 

ECTYLOTICS “, zxTragTIEa, remedies proper to con- 
| ſume, and eat off callus's, warts, and other excteſcences 
formed on the fleſh. See Carrus, Sc. 

Tune word is formed of z,, and rn, callus. 

{ ECTYPE *, Kno-, among medalliſts, an imboſſed figure 

or imprefſion' of a ſeal, ring, or medal; or a figured copy of 
| an inſcription, or other ancient monument. 

| The word is Greek: cp y;yry, denotes the original, or mo- 

| del; „ rure, the copy, or image, moulded or ſlruck in crrur: 

N gad Grey, EAypon, the image in xelievo, or emboſſed. Sce 

| „ 

In books of travels, we find abundance of e&ypes of ancient 
inſcriptions, of the Trajan column, of Chilminar, c. 

ECU, or Escv, the French crown. See the articles Crows, 
and Escu. | 

 ECURY. See the article EqQuexy. 

| ECUSSON, in heraldry, an ineſcutcheon, or little eſcutcheon, 

See ESCUTCHEON, and INESCUTCHEON. 

 EDDISH, or Eavrss, the latter paſture, or graſs, which comes 

after mowing, or reaping : otherwiſe called eagraſs, earſþ, 
and etch. 

EDDY, in natural hiſtory, is when the water, at any place, 
runs back, contrary to the tide, or ſtream, and ſo falls into 


the current again. 
The ſeamen call that eddy-water which falls back, as it were, 
on the rudder of a ſhip under fail, the dead water. 
An eday wind, is that which returns, or is beat back from 
any fail; c. See Wind. | 
EDGINGS, in gardening, rows of ſhrubs, herbs, or flowers, 
laced by ways of borders, around beds, compartiments, Cc. 
For the edgings of compartiments, box ſeems the moſt proper. 
But they are frequently alſo made of aromatic plants, as ſage, 
feet marjoram, thyme; lavender, hyſſop, &c. 
EDHILING, Epmrinevs, an ancient appellation of the no- 
bility among the Auglo-Saxons. See Nonrity. 
Tbe Saxon nation, fays Nithard, Hi. L. IV. is divided into 
three orders, or claſſes of people; the edilingi, the frilmg!, 
and the laxzi: which ſignify the nobility, the freeinen, 
the vaſſals or ſlaves. 


Inſtead of edbiling, we fometimes meet with arheling or «the! 
ing; which appel lation is likewiſe given to the king's ſon, and 
the preſumptive heir of the crown. Sce ATHELING. 
Di T, an inftrament ſigned, and ſealed by a prince, to ſerve 
as a law to his ſubjects. See Law. : ; 
Editts _— _ in England, where the enacting of laws! 
not lodged in the king, but in the parliament. 5 
: — we et frequenrmention of the edid of the 
pretor, quod prætor edixit, which was a phraſe conſecrated to 
the ordiuances of the prætot; though ĩt was allo uſed on othes 
© occafions. - See PRz#ToOR. | 
In the French law, edids, edits, make a great figure: they 
are of various kinds: ſome importing a new law, or reh A 
tion, as the edicł of duels, of Neon | marriages, e. 
the erection of new offices, eſtabliſiment of 22 ors 
Sc. Sometimes articles of pacification, as the edlict o * ' 
Se. -r Rated" wich green wax, to ſhew that the) 
are perpetual and irrevocable. ; 
Edits with them, are much the ſame as E 
with us; but with this difference, that the former nas, 


h 
authority of a Jaw in themſelves, from the power ye 


jmes forth; whereas the latter are only declarations of a 
law, to which they refer, and have no power in them- 
ſelves. 1 ö 
2 of the Enict. See the article CHAMBER. 
EDIFICE *, Apiriciun, a building. Sce BUiLDixG. 
* The word is formed of the Latin, des, aud facio, 1 mak. 
EDILE, or rather AED1LE, See the Article EDI. 
EDITOR, in the common-wealth of learning, a perſon who 
takes care of publiſhing the work of another author; uſual- 
u, an ancient author: for editor is neither properly applied 

to a working printer, nor to an author who prints his own 
works. ; RS *” Ig 
Eraſmus was a great editor of ancient writings : the Loyain 
doors, Scaliger, Petavius, Fa. Sit mond, biſhop Walton, Mr. 
Hearn, c. are learned editors, | 

EDUCATION, the art of bringing up; forming, and inſtruct- 
ing children, See CHILD. 

The follies of a too delicate education, are well expreſſed in 

- thardevice of an ape, which by over careſſing and hugging its 
young ones, ſtrangles them; with this motto, compledtendo 

vecat. Octavius Ferrarius has a very good Latin treatiſe on 
the ſubje&t of education, entitled Chiron; the name of the 

© _  centaur, who was Achilles's tutor. 

Mr. Locke's excellent treatiſe on education, is known to every 
body. Quintilian employs the ſecond chapter of his firſt book, 
in enquiring whether à domeſtic, or a college education, be 
preferable, 7. e. whether it be bettet to bring up ones children 


at home, or to ſend them to the colleges, and public ſchools. | 


After urging al! that can be faid on either fide, he concludes 
for a college, or ſchool education. 


EDULCORATION, in pharmacy, is the dulcifying, or ſwett- | 


ening of any food, or remedy, by means of honey, ſugar, or 
ſyrups. See DULCIFYING. tine or 

EpuLcoRATION, in chymiſtry, denotes the freſhning, or pur- 
ging any thing of its ſalts, by repeated lotions, or waſhings in 


cold water. 


Such is the dulcifying of precipitates of mercury, metals, (c. 


by waſhing away thoſe ſharp ſalts by whoſe means they had 

been diſſolved, or which had been mipgled with them, to 
_ effect a diſſolution. See ABLUTION.. 2 
EEL-Fiſhing. Sce the article FISUt NMS. = 
EFFARE, or EF&RAYE; in heraldry, a term applied to a 

_ when rearing on its hind legs, as if it were affright- 


EFFECT, the reſult, or conſequence, of the application of 
cauſe, or agent, on ſome ſubject. See CAUSE. * 90 
It is one of the great axioms of philoſophy, that full or ade- 
— effedts, are always proportionable to the powers of their 
' es. 0.003033 5T1.91.Q Wee 1 | | 
Errcr is alſo of ſome further import in the arts: As when we 
ſay, iu painting and architecture, that ſuch a contraſt, or ſuch 
a drapery, or ſuch an attitude, have à fine; or an ill ft, 
i. e. are beautiful, or noble, &c. Too many breaks, and 
little enrichments in a building, have à pitiful e ect, i: e. give 
, t a mean aſpect. SANT. ht 4 THLE 
Eerxcr, in the manage; is applied to the motions of the hand, 
which dire& the hog@d: i. ww ink 4& Hair been | 
They Ciſtioguiſh four efe&s of the hand, viz. in uſing the 
bridle to put a horſe forwards, dram him backwards, and 
9 it out of the right hand into the left; or vice 
. 8 Ke 0154 $a 71; Kb 
Errors, in commerce; Ec. the goods poſſeſſed by any perſon, 
whether moveable, or immoveable : particularly thoſe which 
merchants and dealers acquire by trade gt 1 7 
The effe#s of merchants: are uſually ; diſtinguiſhed into three 
Claſſes, good, bad, and doubtful : by an ordonnance of the 
French court in 1673, every merchant is obliged to take an 
© ans or review, every year, of all h effec of every 
. DA. | * 365 „ins 10 n F ? 
Vacant Exprcrs. See the article Vacant. 
EFFECTIONS, in geometry, the geometrical co 
| Propoſitions, See CONSTRUCTION. kid; bo bh 
he term is alſo uſed in reference to problems and 


"RES. 
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. F 1 | , 
Which when they are deducible from, ot founded upon, fone 


ey propoſitions; are called the geametrical ef ecbiun 
teof. i 7 | nach 
EFFERVESCENCE, is poputarly 
or a brisk inteſtine motion, produced i 
See EBULLIT1ON. | 


Ereexvyscexce, in chymiltry, is not applied to any-ebullici- 
E, ymiſtry, is not applied to any ebulliti- 
ons, or motions produced by fire; but only to thoſe reſulting 


. from the mixture of bodies of different natures, Which by 


their acting on one another, occaſion a hear, reſembling . the | 


ebullition, or bojling produced by fire. N 
Acids mixed with al kaltes, e. gr. oil of tattar, and ſpirit of 
- ito], produce an Ferveſcence, &. 


- 


Chayjn,defines efferveſcence, more ſciemifically; to. be a. vio- 
cnt expulſion of the air, out of the potes of the particles 
IS, the intruſion. of the particles of another 
y mixed therewith, into thoſe pores before poſſeſled by 


- of one bod 
be y, by 


atr 


Vol. I. 


and properly ſufficient, in order to draw down t 


ious of 
: nl 


a liquor, by the firſt 
of heat, without any notable eparation its parts. 
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Iy order for efferveſcexce to take place, the particles of the 
latter body muſt be-ſuppoſed contormable, both in bulk and 
figure, to the pores, of the other; ſo as they may enter, and 
fill the ſame, like wedges: And belide, a ſtrong degree of 
attraction, between the particles of the two bodies, ſtrouger 
than. the attraction, or force, of coheſion, between the particles 
of either of the bodies alone. See ATTRACTION. 

Hency it ſhould ſeem, that efferveſcence only differs from 
fermentation, in the degree of exploſion ; which in efferve/- 
cences, by reaſon of the greater purity and freedom of the 
acid and alkali,-is greater than iu termentations. See FEk- 
MENTATION, 15 Is - 

Of efferveſcences, ſome are hot, and others cold. Of the firſt 
kind, are thoſe produced by the mixture of oil of tartar per 
deligntam, with ſpirit of vitriol ; quicklime with cold water; 
all acid ſpirits, with alcaline, of eatthly bodies; aqua fortis, 
ſpirit of vitriol, ſpirit of nitre, aqua regia, c. with all me- 
tallic bodies, marcaſites, and minerals; coral, with lemon, 
or orange juice; marble with ſpirit of ſalt; hartſhorn, chalk, 
boars tooth, crabs eyes, mother of pearl, and all ſhells with 
acids. In all which, the efferveſcences. are attended with a 
pretty intenſe heat. Oil of vitriol, and oil of turpentine, 
particularly, mixed together; produce ſuch a vehement heat, 
that unleſs they be mixed drop by drop, they are apt to bur{t 
forth into flame, and break the yial,, See EAT. 


' Powdered coral, mixed with diſtilled vinegar, produces a cold 


efferveſcence, which the ſame philoſophers account for hence, 
that oe pores of the coral- beiug very great, it may be. eaſily 
diſſolved in the acid ſpirit, without any great friction, or col- 
liſion of the parts, ſuch as would be neceſſary to generate any 
conſiderable heat. See Colo. | 

An efferveſcence may allo be produced by the mixture of two 
cold liquors. See Probation 


EFFICACIOUS, ErFEcTuAL,. in theology. Within theſe. 


150 years, there have been great diſputes on the ſubject of 
efficacious grace, Grace is uſually divided into ſufficient, 
and efficac:ons ; though the Jauſeniſts hold, that there is no 


grace ſufficient, but what is efficacroxs, i. e. but what effec- 


tually determines the will to act. See SUFFICIENT, 

Effcacions grace, is that Which enlightens the mind, and 

touches the heart, in ſuch manner, as always to produce its 

2 however it be oppoſed, or teſſſted by the will. See 
RACE. | | 


Some divines maintain, that efficacions grace. is effications of 


it ſelf.- Efficacions grace of ittelf, if there be ly ſuch thing, 
is that which produces its effect merely of itſelf, and not in 
virtue of any conſent of the will. Calvin, is the' firſt that 
— the term gratia efficax per ſe; grace efficacions of ic 
elf. þ 

A late divine holds the efficacy of grace in itſelf to conſiſt in 
this, that efficacious grace is always joined with a moral ne- 
ceflity of doing the thing it inclines to; and ſufficient grace, 
joined ith a moral impotence of doing it. See Surf Tei- 


The Arminfan and Popiſh way of concciving the neceſſity of 


efficacious grace, is to hold that this grace is never wanting, 
ar leaſt to the righteous, except through their own default; 


that they always ſtand in need of othet inner graces, truly 

is efficacious , 
grace; and that theſe do infallibly draw it down, when they 
are not rejected, though 7 remain without effect, by 
reaſon men reſiſt, inſtead. of yielding their conſent, thereto. 
F. Malebranche maintains, that the mutual commerce be- 
tween foul and body, i. e. life, has no other vinculum, or 
principle, but the egcary: of God's decrees : That ſecond 
cauſes have no proper efficacy, &c, See CAUSE. 


FFICIENT, in philoſophy:---An Erricikxr canſe is that 


which produces an effect. See CAusk and EFFECT. 
Philoſophers uſually diſtinguiſh four kinds of cauſes in nature: 


the efficient, final, format, and material. See each under its 


r article. N 1 i 
| i he ſchoo) philoſophers ate exceedingly divided as to the na- 
ture and eſſence of an efficient cauſe.---Ariftole defines it, id 


ande, that from which ; or the firft principle of change, and 


"reſt, i. e. of production and conſetvation. 


The efficient, is called id unde, that from which; as the end 


or final cauſe; is that propet 3, for which; the exemplar, 


ad quod, that to which ; the matter, x quo, that out ot 
which; and the form, 71 that by which: 

It is called the firſt principle, not in reſpect of priority of 
time, for the end exerts its cauſalicy before the eſſicient, but of 
dignity; the efficicent being à phyfically active principle; and 


the end only acting objectively . 


Others of the ſchoolmen define efficiext to be principium per 
ſe influens in aliud fine mutatione ſui. The Ramiſts after 
Plato and Cicero; define an efficient to be that, a ua res eſt, 
from which a thing is: To which a great author, objecting 
that a thing may alſo" be from its end, adds, that an icient 
is that, 44#6 res vera ts gs proficiſcitur. | 5 
Others define efficient to be, que per actionem canſat, that 


which cauſes by acting: for to effect, every body knows, is 
7H # he 
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to act; and hence, neither a procatarCtic, nor an exemplary | 


cauſe, are properly efficients, though uſually ranked among 
' the ſame. 
Laſtly, others define an efficient to be a cauſe, a qua alind 
producatur, from which ſomething is produced; conſequent- 
ly, what ariſes from ſuch a cauſe, is called an effed? : and thus 
God is the efficient cauſe of the world; and the world the 
effect of God. To which definition of an efferent, all the 
former definitions are reducible. | | 
An efficient cauſe then, is either phyſical, as fire is the efficient 
cauſe of heat; or moral, as an adviſer is the cauſe of a mur- 
ther; or univerſal, which in various circumſtances produces 
various effects, as God and the ſun 3; or particular, as a horſe, 
which produces a horſe; or univocal, which produces an ef- 
fect like itſelf, as a horſe begets a horſe; or equivocal, as the 
ſun producing a frog; or natural, which acts not only with- 
out precept, in oppoſition to artificial, but alſo from within, 
and according to its own inclination, in oppoſition to violent, 
as fire acts when it warms: or ſpontaneous, as a dog eating: 
or voluntary and free. See LIREKTV. 
Others conlider efficient cauſes, either as principal, or as in- 
ſtrumental. Others, either as next, or remote; or mediate, 
or immediate. Others, in fine, divide efficient cauſes, among 
all the kinds of beings, natural and ſuper- natural; ſpiritual 
_ corporeal ; ſubſtantial and/accidental; vital and not vital, 
C, 4 | * a 
But the moſt celebrated diviſion of efſicients, is that into fir/? 
and ſecond. 
A firſt efficient cauſe is that, between which and the effect there 
is ſome neceſſary connexion. Of which kind there is none 
but God alone. See Gop. - 
A ſecond efficient cauſe is that from which an effect follows in 
conſequence of the will, or conſtitution of the creator; and 
which the Carteſians call an occaftonalcanſe. 
But theſe precarious, or occaſional cauſes are, in reality, no 
cauſes at all, but only antecedent effects. This is eafily ſhewn : 
For, 1, All action, at leaſt all corporeal action, is contained 
in motion; but motion can only reſult from the firſt cauſe : 
it being an allowed principle, that body of itſelf is inert and 
inactive. The true cauſe of motion, therefore, is a ſpiritual, 
not a corporeal nature. But neither can a finite, ſpiritual 
nature, be the chief cauſe of motion; for there is no neceſſa- 
ry connexion between the will, e. gr. of an angel, and the 
motion of a body, nor between that of any other being ex- 
cept God. Thus, when an angel wills, a ſtone moves; by 
reaſon God has conſtituted ſuch a law between the will of the 
angel, and the motion of the ſtone: And thus, we move our 
hands when we pleaſe. Not that the ſoul is the principal 
cauſe of ſuch motion, but only the occaſional cauſe. See 
Occaſional CAUSE. 1 vg . 
EFFICIENTS, in arithmetic, the numbers given for an operation 
of multiplication ; called alſo factors. See FACTOR, and Co- 
EFFICIENT. „cube i Adel. 
The efficients are the multiplicand and maltiplyer. See Mor- 
TIPLICATION. | 21 e nen 1 e 
EFFIGY, ErEieiEs, a portrait, or repteſentation of a-perſon 
to the life. See PORTRAIT, T „ 993-9003 en 
Kings are ſhewn in effigy in their ſtate beds. See the article 
PARADE. | e cent DUE | 
EFF16Y, is alſo uſed for the print, or impreſſion of a coin, re- 
reſenting the prince's head Who ſtruck it. 
Fo execute or degrade in EFF16y, denotes the execution, or 


degradation of a condemned, contumacious criminal, who 


cannot be apprehended or ſeized, ö | 
In France they hang a picture on a gallows, or gibbet, where- 
in is repreſented the criminal, with the equality or manner of 
the puniſhment : at the bottom is wrote the ſentence, or con- 
demnation.---It is only ſentences to death, that are executed in 
effigy. 

EF mn LORESCEN CE, a breaking out of humours in the skin; 
as in the meaſles, or the like. See EXANTHEMA. 

EFFLUVIUM, a flux, or exhalation of minute particles from 
any body: or an emanation of ſubtile corpuſeles,'from a mix- 
ed, ſenſible body, by a kind of motion of tranſpiration. See 
TKANSPIRATION. oor ter dE 450d. 9.206) 
That there are ſuch euvia, continually emitted from all bo- 
dies, is pretty certain: Thus, if a body be immerged in water, 
or any other humid matter, little bubbles ate continually tranſ- 
mitted therefrom to the ſurface of the water: which are ſup- 
poſed to be nothing elſe but little particles, detached from the 
ſolid body; and which, when they arrive at the ſurface, e- 


merge in form of bubbles. And thus a body, placed in the 


receiver of an air - pump, is ſeen, as it were, in a kind of ef- 
ferveſcence, by reaſon of the external particles continually 
flowing from the ſame. 

Odoriterous bodies, every body knows, are continually emit- 
ting ſubſtantial u; by means whereof it is, that they ex- 


cite in us the ſenſe of ſmelling. Theſe minute eflavia are | 


ſometimes perceived by the eye, in form of fames and ya- 
urs. See SMELLING. 


he ſchool philoſophers hold theſe euvia to be intentional 
qualities, as they call them, and nothing ſubſtantial ; but the 
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moderns laugh at the notion, as finding that theſe e uvia ; 
freſh and nouriſh both the animal and vital ſpirits. * 
Some bodies are found to emit euvia for a great number 
years, without any conſiderable loſs, either as to balk gr 
weight; as magnets, electrical bodies, ambers, and divers odo. 
rous bodies, the renuity of whoſe emanant corpuſcles is in. 
credible : not but that the loſs they ſuſtain by the continua 
emiſſion of efizv/a, may be made up to them by the x 
tion of orher ſimilar euvia of the ſame kinds of bodies, df. 
fuſed through the lt. * , 
It is added, that theſe, e#avi are emitted in manner of ra; 
rays, in orbem, and that the circumference or bound of the 
| 28 t of the radiation, exhibits the ſame figure as is that of 
| the radiant; This the aſtronomers ſufficiently prove, fromthe 
ratio of the refraction of the atmoſphere, For the law of the 
emiſſion of theſe eavia. See QUALITY. 
That euvia may confiderably operate upon, and have grey 
effects on bodies within the ſphere of their activity, is proyeg 
by Mr. Boyte, in an expreſs treatiſe on the ſubtiliy of effluyia. 
where he ſhews, 1. That the number of corpuſcles, emitted 
by way of envia, is immenſely great. 2. That they are t 
a very penetrating nature. 3. That they move With yaſt ce. 
lerity, and in all manner of ditections. 4. That there j; 
frequently a vety wonderful congruity, or incongruity in the 
bulk and ſhape of theſe eFzvia, with the, pores of the bodies 
they penetrate into and ac upon. 5. That in animal and or- 
ganical bodies, particularly, theſe euvia may excite gren 
motions of one part of the frame upon another, and th 
produce very conſiderable changes in the oeconomy. Laſtly 
That they have ſometimes a power of procuring afliſtance in 
their operations from the more catholic agents of the univerſe, 
* ., light, magnetiſm, the preſſure of the umol- 
ere, Se. 85 | — | 
hat eudia are etnitted to very great diſtances, we have 3 
notable proof in this: That our wings grow turbid in the hogf. 
head, preciſely at the ſame time when the grapes are at thei 
maturity in other remote countries, whence the wine was im- 
ported, Beſide, that odoriferous ef7#v:4 are, in many caſes, 
perceiyed at the diſtance of many leagues. Again, that the 
' generality of ef#via retain the proper colour, ſmell, taſte, 
and other properties, and effects of the bodies whence they 
proceeded, and this even after they have paſſed through the 
pores of other ſolid bodies, we * en pet 
magnetical Muvia penetrate all, eyen, the molt ſolid bodies 
withour any change of their nature, or loſs of force. And 
the ſame we fee confirmed in ſympathetic inks, and 
powders, the ſagacity of blood-tourds, Sc. See Divigt- 
BILITY. 8 6 N 
EFFUSION, the pouring out of any liquid thing with ſome 
degree of force. See Frum, o. Os 
In the ancient Heathen ſacrifices, there were divers efuſun; 
of wine, and other liquors, called libationt. When princes 
conclude a treaty of peace, they uſually pretend it is to pre- 
vent the effuſion of chriſtian blood, See Linariox. 
Errusiox, or FUSION, in Aſtronomy, denotes that part of the 
; figh Aquarius, reprefetted on celeſtial globes and planiſpheres, 
| Dy the water iſſuing out of the urn of the water- bearer. See 
enen 
EGG, in natural hiſtory, a part formed in the females of cer- 
tain animals; which, under a ſhell or cortex, includes an 
; embryo or foetus, of the ſame ſpecies; the parts whereof are 
| afterwards diſplayed and dilated, either by incubation or by 
the acceſſion of a nutritious juice. See ANIMAL. 
The ſpecies of animals that produce eggs, are particularly de- 
nominated oviparoxz; and the part wherein the egg is f 
; rhe ovary, See Ovary, and OviPAROUS. 
Of the various kinds of eggs, thoſe of hens, or pullets, bein 
the moſt uſual, and which have been the moſt obſerved, we 
; ſhall ſay ſomewhat of the ſtructure thereof, and the generation 
of the chick therein. 
The exterior part, then, of a hen's egg, is the ſhell ; a white, 
thin, friable cortex, including all the other parts, and defend- 
ing them from injuries. Immediately under the ſhell lies the 
membrana communis, which lines the whole cavity ot 
ſhell,” adhering pretty cloſely to it, except at the bigger end, 
where a lutle cayity is left between them, which with 1. 
rows bigger. Under this membrane are contained two d 
mina, or whites, each wrapped up in its own membrane. | 
In the middle of the inner white, is the vitellus, or 74% 
eloſed likewile in its ſeparate involucrum, or cover. 
outet albumen is oblong or oval, accommodated to the figure 
of 'thethelf® The inner is ſpherical, and of a more craſs, an 
viſcid fubſtance; and the yelk is of the ſame figure. of 
At each end is à chalaza, which are, as it were, the poles ch 
this microcoſm: theſe are white, denſe bodies, conſiſtin — 
of three little globules like hail joined together: in theſe = 
only the ſeveral membranes are connected, or knit togery 
by which means the ſeveral liquors are kept in their * 
place and poſition to each other; but they ſer ve alſo to 
one and the ſame part of the yelk uppermoſt, let the & 
turned which way it will. See CHALAZA., 
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About the middle, between the chalaze, on the ſide of the 
yelk and in the membrane thereof, is a little veſica or blad- 
Jer. not unlike a vetch, or lentil, called the cicatricula, and 
by ſome the eye of the egg. In this veſicle is contained a hu- 
mour, in, and of which the chick is generated. See Cica- 
N 6 091 
All theſe parts of a pullet's egg, are found in all other eggs 
to which the definition of an 4 properly and ſtriftly agrees: 
ſuch egg being that, of a part whereof the animal is formed, 
the rclt ſerving for its food. Accordingly, the firſt ſeed, or 
of the chick, is in the cicatricula, ve ors 
The albumen is the nutritious. juice, wheteby it is diſtended 
and nouriſhed till it become big; and the yelk ſerves it for food 
after it is well grown, and partly alſo after jt is hatched. For 
2 good part of the yelk remains after exc} n; being received 
into the chicken's belly, as a ſtore-houſe, and conveyed thence 
by the appendicala, or ductus inteſtjnalis 215 
the guts, ſerving inſtead of milk. See 


PUNCTUM Sa lien. 1 3 | 

AnEcc, improperly ſo'called, is that of the whole whereof 
the animal is formed: ſuch as are the eggs of flies, butterflies, 
c. which Ariſtotle calls vermiculi. | 4 

The two have this further difference, that whereas the for- 
mer, after they are excluded from the female, need no exter- 
nal nutriment, nor any . warmth and incubation, 
to bring the foetus to perfection: the latter, after they are 
fallen out of the ovary into the uterus, require the nutritious 
juices of the uterus to diſtend and enlarge them; whence they 
remain much longer in the uterus than the other. 

The principal differences among eggs properly fo called, are, 
that ſome ate perfect, 1. e. have all the parts above deſcribed, 
while in the ovary, or uterus: and others, i:mperfe#, as not 
having all thoſe parts till after they are excreted or laid; ſuch | 
are the eggs of fiſhes, which after they are brought forth, aſ- 
ſame an albumen to themſelves from the water. 
Another difference is, that ſome are facandated, and others 
not: the firſt are thoſe which contain a f injected by 
coition of the male, to diſpoſe them for conception; the reſt, 
not impregnared with this Penn neyer breed young by any 
incubation, but always putrify. LED N 

An egg fœcundified, contains the rudiments of the chick, be- 


TCHING, and 


: 


fore ever the hen have ſat upon ir. By the, microſcope. we | 


ſee, in the middle of the cicatricula, the plain carina of the 
chick, fwimming in the liquamen or humour; it conſiſts of 
| — white zones, or threads which as 9 cony of, future 
ncubation enlarges rarefying and Jiquifying the matter 
firſt of the — id t ng of the 4 and preſ- 
ſing them into the veſſels of the cicatricula, for a farther 
preparation, digeſtion, afſimilation, and accretion; till the 
_ too big for its covercule, breaks the ſhell, and is de- 
er 


It was anciently thought, that none but birds and fiſhes, with 
ſome other animals, were produced, ab ov, from eggs; but 
the generality of the modetus incline to think, that all ani- 
mals, even man himſelf, is generated the ſame way. Harv 
de Graaf, Kerckringius, and ſeveral other; great anatomiſts, 
— ſo ſtrenuouſly aflerted this opinion, that it now generally 
aus. f Lie 111 3 
In the teſtes of women, are found little veficles, about the 
ſize of green peas, which are accounted as eggs ; for which 
reaſon, theſe parts, which the ancients called zeſt:cles, the mo- 
derns call ovaries. Theſe eggs, foecundified by the moſt vo- 
latile and ſpirituous part of the fed of the male, are detached 
from the ovary, and fall down the fallopian tubes into the 
uterus, where they grow and increaſe.” P 
and GENERATION. 


This ſyſtem is countenanced and confirmed by ndance of 
obſervations and experiments. M. de S. Maurice, upon opęen- 


ing a woman at Paris, in 1682, found a. fœtus perfeclly 
formed in the teſticle. | | 


. Olivier, a phyſician at Breſt, atteſts,” that in the year 


- 


1684, a woman, pregnant ſeven months, was brought to 

of a whole plate all of eggs, faſtened rope er We da 
of grapes, and of 4 75 zes, from that 74 * do tha 
4 pigeon's 82, , 1 9 Js J if 
en a woman who had lain an egg. Bartholin confirms 
him, Cent. I. Hiſt Anatom. , The fi 2 
tells us, he knew a woman at Copenhagen, who: ter tWelve 
weeks conception, was delivered of an egg. 
thin ſhell. Lanzonus, Dec. II. An. i Obe , ; 
the Cariaſi Naturæ, relates the fame thing. of another, Wo- 


ped up in a 

5 5. 73. Of 

ſire Wa-, weeks gone; the egg ſhe brought ee 
e. or 


Fon was thick and bloody; and the, inner, or amnios, 


the tranſparent, including a whitiſh _humogr, wherein 
fn; 22770 Iwam faltened by umbilical vellels, like threads of 
Bon 


4omerus, in a letter to Zuſngerys, publiſhed in the ephemeri- 
| of the Curioſi Nature, Dec, II. An: 2. Ob. 186, p. 417. 
«ates, that a young maid had caſt forth a gteat number of 


a funnel, into 


„ 


little eggs. Con. Virdungius obſerves, that in diſſecting a 
woman who had a rupture, he found eggs, of divers ſizes in - 
the cornua of the- womb. Laftly, we meet with divers 
inſtances of the ſame thing in Rhodius, Cent. III. Obſ. 57. 
and in ſeveral places of the memoirs of the Cario/i Natare. 


Inſomuch that Berger, in his treatiſe de Natura humana, L. II. 
C. I. 2. 46·. makes no ſcruple to give it as his opinion, that 


| the only difference between animals, called oviparons, and 
' thoſe denominated v+viparozs, conſiſts in this; that the for- 


- * — 


Memorabil. N. 28. in Append, 
As. 4. p. 201: Lyſerus, 2 


will look ſo odd to an 


mer caſt their eggs out of the body, and lay them in neſts; 
their eggs contain all the nouriſhment requilite for the 


fruit, or foetus; whereas in the latter, the eggs are only layed 


m the oyary into the uterus ; that they have but little j aice; 
and that the mother furniſhes the reft. 
There is not ſo much as a plant, whoſe generation, accord- 
ing to the ſentiment of Empedocles, and ſince him of Mal- 
pighi, Rallius, Fabric. ab Aquapendente, Grew, and others, 
is not effected by the way of eggs. See Prant, &c. 
On the other hand, we have numerous inſtances of ovipa- 
tous animals, producing their young abſolutely alive, and 
without eggs. Such inſtances we have of a crow, a hen, ſer- 
pents, fiſhes, eels, Se. See Hibord. ab Amelanxen, Breviar. 
Ephem. Curioſ. Nat, Dec. II. 
VI. Aldrovand. Hiſt. Serp. & 
Dracon. p. 309. Seb. Nuremberg, De Mirac. Natur. in 
Eurep. C. 41. Franc. Paullin de Angnilla, S. I. C. 2, 

c 


But this is not all, Naturaliſts afford inſtances of males, and 
even men, caſting out £48! by the fundament. The thing 

ngliſh reader, that we might be cen- 
ſured, were we to relate the various accounts of this kind in 


form. We ſhall, therefore, content our ſelves to refer the 


and Dec. II. An: 4. 


reader, who has curioſity enough that way, to the authors 
and places where he meet with them, viz. Chriſt. Paulin. 
75 Carioſi Seck. I. L. 3. $56; Ephem. Nat. Curio. 
ec, II. A. 8. Of. 117. b. 261. and Dec. I. An. 2. O,. 250. 
9 Append.' p. 199. Schenck. Hiſt. Monſt. 

c. da 


12 | 
| M. Stotterfoht is of opinion, that at leaſt, in ſome of theſe 


caſes, what was taken for eggs might be no more than cer- 
tain aliments ill digeſted, - and lated ; an inſtance of 
which he himſelf had ſeen; As to thoſe of women, Wor- 


mius and Fromann, L. III. 4 Faſrinat, P. VI. C. 20. 


SGouſfſe 


$ 9. P. 882. take it for the effect of the devil: but Bar- 
tholin and Stolterfoht treat the notion, as it deſerves, with 


deriſion. lh. | 1160 5 
„ de Canſis Lingus Hebraice, explodes the mo- 
dern ſyſtem of generation a# o as contrary to ſcripture : 


and others imagine they have ſeen the animal alive, and 


formed 


in the ſeed of the male. Sce ANIMALCULE, and 
SEED,, \ os 20 | 


'Malpighi, has "made very curious obſervations with the miſ- 
crolc of all the changes that happen in the egg, every half 


hour of incubation. Voſſius, and divers other authors, are 
very ſollicitous about ſett ling the queſtion, which was formed 
firſt, the egg or the puller? de Tdolol, L. III. C. 78. 

In Egypt, they batch their eggs: by che heat of a furnace, or 


oven; and frequently have ſeven or eight thouſand chickens 


come forth at a time. An account of the method hereof 
we have in the Philoſophical Tranſations. See HAT CH- 
I N G. . OT x R 


. 


At Tanguio they are ſaid to kerp eggs entire for the ſpace 
of three years by covering them up in a paſte made of aſhes 
and brine. The tortoiſe is ſaid to lay no leſs than fifteen 


hundred egg, which ſhe covers in the ſand, and leaves the 


, 
„ 
f 
x 
l 
1 


* 


ſun to hatch them; and the eggs of the oſtrich are hatched 
after the ſame manner. Willugh. Ornitbol. L. II. C. 8. 

4 be 
2 Ada Eradit. Lipſ. An. 1683. p. 221. mention is made 
of a hen's egg, in all 2 like the common ones, in the 


middle whereof was found another, of the fize of a pigeon's 


U 
| 
| 
: 


| 


See SUPERFETATION;. | | 
ger, With double ſhells, are no unuſual phenomenon. Har- 
vey is very large on the rationale of theſe appearances, in his 
treatiſe de Generation: Animal.” ' - © | | 
Among the ancients, the egg was the ſymbol of the world; it 
being a tradition among them, that the worfd was made of an 
egg whence, eggs became of fingular importance, in the ſa- 
crifices of Cybele, the mother of the Gods. Some of their 


e 


| | deities were likewiſe produced from eggs. 


| 


| 


Wind Ede. See the article Wix D Egg. 


4 


Cows Ee, is a name which ſome authors give to a kind of 
| | Bezoard, found in the ſtomachs of the cow kind. See BE- 


Ec, in architecture, an 


4 } 


ZOARD. | 

ornament of an oval form, cut in the 

echinus, or quarter-round, of the ionic and compoſite capt- 

tals, The profile, or contour of the echinus, is enriched with 
and anchors, alternately placed.---See Tab. Archiz. fig. 10. 


| eggs 
858 alſo Ecuinus, OvoLo, c. 
| Philoſophical Eos in chemiſtry. See PTOSO f. 


EGUISCE-. 
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EGUISCE.. See the article ArGu1SCF,, 
EGYPTIANS, in our ſtatutes, a counterfeit kind of rogues, 


and ſun-burnt, and in pitiful a 


who, being Engliſh, or Welſh people, diſguiſe themſelves in 
uncouth habits, ſmearing their faces and bodies, and framing 
to themſelves an unknown, canting language, wander up and 
down; and under pretence of telliug fortunes, curing diſeaſes, 
c. abuſe the common people, trick them of their money, 
and ſteal all that is not too hot, or too heavy for them.---See 
ſeveral ſtatutes made againſt them, 28 Hen. VIII. c. 10. 
1 and 2 Phil. & Mar. c. 4. 5 Eliz. c. 20. 
The origiu of this tribe of vagabonds called Egyptians, and 
popularly Gyp/ies, is ſomewhat obſcure; at leaſt, the reaſon of 
the denomination is ſo, It is certain, the ancient Egyptians 
had the character of great cheats, and were famous for the 
cleanlineſs of their impoſtures; whence the name might after- 
wards paſs proverbially into other languages; as it is pretty 
certain it did into the Greek, and Latin. Or elſe, the ancient 
Egyptians, being much verſed in aſtronomy, which in thoſe 
days was little elſe but aſtrology, the name was, on that ſcore, 
aſſumed by theſe d:ſears de bonne avanture, as the French call 
them, or tellers of good fortune, 
Be this as it will, there is ſcarce any country of Europe but 
has its Egyptians, though not all of them under that denomi- 
nation: the Latins call them Agyptii; the Italians, Cingani 
and Cingari; the Germans, Zigeuner; the French, Bobemiens; 
others, Saracexs; and others, 9 &c. 
Munſter, Geogr: L. III. c. 5. relates, that they made their 
firſt appearance in Germany, in 1417, exceedingly tawny 
fray though they affected 
quality, and travel led with a train of hunting dogs after them, 
like nobles. He adds, that they had paſſports from king Si- 
giſmond of Bohemia, and other princes. Len years afterwards 
they came into France, and thence paſſed into England. 
Paſquier, in his Recherch, L. IV. c. 19. relates the origin of 


the Gypties, thus: On the 17th of April 1427, there came 


to Paris twelve penitents, or perſons, as they ſaid, adjudged 
to penance, v/z. one duke, one count, and ten cavaliers, or 


| perſons on horſeback : they took on themſelves the character 


of chriſtians of the lower Egypt, expelled by the Saracens, who 
having made application to the pope, and confeſſed their ſins, 
received for penance, that they ſhould travel through the 
world for ſeven years, wichout ever lying in a bed. Their 
train conſiſted of 120 perſons, men, women and children, 


Which were all that were left of 1200, who came together 
out of Eg. They had lodgings afligned them in the chap- 


pel, and 1 went in crouds to ſee them. Their ears were 
perforated, and ſilver buckles hung to them. Their hair was 
exceedingly black and frizzled ; their women ugly, thieviſh, 
and pretenders to telling of fortunes. The biſhop ſoon after- 
wards obliged them to retire; and excommunicated ſuch as 
had ſhewn them their hands. | 

By an ordonnance of the eſtates of Orleans, in the year x 560, 
it was enjoined all theſe impoſtors, under the name of Bohe- 
mians and Egyptiaizs, to quit the kingdom on penalty of the 
galleys. Upon this they diſperſed into leſſer companies, and 
ſpread themſelves over Europe: The firſt time we hear of 
them in England, was three years afterwards, vz. anno 1563. 
Raph. Volaterranus making mention of them, affirms that 
they firſt proceeded or ſtrolled from among the Uxii, a people 
of Perſis, or Perſia. 


GYPTIAN-Year, See the article YEAR. | 
EJACULATION, in medicine, the act of emitting ſeed ; 


from the Latin ejaculari, to caſt outwards. See Em1ss10N. 
To evince a man's virility, in a court of juſtice, where he 
is accuſed of impotency, it is required he give evidence of 
erection, intromiſſion, and ejacalation. Sce CONGRESS, &c. 


EJACULATOR, in anatomy, a name applied to two muſcles 


of the genicals, from their office in the ejaculation of the ſeed, 
See SEED. 5 92 
The ejaculatores ariſe from the ſphincter of the anus, and ad- 


vance along the urethra, as far as the middle thereof; where 


they are inſerted laterally. 


The ſame denomination is likewiſe given two muſcles of 


the clitoris, which atiſiug from the ſphincter ani, advance 
laterally along the labia, and are inſerted aſide of the clitoris. 
See GENERATION, 


EJACULATORY, in anatomy, is a term applied to two little 


ducts, or canals, atiſing from the veſiculæ ſeminales. 

The ejaculatory ducts are about an inch in length: towards the 
veſiculæ, they are pretty wide; but contract themſelves as 
they approach towards the urethra, which they penetrate to- 


© gether. 


dome authors alſo apply the name ejaculatory to the vaſa de- 
ferentia. See DEFERENTIA vaſa. . 


EICET A, called alſo HeiceTz, and HIc ET, heretics of 


the VIIth century, who made profeſſion of the monaltic life. 

From that paſſage in Exodus, where Moſes and the children 
of Iſtael are ſaid to have ſung a ſong in praiſe of the Lord, 
alter they had paſled the Red Sex wherein their enemies had 
pcrithed ; the Eicetæ concluded, that they mult ſing and dauce, 
to praiſe God aright: and as Mary the propheteſs, ſiſter of 
Moſes and Aaron, took a drum in her hand, on the ſame 


— 


E LA 


occaſion ; and all the women did the like, to teſtify their ia. 
by playing, beating and dancing ; the Eicete, the bett 205. 
imitate their conduct herein, endeavoured to draw women - 
them to make profeſſion of the monaſtic lite, and afſilt in * 

mitth. * 

EJECIT infra terminiam, See QUARE ejecit. 

EJECTION, the a& of throwing out, or diſcharging anythj 
at ſome of the emunctories; as by ſtool, vomiting, orthelik 
See ExcRkETIOx, EVACUATION, Euissiox, e. 4 

EJECTIONE firme, a writ which lies for the leſſee for years wh 
is ejected before the expiration of his term, either by the lea 
or a ſtranger. 0 

EIGHT, piece of. See Pixck of eight. 

EtGHT pair of nerves. See the article NERVE. 

EIRE, in law. See the article EYRE. 

ELABORATION the act of finiſhing, or perieQing au thing 
with labour, and time. 2 8 
The term is chiefly uſed in medicine, where the chyle, blood 
and ſemen, are ſaid to be well elaborated, when they ate wel 
conditioned, have undergone all the ſecretions, mixiong, im. 
pregnations and circulations neceſſary to briug them to pertec. 
tion. See CnYyLE, BLooD, and SEED. 

If the chyle went directly from its receptaculum to the breaſę 
it would not be ſufficicutly elaborated to afford good milk 

Sec Mirx. 

ELABORATORY. See the article LABORATORT. 

ELASTIC * body is that, which by being ſtruck, ot ſtretched, 
has its figure altered; but endeavours, by its own force, io te- 
ſame the ſame.---Or, it is a ſpringy body, which when com- 
preſſed, condenſed, or the like, makes an effort to ſet itſelf a 
liberty; and to repel the body that conſtrained it.---Such is 4 
ſword-blade, a bow, c. which are eaſilj bent, but preſently 
return to their former figute and extenſion. See ELasricny, 

* The word is formed from the Greek, :az;;, impulſor, of nau 

to impell, puſh, &c. See SPRING. 

Elaſtic bodies are either natural, or artificial: thoſe moſtemi. 
neut for their elaſtic power among artificial bodies, ate (ice! 
bows; braſs, ivory, and marble balls; leathers, skins, mem- 
branes ; brals, ſilver, iron, and ſtcel.chords or wires; nerves, 
guts, hemp, and flax ſtrings, c. | 
Amongſt natural bodies, the principal are air, ſpunges, the 
branches of green trees, wool, cotton, feathers, Sit is 
diſputed, whether or no water have any elaſtic force : the 
moſt common opinion is, that it has none of itſelf; and that 
if it ſhew any, it is owing to the air contained therein, See 
WATER. | | 
The principal phznomena obſerved to obtain in elafic budes, 
are, 1. That an elaſtic body, (i. e. 4 body perfectly elaſtic, it 
any ſuch thete be) endeavours to reſtore itſelf with the ſam? 
force wherewith it is prefſed or bent. Thus, whatever force 
is applied to bend a bow, with the ſame force it ſtrives to uu- 
bend itſelf, or return to its natural ſtate. For the force, whers 
with the ſtring is drawn, is the ſame with that which reſiſts 
the draught; the bow being bent ſo long, till the force applied, 
and that which reſiſts it, are in equilibrio. 

2. An elaſtic body exerts its force equally towards all ſdes; 
though the effect is found chiefly on that ſide where the fe- 
ſiſtance is weakeſt : as is evident in the caſe of a bow, ſhooting 
out an arrow; a gun, exploding a ball, c. 

3. Elaſtic bodies, in what manner ſever ſtruck, or impelled, 
are inflected, and rebound after the ſame manner. I hug 3 
bell yields the ſame ſound in what manner, or on what 
ſoever ſtruck. | 

4. A body perfectly fluid, if any ſuch there be, cannot be 
elaſtic; by reaſon its parts cannot be compreſſed. See FLUID. 
5. A body perfectly ſolid, if any ſuch there be, cannot be- 
laſtic ; in that having no pores, it is incapable of being com- 
preſſed. See SOLID. EE 
6. Hard, long, flexible bodies, apt to acquire elaſticity, do it 
chiefly in three manners : either by being extended, y being 
contracted, or by being bent. | 

7. Bodies, in dilating themſelves by their elaſtic powel, exert 
a greater force at the beginning of their dilatation, tha 4 
wards the end thereof. By reaſon the bodies are more com 
preſſed at firſt; and the renirency is always equal to the com 
preſſion, | 1 
8. The motion, whereby compreſſed bodies reſtore ! of 
ſelves, is uſually an accelerated motion. See DILATAT? 4 

For the laujs of motion and percuſſion in ELASTIC bodies, [ce Mio 

TION, and PERCUSSION, | or 

ELASTICITY, or Erasrie force, in phyſics, a propel 
pes in natural bodies, which denominates wem 10 , 

y which they are reſtored to the figure, and extenion 

had loſt from any external cauſe. See ELASTIC #24): . 
The cauſe, or principle, of this important property e 
ſpringineſs, is variouſly aſſigned: the Carteſians * 
it from the materia ſubtilis making an effort to mu a 

pores that are too narrow for it. Thus, ſay they, 2 parts 
or compreſſing, a hard; elaſtic body, e. gr. 3 bo | "ch on 
recede from each other on the convex fide, and PP"; ed ot 
the concave: conſequently the pores are cont? before 
ſtreightened on the concave fide ; and if they were 


» 
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round, are now, for inſtance, oval: ſo that the materia ſub- 
tilis, or matter of the ſecond element, endeayouring to paſs 
out at thoſe pores, thus ſtreightened, muſt make an effort, at 
the ſame time, to reſtore the body to the ſtate it was in-when 
the pores were more patent and round, i. e. before the bow 
was bent: and in this conſiſts its elaſticity. | 1 
Other later, and more wary philoſophers, account for elaſticity 
much after the ſame manner as the ; With this only 
difference, that in lieu of the ſubtile matter of the Carteſians, 
theſe ſubſtitute æther, or a fine etherial medium, that pervades 
all bodies. See RTHER. 11119 291 510156: bi 

Others, ſetting aſide the precarious notion of a materia ſubti- 
lis, account for 2228 the great law of nature, attrac- 
tion, or the cauſe of t 

firm bodies. See Cons. 15117 
Thus, ſay they, when a hard body is {track or bent, ſo as the 
component parts are moved a little from each other, but not 
quite disjoined, or broke off, or ſeparated ſo far as to be out 
of the power of that attracting force whereby they cohere; 
they muſt certainly, on the ceſſation of the external violence, 
ſpring back to their former natural ſtate. See ATTRAC- 
TION. 


| Others reſolve elaſticity. into the preſſure of the atmoſphere : 


for a violent tenſion, or - compreſſion, though not great 
enough to ſeparate the conſtituent particles of bodies far 
enough to let in any foreign matter, muſt yet occation ma- 
ny little vacuola between the ſeparated ſurfaces ; ſo that 
upon the removal of the force they will cloſe again, by the 
preſſure of the aerial fluid upon the external parts. See Ar- 
MOSPHERE. 


Laſtly, others attribute the elaſticity of all hard bodies to the 


wer of reſi lition in the air inclu 


within them. And fo 


make the elaſtic force of the air, the principle of elaſticity ol 


all other bodies. See AIR. | | 

Laws of ELASTiCITY.---T © enquire a little more expreſly into 
the nature and laws of elaſticity, we-ſhall conſider the phe- 
nomena thereof. Let it be premiſed, then, that all the bodies 
wherein this power is obſerved, do confilt, or may be con- 
ceived to conſiſt, of ſmall threads, or-fibres, which, laid to- 
ether, conſtitute ſuch bodies. To examine elaſticity, there- 
ore, in its moſt ſimple caſe, we had beſt conſider it in mu- 
fical ſtrings, or chords, and particularly thoſe of metal; for 
thoſe of cat-gut, having a ſpiral twiſt, cannot be conſidered 
as the fibres whereof. bodies are formed. ir; 
Now the elaſticity of a fibre, or chord, conſiſts in this, that 
it may be ſtretched or extended; and that upon removing the 
force whereby it was. ſtretched, or lengthened, it returns to 


its former dimenſions. Fibres have no elaſticiey, unleſs they be 


extended with a certain force; as appears in lax chords, which 
may be moved a little out of their. poſition, without endea- 
vouring to recover it. Though what the degree of tenſion is, 
neceſlary for elaſticity. to commence, is not yet determined by 
experiment. Add, that when a fibre; is too far ſtretched, it 
loſes its elaſticity; though here, too, the degree of tenſion that 
deſtroys elaſticity is unknown. But it is $ertain, . elaſticity de- 


pends on tenſion, and is confined. within a certain ſphere, or 


boundary thereof on, either ſide. See CuoRD; and Fink. 
This, if it do not give us the proper adequate cauſe of elaſti- 
ry, yet ſhews us the difference between. elaſtie and ane laſtic 
ies; how it is a body loſes its elaſſicity; and how a body, 
deſtitute of any ſuch force, comes to acquire it. Thus, a 
plate of metal, by repeated blows, of a hammer, becomes 
elaſtic; and being — again loſes that property. 
Between the limits of tenſion, where wick | elaſticity is termi- 
nated, there are different forces required to giye different de- 


grees of tenſion, in order to ſtretch chords to certain lengths. 


hat the proportions of theſe forces is, can only be deter- 
mined by experiment made with chords of metal. But as 
the lengthenings of ſuch chords are ſcarce ſenſible, the propor- 
uons cannot be directly meaſured ; but a particular apparatus, 
and a kind of circuit, are neceſſary to arrive thereat. Dr. 
s Graveſand has taken a good deal of pains, in order to fix 
theſe laws; the reſult of whoſe experiments are as follow, 
1, That the weight, . whereby a fibre is increaſed, a certain 
| length, by rerchio is in different degrees of tenſion, as 
the tenſion ftſelf: if, e. gr. there be three fibres of the ſame 
ind, length, and thickneſs, whoſe tenſions Are AS 1, 2, and 
500 weights, in the ſame proportiqn, will ſtretch, them 
J. * 8 8 eth e * 0% 
2. That the leaſt lengthenings of the ſame, fibres are to one 


* nearly. as the forces whereby, the fibres; are lengthen | 


ken Poe r likewiſe be applied do their in 


3. In chords of the ſame kind, thickneſs, and which are 
equally ſtretched, but of different lengths, the lengthenings 
Produced by ſuperadding equal weights, are to one another as 
the lengths of the chords. Which . ariſes, hence, that the 
_ Chord is lengthened in all its parts: conſequently, the lengthen- 
ng of a whole chord is double the lengthening of half of it, 
or 4 chord of balf the length. 55 
4 Fidres of the ſame kind, but different thickneſſes, may be 
"ON 7 ether after the like manner; only conſidering 


coheſion, of the parts of ſolid and 


| 


- 


tional to its compreſſion; and vice, verſa, if 
| we of gan that fiy off and avoid one another, and 
its 


| lower, is equal to the weight 
ſame diameter with the column of air, and the altitude of 31 
feet; or to a column of mercury 28 inches high: the ſpring of 
che lower air is equal to the ſame column of water, or mercury. 


| 
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them as conſiſting of a greater or leſs number of fine fibres 


of the ſame thickneſs; the number whercof mult be taken in 
the ratio of the ſolidity of thoſe fibres, f. e. as the ſquares or 
the diameters, or as the weights of theſe fibres, when their 
lengths are equal. Such fibres, of conſequence, will be e- 
ually. ſtretched by forces that are in the ſame ratio of the 
quares of the diameters ; which ſame ratio, is likewiſe re- 


quired between the forces whereby the chords are iuflected, 


that the ſagitta may be equal in the given fibres. 
5. The motion of a ſtretched fibre agrees with the motion of 


a body vibrating in a cycloid; and how unequal ſoever the 


vibrations are, they are all performed in the ſame time. See 


Cerro. * 
6. In two equal chords, unequally ſtretched, unequal forces 


are required to inſlect them equally. Their motions may be 


compared to thoſe of two pendulums, deſcribing ſimilar cy- 


cloids, by different forces. Couſequently, the ſquares of the 
times of the vibrations of the fibres are to each other jnverſe- 
ly, as the forces whereby they are equally infleted, which are 
as the weights by which the chords are ſtretched. 

7. The motions of fimilar, chords, equally ſtretched, but of 
different lengths, may be compared with that of pendulums 
after another manner; for as the times of the vibrations are 
to be conſidered, the celerities alſo, wherewith the chords are 
moved, muſt be conſidered. No theſe celerities are to one 


another directly as the weights whereby the chords are inflect- 


ed, and inverſely as the quantities' of matter in the chords ; 
that is, inverſely as their lengths. The celerities, therefore, 


are in an inverſe duplicate ratio of thoſe lengths; that is, in- 


verſely as the ſquares of the lengths: and the ſquares of the 
times of the vibrations, are likewiſe in the inverſe ratio : 
Conſequently, the lengths of the chords will be as the times 
of the vibrations. a | 

Elaſtic laminæ, or plates, may be conſidered as congeries's, 
or bundles of elaſtic chords. When the plate is infleted, ſome 
fibres are lengthened; and there are unequal lengthenings in 


ſeyeral points of the ſame plate. 


The curve formed by the inflected plate, is eaſily determined 
from what has been ſhewn concerning chords. In effect, in 
the vibrations of ſuch plate, or ſpriug, the motion thereof is 
accelerated, after the manner as.the motion of a chord, 


and of a pendulum in a cycloid, are accelerated. And the vi- 


brations of ſuch ſprings are all;performed in the ſame time. 
Elaſtic balls, ſpheres, &c. may be conſidered as conſiſting of 
ſeveral elaſtic . plates, or ſprings; and the introceſlions, or 


the forces wherewith the body is, compreſſed. 


The ELASTICITY., of fluids is accounted for, from their particles 


being all endowed with a centrifugal force ; whence Sir Iſaac 
„prop. 23. lib. 2, demonſtrates, that particles, which 
mutually avoid, or fly off from ene another, by ſuch forces as 
are reciprocally 17 * to — Frag * their center, 
will compoſe an elaſtic fluid, whole denſit Il be propor- 
por 25 5 1 any fluid be com- 


If 

th. its denſity proportional to its compreſſion ; then the cen- 
trifugal. forces of thoſe particles will be reciprocally, as the 
diſtances of their centers. See FLUu1D. 


ELASTICITIES. zhe air, is the force wherewich that element di- 


lates itſelf, upon removing the force whereby it was before 
compreſſed. See Ai. ir 

The elaſticity or ſpring of the air, was firſt diſcovered by the 
great Galileo, Its exiſtence is proved by this experiment of 


that hiloſopher: an extraordinary quantity of air, being in- 
| — — by means of 2 ſyringe into 1 gals or metal ball, till 


ſuch time as the ball, with this acceſſion of air, weigh conſi- 
derably. more in the balance than it did before; upon opening 
the mouth thereof, the air ruſhes out, till the ball fink to its 
former weight. 72 N | 
From hence we argue, that there ig juſt ſo much air gone out, 
as compreſſed air had been crouded in. Air, therefore, re- 
turns to its former degree of expanſion, upon removing the 
force that compreſled, or reſiſted its expanſion; conſequently 
it is endued with an elaſtic force. 


3 be added, that as the air is found to ruſh out, in every 


tuation, or direction of the orifice; the elaſtic force of the 


air acts Ne in every directi 


The elaſticity of the air mak ing 2a conſiderable article in the 
2 pneumatics, we ſhall here give the principal laws there- 


. ';, 1 Deen 
1. The elaſticity of the lower air, is equal to the weight of 


air 
all the upper incumbent air. F or the upper air is cafily 
oved to preſs on the lower. See PRESSURE. 
And the elaſticity of the air, has already been ſhewn equal to 
the compreſſing power: whence it follows, that the claſticity 
of the arr is equal to the weight of the whole incumbent at- 
moſphere. See ATMOSPHERE. 1 | 
Hence, as the weight of the upper air, incumbent on the 
| | a column of water of the 


7 1 Hence 
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Hence, again, the ſpring of the air, included in a veſſel, &&7-. 
is likewiie equal to the weight of the whole incumbent atmo- 
ſphere. Conſequently the air, included in a veſſel, preſſes 
with the ſame force, as the weight of the atmoſphere. And, 
therefore, the elaſticity of the included air, is able to ſuſtain 
mercury to the height of 28 inches, and water to the height 
of 31 feet, in an empty tube. See AlR-PUup. 
2. The elaſtic force of air compreſled, is to that of the ſame air 
dilated ; reciprocally, as the balk of the dilated air to that of 
the compreſſed air. 
For the * of air more compreſſed, is to that of air leſs 
compreſled ; as the weight incumbent on that, to the weight 
incumbent on this. But the bulks of more, and leſs com- 
5 — air, are in the ſame reciprocal ratio of theſe weights. 

'herefore the elaſtic force, &c. | 
Hence the elaſticity of air more compreſſed, is ſtronger th 
that of air leſs compreſſed, 
3- The elaſticity of more compreſſed air, is to that of air leſs 
compreſſed, ceteris paribus, as the maſs, or quantity of more 
compreſſed air, is to a maſs of air leſs compreſſed, of the 
ſame bulk. | | 
4. The ratio of the ſpace filled by air preſſed only by the 
weight of the atmoſphere, to the ſpace it is reduced into by 
further compreſſion, being given; to determine the elaſtic force 
of the compreſſed air. 
Since the ſpring of the air, preſſed only by the weight of the 
atmoſphere, is equal to the weight of a column of mercury, 
of the ſame baſe with the column of air, and of the height of 
28 inches; to the bulk of the compreſſed air, that of the air 
not compreſſed, and the weight of the column of mercury; 
ſeek a fourth proportional : this will expreſs the quantity of 
the elaſtic force in the compreſſed air. | 
Hence, ſubtracting the weight of the column of mercury, 
from the quantity of the elaſtic force thus determined, the 
remainder is the force of elaſticity whereby it exceeds the re- 
ſiſtance of the weight of the atmoſphere. 

. Heat increaſes the elaſticity of the air; and cold diminiſhes 
it. See HEAT and Corp. 
G. The elaſtic force of the air, whereby it is expanded, in ra- 
refaction, is to the elaſticity of the air condenſed ; as the bulk 
of rarcfied air, to the bulk of condenſed air. 


ELATERIUM * FAATHPION, in pharmacy, a purgative me- 


dicine, prepared from the wild cucumber. 

* The word is formed from the Greek, cauw, I impel, agitate, 

&c. 

Elaterium is made of the pulp of the plant, forced out with the 
finger, which ſuffered to ſtand ſome time lets fall a ſediment, 
which carefully dried on chalk ſtones is the elaterium. 
Elaterium is a vigorous purge, and is uſed in lethargies, palſies, 
and hypochondriacal melancholics. 


ELBOW, the outer angle made by the flexure, or bend of the 


arm. See ARM. 

That eminence, whereon the arm reſts, called by us elbow, 
is by the Latins called cabitus, and the Greeks ayww, and by 
others -xcypzvv See ANCON and OLECRANON. ; 
EL RO, is alſo uſed by architects, maſons, Ec. for an obtuſe 
angle of a wall, building, or road, which diverts it from its 
right line. 


ELCESAITES, HELCESAITES, or ELCESAIANS, as Theo- 


doret calls them, ancient heretics thus denominated from 
their great prophet Elceſaz. 

This Elceſai, by others called Elxai, who lived in the time 
of Trajan, gave into the ſentiments of the Ebionites, touch- 
ing Jeſus Chriſt ; though he altered and reformed them in 
ſome things, to denominate himſelf the author of a ſect. 

His fundamental doctrines were, that Jeſus Chriſt, who was 
born from the beginning of the world, had appeared from 
time to time under divers bodies; that he was a celeſtial pow- 
er, or virtue, called the Chriſt, whereof the Holy Spirit was 


' ſiſter; (note, the Hebrew word for ſpirit, is feminine) and 
that both of them had deſcended into Jeſus the Son of Mary. 


The Elceſaites, according to St. Epiphanius, were alſo called 
Sampſeans, from the Hebrew word ſames, ſun. See SAmP- 
SEAN. | 
Scaliger was notoriouſly miſtaken, in holding that Elxai was 
no more than Eſſai, or Eſene; on which ſuppoſition he made 
the Elceſaites the ſame with the ſect of Eſſenes, which is con- 
trary to all antiquity, See ESSENE. | 
Origen makes mention of the Elceſaites, in one of his homi- 
lies, as a hereſy newly riſen. The retainers hercto, ſays he, do 
not admitall the books of the canon, but only ſome of them. 


They allow ſome paſſages out of the Old Teſtament and the 


evangeliſts, but reject all the epiſtles of St. Paul. Add, 
that they have produced a book, which they pretend de- 
ſcended to them from heaven; and maintain, that whoever 


perform what is enjoined therein, ſhall obtain pardon of all! 


their fins. See Euſebius, Hiſt. Lib. VI. c. 38. who re- 
marks, that this hereſy became extinct almoſt as ſoon as it 


aroſe, 


St. Epiphanius is very full on the ſubject of this ſect, Her. 
19. where he obſerves, that Elxai was a Jew by birth, and 
chat not being able to live according to the law of Moſes, he 


, 


£ 
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ELDERS, Seniors, in the Jewiſh hiſtory, were the mo 


invented new opinions, and got himſelf followers. He y 
a profeſſed enemy of virginity, and obliged all who followeg 
his doctrine, ro marry, He tutored them to hypocriſy; 
times of perſecution ; pretending it was lawful to adore - by 
provided the heart had no ſhare therein. L 
ſiderable perſons for age, experience, and virtue, — 
ancient people.---Moſes, we read, aſſembled the e/ger; of * 
people together, and acquainted them with what the Lordhag 
commanded. 

Long afterwards, thoſe who held the firſt rank in the fyna- 
gogues, were uſually called zekexrm, elders, in imitation of 
the 70 elders, whom Moſes eſtabliſhed for the judges of the 
Sanhedrin. See SANHEDRIN. | 

The preſident, or chief, had, in a particular manner, the 
pellation of e/der, being, as it were, decanns ſeniorum dean 
of the elders. | 

In the aſſemblies of the primitive chriſtians, thoſe who held 
the firſt place, or rank, aſſumed the denomination of prel⸗ 
byters, or elders. For the word presbyteri, which occurs ſo 
frequently in the Old Leſtament, and which includes alike 
both biſhops and prieſts, does properly ſignify elders. See 
Simon's obſervations thereon, in his Supplement an: ceremy.. 
nies 23 | 

The preſident, or biſhop, as being the chief of the elders. dd 
likewiſe aſſume the denomination of elder : whenceit is, that 
in the New Teſtament the name biſpop is frequently con- 
founded with that of presbyzer. SeeBrSHor, and Pargpyres. 
For the like reaſon, the council of the firſt churches, was 
called presbyterium, or council of the elders, where the h. 
ſhop preſided in quality of firſt elder, being ſeated in the mid. 
dle of the other e/ders. The prieſts, or elders, who fate by 
him, had each his judges chair; for which reaſon they are cil- 
led by the fathers, aſſeſſores epiſcoporum. Nothing of ay 


importance was done, till it had firſt been examined, and te- 


ſolved in this aſſembly, where the biſhop only made one body 
with the other elders, or prieſts; the juriſdiction which we 
now call epiſcopal, not being then dependant on the biſhop - 
lone, but all on the elders, over whom he was the preſident. 
See Bishop. 


ELDERS, is alſo a denomination till retained in the presbyterian 


diſcipline. See PRESBYTERIAN. 

The e/ders are officers, who, in conjunction with thepaſtors, 
or miniſters, and deacons, compoſe the conſiſtories, or kirk- 
ſeſſions, meeting to confider, inſpe& and regulate matters of 
religion and diſcipline. They are choſe from among the peo- 
ple, and received publickly with ſomewhat of ceremony. 
In Scotland, there are an indefinite number of elgers in eich 
pariſh, generally about twelve. 

Chamberlayne makes mention of a ruling elder in each pariſh, 
choſe by the kirk- ſeſſion; the congregation afterwards ap- 
proving the choice, after a ſtri& ſcrutiny into his life and man- 
ners. He adds, that the miniſter ordains him; and that his 
office is for life: his buſineſs being to aſſiſt the miniſter in o- 
verſeeing and correcting the manners of the people; to 2. 
tend him in viſiting, catechiſing; praying for the ſick, in pti- 
vate admonitions, and at the communion table. 

But this we apprehend to be a miſtake; what that author ſays 
of raling elders, belonging properly to the /imple elders. \s 
to raling elders, there are no ſuch things, but in the general 
aſſemblies, where they appear as repreſentatives of the reſt. See 
KIRER-Seſſiont, SYNOD, PRESBYTERY, c. 


ELECAMPANE wine. See the article WINE. 


LECT, choſex, in theology, particularly in the ſcriptures, !5 
applied to the ſaints, the . which ſenſe, the 
elect are thoſe perſons whom God has choſen to beſtow theglor) 
of heaven upon. See ELECTION, and PREDESTINATION. 
The apoſtles alſo apply the wordto the primitive chriltians—l 
which ſenſe, theele& are thoſe choſen and admitted to the fi 
vour and bleſſing of chriſtianity. : 
God, who has predeſtinated the ele& to glory, has likewiſ 
predeſtinated them to ſanctiſication. See SANCTIFICATIO: 
LECT, is} likewiſe applied to archbiſiops, biſhops, and | 
officers, who are choſen, but not yer conſecrated, or actual 
inveſted with their office, or juriſdiction. ad 
The emperor is ſaid to be ele&, before he is inaugurated g 
crowned: a lord mayor is ele&, before his predeceſſor 5c 
oralty is expired, or the ſword put in his hands. —_ 
Philip of Savoy was five years archbiſhop of Lyons, you 
ever being ordained or conſecrated ; after which he * be 
archbiſhopric to marry the counteſs of N 7 Ly- 
time he bore the title and quality of archbiſhop ele of L 
ons, elechus Lag dunenſis. 


ELECTION, -a choice made of any thing, o 


59 where 
by it is preferred to ſome other: Sce ELEcT, LECTOR, © 
There ſeems this difference, however, between e © 
election, that election has uſually a regard to a cou fel 
community, which makes the choice ; whereas choice 
dom uſed, but when a ſingle perſon makes it. lumelt, 
We ſay, the eleckion of a biſhop, a member of pat 

c. See BrSHoP, PARLIAMENT, &c. jeh is per. 
The molt ſolemn elechion is that of a pope; WAI „ med 
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formed by the cardinals, in four ſeveral manners.---The firſt, 
by the Holy Spirit, as they call it; when the firſt cardinal who 
ſpeaks, having given his vote for any perſon, proceeds to the 
adoration, and proclaims him pope, as by a ſudden inſpiration 
of the Holy Ghoſt. In which caſe, he is deemed duly elecł- 
ed, if all, or at leaſt two thirds of the aſſembly be conſenting 
0. 

I focond, by Compromiſe, when the whole college pitches 
on three cardinals, to whom they give a power of nominating 
the pope; which power expires upon the burning out of a 
candle lighted on that ocaſion. a 
The third, by way of Poll or Scrutiny, which laſt is the moſt 
uſual; the cardinals throwing ſealed tickets, wherein their 
votes are wrote, into a chalice, or cup, placed on the altar. 
Two thirds of the votes are required to determine an election 
by ſcrutiny. See CONCLAYE. 

he fourth is by way of Accefſion ; when, the votes being 
too much divided to elec any body, ſome of the cardinals de- 
fiſt from their firlt ſuffrage, and accede, that is, give theit 
voices to him, who has already the majority by ſcru- 


The way of acceſſion, however, is always added to the ſcru- 
tiny; it being the conſtant practice for all the cardinals, to 
ive their voices, after the Jaſt ſcrutiny, to him whom they 
find to have the plurality already. So that all ele&ions of 

are, with the unanimous conſent of all the cardinals. 
See CARDINAL. 

FLECTION, is alſo the ſtate of a perſon who is left to his own 
free will, to take or do either one thing, or another, which 
he pleaſes. See LIBERTY, &c. 

FLECT1ON, in theology, ſignifies the \chojce which God, of his 
good pleaſure, makes of angels or men, for the objects of 
mercy, and grace. 

The election of the Jews, was the choice God made of that 
people to be more immediately attached to his worſhip and 
ſervice, and for the Meffiah to be born thereof. 

Elxcriox alſo, ſometimes, ſignifies a predeſtination to grace 
and glory; and ſometimes to glory only. See PREDEST1NA- 
riox, GRACE, &. 

It is an article of faith, that predeſtination to grace is gratui- 
tous, merely and ſimply ſo: gratia quia gratis data. But the 
divines are divided as to the point, whether election to glory be 
gtatuitous, or whether it ſuppoſe obedience and good works, 
1. e. whether it be before, or after the previſion of our obedi- 
ence? 

Some hold that it is before, and after, at the ſame time: it is 
before the previſion of our obedience, as glory is intended as 
antecedent to our obedience: And it is after, as this glory is 
intended us as a reward, and of conſequence, as a ſequel of 
our obedience, See GRACE, REPROBATION, c. 

ELECT10N, is alſo uſed for a part of pharmacy; being that 
which teaches how to chuſe the medicinal ſimples, drugs, 
Sc. and to diſtinguiſh the good from the bad. See PnAk- 
MACY. | 
Some diſtinguiſhia general elecłion, which gives the rules and 
marks for all medicines in general; and a particular one for 
each medicine in particular. See MEDICINE, DRus, 


C, 
ELECTIVE, ſomething that is done, or paſſes by election. 

See ELECTION, | 
The empire of Germany was hereditary in the time of Char- 
lemaign; and did not become elective, till after the death of 
Louis the IIId. the laſt of the race of Charlemaign in the 
empire. Indeed, it was not entirely elective till the time of 
Frederic II. in 1210. | 
Some beneficesare elecꝭ ive, others collative: Municipal offices 
in England, are generally elective; in Spain, venal: Poland 
is an eleckive kingdom. All prelatures in France are elect ive, 
ſince the Concotdat. 

ECTOR *, a perſon who has a right to ele&, or chooſe 
another to an office, honour, &c. See ELECTION. 

The word is formed of the Latin, eligere, to chooſe. 

We fay, the cleckors of a burgeſs, a knight of the ſhire, a 
grand maſter of an order, Cc. 
LECTOR, is particularly, and by way of eminence, applied to 
certain princes of Germany, in whom lies the right of elect- 
ing the emperor ; being all ſovereigns, and the principal 
members of the empire. See COLLEGE, ELECTORAL, and 

LECTORATE. 
The origin of ele&ors is not well known: ſome refer it tothe 
time of Otho III. in the year 997; others to Frederic II. 
who died in 1250; and others, to Ralph of Hapsburg, foun- 

ger of the houfe of Auſtria, in the year 1280. 
Their number, however, was unſettled, at leaſt till the time 


of Frederic II. in the 1 3th century. The golden bull, pub- 


lihed by Charles IV. in 1356, fixed the number of eledors | 


to ſeven; three of them eccleſiaſtics, viz. the archbiſhops of 
3 Treves, and Cologne; and four ſeculats, 218. the 
ing of Bohemia, the count palatine of the Rhine, the duke 
of Saxony, and the marquels of Brandenburgh. By the 


8 8 in 1648, this order was changed: 


Bayaria being put in the place of the count 
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palatine, and an eighth electorate erected for the count pala- 
tine. 

In the year 2 a ninth electorate was created by the em- 
peror Leopold, in favour of Erneſt duke of Hanover, under 
the title of eleckor of Brunſwick. Some oppoſition was made 
to this election; and the princes of Germany ſtood out for 
ſome time, and refuſed to acknowledge it. But they after- 
wards acquieſced in it, and it has been ſince recogniſed by all 
the foreign princes. The king of France did it at laſt by the 
treaty of Raſtad. | | 
The ſeveral functions of the elefors are as follow: the elector 
of Mentz, is chancellor of Germany; convokes the ſtates, and 
Fu his vote before = of the reſt. The eleFor of Cologne, 
s grand chancellor of Italy, and conſecrates the emperor. 
The ele&or of Treves, is grand chancellor of the Gauls, and 
confers the impoſition of hands on the emperor, The count 
palatine of the Rhine is grand maſter of the imperial palace, 
and preſents the emperor with a globe at his coronation. The 
marqueſs of — is grand chamberlain, and puts the 
ring on the emperor's finger. The duke of Saxony, now 
king of Poland, is grand marſhal, and gives the ſword to the 
emperor. The king of Bohemia, who was anciently only 
duke, is grand butler, and puts Charlemaign's, crown on the 
emperor's head. Laſtly, the elefor of thao er, now king 
of Great Britain, is arch-treaſurer ; though firſt erected under 
the title of ſtandard-bearer of the empire. 


ELECTORAL, ſomething relating, or belonging to an elector. 


See ELECTOR, and ELECTORATE. 
The electoral prince is the eldeſt fon of an elector, and the 
— nog heir of his dignity. See PRINCE, 

lectors are addreſſed under the title of eleforal highneſſes. 
See HIGHNESS. 
The eledoral college, conſiſting of all the electors of the em- 
pire, is the moſt illuſtrious and auguſt body in Europe. Bel- 
larmin and Baronius attribute the inſtitution of the eleforal 
college to pope Gregory V. and the emperor Otho III. in the 
Xth century. Of which opinion, are the generality of hiſto- 
rians, and particularly the canoniſts. Wicquefort is of another 
ſentiment ; and endeavours to make it appear, from the elec- 


tions of the ſucceeding princes, that the number of electors 


was not then fixed; nor the eleforal dignity annexed to any 
particular principalities, excluſive of the other princes of Ger- 
many. He adds, that there was. nothing ſettled with regard 


| hereto before Charles IV; and that the publication of his golden 


bull, was only to prevent ſchiſms, and ſecure the repoſe of 
the kingdom by a lation in form. 

It was the golden bull, therefore, publiſhed in 1356, that 
conſtituted the electora college, and reduced the number of 
electors to ſeven. .See CoLLEGE, and BULL. 


ELECTORAL Crown, or Coronet, is a ſcarlet cap, turned up with 


ermine, cloſed with a ſemi-circle of gold, all covered with 


pearls. On the top is a globe with a croſs thereon. See 
CROWN. 3 | 


ELECTORATE, the dignity of an elector, with the territory, 


or dominions, to which that quality is annexed. Sec Exxcron, 
and ELECTORAL. . 

We ſay, the eleckorate of Saxony, of Bavaria, Sc. The em- 
peror, of his own ſpecial authority, in the year 1692, erected 
a ninth electorate, in favour of the houſe of Brunſwie Lunen- 
burgh. The princes, who diſputed the validity of this electio 
were called the oppoſers of the ninth electorate. I 
Though the cuſtom ordinarily be, in Germany, for the ſons 
of princes to ſhare their father's lands, and territories among 
them; thoſe whereto the eleForare is annexed, are not uſed to 
be divided; but paſs entire to the eldeſt ſon, who ſucceeds to 
the electorate. X 


ELECTRICITY, or ELECTRICAL Force, is that power, or 


ro whereby amber, jet, ſealing-wax, agat, glaſs, and 
moll kinds of — For ſtones, attract ſtraws, paper, and other 
light bodies to themſelyes: See ATTRACTION. : 
Electricity differs from magnetiſm in this, that the latter — 
attracts iron, whereas the fotmer 1 attracts mo 
kinds of bodies; though the effect is only ſenſible in light ones. 
See MAGNETISM. | | | 
The Peripatetics hold this power to conſiſt in I know not 
what ſecret quality; or ſympathetic power, ſubſiſting berween 
the amber, e. gr. and the ſtraw, and reſulting from the ſub- 
ſtantial form of each. See QUALITY. | 
But the later philoſophers generally agree to make it the effect 
of a corporeal effluvium, emitted from, and returning to, the 
electrical body. Though, as ro the nature of theſe effluvia, 
and the manner of their acting, they are greatly divided. See 
EFFLUVIA. _ | | 
Some, with Cabeus, ſuppoſe actual ſteams to iſſue out of the 


electrical body, when ayitated by attrition ; and that theſe diſ- 


cuſs and repel the ambient air, which, after it has been driven 
off a little way, makes as it were a little vortex, by the re- 
ſiſtance it meets withal in the remoter air, to which theſe e/ec- 
trical ſteams did not reach: and that theſe ſteams ſhrinking 
quickly back again to the attracting body, do, in their return, 
attract, and bring along with them ſuch light and ſinall bodies 
as they meet in their way. 

| Others, 
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hold, that on rubbing, or chafing, the electrical body is made 
to emit rays, or fibres, of an unctuous nature; which com- 
jug to be condenſed, and cooled by the ambient air, do loſe 
their agiration, and io ſhrink back again into the body from 
which they ſallied; and by that means carry along with them 


ſuch light and ſmall bodies, as happen to be faſtened, orſtick- | - 
ing to their further ends. Gaſſendus adds, that theſe unctuous 


effluvia being emitted all manner of ways, do.frequently.de- 
cuſſate, or croſs each other; aud by that meaus take the better 
hold of ſtraw, co. an * | 
The Carteſians, not being able to imagine how ſo hard and 
brittle a body as glaſs ſhould emit effluvia, attribute elecłri- 
city to the globules of the firſt element ; which breaking out 
through the pores,” or chinks of the body, like little darts or 
ſwords, and not meeting with proper meatus's, or paſſages in 
the air, return whence they came, and carry the little bodies, 
whoſe pores they happen to enter, and be entangled in, along 
with them. | 

Mr. Boyle, Mr. Hauksbee, Ec. have made a number of ex- 
periments, to aſcertain the nature, and laws of electricity; the 
reſult whereof may be ſummed up under the following ar- 
ticles. * Wages” 

1. That elecłrical bodies do not at all, or very rarely attract, 
except when warmed, and thereby ſollicited to emit effluvia 
more copiouſly. _ | 

Mr. Hauksbee, having heated a glaſs tube, of about an inch 
diameter, and 30 inches long, by rubbing it vehemently on 
paper, and then applying. it to ſeveral pieces of leaf braſs, 
found, that they were no ſooner within the ſphere of activity 
of the effluvia emitted by the tube, than they began to be put 
into very brisk and ſurprizing motions ; would leap toward 
the tube, even at the diſtance of 12 or 14 inches; would 
ſometimes adhere, and faſten to the tube, ſettle on its ſurface, 
and there remain quiet: and ſometimes be thrown off from it 
with a great force. And thus would they be alternately-at- 
tracted and repelled, for ſeyeral times ſucceſſively. Some- 
times, again, they would move ſlowly toward the tube; ſome- 
times, would remain ſuſpended between the tube and thetable 
they were firſt laid on; and ſometimes flide along in the di- 
rection of the ſide of the tube, without touching it. 

2. That bodies, warmed by fire, do not attract ſo for- 


cibly, as when heated by rubbing ; though if they be firſt | 
— the more ſtrong- 


heated, and then rubbed, they will 


ly. 

Mr. Hauksbee aſſures us, that the hotter he made the tube 
by rubbing, to the greater diſtance did the attractive force ex- 
tend itſelf; but that this would anſwer, in proportion, to any 
degree of hear excited, he will not undertake. When the 


tube was rendered the hotteſt by the ſtrongeſt attritition, the | 


force of the effluvia was rendered manifeſt to another ſenſe, 
namely that of feeling, being plainly perceived on the face, or 
any other tender part, making ſtrokes or impulſes on theskin, 


much like thoſe made by puſhing a number of limber hairs | 


againſt it. X | \ 
3. That terſion or wiping, is almoſt univerſally neceſſary, as 
well as attrition or rubbing, to produce electricity; by reaſon 


the effluvia can more readily eſcape, when there is nothing to | 


ſtop up, or choak the pores. 1 b 
4. Tha the interpoſition of the fineſt linen, as muſlin, gauſe, 


or the like, will totally hinder the operation of - ele&#rical | 


bodies. 1 
The effect is leſs ſenſible in thick and cloudy weather. 
or the air being clogged with vapours and exhalations raiſed 
from below, the reſiſtance the electrical effluvia meet withal, 
muſt be greater than when the air is free of any ſuch impedi- 
ments. Hence, alſo, in all probability, ariſes the neceſſity of 


terſion; the watery particles being apt to run together, and 
Gee of the body, and 0 obſtra the paſ: | 


6. Electrical bodies are more forcible, ceteris paribus, in hot | 


condenſe on the ſur 
ſage of the effluvia. 


weather than in cold, in ſummer than in winter; by reaſon the 


more vigorous action of the ſolar rays, does more effeQtually | 
ſhake the parts of bodies, and unlock the pores, and ſo make 


room for a more plentiful emiſſion of effluvia. Beſide, that 
in warmer weather, the medium being rarer, makes leſs oppo- 
Gtion to the paſſage of the effluvia. 0 I 

7. The air being exhauſted. out of the tube, it loſes almoſt all 
its eleckricity: ſo that though rubbed, and heated more vehe- 


mently, and leaf-gold applied nearer than uſual, it ſcarce at- | 


tracts at all. And what little attraction remains, Mr. Hauks- 
bee conjectures, may ariſe from the little portion of air re- 
maining in the tube: and ſo the attraction may continue in 
proportion to the quantity of air. When the air is let into 
the tube again, the attractive power is immediately reſtored ; 
and that before any new attrition can be given the tube, or 
before it be removed from the diſtance and poſition it was in 
when exhauſted. Mr. Boyle, however, found that a piece of 
amber did ſenſibly attract when the air was pumped out of the 
receiver. 

8. Electrical bodies attract all things indifferently, whereas the 
magnet draws only iron and iteel. 


Others, with Dr. Gilbert, Gaſſendus, Sir Kenelm Digby, &'. | 
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9. A large piece of very electrical amber bein 
| filken thread, and one end of it rubbed rg y a 
cuſhion ; the cuſhion being brought! nearer, towargs fn. little 
ber at reſt, will plainly make the amber tend owa © am. 
follow it. Whenoe it appears that the elcckrica body it, and 
ted by the other bodies, as well as it attracts them. 7 . 
it is only by accident chat the ſinall attracted bodies bath 
to the electrical one. 25 , * 2 PPioach 
10. After-an-eledtrical body has been well rubbed, tber 
certain nick of time in which the light body, inſtead of 5 
| Rirabted, will be actually repelled, or den away ff being 
electrical one, by the effluvia going briskiy but, and Aba. 
ö in again, N e Wien | 
Mr. Hauskbee aſſures us, that the pieces of leaf gold ye 
be ſometimes thrown off from his tube with a great ould 
even to the diſtance of ſix or ſeven inches. And th 17 8 
only when they adhered to the ſurface of the tube wort not 
be ſuddenly and precipitantly driven from it; but alſo i they 
mow of 4 *. it. * | ther 
11. A glaſs globe, being contrived to be whirled 8 
its axis parallel to the horizon, and a ſemL.circleof a, Fi 
round the hemiſphere thereof, at the diſtance of fo 1 
five inches, with ſeveral pieces of woollen thread hun — 
on, of ſuch lengths, as that when extended in a dec 
wards the centre of the glaſs, they would reach v * 


of the circumference thereof ; but when left . ny inch 
L 


down in a parallel poſition : upon applying the 

adding an attrition to the former rofarionl "the threads 2 
ly began to change their direction, and all harmonjouſly pow. 
ed to the centre of the globe; and to put it vaſt ; 
this effect depended on the attrition, the experimentaro; 
ſhifting the place of the attrition hither and thither could 
the threads towards this or that end of the globe, thouph 
they all ſtill went 1 converging towards ſome cen. 
2 in the axis thereof; and ſo fotmed a kind of Conical ſur- 


ace. 5 
The ſame phænomena followed upon ſhiftin ; 
putting it on the lower hemiſphere, PAdd. chat my 6 je 
ding the motion and attrition, the threads would continge in 
their ſtrait direct poſture for the ſpace of four or five minutes 
And in the mean time, if the finger, or any other body, were 
applied near the extremity, or points of the thread; they 
would avoid and fly from the ſame"? but if applied about an 
inch diſtance from the end of ſuch thread, the thread would 
uſually be attracted towards it. | 
oy + RUM, is fometimes uſed for amber. See the article 
MBER | 77 2371010115 = | 
ELECT UARY “ in y, a form of medicine 
ſed of 12 —3 — 4 t6, incorporaed wid C 
ney, or ſugar; to be into doſes, like 
taken. — 1 e e dee nen 
Some will it thus called, by reaſon all th , Or in- 
- gredients- it confifts of, ſhould 2 ; Length; Lain 
verb eligere, to chooſe, whence ele#rs, choſen. Others derive 
it from lac; and accordingly the; Greeks, under the Eaſtern 
empire, called, jt np. Scaliger derives it from zug 1 
lick : and calls it in Latin, indem. Voſſius obſerves, that all 
the remedies preſcribed for the Hick as well as the confeQions 
taken by rt regale, were called by the Greeks, uU 
and ue l he verb auyu, Lich: whence, ſays he, was 
ſormed the Latin electarium, and afterwards e/e4zarium. This 
conjecture he ſupports from the laws of Sicily, where it ij or- 
dained, that eſefazries, ſyrups, and other remedies, be preps 
red after the legal manner. The Bollandiſts, who relate this ety- 
mology, ſeem to confirm it. A#. San. Mart. T. II. pi 131. 
Electnaries are either ſoft, or ſolid; and of each kind, ſome 
are alterative, others cotroborative, others purgative, &. — 
Ihe ſeft are of the conſiſtence of honey, and conſiſt of three 
ounces of powders to a pound of honey or ſugar. 
Phe ſolid are in manner of tablets, or lozenges.---The purgi- 
tive are uſually'of the ſoft kind: but the corroborative ou 
of x. or 14 ounce of powders to a pound of ſugar. 
Among the ſoft ele&xaries, ate reckoned treacle, mirhridate, 
the confection of hamech, that of alkermes, the catholicon, 
diaprunum, diaphcenicum, Galens hiera picra, {#c. which ſee 
| . explained under theit reſpective articles. 
; Anaya ay electuaries, are reckoned thoſe of carthi- 
mum, role” juice? violet juice, c. M. Lemery reckons vp 
| og des ſorts of erckuaries. N. 
E 1 OSYNA Curucarum, or pro Aratris, or Arairi, in 
dur ancient cuſtoms, a penny which king Ethelred ordered to 
de paid for Ney plouph in England, towards the ſupport of 
the poor:+-Sometithes it is alſo called eleemoſynaregis, becauſo 
- * firſt appointed hy the king. | L 
ELEEMOSYNA," is alſo ale for the poſſeſſions belonging o 
churches. See Alus, and FRANx Almorgs. 
ELEEMOSYNARIA. Seethe article AuBRT. 
ELEGANCE, ExxeAxcr, denotes a manner of doing, ot ſay- 
ing things politely, agreeably, and with choice. 
ith choice, fo as to riſe above the common manners; po- 
litely, ſoas to ſtrike people of a delicate taſte; and agreeably, 
ſo as io diffuſe a reliſh which hits every body. . 
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poetical elegancies, elegantie poetice, ate of ſerv ice to ſcho- 
lars in making their verſes : by being too regular in the gram- 
matical conſtruction, we loſe certain licences, wherein. the 


elegance of language conſiſts. Elegance, though irregalar, is 
better than regulariry without elegance. 


The elegance of a painting is not founded on the correctneſs 


e deſign, as appears in Raphael and the Antique. It is 
2 felt 4 works otherwiſe careleſs and inaccurate; as in 
Corregio, where, maugre all the defects as to juſtneſs of de- 
ſign, there is an * * even in the manner of the deſigh it 
ſelf, as well as in the tutn of the attitudes, c. 

The elegance of a defign is a manner which embelliſhes, and 
heightens objects either as to their form, or colout, or both; 
without deſtroying or perverting the truth. 

ELEGIAC, - the Latin poetry, ſomething that belongs to 
elegy. See ELEGY.— 
Elgar Ro Eaeyoc, Are alternately hexameter, and pentame- 

See VERSE. | 

Quintilian eſteems Tibullus the top of the elegiac : but 
the younger Pliny gives the preference to Propertius. They 
have each of them reaſon on their fide; and one might make 
2 third choice, as juſt as either of them. 

ELEGIT, in law, a judicial writ, which lies for him who 
has recov or damages, or upon a recognizance in 
any court, againſt one not able in his goods to ſatisfy ; and di- 
redted to the ſheriff, commanding him to make delivery of 
half the party's lands, and all his goods, oxen and beaſts for 
the plough excepted, ; 
The — ſhall hold the mojety of the ſaid land ſo de- 
livered to him, till his whole debt and damages are ſatiſ- 
fied; and during that time, he is tenant by elegit. See TE- 
NANT. 

ELEGY, rape, a mournful, and plaintive kind of poem. See 
ELEGIAC, and Porm, 
The firſt inventor of the elegy is not known: ſome ſay it was 
one Theocles of Naxus, or, according to others, of Eretri 
who, in the heat of his frenzy, firſt produced this kind of 
compoſition. But, no wonder we are in the dark, as to the 
matter: Horace aſſures us, it was a point not ſettled among 
the grammarians even in his time, who the author was: 

Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiſerit auctor 

Crammatici certant, & adbuc ſub judire lis eſt. 
The chief writers of elegy among the Greeks, are Callima- 
chus, Parthenius, and Euphorion: And among the Latins, 
Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius. 


The Flemiſh have diſtinguiſhed themſelves among the mo- | 


derns for this kind of Latin verſe: The elegies of Bidermann, 


Grotius, and eſpecially Sedronius and Vallius, ſeem worthy | 


of the pureſt antiquity. The Counteſs de la Sure, has diſtin- 
— herſelf for elegres in the French tongue. 

n the Engliſh, we have nothing conſiderable of the elegiac 
kind, but what we have in Milton. The Engliſh and French 
elegies are chiefly in Alexandrine verſes, 

In proceſs of time, elegy degenerated from its original inten- 
tion ; and not only matters of grief, but alſo joy, wiſhes, 


prayers, expoſtulations, reproaches, and almoſt every ſubject, 


were admitted into elegy. 


The office of elegy is well delivered by M. Boilean : 

La plaintive elegie en longs habits de deuil, 

Scart, les cheveuæ epars, gemir ſur un cercaeil: 

Elle peint des amans la joye, & la triſteſſe ; 

e, menace, irrite, appaiſe une maitreſſe. 

In — weeds ſad elegy appears, 

Her hait diſchevell'd, and her eyes in tears: 

Her theme, the lover's joys, but more his pains; 
Buy turns ſhe ſings, ſooths, threatens, and complains. 


diction of elegy ought to be clean, eaſy, perſpicuous, ex- 


preflive of the manners, tender, and pathetic; not oppreſſed 

with ſentences, points, &'c. No apoſtrophe's are allowed; 

and the ſenſe to be generally cloſed in every diſtich, or two 

lines. Ar leaſt in Latin compoſitions. | 
ELEMENTARY, ſomething that relates to the elements. See 

LEMENT.. 1 

The elements of a body are alſo called the elementary principles 

thereof, See PRINCIPLE. h e 

The whole ſpace, included wihin the concave, or orbit of the 

moon, is called the elementary region, as being the ſeat, or 


of the four vulgar elements, and the compound- 
& thereof. See Rxclox. 
The author of the Comme de gabalis, gives the name ele- 


mentary people to a kind of beings who are ſuppoſed to 
hair the elements, and are only known by what they call 
the philoſophers, or ſages. According to theſe folks, the 
element of fire is inhabited by Salamanders; water, that 


by the ſea and rivers, by Nymphs, or Oridians ; earth, 


W Gnomes and Gnomides; and air, by Sylphs and Sylp- 
ELexextasy Air. 


(An. 
LEMENTARY Fire; afar. FIRE. 
ELEMENTARY Geometry, C See the articles J GLO EY, 
LEMENTARY Mafie. Musie. | 
Vol. I. 


| 


and that they might 
four — : — firſt, cold and dry; the ſecond, cold and 
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ELEMENTS, in phyſics, the firſt principles, or ingredients 


of things, whereof all bodies are compounded ; and into 
which they are all reſolvable. See Bopy. | 
Elements are conceived as the moſt ſimple, homogeneous parts, 
or corpuſeles; of an aſſemblage, and mixture whereof, all 
the bodies we ſee, conſiſt. See CorRPuSCLE, c. 

Authors ; prowl talk wildly and inconſiſtently of the ele- 
ments, and contound them with the principles of things: yet 
is there a great deal of difference. As we find, by experi- 
ence, that all things cannot indifferently be made of all; that 
ſtone, for inſtance, and marble, are not convertible into fleſh, 
nor are fit to nouriſh or augment an animal body: it ſeems to 
follow, that all the variety of bodies could never ariſe from 
the firſt ſimple combination of the two principles, matter and 
form : but only ſome infinitely ſimple beings, or corpuſcles, 
which: being vatiouſly intermixed, might conſticute all other 


bodies. 


Now thoſe moſt ſimple of all beings, thus formed of the fitſt 
determination and concretion of principles, are what the philo- 
ſophers properly call elements: fo that elements and principles 
have this difference between them; that a principle, as mat- 
ter, is a kind of incompleat nature; but an element, a perfect 
or compleat ohe: See PRINCIPLE. 
Hence it follows, that thete muſt, of neceſſity, be more ele- 
ments than one: ſince otherwiſe, all things would be equally 
limple, and there would be no ſuch thing as a compound in 
nature, Moſt of the ancients, not aware of this, confound 
element with principle: by which means the elements are ſome- 
_ repreſented as cortuptible, and ſomerimes as incorrup- 
tible. 
The retainers to incorruptible elements, mean preciſely by ele- 
ment what we mean by the firlt matter. In effect, their 
elements are their atoms, or corpuſcles, which are ſuppo- 
ſed indiviſible, incorruptible, c. See ATOM, and Cok- 
PUSCLE. 
Democritus is held the firſt author of this tenet ; which ac- 
cordingly is adhered to by Epicurus, and many of their de- 
ſcendants, the Epicurean and Corpuſcular philoſophers. See 
CORPUSCULAR, &. 
Among thoſe who hold the elements corruptible, ſome will 
only have one, and ſome ſeveral. Of the former, the princi- 
pe are Heraclitus, who held fire; Anaximenes, air; Thales 
ilefius, water; and Heſiod, earth; as the only element. 
Heſiod is followed by Bernardin. Teleſius; and Thales, by 
many of the chymiſts. See WarER, o. 2 
Among thoſe who admit ſeveral corruptible ele ments, the prin- 
cipal are the Peripatetics; who, after their maſter Ariſtotle, 
contend for four elements, viz. fire, air, water, and earth. 
Ariſtotle took the notion from Hippocrates ; Hippocrates from 
Pythagoras ; and Pythagoras from Ocellus Lucanus, who 
ſeems to be the firſt author of the dogma. 
But there is a ſtill further variety of elements: for the philoſo- 
phers, not conſidering matter in itſelf, or in the general, but 
only ſome of the ſenſations it excites in us; ſome of them 
refer all to the ſenſe of ſight, and aſſert lucid and obſcure, or 
pellucid and opaque, to be the elements of all things: and others, 
regarding only the ſenſe of rouch, make hard and liquid, or 
hot and cold, the elements of things. 
In this latter claſs we are to reckon Ariſtotle; though his way 
of proceeding was ſomewhat different from the reſt. For, 
conſidering the four 1 qualities that fall under the ſenſe 
of touching, heat, cold, dryneſs or hardneſs, and humidity or 
liquidity : and obſerving that two of theſe qualities might be 
one and the fame thing taken in two different relations; 
be combined four ways; he made 


moiſt; the third, hot and moiſt; and the foutth, hot and 


d 4 « 
| Then, to give names to'theſe elements, he enquired in what 


things theſe ſeveral elements ſeemed chiefly to prevail? Ac- 
cordingly, taking the earth to be the coldeſt, and, at the ſame 
_ rden of all things, he called the firſt element, earth. 
See EARTH. eee e e Reg 
And water, being the coldeſt and moiſteſt of all things, he 
called his ſecond element, water. See WATER. 

Again, judging air the moiſteſt and at the ſame time hot- 
reſt of all things, his third element he called air. See 
Alx. | : . 
Laſtly, fire being the hotteſt and drieſt of all things, his 
fourth element he denominated fire, See FIRE. 
Theſe denominations gave occaſion to ſome, impertinently 


enough, to miſtake” his meaning; and to take this habitable 


earth, this potable water, this air we breath, and this fire we 
burn on our hearths, to be the fout elements; notwithſtanding 
that the word element denotes a moſt ſimple thing ; whereas 
the bodies juſt mentioned, are all exccedingly compound. See 
PERIPATETIC, ARISTOTELIAN, . 

The Carteſians only admit three elements; which they pretend 
are all that could ariſe from the firſt diviſion of matter: to ex- 
plain their origin, they ſuppoſe the whole maſs f matter in 
the univerſe, divided into 


an infinite number of particles of 
7 K 4 p 


unequal 
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unequal magnitudes, and of any figure at pleaſure. Theſe 
ſeveral particles they ſuppoſe further, to have been revolved, } 
or whirled, in various manners, each round its centre; ſo as 
to become truly ſeparate and apart. x SVN 

Thus much ſuppoſed, it is impoſſible but the angular, emi- 


ELE 


What makes the notion of the chymical elements ſiill 


precarious, is, that a pot-herb, 4nd a poiſonous herb gent 
ſometimes yield elements perfectly alike; more Þ, thn . 
fame plant analyſed at two different times. M. Hom 

confidered the difficulties charged on elements, wich grey x. 


nent, and implicated parts of the ſeveral particles muſt be broke centid 


off; and thus, though little before, they muſt continue con- 
tinually to grow leſs till they arrive at a perfect rotundity. 
By this means we get two kinds of determinate matter for the 
two firſt elements: the firſt, a five duſt rubbed; or broke off 
from the angles of the particles, till they are turned round ; 
which is the matter of rhe firſt element, or the materia ſubtilis. | - 
The other, the parts themſelves thus turned round, and 
ſmooth, which makes the ſecond element. See MATERIA. | 
And, as it is probable ſome particles of matter may either ſe- 
parately, or conjunctly, ſtill retain irregular, hooked, and in- 
tricate forms; theſe conſtitute the :hird element. 
It is added, that the elements are convertible into each other: 
for the third element, by becoming round, may become the ſe- 
cond; and the ſecond, by a continual comminution and 
ſubtilizing, the firſt, See CARTESIAN Philoſophy. 
Our great Sir Iſaac Newton, conſiders the primary elements 
of bodies, on the atomical ſyſtem, thus: all things conſidered, 
it ſeems probable, that Godin the beginning formed matter in 
ſolid, maſſive, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles of ſuch 
ſizes, and figures, and with ſuch other properties, andin ſuch 
why ae to ſpace, as moſt conduced to the end for which 
e tor med them; and that theſe primitive particles, being ſo- 
lids, are incomparably harder than any porous bodies com- 
pounded of them; even ſo very hard as never to wear out: 
no ordinary powet being able todivide what God made one in 
the firſt creation, While the particles remain entire, they 
may compoſe bodies of one and the ſame nature and texture 
in all ages: but ſhould they wear away, or break in pieces, 
the nature of things depending on them, would be changed. 
Water and earth, compoſed of old worn particles, and frag- 
ments of particles, would not be of the ſame nature andtex- 
ture now, with water and earth compoſed of entire particles 
in the beginning. And, therefore, that things may be laſting, | 
the changes of corporeal things are to be placed only in the 
various ſeparations, and new aſſociations and motions of thoſe 
manent particles: compound bodies being apt to break not 
n the midſt of ſolid particles, but where thoſe particles are 
laid together, and only touch jn a few points. It ſeems to 
him likewiſe, that theſe particles have not only a vis inertiæ, 
with the paſſive laws of motion reſulting therefrom, but are 
alſo moyed by certain actiye principles; ſuch as is gravity, 
and that which cauſes fermentation and the coheſion of bo- 
dies. See GRAVITY, FERMENTATION, and COHESION. 
ELEMENTS, in chymiſtry, arg the principles, or component parts 
of natural bodies, into which they are refolvable by fire, c. 
See ANALYSIS. | | 
The effect of chymiſtry is to analyſe or reſolve bodies into 
their elements. See CHYMISTRY. 
The chymical elements are divided into active and paſſi ve. See 
PRINCIPTE, ACTIVE, PASSIVE, c. | 
The chymiſts are ſomewhat divided as to their elements: the 
generality of them, to the yulgar peripatetic elements, (water, 
which they call phlegm; and earth, which they call capxz 
mortuum ;) add three more, v. ſalt, 2 and mercury. 
Salt, they hold, the principle of taſte; and ſulphur, of ſmell 
and inflammability : as to mercury, which they alſo call ſpirit, 
ſome hold it the principle of colours, but others deny it: | 
and, in effect, they agree in nothing, but that it is the moſt 
ſubtile and ſpirituqus 152 See SALT, SULPHUR, (9c. 
The elements, of foſſils are, 1. Mercury, as the baſe; 2. Sul- 
phur, as the coagulator, or binder; 3. Salt; 4. Earth. The 
elements of metals, are ſulphur and mercury alone; mercury 
as the baſe, or matter, and ſulphur as the binder, or cement. | 
The elements of foſſil ſalts, are an acid ſpirit and inſipid earth. 
The elements of earths, are an oil, a little acid ſalt, and a calx. 
The elements of ſulpburs are an acid ſpirit, an oil, and an 
earthy or metallic matter. Boerhaave. | 
But, after all, it muſt be added, that there is no aſſigning 
any preciſe number of chymical elements; ſome bodies yield- 
ing more, and others. leſs. And even theſe very elements 
themſelves are reducible, by a further proceſs, into other ele- 
ments. e 
Thus, by repeated diſtil lations of wine, we ſucceſſively get a | 
ſpirit of wine, a vapid water, a ſubacid water, a more acid | 


kd 
wer Se Ss o- — 


water, oil, bitter yellow ſpirit, and a caput mortuum, which is || | 


-. cording to the different manners of analyſing : 


ELEMENTS, is alſo uſed figuratively, for the grounds and prigci. 


|  Marchenis-of:Piſk; in 109, in his Euclides reformet®: 
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110 0. 4 N g F | iP IH4Y 
The reſult of numerous experiments made to aſcertain 
Matter is: that the four principles, falt, oil, water, and earth 
Arg. always found in all plants, in what manner ſoever ang," 
ſed : that theſe principles are more or leſs volatile, or fix, 4. 
that this di 
ference ariſes, not ouly from the different force of 15 
alſo from the fermentation of the mixt, preceding the , 
nalyſis: that a vehement fire, rendering Aileen elemeny; c. 
qually volatile, confounds them in the aualyſis: that the f 
evaporates, and abſolutely loſes feveral parts: and that to hae 
the elements as pure as may be, only fermentation and a genie 
fire muſt be uſed. 


les of arts, and ſciences. See RUDIMENTS, e. 
hus we ſay, letters are the elements of ſpeech ; he does not 
know the firſt elements of grammar. Sce LETTER. 


The ELEMENTS of mathematics have been deliyered by ſereral 


authors in their courſes, ſyſtems, c. — -The firſt work of 
this kind, is that of Peter Herigon, in Latin and French, 
publiſhed in 1 in ten tomes; - wherein are contained the 
elements of Euclid, Euclids data, Apollonius, Pergaus, &c. 
with the elements of arithmetic, algebra, trigonomety, ar. 
chitecture, geo raphy, navigation, Optics, ſpherics, aſltono- 
my, muſic, perſpective, c The, work is remarkable for 
this, that throughout, a kind of real and univerſal charadten 
are uſed ; ſo that the demonſtrations may be underſtood by ſuch 
as only remember the characters, without any language or 
words at all. See CHARACTER. 

Since Herigon, the elements of the ſeveral parts of mathems. 
tics have been laid down by others, particularly the Jeſuite 
Schottus, in his carſus mathematicus, in 1674 ; Sir Jonas 
Moor, in his neu ſy/kem of mathematics, in 1681; DeCha- 
les, in 1674; Ozanam, in his gowrs de mathematique, in 
1699. And above all, Chriſt. Wolfius, in his elemente ns- 
theſeos univerſa, in two vols. 4to. The firſt publiſhed in 
1713, and the ſecond in 1715; a work never enough to be 


Comm P « ' 
The elements of Euclid, are the firſt and beſt ſyſtem of geo- 
metry. We have abundance of editions, and comments on 
the XV books of Euclid's elemew#s, Oroptius Fineus, firlt 
ubliſhed the firſt VI books in 1530; with notes to explain 
uclid's ſenſe. The like did Pelerarius in 1557. Nic. Tat- 
taglia made a comment on all the XV books, about the ſame 
time, with the addition of ſome things of his own: and the 
like did Fran. Fluſſates Candalla, a noble Frenchman, in 
the year 1578, with conſiderable additions as to the compare 
ſon, and inſcription of ſolid bodies; which work was atter- 
wards re-publiſhed with a prolix comment by Clavius, whoſe 
edition has ſince been reprinted, at various places and times. 
De Chales, Herigon, and Commandinys, have likewiſe done 
well upon Euclid's elements; ſo has Dr. Barrow, who is te- 
markable for the conciſaneſs and ſtrictneſs of his demonſſra- 
— as the whole XV books £0 got _ ned 
pecially for young mathematicians, {ome authors have col 
only the firſt ſix, with the 2. and twelfth at molt; it 
would be endleſs to relate the ſeyeral editions hereof: de tuo 
beſt are the French one of Dechales, and the Latin one of 
And. Tacquet: the belt edition of the former of which s 
that of Paris in z709, by Ozanam; and of the latter, that 
of Cambridge in 1703, by Mr. Whiſton. 
Herlinus, and Daſypodius, have thrown all Euelid's demor- 
ſtrations into Iyllogiſms; to ſhew how by a concatenation 
ſylloagiſms, a compleat demonſtration ariſes. Pet. a 
diſlixed Euclid's order, as appears from his diſconrfe on abe X 
books of Euclid; and therefore compiled 23 new books 
elements, in the order of the ſchools; but unhappily: 


=P example was afterwards followed by others, particular!) 
Fa. Lamy, in 1685; Polynier, a French phyfician, 


667; 
722 
igcſied Euclid into a new method: the like did Angelus 


Jeſuie Gaſton Pardies, iu- 1680; Arnaud, in 1 


an rem called alſo its differential, isthe reviang's 
Tb. — , fig. 18 be ſemi-ordinate F ” 
into the differential of the abſoils, . Pp. See DUEERRT 


N. 3181 Ds If * whi- 


reſoluble into earth, oil, &c. No, are theſe ſo many ſeve- 
ral elements? Add, that what they account an element, now 
that it is ſeparated, is very different from what it was when it ex- 
iſted iu the mixt; as appears hence, that upon remixing all the 
elements a body is reſolved into, the mixture will bear no re- 
ſemblance to the firſt body. 


In effect, the elements ſeem rather to be produced by the fire, 


than ſeparated by it. Beſide, that they are convertible, or at 
leaſt reſolvable, into one another. Thus, ſpirit of wine is 


found to yield an acid, an oil, and a water: and ſalts yield 


either an acid, or an alcali, with phlegm. 


A sf 1 f n 
ELEMl, or Een, in pharmacy, a pellucid reſin, ot 4 5. 

tiſh colour, iutermied with yeliowiſh particles, which g x 
ie much of che colour and conſiſtence of wax; of lie 
brisk bitter, though not diſagteeable taſte; and a 
that of fennel. DAL ty. inaſ- 
It is uſually called gum elemi, though very impropetij, leagi- 
much as it takes fire readily enough, and difſolyes1n'9 
nous liquors, which are the characters of a: refin. 1 of 5 
from inciſions made in the trunk, and large | * Abrabis 
kind of wild olive tree, growing in Ethiopia, aud . ff. 


ELE 
-province of the king- 
dom of Naples. 15 en 


pomet, in his hiſtory, Lemery in his dictionary of 
drugs, deſcribe cent ds a white teſin, bordering on green, 
odoriterous, and brought from-/Brhiopia; in cakes of two or 
three pounds a-picce, wrapped up in the leaves of the Indian 


ne. | | 
reſolve and ſuppiitate; It is held a kind of natural batfam ; 
and ſovereigtt id the cbre of all ſorts of wWounde. 


The true gam lemi is that above deſcribed ; but there are ſe. 
veral ſpurious ſorts,)fome natural, and others factitious, fre- 
ently, ſold for the ſame. ior v0 mon oils 
he factitious, or counterfeit, is uſually made of reſin waſhed 
in oil of aſpic: though the ili ſmell, and white colour of this, 
might eaſily diſcover the fraud, The natural gums, obtruded 
for elemy, are, | 


19. A gum brought from the American iſlands, in cags of 


different weights, covered up with the leaves of a plant un- 
known in Europe. . we 1 

The 2d-might be taken for reſin, but for its ſmelt, which is 
ſomewhat ſweeter, and more aromatic: ; 

The 3d is of an aſh-colour, bordering on brown, brought 
over in large pieces, very dry and friable. 

pomet does not take any of them for natural gums; but rather 
ſuppoſe them to be originally em, only impure and coarſe, 
fince melted down, and made up by the fire. 

ELENCHUS, Aro, in logic, by the Latins called args- 
mentum and inguiſitio, is à vitious, or fallacious argument, 
which deceives under the appearance of truth; the ſame with 
what is otherwiſe called ſophiſm. See SOPHISM. | 

ELEOSACCHARUM, rather EL&0$ACCHARON FAATOEAR- 
xapox, in pharmacy, a mixture of ſugar with a diſtil led oil; 
in order to bring it to mix with ſome aqueous fluid for preſent 


uſe. 
ELEPHANT *, Erepnas, gives the denomination to a fa- 


mous military order, conferred by the kings of Denmark. 
See KNIGHT. | 


„ 


oy 


* It is called the order of the elephant, from its arms, whick are | 


nan elephant. 100 | 
There are different ſentiments as to the origin and inſſitution 
of this order: the firſt is that of Menuenius and Hoepingius, 
who attribute it to Chriſtian IV. who was elected king in 
1534. The ſecond, that ot Seldemn and Imhof, who derive 
it from Frederic IA. elected in 1542. Gregotio Leti goes 
dack as far as Frederic J. who reigned about the year 1530. 
Bernard Rebolledus, will have king John to be the author 
who began to reign in 1473. Auſhelmius, Rofferus, and 
Loeſcher, hold it to have had its riſe under Chriſtian I. father 
of Frederic I. Laſtly, Voigtius, Becman, and Bircherodius, 
maintain Canutus VI. to have been the firſt inſtitutor ; and 
the oecaſion thereof to have been the croiſades. This prince, 
according to the chronology of Swaning, reigned towards the 
eloſe of the XIlck century, from the: years 1168, to 1191. 
* at leaſt, we are —_ of, that the —_ wag 2 
in the year 1494 there being a painting extant, done 
that year by coupe K jaden, a knight of this order. And we 
have even authentic evidences of the marqueſs of Mantua's 
being created knight of the fame order by Chriſtian I. in 1474. 
There are bnlls of pope Pius II. and Sixtus IV. confirming 
the ſtatutes of the order, authoring the h of aſſemblies, 
or chapters, in the chapel of Roeſchild, and fertling the pri- 
- vileges of the knights. 0 17 | 
The order was at firſt called the order of Sr. Mary, ordo S. 
| Marie: though it feems to have had the appellation of the ele- 


Pant, as early as Chriſtian I. Witneſs of an'ele- 
bent, fo often ſtruck on his coins, medals; Sr. 
manner of its inſtitution is. thus related: king Canutus 


having ſent a fleet againſt the Saracens, in 1189, which took 
Siluma and Ptolemais; a Gentleman among the Daniſh erbi- 
ſees, killed an elephant ; in my cf which extraordinary 
accident, the order was erected. The account is rendered the 
more probable by this; that it is referred to an cra, when 
— was more common than to take the ſpoils of u van- 
qQuilhed enemy for armories, or cognizances: and accordingly 
ſome of the principal arms of the like kind now ouf ot, e. pr. 
the lions of the low. countries, had their riſe at the time of the 
Coiſades; as is ſheww by Heuterus and * Wich 
Circumſtances greatiy cotroborate the opinion of thaſrꝭ who 


the order to king Canutus. Jo I£1::119Ttib ds 030: | 
Beſſarion ht with him a very ancient, and rare.coin | 
from the eaſt c Rome; whereon was ſcen the image uf the 


Hol Viro; . 
3 with an 


TI or ſymbol 
croiſades againſt the Saracens ; and ſuppoſes it to relate to the 
order of the elepbart. The chancellor Fritschius, had another 
Vin the like kind Whereon was the _ of the — 
Fugm, an elephant, and ax creſcent, which was: anciently a 
— — the po wy of this order. Boiſſrau _—— another 
| t figure of the arms of this order, being image 
ar the _ Virgin with: four elephant charged wich tow- 
rs. And Petra Sancta, à fourth, wherein was the Virgin 


, 
| 
i 
f 


0 


__—_ 
dad 
o 


elephant. Du Puis takes chia to have 
of the Danes, engaged in the 


Virgin. Accordingly, 
Ma 
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ELEPHANTIASIS, in 


E LE 


with three keys, and four elephanrr, and ſpurs ; whence it 


appears, that tie order was under the protection of the Holy 


ir isftitl-denominated the order of Sr. 
ry, 9 4 | | : 
To the collar of the otder hangs an elephant, with a filver 


turret on its back; aud underneath the elephant, an im 
et the Holy Virgin, oncircled with . 
Juſtiniani, #6/t: de 
de fr | 


rays,” See the abbot 
mth: g "Ord. Mile. e Caval. T. 2. 


C. 72. | | (if 
The chapel of Roeſchild, was founded by Chriſtian I. for 
the afſemblies; or chapters, of the order to be held in. It 


was at firſt called the chapel of the three kings,” capella trium 


1 afterwards Frederie I. gave it the name of the royal 


[1 . 
The order was reſtored by Frederic II. who created abun- 
dance of knights at the ceremony of his coronation, which is 
the only time when the Daniſh kings make any knights of the 
elephant, Chriſtian V. augmented and enriched-it very cou- 
ſiderably. In the year 1694, a grand chapter of the was 
held at Frederiksburg, in the land of the &riights, wherein 
ſix German princes were admitted into the order 
We havea multitude of vritings on the ſubject of this order; 
whereof that of Janus Bircherddius may ferye-for all the reſt: 
it is the lateſt, moſt ample, and learned. It was publiſhed at 
Copenhagen, in 1705, under the title of Breviarizt equeſtre ; 
ex de iluftrifſimo, && nem. 4 agg elephantino, &e, 
icine, a kind of leproſy, called 
lepra arabum, in contradiſtinQion to the /epre grecorum, which 
is another diſeaſe. See LeerosY, /| 1 
The e/ephantiafts is thus denominated, by reafon thoſe ſeized 
therewith, have their arms, and legs, big, wollen, and tu- 
berous; the skin bloated, yet rough to the touch, all wrinkled 
and rugoſe like the skin of an elephant. | | 
The elephantiafis, is a diſeaſe unknown in our parts of the 
world, at leaſt in theſe days. Some authors call it /-onriafic, 


and others ſatyriafis, The Greeks call it a and ſome- 


times exeÞ>:, elephant, alſo acdioria;, and er namic, 

The elephantiqſis grecorum, or lepra arabum, is deſcribed by 
Deodatus, as a contagious diſeaſe, infecting the body with a 
croud of evils. The skin of the face, knees, elbows, thighs, 
hands, and feet is beſet with moveable, indolent tubercles of 
a livid colour, tending to redneſfs:-in the mouth, palate, and 
Jaws, likewiſe, arile tubercles, ſometitnes yellow, and ſome- 
times livid : in the intervals between the toes, and on the toles 
of the feet, eſpecially the hard callous parts thereof, as alſo in 
other parts of the limbs, break out ulcers, which penetrate the 
cutis, are very broad, and keep ſpreading, with callous, and 
tumid lips: theſe, upon a little violence, yield blood, and yet 
are indolent. Add, that ulcers eat the noſe; tumors riſe a- 
bout the ears; the lips thicken, and the feet and hands are 
wonderfully bloated. _ id off bod In 

Etmuller, Haly Abbas, and others, ſpeak of the elephantiaſit 


as a ruddy, lid ſwelling chiefly of the feet and legs; with 


varices, and ulcers ; which diſtend aud make the feet appear 
like thoſe of elephants. | 


ELEPHANTINE, ſomething that relates to, or partakes of 


the qualities of elephants.. | 
The term is \chiefly applied to certain books of the ancient 
Romans, wherein were recorded the tranſactions of the em- 
perors, and the are Nr Sc. of the ſenate. This 
we learn from Pollio, and Vopiſcus in the life of the empe- 
ror Tacitus, here he obſerves that in the 6th preſs of the 
Ulpian library, was kept one of theſe iibri elephantini; where 
in, for a long courſe of time, were wrote down the decrees, 
and ecicts of the ſenate. See Acrs. | 


In ſome-of theſe books, were regiſtred all the acts and pro- 


ceedings of the ſenate, and the magiſtrates of Rome; in 
others, the proceedings and events in the provinces, the armies, 


C. ul | 
There were above thirty five large volumes of them, as many 


as there were tribes;----- lu them were likewiſe contained the 


births, and claſſes of the citizens; with the muſters and all 
things belonging to the cenſus. They were renewed every 
five years with the cenſors; and were all anciently kept in the 


erarium, or public treaſury, in the temple of Saturn. 
Vigenere, and ſeveral others, belſeve theſe books to have been 
called elephantine, by reaſon of theit enormous bulk, 4. 4. as 


big as etephants, or bullocks. But Loifel on the XVII th 


cClapter of the Xlth book of Aulus Gellius, gives us a diffe- 


rent etymology; and aſſures us they were called elephantine, 
becauſe compoſed of ivory leaves, or tablets, which every body 
knows is a production of the elephant. And, accordingly, 
Ulpian, L. 52, F. e Legat. 3. makes mention of an ivory 
book. —-Scaliger and Gerard Voffius, ſay they were written on 
the inteſtines of elephants. See Book, and PARR. 

Voſſius does not deny, indeed, but that they might have been 
made of ivory; but delng thete were ſeveral other books, and 
tablets, made of that matter, as appears fram Martial, L. XIV. 
epigr. 3. and a hundred other ancient authors, and from what 
we have ſhewn under the term DieTYC: it does not appear, 
why the name elephautiue ſhonld be peculiarly apptopriated to 


lo, 
_ Martial 


ELE 


Martial does not give the name elpbantinus, but eboreus, of 
ivory, to the tablets mentioned in the place laſt quoted, eborei 
pagiilares: Alexander ab Alexandro Genial. Dier. L. II. c. 2. 
makes mention of the libri elephantini: ſo does Salmaſius on 
the paſſage in Vopiſcus, juſt quoted; where he refutes Scali- 
ger, maintains that theſe books were of ivory, and ſhews, that 
the ancients uſed the word elephas, for ivory; witneſs Virgil 
ZEneid, L. III. v. 464. and Servius on the ſame: and elephan- 
tinus, for what was of ivory ; witneſs Martianus Capella, and 
Iſidore in his gloſſes. He ſhews further, that it was no im- 
poſſible thing to write on ivory, as Scaliger had ſuggeſted; 
that they did not make uſe of a gooſe quill as we do, nor of 
ink like ours: but of ruſhes, or reeds, formed after a different 
manner from our pens, and of ink fit to take upon ivory. 
The matter of fact, in fine, he aſſerts, is clear from Martial, 
and Plautus in his Moſtellaria, 

ELEVATION, the altitude, or height, of any thing. See AL- 
TITUDE. 

ELEVATION of a ſtar, or other point, in the ſphere, is an arch 
of the vertical circle, intercepted between ſuch ſtar, or other 

oint, and the horizon. See VERTICAL. | 

than, as the meridian is a vertical circle; a meridian alti- 


tude, or elevation, i. e. the elevation of a point in the meridian, , 


is an arch of the meridian, intercepted between that point, and 
the horizon. See MER1DIAN. 
ELEVATION of the pole, denotes the altitude of the pole above 
the horizon of any place; or an arch of the meridian, inter- 
cepted between the pole, and the horizon, See POLE. 
Thus, in Tab. Aſtronomy fig. 4. AQ being — 1 ＋ the equator, 
HR the horizon, HZ PN the meridian, and P the pole; PR 
is the elevation of the pole. 
In which ſenſe elevation ſtands oppoſed to depreſſion or depth. 
See DEPRESSION. , 
The elevation of the pole, is always equal to the latitude of the 
place; that is, the arch of the meridian intercepted between 
the pole, and the horizon, is equal to the arch of the ſame 
meridian, intercepted between the equator and the zenith. 
Thus the north pole is elevated 519 32! above the horizon 
of London : and there is the ſame diſtance, or number of 
degrees between London and the equator; fo that London 
is likewiſe in 31 32“ of northern latitude. See LAT 1- 
TUDE. 
To obſerve the elevation of the pole of any place. See POLE, 
and LATITUDE. | 
ELEVATION of the equator, is an arch of the meridian, leſs than 
a quadrant, intercepted berween the equator, and the horizon 
of the place, See EQUATOR. | 
Thus AQ, as before, repreſenting the equator, HR the hori- 
zon, P the pole, and HZPN the meridian ; HA is the eleva- 
tion of the equator. See EQUATOR. | 
The elevations of the equator, and of the pole, together, are 
always equal to a quadrant: conſequently, the greater the ele- 
vation of the pole, the leſs the elevation of the equator ; and 
vice verſa, 
Thus in the figure juſt cited PA, is ſuppoſed by the conſtruc- 
tion a quadrant ; and HA+AP+PR a ſemi- circle: conſe- 
quently HA+PR is a quadrant. 
To find the ELEVATION of the equator.---Find the elevation of 
the pole, after the manner hereafter directed under the article 
OLE. 
Subtract the elevation found, from a quadrant, or 90, what 
remains is the elevation of the equator. Thus, the elevation 
of the pole 519 32/, being ſubtracted from 90“, leaves the 
elevation of the equator 38? 28/. 
ELEVATION, in archite&ure, denotes a draught, or deſcription 
of the principal face, or ſide of a building; called alſo an ap- 
right, or orthography. See ORTHOGRAPHY. 
ELEVATION, we alſo find uſed in ſome writers of perſpective, 
for the ſcenography, or 3 repreſentation of the whole 
body or building. See SCENOGRAPHY. 
ELEVATION, in the Romiſh religion, is applied to that * of 
the maſs, wherein the prieſt hoiſts, or raiſes the hoſt, with 
the cup, above his head, for the 177 to adore it; after 
having firſt conſecrated, and adored it himſelf, 
The prieſt, who officiates at maſs, rings a bell at the elevation; 
to apprize the people to caſt their eyes upon their new formed 
ſaviour, and adore him, 
St. Louis decreed, that they ſhould fall on their knees at the 
elevation, in imitation of certain religious whom he does not 
name. The Chartreux, and the religious de la Trappe, (till 
obſerve this ceremony of proſtrating themſelves at the ele- 
vation. 
Angle of ELEVATION, in mechanics, is the angle RAB, (746. 
Mechanics fig. 47.) comprehended between the line of direc- 
tion of a projzQile AR, and the horizontal line AB. See 
PROJECTILE, and ANGLE. 
ELEVATION of a cannon or mortar piece, is the angle, whichthe 
chaſe of the piece, or the axis of the hollow cylinder, makes 
with the plane of the horizon. See CAN NON, and Mok rA, 


C. 
ELEVATOR, ELEvAToRIUM, in chirurgery, an inſtrument 
uſed to raiſe up bones, as thoſe in fractures of the skull, when 
beaten, or cruſhed in, with blows, or the like. 


ELE 


There are dented elevators, and elevators wi 
called elevatores triploides. The elevator 4 
2 6 * uſe is in drawing teeth. 
of it is flat, to reſt on the at the botto 
and the other hooked, like Gt the — 7 — 
i to faſten hold of the tooth. Pelican, 
LEVATOR, in anatomy, is a name common to ſ- 
which do the office of raifing or lifting up the | — — 
long to; of 7 import with Attollen, and 8 be- 
LEVATOR, and ATTOLLENS. Such are the . 
ELEVATOR ale naſi, a muſcle, or pair of maſcles of the noſ; 
| of a pyramidal figure, very narrow, though fleſhy at its i 
gination on the fourth boue of the upper jaw; and — 
broad and thin at irs termination on the fide of the ala : 
---Its action is to pull the ala upwards, and turn it outwards, 
See Tab. Anat. (Myol) fig. 1. lit. o; ſee alſo Nog. 
ELEVATOR Auris, or attollens auriculam, is in reality no more 
than a part of the muſcle of the ſcalp, with ſome fleſhy fibr 
in it, as it deſcends oyer the temporal muſclcs to the y 5 
— of the concha.---Its action is ſcarce viſible; the auric 
ing hardly perceived in men to have ordinaril — 


at all. See Tab. Anat. (Myol) fig. 6. 1. 3. n — 


alſo EAR. 

ELEVATOR labiorum communis, a muſcle of the lips, ari 
from the fourth bone of the upper jaw, and terminatin 
the angle of the lips, under the zygomaticus. See Ta. 
(Myol) fig. t. u. 4. ſee alſo Liy, _ 

ELEVATOR labii inferioris, is a muſcle that ariſes from the 
ſecond bone of the under jaw, below the inciſores. It de- 
ſcends, and paſſes under the zygomaticus, and is inſerted 
* * m_ lip. | 

his, aſſiſted by a ſmall, but ſtrong pair of muſcles, ari 

from the gum of the dentes inciſive — deſcending teat? 
is inſerted into the lower part of the skin of the chin; and 
ſerves to pull the skin of the chin upwards, and conſequent- 
ly thruſt up the lip. 

ELEVATOR labii ſuperioris, ariſes from the upper part of the ſe- 
cond bone of the upper jaw ; and deſcending obliquely, is ins 
ſerted into the upper lip, above the dentes inciſivi. lt draws 
up the lip.— See Tab. Anat. (Myol) fig. 1. u. 3. and n. x, 

ELEVATOR oculi, one of the muſculi Ay of the eye, ſerving 
to draw it upwards. See REcTus, and Ere. 

ELEVE, a term purely French; though, of late uſed in our 
language. Literally it ſignifies a diſciple, or ſcholar, bred up 
under any one; being formed from the Italian, allievo, an ap- 

rentice or novice. | 

t was firſt uſed by the French writers in ſpeaking of paint- 
ers: ſuch a nter was an ele ve of da Vinci, of Raphael, (5c. 
From painting, it came to be applied to ſuch as ſtudied, or 
learned any other art under a maſter. In the Royal Academy 
of ſciences, there were 20 eleves : and in that of inſcriptions, 
lo eleves, The eleves were to act in concert with the pen- 
ſionaries. See ACADEMY. 
We are not afraid, ſays M. Fontenelle, to compare a ſimple 
eleve, ſuch as M. Amontons was, to one of the greatelt 
members the academy ever had. [M. Mariotte] The name 
eleve, with us, implies no. difference as to merit; it only ſg- 
nifies ſomewhat of leſs ſeniority, and ſurvivance. 

The denomination eleve, however, has been ſince ſuppreſſed, 
and that of adjoint ſubſtituted in its room ; by reaſon every 
body did not know the ſenſe affixed to it by the academy. 
And now the penſionary academiſts have not, as formerly, 
each of them an eleve : but the eleves are become adjoint, 
or aſſociates of the academy. 

ELEUSINIA *, in antiquity, the myſteries of the goddeſs Ce- 
res; or the religious ceremonies performed in her honour; thus 
called from Eleaſis, a maritime town of the Athenians, where. 
in was a temple of that goddeſs, famous for the celebration 
of theſe myſteries. 

Some writers call the city, where the Eleu/inia were celebri- 
ted, Eleu/ira, not Eleuſis : Harpocration confirms this onbo- 
graphy, in deriving its name from Eleuſinus, a ſon of Mer- 
cury : to which ſentiment, Pauſanias likewiſe adheres in lt 
Attics. Others who write it Eagverc, advent, ſuppoſe it thus 
called, by reaſon Ceres, after running over the world in fene 
of her daughter, ſtopped here, and put an end to her purſuit · 
Diodorus Siculus, L. V. will have the name Eleuſs to have been 
given this city, a; a monument to poſterity, that corn an 
art of cultivating it, were brought from abroad into Attica. 

The eleaſinia were the moſt ſolemn. and ſacred — 
uſe among the Greeks; for which reaſon they were cal 
myſteries by way of eminence. They are faid. to have _ 
inſtituted by Ceres herſelf, at Eleuſis, in memory of the 2 
and affection wherewith the Athenians received her. . 
This is the account Iſocrates gives in his panegyric ; but Dio- 
dorus Siculus aſſures us, L. VI. that the eleuſinia _—_— 
Fragen by the Athenians, -in gratitude to Ceres, for —_—_ 
inſtructed them to lead a leſs barbarous, and ruſtic life. 

the ſame author, in the firſt book of his Bibliotbeca, relates 
the thing in another manner. | znable fa- 
A great drought, ſays he, having occaſioned a miſera ws 
mine throughout all Greece; Egypt, which had _— 
reaped a moſt plentiful haryeſt, beſtowed part of — 


hree feet. 
er-wiſe, is 
ne extremit 


at 
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Ar at Platea, the place where the victory was obtained 


m 
und deny they ought to de diſtinguiſhed 
5 the [light is to be diſtinguiſhed from the ſun 


. | 
ELIGIBILITY *; in the Romiſh canon law. A 54, of Err, | 
ons, to 


ELI 


thereof upon the Athenians. It was Erictheus that brought 
this extraordinary ſupply of corn: in commemoration of 
which benefaction, Erictheus was created king af Athens, 
who inſtructed the Athenians in theſe myſteries, and the man- 
ner of celebrating them. D 

This account comes near to what we. are told by Herodotus 
and Pauſanias, vi⁊. that the Greeks learned their. gods, and 
their religion from the. Egyptians.. . 


Theodoret, L. I. Grecanc. Affeck, writes that it was Orphe- | 


us, not Erictheus, who made this eſtabliſhment ;. and who in- 
ſlituted for Ceres, what the Egyptians practiſed for Ifis: which 
ſentiment is confirmed by the ſcholiaſt onthe Alceſtis of Euri- 


es. — * | 8 
Ela, the city where theſe myſteries were celebrated, was 
ſo jealous of the glory thereof, that when reduced to the laſt 
extremities by the Athenians, it would not ſurrender but on 
this condition, that the elex/inia ſhould not be taken away; 
though theſe were no religious ceremonies peculiar to the 
town, but were held common to all Greece. 

The matter of theſe inyſteries, as related by Arnobius and 
Lactantius, was an imitation, or repreſentation, of what my- 
thologiſts teach of Ceres. They lad ſeveral days; during 
which, the people run about with burning torches in their 
hands; ſacrificed abundance of victims, not only to Ceres, 
but alſo to Jupiter; made libations, from two veſſels, one of 
them to the eaſt, and the other to the weſt; marched in 
pomp to Eleuſis, making pauſes from time to time, wherein 
they ſung hymns, and facrificed victims: and this they perfor- 
med, not only in going to Eleuſis, but in returning back to 
Athens. | | 
For the reſt, they were obliged to keep it an  inviolable ſe- 
cret; and the law condemned to death any one who, ſhould 
dare to divulge their myſteries. Tertullian in his book againſt 
the Valentinians, relates that the figure ſhewn in the elex/in:a, 
and which was ſo expreſly prohibited to be made public, was 
that of a man's privy parts: Theodoret, Arnobius, and Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, likewiſe make mention of it ; but ſay it 
was the figure of a woman's privities. | | 

The day after the feaſt, the ſenate aſſembled at Eleuſis, appa- 
rently to examine whether eycry thing had been managed ac- 
cording to order. | r | 
There were two kinds of elex/inia, the great and, the Jeſs : 
thoſe we haye been hitherto ſpeaking of were the greater: 
The leſſer were inſtituted in favour of Hercules: for that hero 
deſiring to be initiated into the former; and the Athenians not 
being able to gratify him therein, by reaſon the law prohibited 
any ſtranger being admitted; being loth however to give him 
an abſolute denial, they inſtituted new eleaſinia  whereat he 
afſiſted. The greater were held in the mom jon, 
which anſwered to our Auguſt ; and the leſſer in the month 
Antheſterion, which happened in our January. 

Pecple were only brought to partake of theſe ceremonies by 
degrees: at firſt, they were to be purified ;.then admitted to 
the leſſer eleuſinia; and at laſt med in the greater, Thoſe | 
who were yet only at the leſſer, were called myſtæ; and thoſe | 
admitted to the greater, epoptæ, ot ephorz, i. e. inſpectors. 
They were uſually to undergo a probation of five years, ere 
they paſſed from the leſſer to the greater, Sometimes, i Y 
they were conterited with a ſingle year; immediately after | 
which, they were admitted to the moſt ſecret religious parts 
of the ceremony. Meurſius has an expres. treatiſe on the 
elex/inia, where moſt, of theſe points are proved. 
EUTHERIUS *, eazreeioy, in antiquity, a Greek word 
uſed by the Greeks as a 


© # 


lignifying, liberator, or deliverer ; | | 
lurname, or epithet of Jupiter, given him, on occaſion of his 
having gained them the victory over Mardonius, general. of 
the Perſians, and killed 300 thouſand men of his army, and 
that means delivered them from the danger they were in of 
ing brought under the Perſian okke. 
Che word is formed from, Auges R. i gz, 
ere were alſo feaſts ſolemnized on this occaſion, in honour 
of Jupiter Eleutherius, and called Eleutheria. Th ey were 
Id every five years, with races of armed chariots, c. 
The ſcholiaſt on Pindar, Olymp. Od. 7. ſays, they were cele- 


ed to zu ackef che will, 
e Wuül, and received with- 
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IT, or Exierr, in ethics, is 
immediately produced by, and of * 
n the ſame. See Acr, and Wit r: v7 


neh are willing, nilling, loving, hating,” Sr: Theſe acts are 
denomitated ch ey aten beds | 5 


* 
2 


will, they are now brought forth into act: f 1 
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intrinfic, that ſome authors confider t 
bo Gi 


NDO Firidurio. See the article VIRtDAkio. 


SILITY, is a bull granted by che pope, to certain per | 
quality them to be choſen, 8 inveſted: with an office,. or dig- 
ak whereof they were before incapable, by reaſon of want 
ee, birth, or thelike. See BULL. © 

he word js formed of the Latin, engere, to chaſe ; whence 


ve word eligibilitas, c. 


— 


ö 


OL, 1 
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In ſeveral, churehes of Germany, a perſon who is not of the 


chapter, cannot be elected biſhop, without a bull of eligibility. 


ELIRE. See the article Cock de elire. 
ELISION, in grammar, the cutting off, or ſuppreſſing a 


2 at the end of a word, for the ſake of ſound, ot mea- 

ure. | r | 

Eliſſant are but little known in Englich; in Latin, French, 

oo 7 7 are frequent; and conſiſt moſtly in ſupprefſions of 
e final e. 


In writing, elifions are. marked by an apoſtrophe ; as egon” 


_ mark 


uem queram, tor egone.. Emin ego te? for emine. Veniſtin 
or Vexiſtine, &c. Cet eſperance, for cette: Þ homme, for 
le homme. Wi Ki 
In the 1 we make frequent el;/zons, but do not 
dark them in writing; thus we write ri/qae it, but pronounce 
ri it. So the French pronounce a ame, but write ane 
ame. In effect, they neyer mark any eliſſoms but at the end 


of the monoſyllables, je, ze, le, te, ce, que, and Ia. They ne- 


ELIXA 


ver elide the o, nor a, not i, but in the conjunction i before /; 
nor à but in 4. RR SF | ANGIE 
In poetry, the ſyllable where there is a vowel elided, is neyer 
reckoned : and great cate is taken to avoid theclaſhing of ſy1- 
lables, where there is no eli/iop.; this making, what they call a 
NN chaſm... See HIATUS... Wenn 
ION *, in pharmacy, Se. the ſeething,, or boiling of 
any medicine in a proper liquor, gently, and for a conſiderable 
— : amounting to what, in the dreſſiug of meats, we call 
ewing, 1 8 
* The word is formed from the Latin, /ixare, to boil, or boil in 
0 Water. 5 : 
The liquor ordinarily uſed in elixations, is ſpring or river wa- 
ter 5 9323 on ſome occaſions they uſe milk, whey, beer, or 
the like. | 


The ordinary purpoſe of elixation, is to extract the virtue out 


of the medicine, and impart it to the liquor. Though it is 
ſometimes alſo uſed to free the parts of animals, plants, c. 
of their crudities ; as well as to ſoften, and makethem tender; 


to take away from foods, or medicaments, any diſagreeable 


taſte, or other ill quality; to ſeparate the earthy or groſſer parts, 
and for other intentions.., See EXTRACTION. n 
Decoction is alſo a ſort of eliæarion. See Dcocriox. 


ELIXIR *, in medicine, a compound extract, tinQure, or eſſence, 


drawn from a mixture of ſeveral ingredients, by infuſing them 
in a proper menſtruum. See ExrkAcr. a 
* Menage derives the word trom the Arabic, elicfr, properly 
ſignifying fra#ion, by reaſon elixirs have the force of breaking 
diſeaſes: others, more naturally derive it from the Arabic a- 
lecfiro, an artificial extraction of ſome eſſence: others from 
the Greek am, ol, and gu, I draw, q. d. an extract of 
the oil, which is the effential part of mixts. Others from the 
Greek verb, axctaws 1 help, ah, by reaſon of the great ſuc- 
cours we receive from elixir; : ne 
An elixir is a ſtrong, ſpirituous liquor, or juice, to be taken 
inwardly; containing the pureſt; and moſt efficacious parts 
ſeveral mixed bodies, communicated to it by infuſſon and ma- 
Dr. Quincy defines it a ſtrong infuſion in ſome menſtruum, 
whereby the ingredients themſelves are almoſt diſſolved, and a 


juice thus aequired of a thicker conſiſtence than an ordinary 


tincture. See TNC TURE, INFUSION, S. 

Boerhaave conſiders an elixir as a compound magiſtery, f. e. 
a compound of various bodies,” changed after the ſame manner 
as a ſingle body is in a magiſtety. See MAG1STERY. 
Spirits drawn from vegetables, #.-e. the ſtrong, or ſpirituous 
waters of vegetables, are uſually the baſis of e/rxirs, and the 
menſtruum, or diſſolvent, whereby the eſſence of the other 
ingredients is drawn or ſeparated. Spirit of wine is the beſt 
and moſt commodions menſtruum of all. 


The Charletans abuſe the term elixir, and apply it to abun- 


dance of ſimple extracts, or tinctures; only to put them off 
at the higher price.---Some authors, for 


elixtr, uſe the word 


quinteſſence. See Oui NrEssEN ex. 


ETtxIk Proprietatis,”is a” remedy firſt invented by Paracelſus ; 
compoſed of aloes, myrrh, and ſaffron; the tinctute, or eſ- 


- ſpirit of ſulphur. 


ſence whereof," is drawn by patting them to diſſolve, or di- 
geſt with ſpirit of ſulphur:=Some add ſpirit of wine to the 


33 2 4! . 


- Crollius takes this eliæir to be the balm, or balſam of the an- 
'" cients; adding, that it contains All the virtues of the natural 
balm. It comforts and fortifies the heart and ſtomach, aſſiſts 
digeſtion; purifies the blood, and promotes ſweat. i 

Er1x1R, among the aleh is uſed for the philoſopher's 


. univerſal 1 
"Theſe two things; 


wder of proje&ion.---And ſometimes, for an 
ine, which will eure all diſeaſes, called by way 
of excellence the grand eli. 

alchymiſts take to coincide; ſo that 
what will make gold, will cure all diſcaſes: See PHI TLoso- 
PHER'$4Stowe. LOT uh, 1 
The notion of a grand elixir is of a long ſtanding. Kir- 
cher aſſures us, that the ancient Egyptians had a method of 
drawing an rliæir from the hardeſt and moſt precious ſub- 
ftances, which on account of its ſubtilry a perfection, 
they called heaven. And this * takes to be that * 


ſtone, or the 


# 
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and celeſtial water, capable of removing all diſeaſes ; called 
alio the ſtone, and the ph:loſopher”s * as being drawn from 
precious ſtones; and ſometimes, by the her metical denomi- 
nations, aqua vite, vegetable ſeed of nature, ſolar ſoul, &c. 
Oed. Agypr. Tom. II. p., 430. 


ELKS claws, in pharmacy, a drug, ſuppoſed to be good againſt 


the epilepſy ; known in the ſhops by the name of ungula alcis. 
See EPILEPSY, 

The animal that yields it, called by the Latins, alce; by the 
Germans, F — c. ellend; and by us, elt; is a wild 
beaſt, found in the foreſts of Muſcovy, Sweden, and Pruſſia; 
but more abundantly in Canada, and moſt parts of North 
America. 5 

It is about the ſize and figure of a mule; only its ſnont big- 
ger, its tail ſhort; its feet cloven; and that it begts a large ra- 
mage, or horn, like that of a deer, weighing three, and 
ſometimes four hundred weight. That anatomized in the 
royal academy of ſciences, was five foot ſeven inches long. 
Its hair is brown, and about the length of that of a goat: its 
ears nine inches long, and four broad; and its tail not above 
two inches: its neck ſhort and thick: its skin ſtrong and 
hard, though thin; its fleſh very delicate, eſpecially that of 
the femalè: and the ligaments of its joints exceeding ſtrong; 
which has occaſioned ſome authors to ſay, that its legs had no 
joints at all; and that it was this made it ſo ready at ſliding on 
the ice, to ſave itſelf from the wolves.----It neither runs, nor 
bounds ; but its trot is almoſt equal to the ſwifteſt ranning of 
a deer.---Pauſanias ſays, that the male has horns: and Cæſar, 
that the female hath none: but we find that both have. 

The hunting of the e/k is one of the principal and moſt 
agreeable employments of the ſavages of Canada, Accadie, 
c. They chuſe a time when the ſnow is on the ground; in 
which the beaſt is apt to fink and ſtick. When they have 
killed enough with their fire arms, to feaſt for ſeveral days; 
they flea them, and ſend the skins to the French, who dreſs 
them in oil, like the buffalo skins. 

The ſavages likewiſe take care to cut off the left hind foot of 
each beaſt; eſpecially if it be a female; the hoof whereof is 
that applauded remedy for the falling ſickneſs. 

Ancient authors tell us, that to catch the elt, the northern 
people watch the occaſion when it falls down of the epilepſy ; 


- Which it frequently does; and that they lay hold of it ere it 


can recover ſtrength enough to put its left foot in its ear, 
which cures it immediately. 

And hence it is, that the notion of its virtue, in the cure of 
that diſeaſe, had its riſe. The Germans call it elend, that is, 
miſery, by reaſon of the miſery it is reduced to in falling ſo 


often into the epilepſy ; though ir has its remedy always about | 


ir; which has given people reaſon to ſuſpect, that the virtue 
attributed to it is fabulous. | 
Accordingly, Olaus Magnus ſays, it is the outer hoof of the 
right foot that the elk puts in its ear to cure the epilepſy ; 
which being impoſſible, it ſhould ſeem as if Olaus only ſpoke 
of it by way of ſheer. 

He adds, that the blows which the elt deals are ſo ſtrong, that 
with its hind feet it will break the trees like muſhrooms ; and 


With its fore feet pierce the hunters through and through. 


Pomet gives us the marks to diſtinguiſh the genuine elks claws ; 
but as their virtue is very equivocal, not to ſay abſolutely falſe, 
there is no great harm in being deceived : the opinion alone 
may ſerve for the reality. 


ELL, Ulna, a meaſure, which obtains under different denomi- 


nations in moſt countries. See MEASURE, 
The ell is the ſtandard, or meaſure, whereby cloths, ſtuffs, 
linens, filks, c. are uſually meaſured, or eſlimated; an- 
ſwering, in good meaſure, to the yard of England, the canna 
« Italy, the vara of Spain, the palm of Sicily, &'c.. See 
ARD. 
Servius will have the el to be the ſpace contained between the 
two hands when ſtretched forth : but Suetonius makes it only 
the cubit. See CUpit. | 
The ells which occur moſt frequently in England, are Exgliſb 
and Flemiſh, the ell Exglifþ contains three foot nine inches; 
or one yard one fenders, — meaſure; the ell Hlemiſb, con- 
tains 27 inches, or three quarters of a yard; ſo that the el/ 
Engliſh is to the Flemiſh ell as five to three. 
M. Ricard, in his treatiſe of commerce, reduces the ells thus : 
an hundred elt of Amſterdam, are equal to ninety eight, 
three quarters, of Brabant, Antwerp, and Bruſſels; to fifty 
eight and an half of England and France: to an hundred and 
twenty of Hambourg, Francfort, Leipſic. and Cologne: an 
hundred twenty five of -Breſlaw : an hundred and ten of 
Bergen and Drontheim : and- an hundred and ſeventeen of 
Stockholm. See MEASURE. 


ELLIPSIS “, in geometry, one of the conic ſections; popu- 


larly called an oval. See Conic. 


The word is formed from the Greek, eie, deficiency, a | 


denomination which the ancient Greek geometricians gave this 
figure, by reaſon, among other properties, this is one, that the 
ſquares of the ordinates are leſs than, or defective of, the rect 
angles under - the parameters and abſciſſes. 


The ellip/is, to define it from its form, is a regular, continued 


— 


_— 


ka 


any poiut, aſſumed at pleaſure in the e/l:pfis, their 
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curve line, including a ſpace that is longer than broad - 
wherein are two points equally diſtant from the two extremes 
of the length; from which, two right lines being drawn to 
E 

to the length of the eli. Nel 
Thus, in the e/lipſis AEBDM, c. (Tab. Conics fig. 21.) th 
lines F and f a drawn from the two _ F and 7, equa) 
diſtant from the two extremes A and B, are equal to AB , 
Or, taking the ellipſes, as geometricians frequently do, for the 
ſpace contained, or included within this curve line: it is defines 
a figure, contained under one ſingle 5 and hayi 
two unequal axes, or diameters A B and DE. "5 
The greater axis of the ellipſis, or the right line enti 
the length of the ellip/zs A B, or of the ſpace included by the 
ellipfis, is called the tranſverſe axis, or diameter: and theleſſe; 
axis, repreſenting the breadth of the ellipfis DE, the Conjugate 
or ſecond ax. -The two axes always billet each other x 
right angles. See Axis. 

he two axes are the two greateſt diameters of the ellipf; but 
there are an infinity of other different diameters. See Dia. 
METER, c. | 
The center of an ELL1PSIS, is the point C, wherein the two 
* interſect. * 3 

he two points F and 5, in the greater axis, equally gi 
from the 6 thereof A and B, are called — 
umbilici of the ellipfis; from which, two lines drawn to the 
circumference of the ellip/is, as already obſerved, are equal to 
the greater axis. See Focus. 
The ellipfis, conſidering it as a conic ſection, that is, 1 4 
curve ariſing from a ſection of the cone, is beſt defined from 
its geneſis, or the manner of its production, thus: an ell 
is a curve line, produced by cutting the cone ABC, (. 21, 
no 2.) by a plane, in ſuch manner, as that the axis of the 
ſection DE, meets with the diameter of the baſe AB, pro« 
duced to F. | 
Or, defining it from one of its known properties aſſumed; 
an ellipſis is a curve line, wherein the ſquare of the ſemiordi- 
nate PM, is to the rectangle of the ſegments of the axis AP 
and PB; as the parameter, to the axis. 
Thus, if AB=a, the parameter = b; PM =y; AP=z; 
then will b;a::y* :ax—x*, Conſequently ay*=abz—b*, 
See Conic ſection. 
Hence, 19. y*=bx—bx*:a. That is, the ſquare of the 
ſemi-ordinate, is equal to the reQangle of the parameter into 
the abſciſs; abating another rectangle of the ſame abſcifs into 
a fourth proportional to the axis, parameter, and abſcils, 
20. To find the axis, parameter, and ſemi-ordinate of an 
ELL1PS1S. The parameter, abſciſs, and ſemi-ordinates, 
in an ellipſis being given; the axis is found by making 1*, 
b:y::y: LI 2% X—=y* =(bx—y?):x=x:4. 

b b 


b 

3®. The axis AB, the abſciſs AP, (fig. 22.) and the ſemi- 
ordinate PM being given, the parameter A G is thus found: 
make AI=PM; and from A, through M, draw tne 
line AL. In I erect a perpendicular LI: then, fince A: 
PM:: AI: LI; Ll=y*:x. Produce PM to O, till PO 
=LI=y*: x and from B through O, draw the right line BG. 
In A ere& a perpendicular G Aga: (ax—#*): this will 
be the the parameter A G. f 
4. The axis AB, and the parameter A G being given, we 
can aſſign every abſciſs, as B P, its ſemi- ordinate PN; 
drawing a line GB to the parameter A G, which is pap 
dicular to the axis AB : then, erecting a perpendicular N, 
make P L=PH. Laſtly, on A L deſcribe a ſemicircle. 
To find the foci, conjugate axis, ratio of the ordinates, oe, 
of an ellipſes.---1%. From B to L (fig. 21.) ſet off half the 
parameter; then will C L=!a—+b. In the centre C 
a perpendicular C K, meeting the ſemi-circle deſcribed on 
AL. Thus will CK=y (Ja —z ab). Therefore, Mi 
king CF=CK; F will be the focus.-----The latter equauon 
furniſhes us this theorem. 
If the axis AB, be cut in the focus F, the rectangle 274 
ſegments of the axis AF, FB, will be ſubquadruple of 
rectangle under the parameter and the axis. See Focus. 
5. The parameter, and axis A B given, the conjugate -_ 
eaſily found; as being a mean proportional between * 
and parameter. Conſequently, the parameter is a _ ol 
portional to the greater and leſſer axis. Add, that the Ard 
of half the conjugate axis, is equal to the rectangle, un 5 
diſtance of the focus from the vertex, and irs complemen 
the axis. 3 M. pm, 
6®, In an ellipfis, the ſquares of the ſemi- ordinates PM, _ 
Sc. are to each other as the rectangles under the fegen 
of the axis. Hence DC*:PM*=CB*: AP. PB. ſquare 
ſequently DC.: CB. PM: AP. PB. That 2 — 
of the leſs axis is to the ſquare of the greater; 4s tue — 0 
of the ſemi-ordinate, to the rectangle under the ſegm 
the axis. Focus F, to 
79. The right line F D (Ig. 24.) drawn from the focus“ 
the extremity of the conjugate ſemi- axis; ĩs equal to 
tranſverſe axis AC. | ; de- 

ing given, the foci are cali] 
Hence, the conjugate axes being given, t termined. 


ELL 


termined. For, biſſeQing the greater axis ABin C; from C 
erect a ndicular CD, equal to the conjugate ſemi-axis. 
Then tom D, with the interval CA, the foci F and f are 
mined. | 

38. To deſcribe an ellipfc.--The ſam of two right lines FM, 
and fM drawn from each focus of an ellipfis, F and f to the 
{ame point of the periphery M, being equal to the greater axis 
AB: the conjugate Axes of an elligſis being given, the ellipſes is 
eafily deſcribed. For, determining the foci F and , as already 
directed; and * two nails therein, and about theſe nails 
rying thread FM, equal to the 97 = of the greater axis 
AB; the thread being ſtretched, and a ſtyle, or pin, applied — 

ut the 


its extent, the duct or ſw the ſtyle or thread 

nails will deſcribe an ellipfs. | "Ky 

09. The rectangle under the ſegments of the. conjugate axis, 
i; tothe ſquare of its ſemi-ordinate, as the ſquare of the con- 
jugate axis, to the ſquare of the greater axis. Hence, the co- 
Ninates to the conjugate axis, have the ſame relation, as there 
is between the co-ordinates to the greater axis. Conſequently, 
the parameter of the conjugate axis, is a third proportional to 
the conjugate axis, and the greater axis, 

109. To determine the ſubtangent PT (fig. 25.) and ſubnor- 
mal PR in an ellipſis.— As the firſt axis, is to the parameter; 
{o is the diſtance of the ſemi ordinate from the centre, to the 
ſubnormal. See SUBNORMAL, 

119, The rectangle under the ſegments of the axis, is equal 
to the rectangle, under the diſtance of the ſemi-ordinate 
from the centre, into the ſubtangent. See SUBT AN- 
GENT. 

129. As the diſtance of the ſemi-ordinate from the _ is 
to half of the axis; ſo is the abſciſs to the portion of the ſub- 
tangent intercepted between the vertex of the ellipſis and the 
tangent. 

130 The rectangle under the ſubtangent PT, into the abſciſs 
PA, is equal to the rectangle under the ſegments of the axis. 
Hence, the ſquare of the ſemi- axis AC, is equal to the rect- 
angle of CT, into PC. | 

14®. The rectangle under the ſubtangent, and the diſtance 
of the ordinate from the centre, is equal to the difference 
of this diftance, and the ſquare of the tranſverſe ſemi- 
axis, 

15%. In an ellip/is, the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate is to the 
ſquare of the conjugate ſemi-diameter, as the rectangle under 
the ſegments of the diameter, to the ſquare of the ſemi-dia- 


meter. Conſequently, the relation of the ſemi-ordinates to | 


the diameters, is the ſame as to the axes ; and the para- 

meter of the diameter, is a third proportional to the dia- 
meters. Fo 

Irfinite EL Lipss, are thoſe defined by the equation ay 


(a—x)* which ſome call elliptoides, if m be greater than 1, 


or n greater than 1. See ELLIPTOIDES. 

In reſpe& of theſe curves, the elligſis of the former kind is 
called the Apollonian elliꝑſis. 

Uuddrature of the ELL1PS1S. See QUADRATURE, 
ELLIPS1S, in grammar and rhetoric, is a figurative way of 


ſpeaking, wherein ſomething is ſuppreſſed, or left out in-adiſ- | 


courſe, and ſuppoſed or underſtood. See F1GURE. 

This chiefly happens, when, being under the tranſport of a 
violent paſſion, a man is not at leiſure to ſpeak every thing out 
at length; the tongue being two flow to keep pace with the 
rapid motions of the mind. So that on theſe occaſions we 
only bring forth broken, interrupted words and expreſſions; 
which repreſent the violence of a paſſion, better than any con- 
ſiſtent diſcourſe, See PASSIONS. Sf of 

F. Boſſu conſiders the ellipſis, as a way of diſguiſing ſenten- 
ces; by ſuppreſſing the word which ſhould make the particular 
application, and leaving the whole in a kind of ingenious 
ambyuity. See SENTENCE. | 

Thus, the Trojans, in Virgil, being reduced by Turnus to the 
laſt extremity, and ready to be deſtroyed, ſpy Eneas coming 
to aſſiſt them: upon which the poet ſays, ſpes addita ſuſcitat 
trat. Which expreflion ſignifies either, in particular, that the 
hope they — retrieves and augments their courage: or 
in general, that the hope of aſſiſtance at hand naturally raiſes 
Courage, and &. whey new ſtrength. | | 

If the poet added a word, and ſaid, oll;s ſpes addita ſuſcitat 
1a, the paſſage had been expreſly reſtrained to the firlt ſenſe ; 
and had ceaſed to be a ſentence, and commenced only the ap- 
plication of a ſentence. The ſuppreſſion of that word makes 
it 2 ſentence in form. See SENTENCE. 


his, that excellent critic looks on as one of the fineſſes of | 


Latin tongue; wherein it had vaſtly the advantage of the 
modern tongues. Trait. du Poeme Epique. Page 466, c. 


ELLIPTIC, or ELLIPpTIcAL, ſometbing that belongs to an 


ellipſis. See ELLIpSIS. 


Kepler firſt maintained, that the orbits of the planets are not 
Circular, but elliptical ; which hypotheſis was afterwards ad- 
hered to by M. Bouillaud.---Mr. lamſtead, Sir Iſaac Newton, 
- Caflini, and others, of the later aſtronomers, have con- 
med the ſame : ſo that this, which was once by way of 
contempt called the ellipzic hypotbeſis is now the prevailing 
See Okzir, and PLANET. 
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Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, that ir auy body revolye 


_ Tound another in an elliptic orbit, its. centritugal forces, or 


ravities, will be in a duplicate ratio; or as the ſquates of 
dance from the 4 or focus. See Citi 7 12 


PETAL, | 
Sc. endeavour to demonſtrate that the beſt 


Serlio, Hartman, 
form tor arches, ot vaults, is the elliptical. See Arcu. See 


alſo CaTENARIA. 
ExLLirric Space, is the area, contained within 

or curve of the ellipfis. See ELL1Pﬆ18. 

It is demonſtrated, 1. That the elliptic ſpace is to a circle de- 


the circumference, 


— a 2 axis; as the aA diameter is to 
29. That the ellipricſpace is a mean proportional between two 
circles deſcribed on the tranſyerſe and conjugate axes: See 
CIRCLE. £211 

wow Conoid, is the ſame with the ſpberoid. See Seuz- 


. Pu or Mirrors. See MrixROR, 

LLIPTIC WH inding+Stairs. T ©. 0 STATRS: 

ELLIpric Wind-Mill ; © See the articles J Wanna. 

ELLIPT1c Compaſſes, an inſtrument, made uſually in braſs; for 
the drawing any ellipſis, or oval, by one revolution of an 

index. See CoupAssEsS. | | 

ELLietic Dial, is an inſtrament, _ of braſs, with a joint 
2 fold * 9 and the Gnomon to fall flat; for the ſake of 
By it are found the meridian, hour of- the day, riſing and ſet- 
ting of the ſun, c. See Diar. 

ELLIPTOIDES, an infinite ellipſis, 5. e. an ellipſis defined 
by the equation aym- C= bam (a—x)", wherein m > 1 or 
» > 1. See ELLIPSHS. 
Of this there are ſeveral kinds or degrees: as the cubical eilip- 
toid, wherein ay bæ (a—x); A biquadratic or ſurdeſoli- 
— wr os or that of the third order, wherein ay*=bx* 

a— K) e 

If any other ordinate be called v, and the correſpondent ab- 
ſciſs 2; there will be avm = bu (ac). Conſequent- 
ly, ay®-+* ; apm: ; bæm (a—x) ; bzm (a—z)® that is, 
you ; vm u:; a (2s) ; zůu (a—7), $1292 

ELOCUTION, is defined by Tully, the chuſing and adapting 
of words, and ſentences, to the things, or ſentimetits, to be 
expreſſed. To the elocation then properly belongs the delectus 
verborum, or choice of words. See RHETORIC. 
The beauties of eloc#tiox conſiſt chiefly in the uſe of figutes, 
and figurative ditions or expreſſions in the periods, and the 

le: See FicURE, PERIOD, and STYLE. 


| ELOGIUM “, Eroce,.a praiſe, or panegyric, beſtowed on 


any perſon, or thing; in conſideration of its merit. See PA- 
NEGYRIC. | | 
The word is Latin, but formed of the Greek, wyia, commen- 
\ dation, &c. k Fer 
That fine diſcourſe of Iſocrates, entitled xawyvpcy is an hiſto- 
rical eloge, of the city Athens, Fa. has compoſed an 
hiſtorical eloge of the city Bourges; Fa. Meneſtrier, of the 
city of Lions; and M. Martignac, of the biſhops, and arch- 
biſhops of Paris, for about a century. | 
The ſecretary of the royal academy of ſciences at Paris, com- 
poſes the eloges of ſuch members as die; and delivers them at 
the next public meeting of the company. Funeral orations 
are only eloges of eminent perſons deceaſed. Some authors 
have wrote eloges on deſpicable, and even pernicious things. 
See EXCOMIUM. + + 4 
ELONGATION, in aſtronomy, the digreſſion, or receſs of a 
planet from the ſun, with reſpect to an eye placed on our 
earth. See PLANET. © | : 
The greateſt diſtance of the planet, &'. from the ſun, is called 
the greateſt elongation : which v on two accounts, ui. 
in that both the eurth, and the planet revolve, not in circles, 
but in ellipſes. . | | | 
The elongation is chiefly conſidered in Venus and Mercury: 
the greateſt elongation of Venus is 45 degrees, and that of 
Mercury 30 degrees: that is, the former never recedes from 
the ſun, or is ſeen diſtant from him, above 459 ; nor the lat- 
ter above 300. Whence it is that Mercury is ſo rarely viſible; 
as being ulvally loſt in the light of the ſun. See MERCUR, 
and VENUS, — 2 | | 
ELONGAT10N, is alſo uſed, by ſome authors, for the difference 
in motion, between the ſwifteſt and the loweſt of two pla- 
nets; or the quantity of ſpace, whereby the one has overgone 
the other: called alſo ſaperat ion. | f 
The ſwifteſt motion of the moon, with regard to the ſun, is 
called the elongation of the moon from the ſun. See Moo, 
and Sux. We alſo ſay diurnal elowgation, horary elongation, 


Sr. ; | | 
Angle of ELONGAT1ON, or Angle at the Earth, is the difference 
and the tric place of a 


between the ſun's true place 
lanet.---Such is the angle ETR (Tab. Aftronom. fig. 25.) 
the planet 


Sn E, and that of 
ELONGAT ION, in chirurgery, is an imperfect lyxation; when 
the ligament of any joint is ſo extended, or 2 - — 


E L Y 


lengthen the limb, but yer not to let the bone go quite out of | 


its place, See LUXATION. 

ELOPEMENT *, in Jaw, is when a married woman, of her 
own accord, departs from her husband, and dwells with an 
adulteret; for which, without voluntary reconcilement to the 
husband, ſhe ſhall loſe her dowry; nor ſhall the husband, in 
ſuch caſe, be compelled to allow het any alimony. See A- 
DULTERY, ALIMONY, Cc, | 

Sponte virum mulier fugiens, & adultera facta, 
ote ſua careat, niſi ſponſo ſponte retracta, 
* The word is formed from the Belgic, Te, matrimony, and 
Loopen, % run away. | | 2 

ELOQUENCE, the art of ſpeaking, or writing well; ſo as 
to move, and perſwade, Sce RHETORIC, and OR a- 

TORY. 4 8 

Demoſthenes, and Cicero, are the princes of ancient elo- 
ence ; the one among the Greeks, the other among the 
omans. Their manner, however, was exceedingly diffe- 

rent; the firſt being cloſe, ſtrong, nervous, conciſe, and ſe- 
vere, ſo that a word could not be ſpared: the latter copious, 
florid, and rich, ſo that a word could not be added. 

It was objected to Cicero, that his eloquence was Aſiatic, that 

is, redundant, or ſtuffed with: ſuperfluous words, and thoughts. 

See STYLE. | 3 3 

Pericles was called a torrent of eloquence, a thunderbolt of elo- 

quence. Pedants do not diſtinguiſh elogzence from the heaping 
up of figures, the uſe of big words, and the rotundity of pe- 
riods. See SUBLIME. JP 

True eloquence depends principally on the vivacity of the ima- 

gination. In ſtrictneſs, it is not that which gives grace and 
ornament, but life and motion, to diſcourſe. Its mien is that 
of an Amazon, not that of a Coquette, | 

The authors of the Art of thinking remark, that the rules of 

_ eloquence ate obſerved in the coverſations of people naturally 

eloquent, though they never think of them, while they prac- 

tiſe them. They practiſe thoſe rules becauſe they ate eloquent; 
not in order to be eloquent. | 

The eloquence of the chair, and pulpit, is much more diffi- 

cult than that of the bar. Sir George Mackenzy has a 

treatiſe of the eloquence of the bar. Idea Eloguentiæ forenfis, 


&c. 

ELU DING, the act of evading, 
of no effect 
affair, difficulty, embarras, or the like. 


or rendering a thing vain, and 


We fay to elude a propofition, c. The deſign of chicanery | 
is to elude the force of the laws: this doctor has not reſolved | 
the difficulty, but eluded it.---Alexander, ſays the hiſtorian, in | 


cutting the Gordian knot, either ended the oracle, or fulfilled 
it: Ille nequicquam luctatus cum latentibus nodis, nihil, inguit, 
intereſt, quomodo ſolvatur ; gladioque ruptis omnibus loris, ora- 
culi ſortem vel eluſit vel implevit. Q. Curt. 13. 
ELYSIUM, zariox, in the ancient theology, or rather my- 


thology, a place in the inferi, i. e. in the lower world, or as | 


we ſometimes render it, in hell; furniſhed with fields, meads, 
agreeable woods, groves, ſhades, rivers, c. whither the ſouls 
of good people were ſuppoſed to ga after this life. See HEAvEn, 
and HELL. N r 
Orpheus, Hercules, and ZEneas, are held to have deſcended 
Lib. VI. v. 638, Sc. Tibullus, Lib. I. eleg. 3. give us 
deſcriptions of the ei fields, | y 
Virgil, oppoſes elyſium to tartara; which was the place where 
the wicked underwent their puniſhment. , - --. 

Heic locus eſt, parteis ubi ſe via findit in ambas: 

Dextera, que ditis magni ſub mænia tendit : 

Hoc iter elyſium nobis: at leva um 

Exercet panas, & ad impia tartara mittit. 
Some authors take the fable of eum to have been 
from the Phænicians; as imagining the name em formed 
from the Phenician y alaz, or x alats, or B alas, to 
rejoice, or be in joy; the letter @ being only changed into e, 


borrowed 


as we find done in many other names; as in Enakim, for A- 


nakim, c. On which ng elyſran fields ſhould ſignify the 
| ſame thing as a place of pleaſure, rr 
Locos letos, & amana viredta pl lev 
Fortunatoram nemorum, ſedeſque beatas. . -. 
Others derive the word from the Greek, avs, ſolvo, 
I ſet looſe, diſengage ; by reaſon hete men's ſouls are freed or 
diſencumbered from the fetters of the body. Beroaldus and 
Hornius, Hift. Philoſoph. L. III. c. 2. take the place to have 
derived its name from Eliza, one of the firſt who came into 
Greece after the deluge, and the author and father of the - 
tolians. 
elyſian fields were placed. Nr 
ELYTROIDES “, garrro ga, in anatomy, one of the 
proper coats, or tunics of the teſticles. See TESTICLE. 
* The word is formed of the Greek, up, vagina, a ſheath, 
and tio, form. 5 > 
The elytroides is the ſecond proper coat of the teſtes : it re- 
ſembles a ſheath, or vagina, whence ſome have alſo called it 
vaginalis. * 1 | \ 


; a dextrous getting clear, or eſcaping out of an | 


into elyſium, in their life-time, and returned again. gl, * 
fine 


15 Virg. 
deliver, 


Ol. Rudbecks contends, that it was in Sweden the 


EMA 


It is formed of a dilatation, of the production of the pe, 
um: its inner ſurface'is ſmooth and equable; and the 
rough and unequal ; which makes it adhere the more "wy 
to the firſt of the proper coats, called erythroides, "0gly 
EMANATION *, the act of flowing, or preceeding 
ſome ſource,” or e is the emanation of light f 
the ſun; of effluvia from odorous, Me. bodies; of Wilm 
from God, G c. anne | 
Ihe word is formed of the Latin , out, and manare, to oy 
e 
ANAT TO is alſo r the thin t proceeds, 
the act of proceeding. The power * judge, * 
nation from the regal power: The reaſonable ſoul is nem. 
nation from the divinity * The Holy Spirit is an emanation tom 
the Father and the Son, c. See RMT T, r. 
Ex ANAT TO is alſo ufed among the ſchoblmen for the 
© ion of a leſſer thing, in order to the production of x pr 
dy virtue of ſome natural connexion, or dependance bety,,, 
them: | | 
For, as when ſeveral moveables are joined 
power that moves the firſt moves all the teſt (is in pulling 
the trunk of a tree, you pull up the roots, branches Hy 
or in drawing one link of a chain, you bring forwut all 
the reſt.) The ſame is to be underſtood in ail conjund an. 
tural effects, viz. that the ſume power whereby the fir bpro- 
duced, does alſo produce all the reſt naturally connege4 
to it: in that by means of the connexion; the ain f 
the agent is conveyed from one to the other; ſo tha the 
2 determines the agent to the production of ill 6 
reſt. ä | 
And hence that is called an emanati ve canſe, (in contraditige. 
tion to an efficient cauſe) which produces an effect by ia ner 
preſence, without the intervention of any action; as a ro 
doth a ſmell, c. Others, and with good reaſon, demi 
there is any ſuch thing as an emanative cauſe, to produce n 
effect without any action. See CAusxk. 
EMANCIPATION, tn the Roman law, the act of ſet, 
ſon free from the power, and ſubjeQion of his father, 
* l is formed of the Latin, ex, of, and mancijiun, 1 
Have. | ö 
Emant ipation differs ftom mauumiſſion; as the latter wude 
act of a maſter in favour of his ſlave; the former that d 
father ii favour of his ſon. See MANUMISS1ON, 
The effect of emancipation was, that the goods, and movetle 
effects, which the ſon ſhould thenceforth acquire, ſhould be 
his ſole property, and not the property of his father; as they 
were before emancipation, Beſide, that emancipation put the 
ſon in a capacity of 8 his own affairs, and of mu- 
rying without his father's conſent, though a minor, or pupil 
and under 25 years of age. y 
There were two kinds of emancipation: the one tacit, whih 
was by the ſon's being promoted to ſome dignity, or by ti 
coming of age, or by marriage: in all which caſes, the fon 
became his own maſter of courſe. 
The other expreſs, where the father declated before the jut, 
that he emancipated his ſon; This was not performed without 
- ſome fotmaliry : the father was firſt. to ſel] his ſon imagiue 
_ rily, to another man, whom the lawyers call pater fiduciar- 
ut father in truſt; of whom being bought back again by 
the natural father, he manumitted, or ſet him free by a decl 
ration before the judge. That imaginary ſale was called mar 
. g. and the manumiſſion, conſequent thereon, emancy+ 


Emancipation till obtains in France, chiefly, with regard to 

minors, or pupils, who are hereby ſet at liberty to mange 
their effects, without the advice, or direction, of their fathes 
dr tutors. it muſt be obſerved, however, that emamcipaum 

only extends to the ſelling of moveables, and letting of 
leaſes, c. of immoveables; not to the ſelling or mort 
ging of immoveables: which are only done with the conſet 
— curator, ordinarily appointed a perſon when e manche. 
' 8b; e . ; 


1125 
e ma. 


her, the fame 


"WY 


Eau Sh * - 
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— 


; Formerly, emancipation was performed in the ordinary cours 
of juſtice, when defired by the child; but if he were a mind, 
the kings letter was required. Though there were other 
| arriving at the age 

death of the mo- 


wer ol 
Pe either 


1 


; ways of emancipation, as by marriage; 
| + 20 years: and in ſame provinces, by the 
ther, by reaſon the children were there under the 
he father aud mother conjointly, ſo that the death 
- of them emancipazed-the child. 
Emancipation by ma in France, gives à power of ma” 
"Tying again, without the father's conſent, though under age: 
but among the Romans, Cujas tells us, a widow, under 25 
years of age, though emancipated by her former marriage, 2 
turned intò the power of her father, and might not mary ae 
cond time without his conſent. . 
Du Cange obſerves, that the word emancipation was allo - 
in the monaſteries, in ſpeaking of monks, promoted 7 y 
dignity, or removed from under the power 00 1 7 = 
jurikdiction of 


BMAS 


ors: as alſo in ſpeaking of monaſteries, cha 
ſelves, when exempted by the pope, from 
the ordinary. | | of {ot 


E MB 


EMASCULATION, the act of taking from a male thoſe 
parts which are the characteriſtic of his tex. See CASTRAT1- 


Embaſſadors are either ordinary or extraordinary, 
EMBASSADOR is ordinary, is he who retides ſtatedly in the court 


of another prince, to maintain a mutual good underſtanding, 


look to the intereſts of his maſter, and tranſa& ſuch attairs as 
may occur. 


E mbaſſadors in ordin 


EMAUX de  Eſen, in heraldry, the metals and colours of a 
ſhield, or ſcutcheon. See METAL, and Column. 
EMBALMING *, the opening adead body, taking ont the in- 


tellines, and filling their place with odoriferous, and deſicative 
drugs, and ſpices, to prevent its putrefying. | 
I he wocd is formed from ba/m, which was a principal ingre- 
eient in the embalmings of the ancient Egyptians. See 
BALM. 
body of Jacob was 40 days in embalming in Egypt. See 
— v1 4 t.' v. 3. Mary 148 and Mary the mother of 
James, bought perfumes to embalm Jeſus. See Matthew, 
e. John king of France, dying at London in 1364, his 
body was embalmed, and ſent to France, and there interred 
at St. Dennis. Du Tiller. For the manner of embalming 
among the Egyptians, ſee Thevenot's Collection, tome I. 
Dr. Grew, in his Maſæum Regalis Societatis, is of opinion, 
that the Egyptians boiled their bodies in a large cauldron, with 
a certain kind of liquid balſom : his reaſon is, that in the mum- 
mies preſerved in the collection of the royal ſociety, the balm 
has penetrated not only the fleſhy and ſoft parts, but even the 
very bones; ſo, that they are all as black as if they had been 
burnt. See Mun. 
The Peruvians had an effectual method of preſerving the bo- 
dies of their yncas, or kings, embalmed.Garcilaſſo de la Ve- 
takes their main ſecret to have been the burying of the corps 
in the ſnow, to dry them ; and afterwards applying a certain 
bitumen, mentioned by Acoſta, which kept them as entire, 
as if they had been (till alive. 
EMBARCADERO, in commerce, a Spaniſh term, much uſed 
along the coaſts of America, particularly thoſe on the fide of 
the ſouth ſea. 
it ſignifies a place which ſeryes ſome other conſiderable city 
further within land, for a port ot place of ſhipping, 5. e. of 
embarking, and diſembarking commodities. 
Thus Colao, is the embarcadero of Lima, the capital of Peru: 
and Arica, the embarcadero of Potoſi, There are embarca- 
deros 40, 50, and even 60 leagues off the city which they ſerve 
in that capacity. | 
EMBARGO, a reſtraint, or prohibition, laid by a ſovereign, on 
merchant veſſels; to prevent their going out of port; ſome- 
times their coming in; and ſometimes both, for a limited 
time. 
Embargo's are uſual in time of war, in apprehenſions of inva- 
ſions, &c.---One great occaſion of embargo's is, that the go- 
vernment = make uſe of the merchant veſlels, with their 
equipages, c. in armaments, expeditions, tranſporting of 
ſoldiers, &c. Embargo's are of miſchievous conc to 
commerce. 
EMBARRAS, a French term, though now naturalized ; de- 
noting a difficulty, or obſtacle, which perplexes, or confounds 
a perſon, c. 
The embarras was very great in the road, by reaſon of thear- 
my which defiled therein. A man lives more in two days of 
leiſure, and feels more of lite therein, than in two years of 
burry and embarras. Chev. de M.---lt diſcovers a decay of 
paſſion, when lovers are under an embarras at finding them- 
ſelves alone. La Bruyere. 
EMBASSADOR , or r public * on 
one ſovereign prince, as a t tative of his perſon 
to another. See — F | th 
Ihe word is derived from the corrupt Latin ambaſciator, form 
ed of ambactus, an old word borrowed from the Gauliſh, ſig- 
nifying ſervant, client, domeſlic, or officer: ſuch is the origin 
given by Borel, Menage, and Chiffet, after Salmaſi us and 
Spelman. But the Jeſuits of Antwerp reje& this opinion; in 
the Aa Sand. Mart. tom. II. p. 128. by reaſon the Gauliſh 
ambat had been diſcontinued long enough before the Latin 
ambaſcia was ever thought of: which, however, is not ſtrictly 


true ; the word ambaſcia occurring in the Salic law, Tit. 19. | 


and being formed of ambadia, by pronouncing the # as in 
ati; and amba#ia came from amba#us, of amba#. Lin- 
denbroeg derives the word from the German, anbacht, work; 
= dgnifying a perſon hired to perform a work, or legation : 


Chorier, meeting with the fame word in the laws of the | 


Sour guignons, gives into the ſame ſentiment, Alb. Acharifius 
in his Italian dictionary derives it from the Latin ambulare, to 
walk, or travel. Laſtly, the Jeſuits of Antwerp, in the place 
& cited, obſerving that the word ambaſtia occurs in the laws 

of the Bourgignons, derive thence the words ambaſſicatores, 
and ambaſciatores, as ſignifying envoys, or agents, from one 
pm or ſtate, to another. eir opinion 1s, that among 


Barbarians, who dverſpread Europe, ambaſcia ſignified the | 


diſcourſe of a n who ſtoops, or humbles himſclf ; bein 
formed from * ſame n abaiſſer, viz. of * 2 
* am. and bas. * N ' 

Lain, we uſually call this kind of miniſter /egat»s, or bra- 
ford though it is certain, the word embaſſador, with us, has a 
22 more extenſive ſigniſi cation, than that of legatus among 
2 —— and, excepting that they are both under the pro- 

— a of the law of nations, there is ſcarce: any thing in 


non between them. See L&GATUS, 
.VOL. I. 


ary, are but of modern invention: It is 
not above 200 years ago ſince they were firſt heard of: till 
then, all embaſ/adors were extraordinary, and retired as ſoon as 


they had dilpatched the affair they were ſent upon. See OR Di- 
NARY. 


EMBASSADOR extraordinary, is he who is ſent to a prince's 


court on ſome particular, and emergent occaſion ; as to con- 
clude a peace, or marriage; make a compliment, ot the like. 
See EXTRAORDINARY. | 

Indeed, there is no eſſential difference between ordinary and 
extraordinary embaſſadors ; their errand is all: and they equal- 
ly enjoy all the privileges and prerogatives which the law of 
— embaſſadors from fo d ſta 

t Athens, the em rs from foreign princes and ſtares 

mounted the tribune, or pulpit, of 97 püdlie orators, and 
there opened their commiſſion, and acquainted the people with 
their buſineſs and errand: at Rome, they were introduced to 
the ſenate, and delivered their * to them: among 
us, they make their addreſs immediately and ſolely to the 


king. 

Athens, and Sparta, ſays M. Tourreil, when in all their glo- 
ry, were never ſo much delighted, as to ſee, and heara num- 
ber of embaſſadors in their aſſemblies, ſuing for the protection, 
or the alliance of the one, or the other ſtate. It ſeemed to 
them the nobleſt homage thar could be paid them; and thar 
ſtate, which received the moſt embaſſies, was judged to have 
the advantage over the other. 

The name of embaſſador, Cicero obſerves, is ſacred and invi- 
olable; non modo inter ſociorum jura, ſed etiam inter hoſtium 
tela incolume verſatur. In Verr. t. VI. - David, we 
read, made war againſt the Ammonites, to revenge the injury 
done his embaſſadors. 2 King. X. Alexander put the inha- 
bitants of Tyre to the ſword, for having inſulted his embaſſa- 
dors; and the youth of Rome, for affronting the embaſſadors 
of Vallona, were delivered up into their hands, to be puniſh- 
ed at diſcretion, 7 

The embaſſadors of kings ſhould never attend at any public 
aſſemblies, marriages, interrments, or other ſolemnities, un- 
leſs their maſters have ſome intereſt therein ; nor muſt they go 
into mourning, or the like, on any occaſions of their own, 
by reaſon — repreſent the 1 of their princes, and muſt 


conform, and keep pace with him. 


EMBASSY, or AMBASSY, Legatio, a miſſion from one ſove- 


reign prince, or ſtate, to another, of ſome able experienced 

ſon, to negotiate ſome affair, in quality of embaſſador. See 

MBASSADOR, 

Fa. Daniel obſerves, that under the ancient French kings, their 
embaſſies conſiſted of a body, or number of perſons, joined 
together in commiſſion, and who compoſed a kind of council: 
ſomething like which is (till retained at treaties of peace. 
Thus the French embaſſy at Nimeguen, for the peace, conſi- 
ſted of three plenipotentiaries; that of Utrecht of two, 


Ye. 

We likewiſe read of embaſſadreſſes: Madam the Marechale 
de Guebriant, Wicquefort obſerves, was the firſt, and perhaps 
the only woman, ſent by any court in Europe, in quality of 
embaſſadreſs, Matth. L. IV. Vie d Henry IV. tells us, that 
the king of Perſia ſent a Lady of his court on an embaſſy to the 


rand fignior, during the troubles of the empire. 
EMBA 


LED, a term in heraldry, when the out-line of 
any ordinary is notched after the manner expreſſed in Tab. He- 
rald. fig. 56. Ne 2. repreſenting the battlements of a wall, 
or caſtle, See BATTLEMENT. | 


EMBER-W#eeks *, are thoſe wherein the ember or embering-days 


See Dar, Sc. 
2. In — laws of —. Alfred, and thoſe of Canute, thoſe days are 
called, ymbren, that is, circular days, from whence the word 
was probably corrupted into ember-days : by the canoniſts they 
are called quatuor anni tempora, the four cardinal ſeaſons, on 
which the circle of the year turns ; and hence FHenſhaw takes 
the word to have been formed, wiz. by corruption from temper, 


f : * 
dber des ue che Wedneſday Friday, and Saturday, 
a 


The ember- | ; 
after Quadrageſima Sunday, after Whitſun y, after Holy- 


| Rood day in September, and after St. Lucies day in Decem- 


der: which four times anſwer well enough to the four quarters 
of the year, Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. 

Mr. Somner thinks they were originally faſts, inſtituted to beg 
God's bleſſings on the fruits of the earth. Agreeably to which, 
Skinner ſuppoſes the word ember taken from the aſhes, embers, 
then ſtrewed on the head. | 

Thele ember-weeks are now chiefly taken notice of, on ac- 
count of the ordination of prieſts and deacons; becauſe the 
canon appoints the Sundays, next ſucceeding the ember-weeks, 
for the ſolemn times of ordination. Though the biſhoþs, if 


they pleaſe, may ordain on any Sunday, or holiday. See 
. ORDINATION, . 


7 M | EM- 


E 
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MBLEM *, emBanwa, a kind of painted enigma, which re- 
preſenting ſome obvious hiſtory, with reflections underneath, 
inſtructs us in ſome moral truth, or other matter of know- 
ledge. See Devise, /AEniGMa, &c. 

The word is pure Greek, formed of the verb xn, to 
caſt in, to inſert : Suetonius relates, that Tiberius made the 
word be eraſed out of a decree of the Roman ſenate; becauſe 
borrowed from another language. 

Such is that very ſignificant image of Scevola, holding his 
hand in the fire: with the words, agere & pats fortia, Roma- 
num eſt : to do and ſuffer couragiouſly is Roman. 

The emblem is ſomewhat plainer, and more obvious than the 
znigma.---Gale defines emblem an ingenious. picture, repre- 


ſenting one thing to the eye, and another to the underſtand- 


ng. 

3; be emblems of Alciatus have been in as much reputation 
among the more learned, as thoſe of Quarles among the 
vulgar. : | 

The Greeks alſo gave the name EMBLEMS, Hua la, 
to inlaid, or Moſaic works, and even to all kinds of or- 
naments of vaſes, moveables, garments, c. And the La- 
tins uſed emblema, in the ſame ſenſe : accordingly, Cicero 
reproaching Verres with the ſtatues, and fine wrought works 


he had plundered from the Sicilians, calls the ornaments fixed 


thereto (and which on occaſion might be ſeparated from 
them) emblemata. Add, that Latin authors frequently 
compare the figures and ornaments of diſcourſe to theſe 
emblemata: thus, an ancient Latin poet, praifing an orator, 
ſays, that all his words were ranged like the pieces in 
Moſaic: 
„ mp lepid? atri; compoſtæ, ut teſſerule omnes, 
rte pavimenti, atque emblemate vermiculata, 
We do not uſe the Engliſh word, emblem, in this ſenſe; 


though the ancient juris conſulti, always retain the latin en- 


blema to expreſs ſuch ornaments ; by reaſon the Greek 
euBaue, literally denotes any thing applied, or added to a 
body by way of enrichment. 

With us, emblem ordinarily ſignifies no more than a painting, 
baſſo relievo, or other repreſentation, intended to hold forth 
ſome moral, or political inſtruct ion. 

What diſtinguiſhes an emblem from a device, is; that the 
words of an emblem have a full, compleat ſenſe of themſelves ; 
nay, all the ſenſe, and ſiguification which they have together 
with the figure. | | 

But there is a yet further difference between emblem and de- 


vice: for a device is a ſymbol appropriated to ſome perſon, or 


that expreſſes ſomething which concerns him particularly: 
whereas an emblem is a ſymbol that regards all the world 
alike. . 


Theſe differences will be more apparent, from comparing the 


emblem above quoted, with the device of a candle liglued and 


the words, ju vando conſumor, I waſte myſelf in doing good. 


See DE VIS E. 


EMBLEMATICAL Chara&ers. See CHARACTER: 


E 


E 


MBLEMENTS, a term ſtrictly ſignifying the profits of lands 
ſown; though ſomerimes uſed more largely for any profits 
ariſing, and growing naturally from the ground: as graſs, 
fruit, c. See APPROVEMENT. | Nr 
If a tenant, for life, ſow the land, and die; his executor ſhall 
have the emblements, and not he in reverſion. But if the te- 
nant, for years, ſow the land, and before ſeverance the term 
expires, there the leſſor, or he in reverſion, ſhall have the 
emblements, and not the leſſee. 

MBOLISMIC, Intercalary, is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the 
additional months, which chronologiſts inſert to form the lu- 
nar cycle of 19 years. See INTERCALARY. | 


The 19 ſolar years, conſiſting of 777 days, ol 18 hours. 
26 days: it was found 


and the 19 lunar years, only making 
neceſſary, in order to render the 19 lunar years equal to 
the 19 ſolar, which make the lunar cycle 19 years, to 
intercalate or inſert ſeven lunar months, containing 209 
days; which, with the four biſſextile days, happening in that 
interval, make 213 days, and the whole, 6939 days. See 


YCLE. 
By means of theſe ſeven emboliſinic, or additional months, the 
whole 6939 days and 18 hours of the folar years, are em- 
loyed in the calendar. See MonTH. Rog 
In the courſe of 19 years, there are 228 common moons, and 
ſeven emboliſmic moons. Their diſtribution is thus: every 
3d, 6th, 9th, 11th, 14th, 17th, and 19th year ate emboliſ- 
mic, and conſequently contain 384 days a-piece. And this 
was the meth 
when they uſed the enneadecaeterides, or cycle of 19 years. 


But they did not keep regularly to it, as the Jews ſeem to have 


done. ; | | 
The emboliſmic months, like other lunar months, are ſome- 
times 30 days, and ſometimes only 29. See YEAR. 

The emboliſmic epacts, are thoſe between XIX and XXIX; 
which are thus called, by reaſon with the addition of the epact 
XI, they exceed the number XXX: or rather, becauſe the 
years, which have theſe epacts, are embeliſmic; having thir-, 


teen moons a- piece, whereof the 13th is the eb i, See 


Epacr. 


of computing time among the Greeks; 


|  tercalation.. See INTEKCALARY. 


i\\ WO, | 85 
As the Grecles made uſe of the lunar year, which is on! 
days; in order to bring it to the ſolar, which is 365 1 354 
they had eyery/two or three years an emboliſm, i. e. 1 
ded a thitteenth lunar month every two or three years; hie, 
additional month they called enbolimæ us, a GoMuauns, — 
inſerted or inter calated. See VEAR. « 
rr ng mores part of 3 PUINP, 7 ſyringe; catjeq 
al ſo the pon, an ularly the ſucker. See Pisrox 
alſo Puur, and Frikeak. 1 | 7; 1%, rant bee 
The". pipe; or barref of a ſyringe, c. being cloſe ſhut, the 
emol cannot be drawn up without a very conſiderable force. 
which force removed, the embolus returns again with yi, 
lence. This phænomenon the Ariſtotelians attribute to n. 
tore's abhorrence of a vacuum. See VAacuun. 
But the modern philoſophers finding that in an exhauſted te. 
ceiver, the embolus is eaſſly drawn up, though the orifice be 
ſtopped; prove that it is the preſſure of the atmoſphere on the 
external parts of the embolus, that makes the difficy 
drawing it up. See Alk, ATMOSPHERE, SUCT10x, ts; 
EMBOSSING, or IMBossIxG, the act of forming, or ff. 
ſhioning works in relievo, whether they be caſt, or | 
or cut with the chiſſel, Nc. See RELIE VO, STATE, Fox. 
Pubic art of ſcut bei 
mboſſing is one great part of ſculpture; being that wh; 
has to do with figures failed, or prominent from "p.m 
or ground: the other part, which makes figures, c. tha xe 
indented, or cut in below the ground, is called engraving 
See SCULPTURE, and ENGRAVING. 
EMBRACEOR, he who, when a matter is in trial berween 
party and party, comes to the bar with one of the parties (u- 
ving received ſome reward ſo to do) and ſpeaks in the ca; 
ot privately labours the jury, or ſtands there to over. cl, 
awe, or put them in fear.---- The penalty hereof is 20 pounds 
and impriſonment at the juſtices diſcretion. 
EMBRASURE, in architecture, an enlargement of the gay, 
8 aperture of a door, or window, within-ſide the wall. See 
OOR. 38. 
Its uſe is to give the greater play, for the opening of the 
door, wicket, caſement, c. or to take & more 


light.” 
The ger coming ſloping inwards, makes the inner angles 
obtuſe. hen the wall is very thick, they ſometimes make 
embraſures on the out- ſide. 
EMBRASURES, in fortification, denote the holes, or apertures, 
through which the cannons are pointed; whether in caſe- 
mares, in batteries, or in the parapets of walls. See Caxxos, 
ORDNANCE, BATTERY, Cc. | | 
"The embraſures are generally about 12 foot a-part, from 
ſix tonine toot wide without, and two or three within. Their 
| height from the plat- form is uſually three foot on the inſice, 
and a foot and half on the outſide : that ſo the muzzle, on 
| a may be ſunk, and the piece brought to ſhoot 
150 ' 1 
They are ſometimes called cannonieret, when big enongh to 
paſs the mouth of a cannon through; and meartrieres, ben 
only big enough for muskets. 
When the parapet is ſo low, that the cannon may ſhoot wit 
out Abe e! it is ſaid to ſhoot en barbe. 
EMBROCATION “, or rather EMB&OCHAT10N, ERC, 
FMBPOXH, in pharmacy, denotes the application of rem*- 
dies, as oils, ſpirits, decoctions, and other liquids, by {prini- 
ling, or even rubbing them on the part affeded: called allo 
irritation. _ l ; 
te word is formed from the Greek ppryw, irrige, maife, 
I ſprinkle, wet, macerate. A 
Embrocations are only a kind of lotions: They are now little 
uſed, except in diſeaſes of the head. If the pain do not abate, 
make an embrocation of cows milk, lukewarm, on the ben. 
Degori. Apply an embrotation on the part with unguelh 
Dialthez, or oil of lillies very hot. Dionis.---The pump 
uſed in natural baths is properly an embrocation. 
EMBROIDERY" *; the enriching of a cloth, or ſtaff, bf 
working divers figutes thereon, with needle, and thread 
gold, or filver. See BROc ADR. HEMP 
The word embroidery is derived from the French raid, 
© broider, to-embroider z which fome deduce, by unf 
from bordeur, by reaſon they formerly embroidered only t 
- __ of bak, whence the Latins oak e 
 limbularii. e obſerves, that they ancien 
aurobruſlut, for . with gold, 2 broftus brudetn's 
and brodatus; whence broderie. | . 
That done with ſilk, flax, or the like, is not now elle 
broidery ; though anciently; and properly, the word 
all kinds of figuring, or flouriſhing. * oaths 
The chief uſe, of -embreidery is iu church veſtments. © * 
houſings, guidons, ſtandards, Ar. The invention of e 
Aery is attributed 10 che Phrygians; whence the Lat 


embroiderers phrygiancs. 


' EMBOLISMUS „ EMBOAIEMOR, in chronology, ſignißes z. 


* The word is formed of g@%azauy, to. inſert, See Expoui; 


EME 


are divers kinds of embroidery: as embroidery on both 
Lhe tha which appears on —＋ Fo only practicable on 
thin flight ſtuff, as taffetys, gawſe, maſlins, c. Einbroide- 
on the ſtamp, where the figures ate very high, and pro- 
minent, being ſupported on wool, cotton, hair, c. Low 
embroidery, where the figures are low, and without any en- 
richment between them. | a | Tat, 
EMBRYO “, in medicine, the firſt beginning, or rudiments 
of the body of an animal, in its mother's womb; before it 
have received all the diſpoſition of parts, neceſſury to become 
animated: which is ſuppoſed to happen to a man on the 
forty ſecond day; at which time, the embryo commences a 
foetas. See FOETUS. © | | 
* The word is derived from the Greek, ,,avy, which ſignifies 
the ſame thing; formed of the propoſition , and gun ſeatario, 
pullulo, I ſpring out ; by reaſon of the manner of the firlt 
growth of the embryo, Which reſembles that of the firſt ſhoots 
of a plant, as being a kind of zoophyte, and having only a 
vegetative life. See ZooPHYTE. | 
The moderns have made abundance of fine diſcoveries on the 
formation, and growth of the embryo. See Ee, GEXERA- 
TION, CONCEPTION, c. 1 8 
M. Dodart having an embrye of 21 days age put in his hands, 
made a nice examen thereof; to find the order nature obſerves 
in che formation of the parts, and the firſt riſe of the parts 
themſelves. | | * | 
The placenta, he found more than half of the whole; and 
thence concludes, that the nearer the embryo. is to the mo- 
ment of its conception, the greater is the placenta with re- 
ſpe& to the ſecundines, and the fœtus. Which circumſtauce 
furniſhes a reaſon. why miſcarriages are more dangerous than 
regular deliveries; notwithſtanding, the foetus in the former 
caſe is much leſs than in the latter, For though the embryo | 
have made a way ſufficient for itſelf, it may not for fo great 
a placenta as is to follow it. See ABORTION, PLACENTA, 


6. | | f 
The embryo itſelf was only ſeven lines long, from the top of 
the head to the bottom of the ſpina dorſi, where it terminated. , 
The thighs were not yet unfolded : they only appeared like 
two little warts at the bottom of the trunk: the arms made 
the ſame appearance on the ſhoulders, The head was juſt 
z of the length of the whole ſeven lines: on this were 
two little black, points, which would one day have been eyes. 
The mouth was very big; which M. Dodart takes for an in- 
dication that the foetus, was fed by the mouth. There was no 
eminence for the noſe; but two little, almoſt imperceptible, 

its fot the noſtrils. 

he painters uſually make the head 3 of the height of a well 
proportioned man; and 4 of that of a young child: in the 
embryo we are ſpeaking, of, the head made + part of the whole; 
whence it follows, that the younger the embryo, the bigger the 
head in proportion to the body. The parts nearer the head 
arc alſo bigger in propaxtion to the reſt; and the legs and feet 
the ſmalleſt. See HEAD, . 4 a 
The embryo was a little crooked forwards, and bore ſome re- 
ſemblance to the maggot of a filk-worm : it, weighed leſs than 
ſeven grains, Which is an extraordinary lightneſs for a body 
ſeven lines long. It was ſo ſoft, that no part of it could be 
touched without making 4. chan e in its figure. 

Upon opening it, M. Dodart diſcovexed the heart, and the 
right auricle: all the other parts in the thorax, and lower 
venter, were ouly ſimple lineaments, or. outlines, and all ve- 
ſicular, excepting a part on the left ſide, which may be ſup- 
poſed to be the ſpleen. There was no appearance of any thing 
on the right fide for a liver: Mem. de I Acad. 
ExBRvo, is alſo uſed by naturaliſts, to. e 


2 


eſs the grain, or ſeed 
of a plant; ſometimes the germ, or firſt ſprout appearing out 
of the ſeed : by reaſon the whole future plant is uro ed to 
de contained therein. Juſt, as the whole chick, ic ſuppoſed 
contin in the N or treddle of an egg: See SEED, 
ANT, PLUMULE DICLE, &E9 c. } 
EMBRYOTHLA 3. 
wherewith to cruſh the bones of an embryo, or dead child; 
ſo as to make it ealier of extradtion, and prepare. it for the 
embryulcus, to draw it out of the wom. 
EMBRYO TOMY. *, zwevrqronts, in, chirurgery, the 
operation of cutting off the funiculus umbilicalis, or navel 
duo of a child juſt born; and tying it up. See UINIILI- 
The word is formed of the Greek, aug, And rc, T cut. | | 
EMBRYULKIA- e, or EMBRY0LK14; EMBPTOVAXIA, or FM + 
BPTOFAXIA; in chi 
out of the mother's 
* The word is 


4 4 


4 


womb. See CESAREAN. ** + | 
formed of the Greek, tp.3pu9y,'f@ii, and i, 


to draw. £ | 
What the Greeks. call embryolk , the Latins call ceſareay | 
ectios: which latter name, M. Dionis obſerves; has taken | 


1d prevailed over the former; as being more eaſy of 
nunciation. _ | ; 

ENDALS, an old term till uſed in the accounts of the 
mer temple; where, ſo much in emendals at the foot of an 
account, ſignifies ſo much in the bank, or ſtock of the houſe, 
for reparation of loſſes, and other occaſions. | 


place, and 
E * 


1 


nil, 


| 
ASTES, /xmBero@AAETHE, an inſtrument | 


ſtom 110. torrgl. © 


ery; the operation of extracting the child 


EMENDATIO Da,, & cerevifie, the aſſize of bread and beer: 


or the power of ſuperviſing and correcting the weights and 
meaſures belonging to them. See As$17E., 


EMERALD *, a precious ſtone, very green and tranſparent ; 
and as to hardneſs, the next after the ruby. See PxEcious 
Stone, and GEM, | 

The word is formed from the French e/nerande, and that from 
the Latin /maragdus, which lignifies the ſame. Others derive 
it from the Italian ſmeralda, or the Arabic z2merrad. 

Pliny reckons up twelve kinds of emeralds; and denominates 
each from the provinces, or kingdoms, where he ſuppoſed 
— to de found; as Scyzhian, Bactrian, Egyptian, Perſian, 
But the modern naturaliſts, and jewellers, only know of two 
kinds, viz. oriental and peravian. And if we may credit 
Tavernier, in his treatiſe of coloured ſtones found in the In- 
dies, inſerted in the ſecond volume of his voyages, theſe two 
ſnould be further reduced to one, vir. the pern. 
In effect, he maintains that there is not, nor ever was, any 
mine of emeralds in the Eaſt-Indies; and that all that are 
there found, were brought from Peru by the way of the South 
Sea; which was a method of commerce, carried on by the 
Peravians before the diſcovery of America by the Spaniards. 
But as the point of ſuch commerce is not ſufficiently proved, 
we maſt keep to the ancient divition. 
The oriental emerald is harder, more brilliant, and tranſparent 
than the peruvian; which has generally clouds found in it, 
and ſparkles leſs. Beſide, that there are ſuch quantities 
brought from Peru, by the way of Carthagena, that they are 
much ſunk in value and reputation. They talk likewiſe of 
emeralds found in Cyprus, and even in our own iſland; but 
they are very inconſiderable; if, indeed, there be any true 
ones at all. 
Some authors hold emeralds to be taken out of iron mines: 
and Pomet aſſures us, he had one to which the iron ore was 
ſtill ſticking: To which, all we have to ſay, is, that it could 
not be a peruvian, by reaſon there is no iron mine in the 
country. ; 
Theemerald is ſuppoſed to grow more and more perſect in the 
mine like the ruby; and to arrive at its greenneſs by Now de- 
grees, as the fruit comes to maturity by degrees. It is acom- 
mon opinion, that the emerald — in the jaſper; and it is 
certain there are ſome jaſpers ſo perfectly green, that many 
have taken them for emeralds; See JaSPER. | 
But the proper matrix, or marcaſite of this ſtone is the preme, 
which is held among the coarſer precious ſtones ; being hard, 
tranſparent, half opaque, and uſually intermixed with yellow, 

een, white, blue, Sc. 

he ancients made amulets of emeralds againſt all kinds of 
ſorcery ; and ſuppoſed them effectual againſt a thouſand diffe- 
rent diſeaſes. At preſent, that we have more experience, or 
leſs credulity, they are valued for their beauty, not their vir- 
tae; though there are ſtill ſome who ſuppoſe, that when re- 
duced into an impalpable powder, and mixed with roſe water, 
they be of ſome uſe in medicine. 
We read in authors of ſeveral emeralds of incredible magni- 
tude: Roderigo de Toledo tells us; that when the Saracens. 
took that town, king Tarik had for his ſhare of the plunder, 
a table 365 foot long, and all of a- piece, which he maintains 
to be an emerald. After this, the reader will not wonder at 
that pretended to have been ſeen by Theophraſtus, in a 
temple in Egypt, four cubits long, and three broad; nor 
even at an obelisk of emerald 40 foot high! /iz penes ipſos 
audores fides. a 
In the Bick ionnaire de Commerce, we have a very curious and 
accurate eſtimate of the values of the different kinds of peru- 
vian emeralds; which the reader will not be diſpleaſed to find 

tranſcribed here. 

Rongh EMERALDS.---Thoſe of the firſt and coarfeſt ſort, called 
plaſmes, for grinding, are worth 27 ſhillings ſterling the marc, 
or 8 ounces: The demi-morillons, 8 lib. ſterl. per marc. 
Good morillons, which are only little pieces, but of fine 
colour, from 13/: to 151. per marc. Emeraldi, larger than 
morillons; and called of the third colour, or ſort, are valued 
at from Fol. to 601, the mate. Emeraldi, called of the ſe- 

' cond ſort, which are in larger and finer pieces than the pre- 
ceding, are worth from 65 J. to 751. per marc. Laſtly, thoſe 
of the fitſt colour, otherwiſe called negres cartes, are worth 


EMERALDS ready cat, or poliſhed and not cut, being of good ſtone, 


and a fine colour, are worth, 


TA | | | Lib. Sh. 
Thoſe weighing 1 carat, or 4 grains © 10 
Thom woghng 2 cual, 964 gals +, '< © 19 
Thoſe of 3 carats - - - 2 F 
Thoſe of 4 caract - - » - - 3 10 
Thoſe of 4 carats. -  -. - - - - 4 10 
Thol'of'6 .camts 7. 10 
Thoſe of 7 carats - - 15 0 

\ Thoſe of 8 carats '- <-' - 19, © 
/ Thoſe of 9 carats - - - 23 © 
„„ 10 cxradts..- -.£ - = 7 O 


0 
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EutRALD, or EMERAUD, in heraldry, is uſed in lieu of vert, 
or green, in blazoning the arms of dukes, earls, Sc. See 
Brazon, VERT, Cc. 

EMERGENT' Year, in chronology, is the epocha, or date, 
whence we begin to account our time. See EPOCHA. 

Our emergent year is ſometimes the year of the creation: the 
Jews uſe that of the deluge, or the Exodus, c. Theemer- 
ent year of the Greeks, was the eſtabliſhment, or at leaſt re- 
oration of the olympic games by Iphitus. The Romans ac- 
counted their years from the building of the city.AB U. C. 
That is, AB URBE CONDITA. 

EMERSION, in phyſics, the riſing of any ſolid above the ſur- 
face of a fluid ſpecifically lighter than itſelf, into which it had 
been violently immerged, or thruſt. See FLu1D.. 

It is one of the known laws of hydroſtatics, that a lighter 
ſolid being forced down into a heavier fluid, immediately en- 
deavours to emerge; and that with a force or moment, equal 


to the exceſs of weight of a quantity of the fluid, above that | 


of an equal bulk of the ſolid. | 

Thus, if a ſolid be immerged in a fluid of double its ſpecific 

gravity ; it will emerge again, till half its bulk, or body, be 
above the ſurface of the fluid. 

EMERSI10N, in aſtronomy, is when the ſun, moon, or other 
lanet, begins to re- appear, after having been eclipſed, or hid 
y the interpoſition of the moon, earth, or other body. See 

ECLI1PSE. 
The difference of longitude is ſometimes found by obſerving 
the immerſions and emer/ions of the firſt of Jupiter's ſatellites. 
See SATELLITES. 
The immerſions are obſerved from the time of Jupiter's being 
in conjunction with the ſun, to his oppoſition; and the emer- 
ſions, from the oppoſition to the conjunction. Which two 
intervals are uſually ſix months a- piece, and divide the year 
between them. 

But when Jupiter is in conjunction with the ſun, and fifteen 
days before and afterwards ; there is nothing to be obſerved: 
that planet, with his ſatellites, being then loſt in the light of 
the ſun. See JuerTes. | | 

EMERSION, is alſo uſed when a ſtar, before hid by the ſun, as 
being too near him, begins to re- appear, and to get out of his 

rays. See MERrcvuRy. 

Scruples, or minutes of EMERS1ON, an arch of the moon's orbit, 
as TQ (Tab. Aſtronom. fig. 46) which the moon's center paſſes 
over, from the time ſhe beyins to emerge out of the ſhadow 

of the earth to the end of the eclipſe. See SCRUPLE. 

EMERY *, a ſort of metallic ſtone, found in moſt, or all mines 
of metals; but chiefly thoſe of iron, copper, and gold. See 
STONE, and Mixx. 

The word comes from the French emeri/, formed from the 
Latin /eyris, and that from the Greek guv;i;, which ſignifies 
the ſame thing ; and which Lemery derives from the verb 
ona, I clean, ſcour. | 


We uſually diſtinguiſh three kinds of emery; the Spauiſb, red, 
and common emery.---The firſt is found in the gold mines of 
Peru, and other provinces of the Spaniſh America: it is 
judged a kind of marcaſite of that rich metal; being ſtreaked 
with little veins, and ſpecks of gold. It is for this reaſon the 
king of Spain prohibits its being exported : which renders it 
exceeding rare among us; to the great regret of the ſeekers 
of the philoſophers ſtone, who build great hopes in the tranſ- 
mutation of this precious mineral. e red emery is foundin 
copper mines; the little we have of it comes from Sweden 
and Denmark. | 
The common emery is taken out of iron mines; and is almoſt 
the only ſort uſed among us. The conſumption hereof is 
very conſiderable among the armorers, cutlers, lockſmiths, 
glaziers, lapidaries, maſons, c. Some of whom uſe it to 
poliſh and burniſh iron, and ſteel works; others, to cut and 
ſcollop glaſs, marble, and precious ſtones. 
This emery is of a browniſh colour, bordering a little on red ; 
exceedingly hard, and of conſequence difficult to pulverize. 
The Engliſh are the only people that have got the art of making 


it into powder; which they do chiefly by means of certain | 


mills contrived for that purpoſe: and thus ſend it in powder 
to their neighbours, | | 
Pounding it in mortars were in vain; it being ſo hard that it 
would pierce, or break the mortar ere it would give way. 
Of the powder, the moſt ſubtile and 3 le is the beſt: 
as to the ſtone, it ſhould be choſe of a high colour, and as 
free of the rock as poflible. | 3 
Emery fuſed with lead, and iron, hardens them. It increaſes 
and heightens the weight and colour of gold. It is uſual to 
mix a little of it with the gold from Madagaſcar, which is 
naturally pale and (oft. See GoLD. ; | 
Putty of EMERY, is a kind of dirty matter, found on the lapi- 
daries wheels; containing part of the powder of emery. 
EMETIC *, in medicine, a remedy that excites vomiting ; or 
that purges tne ſtomaen by the mouth. See VoMITING, and 
EvacuanTs, - - | 
The word is formed from the Greek, uy, 7 vomit. 


Of theſe there are a great variety; as Ipecacuanba, Carduxs 


The Ems 


The EMETI1C powder, called alſo 


EMI 


of the mouth in a morning, rifting, loathing, ' 
the ſtomach, gradual loſs of appetite, — 
7, vat ſed by irri he f = 
omiting is rai ' irritating the ſpirits with the 
ſomething loathed-; by an unuſual ſtation, as King d 
by tickling the fibres of the fauces, and pharynx with a K 
dipped in oil; by drinking quantities of warm water TH « 
any thing ſharp and viſcous ; as the flowers and ſeeds of dil 
leaves of groundfel, c. crocus and glaſs of antimony ; th, 
flowers and regulus thereof; mercurius vitz, mineral tary; 
and mercury ſharpened with acids. 
ETIC Wine, vinum EMETI1CUM, is only white w. 
wherein is infuſed ſome crocus metallorum, or glaſs of ay; 


mony. See VINUM, | 
iſo powder of Algaroth, from the 
name of its author, is a precipitate of antimony ; or butter of 
antimony, ſweetened and ſoftened by repeated lotions, Ser 
K ANTIMONY. 4 a 
ME TI Zartar, is prepar m equal parts of crocus metal. 
lorum, and cream of tartar, boiled * in — 
wards filtered and cryſtalized. See CRTs TAL. , 
The operation of emetic medicines is thus accounted for 
Dr. Quincy: the particles of the emetic wedging themſelye; 
into the orifices of the emiſſaries of the glands, placed adh 
cent to the ſurface of the ſtomach, do dilate the fame; (which 
by ſome extrinſic cauſe had been contracted) and after the 
ſame manner, do diſſolve (at leaſt in ſome degree) the cohe. 
ſion of the ſtagnant morbific matter, rendering it more flud, 
and conſequently making its reſiſtance leſs. 
Now the natural and conſtant action of the glands being {e. 
cretion ; and the impediment (by the dilatation of the orifice, 
and the attenuation of the fluid) being taken away, or at le 
made leſs than the natural momentum of the glands ; the 
matter muſt naturally flow into the cavity of the | 
till it be heaped up in ſuch quantity, (which not being to be 
done in an inſtant, muſt require ſome time) as is ſufficient by 
its ſtimulus to vellicate, and force the fibres of the to 
abdomen, and diaphragm, by communication of the firſt with 
the two laſt, into a violent contraction; and thereby throw 
all out by the oeſophagus : and this makes all quietforatime, 
till a new and ſufficient quantity be excerned from theſeglands 
to produce the aforeſaid contraction. 
Thus there happen fits of vomiting and quiet alternately, till 
either all the morbific matter be thrown out, or the force of 
the emetic be ſo diluted, that it is no longer able to draw out 
the morbific matter from the glands. 
And the ſtrong contraction in ſo many muſcles, and muſcu- 
lar canals, as are at work in the action of vomiting, andthevi- 
olent concuſſion which is produced all over the wholebody by 
a power, which, by juſt computation, is not inferior to 
26000 pound weight, may, and often does, takeaway the ob- 
ſtruction in many other canals, beſides thoſe which are adjz- 
cent to the ſtomach and gullet ; as we plainly ſee, by thoſe 
vaſt ſweats, which plentiful fits of vomiting occaſion. 
Emetic and purgative medicines differ only in this, chat the 
particles of the latter do not immediately villicate the fibres 
of the ſtomach, dilate the orifices, and attenuate the matter 
contained in the glands of the ſtomach ; but act gent!y, and 
aſſiſt the natural motion of digeſtion, and ſo are carrieddown 
into the guts: and how they operate there. See PuRGa- 
TIVE, 
EMINENCE, in _ Feography, a little hilloc, or aſcent, above 
the level of the adjoining campaign. See MounT. 
This ſeat is built on an eminence. The enemies have taken 
poſſeſſion of ſuch an eminence, ſuch a height, from whichthey 
can cannonade our rear. 
EMINENCE, is alſo a title of honour given to cardinals. Ser 
CARDINAL. W 
It is his eminence the cardinal de -----, The decree of the 
pope, whereby it was appointed, that the cardinals ſhould bc 
addreſſed under the quality of eminence, bears date the ioth of 
January, 1630. They then laid aſide the titles of illaſtriſim, 
and reverendiſſimi, which they had born before. | 
The grand maſter of Malta, is likewiſe addreſſed under the 
— of eminence, See MALTA. ; 
he popes John VIII. and Gregory VII. gave the ſametitle 
likewiſe bote it. 
has of late been at · 


to the kings of France. The emperors have 
Eminemtiſſimus, the ſuperlative of eminent, 
| tributed to the cardinals. L' eminentifſime cardinal de Riches: 
EMINENTIAL egzation, is uſed by ſome algebrailts in the n. 
veſtigation of theareas of curvilinear figures; fora ſort of arti” 
2 equation, containing another equation eminently. Ha 
#Xx. p. 97. b 
EMIN ENTLY, EMINENTER, in the ſchools, is uſed in ce, 
tradiſtinction to formally, and in the ſame ſenſe with 9/77 11 
vi. to denote that a thing poſſeſſes, or contains au) ne 
more _ or higher manner than is required to a for 
ſſeſſion thereof, 1 ke 
n man, 
UAL” 
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— an angel is ſaid to L en 
s it in a higher and more egree than 1 
in whom it is formally. See FORMALLY, and VIRT 


Benedict us, &c. -The uſe of emetics is indicated by afoulneſs 


®E;-: For 


_ * 


For one thing to contain another eminently, there are uſually | 
required tWO conditions, 1. That the containing be of a more 
excellent nature than the contained. 2. That the leſs excel- 
lent be ſome way contained in the more excellent, viz; eſther 
as in its productive cauſe: or by ſome ſimiſitude: or as to the 
manner, and order of acting, Se. a * _ NY 
EMIR ', a title of dignity, or quality, among the Turks and 


Saracens : attributed to ſuch as ars relations, or def ts 


heir great het Mahomet. | | 

2 T. e where it literally fignifies rc. It is 
formed of the verb MN Anar, Which is originally Hebrew, 
and in both theſe languages ſigniſies to , and to command. 
See ADMIRAL. ; 


The emirs are held in high veneration ; and have alone the | 


rivilege of wearing a green turban. On the borders of the 
Holy and are ſeveral mirs, ſovercign princes ; as the emir 
of Gaza, and the emir Terabea, over whom the grand ſeig- 
nior has but little anthority.----The extir Hagge, or prince 
conductor of the pilgrims of Egypt to Mecha, is Baſhaw of 
Jeruſalem, SC e. er 3 
The title emir, at firſt, was only given to the calſphs: in Per- 
ſia they were alfo called emir zadeh, q. d. prince's ſon : whence, 
by abbreviation of emir, they formed mir, and of emir Zadch 
mirza. See CAL. — In aſter- times, when the Caliphs had 
aſſumed the title of Sultans; that of emir remained to their 
children, as that of Ceſar among the Romans. At length, 
the ſame title of emir came to be attributed to all, who were 
judged to deſcend from Mahomet by his daughter Fatimah, 
and who wear the green turban. See TUR RA x. 

Eut k, is alſo a title, which being joined to ſome other word, 

| frequently denotes an office, or employ.— As the emir al 
omera, commander of commanders ; who, in the time of the 
Caliphs, was chief of the councils and armies.” © 

The appellation Eik is alfo applied, by the Turks, to all vizi- 
ers, and baſhaws, or governors of provinces” See BaSnaw 
(9c .---Add, that mii] Akhor, vulgatly Iinrabor, is maſter of 
the horſe to the grand ſeignior. 
Emir Alem, vulgarly Miralem, ſtandard-bearer, and director 
of all the ſtandards of the empire. ; 
Emir Bazar, the provoſt, ot ſuperintendant of the markets, 
who regulates the prices of proviſions. 
Emir al Moſlemin, ot emir al Momme nin, j. e. commander of 
the faithful, or the believers, was a title aſſumed by the Almo- 
ravides and Almohades, who reigned in Africa and Spain. 

EMISSARY *, a truſty,” dextrous, able perſon ſent, under- 
hand, to ſdund the ſentiments, and views of another; to 
make him ſome propoſal, or overture; or to ſpread reports, 
watch the actions, motions, and countenance of a contrary 
parry, or perſon, in order to make advantages of them all. 

PY — 1 3 


* The word is formed of the Latin e, and itte, q. d. I ſend 
out, s IS 553% | 
The leaders of parties have abundance of emmiſſaries employed 
in their ſervice, who inform them of what paſſes every where, 
that they may take their meaſures accordingly. The pope 
and the chevalier have their emiſſarier in England. 

Ex1SSARY of a glant;hthe fame with"evtrerory dact᷑, being the 
common canal, or pelvis; in which all the little ſecretory 
tubes of a gland do terminate: See GLAxp, and ExCRE- 
TORY. 


EMISSION, the act of throwing, ot driving a thing, particu- 


larly a fluid, from within, outwards. -The ancients took vi- 
fon to be performed by the emmffiow of viſual rays from the 
eye. See VISION, Spciks, Sc. 1 
Bur, the term emiſſton is chiefly applied among us to the ex- 
pulſion, ot ejaculation of the ſeed. See EAcurArTox. 
EMMENAGOGUES , qr, in medicine, ſuch re- 
medics as promote the menſes. See MExszsS. bony 
They are thus called from e, in, ue, month, and oy, 'duco, 
I — by reaſon their natural periods of flow ing are once a 
month. [S479 }? 
Emmenagogues either act by giving a greater force to the blood 
in its circulation, heteby its momentum againſt the veſſels is 
jncreaſed; or by making it thinner, whereby ĩt will more eaſi - 
2,26 through any outlets. ess. 
former intention is helped by chatybeats, which give a 
greater weight and momentum to a languid, heavy blood, 
and all other ſubſtances of the like gravity and elaſtieity. And 
ſuch is the caſe of a leuoo- phlegmatie habit, or as it is cm- 
monly called, the green · ſickneſs, and its cure 
Bat, in the latter caſe, where the blood is florid, and too 
high; attenuating alteratives and detergents are the only reme- 
Ges, becauſe fitteſt to render the blood more thiti, and give it 
ſuch a property; as will better carry it through thoſe little 
apertures, deſtined for its diſcharge into the uterus. 
EMOLLIENTS, in medicine, and pharmacy, -remedies uſed 
to ſoften, and looſen indurations, or conſttictions of the 
belly, or thoſe of tumors, and ſwellings.---Such ate mallows, 
| 3 lilly roots, linſeed, butter, wax, gum ammo- 
ac, e. rr | | 
. The term emolliext is applied to external as well as internal 
Road hide ſay, a laxative, auodyne and emollient clyſter, 
. Fe . 0 
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| an emollieut emplaſter, an emolliemt cataplaſm, Ec. Freſh 

cherries are an emollient food; though, when dry, they ra- 

ther conſtringe than relax, as wanting a great part of the 

- phlegm, which rendered them emollient. Ripe grapes, of a- 

ſtringent, which they were before, become laxative and emo/- 

liext. 1085 greaſe, applied externally, is reſolutive, and e- 
ce Rx 


mollient. SOLUTION. 
Dr. Quincy defines emollients to be ſuch things as ſheath and 
ſoften the alperities of the humours, and relax and ſupple the 
_ folids at the ſame time. For it is eaſy to conceive how theſe 
"ſhould be both effected by the fame medicine; thus.--—---By 
what means ſoever, (whether in the ſtomach, or any other 
parts) the juices have obtained a ſharpneſs, ' or aſperity, ſo ag 
to vellicate and render uneaſy the fibres, and nervous parts; 
which often happens; thoſe things which are ſmooth, ſoft, 
and yielding, cannot but wrap up their points, and render 
/ them imperceptible; whereby they may gradually, by the 
proper courſe of circulation, be brought to ſome convenient 
emunctory, without doing any injury by the way. 
Such ſharpneſs of parts, likewiſe, draws the fibres into ſpaſms, 
keeps them too tenſe, and frequently thereby occations ob- 
ſtructions of the worſt kind, 4 
In all ſuch caſes, therefore, emollients lubricate, and moiſten 
the fibres, ſo as to relax them into their proper dimenſions ; 
whereupon ſuch diſorders ceaſe. 
EMOLUMENT *, is properly applied to the profits ariſing 
daily from an office, or employ. See Oprick. 


The word is for med of the Latin emolumentzm, which, accord- 


miller from his mill, of Mole, molere, to gtind. 


red to an' office, give him a right to enjoy all 'the dues, ho- 
nours, profits and emolumeuts belonging thereto, = 
In our law books, emolument is uſed in a ſomewhat greater 
latitude, for profit or advantage in the gencral. 

EMPALEMENT *, or IMPALEMENT, a cruel kind of puniſh- 
ment, wherein a ſharp pale, or ſtake, is thruſt up the funda- 
ment and through the body. 

® The word comes from the French empaler, or the Italian in- 
_ palare ; or rather they come all alike, from the Latin palus, 

a ſtake, and the prepoſition i, in, into. See PaLs, 
We find mention of empaling in Juvenal: it was frequently 
practiſed in the time of Nero; and continues to be ſo in T urkey. 

EMPALEMENT, in botany, denotes the outmoſt of the 
flower of a plant, encompaſſing the foliation the attire. 
See FLOWER. ' - 

It is compounded of the three general parts of all plants, the 
Skin, the cortical, and the woody bodies, each empaler bein 
(whether conſiſting of one or more pieces) as another leaf, an 
deſigned to be a guard, and a band to the flower, where it is 
weak and tender: ſo that ſuch plants as have flowers, with 
a firm and ſtrong” bafis, as tulips, &c. have no empale ment, 
nor need any. See CALxx. 

EMPANELLING, or IMPANELLING, in law, ſignifies the 
writing, and entring into a parchment ſchedule, or roll of 
paper, by the ſheriff, the names of a jury ſummoned by him 
to appear for the performance of ſuch public ſervice, as juries 
are emyloyed in. See PANEL, and JuRy. 

EMPARLANCE, or [MPARLANCE, in law, a defire, or peti- 
tion in court, of a day to confider, or adviſe what anſwer 
the defendant ſhall make to the action of the plaintiff. 

The civilians call it petitio induciarum. Kitchin mentions 
imparlance general, and ſpecial: the firſt ſeems to be only 
that made in one word, or in general terms: :mparlance ſpe- 
cial; is where the party requires a day to deliberate, adding 
theſe words, ſalvir omnibus advantagits, tam ad juriſdictionem 
curiæ, quam ad bre ve to narrationem. © . 
Britons alſo uſes imparlance for the conference of a jury up- 
on a cauſe committed to e See 33 

EMPASMA *, rmnizmi, in pharmacy, a powder thrown, or 
ſprinkled, over the body, bo correct ſeen ili ſmell thereof, or 

event unneceſſary ſweats. | 

r is formed from the Greek, gram, 1 ſprinkle. 

EMPASTINGS*, or IMyASTING,' a term uſed in painting, for 
the laying om of colours; thick and bold, or applying ſeveral 
lays of colours, ſo as they may appear thick. SecCoLou- 

906 is formed of the French empaſter, which has the ſame ſig- 
nification, of paſte, or pate, paſte. 

A painting is ſaid to be well empaſted with colours, when the 
colours are beſtowed plentifully, or it is well ſoaked and ſa- 
turated with colours. = my 
The term is alſo uſed, when the colours are laid diſtin& and 
aſunder; and not ſoftened; or loſt in each other. This head 
is nor painted: it is only empaſte d. 123 

EMPERESS; Impetatrix, the feminine of emperor ; applied ei- 
ther to an emperor's wife, or to a woman who rules ſingly 
over an empire, with all the authority of an emperor : as, at 
this time, the empereſi of Ruſſia. See EMPEROR, QUEEN, &'c. 

EmyEREsS, is alfo uſed, in the ancient French poetry, for a par- 
ticular kind of rhime, thus denominated by way of excellence. 


See RniMe. N N The 


ing to ſome, primarily ſignifies the profits redounding to the 
The parent, or other inſtrument, whereby a perſon is prefer- | 


EMPEROR, Imperator, among the ancient Romans, ſignified 


and though ſeveral of the kings of Europe refuſed, for ſome 


EMPEROR, ele, See the article ELecT. | 
EMPHASIS *, in rhetoric, a force, ſtreſs, or energy, in ex- 


poet _ 
EMPHATICAL is uſed by the ancient philoſophers, to ex- 


EMP 


The rhime Emperiere was a ſort of crowned rhime, wherein 
the ſyllable that made the rhime, was immediately preceded 
by two other like ſyllables, of the ſame termination; which 
made a kind of echo, called the triple crows ; and which, to 
the ſhame of the nation, (as ſome of their late authors expreſs 
it) their beſt ancient poets took for a wonderful beauty and 
excellence. 

Fa. Mourgoues, in his treatiſe of French poetry, gives us an 
inſtance very proper to raiſe a contempt of the miſerable taſte 
of that age, which knew no way of expreſſing, that the 
—.— is impure, and ſubject to change, ſo excellent, as by 

Ving, 


u" es tu qu un immonde, monde, onde. 


a general of an army, who for ſome extraordinary ſucceſs had 
been complemented with this appellation. See EMPIRE. 
Afterwards, it came to denote an abſolute monarch, or a ſu- 
yrs commander of an empire; a Roman emperor, &c. 

n ſtrictneſs, the title emperor does not, cannot, add any thing 
to the rights of ſovereignty : its effect is only to give prece- 
dence, and preheminence above other ſovercigns; and as 
ſuch, it raiſes thoſe inveſted with it, to the top of all human 
8 6 

he emperors, however, pretend, that the imperial dignity is 
more eminent than the regal; but the foundation of ſuch pre- 
togative does not appear: it is certain the greateſt, moſt an- 
cient, and abſolute monarchs, as thoſe of Babylon, Perſia, 
Aſſyria, Egypt, Macedonia, c. were called by the name of 
kings in all languages, both ancient and modern. See KING. 
It is diſputed whether or no emperors have the power of diſ- 
poſing of the regal title? it is true, they have ſometimes taken 
upon them to erect kingdoms; and thus it is, that Bohemia 
and Poland are ſaid to have been raiſed to the dignity : thus, 
alſo, the emperor Charles the Bald, in the year 877, gave Pro- 
vence to Boſon, putting thediadem on his head, and decreeing 
him to be called king ; ut more priſcorum imperatorum regibus 
videretur dommari. | 
Add, that the late emperor Leopold, erected the ducal Pruſſia 
into a kingdom, in favour of the elector of Brandenburgh; 


time, to acknowledge him in that capacity : yet by the treaty 
of Utrecht, in 1712, they all came in. 
In the caſt, the title, and quality of emperor are more frequent than 
* us: thus the ſovereigu princes of China, Japon, Mo- 
ol, Perſia, c. are all emperors of China, Japon, &c. 
n the welt, the title has been a long time reſtrained to the 
emperors of Germany. The firſt who bore it was Charle- 
maign, who had the title emperor conferred on him by pope 
Leo. III. though he had all the power before. 
In the year 1723, the czar of Muſcovy aſſumed the title of 
emperor of all Kuſſia; and procured himſelf to be recognized 
as ſuch by moſt of the princes and ſtates of Europe. 
The authority of the exzperor of Germany, over the ſtates of 
the empire, conſiſts, 19. In preſiding at the imperial dyets, and 
in having a negative voice therein: ſo that his vote alone can 
prevent all the reſolutions of the dyet. 29. In that all the 
princes, and ſtares of Germany, are obliged to do him ho- 
mage, and ſwear fidelity to him. 3%. That he, or his gene- 
rals, have a right to command the forces of all the princes of 
the empire, when united together. 4%. That he receives a 
kind of tribate from all the princes and ſtates of the empire, 
called the Roman par pau or the reſt, there is not a foot of 
land, or territory, annexed to his title. 
The kings of France were alſo called emperors at the time 
when they reigned with their ſons, whom they aſſociated to 
the crown: thus, Hugh Capet, having aſſociated his ſon Ro- 
bert, took the title of emperor; and Robert, that of king. 
Under which titles they are mentioned in the hiſtory of the 
council of Rheims, by Gerbert, c. King Robert is alſo 
called emperor of the French by Helgau of Fleury. Louis le 
Gros, upon aſlociating his ſon, did the ſame. In the firſt re- 
giſter of the king's charters, fol. 166. are found letters of Lo- 
uis le Gros, dated in 1116, in favour of Raymond biſhop of 
Maguelonne, wherein he ſtiles himſelf, Ladovicus, Dei ordi- 
nante providentia, Francorum imperator aug uſtus. 
The kings of England had likewiſe, anciently, the title of em- 
perors; as appears from a charter of king Edgar: Ego Eagarus 
Anglorum baſileus, omniumque regum inſularum oceani que 
Britanniam circumpacent, &c. imperator & dominns. 
Add, that we ſay, the king of England, ommen habet poteſta- 
tem in regus ſuo quam imperator vendicat in imperio: whence 
the crown of England has been long ago declared in parlia- 
ment to be an imperial crown. | 


preſſion, action, geſture, or the like. See ExkRCT. 

The word is Greek, ca$a:c, which ſignifies the ſame. | 
This orator ſpeaks with a world of emphaſis; all his words 
have an emphaſis: what greater puniſhment, ſays de la Bru- 


yere, than to hear ſorry verſes rehearſed with all the empba- 
ſis of an ill ? | 


preſs thoſe apparent colours, which are often feen | 
before the riſing, or after the ſetting of the ſun, r 
the rainbow, c. See COLOUR. N 
Theſe, becauſe they are not permanent and laſting, they will 
not allow to be true colours. But, ſince theſe emphatical cc. 
lours are light modified chiefly by refraction, and with 3 
currence ot reflexions, and ſome other accidental variations. 
and ſince they ate the proper objects of ſight, and Capable a; 
truly to affect it, as other permanent colours are: there js 
reaſon for excluding them from the number of true and ge. 
nuine colours; ſince all other colours are only modifications 
of light as theſe are. See LIT. 
EMPHRACTIC *, in pharmacy, the ſame with emplapic, gg 
EMPLASTIC. 6 65: 4,540 
* The word is formed from the Greek, «$9z1rv. 7 fog. 
EMPHYSEMA, EMMA, in medicine, a windy ſye1j; 
or bloating of the whole outer habit of the body; like that in 
the parts of divers animals, when blown up, after they are 
killed. See I UMOR. 
The wind, or air, which is the matter of the emp ſema, is 
lodged under the cutis, and principally in the cellulæ adipoſe, 
Hence the ſeat of the emphyſema, or place wherein the wind 
is chiefly lodged, is in the adipoſe cells, under the skin coyer. 
ing the thorax : the ordinary occaſion. is ſome wound in the 
thorax, 
M. Littre accounts for it thus : when a perſon is wounded in 
the breaſt, there enters air in at the wound; now, it may 
happen, either from the narrowneſs of the wound, or the 
fleſh's cloſing again readily, or ſome other cauſe, that the air 
thus admitted, cannot _— out again, at leaſt not all of 
— and thus air comes to be incloſed in the capacity of the 
reaſt. ; 
Now, at every inſpiration, the lungs are to fill this capaciry, 
by their ſwelling with the air naturally received. But here 
they cannot ſwell without preſſing upon the other extranecys 
air: the conſequence of which is, that this latter is made to 
{lip between the interſtices of the fleſhy fibres, and perhaps to 
enter the little oſcula of the minuteſt veins or lymphatics, 
Immediately, another force comes to take place, contrary to 
that of inſpiration; vx. expiration : in this, the breaſt con- 
tracting itſelf, preſſes the extraneous air ſtill more than the 
lungs had done in their dilatation : and the two oppoſite mo- 
ments or actions conſpire to the ſame effect. 
The air, thus continually impelled, will be propagated al 
the paſlages it firſt opened itſelf, till at length it meets 
becomes collected in ſome place. Now this place muſt be the 
cellules of the fat, rather than any where elſe, by reaſon of 
the thinneſs and flexibility of their membranes ; and as the 
air came from within the cavity of the breaſt, it will be in 
the fat that covers the breaſt, under the skin, rather than 
elſewhere, that the windy tumor, or emphyſema will lie. 
Now, ſuch tumor cannot be very conſiderable, as only formed 
by the air received in at a wound: but if we ſuppole the 
wound to have pierced the ſubſtance of the lungs, then beſide 
the air taken in by the wound, there will be part of that 
raken by inſpiration ; ſo much as was contained in the bron- 
chiz, or veſiculæ, thus perforated, or opened, eſcaping into 
the cavity of the breaſt, and driven along with the former 
into the fleſh: And as a freſh quantity of this is ſupplied 
every moment, there will be a continual acceſſion, fo long 
as the wound of the lungs remains open. ; 
Hence, an emphyſema from a wound in the lungs, ſometimes 
poſſeſſes the whole habit; the air being carricd to all the 
parts of the body by circulation: 
EMPHYTEUSIS*, in the civil and canon law, the letting out 
of poor barten lands for ever, or at leaſt for a long term of 
years, on condition of the tenants cultivating, meliorating, or 
mending them; and paying a certain yearly conſideration. | 
* The word is formed of the Greek, gu@vreeg, which figni- 
fies an engraftment, and by metaphor, a melioration, or amend- 
ment: for as we only graft trees to mend them; fo a man on. 
ly — his land by emphyteufis, on condition of having i 
amen . . 
Emphyteuſes are a kind of alienations, differing from ſales, i 
that they ouly transfer the dominium utile, the benefits of the 
ground; not the 'property, or fee — — the Ro- 
mans they were at firit temporary ; afterwards perpetual. . 
The 2oth canon of the council of Carthage, 2 of 
biſhops ſeizing the church's emphyzexſes, out of the hands ot 
privare perſons, unleſs they have been three years without pay 
ing rent. | | | 
EMPIRE, the territory, or extent of land under the command, 
and juriſdition of an emperor. See EMPEROR. * 
We ſay the Roman empire, the empire of the eaſt, the e _ 
of the welt, " wy. weltern empire, the empire of the g 
mogul, Sc. See ROMAN. 
Tacitus obſerves of Galba, that all the world would have 
thought him worthy the empire, had he never 
. peror. a" and 
Antiquaries diſtinguiſh between the medals of the 2 f the 
lower, or bas empire. The curious only value thoſe 
upper empire, which commences with æſur, or Auf 


* 
4 


and ends in the year of Chriſt 260. See MEDAL- The 


EMP 


The lower empire comprehends near 1200 years, reckoning 
as low. as the deſtruction of Conſtantinople, in 1453.---They 
uſually diſtinguiſh two ages, or periods, of the lower empire : 
the firlt beginning where the upper ends, viz. with Aurelian, 
and ending with Anaſtaſius, including 200 years: the ſecond 
inning with Anaſtaſius, and ending with the Palzologji, 
which includes 1000 years. See MEDAL. 
EMPIRE, or #he EMPIRE, uſed abſolutely, and without any ad- 
dition, ſignifies the empire of Germany, called alſo, in juridi- 
cal acts and laws, the holy Roman empire; SRI, q. d. ſacram 
imperium Romanum; which conſtitutes what we otherwiſe call 
the Germanic body. , 
The empire had its beginning with the IXth century ; Charle- 
maizn being created firſt emperor by pope Leo III. who put 


me crown on his head in St. Peter's church on Chriſtmas-day 


in the year 800. 

Authors are at a loſs under what form of government to range 
the empire : ſome will have it a monarchical ſtate, by reaſon 
all the members thereof are obliged to ask the inveſtiture of 
their ſtates of the emperor, and to take an oath of fidelity to 
him. See EMPEROR. 

Others maintain jt a republic, or ariſtocratic ſtate, by reaſon 
the emperor cannot reſolve, or determine any thing, without 
the concurring ſuffrages of the princes : it is added, that if 
they require inveſtiture from, and ſwear fealty to him, it is 
only as head of the republic, and in the name of the republic, 
and not in his own: juſt, as at Venice, every thing is tran(- 
aRted in the name of the.doge. See Dock. 

Laſtly, others will have the empire to be a monarcho-ariſto- 
cratic (tate, i. e. a mixture of monarchy and ariſtocracy ; for 
that though the emperor, in many caſes, ſeems to act ſove- 
reignly ; yet his decrees and reſolves have no force, in caſe the 
ſtates refuſe to confirm them. 

In fine, we ſhould rather chuſe to call it an ariſto-democratic 
ſtate; by reaſon the dyet, wherein the ſovereignty is lodged, 
is compoſed of princes, and the deputies of cities; and is di- 
vided into three orders, or bodies, called colleges, viz. the col- 
lege of electors, the college of princes, and the college of cities. 
See COLLEGE. 

We ſay, diet of the empire, circles of the empire, fiefs of the 
empire, princes of the empire, eſtates of the empire, members 
of the empire, capitulations of the empire, receſſus of the em- 
pire, &c. See DIE T, CIRCLE, FIE r, Ban, PRINCE, Ca- 
PITULATION, RECESSUS, c. 

The ſtates or eſtates of the empire are of two kinds, mediate 
and immediate. The immediate ſtates are thoſe who hold im- 
mediately of the empire; whereof, again, there are two kinds: 
the firſt, ſuch as have ſeats, and voices in the imperial diet; 
the ſecond, ſuch as have none. The ne diate ſtates are thoſe 
who hold of the immediate. 

The ſtates which now compoſe the empire, are the princes of 
the empire, the counts of the empire, the free barons of the 
empire, the prelates of the empire, the princeſſes, or abbeſſes 
of the empire, the nobles of the empire, and the imperial 
cities. 

EMPIRIC *, a name given by antiquity, to ſuch phyſicians as 
formed themſelves rules, and methods, on their own prac- 
tice, and experience; and not on any knowledge of natural 
cauſes, or the ſtudy of good authors; and who preſcribed, 
without enquiring into the nature of the diſeaſe, or the pro- 
perties and virtues of their medicines; depending wholly on the 
authority of ſome general experienced — See Pür- 
SiCIAN, x 

* The word is formed of the Greek, teure pνẽᷓ and that of 
rurtipbe, knowing, . able ; but, particularly, knowing and 
learned by experience: the root being Tue, ay, trial, 
experiment. n 

Medicine was almoſt altogether in the hands of empirics, till 
the time of Hippocrates; who firſt introduced reaſon and the 
ule of theory therein; and hence aroſe a new ſe, called the- 
oreticr, See THEORETIC. 

liny, and Celſus, make mention of the empirics, and their 

protefſion, which the Greeks, and the Latins after them, call 
empirice ; as attributing all to experience, and nothing to the 
authority of the maſters of the art, or the deductions of reaſon. 
ee MEDicine. | | 
Pliny relates, that the ſe& of empirics had its riſe in Sicily : 
the firſt who profeſſed it, he ſays, were Apollonias and Glau- 
«as; others ſay, Acron Argentinus. They, and their follow- 
ers, made great oppoſition to the diſſecting of human bodies; 
particularly to that practiſed by Herophilus, and Erafiſtratuson 
ling bodies, of criminals condemned to death. See Dissxc- 
TION, and ANATOMY. | | 

t the word empiric is now more odious than ever; being 

confounded with that of charletan, or quack, and applied to 
lons who practiſe phyſic at random, without a proper edu- 
uon, or underſtanding any thing of the principles of the art. 

CHARLETAN. - | | 

ndeed, it is poſſible, the word may be abuſed even on this 

© of the queſtion; for thoſe of the phyſicians ſervilely at- 
tached to the train, and method of the ſchools, the reaſonings 
ippocrares, and Galen, and the ſtatutes of the faculty, 


we all kuow, have been ever forward to treat thoſe who think 


| 
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more freely, and are leſs ſtifly devoted to antiquity, euſtom; 


and the reigning practice, or mode, as empirics. ch 
and quacks. See MEDICINE. ; Preys, enn, 


EMPLASTER „ EMIAACSTPOS, popularly called PLAISTER, 


a medicine of a ſtiff, glutinous conſiſtence, compoſed of di- 


vers {imple ingredients, ſpread on leather, or li 
plied — vets r inen, aud ap- 


The word is formed of the Greek, er, ON eurhzocy, to 
put in @ maſs, or to ſmeer over: by reaſon the emplaſter is 
made of diyers kinds of ſimple drugs, worked up into a thick 
tenacious maſs z or becaule it covers over the piece of leather, 
or linen, to be applied on the part affected. 

Emplaſters ate made up in a ſtrong ſolid body, that by re- 
—＋ pe. time = — part, the medicinal ingredients, 
are Chiefly com of, may have time — 
duce their effect, "y e e a aaa 
1 rufe uſed to give a 2 W to emplaſters, 
ually wax, pitc ms, fats, li e * 
n pitch, gums, fats, litharge, and other prepa 
There are emplaſters of divers kinds, and uſed with divers in- 
tentions : ſtomachic emplaſters ; cephalic, ſtyptic, hepatic, 
diaphoretic, reſolutive, deterſive, emollient, jucarnative, a- 
ſtringent, conglutinative, Sc. emplaſters. 
The moſt uſual emplaſters, are thoſe of diaplama, and diachy- 
lon : the emplaſtrum polychreſton, the divinum, the manus 
dei, the magnetic, of ſaffron, de ranis, &c. 
MPLASTICS *, in pharmacy, are ſalves, or medicines, 
which ſtop up, and conſtipate the pores of the parts they are 
applied on: otherwiſe called emphradics. 
* The word is formed from the Greek, cu-aaccery, to flop 


up. 
Such are fats, mucilages, wax, the whites of eggs, c. —- 
Theplaiſter is covered over with a very emplaſtic uaguent, that 
it may ſtick the ſtronger to the skin. Dionis. 


EMPLASTRA Amyntica. See the article AMYNTICA. 
EMPORETICA Charta. See Cnarta, and PAPER. a 
EMPROSTHOTONOS *, neo õο r., in me- 


dicine, a kind of tonic convulſion, wherein the head is 
drawn forwards, till the chin touch the breaſt. See Cox- 
VULSI ON; 
the word is Greek, compoſed of g4-4:ovv, before, and rovoc, 
ten ſian, li fneſi, of the verb reawy, 1 firetch. 
Sometimes too, it is ſo general, that the whole body is bent 
forward, and makes a bow; and even ſometimes, a kind of 


_ circle, the knees meeting the head. 


The cauſe of this diſorder is a contraction of the anterior 


muſcles, particularly thoſe of the head called maſtoides. See 
MaASTOIDES. | 


EMPYEMA *, rmmrana, in medicine, a collection of pus 


or purulent matter, in the cavity of the breaſt ; diſcharg 
thither upon the burſting of ſome abſceſs, or ulcer, in the 
lungs, or membranes, that incloſe the breaſt. 
The word is formed of the Greek, , in, and yy, pus ; the 
letter „ being here changed into n: a thing often done, when 
the » happens to come, in compoſition, before the labials 6 


and p. As in the words embamma, emblema, emporium, 


&c. 

The empyema ſometimes ſucceeds a quinzy, ſometimes a perip- 
neumony, but more uſually a pleuriſy; as being ordinarily the 
effect of a peripneumonic or pleutitic abſceſs. See PLEURISY, 
PERIPNEUMONY, c. | | 

It uſually comes 15 or 20 days after thoſe diſeaſes. Some- 
times, alſo, it is generated of extravaſated blood, iſſued out of 
a burſten, broken, or putreficd vein: it is diſtinguiſhed by a 
difficulty of breathing, a dry cough, a heavineſs about the 
diaphragm, a noiſe, and fluctuating of the matter upon mo- 
ving; flow fever, ruddy cheeks, hollow eyes, the tips of the 


fingers hor, and a ſwelling of the abdomen. - 


The cure is difficult, from the difficulty of abſorbing, or eva- 
cuating ſuch extravaſated matter : if nature ſhews any endea- 
your to throw it off by vomiting, or urine, or the like, the 
mult be ſeconded, and aſſiſted therein. Thus, if the urine be 
purulent, adminiſter diuretics; if the ſtools, laxatives; if the 
ſpitting, expectorants, or even emetics ; otherwiſe, recourſe 
muſt be had to a paracenteſis, or tapping. See PAKACEN- 


In order to this, an apperture muſt be made in the thorax, by 
a proper inſtrument, on the ſide affected, between the 4t 
and 5th, or the 5th and 6th ribs, reckoning from the loweſt: 
and through this, the pus muſt be ſlowly drawn. See CAx- 
NULA. \ 
There is alſo a kind of ſpurious, or baſtard empyema, proceed- 
ing from a pituitous, or ſerous humour, brought by ſome duct, 
or paſſage, into the thorax ; where corrupting, it Gegenerates 
into a matter like pus. ; | 
An empyema, in courſe of time, breeds a phthiſis. See 
PauTHISIS. 


EMPYREUM *, among divines, denotes the higheſt of the 


heavens, wherein the bleſſed enjoy the beatific viſion : called 
alſo empyrean heaven, and paradiſe. See HEAVEN. . 
„The word is formed of , and muy, fire, by reaſon I its 
ſp!exdour. ; 
Some of the fathers take the empyr eum to have been created 


before the heavens we ſee : St. Baſil, and Euſtathius * 
* 
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tioch, maintain it in expreſs terms, Being the abode of God, 
they ſuppoſe it muſt be luminous in the higheſt degree; and 
are in pain to account for the darkneſs, which our part of the 
world was in, before the creation of the ſun, &'c. As 
judging that the infinitely vivid luſtre of the empyreum, 


mult diffuſe it ſelf to the greateſt depths of this lower 
world, 


They have, therefore, recourſe to an hypotheſis; our viſible | 


heavens, according to them, did the office of a skreen, or 
Curtain, and ſheltered the earth and waters from the light 
of the empyreum. See Fa. Souciet, Dilſert. p. 171, 


172. | 
MP YREUMA *, rmnreerma, in chymiſtry, Sc. a 
ſinell or taſte of burning; a quality, or change in bodies that 
have been burnt, or much. ſcorched with fire, ſenſible to the 
taſte and ſmell; or, perhaps, it may be ſome extraneous mat- 
ter impreſſed, or added by the fire, and remaining on the 
burnt or ſcorched part, that gives the new offenſive ſmell 
and flavour. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, curupvery, #9 inflame, 

kindle. 

The term is chiefly uſed when in boiling, or diſtilling any 
thing, it ſticks and burns to the bottom of the veſſel, or alem- 


bie; the offenſive ſmell and taſte whereof are expreſſed by the 


word empyreuma. 


EMPYREUMA is alſo uſed for the heat remaining upon thedeclen- 


ſion of a fever. See FEVER. 


EMRODS, or rather Hemorrhoids. See the article HB n- 


RHOIDS, 


EMULATION *, a noble jealouſy, between perſons of virtue, 


or learning, contending for the ſuperiority therein. 
* The word comes originally from the Greek, aum, di/- 
pute, conteſt ; whence the Latin ænulus, and thence our emu- 
lation. 
Plato obſerves of emulation, that it is the daughter of envy ; 
if ſo, there is a deal of difference between the mother and the 
offspring: the one is a virtue, and the other a vice. Emnla- 
tion admires great actions, and ſtrives to imitate them; envy 
refuſes them the praiſes that are their due: emulation is gene- 
rovs, and only thinks of ſutpaſſing a rival; envy is low, and 
only ſeeks to leſſen him. 


EMULGENT, in anatomy, an epithet beſtowed on thoſe ar- 


E 


teries, which bring the blood to the kidneys; and thoſe veins, 
which carry back what is ſuperfluous thereof to the cava. 
See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. k. (Angeiol) fig. 1. u. 
4- Fig. 6. lit. 5,5. 
he emulgent arteries ſpring from the deſcending trunk of the 
aorta; and the emulgent veins terminate in the atcending trunk 
of the cava. See Cava, and AORTA. 
MULSION “, in medicine, a ſoft, liquid remedy, of a 
colour, and conſiſtence, reſembling milk.----It is compoſed 
of oleaginous ſeeds, kernels, or fruits, pounded in a mortar, 
and diſſolved in diſtilled waters, or light decoctions; after- 
- twang expreſſed, or ſtrained and ſweetened with ſugar, or 
rup. 
Rs krpe word is formed from the Latin, emulgere, to mill. 
Emulſions ſerve to temper, dilute, and ſoften acrimonies of 
the breaſt; to moderate the heat of the kidneys ; ſoften the 
ſharpneſs of the urine; and give the patient reſt and 


eaſe, 

The ſeed of the melon is one of the four greater cold ſeeds, 
much uſed in emulſions: the ſeed of the great gourd is alſo 
uſed in exznl/ions, broths, and decoctions. See SEED. 


EMUNCTORY *, in medicine and anaromy, a part of the 


body deſtined for the ſeparation of ſome humour judged uſe- 
leſs, or even hurtful to the animal ; after its having circu- 
lated ſome time with the blood. See EXCREMENT, and Ex- 


_ CRETION. 


E 


* The word is formed from the Latin verb, emungere, to wipe 
away. 

The term emmundory alſo implies a cavity, adjoining to the part 
that ſeparates ; wherein the excrementitious humour is colle&- 
ed, and preſerved in readineſs for evacuation. 
The kidneys, urinary bladder, and milliary glands of theskin, 
are emunctories > the parotides are not properly emanctories, 
becauſe deſtined to ſeparate the ſaliva, which is no uſeleſs, or 
excrementitious humour, but neceſſary for the digeſtion of the 
food. See KiD NET, c. 
Some, without much propriety, confine emanctory to the re- 
ceptacle into which the ſecreted excrement is diſcharged; as, 
the pituitous humour of the brain into the noſtrils, the ceru- 
men into the ears, the excrements into the inteſtines, &c. 
Though theſe laſt have not undergone any circulation. See 
EvAcUATI1ON,. 
NAMON, rwanaoy, an external medicine which ſtops, 
or ſtanches the blood: or which, by binding, cooling, or dry- 
ing, cloſes the paſſages of the . veſſels before open; or di- 


miniſhes the fluidity and motion of the blood. SeeSTy p- 
TIC | 


ENAOREMA, rnaiqrama, expreſſes ſuch contents of 


the urine, as float about in the middle, reſembling a cloud; 
and thence allo called aubecula. See NUBECULA, and 


URINE. ] 


— 


—_ 


ENALLAGE *, in rhetoric, a figure whereby we chan 


m 
ENAL 


ENAMEL, popularly AMEL, a 


EXAMELS uſed by the jewellers, goldſiniths, and 


falſe lapis. Theſe ſeven are the principles of all 
Which ariſe out of the mixture of thele. i 
particular, is, as it were, the baſis of all the other fix prin 
cColours. | rt 


E N A 


invert the order of the terms in a diſcourſe; againſt — 


mon rules of language. Sce F1GURE. 
* The word is derived from the Greek, 
exererla, Which ſignifies to change, as well as the fim 
Th —_— too, have a kind of ena! 
e grammarians, too, enallage 
2 RN of ſpeech, or one accident of a word, dr as 
ther, 
Such is the change of a pronoun, as when a f 
for a relative, e. gr. ſuns for ejus; or of a — ta 
or tenſe, is put for another. _ 
URON, iu heraldry, is uſed by Guillim, to expreg 
bordure charged with birds; as, an enalaron of martletz. Th 
---But Mackenzy charges this as a miſtake, ariſing from _ 
rance of the French tongue; enaluron properly ſignity 
orle, or in manner of a bordure, and being applicable * 
bearing of any thing in that form. a , 
kind of metalline colour by 
the Latins called encauſtum; uſed in enamelling, and painting 
in enamel, See ENAMELLING. 
glaſs, made of the beſ 


of 
ple veth 


5 „ 


The baſis of examel is the fineſt cryſtal 
kali from Alicant, and ſand vitrified together. See Gr a5; 
To this are added tin and lead in equal quantities, calcined 
by a reverberatory fire, 

Such is the fundamental compoſition of examel; to Which are 
added other metallic or mineral matters, to give it the colour 
required.---As es uſtum for green, crocus martis for yellow, 


c. 

We may diſtinguiſh three kinds of enamel : the firſt intended 
for the counterfeiting and imitating of precious ſtones: the (+. 
cond, for painting in enamel : and the third uſed by the enz. 
mellers, jewellers, and goldſmiths, on gold, ſilver, and other 
metals; with which laſt kind, particularly the white, it is that 
the makers of the Dutch ware, give the luſtre and polith to 
their works. 

The enamel uſed in imitating precious ſtones, and that for 
painting, is prepared by the workmen themſelves, employed 
in thoſe arts: the reſt is brought from Venice and Holland, 
The compoſition is the ſame, in the main, in all the three 
kinds: all the difference conſiſts in giving it the colour, or 
tranſparency, 


ENAMELS for Painting.---The white enamel, or colour uſed 


the painters in enamel, is the ſame with the common ſort, uſed 
by enamellers: only, it is to be prepared by grinding, and 
cleanſing it with aqua fortis. After which, waſhing it well 
in fair water, it is ground, or pounded afreſh in a flint or 
gat mortar. 

he ruddy brown, is made with feces of vitriol, and falt- 
pane, or with iron ruſt, well ground on an agat, with oil of 
aſpic. 
Black, is made of perigueux well calcined, and ground with 
oil of aſpic; to which is added an equal quantity of the gold- 
ſmiths, or enamellers black. 
Yellow, is the ſame with the goldſiniths yellow, the compo- 
ſition whereof will be given hereafter. 


Blue is made of the lapis 1azuli, uſed by the painters in oil, 


well purified and prepared with ſpirit of wine, and expoſed in 
a bottle five or fix days to the rays of the ſun. 
Vermillion — is made with vitriol calcined between two 
crucibles, luted together; then waſhed in aqua fortis, and at- 
terwards in fair water: the fire to be moderate, and to remain 
about half an hour. : 
Lake red, is compoſed of fine gold diſſolved in aqua regia 
with ſal armoniac, or common ſalt. The diſſolution bein 
compleated, it is put in a cucurbit with ſpring water a 
mercury, over hot ſand for 24 hours. The powder remall- 
ing at the bottom of the cucurbit, when the water is pou 
off, is ground up with double its weight of flowerof ſulphur, 
and put in a crucible over a gentle fire. And when the ful- 
phur, which takes fire, is exhaled, the red powder remaining, 


is ground up with rocaille, 


Laſtly, white copperas calcined, makes a colour much like 
the amber colours uſed by limners. 

Theſe ſeven. or eight colours, or examels, ſerve for the com. 
poſition of all the reſt, by a diſcrete mixture and combination 


thereof. Thus, blue and yellow make green; blue and 


violet; and ſo of the reſt. See CoLouR. 

enamellers. 
Theſe, we have obſerved, come chiefly from Venice by 
Holland: they are in little thin cakes of different fizes; V 
ally four inches in diameter, and 4 an inch thick. Every 4 
has the maker's mark ſtruck on it with a punchion. 2 

uſual marks are the name Jeſus, a ſyren, monkey, lun, 


c. 
Thoſe brought from Venice are chiefly white, ſlate- colour, 


1 lleda 
sky blue, carnation, yellow, green, a deep — Ader, 


And the white, in 


i. and 
White is made, as already obſerved, of cryſtal glaG, 15 ifed 
lead calcined by a reverberatory fire. And this cam. 


by the jewellers and enamellers on metal, but alſo ' 
1 l in enamel, the makers of dutch ware, &c. By 
adding azure thereto, it becomes a ſlate colour; by adding 
copper, and cyprus vitriol, it makes a sky blue. By peri- 
gueux, a fleſh colour; and by iron-ruſt, a yellow. To make 
a green, they add copper-filings, c. 
ENAMELLING, by the ancients called ryzvgms, encanſtice, 
the art, or act of applying enamels of various colours, on 
metals, c. either in the way of painting, or by the lamp. See 

NAMEL. 2 
hes in EXAMEL, is a method of painting with enamels, or 
meralline colours, ground, reduced LA ww and uſed like 
other colours, with a pencil; then „ baked again, and vi- 
trified by force of fire. ; 
The art of painting in enamel is very ancient ; and appears to 
have been firſt practiſed on earthen, or ers-ware. As 
early as the age of Porſenna king of Tuſcany, we hear of 
beautiful vaſes made in his territories, enamelled with various 
figures; though far ſhort of thoſe afterwards made at Faenza, 
and Caſtel Durante, in the dutchy of Urbino, in the time of 
Raphael, and Michael Angelo. There are ſtill ſome of thoſe 
yaſes extant in the cabinets of antiquaries; in all which the 
deſign, or drawing of the figures, is much better than the co- 
lonring. For they were, at that time, only acquainted with 
two colours, viz. black and white; either for earthen, or me- 
tal wotks : excepting a faint kind of carnation for the faces 
and other parts. 
In the time of Francis I. of France, the art was retrieved in 
that country, particularly at Limoges: where there were pro- 
duced abundance of very valuable pieces, in the manner of the 
ancients, that is, well performed as to the draught, and the 
clair- obſcure, chiefly in two colours. 
There are two ways of painting in enamel; the one with clear 
and tranſparent, and the other with thick, and opaque colours. 
---To uſe the firſt, they are only ground up with water : the 
ſecond are ground with oil of aſpic. 
The firſt are laid on the metal flat, and or edged 
with a rim of metal, to keep the colours aſunder. Tho”, we 
have ſeen pieces laid on contiguous, and without any parti- 
non; which is very difficult to practiſe, by reaſon the tranſ- 
parent colours, in melting, are apt to run into each other; 
eſpecially in the ſmaller works. 
The invention of opaque colours, is much later, and greatly 
preferable to that of tranſparent ones.—All metals, however, 
will not equally admit both kinds. Copper, for inſtance, 
which bears all the opaque colours, will not bear the tranſpa- 
rent ones: but to employ theſe latter upon copper, are 
forced, firſt, to cover it with a lay, or couch of black 
enamel, over which they lay a filver leaf, and on this ap- 
ply the other ſuitable colours, that is, the colours or ena- 
. proper for ſilver which itſelf does not allow of all 
inds. 
Thoſe which ſuit it beſt, are purple, green, azure, and aqua 
marina. But gold receives all the kinds, and colouts, both 
opaque and tranſparent, perfectly well. It muſt be added, 
however, that only the fineſt gold muſt be uſed herein. For 
the tranſparent colours being laid on a baſe gold, grow dim 
and livid; there being a kind of ſmoak that ſettles on it, not 
unlike black lead. 
Oi tranſparent enamels, the hardeſt are the beſt ; though there 
is a difference even among theſe; ſome loſing their colour in 
the fire, aud others retaining it. As to the reds, they are on- 
ly red by accident, being only yellow when made and applied 
on the gold; and becoming red in the furnace. The beſt 
tranſparent reds are thoſe made of calcined copper, iron ruſt, 
orpiment, and calcined gold, melted with the due proportions 
of ſand and ſalt of glaſs. 
But it is the method of painting with opaque, or thick enarnel, 
to which we owe all our fine modern pieces of enamel; parti- 
cularly thoſe curious ones on gold, repteſenting portraits to as 
much perfection as the beſt painting in oil; and even ſome 
hiſtory pieces; with this great advantage, that their beauty and 
luſtre never decays. | 
This art we are indebted for to the French : nothing of the 
kind having been attempted before the year 1630; when Jean 
outin, a goldſmith of Chaſteaudun, and a great maſter in 
the common way of painting with tranſparent enamel, firſt 
applied himſelf to find a way to uſe thick colours of different 
rag: Þ which ſhould melt with fire, yet retain their luſtre, pu- 
, C, ; 

Toutin ſacceeded in his attempt, and having got the ſecret, 
communicated it to his fellow artiſts who, in their turns, 
contributed to the bringing ir to perfection: the firſt who di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf was Dubie, a goldſmith, who wrought in 
the galleries of the Louvre. After him came Morliere, a na- 
ive of Orleans, who applied himſelf chiefly to the painting on 
rings and watch caſes. His diſciple, Robert Vauquer of Blois, 
exceeded them all, both in his deſigns and his colours. After 
him Pierre Chartier of Blois, took himſelf to the painting of 
owers, wherein he ſucceeded to admiration. 
> BY this time, the Engliſh were fallen into the way; who, as 
s allowed by fortigners themſelves, ſeem to have beon the firſt 


You, I. 


that applied it wich ſucceſs to the painting of portraits, which 
| 9 become mightily in vogue, * of thoſe in mini- 
M. Felibien obſerves, that the firſt, and moſt finiſhed por- 
traits, and thoſe in the fineſt colours, were brought io 
France by Petitot, and Bordier from England: This occaſion- 
ed Louis Hance, and Louis du Guernier, two good painters 
in miniature, to attempt the like; in which the latter ſuc- 
ceeded beyond every body. He likewiſe invented ſeveral 
new teints for the carnations ; and had he lived, had pro- 
3 the glory of carrying the art to its laſt per- 
ion. 
This kind of painting, to be in perfection, muſt be on plates 
of gold; for copper, beſide that it emits a fume which — 
the colours, is apt to ſcale and crackle; and ſilver turns the 
whites, yellow. 
Theſe plates are made a little hollow on one fide, and raiſed 
on the other, either in a circular or oval manner, to prevent 
the gold's fretting by the fire, and making the colours crack 
and fly: nor mult they be made too thick, It is ſufficient 
they can bear the colours; though it is uſual to ſtrengthen 
them all around with a circle ſomewhat thicker, 
The plate being hammered very evenly throughout, they ap- 
ply a white enamel on both ſides, though the deſign be only 
to paint on one, The intent of this is to prevent any ſwel- 
— and warping by the fire : for otherwiſe, in large pieces, 
and eſpecially if the colours be laid on any thing untqually, 
they are apt to riſe up in puffs or bliſters. Now, this firſt 
lay, which is white, remaining ſmooth and uniform, ſerves as 
a ground — all — — — ours. The compoſition of the 
white enamel, with the other opaque col is already deli- 
vered under the article | rapes Tra | 4 
The gold plate thus enamelled in white; the draught, ot de- 
ſign ro be painted, muſt be chalked thereon ; and, after- 
wards, the whole accurately drawn out in a ruddy brown. 


-1- The draught, or out-line, thus finiſhed, the piece is ſet 


2 ao fire, and then painted with the colours above pre- 

cribed. 

The white ground they paint on, ſerves all the colours for 

white. The method _ to ſpare the ground from firſt to 

laſt, in the places where the lights are to be, after the ſame 

manner as in miniature: though they have another white, to 

lay over the other colours, when there is occaſion to raiſe 
em. | 

Add, that as the painters in oil re-touch their paintings ſeve- 

ral times, and let them dry; ſo in this ſort of painting, they 

touch the piece as often as they pleaſe, ſetting it each time to a 

reverberatory fire, and taking it away again, as ſoon as they 

= the ename l has got its full poliſh, 

he reverberatory fire is made in a little furnace, wherein 
there is fire both a-top and all around; only a void place in 
the middle, where the piece is to be put for the enamels to 
melt. The colours are laid on with the tip or point of the 
pencil, as in miniature; with this only difference, that they 
uſe oil of aſpic to dilute them inſtead of gum-water. See 
M1N1IATURE. 

Method of ENAMELLING by the lamp. The works of this kind 
are all performed by the flame of a lamp; wherein, in lieu of 
oil, is put horſes greaſe, by ſome called caballin oil. 

The lamp is of copper, or tin, and conſiſts of two parts, the 
box and the lamp: in the latter of theſe, which is a kind of 
flat oval, is put the oil, and out of this riſes the wick. All 
the uſe of the box is to receive the oil, which the ebullition, 
occaſioned by the intenſe heat, might throw abroad. 
This lamp, or even where two or three artiſts work together, 
two or three more lamps are placed on a table of a proper 
height, c. under which, about the middle of its height, is 
a double bellows like thoſe of an organ, which one of the 
workmen raiſes and falls with his foot, to increaſe and quicken 
the flame of the lamps, which is by ſach means excited to a 
ee of yehemence almoſt incredible, 
The wind of the bellows is conveyed to the ſeveral lamps, 
though never ſo many, by means of ves cut along the 
thickneſs of the table, and covered with parchment, extend- 
ing from the bellows, to a tube or pipe placed before each 
lamp. Theſe tubes are of glaſs, and that the enamellers ma 
not be incommoded with the heat of the lamp, each tube is 
covered at about ſix inches diſtance with a piece of tin, called 
a fan, fixed in a hole of the table. In works that do not take 
up much time, they content themſelves with a glaſs blow-pipe, 
to heighten the flame of the lamp. - | 
Applying their cake of enamel to the flame of this lamp, t 
draw it out into threads inconceivably fine. Thoſe made uſe 
of in artificial plumes of feathers are ſo very ſlender, that they 
may be wound on a reel, like ſilk or thread. 
The faQitious jets of divers colours, ſometimes uſed in em- 
broideries, are alſo made of enamel; and that with ſo much 
art, that each piece has its hole to paſs the ſilk through, where- 
with it is ſewed. Theſe holes are made by blowing them in 
long pieces, which are afterwards cut off with a prope tool. 
See the proceſs of 7. out the enamel, illuſtrated under 
the article DUCT1iLITY of o Fo 1 
7 ; | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


E N C 

It is rare that the Dutch, or Venetian enamels, are uſed pure: 
the common way is to melt them in an iron ladle, with an 
equal quantity of glaſs or chryſtal. And when the two mat- 
ters are in perfect fuſion, they draw it out into threads of 
ditterent ſizes, as occaſion requires, by tak ing a quantity be- 
tween two pipe-ſtopples, held in the two hands, and removing 
them afunder as far as the arms will reach. If the thread is 
to be longer than the workman can ſtretch, a ſecond perſon 
takes one of the ends, and continues to draw it out while 
the firſt continues to keep the enamel to the flame. All the 
threads drawn after this manner are. round ; ſo that if the na- 
ture of the work require them to be flat, they are afterwatds 
drawn through a pair of pinchers while yet hot. They have 
another iron inſtrument, in manner of plyers, to draw out 
the examel by the lamp, when it is to be worked, or diſpoſed 
in figures, or otherwile. Laſtly, they have glaſs tubes, of 
various ſizes, ſerving to blow the examel into various figures, 
and preſerve the neceſſary vacancies therein, as alſo to ſpare 
the ſtuff, and form the contours. 

When the enameller goes to work, he ſeats himſelf before his 
lamp, with his foot on the treddle; and holding in his left 
hand the piece of work he has to enamel, or the braſs or iron 
wiars his figures ate to be formed with; with his right hand, 
he draws out the thread from the enamel held to the 
lamp: and this with a dexterity and patience equally ſur- 


rizing. 
IF here is nothing but may be thus repreſented in enamel; and 
there are figures ſo finely finiſhed of this kind, that one would 


take them to have come out of the hands of the ableſt ſculp- 
tors. 


ENARTHROSIS, xArer arte, a kind of jointing, or arti- 


culation, wherein the cavity that receives is deep, and the bone 
received oblong. See DIARTHROSIS. 

Such is that of the huckle-bone, c. See ART1CULA- 
TION. 


ENCENIA, erxamta, a Greek term, ſignifying reſtauration, 


or renovation.—· Being compounded of the prepoſition , and 
tano, new. Sce RESTAURATION, e 


ExCA&NIA, is more particularly uſed for the name of a feaſt, 


celebrated by the Jews, on the 25th of the ninth month, in 
memory of the dedication, or rather purification of the temple, 
by Judas Maccabeus, after its having been polluted, and plun- 
dered by Antiochus Epiphanes. : 

The Jews had alſo two other excenia, viz. the dedication of 
the temple by Solomon; and that by Zorobabel, after the re- 
turn from the captivity. See DEDICATION. 


ENCE&NIA, is likewiſe applied in the fathers and church hiſtory, 


to the dedication of chriſtian churches: 

St. Auguſtine aſſures us, that in his time, the uſe of the word 
encænia was even transferred to profane matters; and that 
they called it encæniare, when they put on a new ſuit of 
cloaths. 

Our tranſlators of the bible do not retain the word encænia, 
in St. John X. 22. where mention is made thereof: in lieu of 
that, they call it, feaſt of the dedication; which is leſs proper. 
In etfect, it is not the feaſt of the dedication, but of the pu- 


rification, or reconſecration of the temple profaned, that is 
there ſpoken of. | | 


ENCANTHIS *, in medicine, a tumor of the caruncula la- 


chrymalis, in the great canthus, or augle of the eye. See Ca- 
RUNCLE. 


* The word is Greek, 'cy«2;0:;, formed of the prepoſition „, 
and , corner of the eye. | 

It is oppoſed to rhyas, which is a diminution, or conſumption 

of the ſame caruncle. See RRHVYAS. n 

The encanthis is occaſioned by a defluxion on that part, or an 

ulcer therein not ſpeedily enough dried. 


ENCAUSTICE, the art of enamelling. See ENAMETL- 


LING. 


ENCEPHALI “, in medicine, an epithet applied to worms 


generated in the head, where they occaſion violent pains, inſo- 
much as ſometimes to produce diſtraction. See Worms. 

9 ow word is compounded of the prepoſition , in, and u 

cad. a ' 

There are four kinds of encephali; thoſe properly fo called, 
which are found in the brain: the narinarii, in the noſe; auri- 
culares, in the ears; and the dentales, in the teeth. 
The encephali, properly thus called, are rare: but there are 
certain diſeaſes wherein they ſwarm ; and we are told of pe- 
{tilential fevers that have ariſen wholly from them. 
In one of theſe fevers, the phyficians having opened the body 
of a perſon it had carried off, they found a little, ſhort, red 
worm in the head. Hereupon, they tried various medicines 
to find what might deſtroy it; but all in vain, till Malmſey 
wine, wherein. horſe radiſh had been boiled, was applied : this 
was no ſooner thrown on the worm than it died. The ſame 


remedy. was afterwards tried on the ſick; and it recovered 


them almoſt all. The like worms have alſo been taken out 
by trepanning, and the parient recover. 


ENCEPPE,, in heraldry, denores chained, or girt round the 


middle; as is uſual with monkeys, Sc. 


E N D 


ENCHANTMENT. See FascixaTion, Mace, 8 
CERY, and WITCHCRAFT. ROE 
ENCHASING, Ixncnas1NG, or CHASN G, the a 
ing, and beautifying gold, filver, and other m 
ſome deſign, or. figures repreſented thereon, 
See SCULPTURE, RELIEVO, c. 
Chaſing is only practiſed on hollow, thin works; ag watch 
caſes, cane-heads, tweezer-caſes, or the like. -It is perſormed 
by punching or driving out the metal to form the figures, fro 
within-ſide, ſo as to ſtand out prominent from the plan 
ſurface of the metal. ** 
In order to this, they have a number of fine ſteel blocks, or 
puncheons, of divers fizes : and, the deſign being drawn 
on the ſurface of the metal, the app! the inſide upon the 
heads, ortips, of theſe blocks, directly under the lines ot parts 
of the figures. Then, with a fine hammer, ſtriking on the 
metal, ſuſtained by the block; the metal yields, and che block 
makes an indenture, or cavity on the inſide; cotteſpondentto 
which, there is a prominence on the outſide, which is to tand 
for part of the figure. 
Thus, the workman proceeds to chaſe, and finiſh all theparts, 
by ſucceſſive applications of the block, and hammer, to the 
ſeveral parts of the deſign, 
And it is ſurprizing, with what beauty, and juſtneſs, by thi 
ſimple piece of mechaniſm, the artiſts in this kind will repte- 
ſent foliages, groteſques, animals, hiſtories, 6c. 


rt of enrich. 
etal works, 
in low relieyo. 


| ENCHEIRESIS, Er, in anatomy, denotes manual o- 


ration; as diſſection. See D1SSECT1ON, c. 

ENCLAVE, in heraldry, is where one thing is let into auo- 
ther; particularly where the jointures is ſquare. 

ENCLITIC A, in the Greek and Latin grammar, certain par- 
ticles united ſo cloſely to the preceding word, that they only 
ſeem to form one word therewith : and the word which ful. 
tains them, does generally likewiſe bear the accent that go- 
verns them; eſpecially when the enclitic is a monoſyllable,.— 
As in dominuſque, KUPL9GTE + 
There are three exclizic particles in the Latin, viz. que, we, 
and ve : but in the Greek many, Fr TY, Au, Wot, ft, cus 3, c., 
ws, u, re, ye, Onur, ww, Tols, and Others. 

EN GRATITE * Ni ſe& of ancient heretics, thus called from 
their making profeſſion of continence, and abſolutely rejec- 
ting all uſe of marriage. 

* The word is formed from the Greek, nee, frong, canti- 

nent. 

Thefounder of this ſe& was Tatian, a diſciple of Juſtin, and 
one of the moſt learned perſons of all antiquity. See Tari- 
ANITE.---After the death of that martyr, he made a ſeparation 
from the church; and ſoon had his followers; who, belide 
the dogma juſt mentioned, borrowed a great many things 
from Saturnius, and Marcian, beſide ſeveral errors which 
they adhered to in common with the Gnoſtics and Valentitt- 


ans. | 
They abſtained from eating any thing that had life; and deni- 
ed that Adam was ſaved. - They looked on ſuch as dranł wine 
to be great ſinners; and for this reaſon, only made uſe of 
water in celebrating the euchariſt : as holding that wine came 
from the devil. To countenance this tenet, they produ 
paſſages out of ſcripture, where mention is made of whit be. 
tel Noah and Lot when they were drunk. "228 
They only admitted ſuch of the books of the Old Teſtament 
as they thought good: but in lieu thereof, they owned ſeveral 
ſpurious and apocryphal writings for canonical and divine. 
Such were the acts of St. Andrew, John, and T homss. 
ENCROACHMENT, or AccRoaCHMENT. See INCROAH- 
MENT. 
ENCYCLOP#DIA*, the circle, or chain of artsand{ciences. 
See ART, and SCIENCE. : | 
The word is compounded of the prepoſition, u, u, , 
circle, and Tad-er, ſcience, doctrine, diſcipline, learning: the 
root being Tac, child, infant. li 
The Greeks uſed the term for the knowledge of the 1 
beral atts, and the poſſeſſion of all the ſciences. gender 
doctrinæ quem Greaect EYxvKAOT RIFE RY. voc ant, ſays and 
an. | "IF 
It is ſometimes alſo written , cyc lopædia: i 
us in the preface to his 6th book calls it, encyclios die rr 
ENDECAGON, or HENDECAGON, in geometry. See Fk 
DECACON, Hex- 
ENDECASYLLABUS, or HENDECASYLLABUS. See 
DECASYLLABUS. . 
ENDEMIC Diſeaſe, that which affe&ts many people t08"" 
in the ſame country ; as proceeding from ſome caule pe 
ar to the country where it reigns. See DISEASE. , fevers 
Such are the * in the northern climes, intermitting 
in marſhy places, c. . 
EN DENTED, DexnTtD, or INDENTED, in heraldry. See IN 
DENTED. f 
ENDENTED is alſo applied to a feſs, a pale, and ene 
lar pieces, when divided alternately between two diff 
lours. Coupé, or endented with or, and azure. aw, See 
ENDITEMENT, or INDICTMENT, in common i. 
INDICTMENT. END- 


ENF 


LESS Rolls. , RoLLs. | 
— Screw. $ See ot GI SCREW. 
ENDORSE, 2 heraldry, an ordinary, containing the eighth part 

ö le. ALE. | 
This, Leigh ſays, is never uſed but when a pale is between 
two ſuch : though others hold, that an exdorſe may be bore 
detween birds, fiſhes, beaſts, &&c.----Sir J. Ferne adds, that ir 
ſhews the ſame coat has been ſometimes two coats, and after- 


wards conjoined within one eſcutcheon, for ſome myſtery of 
arms.---He bears azure an endorſe argent. --V. Tab. Herald. 
O 


. 56. Ne 3. 
E B&ksk D, Exons, in heraldry, is where things are bore 
k to back. 

ENDORSEMENT, is particularly uſed in commerce for a 
writing on the back of a bill of exchange, by the proprietor, 
or bearer; either, thereby, to transfer it to ſome other, or to 
render it payable to the order of ſome other; or to ſerye for 
an acquitrance or receipt, See EXCHANGE, 

The endorſement is only the name of the proprietor, or ex- 
Arſer. Note, when the exdorſement of a bill of exchange is 
to render it payable to another, it is called an order. 

To an order, it is neceſſary the endorſement be dated, and con- 
tain the name of him who paid the value thereof : in which 
caſe the bill belongs to the perſon with whoſe name the order 
is filled; without any other transfer: without theſe conditi- 
ons, the bill is Joop to belong to the perſon who endorſed it. 
'The bearer of a bill of exchange proteſted, has a remedy 
againſt the endorſers, for the payment of the rechange of the 
places where the bill was negotiated by their order. In caſe 
4 bill or note is refuſed to be paid, c. the bearer has a reme- 
dy againſt any one of the exdorſers, where there are ſeveral. 
See BILL. 

ENDORSING, or InDoRs1X6, in law, implies the writing 
on the backſide of a deed, inſtrument, &c. ſomething re- 
lating to the matters contained therein. See INDORSE- 


MENT. 

ENDOWMENT, or IxDowMENT, the giving, or affigning of 

a dower to a woman. See DoweER. 
The word is alſo uſed figuratively for the ſetting forth, or ſe- 
yering a ſufficient portion for a vicar, towards his perpetual 
maintenance, when the benefice is appropriated : whence ſuch 
a vicarage, is called a vicarage endowed. See VICARAGE. 

ENEMA, in medicine, denotes a clyſter. See the article 
CL STER., 

ENEMY. See the articles HosT, and ALixx. 

ENERGICI, an appellation given to a religious ſect, of the 
fixteenth century; by reaſon they held that the euchariſt was 
the energy, and virtue of Jeſus Chrid, not his body, nor are- 
preſentation thereof. 

ENERGUMENUS *, znzprormenoF, a term uſed by divines, 
and ſchoolmen, to ſignify a perſon poſſeſſed with a devil, or 
au evil ſpirit. See POSSESSION. 

* the word is formed from the Greek, ;yc70z:, fo be agitated, 
avorked, of „, and £:yov, op. 
Though, Papias ſays, the energameni were ſuch as counter- 
fcited the actions of the devil, performing things which 
ſeemed ſupernatural. The council of Orange debars, or de- 
prives, the exergament of the functions of the prieſthood. 

ENERGY *, an uncommon force, or ſtrength, in a diſcourſe, 
a ſentence, or a word. See EMPHASIS. 

Ihe word is Greek, Evepyerc, tormed of the propoſition 8 and 
«pvov, work, labour. 

ENERVATING, the a& of deſtroying the force, uſe, or 
office of the nerves; either by cutting them, by weakening 
them with debauchery, or by ſome other violence. See 

ERVE. | 
Exceſs of wine, and other ſtrong, hot, ſpirituous liquors, e- | 
ner uate, or weaken the nerves. When they would render a 
horſe uſeleſs, they exervate him, or cut his nerves. 

ExERvaTiNG is particularly uſed in the — for the cutting 
two tendons on the fide of a horſe's head, under the eyes, | 
Which meet on the tip of the noſe: they exervare horſes to 
make their head ſimall and lean. | 
The word is alſo uſed figuratively.-It is no ſinall artifice in 
diſputing, to be able to emervaze, and extenuate the allegations 

| of one's antagoniſt, This author has a weak, exervare ſtyle. 

ERVE. 
ENERVATION, a term in the ancient anatomy, applied to 
= 2 of the recti, or ſtreight muſcles of the abdomen. 
ECTUS, 
The fibres of the recti of the abdomen, do not go from one 
extreme of the muſcle to the other, but are interſected by ſe- 
veral nervous places, called by the ancients enervations; tho? | 
they be real tendons. See TENDON. 
hg 8 is not alike in all: ſome having three, others 
ENFANS Pp., , * a French phraſe, uſed in war, to ſignif 
, Y 
the ſoldiers who march at * 'of a body of "Eng ap- 
pointed to ſuſtain them; in order to begin an attack, make 

- 4 allault, or force a poſt, F 

The word literally imports Je, children, on account of the 
immment danger they are expoſed to. 


ENG 


In Engliſh they are called the forlorn, or forlorn hope. 


At preſent it is th adi h g 
* e grenadiers that uſually begin ſuch at 


ENFILADE *, a French term, 


ſignifying a ſeries, or continuation, of ſeyeral things, diſpoſed, 
as it were, in the ſame thread, or line.----As, an exfilade of 
rooms, of doors, of buildings, &c. 
by The word is formed of the French verb e»fler, to firing a 
thing, which is compounded of er, in, and fil, of filum, thread ; 

7. 4. a thread, or firing, of any thing. 

ENFILADE, in war, is applied to trenches, and other lines which 
are ranged in a right line, and ſo may be ſcoured, or ſwept 
by the cannon length-wile or in the direction of the line, aud 
rendered almoſt defenceleſs. 

enfiled, or enfiladed : 


Care muſt be taken that the lines be not 
on the contrary, the covert line muſt be exfiladed, that the 
boyau, or gut of 


ſometimes uſed in Engliſh ; 


enemy may be driven out of it.---The laſt 


the trenches, is ſubje& to be efiladed, that is, to be ſcoured 
according to its length. 


A battery d' enfilade, is that where the 

line. See BATTERy. 

A poſt, or command d enfilade, is a height from which one 

TO a whole right line at once. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT, the incorporating any man into 

a ſociety, or body politic. See FREE DOM, and FRA X- 
CHISE. 
Thus, he that by charter is made denizen of England, is ſaid | 
to be enfranchiſed.---The like is underſtood of a perſon made 
a citizen of London, or other city, or corporate town; by 
reaſon he is thereby made partaker of the liberties appertain- 
ing to hon corporation whereof he is exfranchiſed. Sec DEx1- 
ZEN, Cc, 

ENGASTRIMYTHUS *, errazre!mtoos, or ENGASTR1- 
MANDER, a perſon who ſpeaks from, or with, the belly ; 
without opening the mouth; or, if open, without ſtirring the 
lips. See GASTRILOQUOUS, and VERTRILOQUOUS. 

* Thus called by the Greeks, from ., vage, belly, and ubbog, 
eech; and by the Latins wentriloguus, quaſi ex ventre lequens. 
The ancient philoſophers, c. are divided on the ſubje& of 
the engaſtrimythi : Hippocrates mentions it as a diſeaſe.----- 
Others will have it a kind of divination, and aſcribe the ori- 
in, and firſt diſcipline thereof, to one Euryclus, whom no 
y knows any thin of,----Others attribute it to the ope- 
ration, or poſſeſſion of an evil ſpirit : and others to art, and 
mechaniſin. | 
The moſt eminent r were the Pythians, or prieſt- 
eſſes of Apollo, who delivered oracles from within, witnout 
any action of the mouth or lips. See PyTIA. 
St. Chryſoſtom and Oecumenius, make expreſs mention of 
a ſort of divine men, called by the Greeks engaſtriman- 
dri, whoſe prophetic bellies pronounced oracles. See O- 
RACLE. | 
M. Schottus, library-keeper to the king of Pruſſia, in a diſſer- 
tation on the apotheoſis of Homer, maintains, that the enga- 
rimythi of the ancients, were only poets, who, when the 
prieſteſs could not ſpeak in verſe, ſupplied the defect, by ex- 
plaining or delivering, in. verſe, what Apollo dictated in the 
cavity of the baſon placed on the ſacred tripod. See T'R1yop. 
Leo Allatius has an expreſs treatiſe on the engaſtrimythi, en- 
tirled,---de Engaſtrimytho, ſyntagma. 

ENGENDERING, or INGENDERING, the act of begetting, 

or producing the kind, by way of generation. See GENE- 
RATION, 
The term is likewiſe applied to other productions of nature: 
thus, meteors are ſaid to be engendered in the middle region of 
the air. See METEoOR,---Crude fruits engender worms. See 
Workms.---The ancients believed that inſets were engendered 
of putrefaction. See INSECT, | 

ENGINE *, a compound inſtrument, e of ſeveral 
ſimple ones,” as wheels ſcrews, levers, or the like, combined 
together ; in order to lift, caſt, or ſuſtain a weight, or produce 
ſome other conſiderable effect, ſo as to ſave either time, or 
force, See MACHINE. | 

* The word is formed of the French engin, of the Latin ingeni - 
um, Wit ; by reaſon of the ingenuity required in the contri- 
vance of engines, to augment the effect of moving powers. 


The kinds of engines are infinite: ſome for war, as the balliſta, 
catapulta, ſcorpio, aries, &c. Others for the arts of peace, as 
mills, cranes, preſles, clocks, watches, engines to raiſe water, 
to extinguiſh fie, c. Which ſee under their reſpective ar- 
ticles MILL, CLock, WHEEL, PRESS, HYDROCANISTERI1- 
UM, &c, See alſo INSTKUMENT:. - - 1 90 
ENGIN EER, or INGINEER, in its general ſenſe, is applied to a 
contriver, or maker, of any kind of uſetul engines, or ma- 
chines. See ENGINE. 1 
In its more proper ſenſe, it denotes an officer in an army, or 
fortified place, whoſe buſineſs is to contrive, and inſpect at- 
tacks, defences, works, &fc. 
An engineer ſhould.be an able 


cannon ſweep a right 


and expert mathematician, par- 


ticularly verſed in military architecture, and gunnery; being 
often ſeut to view and examine 


the places intended to be at- 
a * tacked, 
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tacked, to chuſe out and ſhew the general the weakeſt place, 
to draw the trenches, aſſign the places of arms, galleries, lodg- 
ments on the counterſcarp, and half moons ; conduct the 
works, ſaps, mines, Sc. and appoint the workmen their 
nightly task: he is alſo to make the lines of contrayallation, 
with the redoubts, c. 
Under the new eſtabliſhment of the office of his majeſty's 
oidnance, ate ſix engineers, and four ſub- engineers. See ORD- 
NANCE. 
ENGLECERIE, ExGLECHERIE, or ENGLESCHYRE, a term 
of great import among our anceſtors, though now obſolete ; 
roperly ſignifying the quality of an engliſpbman. 
Fr a man were privately lain, or murthered, he was, ancient- 
ly, accounted fraxcigena, (which comprehended every alien, 
eſpecially Danes) till exglecerie was proved: i, e. till it was 
made appear that he was an Engliſhman, BraQton, Lib. III. 
See FRANCIGENA.. - | 
The origin of the cuſtom was thus : king Canutus having 
conquered England ; at the requeſt of the nobles, he ſent back 
his army into Denmark; only reſerving a guard of Danes for 
his perſon: and made a law, that if any Engliſhman killed a 
Dane, he ſhould be tried for the murther : or, if he eſcaped, 
the village where the man was flain ſhould be charged to pay 
66 marks into the exchequer.---After this law, whenever a 
murther was committed, it was neceſſary to prove the party 
Nain an Engliſhman, that the penalty of 66 marks might not 
be charged on the village. 
ENGLISH, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that relates to the 
country, or 2 of England. 
We ſay, the Exgliſb crown, Engliſh copperas, Engliſh names, 
Exgliſh money, Engliſh meaſures, Engliſh weights, c. See 
Crown, CoPPERAS, NAME, Money, Coin, MEASURE, 
Wricur, e. 
The ſweating ſickneſs is called by foreigners ſudor anglicanus, 
the Exgliſb ſweat. Dr. Cheyne calls the vapours the Exgliſb 
malady. See SUDOR, c. 
ExcL1SH Drops, Gutte Anglicane. See DROP. 
 ExcL1sn, or the ENGLISH enge, the language ſpokefi by the 
ple of England ; and, with ſome variation, by thoſe of 
cotland, as well as part of Ireland. See LaxnGuAGE. 
The Exglifb is of Gothic, or Teutonic extraction: this was 
the root, or ſtock upon which ſeveral other dialects have been 
ſince pred; particularly the Latin and French. See Ttvu- 
TONIC, &c. 
The language anciently ſpoken in out iſland was the Britiſh, or 
Welch, which was common to the Britains and Gauls; and 
which (till ſubſiſts, in more or leſs purity, in the priacpatiy 
of Wales, the county of Cornwal, the iſlands and high lands 
of Scotland, Ireland, and ſome provinces of France, parti- 
cularly Bretagne. See WELCH. 
As the Roman empire, extending itſelf towards the weſtern 
parts of Europe, came to take in Gaul and Britain, the Ro- 
man tongue became propagated therewith ; all the edicts, Se. 
relating to the public affairs, being deſignedly wrote in that 
language. 
The Latin, however, it is certain, never got ſo much ground, 
or prevailed ſo far iu England, as in Lombardy, Spain, and 
the Gauls; partly on account of its great diſtance from Rome, 
and the ſmall reſort of Romans hither; and partly, for that 
the entire reduction of the kingdom was not effected, till ſo 
late as the empire of Claudius, when the empire was on the 
declining hand; and the new province was forced to be ſoon 
deſerted by its conquerors, called to defend their territories 
nearer home. See LATIN. 
Britain thus left naked, became an eaſy to the Angli, or, 
Anglo Saxons, a ſtrolling nation from Jutland and Norway, 
who took an eaſy poſſeſſion thereof; much about the time 
that the Franks, another German nation, entered Gaul. The 
Gauls and Franks, it ſeems, at length, came to terms; found 
means to unite into one nation: and thus the ancient Gauliſh, 
with its mixture of Latin, continued the prevailing tongue, 
only further intermixed with the francic, or lingua franca, of 
their new inmates : but the Britains were more conſtant, and 
determined abſolutely to refuſe any ſuch coalition ; they had 
embraced chriſtianity, and their competitors were Heathens : 
rather than admit of ſuch an union, therefore they choſe to be 
ſhut up, with their language, in the mountainous parts of 
Cambria, or Wales. 5 
The Engliſh Saxons thus left abſolute lords, cha every 
thing: their own language was now fully eſtabliſhed, and the 
very name of the country was henceforthto be Anglo-Saxon. 
The new language remained, in good meaſure, pure and un- 
mixed till the Norman invaſion: the attempts of the Danes, 
and the neighbourhood of the Britains, indeed wrought ſome 
leſſer innovations therein; but, in the main, it preſerved itſelf; 
for, as to the Danes, their language was not much different 
therefrom. Edward the Confeſſor, however, who had lived 
long in France, might, poſſibly, bring in a little mixture of 
the dialect of that country. 


England, an alteration was ſoon attempted: the conqueſt was 


not compleat, unleſs the conqueror's language, the French, or | 


But William I. and his Normans, having got poſſeſſion of 


2 — 


— 


words, though many of them of 


4 | 
g 
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Franco Gallic, were introduced; and accordingly all k; 
diploma's, edicts, pleadings, and other judicial — 
written, Cc. in that tongue. See FRENCH. Ing 
But his attempts proved unſucceſsful ; the number of Nor 
mans he brought over, being very ſinall, in compariſon of . 
Engliſh with whom they were incorporated, they loſt or * 
got their own language, ſooner than they could make an, 
change in the engliſp. This, however, did not hinder by 
by the endeavours of the conqueror, abundance of Fra 
Latin Original, crept into 
— engliſh: and many engliſo words by degrees grew out of 
uſe. 
Hence, as to the origin and etymology of many of on 
Dr. Wallis lays it down, that ſuch words of — 
as we have in common with the French, are to be reckoneg 
on as our own, rather than borrowed from them; and t 
the old Gauliſh words, common to the French and the Welch 
which are found in our language, have been Iikewile taker 
from the Welch, rather than the French. See Eryyorocy 
Hence, alſo, the ſame author accounts, why the names of 
the divers ſorts of cattle are Saxon, as ox, cow, calf ſheep 
, boar, deer, Ge. And yet that their fleſh, when preps. 
for food, is French, as beef, veal, mutton, pork, 
veniſon, c. The Norman ſoldiers, forſooth, not 
ning themſelves with paſtures, parks, and the like pl 
where ſuch creatures are fed and kept; fo much as with mar. 
kets, kirchins, feaſts, and entertainments, where the food wa; 
either prepared, ſold, or eaten. 
Under Henry II. Dr. Swift obſerves, the French made a0i1 
greater progreſs; by reaſon of the large territories he poſſeſſed 
on that continent, both from his father and his wife, which 
occaſioned frequent journies thither, with numerous retin 
c. And for ſome centuries after, there was a conſtant in: 
tercourſe between France and England, by the dominions we 
poſſeſſed there, and the conqueſts we e; ſo that the lan- 
guage, two or three hundred years ago, ſeems to have had 
more French than at preſent. 
Beſides this alteration from the conquerors, the language, in 
proceſs of time, underwent divers others; and came to ure 
numerous words and phraſes of foreign dialects, ingrafte/in- 
to it; in lieu whereof the ancient Saxon ones gave w: 
particularly by means of negotiations, and commerce with 
ther nations; by the marriages of royal families; by theaf:c- 
tation of many writers in moſt ages, who are fond of coin- 
ing new words, and altering the uſual forms of ſpeech, for 
the greater delicacy; and by the neceſſity of framing or bor- 
rowing new words, according as new things and inventions 
turn up. And by ſuch means was the old Anglo Saxon 
converted into the preſent engl; — — 
Having traced the riſe and progreſs of our language hiſtorical- 
ly ; we think it may be no incurious amuſement to repte- 
ent, by actual examples, the ſeveral ſucceſſive changes and 
ſtages it has paſſed through, to arrive at its preſent jon : 
in order to which we ſhall make uſe of the collections of the 
ingenious Mr. Greenwood. 
From the Saxon invaſion in 440, we have no memorial ex- 
tant of the language for 250 years : the oldeſt Saxon writing 
in being, is a gloſs on the evangeliſts, written in the year 700, 
by Eadtride biſhop of Holy Ifland : in which the three firltar- 
ticles of the Lord's prayer run thus. 
* Uren Fader thic arth in heofnas, fic gehalgud 
, 4 Father Pau art in _— 3 f 
thin noma, ſo cymeth thin ric. Sic thin will 
2 name, come thy kingdom, be thy wil 
© ſue is heofnas, and in eortho, Ec. 
| { as in heaven, and in earth. 
Two hundred years after, in the year 900, the ſame was ren- 
dered, thus : ; 
: * Thu ure Fader the cart on heofenum, ſi thin nama 
2 gehalgod; cume thin rice, fi thin willa on cortha 
fa, ſwa on heofenum. 
In the 8 m0 it was turned thus in the Saxon homilies, 
ſaid to be tran by king Alfred. 6 
* Feder ure thu the earth on heofenum, f thin, 
© nama, gehalgod, to be cume thin rice, 
* thin willa on eorthan ſwa ſwa on heofnum, UE 
About the year 1160, under Henry II. it was thus 
pope Adrian, an Engliſhman, in rhime. 
© Ure F adyr in heaven rich, 
* Thy name behalyedever lich, 
Thou bring us thy michell bliſſe: 
* Als hit in heaven y-doe 
Evar in yearth beene it alſo, c. . 
About 100 years after, in the time of Henry III, it was tur 
thus: 
Fl adir that art in heaven ow, 
Thin helge nam it warth the bliſs, 
* Cumen & mot thy kingdom, 
- * Thin holy will be it all don, 
© In heaven and in erdh alſo, &c. rendered 
Two hundred years after, under Henry VI. it was 


© Our Fadir. that art in hevenes, halewid be thi 
© name, thi kingdom come to thee, be thi will don 
© in eerthe, as in hevene.— 
An extraorditiary ſpecimen of the Engliſh, as ſpoke in the 
year 1 385. Dr. Hicks furniſhes us withal, in his Theſaur. 
| Liter. Septent. which we ſhall the rather entertain the reader 
- withal, as it is on this very ſubject the Engliſh tongue, and 
Contains not only the hiſtory, but the reaſons, of the changes 

and differences therein. 121 * 

© As it is knowe how meny maner peple becth in this lond ; 
a there beeth alſo ſo many dyvers longages and tonges. 
Notheleſs Walſche men and Scots that beeth nought medled 
+ with other nations, holdeth wel nyh hir firſte longage and 
+ ſpeche; but yif the Scottes that were ſometime contederat 

and woned with the Pictes drawe ſomewhat after hir 
e ſpeche; but the Flemynges that woneth in the welte {ide of 
Wales, haveth left her ſtrange ſpech, and ſpeketh ſexonliche 

© now. Alſo Engliſhe men, they had from the bygynnynge 
- © thre maner ſpeche: northerne, ſowtherne, and middel 
_ © ſpeche in the middel of the londe, as they come of three 
© maner of peple of Germania: notheles by commyxtion 
and mellyuge firſt with Danes, and afterwards with Nor- 
e waus, in meny the contrary longage is apayred [ corrupted]. 
»Tbis appayrynge of the burthe of the tunge is bycauſe of 
© tweic thynges, oon is for children in ſcole agenſt the uſage 
and maner of all other nations, beeth compelled for to 
exe hire own longage, and for to conſtrue hir leſſons 
and here thynges in French, and ſo they haveth ſethe 
Normans come firſt into Eugelond. Alſo - gentlemen 

© children beeth taught to ſpeke Frenſche from the tyme 
that they beeth rokked in here cradel, and kunneth ſpeke 
and play with a childes broche; and uplondiſſche men will 
ne hy mſelf to gentilmen, and fondeth with great beſyneſſe 
for to ſpeake frenſche to be told of. Hit ſeemeth a greet 

* wonder how exgliſche men and her own longage and tonge, 
* © is ſo dyverſe of ſown in this oon ilond ; and the longage 

© of Normandie is comlynge of another lond, and hath oon 
manner ſoun amonge alle men that ſpeketh hit arigt in En- 
© gelond.-:---Alſo of the foreſaid Saxon tonge that is deled 
© [divided] a three, and is abide ſcarceliche with fewe up- 
© londillche men is grect wonder. For men of the eſt, with 
men of the welt, is, as it were, undir the ſame partie of 

© hevene acordeth more in ſownynge of ſpeche, than men of 
© the north, with men of the ſouth. Therefore it is that 
merci, that beeth men of myddel Engelond, as it were 

parteners of the endes, underſtondeth bettre the fide lon- 
* 4 pages northerne and ſoutherne, than northerne or ſoutherne 
erſtondeth either other. All the longage of the Nor- 
thumbers, and ſpecialliche at York, is fo ſcharp, ſlitting and 
* frotynge, and unſchape, that we ſoutherne men may that 
language unnethe underſtonde. I trow that that is by cauſe 
* that they beeth nyh to ſtrange men and nations, that ſpeketh 
* ſtrongliche, and alſo bycauſe that the kinges of Engelond 
oy waganth giyrey fer from that cuntry, Wc. 

How the Engliſh ſtood about the year 1400, may be ſeen in 
Chaucer, who refined, and improved it very conſiderably ; 
though he is charged with the affectation of mixing too many 
| 1 an Latin words with his engliſh, and by that means 

tering and corrupting the primitive language. 

lu the year 1537, ey prayer was printed according to 

| the following verſion : 4 

| , G oure Father which arte in heven, halowed be thy 
name; let thy kingdome come, thy will be fulfiled 

as well in erth as it is in heven, . | | 

Where the reader will obſerve the diction almoſt brought to 

the preſent. ſtandard ; the variations being principally in the 

orthography, /. | 
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Spencer, who. lived in the ſame age, contributed not a little to 


| tie improvement and refining. of the tongue: he threw aſide 


abundance of the / outlandiſh ornaments, and wrote a purer 


_ expliſh, yet with more elegance and variety, than had been 
- known before. "He was ſucceeded in order, n | 

Ben, Johnſon, lord Bacon, Milton, Cowley, Waller, -Til- | 
lotſon, and Dryden, whoſeworks are in every body's hands; 


by whom the language has been tranſmitted to us under all 
ns preſent advantages. | 


* 


perior to any of the other modern tongues, are, 15 
| tis ſtrong and ſignificant: to which our finely compounded | 


The perfections aleribed to the eng liſh, and that in a degres fir | | 
X at 


words, formed on the model of the Greeks, .do. not a lutle | 


n „27 en nee e -Þ + * 
2". Copious: of which Mr. Greenwood. gives us inſtances 
in the word ſtriking: which we have above 30 different, ſyno- 
u mons expteſſions for; 


cult, hit, tbump, 2 flap, rap, tap, kick, ſpurn, box, 


= _ 4 for which expreſſions to ſeeth, ſtew, poche, coddle, 


> tongue, have on one word, coquere , and the French, as | 
| "_ as _y und with terms of cookery, . not many 
Ob. . . 


te, the Latins, with all the boaſted copia, of the 


j 


$ 


to ſite, bang, beat, baſt, buffer, |. 


Poſitions, and nu 


the alps, where we ſee politeneſs in its 


ſoun 
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more, the word entire, ſerving indi 
ing, baking, ſtewiug, and codling. 
3”. Mulical and harmonious; in which teſpect Mr. Dennis 
makes no ſeruple to aſſert it ſuperior even to the French. 
This, which ſome may think ſtrange, he proves hence, that 
we have blank verſe. which is harmonious by mere force ot 
r and quantity; whereas the French have long ago 
deſiſted rom all pretenſions to poetical numbers, without the 
aſſiſtance of thime. See OQUANT ITT, N UMBERS, e. 


It may be added on this laſt head, from Mr. Welſtead, chat 


ferently for ſeeihing, boi;- 


| the Engliſh has many meaſures, the Jambic and Trochee for 
inſtance, in common with the Greek and 


6 wi Latin; an adyan- 
ge ariſing from the variation of the accent: and that rhjme 


is E natural to it, varying itſelf to the car with ex- 
cellive ſweetneſs; not to mention the ceſuras, pauſes, tran!- 
mberleſs other graces, which the Engliſh ver- 


ſification is capable of, beyond any other living language, Sce 


RuYME, Ec. 


Some object to exgliſh, that it conſiſts too much of mono- 


— z Which others make a piece of merit, as it argues 
the greater antiquity, if what Salmaſius ſays be true: certam 
quippe eſt, linguas omnes, que monoſyllabis conſlant, ceteris 
eſſe antiquiores ; he adds, that the ancient Greek abounded bere- 
in, as appears from the ancient poets, and ſuch as affected an- 
tiguity. De re helleniſt. 

But we have a further advantage from our monoſyllables, 
vz. conciſeneſs ; we being hereby enabled to expreſs more 
matter in the ſaine compals of letters, than any other modern 
tongue. The only thing we ſuffer by it, is,* ſomething in 


point of ſoftneſs and numbers; and yet we have verſes com- 


poſed wholly of monoſyllables, that do not want harmony; 
as that of Creech * Nor could the world have born ſo fierce 
* a flame.” See MONOSYLLABLE. 

Others object to, our language, that it does not come up to 
the ſoftneſs, the delicacy of the more ſonthern languages, 
France, Spain, and Italy. It ſeems, it retains ſomewhat of 
the Gothic roughneſs of the people who framed, and intro- 
duced it; the ſoil and the climate it was planted in, not ten- 
ding much to mellow and refine it. | 
To this purpoſe does Dr. Swift ſpeak, who accounts for the 
effect hence, that the Latin tongue was never in its purity in 
our iſland; and beſide, ſuch as it was, was called away ere it 
could have time to incorporate with the language of the coun- 
try, and ſubdue, and ſoften it: as it did in the other provinces 
of France and Spain, c. But it is to be obſerved, that, 


upon the whole, this, ſuppoſing it true, does not fall as an 


objection againſt the language, but the people: our manyers 
are alſo leſs poliſhed, than ſome of our neighbours; we are 
not yet arrived, and may we never hereafter arrive, at that 
pitch of moleſle, of delicateſſe, of ſoupleſſe, which we cen- 


ſure in them; and it is but juſt our language correſpond with 


the reſt of our character. We have ſomewhat more of the 
rough virtues of human nature unſubdued, unpoliſhed away 
by art; and when theſe are gone, we my talk as ſoftly, and 
as prettily, as the diſſolute, enervate, [effeminate, I would 
have ſaid, but for the catachreſis] nations on the other {ide 
rfection. 
But the reverend doQor ventures further: Our language, 
* he affirms, is extremely imperfect; its improvements are in 
no proportion to its corruptions; and in muy inſtances it 
* offends againſt every part of grammar”.----What this inge- 
nious author means by. offending againſt grammar, we do 
not apprehend. Is it, that the 75 tongue offends againſt 
the grammar of the ſame tongue ? that were abſurd : a lan- 
guage is not to be judged of and regulated, by any pre- 
conceived forms or rules of grammar, but the grammar, to 
taken from the language: it is the language directs the 
grammar, not vice verſa; ſo that if there be any dilagyee- 
ment between them, the fault muſt be charged on the gram- 
ar, which is ſo far deſicient. Does he mean, that it offends 
againſt the grammat of the Latin, or Greek? that may well 
be, without any fault; for the grammars of all languages 


widely differ: and it would be unjuſt to cenſure any language 
for varying from the grammar rules of another,---If he means 
tat in the englilb, there are many anomalies or departures 


from the general rules: we know of no language without 


them: idiotiſms are perhaps as numerous in Latin or Greek 


as in engliſb. 


Mr. Weiſtead is of opinion, that the gli language is not 
capable of a much greater perfection, than it has already at- 


tained: we have trafficked, he obſerves, with every country 
for the enriching it: the ancients and moderus have both con- 
tributed to the giving it ſplendor and magnificence; the faireſt 


cpons that could be had from the gardens of France and 
Italy, have been grafted on our old ſtocks, to refine the 
yerke, pummel, punch, e. And the word anger, for 

which enumerates above 40. So we ſay, to ſecth or | 
mY flelh,: ſtew prunes, poche eggs, coddle apples, bake 


ſavageneſs of the breed ; 


harſh, antique words, 


— 


we have laid aſide moſt of our 
and retained few but thoſe of good 
and energy: the moſt beautiful poliſh is at length given 
our tongue that it will bear, without deſtroying, an Itering 
the very baſis and ground- work of it: its reutonic ruſt 1s whe 
away; and little dr nothing is wanting, 1 oe a er 

He goes on to argue the 
or harmony. He goes n to arg y ra! oe 
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fection of the Exgliſh, from another very extrinſic 2 wad, 
viz. by comparing the time, and circumſtances of the im- 
provements, made ſince the firſt refiners of it; with thoſe of 
the Greek, Latin, French, and other tongues, that confeſſed- 
ly have riſen to their height. 
Every civilized nation, that author thinks, has its clafſical age ; 
and he ſuggeſts, that the Engliſh are not far from it. So that 
what remains to be done for the Exgliſb tongue, ſhould not 
be to advance, but to fix it where it is, and prevent its decli- 
ning. There is in effect, d of perfection, which when 
a language has once arrived at, it cannot exceed, though it 
may degenerate from it; and thus it happened to the two fineſt 
languages the world has known. | 8 
It may ſeem odd to talk of fixing ſo unſtable a thing as lan- 
uage: the Greek * of St. Baſil, and St. Chryſoſtom, 
ill uſed in that church, the one for ſolemn, the other for 
common days, have been a long time unintelligible to the 
people: ſo much is the 3 reek degenerated from its 
original purity ! Polybius teſtifies, that the articles of truce 
between the Romans and Carthaginians, could ſcarce be un- 
derſtood by the moſt learned Roman antiquaries, 350 years 
after the time of their making. In effect, from the days of 
Romulus, to thoſe of Julius Czar, the Latin was perpetual- 
ly changing ; and what was wrote three hundred years before 
Tully, was as unintelligible in his time, as the Exgliſp and 
French of the ſame period are now : and theſe two have 
changed as much fince William the Conqueror, in about 700 
ears, as the Latin appears to have done in the like term. 
hether our language will decline as faſt as the Roman did, 
may admit of ſome doubt; there being many circumſtances 
in the affairs of the nation, which contributed to that corrup- 
tion, that may not, in all probability, find place among us. 
The French, for theſe 5o years paſt, has been poliſhing as 
much as it will bear, and appears to be now declining, by 
the natural inconſtancy of that people, and the affectation of 
ſome late authors, to introduce cant words, which is the moſt 
ruinous corruption in any language. But without ſome ſuch 
conſideration, there does not ſeem any abſolute neceſſity, why 
a language ſhould be perpetually changing. 
We find examples to the contrary : from Homer to Plutarch, 
are above a thouſand years; and ſo long, at leaſt, Dr. Swift 
thinks, we may allow the Rey of the Greek : the Grecians 
ſpread their colonies round all the coaſts and iſlands of Aſia 
minor, and the Egean ſea, where the language was preſerved 
entire for many ages after they themſelves became provinces to 
Rome, and were over-run by the barbarons nations. The 
Chineſe have books in their language above 2000 years old; 
neither have the frequent conqueſts of the Tartars been able 
to alter it. And the German, Spaniſh, and Italian, have ad- 
mitted few or no changes for ſome ages paſt. 
On ſuch conſiderations, that author moved the then prime 
miniſter, the earl of Oxford, to eſtabliſh a ſociety, or acade- 
my, for the ſettling, and aſcertaining, the purity of our 
tongue, to ſet a mark on the improprieties which cuſtom has 
made familiar, to throw out vitious phraſes and words, to 
correct others, and perhaps retrieve ſome others now grown 
obſolete, and to adjuſt the orthography, pointing, & c. See 
ACADEMY. . A | 
Without ſome ſuch means, he complains, that the fame any 
writer can expect will be ſo ſhort and ſcanty, as by no means 
to be a ſufficient motive to call forth, and engage a man to 
exert his genius. Our language is confined chiefly to theſe 
two iſlands; and it is hard our authors fame ſhould be limited 
in time as well as place. Were it not for the Bible and 
Common-Prayer, we ſhould hardly have been able to under- 
ſtand any thing written a hundred years ago. 
It is a melancholy reflection, that Petrarch ſtill ſpeaks good 
Italian ; whereas Chaucer, who lived an hundred years later, 
is not to be underſtood without a Saxon and French gloſſary. 


And what ſecurity has Dryden himſelf, while things continue 


on their preſent footing, that he ſhall not in a like ſpace of 
time become as obſolete as Chaucer is? 

Grammars, and dictionaries, with whatever care and judg- 
ment they are compoſed, will prove but a feeble ſtay to a 
fleeting language, unleſs they have ſome extraordinary ſan- 
Qion, and authority. And what is to be lamented, ſuch 
writings have contributedto the corruption almoſt as much as 
the perfection of our tongue. See GRAMMAR, and Dic- 
TIONARY. x 

Dr. Gill, Ben Johnſon, and E is certain, by forcin 
the Exzgl;fþ tongue to the Latin method, have clogged, an 
perplexed it with abundance of uſeleſs precepts concernin 
cafes, genders, and declenſions of nouns, tenſes, moods, an 
conjugations of verbs, and other things which our 1 uage 
has Ws to do withal. Nor have even Dr. Wallis, 
Greenwood, c. though ſenſible of the fault in thoſe others, 
been able wholly to keep clear of it themſelves. See Cask, 
GENDER, NUMBER, 27 | 


- 


Borough ENGL1$H. See the article Boxoven. | 
ENGONASIS, erronazis, in aſtronomy, Hercules; one of 
the northern conſtellations. See HERCULES. has 
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ENGRAFTING, GRrarTixs, or GRAFFING, in agticultu 
and gardening, the art, or act, of inſerting, or fiziug, a * 
ſhoot, or bud, of one tree, in the ſtock of another; in order 
cortect, and . fruit. See 114 

rafting is the art of applying a graft, or ſh 
— to * ſtock of another; in ſuch manner, as thy c 
ſap paſſing freely through both, the tree grafted on, May pro- 
duce the ſame kind of fruit with that whence the graft is 
hen. See 22 * , 
ngraſting only differs from immoculation, in that the 

is it kan when the ſap is at the higheſt, in — 
the former ere it riſes, at leaſt, in any quantity. See Iuoch. 
LATION, 


Enprafting is one of the principal 23 in gardeni 
2 the goodneſs of our fruit greatly — 
GARDEN, 
It is very extraordinary that the ſeeds, or kernels, or ſtones ot 
a fruit, as an apple, pear, peach, plumb, cherry, e. being 
ſown, degenerate in the ground; fo, that the tree ariſing from 
it is of another kind, a ſort of wilding, harſher, ſourer, and 
coarſer than that of the parent tree. Lo correct this, trees 
thus reared, muſt be grafted from other better kinds, See 
ORCHARD, NURSERY, c. 
Apples are commonly raiſed by engrafting the intended kind; 
on crab ſtocks, procured by ſowing the kernels : fo are 
procured by grafting on the wild pear ſtock : though for 
dwarf, or wall trees, they generally chuſe to exgraft on the 

nince ſtock. See Dwakfr, Dc. 

hey will alſo do if grafted on the white thorn. Peaches are 

uced by graffing on an almond or plumb-ſtock, ] 

in this fruit, it ſometimes happens that the ſtone ſown, 
duces better fruit than that from which it was taken: but this 
is not common; beſide that the tree in ſuch caſe, is * 
it comes to bear. Plumbs are raiſed by engrafting on a 
ſon, or wild plumb-ſtock : and cherries, on the black-cherry, 


or ſtock, raiſed from ſtones. 
Our beſt gardeners, likewiſe, engraft their leſs kindly trees 


from other better of the ſame ſort, to mend them; as alſo, 
the ſmaller and ſingle flowers, as np c. from the 
>... and finer.---7o produce ſtocks for engrafting ov. See 
rock. 
The _— oh us *. other a—_— and _ 
lous inſtances of engrafting : as of apples on plane, elder, 
thorn, cabbage-ſtalle, 8c. and the like of pears, 6, pears 
on apple trees, on elms, c. cherries on the lawrel; coral 
berries on the plumb : beech on the cheſſnut, oak on the elm, 
gooſeberry on the currant, the vine on the cherry tree, (5, 
Inſeritur lauro ceraſus, partuque coacto 
Tingit adoptivus virginit ora pudor. Auſon. 
Even Daphne coyneſs thou doſt mock, 
And weds the cherry to her ſtock. Cowl: to Exel. 
— Matatumgque inſita mala 
Ferre pyrum, & prunis lapideſa rubeſcere corna. 
Virg. Geor. I. 2. 
— Steriles platani, males geſſere valenteis; 
Caſftanee, fagos; ornuſque mcannit albo "hs 
Flore pyri ; landempne ſues fregere ſub ulmis. Id. ibid. 
origin, and invention of exgrafting, is differently related 
by naturaliſts : Theophraſtus tells us, that a bird having ſwal- 
lowed a fruit whole, caſt it forth into a cleft, or cavity, of a 
rotten tree; where mixing with ſome of the puttiſied parts 
the wood, and being waſhed with the rains, it budded, : 
product within this tree, another tree of a different kind. 
his led the husbandman to certain refle&ions, from w 
ſoon afterwards, aroſe the art of exgrafting. 
Pliny ſets the thing in a different light : a counttyman having 
a mind to make a paliſade in his grounds; that it might en- 
dure the longer, he bethought himſelf to fill up, and ſtrengthen 
the bottom of the paliſade by running, or wattling it with the 
trunks of ivy. effect of this was, that the ſtakes of — 
palifades taking root, became exgrafted into the trunks. — 
produced jorge trees; which ſuggeſted to the hus 
rafting. | 


art of ex 
on, or philoſophy, of arg is ſomewhat ob 
ſcure; and bad not haza given the firſt int, all our Pp 
ledge of nature would never have led us to it. 5 of 
rdinarily attributed to the diverſity of the pores, or duet 
the graft, from thoſe of the ſtock, which change the fur 
of the particles of the juices in paſſing through them to 
reſt of the tree. - #9 | : Agricola, 
Mr. Bradley, on occaſion of ſome obſervatioas of Jom he 
ſuggeſts ſomething new on this head : the ſtock gr = ner 
thinks, is only to be conſidered as a fund of vegetable — 
vrhich is to be filtered through the cyon, an dig efſels of 
brought to maturity, as the time of growth in the d onthe 
the cyon directs. A cyon, therefore, of one kind, pe tree it 
tree of another, may be rather ſajd to take root in iadle 
is grafted in, than to unite itſelf with it: for t . A 
the cyon preſerves its natural purity and intent, 2 at doubt, 
fed and nouriſhed with a mere crab; which is, Ino W 
occaſioned by the difference of the veſſels in the com © 


milk. 


in the 


clean 


pared 
cleft; 


And, 
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m 


cyon 


fix in 


juice 


run d 
is 


> the 


neceſſarily grow and thrive better and faſter than if it were 
t immediately in the ground, there to live on coarſe diet and 
fader of digeſtion : and the fruit produced, by this further 


og : if fed immediately from the more imperfeQly prepared 
and altered juices of the ſtock. f 

The cyon, to ſay no more, is ſomewhat in the condition of 
the foetus in utero, fed from the mother's blood: at leaſt, it 
i; in that of the infant after excluſion, fed with the mother's 


The methods, or kinds of engraſting are various; as grafting 
7 


approach, ſcutcheon . root grafting, re- iterated graft- 

grafting on branches, 

I apparatus, Or inſtruments uſed herein, are ſaws to cut off 

the heads of ſtocks; knives to make clefts 

away the wood ; clay, mixed with horſe-dung, to prevent 

freezing, and with tanners hair to prevent cracking ; baſs 

ſtrings, or * len yarn, to tie the grafts with, and grafting 

. See WAX. 

9 in the cleft, or flock, called alſo ſlir-GRAPT TNG, 
is the moſt ancient, and ordinary way. e have a very 

beautiful deſcription of it in Virgil, II. G 

chiefly uſed for middle fized ſtocks, from one to two inches 

diameter. Its ſeaſon is the months of January, February, and 

March.---The method, as now practiſed, is thus: 

The head of the ſtock being ſawn, or cut off, ſmooth and 


inches deep, with a ſtrong knife, or chiflel, as near the pith 
as may be ka mils it. In this cleft, the gn afting chiſſel, or 
wedge, is put to keep it open. The graft, or cyon, is pre- 


cut, is to be placed exactly in the cleft, ſo, as that the inner 
bark of the cyon may aptly, and cloſely join to the inner 

of the bark, or rind of the ſtock ; in the dexterous per- 
— of which, the chief ſecret conſiſts. If the cleft pinch 
N wedge may be left in it to bear the ſtreſs. 


as M. Gentil adviſes, with moſs, or the freſh bark of a tree 
bound on with oſier. 

The reader, who would have this in more elegant terms, may 
be furniſhed from Virgil : 


and packing ; is practiſed in the latter end of April, or begin- 
ning of May. The method is as follows: 

The top of the ſtock is cut off in a ſmooth, ſtraight plane: 
then the cyon, or graft, is prepared by cutting it on one fide | 


about an inch long; and obſerving its bent, that ſo, when the 


the top of the ſlope, they make a ſhoulder, whereby it is to 
reſton the ſlope of the ſtock. The whole ſlope to be plain and 


the length of the cyon, for a ſtandard tree, it may lie about 
four inches from the ſhoulder ; but for a dwarf, or wall tree, 


weſt, or ſouth- weſt 
bread 


is cut away to thoſe dimenſions, that the cut part of the cyon 
may fit it. Wherein, regard is to be had to the bigneſs of the 
ſtock, and the thickneſs of the bark, to proportion the length 
and breadth of the chip thereto; otherwile t 


cut: part of the cyon on that of the ſtock, they bind t 

together with. woollen yarn, and cover the whole with clay 
an inch above, and as far below the ſtocks head: working it 
round the cyon, till it become ſharp at top, that the rain may 


the wound heals up ſooner; and that, in the mean time, it is 
7h, — 2 from the weather; that it does leſs injury to the 
5 $ 


pinchings : that the bark is more eaſily plac 
lage of the ſap here, than in the cleft : 4 
ſhoots with 


in that: and that it is practicable on ſmaller ſtocks than 
fore they 


E NG 


- and ſo diſpoſed for a more eaſy, plentiful, 
rfect aſſimilation and nutrition; whence the cyon muſt 


ation in the cyon, muſt be finer and further exalted 


cleft, grafting in the rind, whip grafting, grafting by 


C, 


a chiſſel to pare 


Sorg. v. 78. it is 


; a perpendicular cleft is made therein, nearly two 


by cutting it a-ſlope, in form of a wedge, to ſuit the 
only leaving a ſmall ſhoulder on each fide: and, when 


laſtly, the cleft is covered over with clay: or rather, 


Aut rurſum enodes trunci reſecantur, & alte 

Finditur in ſolidum cuneis via: deinde feraces 

Plante immittuntur : nec longum tempus, & ingens 
Exiit ad cœlum ramis felicibus arbos, | 

Miraturque novas ſrondeis, & non ſua poma. | 

ING inthe rind, or ſhoulder-GRAFTING, called alſo ſlicing 


the joint, or ſeam down ſlopewiſe, making the flo 


is fixed to the ſtock, it may ſtand nearly upright. At 
that it may lie even to the fide of the ſtock. As to 


ches. The cyon ed; the outſide is applied to the 
— Kae of the ſtock, and its length and 


th meaſured thereon ; which done, the bark of the ſtock 


e paſſages of the 
in the ſtock and cyon will not meet. Laſtly, laying the 


own it. | 
method has ſeveral advantages over the former: as that | 


rafts, as avoiding thoſe ſevere ſplitrings and 
4 * of in the pat: 
the graf? thrives 
eater vigour, and bears ſooner in this way 


ENG 


hofe of the ſtock : So that grafting may be juſtly compared | GRAFTING is zhe bark, is performed thus: Prepare the ſtock, 
Io Proſecution of this view of that ingenious author, we add 
that the natural juices of the earth, by their ſecretion and 
comminution, in paſſing through the roots, c. before they 
arrive at the cyon, muſt doubtleſs arrive there half elaborated 


and concoct 


and cyon, as in grafting in the rind; but, inſtead of cutti 
the bark of the ſtock, ſlit the ſame on the ſouth weſt fide 
from the top, almoſt as long as the ſloped part of the cyon 
and at the top of the flit looſen the bark, with the top of your 
knife. Thruſt your inſtrument, made of ivory, ſilver, or 
the like, and formed at the end like the ſlope end of the cyon 
but much leſs, down, between the bark and wood, to make 
room for the cyon; which being put in the bark, is to be ſo 
— as that it may fall cloſe to the ſtock, and edges of 

cyon. 
GRAFTING by approach, called alſo inarching, and abla&ation. 
1 9 1 
FRAFTING, or Towgue-GRAPTING, is a ſort of 

grafting in the rind, proper for ſinall ſtocks, from an inch 

iameter to a quarter of an inch. Mr. London ſpeaks of 
& a2 the moſt effetual way of any, and that moſt in, 

2. 

In this, the ſtock and cyon ate to be of the ſame bigneſs, 
on to be ſloped off a full inch, or more; and the like 
to be done to the ſtock ; and ſo the one to be tied to the other. 
Otherwiſe, the top of the ſtock being cut off, a ſhoulder is 
to be made in the graft: and the reſt to be performed as already 
ſhewn under grafting in the rind. 
This method is alſo improved by what they call tipping, or 
tonguing; which is, the making a ſlit with a knife in the bare 
part of the ſtock, downwards; and the like in the ſloped face 
of x cyon, 2 N 214 Po by thruſting 
one lice into the other, ti lace of the cyon 
q; har of the ſtock. ö 1 Een 
iae-G RAFTING. In this, the cyon is prepared as in wh; 
grafting, but the head of the ſtock is not cur off. Oaly, om 
a ſmooth part on the weſt fide, ſo much of the bark is 
off as the cyon will cover; then flitting both cyon and ſtock, 
as in the laſt article, they bind the two tog , and Cloſe 
them up with clay. At the year's end, the top of the ſtock 
is cut off at the grafted place, ſlopewiſe, and the place cover- 
+ ed 14 — 82. 1 1 
cutc heon-& RAF TIN e, is another method of grafting in the 
rind, practiſed in June, July, and Auguſt; Ties te bark 
will not part from the ſtock. It is performed, by ſlitting the 
bark of the ſtock in form of the capital letter T, looſening it 
with the point of a knife, and clapping in a cyon, prepared as 
above, See SCUTCHEON. 
Crown-GRAFT1NG, is when four or more grafts, ate placed 
round the ſtock; between the bark and the rind, ſomewhat 
in the manner of a crown.----This is only practiſed in the 
larger trees, which are capable of receiving a number of 
grafts and are too big to be cloven. The method is in all 
re $ the ſame as that already delivered for grafting in the 
rin | | 
Root-GRAF TING, is a modern invention, treated on at 1 
by Agricola: its intention is ſomewhat different from t 
— being for the propagation, or multiplication of 
ants. 

o perform this, take a graf? or of a y tree 
which you intend to propagate and a ſmall piece pe p Bore 
of another tree of the ſame kind, or very like it ; or elſe 
pieces of roots cut off of other trees, in tranſplanting ; and 
whip-graft them together: obſerving, that the two but-ends 
of the graf? and root be united, and that the rind of the root 
join that of the graft. Theſe may, afterwards, be planted out 
at pleaſure, and the piece of root will draw the ſap, and feed 
the graft, as the ſtock does the other way. 

This way of propagation is very eaſy and expeditious ; roots 
being more plentiful than ſtocks : by this method the pieces of 
roots of one crab-ſtock, or apple-ſtock, will ſerve for 20 or 
30 apple graf, and the like of other trees. The ſame is an 
excellent way for mw tender trees, that will hardly bear 
being grafted in the ſtock. Add, that trees thus grafted, bear 


ther way, See Dware. 

Re-iterated GRAFTING, or grafting 4 4 double, or triple inci- 
ſion, is another method mentioned 8 to perform 
which, firſt graft a good cyon on a ſtock, and cut it away to 
one half, or a third ; then fix another gref? to it, of a 
better kind; and a third to that: for ſtill, the oftener a tree is 
exgrafted, the finer fruit it produces. | 
By this method, that author aſſures us, he produced muſcat 


rafied with a pound pear, on which he grafted a ſummer 

| Pon Chretien ; and when the branch of this latter had hor 

he grafted on it a cyon of ; which he alſo cut, and 
grafted on it a cyon of a Muſcat pear. 

ENGRAFTING of branches, Agricola mentions as a very certain 
and profitable operation, beſt practiſed on large, full grown, and 
even 01d trees. 

To do this, half or more of the branches muſt be lopped off, 
and grafzs of three or four years old be applied to them; takin 


care to have ſtakes, or other things, to ſupport them again 


» Which muſt have a good body, and confiſtence, be- 
can bear cleaving. | | 


the wind, Sc. 
He 


ſooner, and are more eaſily dwarfed, than thoſe done any o- 


pears, that were admirable; making, at firſt, uſe of a ſtock 
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Tie adds, that by this method, you will have, perhaps, the 


ſame year, at leaſt, the ſecond or third, ſuch a quantity of | 


fruit, as the youngeſt and ſoundeſt tree would hardly pro- 
duce. | 
ENGRAFTING of the ſmall pox. See INOCULATION. 


ENGRAILED, or INGRAI1LED, iu heraldry (from the French | 


Freſle,” hail) is when a thing is repreſented with its edges 


ragged, or notched circularly, as if broke by ſomething fall- | 


ing on it. See Tab. Herald, fig. $6. © albert; 
It differs from indented, in that the breaches: there are all in 
ſtrait lines; but here ſemi - circular: and from invedted, in 
that the points of the little arches are turned inwards towards 
the middle of the field; which in invected, are turned out- 
Wards. See INDENTED, and INvEcTE6D.---Spelman expteſſes 
it in Latin by inabricatut, others by ingrediatut, and others by 
raatnus. 2-1 ö 


ENGRAVING , or Gzaving, the art, ot act of cutting 


metals, and precious ſtones, and repreſenting figures, letters, 


and other matters thereon. See SCULPTURE, + 
* The word is a compound. of the prepoſition. in, and the 
Greek „abe, I write, Though. Menage, after Salmaſius 
derives it from the Latin cawvare, to hollow; others from 


the Latin, graphiare, and others from the German, graben, |. 


q. d. lere, to dig out. In Latin it is called /cu/ptura and 


cælatura, 


Engraving is properly a dige of ſculpture; though with us | 


it generally ſlands contra-diſtinguiſhed from ſculpture; as the 


latter, popularly called carving, expreſſes the formin of figures, | 


. 


c. emboſſed, or in relievo; and the latter, thoſe indented, 
or in creux. See RELIEVo, and CREUX. | 
Among the French, the term eagraving, graveure, is of more 
extent. It includes all ſculpture, both that performed with 
the chiſſel and knife, on marbles and woods, in relieyo; and 
that in metals, ſtones, &'c. with the grayer, indented. See 
SCULPTURE. 


Exgraving is divided into ſeveral branches, according to the 


matters it is practiſed on, and the manner of performing it. 
The original way of exgraving on wood is now diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of cutting in wood; that on metals with aqua 
fortis, is called e/ching ; that by the knife, .burniſher, punch, 


aud ſcraper, mez20tinto; that on ſtones, for tombs, c. carv- 


* 


ing or ſtone cutting; and laſtly, that performed with the graver 
un metals, as copper, braſs, iteel, ſilyer, &'c. as alſo on pre- 
cCious ſtones, cryltals, c. retains alone the primitive denomi- 


nation of engraving. See CUTTING in Hood, Eroh ix, 


MezzoTinToO, Sc. | | | 
Eugraving is an art, for the greateſt part, of modern inven- 
tion; having its riſe no earliet than the 16th century. The 


ancients, it is true, practiſed eygraving on precious ſtones and | 


ctyſtals, with very good ſucceſs; and there are (till ſome of 
their works remaining, equal to any production of the later 


elke, they have a kind of lathe, like that of the pewterets; ex- 


ages. But the art of engravixg on plates, and blocks of N 
to afford prints, or impreſſions, was not known till after th 
invention of painting in oil,  _ | | 

The diſcovery is aſcribed to Maſb Finiguerra, a goldſmith of 

Florence; who having uſed to take impreflions of every thing 
dhe cut, in clay; and to caſt melted ſulphur in this mould; at 
length hit on a way of taking the impreſſions thereof on paper, 
by ſmearing this figure of ſulphur with oil and lamp-black, 

See PRINTING. 8 | 
The ſecret ſoon got abroad, and coming to the hands of Al- 
bert Durer and Lucas, they greatly improved it, and began 
to engrave on wood and copper, in which they ſucceeded to 
admiration. Yorks J + 

ExGRAVING in copper, is employed in repreſenting divers ſub- 

jieects, as portraits, hiſtories, landskips, foliages; figures, build- 
ngs, Sc. either after paintings, ot deſigns made for the pur- 

t is performed either with the graver, or with aqua fortis.---- 
For the firſt, there needs but little apparatus, and few inſtru- 
ments. The plate you work on. being well poliſhed, is co- 
vered over with a thin skin of virgins wax, and on this, the 
draught, or deſign, done in black lead, red chalk, or other 
ungummed matter is laid; and rubbed down for the wax tb 


* 
a 


take off. The deſign thus transferred upon the wax, is traced 1 
thtough on the copper, with a point -or needle: then heating ame The 


the plate, and king off the wax, the ſtrokes remain; to b 
followed, heightened, Ac. unte the tenor of the de. 

ſign, wich the graver, which is to be very ſharp, and well 
tempered. | we 


In the conduct of the graver conſiſts all the art; for which x works, they have cupper, or pewzer too 


there are no rules to be given; all depending on the habitude, 
diſpoſition, and genius of the artiſt. | | 
The other inſtruments are, a cuſhion, or ſand- bag, to lay the 
plate on, to five it the neceſſary turns and motions.---A bur- 
uiſher, round at one end, and ufually flattiſh at the other, to 
rad out flips and failures, foften the ſtroaks, &9c.--A ſeraper, 
to pare off the ſurface, on occaſion.---And a rubber of black 
cloth, or hat, to fill up the ſtrokes, that it may appear how 
the work proceeds. | | 
ENGRAVING in copper with aqua fortis. See the article Erch- 
ING. ok 429 F ” " *** 
Exo RAVING on precious ſtones, is the repreſenting of figures, or | 


|| - The diamond is fred in a braſs. dif, and thus applied g 


1 
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devices, either in relievo, or indented, on divers ki 
liſhed ſtones. See PRECIOUS Stores. finds of har 
he art of exgraving on precious ſtones, is one of thoſe y 
in the aucients excelled ; there being divers antique agar . 
nelians, and onyx's,/ which ſurpaſs any thing of that kind 
| moderns have ptoduced. Pyrgoteles among the Greeks — 
Dioſcotides under the firſt emperors of Rome, are the 
eminent engravets we read of: the former was * 


ſo eſt 
Alexander, that he forbad any body elſe to engraye bis hee? 


and Auguſtus's head, engraven by the latter, w f 
— 5 beautiful, that the ſucceeding emperors choſe | firs 
All the polite arts having been butied under the tui 
0 Roman empire, the art of engraving on ſtones met 0 the 
fate} At was retrieved in Italy, at the beginning of the! 
century; when one John of Florence, and after him Dol 
nic of Milan, performed works of this kind no way tobeg, 
ſpiſed. ieee offs 15 CTC O01 n 
From that time, ſuch ſculptures became common enough 
Europe, and particularly in Germany, whence great * 
bers were ſent into orher countries; but they came (1 
the beauty of thoſe of the ancients ; eſpecially thoſe on 
cious ſtones; for as to thoſe NR the Germans, and 
after ow example, the French, c. have ſucceeded wel 
enough. 313 % 4 £44 a „ | 
In this branch of engraving, they make uſe either df the du. 
mond, or ermery.--« Phe diamond, which is the hatdeſt, ang 
moſt perfect of all precious ſtones, is only cut by i ſe 6, 
with its. own«matter;/ See DiramonD, c. | : 
- The firſt thing; is to cement two rough diamonds to the eng; 
of two ſticks, big enough to hold them ſteady by, in the 
hands; and to rub or grind them againſt each other, till t 
be bro to the figure deſired. The duſt, or powder, mb. 
cd off, ſerves afterwards to poliſh them; which is performed 
with a kind-of mill, that turns a wheel of ſoft iron, See La. 
Pinar. | 


the wheel, which is covered with diamond duſt, mixed up 

with oil of olhives: and when the diamond is to be cur 
facet-wiſe, they apply firſt one face, then another, to the 
wheel; . £6332 3 4 gs 19.5 

/ | Rubies, Sapptires, and Topares, are cut and formedtheſume 

way, on a copper wheel; and poliſhed with tripoli, diluted 

JJ K 

As to rubies, 8, hyacinths; amethyſts, garnets, 

| and other of thè ſoſter ſtones, they are ee 

moiſtened with:emery and watet; and poliſhed with tripoli, 

on à pewter-wheel Lapis, opal, 22 are poliſhed on a 
wooden Wheel. 

Io faſhion-and engrave vaſes of agat, cryſtal, lapis, or the 


cepting, that whereas the latter is to hold the veſſels, witch 
are to be wronght' with proper tools; the formenggenerally 
halds the tools, which are turned by a wheel, and the veſſels 
held to them to be cut and engraved, either in relievo, or 
other wiſe: tremembring from time to time, to moiſten the 
tools with diamond - duſt and oil; or, at leaſt, emery and 
Water. nn PA is 
To 2 figures or devices ati any of theſe ſtones, when 
poliſhed; ſuch as medals, or ſeals, &'. they uſe a little iron 
wheel, the two ends of whoſe axes are received within two 
pieces of iron placed upright, as in the turners lathe; to be 
brought cloſer, or ſet further apart, at pleaſure. At one 
end o one of the axes, are fitted the proper tools, being kept 
tight by 2 skrew. Laltiy, the wheel is turned by the foot; 
and the ſtoue applied by the hand to the tool; and thus ſhifted 
and conducted as occ requires. —— 
The tools are generally of iron, ſometimes of braſs, As to 
their form, it is vatious, but PRONE L ſome reſemblance 
to chiſſels, gouges, Se. ſome have ſmall round heads like but- 
tons; others, like ferrels, to take the pieces out; others, fat, 
So. Thele tools are not applied dire&ly againſt tac ſtone ; 
but, as it ſidewiſe; thus wearing, and, as it Were, 
 1grinding off the fubſtance. And till, whether it be os 
or letters, or characters, the manner of application 15 dle 
tools;ag above obſerved, are to be frequent} 
moi ſtened with diamond-doſft, and oil of olives. 4 
ſtone is eng raven they poliſh it on a wheel of T — 
of hogs briſtles, with tripoli. For the Tree, and leis dene 
0 992 d the 
lich the ground, or plain parts, with tripoli, Oe. WHr”*, 
* ire — ner, as thoſe wherewith the gravins 
is performed. A oY ; ho 
EXGRAVING' os Steel, is chiefly employed in cutting pun . 
matrices, and dies, proper bot ſttiking coins, medals, 
counters. See COINATE. 55 | we the 
The method of engraving, with the inſtruments, Se a7 
ſame for coins, as for medals and counters : all the 5 5 
conſiſts in their greater or leſs relievo ; the by s; 
coins being much leſs conſiderable than that of m ee 
and that of counters ſtill leſs than that of. Oo: 


Mubatr. 


"The 
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he begins immediately with the creux; but it is only when 
the intended work is to be cut very ſhallow. The firſt thing 
is to deſign his figures; then he moulds them in white wax, 
of the ſixe and Epch required: and from this wax he graves 
his punch. 


ved; on Which, before they temper, or harden it, the in- 
— whether a head, or a reverſe, is cut, or carved 
in relievo. The inſtruments uſed in this graving in relievo 
which are much the ſame as thoſe wherewith the finiſhing of 
the work in creux, is effected, are of ſteel. The principal 
are gravers of divers kinds, chiſſels, flatters, c. when the 
punch is finiſhed, they give it a very high temper ; that it 
may the better bear the blows of the hammer, wherewith it 


ON. ; $5 nn 

What they call matrice, or matrix, is 4 piece of good ſteel of 

a cubic form, called alſo 7* ; Whereon, the relievo of the 

punch is ſtruck in creux. It is called matrix, becauſe in the 

cavities Or indentures thereof, the coins, or medals, ſeem 

formed, or generated, as animals are in the matrix of their 

mother. To ſoften this ſteel, that it may more eaſily take 

the impreflions of the punch, they make ir red-hot; and after 

(triking the punch thereon in this ſtate, they proceed to touch 

up, or finiſh the ſtrokes and lines, where, by reaſon of their 

fineneſs, or the too great relievo, they are any thing de- 

fective; with ſome of the tools abovementioned. See Ma- 

TRICE. 

The figure thus finiſhed, they proceed to engrave the reſt of 
the medal, as the mouldings of the border, the engrailed ring, 

letters, c. All which, particularly the letters and engrail- 
ment, are performed with little ſtee] punches, well tempered, 


puncheons, to engrave the creux of the matrix ; ſo on ſome 
occaſions, they make uſe of the creux of the matrix, to en- 
ve the relievo of the punch. 
Fo ſee, and judge of the exgraving in creux; divers means 
have been deviſed to take the impreſſions. therefrom, as the 
work proceeds. Sometimes they make uſe of a compoſition 
of common wax, turpentine, and lamp-black; which always 
retaining irs ſoftneſs, eaſily takes the impreſſion of the part of 
the graving it is applied to. But this only ſerving to ſhew the 
wor prece-mieal, they have had recourſe to other ways, to 
ſhew the whole figure. The firſt, by pouring melted lead on 
a piece of paper, and clapping the matrice thereon : the ſe- 
cond, with melted ſulphur, managed the ſame way : and the 
third, proper only where the gravirg is ſhallow, by laying 
a piece of ſoft paper on the graving, and over the paper a 
leat of lead ; when, giving two or three blows with a 
— on the lead, the paper takes the impreſſion of the 
work. 
Muhen the matrix is quite finiſhed, they temper it, rub it well 
with pumice- ſtone, and clean out the ſtone again with a hair- 
bruſh; and laſtly, poliſh it with oil and emery. In this con- 
dition it is fit for the mill, to be uſed to ſtrike coins, medals, 
Sc. See ColxixG, ; 
After the like manner, are the matrices for caſting of printing 
letters engraven, See Letter FOUNDERY. 
ENGRAVING of ſeals, flamps, punchions, marking irons, gilding 
ont, and other matters, for goldſmirhs, pewterers, book- 
binders, c. either in relievo, or indenture, is performed at- 
ter the manner laſt deſcribed. See SEAL, c. 
NGRAVING is wood. See CUTTING in wood, 
ENGROSSING, the writing a deed over fair, and in proper 
legible characters. See Coyy, CALLIGRAPHUS, &c. 
NGROSSING, in matters of trade, ſignifies the buying up any 
commodity in the groſs; or foreſtalling the market. See 
FortsTAL, and MonoPOLY. 
ENGUICHE,, in heraldry, is applied to the great mouth of a 
— — when it has a rim of a different colour from the 
horn itſelf. | 
3 2 machine, better known under the name of 
microſcope, See M1CROSCOPE, (20 — 
ENHARMONIC, the laſt of the three genera, or kinds of 
muſic. See Music, and GENUS. | 
The exharmonic genus, is ſaid to have been thus called by rea- 
ſon of its ſuperior excellence; though wherein that conſiſts, 
ſays Mr. Malcolm, we do not ſee. It was by all acknow- 
ledged ſo difficult, that few could practiſe it. : 
The ſeveral genera are divided into diaſtems, upon which the 
differences depend: thoſe of the enbarmonic are the die/ts 
and ditonum: thoſe of the chromatic, the hemitonium and tri- 
| bemitonium; and in the - diatonic, the hemitonium, or limma, 
aud the zomns. _ 191 &: 
t under theſe general names, which diſtinguiſh the genera, 
e are ſeveral different intervals, or ratio's, which conſti- 
- tte the chroai, or colores generum, or ſpecies of enharmonic, 


chromate, and diatoric. See DiATONIC,, and CHROMA- 


Vor. I. 


This punch is a piece of ſteel, or at leaſt of iron and ſteel | ENMA 


is (truck, to give the impreſſion to the matrice. See PUNcH - ENNEADECAETERIS = in 


ENS 


he engraver in ſteel uſually begins with punches, or pun- | ENHARMONICAL Dieſt. See the article Dir 51s, 
1 hich are in relievo, and ſerve for making the creux, | ENHERITANCE. On article — 
or cavities of the matrices, and dies. Though, ſometimes, | ENIGMA. See the article ENTCMA. 


ENIXUM S, among chymiſts, a neutral ſalt, neither acid 


nor alcalious, but participating of both. See NEUTRAL, 
ALCAL1, c. : 
Such are common ſalt, nitre, allum, vitriol, &c. See SALT, 
NirkE, ALLUM, V1TR1OL, e. | 
Nik“, ln hera z is when a chief has two lines 
drawn from the middle of the upper edge, to the fides, the 
depth of half the chief; the two lines including an obtuſe an- 
gle, whoſe vertex is the centre of the top of the chief. See 
Tab. Herald, fig. 9. 
The heralds conceive this, as bearing ſome reſemblance to 
fleeves; whence the etymology of the word, from the French 
manche, ſleeve. It differs from chappe, where the lines come 
from the top to the bottom of the chief. 
chronol a cycle, or period 
of nineteen ſolar years. See Crets, ee 
The word is Gieek, uα,jLb ng, formed of , nine, Za 
ten, and „he year. 
Such is the lunar cycle invented by Meton, at the end where 
of the moon returns to the ſame point, ſrom which it depar- 
ted. Whence the Jews, Athenians, and other nations, who 
were minded to accommodate the lunar months to the 1o- 
lar year, made uſe of the emneadecaeteris; allowing to ſe- 
ven of the years thirteen months a piece, and to the reſt 
twelve. 
The Jewiſh ENNEADECAETER1S is properly a cycle of 19 
lunar years, beginning from molad tohu, and returning again 
and again; whereof, every 3d, 6th, 8th, 11th, 14th, 17h, and 
19th, are emboliſmic, or of 38 days, 21 hours a-piece ; the 
reſt common, or of 354 days, ; hours a-piece. See YEAR. 
---Conſequently, the Jewiſh enneadecaeteris is 6939 days, 18 
| hours, See EMBoOL1SMic. 


and very ſharp. Add, that as they ſometimes make uſe of | ENNEAGON *, in geometry, a figure of nine angles, and 


nine ſides. See Pol YGO. 

The word is formed of ee nine, and yo angle. 

In fortification, ENNEAGON denotes a place with nine baſti- 

ons, See FORTIFIED place. | 

ENNEATICAL Days, are every ninth day of a ſickneſs; 
which ſome imagine naturally occaſion a great alteration, ei- 

their for the better or worſe. See CRITIcAL Days. 

ENNEATICAL Years, are every ninth year of a man's life. See 

CLIMACTERIC. 

ENORMOUS * 3 exceſſive, or monſtrous, eſpecial- 

Ii in bulk.-----The Coloflus of Rhodes was of an enormous 
ature. See Cotossus. | | 
The word is formed of the privative e and norma: rule g. 4. 
void of, or contrary to rule, or meaſure, contra normam. 
In the corrupt ages of Latinity, they uſed innormis and inor- 
mis. 

In the French juris nce, læſio enormis, enormous damage, 

is that which exceeds half the value of the thing ſold. 

EN QUEST, or Inquesr, in law, denotes an inquiſition of a 

jury, by * witneſſes, See INQUISITION. 

is is the moſt uſual manner of trial, in all cauſes, both ei- 

vil and criminal, within this realm.-----In civil cauſes, after 
proof is made on either fide, of ſo much as each party thinks 
good for himſelf; if the doubt be in the fact, it is referred to 
the diſcretion of twelve indifferent men, impanelled by the 
ſheriff for that purpoſe; and as they bring in their verdict, ſo 
judgment paſſeth; for the judge ſaith, che jury findeth the fact 
thas.---For the engueſt in criminal cauſes. See JuRY. 

ENRICHED Column. See the article COLUMN. 

ENROLLMENT, See the article INROLLMENT. 

Clerk of the ENROLLMENTS of Fines, See CLERK of the En- 
rollments. ; | 

ENS, Entity, Being, in metaphyſics, is applied, in a general 
ſenſe, ro every thing which the mind any way apprehends, 
and whereof it affirms, denies, proves, or diſproves any thing. 
This, other philoſophers call cegitabile, and intelligibile ; 
and the logicians, thema. 

Exs, in aleſs general ſenfe, ſignifies ſomething that is, or exiſts 
ſome way further than by being conceived, or being capable 
of being conceived in the mind.---This is particularly called, 
ent poſiti vum, or reale, poſitive, or real being.---In oppoſition 
to which ſtands vn ent. See Non-Exrirr. | 

Exs, in its proper, or reſtrained ſenſe, is that to which there are 
real attributes belonging; or that which bas a reality, not on- 
ly out of the intelle&, but in itſelf, -— This is what is properly 
meant by res, thing ; and what we otherwiſe call ens reale, 
and alſo ſubſtance. See SUBSTANCE, | | 

Exs rationis, is that which depends wholly on the mind; or 
which exiſts only in the imagination;---Of which — diſtin- 

iſh three kinds: ens rationis eſfectivum, which is done, or 
produced by the mind; as knowledge: ens rationis ſubecti- 
vum, which is received into the mind; as ſcience: and 'exs 
rationis objectivum which is repreſented by the mind ; as a 
chimera, a golden mountain, or the like. a} 
Which laſt, if it have no other manner of being, i. e. if it be 
repreſented ſo as ir does not, or cannot be, it is what we moſt 
properly call ens rationis.--- The generality of ſchool philoſo- 


| 7Q phers, 


— ̃ N 


ENS ENT 


phers, and the Peripatetics among the reſt, afſert,, that. here A military eu/ign, on a medal of a Roman colony, denote: 
are of theſe entia _— 9 8 Others deuy there are, a colon peopled with old ſoldiers. 0 t 
or can be any ſuch thing. ENSIGN, is alſo uſed for an officer in the infantry, Who bearsthe 
Exs, or Exs primum, among chymilts, dengtes the 6fficacias ere or Hold i dg. abe Longing Reder, and teil. 


” uw 


3 el he bel . 
e captain is 4 take it iu his Ide enſign is under 
ommand of the r 455 d wh his abſence w_ " 


= ora „ in architsQuee, is. that pare of ri 
of column which: is- over the capital; com 
architrave, frize, and corniche. See AkcmtRave, F 


of any natural mixt. body, whether animal yegerable, or 
ſſile; 4 all the qualities or virtues of A | 

of the mixt, are comprehended in a m C 

SENCE. 


Patacelſus pretends to baye been able to f Ge 
mam from bodies, and with jt to eff, 92015 ee 
wards the renovation, and reſtoration, of 10 P 
ceſles are ſo obſcurely geliyereg, that pobody has been i 


0 7 


—.— 


dess 


to try and Cor Nenn. 5 

Mr. Boyle gives u 12 over? from M. is Febure, : apberdby ghe | o 0 1 word foems formed of the Latin eie, ar ind, 
primum 2 ' WM. 

N the efforts of 1 n "The — r is alſo called therraheations; and. 


2. of bawm, Kr et are no ways 
atacelſus; and inſtances in a ſpecial 
friend of his, who, 97 os, it only for a fortnight, the 
nails of his hands and feet fell off, and were ſycceeded by a 
ſet of new ones, which convinced ined ch far of its efficacy, | | 
that he left off raking it himlelf:, but Tome of it to an 
old woman of ſeventy years of a age, whe rved in the houſe, | 
it produced the menſes again ; 85 ſo 1 as won- 
derfully to ſtartle the woman. If 
Upon giving a little of it to an old hen, her feathers . to 
moult on the ſixch day, aud ſhe grew ſtark naked; but before 
fortnight was over, ſhe had others in their room, fairer, and 


etter coloured thau the former. 
The relation is odd enough; yet conſidering the hand we have 


by Vi 
inferior to thoſe, of and Vignola, arnament: it is different in the diff we — 


Indeed Þ conſiſts of the three grand parts,-or — above. 
mentioned, in all; but thoſe parts conſiſt of a greater, or kf 
number o ' particular members, or. anne as the ae 
are mare or leſa zich. See Oh. 
Vignola makes the entallature a quarter of the height ih 
whole column, in all the orders. See Coluu x 

In the Tuſcan and Dotie, the architrave, 'frize, and 

5 all of the ſame height. See F'uscan, and — 
the louie, Corinthian, and Compoſite, the whole emtablayr; 
—— fitteen parts; five of them are allowed for the uch. 
trave, four for the frize, and fix for the corniche. See lou, 
CORINTHIAN, e. 


it * and how eaſily the thing is tried, it is much no | ENTARLATURE, or ENTABLAMENT, is ſometimes alſo vfed foe 
body has yet _— to . 4. it. The proceſs is the laſt row of ſtones on the top of the wall of a buildny, 
thus : | whereon the timber and covering reſt. 

Having gathered, e. gr. ſome bawm, or other fitting plant, at | As this is frequently made to projet beyond the naked of the 


the proper ſeaſon = time; beat it into a pulp in a marble 
mortar, and putting it into a bolt-head, hermetically ſealed, 
digeſt it forty days in a dunghil, or other analogous heat. 

his done, take out the matter which will now be more li- 


—— ſome authors call it in Latin fu. 
uch an entablature does not ſtand on 

9 it lets the water fall on the foot of the 
— 


ENTAIL, in lav, ſignifies fee tail, or fee entailed ; thi x, 
abridged, curtailed, or limited to certain conditions. Ser Fry, 
and Tait.--For the docking of an entail. See Docking, 


quid than before, and ſeparating from it the dregs, or groſſer 
750 digeſt it anew jn a gentle bath; that the remaining 
er parts may alſo ſubſide : filtrate it, and add to it the 


fixed falt, drawn from the former dregs, dried and calcined. | and Rzecov REcovERY. * ALLE bat 
To the ae thus prepared, add equal parts of the liquor of ENTE“, in heraldry, literally implies weed; and is uſed by 
good ſea-ſalt well purified, and melted, and then let it run the foreign heral ds to FO $ a method of marſhalling, litle 

— deliquigm. Laſtly, ſeal up the mixture in.a bolt-head ; known et we have an inſtance of it in the 

and expoſe it to the ſun fix weeks longer. At the end of | fourth grand Juanes of bis — to royal ' enfigh ; whoſe 

which er * ens primum 4 the 47 e. and ſwim- wp = __ rope tea impaled with ancient 

ming on t uor, in a liquid, tranſparent form, ſometimes N y 

of « green, an and Corning > reddiſh colour, according to the ENT 5 Dal and d 4 Greek term, by which At- 

plant u | e ccurring in any oinet 
Exs Veuerit, or Flower of Neun, 2 chimical pre 2 7 77 from] author has given the © iy td 8 an« Wüetsrberr! infinite perplei- 

vitriol, firſt publiſhed by Mr. Boyle; held a ſpecific in the ty to difcover its eating. wot 

rickets, and much commended in nervous caſes, obſtinate | Baring hap? Varbar 5 even 1 aye conſulted the devil 

cachexies, loſs of appetite, and obſtructions of all Kinds. about it; 1 his * on Themiſtius, wie- 

It is prepared by ſubliming equal parts of the powder of cy- | tht from 14 dey 1 or blip ſelf Ns how not, he renders it N 

prus vitriol, (calcined till it is of a dark colour) and of 1 * perettibabia, which is not a whit E clearer.” 

ammoniac, into the form of yellow flower. It, has its bade 0 Free FO, Ra a int retatio ſoul AT to 1 

een particles of Venus, copper, therein, imparted by the | 4 1 72 8 z pipe AF — 7 „e 
ENSCONCED, in the military art. See the 8 In- dem that Ariſtotle took the ul Hug a mode of the body; 4 

$SCONCED. Cr Sh bein g doubtleſs a mode of body. See Bon, 
ENSEMBLE, a French termi, ſometimes uſed in an- | Mop, . 


n es hold ente lecbia to ſignify a#; 1 
ao it, =, ſuppoſe x 57 15 of the MM Mmpound, or animal, 0 
Accotdingly, ſome define it any act, wt 


age; literal] ' fignifying to ether, or - w 5 a 
being | formed from the Lane an f 490 
In architecture, we ſay the enſemble, — tou 17 hich) of a4 


building, meaning the whole work, or oom di confider- | | bn ö ot 3 conſidered as capable of pt 
ed together, and * in parts: and ddmetim . al the relative || forming ſome operation” in the body. - --- Others "ow 11 
proportion of the parts Li the Whole. Al thofe pieces of baild- | | fabſtancial 15 whereby a thing is, what it is, in 

ing make a fine exſemble. aner. 


2 other, ue thoſe the lateſt Peripatetics agree that tt 
enrelechi whereby Ariſtotle meant to explain the . 


ture of the foul, is ejther ſome mode of the body, as motivl, 
Or e all. OM thus the hh notion comes 


e 


To judge well of a work, a ſtatue, or if, ork, of ſculp 1 
_ one muſt firſt 'exatnine, Whether the enſemble be 


Nes tout fry of a painting, is that Vartblay which eſdlts 
from the diſtribution of the ſeveral objects or figures, whereof 


it is compoſed. --- This picture is good, taking the parts 70 | 


K "#1 


rately : but the zout enſemble is naught. 24A, 

NSIFORMIS Ene. See the ene XirnofpEs. ERFERIN 25 1 an Shs 10 ance Cur- 
SIGN, in the military' art, a banner, Ot 8 frs; oak | $627 12 2915 x 

which the ſoldiers are according to es com: XIE F 1 "RC CELE, * in medicine; a rupture, 4 

panies, or pes ref lor to. "Bee F To .OLOURS, of the 5 8 Nur rens. and HYDRENT 

The Turkei r, A horſts rail thoſe of the Euto 725 POET dee Top ibis; und won 

urkiſh exſigxs, are 8: utopeans F e Greek, , | 

are pieces of ta £ wich divers figures, colours, 7 * #4 —.— Sal m—_—_— 900 5 5 M. 1 10 

devices thereon. Xenophon tells vs, that the en, lobte by * | kind of Herne or rupture, 80 

the Perſians, was a golden eagle on a 7 flag "te Corin-⸗] inteſtin ticulat the Thin, all either into "the gt Tag 

thians bore the winged horſe, or Pegaſus, in * the Athe- | | the ed udges NA. f 4 wn 

dans an owl : the Meſſenians, the Greek N u; the La- | There tee Kinds of exterocele,; the perfect, which happert 


ven the inteſtine falls into the ſcrorutn; and the imperfed, 


when it otity falls iuto the groin.” 

The next . — the 'exzerotele, is the relanntion, or he it 
fion of the lower part of the peritonæum, wherein f 
teſtines are contgined.—-The remote cauſts are _ I 22 


cedæmonians the 4 

The Romans had a great diverſity of enfigns ; the wolf, mino- 
taur, horſe, boar, and at length the eagle, where they ſtop- 
ped: this was firlt aſſumed in the 
See EAGLE. 


of the col, ate 
of Marius. * 1 


— 


ENT ENT 


ent exerciſes, great coughs, frequent vomiting, much cry 
— (9c. whence it is that children are much ſubject * 


Ade end is chiefly by external | applications, as truſſes. | 
boulſters. 1. 
eFERO-EPIPLOCELE,/ tnirevoratmngoricn, A kind of 
rupture, Wherein the inteſtines, and n or cle 5 2 
gether into the ſcrotum. See Sh The 
me as thoſe of the enterocsle. 'Sec'ENPEROCELE. 
ENTERO-EPIPLOMPHALUS */2 Kind of 
Pa ps pr ²˙ vJT poder ck: 
12 61 nd 2 i 
r The word i r eme, carl, and aud Ganor en n in wat hy def -er of chi Cong 


| aud Feeling, 4s it a pet ception of a 1 22 o do ſ 
RO-H NO bil. ALUS *, in medicine,” a Rido | th; 33 
ENTES omphalus, wherein, deſide a Jiſpuceibg and bunch Yin of þ © we By Very Ate r N 1 ee 


where it once gets footing, mote powerfully on the aſi 
ons and actions of men, than Mer cont, 4 . — — 
both together; men being moſt forwardly obedient to the im- 
os ſhey receiv Se N 4 
on to this wa immediate revelati- 
on, of illumination withchr ach, and certainty —_ 
. reaſun is loſt upon them; they are above it: they ſee 
the Night infuſed — their der onderftundae, and they cannot be 
4 — like the light of f bright fan-ſhine, it ſhews itſelf, and 
heeds no other: pr bat $ py, evidence: they feel the hand 


neee a dp, of watery hymours Co! along ſtingui Ir Feen * 
With it. XOMPHALUS. A es td ths! t be n ituth, they muſt do it, 'cither 
2 cher word is 9 of the Greek, rte e Ing, peer, | by its 7 * e or by red Gt ooh wa make 
Bax: | out to it they Know it to de a truth, cither of theſc 
ENTEROLOGY 8 ehe — Is. 2 two ways, they in vam ſappoſt it to be a „rey forthus 
diſcourſe) is properly'a trea me 8is.— all r of what Rind ſc 3 1 7 6 80 5 are en- 
the the word | is generally underſtood to inctude the contents of - lightned with, come into oe ic 601 they know 
the three cavities, head, wet? and all the yiſcera, or belly. | ſt to be true, becauſe it h A revel od, the reaſon 
See Viera. s . in welche is good; but then it will he der 4 1 7 know it to 
ENTEROM 1 rk any Abe * C be: a revelation from God ? if t 1 the light it brings 
kind of exomphalus, wherein the inteſtines being fallen © but with it; they ſnould colder 455 * be ſayipg 08. 
of their place, occaſion a tumor in the navel. See XOM- than chat it is a revelation, bec 


PHALUS. they believe it to be true; 


for all the light they ſpeak of, is buk à ſtr uaſion of 
. The gong is formed of the — OI their own minds, that it is 4 truth ; Mc Kos very unſafe 


 groundro proceed an, either i our tenets or actions. True 

ENTERPLEDER, in law, the diſcuffing, or trying a point fir iu ie mind, is nothing el 
| e but the evidence of the truth 
— falling out, before the principal 0. can be de- 5 any propoſitian * and, if it be net ſelf-evident, all the light 


it can have, is from the clearneſy of thoſe proofs. upon which 
it is received, See Evinence: ' N 


Thus, two perſons beige found heirs. to land, by two ſeveral | 
God, when he makes the prophet, * not . the man: 


offices in one county z the king is brought in doubt, 3-4 oy 
of them livery ought to be made. Before (livery, re,] he leaves his faculties in their 
natural ſtate, to enable him to 
. N N is, formally try between themſelves | Judge of his ſy{piratians, whether be of divine original, 
; 


or no. If he would have us aſſent to the truth of any pro 
ENTERAMENT . ＋ . * ſition, he either evidences that truth by the uſual Heck odd af 
or fu which tranſports the mad nfl enflames and raiſes | * reafon, or elſe makes it known to be a truth which 
At Yo d mak d | would have us aſſent to by bis authority; and convinces 
the * neg and makes it concejve, and expreſs things us, thar i L kim, by lo Which 
n peng, See Porrkr, warten, e Fam m, me marks, reaſon cannot 


2 Fu chun of old wha had -revelations from God, had 

: 2 2 4 an 4 fm the ae, is the Hit of of | ſomething elſe befides internal light of aſſurauce in their own 
God, in whom God . or whom God — Whance, | | minds, tu teftify to them, that it was from God, They had 
the verb «dveiate, Ur edurian, outward ſigns two convince them, of the author of thoſe reve- 


the .noun 
thyfaſe 3 and me entbyſaft, 4 perſon rden dae 10 to ach lations. And when they wete to convince others, they had a 


- "tranſports. power giyen them to juſtify the truth of their commiſſion from 
M. de Piles defines ent hi , 8 tranſpart of the mind, where- ; heaven; and by viſible ſigns aſſert the divine authority of 
dy it is led to think an imagine things in a ſublime, . the metſage they were ſent ' Moſes ſaw the duſh burn 


ing, yet probable mabner, Without being conſumed, and q da voice out of it. 
wh ſublime, he thinks a neceſſary ingredient in thedefiniion ; : | by another miracle, of his od e into a ſerpent, ow 
35 being the proper effect, and prpduc ion of cxtbu/ioſm---: bim likewiſe of a power to teſtify his mifſion, by the fame 


— ao. e the trunk, the | whe reed before ther, 20 whom he was ſent. See 
RACLE, 
Ts is the Sn ne 7 ary, muſic, painti ENTHUSIAST ENGOTEIAETET, a perſon woe with en- 
But * 7025 95 et belongs to 4 "rhufiaſm.” See ENTHUSIASM, FANATIC, 
— 80 2 11 mT. that attributed to the ſi- he word is uſually underſtood in an ill ſenſe. It was applied 


© Was VANS but fanaticiſm, n conſiſted Err in gri- . 9 r pr parents * N * we 
mn oontorſio of thi C PYTHIAN, nated e»thnfrafts, by reaſon g poſſe y t vil, 

[Ry If the 15 s hi E * — believed the lyes divinely inſpired. See MASSALIANS, 

here is 5 tin. of aſſent, ſays Mr. Lock, Which, with | went OY 

en, has the, ſame authotity, as either faith or reaſon; Among us, en 16h of like import with fanatic; and is 

N is 'emtbyſiaſus; -which laying .reaſpn, would ſet np | | applied to the quakers, tbe ancient anaba - gay and modern 

1 

| 


pyls and prieſteſſes of prey * heathen gods; which the ancients, to a ſe& of heretics, called alſo Meſa Fans, 


revelation without 3 ; whereby, in effect, it takes away-both | | prophets, from 8 etences to extraord ary lights, revela- 
— nt revelation, and ſi ſybltirure 115 —— of 1. 4 _ viſions, impulſes, Ge. from heaven. See Quaxes, 
ngroun cies of a man's on 4 umes NABAPTIST — Co, 
for a foundation conduct. ENTHYMEM * in logic, an argument conſiſting only of 
TATION, W rn. , two r an = and a conſequent deduced 
e revelation being a much eaſier, 45 men to from it. See ARGUMENT: 
eſtabliſh — opinions, and regulate their, Sow * » The wond is Greek, evivunua, formed of the verb, * 
the tedious labour of ſtrict realpuing it A think, conctive, a compound of ., and ble, mind 


TT. 
> 


Tome haye to i 4.00 cially in 

their ane rg = pos, hey — + 20 Amade calls it, the rhetorical, or probable gm; the 
ordinary methods 5 . g . the imperfedt {yllogifm,, in contra-diftinQion to the 
fed on pas. Reagon, & 1 Th 50441 1 ; which confiſts of rr & propoſitions, and is calledthe 

we ſee, that in all age 8 9 Fo dale or mem. $66 SYLLOGISN. 
has mi mixed with devation, ot = | It muſt be of reve erved, however, that the entbymeme is really a 
iato an | perfect ſyllogiſm ja the mind, and only imperfe& in the ex- 
than is allowed - preffion, by reaſon one of the premiſes is ſuppreſſed, as being 
the perſwaſion wh 8 | ufer clear and obvious, and eafily ſupplied by the under- 
Feavent. cow ; Eu divi \ ſanding of thoſe he 1 whom 55 oo. 1 4 

— $ being 1 repar Thus, in every right lined triangle, the three angles are equ 

radon 5 15 o fe inal Bow : ls a een to two right TA ; and conſequent, they are fo in an iſoſce- 


nd in themſelves an inclination.eo. do, that.jimpulle is is a right, lined being omitted, as being Ray 


cb wn at r bexven, and __ | Na the moſt fimple and elegant of all fegu- 


"This we take to be proper enthuſiaſm, which, though riſing mentations, being what a man, in arguing cloſely, com- 
from the conccit 


of a en brain, TM monly makes, without attending at all co the form _ 
1 


mthe {ſpirit 0 85 7855 1 whatiqever, _— Aion the oy les triangle: is . propoſition that an iſoſceles 


ENT 


Thus, that verſe remaining of Ovid's tragedy, entitled, medea, 
contains an ewthymeme : ſervare potui, perdere an poſſim rogas * 
I was able to fave you; conſequently, could have deſtroyed 
you. All the beauty would have been loſt, had all the pro- 
poſitions been expreſſed ; the mind being diſpleaſed with a re- 
hearſal of what is no ways neceſſary. 


Sometimes, alſo, the two propoſitions of an enthymeme, are 


both included iu a ſingle propoſition : which Ariſtotle calls, an 
enthymematical ſentence ; and gives this inſtance thereof, mortal 


do not bear an immortal hatred. The whole enthymeme would 


be, thou art mortal, let not, therefore, thy hatred be immortal. 
ENTIRE Texancy, in law, is contra-diſtinguiſhed to ſeveral 
tenancy; and ſignifies a ſole poſſeſſion in one man: whereas 
the other denotes a joint, or common one, in ſeveral. See 
TENANT, and Joi NTENANT. EEE EN 
ExTiRE Arms, See the article ArMs. | 
ENTITATIVELY, EnTitaTive/, implies an abſtraction, or 
ſeparation, of all the circumſtances, from a thing under con- 
fideration. See ABSTRACTION. | 
Thus, a thing is ſaid to be taken, or conſidered, entitatively, 
or ſecundum entitatem, when conſidered nakedly, and preciſely, 
according to what it is in itſelf, without any thing extrinſic. 
E. gr. Peter, entitatively taken, is Peter, as a thing, a ſub- 


ſtance, a man, c. without any regard to his being a lord, a 


husband, learned, c. 

ENTITY, in the ſchool philoſophy, a phyſical ens, or being, 
confidered according to what is in its natural capacity. See 
Exs, and Nox-erzry. 

Some dealers in diſtinQions, give us ſeveral kinds of entity.— 
In its proper ſenſe, they apply it to a compages of diſſimilar 
_ : ſuch as is the entity of a houſe, of the world, &c.--- 
n a more limited ſenſe, they apply it to a congeries of ſimilar 
parts: ſuch as is the entity of water, heat, &&c.---And, in its 
general ſenſe, to any reality: ſuch as the entity of God, of 
angels, c. 5 
But this is mere ſubtilty: perhaps entity were beſt deſined the 


actual eſſence, or exiſtence, of any thinking thing. See Es- 


SENCE, and ExISTENCE. 

ENTOYER, or ExTo1RE, in heraldry, is uſed to expreſs a 
bordure, charged entirely with things without life. See BoR- 
DURE. 

ENTRAILS “, the inteſtines, or guts, of an animal. See Ix- 
TESTINES. 


Menage derives the word from the barbarous Latin, interalia ; 
formed of the Greek, ,gregev, inteſtine. 


In embalming they take out the extrails. See EMBALMING. | 


Poiſon leaves its chief marks in the entrailt. See Poison. 
ENTRAILS, is alſo uſed, in a more extenſive ſenſe, for the viſ- 


cera; or all the parts contained in the cavities of the bodies of 


animals. See VISCERA. 

The aruſpicina of the ancients, was employed in conſidering 
the entrails of victims, as the heart, lungs, liver, Sc. See 
ARUSPICES, Sc. 

ENTRIES, among hunters, thoſe places in thickets, through 
which deer are found lately to have paſſed; by means 
whereof their bigneſs, or ſize is gueſſed at; and at which 
the hounds, or beagles, are put to them for the view. 

ENTRUSION, or INTKUSI1ON, in law, a violent, or unlaw- 

ful entrance into lands, or tenements, void of a poſſeſſor; by 
a perſon who has no right to them. 

Thus, when a man ſteps into lands, the owner whereof lately 
died, ere the right heir, either by himſelf, or any other, hath 
taken poſſeſſion, it is extraſion. 
Entru/ion and abatement, are ſometimes taken for the ſame 
thing: though there is a difference, See ABATEMENT ; ſee 
alſo Disskisix. | 

ENTRUS1ON, in the canon law. See INTRUSION. 

ENTRY, or ExTRANCE, in its general ſenſe, denotes a door, 
gate, paſſage, c. through which to enter, or arrive within a 
place. See Door, Gare, c. 

ENTRY, in book-keeping. See BoOK-KEEPING. 

Bill of ExTRY, See the article BILL. BY 

ExrRv, is ſometimes alſo uſed to denote a duty, or impoſt, 

laid on commodities imported into a ſtate, either by land or 
ſea. See 2 | F 
The duties of entry, or importation, are paid according to a 
tariff ſettled for that purpoſe. Where the duty of entry of 
any commodity, is not fixed by the tariff; it is paid by eſti- 
mation, i. e. in proportion to what ſome other commodity, 
of nearly the ſame quality and value, uſes to pay. See I- 
PORTATION, EXPORTATION, ; 20 


ExTRY, alſo denotes a ſolemn reception; or a ceremony per- 


formed by kings, princes, embaſſadors, legates, c. upon 
their firſt entering a city, or their return in triumph from 
ſome expedition. | | 7 n. 
ENTRY, in law, ſignifies the taking poſſeſſion of lands, or te- 
nements, in virtue of a title thereto. See Posskss IN. 
Forcible Ex TRY. See the article FORCIBLE. IX 
ENTRY is alſo uſed for a writ which grants poſſeſſion of lands 
or tenements'to a perſon, on account of a legal right thereto. 
Sce INGRESSU. | | | 
Wrizs of entry, ſays Briton, ſavour much of the right of pro- 


ENV 


perty : ſome, e. gr, are to recover cuſtoms, and 5... 
and in theſe are contained the two words, ſolet and ky; 


Such are the writs 9 jure, rationabilibus divi 22 
e e &c. e 5, rational 
n 


the plea of entry there are three degrees: the fir 
man demandeth lands or tenements, of his own To 4 
the term is expited. The ſecond, where one demande 
or tenements, let by another after the term is expited.— T 
third, where one demandeth lands or tenements of tha ie 
nant, who had, enery by one to whom ſome anceſtg; i” -4 
plaintiff did let for a term now expired : and accord the 
theſe degrees, the writs for remedy are varicd.-.-Beſde wit. 
there is 2 form, without degrees, and in caſe of amore 
tend. e ſeiſin, to which the other three degrees dg not ex. 
he writ in the ſecond degree, is called a wr; : 
per.---In the third, i le per & cxi.---And 1 A 
without degrees, a urit of entry in le poſt; that is _ 
2 made by ſuch a one * a one. 
a writ of entry be conceived out of the right 
one form is brought for another, it is abateable. c Þ the 
A writ of entry differs from an afſize, in that it lies for the 
moſt part, againſt him who entered lawfully, but boldeth z. 
gol law; whereas an aſſize lieth againſt him, who unlaw. 
lly diſſeized: yet, ſometimes, a urit of entry lieth upon an 
entruſion. See A$SI1SE. 
ENVELOPE, in fortification, a mount of earth, ſomeimes 
raiſed in the ditch of a place, and ſometimes beyondi: being 
either in form of a ſimple parapet, or of a ſmall rampart bor. 
dered witha parapet. | 
Theſe KE 17 are made, where weak places are only to be 
covered with ſingle lines; without advancing towards the 
field; which cannot be done but by works which requires 
reat deal of room; ſuch as horn-works, half moons, is; 
avelopes are ſometimes called fillons, contregardi, conſerve; 
lunettes, &c. | | 
ENVIRONNNE,, in the French heraldry, is when a lion, or 
other figure, is exvironed, or encompaſſed round wh other 
things.---Exvironne, with ſo many bezants, e. in orle, 
ENUMERATION, the a& of numbering, or counting, See 
NUMERATION. " apt 
God challenges Abraham, in ſcripture, to exxmerate the ſtars: 
at the time of our Saviour's birth, Auguſtus Czfar had com- 
manded an enumeration to be made of all the world, or rather 
of all the people under. his empire. Though ſeveral able au- 
thors are of opinion that the cenſus, tax, or exumeration, 
mentioned by St. Luke, did not extend to the whole empire, 
but only to the people of Judæa. See Perizonius de Cena Ju- 
daico : and Berger de Viis Militaribus. 
At Rome, it was an uſual thing to have an exwmeratio made 
of all the families: the firſt was under Servius Tullus, when 
the men amounted to 80 thouſand. Pompey, and Crafl 
made another when they reached to 400 thouſand, That 
Cæſar did not exceed 100 thouſand': fo that the civil wars 
muſt have deſtroyed 300 thouſand Roman citizens. Under 
Auguſtus, in the year 725, the Roman citizens, throughout 
the empire, were numbered at 4 millions, 63 thouſand, Inthe 
year of Rome 746, the citizens being numbered agun, 
were found 4 millions, 2 hundred 33 thouſand. In the year 
766, being the laſt year of Avugultus's reign, that prince, 
together with Tiberius, made another enumeration of the 
citizens of Rome, when they were found 4 millions 137 
thouſand perſons. - Claudius made a new computation, in tb 
year of Chriſt 48, when, as Tacitus relates it, the Roman c- 
tizens throughout the whole empire, amounted to 6 millions 
964 thouſand ; though others repreſent the number as conli- 
derably greater. A very rare, yet indiſputable medal of Clu 
dias, never yet made public, expreſſes the preciſe numbet n 
this liſt made by Claudius, which was called o/fenſi, to be) 
millions of people fit to bear arms, beſide all the ſoldiers on 
foot in the armies, which amounted to 50 legions, 57 1 
and 60 ſoldiets. After this enumeration we find no mote c 
that of Veſpaſian, which was the laſt. 
ENUMERATION, in rhetoric, denotes à part of the ha 
wherein the orator, collecting the ſcattered heads of whit "> 
been delivered throughout the whole, makes a brief, and of 
ful rehearſal, or recapirulation thereof. See PERORATIO\, 
RECAPITULATION. + © a ſame, 
ENUMERATION of the, parts, in rhetoric, amounts to the - 
what we more uſually call diſtribution. See DISTRIBUTI 
ENUNCIATION, à ſimple-exprefſion, or declaration, 
thing, in terms either of affirmation, or denial. of the uo 
The ſchoolmen uſually diſtinguiſh three operations © 
derſtanding; apprehenſion, 'exunciation, and reaſoning. 
Minn, OPERATION; c. 4 s ot propoſition 
ENUNCIATION, among logicians, denotes the ſame 45 PY 


PROPOSITION. ' | - | 
EN VOICE, See the article Id VOI. negotiate 
ENVOY, à perſon deputed, or ſent — do gte 


ſome particular affair with a foreign prince, or rep _ 
MinIisr s. 1 De. ie Ge. 
Thoſe ſent from the courts of England, France, “%. 103, 


E P A 


inces of Germany, and other petty princes and 

tares, do not go in quality of embaſſadors, but of envoys. 
Add, that thoſe ſent from one great prince, ot ſtate, to ano- 
ther ; as from the king of England to the emperor, Dc. when 
the affair they go upon is not very {olemn and impottant, have 
frequently no other character but that of £mw0ys.: See Eubas- 

0 Dok. TNT a 433 IS ge os 
Ewooys are either ordividry, or extraordinary. Ser OD har, 

and XTRAORDINAR Yeo 4. . 7; Ts ' * ; Rs N Js 
Both kinds are under the protection of the law of nations, 
and enjoy all the privileges of ts; only differing 
in this, that the fame ceremonies ate not per- 


IT 
fo do chere Ne e HOP IV ren 
The quality of ewvoy extraordinary, Wicquefort obſerves, is 
ery modern; more modern than that of reſident : the mi- 
niſters inveſted therewith; at firſt, took on them moſt of the 
airs of rs; but they have ſince been taught other- 
wWiſle. | Wer range vir 
In the year 1639, the court: of France made a declaration, 
that the ceremonies of conducting envoys. extraordinary. to 
their audience in the king and queen's coaches, with divers 
others, ſhould no longer be practiſed to eπ jn. 
8. Juſtiniaui, the firſt exvoy extraordinary from Venice, after 
that regulation, offered to cover, in ſpeaking to the king; but 
it was tefuſed him. Aud the king of France himſelf declared, 
dat he did not expect his envoy extraordinary at the court of 
Vienna ſhould be regarded any othet w iſe than as an ordinary 
reſident. Since which time, thoſe two kinds of miniſters 
have been treated alike. - Wiequefort. | 
ENURNY, is the heralds term, for the bordure 
arms being charged with any kind of beaſts. 
EOLIC, or rather Eolic. See Kolic. | 
EON, or Rox. See the article EKoů0W ’,t 1 
EPACT 8, in chronology, the exceſſes of the ſolar month above 
the lunar ſynodical month; and of the folar year above the 
lunar year of 12 ſynodical months; or of ſeveral ſolar months, 
above as many ſynodical months; and ſeveral ſolar years 
above as many dozens ot ſynodical months 
The epacłs, then, are either annxel, or menſtrual. 
Menſtrual Epacrs, are the exceſſes of the civil, or calendar 
month, above the lunar month. See Monra. + 
Suppoſe, e. gr. it were new moon on the firſt day of Janu- 
ary: ſince the lunar month is 29 days 12 44% 3 ; and the 
month of January contains 31 days the menſtrual epad is 


1 day 11* 15 7%. n 
al Eeacrs, ate the exceſſes of the ſolar year above the lu- 
367 days 6 hours, and the Julian 


noa, the pr 


of a coat of 


1 


nar. See YEAR. F 
Hence; as the Julian year is 


lunar year 354 days 8 48“ 38”; the annual epack will be 10 


days 21 11 22“; that is, nearly 11 days. Conſequently, the 
epad? of 2 years, is 22 days; of 3 ears, 33 days; or rather 
8 ſince 30 days make an embolitmic,-or iutercalary month, 
Ra e ponds” e ee ed 
us epact of 4 is 14 days, and ſo of the reit; 
und thus, every' — 9 we 3 | 


car-the 
of epacks, 


ires wich the golden number, or lunar cycle of 
19 years, 
table. 


begins again With the 
mie“ b hoy 4 
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day given. See Moon, and Ac 
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becomes 30 or o; conſe | 
quently the 20th vent the ehact is 1 again; and ſo the cycle | 


ſame, us in the following | 
* * 


: 
| 
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| odudt xe greater 
56, and the bemalt the f ene 


the moon's cycle. | 


to defend them when too long. Alſo, for the tedoubts made 
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- By help of the epe&# may be found what day of any mont 
in any year the new moon falls on, thus: to the numver od 
2 the month, from March inc luſively, add the epact᷑ of the year 
given ; ir the ſum be leſs than 30, ſubttact it out of 30; if 
er, ſubtract it out of 60; and the remainder will be the 
day, whereon the new moon will fall, | 
"1 the new moon be ſought for in the month of January ot 
- March, then nothing is to be added to the epad; it for Fe- 
© bruary'or Aptil, then only 1 is to be added. 14437 
For example: | would know what day of December the ne 
moon was on A. D 1911, the epa# whereof is 22. By the 
. aforcſaid- rule, I find it Will be December the 28th; for 
221 10 32, and 60 — 33 28. See Moon. | 

Ide day whereon the new moon falls, being thus found, it is 

eaſy to infer from thence what'the age of the moon is on any 
K 37010 = PART. 

there is à peculiar rule commonly made uſe of to 
+ this purpoſe, which ig this: add the epacł of the year, the 
number of the month, from March inetuſſyely, and the-givcn 
day of the month all into one ſum, which: if it be leſs than 

30, news the age of the moon; it it be greater than 30, di- 

vide it by 30, and the remainder of the dividend. ſhews- the 

ge of the moon, or how many days ſt is from the laſt une 

moon: this method will never ert # Whole day x. 
or inſtance: what was the of the moon on December 

31ſt, A-D17tr? by this rn}&-I- find, that the moon was 
then three days old that is, it was then three days from the 
laſt new moon. For 22 +10 + 31 63, and 63 being+di- 
vided by 30, there will remain of the dividend, 3. And this 
exactly agrees to the other foregoing rule, whereby. it was 

found that the new moon was on December 28, 1711- 

It mult be obſeryed, that as the cycle of 19 years, anticipates 
the new moons by one day in 312 years; the fame cycle of 
epact will not always hold: the moon's anticipation leſſen- 
ing the ſeveral epads by one, every 312 years: [36] 
To have the epa&s, therefore, point out the new moons per- 
petually ; that epact given in the calendar is not ſufficient ; 
but all the 30 epads ſhould be beſtowed throughout the whole 
year, that the calendar may exhibit'all the cycles of epadts. 

ce CALENDAR, | 

And, again, as in Gregorian years, there is one biſſex- 

tile year dropped; the new moons are thus thrown on the fol- 

lowing day. Conſequently, by the moon's polt-poſition there 

is one added to every — See GREGORIAN. | 
EPANORTHOSIS *, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby the ora- 
tor revokes, and cortects ſomething before alledged, as too 
weak; and adds ſomething ſtronger; and more conformable 
to the pafſior! he is agitated by. See CoRRECTION. / 

* The word is Greek, ra Dh,, formed of oe, right, fraigbt, 
whence op dom, 1 raighten, op, eravo;tou, I redreſs, ftrai bt- 
en, corred, rep gie, correftion. — Accordingly, the La- 
tins call ic corre/7i0, and emendatio. 

Such, e. 455 is that of Cicero for Cœlius: O ſtultitia! ſtul- 
titiamme dicam, an impudent iam fingularem! Oh folly! folly 
did I call ir; or rather intolerable impudence?---And in the firſt 
catilinarian ; qm, quid loquor ! te ut ulla res frangat? 
tn ut ung te corrigas? tu ut ullam fugam meditere? tu ut 
#llum exilium cogites ? utinam tibi iſtam mentem Dii immor- 
tales dorarent. --- Thus alſo: Terence, in the Heautontimoru- 
menos, introduces his old man Menedemus, ſaying, 

_  Blium unicum adoleſcentalum | 

Hale. Ab! quid dixi habere me? imo habai, Chreme, 
Nunc habeam necne, incertum eſt, 


i 
w 


— 1 


— 


' LEPAULE *, or Eseaure, in fortification, the ſhoulder of 


the baſtion ; ot the angle made by the face and flank ; other- 
wiſe called the angle of the epaule. Sec BASTiox, ANGLE, 


C, 6 & £4 | 
| 10 The word is pure French, and literally ſignifie Soul der. 
EPAULEMENT, in fortification, 4 ſide - work haſtily thrown 
up, to cover the cannon, or the men. as”? 
It is made either of earth thrown up, of bags filled with ſand 
or earth, or of gabions, faſcines, c. with earth: of which 
latter ſort the epaulements of the places of arms, for the ca- 
valry, behind the trenches, uſually are. == 
EPAULEMENT, is alſo uſed for a demi- baſtion, conſiſting of a 
face and flank, placed at N a horn or crown-work. 
- Alſo, for 2 little flank, added to the ſides of a horn-work, 


. 


, 


on à right line, to fortify it. And, laſtly, for an orillon, or 
| maſs of catth almoſt ſquare, fuced and lined with a wall, and 
deſigned to cover the cannon of a caſemate. See BAST1ON, 
Onkrox, e. b e 9 
 EPEN:T HESIS. “, iu r, the addition, or inſertion of a 
letter, ot ſyllable, in the middle of a word.—-As relligio, for 
religio, mavors for mars. See FIGURE. _ . 
5 The word is Greek. creybecic, formed of br, Ov, and Tiny 
the Hebrews. Sce Ma- 


W | errut, inſero,  immilto. 
a dry meaſure in uſe among 
re they uſed; ad that 
commonly ſuppoſed 
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9 
EPHA, 
' SURE, A pr 
| The epba was the moſt ordinary meaſu 
. whereby the reſt. were regulated, It is 

that the epha, reduced to the 12 modius, contain 1 
| 7 


/ 


whole day; the uſual portion allowed 


x 


EPH 


modi and a half. Now the Roman modius of grains, or 


flower, contained 20 librz, or pounds; conſequently the epa 
weighed go pounds. Dr. Arbuthnot reduces the ep to 3 

cks, 3 pints, Engliſh meaſuree. u OY 
he hoſpitalicy of Gideon is extolled for baking an epba of 
flower for a ſingle angel, which might have ſerved 45 men a 
the workmen being 

two pound of bread per diem. a {60 | a 
PHEMERA =, in medicine, an epithet applied to ſomething 
that only laſts a day.---Particularly, to a ſott of fever, which 


: terminates in the compaſs of twenty four hours: called by 


1 


oy «Oyuego; ruprre;, febris ephanera, by the Latins diaria. 
ce FEVER. IG + EE = Go UE og OL £8 
The word, and the following one; ephemrer ides, are formed of 

the prepoſition «+,, de. of, auen, dier, dap 
PHEMERON, or EPHEMERA, in natural hi 


is born, grows and extends its members, breeds eggs,” caſts 
ſeed, grows old, and dies. | ctrl 
Ariſtotle, who gives the firſt 


” 


account thereof, in his book de 


| Animal. calls it by the name, u, becauſe its life is boun- 
- ded within the day. Aldrovandus, Johnſton, and Cluſius, fur- 


©, niſhus accounts of the ephemeron; and above all, Swammer- 


mera, hemerobios, and in Latin, diaria.' 
The ephe mera is of the winged, or fly k 


dam, in an.expreſs work de Ephem. Vite.—-He calls it epbe- 
ind; and appears uſu- 
ally about St. John's tide. It is boru about fix a clock in the 
evening, and dies about eleven. 5 


It muſt be obſer ted, however, that ere it aſſumes this figure, 


it has lived three years under that of a worm, in a clay cell, 


or caſe. See InSeEcT. | 
It never eats from the time of its change to its death; nor is 
reception and con- 


it furniſhed with the parts neceſſary for t 


- cottion of food. Its metamorphoſis ſeems intended merely 


Tue buſineſs of its life is 


ol its ſhort life in frisking over the waters. Durin 


and multiplying its kind. 

mmed up in a few words. In the 
beginning, it ſneds its clay coat; which done, and the poor 
little animal thereby rendered light and agile, it ſpends the reſt 
which 
the female drops her egg on the waters, and the male his ſperm 


for the ſake of geverming 
u 


on them, to impregnate them. Theſe eggs, thus impregnated, | 


deſcend to the bottom of the water by their own gravity, and 


ate hatched by the warmth of the ſan into little worms, which 


E 


E 


We have epbemeridet of ( 

. Mezzaracchis, Wing, de la Hire, Parker, &9c.---Sig. Caflini | 

has calculated ephemerides of the ſidera medicæa, or ſatellites | 

2 0 uſe in determining the longi- 
0 


E 


make themſelves caſes in the clay, and feed on the ſame without 


any need of parental care: till the time of their change, or 
metamorphoſis come. i 225450103 EH v2 een 
PHEMERA, is alſo applied among boraniſts, to a kind of flow- 
ers, which open, and expand themſelves at ſun- xiſing, and 
wither and fade away again at his ſetting.---Such are the dent 
de lion, vulgarly dandelion, and divers others. See FLOWER. 


Travellers into Arabia tell us of ſeveral ephemeroz trees, which | 


you up every day, from morn to noon, and then diſappear ; 
though it is not known, whetherthey witheraway entirely, or 
ſink back into the ſands among which they grow. 


PHEMERIDES, in aſtronomy, tables calculated by aſtrono- 
mers, ſhewing the preſent ſtate of the heavens for every day, | 
at noon ; that is, the places wherein all the planets are found, 


at that time. See PLANET, PLAcx, and TABLE. 


It is from theſe tables, that the eclipſes, conjunctions, and |. 
aſpects of the planets; are determined; horoſcopes, or cele- |: 


ms | 
' EPIBATERION, 2 


c. See CALENDAR, 
rigan, Kepler, Argoli, Heckerus, 


ſtial ſchemes conſtruct 


of 


of Jupiter, which are of 
tude. See SATELLITE, ECLIPSE, c. | # 
PHET A, in antiquity, a ſort of magiſtrates among the'Athe- 


nians, inſtituted by king Demophon, to take cognizance of 


mius de Rep. Athen. ſays, 


E 


murthers committed by accident. | 
The number was 100, whereof 50 were Athenians, and 50 
Argians: they were not admitt 
60 years of age. Draco extended their authority: Ubbo Em- 
he transferred to them part of the 
fu of the Areopagites. e 1 
HIALTES, e#1aaTys, or entaaTys, in medicine, a diſ- 
eaſe, by the Engliſh called the »igh:-mare,' and the Latins, 
incubus; chiefly affectiog perſons aſleep, when laid on their 


back, and having the ſtomach loaded with food of difficult di- 


on the breaſt, and imagine ſome ſpectre, 


eſtion. See INCUBUS. ls. ee 4h 

n this ſtate they are oppreſſed, as it were, with a huge weight 

or demon, ſtopping 

their breath. | 5 . 

The diſeaſe does not ariſe, as was anciently imagined; from 
roſs vapours * the ventricles of the brain: but chiefly 
rom a too great repletion of the ftomach, which hinders the 


motion of the diaphragm, and of conſequence, the dilatation 
_ of the breaſt neceſſary for inſpiration. See RESYIRAT ION. 


. diſorder who uſe 2 laudable diet, and ſup ſparingly : lying on | 
The Arabs call it, the voct᷑urua 


Ecmuller obſerves, that they are but rarely affected with this 


generally prevents it. 
Y, becauſe, when habi- 


the fide, with the head pretty high, 
| ept 
tual, it uſually degenerates into the epilepſy, being the uſual 


ſtory, denotes an ani- 
mal, that only lives five hours: within the term whereof it 


ro the poſt till upwards of |' 


„—— 


- 
. 


- 


. 


* 


h 
1 


Nee 


K 
N 


geſt.Aurelianus aſſures us, it has killed ſeveral ; from 

ymmachus, that there was a contagious, or Mey rms rm 
EPHIPPIUM, #e#rnnon, in anatomy, a part 
EPHOD *, a ſacerdotal garmen 


»The word is Hebrew, IN, bo, derived from "AN gal, 


toom enough for the interpreters to be divided about t. Th, 


who aſſiſted in the temple N 
mentioned in the 1ſt book of 


regal garment worn on ſolemn occaſions. 
EPHORI“, zeoyor. magiſtrates eſtabliſhed in ancient Sparts, to 


of the conſuls. 


the gieruſal n 


by Boſſu. a di inven 
by mam da Agel une th 


| | creation of Sir R. Blackmore; nor a treatiſe of 


EPI 


forerunner thereof, eſpecially in young people. In old ke 
quently tetminates in an apoplexy. See Eeiteesy Abo. 
PLEXY, "9c; AD it $61.51, ag e 

Menjoitius accounts for its being moſt' uſual in boys, ftom 
their being too voracious, and eating more than they * & 


at Rome, which over- tun numders, like ee 
| nt; in uſe among the ancient 

ſuppoſed ' to have been a kind 'of linen alb, or farce . 

ſame with that the Latins call ſuper-bumerale. i 


called al ſd ſella durcioa. See SELLA. 


1 2 ſignifying to cloatb. 
It is 


* 91 4 


very hard to ſay preciſely what the ephod was ; andtherei 


only point they are agreed upon is, that it was an u g 
— 2 rok * all the reſt,” immediately under the . 
or breaſt · plate. _ hold it . NNN deny it. The 
generality agree it was very ſnort, ome ho 

hung down: to the feet behind. | (12 76: 804246 6 * 
kinds of ephods ; the one, common to all 
only made of common linen, 
amuel, ii. 18. The other, pe- 
culiar to the high-prieſt, mentioned Exod. xxvii. 6, 15. to 
be made of gold, of blue, and of purple, of ſcarlet, and fine 
' twined linen, with cunning work; having two ſhoulder 
pieces, with a curious girdle of the ſame matter, whereon 
were two onyx's, with the names of the children of [Iſrael en- 
graved thereon, '- - 44s 
It is alſo expreſſed, in the 2d book of Samuel, vi. 14. tht 
upon the.removal of the ark of the covenant from the houſe 
of Obed Edom, David danced for joy, girt with a linen epbod; 
whence ſome authors have concluded, that the epd wu 


There were two 


balance, and check the power, and authority of the kings; as, 
at Rome, there were tribunes created to controul the power 
See TRIBOxE. 
* The word is formed of the Greek, «Hoaw, int urr, formed of 
the prepoſition , and the verb gay, to ſee; whence e, 
7 g 9. d. ; tor, over-ſeer.. . ' 

Lycurgus, being ſenſible. thata perfe& underſtanding between 
the prince, andthe people, was the baſis and foundation of both 
their happineſs; to maintain that good underſtanding, eltablih- 
ed ephori, or inſpectors, as a kind of mediators, who ſhould 
have an eye to the meaſüres and conduct of both ſdes, and 
preſerve ſo equal a ballance between them, that the regal 
power ſhould never decline into ſeverity and tyranny; nortbe 
liberty of the people run into licenſe and rebellion, 
The authority of the ephors was very great: on certain occt- 
ſions, they expelled, and even put to death, the kings; and 
aboliſhed, or ſuſpended the power of the other magiltrates; 
calling them to account at pleaſure. * in the height 
of all his | conqueſts, which even ſtruck terror on the great 
king of Perſia ;. ſtopped, and turned back, out of deference 

to the ephors, when they recalled him; T's 
Some authors deny, that the ephori were eſtabliſhed by Lycut- 
gus; dating their origin 130 years after the time of chat leg 


ical compoſition, in uſe among the 
ancient Greeks.-;-When any perſon of condition, and quali 
returned home after à long abſence, or journey, into in 
country; he called together his friends, and fellow-cittens, 
and made them a ſpeech, or rehearſed them a copy of v 105 
wherein he returned ſolemn thanks to the immortal gods, 
his happy return, and ended with an addreſs, by way of com. 

liment, to his fellow - citizens. "A 

heſe verſes, made what the Greeks call, A e, * 4 
rium, of ex:3aws, Igo 4-broad,—At going away, 
other, called apebaterizm. See APOBATERIUM: 
PIC Poem, an heroic poem; or a poem, reciting ſome 
and ignal e hero; called a 2. 
4. : TIT n 42 8 4 4 
the ad aus odyſſe of Homer, the enci of Vit, 

ne of Taffo, and the paradiſe Joſt of Mitt! 

2 principal poems of the epic kind. See 

NEI C, 17311 981 f 
The Wir poem, is more accuratel 
urſe invented with 


* 


- 
— 
* 


» 


7 and fciemifically db0% 
4 art, to form the mane 


' allegory of ani «4 
on, related in verſe, in a probable entertaining and ſuftt g 
ee 7 ook b 
Ale Þ Je. ben or re byte 
of the latter is not. impoitant, nor 1s it re d, 


aQed by the perſons introduced 
ſtance, likewiſe, diltinguiſhes.it from tragedy. 
and I RAGEDY. 418 1 * 1 201 £2. fe > the 
Nor is it a philoſophical poem, 2s unt of Epen age 
not being 


or the like, as the georgics of Virgil: thoſe poems in- 


EPI 


intended „0 em the manners: 'beſide, that the inſtructions 
contain are naked, ſimple, and direct, without any diſ- 


gal of — Which ſecond circumſtance likewiſe di- 
\tingoiſhes it from a treatiſe of morality, wrote in verſe : or 


hiſtory in verſe, as the pharſalia of Lucan; the punic 
war of Silius; or the civil wars'of Sam: Daniel: add, that its 
being confined to one important action, [diſtinguiſhes it from a 
poem which relates all the actions of a' perſon's life; as the 
| theſcid and achilleid of Statius, which are what we properly 
call 2 See gy tax. iQ 154 
de la indeed in controverſy 
= Gn the lüb e of Homer; maintains, that the whole life 
of a hero, may juſtiy de made the ſubject of an epic poem; 
- and even, that the utrin of M. Boileau; might paſs: for an epic 
poem: but he ſeemed; afterwards, to return to the common 
ſentiment. In effect, rhe queſtion is not as to the ſenſe; which 
way be annexed to the words ep poem, but the ſenſe which 


cuſtom has actually annexed to them. 8 1 
Ik we had only regard to the etymology w epic, 
E — verſe, poetry, from ci,” dien, Iſpeat, relate) all poems 
wherein the poet ſpeaks, or rehearſes things himielf, without 
making the perſons of his poem ſpeak; except at ſecond: hand, 
as he relates *what/they-ſpoke on this or that occafion, would 
be epic poems; and ſo, there is not an epig ſonnet, or 
madrigel, but would come under this denomination. But this 
— r 
In effect, the term epic poem, is only attributed to a compoſi- 
tion, whoſe ſubject is great, inſtructive, and ſetious; that on 
- comprehends dne ſingle N up event, to which all the tel 
. refer; which principal action is to be terminated in a certain 
ſpace of time, ordinarily about a year. It is true, all this is 
_. arditrary ; but the ſenſe of all words is ſo too: and in matters 
of language we maſt be guided by cuſtoᷣmn. 
If M. de la Motte had only pretended; that one might make 
a fine, inſtructive poem, on the Whole life of a hero; or an 
- agreable, and diverting poem, on ſome: humerous adventure; 
all the world would have been of his fide; But it is enough 
that euſtom has not thought good to apply the term 4 either 
to ſubjects of too much extent, and that are ſtuffed with too 
many incidents no wiſe connected together; nor to burleſque 
poems, as the batrachomyomactfaof ; the ſecchia rapita 
of Talſoni; the defaite de Dulot; the lutrin of Boileau; the 
Hodibras of Butler 3 the rape of the lock of Mr. Pope 3 or 
- the diſpenſary of Dr. Garth. Sxe BUxtESs dun. 
Tde epic poem, then, as Appears from what was above ob- 
ſerved, bears 4 relation; or” analogy to four things; hiſtory, 
morality, fable, and To hrftory, as both of them re- 
late one or more actions; but then, the actions of hiſtory are 
ſingular ; ſo that the epopoeia is no hiſtory, nor kind of hiſtory. 
See HISTORY: | tan ane bir vl 
To moral philoſophy, as both of them conſiſt of inſtructions 
_ for forming the manners; but the action and allegories diſtin- 


ſtriftly a 


a ſimple 


* 


. 
, 


* 


þ 


iim it herefram. See MoranrrTy: ' 
it relares entitely to pi and fable, as being 
1, and Loy See Potrky, and — . | 
e nature of the #pic- poem, is finely drawn great 
1 — : the epic s, ſays Fa. Boſſu, have 
done that with regard to moray, which the ancient heathen 
divines did With'regard'to'the- divinity. The too great diyer- 
ſity of divine 4Rions and perfections, vay 
to our cotnprehetifion, oblige the latter to divi 


See Gop! 


with madam Da- | 


1 
E 


EPI 


pitch of men; and equal, in ſome meaſute, to the dignity of 
the fame 722 introduced. To which end — of 
poetical and figurative language, with the majeſty of heroic 
verſe. Add, that as ſo much of the divine and 44 
might ruin the probability, they were hereby obliged to have 
fume. See M a- 


recourſe to ſeveral rules to maintain the 
Nas mach the driven to by the ſubſt 
I nus much the poets were driven to by the ſubſtance of the 
Fan they had choſe for the matter of their poems and in- 
ſtructions. The manner of delivering them uſefully and me- 

- thadically, obliged them to ſeveral o 

 Ep180De; Ec. f 
[The epic is intended more for the manners and habits, 

than for the paſſions, Theſe latter riſe all at once, and their 

violence is but of ſhort duration; but the habits are more 

- calm, and impreſſed, or quitted more leiſurely. Conſequent- 

| «gre action could not be included in the ſpace of a 

. as that of the theatrical. A longer time was neceſſary 

than is required for tragedy, which is altogether for the paſſi- 
Ons. 

This diſtinction has introduced a world of difference between 
tragedy and epic poetty. The tragic violence requires a more 
lirely and animated repreſentation, than a mere recital. Ac- 
cordingly, it is wholly thrown into action, and the poet never 
ſpeaks at all, as he does in the epopoeia, where there are no 
actors. See further of the nature of the epic poem under 
FABLE.-----For its matter, ſee Acriox. For its form, ſee 
NARRATION. See alſo MANNERS, CHARACTER, Ma- 
cui NE, Se. X , 

EPICARPIUM *, emrxarmon, in medicine, a kind of, re- 
medy, uſually in form of a cataplaſm, or plaiſter, conſiſting 

of ſharp, penetrating ingredients, as garlic, or onion, ſpiders - 
web, hellebore, camphor, treacle, c. applied round the wriſt, 
at the beginning of the acceſs of a fever, to prevent the growth 
af the ſame, 
The word is formed of the Greek ,x,, ſuper, on, and wapro;, 
| carpus, wriſt, 

EPICEDION *, zxmxz#aton, in the Greek and Latin 2 
a poem, or poetical compoſition, on the death of a perſon. 

See FUNERAL, | | 

Fo. The word is Greek, formed of ,x,, upon, and eg, fune- 


At the obſequies of any man of figure, there were three kinds 
of diſcourſes uſually made: that reheatſed at his buſtum, or 
funeral pile, was called »ex/4; that engraven on his tomb, 
; epitaph; and that ſpoke in the ceremony of his funeral, epi- 
cedion, See NENIA, and Erir AR. We have two beautiful 
epicedions in Virgil; that of Euryalus, and that of Pallas. 
PICERASTICS “*, enikePAETIRaA, in icine, remedies, 
which by their temperate moiſture, ſoften the acrimony of an 
humour, and aſſwage the painful ſenſation of a part irritated 
or afflicted : ſuch are the roots of althæa, mallows, liquorice ; 
leaves of lettice, mallows, nenuphar, purſlain; the ſeeds of 
flax, poppy, c. 
® 1 tt Ga is formed of , and d,, tempero, I moderate, 

co 
EPICHIREMA, emxereama, in logic, an argumentation, con- 

ſiſting of four, or more propoſitions; ſome whereof are proofs 
of others. | 

Thus, that oration of Cicero for Milo, may be reduced to the 
epichirema : * Thoſe who way-lay 'a man to kill him, it is 
« lawful for him to kill; as is allowed by the laws of nature 
« and nations, and by the practice of the beſt men: but Clo- 
dius way-laid Milo with that view; as appears from his form- 
ing an ambuſcade before his country houſe, and from his 
« proviſion of weapons, ſoldiers, c.“ Therefore it was 
lawful for Milo to kill Clodius. See Sokirks. | 
PICOENE, emkomnon, in grammar, a term applied to nouns, 
which, under the ſame gender and termination, mark, indiffe- 
rently, two kinds, or ſexes. See GENDER. : 
uch, in Latin, is aguila, veſpertilio, &c. which ſignify equal- 


5 - 


rules. See Unity, 


E 


| 7 
teaches moraf philoſophy, not by relating/ only; in | 5 2 
ut. * 7 "4; lv. a male or female eagle, or bat. 
| — * N. 8 . + ware] —— = ep rammarians diſtinguiſh between epicane and common.--- A 
| poet thitks fie „ , or farily have done | noun is ſaid to be common of two kinds, when it may be 
on the like occafion. And thus it 2 chat he ſhews either the joined either with a maſculine, or a feminine article ; and epi- 
| unhapp conſequences uſual! "accending imprudent ſchemes, | cue, when it is always 8 to ſome one of the two articles, 
os | ons F or the! 1 45 ho / ner: kn EPIC - Fic 1 n ſupra, upon, and colon, the gut 
i E :11958, © Ong land ity tue, — Ari- ſo called) a name given by Dr. Gliſſon, to that ſpace, on both 
A odio pm. | 1 fides, over the colon. See Coro w. 
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PICUREANISM, or EricunkAx Philoſophy, the doctrine, 
or ſyſtem of philoſophy maintained by Epicurus, and his fol- 
lowers. See EP1CUREANS. ; 
The noble poet Lucretius, who has given us a beautiful ſyſtem 
of epic ureaniſim in fine Latin verſe, prefers its father Epicurus, 
to all other philoſophers, whom, he makes no ſcruple to ſay, 
he obſcured, as much as the ſun does the other ſtars. It is 
ſaid he firſt taught grammar ; til! upon reading Democritus's 
books, he began to apply himſelf to philoſophy. * 
From Democritus he learnt the doctrine of atoms, of cor- 
puſcles, which he afterwards made the baſis of his phyſics. 
lem. Alexand. from. 6. advances, that Epicurus ow he 


EPI 


chief doctrines from Democritus. But, it is certain, he great- 
Iy improved and illuſtrated them. Diog. Laertius aſſures us, 
he compoſed an infinite number of volumes. wo 

This philoſophy conſiſted of three parts : canonical mee, 
phyſical pvc , and 1-109, ethical; which he explained briefly 
in three epiſtles. 

The firſt, as Laertius relates, was about the canons, or rules 
of judging ; wherein, rejecting the uſe of logic, he eſtabliſhed 
the ſenſes, paſſions, and anticipations, as the criterions, or 
judges of truth. See CRITER10N, SENSE, FALLACY, &c. 
In the ſecond, he laid down atoms, ſpace and gravity, as the 
firſt principles of all things. The aniverſe he taught, conſiſted 
of atoms or corpuſcles, of various forms, magnitudes, and 
weights, which having been diſperſed at random through the 
immenfe inane, or ſpace, fortuſtouſly concurred into. innu- 
merable ſyſtems, or worlds, which were thus formed, and after- 
wards, from time to time, increaſed; changed, and diſſolved 
again, without any certain cauſe, or deſign; without the inter- 
vention of any deity, or the intendance of any providence. 
See ATOM, and CORPUSCLE. | 
Not that he denied the exiltence of a God : on the contrary, 
he aſſerted it ; but thought it beneath the majeſty of the deity 
to concern itſelf with human affairs: Laertius aſſures us, he 
held him, +» u2«290v, A. D , wre auTo *payuaratys' urs Aw 
rare @ bleſſed, immortal being, having no 1 of his own 
to take care of, and above taking care of thoſe of others, See 
CoRPUSCUT Ak, SPACE, GRAvITY, ELEMENT, Gfc; - 

As to ethics; his firſt principle, or the ſupreme felicity of man, 
he held, was pleaſure. Which ſome, as hereafter obſerved, 
underſtand of mental, and others of carnal pleaſure. Sce E- 
PICUREANS, 


EPICUREANS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, who adhered 


to the doQrines, and opinions of Epicurus. See EPpiCURE- 
ANISM. | 

The Epicareans have, in all ages, been decried for their mo- 
rals, and their attachment to the pleaſures of ſenſe : ſeveral 
authors, particularly, Cicero among the ancients, and Gaſ- 
ſendus among the moderns, have endeavoured to vindicate 
them from this charge; by ſhewing that the pleaſure wherein 
their maſter Epicurus places the ſummum bonum, or ſupreme 
happineſs of this life, was not any ſenſual, or brutal pleaſure, 
but a contentment, and tranquillity of mind, exempt from all 
tumultuary paſſions, c. | kh 
This opinion ſeems juſt, and e but, without en- 
tering into the queſtion, which Gaſſendus, Du Rondel, and 
others have exhauſted; it is certain, that in the common uſe 
of the word, Epicareas ſignifies, an indolent, effeminate and 
voluptuous perſon, who only conſults his pleaſure, without 
concerning himſelf with any thing ſerious. 

In effect, there were always two kinds of Epicureans; the 
rigid, and remiſs : the rigid Epicure ans, were thoſe ſtrictly at- 
tached to the ſentiments of Epicurus, who placed all their 
happineſs in the pure pleaſures of the mind, reſulting from the 
practice of virtue. The looſe or remiſs Epicareans, taking the 
words of that philoſopher in a groſs ſenſe, placed all their 
happineſs in pleaſures of the body, in eating, drinking, loving, 
Sc. The former kind, who were the genuine Epicureans, 
called the other the ſuphiſts of their ſed. 

The Epicureaus take their name from the. chief of their ſect, 


Epicurus, whom ſome, however, deny to be the author of 


the philoſophy he taught; charging him with retailing for 
phyſics, the doctrine of Democritus ; and for ethics, that of 
Ariltippus. 

Be this as it will, he was an Athenian, and the ſon of Neo- 
cles; born in the 109th olympiad, and conſequently 342 years 
before Chrilt. He began to form his ſchool. at Mitylene and 


Lampſachus, about the 32d year of his life; though he after- | 


wards removed to Athens, where he philoſophized chiefly in 
his garden: and died of the ſtone at 72 years of age. | 


EPICYCLE *, in the ancient aſtronomy.---As aſtronomers in- 


vented an eccentric circle, to ſolve the apparent irregularity of 
the planets, and their different diſtances Nav the earth; they 
likewiſe invented a little circle to ſolve the ſtations and retro- 
gradations of the planets ; this circle which they call epicycle, 


has its center in the circumference of another greater, which 


is the eccentric of a planet. See EXCENTRIC. 


Ihe word is formed of the Greek, i upon, and se, circle, | 


q. d. a circle on a circle. 


In this eccentric. the center of the Vac moves; carrying ö 
e 


with it the plauet fixed in its circumference, the center of the 
planet, all the way, moving regularly along the circumference 
of the epicycle, when downwards, Alte Bp to the order of 
the ſigns, and when upwards, contrary to it. 
The higheſt point of the 751 is called the apogee, and the 
loweſt the perigee. See APOGEE, and PERIGEE, _ 

The great circle, in whoſe circumference the center of the 


: 


epicycle is placed, is alſo called the deferent of the epicycle, whoſe | 


center is in the orbit of the earth, according to the hypotheſis 
of Copernicus: but in that of Prolemy, who ſuppoſed the 


| heavens ſolid, the epicycle was a ſphere, which revolved with 
the moon, of the thickneſs allowed its heaven or orbit; and | 


5 


EPI 


which, ſometimes ſhewed it higher, and ſometimes | 
See Ptolemaic SYSTEM, ing ; mes lower, 


5 


The aſtronomers, who deny the motion of the earth: 
order to render the phenomena of the motions of the: * 
nets more conſſſtent with the motion of the ſun, ase 
fixed the orbit of the earth, as an epieyele, to the ob «0 
the planets: ſo that the planet ſhould proceed in an 657 bo 
while it is carried through its orbit round the ſun : W 
is far from anſwering their expectations.“ Walf. Elem 
Math. T. 2. p. . 1 ö 
* Ricciolus, though à zealous enemy of the motion of the 
earth; could not make any aſtronomical tables that ſhould 
but rolerably agree with obſervation, without ſuppoſing the 
* earth to move; not, though he called in all the fore; 
and forced aſſiſtances of changeable eprcycles, liable to — 
* tinual increaſe and decreaſe, and variouſly. jaclined to the 
* ecliptic.” De Chales Aſtron; Reform. lib. X. c. 1. f. ” 


C, 

EPICYCLOID, in geometry, a curve generated by the 
tion of a point of the periphery of a circle, WIS — 
or concave part of another circle. See Curye, 

A point of the circumference of a circle, proceeding along 3 
plane, on a right line, and at the fame time reyolying on irs 
center, deſcribes a cycloid. See CyCLOID. 

And the generating circle, if in lieu of moving on a right 
line, it move along the circumference of another circle, whe. 
ther equal or unequal; the curve defcribed by any point in irs 
circumference is called an epreyclord. 

If the generating circle proceed along the convexty of the 
periphery, it is called an upper, or exterior epicycloid: if along 
the concavity, a lower, or interior epicycloid. 

In an epicycloid, the patt of the circle, the generating point 
moves along, is called the baſe of the epicycloid: thus in Ta. 

Geom. fig. 58. DB is the baſe of the epicycloid, V its yerter; 
VB its axis; DPV half of the exterior epicycloid, made by 
the revolution of the ſemi-circle VLB, (which is called the 

enerant) along the convex fide of the baſe, DB: as DP U 
is the interior epicycloid, formed by the generant's reyolying 
| _ the FR ſide _ —— FO, 

The length of any part of the curve, which any given poi 
in the — — has deſcribed, from the 4 * 
the circle whereon it revolved, is to double the verſed fine of 

half the arch which all that time touched the quieſcent circle, 
as the ſum. of the diameters of the circles, to the ſemi-diame- 

ter of the quieſcent circle ; provided the revolving cirele moves 

upon the convex ſide of the quieſcent circle ; but, if upon the 

concave fide, as the difference of the diameters, to the ſemi- 
diameter. 

Dr. Halley gives us a general propoſition for meaſuring all cy- 
cloids and epicycloids; thus: the area of a cycloid, or epicyclord, 
either primary, or contracted, or prolate, is to the area of 
the L page wr circle; and alſo the area's of the parts, gene- 
rated in thoſe curves, to the-area's of analogous ſegments of 
the circle: as the ſum of double the velocity of the center, 
and velocity of the circular motion, to the velocity of the 
circular motion. The demonſtration hereof, ſee in Phil. 
Tranſat. Ne 218. | 

EPIDEMIA, manu, in antiquity, feaſts of Apollo at Del- 
pt and Miletus; and of Diana at Argos. See FEAST. 

heſe feaſts bore the name epidemia, (from or; in, and zu 
people) by reaſon thoſe gods were imagined to be preſent on 
thoſe days among the people. Accordingly, on the laſt day 
of the epidemia, they ſung a hymn, called 2rorqurrc, 0 
them adieu, and ſer them forwards on their journey. 
As thoſe gods could not be every where, and yet were ho- 
noured in abundance of different places; there were times al- 
lowed them to paſs from one place to another to receive the 
vows of their adorers.- See Scaliger, Poet. lid. III. c. 114. 
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| EPIDEMIC *, zmanmios, denotes a general, or ſpreading dil- 


order, as a plague, ariſing from ſome corruption, ot mals 
nity in the air, which ſeizes great numbers of people in a little 
time nini OK ; 851 „ 1 A 
The word is Greek, formed of and de ne, Fal. 
ſuch diſeaſes running among all kinds. of people, ar be. 
. ever age, ſex, quality, &c, as ariſing from a common or g 
R ( 
The Latins call them popalares morbi, lar dif * 
oppoſition to thoſe called: ſparadici, which are only op * 
there, as ariſing from private, or particular cauſes. See 
god me fr Kb wt 1 
EPIDERMIS *, in anatomy, the cuticle, ot ſcarf-skin. See 
CUTICLE. ö ” EO REL, FL 
* The word is formed of the Greek, eri, on, ett, and zee 
; Ain. N ts of 
Some hold the epidermis to be formed of the ersten en- 
the drm, or true skin: Hippocrates is of ori 
| gendered by cold; 75 on 1. broth, or the like, 
cold, we ee a pellicle formed. 
But it is now paſt doubt, that it is produced at the gg ers 
and after the ſame manner, with the other parts; neither 


found in fœtus's of all ages, in the womd: it has 


** 


veins, arteries, nor nerves, whence it is inſe oO [DIDYMIS 


EPI 


FPIDIDYMIS *, in anatomy, a little, round body, on the 


of each teſticle; called alſo paraſtata. See PARASTrATA. 
bone word is formed of the Greek gx;, upon, and z du,, fwin, 
teſticle. 


IC Region, is a name given to the u rt of 
EPIGASTR egion, i giv pper pa 


the abdomen ; reaching from the cartilago xipho 
ro the navel. See REGION. , 
It is uſually divided into three parts : the ſides, or lateral parts, 
called hypochondria ; and the middle, the eyigaſtrium. See 
ABDOMEN. a 1 
There are alſo two epigaſtric veins, and as many arteries. The 
arteries are branches of the iliac external arteries : the yeins 
diſcharge themſelves into the iliac external veins.-----See Tab. 


Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 1. n® 57. fig. 6. no g. 


, almoſt 


EPIGASTRIU * EMTFACETPION, in anatomy, the middle 


the epigaſtric region. Sce EPIGASTRIC. 
ar 5 . 1 of the Greek, 17, upon, and yay, 
belly ; 


EPIGLOTTIS * ENITAQTTIZ, in anatomy, the cover, or lid 


he larynx. See LARYNX. 
of t The — is formed of «x; ahn, and yauora, Or yawrra, 
ton 


The pg. is a thin, moveable cartilage, in form of a leaf 


of ivy: or a little tongue, and therefore likewiſe called lingu- 
la ; ſerving to cover the cleft, or rima of the larinx, called 
lottis, See GLOTTIS. 

Galen takes the epiglottts to be the principal organ, or inſtru- 
ment of voice ; ſerving to vary, modulate, and render it 
harmonious. See VOICE. 7 

Its baſe, which is pretty broad, is in the upper part of the car- 
tilago ſcutiformis, and its point, or tip, turned towards the 
palate, It is only ſhut by the weight of the piece in ſwallow- 
ing; but not ſo exactly, but that a crum, or a drop, ſome- 
times eſcapes through it into the trachea. See TRACHEA, Eve. 


FPIGRAM *, in poetry, a ſhort poem, or compoſition in 


verſe, treating of one only thing, and ending with ſome 
point, or lively, ingenious thought. See Pot. 

„Ihe word is formed of the Greek, x yauus, inſcription, of 

traben, to inſcribe, or write upon. 
Epigrams, then, originally ſignify inſcriptiont, and derive their 
origin from thoſe inſcriptions placed by the ancients on their 
tombs, ſtatues, temples, triumphal arches, c. See [NSCR1PT1ION. 
Theſe, at firſt, were only ſimple monograms ; afterwards, 
increaſing their length, they made them in verſe, to be the 
more eaſily retained : Herodotus, and others, have preſerved 
us ſeveral of them. | 
Such little poems retained the name of epigrams, even after 
the deſign of their firſt inſtitution was varied, and people be- 
gan to uſe them for the relating of little facts, and accidents, 
the charaQerizing of perſons, c. 
The Greeks confine their epigrams to a very narrow compaſs : 
for though, in the anthology, we here and there meet with a 
very long one ; ordinarily, they do not exceed fix, or, at 
molt, eight verſes. The Latins were not always ſo ſcrupu- 
lous, and the moderns much leſs, as to theſe bounds, 
M. le Brun, in the preface to his epigrams, defines an epi- 
gram a little poem, ſuſceptible of all kinds of ſubjeQs, and 
ending with a lively, juſt, and unexpected thought: which 
are three qualifications eſſential to the epigram ; particularly 
the firſt and laſt of them, viz. brevity, and the point, or 
cloſe of the epigram. 
To atrain brevity, only one thing is to be aimed at in the 
poem, and that to be purſued in the conciſeſt terms poſſible. 
Authors are much divided, as to the length the epigram is to 
be confined to: the ordinary limits are from two to twenty 
verſes; though we have inſtances, both among the ancients 
and moderns, where they extend to fifty. But till it is al- 
lowed that the ſhorter the better, and more perfect, as it par- 
takes more of the nature and character of this kind of poem. 
point or turn is a quality much inſiſted on by the critics, 

who require the epigram conſtantly to cloſe with ſomething 
poignant, and unexpected, to which all the reſt of the com- 
poſition is only preparatory. Others there are, who exclude 
the point, and require the thought to be equally diffuſed 
throughout the whole poem, without laying the whole ſtreſs 
on the cloſe : the former is uſually Martial's ice, and 


-the latter that of Catullus. Which is the moſt utifu] and 


ect manner, is diſputed by a third claſs of critics. 
he Greek epigrams have ſcarce any thing of the point, or 
briskneſs, of the Latin ones: thoſe collected in the antholo- 


gy, have moſt of them a certain air of eaſe and ſimplicity, at- | 


tended with ſomething juſt and witty : ſuch as we find in a 


ſenſible peaſant, or a child that has wit. They have nothing | 


that bites, but ſomething that tickles. Though they want the 
falt of Martial yet to a good taſte they are not inſipid; ex- 
cept a few of them, which are quite flat and ſpiritleſs. How- 
ever, the general faintneſs, and delicacy of the pleaſantry in 
them, has given-occafion for a Greek epigram, or epigram a 

Grecque, to denote among the French, an epigram void 
of ſalt or ſharpneſs. 


% It is principally the point that charaQerizes the epigram, and 


diſtinguiſhes it from the madrigal. See POINT. 
Vor. I 


In the modern verſification, as obſerved by Fa. Mourgu 
the epigram and madrigal, are diſtinguiſhed by the — 
verſes, and the cloſe. 19. By the number of verſes, which 
in the modern epigram does not go beyond eight, nor in the 
modern madrigal, comes ſhort of fix : and, 2%. In that the 
cloſe, or period of the epigram, has always ſomething more 
— and ſtudied than that of the madrigal. See Mapzi- 
The epigram is the loweſt, and leaſt conſiderable of all the 
productions of poetry; and it is rather an effect of good luck 
than of art, to ſucceed therein. The fineſſe, and Tubritey of 
the epigram, M. Boileau obſerves, ſhould turn on the 
words, rather than the thought; which ſeems very little to the 
creditof this kind of compoſition, as it reduces itto the nature 
of the pun, or equivoque, Fa. Bohours confirms the hint, 
in adding, that the equivoque is what uſually ſhines the moſt in 
the epigram. | | 
Onegreat beauty of the epigram, is to leave ſomething for the 
reader to 2 or ſupply. Nothing pleaſes the mind io much, 
as to find ſomething of itſelf in the objects preſented it; nor 
does any thing diſguſt it more, than to preclude it from ſhew- 
ing and exercifing a faculty it values irſelf for. Segrais. - 
B. L. M. the author of a new collection of French epi- 
grams, in the year 1720, has a deal of good obſervations on 
the nature of epigram. He defines it an ingenious thought de- 
livered in a few verſes; and conceives it as a generical name, 
including under it divers kinds of ſhort, lively poeſies, as the 
ſonnet, rondelay, madrigal, and little tales which only turn on 
ſome merry thought, Epitaphs and inſcriptions, he thinks, 
may be alſo reduced to the head of epigrams. See Soxxer, 
RouNnDELAY, c. 
The epigram admits of great variety of ſubjects: ſome are 
made to praiſe, and others to ſatyrize, which laſt ate much 
the eaſieſt ; ill nature ſerving inſtead of point and wit. Boi- 
leau's epigrams are all ſatyrs on one or another. Thoſe of 
des Reaux, are all made in honour of his friends. And thoſe 
of Mad. Scudery, are ſo many eloges. The epigram being 
only a ſingle thought, it would be ridiculous to expreſs it in a 
eat number of verſes; it muſt have its unity like the drama. 
he comedy has an action for its ſubject; and the epigram a 
thought. See Unity. 

EPIGRAPHE *, enireaen, an inſcription on a building, to 
ſignify its uſe, occaſion, the time when, and the perſons by 
whom it was built. See INSCRIPTION. 

The word is Greek, and ſignifies ſuper ſcription. — 

EPILEPSY *, emanv14, in medicine, a convulſion, either 
of the whole body, or ſome of its parts, attended with a de- 

privation of the ſenſes and underſtanding; and returning 
from time to time in fits, or paroxiſms. See Coxvux- 
sion. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, + I furprize, 
feize held of one, by reaſon the diſeaſe rope * 
the ſenſes, ſo that the patient ſeems as if dead. 

In Engliſh it is uſually called the falling fickneſs, by reaſon 
ple fall down when attacked therewith. The Latins call 
it comitialis morbus, by reaſon when any body was ſeized 
therewith in a comitia, or aſſembly of the Roman people, 
they preſently broke up the aſſembly, as deeming it an un- 
happy preſage. See COMITIALIS. 
Some call it the morbus ſacer, as ſuppoſing it ſent by way 
of immediate puniſhment from God. Others, morbus cadu- 
cus, others, Herculeus, ſonticus, Ines deifica, &c. 
The patient ſeized herewith, falls inſtantly and ſuddenly down ; 
or, rather, throws and precipitates himſelf violently to the 
ground. When down, he grinds his teeth, foams at mouth, 
and frequently ſhakes his head; his arms, legs, neck, back, 
ec. either becoming rigid, or variouſly diſtorted. And as all 
the parts are in a violent contraction, there is frequently an 
involuntary flux of urine, ſeed, and fecal matter. After ſome 
time he returns to himſelf ; only retaining a head-ach, heayi- 
neſs, wearineſs of the limbs, c. 
Etmuller more accurately diſtinguiſhes the diſeaſe into three 
degrees : the firſt, or loweſt, is much the ſame with the 
\ higheſt degree of a vertigo. See VERTIGO. 
In the ſecond, there ariſe various agitations and geſticula- 
tions; and the ſenſes, both external and internal, either re- 
maining, or being tranſported into a delirium, they dance, 
ſing, laugh, . weep, talk idly, ſhriek, and beat their breaſts. 
Sometimes they remember all after the fit is over, and ſome- 
times nothing at all. | | | | 
In the third degree, which alone is ordinarily called the epi- 
lepſy, they loſe the uſe both of reaſon and ſenſe; fall, or fling 
themſelves down, foam, grind their teeth, and bite their 
lips, with the other circumſtances above related, Thoſe at- 
feed . ſecond degree, are uſually held for poſſeſſed 
the de vil. OY 
he cauſe of this diſeaſe, Boerhaave attributes to too much 
action of the brain on the motory nerves, and none on the 
ſenſitive ones. Some are pleaſed to account for it, frpm the 
abundance of ſharp humours mixing with the anima ſpirits, 
and giving them extraordinary and irregular motions, and di- 
rections; whence ariſes its diſtinction from a ſyncope, and 


78 apoplexy, 
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r pha, and drives it from the place which before it diſturbed, 


Err: ock, in dramatic 


and laudable, will bear ſame diſpute, An ingenious author in 


UM. 
EPINICION *, emmi1x1on, in the Greek and Latin poetry, de- 


E PI 


apoplexy, which take away all motion as well as ſenſe. See 
SYNCOPE, and APOPLEXY. 2 ; 
The epilepſy is either idiopathic, or ſympathetic : it is idiopathic, 
when it ariles meerly trom a diſorder of the brain, or ſpirits : 
and ſympathetic, when it is preceded by ſome other diſraſe 
which brings it on. ; 
The epilepſy ſometimes hangs many years on aperſon, without 
much danger: though when its paroxyſms return faſt, it ren- 
ders the patient more or leſs paralytic, delirious, or ſtupid. In 
young people there is hopes off its going off about the time 
of puberty. Hippocrates obſerves, that when it ſeizes a perſon 
— 25 years of age, it laſts for lite ; but this does not always 
old. 


The cure js very difficult ; the principal anti-epileptics are, the 
roots of peony, leayes of lilly of the valley, ſeeds of rue, 
miſletoe ot the oak, ot hazle, box- Wood, ſpirit of black cher- 
ries, ſpirit of human blood, human ſecundines, human cra- 
nium, tooth of the ſea-horſe, caſtoreum, peacocks dung, cam- 
=, ſalt, and oil of amber, 

o recover a perſon in a fit, tobacco (ſinoak, or that of burnt 
feathers, is recommended. Barbette above all things directs 
the flowers and ſpirits of ſal ammoniac againſt this diſeale ; 
Crato, native cinnabar. Sir John Colbatch has an expreſs 
treatiſe on the miſletoe of the oak, to ſhew it a ſpecific in this 
diſeaſe. Elks claws have long had the reputation of the ſame. 
See each remedy, its pretenſions, &&'c. under its proper term, 
as M1SLETOE ELxs$ Claws, &c. 

M. Poupart, from, a diſſection of an epileptic perſon, where- 
in, immediately under the dura mater, was found a deal of 
white, thick, viſcid, pityjta, glued, and, as it were, incorpo- 
rated with the membrane; thinks, that this might be the cauſe 
of the diſeaſe ; the exceſſive quantity of ſuch thick lympha, 
lacking the brain, and obſtructing its motions. The firſt cauſe, 
he judges, might be the ſpongeouſneſs of the dura mater, 
which imbſbed the ſeroſities of the brain. a 

He adds, that he knows an epileptic perſon, who, upon the 
firſt approach of his diſorder, rubs his forehead with his hand, 
and bends his head as far backward as he can, reſting it againſt 
a wall; and by that means ſecures himſelf againſt the convul- 
ſion. It is probable, that by this he gives a motion to the lym- 


ILOGUE, Erir06Us, in oratory, c. The peroration, 
or laſt part of a diſcourſe, or treatiſe ; containing ordinarily a 
recapitulation of the principal matters delivered. See PERO- 
RATION. | 
Ihe word is Greek, rea, formed of the verb «x I 
oy after, the epilyue being the end, or concluſion * 
ec 


cour 

ry, is a ſpeech addreſſed to the au- 
dience, when the play is over, by one of the principal perſonæ, 
or actors therein; containing uſually ſome reflections on cer- 
rain incidents in the play, particularly thoſe of the part of the 
perſon who ſpeaks it. | 
lu the modern tragedy, the epilogue has uſually ſomewhat of 
pleaſantry ; intended, we ſuppoſe, to eompoſe the paſſions 
raiſcd iu the courle of the repreſentation, and ſend away the 
audience in good humour: though how far that deſign is good 


the SpeQator, compares it to a merry jig on the organ, after 
a good ſermon, to wipe away auy impreſſions that might have 
been made thereby, and ſeud the people away juſt as they 
came. | 
In effect, though the epilogue, in this ſenſe, may ſeem an a- 
buſe; yet has it the coyntenance of antiquity: the Romans 
had ſomething of the ſame nature, though under another 
name. T heir exodium was a kind of farce, brought on the 
ſtage when the tragedy was over; at quicquid lacrymarum ac 
triſtitiæ A ex tragicis aſfectibus, hujusſpectaculi riſus de- 
gr ays the ſcholiaſt of Juvenal. See T RAGEDY, and 
ATYR, 
The epilogue is but of modern date, much later than the pro- 
ee PROLOGUE.----Many indeed, have taken the exo- 
dium of the ancient Greek drama, for an ep:/ogwe ; by reaſon 
Ariſtotle defines it, to be a part rehearſed after the chorus had 


ſung for the laſt time: but, in reality, it was of a quite diffe- 
rent nature. The exodium was the laſt of the four parts of | 


the tragedy; containing the untavelling and eataſtrophe of 
the plot, and anſwering to our laſt, or fifth act. See Exop1- 


notes, 1®. A feaſt, ceremony, or rejoicing, on occafion of 
a victory obtained. 2®, A poem, or compoſition, on the fame 


ſubje&.---Scaliger treats expreſly of the epaicios in his poetics, | 


L. I. 


double feſtival, of the firſt rank, ſolemnized on the 6th of 


anuary, or New-Years-Day, in honour of the appearance of 
eſus Chriſt to the three kings, or Magi, who came to adore, 
and bring him preſents. See FEAST. 5 
The ſea 


of epiphany, now held in honour of the adoration 


+ S 46 | 

® The 2 formed from the Greek, «x, en, and way, vie- 
75. 

EPIPHANY, in eecleſiaſtical antiquity, the feaſt of kings; a 


EPI 


of the magi, had, at its firſt inſtitution among the Greet; 
different object, viz. our Saviour's birth ; and was called z 
prany, and epiphany, that is, appearance, and manifeſtation gr 


Pope Julius, who reigned from the year 337, to 
the firſt who taught the church to diſtinguide he 0 
nativity, and epiphany. Papebroch. paral. ad Conat. p. 2 x 
44. $8. Mais. T. VII. 2 Rr e 
he word in the original Greek, graves, ſiguifies appe 
or apparition; and was applied, as ſome critics wh — 
to this feaſt, on account of the ſtar which appeared to the My! 
gi.---St. Jerom, and St. Chryſoſtom, take the e iphany for 
the day of our Saviour's baptiſm, when he was Lellud to 
men by the voice, hic eſt filins mens dilectus, in quo mibi com. 
placui: this is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleagg 
And accordingly it is ſtill obſerved by the Cophtæ and Ethio. 
pians in that view. See Ludolph. Hiſt. Erhiop. Lib. XXI. 
2.---Others contend, that the feaſt of Chriſtmas, or the natiyi. 
ty of our Saviour, was held in divers churches on this day- 
which had the denomination epiphany, or appearance, by rex. 
ſon of our Saviour's firſt appearance on earth at that time. 
And it mult be allowed, that the word is uſed among the an. 
cient Greek fathers, not for the appearance of the ſtar to the 
Magi, but for that of our Saviour to the world. In which 
ſenſe, St. Paul uſes the word epiphania, in his ſecond epille 
to Timothy, c. i. v. 10. | 
Add, that the Armenians, to this day, celebrate the feaſt of the 
nativity, on the day of epiphany, according to the practice of 
the ancient church; which ſome Romiſh miſſionaries have im- 
pertinently cenſured them for, not knowing that the epiphayy, 
originally, and properly, was the nativity of our Saviour, 
Ammianus Marcellinus makes mention of this feaſt, Li, 
XXI. 6. 2. and obſerves that it was held in January, Upon 
which paſſage, Valeſius in his notes, endeavours to ſhew, that 
the hiſtorian meant by epiphany, the feaſt of the nativity. 
The Heathen writers uſed the word epiphania in the like 
ſenſe, viz. to expreſs the appearance of their Gods on earth, 
And the chriſtians, after their example, applied it, in the ge- 
neral, to expreſs any appearance, or maniteſtation of the der 


ty. | 
EPIPHONEMA, ENA, in rhetoric, a ſententions fort 
of exclamation, frequently added after a narative, or rebex- 
fat of any thing remarkable ; containing, uſually, a lively, 
cloſe reflection, on the ſubject there ſpoken of. 
Such is that of St. Paul, when, after diſcourſing of the rejec- 
tion of the Jews, and the yocation of the Gentiles, he cries 


out: 
05% the depth of the wiſdom and knowledge of God 
Such alſo is that of Lucretius, after relating the ſtory of Aga- 
memnon's ſacrificing his daughter Iphigenia : 
| Tantum religio potuit ſuadere malorum! 
Such, laſtly, is that of Virgil, upon occaſion of Juno's per- 
ſecuting Eneas: 
==Tantaene animis 22 ire ! 
Which M. Boileau has imitated in, 
Tant de fiel entre i il,en Þ ame des de voi 
And Mr. Pope in, 
And dwells ſuch rage in ſofteſt boſoms then ? 
And lodge ſuch daring ſouls in little men? 
EPIPHORA, xmeora, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the eyes; con- 


15 accompanied, frequently, with heat, redneſs, and twich- 
ug. | 


* The word is Greek, formed of ex:Þeprwv, inferre, to draw, ot 
bring into; by reaſon of the pain it occaſions, 


Pitcairn calls it a catarrb of the glauds of the eye. See Car 
TARRH, 78 | 
The internal cauſes of 2 or rheum in the eyes, are s 
relaxation of the glands of the eyes, and a too great acrimony, 
or ſharpneſs of the ſerous humour ſeparated thereby; which 
fretting and vellicating the eye, draws an | unuſual quantity 
blood and lympha thereto; by which at length, the cheek be. 
comes excoriated, &. chiidren are molt liable to it, 

the frequent uſe, and ſtraining of the glands of the eye in cr. 


ing. | 
The external cauſes of the epiphors, are ſharp dults, = 
c. entring the eye, and irritating the ſame. A too cold * 
ſſmarp air has frequently the like effect. An inveterate #' 
ra often degenerates into a fiſtula lacrymalis. - 
I be cure of the epiphora, is, 19. By cauſing a revulſion, l 
| derivation, of the peccant humour, to ſome other part, wo J 
venzſeQiion, cupping, bliſtering, or cathartics. 27 Fw — 
ting its acrimony by proper remedies. And, 35. By app'y”> 
2— external ly. — calaminaris is much comm 


| EPIPHYSIS „ ENIorS15, in anatomy, a leſſer bone adhering, 

or growing to another, by ſimple contiguity. See Pod. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, 2 en, upon, and Quan, ® 
grow, adhere : The Latins call it appendix, additamenisns 
«dnaſcentia, &C. 


The 


fiſting in a preternatural defluxion of rheum, or the matter of 


Ei 
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ſubſtance of the epiphyſes is rare and lax; in young chil- 
2 it is merely — — but hardens as they grow in 
age and, at length, becomes quite bony. ; 
It is commonly laid down, that there is no regular articula- 
tion between the epiphy/es and the bone; though it is certain, 
that there is 4 reciprocal admiſſion of the heads; or extremi- 
ties of each, into the cavities of the other. See ARTICULA- 

N. 

There are ſome bones that have no eprphyſes at all, as the lower 
av: others have no leſs than five, as the vertebre. The de- 


Gen of adding epiphyſes to bones, was, to ſupply their defects, 
and render them longer and bigger at the extremes. 

EerPHYSES vermiformes, are two eminences of the cerebellum, 

like worms, which keep open the paſſage from the third, 

to the fourth ventricle. _ : 
In dilating the third ventricle of the brain, we perceive four 
eminences, two upper and bigger, called orbicular protube- 
rances; and two lower and leſs, called eprphyſes of the orbi- 
cular protuberances. Dionis. 

EPIPLASMA, the ſame with caraplaſma. See Car- 
„ASM. | 

EPIPLOCELE, emnaoxnan, in medi a kind of her- 
nia, or tumor, occaſioned by the deſcent of the epiploon, or 
caul, into the ſcrotum. See HERNMIA, and ExrERO-Epiplo- 


cele. 

EPIPLOIC, or Erirrom, a term applied to the arteries and 
veins, diſtributed through the ſubſtance of the epiploon, or caul. 
See Tab. Anat. Angeiol, fig. 1. u. 37. See allo Ep1PLooxN, 
and GASTREPIPLOON. 

Epipt ois Dextra, is a branch of the coeliac artery, which runs 
through the right ſide of the inner, or hinder leaf of the caul. 
See COELIAC. 

EeieLo1s Poſtica, is a branch of the cceliac artery, ſpringing out 
of the lower end of the ſpleuica, and running to the hinder 
leaf of the caul. 

EeipLors Siniſtre, is 'a branch of the cceliac artery, which is 
beſtowed on the lower and left fide of the caul. 

EPIPLOMPHALUS *, or EPp1PLOOMPHALON, ENITAOOM- 
$440n, in medicine, a ſpecies of exomphalus, or navel-rup- 
ture; being a tumor, or ſwelling of the part, occaſioned by 
the epiploon's falling into it. See EXOMPHALUS, and ENTERo0- 
EP1PLOMPHALUS; 

* The word is compounded of the Greek, rA, caul, and 


dub dor, navel, 

EPIPLOON *, in anatomy; a fatty membrane, ſpread over 
the inteſtines, and entering even into the ſinuoſities thereof; 
called alſo the omentam, and popularly the caul. See OMEN- 
TUM, 

The word is formed of the Greek, xray, fo fwwim upon, by 
reaſon it ſeems to float on the inteſtines. 

EPIPLOSARCOMPHALUS *, in medicine, a ſort of tumor 
of the exomphalus kind. It is formed of the epiploon, and 
the fleſh. See EXOMPHALUS. | | 

The word is compounded of the three Greek words, «x-ray, 
' — epiploon, cack, fleſh, and wwhanxc, nmbilicus, navel. 

EPISCOPACY, the quality of epiſcopal government; or that 
form of church diſcipline, wherein dioceſan biſhops are e- 
ſtabliſned, diſtin& from, and ſuperior to, prieſts or presbyters. 
See BrSHoe, EPrscopar, EPiSCOPALIAN, HIEKARCHY, 


C. 
Epiſcopacy and presbytery, have been alternately eſtabliſhed and 
aboliſhed * Lata: 1 "Yan PRESBYTERY. | 
EPISCOPACIDE, the crime of murdering a biſhop by one of 
bis own clergy.----By the ancient laws of England, the ſame 
obedience js due from a clergyman to his bi oP, as from a 
child to his father: and therefore the oftences Piles acide 
_ parricide are made equal, viz. petty-treaſon. RE A- 
EPISCOPAL *, ſomething that belongs to a biſhop. See 
SHOP, | 
The word is formed of the Greek exiox>rac, fverſeer, derived 
KY, exon, Inſpicio, I inſpect, or overlook. | 
Epiſcopal government, is the government of a dioceſe, where- 
one ſingle perſon, legally conſecrated, prefides over the 
clergy of a whole diſtri „in quality of head, or ſuper-inten- 
Gant thereof; conferring orders ws exerciſing a ſort of juriſ- 
ion. See Diocese, HIERARCHY, c. 

Presbyterians reje& the epiſcopal eſtabliſhment, and con- 
demn the iſcopal order as a human inſtitution, the mere re- 
ſult of pri e, and ambition. See PRESBYTERIANS. 

Among the epiſcopel functions, the principal is that of hold- 
F ing frequent viirations of the dioceſe. See V1SITATION. 


PISCOPALIA is ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe with pon- 


Romy See PONT1FICALIA. 
ALIA, is alſo uſed ts denote ſynodals, or cuſtomary 
Payments, due to the bichop from the clergy of his dioceſe; 
Epi led alſo owns 88 e. See SYNODALS. 
-MISCOPALIANS, a name given to thoſe who adhere to 
e church of England, and particularly to the eccleſiaſtical 
fo cy, ſuch as it was in the Romifh church, before the re- 
mation; who affect the diſcipline of biſhops, prieſts, canons, 


the office, or liturgy, c. and retain the greateſt part of the 


EPI 


canon law, with the decretals of the popes, more cloſely than 
the 8383 —— - ſeveral conntries. Though; as to 
matters o rine, or faith, they agree in moſt poin 

the calviniſts, or brad, g 3 geren 
In Scotland, the principal diſſenters are the epiſcopalians : lay 
epiſcopalians enjoy all the ſame civil privileges wich thoſe of the 
eſtabliſhed church. They are under no reſtrictions; tied to 
no teſts; but are imployed in all places of truſt, upon taking 
the oaths to the government. But the epiſcopal miniſters are 


liable to ſeveral penal laws; the greateſt part of them being 
nonjurors. 


EPISCOPI mwltg. See the article MULT&: 
EPISCOPUS puerorum, biſhop of the boys; a ludicrous kind of 


7 formerly exerciſed in churches, in that called the feaſt 
The cuſtom was for ſome youth in the feaſt of epiphany, to 
plait his hair, that he might ſeem to have the tonſure, and to 
put on the epiſcopal garments ; and then to exerciſe a ſhew of 
juriſdiction, and do ſeveral ludicrous actions: for which rea- 
ſon he was called the biſhop of the boys. This cuſtom obtained 
among us, long after ſeyeral conſtitutions were made to abo- 
liſh it. See CHOREPISCOPUS: | 


EPISODE, enzzoao0N *, is commonly conceived to be a ſe- 


arate incident, ſtory, or action, which an hiſtorian, or poet, 
nſerts and connects with his principal action; to furniſh out 
the work with a greater diverſity or events: though, in ſtrict- 
neſs, all the particular incidents, whereof the action or nar- 
ration is compoſed, are called epiſodes, 


The word is formed from the Greek, , upon, and cwgo32g, in- 
greſſus, entry. | 


EP1$SODE, in dramatic poetry, was the ſecond part of the anci- 


ent tragedy. See TRAGEDY. _ 
The origin and uſe of epiſodes, is deſcribed by M. Hedelin, 


and F. Boſſu. Tragedy, in its original, being only a hymn 


ſang in honour of Bacchus, by ſeveral perſons who made a 
kind of chorus, or concert of muſic, with dancing, and the 
like; to diverſify the repreſentation a little, and divert the au- 
dience, they bethought themſelves at length to divide the ſing- 
ing of the chorus into ſeveral parts; and to have ſomething 
rehearſed in the intervals. 
At firſt, a ſingle perſon, or actor, was introduced, then two 
then more; and what the actors thus rehearſed, or entertained 
the audience withal, being ſomething foreign, or additional to, 
or beſide the ſong of the chorus, and no neceſlary part there- 
of, was called Eve o, eprſode. 
And hence tragedy came to conſiſt of four parts, the prologae, 
epiſode, exode, and chorus. 
he prologue was all that preceded the firſt entrance of the 
chorus. PROLOGUE, 
The epiſode, all that was interpoſed between the ſingings of 
the chorus. 
The exode, all that was rehearſed after the chorus had done 
ſinging. See ExoD1UM. ; | 
And the chorus, was the grex, or company that ſung the hymn. 
See CHORUS. 
And as this recitation of the aQtors was in ſeveral parts, and 
inſerted in ſeveral places; it might either be conſidered toge- 
ther, as a ſingle epiſode, ng. of ſeveral parts; or each 
art might be called a diſtinct epiſode. 
Fheſe ſeveral epsſode; in the ſame tragedy, might either be 
taken from ſo mauy different ſubjects; or from the ſame, di- 
vided into a proper number of recitations, or incidents. 
To conſider only the firſt occaſion, and inſtitution, of theſe 
foreign, or additional pieces; it appears no ways neceſſary that 
they ſhould all be taken from one and the ſame ſubject : 
three or four recitations of different actions, no-wile related, 
or connected to each other, would eaſe the actors, and amuſe 
the people, in the intervals of the chorus, as well as if they 
were all ſo many parts of the ſame action. By degrees, what 
was at firſt only an addition to the tragedy, became the prin- 
cipal part thereof, Then, the ſeveral pieces, or epiſades, be- 
an to be conſidered as one ſingle body, which was not to 
e parts, or members of different nature, and independent 
of each other. | 
The beſt poets took the thing in this light, and drew all their 
epiſodes from the ſame action; which practice was ſo fully 
eſtabliſhed in Ariſtotle's time, that he lays it down as a rule. 
Thoſe tragedies wherein this unity and connection was not ob- 
ſerved, he calls epiſodic pieces. Eers0DIC. 


Episobk in epic poetry. The term epiſode, by being tranſplant- 


ed from the ſtage to the epopeis, did not change its nature, 
All the difference Ariſtotle makes between the tragic and epic 
epiſodes, is, that the latter are more ample than the former. 
905 Epic. "1667-1 | 

Ariſtotle uſes the word in three different ſenſes : the firſt 
taken from the enumeration already made, of the parts of 
the tragedy, wiz. prolig ue, chorus, epiſade, and exode. Whence 
it follows, that in tragedy, every thing is epiſode that is none 
of the other parts : ſo that as among us, there are tragedies 
without either prologue, chorus, or epilague, the tragic epiſode 
includes the whole tragedy: conſequently, the epic Pon 
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muſt be the whole poem, in like manner. All there is to re- 
trench from it being the propoſition, and invocation, which 
ſtand in lieu of the prologue. In this ſenſe, the epopœia and 
tragedy, have each only one epiſode; and if the parts, or inci- 
dents, be ill connected together, the poem will be ep:ſodic and 
defective. 

But further, as all that was ſung in the tragedy, was called the 
chorus, in the ſingular number; yet this ſingularity did by no 
means prevent every part or diviſion of the fame from being 
called a chores, without making ſeveral chorzs's : ſo it was 
with the epiſode : each incident, and part of the fable and 
— is not only a part of the epiſode, but an epiſode it 
ſelf. 

The term epiſode, therefore, in this ſenſe, ſignifies every part 
of the action expreſſed in the plan, or firſt draught of the 
fable; as the abſence and wanderings of Ulyſſes, the diſ- 
orders in his family, and his preſence which retrieved and 
ſet all to rights again, 

Ariltotle furniſhes us with a third kind of epiſode; in ſhewing, 
that what is contained and expreſſed in the firſt plan of the 

fable is proper, and that all the reſt is epiſode. : 
By proper, he means what is abſolutely neceſſary ; and by epi- 
ſode what in one ſenſe is neceſſary, and in another not; ſo 
that the poet is at liberty to uſe, or let it alone, | 

Thus, Homer, having made the firſt draught of the fable of 
his odyſſee, was not at liberty either to make Ulyſſes abſent 
from his country or not. His abſence was eſſential ; and there- 
fore Ariſtotle ranks it among the things he calls proper. But 
he does not beſtow that appellation on the adyentures of An- 
tiphate, Citce, the Syreus, Scylla, Charybdis, c. The poet 
was at liberty to have left theſe alone, and choſen others in 
their room ; ſo that they are epiſodes, diſtindt from the firſt 
action, to which they ate not immediately neceſſary. Indeed, 
in one ſenſe, they may be ſaid to be neceſſary: for U lyſſes's 
abſence being neceſſary, it follows, that not being in his own 
country, he muſt be ſomewhere elſe. If therefore the poet 
was at liberty, not to have uſed thoſe particular adventures 
above-mentioned ; yet he was not at liberty not to have uſed 
any: But if he had omitted thoſe, he muſt neceſſarily have 
ſubſtituted others in their room. Otherwiſe, he would have 
omitted a part of the matter contained in his plan, and his 

m had been defective. 

his third ſenſe, therefore, of the word epiſode, comes to the 
ſecond: all the difference between them, is, that what we call 
epiſode, in the ſecond ſenſe, is the 9 * or plan of the epi- 
al, in the third : and that the third adds to the ſecond, cer- 
tain circumſtances which are only probable, and not neceſſary; 
as the places, princes, and people, among whom Ulyſſes was 
caſt by Neptune, 

It muſt be added, that in an ep:ſode in the third ſenſe, the in- 
cident, or epiſode in the firſt ſenſe, whereon it is grounded, is 
to be extended and amplified ; otherwiſe, an eſſential part of the 
action and fable, does not become an epiſode. 

Laſtly, it is in this third ſenſe that we are to underſtand that 
precept of Ariſtotle, not to make the epiſodes, till after the 
names of the perſons have been choſen. Homer would not 
have ſpoke of the fleet and ſhips as he has done; if, in lieu 
of the names of Achilles, Agamemnon, and [liad, he had choſe 
thoſe of Adraſtus, Capaneus, and Thebaid. See FABLE. 

Upon the whole, the term epiſode, in the epic poem, as uſed 
by.the father of the critics, Ariſtotle, does not ſignify any 
foreign, or accidental adventure, but the whole narration of 
the poet, or a neceſſary and eſſential part of the action and 
ſubject, amplified with proper circumſtances. 

Thus, Ariſtotle enjoins, that the epiſode be not added to the 
action, or fetched from elſewhere; but be a part of the action 
and never uſes the word adding, in ſpeaking of epiſodes though 
it occurred fo naturally to his interpreters that they have ge- 
nerally uſed it in their tranſlations and comments. He does 
not ſay, that after laying the plan, and chuſing the names, the 
poet is to add the epiſodes; but uſes a derivative of the word 
epiſode, er«03gv, As if in Engliſh we ſhould ſay, epiſodify his 
action. 

Add, that to ſhew the different extenſion of the tragedy and 

ia, that is, how the one becomes longer than the other; 
he does not ſay, that there is but little epiſode in tragedy; but 
more accurately, that the ep:ſodes of tragedy are ſhort and 
conciſe ; whereas the pre is lengthened out and extended 
by them. Jn one word, the taking vengeance of the wicked 

people in Ulyſſes's court, as expreſſed in a few words by A- 
riſtotle, in his plan of the odyſſee, is a ſimple proper action, 
neceflary to the ſubject. It is no epiſode, but the baſis, and, as 
it were, ſtamen of an epiſode. And this ſame puniſhment. ex- 
plained and opened, with all the circumſtances of time, place, 
and perſons, is no ſimple and proper action, but an action 

iſodiſied, or a real epiſode ; which, though at the diſcretion of 
the poet, is yet neceſſary and proper to the ſubject. 

From what has been ſaid, we may venture to define epiſodes 
to be neceſſary parts of the action, extended and filled up with 
probable circumſtances. Now, an epiſode is only a part of an 
action; and not a whole action. And this part of the action, 


1 


ſtamina thereof, which may either be left in their 


EPISODIC, in poetry. A fable is ſaid to be Episobie, when 


u 
EPISPASTIC *, in medicine, a remedy, which being external: 


which is the baſis, or ground of the epiſode, muſt not 


epiſodified, retain any thing of the {implicit a When 
when fitſt expreſſed in general, in the plan of Porky had 


Ariſtotle rehearſing the parts of the plan of the Odyſk 
expreſly,. that they are proper ; and by that, diltinguithe » lays 
from epiſodes. Thus, in the Oedipus of Sophocles the them 
of the plague ar Thebes is no epiſode. It is only the "ling 
and matter of an epiſode, which the poet might have uſa nd, 
he pleaſed. And Ariſtotle, obſerving that Homer, in th jon 
had taken but few things for his ſubject, but that he had lad, 
abundance of his epiſodes, intimates, that the ſubjed co uſed 
in itſelf abundance of eprſodes, which the poet ma Mans 
let alone, at pleaſure. That is, it contains the * 


- general and 

ſimple brevity, as Seneca has done the ceaſin 
or nk be des and unfolded, as the | bay ue Pla; 
done the puniſhment of Oedipus. tas 
The ſabje& of a poem is lengthen'd two ways: either by the 
poets making uſe of a great many of his epiſodes; or by wn 
plifying, and giving a great extent to every one, By thi ln. 
ter method, chiefly, it is, that the epic poets lengthen tes 
poems much beyond the dramatic. It muſt be added, thy 
there are certain parts of an action, which, of themielyez 
do not naturally preſent or afford more than one epiſode; ſuc 
as the death of Hector, of Turnus, or the like: wher 
there are other parts of the fable more copious and fenile 2nd 
which oblige the poet to make divers epiſode f on each: the zh 
laid down inthe firſt plan, with as much ſimplicity as the reg. 
ſuch are the battels of the Trojans and Grecians; the abſence. 
of Ulyſſes; the wanderings of Eneas, c. For Ulyiſes' 
abſence ſo many years from his own country, required his 
preſence elſewhere ; and the deſign of the fable was to throw 
him into ſeveral dangers, and different countries. Now each 
peril, and each new country, furniſhed an epiſode, which the 
= might uſe if he pleaſed. 

he reſult of the whole is, that ep:ſodes are not actions. but 
parts of actions; that they are not added to the adton and 
matter of the poem, but that they make that action and ma- 
ter themſelves, as the members make the body: that, of courſe 
they are not to be fetched from elſewhere, but raiſed from the 
ground, or baſis of the action: that they are not united, and 
connected with the action, but with one another: that all the 
parts of an action are not ſo many epsſodes, but only ſuch a5 
are amplified, and extended with particular circumſtances : 
and, laſtly, that their union with each other, is neceſſary in the 
ground of the epiſode, and probable in the circumſtances 
thereof. See ACTION. 


it is ſwelled with unneceſſary incidents; and its epilodes are 
not neceſlarily, nor properly connected with each other. See 
Episopx. 
Ariſtotle lays it down, that thoſe tragedies are moſt defectine, 
whoſe epiſodes have no connection, or dependance, on each 
other; which he calls epiſodic, q. d. ſuperabundant in epiſodes ; 
by reaſon ſo many little epiſodes can never compoſe one whole 
one; but neceſſarily remain in a vicious plurality, See 
FABLE. 
The moſt ſimple actions are moſt ſubject to this irregularity; 
in that, —_— fewer incidents and fewer parts than others, 
they afford leſs matter. An unwary poet will ſometimes have 
conſumed his whole ſtock in the firſt, or ſecond time that tis 
actors appear between the chorus's : and be driventoa necefty 
of looking out for other actions, to ſupply the remaining in 
tervals. Ariſt. Poez. c. 9. 
The firſt French poets did the like: To fill each ad, the) 
took ſo many different actions of a hero; which had no other 
connection between them, but that they were done by the 
ſame perſon. Boſſu, p. 106. 
If an epiſode be uſed, the names and circumſtances whereof 
are unneceſſary, and whoſe ground and ſubject is no patt 
the action, that is of the matter of the poem; ſuch an epiſode 
renders the fable epiſodic. This irregularity is diſcovered, 
when one may take away a whole epiſode, without ſubſlitu 
ting any thing in its room; and yet leave no chaſm, or dete 
in the poem. The hiſtory of Hypſipyle, in Statius's Thebai, 
affords an inſtance of theſe faulty epiſodes. If the whole ory 
of that il luſtrious nurſe were retrenched, the * of — 
principal action would be the better for it. Not — 
any body imagine he had forgot any thing, or that there V 
any member of his action wanting. Boſſu. 
ly applied, draws or attraQs the humour to the paſt; called 
alſo an attractive. See ATTRACTIVE. "7 al 
* The word is Greek, formed of en and gras, frabe, . 
Of epiſpaſtics, there are ſome which act very gently, —— 
with a deal of violence. Thoſe of the latter kind ſwell, 
bloat the skin, make it red, and even raiſe bliſters thereon 
- —— — — we F 1 yarlic, m aſtard, 
e principal ſimple epiſpaſtics are pellitory, a 
9 yeaſt, gooſe- dung, and that of pidgeons, canthari®s, 
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EPISTATES 
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EPISTATES , FMEATHE, in antiquity, a perſon, who has the 
command and direction of an affair, or a people. 

* The word is ive from the Greek, «x, ſuper, over, and 
1 fo, I Rand. ; 
The term is of conſiderable uſe, in ſpeaking of the ancient 
overnment of Athens; where the ep;ſtates was the ſenator in 
command for that day, or whoſe turn it was to preſide that 
Th conſtitution was this : the ten tribes of Athens, elected 
every year by lot, each of them fifty ſenators; which made a 
ſenate of five hundred. Every tribe had the precedence in its 
turn, and ſurrendered it again, ſucceſſively, to another. The 
fifty {ſenators in office were called prytanes; the particular place 
where they aſſembled, prytaneum; and the term, or duration, 
of their office, viz. thirty five days, prytanea. During theſe 
thirty five days, ten, of the fifty pryzanes, preſided weekly, 
under the name of proc ari. And of theſe proedri, there was 
one to preſide each day of the week, under the title of epi- 


ed. 
Ko perſon was allowed to hold this office more than once in 
his whole life; leſt he ſhould fall too much into the taſte of 
dominion. The ſenators of all the other tribes ſtill voted, 
according to the order the lot had given them; but the pryta- 
nes alone convened the aſſemblies; the proedr: laid the buti- 
neſs before them; and the epiſtates took their votes and opi- 
ions. 
1 muſt be added, that of the ten proedri, of each week, there 
were but ſeven that could preſide, each his day, in quality of 
epiſtates, The ten proedri elected the ſeven prytanes. See 
RYTANES. | 

EPISTEMONARCH *, a dignitary in the ancient Greek 
church, appointed to watch over the doctrines of the church; 
and to inſpe&, or ſuperintend every thing relating to the faith, 
in quality of cenſor thereof. His office anſwered pretty much 
to that of magiſter ſacri palatii at Rome. 

* 'The word is derived from the Greek, rigauα, ſcience, know- 

ledre, and apy, command, precedence. 
EPISTLE *, Emrroau, 4 letter miffive, See the article LEr- 


ER. 
* The word is formed of the Greek. g, mitts, J ſend. 
The term epiſtle is now ſcarce uſed, but for letters wrote in 
verſe, and letters dedicatory. 
In ſpeaking of letters written by moderns, or rather in the 
ern languages, we never uſe the word epiſtle. Thus, we 
ſay, the letters, not epi/Hes, of the cardinal d' Offat ; of Voi- 
ture, of Balzac, of Howel, of Pope, c. But thoſe wrote 
by the ancients, or rather in the ancient languages, we call 
epiſtles : as the epiſtles, not letters, of Cicero, Pliny, Seneca, 
Busbequius, A Sc. of St. Auguſtin, St. Jerome, c. 
The epiſtles of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, &c. to the Ro- 
mans, Corinthians, &&c. 
EPISTOLARY, a term chiefly uſed in the phraſe, epiſtolary 
ſtyle. See STYLE. 
FEriSTOLARY is, ſometimes, alſo applied to authors who have 
wrote epiſtles, or letters :----The principal epiſtolary authors, 
are Sidonius Apollinaris, Tully, the younger Pliny, Seneca 
the philoſopher, Petrarch, Politian, Busbequius, Eraſmus, Lip- 
ſius, Muretus, Aſcham, Milton, Petau, Launoi, Sarau, Bal- 
zac, and Voiture. 
EPISTOMIUM, emsTowron, in hydraulics, a plug, or in- 
ſtrument, by the application whereof, the orifice of a veſſel 
may be opened, and ſhut again at pleaſure, 
EPISTROPHEUS, in anatomy, (from rige, converto, I 
turn about) the ſame with cardo. See CARDO. 
EPISTYLE *, emitrraton, in the ancient architecture, a term 
uſed by the Greeks, for what we call architrave, viz. a maſ- 
ſive of ſtone, or a piece of wood laid immediately over the 
capital of a column. See ARCATITRAVE. | 
The word is derived trom the Greek, i, ſuper, upon, and 
cube, column. 
The epiſtyle is the firſt, or loweſt member of the entablature. 
ee ENTABLATURE. : a 
EPITAPH * EMTAGION, a monumental inſcription, in ho- 
nour, or memory, of a perſon defunct; or an inſcription 
engraven, or cut, on a tomb, to mark the time of a per- 
ſon's deceaſe, his name, family, and uſually ſome eloge of 
vertues, or good qualities. See MONUMENT, Toms, 
C 


* The word comes from i upon, and rao;, ſepulchre. See 


SEPULCHRE. 4 e 
The ſtyle of epizaphs, eſpecially thoſe compoſed in Latin, is 
fingular. See LArART Style. 3 
At Sparta, epitaphs were only allowed to people who died in 
battel. Boxhornius has made a collection of epitaphs, not ve- 
ry ample, but exceedingly well choſen. Fa. Labbe, has like- 
wiſe given a colle&ion of the like kind, in French; entitled, 


thing in the ſame way in our Engliſh epicaphs. An epitaph 


nument; though a premium of 500 pounds was offered by 


% 
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treſor des epitaphes. Camden and Weaver, have done ſome- | 
ö faid to be yet wanting to the duke of Marlborough's mo- 


Is dowager, to him that ſhould compoſe one worthy of the 
hero deceaſed. 2 | 


(EE 1 


In epizaphs, the dead perſon is ſometimes introduced, by way 
of proſopopceia, ſpeaking to the living ; of which we have a 
fine inſtance, worthy the Auguſtan age, wherein the dead 
wite thus beſpeaks her ſurviving husband. 

Immatura peri: ſed tu felicior, annos 

Vive tnos, conjux optime, vive meos, 

The French have a proverb, menteur comme une epitaph: he 

lies like an epitaph ; in alluſion to the eloges ordinarily con- 

tained therein, which are not always over juſt. 

Ee1taen, is alſo applied to certain eloges, either in proſe ot 
verſe, compoſed without any intent to be engraven on tombs. 

In the anthologies, or colleQions of epigrams, we have abun- 

dance of ſuch epitaphs; ſome of them ludicrous and ſatyrical : 

others grave.---For a ſpecimen, we ſhall here add a very beau- 
tiful one, compoſed by Mr. Cowley, on himſelf, to be put 
on a little country houſe, whither he retreated from the court 
and town, to ſpend his laſt days. 
Hic, O viator, ſub lare pur vulo, 
Couleius hic 7 conditus, hic jacet 
Defunctus humani laboris 
Sorte, ſupervacuag; vita; 
Non indecora pauperie vitent, 
Et non inerti nobilis otio 
Vanog, dilectis popello, 
Divitiis, animoſus Hoſtit. 8 
9 ut illum dicere mortuum, 
terra jam nunc quantula ſaſſicit? 
Exempta ſit caris, viator, 
Terra ſit illa levis, precare. 
2 flores, ſparge breves roſas; 
am vita gandet mortua floribus ; 
Herbiſq; odoratis corona 
Vatis adhuc cinerem calentem. 

EPITASIS*, in the ancient poetry, the ſecond part, or diviſior 
of a dramatic poem; wherein, the plot, or action propoled, 

and entered upon in the firſt part or protaſis, was carried on, 

heightened, warmed, and worked up, till it arrived at its ſtare, 
or height, called the cataſtaſis. See PxorAsis, and Ca rAs- 

TASIS. 

The word is pure Greek, dr. lags, formed of tx, intendo, 
I heighten. 1 M3 

This diviſion is laid aſide in the modern drama; in lieu where- 

of, our plays are divided into acts. See AcT. 

The 00 might, ordinarily, take up about our ſecond or 

third act. See TRAGEDY. 

Ey1TASIS, ENITASIE, in medicine, denotes the increaſe, or 

growth, and heightening of a diſeaſe; or the beginning of a 
roxyſm, particularly in a fever. Sce STATE. | 

EPITHALAMIUM *, emoaaamion, in poetry, a apf 
ſong; or a compoſition, uſually in verſe, on occaſion of a 

marriage between two perſons of eminence. | 
The word is formed of 7+; and daxzus:, bride-chamber. 

The topics it chiefly inſiſts on, are the praiſes of matrimony, 

and of the married couple; with the pomp and order of the 

marriage ſolemniry : it concludes, with prayer to the gods 
for their proſperity, theit happy offspring, 5 c.---Carullus ex- 
ceeded all antiquity, in his epithalaminms ; and the cavalier 

Marino, all the moderns. 

EPITHEM * EP1THEMA, in pharmacy, a kind of fomentati- 

on, or remedy of a ſpirituous, or aromatic kind; applied ex- 
ternally upon the regions of the heart, or liver; to ſtrengthen 
and comfort the ſame, or to correct ſome intemperature there- 
of. See FOMENTATION. 

by 15 word is formed from the Greek, i »poz, and vg, u-, foro, 
t. 0 
2 two kinds of epithems; the one liquid, the other 
ſolid: the liquid epithem is a fomentation of a more ſpirituous 
nature than the reſt ; the /o/;4, is a mixture of conſerves, theria- 
ca, confectious, and cordial powders, generally ſpread on a piece 
of ſcarlet, or leather. : 

EPITHET *, enmreerTon, a noun adjective, exprefſing ſome 
quality of a ſubſtantive to which it is joined. See Apjxc- 
TIVE. | 

The word is formed of din, wfox, and 6.715, poſitio, putting. 
As, a fruitful vine, à ſtately pile, an echoing yault, Qc. 
Epitbets, are engines of mighty uſe, and conveniency among 
the poets, and orators; who ſupply in epithers, what they 
want in things. Card. Perron even blames Homer on the 
head of epizhets; obſerving, that he frequently hooks in epi- 
thets, without — ſenſe, or 1 ＋ at all, to help out 
his meaſures ; and that he equips every hero with an epitbet 
not according to the exigence of the caſe, but the meaſure of 
the verſe. | 

Eyp1THET, is alſo uſed for a ſur-name, or ſecond appellation. 
See SUR-NAME. 

Epithets, were anciently beſtowed very ag 6 either on ac- 
count of any defects of the body, or mind: kings themſelves 
were not exempted from them. Hence, thoſe epithets ſo fre- 
uent in hiſtory ; as Henry Long-ſhanks, Edward Iroꝶ ſides, 

Richard Crock-back, John Lack-land, &. 
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Nor have the French uſed their kings any better: witneſs 
their Charles the ſimple, Lonis the lazy, faineant, (Lydovi- 
cus nihil faciens;) Pepin the ſhort; Louis the ſtammerer, - le 
ue. 


b | 
EPITH VME, rmorwon, a medicinal plant of a very extra- 


ordinary nature, and figure. Its ſeed is very ſinall, from which 
ariſclong threads like hairs, which ſoon periſh, as well as the 
root, unleſs they meet wich ſome neighbouring plant, both to 
ſuſtain and feed them, See PARASITES, | 
The epithyme, in Engliſh called dodder, grows indifferently on 
all kinds of herbs ; and, of conſequence, the kiuds thereof 
are infinite : to which writers uſually attribute the particular 
virtues of the plants they grow on. 

The moſt known of thele plants, and thoſe maſt uſed in me- 
dicine, are ſuch as grow on thyme ; which are the proper epi- 
thymes; and thoſe on flax. There are two kinds in the ſnops; 
the one from Venice, the other from Candia: they have both 
an aromatic taſte, but that of Venice the 2 Their 
uſe is to ſtrengthen the parts, and prevent obſtructions of the 
viſcera, c. 


EPITOME *, an abridgment; or a reduction of the principal 


matters of a large book, into a little compaſs. See ABR1DG- 

MENT. . | 

The word is Greek, 3ri1axy, formed of zx lens, reſecare, to 
retrench, abridge, or cut off. 


The epitome of Baronius's annals is done by de Sponde (Spon- 


danus) Bernier has given an epitome of the philoſophy of Gaſ- 


ſendus. 

It is a popular objection againſt the ep:tomizing of authors, 

that it frequently occaſions the loſs of the originals. Thus 

the loſs of the hiſtorian J Pompeius, is attributed to his 

8 Juſtin; and the loſs of a great part of Livyto Lu. 
lorus. 


EPITRIT Us, in proſody, a foot conſiſting of four ſyllables ; 


three ſhort, and one long. See Foor. 

Grammarians reckon four ſpecies of epitrites: the ſinſt conſiſt- 

ing of a jambus and ſpondee: as Salatantes. The ſecond of 

a trochee and ſpondee : as Concitati. The third of a ſpon- 

dee and an jambus: as Cimmanicans. And the fourth of a 
ndee and trochee: as Incantare. 


EPII ROPE, in rhetoric, a figure of ſpeech, by the Latins cal- 


led concefſio; whereby the orator grants ſomething which he 

might deny; that, by this ſhew of impartiality, he may the 

more eaſily be granted what he requires, in his turn. See Cox- 

CESSION, | 

This figure is frequently invidious; Let them extol his 

bity ; I acquieſce and am ready to be filent: bur when they 
ſe him fora pattern of wit, my ſpleen is raiſed, Mc. 


| 111 
E ITROPUS, a kind of judge, or rather arbitrator, which the 


Greek chriſtians, under the dominion of the Turks, cle&, in 

the ſeveral cities, to terminate the differences that ariſe among 

—.— and avoid carrying them before the Turkiſh magi- 
ates. 

There are ſeveral 2 in each city: M. Spon, in his travels, 

ob'erves, that at Athens there are eight, taken out of the ſeve- 

ral pariſhes, aud called vecchiardi, i. e. old men. But A- 


theus is not the only place where there are epitrops ; they are 


in all the iſlands of the Archipelago. 

Some Latin authors of the Vih century, call epizrop;, thoſe 
who more anciently were called vidlici, and ſince vidames. 
See VIDAME. 

In times ſtill earlier, the Greeks uſed the term h in the 
ſame ſenſe as the Latins did procarator, viz. for a commiſſi- 


- oner, or intendant. See PROCURATOR. 


Thus the commiſſioners of proviſions in the Perſian army, are 
called by Herodotus, and Xenophon, epitropi: in the New 
Teſtament, i, ore, denotes the ſteward of a bouſhold, ren- 
dered in the vulgate, proc urator. | 


EPLOVE“, in heraldry. An eagle EyLove', is what in Eng- 


liſh we more uſually call an eagle diſplayed, or ſpread eag 
See D1SPLAYED, and EAGLE. 


EPOCHA “, in chronology, a tetm or fixed point of time, | 


whence the years are numbered, or accounted. See Year, 
and ERA. 
*The word is Greek, tr., q. d. iabibitio, repreſſio, formed 
of to ſuſtain, z by reaſon the epocha defines, 
tales 6 wontals —. the TiME. Te ** 


Different epocha's, obtain in different nations; and no won- 


der: for there being no aſtronomical conſideration to render 


one preferable to another, their conſlitution is purely arbitrary. 
That principally regarded among chriſtians, is the epoca of 
the nativity, or incarnation of Jeſus Chriſt ; that of the ma- 
hometans, the hegira; that of the Jews, c. the creation of 
Zheworld; that of the ancient Greeks, the olympiads ; that of 
the Romans, the building of the city; that of the ancient Per- 
ſians and Aſſyrians, the epocha of N 

CARNATION, HEGIRA, OLYMPIAD, &. 

The doctrine and uſe of epocha's, is of very great extent in 
chronology. See CuRONOLoer. 

To reduce the years of one epochs to thoſe of another, i. e. 


to find what year of one, -correſponds to a given year of an- 


abonaſſar, c. See In- | 


ther; a period of years has been invented, which commenci 

before all the known epoch#'s, is, as it were, a common 1 
ceptacle of them all, called the Julian period. To this te- 
riod all the epocha's are reduced, 5. e. the year of this be. 
whereon each epocha commences, is determined. A u 
remains, therefore, is to add the given year of one epocha, t 
the year of the period correſponding with irs riſe; and * 
the ſame to ſubtract the year of the ſame period correſpond. 
ing to the other epochs. The remainder is the year of tha 
other epocha, See JuL IAN PER1OD. 


EPocHaA of Chriſt, or our Lord, is the vulgar epocha thtouel. 


out Europe; commencing from our Saviour's nativi 
cember 25; or rather, according to the uſual account, from 
his circumciſion, the firſt of January; but particularly in 
England, from the incarnation, or annunciation of the blefſeq 
virgin, on the 25th of March; nine months prior to the az. 
= See Nativity, CIRCUMCISION, ANNUNCIATIon, 
C. 
Now, the year of the Julian period whereon Chtiſt was 
and circumciſed, is uſually computed to be the year 4113; 
conſequently, the firſt year of the æra of Chriſt, . 
to the 4714 of the Julian period. 
Hence, 19. If to any given year of Chriſt, you add 4514, the 
ſum will be the year of the Julian period correſponding there- 
to. E. 7 if to the preſent year 1725, be added 4713, the 
ſum 6438, is the preſent year of the Julian period, 
2®, On the contrary, ſubtracting 4713, from any given year 
of the Julian period, the remainder is the Current year of 
Chriſt; e. gr. from the year of the Julian 6438, 
ſubtracting 4713, the remainder is the year of Chit 
1725. 
In effect, the epocha of our . ſerves not only for the 
computation of the years elapſed ſince the epocha commen- 


_ ced; but even of thoſe before it. 


Now, to find the year of the Julian period, correſponding to 
a given year before Chriſt ; ſubtract the given year from 
4714; the remainder is the correſpondent year required. 

hus, e. gr. the year before Chriſt 752, is the year 3956 of 
the Julian period. On the contrary, ſubtracting the year of 
2 ulian period from 4714, the remainder is the jeu before 


The author of the vulgar epocha, by way of computing from 
Chriſt, is an abbot of Rome, one Dionyſius Exiguus, by na- 
tion a Scythian ; who flouriſhed under Juſtinian, about the 
year 507: though Dionyſius borrowed the hint from Pano- 
dorus an Egyptian monk. Till his time, the generality of 
Chriſtians computed their years, either from the building of 
Rome, or according to the order of the emperors and con- 
ſuls, and the other ways in uſe with the people they live 
among. 

This diverſity occaſioning a great diſtraction between the 
churches of the eaſt and weſt ; Dionyſius, to compoſe the 
ſame, firſt propoſed a new form of the year, with 2 new 
away era, which in a few years time was generally ad- 
mitted. 

Dionyſius began his account from the conception, ot incat- 
nation, popularly called lady-day, or the anunciation: which 
method ſtill obtains in the dominions of Great Britain, and 
there only; ſo that the Dionyſian, and Engliſh epochs is the 
ſame. In the other countries of Europe, they reckon 

the firſt of January; except in the court of Rome, where the 
epocha of the ingarnation ſtill obtains tor the date of ther 
bulls, See INCARNATION. | 

It muſt be added, that this epoch of Dionyſius is charged with 
a miſtake : the common opinion. is, that it places our dat 
our's nativity a year too late; or, that he was born the Min- 
ter preceding the time preſcribed by Diony ſius for dis con- 


ception. : 

But, the truth is, the fault lies on Beda, who miſinterpreted 
Dionyfius, and whoſe interpretation we follow; 2s bas Ne. 
ſhewn by Petavius, from Dionyſius's own epiſtles. For U 
nyſius began his cycle from the year of the Julian period 
4712; but his epocha from the year 4713, wherein the VU 
zra ſuppoſes Chriſt to have been incarnate. ha 
The year, therefore, which according to the vulgar ehe. 


the firſt year of Chriſt ; according to Dionyſius's 21% » the 


ſecond. So that the preſent year, which we call 1725, 
ſhould, in juſtice, be 1726. Though ſome chronologe'® 
inſtead of one year, will have the error two. aſe 
To this vulgar era, as a ſure, fixt point, chronologen of 
to reduce all the other epochs's, though there 15 es is 
them but what is controverted: ſo much n ced to 
in the doctrine of time. We ſhall exhibit them as rcd 

the Julian period. 


Erocfla of the creation, orbis. comditi, according to the 2P 


ration of the Jews, called alſo the Fewi/ſs epochs, 5 ine fe 
of the oe riod 953 3 — to the jour 0e 
Ciel 3761 ; and commeneing on the ſeventh da 

t : e 


. * F a the 
Hence, ſubtracting 952 years from any given year of 
Julian period, the remain er is the year of the Jewiſh wo , 


EPO 


nding thereto. Thus, e. gr 
228 1 of the Julian period; it is the 8th year of 
the Jewiſh epocha, or ſince the creation of the world. 
This epochs is (till in uſe among the Jews. \ : 
The EPOCHA of the creation, uſed by the Greek hiſtorians, is 
the year baile Bb Julian period 787; anſwering to the year 
before Chriſt 5500. . 
Hence, to any given year of the Julian period, adding 787; 
the ſum gives the year of this epocha. E. gr. 6438 being the 
ent year of the Julian period; 7390 is the preſent year of 
this epocha, or the age of the world, according to this compu- 


The author of this epochs, is Julius Africanus, who collected 
i from the hiſtorians. But when it came to be admitted into 
civil uſe, 8 years were added to it; that fo, every year there 
of divided by 15, might exhibit the inckction, which the eaſtern 
emperors uſed in their charters and diploma's. 
The epocha of the creation uſed by the later Greeks, and Ruſ- 
fians, is the year 795, before the Julian period; or the year 
509 before Chriſt ; commencing from the 1ſt day of m- 

= Though the Rufſians, having lately admitted the Julian 
calendar, begin their year from the xt of January. 
Hence, adding 795, to the year of the Julian period, the ſum 
giyes the year of this epochs. Thus, e. gr. the Julian peri 
of the preſent year being 6438 ; the preſent year of this epo- 
cho, i. e. the years from the creation, on this footing, are 7233. 
Again, from the preſent year 9233, ſubtracting 5508 ; the re- 
mainder is the year of the common era 1725. 
This æra was uſed by the emperors of the caſt, in their diplo- 
mata, c. And thence alſo called the civil æra of the Greeks. 
In reality, it is the fame with the epocha of the Conſtantino- 
politan period; whence fome call ir the epochs of the period 
of Conflantinople. See PER 10D. 

The Alexandrian Epoch of the creation, is the year 780, be- 
fore the Julian period; anſwering to the year before Chri 
£494; 0 commencing on the 29th day of Auguſt. 


ence, adding 5493, to the preſent year of Chrilt 1725 ; the 
ſam, 7218, gwes the preſent year of this epocha; or years 
Hace the , according to this computation. 


This epocha was firſt coneerted by Panodorus, a monk of E- 
gypt, to facilitate the ion of Eaſter ; whence ſome 
call it, the Greek eccleſiaſtical epocha. | 
The Enſebias EPOCHA of the creation, is the year of the Julian 
jod 486; anſwering to the year before Chriſt 4228; and 
commencing in autumn. 
Hence, ſubtracting 486, from the Julian period of the preſent 
year 6438; or adding 4228 to the preſent 4 of Chriſt, the 
reſult 5953, is the preſent year of this epoc ba. 
This epochs is uſed in Euſebius's chronicon, and the Roman | 
martyrology. 
Erocha of the olymp 


ore Chriſt. 


The d among Dom in dt pled in an ecclef 

ie Abyflinians, among whom it is ſtil! uſed in all ecclefi- 
aſtical compurntions, call it the years of grace. Though they 
d not reckon-their years in 2 continued feries from this epo- 

ba. But when the Djonyfian period of 534 years is expired, 
they begin-their n from t, 2, &c. 

| Evocya of the begira, of Mebometan Erocna, is the year of 
the Julian period $335, anſwering to the year of Chriſt 622. 
It commenees on — x6th of July, the day of Mahomet's 


. Ther om Mecca to Medina. | 
his epochs is uſed by the Turks and Arabs, and even all who 
profeſs dix introduced by Omar, ö 


. 


the Mahometan faith: it was firft i 


the preſent year being | 


ſubtract- 


E P U 


the third emperor of the Turks. The altronomers, Alfra- 

nus, Albategnius, Alphonſus, and Ulugh Beigh, refer Ma- 

omer's flight to the 15 of July; but all the people who uſe 
the epocha, agree to fix it on the 16th. See Hecrra, 

Erocna of the Selencide, uſed by the Macedonians, is the year 
of the Julian period 4402 ; anſwering to the year before Chtiſt 
312. See SELEUCIDE. 

Tezdegerdic, or Perſian Evocna, is the year of the Julian pe- 

5345; anſwering to the year of Chriſt 632, and com- 
mencing on the 16th of June. 
This epocha is taken from the death of Yerdegerdis, the laſt 
king of Perſia, ſlain in battle by the Saracens. 

Julian Erocna, or Erocna of Faliaw years, is the year of the 
2 period 4668; anſwering to the year before Chriſt 45. 

epocha had its origin from the year of the reformation of 
the calendar under Julius Ceſar; called the year of confuſiox. 
See YEAR. | 

95275 E ErochA. rr 5 
a EPOCHA, is the year of the Julian period 6; an- 
fwering to the year before Chriſt 385 See ERA. Ka 

Actiac, or Actian EPocna, is the year of the Julian period 4684, 
anſwering to the year before Chriſt 30. Commencing on the 
2 day of Auguſt. See AcTian. 

ther memorable Epoche's are, that of the deluge, in the year 
of the creation 1656: the birth of Abraham in 2039: the I- 
raelites exodus or departure out of Egypt, in 2544: the build- 
ing of the temple of Jeruſalem, in 3032 : and the deſtruction 
of the ſame in the * of Chriſt 70: the taking of Conſtan- 
tinople by the Turks, in 1453, Sc. 

EPODE, enaaos, in W „the third or laſt part, of the 
ode; the ancient ode, or ſong, being divided into ſtrophe, anti- 
ſtrophe, and epode. See ODE, c. 

The epode was ſung by the prieſts ſtanding ſlill before the altar, 
after all the turns and returns of the ſtrophe, and antiſtrophe. 
See STROPHE, Cc. 


Ide epode was not confined to any preciſe number, or kind 


of verſes ; as the ſtrophe and antiſtrophe were.---But when 
- ode contained ſeveral epodes, ſtrophes, c. they were all 
ike. | 
As the word epode, then, ſignifies the end of the ſong ; 
and as in odes, what they called the epode, finiſhed the fing- 
ing : it became cuſtomary, as M. Dacier ſhews, for a little 
verſe, which being put after another, cloſed the period, and 
finiſhed the ſenſe which had been ſuſpended in the firſt verſe, 
to be called epode, %. 
And hence it is, that the VIth book of Horace's odes is enti- 
tled Liber Epodun, book of epodes, by reaſon the verſes thereof 
are all alternately long and ſhort; and that the ſhort one, ge- 
nerally, though not always, cloſes the ſenſe of the long one, 
But the ſignification of the word is extended till further; 
ode being become a general namefor all kinds of ſhort verſes, 
follow one or more long ones, of what kind ſoever they 
be: and, in this ſenſe, a pentameter is an epode, after an hex- 
ameter, which, in reſpect thereof, is a pro- ode. 
EPOMIS „ ENQMIE, in anatomy, the upper part of the ſhoul- 
der, reaching up to the neck. 
The word is Greek, us, where it primarily ſignifies a ſhort 
cloak or mantle to cover the ſhoulders. 
Some authors apply the word epomis to the upper part of the 
os humeri: but the ancient Greek phyſicians only uſe it for 
the muſcular, or fleſhy part, placed as abovementioned. 
EPOPOEIA *, znonor14, in poetry, the N or 
1 makes the ſubject of an epic poem. ACTION, 
and FABLE. 
* The word is derived from the Greek, eg, carmen, verſe; and 
olf, facio, I make. e 
In the common uſe of the word, however, epopoeia is the 
ſame with epos, or epic poem itſelf: in which ſenſe it is de- 
fined, a diſcourſe invented with art, or a fable agreeably imi- 
tated from ſome important action, and related in verſe, in a 
probable and ning manner; with a view to form the 
manners, c. Eerc Poem. 
EPULO, in antiquity, a miniſter of ſacrifice among the Ro- 
mans. See SACRIFICE. h | 
The pontifices not being able to attend all the ſacrifices 'per- 
formed at Rome, to ſo many Gods as were adored by that 
e; appointed three miniſters, whom they called epalones, 
y reaſon they conferred on them the care and management 
of the epala, feaſts in the folemn games and feſtivals. 
To them belonged the ordering and ſerving the ſacred banquet, 
offeced on ſuch occaſions wr, fe De. They wore a gown 
bordered with purple, like the pomtifices. Their number was 
at length augmented from three to feven, and afterwards by 
Czfar to ten. 
Their firſt eſtabliſhment was in the year of Rome 558, under 
the conſulate of L. Furius Purpureo, and M. Claudius Mar- 
cellus. | e 
EPULOT ICS“, znoraoTIK4, in medicine, drying, aſttingent 
remedies, proper to harden, cicatrize, and incarnate wounds, 
and ulcers. y INCARNATIVE, C1CATRISIVE, & cf i 
The word is formed of the Greek, i, ſuper, and ws, cicatrix, 
eſchar. Whence the verb, ue, cicatricem infero, Tm 
| u 
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duch ate the emplaſters of ceruſs, and diapalma; the unguent | 
po:npholyx, Sc. 

EFULUM, in antiquity, baqzet ; a holy feaſt prepared for the 
gods. Sce FEAST. | 
Ine ſtatues of the gods were commonly laid upon a bed, and 
ſcrved in the epala as if they had been very hungry; to perform 
which, was the function of the miniſters of ſacrifice, hence 
called eprlones. See EPULo, 

EQUABLE Motion, is that whereby the moveable body pro- 
cceds with the ſame continued velocity; neither accelerated 
nor retarded. See Morio. 

EqQUABLE e © See the articles 5 a 

EQUAL, a term of relation between two or more things of 

the ſame magnitude, quantity, or quality. 
Wolfius defines equals to be thoſe things which may be ſubſti- 
tuted for each other, withour any alteration of their quantity. 
It is an axiom in geometry, that two things which are you 
tothe ſame third, are eu to each other. And again, if to, 
or from eguali, you add or ſubtract equals, the remainders will 
be equal. See EQUALITY, _ 

EqQuAL Circles, in geometry, are thoſe whoſe diameters are e- 
qual. See CIRCLE. 

Equal Angles, are thoſe whoſe ſides are inclined alike to each 
other, or which are meaſurcd by ſimilar arches of their circles. 
See ANGLE. 

Equal Arches. See the article ARcn. 


Equal Figures, are thoſe whoſe area's are equal; whether the 


figures be ſimilar, or not. See FIGURE. 

The ſegments of a ſphere, or circle, are of an equal conca- 
vity, or convexity, when they have the ſame ratio, or propor- 
tion to the diameters of the ſpheres, or circles whereof they are 
parts. See SEGMENT. 

EQUAL Solid:, ate thoſe which comprehend, or contain each as 
much as other; or whoſe ſolidities, or capacities are equal. 
See SOLID. 

EquaL Hyperbola's, are thoſe all whoſe ordinates to their inde- 
terminate axes, are equal to each other; taken at equal diſtan- 
ces ay their vertices. See W 

EqQuaL Numbers. UMBER. 

Lana Hours. Lee tne arrzcres Hou. 

Equal geometrical ratio's, are thoſe whole leaſt terms are ſimi- 
lar aliquot, or aliquant parts of the greater. See RATio 

EQUAL arithmetical ratio's, are thoſe wherein the difference of 
the two leſs terms, is equal to the difference of the two grea- 
ter. See RATIO. | 

EqQuAL, in optics. We ſay, that things ſeen under equal an- 
gles, are equal. 7 * parts of the ſame interval, or magni- 
tude, if unequally diſtant from the eye, appear unequal.— 
Equal objects, and at equal diſtances, only the one placed di- 
rely, and the other obliquely, ſeem unequal ; and that pla- 
ced ditectly, the bigger. Sce V1S10N. 

NMaſonry b E UAL courſes. See MASONRY, 

E URLITY, in aſtronomy. Circle of EQUAL1TY, or the 

QUANT, is a cirele uſed in the Ptolemaic aſtronomy, to ac- 
count for the eccentricity of the planets, and reduce them 
more ealily toa calculus, See EQUANT. 

Ratio, or Proportion of EQUALITY, in geometry, is that between 
two cqual numbers, or quantities. See EQUAL, and RaT10. 
Proportion of EQUALITY evenly ranged, or ex quo ordinata, is 
that wherein rwo terms in a rank, or ſeries, are proportional 
to as many terms in another ſeries, compared to each other in 
the ſame order, z. e. the firſt of one rank to the firſt of an- 

other; the ſecond to the ſecond, &c. | 

Proporiion of EQUALITY evenly diſturbed, called alſo ex equo 
perturbata, is that whercin more than two terms of a rank, 
are proportional to as many terms of another rank, compared 
to each other, iu a different and interrupted order; vis. the 
frit of one rank to the ſecond of another; the ſecond to the 
third, Sc. See PROPORTION. SY | 

EQUALITY, in algebra, is a compariſon of two quantities, that 
are equal both really, and repreſentatively, z. e. both in effect 
and in letters. See QUANTITY, and EQUAT1ON. 

A compariſon of two quantities, equal in effect, but unequal 
in letters, to render them equal; is called an equation. See 
EQUATION. | \s 
Eqaality, in algebra, is uſually denoted by two parallel lines, 
as =: thus, 2+2 = 4, i. e. 2 plus 2, are equal to 5 
This character was On introduced by Hariot. ' Des Car- 
tes, and ſome after him, in lieu thereof uſe Z© : thus, 
2 +2 © 4 ſoz —y=b +<, ſignifies that z minus y, 
js cqual to b plus c. See CHARACTER. 
From an equation, we arrive at an eqzality, by changing an 
unknown letter into another, whereby the two members. of 
the equation, i. e. the two quantities compared together, and 
connected by the ſign of equality, are rendered equal. See 
EQUATION. | | | 


Thus, in the equation aax=bcd ; ſuppoſing , we 


change x into . and by this ſubſtitution arrive at the egua- 
liiy bed bed, 


E QU 


In the ſolution of a numerical problem which is to "I 
dered ratio nal; if there be only one power to be equaled d. 
{quare, or other higher power; it is caled Jimple equali; me 
hen there are two powers to be equaled, each to a 0 ; 
it is called double equality, &c. dure, 
Diophantus has — us a method for double equalities, and Y 
de Billy another for zriple equalities, in his Diophantas Regie... 
EOU of Equatary. See the article Union, > v8 
„or /EQUANT, in aſtronomy, a circle. imas; 
aſtronomers, in the plane of the defhrene, or — 
the regulating, and adjuſting of certain motions of the Ia 
nets. See DEFERENT, EXCENTRIC, c. See alſo yn 
GEE, and CIRCLE. | f 
EQUATED Amomaly. See the article AxNomary, 
EQUATION, or AQUAT1ox, in algebra, an expreſſion of the 
ame quantity, in two different, that is, diſſimilar, but 
terms or denominations. See Equality. A YC ng, 
As, when we fay, 2. 3zz4+2; that is, twice three is equal 
to four and two. 
Stifelius defines egzation to be the ratio of equality be. 
tween two quantities differently denominated : as when we 
ſay 3 hill. = 36 pence. Or Fo hill. = 2 lib. 10 ſhill. — 
600 pence, = 2400 farth, Or, b=d+e, Or, 11 2 


, .. 


| Hence, the reduction of two heterogeneous, or diflimilar 
tities to the ſame value, z. e. to an equality, js called the bring. 
ing them to an equation. See EQUALITY. 
The character, or ſign of an equation. is = or 0. See 
CBS BATTER: 1 a 
he reſolving of problems means of equations, i 
buſineſs of - + Bag See N 2 

Terms of an EQUATION, are the ſeveral quantities, or parts, of 
which an eguation is compoſed, connected together by the 
ſigns + and —. Thus, in the equation b c =d; the 
terms are b, c, and d. And the tenor or import of the: 
tion is, that ſome quantity, repreſented by d, is equal to two 
others repreſented by b and c. See TERMS of equation. 

Root of an EQUATION, is the value of the unknown quantity 
in the eguation. E. gr. if al +b* =x* ; the root will be / 
(a b). See Roors of equations. 

Equations are divided with regard to the powers of the un- 
known quantities, into /imple, quadratic, cubic, &c. | 

Simple EQUAT10N, is that wherein the unknown quantity is on 
of one dimenſion, or in the firſt power. As, x=(a+d):2. 

„See LATERAL. | 

Quadratic EQUATION, is that wherein the unknown quantity is 
of two dimenſions, or in the ſecond power. As, x b. 

See QUADRATIC equation. 

Cubic EQUATION, is that wherein the unknown quantity is of 
three dimenſions, As x*=a*——b3?, c. See Cunic Equation. 
If the unknown quantity be of four dimenſions, as &. 25 
—b#, the equation is called a biqzadratic; if of 5, 2 ſurde- 
ſolid, &c. See PowER. 

Equations are conſidered two ways : either, as the ultimate 
concluſions we arrive at in the ſolution of problems; or as 
means, by the help whereof, we arrive at thoſe final ſolutions. 
See SOLUTION, and PROBLEM. £ 

An Equation of the firſt kind, conſiſts only of one unknown 
quantity, intermixed with other known quantities. Thoſe of 
the latter kind, conſiſt of ſeveral unknown quantities, which 
are to be compared, and connected together, till out of them 
all ariſe a new equation, wherein the unknown quantity ſought, 
is mixed with the known. To get the value of which un- 
known quantity, the equation is generally turned, and trans- 
formed various ways, till it be brought as low, and r 

as ſimple as pofſible. _ _. f 
The doctrine and practice of equationt, that is, the ſolution 
of queſtions by equations, conſiſts of ſeveral ſteps, ot parts, 
viz. 19. The denominatiug of the ſeveral quantities, or ex- 
preſſing them in proper ſigns, or ſymbols. 2%. The bringing 
the quantities thus denoted to an ena. 30. The red 
that equation to its loweſt and ſimpleſt terms. To which, 4 * 
may be added the conſtructing of the equation, ot 
it in geometrical lines. ' : 
With regard to the firſt ; a queſtion, or problem, being wart 
poſed ; we conceive the thing ſought, or required, as al 4 
done: and accordingly note, or expreſs.it by one of mw. 
els, as 4, or more lkally, by one of the laſt Jetters by 
alphabet, x, y, or z ; noting the other known er þ 
the conſonaunts, or the beginning letters of the alphabet, 9 & 

4, &c. See QUANTITY, CHARACTER, Cc. 4.90 
The queſtion being thus ſtated in ſpecies; it is conſidere? 1 
ther, or no, it be ſabje& to any reſtritions, 4. e. V 
be determinate, or no: which is found by eſe rules. "han the 
19. If the quantities ſought, or requir „ be i 
number of eqzations given, or contained in the queſtion *The 
e, — capable of 9 — » 
equations are found, it t not expreuy .* antities: 
my 9 1 the e of the equality of 4 
See EQUAL "INE ID ; tr ag rag be 
29. If the equations given, or contained in the problem 


— 


juſt equal in number with the unknown quantities; the que- 
{tion is determinate, or has one —4— ny | 

0 If the unknown quantities be fewer than the given equa- 
2s, the queſtion is yet more limited, and ſometimes diſcovers 
itlelf impoſſible, by ſome contradiQtion between the equazons, | 
See DETERMINATE, &c. -- | | 
Now, #0 bring 4 queſtion to an EQUATION, that is, to bring the 
" ſeveral mediate equations, to one final one; the principal 
ching to be attended to, is to expreſs all the conditions there- 
of, by ſo many equations. In order to which, it is to be con- 
ſidered whether the propoſitions, or ſentences, wherein it is 
expreſled, be all of them fit to be noted in algebraic terms; as 
our conceptions uſe to be in Latin, or Greek characters. And 
if ſo, as is generally the caſe in queſtions about numbers, or 

quantities; then let names be given both to the known 

and unknown quantities, as far as occaſion requires : and thus 
tte drift of the * will be couched, as we may call it, 
- in the algebraical language: and the conditions, thus tranſla- 
ted to algebraic terms, will give as many equations as are ne- 
ceſſary to ſolve it.-—To illuſtrate this by an inſtance: ſuppoſe 
it required to find three numbers, in continual proportion, 
whoſe ſum is 20, and the ſum of their ſquares 140; putting 
x, 7, 2, for the names of the three numbers ſought, the que- 
ſion will be tranſlated out of the verbal to the ſymbolical ex- 
preſſion, thus: 


The queſtion in words. In ſymbols. 
Required three numbers, on theſe | „ 2 
conditions, N f | 
That they be continually propor- X:Y::y:2, or xz =yy 


tional. 
That their ſum be 20. | 255 ＋ 2 = 20 
And the ſum of their ſquares 140. | x x +5 y +zz= 140. 


Thus, is the queſtion brought to theſe equations, viz. xz =y y, 
z+1+y=20, and x x + 73 +2 z =140, by the help 
whereof, x, y, and 2, are to be found. | 

The ſolutions of queſtions are, for the moſt part, ſo much the 
more expedite and artificial, by how much the unknown quan- 
tities, you have at firſt, are the fewer. Thus, in the queſtion 
— + putting x for the firſt number, and y for the ſecond, 


N wil be the third proportional; which being put for the third 
number, bring the queſtion into equations as follows. 


The queſtion in words. Symbolically. 
There are Gupht three numbers 1 AY 

continual proportion. ** | 
Whoſe ſum is 20. x + y +EZ=20. 


And the ſum of their ſquares 33 
140. * xx+y y+5,==140. 


You have therefore the equations x +y +22 =20, and x x + 


E=, by the reduQion whereof, x and y are to 
be determined. | 


Take another example: a merchant increaſes his eſtate annu- 
ally by a third part, abating 100/. Which he ſpends yearly in 
his family ; and after three years he finds his eſtate doubled. 

nery, What is he worth? To reſolve this, it muſt be ob- 


ed, that there are (or lie hid) ſeveral propoſitions, which 


are all thus found out and laid down. 192 


In E kB. x A, ebraically. 
A merchant has an [x 4 


te 
Out of which the Grit Fr 
year he expends 100 0. X=—100. 


by one third. *—100 + e 
And the ſecond year he | . 400 4X—700 


And augments the ref} [45792 ,h, 16x—2800 
25 „ 9 9 
And fo the third year | 16. — 2800 _ - 16x=—3700 
he expends 100 [.— eie 
"> 20 b 
And by the reſt pai 1637 16*—370⁰ 64x—14800 
likewiſe one third... | — 1 | 
And he becomes at 6 80e 
«ngth twiceas rich as 3 
5 — 27 14:3 


Therefore: the queſlion is brought to this equation, 


| 49. A perſon diſpoſed to diſtribute @ little money 27 dme 
ch of t 


N , by the reduction whereof you will find 
Vol. 8 1900. 


Viz. Multiply it into 27, and you have G4 - 14800 x4 x - 
ſubtraQ 54 x, and there remains r0.x— 7 * 10 or 4 oh 
14800; and dividing by 10, you have x= 1480. So that the 
value of his eſtate at firſt was 1480 lib. 

It appears then, that to the ſolution of queſtions about num- 
bers, or the relations of abſtra& quantities; there is ſcarce any 
thing more required, but to tranſlate them out of the com- 
mon, into algebraic language; z. e. into characters, proper 
to expreſs our ideas of the relations of quantities. Indeed, it 
may ſometimes happen, that the language wherein the queſti- 
on is-ſtated, may ſeem unfit to be rendred into the algebrai- 
cal; though by making a few alterations therein, and attend- 
ing to the ſenſe, rather than the ſound of the words, the tran- 
flation becomes eaſy enough. The difficulty here reſults 
merely from the difference of idioms, which is as obſervable 
123 moſt languages, as between the common and ſymbo- 

ical. 
However, to render the ſolution of ſuch problems a little 
—— eaſy and familiar, we ſhall add an N or two 
ereof. 

10. Given, the ſum of two numbers a, and the difference. of 
their ſqmares b; to find the numbers themſelves. "Suppoſe the 
leſſer x ; the other will be a-] and their ſquares x x and a a 
—2ax+xx: whoſe . aa—2Aax is called b. Con- 
ſequently, aa—2 a x b. Whence, by reduction, aa b 
I 


a a- b 2 
— — 2 — =) =X. ' 


E. gr. Suppoſe the ſum of the numbers, or a, to. be $ 
and the difference of their ſquares, or b. 16 gy will, 


1 b 
2 (=4=-1) =3=x, Anda—x=x. Therefore 
the numbers are 3 and 3. 3 
29. To find three quantities x, y, and 2; the ſum of each 
air whereof is given. Suppoſe the ſum of the pair x and y 
a; that of & and 2, b: and that of y and 2, c. To de- 
termine the three numbers required, x, y, and 2; we have 
three equations, x + y=a; x +2=b; andy z=c: 


now, to exterminate two of the unknown quantities, e. gr. 


y and x; take away x, both from the firſt and ſecond eu- 
tions, and we ſhall have ya - and z=b— x. hich 
values being ſubſtituted for y and 2 in the third equarzoy ; 
there will ariſe a—x+b—x=c; and by reduction x — 


why Having found æ, the former equations, J=2—x 


and 2z=b—-zx will give y and 2. 


Thus, e. gr. if the ſum of the pair x and y be 9; of x and 
2, 10; and of y and 2, 13: then, in the values x and y, and 
2, write 9 for a, 10 for b, and 13 for c; and you will have 


a+b—c=6; and conſequently x (===) 37 1 


(Sa -&) s and 2 (Sb -) =7. 

30. To divide a given quantity into any number of parts, ſo as 
that the greater parts ſhall exceed the leaſt . any given dif- 
ferences, Suppoſe A a quantity to be divided into Gar ſuch 
parts, the firſt and finalleſt whereof is x; the exceſs of the 
ſecond part above this, b, of the third, c, and the fourth, d: 
then will x + be the ſecond part, x +c thethird, and x +4 
the fourth: the aggregate of all which 4x+b+c+d is 
equal to the whole line A. Now, taking away from each, 
N _ there remains 4x =4—b—Cc—d, or x = 
Aa Dow C — ; 


” 4 2 148 | 
Suppoſe, e. gr. a line of 20 feet, to be divided into 


s, in ſuch manner, as that the exceſs of the ſeco 
above the firſt may be 2 feet, of the third, 3 feet, and 
of the fourth 7 feet. Then the four parts will be 


(===, or -b 


25, nd bt =9, And after the ſame manner, may a 


| — be divided into a greater number of parts on the 


conditions. 


beggars; wants eight pence, of three pence for each of them: 
he therefore gives them tuo pence a-piece, and has three pence 


left; the number of beggars is required. Let the number of 


ars be called x; and theperſon want eight pence of givin 


them all 3x. Conſequently he has 3x— 8; out of hic 


he gives 2.x pence; and the remaining pence are 3. That is, 
8 2 3, or #=11. 
76. The An or ſtrength of one agent being given; to deter- 


mine how many ſuch agents will produce a given effed a, ina 


given time b. Suppoſe:the power of the agent ſuch, as that it 
may produce the effect c, in the time d; then, as the time d, 
is to the time b, ſo is the effect c, which the agent can pro- 
duce in the time d, to the effect it can produce in the time b, 


- which accordingly will de IX. Then, as the effect of one 


" agent f is to the joint effect of them all a; ſo is that one 


agent, to all the agents. Conſequently the number of agents 
| | 
7-U Thus, 


ſerve every thing dire 


_ principally from Sir I. Newton. 


Thus, e. gr. ſuppoſe the ſpecific ravity 
of K. 


EQU 


Thus, e. Er. if a clerk, or writer, in 8 days time, tranſcribe 


15 ſheets; how many ſuch clerks are required to tranſcribe 
a ſheets in 9 days? Auſ. 24. For if 8 be ſubſtituted for d, 


15 for c, 405 for a, and 9 for b, the number p c will become | 
£527, that is, ZE, or 24. | 
agents being given; to determine | 


3 
69. The powers of ſeveral agents be 5 
the time x, uberein they will jointly perform a given effedt d. 


Suppoſe the powers of the agents, A, B, C, ſuch as that in | 
s 5 , they Would = uce effects a, b, c, re- 


ſpectively: and theſe, iu the time x, would produce effects 


ax bx cx 


T. T. Conſequently *$$4-F +57 d, and by re- 


d 

duction x =" VT. 

/ c YL, : 

Suppoſe, e. gr. three workmen could finiſh a certain work, 
on ſuch and ſuch times, viz. A once in three weeks, B thrice 
in eight weeks, and C five times in twelve weeks: and it is 
required in what time will finiſh it together? Here, the 
powers of the agents A, B, C, are ſuch as in the times 3, 8, 
and 12, teſpectively produce effects 1, 3, 5; and it is enqui- 
red in what time they will produce the effect, 1. For a, b, c, 
d, e, f, g, write 1, 3, 5, 1, 3, 8, 12; and there will come 


out & = 2 or 4 of a weck, that is, 6 days, 543 of 


T 
an hour; the time they will finiſh it in together. 

79. Given, the ſpecific gravities of a mixture, and of the ſeve- 
ral ingredients thereof; to find the proportion of the ingredients 
therein. Suppoſe e the ſpecific gravity of the mixture A B; 
a that of A, and b that of B: ſince the abſolute gravity, or 
weight, is compounded of the bulk of the body, and its 
cific gravity; a A will be the weight of A; B b that of B; 
and eA+eB the weight of the aggregate AFB. Conſe- 
quently, aA +bÞB=eA+eB; and therefore a A —_eA 
=eB—bB, or e—-b:a—e::A:B 


Ee? 


of gold to be as 19, 
that of filver as 103: and that iero's crown As 17; 
then will 10:3 (::e—b:a—e::A:B) : : the bulk of gold 
the crown, to the bulk of ſilyer: or 190: 31 (:: 19 10: 
10 4x Z::aXe—b:bxa—e):: the weight of the gold in the 
crown, to the weight of the filyer, and 221 : 31 : : the weight 
of the crown to the weight of ſilver.” 

o bring geometrical problems to EQUATrons.----Geometrical 
queſtions, or thoſe relating to continued quantities, are ſome- 
es brought to equations, after the fame manner as arithme- 
tical ones. So that the "f rule to be here preſcribed is, to ob- 
for the ſolution of numerical pro- 

blems. i [> q 
Suppoſe, e. gr. it were required to cut a right line, as AB, 
(Tab. Algebra. fig. 6.) in mean and extreme proportion in C ; 
that is, fo as that BE, the ſquare of the greateſt part, ſhall 
de goes to the reQtangle B D, contained under the whole and 

caſt part. Horry 

Here ſuppoſing AB= a, and CB x; then will AC=a—x; 
and xx a into a—x. An eguation, which by reduction 

ives x=—ja + V4jaa. Nun 301 
Pur it is very rare, that geometrical problems are thus brought 
0 equation ; as being generally found to depend on various 


complex poſitions, and relations of lines; ſo that, here, ſome 


further artifice, and certain ſpecial rules, will be required, to 
bring them to algebraic terms. Inderd, it is very difficult to 
preſcribe any thing preciſe in ſuch caſes: every man's own ge- 
nius ſhould be the rule of his procedure. 

Something, however, ſhall be ſaid in the general, for the ſake 
of ſuch as are nothing verſed in ſuch operations ; and that 


| Obſcrve then, 29. That problems concerning lines related to 


pac other in any definite manner, may be variouſly ſtated, 
y ſuppoſing different quantities, the quæſita, or things ſought, 
from different data: yer ſtill, with whatever data and quæſita 
the queſtion is propoſed, its ſolution will ariſe after the very 
ſame manner, without the leaſt alteration of any circumſtance, 
except in the imaginary ſpecies of lines, or the names where- 


by the data are diltipguiſhed from the quæſita. 


gr. the queſtion were about an Iſoſceles triangle, 


Bang 4. inſctibed in a circle; whoſe fides, BC 
BS Lan (fey) 2 FRG. ln 6 eve; wehofh Ges „BD, 


were to be compared with the diameter of the 
circle AB. Here, the queſtion may be either propoſed, of | 
the inveſtigating of the diameter, from the given fides and 
baſe; or inveſtigating, the baſe, from the fides and diameter | 
ven. Or, laſtly, of finding the fides, from the baſe and 
iameter given: and propoſe it under which form you will, it 
will be brought to an equation, by the 71 algebraic ſeries. | 
Thus, if the diameter be ſought IptAB=x CD=a, 
and BC, or BD==b. © Then, drawin AC, as he triangles 
ABCandCBE are ſimilar; A B: B :; BO: B E, or 
* bzb BE. Wherefore BE = =, And CE OD 


or 4 a. And, by reaſon the angle C E B is a right angle, 


_ 0 
Hgure, there are ſeyera] things that comridure; 


EQU 


CEq+BEq=BCy, that is, za J- bb. Wi L 


ation being reduced, gives the diameter required, x. 

Le the baſe be ſought, I put AB=c, 3 p Fa, 
BD=b. - Then, drawing AC, as the triangles ABC 
CBE are ſimilar; AB: BC ::BC:BE, or e: b:: b: BE 
Wherefore, BE = 2 And CE =; CD of 2; x, 
ſince the angle CE B is right, CEq+BEq=BCq; was 
{xx+—==bb; an equation, which reduced, gives the baſs 
75 jp If the th BC, or BD ſought, 1 

1 or Were 
61 _— and BC or BD = x. Then, 8 


| . AC, the 
angles ABC, and CBE, being ſimilar ; =* f 
568 BC BE BE. W 1 


Nn 
** 
— 


2 And CES CDor ja; and the angle C E B 
being right, C Eq +BE q=BCq. Thais 442 


cc 


= x x. An equation, which by reduction, gives x required 
Thus, is the calculus for arriving at the equation, az well a; 
the equation itſelf, the ſame in all the caſes; except that the 
ſame lines are deſigned by different letters, according as they 
are data, ot quæſita. Indeed, as the data, or queſita differ 
there ariſes a difference in the reduction of the equation found: 
but no difference in the equation itſelf. So that we need make 
no difference between given and ſought quantities; but are xt 
liberty to ſtate the queſtion with ſach data and queſita, as we 
2 8 to the hos. of the queſtion. 
. A problem, , being pro » compare the quantities 
f includes; and, without making any diference between 
data and quæſita, conſider what d ces they have on 
each other; that you may learn which of them will, by com- 
poſition, give the reſt. In the doing of which, it is not neceſ- 
ſary you ſhould at firſt contrive, how ſome may be deduced 
out of others, by an algebraic calculus ; it ſuffices you remark 
in the general, that they may be deduced by ſome died con- 
nexion. * 
Thus, e. gr. if the queſtion be about the diameter of a circle, 
AD (fig. 8.) and three lines AB, BC, and CD, inſcribedin 
a ſemi-circle; whereof, the reſt being given, BC is required: 
it is evident at firſt fight, that the diameter AD, determines 
the ſerni-circle; as alſo, that the lines A B, and CD, by in- 
ſcription, determine the points B and C, and conſequently 
B C required, and that by a direct connexion. Yer does not 
it appear how BC is deduced from the ſame data, by any u 
lytical calculus. e 
* - the ſeveral manners, wherein the terms 
of the = ion may be explained and decompounded ; chuſe 
ſome of the ſynthetic methods; . aſſuming ſome lines as given, 
from which there is the moſt eaſy acceſs, or 14 tothe 
reſt, and to which the regreſſion is the moſt difficult. For, 
though the calculus may be carried on divers ways, yet muſt 
it begin with theſe lines. And the queſtion is more readily 


it 
ſolved, by ſuppoſing it to be of theſe data, and ſome queſitum 
readily flowing from them; than by conſidering the queſtion 
as it is actually propoſed. _ | 
hus, in the example. already given, if from the reſt of the 
uantiries given, it were required to find A D: percenis 
this cannot be done ſynthetically ; yet that it it were 
ſo done, I could proceed in my ratiocination on it in a d 
connexion from one to others; I aſſume AD as ren, 
and begin to compute as if it was given indeed, and ſome of 
the other quantities, vi. ſome of the given ones, as AB, BC, 
or CD, were ſought. And thus, by carrying on the com- 
tation, from the quantities aſſumed ta the others, a the 4 
ations of the lines to one another direct, there will always 
obtained an eqwation between two values of ſome one quan- 
tity ; W one of thoſe 4 be a _ ſet 27 * 
repreſentation, or name, at the beginning of the Wort 
quantity; and. the — 2 . Bund out by cor. 
tation: or whether both be fund by computation made 


rent ways. x | "WR 
terms of the queſtion 2 


, Having thus compared the 
neral, there is further thought and addreſs required, 8 fe 
the particular connex{ons, or relations of the lines, E 
nation. For, what to a pefſon who does 10 by 8 
throughly confider them, may ſeem i iarely, to 
very near relation, connected toget 
expreſs that relation algebraically, 
longer circuit; and ſhall even oblige 


a- new, and carry on your co 
appear by finding BC, from A p, AB, 


To teller, this diſcovery, of the relations of the lines inthe 


* 


E QU E Qu 


zion and ſubtraction of lines; ſince from the values of | the concluſion (as far as you can gueſs) more ſimple, but yet 
eee nd Co I 
the value of the whole, and one of the parts, Jou may ob- Wherefore, do not give new names to quantities, which 
tain the value of the other part. Secondly, by the” proporti- may be denominated from names already given. Thus, of 
onaliry of lines; ſince, as above ſuppoſed, thereQangle of the a whole live given, and its parts, of the three ſides of a right- 
mean terms, divided by either of the extremes, gives the vatuc | angled triangle, and of three or four proportionals, ſome one 
of the other; or, which is the ſame thing, if the values of all of the leaſt conſiderable we leave without a name; becauſe its 
four of the proportionals are-firit had, we make an equality value may be deriyed from the names of the reſt. As in the 
or equation) r the extremes and means. | example already brought, if I make AD==x, and 22 1 
the proportionality of lines is beſt found out by the fimita- | denote BD by no letter, becauſe it is the third fide of a 
rity of triangles; „ as it is known' by the equality of | right-angled triangle ABD, and conſequently, irs value is 
their angles, the analyſt ought in particular to be cony t Vin. Then if I ſay, BC =b, fince the triangles DA B, 
in, In order to which, it will be neceſſary he be maſter of | and BCE are ſimilar, and thence the lines A D, AB::BC 
Euclid, Pr 2 17 IF, 29, and 32, Lib. I. and of Prop. F CE proportional, to three whereof, wiz. to AD, AB, and 
5. 18 3. VI. and of the 20, 27 22,27, and 31, | BC, there are already names given ; for that reaſon I leave 
2 nt 'To n be _ the 30 Prop. Lis. dor the fourth CE without a tame, and in its room I make uſe of 
„III. i e calculus is promo- | a ; b 
the the additi 2 of ſquares vie. I right F {iſcovered from the foregoing proportionality. And ſo if 
led triangles, we t uares of the leſſer ſides, to ob- DC dc. I gi 9 becau | 
abc ogy: of; the-grewer; or from the” ſhure, of the „ * SD 
greater fide, we ſubtrack the ſquare of one of the leſſer, to] Parts DC, and CE, or c and 2, its value c + — comes 
7 p 
Ene an th Elem, when the bu- } 88. By this time, the problem is almoſt reduced to an 6h 
fineſs relates to ſuperficies, and alſo ſome propoſitions taken | i For time, reſai letters are ſet down for 72 
hoe cies of the principal lines, there remains nothing elſe to be 
ſtion; the whole analytic art, as to right-lined geometry, done, but that out of thoſe ſpecies, the values == lines 
duced to the ſole compoſition of lines out of parts; and the * ens ret S — ö And 
ſimilarity of triangles ; ſo that there is no occaſion to make | there is nothing wanting in this caſe, except t by means 
uſe of other theorems ; becauſe they wy all de reſolved into of the right-angled triangles BCE _ BDE, I can 
theſe two, and conſequently into the ſolutions that may be | bring out a double. value of BE, viz- BGd— CEq 


= 


- 


. 


drawn from them. | | | 
60. To accommodate theſe theorems to the ſolution of pro- (ot bb ==> =BEq; as alſo BDq—DEg 


blems, the ſchemes are oft times to be farther conſtrued, b | LE) 21 
. pres For they _— be | (or x x —a2—cc—225 —2322) BE. 
come of an aſſigned length; or by drawing lines parallel, or per- * a aa b b\ | 
pendicular from ſome remarkable point; or by — ol And hence (blotting out on both fides —_ you ſhall 
ſome remarkable points ; as alſo, ſometimes, by conſtructing 2 2 | za be 
them after other methods, according as the ſtate of the pro-] bave the equation bb = xx —a a — c ———— ; Which 
„r WAL Ies WERE ET of 66 BE, being reduced, becomes x? = * E | 
As for example: if two lines that do not meet each other, LJ 43 056, tia 
make given angles, with a certain third line; pethaps we pro- c Cc * | | 
duce them ſo, that when they concur, or meet, they ſhall | 90. For the of curve lines: we uſe to denote them, 
form a triangle, whoſe angles, and conſequently the ratio of | either by deſcribing 4 by the local motion of phe lines 
their fides, ſhall be giver; or if any angle is given, or be e- | or by uſing eqzarrons indefinitely expecting the relation 'of 
— any one, we often complete it into a le given in right lines diſpoſed in order, according to ſome certain law, 
 tpecie, or ſimilat to ſome other, and that by producing ſome | and ending at the curve lines. See Curve. 
of the lines in the ſcheme, or by drawing a line ſubtending an The ancients did the ſame by the ſections of ſolids, but leſs 
angle. If the triangle be an oblique-angled one, we oftenre- | commodiouſly. The computations, which regard curves, de- 
folve it into two tight-angled ones, by letting fall a perpendi- ſcribed after the firſt manner, ate performed as above directed: 
| cular. If the buſineſs concern multilateral, or many ſided thus, ſuppoſe AK C (fig. 9.) a curve line, deſrribed by 
figures, we reſolve them into triangles, by drawing diagonal | the be Lo point of the ſquare A Ko, whereof one leg A 
lines, and ſo in' others; always aiming at this end, viz. that freely ſlides h the point A given in pofition, while the 
the ſcheme may be reſolved either into given, or ſimilar, or | other K of a determinate length is carried along the right 
be angled triangles. 15 50 . a line AD, alſo given in poſition; and it is required to find the 
us, in the mangle propoſed, draw the diagonal BD, that] point C, in which any right line C D, given alſo in poſition, 
- the trapezium ABC D, may be teſolved into the, two trian- ſhall cut this curve: Draw the right lines AC, CF, which 
gies, ABD a right angled one, and BCD an oblique-angled | may repreſent the ſquare in the poſition ſought, and the rela- 
- one, (fig. 8.) then Ive the oblique-angled one into two tion of the lines (without any difference, or regard, of what is 
cor by letting fall poke nde: from an "er or ſought, or any reſpect had to the curve) being con- 
BC or | - you ive the dependency of the others upon GE, 
von CD, produced to E, that BE may meet it perpendicu- | and any of theſe four, vix. BC, BF, AF, and AC, to be 
larly. But finice the angles BAD, and BCD, make in the | fynthetical ; two whereof you aſſume, as CF =, and C 
mean while two right ones (by 22 Prop. 3- Eucl.) as well as | = x; and beginning the computation from thence, you pre- 


* 


BC Ed BCD, the angles BA D, and B C E are perceived W | | XX 
be equal; contbquently the triangles BCE, and DAB to | ſently obtain B F 24—# x, and AB = ———_—_ x, 
be ſimilar. And ſo the computation (by aſſuming A D, AB, by reaſon of the right angle CBF; and that the lines BF, 
and BC, asif CD were ſought) may be thus on, viz. C::BC, AB are continual | ionals. Moreover, 
AD and AB reaſon 'of the right-angled le ABD)! Ait, ren poſition. of CD, is giv 1 
— there is alſo given the ratio BC to 


| the value of C D ſo found out, and che . | 
lalgebraic jetter that denotes it. Wenkye Ave 5 Waisen 7 
r ll 
yers methods to one ſquaring its parts, and multiplying by a a — x'#) will be re- 
de e | £*=2bdex” Dogeess— anabdex+aabbdd. 
ner ED; and | 3 2 . 
triangle | Wbence, laſtly, from the given quantities a, ez x 
may be rand by rats Let: ind 2 tht hue of 
your method of procedure, diſtance æ or BC; 'a'right line drawn parallel io AD, will 
2 e ie names to the quantities that enter the] cut CD jn the point B | 
computation! (chat is; from which aſſumed the values of others | If, f 
eto be derived, till eme ee an epaares) <huling Mich * 
as invo | | gccom- | 


: 


5 
4 


Ive all the i of the problem, ſeem i | 
before" others 69 the — and thac del render | 


$7) 1 4... een 


'S 7 


E QU 


given ellipſis ACE, fig. 10. with the right line CD given in 


poſition, be ſought: to denote the ellipfis, take ſome known | 


equation proper to it, as r x — — xx=yy, where x is 


indefinitely put for any part of the axis Ab, or A B, andy 


for the perpendicular be, or BC, terminated at the curve; 
and r and q are given from the given ſpecies of the ellip- 
ſis. Since therefore C D is given in poſition, A D will , 
| alſo given, which call a; and B D will be a — ; 
alſo the angle ADC will be given, and thence the ratio of 
BD to BC, which call 1 to e; and B C (y) will be = 
ea — ex, Whoſe ſquare eeaa—2ceax+Þeexx, 


will be equal to t x 5 5 x x. And thence by reduction 


zee rr aa ce, . 
| there will ariſe x x = —— ee or x = 
i q » 


4ec 


. q ON 
a curve be denominated by a geometrical deſcription, or by a 
ſection of a ſolid, yet thence an equation may be obtained, 
which ſhall define the nature of the curve, and conſequently 
all the difficulties of problems propoſed about it, may be re- 
duced hicher, Thus, in the former example, if AB be 
called x, and B ©, y, the third proportional BF 'will be 


| N, whoſe ſquare, together with the ſquare of B C, is equal 


ace+irfeyar+——-—- *. Add, thatthough | 


* 
4 | ; ' 
toCFq; that ib, —+y y'=aa; or y* TXT Xx YS aa 
x x. And this is an equation, by which every point C, of the 
curve A K C, agreeing or correſponding to any length of the 
baſe (and conſequently the curve itſelf) is defined; and from 
whence conſequently you may obtain the ſolutions of problems 
propoſed concerning this curve. 
After the ſame manner almoſt, when a curve is not given in 
ſpecie, but propoſed to be determined, you may feign an en- 
tion at pleaſure, that may contain its general nature; and aſ- 
ſame this to denote it, as if it was given, that from its aſſump- 
tion you ſome way arrive at equations, by which the aſſump- 
tions may be determined. | 
What remains of the doctrine and practice of equations, re- 
lates to their reduction to the lowelt and ſimpleſt terms, the 
better to come at the value of the unknown quantity in the 
equation; and their geometrical conſtruction. I 
For the reduction of EQUAT1ONS."See REDUCT10N of equations. 
Extraction of the roots of EQUATIONS, See EXTRACTI- 
ON of roots of equations.---Conſtradtion of EQUATIONS. See 
CONSTRUCTION of equations, and CURVE.---Converſion of 
EqQuATIiONS. See CONVERSION. 
ADFECTED Equation. , C ADFECTED. 
EMINENTIAL A xa C See the articles EMINENTIAL. | 
EXPONENTIAL £quation. | ( EXPONENTIAL. | 
TRANSCENDENTAL Z#quations. See T RANSCENDENTAL. 
EQUAT10ON of time, in aſtronomy, the difference between mean 
and apparent time; or the reduction of the apparent, unequal 
time, or motion of the ſun, or a planet, to equable and mean 
time, or motion. See Time, and MoT1oN. 
Time is' only meaſured by motion; and as time, in itſelf, 
flows ever equably; to meaſure it, ſuch a motion muſt be 
uſed as is equable, or which always proceeds at the ſame 
A e een 
The motion of the ſun, is what is commonly uſed for this 
purpoſe ; as the moſt eaſy to be obſerved: yet it wants the 
great qualification of a chronometer, equability. In effect, 
the aſtronomers find that the ſun's apparent motion is no ways 
mn pr he now and en flackens in pace, and after- 
- wards quickens it again: .conſequently, equal time can- 
not be meaſured thereby. See ou” IR 


Hence, the . the ſun's motion thews,'s called Fhe | — 
; arent time, beoo I t the true | le 5 f 


time, wherein all the celeſtial motions are to be eſti and 


accounted. 0 "AC 


This inequality of time is thus accounted for: the or 12 © tables. 

A xedonot knowotany body in nature thut mower oil 

yet luch a motion is alone oper to meaſure equal 
on 


ſolar day is meaſured, not, properly, by 'one entire revolution 
of the equinoctial, or 24 equinoQial hours; but by the time 
Which paſſes while the plane of a meridian through 
the centre of the ſun, does, by the earth's converſion round 


its axis, return again to the ſun's centre: which is the time 
between one mid-day and the next. See Day, and MER 1D1- | 


— — — 


Now, had the earth uo other motion but that round its axis ; | 


All che days would be preciſely equal to each other, and to the 
time of the revolution of the equinoctial: but the caſe is o- 
wife proceeding forward in its orbit. S0 that when a meridian 

has compleated a whole revolution from the ſun's centre; its 


: — 


1 


:therwife; for while'the earth is Eng roand its axis, itis like- | 


þ 
* 


, 


* 


plane has not yet artived at the ſun's centre again ; as will ap- 
; 14 185 ; 


* # 5 


| 
* 
1 


their mid-day. But the meridian dm, muſt Qill proceed 


time of one revolution of the earth round its axis. 


in the ſame time; belide, that the planes of the meridians, ar: 


but is increaſed by ſo much as anſwers to that part of theſun's 


the ecliptie, yet equal arches of the ecliptic do not in all parts 


and a mean between the ſhorteſt and longeſt of theunequal 
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Let the ſun be 8 (Tab. Aſtronom. fig. 50.) and 1 
proportion of the ecliptic: let the 115 M D, — . 
ridian, whoſe- plain 3 paſſes through the ſun _ 
the earth is in A. the earth proceed in its orbit, 
making one revolution round its axis, let it arrive at B: 
will the meridian M D be in the poſition 4 parallel to the 
former MD; and conſequently has not yet paſſed 
the ſun, nor have the inhabitants under that meridian, yet had 
With 


its angular motion, and deſcribethe angle 4Bf before;x 
can paſs through the ſun. See EARTH. - þ 5 lane 
Hence it appears, that the ſolar days are all longer than the 


However, were the planes of all the meridians 
to the plane of the earth's: orbit; and did the earth 
with an equal motion in its orbit; the angle 4 B would be 
equal to the angle BS A, and the arches AF and AB be f. 
milar: conſequently, the times would be always equal ; the 
arch A. B, and the angle 4BF, of the ſame quantity : all the 
ſolar days equal to each other; and the apparent and real 
time agree. ; | "_ | 
But, as it is, neither of thoſe is the caſe : for the earth does 
not proceed in its orbit with an equable motion; but in its a 
lion, deſcribes a leſs atch, and in its perihelion a greater 


not perpendicular to the ecliptic, but to the equator, 

quently, the time of the angular motion 4Bf, which is to be 
added to the entire reyolution in order to make a whole day 
is not always of the ſame quantity. : 
The ſame will be found, if, ſetting aſide the conſideration of 
the real mation of the earth, we. conſider the apparent mo- 
tion of the ſun in lieu thereof; as being what we meaſure time 
by. On this principle we obſerve, that the day not only in- 
cludes the time of one converſion of the globe on its axis, 


motion, performed in that time. For when that part of the 
equinoctial, which, with the ſun, was at the meridian yeſter- 
day at noon, is come thither again to day; it js not yet noon ; 
the ſun not being now at the place where he yeſterday was, 
but gone forward near a degree more or leſs. And thisaddi- 
tament above the 24 equinoQial hours is upon a double ac- 
count unequal. | ; | 
19. In that the ſun, by reaſon of his apogee and perigee, does 
not at all times of the year diſpatch an equal-arch of the 
ecliptic in one day; but greater arches near the perigzum, 
which is about the middle of December; and leſſer nearerthe 
apogæum, which is about the middle of June. q 

29. In that though the ſun ſhould always move equably in 


of the zodiac, anſwer to equal arches of the equator, yor 
we are to eſtimate time; by reaſon ſome parts thereof, as the 
two ſolſticial points, lie nearer to a parallel poſition to the e- 
quinoctial than others, e. gr. thoſe about the equinoctial points, 
where the ecliptic and equinoQial interſect. Whereuponan 
arch of the ecliptic, near the ſolſticial points, anſwerstoa grea- 
ter arch of the equinoctial, than an arch equal thereto near 
the equinoQial points. 0 e 
The apparent, motion of the ſyn to the eaſt, then, being une- 
qual ; the natural and apparent days are no ways proper: to 
applied to meaſure the cceleſtial motions, which have ts 
dependance on that of theſun, - .. | 
And hence aſtronomers have been obligedto invent other days 
for the uſe of their calculations: thoſe others ate equal ; 


ones. | | * 
Theſe, are had by conſidering the number of hours in — 
whole.revolotion of the ſun in; the ecliptic Zo, — | 
whole time into as many equal parts as there 
which conſtitute the — and this reduction of the days con- 
ſtitutes the equation of natural days. 8 
Conſequently, computing thoſe motions according to 
time, it is neceſſary to turn that time back again into = 
time, that they may cort obſervation: On the © 


theregf.. mult be converteꝗ into equal time, to have it 


Ws h the times marked in the aſtronomical bi 
U 


it has deen thapght. fit to imagine ſome body, 2. f 
rl 45 the equator, eaſtward ; and never — 
fackegiag its pace, but going through the _— 
ely,che fame time, as.the fun finiſhes. his penod in we 6 
The moriag, of fuch a der will cepreſent.equal.0o8+ 
jurual motion in the equator, will be 39 8 Con- 
the 41 


$ 


9 


the mean, ot equated mation of the ſum intel 


RY 1 derenmined b) 
eque the mean ot | vable day, isgd- the dime 
rival 90 his far the n+ ad- is c t0 met. 


wherein, the whole circumference of -the equaoh n d 
pas the 5 — and 9 $/mgre., Which addition 4 5 

8“ remaining. always the, ſume, theſe mean ot equated. 15 
will be conſtantly equal. Since 


Since then the ſun = unequally caſtwards with reſpect to 
the equator; it will ſometimes arrive at the meridian ſooner 
than this imaginary ſtar, and ſometimes later : the difference 
is the difference between true and apparent time: which dif- 
ference is known by having the place of the imaginary ſtar in 
the equator ; and int of the equator which comes to 
the meridian with the ſun. For the arch intercepted between 
them, being converted into time, ſhews the difference between 
© equal and apparent time, which, as before, is called the equa- 
ion of lime. 
* of time then, may be defined, the time that 
flows while the arch of the equator intercepted between the 
point determining the right aſcenſion of the ſun, and the place 
of the imaginary ſtar, paſſes the meridian: or, as Tycho, and, 
after him, Street, ſtate 4 the difference between the ſun's true 
longitude, and his right aſcenſion. 
To EQUATE ſolar days, that is, to convert apparent into mean 
time, and mean into apparent time.----19, If the ſun's right aſ- 
cenſion be equal to his mean motion, the imaginary and true 
ſun will paſs the meridian at the ſame time : conſequently, the 
true coincides with the apparent time. 


ſubtract the latter from the former; and turning the difference 
into ſolar time, either ſubtract it from the apparent time, to 
find the mean time: or add it to the mean time to find the 


apparent. : 
3*. Laſtly, if the right aſcenſion be leſs than the mean mo- 


29. If the right aſcenſion be greater than the mean motion, | 


tion, ſubtract the former from the latter, and turning the dif- 
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ference into ſolar time, either add it to the apparent time, to 


find the mean time; or ſubtra& it from the mean to find the 


ent. 
This method of equation obtains, if the calculus be progreſ- 


five; if it be retrograde, that is, if the time be reckoned back- 


wards, the operation muſt be juſt the reverſe. 

This doctrine of the inequality and eqzation of natural 

is not only of uſe in aſtronomical computations, but alſo in 
the adjuſting and direQing of clocks, watches, and other 
time-keepers : hence we ſee, why a pendulum, or other 
movement, which meaſures equal time, does not keep pace 
with the ſan, which meaſures apparent time; but is lome- 
times before, and ſometimes later than the ſame. Whence, 
ſuch automata and ſun-dials, are found almoſt perpetually at 
variance. See Crock and DiAL. 

The variations of the two kinds of time, are exhibited in the 
following table, for every day throughout the year. It is bor- 
rowed from Mr. Flamſteed ; one part of whoſe praiſe it is, 
that he was the firſt who fully demonſtrated and cleared this 
inequality of natural days: though others, and even Ptolemy, 
had a partial notion of it. 

The uſe of the table is obvious : a clock, or watch, that is to 
be kept to true or equal time, muſt be ſo many minutes and 
ſeconds faſter or ſlower than a ſun-dial, as is aſſigned in the 
table, for the reſpective day: or, if you would have it go by 
the ſun-dial, it goes well, if it gains or loſes each day the 
number of minutes and ſeconds in the table. 


A TABLE of the Eau Aro of Natural Days, with the Regulation of a Movement by the ſame. 
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Abſolute EQuATIOx. See the article ABSOLUTE. 
EQUATI10N of the centre, called alſo proſthaphereſis, and total 
Proſftapberefis; is the difference between the true mean 
place of a planet; or the angle made by the lines of the true 
mean place; or, which amounts to the ſame, between the 
mean and equated anomaly, See PROSTHAPHERESIS. | 
The motions of the ſan and moon, are affected with various 
inequalities; whence ariſes a neceſſity of ſo many equations. 


don, Qc. | 
From theſe inequalities, the moon's place became exceeding 
din cult to be determined; to remove which difficulty, is the 
great deſign of Sir Iſaac Newton's mew Theory of the Moon; 
Wherein. we are furniſhed with eqwations for all the inequali- 
45 of the mean motion. The principal are, . 
anal EQUATIONS: of the mean motion of the ſun and moon, 
and of the apdgee and nodes of the moon. See ANNUAL. 


three other cc onding annual equaziors will be alſo given; 
and therefore a of that will ſerve for all. For if the an- 
dun equation of the ſan's centre be taken from for 
ay and be called P, and let 4 P = Q, Q + & Q 
RAP - P, D+4D=—=E,adD—4D=2F; 
9 * annual equation of the moon's mean motion 


annual egzazion of the ſun's centre being given, the | 


for that time be R, that of the apogee of the moon will be 

E, and that of the node Ff. ATP . 
Only obſerve, that if the equation of the ſun's centre be re- 
quired to be added; then the equation of the moon's mean 
motion muſt be ſubtracted, that of her. apogee muſt be ad- 
ded, and that of the node ſubdued. And on the co A 
if the equation of the ſun's centre were to be ſubducted, the 
moon's equation muſt be added, the equation of her apogee 

ſubducted, and that of her node added. | 

There is alſo an equation of the moon's mean motion, depending 
on the ſituation of her apogee in reſpe& of the ſun ; which is 
| guar when the moon's apogee is in an oQant with the 
: is nothing at all, when it is in the quadratures, or 
ſyzygies. This equation, when greateſt, and the ſun in peri- 
geo, is 3 min. F ſeconds. But if the ſun be in eo, it 
will never be above 3 min. 34 ſeconds, At other diltances 
of the ſun from the earth, this eguation, when greateſt, is re- 
ciprocally as the cube of ſuch diltance. But when the noon's 
_ apogee is any where but in the octants, this equation grows 
leſs, and is moſtly at the ſame diſtance between the earth and 
ſun, as the fine of the double diſtance of the moon's apogee, 
from the next quadrature or ſyzygy, to the radius. 'T his is 
to be added to the moon's motion, while her apogee paſſes 
t 7X from 
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from 1 with the ſun to a GH but is to be 
ſubtracted from it, while the apogee moves from the ſyzygy 
to the quadrature. 1 
There is, moreover, another equation of the moon's motion, which 
depends on the aſpect of the nodes of the moon's orbit with 
reſpe& to the ſun: and this is greateſt, when her nodes are in 
octants 2 the gong wt vani 3 quite, when they — - 
their quadratures or ſyzygies. is eqaation is proportion 
the fine of the double Fitance of the node from the next ſy- 
zYgy, or quadrature; and at greateſt, is but 47 ſeconds. This 
mult be added to the moon's mean motion, while the nodes 
are paſſing from their ſyzygies with the ſun, to their quadra- 
tures with him; but ſubtt while they paſs from the qua- 
dratures to the ſyzygies. | f 

rom the ſunꝰs true place take the equated mean motion of 

the lunar apogee, as was above ſhewed; the remainder will 
be the annual argument ot the ſaid apogee. From whence 
the eccentricity of the moon, and the ſecond equation of her 
apogee may be compared. 

Excentric EQuATiON. See the article ExckxT RIO. 

EQUATOR, or Aquartox, in aſtronomy and geography, a 
great moveable circle of the ſphere, equally diſtant trom the 
two poles of the world, or having the ſame poles wich thoſe 
2 the world, NE 72 Atr e 

uch is the circle DA, (Tab. onom. fig. 52.) its poles 

ing P and Q. It is called the equator, > reaſon when the 
ſun is therein, the days and nights are equal; whence alſo it 
is called the eqzinod:al; and when drawn on maps, and pla- 
niſpheres, the equinodial line, or ſimply the line. See Equi- 
NOCTIAL. | 2 
Every point of the eqzator is a quadrant's diſtance from the 
poles of the world; whence it follows, that the equator di- 
vides the ſphere into two hemiſpheres,” in one of which is 
the northern, and in the othet the ſouthern pole. See HEMI- 
SPHERE. | 
By the paſſages, or tranſits of arches of the egnator over the 
meridian, its equal or mean time is eſtimated : hence we have 
frequent occaſion for the converſion of degrees of the equator 
into time; and, again, for the te- converſion of patts of time 
into parts of the equator. ; 
For petforrhance whereof, we ſubjoin the following table; 
wherein are exhibited the arches of the equator, which paſs 
the metidian in the ſeveral hours, minutes, c. of equated, 
ot mean time. See Equation of Time. 


| Converſion of parts of the Eqnator into time, and 
\ EN vice verſa. | 
Dao I i TT bona Door 
2 Hours 1 [Hours. Equzar.| Min. Equar. : 
— — - vm —_ | — — 
1 1 it | | See. II 
Sec. | AW | Third. III 
5 — | 4 | 1 * — | 
Third.| 184 [iv || route | Iv 
NS © q TS RT > SBCEETS 
a 11 oO | 30 
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HBF nine 
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90 0 en 2% 4 | © 
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The uſe of the tabte is obyious; ſuppoſe, e. gr. it were re- 
quired to turn 19 13! 7“ of the equator into time: againſt 
In che firſt column, we have 1 of o9'' : againſt 4 


K MM . 5 
0 R 


10 minutes, 40 
minutes, 12/7 o: nik 1A we have o“ 
againſt 2 ſeconds, / 7 which added together, give x 160 


2% 28/7, 
Again, ſuppoſe it were requited to find how man 
minutes, E.. of the eguatpr anſwer to 2 — min. 
17 ſec. and ꝗ thirds. Agalnl 21" in the column of 
the table you have 31555 againſt 2 hours, 30: againſt 207, 
5" : agafnſt 10 ſec. 2! 30%: againſt 5 ſec, 1 xy 0%; 

2 ſec. 30” Oo: againſt 6 thirds, 17 30%: which to- 
gether give 311 19! 17” 150. PIE 
Elevation, Or altitude of the Equaron, is an arch of a vertical | 

circle, inter cepted between t tor and the horizon. 
e elevation of the eguator with that of the pole, is always 
qual to A quadrant, See Frevarion, and ALTITUDE. 
ERY *, of Ecusy, a grand (table, or 1 for horſes 
miſhed with all the conveniencies thereof ; as manger, 


o 


| EQUIDIFFERENT, or /EquinierERENT, in afithinetic. 


ainſt | 


„The word is formed from the French # 
the ſame thing. Some, again, derive + 
ſenrin, which not only denotes a place for beaſts to be Put 


in, but alſo a grange, or barn. But a more probaty up 
on is from eqwile, a fable for horſes, of ust, horſe, bim 


Some hold that ſtable, in propriety, relates 
locks, cows, Re c. And eqnery to borſly ma 


C. 

ſimple equery, is that provided for one row of R 
double 1 at provided for two, with a 5. f. A 
middle, or two paflages ; the horſes being p to head: 
8 —— little eqzery at = : 

equery are es alſo comprehended the 

and apartinents, of the eqweries, groe, pages, G, OP) 
EquERY, eſcayer, is alſo an officer, who has the care, and nu. 

nagement of the horſes of a king, i 
EqQuERiEs, or EQutrRits, popularly called 
particularly uſed among us, for officets of the 
five in number, who when his majeſty goes 
in the leading coach; are in waiting one at a time month! 
and have a table with the gentlemen uſhers during * 
They ſed to ride on hotſe-back by the 

ey uſed to ride on horſe- | coach- 
the king travelled ; but that being more — Ge 
_—_ neceſſary to the ſovereign, it has been diſcontinu- 


EQuERIES of the crown ſtable have that appellation, as bei 
imployed in managing, and breaking the ſaddle horſes, 
preparing them for the king's riding. 

hey are two in number; whereof one is, of always ſhould 
be, in cloſe waiting at court; and when his majeſty ri 
holds the ſtirrup, whilſt the maſter of the horſe, or one 
the eqzeries, in his abſence, aſſiſts in mounting him; or when 
his majeſty rides, they uſually attend him. 

EQUES Auratut, is uſed to ſignify a Knight batchelot; called 
auratut, q. d. gilt, becauſe ancieritly none but knights might 
gild or beauriy their armour, or other habilfments of war, 
with gold. See KniGurT. 

In law, this term is not uſed ; but inſtead of it, miles; and 
ſometimes che valier. Ste MILES, CHEVALIER, c. 

EQUESTRIS *, Equtsrxan, a term chiefly uſed in the 
phrale, equeſtrian ſtatue, which ſignifies a ſtatne x 
a petſon mounted on horſe-back. See STATvE, 


9 The word is formed of the Latin, eques, knight, horſeman ; 
of eguus, horſe. | 


N Which gon; 
curie from the , 


The fortuna eqneſtris, in ancient Rome, was a ſtatue of that 
goddeſs on hotſe- back. We ſometime alſo fay, equeftrias 
colunin. See Column. 
EQUESTRIAN order, among the Romans, ſignified the order of 
knights, or eqaites. See KxIcEHr. 
EQUIANGULAR, or AquriANnGvuLAR, in geometry, 
: applied to figures, whoſe angles are all equal. See 
NGLE. | 
A ſquare is an eguiangu lar figure. See SduAkE.—All equi 
lateral triangles are alſo eq#/angular.. See EQuiILATERAL. 
When. the three angles of one triangle, are ſeyerally equal to 
the three angles of another triangle; ſuch triangles are alſoſad 
to be equiangular. See TRIANGLE. g 
EQUICRURAL, or Z#qvic&vRAL Triangle, is what we 
more uſually call an Iſoſceles. See IsosCELEs. 
EQUICULUS, EquvuLevs, or Equus miner, a 
of the northern hemiſphere. See Equurevs. 


If in a ſeries of three 1 there be the ſame difference 
between the firſt and ſecond, as between the ſecondandthird, 
they are ſaid to be cominnaliy equidifferent : but if in a ſeries 
of four quantities, there be the ſame difference between the 
firſt 2 — as betwren the e thi and fourth, they arefaid 
to ſcretely equidifferent. ATIO. 
Thus, 3, 6, 7, and 10, are diſcretely equidiffere#t; and 3 
. 6, and & continually ei en. 
EQUIDISTANT, or #qvipisranr, in geometry, 2 tm 
of relation between two things, Which are every 
an equal, or the ſame, diſtance from each other. 
STANCE. 15 oh 
Thus parallel lines are — to be eguidiſtast, as they neither 
LLEL. 
nor tecede. PaRA — 


approa 
EQUILATERAL, or AquviLAaTERAL, is 
whoſe ſides are all equal. | of 
Thus, an eee is chat whoſe fides ut fle 
equal length. In an ehnateral le, all the ang 
likewiſe equal. See TRIA NOTE, and FAE. ge 
All regulat polygons, and regular bodies, are equilarers! 
PoLY6@ON, REGULAR, &. | 
rent nh Enna 
as 5 are 3 ” . A 8 
Hence, as the parametet is a third proportional dre en | 
axes, it is alſo equal thearees. 'Conſequent!y, ha 4 
y bebe: a, we make b=a; the 7 dh. Ser 


whereſa the conjugae tres, 


rack, &fc. 


-+ x*, defines the nature of an ef. 
HYPERBOLA. EQUILIBRIUM 


E. QU 


TOUIABRIUM, or Kqumtazion, in mechanicks, a term 
205 ing an exact equality of weight between two bodies, com- 
— with each other. See WEIGHT. | 
A balance is in eqzi/ibrio, when the two ends are ſo exaQly 
poiſed, that neither of them aſcends or deſcends, but bork re- 
rain their parallel poſition to the hortzon. From which cir- 
cumſtance the word is originally taken; as being a compound 
of &g##r, equal, and /ibra, balance.---Whence we frequent- 
] off the word balance in lieu thereof. See BaLAxck. 
he equilibrizm of fluids makes a conſiderable patt of the 
doftrine of hydroſtaticks. See FLuD. 
FourtimRtu, is alfo uſed figuratively on other occafiong. A 
ater miſt take care to obſetve the equilibrium of his figures, 
;. e. to diſpoſe them well on their center of gravity, that they 
may not ſeem ill ſupported, or ready to tumble. 
Thus, e. gr. if one atm be moving forward, the other muſt 
be proportionably back ward, to poiſe the figure. 
In a picture, there ſhould always be an eqwi/ibriam between 
one part and another : that is, the objects ate to be diſtributed 
ſo, as to balance, and contraſt each other; and nottoo many, 
e, or. be ctowded on one fide, and the other left bare. 
E UIMU LTIPLE, in arithmetic and geometry, is applied to 
19 magnitudes, when multiplied equally, i. e. by equal 
ntities, or multiplyers. See MULTIPLICATION. 


hus, taking A as many times as B; or multiplying them 


equally, there will ſtill remain the ſame ratio between the 

magnitudes thus multiplied, as between the primitive magni- 

tudes before multiplication. 

Now, thoſe magnitudes, thus gully multiplied, are cal- 

led equimmltiples of the original ones A and B: whence we 

ſay, that ecuimultiples have the ſame ratio as the ſimple quan- 
tities. RaT1o. 

In arithmetic, we generally uſe the term egquimultiples for num- 

bers which contain equally, or an equal number of times, 
their ſubmmltiples. 

Thus 12 and 6 are eguimultiplet of their ſubmultiples 4 and 2 ; 

inaſmuch as each of them contains its ſubmultiple three times. 

See SUBMULT1PLE. 

EQUINA Sella. See the article SELLA. 

EQUINOCTIAL, or Zqu1xocTiar, in aſtronomy, a great 
and immoveable circle of the ſphere, under which the equa- 
tot moves in its diurnal motion. See SPHERE. 

The equinodial, or equinodial line, is ordinarily confounded 

with the equator ; but there is a difference: the equator being 

moveable, and the eqzizodial immoveable; and the equator 
drawn about the convex ſarface of the ſphere, but the eu- 

vockia on the concave ſurface of the magnus orbis. See E- 
QUATOR, 

The eguinoctial is conceived, by ſuppoſing a ſemi-diameter 
of the ſphere, produced through a point of the equator, and 
tere, by the rotation of the deſc 
| ding a cittle on the immoveable futface of the primum mo. 

e 


Whenever the in his progreſs through the ecliptic 
comes to this deems it une — and nights all a- 


round the globe; as then riſing due eaſt, and ſetting due welt, | 


_ he 'never does at any other time of the yedr. See 
6 AY, | f " W (2 4 Th ' 0 1 
And hence the denomination, from equzs, and #0#, night; 
ai equat diem nodti. See Dax and NIGHT. 2 
a eg uinockial, then, is the circle which the ſan deſeribes, 
or appears to deſcribe, at the time of the equinoxes; that is, 
| When the length of the day is every where equal to that of 
the night: which happens twice per annum. See Equixox. 
Equixectrar, in geography. See the article E N. 
Teople who live under this circle, by $ raph 4 aviga- 
tors called the line, have their days an 3 — conſtantly equal. 


And at noon; the ſun is in their zenith, and caſts no ſhadow. | 


See Ascr1. | 
Fromthis circle, js the declination, or latitude of Pets ac- 
counted in 4 of the meridian. Ser LatrtuDe, tc. 


Equrxocr AL Poluts, are the two points wherein the equator | 


and ec liptie interlect each other.----The'one, being in the firſt 
Point of aries, is called the vernal; and che other in the Grit 
point of libra, the antummal point. See PornT. 
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EQ1x0er1ar. Colaye, is that paſſing krcugd tbe fag 


points. See Cor unk. 


Equixectiar Dial, is that whoſe plane lies Parallel to the | 


PSTHY 


.. quinottial. See DIAL. 1 
UINOCTIAL Hours. 3 pon 
Edu riAt Live. See de he E. ot 
QUINOCTIAL Orient. e . Oak. 
UINOX, or Aqvixox, in 
ae ders one of the cquinoRt 

Tt. rern r 
The time when he enters the vernal point is larly deno- 
minated the verna /; and that when he enters the autumnal point, 

the axtmmmealiquinex: Ser AvtoMNALAnd VERNAL. 
Ide 8 when the ſun is in the egi cir- 
ele; when, of cn ſequence, the days are * to the nights 
throughout the world, which is the caſe twice a year; viz. 


ſphere about its axis, deſcri- | 


aſtronomy, the ume When the | 
ial points; See Equ186eT1aL | 


of the citizens | 
highly prejudicial thereto, not to o them the gates: equit 


the 10th of March, and the 12th of 


"7 


fff of which is the ae, and the ſecond the axramws} 
ox, | | 
As the ſun's motion is unequal, that is, ſometimes ſiſter, 


and ſometimes lower ; (from the cauſes already explained un- 


der the article Equation) it comes to that there are 
about eight 1A. e from the e the autumnal 
1 m the autumnal 5 the 2 the ſun ſpend- 
uch more time in travellin the northern, 
than the ſouthern ar. p agh 
by 1 4 ths 0 22 - Caſſin che ſun is 186“. 
I. 53“. in the northern ſigns; only 178*, 14*. 56. in 
ſoutherty. The difference 65 which is S's 9 2 
The ſun being continually 2 Le in the eeljptic, 
and gaining a degree evety day ; he makes no ſtay in the 
2 points, but the moment he arrives in them, leaves 
Of courſe, therefore, thongh the day the ſun enters the equi- 
nactial point, is called the * as being reputed equal to 
the night; yet is it not preciſely fo, unleſs the ſun enter the 
equator at mid-day. For if the ſun riſing ſhonld enter the 
vernal equinox, at ſetting, he will have departed from it, and 
have got northwards about 12': conſequently, that day will 
be ſomewhat longer than 12 hours, and the night proportion- 
ably ſhorter. 
The time of the equinoxes, i. e. the moment in which the ſun 
enters the equator, is found by obſervation; the latitude of 
the place of the obſervation being given, . 
Thus, in the a day, or near it, take the juſt me- 
ridian altitude of the ſun; if this be equal to the altitude of 
the equator, or the complement of the latitude, the ſun is that 
very moment in the equator. If it be not equal, the diffe- 
rence is the ſun's declination. The next day obſerve the 
meridian altitude as before, and find his declination: if the 
declination be of different kinds, viz. the one north, and the 
othet ſouth, the equinox has happened in the interval of time 
between them. Otherwiſe, the fun has either not entered 
the equinoQial, or had paſſed it at firſt. From theſe two ob- 
ſervations, a trigonometrical calculus gives the time of the 
equinox, | | | 
It is found by obſervation, that the equinoQial points, and all 
the other points of the ecliptic, are 3 ing back - 
ward, or in antecedentia, that is, weſtward; This retr e 
motion of the equinoctial points, is that famous and diſhcult 
phenomenon, called the preceſſion of the equinoxes. See PR- 
CESSION of the equinox, 
Equmus Venter. See VENTER Equinas. 
EQUIPAGE, in navigation, See CREW. 


EOUIPOLLENCE in logic, is when there is an equivalence 


between two or more terms, or propoſitions ; i. e. when th 


ſignify one and the ſame hinge Hough, expreſs it diffe- 


rently.---Such propoſitions, Q. are aid to be eguipolleut. Set 


UIVALENT. 


EQUIPPE, in heraldry, expreſſes a cavalier equipped, i. 


armed at all points hr | 
EQUITY, QUITAS, denotes juſtice, or right mitigated and 
tempered by the conſideration of particular circumſtances ; or 
a correction, and abatement of the ſeverity of ſome law; or 
4 temperament, which, without being unjuſt, abates the tigour 
of ſome juſt law. See Law, | 
This is what the Greeks call eiu The utmoſt ſeverity 
of a good law, is frequently contrary to juſtice; it ſhould 
always have equity for its rule, and guide. Summum jus, 
ſepe ſumma injuria. 1 4 
The foundation of equity, is not, that there is any miſtake in 
the law; but that the law was laid down univerſally ; by rea- 
ſon all circumſtances could not be conſidered, or taken in un- 
der one law. | i an ito 
Equity, therefore, is not ſo much a correction of a law, as an 
amendment ; not 2 properly an amendment of the law it 


lufion ariſing from its being ill under- 


ry 


ſelf, as of ſome e 
ſtood, or ill applie t. RL, EF 
In this it is diſtinguiſhed from a diſpenſatian, which takes a- 
wiy the obligation of the law in Tomeparticylar caſe; where- 


s à cotrection does not tike away any thing of the obliga- 


tion, but only ſhews in what ſenſe it is to be taken, leſt there 
ſhould be imagined a obligation, where there is none. 
For an inſtance, ſuppoſe it an expreſs law, that the city be- 
ing now beſet with an enemy, the be all ſhut; up- 


and 
poſe it fall out, that the enemy is then in purſuit alter ſome 
by whom it is defended; ſo that it would be 


here decrees the gates to be open 


contrary to the expr 
word of the law. Eos 


to him, ſhall pay a grievous mul&; and ſuppoſe ſome perſon 
refaſs to reſtore a ord left with him, to a mad-man. This 
caſe is comprehended inthe ſenſe and intendnient of the law 
though not in the words thereof. And the legiſlatdf himſelf! 
if he were nt, worldexceptit. Equity, therefore, muſt 
bereft in, to correct or ſupply the defect of the judge, and 
© Kequit the man of the mul, 8 4 


Thom. Aquitas propoſes anothet inſtance : ſuppoſe it law, that 
* Whoever taſtes 5 reſtore what had been committed in truſt 
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quia ſunt in aquali genere. 


Eq wALExT Terms are, where ſeveral words that differ in 


E UIVOCAL, #AQquivocun, denotes a word, or expreſſion 


ſecundum illud nomen diverſa. 


In this view, eguity is of two kinds, and thoſe of contrary | 
effects: the one bridges, and takes' from the letter of the 

law; and the other enlarges, and adds thereto. 

The firſt is defined, the correction of a law, made generally 

in that part wherein it fails : as, ſuppoſe a ſtatute made, 

That whoſoever does ſuch a thing, ſhall be a felon, or ſuf- 

fer death: yet if a madman, or an infant, who hath no 

—_— do the fame, he ſhall neither be a felon, nor fuffer 

eath. 
The other is defined, an extenſion of the words of the law, 
to caſes which are not expreſſed, which yet come under the 
ſame reaſon; ſo that, when one thing is enacted, all other 
things, which are of the like degree, are ſo too. 

Thus the ſtatute which ordains, that in action of debt againſt 
executors, he who appears by diſtrefs ſhall anſwer ; extends 
by eqzrty, to adminiſtrators: and ſuch of them as ſhall appear 
firſt by diſtreſs, ſhall anſwer, by the equity of the ſaid act: 


Fquiry is alfo uſed for the virtue of juſtice. See JusT1CE. 

EqQuirtY, in our laws, Sc. is alſo frequently uſed for the court 
of chancery, where controverſics are ſuppoſed to bedetermin- 
ed, according to the exact rules of eguity and conſcience, by 
mitigating the rigour of the common law. See CHANCERY. 
LEquitas ſequitur legem, is an old maxim in law; but from 

the great increaſe of ſuits in chancery, ſome have thought fit 
to give it this conſtruction, that in all cauſes after a man has 
been at law, he muſt go to equrzy. 

EQUIVALENT, is underſtood of ſomething that is equal in 
value, force, or effect to another. See EqQuaLiTtY. 
Equivalence is of various kinds, in propoſitions, in terms, and 
in things. 


ſound, have yet one and the ſame ſignification: as, every body 
was there, and no body was abſent ; nihil non, and omne. 

EqQuivALENT Things, are either moral, phyſical, or ſtatical.---- 
Moral, as when we ſay, that the commanding or adviſing a 
murther, is a guilt egaivalent to that of the murtherer. Phy- 
fical, as when a man, who has the ſtrength of two men, is 
ſaid to be equivalent to two.---Statical, whereby a leſs weight 
becomes of equal force with a greater, by having its diſtance, 
from the centre, increafed. 


that is dubious, and ambiguous; or that may have ſeveral 
ſenſes, one true, and another falſe. * 

Equivocal terms anſwer to what are otherwiſe called homony- | 
ma, or homonymous terms, See HOMONYMUS. 

Such is the word emperor, which is both the name of a dignity, 
the proper name of a perſon, and the name of a plant. So 
alſo the Latin gallus, which ſtands indifferently for a cock, 
and a Frenchman. 

In theſe cafes one word denotes divers conceptions, one word 
divers things: whence that common definition of egzivacals 
in the ſchools, quorum nomen eſt commune, ratio vero eſſentiæ 


Philoſophers diſtinguiſh eui vocals, into active and paſſive ; or 
eguivoca æqui vocantia, and equivocata. 

qui voca æquivocantia, or thoſe that denominate and ſignify 
things, are words common to ſeveral things in a very different 
ſiguification, 7. e. to feveral things which have a ſimilar eſ- 
ſence, correſpondent to the ſimilar denomination. E. gr. 
The word taurus, which ſtands for a ſign, a mountain, and 
an animal ; and in one fignifies a lowing animal; in another, 


© a heap of ſtones and earth; and in the third, a conſtellation, | 


or ſyſtem of ſtars. _ 


pe 5 


ouivoca ægalvocata, or thoſe that are called or denomi- 
nated; are the things ſignified by ambiguous names, e. gr. a 
ſign, a mountain, and an animal. hich laſt ſpecies of 
equi vocals alone, Ariſtotle ſeems to have had in view in his 
1 51 re ees to theſe, Ub only. 
Equivocarl Action. OED eriox. 
EQUIvocar Canſe. See the article CAvsE. | 
EquivoCAL Generation, is a method of producing animals and 
plants, not by the uſual way of coition between male and fe- 
male, but by I know not what plaſtic power, or virtue in the 
1 * A ee der was . ei 
Thus inſects, maggots, flies, ſpiders, c. have uſuall 
been ſuppoſed to bo produced by equivocal eneration, i.e. by 
the hear of the ſun warming, agitating and impregnating the 
duſt, earth, mud, and putrified parts of animals. | | 
This method of generation, which we alfo call ſpontaneout, 
was commonly aſſerted and believed among the antient philo- 
ſophers : but the moderns, from more and better obſervations, 
unanimouſly reject it, and hold that all animals, nay and ve- 
getables too, are univocally produced, that is, by parent ani- 
mals, and vegetables of the ſame ſpecies and 
See UnivocaL Generation. 


It were a thing, one would imagine, ſufficient to diſcredit the | 
Ariftotelian, or rather the Egyptian doctrine of equivocal ge- 


neration, to find flies, frogs, lice, c. to be male and female; 
and accordingly to engender, lay eggs, Mc. 


| 
To imagine that any .of thoſe creatures could be ſpontane- 


F 83 
EQUIVOCATION; Zquivocario, the uſing a term, ot 


EqurvocarioN, in moral theology, is ſtrictly underſtood of a 


EQUULE 


denomination. | 


ouſly produced, eſpecially in ſo romantic a manner, as in 


of 


the clouds, as they particularly thought frogs were 
they dropped down in ſhowers of rain, were, — he 


relations that have been berter inquired into. Such are ſeveral 
reports of the raining of millet-ſeed, wheat, whitings, &; 
An account of which, with the grounds of the deceit, ſee 


bl 
produce this obſervation ; that about Thebes, when 8 


is moiſtened by the Nile, and afterwards impregnated by the 
intenſe heat of the ſolar rays, an innumerable ſwarm of mice 


might equally have ariſen out of the earth at the beginni 

things. And from theſe, biſhop Stillingfleet wy te hex 

writers and adherents, to the doctrine of equivocal generation 

Mela, Pliny, Ovid, c. to have borrowed the by efis, 

1 enquiring into its truth. Derham's Phyſ. Theol, Ib. 
By > 


expreſſion, that has a double fignification. See Equivocar., 
Equivocations are expedients to ſave telling the truth, and yet 
without telling a lye for the matter. The fathers are great 
parrons of eqzivocations, and mental reſervations; holding, 
that the uſe of ſuch ſhifts, and ambiguities, is in many caſes 
allowable. See RESERVATION. 
St. Auguſtin, particularly, is reproached with endeavouring 
to vindicate Iſaac for ſaving his wite from a crime, by an equive- 
cation: tacuit aliquidveri, & non dixit aliguidſalſi. Lo ad- 
vance a dubious propoſition, knowing it will be underſtood in 
a ſenſe different from that you give it in your mind, is anequi» 
vocation, and a breach of good faith and ſincerity. See Trxurn, 
FALSsHOOD, &. 


term, or phraſe, with two different ſignifications; the one com- 
mon, and obvious; the other more unuſual, and remote: the 
latter of which being underſtood by the ſpeaker, but the for- 
mer by the hearers, they conceive ſomething different fromone 
another. | 
Of this we have an inſtance in St. John, chap. 11. Where our 
Saviour is repreſented as ſaying, Laxarus ſteepetb: for thedil- 
Ciples taking the word ſleeping in the uſual ſignification, con- 
cluded that Lazarus, whom they had been told was ſick, be- 
gan to take reſt, and would ſoon recover; but Jeſus, uſing 
the words in aleſs direct and uſual fignification, meant that 
Lazarus was dead. | . 
When the equivoque conſiſts of ſeveral words, it is properly 
called an ampbibolagy: of which we have an inſtance in vt. 
John, chap. ii. deſtroy zhis temple, ſays Jeſus Chriſt, ſpeaking 
to the Jews, and I will raiſeit again in three days. 
The lawfulneſs of the uſe of equivocations has been greatly 
diſputed among the modern caſuiſts: many grave authors de- 
A it is allowable ta uſe them on any occaſion whatever. 
eir reaſon is, that an eqwivogse is to all intents and purpo- 
ſes the ſame with alye. See FALsHOOn, and ReSERVarion 
Others, on the contrary, particularly Cabaſſut, a divine 
mous among the prieſts of the oratory, hold a world of 
rence between an equzwocation and a lye ; maintaining that it 
is ever criminal to tella lye; but that there are ſome occalions 
where an eguivocation may. be uſed innocently : and ſuch, ” 
effect, is the ſentiment of St. Thomas, St. Antonin, . * 
mond, and eſpecially St. Auguſtin, as Fa. Cabaſſut * 
2 1 Lib. IV. Theor: de Prax, Jur. C. 
t. Ludg. 1683. Cap. 4. : 
65, or Ecułkus, in antiquity, a kind of * 
engine of torture, uſed for extorting the truth; at firſt 
on ſlaves, but afterwards turned againſt the chriſtians. with 
The patient's arms and legs being filtened on the 2 
cords, he was hoiſted aloft, aud extended in ſuch m — 
that all his bones were broken. In this ſtate, We 
were applied to his body; and he was alſo goaded in 
with an iron forked inſtrument, called ang. —. Allances; 
| The equxlexs was of wood, had holes, at certalf the xi 
with a ſcrew, by which the criminal was ſtrerched 4 lerer 
ſometimes to the 4th or the Sth hole: at inter? als | 
was Lackened again ; by which he had ſome reſpite; 
was he tormented with queſtions. 
Hieronymus Magius, when a priſoner among the Tar, - 
an expreſs treatiſe de Eganleo; and another of bells of book. 
as it is ſaid, from his memory, withgat ＋ affiſtance 
Sigonius has anotherrreatiſe on the lame ſubjeck. f. vs, 
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us, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern he- 
"ſphere; whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue are 4; in Ty- 
cho's 4; in Mr. Flamſtead's 10. The longitudes, latitudes, 
magnitudes, c. whereof are as follow. 


Names and ſituations of Ce . | Latitude, | Z 

: the lars. 1 Longit: North. | 
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Preced. of two in the mouth. 19 06 2425 13 12] 4 
; . 28 olds 08 gays 
bſeq. of the ſame. 9 07 30[24 46 57] 4 
— of two in the head. 18 47 4820 og og] 4 
20 FI Offz1-42 53] 6 

Subſeq. in the ſame. S121 07 ©2121 03 0614 


FquvrLEvs, in the arts and manufaQtures: See HoRsE. 
FRADICATIVE, ia medicine. See RabIi cal. 
ERANARCHA *, eraxarxns. a public officer among the 
ancient Greeks, whoſe buſineſs was to preſide over, and direct 
the alms, and proviſions made for the poor. 
The word is formed of the Greek, j,,,; alms, contribution, 
and ax, cOmmand. _ , 
The eranarcha was properly the adminiſtrator, or ſteward of 
the poor : when any perſon was reduced to poverty, taken 
captive, or had a daughter to marry, which he could not effect 
for want of money, c. this officer called an aſſembly of 
friends and neighbours; and taxed each, according to his 
means and eſtate, to contribute towards his rellef. This is 
what we learn from Corn. Nepos, in his life of Epaminondas. 
ERASED, in heraldry, expreſſes any thing violently torn off 
from its proper place. ----- It is uſed in contra-diſtinQion to 
couped, which ſignifies a thing clean cut off.---The family of 
Card bears ermine, a demi-lion rampant eraſed, azure, c. 
ERASTIANS, a religious ſe&, or faction, which aroſe in 
England during the time of the civil wars; thus called from 
their leader Tho. Eraſtus ; whoſe diſtinguiſhing doctrine it 
was, that the church had no right to diſcipline, that is, no 
regular power to excommunicate, exclude, cenſure, abſolye, 
decree, or the like. | 


— 


ru | 
ERECTOR Clitoridis, in anatomy, a pair of | 
from the protuberances of the iſchiam, and inſerted into the 


- Accordingly, the glans 


EREMIT. See the article HERMIr. r 
ERIC THñHONIUs, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation, the ſame 

auriga. See AURIGA. F. er eee 
ERIDANUS, in aſtronomy; a conſtellation of the ſouthern 


the oſſa pubis, which is compreſſed by the approximation of 
the dorſum penis, to the ligament * he pubis. This appli- 
cation of the dorſum penis is effected by its muſculi directores 
pulling down the crura of the corpora cavernoſa penis, which 
are tied up at their junctute in the body of the penis; to the 
os pubis, by the ligamentum ſuſpenſorium Now, this cannot 
happen to the cavernous body of the urethra, by reaſon there 
is no bone, whoſe poſition can give riſe to a ligament, which 
can have that efte& on its veins: w the muſculi ac- 
celeratores, embracing the veins of the bulb do that office, 
though not ſo — 4 as in the penis itſelf. 

| s not always perfectly diſtended with 
8 penis, and ſooneſt becomes flaccid on an erbction. See 

ANS. | 

The blood, by ſuch means, being precluded from its return 
the corpora cayernoſa muſt of neceſſity become diſtended, if 
we conſider their ſtructute above-mentioned, with reſpect to 
the veins. The arteries, which | before were flaccid, have 
naw their trunks alſo diſtended, and do more plentifully im- 
ou blood into the corpora cavernoſa. 
Bur ſince it is abſolutely neceſſary ſome part of the detained 
blood ſhould be till paſſing off, leſt it become grumous, and 


unfit for a reflux ; the venæ przputii communicate with thoſe 


of the penis itſelf; whereby part of the blood may be return- 


ed from the penis during its erection, and give way to a freſh 
ſupply from the arteries, and preſerve the circulation uninter- 


ed. See CiRCUuLATION. 


cles ariſing 


ſpongious bodies of the clitoris; which they ſerve to erect in 
coition, See CLITORIS, 


ERECTOR Penis, a pair of muſcles arifing fleſhy from the pro- 
. tuberances of the iſchium, below the 
nous bodies of the 


beginning of the caver- 
yard, into whoſe thick membranes they are 


, 


inſerted. 
Their uſe is to pull the yard towards the os pubis, whereby its 
greateſt vein is compreſſed, and the refluent blood. denied its 


paſſage under thoſe bones; which makes it ſwell. See Exxc- 


TION, 44 
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ERECT' Flowers, are ſuch as grow upright, without hanging, 


or reclining the head. See FLOWER. 


ExEcT Viſion. See the article Vis10N. 


Ekker 3 
ERECT 


* 


The term 


Direct, ; 

Deeliving, & © Dal. See DIAL: | 

ION, the act of raiſing, or elevating a thing, in a right 
line. See ELEVATION, | 
The erecting a perpendicular on a line given, is a popular pro- 
blem in geometry. See PERPENDICULAR. _....' | 
RECTION is alſo uſed figuratively.---As, the ere&ion 
of a — into a dutchy; biſhoprics can only be erected 

ng. 

It was anciently the practice to erect ſtatues to great men. 
Cato, the cenſor, being asked why a ſtatue was not erected 


| him? I had rather, ſays he, hear the queſtion made, than hear 


E 


it asked why a ſtatue was erected me. 


RECTION, is particularly uſed in medicine, for the ſtate of the 


penis, when ſwelled, and diſtended by the action of the muſ- 


| les, called erefores. See PEx1S, and ERECTOR. 


There is alſo an ere&on of the clitoris, performed by muſcles 


Provided for that purpoſe. See CLiToR1s, and ERECTOR, 


| formance of 


impoſſi 


An alternation of erection, and flaccidity in the penis, Dr. 
Drake obſerves, is of abſolute neceſſity: the firſt to the per- 


ithout an erection it were impoſſible to emit and lodge the 
where it'ought to be; and with a conſtant one, almoſt as 
flible. to ſecure the part from external injuries. To ſay 
nothing of the loſs of inſtigation, which mult be a n 
conſequence of conſtant ereckion. See PRIAPISMUS., 
ereckion of the penis conſiſts in the diſtenſion of its cor- 


Pota cavernoſa, by an extraordinary quantity of blood ent 


therein. See CavernosA. | 


; Tha the blood is the matter which diſtends the penis in erec- 
_ From, is evident from abundance of experiments; though the 


W 
: r parts, and 
By 


penis, which 


1 (oſt convincing is that of firmly tying the penis of an animal 


| thing has been found b. 


been frequently done to a 0p) in coitu ; wherein no- 
blood to diſtend it. Hence, in the 
es of criminals, that hang long after death, the penis be- 
erecteu; the blood, in that poſition, falling to the in- 
5 — 4 A "age 
blowing into the blood veſſels of the penis after death, the 
becomes erected. This was firſt diſcovered by Mr. Cow- 
ber. upon viewing its veins, after he had diſtended them with 
wind; whence je plainly appeared, that the external trunks 
Dog ſome under its skin only, and ſome over the oſſa pu- 
; beſide, that a vaſt number of other veins on the dorſum 
unite and empty themſelves into one trunk, called vena 
paſſes immediately under a tranſyerſe ligament of 


- 


S G 
* * 


ts office; the ſecond for the ſecutity of the part. | 


hemiſphere, in 
LATION, 14 


6.57733 of 


form of a river; See STAR; and Coxs TEL 
> 364% #; S FTE y ' #5 | 


The ſtars inthe conſtellation er4dawes, in Ptolemy's catalogue 
are 30: in Tycho's 19 : in Mr. Flamſtead's'68 © the longi- 


tudes, latitudes, magnitudes,'E'c. whereof ate as follow. 
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ERIGENS Pexis. Sce ExtcToR Penis. 
ERMIN, or ExMIxE, in heraldry, a white field, or fur, pow- 
dered, or interſperſed with black ſpots. See Fur. 
It is ſuppoſed to repreſent the skin of an animal, of the ſame 
mination ; which ſome will have a water-rat, others a 
ſort of weazle, and others an Armenian mouſe. In effect, 
{m9 00 animal whoſe skin naturally correſponds to the 
Ids er mine. 
F is milk white; and ſo far is it from ſpots, that 
tradition has it, he will rather die, or be taken, than ſully 
- its whiteneſs; ce its ſymbolical uſe. 
But white skins having for many ages been uſed for the linings 
of the robes of magiſtrates, and great men; the furriers, at 
length, to add to their beauty, uted to ſew bits of the black 
tails of thoſe creatures upon the white skins; to render them 
the more conſpicuous. ich alteration was introduced into 
| —_— See Tab. Herald. fig. 57. 
— The ſable ſpots in ermine are not of any determinate number, 
but — by more or leſs, at the pleaſure of the painter or furrier. 
ERMINE'. A Croſs ERNIE“, is a croſs compoſed of four 
ermine ſpots, placed in the figure repreſented Tab. Herald. fig. 
ſb. See CROSS. | 
t muſt be obſerved, that the colours in ſuch arms are not to 
be expreſſed; by reaſon, neither the croſs, nor the arms, can 
be of any colour but white and black. | 
Columbiere blazops it quatre quenes d' ermine en croix, The 
editor of Guillim deſcribes it thus; a croſs of four ermizes ; 
or, more properly, of four ermixe ſpots in croſs. It is the 
coat of Hurſton in Cheſire. 
Timbre of ERMINE. See the article T1MBRE. 
ERMINES, is uſed by ſome Englich writers for the reverſe of 
 ermine, i. e. for white ſpots on a black field: but on what 
foundation no body can tell; for the French, from whom we 
have our heraldry, have no ſuch term ; but call this black 
powdered with white, cantre-ermine; as denoting the coun- 
ter, or reverſe of ermine; which is white powdered with black. 
ERMINITES. i ame of eres, and 
TES, ſbould ſeem a diminutive of ermines, and na- 
n ho en 5 e A; Ae pie ; 4 
expreſſes a white field powdered wit ; ey 
has a little red hair thereln, * 


— — ä ˙ 


ERRATIC, in aſtronomy, an epithet applied to the planets, 


| 


Some authors uſe the word erminites, for a yellow field pow- 


dered with black; which the French expreſs much better by 
or ſem d' ermmes de ſable. . b 
EROSION, in medicine, the act of ſharp, acid fluids, or hu- 
mours, gnawing and tearing off parts from the fleſh, and other 
ſubſtances.---Arſenic, and other poiſons, make erofions in the 
inteſtines. See CoRROg1ON. 
EROTIC “, is applied to any thing which has a relation to the 
paſſion of love. See Pass10N. | 
* The word is derived from the Greek, dg, /ove z whence 


| In medicine. we particularly uſe the phraſe delirium eroticum, 
far a kind of melancholy contracted through excels of love. 
dee MELancnuory., | 


ERR 


Though, among the ſeveral ſpecies of pulſes, there he 
morous pulſe, that is, no pulſe peculiar to that dann -* 
we can certainly diſcover where the diſorder is erotic by * 
beating of the pulſe, which, in that caſe, is chang eat) te 
qual, turbulent and irregular. Speak to the patient \ 
— be loves, and his pulſe inſtantly changes, the 
igher and quicker ; and the minute you change the com lg 
tion, the pulſe is loſt again, and is diſturbed a- new ® 
PULSE. \ 
ERRANT, in law, the ſame with itinerant ; attributes 
judges who go the circuit; and to þbailiffs at large. See a 
Tick, BA1LtFF, c. 
a roomy _ the CE. 
a liſt at the beginning or end of a book ; 
ing the faults that . in the impreſſion, nd, fn 
times, even in the compoſition, of the work. See Pay. 


ING. 
Lindenberg has an N diſſertation on typographi 
Me — typograpbicis; wherein he obſerves, A — 


no book exempt from them, not even the ſacred books, He 
ſets himſelf to enquire into all the cauſes thereof; and or 
ſes means to prevent them. But he advances nothing on tha 
article, but what is either common or i icable, The 
authors, compoſitors, and correctors of the preſs, he ſays, 
muſt do their duty : who diſputes it? each author muſt have 
his own printing-preſs at home, as Calixtus and Opmius hag 
who can do it? 

Fa. Hardouin's book on medals, might be entitled the errars 
of the antiquaries; and the critiques on hiſtory by Perizonins, 
the errata of the antient hiſtorians. Iu the ſame ſenſe, AI 
Bayle's dictionary might be called the errata of Moreri. 


which are called erratic or wandring ſtars, in conttadiſlindi- 
on to the fixed ſtars. See PLAXET, and Stax. 
There is alſo a kind of fever called erratic. Ste Fever, 
ERRATic Hinds. See the article W1nD. 
ERRHINA, Er'ixA, in medicine, are remedies taken by the 
- noſe, to enliven the ſpirits, 2 Ec. but principal 
3 to purge the humidities of the head. 

f theſe, ſome are taken in powders, as beton), tobacco, 
marjoram, iris, white hellebore, euphorbium, c. Otbhett 
in a liquid form, made of the juice of marjoram, ſage, beet, 
cyclamen, iris, &c.---Others in form of liniments, in 
rated with ungent. roſat.---Others, ſolid, formed like pri. 
mids, to ſtop bleeding at the noſe ; compoſed of armenia 
bole, terra ſigillatata, maſtic, human or hogs-blood dried, Ac. 
Such errhines as are dry, and made up in powders, to excite 
ſneezing, are properly called fternxtatories,---Some moderns 
call them ceputpurgia See STEKNUTATORY, 

ERROR, or ERROUR, a miſtake of the mind, in giving al- 

ſent to a thing, or propoſition which is not true. See Far- 
LACY. 
Some "ſhiloſophers define error an act of the mind, whereby 
things that ſhould be joined, are ſeparated, or, things that 
ſhould be ſeparated, are joined: or a wrong judgment, di- 
agreeing with the things whereon it is paſſed. See Jupe- 
MENT, 


Error ſtands in oppoſition to truth, which conſiſts in an agree- | 


ment between the 23 and thing whereof it is 
or derived. See I'RUTH, 

However, a bare failure, ornon-attainment of truth, does not 
conſtitute error; that being common both to ignorance and 
doubting. See IcNORANCE, and DoUBTING. 

Error only ſtands diſtinguiſhed from falſbood, in that the for- 
mer is in the mind, and the latter in the propoſition. See FALS- 
HOOD. 


The great orign of all error, i. e. of believing that to betrue, 
which is falſe, is a liberty, or power in the human mind, 
giving its aſſent to ideas or propoſitions, that are * 

they were perſpicuous and plain. See LIBERTY, and 
SENT, 
Particular cauſes of error are, 10. An inadvertency, or ne. 

| gligence, in paſſing judgment, without uſing or i 

e means proper to aſſiſt the judgment. As if a perſon (hou 
attempt to judge of the height of the pole, without 

. 3 We dr die ions: or determine about nation 
out know TIF | 
29, Ignorance, in not having informed the underſtanding by 
ſtudy and application; or furniſhed it with the ideas that have 
an immediate relation to the matter in hand. ; A 

o. Impatience of the labour and fatigue, of going tec 4 
ong chain of reaſons and arguments ; or of Wang "| 
neceſſary number of experiments: with a fondneſs ior ©: 
inion of being knowing; and a prejudice for, ot 


pe PRO prion "oz 22 
9. The fallacious rules + cab, and opinion. Ser 


ROBABILITY, and Oexinion. + _ | 
59. Intereſt, which makes us incline to believe thoſe things 
true, from which we are like to deriveadvantage 
60. Authority : education: and 
imbibed ere we were qualified for judging. See FAITH. | 
' Againft all which, there is this one general rule dt cunt 


<6 js 4% 


laid down, by Fa, Malebranche and others, viz. never to 
ve our full aſſent to any propoſition, unleſs the evidence for 
be ſo ſtrong, as that we can no longer withhold it, without 
incurring the ſecrer reproaches of our own reaſon. 
Mr. Locke reduces the cauſes of all our errors to theſe four, 
viz. 1. Want of proofs. 29. Want of ability to uſe them. 
© Want of will to uſe them. And 49. Wrong meaſures 
probability. 
F. — conſiders five occafional cauſes of error, or 
rather five different kinds of errors, accommodated to the dit- 
ferent manners we have of perceiving things. 19. Errors of 
ſenſe. 29. Of the magination. 55 Of the anderſtanding. 
4. Of our inclinations. And, 5®. Of the paſſions. See SExsE, 
IMAGINATION, UNDERSTANDING, INCLINATION, and Pas- 


Peaks ERRORS. See the article PopULAR. 


x, in law, generally denotes a fault, or overſi 
Cs ap? hinge Sb lde 


either 
in pleading, or in proceſs ; u ta 
ak by way of remedy called a writ of error; u L 4 
errore corrig . See RIT. 
Fitzherbert defines a writ of error to be, that which lies to 
redreſs falſe judgment given in any court of record, havin 
wer by charter, or Ar to hold plea of debt or treſ- 
paſs of above xx ſh.--- is alſo a writ of error for rever- 
fing a fine, &c. 


To aſſign ERROR. See the article ASSIGN. 
Clerk of the ERRORS. See the article CLERX. 
ERUCTATION, Belching, the ſame as ructation. SeeRuc- 


TATION, 


ERUDITION, denotes learning, or knowledge; and chiefly 


that of antiquity. Sce KNowLEDGE, ANTIQUITY, Ge. 

The Scaligers were men of deep erudition : the writings of M. 
Launoy, à prieſt of the oratory, are full of erudition. 

Mr. Locke ſays, it is of more uſe to fill the head with reflec- 
tions, than with points of eradition. If the mind be not juſt 
and right, ignorance is better than eradition, which only 477 
duces confuſion and obſcurity: M. Balzac calls a heap of ill 
choſen eradition, the luggage of antiquity. 


FRUPTION, a burſting forth, or excluſion of ſomething be- 


. 


fore covered, or concealed. 

The eruption of puſtles in the ſmall- pox, ordinarily begins on 

the 4th day.---In the innoculated kind, the eruption does not 

begin till the gth day. See Small-Pox, and IN0CULATION. 

The eruption of yolcano's, or burning mountains, is fre- 

quently 5 effect, and iſſue, of earthquakes. See I 
UAKE, 6. \ 

e eruptions of mount Etna, and Veſuvius, are obſerved to 
be ſomewhat periodical ; they are of two kinds; the one leſs 
violent, happening ouce in two or three months, and laſting 
uſually three or four days, without much damage to the adja- 
cent country. The other more furious, and of longer conti- 
nuance, happening to mount Veſuvius about oncę in eighty 

ears, The la A 1632, was ſo violent, that, by the belt of 
.Peccacio's obſeryations, it caſt the rocks three miles into the 

air. Hartop in Ph:loſoph. Tranſat. No 202. 
M. Oldenburg gives us. an hiſtorical account of the ſeveral 
erxptions of mount Etna, recorded in authors. The firſt 
Whereof we have any credible account, was at the time of 
the expedition of ZEneas, deſcribed dy Virgil, Eueid. Lib. III. 
The fecond, deſcribed by Thucydides, was 476 years before 
iſt ; in the time of Roman conſuls there were four: an- 


Tri, as reſembling huge cakes of ſea-coa), full of a fierce 
- Theſe came rolling and tumbling over one another, and 
where they met 2 bank, wall, building, Se. would fill up, 
and ſwell over; by their weight b ing down any common 

and up what was combuſtible. The pro- 
grels of this inundation was at the rate of a furlong a day; 
which it continued fot fifteen or twenty days; running ar firſt, 
ito the fea, but afterwards into the city of 


ing three or four thouſand inhabitants. The noiſe of the erap- 
der at the mouth was heard fixty miles. 

Dr. St. Clair, inthe Philoſoph. Trarſacl. gives an account of a 
couſtant erapricx of fire, on one fide of one of the Appenines, 


* 


8 
e formed on the f 


ESC 


| between Bologna and Florence: a ſpot of ground three or four 


miles in diameter, he obſerves, inceſſantly ſends up a flame 
riſing very high, without noiſe, ſinoak, or ſmell ; though it 
ou a very great heat. In rains it ſometimes intermits 
t re-kindles with greater 1 — and heat. Within three or 
four yards of it, he adds, there grows corn. The flame he 
conjectures to ariſe from a vein of bitumen, or naphtha. There 
are three other ſuch fires on the ſame hills, 
ERUPTIVE Fevers, See the article Fever. | 
ERYSIPELAS *, reremeaas, in medicine, a diſcaſe of the 
skin; called alſo ſacer ignis, and St. Anthony's fire. 

. ® The word is formed of the Greek covey, frabere, to draw, and 
r rope, near z whence it is allo called by the Latins, vici- 
ni „and wvicinirubia. ; 

Its ſeat is any part of the body, but principally the face: 
ſhews itſelf in a ruddy inflammation of the pack with a little 
ſwelling of the ſame; an intenſe pain, and a croud of little 
puſtles, which, as the inflammation increaſes, grow into veſi- 
The dient dert ſetf 
iſeaſe $ itſelf a- pace; ſhifting from one place to 
another, with a fever attending it. It attacks the ple all 
at once, and chiefly when out in the air; whence the country 
pe call it fideratio, blaſting. 1 
r. Quincy account for the ery/ipelas, from a too ſizy blood 
which obſtructing the eplü. occaſions . 
others, from a too ſharp and bilious blood, which, on account 
of its great ſubtilty, occaſions no ſenſible tumor ; but ſpreads, 
or diffuſes itſelf all around. Its colour, though red, gene- 
rally inclines towards a yellow, on account of the mixture of 
— Fog always the more of the bile, the more dangerous the 
1 EA * 
There is another ſpecies of elas, though leſs uſual than 
the former ; moſt commonly ng from a too copious 
drinking of I liquors. It begins with a fever, after 
which t s an univerſal eruption of puſtles, al over 
the whole body, much like thoſe after the ſtinging df nettles, 
and ſometimes riſing into veficule. At going off, they 
leave an intolerable itching, and as often as ſcratched return 
aln. ; 
tmuller gives it as the diſtinguiſhing character of an eriſpe- 
las, that when preſſed very lightly by the finger, there follows 
a white ſpot, which preſently after becomes red again ; which 
does not happen in an ordmary inflammation, unleſs. when 
violently 
Ie b diſputed hether purging be good in the ery/ipelas? | 
t is diſputed, whet ng be good in the ery/ipelas? Sy- 
denham recommends it the next day after bleeding. Ecmulitc 
cautions us againſt them both; recommends diaphoretics. 
Dr. Freind obſerves, rhat in the laſt ſtage of an ery/ipelas of 
the head, attended with a coma, deliri c. unleſs cathar- 
tics will do good, the caſe is deſperate. All unctuous, aſtrin- 
ent, and cold applications, externally, are dangerous, and 
ometimes make the ery/ipe/as degenerate into a gangrene, 
3 eryſipelas is either ſimple, or attended with an ulcer. See 
LCER. 

ERYTHROIDES, eeroerorrant, in anatomy, the firſt of the 
oper membranes that incloſe the teſticles, See TESTICLE, 
Ft is interſperſed with fleſhy fibres, derived to it from the cre- 
maſter muſcle, which make it appear reddiſh *, See ELr- 

TROIDES, 
And hence its name from the Greek, „ue, red, and ggog, 


form. 

ESCALADE, or ScALADE, a furious attack of a wall, or a 
rampart ; carried on with ladders, to mount by ; without 
proceeding in form, breaking ground, or carrying on works 
to ſecure the men. See SCALADE. 

ESCAMBIO, was anciently a licenſe granted any one for the 
making a remittance, or giving a bill of exchange to another 

nd ſea, W 
For, by ſtat. ich. II. no perſon exchange, or re- 
turn 4 beyond we, without the king's licenſe. 

ESCAPE, in law, anevaſion out of ſome lawful reſtraint, either 

violence, or ſtealth. 

' Eſcapes are either voluntary, 

oluntary, as when one 

| that permits it, is by law gu fa m- 
—＋ by the perſon who eſcopes : be it felony, treaſon, or 
treſpaſs. | 
Nees eſcape is; ben one is arreſted, and afterwards eſcapes 
ogainl? his will chat arreſted him; and is not 1 by freſh 
M before the party purſued hath loſt ſight 


him. 

ESCARTELE“, in heraldry, qzortered, or quarterly. See 
QUARTERING, and 8 Ae or Bi 
E „ EEXAPA, in chiru * cruſt, or ſcab 
: ” iy means_of box iron, or « cauſtic 

I tp, corrohye humour Within. 
19 1 75 Rint "js « —4 77 or ſcab; "_ ſome 
authors derive from ;; 93 1 burn ; this es with 
ſome difficulty, by reaſon aa is wrote with a « ; and.coxapa 


t, Com- 


ed. Scorbutic people are moſt ſybjeQ to this 
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ESCORT *, 


ES C 


The cauſtic ſtone, or lapis infernalis, produces a round _ 
in the place where it has burnt. See ESCHAROTICS, CAu- 
STIC, and CAUTERY. 


ESCHAROTICS *, medicines, which being applied exter- 


nally, produce. eſchars, or ſcabs, by burning the fleſh, See 


ESCHAR. | 
he word is derived from the Greek, :oyap, e/char. 


Such are the lapis infernalis, red precipitate; &5c.---Theſe are 
alſo called caxſtics. See CAUSTIC. 


ESCHEAT, in law, ſignifies lands, or other profits, falling to 


a lord within his manor, either by way of forfeiture, or the 
death of his tenant dying without heir general or ſpecial, or 
leaving his heir wichin age, and unmarried. 

The civilians call ſuch eſcheats, or forfeitures, bona caduca ; 
and in the ſame ſenſe as we ſay, the fee is eſcheated, they ſay 
feudum aperitur.— 

The word eſcheata ſometimes alſo ſigniſies a lawful inheritance 
deſcending on the heir. But then, it is uſually diſtinguiſhed 
by the addition of recta: as redaeſcheata. 


ESCHEAT, is alſo uſed for the place or circuit within which the 


king, or other lord, hath eſcheats of his renants. 


ESCHEAT is alſo ſometimes uſed for a writ, lying where the 


tenant having eſtate of fee ſimple, in any lands or tenements 
holden of a ſuperior lord, dies Lined, without heir general, 
or ſpecial : in which caſe, the lord brings this writ againſt him 
that poſſeſſes the lands, after the death of his tenant; and 
thereby recovers the ſame in lieu of his ſervices. _ 


ESCHEATOR, an officer, who anciently took care of the 


king's eſcheats in the county, and certified them into the ex- 
chequer, or chancery. See Eschzar. | 


He was appointed by the lord treaſurer ; held his office only 


for one year; nor could any perſon be eſcheator above once 
in three years. But this office having its chief dependance on 
the court of wards, is now out of date. 


ESCHEQUER. See the article ExcnequeR. 
ESCHEVIN, or EchEVvIxN, Scabinas, in the French and Dutch 


polity, a magiſtrate, elected by the inhabitants of a city, to take 
care of their common concerns, the good order, conyenien- 
cy, and decoration of the city, c. 

At Paris, there is a prevot, and four eſcbevint; in moſt other 


cities, amaire, or mayor, andeſchevimns.---In Languedoc, Pro- 


vence, and Dauphine, they are called conſuls: at Toulouſe, 
capitouls: and jurats at Bourdeaux. £ 
Anciently, the eſchevins were aſſeſſors, and counſellors of the 
comites, or judges of cities: on which account they were cal- 
led in ſome places, pairs, pares: they even took cogniſance 
of petty cauſes themſelves, See PEER. | 
Du Cange obſeryes, that the judges, and their aſſeſſors, who 
were choſe by the inhabitants, were called ſcabini, eſchevins, 
and their college, ſcabinagium, or eſchevinage. He adds, that 
ſome authors call them paciarii, by reaſon their office and ju- 
riſdiction extended to the ſecuring peace in their city aud ban- 
lieue, called pax villa. | 

In Holland, the ſcabins, or eſchevins judge of all civil affairs 
at firſt hand. They alſo take cognizance of criminal matters, 
and if the criminal confeſs himſelf guilty, they can ſee their 
ſentence executed without appeal. They can even give the 
torture. The number is not the ſame in all cities: at Amſter- 
dam there are nine, at Rotterdam ſeven, c. 


ESCHRAKITES *, or EsRARKTTESs, a ſect of philoſophers a- 


mong the Mahometans, who adhere to thedoctrines and opi- 
nions of Plato. 
The word is der ved from the Arabic d, /chraka, which 
in the fourth corjugation N 2ſchraka, ſigniſies to Sine, 
glitter like the fun : ſo that eſchrakite ſeems to import illumi- 


Ned. 
The Eſchrakites, or Mahometan platoniſts, place their higheſt 


e and happineſs in the contemplation of the divine majeſty; 


eſpiſing the groſs imaginations of the Alcoran touching para- 
diſe. See MAHOMETANISM:. 


They are very careful in avoiding vice, preſerve an equal and 


eaſy temper, love muſic, and divert themſelves with compo- 


fing little poems, or ſpiritual ſbugs. The Sheics, or prieſts, 


and the chief among the preachers of the imperial moſques, 


are ep "x ; 
*SCHYNOMENOUS 2 See ASCHYNOMENOUS. . 
ESCLAIRCISSEMENT, a French term, which we find re- 


tained in ſome late Engliſh writers: It properly ſignifies the 
act, or effect of Clearing a thing, or rendering it more bright 


and tranſparent; being formed from the verb eſclaircir, to clear, 


De. A | 
It is chiefly uſed in a figurative ſenſe, for an explication of an 


© obſcatiry, or difficuky.---The eſclarrciſſement of difficult paſ- 
Cages in the bibl 


is to be ſought for from ſimilar paſſages, or 
paſſages of the like kind occurring in other places. 


ESCLATTE,, in heraldry, is applied to a thing violently broke. 
Thus a bend, or other partition, eſc/azze, is repreſented 
torn, or broke off like a ſhield ſhattered with the ſtroke of a 


battle ax. | 


fend or ſecure it from inſults. See Cod vor. 
Some derive the word from the Latin Cobors. 


o TC DT TIS 
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| a French term, ſometimes uſed in Engliſh au- 5 
thors, to denote a convoy, or company of armed men, at- 
tending ſome perſon or thing, in a journey or voyage, to de- 


E S C 


A ſupply was ſent to the camp before Arras, with an . 
of 1200 men. In times of war, merchant veſſels ſeldo — 
much abroad without an eſcort of men of war, Peg m lr 
travel in TLurky, generally take Janizaries to eſcort — 
After the victory, the general ſent the priſoners under ag, 
eſcort into the neighbouring towns. ſtrong 
ESCOUADE, is uſually the third part of a company of foot: 
ſo divided for mounting guards, and for the more CONvenier? 
_ relieving one another. It is equiyalent to a brigade of ; — 
of horte. See BRIGADE. | ir00p 
ESCROL, or ScROLL, in heraldry, a long flip, ag it w. 
of parchment, or paper, whereon a motto is Placed, 80 
Morro. 
Leigh obſerves, that no perſon, under the degree of a kn; 
might, long after king Henry V. place his creſt on a 
as is now uſually done, but only on an eſcyo/, * 
ESCU, or Eev, the French crown, of 60 ſols, or three lies 
See Crown, LI VRE, c. See alſo Corn, | ; 
The eſea was thus called by reaſon the eſcutcheon, ot arms df 
France, which they call eſcx, was ſtruck ther eon. See SHUI 
HELMET, ESCUTCHEON, &c. ' 
Emanx de I Escu. See the article EMAux. 
ESCUAGE, or SCUTAGE, an ancient kind of knight's ſervice. 
called alſo ſervice of the ſhield; the tenant holdin by which, 
was obliged to follow his lord to the Scottiſh or Weh wars, 
at his own expence. See SCUTAGE. 
He who held a whole knight's fee, was bound to ſerve with 
horſe and arms for forty days: and he who held half a knight's 
: fee, twenty _ 155 yy bg 4 
SCUAGE, is alſo uſed for a ſum of money, paid by ſuch as 
by this tenure, when they neither tended the T2 _ 
" vided another in their room. | 
ESCUAGE, was alſo a reaſonable aid, demanded by the lord of 
his tenants, who held of him in knight's ſervice *. See Ap. 
* Concefſerunt domino regi ad maritandam filiam ſuam, di omnibus 
gui tenent di domino rege in capite, de ſingulis ſcutis 20 flidu ſol 
dende. Matt. Paris. Anno 1242. 
ESCULENTS, plants fit fot food, as artichokes, carrots, tur- 
. nips, parſnips, cabbages, colliflowets, c. See Praxr, Sal- 


LET, c. 
ESCURIAL, by the Spaniards wrote ESCOR1AL, 3 term that 
occurs pretty frequently in our gazettes, and news papers, for 
a place of reſidence of! the kings of Spain. 
Eſcarial, originally denotes a little village in Spain, ſituate in 
the kingdom of Toledo, ſeven leagues to the welt of Madrid, 
and nine to the eaſt of Avila: on the fide of a chain of mour- 
tains, called by ſome the Carpetane, or Carpentanian moun - 
tains, and by others the Pyreneans, as being a branch of the 
Pyrenean ridge.-----Here King Philip II. built a ſtately mo- 
naſtery of the order of St. Jerom, held by the _ 
a one of the wonders of the world, and called be eſex- 
rial, 
Fa. Franciſco de los Padros, in a deſcription thereof, enticuled, 
| deſcription breve del monaſterio de S. Lorenzo el real del E- 
ſcorial, c. aſſures us it was built by that prince in memory 
of the battle of S. Quintin, gained on the day of S. Law- 
pon x. Lorenzo, a famous Spaniſh Saint, at his inter- 
ceſſion. 
The king and queen have their apartments therein; the reſt 
being poſſeſſed by the monks.---Whence, many of the great 
tranſactions of that court, are dated from the on 
The eſcxrial has very fine church, to which Philip IV. built 
a beautiful chapel, called the pautbeon, or rotondo, whereinthe 
kings and queens of Spain, who leave any poſterity, are in- 
terred. The reſt being laid in another vault of the ſume church, 
together with the infanta's and other princes. See PANTHEON, 
and Roro po. | | | : 
ESCUTCHEON *, or ScuTCuEoN, in heraldry, the ſhield, 
or coat, wherein the bearing, or arms of any perion 5 _— 
ſented. See SHIELD, CoAT of arms, &c. See allo Ex 
ESCUTCHEON. | x | 
* The word eſeutcheon is formed of the French ente, aud - 
from the Latin ſeutum, ſhield ; which was the place ** gill 
originally bore on, before ever they came on banners; 3 the 
wherever they are placed, it is on ſomethin repreſenting . 
form of a Mield.—— The Latin ſcutum, no doubt, dbu 
nally from the Greelt gvrog, leather, wherewith the! 
uſually covered. See SnIELD. 151 part 
Theeſcatcheon is of a ſquare figure, excepting the on the 
| wes is mg Be 2 3 ending in a point 
middle. See . Her, 98. | 
Till within'a few hundred —.— the eſcutebeon of the Free 
and Engliſh were triangular : thoſe of the f the lol- 
quite round at bottom without any point: thoſe of Hf c- 
ans, are oval: and thoſe of the Germans, in form 
todes. . Bi ; ; »clined ; 
The ancient eſcutcheons were generally couched, or — 
and they only —__ — place * when cro 
were put over them by way of cpeſt. . od to 8 
In F — cſuſſon, eaten, was former! rſtrinel 
ſhield, or coat, pointed at bottom; by which it he ol 
guiſhed from the eſca, which was quite ſquare, Thoſe of 
allowed to be bore by the counts and viſcounts. :nferior 
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inferior quality were confined to the eſcuſſon or pointed | ESPLANADE, in fortification, called alſog/ecis ; apatt wich 
ſeu. : ſerves the counterſcarp, or covert way, for a paropet; being 
The ſeveral parts, and points of the eſcute heon, have their ſe- | adeclivity, or lope of earth commencing from the top of the 
veral names; the point A, for inſtance, is the dexter chief | counterſcarp, and loſing itſelf inſenſibly in che level of the 
ut; B the middle chief ; and C the ſiniſter chief point; D campaign. See Gracis. 8 ” 
, — bono u point; E the fee pom; F the nombre point; G ESYLAXADE, alſo ſignities the ground which has been levelled 
the dexter baſe, H the middle, and 1 the ſmiſter baſe point, from the glacis of the counterſcarp, to the firſt houies :orthe 
he eſeutcheon is diverſely denominated, according to its divi- vacant ſpace between the works and the houſes of the town. 
fions. It is called dextered, when the perpendicular line that The termis alſo applied in the general to any piece of ground 
divides it, is to the right of a third part of the eſcutcheon : ſini- rendered flat or level, which before had ſome eminence that in- 
bred, when on the left: tierced in pale, when the line is double; commoded the place, See TALUT. | | 
155 Jides the whole eſcatcheon into three equal parts: paled, | ESQUADRILLE, g the wide 1 
when increaſed to the number of ſix, eight, ot ten. A horizon- | ESQUADRON e * e SQUADRON, ö 
tal line makes the chief, when at one third part from the top: | ESQUIN ANCY, in medicine, a diſeaſe called alſo angina, 
the plain, when at a third from the bottom: and when double, iN and n See ANGINA, and QUINZy. 
in f middle, at an equal diſtance from both extremes, it ESQUIRE, a title of nobility, next below that of knight, and 
makes the feſt, and the zierced in feſs: when it is multiplied, | above that of a ſimple gentleman, See Nonitity, KniGuTt 
i denominares it, feed : when there are 8, or 10 equal ſpaces, and GENTLEMAN. | g 
burrelld : a diagonal from the dexter point, of the chief, ro the | The origin both of the name, and the thing, eſqwire, is very 
ſiniſter of the baſe, makes it trauc he; the contrary, don. dark: the Englim denomination is confeſſediy borrowed from 
If it be doubled at equal diſtances, the firſt makes bande, and the F rench, eſcayer ; and that from the Latin, ſratum, ſhield 
the tierce in bend; and the other barre, or zerce in bar : as ſome will have it; or as others, from ſemtarizs, or ſexti- 
increafing the number of the firſt makes banid and cottice; er, ſhield-bearer, or from ſcuria, ſtable, 6r equiſo, groom. 
and increaſing that of the ſecond, barre and traverſe. o many different opinions of the formation of the word, have 
EsCUTCHEON of pretence, is an ineſcutcheon, or little eſcurcheon, given rile to as many about the primitive office of eſgmres ; un- 
which a man, who has martied an heireſs, and has iſſue by leſs, perhaps the latter have given occalion to the former. 
her, may bear over his own coat of arms; and in it the arms Paſquier, in his Recherches, L. II. C. 15. maintains the title 
of his wife: and the ſurviving iſſue will bear both coats quar- of eſquire, eſcuyer, r to be very ancient. From the 
terly. See Tab. Herald. fig. 63. time of the declenſion of the Roman empire, he obſerves, 
Escurcnxox-Gn AFTING, in gardening. See ENGRAFTING. there were two extraordinary kinds of ſoldiery, in the Ro- 
ESDRAS. See the article EZRA. man army; the one called gentiles, aud the other ſcata- 
ESPALIER, in the French gardening, a wall-tree ; or a fruit | il. 1 8 
tree, which is not left to grow at liberty in full air, but bas its Ammian. Marcellin, L. XIV. C. 7. and L. XVI. C. 4. 
branches nailed or faſtned to a wall, near which it is planted; | ſpeaks of theſe ſcurarii as men of redoubted proweſs; and 
and thus growing, it is made to conform itſelf to the flat, even deemed invincible. It is added, that Julian the apoſtate 
though unnatural, figure thereof. See FRuiT Tree, WALL, | ſer a mighty value on thoſe troops, when he was in the Gauls: 
toe. | and hence, probably, it was, that the Gauls, or perhaps, on- 
EsrAL ERS, in our gardening, are rows of trees, planted regu- ly the Franks, finding the braveſt among the Roman forces 
larly round the outfide of a garden, or plantation, for the ge-“ were called genriſes, and ſcutarti, gave the like names to the 
neral ſecurity thereof, from the violence and injury of the boldeſt aud braveſt among themſelves: ſuch, according to that 
winds; or elſe only round ſome part of a garden, for the par- curious antiquary, is the origin of eſqwires. = 
- ticular ſecurity of a plantation of orange trees, lemon trees, Eſquire, however, afterwards came to be uſed ina ſomewhat 
myrtles, or other tender plants; or, laitly, for the boynding different ſenſe, viz. fora gentleman who attended a knight in © 
of borders, walks, avenues, c. See GARDEN, c. | the wars, and on other military occafions; bearing his ſhield, | 


| aliers are now come into mighty uſe, with reſpe& to'the [ ſcutum, before him (whence he was called ſextarixs, ſentiger, 
' firſt of theſe intentioas : in effect, it is found by experience, [ or ſcutifer) as alſo his launce, and other weapons: whence 
' that the belt brick, or ſtone walls, are not of themſelves | his other Latin appellation, uſual among us, armiger, . d. 
ſufficient ſecurity to fruit-trees, from the ravages of blighting | armour- bearer.— And hence likewiſe it is, that in all our anci- 
winds. Sce WALL. ent romances, the hero is conſtantly attended by a gentle, and 
The reaſon» may be, that being built cloſe and — they | truſty ſuire. | | mn 

| repel the winds, and by that means damage the tender plants, After all, the moſt probable derivation of eſewyer, is not from 
dat lie within the reach of the repulſion. But theſe eſpaliers | cn, ſcutum, as is the common opinion, but fromegwx, horſe, 
ſerve to deaden the violence of the winds, ſo as the tender | the primitive cſyuires being no other that what the Latins call 
greens, or plants, encompaſſed by them, reſt ſerene and | eq=4/oves, who had the care and intendance of the equeries, 

viet. | | or ſtables only, See EqQuzy. 

hus, if the eſpaliers, for inſtance, be of ſpruce holly, or | Be this as it will, the title eſqwire, armiger, as now eſtabliſhed 
ew, they give way to the force of tempeſtuous winds beat- | among us, is the next below that of knight, eqzes. They 
f againſt them, without occaſioning any reſilition thereof. who bear this title, are all younger ſons of noblemen, and 
eff. London and Wiſe, direct them to be planted at ſome the eldeſt ſons of ſuch younger ſons ; the eldeſt ſops of knights, 
diſtance, without the outmoſt bounds, or walls of gardens, | and their eldeſt ſons ſucceflively ; the four eſgwires of the king's 
c. Two, or three rows of trees, they think ſufficient, from . ; and eſgzrres created by the king, by putting about their 
18 or 20 to 25 foot a- part. And as to the method, or order, | necks a collar of SS's, and beſtowing on them a pair of ſil- | 
of diſpoſing the trees, the moſt commodious is where the mid- | ver ſpurs. Laſtly, divers others in the ſuperior public offices, ; 
die row makes every where equilateral triangles with the ex- are reputed eſqzires, or equal 2 ; as ſheriffs of coun- 4 


* 


treme rows, in the ollowing manner. See (QQUINCUNX, \ res, ſerjeants at law, ju ices peace, mayors of towns, 

EE" 1 counſellors at law, batchelors of divinity, law, phyſic, c. 
eee though none of them are really ſo: laſtly, the beads of 
* 2 „ „ « #* ſome 


* | ancient families are likewiſe eſquires by preſcripti- 
The trees recommended for making, or planting, theſe eſps- | on. ne 
lier tences, are the elm, lime, beech, Scotch fir, oak, pine, | ESQUISSE, in che French painting, a term ſignifying the firſt 
and ſycamores; but particularly the two firſt. _ For the me- | flight sketch, or draughe of a picture; the firſt thought of a 
' . thod of planting them. See PLanTinG, TRANSPLANT- | . defign drawn haſtily with a crayon, or in colour on paper 


Is, c. | canvas, or the like; in order to finiſhed, and painted or en- 
As for eſpalier bedges, or hedge rows for defence of tender ven afterwards, See DESIGN. 
1 E and plants from deſtructive winds in the ſummer ſea- He had not the trouble of making a finiſhed, and correct de- 


; if there be occafion to uſe them the firſt or ſecond year ſigo ; but went to work upon the eſyuiſſe. -The word is 
© after they are planted, a ſubſtantial frame of wood be formed of the Italian ſchi⁊ xo, a —— by reaſon an eſyniſſe 
made, ſeven or. eight foot high, with poſts and rails. And of a painting only repreſents, as it were, ſplaſhes, or of 
do this eſpelier frathe, muſt the fide boughs of the young trees | colours. [112 1 
de ried, to cauſe tde Maler to thicken the ſooner. | ESRAKITES. See the article EscuRAxiTEs. 
For the form of Fo an aller, it muſt be oblong, running | ESSEANS. See the article EssExt. 
it ma 
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worth aud ſouth e planted with pears, bolly, | ESSART “, or AssART. See the article AssARr. . j 
Aurel, lime,” maple al Groot rig yew, 9 | * Du Cange derives the word from ſome of the barbarons Latin | 
To prevent the diſorders that might befal eſpalier fruit-trees words, exartas, exartum, efſartum, afſartumi ſartum, and 
| "ir biel "Mr. Bradley mentions a nurſery man at fartus; which all ſignify a foreſt cut down, or dug up: thoogh 4 
| entford, who having molt ſorts of fruit in eſpaliers, has Spelman chuſes to deduce it from the Latin exertum, torn up, 1 

Portable hedges made of reeds in frames, which he ſers both N 2 79 — 9 * fogwanng 
: 2 back; und front . eſpaliers, ut ah * deer | # traction, exartum, In our ancient law books, exartum facere 
ESPAULE! aer, e in fortification. See Eraute, | %, u ant a placein a fore, op , 
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To eſſart, is to grub up, or extirpate buſhes, trees, old roots, | 
ſtumps, or the like; in order to fit the ground for tillage. ' 


ESSAY *, a trial, or experiment, to prove whether a thing be of 


the requiſite quality, or goodneſs, 


* The word is Freach, Eſai, which ſome authors derive far- 
ther from the Latin examen. - + 


Essav is alſo uſed for an attempt, or tentative, to learn whether 


or no a thing will ſucceed. 


Eſſays of machines ſhould be made in large; it is not enough 
they ſucceed in little. See Machtxx. 


EssAx, in monaſteries, is particularly uſed for a trial which a] on; whoſe character is to be free 


ſon makes of the monaſtic life, in a ſecular habit. 
his eſſay is of one, two, and in ſome monaſteries, of three 


months.---The eſſay is not reckoned in the noviciate. See 
PROBATION. | 


Essav, or Assay, or ſimply Say, in coinage, denotes a proof, 


or trial, made by the cuppel, or teſt, of the fineneſs, or pu- 


rity of the gold or ſilver to be uſed in the coining of money, 


or that have been uſed therein. See Corning, 

There are two kinds of efſaying ; the one before metals are 
melted, in order to bring them to their proper fineneſs; the 
_-_ after they are ſtruck, to ſee that the ſpecies be ſtan- 
For the firſt eſſay; the eſſay- men uſe to take fourteen or fif- 
teen grains of gold, and half a drachm of ſilver; if it be for 
money: and eighteen grains of the one, and a drachm of the 
other, if for other occaſions. 

As to the fecond eſſay, it is made of one of the pieces of mo- 
ney already coined, which they cut in four parts. 


Method of ESSAY NG gold.---The eſſay- maſter having weighed 


the gold he intends to make the trial in, very exactly, and no- 
ted down the weight; adds twice as much fine ſilver. thereto ; 
though this ſhould be in proportion to the fineneſs the gold 
ſeems to be of; the baſeſt gold requiring the leaſt ſilver. I he 
gold and ſilver thus weighed, and mixed, are wrapped up in 


a piece of paper, to prevent their loſing any thing of their 
weight, which would diſturb the accuracy of the eſſay. See 


GOLD, 

While the eſſay-maſter is weighing his matters, a reverberato- 
ry fice is lighted in a furnace, furniſhed with a muffler, and 
a cuppel or teſt, ſet therein to heat. This done, a little bul- 
let of lead is put inthe cuppel, of a weight proportionable to 
the quantity and quality of the gold to be eſſayed. When the 
lead is well melted, and appears very clear and bright; they 
put in the gold and filver, and let it fuſe and ſeeth till it ap- 
pear of an opal colour, and have fixed itſelf, in a little lump, 
to the bottom of the cuppel. 

This done, the cuppel is left to cool in the furnace itſelf ; 
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To prevent this diſorder, and aſſure the operat; 
way bur I. I. bu ** 8 eration, there is no 
his eſſay is ormed in the irna 
ſame n as thoſe of gold and ſilvet: 2 an 8 
incomparably more ſimple. All here required, whe. *," 
cuppel is heated, being, to put in the piece of lead to be 
. ſayed. If this lead evaporate entirely, it is fit for the 4 
On the contrary, if there remain any little grain of — 
Oc. at the bottom, it muſt be fer ade. See aan Aber, 
EssAy, in matters of learning, is a Poe kind of 
ea Y, and natural »d I 
tied to ſtrict order, or method, nor worked u þ it 
2 a formal 8 8 a | P | * finiſhed, 
he matter of an eſſay is ſuppoſed to conſiſt prin; 
ſudden, occaſional . which ate to bewro ned o 
the rate, and in the manner a man thinks; ſometimes lea: © 
the ſubject, and then returning again, as the thoughts rang 
to ariſe in the mind. | O Ppcn 
At leaſt, this has hitherto been the practice; and Mony.! 
who has got no ſmall reputation by this way of writing, fe. 
dom keeps many lines to the ſubje& he propoſes; though, ;, 


7 tho if 5 
our o inion, that my lord Bacon is a better 5 a 


eſſay kind. 
£9 Locke, however, and a few other authors uſ eſſay in a 
ſeverer ſenſe: the eſſay on human underſtanding, every bod 
knows is a regular, artful, laboured work, ! 
Es8ay-Maſter. See the articles Mixr, and Esgay, 
ESSE *, in the ſchool philoſophy, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
eſſence ;, principally for that which is actual, or actually exit 
ing. See ESSENCE, and In EssE. "ty 
The word is pute Latin, being the infinitive of the verb /an, 


Iam; whence %, to be. 
From eſſe ariſes n a barbarous term now almoſt obſo- 
lete, ſignifying that which is endued with eſſence, or nature; 
or affected with the virtue or efficacy of another. Some d. 
Ntinguiſh eſe into real and vein ag? and again into eſatam 

and volitum. See ESSENCE. 

ESSENCE, that which conſtitutes, or determines the nature of 
a thing; or which is abſolutely neceſſary to its deing what it is 
See NATURE, and QUINTESSENCE. 

In philoſophy, the eſſence of a thing is defined to be that 
whereby a thing is diſtinguiſhed from every other thing, 
The Carteſians hold the efſſexce of matter to confilt in exten- 
ſion; and on that principle, deny that there is any ſuch thi 
nas mere. ſpace, or vacuity :. but the hypotheſis is falſe, as 

| ſhewn ry e articles MATTER, SPACE, VACU1TY, Pi- 

NUM, Cc. 
1 Gaſſendus, and moſt of the corpuſcular philoſc hold the 
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after which the lump is ſeparated very exactly from the place eſſence of matter to conſiſt in ſolidity, ot impen 
where ir ſtuck to the veſſel; and ſtretched, or hammered on xeſiſtance, or, more adequately, in a ſolid impenetrability re- 
the . heating it again and again, on the coals, to promote fiſting the touch; which, it muſt be allowed, of all the pro- 
the ſtretching. -. ON 
When ſufficiently hammered, they roll it up in form of a & 
cornet, or coffin, and thus put it in a glaſs matraſs, capable | The ſchool philoſophers give us two ſignifications of the 
of containing four ſpoonfuls of water; and having added to 
it a quantity of aqua fortis, well correted, that is, mixed || of a being, and conſequently its entity, with all its intrinſic, 
with near one third of the quantity of river watet, they boil | or eſſential, and neceffary attributes taken together, In which 
it over bo — fire, till ſuch time as the aqua fortis yields no] ſenſe, eſſence may be defined to be all that whereby a thing is, 
more r umes. : | 
This firſt water being poured off, and the cornet left alone at the thing itſelf, what humanity, e. gr. is to a man. 
the bottom of the mattraſs; they fill the mattraſs again, but. | The ſecond fignification of eſſexce, is that whereby it denotes 
with pure aqua fortis; Which, after boiling, is poured off in the principal, and moſt intimate of all the attributes of 2 
its turn, at ſuch.time-as the fumes are become white. This] thing; or that which agrees to every ſuch thing, and ſuch 
done, they fill up the matraſs with river water, to waſh*the | alone, and that always, and in ſuch manner, as that the mind, 
cornet. 211 1 
When waſhed, they put it dry in a crucible, with a cover over 
it, and heat it till ĩt become of a cherry colour. 1 65 
This done, the eſſay js finiſhed 3 and there remains nothing 
but to weigh the matter againſt the ſame weight of fine gold, 
as was uſed at firſt; before the eſſay: for by comparing the | 
firſt weight of the gold, before it was put in the fire, and the | he powers of underſtanding, doubting, 
aqua fortis, with what it retained after it had thus undergone | aſſenting, willing, Sr. do all flow from the power of think- 
the teſt ; they judge, from the greater, or leſs loſs it has ſu- ing; and cannot exiſt without it, though this a) Without 
ſtained, of the quantity of alloy mixed with it. 3 | SENT 1 8 At =p 
Method of Es8Ay inG& Her. The proceſs is much the ſame as | It muſt be allowed however, that the eſſential Proper 
in gold; only leſs difficult, and ſhorter. The ſilver is weigh- || thing do ſo cloſely cohere, nay, and inhere in the 1 
| ed, as before; and the ſame furnace, and muffler, the ſame | that it is ſcarce poſſible to dilingvic the one from we. hs 
fire, the ſame cuppel uſed. Add, that lead is likewiſe-put in | Hence, what ſome utge, that ſetting aſide all the We" is 
the Kos, NN to the quantity and quality of the ſil- and properties of a ching,, a What remains 15 15 425 , 
ver to be eſſayed. | For .fet aſide, , gr, om en . 
The lead beg well melted, and clear, the ſilver is put in; | powers of underſtanding and willing, with the reſt 1795 
and after it is brought to an opal colour, and fixed in a lamp | ttibutes: and what will there remain to call, ts eſſence? | 
at the bottom of the cuppel, which happens in about half an | ATTR1BUTE, . is 4s ences Of 
hour: they let it cool, and cleanſe it, and-laſtly, weigh it a-] It is greatly diſputed in the ſchools, whet! r the Zee e 
gaiu, as in gold: and from its diminution, eſtimate the quan- | created things be eternal: or, whether the eſſex, ® 
., tity of alloy. See SILVER. | riein | N 8 con- 
| ES$AYING of lead.----The eſſay of gold and ſilver being r- | that the efſevces of things depend abſolutely on the Rer. 
i med by means of lead; it is of the utmoſt importance, the lead | curring will of. Gt. moſt 
| be free of any mixture of either of the two metals: otherwiſe | EssExcE, in medicine and. i „ denotes the pur 3574 
ll the eſſay will be falſe; by reaſon the gold and filver mixed] ſubtile and ba x dody, extradted from 


with the lead, will not evaporate like other kinds of alloy, | by means of fire. See ExTRACT. 
dut unite with the metal under eſſay. | _ 


ii | . 


ESSENI, ESSENES, or 


- tirely to the contemplative life. 


Many cathol 


| them, who divides them into two 


and CELIIBA rr. 


ject, follows Philo, in making two claſſes of 


ſe there ate a great variety, drawn from flowers, fruits, 
* like uſed on account of their agteeable ſmetls, and 


— of roſemary : of turpentine : of aniſe: of cloves: of 
cinnamon; and of citron. | | 


?xces commonly ſold by the perfumers, are only the 
2 and of bitter almonds; to which they give the 
ſmell of certain flowers, or ſpices, as violers, jeſſamy, cinna- 


656. : 
The eſſences to be drunk; or mixed with liquors, are of a more 
elaborate compoſition : the moſt uſual and beſt, is prepared 
with ſpirit of wine, cloves, cinnamon, mace, long pepper, 
and coriander : the whole being put up in a very cloſe veſſel, 


is ſed to the ſun for fix weeks, or two months, during 
the day-time, and in the night ſer on the fire. | 
In winter they uſe the fire alone: this eſſence being exceeding- 


ſtrong ; it is ently ufed only to give a ſtrength to other 
x for een Ne the ſame manner may the eſſences of 
amber, musk, e. be drawn. 
The eſſences of odoriferous flowers, to give a fine ſmell to li- 
quors, ate drawn by diſpoſing ſtrata, or lays of the flowers, and 
of ſugar, alternately, in a proper veſſel, and leaving them to 
infuſe in a cellar for 24 houts; and after that as long by the 
ſon; and laſtly, ſtraining or 1 the whole through a 
fieve, without 8 the flowers. 
SSEANS, an ancient ſect among the 
Jews. See SECT, and JUDAISM. 
Joſephus making mention of the ſeveral ſefs among his coun- 
trymen; * diſtingaiſhes three; viz. the Phariſees, Sadducees, 
and Eſſeni: which laſt he prefers to the two former, as to 
their manner of life. He aſſures us, further, that they were 
Jews by original; from which it ſhould appear, that S. Epi- 
phanius was miſtaken, in ranking them among the Samari- 
tans. 
In effect, the Eſſeni appear to have been true Pythagorean phi- 
loſophers, in every thing that related to their manner of living. 
For they greatly affected ſolitude and retirement, and avoided 
all converſation with women, to devote themſelves more en- 
The Eſſeni ſeem to have been among the Jews, what the moſt 
retired and auſtere monks are, or were, among the chriſtians ; 
which was what gave them their denomination of Ie, aw | 
ra, Jewiſh aſcetrcs. See ASCETIC. | 
writers have even deduced the origin of monks 
from them: _ building, principally, on what Philo relates of 
branches or ſects: the one 
who married, and the other who lived in ccelibate. See Moxx, 
| 13 ' 
Joſephus ſeems likewiſe to have had an eye to theſe two ſorts 
of Eſſexi.” Serrarius, who has wrote very amply on the ſub- 
| Een: the firſt, 
are thoſe whom he calls pradici, and who lived in commu- 
my; the ſecond, thoſe called zheoretic:, who lived in ſolitude, 
led a life of pure contemplation. He adds, that Joſephus 
only makes mention of the firſt; paſſing, untouched, over 
the contemplative kind, whom Philo calls Therapentæ, and 


Who were principally found in Egypt. See THERAPEUTE. 


— 


ftom their fingulat pi 
theſe, Gale 


Grotius will have- the Eſſeni the ſame with the ancient 
em bafdiam, or hafider, tiris called, according to Philo, 
„ humility, and devotion. Among 
ferves, it was, that the Hebrew philoſophy 


chiefly flouriſhed.” Porphyry is very prolix in his praiſes of the 


* repreſents them as N of pleaſure, riches, glory 
delicacy, and” 


ſein 3 E. er remus te Eden, Takeo! un To yevog, Haie, &c. 'He 
? and 
„ Aulſterity 


ſtrenuoùs retainers to continen 


- ſtudy, Ge. He' adds; they decline marriage, and adopt and 


be nor ſell, Qs. By 
a deg 
- tures had not the leaſt effect vn them. They 


ucate other peoples children in religion and philoſophy : 
they are all on a level, hold every thing in common, neither 
long habit, they arrived at ſuch 
ree of patience, that Porphyry aſſures us, flames andtor- 
ſcorned to in- 


treat their torturets; nor ever ſhed a tear; but would ſmile 


: under all their agonies, c. As to their 


i 
reel 
wo 


. Wholly to moralit 
Gale, Philof. Gents L. 1. 


_ Chriſtians; or Jews converted by 
4 made 
on Euſrbius, abſblutely rejects any ſuch dillinction: 


Jearni , Philo Ju- 
dæus, in his treatiſe, That ever good Man is Fee, tells us, 
they left to the ſophiſts and diſputers, as judging it 
end the Nun Heats ; and applied themſelves 
Porph. 4% Aſtin. L. IV. g. It, ſeg. 
r 
Eoſebius bofds, that the Eni etch Therapeate, were real 
St, Mark, who had em- 
braced this kind of life. Scaliger, on the contrary, maintains, 
that theſe Therupentæ were no Chriſtians, but real Efesi, who 
ade profeffiory of judaiſm. ' However, he allows of therwo 
kinds, of Eſeuf above-mentioned.” But Valefius, in his pres! 
E 
denies thut the Therapente were any real Eſſeni; and that, 
chiefly,” on the authority of Philo himſelf, who never calls 
them Efez and who places the hender and Pale; 
whereas the Theraperre werefpread throughout Greece, Egypt, 


+ and othet cobntries; See THERAPEUTE. | 


SENTIAL; ſomething that is neceſſary to conſtitute a thing, 
or that has ſuch a connection with the nature and reaſon of a. 


deſpiſed Jogic, as uſeleſs to the acquiring of virtue: | 


thing, that it is found, or ſuppoſed, wh a 
is. See ESSExCE. e pee an 


14 it * eſſential to God 2 be juſt. Mr. Locke has over- 
ned that great principle of the Carteſians, that thinki 
- to 1 ſoul. 185 THINKING. : OE 
Ihe heart, brain, and ſpinal marrow, are parts ordinarily ſu 
poſed eſſential to life, or without which Re cannot 2 — 
we haye inſtances in ory, of children being found, and 
alive, without almoſt any of thoſe parts. See RAIN, &. 
ESSENTIAL Oils, are ſuch as are really. contained in a plant, and 
drawn from it by diſtillation, in an alembic, with water; in 
contra dſtinction to empyreumatic oils, which are raiſed by a 
naked fire without water, See OI. 
ESSENTIAL Properties, are ſuch as neceſſarily depend on, and 
are connected with, the nature aud eſexce of any thing, ſo as 
do be inſeparable from it: in diſtinction from accidental. See 
PRoePERTY, ACCIDENTAL, fc, | 
ESSENTIAL Salis, are thoſe prepared from decoctions: or thoſe 
which are found cryſtallized in the juices or infuſions of plants ; 


in contra-diſtinQtion to thoſe made by incineration. See 
SALT, | 


ESSENTIAL Fever. 


FEVER. 
ESSENTIAL Form. Foxx. 
ESSENTIAL Mode. See the articles YMope, 
ESSENTIAL Part, x PART. 
ESSENTIAL Perfection. PERFECTION, 


ESSOIN *, or Es$016x, in law, an excuſe for him who be- 
ing ſummoned to appear and anſwer to an action real, or to 


perform ſuit to a court baron, &&c. cannot attend by reaſon 
of ſome legitimate hinderance, | 


The word is formed of the French, ine, or exoine, and that 
— the barbarous Latin e/onia, or exonia, which ſignifies the 
| me. 

The cauſes that ſerve to eſſoin, are divers; yet may be reduced 
to five heads: the firſt is eſoin de ultra mare, when the party 
is beyond ſea: the ſecond, de terra ſanta, when on an expe- 
dition in the holy land: the third, de malo veniendi, when he 
is infirm of body, and cannot come; which is alſo called, the 
common eſſoin : the fourth, o de malo lecti, when the de- 
fendant is ſick a bed: the fitth, de ſervitio regis, when he isin 
the king's ſervice. Horn mentions ſeveral other eſo7ms touch- 

- ing the ſervice of the king celeſtial, c. 

Clerk of the Essoixs. See the article CLERX. 

ESSORANT, in heraldry, a term uſed to expreſs a bird ſtand- 
ing on the ground with the wings expanded, as if it had been 
wet, and were drying itſelf. 

ESTANDARD. See the article STANDARD. 

ESTATE, in law, the title, or intereſt a man hath in lands, or 
tenements. See PROPERTY, c. | 
Eſtate is either ſimple or conditional. | 

ESTATE ſimple, called alſo fee /imple, is where a man by deed 
indented, enfeoffes another in fee, reſerving to him and his 
heirs a yearly rent; with this proviſo, that if the rent be bo- 
hind, c. it ſhall be lawful for the feoffer and his heirs, to 
enter. See FEE. 

ESTATE conditional, is ſuch as hath a condition annexed to it, 

though it be not ſpecified in writing: e. gr. if a man grant to 

another, by his deed, the office of park-keeper for lite ; this 

_ is upon condition in law, viz. if the park-keeper ſhall 

o long well and truly keep the park. 


Additions of ESTATE. ADDITION. 

Baſe ESTATE. | BASE. 

Perſonal ESTATE. See the articles < PERSONAL. 

= ESTATE. | Que Eſtate. 
eal ESTATE. REAL. 


ESTATE, or limply STATE, denotes alſo the empire, kingdom, 
provinces, or extent of lands under the government of any 
ſovereign. See STATE. 

The eſtates of the grand ſeignior, of the king of Spain, &c. 
are very extenſive: thoſe of the king of France are compact, 
and well peopled. Italy is cantoned out into a great number 
of petty eſtates.---We ſay, miniſters of eſtate, ſecretaries of 
eſtate, &c. See MINISTER, SECRETARY, Oc. 

ESTATE is more particularly applied to the ſeveral ranks, or 
claſſes of a people aſſembled together, for concerting meaſures, 
reforming abuſes, or compoſing the diſturbances of a ſtare. 
In England, the three eſtazes, viz. king, lords, and com- 
mons, meet ordinarily in parliament.---In France, the eſtates 
conſiſt of the churchmen, the nobility, and the people or third 


_ eſtate. | 
gome wilt have theſe aſſemblies of eſtates to be a very ancient 
conftitution : all we know is, that there were general aſſem- 
blies held in the Gauls, before Czfar's oonqueſt. But then 

the people, or third eſtate, had no ſhare in them. Under the 
1ſt and ad race of the French kings, there were alſo ſolemn 
conyocations, called parliaments; but it was only the great lords 

1 of 8 tut were called to them... See PARLIAMENT. 
STATES General. | 

ESTATES of lane K See JSTATES General, &c. . 

ESTERLING, or EA$STERLinG. See STERLING. © 

ESTETE“, in heraldry, is uſed by the French to ſignify a beaſt 
whoſe head has been, as'it were, torn off by force; and con- 


ſequently the neck left rongh and rugged: in — 


EST 


to deſfait, or decapite, where the neck is left ſmooth; as if 


the head had been cut off. See Deprrait. | 


ESTHER, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament, denomi- 


nated from a celebrated Jewiſh captive of that name, in Per- 
fia, whoſe beauty preferred her to the bed of Ahaſuerus, and 
the throne of Perſia; and who, in that quality, ſaved her 
countrymen the Jews, from the death to which Ahaſuerus 
had doomed them, by the councils of his favourite Haman : 
the hiſtory of which tranſaction makes the ſubject of the book 
of Eſther. 
The critics are divided about the author of this book: S. Epi- 
hanius, S. Auguſtin, and Iſidore, attribute it to Ezra; but 
Foſebios will have it of a later date. Some aſcribe it to Joachim, 
high-prieſt of the Jews, and grand-ſon of Joſedek. Others 
will have it compoſed by an aſſembly, or ſynagogue of the 
Jews, to whom Mordecai wrote lettets, informing them of 
what had happened. Eſth. ix. 29. 
But the generality of interpreters, both Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
c. aſcribe the book to Mordecai himſelf : Elias Levita, in 
his Maſs. hamam. pref. 3. mentions this ſentiment as un- 
queſtionable. ; ; 
It is chiefly founded on that paſſage, ch. ix. ver. 20. where it 
is ſaid, That Mordecai wrote theſe things, and ſent letters an- 
to all the Fews, that were in all the provinces, &c. It is alſo 
ſuppoſed, that queen Eſther herſelf, might have ſome ſhare 
therein ; ir being expreſſed in the ſame chapter, ver. 29. that 
Eſther and Mordecai wrote a ſecond letter by the king's au- 
thority, to ordain the ſolemnizing a yearly feaſt, called purim, 
that is, day of lots, in commemoration of the Jews being 
delivered from the lots, or ſortes, whereby they had been con- 
demned. | | 
Some will have this book to be only deuterocanonical, or apo- 
cryphal. Others contend for its being canonical, as far as 
chap. x. ver. 3. incluſive ; and all the reſt deuterocanonical. 
Of this ſentiment are S. Jerom, De Lyrr, Dionyſius the Car- 
thuſian, Cajetan, and others. The council of Trent turned 
the ſcale for its being canonical throughout : ſo that the mat- 
ter is determined for the catholic countries. 
But as to the proteſtants, they retain to the old opinion, and 
only admit it as far as the 3d verſe of the xth chapter: the 
reſt, to the end of the xvith chapter, is thrown among the 
apocryphal books. See DEUTEROCANONICAL, and Apo- 
CRYPHA. 


ESTIVAL, or /ESTivaL Solſtice. See SOLSTICE. 
ESTOILE“. —_— ESTOILLE!/, is a ſtar with only four long 


rays, in manner of a croſs; and accordingly broad in the cen- 
ter, and terminating in ſharp points. See CROSS. 


ESTOFPEL *, in law, an impediment, or bar of action grow- 


ing from a man's own act, or deed; againſt which a man is 
1 by law to ſpeak, though it be to ſay the truth. See 
Ak. 
* 'The word is formed of the French, eſfouper, oppilare, obſti- 
pare, to ſtop, or block up. 
Goddard defines an eſtoppel to be any bar, or hindrance, to 
one to plead the truth; and extends it not only to the impedi- 
ment given by his own act, but by anothers alſo.---There are 
three kinds of eſtoppel, viz. by matter of record; by matter m 
writing; and by matter in pais. 


ESTOVERS, in law, is uſed by Bracton, for that ſuſtenance, 


which a man committed for telony, is to have out of his 
lands, or goods, for himſelf and his family, during impriſon- 


ment. 


In ſtat. 6. Edw. I. it is uſed for an allowance in meat or 
clothes. In ſome manors, the tenants have common of eſto- 
vers; that is, neceſſary botes or allowances out of the lord's 
wood.---In which laſt ſenſe, effovers comprehends howſe-bore, 
hay-bote, and plow-bote: ſo that if a man have in his grant 
theſe general words, de rationabili eſtoverio in boſcis, &c. he 


my thereby claim all three. 
EST 


ADE *, a French term, literally ſignifying a public road, 
or high-way.. Hence the military phraſe, battre P eſtrade, 
to beat the eſtrade, that is, to ſend ſcouts, or horſemen, to 
get intelligence, to learn the diſpoſitions of the enemy, and 
inform the general of every thing like to fall in the way. An 
army _ marches, without ſending battexrs d' eſtrade on 
every fide. | 

os The word is formed of the Italian frada, ſtreet, or road, which 
is derived from the Latin frata, a paved ſtreet. Some derive 
it from effradiots, who were cavaliers anciently employed in 
beating the eftrade. 


ESTRAVE is alſo uſed, for a little elevation on the floor of a 


room, frequently encompaſſed with an alcove, or rail, for the 

placing a bed in; and ſometimes, as in Turkey, only covered 

wit tine carpets, to receive viſitors of diſtinction in. See 
LCOVE. 


ESTRANGEL, ESTRANGELUS in the Syriac grammar, E- 


STRANGEL character, is a particular ſpecies, or form of Syriac | 


letters; ſerving as the majuſcule letters in that language. See 


CHARACTER. | 

Abraham Ecchellenſis, takes the eftrange/ character for the 
true, ancient, Chaldee character. And it is certain, the 
Abyſſinians, who call themſelves Chaldeans, ſtill occaſionally 
uſe the eftrangel character; if we may credit Hottinger in his 


— 


ETC 


Theſaxr, Philol. 0 286. Biſho Walton j 
gives us an had alphabet. C in bis Pr oem,, 

ESTRAY, or SrRAv, ſignifies any tame beaſt found wis: 
lordſhip, and not owned by any man; in which caſe * 
cried, according to law, in the market adjoining, if i be 
claimed by the owner within a year and a day, it becor.., ”* 

22 rd * ſoil where found. 1 mer the 

1, in law, is uſed for the true f 
ſome original writing ; eſpecially of A pling of 
ties, ſer down in the rolls of a court, to be levied b 3 
liff, or other officer, of every offender. Son: 

Clerk of the ESTREATS. See the article CLERRR. 

ESTREPEMENT *, in law, an impoveriſting, or maki 
land barren, by continual plowing and ſowing, — 
manuring, reſt, and other husbandry. 

The word 1s derived from the French, eſropier, to maim 
the Latin, extirpare, to extirpate, root up. oh 

ESTREPEMENT is allo uſed, for any waſte, or ſpoil made 
the tenant for life, upon lands, or woods, to the prejudice of 
him in reverſion ; as the cutting down of trees, or Jopy; 
them further than the law allows, c. See Wasre OY 

ESTREPEMENT, is alſo a writ which lies in two caſes; the 
when a man having an action depending, as a formedon, wri 
of right, or the like; ſues, to inhibit the tenant from Aan 
walte during the ſuit. 1 
The other is for the demandant who is adjudged to recover (ei. 
ſin of the land in queſtion; and before execution, for fear of 
waſte to be made, ere he can get poſſeſſion, ſues out this wri, 

ESULA, in medicine, the bark of a little reddiſh root, which 
produces green, narrow, ſucculent leaves.---[t is found chief 
in France ; ere they uſe it, it is infuſed in vinegar ; after 
which, they draw exttacts from it, of uſe in the dropſy. 

ESURINE Salis, in ſome authors, denote thoſe of a fret: 
eating, or corroding nature; which chiefly abound in places 
near the ſea- ſide, and where great quantity of ſea-coal is burnt 
as appears from the ſpeedy ruſting of iron in ſuch places, See 
SALT, and RusT. 

ET APPE, in war, an allowance of proviſions, and forage 
made to the ſoldiers, upon march through a kingdom or pro- 
vince, to or from winter quarters. 

Hence, he that contracts with the country, or territory, for 
furniſhing the troops in their march, is called etappier, 

ETCHING, a method of engraving on copper; wherein the 
lines, or ſtrokes, inſtead of being cut with a tool, or graver, 
are eat with aqua fortis. See ENGRAVING, 

Etching was invented much about the ſame time with engra- 
ving on copper, properly ſo called, by Alb. Durer, and Lucss. 
It has ſeveral advantages over that art : as, that it is done 
with more eaſe and expedition; that it requires fewer in(lru- 
ments; and even, that it repreſents divers kinds of ſubjects 
better, and more agreeably to nature, as landskips, ruins, 
grounds, and all ſmall, faint, looſe, remote objects, build- 


ings, c. | 

The method of etching is thus: the plate being well poliſhed, is 
heated over the fire; and when hot, covered over with « of 
culiar ground, or varniſh. When cold again, the ground is 
blackened with the ſmoak of a candle; and on this ground, 
thus blackened, the back of the deſign, or draught, is laid. 
This done, the deſign remains to be calked, or transferred 
upon the plate; which is more eaſily effected, than in the com. 
I for the back of the deſign having been before 
ru over with red chalk, nothing remains but to traceover 
all the lines and ſtrokes of the draught witha needle or point; 
which preſſing the paper cloſe down to the ground, occaſions 
the wax therein to lay hold of the chalk, and ſo bring off the 
marks of the ſeveral lines: ſo as at length, to ſhew a copy 
the whole deſign in all its correctneſs. 

The draught thus calked, the artiſt proceeds to draw the ſe- 
veral lines, and contours with a point, through the g 
upon the copper. a5, 

o finiſh his work, he makes uſe of points of divers fit, 
or bigneſſes ; and preſſes on them ſometimes more ſtrong!), 
aud ſometimes more lightly, according as the ſeyeral parts d. 
the figures, c. require more or leſs ſtrength or bones; 
ſome of the points being as fine as needles, for the tender. 
hair ſtroaks, and the remoter, fainter objects: and 
again, as big as bodkins, made oval-wiſe, for the 
dows, and the figures in the front of the work. raiſed 
Things thus prepared, a rim, or border of war 1s 
round the circumference of the plate, and aqua fortis 22 
os j which, by the ſaid border, is kept from running o 
the edges. | 
The ground being impenetrable. to that corroſive ms the 
plate is defended from it every where but in the lines, or __ 
Cut through it with the points; which, lying open, 2 = 
paſſes through them into the copper, and cats ito me, 
to the depth required : which done, it is poured off Wilo; 
Of etching grounds, it muſt be obſerved, there are 2 * 
the one ſoft, and the other hard. There are alſo mw ” 
aqua fortis: the one white, which is onl uſed m__ greed 
ground, and is applied as above direQed : the ot — 

made of vinegar, common ſalt, ſal ammonnc, — 14 of 
greaſe, This is uſed indifferently with either ground : 


ground: its application is ſomewhat different from that of the 
white. 2 

j making any border, they pour it on the plate, 
— is placed Dr * purpoſe a little inclined; and as the 
water runs Off, it is received in a veſſel placed underneath, 
This they repeat, pouring it again and again, till it has eaten 

ugh. ; a 

744 * . aqua fortis, of which kind ſoever it be, muſt 
not continue equally long, or be poured equally often, on al] 
the parts of the deſign. The remote parts mult be bitten 


ſlightly, than thoſe nearer to the view. 
% they have a compoſition of oil and greaſe, 


* 


vyrherewith they cover the parts that are to be bitten no fur- 


r elle they lay the compoſition on as a defenſitive at 
on bh, rake it of 5 when they find proper. : In effect, 
they are every now and then covering or uncovering this or 

part of the deſign, as occaſion requires; the conduct of 
the aqua fortis being one of the principal concerns in the whole 
art, and that on which the effe& of the whole very much de- 
pends. The operator is alſo to be very gttentive to the 
ground, that it do not fail, or give way, in day part, to the 
water; and where it does, to ſtop up the place with the com- 
poſition aforeſaid. > ö 
Laſtly, it is to be remembered, that a freſh dip of aqua fortis 
be never given, without firſt waſhing out the plate in fair 
water, and drying it at the fire. 
The aqua fortis having done its part, the ground is taken off, 
and the plate waſhed and dried, after which nothing remains 
but for the artiſt to examine the work with his graver in his 
hand, to touch it vp, and heighten it, where the aqua fortis, 
tc. has milled. 


ETH 


ETHICOPROSCOPTZ *, in antiquity, the name of a ſect. 


---Damaſcenus, in his treatiſe of hereſies, tells us, that the 
denomination Etbicoproſcopte was given to ſuch as erred in 
matters of morality, and things relating to practice, that were 
to be done, or be avoided, c. who blamed _ laudable, 
and good in themſelves, and recommended or practiſed things 
evil.---On which footing the Ezhicoproſcopte though a nume- 
rous body, were no particular ſe&. Me 

The word is formed of the Greek, „ee, manners, and p- 

ro- ho, offendo, I offend. 


ETHIOPIC Year. See the article YEAR. 
ETHMOIDAL, ETamoiDaLis, in anatomy, a denominati- 


on given to one of the ſutures of the human cranium. See 
CRANIUM, 


The common ſutures are thoſe which ſeparate the bone of the 


cranium from thoſe of the cheeks; and are four: the tranſ- 
verſal, ethmoidal, ſphenoidal, and zygomatical. See Su- 
TURE. a 

The ethmoidal takes its denomination from its turning round 
the os ethmoides. See ETHMO1DES. 


ETHMOIDES *, roworraus. in anatomy, a bone ſituate in 


the middle of the baſis of the fore-head, or os frontis, and at 
thetop of the root of the noſe; filling almoſt the whole cavity 
of the noſtrils, See Nose. 

It has its name from „due, cribrum, ſieve, and e, forms, 


becauſe all ſpongeous and porous. | 
By its cribrous part it is joined to the head; by the ma 
part, to the cavity of the noſtrils; and by the plain and broad 
art, to the orbits of the eyes. See CR1BROSUM, c. 
n the cribrous part is an apophyſis, which jets out, in a point, 
into the cavity of the skull; called, from its figure, criſta 


. , galli, or cock's comb. From its under fide, there goes a 
ETERNITY, _ — of God, 2 4 mo 4 N thin bone, which divides the cavity of the noſtrils — two 
Aan called the vomer. It is perforated by a number of ſmall holes, 
. begloning, bara. Sc. See Gon, through which the fibres of the olfactory nerves paſs. See 
IME, Sc. See allo Co- Ps . | 
Authors are terribly ſtraightened for a proper and juſt defini- 7 Philip Ingraſliss a Sicilian, who flouriſhed about the year 
tion of eternity : that of Boethius de Conſol. Phileſ. E. V. 1546, was the firſt who gave a juſt account of the ſtructure 
Pr. 6. viz. imtermimabilis vite tota, fumul & erfecta, poſſeſſio, of the os echmoides or cribroſum. See NosE. 
i. e. a perfect poſſeſſion of a whole endleſs exiſtence all to- ETHNARCHA “ Eruuakch. a governor, or ruler of a na- 
her, 2 retained by S. Thomas, and others, is faulty in E R 
ivers re 8. | a „ bs | 
Cradbrins, de Die Natal defines eternity, by infinite duraton. H! ̃ ͤ . SOS Tu a AP 
that is, duration which has always been, and always will be. | T4... are fo als of Herod I. ſurnamed the great, 
-—Others, more fully deſcribe it by, a duration that exiſts all | on one ſide me woos is found nyaaor, and on tbe phe 
together, without any flux or ſucceſſion of parts, prior, or EONAPKOT. 9. &. Herod the ethnarch: Now, after the battle 
poſterior to each other: where, the word duration, taken ab- of Philippi, we read that Anthony paſſing over into Syria, 
ltractedly, imports no more than the perſeverance of a thing] conſtituted Herod and Phaſael his brother, tetrachs, and in 
in exiltence; the v durare, being here oppoſed to the v0 ceſ- that quality committed to them the adminiſtration of the af- 
ſare, in exiſtendo. : Nin fairs of Judea, Joſ. Ant. L. XIV. C. 23. Herod therefore 
But, ſoften the word duration how you will, it is ſcarce con-] had the goverument of the Province before ever the Parthians 
ceivable, but by conceiving a quantity thereof; nor a quanti- entered yrs or before Antigonus's invaſion, which did not 
ty, without conceiving a ſucceſſion. Others, therefore, de- happen till ſix or ſeven years after Herod was commander in 
fine eternity by a perpetuum nunc, a perpetual now ; or a nunc Galilee. Jof. L. XIV, C. 24, 25.---Conſequently, Herod was 
ſemper ſtans, an ever- ſtauding now : but neither are theſe un- then truly erhnarch ; for he can be no otherwiſe denominated : 
exceptionable ; the words perperunm, and ſemper ſtaus, im-] ©, that it muſt have been in that ſpace of time that the me- 


rting an obſcure ſort of duration. See DURAT10N. dals were ſtruck which only give him this title. Which me- 
ETESLE, or ETEsian Winds. See WinD, and Moxsoox. dals are a confirmation of A wh we read in hiſtory of the go- 


ETHER. See the article ETRHER. hat pri intruſted withal before he was raiſed 
ETHERIAL C,. See AETHER1AL Oil. 9 prince was intruſt 


ETHICAL Good. : Goop. ſephus gives Herod the appellation of zezrarch, in lieu of 
Ernical Poſfible. 5 or mas unicles 3 OSSIBLE. Ln, vp — 1 but the — terms came ſo near to each 


THICS *, nemu, the doctrine of manners; or the ſci- | other that it was very caſy to confound them together. See 
ence of moral philoſophy. See PHIL OSO HT, and MoRa-| Tuan TE OW : 
. b | | Though Herod the great left by will, to Archelaus, all Ju- 
The word is formed from ge, udn, mores, manners; by reaſon dea, Samaria, and Idumea; yet, Joſephus tells us, he was then 
the ſcope, or object thereof, is to form the manners. only — ye — 


Gale makes ethics only the firſt part, or branch of moral phi- NOPHRONES *. in antiquity, a ſect of heretics in the 
lolophy, viz. that which regards private perſons, or in a pri- E Vit century, who Fre 2. of chriſtianity, but 
rate capacity. See MoRAL. joined thereto all the ceremonies and follies of paganiſm, as 


y manuers, or morals, is here meant, a way, or manner of " - = ad — Lang 
living, confirmed by cuſtom, or habit; or certain habitudes of 2 aſtrology, ſortileges, augurics, her div 


83 or actions which are often repeated: which, if they e And hence their der omination; from de, nation, and gh, 
according to right reaſon, the morals, or manners, are tought, ſentiment ; d. d. paganizers, or perſons, whoſe - 
ſaid to be good; otherwiſe evil and vicious. See Goop, and thoughts, or ſentiments, were ſtill heathen or gentile. Þ 
Evit.. | WA 1 : They practiſed all the expiations of thegentiles, celebrated all 
Hence, the object of exhics, is the exerciſe of right reaſon in] their feaſts, obſerved all their days, months, times, and ſea- 


all our affairs, actions, and relations; or it is man himſelf ſons. See Damaſcenus, Hereſ. N. 94 


coulidered as diri ible, and to be conducted according to rea- ETHOPOEIA *, or ETHOPEA, in rhetoric, called alſo Erno- 
fon: and the end of eehics, is to make him good and happy. | Tocr, à draught, or deſcription, expreſſing the manners, paſ- 
For that if a Man conduct himſelf, according to right reaſon, ſions, genius, temper, aims, c. of another perſon. See 
in all the circumſtances of his actions, affairs, and relations, HyPoTYPOSIS. | 


| he 2 arrive at the higheſt pitch of moral pertection and bea- *The word is of Greek original, ws N. of % mor, con- 
urude 


bs 5 | | | uetudo, and roy, facio, fingo, deſeribs. Quintilian, L. IX. C. 
Whence, ethics may be defined, a right manner of thinking, = calls this Gyre imitatio morum aliezorum ; and in Greek, 

| * yur to attain human felicity ; or a ſcience — = unis, 1 Engliſh we denominate it a picture, 
is directed to cond is will. and the actions thereof, ſo as or character. See CHARACTER. . | . 

ä tO live well I Ses WILL. g ; Such is that beautiful paſſage in Salluſt, in his Bellum Catili- 

* principal, nay, the only topics thereof, are happineſs 

8 « 


narium, Wherein he. gives 5 a picture - Catiline : os os E 

manners; whence ariſe arts, or branches of ethics; vi & animi & corporis, ſed ingenio malo pravoque : Pur, | : 

2 laſt. og moral happineſs, con ered as the end; and the | * He had an uncommon ſtrength both of body and mind; 
dcond on 


© but an ill turned, and wicked diſpoſition. When à very 


on moral vi ood manners, as the means to eggs, e . 
ral virtues, or g 85 þ boy, his great pleaſure * in inteſtine brols, rapine, 


arrive thereat. See V1RTUE, Oc. 
| :Vor. TL 


ſlaughter, 


EVA 


© flaughter, and civil diſcord. His body was formed to un- 
* dergo faſting, cold, and watching, beyond all belief. His 
* mind was daring, deceitful and various; and could imitate, 
* or accommodate itſelf to every body : he was extremely co- 
* vetous of other people's goods, and profuſe of his own with- 
* al. His luſts end deſires were very high; his ſtock of elo- 
* quence conſiderable; but his diſcretion ſcarce any. 

The ethopœia is divided into proſopographia, and ethopœia pro- 
perly ſo called; the former of which is a picture of the body, 
countenance, make, dreſs, gait, c. and the latter of the 
mind. | 


ETYMOLOGY *, rrrmoaorri, that part of grammar which 


conſiders, deduces, and explains the origin, reaſon, and deri- 
vation of words; in order to arrive at their firſt, and primary 
fignification. See GRAMMAR. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, Jug, verus, true, and 
z, dico, I ſpeak ; whence zh, diſcourſe, &c. and thence 
Cicero calls the etymology, notatio, and weriloquium : though 
Quintilian chuſes rather to call it originatio. 

In all ages there have been people curious in etymolagies: 
Varro has wrote on the ezymology of the Latin words; and we 
have a Greek etymoligicon, under the name of Nicas. 

The efymologies of our Engliſh words have been deduced from 
the Saxon, Welſh, Walloon, Daniſh, Latin, Greek, c. by 
Somner, Camden, Verſtegan, Spelman, Caſaubon, Skinner, 
Henſhaw, Junius, c. See ENGLISH. 

Thoſe of the French and Italian words, by Menage, in what 
he calls his origine: Henry Stephens, Tripot, Borel, Caſe- 
neuve, c. have alſo laboured on the French etymologres. 
Guichard, and Fa. Thomaſſin, have carried the ezymologies of 
abundance of French words as high as the Hebrew, Poſtel 
had the ſame deſign before them. 

We have a Latin e:ymologicon of Gerard Voſſius, another of 
Martinius, c. Octavio Ferrari has given a body of etymo- 
logies of the Italian tongue: and Bernard d' Aldretta, ano- 
ther of the Spaniſh. 

Fa. Dom. Pezron, abbot of Charmoye, and prieſt of the 
Sorbonne, has traced up to the Celtic Language the ezymologies 
of abundance of Greek, Latin, German, French, and other 
words, uſed by Plato, Servius, Donatus, and other Latin au- 
thors, without knowing their true origin, and erymology, for 
want of being acquainted with the roots of the Celtic tongue, 
from whence abundance of Greek, Latin, c. words are de- 
rived. But it muſt be added, that his e:ymologies are frequent- 
ly fo far fetched, that one can ſcarce fee any reſemblance, or 
correſpondence at all. | 

A ſtrict, and ſolicitous enquiry into etymologies, is no frivo- 
lous, and impertinent defign ; but has conſiderable uſes. Na- 
tions, who value themſelves on their antiquity, have always 
looked on the antiquity of their language as one of the belt 
titles they could plead. For the ezymolog:ſt, by ſeeking the 
true, and original reaſon of the notions and ideas annexed to 
each word, and expreſſion, may often furniſh an argument of 
antiquity from the veſtigia, or traces remaining thereof; and 
from the indices ſtill ſubſiſting in the preſent uſe of the words, 
compared with the ancient uſes. 

Add, that etymologies are neceſſary to the thorough underſtan- 
ding of a language: for, to explain a term preciſely, there 
ſeems a neceſſity of recurring to its firſt impoſition, in order 


EVA 


EVACUATION, in medicine, a diminution of the a: 
fluids, in order to a diſcharge of ſome morbid, or redy 
matters therein; or only for the ſake of thinning, attenuatin 
and promoting the motion, and circulation thereof. See F. 
VACUANTS, g 
The matter of a diſeaſe, or what is preſcribed by art to 
move or eaſe it, is evacuated two Ways.---1®, By the 2 
emundctories, or out-lets of the skin; the noſtrils, mouth, 
fauces, ceſophagus, ſtomach, inteſtines, bladder, ang are. 
thra. 

And 29. by artificial out- lets, made either in the blood yer 
ſels ; as by phleboromy, arteriotomy, ſcarifications. 1 
leaches. Sec PHLEBOTOMY, and SCARTFICATION, . Or 
in the lymphatic veſſels; as by cauſtics and veſicatories, ©, 
laſtly, in both, as by iſſues, ſetons, ulcers, fiſtula's, c. ge. 
IssvE, SETON, FISTULA, c. 

Hence, the firſt diviſion of evacuants is derived from the diffe. 
rent emunRories ; and the ſecond, from the diverſity of mat- 
ters evacuated through them. 

Moſt of the chronical diſeaſes, the infirmities of old age, and 
the ſhort periods of the lives of Engliſhmen, Dr. Cheyne ob. 
ſerves, are owing to repletion. This is evident from hence: 
that evacuation of one kind or another, is nine parts in ten of 
their remedy : for not only cupping, bleeding, bliſtering, iſ- 
ſues, purging, vomiting and ſweating, are manifeſt cvacnati. 
ons, or drains, to draw out what has been ſuperfluouſly taken 
down ; but even abſtinence, exerciſe, alteratives, or cordial 
bitters, c. are but ſeveral means to diſpoſe the groſsh 

to be more readily evacuated by inſenſible perſpiration, Eſey 
on health. 

For the periodical evacuations of women. See Menges... 
For the evacuations of women after delivery. See Lo- 
CHIA. 

EvacuaAT1oON is likewiſe uſed in the art of war: where, to 
evacuate a place, is to make the garriſon quit, or march out 
of it, in order for another power to take poſſeſſion of it; or 
to make room for another garrifon. 

EVANGELICAL Harmony, 8 See 3 HARMONT, 

EVANGELICAL Oeconomy, OxcoxoMy. 

EVANGELISTS “, the inſpired authors of the goſpelt. 

* The word is derived from the Greek, ift, formed of 
tu, bene, well, and ayſ oc, angel, meſſenger. 0 ſuave; 
epiſtolas tuas uno tempore mihi datas duas ! quibus evangelia 
guæ reddam neſcio ; deberi quidem plane fattor. Cic. ad At- 
tic. 

The denomination evangeliſts was likewiſe given, in the an- 
cient church, to ſuch as preached the goſpel up and down; 
without being artached to any particular church. 
In which ſenſe, ſome interpreters think it is, that St. Philip, 
who was one of the ſeven deacons, is called the evanyel, 
in the 21ſt chapter of the Ads of the Gel ver. 8. Agin, 
St. Paul writing to Timothy, Ep. 2. C. IV. v. 5. bids him 
do the work of an evangeliſt. The ſame apoſtle, Eph. IV. 
11. ranks the evangeliſts after the apoſtles, and prophets. 
Hence, M. Tillemont takes the liberty to uſe the word evange- 
liſt in the ſame ſenſe. * Moſt of thoſe who then embracedthe 
© faith, being filled with the love of a holy philoſophy, began 
to diſtribute their goods to the poor, and after that went in- 
* to divers countries to do the office of evangeliſts, to preach 


to ſpeak juſtly and ſatisfactory thereof. The force and extent | * Chriſt to ſuch as had not yet heard of him, and to furni 


of a word is generally better conceived, and entered into, 
when a perſon knows its origin and etymolagy. 

It is objected, however, that the art'is arbitrary, and built al- 
together on conjectures and appearances; and the etymologiſt, 
are charged with deriving their words from where-ever they 
liſt. But the ſcience is certainly real, and as regular as divers 
others; having its proper principles, and method. 

It muſt be owned, indeed, that it is no eaſy matter to return 
into the ancieat Britiſh, and Gauliſh ages; to follow, as it 
were by the track, the divers imperceptible alterations a lan- 
guage has undergone from age to age. A ſober erymolog iſt has 
need of all the lights he can come at, to conduct 2 brin 
down words variouſly diſguiſed in their paſſage, and remar 
all the changes that have befallen them. And as thoſe alte- 
rations have ſometimes been owing to caprice, or hazard, it is 
eaſy to take a mere imagination, or conjecture, for a regular 
analogy ; ſo that it is nothing ſtrange the public ſhould be 


prejudiced againſt a ſcience which ſeems to ſtand on fo pre- 
carious a footing. 


EVACUANTS, in medicine, remedies properto expel, or car- | 


ry off any ill, peccant, or redundant humours, in the animal 


body; by the proper outlets, or emunctories. See Evacu- |- 


ATION. 
Of evacuants, there are divers kinds, diſtinguiſhed according 


to their various humours, and emunctories. Some, e. gr. carry 


off their matters by ſtool, called purgatives, or cathartics. 


— PUR GAT IVES.) Others by urine, called diuretics. (See 


IURETICS.) Others by preſpiration, called diaphoretics. 


(See DIArHORErics.) Others by ſweat, called ſwdorifics. 


Others by the mouth, called vomitories, or emetics. Others 


by the ſalival glands, as /calogogaes:, and others, laſtly, by the 
menſes, as menagogues and ariſtolochics. See EMET1c, Su- 


- PORIFICS, Oc. 


them with the ſacred writings of the goſpel.” 
EVANID, a name which ſome authors give to thoſe colours 
which are tranſient, or not of long duration.-—As thoſeinthe 
rain-bow, in clouds before and after ſunſet, c. See Co- 
LOUR, c. ; 
Evanid colours are the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe called faq. 
tial, and emphatical colours. See FANTASTICAL, _ 
EVANTES *, in antiquity, the prieſteſſes of Bacchus; 
called, by reaſon, in celebrating the Orgia, they ran about 2 
if diſtracted, crying evan, evan, obe evan | See Bacch a- 
NALIA. : 

a: hoc word is formed from Euav, a title, or appellation ef Ki 
chus. : 
EVAPORATION, in philoſophy, the act of exhaling the lu 
midity of a body; or of diſſipating it in fumes, or __ 
See VAPoUR. EE 
Common alt is formed by evaporating all the humidity — 
ſalt· water, or brine; which evaporation is either q 
the heat of the ſun, as in the ſalt-works Þy the * 

Sc. or by means of fire, as in the ſalt ſprings, &c. 
SALT. | ; ok 
By the obſervations of M. Sedileau it appears, that WT 
raiſed in vapour, exceeds that which falls in ran. 
RAIN. ookel on 4510 
Though the evaporation of fluids be generally | Gauteron, 
effect of the heat, and motion of the air; yet M. ſdews, 
in the Memoires de Þ Acad. des Scienc. An. dry and 
that a quite oppoſite cauſe may have the ſame de ſeverel 
that fluids loſe a deal more of their parts _ "he great 
froſt, than when the air is moderately warm. In the'cold, 
froſt of the year 1708, he found, that the —_— _” 
ſtill the more conſiderable the evaporation; and t loſt 


EUB 


loſt full as much as the warmer liquors that did not freeze. 
See FROST. b 6 
Dr. Halley furniſhes us with ſome experiments of the quantity, 
or meaſure of the evaporation of water,--- The reſult is con- 
tained in the following articles: 

19. That water ſalted to about the ſame degree as ſalt water, 
and expoſed ro a heat equal to that of a ſummer's day, did, 
from a circular ſurface of about eight inches diameter, evapo- 
rate at the rate of 6 ounces in 24 hours, Whence, by a cal- 
culus, he finds, that the thickneſs of the pellicle, or skin of 


water evaporated in two hours, was the 53d part of an inch: |. 


But, for a round number, he ſuppoſes it only a Goth part ; 
and argues thence, that if water as warm as the air in ſum- 
mer, evaporates the thickneſs of one Goth part of an inch in 
ro hours, from its whole ſurface; in twelve hours it will 
exhale one tenth of an inch. Which quantity, he obſerves, 
will be found abundantly ſufficient to furniſh all the rains, 
ſprings, dews, Se. See SPRING, e. 
In effect, on this principle, every 10 ſquare inches of the ſur- 
face of the water, yield in vapour, per diem, a cubic inch of 
water ; and each ſquare foot half a wine pint; every ſpace of 
four foot ſquare, a gallon ; a mile ſquare, 6914 tuns; and a 
ſquare degree, ſuppoſe of 69 Engliſh miles, will evaporate 33 
millions of tuns. See RIVER, Sc. 
20. A ſurface of eight ſquare inches, evaporated, purely by 
the natural warmth of the water without either wind or ſun, 
in the courſe of a Whole year, 16292 grains of water, or 64 
cubic inches; conſequently, the depth of water thus evapo- 
rated in one year amounts to 8 inches, But this being much 
too little to anſwer the experiments of the French, who 
found, that it rained 19 inches of water in one year at Paris; 
or thoſe of Mr. Townley, who found the annual quantity of 
rain in Lancaſhire, above 40 inches: He concludes, that the 
ſun and wind contribute more to evaporation, than any inter- 
nal heat, or agitation of the water. See Rain. 
30. The effect of the wind is very conſiderable, on a double 
account. For the ſame obſervations ſhew a very odd quality 
in the vapours of water, v2. that of adhering and hanging to 
the ſurface that exhaled them, which they clothe, as it were, 
with a fleece of vaporous air; which once inveſting the vapour, 
it thencetorward riſes in much leſs quantity. Whence the 
nantity of water loſt in 24 hours, when the air was very till 
m winds, was very ſmall; in proportion to what went 
away when there was a ſtrong gale of wind abroad to diſſi- 
pate the fleece, and make room for the emiſſion of vapour: 
and this, even though the experiment was made in a place as 
cloſe from the wind as could be contrived. 
Add, that this fleece of water hanging on the ſurface of waters 
in ſtill weather, is the occaſion of very ſtrange appearances, 
by che refraction of the vapour's differing from, and exceed- 
ing that of common air. Whence every thing appears raiſed, 
as houſes like ſteeples, ſhips as on land above the water, the 
land raiſed, and, as it were, lifted from the ſea, &c. See 
REFRACTION, 
9, The ſame experiments ſhew, that the evaporation in May, 
N. July, and Auguſt, which are nearly equal, are about 
times as great as thoſe in the months of November, De- 
cember, January, and February. | 
EVAPORATION, in pharmacy, denotes an operation by which 
the more aqueous and volatile parts of fluids are ſpent, or 
drove away in ſteam; ſo as to leave the remaining part ſtrong- 
er, or of a higher conſiſtence than before. 
Evaporation differs from exhalation, in that the former is 
practiſed on moiſt things, and the latter on dry. See ExHA- 
LATION, 
Evaporation is effected by ſetting a liquor over a gentle heat, 
to carry off the moſt fluid and volatile parts, without leſſen- 
ing 2 quantity of the other matters the liquor is impregnated 
Withal. | 


EVATES, a branch, or diviſion of the ancient celtic philoſophers 
the druids. See DRU. 
Strabo diſtributes the philoſophers among the Britons and 
Gauls, into three ſets : Bache, bards,, Ora lu, evates, and 
bpuBz, druids. He adds, that the bards were poets and 
muſicians ; the evates, prieſts and naturaliſts; and the dr=ids, 
moraliſts as well as naturaliſts. But Marcellinus, Voſſius 
| Hornius, reduce them all to two ſects, viz. bardi and 
druides.—-Laſtiy, Ceſar, Lib. 6. comprehends them all under 
the name of Druids. . | 
The evates, or vates, of Strabo, might probably be what 
authors, and particularly Ammian Marcellin. calls 
exbages: but . Bouche, in his Hiſt. de Province. L. II. c. 2. 
diſtinguiſhes between them. The vates, he ſays, were ſuch as 
took care of the ſacrifices, and other ceremonies of religion ; 
and the exbages, thoſe who ſpent their time in the ſearch 
and contemplation of the great myſteries of nature. See 


UBAGES, 
EUBAGES, an order of prieſts, or philoſophers, among the 


ancient Celts, 
me ſame with t 
Will have the enbages to be thoſe whom Strabo, L, IV. 


p. 197. calls O evares, or pates : on Which principle 


— 


Gauls.---Chorier rakes the eubages to be | 
be druids, and ſaronide of Diodorus : others | 


EVI 


there is room to con ecture, that the word ſhould be wrote 
Obs it being ealy to miſtake a r for a T. See Eva- 


TES, 
Be this as it will, the exbares appear to haye been a different 
order from the druids. 5 Dur. | 


EUCHARIST *, exchariſtia, the ſacrament of the ſupper ; 
or a participation of the body, and blood of Chriſt, under the 
ſpecies, or figures of bread and wine. See COMMUNION, 
SACRAMENT, SPECIES, T RANSUBSTANTIATION, Coxsun- 
STANTIATION, G. | 

The word in its ori 
thankſgiving ; being 
thanks. 

EUCHITES, or Eucniræ, a ſe& of ancient heretics, thus 
called, by reaſon they prayed without ceaſing ; imagining that 
8 alone was ſufficient to ſave them. See PRATER. 

I heir great foundation, were thoſe words of St. Paul, Epiſt. I. 
to the Theſſalon. Chap. v. Ver. 17. pray without ceaſing. 
The word is formed of the Greek, wy», prayer; whence 
tx la, the ſame with the Latin 123 prayers. They 
were alſo called Enthuſiaſts and Maſſalians. See ExTHUS1- 
AST. 

St. Cyril of Alexandria, in one of his letters, takes occaſion 
to cenſure certain monks in Egypt, who, under pretence of 


inal Greek, puyapca, literally im 
ormed of au, bene, well, and * 4 


reſigning themſelves wholly to prayer, led a lazy, ſcandalous 
life. The orientals, however, lay a further charge vn the 


Euchitæ, or Maſſalians. See MASSAL1ANS. 
EUCH OLOGIUM, erxoaorion, a Greek term, ſignifying, 


literally, a diſcourſe on prayer 
ayer, and Noc, diſcourſe. 


The word is formed of «oy», pr 

The exchologizm is properly the Greek ritual, wherein is pre- 
ſcribed the order, and manner of every thing relating to the 
order and adminiſtration of their ceremonies, ſacraments, or- 
dinations, c. See RrTuaAr.. | 
Fa. Goar has given us an edition of the Greek eucholegium in 
Greek and Latin, with notes, at Paris. 

EUCRASY, an agreeable, well proportioned mixture of qua- 
litics; whereby a body is ſaid to be in good order, and diſ- 
poſed for a good ſtate of health. See TEMPERAMENT. 

EUDOXIANS, a party or ſe& of heretics, in the I Vth cen- 
tury, denominated from their leader Ex4oxixs, patriarch ot 
—— and Conſtantinople, a great defender of the Arian 

rine, | 
The Exdoxians adhered to the errors of the Arians and Euno- 
mians; maintaining, that the ſon was ereated out of nothing; 
that he had a will diſtin& and different from that of the father, 
c. See ARIANS, and EUNOMIANS. | 

EVE, See the article VIII. | 

EVECTION, is uſed by ſome aſtronomers for the libration 
of the moon. See LiBRATI1ON. SOL Hu 

EVEN foot in poetry. See Foor. 

Even zamber, is that which may be divided into two equal parts, 
or moieties. See NUMBER. 

EVENLY eves number, is that which is exactly diviſible by an 
even number taken an even number of times; ſuch is 32: ſince 
diviſible by eight, taken four times. TY. 

EvENLY odd number, is that which an even number meaſures by 
an odd one; as 30, which is meaſured by 6, taken five 
times. | 

EVERARDS ſtiding rule. See the article SLIDING. 

EVERGETES, ereprerTag, a Greek term, ſignifying bexefac- 
tor; being formed of , bene, well, and yo, op, work. 
It is ſtill retained in our language, by way of addition, — wh 
thet, given to two princes, or kings of Syria, and Egypt, wha 
ſucceeded Alexander. Thus we fay, Ptolemy Evergetes king 
of Egypt; Antiochus Evergetes king of Syria aſcended the 
throne 139 years before Chriſt. : 

EVER-GREENS, a ſpecies of perennials, which continue 
their verdure, leaves, (Fc. all the year. See PERENNIAL, 


Co ' * uh 
85 theſe, our gardeners reckon twelve, fit for Engliſh air, 
viz. the alaternus, arbutus, bay- tree, box-tree, holly, juniper, 
lauruſtious, phyllirea, pyracantha or ever-green thorn, italian 

reen privet, and the yew-tree. See ANNUAL, PLANT, 


6. 
VIDENCE, a quality in things whereby they become viſible, 
8 — — the eyes, either of the body, or the mind. See 
KNOWLEDGE. AE . 8 125 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh evidence into formal and objective. 
Formal Evi | 2990; is the act of the intellect, canfidered as clear 
and diſtinct. : = 
Objective EviDENCE, conſiſts in the clearneſs, and perſpicuity 
of the object; or it is the object itſelf, ſo conſtituted, as that 
it may be clearly, and diſtinctly known. X 
Others divide evidence into moral, phyſical, and meraphyſical.--+ 
A thing is ſaid to be morally evident, ſo far as I have a diſtinct 


notion, or knowledge thereof, by unexceptionable witneſles : 
phyſically, ſo far as natural ſenſe and reaſon pointing out an 
thing, convinces me thereof: meraphy/ically, when Inter 10 


fully and clearly into the eſſence of àuy thing, that nothing 


can be clearer. 


— —— — 


Evidence, 


E VI 


Evidence, is the eſſential and infallible charactet, or criterion 
of truth; and is that, in effect, which with us canſkitutes 
truth. See TRUTA, : | 
If evidence ſhould be found in propoſitions that are falſe, we 
ſhould be compelled into error; ſince the aſſent we give to 
evidence is neceſſary. Whence would follow this impious 
polition, that God who made us, is the author of our errors, 
as he has conſtituted us ſo, as to put us under a neceſſity of 

falling into them. See ERROR. 

> It may be added, that as we neceſlarily love truth, and hate 
error, it ſeems inconſiſtent with the nature of a beneficent 
being, to form us with a love of what, we could not obtain, 
or not know whether we did obtain it or not: beſide, that if 
we ſhould err in things that are evident, as well as in thoſe that 
are not ſo, we ſhould ſometimes find contradictions in evident: 
propoſitions, as we commonly do in things that are obſcure. 
Evidence therefore mult be allowed the mark of truth; and 
thoſe things mult be allowed true, which carry with them 
ſuch a degree of evidence, as obliges us to aſſent to them. 
Whatever we ſee evidently agreeable to the things whereof we 
ſpeak, that we muſt acknowledge to be true. See Firn, 
PINION, PROBABILITY, (9c. 

The Epicureans allow of no other evidence but that of ſenſe; 
or that ariling from ſenſe, (it being a fundamental with them, 
that ſenſe is the firſt and primary cricerion ot all truth.) See 

_ FaxsnooD, and FALLAcx. 
By evidence of ſenſe, they mean that ſpecies, or image exhi- 
bited by the ſenſe, or phantaſie; which, when all impediments 
to a juſt judging, as diſtance, motion, medium, c. are re- 
moved, cannot be contradicted, or gain-ſaid. Wherefore, the 
queſtion being put, whether or no a thing be ſuch as it appears; 
the anſwer is not to be given, till it have been tried and ex- 

. amined all the ways, and by all the ſenſes that it can be an 
object of. See Stnse, EPICUREANS, c. 

EviDExck, in law, is any proof, whether by teſtimony of men 
on oath, or by writings and records. 
It is thus called, becauſe the point in iſſue is hereby made evi- 

dent to the jury. 


tracts, written, ſealed, and delivered. De Rep. Angl. Lib. II. 

EVIL, Malum, in ethics, a privation, or abſence of ſome proper, 
or neceſlary good; or of ſome due meaſure, or degree thereof. 
See GooD. h 
The ſchoolmen deny, that any thing is every way evi /; and 
reſtrain all eva, to be only ſo, qzoad hoc; i. e. as the thing 
wants this, or that degree of a certain quality, neceſſary to 
conſtitute it, in that reſpe&, good. There is nothing evil, ſay 
they, without ſome good in it wherein the v refides as in its 
ſubject; for, as every being depends on the ſupreme being, it 
cannot but be good, as flowing from the ſupreme good. 
Evil is either natural or moral; between which there is this 

relation, that moral evi produces natural. 

Moral EvIL, is defined a deviation from right reaſon, and con- 
ſequently from the will and intendment of the great legiſlator, 
who gave us that as a rule.--- This the philoſophers call inbo- 
ueſtum and turpe, as (taining the image of God, and ſullying 
our original beauty; likewiſe malum culpæ. 


or perfection of a thing, or to its anſwering all its purpoſes,--- 

Such are defects of the body, blindneſs, lameneſs, hunger, 

diſeaſes, death. This ſpecics is denominated zri/te, injucun- 
dum, naxium; and malum pence. 

Again, evil is either abſolute, as envy, impiety, c. or, rela- 

tive, as meat, which in itſelf being good, may be ev to a 


_ fon, c. | | 
Thus far the ſchools have gone in the nature and reaſon of 
moral and natural ev:/: a late ingenious author ſets the thing 
in another light, and furniſhes a much finer, and more adequate 

theory of moral good and evil, in his inquiry into the origin of 
our ideas of beauty and virtue. ta 
Moral evil, according to this philoſopher, denotes our idea of 
a quality apprehended in actions which excites averfion and 


contrary quality which procures approbation and lovetowards 
the actor, even. in perſons unconcerned in its natural tendency. 
This notion ſuppoſes an univerſally acknowledged difference 
of moral good and evi, from natural. Moral good, we all 
know, procures love towards thoſe we apprehend poſſeſſed of 
it: whereas natural good does not. How differently, for in- 
ſtance, are we affected towards thoſe we ſuppoſe poſſeſſed of 
. honeſty, faith, generoſity, c. when we expect no benefit 
from thoſe qualities: and thaſe poſſeſſed of the natural goods, 
as houſes, lands, gardens, health, ſtrength, c. So, whatever 
quality we apprehend morally evi, raiſes our hatred towards 
the perſon in whom we obſerye it; as treachery, cruelty, in- 


natural evil, as pain, hunger, ſickneſs, c. 


zled the moraliſts: the generality make ſelf- jutereſt, or ſelf- 
love, the ſource of them all; we approve the virtue of others, 


Sir Tho. Smith reſtraius evidence to authentic writings of con- | 


Natural Ev1L, is a want of ſomething neceſſary to the hene eſſe, | 


mau on account of ſome diſeaſe; as wine to a feveriſh per- 


diſlike towards the actor, eyen from perſons who receive no | 
diſadvantage rhereby : as moral goodneſs denotes our idea of a | 


gratitude, c. Whereas we love and pity many expoſed to | 
The origin of theſe different ideas of actions, has greatly puz- | 


as it has ſome ſinall tendency to our happineſs, either 
its own nature, or from this general conſideration that a 
formity to nature and reaſon is, in the general, advantageous,” 
the ' whole, and. to us in particular : and, on the con i 
diſapprove the vice of others, as tending at the long "ap. 
our particular detriment. | IO 
Others ſuppoſe an immediate natural evil, in the aQions called 
vicious; that is, that we are determined to perceive ſome de. 
formity or diſpleaſure from ſuch actions, without refle&in 
any diſadvantage that may any way redound to us from the 
action; and that we have a ſecret ſenſe of pleaſure ac 
nying ſuch of our own actions as are called virtxou;, w 
we expect no further advantage from them: but then they 
that we are excited to perform thoſe actions, even as we 


ſue or purchaſe pictures, ſtatues, landskips, c. from felt 


intereſt, to obtain the pleaſure which accompanies the a8; 
But the author juſt mentioned has ſhewn the miſtake fn, 
actions, he proves, have to men an immediate goodneſ and 
others an immediate evil, i, e. we perceive pleaſure in ſo 
and pain in others, and are determined to love, or hate the 
doers, without- any view of natural advantage, without 
view to future rewards or puniſhments, or even without 
incentiog to obtain the ſenſible pleaſure of the good; by 
from a very different principle, viz. an internal moral ſend 
or a natural determination of the mind, to receive ami! 
or dilagreeable ideas of actions, when they ſhall occur to 
our obſervation, antecedently to any opinion of advan 
or loſs to redound to ourſelves from them; even as we 
are pleaſed with a regular form, or an harmonious co 
ſition, without any knowledge of mathematics, or ſee; 
any advantage in that form or compoſition, different from 
7 immediate pleaſure. See SENSE, Goop, VII tur, and 
ICE, 


EvIL, or Kings-Ev1L, in medicine, a diſeaſe by the phyſicians 


called ſtramæ, and ſcrophulæ, conſiſting in ſcirrhous tu 
ariſing moſt commonly about the neck, but ſometimes alſo ou 
the other glandulous parts, as the breaſts, arm-pits, groin, 
Sc. See STRUME, and SCROPHULE. 

The kings of England and France, have, of a long time, 
pretended to the privilege of curing the fing evi by touch 
ing. The right, or faculty, it is (aid by * was originally 
inherent in the French kings; and thoſe of England only 
claimed it, as, an appendage, or appurtenant to that crown, 
to which they laid a claim. But ſome of our own monkih 
writers ſet the thing on a different footing ; and will haye it 
to have been practiſed by our kings, as early as Edward the 
confeſſor; which opinion the ingenious Mr. Becket has abun- 
dantly overthrown. 
Raoul de Pruelles, addreſſing his tranſlation of St. Auguſtin 
de civitate Dei, to Charles V. of France, ſays expreſly, vn 
devanciers, & vont avez telle vertu & puiſſance, que vous eff 
donnee & attribuee de dieu, que vous faites miracles en vitre 
vie, telles, fi grandes & fi apertes, que vous gariſſes q une tret 
horrible maladie que 4 foes x leſs A ads ab i, e. the ling. 
evil] de 5. nul autre prince terrien ne 2 bor: von. 
Steven de Conti, a religious of Corbie, who lived in the ea 
1400, and wrote a hiſtory of France ſtill preſerved in MS. in 
the library of St. Germains des Prez, deſcribes the practice of 
touching for the evil. After the king had heard maſs, a veſ- 
ſel of water was brought him, and his majeſty having put up 
his prayers before the altar, touched the diſeaſed part with bis 
right hand, and waſhed it with the water. 3 

atthew Paris will have S. Louis the firſt who praQiiſed t: 

others contend, that king Robert was the firſt who was 
this way. It is certain, we find no mention of any ſuch pte. 
rogative, before the kings of the 11th century, when that 
pros reigned. Fa. Daniel, hiſt. de France, T. I. p. 1033. 

olydore Virgil ſtrains hard to prove the ſame virtue in 
kings of England; but to little purpoſe. Favyn hilt. de 
varre, 1062. Wr 
The continuer of Monſtrelet, obſerves, that Charles of 
touched ſeveral ſick perſons at Rome, and cured them, 1 
ceux des Italies, ſays he, voyant ce myſtere, ne furent onque! 
emerveillez,. g 1 . 
The ſame virtue, we know not Pp what grounds, is _ 
monly attributed to a ſeventh ſon, born without any ez; 
between : as alſo to the chiefs of certain particular ax 5k 


| particularly, the eldeſt perſon of the houſe of Aumont in Bur- 


gundy. 


217 EviL. See the article HUNGRY. 
EU 


GY *, EvuLocraA, in church-biſtory.-——When , 
Greeks have cut a loaf, or piece of bread, to C0 


they break the reſt into little bits, and diſtributeit among 


. * ons 
perſons who have not yet communicated, or ſend it to pet 
2 are abſent; and theſe pieces of bread are what the) call 
5 be word is Greek, one, formed of u, ene, well; d 

ao, dico, I ſay, ſpeak, q- d. benedium, bleſſed- 
The Latin church has had ſomething like erlegt for i 1 
many ages; and it was thence aroſe the uſe of their hol fo — 
The name exlogy, was likewiſe given to loaves, - F 
brought to church by the faithful, to have them ble "Laſtly 


EUN 


Laſtly, 
made 


c. where he treats of exlogies 7 * 
elaine, c. 4. 
0 wer Bleſſed, and hallowed for t 


ps and prieſts, but even hermits, though laymen, made 
a under of it. Women alſo would 4 — An 


1 —_—_ 


FUNOMIANS, a ſect of heretics, 


* of the errors of Arius, and added others to them; as 


jcularly 
elf. See AKk1ANS. 
He re-baptized ſuch as had already been baptized in the name 
of the trinity: he had diſſembled his errors for ſome time, 
bat having at length made a diſcovery, he was expelled his 


e. | 
The Arians endeavoured to have him put into that of Samo- 
ſata, but could not effect it: in lieu thereof, the emperor Va- 
lens reſtored him to Cyzicus. - 
EUNOMIOEUPSYCHIANS, a ſe& of heretics of the IVth 
century, mentioned by Nicephorus, L. XII. c. 1. being the 
ſame with thoſe called Exzychrans by Soꝛomen, L. VII. c. 17. 
See EUTYCHIAN, | 
The author hereof, according to Sozomen, was an Eunomi- 
an, named Eutychus, and npt Eupſychius, as Nicephorus has 
it: and yet this latter writer only copies Sozomen in this paſ- 

e, ſo that it is paſt doubt, they both ſpeak of the ſame 
108. But on whoſe ſide the error lies, is not eaſy to decide: 
Valefius durſt not undertake to ſhew it; but contented him- 
ſelf to mark the difference in his notes on Sozomen, as Fa. 
Faonto has done on Nicephorus. 
EUNUCH *, erxorx0F, a term applied, in the general, to all 
who have not the faculty of generating, either through imbe- 
cility, or frigidity ; but more particularly to ſuch as have been 
caſtrated, or have loſt the parts neceſſary thereto. See Ca- 
STRATION, and ARCnH-Exauch. 
* 'The word is formed of wy ox, q- d. ledti curam babet, 

euardian, or keeper of the bed. | 
In England, France, oe eunucht are never made but on oc- 
caſion of ſome diſeaſe, which renders ſuch an operation ne- 
ceſlary ; but in Italy, they make exnxnchs, for the ſake of pre- 
ſerving the voice; and, in the eaſt, they make eanxchs to be 
nards, or attendants on their women. 
reat numbers'of children, from otie fo three years of age, 
are yearly caſtrated in Italy, to ſupply the operas and theatres, 
not only of Italy, but other parts of Europe, with fingers : 
though it is not one in three, that after having loſt their virili- 
, have a good voice for a recompence. | | 
avernier aſſures us, that in the kingdom of Boutan in the 
Eaſt- Indies, there are every year made twenty thouſand e- 
ruc b, and ſold thence into other countries. | 
The ie ſeraglo's of the eaſtern emperors, are chiefly ſerved, and 
gu 
nies, that the rich eunuchs in Perſia, and other countries, keep 
ſeraglio's for their own uſ e. 11 20 
By an arret of the grand chamber of Paris in 1669, it is ad- 


conſent of the woman, and all the parties on both ſides. 
Claudian has a ve 
A . 
an old woman, dreſſed up in the honours of the conſulate. 
The ſtory of Qrigen is notorious: that learned and pious fa- 
ther, upon a too literal interpretation of that ge in St. 
hew, c. xix. ver. 12. where mention is made of, eu,. 
ſo born from their mot bers womb; --» exnuchs who were made 
0 of men; -und exnuchs who made 
kingdom of heaven 2. caſtrated himſelf, . 4 
In the council of Nice, thoſe were condemned, who, out of 
an indiſcreet zeal, and to. guard themſelves from ſenſual plea- 
er ſhould make themſelves exxwuchs : ſuch as thus mutilated 
their bodies, were excluded from holy orders; witneſs Leon- 
tus biſhop of Antioch, who was depoſed for having prac- 
uſed this cruelty- on himſelf. And the biſbop of Alexandria 
excommunicated two monks, who had follovred his example 
du pretence of ſecuring * from the impetuous mo- 
tons of concupiſcence. 


evere prohibixi a ; 
58 8 againſt che making of exwscb-, or caſtrating 
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Nen lay hands 


Saviour's words in St. Mat- 


2 


Judged, that an eunuch could not marry, not even with the | 


- ſame time: the reaſon is, that it has two of its 


by eanzchs, And yet we have very good teitimo- | 


ſevere ſatyr againſt the exx#ch Eutropius, | 
ed conſul of Rome. He repreſents him as 


1 ˙ 


themſelves exnnchs for the | 


veral of the emperors made very | 


Euxucus, Euxvcni, is alſo the. denomination. of a ſeR of he- 


the, example of - Origen, who, | 


; propoſed by Mr. Huygens, and fince much ſtudied 


EVO. 


thew, made himſelf an eawnch; by cutting off the offending 


rt, as ſome ſay ; or, as others, particularly S8. Epiphanius, 
the uſe of certain medicines.---Theſe heretics were alſo 
called Valefians. See VALESIANS. 


| EVOLVENT, in geometry, a term which ſome writers uſe 


for the curve reſulting from the evolution of a curve ; in 
contra. diſtinction to the-evoluze, which is the curve ſuppoſ; 
to be opened or evolved. - See EvoLUTE. 
The evolute always both touches and cuts the'evolvent at the 
infinitely ſmall 
ſides in common with the evolvexz, or rather exactly placed on 
two equal ſides thereof: one of them withinſide that of the 
evolvent, i. e. on the concave fide thereof; and the other, on 
the convex fide of its correſpondent fide. So that the evolute 
touches the evolvent in two points; whence, inſtead of being 
a tangent, it is ſaid to oſculate the evolvent, and hence it is 
alſo called oſcx/ator, and circulas oſculator. See OSCULUM. . 
There is one, and but one ofculator, to each point of the 
evolvent ; but to the ſame point there are an infinity of other 
circles, which only touch, and do not oſculate. The oſcu- 
lator and the evolute make no angle in the place where they 
touch and cut: nor can any curve line be drawn between; 


as there may betwixt a tangent and a curve. See Angle'of 
CONTACT, ; 
EVOLUTE, Evorvrta, in the higher geometry, a curve firſt 


by the later 
mathematicians. See EvoLyexnT, and EvoLUT1oN. a 
The evolnte is a curve, ſuppoſed to be eyolved, or opened; 
and which in opening, deſcribes other cuxves. See Curve." 
To conceive its origin and formation 3 ſappoſe a flexible 
thread, wound exactly over the convexity of any curve, as 
ABCG;, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 20.) and ſuppoſe the thread 
fixed in G, and every where elſe at liberty, to A; Now, be- 
7200 to unwind the thread from the point, and continuing 
it to D, and throughout keeping it tight on the curve ſurface 
AB CG; when the thread is become quite ſtraight, and is 
only a tangent, F G, to the curve in the point 6 it is evi- 
dent the extremity A, in its progreſs to G, has deſcribed ano- 
ther curve line ADEF. * 
Here, the firſt curve ABC G is called the volte: each of its 
tangents BD, CE, c. comprehended between it, and the 
curve ADEF, is called a radins of the evolute, or radiut oſ- 
culi, or radius oſculator of the curve ADE, in the reſpeQiye. 
points D, E, c. And the circles whereof the oſculators BD, 
CE, c. are radii, are called circuli oſrulatores of the curve 
ADE F, in D, E, . And laſtly, the new curve reſultin 
from the evolution of the firſt curve, begun in A, is called 
the carve of evolution, ot curve deſtribed by evolution. | 


The radius of the EvoLuTE, then, is the part of the thread 


comprized between any point where it is a tangent to the vo- 
late, and the corteſpondent point where it terminates in the 
new curve. Which appellation radius is the more proper, as 
one may actually conſider this part of the thread in every (t 
it takes, as if it deſcribed an arch of an infinitely ſmall circle, 
making a part of the new curve, which thus confiſts of an 
infinite number of ſuch arches, all deſcribed from different 
centres and with different radii. 
Every curve, therefore, may be conceived as formed by the 
evolution of another. And we are to find that whoſe evo- 
lution formed it, which amounts to the finding the radius of 
the evolute in any point. For, as it is always a tangent to 
the generating curve, it is properly no more than one of its 
infinitely ſmall parts, or ſides prolonged ; and all its ſides, 
whoſe poſition are determined of courſe, 'areno other than the 
enerating curve itſelf. 3 
he ſame thread is alſo called radius curvedinis, or radius oF 
culi, by reaſon a circle deſcribed hereby, from the centre G, 
is ſaid to oſculate or kiſs it; as both touching and cutting at 
the ſame time, i. e. touching both the inſide and the out. 
See OSCULUM. | f | 
Hence, 19. The evolute BCF, (fig. Ho is the place of all 
the centres of the circle that oſculate the curve AM de- 
ſcribed by evolution. 29. When the point B, falls on A, 
the radius of the evolate MC, is equal to the arch BC; or 
to the a ate of AB, and the arch BC. 39. Since the ele- 
ment of the arch Mm, in the curve deſcribed” by evolution. 
js an arch of a circle deſcribed by the radius CM; the radius 
of the evolute CM is perpendicular to the curve AM. 4. Since 
the radius by the evolate MC, is always à tangent to the evo- 
late BCF; curves by evolution may be deſcribed through in- 
numerable points, if only tangents be produced in their ſeve- 
ral points of the evolute, till they become equal to their cor- 
.reſpondent arches. .. 5 had 
"The finding of the radit of evolntes, is a thing of great im- 
portance in the higher ſpeculations of geometry; and even, 
ſometimes, is of uſe in praQice, as the inventor of the whole 
theory, Huygens, has ſhewn in applying it to the pendulum. 
Horol. Oſcil. 3.---The doctrine of the cc of evolittes, 
js owing to M. Leiboirz © who firſt ſhewedthe uſe of evolazes 
in the n of fd * "m_ Wat of cu | 
d the radius of the evolate in vers 
4 See Wolf. Elem... Maib. 


8 equations to the ebolutes. 
with equation 7 5 Tom. 


EUP 


Tom. I. p. 524, ſeg. Or the Infivim. Petites of M. le Mar- 
uit de Þ Hipital. 

Vince the radius of an evolute is either equal to an arch of 

the evolute, or exceeds it by ſome given quantity; all the arches 


of evolutes may be rectified geometrically, whoſe radii may | 


be exhibired by geometrical conſtructions; whence we ſee why 
an arch of a cycloid is double its chord: the radius of the 
evolute being double the ſame; and the evolute of a cycloid, 
7 it felf a cycloid. See RæcriricAriox, CycLonD, Se. 


Varignon has applied the doctrine of the radius of the e 


late to that of central forces; ſo that having the radius of the 
evolute of any curve, one may find the value of the central force 
of a body, which moving in that curve, is found in the ſame 
point where that radius terminates: or reciprocally, having 
the central force given, the radius of the evolute may be deter- 
mined. Hiſt. de | Acad. Roy. des Sciences, An. 1706. See 
alſo CENTRAL. | | 
Imperfe# EvoLuTt. M. Reaumur has given a new kind of 
evolute undet this denomination. Hitherto, the mathematici- 
ans had only conſidered the perpendiculars lct fall on the 
points of the convex fide of the curve: if other lines, not 
perpendicular, were drawn upon the ſame points, provided 
they were all drawn under the ſame angle, the effect would 


be the ſame; that is, the oblique lines would all interſect with- 


in the curve, and by their interſections, form the infinitely 
ſmall ſides of a new curve, whereof they would be ſo many 
tangents. 

This curve would be a fort of evolxte, and would have its 
radii ; but, an jinperfect evolute, ſince the radiiare not perpen- 
dicular to the firſt curve. Hiſt. de P Acad. &c. An, 1709. 

EVOLUTION“, in geometry, the unfolding, or opening, of 

a curve, and making it deſcribe an evolvent. Sce EVOLVENT. 

* 'The word is Latin, evolutia, formed of the prepoſition e, out, 
and volvo, I roll or wind, g. d. au wawinding, or unrolling. 
See EvoLUTE. 
The equable evolution of the periphery of a circle, or other 
curve, is ſuch a gradual approach of the circumference to rec- 
ticude, as that all its parts do all concur, and equally evolve, 
or unbend ; ſo that the ſame line becomes ſucceſſively a leſs 
arch, of a reciprocally greater circle, till at laſt they change 
into a ſtraight line, In Phileſ. Trauſa#. No. 260. a new 
quadratrix to the circle, is found by this means, being the 
curvedeſcribed by the equable evolution of its periphery. 

EvoLUT10N is alſo uſed for the extraction of roots — pow- 
ers. See EXTRACTION. 

In which ſenſe it ſtands contrary to involution. See Ixvox u- 
TION. 

EvoLUTION, in the art of war, is a term applied to the divers 
figures, turns, and motions, made by a body of ſoldiers, ei- 
ther in ranging themſelves in form of battle, or in changing 
their form ; and this, whether in the way of - exerciſe, or in 
time of actual engagement. | 

It is by the evolutions, that the form, and poſture of a batal- 
lion, ſquadron, c. are changed; either to make good the 
ground they are upon, or to poſſeſs themſelves of another, 


thar they may attack the enemy, or receive an onſet more ad- | 


vantageouſly, h | 
The military evolutions, axe converſions, counter-marches, or 
wheelings, doublings of rank or file, & c. See CONVERSI- 
on, EXERCISE, c. | 
Fa. Hoſte, a jeſuite in 1697, printed a treatiſe of naval evo- 
Intions, in folio :---By naval evolutions he means the motions 
made by a fleet, ſquadron, or naval armament, in order to 
put themſelves into a proper diſpoſition for attacking the enc- 
my, or defending themſelves with the moſt advantage. 
EUPHONY *, Kreml, in grammar, an eaſineſs, ſmoothneſs, 
and elegancy of pronunciation. See PRONUNCIATION. 


The word is Greek, formed of tu, bene, well; and wy, vox, 
voice, Quintilian calls eyphonia, wocalitas ; Scaliger, facilis 
pronunciatio. i 

Eupbouia is properly a kind of figure, whereby we ſuppreſs a 
too harſh letter, or convert it into a ſmoother, contrary to 


the ordinary rules. There are examples enough in all lan- 


uages. 
EUPHORBIUM ET4NPBION, in pharmacy, a kind of gum, 
brought from Africa, in little roundiſh pieces, whitiſh when 


new, and yellowiſh when old, very pungent to the taſte, but | 


void of ſmell. See GUM. 

The principal uſe. of exphorbinm, is external; being a great 
ingredient in divers reſolutiye plaiſters, as well as ia tincture, 
and powder for ſtopping of gangrenes, cleanſing of foul ul- 
cers, and exfohating carious bones, 


Internally uſed, it is a purgative, but ſo violent a one, that it 


is almoſt out of doors, as tearing off the neceſſary mucus or 


covering of the ſtomach and bowels, and. occaſioning dyſen- | 


teries. Yet we are told the Africans, uſe it very commonly; 
but they firſt quench its fire in purſlain water. 


Its powder is a violent ſternutatory, and to be uſed very cau- | 


tiouſly, and never alone, but mixed with a ſmall quantity of 
ſome other powder, to guard againſt its intolerable acrimony. 


The gum we call exphorbinm, is formed of the juice of a 


. 


It has no leaves; but in ſieu thereof puts forth 


EUPHORY, 
EUPSYCHIA 
EURIPUS, ere:nos, in hydrography, properly fipnifies 4 


EuR1PUS has ſince become a general name for all fre) 


EURUS. 
EURO-Auſter. 
EURO-Nor at. ; 
EUROPEAN Hours. See the article Hour. 
EUROPEAN Ocean. See the article OckaN. | 
EURYTHMY *, reis, in architecture painting and ſculp 


| 
| 


E 


EUSTATHIANS, a name 


which they accepting, the church of Antioch 


tree, or rather plant, of the ſame name | | 
Mauritania: though the ſpecies of the tree, or Plane fend 
greatly controverted. he generality of our lateſt ; 
make, it a ferulaceous plant; and Mr. Profeſſor Her "all 


calls it the tithymalus mauritannus s J 
ſus. Hort. —— Lug. Batav. * anguioſus & ſpin 


a kind of long prickly eyes, or buds. Which buy fe 


that yield that gummy juice, called ep um 
Some authors will have it, that the 5 is LR 
plant by incifion ; others, on the contrary, ſay it oozes = 
taneouſly : rhe juice, we are told, is ſo very ſubtite * 
netrating, that the perſon who taps the tree, is forced to - 
at a good diſtance, and make the inciſion with a long pike 
otherways it gets to the brain, and occaſions dangerous inf 4 
mations. It oozes out in great abundance, and ig patheret 
a ſheep's skin, wrapped round the tre. 0 
Pliny tells us, that the firſt diſcovery of exphorbiumis ation 
to Juba king of Lybia, who denominated it from Eaplurlia 
his phyſician, brother of Muſa, phyſician to Auguſtys, F. 
muller aſſures us, that the plant, which yielded the exp bort 
wm of the ancients, is now unknown tous; but if wego h 
Pliny's deſcription, the plant called ſchadida call; in the Hy. 
ts malabaricus, mult be the ancient exphorbizm, This diſcs. 
very is owing to Commelinus, burghermaiſter of Amſterdam, 
and profeſſor of botany. 

Naser the ſame as excraſy. See EuckAsr. 
S. See EUNOMIOEUPSYCHIANS, 


certain ſtreight of the ſea, between Bœotia, and Euboa - 
where the currents are ſo ſtrong, that the ſea is ſaid to & 
and flow · ſeven times a day: in which place, as the ſtory com- 
monly goes, Ariſtotle drowned himſelf, out of chagrin, for 
not being able to account for ſo unuſual a motion. 


where the water is in motion, and agitation, 
The ancient circus's had their euripi, which were no other 
than pits, or ditches, on each fide the courſe; into which it 
was very dangerous falling with their horſes aud chariots, as 
they run races, 
The term exripas was more particularly applied by the Ro- 
mans to three canals, or ditches, which encompaſſed the cir- 
cus on three fides ; and which were filled occaſionally, to te- 
pms Naumachia, or ſea battles. on 

he ſame people called their ſmaller fountains, or canals in 
their gardens, exripas*s ; and their largeſt, as caſcades, &. 


niles. 


22. the article WI NDS. 


ture, a certain majeſty, elegance, and eaſineſs appearing inthe 
compoſition of divers members, or parts of a body, building, 
or painting; and reſulting from the fine proportions thereo!. 
See PROPORTION. | 
*The word is Greek, and ſignifies literally a conſonance, or 
fine agreement, or, as we may call it, a harmony of all the 
parts; being compounded of ,,, well, and geg, 7/99 
cadence, or agreement of numbers, ſounds, or the like things 
See Ryy THMUS. - Re : ; 
Vitruvius ranks exry#hmia among the eſſential parts of arch 
tecture: he deſcribes it as confiſting in the beauty of che cor 
fruQtion, or aſſemblage of - the ſeveral parti of the woll, 
which render its aſpect, or whole appearance FN e. C. 
when the height correſponds to the breadth, and the breadth i 
the length, c. See BurtDING, and ARCHITECTURE: 5 
* From theſe three ideas, (or deſigns, vix. orthography, | 
© nography, and profile) it is, that fame exryshmy, 225 
© and vennſta ſpecies edificts, does reſult; which 2 8 
© agreeable harmony between the ſeveral dimenſions; * 
nothing feems diſproportionate, too long for this, on. 
* broad tor that, but correſponds ina juſt and regular anne 
* try, and conſent of all the with the whole.” Evel 
Account of Archit. &c. See SYMMETRY. _ * 
USEBIANS, a denominstiom given to the ſect of — 19 
account of the favour and countenance, which Enſ Feir fl 
ſhop of Cæſatea ſhewed, and procured for, them at =" 


riſe. See ARIANS. eathotics of Antion 
refufat to ackoon” 


5 G 
in the IVth century; on occaſion of the 
ledge any other biſhop beſide 8. Euſtarbius, depoſed 5 * 


Arians. ; of 
The denomination was them during the omg 
Paulinus, whom the 5 A Eos ; 
the year when they began to hold t h 
* e Leontids of Phrygia, called the an. 
who was an Arian, and was put in the ſee of A* durch; 
red the Exſtathians to perform their ſervice in | jndif- 

Im, 


rently both the Arians and Catholies. 
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* nated in the general c 


. cor 2 38 Txt be. ye 
But this'deeree of the council of Chalcedon, at which aſſiſted 
upwards of 360 prelates, did not ſtop the progreſs of Ea. 


EUT 


This, we are told, gave occaſion to two inſtirutions, which | 


have ſubſiſted in the church ever ſince: the fitſt was plalmody 
in two choirs ; though, M. Baillet thinks, that if they inilituted 
an alternate pſalmody between two choirs, it was between 
two catholic choirs ; and not by way of reſponſe to an Arian 


- choir. The ſecond was the dozology, Glory be to the Father, 
ee 


and the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt. Doxorocy. 


This conduR, which ſeemed to imply a kind of communion. 
with the Arians, gave great offence to abundance of catholics, 


who began to hold ſeparate meetings z .and thus formed the 
ſchiſm of Antioch. Upon this, the reſt, who continued to 


meet in the church, ceaſed to be called Eaſtatbians, and that 


pellation became reſtrained to the difſentin 
' Flavianus, biſhop of Antioch in 381, and one of his ſuc- 
ceſſors, Alexander in 4$2, brought to paſs a coalition, or re- 


union, between the Ex/tath;ans and the body of the church of 


Antioch, deſcribed with much ſolemnity by Theodoret, Eccl. 
L. III. c. 2. é 


FuSTATHRIANS, Was alſo a ſect of heretics, in the IVth cen- 


tury; denominated from their author Ex/tathizs, a monk ſo 
fooliſhly fond of his own profeſſion, that he condemned all 


- other conditions of lite. 


He excluded married people from ſalvation ; prohibited his 
followers from praying in their houſes ; and obliged them to 
quit all they had, as incompatible with the hopes of heaven. 
He drew them out of the other aſſemblies of chriſtians, to 
hold ſecret ones with him; and made them wear a particular 
habit: he appointed them to faſt on Sundays; and taught them 
that the ordinary faſts of the church were needleſs, atter they 
had attained to a certain degree of purity, which he pretended 
to. He ſhewed a world of horror for chapels built in honour 
of martyrs, and the aſſemblies held therein. | 

Sevetal women, ſeduced by his reaſons, forſook their husbands, 
and abundance of ſlaves deſerted their maſters houſes. He 
was condemned in the year 342, at the council of Gangra, 
in Paphlagonia. 


EUSTYLE *, in architecture, a kind of edifice, where the 


columns are placed at a moſt convenient diſtance one from 
another ; the intercolumniations being all juſt rwo diameters 
and a quarter, of the column; except thoſe in the middle of 
thefronts before and behind, which are three diameters diſtant. 


See Tab. Archit. 7 44. See alſo INTERCOLUMNIATION. 
The word is Greek, being formed of gy, bene, well, and guaz;, 
column. | 


The ex/tyle is a medium between the pycnoſtyle and aræoſty le. 


See PrexOSTYLE, Ge, 
Vitruvius, L. III. c. 2. obſerves, that the exſtyle is the moſt 


approved of all the manners of intercolumniation ; and that it 
ſurpaſſes all the reſt, in conveniency, beauty, and ſtrength. 


EUTYCHYANS, ancient heretics, who denied the dupli- 


city of natures in Chriſt ; thus denominated from Euryc hes 
the 1 or abbot of a monaſtery at Conſtanti- 
nople. 

:The averſion. Eutyches bore to the hereſy of Neſtorius, threw 
him into another extreme, not leſs dangerous than that he ſo 
warmly oppoſed ; though ſome paſſages in St. Cyril, which 
raifed the unity of the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt very high, con- 
tributed, likewiſe, ro his deluſion. 

At firſt he held, that the logos, word, brought his body down 


with him from heaven: which was a near approach to the he- 


reſy of Apollinarſus: and though he afterwards teſtified the 


_ contrary in a ſynod ar Conſtantinople, wherein he was con- 


demned ; yet he' could not be brought to acknowledge, that 


_ the ny) of jeſus Chrift was conſubſtantial with ours. 
In effect, 


he did not ſeem quite ſteady, and conſiſtent in his 
ſentiments; for he appeared to allow of two natures, even 


before the union; which was apparently a conſequence he drew 


from the principles of the platonic philoſophy, which ſuppoſes 


: A pre-exiſtence of ſouls : accordingly, he believed that the ſoul 


Jeſus Chriſt had been united to the divinity before the incar- 


nation; bur then he allowed no diſtinction of natures in Jeſus 


iſt, Face his incarnation. 
See che differration' of Fa. Hardouin, de Sacramento Altaris, 


. wherein that jeſuit endeavours to unfold all the ſentiments of 


Entychians.. i 


This hereſy was firſt condemned in a ſynod, held at Con- 


8: and re-examined, and ful mi- 
| o Chalcedon in 451. The le- 
gates of pope Leo, who aſſiſted thereat, maintained, that it 
Was not enough to define that there were two natures in Jefus 
Chrilt, but infifted' ſtrenuouſly, that to remove all equivoca- 
tion, they "muſt add theſe terms, without being changed, or 
founded, or divided. AH 


ſtantivople, by Flavian, in 4 


<1aziſm * ſome bilhops of Egypt, who had attended at the 


_ Counc] jaimed openly, that Sr. C Til 
Nan NN their return ope J 


condemned, and c acquitted therein: which 


occaſſoned e orders; ſeveral. perſons, under pretence of 
* contending RY 


dil e ſentiments of St. Cyril, making no ſcruple 
of weakening the authority of the council of Chalcedon. 


The hereſy of the Eutycbiaus, which made a very great pro- 
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greſs throughout the eaſt, at length became divided e. 
ral branches. Ni — 7 — mention of no 1—.— 
twelve: ſome called Schematici, or Apparentes, as only attri- 
buring to Jeſus Chriſt, a phantom, ar appearance of fleth 
and no real fleſh : ers, 7 heodefraus, from Theodoſius bi 
ſhop of Alexandria: others, Facobites, from one James, u- 
cobxs, of Syria; which branch eſtabliſhed itſelf priacipally in 
Armenia, where it till ſubſiſts. See Jaconir Es. 
Others were called Acephali, g. d. without head, and Sever;- 
ans, from a monk called Severus, who, ſeized on the ſee of 
Antioch in 313. See ACEPHAL1, and SEVERIANS. . 
Theſe laſt were ſubdivided into five factions, viz. Axveete, 
who attributed ſome ignorance to Jeſus Chriſt ; the followers 
of Paul: Man that is, the black Angelites, thus calledfrom 
the place where they were aſſembled ; laſtly, Aarites, and 
Conovites. 
EUTYCHIANS, was alſo the name of another ſect half Arian, 
Ä 3 which aroſe at Conſtantinople, in the LV th 
y. 
It being then a matter of mighty controverſy among the 
* at Conſtantinople, 4 or no ef of God 
knew the laſt day and hour of the world; ticularly with 
regard to that paſſage in the goſpel of St. Matthew, c. xxiv, 
ver. 36. Or rather that in St. Mark, iii. 32. where it is 
expreſſed, that the Sow did not know. it, but the Father only: 
„ rp nn no ſcruple to maintain, even in writing, that 
the Son did know it: which ſentiment diſpteaſing the leaders 
of the Eunomian party, he ſeparated from them, and made a 
journey to Eunomius, who was then in exile. 
hat heretic acquieſced fully in Eutychius's docttine, that the 
Son was not ignorant of any thing the Father knew, and ad- 
mitted him to his communion : CIS dying ſoon after, 
the chief of the Eunomians at Conſtantinople, refuſed to ad- 
mit Eutychius ; who, upon this, formed a particular ſe& of 
ſuch as adhered to him, called Extychians. 
This ſame Eutychius, with one Theophronius, as was faid in 
Sozomen's time, were the occaſions of all the changes made 
by the Eunomians in the adminiſtration of baptiſm ; which 
conſiſted, according to Nicephorus, in only uſing one im- 
merſion, and not doing it in the name of the trinity, but in 
memory of the death of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Nicephorus calls the chief of this ſet, not Extychins, but 
Enpſychins, and his followers exnomioenpſychians, See Eu- 
NOMIOEUPSYCHIAN. | 
EWRY, an office in the king's houſhold, where they take care 
of the linen for the king's table ; lay the cloth, and ſerve up 
water in ſilver ewers after dinner: whence the office takes its 
name, 
EXACERBATION, the ſame as paroxy/m. See PAROx- 
YSM. 2252 
EXACHORD. See the article HExacuoRD. . 
EXACTION, in law, a wrong done by an officer, or one 
pretending to have authority, in taking a reward or fee, far 
that which the law allows not. | | 
The difference between eæaction and extortion conſiſts in this, 
that extortion is where the officer rakes more than his due : 
and e action, where he wreſts a fee or reward, where none is 
due. See EXTORTION. | 
EXAGON. See the article HExacon, | 
EXZERESIS “, in chirurgery, an operation whereby ſomething 
— uſeleſs, and even pernicious, is taken from the human 


* The word is Greek, Hape, which ſignifies the ſame, 
The exerefis is performed two ways,---By extradion, when 
ſomething formed in the body is drawn out of the ſame,---- 
And by 1 when ſomething is taken away, that had 
been introduced into the body from without. See LITHoro · 


MY, e. . MC 11 
EXAGGERATION *, in rhetoric, a figure whereby we en- 
large, or heighten things; making them appear more than 
they really are, whether as to goodneſs, badneſs, or other 
lities, 
* The word is formed of the Latin, exaggero, I exaggerate ; 
which is a compound of ex, and agger, a mound, or elevation 
of earth. 4 | . a 
EXAGGERATION, in painting, is a method of repreſenting 
things, wherein they are loaded too much, or marked too 
ſtrongly ; whether in reſpect of the deſign, or the colour- 


E raggeratiny differs from caricatoxring, in that the page per 
verts, or gives a turn to the features, c. of a face, which 
they had Sir the former only improves, or heightens 
upon what th 8 | 

e latter is a kind of burleſque on the object, and is gene- 
rally meant to ridieule- The former is uſually an exalting, 
or enlivening of the beauties of the object beyotid hat nature 
D / 

The painter is obliped to have recourſt to an exaggeration of 
colours, both om account of the ſurfuce of his ground, the di- 
ſtance of bis work, and of time and the air which diminiſh 
and weaken the force of the colours. But this exaggeration 
muſt be conducted in _ _— 1 to put the objects 

ir natural characters. jles. | 
88 EXALTATION, 


EXALTATION, Elevation, is chiefly. uſed in a figurative 


ſenſe, for the railing, or advancing a perſon to ſome eccleli- | 


aſtical dignity ; and particularly, the papacy, 
The term exalzatior, is in ſome meaſure appropriated to the 
pope, and expreſſes his inauguration, coronation, taking poſ- 
ſeſſion, and the beginning of his pontificate. See Pope. 
XALTATION of the Croſs, ExALTATIO CRucts, is a feaſt of 
the Romiſh church, held on the 14th of September, in me- 
mory, as is generally ſuppoſed, of this, that the emperor He- 
raclius brought back the true croſs of Jeſus Chriſt on his 
ſnoùlders, to the place on mount Calvary, from which it had 
been carried away fourteen years before, by Coſroes king of 
Perſia, at his taking of Jeruſalem, under the reign of the em- 
or Phocas. See Cross. 
he croſs was delivered up, by a treaty of peace made with 
Siroe, Coſroes's ſon;---The inſtitution of this feaſt is common- 
ly ſaid to have been ſignalized by a miracle: in that Heraclius 
could not ſtir out of Jeruſalem with the croſs, while he had 
the imperial veſtments on, enriched with gold and precious 
tones; but bore it with eaſe in a common dreſs. 
But long before the empire of Heraclius, there had been a 
feaſt of the ſame denomination obſerved both in the Greek 
and Latin churches, on occaſion, of what our Saviour ſaid in 
St. John xii. 32. Aud I, if I be exalted, or lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me. And again, in ch. viii. ver. 28. hen 
e have exalted, or lift up the ſon of man, then ſhall ye know 
that I am he. Fa. Du Soulier aſſures us, that M. Chaſtelain 
was of opinion, this feaſt had been inſtituted, at leaſt at Jeru- 
ſalem, 240 years before Heraclius. 
The feaſt of the dedication of the temple built by Conſtan- 
tine, was held, ſays Nicephorns, on the 14th of September, 
the day the temple had been conſecrated on, in the year 335; 
and this feaſt was alſo called, the exaltation of the croſs, by 
reaſon it was a ceremony therein, for the biſhop of Jeruſalem 
to aſcend a high place built by Conſtantine for that purpoſe, in 
manner of a pulpit, called by the Greeks, the ſacred myſteries 
of God, or the holineſs of God; and there hoiſt up the croſs 
for all the people to ſee it. | 
ExXALTATION, in phyſics, denotes the act, or operation of ele- 
varing, purifying, ſubtilizing, or perfeQing any natural body, 
its principles and parts; alſo, the quality, or diſpoſition, which 
bodies aire by ſuch operation. See MATURATION, and 
PURIFICATION. 
The term exaltation, is peculiarly affected by the chymiſts 
and alchymiſts, who imagining it to have ſome. extra- 
ordinary emphaſis,” are ufing it at.every turn.----Moſt ſul- 
phurous matters, much exalted, are obſerved to be of a red 
colour. . 
It is this exaltation of the ſulphurous part in ſtraw-berries, 
that gives them their agreeable, vinous taſte. Lemery.——A 
gentle and remperate heat of the body, eæalts and diſengages 
the more volatile parts of our food, and diſpoſes them for nu- 
trition. 
EXALTATION, in aſtrology, is a dignity which a planet acquires 
in certain ſigns, or parts of the zodiac; which dignity is ſup- 
poſed to give it an extraordinary virtue, efficacy, and influ- 
ence.---The oppoſite ſigu, or part of the zodiac, is called the 
lejection of the planet. See DEJECTION, 
Thus, the fifteenth degree of Cancer, is the exalzation of Ju- 
piter, according to Albumazar, by reaſon it was the aſcendant 
of that planet at the time of the creation: that of the ſun, is 
in the 19th degree of Aries; and its dejection in Libra: that 
of the moon, is in Taurus, &c.---Ptolemy gives the reaſon 
hereof in his firſt book de Quadrup. | 
EXAMEN, or EXAMINATION, an exact, and careful ſearch, 
or inquiry; in order to diſcover the truth, or falſhood, of a 
thing. & . 
The way of authority is, without compariſon, more eaſy, 
and better proportioned to the reach and capacity of ſimple 
man, than the way of diſcuſſion and examex. Nicole. 
Such a perſon had his houſe robbed ; and has made a ſe- 
vere examination of all his domeſtics, to find out the cri- 
minal. A ſtudent ſtands a rigorous examination to be ad- 
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EXAMPLE, in rhetoric, denotes an imperfe& kind or; 
tion, or argumentation ; whereby it is proved that indne: 
which has happened on ſome other occaſion Will 1 
2 on the preſent one, from the ſimilitude of the caſe 

s, Te wat of the Thebans, againſt theit neighb» Kg 
©® Phocians, was ruinous ; conſequently, that ap; the 
* nians againſt their neighbours, will likewiſe be fatal Ache. 

EXANTH MA“ rzaxenyma, in medicine, a Preter 

— or effloreſcence on the skin. See ERV Trion 
U 


C. 5 
* The word is formed of the Greek, efa/es 
x —— I flower, 47 work out. Frog, N 
xanthemata are of two kinds: the one only 4 4; 
of the skin; ſuch are che meaſles, the purple Yin uri 
—_ Sc. 0 * _ — little Sod, or — 
nding out from the skin; ſuch are puſtules 
See MEASLES, PUSTULE, c. g mai por &. 
EXARCH, Exaxcavs, in antiquity, an appellation oiven 
the emperors of the caſt, to certain officers ſent into Italy. 
quality of vicars, or rather prefects, to defend that * 
Italy which was yet under their obedience, particulate — 
city of Ravenna, againſt the Lombards, who had made the, 

' ſelves maſters of the greateſt part of the reſt. 
The reſidence of the exarch was at Ravenna; which «: 
with that of Rome, were all that was left the emperors "th 

"The firſt exarch was the patrician Boethius, famous for his 
treatiſe, de Conſolatione Philoſophie ; appointed in 568 by the 
younger Juſtin. The exarchs ſubſiſted about 185 years er 
ended in Entychius; under whoſe exarchate, the city of Ra. 
— was taken by the Lombard king Aſtulphus, or Aſtol. 
phus. | 
Fa. Papebroch, in his Propyleam ad Acta San. Mai, has 3 
diſſertation on the power and office of the exarch of [taly in 
the election and ordination of the pope. ; 
The emperor Frederic created Heraclius archbiſh of Lyon 
a deſcendant of the illuſtrious honſe of Montoiſſer; — 
him, we ſay, exarch of the whole kingdom of Burgund): 
a dignity, till that time, unknown any where but in Iraly, 
MARY in the city of Ravenna. Meneſtrier, Hf. & 

yours. 

Homer, Philo, and other ancient authors, give, likewiſe, the 
name exarchas to the choragus, or maſter of the ſingers, in 
the ancient chorus's; or he who ſung firſt: The word. 
or a-%ouz:, ſignifying equally to begin, and to command, See 

 CHoRUus. . , 2 

ExARCH of @ dioceſe was, anciently, the ſame with primare 
This dignity was inferior to the patriarchal, yet greater than 
the metropolitan. See PRIMATE. | ; 

ExAxcn, alſo denotes an officer (till ſubſiſting in the Greek 
church; being a kind of deputy, or legate 4 latere of the pa- 
triarch; whole office it is to viſit the provinces allotted him, 
in order to inform himſelf of the lives and manners of the 
clergy ; take -cognizance of eccleſiaſtical cauſes, the manner 
of celebrating divine ſervice, the adminiſtration of the ſacra- 
ments, particularly confeſſion ; the obſervance of the canons, 
monaſtical e affairs of marriages, divorces, Ac. But 
above all, to take account of the ſeveral revenues, which the 
patriarch receives from ſeveral. churches ; particularly as to 
what regards the colleQing the ſame. 

The exarch, after having greatly enriched himſelf in his poſt, 
frequently riſes to the patriarchate itſelf. See PATRIARCH. 
EXARCH, is alſo uſed, in the eaſtern-church antiquity, for a ge- 

neral, or ſuperior over ſeveral monaſteries ; the ſame that we 
otherwiſe call archimandrize : being exempted, by the patr- 
arch of Conſtantinople, from the juriſdiction of the biſhops; 
as are now the generals of the Romiſh monaſtic orders. 
8 6G | | 1 5 
In 493, Sebas was eſtabliſhed exarch, ot chief of all the ana- 
chorets within the territory of Jeruſalem. Du Bois. 

EXARTICULATION, a diſlocation of ſome of the jointed 
bones; or a breach of articulation. See LUXATION, and Dis- 

LOCATION. 

EXCALCEATION, Diſcalceation, or the act of putting of 


mitted to a degree of maſter, bachelor, doctor, c. See] the ſhoes. See Snot. 
DEGREE. | a Rs Among the Hebrews, there was lar law, . 
Self EXAMINATION, is a point much inſiſted on by divines, . and widow, whom her husband's brother refuſed to marry, had * 
particularly the ancient fathers, by way of preparation to re- right to ſummons him into a court of juſtice; and upon bis 
pentance. St. Ignatius reduces it to five points, viz. 19. A uſal, might excalceare him, 5. e. pull off one of his (h06s, 
returning of thanks to God for his benefits, 29. A beggin and ſpit in his face: which were actions of great 1gn0- 
of grace and light to know and. diſtinguiſh our ſins, 39. A miny among that people. | | 
running over all our actions, occupations, thoughts and words, | The houſe of the perſon who had undergone them, was 
in order to learn what has been offenſive to God. 4%. A | thenceforward called zhe houſe of the excalceated. 
begging of pardon, and conceiving a ſincere ſorrow for having | EXCAMBI ATOR. See EsSCAMBIATOR, and ExCHANGE; . 
diſpleaſed him. And 59. Making a firm reſolution, not to | EXCAVATION *, the act of hollowing, or digging 4 cavitf» 
_ offend him any more, and taking the neceſſary precautions to | particularly in the ground. hl 
© preſerve ourſelves from it. | * The word is originally Latin, excavatie, formed of ex 
EXAMILION, c. See the article HExXAaMIL1ON, c. cavus, hollow, or cavea, a pit, &. _ br the lie- 
EXAMINERS, in chancery, are two officers, whoſe buſineſs The excavation of the foundations of a building, by of 
is to examine, on oath, the witneſſes produced on both fides; | lians called cavaſſone, is fettled by Palladio at 3 fixt Wars un- 
upon ſuch interrogatories, 2s the partic to the ſuit do exhibit | the height of the whole building. Unleſs there beck 
for the purpoſe. "Yee nnen der ground, in which caſe he would have it ſomewhat 


CHANCERY... 
1. 
to | | See FOUNDATION, 
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XCELLENCY, a quality, or title of honour, given to em- 
baſſadors, and other perſons; who are not qualified for that of 
highneſs, as not being princes; and yet are to be elevated 
above the other inferior diguities: See QUALITY. 

In England and France, the title is now peculiar to embaſſa- 
dors; but very common in Germany and Italy. Thoſe it 
was firſt appropriated to, were the princes of the blood; of the 
ſeveral royal houſes ; but they quitted it for that of highneſs, 

n ſeveral ou lords aſſuming excellemcy. See HiGcHNess. 
The embaſſadors have only bore it ſince the year 1593, when 
Henry IV. of France ſent the duke de Nevers, embaſſador 
to the pope; where he was firſt complimented with excellency. 
After that, the ſame appellation was given to all the other 
embaſſadors reſiding at that court: from whence the practice 
ſpread through the other courts. See EMHASSADpo x. 
The embaſſadors of Venice have only had it fince the year 
1636, when the emperor and king of Spain conſented to al- 
low it them: | 
The embaſſadors of crowned heads, diſpute the giving that 
title to the embaſſadors ftom the princes of Italy; where the 

dice is not eſtabliſhed. : 

e court of Rome never allow the quality of exrellency to any 
embaſſador who is a churchman; as judging it a ſecular title. 
The common rules and meaſures of excellency are a little va- 
ried with reſpect to the court of Rome. The embaſſadors of 
France, at Rome, anciently gave the title exce/lency to all 
the relations of the pope then reigning ; to the conſtable 
Colonna, to the duke de Bracciano, and the eldeſt ſons of 
all thoſe lords; as alſo the dukes Savelli, Ceſarini, c. But 
they are now more reſerved in this reſpect; though they till 
treat all the Roman princeſſes with exce/lency. 

The court of Rome in their turn, and the Roman 1 
beſtow the ſame title on the chancellor, miniſters, and ſecte- 
taries of ſtate, and preſidents of the ſovereign courts in France, 
the ptefidents of the councils in Spain, the chancellor of Po- 
land, and thoſe in the firſt dignities of other ſtates, if they be 
not eceleſiaſties. 
The word excellency, was anciently a title of kings and empe- 
rors; accordingly, Anaſtaſius the . calls Charle- 
maign, his e-xce{lency. The ſame title is ſtill given to the ſenate 
of Venice; where, after ſaluting the doge under the title of ſe- 
reniſſimo, the ſenators ate addreſſed to under your excellencres. 
The Liber Diurnus Pontif. Rom. gives the title excellency to 
the exarchs and patricians. See TITLE. 
The Italians and French have improved on ſimple excellency; 
and made excellenti/ſſime and excellentiſſimo, which have been 
beſtowed on certain popes, kings, c. 
EXCELSIS. See Grox iA in excelfir. | 
EXCENTRIC, in geometry, is applied where two circles, or 
ſpheres, though contained, in ſome meaſure, within each other, 
havenot the ſame centre ; and conſequently are not parallel : 
oppoſition to concentric ; where they are parallel, have one 
and the ſame common centre. See CONCENTRIC. 
ſun's orbit is excextric, with regard to the globe of our 
earth; Mars is very ec eie, with regard to the ſun; that is, 
his motion is about a vety different centre. See EarTH, c. 
XCENTRIC, in the new aſtronomy, or excertric circle, is a 
circle, as PDAE, (Tab. Aftronom. fig. :) deſcribed from the 
centre of the orbic of a planet C, half the axis CE, as 
| 4 radius; See Farben. ; ele 
ExcexrRic, of excentric circle, in the ancient Ptolemaic aſtro- 
nomy, was the very orbit of the planet itſelf, which it was 
ſuppoſed to deſcribe about the earth ; and which was conceived 
excentric thereto ; called alſo the deferent. See DEFERENT. 
In lieu of excentric circles round the earth; the moderns make 
the planets deſcribe elliptic otbirs round the ſun ; which ac- 
counts for all the irregularities of their motions; and their 
different diſtances from the earth, c. more juſtly and natu- 
. rally. See Oftmt, PLANET, Cc. rage 
Anomaly of the ExcexTRIC, is an arch of the excentric circle as 
AK, intercepted berween the aphelion A, and the right line 
K L, which pafling through the centre of the planet K, is 
ran perpendicularly to the line of the apſides AF. Sec 
NOMALY, | | 
Excextric Ezzation, in the old aſtronomy, is an angle made 
by a live drawn from the centre of the earth, with another 
drawn from the centre of the excemtric, to the body or place 
of any planet; the ſame with the proſtkaphereſis; and equal 
to the difference, (accounted in an arch” of the ecliptic) be- 
tweetl the ſun's, or a planet's, real, and apparent place. See 
RosrRARAA Ess. e eee 
ExcextR1C Place of a 4p? in its orbit, is the place wherein 
the planet is ſeen from the ſan. See PLace. _ 
ExcexrRic Place, in the ecliptic, is the point of the , 
to which the planet viewed from the fan, is referred. This 
_ Coincides with the heliocentric place. See HEL1OCENTRIC. 
EXCENTRICITY: the &iſtance between the centres of two 
eng of ſpheres, which have not the ſame centre. See Ex- 
CENTRIC, e | 
Excentricyry in t e old aſtronomy, is the diſtance of the 
centre of the bf p planet, Rok the centre of the earth. 
ANET. 7 MESS 5 TH Dd THE 7G * . | 
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That the five platiets have ach an-exceatricivy; is atiowid oi 
all fides, and may be'eyinced — — 


| Chiefly this, that Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Merc 


a ury, 
at ſome times appear larger, and: @-6thers leſs; which cant 
only proceed from hence, that their orbits being excexrric-to 
the earth, in ſome patts thereof they are neare# us, aud in 
others more remote. But as to the excextricities of the ſun 

| and moon, ſome diſpute has been made. 
The moderns many of them hold, that the ſun and moon ap- 
pear ſometimes larger, and ſometimes leſs ;. not that they are 
nearer to us at one time than another, but becauſe they are 
viewed through different columns of air; which producing a 
difference in the refraction of their light, may occaſion. thoſe 
different appearances, Accordingly, we find very ſudden al- 
terations of the apparent magni of the moon; where no- 
gung but a change in the ait can take place. See Moon, and 

_ 


Thus Kepler, on the 2d of March, in the year 1588; found 
the moon's apparent diameter 31 minutes, preſentiy after 32 
1 / a , . * 3 
2", then 30“ 3/'; and the preceding day it had been 33“. And 
again, on the 22d of February, 1591; he obſerved the moan's 
diameter twice 31“, ſix times 32, ſever times 33“, and ix 
times 34. See D1AMETER. | I | 
They add, that when the ſun and moon are in the ſouthern 
ſigns, and conſequently lower, being then ſeen through a longer 
column of denſe air, they muſt appear bigger: conſequently, 
in the winter time; when the ſun is in capricorn, being ſeen 
through a greater quantity of air, he muſt appear larger than 
in ſummer, when, being nearer our zenith, the quantity of 
air he is ſeen through is leſſer. And the like may be ſaid of 
the moon. See Sun, c. | 
But others take the excentricities of the ſun and moon to be 
ſufficiently proved, both from eclipſes ; from the moon's 
greater and leſs parallax, at the ſame diſtance from the zenith ; 
and from the ſun's being obſerved to continue longer in the 
northern hemiſphere, than in the ſouthern, viz. 186 or 187 
days in the firſt, and only 178 or 179 days in the latter. Seo 
DistAxceg, HEMISPHERE, EARTH; (fc. - 
ExCEnTRtciTy, in the new aſtronomy, is the diſtance of the 
centre of the orbit of a planet, as C, from the centre of the 
ſun 8, i. e. the diſtance between the centre of the ellipſis and 
the focus thereof: called alſo ſimple, or ſimple excentricity. 
Donble EXCENTRICITY, is the diſtance between the two foci in 
the ellipſis; which is equal to twice the fingle excentricity. 
See Focus, ELLiesis, Cc. | 
To find the excentricety of the ſun : ſince the ſun's greateſt 
apparent ſemi-diameter is to his leaſt, as 32/ 43“ to 31/ 38% 
or as 1963“ to 1898“; the ſun's greateſt diflance rom the 
earth will be to his leaſt; as 1963 to 1898. Since the 
PS+SA=PA=3S6r; (Tab. Aftron. fig. 1.) the radius 
the excentric CP, will be found 99. and conſequent] 
SC=PC—PS= zz. Wherefore, CP being too, C 
will be found = 1658. 
Hence, as the earth's excemtricity 8 C, is ſcarce the ſixteenth 
part of the radius of the excentric CP; the earth's elliptic 
orbit does not deviate much from a circular one. So that it is 
no wonder a calculus, made on the foot of an ecentric circle, 
ſhould anſwer near enough to obſervation. And fince the 
excentricity; detetmined from the difference of the apparent 
diameters, (in obſerving which, an error of ſome minutes 
cannot eaſily be avoided) does not ſeem exact enough; no- 
thing hinders but that the eæcentricity, and the place of the 
apogee, may be determined on the hypotheſis of the excentric 
circle. 
EXCEPTION, ſomething reſerved, or ſet aſide, and not in- 
cluded in a rule. See RULE. 
It is become provetbial, that there is no rule without am e- 
_ ception ; intimating, that it is impoſſible to comprehend all the 
- particular caſes under one and the fame maxim. But is dau- 
gerous following the exceprion, preferably to the rule. 
Exczprion, in law, is a ſtop, or ſtay to an action. See ACT1ON. 
The term is uſed indifferently both in the civil, and common 
law; and in each, exceptions are divided into dilatory and pe- 
remptory. See PEREMPTORY. Kory 
Exception, in a general ſenſe, includes all the kinds of de- 
fence, or vindication, which a perſon, againſt whom a pro- 
ceſs is brought; makes uſe of to prevent, or retard its effect. 
See PLEA, c. 2 . 
The civilians reckon — —— of — viz. — 
tory, whereby the authority of the ju or court, iſal- 
1 dilatory, intended to defer, or prevent the thing from 
coming to way”; and peremptory, which are proper and per- 
tinent allegations, founded on ſome preſcription that ſtands for 
the defendant ; as want of age, or other quality in the party; 
or other matter, that may be decided without entering into a 
full diſcufſion of the merits of the cauſe. 
Exceyrive Conjuntions. See the article CONJUNCT ION. 
ExCceerT1ve Propoſitions, are thoſe wherein ſomething is affirmed 
of a whole ſubject, abating ſome one of the parts thereof, 
which is excepted by a particle, thence called an egceprive 
particle, or particle of exception. See PROPOSITION. 


n Thus, 
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— 


EXC. 


Thus, © all the ſects of the ancient philoſophers, except the | 
* Platoniſts, held God to be corporeal : covetouſneſs is inex- 
cuſable in reſpect of every thing, but time.” 

EXCESS, is diſtinguiſhed, into natura and moral: the firſt, is 
a part whereby one quantity is greater than another.---- Thus, 
we ſay, this line is longer than that; but the exceſs is incon- 


fiderable. 
The latter, is an aq wt or going beyond the juſt 
bounds and meaſures preſcribed for any thing. Thus, we fay, 


exceſs in wine, women, c. is prejudicial to the health. 
EXCHANGE, Permutation; an agreement, whereby one 
thing is trucked, or given, for another. See PERMUTATI1- 
N 


ON. | 
'The firſt commerce carried on among men, was by exchange ; 
people furniſhing each other mutually with what things they 
wanted : but ſuch changes were clogged with two conſide- 
rable difficulties. 19. On account of the unequal values of 
commodities: and, 29. In that every body had not juſt what 
might accommodate him he would exchange withal. See 
COMMERCE. 

To remove theſe inconveniences, money was invented for a 
common medium; and jnſtead of exchanging, buying and 
ſelling was introduced. See MONEY. a 

Vet there are nations among whom the primitive way of ex- 
change (till obtaius and even among the moſt civilized peo- 
ple, there are frequent occaſions, whereon they have recourſe 
to this merhad.---Such, for inſtance, is the trade of ſeveral 
Cities of the north, and Baltic ſea, wherethe French exchange 
their wines and brandies for woods, metals, hemps aud furs. 
See PIECE. | 

The commerce of bills of change is, itſelf, a mere trading 
by exchange; à truck of money for money; of money, for 
inſtance, which I have here at London, for what a merchant, 
or banker, has at Venice, Rome, Amſterdam, or Conſtanti- 
nople.---In this ſenſe, 

Excuaxdk properly denotes the buſineſs, or trade of money, 
carried on between one place and another, by means of bills 
of exchange, i. e. by giving money in one City, and receiving 
a bill ro entitle the giver to receive the value in another city. 
See BILL of exchauge. 

EXCHANGE, is alſo uſed for the profit, which a merchant, ne- 

otiant, or broker, mgkes of a ſum of money received, and 
15 which a bill of exchange is drawn payable in ſome other 
place, and hy ſome other perſan ; for the intereſt of his money, 
or the ſalary and reward of his negociation. 
This profit is exceedingly various; being ſometimes 2, ſome- 
times 3, 4, ar even 10 and 15 per cent. according as the al- 
Jay of che ſpecies differs, or as money is more or leſs plentiful, 
or bills of exchange more ar leſs ſcarce in the places.---This 
kind is ordinarily called real exchange, and ſometimes mercan- 
tile and mixt exchange. 
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the place where the bill is drawn, or that of the place where 
the remirance is tq be made: ſome pretend that it is the city of 
Lyons gives the law, or tule, for the price of exchange, 
to molt of the other cities af Europe. 
The word exchange, according to ſome, is derived from 
that perpetual alteration abſerved ih the prige of this exchange, 
which is ſometimes higher, and ſometimes lower; there being, 
ſametimes ſome what to get, and ſometimes to loſe thereby; 
and ſometimes nothing to be either gat or loſt: as is the caſe 
when the ec bange is at par. See Par. ; 
From this diverfity in the price of exchavge, ariſes that com- 
mon proverb, The exchange, and the wind are often varying. 
---But the more natural way of deriving the word exchange, 
is from this, that a man here exchanges his money for a bill; 
or that he changes preſent money for abſent money; or 
changes his debtor. | 
Exchange is not to be looked on as a loan; from which it dif- 
fers, in that in the one, the riſque, or danger, lies on the per- 
fon wbo borrows; and in the other, on him who lends. It 
likewiſe differs-from intereſt, in that exchange is not paid in 
proportion to the time, which intereſt is. See INTEREST. 
EXCHANGE, is alſo uſed in divets places for the profit allow- 
b of money for ano- 


This is particularly, called forall exchange, natural exchange, 
pure exchange, &c. 8 | 
EXCHANGE, is ſometimes alſo. uſed for the agio, or profit, al- 
 lowedfor the monies advanced in any one's behalf. Sec AO. 
ExCHANGE alfo denotes a public place, in moſt conſiderable ci- 
| ties, wherein the merchants, negotiants, agents, bankers, 
* brokers, interpreters, and other perſons concerned in com- 
merce, meet, on certain days, and at certain times thereof; 
to confer, and treat together of matters relating to exchanges, 
remittances, payments, adventures, aſſurances, freightments, 
and other mercantile negotiations both by land and ſea. | 
. In Flanders, Holland, and ſeveral cities of France, - theſe 
places are called bxrſes; at Paris and Lyons, places de change; 

and in the hanſe towns, collages merebants. 
.T hefe. aſſemblies are held with fo. much exactneſs, and mer- 
chants and negotiants are ſo indiſpenſably required to attend at | 


* 


The price of exchaxge is regulated according to the courſe of | 


EXC 


them; that a perſon's abſence alone, makes 
of a failure or bankruptcy. See 8 be ſuſpeſe 
The moſt conſiderable exchanges in Europe, are that of Am. 
ſterdam; and that of London, called the Royal Ex, 
See ROYAL Exchange. bag 
That of Antwerp was little inferior to either of them; (1 th 
port of that city was rendered impracticable by the Hoi 
to bring the commerce thereof to themſelves. en 
Even in the time of the ancient Romans, there were places 
for the merchants to meet, in moſt of the conſiderable Cities 
of the empire. That ſaid to have been built at Rome, in the 
year of the city 259, 493 years before our Saviour, unde: the 
conſulate of Appius Claudius, and Publius Servilius, 
called collegium mercatorum ; whereof we have ſtill ſome 4 
mains, called by the modern Romans Iaggia, the lodge; ang 
now, uſually, the place of St. George. Lee Coltxck. 

EXCHANGE, in law denotes the compenſation which the we. 
rantor muſt make the warrantee, value for value, if the 'and 
warranted be recovered from the warrantee. Brag, I. I 

= . N Ye Te * 
e ting s ExchAxcE, is the place appointed by the ki . 
change of plate, or bullion for the king's = See gin 
Thele places have formerly been divers; but now there i; on. 
ly one, viz, that of the tower of London, joined with the 
mint. See Mixr. 

Bill of Exchange, is a writing given by a merchant, ot other 
negotiant, to procure a ſum of money to be paid the 
thereof, in ſome diſtant place; in conſideration of a like ſum 
paid the writer, by the perſon in whoſe behalf thebillisdrawy. 
See BILL of exchange, ACCEPTANCE, and Drawn. 
What we call rechange, is the due, or premium of a ſecond 
exchange, when bill is proteſted. See Recnance. 

ExcnAnGE-Brokers, are perſons who make it their buſinef to 
know the alteration of the courſe of exchange, to inform 
merchants how it goes, and to notify to thoſe who havemo- 
ney to receive or pay beyond ſea, who are proper perſons for 
the exchanging and doing thereof. See BROKER, and A- 
GENT. 

When the matter is accompliſhed, that is, the money paid, 
they are to have for brokage 2 ſhillings per 100 pound ſterling. 
Though of late, the humour of gaining, and dea ling in ſtocks, 
hath ſo prodigiouſly increaſed the number of perſons who act as 
brokers, that their buſineſs, and their pay, is very uncertain. 

EXCHANGERS, are thoſe who return money beyond ſea, by bills 
of exchange, &c. called anciently alſo excambiators, and 
ſince remitters. See ESCAMBIATOR, and REMITTANCE, 

EXCHEQUER *, or ſimply CHEQUER, originally denotes a 
cheſs-board ; or a frame divided into 64 ſquares, or two co- 

louts, whereon to play at draughts, cheſs, c. See Cuess, (9c. 
„Ahe word is formed from the French eſchequier, which fig -· 

nifies the ſame. Hence, trees are ſaid to be planted 
wiſe, in quincuncem, when diſpoſed ſo as to formdi 
ſquares repreſenting a chequer. See Quincvnr. 

ExCHEQUER, is more particularly uſed for a chamber, ot apart- 
ment in Weſtminſter-Hall, conſiſting of two parts; the court 
of exchequer, and the lower-excheguer. See HALL, 

Court of EXCHEQUER, is a court whejch are tried all cauſes re- 
lating to the king's treaſury, or revenue; as, touching accounts, 
disburſements, cuſtoms, tines, Ac. See T'REASURY. 

It conſiſts of ſeven judges, ui. the lord treaſurer, the chan- 
cellor of the excheguer, the lord chief baron, and three other 
barons of the eæcheguer, with one curſitor baron. See CHAN 
CELLOR, c. 
The lord chief baron is the principal judge of the court. See 
BARONS of the exchequer. _ | 
The court of excbegrer is divided into two: the one of law, 
the other of equazy. | | ' 
All judicial proceedings according to law, are fliled, can 
baronibus only : but the court of equity held in the exchequer 
chamber, is corautheſaurario, cancellario, & haronibns , 
treaſurer, chancellor, and barons. | 
or a long tune after the conqueſt, there ſate inthe exebeqs*7, 
both ſpirizual and temporal barons of the realm; but of later 
times, there have ſat in their places other judges, Wo 
no peers of the realm, yer recain the original denominaton- 
The cm on opinion of our hiſtorians is, that this 8 85 
ereQed by William the conquerar, ſoon after” his hav . 
tained. the kingdom; and that it took its form from * 
cheguier, ot ſraccarium, eſtabliſhed in Normandy long $4: 
that time. lu effect, the two exchequers have this of 0 
mon, that the Norman was the ſupreme court of that 141 + 
; as l e.'Whereat - the great 1 . and 
judge finally of all concerns of e v4 
was ambulatory : and that the Euch exchequer WAS * 
of the highelt juriſdittiou ; that the a&s thereof were 1 Was 
be examined by any of the ordinary courts; and . 
the repoſitory gf the records of all che other cn? 1g tnt 
i was to be held in the king's court, and before him; dude df 
it was concerned in the prerogative, as well as the rer 
the crown. r | 1 
The immediate profits of the crown, as of franchiſe, ln 
tenements, hereditaments, debts, duties, accounts, chat- 
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chattels, all disburſements, ſeixures, and fines impoſed on the 


ſubject, c. are within the juriſdiction of the erebegner. And 


the king's attorney may exhibit bills, for any matter concern- 
zne the king in inheritance, or profits ; ſo alſo may any perſon 
finds himfelf aggrieved in any cauſe profecured againſt him 

on behalf of the king, or any patent by grant of the king; ex- 
hibit his bill againſt the king's attorney, Sc. to be relieved by 
vity in this court. See Cour, Kine, Ce. 
To this court belong two offices, the king's remembtancer's 


„ 


office, and that of the lord treaſurer's remembrancer. See Rx- 


MEMBRA NCER. 


this court, eæcbeguer. Du Cange is of opinion, it came from 
4 chequer-wrought carpet, covering the greattablein that court; 
or from the pavement of the court, which was chequer-wiſe : 
from the accomptants in this office ufing chegwers, or 


L 


4 


Authors are divided about the origin of the denomination of 


cheſ5-boards, in their computations : Nicod, from the court's | 


compoſed of perſons of different qualities, as the pieces 
1 in a cheſs- board: others, by reaſon people pleaded 
here, ranged, as it were, in battle array, as they do at cheſs. 


ſchiken, to fend ; by reaſon this court ſucceeded thoſe commiſ- 
foners called in ancient titles, miſſi domimici. Skinner, c. 
derives it from ſchatz, which ſignifies, treaſure : whence Po- 
tydore Virgil alſo writes it, — — inſtead of ſcaccariam. 
Laſtly, Somner derives it from ſchaleen, to raviſhz which, 
according (9 him, is the character of the treaſury, 

The lower EXCHEQUER, called alfo the receipt of the exchegquer, 
is the place wherein the king's revenue is received and diſ- 
durſed. See REVENUE, and TREASURY. 

The principal officers whereof are, the lord treaſurer, a ſe- 
cretary of the treaſury, a chancellor of the eæcheguer, two 
chamberlains of the exchequer, an auditor of the receipts of the 
exchequer, four tellers, a clerk of the pells, an uſher of the 
pt, a tally cutter, c. See TREASURER, CHANCELLOR 
of the exchequer, SECRETARY, CHAMBERLAIN, UNDER- 
CHAMBERLAIN, TELLER, PELLS, TALLY, c. 

Meſſengers of the ExXCHEQUER. See MESSENGER. 

Black book of the ExCHEQUER, is a book under the keeping of 

the two chamberlains of the exchegner ; ſaid to have been com- 
poſed in 1175, by Gervais of Tilbury, nephew of king Henry 
II. and divided into ſeveral chapters. | 
Herein is contained a 2 of the court of England, as 
it then ſtood, its officers, their ranks, privileges, wages, per- 
quiſites, power, and juriſdiction; the revenues of the crown, 
doth in money, grain, and cattel. 
Here we find, that for one ſhilling, as much bread t be 
bought, as would ſerve a hundred men a whole day; that the 
— of a fat bullock was only twelve ſhillings; and a ſheep, 
our, c. Larrey, P. I. p. 394. See alſo DomeSDAY. 

EXCISE, a duty, or impoſition, charged on beer, ale, cyder, 


and other liquors made for ſale, within the kingdom of Eng- 


land, Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed. See DUTY. 
Ide duty of exciſe, was firſt granted to king Charles II. by 
att of parliament, in the year 1660; during the life of that 
prince: it has been fince continued and augmented by divers 
parliaments, nnder the feveral ſacceeding princes, and extend- 
1 duly, as it now 3 ſtrong beer 
ale, is at the rate of 4s. and 94. - an n 
ſmall beer 17. 6d. x 2 | _— 
Now, brewers being allowed for leekage of beer, 3 barrelsin 
23; and of ale, 2 in 22; the neat exciſe of a barrel of ſtrong 
amounts to 4s. 1 d. and ; of a barrel of ale, 45. 34. 
N of ſmall beer, 15. 14. 19. H. 
he exciſe is one of the moſt confiderable branches of the 
king's revenue.----[t was formerly farmed ont: but is now 
managed for the king by ſeyen commiſſioners, who fit in the 
wag her: 4 office, receive the whole product of the exciſe of 
„ale, and other liquors, and malt, collected all over Eng- 
land, and pay it into the exchequer. See EXCHEQUER. 
Their ſalary is 800 /. per annum each, and they are obliged 
oath, to tate no fee, or reward, but from the king only. 
From the commiſſioners of exciſe there lies an appeal to five 
Others, called commiſſioners of appeals. 
number of officers emptoyed in this branch of the reve- 
nue, is oy prone Beſide the commiſſioners above-mentioned, 
and their ſubordinate officers, as regiſters, meſſengers, &c. 
is an auditor of the exciſe, with his clerks, c. A 
comptroller with his clerks : a regiſter; ſecretary; follicitor, 
caſhicr; teller; clerk of ſecurities; houſckeeper, doorkeeper ; 
an accomprant for the impreft money; general gauger ; gene- 
ral accompramts, with their affiſtants; meſſengers; a clerk for 
ſtationary wares ; examiners; cterks for ſuperviſors diaries ; 
; accomptants, examiners, c. for the London diftiltery, vine- 
5 cyder, c. alſo examiners for malt ; pervert and other 
eyors of the London brewery ; with affiſtants, and other 
officers, to the number of an bundred : generat and other ſur- 
veyors of the London diftittery, with other officers, to the 
_ dumber of 40; a coltetor, and ſurveyor of imported liquors ; 
* 2 land furveyor at the cuſtom-houſe, &. 
Ide yearly ſalaries of all the officers in the exciſe office, as 
computed by Mr. Chambertayne amount to 23650 /. 


Menage, after Pithou, c. derives the word from the German, | 


— Ä 
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Belide which, there are in the country collectors; 
ors; 
one hundred and fifty fuperviſors ; with ＋ L number Fro 
ferior officers 9 gangers, or ＋ emen; Which may make 
ö perſons emplo is revenue about 2000. 
The exciſe on beer, ale, and other exciſeable liquors, Ten 
a time of war, is computed to amount to 1100060 / 
annum, and is collected from above people. 
be duty on malt, with the additional duty on cyder, ke. 
amount to betwixt 6 and 7 hundred thouſand pound per an- 
nam; and are collected from more hands than the former. 
And yet the whole charge of the managing all theſe duties, 
$ not amount to twenty pence per pound; which, con- 
fidering every thing, is eſteemed an exactneſs and frugality, 
woe ag paralleled in any revenue lex ied in this or any other 


The rates, with the neat ace of the ſeyeral i 
exciſe, are as follow: Fit N * 
19. A duty of 25. 64. per barrel, whereof 15d. per I. 
mane caring his waeliy's lite ; and the other 15 4. 

ary ; appropriated to the civil government, 8 2608 
after a eduQtion of 37001. per week for annuities. n 
Neat produce, <* . n 
20. A duty of 9d. per barrel, granted 4 Will. & M. 
for 99 years, commencing Jan. 1692, charged with 
1243661, per ann. for annuities, and 7567 l. per aun. 150106 
on ſurvivorſhip. Neat produce, - - - 
30. Another 94. per barrel perpetual, 5 W. & M. 
tor payment of 100000 J. per aun. to the bank, 5 150094 
alſo ſeveral annuitles on lives. Neat produce, 
4*. Another 9 d. per barrel, for 16 years, continued 
4 Ann. from May 1713, for gy years, for paying 
140000). per ann. ou million lottery tickets; with 


annuities of 99 you, oe Neat produce 159898; 184898 
me 


---which, with tional duties granted in a 
later act may amount to - - - 

. A duty on low wines, and ſpirits of the firſt 
extraction, continued to the | 24th of June 1710. > 25267 


N , p 7 7 Nt Y 
2 he exciſe on ale and beef in Scotland, 5 4 33500 


Total. $1 3702 


EXCLAMATION, in rhetoric, a figure, wherein, by raiſing 


the voice, and ufing an interjection either expreſly or under- 
ſtood, we teſtify an uncommon wartnth, and paſſion of mind; 
and expreſs the magnitude of the thing, or the importance of 
the occaſion, | 
Such is, O heavens! O earth! c. ſuch alſo is that of Cicero 
againſt Catiline, O times! O manners! this the ſenate knows 
the conſul ſees : and yet he lives. Lives, ſaid  ? nay, and 
comes into the ſenate !----Or that for Celius, prob dis immor- 
tales! cur interdum in bominum ſceleribus maximis aut con- 
nivetis, aut preſentis fraudis penas in diem reſervatis -O 
eclarum 1 ovinm,. ut aiunt, lupum ! 
In Engliſh, the interjeQions O! or oh! alas! ot good God! 
are generally adjoined in an exclamation. In Latin they uſe O 
ben] eben] ah! wah! pro ſuperi! pro A atque hominum 
fidem ! ſometimes, however, the interjection is underſtood, as, 
wo is me! miſerum me! hoccine ſeculum! See INTERJEC- 
TION. 


EXCLUSION, that whereby a thing is excl«ded, i. e. ſhut 


out, or ſet aſide.—A crown imports an excla/ion from the pa- 
pacy: he appointed a ſtranger his heir, in ec luſion of his own 
relations; 

Great efforts were made towards the cloſe of the reign of K. 
Charles II. to procure a bill of exclu/ion, for ſetting aſide the 
* of York, the king's brother, on account of his deing a 
papiſt, 


ExcLUS1oNs, in mathematics. The method of Exctustoxs, is 


a way of coming at the ſolution of problems (in numerical 
caſes,) by previouſly ejecting, or excluding out of conſideration, 
ſuch numbers, as are of no uſe in ſolving the queſtion ; 
whereby, of conſequence, the proceſs may be regularly, and 


judiciouſly abbreviated. RESOLUT1ON. | 


EXCLUSIVE, is ſometimes uſed adheftvely, for the force, or 


with an excla/ive 


wer of excluding: as, a patent carries ] 7 
e excluſive yoices in the election 


privilege; ſovereign princes 

of popes. 3 $1 

Sometimes it is alſo uſed adverbially : as, marriage is allowed 

at all times, the firſt day of lent eæclaſive; i. e. Aſh-Wedneſday 

is not comprized in the permiſfion.---He ſent him all the Ga- 

zettes, from No 195, to Nꝰ 300, excluſive; i.e. all between 
thoſe two numbers, which themlelves were excepted. 


ExCLUS1vE Propoſitions, are thoſe wherein the predicate ſo agrees 


with its ſubject, as to agree with no other. See PRorostri- 
ok. -E. gr. Virtue alone makes nobility : nothing elſe ren- 


ders a man truly nob 


_ IN 
EXCOMMUNIC ATION, an anathema, or eccleſiaſtical cen- 


ſure, and puniſhment ; whereby a heretic is cut off from the 
ſociety of the faithful; or an obſtinate ſinner from thg com- 
munion of the . the participation of the ſacraments. 
See CENSURE, and ANATHEMA. | Th 


The power of excommunication properly belongs to thebiſhop ; 
but he may delegate it to any grave prieſt, with the chancel- 
lor, See BiSHOP. : | 
Every excommunication ſhould be preceded by three public ad- 
monitions, two days, at leaſt, diſtant from each other: but 
this is to be underſtood of excommunications impoſed by the ec- 
cleſiaſtical judge; for thoſe imported by the law, are incurred 
to all intents and purpoſes the moment the action is com- 
mitted. 
Theſe latter are called eæ communications by the canon, or late 
ſeutentiæ: and are ſo very numerous, that it would be diffi- 
cult, even for the beſt canoniſts, to give an exact liſt of them: 
there are 5o in the clementines; 20 in the bull cn domini, 
&c. . 
Rebuffe on the concordat, reckons up 69 penalties accruing 
n excommunication. 
. is founded on a natural right which all ſocie- 
ties have, of excluding out of their body, ſuch as violate the 
laws thereof, | 
Excommunication is either major ot minor, i.e. greater Or leſs : 
the firſt, which is that underſtood when we ſay, ſimply, ex- 
communication, ſeparates, or cuts off the delinquent from all 
communion and fellowſhip with other chriſtians ; diſables him 
from defending his rights, bringing an action at law, &'c.---- 
The ſecond, or leſſer, only excludes from the communion of 
the Lord's Supper. bee 
The greater communication, called alſo ab homine, is when 
a prelate, or his deputy, excommunicates any man perſonally, 
and interdiQs him all ſociety wich the faithful, all uſe of ſa- 
craments, c. . 
The leſſet excommunication is incurred pleno jure, by having any 
communication with a perſon excommunicated in the greater 
excommunicatiou.---And this too imports a privation of com- 
munion, but not an interdiction from entering the church, nor 
having commerce with the faithful. 
Anciently, the excommunicated were obliged to procure abſo- 
lution from their biſhop, and make ſatisfaction to the church 
in forty days time; otherwiſe they were compelled to it by 
the ſecular judge, by a ſeizure of their effects, impriſonment 
of their perſons, &c. In France they were allowed a whole 


ear. 
by an edict of S. Louis, in the year 1228, vaſſals, tenants, &'c. 
were giſpenſed, or freed from the oath- of fidelity, homage, 
c. they had taken to their lords, or ſuperiors, when excom- 
municate, till they had made their ſubmiſſion. 
In Spain, to this day, a perſon who is not abſolved from his 
excommunication it a year's time, is deemed a heretic. See 
HERETIC. 
There was a time, when the people were fully convinced, 
that the bodies of excommunicated perſons, unleſs they were 
firſt abſolved, could not rot, but remained entire for ſeveral 
ages, a horrible ſpeQacle to poſterity; as is atteſted by Mat- 
thew Paris, and other writers. And the Greeks are till of 
the opinion; and affirm, they have infinite proofs thereof; as 
is ſewn by Du Cange, from the teſtimony of a vaſt number 
of authors. 
By the laws, an excommunicated perſon was not to be buried, 
but the body flung into a pit, or covered with a heap of ſtones ; 
which was called imblocare corpus. See FUNERAL, c. 
In the ancient church, there were divers degrees of excommus- 
nication : in effect, excommunication did not always import an 
interdiction of the ſacraments ; but frequently, a ſeparation, 
or kind of ſchiſm between the ſeveral churches, or a ſuſpen- 
ſion of ſpiritual communication between the biſhops. 
But, afterwards, the occaſions of excommunication growing 
more frequent, they began to uſe it with leſs circumſpection 
and reſervedneſs. 
In the IX th century, the eceleſiaſtics were continually making 
. uſe of this ſpiritual weapon, to repel any violences, or affronts, 
offered them ; and time and —_— rendering offenders 
more and more obdurate, they proceeded, by degrees, to ri- 
ours unknown to antiquity ; as the excommunticating of whole 
amilies, or provinces; prohibiting the exerciſe of all religion 
therein; and even accompan ing the excommunications With 
horrible ceremonies, and direful imprecations. 
In the Xth and XIth centuries, the ſeverity againſt the excom- 
municated was Carried to its higheſtpitch : no body might come 
near them, not even their own wives, children, or ſervants : 
they forfeited all their natural and legal rights and privileges; 
— wee excluded from all kind of offices. Thus was an 
excommunicated king, reduced to the condition of a private 
man. | 
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they rendered it contemptible. Gregory VII. tempered it a 
little; exempting the wives and children of excommunicated 
_ perſons, from incurring excommunication, by holding conver- 
fation with their husbands and parents. 

To render the excommunicated ſtill more odious, the prieſt was 
_ obliged to ſtop, and break off divine ſervice, if an excommuni- 
cated perſon entered the church. Nothing of which averſion 
js any where diſcovered in the practice of the primitive church. 

At preſent we have but little of the terror or reſpect of our 


By thus ſtretching the power of the church to extravagance, | 


EXC 


fore-fathers, for excommunication ; and it is even j | 

Fang" 94 an abuſe, whenever impertinently employed. _ 
hus, the official of Tholouſe having excommunicated the 

cers of the Senechauſſe of Tholouſe, on occaſion of off 

fuſing to deliver up a priſoner; the official was condemned,” 
take off, and revoke the excommuntcation, It i [ 

abuſe to fulminare an excommunication againſt a king, oj; 4 

dom, or the officers thereof, for any thing relating to the 8 

charge of their offices. ; a 

The form of excommuenication in the Romiſh church, 1 

lated by Fevret, is to take lighted torches, throw them oa. 

4 with curſes and anathema's, and trample — 
2 to the rivgiog of the bells. * 90 

»-- Audtoritate dei patris omnipotentis lu, & ſpiri 8 

beate dei-genetricis Marie, omnium — L Ro, 

municamus, azathematizamns, & 4 limitibus ſandie n 
eccleſiæ ſegueſtramus illos malefactores, N. conſentaneoi 
& participes: &, uiſi reſipueriut, & ad ſatisfationem venerin; fe 
extinguetur lucerua eorum ante viventem in ſecula ſeculor 
Hat: Amen: Amen : Amen: Ex Emendat. Leg. Will. Conquet 
We have now none of this folly ; the ſentence is rely read, 
and the perſon remains excommunicated without Fire cer 
mony. W 13 | 
Petrus Bleſenſis aſſures us, that in England it was anciene 

the practice, only to excommunicate ſuch as had killed ane. 
cleliaſtic ; whereas they were put to death who had killed a 
lay-man.---But the reaſon was, they held ec OI 

reater puniſhment than death. | 

e have inſtances of biſhops, who have pronounced formal 
excommunications againſt caterpillars, and other inſects, after 
a formal, juridical proceſs againſt them, wherein thoſe ani. 
mals were allowed an advocate and proQuor, to defend their 
cauſe, See Exokc ISM. | 
Fevret relates divers inſtances of ſuch excommunications, in 
rats, mice and other animals, for infeſting a country, See 
the form of theſe excommunications in that author, Traite : 
P Albas. 
In the ancient church there were two different kinds of ex- 
communications in uſe: the one called medicinal, w 
perſons convicted of a crime by their own confeſſion, were 
removed from communion : the other called mortal, was ful- 
minated againſt rebels, who perſiſted obſtinately in their errors 
and impieties. 
The power of excommunicating was lodged in the whole church 
in general: this is, the biſhops and prieſts had theadminiltraii- 
on thereof, by and with the conſent of the people; which was 
practiſed even in St. Cyprian's time. But afterwards, they 
ceaſed to conſult the people about the mattet: the biſhop and 
clergy arrogated the whole power to themſelves. Recourſe, 
however, might ſtill be had to aſynod of the province, tojudge 
of the validity of an eæcommunication. 
It frequently happened, that churches excommenica*d each 
other, that is, broke all communion with each other, In 
which caſe, Du Pin obſerves, it might be dubious, which of 
the two parties was excommunicated and cut off fromthebody 
of the church, 

ExCOMMUNICATION was alſo praiſed among the Jews; 
who uſed to expel from their ſynagogue, ſuch as had com- 
mitted any grievous crime, See the goſpel 4. to d. 
John, ix. 22. xii. 42. xvi. 2. And Joſeph. Antiq. Jad. L. 
IX. c. 22, and L. XVI. c. 2. 

The Eſſeni, when excommunicated, durſt not ſo much as fe. 
ceive food at any perſon's hand, for fear of violating ther 
oath, but contented themſelves to liye on herbs; inſom 
that they frequently periſhed, and died for want.  Sge Joſep). 
& Bk L. 12 Nr e 

wyn, in his Moſes an n, diſtingui 2 
or kinds of excommunication among the Jews. The firlt, he 
finds intimated in St. John, ix. 22. The ſecond in St. Faul, 
epilt. 1 Cor, v. 5. And the third, in the 1ſt ep. to Corinth. 
xvi. 22. 

The rule of the Benedictins, gives the name ExcOMMUNICa” 

rox, to the being excluded from the oratory, and the com 
mon table of the houſe, in our inns of court called A con. 
moning. This was the puniſhment of ſuch monks 4s ce 
too late. 4 

ExCOMMUNICATION, or a being ſecluded, or eut off on: 

participation in the myſteries of religion, was alſo.in ule d 

der paganiſm. See MrsrEzr. , aff orat- 

Such as, were thus excommunicated, were forbid to 

tend at the ſacrifices, or to enter within the ms 

were afterwards delivered over to the demons and furl 
hell, with certain imprecations ; which was called 


Romans, diris devovere. als Mere 


Lt, Drads among the ancient . fo 4 

e ule of excommunication agai 85 

the communion of their myſteries, to ſuch as refuſedto 300” 
eſce in their deciſions. See DRuiD. the lbe⸗ 
EXCOMMUNICATO Capiendo, a writ directed 3 — 
riff, for the apprehenſion of one who ſtands obſtinatelj 
municated the ſpace of forty days. | have, his 
Such an one not ſeeking abſolution, hath, or 1 . 
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ExcoMMUNICATO Deliberando, is a writ direQed to the under- 


E X C 
certified into the chancery; whence this writ iſſues 


laying him up, without bail, or main-prize, until he con- 
nn Fimſelf, See War. g 


eriff, for the delivery of an excommunicated perſon out of 

priſon 3 upon certificate of the ordinary, of his conformity to 

the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 

ExcoMMUNICATO Recipiendo, is a writ whereby perſons excom- 
nunicated, being for their obſtinacy committed to priſon, and 
unlawfully delivered thence before they have _ ſecurity to 
obey the authority of the church, are commanded to be ſought 
for, and laid up again. C | 

EX ORIATION “, the act of raſing, or tearing off the skin 
from any part of the body. See Sxix. 

* The word is Latin, excoriatio, formed of ex, of, and corium, 
skin, leather, Oc. a | 
He had a grievous excor#ation behind, with riding poſt :---We 
alſo ſay, an eæcoriation in the throat, c. when the membrane 
that covers, or lines it, is tore by the acrimony of a humour, 
a medicine, or the like; which is ordinarily the caſe in what 
we call a ſore throat. | 

EXCORTICATION, the act of ſtripping off the cortex, or 
bark, from any thing; called alſo decortication. See BARK, and 
DECORTICATION. 

EXCREMENT, that which is evacuated, or excreted, out of 
the body of an animal, after digeſtion ; being what in other 
reſpects is ſuperfluous and prejudicial thereto. See EXcRET1ON. 
Excrement, is all that matter taken in by way of food, which 
cannot be aſſimilated; and which, of conſequence, not grow- 
ing or adhering to the body, wanders about through the laxer, 
and more patent parts thereof, till it be ejected. 

The urine and feces, or facal matter, are the great excre- 
ments, expelled from the bladder and the inteſtines, by ſtool, 
dc. See URIXEk, F&ACAL Matter, &c. 

The matter of inſenſible perſpiration is alſo an excrement, and 
a more conſiderable one than either of the others. See PER- 
SPIRATION. 

Among excrements, are likewiſe ordinarily ranked, divers hu- 
mours and matters, ſeparated from the blood by the ſeveral 
ſtrainers, or emunctories of the body, though far from being 
uſeleſs, but ſerving divers valuable purpoſes of the oecono- 
my, Such are the cerumen, or ear-wax ; the mucus of the 
noſe; lachrymæ, or tears; ſaliva, bile, lympha, 'menſes, lo- 
chia, c. See CERUMEN, Mucus, TEARS, SALIVA, BILE, 
MENsEs, e. 

Some hold ambergreaſe an excrement of the whale; others, 
an excrement of the ſea. Sce AMBERGKIS. 

All foods conſiſt of two ſorts of parts, the one nutritious, the 
other excrementitions. See FOOD. _ | 

EXCREMENT, is alſo attributed, by way of analogy, to plants. 
--- Thus gums, divers juices, balms, Ec. iſſuing ſpontaneouſ- 
ly from their teſpective trees, are ſometimes called excrements. 
See GUM, BaLSAM, &. 

EXCRESCENCE *, in chirurgery, denores ſuperfluous, or 
luxuriant fleſh, or other matter, growing on certain parts of 
the bodies of animals, contrary to, or beyond the ordinary 
ſtructure, and diſpoſition of nature. 


* The word is formed of the Latin ex, and creſco, I grow; g. d. 


ſomething that grows from, or out of another. 
Such are wens, warts, ficus's, polypus's, c. Such alſo are 
the woman's horns lately ſhewn in London; a parallel caſe 
to which ſee in the Philoſoph. Tranſack. NY 297. 

Natural, or cuſtomary excreſcences, as thoſe of bones, &c. 
are called by phyficians apophyſes. See APOPHYSIS. _ 
EXCRETION *, in medicine, the act of expelling or ejecting 

out of the body, ſome humour that is uſeleſs, or even hurtful 
thereto, See EXCREMENT. 

The word is formed of the Latin, excernere, to excern, ſeparate. 
Moſt criſes are effected by excretion; as fluxes of blood and 
urine, ſweats, vomitings, looſeneſſes, Ac. See FLux, HE&- 
MORRHAGE, c. Fa f 

EXCRETORY, in anatomy, is applied to certain little ducts, 
or veſſels, in the tabric of the glands. See GLAND. 
Excretory duds are the tubes through which the humours ſe- 
parated in the ſeveral glands, are emitted, or diſcharged out of 
the gland, into ſome convenient receptacle, or emunctory. 
See SECRETION, and EMUNCTORY. | 2 i 
A capillary artery, to which a capillary vein is joined; with 
an 27 duct, convolved, or wound together, make up 
the _— the glands, the organs of ſecretion. T he excre- 
toryduQts ſpring from the extremities of the arteries and veins, 
and carry off a liquor ſeparated from the blood. Drake. The 
lymphatic glands, have either lymphæducts for their excre- 
tory dudts, or lacteal veſſels, as in the meſentery. Id.— The 
muſcles of thoſe two bones being contracted, they compreſs 
the bag, and ſqueeze out the liquor through two excrezory 

uQts, terminating in the two gums of the great teeth of the 


Y D. = N 
EXCURSION in aſtronomy. See the article ELONGAT1ON. 
Circles of Excuxstox, are circles parallel to the ecliptic, at 
ſuch diſtance from ir, as is capable of bounding, or compre- 
"—_—_ 1 greateſt digreſſions, or eæcurſions, of the planets 
OL. 9 
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from the ſame; s common o degrees. Se 
ee which is commonly fixed at to degrees. See 
AT, in church diſcipline, a Latin term, uſed for a permit. 

ſion, which a biſhop grants a prieſt to go out of his . 
or an abbot, to a religious, to go out of his monaſtery. f 
The word is alſo uſed in ſeveral great ſchools, for leave given 
a ſcholar, or ſtudent, to go out. His maſter has given bim 


an exeat. 

EXECUTED Fine. See the article Fixx. 

EXECUTION, the act of execaring, i, e. of accompliſhing, 
Nan atchieving any thing, to be done. See Accow- 


We ſay, the execution of a teſt : 1 ; 
. of a building, or the like. e 6 er per 3 
ExECUT1oN 1s particularly uſed in the French muſic, for the 
manner of ſinging, or of the performance of a ſong. 
As to the manner of ſinging, called in France, execation; no 
nation may, with any probability, diſpute it with the French. 
It the French, by their commerce with the Italians, have gai- 
ned a bolder compoſition ; the Italians have made their advan- 
tage of the French, in learning of them a more polite, 
1 moving, and exquiſite execution. St. Evremont. 
XECUTION, in common law, fignifies the laſt performance 
an act; as of a writ, 3 or the like. FOR * 
EXECUTION of a judgment, is the obtaining poſſeſſion of atiy thing 


. recovered by judgment of law. See JUDGMENT. 


There are two forts of executions; one final; another with a 
quonſque, as only tending to an end. 


dant's goods, or extendeth his lands, and delivers them to the 
plaintiff; for this the party accepts in ſatisfaction: and this is 
the ag of the ſuit, and all that the king's writ commands to 
e done. 
EXECUTION with a quonſque, is that which only tends to an end; 
as in the caſe of a capras ad ſatisfaciendum, &c. 
This is not final, but the body of the party is to be taken, tothe 
intent and purpoſe to ſatisfy the plaintiff; and his impriſonment 
is not abſolute, but till he doth ſatisfy : ſo that the body is þut 
a pledge for the debt. | 73 
Tenant by EXECUTION. See TENA NT. 8 
Military Exxcur tox, is the pillage, or plundering of a coun- 
* by the enemies army. 11 
be towns and villages of the province were required to pay 
contribution, on penalty of military execution, See CONTR1- 
BUTION, and MILITARY. 
EXECUTIONE facienda, a writ commanding execation; of 
a judgment. See JUDGMENT. * 
EXECUT1ONE facienda in withernamium, lies for taking his cat- 
tle, who had formerly conveyed out of the county the cattle 
of another. See W1ITHERNAM., 5 
EXECUTOR *, a perſon nominated by a teſtator, to take care 
to ſce his will, and teſtament, executed or performed and his 
effects diſpoſed of accordiug to the tenor of the will. See 
TESTAMENT. 
The teſtaments made in Latin in the XIVth century, call ex- 
ecutors, proviſores teſlamentarii. 
An executor is either univerſal, as having the charge and diſ- 
poſal of the whole; or, only particular, inſtructed with ſome 
articular branch thereof, | 
y the French law, an execator ſhould be ſeized of all the 
moveables of the deceaſed during one year; at the end where- 
of he is to account for them, To the validity of a teſtament, 
it is not neceſſary there be an executor nominated therein. 
EXECUTOR de ſox tort, or of his own wrong, is he who takes 
on him the office of an executor by intruſion, not being con- 
ſtituted thereto by the teſtator, or deceaſed, nor authorized by 
the ordinary to adminiſter. | 1 
EX ECU TO RL, that which has, or carries with it a ſufficient 
authority for being executed. See EXECUTION. | 
A contra is only, execxtory, when it is in form, and ſealed : 
the great ſeal of England is execatory throughout the whole 
iſland. See SEAL. | | 
ExEcuToRY Fine. See the article FINE. £24 
EXEDENS Herpes. See the article HERPES. 5 : 
EXEDR *, among the ancients, were places wherein the phi- 
loſophers, ſophiſts, rhetors, &c. uſed to hold their confe- 
rences, and diſputes. | 11 
* The word is pure Greek, a, which ſignifies the ſame. 
M. Perrault is of opinion, the exedre were a ſort of little aca- 
demies, where the men of learning met together. See AcA- 
DEMY. | 
Budzus rather thinks, that what the ancients called exedre, 
might anſwer to what we call chapters in the cloiſters of 
monks, or collegiate churches. 
EXEGESIS, ezaruzzg, a term ſometimes uſed by the learned, 
to ſignify explication. See ExposSIT1ON. | 
Several 2 of the Bible are of opinion, that in three 
ages o 
mu s, the firſt Syriac, and the ſecond Greek or Latin, but 
both ſignifying the ſame thing; the ſecond is only an e cſis, 
or explanation of the firſt. See ABBOT. | 
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ExEGES1S is alſo uſed for an entire diſcourſe by way of explica- 
tion, or comment, on any thing. f 

ExEGESIS Numeroſa, or Lincalis, ſignifies the numeral, or lineal 
ſolution, or extraction of roots, out of adfected equations; 
firſt invented by Viera.-.-Ozanam calls it Ia rhetique. See Ex- 
TRACTION of Roots. 

EXEGETES*, among the Athenians, perſons learned in the 
laws, whom the judges us'd to conſult in capital cauies. 


* The word is Greek, Efie, formed of E.., I explain. 


EXEGETICA, in algebra, the art of finding, either in num- 
bers or lines, the roots of the equation of a problem, accor- 
ding as the problem is either numerical, or geometrical. See 
Roor, and EQUATION. | 

EXEMPLAR, a model, or original, to be imitated, or copi- 
ed. See Moner., c. 

ExEMPLAR alſo denotes the idea, or image, conceiv'd, or for- 
med = the mind of the artiſt, whereby he conducts his 
work. 

Such is the idea of Cæſar, whicha painter has in his mind when 

he goes to make a picture of Cæſar. 

mY exemplar is ordinarily number'd among the cauſes. See 
AUSE. 

EXEMPLIFICATION of letters patent, denotes an exem- 
plar, or copy of letters patent, made from the inrolment 
thereof; and ſeal'd with the great ſeal of England. See PA- 
TENT, 

Such exemplifications are as effe ctual to be ſhewed, or pleaded, 
as the letters patent themſelves, 

EXEMPTION, a privilege, or diſpenſation, whereby a perſon 
* excepted out of ſome general rule. See PRIVILEGE, 

C. | 

Exemption is particularly applied to churches, chappels, and 
monaſteries, which have a privilege given them by the popes, 
or princes, whereby they are exempted from the juriſdicti- 
on of the biſhop, or ordinary. See CHAPPEL, ORDINARY, 


C. 

The council of Conſtance revoked all exemptions, to reſtore 
to the general law, weakened and diminiſhed by a relaxation 
of ſeveral ages, its ancient force and vigour; and make it e- 
very where obtain in all its latitude. 

The firſt exemptions granted to monks were only for the li- 
berty of electing their abbot, independently on the biſhop ; 
and not to ſcreen them from the regular juriſdiction of the 
biſhops. The pretence for theſe exemptions was, that the bi- 
ſhops abuſed their authority, and exacted extravagant dues on 
the monaſteries in their dependance. But the real cauſe was, 
rather, that the monaſteries, being fallen from the ſeverity of 
their rules, did not care for in pectors ſo near at hand, and 
therefore ſollicited exemptions at Rome. 8 
As this was to derogate from the common laws, the popes 
were a you while very reſerved in the point ; and ſeldom 
ranted them, but with the conſent of the biſhops themſelves. 
ut, by degrees, the popes began to aſſume a power of grant- 
ing ſuch exemptions at pleaſure; and made their account of 
the indulgence of the biſhops, who were not ſufficiently ap- 
prehenſive of all the conſequences. Accordingly, they fa- 
voured whole orders with the privilege of exemption, as the 
Ciſtercians, Dominicans, Carthuſians, Jeſuits, % 
Things, at length, were brought to ſuch a paſs, that there was 
a neceſſity for putting a check to exemptions; accordingly, 
the council of Trent prohibited, and declared them null for 
thefuture ; confirming only ſuch as were well founded, on le- 
al conceſſions from the holy ſee. 

EXERCISE, a repetition of any operation, for the ſtrengthen- 
ing, or retaining of a habit. See Hapir. 

Thus, we uſeexerciſe of the body, for the acquiring, or main- 
taining of health; as it attributes both to the expulſion of the 
excrements, and preſerving the tone, and ſpring of the ſolids. 
See HEALTH. | 

People who live a ſendentary life, and do not uſe exerciſe, are 
liable to defluxions, which bring on other Diſorders. - Games 
of hazard are to diſcountenanced, and thoſe of exerciſe to be 
promoted. See GAMES. | 

. Exerciſe and quiet make one of the phyſicians non-naturals. 
See Noxn-NATURALS, and GYMNASTICS. 

Labour, or exerciſe, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, is indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve the body any time in due plight, Let what 
diet will be purſued, however adjuſted both in quantity and 
quality ; let whatever evacuations be uſed to leſſen the malady, 
or any ſuccedaneum be propoſed to prevent the ill effects; ſtill, 
our bodies are ſo made, and the animal oeconomy now ſo con- 
trived, that without due labour and exerciſe, the juices will 
thicken, the joints will ſtiffen, the nerves will relax, and on 
theſe diſorders, chronical diſeaſes, and a crazy old age, muſt 
enſue. ,Efſay of Health, p. 90.—Of all the exerciſes that are 
or may be uſed for health, as walking, riding a horſeback, or 
in a coach, fencing, dancing, bowling, digging, pumping, 
ringing, c. walking is the moſt natural, and would be the 
moſt uſeful, if it did not ſpend too much of the ſpirits of the 
weakly, But now riding is certainly the moſt manly, the 
moſt healthy, and leſs laborious and expenſive of ſpirits than 
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any. 1d. p. ga, Sc. Thoſe organs of the bod 
uſed, always become ſtrongeſt; ſo that we 
any weak organ by exerciſe : Thus the 8 

of chairmen; the arms and hands of watermey - and fer 


. 

a 

gs, chight Rey 

and ſhoulders of porters, grow thick, ſtron ; 0 

time · and uſe. It is certain alſo, chat — dam. 

loud, will ſtrengthen the voice, and give force A the _y 

Id. p. y6.---To the aſthmatic, therefore, and thoſe — 

lungs, I would recommend talking much and loud: Welk 

up eaſy aſcents, & c. To thoſe of weak nerves Las, 
on, riding on horſeback : To thoſe troubled with the $ 

riding over rough cauſeways in a coach: To thoſs f 

with rheumatic pains, playing at billiards, cricket Wen 

To thoſe of weak arms or hams, playing at tennis 7 

ball: To thoſe of weak backs, or bteaſls, ringing a U 5 

working at the pump. Walking through rough road a0 

to laſſitude, will beſt recover the uſe of the limbs to they 4g 

though riding will beſt prevent the diſeaſe. But the ow J; 

the contemplative, the valetudinary, and thoſe = . 

nerves, muſt make exerciſe a part of their religion 0 

dition neceſſary to render exerciſe as beneficial as 10 Kors 

that it be uſed on an empty ſtomach.---Under the oo " 
exerciſe, . ß and the fleſh-bruſh, come alſo 10 be 5 
commended. Id. Ibid. p. 103, 104, c. See : 
TION, pe. P 3 104 Barn, Fkic- 

Ex+RCISES, in the plural, are particularly underſtood of what; 
taught young gentlemen in the academies, or riding ſehonls, 
&&c.---As, riding the great horſe, dancing, fencins eavltng 
drawing fortifications, c. This young nobleman wor 
wn all his exerc:ſes with great applauſe, Sce heats, 
MY, &&c. | 

EXERCISE, in the art of war, denotes the ranging a body gt 
ſoldiers in form of battle, and making them practiſe the fee 
ral motions, and military evolutions, with the dirers mange. 
ment of their arms, c. to make, or keep them expert there. 
at againſt occaſion. See MiLiTARY. 
This is what Vegetius, and other Latin writers call c 
tatro, 

EXERGUM “, among medalliſts, a little ſpace aronnd the 
work, or figures of a medal; for an inſeription, cypher, de- 
vice, date, or the like, to be put thereon. Sce Mevar, Li- 
GEND, c. 
$5 — word is derived from the Greek, , and ei, enn, 

Work. i 

EXFOLIATION “, in chirurgery, the ſcaling of a bone; 
or its riſing, and ſeparating in leaves, or latniaz. Sce 
Boxe. 

The word is compounded of the Latin er, and „elan, 

leaf. 

Any part of the ſurface of the cranium that has been bared, is 
liable to exfol;ation. The ule of a cephalic powder availsno- 
thing for promoting the exfoliation. Dionis. The wound 
muſt not be ſtopp'd too much, but the bone left at liberty to 
recover itſelf, which ir ſometimes does, without exſd{:at:ng, 
particularly in children, 

EXFOLIATIVE.---An Exrorrative Trepar, is a trepm 
proper to ſcrape, and at the ſame time pierce, a bone, and f 
to exfoliate, or raiſe ſeveral leaves, or ſcales one atter ano- 
ther. See TREPAN,. | 
The uſe of the exfoliative trepan is very dangerous ; as being 
apt to ſhake and diſorder the brain. 

EXHALATION, a fume, or ſteam, exhaling, or iſſuing 
from a body, and diffuſing itſelf in the atmoſphere. See Er- 
FLUVIA, 

The terms exhalation and vapour, are ordinarily uſed indiffe 
rently; but the more accurate writers diltinguiſh them: ap- 
3 the term vapour to the moiſt fumes raiſed from 
water, and other liquid bodies; and exhalatios to the dry ones 
emitted from ſolid bodies; as earth, fire, minerals, ſulpburs, 
ſalts, c. See VAroOUR, | 

In this ſenſe, exhalations are dry, ſubtile corpuſcles, or effi- 
via, looſened from hard terreſtrial bodies, either by the heat 
the ſun, or the agitation of the air, or ſome other cauſe ; 
emitted upwards to n certain height of the atmoſphere, Where 
mixing with the vapours, they help to conſtitute clouss, at 
return back again in dews, miſts, rains, &c. See Aruo. 
SPHERE, CLOUD, Rain, Ge. & 
Nitrous, and ſulphurous exhalations are the chief matter 
thunder, lightning, and divers other meteors generated in ti 
air. See THUNDER, c. 

Sir Iſaac Newton takes true and permanent air to be formed 
from the exhalations raiſed from the hardeſt and moſt com- 
pact bodies. See AR. 10 ON 

EXHAUSTED Receiver, a glaſs, or other veſſel, fp f gr 

the plate of an air-pump, and the air extracted ont — 
ſame by the working of the engine. See RECEIVER, 
Pome, e. | ; de is 
Things placed in an exharſted receiver, are faid to 
vacuo. See VACUUM. ExnAU- 

EXHAUSTIONS, in mathematics.--—--Merhod of EX 

STIONS, is. a way of proving the equality of two mau 
| | if one be luppoſ 
by a reductio ad abſurdum; ſhewing, that if one ther 
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eſther greater or leſs than the other, there will ariſe a contta · 
dition. See ABSURD. 

The method of exhanſtions, is of frequent uſe among the an- 
cient mathematicians, as Euclid, Archimedes, c. See M- 
THOD. 

It is founded on what Euclid ſays in his tenth book, viz. 
that thoſe quantities, whoſe difference is leſs than any aſſign- 
able quantity, are equal; for if they were unequal; be the i 
ference never ſo ſmall, yet it may ſo multiplied, as to become 
greater than either of them; if not ſo, then it is really no- 


thing. 3 
This he aſſumes in the proof of prop. t. of book X. which 
imports, that if from the greater of two quantities, you take 
more than its half, and from the remainder more than its half, 
and ſo continually, there will at length remain a quantity leſs 
than either of thoſe propoſed. 

On this foundation it is demonſtrated, that if a regular polygon 
of infinite ſides be inſcribed in, or circumſcribed about, a 
circle, the ſpace, which is the difference between the circle 
and the polygon, will, by degrees, be quite exhauſted, and the 
circle become equal to the polygon; See C1RCLE, QUADRA- 
TURE, POLYGON, c. 

EXHEREDATION, ExnxREDATIoO, in the civil law, with 
us ordinarily called difrmher:iting, is the father's excluding his 
ſon from inheriting his eſtate. See DisneRISON, 

There are fourteen cauſes of exheredation expreſſed in Juſtini- 
an's novel ; without ſome one of which cauſes, he decrees the 
exheredation null, and the teſtament inofficious, as the civilians 
call it. See TESTAMENT, 

Indeed; by the ancient Roman law, the father might pro- 
nounce exheredation without any cauſe ; but the rigour of 
this law was reſtrained, and moderated by Juſtinian. Sce 
HE1R. 

EXHIBIT, ia lam. When a deed, acquittance, or other writing, 
is in a Chancery ſuit eæhibited to be proved by witneſs ; and 
the examiner writes on the back, that it was ſhewed to the 
witneſs at the time of his examination: this is called an ex- 
bit. See ExniniTION. 

EXHIBITION, a producing, or ſhewing of titles, authorities, 
and other proofs of a matter in conteſt. 

The parties have eæhibited their titles and pretenſions before 
the arbitrators. 

Anciently, they uſed the phraſe, exhibition of a tragedy, co- 
medy, or the like; but now we lay repreſentation in lieu there- 
of. Sec REPRESENTATION, 

EXHUMATION *, the a& of digging up a body interred in 
holy ground, by the authority ot the judge. See INTE R- 
MENT. 


The word is compounded of the Latin ex, out of, and humus, | 


ground. 
Ia France, the exhxmation of a dead body is order'd, upon proof 
that he was killed in a duel.---By the French laws, a parſon 
has a right to demand the exhxmation of the body of one of 
his pariſhioners, when interred out of the pariſh, without his 
conſent, 
EXIGENCE, or Ex1cexcy, that which a thing requires, or 
which is expedient and ſuitable thereto.— The criminals were 
remitted back to the judges, to be puniſhed according to the 
exigency of the caſe. 
EXIGENT, in law, a writ which lies where the defendant in a 
perſonal action cannot be found, nor any thing of his witkin 
the county, whereby to be attached, or diſtrained. See Wrir,. 
ATTACHING, ec. 
It is directed to the ſheriff, ordering him to proclaim and call 
the party five county days, ſucceſſively, and charge him to ap- 
r under pain of ontlawry, 
ſame writ alſo lies in an indictment of felony, where the 

party indicted cannot be found. g 

tis called an exigent, by reaſon it exigit, i. e. exadts or re- 
quires the party to appear, or be forth-coming, to anſwer the 
law.---If he appear not at the laſt days proclamation, he is ſaid 
to be quingures exadns, and then is outlawed. See Our- 
LAWRY. ! 
EXIGEN TERS, four officers of the court of common 
pleas, who make all exigexrs and proclamations, in all 
g where the proceſs of outlawry lies. See Ex f- 

ENT. | 


Anciently, the making writs of ſuperſedeas upon ſuch exi- 
Zentis as paſſed in their offices, did likewiſe belong to them: 
but this branch of buſineſs was taken from them under king 
James I. and committed to a particular officer in the court of 
Common pleas, created by patent. See SUPERSEDEAS. 
EXILE, Bauiſhment. See the article BANISHMENT. 
Among the Romans, the word exile, exiliam, properly ſig- 
nified an interdiction, or excluſion from water and fire; the 
y conſequence of which was, that the interdicted per- 
ſon muſt betake himſelf into ſome other country, ſince t 
Vas no living without fire and water. Thus, Cicero ad 


Hereun. obſerves, that the form of the ſentence did not ex- 


pteſs eile, but on! aqua & ignis interdictio. See IxxEx- 
bie row. 1 ; | 


EXT 


The ſame author remarks, that exile was not properly a pu- 
niſhment, but a voluntarily flying, or avoiding the puniſh- 
ment decreed: Exilium wow efſe ſapplicium ſed perſugium; por- 
ſq; ſupplicii. Pro Cacimna, See PunrSuMent. | + | 
e adds, that there was no crime the Romans, as 
among other nations; puniſhed with exile'; but exile was a 
recourſe people flew voluntarily to, in order to avoid chains, 
Nen ſtarving, c. F 


he Athenians frequently ſent their generals, and men 


into exile, out of envy of their merits, or diſtruſt of their too 
great authority. See OsrRACISu. ; 


ExiLE, is ſometimes alſo uſed. for the relegating a perſon into 


a place, whence he is obliged not to ſtir without leave. See 
RELEGATION. | "— 
The word is derived from the Latin exilim, or from exxl, a 
baniſhed perſon ; and that, probably, from extrs ſolum, out of 
his native ſoil, 
Figuratively, we uſe the phraſe howonrable exile for an office, 
or employment which obliges a man to reſide in ſome remote, 
or diſagreeable place. 

Under the reign of Tiberius, remote employments were a 
kind of myſterious exiles.---A biſhopric, or even a lord lieu- 
tenancy, in Ireland, has been ſometimes deemed a kind of 
exile, A reſidence, or embaſly, in ſome barbarous country, 
is a ſort of extle. 


EXINANITION, the ſame as evacxation. See Evacua- 


TION. 


EXISTENCE, that whereby a thing has an actual eſſence; or 


is ſaid zo be, efſe. See ESSENCE, Co-ExISTENCE, PRE- 
EXISTENCE, and ESSE. 
This notion of exiſtence, is applicable not only to a created, 
but an uncreated ſubſtance. But it muſt be added, that the 
exiſtence of created ſubſtances, and eſpecially corporeal ones, 
implies a reſpe& to place, time, and even an efficient cauſe; 
whence the ſchoolmen generally define it; That whereby a 
thing is formally and extrinſically without [extra] its caules, 
and that here, and now. 
E xiftence, and eſſence, come very near the nature of each 
other: in effect, they only differ in that we have different 
manners of conceiving the ſame ng 
For, 19. Eſſence is uſually explained either by the firſt, no- 
bleſt, and radical attribute of the thing, e. gr. That of body, 
by extenſion ; that of mind, by thinking, . or by ſpecify- 
ing all the intrinſic attributes: and ex:ſtexce, either by peciß- 
ing all place, and all time, as in that of God; or by ſpecity- 
ing ſome definite place, and time, together with the cauſe, as 
in the creatures. | 
20. The foundation, and occaſion of this diſtinQion, is this; 
that eſſence belongs to the queſtion, what is it? quid eſt? but 
exiſtence to the queſtion, is it? an eſt? | 
30. Exiſtence neceſſatily preſuppoſes eſſence, and cannot be 
conceived without it: but eſſence may be conceived without 
exiſtence; in that eſſence belongs equally to things that are in 
tentia, and in actu: but eæiſtence, ouly to thoſe in aa. 
ote, however, that this does not obtain in God ; about whoſe 


nature and eſſence the mind cannot think, without conceiving 


his exiſtence. 
We have divers ways of arriving at the knowledge of the ex- 


iſtence of things. Our own ex:ſtence we know by intuition ; 
the exiſtence of a God, by demonſtration; and that of other 
things by ſenſation. | 

As tor our own exiſtence, we perceive it ſo plainly, that it 
neither needs, nor is capable of any proof. I think, Ireaſon, 
I feel pleaſure and pain: can any of theſe be more evident to 
me than my own exiſtence ? If I doubt of all other things, 
that very doubt makes me perceiye my own exiſtence, and will 
not ſuffer me to doubt of that. If I know I doubt, I have as 
certain a perception of the thing doubting, as of that thought 
which I call doubt. Experience then convinces us, that we 
have an intuitive knowledge of our own ex:/texce, and an in- 


nal, infallible perception that we are. In every act of ſen- 
ſation, reaſoning, or thinking, we are conſcious to ourſelves 


of our own being, and in this matter come not ſhort of the 
higheſt degree of certainty. See CARTESIAN, 


As to our knowledge of the exiſtence of a God; though he 


has given us no innate ideas of himſelf, yet having furniſhed 
us with faculties of ſenſe, perception and reaſon, we can never 
want a clear proof thereof, See Goo. 

The knowledge of the eæiſtence of other things, i. e. of exter- 
nal objects, bodies, a world, Ic. we have only by ſenſation ; 
for there being no neceſſary connexion of real ex:/texce with 
any idea a man hath in his memory; nor of any other e- 
ence but that of God, with the exiſtence of any particular 
man; no particular man can know the ex:/tence of any other 
being, but only, when by actually | : 1 
makes itſelf be perceived by him. The having the idea of 
any thing iu our mind, no more proves the extexce of that 
thing, than the picture of a man evidences his being in the 
world; or the viſions of a dream make a true hiſtory. It is 
therefore the actual receiving of ideas from without, that gives 


us notice of the exi/exce. of other things, and * 


ting upon him, it 


— 
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that ſomething doth exi/? at that time without us, which cauſes 
that idea in us, though we neither know, nor conſider how it 
doth it. 

This notice which we have by our ſenſes of the exiſting of 
things without us, though it be not altogether ſo certain as in- 
tuition and demonſtration, yet deferves the name of know- 
ledge, if we perſuade ourſelves, that our faculties a& and in- 
form us right, concerning the exiſtence of thoſe objects that 
affect them. See KNOWLEDGE. 

Now, deſides the aſſurance of our ſenſes themſelves, that they 
do not err in the information they give us of the eæiſtence of 
things without us, we have other concurrent reaſons: as 1“. 
It is plain thoſe perceptions are produced in us, by exterior 
cauſes affecting our ſenſes, becauſe thoſe that want the organs 
of any ſenſe, never have the ideas belonging to that ſenſe pro- 
duced in their minds. 29. Becauſe we find we cannot avoid 
the having thoſe ideas produced in our minds: when our eyes 
are ſhut, we can at plcaſure recal ro our mind the ideas of 
light, or the ſan, which former ſenſations had lodged in our 
memories; but if we turn our eyes towards the ſan, we can- 
not avoid the idea, which the light or the ſun then produces 
in us; which ſhews a manifeſt difference between thoſe ideas 
laid up in the memory, and ſuch as force themſelves upon us, 
and we cannot avoid having. Beſides, there is no body who 
doth not perceive the difference in himſelf between actually 
looking upon the ſun, and contemplating the idea he has of 
it in his memory; and therefore he hath certain knowledge, 
that they are not both memory or fancy. 39. Add to 
this, that many ideas are produced in us with pain, which 
we afterwards remember without the leaſt offence: thus, the 
pain of heat or cold, when the idea of it is received in our 
minds, give us no diſturbance ; which when felt, was very 
troubleſome ; and we remember the pain of hunger, thirſt, 
head-ach, c. without any pain at all, which would either 
never diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, as often as we 
thought of it, were there nothing more but ideas floating in 
our minds, and appearances entertaining our fancies, with- 
out the real exiſtence of things affecting us from abroad. 4“. 
Our ſenſes, in many caſes, bear witneſs to the truth of each 
others report, concerning the exiſtence of ſenſible things with- 
out us : he that doubts, when he ſees a fire, whether ir be 
real, may feel it too, if he pleaſes, and by the exquiſite pain 
may be convinced, that it it not a bare idea or phantom.--- 
. is Mr. Lock's demonſtration of the eæiſtence of external 

ies, 
The moſt ingenious Dr. Berkeley has a quite different ſyſtem : 
external bodies, he contends, have no ex:/texce but in a mind 
perceiving them; that is, they only exiſt, quatenus, they are 
perceived. And of this he has given us what he and many 
others account a demonſtration. See EXTERNAL Horld, &c. 
In reality, That neither our thoughts, paſſions, nor ideas 
formed by the imagination, exiſt without the mind, he ob- 
&« ſerves, is allowed; and that the various ſenſations impre(- 
« ſed on the mind, whatever objects they compoſe, cannot 
« exiſt otherwiſe than in a mind perceiving them, is not leſs 
evident: this appears from the meaning of the term exiſt, 
„ when applied to ſenſible things. Thus, the table I write 
on exiſts; z. e. I ſee and feel it: and were I out of my 
s ſtudy, I ſhould ſay it exiſted; z. e. that were I in my ſtudy, 
& I ſhould ſee and feel it as before. There was an odour ; 
i. e. I ſmelt it, c. But the exiſtence of unthinking be- 
« ings, without any relation to their being perceived, is un- 
« intelligible; their eſſe is percip:.”---- The notion of bodies, 
he endeavours to ſhew, is founded on the doctrine of abſtract 
ideas: What are light and colours, heat and cold, exten- 
« fion and figure, in a word, the things we ſee and feel, 
but ſo many ſenſations, notions, ideas, or impreſſions on 
2 the ſenſe? And is it poſſible to ſeparate, even in thought, 
that compoſe the frame of the world, have not any ſub- 
ſiſtence without a mind; their eſſe is to be perceived ar 
known : and as long as they are not perceived by me, nor 
any other thinking being, they have no ſhadow of exi/t- 
ence at all.--- The things we perceive, are colour, figure, 
© motion, c. that is, the ideas of thoſe things: but has an 
« idea any exiſtence out of the mind? To have an idea, is the 
ſame thing as to perceive : that therefore wherein colour, 

figure, c. exiſt, muſt perceive them. It is evident, there- 
fore, there can be no unthinking ſubſtance, or ſubſtratum 
of thoſe ideas. But you may argue, if the ideas them- 
ſelves do not exiſt withont the mind, there may be things 
like them, whereof they are copies or reſemblances, which 
exiſt without the mind: It is anſwered, an idea can be like 
nothing but an idea; a colour or figure can be like nothin 
elſe but another figure or colour. It may be farther ke 
whether thoſe ſuppoſed originals, or external things where- 
of our ideas are the pictures, be themſelves perceiveable or 
not? If they be, they are ideas: if they be not, I appeal to 
any one, whether it be ſenſe to ſay, a colour is like ſome- 


tangible, &. Some diſtinguiſh between primary and fe- 
condary qualities; the former, viz, extenſion, ſolidity, fi- 


from them; and therefore 


any of theſe from perception ? The ſeveral bodies then, | 


what which is (inviſible ; hard or ſoft, like ſomewhat in- 
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Fa a 
gure, motion, reſt and number, they mainta; 
* exiſtence out of the mind: for the — —— 
all other ſenſible qualities, as colours, ſounds, taſtes > 
„they allow the ideas we have of them, are not 7 win 
* blances of any things exiſting without the mind, or un- 
perceived; but depend on the ſize, texture, motion c. of 
„the minute particles of matter: now, it is certain that 
* thoſe primary qualities are inſeparably united with the other 
* ſecondary ones, and cannot, even in thought, be abſtracted 
1 muſt only exiſt in the mind 

Can any man conceive the extenſion and motion of a body. 
without all the other ſenſible qualities? fo 14 


rm 
it impoſſible to frame an idea of a body ——— — 


ving, without giving it ſome colour, e. 
tenſion, figure, and motion, Idracded Hom 7 — 
lities, are inconceivable : where the others, therefore. are 
there theſe too muſt be; i. e. in the mind, and no where 
elſe. Again, great and ſmall, ſwift and flow, are allowed 
to exiſt no where without the mind; being merely rela- 
tive, and changing, as the frame or poſition of the organ 
changes: the extenſion therefore that exiſts without the 
mind, is neither great nor ſmall, the motion neither ſwift 
nor flow ; i. e. they are nothing. That number is a crea- 
ture of the mind, is plain (even though the other qualities 
were allowed to exiſt) from this; that the ſame thing beats 
a different denomination of number, as the mind views it 
with different reſpects: Thus the ſame extenſion is 1. or 
or 36, as the mind conſiders it, with reference to a mt 
a foot, or an inch, Nay, many of the modern geometri- 
cians hold, that a finite line may be divided into an infinite 
number of parts, and each of theſe infiniteſimals into an in- 
finity of others; and ſo on, in infinitum: fo that the ſame 
thing is either unity or infinity ; either no number or all 
number. In effect, after the ſame manner as the modern 
* philoſophers prove colours, taſtes, c. to have no exiſtence 
in matter, or without the mind; the ſame thing may be 
proved of all ſenſible qualities whatſoever, Thus, they ſay, 
heat and cold are only affections of the mind, not at all 
patterns of real beings exiſting in corporeal ſubſtances ; for 
that the ſame body which ſeems cold to one hand, ſeems 
** warm to another. Now why may we not as well argue, 
that figure and extenſion are not patterns or reſemblances 
of qualities exiſting in matter ; becauſe to the ſame eye, at 
different ſtations, or to eyes of different ſtructure at the 
* ſame ſtation, they appear various? Again, ſweetneſs, it is 
* proved, does not exiſt in the thing ſapid ; becauſe the 
* thing remaining unaltered, the ſweetneſs is changed to 
bitterneſs, as in a fever, or otherwiſe vitiated palate. ls it 
not as reaſonable to ſay, that motion does not exiſt out of 
the mind? ſince, if the ſuccefſion of ideas in the mind be- 
come ſwifter, the motion, it is acknowledged, will appear 
ſlower, without any external alteration.-----Again, were it 
poſſible for ſolid figured bodies to exiſt out of the mind, yet 
it were impoſſible for us ever to know it: our ſenſes, in- 
deed, give us ſenſations or ideas, but do not tell us that 
any things exiſt without the mind, or unperceived, like 
thoſe which are perceived: this the materialiſts allow. No 
other way therefore remains, but that we know them by 
reaſon's inferring their exiſtence from what is immediately 
perceived by ſenſe. But how ſhould reaſon do this, when 
it is confeſled, there is not any neceſſary connexion between 
our ſenſations and theſe bodies? It is evident from the phæ- 
nomena of dreams, phrenſies, c. that we may be affected 
with the ideas we now have, though there were no bodies 
exiſting without them : nor does the ſuppoſition of exter- 
nal bodies at all forward us, in conceiving how our ideas 
* ſhould come to be produced. The materialiſts own them- 
“ ſelves unable to conceive in what manner body can act on 
— or how it ſhould imprint any idea on the mind. To 
« ſuppoſe, therefore, bodies exiſting without the mind, is lit- 
tle elſe than to ſuppoſe, God has created innumerable be- 
ings entirely uſeleſs, and ſerving to no purpoſe at all. On 
the whole, it appears that the exiſtence of bodies out of 4 
mind perceiving them, is not only impoſſible, and a con- 
tradition in terms; but were it poſſible, nay real, it were 
impoſſible we ſhould ever know it. And again, that ſup- 
Peng there are no ſuch things, yet we ſhould have the 
very ſame reaſon to ſuppoſe there were, that we now have: 


cc 


* 


cc 
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« of ſenſations, impreſſed in the ſame order, and with the 
fame vividneſs; would it not have all the reaſon to believe 
the exiſtence of bodies repreſented by his ideas that we have? 
All our ideas and ſenſations are viſibly inactive; nay, 
the very being of an idea implies paſſiveneſs and inertneſs: 
4 fo that it is impoſſible for an idea to do any thing; ok, 


in ſtrictneſs, be the cauſe of any thing: It cannot 


therefore be the reſemblance or pattern of any active 
being; unleſs oppoſites can be ſaid to refemble one ano- 


ther. 


« Now we find a continual ſucceſſion of ideas in the mind; 
but theſe, it has been proved, do not depend on any exter- 


e nal body as their cauſe : it remains, Irs, yy 


ſappoſe, v. gr. an intelligence affected with the ſame train 
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auſe is an incorporeal active ſubſtance or ſpirit. For that 

1 — od the cauſe of my own ideas, is plain from this, 
that when I open my eyes 10 broad day-light; I cannot help 

_ 6. ſeeing various objects. Now the fixed rules or methods 
' u wherein the mind we depend on excites in us the ideas of 
« ſenſe; are called laws of warare © theſe we learn by expe- 
« riepce; which teaches us, that ſuch and ſuch ideas are at- 
« tended with ſuch and ſuch other ideas in the ordinary courſe 
« of things:--*Ideas are not any how, and at random produ- 
« ced; there is a certain order and connexion eſtabliſhed among 
« them, like that of cauſe and effect: and there are ſeveral 
« combinations of them made in a very regular artful man- 
« ner, which we call bodies; and the ſyſtem of thoſe, zhe 
« wor ld. In ſtritneſs, however, the connexion: of ideas does 
© « 2 imply the relation of cauſe and effect, but only of a 
« mark or ſign of the thing ſignified: the fire I ſee is not 

« the cauſe of the pain I feel, but the mark that forewarns 
« me of it: The noiſe I hear, is not the effect of this or that 
« motion or collifion of natural bodies, but the ſign thereof. 
« The Carteſians own ſomewhat like this: the action of bo- 
« dies on our organs, ſay they, is not the efficient cauſe of 
e dur ideas and perceptions, but only the occaſional cauſe, 
« which determines God to act upon the mind, according to 

« the laws of the union of the ſoul and body. See CAusE. 

« Dr. Berkeley, indeed, taking away bodies, takes away what 

« theſe philoſophers account the occaſions of their ideas : by 

« an occaſion, he ſays, mult either be meant the agent that 
produces an effect, or ſomething obſerved to accompany or 

« 79 before it, in the ordinary courſe of things: but matter is 

« allowed to be paſſive and inert, and cannot therefore be an 

« agent or efficient cauſe; and this matter primitively and in 

« jtſelf, is allowed imperceivable, and devoid of all particular 

« ſenſible qualities; i. e. it has not this or that particular co- 

« jour, this or that particular figure, c. but has colour in 

« the general, figure in the ab ract, c. but an abſtract is 

« no object of ſenſe: matter therefore cannot be the occa- 


« Gon of our ideas in the latter ſenſe.” V. Berkel. Princip. N 


of Hum. Knowl. See alſo Bopy, So. ; 
How far the great argument of the maintainers of a material 
world, from the impoſſibility of God's deceiving us, and from 
the evidence that he does fo, if there be no ſuch thing, will 
againſt this 2 we leave to the reader. V. Stanl. 
Hif. Philo. P. XII. p. 16. where the objections of the an- 
cient Pyrrhoniſts to the exiſtence of bodies are recited, See 
alſo EXTERNAL Vorl. | 
As to the exiſtence of ſpirits; Mr. Locke allows, that our ha- 
ving ideas of them, does not make us know, that any ſuch 
things do exiſt without us; or that there are any finite ſpirits, 
or any other ſpiritual beings, but God. We have ground from 
revelation, and ſeveral other reaſons, to believe with aſſurance, 
that there are ſuch creatures; but our ſenſes being not able to 
diſcover them, we want the means of knowing their particu- 
lar exiſtence : for we can no more know that there are finite 
ſpirits really exiſting by the idea we have of ſuch beings, than 
by the ideas any one has of fairies, or centaurs, he can come 
to know that things anſwering to thoſe ideas do really exiſt. 
See SPIRIT, c. | 
-EXIT, properly expreſſes the departure of a player from off the 
ſtage, when he has acted his part. 
The word is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe, to expreſs any kind 
of departure, even death. 
EXITUS, in law, ines; the yearly rents, or profits of lands, 
or tenements. See ISSUE, &&Fc. - | 
EX MERO MOTU, formal words uſed in the king's char- 
' ters, and letters patent; ſignifying that he does what is con- 
tained therein of his own will, and motion. 
The effect of theſe words is to bar all exceptions that might 
be raken to the inſtrument, by alledging that the prince, in 
paſſing ſuch charter, was abuſed by falſe ſuggeſtion. 
 EXOCATACOELUS *, in antiquity, a general denominati- 
on, under which were included ſeveral grand officers of the 
church at Conſtantinople. As, the—grand oeconomus, grand 
ſacellarius, grand maſter of the chapel, grand ſcevophylax, 
or keeper of the veſſel, grand chartophylax, the maſter of 
the little chapel, and the protecdicus, or firſt adyocate of the 
church, op 


 *. The critics are not all agreed about the origin of the word 


' , Exacataceli: Junius, in his edition 9 Cadin, _ => 3 
into two, and reads ;£ re- q. d. fix catacæli; but this 
reading, though authorized by ſeveral MSS. is faulty, the ge- 
nerality of copies only making one word : beſide that they are 
called exacatacali, even when there were only five of them. 
The ſame Junius derives catacælus hence, that theſe officers 
dwelt in the valleys, «ala re; xaaz3a;,——Pet. Gregor. To- 
loſan, takes the word to have been formed from lun, per- 
mulces, ſuavitate animum delineo: but Gretſer rejects this 8 
mology, as without any foundation. In lieu thereof, he propoſes 
another conjecture, though with a good deal of timidity: he 
reads g. laxo:Tec, inſtead of dura lang, as if they were 
thus called by reaſon they lodged, or lived out of the patriar- 
chal palace. Fa. Goar rejects this opinion, and had rather 


we ſhould read cure axcragc, as intimating they were thus | 


; 


775 5 oppoſition to the ſyncellus, who lay in the patriarch's 


7 which. the reſt did not ; but he is far 
the opinion that officers of ſo much eminence, 


m being 

8 ould take 

their denomination from a thing Which teſtifies a want of pri- 

vilege. He chuſes, therefore, to imagine that all the inferior 
| 


prĩeſts were called R a hne, catareli, q. d. people of a low 
condition; and that their ſaperiors were called exbcatacœli, 
J. d. people out of the number of carnchli, or above them. 
--- Upon the whole, however, he adheres to the ſentiment of 
G. Coreſius, who ſays, that the patriachal palace, and the a- 
2323 of the ſyncellus, and of the monks in the patriarch's 
rvice, were in a very low part of the city, which with re- 
pard to the reſt ſeemed a valley or pit ; and that the officers a 
ve-mentioned had their ſeveral houſes, or ' ek, out 
of the valley: whence the name exocatac#li.---The opinion 
of M. du Cange is the laſt we ſhall name: he derives the ap- 
pellation from their being above the level, or rank of the o- 
ther clerks ; and ſeated at church, &c. in more honburable 
places, erected for that purpoſe, on either fide the patriarch's 
throne : theſe two laſt ſentiments ſeem the moſt probable, / 


The exocataceli, were of great authority: in public aſſem- 
blies they had the precedence of biſhops ; and 1 the patriar- 
chate of Conſtantinople, did the office or deacons; as the car- 
dinals originally did in the church of Rome. Accordingly 
in the letter of John IX. to the emperor Baſilius Lev they are 
called cardinales, See CARDINAL, | 
At firſt they were prieſts ; but ſome patriarch of Conſtantino- 
ple, whom Codin does not mention, would have them for 
the future to be no morethan deacons. The reaſon was, that 
being prieſts, each of them had their ſeveral churches, where- 
in they were to officiate on all the grand feſtival days; ſo that it 
unhappily fell out, the patriarch on the moſt ſolemn days was 
deſerted by all his chief miniſters. See Deacox. 


EXOCIONITZ, Exoc1onirtes, in church 1 


Meurſius tells us, that there was a monaſtery at Conſtantino- 
ple, calied exocionum ; and that the firſt who were called ex- 
ocionites, were the monks thereof.---But this is a miſtake. It 
was the Arians who were firſt called exocion:tes; by reaſon 


| when expelled the city, by Theodoſius the great, they retir 


into a place called exocionnm *, and there held their aſſemblies. 
Juſtinian gave the orthodox all the churches of the here- 
rics, excepting that of the exocionrres, Cedrenus. See Aki- 
AN. 


The word is derived from ga, Or chwworns, the name of 


the place above-mentioned.-- Codin, in his Origines, fays, that 

the exocionum was a place encompaſſed with a wall, built and 

adorned by Conſtantine ; and that without the circumference 

of this wall, there was a column, with a ſtatue of that em peror, 

| Whence the place took its name, wiz. from gw, without, and 
N, column. 

Gothofred holds, that Theodoret was miſtaken, in ſaying that 

the Arians were called exoctonites, or exactonites, from the 

name of the place where they aſſembled; and takes the deno- 

mination to be the ſame with that of exoncontiant, which was 

attributed to the Arians, by reaſon they held that the ſon was 


made out of nothing, « un ee. But a mere conjecture of 


Gothofred is not ſufficient to make us ſet aſide the. authority 
of ſo able a perſon as Theodoret. | 


EXODIARY, Exopiarivs, in the ancient Roman tragedy, 


was a droll, or mime, who appeared on the ſtage, when the 
tragedy was ended, and performed what they called the 
exodium, or conclufion of the ſhew ; to divert the company. 
See ExoD1UM, . 


EXODIUM “, zzoaron, in the ancient Greek drama, was 


one of the four parts, or diviſions of a tragedy. See TRA- 
GE Dy. | 6-36 | 
* The word is formed from the Greek, «to3o;, going out, di- 
gre/ron, going aſide out of the way; of and og, way, 
road. Feſtus, lib. V. calls it exitus. | | 
The exodium, according to Ariſtotle, was ſo much as was 
rehearſed after the chorus had ceaſed to ſing for the laſt time; 
ſo that exodinm with them, was far from being what the epi- 
logueis with us, as ſeyeral people have imagined it was. See 
EP1LOGUE. rnb 5 ' | 
The exodium was ſo much of the piece as included the cata- 
ſtrophe and unravelling of the plot; which cataſtrophe, c. 
in pieces regularly compoſed, always begun after the laſt ſing- 
ing of the chorus; anſwering nearly to our 4th and 5th 
acts. See M. Dacier's Comment. on Ariſtotle's Poetics, c. 
12. See alſo the articles CATASTROPHE, CHoRus, 


6. 4 2 0 50 . ps if 
; FE the Romans, the exodinm was a different thing; it 


was pretty nearly what farces are with us. After the tragedy 


was over, came a pantomime on the ſtage, called the exodra- 
rius, who by his grimace, jeſting; and buffoonery, diverted 
the people, compoſed their minds, and wiped away the tears 
which the tragic ſpectacle had occaſioned to be ſhed.---This was 
his office, as related by the ancient ſcholiaſt on Juvenal: exodia- 
rius, apud veteres, in fine ludorum intrabat, quod ridiculus foret, 
ut quidquid lacrymar um atque triſtitiæ e ex tragicis affe- 
dibus, hujus ſpectaculi riſus detergeret.--At leaſt, this was the 
original intention of the eæodium: but it afterwards degenera- 
ted into a bitter, malicious kind of raillery. See Sa TR. 
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EXO 


Vigenere on T. Livy, ſays the exodizm conſiſted of certain 
humorous, drolling verſes, rehearſed by the youth at the end 
of the fabule atellauæ, and anſwering to our farces. In an- 
other place, the {ame author ſays, that the exodia wete a kind 
of iuterludes, in the interval between the acts, partly fable 
and pleafantty, partly muſic, c. to give time both for the 
ſpectatots and actors to recover breath.---The paſſage in Livy, 
whence he takes the notion, is lib. VII. Dec. 1. Kidicula 
intexta verſibus, que juvenins inter ſe more antiqno jactare 
cæpit, eaque conſerta ſunt fabulis pati atellanis. Soal- 
ſo Juvenal, 
Uxrbicus exodio riſum movet atellanæ 
Geftibns Antonoes. 
ExoD1UuM “, in the ſeptuagint, fignifies the end, or concluſion 
of a feaſt, See Fr Astr. | 
0 y he Hebrew text calls the Day My. which the ſeventy ren- 
er kodiov. 


In particular, exodion is uſed for the eighth day of the feaſt of 


tabernacles, which, it is ſaid, had a ſpecial view to the com- 


memoration of the Exodus, or departute out of Egypt. 
Though there is nothing of it expreſſed iu ſcripture. 

Exobiun, was alſo the name of a ſong, ſung at the concluſion 
of a meal, or feaſt. . 

EXODUS, the ſecond of the five books of Moſes. See PEx- 
TATEUCH, f 
The word in its original Greek, rx-32;. literally imports a going 
ont, or journey; and was applied to this book, by reaſon the 
hiſtory of the Iſraelites paſſage out of Egypt is related therein. 
---Befide this, it contains the ſtory of what was tranſacted in 
Egypt, from the death of Joſeph, to the delivery of the Jews; 
as well as what paſſed in the wilderneſs, and particularly at 
moan Sinai, to the building of the tabernacle. 

The Hebrews call it veelle /emoth, q. d. hiec nomina, theſe are 
the names; which are the initial words of the book: for the ſame 
reaſon as they call Geneſis, bereſith, q. d. iu principio, in the 
inning. See GENESIS. 
EX OFFICIO, denotes the power a perſon has in vertueof his 
office, to do certain things without being applied to. 
By a branch of a ſtatute, 1 Eliz. the queen, by her letters pa- 
tents, might authorize any perſons exerciſing eccleſiaſtical ju- 
riſdiction, to adminiſter an oath ex officio: whereby ſuppoſed 
offenders were forced to confeſs, accuſe, or clear themſelves 
of any criminal matter, c. But this branch relating to this 
oath, is repealed by 17 Car. 1, Cap. 11. : 

EXOMOLOGESIS *, zzomoAaorns1es, a term little uſed but 
in ſpeaking of the ancient ceremonies of repentance; where- 
of the exomologeſis, by us called confeſſion, was a part. See 
CONFESSION. 

* The word is Greek, formed of Stun, T confeſs. 
Some of the ancients, and particularly Tertullian, de pænit. 
c. 9. uſe the word in a greater latitude, as comprehending the 
whole of repentance, 
A public exomologeſis was never commandeded by the church 
for ſecret ſins; as may be ſeen in the capitulars of Charle- 
maign, and the canons of divers councils. 

EXOMPHALUS, ezomeaaox,in medicine, a generical name, 
comprehending all kinds of ruptures, 'or tumors happening in 
the umbilicas, or navel. See RUPTURE. 

Authors diſtinguiſh three kinds of exoniphali.--- The firſt are 
tumors, or ſwellings of the folid parts ; whereof there are 
three varieties, denominated from the ſeveral parts affected, 
us the ewteromphatus, epiplomphalus, and entero-epiplomphalus. 
The ſecond are, tumors formed by collections, or gather- 
ings of humours; of which there are four varieties, diſtin- 
by the particular humours they are formed of, as the 
dromphalus, pneumatomphalus, ſarcomphalus, and varicom- 
phalus: The third are thoſe compounded of both the other, 
wiz, the enterobydrumpbalus, and epi 13 See 
each ſpecies under its ſeveral heads, ENTEROMPHALUS, 


c. 

EXORCISM *, SorR HMO, prayers, or conjurations, where- 
with to exorciſe, i. e. drive out devils from perſons poſſeſſed, 
or preſerve from danger. See DEMONIAC, 


The word is derived from the Greek, toute, adjurare, 
ronjurare, to adjure, or conjure. ---In moſt diftionaries, exor- 

cin and conjuration are uſed as ſynonymous ; but, in reality, 
conjaration 'is only a part of the exorci/m ; and the exorci/m 
the ceremony entire. The conjuration is properly the formula, 
whereby the devil is commanded to come forth, &c. See 
ConNJURATION. 


Exvrciſms are of great uſe in the Romiſh church; their pre- 
lates, &'c. are frequently exorciling dæmoniacal perſons. The 
prieſts make holy water, by exorciſing common water a cer- 
tain number of rimes.---In reality, the exorciſn is a part in 


moſt of their conſecrations. See CONSECRATION, Exor- | 


cisr, c. 8 
It muſt be allowed, the uſe of exorciſms is almoſt as ancient 
as the church: recourſe was had to ſuch means to drive away 
dlſeaſes both of men, and beaſts, to expel and deſtroy vermine, 
and other animals noxious to the earth, and the fruits thereof. 
See EXCOMMUN4 CATION. | 


| 


1 


EXO 


M. Thiers, in his Traite des Superſtitions, gives divers 
la's of ſuch exorciſms; and quotes, particularly, the in 
of St. Grat, who, by means of exorciſms, obtained of (8 
the favour, that there ſhould be no rat found in the & 
Aoſt, not three miles around the ſame. - « 
The ſame author is of opinion, that ſuch exorciſms 
ſtill uſed to good purpole, againſt rats, mice, locuſts, a 
pillars, ſtorms, c. But in order to perform any d e 
this kind, he obſerves, a man muſt have the > 
lity and character, and be approved of by the my 
and muſt likewiſe uſe words and Hoop authorized the” 
by : otherwiſe, his exorciſms will damnable Cuperk; 
tions. 


Exorciſms had anciently another and better purpoſe, bei 


lied by way of trial, or ation, to extott the 
the accaſed. See Nn n 
The exorciſm, in this ſenſe, was a ſort of bread conjured 
exorciſed for the purpoſe : and the opinion was, tha 10 
ſon 2 — criminal, 1 — not ſwallow the bread. 
his, it s, was a frequent practice in the ti 
Edward III. and the bread thus exorciſed, was fa 
corſned, See CORSNED. 
Lindenbroek gives inſtances of exorceſms with barley br 
tha 


and bog Fog cheeſe. And 8 might atiſe 
lar tion, may this choak if 
Re See ORDEAL, Jopiciuu Dei, &c. EEG 
EXORCIST, in the Romiſh church, a prieſt, or tonſured cht, 
who has received the four leſſer orders, one of which i; ty 
7 exorciſt, — — 
he term is like wile applied to a prelate, who actually era. 
ciſes a perſon poſſeſſed. See Exorcism. 2 
It is a diſpute among divines, whether ever the Greeks jy 
properly any ſuch order, as that of exorcift : Fa. Gott i 
his notes on the Greek euchologion, has made it prota 
_ from ſeveral concurring paſſages in St. Dionys 
and St. Ignatius Martyr. 
The ordination of exorciſts is performed in the time of mg: 
their principal office being to expel devils, the IVth cou 
of Carthage, can. 7. appoints, that in the ordination of er. 
orciſts, the biſhop putting the book of exorciſmng in ther 
hands, ſhall ſay theſe words, © receive it, and keep it in ts 
* membrance, and have power to lay hands on energumeni 
* whether baptized, or catechumens :” which form ſill d- 
tams. . 
M. Fleury mentions certain people among the who 
travelled round the country, making — 4 of Jon We 
devils by invocations, which they pretended had been 
them by Solomon. Thoſe were alſo called exoreiſts. See | 
ſeph. Aurig. Fad. L. VIII. c. 2. Origen. Tra#. XXXV.in 
EXORDIUM 5, © | 
| *, in oratory, the preamble, or beginning of 4 
diſcourſe, or ſpeech ; ſerving to prepare the 2146 2 Its 
troduce the matter in hand. 

* The word is formed of the Latin, ordiri, to begin; by a m6 
taphor taken from the weavers, who are ſaid ordiri telan, 0 
begin, or warp a web, by diſpoſing and ordering the tha iv 
a certain manner for the future work. See Ware. 

The eæor dium, on other occaſions, is called the prologue,jre 
lude, and proem, See PROLOGUE, Fc. 
Cicero detines exordium, a part of an oration, whereby the 
minds of the audience are duly prepared for what remains to 
be ſaid: The exordinm is a part of principal importance, 
and to be laboured with extraordinary care; whence Tull 
calls it, diſficilima pars orationis, See ORATION, 
Exordiums are of two kinds: either juſt, and formal; ot ue. 
hement and abrupt. In the firſt, the audience is 
conducted, by due and eaſy ſteps: in the ſecond, the orator, 
as if ſcized with ſome ſudden paſſion, breaks out upon his a 
dience at once. Such is that exordium of Iſaiah, beer, # 
' heavens, and give ear, ob earth. Or that of Cicero ain 
Catiline, quonſque tandem abutere patientia noſtra Catilins? 
Abrupt exord:zms are the molt ſuitable on occaſions of exe 
ordinary joy, indignation, or the like; though we have il 
ſtances of panegyrics of the greateſt orators begun abrupt 
without any ſuch occaſions: ſuch is that of Gorgias, who be 
gan his eloge of the city and people of Elis, with ww, = 
eden, Elis, beata civitas : or that of Greg. Naznnt®, 
in praiſe of Athanaſius, *adavzrio iramw aerus evans, Ad” 
nafrum landaus virtutem laudabo. Abrupt, haſty exoranm, 
were more to the taſte and manner of the Greeks than tht 
Latins. 
The requiſites in an exordizm, are, 19. 2 wem 
the exordinm becomes of a piece with the whole diſcourſe 
matches it, as a part does a whole; ſo as that it could not 
accommodated to any other, or perhaps a contrary occau⁰ 
The ancient orators were very defective in this point: 
exordinms had frequently nothing in common with the ſud) 
29. Care, accuracy, and magni l being the part mol 
minded, and moſt expoſed to ſhew. Thus Tully, veſtibulh 
adituſque ad canſam facias illuſtres. 
30. Modeſty, or an ingenuous baſhfulneſs, which recom 


mends the orator exceedingly to the favour of his gane 


This is what Cicero extols ſo much in L. Craſſus, fuit 

enim in L. Craſſo pudor quidam, qui non 10do non obeſſet cjus 

grationi, ſed etiam probitatis commendatione prodeſſet. | he 

fame Tully owns, of himſelf, that at the | innin of his 

orations, he trembled every limb, and his whole mind was in 
Nter. | 

2 49. Brevity, not amplified, or ſwelled with a detail of 

circumſtances, or a long circuit of words: ſuch as that muſt 

de of the lawyer, who being to ſpeak of a difference between 
two neighbours, deduced his exordixm from Adam. 

The exordinm appears an eſſential part of an oration : though, 

anciently, in the areopagus, Julius Pollux tells us, they ſpoke 

without any exordizm, any paſſions, and any tion, or 
epilogue. The like is ſaid to have been done by Xenophon, 
who began thus, Darius (oy Parifatis duos habnere filios. 

270878815 Zorra, an unnatural protuberance of a 

bone, frequent in venereal caſts. See Box x. 

EXOTIC *, ZzQTIROE, A term properly ſignifying foreign, or 

"extraneous, i. e. brought from a remote, ſtrange country. 

In which _ we ſometimes ſay, exotic, or barbarous terms, 
rds, &c. | 

or, % word is derived from the Greet, 9%, Gebe, extra, with- 
out, on the outſide. 

FxoTic is chiefly applied to plants which are natives of foreign 
countries; particularly thoſe brought from the Eaſt and Weſt- 
Indies; and which do not naturally grow in Europe. 

The generality of exotics, or exotic plants, do not thrive in 
England, without ſome peculiar culture : they require the 
warmth of their own climates ; whence the uſe of hot-beds, 
laſs frames, green-houles, &c. 
he green-houſe is properly a conſervatory of exotics. Sce 
Green-HOUSE, 
Dr. Liſter has a diſcourſe in the Philoſoph. Tranſact. on exotic 
diſeaſes, i. e. ſuch diſeaſes as are never bred among us, but 
brought from time to time by infection from other countries. 
Such, according to this author, are, 19. The plague, which 
js properly a diſeaſe of Aſia, where it is epidemic. 29. The 
ſmall-pox, which is an oriental diſeaſe, and not knownto Eu- 
or even Aſia minor, or Africa, till a ſpice trade was 
opened to the remoteſt part of the Indies; whence it original- 
ly came, and where it ſtill rages more cruelly than among us. 
30. The griping of zhe guts, which he takes for a diſeaſe pe- 
culiar to the Weſt-Indies, and yearly received from thence. 
For this, he adds, is a quite different diſeaſe from the tormina 
ventris of the ancients ; and is ſcarce ever known in the mid- 
land countries, or far in the North of England, Ka) 

EXPANSION, in metaphyſics, expreſſes the idea we have of 
laſting or perſevering diſtance; i. e. of diſtance, all the parts 
whereof exiſt together. See Dis TANcx. 

Exraxs10N, in phyſics, is the dilating, ſtretching, or ſpreading 
out of a body ; whether from any external cauſe, as the cauſe 
of rarefaction; or from an internal cauſe, as elaſticity. See 
DitatTaTioN, RAREFACTION, ELasTicirty. 

Bodies naturally expand by heat, beyond their dimenſions when 
cold; whence their ſpecific gravities are different, at the diffe- 
rent ſeaſons of the year. See SPECIFIC Gravity. 

Air compreſſed, or condenſed, aſſoon as the compreſſing, or 
condenfing force is removed, expazds it{elf by its elaſtic power, 
to its former dimenſions. See AIR. | 

Dr. Halley found by experiment, that water expands itſelf by 
one twenty fixth part of its bulk, when made to-boil : but a 
moderate heat does not induce any ſenſible expaxſior at all. 
Mercury, with a very gentle heat, expands itſelf one ſeventy 


fourth part of its ordinary dimenſions. See WATER, Bo- 


INC, c. 


Spirit of wine, with a heat leſs than that of boiling water, e.x- 


panded itſelf by one twelfth part of its bulk; then fell a 
boiling. The moſt ſenſible expar/jon of water, is in freezing: 
M. Boyle, in his Hiſt. of Cold, aſſures us, that ice takes up 
one twelfth part more ſpace than water. See FREEZING. 


Dr. Gregory, in his Aſtron. p. 407. proves, that a globe of 


our air, of an inch diameter, if it were removed to the diſtance 
of a ſemi-diameter of the earth, would expand itſelf ſo, as to 


ll nll the planetary region, as far as, nay, far beyond, the ſphere 
of Saturn, - 


EXPANSUM Foliaceum. See FOLLACEUM. 

EXPARTE, #.e. partly, or of une part.---A commiſſion ex parte, 
is that taken out, and executed by one party only: where 
oth yacie join, it is called a joint commiſſion. See Cou- 

10N, 

EXPECTANT-Fee, in law, is where lands are given toa man 
and his wife, and the heirs of their bodies: in which ſenſe it 

ders from fee: fimple, where lands are given to a man and 
his wife, in frank marriage, to hold to them ond their heirs, 

. — Fkk, and FRanx Marriage. 

XPECTATIVE, in che canon law, a hope, founded on a 
promiſe, of obtaining the next benefice that ſhall become va- 
1 cant; or a right to the reverſion of the next. See BENEFICE. 

XPECTATIVE Canons. See the article CANON. 

-XPECTATIVE Graces, Gratiæ EXPECTATIVE, Called alſo pre- 


ventrons, were bulls frequently given by the popes, or kings, 
lor future benefices,---The biſhops were exceedingly mortified 


of the 
EXPECT 
phlegm, or other matters, out of the trachea, lungs, 


with them; by reaſon they encroached on their ptivlleges: be- 
ſides that ſuch eæpectati ver are odious, as they dere pts 
to wiſh for the death of others. See PREVENTION. 

The uſe of expe&#atives is very ancient, though it was not 
near ſo frequent in the firſt ages, as at preſent. Originally 
they were no more than ſimple requeſts made on'the part of 
kings, or popes, which the biſhops conſented to with the more 
willingneſs, as rw preſented to them perſons fit to ſerve 
2228 l CO. this privilege, made 
it at lengt a matter of obligation necef] 
See PRAMUNIRE, an 
The council of Trent annulled all eæpectativet; but the ca- 
nons relating thereto were never admitted in France; where 
the right of conferring expe&ative graces, is looked on as one 
lia. See GRACE. | 
RATION, the act of evacuating, or bringing up 


b c. by 
Ges, hawking, ſpitting, c. See LUNs, Coucn, 
L N 


Expecterarion eaſes the lungs of the viſcid, or putrid matters 
which obſtruct irs veſſels, 2 ſtraiten the * | ; 
EXPEDITATION, in the foreſt laws, ſignifies a cutting out 
| the balls of a doy's fore feet, for the preſervation of the King's 
= See FOREST, GAME, and LAwiNG. 

v 


ery one that keeps any great dog not eæpeditated, forfeits 


three ſhillings and four pence to the king. lu malſtiffs, not 


the ball of the feet, but the three claws, are to be cut to the 
Skin. Iuſtit. P. IV. p. 308. Nullos dominicos canes abbatis 
& monachornm expeditari cogat. Chart. Hen. III. Ez fine 

4 * eſpeditamentis caunnm. Ex mag. Rot. Pip. de Aun. . 
This expeditation was to be performed once in every three 
years; and was done to every man's dog who lived near the 
foreſt, and even the dogs of the foreſters themſelves. 


EXPEDITION, the march of an army to ſome diſtant place, 


with a view of hoſtilities. 
Such were the expeditions of Cyrus againſt Xerxes, and of 
Bacchus and Alexander into the Indies.---The expedition of 
Xerxes againſt Greece, was unhappy : Ceſar himſelf, in the 
middle of his expeditions in the Gauls, compoſed two books 
of the analogy of words. 


E xpeditions tor the recovery of the Holy Land, were called 
tiſades, See CROISADE. 


cro 
EXPENCES, in bookekeeping. See Book of Expences. 
EXPENSIS militam levandis, is a writ directed to the ſheriff, 


for levying allowance for the knights of parliament. See PAR- 


LIAMENT, KNIGHT, REPRESENTATIVE. es. 
EXPERIENCE, a kind of knowledge acquired by long uſe, 


without any teacher. See KNOWLEDGE. 
Experience conſiſts in the ideas of things we have ſeen, or 


read, which the judgment has reflected on, to form itſelf a 


rule, or method. 93 8 

Authors make three kinds of experience : the 10. is the ſimple 
uſe of the external ſenſes, whereby we perceive the phæno- 
mena of natural things, without any direct attention thereto, 
or making any application thereof, | | 

The 29. is, when we-premeditatedly, and deſignedly, make 
trials of various things, or obſerve thoſe done by others; at- 
tending cloſely to all the effects and circumſtances, 

The 39. is that preceded by a fore-knowledge, or at leaſt, an 
apprehenſion of the event; and determines whether the appre- 
henſion were true or falſe. Which two latter kinds, eſpeci- 
ally the third, are of great ſervice in philoſophy. See ExpR- 
MENT, and EXPERIMENTAL. | 


EXPERIMENT, in philoſophy, a trial of the effe& or reſult 


of certain applications, motions of natural bodies; in or- 
der to diſcover ſomething of the laws and relations thereof, 
or to aſcertain ſome phenomenon, or its cauſe. 

The ſchoolmen define experiment, a compariſon of ſeveral 
things before obſerved by the ſenſes, and retained in the me- 
mory ; in ſome one ſimilar convenient inſtance. See ExeE- 
RIENCE, 

The nature of experiment, therefore, according to them, con- 
ſiſts in comparing ſeveral things by one act; whence my di- 
ſtinguiſn two things in every experiment, the one material, viz. 
the ſeveral ideas remembered ; the other formal, viz. the com- 

ring of theſe ideas in the mind. TY 

This will be illuſtrated by an example: a phyſician gives a 
quantity of rhubarb to ten ſeveral perſons, and remembers 


each of them: now, coming afrerwards to com the ſeve- 


ral remembrances together, and finding the effect of the exhi- 
birion of rhubarb to be the ſame in all, viz. a purging : this 
is an experiment of rhubarb. $ | 
The making of experiments, is grown into a kind of formed 
art; and we now abound in ſyſtems of experiments, underthe 
denomination of courſes of experimental philoſophy. Sturmius 
has made a curious colle&ion of the principal diſcoveries and 
experiments of the laſt age, under the title of collegium expe- 
rimentale. The chymiſts chuſe to call their experiments, by 
way of diſtinction, or eminence, proceſſes, or operations. Ses 
PRockss, c. * 


Torricellian EXPERIMENT. See TORRICELLIAN. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
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EXPERIMENTAL Philoſophy, by the Greeks called gu a. 


perimenti, and that we make more uſe of the experiments we 


mental. See PuyrLosOPHY. 


3 trary, ſeem to have thought as well of the experimental way, 


EXPERIMENTAL PB. 
EXPERIMENT UM Cracis, denotes a capital, leading, or 


EXPIATION, the act of ſuffering the puniſhments adjudged to. 


ExP1ATION is alſo applied to ſacrifices offered to the deity, to 


The feaſt of Exe1AT10N, among the Jews, called by our tran- 


E 


XPIATION, among the heathens, denoted a purification uſed 


ablution. 


E X P 


or Buse, is that which proceeds on experiments; or which 
deduces the laws of nature, and the properties and powers of 
bodies, and their actions upon each other, from ſenſible expe- 
riments and obſervations. See PHILOSOPHY, | 
Experiments are of the laſt importauce in philoſophy ; and the 
great advantages the modern phyſies have above the ancient, 
is chiefly owing to this, that we have a great many more ex- 


have. See EXPERIMENT, and EXPERIENCE. 
Their way of philoſophizing was, to begin with the cauſes of 
thiugs, and argue to the effects and phenomena; ours, on the 
contrary, proceeds from experiments and obſervations alone. 
See Py1LOSOPHI ZING. : 

My lord Bacon firſt paved the way for the new philoſophy, by 
ſetting on foot the making of experiments. His method has 
deefi proſecuted with laudable emulation by the academy del 
Cimento, the Royal Society, Royal Academy at Paris, Mr. 
Boyle, Sir Iſaac Newton, and many others. | 
In effect, experiments, within theſe 30 or 60 years, are come 
into ſuch vogue, that nothing will paſs in philoſophy, but 
what is founded on experiment, or confirmed by experiment, 
&c. So that the new philoſophy is almoſt altogether experi- 


Indeed, the ancients, whatever we commonly ſay to the con- 


as the moderns. Plato miſſes no occaſion of ſpeaking of the 
advantages of the rep ; and as to Ariſtotle, his hiltory of 
animals may bear witneſs for him. Democtitus's great buſi- 
neſs was to make experiments ; and even Epicurus himſelt 
owes part of his glory to the ſame cauſe. Plato calls it, in 
reſpe& to its ſubject, u, ſubtlety of ſenſe. 
Yet there are ſome, even among the learned, who conceive 
of experiments in a different manner,---Dr. Keil allows, that 
philoſophy has received very conſiderable advantages from the 
makers of experiments; but complains of their diſingenuity, 
in too often wreſtling and diſtorting their eæperiments, and ob- 
ſervations, to favour ſome darling theories they had eſpouſed. 
But this is not all: M. Hartſoeker, in his Recueil de pluſi- 
eurs pieces de phyſique, undertakes to ſhew, that they who 
employ themſelves in the making of experiments, are not 
properly philoſophers, but, as it were, the labourers, or ope- 
rators of philoſophers, who work under them, and for them, 
furniſhing them with materials to build their ſyſtems and hy- 
7 upon. See HyPOTHESIS, Q. 

he learned M. Dacier, in the begiuning of his diſcourſe on 
Plato, at the head of his tranſlation of the works of that phi- 
loſopher, deals (till more ſeverely with the makers of expers- 
ments, He breaks out with a ſort of indignation, at a tribe 
of idly curious people, whoſe philoſophy conſiſts in making 
experiments on the gravity of the air, the equilibrium, of flujds, 
the loadſtone, c. and yet arrogate to themſelves the noble 
title of philoſophers. br, 
See the article Pays1cs. 


decifive experiment; thus called, either as, like a croſs, or di- 
rection- poſt placed in the meeting pf ſeveral roads, it guides 
and directs men to the true knowledge of the nature of the 
thing they are enquiring after : or, as it is a kind of torture, 
whereby the nature of the thing is as it were extorted by vio- 
lence. See COLOUR. 
a man's crimes, and thus paying off, and diſcharging the debt, 
or guilt. See LUSTRATION, PROPITIATION, Sc. 

The Romaniſts hold, that ſouls, after death, are ſent to pur- 
gatory, to expiaze, Or atone. for their fins. See PUR G A- 
TORY. | 


implore his mercy, and forgiveneſs. See SACRIFICE. 


flators the day of atonement, was held on the 10th day of the 
7th month of the Jewiſh year, anſwering to our September. 
It was inſtituted by God himſelf, it. Xxiil. 27, e. 
On that day, the high-prieſt, the figure or type of Jeſus Chriſt, 
confeſſed his fins; and after ſeveral ceremonies, made an atone- 
ment for all the people to waſh them from their ſins. 


for effacing, or aboliſhing a crime. See LUSTRATION. 

It was practiſed with divers ceremonies : the moſt uſual was 
See ABLUTION, | 

E xpiations were performed for whole cities, as well as parti- 
cular perſons. After the young Horatius had been abſolved 
by the people from the murther of his ſiſter ; he was further 
purified by ſeveral expiatious preſcribed by the laws of the pon- 


Exe1RAT10N, is alſo uſed figuratively, 


EXPONAS Venditioni. 


EXPONENT, in arithmetic.Exronzur of power, dents 


of the root by its expoxent; and the lo 


- * exponent of the ratio. 


EXP 


For this reaſbn, the Roman legiſlature introduced the giz, 1 


expilation, for the puniſhment of this crime. 


EXPIRATION, in medicine, that motion in an 28. 
whereby the air, inſpired into the lungs, is expelled, or thro 
out of the ſame, and the cavity of the breaſt conttacted. 95 


LUNGS. 
Reſpiration conſiſts of two alternate motions, ot aon 


the lungs, correſponding to thoſe of a pair of bellows: ; « 
ration, hereby the air is drawn in; and expiration, we 


it is driven out again. See RESPIRATION. 

By means of this alteration, the circulation of the bl 
the motion of the heart is maintained. 
and HEART. 


time granted, agreed on, or adjudged. 


It is not above eight days, till the expiration of the t af 
his impriſonment; the time of ſuch a bill of exchange i 
| 22 i. e. it is fallen due. , 15 
EXPLICITE, in the ſchools, ſomething clear, Giſtind, fh. 


See BII L. 


mal, and unfolded. See IMVLICIrg. 

The will, or intention, is ſaid to be eæplicite, when it b fil. 

explained, in proper terms; and implicite, when it is oni 

2 * by * and conſequences. [ 
ews had not all an explicize knowledge of Teſi 

but they had at leaſt an im lite one. Ng 1 

Such a teſtator has declared his will explicitely, i. e. in fy. 

mal terms; there is no need to have recourſe to explicy; 

ons. 


EXPLOSION, in phyſics, the act of a thing which drives a. 


other out of the place it before poſſeſſed. 

The term is chiefly uſed for the going off of gun-powde, ad 
the expulſion of the ball, ſhot, or the like, conſequent there 
on. See GUn-PowDER. 


Hence, ExeLostox comes likewiſe to be figuratively uſedtog. 


pres ſuch ſudden actions of bodies, as have ſome refen- 
— . e. gr. thoſe which — with violence, in- 
mediately upon their mixture, and occaſion a crackling 

ſound, 1 ; : 

Some writers have likewiſe applied explo/ion ta. the excurſions 

of the animal ſpirits, and inſtantaneous motions of the ner 

vous fibres ariſing without the direction of the mind : but the 


term here ſeems too figurative to expreſs any determinateide, 


ſo as really to inform the underſtanding. 


EXPOLITION, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby we explainthe 


ſame thing in different phraſes, and expteſſions, in order ty 
ſhew it more fully, | 

Expolition was the favourite figure of Balzal.---A man, bit 
moderately verſed in the ſtyle of ſcripture, will perceive thi 
this is no more than an expolition; that is, a figure wherey 
the ſacred author explains the ſame thing in different terms 
The ſcriptures are full of ſuch figures; and [ ſcarce think 
thete is any one more ordinary. Souciet. 

See VENDITIONI. 


the number which expreſſes the degtee of the power; or which 
ſhews how often a given power is to be divided by its root, 
ere it be brought down to unity. See PowER. 

Thus the expoxent of a ſquare number is 2; of a cube 3: the 
ſquare being a power of the ſecond degree ; the cube of the 
third, c. See SQUARE, Con, c. 


ExroxExr, is alſo uſed in arichmetic, in the ſame ſenſe withit 


dex, or logarithm. See LOGARITHM. 
Thus a ſeries of numbers in arithmetical progreſſion, being 
placed under another ſeries in geometrical progreſſion, areal 
led the exponents, indices, or logarithms thereof. E. gr. l 
the two progreſſions, . 3 gb; | 
. Geom. 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, 512 

.., Arith... O, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 7, 8, 9 
o is the eæponent, index, or logarithm, of the firſt term1; 5 
that of the th. 32, Sc. SeeInDEx. 


Hence, unity is to the exponent of a power, as the logaritit 


of the root, to the logarithm of- its power : conſequent!) 
the logarithm of the power is had, by multiplying the logarith® 
garithm of the root 
had, by dividing the logarithm of the power by its 


nent. G 


EXPONENT of à ratio, is the quotient ariſing upon dividing tie 


antecedent by the conſequent. | . 

Thus, in the ratio 3 to 2, the eæponent is 1 4; and the . 

nent of the ratio 2 to 3, is 3. See RATIO. he 

Hence, 19. If the conſequent be unity, the antecedent it 
Thos, e. gr. the exponent of the 

4to f, is 4.—And again: the ep of a ratio is to lh 

as the antecedent to. the conſequent. 


See CIRCUBarygy, 


for the end of 3 tema 


tifices for involuntary murthers. Halicarnaſſ. 
EXPILATION, in the civil law, the a& of withdrawing, or 
diverting ſome thing belonging to an inheritance, before any 
body had declared himſelf heir therea | 
This made a peculiar ſpecies of theft: for there could not 
roperly be a theft in taking a thing not poſſeſſed by any 
. or ere the inheritance was accepted. | 


29. Since, in a rational ratio, the expoxext of the ratio js hd 

by dividing a rational number by another rational; the 

of a rational ratio, is a rational number. 1 

EXPONENTIAL Calculus, Calculus ExPONENTIALIY | 
a method of differencing exponential quantities, and o 

ing up the differences of expoxentials. See CALCULUS 


ExPONENTIAL Carve, is that which is defined by an & 
al equation. N | 


bs 


EXP 


nential curves partake both of the nature of algebraic and 
Eateen deaf ones; of the former, becauſe they confiſt of a 
fgite number of terms, though thoſe terms themſelves are in- 
determinate; and of the latter, becauſe they cannot be alge- 
braically conſtracted, See CURYE. 
ExPONENTIAL Equator, is that wherein there is an exponential 
nantity. See EQUATION, e. n 
ExPONENTIAL Quantity, is s power whoſe exponent is an inde- 
germinate, ar yariable quantity, See QUANTITY. 
Exponential quantities are of ſeveral degrees and orders ; when 
the exponent is a ſimple indeterminate quantity, it is called an 
exponential of rþe Hirst ar loweſt degree. 8 
When the exponent itſelf is an exponential of the firſt degree, 
then the quantity is an ep of the ſecond degree. 
Thus 27 is an expowendzial of the firſt degree, becauſe the quan- 
* 
is a ſimple flowing quantity. But 2 is an exponential 
5 of the ſecond 2 becauſe y⸗ is an ny of 
* 


* 
the firſt degree. So alſo 20 is an exponential of the third de- 


Y 
„the cap yx being one of the ſecond. 

EYPORTA ION, in commerce, the act of (ending commo- 

dities ont of one country into another. See COMMERCE. 
The merchandizes yearly exported from England are immenſe. 
Aube principal articles are corn, cattle, cloth, iron, lead, 
Un, leather, coal, haps, flax, hemp, hats, malt liquors, fiſh, 
watches, ribbands, c. 
The woollen manufacture alone, yearly exported, is computed 
to amount to 2000000 pounds ſterling; and lead, tin, and 
coals, to 500000 pounds, See W OOLLEN. ; 
Wool, fullers earth, &s. are contraband goods, f. e. prohi- 
bited to be exported. See CONTRABAND,---For the duties of 
exportatiovy. See Duty. 

EXPOSING, the act of N a thing to public view. 

Perjury, forgery, libelling, falſe weights and meaſures, are 
puniſhed by expoſing the criminal in the pillory, to the deriſion 
of the people. See PILLORY. | 

In the Romiſh church, the ſacrament is ſaid to be expoſed, 
when it is ſhewn in public, uncovered, on feſtival days, and 
duriog the time of plenary indulgences. | 

Exeos1NG is alſo uſed with a further latitude : thus, we ſay, it 
is prohibited to expoſe falſe or clipped money. 

Children are ſometimes expoſed in the ſtreets, i. e. are left in 
the ſtreets, with deſign to be loſt. 

Such a houſe ſtands very high, and has a delicious proſpect, 
but it is expoſed to all the four winds. Such a city being on 

- the frontiers, and not fortified, is expoſed to the inſults of 
every party of forces. , 

EXPOSITION, the act of expoſing. See Exeosinc. 

Exrosrriox is likewiſe applied to the interpretation, or ex- 
plication of an author, or a paſſage therein. Sce Ext- 
GESIS, 

Thus we ſay, an expoſition of the 39 articles, of the Lord's 
Prayer, c. See COMMENTARY, ANNOTATION, c. 
In this ſenſe, we do not lay expo/eng, but expounding. 

Exeos1T10NW, in gardening. See EXPOSURE, 

EXPOSITOR, or ExpostToRY, a title which ſome writers 
have given to a leſſer kind of dictionaries, or vocabularies, 
ſerving to expound, or explain the meaning of the hard 
words of a language. See D1cT1onNARY, and VocABu- 
LARY. 

EXPOSURE, or Exeos1T10N, in gardening, the aſpect, or 
ſituation of a garden, wall, building, or the like, with reſpect 
to the ſun, winds, c. See GARDEN. 

There are four regular kinds of expoſures, viz. eaft, weſt, 

worth, and ſowth.: but it muſt be obſerved, that among gar- 

deners, theſe terms ſignify juſt the contrary to what they do 

among geographers. See Easr, Ec. 

The gardeners, in effect, do not give the names eaſt, weſt, &c. 

to the places where the ſun is; but to thoſe whereon he ſhines ; 
they conſider the manner wherein he fhines, whether as to 

the whole garden, or ſome one of its ſides. 

If they find, that the ſun at its riſing, and during the firſt 
of the day, continues to ſhine on one fide of a garden or 

wall; they call that an eſters expoſure, or eaſt wall, &c. 


nd if the ſun begin to ſhine later, or end fooner, it is not a 


eaſtern expoſure. 
or the ſame reaſon, they call the weft, the ſide the ſun ſhines 
on in the latter half of the day, i, e. from noon to night. And 
accordingly, the ſoxrh, or ſouthern expoſure, is the place where- 
nn he ſhines, from about nine à clock in the morning, till 
night; or which, in the general, he ſhines longeſt on in the 
whole day ; and the part he ſhines leaſt on, is the north, or 
northery expoſure, at what hour ſoever it begin or end, being 
uſually from 11 a clock to 1. 
Such is the gardeners language with regard to the expoſures, 
and particularly thoft.of walls; by which we are let into the 
fionification of this or the like expreflions, uſual among them.--- 
y caſt wall proves, hits, or thrives better than my weſt. My 
5 fruit trees have had fewer ſhowers than my weftern, c. 


eaſters and ſouthern expoſures are, dy common conſent of 


Vor. I. 


% 


EXP 


all gardeners, the two principal ; and have a conſiderabſe ad- 
5 above the reſt, A weſt expoſure is not much ails; 
at leaft, it is bettet than a northern one, which js the worſt of 
all. Each has its inconveniencies. 3 

The eaſtern, commencing differently at different ſeaſons of the 
year and ending about noon, ſubjects the trees, tc. to the N. E. 
winds, which with the leaves and new ſhoots, blow down 
the frat, c. beſides that it has little benefit of rains, which 
come moſtly fromthe welt. Yet does the reverend Mr. Law- 
rence judge the eaſt, better than the weſt wall, for all kinds 
of fruit: not that it has more hours of ſun, or that there are 
any peculiar virtues in the earſtern rays, but becauſe the early 
—_ the ſun do ſooner take off the cold chilly dewy of the 

ight. | | 
Gentil recommends the eaſtern expoſire as belt for all kinds 

of peaches ; adding, that they ripen ſooneſt, grow bigger, are 
better coJoured, and of a finer taſte than any other: But Mr. 
Carpenter reſtrains the rule to the early and middle forts : 
for the backward, he rather chuſes a ſoxthern, or 8 
expoſure, which is beſt for all late fruits: becauſe the in- 
fluence of the ſun is ſtrongeſt, and contiuues longeſt there - 


in. 

The weſtern, accounted from half an hour paſt rr, till ſun- 
ſet, is back warder than an eaſter» one by $ or 10 days ; but 
it has this advantage, that it receives little damage from the 
froſts, which melt before the ſun comes to ſhine upon the 
fruit, and fall off like dew, without doing any prejudice: ſo 
that ir may bear apricocks, peaches, pears, and plumbs, But 
it is incommoded with north weft winds in the f ring, as alſo 
With the autumnal winds, which blow down a deal of fruit. 

The northern expoſure has leſs ſun than the welt ; yet js it 
not without its adyantages. In the northerly parts of Eng- 
land, it bears little bot pears, cherries, and plums. But in the 
warmer parts it ſerves for apricocks, which haye the advantage 
of continuing later, than in any other expoſure, beſides being 
free from inſects. 

The ſouthern expoſure, accounted from about 9 till 4, is re- 
commended for peaches, pears, grapes, and plums. 

EXPRESS, ſomething that is preciſe, in formal terms, or for 
ſome particular defign.-----I told him as much in expreſs terms: 
he gave me a commiſſion expreſs: he had expreſs orders, A 
courier was diſpatched expreſs. 

We alſo fay, ſomewhat abuſively, to ſend an expreſs, mean - 
ing a courier. See COURIER. 

EXPRESSED oi, are ſuch as are procured from bodies only 
b preſſing, as the oils of olives, almonds, and the like. See 

IL, and EXPRESSION, 

EXPRESSED 1 See the article SPECIES, 

EXPRESSION, in medicine, chymiſtry, c. the act of ex- 
preſſing, or extracting the juices of plants, fruits, or other 
matters, by ſqueezing, wringing, or preffing them ig a preſs. 
See PRESS. 

After having let the herbs infuſe a due time, their juice muſt 
be drawn by expreſſion in a linen cloth, or under a preſs. Sce 
INFUSION, 

ExPRESSION, in oratory, denotes the manner of delivering, or 
conveying a man's ideas to another. See STYLE, Sc. 

ExXPRESS10N is more particularly uſed forthe elocution, dition, 
and choice of words in a diſcourſe. See ELocuTi0N, Dic- 
TION, c. 

It is not enough a poet, or orator, have fine thoughts, he 
mult likewiſe have a happy eæpreſſion: deteQs in the expreſſi- 
on ordinarily ariſe from defects in the imagination: abundance 
of the beauties of the ancient writers, are annexed either to 
expreſſions which are peculiar to their language; or to relati- 
ons which not being ſo familiar to us as to them, do not give 
us the ſame pleaſure, De la Motte. ; 

ExPRESSION, denotes in paintiug, a natural and lively repreſen- 
tation of the ſubject, or of the ſeveral objects intended to be 
ſhewn. See PAINTING. 

The expreſſion conſiſts principally in repreſenting the human 
body, and all its parts in the action ſuitable to it; in exhibi- 
tin in the face, the ſeveral paſſions proper to the figres; and 
oblkrring the motions they impreſs on the other external parts. 

ee ATTITUDE. | | 
15. term expreſſion, is ordinarily confounded with that of 
paſſion: but they differ in this, that — is a geberal 
term, implying a repreſentation of an object, agreeably to its 
nature and character, and the uſe, or office it is to have in the 
work ; whereas paſſion, in painting, denotes a motion of the 
body, accompanied with certain diſpoſitions, or airs of the 
face, which mark an agitation in the ſoul. So that every pafſion is 
an expreſſion; but not every expreſſion a paſſion. See PASSION. 

Laws, or rules of EXPRESSION I painting. Eæpreſſion, we have 
ſaid, is a repreſentation of things according to their character; 
and may be conſidered either with 2 to the ſubject in gene- 
ral; or to the paſſions peculiar thereto. | 
I. With regard to the ſubject, it is to be obſerved, 19. That 
all the parts of the compoſition are to be transformed, or 
reduced, to the character of the ſubject; ſo as they may 
conſpire to impreſs the ſame ſentiment, paſſion, or idea: 
thus, e. gr. in a ne” of joy and peace, cvery thipg 
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is to appear calm and agreeable; of war, turbulent, and full 
of terror, c. 

29. In order to this, if any circumſtance occurs in hiſtory, 
or deſcription, that would invert, or take from the idea; it 
muſt be ſuppreſſed ; unleſs eſſential to the ſubject. 

3®. To this end, the hiſtory, or fable, is to be well ſtudied in 
the authors who deſcribe it, in order to conceive its nature and 
character truly, and impreſs it ſtrongly on the imagination; 
that it may be ditfuſed and carried through all the parts of the 
ſubject. See AcTion, FABLE, &c. 

4®. A liberty to be taken of chuſing favourable incidents, in 
order to diverſify the expreſſion ; provided they be not contra- 
ry to the principal image of the ſubject, or the truth of hiſtory. 
See Ey1S0DE. | 
59. The harmony of the tout enſemble to be particularly re- 
garded, both with regard to the actions, and the light and 
colour. See CLAIR obſcure. 

6. The modes and cuſtoms to be obſerved; and every thing 
made conformable to time, place, and quality. See Cu- 
STOM. 

7. The three unities of time, place, and action, to be obſer- 
ved: that is, nothing to berepreſented in the ſame picture, but 
what paſſes at the ſame time, and may be ſeen at the fame 
view. 

II. With regard to the particular paſſions and affections of the 
ſubject; the rules are, 1%. That the pallions of brutes are 
few and ſimple, and have almoſt all an immediate reſpect, 
either to ſelf-preſervation, or the propagation of the kind : bur, 
in men, there is more variety ; and accordingly, more marks 
and expreſſions thereof. Hence, man can move his eye- 
brows, which, in brutes, are immoveable: and can likewiſe 
move the pupil every way, which brutes cannot. 

29. Children, having not the uſe of reaſon, act much on the 
footing of brutes; and expreſs the motions of their paſſions 
directly, and without fear or diſguiſe. 

30. Though the paſſions of the ſoul may be expreſſed by the 
actions of the body; it is in the face they are principally 
ſhewn; and particularly in the turn of the eye, and the moti- 
on of the eye-brows. 

. There are two ways of lifting up the eye-brows, the one at 
the middle, which likewiſe draws up the corners of the mouth, 
and argues pleaſant motions : the other at the point next the 
noſe, which draws up the middle of the mouth, and is the 
effe& of grief and ſadneſs. 

59. The paſſions are all reducible to joy and ſadneſs; each of 
which is either ſimple, or mixed and paſſionate. | 
60. Simple joy cauſes a dilation of all the parts: the eye- 
brows tile in the middle, the eyes half open, and ſmiling, the 
pupil ſparkling and moiſt, the noſtrils a little open, the cheeks 
full, the corners of the mouth drawn a little upwards, the lips 
red, the complexion lively, the forchead ſerene. 

79. Paſſionate joy proceeding from love, ſhews the forehead 
ſmooth and even, the eye-brows a little elevated on the fide 
the pupil is turned to, the eyes ſparkling and open, the head 
inclined towards the object, the air of the face ſmiling, and 
the complexion ruddy :---T hat proceeding from deſire, ſhews it 
ſelf by the body, the arms extended towards the object, in 
uncertain and. unquiet motions. 

80. Simple ſadneſs, is expreſſed by the body being caſt down, 
the head carelefly hanging aſide, the forehead wrinkled, the 
eye-brows raiſed to-the midſt of the forchead, the eyes half 
ſhut, the mouth a little open, the corners downwards, the 
under-lip poiuting and drawn back, the noſtrils ſwelled, and 
drawn downwards.----That mixed with fear, cauſes the parts 
to conttact and palpitate, the members to tremble and fold up, 
the viſage to be pale and livid, the point of the noſtrils eleva- 
red, the pupil in the middle of the eye, the mouth openeſt at 
the fides, and the under-lip drawn back. In that mixed witl. 
anger, the motions are more violent, the parts all agitated, the 
muſcles ſwelled, the pupil wild and ſparkling, the point of the 
eye-brows fixed towards the noſe, the noſtrils open, the lips 
big, and preſſed down, the corners of the mouth a little open 
and foaming, the veins ſwelled, and the hair ere&.------That 
with deſpair, reſembles the laſt, only more exceſſive and diſ- 
ordered. 

99. The hand has a great ſhare in the expreſſion of our ſenti- 
ments and paſſions: the railing of the hands conjoined to- 
wards heaven, expreſſes devotion ; wringing the hands, grief: 


throwing them rowards heaven, admiration : fainting, and | 


dejected hands, amazement and deſpair : holding the hands, 
idlcnels : holding the fingers indented, muſing : holding forth 
the hands together, yielding and ſubmiſſion : lifting up the 
hand and eye to heaven, calling God to witneſs : waving the 
hand from us, prohibition : extending the right hand to any 
one, pity, peace, and ſafety: ſcratching the head, thoughtful- 
neſs and care: laying the hand on the heart, ſolemn affirma- 
tion : holding up the thumb, approbation : laying the fore-fin- 
ger on tne mouth, bidding filence : giving with the finger and 
thumb, parce dare: ang the fore-finger put forth, the reſt con- 
trated, monſtrari dicier hic eſt. | 

109. The ſex of the figure to be regarded; and man, as 
he is of a more vigorous and reſolute nature, to appear in all 


EXT 


his actions freer and bolder than women, who 
1 and tender. * — be ton 
119. So alſo the age, the different ſtages whereof inen: 
different motions both of body and mind, incline w 
129. The condition, or bonours, perſons are inveſted w; 
renders their actions more reſerved, and their motions hal, 
grave; contrary to the populace, who obferve little "tre 
or * giving 3 for the moſt part, up to — 
aſſions: whence their external motions bec 
fare. 5 W 
aſtly, in ſpirits we muſt retrench all thoſe corru 
which ſerve only for the preſervation of lite, — 
ries, c. only retaining what may ſerve for the 88 
beauty of the body. In angels, particularly, as being 
bolical figures, we ate to mark out their offices and wee 
without any draught of ſenſual paſſions ; only appropria 
their chatacters to their functions of power, acki | 
contemplation. | K 
EXPULSION, the act of driving a man by force 


9 city, community, or the like. See ExCLuston, Eng 


C, 
We ſay, expulſion out of parliament.---Milton is ygk+.: 
by archbiſhop Bramhall, with his eæpulſion from e 
ſity * Cambridge; but = "= 8 groundleſs fugpeſtion 
Mr.. . . . was expelled from ridge, on ſuſpicion at 
hereſy, c. 8 N FIRE 
ExPULS10N, is alſo uſed in medicine, for the a& of x; 
out a foreign body with violence, from the place i Wi, 
in. \ 
The uterus has the chief office in the expulfion of the fietns: 
if the expx//ion of the foetus happen within ſeven days ae; 
conception, it is called a falſe birtb. See Fokrus, Day. 
VERY, (Fc. | 
EXPURGATION, in aſtronomy, is uſed by ſome 
for that (tate or action of the ſun, wherein, after having been 
eclipſed and hid by the interpoſition of the moon, it beging io 
appear again, See ECLIPSE. 


Later aſtronomers call this emenſſon, not expurgation, See 
EMERS10N. 


EXSICCATION *, in chymiſtry, c. the act of ri 
up, or evaporating the moiſture of a thing. See Evarora- 
TION, 

The word is Latin, formed of ex, and ficeus, dry, 
EXSORS Particula. See the article PARTiCULaA. 
EXTANT, ſomething that (till ſubſiſts, or is ia being, See 

EXISTENCE. 

It is bur part of the hiſtory of Livy, of the writings of Cicero, 
Ceſar, Sc. that are extant; the reſt are loſt. We have no- 
thing exzazz of Socrates ; though he wrote a great deal, 

EXTASY, ekETaLis, a rapture, or removal of the mind out 
of its natural ſtate and ſituation: or, a tranſport, whereby a 
perſon is hurried out of himſelf, and the office of his ſenſes 
ſuſpended. See RAPTURE, ENTHUSIASM, c. 

In eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, we read of divers monkiſh ſaints be- 
ing in exza/zes tor ſeveral days ſucceflively.---St. Paul's being 
* up into the third heaven, was what we call an ex- 
taſy | 

ExrAsv, in medicine, is conſidered as a diſeaſe, near a-kin to a 
catalepſy; only differing from it in this, that the cataleptic pt- 
tient has no perception of what paſſes in his paroxylin, nor 
any remembrance thereof when it is over; whereas the er- 
tatic is taken up with a very lively idea, or imagination, which 
he remembers aſter wards. See CATALEPSIS. 

In an exzaſy, there muſt be an unuſual tenſion of the fibres of 
the ſenſory, as in moſt deliriums, c. See PuRexzr, Ma- 
NIA, MELANCHOLY, DELIRIUM, e. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS Preſcription. See PRESCRIF 
T1ON. 

| EXTENDENDA Terra. See the article TERRA. 

EXTENDING, in a legal ſenſe, fignifies the valuing of lands 
and tenements, of one bound by ſtatute, c. and who hat 
forfeited his bond, at ſuch an indifferent rate, as that by the 
2 rent, the obligator may, in time, be fully paid his devt 

ce EXTENT. 


| EXTENSION, in phyſics, that whereby a thing is conſtituted 


long, broad, or thick, c. See Bopy. 
Extenſion is uſually deſcribed, as conſiſting in the ſituation of 

parts, beyond parts; which ſome authors cavil withal, 25 
relation to parts. 

If a man conſider the diſtance between two bodies, abſtrafte6 
ly, and without any regard to bodies which may fill that inter- 
val, it is called ſpace: and when he conſiders the diſance de 
2 the extremes of a ſolid body, it is called eætenſos. 

PACE. 
Extenſion is frequently confounded with quantity and mag 
nitude; and, for what we can perceive, without much ham: 
the thing ſignified by them all appearing to be the 7 
Unleſs we admit a diſtinction made by ſome authors, tha 
extenſion of a body is ſomething more abſolute; and its m_ 
tity and magnitude more reſpective, or implying a * 


ding, that we can conceive abſolute extenſion, without] 


lation En and little. See QuanTiITY, MAGNITND:, 
88, . gh 

NEN SOR, in anatomy, a name common to divers muſcles, 
ſerving to extend, or ſtretch out the parts; and particularly the 
hands and feet: Such are the ; 

TENSOR Carpi Ulnaris, called alſo cubitens inter nut, a muſcle, 
which coming from the internal protuberance of the humerus, 
and paſſing tendinous under the ligamentum annulare, js in- 
ſerted into the upper part of the bone of the metacarpium, 
which anſwers to the little finger. This, and the ulnaris flexor, 
moving together, draw the hand fide- wiſe towards the ulna.— 
See Tab. (Myol.) fig. 6. n. 18. 

EXTENSOR Carpi Raaralts, ' 
hicornis, is really two diſtin& muſcles. The firſt ariſes from 
above the external protuberance of the humerus ; and the ſe- 
cond from the lowermoſt part of the external protuberance. 
They both lie along the external part of the radius, and paſ- 
ſing under the annular ligament, one is inſerted into the bone 
of the metacarpus, that ſuſtains the fore-finger, and the other 
to that which ſuſtains the middle-finger. Theſe two extend 
the wriſt.---See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. L. n. 19. 

ExTENSOR Communis digitorum manus, ariſes from the external 
protuberance of the humerus, and at the wriſt divides into 
three flat tendons, which paſs under the annular ligament, to 
be inſerted into all the bones of the fore, middle, and ring- 

finger. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 36. fig. 6. n. 26. 

Exrzxsox Primi internodii pollicis, ariſes from the upper and 
external part of the ulna, and paſſing obliquely over the tendon 
of the radius externus, is inferted near the ſecond joint of the 
thumb. 

ExTENSOR Secundi internodii pollicis, ariſes from the upper and 
internal part of the radius, and is inſerted into the upper part 
of the ſecond bone of the thumb. 

Exrkxsok Tertii internodii pollicis, ariſes from the ulna, a little 

below the firſt extenſor, and is inſerted into the third bone of 
the thumb. 1 

ExTENSOR Iudicis, comes from the middle and external part of 
the ulna, and paſſing under the annular ligament, is inſerted 
into the third bone of the fore- finger, where it joins the ex- 
tenſor communis. : 

EXTENSOR 1in1ms digiti, ariſes from the external protuberance 
of the humerus, and from the upper part of the ulna; and 
paſſing under the annular ligament, is inſerted into the third 
bone of the little finger.---See Tab. Auat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 37. 
and fig. 6. n. 17. 

ExTENSOR Digitorum pedis longus, is a muſcle derived from 
the fore part of the upper epiphyſis of the tibia, and growing 
tendinous about the middle thereof, runs in four tendons un- 
der the annular ligament, to the third bone of every toe, ex- 
cept the pollex.---See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. n. 45. fig. 1. 
n. 64 


Exrkxsox Digitorum pedis brevis, comes from the exterior and 

fore part of the calcaneum, and goes to the ſecond joint of the 
toes.---Sce Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 73. 

ExTENSOR Pollicis pedis longus, riſes large and fleſhy from the 
fore part of the fibula, a little below its upper proceſs ; whence, 
paſſing under the annular ligament, it is inſerted into the upper 
part of the ſecond bone of the great toe. See Tab. Anat. 
(Myol.) fig. 1. n. 71. 

Exrzxsok Pollicis pedis brevis, ſprings fleſhy from the fore part 
of the os calcis, and after a ſhort belly, is contracted into a 
ſlender tendon ; which running obliquely over the upper part 
of the foot, is inſerted into the ſecond bone of the great toe.--- 
See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 75. fig. 2. 0.51. 

EXTENT, in law, ſometimes denotes a writ, or commiſſion 
to the ſheriff, for the valuing of lands, and tenements: ſome- 
times the act of the ſheriff upon this writ : and ſometimes the 
eſtimate, or valuation of lands, per proprios viros. Fleta, 1. ii. 
See EXTENDING, and RE-EXTENT. 4 

EXTENUATION, the a& of diminiſhing, or leſſening the 
bulk, or ſabſtance of a thing, eſpecially the human body. 
Fevers, agues, long abſtinences, c. occaſion great eætenu- 
@t1ons, or emaciations. See CONSUMPTION, Sc. 
XTENUATION, is alſo a figure in rhetoric, oppoſite to the 


lyperbole.--—-—Thhe Greeks call it un. See HYPE R- 
E. 


EXTERIOR Polygon. 2 "IO POLYGON. 
ExTtER1oR 7. 107 8 See the articles >. vs, Ne. 
EXTERMINATION *, the act of extirpating, or to- 
=o deſtroying a people, race, family, c. See EXT IRA“ 
N. ; 


Ar word is Latin, formed of ex and terminus,  boun- 
ary., | 
The Jews have been exzerminazed out of Portugal; the Moors 
ont of Spain; the Albigenſes out of France, c. Philip the 
ar-of þ rance, to be revenged on the Knights Templars, took 


> reſolution in 1307, to exterminate them. See TEM- 


EXTERNAL, 


| tO the ſurface, or out-fide-of.a body; or that part which 


W | = — 
TERNUS, preſents itſelf to the eye, touch, &c. See Ex 


lis, called alſo radiexs externns, and |. 


EXTERNAL Modes. 
EXTERNAL Place, | 
EXTERNAL Angles, are the angles of any right-lined figure form- 


or EXTER1OUR, a term of relation, applied | 


E X T 


In which ſenſe it is oppoſed to internal, or interior. See I 
TERNAL, | 


External medicines are alſo called loca medicines, and topics. 
See Topic. 


The ſenſes are divided into external, which are thoſe whereby 
we percelve ideas, or have the perception of eternal objects; 
as ſeeing, hearing, c. and internal. See Sense. 


EXTERNAL, is alſo uſed to expreſs any thing that is without-ſide 


a man, or that is not within him, and particularly in his mind. 
In which ſenſe, we ſay external obje&s, &c. See Qnjtct. 
The exiſtence of an external world, i. e. of bodies, and objects, 
out of the mind, is a thing has been greatly called in queſtion 
E _ See EXISTENCE. | , | 

n reality, * were it poflible for bodies, i. e. ſolid, figured, c. 
: ſubſtances to exiſt without the mind, correſponding to thoſe 
: ideas we have of external objects, yet how were it poſſible 
for us to know it ? either we muſt know it by ſenſe, or 
reaſon : as for our ſenſes, by them we have only the know- 
: ledge of our ſenſations or ideas: they do not inform us that 
, things exiſt without the mind, or unperceived, like thoſe 
which are perceived. It remains, therefore, that if we have 
: . knowledge at all of external things, it muſt be by reaſon, 
- interring their exiſtence from what is immediately perceived 
1 ſenſe. But how ſhall reaſon induce us to believe the ex- 

iſtence of bodies without the mind, when the patrons of 
matter themſelves deny that there is any neceſſary connexion 
* betwixt them and our ideas. In effect, it is granted on all 
hands, and what happens in dreams, phrenzies, deſitiums, 
* extaſſes, c. puts it beyond diſpute, that we might be affe&- 
* ed with all the ideas we have now, though there were no 
* bodies exiſting without, reſembling them. Hence, it is evi- 
* dent, the ſuppoſition of external bodies is not neceſſary for 
the production of our ideas. Berkel. Princ. of Human 
Knowl. p. 59. 
* Granting the materialiſts their external bodies, they by their 
* own confeſſion, are never the nearer knowing how our ideas 
are produced; ſince they own themſelves unable to compre- 
hend in what manner body can act upon ſpitit; or how it is 
poſſible it ſhould imprint any idea in the mind. Hence, the 
production of ideas, or ſenſations, in our minds, can be no 
teaſon why we ſhould ſuppoſe matter, or corporeal ſub- 
ſtances; ſince that is equally inexplicable with or without 
the ſuppoſition. In ſhort, though there were external bodies, 
it is impoſſible we ſhould ever come to know it ; andif there 
were none, we ſhould have the ſame cauſe to think there 
were that we now have.“ Ja. Ibid, p. 60, 6r. | 
Try, whether you can conceive it poſſible for a ſound, or 
figure, or motion, or colour, to exiſt without the mind, or 
unperceived. This may perhaps convince you, that what 
you contend for, is a downright contradiQtion.---I am con- 
tent to put the whole upon this iſſuè: if you can but con- 
ceive it poflible for one exteuded, moveable ſubſtance, or, 
in general, for any one idea to exiſt otherwiſe than in a 
mind perceiving it; I ſhall readily give up the cauſe.“ 1d. 
Ibid. p. 63. 
"_ 5 while to reflect a little on the motives. which 
induced men to ſuppoſe the exiſtence of material ſubſtance; 
© that ſo, having obſerved the gradual ceafing and expiration 
of thoſe motives, we may withdraw the aſſent grounded on 
them. Firſt, therefore, it was thought that colour, figure, 
motion, and the reſt of the ſenſible qualities, did really exiſt 
* without the mind; and, for this reaſon, it ſeemed neceſſary 
to ſuppoſe ſome unthinking ſubſtratum, or ſubſtance, wherein 
© they did exiſt, ſince they could not be conceived to ſubſiſt 
© by themſelves, Afterwards, in proceſs of time, men bein 
convinced that colours, ſounds, and the reſt of the ſenſible 
© ſecondary qualities had no exiſtence without the mind; they 
* ſtripped this ſubſtratum of theſe qualities, leaving only the 
primary ones, figure, motion, c. which they (till conceived 
© to exitt without the mind, and conſequently to ſtand in need 
© of a material ſupport. But having ſhewn above, that none, 
© even of theſe, can poſſibly exiſt otherwiſe than in a ſpirit, or 
mind, which perceives them, it follows, that we have no 
© longer any reaſon to ſuppoſe the being of matter.” Id. Ibid. 
p. 118, 119. See QUALITY. 
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ExTERNAL Denomination. Fan 


ed without it, when all the ſides are ſeverally produced. See 
ANGLE, and 0 R + R | 
Theſe are all, taken together, equal to four right angles.----- 
Particularly, in 8 triangle, the external angle DOA (Tab, 
Geometry, fig. 76. 

ones 2 and y. See TRIANGLE. 


EXTERNAL Beaxty. BEAUTY. 
EXTERNAL Ear. 9 6 See; 


EXTERN US Auris, in anatomy, a ſmall muſcle coming 


Ek, and AURICLE. 


from the ſide of the meatus auditorius, to the ſhort proceſs of 
the malleus; ſerving to draw the handle thereof downwards, 
and ſo to relax the membrana tympani. See T'YMPANUM, 
and MALLEUS. | E 

ExTERNUS 


) is equal to both the internal and oppoſite 


2<” 


— — — 


— 


— . —_—— OO. —_ — 


EXT 


ExTERXUS Brachians. \ (BRACH1 US. 
ExTERNUS Crbitens. | (ZJUBLT AUS. 
ExTERNUS Gaſtrocnemins. | GASTROCNEMIUS. 
ExTERNUS Thacns, See ILtAcus. 
EXTERNUS Orbiter. See (ORBITER., 


ExXTERNUS Prerigoydens. | PTERYGOIDEUS. 


ExTERNUS Vaſtus. VASTUS. 

ExTERNUS Redns Capitis. RECTUS. 

EXTINCTION, the act of 1 <5 , that is, putting 
out, or deſtroying fire, flame, or light. See L1GuT, FTA, 


Ci 
Boerhaave denies, that there is properly any ſuch thing as ex- 
tinguifhing of fire: It is a body ſu: gezerts, of an immutable 
nature, and we can no more extingniſh, or deſtroy it, than 
create it, See FIRE. 

The Ariſtotelians account for the extiaction of fire from the 
5 of contrariery ; thus, ſay they, water puts out fire, 

y reaion the qualſties of water are contrary to thoſe of fire; 
the one being cold, and moiſt, and the other, hot and dry. 
But how far. this will go, may appear hence, that fire is ex- 
tinguiſhed by hot water as readily as cold; nay by oil, earth, 
&c. See ANTIPER1STASIS. 

Some of the moderns offer two more plauſible cauſes of ex- 

tinction, viz. d:{jipation, as when the next, immediate fuel of 
the flame, is diſperſed and blown off by too forcible a wind: 

and ſ#ffocation, when it is ſo compreſſed, as that its free mo- 

tion cannot be maintained; as happens upon throwing water, 

Sc. thereon. See FEWEL. 

Exrixcriox, in chymiſtry, and pharmacy, is when a metal, 
mineral, or the like body, after having been heated red hot 
in the fire, is plunged in ſome fluid; either to ſoften and 
temper its acrimony, as tutty in roſe-water ; or to com- 
municate its virtue to the liquor, as iron or ſteel to common 
water; or, laſtly, to give it a temper, as in the eætinction of 
ſteel in water, or ſome other preparution, See T EMPBR- 


ING. 

EXTINGUISHMENT, in law, is uſed for a conſolidation. 
See CONSOLIDATION. 
Thus, if a man, having a yearly rent due to him out of my 
lands, afterwards purchaſe the ſame lands; both the property 
and rent becoming conſolidated, or united in one poſſeſſor, the 
rent is faid to be extinguiſhed. 
So, where a man has a leaſe for years, and afterwards buys 
the property, there is a conſolidation of the property, and an 
extinguiſhment of the leaſe. 

So if there be lord meſi, and tenant, and the lord purchaſe 
the tenancy, the meſnalty is extimea. | 
EXTIRPATION *, the act of pulling up, ar deſtroying a 

thing to the very roots, See ASSART. 
The word is formed of the Latin ex, and ffirps, root. 


Dogs graſs is a weed very difficult to extirpate.---Among the 
prayers ny the Romitſh jubilee, there is one for the extirpation 
of herely. | | 
ExTiaramn, is alſo,,uſed in chirurgery, for the cutting off any 
art entirely; as a wen, Fc. or the cating it away, as a wart, 
ee. by corroſive medicines. See AMPUTATION, CORRO- 
Siox, c. | 
EXTISPEX *, in antiquity, an officer who viewed, and exa- 
mined the entrails of victims; in order to draw preſages there- 
from as to futurity. Sec ARUSPEX. 
The word is formed from the Latin exta, and ſpicere, of ſpicio, 
I view, conſider. k 


This kind of divination, called extiſdiciaw, was mightily in 


[ 


vogue throughout Greece, where there were two families, | 


— Jamidæ and Clytidz, conſecrated, or ſet apart, peculiarly 
or it. 


In Italy, the firſt eæciſpices were the Hetrurians ; among whom, | 


likewile, the art was in great repute. Lucan gives us a fine 
deſcription of one of theſe operations in his firſt book. 


EXTORTION, in law, an illegal manner of wreſting any | 


thing from a man, either by force, menace, or authority. 
See EXACT1ON, | 


If an officer, by terrifying, or ſpunging another on pretence | 
of his office, takes more than his ordinary fees, or dyes, he | 


commits, and is indictable for extortion. 

So the exacting of unlawful uſury, winning by unlawful 
games, and, in fine, all taking of more than is juſtly due by 
colour, or pretence of right, as exceſſive tolls in millers, ex- 
ceſſive prices of ale, Fa. victuals, wares, c. comes under 
extortion. 

Cromptou ſays, that wrong done by any man, is properly a 
treſpaſs, but exceſſive wrong is extortian; which is moſt pro- 


perly applicable to ſheriffs, mayors, bailifts, and other officers, | - 


who, by colour of their office, greatly oppreſs and wrong the |. 
king's ſubjects, by raking ex ceſſive rewards, or fees, far exe- 
cuting rheir office. 


EXTRA-Jupiciar, ſomething done out of the proper count, 


or the ordinary courſe of law. As when judgment is given | 
in a cauſec, or caſe, not depending in that court where fach | 


judgment is given, or wbercin the judge has nat juriſdiction. 
Sce JURISDICTION, Couxr, W. 


E 


E 


ExTRACT, in matters of literature, denotes a ſhort aber; 


Ex TRACTION, in chirurgery, denotes an operation 


EXT 


ExTRA-PAROCHIAL, a place out of the bounds of Atty parity. 
or privileged, and treed from the duties of a pariſh. See . 


ROCHIAL. 


EXTRACT, ExTRACTUM, in pharmacy, the pureſt, and gag 


part of a vegetable, or other body, ſeparated trom the 
by diſſolution and digeſtion with a proper menſtruum; and 4 
terwards reduced into a thick, moiſt conſiſtence by Gitiliay. 
on, or eyaporation of the humidity of the menſtrunm. See 
ExTRACTI ON. 


of a book, or paper, or of ſome of the matters thereof, ge. 
5 3 2 

he journals, nouvelles, bibliotheques, memoires, and 
monthly or quarterly accounts of the affairs of lextnin = 
{iſt principally of extras of the moſt material paſlages doc. 
trines, 2 tound in the ſeveral books, publi in tha 
time. See JOURNAL, 


EXTRACTI „ Eccleſia. See RESTITUTIONE Extrag;. 
EXTRACTION, in pharmacy aud chymiltry, an . 


whereby eflences, tinctures, &&c. are drawn from natural bo- 
dies. See EXTRACT. 
Some will have eætract ian to ſignify any ſolution made by men. 


ſtruums: but, in ſtrictneſs, there is this difference; that in 
ſolution the menſtruum abſorbs the whole ſubſtance of thebo- 
dy, but in extraction it carries off only a certain of K: 
and in this ſenſe, camphire is diſſolved in ſpirit ine. bus 
jalap is more properly ſaid to be exiraded; for the rein is 
only taken out by the menſtruum, the other particles being 
lett untouched, See SOLUTION, and Dissoruriox. 
xTRACTION allo frequently fignifies ſuch an inſpiſſation, ot 
thickening of à ſolution, as that a certain quantity of the men- 
ſtruum being drawn off, the remaining mixture is reduced to 
the coufiſtence of honey; as in the ex#reds of ſaffron, gen- 
tian, and the like, 
Extrafts are chiefly made from vegetables, and require dif. 
rent menſtruums, according to the different nature of the 
plants ;. eſpecially the gummous kind: for ſuch as are mucila- 
ginous, as gum arabic, and tragacanth, c. are not eafily 
iſſolyed but in aqueous liquors ; whereas reſinous gums, a; 
galbanum, ſcammony, c. mult have burning ſpirits to dil 
lolve them. See GUM. | 
There are others again of a middle nature, which may be 
diſſolved in either ſort of menſtruums, though not * 
one as the other: Thus aloes, and rhubarb, which are ſome- 
thing reſinous, are better made into extract: with ſpirit of 
wine, than water: but plants, which abound leſs with reſin, 
ſuch as hellebore, c. are more commodiouſly extracted with 
water, 
To perform extrad:on therefore aright, a proper menſtroum 
is neceſſary, and one which is as near a-kin as poflible to the 
body to be extracted. See MENSTRUUM. 


ſome foreign matter lodged in the body, contrary to the order 
of nature, is drawn out of the ſame by manual application, 
or the help of inſtruments. 

Such is the extradtion of a ſtone, formed in the bladder, or in 
the kidneys, c. See STONE. See alſo Lrrnorohr. 


Extraction belongs to the exerefis, as a ſpecies to its genus. 
See EXERESIS. 


ExTRACT1ON, or deſcent, in genealogy, denotes the ftock, or 


family which a perſon is deſcended 


See DESCENT, and 
GENEALOGY. 


In ſome military orders, chapters, c. a candidate muſt make 


proof of the nobility of his extraction before he is admitted. 
See KniGHT, ORDER, c. 


XTRACTION of roots, the method of finding the roots of given 


numbers, or quantities. See Roor. 

The ſquare, cube, and other powers of a number, or root, 
are formed by multiplying the given number into itſelf, a grei- 
ter, or leſs number of times, as the power required is higher ot 
lower. See PowER. 
This multiplication compounds the powers; and the extra#*- 
on of the root d them again, or reduces them to 
their firſt principles or roots. So that the extra&ion of the root 


is to the multiplication of the power, what the analyſis is te 


the ſyntheſis. 
Thus, 4, multiplied by 4, produces 16; which is the ſquir 
of 4, or the fattum of 4 by itſelf: and 16, multiplied by 4 
makes 64, which is the cube of 4, or the factum of 4 by 
its ſquare : ---- Such is the compoſition of powers. See I. 
VOLUTION, . 
Again, the ſquare root of 16 is 4, by reaſon 4 is the quotient 
16 divided by 4; and the cube root of 64 is like wiſe q by 
reaſon 4 js the quotient of 64 divided by the ſquare of 4: 
Such is the extradion of roots. a 
Hence, to extract the root out of a given power, is the fame 
thing as ta find a number, e. gr. 4, which being multiplied hank 
tain number of times into it ſelf, produces the given power, 
e. gr. 16 or 64. See PowER. 
For the extradign of ſquare and cube roots, it is neceſſary — 
have the ſquares, and cubes of all the digits in readineſs; 
exhibited in the following table. 3 
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Tc T1] the root, viz, neglecting the laſt figure 7, fax how many 


+ — 4 > | — 
Roots 1 of 8, COLT FELT STS times 8 is contained in 61 ? Anſwer, 7; wherefore write 7 
— — ih — — 11 in the quotient, and from 617, take the product of 5 into 
Square 9 1162536 | 49 [ 64 87] 87, or 609, and there will remain 8, to which join the two [41 
— — * fi 121 BY _ you will have $87 ; by the diviſion | { | 
; | | Whereof by the double of 47, or 94, you are to obtai #1111 
Cubic | 27 | 64 [125 |216 343 FI2 [729] | thitd figure; in order to which ſay, bw many _ — 1460 


— — — — — contained in 88? Anſwer, o; wherefore write o in the 
To extract the Hare root ont A 4 given umber.=--1, Dividethe | tient, and adjoin the two laſt figures 91, and you will tes 

yen number into N of two figures a- piece; and include 88791, by whoſe divilion by the double of 470, or 940, you 
each claſs between two dots, commencing with the place of | are to obtain the laſt figure, viz. ſay, how many times 949 
unites, or the right hand figure: the root will conſiſt of fo many in $879? Anſwer 9; whecefore write 9 in the quotient 
parts, or figures, 2s you have clafles.---By the way obſerve, it | and you will have che root 4709. But ſince the product 
may happen that for the laft clafs On the left han there ſhall & , Or 8468, ſubtracted n 88791 leaves 4110, the 


ly de one figure left. num bs hos th | | . 
20 Then, the left hand claſs being the ſquare of the firſt fi- | ly, but jv Aim the root of the number 22178791 preciſe- 


are of the root ſought; look in the table of roots for the | If then it be required to have the root approach nearer ; 
quare root anſwerin to that number: or, if that ſquare num- carry on the operation in decimals, by adding to _ Lau wk 
ber be not preciſely there, to the next leſſer number : this root two cyphers in each operation. Thus the remainder 4110 
write down for the firſt figure of the quotient: and ſubtract having two cyphers added to ir, becomes 411000; by the di 
its ſquare from the left hand claſs.---To the remainder, bring viſion whereof, by the double of 4705, or 941 8. you will 
down the next claſs towards the right. have the firſt decimal figure 4. Then having writ 4 in the 
Write down the double of the quotient-figure under the | quotient, ſubtract 4 x 94184, or 376736, from 411000, and 
eft hand figure of the ſecond claſs ; and feek how oft this there will remain 34264. And fo having added two more 
duple is contained in the figure over it: the quotient gives the Cyphers, the work may be carried on at pleaſure, the root at 
ſecond figure of the root. ; length coming out 4709, 43637, c. ; 
e Write the fame quotient under the right hand figure of | But when the root is carried on half way or above, the reſt of 
e ſame claſs; and ſubtract the product of the whole num- | the figures may be obtained by diviſion alone: as in this ex- 
ber underwritten, multiplied by the firſt figure of the root, ample, if you had a mind to extract the root to nine figures 
from the number over it, as in diviſion. after the five former 4709,4 are extracted, the four latter 


The operation being repeated according to the third and | may be had divid . 
fob Tg e. the remainder being ail divided by the y » by dividing the remainder by the double of 


41994: 
double of the root as far as extracted, and from the remain- bus, if the root of 32976, were, to be extraded to five 


der, the ſquare of the figure that laſt came out, with the places, in numbers ; atter the figures are pointed, write x i 
duple of that forefaid diviſor augmented thereby, being ſub- the quotient, as being the figure — Rule I K 1. or * 
tracted * will have the root required. . h the greateſt that is contained in 3, the figure to the firſt point ; 
E. gr. To extract the root of 99856, point it after the fol- and having taken the ſquare of 1 2 23.56 4 
lowing manner, 99856, then ſeek a number, whoſe ſquare from 3, there will remain 2 : then 32976 (181, 59 
ſhall equal the firſt bgure , viz, 3, and write it in the quo- | having ſet the two next f ures, Viz. — 

tient; then having ſubſtracted from 9, 3x 3, or 9, there will 29 to it, (viz. to 2) ſeek how many I 


remain o; to which ſet down the figures as far as the next | times the double of 1, viz. 2, is — 
int, viz. 98 for the following operation. | contained in 22, and you will find 2)229 
hen, taking no notice of the laſt figure | indeed that it is contained more than 224 


99856 (316 8, ſay how many times is the double of 3, | 10 times; but you are never to take — 
9 or 6, contained in the firſt figure 9 5 your diviſor 10 times, no, nor 9 36) $576 
— Anſwer 1. Wherefore having wrote x in | times in this caſe; becauſe the pro- 361 
098 the quotient, ſubtra& the product, of x x61, duct of 9 x 29, or 261, is greater — 
61 or 61 from 98, and there will remain 37 than 229, from which it would be 362) 215(50, &c. 
— to which connect the laſt figures 56, and | tobe taken, or ſubtracted: wherefore , : 
3756 you will have the number 3756, in which | write only 8. And then having wrote 8 in the quotient, and 
3756 the work is next to be carried on. Where- ſudbtracted 8 x 28, or 224, there will remain 5; and having ſet 
— fore alſo neglecting the laſt figure of this, down to this the figures 76, ſeek how many times the double 
0 viz. 6, ſay how many times is the double | of 18, or 36, is contained in 57, and you will find 1, and ſo 


of 31, or 62, contained in 375 (which is | write 1 in the quotient; and having ſubtracted 1 x 361, or 
to be gueſſed at from the initial figures 6 and 37, by taking 361, from 76, there will remain 215. Laſtly, to obtain the 
notice how many times 6 is contained in 37?) Anſwer 6; remaining figures, divide this number 215, by the double of 
and writing 6 in the quotient, ſubtract 6 « 626, or 3756, and | 181, viz. 362, and you will have the figures 59, which be- 
there will remain o; whence it appears, that the buſineſs is] ing writ in the quotient, give the root 181, 59. 

done, the root coming out 316. After the ſame manner are roots extracted out of decimal 


Otherwiſe, with the divifors ſet down, it will ſtand thus : | numbers.---Thus the root of 329, 76 is 18, 159 ; and the 


dl root of 3, 2976 is 1, 8159; and the root of o, 032976, is 
1 856 (316 o, 181 8 and fo on. But the root of 3297, 6 is . 
| and the root of 32, 976 is 5, 74247. And thus the root of 
6) 98 \ 9856 is 3, 16. 5 BBs 
© OP To extract the cube, or other higher root, ont of a given number. 
8 een e of wn cubic root, Lo of all other roots may 
comprehended under one general rule, viz, every third 
a 7% 0 figure, beginning from unity, is firſt to be pointed, if the 
kb ; | root to be extraded be a cubic one; or every fifth, if it be a 
© And ſo in others. adrato-cubic, (or of the fifth power) and then fuch a figure 
Again, if yon were to exvred& the root out of 22178791 : $ 7 _ ” 15 4 whoſe Heme 2 (that is, 
22178701 ; +a :- | Whoſe cube, if it be a cubic power, or whoſe quadrato-cu 
16 76791 { 4799, 43637, De. — * 1 if it be the fiſth power, Ge ſhall either be equal to Toes 
e ſquare (if it cannot be ex-] gute, Or figures, before the firſt pou or next leſs under 
617 ally equalled) fhall be the them; and then having ſubtracted that power, the next figure 
609 next leſs ſquare, (or near- will be found by dividing the remainder augmented by the next 
— eſt) to 12, the figures to] figure of the reſdlvend, by the next teaſt power of the quoti- 
88791 . the firſt point, and you | ent multiplied by the index of the power to be extraded, 
84681 will find it to be 4. For { that is, by ths triple ſquare, if the root be a cubic one; or by 
8 X 5, or 25, is greater the quintuple biquadrate (that is, five times the N if 
411000 tan 22; and 4X 4, or | fe root be of the fifth power, e. And having again ſub- 
376736 | 16, is leſs : wherefore 4 tracted the power of the whole quotient from the firſt re- 
SE. will be the firſt figure of | folvend, the third figure will be found by dividing that re- 
342 | the root. 1 WIL mainder, * by the next figure of the reſolvend, by 
2 ? being writ in the quotient, the next leſſer power of the whole quotient, multiplied by the 
— from 22, take the ſquare index of the power to be extracted. ; 
60075100 4% 4, or 16; and to the Thus, to extra& the cube root of 13312053, the number is 
56513196 remainder 6, adjoin the] flrſt to be pointed after this manner, vz. 1337055 then 
ö 6 next figures 17, and you | you. are to write the figure 2, whoſe cube is 8, in the firſt 
356190400 3 80 will have 617; from] place of the quotient, as, that which is the next leſſer cube 
282566169 * whoſe dpifion, by the | to the figures 13, (which is not a perfect cube number) or 
1 double of 4, you are to as far as the ficlt point; and having ſubtracted that cube, 
ve. 7302423 obtain the ſecond figure of | | | 8 G there 


EXE 


TIER there will remain 5; 
13312053 ( 237 which being augmented 
; by the next figure of 
— the reſolvend 3, and di- 
12) rem: 53 (4 or 3 vided by the triple ſquare 
of the quotient 2, by 


Subttact the cube 


— — 


Subtract cube 12167 ſeeking how many times 
1587) rem: 11450 (7 3 * 4, or 12, is con- 
— — N tained in 53, it gives 4 

13312053 for the ſecond figute of 
Remains © the quotient. But ſince 


the cube of the quotient 
24, viz, 13824, would come out too great to be ſubtracted 
from the figures 13312 thar precede the ſecond point, there 
muſt only 3 be writ in the quotient : then the quotient 23 
being in a ſeparate place multiplied by 23, gives the ſquare 
529, which again multiplied by 23, gives the cube 12167, and 
this taken from 13312, will leave 1145; which augmented by 
the next figure of the reſolvend o, and divided by the triple 
ſquare of the quotient 23, viz. by ſeeking how many times 
3 * 529, or 1587, is contained in 11450, it gives 7, for the 
third figure of the quotient. Then the quotient 237, multi- 
plied by 237, gives the ſquare 56169, which again multiplied 
by 237, gives the cube 13312053, and this taken from the re- 
ſolvend, leaves 6. Whence it is evident that the root ſought 
is 237. f : 
So, to extract the quadrato-cubical root of 36430820, it 
muſt be pointed over every fifth figure ; and the figure 3, 
whoſe quadrato-cube, or fifth power 243, is the next leſſer to 
64, vi. to the firſt point, muſt be writ in the quotient. 
Then the quadrato-cube 243, being ſubtracted from 364, 
there remains 121, which augmented by the next figure of 
0 . the reſolvend, viz. 3, and 
36430820 ( 32, 5 divided by five times the 
biquadrate of the quotient, 


— 


243 vix. by ſeeking how many 
405) 1213 ( 2 times F x $1, or 405, is 
— contained in 1213, it gives 


33554432 2 for the ſecond figure. 
5242880) 2876388, 0 ( 5 That quotient 32, bein 
thrice multiplied by itſelf, 
makes the biquadrate 1048576; and this again multiplied by 
32, makes the quadrato-cube 33554432, which being ſub- 
trated from the reſolvend, leaves 2876338. Therefore 32 is 
the integer part of the root, but not the true root; wheretore, 
if you have a mind to proſecute the work in decimals, the re- 
mainder, augmented by a cypher, muſt be divided by five 
times the aforeſaid biquadrate of the quotient, by ſeeking how 
many times 5 x 1048576, or 5242880, is contained in 2876388, 
©, and there will come out the third figure, or the firſt deci- 
mal 5. And ſo by „ the quadrato- cube of the quo- 
tient 32, 5 from the reſolvend, and dividing the remainder by 


E X T 


And that LSE, * 1 2 is equivalent to 


3 
x LOOP. 8 2 a bx x ＋Gbæ 
a a C 


I fay theſe are all «x; 


9 
becauſe it will appear at firſt ſight, that the propoſed ay... 
ties are produced, by multiplying the root, — 


(as a a from a into a; a a cc from a e into a c; 


9Aaace 


from 3 a c into 3 ac, Sc.) But when quantities c 
ſeveral terms, ia buſineſs . performed 5 — 
Thus to extract the ſquare root out of a a + 2 a bbb 
the firſt place, write the root of the firſt term a a, 4, 
in the quotient, and having ſubtracted its ſquare a x a, * 


will remain 2 a b b b to 


find the temainder of the aa z ab bb (24 


root by. Say therefore, how a a 


the quotient, or 2a, contain- O. + 2a b+ 
cd in the firlt term of the re- + Z ab 
mainder 2 a b? I anſwer b, — 


therefore write b in the quo- 2 2 


tient, and having ſubtracted 


the product of b into 2 a + b, or 2 a b bd, there wil 


remain nothing. Which ſhews that the work is fin 
root coming out a+ b. | 


hed, th 


And thus to extract the root out of a. 6a! bg dbb 
— 12ab* +4 b*, firſt ſet in the quotient the root of the 
firſt term a *, viz. aa, and having ſubtracted its ſquare 
a a x aa, or a*, there will remain 6a* b+5aqbh 
— 12a b* + 4b#+ to find the remainder of the root. 51 
therefore, how many times is 2 a a contained in 6a! 
Anſwer 3a b; wherefore write 3 a b in the quotient, aud 
having ſubtracted the product of 3 a b, into 222 +34 
or Ga b gaabb, there will yet remain — 4 aabb 
— iz ab) +4Þ+ to carry on the work. Therefore, ſay 
again, how many times is the double of the quotient, viz, 
zaa - 6ab contained in — 4a abb — 122 b, ot 
which is the ſame thing, ſay, how many times is the double 
of the firſt term of the quotient, or 2 a a, contained in the 
firſt term of the remainder — 4 a a bb? Anſwer — 21 bb. 
Therefore having writ — 2 bb in the quotient, and ſubtracted 
the product — 2 b b into 2 a a+ 6ab— 2bb, or — 4 aadb 
— 12ab*-+4b#, there will remain nothing. Whence it fol- 


lows, that the root is a a+ 3ab— 2 bb. 


a*+6a'b+yaabb—12ab! + 4b* (aa +3ab=3db 
a 


— 64* b+5aabb—12ab* 4b“ 


o + 6a* b&-gaabb 
o —44abb—12ab% - 4b“ 
— 4aabb— 1z ab! — 4b“ 


—— 


O O 
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2 
five times its biquadrate, the fourth figure may be obtained. | And thus the root of the quantity x * —a x +3 14 
And fo on ia infinitum. * a; and the root of the quantity y* + 4 y =8y 
In ſome caſes, it is convenient only to indicate the extraction T4kyy+2y— bf, and the root of the quantity we 
of a root; eſpecially where it cannot be had exactly. Now, | © 2433 K * +9gx*+lizbbxx—16aabb+4bt's 
the ſign, or character, whereby roots are denoted, is :! 3* * — 433 Tab b, as may appear underneath. 
To which is added the exponent of the power, if it be above h xx —axÞtzaa(x—34 


a ſquare, and even ſometimes if it be not. E. gr. / denotes | ths 
the ſquare root, / the cube root, . See Root. . 
When a biquadratic root is to be eætracted, you may extract O —ax+xas 
twice the ſquare root, becauſe / is as much as V x*, | 
And when the cubo-cubic root is to be extradted, you may Y 5 R 
firſt extract the cube root, and then the ſquare root of that = 2444 _, Pl 6 0 bh 1 — 412 
cube root, becauſe the y/ © is the ſame as /* ; whence ae * (3 - +2dd 
ſome have called theſe roots, not cubo-cubic ones, but qua- R * 4 
drato-cubes. And the ſame is to be obſeryed in other roots, L. 5 3 
whole indexes are not prime numbers. 2 7 * => as 
To prove the extraction of roots. 19. For a ſquare root: multi- N e 
ply the root found by itſelf, and to the product add the re- 5 + 12 b b + o 
mainder, if there were any: if the ſum be equal to the num- 4 


ber N the operation is juſt. ws: TIN 

29, For a cube root: multiply the root found by itſelf; and yi +4 —8y+4(yy+S23=2 
the product, again, by the ſame root. To the laſt product, ye e 7 

add the remainder if there were any. If the ſum come out rok 

the number firſt given, the work is juſt. 0 

After the like manner may the extraction of other roots be 


proved. 47 +4 22 

To extract the roots of equations, or algebraic quantities. The 5 475 
extraction of roots out of ſimple UE quantities, is evi- —4yy—8y+4 
dent, even from the nature, or marks of notation itſelf ; as 9 — 


that Ya a is a, and that y aacc is ac, and that 0 o o | 
gaacc 3ac; and that / 4ga*xxis7aax. And] If you would extra& the cube root of a* + 3 aab+3abb 


nr 200 233d , the operation is performed thus: 
I Y 750 ores and that y _ IS _ + 7 * III (a+d 
and that y x „ Sb and that / 4 is 3, and that a ö 
„ 2 2 bb i 3Zaa) oT :Zaab(b 
inn, and that y aabb is Va b. Moreover, that T3 | 2 
b Va ac c, or b into Va acc, is equivalent to b into a c, a“ F3aab+3abb+b? 
or a be. And that 3 © / bei 36 my — = © 0 pe 
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Fxtrad firlt the cube rootof the firſt term a ?, viz. a, and | 


ſet it down in the quotient : then ſubtracting its cube a ?, ſay, 
how many times is its triple ſquare, or 3 aa, contained in the 
nextterm of the remainder 3 a a b? and there comes out b; 
wherefore write b in the quotient, and ſubtracting the cube of 
the quotient a + b, there will remain o; therefore a + b is 
the root. After the ſame manner, if the cube root is to be 
extracted out of 2*+ 627 — 40 2 +962 — 64, it will 
come out 2 2 +2 z — 4. And ſo likewiſein higher roots. 
EXTRANEOUS Motion. See the article MoTion. _ 
EXTRAORDINARY, ſomething out of the common courſe. 
See ORDINARY. 


ExT&AORDINARY couriers, arethoſe ſent expteſs on ſome urgent 
occaſion. See COURIER. _... 

Embaſſador, or Envoy EXTRAORDINARY, is ſuch a one as is 

ſent to treat, or negotiate ſome ſpecial and important affair, as 
a marriage, a treaty, confederacy, c. or even on occaſion 
of ſome ceremony, as condolance, congratulation, c. See 
EMBASSADOR, and ORDINARY. 
A Gazette, Journal, or other News-paper extraordinary, is 
that publiſhed after fome great and notable event, containing 
the detail, or particulars thereof, which were not found in the 
ordinary papers. ---Our news writers generally uſe poſt-ſcripts, 
or ſupplements, inſtead of extraordinaries. 7 

EXTRAORDINARY Calverin. See the article Calverin. 

EXTRAYV AGANTES, a part of the canon law, containing 
divers conſtitutions of the popes, not included in the body of 
the canon law.---Whence the denomination extravagantes : 

- guaſ; extra corpus juris vagantes, See Canon Law. 

The extravagantes are divided into two parts: the firſt con- 
tains XX conſtitutions of John XXII: and the ſecond, other 
later conſtitutions of the (aid John, and his ſucceſſors. See 
CoxSTITUTION. 

EXTRAVASATION *, in medicine, a motion of the blood, 
whereby it breaks out of its ordinary veſſels, the veingof arte- 
ries, and either gathers, and ſtagnates in ſome ſoft part, or is 
thrown quite out of the body. See BLOOD, Ec. 

os | -/ arcs is formed of the Latin, extra, without, and was, 

veſſel. 
The ordinary cauſes of extravaſations, are unnatural repleti- 
ons, and diſtentions of the veſſels; or lacerations, and eroſi- 
ons, thereof,----- There is a neceſſity for bleeding, to prevent 
the blood's growing to ſuch a head as to extravaſate. See 
PHLEBOTOMY. --- In wounds of the head, particularly, bleed- 
ing is necellary, to prevent the exzravaſation of the blood in 
the brain. 

ExTRAVASATION, is ſometimes likewiſe uſed in ſpeaking of 
other humours beſide the blood; as the lympha, urine, &c. 
See DrorsY. 

The gardeners uſe the term in ſpeaking of gums, juices, c. 

Which ooze out of their trees either ſpontaneouſly, or atinci- 
fions. See Gum, BALSAM, c. 

EXTREAM, or ExTREmE, is applied to the laſt and outer- 
molt part of any thing; or that which finiſhes, and terminates 
it on that fide. 

The extreams of a line are points.---There is no paſſing out 
of one extream, into the other, without going though the mid- 
dle. Extream remedies mult only be had recourſe to iu ex- 
tream neceſſity. | 

Some anatomiſts apply the denomination eæ:reams, or extre- 
mites, to the arms, and legs. See Bopy, Wc. 

he arms, or upper EXTREMITIES, conſiſt of 62 bones; 
thirty one in each, viz. the omoplate, humerus, cubitus, ra- 
dius, eight in the carpus, four in the metacarpus, and fifteen 
in the fingers. See ARM, Boxk, OMOPLATE, GFc. 

he lower EXTREMITIES, or legs, conſiſt of ſixty; thirty in 
each, viz. the femur, rotula, tibia, fibula, ſeven in the tarſus, 
five in the metatarſus, and fourteen in the toes. See Les, 
FEMUR, pc, 

REAMS, in logic, denote the two extreamterms of the con- 
cluſion of a ſyllogiſm, viz. the predicate and ſubject. See 
CoxncLus10N, | 

hey are called extreams, from their relation to another term, 

V dich is a medium, or mean between them. See MEDIUM. 
The predicate, as being likewiſe had in the firſt propoſition, is 
called the miu extremam, greater extream; and the ſubject, 
as being put in the ſecond, or minor propoſition, is called the 
N ea tremum, leſſer extream. See PREDICATE, and Su- 


— in the ſyllogiſm, man is an animal, Peter is a man; 
r 


extream; Peter the leſs extream; and man the medium. See 
SYLLOG1SM. 
ExTREAM aud mean proportion, in geometry, is when a line is 
fo divided, that the whole line is to the greater ſegment, as 
at ſegment is to the other. | 
„ 3s, Euclid expreſſeth it, when the line is ſo divided, that 
the rectangle under the whole line and the leſſer ſegment, is 
Tal to the ſquare of the greater ſegment. 
A - 8 * this 7 4 t = : 95 = 7 be 
ma. . Geome ; I.) and for thegrea- 
a ſegment put x, the Tolls will be a—x. Then by the 
Vpateſis, a: x : a-. Thercfore 2 a=4 K & Xx, 


efore Peter is an animal: The word animal is the greater | 


E 


EXTREMUM Clas/it 
EXTRINSIC, is applied in the ſchools in various ſenſes.------ 
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conſequently aa g a. And by adding 4 4 a otf 
each fide, to make x x. + a x +; aa a compleat ſquare, 
the equation will ſtand thus 4 a a =xx + x a++4 aa. 
Now, fince the latter is exactly a ſquare, its root x + 2 a 
= 4 a2, and by tranſpoſition it will be / 12-1422 
x ; which laſt equation is a canon to find x, . _ 

For the foot of A B = a, ſet at right angles C B= 4 a+ then 
draw CA, the ſquare of which is equal, A B q + CBq=z 
+ a a. And thereforeAC=y +4 aa; make CDS CA. 
From whence C B = + a being taken, as the caſe requires, 
there remains B D=x; which transferred into A B, ſhall give 


the point E, where A B is cut according to extream and 
mean proportion. | 


This cannot be exactiy done in numbers; but if you would 
have it tolerably near, add together the ſquare of any num- 
ber, and the ſquare of its half, and extract as near as you can, 


the ſquare root of the ſum; from whence taking half, the 
remainder is the greater part. | 


XTREAM-UNCTION, one of the ſacraments of the Ra- 


miſh church, the fifth. in order, adminiſtered to people dan- 
gerouſly ſick, by anointing them with holy oils, and perform- 
ing ſeveral prayers over them. See Uxcriox, and SACRA- 
MENT. ; | 

Itis called eætream- unction, as being only given to perſons in 
eætremity.— In the XIIIch century, it was called the anction 
of the ſick, and not extream unction: For in the earlier ages, 
it was given before the viaticum ; Which practice, according 
to Fa, Mabillon, was not changed till the XIIIch century . 
See VIATICUM. | | 
The reaſons he aſſigns for the change are, that in that age 
there aroſe divers miſtaken opinions, ſeveral of which we find 
mentioned and condemned in the Eogliſh councils. Among 
the reſt, it was held, that ſuch as had received this ſacrament, 
in caſe they recovered, might not make uſe of their wives, 
nor eat meat, nor go bare-tooted : whence, they choſe to for- 
bear uſing it till the laſt extremity ; which practice prevailed, 
See the councils of Worceſter and Exeter, in the year 1287; 
that of Wincheſterin 1308; and Fa. Mabillon, Ada Sand, 
Benedict. Sec. III. p. 1. | 
The form of extream nndion is now deprecative, as the di- 
vines call it; formerly it was abſolute and indicative. 

This ſacrament is not only in uſe in the Latin, but alſo in the 


Greek church, and throughout the eaſt, though under another 


name, and with ſome difference in the circumſtances ; in that 
the orſentals do not wait till their fick are come to extremity, 
in order to anoint them: but the ſick generally go to church 
themſelves; and it is adminiſtred to them as often as they are 
indiſpoſed: the Greeks taking that direction of St. James, 
C. V. ver. 14. which is the foundation of the practice, in a 
general ſenſe: Is any fick among you? let bim call for the elders 
of the church, and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil. 
Fa. Dandini diſtinguiſhes two kinds of unction among the Ma- 
ronites : the one called, auction with the oil of the lamp; but 
this, he ſuggeſts, is not the ſacramental anction, ordinarily ad- 
miniſtered to ſuch as are in extreme ſickneſs, for that the oil 
is only conſecrated by a prieſt, and that it is given to all who 
are preſent, not to the ſick only, but alſo to the healthy: 
even the prieſt who officiates partakes of it. The other kind 
of unction, according to that father, is only for the ſick ; 
it is performed with oil conſecrated by the biſhop alone, on 
Holy Thurſday. And this, it ſeems, is their ſacramental anc- 
ton. 

But that anction with lamp oil, is in nſe not only among the 
Maronites, but throughout all the eaſtern church, who ule it 
very religiouſly. The truth is, they do not ſeem to have any 
other ſacrament of extream unction beſide this.-.-Yet Fa. Goar 
obſerves, though ir be only a ceremony, with regard to thoſe 
in health, it is a real ſacrament to thoſe that are ſick. 

In their great churches they have a lamp, wherein this oil for 
the ſick is preſerved : this lamp they call K, rv c, 
that is, zhe lamp of oil joined with prayer: For what the La- 
tins call extream unction, the Greeks call, ewxmauy, OF &yiv 
exz:0v, that is, oil with prayer, or holy oil. | 
Diem. See the article DreM. 


Sometimes it ſignifies athing's not belonging to the eſſence of an- 
other: in which ſenſe the efficient cauſe, and the end or ſcope 
of a thing, are ſaid to be extrinſic, or extrinſic cauſes. See 
CAUSE. | | 
Sometimes it implies a thing's not being contained within the 
capacity of another.---In which ſenſe thoſe cauſes are ſaid to 
be extrinſic, which introduce ſomething into a ſubjeQ from 
without: as when fire introduces heat, c. | 
Sometimes it denotes a thing added, ot applied to another. 
Thus, accidents and adherents are ſaid to be extrimfic to the 
fubject; and thus viſion is extrin/ic-to the wall feen. Sec 
ACCIDENT. | | 


EXTRINSIC 2 gee | - e 
ExrRINSIc Service. 
EXUBERANCE *, in rhetoric, c. a redundan 


SERVICE. 
| cy. See Re- 


plentiſil, 
EX U- 


DUNDANCE, and PLEONASM. : 
* The word is compounded of the Latin ex and uber, 
of aber, udder. 
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. there will remain 5; 
13311053 ( 237 


which being augmented 
by the next figure of 
the reſolvend 3, and di- 
vided by the triple ſquare 
of the quotient 2, by 
ſeeking how many times 
3 X 4, Or 12, is con- 
rained in 53, it gives 4 
for the ſecond figute of 
the quotient. But ſince 
the cube of the quotient 
24, viz, 13824, would come out too great to be ſubtracted 
from the figures 13312 that precede the ſecond point, there 
muſt only 3 be writ in the quotient : then the quotient 23 
being in a ſeparate place multiplied by 23, gives the ſquare 
529, which again multiplied by 23, gives the cube 12167, and 
this taken from 13312, will leave 1145; which augmented by 
the next figure of the reſolvend o, and divided by the triple 
ſquare of the quotient 23, viz. by ſeeking how many times 
3 x $29, or 1587, is contained in 11450, it gives 7, for the 
thicd figure of the quotient. Then the quotient 237, multi- 
plied by 237, gives the ſquare 56169, which again multiplied 
by 237, gives the cube 13312053, and this taken from the re- 
ſolvend, leaves o. Wheace it is evident that the root ſoughr 
is 237. . 
So, to extract the quadrato-cubical root of 36430820, it 
muſt be pointed over every fifth figure; and the figure 3, 
whoſe quadrato- cube, or fifth power 243, is the next leſſer to 
35+ dix. to the firſt point, muſt be writ in the quotient. 
hen the quadrato-cube 243, being ſubtracted from 364, 
there remains 121, which augmented by the next figure of 
the reſolvend, viz. 3, and 
divided by five times the 
biquadrate of the quotient, 
vix. by ſeeking how many 
times 5 x 81, or 405, is 
contained in 1213, it gives 
2 for the ſecond figure. 
That quotient 32, bein 
thrice multiplied by itſelt, 
makes the biquadrate 1048576; and this again multiplied by 
32, makes the quadrato-cube 33554432, which being ſub- 
trated from the reſolvend, leaves 2876338. Therefore 32 is 
the integer parr of the root, but not the true root ; wheretore, 
if you have a mind to proſecute the work in decimals, the re- 
mainder, augmented by a cypher, muſt be divided by five 
times the aforeſaid biquadrate of the quotient, by ſeeking how 
many times 5 x 1048576, or 5242880, is contained in 2876388, 
©, and there will come out the third figure, or the firſt deci- 
mal 5. And ſo by „ 4raos the quadrato-cube of the quo- 
tient 32, 5 from the reſolvend, and dividing the remainder by 
five times its biquadrate, the fourth figure may be obtained. 
And fo on  infinitum. 
In ſome caſes, it is convenient only to indicate the traction 
of a root; eſpecially where it cannot be had exactly. Now, 
the ſign, or character, whereby roots are Fanny is : 
To which is added the exponent of the power, if it be above 


Subttact the cube 
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12) rem: 53 (4 or 3 


Subtract cube 12167 
1587) rem: 11450 (7 


— — 


— —— 


13312053 
Remains © 


36430820 ( 32, 5 


243 
405) 1213 (2 


— — — 


33554432 
5242880) 2856388 O („ 


a ſquare, and even ſometimes if it be not. E. gr. y/ * denotes 


the ſquare root. / the cube root, c. See Roor. 
When a biquadratic root is to be extracted, you may extra? 


twice the ſquare root, becauſe / is as much as V x*, 


And when the cubo-cubic root is to be extradted, you may 
firſt extract the cube root, and then the ſquare root of that 
cube root, becauſe the / is the ſame as „ ; whence 
ſome have called theſe roots, not cubo-cubic ones, but qua- 
drato-cubes. And the ſame is to be obſeryed in other roots, 
whoſe indexes are not prime numbers. 
To prove the extraction of roots.---19, For a ſquare root: multi- 
ply the root found by itſelf, and to the product add the re- 
mainder, if there were any: if the ſum be equal to the num- 
ber ren, the operation is juſt. 
29. For a cube root: multiply the root found by itſelf ; and 
the product, again, by the ſame root. To the laſt product, 
add the remainder if there were any. If the ſum come out 
the number firſt given, the work is juſt. | 
After = like manner may the eætraction of other roots be 
proved. 
To extract the roots of equations, or algebraic quantities. The 
extraction of roots out of ſimple wr quantities, is evi- 
dent, even from the nature, or marks of notation itſelf; as 
that V aa is a, and that Vaacc is ac, and that 
gaaccis 3 ac; and that y 49a*xxis7aax. And 


a + va“ aA a “lbb, aab 

alſo that ee one is , and that / ——— is , 

and that y/ 175 is Sb, and that / g is 3, and that 
8b . 2 


, b , 
y *? 3 rn and that /a abb is Va b. Moreover, that 
by aac c, or b into Y aacc, is equivalent to b into a c, 


or a be. And that 3 © / bbs is 3 6 X 0 IM 


| 


EXT 


And that —. * 8 is equivalent to 2 
c 


81aa 
3 

—, or — — I fay theſe are all &; 
becauſe it will appear at firſt ſight, that the (od ann. 
ties are produced, by multiplying the root, 3 — 
(as a a from a into a; a a cc from a e into a e; 9 ate 
from 3 a Cinto 3 a c, Sc.) But when quantities conſt o 
ſeveral terms, the buſineſs is performed as in numbers, 
Thus to extract᷑ the ſquare root out of a a + 2 a bbb i 
the firſt place, write the root of the firſt term a a, 41, 
in the quotient, and having ſubtracted its ſquare a x a, thee 
will remain 2 a b b b to 
find the temainder of the aa T z ab bb (24 
root by. Say therefore, how a a 


many times is the double of 


the quotient, or 2a, contain- O. Zz ab bb 
ed in the firſt term of the re- ＋zab +bb 
mainder 2 a b? I anſwer b, — — 
therefore write b in the quo- 2 0 


tient, and having ſubtractec | 

the product of b into T a + b, or 2 a b FÞÞ, there wil 
remain nothing. Which ſhews that the work is finibed, the 
root coming out a b. 

And thus to extract the root out of a*+6 4” b aqþþ 
— tz ab +4 b*, firſt ſet in the quotient the root of the 
firſt term a *, viz. aa, and having ſubtracted its ſquare 
aaxaa, or a“, there will remain 6a b+5aabh 
— 12a b?* + 4b to find the remainder of the root. 82 
therefore, how many times is 2 a a contained in 6 a! b? 
Anſwer 3a b; wherefore write 3 a b in the quotient, and 
having ſubtracted the product of 3 a b, into 222 ＋ 3b. 
or Gab b&gaabb, there will yet remain — 4a abb 
— 12ab? ＋ 4b“ to carry on the work. Theretore, ſiy 
again, how many times is the double of the quotient, viz. 
24a+6ab contained in — 4a abb — 12ab?, ot 
which is the ſame thing, ſay, how many times is the double 
of the firſt term of the quotient, or 2 a a, contained in the 
firſt term of the remainder — 4 aabb? Anſwer— 2 bb, 
Therefore having writ — 2 bb in the quotient, and ſubtrafted 
the product — 2 b b into 2 a a+6ab— 2bb, or — 4 aabb 
— 12ab* +4b?#, there will remain nothing. Whence it fol- 
lows, that the root is a a+ 3ab— 2 bb. 

a+ + 6a'b+yaabb—12ab! + 4b* (aa +3ab=—2bb 
a 


— 62* b+5aabb—12ab* + 4bt 
o TGA b+-gaabb 


o —Aaabb— zab!— 4b“ 
— 4aabb— Iz ab —4bt 


— 


O 2 O 
And thus the root of the quantity x x —a x TTA 
x—+ a; and the root of the quantity y* +4 y*—$y 
+4isyy+2y—2; and the root of the quantity 16 25 
— 24aaxx+gxt+i2bbxx—16a2abb+4bty 
3xx—4aa+2bb, as may appear underneath. 

| xx—ax+zjaa(x—+44 
x * 


oO —ax+zaa 


_- O 
+ 16 a* - 

— 1 | — 4413 
Tb r- ad 6 7180 a 
9 ** 

— 2488, 7169, 

+ iz bb «I 

4 0 2 8 2 . 
Ds ASI ELL Las 
o 

41/41 F 

0 —4Jy 
— 477-87 ＋4 
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If you would extrad the cube root of a* + 3 ab 34bb 
+ b, the operation is performed thus: 
a* +3abb+3aabþb' (2 1b 
a3 | 
3aa2)o+3aab(d 


7 +3aabÞ3abb+d 
© 0 o 
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EXT 


Extract firlt the cube rootof the firſt term a ?, viz. a, and 
ſet it down in the quotient : then ſubtracting its cube a ?, ſay, 
how many times is its triple ſquare, or 3 aa, contained in the 
nextterm of the remainder 3 a a b? and there comes out b; 
wherefore write b in the quotient, and ſubtracting the cube of 
the quotient a + b, there will remain ©; therefore a + b is 
the root. After the ſame manner, if the cube root is to be 
extracted, out of 2 ＋ 625 — 40 2 +962 —64, it will 
come out 2 2 +2 z — 4. And ſo likewiſein higher roots. 
EXTRANEOUS Motion. See the article MoTion. _ 
EXTRAORDINARY, ſomething out of the common courſe. 
See ORDINARY. | ww | | 
ExT&AORDINARY couriers, arethoſe ſent expreſs on ſome urgent 
occaſion. See COURIER. __,. 
Embaſſador, or Envoy EXTRAORDINARY, is ſuch a one as is 
ſent to treat, or negotiate ſome ſpecial and important affair, as 
2 marriage, a treaty, confederacy, c. or even on occaſion 
of ſome ceremony, as condolance, congratulation, c. See 
EMBASSADOR, and ORDINARY. 
A „r or other News-paper extraordinary, is 
that publiſhed after ſome great and notable event, containing 
the detail, or particulars thereof, which were not found in the 
ordinary papers. Out news writers generally uſe poſt-ſcripts, 
or ſupplements, inſtead of extraordinaries. L 
EXTRAORDINARY Calverin. See the article Calverin. 
EXTRAYAGANTES, a part, of the canon law, containing 
divers conſtitutions of the popes, not included in the body of 
the canon law.---Whence the denomination extravagantes : 
- quaſi extra corpus juris vagantes., Sce Caxon Law. 
The extravagantes are divided into two parts: the firſt con- 
tains XX conſtitutions of John XXII: and the ſecond, other 
later conſtitutions of the ſaid John, and his ſucceſſors. See 
ConSTITUTION. 
EXTRAVASATION *, in medicine, a motion of the blood, 
whereby it breaks out of its ordinary veſſels, the veinsof arte- 
ries, and eicher gathers, and ſtagnates in ſome ſoft part, or is 
thrown quite out of the body. See BLOOD, c. 
* 33 is formed of the Latin, extra, without, and was, 
veſlel. 


The ordinary cauſes of extravaſations, are unnatural repleti- | 


ons, and diſtentions of the veſſels; or lacerations, and eroſi- 
ons, thereof. There is a neceflity for bleeding, to prevent 
the blood's growing to ſuch a head as to extravaſate. See 
PHLEBOTOMY. --- In wounds of the head, particularly, bleed- 
ing — neceſſary, to prevent the eætravaſation of the blood in 
the brain. 

EXTRAVASATION, is ſometimes likewiſe uſed in ſpeaking of 
other humours beſide the blood; as the lympha, urine, &c. 
See DrorsyY. 

The gardeners uſe the term in ſpeaking of gums, juices, &c. 
which ooze out of their trees either ſpontaneouſly, or atinci- 
fions. See Gum, BALSAM, c. 

EXTREAM, or ExTREME, is applied to the laſt and outer- 
moſt part of any thing; or that which finiſhes, and terminates 
it on that fide. 

The extreams of a line are points.---There is no paſſing out 
of one extream, into the other, without going though the mid- 
dle. Extream remedies mult only be had recourſe to in ex- 
tream neceſſity. | 

Some anatomiſts apply the denomination eætreams, or extre- 
mites, to the arms, and legs. See Bop, c. 

he arms, or upper EXTREMITIES, conſiſt of 62 bones; 
thirty one in each, viz. the omoplate, humerus, cubitus, ra- 
dius, eight in the carpus, four in the metacarpus, and fitteen 
in the fingers. See ARM, Boxk, OMOPLATE, c. 

The lower ExTREMITIES, or legs, conſiſt of ſixty; thirty in 
each, viz, the femur, rotula, tibia, fibula, ſeven in the tar ſus, 
five in the metatarſus, and fourteen in the toes. See Les, 
FEMUR, e. 

EXTREAMS, in logic, denote the two extreamterms of the con- 
cluſion of a ſyllogiſm, viz. the predicate and ſubject. See 
CoxcLus10N, 

hey are called extreams, from their relation to another term, 

V dich is a medium, or mean between them. See MEDIUM. 
The predicate, as being likewiſe had in the firſt propoſition, is 
called the inajus extremum, greater extream ; and the ſubject, 
as being put in the ſecond, or minor propoſition, is called the 
_ eatremum, leſſer extream. See PREDICATE, and SUB- 

hus, in the ſyllogiſm, man is an animal, Peter is a man; 

erefore Peter is an animal: The word animal is the greater 
Stream; Peter the leſs extream; and man the medium. See 
SYLLOG1$M, 

ExTREAM aud mean proportion, in geometry, is when a line is 
lo divided, that the whole line is to the greater ſegment, as 
that ſegment is to the other. | | 

r, 2s, Euclid expreſſeth it, when the line is ſo divided, that 
ne rectangle under the whole line and the leſſer ſegment, is 
Tha to the ſquare of the greater ſegment. 

A 5 vention of this diviſion is thus: let the given line be 
838 (Tab. Geometry, fig. 64, No 1.) and for the grea- 
brd Ment put æ, the leſſer will be a—x. Then by the 

potheſis, a; &: a—x =. Therefore a a —4 K & x, 


remainder is the greater part. | 
EXTREAM-UNC- N 


EXTREMU 
EXTRINSIC, is applied in the ſchools in various ſenſes.------ 


T_T 


conſequently aa =a x 4a x. And by adding £ a a 01 
each fide, to make x x. + a x +4 aa : —_— —_—_ 
the equation will ſtand thus * a=xx +xa++ aa. 
Now, fince the latter is exactly a ſquare, its root x T 2 a 
= y , and by tranſpoſition it will be / 4 73J—4 a = 
x ; which laſt equation is a canon to find x 

For the foot of A B = a, ſet at right angles C BA a+ then 
draw CA, the ſquare of which is equal, A B q+ CBq=z 
+ a a. And thereforeAC=y + aa; make CDS CA. 
From whence GB =; a being taken, as the caſe requires, 
there remains B D; which transferred into A B, ſhall give 
the point E, where A B is cut according to extream and 
mean Proportion. 1 i ve 
This cannot be exactly done in numbers; but if you would 
have it tolerably near, add together the ſquare any num- 
ber, and the ſquare of its half, and extract as near as you can, 
the ſquare root of the fum; from whence taking half, the 


TION, one of the ſacraments of the Ra- 
miſh church, the fifth. in order, adminiſtered to people dan- 
gerouſly ſick, by anointing them with holy oils, and perform- 
ing ſeveral prayers over them. See UxCT10N, and SACRA- 
MENT. Fra | | 
Itis called extream-nntion, as being only given to perſons in 
eætremity.— In the XIIIch century, it was called the anction 
of the ſick, and not extream unctiom: For in the earlier es, 
it was given before the viaticum ; Which practice, according 
to Fa, Mabiilon, was not changed till the X1Ilth century. 
Sce VIATICUM. | 
The reaſons he aſſigns for the change are, that in that age 
there aroſe divers miltaken opinions, ſeveral of which we find 
mentioned and condemned in the Evgliſh councils, Among 
the reſt, it was held, that ſuch as had received this ſacrament, 
in caſe they recovered, might not make uſe of their wives 
nor eat meat, nor go bare-tooted : whence, they choſe to for- 
bear uſing it till the laſt extremity ; which practice prevailed, 
See the councils of Worceſter and Exeter, in the year 1287; 
that of Wincheſterin 1308; and Fa. Mabillon, Acta Sand, 
Benedict. Sec. III. p. 1. ; 
The form of extream unction is now deprecative, as the di- 
vines call it; formerly it was abſolute and indicative. 
This ſacrament is not only in uſe in the Latin, but alſo in the 
Greek church, and throughout the eaſt, though under another 
name, and with ſome difference in the circumſtances; in that 
the orſentals do not wait till their ſick are come to extremity, 
in order to'anoint them : but the ſick generally go to church 
themſelves; and it is adminiſtred to them as often as they are 
indiſpoſed: the Greeks taking that direction of St. James, 
C. V. ver. 14. which is the foundation of the practice, in a 
general ſenſe: Is any fick among you? let him call for the elders 
of the church, andlet them pray over him, anointing him with oil. 
Fa. Dandini diſtinguiſhes two kinds of an#ioz among the Ma- 
ronites : the one called, auction with the oil of the lamp; but 
this, he ſuggeſts, is not the ſacramental auction, ordinarily ad- 
miniſtered to ſuch as are in extreme ſickneſs, for that the oil 
is only conſecrated by a prieſt, and that it is given to all who 
are preſent, not to the fick only, but alſo to the healthy: 
even the prieſt who officiates partakes of it. The other kind 
of union, according to that father, is only for the ſick ; 
it is performed with oil conſecrated by the biſhop alone, on 
Holy Thurſday. And this, it ſeems, is their ſacramental anc- 
ton. 
But that anctiůon with lamp oil, is in nſe not only among the 
Maronites, but throughout all the eaſtern church, who uſe it 
very religiouſly. The truth is, they do not ſeem to have any 
other ſacrament of extream unction beſide this. Vet Fa. Goar 
obſerves, though ir be only a ceremony, with regard to thoſe 
in health, it is a real ſacrament to thoſe that are ſick. 
In their great churches they have a lamp, wherein this oil for 
the ſick is preſerved : this lamp they call Kana, Tv exo, 
that is, the lamp of oil joined with prayer: For what the La- 
tins call extream * the Greeks call, eycazuv, Or A 
eaxov, that is, oi! with prayer, or holy oil. 

M Clauſit Diem. See the article Diem. 


Sometimes it ſignifies athing's not belonging tothe eſſence of an- 
other: in which ſenſe the efficient cauſe, and the end or ſcope 
of a thing, are ſaid to be extrinſic, or extrinſic cauſes, See 
CAUSE. | | 
Sometimes it implies a thing's not being contained within the 
capacity of another In which ſenſe thoſe cauſes are ſaid to 
be extrinſic, which introduce ſomething into a ſubjeQ from 
without: as when fire introduces heat, c. | 
Sometimes it denotes a thing added, or applied to another.---- 
Thus, accidents and adherents are ſaid to be extrinſic to the 
fubject; and thus viſion is extri»/ic-to the wall ſeen. See 
ACCIDENT. | 
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EXUBERANCE *, in rhetoric, 6+. a redundancy. See Rx- 


SERVICE. 


DUNDANCE, and PLEONASM. - 6 
The word is compounded of the Latin ex and uber, plentiful, 
of uber, udder. | Ex Ut. 


* 


EYE 


EXUDATION, the act of ſweating out.-—-In wheh manner, 
gums, balſams, Ec. are ſaid to be produced from trees. See 
GUM, and BALSAM. 

EXULCERATION, in medicine, the act of cauſing, or pro- 
ducing ulcers. See ULCER. | 
Thus, arſenic exwlcerates the inteſtines : corroſive humours 
exulcerate the skin. See CORROSION. 

ExULcERATI10N is ſometimes alſo uſed for an ulcer itſelf; but 
more generally for thoſe beginning erofions, which wear away 
the ſubſtance, and form ulcers. See EROSION. 
Exulcerations in the inteſtines, are marks of poiſon. See Pois N. 

EX USTION, the act of burning with fire; uſed in ſome ope- 
rations by ſurgeons. See Buxx, CAUTERY, &. ; 

EXUVIE * in phyſiology, tranſient parts of certain animals, 
which they put off, or lay down, and aſſume new ones. 

The word is Latin, formed from exuere, to put off, to diveſt. 
Such, eſpecially are the skins, or ſloughs of ſerpents; ſhells 
of lobſters, and the like, which are annually-changed, and re- 
newed in the ſpring. See REPRODUCTION. f : 

Exuvisz is alſo uſed for ſome ſhells, and other marine bodies 
frequently found in the bowels of theearth : ſuppoſed to have 
been depoſited there at the deluge; as being the real ſpoils of 
once living creatures. See SHELL, FossiL, DELUGE, Ge. 

EYE, the organ, or part of the body, whereby viſion is effec- 
ted, 5. e. whereby viſible objects are repreſented to the mind. 
See V1$S1ON, and VISIBLE. 3 
The eye, or organ of ſight, is generally divided into internal 
and external parts; or into the eye properly ſo called, and the 
appendages thereof. : 

Under the latter claſs, come the orbit, or cavity wherein the 
eye is placed; the ſupercilium, or eye-brow, whereby ſweat, 
and other nuſances, are prevented falling down into it: the 
palpebre, or eye - lidi, which cover and defend it in time of 
ſleep; with their cilia, or fringes of hair, to break the too 
fierce impreſſion of the light, and keep off flies and motes : 
and the cant hi, or angles. See PALPEBRA, CI LIA, ORniT, 
CANTHUS, Ge. 
The eye, properly ſo called, is of a globular form, and confiſts 
of tunics, humours, and veſſels. See Tunica, HUMOUR, & c. 
In ſome parts it is lined with fat; and is moved with muſcles ; 
which two latter are by ſome anatomiſts, though ſomewhat in- 
accurately, reckoned among the conſtituent parts of the eye. 
The tunict, coats, or membranes of the eye are fix: viz. 1“. 
The adnata, or conjunctiva, covering the whole ball of the 
eye, except the fore-part, called the /ight ; and making what 
we popularly call the wh:ze of the eye: though this is not reck- 
oned as a proper runic of the eye. 2%. Immediately under 
the adnata, is the ſclerotica, which covers the whole globe of 
the eye; being opaque every where but in the fore-part, which 
covers the fight and is tranſparent like horn; which has occa- 
ſioned anatomiſts to account this a diſtin membrane, the 
za in number, and to denominate it the cornea. Thegthis the 
choroides, ſituate immediately under the ſclerotica. Its fore- 
part, like the former, is tranſparent, and therefore accounted a 
diſtin&, or th coat, and called the av . Of the duplicature 
of this part of the tunic, is formed a ſtriped, variegated circle, 
called the iris, which, in different ſubjects, is of different co- 
ours, and gives the denomination of this or that colour to 
the eye. In its middle is an aperture, or perforation, called 


the pupil, or apple of the eye, about which the iris forms | 


ting. From the infide of this. tunic, ſpring certain fibres, 
which ſpreading round the cryſtalline humour, form the liga- 
mentum ciliare. The 6th tunic, which ſome only make the 
3d, is the retina, ſo called, as reſembling a net, and covering 
only the fund, or bottom of the eye, oppoſite to the ſight. 

Of the three proper tunics, the ſclerotica, choroides, and reti- 


na; the firſt is derived from the dura mater, being detached | 
from the brain as an outer coat, or cover of the optic. nerve, 


till arriving at the ball of the eye, it is there expanded into a 
tunic: the ſecond is derived from the pia mater, and tranſmit- 
ted likewiſe from the brain, along with the optic nerve; the 
third may be ſaid to be derived from the brain, or medulla it- 
ſelf, as being an expanſion of the medulary ſubſtance of the 
optic nerve. See each tunic deſcribed under its proper article, 
| ConJuNCF1vA, SCLEROTICA, CORNEA, CHOROIDES, U- 
VEA, and RETina. See alſo Iris, and PUPILLA. 
The bumoxrs. of the eye, incloſed between theft tunics, are 
- three: wiz. 1%. The aqueoys, a limpid, tranſparent humour, 
ſituate in the fore- 
nea, and occaſi 
ſituate immediately 
ſite to the pupil. 


its prot ce. 29. The cryſtalline 
— the aqueous, behind — oppo- 
39. The vitriomt, or 


which gives the ſpherical figure to the eye. On its back part 
is the retina See each humour under its proper arti- 
ele, Aqueous, CRYSPALLINE, and VIFRIOUS. 

Some authors finding theſe humours cqvered with proper mem- 
branes, have given diſtin names, to them, as the auc out, cry- 
ſtalline, and vitrious tunics; but theſe being only productions 
- of e Kamen 0 the diſtinction is not much 

regarded. 

'The veſſels of the eye axe nerves, glands, arteries, and veins, 
19. The nerves are the optic pair, which iſſuing through a 


% 


- 


t of the eye, immediately under the cor- | 


| fly humour, which | 
fills all the hind- part of the cavity of the globe; and is that | 
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EYE 


perforation in the skull, behind the orbit, enter the batt ot 


eye, and diffuſe and loſe themſelves therein; the outer coat, 


already obſerved, going to form the ſclerotica, the in 
— and * ulla to the retina. See Gerte 1 
Beſide which, the motorii, pathetici, the firſt branch gf fe. 
fifth pair, called oph:halmics, and the Gth pair are beſtowed 
the muſeles of the eye. See NERVE. 2 
20. On the part of the ball of the eye, nearthelegs 
outer canthus, is the glandula iunominata, or la malis, which 
ſeparates the matter of the tears, to be diſcharg by the cop- 
tinual motion of the cye · lid, upon the cornea, to moiſen 
and facilitate its motion. The tears falling down the co 5 
are ſtopped by the edge of the under eye-lid, along whichthe 
run, till they fall into two ſmall holes in the great ang] 
in each eye. lid, called punct a lachrymalia, which lead toa fmaj 
bag, from the bottom of which a finall tude ariſing, opens into 
the noſe. Between the two puncta, is a Caruncle, or em. 
nence which ſerves to ſeparate and keep them open, and which 
was anciently taken for the glandula lachtymalis. See LI. 
CHRYMAL, LACHRYMALIA, TEARS, & c. 
30. The eye receives arteries, both from the internal aud ex. 
ternal carotids, and retutns the blood by veins that go tothe 
3 les 8 = JOSVLAR, 1 | 

e muſcles of the eye are fix; four of which are , 
dust cat reth, or ſtraight muſcles; and 8 
The recti come from ſeveral pojnts of the bottom of tbectht, 
and run immediately between the ſclerotica and aduata: t 
derive ſeveral denominations from their ſeveral offices, vi. a. 
zollens, or ſuperbus, which draw the eye upwards : depp inen 
or humiſis, which caſts it down : adducens, and potator, which 
draws the eye towards the noſe : and addxcens, or indignatr 
which draws it the other way towards the leſſer angle, The 
two oblique muſcles are, the ſuperior, called alſo rotator, and 
trochlearis; and the inferior. See each muſcle in its pr 
place, ATTOLLENs, DEPRIMENS, ADDUCENS, ABDuctxs, 
OBLriQuus, TROCHLEARTS, (9c. 
The whole ſtructure and apparatus of the eye tends to this, tha 
there be produced a diſtin& and vivid collection in the bottom of 
the eye, directly under the pupil, of all the rays, which pro- 
ceeding from any point of an object, and entering theeye, pe- 
netrate the cryſtalline humour; and that ſo many points be 
painted in the bottom of the eye, as are conſpicuous in anob- 
ject that ſo a ſmall image like thereto, may be repreſeuted on 
the retina. See Ray, and RADiaxT. 
In order to this, the rays from any radiant or refleQing poi 
{triking on the cornea, are tefracted towards the perpendicular, 
and thus determined to proceed through the aperture of thepy- 
pil to the ſurface of the cryſtalline: while other rays, which 
entered ſo obliquely as to be thrown upon the iris, are reflected 
out again, that they may notdilturbthe diſtinctneſs of the ſight: 
and others whoſe leſs obliquity threw them between the urea 
and vitrious humour, are extinguiſhed in the darkneſs thereof: 
ſo that none can be propagated through the vitrious, but ſuch 
as paſſing through the pupil, ſtrikeon the cryſtalline. See Car- 
STALLINE, and REFRACTION. 
In the mean time the iris, contracting by its circular, or dilaing 
by its right fibres, the pupilla of the eye; admits fewer ot more 
rays, as the object is nearer or more vivid; or remoter and 
more languid. See Pupil. 
Now, the flatter the figure of the corneais, the leſs does it col- 
lect the rays emitted from any lucid point; whence fewer artire 
at the cryſtalline, and thoſe more diverging : unleſs when they 
come from a very remote object: on the contrary, the rounder it 
is, the more of the rays from any point does it collect, andthrow 
on the cryſtalline; and thoſe of the more converging : whenceone 
great cauſe of the defects in the eyes both of old men and myopes. 
Again, the rays tranſinitted through the pupil to the eryſtalline, 
are there refracted a new, further collected, and rendered con- 
verging; ſo as that thoſe which came from the ſame point of the 
object, are now thrown in one point through the vitrious, upon 
the retina; where they paint or exhibit that preciſe point of the 
object whence they flowed. Accordingly, if the cryſtalline be 
very denſe, or ſpherical, the focus, or the point wherein tbe 
are united, will be too near; and it too flat, or rare, the 
will be too remote: The effect of both which is confuſion. 
And hence another cauſe of the defects of myopes and prevdy- 
tz. See Myors, and PRESBYTA. 


It is not, however, myopes and old men alone, that would | 


bour under theſe defects, and have their viſion, in molt cas 
confuſed, as in objects very near, or very remote, very ſimall, ot 
weil great: butthoſe would be the common condition of inan. 
Diſtin& viſion, depending abſolutely on the union of all the 
rays coming from the ſame point of the object, on the fume 
preciſe point of the retina; and rays from objects at di 
diſtances, being united at different diſtances behind the 7 
ſtalljne; it were impoſſible, e. gr. for the ſame eye to ſer d. 
ſtinMly any two objects differently diſtant from it. But n- 
ture has made a proviſion againſt theſe defects; and that gh 
cipally, by bringing the cryſtalline nearer- to the cone“ 
further fromit, occaſionally; which is. effected two waſh vol 
either by compreſſing the bulb of the eye by the four muſes 0 
ſtrongly contracted at once, which changes the figure 9! 


aqueous humour, and renders the eye oblong ; or b) the liga 
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im ciliare, augmenting and diminiſhing the convexity of 
the cryſaline, and etting it nearer or furthet from the retina, 
EEING, SIGHT, Ce. 
* — as the mechaniſm of the eye may ſeem, and as 
manifold as the parts are which have a relation hereto : the 
juſtneſs of viſion ſeems to require an exact habitude in them 
111,----T has, though the pupil be no ſubſtantial part of the 
+. but only an aperture of the uvea almoſt perpetually chang- 
ing its bigneſs according to the different degrees of light the eye 
chances to be expoſed to; and therefore ſhould ſeem, while this 
hole remains open, to perform its office, by giviag entrance to 
the incident rays of light: yet Mr. Boyle ſaw a woman, who, 
after a fever, not being able to dilate the pupiliz of her eyes, as 
- before, though they were very little narrower than ordinary; 
yet had ſhe thereby almoſt loſt her ſight. And on the other 
| fide, though a competent wideneſs of the pupil be requilite to 
a clear anddiſtin& viſion, yet if irs dilatation exceeds the due li- 
mits, there is thereby produced a conſiderable diſtemper of _ 
it may ſeem alſo but a flight circumſtance, that the tranſpa- 
rent coats of the eye ſhould be devoid of colour; and of as 
little moment, that the cornea ſhould be very ſmooth, pro- 
vided it remain tranſparent : yet when either of theſe circum- 
ſtances is wanting, the ſight is greatly vitiated.-— Thus we 
ſee, that in the yellow jaundice, the adventitious colour 
wherewith the 45 is tinged, makes the patient think he ſees 
many objeQs 1333 which are of a contrary colour. 
It has of late been an opinion, that though both eyes be open, 
and turned towards an object, yet only one of them at a time 
is effectually employed in giving the repreſentation of it: ſo 
that the having of two eyes ſhould ſeem in ſome ſort a redun- 
dance.---But Mr. Boyle furniſhes ſeveral conſiderations which 
inyalidate this opinion, and ſhew that both the eyes are of uſe 
at the ſame time.----He aſſures us, he has found by frequent 
experiment, that his two eyes together, beheld an object in 
another ſituation, than either of them apart would do.---He 
adds, that he has met with a perſon, who had a catara& in 
his eye for two or three years, without finding any impediment 
in his ſight, though others had, during that time, taken notice 
of a white film that had croſled his eye till, at length, hap- 
ning to rub his ſound eye, he was ſurprized to find himſelf 
the dark: and that a very ingenious perſon, who by an ac- 
cident had ohe of his eyes ſtruck out, told him, that for ſome 
months after, he was apt to miltake the ſituation and diſtances 
of things; for having frequent occaſion topour liquors out of 
one vial into another, after this misfortune he often ſpilt them, 
and let them run quite beſides the necks of the vials, he 
thonght he was pouring them directly into. 
The like was related to him by another perſon, who had, by 
a wound, loſt the uſe of one of his eyes; viz. that for ſome 
| time after, he often, in pouring out his wine, miſled the 
mouth of the bottle, or glaſs. 
A yet more conſiderable inſtance of this kind, the ſame author 
gives us, of a noble perſon, who, in a fight, had one of his 
eyes ſtrangely mangled by a musket ball, which came our at his 
month; after which accident, he could not well pour drink 
out of one veſlel into another ; but had broken many glaſſes 
by letting them fall out of his hand, when he thought he had 
ven them to another, or ſet them down on the table: He added, 
at this aptneſs to mis judge of diſtances and ſituations, conti- 
nued with him, though not in the ſame degree, for two years. 
I de comparative ſtructure, and anatomy of the eye, is very cu- 
rious: the ſituation, number, conformation, c. of this organ, 
in different animals, being finely and wonderfully adapted to 
their different circumſtances, occaſions, and manners of living. 
In man, and ſome other creatures, an ingenious author ob- 
ſerves, the eye is placed chiefly to look forwards ; but withal 
ſo ordered, as to take in nearly the hemiſphere before it.----In 
| birds, and ſome other creatures, the eyes are ſo ſeated, as to 


take in near a whole ſphere, that they may the better ſeek | 


their food, and eſcape danger.---In others they are ſeated ſo as 
to ſee behind them, or on each fide, whereby to ſee the ene- 
my purſuing them : Thus, in hares and canies, the eyes are 
very protuberant, and placed ſo much towards the fide of the 
bead, that their two eyes take in nearly a whole ſphere : where- 
as in dogs, that purſue them, the eyes are ſet more forward in 
, to look that way more than backward. 
Generally, the head is contrived to turn this and that way, 
hiefly, for the occaſions of the eyes; and generally the eyes 
ſelves are moveable upwards, downwards, backwards, 
and fidewiſe, for the more commodious reception of the viſual 
rays. Where nature deviates from theſe methods, the always 
makes uſe of very artful expedients to anſwer the ſame end. 
us, in ſome creatures, the eyes are ſet out at a diſtancefrom 
the head, to be moved here and there, the one this way, andthe 
otter that; as in ſhails particularly, whoſe eyes are contained 
in their four horns, like atramentous ſpots fitted to the end of 
their horns, or rather to the ends of thoſe black filaments, or 
Optic nerves, ſheathed in the horn. Power, Exper. Phil. Obſ. 31. 
nd in other creatures, whoſe eyes or bead is without motion, 
as in divers inſects, that defect is ſometimes made up by their 
ug more eyes than two; as in ſpiders, which having no 
neck, and conſequently the head being immoveable, the de- 
Ty ſupplied by the ſituation and multiplicity of their eyes ; 


ſome having four, ſome ſix, and others eight, all placed in the 
fore-front of the head, which is round, like a locket of dia- 
monds. The reaſon Dr. Power gives, is, that being to live 
by catching ſo nimble, and ſhy a prey as flies, they ought to 
ſee her every way, and ſo take her per ſaltum, without any 
motion of the head to diſcover them. 
Again, men, and molt quadrupeds, are found to have ſeveral 
muſcles belonging to their eyes, by help whereof they can turn 
them any way, and ſo obvert the organ of ſenſe to the object. 
---But nature not having given that mobility tothe eyes of flies, 
ſhe in recompence furniſhes them with a multitude of little 
rotuberant parts, finely ranged upon the convex of their large 
lging eyes; ſo that by means of theſe numerous little ſtuds, 
numberleſs rays of light are teflected from objects placed on 
either hand, above, or beneath the level of the eye, and con- 
veniently thrown upon that organ, to render the objects they 
come from, viſible to the animal ; and by the help of a good 
microſcope, and a clear light, ſome hundreds of theſe little 
round protuberances may be diſcovered, curiouſly ranged on 
the convexity of a ſingle eye of an ordinary fleſh fly. 
So ſcorpions are found to have above an hundred eyes; and 
Swammerdam has obſerved no leſs than two thouſand in the 
little inſe& called ephemera, 
In other creatures, the like deficiency is ſupplied by baving 
their eyes nearly two protuberant hemiſpheres, each conſiſting 
of a prodigious number of other little ſegments of a ſphere. 
he eyes of a cameleon, Dr, Goddard obſerves, reſemble a 
lens, or convex glaſs, ſet in a verſatile globular ſocket, which 
ſhe turns backwatd and forward, without ſtirring the head; 
and ordinarily the one a contrary way to the other. 
Laſtly, the mole, which the ancients, Ariſtotle, Pliny, Alb. 
3 Sc. ſuppoſed to have no eyes at all, is now found 
to furniſh a notable inſtance of the diverſity of the apparatus 
of viſion. For that animal living altogether under ground, 
ſight would generally be uſeleſs to it, and ſo render a part as 
the eye, troubleſome. It has therefore eyes, but thoſe to ex- 
ceedingly ſmall, and withal ſituate ſo far in the head, and co- 
vered ſo ſtrongly over with hair, that they cannot ordinarily 
be either of ſervice or diſſervice to it. Vet, to guide and ſe- 
cure it a lictle when it chances to be above ground, Borrichi- 
us, Blaſius, Schneider, Mr. Derham, and others, obſerve 
that it can protend, or put them forth beyond the skin, and 
_ draw them back at pleaſure, ſomewhat after the manner 
of ſhails. 
In the eyes of nocturnal animals is a part not yet mentioned, 
vix. a ſort of tapetum at the bottom of the eye, which gives 
a kind of radiation on the pupil, enabling rhem to ſee and 
catch their prey in the dark. Thus, Dr. Willis: baia uſzs 
eſt oculi pupillam, quaſi jubare infito, illuminare---quare in fele 
plarimum illuſtris eſt, at homini, avibus, & piſcibus deeſt, De 
Anima Brutor. 
He adds, that in ſome perſons, the iris has a faculty alſo of 
darting out light: and inſtances in a man of à hot head, who 
after a plentitul drinking of generous wine, could ſee to read 
in the darkeſt night. Ibid. 
The like Pliny tells us of Lib. Cæſar, that upon his firſt 
waking in the night, he could ſee every thing for a little while, 
as if in broad day light. Nat. Hiſt. L. XI. C. 37. And, Dr. 
Briggs gives a parallel inſtance of a gentleman in Bedfordlhire, 
Ophthalm. C. F. H. 12. . ; 
Frogs, beſides the parts of the a which they have in common 
with men, and moſt quadrupeds, have a peculiar membrane, 
or cartilage, which is not commonly perceived, wherewith 
they can, at pleaſure, cover the eye, without too much hin- 
dring the ſight ; becauſe the membrane is both tranſparent and 
ſtrong ; ſo that it may paſs for a kind of moveable cornea, or 
occaſional ſafeguard to the 75. q 
In furniſhing frogs with this ſtrong membrane, the providence 
of nature ſeems very conſpicuous; for they being amphibious 
creatures, deſigned to paſs their lives in watery places, which 
for the moſt part abound in plants endowed with ſharp edges, 
or points; and the progreſſive motion of this animal, being 
not by walking, but by leaping ; if his eyes were not provid 
with ſuch a caſe, he muſt either ſhut them, and ſo 7 blind- 
folded, or by leaving them open, muſt run the risk of having 
the cornea cut, pricked, or otherwiſe offended: but this mem- 
brane, like a kind of ſpectacles, covers the eye, without ta- 
king away the ſight; as ſoon as the occaſion for it is over, 
the animal withdraws it into a little cell, where it reſts, till 
its uſe be again required. This membrane becomes vilible, 
by applying the point of a pin, or any ſuch ſharp thing, to 
the eye of a frog, whilſt his head is hel ſteady ; for to ſcreen 
his eye, he will preſently cover it therewith, and afterwards 
withdraw it, upon a removal of the ſuſpected danger.---And. 
becauſe many birds are deſtined to fly among the branches of 
trees and buſhes, leſt by this means the prickles, twigs, leaves, 
e. ſhould wound or offend their eyes, nature has alſo given 
them ſuch another kind of horny membrane as we ſee in frogs, 
See N1ICTITATING. 
Naturaliſts relate wonders of the ſharpneſs and 2 of 
the eyes of ſome animals, as the eagle, Nc. beyond thoſe of 
men. See EacLE, c. * 
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Yet do thoſeof men ſecm improveable to a ſurprizing de- 
gree :---Mr, Boyle inſtances in a major of a regiment of king 
Charles I. who being afterwards forced abroad, ventured at 
Madrid, to do his king a picce of ſervice of an extraordinary 
nature and conſequence ; which being there judged very irregu- 
lar, he was committed to an uncommon priſon, or rather 
dungeon; having no window belonging to it, only a hole in 
the wall, at which the keeper put in proviſions, and preſently 
cloſed it again on the out- ſide, but not perhaps very exactly. 
---For ſome weeks this gentleman continued utterly in the 
dark, very diſconſolate; but afterwards he began to think he 
ſaw ſome little glimmering of light, which, from time to 
time, increaſed, fo that he could not only diſcover the parts 
of his bed, and other ſuch large objects, but at length, amidſt 
this deep obſcurity, could perceive the mice that frequented his 
chamber, to eat the crumbs of bread which fell upon the 

round, and diſcern their motions very well. 

he author juſt mentioned, in his 04/ervations on vitiated 
fight, gives us ſome uncommon phenomena, that regard the 
eyes.---He furniſhes ſeveral inftances of uyctalopias, or peo- 
ple whoſe eyes in the day-time were quite dark, or at leaſt fo 
dim, that they could hardly diſcern their way; who yet, ſoon 
aftet ſun-ſer, and during twi-light, ſaw very clearly. SeeNrc- 
TALOPIA. 
This brings to mind an odd cafe of an old learned divine, who 
complained, that during the day-time, his right-hand ſhook ſo 
much, that he conld not manage his pen; and'therefore was 
forced to make uſe of it only by candle-light. 
Bur, which is yet more ſtrange, one of theſe patients who 
could only fee by night, could diſtinguiſh ſome colours, v:z. 
black and white, but not others, eſpecially red and green. 
The meadows to this perſon did not appear green, but of an 
odd, darkiſh colour; and when ſhe had a mind to gather 
violets, though ſhe kneeled in the place where they grew, 
ſhe could not diſtinguiſh them by the colour from the graſs a- 
bout them, but only by their ſhape or touch. 
Artificial Eve, is an optical machine, wherein objects are repre- 
ſented after the ſame manner as in the natural eye; of conſide- 
rable uſe in illuſtrating the nature and manner of viſion, 
Its conſtruction is thus: provide two hollow hemiſpheres of 
hard, dry wood, well cemented together, to repreſent the ball 
of the eye: Let the anterior, or fore-hemiſphere, be perfora- 
ted with a round hole in C, (Tab Optics, fig. 9.) to ſupply 
the place of a pupil; and therein fit a thin, plane glaſs, or, 
which amounts to the ſame, a concavo-conyex glaſs, to ſerve 
for the cornea. lu the inſide, have a ſhort draw-tube G, 
with a lens convex on both ſides, to do the office of the cry- 
ſtalline therein. In the hind, or poſterior hemiſphere, fit ano- 
ther draw-tube E, with a plane glaſs therein, having its 
inner ſurface ſmooth; though not poliſhed, repreſenting the 
retina and optic nerve. bf 
If now the aperture C, be tutned towards any object; and 
the draw-tube F E be gradually pulled out; you will have 
the object beautifully and (trongly repreſented, in all its colours, 
on the retina, only in an inverted order. See VISION. 
It being of no conſequence what the figure of the inner cavi- 
ty is; any room, or chamber, ſo darkened as only to receive 
light from a ſingle hole, with a glaſs convex on both ſides 
fitted therein; will do the office of an artificial eye, and exhi- 


bit all the objects pppoled to the aperture, on a wall, or a, 


white cloth, ſtretched at a proper diſtance from the aperture: 
with this circumſtance, that the leſs ſphere the glaſs is a ſegment | 
of, the larger will the figures appear. And this is the celebra- 
ted camera obſcura, Sec CAMERA Obſeura, 
Eye in Perſpective. See the article PERSPECTIVE. 
Altitude of the Eve. See the article ALTITUDE. 
EYE, in architecture, is uſed for any round window made in a 
pediment, an attic, the reins of a vault, or the like. See W1N- 
Dow. | 
Bullocks-EvE, Oenil de beuf, denotes a little sky-light in the 
covering, or roof, intended to illumine a granary, or 'the 
like. | x ike 
The ſame term is applied to the little lutherus in a dome, as 
in that of St, Peter's at Rome, which has 48 in three rows, 


See LUTRAERN. f 1 


EvE of 4 Dome, denotes an aperture at the top of the dome; 

as that of the Pantheon at Rome, or of St. Pauls at London. 
It is uſually covered with a lantern. See Doux. | 
Eve of the Volute, in architecture, is the centre of the yolute, | 
or that point wherein the helix, or ſpiral, whereof jt is form- | 
ed, commences.---Or, it is the little circle in the middle of 
the volute, wherein are found the thirteen centres for de- 
ſcribing the circumvolutions thereof. See Tab. Archit. fig. 

41. lit. b. and fig. 42. See alſo VOLUTE. 

Eye, in agriculture and gardening, denotes a little bud, or 

ſhoor, inſerted into a tree by way of graft, See ENGRAFT- | 
ING. Rl | 
The term eye, oculas, is alſo uſed for a gem, or bud, as it 


EZR 


ſtands on the parent tree.----A tree with fine, (tro 
eyes. La. Quintin. P. t. C. 3. Art. 6. The ny 
are thoſe which come in the order of nature, and that h 
large eyes pretty near each other. 74. This branch mug b 
off at the third eye. Liger. See Bup, Gem, PRUNINg t 

EYE, among naturaliſts, is ſometimes alſo uſed for a hg] 80 
aperture. Whence it is that the firſt of the big inteſſine 
called cecum, or the blind gut, as having no eye orperf, . 
tion. For a like reaſon the chymiſts call a veſſel aſk r 
ſtillation, a blind head. : in dh 

Erk, in printing, is ſometimes uſed for the thickneſs or 
types, or chatacters, uſed 3 Jingu, or, more ſtrictiy, i ; 
the graving in relievo, on the top of the letter; 10 
led is face 2 gr i 8 5 other ice 
It is the eye or face that makes the impreſſion; the ref © . 
they call 1 the body, ſerving only to ſuſtain it. > Me reſt, which 
The eye of the e, is the little aperture at the head of that as 
racer, which diſtinguiſhes it from the c. See E. 

Eye, is alſo ufed among jewellers, for the luſtre, and brilliant 
of pearls and precious ſtones ; more uſually called the ua 
See WATER, GEM, Cc. N 

Exx · row. See SUPERCILIUM. 

ExkE-Iids. PALPEBRE. 

EyE-Water. 7 See I WATER. 

Il hite of the Eve. Write. 

Bulls-Evye, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the 
conſtellation taurus; by the Arabs called aldebaran. See At- 
Its longkude, . ladkude, Ge. Ses among thoſof t 
Its longitude, . latitude, &'c. See a thoſe of t 
ſtars in the conſtellation Taurus. * 

Cata-Exx, Oculas Cati, in Nat. Hiſt. a precious ſtone; cilled 

alſo u eye, oculus ſolis: and taken by Dr. Woodward, fr 
the aſterias of the ancients, 
It is tranſparent, of a gliſtering grey, interchanged with a fray 
colour: uſually oblong as to figure, and not unlike the opa 
only much harder. —It is found in divers parts of the Eat. 
3 but thoſe of the iſland of Ceylon are the moſt pri- 
zed. 

Crabs-Eve, Oculus Cancrorum. See CRABS-E yes. 

Goats-EvE, Oculus Caprinus, is when there is a white ſpeck on 
the pupil of the eye; as is ſeen in the eye of Goats, Phyſici 
ans call it Agias, ge. 

Hares-Eve, Oculus Leporinus *, in medicine, a diſeaſe aiſng 
from a contraction of the upper eye- lia, which prevents its be- 
ing able to cover its part of the eye: So that the patient is o- 
_ ro ſleep with the eye half open, after the manner of 

res. , | 
* Phyſicians call it lagephtbalmia, a Greek word, ſignifying the 
ſame thing; being compounded of , hare; and e 


thy 


: 90. 5 

EYRE *, or EIRE, in law, ſignifies the court of juſtices itine- 
rant. SeeITINERANT. 

* you word ſeems formed of the old French, erre, iter, way, 
track. 

Hence, juſtices in eyre, are thoſe whom Bracton calls, jaſti- 
ciarios ttinerantes, See JUSTICE in Eyre. | 
EYRE of the foreſt, is otherwiſe called jaſtice ſeat; which bythe 
ancient cuſtoms was to be held every three years, by the ju- 
ſtices of the foreſt journeying up and down for that purpoſe. 

See FOREST. | 

EYRE, ot ArR1E, among falconers, the neſt where hawks ſit, 
and hatch, and .feed their young. 

Hence, a young hawk newly taken from the neſt, is calledan 

. eyeſs. See Hawk, and FALCON. 

EZECHIEL's Reed, or Rod, a ſcripture meaſure, computed 
by late writers to amount to 1 Engliſh foot, 11 inches, f of 
an inch. See-MEASURE, + 

EZRA, or EsDRas, in divinity.----Zhe Books of EZRA, ate 
two books of holy ſcripture, compoſed by Ezra, ot Ejara, 
the high-prieſt of the Jews during the captivity ; and particular- 
ly about the time when they returned to Paleſtine, under the 
reign of Cyrus. - 

| The original of the books of Ezra. is in Hebrew; and theſe- 
cond is particularly called by the Hebrews, and from them 

the Engliſh tranſlators, Nehemarab. 
The two contain the hiſtory of the return of that people from 
the Babyloniſh captivity, and their're-eſtabliſhment in the holy 
land. They — 3 and are allowed as ſuch both b 
the church, and t nagogue. k 
The third and Cn best of Exra, called in the Englik 
verſion, the firſt and ſecond books of -Eſdras; though hel * 
ſome, particularly the Greeks, for canonical ; are throw Y 
the Engliſh- church in the number of apocryphal books: being 
only extant in Greek. See APOCRYPHAL-. e ſer 
The Canon of Ezra, is the collection of the books o Fer | 

ture made by that pontiff.—--It appears, however, that c T 

nagogue added other books to Exra's canon; Wines: 

book of Ezra itſelf, and that of Nehemiah. See Cano. 
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The ſixth letter of the alphabet, and the fourth con- 

ſonant. Sce LETTER. 

The letter F may be either conſidered abſolutely, and 

in itſelf; or with regard to the particular languages 

where it i found. In the firſt view, F is generally placed by 
ſome grammarians among the mutes, like the o among the 
Greek grammarians: though others give it the quality of a 
ſemi-yowel. See MuTE, c. ; | 
ob. Conrad Amman, in his diſſertation de Lone la, divides 
the conſonants into ſingle, and double; and the fingle into 
kiſſing and exploſive. Among thoſe called hiſſing, there arc 
ſome pronounced by the application of the upper teeth to the 
lower lip; and theſe are the F and the ph.--- The reaſon why 
ſome account the F a ſemi-vawel, and Amman places it among 
the hiſſers, is, that one may produce a little ſound, without 
any other motion of the organs, than what is neceſſary torhe 

omunciation'of" the F. | 

js letter is derived to us from the Romans, who borrowed 

it from the /Eolians; among whom it is called digamma, or 
double gamma, as reſembling two 1's, one over the other. 
Add, that the digamma ſeems in its origin to have been. no 
other than the Greek +, which being made at three ſtrokes, 
degenerated at length into* the figure F. For the letter 
being compounded of an omicron, with a perpendicular draw i 
through it, if that perpendicular be made firſt, and the O at 
two ſtrokes afterwards, vis, firſt the upper, then the unde 
part, it may happen, eſpecially in writing taſt that the two parts 
ſhat! not join; and even inſtead of two arches of circles, 
haſte and couveniency may naturally enough make two ſtraight 
mes. 

Thos it is that the tranſverſe ſtroke of the letter , is fre- 
vently ſeen ſtraight : and the letter, in form of a croſs f. 
nd what confirms this tranſmutation of the m into F (til 

further, is, that 'on the medals of Phitip, and the. kings ot 

Syria, iu the words rnoaxors and 91aaaracor, the phi a 

is frequently ſeen in the form juſt mentioned, . e. it has no 

circle or omicron ; but a-croſs the middle of the perpendicu- 
lar, is a kind of right line, formed only of two dots, the one 

on the right ſide, and the other on the left, repreſenting a 

croſs f. | 

Such pen to be the origin of the letter F; which, of 

conſequence is no other than a corruption of the Greek © : 

And accordingly, on the medals of the Faliſci, the F is or- 

dinarily put in lieu of the Greek e. But it muſt be added. 

that though the Greek and Latin letter were thus the ſame 

\ thing, yet the ſound was much ſofter among the Latins, than 

among the Greeks ; as was long ago obſerved by Teren- 

tianus. 

The Romans, for ſome time, uſed an inverted F, A, in lieu 

of an V conſonant, which had no peculiar ore in their al- 

abet: thus in inſcriptions we meet with TERMINAAIT, 
141, Se. © Lipſits, in his comment on the annals of Ta- 
citus, L. XI. Covarruvias, and Dauſquius in his treatiſe of 
orthography, hold, that it was the Emperor Claudius who 

firſt introduced this ufe of the inverted digamma, or J; 

which they call the invention of a letter, as being equivalent 

to the Invention' of the letter V. In effect, Tacitus, in the 
4th chapter of the ſaid book, and Suetonius in his life of 

Claudius, c. 41. aſſute us, that the Emperor invented three 

letters; one of which, Lipfius ſhews, muſt be the inverted 

Folic digamma : But, before Claudius, Varro made an at- 

tempt to introduce the ſame thing, but could not ſucceed. 

All the authority of an Emperor was neceſſary to make it 

take: Nor did it ſubſiſt long; for after Claudius's death it 

was thrown by again; as we are told by the ſame Tacitus: 
and Quintilian obſerves, it did not ſubſiſt in his time. So far 
is the euſtom df a language from being ſubje& even to the 

maſters of the world. 2 

It may be added, that the pronunciation of the F is almoſt the 

ſame with that of the V; as will be evident by attending to 

the manner of pronouncing the following words, Favour, 

Vanity, Felicity, Vice, Foment, Vogue, We. The French 

particularly, in borrowing words from other languages, uſu- 

ally turn the final © into an 5, as chetif of cattivo ; neuf of 
navus ; nef of navis, &. | 

In the later Roman" writers we find the Latin Fand Greek o. 

þb frequently 'confounded ; as in Falanx, for Phalanx ; Fi- 

| 3 for Phjloſophia, Ec. Which abuſe is ſtill retained 
y 
fan 

Filer 

F, * the civil law. Two ff's joined together, ſignify the 


den See the reaſon thereof under the article Pax- 


and even ſometimes by the Engliſh, as in Fantaſy, 


* French writers, who write Filoſophie, Filippe, Epi- 
e, C, 
e, C 
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F, or Fa, in muſic, denotes the baſ-clef; being placed on the 
fourth line upwards, See Bass, and CLEF. | 
Indeed, the character or ſign by which the F and c clefs are 
marked, bear no reſemblance to thoſe letters. Mr. Malcolm 
thinks it were as well if we uſed the letters themſelves, but 
cuſtom has carried it otherwiſe. The ordinary character of 
the For baſs-clef is): which Kepler takes a deal of painsto 


_ deduce, by corruption, from the letter F itſelf, See CuA- 
RACTER. 5 


F, in our ancient cuſtoms, was a ſtigma or brand. 


He that ſhall maliciouſly ſtrike any perſon with a weapon in 
church or church-yard, or draw any weapon there with in- 
tent to ſtrike, ſhall have one of his cars cut off; and if he 
have no ears, ſhall be marked on the cheek with an hot 
iron, having the letter F, whereby he may be known for a 
fray-maker or fighter. 

F, in Jes preſcriptions, ſtands for fiat, let it be done: as 
F. S. A. denotes as much as fiat ſecundum artem. 

F, among ſuch as give us the numeral value of letters, ſignifies 
40, according to the verſe, 
| Sexta quaterdenos gerit que diſtat ab alpha. 

Ang when a daſh was added a-top, F, it ſiguified 49 thou- 
and. | | 
FA is one of the notes of muſic; being the fourth, riſing in the 
order of the gammut, ut, re, mi, fa. See Nork. | 
FABIANS, Fan, in antiquity, a part of the Luperci. See 
LuPtRci, and LUPERCALIA. | 

Tiote prieſts conſiſted of two colleges, one of which was 
called the Fabii, and the ſecond the Quintillii, from their re- 
ſpective chiefs.---The Fabii were for Romulus, and the Quin- 
tilii for Remus. See QUINTILIANS. 
FABLE, a tale, or feigned narration, deſigned either to inſtruct 
or divert: or, as Monſ. de la Motte defines it, an inſtruction 
diſguiſed under the allegory of an action. | 
Fable ſeems to be the moſt ancient way of teaching: The 
principal difference between the eloquence of the ancients, 
and that of the moderns, conſiſts, according to Pere Boſſu, 
in this, that our manner of ſpeaking is ſimple and proper ; 
and theirs full of myſteries and allegories. The truth was 
uſually diſguiſed under thoſe ingenious inventions, called by 
way of excellence, ut, Fabula, Fables, that is, words; as 
intimating that there was the ſame difference between theſe 
fabulous diſcourſes of the learned, and the common language 
— = eople, as between the words of men, and the voices 
aſts. | 
At firſt, Fables were ouly employed in ſpeaking of the di- 
vine nature, as then 8 : whence, the ancient theo- 
| logy was all Fable. The divine attributes were ſeparated, as 
into ſo many perſons ; and all the oeconomy of the God- 
head laid down in the feigned relations and actions thereof: 
cither by reaſon the human mind could not conceive ſo much 
power and action in a ſingle and indiviſible being; or, per- 
haps, becauſe they thought ſuch things too great and high for 
the knowledge of the vulgar. And as they could not well 
ſpeak of the operations of this Almighty Cauſe, without 
peaking likewiſe of its effects; natural philoſophy, and at 
length human nature and morality itſelf, came thus to be 
veiled under the ſame fabulous allegoric, expreſſion; whence 
| the origin of poetry, and particularly of epic poetry. See 


PIC. — 
The critics, after Aphthonius and Theon, reckon three kinds 
of Fables, rational, moral, and mixed. | 
Rational FABLES, called alſo parables, are relations of things 

ſuppoſed to have been ſaid and done by men; and which 
might poſſibly have been ſaid, or done, though in reality they 
were not.---Such, in the ſacred writings, are thoſe of the ten 
virgins; of Dives and Lazarus; the prodigal ſon, c. OF 
' theſe rational, Fables we have likewiſe about a dozen in Phæ- 
drus, See PARABLE, 3 . 
Moral FABLES, called alſo apologues, are thoſe wherein beaſts 
are introduced as actors, ſpeakers, c. Theſe are alſo called 
Eſopic Fables: not that Eſop was their inyentor, for they 
were in uſe long before him, viz. in the times of Homer and 
Heſiod; but becauſe he excelled therein. In this kind, not 
only beaſts, but even ſometimes trees, hammers, &'c. are 
ſuppoſed to ſpeak, See ApOLOGUE. Si 
he Rational differs from the moral Fable in this; that 
the former, though it be feigned, might be true: but the 
latter is impoſſible ; as it is impoſſible for brutes or ſtocks to 


peak. 12 5 m mY 
Mea FABLES, are thoſe compoſed of both ſorts, rational 
and moral; or wherein men and brutes are introduced son- 
verſing together. Of theſe we have a fine inſtance, \ Juſtin, 
| » XXA111, 


— O— — — — 


" umend were to 
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I. xxxiii, e. 4. made by a petty king, to alarm the ancient 
Ganls againſt the Maffilians, who arriving out of Aſia, in 


Spain, charmed with the place, begged leave of the inhabitants | 


to build a city. To this effect: | 
A birch big with young, begged of a ſhepherd a place to lay 
her whelps in; which when ſhe had obtained, ſhe further | 
begged for leave to rear them in the ſame. Ar length, the 
whelps being now grown up ; depending on the ſtrength of 
her own family, ſhe claimed the property of the place,----50 
the Maffilians, who are now only ſtrangers, will hereafter 
pretend to be maſters of this country. 

As to the laws of fable, the principal are; 1ſt, That to 
every fable there be ſome interpretation annexed, to ſhew 
the moral ſenſe, or deſign thereof, This interpretation, it it 


de placed after the fable, is called u, or affabulatio; it 


before it, hu, prefabulatio.---2dly, That the narration be 
clear, probable, ſhort, and pleaſant. To preſerve this proba- 
bility, the manners mult be expreſſed, and cloſely kept to, as 
in poetry, See PROBABILITY, and MANNERS. 
M. de ſa Motte has ſome fine remarks on the ſubject of fa- 
#les, at the beginning of his Fables nouvelles, dedies as Rot, 
1719. A fable, according to this polite writer, is a little epic 
m; differing in nothing from the great one, but in extent, 


and in that being leſs confined as to the choice of its perſons, 


it may take in all ſorts at pleaſure, as gods, men, beaſts, or 
genii; or even, if occaſion be, create perſons, i. e. perſonify 
virtues, vices, rivers, trees, e. Thus M. de la Motte very 
happily introduces virtue, talent, and reputation, as perſohs 
making a voyage together. See EroPEA, and PERSONIFY- 
ING. 

That author ſuggeſts two teaſons why fables have pleaſed in 
all ages and places. The firſt is, that ſelf-love is ſpared in 
the inſtruction. The ſecond, that the mind is exerciſed by 
the allegory. Men do not love direct precepts j too proud to 
condeſcend to thoſe philoſophers who ſeem to command what 
they teach, they will needs be inſtructed in a more humble 
manner: they would never amend, if they thought that to 
Add, that there is a ſort of activity in 
the mind, which maſt be humoured. It pleaſes itſelf in pe- 
netration, which diſcovers more than is ſhewn ; and in appte- 
bending what was hid under a veil, fancies itſelf in ſome 


- meaſure the author of it. The fable muſt always imply or 


convey ſometruth : in other works, delight alone may ſuffice; 
but the fable muſt inſtruct. Its eſſence is to be a ſymbol, and 
of conſequence to ſignify ſomewhat more than is expreſſed by 
the letter. This truth ſhould for the generality be a moral 
one; and a ſeries of fictions conceived and compoſed in this 
view, would form a treatiſe of morality preferable to any 
more dire& and methodical treatiſe : Accordingly, Socrates, 
we are told, had a deſign to compoſe a courſe of morality in 
this way. This truth ſhould be concealed under the allegory ; 
and in ſtrictneſs, it ought not to be explained either at the be- 
inning or end. 

he truth, or idea intended, ſhould ariſe up in the reader's 
mind from the fable itſelf. However, for the conveniency of 
the leſs-diſcerning readers, it may be a good way to point out 
the truth or moral in preciſer terms, To have the moral at 
the end of the fable, ſeems much better than at the beginning : 
The mind is apt to be foreſtalled in the latter caſe; I carry the 
key all along with me, ſo that there is no room to exerciſe 
my mind, in finding any thing myſelf. 


The image, M. de la Motte obſerves, muſt be juſt, and ex- 


ſs the thing intended, directly and without any equivoque : 

t mult be one, that is, all the parts muſt be viſibly acceſſory 

to one principal end; and it muſt be natural, that is, founded 
on nature, or at leaſt on opinion, 


- The writers of fables are not many. If there were any be- 
fore Eſop, his ſucceſs has quite effaced their memory; and 


even occationed all the good things of that kind to be a- 
ſcribed to him. His life, as wrote by Planudes, is itſelf a 
thorough fab/e. It muſt be owned to be very happily imagin- 


ed, to make the inyentor of fables a ſlave, and his maſter a 


philoſopher. The ſlave has his maſter's pride, and ill humour 
to deal with all, throughout. His leſſons were all contained 
in the fables themſelves ; and the readers were left the pleaſure 
of picking them out themſelves. 
It is generally allowed among the learned, that though the 
matter and invention of the fables be ÆEſop's, the turn and 
expreſſion is not. The Greek is of Planudes, and bad 
Greek it is in the judgment of F. Vavaſſor, de Ladicra Di. 
Some authors will have Socrates the author of the fables 
1 Æſop; others attribute them to Solomon; and others to 
omer. 
Phædrus was a flave too, and a freed man; but he had the 
advantage over Æſop in education. He is only a fabuliſt, as 
he tranſlates and copies. Though his fables be generally ſhort, 
et is he prolix, 8 to his author. His ſtyle however 
is _— florid, his deſcriptions conciſe, and his epithets ſuit- 
able: He frequently adds graces never dreamt of by the*in- 
ventor ; and every where enriches the ſimplicity of ÆEſop, in 
the moſt delicate manner. 
Pilpay, another fabuliſt, governed Indoſtan a long time un- 


der a powerful Emperor: but he was not the leſs a flave; 


fables; and accordingly his work long continued the book 
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for the prime miniſters of ſuch princes'are always 
the meaneſt ſubjects. Pilpay comprized all hi politics in .. 
$ 
ſtate, or the diſcipline of Indoſtan. It was tranſlated 
Perſian and Arabic, and ſince into the modern lan 1 
His fables, MI. de 1a Motte obſerves, are rather fümaft fe. 
good: but he is the inventor, aud the merit of invention — 
always compenſate for a deal of faults. His fables are 4 A 
wild, and artleſs; and the collection is a ſort of rom * 
aſſemblage of men and genũ, compoſed, in its kind, Ike 
rus or Orlando; where the adventures ate continually thy 4 
ing _ con hr each N N * 
e ſay nothing of the fables of Gabrias, or Babrias. Ay;. 
A... $ & FT 
Among the moderns, we have none that deſerve to be fen: 
the company above-mentioned, except perhaps Meſſ. n 
Fontaine, and de la Motte. The firſt of whom has d 
out all the beſt things in ÆEſop, Phædrus, and Pilpay, an gi 
thema - new in French with a delicacy and ſimplicity pecu 8 
himſelf; and which, in the judgment of his country... 0 
ſets him even above Phzdrus. wm 
The latter, rather than take up with what de la Fontaine 
left, choſe to be an inventor himſelf, He has ſucceeded His 
fablesare many of them very happy, though ſome think them 
too full of thought and — His verſi fi cation is juß- 
nitely more correct than that of la Fontaine; and more ſuit- 
able to the ſubject than that of le Noble. 


FABLE, is alſo uſed far the plot of an epic, or dramatic poem; 


or the action which makes the ſubject of ſuch poem, or to. 
mance. See Poku, DRAMA, Eric, and Acriox. 
The fable, according to Ariſtotle, is the principal part, and u 
it were the ſoul of a poem. It muſt be conſidered as the fr 
foundation of the compoſition ; or the principle, which gives 
life and motion to all the parts.-—-[n this ſenſe, the fable is de. 
fined “ A diſcourſe invented wich art, to form the manners 
f by inſtructions diſguiſed under the allegory of an a&:. 
on.” 

The epic fable, according to Boſſu, is confined to the rai. 
onal kind, f. e. the actors and perſons are to be gods and 
men. And yet it admits of a deal of latitude: it may be ei- 
ther grave, illuſtrious, and important ; or low, and popular; 
either whole, or defective; in verſe, or in proſe; much epi- 
ſodified, or brief; rehearſed by an author, or repreſented by 
actors on the ſcene : all which are only ſo many circumſtan- 
ces, which do not make any alteration in the natureand eſſence 
of the fable. 

The characters that ſpecify the epic fable are theſe: It is rati- 
onal and probable; it imitates a whole, and an important ac- 
tion; and it is long, and related in verſe. None of which 
properties affect the nature of the fable; or make it leſs a fa- 
ble than thoſe of Æſop. 

The fable, according to Ariſtotle, conſiſts of two eſſential 
parts, viz. truth, as it foundation; and fiction, which diſ- 
guiſes the truth, andgives itthe form of fable. The truth is 
the point of formality intended to be inculcated; the fiction is 
the action, or words the inſtruction is covered under. 

To make a plot or fable; the firſt thing, according to the 
great critic juſt mentioned, is to pitch on ſome moral inſtruc- 
tion to be exemplified. . 

E. gr. I would exhort two brothers, or other perſons, who 
have ſome common intereſt, to live in amity, inorder topre- 
ſerve it. This is the end of the fable, and the firſt thing l 
have in view. In order to this, I endeavour to impreſs this 
maxim on their minds, that © iſl underſtanding ruins families, 
and all kinds of ſociety.” This maxim is the moral, or 
truth which is to be the ground of the fable: which moral 
truth is now to be ax ec into action; and a general action 
to be framed from ſeveral ſingle, and real actions of ſuch as 
were ruined by ill underſtanding, 

Thus, e. gr. I ſay, that certain perſons, united together for 
the preſervation of ſomething that belong'd to them in com- 
mon, coming to diſagree; their diviſion left them open to an 
enemy, who ruin'd them.---Such is the firſt plan of a fable. 
The action preſented by this narration has four conditions: it 
is univerſal, imitated, feign'd, and contains a moral truth under 
an allegory. ; 
The names given to the ſeveral perſons, bg to ſpeciſy the 
fable. ſop uſes thoſe of brutes, Two dogs, ſays he, . 
pointed to watch a flock, fall out, fight, and leave all open 
to the wolf, who carries of” what he pleaſes. 

If you would have the action more ſingular, and render 
the fable rational, take the names of men. Pridamant 5 
Orontes, brothers by a ſecond venter, were left ver) rich by 
their father's will: but diſagreeing about the partition ol 
effects, they engaged themſelves ſo far againſt each other, n 
they took no care of their common intereſt, againlt Clirandl , 
their eldeſt brother by the firſt venter; which laſt, artfully M7 
flaming their quarrel, and feigning he had no view but to — 
moderate augmentation, which might be made him Wi — 
preſſing them; he, in the mean time, gets the judges on * 
fide, and the other perſons intruſted with the affair, Proc 
the will to be annull'd, and becomes entituled to the . 
eſtate the brothers were at variance about. Now, 
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this-fable is rational; but the names being feign'd, as 
— AR and, belides, the perſons being only of a 
private rank, it is neither epic, nor tragic. However, it may 
C employ'd in comedy; it being a rule laid down by Ari- 
ſtotle, that epic and tragic poets only invent things; bur comic 
s invent both names aud things. See COMEDY, (Fc. 
FR accommodate this comic fable mote to the mode, and 
taſte of the town, ſome Dorinda muſt be in'd to have 
deen promis d to Clitander; but her father, finding him diſ- 
inherited by the will, changes his reſolution, and will have her 
marry mw. of the rich, ſenſeleſs, younger brothers, whom ſhe 
led, c. 
_ return. The fiction may be ſo diſguiſed with the truth 
of hiſtory, that there ſhall not appear any fiction at all. To 
effect this, the poet looks back into hiſtory, for the names of 
ſome perſons to whom the feign'd action either really or pro- 
bably did happen; and relates it — thoſe known names 
with circumſtances which do not change any thing of the ground 
the fable. | - 
| 2 iu le war of 1302, between king Philip the fair, and 
© the Flemiſh: The French army was under the command of 
Robert carl of Artois, as general, and Ralph de Neſle, his 
* conſtable. Being in the plain of Courtray, in fight of the 
enemy, the conſtable was of opinion it were eaſy to ſtarve 
them; and that it was not worth while to hazard ſo many of 
- the nobles, inſt a baſe, deſperate populace. . This advice 
the earl rejected with ſcorn taxing the conſtable with cowar- 
dice and infidelity. It ſhall be ſeen, anſwers the conſtable 
which of us two is the braveſt, and the moſt faithful; and 
. clapping ſpurs to his horſe, led the whale French cavalry pre- 
cipitately to the charge. This precipitation, with the duſt th 
rais'd, prevented their ſeeing a large deep ditch, behind which 
the Flemiſh were poſted. The cavalry therefore plunging into 
periſh'd miſerably ; and the infantry, aſtoniſd'd: with: the loſs, 
let themſelves be cut in pieces by the enemy. Thus may 
fiction be made to conſiſt with truth. | 
As for the fable, it matters but little, whether the perſons be 
called dogs; or Orontes and Pridamant; or Robert of Artois, 
and Ralph de Neſle; or Achilles and Agamemnon. . 
The epic fable we ſhall now propoſe in its juſt extent, under 
theſe two names, laſt mentioned. It is too ſhort for the 
pea in the two preceding ones. We chuſe the. fable of 
Iliad, as being tho fineſt plan of an epic poem in the world, 
and at the ſame time the moſt uſeful ſyſtem of the precepts 
of the att; it being hence that Ariſtotle was furniſhed with all 
his reflections. | 
In every diſcrete undertaking, the end is the firſt thing pro- 
poſed; and by this the whole work and all its parts are regu- 
lated; Conſequently, the deſign of the epopea being to form 
the manners, it is with this firſt view the poet muſt begin. 
Now, the philoſopher dwelling on virtues and vices in gene- 
ral, the inſtructions he gives, ſerve equally for all ſtates and 
all ages; but the poet has a more immediate regard to his 
countrymen, and the preſſing occaſions of his fellow citizens. 
On this view it is that he chuſes his moral, which he is to 
inſinuate into the people, by accommodating himſelf to their 
peculiar cuſtoms, genius and inclinations. See how Homer 
has acquitted himſelf of all this, | : 
Nie ſaw theGreeks, for whom he wrote, divided into as many 
ſtates, as cities; each whereof was a body apart, and had its 
government independent of the reſt. Yet were theſe different 
ſtates frequently obliged to unite into one body againſt their com- 
mon enemies. Here then were two ſorts of government, too 
different to be commodiouſly treated in one poem : the poet 
accordingly had recourſe to two fables ; the one for all 
Greece, conſider'd as confederated together, only conſiſting 
of independent parts ; the other, for each particular ſtate, ſuch 
as they are in time of peace, and without the ficſt relation. 
be firſt is the ſubje& of the 11iad, the ſecond of the Odyſſee. 
See ILLAD, and ODYSSEE, 
For the firſt kind of government, all experience agrees, that 
the only thing which can render it happy, and its deſigns ſuc- 
ceſsful, is a good underſtanding, and due ſubordination among 
the ſeveral chiefs that compoſe it; and that miſunderſtandings, 
a deſire of ſway, c. are the inevitable bane of ſuch confe- 
deracies. The beſt inſtruction, therefore, that could be given 
them, was to ſet before their eyes the deſtruction of the people 
nd even of the princes themſelves, through the ambition an 
Gifcord of theſe latter, Homer, therefore, for the ground or 
moral of his fable, choſe this great truth, That the miſunder- 
ſtandings of princes ruin theit ſtates, * I ſing, ſays he, the 
Wrath of Achilles, ſo fatal to the Greeks, and which de- 
oo ſtroy'd ſo many heroes, occaſioned by a diſagreement be- 
tween king Agamemnon and that prince.” - 
10 enforce this truth, he repreſents divers confederate ſtates 
rt at variance, and unproſperous; then reconciled and victo- 
nous. All which he thus includes in one univerſal action. 
creral independent princes league againſt a common enemy : 
e whom they chuſe as their leader, affronts the braveſt of 
ill the confederacy 3 upon which the offended prince with- 
ws, and refuſes any longer to fight for the common cauſe. 
s miſunderſtanding gives the enemy ſo much advantage, 
Vor. 1. * | * 


- He pitches on the 
have paſſed there. 


mies, Hector, 
de accommodates himſelf to their manners, genius, views, Sc. 


T be dogs are confederat 
Homer calls the Greeks, Aſop calls ſheep. One ſys, that 


\ 7.7 ® 


| that the confederates are ready to 'relinquiſh' the enterprize. 


The diſaffected perſon himſelt becomes a ſharer in the cala- 
mities of his allies ; one of his chief friends, and favourites, be- 
ing kill'd by the chief of the enemies. Thus, both parties, 
grown wile at their own coſts, are reconciled. Upon which 
the valiant prince again joining in the war, turns the ſcale to 
his own party, and kills the enemy's chief. In se 

Such is the firſt general plan of the poem. To tender this pro- 
bable and more intereſting, circumſtances of time, place, per- 
ſons, c. are to be added; that is, the poet looks in hiſtöry, 


or tradition, for perſbns, to whom ſuch actions may with truth 


or probability be attributed. 991 
e of Troy, and ſuppoſes the action to 
8 he brave, choletic charaRer he calls 
Achilles; the 2 Agamemnon ; the chief of the ene- 

c To inſinuate himſelf unto his readers, 


And to render his fable more intereſting, makes his chief per- 


- ſons, and thoſe who remain'd at length v Qorious, to be Greeks, 


the fathers of thoſe very people. The courſe of the work is 
filPd up, and extended with other uſeful leſſons and inſtructi- 
ons. Eptsopk. „len 2 Mm gat 
That the epopea, in all its glory, is:ftill juſtly and ſtrictly a 
mere fable, in the ſame ſenſe as the fictions of AEſop are, is 
ſhewn by F. Boſſu, in a parallel between the fable of the 
Iliad, and that of Aſop already mentioned. \T'be moral in- 
ſtruction is viſibly the ſame in both: ſo is the fiction. All the 
difference lies in the names and qualities of the perſons. 
Homer's are kings; he calls them Achilles, Patroclus, Ec. 
and the general good to be preſerved, | he calls the Greeks. 
ſp, atter this manner, gives his perſons the names of beaſts. 
. the wolf is their enemy ; and what 


while the confederate princes are at variance, Hector ruſhes 
on the Greeks, and makes them pay dear for the folly of 


their ſovereigns (deliranr reges, pleckustur Achivi) ; But that 


the allies, brought by misfortunes to themſelves again, re- 
unite, repulſe Hector, and kill him. The other, that while 
the dogs are together by the ears, the wolf falls on the 
ſheep; and that the dogs, ſeeing the havoc he makes, join to- 


| gether, drive him away; and kill him. 5 


he two fables were capable of a ſtill nearer reſemblance. 
Homer has extended his by long ſpeeches, deſcriptions, compa- 


riſons and particular actions; and that of Æſop might be ampli- 


fied after the like manner, without corrupting or altering it. 

There needs only to relate what cauſe ſet the dogs at va- 
riance, and ſhew the riſe of the fatal wrath-in all its circum- 
ſtances ; to make fine deſcriptions of the plain wherein the 


. ſheepfed, and of ſome neighbouring wood, where the wolf was 


ſhelter'd : To give this enemy whelps to rear; make them 


follow their ſire in ſearch of prey; and deſcribe.the carnage - 


they make at divers expeditions. Nor would the genealogy of 
the heroes be forgotten: The wolf ſhould boaſt himſelf a deſ- 
cendant of Lycaon; and one of the dogs be ſprung in a direct 
line from Canicula. Which laſt would be the proper hero of 
the poem, as being hot, and apt to be enraged. He would 
repreſent the perſon of Achilles to admiration ; and the folly 
of ſome Ajax his couſin, would atford a good proof of ſo 
divine an extraction. Nothing more were required to engage 
heaven in the cauſe, and divide the Gods; which, no doubt, 
have as much right in /Eſop's republic, as in the ſtates of Ho- 
mer. Witneſs Jupiter taking care to give a king to the nation 
of the frogs. | 
The reader has here field enough for an epopea; it he have 
any thing of fancy and expreſſion, and do but take care to 
repeat, as often as Homer does, | * 
Tov 8 anaumCouevo; poαοναιν’ wrong win — 
For the unity of the FaBLE, ſee UniTY.. 


FABRIC *, the ſtructure, or conſtruction of any thing, parti 


cularly a building. See BUILDING. | {1 FORD 
* The word is formed of the Latin fabrica, which originally 
ſignifies a ſmith's ſhop, or forge. _ 18. 
In Italy, the word fabric is applied to any conſiderable build- 
ing: In France it rather ſignifies the manner of building. 


FaBRI CO Lands, are lands given towards the maintenance, re- 


building, or repair of cathedrals, or other churches ; mention 
ed in the act of oblivion, 12 Car. II. cap. 8. See Cnhukcn, 


GrEBE, c. 


In ancient time almoſt every one gave by his will more or 


| leſs to the fabric of the cathedral, or pariſh- church where he 


lived. See INTESTATE. 


FABULOUS, denotes ſome thing that has a relation to fable. 


See FABLE. | 5 a 
Varro divides the duration of the worid into three ſtates, or 


iods. The firſt, , the obſcure or dark, including 
Fl the time ay the deluge : for the heathens had ſome 
faint idea of a deluge, and a ſort. of tradition founded there- 
in; but knew nothing of what had paſſed before. See 

DELUGE. we 4 12 0 
The ſecond period he calls the a, fabulous age, including 

the time from the deluge to the firſt olympiad; and makin 
according to Perayius, 1552 a or to the PIES — 
| Troy. 
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umend were to f 
the mind, which maſt be humoured. It pleaſes itſelf in pe- 
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1. xxxiii, c. 4. made by a petty king, to alarm the ancient 
Ganls againſt the Maffilians, who arriving out of Aſia, in 


Spain, charmed with the place, begged leave of the inhabitants | 


to build a city. To this effect: | 

A bitch big with young, begged of a ſhepherd a place to lay 
her whelps in; which when ſhe had obtained, ſhe further 
begged for leave to rear them in the ſame. Ar length, the 
whelps being now grown up ; depending on the ſtrength of 
her own family, ſhe claimed the property of the place,----50 
the Maffilians, who are now only ſtrangers, will hereafter 
pretend to be maſters of this country. 

As to the laws of fable, the principal are; 1ſt, That to 
every fable there be ſome interpretation annexed, to ſhew 
the moral ſenſe, or deſign thereof. This interpretation, if it 
be placed after the fable, is called , or affabulatio; if 
before it, u d, prefabulatio.---2dly, That the narration be 
clear, probable, ſhort, and pleaſant, To preſerve this proba- 
bility, the manners mult be expreſſed, and cloſely kept to, as 
in poetry, See PROBABILITY, and MANNERS. 

M. de la Motte has ſome fine remarks on the ſubject of fa- 
les, at the beginning of his Fables nouvelles, dedies ax Rot, 
1719. A fable, according to this polite writer, is a little epic 
poem; differing in nothing from the great one, but in extent, 


and in that being leſs confined as to the choice of its perſons, 


it may take in all ſorts at pleaſure, as gods, men, beaſts, or 
genii; or even, if occaſion be, create perſons, i. e. perſonity 
virtues, vices, rivers, trees, &c. Thus M. de la Motte very 
happily introduces virtue, talent, and reputation, as perſons 
making a voyage together. See ErorEA, and PERSONIFY- 
ING. | 

That author ſuggeſts two reaſons why fables have pleaſed in 
all ages and places. The firſt is, that ſelf-love is ſpared in 
the inſtruction. The ſecond, that the mind is exerciſed by 
the allegory. Men do not love dire& precepts j too proud to 


condeſcend to thoſe philoſophers who ſeem to command what 


they teach, they will needs be inſtructed in a more humble 
manner: they would never amend, if they thought that to 
Add, that there is a ſort of activity in 


netration, which diſcovers more than is ſhewn; and in appre- 
bending what was hid under a veil, fancies itſelf in ſome 


- meaſure the author of it. The fable muſt always imply or 


convey ſometruth : in other works, delight alone may ſuffice; 
but the fable muſt inſtru, Its eſſence is to be a ſymbol, and 
of conſequence to ſignify ſomewhat more than is expreſſed by 
the letter. This truth ſhould for the generality be a moral 
one; and a ſeries of fictions conceived and compoſed in this 
view, would form a treatiſe of morality preferable to any 
more dire& and methodical treatiſe : Accordingly, Socrates, 
we are told, had a deſign to compoſe a courſe of morality in 
this way. This truth ſhould be concealed under the allegory ; 


and in ſtrictneſs, it ought not to be explained either at the be- 


inning or end. 

he truth, or idea intended, ſhould ariſe up in the reader's 
mind from the fable itſelf. However, for the conveniency of 
the leſs-diſcerning readers, it may be a good way to point out 
the truth or moral in preciſer terms, To have the moral at 
the end of the fable, ſeems much better than at the beginning : 
The mind is apt to be foreſtalled in the latter caſe; I carry the 
key all along with me, ſo that there is no room to exerciſe 
my mind, in finding any thing myſelf. 


The image, M. de la Motte obſerves, muſt be juſt, and ex- 


ſs the thing intended, directly and without any equivoque : 

t mult be one, that is, all the parts muſt be viſibly acceſſory 

to one principal end; and it muſt be natural, that is, founded 
on nature, or at leaſt on opinion. 


The writers of fables are not many. If there were any be- 
fore ZEſop, his ſucceſs has quite effaced their memory; and 


even occationed all the good things of that kind to be a- 
ſcribed to him. His life, as wrote by Planudes, is itſelf a 
thorough fable. It muſt be owned to be very happily imagin- 


ed, to make the inventor of fables a ſlave, and his maſter a 


philoſopher. The ſlave has his maſter's pride, and ill humour 
to deal with all, thronghout. His leſſons were all contained 
in the fables themſelves ; and the readers were left the pleaſure 
of picking them out themſelves. 

It is generally allowed among the learned, that though the 
matter and invention of the fables be Eſop's, the turn and 
expreſſion is not. The Greek is of Planudes, and bad 
Greek it is in the judgment of F. Vavaſſor, de Ladicra Di. 
Some authors will have Socrates the author of the fables 
— Æſop; others attribute them to Solomon; and others to 

omer. 

Phædrus was a flave too, and a freed man; but he had the 
advantage over Æſop in education. He is only a fabuliſt, as 
he tranſlates and copies. Though his fables be generally ſhort, 
yet is he prolix, 3 to his author. His ſtyle however 
is al ways florid, his deſcriptions conciſe, and his epithets ſuit- 
able: He frequently adds graces never dreamt of by the · in- 
ventor ; and every where enriches the ſimplicity of ÆEſop, in 
the moſt delicate manner. | 

Pilpay, another fabuliſt, governed Indoſtan a long time un- 


der a powerful Emperor: but he was not the leſs a ſlave; 


= 


FABLE, is alſo uſed for the plot of an epic, or dramatic poem; 
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for the prime miniſters of ſuch princes'are always m 
the moans ſubjects. Pilpay comprized all his politic, di 
fables; and accordingly his work long continued the * 
ſtate, or the diſcipline of Indoſtan. It was tranſlated ; 
Perſian and Arabic, and fince into the modern 1angy 
His fables, M. de la Motte obſerves, are rather famous © 
good: but he is the inventor, and the merit of invention wil 
always compenſate for a deal of faults. His fables are 1 
wild, and artleſs; and the collection is a ſort of rom = 
aſſemblage of men and genii, compoſed, in its kind, lite 
rus or Orlando; where the adventures ate continually thy 
ing y 2 _ _ _ * 1 * 
e ſay nothing of the fables of Gabrias, or Babrias, Avie 
Abllenins. Se. ; Mule 
Among the moderns, we have none that deſerve to be ſoen; 
the company above-mentioned, except perhaps Meſſ. de la 
Fontaine, and de la Motte. The firſt of whom has ick's 
out all the beſt things in Æſop, Phædrus, and Pilpay, viven 
them a. new in French with a delicacy and ſimplicity pecyliart, 
himſelf; and which, in the judgment of his country 
ſets him even above Phzdrus. my 
The latter, rather than take up with what de la Fontaine had 
left, choſe to be an inventor himſelf, He has ſucceeded, Hz 
fablesare many of them very happy, though ſome think them 
too full of thought and reaſoning. His verſification ig jng. 
nitely more correct than that of la Fontaine; and more ſip. 
able to the ſubje& than that of le Noble. 
or the action which makes the ſubject of ſuch poem, or to. 
mance. See Poku, Drama, Eric, and Acriox. 
The fable, according to Ariſtotle, is the principal part, and u 
it were the ſoul of a poem. It muſt be conſidered as the firſ 
foundation of the compoſition ; or the principle, which give 
life and motion to all the parts,-—-[n this ſenſe, the fable is de. 
fined * A diſcourſe invented wich art, to form the manner; 
= by inſtructions diſguiſed under the allegory of an 46. 
on.” 
The epic fable, according to Boſſu, is confined to the rat- 
onal kind, . e. the actors and perſons are to be gods and 
men. And yet it admits of a deal of latitude; it may be e- 
ther grave, illuſtrious, and important; or low, and popular; 
either whole, or defective; in verſe, or in proſe ; much epi- 
ſodified, or brief; rehearſed by an author, or repreſented by 
actors on the ſcene : all which are only ſo many circumftan- 
ces, which do not make any alteration in the nature and eſſence 
of the fable. 
The characters that ſpecify the epic fable are theſe: It is mi- 
onal and probable; it imitates a whole, and an important ac- 
tion; and it is long, and related in verſe. None of which 
properties affect the nature of the fable; or make it leſs a fa- 
ble than thoſe of Æſop. 
The fable, according to Ariſtotle, conſiſts of two eſſential 
parts, vi. truth, as it foundation; and fiction, which di- 
guiſes the truth, and gives it the form of fable. The truth is 
the point of formality intended to be inculcated; the fiQtion is 
the action, or words the inſtruction is covered under. 
To make a plot or fable; the firſt thing, according to the 
great critic juſt mentioned, is to pitch on ſome moral inſtruc- 
tion to be exemplified. 


The names given to the ſeveral ons in to ſpecif the 
4 2 ; Tos ſays 1 1. 
leave a 


fide, and the other perſons intruſted with the affair, —— 
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this-fable is rational ; but the names being feign'd, as 

— AR and, beſides, the perſons being only of a 

iyate rank, it is neither epic, nor tragic. However, it may 

h be employ'd in comedy; it being a rule laid down by Ari- 

ſtotle, that epic and tragic poets only invent things; bur comic 
s invent both names and things. See COMEDY, c. 

o accommodate this comic fable more! to the mode, and 
taſte of the town, ſome Dorinda muſt be — 2 to have 
deen promis d to Clitander; but her father, finding him diſ- 
inherited by the will, changes his reſolution, and will have her 
marry one of the rich, ſenſeleſs, younger brothers, whom ſhe 

4 | 1 5 | 
__— 1 The fiction may be ſo diſguiſed with the truth 
of hiſtory, that there ſhall not appear any fiction at all. To 
effect this, the poet looks back into hiſtory, for the names of 
| tions to whom the feign'd action either really or pro- 


— 100 happen; and relates it — thoſe known names 
with circumſtances which do not change any thing of the ground 
of the fable. | 


Tubus, iti the war of 1302, between king Philip the fair, and 
de Flemiſh: The French army was under the command of 
Robert carl of Artois, as general, and Ralph de Neſle, his 
_ conſtable. Being in the plain of Courtray, in ſight of the 
enemy, the conitable was of opinion it were eaſy to ſtarve 
them; and that it was not worth while to hazard ſo many of 
- the nobles; againſt a baſe, deſperate populace. . This advice 
the earl rejected with ſcorn, taxing the conſtable with cowar- 
dice and infidelity. It ſhall be ſeen, anſwers the conſtable, 
which of us two is the braveſt, and the moſt faithful; and 
cClapping ſpurs to his horſe, led the Whole French cavalry pre- 
cipitately to the charge. This precipitation, with the duſt they 
rais'd, prevented their Hong large deep ditch, behind which 
the Flemiſh were poſted. The cavalry therefore plunging into 
periſh'd miſerably ; and the infantry, aſtoniſd'd: with the loſs, 
let themſelves be cut in pieces by the enemy. Thus may 
fiction be made to conſiſt with truth, | 
As for the fable, it matters but little, whether the perſons be 
called dogs ; or Orontes and Pridamant; or Robert of Artois, 
and Ralph de Neſle; or Achilles and Agamemnon. . 
The epic fable we ſhall now propoſe in its juſt extent, under 
' theſe two names, laſt mentioned. It is too ſhort for the 
pea in the two preceding ones. We chuſe the. fable of 
the lliad, as being tho fineſt plan of an epic poem in the world, 
and at the ſame time the molt uſeful ſyſtem of the precepts 
of the art; it being hence that Ariſtotle was furniſhed with all 
his reflections. | 1 55 
In every diſcrete undertaking, the end is the firſt thing pro- 
poſed; and by this the whole work and all its parts are regu- 
lated: Conſequently, the deſign of the epopea being to form 
the manners, it is with this tirſt view the poet mult begin. 
Now, the philoſopher dwelling on virtues and vices in gene- 
ral, the inſtructions he gives, ſerve equally for all ſtates and 
all ages; but the poet has a more immediate regard to his 
countrymen, and the preſſing occaſions of his fellow citizens. 


On this view it is that he chuſes his moral, which he is to 


inſinuate into the people, by accommodating himſelf to their 
peculiar cuſtoms, genius and inclinations. See how Homer 
has acquitted himſelf of all this, 1225 
He ſaw the Greeks, for whom he wrote, divided into as many 
ſtates, as cities; each whereof was a body apart, and had its 
government independent of the reſt. Vet were theſe different 
ſtates frequently obliged to unite into one body againſt their com- 
mon enemies. Here then were two ſorts of government, too 
different to be commodiouſly treated in one poem: the poet 
accordingly had recourſe to two fables ; the one for all 
Greece, conſider'd as confederated together, only conſiſting 
of independent parts ; the other, for each particular ſtate, ſuch 
as they are in time of peace, and without the ficſt relation. 
I be firſt is the ſubje& of the 1liad, the ſecond of the Odyſlee. 
See ILLAD, and ODYSSEE, a 
For the firſt kind of government, all experience agrees, that 
the only thing which can render it happy, and its deſigns ſuc- 
ceſsful, is a good underſtanding, and due ſubordination among 
the ſeveral chiefs that compoſe it; and that miſunderſtandings, 
a defire of ſway, & c. are the inevitable bane of ſuch conte- 
deracies. The beſt inſtruction, therefore, that could be given 
them, was to ſet before their eyes the deſtruction of the people, 
and even of the princes themlelves, through the ambition and 
diſeord of theſe latter, Homer, therefore, for the ground or 
moral of his fable, choſe this great truth, That the miſunder- 
ſtandings of princes ruin their'-ſtates, * I ſing, ſays he, the 
« Yrath of Ackilles, ſo fatal to the Greeks, and which de- 
ſtroy'd ſo many heroes, occaſioned by a diſagreement be- 
tween king A non and that prince.” 
To enforce this truth, he repreſents divers confederate ſtates 
hrſt at variance, and unproſperous; then reconciled and victo- 
rious. All which he thus includes in one univerſal action. 
eral independent princes league againſt a common enemy : 
e whom they chuſe as their leader, affronts the braveſt of 
ul the confederacy-; upon which the offended prince with- 
ws, and refuſes any longer to fight for the common cauſe. 
Y niſunderſtanding gives the enemy ſo much advantage, 
L. I. | F280" 


mies, Lector, e. 
be accommodates himſelf to their manners, genius, views, Sc. 


- ſons, and thoſe who remain'd at len 


The dogs are confederat 


. fied after t 
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that che confederates are ready to relinquiſh the enterprize. 
The diſaffected perſon himſelt! becomes 4 in the cala- 
mities of his allies; one of his chief friends,” and favourites, be- 
ing kill'd by the chief of the enemies. Thus, both parties, 
grown wile at their own coſts, are reconciled. Upon which 
the valiant prince again joining in the war, turns the ſcale to 
his own party, and kills the enemy's chief. M es 
Such is the firſt general plan of the poem. To tender this pro- 
bable and more intereſting, circumſtances of time, place, per- 
ſons, c are to be:added; that is, the poet looks in hiſtory, 


or tradition, for perſons, to whom 1uch actions may with truth 


or probability be attribut c. 


- He pitches on the ſiege of Troy, and ſuppoſes the aRtion-10 


have paſſed there. Ihe brave, choletic character he calls 
Achilles; the general, Agamemnon; the chief of the ene⸗ 
Jo inſinuate himſelf unto his readers, 


And to render his fable more intereſting, makes his chief Pbr 
v Qorious, to be Greoks, 
the fathers of thoſe very people. Phe courſe of the work is 
fild up, and extended with other uſeful leſſons and inſtructi- 
ge See EPISODE.) 53 35 He oi wont in 4 4 t 
That the epopea, in all its glory, is:ftill juſtly and ſtrictly a 
mere fable, in the ſame ſenſe as the fictions of Eſop are, is 
ſhewn by F. Boſſu, in a parallel between the fable of the 
Iliad, and that of Asp already mentioned. The moral in- 
ſtruction is viſibly the ſame in both: ſo is the fiction. All the 
difference lies in the names and qualities of the perſons. 
Homer's are kings; be calls them Achilles, Patroclus, e. 
and the general good to be preſerved, he calls the Grecks. 
Æſop, after this — his perſons the names of beaſts. 
the wolf is their enemy; and what 
Homer calls the-Greeks, Æſop calls ſheep. © One ſys, that 
while the confederate princes are at yariance, HeRor ruſhes 
on the Greeks, and makes them pay dear for the folly of 


their ſovereigns (deliraut reges, pleckuutur Achivi): But that 


the allies, brought by mis nes to themſelves again, re- 
unite, repulſe Hector, and kill him. The other, that while 
the dogs are together by the ears, the wolf falls on the 
ſheep; and that the dogs, ſeeing the havoc he makes, join to- 


| | op. drive him away; and kill him. | 


he two fables were capable of a ſtill nearer reſemblance. 

Homer has extended his by long ſpeeches, deſcriptions, compa- 

riſons and * actions; and that of Æſop might be ampli- 
e like manner, without corrupting or altering it. 

There needs only to relate what cauſe ſet the dogs at va- 

riance, and ſhew the riſe of the fatal wrath in all its circum- 

ſtances ; to make fine deſcriptions of the plain wherein the 


. ſheepfed, and of ſome neighbouring wood, where the wolf was 


ſhelter'd : To give this enemy whelps to rear; make them 


follow their fire in ſearch of prey N and deſcribe the carnage 
0 


they make at divers expeditions. r would the genealogy of 
the heroes be forgotten: The wolf ſhould boaſt himſelf a deſ- 
cendant of Lycaon ; and one of the dogs be ſprung in a direct 
line from Canicula. Which laſt would be the proper hero of 
the poem, as being hot, and apt to be enraged. He would 
repreſent the perſon of Achilles to admiration ; and the folly 
of ſome Ajax his couſin, would afford a good proof of ſo 
divine an extraction. Nothing more were required to engage 
heaven in the cauſe, and divide the Gods; which, no doubt, 
have as much right in /Eſop's republic, as in the ſtates of Ho- 
mer. Witneſs Jupiter taking care to give a King to the nation 
of the frogs. | | 

The reader has here field enough for an epopea; if he have 
any thing of fancy and exprefſion, and do but take care to 


repeat, as often as Homer does, > 251 , 


Tov 3' ataruCouevo; mpoceÞ4 ee wir; — , 
For the «nity of the FaBLE, ſee UniTY. 


FABRIC *, the ſtructure, or conſtruction of any thing, parti- 


he word is formed of the Latin fabrica, which originally 
gnifies a ſmith's ſhop, or forge. _ | | __ 
In Italy, the word fabric is applied to any conſiderable build- 
ing: In France it rather ſignifies the manner of building. 


_— a building. See BUILDING. 
* 
ſi 


FaBric Lands, are lands given towards the maintenance, re- 


building, or repair of cathedrals, or other churches; mention- 
ed in the act of oblivion, 12 Car. II. cap. 8. See CHURCH, 
- GLEBE, c. Ry SIE 
In ancient time almoſt every one gave by his will more or 


| leſs to the fabric of the cathedral, or pariſh-church where he 


lived. See INTESTATE. 


FABULOUS, denotes ſome thing that has a relation to fable. 


See FABLE. $46 
Varro divides the duration of the worid into three ſtates, or 
periods. The firſt, , the obſcure or dark, including 
all the time before the deluge : for the heathens had ſome 
faint idea of a deluge, and a ſort of tradition founded there- 
in; but knew nothing of what had paſſed before. See 
DELUGE. W * COT 

The ſecond period he calls the ww, fabulous age, including 
the time from the deluge to the firſt olympiad; and making 


according to Petavius, 1555 B or to the deſtruction 0 


Troy, 


| 
| 
T 
l 
| 
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Troy, which was 1164 years after the deluge, or 308 after the 
delivery from Egypt. Sec AGE. 

This period is called ſometimes fabulous, and ſometimes he- 
roic: the firſt, on account of the fables wherein the hiſtory 
and learning of thoſe ages are veil'd; The ſecond, from the 
heroes, or ſons of the Gods, whom the poets feign to have 
lived in thoſe days. See HERO, and HERo1c. 

FACE, the ſurface, or firſt fide which a body preſents to the 

e. See SURFACE. 
W. ſay, the face of the earth, of the waters, c. Polyhedrons 
have ſeveral faces, See POLYHEDRON. 
A die, or cube has fix faces, See CUBE. | 

FACE, is particularly uſed for the viſage of an animal, and eſpe- 
cially of a man; as' being the only part of the body that or- 
dinarily appears bare to the eye. | 
The Latins call it facres, vultus, os, &c. In other animals it 
is ſometimes call'd bill, or beak ; ſometimes ſhout, c. See 
BrLL, Sc. 

The great variety obſervable in mens faces, voices, and hand- 
writings, furniſhes a noble argument of a providence. See 
OICE. 
The human face is call'd the image of the ſoul, as being the 
ſeat of the principal organs of ſenſe; and the place where the 
ideas, emotions, c. of the ſoul are chiefly ſet to view. 
Pride and diſdain are ſhewn in the eye-brows, modeſty on 
the cheeks, majeſty iu the forehead, c. It is the face ſhews 
the ſex, age, temperament, health, or diſeaſe, c. 
Theface, couſideted as the index of the paſſions, habits, &'c. 
of the perſon, makes the ſubje& of phyſiognomy. See Pay- 
$10GNOMY, and METoPosCorPr. | 
Anatomilts uſually divide the face into two parts, the upper, 
and lower: The upper is the front, or fore-head; the lower 
includes the eyes, noſe, ears, mouth, and chin. See each 
* deſcribed under its reſpective article, Exe, Nose, 
OUTH, Cc. 

Face, or FACADE, is ſometimes uſed for the front of a build- 
ing; or the tide on which the the chief entrance is: As alſo 
for the fide it preſents to a ſtreet, garden, court, &'c. And 
ſometimes for any ſide oppoſite to the eye. See FRONT. 

Face, Facia, orFASC1A, in architecture, denotes a flat mem- 
ber, having a conſiderable breadth, and but a ſmall prajecture. 
Such are the bands of an architrave, larmier, &c. See FAs- 
CIA, 

FACE of à ſtoue, is the ſurface or plain part, which is to lie in the 
front of the work. The face is eaſilyj known when the ſtone 
is ſcapled, as being always oppoſite to the back; and the back 

oing rough as it comes from the quarry. 
Fe workmen generally chuſe to make one of thoſe ſides the 
face, which: when in the quarry, lay perpendicular to the hori- 
zon; and conſequently the breaking, and not the cleaving way 
of the ſtone. See STONE. 

FACES of à baſtion, are the two foremoſt ſides, reaching from 
the flanks to the point of the baſtion, where they meet. 
Theſe are commonly the firſt undermined, by reaſon they 
reach fartheſt out, and are leaſt flanked, and therefore weak- 
eſt. They are repreſented by the lines B C, and SC, Tab. 
Fortif. fig. 1. 

FACE of @ place, denotes the interval between the points of two 
neighbouring baltions ; containing the curtain, the two flanks, 
and the two faces of the baſtions that looked towards one an- 
other. 

This is otherwiſe. called the Texaille of the place. See TE- 
NAILLE 

Face prolonged, in fortification, is that part of a line of defence 
raſant, which is between the angle of the epaule or ſhoulder 
of a baſtion and the curtain: or the line of a defence raſant 
diminiſhed by the face of the baſtion. 

FACE, in aſtrology, is uſed for the. third part of a ſign. Each 

- fign is ſuppoſed to be divided into three faces: The ten firſt 
degrees compoſe the firlt face; the ten following ones the ſe- 
cond; and the laſt ten the third. Venus is inthe third face of 
Taurus, that is, in the laſt ten degrees thereof. See 810. 

FACET, or FACETTE, a little face, or ſide of a body cut in- 
to a great number of angles. ; 

Multiplying glaſſes are cut in facets, or facet- wiſe. Diamonds 
are alſo cut in facets, or tables. See DiamonD. 

FACIA, in architecture. See the article FASciA. 

FACIES Hippocratica, in medicine, is when the noſtrils are 

_ ſharp, the eyes hollow, the _ low, the tips of the ears 
contracted, the forehead dry and wrinkled, and the complexi- 
on pale or livid. 

The facies Hippocratica, is chiefly obſerved towards the period 
of phthiſes and other conſumptions: It is held a ſure prognoſ- 
tic of death. See PHTHISIS. 

FACTION, a cabal, or party, formed in a ſtate to diſturb the 

© public repoſe. 

The molt celebrated factions are that of the Guelphs and Gibe- 
lins, who kept Italy in alarm for many ages; and that of 
the Whigs and Tories in England. See GueLen, Toxy, 
e. 7 

Facriox was originally an appellation given the divers troops, 
or companies of combarants in the games of the Circus. See 


F A C 


Of theſe were four, viz. the green faclion, the 

the red fachion, and the white yr See — 

Thele fa&ions, with their liveries and badges, were at | 

aboliſhed : 8228 rg was at firſt between — 

growing to ſuch a height, that in Juſtinjan's ti 
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Trios ſignifies any thing made by art; i 
to what is the —— of — , n 

Diltilled waters are facłitious liquors. See Warp, 

Cinnabar is divided into natural and factitious. See Cimuz. 

BAR. 

De-FACTO, ſee the article DE-Facro. 

FACTOR, in commerce, an agent, or perſon who and 

negotiates for a merchant, by commiſſion; called alſo com · 

miſſioner, and on ſome occaſions broker, and throughoutthe 

Levant, Coagis. See COMMISSIONER, BROKER, N * 

Factors are chiefly either charged with the buying, or the ſel. 

ling of goods ; or with both. 

Thoſe of the firſt kind are uſually eſtabliſhed in places of con. 

fiderable manufaQories, or cities of great trade. Their 

is to buy up commodities for merchants reſiding elſewhere: 

to ſee them packed, and ſend them to the perſons for whom 

they were bought. 

FACTORS of ſale, are uſually fixed in places where there is 2 
great vent. To theſe, merchants and manufaQturers fend 

their goods to be ſold for them according to the price, and 

other conditions expreſſed in the orders delivered them. 

The wages, or allowances for ſelling, are uſually clear of all 

expences of carriage, exchange, remittances, Ec. except 

poſtage of letters, which arc never put to account. See Fac. 

TORAGE. 

Facrons, in arithmetic, is a name given to the two numbers 
which are multipled into one another ; that is, the multipli- 
cand and multiplier: ſo called by reaſon they do facere pro- 
ductum, make or conſtitute the product. See Morritfti- 
CATION, 

FACTORAGE, ſee Factor, Broxacer, e. 

The fadtorage, or wages, called alſo commiſſion, is different, 

at different places, and for different voyages: at a medium it 

may be fixed at three per cent. of the value of the goods 

— * beſide the charge of package, which is paid over and 
e 


At Virginia, Barbadoes and Jamaica, the fa@orage is from 
three to tive per cexz. and the like throughout the greateſt part 
of the Weſt-Indies. In Italy it is two and a halt. In Hol- 
land one and a half. In Spain, Portugal, France, c. two 
er cent. | 
FACTORY, a place where a conſiderable number of FaRtors 
reſide, to negotiate and officiate for their maſters or princi- 
= See FACTOR. 
he term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the Eaſt-Indies, and 
other parts of Aſia, whither the European nations ſend their 
ſhips every year, and keep Factors to buy the commodities of 
the country, and ſell thoſe brought from Europe. 
The greateſt and nobleſt factory in the world, is that of the 
Engliſh at Smyrna. It uſually conſiſts of 80 or 100 perſons, 
molt of them young gentlemen of the beſt families, and fre- 
quently 2 ſons of peers. It is a ſort of ſeminary of 
merchants. As there is a neceflity for ſerving an apprentice- 
ſhip of ſeven years, to be entitled to trade to the Levant; the 
cuſtom is for perſons of fortune, to bind their younger ſons 
to ſome merchant, who, in conſideration of 3 or 400 pot 
Sterling, agrees, after the three firſt years of their apprentice- 
ſhip are expired, to ſend them to Smyrna: where they have 
not only the management of their maſters affairs with very 
plentiful allowances, but are likewiſe permicted to trade for 
themſelves; whereby they are enabled to live ſplendidly the 
the reſt of their apprenticeſhip, and at length comeout the 
valified for buſineſs of any young perſons in the world. See 
MPANY. 
FACTUM, in arithmetic, the product of two quantities mul- 
tiplied by each other. See PRoDuUCT, and FACTOR. 
FACULZ *, in aſtronomy, a name given by Scheiner, 
others after him, to certain ſpots on the ſun's disk, that #?- 
— brighter, and more lucid than the reſt of the body. 
UN, 


* The word is Latin; being a diminutive of fax, torcd 3 
and ſuppoſed SG here applied from their appealing and dil 
fipating by turns. the 
The faculæ or bright ſpots differ very conſiderably from ti 
maculæ or dark ſpots, both in light, colour, figure, magur 
tude and duration. See Macur x. ed 2 
Hevelius aſſures us, that July the 20th, 1634. he yr om 
facula that took up a third of the ſun's diameter. An 8. he 
the obſervations of the ſame Hevelius, we learn, ! 5 
maculæ frequently change into faculæ; the facale gr all 
cule rarely, if ever. Some authors even contend that 
the maculæ degenerate into faculie, before they quite 


33 however, declares he was never able to diſcore . 
faculæ; though the macule occurred to him very ws Neale, 
All the foundation he could ſee for the notion 


CIRCUS, and CIRCENSIAN. 


a . d the 
was, that in the darkiſh clouds which frequently — 
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maculz, one ſometimes diſcerns little points or ſparks brighter 
reſt. 

_— authors, after Kircher and Scheiner, have generally 
repreſented the Cun's body full of bright, fiery ſpots, which 
hey conceive to be a ſort of volcano's in the body of the ſun, 
But Huygens, and others of the lateſt and beſt obſervers, find- 
ing that the beſt teleſcopes diſcover nothing of the matter, a- 
ree to explode the phenomena of facule. Their cauſe, theſe 
authors attribute to the tremulous agitation of the yapours 
our earth; the ſame as ſometimes ſhews a little uneven- 

neſs in the circumference of the ſun's disk, when viewed 
hrough a teleſcope. Strictly then, the faczle are not eructati- 
ö 5 of fire and flame, but refractions of the ſun's rays in the rarer 
Abalstions, which being condenſed in the neighbourhood of 
that ſhade, ſeem to exhibit a light greater than that of the ſun. 

SpoT, We. * z ; 

F NEULTY, a power, or ability of performing an action. See 
_ _ is much uſed by the ancient philoſophers, and ſtill 
retained in the ſchools, to explain the actions of natural bodies 


* to account for the act of digeſtion, they ſuppoſe a di- 
olive faculty in the ſtomach ; to account for motion, they 
Fragine a motive faculty in the nerves, &'c. which is only a 
ſubllituting of one name of an unknown phænomenon for an- 


723. practice of attributing effects to their reſpeQive vir- 
mes or faculties, (till obtains in divers things, which our phi- 
loſophy has not yet afforded us a better account of. Thus, 
ſay our medicinal writers, ſenna and rhubarb have a purgative 
faculty; barberries an aſtringent faculty, &c. which amounts 
aft to this, that ſenna purges, and barberries bind. 
The human faculties are divided into thoſe of the ſoul, and of 
body. 

> op or powers of the ſoul, are commonly reputed 
two, viz. of underſtanding, and willing. See PowERs. See 
alſo UNDERSTANDING, and WILLING. 

The FACULTIES of the body are uſually diſtinguiſhed with regard 
to the ſeveral functions, into vegetative and animal, 
Under the vegetative faculty, are comprehended the divers ſub- 
altern ones, whereby nutrition and generation are effected. 
Under the animal faculties, are comprehended thoſe relating 
to ſenſe and motion. 
The vegetative faculty is ſubdivided into vatritive and genera- 
tive; and the nutritive is again ſubdivided into natural and 


vital, 

To the firſt, belong the functions of the lower belly, relating 
to the preparation of the food; to the latter, the actions ot the 
heart and lungs, wherein life is chiefly concerned. | 
Others ſubdivide the vegetative faculty into attractive, reten- 
tive, concoct ide, and expulſive. qo | 

The animal fac ulties being thoſe whereby an animal perceives 
and moves, become divided into ſexſizive and loco- motive. See 
AX1MAL, VEGETATIVE, ViTAL, NATURAL, c. See alſo 
FUNCTIONS. 

FACULTY is alſo applied, in the ſchools, to the divers parts or 
members of an univerſity, divided according” to the arts, or 
ſciences taught, or profefled therein. - 
There are: four faculties in moſt univerſities : That of Arts, 
which includes the humanities and philoſophy, and is much 
the-moſt ancient, and extenſive: The ſecond is that of Theo- 

: The third, Medicine: And the fourth, Juriſprudence, 

| or Laws. See each under its proper article, TarxoLocr, Oc. 
See alſo UniveERSITY: & | 
The degrees in the ſeveral faculties in our univerſities are, 
thoſe of Bachelor, Maſter, and Doctor. See DeGREE. See 
alſo BAcueLOR, Masres, and DocToR. 

The FAcuLTy is frequently uſed abſolutely, and by way of emi- 
nence, for that chiefly ſtudied and taught in that place. 

Thus, the faculty of London and Montpelier, is medicine: 
that of Paris, theology: that of Orleans, law, c. See CoL- 
LEGE of phy/icians, SORBONNE, c. 

FacuLry, in law, denotes a privilege or ſpecial power granted 
to a man by favour, indulgence, and diſpenſation, to do that 
which regularly, and by law he cannot: As to eat fleſh upon 
days prohibited; to marry without banes firſt asked. 


court of. FACULTIES belongs to the archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury, and his officer is called magiſter ad facultates. His 


power is to grant diſpenſations, as to marry, to eat fleſh on 
days prohibited, the ſon to ſucceed his father in his benefice, | 


due to have two or more” benefices- incompatible, c. See 
DiseexsaTION. | 


office where ſuch diſpenſations are taken out, is alſo 


called the faculiy- office. 1 | 
FECAL, or Fecar matter, a term uſed by phyſicians, parti- 


cularly the French, for the feces or great excrements of a man, 


de. thoſe diſcharged by ſtool. See EXCREMENT. 

The fecal matter is become famous for a chymical operation 
thereon, by M. Homberg, related at length in the 
Acad. R. An. 171 t. He had a notion ſuggeſted to him, that 
the fecal marzer, by diſtillation, yielded an oil clear as water, 
without any-ſmell, and which had the property of fixing mer- 


em. de 


| the fair, &c, cannot be arreſted, or their goods ſtopp 


L 


cury into fine flyer. Upon this, 
_— mg _m—__ Pn 
ould, hired four robuſt healthy young fellows, whom he 
ſhut up for three months, and Aa” (BS. them, that they 
ſhould eat nothing but the fineſt bread, which he ſupplied them 
withal freſh every day, and drink the beſt Champaign wine as 
long as they would, After a long proceſs, and numerous 
eſſays on the excrements they made, he at length got the clear, 
inodorous oil; but it had no effect at all on mercury, Which 
| _ the great point _ at. od, Ka | 
owever, miffing of what he expected, he fell on ſomethin 
| he never dreamt of, viz. a Phoſphorus. The caput mortu — 
of the oil, he found to have a ſurprizing property of taking 
fire without any motion, or the application of any other 9 


inſomuch, that it might d 
Phoſpho , re PE eſetve a ay in the firſt rau 
_ quantity of a pea taken out of the matraſs, and 1aid on 


per, or other combuſtible matter, begins to ſmoke im- 
m— and ſets the paper on fire. See PHOTO RUS 
ns. | 


FACES, or Feces 


to work he goes; and be- 
and promiſing matter as he 


; , the dregs, ſediment, or impurities remain- 
mg of a mixt body, after the purer, more rolale and fluid 
have been ſeparated therefrom by evaporation, diſſolution, de- 
cantation, derivation, or the like. | 
Thus we ſay the feces of wine, of oil 
are properly called leer. See Lees. Thoſe of oil, amurca ; 
thoſe of malt-liquors, groundi. See MALT, BREWING, c. 
Facks, in chy miſtry, denotes the lees, refuſe, dirt, mud, im- 
purities, and heterogeneous matters remaining in the alembic 
| after the diſtillation of any body. See DisriLLAriox. 
at remains in the retort, inſtead of feces, is properly de- 
nominated capur mortunm, or terra damnata. See DAMNATA 
terra, CAPUT mortnam. ' 
FACES is particularly uſed in medicine, Ec. for the groſs, im- 
pure matters found at the bottom of the compoſitions and pre- 
parations of either pharmacy, 
FACES is alſo uſed for the excrements of an animal, yoided by 
ſtool. See EXCREMENT. 
FACULA, or Fecura. See the article FEcurA. 
FATOR, ſtench. See the article Fox rox. ba 
FAGGOT *, or Facor, in fortification, See Fascixx. 

+ ®* Menage derives the word from the Latin facottus, which was 
formed of the Greek aw; Nicod borrows" it from faſticu- 
= a bundle: Du Cange from the baſe Latin fagatum, and 

Far of ſteel, expreſſes the quantity of 120 pound weight. 

Faccor, in the times of popery in theſe Kingdoms, Was a 
badge wore on the ſleeve of the upper garment, by ſuch as 
had abjured hereſy ; being put on after the perſon” had carried 
a faggor, by way of penance, to ſome appointed place of ſo- 
1 leaving this badge was' ſometimes conſtrued 
apo cy. | Wit 1 TEA 

FAGGOTSs, among the military men, are ineffeQive perſons, who 
receive no regular pay, nor do any regular duty, but are hired 
occaſionally to appear at a maſter, to fill up the companies, 

hide the real deficiencies thereof, and cheat the king of ſo 
much 4% | | 

FAGONA, in anatomy, a conglomerate gland, called alſo 
2 . See Turuus. 

FAILLIS, in heraldry, a French term, denoting ſome failure 

2 flaw in an ordinary, as if it were broke, and a ſplinter taken 

om it. | | | 

FAILURE, or Fairixe, a ſpecies of bankruptcy ; popularly 
called breaking, or ſtopping payment. See BANKRUPT. 

FAINT, or Faint-AcT1oN, is as much as feigned action; 

that is, ſuch an action, as though the words of the writ be 
true, yet, for certain cauſes, the party has no title to recover 
thereby. | N . 
By which it differs from a falſe action, which is that where 
the words of the writ are falſe. Coke on Littl. fol. 361. 
Yet ſometimes the two are confounded. See ACTION. 
FAIR *, a public place, where merchants, traders, and other 
perſons from divers parts meet, on ſome fixed day of the year, 
to buy and ſell commodities, aud to partake of the diverſions 
- - uſually accompanying ſuch aſſemblies. © | * 
„The word fair is formed of the French fbire, which ſignifies 
the ſame thing: And foire ſome derive. from the Latin forum, 
market: Others from the Latin ferie; by reaſon fairs were 
anciently always held in the places where the wakes, or feaſts 
of the 4 whe of churches, called feri@, were held. See 
Fer1®. The Romans called them zundinæ. Eric Pute- 
anus has a pretty little treatiſe on the fairs of the Romans, 
De nundinis Romanorum, which he calls Nova faftorum 
acula. 
Ee either free, or charged with tolls and impoſitions. 
The privileges of free fairs conſiſt chiefly, 19. In that all 
traders, c. whether natives, or foreigners, are allowed to 
enter the kingdom, and are under the royal ſafeguard and 
protection in coming and returning, they and their agents, 
with their goods, c. 29. In that the ſaid perſons, and their 
effects, are exempt from all duties, impolitions, tolls, and ſer- 
vitudes. 39%. That merchants in going to, or F from 
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Petersburg, theſe fairs have ſuffi 
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Iltis the ſovercign alone that has a right, by his letters patent, 
to eltabliſh faire, whether free, or ſubject to duties, and the 
other ordinary laws and penalties. | 
Several fairs are held in the open fields, or on heaths and 
commons, under tents, booths and barracs erected for the 
purpoſe :- as Sturbridge fair, &c. Others in places walled in 
for the purpoſe ; and formed into regular ſtreets, lanes, c. 
for the occaſion: As the fair of St. — at Paris. Laſt- 
ly, others are held in the open places and ſtreets of cities, as 
Pandotomew fair, Briſtol fair, the fair of St. Germains, &c. 
Fairs, particularly free fairs, make a very conſiderable article 
in the commerce of Europe, eſpecially that of the Mediter- 
ranean or inland s, as Germany, A where the continual 
ſſage and repaſſage of veſſels is impraQticable. 
he moſt celebrated fairs in Europe are thoſe, 19. of Franc- 
fort, held twice a year, in ſpring and autumn: The firſt com- 
mencing the Sunday before Palm-Sunday, and the other on 
the Sunday before the 1 of September. Each laſts four- 
teen days, or two weeks, the firſt of which is called the 
week of acceptance, and the ſecond the week of payment. 
They are famous for the ſale of all kinds of commodities, but 
particularly the immenſe quantity of curious books, no. where 
elſe to be found, and whence the bookſellers throughout all 
Europe uſed to furniſh themſelves. Before each fair there is 
a catalogue of all the books to be ſold thereat, printed and 
diſperſed, to call together purchaſers ; though the learned com- 
plain of divers unfair practices therein; as fictitious titles, 
names of books purely imaginary, c. beſides great faults in 
the names of the authors, and the titles of the real books.---- 
29. The fairs of Leipfick, which are held thrice a year : one 
beginning on the firſt of January; another three weeks after 
Eaſter ; and a third after Michaelmas. They hold twelve 
days apiece, and are at leaſt as conſiderable as thoſe of Franc- 
fort. 3®. The fairs of Navi, a little city in the Milaneſe, 
under the dominion of the republic of Genoa. There are 
four in the year, commencing on the ſecond of February, the 
ſecond of May, the firſt of Auguſt, and ſecond of Septem- 
ber. Though the commodities bought and fold here be very 
conſiderable ; yet, what chiefly contributes to render them 
ſo famous is the vaſt concourſe of the moſt conſiderable 
merchants and negociants of the neighbouring kingdoms for 
the tranſacting of affairs, and ſettling accounts. 4®. The fair: 
of K; 4, whereof there are two in the year; one in May, and 
r in September. They are much frequented by the 
Engliſh, Dutch, and French ſhips; as alſo from all youe of 
the Baltick. The beſt time for the ſale of goods at Riga, is 
during the fairs. - Since the building of the famous city of 
— ſome diminution. 59. 
Fair of Archangel, during which all the trade foreigners have 
with that city, is managed. It holds a month, or fix weeks 


at moſt, commencing from the middle of Auguſt. The 


Muſcovite merchants attend here from all parts of that vaſt 
empire ; and the Engliſh, Dutch, French, Swediſh, Daniſh, 
wok ſhips in the port of that city, on this occaſion, or- 
dinarily amount to three hundred. But this is no free fair, as 
the reſt are: The duties of exportation and importation are 
very ſtrictly paid, and on a very high footing. 6%. The fair 
ef St. Germain, one of the ſuburbs of Paris, commencing 
on the third of February, and holding till Eaſter ; though it is 
only free for the firſt fifteen days. 7. The fairs of Lyons, 
which Monſ. du Cheſae, in his antiquity of cities, would inſi- 
nuate from a paſſage in Strabo, were eſtabliſhed by the Ro- 
mans: though it is certain, the fairs, as they now ſtand, are 
of a much later date. There are three in the year, each laſt- 
ing twenty days, and free for ever. They begin on Eaſter 
Monday ; the 26th of July; and the firſt of December. $9. 
Fair of Guibray, a ſaburb of the city of Falaiſe, in the lower 
Normandy. It is ſaid to have been eſtabliſhed by our William 
the conqueror, in conſideration of his being born at Falaiſe. 
It commences on the 16th of Auguſt, and holds fifteen days, 
free by charter, and longer by cuſtom. 9®. Fair of Beaxcairre, 
held partly in a city of that name, in Languedoc, and partly 
in the open country, under tents, &'c. It commences on the 
22d of July, and only holds for three days; yet it is thegreat- 
eſt and moſt celebrated of all the fairs in that part of Europe, 
both for the concourſe of ſtrangers from all parts of the 


world, and for the traffic of all kind of goods: the money 


returned in theſe three days amounting ſometimes to above ſix 
million of livres. | of 

The fairs of Porto-bello, Vera Crux, and the Havana, are 
the moſt conſiderable of all thoſe iu America. The two firſt 
laſt as long as the flota and gallions continue in thoſe parts; 
and the laſt is opened as ſoon as the flota or gallions arrive 
there upon their return for Spain; this being the place where 
the two fleets join. See FLOTA, and GALLIONS. 


Farr Pleading. See the article BEAU-PLEADER. 
FAIRY, a term frequently occurring in ancient traditions and 


romances, denoting a kind of genius or imaginary deity, con- 
verſant on earth, and diſtinguiſhed by abundance of fantaſtical 
aQions and offices, either good or evil. | 

The fairies are a peculiar ſpecies of diyinities, that have but 
little relation to any of thoſe of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
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mans; unleſs perhaps to the Larvæ. See LARYx. 
others, and with reaſon, will not have them ranked an," 
gods; bur ſuppoſe them an intermediate kind of beings, ney 
gods, nor angels, nor men, nor devils, “ welle 
hey are of” oriental extraction, and ſeem to have been ; 
vented by the Perſians and Arabs, whole hiſtory and relic 
abounds with tales of fairies and dragons. The Perſſans © 
them Peri, and the Arabs Ginn, having a peculiar — 
which they ſuppoſe them to inhabit, called Gianiſtan, and by 
us fairy land.—-Our famous countryman Spencer's mage 
work, the Fairy gn en, is an epic poem under the perſons wy 
\Characters of fairies. 
Naude, in his Maſcurat, derives the origin of the fable o 
fairies, from thoſe of the Parce of the ancients ; ang ſap 
poſes both the one and the other to have been a kind of g. 
voys, or interpreters of the will of heaven to men, Butthen 
by fairies he means a ſort of witches, famed for forerellig 
future events, by means of ſome communication with thes, 
ni above - mentioned. The filly ſuperſtirjous notions of fr 
ancients, he obſerves, were not near ſo formidable x on 
nor their hell and furies any thing comparable to our 
Accordingly, in lieu of our hags and witches, who do 90. 
thing but ill, and are employed in the loweſt, baſeſt offices 
they had a finer ſort of goddeſſes, called by the Latin author 
albas dominas, who ſcarce did any thing but good, and to 
pleaſure in noble, honourable deeds : Such were ther La 
mia, and nymph Egeria; from whom the later fa; queens, 
Morga, Alcina, Fata Manto of Arioſto, Gloriana of Sea 
and other machines in Engliſh and French fable, were, tg 
doubt, derived. Some of them are uſually made to an 
the births of young princes and cavaliers, to inform them 
their deſtiny, as was anciently done by the Parcæ: wing 
Hyginus, c. 171, aud 174. 

t with Naude's leave, the ancients were not without 
witches, as wicked as our own; witneſs the Canidia of Ho- 
race, epod. v. & ſatyr. IV. I. i. 10. Nor did the fairiesſyc. 
ceed the Parce, or even Veneficz of the ancients ; but n. 
ther the Nymphæ; for ſuch were Lamia, and Egeria. Ser 

1 Nrurn, 7 Sc. ot fre 
AIRY circle or rimg, is a phenomenon pret vent in the 
fields, c. being a kind of round, ſuppoſe, by the vulgu, 
to be traced by the farrrtesrin_their dances. 
There are two kinds ; one of them ſeven or eight yards in 
diameter, containing a round bare path, a foot broad, with 
green graſs in the middle: the other, of divers bigneſles; be- 
ing incompaſſed with a circumference of graſs, much freiher 
and greener than that in the middle, 
Mr. Jeſſop and Mr. Walker, in the Ph:loſ. Trax. aſcribe 
them to the lightning; which is confirmed by their being mol 
frequently produced after ſtorms of that kind; as well as 
the colour and brittleneſs of the graſs roots, when firſt ob- 
ſerved. - It is no wonder that lightning, like all other firs, 
678 round, and burns more in the extremity than the 
middle, 
According to thoſe gentlemen, the ſecond kind of circle ariſes 
originally from the firſt : the graſs burnt up by the lightning, 
uſing to grow the more plentifully afterwards. 
Other authors have aſſerted, that theſe fairy rings are formed 
by ants; by reaſon thoſe inſects are ſometimes found trayel- 
ling in troops therein. | 
FAITH, in philoſophy, belief; or that aſſent we give to a pro- 
poſition advanced by another, the truth of which we do not 
immediately perceive, from our own reaſon or experience, 
but believe it diſcovered and known by the other. See As 
S ENT. | | 
Faith is a judgment or aſſent of the mind, the motive 
whereof is not any intrinſic evidence, but the authority or 
teſtimony of ſome other, who reveals, or relates it. St 
ReagSoN. | 3 
Hence, as there are two kinds of authorities and teſtimonies; 
the one of God, and the other of man; faith becomes diſtin- 
guiſhed into hxman and divine. . 
Divine FA1TH is that founded on the authority of God; or ts 
that aſſent we give to what is affirmed by God. 
The object of this Faith is matters of revelation. See Re- 
VELAT io. | 4 28 
Human Fal Tn is that whereby we believe what is told us by 
men, } | | | 5 
The object hereof is matter of human teſtimony and evidence. 
See TESTIMOxVL, and EviDENCE. aN Kb 
Faith, again, may be diſtinguiſhed into implicit, and ſcientific 
Implicit, or blind F a1TH is that whereby we give our aſſent to 
propoſition advanced by another, of whole knowledge * 
racity we have no certain and evident reaſon or proof. 
is only opinion under another name. See OPINION. of 
Scientifical or ſeeing Faitn, is that by which we give our 
ſent to a propoſition advanced by one who can neither deces 
nor be deceived ; which may be properly referred to ſcien 
and knowledge. See KNOWLEDGE. 1 
Divine Faith, - ceteris paribus, is ſtronger than _ 
When we are fully convinced that any propoſition 


from God, Faith becomes aſſurance, or ſcience; yr 
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zent iti our idea of God, that he can neither deceive nor 
de deceived; But when there is any doubt, whether the pro- 

- poſition is declared by God, or whether he has commanded 

— we ſhould believe ſuch a thing; the aith can be no 

- fronger, or weaker, than the reaſons on which it is founded : 

Divine faith therefore, may either be ſtrong, weak, or none 

11 all.---Again, the reaſons or motives of believing men, ma 

de of ſuch weight and force, that being perfectly underſt 

they may equal a mathematical evidence: And then the hu- 
man faith is ſcarce inferior to the divine; there being, as it 
were, an equal neceſſity of giving our aſſent on each ſide. 

REDIBILITY. 

Hence it is eaſily obſerved, that all our faith or belief has its 

foundation on reaſon, which cannot deceive us, if we make 

a due uſe of our —_ and do not acquieſce, till it neceſſa- 
ny compels us. See L1BERTY, and JUDGMENT. 

Strictly, and philoſophically ſpeaking, no man can have what 
we call a divine faith, except a prophet, to whom God has 
immediately ſpoken. See PROPHET, and PROPHECY, 

All our preſent religious faith is really human, as depending 

on the ſecondary teſtimony of men; of whoſe veracity, how- 

ever, we have the ſtrongeſt proofs. The prophets, or thoſe 

to whom God immediately revealed his will, believed him, 

for that they knew he could not deceive. We, at this day, 

believe them, or rather their writings, for other reaſons, viz. 

the ſame which oblige us to believe all well atteſted hiſtories. 
See REVELATION, 

Farn, in theology, makes the firſt of the theological virtues, 
or graces. See GRACE. 

Faith, in this ſenſe, is a gift of God, whereby we are led to 

ive a firm aſſent to the truths he has revealed to his church: 

| or, faith is a gift or impreſſion, which leads us to give our 
aſſent to certain things relating to God, his nature, attributes, 
worſhip, c. the evidence of which things, we do not ſee 
and underſtand clearly enough, to have given our aſſent on 
the common footing of reaſon, and conviction. See Reve- 

LAT10N, and TRUTH. 

St. Paul defines faith the ſubſtance or ſupport of things 
- for, and the evidence of things not ſeen. The life of 

ſaith confiſts in ſerving God without knowing him in any 

ſenſible manner. Nicole, 

Befide the two ſpecies of faith, human and divine; the Ro- 

maniſts make a third, or intermediate kind, called 

Ecclefiaftical FA1TH, which is the aſſent orthodox perſons give 
to certain events decided by the church, and enjoined to be 
believed by all. 

As when the church declares that ſuch a book contains here- 
tical doctrine, that ſuch a perſon is in heaven, &c. 

This term, eccleſiaſtical faith, was firſt introduced by Mr. 
© Perefixe, to diſtinguiſh the faith, whereby we believe matters 
of divine revelation, from that whereby we believe matters 
- of eccleſiaſtical determination. 

Confeſſion of Falrn, is a creed or formula containing all thoſe 
articles, the belief whereof is eſteemed neceſſary to ſalvation. 
See CREED, and SYMBOL. . 

FaiTy and Homage, in the feudal law. See Fearty. 

FAKIR, or Faquis, a kind of derviſe, or Mahometan religi- 
ons, who travels the country, and lives on alms. 

* The word Fakir is Arabic, and ſignifies a poor, or needy per- 
ſon. It is formed of the word JD. Valar, to be in want. 

D' Herbelot makes fakir and derviſe the ſame thing. The Turks 

and Perfians uſe the name derviſe for any poor perſon, whe- 

ther he be ſo out of neceſſity or choice: And the Arabs apply 

fakir in the ſame ſenſe. Whence, in ſome Mahometan coun- 

tries, the religious are called derviſes; and in others, particu- 

= throughout the ſtates of the great mogul, fakirs. See 
ERVISE., _ | ; 

Ide fakirs ſometimes travel ſingly, and ſometimes in compa- 
nies. When they go in companies, they have a ſuperior, who 
is diſtinguiſhed by his habit. Each /a&:r bears a horn, which he 


blows at his arrival in any place, as alſo at his departure; and | 


a kink of ſcraper or trowel, to ſcrape the earth in the place 


where he fits or lies down. When they go together, they di- 
vide their alms equally amongſt them; give what is left every 
night to the poor, and never reſerve any thing for the mor- 
r th 5 | 
There are alſo a kind of idolatrous fakirs, who follow much 
the ſame trade. DY Herbelot reckons in the Indies eight hun- 
. fred thouſand Mahometan fakirs; and twelve hundred thou- 
 dolatrous ones: to ſay nothing of divers extraordinary 
ſpecies of fakirs, particularly penitents; whoſe mortiũ cation 
and penance conſiſts in very odd obſeryances. Some, v. gr. 
remain night and day, for many. years, in certain uneaſy po- 
res. Others never fit or lay down to fleep, but ſuſtain 
themſelves by a rope, hung down for that purpoſe. Others 
bury themſelves in a <A or pit, fot nine or ten days, with- 
out cating or drinking. Others keep their arms lifted up to 
heaven,” fo long, till they cannot let them down _ they 
would.” Others lay fire on their heads, and burn the ſcalp to 
nb. bone. Others roll themſelves naked on thorns. Ta- 
WELD ; Sis bo a ff WR 
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FALCATED, one of the 


wards evening let her plume a hen's win 


and devote themſelves to the ſtudy of the law, the reading of 
the Alcoran, c. to fit themſelves for moulas, or doQors. 
People of quality ſometimes aſſume the character and quality 
of fakirs:; the famous Aurangꝛeb himſelf, before he aſcended the 
throne, gave out, that he 8 — I falir. 

lanets lar! 
called horned. | eu bag. Yen > 
The aſtronomers ſay the moon, or any planet, is falcated, 
when the enlightened part appears in of a fickle, or 
reaping-hook, by the Latins called falx. 
The moon is falcated, whilſt ſhe moves from the conjunction 
to the oppoſition, or from new moon to full; from full to 


a new again, the enlightened part appears gibbous, and the 
dark falcated. See Moon, 


FALCON, or Faucox, a bird of prey, of the hawk-kind, ſu- 


perior to all other for courage, docility, gentleneſs, and noble- 
neſs of nature. See Hawx, 
* Jo. de Janua, and ſeveral others, take the name falcon to have 
occaſioned by its crooked talons, or pounces, which re- 
ſemble a falx or fickle. Giraldus derives it a falcands, be- 
cauſe it flies in a curve. 
The falcon, or falcon gentle; is both for the fiſt, and the lure: 
Its feet are yellow, its head black, and back ſpotted. In the 
choice, obſerve that the head be round, the beak thick and 
ſhort, the neck long, the ſhoulders broad, thighs long, legs 
ſhort, feet large, the feathers of the wings lender, pounces 
black, c. a 
The falcon is excellent at the river, brook, and even field; 
and flies chiefly at the larger game, wild-gooſe, kite, crow, 
heron, crane, pye, ſhoveler, Se. | 
It muſt be added, that the name falcon is reſtrained to the fe- 
male; for as to the male, it is much ſimaller, weaker, and 
leſs courageous than the female, and therefore denominated 
Taſſel, or Tiercelet. 
As in the courſe of this work, the ſeveral terms of falconry 
are explained, jt may be here neceſſary to ſay ſomething in 
the general, of the management and diſcipline of the falcon, 
as being the foundation of the art of falconry. For the reſt 
the reader may have recourſe to the heads Hawx, and 
HAWKING. | 
When a young falcon is firſt taken, ſhe muſt be ſeeled, and 
the ſeeling at length gradually ſlackened, that ſhe may be able 
to ſee what proviſions are brought her. Her furniture is to be 
jeſſes of leather, mailed leaſhes, with buttons at the end, and 
wets. Beſide a ſmall round ſtick, hanging in a ſtring to 
ſtroke her frequently withal ; which the oftener it is done; the 
ſooner and better will ſhe be manned : two bells on her legs, 
that ſhe may be the more readily found, or heard when ſhe 
ſtirs, ſcrarches, & c. and a hood raiſed, and boſſed over her 
eyes. Her food to be pigeons, larks, and other live birds, of 
which ſhe is to eat twice or thrice a day, and till ſhe be full 
gorged. When the falconer is about to feed her, he muſt 
oop and lure, that ſhe may know when to expect it. Then 
unhooding her gently, he gives her two or three bits, and put- 
ting her hood on again, gives her as much more; but takes 


care ſhe be cloſe ſeeled, and after three or four days leſſens 
her diet. Ar going to bed, he ſets her on a perch by him, 


that he may awake her often in the nght; continuing to do 
ſo till ſhe grow tame and gentle. hen ſhe begins to feed 
eagerly, he gives her ſheep's-heart; and now he begins ro un- 
hood her by day, but it muſt be done far from company : feeds 
her and hoods her again, as before, but takes care not to 
fright her with any thing when he unhoods her, and if he can, 
reclaims her without over-watching. The falcon muſt be 
born continually on the fiſt, till ſhe be throughly manned, 
and induced to feed in company : for two or three days giye 
her waſhed meat, and then plumage, according as you eſteem 


her foul within ; if ſhe caſt, hood her again, and give her no- 


thing till ſhe gleam after her caſting : but when ſhe has gleam- 
ed and caſt, give her a little hot meat in company; and to- 
g likewiſe in com- 
pany: cleanſe the feathers of her caſtin if foul and ſlimy : if 
ſhe be clean within, give her gentle caſting; and when ſhe is 
well reclaimed, manned, and made eager and ſharp ſet, yen- 
ture to feed her on the lure. | 
But three things are to be conſidered before your lure be ſhewed 
her. 19. That ſhe be bold and familiar in company, and not 
afraid of dogs and horſes. 29. Sharp-ſet and hungry, havin 
regard to the hour of morning and evening when you woul 
lure her. 39, Clean within, and the lure well garniſhed with 
meat on both ſides. When you intend to give her the length 
of a lens, 190 muſt abſcond yourſelf; the muſt alſo be un- 
hooded, have à bit or two given her on the lure, as ſhe 
fits on your fiſt. That done, take the lure from her, and fo 
hide it that ſhe may not ſee it: when ſhe is unſeeled, caſt 
lure ſo near her, that ſhe 445 it within the length 
her leaſh; as as ſoon as ſhe ire 
falconers do, feeding her upon the oy on 
ev 
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about noon, tie a creance to her leaſe, go into the field, there 

ive her a bit or two upon the lure, and unſeel her. If you 

nd ſhe is ſharp-ſet, and has eagerly ſeized on the lure, let a 
man hold her, to let her oft to the lure; then unwind the 
creance, and draw it after you a good way, and let him who 
has the bird, hold his right-hand on the taſſel of her hood 
readily to unhood her as ſoon as you begin to lure; to which 
if ſhe come well, ſtoop roundly upon i, and haſtily ſeize it, 
let her caſt two or three bits thereon. That done, unſeize, 
take her off the lure, and deliver her again to the perſon that 
held her; and going futther off the lure, feed her as before; 
and ſo daily Farther and farther off the lure. Afterwards, 

ou may lure her in company, but do not fright her ; and 
Leaving uſed her to the lure on toot, do it alſo on horſeback ; 
which may be ſooner accompliſhed, by cauſing horſemen to 
be about you, when you lure her on foot; 'tis alſo fooner 
done, by rewarding her upon the lure on horſeback among 
horſemen. And when ſhe is grown familiar this way, let 
ſomebody a-foot hold the hawk, and he that is on horſeback 
muſt call, and caſt the lure about his head, while the holder 
takes off the hood by the taſſel; and if ſhe ſeize eagerly on 
the lure without fear of a man or horſe, then take off the 
creance, and lure at a greater diſtance. Laſtly, if you would 
have her love dogs as well as the lure, call dogs when you 


ive her plumage. 
F FALCON, in gunnery. See FAucon. 
F ALCONER, a perſon who brings up, tames, and makes, 
that is, tutors and manages birds of prey; as falcons, hawks, | 


c. See FALCONRY. 

he grand ſeignior uſually keeps fix thouſand falconers in his 
ſervice.---The French king has a grand falconer, which is an 
office diſmembered from that of great hunt, grand veneur. 
Hiftorians take notice of this poſt as early as the year, 1250. 
One great buſineſs of the falconer, is to conſider the quality 
and mettle of his birds, to know which to fly early, and 
which late. He muſt alſo be buſy and cleanly in freeing 
them of lice, nits, and vermin. Every night after flying, he 
ſhould give his bird * nor muſt he forget to water 
her, unleſs ſhe have been bathed. After this, ſhe muſt be 

tin a warm room, having a perch with a candle burn- 
ing by her ; where ſhe is to fit unhooded, that ſhe may prune 
and pick herſelf. Next morning ſhe ſhould be weathered, c. 


FALCONET, in gunnery. Sce FAUcoxEr. | 
FALCONRY * or Fauconky, the art of taming, managing, 


and tutoring birds of prey, particularly falcons and hawks ; 


and employing them with advantage in the purſuit of game 1 


called alſo hawking. See HAWkING. 
The word is formed of face, falcon, or faucon, the bird of 
moſt uſe and eſteem in this kind c? ſport. See FALCO. 
Falconry, as now praQiſed, was unknown among the Greeks 


and Romans. All their writings do not furniſhſo much as a 


propet name to call it by; fo far are they from teaching us 
the terms. It is the French language alone that has particu- 
lar words for all the parts of falconry and hunting; and from 
them moſt of our terms, as well as what we know of the 
art itſelf, are borrowed. 
The writers of reputation on falconry, are Deſparon, Fran- 
chiere, Tardif, Artclouche, Dalagona, Latham, c. M. de 


S. Martha has put the principles of the art into fine Latin 


verſes, in his Hieracoſophion, ſive de re accipitraria, libri tres. 
F ALDAGE * an ancient privilege which ſeveral lords reſer- 


ved to themſelves of ſetting up ſheep-folds, or pens, in any 
fields within their manors, the better to manurethem ; and this 
not only with their own, but with their tenants ſheep, | 
* This was alſo termed of ſea falde ; and in ſome old charters 
Fold-foca ; in ſome places a fold-courſe, or freefold. 


FALL, Deſcew. in phyſics, the tendency of any heavy body. 


towards the center of the earth. See DESCENT. 

Galileo firſt diſcovered the ratio of the acceleration of falling 
bodies, viz. That dividing the whole time of falling into e- 
qual parts, the body will fall thrice as far in the ſecond 
moment, as in the firſt; five times as far in the third ; ſeven 
times in the fourth, c. and fo on in the order of the uneven 
numbers. See ACCELERATION. | 


FAL 


neither add, take away, couple, nor disjoin 3 
therefore, infer, or conclude, or invent; an conſequent un 
not deceive by any inference, or invention. "This the * 
may do, but not the ſeuſe, whoſe only buſineſs is to 
hend what is preſent, e. gr. colours; not todiſcern or df. 
guiſh between this body and that. But a thing that bare) 
prehends, without pronouncing any thing, cannot ha 
Add, that there is nothing to convict our ſenſes of fal 
The right eye, e. gr. cannot convic the left ; not Play 
eyes, thoſe of Socrates ; ſince the reaſons or pretenſion; of 
each are equal ; and the pur-blind perſon ſees what he ſees 
as much as the Lynceus. Nor cat a ſenſeof one kind cbt. 
vict another; as the fight, the ſmell ; by reaſon their objed 
are different; and conſequently their reports, or judgments 
not of the ſame things. Thus again, if I ſee a tick hegt 
when out of the water, but when in it, crooked; my 
tion is altogether as true in the latter, as in the former 
i. e. it is as true that I have the perception or idea of the 
crooked ſtick, as of the ſtreight one. And this idea i; all tat 
the ſenſe ſuggeſts, ſo that it does not deceive, Laſtly, ter. 
ſon'cannot ſhew our ſenſes miſtaken, ſince all reaſon} 
* on previous ſenſations, and the ſenſes muſt firſt be true, 

fore any reaſoning founded thereon, be ſo.---Thus the Br 
— 4. uy ſyſtem * ſtrongly 1 by what we 

ave already laid down from Mr. kel concerning 
6 700 = 
The Carteſians, on the other hand, are continually cryi 
againſt the ſenſes, as the great ſources of all deception, E. 
very thing which our external ſenſes preſent us, ſay 
ſhould be ſuſpected as falſe, or at beſt dubious, till our reiſon 
has confirmed the report. They add, that our ſenſes, as be. 
ing fallacious, were never given us by nature, for the diſcore- 
ry of truth, but only to point out what things are Convenient, 
or to our 1 1 3 

e Peripatetics keep a middle courſe; they ho 
ſenſible object be taken in its common or pk * gk 
ſenſe cannot be deceived about it; for the ſight can fee no- 
thing but what is viſible, nor can it err in perceiving what is 
viſible quatenat ſuch. But they add, that it the object be ta- 
ken under its ſpecific view, the ſenſe may be miftaken about it, 
vi⁊ . from a want of the diſpoſitions neceſſary to a juſt ſenſi- 
tion, as a diſorder of the eye, or ſomething uncommon in the 
5 medium, c. See ens >. 44 Se. 

ALLACY, in logic, or Hag iſtic FALLACY, is a captious 
ment, called alſo a 22 m. See SOPH18M. I 
Fallacies Either ariſe from words, or things : the foundation of 
all illuſion and fa/lacy in words, is ambiguity, which is of two 
kinds, viz. ſimple homonymia, and amphibology. See Houo- 
NYMIA, and AMPHIBOLOGY. | 
The kinds of fallacy in things are very numerous, but may 
be reduced to ſeven heads, vic. ignoratio elenchi, petitiopris- 
cipit, 15 cauſa, interrogatio multiplex, limitatio vitioſa, ac- 
cidens conſeque us. ELENCHus, PErir io principt, 


OLA 
FALLING-=ſfchneſs*. Secethe article Epiteesy. | 
Dr. Turberville, in the Phils/ophical Tran ſactiomt, gives the 
hiſtory of a patient much troubled with the Falling Adnet la 
her urine he obſerved a great number of ſhort worms, full of 
legs, and like mille-pedes. While theſe continued lively, and 
full of motion, the fits returned daily ; but upon — 
her half an ounce of oxy mel helleboratum in tanſy- water, the 
worms and the diſtemper were both effectually deſtroyed. 
FALLOPIAN ber, in anatomy, two ducts ariſing from the 
womb, one on each ſide of the fundus thereof, and thence 
extended to the ovaries; having a conſiderable ſhare in the 
affair of conception. See CoxcEpriox. | 
They are called zzbe, i. e. trumpets, in reſpect of theirform; 
for that in their riſe or opening into the womb, they are exceed- 
ingly ſmall, ſo as ſcarce to admit a knitting-needle ; but in 
their progreſs, towards the ovaries, they grow much bigger, 
and at length are capable to receive the finger; from whence 
they contract again, and at the extremity next the ovaries, ae 
expanded into a ſort of flanch or foliage, which is fringed 
round with innumerable little fibres, bearing ſome ceſen- 
blance to the flanch of a trumpet. 
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For the canſe of the FALL of bodies, ſee GRAvirty. 
For the laws of FALLING bodies, ſee DESCENT. 
| IPater-FALL. See the article CATARACT. 


The Fallopias tubes are four or five inches long; they conſſt 
of a double membrane, derived from theouter and inner mem- 


3 ' | 9 at the 
| FALL, is alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe; as, the fall of Adam; branes of the uterus. The extremity next to the ovary, 
| ſce Ox1GInAL Six: the fall of the Roman empire, Zo ny — 2 LA. 4. os. the 8 — * 
Authors contend, that Placd had s notion of Adam's Fall, eim it We to fall a Tele Bert of k, Jud h dug hit) 
which he had learn from Moſes. Euſed, de praparat. He | Oo Me an the tao Le af ahh ol 
gel. I. 12. c. 11. quotes à fable from Plato's Sympoſ. where- The 10 4 th Nude e under-ide by el i rather ovaof 
« in he finds on mY e ng ry ve related. 4 „. 4 Sy Lu * Sweets Me . — e e bye 
FALL, in mulic and poetry). See CADENCE. , | 
FALLACE, X ALLACIA, A 2 or falſe appearance, or R tute) wagh 3 * UTERUS. . 
| Me E 2 DES 1. ch {bo ſuch thi 270 fi cations of veins and arteries, which fam a kind of reticular 
picureans deny that chere is any thing as a fallacy 88 bod e chat of the clitorls. This tro” 
of the ſenſes. According to them, all but ſenſations, and 4 wore 8 Y, not un ys 0 200 conaion, ac 
all our perceptions, both of ſeuſe andphantaſy, are true; they | 2 en $ 2 capable . ern Mood: and conſe 
add, that ſenſe itſelf jsthefirſt grand erſterion of truth. That = _ I myo a „ e, and of em- 
ens genre e an le ba bel en | Fen, of de, i err ch, f 
pable [1 ratiaciaation-and rem ace; hence they can | | ne, | 
| | ty they did not. See GENERATION. | They 
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They take their denomination Fallopien, from Gabriel Fal- 


lopius, a Modeneſe, who died in 1562, and who is common- 
j reputed their firſt inventor; though we find them deſcribed, 
long before him, in Rufus of Epheſus. 

The ova or embryos, are ſometimes detained in the ru Fallopi- 
ane, and cannot make their way into the womb. See Fok rus. 
Inſtances of this kind have frequently been met withal in diſ- 
ſections. But the moſt remarkable, is that related by Abra- 
ham Cyprianus, a celebrated phyſician of Amſterdam, in a 
letter, Maredſed to Sir Tho. Millington, wherein he deſcribes 
the manner in which he drew a feetus twenty one months old, 
out of the tuba of a living woman, who lived and had ſeveral 
children after the operation. See Tab. Anar. (Mydl.) fig. 9. 

and fig. 11. ee. 

F LOW a colour of a paliſn red, like that of a brick half 
barnt : as fallow deer, &c. ; 

FaiLow Field, or failow ground, is land laid up; or that has 
lain untilled for a conſiderable time. ; 

To FALLOw, is to prepare land by plowing, long before it be 
plowed for ſeed. To do this twice, is to 2wifallow, and 
thrice, to #rifallow, See PLOUGH1XG. 

FALSE arms, in heraldry, are thoſe wherein the fundamental 
rules of the art are not obſerved: as if metal be put on metal, 
or colour on colour, c. See ARus. 

Farse arrack, in war, a feigned attack, intended to draw all the 
enemy's force to one fide, in order to favour a real attack, 
intended in another part. See ATTACK, 

Falst birth. See the article ASORTION. 

FalskE braye, in fortification, See FAUSSEBRAYE. 

Palsk claim, in the foreſt laws, is where a man claims more 
than his due, and is amerced or puniſhed for the ſame. 

FALSE conception. See CONCEPTION, and MoLE. 

FALSE diamond, a diamond counterfeited with glaſs. See 
D1AamoND. 

Falsk flower, a flower, which does not ſeem to produce any 
fruit; as thoſe of the hazel, mulderry-tree, c. 

Or, a flower, that does not ariſe from any embryo, or that does 
not knit: as thoſe of the melon, cucumber, c. See FLOWER. 

FALSE impriſonment, is 4 treſpaſs committed againſt a man, by 
impriſoning him without lawful cauſes. | 
It is alſo uſed for the writ brought upon this treſpaſs. * 

FarsE keel, in a ſhip, is a ſecond keel, which is ſometimes put 
under the firſt, to make the veſſel deeper. See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. 
n. 54, and n. 118. See alſo the article KzEL. 

Falsk money. See the article Money. 

FALSE muſter, is when ſuch men paſs in review, as are not ac- 
tually liſted as ſoldiers. Sec MUSTER, Faccor, e. 

FALSE, or falſe poſition, in arithmetic. See Position. 

FarsE prophecies, See PROPHECIES. 

FALSE ribs. See ſparions RiBs. | 

FALSE roof of a houſe, is that part between the upper rooms 
and the covering. See RooF. | 

FALSE _ c. See WErcur, Cc. 

FALSEH OD, FALSITY, in philoſophy, an act of the un- 
derſtanding, repreſenting a thing otherwiſe than it is, as to its 
accidents.— Or, a falſe enunciation, or judgment of any thing: 
as if a perſon ſhould judge that the king of Spain is in Ameri- 
ca, See ERROR, and TRUTH. 

The circumſtance, as to its accidents, is of abſolute neceſſity 
in the definition, inaſmuch as a thing cannot be repreſented 

. otherwiſe than jt is as to eſſentials ; for in ſuch caſe, theeſſence 
of the thing would not be repreſented : and fince the eſſence 
is the thing itſelf, it would not be that thing which is repre- 
ſented, but another. | | OE 
There is no fal hood in apprehenfion or ſenfation ; our ideas of 
ſenſe are all juſt and true, ſo far as they go, and all our delu- 
ſions ariſe from our reaſonings and conclufions. See FALLAcy, 

Crimen FALSI, in the civil law, is a fraudulent ſubornation or 
concealment, with defign to darken or hide the truth, and 
make things appear otherwiſe than they are. | 

e crimen falfi is committed three ways. By words, as when 
a witneſs ſwears falſly : See PERJURY, By writing, as when 
4 man frames or alters ſomething, antedates a contract, or 
the like: See Foxcexy. And by deed, as when he ſells by 

7418 weights or meaſures, debaſes the coin, & 


PE 


6. 

| O jadicio, a writ, which lies for falſe judgment, given in 
the county. court, court-baron, or other court, not of record. 
ALSO retorno brevinm, a which lies againſt the ſheriff 
who has execution of procels, for making falſe returns of writs. 
See RETURN. rs 

FALX, in anatomy, a part of the dura mater, deſcending be- 
tween the two hemiſpheres of the brain, and ſeparating the 

17 ky 2 din 1 See Dan 22 | | 

Ca atx, i. e. ſickle, by reaſon of its curvature, oc- 

eaſioned by the convexity of the brain. See BRALx. It di- 

5 vides the brain as low as the corpus calloſum. 


caninz, by the Greeks called Cynodes Orexis, 'q. d. 
©0g-appethte, is ſach an juſkciable hunger, as is not to de ſatis- 
with eating, but continues even when the ſtomach is full. 
See Bur MIA. a | 
'S is a caſe much taſked of by the ancients, but rarely met 
With amongſt vs. It may be ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſharp 
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— juices in _ 8 2 by their continual velli- 
ations excite a ire that . . 
FAMILIS ite ire that of hunger. See Huxctr 


FAMILY, commonly implies all the ſervants be- 
longing to a particular maſter. 


In another ſenſe, family is taken for a portion of land, viz. ſo 
much as is ſufficient to maintain one family. | 
The term hide is by our writers, ſometimes rendered a manſe, 
ſometimes a family, and ſometimes carucata or plow-land ; 
containing as much as one plow and oxen could cultivate in 
a year. Hine, PLouGH-LAND, &. 

FAMILY of curves, is a claſs of curves of different orders or 
kinds; all which ate defined by the ſame indeterminate equa» 
2 but in a different manner, according to their different 
orders, , | 


Suppoſe, e. gr. the indeterminate equation, =. 


mA, ax=y* 


IF 
If g, a 7. If m=4,a%x=y*, &c. 
in infinitum. All which curves * ſaid to bt of the” Came 
family. See CuRvE. 


FAN, a machine uſed to raiſe a wind, and cool the air by agi- 
tating it. ' 


The cuſtom which now prevails among the ladies of wearing 
fans, was borrowed from the Eaſt, where the hot climate 
renders the uſe of fan and umbrellas almoſt indiſpenſible. It 
is not long ſince the European women firſt began to uſe a 
kind of fans made of leather, in the ſummet time; but they 
are now found of neceſſity even in winter. 7 
In the Eaſt they chiefly uſe large fans, made of feathers, to 
keep off the ſun, and the flies. In Italy and Spain they have 
a huge ſort of ſquare faxs, ſuſpended in the middle of their 
apartments, and particularly over the tables: theſe, by a mo- 
tion at firſt given them, and which they retain a long time by 


reaſon of their perperidicular ſuſpenſion, help to cool the air 
and drive off flies. amr opp Prog : 
In the Greek church, a fan is put into the hands of the dea- 
cons in the ceremony of their ordination, in alluſion to a part 
of the deacon's office in that church, which is to keep the flies 
off the prieſts, during the celebration of the ſactament.— 

Wicquefort, in his tranſlation of the embaſſy of Garcias de 
Figueroa, gives the name fans to a kind of chimneys or venti- 
ducts in uſe among the Perſians, to furniſh air, and wind, into 


their houſes ; without which the heats would be inſupportable. 
See the deſcription thereof in that author, p. 38. 


chief part of Europe, is a thin skin, or piece of paper _ 
or other light ſtuff, cut ſemi-circularly, and mounted on ſe- 


veral little ſticks of wood, ivory, tortoiſe-ſhell, or the like. 
Fans are either made with a double or fingle paper. 
If the paper be ſingle, the ſticks of the mounting are paſted on 
the leaſt ornamental fide; if double, the ſticks are ſewed berwixt 
them. Before they proceed to place the ſticks, which they call, 
mounting the fan; the paper 95 to be plaited in ſuch manner, 
as that the plaits may be alternately inward and outward, 
It is in the middle of each plait, which is uſually about an inch 
broad, that the ſticks are to be palted ; which again, are to be 
all joined and riveted together at the other end: they are very 
thin, and ſcarce exceed one third of an inch in breadth ; and 
where they are paſted to the paper, are ſtill narrower, conti- 
nuing thus to the extremity of the paper. The two outer 
ones are bigger and ſtronger than ordinary. The number of 
ſticks rarely exceeds twenty two. The ſticks are uſually pro- 
vided by the cabinet makers or toymen ; the fan · painters plait 
the papers, paint and mount them, — + | | 
The common painting is gold leaf, applied on a ſilvered ground, 
both prepared by the gold-beaters. Sometimes they un on 
a gold ground, but it is rely; true gold being too dear, and 
falſe roo paltry. To apply the filver leaves on the paper, they 
uſe a compoſition, which they pretend is a great ſecret, but 
which appears to be no other than gum arabic, ſagar-candy, 
and a little honey melted in common water, and mixed with 
a little brandy. This compoſition is lad on with a ſpunge ; 
then laying the ſilver leaves thereon, and preſſing them — 
down, with a linen ball ſtuffed with cotton, they catch hold, 
and grow together. When inſtead of ſilver, gold ground is 
laid, the ſame method is obſerved. | 
The ground being well dried, a number of the are well 
beaten together on a block, by which means iwer, or 
gold get a luſtre, as if they had been burnithed, | 
FANATIC, a wild, extravagant, viſionary, enthuſiaſtical per- 
ſon; who pretends to revelation and inſpiration, and believes 
himſelf poſſeſſed with a divine ſpirit, 
Such were the Anabaptiſts, Quakers, c. at their firſt riſe, 
and ſuch are ſtill the modern prophets, Muggletonians, c. 
Weigelius and Behmen, were the leaders of the fanatics of 
Germany, and both came out of the ſchool of Paracelſus. 
Weigelius is held the father of the, Roſycrucians. 
The word is formed of the Fatin fanum, a heathen temple; for 
which reaſon the Chriſtians called all the Gentiles, fanatics. 


And accordingly, the ancient chronicles of France, call Clovis, 


fanatic and pagan, But the word is yet of higher original. 

Among the heathens themſelves, there were a ſort of pro- 
phetic-pieſts, called fanatici; from whom the denomination 
fince paſſed to all the reſt. They bad their name from tho 


At preſent what is called a fa» amongſt us, and throughout the 
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Latin fanum, temple, by reaſon they lived altogether in tem- 
— Struv. Antiq. Rom. Synt. c. 6. p. 31 2. 
uch, particularly, were the prieſts of Iſis, of the mother of 


the Gods, of Bellona, and ſome others, who were called fa- | 


matici, In Gruter, p. 312, n. vii, we have an inſcription, 
wherein one L. Cornelius Januarius, is called fanaticus An 
ISIS. SERAPIS. ABAEDEM BELLONE. And p. 654. n. vii. 
Fanaticus de æde Bellonæ. 


What might give occaſion to the appellation of faxatics, was, 


that they performed their ſacrifices in a wild, enthuſiaſtical 
manner. 


FANATIO, in our ancient cuſtoms, the fawning-time, or 


fence-month, in foreſts. See FENCE. 


FANCY. See PRANTASVY, and IMAGINATION. 
FANTASTICAL colours, are the ſame with thoſe called em- 


hatical colours, See EMPHATICAL colowrs. 


FAPESMO, in logic, one of the moods of ſyllogiſms. See 


Moop. | 

A ſyllogiſm in fapeſino, has its firſt propoſition an univerſal 

affirmative, the ſecond an univerſal negative, and the third a 
icular negative. See SYLLOGISM. 


FAQUIR. See the article Fax1R. 


FARCE * 


was originally a droll, pretty ſhew, or entertain- 
ment, exhibited by charletans, and their buffoons, in the open 
ſtreer, to gather the croud together. 

The word is French, and ſignifies literally, force-meat or ſtuf- 
fing. It was applied on this ocCafion, no doubt, on account of 
the variety of jeſts, gibes, tricks, &c. wherewith the enter- 
tainment was interlarded. Some authors derive Farce from the 
Latin facetia ; others from the Celtic farce, mockery ; others 

- from the Latin farcire, to ſtuff, 
At preſent, farce is of a little more dignity. It is removed 
from the ſtreet, to the theatre; and inſtead of being performed 
by jack-puddings, to amuſe the rabble, is now acted by our 


comedians, become the eutertainment of the politeſt au- 

diences. : | 

The poets have reformed the wildneſs of the 2 farces; 
comedy. The 


and brought them to the taſte and manner o 
difference between the two on our ſtage, is, that the latter 
keeps to nature and probability ; and in order to that, is con- 
fined to certain laws, unities, c. preſcribed by the ancient 
critics. | 

The former diſallows of all laws, or rather ſets them all 
aſide on occaſion. Its end is purely to pleaſe, or make merry : 
and it ſticks at nothing, which may contribute thereto, how- 
ever wild and extravagant. Hence the dialogue is uſually low, 
the perſons of inferior rank, the fable, or action, trivial or 
ridiculous; and nature, and truth, every where heightened and 
exaggerated, to afford the more palpableridicule. See CoMEDY. 


FARCIN *, Farcy or FAsnioxs, a diſeaſe in horſes, and 


'F 


or Chaps. 
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ſomerimes in oxen, &c. ſomewhat of the nature of a ſcabies, 
or mange. 

'* Geiner derives the word from varices, by changing the © into 

a digamma, or f. 
The farcin is infectious, and ſpreads a true plague. Vegetius 
calls it morbus farciminoſus. It conſiſts in a corruption of the 
blood, which ſhews itſelf in eruptions of hard puſtules, knots 
or ſtrings along the veins, and.in ulcers, which are not cured, 
without great difficulty, by running hot irons into them.---- 
There is a ſpreading farcin, which diffuſes itſelf over the whole 
body; an inner farcy; a ſtringed farcy, &c. | 
The farcy is ordinarily occaſioned by over-heats .and colds, 
ſometimes by ſpur-galling with ruſty ſpurs, ſhaffle-bit, or the 
like; or by the bite of another horſe, infected with it; or if 
in the leg, by cutting, or interfering. _ 
The water-farcin proceeds from a horſe's feeding, on low 
watery grounds, and pits, or holes, where the graſs grows 
above the water ;-for the horſe in picking out the graſs, licks 
up the water, which occaſions him to ſwell under the belly 
The cure is by a red-hor iron. | 

of land, is, according to ſome authors, the fourth, 


according to Noy, only the eighth, part of a yard-land. See 


# 


YARD-LAND, 


© ARDING-Deal, or FAR DIN G-LAxp, in our ancient cuſtoms, | 


ſignifies the fourth part of an acre, now called a rood. See 


ACRE. 


In the Regiſter of writs, we have alſo denariata, obolata, ſoli- 


data, and librata terra, which muſt probably riſe in propor- 


tion of quantity from the farding-deal, as an half-penny, penny, 
ſhilling and pound riſe in value; on which footing obolata, mult 


$ 


be half an acre;-'dewariats, an acre; ſolidata, twelve acres ; 


and [ibrara, twelve-fcore acres.” 


FARE, a voyage or paſſage, 


* Yet we find, wiginta libratas terræ, wel redditus. Reg. fol. 
94. @.' and 248. 5. where librata terra ſhould ſeem to be as 
much as yields xx 2. per annum: and centum' folidatas terra- 
rum tenementorum & redituum, fol. 249. 4. Others hold 
obolata to be but half a perch ; and denariata, a perch. See 

R 1 : . | 

or the money paid for paſſing b 

water, (fc. See PHAROS. | 1 n 

For the fares of hackney' coachmen, watermen, c. ſee 


COACHMAN, c. 


FAR 


'FARINA *, the flower or powder of ſome ſort 


of . 
pulſe ground, and ſifted fromthebran. purer 
RAN, fc. 22 ran. See FLOweR, PuLsz, 
The word is pure Latin, farina, formed of far, corn. 
and far, according to Guichard, com « heat: 
a- üguitping * thing. comes from the Hebrew MN 
F ApS „ among —— is a fine duſt 
the male flowers of plants; which bein 
the female, does the office of a ſperm be — 1 in ay 
nating the ſame. See GENERAT10N, PLANT, and LA. 
The Raving facundans, called alſo the male-duſt and * 
ſeed, is formed and ſecreted in the apices or tops of the l k 
mina; where, when it becomes mature, and copious eno 4 
burſting its capſula, it is ſpilt on the head of the piſtil 2 
thence conveyed to the matrix, or utricle thereof, to fœ 
dify the ova, or female ſeed contained therein. See ST — 
ua a P1STIL, and UTERUs. N 
is duſt, in any one plant, being viewed with a mi 
every particle thereof op of the ſame ite, —4 — 
but in different plants, the figure, ſize, colour TH oF he 
duſt is very different. Some are clear and tranſparent 
eryſtal; as thoſe of the maple, borrage and hemlock : other 
are white, as thoſe of henbane, and balſamins others blue 
as thoſe of flax ; others purple, as of ſome tulips ; Others fleſh- 
coloured, as ſome ſpecies of 1ychnis ; and others red, as thoſe 
of the geum. 2 
It may be obſerved, however, that the colour of the farina 
varies in the ſame ſpecies, according to the colour of the 
2 ; and __ ometimes — farina of the ſame flower is 
of different colours, as is eaſily obſerved i 
a g . | nn. 
he figures of the divers kinds of farinæ are much h 
deſcribe. The moſt general figure is the oval 232 
ſharp at the ends, with one or more channels or furrowsrun- 
ning length-wiſe; ſo that through the microſcope they look 
not unlike the ſtone of a date, a grain of wheat, a coffee-ber- 
ry, or an olive: Such are thoſe of the polygonatum, bugles, 
bryony, tithimal, &'c. Thoſe of the melilot, are cylinders; 
thoſe of the panſey, are priſms with four irregular ſides; thoſe 
of the great conſolida, repreſent two cryſtal globules cloſe- 
ly faſtened to each other; thoſe of the ſycamore, repreſent 
two cylinders, placed acroſs; thoſe of the jonquille are in 
form of a kidney thoſe of the campanulz, paſſion- flower, 
Sc. are nearly round, but unequal in their ſurfaces; thoſe 
of caryophyllus filveſtris are round and cut in facets; thoſe of 
the geranium, and ſome other ſpecies, are round, with a 
kind of umbilicus, or indenture, as in an apple; Bradley ſays, 
they are perforated quite through, like thebead of anecklace, 
which we doubt; thoſe of the caltha, corona ſolis, &c. are 
little globes, ſet with prickles, c. = | 
Of theſe farinæ, ſome are very hard, others ſoft, and eaſily 
broke. They all contain a deal of ſulphurous matters, more 
than the other parts ; whence they are very odorous. Thoſe 
of the lilly, are ſo full of oil, they greaſe the paper they 
are put in, as if it had been oiled. The Farine of molt 
aromatic plants, ſwim in an eflential oil, or ſort of 
liquid turpentine ; others are involved in a dry reſin, as 
thoſe of the lycopodium or muſcus terreſtris clavatus C. B. 
Others, as thoſe of fumitary, are incloſed in a little, viſeid, 
mucilaginous matter; And all, in effect, have ſomething fo 
glutinous, that they ſtick to any thing that touches them; ſo 
that it is difficult to ſeparate them from each other, F 
Some have imagined, that theſe farine were only particles of 
wax or reſin : but the contrary is eaſily proved; for they nci. 
ther diſſolve in water, nor ſpirit, nor oils, even when aſſiſted 


Prepared in 


with fire. 
Mr. Bradley ſuppoſes a magnetic virtue lodged in the farms 
feecundans, or male duſt ; by means whereof, when depoſited 


in the utricle of the female, it draws the nouriſhment from 
the other parts of the plant into the ova, 'or rudiments of the 
fruit, and makes them ſwell. The reality of this virtue, he 
ues from the ſame being found in wax, which is chiefly or 
' wholly gathered hence by the bees. See Wax. _ 
Some, againſt the great uſe of the farms fæcundans in gene- 
ration, may object, that in flowers, which hang downwards, 
as the cyclamen, c. the farina facundans cannot be caſt on 
the orifice of the piſtil.— To which it may be anſwered, that 
the piltils of ſach flowers, hanging lower than the duſty apices 
which ſurround them, the glutinous matter and velvet cover” 
ing the extremity of the piſtil, may be capable of receiving 
and retaining ſome of the Farina as it falls; and without 2 
intromiſſion of the farina, its lodgment on the mouth — Por 
piſtil, may, by virtue of its attractive power, fœcundify t 
in the uterus. | 1 L 
FARM, or FERM, FIRMA, in law, ſignifies a little — wy 
meſſuage, or diſtrict; containing houſe, and land, with 0 — 
conveniences; hired, or taken by leaſe, either in writing, 
parole, under a certain yearly rent. See LEASE. .. 
The in divers parts is called diverſely : In the 23 it 
zack; in Lancaſhire, a fermeholt; in flex, a wike, 00 "i 
In the corrupted Latin, firms ſignified a place _—_ — 
ſhut in: whence, in ſome provinces, Menage obſerves, ar 


call cloſerie, or cloſure, what in others they call farm. Add, 

that we find locare ad firmam, to ſignify to let to farm; pro- 

bably, on account of the ſure hold the tenant here has in com- 
arifon of tenants at will. | 

Spelman, and Skinner, however, chuſe to derive the word 

farm, from the Saxon fearme, or feorme, that is, vicłut, or 

proviſion; by reaſon the country people and tenants anciently 

id their rents in victuals, and other neceſſaries; afterwards 
converted into the payment of a ſum of money. Whence a 
m was Originally a place that furniſhed its owner, or lord 
with proviſions. And among the Normans, they (till diſtin- 
vin between farms that pay in kind, i. e. in proviſions; and 
thoſe which pay in money; calling the former ſimply fermes, 
and the latter blanche ferme, white farm. 

Spelman ſhews, that the word firma anciently ſignified not 

only what we now call a farm, but allo a feaſt, or enter- 

tainment, Which the farmer gave the proprietor, or landlord, 
for a certain number of days, and at a certain rate, in conſi- 
deration of the lands, c. he held of him. 

Thus, fearm, in the laws of king Canutus, is rendered by 

Mr. Lambard, vidtns; and thus we read of reddere firmam 
unins nockis; and, reddebat unum diem de firma; which de- 
note proviſion for a night, and day; the rents about the time 

- of the conqueſt being all reſerved in proviſions: The cuſtom 
whereof is ſaid to have been firſt altered under Henry I. 

We alſo ſay, to farm duties, impoſts, c. The duty of ex- 
ciſe in Scotland is farmed, or let to farm, for 33500 l. per 
annum. See EXCISE. 

FARREATION, FaRREAT To, in antiquity, the fame with 
confarreation. See CONFARREATION, 

FARRIER, a perſon, whoſe office is to ſhoe horſes, and cure 
them when diſeaſed, or lame, See SHOE 1NG, c. 

FARTHING, a ſmall Engliſh copper coin, amounting to one 
fourth of a penny. See Coix. 

It was anciently called fourthing; as being a fourth of the in- 
teger, or penny. See PENNY. 

FASCE, Faſcia, in heraldry. See the article FESSE. 

FASCES, in antiquity, axes tied up together with rods, or 
ſtaves, and bore before the Roman magiſtrates, as a badge of 
their office, and authority. 

Florus, L. i. c. 5. aſſures us, that the uſe of faſces was in- 
troduced by the elder Tarquin, the fifth king of Rome ; and 
were then the mark of the ſovereign dignity. - In after times, 
they were bore before the conſuls. "They had each of them 
twelve, bore by ſo many uſhers, called Lictors. See LIcrok. 
Dionyſ. Halicarn, L. iii. c. 84. 

Others will have Romulus the author of the inſtitution, and 
aſcribe the number twelve, to the number of birds, which 
foretold him his kingdom. Others hold, that he borrowed it 
from the Hetrurians ; and that the number twelve anſwered 


to the twelve nations of Hetruria, who in creating him king, | 


gave him each au officer, to ſerve him as lictor. Silius Itali- 
cus aſcribes their firſt invention to a city of Hetruria, called 
Vetulonia. | 
Theſe faſces conſiſted of branches of elm; in the middle where- 
of was a ſecuris, or ax, the head whereof ſtood out beyond 
the reſt, Plutarch relates the reaſons of this diſpoſition. Pub- 
licola took the ax out of the faſces, as Plutarch aſſures us, to 
remove from the people all occaſion of terror. After the 
. conſuls, the prætors aſſumed the faſces. Cenſorin. de die natal. 
obſerves, that the prætors had only two; though Polybius and 
Plutarch give them fix. Wit 
In the government of the decemviri, it was the practice, at 
firſt, for only one of them to have the faſces. Afterwards, 
each of them had twelve, in the ſame manner as the kings. 
FASCIA, in archite&ure, by the workmen called Facia, Fa- 
cio, or FACE, a broad liſt, fillet, or band; particularly uſed 
in architrayes, and pedeſtals. See ARCHITRAVE, and PE- 
DESTAL, by 
The architrave conſiſts of three faſcie, or bands; thus called 
of Vieruvius, as reſembling ſwaths, called in Latin faſciæ. 
hat author admits no faſciæ in the Tuſcan, and Doric ar- 
; chitrave, i. e. he makes it all plain, without any diviſion, or 
cantoning into parts or faſciæ: But the modern architects take 
_ liberty to differ from him herein. See Tab. Archiz. fig. 28. 
lit. N. See alſo the articles TUSCAN, &c. 
In brick- buildings, the juttiogs ont of the bricks, beyond the 
windows, in the ſeveral ſtories, cxcept the higheſt, are called 
Jia, or faſciæ. | 
_ Theſe are ſometimes plain, and ſometimes moulded; but the 
moulding is only a cim reverſa, or an O G, at the bottom, 
with two plain courſes of bricks over it; then an aſtragal; 
p and laſtiy a boultine. | | 
Tre lata, in anatomy, a muſcle of the leg; called alſo mem- 
Fa avoſus. See MEMBRANOSUS. | 


SCLE, in aſtronomy, two rows of bright ſpots, obſerved on 


Jupiter's body ; appearing like ſwaths, or belts. See Ju- 


PITER, 


the faſeie, or belts of Jupiter, are more lucid than the reſt 


| UiSK, and are terminated by parallel lines. They are 
iwer mes broader, and ſometimes narrower ; nor do they 
W Tu the ſame part of the disk. 


- 
% 
% 


% 


M. Huygens, likewiſe, obſerved a v e kind of faſei 
in Mars; but it was darker than the reſt br disk, 422 
N the middle part thereof. See Mas. | 

FASCIALIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the leg, called alſo 
ſartorins. See SARTORIUS. | 

FASCICULUS, in medicine, a term ſometimes uſed to ex- 
= a certain quantity, or meaſure of herbs. 

Faſciculus is meant ſo much, as may be held in the arm 
when bent, and reſted on the top of the haunch. Phyſicians 
note it in 8 jon by faſc. 

FASCINATION, FASscix Arto, denotes a ſort of witch- 
craft, ſuppoſed to operate by the influence either of the eye, 
or the tongue. See WircucRAFT. | 

* The word is Latin, formed from the Greek, Baomavuy, Which 

ſignifies the ſame. 

Ancient writers diſtinguiſh two ſorts of faſcination; one per- 
formed by looking, or the efficacy of the eye. Such is that 
ſpoke of by Virgil, in his third eclogue: 

Neſcio, quis texeros oculus mibi faſcinat agnos. | 
The ſecond by words, and eſpecially malignant praiſes : Such 
is that mentioned by the ſame poet, in his ſeventh eclogue : 

Ant, ſi ultra placitum laudarit, baccare frontem 

Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. | 
Horace touches on both kinds in his firſt book of epiſtles : 

Non iſtis obliquo oculo mea commoda quiſquam 

Limat, non odio obſcuro, morſuque venenat. 

FASCINES, in fortification, faggors; ſmall branches of trees, 
or bavins, bound up in bundles ; which being mixed with 
earth, ſerve to fill up ditches, to ſcreen the men, make the 
parapets of trenches, c. See Tab. Fortif. fig. 24. 
Some of them are dipped in melted pitch or tar; and being 
ſet = fire, ſerve to burn the enemies lodgments, or other 
works. 


A pitched faſcine is a foot and a half about: A faſcine for de- 
fence, two or three foot. * 
In the corrupt Latin, they uſe faſcenina, faſcennia, and faſci- 


nata, to ſignify the pales, faſcines, &c. to encloſe the 
ancient caſtles, c. 


FASHION *. See Mop, Cusrou, e. | 
* The word is French, fagon, which fignifies making. 

FASHION is particularly uſed among artificers, for the trouble, 
time, and labour, employed in a piece of work ; particu- 
larly any ſilver, or gold utenſil, inſtrument, toy, or the like. 
It is by the fn, that the workmens wages, or ſalary is 
regulated. e paid ſo much a-piece for the faſhion of theſe 
ſpoons; excluſive of the matter, or ſilver. That weaver has 
o much a- piece for the faſbion of the ſtuffs we give him to 
weave. 

Fasn1oNn-Preces, in the ſea language, two pieces of timber, 
which form the breadth of a ſhip, at the ſtern; and are the 
outmoſt timbers of the ſtern, on each ſide, except aloft, 
where the counters are. See STERN. . 

FAST, a ſpaceof time, wherein a perſon takes little, or no food. 
See Foop. 

The advantages of faſting, with regard to health, with extra- 
ordinary inſtances of long faſting, ſee under the article An- 
STINENCE. 

The Bramins never bleed their ſick, but make them faſt in 
lieu thereof. See BRAMIN, 

FasT, is peculiarly uſed for an abſtinence on account of reli- 
gion; or a {pace of time, wherein the church prohibits the uſe 
of food; or at leaſt reſtrains it to certain kinds, and certain 
hours. 

The ſtrict, canonical faſt, only allows of one meal in twen- 
ty four hours. F. Thomaſſin obſerves, that the ancient faſt 
was, to ſup, without dining, 1. e. only to take one meal, and 
that not till after nones : Adding, that to dine, though without 
ſupping, was a breach of the faſt, The practice of the Latin 
church, was to faſt thirty ſix days in the year ; which is, as it 
were, the tithe of the year. COR 

Tertullian wrote an expreſs treatiſe de jejuniis, of faſts; to 
ſupport the new laws of faſting, which the Montaniſts were 
for impoſing. See MONTANIST. ; 
The ancient catholics allowed of no obligatory'or command- 
ed faſts, beſides that preceding Eaſter, fince called Lent; the 
terms of which were to forbear eating till the evening. See 
LENT. | 

The other faſt; obſerved were only of deyotion : Such were 

the fourth and ſixth feriæ, i. e. W rage ( and Fridays. This 

faſt was called Station. Beſides theſe, there were occaſional 
faſts, injoined by the biſhops, c. See FERLE. 

In the book of Hermas, called the Paſtor, the angel tells him, 
the day thou faſteſt, thou ſhalt take nothing but bread and wa- 
ter; and having computed the uſual expences of each day, thou 

- ſhalt lay aſide ſo much for the widow, the orphan, or the poor. 

In the ſame paſſage, the faſt is called Station, and the perſon 
who faſted, is enjoined to begin early in the morning to retire 
to prayer. See STATION. 
St. Fructuoſus, Fleury tells us, going to ſuffer, ſome people, 
out of a principle of charity, offered him drink, to ſupport 
him; but he refuſed it, ſaying, it is not yet time to break 
faſt; for it was but ten in the morning, and it was Friday, 
| | 8k Station- 
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FASTERMANS, or FAST1NG-MEN 


FAS 


Station-day. Which ſhews the exactneſꝭ of the primitive chri- 
2 in this point; and that drinking was held breaking of 

. f 
—_ introduced the xerophagy into faſts; that is, the uſe of 
dried fruits for their meals; and made a practice of abſtaining 
not only from all meats, and wines, but alſo from ſucculent 
fruits, for the whole twenty-four hours: and ſome reduccd 
themſelves to bread and water. But this was more than was 
. cqmmanded, See XEROPHAGY 
The practice of faſting is more ancient than chriſtianity. The 
Iſraelites faſted often, and had their ſtated faſt-days. The day 
of attonement, which they called Kippatim, was a day of 
faſting, injoined in Leuit. xxiii. 27, c. Some will have 
this the day St. Paul refers to in Adds xxvii. 9. The Jews had 
likewiſe faſts, inſtituted by precept of the ſynagogue : ſuch 
were thoſe of the fourth, fifth, and tenth of the month, 
mentioned by Zechariah vii. 3. and viii. 19. 

The heathens adopted the fime cuſtom, in all probability, 
from the people of God, though their religion inclined them 
more to feaſting, than to Faſting; as appears from rhe long 
liſt of feaſts, enumerated under the article FEAST. 

Yet they faſted in the Eleuſinia; as appears from Arnobius, 
and Clemens Alexand. See Saltnaſius, p. 150. and Scaliger, 
Poetic. |. i. c. 32. 

The faſt: of the Calogeri are fb ſevere, that they remain ſeven 
days without eating at all. For the faſts of the Greeks, ſee 
Spon. Voyag. p. ii. 

The Turks are 6 ſcrupulons'on the point of faſting, that 
they will nor ſd much as take the ſmell of any perfume, by 
the noſe. They hold that odours themſelves break faſt, It 
they bathe, it is forbid to put the head under water, for fear 
of ſwallowing any of it: and as for women, they are forbid 
to bathe at all on faſ#-days, for a reaſon peculiar to the ſex, 

qg. d. homines hahentes, 
was uſed in our ancient cuſtoms, for men of repute, and 
ſubſtance ; or rather for pledges, ſureties, or bonds-rmen, 
who, according to the Saxon polity, were faſt bound to an- 
ſwer for one anothers peaceable behaviour. Sce DECENNA. 
FASTI, in antiquity, the Roman calendar; wherein the ſeve- 
ral days of the year, with their feaſts, games, and other ce- 
remonies, were expreſſed. See CALENDAR. 


The Romans had their For ch and leſſer faſti. The great 


fat were called, the fuſti of the magiſtrates; and rhe leſſer, 
the faſt: calendares. 
The FXSTI calendaves, which were, what was properly, and 
er called faſti, are defined by Feſtus Pompeius to be 
s, commining a deſctiption of the whole year; 1. e. e- 
emerides, or diaries, diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral kinds of days, 
eſti, Proſeſti; Faſti, Nefaſti, &c. See FEsri, Sc. 
The author hereof was Numa, who committed the care and 
ditec hon of the faſti to the Pontifex Maximus; whom the peo- 
ple uſed to go and conſult on every occafion. This cuſtom 
d till the year of Rote 550. when C. Flavius, ſecretary of 
the pontifices, expoſed in the torum a liſt of all the days, where- 
on it was lawful ro work; which was fo acceptable to the 
people, that they made him Curule Edile. Liv. I. K. c. 


6. 

Theſe leſſer fafti, or faſti calendares, were of two kinds: wr- 
bani, and ruſtici.---The faſti urbaui, or faſti of the city, were 
thoſe, which obtained, or were obſerved in the city. Some 
will have them thus called, by reaſon they were expoſed publicly 
in divers parts of the city; though by the divers inſcriptions, 
or gravings thereof on antique ſtones, one would imagine, 
that private perſorts had them likewiſe in their houſes. It was 
theſe faſti urbani Ovid undertook to illuſtrate, and comment 
on, in his faſtorum; whereof we have the fix firſt books ſtill 
remaining; the fix laſt, if ever they were wrote, being tot. 
'Belides Ovid, feveral other authors had undertook the fame 
ſubject, particutarly L. Cincius Alimentatus, Fulvius Nobi- 
lior, Maſurius Sabinus, Cornelius Labeo, C. Licinianus, and 
Nifus: Of all dee e makes mention, in his 
Sutuen. and preſetves fragments of each; befides a work of 
one Bæbius Marcus, entitled, Dr Faftis ditbzs, quoted by Ful- 
gentivs, De Prifco ſtrmone. 
In the greater FASri, or fafti-of the mayiftrates, were expreſ- 

fed the feveral feaſts, wich every ching relating to the gods, 
religion, and the magiſtrates; the emperors, their birthdays, 
offices, days confecrated to them ; and feaſts, and cere- 
monies eſtabfimed in their honvor, or for their proſperity, 


. | 

With a number of fuch circumſtances, did flattery, at tength 
ſwell the fff: ! whence'they became denominated #7427, to 
diſtinguich "them from the bare cnlendar, or fai 'calenda- 
res. | 
In the FasrI ici, or country faft;, werte exprefſdd, the ſe- 
veral days, feat "We. to be &bſerved by the countty:peo- 
ple; for as thefe were taken up in riftitig the groumds, fewer 
feaſts, ſacrifices, ceremonies, and ho days werte injoĩneſthem, 
than the inhabitants of cities: atid they had (orne peculiarones, 
not obſerved at Rome. = ere 

Thoſe ruſtic *fafti contained ſſttie mote than the eetemo- 
nies of the extends, nones, and ides; "the fairs, ſigns' of the 
z,, increaſe and decreuſe of the days; the tutelary 


ods of each month, and certain directions for works 

R — be r each — 4 a TO 

Asrt, was alſo a chronicle, or er of time, wherein 
ſeveral years were denoted by the reſpeQive confals, with * 
principal events that happened during their conſulates : called 
alſo faſt: conſulares, or conſular faſti. 

Onuphrius Panvinius, Pighius, and Janſſen d Almelooye, 
have given us the faſti conſuleres; the two firſt, with 1 

and learned comments, wherein are expreſſed, not on] 
the conſuls, but alſo the dictators, magiſtri equitum, triumph? 
and ovations. Pighins even adds as many of the other of. 
cers, as he conld find, viz. prators, tribunes, Ec. DAI. 

7 melooyen confines — — ES alone, 

AST1, is ſtill applied to the ives, and public record 
wherein are kept hiſtorical memoirs of public, and remarks” 
ble things befallen a people. 

In the like ſenſe, the martyrology is called the ſacred faſt; of 
the church. See MARTYROLOGY. 

The 17 Du Londel has compiled the faffi of Louis le 
Grand, c. | 

FasT1, or dies ſaſti, alſo denoted court-days. See Day. 
The word faſt, faſtorum, is formed of the verb far; 10 
ſpeak ; by reaſon, during thoſe days the courts were c 
cauſes might be heard, and the 1 was allowed fari 10 
pronounce the three words, do, dico, addico: the other Days, 
wherein this was prohibited, were called Ne- faſti. Thus Oxid 

Ilie Nefaſtus erit per quem tria verba f lentur, 5 

Faſtus erit per quem lege licebit agi. | 
Theſe dies fafti were noted in the calendar, by the letter F 
But obſerve, that there were ſome days, ex parte faſti, partly 
faſts, partly Nefaſti, i. e. juſtice might be diſtributed at cer. 
tain ſeaſons of theday ; and at others not. Thefe days wee 
culled nter. They were marked in the calendar thus, F. 
P. Faſtus primo, where juſtice might be demanded during the 
firſt part of that day. | 

FASTIDIUM ibi. See the article NAusEA. 

FASTIGIUM, in architecture, the ſame with Pediment. See 
PEDIMENT. 

FAT, in an animal body, a white, ojly, ſulphurous ſubſtance, 
collected in little membranous loculi, or cells, in divers parts 
of the body; ſerving to keep the parts warm, and to ſoften 
and temper the'ſharp ſalts in the maſs of blood. See Apes. 
Phyſictans diſtinguiſh two kinds of fat; the firſt, called in 
Latin pingaeds, and in Engliſh, abſolutely, and by way of 

"eminence, far, is a ſoft, lax, whitiſh, or rather yellowiſh, oily 
matter, which is eaſily melted ; found immediately under the 
cutis, incloſed in little bags, called cellulz adipoſe, adhering 
to the puter ſurface of a membrane, called adipuſa, all over 
the body, except on the forehead, eye-lids, penis, and ſcro- 
tum. See AmD1posF. 

This far is nothing but the oily of the aliment, or chyl 
ſeparated from the arterial blood, by the adipoſe glands, 
carried by peculiar ducts to the membranous cells; whence it 
is tranſmitted again to the blood by the veins. 

Dr. Grew takes it to be a coagulum of the oily parts of the 
blood, made, either by ſome of its own ſaline parts, or by 
the nitrous particles of the air mingled therewith in the lungs; 
which ſentiment'is confirmed by an experiment of that lear- 
ned perſon, who made an artificial fat, by only mixing oil 
of olives with ſpirit af nitre'for ſome days. And hence 
it is, that divers animals, as conies, hares, c. grow fat in 
winter, and particularly in ſeyere froſty weather; the. ait 
then abounding moſt in nitre. Hence alſo it is, that the 
fat of land animals, is much firmer than that of fiſhes; the 
watry element containing lefs nitrous matter than the 
air. 

In ſome ſubjects the cellulz are ſo full and diſtended, that the 
fat is above an inch thick; in others they ate atmoſt flat; and 
in emaciated ſubjects, inſtead of fat, we find a ſort of flac- 
cid trarfparent fabſtance, which is nothing but the bare men- 
brane; the cells being all exttanſted. © 

The ſecond kind of Far, called adeps, ſebum, ſerum, and 
ſometimes axapzia, is ' whiter, harder, more' brittle, and leſs 
eaſy to Tiquify than the former; being found in the cavities of 
he abdomen, omentum, tc. See Avers, AXUNGIA, O- 
MENTUM, Fe. | FLY 
The far of both kinds ferve as 2 natural balſam, to preſerve 
the body; and by mixing with, and erveloping the ſalts where- 
with the blood and ſerum are highly ſaturated, keeps themirom 
Fling: and cortoding the parts of the body through wt 
they paſs. hoc | 3 | 
It is thought Bkewiſe, am not withont probability, to make 3 
. art or hs nouriſhment * our bg 155 ee 
the furreſt perſons, falling into an atrophy, ally 1 
their far, which is always quite expended in es, before 
rhe dle becomes fal. 4 Shad; 5 

Tee much Jar is ufually attended with heavineſs, and pol 

ſineſs, not only from the unwieldineſs of an overgrown 3 

nor from the ftuffing of the cavities and thorax alone, ni 1 

2 vobſtructs * expanfion of Ws. oh 1 8 

Jungs, produces a Ea, Or an orxthopnœa,; v 4 

likewiſe probable, tit the abundance of fatty, or e. 
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ned into the blood, and implicating the mare 
len returner diner the neveffiry feoretions 


ſubtle and active parts, may the neceflary ſecretions in 


| 2 0 animals, for the generality, is not reckoned good 
food; as being hard of digeſtion, and producing a thick, viſcid 
chyle. But it is of good yſe in medicine. - 
Calves fat is uſed in pomatum: and unguents ; being reſo- 
lotive and emollient.---That of hogs and boars, has the ſame 
valities, and is ſtrengthening beſides. Deer reaſe is good 
T fortit nerves, againſt the rheumatiſm, ſciatica, gout, 
of ures, Haves greaſe, applied externally, promotes 
dieeſtion, and a ſuppuration of abſceſſes.---That of rabbitt, is 
nervous, and reſolutive,----T hat of cocks, and hens, reſolves 
and ſoftens indurations.-—That of geeſe, has the ſame qualities; 
and likewiſe abates hemorrhoids, aſſuages pains in the ear, 
being applied within the ſame ; and opens the belly, being 
taken inward! .---Fels fat is eſteemed good againſt the hæ- 
morrhoids and deafneſs; to take away pits of the ſinall-pox, 


and to make the hair grow.---That of the zroxz, beſide its 


7 being emollient, is 8 


in diſeaſes of the anus, and ulcers of 


vat, alſo expreſſes a large 
7 and maltſters is uſed to meaſure malt for expedition; 
containing a quarter, or eight buſhels. See Marr. 
Far is likewiſe a veſſel, or pan of lead, uſed in the making (alt, 
ALT. 
FATE, FATUM, in a general ſenſe, denotes an inevitable ne- 
ceſiity, depending on ſome ſuperiour cauſe. 
Fate is a term much uſed among the ancient philoſophers. It 
is formed 4 fando, from {peaking ; and primarily implies the 
fame with effarmm, viz. a word, or decree, pronounced by 
God; or a fixed ſentence, whereby the Deity has preſcribed 
the order of things, and allotted every perſon, what ſhall 
befal him. ; f 
The Greeks call it, 6 Uα⁰ννε uaſi 610er, neu, a Chain or 
neceflary ſeries of things, indiſſolubly linked together; and the 
moderns, providence. bee PROVIDENCE. 
But beſides this ſenſe of the word, wherein it is uſed, ſome- 
times to denote the connexion of cauſes in nature, and ſome- 
times in the divine appointment; the word fate has a further 
intention; being uſed to expreſs, I know not what neceſſity, 
ot eternal deſignation of things, whereby all agents, both ne- 
ceſſaty, and voluntary, are ſwayed, and directed to their ends. 
See NECESSITY. 
Authors divide fate into aſtrological and foical. 
Aſtrological FATE, denotes a neceflity of things and events, 
ariſing from the influence, and poſitions of the heavenly bodies, 
which give law, both to the elements, and mixed bodies, and 
to the wills of men. 
In which ſenſe is the word often uſed by Mauilius : Certum 
eſt & inevitabile fatum; materieque datum eft cgi, ſed cogere 
ſtellis. See ASTROLOGY. | 
Stoical FATE, or fatality, is defined by Cicero, an order, or ſeries 
of cauſes, wherein cauſe being linked to cauſe, each produces 
other; and thus all things flow from the one,prime cauſe. 
Chryſippus defines it a natural fovarjable Gccefſion of all 
things ab etermo, each involving other. 
To this fate they ſubje& the very gods. Thus the poet: 
The parent of all things mate laws at the begjnging, by 
which he not only binds other things, but "himſelf. So Se- 
neca: Eadem neceffitas & deo: e Lrevocabilis diuina 
pariter by humana — vehit.---Tpſe ille omnium couditorts7 
rector ſcripſit guidem fata, fed ſeguitur: ſerpel ſeripſtt, emper 
X | | 


er. 
his eternal ſeries of eauſes, the poets call A. and parcie, 
or deſtinies. See STOICISM. | 
Fate, is divided by ſome latet. authors, into phyſical, and divine. 
Phyfical Fare, is an order, and ſeries of natural cauſes, appro- 

ted to their effects. 

his feries is neceffary; and the neceſſity is natural. The 
principle, or foundation of this fate, is natpre, gr the power 
and manner of acting, which God ori jnally gave to the ſe- 
veral bodies, elements, mixts, c. By this fate it is, that 
fire warms; bodies communicate motion to each gther; the 
= and moon E tides, N * And the N 
Jate, ate all events, and omega in univerſe; 
except ſuch as — the "Ba will. See ON 
Divine FATE, is what we more uſually call grovidexce. See 
PROVIDENCE. = 
Plato, in bis Phado, includes both theſe jp one definigiop ; 
28 intimating, that they were one aud the ſame thing active- 
1y and paffavely conſidered: Thus, Fatum 4ſt ratio guedam 
Arina, lexque nature comes, que tranſart negugaf, Auippe 4 
eazjapendens, que ſuperior fit guilaſpis npedimentss. Though 
that of Beerhzzes ſcems the clearer, and more zult : Tatum, fays 
be, eſt inherens rebus mobilibus dipofitio, her guam Providentia 


ſus nectit ordinibus.— 8 
FATHER. pater, a term of relation, denoting A, 


n ho 
1 a child, either male or female. See SON, and $2 


| 


FATHER, is alſo a title f hovaur, given 


Among the ancient Romans, the fathers of three. childre; 
Ne rr lowed F By wy 

a father imited power oyer 
* fe, afa Chu, an abſolute one power oyer his 
prive FATHER, is he who takes the children of ſome other, 
and owns them as his 4 7 7 1 e 
Patative FATHER, is he who is gn reputed, or ed 


125 
father ; ne reputed, Or ſuppo 
ire Joſeph was pararipe Jaber of gur Saviour. See 
At ur. ATHER i 9 6 A 

F BASTARD, ER, is he who has illegitimate children. See 
ATHER-1in-law is ſon ed 
children by a hems uband, f to 3 Woman, Who has 


FATHER, is alſo uſed in theolog 7 
Trinity, See PERSON, and As EPS Fe 
God the Father, is the proper Father of Jeſus Chriſt ; Frich 
regard to meu, he is called heavexly Farber. See Gon, an 


FATHER, is alſo uſed in a figyrati | 
and ſpiritual occaſions. 1 . 4. ente, on divers maral, 


pplied to the patriarchs ; 
as we ſay, Adam was the father of 1 8 Ab: 
ham, the father of the faithful, Fe, See PATRIARCH, 


In an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, FarnExs, denote the ancient prelates 
and doQors of the church. See Doctor. at 4 


The fathers aſſembled ax the council of Nice: 


e + 5 Ally A 


The fathers, ſay Meſſieurs de Port Rojal, ate the proper 


interpreters of the goſpel; and are oply honoured with hat 
facred appellation, as their works are, in ſorye meaſure, n 


ey, or iuheritance, left che faichful, as their proper Sil. 
Scaliger obſerves, that the fathers were pegple, but not 


learned ones. Io which St. 1d ſubjains, chat when 
;, he loſes A great part of 


< 


a may comes to wok ear 5 1 1. 
that yeneration, Which time and apinian bad procured them: 
the great diſtance between them and us, e 
much greater, than they are. | 

The fathers, Cl: 


ays the Tame aythor, had i ian and 
vivacity of mind, than buche ; ad good 195 1 ey 
gave altogether into 0 anc e brilliant go an 


exceſs. Juſtueſs of miud was a ching ahey yalued tf es 
the leaſt on. 7 


nitaries of the church. The ri wr tide tele 
lord biſhop of, e. e Allo REVERENCE. 


e. 
ITLE, 


FATHER, is alſo pplic 4 IRAN 6 ABBOT. 
ce 


The father general ; father provincial, .cxproyigcial ; r 
Prior, ſub-prior; father Jefiuior la the rar 0 85 
father guardian, ip ahax gf the Frapikaus 5 father Sauger, 
among the Minims, 7 

FATHERS, is alſo applied plurally to all congregatians of ec- 
oma her regular, or ſecular,---As, the fathers Cor- 


deliers, Capuchins, Auguſtins, bins, Sc. The fathers 
ſui uhers of , tes, jigs, at th 
Jeſu e Pays, Tenn, fg 


DROTHER. EY; 
FATHERS, is alſo uſed for perſons venerable for their age, qua- 
Jt, or the ſerv ices e e e EY 8 

us, at Rome, the Jenatars were £alles 1 fathers, 
Arbe e. dee Cox sch. Sec alſo SENATORS. 
FATHIMIF 8, or FATHEMITES, the deſcengangs of o- 
met, by Fathimah, or fathewgh, his daughter. 
The dynaſty of Fatbimites, that is, riaces deſcending in a 
direct line from Ali, and achim his wife, Mabamgt's daughter, 
commenced in Africa, in the year of the Hegira, 296 ; of 
he Fathunies afterwards capquere Feng. and eſtabliſned 
mſelves therein, in Quality of Caliphs. See; , 
be Faubimites of Egypt, ended in Ard, in 4he-year,of 
Hegira, 567; a6$ years alter heir ha eſtablimmeat in Africa ; 


| , after the conqueſt of Egypt. Wu. 
FA. 0 M, a long „eontainiag fix fegt; token from 
the utmoſt extent of both arms, when ſtretched jute right 


ee i ly ae, eee he len of 
1 he fatham is chief At ea, m AE | 
cables, and other NS with the nt LoL ings of 


the ſea: alſo in: mines, Quarries, wells, and works of fortifi- 


cation. = 
There are three kinds g 374 agoginmodated to the diffe- 
f N of veſſels. 4.5 firſt, WH . 


* 1 Ws | EM RE — 
contains ; be middle, or that ot merchant ſhips, 
five feet, ad ah a the e . in fluyts, fly- 
bogts, and. other fſning- „only nve = 
Feruon is alfp wich in ven countries, particularly Italy, 
for the common yard, or ell, whereby things are ordinarily 
meaſured, in cammerce. See YARD, apd ELL. ; 
Jv which ſenſe. it is more commonly called brace, or braccio, 
TNESS —— — or the ſtate of a perſon 
F 'y an . ici 4 ö 3 2 L k 
too much Joaded with 2 fat. See .CarPULENCY, 


FATUARI, 


FLESH, and FAT. 
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FAU 


PATUARII, in antiquity, were perſons, who appearing in- 
| ſpired, foretold things to come. See PROPHET. 
he word is formed of Fatua, wife of the god Faunus, who 

was ſuppoſed to inſpire women with the knowledge of futu- 
rity; as Faunns himſelf did the men.—-Fatua, had her name 
from fari, q. d. vaticinari, to propheſy. 

FATUUS 1gnis, a kind of fiery meteor, popularly called ill- 
with-a-wiſp. See METEOR. 
The Ignis fatunt is a vapour, ſhining without heat; and is 
there not the ſame difference between this vapour, and flame, 
as between rotten wood, ſhining without heat, and burning 
coals of fire? Newt. Opt. p. 316. See HEAT, and Lior. 

FAUCON, or FALcox, a ſmall piece of cannon, whoſe dia- 
meter is 2 4 inches; weight, 750 pound; length, 7 foot; 
load, ut T1 ſhot, 2 4 inches diameter; and 2 + pound 
weight. See CANNON. 


' FAUCONET, or Farcoxtr, a very ſmall piece of ord- 


nance, whoſe diameter at the bore is 2 4 inches; weight, 400 
pounds; length, 6 foot; load, 1 4 pound; ſhort, ſomething 
more than two inches diameter; and 1 4 pound weight. See 
CANNON, and ORDNANCE. 
FAVISSA *, among antiquaries, a hole, pit, or vault under 
nd, wherein is kept ſomething of rare value. 
* The word ſeems formed of foviſa, a diminutive of fovea, 
pit or ditch. 
The faviſſa, according to A. Gellius, and Varro, was much 
the ſame, with what the ancient Greeks and Romans called 
dcoxupoc, theſaurus ; and what in ſome of the modern churches 
is called archives and treaſury. 
In the capitol there were divers faviſſe. They were ſubter- 
raneous places, walled, and vaulted; having no entrance, or 
gh, but by a hole a-top, which was ſtopped up with a huge 
one. 
They were chiefly deſtined for keeping the old, worn ſtatues, 
and other ancient moveables, formerly uſed in the temple; fo 
religiouſly did that peogle reſpect, and preſerve whatever was 
conſecrated. Catulus would have lowered the floor of the 
capitol ; but that the faviſſæ prevented him. 
Feſtus, however, gives us a different account of the faviſſæ. 
According to that author, they were wells, or pits of water, 
near the temples, and for the uſe thereof :j The ſame with 
what the Greek called ud, navel, as being round, c. 
Gellius likewiſe gives them the name of ciſterns, as well as 
Feſtus; but it is apparently for no other reaſon, than that 
they bore a reſemblance thereto in figure. 
In effect, the two notions are pretty eaſily reconciled : It be- 
ing certain, that the treaſuries of ſome of the ancient Greek 
temples were ciſterns, or reſervoirs of water, wherein people 
uſed to waſh themſelves, before they entered the temple. 
FAUNALIA *, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the Romans, 
in honour of the god Faunus. See FEAST. 

»The deity Faunus,. to whom the ſolemnity was devoted, and 
from whom it was denominated, was the ſame among the Ro- 
mans, with the Pan of the Greeks. See Favuns. 

The faunalia were held on the day of the nones of Decem- 
ber, i. e. on the fifth day of that month. The principal ſa- 
crifice was a roe-buck ; or rather, according to Horace, a 
_ attended with libations of wine, and burning of in- 
L. 
It was p ly a country feſtival; being performed in the 
fields and villages with peculiar joy and devotion. 
Horace gives us a very gay deſcription thereof, in the xviiith 
ode of his 3d book. 
Tener pleno cadit hadus anno ; 
Larga nec deſunt Veneris ſodali 
Vina crateræ: vetus ara multo 
| Fumat odore. _ 
Struvius, in his Roman calendar, marks the feaſt of Faunus 
on the day of the ides of February, which is the 1 3th day of 
that month; and the faunalia he places on the 5th of the ides 
of mber, or the ꝙth of that month. And in c. ix. he 
ſhews, that there 11 were two faunalia; the one in Fe- 
„mentioned by Ovid, Faſt. L. ii. ver. 193; the other, 
on 3 of December, mentioned by Horace, in the place 
juſt cited. 
FAUNS, Faux, among the ancients, were a ſpecies of demi- 
ods inhabiting the foreſts ; called allo Silvers, ſilvan;. See 


PANES. 
The reaſon was, that there were ſeveral Faust and 
1 though all deſcended from one principal one. Thus 


Au quas ſemides Dryades, Faunigue bicornes 
. - Namine contactas attonnere ſuo. © | 


— 


FEA 


The Romans called them far, ficarii, and fe 
The denomination ficarii ES fon dam de 1 
ens, fic is, a fig, as ſome have imagined; but from fcu- fei 
a ſort of fleſhy tumor, or excreſdence, growing on the * 
lids, and other parts of the body; with which the fans were 
repreſented. See Ficus. 
Though the faumt were held for demi- gods; yet were they ſi 
poſed to die, after a long life. Arnobius ſhews, that their 
ther, or chief, faumus himſelf, only lived 120 years. 

FAVOUR, in commerce, See the article Gzx ace. 

FAUSSE-BRAYE, in fortification, anelevation of earth, ty 

or three fathoms broad, round the foot of the rampart on the 
outſide, defended . by a parapet which parts it from the berme, 
and the edge of theditch : irs uſe is for defence of the ditch 
The fauſſe-braye is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called Che. 
min des rondes, & Baſſe enceinte. 
It is of little uſe where ramparts are faced with wall becauſe 
of the rubbiſh which the canon beats down into it. F or this 
reaſon, engineers will have none before the faces of the ba. 
ſtions, where the breach is commonly made; becauſe the ruins 
falling, the faxſſe-braye makes the aſcent to the breach theeaj. 
er: betides, that what flies from the faces kills the ſoldiers 
placed to defend it. 

FAWN, among hunters, is a buck, or doe, of the firſt year: 
or the young one, of the buck's breed, in its firſt year. Se 
Buck-HUNTiNG. | 

FEALTY, an oath taken at the admittance of every tenant, to 
be true to the lord, of whom he holds his land. 

Fealty is uſually mentioned as ſynonymous with homage ; but 
it differs from it, as homage conſiſts in taking an oath, when 
the tenant comes to his land; and is done but once; being 
an obligation, which is permanent, and binds for ever; which 
fealty does not. See HOMAGE. 
They differ alſo in the manner of the ſolemnity ; for the oath 
of homage is taken by the tenant kneeling ; but that of fealty 
is taken ſtanding, and includes fix things, which are comptiſed 
— — words, incolume, tutum, utile, honeſtum, facile, poli- 
He. , F | 
Incolume, that he do no bodily injury to the lord: zxtzm, that 
he do him no ſecret injury in any thing, which is for his de- 
fence; as in his houſe, or caſtle: honeſtum, that he do him 
no injury in his reputation: tile, that he do not damage him 
in his poſſeſſions: facile, and poſſibile, that he male it eaſy, 
and not difficult for the lord to do any good, which otherwiſe 
4 might do.---A1l which is likewiſe compriſed in Leg. Hes. 
cap. F. 
He that holds land by this only oath of fealey, holds in the free- 
eſt manner; for all, even thoſe that have fee, hold per fidem 
& fiduciam, that is, by fealty at the leaſt. 
This fealty is alſo uſed in other nations; as in Lombardy, and 
Burgundy. 
Indeed, as the very firſt creation of this tenure grew from the 
love of the Lord towards his followers ; ſo did it bind thete- 
nant to fidelity; as appears by the whole courſe of the feuds; 
and the breach thereof is loſs of the fee. 
Hottoman, in his commentaries de verbis feudalibus, (hews 3 
double fealty: one general, to be performed by every ſubject 
to his prince; the other ſpecial, required only of ſuch, as in 
9 of their fee, are tied by this oath towards their lords. 
e read of both in the Grand cuſtomary of Normandy, Cc. 
Fealty ſpecial; is with us performed, either by freemen, or vil- 
lains. The form of both, ſee aun Ed. II. in theſe words: 
When a freeman ſhall do fealty to his lord, he ſhall hold his 
right hand upon a book, and ſhall ſay thus: Hear you, my 
lord K. that I, P. ſhall be to you, both faithful and true, 
and ſhall owe my fealty to you, for the land that I hold of 
« you, on the terms aſſigned. So help me Gop, and all his 
« faints,”---When a villain ſhall do fea/ty to his lord, he (hall 
hold his right hand over the book, and ſay thus: Hear Jou, 
« my lord A. that I, B. from this day forth, unto you {ball 
© be true and faithful, and ſhall owe you feslty, for the 
that I hold of you in villainage, =s ſhall bejuſtified by you 
in body and goods. So help me Gop, and all the 
«* ſaints.” 1 | | $330 
FEAST, or FESTIVAL, a church- ſolemnity, or rejoicing, in 
honour of God, or a ſaint. 
The word is formed of the Latin fam, which ſome derive 
a feriari, to keep holiday; others from the Greek ia, T 
feaſt, or entertain, of zr, hearth, fire. | of 

Feaſts, and the ceremonies thereof, have made great part of 

the religion of almoſt all nations, and ſeQs : witneſs thoſe 

the Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, Chriſtians, and Mahometans: 

Feaſts, among us, are either immoveeble, or moveable. 

Immoveable FEASTS, are thoſe conſtantly celebrated on ant, 

day of the year: The principal are, Chriſtmas-day, ot p 

Nativity; the Circumcition, Epiphany, Candlerals, 0r -# 

Purification ; Lady-Day, or the Annunciation, called alſo the 

Incarnation, and Conception; All Saints, and All you's i 

Beſides the days of the ſeveral Apoſtles, St. Thomas, 8 

Paul, Ec. which wich us are feaſts, though not ferie. - 

each feaſt under be grapes is ATIVITY, CIRCUMCIS! 


Moveable FEASTS are 


F 


thoſe, which are not confined to the 
ſame day of the year. Of theſe the principal is Eaſter 
which gives law to all the reſt ; all of them following, an 

keeping their proper diſtance therefrom : Such are, Palm- 
Sunday, Good-Friday, Aſh-Wedneſday, Sexageſima, Aſcen- 
ſion- day, Pentecoſt, and Trinity-Sunday. See EASTER, SExa- 
cESIMA, PENTECOST, T'rINITY, c. 2 

Beſides theſe feaſts, which are general, and enjoined by the 
church, there are others, local and occaſronal, enjoined by the 
magiſtrate, or voluntarily ſet on foot by the people: Such are 
the days of thankſgiving for delivery from wars, plagues, c. 


Such alſo are the vigils, or wakes, in commemoration) of the 


:cations of particular churches. See V1G1L, Tc. 
5 Romons bad abundance of ſtated feaſts, in honour of 
their deities and heroes: Such were the Saturnalia, Cerealia, 
Lupercalia, Liberalia, Neptunalia, Conſualia, Portumnalia, 
Vulcania, Palilia, Divalia, c. See SATURNALIA; Sc. 
They had alſo feaſts, inſtituted occaſionally, as Carmentalia, 
Quirinalia, Terminalia, Floralia, Compitalia, Lemuria, Ver- 
nalia: Beſides other moveable, and occaſional ones; as to give 
thanks to the gods for benefits received; to implore their aſ- 
ſiſtance, or to appeaſe their wrath, Ac. as the Paganalia, Fe- 
ralia, Bacchanalia, Ambarvalia, Amburbalia, Suovetaurilia ; 
and divers others, particularly denominated fer: ; as Semen- 
tinz, Latinæ, c. See each feaſt and feria in its proper place, 
SATU&NALIA, LUPERCALIA, SEMENTINE, Sc. 
Thele feaſts were divided into days of ſacrifice, and days of 
feaſting or banquetting ; days of games, and days of reſt or 
feriz. See GAMES, SACRIFICES, c. ; . 
There being but little hiſtory wrote, or at leaſt publiſhed in 
thoſe days, one end of feaſts, was to keep up the remem- 
brance of things in lieu of reading and books. 
The principal feafts of the Jews were, the feaſt of trumpets, 
that of the expiation, of tabernacles, of the dedication, of the 
paſſover, and of pentecoſt. See Feaſt of ExpiaTiON, Ta- 
BERNACLES, PASSOVER, c. | ; 
FAST is alſo uſed for a banquet, or a ſumptuous meal, with- 
out any immediate view to religion. . 
The uſe of the word in this ſenſe, ariſes hence, that a part 
of the ceremony of many of the ancient feſtivals, both thoſe 
of the heathens, and the agapea of the chriſtians, was good 
eating: though M. Huet chuſes to derive the word from fe- 
ſtinare, which in an ancient Latin verſion of Origen's com- 
ment on Matthew, ſignifies zo feaſt. It venieus illuc Feſus 
feſtinet cum diſcipulis ſms. 
In all antiquity, both ſacred and profane, ſacrifices were little 
more than religious feaſts. See SACRIFICE. f 
It has been often obſerved by authors, that there is no nation 


in the world comes near the Engliſh in the magnificence of] 


their feaſts, Thoſe made at our coronations, inſtalments 
conſecrations, c. tranſcend the belief of all foreigners : and 
yet it is allowed, that thoſe now in uſe are no way compara- 
ble to thoſe of our forefathers. ; 

The Perſians never diſcourſe, and deliberate of their moſt im- 


F fours affairs, but in the middle of their feaſts.--- 


that the growth of feathers are not perfi 


ATHER, Pluma, that 
by which they are enabl 
alſo BIRD. : 
Feathers make a conſiderable article in commerce, particular- 
ly thoſe of the oſtrich, heron, ſwan, peacock, gooſe, c. for 
plumes, ornaments of the head, filling of beds, writing pens, 
tc. See Prunus, &c. : 

Some of our lateſt naturaliſts contend for feathers being a ſpe- 
cies of plants, as having the two great characters of vegeta- 
bles, c. that they grow, and are not ſenſible. They add, 
ormed with leſs appa- 


t in birds which covers them, and 
to fly. See Wing, FLYING, See 


ratus than that of plants; and that they have all the eſſential 
or characteriſtic parts thereof, as a root, ſtem, branches, and 
leaves, See PLANTS. | 

Others take feathers to be that on birds, which leaves are on 
trees. Leaves. EE. 

Others ſeem to be nearer to nature, in making feathers to be 
what hairs are on other animals. See HAIR: ; 
Others will have feathers a ſort of zoophytes, or plant-ani- 
mals; ſuch as the fetus. is in the womb. Accordingly, in 
feathers, eſpecially thoſe of unfledged birds, the ſtem, or quill, 


is found full of blood; which argues, that there is ſome um- 
bilical nodus, whereby the firſt rudiment of the feather was 
connected to the extreme fibres, 1. e. to the veins and arte- 
ries of the bird. | : 
In effect, feathers ſeem only productions and expanſions of 
the laſt extreme fibtillæ of the cutis; and hence, upon ſtrip- 
ping off the cutis, the feathers are likewiſe taken away : juſt 
d leaves and fruit follow, upon peeling the bark off a tree. 
d, that feathers as well as hairs, ariſe out of pores in the 
cuts; which pores are not meer apertures, or foramina, but 
1 kind of vaginulæ, wove of the fibres of the skin; which 
ray wan in the oſcula or anaſtomaſes of the internal fibres of 
e feather, ; 
Feathers, Mr. Derham obſerves, are a very commodious 
dreſs for the inhabitants of the air, not only a guard againſt 
. * and a means for the hatching gud brooding their 
EL 


— 


FEATHER=-edged boards and planks, 


young; but moſt commodious for flight; to which purpoſe 
they are nicely placed over the body, to give an eaſy paſlage, 
every where neatly poſited from the head towards the tail in 
cloſe uniform order: ſo that being preened and dreſſed by an 
unctuous matter, ſecreted in a proper gland, and depoſited in 
an oil- bag, placed therein for that purpoſe ; they afford as ealy 
a paſſage through the air; as a boat new cleaned and dreſſed, 
through the waters. Without all this nicety, they would have 
been apt to be ruffled and diſcompoſed; would have gathered 
air, and proved an obſtruction to the paſſage of the body. 
Moſt of the feathers tend backwards, and are laid over each 
Other in exact method, armed with warm and ſoft down next 
the body, and more ſtrongly made, as well as more cutiouſly 
cloſed, next the air and weather. To which purpoſe the ap- 
paratus nature has made, and the inſtinct ſhe has given them 
to preen, or dreſs their feathers, are admirable. See O1L-Bas. 
The mechaniſm of the feather is wonderful: the ſhaft, or 
rib exceeding (ſtrong, but hollow below, for ſtrength and light- 
neſs ſake, and above, not much leſs ſtrong; filled with a pa- 
renchyma, or pith, both ſtrong and light. 
But the vanes or webs in the flag part of the wing, are incom- 
parable; nicely gauged, broad on one fide, and narrower on 
the other: the edges of the exterior vanes bending down- 
wards, and thoſe of the interior, or wider, upwards ; by which 
means they catch, hold, and lie cloſeto each other, when the 
wing is ſpread ; ſo that not one feather may miſs its full force 
and impulſe upon the air: the tips all made ſloping ; thoſe of 
the interior vanes ſloping to a point towards the outer part of 
the wing, and the exterior vanes towards the body ; ſo that 
the wing, whether extended or ſhut, is as neatly ſloped and 
formed, as if conſtantly trimmed with a pair of ſciſlars. 
Mr. Derham has ſeveral new obſetvations on the mechaniſm 
of the vanes or webs of the feathers, as they preſent them- 
ſelves to the microſcope, by which the wonderful care aud 
—— of the Creator in ſo ſmall a part, are excellently il- 
uſtrated. 
The vane conſiſts not of one continued membrane (becauſe 
if once broken, it would then be ſcarce le); but of 
many laminæ, admirably contrived to hook and hang toge- 
ther. On the under-fide they are thin and ſmooth; but their 
upper, outer edge (repreſented Tab. Nat. Hij3. fig. 3.) parted 
into two hairy edges; each ſide having a different Gre of 
hairs, laminated, or broader at bottom, and flender, and 
bearded towards the top. TI hoſe bearded hairs on one fide the 
lamine, have ſtrait 8, as repreſented in fig. 4. Thoſe on 
the other, have hooked beards on one fide the ſlender part of 
the briſtle, and (trait ones on the other, as in fig. 5. 
Both kinds are repreſented as they grow on the upper edgeof 
the lamina, in fig. 3. In the vane, the hooked beards of one 
lamina always lie next the ſtrait beards of the nextlamina; by 
which means they lock, and lay hold of each other; and by 
a 1 mechaniſm, brace the laminæ cloſe to one ano- 
ther. | h 
are thoſe which are thicker 
on one fide, than on the other, | 


FEATHER, in a horſes forehead, c. is a turning, or parting of 


the hair; which in ſome reſembles an ear of barley, and in 0- 
thers, a kind of ceilet-hole. 


FEBRIFUGE *, in medicige, a remedy efficacious for the cure 


of fevers. See FEVER. 

The word is a compound of febris, and fugo, I drive away. 
The quinquina, or jeſuit's bark, is the greateſt and ſureſt of all 
the claſs of febrifuges. See QUINQUINA, | 
The little centaury is ſometimes alſo called febrifugum, on ace 
count of its virtues. See CENTAUREUM. : 

The Chineſe ginſeng is particularly famed as a febrifuge. See 
GINSENG. 1 

For ſuch as cannot take the Peruvian bark in ſubſtance, Dr. 
Fuller preſcribes a febrifuge enema, made of a decoction there- 
of. The inner bark of the aſh-tree, with a little ſalt of worm- 
wood, taken like the Peruvian bark, is ſaid to equal, or even 
exceed it, as a . ? ; 3 I | 
The like is aſſerted of the bark of the Elm near the root. The 
flowers of ſal armoniac are held an excellent febrifuge, eſpe- 
cially in intermitting fevers. Cold water has been lately much 


extolled as a febrifuge. Dr. Hancock gives it the emphatical 


denomination of febrifugum magnum. See WATER. | 
Mr. Reneaume, in the Hiſt. de Academ. R. de ſciences, au. 
17:1, propoſes a new febrifuge of his own diſcovery, viz. 
galls. From a great number of experiments, he has leatnt, 
that galls alone will frequently cure an intermitting feyer, as 
well as the quinquina; over which it has ſome advantages in 


other things; in that it is not ſo bitter, does not heat, is ta- 


ken in a leſſer doſe, ſeldomer, and cheaper. At his motion, 
ſeveral other phyſicians tried it with ſucceſs, particularly Mr. 
Homberg; though it did not ſucceed ſo well with M. Boul- 
duc, Lemery, and Geoffroy. See GALLS. | 


FEBRIS, in medicine. See the article FEVER: _ 
FEBRUA, in antiquity, 


a feaſt, held by the Romans, in the 
behalf of the manes of the deceaſed. 


8 M 


month of February; in 


oo Ma ** Macrobius 


F E C 


Macrobius tells us, that ſacrifices were here performed; and 
the laſt offices paid the ſhades of the defunct: Saturn. I. 1. 
c. 13. And from this feaſt jt was, that the month of Febru- 
ary took its name. See FEBRUARY. 
The deſign of theſe ſacrifices is ſomewhat controverted : Pli- 
ny ſays, they were performed to render the infernal gods pro- 
itious to the deceaſed ; though ſome of the moderns have 
imagined, that they were intended to appeaſe the deceaſed 
themſelves, and were offered immediately to them, as a ſort 
of deities. What confirms the former ſentiment, is, that Pluto 
himſelf is ſurnamed februnc. They laſted twelve days. 
The word is of an ancient ſtanding in the Latin tongue; from 
the very foundation of the city, we meet with februa, for pu- 
rifications ; and Februare, to purge or purify. Varro, de Ling. 
Lat. I. v. derives it from the Sabins : Voſſius and others, from 
ferveo, | am hot; by reaſon purifications were chiefly perfor- 
med with fire and hot water. Some go higher, and even 
deduce the words from ND phar, or phavar, which in Syriac 
and Arabic has the ſame ſignification withferb#iz, or efferbu- 
it; and * probably likewiſe fignify, to purify : for phavar 
in Arabic, denotes a preparative given to women in child-bed, 
to bring away the the after-birth and other impurities remain- 
ing after delivery; much as among the Romans, who gave 
the name februa to the _ ſuppoſed to preſide over the de- 


livery of women. Ovid. Faſt. 


FECAL matter, and £ * FxcAl matter. 
FECES, | 
FECIALES “, or FoxciAlEs, an order of prieſts or officers a- 


FACES. 


mong the ancient Romans, appointed to proclaim war, ne- 
gociare peace, &c. | 
* Feſtus derives the word from ſerio, I ſtrike, as ferire fedus, ſig- 
nifies to conclude a treaty : and accordingly, inſtead of feciales, 
he would have it wrote feriales. Others derive it from fadus, 
which was anciently wrote fedus, or from fides, faith; others 
from facio, feci I make, &c. by reaſon they made war and 
peace. Voſſius chuſes to derive it from fatu, of the verb far;, 
to ſpeak ; in which ſenſe the feciales ſhould be the ſame with 
oratores ; which ſentiment is confirmed by the authority of 
Varro, who ſays, they were called indifferently, feciales, and 
oratores. De Vita Popul. Roman. |. ii. 


The feciales were a ſort of heralds, or kings at arms, who, 
when the Romans had any diſpute with their neighbours, were 
ſent firſt, ro demand the thing pretended to be uſurped, or re- 
quire ſatisfaction for the injury alledged to be done. If an 
anſwer was not returned by them, that was ſatisfactory to the 
people and the ſenate; they were diſpatched again to declare 
war: and the like in treating of peace, the feciales being the 
ouly perſons appointed to negociate between ſenate, c. and 
the enemy. | | 
Plutarch, in the life of Numa, and Halicarnaſſeus, l. ii. ob- 
ſerves, that they were firſt inſtituted by that prince. The lat- 
ter adds, that they were choſen out of the beſt families in 
Rome; that their office, which was reputed a ſort of ſacer- 
dotium or prieſthood, only ended with their life; that their per- 
ſons were ſacred and inviolable, as thoſe of other prieſts ; that they 
were even charged to ſee the republic did not declare war 
unjuſtly ; that they were to receive the complaints and remon- 
ſtrances of nations, who pretended to have been any way in- 
jured by the Romans; that if thoſe complaints were found 
Juſt, they were to ſeize the criminals, and deliver them up to 
thoſe they had offended; that they were inveſted with the 
rights and privileges of embaſſadors; that they concluded 
treaties of peace, and alliance, and took care they were ex- 
_— and laſtly, aboliſhed them, if they were not equita- 
le. . 
But Varro aſſures us, that in his time, moſt of theſe functions 
of the feciales were ſet aſide; as thoſe of the ancient heralds 
at arms are among us: though Plutarch obſerves, that they 
had ſtill ſome authority in his time. See HERALD. 
The feciales were crowned with verbena, vervain, when they 
went to declare war; their head was covered with a veil, o- 
ver which the crown was applied. In this equipage they pro- 
ceeded to the frontiers of the ne enemy*s country, and threw 
a bloody dart or javelin into the ground, within the ſame. In 
Livy, and other ancient authors, we have the formula uſed in 
ſuch declarations. 


FECULA“, or FæcurA, in pharmacy, a white, mealy ſub- 


ſtance, or powder, which ſubſides and gathers at the bottom 

of the juices of divers roots; as thoſe of briony, arum, iris, 
C. 

* The word facula is a diminutive of feces. See FES. 

This ſubſtance, or ſediment, they dry in the ſun, after having 

poured off the liquors, and it ſerves for divers remedies, c. 

Sec STARCH. | 


FECULENT, or F&cULENT, is applied to the blood, and o- 


ther humours, when they abound in fæces or dregs, or have 
not the proper and uſual degree of purity.--- 


a thing, which denominates it fruitful. 

The fecundity of divers plants is very extraordinary. M. Do- 
dart has an expreſs diſcourſe thereof in the memoirs of the 
academy of ſciences ; Wherein, he ſhews, that at a moderate 


| 


FECUNDIT X, or Foxcunpiry, fertility; or that quality of | 


computation, an elm, one year with another, yields 32 
grains or ſeeds, each of which, if properly lodged, would 
grow up unto a tree. Now, an elm ordinarily lives 100 year; . 
conſequently, in the courſe of its life, it produces ne 
23000000 grains, all which ariſe from one ſingle grain. 

e ſhews farther, that the ſame elm, by frequently Cutting 
off its head, c. might be brought to produce 1584 
ſeeds ; and that there are ſo many actually contained in | 
See PLANT. 

FEE *, FEup, FEUDUn, FEoDUN, or FIEF, an eſtate, la 
tenement, lordſhip, or the like, held of a ſuperior lord, on 
condition of fealty, homage, or other acknowledgment, 

The word is derived by ſome authors from fzdus, as arifn 

from a treaty, or alliance, made with the lord; others, 5 
Cujas, c. fetch it from fides, on account of the faith th, 
perſon is obliged to bear his lord ; others derive it from the 
Saxon feh, hire, wages, 3. d. flatus beneficiarius. Bodin takes 
the Latin dus to be formed by abbreviation of the initial let. 
ters of fidelis ero domino vero meo, which is an ancient formula 
of fealty and homage. Hottoman derives it from feed, a Ger. 
man word, ſignifying war; Pontanus from the Daniſh zu, 
militia: others from the Hungarian foeld, land; others from 
foden, to feed. But the opinion of Selden ſeems tbe beſt au- 
thorized, who brings it from the Saxon feob, flipendium ; the 
fee being a kind of prebend to live upon; and accordingly we 
find, that in ancient times it was uſed for the wages, and ap- 
pointment of officers. 
The term fee is properly applied to lands and tenement; 
which we hold in perpetual right, on condition of au ac: 
knowledgment of ſuperiority in a higher lord. See Te. 
NURE, | 
The writers on this ſabjeQ, divide all lands and tenemen 
wherein a man has a perpetual eſtate to him and his heirs 
into allodium and fendum. 
Allodium is defined to be a man's own land, which he poſſeſſes 
merely in his own right, without acknowledgment of any ſer- 
vice, or payment of any rent, to another; and this is property 
in the higheſt degree, See ALLODIUM. 
Feudum is that which we hold by the benefit of another, and 
for which we do ſervice, or pay rent, or both, to the chief 
lord. See SERVICE. 

Originally, a fend was only an eſtate for life; and thoſe to 
whom it was granted; were called vaſſali, who, by ſuch 
means, were brought to a ſtricter diſcipline and obedience to 
the princes, and were obliged to ſerve them in wars. See 
VASSAL, 

The origin of fees or feuds, is one of the darkeſt and moſt 
intricate points in modern hiſtory : ſome attribute the inven- 
tion to the Lombards; others find ſome appearance of the 
duties of a vaſſal to his lord, in the ancient relations between 
the patron, and his client ; and others look for its riſe in the 
Roman beneficia. See PATRON, and CLIENT. 

The emperors, it ſeems, diſtributed lands among the ancient 
legions, on condition of their holding themſelves ready, at all 
times, to take up arms in defence of the frontiers of the em- 
pire ; which affords us a good image enough of feuds; and in 
all probability, their firſt origin was no otherwiſe : But in pro- 
ceſs of time their nature was changed, and duties were annet- 
ed to them, which originally were not. 

Du Moulin makes no doubt, that theſe diſtributions of lands, 
called bewefices, were the firſt matter of fees; for which 
reaſon he uſes the terms bexefice and feud promiſcuoully, 2 
if they were the ſame thing : And there was 2 f 
deal of difference between them; as there was neither fealty, 
nor homage, nor other fexdal rights annexed to the bene- 
fice; and that the benefice was not hereditary. See BENE- 
FICE. 

Probably, benefices began then to be called fende, when the) 
became hereditary ; and when thoſe, of whom the benefices 
were held, began to demand faith, or fealty, from them. 
This fealty ſeems to conſtitute the fee; the word fee itſelf, 
ſignifying, in the ancient Norman language, faitb. dee 
FEALTY. 

There is no fixing the preciſe era, when theſe changes — 
menced ; for fees, ſuch as they now are, were not eſtabliſh- 
ed all at once; and in different countries they took 4 th 
different times, and in different manners. The great | Xt 
after the deſtruction of the Roman empire, having in mou 
parts uſurped the property of their benefices, laid 2 4 
of the juriſdiction; and made their vaſſals their ſuby 2 
that each became a ſort of petty ſovereign in his own t 


_ | - ke nobleſſe 
Mezeray obſerves, that the donation of fees to t >. Mu- 
of France, commenced under the reigu of Charles 
tel. 1 
Hugh Capet, when he came to the crown, Was —＋ 
little eſtabliſhed, chat he durſt not oppoſe thoſe ufutfeger e 
and was forced to ſuffer, what he could 20 redreſs. adorn 
Fevre de H origine des fiefs, and Altaſerra's origins: fe 
ro moribus Gallie. woo k 
he origin of fees in England, Cambden carries 45 4 
as the time of Alexander Severus; that prince 3 0 
wall in the north of England, to prevent the incur the 
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the Pits; he ſometime after, began to neglect the defence 
thereof, and gave, as Lampridius aſſures us, the lands conquer- 
ed from the enemy, to his captains and ſoldiers, whom that 
author calls /imitarios duces & milites, i. e. captains and ſol- 
diers of the frontiers, but it was on this condition, that their 
heirs ſhould continue in the ſervice; and that the lands ſhould 
never deſcend to private perſons, #. e. to ſuch as did not bear 
arms. That prince's reaſon was, that * who in ſerving 
defended their on, would ſerve with a deal more zeal than 
others. Such, according to Cambden, was the riſe of fees in 
our nation, Britan. p. 651. TREE 

All our lands in England, the crown-land which is in the 
king's own hand in right of his crown, excepted, is of the 
nature of fexd, or fee. For though many have land by deſcent 
from their anceſtors, and others have bought lands; yet can- 
not land come to any, either by deſcent or purchaſe, but with 
the burden that was laid on him who had the novel fee, or 
who firſt received it as a benefice from his lord to him, and 
ſach as ſhould deſcend from him, or to whom it ſhould be o- 
therwiſe conveyedand transferred: ſo that no man has directum 
dominium, i. e. the very property, or demain in any land, but 
the prince, in right of his crown. Camb. Britan. p. 93. 
Though he who has fee, has Jus perpetuum, and utile domi- 
nium, yet he owes a duty for it; ſo that it is not ſtrictly his 
own. Indeed, as much is imported by the terms in which we 
expreſs our higheſt right in lands, c. the moſt a man can 
ay, is, I am ſeized of this land, in my demain, as of fee,” 
See PROPERTY. 

In the ſtar. 37 Hen. VIII. c. 16. fee is alſo uſed for lands veſt- 
ed in the crown : but it is from ignorance of the import of 
the word; for fee cannot be without fealty ſworn to a ſupe- 
rior: but the king owns fealty to no ſuperior, but God alone. 
Sec FEALTY. 

Fre is divided, in our laws, into fee abſolute, called alſo fee 
ſimple; and fee conditional, alſo called fee tail. 

Fee-Simple, feudum famplex, is that, whereof we are ſeized to 
us and our heirs for ever. 

Fee-Tail, feudum taliatum, is that, whereof we are ſeized with 
limitation to us and the heirs of our body. See Tair, 
Fee-tail is of two kinds, general and ſpecial. 

Fkt-Tail general is, where land is given to a man, and the heirs 
of his body.---So that if a man feized of ſach land by ſuch 
gift, marry one or more wives, and have no iſſue by them, and 
at length marry another, by whom he hath iſſue, this iſſue ſhall 
joherit the land. 

Fee-Tail ſpecial is, where a man and his wife are ſeized of lands 
to them, and the heirs of their two bodies.---Where, in caſe 
the wife die without iſſue, and he marry another by whom he 
have iſſue, this iſſue cannot inherit the land. 

This fee-tail ſpecial has irs origin from the ſtat. of Veſtm. 2. 
c. 1. Before that ſtature, all land given to a man, and his 
heirs, either general or ſpecial, was reputed in the nature of a 
fee; and therefore, ſo firmly held to him, that, any limitation 
notwithſtanding, he might alienate it at pleaſure. .For redreſs 
of which inconvenience, the ſtatute provides, that if a man 
give lands in fee, limiting the heirs to whom it ſhall deſcend, 


with a reverſion to himſelf, and his heirs, for default of ſuch | 


former heirs; that the form and meaning of the gift ſhall be 
obſerved. See ENTAIL. 

Fee-Expedant, fendum eæpectativum. See EXPECTANT. 

Fkk - Farm, or FEE-Ferm, feudi- firma, or feofirma, ſignifies lands 
holden to a man and his heirs for ever, under a certain yearly 

d rent. See FARM. N 
Fee farm ariſes, when the lord upon creation of a tenancy re- 
ſerves to himſelf, and his heirs, either the rent for which it was 
before let to farm, or at leaſt a fourth part of the rent; and 
that without homage, fealty, or other ſervices more than are 
eſpecially comprized in the feoffment. 
Though, by Fitz-herbert, it appears that the third part of the 
value may be appointed for the rent, or the-finding of a chap- 
lain, to ſay divine ſervice, c. And the nature of it is this, 
that if the rent be behind, and unpaid for the ſpace of two 


years; then the feoffer or his heirs have action, to recover the 


lands as their demeſus. 


FEE is alſo uſed for the compaſs or circuit of a manor, or lord- 
ſhip. Thus Bracton, im eadem villa, & de eodem feodo.—- 


Fr is alſo uſed for a perpetual right incorporeal : as, to have the 


keeping of perſons in fee ; rent granted in fee ; an office held 
in fee, &c. See OFFICE. 

Fee alſo ſignifies a reward, or ordinary due, given a perſon for 
tne execution of his office, or the performance of his. part, in 
his reſpective art or ſcience. 
Thus, the lawyer, and phyſician, are ſaid to have their fees, 


i. e. conſiderations for the pains taken with the client, or pa- 


tent. A barriſter, or phyſician, are ſuppoſed to receive their 
fees from time to time, as their ſervice is performed; they can- 
not make a bill. | | 
Es alſo denote ſettled perquiſites or allowances, paid to public 
officers, by perſons who have buſineſs with them. 
The ſmalineſs of the ſalaries of divers of the king's ſervants, 
5 compenſated by the perquifites, or fees of honour. 

de fees paid to the ſeveral officers by every perſon, upon his 


FEELING, Toxching, one of the external ſenſes, w 


FELAPTON, 


a particular negative. 


being knighted, amount to 78 J. 135. 44. And ir it be done 


within the verge of the court, there is three pound more to 


the ſix pages of the bed- chamber: which brings it to $1 ;. 
See KNIGHT. 


( My ] hereby we 
get the ideas of ſolid, hard, ſott, rough, hot, cold, wet, dry, 


or. Other tangible qualities; as alſo ot diſtance, itching. pain 
Sc. See SENSE, Sol tb, HARD, c. n wr 
Feeling, is the groſſeſt, but at the ſame time the moſt extenſive of 
our ſenſes, having more objects than all the reſt taken together ; 
and ſome even reduce all the other ſenſes to this one of feel- 
ing. Sce SENSATION. 
Ariſtotle is expreſs, that all ſenſation is only feeling; and that 
the other ſenſes, as ſeeing, hearing, taſting, and ſinelling, are 
only the more exquiſite ſpecies, or degrees thereof. De Axim. 
I.. c. 3. and J. ii. c. 12. See SEEING, HEARING, (Fc, 
Naturaliſts are divided as to the organ, or inſtrument or feel- 
ing. Ariſtotle take this ſenſe to reſide in the fleſh, quatenus 
fleſh, inaſmuch as all fleſh, is, in ſome meaſure, capable of 
feeling; Hiſt. Anim. 1. i. c. 4. Others will have it in all the 
parts that have nervous fibres, which extends it to the skin, 
fleſh, muſcles, membranes, and parenchyma's; others reſtrain 
it to the skin or cutis; it being obſerved, that only thoſe parts 
covered with a cutis, have properly the faculty of touching, 
or perceiving tangible qualities. 
But what part of the cutis to aſſign immediately for this office, 
is again diſputed. Some will have it the membranous parts ; 
others the carnous ; and others the medullary part, derived 
from the nerves. 
Malpighi, and after him, all our lateſt and beſt authors, hold 
the immediate organ of the ſenſe of feeling, to be the pyta- 
midal papillæ under the skin. 
Theſe papillæ are little, ſoft, medullary, nervous prominences, 
lodged every where immediately under the cuticula. They are 
formed of the ſubcutaneous nerves, which in order hereto, firſt 
lay aſide their outer membrane, and are left exceedingly (oft 
and ſenſible; are continually moiſtened by a thin ſubtle humour; 
and _ covered over, and defended by the cuticle or ſcarf 
Skin, They are largeſt, and moſt conſpicuous in thoſe parts 
chiefly deſigned for the office of feeling, viz. the tongue, tips 
of the fingers, and toes ; and are contractile, and again expanſive, 
at pleaſure. See PAPeILLE; ſee alſo Ton, Frions, Sc. 
Feeling then, is thus effected: the tip of the finger, for inſtance, 
being applied to an object to be examined; by that intention 
of the mind, the papillæ are emitted or elevated, and being 
lightly rubbed over the ſurface of the object, a motion is im- 
preſſed on them; which being thence propagated by the nerves 
communicating with them, to the common ſenſory, excites 
the perception of heat, cold, hardneſs, or the like. See SEx- 
SATION, 
Hence we ſee, why feeling becomes painful, when the cuticle 
js wore off, burnt, macerated, &c. And why, when the 
cuticle becomes thick, hard, callous, or cicatrized, c. the 
ſenſe of feeling is loſt; whence the numbneſs impreſſed by the 
torpedo; why that exquiſite painfulneſs under, and at the roots 
of the nails, c? See CUTICLE, BURNING, CALLUS, T'ok- 
PEDO, and NA1L. | 
Feeling is, on many accounts, the moſt univerſal of our ſenſes : 
there being no animal without it. Pliny obſerves, that ſeveral 
animals, as oyſters, and earth-worms, which are thought to 
have no other ſenſe, yet have this of feeling. Nat. Ht. l. x. 
c. 71. The other ſenſes are confined to narrow bounds ; 
feeling only is co-extended with the body, as being neceſlary 
to the well-being of every part. Hence Cicero, Feeling is 
equally diffuſed throughout the whole frame, that we might 
be ſenſible of all impulſes in every part, and, feel all the de- 
rees of heat, cold, c. De Nat. Deor. l. ii. c. 56. 
Naturaliſts obſerve, that ſpiders, flies, and ants have the ſenſe 
of feeling in a much greater perfection than men, though we 
have inſtances of perſons, who could diſtinguiſh colours by 
their feeling ; and of others, who could perceive what people 
ſaid, by the ſame. See CoLouR, and DEAFNESS. 
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FEIN T, in muſic, a ſemi-tone ; the ſame with what we alſo 
call dieſis. See Diksis. 


FR INT, in rhetoric, a figure whereby the ſpeaker touches on 


ſomething, in making a ſhew of paſling it over in ſilence, The 
Latins call it pretermiſſio. See PRETERMISSION. 


Feit, in fencing, a falſe attack, ora ſhew of making a ſtroke, 


or puſh in one part, with deſign to bring the enemy to guard 
that part, and leave ſome other part unguarded, where the 
ſtroke is really intended. See GUARD. | 

Feints are either ſingle or double, high or low, without 
or within, c. in prime, in tierce, in quart, in demi, and in 
the whole circle; of one, two, or three meaſures. 

The ſimple feint is a mere motion of the wriſt, without ſtir- 
ing the foot, c. | | 

in logic, one of the moods of ſyllogiſins. See 
Moop. ; 

In a ſyllogiſm in felapton, the firlt propoſition is an univerſal 
negative; the ſecond, an univerſal affirmative; and the third, 
See SYLLOGISM. 


F W of timber. See the article T1MBER. FELLOWS, 


FE L 


FELLOWS, ia fortification, are fix pieces of wood, each of 
which torms an arch of a circle, and thele joined all together 


by duledges, make an entire circle; which with a nave and | 


twelve ſpokes, form the wheel of a gun-carriage. 
Their thicknels is uſually the diameter of the ball of the gun 
they ſerve for, and their breadth ſomething more. 
FELLOWSHIP, Company, or Partnerſhip, in arithmetic, is a 
rule of great uſe in ballancing accounts among merchants, 
and owners of ſhips; where a number of perſons putting to- 
gether a general ſtock, it is required to give every one his pro- 

rtional ſhare of the loſs, or gain. 
i be golden rule ſeveral times repeated, is the baſis of fellow- 
Lip, and fully anſwers all queſtions of that kind: for, as the 
whole ſtock is to the total thereby gained, or loſt ; ſo each 
man's particular ſhare, is to his proper ſhare of loſs, or gain. 
Wheretore, the ſeveral ſums of money of every partner are 
to be gathered into one ſum, for the firſt term; the common 
gain, or loſs for the ſecond ; and every man's particular ſhare 
tor the third; and the golden rule to be wrought ſo many 
times, as there are partners. 
There are two caſes of this rule; the one wirbout, the other 
with time. 
FELLOWSHIP withent time, is where the quantity of ſtock, con- 
tributed by each perſon, is alone conſidered ; without any par- 
ticular regard to the length of time, that any of their monies 
were employed. An example will make this procels eaſy. 
A. B. and C. freight a ſhip with 212 tun of wine; A. laying 
out 13421. B. 1178/. and C. 630. towards the ſame ; the 
whole cargo is ſold at 32 J. per tun. Query, what ſhall each 
perſon receive? 2 
Find the whole produce of the wine, by multiplying 212 by 
32, which yields 6784. Then, adding together the ſeveral 
ſtocks, 1342, 1178, and 630, which make 3150, the work 
will ſtand thus: 

1 342---Anſw.---2890 


31 50: 6784 11% 


— 
630 ——1356 
Proof 3150 6783 


FELLOwSHIP with time, is where the time, wherein the money, 
Sc. was employed, enters into the account.---An example 
will make it clear. 
A. B. C. commence a partnerſhip the firſt of January, for a 
whole year. A. the ſame day disburſed 1001. whereof he re- 
ceived back again on the firſt of April 20 1. B. pays on the 
firſt of March 601. and more the firſt of Auguſt 100/. C. 
pays the firſt of July 140/. and the firſt of October withdraws 
401, At the year's end their clear gain is 142/. Query, what 
is cach perſon's due? 
A's 1007. multiplied by three months, the time it was in, 
makes 300 J. and the remaining 80, by nie months no, in 
all 1020/. of A's cantribution. For B. 69 into 10, gives 600 
and too into 5, 500; in all 1100/. for B. For C. 140 into 
3, gives 420; and 100 into 3, is 300; in all 7200. for C. 
Now, 1026+ 1100+ 9529 = 2840 for the common antecedent, 
and the gain 142, is for the general conſequent; then therule 
will ſtand thus: 

. © 1020----Anſw.----F1 


2840 : 142 41100 me FF 
720 —.— 36 
Proof 2840 


142 
FELO-de-/e, is he that commits felony, by willingly and delibe- 
rately killing himſelf. 
The Saxons called him ſe/f-bane. See SUICIDE. | 
Heis to be interred without chriſtian burial, with a ſtake driven 
through his corps; and to forfeit his goods. 
FELONY, FErLoxia *, was anciently uſed for a violent and 
injurious action of a vaſſal, or tenant, againſt his lord. 

* Menagederives the word from fe/onia, formed of elo, or fello, 
which occurs in the capitulars of Charles the Bald, and is ſup- 
poſed to come from the German ſeblen, or Saxon faelen, to 
fail, or be delinquent. Others derive it from the barbarous 
Latin wi/axia. My lord Coke, Nicod, Cc. derive it a felle, 
gall, as being ſuppoſed to be done maliciouſſy. Laſtly, others 

erive it from the Greek , to deceive. 
In which ſenſe, felony was equivalent to petty treaſon, or it 
was a crime next below high-treaſon. The crime of felon 
imported confiſcation of the fee, to the profit of the lord. 
FxLoxy was alſo applied to an injury of the lord to his vaſſal, 
which imported a forfeiture of the homage and ſervice thereof, 
and made it revert to the ſovereign. 


Fidelity and felony are reciprocal between the lord and the vaſ- | 


ſal. See LoRp. 

FELoxy, is alſo uſed in common law, for any capital offence 
perpetrated with an evil intention. 

In a ſtricter ſenſe, felony denotes an offence next below that 
of petty-treaſon. | 
felony includes ſeveral ſpecies of crimes, whoſe puniſhment is 
the lame, v1. death: ſuch as murther, theft, ſuicide, ſodomy, 
rape, wilful burning of houſes, receiving of ſtolen goods; 
and divers others found in the ſtatutes, which are daily making 
crimes feloxy, that were not ſo before. 

Felony is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from treaſon. (See TREaS0x.) 
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From leſſer crimes, it is diſtinguiſhed by this, that its Puniſh. 
ment is death, though not univerſally; tor petty-larceny, ; 
ſtealing of a thing, under the value of twelve pence, s fu. 
xy, according to Brook ; though the crime be not capital 
only a loſs of goods. The reaſon Brook gives for its being 
felony, is that the indictment runs, felonice cepit. 
Till the reign of Henry I. felonies were puniſhed by Pecunia 
ry fines; that prince firſt ordered felons to be hanged, abc, 
the year 1108. a 
Felony is of two kinds; the one lighter, which for the fi 
time is entitled to the benefit of clergy; as manſlaughter See 
MANSLAUGHTER. The other more crying, is not allowed 
the privilege. See CLERGY. | 
_ Felony is alſo puniſhed by loſs of all lands, not intaileg- and 
all goods and chattels, both real and peribaal; though the. 
tutes make a difterence in ſome caſes concerning lands 
appears by ſtat. 37 Hen. VIII. 8 
elony ordinarily works corruption of blood, unleſs the 04. 
tute, ordaining the offence to be felony, provide otherwiſe - 8 
the ſtat. 39 Eliz. c. 17. See FuRca. : 
FELT, a bind of ſtuff, either of wool alone, or of woo! 
hair; neither ſpun, croſſed, nor wove, but deriving all its con. 
ſiſtence from its being wrought, and fulled with lees and fi 
and afterwards faſhioned on a block or mould, by help of fr 
— 4 Gs 
aſtors, camels and coneys hair, lambs and ſheeps w 
are the moſt uſual ingredients for felts; and hats of al bg 
are the works they are chiefly employed in. 
The felt intended for a hat, being ſufficiently fulled, and pre- 
pared, is reduced into one piece, ſomewhat in the figure of x 
large funnel; in which ſtate it remains ready to be put into 
form, and become a hat. See Har. 
FELUCCA *, or FELucco, a little veſſel, with fix oars, not 
covered oyer, much uſed in the Mediterranean. 
* The word is formed from the Arabic Altan, a ſhip... 
It has this peculiarity, that the rudder may be applied either 
in the head or ſtern; there being diſpoſitions in both to receive 
it. For ſize, it may be compared to a ſloop, or ſhaloop. See 
SHALOOP. . 
FEMALE, the ſex that conceives, and bears fruit. See Sex, 
and WOMAN. 
An animal that generates within itſelf, is called female; and 
that which generates in another, male. See Mar. 
The female both in quadrupeds, and even birds, is uſually 
ſmaller and weaker than the male; though in birds of prey, as 
the falcon, hawk, c. it is otherwiſe; the female being digger, 
ſtronger, bolder, hardier, and more courageous. See Fal cox. 
The like is obſerved in moſt inſeQs, particularly ſpiders ; to that 
degree, that Mr. Homberg aſſures us, he has weighed five ot fit 
male garden-ſpiders againſt one female of the ſame ſpecies. 
For the proportion of males to females. See MarRiace. 
Naturaliſts alſo diſtinguiſh male and female plants; male and 
female flowers, &c. See PLANT, FLOwER, GENERAT|- 
ON, &. | 
FEMALE Screw. See the article ScR Ew. 
FEME Covert, in law, denotes a married woman; who is alſo 
ſaid to be under covert baron. See Cover. 
FEMININE, or FOEMI NINE, in grammar, one of the gen- 
ders of nouns. See GENDER. 
The feminine gender, is that, which denotes the noun or 
name to belong to a female. In the Latin, the feminine gen- 
der is formed of the maſculine, by altering its termination; 
particularly by changing #s into a. Thus, of the maſculine 
bonus equns, 2 good horſe, is formed the feminine, bona equa, 
a good mare; ſo of parvus homo, a little man, is fotmed par- 
va femina, a little woman, c. 
In French, the feminine gender is expreſſed, not by a different 
termination; but a different article 1 thus, /e is joined to a 
male, and Ja to a female, | : 
In Engliſh, we are generally more ſtrict, and expreſs the di- 
ference of ſex, not by different terminations, nor by different 
E but different words ; as boar and ſow, boy and girl, 
other and ſiſter, c. Though ſometimes the 1 1s 
formed by varying the termination of the male into eſs; as in 
abbot, abbeſs, We. | 
FeMiNiNeE Rimes. See the article RME. | 
FEMUR *, or 0s Femor1s, in anatomy, the thigh-bone. See 
fue Anat. (Myol.) fig. 3. n. 20. and fig. 7. n. 22. See allo 
HIGH, 
* Dionis derives the word femur from Hiro, by reaſon it bears 
the whole weight of the body. 
The femur is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt bone in the body, and 
its articulations are proportioned to its bulk and ſtrength. 
Its upper part is jointed with the iſchium, by enarthroſis, 
the head of the femur being received into a cavity of the il 
chium; and the two kept together by a ſtrong cartilage, ot 
bandage. The lower end is articulated with the tibia by gin- 
glymus, two heads of the femur being received into two ca- 
rities of the tibia ; beſides a cavity between the two heads, 
which receives a proceſs of the tibia. 
The femur is pretty much incurvated, or bent, the conver 


part being before, and the concave behind. It is divided into 


three parts; the'#pper, middle, and lower. The 
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upper, conſiſts of a head and a neck, in which are con- from being daſhed againſt more 15 4 
| and three — 2 — the extremity or — — is alſo. 8 1 Ne org fide, Hence 
round and big, and received into the acetabulum of the coxen- FEN D ERS, any pieces of old cable ropes, or billets of wood 
ir. wherein it is tied by two ligaments; the one from the hung over the ſhip? k 4 
— the other * the 297 — lum, — both 5 bing apainſ} ry Em amy 1 other ſhips from rubs 
inferred into the middle of the . ' Immediately under the | FENDUE ex al, in heraldry; a French phraſe 
bead, is the neck of the ſemur, which is ſmall; long, and a croſs, to — it cloven — from — — anne oh 
lntle oval, —.—.— bf wag . 2 . = . ſome diſtance from one another. 
means Where: 8 t Are ue diſtance RA, in anatomy. . 4 
— each other, to make our ſtanding the firmer; beſides that tures in the — ear. {Shy — 5 — * 
the obliquity of the neck conduces to the ſtrength of the muſcles, | The feneſtre, are two openings in the labyrinth; the firſt of 
which muſt otherwiſe have paſſed too near the centre of mo- | themincloſed by the baſis of the ſtapes, and from its oval fi- 
tion. T be other two epiphyſes are called the greater and leſs redenominat . 


trochanters. Sce T ROCHANTER be ewes — — hd with ate 

5 |; , | , rotunda, is clo a tranverſe tranſpa- 

he middle part or ſhank of the femwr, is round, ſmooth rent 7 — a 

ns plied on rs nt te rough onthe indie; along Pee, e ne 
hich there runs a ſmall ridge, the whole length of the bon Thele feneſtræ, wi 1 

called a linea aſpera, ſerving for the inſertion of muſcles. in that part of » With the whole labyrinth, are comprehended 


or the the os tem proper i - 
The lower part of the femur is divided by a ſinus inthe middle, neſs petroſum. See Lagonenta and —— 2 
into two heads or apophy ſes, called condyle, which make the | FENNEL, or FENNEL-ſeed, in commerce, Se. a longiſh 
gingly mus aboyementioned , being both received into the finus | ſtriated ſeed, flat on one fi , and roundiſh on the other ; ot 
of the tibia, See CONDYLUS. | a ſweetiſh taſte, not unlike that of annis- ſced: being the pro- 

Between the hind parts of the head is a ſpace for the paſſage | duce of an umbelliferous plant of the ſamename, well known 
of the great veſſels and nerves, which go to the leg. as a pot- herb; by botaniſts, called fænicalum vulgare, Or com- 
The femur has a very large cavity, running its whole length, mon finckle. | 
filled, like the reſt, with marrow. The curvity of the femur Fennel makes of the commerce of thedruggiſts and apo- 


makes it ſerve as duttreſs to the body, to prevent its falling, | thecaties. It is eſteemed a carminative, and uſed like annis- 
or bearing too much forward, 


ſeed, to diſpel winds i : 
Surgeons and bone-ſetters ſhould take care, that in fractures » © dilpel winds in the body; and correct ſenna, and the 


. reſt of the vegetable purgatives. 
of the _ they do not endeavour to ſet it ſtreight, which] There is alſo a ſtrong water, or brandy made of the ſeeds of 
is againſt nature. a 


; | | fennel, called fennel-water, The ingredients are fennel- ſeed 

FEN, in geography, a kind of lake, or rather, moraſs. See | liquorice, brandy, and white wine, which are Aided toge⸗ 
LaxEe, and Mok Ass. ther; and to the eſſence thereof are added ſpirit of wine, ſu- 

Fens are of two forts: the firſt of a conſiſtence, com- gar, and ſweet almonds; the whole ſtrained, c. 

poſed of water and earth intermixed; ſcarce firm enough to | F NUGREEK, FEANUM græcam, of FENNIGREEX, a medici- 


ſuſtain the tread of a man. See Moss: . nal plant, thus called, becauſe anciently brou ht from Greece, 
The ſecond are pools, or collections of waters, with pieces of | though now cultivated in ſeveral parts of — 


dry land raiſed here and there, above the ſurface thereof. Its ſtem is about a foot high; its leaves ſmall, and diſpoſed 
The former kind neither receive, nor emit any river; but the ſomewhat like thoſe of trefoil. It yields a little white flower, 
latter are frequently the heads or ſprings of rivers; ſuch is the from whence ariſes a long, pointed pod, ſhaped not unlike a 
head of the Nile, Tanais, &c. See Rives. a bullock's horn. | 
FENCE-Mozth, (menſis probibitionis, or menſis vetitus) is a | The grain, or ſeed, is incloſed in this pod, which bears the 
month wherein the female deer fawn; for which reaſon it is | name of the planticſelf; is leſs than muſtard-ſeed, very hard, 
unlawful ro hunt in the foreſt during that time. and ſolid, of a triangular form, and a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell ; 
It begins fifteen days before midſummer, and ends fifteen days | when new, it is of a yellow gold colour, but when kept, 
after; in all, thirty days. | | ruddy, or brown. | 
There are alſo certain fence, ot defence months, or ſeaſons for | The farina or flower of theſe ſeeds is eſteemed 2 to ripen 
fiſh, as well as wild beaſts; as appears by ſtat. M eſtm. 2. cap. and digeſt; and as ſuch, is-uſed in cataplaſins of thoſe inten- 
13. in theſe words: reve . tions, as alſo emollient clyſters, decoctions, c. It yields a 
« All waters, where ſalmons are taken, ſhall be in defence mucilage uſed in inflammations of the eyes, and on other oc- 
« for taking of ſalmon, from the nativity of our lady, unto caſions. be” | 
St. Martin's day. And likewiſe, young ſalmons ſhall not be | FEODARY, Fzupary, or FEUDATARY, an officer, anci- 
taken or deſtroyed by nets, c. from the midſt of April, to | ently made and authorized by the maſter of the court of wards. 


the nativity of St. John Baptiſt, (Tec. | See WARD. f 
Fexce-Walls, are walls of brick, or ſtone, made around gar- | His office was, to be preſent with the eſcheator, at the find- 
dens, c. See WALL. ing any office; and togive evidence for the king, concerning 


FENCING, the art of defence; or of uſing the ſword, to] the tenure and the value thereof; to- ſurvey the land of the 
wound an enemy, and ſhelter one's ſelf from his attacks. See | yard after the office found, and rate it. He alſo affigned the 


SWORD, and GUARD... | | 1 Kings widows their dowers, and received the rents of wards 
Fencing is one of the exerciſes learnt in the academies, c.] lands. This office-is taken away by ſtat. 12 Car. II. 

See EXERCISE, and ACADEMY. 25 FEODER, a meaſure for liquids uſed throughout Germany. See 

The art of fencing is acquired by practiſing with foils, called MEASURE: 

in Latin, redes ; whence fencing is alſo de gladia- | FEODUM, or FEeuDu, the ſame with fief or fee. See Fee. 

tura rudiaria. See GLADIATOR. FEOFFMENT, in common law, fignifies a gift, or grant of 


Pyrard aſſures us, that the att of fenc ing is ſo highly eſteemed honours, caſtles, manors, meſſuages, lands, or the like cor- 

in the Eaſt-[ndies, that none but princes and noblemen are al- poreal or immoveable things, to another in fee · ſimple; that is 

lowed to teach it. They wear a badge or cognizance on their | to him, and to his heirs for ever, by the delivery of ſein, and 

right arms, called in their language Eſars, which is pur on the poſſeſſion of the thing given. See FEE. ' 

l like the badges of our orders of knight- | When this is done by writing, it is called the deed of feoff+ 

„by the kings themſelyes. ®. | | ens; | 

Montaign mm us, that when he was a youth, the nobility In every feoffment,- the giver is called the feoffer, or feoff ator ; 

all ſhunned the reputation of being good fencers; as ſomething and he that receives, the feoffee. . 

too ſubtle, and deligning, and apt to corrupt virtuous manners. | The proper difference in our law, between a feoffer, and a do- 

Fencing is divided into two parts, /imple, and compoumd.— nor, is, that the feoffer gives in fee-ſimple; thedonor, in 
Simple is, that performed. direly and nimbly, on the ſame | fee-tail. See Doron, and Fe. 1 

line; and is either offex/zve,, or deſenſive. The principal ob- FERALIA *, in antiquity, a feaſt held by the Romans, on the 
lect of the firſt, is whatever may be attempted, in puſhing or | twenty firſt of February, in honour of the dead. Sec FE- 

making paſſes from this or that point, to. the moſt unco- | ROA, and Maxxs. | | 

vered part of the enemy. The 2 conſiſts in ing, | Varro derives the word from inferi, or from fero; on account 


and s aimed- by the enemy. ARRY- | of - carriedtothe ſepulchres of ſuch as the laſt offices 

e Wümme We * . * * — day rendered 2 "Few 4 it from N 2 
he C offs in le count of the viclims ſacriſiced. Voſſius obſerves, that the 
arts e 1 32 — 2 e him] _ Romans called death era, cruel, and that the word feralia 
leave that part we have a deſign on, bare, and unguarded, might ariſe thence. 


. „ ; Macrobius, Saturn. I. i. c. 13. refers the origin of the cere- 
iy of 22 —— n * W mony 2 Leg Pom _ Wm 1 . goes pac 1 
D * WY : far as Eneas, for its inſtitution. He adds, that on the ſa 
. aging of — 3 1 9 204 in the de 2 day, a facrifice was performed to the goddeſs Muta, or dumb; 
FEY pulh in partying. See FerxT 4 > 7 . and that the perſons who officiated, were an old woman, at- 
ND, i | | wa went 


D, in the ſea language, imports the ſame as defend. See tended with a number of young girls. 


| FER de fourchette, croix a fer de fourchette, in heraldry, is 
9 2 phraſe, fending ibe boat, &C. that is, ſaviog it a croſs, having a forked iron at each end, like that formerly 
* OL. 1, a | 


| heir muskets on; by which it is diſtin- 
| uſed by ſoldiers to reſt t - x 5 - by ea 


_ 
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FELLOWS, in fortification, are fix pieces of wood, each of 
which torms an arch of a circle, and thele joined all together 


by duledges, make an entire circle; which with a nave and | 


twelve ſpokes, form the wheel of a gun-carriage. 
Their thicknels is uſually the diameter of the ball of the gun 
they ſerve for, and their breadth ſomething more. 
FELLOWSHIP, Company, or Partzerſhip, in arithmetic, is a 
rule of great uſe in ballancing accounts among merchants, 
and owners of ſhips; where a number of perſons putting to- 
gether a general ſtock, it is required to give every one his pro- 
rtional ſhare of the loſs, or gain. 
Nhe golden rule ſeveral times repeated, is the baſis of fellow- 
Lip, and fully anſwers all queſtions of that kind: for, as the 
whole ſtock is to the total thereby gained, or loſt ; fo each 
man's particular ſhare, is to his proper ſhare of loſs, or gain. 
Wheretore, the ſeveral ſums of money of every partner are 
to be gathered into one ſum, for the firſt term; the common 
gain, or loſs for the ſecond; and every man's particular ſhare 
tor the third; and the golden rule to be wrought ſo many 
times, as there are partners. 
There are two caſes of this rule; the one without, the other 
with time. 
FELLOWSHIP without time, is where the quantity of ſtock, con- 
tributed by each perſon, is alone conſidered; without any par- 
ticular regard to the length of time, that any of their monies 
were employed. -An example will make this proceſs eaſy. 
A. B. aud C. freight a ſhip with 212 tun of wine; A. laying 
out 1342 J. B. 1178/1. and C. 6301. towards the ſame ; the 
whole cargo is ſold at 32 /. per tun. Query, what ſhall each 
perſon receive? b 
Find the whole produce of the wine, by multiplying 212 by 
32, which yields 6784. Then, adding together the ſeveral 
ſtocks, 1 342, 1178, and 630, which make 3150, the work 


will (tand thus: | 
5 1 342---Anſw.---2890 
31 50: 09093 1178 — 
630 — 1356 
Proot 3150 6783 


FELLOwSHIP with time, is where the time, wherein the money, 
c. was employed, enters into the account.---An example 
will make it clear. 
A. B. C. commence a partnerſhip the firſt of January, for a 
whole year. A. the ſame day disburſed 100 J. whereof he re- 
ceived back again on the firſt of April 20 1. B. pays on the 
firſt of March 60 J. and more the firſt of Auguſt 100/. C. 
pays the firſt of July 140/. and the firſt of October withdraws 
401, At the year's end their clear gain is 142 J. Query, what 
is each perſon's due? 
A's 1004. multiplied by three months, the time it was in, 
makes 300 J. and the remaining 80, by nine months zo, in 
all 1020. of A's cantribution. For B. 69 into 10, gives 600 ; 
and 100 into F, 500; in all 11001. for B. For . 140 into 
3, gives 420; and 100 into 3, is 300; in all 7201. for C. 

(ow, 1020+ 1100+ e 2840 for the common antecedent, 
and the gain 142, is for the general conſequent; then therule 
will ſtand thus: 

© 1020----Anſw.----FI 


2840 : 142 < 1100 — 55 
20 ————_— 6 
Proof 2840 


142 
FELO-de-ſe, is he that commits felony, by willingly and delibe- 
rately killing himſelf, 
The Saxons called him ſe/f-bane. See SUICIDE. | 
He is to be interred without chriſtian burial, with a ſtake driven 
through his corps; and to forfeit his goods. 
FELONY, FELoxia *, was anciently uſed for a violent and 
injurious action of a vaſſal, or tenant, againſt his lord. 

* Menagederives the word from fe/onia, formed of felo, or ſello, 
which occurs in the capitulars of Charles the Bald, and is ſup- 
poſed to come from the German feh/en, or Saxon faelen, to 
fail, or be delinquent. Others derive it from the barbarous 
Latin wilazia. My lord Coke, Nicod, &c. derive it a felle, 
gall, as being ſuppoſed to be done maliciouſly. Laſtly, others 
derive it from the Greek , to deceive. 

In which ſenſe, felony was equivalent to petty treaſon, or it 
was a crime next below high-treaſon. The crime of felon 
imported confiſcation of the fee, to the profit of the lord. 
FrLoN was allo applied to an injury of the lord to his vaſſal, 
which imported a forfeiture of the homage and ſervice thereof, 
and made it revert to the ſovereigu. 


Fidelity and felony are reciprocal between the lord and the vaſ-- 


ſal. Sce LoRD, | 

FeLoxvy, is alſo uſed in common law, for any capital offence 
perpetrated with an evil intention. 

In a ſtricter ſenſe, felony denotes an offence next below that 
of petty-treaſon. 

felouy includes ſeveral ſpecies of crimes, whoſe puniſhment is 
the tame, vir. death: ſuch as murther, theft, ſuicide, ſodomy, 
rape, wilful burning of houſes, receiving of ſtolen goods; 
and divers others found in the ſtatutes, which are daily making 
crimes feloxy, that were not ſo before. 

Felony is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from treaſon. (See TREASON.) 


FEM 


From leſſer crimes, it is diſtinguiſhed by 
ment is death, though not univerſally ; tor petty-larceny, ; 
ſtealing of a thing, under the value of twelve pence, is fu 
ny, according to Brook; though the crime be not capital 
only a loſs of goods. The reaſon Brook gives for its bein 
felony, is that the indictment runs, felonice cepit. 8 
Till the reign of Henry I. felonies were puniſhed by pecuni 
ry fines; that prince firſt ordered felows to be hanged = 
the year 1108. h 
Felony is of two kinds; the one lighter, which for the firſ 
time is entitled to the benefit of clergy; as manſlaughter 
MANSLAUGHTER. The other more crying, is not allowed 
the privilege. See CLERGY. 
Felony is alſo puniſhed by loſs of all lands, not intailed: and 
all goods and chattels, both real 1 though the ſz. 
tutes make a difference in ſome caſes concerning lands 
2 by ſtat. 37 Hen. VIII. 1 
elony ordinarily works corruption of blood, unleſs the 4. 
tute, ordaining the offence to be felony, provide otherwiſe 
the ſtat. 39 Eliz. c. 17. See FuRca. ; ng 
FELT, a kind of ſtuff, either of wool alone, or of wool and 
hair; neither ſpun, croſſed, nor wove, but deriving all its con. 
ſiſtence from its being wrought, and fulled with lees and ſiꝛ 
and afterwards faſhioned on a block or mould, by help of fr 
88 p 1 
aſtors, camels and coneys hair, lambs and ſheeps w 
are the moſt uſual ingredients for felts; and Ln of 4 
are the works they are chiefly employed in. 5 
The felt intended for a hat, being ſufficiently fulled, and 
pared, is reduced into one piece, ſomewhat in the figure of x 
large funnel; in which ſtate it remains ready to be put into 
form, and become a hat. See Har. 
FELUCCA *, or FELucco, a little veſſel, with fix oars, not 
covered over, much uſed in the Mediterranean. 
* The word is formed from the Arabic /z/kon, a ſhip... 
It has this peculiarity, that the rudder may be applied either 
in the head or ſtern; there being diſpoſitions in both to receive 
it. For ſize, it may be compared to a floop, or ſhaloop. See 
SHALOOP. 
FEMALE, the ſex that conceives, and bears 
and W OMAN. 
An animal that generates within itſelf, is called female; and 
that which generates in another, male. See Mar. 
The female both in quadrupeds, and even birds, is uiually 
ſmaller and weaker than the male; though in birds of prey, as 
the falcon, hawk, c. it is otherwiſe ; the female being bigger, 
ſtronger, bolder, hardier, and more courageous. See Far cox. 
The like is obſerved in moſt inſects, particularly ſpiders ; to that 
degree, that Mr. Homberg aſſures us, he has weighed five or fir 
male garden-ſpiders againſt one female of the ſame ſpecies. 
For the proportion of males to females. Sce MaRRIACGxE. 
Naturaliſts alſo diſtinguiſh male and female plants ; male and 
female flowers, &c. See PLANT, FLOWER, GENERATi- 
ON, c. 
FEMALE Screw. See the article ScREw. 
FEME Covert, in law, denotes a married woman; who is alſo 
ſaid to be under covert baron. See CoveRrT. 
FEMININE, or FOEMINIXE, in grammar, one of the gen- 
ders of nouns. See GENDER. 
The feminine gender, is that, which denotes the noun or 
name to belong to a female. In the Latin, the feminine gen- 
der is formed of the maſculine, by altering its termination; 
particularly by changing #s into a. Thus, of the maſculine 
bonus equns, a good horſe, is formed the feminine, bona equa, 
a good mare; ſo of parvus homo, a little man, is fotmed par- 
va femina, a little woman, c. ; 
In French, the feminine gender is expreſſed, not by a different 
termination; but a different article : thus, /e is joined to 3 
male, and la to a female, : 
In Engliſh, we are generally more ſtrict, and expres the dif- 
ference of ſex, not by different terminations, nor by different 
E but different words; as boar and ſow, boy and girl, 
rother and ſiſter, c. Though ſometimes the feminine 18 
formed by varying the termination of the male into eſs; as in 
abbot, abbeſs, c. 
FEMININE Rimes. See the article Riu E. 
FEMUR *, or 0s Femo1s, in anatomy, the thigh-bone. See 
Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 3. n. 20. and fig. 7. n. 22. See allo 
THicn. ; 
* Dionis derives the word femur from foro, by reaſon it bears 
the whole weight of the body. 4 
The femur is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt bone in the body, an 
its articulations are proportioned to its bulk and ſtrength. 
Its upper part is jointed with the iſchium, by enarthroſis, 
the head of the femur being received into a cavity of the il 
chium; and the two kept together by a ſtrong cartilage, ot 
bandage. The lower end is articulated with the tibia by Bin- 
glymus, two heads of the femur being received into two ca- 
vities of the tibia ; beſides a cavity between the two heads, 
which receives a procels of the tibia, 
The femur is pretty much incurvated, or bent, the conver 
part being before, and the concave behind. It 1s divided into 
three parts; the Apper, middle, and lower. 


this, that its pun; 


fruit. See Sex, 


The 
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The apper, conſiſts of a head and a neck, in which are con- 
tained three epiphyſes, viz. the extremity or head, which is 
round and big, and received into the acetabulum of the coxen- 
dix, wherein it is tied, by two ligaments; the one from the 
head, the other from the bottom of the acetabulum, but both 
inſerted into the middle of the head. Immediately under the 
head, is the neck of the ſemur, which is ſmall; long, and a 
liztle oval, and makes an angle with the body of the bone; 
by means whereof the thighs and feet are kept at a due diſtance 
from each other, to make our ſtanding the firmer ; beſides that 
the obliquity of theneck conduces tothe ſtrength of the muſcles, 
which mult otherwiſe have paſſed too near the centre of mo- 
tion. T be other two epiphyſes are called the greater and leſs 
trochanters. See T ROCHANTER, 

The middle part or ſhank of the femwr, is round, ſmooth, 
and poliſhed on its fore-(ide, and rough on the hind-fide; along 
which there runs a ſmall ridge, the whole length of the bone, 
called a linea aſpera, ſerving for the inſertion of muſcles. 

The lower part of the femur is divided by a ſinus inthe middle, 
into two heads or apophyſes, called condyli, which make the 
ginglymus abovementioned ; being both received into the ſinus 
of the tibia. See CONDYLUS. | 

Between the hind parts of the head is a ſpace for the paſſage 
of the great veſſels and nerves, which go to the leg. 

The femur has a very large cavity, running its whole length, 
filled, like the reſt, with marrow. The curvity of the femur 
makes it ſerve as a buttreſs to the body, to prevent its falling, 
or bearing too much forward, 

Surgeons and bone-ſetters ſhould take care, that in fractures 
of the femur, they do not endeavour to ſet it ſtreight, which 
is againſt nature. | | 

FEN, in geography, a kind of lake, or rather, moraſs. See 
Lak, and MORASS. 

Fens ate of two ſorts: the firſt of a boggy conſiſtence, com- 
ſed of water and earth intermixed; ſcarce firm enough to 

ſaſtain the tread of a man. See Moss: 

The ſecond are pools, or collections of waters, with pieces of 

dry land raiſed here and there, above the ſurface thereof. 

The former kind neither receive, nor emit any river; but the 

latter are frequently the heads or ſprings of rivers; ſuch is the 

head of the Nile, Tanais, c. See River. 

FENCE-Month, (menſis prohibitionis, or menſis vetitut) is a 

month wherein the female deer fawn; for which reaſon it is 
unlawful ro hunt in the foreſt during that time. 

It begins fifteen days before midſummer, and ends fifteen days 

after; in all, thirty days. x | | 
There are alſo certain fexce, or defence months, or ſeaſons for 
fiſh, as well as wild beaſts; as appears by ſtat. Weſtm. 2. cap. 
13. in theſe words: 
« All waters, where ſalmons are taken, ſhall be in defence 
« for taking of ſalmon, from the nativity of our lady, unto 
„ St. Martin's day. And likewiſe, young ſalmons ſhall not be 
* taken or deſtroyed by nets, c. from the midſt of April, to 
* the nativity of St. John Baptiſt, c. 

Fexce-Walls, are walls of brick, or ſtone, made around gar- 
dens, c. See WALL. 

FENCING, the art of defence; or of uſing the ſword, to 
wound an enemy, and ſhelter one's ſelf from his attacks. See 
SWORD, and GUARD, | 

Fencing is one of the exerciſes learnt in the academies, &c, 
= — and 2 * SOIT 

e art of fencrug is acquired by practiſing with foils, ca 
in Latin, rade: — — fencing is allo Labonte gladia- 
tura rudiaria, See GLADIATOR, 
Pyrard aſſures us, that the att of fenc ing is ſo highly eſteemed 
in the Eaſt- Indies, that none but princes and noblemen are al- 
lowed to teach it. They wear a badge or cognizance on their 
right arms, called in their language Eſaru, which is put on 
with great ceremony, like the badges of our orders of knight- 
hood, by the kings themſelves. # ; 

ontaign informs us, that when he was a youth, the nobility 
all ſhunned the reputation of being good fexcers; as ſomething 
too ſubtle, and deſigning, and apt to corrupt virtuous manners. 
Fencing is divided into two parts, /imple, and compound. 

Simple is, that performed directiy and nimbly, on the ſame 
line; and is either offenſzve, or deſenſive. The principal ob- 

ect of the firſt, is whatever may be attempted, in puſhing or 
making paſſes from this or that point, to the moſt unco- 
vered part of the enemy. The ſecond conſiſts in parrying, 
_ repelling the thruſts aimed by the enemy. See PARRY- 

G. | ; 

The Compoxng, on the offenſive fide, includes all the poſſible 
arts and inventions to deceive the enemy, and make him 
leave that part we have a deſign on, bare, and unguarded, 
upon finding we cannot come at it by force, nor by the agi- 
lity of the ſimple play. 4 
Ihe principal means bereof are feints, appeals, claſhings, and 
manglings of ſwords, half-thruſts, c. and in the defenſive, 

Fen in parrying. ee F FINT, c. 


D, in th f . 
— . e ſea language, imports the ſame as defend. See 


I the phraſe, fending . ihe boat, &c. that is, ſaving it 


FER 


_ being daſhed againſt the cocks, ſhore, or ſhip's fide, Hence 


FENDERS, any pieces of old cable ropes, or billets of 

RP = ſhip's ſide, ro fena ot keep other ſhips * — 
ainſt her. | 

FENDUE ex pal, in heraldry, a French phraſe, applied to a 
croſs, to denoteit cloven down from top to bottom, and the 
pare ſer at ſome diſtance from one another. 

FENESTRA, inanatomy, anameapplied to two holes, or aper- 
* 8 — inner ear. See EAR. ö 

Jeneſtræ, are two openings in the labyrinth; the firſt of 
them incloſed by the baſis of the ſtapes, ny its oval fi- 
—— feneſtra ovalis. 
© latter, called rotumda, is cloſed with a tranverſe tranſpa- 

_ membrane, placed a little within the ſurface of its — 
Thele feneſtræ, with the whole labyrinth, ate comprehended 
in that part of the os temporum, — called from its hard- 
188 See LABYRINTH, and PETROSUM. 

FENNEL, or Fexxer-ſeed, in commerce, c. a longiſh, 
ſtriated ſeed, flat on one fide, and roundiſh on the other; ot 
a ſweetiſh taſte, not unlike that of annis-ſeed : being the pro- 
duce of an umbelliferous plant of the ſamename, well known 
as a pot-herb; by botaniſts, called fexniculum vulgare, Or com- 
mon finckle. 
Fennel makes part of the commerce of thedruggiſts and apo- 
thecaties. It is eſteemed a carminative, and uſed like annis- 
ſeed, to diſpel winds in the body; and correct ſenna, and the 
reſt of the vegetable purgatives. 
There is alſo a (trong water, or brandy made of the ſeeds of 
fennel, called fennel-water, The ingredients are fennel-ſeed, 
liquorice, brandy, and white wine, which are diſtilled toge- 
ther; and to the eſſence thereof are added ſpirit of wine, ſu- 

gar, and ſweet almonds; the whole ſtrained, Ec. 

FENUGREEK, FEANUM græcam, or FENNIGREEK, a medici- 
nal plant, thus called, becauſe anciently brought from Greece, 
though now cultivared in ſeveral parts of Europe. 
Its ſtem is about a foot high; its leaves ſmall, and diſpoſed 
ſomewhat like thoſe of tretoil. It yields a little white flower, 


from whence ariſes a long, pointed ſhaped not unlike 
bullock's horn. N E 


The grain, or ſeed, is incloſed in this pod, which bears the 

name of the plant itſelf; is leſs than muſtard- ſeed, very hard, 

and ſolid, of a triangular form, and a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell ; 
when new, it is of a yellow gold colour, but when kept, 
ruddy, or brown. 

The farina or flower of theſe ſeeds is eſteemed gone to ripen 
and digeſt; and as ſuch, is uſed in cataplaſins of thoſe inten- 
tions, as alſo emollient clyſters, decoctions, c. It yields a 
mucilage uſed in inflammations of the eyes, and on oc- 
caſions. * 

FEODARY, Fuba, or FEUDATARY, an officer, anci- 
_ made and authorized by the maſter of the court of wards. 

ee WARD. 
His office was, to be preſent with the eſcheator, at the find- 
ing any office; and togive evidence for the king, concerning 
the tenure and the value thereof; to ſurvey the land of the 
ward after the office found, and rate it. He alſo affigned the 
— widows their dowers, and received the rents of wards 
lands. This office is taken away by ſtat. 12 Car. II. 

FEO DER, a meaſure for liquids uſed throughout Germany. See 
MEASURE. | 

FEODUM, or FeuDUM, the ſame with fief or fee. See FEE. 

FEOFFMENT, in common law, fignifies a gift, or grant of 
honours, caſtles, manors, meſſuages, lands, or the like cor- 
poreal or immoveable things, to another in fee · ſimple; that is 
to him, and to his heirs for ever, by the delivery of ſeifin, and 
the poſſeſſion of the thing given. See FEE. ; 
When this is done by writing, it is called the deed of feoff- 
ment. 

In every feoffment, the giver is called the feoffer, or feoff ator ; 
and he that receives, the feoffee. a 

The proper difference in our law, between a feoffer, and a do- 
nor, is, that the feoffer gives in fee- ſimple; the donor, in 
fee-tail. See DoxoR, and FEE. | 

FERALIA *, in antiquity, a feaſt held by the Romans, on the 
twenty firſt of February, in honour of the dead. Sec FE- 
BRUA, and MANES. | 

@ * derives the word from inferi, or from fero; on account 
of a repaſt, carried to the ſepulchres of ſuch as the laſt offices 
were that day rendered to. Feſtus derives it from feris, on ac- 
count of the victims ſacrificed. Voſſius obſerves, that the 
Romans called death fera, cruel, and that the word fera/ie 
might ariſe thence. _ ; | 

Macrobius, Saturn. I. i. c. 13. refers the origin of the cere- 
mony to Numa Pompilius. Ovid in his faſti, goes back as 
far as Eneas, for its inſtitution. He adds, that on the ſame 
day, a ſacrifice was performed to the goddeſs Muta, or dumb; 
and that the perſons who officiated, were an old woman, at- 
tended with a number of young girls. a 5 

FER de fourchette, croix a fer de fourchette, in heraldry, is 

a croſs, having a forked iron at each end, like that formerly 


| uſed by ſoldiers to reſt m_ 8 on, by which it is diſtin- 
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guiſhed from the croſs fourchd; the ends whereof turn forked : 
whereas in this, the fork is fixed on the ſquare end; as repre- 
ſemedin Tab. Herald. fig. 20. 


FER demoxlin, g. d. iron of the mill, is a bearing in heraldry; 


ſuppoſed to repreſent the iron-ink, or ink of a mill, which 
ſuſtains the moving mill-ſtone. See a repreſentation of it in 
Tab. Herald. fig. 21. 


FERD-wi:*, or FR D-, in our ancient cuſtoms, a formula- 


ry, by vrhich the king pardoned manſlaughter, committed in the 


ariny. | 
_ be word is formed of the Saxon fird, army, and wite, 


puniſhment. f 


FERENTARII *, or FERENDAR11, among the Romans, 


were auxiliary troops, lightly armed; their weapons being a 
ſword, arrows, anda ſling ; which are much leſs cumberſome, 
than a buckler, battle-ax, pike, c. 

* The name teems to have been derived @ frrendo auxilio ; theſe 
being auxiliary forces : Though Varro thinks, they might be 
ſo called, by reaſon. the ſling and ſtones ſeruntur, non tenentur. 

We have alſo mention of another ſort of ferentarii, whoſe bu- 
ſineſs was, to carry arms after the armies, and to be ready to ſup- 
ply the ſoldiers therewith in battle. TR i 

ydius uſes the name ferentarii for the cataphracti equites, i. e. 

cavaliers, armed cap- a- pee. 


FERLE, among the Romans, were holidays; or days wherein 


they abſtained from work. See Day. 

The word feri e, is uſually derived @ feriend:s victimit, on ac- 
count of the victims killed on theſe days. Martinius ſays, that 
feriæ were ſo called velut pu tnepa:, dies ſacri, holy days. O- 
thers obſerve, that all days in general, though they were not 
feaſt· days, were anciently called feſt.e, or as Voſſius reads it 
feſie ; whence, according to that author, was formed the word 
feriæ. | 

The ferie, or dies feriati, were obſerved and diſtinguiſhed 
chiefly, by reſt ; whereas the feaſts, or dies feſti, beſide a ceſſa- 
tion trom labour, were celebrated with ſacrifices and games ; 
ſo that there were feriæ, which were not feaſt-days. Though 
authors frequently contound the feriæ, and feſti. See FEaAsT, 
and FESTI diet. 

Others confound the feriæ with the dies nefaſti, or non- court- 
days. See FAS TI dies. 

The Latin feria, amounts to the Sabbath of the Hebrews. 
See SABBATH. 

The Romans had divers kinds of ferie : Their names, atleaſt, 
the principal thereof, are, A/#rvales, or ſummer-feriæ; Anni- 
verſariæ, yearly ferie; Compitalitie, feriæ of the ſtreets, and 
croſs- ways; Conceptive, votive feriæ, which the magiſtrates 
promiſed every year; Denicales, for the expiation of a family 
polluted by the death of any one; Imperative, or Indictivæ, 
thoſe decreed by the magiltrate ; Latinæ, the Latin feriæ, in- 
ſtituted by Tarquin the proud, for all the Latin people, a- 
mounting to above fifty nations, being celebrated on M. Al- 
ba, in memory of the peace, concluded by Tarquin, with the 
people of Latium; Meſſis feriæ, thoſe of harveſt ; Pagana- 
les feriæ, or Paganalia, an account of which is given under 
PAGANALIA : Precidanee, which were, what we properly 
call, the vigils, or eyes of the feaſts; Private, or Propriæ, 
thoſe peculiar to the ſeveral families; as the Familie Claudiæ, 
Amilie, Juliæ, Qc. Pablice, thoſe obſerved by all in gene- 
ral, or for the public weal; Sementinæ, thoſe held in ſeed- 
time; Statidæ, thoſe kept conſtantly to the ſame day of the 
year; Saturnales, whereof we ſhall ſpeak in their place; Srul- 
torum feriæ, or Quirinalia, the ferie of fools, held on the 
ſeventeenth of February; Victoriæ feriæ, thoſe of victory, in 
the month of Auguſt; Vindemiales, thoſe of the vintage, 
from the twentieth of Auguſt, to the fifteenth of October; 
Vulcan: feriæ, thoſe of Vulcan, which fell on the twenty- 
ſecond of May. 


FERI was alſo uſed among the Romans for fair days; by rea- 


ſon it was the cuſtom to hold their fairs, on the dies feriati, 
or holidays. Struv. Hut. Axtiq. Rom. c. ix. p, 425, 443, 
c. See NUNDINA. 


FERIA “ is ſtill retained in the Romiſh breviary, though in a 


ſenſe ſomewhat different from the feriæ of the ancients ; be- 
ing applied to the ſeveral days of the week, beginning with 
Sunday; provided none of thoſe days be a feaſt or faſt day. 
Thus, Monday is the ſecond feria; Tueſday the third, c. 
* The word feria, in this ſenſe, is doubtleſs borrowed from the 
ancient feria, a day of reſt. Accordingly, Sunday is the firſt 
feria: Foranciently, all the days of Eaſter week were accoun- 
ted feſtival days, by a decree of Conſtantine ; whence thoſe 
ſeven days were called ferie : Sunday being the firſt, Mon- 
day the ſecond, &c. And this week being then accounted 
the firſt of the eccleſiaſtical year; they afterwards accuſtomed 
themſelves, to call the days of the other weeks after the ſame 
manner, firſt, ſecond, third, &c. feriæ. Though others will 
have it, that the days of the week were not called feriz, from 
the e reſting, that is, on account of being obliged to 
abſtain from fſervile works; but to advertiſe the faithful, that 
they ought to abſtain from fin. See Durand. de OF. Div. I. 


viii. C. - I . 


Theſe are the ordinary feriæ: ---- But beſides theſe, they 


have extraordinary, or greater feriæ, viz. the three laſt days | 


FER 


of pafſion week; the two days following Eaſt 
Whitſunday ; and the ſecond feriæ of — er-day, and 


FERIAL Days, dies FERIALEs, or FERIX, among the ang. 


ents, ſignify holidays, or days vacant from labour 

ing. See FERLE. U 
But in the ſtat. 27 Hen. VI. c. g. and in Forteſcue, De Las. 
dibus L. L. Anglie, ferial days are taken for working da 
S. Silveſter ordained---Sabbats & dominici dies nomine — 
to, reliquos hebdomade dies feriarum nomine diſtinctos at; 
ante in eccleſia vocari ceperant, appellari. 8 
So that ferial days are properly all the days of the week, er. 
cept Saturday and Sunday. y 


FERM, Firma, in law. See the article FARM. 
FERMENT, in phyſics, any body, which being applied to a. 


other, produces a fermentation therein: or, any thing capable 
of exciting an inteſtine motion, in the parts of another: and 
of ſwelling, or dilating the ſame. See FERMENTAT1ON. 
Thus, the acid in leaven, is a ferment, which makes 
riſe, or ſwell, The moiſture in hay is a ferment, which h 
and makes it ſmoke. Thus alſo, rennet is a ferment, which 
curdles and breaks milk; Barm, or yealt is the ferment, thy 
that ſers wort a working, Sc. See LEAvEx, Rexxer 
VAsr, Oe. : 
The force or effect of a ferment, ariſes hence, that by its more 
penetrative and moveable parts, it diſſolves and breaks thy 
texture or combination of the component parts or principles 
of the body, gives them a new motion, ml diſpoſes them to 
take a new arrangement, or to combine * in a new min- 
ner; and ſo to conſtitute a new ſpecies of body. 

Thus, the bite of a mad dog excites a ſlow fermentation in 
the blood, whereby the divers liquors, or matters it conſiſts of 
loſe that nexus, or union, neceſſary to a ſtate of health; 
occaſion an irregularity in the ſpirits, from which atiſe the 
horrors, and other ſymptoms of the diſeaſe. See Hypro- 
PHOBIA. 

One way of accounting for digeſtion, is by ſuppoſing a certain 
ferment in the ſtomach. But what this ferment is, or whence 
it ſhould be derived, is greatly diſputed. Some will have it an 
acid, others alcalious, others ſulphureous, others alcalino-ſul- 
phureous, others muriatic, c. as their own fancies ſuggeſt 
to them. See DicEsTrION, and MENSTRUUM. 


FERMENTARII, or FERMENTACE1, a denomination which 


thoſe of the Latin church have given to the Greeks, on ac- 
count of their conſecrating and uſing leavened, or fermented 
bread in the euchariſt. 

As the Greeks call the Latins Azymitet, the Latins in return, 
call them Fermentarii. See AZYMUS. 


FERMENTATION, an inteſtine motion, or commotion of 


the ſmall; inſenſible particles of a mixed body, ariſing with- 
out any apparent mechanical cauſe, and producing a conſide- 
rable alteration therein. See Bopy, and PARTICLE. 

Or, it is an eaſy, flow, gentle motion of the inteſtine particles 
of a body, ariſing uſually from the operation of ſome active, 
acid matter; which rarefies and ſubtilizes the ſofter, yielding 
—— thereof. See FERME Nr. 

er mentation differs from diſſolution, as the latter is only a 
reſult, or effect of the former: Fermentation is frequently 
without diſſolution, 3. e. the fermentative motion frequently 
does not go ſo far as to diſſolve the body ; but diſſolution 
always ſuppoſes an antecedent fermentation. See DisSOLU- 
TION. 

Fermentation differs from ebullition and efferveſcence in this, 
that the motion, which in the firſt is ſlow, in the two latter, 
is violent ; and that in the firſt, the motion is reſtrained to the 
minute particles of the body; but in the latter it extends to 
large maſſes thereof. See EBULL1TION, and EFFERVES- 
CENCE. 
Indeed it muſt be obſerved, that authors uſually allow of d- 
vers kinds of fermentation, viz. an inſenſible one, which is 
only known from its effects; and a ſenſible one; a violent 
and a moderate one; a hot, and a cold one; a natural, 
an artificial one. 
Plants bruiſed, and left a certain time in a cloſe veſſel, fer- 
ment of themſelves; and if let alone, the fermentation 
roceed to putrefaction. See PUTREFACTION. 

n order to fermentation, it is neceſſary, the ferment — 
ſomething acid and ſpirituous in it; that its motion be m_ 
tuous ; that it be in an open, 8 and aſſiſted by 
air; and that it tend to exalt and purify the body, and produce 
vinous, or inflammable ſpitits. Theſe are the particular pro- 
perties and conditions of fermentation; though in the gener 
all required to effect a fermentation, is a body, or liquor, : 
is not homogeneous, that is, conſiſts of different principe 
that there be a ſtrong attraction between the particles 0 
ferment, and the body ; that the parts of this latter be * 
and agitated irregularly ; and that this motion produce 
alteration in the mixt. | l e- 
Fermentation is one of the moſt obſcure proceſſes in a 1 in 
ture. The generality of our later philoſophers allow | 

cat meaſure a myſtery, to which their principles W. * 

ully reach. Dr. Morgan attempts to account for 1 Fon 
the Newtonian ſyſtem. His principle is, that the _—_ + 
force of air, rarefied by the action of fire, or the M 404 
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gion of fire and air, is the univerſal natural cauſe of ſermen- 
zation and diſſolution. ; ; 
To ſhew this, he conſiders two great powers, or principles in 
bodies, vir. an attractive, coheſive power, in the ſmall par- 
ticles of matter, as the principle of all reſt, concretion, Wc. 
And the expanſive force of heated air, as the principle of fer- 
mentation. On the different proportion and adjuſtment of 
theſe two oppoſite forces, with reſpect to each other, the con- 
ſtitution, texture and coheſion of bodies d 5 | 

By the attractive force, acting alone, the conſtituent parts 
of compound bodies maſt be brought to their neareſt and 
teſt contacts, and remain there in a degree of firmneſs, 
and cohefion, proportional to the quantities of contact. See 
FIRMNESS. 


he other hand, by. the repulfive, expanſive force, acting 
yd y all bodies, * the moſt compact and ſolid, mult be 


diſſolved and diftuſed into one perfectly fluid, incoherent maſs. 
See FLUIDITY. 
If both be found in the ſame body, and _ in degree, ſuch 
body muſt continue in its preſent ſtate of fluidity, or cobeſi- 
on; if the attractive power prevail, the quantity of contact, 
or degree of coheſion will be continually increaſed to a cer- 
tain pitch, where it will reſt : on the contrary, if the expan- 
five force of the fire and air, included in any body, or maſs 
of matter, prevail againſt the attractive power of the contigu- 
ous parts, the parts muſt neceſſarily recede from their points 
contact. | 
104 this happening through all the ſubdiviſions of which the 
body or mais is capable, every ſmall * muſt be divided and 
ſeparated into other ſmaller parts; and theſe again into others, 
and ſo on, till we come to the fitſt conſtituent icles or 
atoms, which are ſuppoſed to be perfectly ſolid, and indiviſible. 
See ATOM. 
This receſs of the parts of bodies from their points of contact, 
and the ſeparation and diviſion conſequent thereon, is what 
we call rarefackion; as, on the contrary, the approach of the 
tts nearer to the points of contact, is called condenſation. 
Now from the contrary effects of theſe two forces, there ne- 
ceſſatily ariſes an inteſtine commotion, collifion, and natural 
ſtruggle of the parts among themſelves, i. e. the parts ated 
on by two ſuch oppoſite forces, will fly off, and recoil, 
recede and accede, in propottion to the ſtrength and en- 
ergy of the oppoſite powers, till one or the other prevail, 
either to fix and condenſe, or diſſolve and diffuſe it; which 
alternate motion is what we call fermentation. See RARE- 
FACTION, c. : 
If the attractive force prevail, the moſt fluid body will be con- 
ſolidated, as water into ice. See FREEZING. 
On the contrary, if the expanſive force prevail, the firmeſt 
body will be broke and diffolved. See Dissotruriox. 
Fermentation is a point of the utmoſt conſequence in medicine; 
it is one of the principal means, or inſtruments we have for 
altering, exalting, or calling forth the properties and powers 
of bodies. To get an idea of theſe changes, we cannot con- 
ſider it better, than in the procuring of a ſpitituous liquor 
from malt, by means thereof. 
It is to be obſerved then, that the malt being made, as ſhewn 
under the article MALT; and then laid to infuſe or maſh in 
hot water, the reſt of the proceſs of brewing is nothing but a 
_ and direQing of a fermentation, or inteſtine motion. 
See BREWING. 
How ſuch motion is mechanically effected, and how it brings 


poſing the reader acquainted with theſe common propoſitions 
in hydroſtatics ; vix. | 
1. That a body immerſed in any fluid, ſpecifically lighterthan 
itfelf, will fink; otherwiſe, emerge and get to the top. 
2%. That if two equal bodies of different ſpecific gravities be 
immerſed in a fluid, lighter than either of them, the celerities 
of their deſcents will be as their gravities. ; 
39. That if two unequal bodies of unequal ſpecific gravities 
be immerſed in a fluid lighter than either, the celerities of their 
— will be compounded of their gtavities and dimenſions 
ether. 

The ſame laws, by which bodies deſcend, hold good in the 
aſcent of thoſe ſpecifically lighter than the fluid. | 

ence in all hererogeneous fluids, the conſtituent parts of 
Which are not fitted to aſſociate and cohere, ſo as to form 
What is called an uniform homogeneous fluid, the heavier may 
be accounted as ſolid bodies immerſed in a fluid ſpecifically 
lighter; and the lighter parts, as ſuch bodies in a fluid ſpecifi- 
cally heavier; as jt may be demonſtrated, that the component 

= * > fluids, ſeparately confidered, are ſolid. See FLu1D, 

ID, C. , 
The liquor, therefore, called wort, which is a decoction of 
malt, may be conſidered as ſuch an heterogeneous fluid, whoſe 
parts cannot be interchanged in their poſitions, till each has 
Obtained ſuch an elevation as correſponds to its proper gravity ; 
but leſt this alone ſhould fail of the intention, by not being 
lufficient to break thoſe molecule and viſcidities, which en- 
. - langle the ſpiriruous parts, and likewiſe to prevent their flying 

off at the ſurface, ſome portion of an already fermented fub- 

ace 1s mixed with it. | 


forth ſuch a ſpirit, may be conceived from what follows; ſup- 
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This fubſtance, termed harm, or yeaſt, conſiſis of 4 great 
Auantity of ſubtile ſpirituous particles, wrapped up in ſuch as 
are viſcid. Now, when this is mixed with ſuch a liquor, it 

cannot but much contribute to that inteſtine motion Which is 
occaſioned by the intercourſe, and occurſions of particles of 
different gravities; as the ſpirituous particles will be continually 
ſtriving to get up to the ſurface, and the viſcid ones continu- 
ally retarding ſuch aſcent, and preventing their eſcape. ; 

So that by theſe two concurring cauſes the particles extracted 

IM the grain, will by ſuch frequent occurfions be fo com- 
minuted, as continually to increaſe the more ſubtile and ſpi- 
rituous parts, until all that can be made ſo by attrition, be ſer 
loofe from their former viſcid confinements; and this appears 
by the warmth of the liquor, and the froth drove to the top; 

Juſt at which time, if it be thrown into the ſtill, it affords 

ſome quantity of an highly inflammable ſpirit. 

Moderate warmth much haſtens this proceſs, as it aſſiſts in 

opening the viſcidities, in which ſome ſpirituous parts may be 

entangled, and unbends the ſpring of the included ajr, which 
cannot but contribute to the rarefaction and comminution of 
the whole. 

The viſcid parts, which are raiſed to the top, not only on ac- 

count of their own lightneſs, but by the continual efforts and 

occurſions of the ſpirit to get uppermoſt, both ſhew when 

the ferment is at the higheſt, and prevent the finer ſpirits makin 

their eſcape; for if this inteſtine luctus be permitted to conti- 

nue too long, a great deal will get away, and the remaining 

grow flat, and vapid, and raiſe little beſides phlegm in the 
nt, 


The greateſt uſe of this theory in medicine, will-be in teaching 
what parts of the materia medica are moſt properly brought 
under this procedure; and how ſuch inteſtine motion does, in 
ſome things, deſtroy their virtues: for by ſome medicines an 
intention 1s aimed at, which is not to be procured, but by their 
being ſpirituous ; whereas in others the very contrary property 
is required : in ſuch caſes, rherefore, when by any 2 
cauſe thoſe medicines get into a ferment, they are deſtroyed, 
and ſhould not be adminiſtered. 

FERNAMBUC. See the article BRASIL wood. 

FERRUGINOUS, denotes a thing to partake of the nature of 
iron, or to contain particles of that metal. See Iron. 
It is particularly applied to certain mineral ſprings, whoſe 
water in their paſſage along the ſtrata of the earth meet with 
the ore, or marcaſite of the metal, of which they waſh 
off, and carry with them; and thus become impregnated with 
the principles thereof. Such are what we call chalybeat waters. 
See CHALYBEAT, and MARS. 
The waters of Tunbridge, thoſe of Forges, and of the iron 


ſpring at Bourges, are ferraginons. 


| FERRUGO, the ruſt of iron; or a kind of calx found on the 


ſurface thereof. See IRox, and RusT. 

FERRUM, Tron. See the article IKox. 

FERTILITY, FRUITFULNESS ; that — vrhich denomi- 
nates a thing fertile, or prolific. See FExcunbpirr; ſee alſo 
D1SEASE, c. 

The Egyptian nitre, or natron, renders the ground exceeding- 
ly fertile. M. de la Chambre obſerves, that plants grow in 
ſack abundance in Egypt, that they would choak one another, 
if they were not hindered, by throwing ſand upon the fields; 
inſomuch that the Egyptians muſt take as much pains to leſſen 
the fatneſs of their ſoil, as other nations do to increaſe it. 
Philoſ. Tranſack. Ne 160. 
Nothing is more fertile than wheat, which faculty was given 
it by the Creator, in regard it was to be the principal food of 
men; thus a ſingle meaſure of that grain, ſown in a proper 
ſoil, will yield a hundred and fifty meaſures.----One of Au- 
uſtus's procurators ſent him four hundred eats, all produced 
— one ſeed. Nero had three hundred and forty ears ſent 
him, from a ſingle ſeed. Plin. Nar. Hift. L. xviii. c. 10. See 
SEMBRADOR, 0 

FERU LA“, a little wooden pallet, or ſlice; reputed the ſchool- 
maſter's ſceptre, wherewith he chaſtiſes the boys, by ſtriking 
them on the palm. 

* The word is pure Latin, and has alſo been uſed to denote the 
relate's crozier and ſtaff. Ir is ſuppoſed to be formed of the 
L. ig ferire, to ſtrike ; or, perhaps, ferula in this ſenſe may 
be derived from the name of a plant, called in Latin ſerula, in 
Engliſh fennel-giant ; the item whereof was anciently uſed to 
correct children withal ; though others think, the plant took 
its name from the inſtrument, or rather from its uſe, ferire. 


Under the eaſtern empire, the ferula was the emperor's ſceptre, 
as is ſeen on divers medals ; it conſiſts of a long ſtem or 
ſhank, and a flat, ſquare head. The uſe of the ferula is very 
ancient among the 8 who uſed to call their princes 
vartaPops', . d. ferala bearers. 

r eaſtern church, ferula or narthex, ſignified a 
place ſeparated from the church, wherein the penitents, or the 
catechumens of the ſecond order, called Auſcultantes, vngraus- 
dee, Were kept; as not being allowed to enter the church, 
Whence the name of the place ; the perſons therein being un- 
der penance, 5 diſcipline: ** ferula eraut eccleſiæ. See A- 

ROMATIC, CATECHUMEN, S. 
F FERULE, 
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FERUL#, among chirurgeons, called alſo SPLINTERS; are 
lictle chips of different matter, as woods, barks, fir, leather, 
paper, c. applied to bones that have been disjointed, when 
they are ſet again. 


The bark of the herb ſagapenum, called in Latin ferula, was 


anciently much uſed on this occaſion ; whence the name fe- 
rala became common to all, 

FESCENNINE *, in antiquity. FESCENNINE verſes were a 
kind of ſatyrical verſes, full of wanton, and obſcene expreſ- 
fions, ſung or rehearſed by the company, at the ſolemnixing 
of a marriage among the Romans. See SATYR. 

* The word is borrowed, according to Macrobius, from faſcinum, 
a charm; the people taking ſuch ſongs to be proper to drive 
away witches, or prevent their effect: (See LicarTurs.) But 
its more probable origin is from Feſcennium, a city of Campania, 
where ſuch verſes were firſt uſed, 

FESSE, one of the nine honourable ordinaries of the eſcutcheon, 
which it divides horizontally in the middle, and ſeparates the 
chief from the point. It is ſuppoſed to repreſent a broad 
girdle, or belt of honour, which knights at arms were anci- 
ently girded withal. 

It poſleſſes the centre of the eſcutcheon, and contains in breadth 
one third part thereof. Thus, he beareth azure, a feſſe or, 
by the name of Eliott. See Tab, Herald. fig. 22. 

When the feſs takes up leſs than its proper breadth, it is called 
a bar, Sce BAR. 

FESSE-pornt, is the exad centre of the eſcutcheon. See Escur- 

CHEON. 
It is thus called, as being the point, through which the fe/5 
line is drawn ſtom the two fides; and accordingly divides the 
eſcutcheon into two equal parts, when the eſcutcheon is parted 
per-feſs. | | 

FESSE-ways, or in FESSE, denotes. things born after the manner 
of a fe/ſe, i. e. iu a line, or range, a-croſs the middle of the 
ſhield ; which the French call ex feſſe. 

Party per '£SSE, implies parted a- croſs the middle of the ſhield 
from fide to fide, through the feſſe point. 

This the French expreſs by one word, coapd. See CoupEp. 

FESTI Dies, among the ancients, were fea/t-days, or holidays. 
See FEAST. 

Numa diſtinguiſhed the days of the year into feſti, profeſti, 
and interciſi. The firſt were thoſe dedicated to the gods; 
the ſecond were thoſe allowed to men, for the management 
of their own affairs; the third were ſhared between the gods 
and men. | 

The feſti dies, again, were divided, according to Macrobius, 
Saturn. c. 16. into ſacrifices ; epulæ, or banquets; Judi, or 
games; and ferie. SeceFER1z, c. and the prafeſti into faſti, 
comitiales, comperendini, ſtati, and preliares. See FAST1, c. 


FESTINO, in logic, one of the moods of ſyllogiſins. See 


Moop. 

In a ſyllogiſm  feſtino, the firſt propoſition is an univerſal 
negative; the ſecond, a particular affirmative; and the third, 

a particylar negative. See SYLLOGISM. 
FESTIVAL. See the articles FeasT, and FEsTUM. 
FESTOON, in a general ſenſe. See GAKLAND. 


FESTOON “, in architecture, and ſculpture, a decoration in form 


of a garland, or cluſter of flowers. See GARLAND. 


Ihe word is French, * which ſignifies a garland, formed 


of the Latin um, 
It conſiſts of a ſtring, or collar of flowers, fruits, and leaves 
tied together, ſomewhar biggeſt in the middle, and ſuſpended by 
the two extremes ; from which, beſides the main part which 
falls down in an arch, two leſſer parts hang perpendicularly. 
This ornament is made in imitation of the feſtooxs, or long 
cluſters of flowers, hung by the ancients on the doors of their 
temples, (Fc. on feſtival occaſions. | 
Feſtoons are now chiefly uſed in freezes, and other vacant places, 
required to be filled up and adorned. p 
FEST UM, in a general ſenſe. See the article FEAsr. 
FESTUM, in our law books, is frequently uſed for a genera] 
court, or aſſembly; in regard ſuch were anciently always kept 
on the great feſtivals of the year. 12 Ns 
Thus, in our chronicles, we read, that in ſuch a year the king 
kept his ſeſtum at Wincheſter, c. that is, he kept a court 
there at that time: Rex apud Hinton. maximum feſtum && con- 
vivinm celebravit, tempore natalis Domini, convocatis ibidem 
rincipibus & baronibus totins regni. 


FET-Lock, in the manage, a tuft of hair growing behind the 


aſtern joint of many horſes: See PAsTERN. 
ence, the joint where it grows, is called the fetloc-joinr. 
FETUS. See the article Foros. 1 | 
FEUD, Feopum, the fame with fief, or fee. See FEE. 
FEUD is alſo uſed in our ancient cuſtoms, for a capital quar- 
rel, or enmiry not to be ſatisfied but with the death of the 
enemy. | a 
Feuad, called alſo feida, and faids, in the original German ſig- 
nifics guerram, i. e. bellum, war: Lambert writes it fe 2 


and ſaith, it ſignifies capitales inimicitias, or implacable 


hatred. | 
In Scotland, and the north of England, feud is particularly 
uſed for a combination of kindred, to revenge the death of 


fo. Thus the offices of 
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any of their blood, againſt the killer and all his race, or 
other great enemy. = 
FEUDAL, or Feopar, of, or belonging to a fend, ot is 
We ay, feudal matter, fendal juriſpruden | 
e ſay, a fe matter, feudal juriſprudence, fexdal ſei 
Se. A feudal lord, in default of fealty and homage . 
vaſſal, may ſeize the fruits of the fee. A Neapolitan lawyer 
called Caravirs, has a Latin treatiſe of the feadal lay," 
titled, Prælectioues feodales. : 
When once the uſe of fees was thoroughly eſtablithed n 
France, they would need extend it much further : and almoſ 
all the great offices of the crown thus became feudal; eye 
the courts of juſtice were drawn in; in order to which they 
were annexed to certain lands, or revenues. 
The deſign of theſe infeodations was to render the offices he. 
reditary, after the manner of fees, which were now 
grand chamberlain, grand butlet, Ge. 
came to be held by hereditary right. See Oxx1ces. 
FEUDATARY, or FEopaTARY, a vaſlal, or perſon why 
holds of a ſuperior in fee, i. e. on condition of yielding fea]. 
1 and homage, or other ſervice, See FEE. 
he electors, princes, and free cities of Germany, are all fin- 
dataries of the emperor. See EMPEROR, &. 
F. Daniel obſerves, that Charles VII. forbad the count c At. 
magnac to call himſelf in his titles, by the grace of God 
count d'Armagnac; ſuch terms, which ſeem to exclude a1! 
dependance, except on God, being an innovation prejudicial 
to the right of the ſovereign, and which had never been al. 
lowed to any duke, or count, who was a feudatary of any 
crown. Hiſtoire de France, t. ii. p. 1162. 
FEUDBOTE, a recompence, for engaging in a feud, or fa&i- 
on, and for the damages conſequent therein ; it having been 
the cuſtom of ancient times for all the kindred to engage in 
their kinſmens quarrels, according to that of Tacitus de mori, 
Germanor. Suſcipere tam inimicitias, ſets patris ſen propingui, 
uam aizicitias neceſſe eſt. 

FEUDIST, a lawyer, or doctor learned, or much converſant 
in feudt, or fees.---Du Moulin is reckoned a great fexdif. 
FEVER, Fepr1s, in medicine, a diſeaſe, or rather claſs of 
diſeaſes, whoſe characteriſtic is a preternatural heat felt through 
the whole body, or at leaſt the principal parts thereof; attend- 

ed with other ſymptoms. See HEAT, and DisEAsk. 
Sydenham defines a fever a ſtrenuous endeavour or effott of 
nature, to throw off ſome morbific matter, that greatly in- 
cammodes the body.----Quincy defines it an augmented yelo- 
city of the blood: others, a fermentation of the blood accom- 
ied with a quick pulſe, and exceſſive heat. 
he cauſes of fevers are innumerable; and the diſeaſe even 
often ariſes in the ſoundeſt bodies, where there was no prev i- 
ous morbific apparatus; as cachochymia, plethora, Fc. but 
merely from a change of air, food, or other alteration in the 
non- naturals. A fever, Boerhave obſerves, is an inſeparable 
companion of an inflammation. See INFLAMMATION. 
The ſymptoms are many: every fever ariſing from any inter- 
nal cauſe, is attended with a quick pulſe and unuſual heat, at 
different times, and in different degrees. Where thele are in- 
tenſe, the fever is acute; where remiſs, flow. 
The diſeaſe begins almoſt always with a ſenſe of chilneſs ; and 
in its progreſs is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the velocity of the 
Iſe : ſo that a too quick contraction of the heart, with an 
increaſed reſiſtance or impulſe againſt the capillaries, furniſhes 
the proper idea of a fever: — the health of the patient 5 
the ſcope nature chiefly aims at in the diſeaſe.- Other attet- 
dant ſymptoms are uſually a laborious and diſturbed _ 
on; an uniform, high-coloured urine ; a parchedneſs and drj- 
neſs of the tongue, mouth, c. a clammineſs of the faliva; 
thirſt ; wakefulneſs; and nauſea againſt every thing but thin 
nous, i 7 D 1 OY * 1. 
rom theſe ſymptoms, Dr. Mo lays it down as 
ciple, that in every fever, there BD acai obſtruQion, and 
diminution of the glandular ſecretions ; that is, a great part 
of the lymph, or ſerum of the blood, which ought to be 
continually drained off by the glands, is, during tb fever, 
ſo retained in, and cloſely united to, the mals, that it chcu- 
lates together- with it in the veins and arteries. I his ; hr 
deavours to prove to be the ſtate and condition of the bl 
in the production of a fever, by accounting for all the _ 
mentioned phznomena from it, as the juſt and adequate e 


of ſuch a cauſe. How he does it, ſee in his Philaſ. Princ. of 


ed. p. 207, fc. | a : 

he general indication in the cure of fevers, is, L 
the commotion of the blood within the bounds agr 3 
the end nature had in raiſing it, #. e. neither to let it * 
high, for fear of the conſequence; nor yet keep A? — 
for fear of fruſtrating the endeavour of nature. An = 
the rule and meaſure of letting more, or leſs blood, or 
ar all. | ehend s in 
The cure of fevers, Boerhaave ſummarily compr ing the 
correQing the ſharp, irritating, febrile matter, 9 9 - 
lentor, and mitigating the ſymptoms. If nature  dſtinence, 
carry the fever too high, it muſt be moderated by * 
thin diet, drinking of water, bleeding, and cooling Chir f 
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ir ſhe bring it on too ſlowly, it muſt be excited by cardiacs, 
aromatics, volatiles, c. T he cauſe removed, the ſymptoms 
ceaſe of courſe; and if they can be bore without much dan- 
er of life, it were beſt not to enter into any particular cure 
thereof; if they be unſeaſonable, or too ſevere, they are each 
to be abated with the proper remedies. ; 

Sydenham recommends an emetic in the beginning of a fe- 


ver; or if it have been then omitted, in any other ſtage 


thereof: eſpecially where there is a propenſity to vomiting : | 


tor want of this, a diarrhea frequently ſucceeds, which is ex- 
ceedingly dangerous. After this, he uſes a paregoric ; and the 
following days, if there be no indication to repeat the venæ- 
ſection, nor any diarrhea, he preſcribes every other day an 
enema, till the twelfth day, when matters coming to a criſis, 
he has recourſe to hotter medicines, in order to promote and 
accelerate it. He adds, that if the diſeaſe proceed well, and 
the fermentation be laudable, there is no occaſion for any 
phy ſic at all. About the fifteenth day, if the urine be found 
to ſeparate, and give a ſediment; and the ſymptoms be abated, 
a cathartic is uſually ordered, leſt the ſediment returning 
into the blood again, occaſion a relapſe. Nothing cools the 
patient, and abates the fever ſo much, as a cathartic after ve- 
næſection. 

The more acute the fever, the thinner, according to Etmul- 
ler, maſt be the diet. It is no matter, if the patient ſhould 
faſt for ſeveral days running; for never did feveriſh perſons 
die of hunger : eating always exaſperates the diſeaſe. Vomi- 
tories, he allows the principal place in the cure of all fevers; 
bur, as a patron of the hot regimen, aſſigus ſudorifics the ſe- 
cond. Spirit of ſal ammoniac, or its ſal volatile, he obſerves 
is an univerſal febrifuge, and rarely fails: all ſugared things 
are hurtful. See ABSTINENCE. 

Hippocrates, in all fevers, preſcribes wines; Dr. Hancock, 
water, See FEBRIFUGE. 

So long as the urine remains crude, that is, does not give a 
ſediment, the patient's caſe is dubious : but when once the 
coction commences, and the urine ſeparates, the great danger 
is over. See URINE, and Cris1s; 

Among the ſigns of death, the ſame author adds, there is none 
more certain, than a frequent blowing of the noſe, without 
any diſcharge of matter. A ſtrong, equable pulſe, with deli- 
ria, tremors, twitches of the tendons, and other ſymptoms, 
faral in diſeaſes of the nervous kind, always preſage well in 
fevers: on the contrary, a quick, weak, faltering pulſe, how - 
ſoever favourable the other ſymptoms may ſeem, infallibly 
proclaim death at the door. Morton. 

It appears, by obſervation, that a frequent letting of blood, 
renders perſons more inclinable to fevers. 

Ferers are of various kinds, denominated and diſtinguiſhed 
from the particular cauſes that produce them; the time they 
continue ; their acceſſes, and returns ; and their different 
ſymptoms. The moſt general and genuine diviſion of fevers, 
is into eſſential, and ſymptomatic. 

Eſſextial FEvER, is that whoſe primary cauſe is in the blood 
elf; and which docs not ariſe as an effect, or ſymptom from 
any other diſeaſe in the ſolids, or other parts. 

This is what we abſolutely and properly call a fever. 

Semptomatic FEVER is that which ariſes as an accident, or 
ſymptom of ſome other antecedent diſorder, as an inflamma- 
Bn, phlegmon, eryſipelas, impoſtume, ſinall-pox, pleuriſy, 

Cc 


Whence it is peculiarly denominated inflammatory, eryſipela- 
tous, purulent, variolous, or pleuritic fever, 
Eſſential ſevers are generally diſtinguiſhed into continual and 
intermitting: others chuſe to divide them into diary, inter- 
mitting, continent, and continued. 

Continua/ FeveR is that which gives the patient no reſpite, or 
intermiſſion; but ſticks to him from its firſt ſeizure, to its final 


riod ; 
Ti is ſubdivided into putrid, and not putrid. - 
Continual Fever not putrid, is that wherein the parts of the 
blood are not ſo diſſolved and broke, as to give occaſion for 
the principal parts thereof to be ſecreted; or that, wherein 
_ is not any diſcharge of putrid, purulent matter into the 


Of this there are two kinds, the diary, and HHnochus; to which, 
ſome add the he&ic. 
'ary FEVER is that, which does not ordinarily hold beyond 
twenty-four hours. It is the gentleſt of all fevers; is fre- 
quently got by too much exerciſe, or other external accidents. 
dis cured by reſt alone, and keeping a-bed: if it remain for 
ſeveral days, it is either called a continual ephemera, or ſimple. 
ſynochus. See EpREMERA. 
ectic FEVER is a flow, durable fever, which extenuates and 
emaciates the body by inſenfible degrees. PEE: 
t has three ſtages ; the firſt, while it conſumes the juices of 
the body: the ſecond, when it exhauſts the fleſny ſubſtance of 
its humidity : and the third, when it lays hold of, and deſtroys 


the ſolids themſelves; in which laſt ſtage it is reputed incu- | 


table, Its effect is ſomewhat like that of a flame; firſt con- 

uming the oil of the lamp; then the moiſture of the wick; 

Wan * wick itſelf, But this fever is frequently conſi- 
OL. I, 
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dered as of the ſympromatit, or ſecondary kind, ariſing in 
Phthiſes, c. See HecTIC, and Purutsis. | 


Continual putrid FEVER, is that wherein the texture of the 


blood is rendered fo lax, or even diſſolved, that its parts or 


principles ſeparating, ſome of the principal are ſecreted, and 
loſt. See BLoop. 


Putrid fevers ate frequently conſidered as ſecondary ones, 


ariſing from the diſcharge of putrid, purulent matter from 
ſome morbid part, as an ulcer in the lungs, c. They are 
divided into imple, and compound, or remitting. 


Simple continual putrid FEVER, or a continent FEVER, pro- 


perly ſo called, by the Greeks, £-:4s;. is that which continues 
uniformly from firſt to laſt, without any fits or periods of ex- 
aſperation and remiſſion of heat, and the other ſymptoms. 
See SYNOCHA. 

Willis divides the putrid fever into four ſtadia, or ſtages. The 
beginning, which is attended with a chillneſs, ſhivering, wea- 
rineſs, thirſt, wakefulneſs, pain in the head and loins, nauſea, 
and vomiting. The increaſe, wherein the former ſymptoms 
are heightened, with the addition of deliria, convulſive moti- 
ons, foulneſs of the mouth, high turbid urine without any 
laudable ſediment, or hypoſtaſis. The ſtate, which contains 
the criſis, which in this diſeaſe is much what the paroxyſin is 
in 7termitters : for as that returus at certain hours, ſo do the 
critical motions in continued fevers happen on the fourth, 
fifth, ſixth or ſeventh day. See CRisis. The laſt ſtage is the 
declenſion, which ends either in recovery or death, 

Theſe fevers are ſubdivided into burning, and flow, 


Ardent, or Burning FEVER, called by the Greeks u is a ver 


acute fever, attended with a vehement heat, intolerable thirſt, 
a dry cough, delirium, and other violent ſymptoms. 

It frequently kills on the third or fourth day, rarely exceeds 
the ſeventh. It otten goes off in a haemorrhage, ou the third, 
or foutth day; which, if it prove too ſparing, is deadly. 
Sometimes it goes off by ſtool, vomiting, c. and ſometimes 
ends in a peripneumony. 


To the claſs of burning fevers are reducible the liperia, aſſo- 
des, elodes, &c. 

The liperia is a burning fever, wherein the heat is very in- 
tenſe within ſide, and at the ſame time the external parts cold. 
The afſodes is a burning fever, attended with great inquie- 
tudes, nauſeas, vomiting, &'c. 

The helodes is a fever, wherein thepatient ſweats continually. 
The ſyncopal fever is that attended with frequent ſwoonings. 
The epialos is that wherein both heat and cold are felt in the 
ſame part at the ſame time. 


Slow FEVERS are gentle, but durable ones, which conſume the 


patients by degrees. They uſually ariſe from diſorders in 
the lympha, or pituita; whence Sylvius calls them lymphatic 
fevers. - 

The principal of theſe are the catarrhal, attended with a ca- 
tarrh, cough, hoarſeneſs, c. And the ſcorbutic fever, into 


which acute fevers, and ſometimes intermitters degenerate. 
To this claſs are alſo reducible, 


Colliquative FEVERS, wherein the whole body is conſumed and 


emaciated in no long time; the ſolid parts, with the fat, Ic. 
melted down, and carried off with a diarrhea, ſweat, urine, 
fac. See COLLIQUATION. 


Remitting FEVER, called alſo a continua] fever, eee, and a 


compound continual fever, is that which continues ſome time, 
without any gradual increaſe of heat, yet is liable to alternate 
fits of remiſſion and aggravation; either ſtated and periodical, 
or irregular. : | 
Of this there are divers kinds, denominated from the periods 
of returning; as the remitting, continual quotidian, continual 
tertian, continual quartan, &c. which are only a continual 
fever, whoſe acceſſes or ſeverer fits return every day, or every 
other day; or every third day; or every fourth day. 
Some enumerate divers other more complicated continual fe- 
vers; as the double or triple quotidian, which has two or 
three paroxyſms every day: double or triple tertian, or quar- 
tan, which have two or three every third or fourth day: the 
ſemi-tertian, by the Greeks called gu.7:r29, which conſiſts of 
a continual, and two intermitting fevers of different kinds, viz. 
a quotidian and tertian. The patient, beſides a continual fe- 
ver, having an extraordinary fit every day; and every other 
day two. | 
Others divide the remitting, Eweya;, Or compound continual fe- 
der, into ſimple, and ſpurious. 
The ſimple remitter returns regularly, and is only diſtinguiſh- 
ed from an intermitter, in that the feveriſh heat in the intervals 
of this latter is never quite extinguiſhed; and that the parox- 
yſms do not begin with ſo much chillneſs and horror; and 

o off in profuſe ſweats. | 

he ſpurious remitter is attended with grievous ſymptoms in 
the nervous kind, reſembling thoſe of the rheumatiſm, colic, 
pleuriſy, and other inflammatory and ſpaſmodic diſeaſes ; be- 
tides immoderate excretions, vomitings, diarthæas, c. Whence 
its returns are uncertain and variable. 


The ſimple rarely, if ever, kills; the ſpurious, frequently, 


Sometimes it degenerates into a malignant gw; 
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The firſt is cured with the cortex peruv. almoſt as infallibly as 
an interwitter; thegcorile ferment being much the ſame in 
both: and the lame medicine is found almolt a ſure, though 
not ſo ſpeedy a remedy of the ſpurious, it properly applied. 
Iztermittins FEVER, is that which ccaſes, and returns again 
alternatcly, at ſtated periods; called allo an agze. See 
AGUE. 

In this kind, cold and heat, ſhivering and ſweating ſuccced 
eachother. The patoxyſins are attended with ficknels, nau- 
ſea's, vomitiags, hcad-ach, pain in the back and loins, &c. 
The paroxylins are acute, but the diſeaſe uſually more or leſs 
chronical. 

No body was ever killed of an intermitting fever, except in 
the firſt (tage of the paroxyſm, during the ſhivering, cauſed 
by the oppreſſion of the ſpirits. When the diſeaſe becomes 
of a very old ſtanding, it ſometimes degenerates into other fa- 
tal ones. 

As to the cure, it is found by abundant obſervations, that nei- 
ther bleeding, nor emetics, nor cathartics, nor any other reme- 
dy adminiſtered during the fit, avail any thing. A juſt doſe of 
vinum benedictum, three hours before the paroxyſm, Morton 
aſſures us, has often cured it: antimonium diaphoreticum, a 
a little betore the paroxyſm, has the like effect: and ſalt of 
wormwood is commended on the ſame occalion. Dolæus 
mentions lapis lazuli taken in ſpirit of wine before the fit, as 
admirable, 

And ſeveral bitters, as carduus benedictus, gentian root, ca- 
momile flowers, pulvis febrifugus, Sc. were much valucd 
before the invention of the cortex peruv. But that bark has 
almoſt thrown them all out of uſe; being by the general con- 
ſent of phylicians allowed a ſpecific for intermitting fevers, 
in all ſcalons, ages, and conſtitutions. See CoRTEX Perx- 
wianus, Sce allo FEBRIFUGE. 

Intermitting fevers are of divers kinds, as the 

Quotidian FEVER, where the paroxyſin returns every day. 

Double quotidian, which returns twice in twenty four hours. 
Tertian FEVER, which only returns every other day; which 
again is, either legitimate, or 2 

1 he legitimate tertian only holds twelve hours, and is follow- 
ed by an abſolute intermiſſion. 

The ſpurious tertian exceeds twelve hours, and ſometimes 
holds eighteen or twenty. 

Double tertian, is that which returns twice every other day. 
The name double tertian is alſo uſed, where the fever returns 
every day, like a quotidian ; only at different times of the day; 
the third fit anſwering to the time of the firſt; the fourth to 
to that of the ſecond, c. 

Quartan FEVER, is that which only returns every third day, 
leaving two days intermiſſion between every two fits. 

Double quartan, is that which has two fits every fourth day. 
The ſame name is allo given to a fever, which returns two 
days ſucceſſively; only leaving one day's intermiſſion. 

Triple quartan fever, is that which has three fits every fourth 
day: or that which returns every day like a quotidian, only at 
different ſeaſons of the day; the fourth fit anſwering to the 
time of the firſt; the fifth to the ſecond, c. 

There are alſo intermitting fevers, which only return every 


fifth day, or every ſixth, or every ſeventh, and at other inter- 


vale, 

Laſtly, there are ſome extraordinary ſpecies of fevers, not 
reducible to any of the forementioned claſſes; as malignant, 
eruptive, and peſtilential fevers. 

Malignant FEVERS, are thoſe, wherein the uſual, regular ſymp- 
toms do not appear (nature being oppreſſed with the maligni- 
ty of the febrile matter) but other foreign ſymptoms arile; as 
a pain about the itomach, and præcordia; a livid complexion, 
with the face much disfigured, c. Sometimes effloreſcences 
on the skin, &c. See MALIGNANT. 

Some authors, from microſcopical obſervations, affirm that 
in all malignant fevers the blood is ſo corrupted, that ſwarms 
of little worms are generated therein, which occaſion moſt 
of the ſymptoms. | 

In all malignant fevers the blood is too fluid. Blood-letting 
has here no place, vomitories do well at firſt, afterwards: ſu- 
dorifics and alexipharmics ; bliſters are commended in the pro- 
greſs of the diſeaſe. 

Eraptive FEVERS, are thoſe, which beſide the ſymptoms com- 
mon to other fevers, have their criſes attended with cutaneous 
eruptions, Such are thoſe of the ſmall-pox, meazles, the 
petechial, the purple or ſcarlet fever, and the miliary fever; 
The other ſymptoms are, a grievous oppreſſion of the breaſt ; 


laborious ſhort breath, obſtinate waking, ſpafms, ſore throat, 


cough, Sc. See PETECHIxX, SMALL-Pox, MEAZLES, and 
MiL1aky fever. 

Peſtilential FEVERS, are acute, contagious, and mortal diſeaſes. 
Some will have the fever to be the diſeaſe or plague itſelf; 
others only account it a ſymptom of the plague. See 
PLAGUE. . 

Petechial FEVER, is a malignant fever, wherein, beſides the o- 
ther ſymptoms, on the fourth, or more frequently the ſe- 
venth day, petechiæ, or red ſpots, like flea-bires, appear, chief- 
ly on the breaſt, ſhoulders, and abdomen. The ſpots after 
wards turn paler, then yellow, and fo diſappear. hen they 
grow livid, or black, they uſually prove fatal. | 
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This fever is contagious, and often epidemical. It is created 

much as thoſe juſt mentioned. See PETECHIAL, 

FEUILLANS, an order of religious, clothed in white, ang 
going bare-foor; who live under the ſtrict obſervance of the 
rule of St. Bernard. See BEKNARDINS, 

The name was occaſioned by a reform of the order of Be. 

nardins, firſt made in the abby of ſeazllans, a village in France 

five leagues Ciſtant from Tholouſe, by the Sieur Bariere, why 

was abbot thereof, in 1589. 

It was approved of by pope Sixtus V. and the popes Clemer; 

VIII. and Paul V. granted it its particular ſuperiors. King Hen 

II. founded a convent of fexil/ans in the Fauxbourg St. 14g. 

noreat Paris. 

There are alſo monaſteries of nuns, who follow the ſamere. 

form, called feaillantines. 

FEUILLE de ſcie, in heraldry, expreſſes that an ordinary, 3 

5 . . U 

a feſſe, pale, or the like, is indented only on one fide; i; 

regard it then looks like the leaf of a ſaw, as the French 

mn imports. Sce INDENTFD. 

FEWEL, or Fur, in philoſophy, the pabulum of fire, or 
whatever receives, and retains fire, and is conſumed, or ten- 
dered inſenſible thereby. See FIRE. 

Pure fire, if left to itſelf, would diſperſe, and diſappear: to 
reſerve it, it is neceſſary there be ſome fuel, to ſultain, ad 
eep it together. 

The only proper fuel, known in all nature, is oil, common- 
ly called ſulphur; and all bodies, whether vegetable, ff), 
or animal, are only inflammable, as they contain oil in them, 
See Oil, and SULPHUR. 
Oil feeds and ſuſtains fire by virtue of its ramoſe, tenaciors 
particles, which are diſpoſed to be put into a moſt vehement, 
rotatory motion, before they will let each other go. But by 
this rotatory motion the fireat length breaks and comminutesthe 
ramole particles of the fuel; till, ceaſing to cohere, they ar: 
no longer able to ſuſtain the fire, 

In the popular ſenſe of the word, fuel is any body, which 

contains this pabulum, or oil, in ſuch quantity, as to fit ttt 

culinary uſes, 

Such, 19. Are dry, or green vegetables; eſpecially thoſe + 

bounding in oil; as the reſinous, and balſamic woods. 

29. Foſſil coals, whether vegetable, or animal; as being lit 

tle elſe, but the oily part of the vegetable, or animal, purged 

of the ſalt, water, &'c. ſo that the blacker they are, the bet- 
ter. See CoAL. 

39. Foſſil, and bituminous earths, as turf, and peat, which 

are a fatty earth, dug out of the ground. See Tonk. 

4%. All mineral ſulphur, whether pure, or mixed with earth, 

ſtone, c. 

. The fat and dungs of animals dried. See Far. 

And, 69. The productions of chymiſtry, which are either 

coals, or oil, or oily bodies; as, inflammable ſpirits, produ- 

ced by fermentation, putrefaction, &c. See SP1R1T, ASHES, 

CHARCOAL, Cc. | 

FIBRA Auris, See the article EAR. 

FIBRE, in anatomy, a ſimilar part of the animal body, call: 
allo filament; and when very ſmall, fibrilla or capillament. 
See CAPILLAMENT, 

A fibre is a long, ſlender white thread; which being variouſly 

interwove, or wound up, forms the various ſolid parts of a! 

animal body, ſo that fibres are the ſtamen, or matter of te 

animal. See SOLID, and STAMEN. 

Anatomiſts uſually diſtinguiſh four kinds of fibres, vn. car 

nous or fleſhy, nervous, tendinous, and ofſeons or boney ; of ole 

or other of which all the other parts conſiſt. See FLEsSi, 

NEeRve, Ttxpon, Bone, MUSCLE, and SENSATION. 

Fibres, again are divided, with reſpe& to their ſituation, into 

direct or longitudinal, which proceed in right lines; ran. 

* which cut, or go a- croſs the former, at right angles; 

5 obligne, which interſe&t, or croſs them at unequal a 

gles.— | | | 

Some anatomiſts reduce the animal fibres to two ſpecies, vis. 

muſcular or motive, and nervous or ſenſitive. 

Nervous FIBRES are the minute threads, whereof the nerves ar 
compoſed. They ariſe from the medulla of the brain, astiit 
does from the cortex, and that again from the laſt fineſtran' 
fications of the carotid and vertebral arteries ; ſo that it is pro- 
bable, theſe nerves are only continuations of thoſe arters: 
See BRAIN, 

From every point of the cortex there ariſes a fine, medulla), 

fibrilla, which uniting in their progreſs, form the medulla d 

the cerebrum, cerebellum, = oblongata; and fibrille atis 

from each point of theſe again, form the ſpinal marrow. 

MEDULLA, and SPINAL. 

From the medullary ſubſtance of all theſe parts, arilc derer 

which are combinations or aſſemblages of a number ot 2 

minute medullary fibres incloſed, after they are got 8 

the cranium, in a common membrane, or coat from 1 

pia mater: and it is probable, that to each nerve, there — 

cur fibres from all three; as alſo that theſe fibres of 

many fine hollow tubuli or canals, for the conveyance 9 

fine juice or ſpirit from the brain throughout the bod). 


NERVE. A tale 
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- F13RES are thoſe whereof the muſcles, or fleſhy parts 
Me? 2 are compoſed. Every muſcle is diviſible into other 
les ones; and theſe into others, {till leſs, beyond all imagina- 
tion. The laſt and ſmalleſt are the muſcular fibres; which 
whether or no they be velicular, is ſome queſtion. 
ow, there are nerves propagated to every muſcle, and di- 
{tributed through the body thereof; ſo as there is no aſſignable 
oint wherein there is not ſomewhat of a nerve. Add, that 
all the nerves here diſappear ; and that in other parts of the 
body, the extremities of the nerves are expanded into mem- 
branes. It is therefore probable, the muſcular fibres are only 
continuations of the nervous ones. See MuSCLE. 
The animal fibres have different properties; ſome are ſoft, 
flexible, and a little elaſtic : and theſe are either hollow, like 
{mall pipes; or ſpongious, and full of little cells, as the ner- 
vous and fleſhy fibres above-mentioned, See FLESH. 
Others are more ſolid, flexible, and endowed with a ſtrong 
elaſticity, or ſpring ; as the membranous and cartilaginous 
ret. See MEMBRANE, Ofc. 
A third ſort are hard, and inflexible; as the fibres of the bones. 
See BONE. N ; 
Of all theſe, ſome again are very ſenſible, and others deſtitute 
of ſenſe: ſome ſo very ſmall, as not to be eaſily perceived; 
and others on the contrary, ſo big, as to be plainly ſeen: and 
moſt of them, when examined with a microſcope, appear to 
be compoſed of (till ſmaller f:bri/Le. 
Theſe fibres firſt conſtitute the ſubſtance of the bones, carti- 
ages, ligaments, membranes, nerves, veins, arteries, and muſ- 
cles. And again, by the various texture, and different combi- 
nation of ſome, or all of theſe parts, the more compound or- 
gans are framed; ſuch as the lungs, ſtomach, liver, legs, and 
arms, the ſum of all which make up the body. See Bopy. 
The great property of fibres, is elaſticity, or a power of con- 
traction, after the diſttactile force is removed; upon the know- 
ledge of which that of the animal mechaniſm greatly depends. 
See ELASTICITY. þ 
o underſtand this, it may be obſerved, that any membrane 
or veſſel may be divided into very ſinall fibres, or threads; 
and that theſe threads may be drawn out into a very conſider- 
able length, without breaking ; and that when ſuch external 
ſorce is removed, they will again reſtore themſelves to their 
proper dimenſions. It is farther alſo maniteſt, that this pro- 
perty is preferved to them by a convenient moiſture; becauſe if 
one of of thoſe threads be dried, it immediately loſes it ; fo 
that upon the application of any force to ſtretch it, it will break; 
asalſo will its lying ſoked in liquor too much, render it flaccid, 
and deſtroy all its power of reſtitution, when diſtended. 
Now ſome hints of that configuration of parts, upon which 
this property depends, Dr. Quincy maintains, may be had from 
the contrivance and properties of a ſyringe; with the reaſon, 
why it is ſo difficult to draw back the embolus, when the pipe 
is ſtopped ; and the neceſſity of any liquor's following it, 
wherein the pipe is immerſed. 
All that is neceſſary hercto, is, that the embolus be ſo exactly 
adapted to the inner ſurface of the barrel, as to prevent any 
air paſſing between them, when it is drawn up: it matters not 
what figure the barrel is of, ſo that the embolns be well fitted 
to it. A caſe of ſyringes therefore might be contrived, where- 
in every barrel may alſo ſerve as an embolus to its exterior, 
which immediately includes it. | 
In this manner it is not difficult to imagine a continued ſeries 
of particles, ſo put together, that they may be moved, and 
drawn upon one another, without ſuffering the air immediate- 
ly to enter into the interſtices made by their diſtraCtion ; 
whereupon as ſoon as that force, which drew them, is removed, 
they will, for the very ſame reaſon as the embolus of a ſyringe, 
ruſh up again into their former contacts. As ſuppoſe A B 
(Tab. Nat. Hiſt. fig. 23.) two particles touching one another 
in e , and C D two others, covering the oppoſite ſides of their 
contacts. It is aifo to be ſuppoſed, that on the other ſides they 
are Covered with other particles in the ſame manner, as by 
C D, ſo that the places of their contacts are on all ſides co- 
vered from the air, or the inſinuation of any fluid body. 
If now A B by an external force, greater than that of their 
coheſion, be > Dowd. from each other, as far as G I, and 
H K (fig. 24.) as ſoon as that force is removed, they will 
again run into their former contacts in e f (fig. 23.) that is, 
if they be not ſo far ſeparated as to bring their tranſverſe ſur- 
faces to coincide with C and D; for then the air, or circum- 
ambient fluid will interpoſe and prevent their te- union: fo 
that by this contrivance, ſo much of A aud B as is incloſed 
by other ſurrounding particles, is as the embolus of a ſyringe, 
and the particle ſurrounding them as its barrel. And there- 
fore when A and B are diſtracted from their contacts in e 5, 
it will be with ſome difficulty; and when the diſtracting force 
is taken away, they will again run into their former contacts; 
juſt as the embolus of a ſyringe, and for the ſame reaſon. 
See SYRINGE, 
It is nor rigidly contended that this muſt exactly be the con- 
texture of a fibre, but only ſomething like this; where- 
by the interſtices of the interior orders are covered by the 
exterior in ſuch a manner, that when the thread is diltended, 
that is, when its conſtituent parts arc drawn trom their 
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tranſverſe contacts, neither the air, nor any other externa. 
fluid can get between thein, ſo as to finder their re- union as 
toon as ſuch force is withdrawn ; that is, i; their diſtraction, as 
was before ſaid, be not fo far as to bring their tranſverte ſar - 
faces to à co jucidence with one another; tor then the circum- 
ambient fluid will intcrpole, that is, the thread will be broke. 
But belides this peculiar arrangement of a determinate ſet of 
particles to compole the main ſubſtance of an animal fi re, en- 
dowed with the properties abovementioned ; it ſeems not at all 
unreatonable to conjecture, that into their compoſition alto 
enters a common capſula, or covering, which afliſts in the 
wrapping up, and holding together thole faſciculi, or alleim— 
blages of particles already deſcribed ; not much unlike the pe- 
rioſtium ot the bones; the contexture of which covering. 
reſembling that of a net, cannot any ways hinder, either the 
tranſverſe, or longitudinal diſtractions of the other parts. 
Suppoſing this, then, the contexture of a fibre, it will be ne- 
ceſlary to conſider, what farther requiſites are needtul to put 
them into that ſtate, which they are in, in a living body; to 
ſhew how they are maintained in continual motion ; and what 
are the conſequences of it, 

And1®. It is neceſſary to take notice, that all the fibres in a 
living body are in a ſtate of diitention; that is, they aredrawn 
our into a greater length than they would be in, if ſeparated 
from the part, and taken out of the body; which is demon- 
ſtrable upon any ſolutio continui as in the tranſverſe divition 
ot a nerve, or artery; for immediately the divided parts run 
up, and leave a great diſtance between them; and the fluids 
contained between them, upon ſuch contraction are ſgqucezed 
out. This alſo ſhews, that their natural diſtractious are ow- 
ing to ſome fluids bciag propelled into the veſſels which they 
compoſe, with a force greater than their endcavours of reſti- 
tution, ſo far as to obtain a clote contact of all their tran(- 
verſe ſurfaces; but yet leſs than that which is neceſſary to di- 
ſtract them, ſo as to bring them into a co-incidence; tor then 
the veſſels would break. | 

29. I his ſtate of diſtraction muſt neceſſarily leave vacuola 
between all the tranſverſe ſurfaces; as between Gl and HK 
(in fig. 24.) which may be tepreſented by the ſeveral ſeries's 
of particles (fig. 25.) which vacuvla will continue as long 
as the longitudinal ſurfaces of the component parts continue 
ſo cloſe to one another, as to prevent the inſinuation of any 
foreign matrer, how ſubtle ſoever, between them. 

For the fame reaſon therefore, as when the embolus of a ſy- 
ringe is drawn, and the pipe is (topped; there muſt be conti- 
nually a niſus reſtituendi, or an endeavour of contraction. 
There is alſo this farther neceſſity of their being continued 
in a ſtate of diſtractiou; becauſeit they were cloſely to touch 
one another in all parts, they could nor be put into, and con- 
tinue in thoſe undulatory motions, which they are always in, 
in a living body, without being altered in their figures and con- 
textures, 

39. It being maniteſt, that all animal fibres are continued by 
the perpetual ſucceſſive impulſe of the fluids, in ſuch undula- 
tory motions: beſides this neceſſity of their diſtraction, they 
mult alſo be continually moiſtened with ſome convenient 
fluid ; becauſe otherwiſe their continual attritions againſt one 
another, would wear them out, as well as render it ditficulr 
to move them: the fluid alſo tor this purpoſe, muſt be very 
ſoft and ſubtile, becauſe otherwiſe it could not iuſinuate into 
all the interſtices of the fibres, without fo far ſeparating their 
parts, as is inconliſtent with that contexture and mechaniſm 
here laid down. | 9 
Upon this view there ariſes a very natural explication of ſe- 
veral terms, much uſed by mechanical writers; ſuch as d:- 
ſtraction, contraction, vibration, undulation, tonic motion, con- 
cuſſion, relaxation, corrugation, and elaſticity of the ſolids; 
all which are but different ways of expreſſing the various mo- 
difications and diſpoſitions of thoſe machinulæ whereof all the 
fibres are compoled. 

Thus much being granted of the contexture of a fibre, and 
the requiſites for its office, it is to be conſidered, how it 
comes firit to be ſet in motion, and by what mechaniſin it is 
afterwards carried on. Suppoſe then the fibre (fig. 25.) in ſuch 
a ſtate of diſtraction, as before- mentioned; it is certain by reg, 
2. that in all its parts there is a z:ſus reſtituendi: where, then, 
any external impulſe is made againſt it from R to 8, ſucceſ- 
ſively thruſting it from P towards Q, it is certain that againſt 
1 for inſtance, the thread will be more diſtracted, than in any 
other part; and thereby will there be a greater endeavour of 
reſtitution. And therefore the impulſe paſſing on towards 8, 
all the conſticuent machinulæ, 1, 2, 3, 4, Will ſucceſſively 
move atrer one another. 

To make this matter till more plain, let a portion of an 
artery be repreſented by fig. 26. through which the blood is 
continually propelled in a direction parallel to its axis: no 
thing is more certain, than that if it were not for the re- 
ſiſtance of the ſides of the artery at F, F, the blood ſettiug 
out at A, B, would go on by the pricked lines C, D; and 
therefore it cannot but ſtrike again(t the ſides of the artery 
at E, F, and diſtract them there more, than any where 
elſe; whereby their endeavours of reſlitution will be there 
the greareſt : and therefore, when the impulſe of the blood 
has raiſed them to a certain meaſure, wherein their endea- 
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vours of reſtitution will exceed the impulſe which raiſed or 
diſtracted them, their contractile powers will draw them again 
into the ſame dimenſions; and conſequently the blood will be 
thruſt forward into the next ſection of the artery, and ſo on 


ſuccefſively from one to another, through the whole courle |. 


of its circulation ; the contraction of one ſection of an artery 
being the true caule of the blood's impulſe againſt, and railing 
the next. See CIRCULATION. 

FipRE is alſo applied, in phylics, to thoſe long, fine parts, or 
threads, whereot other natural bodies are compoſed, and which 

revent their being friable, or brittle. 
8 plants, and fruits have their fibres, or capillaments; 
which are modifications of their woody ſubſtance, penetrating 
and terminating in the parenchyma, or pith. See PLANT, 
Woo, Sc. 
In the common uſe, fibre is chiefly applied to the ſlender ca- 
pillary roots of plants. Sce Roor. 
Kepler even gives fibres to the ſtars; and explains ſeveral of 
their motions from the ſituation of their fibres. 

FIBRILLA *, a little ire, or capillument. See FIBRE. 

* The word is a diminutive of Fra. Fach fibre is diviſible into 
a number of leſſer threads, called fbri//z. 

FIBULA, in anatomy, one of the bones of the leg, called alſo 
perone, ſura, and focile minns.---See Tab. Anat. (Oſtcol.) fig. 3. 
n. 24. 24. fig. 7. n. 27. 27. See alſo the articles BoxEe, 
Lec, Focar, Cc. 

The fibula is the outer, and ſlenderer of the two bones of the 
leg; and yet, notwithſtanding its being more expoſed, and its 
being much weaker than the inner bone, or tibia, it is not ſo 
often broken, as being more pliant and flexible ; whence the 
tibia often breaks, leaving the fibula entire. 

The fibula is joined or articulated with the tibia, at both ends, 
by a kind of cloſe arthrodia. It is divided into three parts: 
the upper, which is a round head, terminating a little below 
the knee, and receiving a lateral protuberance of the tibia into 
a ſmall ſinus, by which the articulation of this part is effected. 
The middle is very flender, long, and triangular, like the tibia, 
but ſomewhat more irregular. The lower part is received into 
a ſinus of the tibia, and then ſhoots out into a large proceſs, 
called the malleolus internus, or outer ankle: it is a little hol- 
low on the inſide, to give liberty for the aſtragalus to move; 
and a little convex on the out- ſide, that it may have the more 
ſtrength, to retain the aſtragalus. 

The tibia and fibula only touch at the two extremes, like the 
radius, and ulna: the ſpace between them is filled up with a 
ſtrong membranous ligament, which ties them together, and 
ſtrengthens the articulation. See T1Ba. 

FiBULA, in ſurgery, an inſtrument in uſe among the ancients, 
for the cloſing of gaping wounds. 

Celſus ſpeaks of the fibxla, as to be uſed when the wound 
was ſo patent as not eaſily to admit of being ſewed. 
Authors are ſomewhat at a loſs as to the form of the ancient 
ulæ. Guido ſays, they were iron circles, or ſemi-circles, 
bent back wards both ways; the hooks whereof being faſtened 
on both ſides to the wound, anſwered exactly to each other : 
but, as this muſt have been an inſupportable pain to the patient, 
this deſcription is generally ſet aſide. 
Fallopius, Sanctorius, and others, take the fibxla to have been, 
in reality, no more than the ſewing up of the wound with a 
ncedle and thread, as uſed at this day. See SUTURE. 

FIBULA US, in anatomy, a muſcle of the leg, called alſo pe- 
ronæus primus. See PERONEUS. 

FIC Us, a kind of fleſhy excreſcence, growing ſometimes on 
the eye, or eye-brows, or chin ; but more uſually on theanus, 
or at the fingers ends. 

It is alſo called ſycoſis, ſycoma, ficatio, ficoſus tumor, and ma- 
riſca. 

FICHANT “*, Figexs, a French term, uſed in fortification : 
thus, a flank fichant, or a line of defence fichant, is a place, 
whence the ſhots made, do not only raſe the oppoſite face to 
be defended, but alſo enter within it. See ANGLE, LINE, 
and DEFENCE. 

„The word is formed of ficher, to ſtick a thing in. 

FICHE, in heraldry. See FircnEE. 

FICTION. See FaBLE, FALLacy, c. 

FIDDLE. See the article V1oLiN. 

FIDE-JussoR, in the civil law, is a ſurety; or one that obliges 
himſelf in the ſame contract with a principal, for the greater 
ſecurity of the creditor, or ſtipulator. 

FIDEI-CoMMmisSUM, in the Roman law, the appointing of an 
heir, or bequeathing a legacy to a perſon, on this condition, 
that he ſurrender the inheritance or legacy to another perſon, 
for whom the ſame is originally meant : or it is an inheri- 
tance left in truſt with any one, for the uſe of another. See 
TRUSTEE. 

Fidei-Commiſſa were much uſed among the Romans. In the 
French law the thing is become odious ; as being, ordinarily, 
no other than an expedient in tavour of perſons to whom the 
laws forbid any thing to be given. In order to this, ſome 

- truſty friend is choſen to be made legal heir, under a tacit 
agreement, to deliver the inheritance to the perſon incapaci- 
tated by law, But of later times the ſame expedient has come 
in uſe with regard to perſons capable of inheriting ; to whom | 


— 


F 


the teſtator for particular reaſons does not care to leave 

heritance directly. ſeavethein 

As it happened, that the fide:-commiſſioners did not Alwe 

faithfully reſtore what was truſted to them, Augullus 05 

ptoper meaſures to oblige them thereto: to this end * 5 

was erected, whoſe buſineſs was reſtrained to the lingle m 1 

of fidei-commiſſions. Inſt. lib. ii. tit. 23. "0 

As a teſtament was null without the inſtitution of an he: 

and it frequently happening, that the the fidei-commmi/ſione i 

fuſed to accept the truſt, upon vrhich the teſtament fell tg th 

ground; to engage ſome body to accept it out of the conſid b 
ration of advantage, the Pegaſian ſenatus- conſultum — 
that the fidei-commiſſioner ſhould be at liberty to retain a fourth 
of the fidei-commiſſum. 

FIDICINALES, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral muſcles 
of the fingers, called allo /xzbricales. Sce Luuskica 
mans. " 

FIEF, the ſame with feud, or fee. See Fkk. 

FIELD, in agriculture, a piece of land incloſed, and ft fe 
tillage, to bear grain, hay, c. Sce TILLACE, PLoveun, 
Farrow, c. 20 

FiELD, Campus, in antiquity, is frequently uſed for a puble 
place, or ſquare in a city, &c. 

Such were the field of Mars, Campus Martius; and fel af 
Flora, Campus Florz, in Rome; the field of May, Campug 
Maii, among our anceſtors, &c. See Campus, 

FiELD of Mars, was denominated from a temyle of that deity 

built therein: it was the ſcene, or place of the aſſemblies call. 
ed comitia. (See ComTia.) Tarquin the Proud at length 
appropriated it to his own uſes;- But after the expulſion of 
the kings, the conſuls Brutus and Collatinus reſtored it to the 
public uſe of aſſemblies and elections. 
Originally it was no more than a meadow on the banks of 
the Tiber, where horſes grazed, and the Roman youth were 
exerciſed to war. But it was afterwards erected into a magni- 
ficent ſquare, adorned with ſtatues, G's. * 

FIELD of Flora, was the place, where the laws, edicts, and con- 
ſtitutions were publiſhed, --- 

For FIELD of May. See Campus Mari. 

FIELD, in heraldry, is the ſurface, or face of the ſhield, ot e- 
ſcutcheon; thus called, as containing the atchieyments anci. 
ently acquired in the field of battle. 

The field is the ground whereon the colours, bearings, me- 
tals, furs, charges, c. are repreſented. In blazouing a coat 
we always begin with the field: he bears ſable, Qc. 
Among the more modern heralds, field is leſs frequently uſed 
than ſhield, or eſcutcheon. See SHIELD, and EscuTcuxox, 

FIELD of @ painting, &c. is more uſually called the ground thete- 
of. See GROUND. 

FIELD, in war, the place where a battle was fought. The 
general remained maſter of the field of battle. 

Cloſe FIELD, was anciently a place incloſed, or railed in with a 
barrier, for juſts and tournaments to be performed. See Ban- 
RIER, JUST, and TOURNAMENT. 

FiELD-Coloars, are ſmall flags about a foot and a half ſquare, 
which are carried along with the quarter-maſter-general for 
marking out the ground for the ſeyeral ſquadrons and battali- 
ons of an army. See FLAG. 

FiELD Pieces, are ſmall cannon, uſually carried along with an 
army in the field? ſuch as three pounders, minions, ſakers, ſix 
pounders, demi-culverins, and twelve pounders; which being 
light, and ſmall, are eaſily carried. See Pixck. 

FiELD Works, in tortification, are thoſe thrown up by an army, 
in the beſicging of a fortreſs; or elſe by the beſieged, in de- 
fence of the place. Such are the fortifications of camps, thoſe 
of high ways, c. See Works. 

FIELD Staff, is a ſtaff carried by the gunners : it is about the 
length of an halbert, having a ſpear at the end, which on 
each ſide has ears ſcrewed on, like the cock of a match · lock. 
lu theſe the gunners ſcrew lighted matches, when they are on 
command; which is called, arming the field ft. See Lix- 
STOCK. 

Elyſian FiE ID. See ETLVYSIAN Felds. 

FIERI Faczas, a judicial writ, which lies at all times within the 
year and day, for him that hath recovered in an action of devt 
and damages: it is directed to the ſheriff, commanding him to 
levy the debt, and damages on him, againſt whom the recovery 
was had. 3 

FIFTEENTH, Decima quinta, or Quingieme, an ancient ter 
bute, or impoſition of money, laid upon any city, borough, 
or other town through the realm; not by the poll, or upon 


this or that man, but in general upon the whole city, ot ge 


See TRIBUTE, Tax, c. 

It is ſo called, becauſe amounting to a fifteenth part of that 
which the city hath been valued at of old; or to a e 
part of every man's perſonal eſtate, according to a reaſonable 
valuation. a 
This was impoſed by parliament, and every town through th e 
realm knows what a fifteenth for themſelves amounts t0, = 
cauſe it is always the ſame : whereas the ſubſidy, which is 
raiſed of every particular man's lands, or goods, mult needs 
be nncertain. See SUBSIDY. 


The fifteenth ſeems to have been a rate, anciently laid upon 


. . . T 0 
every town, according to the land or circuit belonyiils 1 
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„ Cambden mentions many of theſe fiſteenths in his Bri- 


2aw. biz. pag. 171. Bath geldebat pro viginti hidis, quando 


(-bira geldabat, &c. And p. 181. Cd Sarum pro quinquag inta 
= geidabat, &c. Which rates are according to Domeſday. 
Bot jn after times, the fifteenth came to be underſtood as im- 
oled only on goods and chattles, not on lands.---It was firſt 
anted by parliament, 18 Edw. I. viz. Computus quintæ de- 
Ame Regi, an. 18. per archiepiſcopos, epiſcopos, abbates, pri- 
ores, comes, barones, & ones alios de regno, de omnibus bo- 
115 mobilibus conceſſæ. The city of London paid this year for 
the fifteenth 2860 J. 135. 8 d. and the abbot of St. Edmund's 
6661. 135. 44. which was by compoſition; and thereupon 
had all the temporal goods of their diſtri& diſcharged of the 
ath. 
Ae way of r was by two aſſeſſors appointed in 
every county by the king, who appointed twelve more in 
every hundred to make a true valuation of every man's per- 
ſonal eſtate upon which the fifteenth part was levied. 

FIFTH, in muſic, one of the harmonical interyals, or concords. 
See INTERVAL. _ 
The fifth is the third in order, of the concords. The ratio of 
the chords that produce it, is 3:2. See CoxncorD. 

u is called fifth, becauſe containing five terms, or ſounds 
between its extremes; and four degrees: ſo that, in the natu- 
tal ſcale of muſic, it comes in the fifth place, or order, from 
me fundamental. See DEGREE, and SCALE. 

The ancients called this interval, diapente, See DiArENTE. 
The imperfe@, or defective fifth, by the ancients called ſemi- 
diapente, is leſs than the ff by a mean ſemi tone. See 
Toxk, and SEMI-TONE. 2 . 

FIG *, Ficus, a ſoft, ſweet, delicious fruit; the produce of a 
tree of the ſame name. 

„he word is formed of the po and that of the Greek 
d 1 produce; by reaſon the fig-tree is a great bearer, and 
has uſually two crops a year. 

There are figs of divers kinds; chiefly denominated from their 
colours ; white, violet, black, purple, green, and ruddy. The 
white are eſteemed the beſt : The black and violet coloured 
are the worlt. 
They are garhered in autumn, and laid on a rack, or hurdle, 
to dry in the fun, 
Figs contain a deal of phlegm; a little volatile, alcali ſalt, and 
a moderate quantity of oil. 
They are very nouriſhing, and ſoften the aſperities of the breaſt, 
c. and accordingly are uſed in medicine, to make gargariſms 
againſt diſorders of the throat and mouth. They are alſo ap- 
plied externally, to ſoften, digeſt, and promote maturation. 
Figs are dried, either by a furnace, or the ſun. The Latins 
call them carice, or ficus paſſe, when thus dried. In this 
condition they are uſed both as medicine and food; being both 
the wholſomer, and eaſier of digeſtion for being thus cleared 
of a deal of their aqueous and viſcid parts. 
The beſt fizs are the produce of Italy, Spain, Provence, c. 
The iſlands of the Archipelago yield fgs in great abundance; 
but they are much inferior in goodneſs to thoſe of Europe. 
The Grecks in thoſe iſlands cultivate them with wonderful 
care and attention; as making the principal food, and a con- 
ſiderable part of the riches of the country. 
They have two kinds of fig-trees, the firſt called orxos, or 
the wild ſig-tree; the ſecond the domeſtic fig-tree. 
The wild, called by the Latins caprificas, yields ſucceſſively 
three ſorts of fruits, called fornites, cratitires, and orui; none 
of which are of any uſe as foods; but all abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry for the ripening the fruits of the domeſtic fig-tree. The art 
of cultivating and ripening theſe figs, makes a peculiar art, by 
the ancients called caprification ; often ſpoke of among them 
in terms of admiration. Some of the modern naturaliſts have 
looked on it as a chimera : but Monſ. Tournefort has aſſured 
us of the contrary, and given us that proceſs, as he learned it 
upon the ſpot ; which ſee under the article CAPRIFICATION. 
e generation of the fig is ſomewhat anomolous ; the parts 
ſubſervient to the office in other plants, i. e. the flower, not 


being here apparent. But the anatomy of the fruit helps us | 


out of the difficulty. 


Monſ. de la Hire the younger, in the memoirs of the French 
academy ſhews, that the fig is a flower, as well as a fruit. 
By diſſe ion, it diſcovers all the eſſentials of a flower, v:z. 
amina, apices, and farina fœcundans. 
To ſhew this, that ingenious author divides the length of the 
fs into three parts or ſpaces, A, U, X, (Tab. Nat. Hiſt. fig. 
16.) The firſt of which, A, being the next the pedicle, and 
much the greateſt, contains the grains, or ſeeds of the fg. 
Theſe leeds are little ſtones, repreſented by A, (fig. 17.) with- 
in which are kernels. Each ſtone is half incompaſſed with a 


pnrenchyma, B, ſupported by a calyx laid on the parenchyma. 
D - 150 a pretty long pedicle, which grows to 
ine inner rind of the fig, as repreſented in the figure. The 


his calyx is fixe 


avifion X of the fie, (fig. 16.) is full of little leaves, like 
noſe repreſented in tig. 18. which are faſtened by their baſes 
os ind or skin of the fig. In this diviſion there is a hole 

» (fig. 16.) called the #mbilicus, or navel, whoſe outer, or 


N. turniſhed with little leaves, which cloſe the aper- 
L. ö 
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ture,---Laitly, the ſpace V is full of little whitiſh bodies, te- 
preſented (fig. 19.) which ariſe from the internal parietes ot 
the fig, by a large pedicle A, at whole extremity is a calyx 
; from the divitions whereof arile three other bodies, D, 
E, F. Theſe bodies terminate in little eminences in E, F,&c. 
which are capſule, that include an infinite number of little 
grains, eaſily perceivable by the microſcope, and all alike and 
of a ſize, perfectly ſimilar to the farinz in the apices or cap- 
ſulz of other flowers. Whence it follows, that the bodics 
contained in the ſpace V, (fig. 16.) of the fig, are real fi 
flowers; tho? ſeveral naturaliſts have taken theſe in the divj- 


ſions A, and X, for the flowers; which have no eſſential 
marks of flowers at all. 


FIGURATE, or FicuxArtive, that which has a relation to 


figure; or that teaches under ſome obſcure reſemblance. 
A Figerative Stile is that which abounds in figures. See 
TYLE. 

The figarative ſtile, F. Bouhours obſerves, is neither the moſt 
Juſt, nor the beſt. For this reaſon, Cicero directs us to the 
ancients, who, not having yet bethought themſelyes to uſe 
figurative expreſſions, but keeping to the moſt proper and na- 
tural way, have almoſt all wrote well. Sznt enim illi vete- 
res, quia nondum ornart poterant ea quæ dicebant, omnes prope 
preclare loqunti. . 

Long uſe, ſay the grammarians, renders that proper in all 
languages, which at firſt was figurative. The ſame thoughts 
appear more lively when expreſled by a figure, than when in 
fimple terms, The reaſon is, that figurative expreflions de- 


note not only the principal matter, but alſo the emotion and 
paſſion of the perſon who ſpeaks. 


FIGURATIVE is alſo much uſed in ſpeaking of the myſteries and 


figures of the old law. Thus, manna is ſaid to be figurative 
of the euchariſt. 


FiGURATIVE is alſo uſed in the Greek grammar for what we 


otherwiſe call charaQteriſtic, viz. a letter that charaQeriſes 
certain tenſes of the Greek verbs; or that diſtinguithes, and 
ſpecifies them. 

In the firſt conjugation of the barytonous verbs, the © is cha- 
chacteriſtic, or figxrative of the præter tenſe; and the y, of 
the future. See CHARACTERISTIC. 


FiGURATE or FIGURATIVE Comnter-point, in muſic, is that 


wherein there is a mixture of diſcords along with the con- 
cords. See COUNTER-POINT. 
„ Count er- point is of two kinds: That wherein the 
diſcords are introduced occaſionally, to ſerve only as tranſi- 
tions from concord to concord; and that, wherein the diſ- 
cords bear a chief part in the harmony. See Discorp. 
It is a rule in compoſition, that the harmony muſt always be 
full on the accented parts of the bar, or meaſure, s. e. no- 
thing but concords are allowed in the beginning and middle; 
or the beginning of the firſt half of the bar, and the beginning 
of the latter half thereof in common time; and the beginning 
and firſt three notes in triple time. But upon the unaccented 
parts, this is not ſo neceſſary : But diſcords may tranſiently 

aſs there without any offence to the ear. 

his the French call ſappoſition, becauſe the tranſient diſcord 
ſuppoſes a concord immediately to follow it. See Supro- 
SITION, | 
Where the diſcords are uſed as a ſolid, and ſubſtantial pare of 
the harmony, the counter-point is properly called the harmo- 
ny of diſcords. See HARMONY of diſcords. 


FIGURE, Ficvuxa, in phyſics, denotes the ſurface or termi- 


nating extremes of a body. See SURFACE, : 
All bodies have ſome figure; whence, figurability is general- 
ly ranked among the eſſential properties of body, or matter. 
See MaTTER. A body without figare, would be an infinite 
body. See Bopy, and INFINITE. 
The corpuſcular philoſophers account for every thing from 
the figures, bulks, and motions of the atoms, or primary cor- 
uſcles of bodies. See CORPUSCULAR. | 
he earth is of a ſpherical, or rather a ſphæroidal figure. See 
EarTH. Saturn ſometimes appears of an elliptical, or ob- 
long figure. See SATURN. ; 
For the figures of bodies, conſidered as objects of fight. See 
VISION. 
The author of a collection of diſſertations, printed at Paris in 
1715, ſhews in the firſt diſſertation on the Hebrew medals, p. 
66. that the Jews were allowed to make any kind of figures, 
or images of trees, plants, flowers, buildings, c. excepting 
thoſe of animals, the ſun, moon, and ſtars, See IMAGE. 
The ſchoolmen diſpute, whether or no the quality of figare 
be the ſame with that of form; and if they differ, what is it 
conſtitutes the difference? Boethins will have figure only pre- 
dicated of inanimate bodies, and form of animate. Others 
extend figure to all natural things, and form to all artificial 
ones: Whence the verſe, 
Formam viventis, picti dic eſſe figuram. : 
Others apply figure iudifferently to all kinds of bodies, but not 
in all relations. If only the bare circumference, or circum- 


{cription be conſidered, they call it figure; but if the circum- 
ference be conſidered, as endued with colour, then they call 
it form. See FoRM. 


p Fi6vRE 


FIG 


FicuRE is alto applied to repreſentations, or images of things, 
in prints, Wc. 
Such a book is printed with figures. The figures, or ſchemes 
in mathematical and phyſical writings, ſhould be made to fold 
out of the book. 
Some readers chuſe to have the figures, eſpecially the mathe- 
matical oues, in wood, for the convenience of having them 
immediately annexed to the matter they refer to: Others, ra- 
ther chuſe to be at the pains of turning over, and having re- 
courſe to another part of the book, that they may have the 
figures more neat and accute on copper. 

FiGURE, in geometry, denotes a ſurface incloſed, or circumſcri- 
bed with one or more lines. See SURFACE. 
Such are triangles, ſquares, polygons, circles, ellipſes, &c. 
See TRIANGLE, SQUARE, c. 
Wolfius defines figure a continuum terminated by a perimeter. 
In which ſenſe figare is applicable both to ſuperficies and ſo- 
lids.---I[n the former caſe, the perimeter is lines; in the ſecond, 
ſurfaces. See PERIMETER. 
Figures, are either rectilinear, curvilinear, or mixt, according 
as the perimeter conſiſts of right lines, curve lines, or both. Sec 
CURVE. 
The ſuperficial parts of a figure are called its ſides; the loweſt 
fide, its baſe ; and the angle oppoſite to the baſe, the verzex. 
See BASE, VERTEX, Fc. 
The height of a figure is the diſtance of the vertex from the 
baſe. See ALTITUDE, 


Equilateral FIGURE is that whoſe ſides are equal. See EquiLa- 


TERAL, 

FIGURE circumſcribed, and inſcribed. See CIRCUMSCRIBED, 
and INSCRIBED, 

Similar FIGURES. See SIMILAR figure. 

All ſimilar figzres, both regalar, and irregular, are in a 
duplicate ratio of their homologous ſides. 

Regular FIGURE, is that which is equilateral, and equiangular. 

Irregular F1GURE is that which is not both. See REGULAR, and 
IRREGULAR, 

F1GURE, in conics, denotes the re&angle, made under the latus 
rectum, and trauſverſum in the hyperbola, and ellipſis. 

FiGURE of the diameter.---The rectangle under any diameter 
and its proper parameter, is in the ellipſis and hyperbola called 
the figure of that diameter. See DIAMETER. 

F1GURE, in painting and deſigning, denotes the lines and colours, 
which form the repreſentation of a man, or other animal. 
See DEes1GN. 

There are above an hundred figures in ſach a piece; ſuch a fi- 

ure is lame, & c. 

ut the term figure is in a more immediate and peculiar man- 
ner underſtood of human perſonages; thus, a painting is ſaid 
to be full of figures, when there are abundance of repreſenta- 
tions ot men; aud a lands kip is without figures, when there is 
nothing but trees, plants, mountains, c. Sce COLOUR, and 
PAINTING. 

FiGURES, in architecture and ſculpture, denote repreſentations 
of things made in ſolid matters; ſuch as ſtatues, c. 

We ſay, figures of braſs, of marble, of ſtuck, of plaſter, c. 
But in this ſenſe too, the term is more uſually applied to hu- 
man repreſentations, than to other things. hus we ſay, an 
equeſtrian fig are, for a man on hoſeback. See STATUE. 
Daviler obſerves, that thoſe, either repreſented ſitting, as popes, 
c. or kneeling, as on monuments, c. or laid all along, 
as rivers, c. are more properly called figares than ſtatues. 

FiGURE, in heraldry, a bearing in a ſhield, repreſenting, or 
reſembling a human face; as a ſun, a wind, an angel, &c. 

F1GURES among the maſters of defence, are the divers guards, 
poſtures or diſpoſitions of the body, arm, or ſword.--- | 

FiGURE of an eclipſe, in aſtronomy, denotes a repreſentation 
of the path or orbit of the ſun and the moon, during the time 
of the eclipſe, upon paper; with the number of digits eclipſed, 
and the beginning, middle, and end of darkneſs. See Ec- 
LIPSE, 


I'1GURE, or delineation of the full moon, ſuch as viewed through | 


a teleſcope, with two convex glaſſes, is of conſiderable uſe 
in obſervations of eclipſes, and conjunctions of the moon with 
other luminaries. In this figure of the moon, are repreſented 
the maculz, or ſpots of the moon, marked by numbers ; be- 
ginning with the ſpots, which uſually enter firſt within the ſhade 
at the time of the great eclipſes, and alſo emerge the firſt. See 
Moox, MacuLs. 

FiCURE, in aſtrology, a deſcription, or draught of the ſtate aud 
diſpoſition of the heavens, at a certain hour; containing 
the places of the planets and ſtars, marked down in a figure 
of twelve triangles, called hoſes. See HousE. 

This is alſo called a horoſcope and theme. See HOROSCOPE, 
oc. 

FIGURE, in geomancy, is applied to the extremes of points, 
lines, or numbers, thrown, or caſt at random; on the com- 
binations or variations whereof the ſages of this art found their 
fautaltical divinations. 

FIGURE, in fortification, is the plan of the fortified place; or 
the interior polygon. See POLIGON, Se. 

Wen the ſides and angles are equal, it is Called a regalar; 


1\ 


| 


Of the FicuREs of ſentences, ſome are 


FIG 


when unequal, an irregular figur e. 


See RECGUILAR 


FIGURE, in dancing, de notes the ſeveral ſteps which thedincy 


make in order, and cadence; conſidered as they mark 
tain fizares on the floor. Cer. 


FiGURE, in the manufactures, is applied to the various dei 


repreſented or wrought on velvets, damasks, 
and other ſtuffs and cloths. 

The moſt uſual figares of ſuch deſigns are flowers imit 
from the lite, or groteſques and compartiments of Purefan l 
Repreſentations of men, beaſts, birds, lands kips, have at 
been introduced ſince the taſte for the Chineſe ſtufts part 
larly thoſe called farees, have begun to prevail amoug us 10 
It is the woof of the ſtuff that forms the figures; the warp 
ly ſerves for the ground. In working figared ſtuffs thaw: 
required a perſon to ſhew the workman how far he mu rl 
the threads of the warp, to repreſent the figure of the ** 
with the woof, which is to be paſſed a-croſs between n 
threads thus raiſed, This ſome call reading the de ſgu. 85 
DEes1cN, 
For the fignres on tapeſtry, brocade, &c, SeeT aprsrry G. 
For thote given by the calenders, printers, Mc. See Call 
DER, Cc. | 


taffaties, Cattin 
U 


Fi6URES, in arithmetic, are the numeral characters; or the cu. 


racters whereby numbers are expreſſed, or wrote. See Cna- 
RACTER. | 

Thus the number four hundred and fifty, 
by three figaret, 450. 

For the antiquity, uſe, c. of the numeral figares, See yy. 
meral CHARACTER. | | 

The figures in arithmetic, are the nine digits; 1, 2, 3, 4, 
6, 7, 8, 9; and o. 


is Wrote, or expreſſed 


F1GURE, in logic, denotes a certain diſpoſition of the terms of 


a ſyllogiſm ; particularly of the medium, with regard to the 
extremes. See TERM, and SYLLOGISM. 
Chauvin defines it, a proper placing or connecting of the mil. 
dle term with the extremes, ſo as to have the force and cf:# 
of a proof, or concluſion, See Mop, and Ex TREE. 
Hence it follows, that there are as many figures of (yllogilms, 
as there are different connexions of the extremes with the me- 
dium: ſo that, though the ſchool- men ordinarily only reckon 
three, yet a fourth might be admitted, 
For the medium may be either prefixed to both extremes, or 
ſubjoined to both; or, it may be before the major, and after 
the minor, or before the minor, and behind the major. 
If it be after the major, and before the minor, it is uſually ca. 
led the firſt figure; this ſeeming the neareſt way of arguing to 
the natural way. 
If it be before the major, and after the minor, it is called the 
fonrth and laſt; and by the Peripatetics, the iudirect, and by 
— the galenical figure ; as varying too far from the natural 
rm. 

If it precede both, itis called the ſecond figare. 
And if it follow both, the zhird figure; as in the following 
W w | bi 

rima infra upra: ſupraque bisaltera: biſque 

Tertia vuli "infra 8 for ultima, & infa. 

A ſyllogiſm, therefore, of the firſt figure, is that wherein the 
medium is ſeverally joined with both extremes of the conclu- 
ſion, ſo as to be predicated of the leſſer; the concluſion be- 
ing ſometimes affirmative, and ſometimes negative. In thit 
of the ſecond figure, the medium is predicated of both; and 
the concluſion is always negative. In the zhird figure, tte 
concluſion, which in the former caſes is ſometimes genera, 
ſometimes ſpecial, is always ſpecial, 
The fourth, called the indirect figure, ſome prefer before al 
the others; by reaſon it is in this alone, that the medium at 
mean term has its natural ſituation, vis. in the middle, be. 
tween the extremitics ; it being in the reſt no more than! 
medium by office; but in the fourzh figure, the medium 1s f 
the middle place. See MEDIUM. 8 
E. gr. Take the two terms, man, and living, for extremes, 
and animal for the medium. The mind argues thus, there 
a connexion between man and animal; and between a, 
and living ; therefore the order is, man, animal, living; 15 
by animal, as a medium, the two extremes are conſoines, 
the extremes of a line are connected by the middle. 
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F1GURE, in rhetoric, is an ornament, or turn ot ſpeech or dil- 


courſe, finer and nobler than what is uſed in natural or ord- 
nary ſpeaking. 
Renee by 5. Greeks called Schemata, are the enrichmentso 
diſcourſe, which we only uſe when raiſed and moved w 
conſideration of ſomething extraordinary. See tene 
There are two kinds of Hgares; the one of ſentences, an ones 
tained in the ſenſe itſelf, without any immediate _—_ 
on any particular words: the other are only in the 


themſelves. deſigned to wore; 7 
thers to teach; and others only to delight. 


Ot 


— 


| 


Of the firſt kind, the moſt conſiderable are, exclamation, im- 
recation, obſecration, interrogation, doubting, preterition, 

expolition, and epiphonema. | f 

Thoſe of the /ecoud, are the antitheſis, correction, communi- 
cation, and ſulpenſion. 

Thoſe of the third, the apoſtrophe, hypotypoſis, proſopopceia, 
ethopœia, and proſopographia. See each under its proper head, 

EXCLAMATION, &c. 


Of FicURES of words, ſome are zropes, i e. tranſlations of 


words from their proper ſignification, to ſome more remote 
and extraordinary one. See T ROPE. 

The principal of theſe are, the metaphor, allegory, metony- 
my, {ynecdoche, irony and ſarcaſin, metalepſis, antonomalia, 
and ſyllepfis. 

Others are figures of words, properly ſo called, and not tropes; 
being ſo inherent in the words, that upon changing of thoſe, 
the figure is deſtroyed : as in amantes ſunt amentes, where 
the figure, would be loſt, it inſtead of amentes you ſhould put 

ulti. 

Of theſe, the principal are, repetition, converſion, complexion, 
gradation, tynonymy, polyſyndeton and polyptoton, reticency, 
disjunction, ſi militude, paronomaſy, and tranſition. See each 
gure under its proper article, as METAPHOR, ALLEGORY, 


METONYMY, SYNECDOCHE, IRONY, SARCASM, c. 


FicuRE, in grammar, is an expreſſion that deviates from the 


common and natural rules of grammar; eicher for the ſake 
of elegancy, or brevity. 

The beſt grammarians only reckon four figares ; the ellipſis, 
pleonaſm, ſyllepſis, and hyperbaton. Others add two more, 
viz. antiptoſis, and enallage. See each in its place, ELL1e- 
Sis, PLEONASM, Ofc. 


FIGURE is alſo uſed among divines, for the myſteries repreſented 


or delivered obſcurely to us under certain types or actions in 
the Old Teſtament. See I'vPE. 

Thus manna is held a figere, or type of the euchariſt : the 
death of Abel a figure of the ſuffering of Chriſt. | 

Many divines and critics contend that all the aQtions, hiſtories, 
ceremonies, (Fc. of the Old Teſtament are only figures, types, 
and propheſies of what was to befal under the New. See 
MysSTicAL. The Jews are ſuppoſed to have had the figures 
or ſhadows, and we the ſubſtance. See PRopRh ECV. 


FiCURE is alſo applied, in a like ſenſe, to profane matters; as the 


emblems, enigma's, fables, ſymbols, and hieroglyphics of the 
ancients. See EMBLEM, Exicna, Device, Ec. 


FIGURED, in the manufactures. A fiyzred camlet, ſtuff, 


tabby, &c. is that whereon there are divers deſigns of flowers, 
figures, branches, &c. impreſſed by means of hot irons. See 
CAMLET. 


FicuxED Ribbandr, firlt came into faſhion about the year 1680. 


The method of pertormance was by ſucceſſively applying ſteel 
plates engraven with divers ornaments, as flowers, birds, grot- 
telques, &c. 
But one Chandelier, a ribband-maker of Paris, invented a 
much better and readier way of doing it; by a machine not 
unlike the flatter uſed in coining to flatten the pieces of metal: 
only much fimpler. 
Ihe principal parts thereof, were two ſteel cylinders, engraven 
with the figures intended to be repreſented. Theſe cylinders 
were placed over each other, like the rolls of a rolling-prels ; 
having each of them, at one of its extremes, a little dented 
wheel, one of which catching into the other, the whole was 
put in 2 by means of a winch, or handle, faſtened to 
the firſt. | 
The machine thus prepared : the workman heats the cylinders, 
and places the ribband in the little ſpace remaining between the 
two, which he contracts yet further by a ſcrew, that preſſes the 
upper down upon the lower; then, turning the rolls by the 
handle, a whole piece of ribband is figzred in leſs time than a 
ſingle yard could be done in the ordinary way. See RiBBAND. 

FiGURED Velvet. See the article VELVET. 

FILAMENT, in medicine, anatomy, nat. hiſtory, &'c. a term 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe with fibre; for thoſe fine threads, where- 
of the fleſh, nerves, skins, plants, roots, &'c. are compoſed. 
See FIRE. | 

FILANDERS *, in falconry, a diſeaſe in hawks, c. conſiſt- 
ing of filaments, or ſtrings of blood, coagulated and dried ; 
occaſioned by a violent rupture of ſome vein, by which the 
blood extravaſating, hardens into the figures above-mentioned ; 
to the great annoyance of the reins, hips, &c. 

* The word is French, filangers ; formed from fl, thread. 

FILANDERS are alſo a ſort of fine, ſmall worms, which greatly 
incommode the hawk in the gorge and about the heart, liver, 
and lungs; and which, on ſome occaſions, are of ſeryice, as 
they feed on the ſuperfluities of thoſe parts. 


There are four kinds of theſe filanaers, or vermiculi. The 


firſt, in the gorge, or throat ; the ſecond, in the belly ; the 
third, in the reins; the fourth, are called needles, on account 
of their exceeding fineneſs. The ſymptoms that diſcover the 
qiſeaſe, are, the bird's gaping frequently; ſtraining the fiſt or 
perch with her pounces; croaking in the night ; ruffiing her 
train; rubbing her eyes, wings, noſtcils, &c. 

As the worms are very reſtleſs, the bird is frequently endea- 


F IL 


vouring to calt them up; and in opening his mouth you will 
readily diſcover them. From the throat, c. they will aſcend 
to the larynx, brain, c, and over the whole body. 

The ordinary caule is bad food. The care is, not by killing 
them, for fear of impoſthumes from their corruption; but 
chiefly by ſtupifying them, that they may be otfentive but 
ſeldom. 

This is beſt effected by making the bird ſwallow a clove of 
garlick ; after which ſhe will feel nothing of the filanders tor 


forty days. Others uſe rue, worm-powder, aloe f 
ſaffron, c. | , powder, aloes, vervain, 


FILAZER, or Fil AckR, an officer in the court of common 


pleas, ſo called, becauſe he files the writs, whereon he makes 
out proceſs. See FILE. 
Of theſe there are fourteen, in the ſeveral diviſions, and 
counties of England. They make out all writs, and proceſs 
upon original writs, iſſuing out of the chancery, as well real, 
8 perſonal and mixed, returnable in that court. See Wir, 
C. 
In ations merely perfonal, where the defendants are returned 
ſummoned, they make out pone's or attachments ; which be- 
ing returned and executed, if the detendant appears not, they 
make out a diſtringas, and ſo ad infinitum, or till he does 
appear. See DiSTRINGAS, c. 
If he be returned nihil, then proceſs of capias infinite, if the 
plaintiff will; or atter the third capias, the plaintiff may pro- 
ceed to outlawry, in the county where his original is grounded, 
and have an exigent with proclamation, 
The filazers likewiſe make out all writs of view in real acti- 
ons, where the view is prayed; and upon replevins or recor- 
dari's, writs of retorno habendo, ſecond deliverance, and writ 
of withernam. In real actions, writs of grand and petit cape 
before appearance. 
They enter all appearances, and ſpecial bails, upon any proceſs 
made by them. They make the firſt ſcire tacias upon ſpecial 
bails, writs of habeas corpus, diſtringas nuper vice-comitem 
vel balivum, and duces tecum ; and all ſuperſcdeas's upon 
ſpecial bail or appearance, c. Writs of habeas corpus cum 
cauſa upon the ſheriff's return that the defendant is detained 
with other actions, writs of adjournment of a term, in caſe 
of peſtilence, war, or public diſturbance. 
Till an order of court made 14 Jac. I. which limited the f/a- 
⁊ers to all matters and proceedings before appearance, and the 
prothonotaries to all after, they alſo entered declarations, im- 
parlances, judgments, and pleas, whereto a ſerjeant's hand 
was not requitite, and made out writs of execution, and divers 
other judicial writs after appearance. 


FILBERDS, or FiLnups, the beſt ſort of ſmall nuts, worth 


lanting in orchards, or gardens. Sce Nur. 

hey are raiſed from nuts ſet in the earth, or ſuckers from the 
roots of an old tree; or may be graffed on the common hazle 
nut. 
They delight in a fine, mellow, light ground, but will grow 
ones any where, elpecially it defended from violent and cold 
winds. 
The tree is eaſily propagated, bears well, and is of two ſorts, 
the white, and the red; but the former is the beſt. 


FILE “, an inſtrument of ſteel, cut in little hatches, or furrows ; 


uſed by the workmen in metals, to ſmooth, poliſh, and other- 
wile faſhion the ſame. 

* The word is French, file, literally ſignifying a long ſeries or 

ſucceſſion of any kind of things; of #1, threid. 

Files bear a near reſemblance to raſps; the only difference be- 
tween them, is, that the tormer are cut with edged tools ; and 
the latter punched with pointed ones. See Rasp. 
The file is a principal inſtrument in all the kinds and parts of 
ſmithery. It ſhould be forged of the belt ſteel; after which 
rubbing it with greaſe, to make it more ſoft under the chiſſel 
they cut it with chiſſels and a mallet, this and that way, an 
of this or that depth, according to the grain or tooth required, 
After cutting the file, it remains to be tempered ; which being 
the principal myſtery in the making of files, will deſerve to be 
particularly deſcribed. | 
Files, then, are rempered with a compoſition of chimney ſoot 
very dry, and hard, diluted and worked up with urine an 
vinegar; to which is added common falt : the whole to be 
reduced to the conſiſtence of muſtard. 
Now, the files being cut, and rubbed over with vinegar and 
ſalt, to ſcour off the greaſe laid on for the cutting, they cover 
them over with this compoſition ; and having laid ſeveral of 
them together in a packet, and coyered them in loam, they 
put them in a charcoal fire: Out of which they are taken out 
again, by that time they have acquired a cherry colour, which 
is known by a little rod of the ſame ſteel, put in along wich 
with them. Upon taking them out, they caſt them into the 
coldeſt ſpring water they can get. 
Iron files require a more intenſe heat, than ſteel ones. When 
the files are cold, they clean them with charcoal, a ray, &c. 
to take away any of the ſoot or feces left in the cuttings : 
Then drying them before the fire, they put them up carefully, 
in a box of wheat bran, to keep them from ruſting. 
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Hes are of different forms, according to the different uſes and 
occations: Thoſe in common uſe are the ſquare, flat, triangu- 
lar, halt-round, round, thin file, &c. all which are made of 
ditletent fizes, as well as different cuts, and degrees of fine- 
nets, to take place, according as the work is more or leſs ad- 
vanced : Some cutting faſter, as the rough t00th'd file, &c. 
others more ſlowly, as the ſiae tooth'd file, &c. See FiLiNG. 

FILE, is alſo a thread or wire, whereon writs, or other exhibits 
in courts, or offices are faſtened, or filed, for the more ſafe 
keeping and ready turning to the ſame. 

I'iLE, or label, in heraldry, a bearing repreſented in Tab. Herald. 
fig. 23. though ſometimes of more, and ſometimes of fewer 
＋ * being the difference or diſtinction of a ſecond ſon. 

t is ſometimes alſo born as a charge in a coat armour, of 
which Guillim gives many inſtances : But it is oftencr the dif- 
ference or mark of illi tion, which the elder brother bears 
in his coat, during his father's life. See DiFFERENCE. 

Some diſtinguiſh file, and label, calling the file the upper ho- 
rizontal line, and the label the points which iſſue from it. See 
LABEL. 

FILE of three or more labels. See LABEL. | 

FILE, in a military ſenſe, is a row of men ſtanding one behind, 

or below, another, from front to rear. 
Or file, is a line or ſeries of ſoldiers, placed one before an- 
other; and thus compoſing the depth of a battalion, or ſquadron, 
which, in the infantry, ordinarily conſiſts of fix ſoldiers in a file; 
and in the cavalry, of three. See BATALTOx. 

They ſay, cloſe the files, that is, bring the men nearer each 
other: double the files, i. e. double the depth of the battalion ; 
and diminiſh its breadth or front by one half.----The laſt or 
hindermoſt perſon is ſaid zo bring up the file. 

FILIAL, ſomething belonging to the relation of ſon. See Sow, 
The divines uſually diſtinguiſh between a ſervile, and a fil:a/ 
fear. The molt abandoned may have a ſervile fear of God, 
ſuch as that of a ſlave to his maſter, but not a fi/zal fear, i. e. 
a fear reſulting from love and reſpect. 

FFILIGRANE “, or FiLLicREE work, a kind of enrichment 
on gold, or ſilver, wrought delicately in manner of little 
threads, or grains, or both intermixed. 

* The word is a compound of A, or filum, thread, and granum, 

grain. 8 

In Latin it is called flatim elaboratum opus, argentum, aurum. 

This cabinet is furniſhed with divers fine pieces of filligree 
work. We have vaſes, torches, c. of filligree work. 

FILING, one of the priticipal operations in ſmithery, &c. ſuc- 

ceeding to forging. See FILE. 
The coarſer-cut files are always to be ſucceeded by finer; 
and in all the kinds the rule is, to lean heavy on the file in 
thruſting it forwards, becauſe the teeth of the file are made to 
cut torwards : But in drawing the file back again for a ſecond 
ſtroke, it is to be lightly lifted juſt above the work, by reaſon 
it cuts not coming back. 

The rough, or courſe-tooth'd file (which when large, is called 
a rubber) ſerves to take off the unevenneſſes of the work, left 
by the hammer, in forging. See ForGING. 

The baltard-tooth'd file is to take out the too deep cuts, and 
file ſtrokes made by the rough file. The fine tooth'd file takes 
out the cuts, or file ſtrokes, the baſtard file made. And the 
ſmooth file thoſe left by the fine file. 

In this order the files of ſeveral cuts are to ſucceed each other, 
till the work is as ſmooth as it can be filed. After which it 
may be made yet ſmoother with emery, tripoli, &. See Po- 
LISHING. 


FILIUS ante patrem, q. d. the ſon before the father, a deno- | 
mination applied by botaniſts and floriſts, to plants, whoſe | 
Such are the ſeveral | 


flowers come out before their leaves. 
ſpecies of colchicum, or meadow-ſaffron. 

FILLET “, in anatomy. See the article Fx £NUM. 

The word is French, filet, form'd of fi, thread. 

FiLLET, in botany. See the article TyREAD. 

FiLLET, Teniola, in heraldry, a kind of orle, or bordure, con- 
taining only a third or fourth part of the breadth of the com- 
mon bordure. See BORDURE. 

It is ſuppoſed to be withdrawn inwards; and is of a different 
colour from the field. It runs quite round, near the edge, as 
a lace over a cloak. 

FiLLET is alſo uſed for an ordinary drawn, like the bar, from 
the ſiniſter point of the chief a-croſs the ſhield; in manner of 
a ſcarf + though it is ſometimes alſo ſeen in the ſituation of a 
bend, feſs, crols, c. . 

According to Guillim, the fillet is a fourth part of the chief; 


and placed in the chief point of the eſcutcheon. See CIE Fr. 


| 


FilLET, or FILET, in architecture, denotes a little ſquare 


member or ornament, uſed in divers | gr and on divers oc- 


caſions; but generally as a ſort of corona, over a greater 
moulding.----See Tab. Archit. fig. 1. & fig. 26. lit. J, o, z. 
fig. 28. lit. Y, P. fig. 32. lit. e. fig. 24. lit. c, e. 
The fillet is the ſame with what the French call regler; bande, 
ꝙ baudelette ; the Italians, liſta, or liſtella. See REGLET, 
LIST, Cc. 

FiLLET is alſo uſed among painters, gilders, Qc. for a little 
rule, or reglet of leaf gold, drawn over certain mouldings ; 


| 
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or on the edges of frames; pannels, c. eſpecially Whey 
painted white; by way of enrichment, 
FILLETS, in the manage, are the lojns of an horſe; which be 
in at the place where the hinder part of the ſaddle reſts, 
FILM, a thin skin, or pellicle. See PELLICLE. ; 
In plants, it is that thin woody skin, which ſeparates the ſee; 
in the pods, and keeps them apart. 
FILTER, or FirTRE, in chymiſtry, Sc. a piece of cloth 
linen, paper, or other matter, uſed to filtrate or ſtrain liquor: 
through. See FILTRATION. 
The filter has the ſame uſe and effect, with regard to liquid; 
that the ſieve or fearce has in dry matters. | : 
Filters are of two ſorts : The firſt, ſimple pieces of 
or cloth; through which the liquor is patF'd without further 
ceremony. 
The ſecond are twiſted up like a skain or wick, and firſt we 
then ſqucez'd, and one end put in the veſſel that contains the 
liquor to be filtrated. The other end is to be out, and han 
down below the ſurface of the liquor. By means hereof, the 
purelt part of the liquor diſtils, drop by drop, out of the vellel: 
leaving the coarſer part behind. 
This filter or philter acts as a ſiphon. See S1Pnoxn, 
FILTER is alſo a charm, ſuppoſed to have a virtue of inſpiring 
loye. See CHARM. 
* The word is derived from the Greek Q.a1,,y, which ſignifies 
the ſame thing, of Haw, amo, I love. 
FILTRATION, the act of paſſing a thing thro? a filtre: 
called alſo colature, percolation, and tranſcolation. Sce PII. 
TER, and PERCOLATION, 
Filtration is a kind of diſtillation ; perform'd by ſtraining a jj. 
quor thro* a cloth, bag, linen, or brown paper, in order to 
clarify, or purify it. 
The moſt commodious way of fl:rating, is by brown 
faſten'd over the mouth or aperture of a funnel ; the ſmall- 
neſs of the pores admits only the finer parts through, and 
keeps the reſt behind. See FILTER. 
There are alſo filtrations thro? ſand, pulverized glaſs, e. 
Spirits of vitriol, ſalt, and nitre, are * through a quan- 
tity of beaten glaſs, in the bottom of a funnel, 
The ſecretion of the divers juices in the body, from the ma 
of blood, ſeem to be little elſe but fileratiou. Pitcairn, and 
other late authors, hold that the diverſity of filtration: does 
not depend on the different configurations of pores; but on 
their different ſizes or diameters. See SECRETION, 
Springs alſo ſeem ro be raiſed ſrom the ocean by the ſame 
ang to of filtration. See SPRING. 
iſtration in pharmacy, is chiefly concerned in tinQures; as 
when ſome portion is drawn from the ingredients, or ſuſ- 
pended in the tincture, which is not neceſlary thereunto; but 
_— and renders the reſt unpleaſant, both to the palate, 
and fight. 
Beſides this, there is a filtration, which hath much tortared 
the philoſophy of ſome ages to account for, v.. that per- 
formed by the aſcent of the finer parts of a liquor, up a cord 
or $kain of cotton, or ſuch like matter, which is contrived 
to drop over another veſſel, and leave the groſſer behind, 
Some ſay, that the cauſe of this aſcent is, becauſe the liquor 
ſwells thoſe parts of the filter, that touch it by entering into 
the pores of the threads which compoſe it, whereby they riſe 
up, touch, and wet thoſe aboye them ; and theſe again the 
next threads; and fo on, to the brim of the veſſel; when, the 
liquor runs over, and deſcends in the other part of the filter 
which hangs down, by irs own natural gravity. 
But this account is liable to many objections; eſpecially as li- 
quors riſe after the like manner in glaſs tubes, much above the 
ſurface of the liquor they are immerſed in; where the glaſs 
cannot be imagined thus to ſwell. See CAPILLARY. 
Others account for it, by conſidering every filter, as compo- 
ſed of a great number of long, ſmall, ſolid bodies, which lie 
very cloſe together; ſo that the air getting in between them, loſes 
much of its preſſure, and cannot gravitate ſo ſtrongly, as it 
doth on the fluid without them : The conſequence is, that the 
parts of the water between the threads of the filter muſt be 
preſs'd upwards, and aſcend till they come ſo high, as by their 
weight to counter-ballance the general preſſure on the other 
arts of the ſurface of the water. : 
aſtly, the retainers to Sir Iſaac Newton's philoſophy deduce 
the phenomenon from the principle of attraction. See Ar- 
TRACTION. According to them, the cauſe of this filrratiwn 
is doubtleſs the ſame with that whereby fluids aſcend up heaps 
or lumps of aſhes, ſand, &c. The ſame with that, whereby 
water is raiſed in torm of vapour; the ſap riſes in vegetables ; 
and the blood circulates through the capillary arteries, al 
the extremely minute glandular ſtrainers. See ASCENT of . 
HOYS. . 
FIMBRLE. The extremities or border of the tube fallopian® 
were formerly thus called; the word figniiying a fringed = 
der, which that part reſembles. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch) 
fig. 9. lit. 4 d. See alſo the article FALLOPIAN tube. - 
FIMBRIATED, a term in heraldry, ſignifying that an ordina- 
ry is edged round with another of a different colour. 
Thus he beareth or, a croſs patee gules fimbriazed _ 18 
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FIN, that part of a fiſh, made in faſhion of a feather, See 
"he office of the fins has commonly been ſuppoſed to be ana- 
lozous to that of feathers in fowls; and to aſſiſt the fiſh in its 

—oreflive motion, or ſwimming: But the later naturaliſts 
ind this a miſtake. TIO 

leis the tail is the great inſtrument of ſwimming: The fins on- 
ly ſerve to keep the fiſh upright, and prevent vacillation, or 
Wavering. Sce SWIMMING, TAIL, Cc. 

Ihle FINS are commonly taken for that part of the whale, 

l hich the populace call he- bone; but whence the miſtake 
ſhould ariſe, is not eaſy to determine. 

It is certain, that fibrous, flexible matter is not the fins of that 
fm, but rather its teeth; that ſpecies of whales herein theſe 
„ate found, having no other teeth, They are taken out of 
the throat, and are uſually about a ſpan broad, and fourteen 
or fifteen long. See WuALE-bone. ; 

The whale fins are the moſt valuable part of the animal. See 
JH hale FISHERY. . : 

FINAL, that which terminates, or comes laſt in any thing : as, 
a final judgment; final ſentence, &&c. 

Divines call the impenitence ot the reprobate final, as ſuppo- 
ſing it to continue to the end of their lives. 

Fal Cane, is the end for which any thing is done. The final 
cauſe is the firſt thing in the intention of a perſon who does a 
thing ; and the laſt, in the execution. See fia CAUSE. 

Final cauſes are of good ule in ethics ; but miſchievous in phy- 
ics, and by no means'to be allowed: yet Mr, Boyle propoles 
ſome views and regulations, under which they may be admit- 
ted, in an expreſs inquiry into the Final Cauſes of natural things. 

Fixal Letters, are thoſe which cloſe words. The figure cal- 
led apocope, conſiſts in retrenching final letters. See APOCOPE, 
The Hebrews have five fizal letters; which, when at the end 
of a word, have a different figure from what they have at the 
beginning, or in the middle thereof. Theſe are the 1, ED, 
6 % K. caph, mem, nun, pe, tiade; which every where but 
at the ends of words are wrote 9, ©, J, , . 

FINANCES “, in the French policy, denote the revenues of 
the king, and ſtate: Much the ſame with the treaſury, or ex- 
chequer of the Engliſh, and the fiſcus of the Romans. See 
TREASURY, EXCHEQUER, Cc. 

* [he word is derived from the German finantz, ſcraping, uſury. 
Though du Cange chules rather to deduce it from the barbarous 
Latin financia, preſiatio pecuniaria. 

Council of the Finances, correſponds to our lords commiſſi- 
oners of the treaſury : The comptrollergeneral of the finances, 
to our lord high treaſurer, c. See REVENVU E, TrEASU- 
RY, Cc. 

The French have a peculiar kind of figures, or numeral cha- 
raters, which they call Chiffre de Finance. See CHARAC- 
TER, 

FINE, that which is pure, and without mixture. The term is 
particularly uſed in ſpeaking of gold, and ſilver, 

Fine gold ſhould be of twenty-tour caraQts ; but there is little, 
if any, that riſes to ſuch a degree of finenels. 

Gold thus fe, is ſoft, and difficult to work; for which reaſon 
they always mix a certain quantity of alloy with it. See GoLD, 
ALLoy, and CARACT. 

Fine ſilver is that of twelve-penny weights. See SILVER. See 
alſo REFINING. A 

FixE, in law, denotes a covenant made before juſtices, and en- 
tered of record, for conveyance of lands, tenements, or any 
thing inheritable, being in eſſe tempore finis; in order to cut 
off all future controverſies. See COVENANT, 

A fine, then, appears to be a concord, acknowledged and re- 
corded before a competent judge, touching ſome t ereditament 
or thing immoveable, that was in controverſy between the 
parties to the ſame concord; and for the better credit of the 
tranſaction, it is ſuppoſed to be made in the preſence of the 
king, becauſe levied in his court. 

Hence it binds women covert, being parties, and others 
whom ordinarily the law diſables to tranſact, only for this rea- 
ſon, That all preſumption of deceit or evil-meaning is exclu- 
ded, where the king and his court of juſtice are ſuppoſed to be 
privy to the act. : | 
Originally this fina / concord was inſtituted and allowed, in re- 
gard that by the law and ancient courſe of proceedings, no 
plaintiff could agree or end the cauſe without licence of the 
court: So as fines have been anciently levied in perſonal acti- 
ons; and for no greater a ſum of money than 11 /. 

But time has produced other uſes of fines, viz. To cut off 
entails, and with more certainty to paſs the intereſt or title of 
any land or tenement, though not controverted, to whom we 
think good, either for years, or in fee: Inſomuch that the paſ- 
ling a fine in moſt caſes now is but fictio juris, ſuppoſing an 
action or controverſy, where in truth none is; and ſo not on- 
ly operating a preſent bar and concluſion againſt the cognizor 
or perſon who paſſes the fine, and his heirs; but at five years 
end, againſt all others, not expreſly excepted, and not claim- 
ing (if it be levied upon good conſideration, and without co- 


wo! as women covert, perſons under twenty-one years, pri- 
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ſoners, or ſuch as are out of the realm at the time of its ac. 
knowledging. 
This fize hath in it five eſſential parts. 19. The original writ 
taken out againſt the cognizor. 2®. The king's licence giving 
the parties liverty to accord; for which he hath a fone, called 
the Hg /ilver; being accounted part of the crown revenue, 
3*. The concord itſelf, which begins thus, Et eſt concordia 
zalis, &c. 40. The note or abſtract of the fize, beginning thus 
. interR. querentem, & S. & T. axorem Jus defin cienteg, 
&c. (where juſtcad of deforcientes, anciently ned ente! was 
uſed.) > 2 The foot of the fire (Ilæc eſt finalis concordia fatta 
iu curia domini regis apud Weſt. a die paſebæ in quindecim 
dies, anno, &c.) concludes all, containing the day, year, and 
place, and before what jultice the concord was m..de. 
Hines are either /ingle, or double. 
Single FINE is that, by which nothing is granted or rendered back 
again by the cognizees to the coguizors, or any ot them. 
Doxble Fine contains a grant and render-back, cither of ſome 
rent, common, or other thing out of the land, or of land itſelf. 
to all or ſome of the cognizors for ſome eſtate, limiting there- 
by remainders to ſtrangers not named in the writ of covenant. 
Sometimes alſo a double fine is, when the lauds lie in ſeveral 
counties. 


Fines with regard to theit effect, are divided into executed and 
eæecutory. 

FINE executed, is ſuch, as, of its own force, gives a preſent poſ- 
ſeſſion (at leaſt in law) to a coguizee, fo that he needs no. writ 
of habere facias ſeiſinam, for execution of the Cane: of which 
ſort is a Fine ſur cognizance de droit come ceo, &c. that is, up- 
on acknowledgment that the thing mentioned in the concord 
is jus ipſius cognizati, ut illa que iaem habet de 
Welt. ſect. 51. K. 

The reaſon is, becauſe this fine paſſeth by way of releaſe of a 
thing which the cognizee hath already (at leaſt by ſuppoſition) 
by virtue of a former gitt of the coguizor ; which is in truth 
the ſureſt ue of all. 

FINES executory are ſuch, as of their own force do not execute 
or give the poſſeſſion to the cognizee without entry or action, 
but require a writ of Here facias jeiſinam: as a Fine ſur cog- 
nigance de droit tantum. 

Fines are now only levied in the court of common: pleas at 
Weltminſter, in regard of the ſolemnity thereof, ordained by 
the ſtatute of 18 Edw. I. before whica time they were lome- 
times levied in the county-courts, court-barons, and in the 
exchequer; as may be ſeen in Origrmes 'ur:dicrales, &c0, 
Plowden fays, there were nes levicd beture the conqueſt : 
Fulbeck aſſures us, he has ſeen the exemplification oi oue 
of Henry the Iſt's time: Though Dugdale attirms, tacre were 
none till Henry the IId. 

Fine allo, according to Cowel, ſignifies a ſum of money, 
paid as an income tor lands ot tencurnits let by leaſe ; anci- 
ently called gerſuma. 

FiNE is alſo uſed to denote an amends, pecuniary puniſh- 
ment, or recompence, for an offence committed ayain{t the 
king, and his laws; or againſt a lord of a manour. 

In N caſe a man is faid, facere Finem de tran/yrefſione cum 
rege, &c. 

In all the diverſities of the uſe of the word fxe, it hath but 
one ſignification; and that is, a fn4l conclution, or end of 
difterences between parties. in the laſt ſenſe, where it denotes 
the ending and remiſſion of an offence, ic is uſed by Bracton, 
who ſpeaks of a common fine that the country ps to the kin 
for falſe judgments, or other treſpaſſes, which is to be alleſſed 
by the juſtices in eyre before their departure, by the oath of 
knights, and other good men, upon ſuch as ought to pay it. 
There is alſo a common ne in courts leet. 

Fines for alternation, arc reaſonable /zes formerly paid to the 
king by bis tenants in chief, for licence toali-nate their lands ; 
according to the ſtatute 1 Edw. cap. 12. but taken away by 
ſtatute 12 Car. II. cap. 24. 

FiNE-drawing, or rentering, a dexterous ſewing up, or rejoin- 
ing the parts of any cloth, (tuff, or the like; torn or rent in 
the dreſſing, wearing, Sc. 

It is prohibited to fxe-draw pieces of foreign manufacture, 
upon thoſe of our own; as has formerly been practiſed. Sce 
RENTERING. 

FINERS of gold and filver, are thoſe who purify, and part 
thoſe metals from other coarſer, by fireand water. 

They are alſo called parters in our old law-books, and ſome- 
times departers. See DEPART, and REFINING. 

FINESSE, a French term, of late current in Engliſh. Lite- 

rally, it is of no further import than our Englith fzeſ7 : But 
among us, it is chiefly uſed to denote that peculiar delicacy, 
or ſubtlety perceived in works of the mind; and the niceſt and 
moſt ſecret and ſublime parrs of any ſcience, or arr. 
A perſon of taſte can never be fond of a pun, where all the 
fineſſe lies in an equivoque, or an ambiguity. + I'tis man un- 
derſtands all the /weſſes of his art. The ſubſtance aud neceſ- 
ſary part of the language is learnt at a little expence: It is the 
fine ſſes and delicacies that colt the moſt. 3 

FINGERS, Digiti, the extreme part of the hand, diy ided into 
five members. See HAND. | : 
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The fingers conſiſt of fifteen bones, diſpoſed in three rows, 
or ranks; each Anger having three bones. 
| . The joints, or jointures, are called conayli, and internodia; 
and their arrangement or rows, phalanges : The uppermoſt of 
| wich is the longelt and largeſt ; the ſecond leſs, but yet longer 
| and larger than the third. See PHALANX. 
| The firlt finger is called the pollex, or thumb; the ſecond, 
| tele, ſometimes ſalutaris Cigitus, and ſometimes namerans : 
the third, the middle finger, infamis, obſcenus, impadicus, and 
l; | ſumoſiu, becauſe uſed in mocking and deriſion: the fourth, an- 
nuluris, the ring fuser, medio proximus, and medicus, by rea- 
ſon the ancients uſed to ſtir and mix their medicines there- 
with: the fitth, tie little ger, axricalaris, by reaſon the ear 
is picked therewith. 
FixCER's Breath, a meaſure, of two barley-corns in length, 
or four laid fide to tide. See MEASURE. 
FINING. See REFINING, CLARIFYING, Q c. 
FINISHING, in architecture, c. is frequently applied to the 
crowning, or acroter over a piece of building; placed thereto 
| terminate, and finiſh it. See CRowNING, and ACROTER. 
'v FINITE, ſomething bounded, or limited, in contradiſtinction 
þ to infinite. See INFINITE. 
The ſchool- men make two kinds of finite : 
Tie one as to extenſion, which is applied to things that have 
not all poſſible, or conceivable extenſion. 
The other as to perfection, applied to things, which have not 
the laſt perfection.— 
To get an idea, of a thing finite in point of perfection, we 
firſt conceive the thing as having certain perfections; and then 
conceive ſome other perfection, whica it has not, or ſome per- 
fection in a further degree. 
Thus, when I fay, that three is a ie number, I firſt con- 
ceivea number, conſiſting of three units; then conceive other 
units beyond theſe three. Thus it is I conceive my mind 
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Theſe authors deſcribe fire as a very ſubtle, moy 
trating body, the cauſe or infirument of heat and 1 ws 
of them add, that when fire enters the eye in right lin ”» 
produces or excites the idea of light; which reQilinear — 
they account abſolutely neceſſary to the idea of light "© 
8 Js: 
hereas, to produce heat, and the other effects of 
rectilinear motion is not required; but, on the —— = 
irregular various motion is fitter to produce the fame 1 
Hear. : 
The nature of fire is ſo wonderful, and abſtruſe, that the 
cients generally revered it as a god: among the moderns po 
can ſcarce name one point in all philoſophy of more im ky 
tance, or leſs underſtood. 5 
Fire, in effect, is the univerſal inſtrument of all the moto 
and action in the univerſe: without fire, all bodies would be. 
come iinmoveable; as in a ſevere winter we actually ſee Our 
fluids become ſolid, for want thereof, Without fire, a mn 
would harden into a ſtatue; and the very air cohere iuto afi 
rigid maſs. ” 
F:re, then, is the univerſal cauſe of all mutation, or change, 
for all mutation is by motion; and all motion by fre. 
Several authors have laboured to ſet this grand agent in irs 
Juſt 1izht ; and particularly the excellent Boerhaave, in a new 
courie of experiments, and lectures expreſly on the ſubjec 
De Igne. The ſum of his doctrine we ſhall here ſubjoin, * 
Fire, then, is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds: as it is in itſelf 
called cl-mentary fire; and as it is joined with other bodies, 
called calinary fire. 

Pure, or elementary FiRE, is ſuch as it exiſts in itſelf; which 
alone we properly call Fre. 

Common, or culinary FIRE, is that exiſting in ignited bodies, of 
excited by the former in combuſtible matters, the minute par- 
ticles whetcof joining with thoſe of the pure fire, coullitute 

See FLAME. 
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finite, by obſerving certain perfections beyond what I find iu 
my mind. See PERFECTION. 

After the ſame manner I conceive this ſtudy to be ute, by 
having an idea of extenſion beyond what is contained therein, 


See EXTENSION. . 


pure flame. 
Tunis latter is improperly called fire; in regard only a ſmall 
part of it is real, or pure fire. 

Pure fire, ſuch as collected in a burning glaſs, yields no flame, 
ſmoke, aſhes, or the like: conſequently, in ignited bodies, that 
which flames, ſmokes, &&c. is not ſimply fire, 


FINITOR, in aſtronomy, the horizon ; thus called, by reaſon 
it finiſhes, or bounds the ſight, or proſpect. See Horizon. 

FIOL, or Friar. See the article PHIAL. 

FIRE, in phyfiology.---The moſt univerſal and ſenſible charac- 


* effects, nature, properties, &c. of each hall be con- 
red. 
I. Pure, or elementary fire of itſelf, is imperceptible; and 


ter of fire, and that which beſt defines and diſtinguiſhes it from 
every other thing, is its giving heat. 

Fire, therefore, may be generally defined to be whatever 
warms, or heats bodies, See HEAT. 

Again, as heat is ſomething, whole preſence we beſt per- 
ceive by the dilatation of the air or ſpirit in the thermometer : 
Fire may be defined to be that whoſe preſence we perceive 
by the expanſion of the air, or ſpirit in the thermometer. See 
RAREFACTION, and THERMOMETER. 

Whence it follows, that fire is a body, and a body in mo- 
tion Its motion is argued from its expanding the air; 
which is not effected without communicating motion there- 
to : and its corporeity is proved by experiment. For pure 
mercury being incloſed in a phial with a long neck, and 
kept in a gentle heat for the ſpace of a year, is reduced in- 
to a ſolid; and its weight conſiderably increaſed; which in- 
creaſe can ariſe from nothing but the acceſſion of fire. See 
MERCURY. 

Fire makes one of the vulgar, or peripatetic elements, defined 
to be hot, and dry; or, it is that part, or ingredient in all bo- 
dies, which is hot in the higheſt degree, and dry in an interior 
one, See ELFMENT. 

What the ſchool-philoſophers add further, as to the nature of 
fire. is, that it is a ſimple body; as not including any contra- 
riety of qualities; and a body abſolutely light, as tending na- 
turally upward: for which reaſon they hold its natural place 
to be above all the other elements, between the extremity of 
our atmoſphere, and the moon; and the fund of fire ſuppoſed 
to reſide in that ſphere, they call elementary fire. Sec ELE- 
MENTARY. 

Fire, according to the Carteſians, is an aſſemblage of the more 
ſolid, earthy particles, which ſwimming in the rapidly fluid 
matter of the tir{t element, become vehemently agitated there- 
by ; and by this intenſe agitation or motion are diſpoſed to give 
the ſenſation of heat, light, &'c. See CAR TESIANISM. 

Fire, according to Sir I. Newton, is a body heated ſo hot, as 
to emit light copiouſly. See LIT. For what elſe, ſays that 
philoſopher, is red-hot iron, but fire? And what elle is a fiery 
coal, than red-hot wood? By which he ſuggeſts, that bodies 
which are not fire, may be changed and converted into fire. 
See FLAME. 

It is a diſpate of ſome ſtanding among philoſophers, whether 
fire be any ſpecific ſubſtance, originally diſtinct from all other; 
or whether it be of the common matter of other bodies, only 
under certain peculiar modifications: i. e. whether fire be 
ſuch by its own nature, or by motion? 

According to ſome of the lateſt philoſophers, fire is a certain 
ſubſtance, or body ſui generis, originally ſuch ; and not pro- 
ducible by any motion, or alteration of other bodies. 


only diſcovers itſelf by certain effects, which it produces in 
bodies; which effects are only learut, by obſcrving the 
changes that ariſe in thoſe bodies. 

The firſt effect of elementary fire on bodies, is heat; which 
ariſes wholly from fire; and in ſuch manner as that the 
meaſure ot heat is always the meaſure of fire ; and that of 
fire, of heat. So that heat is inſeparable from fire. See 

EAT. 

The ſecond is, dilatation in all ſolid bodies; and rarefactios 
in all fluids, 

That both theſe are inſeparable from heat, is evident from nu- 
merous exveriments. An iron rod, or bar, being heated, in- 
creaſes in all its dimenſions; and the more fo, as it is further 
and further heated: upon expoſing it to the cold again, it con- 
tracts and returns ſucceſſively through all the degrees of its 
dilaration, till it arrive at its firſt bulk; being never two mi- 
nutes ſucceſſively of the ſame magnitude. 

The like is obſerved in the heavieſt of all bodies, gold; which, 
when fuſed, takes up more ſpace than before : ſo mcrcury, 
the heavieſt of all fluids, we have known to aſcend in a nar- 
row tube over the fire, to above thirty times its height. See 
RaREFACT1ON, and DILATATION. 
| The laws of this expanſion, are 19. That the ſame degree of 
Are rarefies fluids ſooner, and in a greater degree than it does 
ſolids. Without this, the thermometer would be of no ule; 
ſince the cavity of the tube would then be dilated in the ſame 
proportion, as the fluid is rarefied. 29. The lighter the fluid, 
the more it is dilated by fire, Thus air, the lighteſt of all 
fluids, expands the moſt; and after air, ſpirit of wine. See 
THERMOMETER. . 
The third effect of fire on bodies, is motion : for fie, in 
warming and dilating bodies, muſt of neceſſity move 

arts. 

n effe&, all the motion in nature ariſes from fire alone ; 
and taking this away, all things become immoveable. Upon 
the abſence of only a certain degree of fire, all oils, fats, 
waters, wines, ales, ſpirits of wine, vegetables, animals, 
Sc. become hard, rigid, and inert: and the leſs the degree 
of fire, the ſooner, and more violently is this induration 
made. : 

Hence, if there were the greateſt degree of cold, and all fre 
were abſolutely taken away, all natute would grow into 0 
concrete body, ſolid as gold, and hard as diamond. But 4 
on the application of fire, it would recover its former mo 
8 every diminution of fire is attended with 2 
7 . - 
proportionable diminution of motion: and vice verſa. See 
COLD. 
This 
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This fre, whoſe effects we have been relating, needs no air, 
or pabulum to ſuſtain or prelerve it. ; 
For putting ſome calx of tin or lead, in the exhauſted re- 
eciver of an air pump; aud applying a burning glaſs, ſo as the 
focus ſhall fall on the calx; the conſequence will be a vehe- 
ment dilatation of the calx, from the centre towards the cir 
cymicrence, whereby the receiver will be broke into a thou- 
ſand picces. Aud if a quantity of any eſſential aromatic oil 
be poured in vacuo, upon ſpirit of nitre, there will immediate- 
1y ariſe a huge fire, to the great danger of the by- ſtanders. 
Al the above- mentioned etfects of elementary fire may be in- 
created divers ways, Viz. . ? 
1. By attrition, ot a ſwift agitation, or rubbing of one body 
2gainlt another. T his is apparent in ſolids; a vehement attri- 
tion of a flint, and ſteel, every body knows, will produce 
ſparks. 80 in fluids, cream, by long churning to ſeparate the 
batter, will grow ſenfivly warm; and a barometer renders 
the ete& {till more diſcernable. See ATTRITION. 
In effect, all the heat of an animal is owing to the agitation 
and attrition or part of its juices againſt each other, and the 
ſides of the veſlel. See CALIDUM innatum. 
The more ſolid, hard, and elaſtic the bodies thus agitated 
are; the more points of contact they have; the more intenſe 
the force whereby they are ſtruck againſt each other, is; 
the greater their motion ; and the quicker the returns of the 
ſtrokes, and the longer continued, the greater is the heat pro- 
duced. 
Thus, a piece of ſpunge rubbed lightly, and for a little 
while againſt another, acquires no ſenſible heat: but a large, 
heavy pizce of iron briskly rubbed againſt another in a cold 
ſeaſon (when bodies are the denſeſt) will preſently acquire an 
intenſe heat, ſufficient to fire ſulphur, gun-powder, or the 
like, 
So a knife whetted briskly on a dry rough ſtone, ſhall yield 
ſparks of fre; but if oil, or any other fatty matter be in- 
terpoſed, no ſenſible heat ſhall ariſe: and the points of two 
needles rubbed againſt each other ever ſo ſtrongly, or fo 
long, will never grow warm ; as only touching in a few 
„ns. 
— 19, The globules of the cruor, or red blood, drove 
by the torce of the heart againſt each other, or againſt the ſides 
of the arteries, excite more heat than the globules of the ſe- 
rum, or any other humour in the animal. Hence, 2®. Thoſe 
parts abounding moſt in theſe globules thus agitated, as the 
heart, liver, and head, will be the hotteſt of all others: and 
the denſer the blood, ceteris paribus, the greater the heat, c. 
30. The quicker the contraCtions of the heart are repeated, 
the greater will the heat be. 
The ſecond manner of increaſing the effect of elemental fre, 
is by throwing a quantity of moilt or green vegetables, cut 
down while full of ſap, into a large heap, and preſſing them 
cloſe down; tae reſult of which, &, that they grow warm, 
hot, ſmoke, and break out into flame. 
The third way is, by the mixture of certain cold bodies. 
Thus, water and ſpirit of wine, firſt warmed, grow much 
hotter by the mixture: ſo, any of the heavy aromatic oils, as 
of cloves, cinnamon, ſaſſafras, guaicum, c. mixed with 
ſpirit of nitre, grow exceedingly hot, and burſt forth like vul- 
cano's, And the ſame may be ſaid of ſpirit of nitre, and ſteel 
filings. 
The like effect may be had from dry bodies. Thus, pure 
ſulphur, and ſteel filings, well ground and mixed in equal 
quantities, with water enough to make them into a dry 
palte, and laid an hour or two any where, even under 
ground, will ſmoke and emit flame; and that with the 
reater vehemence, as it is more ſtrongly preſſed down. See 
ARTHQUAKE. 
The fourth is by phoſphorus, which is a kind of magnet pre- 
pared from the parts of animals that imbibes and retains fre 
for many ages. See PHosSPHORUS. | | 
But in all theſe manners, it does not appear, that any fre 
1s Excited, or generated of what was not fire before : for, 
if in a ſevere winter's day, you rub a plate of gold briskly 
againſt another, they will both grow hotter and hotter by de- 
grees, till at length they become red hot, and at the point 
of melting: and yet all this time the plates loſe nothing of 
rod weight ; but ſwell and grow bigger in all their dimen- 
ions. 
Hence it follows, that the particles of the gold are not con- 
verted by the friction into fire ; but the fre exiſted before; 
and all the effect of the friction, c. is to collect, or bring 
together a quantity thereof before diſperſed throughout the at- 
moſphere. 
In effect, there is no making or producing of fre de novo. 
All we can do, is, of inſenſible, to render it ſenſible, i. e. to 
collect it out of a greater ſpace into a leſſer; and to direct 
and determine it to certain places. This is effected, as above- 
mentioned, by motion, attrition, &c. | 
The ſon alſo contributes very much to the bringing of fre to 
light, by means of his rapid motion round his axis; where- 
! the fiery particles, every where diffuſed, are directed and 
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determined in parallel lines towards certain places, where 
their effect becomes apparent. See SuN. 

Whence it is that we perceive the fire when the ſun is above 
the horizon ; but that, when he diſappears, his impulſe or 
preſſion being then taken away, the fire continues diſperſed at 
large through the ethereal ſpace. 


In effect, there is not leſs fire in our hemiſphere in the night 
time, than by _ only it wants the proper determination to 
make it perceived, 


Another way of rendering it ſenſible, is, by colleQing the pa- 
rallel rays into a leſs compaſs, by means of convex glaſſes, 
or concave ſpecula. See LENS, Bux NIN GLASS, &&c. 
This elementary fire is preſent every where, in all bodies, all 
ſpace, and at all times; and that in equal quantities: for, go 
where you will, to the top of the higheſt mountain, or de- 
ſcend into the loweſt cavern; whether the ſun ſhine, or not; 
in the coldeſt winter, or the moſt ſcorching ſummer; by one 
or other, or all of the means above-mentioned may fire be 
collected. In a word, there is no aflignable phyſical point 
without fire; no place in nature, where the attrition of two 
ſticks will not render it ſenſible. | 
So long as fire remains equably, and undetermined in any 
place, it does not diſcover itſelf by any effect. In the ſevereſt 
weather we perceive no influence or effe& of fire, when, at 
the ſame time being collected and determined by attrition, it 
becomes maniteſt. 
By changing fire out of its indeterminate ſtate, and impelling 
it in converging lines, its moment is increaſed, Witneſs the 

hænomena of burning glaſſes. 

ut, how attrition, crude vegetables, c. contributes towards 
altering the direction, &c. of fire, does not appear. 
On this fire, and the effects thereof above-mentioned, depends 
all fluidity of humours, juices, &c. all vegetatiou, putrefac- 
tion, fermentation, animal heat, c. See FLuivity, Ve- 
GETATION, PUTREFACTION, Cc. 
II. But in what manner ſoever, fire is collected in bodies; 
upon a ceſſation of the collecting cauſe, it ſoon diſappears 
again, unleſs it be ſupplied with a pabulum, or fuel. In which 
caſe it becomes cxlinary fire.--- 
By pabalum, or fuel ot fire, we mean whatever receives, and 
retains fire: and is conſumed, or at leaſt rendered inſenſible 
thereby. See C EW EIL. 
The only pabulum of fire, in all nature, is the oil, ſulphur, 
or fat of bodies: and bodies are only fuel, on account of the 
oil they contain. 
Hence, 19. All vegetables, not too moiſt, nor too dry, af- 
ford ſuch a pabulum; particularly thoſe, which contain the 
greateſt quantity of oil; as balſamic and reſinous woods, c. 
29. All vegetable and animal coals are a proper pabulum for 
maintaining of fire; as being only the parts of vegetables and 
animals, which have exhaled their water and ſalt, and re- 
tained the oil alone inhering, in a black form, in their earth, 
39. All foſſil and bituminous earths, turfs, c. 49. All mi- 
neral ſulphur, whether pure or joined with earth, ſtone, or 
metals; as pit-coal, &c. 5. The fat and dung of auimals. 
And, 69. Several productions of chymiltry ; as oils, inflam- 
mable ſpirits, c. 
This fire, which burns combuſtible bodies, requires air, to 
ſuſtain it; which taken away, the fire is immediately diſſipated: 
as appears from the experiments in vacuo. 
And yet, fire does not immediately bear, or endure the air ; 
but always repels it: and by that means forms a kind of vault, 
or aerial furnace all round; which by its weight, and the preſ- 
ſure of the incumbent air, acts on all the particles, or corpuſcles 
that would make their way through it; and thus retaius the 
fire, and applies it to the combultible matter. 
Hence, the heavier the air, the more vehement the fire : and 
accordingly, in ſtill cold weather we obſerye the fire to act 
with more violence than in warm weather. 
But whether the air retains fire by its weight alone (which 
water itſelf would do) may be queſtioned : and whether its 
elaſticity does not contribute ſomething therero ; as alſo, 
whether there be not ſome further unknown property in the 
air, that has a ſhare, may be doubted. Something of this kind 
one would ſuſpe& from hence, that all air is not proper to 
maintain flame. See AIR. 
This fire, in burning a combuſtible matter, affords a ſhinin 
fire, or a flame, or both, according to the diverſity of fuel ; 
and frequently, ſmoke, ſoot, and aſhes. 
Shining, or luminous fire, ſeems to be elementary fire, at- 
tracted towards the parts of the ſulphur, or oil, with ſuch force 
and velocity, as to move, and ſhake them very violently, 
whirl them about, divide, and attenuate them, and thus render 
them volatile, and ready to be expelled : while, in the mean 
time, the air, making its vault all around, reſtrains and keeps 
them in, directs them to the ſulphur, and keeps them ſtill col- 
lected in their place or pabulum, while the combuſtible matter 
is diffuſed all around. 
Flame ſeems to be nothing but a thick ſulphur agitated, as 
before, by elementary fre; ſo as the fre is driven with a 
great inotion around the revolving particles of the ſulphur. 
See F LAME. 

Soot, 


— 
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Soot, ſeems to be produced, when- fire and ſulphur cannot 
break into a flame; being a tort of coal, conſiſting of a thick 
ſalphur, and an attenuated oil with earth and ſalt, See SOOT. 
Smoke ſeems to be the combultible matter, when ir begins to 
be relinquithed by the elementary fire : for, it this ſmoke be 
afterwards paſſed through a flame, it will itſelf become flame, 
as before. See SMORE. 

Laſtly, aſhes are the earth, and ſalt ; which the fire leaves un- 
touched, See ASHES. 

Fire may be diſtinguithed into ſhining, and not ſhining : for, 
that there is fire which does not- emit light, is evident hence, 
that a picce of iron taken out of the fire, before it be red hot, 
ſhall yet give fire to ſulphur. 

Shining fire again may be ſubdivided, into two kinds: that 
which warms, as red-hot iron; and that which does zo 
erm, as that obſerved in putrid fiſhes, rotten wood, c. the 
oil whereof beginning to be agitated, and attenuated, produces 
light, without any heat, ſo far as the thermometer may be a 
judge. 

Of eg, and at the ſame time warming fires, the prin- 
cipal is that of the ſan, as it is called; though, whether the 
fire be really emitted from the body of the lun; or whe— 
ther it be only the common, vague, univerſal fire, determin- 
ed by the ſun, is not caſy to ſiy. This fire we more uſually 
conſider under the denomination of light. See S, and 
Lier. 

This ſolar fire, in calcining certain bodies, makes ſome addi- 
tion to the weight thereof. See CALX, and CALCINATION. 
Thus, antimony expoſed in the focus of a burning glaſs, will 
ſmoke a conſiderable time; and the greateſt part of it ſeem to 
evaporate in fumes * but, it tried by the balance, it will be 
found to have gained in weight. And it it be again applied in 
the focus of a larger glaſs, it will again emit fumes; and yet 
ſtill be increaſed in weight. 

Beſide the ſolar, there is likewiſe a ſubterraneous fire. 

This appears jn digging under ground : for the firſt glebe, 
next to the ſurface, is warmed by the heat of the fun ; and 
as you go deeper, you will find it colder; whence in hot 
countries they have conſervatories of ice at ſome depth under 
ground ; till, arriving at a certain depth, vzz. forty or fitty 
foot, it begins to grow warmer, ſo as no ice can there ſubſiſt: 
and at a yet greater depth, it is ſo hot, as to take away 
reſpiration, extinguiſh candles, c. And if the miner will 
venture further, and carry a candle along with him, he frequent- 
ly ſets the whole place in a flame, the tulphurous fumes, ren- 
dered volatile by the ſubterrancous fire, catching flame from 
the candle. 

Whence it appears, that there is another ſource of fire, or 
another ſun, in the boſom of the earth, which gives motion 
and lite to every thing growing in, or upon the globe; and 
even, that the centre of the earth is mere fire ; which fire is 
likewiſe argued to be perpetual, from vulcano's or burning 
mountains, which have been known to caſt up fire from the 
earlictt account of time. See VOLCANO. 

There are two great fires therefore, the higher, or ſolar; and 
the lower, or ſubterraneous; in every other reſpect perfectly 
alike. See SURTERRANEAN, c. 


FIRE, in chymiltry, is the great inſtrument, by which moſt 


of the operations of that art are performed. See CHY MI“. 
STRY. 

Tae kind, degree, direction, Sc. of fire, are things the chy- 
milt is principally to attend to. The diverſity of fire makes a 
great difference in the reſult of the experiment ; ſo as, the 
ſame effect, e. gr. ſhall not ariſe, if an experiment be made 
with the fire of ſpirit of wine, and that of pitcoal. 

And to this cauſe, Mr. Boyle, in his treatiſe of the unexpect- 
ed failure of experiments, attribures it, that a great many ex- 
periments ſucceſsfully tried by ſome, have not ſucceeded to 
others. 

The fires chiefly required by the chymiſts, are ſuch as yield no 
faces or remains; no ſalt, or ſmoke: and ſuch alone arethoſe 
of the ſun, and of ſpirit of wine. "Thoſe which come next 
in purity, are oils diſtilled per veſicam; which loſe their earth 
and falt, by their boiling and agitation in the water; ſo that the 
oftener the diſtillation is repeated, the purer they are rendered : 
after theſe come turf, 

Indeed, the very manner wherein the fire is blown, is found 
to have ſome effect: Thus, Acoſta, lib. iv, c. 5. relates, that 
in Peru, when they would melt and ſeparate their ſilver from 
the earth, c. it the fire be blown up with bellows, the fuſi- 
on will not ſucceed : nor will any other fire do but that blown 
by the wind raiſed from the fall of ſome water; ſo that they 
are forced to have recourſe to larye tubes laid to the feet of 
large mountains, or cataracts to convey the wind generated 
by the fall of water to their works. 

The degree of fire, or the collection and direction of fire, to 
the degree proper for each operation, is almoſt the whole of 
chymiltry : for the fire, e. gr. requiſite to melt metals, is by 
no means proper for the diſtilling of ſpirit of wine. 

Now, the greater or leſs force of fire depends altogether on 
a greater or leſs quantity thereof collected into a focus: for, 
as to its motion, it does not ſeem in our power to alter it; 


; | 


FIN 


or to make any increaſe or diminution of the force of the 
on that account. 88 
The chymiſts ule four principal degrees of fre in their o 

tions. ang 
The firſt is equal to the natural heat of the human body 

rather that of a hen, brooding on her eggs; Which * » 
ſtandard: and accordingly this firſt degree is beſt meaſured h 
applying a thermometer to a hen; and ſome chymiſts 9 
keeping a fire continually to this degree, by means of a th 
mometer, have hatched chickens. | 15 
By this degree all their digeſtions, eaſy ſeparations and ſolut 
ons, gentle diſtillations, with all fermentations and : 


, l Futretac. 
tions are performed. See DIGESTIOoN, Disti : 


LATIox, 


The ſecond degree of Fre is that which gives a man 
does not.deſtroy, or conſume the parts: like the heat of a ſcorch. 
ing ſummer's ſun, which chafes and inflames the skin: and 
even ſometimes raiſes bliſters. ; 

It is uſed in making ſeparations of the more ponderous bo. 
dies, which the firſt degree is not equal to; as allo jn ſome 
fixations, particularly that of mercury, Which is rendered fixed 
by a gradual iutroduction of ſuch fre among the parts of the 
mercury. 

It makes the ſerum of the blood, and white of an egg coaleſce 
and ſo occaſions deadly inflammations; and is too i tenſe tor 
any digeſtion, putrefaction, or fermentation to be cfGtee by 


Pain, but 


it. 

The third degree of fre is that of boiliny water, which (. 
parates and deſtroys the parts of bodies. Tris depree is pet- 
fectly ſtable; tor water, when once it boils, is at its utmoſt 


degree of heat, and cannot be raifed a whit turther, by an 


augmentation of. fre, or fuel; as was firſt oviervcd by M. 
Amontons. 
This degree ſerves to attenuate, ſeparate, fix, and per bm 
other operations, where the two former would not be efec. 
tual, 
The fourth degree is that which melts metals, and d.ſttoys 
every thing elſe. 
This degree is too vehement to be eſtimated by the thermo- 
meter; that inſtrumeiit not beiug able to endure it: fo that i 
is only determiuable by its effect in the fuſion of metals: 5 
the heat ot boiling water cannot be increaſed, ſo n:ither can 
that of melted metals. 
This degree is uſed in abundance of operations, and pari- 
cularly about minerals, where the three preceding degrees are 
inſufficient. This is the laſt degree known to the ancient 
chymiſts. 
The lateſt chymiſts reckon a fifth degree of fre, viz. that 
whereby gold is made to emit fumes, and evaporate. 
This was firſt diſcovered in the year 1699, by Mr. Tchirn- 
hauſen, whoſe burning glaſs rendered every thing, evcn gold 
_ volatile. See VOLATILITY, BURNING GLASS, GOLD, 
C. 
Beſide theſe five degrees, the chymiſts have ſeveral interme- 
diate ones; all which however may be ealily reduced to the 
former. 
2 = digeſting fre, or venter equi, which is the heat of a 
anghil. 
The Balneum Marie, Arenoſum, &c. explained under the 
article BALNEUM, 
The zaked, or immediate fire, which is the common fre ap- 
lied under a veſſel. 
he fire of a lamp, which is moderate and equal, and mii be 
increaſed by the addition of more wick; uſed by enamellets, 


. 
The wheel fire, which is lighted all round a crucible, or other 
veſſel, to heat it all alike. 
That called by ſuppreſſion, which is when the veſſel is notonly 
encompaſſed round, but covered over with fre. 
The reverberatory fire, when it is in a furnace cloſe a-top, by 
which the fre is reflected back, and all round upon the velſel. 
See REVERBERA TOR. 2 
The melting, or fuſing fre, for the ſolution and calcination of 
metals and minerals. See Fus1ON. 
4 glaſ;-houſe fre, for the vitrifying of the aſhes of vegetables. 
ce GLASS. 
And the olympic fre, which is that of the ſun collected in the 
focus of a burning mirror, &c. 
To the ſeveral degrees of fre required, ſeveral forms of furnaces 
are accomodared ; which ſee under the article FURNACE. 
There are five principal ways of altering the degree of e. 
For fre differs, 19. According to the weight ot the pabolum, 
or fuel ; it being a rule, that the heavier the fuel or co:nbultid e 
matter is, the more vehement, cæteris paribus, is the / _ 
Thus, ſpirit of wine affords a weaker and leſs deſtructive /7e 
than oil; and this, than pitch, and ſo on; the heavier an 
groſſer, ſtill the fiercer, | 
29. According to the quantity of the pabulum, or fuel. K 
39. According to the diſtance of the fre from the obe 1 
being a rule, that the heat of the fre at different diſtanc 
reciprocally, as the ſquares of thoſe diſtances. 


49. By 


— Rn, 


moti 
mor 


FIR 


o By the introducing or blowing of air into the fire ; it being 
rule, that the ſtronger the current of air, or wind is, provi- 
ied it be not ſo ſtrong as to break the aerial fornix or vault 
:1cumbent on the fire, the more is the fire encreaſed, For a brisk 
blowing puts the minute parts of the pabulum into a greater 
motion, Whence a greater attrition ariſes, and of conſequence, 
more fire is collected. 

© According to the ſolidity, or reſiſtance of the medium be- 
reel the fire and the object; for the more ſolid the medium, 
the greater quantity of heat, cæteris paribus, does it receive 
from the fire, and communicate to the object. 

Thus, a vapour-bath communicates much leſs heat to the bo- 
dies diſtilled by it, than a water-bath ; and this, leſs than a ſand- 
bath; and this again leſs than a bath of ſteel filings : for all 
dodies expoſed to the fire, grow hot in proportion to their ſpe- 
citic gravities. f 

Thus if a piece of metal be put in water, and both ſet over 
the fire ; while the water only grows lukewarm, the metal 
all be ſo hot, as to be paſt touching : and thus a key in a 
perſon's pocket fitting near the fire, ſhall frequently be very 
not, while his clothes themſelves have not any ſenſible warmth, 
--lndeed, this rule admits of ſome exceptions; for we have 
oils, lighter than water, which yet admit of triple its degree of 
hear, before they boil. _ : 

It is a great controverſy in 2 whether fire, when ap- 
plied to bodies, only ſepatates and diſſolves them; or whether 
it does not alſo change them: 

Mr. Boyle, in his Sceptical Chymiſt, we think, has abundant- 
ly proved, that fire alters bodies; and that the parts or ele- 
ments procured from bodies by fire, did not exiſt ſuch in the 
bodies themſelves. See ELEMENTS. 

Add, that fire does not only ſeparate and decompound ; but 
iraiſo compounds and mixes bodies. This no body can doubt 
of, who knows that fire in acting on many bodies, inſinuates 
and fixes itſelf among them, and ſo conſtitutes one body to- 
gether with them. 7 : 

'This is the caſe in diſſolving of lead by fire; as is evident 
from the increaſe of the weight of the lead : The likeis obſer- 
vable in ſalt of tartar, which, when firſt melted, loſes ſome- 
what of its weight; but as it is calcined further and further, 
grows (ti!l heavier and heavier, In like manner, antimony cal- 
cined by a baruing glaſs, receives a notable acceſſion of weight. 


To ſay no more, phoſphorus mult derive its ſhining matter 


from the fiery particles it imbibes in the diſtillation: For no 
body will imagine that any of that ſhining matter before exiſted 
in the haman body. See PHOSPHORUS. 
FiRE, in medicine and chirurgery, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
cautery ; and is diſtinguiſhed into actual, and potential. 
Adtual FIRE is a hot iron,--- There are ſeveral diſeaſes, only tobe 
cured by the application of ct fire; which method of cure 
is practiled with great ſucceſs in the Eaſt-· Indies. See Bur- 
NING, 
Potential FIRE is that contained in cauſtic medicines. See Cavu- 
$TIC, and CAUTERY. 
Fire alſo gives the denomination to divers diſeaſes, as 
St. Anthoay's FIRE, by phyſicians more uſually called ery/ipelas. 
dce ERYSIPELAS. 
St. Anthony's fire is alſo called holy fire, or ſacer Ignis; and in 
an ancient inſtrument, belonging to the hoſpital in the church 
of St. Anthony at Marſeilles, it is called fire of hell, or Ignis 
mfernalis. 
This diſtemper made great ravages in France, in the XIth and 
XIIth century; and it was for the relief of perſons labouring 
under it, that the religious order of St. Anthony was founded, 
in the year 1039, under the pontificate of Urban II. 
Walking FiRE, called alſo Mill. witb- a- wiſp, Facl- in- a- lant horn, 
lenisſauus, &c. See Ignis FATUUS. 
Fire, in theology, is frequently underſtood of the puniſhment of 
9 after death. See HELL, GEHENNA, PuROAro- 
KY, . 
It is ſuppoſed the world will periſh at laſt by fire. See Cox- 
FLAGRATION. 
God has made ſeveral revelations of himſelf, under appearance 
of fire : He appeared to Moſes under the form of a fire 
burning in a Buſh: The Holy Ghoſt deſcended on the a- 
poſtles in tongues of fire; and the camp of the Iſraelites 
was guided and conducted in the night-time by a pillar of 
. 
The Perſians adored God under the image or repreſentation of 
re; by reaſon it is Fre gives motion to every thing in nature. 
They are ſaid to have fres ſtill ſubſiſting, which have burnt above 
a thouſand years, 
The Hebrews kept vp the holy fire in the temple; and the veſtals 
were appointed expreſs, to keep up the ſacred fire of the Ro- 
mans. See VESTAL. | 
Alcan was worſhipped among the ancients, and particularly 
the Zyptians, as the inventor of fire: And Boerhaave has 
made ic highly probable, that the Vulcan of the heathens was 
the Tuba! Caia of the Hebrews, the firlt who appears to have 
nown the uſe of fre; and to have applied it in the fuſion of 
| ery and other preparations of chymiſtry, See CHyMi- 
. 


FIR 


FIRE, in the military language, is ſometimes applied to the fires 

lighted in an army in the night-time. 
nus, the enemy's fres were ſeen on the top of the mountains, 

But, the term Fre or Fring, is more frequently uſed for the diſ- 
charge of the fre- arms; or the ſhot made on the enemy from 
the artillery, c. 
The horſe ſuffered extremely from the fre of the foot, which 
took them in flank ; The trench was expoſed to the Fre of the 
place: In this aſſault the curtain was all on fre. 
In fortification, the fire of the place denotes the flank; or that 


whence they fre, 'to defend the oppoſite face of the baſtion. 
See FLANK, 


The beſt way of fortifying is that which gives the molt fre, 
gee FORTIFICATION. 

FIRE-ARMS are thoſe charged with powder and ball : Such are 
cannons, mortars, and other ordnance ; muſquets, carabines, 
piſtols, and even bombs, granado's carcaſſes, &c. See CAx- 
NON, MORTAR, ORDNANCE, e. 

For the rebound or reſilition of fire-arms. See REBOUND: 
See alſo GuNxyO.wWDER, BULLET, Suor, e. 

In the hiſtory of the Royal Academy for the year 1707, we 
have an account of ſome experiments made with fire-arms 
differently loaded, by M. Caſſini. Among other things he 
obſerves, that by loading the piece with a ball which is iome- 
what lets than caliber; and only laying a little gunpowder 
below the ball, and a good deal above ir, it will yield a ve- 
e e noiſe, but have no ſenſible effect or impulſe on the 
This he takes to have been all the ſecret of thoſe people who 
pretended to ſell the art of rendering ones ſelf invulnerable, 
or ſhot proof. 

| Fixe-BorTE, fuel for neceſſary firing, which, by the common 

law, tenants may take out of the lands granted to them. See 
HayBoTE, and ESToveRs. 

FIRE-EATER,---We have a great number of charletans, who 
have procured the attention and wonder of the public, by cat- 
ing of fire, walking on fire, waſhing their hands in melted 
lead, &c. 

The moſt celebrated is our countryman Richardſon, much 
talked of abroad. His ſecret, as related in the Journal des 
Scavans, of the year 1680, conſiſted in a pure fpirit of ſul- 
phur wherewith he rubbed his hands, and the parts that were 
to touch the fire; which burning and cauterizing the epider- 
mis, hardened and enabled the skin to reſiſt the fire. 

Indeed this is no new thing: Amb. Par aſſures us he had tried 
on himſelt, that after waſhing the hands in ones own urine, 
or with unguentum aureum, one may ſafely waſh them in 
melted lead. 

He adds, that by waſhing his hands in the juice of onions, 
he could bear a red hot ſhovel on them, while it diſtilled lard. 

FiRE-MASTER, in our train of artillery, is an officer who gives 
directions, and the proportions of the ingredients, for all the 
compoſitions of fire-works, whether for ſervice in war, or for 
rejoicings and recreations. 

The orders are given to the fire-workers, and bombardeers, 
who are obliged to execute them. See FIRE-WORKER. 

FiRE-OFFICE, an office of inſurance from fire. See Assu— 
RANCE. 

F1RE-STONE, a kind of ſtone, called alſo Rygate-ſtone, from 
the place whence it is chiefly brought ; it is very good, and 
much uſed for chimneys, hearths, ovens, ſtoves, Cc. See 
STONE. 

Wild FiRE, is a kind of artificial or factitious fire, which burns 


It. f 

It is compoſed of ſulphur, naphtha, pitch, gum, and bitumen; 
and is only extinguiſhable by vinegar, mixed with ſand and urine ; 
or with raw hides. 

Its motion or tendency is ſaid to be contrary to that of natu- 
ral fire, and always follows the direction in which itis thrown ; 
whether it be downwards, ſidewiſe, or other wiſe. 

The French call it Greek fire, or Feu Gregeois, becauſe firſt 
uſed by the Greeks, about the year 660 ; as is obſerved by the 
jeſuit Petavius, on the authority of Nicetas, Theophanes, Ce- 
drenus, &c. N : 
The inventor, according to the ſame jeſuit, was an engineer 
of Heliopolis, in Syria, named Callinicus, who firſt applied 
it in the ſea- fight commanded by Conſtantine Pogonates againſt 
the Saracens, near Cyzicus, in the Helleſpont; and with ſuch 
effect, that he burnt the whole fleet therewith, wherein were 
thirty thouſand men. 

But others will have it of a much older date; and hold Mar- 
cus Gracchus the inventor, which opinion is ſupported by 
ſeveral paſſages, both in the Greek and Roman writers, which 
ſhew it to have been anciently uſed by both thoſe nations in the 
wars. See Scaliger againſt Cardan. 

Conſtantine's ſucceſſors uſed it on divers occaſions, with equal 
advantage, as himſelf; and what is remarkable enough, is, 
that they were ſo happy as to keep the ſecret of the compoſi- 
tion to themſelyes; ſo that no other nation knew it in the year 
; — 8 R Hugh, 


part of the curtain where the line of defence terminates; from 


even under water; and that with greater violence than out of 


FIR „ 


Hugh, king of Burgundy, demanding ſhips of the emperor are by their peculiar ſhapes capable of the greateſt contag; 
Leo, for the ſiege of Freſae, deſired likewiſe the Greek fre. molt firm; and that, whoſe parts are capable of the leaf 1 
Chorier {{/i. de Danph. : tact, will be molt ſoft. TT 
F. Daniel gives vs 2 good deſcription of the Greek fre, in his In the former, the greateſt requiſite is to be as near cubes 

account ot the ſiege of Damictra, under St. Louis. Every poſſible, and in the latter to ſpheres. And in the a 


la 
body, ſays that author, was aſtoniſhed with the Gree# fire are to be accounted for, not only all the intermedia * Ne 
which the Turks then prepared ; and the ſecret whereot is between the molt firm, and the molt ſoft bodies, but t 
now loft. They threw it out of a kind of mortar; and ſome- different conſiſtences, which are diſtinguiſhed by other na — 
times ſhot it with an odd ſort of croſs-bow, which was ſtrong- as friable, tenacious, glutinous, and the like: For the — 
ly bent by means of a handle, or winch, of much greater are the ſolidities of the component parts of any body, in wen 
force than the bare arm. That thrown with the mortar, portion to their ſurfaces, though that body by the aptirade 
ſometimes appeared in the air of the ſize of a tun, with a long the contacts, may be what we call very hard 8 


; . ; yet it wi 
tail, and a noile like that of thunder. The French by degrees molt friable or brittle. And where the e Will be 


but king Henry VIII. by a ſtatute in the twenty ſixth year of 
FIRKIN, an Engliſh meaſure of capacity, for things liquid; his reign, tranſlated them to the crown. See Axxarrs, 


containing the tourth part of the barrel. See BARREL, and Queen Anne, in the third year of her reign, made a grant of 


; „e TOA Or: WRUNGTT, "2 of the com. 2 
got the ſecret of extinguiſhing it, in which they ſucceeded ſe- ponent particles are much extended upon a ſmall quantity ce 0 
veral times. matter, the bodies they compoſe, though they may be 1 A 

FiRE-WORKXS, or artificcol Fits, are preparations made of and ſott, yet they will be tenacious or glutinous: F or althoß h di 
gun-powder, ſulphur, and other inflammable and combuſtible the flexibility of their compounding parts admits of their — 1 
ingredients, uſed on occaſion of public rejoicings, and other changing of figure by any external force, yet by their a. b 
ſolemnities. ing one another in ſo many points, they are very difficultly ſe. c 
The principal of theſe are rockets, ſerpents, ſtars, hail, mines, | parated. v 
bombs, garlands, Jetters, and other devices. See ROCKET, The former is the caſe in cryſtalized ſalts, reſins, and the 1 
STAR, Bows, c. like; the latter in turpentines, gums, and all of that ſort L 
The art of preparing and managing fire-works, is called pyro- See SOLIDITY, c. , 
technia, See PYROTECHNIA, FIRST-Frvirts, Aznates or Primitie, the profits of a benefice : 

FiRE-WORKERS, are ſubordinate officers to the fire- maſter, who tor the firſt year after avoidance. See PRIMTIX, c. j 
command the bombardeers. The ſrſt- fruits were originally intended for the pope's benefit ; 
They receive the orders from the fire-maſters, and ſee thatthe and were accordingly, before the reformation, paid to him. 
bombardecrs execute them. See FIRE-MASTER. 


MEASURE. the whole revenue of fir/t-fraits and tenths, to ſettle a fund 
The firkin of ale contains eight gallons ; and that of beer, for the augmentation of the maintenance of the poor clergy, 
nine: Two firkins of beer make the kilderkin ; two kilderkius See AUGMENTATION. 


the barrel; and two barrels the hogſhead, See KILDERKIN, By the act 26 Henry VIII. he, who enters on any ſpiritual 

GALLON, BARREL, and HoGSHEAD. living, betore he pays, or compounds for the firſt-fruns; on 

The firkizs of ſoap and butter are on the footing of the firkin conviction, forteits double the value thereof. 

of ale, vi. a gallon per firkin, leſs than that of beer. Every clerk, therefore, before his induction (or ſoon after) 
FIRMAMENT, in the ancient aſtronomy, the eighth heaven, ſhould go himſelf wich one friend, or ſend two friends for 

or ſphere; being that whercin the fixed ſtars were ſuppoſed to him to the firſt- fruits office, and there enter into bond to pay 


be placed. See SPHERE. the 228 of his benefice, within two years next enſuing, 
It it called the eigh:h, with reſpect to the ſeven heavens or at four equal halt-yearly payments. Only, one tenth of the 
ſpheres of the planets, which it ſurrounds. whole yearly ſum, entered in the king's books, is to be de- 


It is ſuppoſed to have two motions: A diurnal motion, given ducted; becauſe that mult be paid by itſelf the firſt yeur, 

it by the primum mobile, from eaſt to weſt, about the poles Formerly, four bonds were given for the four ſeveral pay- 
of the ecliptic : And another oppoſite motion from welt ro ments; but by ſtatute 2 and 3 of queen Anne, one bond 
eaſt ; which laſt it finiſhes, according to Tycho, in 25412 only is appointed to be given; and the rates of all bene- 
years; according to Ptolemy, in 36000; and according to fices, according to the king's books, are declared unalter- 
Copernicus, in 258000: In which time the fixed ſtars return able. 

to the ſame preciſe points wherein they were at the beginning. The ſucceſſor is chargeable with arrears of tenths, due from 
This period is commonly called Plato's year, or the great his predeceſſor; and conſequently, by 27 Henry VIII. c. 8. 
year. See PRECESSION of the equinox. is impowered to diltrain his predeceſlor's goods, being upon 
In divers places of ſcripture the word firmament is uſed for the the benefice; and hath likewiſe a good action at law ayaialt 
middle region of the air. Many of the ancients allowed, with him or his executors. 

the moderns, that the irmament is a fluid matter; though they, | FISC *, Fiscvs, in the civil law, the treaſury of a prince, or 
who gave it the denomination of firmament, muſt have taken | ſtate; or that to which all things due to the public, do fall. 


it for a ſolid one. See CONFISCATION. 

FIRMAN, in the Eaſt-Indies, and particularly in the territories * the wecrd is derived from the Greek g. e, 2 greit baſket, 
of the great Mogul, is the paſſport, or permit, granted to fo- uſed ul en they went to market. 
reign veſſels, to trade within their juriſdiction. By the civil law, none but a ſovereign prince has a right to 


FIRMNESS, FirmiTASs, in philoſophy, denotes the conſiſtence] have a fi, or public treaſury, 
of a body; or that ſtate, wherein its ſenſible parts cohere, or At Rome, under the emperors, the term ærarium was uſed 
are united together, ſo that the motion of one part induces a for the revenues deſtined for ſupport of the charges of the em- 
motion of the reſt. In which ſenſe, firmneſs ſtand oppoſed to pire; and fiſcus for thoſe of the emperor's own tamily,---The 
fluidity. See FLuiviTY. treaſury, in effect, belonged to the people, and the fiſens to 
Some authors confound firmneſs with denſity ; as thinking the | _ the prince. See TREASURY. ; 
ſame ſtate or property of body implied by both ; or at leaſt, that | FISCAL, ſomething relating to the pecuniary intereſt of the 
firmneſs follows denſity: But this is a miltake. For mercu- king, the public, or a private perſon. 5 i 
ry, the denſeſt body in nature, excepting gold, is yet one of the The emperor Adrian erected the office of fiſcal advocate in 
moſt fluid: And even gold itſelf, with all its denſity, when the Roman empire. See ADVOCATE. | 


fuſed, wants firmneſs, or coheſion. See DEnsITyY. FISH, in natural hiſtory, an animal that lives in the water, as 
Many of the Carteſians, and others, hold firmneſs to conſiſt its proper place or abode. See ANIMAL. 

in the mere quiet of the particles of the body, and their mu- Naturaliſts obſerve a world of wiſdom, and deſign in the 
tual immediate contact ; urging, that a ſeparation of parts can ſtructure of fiſhes, and their conformation to the element they 
only ariſe from ſome matter interpoſed between them, which are to reſide in. 

is excluded by the notion of contiguity. Their bodies are clothed and guarded in the belt manner, 
But the inſufficiency of this hypotheſis is evident : For mere with ſcales or ſhells, ſuitable to their reſpective — 
ſimple reſt has no force, either to act, or reſiſt; conſequently the dangers they are expoſed to, and the motion and buſinels 
two particles only joined by reſt and contiguity, would never they are to perform. See SHELL. dos 
cohere ſo as that a motion of the one ſhould induce a motion The centre of gravity is placed in the fitteſt art of the 10 7 
of the other. This is obvious in the caſe of two grains of for ſwimming ; and their ſhape moſt commodious for m * 
ſand, which however contiguous, and at reſt, will never con- way through the water, and molt agreeable to geometric 
ſtitute a firm coherent body. | rules. See SWIMMING. 5 
The firmneſs of bodies, then, depends on the connexion or co- They have ſeveral parts, peculiar to themſelves ; a ns, 
heſion of their particles. Now, the cauſe of coheſion, Sir I. | ballance and keep them upright. Sec Fix. 1 and bak 
Newton and his followers hold to be an attractive force, inhe- And an air-bladder, or ſwim, to enable them to 8 
rent in bodies, which binds the ſmall particles thereof together; | to any height and depth of water, at pleaſure. See AIR. land 
exerting itſelf only at, or extremely near, the points of contact, They have gills or branchiæ, whereby they 1 — 
and vaniſhing at greater diſtances. See ATTRACTION. animals do by the lungs. See BRANchIX, and NES 
The firmneſs of bodies, therefore, follows the laws of the co- TION. | . . 3 ſerves 
heſion of bodies; which ſee under Conts10n. The tail is the inſtrument of progreſſive motion, an 
Hence, firmneſs in all bodies muſt be as the ſurfaces, and to row them forward. See I AIL. 


contacts of the component parts: Thus a body, whoſe parts Their 
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Their eyes are peculiarly formed to enable them to correſpond 
to all the convergencies and divergencies of rays, which the 
variations of the watery medium, and the refractions thereof, 
may occaſion; in which reſpect they bear a near reſemblance 
to birds. See Eye, CnoRoiDES, and BIRD. 
Fiſhes are diltinguiſhed into ſea, or ſal:-water-fiſh, piſces ma- 
rini; as the whale, herring, mackarel, Sc. river or freſb- 
water-fiſh, piſces fluviales; as the pike, trout, c. and pond 
or lake-fiſh ; as the carp, tench, c. to which may be added, 
others which abide indifferently in freſh water, or ſalt ; as 
ſalmons, ſhad-fiſh, & c. ; 
There are alſo an amphibious kind, which live indifferently 
on land, or water; as the caſtor, otter, &c, See Aurnibi- 
US. 
Ariſtotle, and after him Mr. Willoughby, more accurately 
diſtinguiſh fiſhes into cetaceous, cartilaginous, and ſpinons. 
The cetaceous kind, called alſo belluæ marine, have lungs and 
breath like quadrupeds ; they copulate alſo like them, and 
conceive and bring forth their young alive, which they after- 
wards ſuckle with their milk. 
The cartilaginous ſort are produced from large eggs, like birds; 
which are alſo excluded the womb, like thoſe of birds. 
The ſp:nons kind are alſo oviparous ; but their eggs are ſmaller, 
and they have ſpinæ up and down in their fleſh to ſtrengthen 


it. 

Wiiloughby thinks it would be yet more proper to divide fiſhes 
into ſuch as breathe with Inngs, and ſuch as breathe with gills ; 
and then, to ſubdivide thoſe that breathe with gills, not into 
cartilaginous and ſpinous, but into 4v/paroxs and oviparons, 
The v:vaparons kind that breathe wirh gills, he ſubdivides into 
long; ſuch as the gale: and caxes, or ſharks and dog fifþ : 

— broad; ſuch as the paſtinaca, raja, c. the ſubdiviſions 
of each whereof he gives in his chapter of cartilaginous fiſhes 
in general, 

The oviparous kind that breathe with gills, are the moſt nume- 
tous; and theſe he ſubdivides into ſuch as are what we uſually 
call flar-fiſþ ; and ſuch as ſwim with their back upright, or at 
riglit angles to the horizon. 

The plain or flat-fiſh kind, called uſually plani ſpinoſi, are 
either guadrati, as the rhombi and paſſeres; or longiuſculi, as 
the ſoleæ. 

Such as ſwim with their backs ered, are either long and 
ſmooth, and without ſcales, as the eel kind, or ſhorter and 
leſs ſmooth ; and theſe have either but one pair of fins at their 
gills, which are called orbes, and congeneres, or elſe another 
pair of fins alſo on their bellies ; which latter kind he ſubdi- 
vides into two kinds.---19. Such as have 20 prickly fins on their 
backs, but ſoft and flexible ones. 29. Such as have prickly 

»s upon their backs. 

hoſe fiſhes which have only ſoft and flexible fins on their 
backs, may be divided into ſuch as have three, tuo, or but one 
ſingle yn there. 

No ſiſi but the aſelli have three fins on their backs. 

F:ſhes with tuo fins on their backs, are either the truttaceous, 
trout kind; or the gobionites, loch, or gudgeon kind. 

Fiſhes with but one ſoft back fin, are of three ſorts. The firſt 
kind have one long continued fin, from head to tail, as the 

hipparus of Rondeletius, c. 

The ſecond have their fin but ſhort, and placed juſt in the 
middle of their back: and theſe are either marine, as the her- 
ring kind; or flaviarile, as thoſe we call leather-mouthed fiſhes ; 
ſuch as carp, tench, &c. 

Fiſhes which have prickly fins on their backs, are of two kinds. 
---1®, Such as have wo prickly fins on their backs ; and in theſe 
the anterior radii of their fins are always prickly.---2®. Such 
as have but one prickly fin there. 

The Exeliſh FiSHES, according to Willoughby's catalogue, are 
as follow--- 

I. Of the long cartilaginous kind we have, 1. The canis car- 

charias, or lamia, the white ſhark. 2. Galens glaucus Ron- 

deletii, the blue ſhark, 3. Canis galeus Rondeletii, called a 
tope in Cornwal. 4. Galeus acantbias ſive ſpinax, the prick led 
dog, or hound-fiſh. 5. Galeus ſex muſtela levis, the Imooth, 
or unprickled hound-fiſh. 6. Catulus major, vulgo canicula 
Ariſtotelis, the rough hound, called in Cornwal the bounce. 
7. Catulus minor, the leſſer hound-fiſh, or morgay. 

II. Of the plain cartilaginous kind, we have, 1. The Raja 
levis undulata, the skate, or flare. 2. Raja clavata, the thorn- 
back. 3. Raja aſpera noſtras, the white-horſe, 4. Squatina, 
the angel, or monk-fiſh. 5. Rana piſcatrix, the toad-fiſh, or 
ſea-deyil. : 

III. Of the plain imac kind, 1, Rhombus maximus 'aſper 
quammoſus, called the turbot, or brett. 2. Rombus non acu- 
leatus ſquammoſus, in Cornwal called the Lug-alefe. 3. Paſſer 
belioni, the place. 4. Paſſer aſper five ſquammoſus, the dab. 

5. Paſſer fluviatilis five amphibins, the flounder, fluke, or 
butt. 6. Hippogloſſus Rondeletii, the holy-but, called in the 
north the rurbof. 7. Bugloſſus, or ſolea, the ſole. 

V. Of the ee! kind we have, 1. Lampetra major, the lam- 
prey, Or lamprey-eel. 2. Lampetra par va and fluviatilis, the 
lampern 3. Anguilla, the common eel. 4. Conger, the conger 
or lea eel, 5. Ammodytes geſneri, the ſand-eel or launce. 
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6. Gunnellus cornubienſis, the butter-fiſh, 7. Muſtela vui- 
garis Rondeletii, the ſea-loach or whiltle-fiſh. 8. Muſtela 
fiuviatilis, the eel-pout or turbou. 9. Lupus marinus, the 
wolt-fiſh or ſea-wolf. 10. Alauda non criſtata, the ſea-lark, 
called in Cornwal »wlgranock, and bulcard. 11. Alauda 
criſtata, the creſted ſea- lark. 12. Liparis Rondeletii. 13. 
Gobio fluviatilis, the bull-head or miller's- thumb, 14. Scor- 
pence bellonii. ſimilis, the dutch-pots-hog ; the Corniſh boys call 
it father-laſher, | 

V. Of the kind of fiſhes wanting the belly pair of fins, we 
have, I. MolaSalviani, the fun-fiſh. 2. Acus Ariſtotelis ſpecies 
major. 3. Acus Ariſtotelis congener, the ſca-adder. 4. Xiphias 
ſex gladius piſcis, the ſword-fiſh. 

VI. Of the zon-ſpinoxs kind of fiſhes, with three unprichly ſoft 
fins on their backs, we have, 1. Aſellus vulgaris major, the cod- 
fiſh or kaling. 2. The whiting pollack. 3. Aſellus niger, the 
coal-fiſh or rawling pollack. 4. Aſellus luſcut, the bib or 
blinds. . Aſinus antiquorum, the haddock. 6. A ellas mollis 
* the whiting. 

VII. Of the on-ſpinons kind, with only two ſoft fins on their 
backs, are found with us, 1. Merlucius, the hake. 2. Aſcllus 
long us, the ling. 3. Thynnus or thununs, the tunny or Spaniſh 
mackrel. 4. Scomber, the mackrel. 5. Thymallns, the grag- 
ling or umber. 6. Albzla ſalmoni ſimilis, the guiuniad. 7. At 
bula harengi formis, the ſchelly. $. Salmo, the ſalmon. g. 
Salmulus, the ſamlet or branlin. 10. Salmo griſeas, thegray. 
11. Trutta ſalmonata, the ſalmon trout. 12. Tratta lacuſ- 
tris, the ſcurf, or bull-trout. 13. Tratta fluviatilis duum 
generum, the trout. 14. Umbla minor Geſu. the red charr or 
welſh torgoch. 15. Carpio lacus Benaci, the guilt or guilt 
charr. 16. Eperlanus ſex viole, the ſmelt. 17. Gobius niger, 
the rock-fiſh or ſea-gudgeon. 18. Lumpas Ang lorum, the lump 
or ſea-owl. 19. Cataphradtus Schonfeldii, in the welt of Eng- 
land, a dog. | 
VIII. Of the von- ſpinous kind, with only one fin on the back; 
there are, 1. Harengas, the herring. 2. Hzrengus minor, the 
pilchard, called alſo calchis. 3. Ae the anchovy. 
4. Aloſu ſen clupea, the ſhad or mother of herrings. 5. Sar- 
dina, the ſprat or ſparling, which is nothing elſe but the foetus 
of an herring. 6. Acus vulgaris, the gar-tiſh or horn-fiſh. 
7. Sturio, the ſturgeon. 8. Lucius, the pike or pickrel. 9. 
Cyprinus, the carp. 10. Cyprinus latus, the bream or bruma. 
11. Tinca, the tench. 12. Orfas Germanoram, the rudd, oerve, 
or nerfling. 13. Capito ſex cephalus, the chubb or chevin. 
14. Barbas, the barbel. 15. Leuciſcus, the dace or dare, 16. 
Rutilus ſeu rubellio, the roach. 17. Alburnus, the bleak or 
bley. 18. Gobins fluviatilis, the gudgeon. 19. Cobites fluvi- 
atilis barbatula, the loche. 20. Carius, ſeu phoxinus levis, 
the pink or minnow. 

The laſt twelve of theſe are called malacoſtomi, or leather- 
mouthed fiſhes ; becauſe they have no teeth in their jaws, but 
only deep down in their mouths. 

IX. Of the ſpinoxs kind, with tuo fins on their backs of which 
the foremoſt is aculeate, we have, 1. Lupus, the baſſe. 2. Mu- 
gil, the mullet. 3. Garnardas griſeus, they grey gurnard. 4. 
Hirundo AHldrovandi, the tub fiſh. 5. Cuculus Aldrovandi, 
the red gurnard or rotchet. 6. Lyra prior Rondeletii, the piper. 
7. Mullus major, the ſur-mullet. 8. Draco ſive araneus Pli- 
xii, the ſpider. 9. Trachurus, the ſcad. 10. Perca fluviatilis, 
the perch. 11. Faber piſcis, the dory or doree. 

X. Of the aculeate kind, with only one fin on the back, whoſe 
radii are ſome prickly, and ſome ſoft ; there are, 1. Aurata, the 
gilt-head, or gilt-poll. 2. Pagras, the bream. 3. Turdus, 
vulg. the old-wife or wraſs. 4. Perca fluviatilis minor, ſex 
aurata, the ruff. 5. Piſcis aculeatus vulgaris, ſeu pungitins 
Alberti, the common prickle-back, or ſharpling, or branſtickle, 
6. Piſcis aculeatus minor, the leſler prickleback. 

XI. Of the cetaceoxs kind, we reckon only, 1. Balena Bri- 
tanica antiquorum, which ſeems now to be gone from our ſeas ; 
and we ſcarce know what kind of fiſh it was. 2. Balæna 
vulg. Rondeletii, the whale, which is ſometimes found ſtrand- 
ed on our coaſts, or rambles up our rivers. 3. Delphinus an- 
tiquorum, the dolphin, very rarely, but ſumetimes ſeen here. 
4. Phocena, the porpuls, called by Schonfeld, the northern 
dolphin. 


F1sn, with regard to commerce, is diſtinguiſhed into dry, pickled, 


reen, and red. 


Dry, or ſalt FisH, is that which is ſalted and dried, either 


b 
the heat of the ſun, or by fire. Such principally are the Fe 
ſtock- fiſn, herring, and pilchard. 


| Green F1$H is that lately ſalted, and which yet remains moiſt; 


as green cod, c 


Pickled IF1$H is that boiled and ſteeped in a pickle, made of ſalt, 


vinegar, Sc. as ſalmon, cod, herring, mackarel, pilchard, 
anchovy, and oiſters. 


Red F1sn, is ſome freſh fi/þ broiled on the gridiron, then fried 


in oil of olives, and barrelled up with a proper liquor, as 
new olive oil, vinegar, ſalt, pepper, cloves, and laurel leaves, 
or other herbs. The beſt / thus prepared are ſturgeon and 
tunny. 


Fish, conſidered as a food, makes a conſiderable article in the 


furniture of the table; and the breeding, feeding, catching, 


S.. 
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Sc. thereof, makes a peculiar art of no ſinall moment in the 
ceconomy of agentleman's houſe and garden, 

To this relate the ponds, ſtews, &c. deſcribed in their proper 
places. Sce FiSH-pond, STEW, &&c. 

Some general rules and obſervations on the ſame ſubject, may 
not hcre be unacceptable. 

For the breeding of Fisn, the quality of the pond, water, Qc. 
proper for this end, is ſcarce determinable by any certain 
ſymptom, or rule: for ſome very promiting ponds do not prove 
ſerviceable that way. One of the belt indications of a breed- 
ing pond, is when there is good ſtore of ruſh, and grazing 
about it, with gravelly ſhoals ; ſuch as horſe-ponds uſually 
have: So that when a water takes thus to breeding, with a few 
milters and ſpawners, two or three of each, a whole county 
may be ſtocked in a ſhort time. 

Eels and perch are of very good uſe to keep down the ſtock 
of fiſh; tor they prey much upon the ſpawn and fry of bred 
fi, and will probably deſtroy the ſuperfluity of them. 

As for pike, perch, tench, roach, c. they are obſerved to 
breed al moſt in any waters, and very numerouſly ; only eels 
never breed in ſtanding waters that are without ſprings ; and 
in ſuch are neither found, nor increaſe, but by putting in: Yet 
where ſprings are, they are never wanting, though not put in. 
And which is moſt ſtrange of all, no perſon ever ſaw in an 
eel the leaſt token of propagation, either by milt, or ſpawn ; 
ſo that whether they breed at all, and how they are produced 
are queſtions equally myſterious, and never yet reſolved. See 
GENERATION. 

For the feeding of Fisu, take the following remarks : 

1. Ina ſtew, thirty or forty carps may be kept from Oftober to 
March, without feeding; and by fiſhing with tramels or flews 
in March, or April, you may take from your great waters, to 
recruit the ſtews : But you mult not fail to feed all ſummer, 
from March to October again, as conſtantly as cooped chickens 
are fed; and it will turn to as good an account. | 
2. The conſtancy and regularity of ſerving the 5h, conduces 
very much to their well eating and thriving. 

3. Any ſort of grain boiled, is good to feed with, eſpecially 
peaſe and malt, coarſe ground : The grains, after brewing, 
while freſh and ſweet, are very proper; but one buſhel of 
malt not brewed, will go as far as two of grains: chippings 
of bread, and orts of a table ſteeped in tap-droppings of 
ſtrong beer, or ale, are excellent food for carps. Of theſe the 
quantity of two quarts to thirty carps, every day, is ſufficient : 
and ſo fed morning and evening, is better than once a day 
only. 

Thee is a ſort of food for fiſh, that may be called accidental, 
and is no leſs improving than the beſt that can be provided ; 
and this is, when the pools happen to receive the waſh of com- 
mons, where many ſheep have paſture, the water is enriched 
by the ſoil, and will feed a much greater number of carps, than 
otherwile it would do: And farther, the dung that falls from 
cattle ſtanding in water in hot weather, is alſo a very great 
nouriſhment to 7. 

The beſt food to raiſe pikes to an extraordinary fatneſs is eels ; 
and without them it is not to be done, but in a long time. 
Setting theſe aſide, ſmall perches are the beſt meat. Breams 
put into a pike-pond, breed exceedingly, and are fit to main- 
tain pikes; which will take care they do not increaſe over- 
much : the numerous fry of roaches and rouds, which come 
trom the greater pools into the pike-quarters, will likewiſe be 
good diet for them. 

Pikes in all ſtreams, and carps in hungry-ſpringing waters, be- 
ing fed at certain times, will come up, and take their meat 
almoſt from your hand. 

The belt feeding-place is towards the mouth of the pond, at the 
depth of about half a yard ; for by that means the deep will be 
kept clean and neat; the meat thrown into the water, without 
other trouble, will be picked up by the /h, and nothing be 
loſt: yet there are ſeveral devices for giving them food, eſpe- 
cially peaſe ; as a ſquare board let down with meat on it. 
When #/ are fed in the larger pools or ponds, where their 
numbers are great, malt boiled, or freſh grains, is the beſt 
food. Thus carps may be fed and raiſed like capons, and 
tenches will feed as well; but perch are not for a ſtew in 
teeding-time. 

As to the benefits that redound from the keeping of h, be- 
ſides furniſhing the table, and raiſing money; your land will 
be vaſtly improved, ſo as to be really worth, and yield more 
this way, than by any other employment whatſoever : For 
ſuppoſe a meadow of 21. per acre ; four acres in pond will 
return every year a thouſand fed carps, from the leaſt ſize to 
fourteen or fifteen inches long; beſides pikes, perch, tench, 
and other fry : the carps are ſaleable, and will bring ſix-pence, 
nine-pence, and perhaps twelve-pence a-piece, amounting in 
all to twenty-five pounds, which is fix pounds five ſhillings per 
acre. 

Royal FiSHES. See the article Royar, Fiſhes. 

F18HES, in aſtronomy. See the article PiscEs. 

FisHes, in heraldry, are of themſelves of leſs eſteem in a coat 
armonr, than beaſts and fowls, as being poſterior thereto in 
the order of creation : But they ſometimes become ſo digni- 
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ficd by the perſons or families, who bear them, a 

7 ag to my and beaſts, Sata... 
bes are boru divers ways; upright, imbowed, ex 

dorſed, ſurmounted of each other fretted, Den a 
All fies born feeding, ſhould be termed devouring. ; 
Thole born directly upright, ſhould be termed hanrian 
And thoſe born traverſe the eſcutcheon, zatant, 

FISHERY, a commodious place for fiſbing; or, a place Where. 
in great quantities of ih are caught. See F isn, and Fishing 
The principal fiſberies of Europe, for ſalmon, herring, cod 
and mackarel, are along the coaſts of England, Scotland and 
Ireland: For whales, about Greenland: For pearls, in the 
Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, &&c. ; 


FiSHERy, alſo denotes the commerce of ib; more eſpecially 


the catching them for ſale. 'The fiſhery makes a Principal 
branch of the Britiſh commerce. A great quantity of veſſzs; 
and ſeamen are employed therein ; and beſides what is ſpent at 
home, above 2000001. ſterling is yearly returned merely for 
herring, and cod, exported to Spain, Italy, ſeveral parts of 
the Mediterranean, and iſlands of the Archipelago, 

Yet are our countrymen reproached, and with a good deat 
of juſtice, for their remĩſſneſs in this branch of trade. The 
advantageous ſituation of our coaſts might be of immenſe 
benefit to us, did we not let our neighbours over- reach us 
therein. The Dutch, French, Hamburghers, c. come 
yearly in huge ſhoals, and not only take the fiſh from our 
own doors, but ſell them to us for our money, when they 
have done, 

Scotland ſuffers incredibly on this ſcore: No country in Eu- 
rope can pretend to rival in the abundance of the fineſt fih 
wherewith its numerous harbours, loughs, rivers, c. are 
ſtored. In the river Dee, it is ſaid, an hundred and ſeventy 
head of ſalmon is not very extraordinary for a ſingle draught 
of a net: And the pickled ſalmon ſent hence, is allowed the 
beſt in Europe. The Scottiſh iſlands, eſpecially thoſe on the 
weltern fide, do certainly lie moſt commodiouſly for carrying 
on the fiſhing trade to perfection. | 
King Charles the firſt began the experiment, in conjun&on 
with a company of merchants; but the civil wars ſoon ſet it 
aſide. King Charles the ſecond made a like attempt: but ha- 
ving preſſing occaſion for money, he was perſuaded to with- 
draw what he had employed in the fiſhery; at which the mer- 
chants, joined with him, being diſpleaſed, did the like, 
Since the Union, ſeveral efforts have been made, to retrieve 
it ; and there is now a corporation ſettled on that footing, 
called the Royal Britiſh Fiſhery, though now iu a very lau- 
guiſhing condition, and ready to ſink. 

Cod FisHERY.---The cod is a fiſh of paſſage, pretty large, with 
a frightful head; teeth in the bottom of the throat; its fleſh, 
white; its skin browniſh on the back, white under the belly, 
and covered with thin tranſparent ſcales. 

It ears excellently, when freſh ; and, if well prepared and ſalt- 

ed, will keep a long time. This fiſh is commonly eaten a- 

por 5 in Lent, c. under the denomination of 445, ot 
OC A . 

There are two kinds of ſalt cod; the one called green, or 

white ; and the other dried, or cared : though it is all the 

ſame fiſh; only differently prepared.--- 

Green Cod.— The chief fiſheries for green cod are in the bay of 
Canada, on the great and little Bank near the coaſt of New. 
foundland, the iſland of St. Peter, and the iſle of Sable: and 
hither, veſſels are yearly ſent from divers parts, both of Ame- 
rica and Europe. 

The veſſels uſed herein, are from an hundred, to an hun- 
dred and fifty tuns; which will bring thirty, or thirty-five 
thouſand fiſh a- piece. 
The moſt eſſential articles in this fiſhery, are three perſons 
who know how to open the fiſh, to cut off the heads, and 
to ſalt them ; upon the ability of which laſt the ſucceſs of the 
voyage chiefly depends. 
Several authors will have it, that the Biſcayans, in purſuing 
their whales, made the firſt diſcovery of the great and little 
Bank of cods, Newfoundland, Canada, c. a hundred years 
before Columbus's time ; and that ir was a Biſcayan New- 
3 that gave the firſt intimation thereof to Colum- 
us. 8 : 
Others ſay, that the great Bank was diſcovered by a naive of 
St. Malo's, named Cartier. But, be the inventor of wi 
name or nation he will, the invention is certainly highly va 
luable: not a trading nation in Europe, but allows the =_ 
merce of cod-fi/þ one of the moſt ſecure and gainful that 
known. u the 
The beſt, largeſt, and fatteſt cod are thoſe taken E. 4* 
ſouth ſide of the great Bank, which is a kind of fu * 
mountain, one hundred and fifty leagues long, a ond 
broad, and at the diſtance of twenty-five from Newio 
land: thoſe on the North ſide are much ſinaller. 1 
The beſt ſeaſon is from the beginning of F e hi = 
end of April; at which time cod, which during t che Bank 
had retired to the deepeſt parts of the ſea, return to t : 
and grow very far. 


Thoſe 
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noſe caught from March to June, keep well enough; but 
* in July, Auguſt, and September, ſoon ſpoil. 
The fiſhing is ſometimes done in a Month, or fix weeks ; 
ſometimes it holds fix months. As Lent ws on, if the 
fiſhermen have but half their cargo, they ſtrive to make 
homeward the firſt ; the market being then the beſt. 
Some will make a ſecond voyage, before others have got load- 
ing for the firſt... Each fiſher only takes one cod at a time; 
and yet the more experienced will take from three hundred 
and fifty to four hundred per day: but this is the moſt; for it 
is very fariguing work, both on account of the weightineſs of 
the fiſh, and of the extreme cold which reigns on the Bank. 
The ſalary uſually allowed the captain and ſailors, is one third 
of the cod they bring home ſound. 
They ſalt the co on board. The head being cut off, the belly 
opened, and the guts out; the falter ranges them in the bottom 
of the veſſel, head to tail; and having thus made a layer there- 
of, a fathom or two ſquare, covers it with ſalt: over this he 
lays another, which he covers as before; and thus he difpoſes 
all the fiſn of that day, taking care never to mix the fiſh of 
different days together. | 
By that time the cod has lain thus to drain three or four days, 
they are moved into another part of the veſſel, and falted a- 
freſh. After this, they are no more to be touched, till the 
veſſel have its burthen. 
Sometimes they put them up in barrels, for the conveniency 
of carriage. 

Cod. In the fiſhing of dry cod, veſſels of all ſizes are uſed ; 
though ſuch are generally choſe, as have large holds, by rea- 
ſon this ſort of fiſh incumbers mote than it burthens. 

As cod is only to be dried by the fun, the European veſſels 
are obliged to put out in March, or April, to have the benefit 
of the ſummer for orying. Indeed, we fend veſſels for cod in 
June, and July ; but thoſe only what had been fiſhed and 
ed by the inhabitants of the Engliſh 'colonies of New- 
toundland, and the r ; in exchange for 
which, we carry them I, ies, biſcuits, pulſe, mo- 
lolles, linen, &c. 
The principal fiſhery for dry cod is along the coaſt of Pla- 
centia, from Cape-Roſe, to the Bay des E s; in which 
compals there are divers commodious ports for the fiſh to be 
dried in. 
The fiſh intended for this uſe, thongh of the ſame kind with 
the green cod, is yet much ſinaller ; whence it is the fitter 
to keep, as the falt takes more hold. 
The method of fiſhing is much the ſame in both; only this 
latter is the more expenſive, as it takes up more time, 
employs more hands ; and yer ſcarce half ſo much ſalt is fpent 
in this, as the other. | | 
When ſeveral fiſhing veſſels meet, and intend to fiſh in the 
ſame port; he whoſe ſhaloop firſt touches ground, becomes 
entitled to the quality and privileges of admiral ; has the 
choice of his ſtation, and the refuſal of all the wood on the 
coalt at his arrival. See ADMIRAL. | 
As faſt as the captains arrive, they untig all 'their veſſels, 
leaving nothing but the ſhrouds, to ſuſtain the maſts ; and 
in the mean time the mates provide a tent on ſhore, covered 
with branches of fir, aud ſails over them; with a ſcaffold, 
tifty or ſikty foot long; and one third as much broad. 
While the ſcaffold is making ready, the crew are a fiſhing ; 
and as faſt as they catch, they bring their fiſh, open them, 
and ſalt them on moveable benches : but the main ſalting is 
performed on the ſcaffold. K | 

en the fiſh has taken falt, they waſh them; and to drain 
them again, lay them in piles on the galleries of the ſcaffold : 
when drained, they range them on hurdles, a fiſh thick, head 
againſt tail, with the back uppermoſt ; obſerving, while they 
4 to turn, and ſhift them four times every twenty - four 


When they begin to dry, they lay them in heaps, of ten or 
twelve a- piece, to retain their warmth; and continue to in- 
large the heap every day, till it becomes double its firſt bulk: 
at length they join two of theſe heaps into one, which they 
turn every day, as before. Laſtly, they ſalt them over again; 
. — oe that had been — firſt; and thus lay 
in huge as big as cks. 

And thus they reſt : an the * carried a ſhip- board, where 
they are laid on branches of trees, diſpoſed for that purpoſe 
n the bottom of the veſſel, with mats all around, to prevent 
their contracting any moiſture.--- » 
There are four kinds of commodities drawn from cod, viz. 
the tripes, and tongues, which are ſalted at the ſame time 
with the fiſh, and barrelled up: the rows, 


or eggs, which 
deing ſalted and barrelled up, ſerve to caſt * ſea, to 


draw fiſh together, and particularly pilchards: and laſtly, the 
7 . , 7 p. Cc | 9. Y 

1 which is uſed in dre fing of leather, &'c. © ; 

A neck a ſmall kind of cod on the cog 22 

f is highly prized, though very mach like fing. t 

0 nd dry it in rio — rocks; and ſometimes in the 

I mme): but the greateſt part of it is ſpent at home.--- | 


"mg FISHER y.-----The herring is a ſinall ſalt-water fiſh, 


7 * back, and a white ſilvered belly, not unlike 


Voſſius de 140101. 


Caring and preparing berring.-----1%, For pickled-herr! 


FIS 


the little had fich; whence it js called in Latin aloſa "miner 
ondeletius calls it hareny ns. | 2 8 : 


It is a popular error to believe the herring to be the balec the 


Romans. The halec was no particular fiſh, but a kind of 
ſauce, made of any ſort of fit fiſh. The modern be 
ſeems to have been unknown to the ancieuts: it is ueicherthe 
c, nor halex, nor moenis, nor lencomenis, nor the gerres 
of Pliny. See Rondelet. de Piſcib. marin. l. v. c. 13. and 


Herring, are chiefly found in the north fea. | It is true, there 

are fiſberies elſewhere, but none ſo copious. - | 

They uſually make two fiſhing ſeaſons ; the firſt in Avguſt, 

_ -_ — in —— * latter A is the — thy 
nſiderable, on account of t are v ou- 

rable to this lieg 0e Me 

It is commonly ſaid, that no body ever ſaw a herrixg alive ; 


and that they die the minute they are taken out of the water: 


but there are inſtanees to the contrary. 

The herringis a fiſhof e; ſo that it is allowed to catch 

them on bolidays, and Ya: in the decretal there is an ex- 

> are to — ay we? go 85 in ſhoals, and ate 
of following fire, or light; and in their paſſage teſemble 

a — lightning themſelves, wn "6 4 

e Hollanders were the firſt who began the Berri 

and obſerved the ſeveral ſeaſons of their tee Ne 0 


regular fiſhing is fixed to the year 1163 
The method of ſalting and barrelling them, was not difcove- 


\ 


red, till the year * 6. Willoughby, in his hiltory of es, 


obſerves, that Will. Buckelſt, a native of liet, ren- 
the ſecret of cu- 


dered his name immortal, by the diſcovery 
ring and pickling herring: He adds, that the emperor Charles 
V. coming into the Low Countries, made a journey to Bier 
Uliet, with the queen of Hungary, on purpoſe to view the 
tomb of this firſt barreller of herring. 
The Dutch begin their herring 52 on the fourteenth of 
[_ and employ no leſs than one thouſand veſſels therein. 
e veſſels are a kind of barks, called b»ſes, carrying from 
— f to ſixty tun, and two or three ſmall cannon. See 
Ar. | 
None of them are allowed to ſtir-out of port without a con- 
voy ; unleſs there be enough of them together, to make eighteen 
or twenty pieces of cannon: in which caſe they are allowed 
to go in conſerve, or company. Before they fer out, they 
make a verbal convention; which has the ſame force, as if it. 
were in writing. | | 
Theſe regulations of the admiralty of Holland are partly fol- 
lowed by the French, andother nations ; and partly improved, 
and augmented with new ones : as that no fiſher ſhall caſt his 
net within a hundred fathoms of another boat: that whilethe 
nets are caſt, a light ſhall be kept on the hind part of the veſ- 
ſel : that when a boat is by any accident obliged to leave off 
fiſhing, the light ſhall be caſt into the ſea : that when the grea- 
ter part of a fleet leaves off fiſhing, and caſts anchor, the reſt 
ſhall do the ſame, c. 
The manner of fiſhing has nothing particular in it. The nets 
wherein the fiſh is drawn, ſhould regularly have their maſhes 
an inch ſqyare, that none of the leſſer fry may be taken. 
The commerceof herring, both pick led, and red, is very con- 
ſiderable: but there are ſomany different ſorts prepared; in ſuch 
different ways, and different places, that it is hard to ſay any 
thing preciſe thereupoon. | 
Thoſe prepared by the Dutch, are in the greateſt repute :_ they 
are diſtinguiſhed into four kinds, according to their ſizes. 
The goodneſs of this - commodity conſiſts in irs being fat, 


a — firm, white ; ſalted the ſame day it is taken, and with 


goo falt, and well barrelled. 
I 


riſh Mine are the next in value after thoſe of Holland ; 


and principally thoſe of Dublin, which are ſcare inferior to the 
beſt herring of Rotterdam, or Enkuyſen. The Scotch Her- 
ring is not near ſo well prepared, gutted, ſalted, norbarrelled 
as the Dutch; and yet its taſte is excellent: nor is it doubted, 
but if the Scots were as careful in theſe circumſtances, as 
their neighbours, their herring would be the beſt in the world. 
The herring fiſhed in England is inconſiderable; the fiſh being 
too dry and freſh for the market. | ah 
ug: As 
ſoon as the herring are taken out of the ſea, one of the crew, 
appointed for this office, cuts them open, and takes out the 
guts, and every thing but the milts, and roes, which are al- 
ways to be left in the body of the fiſh. Then, waſhing them 


in water, they are left the ſpace of twelve or fifteen hours 


in a tub full of ſtong brine made of freſh water, and ſea 


falt. | 


When they are taken out, they drain them; and when well 
drained, put them up inbarrels ; taking care to diſpoſe and range 


them evenly, in rows, or layers; preſſing them well down ; 


and ſtrewing a layef of ſalt both at top, aud bottom. 


When the barrel is full, they ſtop it up very cloſe; that no air 


may pet in, nor any brine out; either of which is very preju- 
dicial to the fiſh. _ 


29" FvUr red-berrings": The = being caught, they * 
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Sc. thereof, makes a peculiar art of no ſinall moment in the 
ceconomy of agentleman's houſe and garden, 

To this relate the ponds, ſtews, c. deſcribed in their proper 
places. Ste FiSH-poazd, STEW, e. 

Some general rules and obſervations on the ſame ſubject, may 
not hcre be unacceptable. 


For the breeding of Fisn, the quality of the pond, water, Sc. 


proper for this end, is ſcarce determinable by any certain 
ſymptom, or rule: for ſome very promiting ponds do not prove 
{crviceable that way. One of the belt indications of a breed- 
ing pond, is when there is good ſtore of ruſh, and grazing 
about it, with gravelly ſhoals ; ſuch as horſe-ponds uſually 
have: So that when a water takes thus to breeding, with a few 
milters and ſpawners, two or three of each, a whole county 
may be ſtocked in a ſhort time. 

Eels and perch are of very good uſe to keep down the ſtock 
of fiſh; tor they prey much upon the ſpawn and fry of bred 
fi, and will probably deſtroy the ſuperfluity of them. 

As for pike, perch, tench, roach, c. they are obſerved to 
breed almolt in any waters, and very numerouſly ; only eels 
never breed in ſtanding waters that are without ſprings ; and 
in ſuch are neither found, nor increaſ:, but by putting in: Yet 
where ſprings are, they are never wanting, though not put in. 
And which is moſt ſtrange of all, no perſon ever ſaw in an 
eel the leaſt token of propagation, cither by milt, or ſpawn ; 
ſo that whether they breed at all, and how they are produced 


are queſtions equally myſterious, and never yet reſolved. See 


GENERATION. 


For the feeding of Fisu, take the following remarks: 


1. In a ſtew, thirty or forty carps may be kept from October to 
March, without tecding ; and by fiſhing with tramels or flews 
in March, or April, you may take from your great waters, to 
recruit the ſtews : But you mult not fail to feed all ſummer, 
from Mirch to October again, as conſtantly as cooped chickens 
arc ted; and it will turn to as good an account. 

2. The conſtancy and regularity of ſerving the ih, conduces 
very much to their well eating and thriving. 

3. Any ſort of grain boiled, is good to feed with, eſpecially 
peaſe and malt, coarſe ground: The grains, after brewing, 
while freſh and ſweet, are very proper; but one buſhel of 
malt not brewed, will go as far as two of grains: chippings 
of bread, and orts of a table ſteeped in tap-droppings of 
ſtrong beer, or ale, are excellent food for carps. Of theſe the 
quantity of two quarts to thirty carps, every day, is ſufficient : 
and ſo fed morning and evening, is better than once a day 
only. 

There is a ſort of food for fi, that may be called accidental, 
and is no leſs improving than the beſt that can be provided; 
and this is, when the pools happen to receive the waſh of com- 
mons, where many ſheep have palture, the water is enriched 
by the ſoil, and will feed a much greater number of carps, than 
otherwile it would do: And farther, the dung that falls from 
cattle ſtanding in water in hot weather, is alſo a very great 
nouriſhment to . 

The belt food to raiſe pikes to an extraordinary fatneſs is eels ; 
and without them it is not to be done, but in a long time. 
Setting theſe aſide, ſmall perches are the beſt meat. Breams 
put into a pike-pond, breed exceedingly, and are fit to main- 
tain pikes; which will take care they do not increaſe over- 
much : the numerous fry of roaches and rouds, which come 
trom the greater pools into the pike-quarters, will likewiſe be 
good diet for them. 

Pikes in all ſtreams, and carps in hungry-ſpringing waters, be- 
ing fed at certain times, will come up, and take their meat 
almoſt from your hand. | | 

The belt feeding- place is towards the mouth of the pond, at the 
depth of about half a yard ; for by that means the deep will be 
kept clean and neat; the meat thrown into the water, without 
other trouble, will be picked up by the /h, and nothing be 
loſt : yet there are ſeveral devices for giving them food, eſpe- 
cially peaſe; as a ſquare board let down with meat on it. 
When #/ are fed in the larger pools or ponds, where their 
numbers are great, malt boiled, or freſh grains, is the beſt 
food. Thus carps may be fed and raiſed like capons, and 
tenches will feed as well; but perch are not for a ſtew in 
teceaing-time. 

As to the benefits that redound from the keeping of 5h, be- 
ſides furniſhing the table, and raiſing money; your land will 
be vaſtly improved, ſo as to be really worth, and yield more 
this way, than by any other employment whatſoever : For 
ſuppoſe a meadow of 2 /. per acre ; four acres in pond will 
return every year a thouſand fed carps, from the leaſt ſize to 
fourteen or fifteen inches long; beſides pikes, perch, tench, 
ana other try : the carps are ſaleable, and will bring ſix-pence, 
nine-pence, and perhaps twelve-pence a-piece, amounting in 


all to twenty-five pounds, which is fix pounds five ſhillings per 
acre. 


Royal FiSHES. See the article Royal. Fiſhes. 
Fiss, in altronomy. See the article P1SCEs. 
Fisnes, in heraldry, are of themſelves of leſs eſteem in a coat 


armonr, than beaſts and fowls, as being poſterior thereto in 
the order of creation : But they ſometimes become fo digni- 


FIS 


ficd by the perſons or families, who bear them 
ferable to many birds, and beaſts. n 
Fiſhes ate born divers ways; upright, imbowed, extended 
dorſed, ſurmounted of each other, fretted, triangled tf ie 
All hes born feeding, ſhould be termed devouring, ; 
Thole born directly upright, ſhould be termed hanrian- 
And thoſe born traverſe the eſcutcheon, aint. 

FISHERY, a commodious place for fiſhing; or, a place wher: 
in great quantities of fiſh are caught. See Fisn, and Fisnnc. 
The principal fiſheries of Europe, for ſalmon, herring, coe 
and mackarel, are along the coaſts of England, Scotland and 
Ireland: For whales, about Greenland: For pearls, in th 

5 Eaſt and Weſt-Lodies, We. 150 8 
ISHERY, alſo denotes the commerce of ſiſßh; more eſyec; 
the catching them for ſale. The fiſhery makes a pinch 
branch of the Britiſh commerce. A great quantity of veſt 
and ſeamen are employed therein; and beſides what is ſpent at 
home, above 2000001. ſterling is yearly returned merely for 
herring, and cod, exported to Spain, Italy, ſeveral parts of 
the Mediterranean, and iflands ot the Archipelago. 

Yet are our countrymen reproached, and with a good deal 
of juſtice, for their remiſſneſs in this branch of trade. The 
advantageous ſituation of our coaſts might be of immenſe 
benefit to us, did we not let our neighbours over-reach ys 
therein. The Dutch, French, Hamburghers, c. come 
yearly in huge ſhoals, and not only take the fiſh from our 
own doors, but ſell them to us for our money, when 
have done. 1 * 
Scotland ſuffers incredibly on this ſcore: No country in Eu- 
rope can pretend to rival in the abundance of the fineſt th 
wherewith its numerous harbours, loughs, rivers, c. are 
ſtored. In the river Dee, it is ſaid, an hundred and ſeventy 
head of ſalmon is not very extraordinary for a ſingle draught 
of a net: And the pickled ſalmon ſent hence, is allowed the 
beſt in Europe. The Scottiſh iſlands, eſpecially thoſe on the 
weltern fide, do certainly lie moſt commodiouſly for carrying 
on the fiſhing trade to perfection. 
King Charles the firſt began the experiment, in conjunction 
with a company of merchants; but the civil wars ſoon ſet it 
alide, King Charles the ſecond made a like attempt: but ha- 
ving preſſing occaſion for money, he was perſuaded to with- 
draw what he had employed in the fiery; at which the mer- 
chants, joined with him, being diſpleaſed, did the like, 
Since the Union, ſeveral efforts have been made, to retrieve 
it ; and there is now a corporation ſettled on that footing, 
called the Royal Britiſh Fiſhery, though now iu a very lau- 
guiſhing condition, and ready to fink. 

Cod FiSHER Y.---The cod is a fiſh of paſſage, pretty large, with 
a frightful head; teeth in the bottom of the throat; its flzſh, 
white; its skin browniſh on the back, white under the belly, 
and covered with thin tranſparent ſcales. 

It ears excellently, when freſh ; and, if well prepared and ſalt- 

ed, will keep a long time. This fiſh is commonly eaten a- 

Pr 6 in Lent, Sc. under the denomination of 41, or 
OC A . 

Fred are two kinds of ſalt cod; the one called green. ot 

white ; and the other dried, or cared : though it is all the 

ſame fiſh; only differently prepared.--- 

Green Cod. The chief fiſheries for green cod are in the bay of 
Canada, on the great and little Bank near the coaſt of New- 
foundland, the iſland of St. Peter, and the iſle of Sable: and 
hither, veſſels are yearly ſent from divers parts, both of Ame- 
rica and Europe. 

The veſſels uſed herein, are from an hundred, to an hun- 
dred and fifty tuns ; which will bring thirty, or thirty-five 
thouſand fiſh a-piece. 
The moſt eſſential articles in this fiſhery, are three perſons 
who know how to open the fiſh, to cut off the heads, and 
to ſalt them; upon the ability of which laſt the ſuccels of the 
voyage chiefly depends. . . 
Several authors will have it, that the Biſcayans, in purſuing 
their whales, made the firſt diſcovery of the great and little 
Bank of cods, Newfoundland, Canada, Sc. 2 hundred yeats 
before Columbus's time; and that ir was a Biſcayan New- 
foundlander, that gave the firſt intimation thereof to Colum- 
bus. 1 
Others ſay, that the great Bank was diſcovered by a native of 
St. Malo's, named Cartier. But, be the inventor of W , 
name or nation he will, the invention is certainly highly v N 
luable: not a trading nation in Europe, but allows the con 
merce of cod-fi/þ one of the molt ſecure and gainful t 
known. 
The belt, largeſt, and fatteſt cod are thoſe taken 4 
ſouth ſide of the great Bank, which is a kind of ſu —_ 
mountain, one hundred and fifty leagues ain, or and 
broad, and at the diſtance of twenty-five from New 
land: thoſe on the North fide are much ſinaller. A 
The beſt ſeaſon is from the beginning of Fam, Ke 
end of April; at which time cod, which during t * nb 
had retired to the deepeſt parts of the ſea, return to ; 
and grow very far. 

Thoſe 
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Thoſe caught from March to June, keep well enough; but 
thoſe in July, Auguſt, and September, ſoon ſpoil, 

The fiſhing is ſometimes done in a Month, or fix weeks; 
ſometimes it holds fix months. As Lent draws on, if the 
fithermen have but half their cargo, they ſtrive to make 
homeward the firſt ; the market being then the bet. 

Some will make a ſecond voyage, before others havegot load- 
ing for the firſt. Each fiſher only takes one cod at a time; 
and yet the more experienced will take from three hundred 
and fifty to four hundred per day: but this is the moſt; for it 


is very fatiguing work, both on account of the weightineſs of 


the fiſh, and of the extreme cold which reigns on the Bank. 
The ſalary uſually allowed the captain and ſailors, is one third 
of the cod they bring home ſound. 

They ſalt the cod on board. The head being cut off, the belly 
opened, and the guts out; the falter ranges them in the bottom 
of the veſſel, head to tail; and having thus made a layer there- 
of, a fathom or two ſquare, covers it with ſalt : over this he 
lays another, which he covers as before; and thus he diſpoſes 
all the fiſh of that day, taking care never to mix the fiſh of 
different days together, 

By that time the cod has Jain thus to drain three or four days, 
they are moved into another part of the veſſel, and falted a- 
freſh, After this, they are no more to be touched, till the 
veſſel have its burthen. 

Sometimes they put them up in barrels, for the conyeniency 
of carriage. 

Dry Cod.---In the fiſhing of dry cod, veſſels of all ſizes are uſed ; 
though ſuch are generally choſe, as have large holds, by rea- 
{on this ſort of fiſh incumbers mote than it burthens. 

As cod is only to be dried by the fun, the European veſſels 
are obliged to put out in March, or April, to have the benefit 
of the ſummer for drying. Indeed, we fend veſſels for cod in 
June, and July ; but thoſe only oy what had been fiſhed and 
prepared by the inhabitants of the Engliſh colonies of New- 
toundland, and the neighbouring parts; in exchange for 
which, we carry them meal, brandies, biſcuits, pulſe, mo- 
loſles, linen, &c. 
The principal fiſhery for dry cod is along the coaſt of Pla- 
centia, from Cape-Roſe, to the Bay des Experts; in which 
8 there ate divers commodious ports for the fiſh to be 
dried in. 
The fiſh intended for this uſe, though of the ſame kind with 
the green cod, is yet much ſmaller; whence it is the fitter 
to keep, as the ſalt takes more hold. 

The method of fiſhing is much the ſame in both; only this 
latter is the more expenſive, as it takes up more time, and 
employs more hands; and yer ſcarce half ſo much ſalt is ſpent 
in this, as the other. 
When ſeveral fiſhing veſſels meet, and intend to fiſh in the 
ſame port ; he whoſe ſhaloop firſt touches ground, becomes 
entitled to the quality and privileges of. admiral ; has the 
choice of his ſtation, and the refuſal of all the wood on the 
coaſt at his arrival. See ADMIRAL. 
As faſt as the captains arrive, they untig all their veſſels, 
leaving nothing but the ſhrouds, to ſuſtain the maſts ; and 
in the mean time the mates provide a tent on ſhore, covered 
with branches of fir, and ſails over them; with a ſcaffold, 
fifty or ſixty foot long; and one third as much broad. 
While the ſcaffold is making ready, the crew are a fiſhing ; 
and as faſt as they catch, they bring their fiſh, open them, 
and ſalt them on moveable benches: but the main ſalting is 
= gr on the ſcaffold. | 

hen the fiſh has taken ſalt, they waſh them; and to drain 
them again, lay them in piles on the galleries of the ſcaffold : 
when drained, they range them on hurdles, a fiſh thick, head 
againſt tail, with the back uppermoſt; obſerving, while they 
wy to turn, and ſhift them four times every twenty-four 

rs. 
When they begin to dry, they lay them in heaps, of ten or 
twelve a-piece, to retain their warmth; and continue to in- 
large the heap every day, till it becomes double its firſt bulk : 
at length they join two of theſe: heaps into one, which they 
turn every day, as before. Laſtly, they ſalt them over again; 
deginning with thoſe that had been ſalted firſt; and thus lay 
them in huge piles, as big as hay-ſtacks. 
And thus they reſt: till they are carried a ſhip-board, where 
they are laid on branches of trees, diſpoſed for that purpoſe 
in the bottom of the veſſel, with mats all around, to prevent 
their contracting any moiſture.--- 

e are four kinds of commodities drawn from cod, viz. 

the tripes, and ton ues, which are ſalted at the ſame time 
with the fiſh, and barrelled up : the rows, or eggs, which 


being ſalted and barrelled up, ſerve to caſt into the ſea, to | 


draw fiſh together, and particularly pilchards: and laſtly, the 
, , , . 2 
ou, which is uſed in drefling of be, Sc. 
he Scots catch a ſmall kind of cod on the coaſts of Buchan, 
Which is highly prized, though very much like ling. They falt 
2 dry it in the ſun, upon rocks; and ſometimes in the 
It mney : but the greateſt part of it is ſpent at home— 
i FISHERy.-----The herring is a ſmall ſalt-water fiſh, 
0 back, and a white ſilvered belly, not unlike 
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the little ſhad fiſh; whence it is called in Latin aloſa minor. 
ondeletius calls it 4arengns. , Hy 


It is a popular error to believe the herring to be the halec of the 


Romans. The halec was no particular fiſh, but a kind of 
ſauce, made of any ſort of ſift fiſh. The modern herring 
ſeems to have been unknown to the ancients : it is neitherthe 
halec, nor halex, nor moenis, nor lencom.enis, nor the gerres 
of Pliny. See Rondelet. de Piſcib. marin. |. v. c. 13. and 
Voſſius de Idolol. 
Herrings are chiefly found in the north ſea. It is true, there 
are fiſheries elſewhere, but none ſo copious. 
They uſually make two fiſhing ſeaſons ; the firſt in Avgult, 
=_ bro —＋ in Autumn: the latter of which is the * 
onuderadle, on account of the fogs, which are v ou- 
rable to this kind of fiſhing. *. 7 | 
It is commonly ſaid, that no body ever ſaw a herring alive; 
and that they die the minute they are taken out of the water : 
but there are inſtances to the contrary. 
The herring is a fiſh of paſſage ; ſo that it is allowed to catch 
them on holidays, and Sundays: in the decretal there is an ex- 
preſs chapter to this effect. They go chiefly in ſhoals, and are 
fond of following fire, or light; and in their paſſage reſemble 
1 — — themſelves. 

e Hollanders were the firſt who n the herrin 7 
and obſerved the ſeveral ſeaſons of 10 paſſage. TP 
regular fiſhing is fixed to the year 1163. | 
The method of ſalting and barrelling them, was not diſdove- 
red, till the year 1416. Willoughby, in his hiltory of „es, 
obſerves, that Will. Buckelſt, a native of Bier Uliet, ren- 
dered his name immortal, by thediſcovery of the ſecret of cu- 
ring and pickling herring: He adds, that the emperor Charles 
V. coming into the Low Countries, made a journey to Bier 
Uliet, with the queen of Hungary, on purpole to view the 
tomb of this firſt barreller of Herring. 

The Dutch begin their herring fiſhing on the fourteenth of 
— and employ no leſs than one thouſand veſſels therein. 
eſe veſſels are a kind of barks, called ue, carrying from 
— to ſixty tun, and two or three ſmall cannon. See 
OAT. 
None of them are allowed to ſtir out of port without a con- 
voy ; unleſs there be enough of them together, to make eighteen 
or twenty pieces of cannon : in which caſe they are allowed 
to go in conſerve, or company. Before they ſet out, they 


make a verbal convention; which has the ſame force, as if it. 


were in writing. 

Theſe regulations of the admiralty of Holland are partly fol- 
lowed by the French, and other nations; and partly improved, 
and augmented with new ones : as that no fiſher ſhall caſt his 
net within a hundred fathoms of another boat: that while the 
nets are caſt, a light ſhall be kept on the hind part of the veſ- 
ſel: that hen a boat is by any accident obliged to leave off 
fiſhing, the light ſhall be caſt into the ſea : that when the grea- 
ter part of a fleet leaves off fiſhing, and calts anchor, the reſt 
ſhall do the ſame, c. 

The manner of fiſhing has nothing particular in it. The nets 
wherein the fiſh is drawn, ſhould regularly have their maſhes 
an inch ſquare, that none of the leſſer fry may be taken. 
The commerceof herrizg, both pickled, and red, is very con- 
ſiderable : but there are ſo many different ſorts prepared; in ſuch 
different ways, and different places, that it is hard to ſay any 
thing preciſe thereupon. 

Thoſe prepared by the Dutch, are in the greateſt repute: they 
are diſtinguiſhed into four kinds, according to their ſizes. 
The goodneſs of this commodity conſiſts in irs being fat, 


. fleſhy, firm, white; ſalted the ſame day it is taken, and with 


ood falt, and well barrelled. ; 

he Iriſh Herring are the next in value after thoſe of Holland; 
and principally thoſe of Dublin, which are ſcare inferior to the 
beſt herring of Rotterdam, or Enkuyſen The Scotch Her- 
ring is not near ſo well prepared, gutted, ſalted, nor barrelled 
as the Dutch; and yet its taſte is excellent: nor is it doubted, 
but if the Scots were as careful in theſe circumſtances, as 
their neighbours, their herring would be the beſt in the world. 
The herring fiſhed in 8 inconſiderable; the fiſh being 
too dry and freſh for the market. : 

4 eparing herring.-----19. For pickled-herring: As 
ſoon as the fences. are taken out of the ſea, one of the crew, 
appointed for this office, cuts them open, and takes out the 
guts, and every thing but the milts, and roes, which are al- 
ways to be left in the body of the fiſh. Then, waſhing them 


in freſh water, they are left the ſpace of twelve or fifteen hours 


in a tub full of ſtong brine made of freſh water, and ſea 


ſalt. 


When they are taken out, they drain them; and when well 
drained, put them up in barrels; taking care to diſpoſe and range 
them evenly, in rows, or layers; preſſing them well down; 
and ſtrewing a layer of ſalt both at top, and bottom. 


When the barrel is full, they ſtop it up very cloſe; that no air 


may get in, nor any brine out; either of which is very preju- 


dicial to the fiſh, 


29, For red-herrings : The = being caught, they 9 
8 3 
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likewiſe; the p:/chard having a very flat 
a round one. See Axncyovy. _ 
The chief pilchard fiſheries are along the coaſts of Dalmatia, 
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to waſh, gut, and lay them in brine, as for pickled-herring ; 


only they let them lie double the time in brine, vix, twenty- 
four hours; inaſmuch as they are to take all their ſalt here, 
whereas the other kind takes half its ſalt in the barrel. 
When the herring are taken out of the brine, they ſpit them, 
i. e. ſtring them by the head on little wooden ſpits, and thus 
hang them in a kind of chimney, made for the purpoſe; and 
when the chimney is as full as it will hold, which leſs than 
ten ot twelve thouſand ſeldom effects, they make a little fire 
underneath, of bruſh-wood, which yields adeal of ſmoak, but 
no flame. 

Here the herring remain, till ſufficiently ſmoaked, and dried ; 
which ordinarily is in twenty-four hours. Then they are ta- 
ken down, and barreled up for keeping. 

Their goodneſs conſiſts in their being large, firm, and dry; 
their outſide of a yellow, golden colour; their roes, or milt 
within them, and well ſalted and barrelled. 


Mackarel FiSHERY.---The mackarel is a ſalt water fiſh, without. 


ſcales. Its body is round, and fleſhy ; terminating almoſt in 

a point, at each extreme. : 

Some perſons well skilled in the naval architecture, hold its 

figure the moſt commodious for ſwimming of all others, and 
ropoſeit as a model for the building of ſhips. 

t is ordinarily about a foot long: when in the water, it ap- 
pears yellow; and when out of it, of a ſilver white, excepting 
for ſtreaks, or ſpeckles of a deep blue, on the back, and ſides. 
The mackarel. is found in large ſhoals, in divers parts of the 
ocean ; but eſpecially on the Frenchand Engliſh coalts. 

The fiſhing is uſually in the months of April, May, and June, 
and even Jul , according to the place. bey enter the Eng- 
lim channel in April, and proceed up to the ſtreights of Do- 
ver, as the ſummer advances; ſo that by June they are on the 
coaſts of Cornwal, Suſſex, Normandy, Picardy, c. where 
the fiſbery is moſt conſiderable. They are an excellent food, 
freſh; and not to be deſpiſed, when well prepared, pickled, 
and put upin barrels. | 

Naturaliſts have obſerved, that the water wherein »zackarel has 
been boiled, yields a light, after ſtirring it a little. 

The fiſh is taken two ways; either with a line, or nets: the 
latter is the more conſiderable; and is performed in the night- 
time. The rules obſerved in the fiſhing of mackarel are much 
the ſame as thoſe already mentioned in the fiſhery of herrings. 
There are two ways of pickling them: The firſt is, by open- 
ing and gutting them, and filling the belly with ſalt, crammed 


in as hard as poſſible with a ſtick: Which done, they range 


them in ſtrata or rows, at the bottom of the veſſel, ſtrewing 
ſalt between the layers. | 

In the ſecond way, they put them immediately into tubs full of 
brine, made of freſh water, and ſalt; and leave them to ſteep, 
till they have imbibed ſalt enough to make them keep: After 
which they are taken out, and barrelled up; taking care to 
preſs them cloſe down. 


Pearl FiSHERY. See the article PEARL 2 | 
Pilchard FisuEkR Y. The pilchard is a ſmall ſalt water fiſh, big- 


ger than the anchovy ; but leſs than the herring, which in other 
reſpe&s it reſembles. Its head is yellow; belly white; and 


| barks a ſea-green, It eats admirably, freſh, or lightly ſalt- 


There are ſeaſons for fiſhing the pilchard ; which, like the 
herring and anchovy, is a fiſhof paſſage. They are prepared 
and ſaſted much as the anchovy is; with this difference, that 
the head is cut off the latter: But the pilchard were diſtin- 
guiſhable from the anchovy, even —_— its head were off 

k, and the anchovy 


to the ſouth of the iſland Iſſea; on the coaſts of Bretagne, from 
Bell iſland as far as Breſt; and along the coaſts of Cornwal 
and Devonſhire. 


That on the coaſts of Dalmatia is ſo plentiful, that it not only | 


furniſhes all Greece; but a great part of Italy. That on the 


- roaſts of Bretagne, employs yearly above three hundred loops, 


and moſt of the ſeamen of the country. | 
The fiſh caught on our own coaſts, though bigger, are not 
ſo much valued, as thoſe on the coaſts of France; owing 
principally to their not being ſo thoroughly cured. The ſea- 
ſon is from June to September. 
The pilchardt naturally follow the light; and will gather about 
a boat which bears a light inthe night-time ; which contributes 
much to the facility of the fiſhery. 
Onthe coaſts of France they make uſe of the roes of cod-fiſh, 
as a bait ; which, thrown into the ſea, makes them riſe from 
_ bottom, and run into the nets, placed for the pur- 
poſe. 4 gt 
On our coaſts, there are perſons poſted a-ſhore, who ſpying 
by the colour of the water where the ſhoals are, make ſigus 
to the boats, to get among them, to caſt their nets. 
When taken, the fiſh are brought to a warehouſe on ſhore, 
_— they are laid up in broad piles, ſupported by backs and 
ides. 


As they pile them, they ſalt them with bay-ſalt; in which 


lying ſoaking twenty or thirty days, they run out a deal of 


— 
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blood, with dirty pickle, and birtern ; which 1a 

of the oil from the fiſh, to the great loſs of the — 
taken out of the pile, there remains a deal of ſalt, blood ſcal q 
Sec at bottom, which, with freſh ſalt, ſerves for another pi 
They now proceed to waſh them in ſea water to clear — 

dirt, and blood; and when dry, put them up in barrelg © 
preſs them hard down, to ſqueeze out the oil, which 1 
away at an hole in the bottom of the cask : And in this — 
they are fit for ſale, or uſe. 6, 


Salmon EISURERT.—ITbe ſalmon, according to ſome, brees, 


in the ſea; but the opinion of others ſeems better warrant 


that he breeds in the clear ſandy parts of rivers; not far from 


the heads thereof. They commonly ſpawn-in Od 
the young becomes a ſalmet the following year, woos and 
months a large > axxo The milter and ſpawner havin 


the ſea that makes them grow big, and the rivers fat. 
le * 

and more hooked, its ſcales not ſo bright, and its body Gene” 
over with dark-brown ſpots; its belly flatter, and its fe not 
In ſpawning 
time, when they repair from the ſea up to the rivers ſcarce 
any thing can ſtop their progreſs. We have ſeen them leap 


there about, The fiſh are ſeen to croud thither vently in 
ſhoals from all parts, in ſearch of the freſh water: hey alſo 
fiſh for them higher up in the rivers ; ſometimes with nets: 
and ſometimes with a kind of locks, or wears made for that 
purpoſe, with iron grates therein, ſo diſpoſed, as that the fiſh, 
in going up the river, open them with their head; but are no 
ſooner entered, than the gate claps to. Thus the ſalmon are 
incloſed as in a reſervoir, where it is eaſy taking them, In 
ſome places, they fiſh for ſalmon in the night-time, by the light 
of torches, or kindled ſtraw. The fiſhermen watch when 


the fiſh draws towards the light, whereof he is naturally a 


great lover, and ſtrikes him with a ſpear, or liſter. In ſome 
parts of Scotland, it is ſaid, they ride a-fiſhing up the rivers, 
and when they ſpy them in the ſhallow parts, ſhoot them with 
fire-arms, : | 
When the fiſh is taken, they open them ; take out the 
and pills, .and ſalt them, in large tubs for the purpoſe: 

of which they are not taken before October, to be packed up 
in casks from three to four hundred and fifty pound weight. 
Salmon is alſo fiſhed in rivers, after the manner of trout, with 
a line, and hook. He bices beſt in the afternoon, about three, 
in May, June, July, and Auguſt ; the water being clear, and 
a little breeze of wind ſtirring ; eſpecially if the wind and 
ſtream ſet contrary ways, The ſalmon is caught like a trout, 
with worm, fly, and minion ; and eſpecially the garden-worm, 
if well ſcoured, and kept twenty days in moſs. The ſalmon 
never ſtays long in a place, but is continually ſhifting to beas 
near the ſpring head as poſſible, and ſwimming generally in 
the deepeſt and broadeſt parts of the rivers, near the ground. 
Put two, or three garden worms well ſcoured on your hook 
at once, as if you were baiting for trout; and be ſure to give 
him time to gorge his bait, before you ſtrike. Some uſe a 
wire-ring on the top of the rod, through which the line may 
be let run to any length at pleaſure, by a reel near at hand. 


Sturgeon FISHERY.---T he ſturgeon is a large ſea fiſh, which at 
its ſeaſon runs up the rivers; having a ſharp-pointed ſnout, 


flat belly, and bluiſh back. Stzrgeons are reckoned among 
the number of royal fiſhes; and when left on ſhore, belong 
to the king: but when taken out at ſea, are the property 
the perſon who takes them. See Rorar Fiſh. 

There are ſturgeont of all ſizes; and we even read of ſome 
twenty foot long: but the middle ſize are reckoned the belt. 
Some will have this the ,iluras of the ancients. 

It is of the roe, or eggs of this fiſh, that the Cavear, ot 
Kavia, ſo much prized by the Italians, c. is prepared. See 
CAVEAR. | 
Sturgeon, when freſh, eats deliciouſly. To make it keep, they 
ſalt or pickle it in large pieces, and put them up in cags, 
from twenty-five to fifty pounds. 3 der 
The greateſt furgeon fiſhery in the world, is in the — 
the Wolga, in the Caſpian ſea; where the Muſcovites 
employment for a great number of men. 1 
They are not caught in nets, but in a kind of clo 
formed by huge ſtakes, diſpoſed in triangles, repreſeuting t 
letter Z ſeveral times repeated. Theſe ſort of fiſheries * 
on the ſide towards the ſea, and cloſe on the other; by on 
means the fiſh, aſcending in its ſeaſon up the river, em 


raſſes itſelf in theſe narrow, angular retreats, and not 4 


ing able to turn itſelf, to go back again, by reaſon of its bulk, 
is eaſily ſtruck, and killed with a fort of harping iron. 


| The chief object of this fiery is the roe or ſpawn; which is 


2commodity as much uſed in Muſcovy, as butter in Holland; 
and there are ſtxrgeons, that furniſh four hundred pounds 
thereof. It is only the leſſer and younger ſturgeon, that they 
pickle for eating. ‚ 

bale FISHERY, or Greenland-FISHERY.----This huge fiſh; we 
have elſewhere obſerved, is chiefly caught in the north ſea. 
The largeſt fort are thoſe about Spitzberg, ſome of them a- 
mounting to two hundred foot in length. Thoſe on the 
coaſts of America are about ninety, or an hundred; and thoſe 
on the coaſts of Guyenne, and the Mediterranean, the ſmalleſt 
of all. See WHALE: _ | | 
The Dutch have upwards of theſe hundred years had the 
whale fiſhery almoſt to themſelves; and it is now eſteemed 
one of the principal branches of their flouriſhing trade. The 
chief merchants of the ſeveral provinces aſſociate themſelves 
into a body, for the carrying it on; and ſend every year a great 
fleet of veſlels to the north ſeas for the purpoſe. They at- 


tempted to make their firſt eſtabliſhments in Greenland; but 


not ſucceeding, they have ſince fixed 2 about the 
weltern coaſt of Spitzberg, from the latitude of 76 deg. 40 
min. to 80 deg. 3 

This preſent year 1725, the Engliſh South-Sea company have 
begun to ſhare it with them; and by the extraordinary ſucceſs 


' they met withal in their firſt attempt, beyond any of their 


neighbours, will no doubt be induced to perſiſt in it. 
Togive ſome idea of the manner and importance of this trade, 
we ſhall here ſubjoin the diſcipline of a long time obſerved in 
the whale fiſhery; the method of fiſbing ; the cargo and equi- 
e of a veſſef; and the produce thereof. 
The diſcipline is adjuſted by a ſtanding regulation, conſiſting 
of twelve articles; the principal whereof, are : 
That in caſe a fiſhing veſſel be ſhipwreck'd, and the captain 
and crew ſaved, the next veſſel they meet, ſhall take them in; 
and the ſecond veſſel take half of them from the firſt : but 
that no veſſel ſhall be obliged to take 2 of the loading of a 
veſſel ſhipwreck'd : that what effects of a ſhipwreck'd veſſel, 
which are abſolutely relinquiſhed, another captain ſhall find, 
and take up, upon his arrival in Holland, he ſhall account for 
one half of them to the proprietors of the ſhipwreck'd veſſel, 
clear of all expences : that if the crew deſert a ſhipwreck'd 
veſlel, they ſhall have no claim to any of the effects ſaved ; 
but the whole ſhall go to the proprietor ; but if they be preſent, 
when the effects are ſaved, and aſſiſt therein, they ſhall have 
one fourth thereof: that if a perſon kill a fiſh on the ice, it 
ſhall be reputed his own, ſo long as he leaves any perſon with 
it; but the minute he leaves it, it becomes the due of the firſt 
captain that comes that way ; but that if a fiſh be tied to an 
anchor, or a rope faſtened to the ſhore, it ſhall remain to its 
ficlt proprietor. though he leave it alone: that if any perſon be 
wounded, or lamed in the ſervice, tne commiſſioners of the 
fiſhery undertake to procure him a reaſonable ſatisfaction; to 
which the whole fleet ſhall contribute, 
Beſide this general regulation, which all the captains, pilots, 
and maſters of veſſels are obliged to ſwear to ſee obſerved, 
before they put to ſea; there is alſo a particular one for each 
ſhip's crew, which they are all ſworn to execute, in preſence 
of one of the commiſſioners, who goes aboard every ſhip, to 
receive the oath, | ; 
This regulation is a kind of charter-party, importing, that 
they will attend prayers morning and evening, on pain of an 
amercement, at the diſcretion of the captain : that they will 
not get drunk ; nor draw their knives, on forfeiture of half 
their wages ; nor fight on forfeiture of the whole : that no 
body ſhall lay wagers, on tlie good or ill ſucceſs of the fiſh- 
ing: nor buy, or ſell on theſe conditions, in caſe we take one 
or more fo, on penalty of twenty five florins: that they will 
be contented with the proviſions allowed them ; and that they 
will never light fire, candle, or match, by night or day, with- 
out the captain's leave, on the like penalty. 
After the reading of this regulation, the crew are all called, 
to receive the cuſtomary gratuity before their ſetting out, with 
an aſſurance of another ſum at their return, in proportion to 
the ſucceſs of the fiſhing. 


be captain, on this occaſion, receives from an hundred, to | 


an hundred and fifty florins ; the pilot, from forty, to fixty ; 
each harpineer, from forty to fifty florins ; the other officers, 
from twenty-ſix, to thirty-ſix florins ; the elder ſailors twenty; 
and the younger twelve. 

The fleet, which conſiſts moſtly of fluyts,, from two, to 
three hundred tuns, and from thirty-five men to forty one, 
uſually ſets ſail about the beginning of April, and takes its 
courſe by the iſles of Iceland, from 60 to 61 degrees lati- 
tude; after which, leaving them to the welt, it ſteers north- 
ward, through 73, 74, and 75 deg. of lat. where they begin 
to find the ice. 

It is through theſe huge heaps of ice, wherewith the whole 
quarter is filled, that they firſt begin to ſpy the whales; and 
there moſt of the veſſels fix their abode for the fiſhing.----But, 
as the fiſh are larger and fatter, the further north you go ; 


| 
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ſome captains will venture as far as 80. or 82 deg. of north lat: 
Each veſſel of three hundred tuns has ſix ſhaloops ; and each 


ſhaloop ſix harpineers, with five ſeamen, to row it. To 
every ſhaloop there are ſeven lines, of three inches circumte- 
rence; five of them in the hind- part of the veſſel, and two 
behind. The hind lines together make fix hundred fathoms, 
and with the addition of the othef two, eight hundred and 
eighty. If the whale dive deeper, or run further underneath 
5 ice, the line muſt be cut, leſt the ſhaloop be drawn after 


The inſtrument, wherewith the execution is done, is a harping 
iron, or jayelin, five or fix foot long, pointed with ſteel, in a 
triangular ſhape, like the barb of an arrow. | 
The harpineer, upon fight of the fiſh, from one end of the 
ſhaloop, where he is placed, flings the harping iron with all 
his might againſt the whale's back ; and if he be ſo happy asto 
make it penetrate the skin and fat, into the fleſh, he lers go a 
ſtring fa ened to the harping iron, at the end whereof is a dry 
gourd, which ſwimming on the water, diſcovers whereabout 
the whale is; who, the minute he is ſtruck, plunges to the 
bottom: See HAarPinG-IRroN. 
If the whale return to breathe in the air, the harpineer takes 
occaſion to give him a freſh wound; till, fainting by the 1oſs 
of blood, the men have an opportunity of approaching him ; 
and thruſting a long ſteeled lance under his gills into his breaſt, 
and through the inteltines, which diſpatches him: and when 
the carcaſs begins to float, they cut off the fins and tail ; and 
1 a rope to the place where the tail was, ſwim to the veſ- 
el, where he is taken in. See HARPINEER. . 
When they have got their quota of whales, they begin totake 
the blubber, or fat, and the fins, or whale-bone: 
In order to this, the whale is hoiſted over-board, and kept ſuſ- 
pended above the water, by two ropes, the one tied around his 
neck, the other about his tail; and under the carcaſs are two 
ſhaloops, placed to receive what may chance to drop. 
This done, three or four men go down upon the whale, with 
a kind of calkers, or irons on their feet, to prevent their ſlip- 
ping. They begin to open him on the fide, and proceed down- 
wards the belly; cutting off all the lard or fat, in pieces of 
about three foot broad, and eight long : beſide the fat on the 


ſides, they likewiſe cut off that of the throat, and the under 


lip, leaving all the lean behind.----They next proceed to the 
whale-bone, which they cut off with a hatchet, made for the 
purpoſe, from the upper jaw of the fiſh, and make it up in 
packets, See Fin. The fat and bone thus procured; what 
remains of the whale, they leave for the bears, who arey ery 
fond of it, 4 | 
In proportion as the large pieces of fat are cut off, the reſt of 
the crew are employed in flicing them ſmaller, and picking 
out all the lean. When this is prepared, they ſtow it under 
the deck, where it lies, till the fat of all the whales is on 
board: then, cutting it (till ſmaller, they put it up in tubs, in 
the hold, or bottom of the veſſel, cramming them very full 
and cloſe. 
Nothing now remains, but to fail homewards; where the 
fat is to be boiled, and melted down into train oil. See 
HALE, 


Produce of one year's whale Fi$HERY.----To ſtate the produce, 


we make choice of the fiſhery of 1697, as being the greateſt, 
and moſt fortunate that ever was known: to which we ſhall 
add that of the preſent year. 

In the year 1697, there were an hundred ninety eight veſlels 
of divers nations; whereof an hundred twenty-nine were 
Dutch; forty-ſeven Hamburghers ; two Swediſh; four Da- 
— twelye of Bremen; two of Embden; and one of Lu- 

ck. 

In the preſent year 1725, there were two hundred and twenty- 
ſix veſſels; whereof one hundred and forty- four were Dutch; 
twelve Engliſh ; forty-three Hamburghers ; twenty- three ot 
Bremen; one and twenty of Berghen ; two of Flensburg. 
Their captures each year were as follow: 


In 1697. 


129 Dutch veſſels took - taz whales, 
47 Hamburghets = - + 449 
> Swedes; „ 183 
4.000055 ˙t.. 20 6 4: 4.4 ob 
12 Bremen - - - < 96 
2 Embden „ r i ire 
1 Labe k 1 


— — 


In all, 197 veſſels tod 1968 


In 1725. 


144 Dutch veſſels took 248 whales 
12 Engliſh - - +=. 251 
43 Hamburghers - =- 46 
23 Bremen 29 
2 Berghen.- - - + -< 00 
2 Flensburg 0 
In all, 326 veſſels took 349 The 
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The Dutch captures in 1697, produced 41344 puncheons of 
The Hamburghers - -—-_. — - 16414 (blubber 
The Swedes = 


pn bin 1 
DU ono > "Oe 
The Bremeners s 3790 
The Embdeners = - - - 28 


The Engliſh captures in 1725, produced 1000 puncheons of 


blubber, and 20 tuns of whale-bone. | 


Now, eſtimating the puncheon of blubber at thirty florins 
Dutch, or 2 /. 15s. Engliſh, the currant price in the year 1697, 
the total produce of che year's fiſhing amounts to 175521 J. 
195. ſterling. As to fins, or whale-bones, ſetting them at 
two thouſand weight per whale ; and an hundred weight at 
J. 47. they will yield 1712331. which added to the former 
um, amounts to 3457547. 10s. Whereof, the ſhare belong- 
ing to the Dutch, was 2287371. 
Oa the ſame footing might the produce of the fiſhery of the 
preſent year be eaſily (tated. It will come far ſhort of that of 
1697 ; which indeed vaſtly tranſcends what has ever been 
known: each veſſel, taking one with another, caught that 
year ten whales ;, and the preſent year only one whale 5 ; 
though the Engliſh, more happy than the reſt, caught above 
two a-piece. But it may be added, that the whales of the 
preſent year being larger and fatter than thoſe of 1697, pro- 
daced one with another forty puncheons of blubber ; and choſe 
others only thirty-three puncheons. 


FISH-GARTH, according to Skinner, ſignifies an engine to 


take ſiſh; but it ſhould rather ſeem to denote the dam or wear 
in a river, where theſe engines are laid and uſed. | 


FISH-GLUE. See the article IcuTHYoOcCoOLLA. 
FISHING, the act, or art of catching % See Frsn. 


Fiſhing is diſtinguiſhed, with regard to its jnſtrament, into that 
performed with the net, for fiſh that go in ſhoals ; and that 
with the hook, for ſolitary fiſh: Which latter is properly call- 
ed anzling. See ANGLING. a 

Fiſhing again, is diſtinguiſhed, with regard to its object, into that 
performed in ſalt- water; and that in freſh. The firſt practiſed 
for whales, herring, cod, ſalmon, pearls, mackarel, and other 
ſea-fiſh. See FrSHEKyY. The latter practiſed for pike, trout, 
carp, tench, perch, dace, eels, &&c. 

The inſtruments principally uſed in angling, or fiſhing with the 
hook, are the rod, line, hook, and fly. See FISHING-xod, 


 FisH1NG-hook, FISHING-Hy, &c. 


The points on which the art of fiſbing chiefly turns, are the 
proper ſeaſon, -place, bait, and manner of application. What 
relates to each hereof, we ſhall here entertain rhe reader 
withal, in the ſeveral kinds of fig, chiefly practiſed among 


us. 
Carp FiSHING.---The carp is generally held the queen of freſh- 


water fiſh. It is exceedingly ſubtle, and of all others, the eel 


only excepted, lives longeſt. out of water. Mr. Ray aſſures 


us, that in Holland they have a ſpeedy way of fattening them, 
by hanging them up in a net in a cellar, and feeding them 
with white bread and milk. They breed ſeveral times in one 
year; for which reaſon we ſeldom meet with male or female, 
without eicher milt or ſpawn. Their natural place is a pond ; 
in running waters they rarely, if ever, breed. To make them 
fat and large, it is a good way, when the pond is low, in A- 

til, to rake all the ſides thereof with an iron rake, and ſow 

ay-ſceds thereon. By autumn there will be a crop of graſs ; 
which coming to be overflowed, as the pond riſes, will be a 
fine feeding place for them. | 


A world of patience is required to angle for carp, on account | 


of their incredible policy. They always chuſe to lie in the 
deepeſt places: They ſeldom bite in cold weather ; and in hor, 
a man cannot be too early, or too late for them. When they 
do bite, there is no fear of the hold. The baits are, the red- 
worm, in March; the cadew, in June; and the graſhopper in 
July, Auguſt, and September. Proper paſtes may alſo be 
prepared for him; as honey and ſugar wrought together, and 
thrown in pieces into the water, ſome hours before you begin 


to angle. Honey and white crumbs of bread mixed together 
do alſo make a good paſte. 


Chub F1SHING.----The chevis or chab, is a freſh-water fiſh, 


with a large head. It ſpawns in March, and is very ftrong, 
— 4 inactive; yielding in a very little time, after he is 
ſtruck; and the larger he is, the quieter. His bait is any 
kind of worm, or fly, particularly the large yellow moth; 
alſo grain, cheeſe, the pith in the bone of an ox's back, c. 
He affects a large bait, and variety of them at the ſamehook. 
Early in the morning angle for him with ſnails; but in the 
heat of the day chuſe ſome other bait ; and in the afternoon 
fiſh tor him at ground, or fly, 


Dace, and Dare F1$SHING.----The dace and dare, bearing a 


hear reſemblance to each other, in kind, ſize, goodneſs, 
feeding, cunning, &c. we join them together. They bite 
at any fly, but eſpecially the ſtone cadew fly, or May fly, 
the latter end of April, and moſt part of May; and the ant 
fly in June, July, Auguſt, &c. They rarely refuſe a fly a- 
top of the water, in a warm day ; but when you fiſh un- 
der water for them, it is beſt to be within a handful of the 
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ground. To catch dace in winter, the bait is a white w 
with a large red head, 2 after the plough in n 


ſandy grounds. 
mended for dace. 6 
Eel FisH1XG.---The eel is a freſh water fiſh, much in 
ſerpent : Naturaliſts have long been divided, as to the 
ner how it is produced; whether by generation, or "og 
tion, aa worms are; or by certain glutinous dew d 4 
which, falling in May and June on the banks of. ſome pond; 
and rivers, are by the heat of the ſun turned into cels. Thi 
is certain, that there is not the leaſt appearance of ſex or Fu 
rence therein. Abr. Mylius, in a treatiſe of he origin - 
animals, deſcribes a method of producing them by ar; 10. 
ſays, that if you cut up two tarts, covered with May 
and lay one on the other, the graſſy fide inwards, and * 
expoſe them to the heat of the ſun, on the banks of a — 
in a few hours time there will ſpring from them an inffnite 
22 of eels.----The kinds of eels are various: ſome 5 
uce them to four; the filver cel; a greeniſh, called t 
grey eel ; a blackiſh eel, with a broad flat head; and an eel 
with reddiſh fins. The firlt is allowed to generate; It i v. 
viparous, and the young, when it comes from the female, i; 
no bigger than a ſmall needle. See GEXERATIOx. 
The filver eel may be caught with divers baits ; particular! 
powdered beef, garden- worms, or lobs, minnows, hen's gut, 
fiſh, garbage, c. But as they hide themſelves in winterin the 
mud, without ſtirring out for fix months, and in the ſummer 
take no delight to be abroad in the day, the moſt proper time 
to take them, js in the night, by CN line to the bank- 
fide, with a laying hook in the water. a line may de 
thrown at large with good ſtore of hooks baited, and plumb. 
ed, with a float, to diſcover where the liue lies, in the mor- 
ning. The roach does here well for à bait, the hook bei 
laid in his mouth. Another uſual way of catching eel; 
called ſnigling, is performed in the day-time, by taking 3 
ſtrong line, or hook baited with a lob, or garden- worm, and 
reſorting to ſuch holes and places, as eels uſe to abſcond in, 
near mills, wears, or flood- gates; where, the bait being gent- 
ly put into the hole, by help of a clett ſtick, the ee/ will cer- 
tainly bite.----Bobbing for eels is another method: In order 
to this, ſcour ſome large lobs, and with a needle run a twiſted 
filk through them, from end to end, taking ſo many as may 
be wrapped a dozen times round a board. Tie them faſt with 
the two ends of the ſilk, that they may hang in ſo many 
links. This done, faſten all to a ſtrong cord, and about an 
handful and a half above the worms fix a plummet, three quar- 
ters of a pound weight ; and make the cord faſt to a 
ſtrong pole: Fiſhing with theſe in muddy water, the eels 
will bite haſtily at the bait. When you think they have ſwal- 
lowed it, gently draw up the line, and bring them aſhore as 
ſoon as may be.----Others uſe an ee ſpear, with three or four 


— or jagged teeth, which they ſtrike at random into the 
mu 


Flounder F1$HING.------The founder is a flat ſea or river fiſh ; 
caught in April, May, June, and July, in any time of the 
day; in a ſwift ſtream, and ſometimes alſo in the (till deep. 
The beſt bait is red worms, waſps, and gentles. 

Gudgeon FISHING.---The gudgeon is a ſmall fiſh, of a very de- 
licious taſte. It ſpawns three or four times in the ſummer ſea- 
ſon, and feeds in ſtreams, and on gravel; lighting all kind of 
flies: But is eaſily taken with a ſmall red worm, fiſbing near 
the ground; and being a leather-mouthed fiſh, will not eaſily 
be off the hook, when ſtruck. The gadgeon may either be 
fiſhed for with a float, the hook being on the ground; or by 
hand, with a running line on the ground, without cork, or 
float, He will bite well at waſps, gentles, and codbaits; and 
one may even fiſh him with two or three hooks at the ſame 
time; which makes good ſport. When you angle for guage- 
ons, ſtir up the ſand or gravel with a long pole, which will 
make them gather to the place, and bite the faſter. - *_ 

Pearch or Perch FisninG.---The Pearch or Perch is hook- 
back'd, not unlike a hog; armed with ſtiff griſtles, and his 
ſides with dry thick ſcales: He is voracious, and will venture 
on his own kind; even with greater courage than the pike. 
He ſeldom grows above two foot long: He ſpawns in Febru- 
ary, or March; and bites beſt when the ſpring is far ſpent. 
The proper baits are, the brandling, minnow, and ſinall frog; 
as alſo the lob- worm, bob, oak-worm, gentle, waſp, and cod- 
bait. The minnow yields the beſt ſport, which is to be alive, 
and ſtuck on the hook through the upper lip, or back 1 
and kept ſwimming about mid-water. If the frog be uled, 
he is to be faſtened to the hook by the skin of his leg. 92 
the fiſh bites, as he is none of the leather · mouthed _— 
muſt have time to pouch his bait. The beſt place to 
for him, is in the turning of the water eddy, in a good grave 
botrom. he freſh 

Pike FIS HIN G. -The pike is reputed the tyrant of the — 
waters: By the common conſent of naturaliſts, ad ol 
longeſt lived of all fiſhes, The larger he is foung im, 
coarſer the food; and ſo vice verſa. This fiſh never: wims 
in ſhoals, but alway fingle; being very rapacious, an uo 
ing even on his own kind, He ſpawns in 3 


he noſtrums for roaches are alſo * 


ſhape of a 
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March. The beſt ſort is in rivers : The worſt in meres and 
nds. His ordinary food is pickeral-weed, frogs, and what 
ſh he can lay hold on. 
There are two ways of fiſhing for the pike; by the ledger- 
þait, and the walk:ng-batt. 19. The ledger-bait is that fix- 
d in one certain place; and which the angler may leave be- 
bind him. Of this kind, the belt is ſome living bait, as a 
dace, roach, gudgeon, or ſome living frog. To apply it, it 
a fiſh, ſtick the hook through his upper lip; then faſtening it 
to a ſtrong line, ten or twelve yards long, tie the other end ot 
the line to ſome ſtake on the ground, or bough of a tree, 
near the pile uſual haunt; letting the line paſs over the fork 
of a ſtick, placed for the purpoſe, ſuſpending the hook, and 
about a yard of the line 1n the water; but ſo, as that when 
the pike bites, the fork may give way, and let him have line 
enough to his hold and paunch. It the bait be a frog, the 
arming wire is to be put in at his mouth, and out at his gills, 
and one of the legs to be ſtirched, or tied over the upper joint 
of the wire.---29. The walking-bait is that which the fiſher 
caſts in, and conducts with a rod, &c. This is performed 
by a troll, with a winch to wind it up withal. At thetop of 
the tod is to be placed a ring for the line to be run through. 
The line for two yards, and a quarter next the hook, to be 
of filk double, and armed with wire, the length of ſeven 
inches : on the ſhank of the hook is to be faſtened a ſmooth 
piece of lead, ſo as to fink the fiſh bait, which is to be a gud- 
geon, with its head downwards. Thus diſpoſed, the bait to 
be caſt up, and down; and if you feel the fiſh at the hook 
give him length enough, to run away with the bait, an 
paunch it: Then ſtrike him wich aſinart jerk. To fiſh with a 
dead bait, uſe a minnow, yellow frog, dace, or toach, anoin- 
ted in gum of jey, diſſolved in oil of ſpike; and caſt it where 
the vile ſrequents. After it has lain a little while at the bot- 
tom, draw it up to the top, and ſo up the ſtream, and you 
will quickly perceive a pe in earneſt purſuit thereof. The 
6 bites belt about three in the afternoon, in clear water, with 
a gentle gale, from the middle of ſummer, to the end of au- 
tumn; but in winter all day long; and in the ſpring he bites 
beſt carly in the morning, and late at night.--- Another mcthod 
of fiſhing for pike. See under HuxinG. 

Roach F1SHING.--- The roach, or rochet is no delicate, but a very 
ſilly fiſh. Thoſe in rivers are more valued, than thoſe in 
ponds ; though the Jatter are much the larger. They ſpawn 
about the middle of May. 

To angle for this fiſh in April, cads or worms are proper 
baits; ſo are ſmall white ſnails or flies in ſummer. The bait 
3s always to be under water; for the fiſh will not bite a- top. 
Others uſe a May fly, in that ſeaſon, with good ſucceſs. In 
autumn a paſte muſt be uſed, made of the crumb of white 
bread, moulded with a little water, laboured with the hands 
into a tough paſte, and coloured, not very deep, with red- 
lead. In winter, gentles are the beſt bait.----Sprouted malt; 
the young brood of waſps, and bees, dipt in blood; and the 
thick blood of ſheep, half dried, are noſtrums in this ſort of 
ny. 

Ws ams be tench is a fine freſh- water fiſh, having 
very ſmall ſcales, but large, ſmooth fins, with a red circle a- 
bout the eyes, and a little barb hanging at each corner of the 
mouth. Is takes more delight among weeds in ponds, than 
in clear rivers; and covets to feed in foul water. His ſlime 
is ſaid to have a healing quality for wounded fiſh ; upon which 
he is commonly called the fiſhes phyſician. When the carp, 
pike, &c. are ſick, they find relief by rubbing themſelves a- 

ainſt the tench. | 

he ſeaſon for catching this fiſh, is in June, July, and Au- 
guſt, very early, and late, or even all night, in the ſtill part of 
rivers, His bait is a large red worm, at which he bites very 
eagerly, if firſtdipt in tar. He alſo delights in all ſort of paſtes, 
made up of ſtrong ſcented oils, or with tar: or a paſte of 
brown bread, and honey. Nor does he refuſe the cad-worm, 
lob-worm, flag-worm, green gentle, cod-bait, or ſoft boiled 
bread grain, 

Trout Fi$891NG.---The troxt is a delicious freſh-water fiſh, ſpeck- 
led with red and yellow; coming in, and going out of ſeaſon 
with the buck, and ſpawning in the cold months of October 
and November ; whereas all the other ſpecies ſpawn in hot 
ſummer weather. There are divers kinds of this fiſh, all va- 
Juable; but the beſt are the red and yellow zroxts ; and of theſe 
the female, diſtinguiſhed by a leſs head and deeper body, is pre- 
tered. They areknown to be in ſeaſon, by their large backs; 
which may ſerve as a rule for other fiſh. All winter long they 
are ſick, lean, and unwholeſome, and frequently louſy. As 
the ſpring comes on, deſerting the ſtill, deep waters, they re- 
pair to the gravelly ground, againſt which they continue to 
tub, till they have got rid of their lice, which are a kind of 
worms, with large heads. From that time they delight to be 
in the ſharp ſtreams, and ſuch as are ſwift ; where they lie in 
Walt for minows and May flies. At the latter end of May 
they are intheir prime. 

he uſual baits whereby the rrout is catched, are the worm, 
minnow, and fly, either natural, or artificial. The proper 


TE are the brandling, lob-worm, carth-worm, dung- 
91. 1. 


F 18 


worm, and maggot, or gentle, eſpecially the two fitſt: but 
whatever worms are uſed, they are the butter for keeping, 
which is to be done in an earthen pot, with mol; frequently 
changed. For the minnow, flip the hook thr ongh hismouth, 
and the point and beard out of the tail, fo as it may lie almolt 
[trait on the hook. Then try agaialt the ſtream, whether it will 
turn. In detect of a minnow, a ſmall loach may ſerve the 
turn; orfor want of either, an artificial one may be made of 
cloth, bythe lite, which is found every whit as good a bait as 
the natural one, | 


For fiſp1g with flies, either natural or artificial. See Fis11xG 


V. 
FisHING-FLy, a bait uſed in angling for divers kinds of fiſh. Sce 


Fisn, and FisnixG. 

The fly, is either natural or artificial. 

Natural flies are innumerable; The more uſual on this occa- 
ſion are the dun- y, the ſtone or May-fly, the rea-fiy, the moor- 
fly, the 7awmny-fly, the vine iy, the Helly, the cloudy and 
blackiſh-fly, tlie Mor-fly : allo caterpillars, canker-flies, bear- 
flies, &c. all which appear ſooner or later, according to the 
torwarducſs or back wardneſs of the ſpring.-----1'0 know the 
particular fly the fiſh molt covets, when you come in the 
morning to the river ſide, beat the buſhes with vour rod, and 
take up what variety you can of all ſorts of fes; try then 
all, and you will quickly know which are in the greatell et- 
teem : Not but that fiſh will ſometimes change their ; but 
It is only when they have glutted themſelves therewith. * 
There are two ways to i with natural Hen, either on the 
ſurface of the water, or alittle underneath it. 

In angling for chevin, roach, or dace, move not your natural 
Ay ſwittly, when you ſee the fiſh make at it; but rather let it 
glide freely towards him with the ſlream: But it it be in a ſtill 
and flow water, draw the fly lowly tideways by him, which 
will make him eagerly 2 N 

The artificial fly, is ſeldom uſed but in bluſtering weather, 
when the waters are ſo troubled by the winds, that the natutal 
Ay cannot be ſeen, nor reſt upon them. 

Of this artificial h, there are reckoned no leſs than twelve 
ſorts; of which theſe are the principal. 

1. The dun- Hy, in March, made of dun wool, and the fea- 
thers of a partridge wing. 2. A dxx-fly made ot black wool, 
and the feathers of a black drake ; the body made of the firſt ; 
and the wings of the latter. 3. The ſtone-Hy, in April, the 
body made of black wool, dyed yellow under the wings, and 
tail. 4. The raddy-fly, in the beginning of May; the body 
made of red wool, and bound about with black ſilk, with 
the feathers of a black capon, which hang dang ling on his ſides, 
next his tail. 5. The ye/low, or greeniſh fly, in June, the bo- 
dy made of black wool, with a yellow liſt ou either ſide, and 
the wings taken off the wings of a buzzard, bound with black 
broken hemp. 6. The mooriſb-fHy; the body made of duskiſh 
wool, and the wings with the blackiſh mail of a drake. 7. 
Tawny-fly, till the middle of June; the body made of tawny 
wool, the wings made contrary one againſt the other, ot the 
whitiſh mail of a white drake. 8. The waſp-fly, in july; the 
body made of black wool, caſt about with yellow ſilk, and 
the wings of drakes feathers. 9. The ee, in the middle 
of July; the body made of greeniſh wool, caſt about with 
the feathers of a peacock's tail, and the wings made of buz- 
zards wings. 10. The drake-fly, in Augult ; the body made of 
black wool, caſt about with black ſilk, his wings of the mail 
of ablack drake, with a black head. 

The belt rules for artificial fly-iſping, are 

19. To fiſh in a river ſomewhat diſturbed with rain; or in a 
cloudy day, when the waters are moved by a gentle breeze: 
The ſouth-wind is beſt ; and if the wind blow high, yet not 
ſo, but that you may conveniently guard your tackle, the fiſh 
will riſe in plain deeps; but if the wind be ſmall, the belt an- 


gling is in ſwift ſtreams. 


29. Keep as far from the water- ſide as may be; fiſh down the 
ſtream, with the ſun at your back, and touch not the water 
with your line. 

3. Ever angle in clear rivers, with a ſmall #y, and flender 
wings; but in muddy places uſe larger. 
4%. When, after rain, the water becomes browniſh, uſe an 
orange fly; in a clear day, a light coloured fly ; a dark fly for 
dark waters, &c. 

0 Let the line be twice as long as the rod, unleſs the river 
de incumbered with wood. 
69. For every ſort of fly, have ſeveral of the ſame, differing 
in colour, to ſuit with the different complexions ot ſeveral 
waters and weathers. : 

70. Have a nimble eye, and active hand, to ſtrike preſent!y 
with the riſing of the fiſh; or elſe he will be apt to ſpew out 
the hook. : 
$9. Let the fly fall firſt into the water, and not the line, 
which will ſcare the fiſh. 
99. In flow rivers, or (till places, caſt the fly croſs over the 
river, and let it fink a little in tne Water, and draw it gently bach 
withthe current. DT ; 
Salmon flies ſhould be made with their wings ſtanding one 
behind the other, whethe: . or ſour. That fith delights 
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ner how it is produced; whether by ge | 


the 
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de them to four; rhe filver ee; a enifh, cal 

broad E and in eel 
with „ The firſt is allowed to generate: It jg y;. 
viparous, and the young, when it comes from the ; 
no bigger than a- ſmall needle. | See GENERA Tow 
The þlvey eel may be caught with divers baits 


mud, without ſtirring out for fix months, and in the ſi 


to tale they the night, by faſtening a line to the but. 
fide, with a g hook in the water. 2 line” may de 
thrown at large Wü good ſtore of books baited, and plumb- 
ed, with a float, to Afcover where the live- lies, in the mor. 
1 The roach does here well for 4 


bair, the hook he; 
in his mouth. Another uſual way of catching eels, 


F 


called /nigling, is! performed in the 'day-time, by taking « 


ſtrong line, or baited witlfa lob, or garden-w 


4 


near mills, wears, or flood-gates; where, the bait being > 
ly put into the hole, by help of à cleft ſtick, the eel wil cer- 
tainly bite.----Bobbing for eels i another method: In order 


to this, ſcour ſome large lobs, and with a needle run a twiſted 
ilk through them, from end to end, taking ſo many as 
de wrapped a dozen times round a board. Tie them fall 
the two ends of the filk, that they may hang in ſo mary 


links. This done, faſten all to a/ ſtrong cord, and about 
Mk. and a half abovethe worms fix a —5 three mag 
ters of à pound weight; and make the cord faſt to x 


ſtrong pole: Fiſhing with theſe in muddy water, the eel 


wh! haſtily at the bait. When you think they have ſwil- 
lowed it, gently draw up the line, and bring them aſhore a; 
| 1 ----Others uſe an eel ſpear, with three or four 
forks, of es teeth, which they ſtrike at random into the 


Flounder FI Sund. -The A is a flat ea or river fiſh : 


caught in April, May, June, and July, in any time of the 


day; in a ſwift ſtream, and ſometimes alſo in the ſtill deep. 


The beſt bait is red worms, waſps, and gentles. 


Gudgeon FrgninG.---The ee is a ſmall fiſh, of a very de- 


licious taſte. It ſpawns or four times in the ſummer ſes- 
ſon, and feeds in ſtreams, and dn gravel ; fighting all kind o 
flies: But is 2 with a ſmall red worm, fiſhing near 
| ing a leather-mouthed fiſh, will not eafily 
be off the hook, when ſtruck. The xedecon may either 


thour cork 
codbaits 


w 
float, He will bite well at spa, gentles, and ; and 


back'd, not unlike a hoꝶ; armed with" tiff griſtles, and his 


 fides with dry thick ſcales : He is voracious, and will venture 


on his' own kind; even with greater courage than the pike. 


Fe ſeldom grows above two foot long: He ſpawns in Febru- 
| Tix proper bi and bites beſt when the ſpring is far 
. 
4s Ms oh 


daily ire, the brandling 1 final frog; 
r baits} e br „ minno w, ; 
worm, bob, oak-worm, gentle, waſp, 2 


ba r 8 — 

and ſtuck on the hook Hhton upper lip, or 

- | and kept ſwimmin aboug ae e, If che frog be uſed, 

be is to be faſlened 40 the ik by the skin of his leg. Wes 
e Ich bires, as be is note of 'the Teather-mouthed kind, 

muff have time 


back fin, 


to pouch his. bait: The beſt place to fiſh 
by of the” wer eddy, in « good grove 


waters: By the common couſent of naturaliſts, he is the 


Tongelt "lived 'of ail fiſhes, The larger he is found, thc 
| coarſer the fond} and l des den 8 ſovits 


| © in moals, but alway fingle; being very rapacious, and pre)” 
ning even on his own Kind, I ſpawns in Fc. 


Se Vol. 1. 


March. The beſt ſort is in tivers: The worſt in meres and 


nds. His ordinary food is pickeral-weed, frogs, and what 
fſh he can lay hold on. 


There are two ways of fiſhing for the pike; by the ledger- | 


bait, and the walting- bait. 19. The edger-bait is that fix- 
ed in one certain place; and which the angler may leave be- 
hind him. Of this kind, the beſt is ſome living bait, as a 
dace, roach, gudgeon, or ſome living frog. To apply ic, if 
a fiſh, ſtick the hook through his upper lip ; then faſtening it 
to a ſtrong line, ten or twelve yards long, tie the other end ot 
the line to ſome ſtake on the ground, or bough of a tree, 
near the pile uſual haunt; letting the line paſs over the fork 
of a ſtick, placed for the purpoſe, ſuſpending the hook, and 
about a yard of the line in the water; but ſo, as that when 
the pike bires, the fork may give way, and let him have line 
enough to his hold and paunch. If the bait be a frog, the 
arming Wire is to be put in at his mouth, and out at his gills, 


and one of the legs to be ſtitched, or tied over the upper joint | 


of the wire. 20. The walking-bait is that which the fiſher 


caſts in, and condutts with a rod, c. This is performed 
by a troll, with a winch to wind it up withal. At the top of 
the rod is to be placed a ring for the line to be run through. 
The line for two yards, and a quarter next the hook, to be 
of filk double, and armed with wire, the length of ſeven 
inches : on the ſhank of the hook is to be faſtened a ſmooth 

jece of lead, ſo as to fink the fiſh bait, which is to be a gud- 
geon, with its head downwards. Thus diſpoſed, the bait to 
be caſt up, and down; and if you feel the fiſh at the hook 
give him length enough, to run away with the bait, and 
paunch it : Then {trike him with a ſmart jerk.--To fiſh with a 
dead bait, uſe a minnow, yellow frog, dace, ortoach, anoin- 
ted in gum of jey, diſſolved in oil of ſpike; and caſt it where 
the al ſrequents. After it has lain a little while at the bot- 
tom, draw it up to the top, and ſo up the ſtream, and you 
will quickly perceive a pike in earneſt purſuit thereof. The 
fiſh bites beſt about three in the afternoon, in clear water, with 


a gentle gale, from the middle of ſummer, to the end of au- 


tumn; but in winter all day long; and in the ſpring he bites 
beſt early in the morning, and late at night. Another method 
of fiſhing for pike. See under HuxinG. 


Roach F18HING.---The roach, or rochet is no delicate, but a very 


filly fiſh. Thoſe in rivers are more valued, than thoſe in 
ponds ; though the latter are much the larger. They ſpawn 


about the middle of May. 


To angle for this fiſh in April, cads or worms are proper 
baits; ſo are ſmall white ſnails or flies in ſummer. The bait 
is always to be under water; for the fiſh will not bite a- top. 
Others uſe a May fly, in that ſeaſon, with good ſucceſs. In 
autumn a paſte muſt be uſed, made of the crumb of white 
bread, moulded with a little water, laboured with the hands 
into a tough paſte, and coloured, not very deep, with red- 
lead. In winter, gentles are the beſt bait.----Sprouted malt; 
the young brood of waſps, and bees, dipt in blood; and the 
thick blood of ſheep, half dried, are noſtrums in this ſort of 
ſhi 


very ſmall ſcales, but large, ſmooth fins, with a red circle a- 
bout the eyes, and a little barb hanging at each corner of the 
mouth. Is takes more delight among weeds in ponds, than 
in clear rivers; and covets to feed in foul water. His ſlime 
is ſaid to have a healing quality for wounded fiſh ; upon which 


he is commonly called the fi he. eue When the carp, 
pike, c. are ſick, they find reli 


by rubbing themſelves a- 
ainſt the tench. 

he ſeaſon for catching this fiſh, is in June, July, and Au- 
guſt, very early, and late, or even all night, in the ſtill part of 
rivers, His bait is a large red worm, at which he bites very 
eagerly, if firſtdipt in tar» He alſo delights in all ſort of paſtes, 
made up of ſtrong ſcented oils, or with tar: or a paſte of 


| brown bread, and honey. Nor does he refuſe the cad-worm, 


lob- worm, flag-worm, green gentle, cod-bait, or ſoft boiled 
bread grain, | 


Trout Fi$81NG.---The tront is a delicious freſh-water fiſh, ſpeck- 


led with red and yellow; coming in, and going out of ſeaſon 
with the buck, and ſpawning in the cold months of October 


and November; whereas all the other ſpecies ſpawn in hot 


ſummer weather. There are divers kinds of this fiſh, all va- 
Juable; but the beſt are the red and yellow trouts; and of theſe 


the female, diſtinguiſhed by a leſs head and deeper body, is pre- 


ferred. They are known to be in ſeaſon, by their large backs; 
which may ſerve as a rule for other fiſh. All winter long they 
are ſick, lean, and unwholeſome, and frequently louſy. As 


de ſpring comes on, deſerting the ſtill, deep waters, they re- 


pair to the gravelly ground, againſt which they continue to 
rub, till they have got rid of their lice, which are a kind of 
worms, with large heads. From that time they delight to be 
in the ſharp ſtreams, and ſuch as are ſwift ; where they lie in 
Wait for minows and May flies. At the latter end of May 
they are in their prime. ' 

he uſual baits whereby the ron is carched, are the worm, 
minnow, and fly, either natural, or artificial. The proper 
worms are the brandling, lob-worm, earth-worm, dung- 


uy. 
ench — he zench is a fine freſh-water fiſh, having | 


FIS 


worm, and maggot, or gentle, eſpecially the two firſt : but 
whatever worms are uſed, they are the better for keeping; 
which is to be done in an earthen pot, with moſs frequently 
changed. For the minnow, flip the hook thr ough hismourh, 
and the point and beard out of the tail, ſo as it may lie almolt 
{trait on the hook. Then try againſt the ſtream, whether it will 
turn. In defect of a minnow, a ſmall loach may ſerve the 
turn; orfor want of either, an artificial one may be made of 
cloth, by the life, which is found every whit as good a bait as 
the natuzal one. ; | 


For fiſv3ng with flies, either natural or artificial. See FisnixG 


V. 
FiSHING-FLy, a bait uſed in angling for divers kinds of fiſh. Sce 
Fisu, and FisnixG. 


The fly, is either natural or artificial. 

Natural flies are innumerable: The more uſual on this occa- 

ſion are the dun- y, the ſtone or May-fly, the red y, the moor- 

Ax, the zawny-fly, the vine- Ny, the jhell-fly, the cloudy and 
| blackiſh-fly, the 25 alſo caterpullars, canker-flies, bear- 


flies, &c. all which appear ſooner or later, according to the 
torwardneſs or back wardneſs of the ſpring.-----T 0 know the 


particular fly the fiſh moſt covets, when you come in the 

morning to the river ſide, beat the buſhes with your rod, and 

take up what variety you can of all ſorts of flies; try them 
all, and Lo will quickly know which are in the greatelt el- 
teem : Not but that fiſh will ſometimes change their fy; but 

it is only when they have glutted themſelves therewith. * 

There are two ways to i with natural fies, either on the 

ſurface of the water, or alittle underneath it. 

In angling for chevin, roach, or dace, move not your natural 
iy ſwiftly, when you ſee the fiſh make at it; but rather let it 
glide freely towards him with the ilream: But if it be in a ſtill 
and flow water, draw the fly flowly ſideways by him, which 

will make him eagerly 2 N 

The artificial fly, is ſeldom uſed but in bluſtering weather, 

when the waters are fo troubled by the winds, that the natural 
| 3 cannot be ſeen, nor reſt upon them. 

Of this artificial fy, there are reckoned no leſs than twelve 
ſorts ; of which theſe are the principal. 

1. The dun- Hy, in March, made of dun wool, and the fea- 


| thers of a partridge wing. 2. A dxx-fly made of black wool, 


and the feathers of ablack drake; the body made of the firſt ; 
and the wings of the latter. 3. The ftone-fly, in April, the 
body made of black wool, dyed yellow under the wings, and 
tail. 4. The raddy-fly, in the beginning of May; the body 
made of red wool, and bound about with black filk, with 
the feathers of a black capon, which hang dangling on his ſides, 
next his tail. 5, The yellow, or greeniſh fly, in June, the bo- 
dy made of black wool, with a yellow liſt on either fide, and 
the wings taken off the wings of a buzzard, bound with black 
broken hemp. 6. The moor:fh-fly; the body made of duskiſh 
wool, and the wings with the blackiſh mail of a drake, 7. 
Tawny:fly, till the middle of June; the body made of tawny 
wool, the wings made contrary one againſt the other, ot the 
whitiſh mail of a white drake. 8, The waſp-fly, in July; the 
body made of black wool, caſt about with yellow filk, and 
the wings of drakes feathers. 9. The fteel-fiy, in the middle 
of July; the body made of greeniſh wool, caſt about with 
the feathers of a peacock's tail, and the wings made of byz- 
zards wings. 10. The drake-fly, in Auguſt ; the body made of 
black wool, caſt about with black ſilk, his wings of the mail 
of ablack drake, with a black head. 

The beſt rules for artificial fy-fiſhing, are, | 

19. To fiſh in a river ſomewhat di urbed with rain; or in a 
cloudy day, when the waters are moved by a gentle breeze: 
The ſouth-wind is beſt ; and if the wind blow high, yet not 
ſo, but that you may conveniently guard your tackle, the fiſh 
will riſe in plain deeps; but if the wind be ſmall, the beſt an- 
gling isin ſwift ſtreams. | 
29 Ko as far from the water-ſide as may be; fiſh down the 
ſtream, with the ſun at your back, - and touch not the water 
with your line. | 

3®. Ever angle in clear rivers, with a ſmall fy, and ſlender 
wings; but in muddy places uſe larger. ELIT: 

49, When, after rain, the water becomes browniſh, uſe an 
orange fly ; in a clear day, a light coloured fy ; a dark fly for 
dark waters, &c. 


o. Let the line be twice as long as the tod, unleſs-the river 
be incumbered with wood. | 

69. For every ſort of fly, have ſeveral of the ſame, differing 
in colour, to ſuit with the different complexions of ſeveral 
waters and weathers. a 

70. Have a nimble eye, and active hand, to ſtrike preſently 
with the riſing of the fiſh; or elſe he will be apt to ſpew out 
the hook. | | 

80. Let the fly fall firſt into the water, and not the line, 
which will ſcare the fiſh, > 

99. In flow tivers, or ſtill places; caſt the fly croſs over the 
river, and let it ſink a little in the water, and draw it gently back 
withthe current. 77 5 
Salmon flies ſhould be made with their wings ſtanding one 
behind the other, 8 _ or four. That fiſh * 
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in the gawdieſt colours that can be; chiefly in the wings, 
which muſt be long, as well as the tail. | 

FrsninG-FLOATS, are little appendages to the line, ſerving to 
keep the hook and bait ſuſpended at the proper depth, to dilco- 
ver when the fiſh has hold of them, c. 

Ot theſe aredivers kinds; ſuch made of Muſcovy duck-quills, 
which are the beſt for ſlow watets; but for ſtrong ſtreams, 
ſound cork, withour flaws or holes, bored through with an 
hot iron, into which is put a quill of a fit proportion, is pre- 
ferable: Pate the cork to a pyramidal form, and grind it ſmooth. 

FisyiNG-Hoox, a little engine, of ſteel wire, of a proper form 
to catch and retain fiſh. 

The fi/ping-hook, in general, ought to be long in the ſhank 

ſomewhat thick in the circumference, the point even, an 

ſtraight ; let the bending bein the ſhank. 

For ſetting the Hh on, uſe ſtrong, but ſmall ſilk, laying the 
hair on the iuſide of your hook; for it it be on the outſide, the 
ſilk will fret and cut it aſunder. 

There are ſeveral ſizes of theſe fimg-hooks, ſome big, ſome 
little, and of theſe ſome have peculiar names; as, 

19. Single hooks. 2”. Double hooks, which have two bendings, 
one contrary to the other. 39. Snappers, or Gorgers, which 
are hooks to whip the artificial fly upon, or to bait with the 
natural fly. 4®. Springers, or ſpring hooks, a kind of double 
hooks, with a ſpring, which flies open, being ſtruck into any 
fiſh, and ſo keeps its mouth open. 

FisS41xG-Rop, a long, flender rod, or wand, to which the line 
is faſtened, tor angling. 

Of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts; as, 

19. A zroller, or trolling rod, which has a ring at the end of 
the red, for the line to go through, when it runs off a reel. 
29. A whipper, or whipping rod, a top-rod, that is weak in 
the middle, and top-heavy, but all ſlender and fine. 3®. A 
dopper, which is a ſtrong rod, and very light. % A ſnapper, 
or ſnap rod, tat is a ſtrong pole, peculiarly uſed for the pike. 
5®. A bottom rod, being the ſame as the dopper, but ſomewhat 
more pliable, 69. A ſaiggling, or proking ſtick; a forked 
ſtick, having a ſhort ſtrong line, with a needle, baited with a 
lob worm: this is only for eels in their holes. See AnG- 
LING, Cc. 

FisHING-VESSELS, or thoſe uſed in the ſeveral fiſheries at ſea, 
or on the coaſts, are the Buſſe, Coble, Cock, Dogger, Driver, 
Eel Boat, Flyboat, Fluit, Hooker, Peter Boat, Smack, Strand 
Boat, Trawler, Trinker, &c. See VESSEL, and BoAT. 

FISH-PONDS, reſervoirs of water, for the breeding, feeding, 
and preſerving of fb. See Fish. 

For fiſb-ponds, it is agreed, thoſe grounds are beſt, which are 
full of ſprings, and apt to be mooriſh : The one breeds them 
well, and the other preſerves them from being ſtolen, 

The ſituation of the pond is alſo to be conſidered, and the 
nature of the currents that fall into it; likewiſe, that it be re- 
freſhed with a little brook, or with the rain-water that falls 
from the adjacent hilly ground. Add, that thoſe ponds, which 
receive the ſtale and dung of horſes, and other cattle, breed the 
largeſt and tatteſt þ/Þ. 

In making the pond, obſerve that the head be at the loweſt part 
of the ground; and that the trench of the flood-gate or ſluice 
have a good ſwift fall, that it may not be too long in emptying. 
If the pond carry fix tout of water, it is enough; but it muſt 
be eight foot deep, to receive the freſhes and rains that ſhould 
fall into it. | 

It would alſo be advantageous to have ſhoals on the ſides for 
the fiſh to ſun themſelves in, and lay their ſpawn on; beſides 
in other places, certain holes, hollow banks, ſhelves, roots of 
trees, iſlands, c. to ſerve as their retiring places. Conſider 
farther, whether your pond be a breeder; if ſo, never expect 
any large carps from thence; the greatneſs of the number of 
ſpawn overſtockingthe pond. 

For large carps a ſtore-pond is ever accounted the beſt; and 
to make abreeding-pond become a ſtore- pond, ſee what quan- 
tity of carps it will contain, Then put in all milters, or all 
ſpawners; whereby in a little time you may have carps that are 
both large, and exceeding fat. Ihus, by putting in but one ſex, 
there is an ĩimpoſſibility of the increaſe of them; yet the roach, 
notwithſtanding this precaution, will multiply. 
Reſerve ſome great waters for the head-quarters of the fiſh, 
whence you may take, or wherein you may put any quantity 
thereof. And be ſure have ſtews and other auxiliary waters, 
ſo as you may convey any part of the ſtock from one to the 
other; to, to loſe no time in the growth of the fiſh, but em- 
ploy the water, as you do 2 land, to the beſt advantage. 
iew the grounds, and find out ſome fall between the hills, as 
near a flat as may be, ſo as to leave a proper current for the wa- 
ter: If therebeany difficulty in judging of ſuch, take an oppor- 
runity, after tome ſudden rain, or the breaking up of a great 
ſnow in winter, and you will plainly ſee which way the ground 
caſts; for the water willtakethe true fall, andrun accordingly. 
The condition of the place muſt determine the quantity of 
ground to be covered with water, For example, we may 
opoſe in all fifteen acres, in three ponds ; or eight acres 
two, and not leſs; And theſe ponds ſhould be placed one 


4 


above another, ſo as the point of the lower may almoſt 

the head or bank of the upper; which contriyance is wk 
beautiful, than advantageous. o leis 
The head, or bank, which by ſtopping the current, is t0 .. 

the water, and ſo make a pond, mult be built with the — 
and earth taken out of the pan, or hollow, day in the Vay 
ground aboye the bank : the ſhape of the pan to be an — 
oval, whereof the flat to come to bank, and the long — 
ter run ſquare from it. : 

FISSURE, FissvRA, in chirurgery, a longitudinal fracture of 
a bone: or, a ſolution of the continuity of a bone, where, 
it is only cloven, or crack'd. See FRacTure. l 
Fiſſures are of two kinds: the one apparent, by the Grech 
called gu. Or zt; and by the Latins, Sciſura : the * 
ſo ſinall, as not to be viſible, called 25e or capita. 
as reſembling a thread. : 
The cauſes of f//zres are falls, leaps, and contuſions of th, 
parts againſt hard bodies. See Boxe, 

Fiſſures, eſpecially in the cranium, either happen on the part 
the ſtroke was given; or on the oppoſite part: that on theg 

poſite part is called counter-fiſſure, or counter-cleft, by the 
Greeks ar] and the Latins, reſonitus. : 
Old men are more ſubject to fiſares, than young ones; b 
reaſon their bones are drier, 129 
Fiſſures are difficult to find; but the eaſieſt cured of all (12. 
tures : though, if they be not known, or be neglected, they 
bring on ulcers, and caties's; and in ſuch caſe become danger. 
ous : ſo that there is frequently a neceſſity of haying recourl: 
to an amputation of the member. | 

The ſigns of a fi/zre of the cranium, are bilious vomitings; 
vertigo's; fluxes of blood at the mouth, or noſe; dumbneſ; 
delirium, c. If there be any iure in the ſcull, the patient 
will feel a pain in the place, upon holding a ſtring between 
his teeth, while the chirurgeon pulls it ſtrongly. 

In ſuch caſes it is frequently neceſſary to perforate the crani. 
um, to give vent tor the blood and ſanies. 

F ISTULA, in the ancient muſic; an inſtrument, of the wind 
kind, reſembling our flute, or flageolet. See FLuTe. 
The principal wind inſtruments of the ancients, are the zibia, 
and ſtula: though how theſe were conſtituted, or wherein 
they differed, or how they were played on, does not appear, All 
we know, is, that the fiſtula was at firſt made of reeds, and 
afterwards of other matters. Some had holes, ſome none; 
ſome again were ſingle pipes; others a combination ol ſeveral; 
witneſs the ſyringa of Pan. See T'1n1a. 

FisTULA, in medicine, a deep, winding, callous, cavernous ulcer, 
with a narrow entrance, but opening thence into a {ſpacious 
bottom; and generally yielding a ſharp, virulent matter. See 
ULcer. 

Fiſtula's differ from ſinus's in this, that the former are callous, 
and the latter not. See Sinvs, 

They attack all parts of the body, without exception ; parti- 
cularly the anus, foramen lachrymale, thorax, &c. The 
general cauſe of fiſtula's, is ſome abſceſs or ulcer, which either 
being inveterate, or having been ill treated, comes to be cal- 
lous; the oritice being at firſt lined or incruſtated therewith, 
and at length the whole ſinus. 

The cure conſiſts, in conſuming the callus, and healing and 
conſolidating the ulcer with cleanſing medicines, and ſarcotics. 
The ancients gave the name f/t#/a to this lort of ulcers, from 
the reſembtance they bear, on account of their depth, to a flute 
or pipe, called by the Latins fiſtula. 

FISTULA i ano, is a fiſtula formed in the anus, or fundament. 
See ANUS. 

Of this ſome authors reckon four kinds, viz. the cecun 
internum, which is open outwards, but not into the rectum: 
the cæcum externum, which has an aperture into the rectum, 
but none outwards: The compleat, which opens both into the 
anus, and the inteſtine : and the cuniculatut, or that with 


ſeveral ſinus's, which diſcharge themſelves into one common 


cavity, which is the fund, -and as it were, reſervoir of chem 
all. 

Others, as Wiſeman, reduce fiſtula's in ano to two claſſes. 
The firſt are thoſe, ariſing from a phyma: theſe are very Pa: 
ful, and difficult to cure; as entering deep amongſt the 1ntet- 
ſtices of the muſcles, and forming various cuniculi, or ſinus . ; 
which, the more remote they are from the anus, the worde 
they be, by reaſon they do not allow of being cut. 

The ſecond owe their origin to an internal hemorrhage, or 
extravaſation between the coats of the rectum ; and have 4 
ſmall perforation, near the circumference of the anus, Whence 
they yield a thin ſanics, or ichor, without pain: they e 
bring on itchings and excoriations; and the orifices at 11g 
become callous, and are ſometimes cloſed, and ſometimes 
open again, 


ule, if they do no harm by the copiouſneſs of the flux, the 


ſtench, or the like accidents, are a benefit to nature, ofa 
rying off cachectic humouts; and ought not to be cur oa 
kept open. The freſh, ſimple fſfuls may be cured . 
danger. 


| : with- 
The chief way is by cutting; where that may be done out 
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dut damage to the muſcle of the anus, which might occaſion 
an involuntary diſcharge of the excrements. 
Cutting is either performed with a thread, or a cutting inſtru- 
ment. 
rururz Lachrymalis, is a fiſtula in the greater canthus of the 
eye; frequently confounded with ægilops. See /E61Loes. 
It is a little deep callous ulcer, in the great caruncle, or the 
place of the glandula lachrymalis. It uſually begins with 
an abſceſs, called anchilops, which in time produces an ulcer, 
called egillops, which afterwards degenerates into a fiſtula. 
When preſſed with the finger, it yields a ſtiaking matter, not 
unlike the yolk of an egg; and the corroſive humour 
finding, or making itſelf a paſſage, there enſues a perpetual 
ooꝛing. 
— the os ethmoides itſelf is corroded, and rendered 


carious by it; in which condition it is ſuppoſed to be only 


curable by an actual cautery : ſometimes it becomes cance- 
rous ; and then, Riverius direQts all medicines to be laid 


aſide. 

The cure of the fiſtula lachrymalis, is wholly external and 

chirurgical ; except that evacuants and mercurials may be 
iven internally; as alſo decoctions of the woods. Some per- 

forte the os naſi, to give room for the matter to be evacuated 
hat way. 

A French chirurgeon, named Anel, has found out a new way, 

2iz. by putting a probe and ſyringe of an inconceivable fine- 

neſs, through the puncta lachrymalia into the ſacculus lachry- 


malis. a » 
FisTULA *, alſo denotes the pipe put into the cup, out of which 
the communicants anciently ſucked the wine. 
* Divifit eccleſtiis cruces, altaria, ſcrinia, — fitulas, Fiſtulas, 
&& ornamenta varia. Flor. Wigorn. Anno 1087. 
FISTULAR, or Fisrurous, is applied by the chirurgeons to 
wounds and ulcers, which degenerate into fiſtula's. 
Care mult be taken, not to leave the ſeton too long in the 
wound, leſt it render it callous and fiſtulout. Dionis: 
FiSTULAR is alſo applied to the leaves of plants, which are 
round and hollow within; as the leaves of onions. 
FisTULAR Flowers, among herbaliſts, are thoſe made up of many 
ſmall, long, hollow flowers, like pipes, See FLowER. 
FIT, in medicine, an acceſs, or paroxyſm. See PARoxySM. 
Fits of eaſy reflexion, and eaſy tranſmiſſion. See REFLEXION, 
TRANSMISSION, LIGHT, CGFc. 
Firs of the mother. See HySTERic Aﬀedion. 
FITCHEE, or FicnhE E, in heraldry, is when the lower 
part of any croſs is ſharpened into a point, fit to fix into the 
round. 
hus, he bears azure, a croſs potent firchee. See Tab. Herald. 


fig. 24. 

The origin hereof, Mackenzy aſcribes to the primitive chriſti- 
ans, who uſed to carry their croſſes with them, where-ever 
they went; and when they ſtopped at any place in a journey, 
fixed them in the ground. 

FITZ, a French term, literally denoting ſox ; ſometimes given 
by way of addition to the natural ſons of the kings of Eng- 
land: as Jams Fitæ- Roy, duke of Grafton, &c. 

FIVE-leaved Graſ?, cinque-foil, in heraldry, is uſed by ſuch as 
would introduce a blazon by herbs and flowers, inſtead of 
metals and colours, to ſignify vert or green. See VERT. 

FIXATION, the act of fixing; or of rendering a thing firm, 
and fixed. Sce FIxXIT , and FIRMNESS. 

FixAriox, is applied in the general to any thing that fixes, and 
binds together what of its own nature is volatile; and enables 
tO ſuſtain the force of fire for ſome conſiderable time. See 

IRE, 
Geber defines fixation an operation whereby a volatile thing, 
i. e. a thing that cannot endure the fire, is rendered capable 
of enduring it. In the general, fixation is the changing of a 
volatile body into a fixed one. See FixT,; 

Fixation, among alchymiſts, denotes a peculiar preparation of 
mercury, whereby it is put in a condition to bear the fire with- 
Out Wee or the hammer without flying, or ſeparating. 

ERC UR. 
The alchymiſts hold, that if they had the true ſecret of fixiy 
mercury, without the addition of any foreign leſs heavy an 
ſolid ingredient, they could make gold, at leaſt ſilver. See 
PHILOSOPHERS Stone. 

Homberg has a long proceſs of many months, to prepare 
an oil from the fæcal matter, or human excrements, which he 
imagined would have fixed mercury into ſilver; but he failed, 

e Fxcar Matter. | 

FIXING Sulphur. See SULPHUR, and METAL. 

[XITY, or FIXEDNESS, in philoſophy, the quality of a body, 
which denominates and renders it fred : or, a property which 
enables it to endure the fire and other violent agents. 

ccording to Chauvin, fixizy conſiſts in this, that the com- 
ponent principles of the body are ſo cloſely united, or cohere 

0 ſtrongly, and are mixed in ſuch proportion, that they 
cannot eaſily be divided either by fire, or any other corro- 
ve menſtruum ; or their integral parts ſeparated, and carried 


Off in v SG 
reſpots, For a body may be faid to be ft in two 


" ®: 


Firſt, when expoſed to the fire, or a corcoſive menſtraum; 
its particles are indeed ſeparated, aud the body rendered fluid: 
but without being reſolved into its fitſt elements: The le- 
cond, when the body ſuſtains the adive force of the fire, or 
menſtruum, without its integral parts being carried off in 
fumes. Each kind of fixity is the reſult of a ſtrong ot ju- 


timate cohefion between the particles of the mixed. See Co- 
HESION, 


FixiTy, or Fixtpxess, in chymiſtry, is in a peculiar manner 


uſed for the affection oppolite to volatility, 5. e. the property 
whereby bodies bear the action of the fire, without being dite 
ſipated in fumes. See VoLATILITY. 

he principal cauſes of fiæity, or the qualifications that con- 
tribute molt to the rendering a body fixed, according to Mr. 
Boyle, are, 1®. That its corpuſcles be ſingly of a Certain 
* bulk, too big and unwieldy to be carried up by 

eat, or buoyed up in the air. See VAPOUR. 29. That they 
have alſo a proper degree of weight, or ſolidity. 3. Thar 
their figure be ſuch as unfits them for evaporation, or tlying 
off, ſome being branched, others hooked, c. ſo that beim: 
entangled with one another, they cannot eaſily be extricated, 
looſened, and ſeparated. To theſe may be added a fourth 
circumſtance, viz. the nearneſs of the particles, and their be- 
ing contiguous in a great many points, or a deal of their ſur- 
face, which produces a ſtronger force of attraction aud cohc- 
ſion. See ATTRACTION, COHESION, &. 


FIXT, or Fix D Bodies, in the general, are thoſe which neither 


the fire, nor any cortoſi ve, has ſuch effect on, as to reduce 

or reſolve them into their component elements, i. e. abſolute- 

ly to deſtroy them. See Bopy. 

Chauvin holds it not ſufficient to denominate a body f1xt, that 

it can withſtand the fire, or any one agent ; but it ſhould 

withſtand all. He contends, that fixity ſhould not be re- 

ſtrained, as it uſually is, to an exemption from evaporation ; 

but from deſtruction, or reſolution into primary elements: in 
which ſenſe, gold, precious ſtones and plaſs, and even ſul- 
phur, and mercury itſelf, are properly fixed bodies; for mer- 
cury and ſulphur retain their nature, notwithſtanding all their 
evaporation. See Mercury. 


FixT, or FIXED Bodies, among chymiſts, are ſuch as bear 


the violence of the fire, without evaporating. See Evaro- 
RATION. 

The chymiſts divide all natural bodies into fixed and volatile, 
i. e. ſuch as bear the utmoſt force of the fire, without diſ- 
ſſpating, or ſpending themſelves in fume, and ſuch as do not. 
See VOLATILE, | 

Of fixed bodies, the principal are gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, 
particularly the diamond, ſalts, e. 

Of all metals, gold and ſilver alone are fixed, i. e. remaining 
a long time expoſed to the moſt intenſe flame, they alone loſe 


nothing of their weight. 


Whence this property ſhould ariſe, is difficult to ſay, If the 


reader is not contented with the cauſes enumerated under Fix- 


ITY, he may add the following one from Boerhaave, viz. the 
homogeneity and equality of their parts. | 
The parts; e. gr. of gold being all homogeneous and equal, 
will equally ſuſtain each other, and leave equal pores between 
them ; through which pores, when fuſed, the fire finding an 
eaſy, equal paſſage, goes off, without carrying any thing of 
the metal with it : or rather, the particles of gold being of 
all others the moſt ſolid, and heavy (as appears from the weight 
of that metal) and of all others the moſt rongly united, or 
bound together (as appears from the immenſe ductility of 
that metal) the force of the fire is not ſufficient to overcome 
ſo powerful a reſiſtance : the ſolidity of the particles, and 
their freedom from air, prevents their being rarefied, or ſet 
further apart; which might leſſen their ſpecific gravity, and 
diminiſh their vis cohæſionis: ſo that what has the chief effect 
in the raiſing of fumes and vapours, »:z. the rarefaction, or 
expanſion of the body, being hete precluded, the metal main- 
tains its natural weight and tendency to the centre. See Ra- 
KEFACTION; and EXPANSION. | 

Mr. Boyle, the Prince of Mirandola, M. Homberg, and o- 
thers, have made numerous experiments, on gold, filyer, Fc, 
to ſee how far their fixity extended, Pure gold, kept in an 
intenſe heat for two months, loſt nothing ſenſible of its 
weight. See Go LD. Silver, under the like circumſtances, 
and in the like time, -loſt one twelfth part of its weight ; 
though Mr. Boyle attributes this to the metal's not being 
fine and pure. See SILVER. See alſo SALT, DiamonD, 


Se. 

Indeed, by the gteat burning glaſſes of Meſſ. T ſchirnhauſen, 
and Villette, the moſt fixed bodies, as gold irſelf, are render- 
ed volatile, and loſe of their weight ; ſo that there is no body 
in all nature abſolutely fixed. See BURNING Glaſs, MikkoR, 


e. | ; 
FIX T Nitre, a preparation of ſalt-petre, made by fuſing it 


in a crucible, and then inflaming it with throwing in 4 
few coals ; and this again and again, til! no more flame 
or detonation ariſe : then letting it cool, they pulveriſe, an 
diſſolve it in vater; and afterwards evaporate it into a fine 
white ſalt; which ſerves to draw the tinctures out of m_ 
. tables. 


FLA 


tadles. This alt, per deliquium, yields, what they call, the 
l:qnor of fixed nitre. Sce NITRE, and SaLr-Petre. 

Fixer Salts, are thoſe extracted or gained from bodies by calci- 
nation and lotion. See SALT. 

They are called fiæt, in that the fire was not able to ſublime 
or raiſe them; as thoſe carried off in the courſe of calcinati- 
on, by the vehemence of the fire, ate called valatile. Sec Vo- 
LATILE, 

The aſhes of all plants yield fixed ſalzs. See Lixivium. 
Chymiſts give the appellation fsxed to certain of their prepara- 
tions, as fiæt nitre, &c. 

FixT Signs of the zodiac, according to ſome, ate the /igns 
Taurus, Leo, Scorpio, and Aquarius. See Star. 

They are ſo called, becauſe the ſun paſſes them teſpectively in 
the middle of each quarter, when that ſeaſon is more ſettled 
and fixed, than under the figs, which begins and ends it. 

FixT Stars are ſuch, as conſtantly retain the ſame poſition, and 
diſtance with reſpe& to each other. See STAR. 

By which they are contra-diſtinguiſhed from erratic or wan- 
G_ ſtars, which are continually ſhifting their ſituation and 
diſtance. 

The fixed ſtars are, what we properly and abſolutely call 
ſtars : the reſt have their peculiar denomination of planet and 
comet. See PLANET, and COMET. 

FLACCIDITY, in medicine, c. a diſorder in the fibres, or 
ſolid parts of the body, oppoſite to rigidity, See FIBRE. 
The too great fAlaccidrty of the parts is cured by cardiacs, ex- 
erciſe, friction, a dry warm air, food, Sc. 

FLAG, a general name, including colours, ſtandards, anci- 
ents, banners, enſigns, c. which authors frequently con- 
found with each other. See CoLouk, STANDARD, BAx- 
NER, c. 

The faſhion of bearing the flags pointed, or triangular, 
which now obtains, Roderic. Toletanus aſſures us, came from 
the Mahometan Arabs, or Saracens, upon their ſeizing of 
Spain ; before which time all the enſigns of war were 
ſquare, ſtretched or extended on croſs pieces of wood, like 
church banners ; on which account they were called in La- 
tin, vexila, q. d. velilla, a veli diminutione, as is remarked 
by Iſidore. wa 

ne pirates of Algiers, and throughout the coaſts of Barba- 
ry, are the only people who bear a hexagonal flag. It is 
gules, charged with a moresk head, coifed with its turban, 
c. though this be expreſly contrary to their law, which 
prohibits the making any image, or repreſentation of a man; 
founded on an opinion, that they who make them, ſhall 
be obliged at the day of judgment to find ſouls for them ; 
and that in defect hereof they ſhall be damned. But this 
portrait is that of Hali, Mahomet's ſon-in-law, to whoſe 
party the Africans all retain ; who ordered that his effigy 
ſhould be expreſſed on their flags and ſtandards, believing 
himſelf ſo formidable to the Chriſtians, that the bare fight of 
his image would carry undoubted victory over them. 5 
clavius. 

FLA is more particularly uſed at ſea, for the colours, ancients, 
ſtandards, c. bore on the top of the maſts of veſſels, to 
notify the quality of the perſon who commands the ſhip, of 
what nation it is, and whether it be equipped for war, or 
trade. See SHIP. 

The admiral, or commander in chief, carries his fag on the 

main-top, or top of the main-maſt. See ADMIRAL. 

The vice-admiral carries his on the fore-top; and the rear- 

admiral his on the mizzen-top, or top of the mizzen-malſt. 

The commanders of ſquadrons bear their flag on the mizzen- 

maſt, when in the body of a fleet : and on the main-maſt, 

when they command a party. Ir ſhould be cleft two thirds 

of its height, and terminate in a point. 

The flags bore on the mizzen, are particularly called gallants. 

See Masr, &c. 

'The flag of the French nation is blue, charged with a white 

croſs, aud the arms of France. 

Beſides the national flag, merchant-ſhips frequently bear 
| lefler flags on the mizzen-maſt, with the arms of the city, 

where the maſter ordinarily reſides; and on the fore- maſt, 

with the arms of the place, where the perſon who freights 

them, lives. 

To hang out the white FLAG, is to ask quarter: or, it ſhews, 
when a veſſel is arrived on a coaſt, that it has no hoſtile 
intention, but comes to trade, or the like.----- The red flag is 
the ſignal of defiance and battle. 

To lower, or ſtrike the FLAG, is to pull it down, or take it in, 
out of reſpect or ſubmifſion, when a weaker party meets a 
more powerful one. See STRIKING. 


By an ordinance of Philip II. king of Spain, 1565, the cap- 


tains are peremptorily commanded to periſh, rather than lower 
the royal flag, when once hung out. 

The way of leading vanquiſhed ſhips in triumph, is to tie the 
Rags to the ſhrowds, or the gallery in the hind-part of the ſhip, 
and let thein hang down towards the water: and to tow the 
veſſels by the ſtern. It was thus the Romans uſed thoſe of 
Carthage, as Livy relates. 


t'L.aG-OFFICERS, thoſe who command the ſeyeral ſquadrons 


F.L A 


of a fleet: as, admirals, vice-admirals, and rear-adm; 

2 oc, l ; us. So 
he flag-officers in ſea-pay are the admiral, vice-adm; 
rear-admiral, of the white, red, and blue. 5 See 3 I» 

Frac- Shir, a ſhip commanded by a general, or flag. offt 
who has a right to carry a flag; in contra-diſtinion to he 
ſecondary veſlels, under command thereof. 

FLAG-STAVES, are ſtaves ſet on the heads of the top galla 
maſts, ſerving to let fly, and unfurl the flag. 1 

FLAGS, in falconry, are the feathers in a hawk's wing, near th. 
principal ones. See FEATHER. ; N 

F LAGELLANTES, a ſect of heretics, who chaſtiſed and 
diſciplined themſelves with whips, in public. 

The ſect of the flagellautes had its rife at Peruſa, in the year 
1260. Its author was one Ranier, a hermit. It was in al 
probability no more than the effect of an indiſcreet zeal. 
great number of perſons of all ages made proceſſions, walk. 
ing two by two, with their ſhoulders bare, which the 
whipped, till the blood ran down, in order to obtain mer 
from God, and appeaſe his indignation againſt che wickednef 
of the age. They were then called the devont; and hayin 
eſtabliſhed a ſuperior, he was called the gezeral of the dero. 
tron. 

Women did not appear in theſe public aſſemblies; though 
they practiſed the ſame ſeverities : but it was in private, and in 
their own houſes. 

In the middle of the fourteenth century, the ſect of the fla- 
gellantes was reſtored, on occaſion of a great mortality ; and 
ſpread itſelf into all parts of Europe. 

he biſhops and magiſtrates at length found it neceſſary to 
put a ſtop to their exceſs. The writers and preachers dif. 
puted againſt it; but the flagellantes remained unſhaken again} 

all they could ſay : ſo that of a number of perhaps innocent, 
well-meaning zealots, pride, obſtinacy, and ſchiſm converted 
them into a dangerous ſect. They held, that the blood they 
thus ſpilt, was mixed with that of Jeſus Chriſt : and that by 
a flagellation of twenty-four days they gained the pardon of 
all their fins. 

Clement VI. forbad all public flagellations. Gerſon wrote 
an expreſs treatiſe againſt public flagellations. 

F LAGELLATION: whipping, a voluntary diſcipline, or pe- 
nance, frequently praQtiſed by the ancient penitents. See 
DisC1PLINE. | 
The parliament of Paris prohibited all public fagellations, by 
an arret of 1601. See FLAGELLANTES. 

FLAGELLATION, is a term more peculiarly appropriated to the 
ſufferings of Jeſus Chriſt, when whipped and ſcourged by the 

ews.---From the Latin flagellum, a ſcourge, or whip. 

e ſay, a painting of the flage/lation; or ſimply, a flagella- 
tion, to denote a picture, or print, repreſenting this torinent 
inflicted on the Saviour of the world. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the flagellation of ſuch a painter, c. 

FLAGEOLET, or FrAJoLEr, a kind of little flute; or a 
muſical inſtrument of the flute kind, uſed chiefly by ſhepherds 

and country people. See FLUTE. 
It is uſually made of box, or other hard wood]; ſometimes 
of ivory. It has fix holes, or ſtops, beſides that at bottom, 
the mouth-piece, and that behind the neck. 

FLAIL. See the article THRRASHING. 

FLAMBEAU, or Framzoy, a luminary, made of ſeveral 
thick wicks, covered over with wax; ſerving to burn a-nights 
in the ſtreets ; as alſo at funeral proceſſions, illumination, 


e. 
> pos differ from links, torches, and tapers, See Torcn, 
APER. 
They are made ſquare, ſometimes. of white wax, and ſome- 
times of yellow. They uſually conſiſt of four wicks, ot 
branches, near an inch thick, and about three foot long; 
made of a ſort of coarſe hempen yarn, half twiſted. 
They are made with che ladle, much as torches, or tapers are; 
viz. by firſt pouring the melted wax on the top of the ſeve- 
ral ſuſpended wicks, and letting it run down to the bottom: 
this they repeat twice. After each wick has thus got its ſevc- 
ral cover of wax, they lay them to dry: then roll them on 3 
table, and ſo join four of them together, by ſoldering them 
with a red-hot iron. a 
When joined, they pour on more wax, till the flamboy 13 
brought to the ſize required; which is uſually a pound an 
half, or two pounds. 0 
The laſt thing is to finiſh their form, or outſide, which the) 
do with a kind of poliſhing inſtrument. of wood, by running 
it along all the angles, formed by the union of the branches: 
See Wax-CANDLE, : 
The flambeaux of the ancients were different from _ 
They were made of woods, dried in furnaces, or ne 
They uſed divers kinds of woods for this purpole : the oo 
uſual was pine. Pliny ſays, that in his time they aue 
alſo burnt oak, elm, and hazle. In the ſeventh book ois 
Aneid, mention is made of a flambeau of pine: and _— 
on that paſſage remarks, that they alſo made them of the CO 
nel tree. 


F LAME, 


FLAME, the brighteſt and ſubtileſt part of fire, aſcending above 
the fuel in a pyramidal, or conical figure. See Figs. 

Flame ſeems to be the ſmoke, i. e. the fumes, or volatile parts 
of the fuel, greatly rarefied, and at laſt kindled, or heated red 
hot. By the great rarefaction, the matter becomes ſo light, as 
to be raiſed with great velocity in the ait: and by the preſſure 
of the incumbent atmoſpherical fluid, it is kept for ſome time 
together ; the air forming a ſort of arch, or ſphere around it, 
that prevents its immediate diffuſion and diſſipation, and by its 
contiguity and fixation ſuſtains and feeds the fire of the flame : 
the aqueous and earthy parts of the fame being naturally inca- 
pable of being ignited, are only rarefied, arid ſo impelled up- 
wards, without flaming, See SMOKE. 

Flame is defined by Sir I. Newton, in his little piece De Acido, 
to be fumus candens, red-hot ſmoke. The ſame author ar- 
gues, is not flame a vapour, fume, or exhalation heated red- 
hot, that is, ſo hot as to ſhine? For bodies do not flame with- 
out emitting a copious fume ; and this fume burns in the flame. 
The ignis fatuus is a vapour ſhining without heat; and is 
there not the ſame difference between this vapour, and flame, 
as berween rotten wood ſhining without heat, and burning 
coals of fire? In diſtilling hot ſpirits, if the head of the (till 
be taken off, the vapour which aſcends, will take fire at the 
flame of a candle, and turn into flame. Some bodies, heated 
motion or fermentation, if the heat grow intenſe, fume co- 
pioully; and if the heat be great enough, the fumes will ſhine, 
and become flame. Metals in fufion do not flame, for want 
of a copious fume. All flaming bodies, as oil, tallow, wax, 
wood, foſſil coal, pitch, ſulphur, Sc. by burning, waſte in 
ſmoke, which at firſt is lucid; but at a little diſtance from the 
body, ceaſes to be fo, and offly continues hot. When the 
flame is put out, the ſmoke is thick, and frequently ſmells 
ſtrongly ; but in the flame it loſes its ſmell, and according to 
the nature of the fuel, the flame is of divers colours. That 
of ſalphur, e. gr. is blue; that of copper, opened with ſubli- 
mate, green; that of tallow, yellow; of camphire, white, 
dc. We find that when gunpowder takes fire, it goes off 
in a flaming ſmoke. The manner we conceive to be this: 
the charcoal and ſulphur eaſily take fire, and ſet fire to the 
nitre; by which the ſpirit of the nitre being rarefied into va- 
ur, ruſhes ont, like the vapour of water out of an eolipile. 
hen the acid ſpirit of the ſulphur entering violently into the 
fixed body of the nitre, ſets looſe the ſpirit of the nitre, and 
excites a greater fermentation, whereby the heat is increaſed, 
and the fixed body of the nitre rarefied into fume; and thus 
is a vehement exploſion effected. The flame of gunpowder 
ariſes from a violent action, whereby the mixt being quickly 
and vehemently heated, is rarefied and converted into fume 
and vapour: Which vapour, by the violence of the action, be- 
_ ſo _ as to ſhine, appears inthe form of flame. Newt. 

ties, p. 318. 

Its 4 4 — phænomenon of the fame of a candle, 
torch, or the like, that in the dark it appears bigger at a 
diſtance, than near at hand. The reaſon is, that at a diſtance, 
e. er. of fix feet, the eye can readily diſtinguiſh between the 
flame, and the contiguous air illuminated by it; and ſees pre- 
cilely where the flame terminates : But at the diſtance, e. gr. 
of thirty foot, though the angle ſubtended by the flame be 


diſtinguiſh the preciſe bound of the flame, takes part of the 
ſphere of ait illuminated by it, for the fame itſelf. See VI- 
SION. 
We have ſeveral inſtances of actual fame being produced by 
the mixture of two cold liquors, Dr. Slare gives us a liſt of 
the oils which burſt into ame, upon mixing them with com- 
pound ſpirit of nitre: Such are thoſe of carroways, cloves, 
. faſlafras, guaiacum, box, camphire, pepper, hartſhorn, blood, 
Wc. Phil, Tranſat. No 213. | 
Vital FLaMe, FLAMMA or FLAMMULA vitalis, a fine, warm, 
ignious ſubſtance, ſuppoſed. by many both of the ancients 
and moderns, to refide in the hearts of animals, as neceſſary 
7 life, or rather, as that which conſtitutes life itſelf. See 
IFE, 
To the preſervation of this fame, they ſuppoſe air as neceſſa- 
Ty,aS1t is to the conſervation of common fame; and hence 
aſcribe the neceflity of reſpiration to animal life. See Alx, and 
ESPIRATION. 
r. Boyle, by experiments in an exhauſted receiver, found 
that the vital flame of animals, if life may be ſo called, ſur- 
Vives, or outlaſts the Fame of ſpirit of wine, or of a wax, or 
tallow candle, c. Some animals would remain alive and 
well in vacuo, for three or four minutes, whereas no com- 
mon fame would laſt there one minute. The light of glow- 
worms he found would preſently be deſtroyed by exhauſting 
the air; and retrieved again upon its re-admiſſion. : 
r. Quincy can find nothing more in the notion of vital 


flame, than the natural warmth, which is the effect of a cir- 
culating 


ALIDU) 
FL UM Innatum. 


niſter of ſacrifice, See PRIEST, and SACRIFICE. 
Vor. I. 


0 


much ſmaller than before; yet the eye not being able to |. 


blood ; and which is always as its velocity. See 


- : 0 - _ 4 
» among the ancient Romans, was a prieſt, or mi- 


There were as many kinds of flamens at Rome, as there were 
Gods who had prieſts, and ſacrifices offered them. 

Numa, at firſt, only inſtituted three : One for Jupiter, called 
flame n dialis; another for Mars, called flamen martialis; and 
a third for Romulus or Quirinus, called flamen guirinalis. See 
DiaLas, c. 


In after-times twelve more were added ; which made thenum- 
ber of fAaniens fifteen. 

The three firſt were taken from among the patricians, and 

were held of a rank and diſtinction ſuperior to the reſt. They 

were called greater flamens, flamines majores; iti contradi- 
ſtinction to the other twelve, who were choſe from among 
the plebeians, and were called leſſer lamens, flamines minores, 
The flamen aralis, or of Jupiter, was the firſt inſtituted, and 
held in the greateſt repute. He bore a peculiar ornament on 
his head, called Albogalerut, which was made of the skin of a 
white victim, ſacrificed to Jupiter. 
The cap wore by the reſt, was called famma, or apex. It 
was made of a ſheep's skin, with the wool on: To it was 
faſtened a little branch of an olive tree. That of the flames 
of Jupiter ended in a point, called Tatalat. It was tied un- 
der the chin with ſtrings. In the ſummer time it was only a 
woolen thread tied round the head; it being prohibited them 
to apppear quite bate- headed. And hence, according to Fe- 
ſtus, came their denomination of famey, viz. from filamen, 
of film, thread. 
Though the flameus bore one common appel lation, yet did not 
they conſtitute any company or college. Each god had his ſe- 
veral ſacrifices, feaſts, and ceremonies a- part: Nor had one 
flamen any relation to another ; only they were all ſubordi- 
nate to the pontifex maximus. Aulus Gelſius aſſures us, that 
they were created by the people in the comitia curiata: but the 
pontifex maximus conſecrated them. Their prieſthood, called 
flaminatus, was perpetual ; though, on ſome occaſions, they 
might be depoſed. | 
The names of the ſeveral flamens are as follow: The three 
great flamens, as already obſerved, were the flamen dialis; 
flamen martialis, and flamen quirinalis, The twelve leſſer were, 
the flamen carmentalis, or prieſt of the goddeſs Carmenra : 
flamen falacer, ot prieſt of the god Falacer ; a name, whoſe 
origin Varro obſerves, is not known : Flamen floralis, or of 
the goddeſs Flora: Flamen furinalis, whoſe etymology is not 
known: Flamen levinalis : Flamen lIucularis : Flamen palatu- 
alis, whom ſome moderns will have the prieſt of the goddeſs 
that preſided over the palatium; though Varro owns himſelf 
at a loſs for its original: Flamen pomonalis, or of Pomon 
goddeſs of fruits: Flamen virbialis, or of the god Virbius, 
whom ſome take for the ſame with Hippolytus : Flames vul- 
canalis, or of Vulcan; and flamen volturnalis, or of the god 

Volturnus. : 

They had alſo their flaming or flaminice, who were wives of 
the flamens, or the prieſteſſes of the deities. In an ancient mar- 
ble, quoted by Gruter, p. CCCCLIX. n. 9. the word flami- 
na is uſed for prieſteſs: And in the ſame author, p. cccv1in. 
n. 3. the prieſteſs of the goddeſs Feronia is called FLAM. FE- 
RON. That is, flamina, or flaminica feronie. 

The flamina bore the ſame ornament on her head with the fla- 
men. She had alſo the ſame ſurname with her husband; as 

amina dialis, martialis, &c. 

FLAMMULA, or FLamuLa, under the eaſtern empire, was 

a kind of flag, terminating in a point ſomewhat like a flame, 

ſerving, as a mark, vr badge, to diſtinguiſh the ſoldiers of the 

ſeveral companies, battalions, regiments, c. See FLAG, 

STANDARD, 9c. | 

In Greek it was called xauoa»»: It was ſometimes placed on 

the cask ; ſometimes on the cuiraſs, and ſometimes at the end 

or tip of thepike, c. = 

The emperor Maurice ordered, that the flammuli of each diviſi 

viſion ſhould be of a different colour, todiſtinguiſh them from 

the other battalions, or brigades : 0azuorne a witae iBogpou 54 &. 

They uſed to lay aſide the flammula before an engagement, leſt 

it ſhould prove an incumbrance. The cayalry had alſo fammsle 

on their horſes, to diſtinguiſh the troops they belonged to. 

FLANCH, FLanque, or FLASQUE, an ordinary in heraldry, 
formed by an arched line, which begins at the corners of the 
chief, and ends in the baſe of the eſcutcheon.L He beareth er- 
min two flanches vert. See Tab. Herald. fig. 25. Flanches 
are always born by pairs. 125 "IE 
Leigh makes Hanc he and flask two diſtin bearings, whereof 
the former is more bent in than the latter ; but Gibbou judici- 
ouſly makes them but one, which he calls Hanque. 

FLANEL, or FLANNEL, a kind of flight, looſe, woollen ſtuff, 
not croſled, but very warm; compoſed of a woof, and warp, 
and wove on a loom, with two treddles, after the manner of 
bays, c. See Bars. ; 

FLANK, or FLaxc, in the manage, is applied to the ſides of 
a horſe's buttocks, c. 25 
In a ſtrict ſenſe, the flanl of a horſe are the extremes of the 
belly, where the ribs are wanting, and below the loins. 

The fanks of a horſe ſhould be full; and at the top of each, 
a feather. The diſtance between the laſt rib, and baunch 
2 bone, 
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bone, which is properly the faul, ſhould be ſhort ; which they 
terms wetl-conpled : Such horſes being moſt hardy, and tit to 
endure labour. / 

A horſe is {aid to have no faul, if the laſt of the ſhort ribs be 
at a cou ſidetable diſtance from the haunch-bone ; as alſo when 
his rios are too much ſtreightened in their compals. 

FLaxx, iu war, is uſed by way of analogy, for the fide of a 
battalion, army, Sc. in coutta- diſtinction to the front and rear. 
Sce FRONT, and REAR. 

To attack the enemy in flank, is to diſcover, and fire upon 
them on one ſide. 

The enemy to, ut in flank: The flank of the infantry mult be 
covered with the wings of the cavalry. 

FLANK, in fortification, is a line, drawn from the extremity of 
the face, towards the iuſide of the work.---Such is the line 
BA, Tab. Fortification, fig. 1. 

Or, fand is that part of the baſtion, which reaches from the 
curtin to the face, and defends the oppoſite face, the fark, 
and the cuttin. See BASTIOx. 5 

Ozl:iqne, or ſecond FLANK, is that part of the curtin, El, in- 
tercepted, between the greater line of defence, E C, and the 
leſſer, IC: and from which they can ſee to ſcour the face of 
the oppoſite baſtion. | 

Low, covered, or retired FLANK, is the platform of the caſe- 
mate, which lies hid in the baſtion 5 otherwite called orion. 
See ORILLON. 

FLank Fitchant is that from whence a cannon playing, fireth 
its bullets directly in the face of the oppoſite baſtion. 

FLaxx Razant is the point, from whicnce the line of defence 
begins, from the conjunction of which with the curtin, the 
ſhot only raſeth the face of the next baſtion; which happens 
when the face cannot be diſcovered but from the fark alone. 

Simple FLANKS, are lines, going from the angle of the ſhoulder, 
to the curtin; whoſe chief office is for defence of the moat, 
and place. / 

FLANKED, FLANQUE, is uſed by the French heralds, to expreſs 

our party per falteer ; that is, when the field is divided into 
four parts, after the manner of an X. 
Though Colombiere uſes the term in another ſenſe, which 
appears more natural, viz. for the taking of flanches, or 
rounding ſections out of the ſides of the eſcutcheons; the firſt 
from the angles of it, the latter in ſtrait lines, forming an 
angle at the teſs, without making any ſalteer. 

FLANKED Angle, in fortification, is the angle formed by the 
two faces of the baſtion, and which of courſe forms the point 
of the baſtion. See ANGLE, and BASTION. 

FLANKED Tenaille, called alſo tenaille. See TEXAILLE. 

FLANKING, in the general, is the act of diſcovering, and 
firing upon, the fide of a place, body, battalion, &c. 

To flank a place, is to diſpole a baſtion, or other work in ſuch 
manner, as that there ſhall be no part of the place, but what 
may be defended, i. e. may be played on, both in front, and 
rear. 

To flank a wall with towers. This baſtion is faxked by the 

oppoſite flank, and a half-moon. This horn-work is fanked 
by the curtin. 
Any fortification that has no defence but juſt right forwards, 
is faulty : And to render it compleat, one part ought to be 
made to flank the other. Hence the curtin is always the 
ſtrongeſt part of any place, becauſe it is fanked at each end. 
See DEFENCE. | 


Battalions alſo are ſaid to be flanked by the wings of the cavalry. | 


---A houſe is ſometimes ſaid to be fazked with two pavillions, 
or two galleries; meaning it has a gallery, Sc. on each ſide. 

FLANKING line of Defence, See RASANT, and LINE of De- 
fence. | | 

FLASK, FLASquk, a bearing, more properly called faxch, or 
fauque. See FLANCH. 

FLATS, in muſic, a kind of additional or half notes, contrived, 
together with ſharps, to remedy the defects of mutical inſtru- 
inents. See SHARP. 

The natural ſcale of muſic being limited to fixed ſounds, and 
adjuſted to an inſtrument, the inſtrument will be found de- 
fective in ſeveral points: As particularly, in that we can only 
proceed from any note, by one particular order of degrees; 
that for this reaſon we cannot find any interval required from 
any note or letter upwards and downwards; and that a ſong 
may be ſo contrived, as that if it be begun by any particular note, 
or letter, all the jntervals or other notes, ſhall be juſtly found 
on the inſtrument, or in the fixed ſeries; yet were the ſong be- 
gun with any other note, we could not proceed. See SCALE. 
To remove, or ſupply this defect, muſicians have recourſe to 
a ſcale proceeding by twelve degrees, that is, thirteen notes, 
including the extremes, to an octave : which makes the in- 
ſtruments ſo perfect, that there is but little ro complain of. 
This, therefore, is the preſent ſyſtem or ſcale for inſtru- 
ments, vit. betwixt the extremes of every tone of the natu- 
ral ſcale is put a note, which divides it into two unequal 
parts, called ſemi- tones; and the whole may be called the ſemi- 
tonic ſcale, containing twelve ſemi- tones betwixt thirteen notes, 
in the compaſs of the octave. See SEMI-TONE, and SEMI- 
TONIC, ' 
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Now, to preſerye the diatonic ſeries diſtinct, theſe inſ, 
notes cither take the name of the natural note next — 
with a chatacter called a ſharp; or they take the name of 
natural note next above, with a mark called a 4 % 
CHARACTERS of muſic. Thus D Fat ſignifies a fenj. 
below the D natural. And it is indifferent in the main — 
ther the inſetted note be accounted as a flat, or a ſhary, © 
This ſemitonic ſeries or ſcale is very exactly repreſented 
the keys of a ſpinnet: The foremoſt range of keys being t 
natural notes ; and the keys behind, the artificial notes dry 
flats and Nee. | ee 

FLATULENT, ſomething that has a relation to flap, 
blaſts of wind. See FLATUS. ha 
Peaſe, and moſt kinds of pulſe, onions, c. are flatulent food; 

FLATUS, or FLATULENCY, wind gathered in the bowel; 0 
other cavity of the body, by indigeſtion, c. It is dilculle 
by warm aromatics, which rarefy it enough to break aw; 

* FINE "ap can be found. 

1 „or FLATTENER. 

FLAT IING, or FLATTENING. 8 See COINING, | 

FLAX, or Line, Linum, a plant with a ſlender hollow fem 
uſually about two foot high; whoſe bark conſiſts of fibre; 
or threads, much like thoſe of hemp; which being dreſſed 
and worked in due manuer, makes that noble commodity 
linen- cloth. ; 
Flax thrives beſt in a ſoil that has long lain fallow, To ben 
fax, it muſt be well plowed, laid flat and even, and the ſecd 
ſown thick, in a warm ſeaſon, about the middle of March 
or beginning of April. The beſt ſeed is that brought from 
the Eaſt ; which, though dear, repays the charges with abun- 
dance. One ſowing will produce two or three crops, before 
it need be renewed. 

Flax pulled up in the bloom, proves whiter and ſtronger, thay 
it left ſtanding till the ſeed is ripe; but then the ſecd is lot, 
The preparations fax muſt undergo, to fit it for ſpinning, are 
polling, drying, and ſwingling. See Heme. 

he ſeed of fax, called linſeed, has ſeyeral conſiderable pro- 
perties. It enters the compoſition of divers medicines, and 
yields an oil by expreſſion, which has moſt of the propertics 
of nut- oil; and which is frequent! uſed, in defect thereof, in 
painting, to burn in lamps, &c. That drawn cold, is reputed 

ood in divers diſeaſes. See OL. 

FLEA, in natural hiſtory.-----The generation of this familiar 
vermin affords ſomething very curious, firſt diſcovered by Sip, 
Diacinto Ceſtone, 

Fleas bring forth eggs, or nits, which they depoſit on animols 
that afford them a proper food : Theſe eggs being very round 
and ſmooth, uſually flip ſtreight down ; unleſs detained bythe 
piles, or other inequalities of the clothes, hairs, Fc. 
Of theſe eggs are hatched white worms, of a ſhining pearl 
colour, which feed on the ſcurfy ſubſtance of the cuticle, the 
downy matter gathered in the piles of clothes, or other the 
like excrement. 
In a fortnight they come to a tolerable ſize, and are very lively 
and ative; and if at any time diſturbed, tuddenly roll them- 
ſelves into a kind of ball. 
Soon after they come to creep, after the manner of ſilk-worms 
that have no legs, with a very ſwift motion. When arrived 
at their ſize, they hide themſelves as much as poſſible, and ſpin 
a a ſilken thread out of their mouth, where with they form them. 
{elves a ſmall round bag, or caſe, white within as paper, but 
without always dirty, and fouled with duſt. 
Here, after a fortnight's ſleep, the animalcule burſts out, trans- 
formed into a perfect fea ; leaving its exuviz in the 
While it remains in the bag, it is milk white; till the ſecond 
day before its eruption, when it becomes coloured, grows 
hard, and gets ſtrength ; ſo that upon its firſt delivery, it ſprings 
nimbly away. Philoſ. Tranſat. No. 249. 

FLEA-BITTEN Colour of a horſe is white ſpotted all over 
with dark reddiſh ſpots. See HoRsE. 

FLEAM, a ſmall inſtrument of pure ſteel, compoſed of two 
1 three moveable lancets for bleeding a horſe or the like. dee 

Axckr. . . 

FLEDWITE, or FLicyT-wiTE, in our ancient laws, a dl. 
charge or freedom from amercements, when one, having been 
an outlawed fugitive, comes to the peace of our lord the king. 
on his own accord, or with licence. Raſtal. 
ar rather take it to denote a mulct, or fine, ſet upon # 
ugitive to be reſtored to the king's peace. i 

FLEECE, the covering of wool dor off the bodies of ſheep. 
See Woor. 5 . [t 
The golden FLEECE is famous among the ancient writers: wn 
was this that the Argonauts, under the command of — ; 
went in purſuit of to Colchis, a province of Aſia, now © 
Mingrelia. See ARGONAUTS. 

Order of the golden FLEECE, See GOLDEN F LEECE. 5 

FLEET, a number of veſſels, going iy company, whether 

a deſign of war, or commerce. See SHIP. — 

In times of peace, merchant-ſhips go in fees for _— 

tual aid and aſſiſtance: In times of war, beſide this = 

rity, they likewiſe procure convoys of men of War; 


to eſcort them to the places whither they are bound, _ 
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of the way, to a certain point or latitude, beyond which 

22 judged out of danger of privateers, Sc. See Cox- 
OY- 

The Spaniſh fleet, ſent againſt England, by Philip II. conſi- 
ſted of a thouſand veſſels, In the eaſt there have been fleet, 
{cen of three thouſand veſſels. 
Merchant fleet generally taketheir denomination from the place 
they are bound to; as the Turkey feet, Eaſt- India fleet, &c. 
The Spaniards call ſimply the feet, or flota, a certain number 
of vellels, belonging partly to the king, and partly to merchants, 
{ent every year to Vera Crux, a port of New Spain. 
The flora conſiſts of the captain, admiral, and patach or pin- 
pace, which go on the king's account; and about ſixteen 
ſhips, from four hundredto a thouſand tuns, belonging to par- 
ticular perſons. They are all fo heavy laden both going and 
coming, that they have much ado to defend themſelves when 
attacked. The fleet puts out from Cadix about the month of 
Auguſt, and makes it eighteen or twenty months, before its re- 
turn. See FLOTA. | 
The fleet ſent annually from the ſame port to Peru, they call 
the Galleons. See GALLEON. 
When the two fleezs put out together, they go in company as 
far as the Antilles, where they ſeparate; the Galleons for Car- 
thagena, and Porto-Bello; and the floza for Vera Crux: At 
their return they join in the Havanna. 
Of the two fleets the galleons are the moſt richly laden; not 
but the cargo of the flora is very conſiderable. See Com- 
MERCE. 

FLEET is alſo a famous priſon in London thus called from the 

river Fleet, on the boder whereof it ſtands. See PRi- 
SON, 
To this priſon perſons are uſually committed for contempt of 
the king and his laws; or upon abſolute command of the 
king, or ſome of his courts, particularly that of chancery ; 
and laſtly, for debt. 

FLEGM, FLEGMAT1Cc, FLEGMAGOGUE, c. See PHLEGCM, 
PHLEGMATIC, c. | 

FLEMISH, or the FLEMISH tongue, is that which we other- 
wiſe call Low Datch; to diſtinguiſh it from the German, 
whereof it is a corruption, and a kind of dialect. See LAx- 
GUAGE, and 'TEUTONIC. 

The flemiſþ is the language uſed throughout all the provinces 
of the Netherlands. lt differs from the Walloon ; which isa 
corrupt French. See WALLoox. 

There are ſeveral flemiſh tranſlations of the Bible. In the year 
1618. it was decreed by the ſynod of Dort, that a new fe- 
miſb verſion ſhould be made of the whole ſcriptures'; by rea- 
ſon the old traſlation, which had been taken trom that of Lu- 
ther, was full of faults. Accordingly, ſeveral perſons, lear- 
ned in the Greek and Hebrew languages, undertook the work ; 
which was publiſhed with notes in 1637. This Bibleis highly 
valued by the reformed in Holland, c. though M. Simon 
_—_— it, as far from the perfectiou of a juſt tranſlation. See 

ILE. 

FLEMISH bricks, a neat ſtrong kind of bricks of a yellowiſh co- 

= brought from Flanders, and much uſed for paving. See 
RICK, 

FLESH, Caro, in anatomy, a ſimilar, fibrous part of an ani- 
mal body, ſoft, and bloody; being that whereof moſt of the 
other parts are compoſed, and whereby they are connected to- 


ether. 
Feb, is properly underſtood of ſuch parts of the body, where 
the blood- veſſels are ſo ſmall, as only to retain blood enough 
to preſerve their colour red. 
Theancients made five different kinds of fleſh: The firſt maſ- 
cular, fibrous, or 77 as the ſubſtance of the heart, and 
other muſcles, See MUSCLE, FRE, c. The ſecond, * 
renchymous, as that of the lungs, liver and ſpleen. See PA- 
KENCHYMA, SPLEEN, c. The third, viſcerous, as the fleſh 
of the ſtomach and iuteſtines. See INTESTINES.---The fourth, 

landulons, as that of the breaſts, pancreas, tonſils, c. See 

REAST, PANCREAS, bee Abd the fifth, ſpurious; as that 
of the gums, glans of the penis, the lips, 22 See SPURI- 
OUS, GLANS, c. | 

he moderns only admit of one kind of Feſh, viz. the muſ- 
cular, conſiſting of little tubes, or veſſels with blood therein ; 
ſo that fleſhy and muſcular parts of the body with them are the 
ſame thing. See MusCLE. 
Sometimes, however, they apply the term to the glands ; which. 
they call, by way of diſtinction, glandulons fleſh. See GLAND. 
As to the parenchymas, they are now found to be quite other 
things than the ancients imagined. The lungs are only an al- 
ſemblage of membranous veſicles, inflated with air. See LUNGS. 
----— The liver a collection of glands, wherein the bile is 
ſeparated. See LIy ER. -The ſpleen, a heap of veſicles, 


full of blood; and the kidneys, like the liver, a maſs of 


NEY, 


F LESH is alſo uſed in theology, in ſpeaking of the myſteries of 
c Ncarnation, and eucharilt. See EucnuaRisrT, Cc. 


he word was made „eh, verbum caro factum eff. See Ix- 
CRN ATIOx. 


glands, for ſeparating of the urine. See SPLEEN, and Kip- 
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The Romaniſts hold, that the bread in the ſacrament of the 
ſupper is turned into the real fe of Jeſus Chriſt. See 
RANSUBSTANTIATION. 


The reſurrection of the feſo is an article of faith. Sce Re- 
SURRECTION. 
The Anthropophagi, or Cannibals are ſaid to feed upon human 
fieſh. See CaknivoRous, ANTHROPOPHAGI, Cc. 
ungous FLESH. See the article Fox dus. 
FLESH is ſometimes alſo uſed b botaniſts, for the ſoft pulpy 
ſubſtance of any fruit, incloſed between the outet rind or skin, 


and the ſtone: Or that part of a root, fruit, &c. tit to be eaten. 
See Fruit, Porr, Sc. 


FLESH-colowr. See the article CARNATION. 

FLEUR-DE-LISEE, FreureTTEE, FLEURONNEE, and 
FLEURY, in heraldry, See FLoky. | 

FLEXIBLE, in phyſics, is applied to bodies that are capable of 
_ bent, or changed from their natural form, and direction. 
See DUCTILITY. 

Trees that grow near waters, as the willow, poplar, c. are 
more flexible than others. The tibres being finer and more 
flexible in women than men, they have generally a greater 
degree of delicacy of thought, and imagination. A flexible 
voice ſucceeds in muſic. 

A body is not capable of being infle&ed or bent, unleſs the 
whole thereof be at reſt. In bending a body, it conſtitutes, as 
It were, two levers; and the point it is to be bent in, is a ful- 
crum : Hence, as a moving power, the further it is from the 
fulcrum, the greater is its force ; the longer the flexible body is, 
the eaſier it is bent. ; 

FLEXION, in anatomy, &c. is applied to the motion of an 
arm, or other member, whereby it is bent. 

The arm has a motion of flexion, and another of extenſion, 

The motion of flexion is, when the radius and humerus ap- 
roach each other, and form an angle, at the elbows. See 
LEXOR. 

FLEXION, or FLEXURE of Curves, 

exon. 

FLEXOR, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral muſcles, in 
reſpect of their action, viz. the bending of the members, or 
joints; in oppoſition to the extenſors, which open or ſtretch 
them. See MUSCLE. 

FLEXOR capitis, is a muſcle of the head, called alſo Recta: 
major anticus. See RECTUS, major, &c. 

FLEXOR carp! radialis, called alſo Radius internus, riſes from 
the inner protuberance of the humerus; and running along the 
radius, is inſerted into the upper part of the bone of the me- 
tacarpus, which is joined with the fore-finger. 

FLEXOR carp! ulnaris, called alſo Cabitæus internus, ariſes ten- 
dinous from the inner protuberance of the humerus, and up- 
per part of the ulna, upon which it runs along, till paſſing 
under the ligamentum annulare, it is inſerted by a ſhort ſtrong 
tendon into the fourth bone of rhe firſt row of the carpus. 
See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. n. 24. 

Both theſe muſcles bend the wriſt. 

FLEXOR pollicis pedis brevis, ariſes from the middle of the cu- 
neiform bone, It is ſhort, thick, and fleſhy, ſeemingly two, 
and running over the termination of the peronæus, has a dou- 
bleinſertion into the oſſa ſeſamoidea. 

FLEXOR pollicis pedis longus, a muſcle of the toe, derived from 
the back-part of the fibula, with a double order of fibres, and 
runs tendinous under the inner ankle, and through the channel 
in the inner part of the boneof the heel, to its inſertion at the 
extremity of the great toe, on the under fide. 

FLEXOR primi internodii digitorum pedis. See LUMBRICALES 

edis. 

Flavor ſecundi internodii digitorum manus. See PERFOR A- 
TUS Manas. 

FLEXOR Zertii internodii digitorum manus. See PERFORANS 
mans. | | 
FLEXOR tertii internodii digitorum pedis. See PERFORANS pedis. 
FLEXORES primi internodi digitorum manns, are muſcles of the 

fingers, called alſo lumbricales manus. See LUMBRICALES. 

FLEXORES pollicis manxs, are two muſcles ſerving to bend the 
thumb. 0 : 

The firſt called Flexor tertii internodii, &c. ariſes from the 
internal protuberance of the humerus, and part of the radius, 
by different orders of fibres, and paſſing under the ligamen- 
tum annulare, is inſerted into the third bone of the thumb. 

The ſecond, called Flexor ſecundi internodii, &c. ariſes from 
the bones of the carpus, and annular ligament; and is inſer- 
ted into the ſecond bone of the thumb. | 

FLEXORES ſecundi internodii digitorum pedis, See PERFORA- 
TUS pedzs. ; ed 

FLIE, or FI, that part of the mariners compaſs, on which 
the thirty-two winds are drawn, and over which the needle is 
faſtened underneath, See ComPeass, and NEEDLE. 

FLIGHT, the a& of abird in flying ; orthe manner, duration, 
Sc. thereof, See FLYING. 

The feathers of birds are admirably contrived and fitted for 

the eaſe and convenjency of flight, See FEATHER, 

Almoſt every kind of bird has its particular fight N 
| ; | gle's 


See Polxr, of contrary 
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eagic's fight is the higheſt : The fight of the ſpar- hawk, and 
vultur, are noble, fit for high enterpriſe and combat. The 
Light of ome birds is low, weak, tranſient, and as they call 
it, terra a terra: The light of the partridge and pheaſant, is 
but of ſhort continuance: That of the dove, laboured : That 
of the ſparrow, undulatory, c. 

The augurs pretended to foretel future events from the fight 
of birds. Sce AUGURY. | 

FriGaT.---In melting the lcad-oar in the works at Mendip, there 
is a ſubſtance flies away in the ſinoak, which they call the 
fight. See LEAD. 

hey find it ſweetiſh upon their lips, if their faces happen to 
be in the way of the ſmoak, which they avoid all they can. 
This, falling on the grafs, kills cattle that feed thereon ; and 
being gathered and carried home, kills rats and mice in their 
houſes : That which falls on the ſand, they gather and melt 
upon a flag-hearth, into ſhort and ſheet- lead. 

Capons FLichr, in ſome cuſtoms, is a compaſs of ground, ſuch 
as a capon might fy over, due to the eldeſt born of ſeveral 
brothers, in making partition of the fathers effects with them, 
when there is no principal manor in a lordſhip. 

It is uſaally eſtimated by a bow-ſhot. 

FLIGHT of @ ſtair-caſe. See the article STAIR-CASE. 

FL16urT, in heraidry. See the article Vor. 

FLINT, Silex, a ſmall, hard, livid, or black pebble; chiefly 
uſed for yielding ſparks of fire by colliſion againſt ſteel. See 
STONE, FRICT10N, c. 

The Indians, inſtead of Hint and ſteel, uſe two pieces of green 
wood, which they rub violently againſt each other. In the Eaſt, 
they uſe the word candon ; and in Peru, reyaca. See FIRE. 
Flints are allo one of the principal ingredients in the making 
of glaſs. See GLAss. 

FLiNT-/#alls. See the article WALLS. 

FLIP, a ſort of ſailors drink, made of malt liquor, brandy, and 
ſugar, mixed. 

FLOAT, or FEET. See FLoTA, and FLOTILLA. 

ing-line, a cork, or quill, ſwimming on the 
water, to diſcover what becomes of the hook, whether any 
thing bites, c. See FiSHING Float. 

FLoar, alſo denotes a certain quantity of pieces of timber, join- 
ed together with rafters a-thwart, thrown into a river, ro be 
conveyed down the ſtream; and even ſometimes to carry bur- 
dens down a river with the ſtream. The invention of floats 
is of great uſe: It is ſaid to have been firſt put in execution at 
Paris, in the year 1618. 

FLOATING /eſels. See the articles Boar, VESSELS, &c. 

E ING, in husbandry, is the drowning or watering of mea- 

ows. | 

FLOOD, a deluge, or inundation of waters. See DELVck. 

FLooD is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the tides. See 'T1DE. 

When the water is at loweſt, it is called food; when riſing, 
young, or old flood; when at higheſt, and beginning to fall, 
ebb water. See EBB, Flux, NEA, &c. | 

FLOOK, or FLux of an anchor. See ANCHOR. 

FLOOR, in building, the underſide of a room, or that part we 
walk on. 

Floors are of divers ſorts : ſome of earth, ſome of brick, 
others of ſtone, &&c. 

Carpenters, by the word or, underſtand as well the framed 
work of timber, as the boarding over it. 

For brick and ſtone FLOORS, ſee the article PAVEMENT. 

For boarded FLookSs, it is obſervable, that the carpenters never 
foor their rooms with boards, till the carcaſs is ſet up, and 
alſo incloſed with walls; leſt the weather ſhould wrong the 
flooring. Vet they generally rough-plane their boards for the 
flooring, before they begin any thing elſe about the building, 
that they may ſet them by to dry and ſeaſon ; which is done 
in the moſt careful manner. 

Earthen FLooks are commonly made of loame, and ſome- 
times, eſpecially to make malt on, of lime, and brook-ſand, 
and gun-duſt, or anvil duſt from the forge. 

Ox-blood, and fine clay, tempered together, Sir Hugh Plat 
ſays, makes the fineſt Hor in the world. 

FLook of 4 ſhip, ſtiictly taken, is only ſo much of her bottom, 

as ſhe reſts on, when a-ground. See Shir. 
Such ſhips as have long, and withal broad foors, lie on the 
ground with moſt ſecurity, and are not apt to ſeel, or tilt on 
one fide: whereas others, which are narrow in the Voor, or 
in the ſea-phraſe, cranked by the ground, cannot be grounded 
without danger of being overturned. 

FLORALES Ludi, FLORAL games, in antiquity, were games 
tield in honour of Flora, the goddeſs of flowers. See FLo- 
RALIA. 

They were celebrated with horrible debaucheries. The moſt 
licentious diſcourſes were not enough; but the courteſans 
were called rogether by the ſound of a trumper, made their 
appearance naked, and entertained the people with abomina- 
ble ſhews and poſtures : The comedians appeared after the 
ſame manner on the ſtage. Val. Maximus relates, that Cato 
being once preſent in the theatre on this occaſion, the people 
were aſhamed to ask for the infamous pleaſure, in his pre- 
ſence; till Cato, apprized of the reſervedneſs and reſpe& he 


FLORILEGIUM, FLoRILEGE, a name the Latins hast 
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inſpired them withal, withdrew, that the le mi 
balked of their accuſtomed diverſion. PT ht not be 
There were divers other ſorts of ſhews exhibited on this oe 
caſion; and if we may believe Suetonius in Galba, c. 6, ,4 
Vopiſcus in Carinus, thoſe princes preſented elephants dancin 
on ropes. See Rope-DANCinG. . 
The ludi florales, according to Pliny, lib. xviii. c. 29. Were 
inſtituted by an order of an oracle of the Sibyls, on the 28th 

of April; not in the year of Rome ioxvI. as we common] 

read it in the ancient editions of that author; nor in 19x1y, 4; 

E. Hardouin has corrected it; but, as Voſſius reads it, in 5; 

They were chiefly held in the night-time, in the Patricia” 

ſtreet : Some will have it that there was a Circus for the Pur« 
le on the hill called Hortulorum. 
he goddeſs Flora is by ſome held to be the ſame with the 

Chloris of the Greeks. Others maintain, that this ſame Flor 

was a famous courteſan at Rome, who having enriched her. 

ſelf by proſtitution, made the people of Rome her heir, on con. 
dition that they ſhould celebrate the anniverſary of her birth. 
day, by the games and feaſts above-mentioned. Some time ac. 
terward, the ſenate judging ſuch a foundation unworthy the 
majeſty of the Roman people; to ennoble the ceremony, con. 
verted Flora into a goddeſs, whom they ſuppoſed to preſide 
over flowers; and ſo made it a piece of religion to render her 
propitious, that it might be well with their gardens, Vineyards, 
C. 

This is the common account: But Voſſius de Idolol. lib. i. c. 
12. can by no means allow the goddeſs Flora to have been 
the courteſan above - mentioned: He will rather have her 3 
Sabine deity ; and thinks her worſhip might have commenced 
under Romulus. His reaſon is, that Varro in his fourth book 
of the Latin tongue, ranks Flora among the deities, to whom 
Tatius, king of the Sabines, offered up vows, before he joined 
battle with the Romans. Add, that from another paſſage in 
Varro it appears, that there were prieſts of Flora, and ſacti- 
fices, c. as early as Romulus and Numa. 

FLORAL Games. There are alſo a kind of floral games obſer- 
ved at this day in France; firſt inſtituted in 1324. 

The deſign and eſtabliſhment is owing to ſeven perſons of con- 
dition, lovers of poetry, who about All-ſaints-day, in 1323, 
ſent a circular letter to all the provencial poets, called trouba- 
donrs, to meet at Tholouſe on May-day following, there to 
rehearſe their poems; promiſing a prize of a violet of gold to 
the perſon whoſe piece ſhould be judged the beſt. 
The capitouls found the defign ſo good, that it was afterwards 
reſolved at a council of the city, to continue it at the city 
charge; which is ſtill done, in a manner that does honour to 
the place. 
In 1325, a chancellor, and ſecretary of the new academy were 
choſe; and the ſeven inſtitutors took the quality of maintain- 
ers thereof. Two other prizes were afterwards added to the 
violet, viz. an eglantine for the ſecond prize; and a panſy for 
the third. It was alſo decreed, that the perſon who bore away 
the firſt prize, might demand to be made batchelor ; and that 
whoever bore away all three, ſhould be created doctor in the 
ay ſcience, that is, in poetry. 

ere is a regiſter of theſe games kept at Tholouſe, which 
gives this account of their origin: Though others give the 
thing another turn. It was an ancient cuſtom, they ſay, for 
the poets of Provence, to meet yearly at Tholouſe, to confer 
together, rehearſe their verſes, and receive a prize allotted to 
the beſt performance. This held till about the year 1540, when 
a lady of quality left the beſt part of her fortune to eternize 
the cuſtom, and bear the expence of prizes; the number, of 
which ſhe increaſed, ordering an eglantine, a panſy, a violet, 
and a pink : the three firſt a cubit high; worth fifteen piltoles 
a-piece. 
The ceremony begins on May-day, with a ſolemn maſs, mu- 
ſic, c. The corporation attend; and poems are reh 
every day: The third day a magnificent treat is given by the 
magiſtracy, c. and that day the prizes are adjudged. The 
three prizes are the rewards of three different kinds of com- 

ſitions, viz. a poem, an eclogue, and an ode. 

FLORALIA, in antiquity, a general name for the feaſts, games, 
and other ceremonies, held in honour of the goddeſs Flora. 
The floralia were alſo called azthiſteſes : They were held at 
the * end io yt month of A — 5 i rea 

xit, & in Majas feſtum Florale calendas. 

In _ the floralia 1 on the 28th of April, and laſted 
ſix days. 3 
They — aſſiſted at the ceremony, were crowned with 1}, 
and committed a world of indecencies; which indeed was no 
extraordinary thing in the heathen feaſts. * 
Some apply the word floralia indifferently to the feaſts, 
games of this goddeſs ; but others reſtrain it to the feaſts 2 
lone; calling the games ludi florales. See FLORALES ladi. 

FLORID Seile, is that enriched and heightened wich figures, 
flowers of rhetoric. See STYLE. zuchierent⸗ 
Longinus uſes the terms florid and affected ſtyle, indi übe 
ly, and lays them down as quite contrary to the true iu 
lime. See SUBLIME. 
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en, to what the Greeks call 28%, anthology, viz. a col- | 


le&tion of choice pieces, containing the fineſt and brighteſt 
things in their kind, See ANTHOLOGY. 1 

FLoRILEGE is particularly uſed for a kind of breviary, in the 
eaſtern church, compiled by Arcadius, for the conveniency of 
the Greek prieſts ard monks, who cannot carry with them, in 
their travels _ pilgrimages, all the volumes wherein their 

e is diſperled. 
_ —— contains the general rubrics, pſalter, cantic les, 
the horologium, office of the feriæ, c. 

FLORIN, is ſometimes uſed for a coin, or real money; and 
ſometimes for an imaginary money, or money of account. 
See Coin, and Moxk v. f 

FLORIN, as A cin, is of divers values, according to the divers 
metals, and divers countries where it is ſtruck. Pieces under 
this denomination were anciently very frequent in commerce; 

at preſent they are leſs common, though there were abundance 
of them (truck in Holland, of Engliſh ſilver, during the war 
which was terminated by the treaty of Ryſwick. 
In all appearance they took their name from the place where 
were firlt ſtruck, viz. the city of Florence. Their æta 
is about the year 1251. Though others aſcribe the name to a 
flower-de-lis, which was ſtruck on one fide. 
The gold florins are moſt of them of a very coarſe alloy; 
ſome of them not exceeding thirteen or fourteen caracts, and 


none ſeventeen and a half. They weigh about two penny | 


weights, and thirteen grains, 

Villani obſerves, that there were gold florins in the year 1067; 

from which time the names fraxk or florin became applied to 

the gold coins, which till that time had been called ſolidi, ſhil- 

lings. See FRANK, oc. 

As to ſilver florins, thoſe of Holland are worth about 40 French 

ſols, or 15. 10 d. 4. ſterling. Thoſe of Genoa, Sc. were 

worth about 8 d. 4. ſterling. 1 

Pieces of three florins are called ducatoont. See DUCATOONS. 
Flokm, as a money of account, is uſed by the Italian, Dutch, 

and German merchants and bankers, in keeping their books, 

and making up their accounts. But this flormm is very di- 

verſe, and admits of different diviſions. In Holland it is on 


the foot of the Dutch coin of that name, containing twenty- 


four Deniers Groſch, and divided into Pacards and Penins. 
At Francfort, Nuremberg, &c. it is equivalent to three 
ſhillings ſterling, and is divided into Creutzers and Pfennings. 
At Liege it is equivalent to 25. 3d. At Strasbourgh to 
14. $4. In Savoy to 114. At Genoa to 8 4. 1. And at 
Geneva to 64. . 


FLORIN, or FLORENCE, was alſo a gold coin, ſtruck in | 


England in the 18th year of Edward III. of the value of fix 
ſhillings. 

Cambden ſays, it was ſo called, becauſe made by Florentines : 
Fabian obſerves, the forins were not cf ſo fine gold as the 
nobles and half-nobles of that prince. 

But what is moſt obſervable is, that Fabian calls the florin a 
penny, val. 6s. 8 d. the half florin an half-penny, val. 35. 4d. 
the quarter forin a farthing, val. 1 5. $4. 

Theſe words we often meet with in old hiſtories and accounts, 
applied to ſeveral coins, as royals, angels, c. where we are 
to underſtand by penny or denarius the whole, by obolus the 
half, and by qzadrars the fourth part, or farthing. See DE- 
NARIUS, PENNY, OBOLUS, FARTHING, c. 

By indenture of the mint, in 18 Edw. III. every pound 
weight of old ſtandard gold, was to be coined into fifty fo- 
rences, Or Fee to be current at ſix ſhillings a- piece; all 
which made in tale fifteen pounds ; or into a proportionable 
number of half or quarter florins. 

FLORINIANI, or FLoxk1ani, a ſect of heretics, of the ſe- 
cond century, denominated from its author Florinius, or Flo- 
rianus, a prieſt of the Roman church, depoſed along with 
Blaſtus, for his errors. 

Florinius had been a diſciple of St. Polycarp, along with Ire- 
nzus. He made God the author of evil ; and taught the Gnoſtic 
doQtrine of two principles, 

According to Philaſtrius, the Florinians likewiſe denied a fu- 
ture judgment and reſurrection; held that Jeſus Chriſt was 
not born of a virgin; and taught that the reſurrection was in 


effect a new generation. They are alſo charged with holding 


criminal aſſemblies in the night-time, and giving into Judaiſm 
and paganiſin. 
They hadother names given them : Philaſtrius ſays, they were 
the ſame with the Carpophoriant. He adds, that they werealſo 
called ſoldrers, milites, quia de militaribus fuerunt. St. Ire- 
neus calls them Gnoſtics: St. Epiphanius, Phibionites; and 
i neOdoret, Borborites, on account of the impurities of their 
life: Others call them Zaccheans ; others Coddians, c. 
gh, for what particular reaſons, it is not eaſy, nor perhaps 
would it be worth while, to ſay. 
FLORIST, a perſon curious, or skilled, in flowers; their kinds, 
E 2 characters, culture, & c. See FLOWER. 
LORY, FrowRv, FLEURY, FLORETTEE, FLEUR-DE-LISEE, 
terms in heraldry, ufed when the out-lines of any ordi- 


vary are drawn as if trimmed with, or in the form of, flowers, 
lillies, flower-de-luces, c. 
OL, I, | 
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Thus, he beats a croſs fory, &c. See Tab. Herald, fig. 26. 
FLOTA, or FLoTTa, feet; a name the Spauiards WI parti- 

cularly to the ſhips which they ſend annually trom Cadix, to the 

port ot Vera-crux, to fetchthe merchandizes gathered in Mexi- 

cofor Spain. 

Thoſe ſent to fetch the commodities prepared in Peru, are cal- 

led galleons, See FLEET, and GALLEON. 

The nameFLoTiLLa is given to a number of ſhips, which get be- 
fore the reſt in their return, and give information of the depar- 
ture and cargo of the foraand galleons. 

FLOTAGES, all ſach things as are floating on the top of the 
ſea, or great rivers; a word chiefly uſed inthe commiſſions of 
water-bailitfs. 

FLOTSON, FLortzay, or Fr.oaTsAM, a term ſignifying any 
goods loſt by ſhipwreck, and ſwimming on the top of the wa- 
ter; which, with Jerſon and Lagon, and Shares, are given the 
lord high admiral, by his letters patent. See ADMIRAL. 
Fetſon is what is caſt out of the ſhip, being in danger of a 
wreck, and beaten to the ſhore by the water; or caſt on ſhore 
by the ſeamen. See JETSON.---Lagon, or Lagan, is that which 


lies in the bottom of the ſea. See LaGAN.---Shares, are goods 
due to ſeveral perſons, by proportion. 


FLOUNDER Viſbing. See Flounder F15n1NG. X 

FLOWER, Fros, that part of a plant, which contains the 
organs of generation; or the parts neceſlary for the propagation 
of the kind. See PLANT, and GENERATION of Plants, 

The flower is a natural production, which precedes the ftuit, and 
ields the grain or ſeed. See SEED, and FrviT. 
he ſtructure of fowers is ſomewhar various ; though the ge- 
nerality, according to Grew, have theſe three parts in com- 
mon, vi. the empalement, the foliation, and the attire. See 
EMPALEMENT; FOLIATION, c. 
Mr. Ray reckons, that every perfect fower has the petala, ſta- 
mina, apices, and ſtylus, or piſtil: Such as want any of theſe 
s, he deems impertect flowers. See PETALA, STAMINA, 
ISTIL, Sc. 
In moſt plants there is a perianthium, calyx, or fower cup, 
of a ſtronger conliſtence than the wer itſelt, and deſigned to 
ſtrengthen and preſerve it. See PERIANTHIUM, and Ca- 
LYX. 
In ſome flowers the two ſexes are confounded, i. e. the male 
and female parts are found in the ſame fower: in others, 
they are ſeparated; and of theſe again, ſome are followed by 
fruits, and others not : Whence, fowers become diſtinguiſhed 
into male, female, and hermaphrodites. 
The generality of flowers are of the hermaphrodite kind: 
Such, e. gr. are the lilly, tulip, daffodil, roſemary, ſage, 
thyme, geranium, althæa, c. See HERMAPHRODITE. 
The ſtructure of parts is much the ſame in thoſe where the 
ſexes are divided: The difference between them conſiſts in this, 
that the ſtamina and apices, i. e. the male parts, in theſe, are 
ſeparated from the piſtils; being ſometimes on the ſame ſtand, 
and ſometimes on different ones. 
Thoſe wherein the ſtamina are, in regard they bear no fruit, 
are called male, or barren flewers, and by the botaniſts, ſta- 
mineous flowers: Thoſe which contain the piſtil, being ſuc- 
ceeded with fruit, are called females, or fruitful flowers. 
Among the plants which bear both male and female parts on the 
ſame ſtand, butat a diſtance from each other, arereckoned, the 
cucumber, melon, gourd, turkey-wheat, turnſol, wallnut, 
oak, beech, fir, alder, cypreſs, cedar, juniper, mulberry, plan- 
tain, c. 
Thoſe, where the male and female parts of the flowers are 
bore on different ſtands, are ſome ſpecies of palm, the willow, 
poplar, hemp, mercury, ſpinage, nettles and hops. See GE- 
NERATION of plants. F 
Mr. Ray divides flowers into perfect and imperfect. 

Perfect FLOWERS he here accounts all ſuch as have the petala, 
though they want the ſtamina, Theſe he ſubdivides into /im- 
ple, which are thoſe not compoſed of other ſmaller ones, and 
which uſually have but one ſingle ſtyle; and compounded, 
which conſiſt of many floſculi, all making but one flower. See 
ſimple FLOWERS. ; 

Simple FLOWERS, are either monopetalous, which have the body 
of the er all of one entire leaf, though ſometimes cut, or 
divided a little way, into many ſeeming petala, or leaves; as 
in borrage, bugloſs, &'c.---or, 0 

Polypetalous FLOWERS, thoſe which have diſtin& petala, and 
thoſe falling off ſingly, and not altogether, as the ſeeming pe- 
tala of the monopetalous flowers always do. : 

Both theſe are farther divided into uniform and difform flow- 
ers. 

The former have their right and left hand parts, and the for- 
ward and backward parts all alike; but the difform have no- 
ſuch regularity ; as in the flowers of ſage, dead-nettle, c. 

Monopetalous difform FLOWERS, are likewiſe farther dividedinto. 

Semi-fiſtular FLOWERS, thoſe whoſe upper part reſembles a 
pipe, cut off obliquely; as in the ariſtolochia. 

Labiate FLOWERS, thoſe either with one lip only, as in the acan- 
thium and ſcordium ;' or with two lips, as in the far greater part 
of the labiate flowers, . 
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And here the upper lip is ſometimes turned upwards, and fo 
turns the convex part downwards, as in the chameciſlus, c. 
but molt uſually the upper lip is convex above, and turns the 
hollow part down to its fellow below, and ſo repreſents a 
kind of helmet, or monk's hood; whence theſe are frequently 
called galleate, cucullate, and galericulate flowers, 

Such are the Fowers of the lamium, and molt verticillate plants. 

N alſo the labium is entire, and ſometimes jagged or 
divided. 

Corniculate FLOWERS, ſuch hollow flowers, as have on their 
upper part a kind of ſpur or little horn; as in the linaria, 
delphinum, Sc. and the corniculum or calcar is always im- 
pervious at the tip or point, 

Compound FLOWERS, are, either diſcous, planifolions, or fiſtu- 
lar. 

Diſcous, or diſcoidal FLowtRs, thoſe whoſe floſculi are ſet to- 
gether ſo cloſe, thick, and even, as to make the ſarface of the 
flower plain and flat ; which therefore, becauſe of its round 
form, will be like a diſcus. 

This disk is ſometimes radiated, when there are a row of pe- 
tala ſtanding round in the disk, like the points of a ſtar; as in 
the matricaria, chamæmelum, Sc. 

And ſometimes naked, having no ſuch radiating leaves round 
the limb of its dis; as in the tanacetum. 

Planifolions FLOWERS, thole which are compoſed of plain 
flowers, ſet together in circular rows, round the center, and 
whoſe face is uſually indented, notched, uneven, aud jagged ; 
as the hieracia, ſunchi, Sc. 

Fiſtular FLOWERS, thoſe which are compounded of many long, 
hollow, little flowers, like pipes, all divided into large jags at 
the ends. | 

Imperfſe FLOWERS are ſuch as want the petala, and are called 
likewiſe tamimeons, apetalous, aud capillacious flowers, 
Thoſe which hang pendulous by fine threads, like the juli, are 
by Tournefort called aentaciors ; we call them cats-tails, 
Botaniſts furniſh other diviſions and denomination of flowers. 

Campaniform, or bell-like FLOWERS, are thoſe in ſhape of a 
bell. 

Crauciform FLOWERS, are thoſe conſiſting of four petala, or 
leaves: The calyx allo containing four leaves; and the piltil 
always producing a fruit. Such are thoſe of the clove-tree, 
cabbage-tree, Tc. 

Infundibuliform FLOWERS, are ſuch as reſemble the figure of a 
funnel, i. e. are broad, and ample at top, and contracted into 
a neck at bottom: Such is that of the bear's ear. 

Cucurbitaceous FLOWERS, are ſuch as reſemble the flower of the 
gourd; or have tne fame contormation therewith. See Cu- 
CURBITACEOUS, 

Stamineons FLOWERS, are ſuch as have no petala, but conſiſt 
wholly of ſtamina or threads, with apices a- top. 

The leaves placed around theſe ſtamina, are not to be eſteem- 
ed as petala, but a calyx; in regard they afterwards become a 
capſula, or cover, including the ſeed; which is the office of 
the calyx alone. See CALYX. ; 

In effect, it is eſſential to the leaves of flowers, not to ſerve 


as a cover to the ſeeds that ſucceed them: And this is the only 


characteriſtic rhat diſtinguiſhes the leaves, or perala of flowers 
from their calyx; tor that no particular colour of the leaves, 
does determine whether the parts in diſpute be Ieaves of the 
fower, or the calyx of the flowers; appears hence, that there 


are ſome leaves of fowers, which are green like the calyx ; | 


and ſome calyces coloured like petala. 

Leguminons FLOWERS, are thoſe of leguminous plants. Theſe 
bear ſome reſemblance to a flying butterfly ; for which reaſon 
they are alſo called papilionaceous flowers 

Papil:onaceous FLOWERS, conſiſt of four or five leaves, where- 
of the uppermoſt is called veæillum, or ſtandard; and the 
loweſt carina, as reſembling the bottom or keel of a boat: 
Thoſe between the two are called lateral leaves, or ale. 
From the bottom of the calyx ariſes a piſtil, which is incom- 
paſſed with a ſheath, or cover, fringed with ſtamina. This 
piſtil always becomes the fruit, and is uſually called the pod, 
in latin, ſiliqua. See LEGUMEN. | 

Umbelliform FLOwERS, are thoſe with ſeveral leaves doubled, 
and diſpoſed in manner of a roſe; and whoſe calyx eſſentially 


becomes a fruit of two ſeeds, joined, before they come to | 


maturity, but afterwards eaſily ſeparated again. 

They have this denomination, by reaſon they are generally 
ſuſtained by a number of threads, which proceeding from 
the ſame centre, are branched all around, like the ſticks of an 
umbrello. 

Of this kind are the fowers of fennel, angelica, c. See 
UMBELLIFEROUS. 

Vertillicate FLOWERS, are thoſe ranged, as it were, in ſtories, 
rings, — rays along the ſtems: Such are thoſe of horehound, 
Clary, c. | 

FLOWERS, in gardening, are diſtinguiſhed, into early, or Spring- 
Fowers, which flouriſh in the months of March, April, and 


May. 
Such are the anemonies, daffodils, hyacinths, tulips, junquils, 
cowſlips, primroles, c. f | 
Summer FLOWERS, Which open in June, July, and Auguſt, as 


— 
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pinks gilly-flowers, lillies, daiſies, campanulas, poppies 
flowers, Sc. a ſup. 
Autumnal, or late FLOWERS, denote thoſe of September 


October, as the oculus chriſti, indian pinks, and roles, bang 
1 


flower-gentle, c. 

Of thele flowers, thoſe which ſubſiſt all. the year, we mean; 
the ſtem, or root at leaſt, are called perennials. n 
And thoſe which are to be planted, or ſowed a-freſh ey 
year, according to the ſeaſon, are called annxals, F 

FLowr R, in architecture, according to Vitruvius, is a 
tation of ſome imaginary flower, by way of crowning, or 
finiſhing, on the top of a dome, Cc. : 
In lieu of this the moderns commonly uſe a vaſe, ball, ot the 
line. - 

FLoweR-DE-LUCE,*FLEUR DE Lis, in heraldry, is a bent 
anciently of great dignity ; being reputed the nobleſt of of 
flowers, and as ſuch having been in all ages the charge of the 
royal eſcutcheon of the kings of France: though tag gt 
time has made the bearing thereof more vulgar, 

In ſome coats it is bore ſingle; in others triple ; in others i 
is ſem&e, ſeeded all over the eſcutcheon. 

FLOWER, of the capital, is an ornament of ſculpture, in formot 
a roſe, in the middle of the {weep ot the Corinthian abacy; 
See ABACUS, and Tab. Archit. fig. 26. lit. 4. 
In that of the Compoſite, it is not a roſe, nor any real, but 
an imaginary kind of flower, See CORINTHIAN, e. 

FLowERS, in chymiltry, are the fineſt, and molt ſubtle parts of 
dry bodies raiſed by fire, into the head, and aludels ; and ad. 
hering to them, in form of a fine powder, or duſt. Such are 
the flowers of ſulphur, benjamin, c. See SUBLIMAT1ON, 

FLOWERS of Sulphur, or Brimſtone, are the vapours of melted 
brimſtone conveyed from an iron pot (in which it is k 
boiling) through a proper flew, into a cloſe room, where this 
vapour condenſes into flowers, See SULPHUR. 

FLOWER of I heat, Rye, and other pulſe. See FaR MA. 

FLOWERS *, in the animal ceconomy, denote womens monthly 
purgations, or menſes. See MENSES. 

Nicod derives the word in this ſenſe from Fuere, q. d. Flu: 
Others will have the name occaſioned hence, that women do 
not conceive, till they have had their Flowers ; ſo that theſe 
are a ſort of forerunners of their fruit. 


FLOWERS, in rhetoric, are figures, or ornaments of diſcourſe, 
by the Latins called floſculr, See FIGURE. 
FLOWERAGE, a collection of flowers of ſeveral kinds ſet 
together in husks, and hung up with (ſtrings. 
FLOWERED, in the manutaQures.----A (tuff, or cloth, is ſaid 
to be flowered, flouriſhed, ſprigged, or figured, when there ate 
—— of flowers, either natural, or imaginary, wrought 
thereon. 
There are ſtuffs fowered of almoſt all kinds of matters: 
ers of gold, ſilver, ſilk, wool, thread, cotton, c. Stuffs 
and cloths are uſually denominated from the ground, whereon 
the flowers are raiſed. 
Thus there are flowered velvets, taffaties, damasks, ſattins, 
mohairs, dimitties, &c. Sce VELVET, T AFFATY, DAMASK, 


C. 
Thoſe flowered with gold and filver, are more uſually called 
brocades. See BROCADE. 
The flowers are uſually wrought at the ſame time with the 
cloth, or ground. The threads of the warp are raiſed, and 
lowered by means of packthreads paſſed through them in 
mounting the loom; and the manufacturer ſhooting his warp, 
or matter of the flowers, whether gold, ſilver, filk, or the 
like, between the threads thus raiſed, forms the flowers. 
Ware, Woor, c. 
It is very curious to ſee them mount a loom; or, as they call 
it, read a deſign, to be repreſented on a (tuff ; But it is next 
to impoſſible to deſcribe it ; yet we have endeayoured to give 
ſome idea thereof under the article De$16n. See alſo Tar 
PESTRY. 


 FLUIDITY, in phyſics, that ſtate or affection of bodies, which 


denominates or render them fluid. See FLuD. _ 
Fluidity ſtands in direct oppoſition to firmneſs, or ſolidity. der 
FiIRMNE ss. da E 
Fluidity is diſtinguiſhed from * or humidity in that = 
idea of the firſt is abſolute, and the property contained in t 
thing itſelf : whereas that of the latter is relative, and —— 
wetting, or adhering; i. e. ſomewhat that gives us the an 
ſation 15 wetneſs, or moiſture, and which would have noe 
iſtence, but for our ſenſes. | 
Tis mated metals, air, æther, and even ſmoak, and _ 
itſelf, are 2 bodies, but not liquid ones; their puns rp 
actually dry, and not leaving any ſenſe of moiſture. 
QUID, and HUMIDITY. MGoned 
Thenature and cauſe of fluidity have been variouſly at — 
The Gaſſendiſts, and ancient Corpuſcularians, . 
three conditions as neceſſary thereto, VIZ. 3 
ſmoothneſs of the particles of the body; vacuities Ie: 1 
between them; and a ſpherical figure. Thus the Ep | 
poet, Lucretius : : | 

Illa autem debent ex lævibut oy rotundis 

Eſſe magis, fluido que corpore liguida conſtant. The 
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The Carteſians, and after them Dr. Hook, Mr. Boyle, Oc. 
beſtles the circumſtances above-mentioned, require a various, 
rperual, inteſtine motion of the particles of the bodies, as 

that which args Ga contributes to Auidity. 2 
Fluidity, then, according to theſe philoſophers, conſiſts in this, 
chat the parts of the body being very fine, and ſmall, are fo 
diſpoſed by motion, or figure, as that they can eaſily ſlide over 
one another's ſurfaces all manner of ways; and that they be 
in a conſtant, various, ſeparate agiration to and fro; and that 
they only touch one another in ſome parts of their ſurfaces. 

Mr. Boyle, in his hiſtory of fiidity, mentions theſe three as 

the conditions principally required to Auidity, vit. 

19, The minuteneſs of parts: As, in effect, we find that fire 

by dividing metals into fine, ſmall parts, renders them fluid ; 

and that acid menſtruums diſſolve and render them fluid after 
the like manner; and that fire turns the hard body of common 

{alt almoſt wholly into a liquor, by diſtillation : Not but that 

the figure of the particles may have a conſiderable ſhare in 

dny. 

Thos mereury, whoſe parts are doubtleſs much groſſer than 

thoſe of oil and water, is yet more fluid than either of them : 

And thus oil, by the action of tire, may be converted into a 

conſiſtent ſubſtance, like butter. 

20, Store of vacuities interſperſed between the corpuſcles, to 
ve toom for the ſeveral particles to move among themſelves. 
o A motion and agitation of the corpuſcles; either from 

ſome principle of mobility within themſelves, or from ſome 
extraneous agent, penetrating and entering the pores, moving 
variouſly among them, and communicating to them part of 
its motion. 
That this laſt is the qualification chiefly required in Auidity, 
he argues from divers obſervations and experiments. 
Thus, a little dry powder of alabaſter, or plaſter of Paris, 
finely ſifted, being put in a veſſel over the fire; it ſoon begins 
to boil like water; exhibiting all the motions and phenomena 
of a boiling liquor. It will kindle variouſly in great waves 
like that ; will bear ſtirring with a ſtick or ladle like that, 
without reſiſting ; nay, if ſtrongly ſtirred near the ſide of the 
veſſel, its waves will apparently daſh againſt them: Vet is it 
all the while a dry, parched powder, 


The like is obſerved in ſand : A diſh of which being ſet on a | 


drum-head, briskly beaten by the ſticks, or on the upper 

ſtone of a mill, it in all reſpects emulates the properties of a 

fluid body. A heavy body, e. gr. will immediately fink in ir 

to the bottom, and a light one emerge to the top: Each grain 

of ſand has a conſtant vibratory and dancing motion: and if 
2 hole be made in the fide of the diſh, the ſand will ſpin out 

like water. 

That the parts of Auids are in continual motion, the Carte- 

ſians bring divers conſiderations to prove. As 19. The tranſ- 

mutation of ſolids into fluids, e. gr. ice into water, and vice 

verſa ; the chicf difference between the body in thoſe two 
ſtates conſiſting in this, that the parts being fixed and at. reſt 
in the one, reſiſt the touch; whereas in the other, being alrea- 
dy in motion, they gave way upon the ſlighteſt impulſe. 

29, The effects of fluids, which commonly proceed from 
motion: Such are the inſinuation of fluids among the pores 
of bodies; the ſoftening and diſſolving of hard bodies; the 
actions of corroſive menſtruums, c. Add, that no ſolid can 
be brought to a ſtate of Huidity, without the intervention of 
ſome moving, or moveable body, as fire, air, or water. Air, 
the ſame gentlemen hold the firſt ſpring of theſe cauſes of 
Auidity; it being this that gives motion to fire and water, 
though itſelf receives its motion and action from the æther, or 
ſubtle medium. See Air, and ETHER. 

Boerhaave pleads ſtrenuouſly for fire's being rhe firſt mover, 
and the cauſe of all Auidiiy in other bodies, as air, water, 
c. Without this, he ſhews, that the atmoſphere itſelf would 
fix into one ſolid maſs. Sce FIRE. 

Sir I. Newton ſets afide this theory of the cauſe of fuidity, 
and ſubſtitutes a new one, the great principle of attraction.— 
The corpuſcular ſyſtem, wich all the improvements of Des 
Cartes, and Mr. Boyle, did not ſufficiently account for the 
primary condition, requiſite to conſtiture a body fluid, viz. the 
various inteſtine motion and agitation of its particles. But 
this motion is naturally enough accounted for, by ſuppoſing it 
a primary law of nature, that, as all the particles of matter 
attract each other when within a certain diſtance; ſo at all 
greater diſtances, they fly from, and avoid one another. For 
then, though their common gravity, together with the preſſure 
of other bodies upon them, may keep them together in a maſs ; 
yet their continual endeavour to avoid one another fingly, and 


the adventitious impulſes of heat, light, or other external caufes, | 


may make the particles of fluids continnally move round about 
one another, and fo produce this quality. 

here is a difficulty indeed, in accounting, why the particles 
of fluids always keep at ſuch a diſtance from one another, as 


nor to come within the ſphere of one another's artraCtion. | 
The fabric and conſtitution of that fluid body, water, is | 


amazing ; that a body ſo very rare, and which has a vaſt 
ver- proportion of pores, or interſperſed vacuity, to ſolid 


matter, ſhould yet be perfectly incompreſſible by the greateſt 
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force: And yet this fluid is eaſily reducible into that firm, tranſs 
parent, friable body, which we call ice; by being only expoſed 
to a Certain degree of cold. See Coro, and FXEEZING. 


One would think, that though the particles of watet cannot 


come near enough to attract each other; yet the intervening 
frigoritic matter doth, by being mingled per minima, ſtrongly 
attract them, and is itſelf likewiſe ſtrongly attracted by them; 


and ſo wedges or fixes all the maſs into a firm, ſolid body; 


which ſolid body loſes its ſolidity again, when by heat the 


vinculum is ſolved, and the frigorific particles are disjoined 
from thoſe of the water, and are forced to fly out of it. And 
uſt thus may the fumes of lead perhaps fix quick-ſilver: See 
ERCURY, and FixATION, We 
When a firm ſolid body, ſuch as a metal, is by heat reduced in · 
to a fluid, the partieles of fire disjoin and ſeparate its conſtituent 
parts, which their mutual attraction cauſed before to cohere ; 
and keep them at ſuch a diſtance from one another, as that they 
are out of the ſphere of each other's attraction, as long as 
that violent motion laſts; and when by theit lightneſs and ac- 
tivity they are flown off, unleſs they be renewed by a conti- 
nual ſupply, the component particles of the metal come near 
enough again to feel one another's attractions. 
As, therefore, the cauſe of coheſion of the parts of ſolid bodies 
appears to be their mutual attraction; ſo the chief cauſe of 


Furaity ſeems to be a contrary motion, impreſſed on the parti- 


cles of fluids; by which they avoid, and fly one another, as 
ſoon as they come at, and as long as they keep at ſuch a di- 
ſtance from each other. 

It is obſerved alſo in all fluids, that the direction of their prei- 
ſure againſt the veſſels which contain them, is in lines per- 
pendicular to the ſides of ſuch veſſels; which property being 
the neceffary reſult of the particles of any fluid's being ſpheri- 
cal, it ſhews that the parts of all fluids are ſo, or of a figure 
very nearly approaching thereto. 


FLUIDS, are bodics, whoſe particles are but weakly connec- 


ted; thejr mutual coheſion being in great meaſure prevented 
by ſome external cauſe. | 

In which ſenſea ſuid ſtands oppoſed to a ſolid. See SoLD.--- 
Sir I. Newton detines a f#i4 body, to be that whoſe parts 
yield to the ſmalleſt force impreſſed, and by yielding are eaſily 
moved among each other. 


The caufe therefore, of fidity, ſhould ſeem to conſiſt in this, 


that the parts do not cohere ſo ſtrongly, as they do in ſolid or 
firm ies; and that their motion is not hindered by any ine- 
quality in the ſurface of the parts; as is the caſe in powders, 


For, that the particles whereof Hud conſiſt, are of the ſame 


nature, and have the ſame properties with the particles of ſo- 


lids, is evident, from the converſion of liquids and ſolids in- 
to each other, e. gr. of water into ice, of metals into fluors, 
Sc. Nor can it be reaſonably doubted, that the component 
parts of all bodies are the ſame, viz. hard, ſolid, impenetra- 
ble, moveable, corpuſcles. See Boby, MATTER, and PAR- 
TICLE. 

The Carteſians define a fxid to be a body whoſe parts are in 
continual inteſtine motion; and Dr. Hook, Mr. Boyle, and 
Boerhaave, though far from Carteſianiſm, ſubſcribe to the de- 
finition : alledging arguments to prove that the parts of fluids 


are in continual motion; and even that it is this motion, which 


conſtitutes #r:dity, See FLUIDITY. 

The later Newtonians dare not go ſo far: To ſay that the 
parts of a Au, are in continual motion, is more than either 
our ſenſes, experience, or reaſon will warrant; and to define a 
thing from a property that is diſputable, is certainly bad philo- 
ſophy. 

Add, that the great argument from geometry, produced in fa- 
your of this continual motion, viz. That the reſiſtance of a 
body moving in a f#zd, is leſs, if the parts of the fluid be agi- 
rated by an inteſtine motion, than if they were at reſt, is de- 
monſtrated to be falſe. See RESISTANCE. 

We obſerve therefore, with Dr. Clark, That if the parts of 
a body either do not touch each other, or eaſily ſlide over one 
another; and are of ſuch a magnitude, as that they may be 
eaſily agitated by heat, and that the heat be ſufficiently great 
to agitate them, though it may perhaps be leſs than ſuffices to 


prevent water from freezing; or, even, though the parts be not 


actually moved, yet, if they be ſmall, ſmooth, ſlippery, and 
of ſuch a figure and magnitude as diſpoſes them to move and 
give way; that body is furd. ; 5 

And yet the particles of ſuch fluid bodies, do, in ſome mea- 
ſure cohere; as is evident hence, that mercury, when well 


purged of air, will be ſuſtained in the barometer, to the height 


of 60 or 70 inches; that water will aſcend in capillary tubes 
even in vacuo; and that the drops of liquors in vacuo run 
into a ſpherical form: as adhering by ſome mutual coheſion 
like that berween poliſhed marble planes. Add, that theſe 
fluid bodies, if they conſiſt of particles that are eaſily entau- 
gled within each other, as oil; or if they be capable of being 
{tiffened by cold, and joined by the interpoſition of little cu- 
nei, or wedges, as water; they are eaſily rendered hard: But 
if their particles be ſuch as can neither be entangled, as air; 
nor ſtiffened by cold, as quickſilver; then they never grow 
hard and fixed. See ASCENT, Oc. e 
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F1v1ns are either natural, as water, and mercury; or animal, 
as blood, milk, bile, lymph, urine, c. or fadtitions, as wines, 
ſpirits, oils, c. See each under its proper article, WATER, 
Mercury, BLOOD, MIIX, BILE, WIXE, SPIRIT, OIL, &c. 
The doctrine and laws of f#x:ds are of the greateſt extent in 
philoſophy. The preſſure, and gravitation of bodies in fluids, 
and the action of the fluid immerged in them, make the ſub- 
ject of hydroſtatics. See HYDROSTATICS. 
Hyaroſtatical laws of FLu1DS.---I. The upper parts of all Huids, 
as water, c. do preis upon the lower: Or, as ſome philo- 
ſophers (tate it, all fxids do gravitate in proprio loco. See 
PRESSURE. 

The contrary of this was a principle in the ſchool-philoſophy ; 
but the certainty of ſuch preſſure is now demonſtrated by a 
thouſand experiments: It will be ſufficient to inſtance one or 
two, 

Immerge a tube, open at both ends, and half filled with oil of 
turpentine, in a veſſel of water, the upper end of the tube be- 
ing ſtopped with the finger: If now the upper ſurface of the 
oil lie as low as that of the water: the oil, upon removing 
the finger, will not run out at the lower end of the tube; 
nay, and if the tube be thruſt a little lower, the water will 
riſe up in it, and bear the oil above it : But if the upper ſurface 
of the oil be conſiderably higher than that of the water, the 
oil will drop out of the tube. Whence it follows, that the 
column of oil in one caſe preſſes or gravitates lets on the plane 
imagined to paſs under its lower ſurface, than a column of 
water; and in the other caſe, more.-----Or thus; an empty 
vial, cloſe ſhut, being immerged in water, and ſuſpended by 
a horſe hair to the beam of a balance, with a weight at the 
other end exactly counterpoĩſing it; upon unſtoppiug the vial, 
and letting it fill with water, it will preponderate, and bear 
down the end of the balance, without having any communi- 
cation with the external air. 

Which two experiments abundantly prove the propoſition, 
that the upper parts of fads preſs, or gravitate on the lower. 
See GRAVITATION. 

From this gravity it follows, that the ſurfaces of ſtagnant frids 
are plain, and parallel to the horizon ; or rather, that they are 
ſegments of a ſphere concentrical with the earth. See SPHE- 
RICIT v. 

For, as the particles are ſuppoſed to yield to any force impreſ- 
ſed, they will be moved by the action of gravity, till ſuch 
time as none of them can deſcend any lower. Aud this ſitua- 
tion once attained, the fluid muſt remain at reſt, unleſs put 
in motion by ſome foreign cauſe; inaſmuch as none of the 
particles can now move without aſcending, contrary to their 
natural tendency. 

II. If a body be immerged in a zi, either wholly, or in 
part; its lower ſurface will be preſſed upward by the water 
underneath it. 

The truth of this propoſition is evident from the experiment 
above-mentioned ; where the oil of turpentine was ſuſpended, 
nay and made to mount up in the tube, by the preſſure of the 
water upwards on its lower parts. 

The law, or quantity of this preſſure is this, that a body im- 
merged in a fluid, loſes juſt ſo much of the weight it would 
have in air; as ſo much of the fluid as is equal to it in bulk, 
if weighed in the air, would amount to. 

This preſſure of flurds on the lower parts of an immerſed 
body, is farther confirmed, by attending to the reaſon why 
bodies ſpecifically lighter than fa:4s aſcend therein. The 
effect is owing to this, that there is a greater preſſure or 
weight on every other part of the plane or ſurface of the fluid 
imagined to paſs under the lower ſurface of the body, than 
there is on that whereon the immerging body inſiſts. Conſe- 
quently, to produce an equilibrium in the fluid, the parts im- 
mediately under the riſing body being preſſed by the reſt every 
way, do continually force it upwards. 

In effect, the emerging body is continually preſſed on by two 
columns of water, one bearing againſt its upper, and the 
other againſt its lower parts: The length of both which co- 
lumns being to be accounted from the top of the water, that 
which preſſes on the lower part, will be the longer, by the 
thickneſs of the aſcending body, and conſequently overba- 
lance it by the weight of as much water as will fill the ſpace 
that body takes up. See SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 

Hence, 19. we are furniſhed with one reaſon, why very mi- 
nute corpuſcles, either heavier, or lighter than the liquor they 
are mingled with, will be ſuſtained therein a good while, with- 
out either emerging to the top, or precipitating to the bottom ; 
the difference between the two columns of the fuid being 
here inconſiderable. | 

Hence, 29. if a body A be ſpecifically lighter than B, an 
equal portion of the fx:id in which it is immerged; it will 
riſe with a force proportionable to the excels of gravity of B 
above A: And if A be ſpecifically heavier than B, it gravi- 
tates and deſcends with the exceſs only of its weight above 
that of B. 

III. The preſſure of the upper parts of a fuid on the lower, 
exerts itſelt every way, and every way equally; laterally, ho- 
rizontally, and obliquely, as well as perpendicularly. 


Auid enters, be differently poſited to th 
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eaſily moved; it is impoſſible any d 3 
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e ſame is confirmed from experiments - 
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ſome being perpendicular, others parallel, and — or plane, 


inclined, yet will the fla:d riſe to an 3 
Hence, 1, all the particles of fluids being — —— 
ſed on all ſides, it is argued, that they muſt hp preſ- 
not in continual motion, as has been uſually ſy * and 
Hence, 2. alſo a body being immerſed in a 12 ſua; 
a lateral preſſure from the fluid ; which is 2 
T fa body is placed deeper beneath the ſurface of the 
IV. In tubes that have a communicati 1 
whatever their magnitude be, whether — 7 _ 
whatever their form, whether ſtraight, angular 28 ed 
* 7 = — them to the ſame height. ; n 
. It a fluid rile to the ſame altitude in 
municate with each other; the fluid in —— 22 — 
— . oe . to that in the other. 4 r 
the tubes be of equal diameters, the co 
—_ the ſame baſe NN are RR le Lemay 
y their gravities equal; ſo that they pre i inst 
_ ym with * — force. 7 prels and gravitare againſt 
his is demonſtrated from mechanics, E. py. 
of Gl, Tab. Hydroſtatics, fig. 6. be ſuppo 80 . 
baſe of HK; and let the fluid deſcend in the greater tube 
the ſpace of an inch, as from L to O; it will then riſe in 
the other the ſpace of four inches, as from M to N. Where 
fore the velocity wherewith the fluid moves in the tube HK 
is to that wherewith it moves in GI, as the baſe of the 
tube GI to the baſe of the other, HK. But the altitude of 
the fluid being ſuppoſed the ſame in both tubes, the quantity 
of the fluid in the tube G I, will be to that in the other 
DT; HK, as the baſe of the tube Gl to the baſe of the other, 
Conſequently, the momentum of the faid in the tube G I, 
is to that in the tube HK ; as the product of the baſe of the 
tube & I into the baſe of the other HK to the factum of the 
tube HK into the baſe of the other GI. Wherefore, the pro- 
ducts being equal, the momenta muſt be equal. 
The ſame is eaſily demonſtrated, where one of the tubes is 
inclined, and the other perpendicular, &c. 
Hence in tubes that communicate, the fuid will preponderate 
in that where its altitude is the greateſt. 
VI. In communicating tubes, fxids, of different ſpeciſic gra- 
vities, will equiponderate, if their altitudes be in the ratio of 
their ſpecitic gravities. 
Hence we have a way of finding the ſpecific gravities of fuidi, 
viz, by pouring one fluid into one of the communicating 
tubes, as AB (fig. 7.) and another, into the other tube CD; 
and meaſuring the altitudes E B and FD, at which they ſtand 
when balanced. 
For the ſpecific gravity of the fluid in AB, is to that in DC, 
as DH, to BG. If the fzids be apt to mix, it may be pro- 
per to fill the horizontal tube BD with mercury, to preyent 
the mixture. 
Hence, ſince the denſities of fluidt are as their ſpecific gra- 
vities ; the denſities will likewiſe de as the altitudes of the 
fluids D H and BG: ſo that we have hence likewiſe a 
method of determining the denſities of fluids. See Dkx- 
SITY. | 
VII. The bottoms, and ſides of veſſels are preſſed in the fame 
manner, and by the ſame laws, as the liquids contained in 
them. 
And hence, as action and re- action are equal, the #x:ds them- 
ſelves ſuſtain an equal preſſure from the bottoms and ſides.— 
And as the preſſion of fluids is equal every way, the bottom 
and fides are preſſed as much as the neighbouring parts of the 
fluids: and conſequently this action increaſes in proportion 
to the height of the fluid, and is equal every way at the ſame 
depth; as depending altogether on the height, and not at all 
on the quantity of the fluid. of 
VIII. In perpendicular veſſels of equal baſes, the preſſure 
fuidt on the bottoms, is in the ratio of their altitudes. 
This is evident, in that the veſſels being perpendicular, the 
bottoms are horizontal : conſequently the tendency 223 
by the action of gravity will be in lines perpendicular to "4 
bottom, ſo that they will preſs with all their weight ; Boe 
bottoms therefore are preſſed in the ratio of the gravites- - 
the gravities are as the bulks; and the bulks here are as t 


any impreſſion, and are 


—_— therefore the preſſures on the bottoms are 45 the al» 
titudes. 

IX. In perpendicular veſſels of unequal baſes, the p 
the bottoms is in a ratio compounded of the baſes, 


that the bot- 
the gra- 
vities 


reſſure on 
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vities of ui di ate as their bulks ; and their bulks in a ratio 
compounded of their baſes and altitudes. Conſequently, &c, 
X. If an inclined veſſel ABCD, fig. 8. have the ſame baſe 
and altitude with a perpendicular one, BEF G; the bottoms 
of each will be equally preſſed. 

For in the inclined veſſel A BCD, the bottom CD, is preſſed 
in the direction BD. But the force of gravity in the direction 
BD, is to the abſolute gravity, as BE to BD. See Gra- 
VITY. , 

Conſequently, the bottom CD is preſſed in the ſame manner ; 
as it it had been preſſed perpendicularly by the fluid under the 
altitude BE. Therefore, the bottoms of the perpendicular and 
inclined veſſels are equally preſſed. 

XI. Fluids preſs upon ſubject bodies, according to their per- 
pendicular altitude, and not according to their latitude, or 
breadth. | 

Or, as others ſtare it, thus: If a veſſel be taper, or unequally 
big at top and bottom; yet the bottom will be preſſed after the 
ſame manner as if the veſſel were cylindrical, and the top and 
bottom equal. 

Or thus: the preſſure ſuſtained by the bottom of a veſlel, 
whatever the figure of the veſſel be, is ever equal to the 
weight of a column of the fluid, whoſe baſe is the bottom 
itſelf, and height, the vertical diſtance of the upper ſurface of 
the water from the bottom. 

Or, yet more explicitly, thus : If there be two tubes or veſ- 
ſels, having the ſame heights, and baſes, both filled with wa- 
ter; but one of them made ſo tapering upwards, that it ſhall 
contain but twenty ounces of water ; whereas the other 
widening upwards, holds two hundred ounces : yet, the bot- 
toms of the two tubes ſhall ſuſtain an equal preſſure of wa- 
ter, viz. each of them, that of the weight of two hundred 
ounces. 

This is a noble paradox in hydroſtatics, which it is well 
worth the clearing and inſiſting on. It is found unexception- 
ably true from abundant experiments ; and may even be de- 
monſtrated and accounted for on principles of mechanics. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the bottom of a veſſel, CD (fig. 9.) leſs than 
its top, AB; ſince the fluid preſſes the bottom C D, which 
we ſuppoſe horizontal, in a perpendicular direction, E C, none 
but that part within the cylinder ECDF can preſs upon it; 
the natural tendency and preſſure of the reſt being taken off 
by the ſides. 

Again, ſuppoſing the bottom, CD (fig. 10.) much bigger than 
the top FG; or even, for the eaſier demonſtration, ſuppoſe a 
tube F E fixed in a cylinder ABCD; and ſuppoſethebortom 
CD raiſed to L, that the fluid may be moved through the 
interval D L; then will it have riſen through the altitude G H, 
which is to DL, as the baſe CD to that of GF. The ve- 
Jotity therefore of the fluid F E, is to its velocity in the veſ- 
ſel AD, as the baſe CD to the baſe FG. 

Hence, we have the momentum wherewith the fluid in the 
tubes tends downwards, by multiplying the baſe of the cylin- 
der CD into its altitude CK. 

Conſequently, the bottom C D is preſſed with the ſame 
force; as it would be preſſed by the cylinder HC DI. 

To confirm and illuſtrate this doQrine of the preſſure of 
fluids in the ratio of the baſe and altitude, provide a me- 
tallic veſſel, AC DB (fig. 10.) ſo contrived, as that the 
bottom CD may be moveable, and to that end fitted in the 
cavity of the veſſel with a rim of wet leather, to flide with- 
out letting any water paſs. Then, through a hole in the 
top, AB, apply ſucceffively ſeveral tubes of equal altitudes, 
but different diameters, Laſtly, faſtening a ſtring to the 
beam of a balance, and fixing the other end by a little ring 
K to the moveable bottom; put weights in the other ſcale, 
till they be ſufficient to raiſe the bottom C D: then will 
Jon not only find, that the ſame weight is required, what 
diameter or magnitude ſoever the tube be of; but even, that 
the weight which will raiſe the bottom, when preſſed by the 
ſmalleſt tube, will raiſe it when preſſed by the whole cylin- 
der HCDI. 

XII. The moſt ſolid and ponderous body, which near the 
ſurface of the water would ſink with great velocity, yet if 
placed at a greater depth than twenty times its own thickneſs, 
will not fink, unleſs affiſted by the weight of the incumbent 
water, 

Thus, immerge the lower end of a flender glaſs tube in a 
veſſel of mercury: then ſtopping the upper end with your 
finger, you will by that means. keep about half an inch of 
that ponderous flzid ſuſpended in the tube. Laſtly, keeping 
the finger thus, immerge the tube in a long glaſs of water, 
till the little column of mercury be more than thirteen or 
tourteeff times its length under water; then, removing the 
finger, you will find that the mercury will be kept ſuſpended 
in the tube by the preſſure of the water upwards: but if you 
raiſe the tube a very little above the former ſtation, the mer- 


cury will immediately run out; whereas, if before you had 


removed the finger from the top, you had ſunk the pipe ſo 
low, as that the mercury were twelve or fourteen inches, &c. 


below 1 a hp of the water; the mercury would be vio- 
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lently forced up, and make ſeveral aſcents and deſcents in the 
tube, till it had gained its proper ſtation, according to the laws 
of ſpecific gravity. 

Hence then we have a ſolution of the phenomenon of 'two 
poliſhed marbles, or other planes, adhering ſo ſtrongly toge- 
ther: in that the atmoſphere preſſes or gravitates with its 
whole weight on the under ſurface and ſides of the lower 
marble; but cannot do ſo at all on its upper ſurface, which 
is Cloſely contiguous to the upper, and ſuſpended marble, 
For the laws of the preſſure and gravitation in Flums ſpeci- 


fically heavier, or lighter than the bodies immerged. See SrE- 
CIFIC gravity. 


ay ry laws of the reſiſtance of FLuips, or the retardation of 


id bodies, moving in fuids. See RESISTANCE. 


For the aſcent of FLUips in capillary tubes, or between glaſs 


lanes. See ASCEwrT. 


he motions of Aids, and particularly water, do alſo make 
the ſubject of ydraulics, See Rene 


Hydraulic Laws of FLUips.—I. The velocity of a fuid, 


as water, moved by the preſſure of a ſuper-incumbent fuid, 
C =, is equal, at equal depths, and unequal at unequal 
For the preſſure being equal at equal depths, the velocity a- 
riſing thence muſt be ſo too; and vice verſa: yet does nor 
the velocity follow the ſame proportion as the depth ; not- 
withſtanding that the preſſure, whence the velocity ariſes, does 
increaſe in the proportion of the depth. Bur here the quanti- 
ty of the matter is concerned : and the quantity of motion, 
which is compounded of the ratio of the velocity and quanti- 
ty of matter, is increaſed in equal times as the ſquares of the 
velocities, 
II. The velocity of a id arifing from the preſſure of a ſu- 
r-incumbent fluid, at any depth, is the ſame as that which a 
y would acquire in falling from a height equal to the depth. 
As is demonſtrated both from mechanics and experiments. 
See DeSCEnT. | 
III. If two tubes of equal diameters, full of any f#id, be 
placed any how, either erect, or inclined; provided they be 
of the ſame altitude, they will diſcharge equal quantitics of the 


Aid in equal times. 


That tubes, every way equal, ſhould, under the ſame circum- 
ſtances, empty themſelves equally, is evident; and that the 
bottom of a perpendicular tube is preſſed with the ſame 
force, as that of an inclined one, when their altitudes are e- 
qual, has already been ſhewn. Whence it eaſily follows, that 
they muſt yield equal quantities of water, c. 
IV. If two tubes of equal altitudes, but unequal apertures, 
be kept conſtantly full of water; the quantities of water they 
yield in the ſame time, will be as the diameters: and this, 
whether they be ereQ, or any how inclined. 
Hence, if the apertures be circular, the quantities of water 
emptied in the ſame time, are in a duplicate ratio of the diameters, 
This law, Mariotte obſerves, is not perfectly agreeable to ex- 
periment. If one diameter be double the other, the water 
flowing out of the leſs, is found more than a fourth of what 
flows out of the greater. But this muſt be owing to ſome ac- 
cidental irregularities in making the experiments. 
Wolfius aſcribes it priacipally to this, that the column of wa- 
ter directly over the aperture is ſhorter than that next the ſides 
or parietes of the veſſel: for the water, in its efflux, forms a 
kind of cavity over the aperture ; that part immediately over it 
being evacuated firſt, and the other water not running faſt e- 
nough from the ſides to ſupply it. Now, this cavity, or di- 
minution of altitude, being greater in the greater cube, than 
the leſs; hence the preſſureor endeavour to paſs out, becomes 
roportionably leſs in the greater tube, than in the leſs. 
U. If the apertures E and F of two tubes AB and CD (fig. 
12. and 13.) be equal; the quantities of water diſcharged in 
the ſame time will be as the velocities. | 
VI. If two tubes have equal apertures E and F, and unequal 
altitudes A B and CD; the quantity of water diſcharged from 
the greater A B, will be to that diſcharged from CD, in the 
ſame time, in a ſub-duplicate ratio of the altitudes AB and 
CD. 
Hence, 19. the altitudes of waters, AB, and CD, diſchar- 
ged through equal apertures E and F, will be in a duplicate 
ratio of the waters diſcharged in the ſame time.-----And 
as the quantities of water are as the velocities ; the velo- 
cities are likewiſe in a ſub-duplicate ratio of their alti- 
tudes. 
Hence, 29. the ratio of the waters diſcharged by two tubes 
AB, and CD, together with the altitude of one of them, be- 
ing given; we have a method of 'finding the altitude of the 
other, viz. by finding a fourth proportional tothe three given 
Quantities ; which proportional, multiplied by itſelf, gives the 
altitude of CD, required, 


Hence alſo, 30. the ratio of the altitudes of two tubes of e- 


qual apertures being given, as alſo the quantity of water dil- 
charged-by one of them; we have a method of determining 
the quantity the other ſhall diſcharge in the ſame time. 
Thus, to the given altitudes, and the ſquares of the quantity 
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of water Cifcharged at one aperture, find a fourth proportio- 


nal. Ihe ({yuare root of this will be the quantity of water 
required, 

Suppole e. gr. the heights of the tubes as 9 to 25; and the 
quautity of water ditcharged at one of them, three inches: 
that diichargcd by tae other, will be = / (9.25:9) = 2F =F. 
VII. If the altitudes of two tubes AB and CD be unequal, 
and the apertures E and F likewiſe unequal ; the quantities of 
water dilcharged in the ſame time, will be in a ratio com- 
pounded of the ſimple ratio of the apertures, and the ſubdupli- 
cate one of the altitudes. 

And hence, it the quantities of water diſcharged in the ſame 
time by two tubes, whoſe apertures and altitudes are unequal, 
be cqual ; the apertures are reciprocally as the roots of the al- 
titudes, aud the altitudes iu a reciprocal ratio of the ſquares of 
the apertures. 

VIII. If the altitudes of two tubes be equal, the water will 
flow out with equal velocity, however unequal the apertures 
be. 

IX. If the altitudes of two tubes, A B and CD, as alſo their 
apertures E and F be uncqual ; the velocities of the waters 
Ciſcharged are in a ſubduplicate ratio of their altitudes. 

And hence; 19. as the velocities of waters flowing out at 
equal apertures, when the altitudes are unequal, are alſo in a 
ſubduplicate ratio of the altitudes, and, as this ratio is equal, 
it the altitudes be equal; it appears, in the general, that the 
velocities of waters flowing out of tubes, are ina ſubduplicate 
ratio of the altitudes. | 

— alſo, 29. the ſquares of the velocities are as the alti- 
tudes. 

Mariotte found from repeated experiments, that if a veſſel 
ABCD have a tube E & fitted to it, there will more water 
be evacuated through the tube, than there could have been in 
the ſame time, through the aperture of the veſſel E, without 
the tube: and that the motion of the fluid is accelerated ſo much 
the more, as the tube E G is the longer. 


E. gr. The altitude of a veſſel A C being one foot, that of 


the tube E G three feet, and the diameter of the aperture three 
lines; 6; ſeptiers of water were diſcharged in the ſpace of 
one minute ; whereas upon taking off the tube, only four 
ſeptiers were diſcharged. Again, when the length of the tube 
E G was fix feet, and the diameter of the aperture G, an inch; 
the whole quantity of water run out in thirty-ſeven ſeconds : 
but, cutting off half the tube the veſſel was not evacuated-in 
Jeſs than forty-five ſeconds; and taking it quite away, in leſs 
than ninety-five ſeconds. 

X. The altitudes and apertures of two cylinders full of wa- 
ter, being the ſame; one of them will diſcharge double the 
quantity of water diſcharged in the ſame time by the other; if 
the firit be kept continually full, while the other runs itſelf 
empty. 

For the velocity of the full veſſel will be equable; and that of 
the other continually retarded. Now, it is demonſtrated, that, 
ir two bodies be impelled by the ſame force; and the onepro- 
cceds equably, and the ſecond is equably retarded"; by that 
time they have loſt all their motion, the one has moved double 
the ſpace of the other. 

XI. If two tubes have the ſame altitudes, and equal apertures; 
the times wherein they will empty themſelves, will be in the 
ratio of their baſes. 

XII. Cylindric, and priſmatic veſſels, as ABCD (fig. 14.) 
empty themſelves by this law, that the quantities of water 
ditcharged in equal times, decreaſe according to the uneven 
numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. taken backwards. 

For the velocity of the deſcending level F G, is continually 
decreaſing in the ſubduplicate ratio of the decreaſing alti- 
tudes: but the velocity of a heavy body deſcending, increaſes 
in the ſubduplicate ratio of the increaſing altitudes. The 
motion, therefore, of the level FG, in its deſcent from G 
to B, is the ſame, as if it were to deſcend in the inverſe 
ratio, from B to G. But if it deſcend from B to G, the 
ſpaces, in equal times, would increaſe according to the pro- 
grefſion of the uneven numbers. Conſequently, the altitudes 
of the level F G, in equal times, decreaſe according to the 
ſame progreſſion inverſely taken, | 

Hence, therctore, the level of water F G, deſcends by the 
ſame law, as, by an equal force impreſſed, it would aſcend 
through an altitude equal to FG. 


From this priaciple, might many other particular laws of the 


motion of Aud be demonſtrated, which for brevity ſake we 
here omit, | 

To divide a cylindrical veſſel into parts, which ſhall be e- 
vacuated in certain parts, or diviſions of time, ſee CLepsy- 
DRA. 

XIII. If water deſcending through a tube HE (fig. 15.) ſpout 
up at the aperture G, whoſe direction is vertical ; it will riſe 
to the ſame altitude G1, at which the level of the water LM, 
in the vetlel ABCD does ſtand. png 

For ſince the water is driven through the aperture G, by the 
force of gravity of the column E K; its velocity will be the 
ſame as that with which a body by the ſame force impreſſed, 
would tile to the alticude FI. Wherefore, ſince the direc- 
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tion of the aperture is vertical, the direction cf the water ſoy. 
ing through it, will be ſo too; conſequently, the water myg 
riſe to the height of the level of the water L M in theveſſs 
Indeed, by the experiment it appears, that the water does ng 
riſe quite ſo high as I: beſide, that the aperture G ſhould de 
ſmaller, as the height of the level of the water is leſs; ang 
even ſmaller, when mercury is to be ſpouted, than when way, 
But this is no objection to the truth of the theorem; it gn; 
ſhews that there are certain external impediments, which d. 
miniſh the aſcent. 

Such are the reſiſtance of the air, the friction of the tube, and 
the gravity of the aſcending fluid. 

XIV. Water deſcending through an inclined tube, or a tube 
bent in any manner, will ſpout up through a perpendiculat 
aperture to the height at which the level of the water in the 
veſlel ſtands. 

XV. The lengths or diſtances DE and DF, or IH, andi 
(fig. 16.) to which water will ſpout either through an incliy 
or a horizontal aperture D, are in a ſubduplicate ratio of the 
altitudes in the veſſel or tube AB and AD. 

For, ſince water ſpouted out through the aperture D, en- 
deayours to proceed in the horizontal line DF; and at the 
ſame time, by the power of gravity, tends downwards in 
lines perpendicular to the ſame; nor can the one power hin- 
der the other, inaſmuch as the directions are not contrary ;.i 
follows, that the water by the direction BA will arrive at the 
line I G, in the ſame time wherein it would have arrived x 
it, had there been no horizontal impulſe at all. Now the 
right-lines I H and IG are the ſpaces which the ſame water 
would have deſcribed in the mean time by the horizontal im- 
petus: but the ſpaces I H and I G, inaſmuch as the motion i; 
uniform, are as the velocities. Conſequently, the velocitics 
are in a ſubduplicate ratio of the altitudes A B and AD. And 
therefore, the lengths or diſtances to which the water will 
ſpout in apertures either horizontal or inclined, are in a ſubdu- 

licate ratio of the altitudes. 
ence, as every body projected either horizontally, or oblique- 

ly, in an unreſiſting medium, deſcribes a parabola ; water 
projected either through a vertical or inclined ſpout, will de- 
ſcribe a parabola. 

Hence we have a way of making a delightful kind of water 
arbours, or arches, viz. by placing ſeveral inclined tubes in 
the ſame right-line. 

On theſe principles are formed various hydraulic engines for 
the railing, &c. of fluids, as pumps, ſyphons, fountains, or 
jets d' eau, c. Which ſee deſcribed under their proper ar- 
ticles, PUMP,S1PHON, FOUNTAIN, SPIRALOCREN, 


C. ö 

For the laws of the motion of FLuiDs, by their own gravity, 
along open channels, c. ſee River, and Wavs. 

For the laws of preſſure and motion of air, conſidered as 4 
FLu1D, ſee Air, and WixD. 

FLUMMERY, a wholeſome ſort of vegetable jelly, made of 
oatmeal, 
The manner of preparing it in the weſtern parts of England, 
is to take half a peck of wheat bran, which mult be ſoakedin 
cold water three or four days; then ſtrain out the oily andmilky 
water of it, and boil it to a jelly: afterwards ſeaſon it with 
ſugar, roſe and orange-flower water, and let it ſtand till cold, 
and thickened again; and then eat it with white or rheniſh 
wine, or milk-cream. 

FLUOR, in phyſics, c. denotes a fluid; or, more properly, 
the ſtare of a body, which was before hard, or ſolid, but 5 
now reduced by fuſion or fire into a ſtate of fluidity. See 
Fruity, and Fusion. | : 
Gold and ſilver will remain a long time in Auor, kept to it by 
the intenſeſt hear, without loſing any thing of their weight. 
See GOLD, FixiTY, c. 

FLuoR is alſo uſed by the modern mineral writers for ſuch ſoft, 
tranſparent, ſtarry kinds of mineral concretions, as are fre- 
quently found amongſt oars, and ſtones, in mines and quarries. 
See MINERAL, and Foss1L, of 
Thele are of a ſtony nature; and reſemble gems, but are l 
hard; and are called metallic fluors : they melt by heat, as ce 
does by the ſun. NY 

FLvor Albus, or Uterinus, a kind of flux, incident to women, 

pularly called the whizes. BAS 

Ir conſiſts in an irregular, diſorderly diſcharge of ſome 82 
humour from the uterus, ſometimes white, and pale; I . 
whey; ſometimes yellow, green, or blackiſh. At firſt it 
uſually ſoft and harmleſs, but in time grows hot, ſharp, an 
corroſive, and excoriates all the parts it touches. f the 
It is attended with a pain in the ſpina dorſi, a ſwelling 5 : : 
feet and eyes, wearineſs, lumbago, a loſs of appetite, chan 
of complexion, &fc. OY, 

It is frequently produced from a too heavy and laſting gr E 
It muſt be well diſtinguiſhed from an ulcer in the uterus, 
a gonorrhea. See GONORRHAA, | 
3 to all ages; from girls of three years old ; _ br 
all times; before, after, or even along with the menſes; 
even to women with child. 
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| Etmuller takes it for a gonorrhza muliebris, analogous to a 


non virulent gonorrhea in men, and flowing out of the glan- 
dulæ of the proſtates. "4 
What the coryza is in the noſtrils; too much weeping in the 
eyes; coughing, and hawking in the fauces; that, according 
to Etmuller, is this fzor in women. 
According to Pitcairn, all the difference between the venereal 
onotrhæa, and a fluor albu, is that the humour evacuated in 
the latter is vilcid, and in the former, quite thin and ſerous. 
The ſame author adds, that the fizor albus can only be cured 
by medicines proper tor the venereal diſeaſe, See Goxok- 
RHAA- 


FLUTE *, an inſtrument of muſic, the ſimpleſt of all thoſe of 


the wind-kind ; play'd, by blowing in it with the mouth; and 
the tones or notes formed and changed by ſtopping or opening 
holes diſpoſed for that purpoſe all along it. 

* The Latins call it u, and ſometimes tibia, pipe; from the 
former of which, ſome derive the word flute: Though Borel 
will have it derived from futta, a lamprey, thus called a flui- 
tando in fluviis 3 in regard the flute is long, like the lamprey, 
and has holes all along it, like that fiſh. 


The ancient fiſtulæ or futes were made of reeds; afterwards 
they were of wood ; and at length of metal. But how they 
were blown, whether as our fates, or hautboys, does not 


ar. 

15 plain, ſome had holes, which at firſt were but few ; but 
afterwards increaſed to a greater number : and ſome had none. 
Some were ſingle pipes, and ſome a combination of ſeveral, 
particularly Pan's ſyringa, which conſiſted of ſeyen reeds, 
joined together ſideways. 

Thele ſeven reeds had no holes, each giving but one note, in 
all ſeven diſtin& notes; but at what intervals, is not known: 
Perhaps they were the notes of the natural, or diatonic ſcale. 
See FISTULA. _ 

The German flute is different from the common one; It is 
not put into the month, by the end, as the ordinary ones are; 
the end is ſtopped up with a plug, or tampion, but the lower 
lip is applied to a hole about half an inch diſtant from it. 

It is uſually a foot long, equally big every where, and perfo- 
rated with fix holes, beſides that of the mouth. It is uſed as a 
treble ia a concert of ſeveral parts. ' 

Irs baſs is double, or quadruple that length. 


FrutE , or FLUuYT, is alſo a kind of long veſſel, with flat 


ri or floor tim bers; round behind, and ſwellcd in the middle; 
ſerving chiefly for the carrying of proviſions in fleets or ſqua- 
drons of ſhips; though it is alſo uſed in merchandiſe. 

Ine word flute, taken fo: a iort of boat, or veſſel, is derived, 
according to Borel, fiom the ancient flotte, a little boat. In the 
verbal proceſs of the miracles of St. Catharine of Sweden, in 
the x.th century, we read, Unus equum ſuum una cum mercibus 
ma; ni porderis introauxit ſuper inſlrumentum de lignis fabricatum 
ouloariter difum flata, Upon which the Bollandiſts obſerve, 
that in ome copies it is read flatta, an inſtrument called by the 


Litins vatis; and that the word flutta or flotta, aroſe from 
Huten, or vlotten, to float. 


FruTE-Grafting. See the article ENGRAFTING. 
FLuTEsS, or FLUTINGS, in architecture, are perpendicular chan- 


nels, or cavities, cut along the ſhaft of a column or pilaſter. 
— See Tab. Archit. fig. 32. lit. 4 d, fig. 28. lit. # 4. alſo the 
articles COLUMN, and PILASTER. 
They are ſuppoſed to have been firſt introduced in imitation of 
the plaits of womens robes ; and are therefore called by the 
Latins, ſtriges, and rugæ. See STRIGES, &c. 
The French call them cannelures, as being excavations; and 
we, fintes, or flutings, as bearing ſome reſemblance to the 
muſical inſtrument ſo called. 
They are chiefly affected in the Tonic order, where they had 
their firſt riſe; though they are alſo uſed in all the richer orders, 
as the Corinthian and Compoſite : but rarely in the Doric; 
ſcarce ever in the Tuſcan. See Ionic, CORINTHIAN, CoM- 
POSITE, Doric, Q c. 
Their number is 24, though in the Doric only 20. 
Each flute is hollowed in, exactly a quadrant of a circle. 
Between the Hlutes are little ſpaces that ſeparate them, called 
by Vitruvius, ftrie, and by us, Iiſts; though in the Doric, the 
flutes are frequently made to join each other, without any in- 
termediate ſpace at all; the liſt being Kergned off to a thin edge, 
which forms a part of each flute. | 
In ſome buildings we ſee columns with flutes that go wind- 
ing round the ſhaft, ſpirally ; but this is rather looked on as 
an abuſe. 
Vignola determines the depth of the flutes, by taking the 
angle of an equilateral triangle for the centre. Vitruvius de- 
ſcribes it from the middle of the ſquare, whoſe ſide is the 
breadth of the fre: Which latter method makes them deep. 
he flutes, or riges, are frequently filled up with a promi- 
nent or ſwelling ornament, ſometimes plain, in form of a 
ſtaff or reed ; and ſometimes a little carved, or enriched, in 
mitation of a rope, or otherwiſe, and therefore called ruden- 


tures or cablings; and the columns thus enriched, cabled 
columns, See Coluux. 


This is moſt frequent in the Coriathian order. The cablings, 


FLU 


or fillings up, commence from about one third of the heictit 
ot the column, reckoning from the baſe ; and are continued to 
the capital: That is,' they begin and end with the diminution 
of the column. See DiMinuT1ION. 

FLUTES, or Flatings, are alſo uſed in botany, to denote the 
[tems and fruits of certain plants, which have furrows analo- 

ous to thoſe of columns. , | 

FLUX, FLuxvs, in medicine, an extraordinary iſſue, or eva- 
cuation of ſome humor. See HuMoR. 

Fluxes are various, and variouſly denominated, according to 
their ſeats, or the humors thus voided; as, a fx of the belly ; 
uterine fuæ, hepatic flux, ſalival flux, &c. 

The flux of the belly is of four kinds, which have their te- 
ſpective denominations, vi. the lientery, or fluxus lientericms; 
the celiac, or fluxus chyloſus ; diarrhea; and dyſentery, oc 
bloody flax. See each explained under its proper article, Litx- 
TERY, DiakRHE&A, e. 

A wound, or ſcaritication croſs the crown of the head is uſed 
in Scotland to cure fluxes and dyſenteries. Phil. Tranſact. 

312. 

FLUX of the mouth, or ſalival fax. See SALIVATION. 

The hepatic FLux of the ancients, is by ſeveral moderns held 2 
mere name, being in reality a hæmorthoidal fl, out of the 
bæmorrhoidal veins ; and fo reducible to the dyſentery. See 
HEAMORRHOIDS. 

Women are ſubje& to three kinds of fuxes extraordinary : 
The firlt, called the menſes or menſtrual flux, as happening 
every month; ſometimes courſes, as keeping pace with the moon ; 
and ſometimes flowers. See MExsks, and FLowERs. 

The ſecond is after delivery, called lochia. See Locuia. 
The third is irregular, and præternatural; and for want of a 
better name called fxor albu, or whites. See FLUOR albns. 

FLux, in hydrography, a regular, periodical motion of the ſea, 
happening twice in twenty-four hours; wherein the water is 
raiſed, and driven violently againſt the ſhores. 


The flux or flow, is one of the motions of the tide; the other, 


whereby the water ſinks and retires, is called the reflux, ot 

ebb. See TiDss. 

There is always a kind of reſt, or ceſſation of about half an 

hour, between the flax and reflux ; during which the water is 

at its greateſt height, called h:gh-water. 

The = is made by the motion of the water of the ſea, from 
the equator towards the poles; which, in its progreſs, ſtriking 
againſt the coaſts in its way, and meeting with oppoſition from 
them, ſwells, and where it can find paſſage, as in flats, rivers, 
Sc. riſes up, and runs into the land. | 
This motion follows in ſome meaſure the courſe of the moon; 
as it loſes, or comes later every day by about three quarters of 
an hour; or more preciſely, 43 minutes: and by ſo much is 
the motion of the moon ſlower than that of the ſun. Ir is 
always higheſt and greateſt in full moons, particularly thoſe 
of the equinoxes. In ſome parts, as at mount St. Michael, 
it riſes eighty or ninety feet; though in the open ſea it never 
riſes above a foot, or two; and in ſome places, as about the 
Morea, there is no flux at all. 

It runs up ſome rivers above a hundred and twenty miles. Up 

— river Thames it only goes eighty, viz. near to Kingſton in 
urry. 

Aba London-bridge the water flows four hours, and ebbs 

eight; and below the bridge, flows five hours, and ebbs ſeven. 

See FLooD. 

Frux-Powgders are thoſe prepared to facilitate the fuſion of the 

harder metals; as alſo to melt oars, in order to diſcover what 
roportion of metal they contain. See Fusion. 

Poder of antimony is a very good flax powder. By this alone 

may you _ melt iron or ſteel iu a crucible, with an ordi- 

nary charcoal fire. See ANTIMONY ; fee alſo } OUNDERY. 

FLUXION, in medicine, a ſudden collection of morbid matter 
in any part of the body. | 
Fluxeons ariſe either from the weakneſs, flaccidity, and inac- 
tivity of the part affected, which does not diſperſe, protrude, 
or expel the humors naturally received into it: Or from the 
derivation of ſome extraordinary quantity of peccant matter 
from ſome other part. ; 

This latter is properly called defluxion, and by the ancients, 
attraction. See DEFLUXION. 

A fluxion, or defluxion on the trachea and lungs, is called a 
catarrb. Sec CATARRH. 

FLUX10N, in the Newtonian analyſis, denotes the velocity with 


which a flowing quantity is increaſed by its generative motion 


----By which it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from fluent or the 
flowing quantity, which is gradually, and indefinitely increaſ- 
ing; after the manner of a ſpace which a body in motion de- 
ſcribes. 
Method of FLUX10NS, is the arithmetic and analyſis of fliux:ons, 
- and fluents, or flowing quantities. | 
Foreigners uſually define the method of fluxions the arith- 


metic, or analyſis, of infinitely, or rather indefinitely, ſmall” 


variable quantities; or the method of finding an infiniteſimal, 
or infinitely ſmall quantity, which being taken an infinite 


number of times, becomes equal to a given quantity, See. 
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Sir I. Newton, and after him the Engliſh authors, call theſe 
infinitely ſmall quantities, moments; as conlidering them as 
the momentary increments or decrements of variable quanti- 
ties, e. gr. of a line conſidered as generated by the flux of a 
point; or of a ſurface generated by the flux of a line. 
Accordingly, the variable quantities are called fluent, or flow- 
ing quantities; and the method of finding either the faxion, or 
the fluent, the method of flaxions. 

M. Leibnitz, conſiders the ſame infinitely ſmall quantities as 
the differences, or differentials of two quantities; and calls the 
method of finding thoſe differences, the differential calculus. 
See CALCULUS differentialis. 

Each of theſe ways of conſidering and denominating, has its 
advantages; which the retainers to this or that method, ſtrenu- 
ouſly aſſert. 

Flowing quantities, #. e. ſuch as in the geneſis of figures by 
local motion, are continually increaſing and diminiſhing, are 
certainly very properly denominated fxents: And as all fi- 
gures may be conceived as ſo generated; the infinitely ſmall 
increments, or decrements of ſuch quantities are very natu- 
rally denominated flxxions., See MOMENT. 

Beſides this difference in the name, there is another in the nota- 
tation. 


Sir I. Newton expreſſes, the fluxion of a quantity, as x, by a 


dot placed over it, as x; and Mr. Leibnitz expreſſes his diffe- 
rential of the ſame x by prefixing a d, as dx; each of which 
methods of notation has likewiſe its advantage. See differen- 
tial CALCULUS. 


2 aſide theſe circumſtances, the two methods are the 
ame, 

The method of fuxions is one of the greateſt, moſt ſubtil and 
and ſublime diſcoveries of this, or perhaps any other age: 
It opens a new world to us, and extends our knowledge, as 
it were, to infinity. It carries us beyond the bounds that 
ſcemed to have been preſcribed to the human mind; at leaſt 
infinitely beyond thoſe to which the ancient geometry was 
confined. 

The hiſtory of this important diſcovery, as freſh as it is, is a 
Iittle dark, and imbroiled. Two of the greateſt men of this 
age do both of them claim the invention, Sir I. Newton, and 
M. Leibnitz ; and nothing can be more glorious for the me- 
thod itſelf, than the zeal wherewith the partiſans of either 
fide have aſſerted their title. 

To give the reader a juſt view of this noble diſpute, and of 
the pretenſions of each party, we ſhall lay before him the 
origins of the diſcovery, and mark where each claim com- 
menced, and how it was ſupported. 

The firſt time the method made its appearance in public, wasin 
1684; when M. Leibnitz gave the rules thereof in the Leip- 
fic ads of that year; but the demonſtrations he kept to him- 
{elf. The two brothers, the Bernoulli's, were preſently ſtruck 
with it; and found out the demonſtrations, though very 
difficult; and practiſed the calculus with ſurprizing ſucceſs. 
This is all we hear of it, till the the year 1687; when Sir J. 
Newton's admirable Principia, came forth, which is almoſt 
wholly founded on the ſame calculus. 

The common opinion at that time, was, that Sir Iſaac, and 
M. Leibnitz had each invented it about the ſame time: And 
what confirmed it, was, that neither of them made any men- 
tion of the other; and that, though they agreed in the ſub- 
ſtance of the thing, yet they differed in their ways of con- 
vg; called it by different names ; and uſed different cha- 
racters. 

In effect, M. Leibuitz's character, was ſuppoſed by foreigners 
to be ſomewhat more commodious than that of Sir Iſaac 
Newton; accordingly the method ſoon ſpreading itſelf through- 
out Europe, M. Leibnitz's character went with it; by which 
means the geometricians were inſenſibly accuſtomed to look 
on him as the ſole, or principal inventor. 

The two 2 authors themſelves, without any ſeeming con- 
cern, or diſpute as to the N of the invention, enjoy'd the 
glorious proſpect the of progreſſes continually making un- 
der their aufpicies, till the year 1699; when the peace began 
to be diſturbed. | 

M. Fatio, in a treatiſe of zhe line of 10 * deſcent, having 
declared that he was obliged to own Sir I. Newton as the firſt 
inventor of the differential calculus, and the firſt by man 
years; and that he left the world to judge, whether M. Leib- 
itz, the ſecond inventor, had taken any thing from him: 
'This preciſe diſtinction between firſt and ſecond inventor, 
with the ſuſpicion it inſinuated, raiſed a controverſy between 
M. Leibnitz, ſupported by the editors of the Leipfic ads, 
and the Engliſh geometricians, who declared for Sir I. New- 
ton. 

Sir Iſaac himſelf never appeared on the ſcene; his glory was 
become that of the nation, and his adherents, warm in the 
cauſe of their country, needed him not to animate them. 
Writings ſucceeded each other but ſlowly, on either fide ; 
probably on account of the diſtance of places; but the con- 
troverſy grew (till hotter and hotter : Till at length it came 
to ſuch paſs, that in the year 1911, M. Leibnitz complained 


| 


* giary : For that Sir Iſaac Newton was the firſt inventor, is 


Direct method of FLUxX1ONs.---All finite magnitudes are bete 


to the Royal Society, that Dr. Keil had accuſed him of pub- 
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liſniug the method of flax ions invented by Sir I. | 
der - — an charagers, f Newtay, lu. 
He inſiſted, that no body knew better than Sit 8 
that he had ſtolen nothing from him; and requires” Mk 
Keil ſhould publickly diſavow the ill conſtruQion Which Dr 
be put on his won. 8 1 Might 
The ſociety, here appealed to as judge, appointed 
to examine all the old letters, en tos that — 
mong the ſeveral mathematicians, relating to the in * > 
after a ſttict examen of all the evidences that could — 1 
red, gave in their report, That it did not appear =. 
Leibnitz knew any thing of the differential calculus Lb 
* a letter wrote him by Sir I. Newton, and ſent to hy, © 
* Paris, in the year 1672; wherein the method of flax I 
« was ſufficiently explained, to let a man of his ſaga OW 
the whole matter; and that Sir I. Newton had dal 
* ted his method before the year 1669, and of conf; — 
i fifteen years before M. Leibnitz had given any fig 
* ſubje& in the Leip/ic Acts.” And thence they concluke 
that Dr. Keil had not at all injured M. Leibnitz in wha he 
had ſaid. 
The ſociety printed this cenſure of theirs, together With all the 
pieces and materials relating thereto, under the title of C. 
mercium epiſtolicum de analyſi promota, London, 1712. Thy 
book was carefully diſtributed through Europe, to vindicne 
the title of the Engliſh nation to the diſcovery ; for Sir Iſuc 
as already hinted, never appeared in it: whether it werethat e 
truſted his honour with his compatriots, who were zealous 
enough in the cauſe ; or whether it were, that he was && 
ſuperior to the glory thereof. 
Leibnitz and his friends could not ſhew the ſame indins. 
rence: He was accuſed of a theft; and the whole commercim 
epiſtolicum either expreſſes it in terms, or inſinuates it.—- Soon 
after the publication thereof, a looſe ſheet was printed at Par 
in behalf of M. Leibnitz, then at Vienna. It is wrote wit 
a world of zeal and ſpirit, and maintains boldly, that the me- 
thod of fxxions had not preceeded that of d:fFerence;; and 
even inſinuates, that it might have ariſen from it. The dei 
of the proofs on each fide would be too long, and could no 
be underſtood without a large comment, which muſt enter in- 
to the deepeſt geometry. 
M. Leibnitz had begun to work upon a commercium epiſtul. 
cum, in oppoſition to that of the Royal Society; but he died 
before it was compleated. 
It muſt be owned there are ſtrong preſumptions in favour of 
M. Leibnitz; preſumptions, we mean, that he was no plu- 


paſt all diſpute; his glory is ſecure; the reaſonable part, even 
among the foreigners, allow it; and the queſtion is only, 
whether M. Leibnitz took it from him, or fell upon theme 
thing with him: For in his theory of abſtract motions, which 
he dedicated to the royal academy, in 1671, before he had ſcen 
any thing of Sir I. Newton's, he already ſuppoſed infinitely 
ſmall quantities, ſome greater than others ; which is one of 
the great principles of the ſyſtem. 

The doctrine conſiſts of two patts, viz. the direct method 
fiaxions called alſo calculus differentialis; and the inverſe me- 
thod of fiuxions, or calculus integralis. 

The latter is directly oppoſite to the former; and is a ſequel 
of it. Both of them are adopted into the new geometry, and 
make reigning methods therein. 

The firſt deſcends from finite, to infinite; the latter aſcends 
from infinitely ſmall, to finite; the one de- compounds ama: 
nitude, .the other re-eſtabliſhes it. 

The foundation of the direct method of fluxios amounts to 
this problem: The length of the ſpace deſcribed being cont: 
nually, (that is, at all times given) to find the velocity at an 
time 2 

The foundation of the inverſe method of Huxiont amounts to 
this problem: The velocity of the motion being — 
given to find the ſpace deſcribed by it at any time propoſes. 


conceived to be reſolved into infinitely ſmall ones; whichare 
the elements, moments, or differences thereof. 

The art of finding theſe infinitely ſmall quantities, and of 
working on them, and diſcovering other infinite quantities d 
their means, makes the direct method of /xx:0x5. Ry 
What renders the knowledge of infinitely ſmall quantities 
ſuch infinite uſe and extent, is that they have relations to es 
other, which the finite magnitudes, whereof they are the 0 
finiteſimals, have not. GE 
Thus, e. gr. in a curve of any kind whatever, the infinite!) 
ſinall differences of the ordinate and abſciſſe, have the pu 
to each other, not of the ordinate, and abſciſſe, but 0! 
ordinate and ſubtangent ; and of conſequence, the abſcille - 
ordinate alone being known, give the ſubtangent —_— 
or, which amounts to the ſume, the tangent itſelf, See: 
verſe method of FLUXIONS. 7 
N 42 in Huxious, introduced by the inyentot 
Sir I. Newton, is thus: | 5 . 
The varlable, or flowing quantity, to be uniformly 5 
mented, as ſuppoſe the abſciſſe of a curve, he del 


by x, or unit; and the other flowing quantities * — 
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notes by the letters v x y 2; and their fluxions by the ſame 
letters with dots placed over them, thus os = 2. 5 
Again, as the fluxions themſelves are alſo variable quantities, 
aud are continually increaſing, or decreaſing ; he conſiders the 
velocities with which they increaſe, or decreaſe, as the fux:- 
ons of the former fluxions, or ſecond fuxions ; which are de- 
noted with two dots overthem, thus, y x 2. 

Atter the ſame manner one may conſider the augments, and 
diminutions of theſe, as their fxxions alſo; aud thus proceed 
to third, fourth, fifth, c. Fluxions, ww will be 

3 ng # $- Ü ͤ ᷣ to 3 A 


notedthus, y x 2: * 4 2: y Is ⁊ 
Laſtly, if the flowing quantity be a ſurd, as 5 
: * a 
he notes its fuxiow : 4 b: If a fraction —— he 
2 2 a 2 
notes it, 7 * — V. Wallis's Algebra, P. 392. 


— uv — — 
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* 
The chief ſcope and buſineſs of flaxiont, is, from the flowing 
quantity given, to find the fluæion? for this, we ſhall lay down 
one general rule, as ſtated by Dr. Wallis; and afterwards ap- 
ly and exemplity it in the ſeveral caſes. — 

b Multiply each term of the equation ſeparately by the ſeveral 
« ;ndices of the powers of all the flowing quantities contained 
« jn that term; and in each multiplication, change one root 
« gr letter of the power into its proper fuxion:; The aggre- 
gate of all the products connected together by their proper 
« ſigns, will be the flax:0n of the equation deſited.“ 


The application of this rule will be contain'd in the following | 


caſes. 

In the general: To expreſs the fuxions of ſimple variable 
quantities as already mentioned, you need only put the let- 
ter, or letters, which expreſs them, with a dot over them: 
thus, the fluxion of x is x, and the fuxion of y is y, andthe 


Flaxion of x-| y+v+2, is x + y Ev +2, &c. 

Note, For the fluxion of permanent quantities, when any 
ſuch are in the equation, you muſt imagine ©, or a cy- 
pher; for ſuch quantities can have no fuxion, properly 
ſpeaking, becauſe they are without motion, or invariable. 

To find the FLUX10NS of the products of two or more variable 
or flowing quantities,— multiply the fuxion of each ſimple 
quantity by the faQtors of the products, or the product of all 
the reſt ; and connect the laſt products by their proper ſigns ; 
the ſum, or aggregate is the flaxion ſought. 


Thus, the fluxion of xy, is * 3+ ja y; and the fuxion of 
& y ⁊, isxy 2+x yz+xy2z; and the fuxionof & vy ⁊, is 
X v TUN vy 2+xvy2; and the fluxion of 
a+xxby - (the common product being ab + b x= y a 


"—_ will beb x— ya—xy —xy. 

To find the FLUX10Nn of a fraction, — multiply the fluxion of 
the numerator by the denominator, and after it place (with the 
ſign—) the fluxion of the denominator ; this will be the denomi- 
nator of the fraction expreſſing the fluxios of the given fraction. 

* 


Thus the fluxiow of — is x y— xy. 
y 59 
x 
For ſuppoſe _—"=2z, then will x=yz ; which equal quan- 
tities will hs equal fuxions; therefore * = y x ＋2 , 


22 


and x—zy=zy; and dividing all by 7 y 


— 2 = 


* : . 
( becauſe '—= ) y x— x y: Wherefore this laſt is the 


IJ FF 
Xx & 
Fluxion of the fraction — ; becauſe ⁊ being=—, 2 will 
I by 
Xx 
be equal to the fluxiow of —. 
y - 


— 


a 
And the flaxion of — will be 
x xx 
quantity à having no fu xion, there can be no product of the 
fuxionof the numerator into the denominator, as there would 
have been, had @ been x, z, or any other variable quantity. 
To find the FLUxION of a power, multiply the power (firſt 
brought one degree lower) by the index of that firſt power ; 
and the product by the Huxion of the root. 


; for the permament 


Thus, the fu xion of x x will be 2 721 for. n nne 
but thefuxion of x x 18424 3 = 1 * x, &c. and the 


8 will be 3 xxx, That of x* will be 8 x7 4, &c, 
OL. 1. 
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Or if » expreſs the index of any power, as ſuppoſe +", its 


| 


Hluxion will be mx v r, ot 1 * —t : For x m brought 
one degree lower ( being a general index) muſt be x" -'; 
then that x by m, the index, makes m x*—* aud this laſt 


by the fluxion of the root, produces mix. 
It the power be produced from a binomial, c. as ſuppoſe 


xx +2xy+yy. its fuxion will be 2 x * + 2 x x + 
24 ＋25 ). 9 | 


I 
If the exponent be negative, as ſuppoſe x—® or x”, its 


Fluxion will be=we x x : . 
— LT; 


Or, if you would do it by way of fraction, 


F x n 
(for the ſquare of x" is as well x2" as x"*) or, according to 


: — x 
Sir Iſaac Newton's method, which is yet ſhorter, 


xm+1 


If the power be imperfect, 5. e. if its exponent be a fraction, 
as ſuppoſe V: &"; or in the other notation x , ſuppoſe 


x" r: Then if you raiſe up each member to the power 
of u, it will ſtand thus, *"=2" the fuxion of which 


will be, by this general rule, nir = nw, Where- 


. a 24 — 1 
fore x will be = 


( by dividing both parts by 


II = =s 
m x x 1 m mW Mm 0 Ll 
# 2-1) and ———= —-x" x; or -V: , 
86 1 1 


m 
putting inſtead of „ 2.7, its Value » x . 


Hence, to find the flnxion of any kind of power, proceed 
thus: — Multiply the power given by its index or exponent, 
and then that product by the faxion of the root of the power gi- 


ven; and after that, ſubtract 1, or unity, from the index of the 
power. 


To find the FLxioxs of ſurd quantities Suppoſe it required 
to find the fuxien of / 2r x — x x, or2 rx —xx| +» 
Suppoſe 2r x—xx| i =2; then is ar - 2 Z; 


and conſequently r y= x am £ 2; and, by diviſion, 


. FXA—XX 

= 2 = (by ſubſtraction) -—— =» to the 
⁊ Yar x—xXx 

Fluxion of yy 2r + — x x. ; 


If it be required to find the fluxion of ay -; for 


I XXX 


ay * puts 2; then a y—x , ande — 2 x 4 
* . . 
=*. K; And multiplying by n 


1 1 . . 
=2 2; and conſequently, 342 y—G6z3xx=2z2 e- 


qual (ſubſtituting ay—xx | *=z}) 3 4 5 y 3&0 


42 y y+ . 62 — xx + I2 4a y xi z= Calo m 
to the fluxion of ay —x x, | ? 

To find the FLuxionN of quantities compounded of ratio- 
nal and ſurd quantities let it be required to find the 


Fluxion of UX + c a xÞ$ea*Xy/ x x +a a=2. Put 
bx*+cax +ea*=p, and x x + a@ =q. Then 


the given quantity is  q = 2, and the flaxion thereof is 


XX 
7 7 ＋7 p=z: But gis = Vxx+4aa, and p is = 2 32 


＋ a x; therefore in the equation 2 +qgp = 2, if in 

the place of p, 9, p, 9, we reſtore the quantities they repreſent, 

we ſhall have þ K =" „ 87. & x x + 2bxx 
1 E 

XV xx +44xX3x+ calxyxx+a8Xx—=2, Which 

being reduced to one denomination, gives 30 +24 6x 


+ ea'x+2ba x +x a x x = 2 2 to the fluxion of 
Vx Xx + aa 
the given quantity. 

Inverſe method of FLUX10XS, or calculus integralis, conſiſts, in 


finding finite magnitudes, noun = infinitely timall parts as 
[9 
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It procecds, as already obſerved, from infinitely ſmall quanti- 
tics to finite; and recompounds and ſums up what the other 
has reſolved; whence it is alſo called the /ammatory calcuins. 
But what that has decompounded, this does not always re- 
c{}abliſh ; ſo that the inverte method is limited, and imperfect; 
at lcaſt hitherto, IF it were once compleat, geometry would 
be arrived at its lait perfection. 

Jo give au idea of its nature and office, take the inſtance al- 
ready propoſed in the direct method: in that the infinitely ſmall 
quantities of the ordinates and abſciſs, being known, give the 
lubrangent required. In this, on the contrary, the ſubtangent of 
an unknown curve being had, gives the infinitely {mall quan- 
titics of the ablcils and ordinate which produced it, and of 
conſequence the abſcils and ordinate themſelves ; which are 
finite magnitudes, in whole relation the whole eſſence of the 
curve is tounded. 

But the diſtinguiſhing uſe of this method is in meaſuring. The 
baſe of a parallelogram multiplied by the infinitely ſinall ele- 
ment of irs altitude, gives an infinitely ſmall parallelogram ; 
which is the clement of the finite parallelogram, and is repeat- 
ed an infinity of times therein, z. e. as many times as there are 

oiuts in the height of the parallelogram. 

Jo have the finite parallelogram, therefore, by means of its 
element, the clement muſt be multiplied by the altitude; which 
is the inverſe method of flzrions, re- aſcending from the infi- 
nitely (mall quantity, to the finite. 

Such a circuit of infiniteſimals, it is true, were impettinent in 
ſo timple a cale ; but when we have to do with ſurfaces ter- 
minated by curves, the method then becomes neceſlary, or at 
leſt ſuperior to auy other. 

Suppole, e. gr. in a parabola, the ſpace included between two 
infinitely near ordinates, an infinitely ſinall portion of the axis, 
and an infinitely little arch of the curve: it is certain, this infi- 
nitely ſmall ſurtface is no parallelogtam; ſince the two parallel 
ordinates which terminate it on one fide, are not equal; and 
the arch of the curve, oppoſite to the little portion of the axis, 
is frequently neither equal nor parallel thereto. And yet this 
ſurface, which is no parallelogram, may be conſidered, in the 
llcicteſt geometry, as if it really were one, by reaſon it is in- 
finitely ſmall, and and the error, of conſequence, infinitely 
little, z. e. none. 

So that to mealure it, there needs nothing but to multiply an 
ordinate of the parabola by the infinitely ſmall portion of the 
axis correſponding thereto, Thus we have the element of the 
whole parabola; which element being raiſed by the inverſe me- 
thod to a finite magnitude, is the whole ſurface of the parabola. 
'T his advantage ſo peculiar to the geometry of infinites, of be- 
ing able without any error to treat little arches of curves, as 
it they were right lines; curvilinear ſpaces, as if rectilinear 
ones, c. enables it not only to go with more eaſe and readi- 
neſs than the ancient geometry, to the ſame truths : but to 
reach a great number of truths inacceflible to the other. 

Its operations, in effect, are more eaſy, and its diſcoveries more 
extenſive; and ſimplicity and univerſality are its diſtinguiſhing 
characters. 
To find the flowiag quantity belonging to any FLUXION given. 

Jo have the doctrine of the inverſe method correſpond and 

keep pace with that of the direct, we will apply it in the ſame 
caſes. 

In the general: to expreſs the variable quantity of a 2 
there needs nothing but to write the letters without the dots. 
Thus the flowing quantities of x y &, are & y 2. 
To find the flo ing quantities belonging to the FLuxio of the 
product of two quantities; 


Divide each member of the flaxion by the fluxionary quan- 


tity, or letter; or change the fluxionary letter into the proper 

flowing quaniity of which it is the flaxion: the quotients con- 

— by their proper ſigus will be the flowing quantities 

ought. 

Only, it the letters be all exactly the ſame, the flowing quan- 

tity will be a ſimple one, whoſe parts are not to be connected 

together by the figns + and— 

To find the flowing quantity belonging to the flavion of any 
power either perfect or imperfect. take the fluxionary letter 

or letters out of the equation: then augment the index of the 


ia vin by 1, or unity : laſtly, divide the flaxion by the index 


of its power lo inereaſed by unity. 


Thus ſuppoſe 3 x 4 propoſed ; by taking away x it will | 


be 3 x *: and by increaſing its index by unity, it will be 
3» : then dividing it by 3, its now (augmented) index, 
te quotient will be x x &, the flowing quantity required. 


1 — 1 
„ 
Again, ſuppoſe — «x a flaxiou propoſed : By taking away 
i . 
. ME 
n 1 


. 7 
the fluxivnary , it will be — x 


By avgmenting the 
374 n 


. . . . . A bd 77 
index by unity (7. c. by taking away — 1) it will be — x : 
Na 


8 


EET 


And laſtly, by dividing the remaining part of the Auction by 


7⁴ 

—, perfixed to, o multiplied into x, the quotient wil be 

m 

x” ; which is the flowing quontity ſought. 

The utes of the ditect method of ux ion. See ſpecifies und 

the articles Maxis and Mininis, Tax GEN TS, Ge 55 

Thoſe of the inverſe method. See under QuADRATUAT * 

curves ; RECTIFICATION of curves; CUBATURE of 2 

&c. 7 

To FLY groſs, in falconry, is ſaid of a hawk when ſhe 
the great birds, as cranes, geeſe, herons, c. 

FLy, on head, is when the hawk miſſing her quarty, betake, 
herſelf to the next check, as crows, c. See Haux. 
FLYBOAT, a large veilel, with a broad bow, uſed by mer. 
chants in the coaſting-trade.---Some of them will Carry 800 

ton of goods. See Boar, and VESSEL. 

FLYERS, in architecture, ſuch ſtairs, as go ftrait, and do ng 
wind round, nor the ſteps made tapering ; but the fore aud 
back part ot each ſtair and the ends reſpectiyely pattallel to 
one another, 

So that if one flight do not carry you to your deſigned heipht 
there is a broad half ſpace; and then they fly again, with eps 
every where of the ſame breadth and length as before. 9e 
STAIR-CASE. x | 

FLYING, the progreſſive motion a bird, or other winged ati. 
mal in the liquid air. See FLIGHT, and BiIRp. 
Flying is either natural, or artificial. 

Natural FLyiNG is that performed by an apparatus or ſtrudure 
of parts concerted for that end by nature herſelf, Such i; 
that of moſt birds, and inſects; and ſome fiſhes, 

In Virginia, and New England, thay have alto ging har, 
Philoſoph. Tranſat. NY 127. And in Langucdoc, fir; 
graſhoppers, about an inch long, wherewith the ground, in 
ſeveral parts, in the year 1685. was covered one third of 4 
foot deep.---[{bid. NY 182. 

The parts of birds, c. chicfly concerned in flying, ate the 
wings, and tail: by the firſt, the birds ſuſtains and watts him- 
ſelt along; and by the ſecond, he is aſſiſted in aſcending and 
deſcending, to keep his body poiſed and upright, and to ob- 
ate the vacillations thereof, See Wing and Tait. 

It is by the largeneſs and ſtrength of the pectoral muſcles, 
that birds are ſo well diſpoſed for quick, ſtrong, and continu- 
ed flying Theſe muſcles, which in men are ſcarce a ſever 
ticth part of the muſcles, of the body, in birds, exceed and 
out-weigh all the other muſcles taken together : upon which 
Mr. Willughby makes this reflection, that if it be poſſible for 
man to fly, his wings muſt be ſo contrived and adapted that he 
may make uſe of his legs, and not his arms, in managing 
them. See PECTORAL w1ſcle. 

The. fying of birds is thus effected: 

The bird firſt bends his legs, and ſprings with a violent leap 
from the ground: then opens or expands the jointurcs of his 
wings, ſo as to make a right-line, perpendicular to the (ices 
of his body. Thus, as the wings with the feathers therein, 
conſtitute one continued lamina; being now raiſed a little a. 
bove the horizon, and vibrating the wings with great force and 
velocity, perpendicularly againſt the ſubject air; the air, though 
a fluid, reſiſts thoſe ſuccuſſions both from its natural inadtiri- 
ty, and from its elaſticity, which makes it reſtore itſelf, aftet 
it has been compreſſed, and re- act as much as it is acted on: 
by ſuch means is the whole body of the bird protruded. The 
ſagacity of nature is very remarkable in the opening and reco- 
vering of the wing for treſh ſtrokes. To do it direQly, and 
perpendicularly, it muſt needs have a great reſiſtance to over- 
come: to avoid which, the bony part, or bend of the wing 
into which the feathers are inſerted, moves ſideways With Its 
ſharp end foremoſt ; the feathers following it like a flag. 
The reſiſtance the air makes to the withdrawing of the wings, 
and conſequently the progreſs of the bird, will be fo muchthe 
greater, as the waft, or ſtroke of the fan of the wing | the 
longer : but, as the force of the wing is continually diminiſh 
ed by this reſiſtance; when the two forces come to be in edu 
librio, the bird will remain ſuſpended in the ſame place 
the bird only aſcends ſo long, as the arch of air the Wing vi 
ſcribes, make a reſiſtance equal to the exceſs of the ſpeciſe 
gravity of the bird above the air. If the air therefore be ſo 
as to give way with ſame velocity as it is ſtruck withal; tne! 
will be no reſiſtance, and conſequently the bird call never 
mount on ſuch unſtable (ſteps. 16 
Mr. Ray, Willughby, Sc. have ſuppoſed the tail to do w 
office of a rudder, in ſteering and turning the body this 1 
or that ; but Borelli has ſhewn it unfit for any ſuch 2 
The Aying of a bird, in effect, is quite a different motion wh . 
the ſailing of a ſhip : birds do not vibrate their wings —_ 
the tail, as oars are ſtruck towards the ſtern; but wait ti « 
downward : nor does the tail of the bird cut the air 168 
angles, as the rudder does the water; but is diſpoſed _ 
tally, and preſerves the ſame ſituation what Way loever 
bird turns. ; : its centre 
In effect, as a veſſel in the water is turned about on its 
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the leſt; fo a bird in beating the air wich its right wing alone, 

towatds its tail, its fore-part will be turned tothe left: as waen 

{1 {wimming, by only ſtriking out with the right armand leg, ve 

are driven to the left. : ; 

ubs, we leepidgeons changing their courſeto the leftward, 

beat it With the right wiug, keeping the other almoſt at 

Ae. that birds with long necks have another way of altering 

their courte: for by only inclining the head and neck towards 

tui or that ſide, the centre of gravity of the whole being ſhifted 
ue bitd will proceed according to this new direction. 

Uirds never fly upwards in a perpendicular line, but always in 

a parabola, the line delcribed by projectiles. In a direct al- 
cent, the natural and artificial tendency would oppoſe and de- 
{troy cach other; ſo that the progreſs would be very flow. In 
a ditect deſcent, they would aid one another, ſo that the fall 
would be too precipimte, 
Indeed the hawk we frequently find take that advantage in ſeiz- 
ing of the partridge : but ordinarily, birds keep their wings expan- 
ded, and at reſt, to retard their deſcent; and at the ſame time 
{trerch out their feet and legs, 

Artificial FLYING, is that attempted by men, by the aſſiſtance of 
mechanics. 

The art of flv:ag, is one of the great deſiderata of mechanics; 

attempted in divers ages: the ditcovery whereof might prove of 
reat ſervice, and diflervice to mankind. 

No body ſeems to have bid ſo fair fer that invention, as our fa- 

mous fryar Bacon, who lived upwards of five hundred years 

- avo. He not only affirins the art feaſible; but aſſures us he 
himicl knew now to make an engine, in which a man fitting 
miglt he ableto carry himſelf through the air, like a bird: and 
arms, that there was another perſon who had actually tried it 
with ſucceſs. 

Tue ſecret couſiſted in a couple of large thin hollow copper 
gloacs, exhauſted of air; which being much lighter than air, 
would ſultaia a chair, whereon a perſon might fit. See AlR- 
Pap. 

Fa. ranciſco Lana, in his Prodromo, propoſes the ſamething, 
as is own thought. He computes, that a round veſſel of plate 
brats, urteen toot in diameter, weighing three ounces the ſquare 
foot, will only weigh 1545 ounces; whereas a quantity of air 
ot the ſame bulk, will weigh 21557, ounces : fo that the globe 
will not only be ſuſtained in the air, but will carry with it a 
weight of 3735 ounces ; and by increaſing the bulk of the globe, 
without iucreating the thickneſs of the metal, he adds a veſſel 
might be made to carry a much greater weight. 

But thetallacy is obvious: a globe of the dimenſions he de- 
ſeribes, Dr. Hook ſhews, would not ſuſtain the preſſure of 
the air, but be cruſhed inwards, Beſide, in whatever ratio 
the bulk of the globe were increafed, in the ſame muſt the 
thickneſs of the metal, and conſequently the weight, be in- 


creaſed; ſo that there would be no advantage in ſuch aug- 


mentation. 

The ſame author deſcribes an engine for fy:zg, invented by 
tae Sieur Beſaier, a ſmith of Sable, in the county of Maine. 
Vid. Philoſoph. Collect. N. 1. 

FLyix6 Bridees, in fortification, are thoſe made of two ſmall 
bridges, laid one upon the other, ſo that the uppermoſt, by 
means of ropes and pallies, is forced forwards, till the end of it 
is joined to the place deſigned. See BRIDGE. 

FLying Camp, a ſmall body of an army, conſiſting of four, 
five, or.fix thouſand men, and ſometimes a greater number, 
as well foot as horſe, which continually keep the field, ma- 
king divers motions to prevent the incurſions of the enemy, or 
to trultrate their enterpriſes; to hinder convoys, to harraſs the 
adjacent country, and to be thrown into a beſieged place, as 
occalion ſhall ſerve. See CAMP. 

FLyixe Pins, is a part of a clock, having a fly or fan, where- 
by to gather air, and fo bridle the rapidity of the clock's moti- 
on, when the weight deſcends in the ſtriking part. See PIN I- 
ON, CLOCK, rc, | 

FOCAGE, orFuace, fire-money, hearth-money, or chimney- 
money. See FuaGE, and CHIMNEY-Money. 

FOCILE, Foci1., in anatomy, a name the Arabs gave to the 
two bones of the arm, reaching from the elbow to the wrilt. 
See Arai. | 
The biggeſt, which is what we call the cubitus, and ulna, 
they call the greater focil, focile majus. N ; 

The leſs, which we call radius, they call focile minus. See 
Cugrrus, and Rapivs. 

The likeis obſerved with regard to the bones of the leg. The 
biggeſt of which by the Latins called z:6:a, the Arab writers, 
Sc. call the great focil: and the leſs, orfizula, the leſſer fo- 
cl, See Tigla, and FIBULA. ENT, 

FOCUS, in geometry and the conic ſections, is applied to cer- 
tain points in the parabola, elliplis, and hyperbola; wherein 
the rays reflected from all parts of theſe curves do concur or 
meet. See Cukvk. 

The FOCt of an Ellip/is are two points, as Ff, Tab. Con. fig. 21. 
in the axis AB, on which, as centres, the figure is deſcribed : 
or two points inthe longer axis, whence tWo rizht-lines being 

drawn to any point ia the circumference, ſhall be together 
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equal to the axis itſelf, Theſe are alſo called xxbilici, See 
CENTRE. 

To find the foci of an ellipſis: from B to L, ſet off half the 
parameter; and in the centre C erect a perpendicular C K; 
meeting a ſemicircle deſcribed on AL, Then making CF 
= CK, the point F will be the foczs. 

If then the axis A B be cut in the he F; the rectangle of 
the ſegments of the axis A IF, FB, will be ſubquadruple of 
the rectangle of the parameter into the axis; whence the 
ſquare of the diſtance of the feu from the centre is equal to 
the rectangle of half the axis into the difference of the ſemi- 
parameter from half the axis. Sec ELLIIPSIS. 


FOCUS of the hyperbola. See the article HyPERBOLA. 
The Focus of a parabola is a point in its axis, as F, (Tab. Co- 


mics, fig. 15.) wherein the ſemi-ordinate FN, is equal to the 
lemi-paramerer ; or, a point in the axis diſtaat from the vertex; 
by a fourth part of the parameter, or latus rectum. See Pa- 
RABOLA, 

It is demonſtrated in conics, 19. That in a parabola, the diſ- 
tance of the focus, from the vertex, AF, is to the patametet 
in a ſubquadruple ratio. 

29. Thar the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate is quadruple of the 
— 4 ot the diſtance of the focas from the vertex, and the 
abſciſle. 

39. That the right-line F M drawn from the focas F to the 
extremities of the ſemi- ordinate of the parabola, is equal to 
the aggregate of the abſcifle A P, and the diſtance of the focxs 
from the vertex A F. 


Focus, in optics, is a point wherein ſeveral rays concur, and 


are collected; either attet having undergone retraction, or re- 
flexion, Sce Ray. 

It is thus called, by reaſon the rays being here brought toge- 
ther, and united; their force and effect is inereaſed; fo that 
they become able to burn: accordingly, it is in this point that 
bodies are placed to ſuſtain the torce of burning-glaſſes, or 
mirrors. Sce BURNING Gs, &c. 

It muſt be obſerved, that the focus is not ſtrictly ſpeaking a 
point; the rays are not all accurately collected into the tame 
place: Huygens demonſtrates, that the foczs of a lens convex 
on both ſides, is 5 of the thickneſs of the lens. See Lens. 


Focus, in dioptrics, is the point wherein retracted rays, render- 


ed convergent by retraction, do concur, or meet, and croſs 
the axis. See REFRACTION. 

The ſame point is alſo called the point of concourſe, or con- 
currence. See POINT of concourſe. 


Virtual Focus, in dioptrics, is the point from which refracted 


rays, when by refraction they are rendered divergent, do be- 

Fin to diverge, or recede from each other. See VikTUAL 
OcHys. 

The ſame point is alſo called punqtum diſperſus, or point of 

divergency. See PoINT of diſperſion. 

T heettect of convex glaſſes, or lenſes, is to render the rays, 

tranſmitted through them, convergent, and bring them toge- 

ther into a focas, which will be nearer or further off, as the 
lens is a portion of a greater or leſs ſphere. See Coxve x, and 

CONVERGENT. 

The effect of concave lenſes is to render the rays tranſmitted 

through them, divergent, or to diſperſe them from a virtual 

focus, Sec COnCAvE, and DIVERGENT. 

For the place, poſition, diſtance, Fc. of the foci of rays re- 

fracted through plain, concave, and convex mediums of divers 

denſities, as air, water, glaſs, c. See REFRACT1ON, Lens, 


c. 

The laws of the oc of glaſſes, and the methods of finding 
the ſame, being thoſe of moſt uſe, and importance; we ſhall 
here ſubjoin them a- part, as delivered and demonſtrated by Mr. 
Molyneux, in his Dioptrica Nova. : 

19. Then, the focus of a convex glaſs, i. e. the point where- 
in parallel rays tranſinitted through a convex glaſs whoſe ſur- 
face is the ſegment of a ſphere, do unite, is diſtant from the 
pole or vertex of the glaſs, almoſt a diameter and half of the 
convexity. 

20. In a plano-convex glaſs, the focus of parallel rays, or the 
place where they unite with the axis, is diſtant from the pole 
of the glaſs a diameter of the convexity ; provided the ſeg- 
ment do not exceed thirty degrees. 

The rule or canon in plano-convex glaſſes, is as 107 : 193: : 
ſo is the radius of the convexity : to the refracted ray 3 
in its concourſe with the axis; which in glaſſes of larger 
ſpheres, is almoſt equal to the diſtance of the focus taken in 
the axis. 

30. In double convex glaſſes of the ſame ſphere, the focus is 
diſtant from the pole of the glaſs about the radius of the con- 
vexity, if the ſegment be but thirty degrees, 

But it the convexities be unequal, or if the two ſides be ſeg- 
ments of diffetent ſpheres, then the rule is, 

As the ſum of the radii of both convexities: to the radius of 


either convexity alone : : ſo is the double radius of the other 


convexity : to the diſtance of the jocas. 

Here obſerve, that the rays which fall nearer the axis of any 

glaſs, are not united with it fo ſoon as thoſe farther off: nor 

Will the focal diſtance be fo great in a plano-convex glaſs, 
when 
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when the conyex fide is towards the object, as when the 
contrary way. : : 

Hence it is truly concluded, that in viewing any object by a 
plano-convex glaſs, the convex fide ſhould be turned out- 
ward; as allo in burning by ſuch a glaſs. 

For the Virtual Focus obſerve,---19. That in concave glaſſes, 
when a ray falls from air parallel to the axis, the virtual focus, 
by its firſt refraction, becomes at the diſtance of a diameter 
and an half of the concavity. 

29. In plano-concave glafles, when the rays fall parallel to 
the axis, the virtual focus is diſtant from the glaſs the diame- 
ter of the concavity. 
30. In plano-concave glaſſes; as 107: 193 : : ſo is the radius 
of the concavity : to the diſtance of the virtual focus. 

4®. In double concaves of the ſame ſphere, the virtual focus 
of parallcl rays is at the diſtance of the radius of the conca- 
vity. 


But whether the concavities be equal or unequal, the virtual 


focus, or point of divergency of the parallel rays is deter- 
mined by this rule; : 
As the ſum of the radii of both concavities: is to the radius 
of either concavity : : ſo is the double radius of the other con- 
cavity: to the diſtance of the virtual focus. 
5. In concave glaſſes, if the point to which the incident ray 
converges, be diſtant from the glaſs farther than the virtual 
focus of parallel rays, the rule for finding the virtual focus of 
this ray is this; 
As the difference between the diſtance of this point from the 
glaſs, and the diſtance of the virtual focus from the glaſs: is 
to the diſtance of the virtual focus :: ſo is the diſtance of this 
point of convergence from the glaſs: to the diſtance of the 
virtual focus of this converging ray. 
69. In concave glaſſes, if the point to which the incident ray 
converges, be nearer to the glaſs, than the virtual foczs of pa- 
rallel rays, the rule to find where it croſſes the axis, is this; 
As the exceſs of the virtual focus, more than this point of 
convergency : is to the virtual focus :: ſo the diſtance of this 
point of convergency from the glaſs: is to the diſtance of the 
point where this ray croſſes the axis. 
Rules for finding the Foct of glaſſes.---To find the focxs of a 
convex ſpherical glaſs, being of a ſmall ſphere, apply it to the 
end of a ſcale ot inches, and decimal parts, and expoſe it be- 
fore the ſun; upon the ſcale you will have the bright inter- 
ſection of the rays meaſured out: Or, expoſe it in the hole of 
a dark chamber; and where a white paper receives the diſtinct 
repreſentation of diſtin objects, there is the focus of the 
laſs. 
For a glaſs of a pretty long focus, obſerve ſome diſtant object 
through ir, and recede from the glaſs till the eye perceives all 
in confuſion, or the obje& begins to appear inverted; here 
the eye is in the focus. 
For a plano-convex glaſs; make it reflect the ſun againſt a 
wall; you will on the wall perceive two ſorts of light; one 
more bright within another more obſcure : withdraw the glaſs 
from the wall, till the bright image is at irs ſmalleſt ; the glaſs 
is then diſtant from the wall about the fourth part of its focal 
length. 
2 a double convex : expoſe each ſide to the ſun in like man- 
ner; and obſerve both the diſtances of the glaſs from the wall. 
The firſt diſtance is about half the radius of the convexity 
turned from the ſun; and the ſecond, about half the radius of 
the other convexity. 
Thus, we have the radii of the two convexities ; whence the 
focus is found by this rule; 
As the ſum of the radii of both convexities : is to the radius of 
either convexity : : ſo is the double radius of the other convexi- 
ty: to the diſtance of the focus. 


Focus, in catoptrics, is a point wherein the rays reflected from 


the ſurface of a mirror or ſpeculum, and by reflexion render- 
ed convergent, do concur, or meet. See MIRROR. 
The effect of concave mirrors is to diſperſe the rays falling on 
their concave ſurface into a focus. See CONCAVE mirror, 
Theeffe& of convex mirrors, is to diſperſe the rays falling on 
them, or render them more divergent. See CONVEX mirror. 
For the laws of the foc: of rays refracted from mirrors, or 
ſpecula. See REFLECT10N, c. 
The foci of concave glaſſes are had by reflexion ; for as a con- 
cave mirror burns at the diſtance of about half the radius of 
the concavity; ſo a concave glaſs, being ſuppoſed a refleQing 
ſpeculum, unites the rays of the ſun, at the diſtance of about 
half the radius of the concavity. 
To find the Foci of all glaſſes geometrically. Dr. Halley fur- 
niſhes us a general method tor finding the foci of ſpherical glaſſes 
of all kinds, both concave and convex ; expoſed to any kind 


of rays, either parallel, converging, or diverging ; under the 
following problem. 


To find the focxs of any parcel of rays diverging from, or 


converging to a given point in the axis of a ſpherical lens, and 
inclined thereto under the ſame angle, the ratio of the fines 
of refraction being given: 


Suppoſe G L (Tab. Optics, fig. 58.N® 2.) a lens; P a point in 


its ſurface; V its pole; C the centre of the ſphere whereof it 
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is a ſegment; O the object, or point in the axis, tg ,,. - * 
which the rays do proceed; and OP a given ray hay "ram 
the ratio of refraction to be as r to s. Then makin Cook 
CO, as - tor for the immerſion of a ray; or as 718 ws 
emerſion (i. e. as the fines of the angles in the mecion ute 
the ray enters, to their correſponding fines in the medium © 
of which it comes) and laying CR, from C towards ( 
point R will be the ſame for all the rays of the point 
ly, drawing the radius PC, & need be, continued: Laſt 
centre R, and diſtance OP ſtrike a =o of an arch, in * 
ing PC in Q. The line QR being drawn, ſhall be NES 
the refracted ray; and PF being made parallel thereto tg 
interſect the axis in the point F; the foczs ſought, ' tal 
Or, make it, as CQ:CP::CR:CF. Then will CF be 
diſtance of the focus from the centre of the ſphere, the 
This author gives a demonſtration of the method; and 
various figures, exhibiting ww various Caſes of rays either 6 
verging, or converging, as they enter: or eme Treg 
ſurface either of a Canon or concave lens. 9 ME te 
From this principle all the rules for the foci of rays paryy 
the axis, as likewiſe for the 22 focus, where the - 
neareſt the 1 ry unite, are Nn ys FEI 
Hence, 19. If OP be equal to CR; the points 
coincident, and the rays OP, after refraftion, 22 22 
to the axis. 2. If the point Q fall on the ſame fide gf be 
axis, as is the point P; then the beams after refraction do a d 
on, either diverging, or converging, as before: but if Q fle 
the other ſide the axis, the diverging tays are made to — 
by a convex, or the converging to diverge by a concaye If. 
39. If OP do exceed CR, the focus is in all caſes 4 the 
lame fide of the glaſs, as is the centre of the ſphere ( B : 
contrary wile, it 8 P be leſs than CR, the focus falls on "" 
other fide of the glaſs beyond the vertex V. 49, An odjeck 
may be fo placed, that the rays next the axis of a convex vin 
ſhal! have an imaginary focxs tranſmitting diverging rays When 
the more remote parts thereof ſhall make them converge to 4 
real focus. 5. If OV, the diſtance of the object from the 
pole or vertex of the glaſs, be taken inſtead of OP then will 
Q be the difference of OV and CR; and as that difference 
is to CR, ſo is the radius CV, to CF, the diſtance of the 
principal focus from the centre of the ſphere, whereof the 
glaſs is a ſegment. Or elſe, as CQ: OP or RO PC: 
to VF, the focal diſtance from the pole of the glaſs. Whence 
follows a general rule for the foci of all glaſſes; only accord- 
ing to Coro). 3. if OV do exceed CR, the focus is on the 
ſame ſide of the glaſs, as the centre of the ſphere: but if CR 
be greater, then the focus is on the oppoſite fide of the gla: 
whence it will be determined, whether the focus be real, or 
imaginary. | 
Whar has been ſaid of one ſurface of the lens, is eaſily appl. 
cable to the other, taking F the focus, for an object. 
FODDER, any kind of meat for horſes, or other cattle: in 
ſome places hay and ſtraw. mingled together, is more peculi- 
arly denominated fodder, See FORRAGE, 
In the civil law it is uſed for a prerogative that the prince has, 
to be provided of corn, and other meat, for his horſes, by the 
ſubjects, in his warlike expeditions. 
FODINA, a name ſome authors give to the labyrinth in the 
bone of the ear. See LapyRiNnTH. 
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FGCEsS, : FACES. 
FOECAL, See F&CEs. 
FOCECULZ@Z, FA&ACULE. 
FOCECUNDITY, FECUNDITY. 


FOCETOR, in medicine, ſtinking, or fœtid effluvia, proceeding 
from the body, or the parts thereof. See ErFLuvia. 
Fetors ariſe from ſtagnant, extravaſated, corrupted, or poiſon- 
ed humours ; as alſo from any thing capable of atrenuating 
and yolatilizing the oil and ſalts : as, abſtinence, heat, to 
much motion, acrimony of food, c. See STINK. _ 

FoET OR marinm, ſtench of the noſtrils; a ſort of diſeaſe, ariſing 
from a deep ulcer, withinſide the noſe, yielding a fœtid ſmell. 
Its cauſe, according to Galen, is a ſharp humour, falling from 
the brain upon the mamillary proceſſes. 

This is one of the cauſes, for which marriage might formerly 
be annulled. See DivoRCE. ; 
FEET Us, in medicine, denotes the child, while yet contained 
in the mother's womb; but particularly, after it is perfectly 
mack till which time it is more properly called embryo. dee 
MBRYO. : 
The manner of the conception, or generation of the fas 5 
matter of great controverſy. That all the parts of the anima 
did exiſt, and that its fluids were in motion, before generation, 

is generally allowed; but whether the animalcule was 10d 
inthe male, or female, is not agreed of ! nel 
Many of the moderns will have the ova, or eggs, cont; 
in the ovary of the female, to be the firſt matter, or ſtamen 
the firtus, Theſe eggs, they ſuppoſe to contain all the = 
of the fœtus in little; and that being impregnated — * f 
male ſeed, the parts thereof become enlarged and diſplay i 
From the ovary they are conveyed by the fallopian tubes "aa 
the uterus, where they receive their impregnation, ACcret® 
c. See Ova, and OvARy. Ochers 
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Others will only have the female ovum to be a proper nidus } from their ſwimming in water, after birth, which they will 
for the animalcule, which, they contend, is in the male not do before; which difference affords an uſeful experiment, 
ſeed. The animalcule getting into an ovum fit to receive in cafe of the ſuſpected murder of children. For if they were 
it; and this falling through one of the tube fallopiane into | till-born, the lungs fink in water; if born alive, they ſwim. 
the womb, the humors which diſtil through the veſſels of the a 


e Lux ss. 
womb penetrating the coats of the egg, ſwell and dilate it, | The two canals above - mentioned ſerve only to prevent the 
as the juice of the earth does ſeed thrown into the ground. obſtruction the blood would otherwiſe have within the lungs, 


Or elſe the branches of the veins and arteries, whereby the | before they haye been opened. After reſpiration has opened the 


was tied in the ovary, being broken, knit with the veſ- lungs, the blood taking its courſe through them, the 
ſels of the womb. See GENERATION, CONCEPTION, SEED, clols bp, See pens + ATION, Ge. ug , paſſages 


"4 x : | ----The head of the farus is much bigger in proportion to the 
The firſt thing that appears of a fetus, is the placenta, like body, than afterwards; the bones 1 brain her, the ſutures 
a little cloud, on one fide of the external coat of the egg: 


a t na ' open, and leaving a great ſpace on the top of the head, cover- 
about the ſame time the ſpine is grown big enough to be vi- only with a membrane ; and the glands, particularly the 
ſible; and a little after the cerebrum and cerebellum appear thymus aud renales, bigger and ſofter. For other differences 
like two ſmall bladders: next, the eyes ſtand prominent in the in the proportion, ſee EMBr vo. 


head: then the punctum faliens, or pulſation of the heart Bartholine, in his treatiſe de inſolitis partut viis, relates a great 
is plainly ſeen, The extremities diſcover themſelves laſt of Yyouges 5 gr 


many ſtupendous caſes of fwtzxss dead and putrefied in the 
all. ; womb ; the parts of which have made their way through 
The fetus, when formed, is almoſt of an oval figure, while apoſtemations ; one whereof at the navel was ſome years in 
it lies in the womb : for its head hangs down, with its chin coming away: And in the Philoſoph. Trauſackious we meet 
upon the breaſt : its back is round; with its arms it embraces | with the like inſtances; particularly, of one voided piece-meal 
its knees, which are drawn up to its belly ; and its heels are | by the anus, ſeveral years after conception. 
cloſe to its buttocks : its head upwards, and its face towards Authors give accounts of fta found in the fallopian tubes; 
its mother's belly. About the ninth month, its head, which | and others in the cavity of the belly. M. de S. Maurice, in 
was hitherto 33 lighter than any other part, becomes 


N : the Memorrs of the royal academy of ſciences, relates the hiſtory 
ſpecifically heavier; its bulk bearing a much ſmaller proportion of a fetus formed in the ovary of the mother; and which at 


to its ſubſtance, than it did. See Heap. three months from impregnation, burſting the teſticle, forced 
The conſequence of this change, is, that it tumbles in the its way through, into the epigaſtric region. 

liquor which contains it: its head falls down; its feet get up; During the rupture, the mother felt all the preludes of an im- 
and its face turns towards its mother's back. But being minent travel ; and called her chirurgeon, died in his arms, 
now in an irkſome poſture, though at the ſame time a fa- Erying, I am delivering, I am delivering! 
yourable one for its exit ; the motion it makes for its relief, The ſtory of Margaret counteſs of Holland, who is ſaid to 
gives frequent pains to the mother ; which cauſes a contrac- have been delivered of 364 fret, all alive, and afterwards 
tion of the womb, for the expulſion of the fetus. See DE- baptized, paſſes for a fable; and yet there is a picture of this 
LIVERY. notable delivery ſtill preſerved in the church of Loſdune, as a 
Indeed, what ſome anatomiſts pretend to give of the poſture 


what monument of the truth thereof. Albertus Magnus gives alike 
of the fares in the womb, in the ſeveral ſtages of geſtation, is inſtance of a woman, who brought forth 150 fru, or em- 


very precarious. bryo's, all formed, and as big as the little finger. 

In the firſt month it is of no moment, how it lies in the | FOG, or Miſt, a meteor, conſiſting of groſs vapours, floating 
womb: in the latter months, after the fœtus is grown not only near the ſurface of the earth. See VArouR. 

quick, but robuſt, it frequently changes its poſture of itſelf ; If the vapours, plentitully raiſed from the earth, and waters 
as not only the mothers themſelves feel, but any other perſon either by the ſolar or ſubterraneous heat, meet, at their fir 
by laying the hand on their bellies, frequently may. However, | entrance into the atmoſphere, with cold enough to condenſe 
its ordinary poſture is ſuppoſed to be ſitting : as the time of | them conſiderably ; their ſpecific gravity being hereby in- 
birth draws near, it turns itſelf, and preſents the head to the | creaſed, their aſcent will be ſtopped, and they will either 
os uteri; though ſometimes it offers the feet firſt, and ſome- | return back in form of a dew, or drizzling rain; or remain 
times lies a-crols, and offers either a hand, a knee, or the like; ſuſpended, for ſome time, in form of a fog. See Rain, and 
which are irregular ſituations, and without a deal of addreſsin | Dew. 5 f 

the midwife in turning the fœtut, both the mother and the in-] Fogs are only low clouds, or clouds in the loweſt region bf 
fant are in danger. See AGR1PPA, c. the air; and clouds are no other than fogs raiſed on high. See 
The f&txs is encloſed in two membranes, or coats; the inner, Coup. 

which immediately inveſts the fœtas, and the liquor wherein it Objects viewed through fogs, appear larger, and more remote 
lies, is called the amnios: the outward membrane is called the than through the common air. See VISION. 

chorion. See AMN10s, and CHORION. The fiſhing for herring is chiefly practiſed in foggy weather. 
In ſome animals there is a third membrane, called the allan-] See Herring FiSHERY. 

toi, whoſe place is between the other two; and ſerves for the | FOGAGE, in the foreſt law, is rank graſs, not eaten in the 
diſcharge of the urine of the fœtus, brought hither by the ura- | ſummer. 


chus. See URacnvs. FOIBLE, a French term, frequently uſed alſo in our language. 


FOL 


Dr. Needham ſeems to have diſcovered ſomething analogous 
hereto in the human fetzs, and calls it the membrana urinaria: 
But others chuſe only to make it a duplicature of the chorion ; 
though the neceflity of ſuch third membrane be the ſame in 
men, as in cows, ſheep, c. See ALLANTOIS. - 

There are ſome differences in the ſtructure, mechaniſm, and 
proportion of the parts of a fœtus, from thoſe of an adult: 
and even ſome additional and extraordinary parts; by which 
the nutrition of this zoophyte, or plant animal, and the circu- 


It literally ſignifies weak; and in that ſenſe is applied to the 
body of animals, and the parts thereof: As, foible reins, ſoible 
ſight, c. being derived from the Italian fievole, of the Latin 


fHebilis, to be lamented, pitied. 


But it is chiefly uſed with us ſubſtantively, to denote a defect, 
or flaw in a perſon, or thing. Thus we ſay, every perſon has 
his foible; and the great ſecret conſiſts in hiding it artfully : 
Princes are gained by flattery, that is their foible: The foible 
of young people is pleaſure; the foible of old men is avarice ; 


lation of the blood therein, are effected. the foible of the great and learned is vanity ; the foible of wo- 
The principal variatiors are about the liver, heart, and lungs. men and girls, coquetry, or an affectation of having gallants : 
theſe the moſt conſiderable are the umbilical veſlels, You ſhould know the fort, and the foible of a man, before 
which are two arteries, a vein, and urachus, ariſing from ou employ him : we ſhould not let people perceive that we 
the placenta, and conveyed through the navel to the liver of now their foible. ; 
the fetus, near the navel ; which after the birth, drying up, | F OL", — of — ur « 5 E on the — 
come i i eſ- e of a looking-glaſs, to e it reflect. See FOLIATING., 
ſels. — dat erat * The word 1s — the Latin folium, leaf. 
In the liver itſelf is an extraordinary communication between | FOILING, among hunters, the footing, and treading of deer, 
the porta and cava, called canalis venoſus ; which, after the which remains on the graſs, but ſcarce viſible, 
birth, gradually dries up. In the heart, at the mouth of the | FOLDS, in the manufa ures. See the articles CLoTH, &c, 
vena cava, is the foramen ovale, whereby that vein has a com- FoLDs of the drapery, in painting. See DRAP ER. | 
munication with the pulmonary vein: there is alſo a commu- | FOLIA, in botany, is uſed for the leaves of plants and 
nication between the aorta, and pulmonary artery, by means | flowers; but particularly the former; the leaves of flowers 
of the canalis arterioſus, which paſſes between the two, at being more properly called petala. See Lear, and PR- 
ut two inches diſtance from the baſe of the heart. It is by TALA. 
means of theſe two canals or paſſages, that the blood circu- | FOLIACEUM expanſum, in anatomy, is that extreme of the 
lates in the ferus while incloſed in the womb; they ſerving to fallopian tube, next the ovary ; and which is expanded like the 
convey and paſs the blood from the heart into the arteries ; mouth of a trumpet, and invironed with a ſort of fringe. See 
and from the veins into the heart again, without paſſing FALLOPIAN Tube. 
through the lungs, which are now uſeleſs. See CixcuLa- | FOLIAGE, acluſter, or aſſemblage of flowers, leaves, branches, 
TION, and FoRAMEN Ovale. tc. See GARLAND, FESTOON, c. 
e lungs of a fetus are of a darker colour, and cloſer con- Fot1ace is particularly uſed for repreſentations of ſuch flow- 
—_— __ they have been breathed into; as appears | ers, leaves, branches, _ whether natural, * _ 
8 0 1. I. | 9 * 
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Kcial; uſed as.enrichments on capitals, freezes, pediments, 
c. See Tab. Archit. fig. 3o, lit. a a. See alſo CAPITAL, 
FREEZE, c. 
FOLIATING Of looking-glaſſes, is the ſpreading a compoſition 

of ſomething which will firmly adhere to the back of the 

taſs, and there reflect the image. See MiRROR. 
ns is called the for}, and is uſually made with quickſilver, 
mixed with ſome other ingredients. See MERCURY. 
For the method of foliating looking-glafſes. See LookiNG- 
GLASS. 
In Philoſ. Tranſat. No 245. we have a method of foliating 

lobe looking-glaſſes, communicated by Sir R. Southwell. 
The mixture is of quickſilver, and marcaſite of ſilver, of each 
three ounces; and tin, and lead, of each half an ounce: To 
the two faſt, throw on the marcaſite ; and afterwards the quick- 
filver; ſtir them well together over the fire; but they muſt be 
taken off, and be towards cooling, before the quickſilver be 

t to them. 
hen you uſe it, the glaſs ſhould be well heated, very dry; 

but it will do alſo when itis cold, though beſt when theglaſs is 


heated. 

FOLIATION, in botany, Ec. is uſed by Dr. Grew, to expreſs 
the aſſemblage of the folia, or petala of a flower. SeePETALA. 
The foliation is the moſt conſpicuous part of flowers; being 
that collection of fugacious, coloured leaves, which conſti- 
tute the compaſs, or body of the flower. See FLOWER. 

It is of great uſe in the generation and preſervation of the young 
fruit, or ſeed: its filtrates a finejuice, to nouriſh it in the uterus, 
or piſtil. See GENERATION of plants. 

In ſome ſpecies, as apricocks, cherries, &c. it likewiſe ſerves 
to guard the young tender fruit from the violence of wind, 
weather, c. for theſe being of a very tender, and pulpous 
body, and coming forth in the colder parts of the ſpring, 
would be often injured by the extremities of weather, if they 
were not thus protected, and lodged up within their flowers. 
Before the flower opens, the foliation is curiouſly and artfully 
folded up in the calyx or perianthium. See CALYX. 

Dr. Grew enumerates ſeveral varieties of theſe foldings, viz. 
the cloſe Conch, as inroſes; the concave Conch, as in the blat- 
taria flore albo; the ſingle plait, as in peaſe bloſſoms ; the 
Couch and plait, as in matigolds; the row, as ladies bower, 


c. 

FOLIO, in books of accounts, c. ſignifies Page. See PRix- 
TING. 
Thus folio 7, wrote abridged F® 5. denotes the ſeventh page, 


c. 

Folio Recto, or FO R“ expreſſes the firſt ſide or page of a leaf. 
Folio Verſo, or Fe V the ſecond, or back- ſide of the leaf. 
The word is Italian, and _ ſignifies leaf. 

For1o, among bookſellers. A Book in FoLio, or ſimply, a 
Folio, is that where the ſheet is only folded in two, each 
leaf making half a ſheet. 

Beneath the folio are the guarto, octavo, duodet imo, fixteens, 
twenty-fours, &c. See Book. 

FOLIUM Caryophillatam, or clove leaf. See Ctoves, 

Follun Indicum, or Indum, called alſo thamalapathra, and 
malabathrum ; a leaf brought from the Indies, growing chiefly 
about Cambaya, produced by a tree not unlike the lemon- 
tree; uſed in the compoſition of Venice treacle, See TRE- 

RIAA. | 

FOLK-LAND, in our ancient Saxon cuſtoms, denoted Copy- 

hold lands. See Coprhol p. 
In oppoſition to theſe, charter lands were called bocklards. See 
BoCK-LAND, and FREEHOLD. 
Fundus fine ſcripto poſſeſſus (ſays Somner) cenſum penſitans an- 
nunm, & officiorum ſervituti obnoxius: Terra popularis. 

FOLKMOTE, Forcuor, or FoLKESMOTE, among our 
Saxon anceſtors, ſignified any popular, or public meeting of 
all the folk, or people of a place, diſtri, or the like; e. gr. 
df all the tenants at a court-leet, or court-baron ; or of all the 
freemen of a county; or all the barons, &'. of a kingdom. 
See Mor. 

The word, ſays Stow, is ſtill in uſe among the Londoners, 
and ſignifies, celebrem et omni civitate conventum, an aſſem- 
bly of all the citizens. Manwood ſays, it is the court hol- 
den in London, wherein all the folk and 8 of the city 

or any miſgovern- 


did complain of the mayor and aldermen 
ment. 
Somner, in his Saxon dictionary, makes folcmote to denote a 
general aſſembly of the people, for doing fealty to the king, 
and conſidering and ordering matters of the commonwealth *, 
Whence ſome date the origin of parliaments. See PARLIA- 
MENT. 7 
* Omnes proceres regni, & milites & liberi homines univer/; totius 
regni Britanniæ facere debent in plenotolcmote fidelitatem domino 
regi, coram epiſcopis regni. In leg. Edw. Confeſl. cap. 33. Ft 
amplius non {it iu huſlinga, miskenninga, i. e. ſpeaking amiſs ; 
neque in folkeſmote, neque in aliis placitis infra civitatem. 


Charta H. I. pro London. Du Cange. 


When ſuch aſſembly is made in a city, it may be called a 
burghmote ; when in the county, a ſoiregemote *. 

Cum aliquid vero inopinatum & malum contra regnum wel 

contra coronam regis emerſerit, flatim debent pulſatis campanis, 


| 
| 


FOLLICULUS, among gardeners, 


FoLLicuLUs fellis, See VESICULA fellis, 
FOLLY, according to Mr. Lock, conli 


rinciples. See MANIA. 
FO 


quod Anglice vocatur Motbel, convocare omnes k 
guod Anglici vocant Folkmote, &c. Leg. Alfred. 


the ſeed-veſſel, ca 
husk, or cover, wherewith ſome ſeeds and frujrs 2.5; 7M, 
See FRUIT, and SEED, CUR are INcloſee, 


unite in 


ſts in the draw; 

$; by which it is Git; 

which draws juſt concluſions from fc 

MAHANT, or FoMALHAUT, in aſtronom 

firſt magnitude, in the water of the conſtellatſon 2 

— Its longitude, according to Hevelius, for the year 1 "9g 

29% 37“ 48”, and latitude ſouthward, 200 $9! 46" 

they ſtand in Mr. Flamſtead's catalogue & in the 

FOMENTATION | "1g 

A , 4 liquid medicine, applied on any a; 
ky } diſeaſed 

On IE RIG, ditcuſs, ſoften, aſſuage, tortify, or conſtringe 

Fomentations are either ſimple, or compound. 

Compound FONMENTAT10NS are decoctions of roots, leaves, f 
ers, ſeeds, made in common water, or other proper |: _ 

to which are ſometimes added ſalts, axungiæ, oils ee 46%; 

To uſe, or apply them, they dip a hot linen cloth or flanne 

in the liquor, and ſpread it on the part affected. 

There are alſo fomentations made another way, viz. by boil; 

certain drugs in linen bags, and then applying them, ba <>. 

all, on the part. See SACCULUS. 5 

There are alſo a ſort of dry fomentations, being bags filled 

with medicines, but not boiled, only ſometimes ſprinkled with 

a little wine or brandy. 

Simple FOMENTATIONS are thoſe made with lukewarm water 
milk, oil, oxycrate, or other the like liquor. | 
Fomentations are alfo called local baths, or partial bathinss 
becauſe, being applied on a diſeaſed part, they have much the 
ſame effe& as a bath, or half bath has on the whole bod 
See Barn. 4 

FONT, or Baptiſmal Foxt, a ſtone, or marble veſſel, at the 
lower end of a pariſh-church, ſerving to hold the water, to be 
uſed in adminiſtring the ſacrament of baptiſin. See Bayrizy, 
A baptiſmal font was antiently the character of a parih- 
church. See PARISH, and CHUKCH. 

Its place, at preſent, is at the bottom of the church, or in 4 
little chapel within the church, Anciently, it was placed in 
a little church, diſtin& from the great one, though near to it, 
called the bapriſtery. See BAPTISTERY. 
It was a common thing, during the firſt ages of the church, 
for the baptiſmal fonts to be filled miraculouſly, at the time 
of eaſter, which was their great baptizing ſeaſon. Baronjus 
gives divers inſtances of theſe miraculous fonts in the years 
$17, 554 and 558. 

oſſevinus, B. of Lilybæum, who wrote in 443, obſerve, 
that in the year 417, under the pontificate of Zolimus, there 
was an error committed in the time of celebrating Eaſter; it 
being held on the 25th of March, in lieu of the 22d of April, 
which was the time it was held on at Conſtantinople. He 
adds, that God was pleaſed to ſhew the error in a very con- 
vincing manner, by the fonts of a certain village, which al- 
ways uſed to be er filled againſt Eaſter; and which, 
this year, were not full till the 22d ot April. See Tillemom 
Hiſt. Ecclef. t. x. p. 678, and 679. Gregory de Tours, p. 32%, 
GR 746, 950, 1063. 

FONTICULUS *, or FoxTANELLA, in chirurgery, 4 gene. 
ral name for iſſues, ſetons, and the like other ſmall artificul 
diſcharges. See ISSUE, SETON, CAUTERY, Cc. 

* The word is a diminutive of „ent, fountain, or ſpring. _ 

FONTINALIA, or FonTANALIA, in antiquity, a religious 
feaſt, held among the Romans, in honour of the deities who 
preſided over fountains, or ſprings. See FounTAIN, G. 
Varro obſerves, that it was the cuſtom to viſit the wells on 
thoſe days, and to caſt crowns into fountains.—Scaltger 
his conjectures on Varro, takes this not to be the call 
fountains, as Feſtus inſinuates ; but of the Fountain whici 
had a temple at Rome, near the Porta Capena, call All 
Porta Fontinalis: he adds, that it is of this fountain 5-50 
ſpeaks in his 2d book de Legib. The fonzinalia were held on 
the thirteenth of October. 3 

FOOD, or ArnEN T, is whatever matter is taken in ab dt 
mouth, digeſted in the ſtomach, and other viſcera, and — 
verted iuto the matter of the body, to repair, or ſupply # 
is ſpent, or wanting. See DIGESTION. . 
The changes which the food undergoes, before it become 
part of our body, are, 19. maſtication; 2”. deglutition; * 
concoction; 49. chylification; 59. ſanguification; ® * 4 
milation. See MASTICATION, CONCOCTION, CHYLIF! 
TION, NUTRITI1ON, Cc. I 
Food is of two kinds, viz. eſcalents, or meat; au a. 
lents, or drink. See Dax, IxE, MALT Ig, 
TER, c. and the 
The firſt foods of our great forefathers, were Wins le ur- 
ſpontaneous productions of the earth; with which Who 
tions ſuſtain themſelves to this day. See Fault, & Gt fi 


falſe concluſions from juſt principles; 
guiſhed from madneſs, 


Telpius ſomewhere notes, that men anciently fed after the 
ſame rate as other animals; and lived on hay and corn, By 
degrees they came to the humors or juices of certain beaſts, 
as milk; and at length they commenced carnivorous, and de- 
voured the parts of the animals themſelves. See Cagnivo- 
ROUS. g 
The variety of foods, it ſeems, does not make any difference in 
the ſubſtance, or actions of the bodies ſuſtained thereby; the 
viſcera having a power of altering and aſſimilating them, how- 
ever heterogeneous, into one ſimilar ſubſtance, like themſelves. 
Sec ASSIMILATION. 
The difference in foods conſiſts principally in this, that ſome are 
more eaſily digeſted and aſſimilated, than others; and afford 
more nutritious juice, than others: to which end itis, that the 
divers kinds of dreſſing have been invented; viz. todiſpoſethe 
matter for a more eaſy and plentiful aſſimilation. See Da x s$1NG. 
The beſt, moſt ſimple, and light of digeſtion, are thefoods pre- 
red of frumentaceous, and leguminous ſeeds; as wheat, 
rye, _— oats, mays, dried, ground, fermented, baked, 
tc. See PULSE. Peaſe, beans, vetches, c. Alſo green 
plants, and pot-herbs, as lettice, beet, parſly, &c. SeeSAL- 
LET. Fruits, as apples, pears, berries, plumbs, cherries, Mc. 
See FruiT. And the lean parts of animals, birds, fiſhes, 
inſects, 6c. prepared by boiling, baking, ſtewing, Sc. See 
DRESSING. 
And yet for different intentions, different kinds of food are re- 
vired : thus hard, dry, thick, heavy, feculent foods are beſt for 
thoſe whole viſcera are ſtrong, digeſtion quick, c. and ſoft, 
light, humid, ſimple foods to ſuch, are pernicious. Again, to 
the weak, and valetudinary, ſtudious, and ſedentary, thoſe foods 
are beſt, which are either by art, or nature, of the neareſt to 
chyle; as milk, broths, Ec. See MiLx, Gr. 
Where the temperature inclines to acidity, there alcalious foods 
are the moſt ſuitable; and acids, where the conſtitution inclines 
to be alcaline. See AciD, and ALCALY. 
Some will have it, that iron, metals, minerals, Sc. may by a 
proper preparation become food; on which account decoctions 
of old, chalybeats, c. are cried up; but it is certain, that 
no ſuch matters can ever be aſſimilated, and become part of 
our body. They may act on the blood, and the blood - veſſels, 
dy their weight, impetus, c. and on that account, may 
be of uſe in medicine; but not as food. 


A due regulation of the quantity, and quality of our food, 


and a nice adjuſtment thereof to the concoctive powers; would 
be of the utmoſt conſequence to health and long life. See 
HEALTH, and LoNGAVIrTrr. ; i 
What we expend in motion, excretion, effluvia, c. is but 
a determinate quantity, and the ſupply ſhould only keep pace 
with the expence. A juſt proportion of the two would pro- 
bably preſerve us from acute diſtempers ; as it certainly would 
from chronical ones; moſt, or all of which proceed from re- 
on, as appears from their being cured by evacuation. See 
VACUATION. 

The qualities of foods, as to eaſineſs, or difficulty of digeſtion, 
Dr. Cheyne thinks, may be determined in all caſes from theſe 
three principles, 

1*. That thoſe ſubſtances which conſiſt of the groſſeſt parts, 
are hardeſt of digeſtion ; by reaſon their conſtituent parts touch 


in the moſt points; or have the greateſt quantity of contact, : 


upon which their coheſio n depends. See COHESION. 

29%. That thoſe ſubſtances, whoſe parts are brought together 
with greater force, cohere proportionably cloſer, and are the 
more difficultly ſeparated.) | 

3®. That ſalts are very hard to be digeſted; becauſe united 
by plain ſurfaces, under which they are always comprehend- 
ed: hence, in the laſt ſtages of the circulation, where it is ſlow- 
er, they readily ſhoot into larger cluſters, and ſo are hard to be 
driven out of the habit. 8 
From theſe principles that author infers, that ſuch vegetables 
and animals, as come ſooneſt to their growth, are eaſier of di- 
geſtion, than thoſe long in attaining to maturity: the ſmalleſt 
of their kind, ſooner than the larger: they of a dry, fleſhy, 
and fibrous ſubſtance; ſooner than the oily, fat, and gluti- 
nous: thoſe of a white ſubſtance, ſooner than thoſe of a 
redder: thoſe of a ſoft, mild, and ſweet, ſooner than thoſe of 
a rich, ſtrong, poignant, aromatic taſte: land animals, than 


ſea animals: animals that live on light, vegetable food, than 


thoſe on hard and heavy food: plain dreſſed food, than What is 
pickled, ſalted, baked, ſmoaked, or otherwiſe high ſeaſoned : 
iled meat ſooner than roaſt, c. 3 
The ſame author adds, that abſtinence and exerciſe muſt con- 
cur with the due food for the preſervation of health; and that 
Where exerciſe is wanting, as in ſtudious perſons, the defect 
muſt be ſupplied by abſtinence. See ABSTINENCE, and Ex- 
ERCISE, | 
FOOL, according to Mr. Lock, is one who makes falſe con- 
eluſions from right principles; by which he is diſtinguiſhed 
from a madman. See MAxIA, ae WiLL, &c. 
Dr. Willis relates, that upon diſſecting a fool, the principal 
differences found between him and a man of ſenſe, were, that 
the brain was ſmaller; and that the cervical plexus, formed 
the intercoſtal nerye, whereby the correſpondence between 


* 


Foor; is alſo a long meaſure, conſiſting 


FOO 


the brain and heart is effected, was leſs, and ſent forth fewer 
branches to the heart; c. Nervor. Deſeripr. & UF. c. 16. 
e CONSENT of parts. | 

T, a part of the body of moſt animals, whereon they 
ſtand, walk, c. See Bopr. | 
Animals are diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect to the number of frer, 
into bipedes, 4. d. two- footed; ſuch are men, and birds : quad- 
rupedes, 9. 4. four footed; ſuch are moſt land animals; and 
multipedes, 9. 4. many footed; as inſects. See Quapry- 
PED, INSECT, c. 
Thereptile kind, as ſe 


ts have no fret. SeeRevriLE. 
Travellers would 1. 45 * 


ade us, that the bird of paradice has no 


feet; that when it fleeps, it hangs by its wings; and when it 


feeds, by its bill : but the matter is, they who-catch them, cut 
the feet off, that the bird may be thought the more extraordina- 
ry. Others ſay, it is for fear they ſhould ſpoil the' feathers, 
which are very beautiful. 
Lobſters have twelvefeez; ſpiders, mites, and polypus's, eight; 
flies, graſhoppers, and butterflies, fix feet. 
Galen has ſeveral good obſervations on the wiſe adjuſtment of 
the number of feet in men, and other animals, in his book De 
Uſu Part. l. 3. 

he fore: ſeet of moles are admirably formed to dig, and ſcratch 
up the earth, and make way for its head, c. In water fowls, 
the legs and feet are excellently adapted to their teſpective oc- 
caſions and manners of living. In ſuch as are to wade in the 
rivers, the legs are long, and bare of feathers a good way above 
the knee; their toes alſo are broad; and in ſuch as bear the 
name of maudſuc bers two of the toes are ſomewhat jointed, 
that they may not eaſily fink in walking upon boggy places. 
Others are whole-foozed, i. e. have their toes webbed t 
ther, as the gooſe, duck, c. And it is pretty enough to 
obſerve, how 3 theſe will gather up their toes and 
feet, when they withdraw their legs, or go to take their 
ſtroke in ſwimming; and again expand, or open the whole 
2 when they preſs upon, or drive themſelves forward in 
the water. 


Foor, in anatomy, or the great Foor, denotes the whole ex- 


tent from the jointure of the hip, to the tip of the toes; as the 

Toa does the whole from the ſhoulder to the fingers ends. See 
AND, 

The pes magnus, or great foot, is divided into the thigh, the 

25 and the foot, properly ſo called. See TxriGn, Crus, 


c 

Its bones are the femur, or thigh bone; the tibia and fibula 
for the leg; and thoſe of the tarſus, metatarſus, and toes. 
See FEMUR, Tia, Ye. | 

Its arteries are branches of the crural artery; and its veins ter- 
minate in the crural vein. ' See CRurRAL. Of theſe there are 
five principal ones, viz, the Saphena, great and little Iſchiadic, 
the Muſculous, Poplitea, and Suralis. See each under its pro- 
per article, SAPHENA, c. 


Foor, properly ſo called, or the leſſer Foor, denotes only the 


extremity of the leg; confiſting of three parts, viz. Tarſus, 
the ſpace from the ankle to the body of the foot, anſwering to 
the wriſt in the hand: Metatarſus, the body of the foot to the 
toes; and Digiti, or toes. See Tarsvus, c. Each of theſe 
parts conſiſts of a great number of bones; as the Calx, Talus, 
Cuneiformia, and Cuboides. The bottom of all is called the 
Sole, or Planta Pedis. See TaLUs, CUNEIFORME, CALx, 


Sc. | 
Foor, in the Greek, and Latin poetry, denotes the tmetre, or 


meaſure of the verſe; compoſed of a certain number of long 
and ſhort ſyllables. See QUanTiTY, MEASURE, c. 

The Spondee, Iambic, Trochee, and Pyrrhic, conſiſt of two 
ſyllables each. The Dactyl, Anapæſt, Moloſſus, Tribrach, 
c. of three ſyllables. See SPONDEE, IAuic, Dacryr, 
e. 

Hexameter verſes conſiſt of ſix feet; pentameters only of ſive 
See HEXAMETER, and PENTAMETER: 


Even and odd Foot, par and impar. In poetry, and particular- 


ly in iambic verſes, fees are denominated od and even, in 
reſpect of their ſituation in the verſe. Thus, the firſt 
third, and fifth foo? of the verſe are uneven ; in regard thoſe 
numbers are not capable of being divided into two equal 
$. | 
* ancient tragedy, the iambic verſes, which prevailed 
therein, only allowed uneven feet tothe fpondees ; ſo that the 
ſecond, the fourth, and ſixth feet were to be jambus's, in re- 


gard they were even. This regular mixture of ſpondees in the 


uneven feet, rendered the verſe the more ſolemn and no- 
ble. | 
The comic poets, the better to diſguiſe their verſe, and make 


it more like proſe, took the contrary courſe ; putting ſpondees, 
where the tragic poets would only haveallowed iambus's. Sec 


of twelve inches. See 


IamBvs. - 


MEASURE. 


The foot long is divided into twelve inches; and the inch into 


three barley corns. See INCH, c. 


Geometricians divide the foot into ten digits; the digit into ten 
lines, &'c. See Diorr, Cc. ö | 
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The Paris foot being ſuppoſed to contain 1440 parts; 


FOO 


The French divide their foot, like us, into twelve inches; 
and the inch, into twelve lines. See Line, Te. 
The foot ſquare is the ſame meaſure, both in length, and 
breadth ; containing 144 ſquare, or ſuperficial inches, See 
SQUARE. : 
The cubic, or ſolid foot is the ſame meaſure in all the three 
dimenſions ; containing 1728 cubic inches. See Cunz, and 
Cunic. 
The foot is of different lengths, in different countries. The 
Paris Royal foot exceeds the Engliſh by ſeven lines and a 
half: the ancient Roman foot of the capital, conſiſted of four 
alms; equal to eleven inches, and ſeven tenths Engliſh : the 
hinland, or Leyden foot, by which the northern nations go, 
is to the Roman foot, as 950 to I000,----- The proportions ot 
the principal feet of ſeveral nations, compared with the Eng- 
lim and French, are here ſubjoined. 


The Engliſh foot being divided into one thouſand parts, or into 


twelve inches, the other feet will be as follow: 
Th. Pts. F. Inch. 


Li. 
London Foot 1000 © 12 © 
Paris the royal Foot 1068 1 oo 8 
Amſterdam =- - Foot 942 © 11 3 
Antwerp += = = Foot 946 © 11 2 
Dort - - Foot 11 9 WW 5 
Rhinland, or Leyden - Foot 1033 1 00 4 
Lorrain = 1 Foot 958 o 11 4 
Mech lin Foot 919 © 11 0 
Middleburg - - Foot 991 O 11 9 
Strasboug - Foot 920 © 11 © 
Bremen — Foot 964 O 11 6 
Cologn 33 Foot 954 O 11 4 
Francfort on the Mayn Foot 948 © 11 4 
Spaniſh += = - Foot 1001 1 oo © 
Toledo 2 Foot 899 0 10 7 
Roman - Foot 967 0 11 6 
Bononia s | . © Boot 2304 1 02 4 
Mantua - «© - Foot 1569 1 C6 
Venice - = - Foot 1162 1 or 9 
Dantzick „% „ RS &. 22-'Þ 
Copenhagen Foot 965 © 11 6 
Prague Foot 1026 1 OO 3 
Riga — - Foot 1831 1 09 9 
Turin Foot 1062 1 O0 7 
The Greek - - Foot 1007 1 ©o 1 
Paris Foot, by Dr. Ber = 1066 1 OO 1 
Old Raman Foot 970 o oo o 

the 


reſt 
will be as follow; 


Paris — - - Foot 1440 
Rhinland - * 
Roman - - ez: 

London - - - Foot 1350 
Swediſh . - - 

Daniſh - - - 


Venetian = - Foot 15401 
Conſtantinopolitan <= += oot 3120 

Bononian - - oot 16827 
Strasbourg = Foot 1282+ 


Dantzick - 


Norimberg - = 
V 


Foort-Baxx, or FooT-STEP, Bangnette, in fortification, is a 


ſmall ſtep of earth, on which the ſoldiers ſtand to fire over 
the parapet. See BANQUETTE. 


Foor 'F the Foreſt *, Pes foreſtæ, in our ancient cuſtoms, con- 


tained 18 inches, or 14 of the common feet. 

* Notandum e, quod pes foreſtæ ufitatus tempore Ric. Oyſell, in 
arrentatione vaſtorum, factus eft, fignatus & ſculptus in pariete 
cancelle eccleſiæ de Edwynflone, & in ecclefia Beate Marie de 
Nottingham : Et dictus pes continet in longitudine octodecim polli- 
ces, c. Ex Regiſt. Abb. de Novo loco in Com. Nott. 


Foor Grp, was an ancient amerciament, for not cutting out 
the balls of the feet of great dogs in the foreſt; to prevent 


their running after the king's deer. See EXPEDIT ATION. 


Foot GUARDS. See the article GUARDS. 
Foor Hvusxs, among gardeners, are ſhort heads, out of which 


flowers grow. See HUSK. 


Foor Lever, an inſtrument, which ſerves to do the office both 


of a level, a ſquare, and a foot rule. See LEVEL, &c. 

The foot level, repreſented Tab. Surveying, fig. 22. conſiſts 
of two branches, about an inch broad; opening and ſhutting 
like a two-foot rule, 

Theſe branches are hollowed half way up the ſide of each, to 
receive a kind of tongue, or thin piece of braſs, which is 
faſtened to one of them, by means whereof the branches may 
be ſhut cloſe together. The uſe of this tongue is ſach, that 
when the end of it is placed in the branch it is not faſtened 
to, where there is a pin that holds it, the two branches will 
ſtand at right angles: to the head of the inſtrument is likewiſe 
added a ſquare piece of braſs ;- by means whereof it does the 
office of a ſquare. At the bottom of the angle of the ſaid 
piece of braſs is a little hole, wherein is faſtened a line with a 
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FOR 


plummet; which falling on a perpendicular line drawn on Ne 


tongue, ſhews whether any thing the inſtrument is applied ,, 
be level, or not. 10 

Lieutenant Colonel of Foor. See LIE UTrENAN Tr. 

Foor Pace, half pace, or landing place. See STAIR-Cagp 

Foor Rule. See the article RULE. 

FORAGE.---Truſs of FORAGE. See the article Tau; 

FORAMEN, in anatomy, a name given to certain holes 
perforations in divers parts of the body ; as the 4, 

FORAMEN lacerum. See DURA mater. 

FORAMEN of the membrana tympant, is a perforation in the 
brane of the tympanum, or drum in the ear, which admits 
the paſſage of wind, ſmoak, &'c. from the meatus a palato 1 
the drum. See EAR. a 
This paſſage is very ſmall, and runs obliquely from the 
panum through the upper part of its membrane, near the 
ceſs of the malleus. The exiſtence of this perforation i; — 
evident, when ulcers affect the palate, by the egreſs of wi 
upon the patient's ſtopping his noſe and montk, and Rus 
the wind by the ears, than by any anatomical inſpeQion 505 
T YMPANUM. ; 

FoRAMEN ovale, or FORAMEN botall:, an oval x Gs 

age _ the heart of a foetus, which cloſes up thier 
irth. (See Tab. Anat. Splanch. fig. 12. lit. g.) See the we. 
ticle FOETUS. 

It ariſes above the coronary vein, near the right auticle- and 
8 directly into the left auricle of the heart. See Hzazr 
The foramen ovale is one of the temporary parts of the fetus 
wherein it differs from an adult. It ſerves for the cireulatine 
of the blood in the fetus, till ſuch time as the infant breathes, 

and the lungs are opened. See RESPIRATION, 

Its uſe was firſt exactly deſcribed by Leon. Botallus of Aſi in 
Piedmont, in the year 1562; who tracing the courſe and paſ- 
ſage of the blood, aſſerted the foramen ovale to be one, where. 
by the blood in fœtus's was conveyed from the right ventricle 
to the left. 

The modern anatomiſts ſtand to the diſcovery ; and the fors- 
men ovale is now generally allowed a part neceſſary intheſyſtem 
of the circulation of the blood in the fœtus. See Cixcura- 
TION, 

At the aperture of the foramey, thereis a kind of floatin 
brane, which looks like a valve; but has nothing of — 


thereof: it does not hinder the blood from paſſing from either - 


auricle to the other. All it ſerves for, according to Mr. Win- 
flow, is, to cloſe the foramen after the birth. 

It has generally been thought, that the foramen ovale might 
ſometimes remain open, even in adults: and in effect, divers 
authors furniſh us with inſtances thereof. 


Dr. Connor aſſures us he found it but half cloſed in a girl of 


four or five years old; and in another girl which he opencd at 
Oxford, there was room left to thruſt a tent through, Diſcr:. 
Med. Phyſ. de Stup. Of. Coal. 
The accurate Mr. Cowper adds, that he has often found the 
foramen ovale open in adults. Anat. Append. fig. 3. 
And the Paris anatomiſts obſerve, that in a ſea-calt the fors- 
men ovale is always open; by which means it is enabled to 
ſtay fo long under water. 
Somewhat of this, too, is ſuppoſed to have been the caſe in 
the extraordinary recoveries of divers perſons drowned, hang- 
ed, c. See DROWNING. 
But Mr. Cheſelden ventures to ſet aſide all theſe authorities; 
and contends, that the foramen ovale is neither open in any 
adult land-animals, nor in amphibious creatures. 
When he firſt applied himſelf to diſſection, he tells us, he had 
no diſtruſt of the frequent accounts in authors of the foramen 
being open; but he afterwards found that he miſtook the olti- 
um of the coronary veins for the foramen; and the like he 
imagines other authors to have done; who aſſert, that it 1s 
always open in amphibious animals: for that upon a diligent 
enquiry into thoſe animals, he could never find it open inany. 
See AMPHIBIOUS. 
Neither does he think that ſufficient, to enable thoſe cret- 
tures to live under water, as the foetus does in utero; un 
— _ arterioſus were open alſo. Cheſel. Ap. Der. Phy. 
eol. |. iv. c. 7. 

FORCE, vis, or power, in mechanics, philoſophy, Cc. Ser 

Vis, and PowER. 


Accelerating Foxck, CACCELERATION- 
Attraive Force, | ATTRACTION. 
Central FoRCE, | CENTRAL. 
Centrifugal Force, | CENTRIFUGAL. 
Centripetal FORCE, CENTRIPETAL. 
Comrade Force, | | Conraacrus 

ontract. ' ORCE ON . 
Elaſtic FoRCE, ö See ExasTic, and ELASTICITY. 
Electrical FokCE, 7 ELECTRICITY. 
ForCt of gravity, GRAVITY. 
FORCE of zhe heart, | | HEART. 
FoRCE of inadtivity,  - | VIS imertie. 
Repelling Fokcx, REPULSION. 
Reſiſting FoRCE, | RESISTANCE. 
Retarding Force, | | RETARDATION. 
FoRCE of uind, LW1ND, &. Fot, 
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Force, in common law, ſignifies an offence, by which vio» 
lence is uſed either to perſons, or things. 
Force is either ample, or compound. | 

Mixed, ot compound FORCE is violence committed with ſome 
fact, which of itſelf alone were criminal: as if any by force 
enter into another man's poſſeſſion, and there kill a man, or 
rayiſh a woman, Oc, 

Simple  ORCE is that which has no other crime adjoined to it: as 
it one by force, enter into another man's poſſeſſion, without do- 
ing any other unlawful act. 

FoRCE is alſo divided into true force, and force after a ſort. 
There are other branches; as forcible entries, forcible detain- 
ing, or holding; unlawful aſſembly, routs, riots, rebellions, 
c. See FORCIBLE entry, FORCIBLE detaining, UNLAWFUL 
aſſembly, Rior, Wc. 

Freſh FORCE. See the article FRESH, 

Fokce, in grammar, and ſome other arts, is applied to a thing 
which ſtands in lieu of, or has the ſame effect as another. See 
POWER. 

In our language, the / between two vowels has the force or 
power of à z, and is ſometimes put fora z: as in horiſon, 
baptiling, &c. See 8, Sc. 

In Hebrew, the Dageſn; and in Arabic, the Teſdid, have the 
force of a letter 1 An unit before a cypher, has the 
force of ten. See NOTATION. 

FORCEPS “, a chirurgeon's inſtrument, wherewith dead, and 
corrupt parts are ſeized, cut, or pulled off, c. As allo fo- 
rcign bodies extracted out of wounds, Fc. 

* The word literally denotes a pair of tongs. 
They are of divers forms, long, crooked, with tecth, with 
beaks, half-moon'd, c. See SPECULUM. 

FORCIBLE Entry, a violent, actual entry into houſes, or lands, 
c. weapon'd ; whether violence or hurt be offered any per- 
ſon therein, or not. See ExnTRry. | 

FoRCIBLE holding, or detaining, a with-holding by violence, 
and with a ſtrong hand, of the poſſeſſion of land, c. where- 
by he who has a lawful right of entry is barred or hinder- 


ed. | 

FORDICIDIA *, in antiquity, a religious feaſt among the Ro- 
mans, held on the fifteenth of April: thus called from the 
Latin forda, a cow big with calf, and cds, I flay, or facti- 
fice; by reaſon cows were herein ſacrificed to the goddeſs Tel- 
lus, or the earth. 

* Forda, a cow with calf, is formed, according to Ovid, from 
fero, I bear; or rather, a, Scaliger and Salmaſius imagine, 
from the Greek So, $opa3c, ſignifying the ſame. 

Varro writes, that there were ſeveral of theſe cows ſacrificed 
in the Curiæ. Livy, and Halicarnaſſeus relate, that there was 
one in each Curia; ſo that there were thirty in all; which is 
confirmed by Ovid. Faſtor. 1. iv. ver. 631. 

The fordicidia were firſt inſtitured by Numa, on occaſion of a 
general barrenneſs among the cattle : Ovid gives a particular 
deſcription of the ceremony, in the paſſage above quoted: He 
adds, that part of theſe cows were facrificed in the temple of 
Jupiter, that is, in the capltol. 

FORE-CASTLE of a fhip, is that part where the foremaſt 
ſtands. See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. lit. B C, n. 23. 

It is divided from the reſt of the floor by a bulk-head; that 
part of the fore-caſtle which is aloft, and not in the hold, is 
called the prow. See Sn1p, and PROW. 

FORECLOSED, in our ancient law books, ſignifys barred, ſhut 
out, or excluded for ever: as, when the equity of redemption 
on mortgages is barred. 

FOREFOOT, in the ſea language, is when one veſſel fails, or 
hes acroſs another's way. 

As if two ſhips being under fail, and in ken of one another; 

one of them lies in a courſe with her ſtern ſo much a-weather 

of the other, that if both hold on, the windward ſhip will run 

a-head of the other. Such ſhip is ſaid to lie with the other's 

forefoot. 

TR as ſoon as ſhe has paſſed, they ſay, ſhe is gone out a- 
ead, 


F CEN * ſomething extraneous, or that comes from a- 

road. 
Ihe word is formed of the Latin fores, doors ; or forts, out of 
doors ; or forum, market, Ec. 
Foreign miniſter, foreign prince, foreign goods, c. are 
thoſe belonging to other nations. See MINISTER, G. 
Foreign to the purpoſe, ſignifies a thing remote or imperti- 
nent, 
Matter is foreign to the idea of ſpace, i e. is not inherent 
therein, but adventitious thereto, 'See VACUUM. 
Foreign plants are particularly called exotics. See ExoTic. 
Foreign Foffils. See Fos811..---Foreign motion. See MOT10N. 
Foreign Canons, See CANON. ; 
In ſome univerſities they give the appellation foreign doctors, 
doctor es forenſes, to ſuch as do not reſide in the place, or the 
univerſity; but take degrees to go and live elſewhere, and in 
other countries. See Pocrok. 
In the life of St. Paul, biſhop of Verdun, written by an ano- 
ny mous author, and publiſhed from a MS. above four hun- 
dred years old, by Bollandus, we meet with forenſis presbyter, 
an 2 lives in another part. The ſame Bollandus 
91. J. 


} 


none, that St. Ambroſe uſes the word forenſic for exteri- 

t.— 

FOREIGN, or FORAINE Traitte, is a duty belonging to the king 
of France, of one twentieth of the value of all goods impor- 

ted, or exported out of the kingdom. See Dur v. 

FOREIGN, is uſed in law in ſeveral ſenſes, and joined with divers 
ſubſtantires. Thus, 

FOREIGN anſwer, is luch an anſwer, as is not triable in the coun- 
try where it is made. | 

FOREIGN attachment, is an attachment of foreigners goods 
found within a —_ or city, in the hands of a third perſon, 
for the ſatisfaction of ſome citizen, to whom the foreigner 
oweth money. See ATTACHMENT. 

FOREIGN matter, in law, is matter triable in another county ; 
or matter done in another county. See MATTER. 

FOREIGN oppoſer, or appoſer, is an officer in the exchequer, to 
whom all ſheritfs or bailiffs do repair to be appoſed by him of 
their green wax, after they are appoſed of their ſums out of the 
Pipe-office; and from thence — down a charge upon one 
ot them to the clerk of the pipe. 

His buſineſs is, to examine the ſheriff's eſtreats with the record, 
8 ask the ſheriff, what he ſays to every particular ſum there- 
in, f 

ForE1cN plea, is a refuſal of the judge as incomperent, be- 

_ the matter in hand was not within his precind. See 
LEA. 

FoRE1GN ſervice, is ſuch ſervice whereby a mean lord holdeth 
of another, without the compaſs of his own fee: or, that 
which a tenant performeth, either to his own lord, or to the 
lord paramount out of his own fee. See SERvice. 

FOREJUDGED The court, is when an officer of any court is 
baniſhed or expelled the ſame for ſome offence, or for not ap- 

ring to an action by bill filed againſt him; in which latter 
Caſe, he is not to be admitted to officiate, till he appear to the 
bill. Anno 2 Hen, IV. c. 8. 
He ſhall loſe his office, and be forejudged the court, Ec. For- 
udicare, mterdum eſt male judicare. Spel. 

F OREJUDGER, in law, ſignifies a judgment, whereby a man 
is deprived, or 2 by the thing in queſtion. 

FORE-KNIGHT, in the ſea language, a piece of wood, car- 
ved in figure of a man's head, / and fal bolted to the beams up- 
on the ſecond deck. | 

FORELAND, or FoRExEss, in navigation, a point of land 
jutting out into the ſea. See CAE. 

FORELAND, in fortification, is a ſmall ſpace of ground between 
the wall of a place, and the moat ; called alſo berme and li⁊ i- 
ere. See BERME. 

FORELOCKS, in a ſhip, are little flat wedges, like pieces of 
iron, uled at the ends of bolts, to keep them from flying out 
of the holes. See Bors. 

FORELOIN, among hunters, is when a hound going before 
the reſt of the cry, meets chace, and goes away with it. 

F n Hope, in an army, Eufans perdus. See ENFANS 

erdus. 

FORE-MAST of a ſhip, is a round large piece of timber 
ſeated in her fore part, on which is born the fore-ſail, and 
fore-top-ſail yards (See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. n. 81.) See alſo 
MAsr. 

Its length is uſually 4 of the main maſt. 

FORENSIC Service. See the article SERVICE. 

FORENSIS Toga. See the article Toca. 

FORE-SAIL, the fail of the fore-maſt. See Sair. 

FORESCHOKE, Derelictum, anciently ſignified as much as 
forſaken in modern language. See DERELICT. 

It is eſpecially uſed in one of our (tatutes, for land or tene- 

. ments ſeized by the lord, for want of ſervices due from the 
tenant; and ſo quietly held and poſſeſſed beyond the year and 
d 


ay. 
As if we ſhould ſay, that the tenant, who ſeeing his lands or 
tenements taken into the lord's hand, and poſſeſſed fo long, 
takes not the courſe appointed by law to recover them; does 
in due preſumption of law diſavow or forſake all the right he 
has to them. In which caſe, ſuch lands ſhall be called foreſ- 
choke, ſays the ſtat. 10. Ed. II. c. 1. 

FORESKIN, See the article PREPUCE. 

FOREST *, Silva, in geography, a huge wood: or, a large 
extent of ground, covered with trees. See Woop. 

* The word is formed of the Latin ferefa, which firſt occurs 
in the Capitulars of Charlemaign, and which it ſelf is derived 
from the German forft, ſignifying the ſame thing. Spelman 
derives it from the Latin foris reſlat, by reaſon Foreſ are out 
of towns, Others derive Forefla a feris, q. d. Ferefla, quod 
4 atio ferarum, as being a ſafe ſtation or abode for wild 

ſt 


7. 
The Caledonian and Hercynian foreſts are famous in hiſtory. 
The firſt was a celebrated retreat of the ancient Picts, and 
Scots, the latter anciently poſſeſſed the greateſt part of Eu- 
rope; particularly Germany, Poland, Hungary, &c. In Cæ- 
far's time it extended from the borders of Alſatia and Switzer- 
land to Tranſylvania; and was computed ſixty days journey 
long, and nine broad: ſome parts, or cantons thereof are ſtill 
remaining.---The foreſt of Dean in Glouceſterſhire is famous 


for the iron works therein. See IRox. 
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The ancients adored foreſts, and imagined a great part of their | FOkEST Law.-—The foreſt laws are peculiar laws, di 
gods to reſide therein : temples were frequently built in the the common law of England. See Law. different from 


thickeſt fore/ts; the gloom and ſilence whereof naturally in- Before the making of charta de foreſta, offenc 


ſo; - ; PE . , es commi 
pire ſentiments of devotion, and turn mens thoughts within | therein, were puniſhed at the pleaſure of the king, i 

| themſelves. Sec GROVE. ſevereſt manner; and even in the charter were ſome 14. 
| For the like reaſon, the ancient Druids made foreſts the place articles, which the clemency of later princes haye ie * 
| of their reſidence, performed their ſacrifices, inſtructed their ſtatute thought fit to alter per aſſiſas foreſte. ce by 


youth, and gave laws therein. See DRuins. Yet to this day, in treſpaſſes relating to the forep, ,,j 
FortsT Trees. See the articles TREE, and TIMBER. | reputabitur pro facto; ſo that if a man be taken — 
Pruning Fokksr Trees. See the article PRUNING. | deer, he may be arreſted, as if he had taken a deer. The fl Y 
Tranſplanting of FOREST Trees, See TRANSPLANTING. | ſter may take, and arreſt a man, if he be taken : 


ForesT, in a law ſenſe, is defined a certain territory of woody | draw, (table-ſtand, back-bear, or bloody-hand; — 
grounds and fruitful paſtures, privileged for wild beaſts, and ing that three of theſe be only preſumptions. See Dog-pr a; 
fowls of foreſt, chace and warren, to reſt and abide in theſafe |  STABLE-STAND, &c. an, 
proteRion of the king, for his princely delight; bounded with | FORE-STAFF, an inſtrument uſed at fea, for taking the a; 
| unremoveable marks, and meers, either known by matter of | tudes of heavenly bodies. See ALTITUDE. 
| record, or preſcription ; repleniſhed with wild beaſts of yene- | The fore-ſtaff, called alſo croſs-ſtaff,, takes its denoming: 
ry, or chace, and with great coverts of vert for ſuccour of the hence, that the obſerver, in uſing it, turns his face towards: 
ſaid beaſts : for preſervation and continuance whereof, with object; in contradiſtinction to back-ſtaff, where he ws be 
the vert and venifon, there are certain peculiar laws, privi- | back of the object. See Back-STAFF. 0 
leges, and officers. See BE ASTS. The fore, Or croſs-ſtaff, repreſented in Tab. Nuvi ation fir 
The properties and chatactets of a foreſt, are, —Firſt, That conſiſts of a ſtraight, ſquare, graduated ſtaff, AB aud Peg 
it cannot be in the hands of any, but the king; becauſe none | croſſes, or vanes FF, EE, D , CC, which flide 1 
elſe hath power to conſtitute ſuch commiſſions as are neceſſa- | The firſt, and ſhorteſt of theſe vanes E F, is called the gen cr 
ry to the being of a foreſt, beſides the king; as, particularly, or vane, and belongs to that fide of the inſtrument . 
that of a juſtice in eyre of the foreſt. See EyRE. the diviſions begin at 3 degrees, and end at 70, The ner 
And yet the abbot of Whitby had a foreſt by grant of king longer vane EE is called the zhirty croſs, belonging to — 
Henry II. and king John ; with all officers incident thereto.— ſide of the ſtaff, wherein the diviſions begin at 10 degrees, and 
The ſecond character, is the courts belonging thereto, which f end at 30, called the thirty ſcale. The next vane HH is 
are, the Faſtice-ſeat, held every three years; the Swanimote, called the fixty croſs, and 1 to the fide where the . 
held thrice every year; and the Attachment, once every forty | fions begin at 20 degrees, and end at 60. The laſt, and long. 
days. See ATTACHMENT, JUSTICE, SWANIMOTE, &fc. eſt, CC, called the vinety croſs, belongs to the fide wheregy 
The third characteriſtic is the officers belonging thereto, for | the diviſions begin at 30 degrees, and end at 90. 
preſervation of the vert and veniſon; as the juſtices of the fo- Uſe of the FoRe-STAFF.---The great uſe of this inſtru 
reſt, the warder or keeper, ranger, verderers, foreſters, agiſtors, to take the height of the ſun, and ſtars, or the diſtance of two 
regarders, bailiffs, beadles, c. See each under its proper ar- ſtars: and the ten, thirty, ſixty, or ninety croſſes are to be uſed 
ticle, JUSTICE of the foreſt, KEEPER, RANGER, VERDERER, | according as the altitude is greater, or leſſer; that is, if the 
REGARDER, c. altitude be leſs than ten degrees, the ten croſs is to be uſcd: 
But the moſt eſſential mark of a foreſt, is the Swanimote, | if above ten, but leſſer than thirty, the thirty croſs to be uſed, 
which is no leſs incident thereto, than the court of Pye-pow- | c. See ALTITUDE. 
der to a fair. If this fail, it ceaſes to be a foreſt, and com-] Note, for altitudes greater than ſixty degrees, this inſtrument i; 
mences a chace. See SWANIMOTE, and CHACE. not ſo convenient as a quadrant, or ſemi-circle. SeeQuapzaxr, 
\ The way of making a foreft, is thus: certain commiſſioners, | To obſerve an altitude by the ForEST AFT. Apply the flat end 
appointed under the great ſeal, view the ground intended, and of the ſtaff to your eye, and look at the upper- end þ of the 
fence it round: this being reported in chancery, the king cau- croſs for the centre of the ſun, or ſtar, and at the lower-end 
ſes it to be proclaimed throughout the county where the land 4 for the horizon. If you ſee the sky inſtead of the horizon, 
lies, that it is a foreſt; and thenceforth to be governed by the | flide the croſs a little nearer the eye; and if you ſee the ſea, 
laws of the foreſt ; and prohibits all perſons from hunting inſtead of the horizon, ſlide the croſs further from the eye: 
therein, without his leave. and thus continue moving, till you ſee exactly the ſun ot ſtar's 
New Foreſt in Hampſhire, hiſtory tells us, was raiſed by the centre by the top of the croſs h, and the horizon by the bottom 
deſtruction of twenty-two pariſh churches, and all the villa- thereof, a. 
ges, manors, chapels, c. for the ſpace of thirty miles toge- | Then the degrees and minutes cut by the inner edge c of the 
ther. Beſides New Foreſt, there are now ſubſiſting fixty-eight | croſs upon the ſide of the ſtaff, peculiar to the crols you uſe, 
foreſts in England; thirteen chaces, and more than ſeven hun- | is the altitude of the ſun, or ſtar. 
| dred eighty-one parks. See PARK. If it be the meridian altitude you want, continue your obſer- 
| Our ancient Norman kings were the firſt who incloſed foreſts, | vation as long as you find the altitude increaſe ; ſtill moving 
and ſettled the juriſdiction thereof: their taſte ran mightily that | the croſs nearer to the eye. See MERIDIAN. 
way. In the courſe of a few reigns from the conquelt, no leſs | By ſubtracting the meridian altitude thus found from ninety 
than ſixty- eight foreſts were incloſed; the ſtricteſt laws were | degrees, you will have the zenith diſtance. 
made to ſecure them; and the ſevereſt penalties inflicted on | To work accurately, an allowance muſt be made for the heyit 
| all treſpaſſes thereon. See AFFORESTING. of the eye above the ſurface of the ſea, viz. for one Engliſh 
| William the conqueror decreed, the eyes of any perſon to be foot, 1 minute; for five foot, 2: ; for ten foot, 3: ; for twet- 
pulled out, who took either a buck, or boar : William Rufus 1 foot, 5; for forty foot, 7, &c. 
| made the ſtealing of a doe a hanging matter : the taking of a heſe minutes ſubtracted from the altitude obſerved, and act- 
; hare was fined at 20s. and a coney at 105. ed to the zenith diſtance obſeryed, give the true altitude, and 
Eadmer adds, that fifty perſons of fortune being apprehended | zenith diſtance. 
| by that laſt prince, for killing his bucks, were forced to purge To obſerve the diſtance of two ſtars, or the moon's diſtance from 
themſelves by the fire of ordeal, c. a ſtar, by the FORE-STAFFE. --- Apply the inſtrument to the 
| Henry I. made no diſtinction between him who killed a man, | eye; and looking to both ends à and 6 of the croſs, move 
: and a buck ; and puniſhed thoſe who deſtroyed the game, nearer, or farther from the eye, till you ſee the two ſtars; the 


ment, is 


—— 


—— — — — — — —— 


though not in the foreſt, either by forfeiture of their goods, or] one on the one end, and the other on the other end ot the 
d loſs of limbs; though Henry II. remitted it for a temporary croſs. Then the degrees and minutes cut by the croſs ol the 
impriſonment. ſide proper to the vane in uſe, gives the ſtar's diſtance. 


| Richard I. revived the old * of gelding and pulling out | FOREST AGE, FortsrT ac, in our ancient cuſtoms ; 1 


the eyes of thoſe convicted of hunting in the foreſt : but he | obſolete duty, or ſervice, paid by the foreſters to the king, 
afterwards relaxed a little, aud was contented to make ſuch | See FORESTER. 


convidts abjure the realm, or be committed, or pay a fine. In Britany, Lobineau obſerves, the office of foreſters was held 
Aſiſe of the Foxksr. See the article ASSISE, | by gentlemen of the firſt rank, who for their foreſtage Weis 
Charter of the FOREST. See CHARTA de foreſta. obliged to furniſh the lord, when he kept open houſe, wit 
Drift of the FoxESs Tr. See the article Dz1rT. cups and ſpoons. | 
Foot of the FoReST. See the article Foor. FORESTAGE alſo ſeems to have been uſed for a duty, papadle 


Keeper of the FOREST. See the article KEEPER. to the king's foreſters. Ee ſmut quieti de thelonio, & paſe 
Perambulation of the Fox EST. See PERAMBULATION. gio, & de foreſtagio, &c. Chart. Edv. I. 


Repoſition of the FOREST. See REPOSIT!ON. | It may likewiſe be taken for a right to uſe the foreſt ; ot a 
Waſte of the Foxxsr. See the article WASTE. taking of reaſonable eſtovers. See ESTOVER. ; 
FortsT#& Pes, See the article PEs. FORESTAL“, or Foxsr Ar, in Domeſday wrote FoR1STEL, 


FoREST is alſo uſed adjeQtively.---The Foreſt cities of the em-] is an intercepting in the highway, or ſtopping, or even ja(ult- 
pire are four cities fituate in the Black Foreſt, or Silva Nigra, | ing a paſſenger therein. 


Iimits thereof. 


a part of the antient Hercynian Foreſt ; viz. Rhinfield, Wald- * The word is formed of the Saxon, fore, before; And —— 5 
huſt, Seckinghen, and Lauffembourg. But, now that the bounds tion.— In the laws of Hen. I. the ſenſe of the wo Oo is 
| of the Black Foreſt are contracted, theſe cities are out of the explained: Foreſtal ef, ff quis ex tranſverſo incufras, 


viam expettet, & — inimicum ſuum. Fohk- 
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: 
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FORESTALLER, a perſon who foreſtals the market, or buys 
up goods upon the road. See FORESTALLING. 

rORESTA LING *, the buying, or bargaining for corn, cattle, 
or other merchandize, by the way, before it reaches the market, 
or fair, to be ſold ; or by the way, as it comes beyond the 
ſeas, or otherwiſe, toward any city, port, haven, or creek of 
this realm, with deſign to take advantage thereof, and ſell it 
again at a more adyanced, and dear rate. See REcGRaTOR. 

* Fleta ſays, it ſignifies obffrufionem wie, wel impedimentum 
tranſitus & fugæ averiorum. 

FoRESTALLING is particularly uſed in Crompton, for ſtopping 
a deer broken our of a foreſt, and preventing its returning 
home again ; or, 4 lying between him and the foreſt, in the 
way he is to return. See PURLIEU. 

FORESTER, a ſworn officer of the foreſt, appointed by the 
king's letters patent, to walk the foreſt, and watch the vert, 
and veniſon ; as alſo to attach and preſent all treſpaſſes againſt 
both, within his bailiwic or walk, to the foreſt courts; to be 
puniſhed according to their offences. See FokEsr, and PRoro- 
FORESTARIUS. 

Though the letters patent of a foreſter be ordinarily only 
granted, quam diu bene ſe geſſerit ; yet they are granted to ſome 
and their heirs ; who are hereby called foreſters in fee. Sce 


FEE. 
Sir William Temple relates, that the Franks having ſubdued 
41 Gaul, their princes reduced Flanders into a kind of govern- 
ment; and gave the quality of foreſter, with part of the pro- 
vince, to the braveſt of their captains. 
This quality of lord foreſter held till the timeof Charlemaign, 
or, according to others, of Charles the Bald, in whoſe time 
Flanders being erected into a county, the title of foreſters was 
changed into that of count. See Cour. 
FORE-TOP-MAST is half the length of the fore-maſt, (See 
Tab. Ship. fig. 1. 11. 102.) and the fore top-gallant-maſt half 
the length of the fore-top-maſt. 
FORFEITURE *, originally ſignifies a tranſgreſſion, or offence 
againſt ſome penal law; See TRANSGRESSION, Law, fc. 

* The word is formed of the baſe Latin forisfatura ; whence 
forfaitura, and forfaitura, and the French forfait. Forisfac- 
tura comes of forisfacere, which according to Ifidore, ſignifies 
to hurt, or offend, facere contra rationem ; and which 1s not 
improbably derived of foris, out, and facere, to do, q. d. an 
action out of rule, or contrary to the rules. Borel will have 
forfait derived from the uſing of force, or violence : Lobineau 
in his gloſſary will have fors/a#a properly to ſignify a mulct, 
or amend, not a forfeit ; which latter he derives from the baſe 
briton forfed, a peralty. 

But with us, it is now more frequently uſed for the effect of 
ſuch tranſgreſſion, or the loſing ſome right, privilege, eſtate, 
honour, office, or effects, in conſequence thereof; than for 
the tranſgreſſion itſelf, As, forfeiture of eſcheats, &c. for- 
feiture of goods, &c. A fee becomes vacant by the forfeiture 
or rebellion of his vaſſal. See TREASON, FELowy, fc. 
Goods forfeited, and goods confiſcated, differ : thoſe which 
have a known owner, who has committed ſome offence, 
whereby he loſes his goods, are ſaid to be forfeited. Thoſe 
which an offender diſavows, as not his own; and which are 
not claimed by any other are ſaid to be confiſcated. Stat. 
25. Edv. III. See CoxriscarE, c. -Add that forfertare 
or forfeit, is more general; and confiſcation more particular, 
to ſuch as forfeit only to the king's exchequer. See CONFIS- 
CATION, a 
Full FORFEITURE, plena fori factura, called alſo plena wita, is 
a forfeiture of life and member, and all elſe that a man has. 
See Wirk, &c. 
FORFEITURE of marriage, fori factura maritagii, a writ, which 
formerly laid againſt him, who, holding by knight's ſervice, and 
being under age, and unmarried, refuſed her whom the lord 
offered him, without his diſparagement, and married another, 
See MARRIAGE. 2 
FORFExX, in ſurgery, a pair of ſhears, or ſciſſars where with 
things may be cut. See PAIR. ; : | 
The word is ſometimes alſo uſed for pincers, nippers, or ply- 
ers : and is often confounded with forceps. Blanchard, and 
after him Quincy, deſcribes it as an inſtrument to draw teeth 
Withal. See Forces. ; ; | 
FORGE, properly ſignifies a little furnace, wherein ſmiths, and 
other artificers in iron and ſteel, Ic. heat their metals red hot, 
in order to ſoften and render them more malleable and ma- 
nageable on the anvil, c. See FURNACE. 
We fay, a farrier's forge, filverſinith's forge; cutler's forge, | 
lockſmith's forge, Kc. The forge uſed by the ſeveral operators 
in iron, is ſimple: we ſhall inſtance in that of the black- 
ſmith, to which all the reſt are reducible. ; | 
The hearth, or fire-place, is a maſſive of brick; about two 
foot ſix inches high: the back of the forge is built upright to 
the cieling, and is incloſed over the fire-place with a hovel, 
which leads into a chimney, to carry away the ſmoak. In 
the back of the forge, again(t the fire-place, is a thick iron 
plate, with a taper pipe fixed therein, about five inches long, 
calſed the zewel, into which the noſe or pipe of the bellows 
is received: the uſe of this plate and tewel is, to preſerve the 
Pipe of the bellows, and the back of the hearth from being 


— 2 — 


K 
burnt. Right before the back, at about two foot diſtance, is 
the trough, filled with water, to wet the coals in, and thereby 
increaſe their force; as alſo to quench the iron in. Behind 
the back of the ay or placed the bellows, one of whoſe 
boards is fixed ſo, that it move not, either upward, or down- 
ward; and to the other is fitted a rope, chain, or even rod; 
which riſing perpendicularly, is fixed to a croſs piece, called 
the rocker, which moving on a kind of fulcrum, near the 
middle, ſerves as a handle. | 
By drawing down this handle, the moveable board of the bel- 
lows riſes; and by a conſiderable weight a-top of its upper 
board ſinks it down again; and by this alternate agitation 
— the office of a pair of bellows. See BELLOws. 
raziers and hs forge differs but little from that al- 

ready deſcribed; only that it is much leſs, and that nothing is 
burnt in it but charcoal ; the metals uſed by theſe operators 
not being able to ſuſtain the violence of pit coal. 

Foxe is alſo uſed for a large furnace, wherein iron oar taken 
out of the mine, is melted down. See Iron. 


But this is not ſo properly called a forge as a furnace. See 
FURNACE, 

Force is more properly uſed for another kind of furnace, where- 
in the iron oar, melted down and ſeparared in a former fur- 
nace, and there caſt into ſows and pigs, is heated, and fuſed 
over again, and beaten with large hammers ; and thus render- 
ed more ſoft, pure, ductile, and fit for uſe. See Iron. 

Of theſe forges there are two kinds; which the iron ſueceſ- 
ſively paſſes through, before it comes to the ſmith. 

The firſt, called the finary, where the pigs are worked into 
groſs iron, and prepared for the ſecond; which is called the 
chafery, where it is further wrought into bars, fit for uſe. 

Forget Mills, See the article MIL I. 

FORGER of falſe deeds, ſignifies either him, that fraudulently 
makes, and publiſhes falſe writings, to the prejudice of any 
man's right ; or elſe the writ that lies againſt him who com- 
mits this offence. 

Fit. Nat. Br. fol. 96: b. ſays, That a writ of deceit lies a- 
ainſt him, who commits this offence, and the penalty of it 
is declared in the ſtat. 5. Eliz. cap. 14. 

FORGING, in the mechanic arts, the act of beating, or ham- 
mering iron on an anvil, after having firſt made it red hot in 
the forge; in order to extend it into various forms and faſhion 
it into works. See IroN. 

Iron is hammered, and forged two ways: either by the force 
of the hand; in which there are uſually ſeveral perſons em- 
— one of them turning the iron, and hammering like- 
wiſe; and the reſt only hammeting. 
Or, theforce of a water-mill ; which raiſes, and works ſeve- 
ral huge hammers, beyond the force of man, under the ſtrokes 
whereof the workmen preſent large lamps, or pieces of iron, 
which are ſuſtained at one end by the anvils, and at the other 
by iron chains faſtened to the ceiling of the forge. | 

his laſt way of forging is only uſed in the largeſt works, as 
anchors for ſhips, &'c. which uſually weigh ſeveral thouland 


pounds. See AxchoR.—For the lighter works, a ſingle man 


ſuffices to hold, heat and turn with one hand, while he (trikes 
with the other. Each purpoſe the work is deſigned for, re- 
quires its proper heat.---If it be too cold, it will not feel the 
weight of the hammer, as the ſmiths call it (/. e. will not 
ſtretch or give way ;) and if it be too hot, it will red-ſear, z. e. 
break or crackle under the hammer. See HAMMERING. 

The ſeveral heats the ſmiths give their iron, are 19. A blood- 
red heat. 20 A white-flame heat. 3® A ſparkling, or weld- 
ing heat. See HEAT. | 

FORKED Heads, among hunters; thoſe heads of deer which 
bear two croches on the top; or which have their croches doub- 
led. See HEAD. 

FORLET Land, ſuch land in the biſhoprick of Hereford, as 
was granted or leaſed, dum epiſcopus in epiſcopatu ſteterit ; 
that the ſucceſſor might have it for his preſent income. 

But now that cuſtom is diſuſed, and the ſame lands are gran- 
ted, as others, by leaſe; yet they ſtill retain the name. But- 
terfield's Survey, fol. 56. 

FORM, Forma, in phyſics, denotes the manner of being pe- 
culiar to each body; or that which conſtitutes it ſuch a parti- 
cular body, and diſtinguiſhes it from every other. See Bop. 
The philoſophers generally allow two principles of bodies : 
Matter, as the common baſis, or ſubſtratum of all; and form, 
as that which ſpecifies and diltinguiſhes each; and which ad- 
ded to a quantity of common matter, determines or denomi- 
nates it this, or that; wood, or fire, or aſhes; c. See PRIx- 
CIPLE; ſee alſo MATTER. 

Ariſtotle calls form aoyor vt rac, the reaſon, or manner of the 
eſſence, or being of a thing: but as «ca denotes ſubſtance, as 
well as eſſence, a mighty controverſy has aroſe in the ſchools, 
in which ſenſe the word is hereto be uſed; and whether forms 
are to be accounted ſubſtantial, or only eflential ; 5. e, 
whether the forms of bodies be real ſubſtances, and have 
an exiſtence diſtint from that of matter, or not? 
It is certain, the moſt ancient philoſophers never dreamt of 
making form a ſubſtance. Parmenides, and after him Te- 
leſius expreſly aſſert, all natural things ro conſiſt of one __ 
the 
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FOR 


the ſame kind of ſubſtance, and only to differ in accidents. 
And though Empedocles allowed of a ſubſtantial form in mixt 


bodies; yet he denied it in the elements, and only held an eſ- 


ſential one. 

Galen allowed of nothing in matter more than the tempera- 
ture of the primary elements; in which he was ſeconded by 
Alex. Aphrodiſæus, Philoponus, and others. 

Subſtantial forms ſeem to have been firſt broched by the fol- 
lowers of Ariſtotle, who thought matter under different modes 
or modifications, not ſufficient to conſtitute different bodies; 
but that ſomething ſubſtantial was neceſlary to ſet them at a 
greater diſtance : and thus introduced ſubſtantial forms ; on the 
tooting of ſouls, which ſpecify and diſtinguiſh animals. See 
SOUL. 

The conſiderations which the Peripatetics principally inſiſt on, 
in confirmation of this doctrine, are: 19. That without ſub- 
ſtantial forms, all natural things would be of the ſame ſpecies, 
nature, and eſſence; which is ſuppoſed an abſurdity. 

29, That every thing has its peculiar power, motion, and o- 
peration; as the magnet, e. gr. has of attracting iron; but that 
this power, does not flow from the matter of the body, which 
is only paſlive ; nor from the accidents : and therefore mult 
ariſe from a ſubſtantial form. 

39. That without ſubſtantial forms there would be no genera- 
tion; for a production of accidents is only an alteration. 

49. That without ſuch form, the nature of a man and of a 
lion would not differ. 

What contributed much to their error, was the circumſtances 
of life and death: for, obſerving, that as ſoon as the ſoul was 
departed out of a man, all motion, reſpiration, nutrition, c. 
immediately ceaſed ; they concluded that all_thoſe functions 
depended on the ſoul ; and conſequently that the ſoul was the 
form of the animal body, or that which conſtituted it ſuch : 
and that the ſoul was a ſubſtance, independent of matter, no 
body doubred; whence the forms of other bodies were con- 
cluded equally ſubſtantial. 

But to this it is anſwered, that though the ſoul be that by which 
a man is man : and conſequently is the form of the human 
body, as human : yet it does not follow, that it is properly the 
the form of this body of ours, as it is a body; nor of the ſe- 
veral parts thereof, conſidered as diltin& from each other. 
For thoſe ſeveral parts have their proper forms ſo cloſely con- 
nected with their matter, that it remains inſeparable there- 
from, long atter the ſoul has quitted the body : thus, fleſh has 
the form of fleſh ; bone of bone, c. after the foul is removed, 
as well as before. 

The truth is, the body does not become incapable of perform- 
ing its accuſtomed functions, by reaſon the ſoul has deſerted 
it; but the ſoul takes its leave, by reaſon the body is not in a 
condition to perform its functions. 

The ancient and modern corpuſcular philoſophers therefore, 
with the Cartefians, exclude the notion of ſubſtantial forms; 
and ſhew by many arguments, that the form is only the modus, 
or manner of the body it is inkerent in. 

And as there are only three primary modes of matter, v:z. 
figure, reſt, and motion : with two others ariſing therefrom, 
vx. magnitude, and ſituation : the forms of all bodies they 
hold to conſiſt therein; and ſuppoſe the variations theſe modes 
are capable of, ſufficient to preſent all the varicty obſervable 
in bodies. See MoDE. 

Many varieties we actually ſee reſult from changes in theſe 
modes ; which may very well paſs for differences of form : thus 
an awl only differs from a needle in magnitude: a globefrom 
a cube in figure: tranſparent glaſs being pulverized, will re- 
fle& the light, and appear white ; and yet all the alteration 
conſiſts in the order and arrangement of the parts: when 
wheat is ground into flower, all the change conſiſts in a ſe- 


paration of the contiguous parts; and when the flower is baked 


into bread, what is it but the ſame particles aſſociated again, 
in another manner. By agitating water, a froth is formed; if 
the agitation be increaſed, the particles will exhale, and form 
clouds; which being congregated again, return in dew, ſhow, 
hail, or rain: and the ſame water, by the acceſſion of cold, 
might have been formed into ice. So many different bodies, 
endued with different qualities, and which the Peripatetics them- 
ſelves allow ſpecifically different, ariſe from one and the ſame 
body, by mere motion, and reſt ! | 

The philoſophy of ſubſtantial forms, its riſe, uſe, and extent, 
are ſet in an excellent light by Fa. Malebranche. 

The way of thinking, that firſt introduced it, is this: every 
thing | perceive in taſting, ſeeing, and handling this honey, and 
ſalt, is in the honey, and ſalt: but it is certain, that the things 
J perccive in the honey, e. gr. the colour, taſte, c. differ 
eſſentially from thoſe I perceive in the ſalt ; conſequently, there 
is an eſſential difference between the two. 

Hence it follows, that they are groſly deceived, who take all 
the differences between thoſe bodies to conſiſt in the different 
configurations of the component parts; ſince the different fi- 


gure is not at all eſſential to the different bodies: for change 


the figure of the parts of the honey how you will; and even 
give them thoſe of the parts of ſalt; yet it is honey till. 
There mult therefore be ſome ſubſtance added to the com- 


| 
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mon matter of all bodies, to make them eſſentially differen 

And thus are ſubſtantial forms hooked in; thoſe fertile ſub. 

ſtances, which perform every thing that we ſee in all — 
Since then in every natural body there are two ſubſtances: — 
one common to honey, ſalt, and all other bodies; and the 
ther, that which makes the honey, honey; the ſalt, ſalt: and 
all other bodies what they are: it follows, that the firlt, vj 
matter, having no contrary, but being indifferent to all four. 
muſt remain without force, and action; as having no occaſi. 
on to defend itſelf. : 
But for the others, vid. the ſubſtantial forms, there is a neceſ. 
ſity of their _ accompanied and inveſted with faculties and 
qualities for their defence, and ſubſiſtence. Theſe muſt be always 
on their guard, for fear of being ſurprized : they are in poll 
ſion of a thing, which they are to hold againſt numerous 
renders; and therefore muſt be continually at work, to fonif 
themſelves, and extend their dominion over the neighbourin 
matters, and puſh their conqueſts as far as they can: were 
they to remain unactive, and unprepared, other forms would 
lay hold of them, and baniſh and deſtroy them for ever. To 
guard againſt this, they keep conſtant watch ; and entertain 
mortal enmities and antipathies againſt thoſe other forms, which 
only wait to deſtroy them. 

If now it happen, that one form ſeize the matter, or receptacle 
of another; that the form of a carcaſs, for inſtance, ſeize the 
body of a dog: it is not enough, that this new form annihilate 
the former; but its hatred mult be further gratified with the 
deſtruction of all the qualities, that took its enemy's part, 

The hair of the carcaſs then, muſt be turned white, by 4 
creation of a new colour : its blopd muſt become red, but of 
ſuch a red, as is not to be ſuſpected in the intereſt of the ene- 
my ; and the whole body to be inveſted with qualities, truſty 
to their new maſter, whom they are to defend with all the 
power the qualities of a carcaſs can have; till ſuch time as 
being overpowered, this form gives way too, iu its turn, tothe 

Form of maggots, worms, Fc, 

But, as nothing can be in perpetual war; but every thing has 
its place of reſt ; it follows, that even the fire mult likewiſe 
have its centre, whither its natural levity always prompts it, 
that it remain at reſt, ceaſe to burn, and even quit its heat, 
which it only maintains here below for its defence. 

Theſe may ſerve as a taſte of the conſquences, drawn from 
that important principle, ſubſtantial forms; which is intinirely 
fertile, and furniſhes every philoſopher with all ſorts of ſoluti- 
ons, co to his ability, addreſs, inclination, c. Forms 
are uſually diſtinguiſhed into eſſential and accidental. 

Eſjential Fokus. Though the five modes above-mentioned, ge- 

nerally taken, be adventitious; yet, to this, or that body, e. gr. 
to fire, or water, they are eſſential : thus, it is accidental to 
iron, to have this, or that magnitude, figure, or ſituation ; 
ſince it might exiſt in different ones; yet, to a kuife, or ham- 
mer, the figure, magnitude, and poſition of parts, which con- 
ſtitute it a hammer, or knife, are eſſential; and they cannot 
exiſt, or be conceived without them. 
Hence it is inferred, that though there be no ſubſtantial, there 
are eſſential forms, whereby the ſeveral ſpecies of bodies be- 
come each what they are, and are diſtinguithed from all others. 
See ESSENTIAL. 

Accidental FoRus, are thoſe really inherent in bodies; but in 
ſuch manner, as that the body may exiſt in all its perfeQion, 
without them. Such is whiteneſs in a wall; heat in water; 3 
figure of a man in wax, c. 

Metaphyſical Foku is nothing elſe but ſpecific difference; 3s 
metaphyſical matter is nothing elſe but the genus.--- I hus, a- 
tional, is the metaphyſical form of man. 

Forms, again, are diſtinguiſhed into /imple, and compound. 

Simple Fokxis are thoſe of ſimple bodies, i. e. of ſuch as hare 
but few properties. : 

Compound Fokus are thoſe of more compound bodies; or of 
ſuch as have more properties. | 
Thus, e. gr. if the form of a hard body, be compared with 
the form of wood; the former may be accounted /imple, and 
the latter complex; inaſmuch as a hard body, conſidered only 
as hard, has fewer properties than wood.---Abſolutely ſpeak- 
ing, however, ſimple forms are thoſe of the elements; 
compound of mixt bodies. = 
Laſtly, ſome diſtinguiſh forms into natural, and artificial. 

Natural Fokus, are thoſe inherent in bodies without any thing 
— thereto on the part of man. Such is the form ot 
marble, 

Artificial Forms, are thoſe ariſing from human induſtry : ſuc 
is that of a ſtatue.----But this diſtinQion is uſeleſs : and dots 
not imply any intrinſic difference in the forms themſelves. 1 

ForM of Corporeity, according to Avicenna, and the you 5, 
is that which conſtitutes body in the generical eſſe of bo 5 
That there is ſuch a thing, they prove thus: the human oy 
is a natural body, which cannot be placed in the eſſe A P 
but by the form of corporeity : For it is either ſo placed # f 
or by the rational ſoul; not by the foul, fince that is ſpiritu 4 
therefore by the form of corporeity. And the ſame 1 5 
underſtood of other bodies: but the later philoſophers iet 
alide as a chimera. Syllogiftic 
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1oiftic ForM, is a juſt diſpoſition, both of the terms, in re- 
whe of predicate, and ſubje& ; and of the propoſitions; in 
reſpe& of quantity, and quality. 
By juſt diſpoſition we mean ſuch an one, wherein the con- 
clulion follows duly and legitimately from the two premiſes ; 
there being no form, where there is no conclufion. See SYL- 
LOGISM. f Vs ; 
The diſpoſition of the ſeveral terms, being, as it were, ſo 
many (teps or degrees of a ſyllogiſtic form; is called the figure 
of the 1 7 See FIGURE. : ; 
85 diſpoſition of the premiſes alone, being as it were another 
degree, is called the mode of the ſyllogiſm. See Mopx, 
Fokx, in theology, denotes one of the eſſential parts of the ſa- 
craments; being that which gives them their ſacramental na- 
ture and efficacy. See SACRAMENT. 
The form conſiſts in certain words, which the prieſt pronoun- 
ces in adminiſtring them.---In ſome of the Romiſh ſacraments 
the form is deprecative; in ours it is abſolute, or indicative. 
The fathers and ancient divines held, that the ſacraments con- 
ſiſted of things, and words, rebus & verbis. William of 
Auxerre was the firſt, who, about the beginning of the 1 3th 
century introduced the terms, matter, and form in lieu there- 


„ 

Fou is alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe, for a manner of being, or 
doing a thing according to rules. See Mop, &'c. 

This republic has frequently changed its form of government; 

that is, its conſtirution. Pardons generally expreſs a remiſſion, 

or abolition of a crime, in what form, or manner ſoever it 

were committed. He was admitted doctor in form; put your 
ument in form. 

For, in law, is applied to certain eſtabliſhed rules to be ob- 
ſerved in proceſſes, or judiciary proceedings. See FORMULA. 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to theground or matter 
in diſpute. See MATTER. | 
It is a maxim in law, that the form leads, or ſways the matter: 
the very contrary maxim ſhould be true. Sce FoRMALITY. 

Contra FORMAM 1 $6 the en Corn 

Contra Fox MAM collationts. 6 

Modo & FoRMA. See the article FoRMA. 

Foxx *, in joinery. c. is applied to the long ſeats, or benches 
in the choirs of churches, for the prieſts, canons, prebends, 
religious, &5 c. to fit on. See BENCH, CLASS, Oc. 

* Du Carge takes the name to be derived hence, that the backs 
of theſe ſeats were anciently enriched with figures of painting 
and ſculpture, called in Latin forme & pi. In the life of 
St. William of Roſchild we meet with forma, as ſignifying a 
ſeat for an eccleſiaſtic, or religious in a choir ; and in that of 
St. Lupicin, we have formula in the ſame ſenſe. In the rule of 
the monaſtery of St. Cæ area, the nun who preſides over the 
ckoir, is called primiceria, wel formaria, 


Fo alſodenotes the external appearance, or ſurface of a body; 
or the diſpoſition of its parts, as to length, breadth and thick- 
neſs. 

In which ſenſe it coincides with figure. See FIRE. 

For is alſo uſed in the mechanic arts, for a kind of mould, 
whereon a thing is faſhioned, or wrought. See MouLD. 
Such are the hatters form, the paper-makers form, &c. 

Hatters FokM, is a large block, or piece of wood, of a cy lin- 
drical figure; the top thereof rounded, and the bottom quite 
flat. 

Its uſe is to mould or faſhion the crown of the hat, after the 
matter thereof has been beaten, and fulled. 
To form a hat, it is neceſſary the wool, hair, Sc. be very hot, 
juſt reeking out of the copper. See HAT. 

Papermakers Fox is the frame or mould wherein the ſheets are 
taſhioned. See PAPER. | 

Printers Foxxi is an aſſemblage of letters, words, and lines, 
ranged in order, and diſpoſed into pages, by the compoſitor ; 
from which, by means of ink, and a preſs, the printed ſheets 
are drawn. | 
Every form is incloſed in an iron chaſe, wherein it is firmly 
locked by a number of pieces of wood ; ſome long and nar- 
row; and others in form of wedges. See CHASE. 

here are two forms required for every ſheet ; one for each 
ſide; and each form conſiſts of more or fewer pages, accord- 
ing to the Volume of the book. See PRINTING. 

Fox, in hunting, denotes the ſeat of a hare; or the place, and 
time when and where ſhe ſquats. 

FORMA Panperis, or in FoRMa Pauperis, is when any per- 
fon has cauſe of ſuit, but is ſo poor that he cannot diſpend the 
uſual charges of ſuing at law, or in equit 


In this caſe, upon his making oath that be is not worth 5 J. 


bis debts being paid, and bringing a certificate from ſome 
lawyer, that he has juſt cauſe of ſuit ; the judge admits him 
to ſue in forma paxperis, that is, without paying fees to the 
_ councellor, attorney, or clerk. This cuſtom has its begin- 
. ding from ſtat. 11 H. VII. c. 12. : 
FORMAL, ſomething that regards the form ; or that gives the 
manner, or form. Fee FoRM. 
he formal cauſe joining irſelf to the material, produces the 
, or compound. 
he CIP A alſo apply the word to any thing which has 
81, 1. 


a kind of form, either eſſential, or accidental ; at leaſt, in 
our Conception. | 

Thus, we frequently hear the philoſophers talk of the fung 
object of knowledge, ſee OBJECT; the formal reaſon of any 
thing; formal unity, Sc. 

F ORMAL Cauſe, is defined by certain philoſophers to be ſome- 
thing implanted in one parcel of matter, whereby it is diltin- 

uiſhed from all other matter. See Cavse. 

or matter is ſuppoſed common to all bodies; conſequently, 
that they are diſtinguiſhable from one another does not arite 
from thcir matter, but from the form which is peculiar to each: 
hence what is produced by ſuch cauſe, is ſaid to be formed. 
See MATTER, and Bopy. _ ? 
Hence it follows, that the caſuality of matter, and form, is 
not the ſame; or that the component power, and the actual 
compoſition are different. Contrary to the opinion of the ge- 
nerality of ſchoolmen, who maintaining form to be a ſub- 
ſtance co- extended with matter, make it a real componenthart ; 
as much as matter itſelf. See CAusk, Foku, SUBSTANCE; 
and SUBSTANTIAL. 

FORMAL Circle, See the article CixCLE. 

FORMAL Notion. See the article NoT1on. 

FORMAL is alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe, importing poſitive, ex- 
_ and preciſe, 

hus we lay, a formal agreement ; a formal text ; formal 
anſwer, &7c.---Formal evidence. See EviDence. 

FORMALITER, ForMALLY, is variouſly uſed in the ſchools, 
Sometimes it is underſtood of the ſabje&, when a predicate is 
therein on account of ſome form: thus, white, formally taken, 
diffuſes light; q. 4. the form inherent in this ſubject, vi. 
whiteneſs, is the cauſe why the ſubject diſperſes the light. 

FORMALLY has alſo place in ſuppoſitions; a word being for- 
mally ſuppoſed, when it is taken for the thing it was intended 
to ſignity: as, man is an animal. | 

FORMALLY is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe with adequately, and 
totally: thus, a ſyllogiſin formally, i. e. adequately taken, re- 
quires three propoſitions. 

Sometimes it is alſo uſed for quidd:eatively : thus, man formal- 
ly taken is a reaſonable animal. 

FoRMALLY is alfo uſed for really; in oppoſition to objeRively : 
thus, a thing is ſaid to be formally ſuch, when it in ſuch in the 
proper notion of the thing ſpoke of. 

FoRMALLY, again, is uſed in ſpeaking of the manner where- 
in a thing is contained in another; in oppoſition to virtually, 
and eminently. See VIRTUALLY, and EMINENTLY. 

FORMALITY, the quality of a form, or formula ; or that 
which conſtitutes, and denominates them ſuch. See Form, 
and QUALITY, | 

FoRMALITY, as defined in the ſchools, is any manner, wherein 
a thing is conceived : or, a manner in any object, importing a 
relation to the underſtanding, whereby it may be diſtinguiſhed 
from another object. 

Thus, animality, and rationality are formalities.— The Scotiſts 
make great uſe of formalities; in oppoſition to the virtualities 
of the Thomiſts. See Scorisr. 

The Scotiſts hold, that the metaphyſical degrees in man are 
ſo many formalities, really diſtin from each other; as 
man, living, animal, &c. And the ſame they hold of the 
attributes of God : the Thomiſts, on the contrary, con- 
tend, that they are really and intrinſically the ſame. See 
DEGREE. | 

FORMALITIES, in matters of law, are frequently uſed for the 
formula's themſelves ; or the rules preſcribed for judiciary 
proceedings.---In contracts of ſtrict law, all the formalities 
mult be ſtrialy obſerved : an omiſſion of the leaſt formality 
may ruin the whole convention. 

The term is alſo uſed for a certain order, or decorum to be 
obſerved. 

That compoſition of formalities, decencies, and circumſpec- 
tions, may form a political pedant ; but not an ambaſſador, 
who mult be a gallant man. Wicquetort. 

FORMATION, in philoſophy, c. the act of forming, faſhi- 

ſhioning, or producing a thing. See FoRMING, and TRANs- 
FORMATION. $ 
The formation of the chick in the egg, is admirably explained 
by Malpighi, in an expreſs treatiſe, De Formatione pulli in 
Ove. See Ec6. f 
The formation of the fœtus, the embryo, in the womb, is a 
proceſs of which we have but very dark conceptions, See Cox- 
CEPTION, FoOETUS, Cc. 
The formation of metals is effeQed in the earth, af fumes or 
vapours raiſed by the ſubterraneous fire, and fixed, or con- 
denſed as they arrive towards the ſurface of the earth. See 
METALS, MINERALS, &c. 

FoRMATION of Stones. See the article STONES, 

FoRMATION of the zails of Comets. See COMETS. | 

FORMATRIX, or FoRMATRICE: The ancient philoſophers 
admitted a virtus, or facultas formatrix, whereby all bodies 
had their forms given them. See FACULTY. | 

FORMATUM Panctum. See the article PuNcTuM. 

FORME,, or Fox M v, in heraldry. A Croſs FORME!, or 
formy, is a croſs narrow in the centre, and broad at the ex- 
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tremes; ſo called by Leigh, and Morgan; though moſt other 
authors call it Patee, See PATEE. 

FORMED. or FicuktD Stones, among naturaliſts, are ſuch 
bodies, as being either pure ſtone, flint, or ſpar, are found in 
the earth, ſo formed, as that they bear a near reſemblance to 
the external figures of muſcles, cock les, oilters, or other ſhells, 
plants, or animals, : 
Authors are greatly divided as to their origin: the ſeveral opi- 
nions ſee under the articles Fos$1L, SHELL, STONE, OPAR, 


C. 

FokMED Bachelor. See the artticle BachELOR. 

FoRMED, in heraldry, c. the ſame with ſeated. 

FORMEDON, in law, a writ which lies for him who has 
right to lands, or tenements, by virtue of any entail, ariſing 
from the ſtatute of Weſtm. 2. c. 1. 

There are three kinds, dig. forma donationis, or formedon in 
the deſcender ; formedon in the reverter ; and formedon in the 
remainder. x 

FoRMEDON i the deſcender, lies for the recovery of lands, &c. 

given to one and the heirs of his body; or to a man and his 
wite, and the heirs of their two bodies; or to a man, and his 
wife, being couſin to the donor, in frank marriage, and after- 
wards alienated by the donee. | 
After his deceaſe, his heir ſhall have this writ againſt the te- 
nant, or alienee. 
Fitz. Nat. Br. fol. 211, c. makes three ſorts of formedon 
in the deſcender : the firſt is that now expreſſed : the ſecond, 
for the heir of a coparcener that aliens, and dies : the third he 
calls, iuſimul tenuit; which lies for a coparcener, or heir in 
gavel-kind, before partition, againſt him to whom the other 
coparcener or heir has alienated, and is dead, 

FoRMEDON in the remainder, lies where a man gives land in 
tail, the remainder to another in tail; and afterwards the for- 
mer tenant in tail dies without iſſue, and a ſtranger abates: 
then he in remainder ſhall have this writ. 

FoRMEDON i the reverter, lies for the donor, or his heirs, 
(whole land is entailed to certain perſons, and their iſſue, 
with condition, for want of ſuch iſſue to revert to the donor, 
and his heirs) againſt him to whom the donee alienates after 
the iſſue extinct, to which it was entailed. 

FORMICA *, in medicine, a ſpecies of tumid, callous wart, of 
a blackiſh colour, and broad baſe; which in exciſion yields 
pains like ſtingings of ants. See MYRMECIA. 

* And hence the name formica, which literally denotes an ant : 
for the like reaſon it is denominated by the Greeks, wu. 


FORMING is uſed for the a& of giving being, or birth to any 
thing: thus, GoD is ſaid to have formed man after his own 
image. Every thing generated, is formed of ſomething cor- 
rupted. See FORMATION. 

The word is alſo ſimply uſed for giving the figure to any 
thing. The potter forms his veſſels as he pleaſes. Geometry 
teaches, how to form all kinds of figures. 


Alſo, for the producing of a thing: thus, thunder is formed of 


exhalations: the lineaments of his face began to be formed. 

FoRMiNG of a ſiege, is the making lines of circumvallation, to 
fortify the camp, and diſpoſing things for the attack of a place 
in form. See SIEGE, 

They alſo ſay, to form a ſquadron, or battalion ; meaning, to 
range the ſoldiers in form of a ſquadron, c. 

The term is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of a body of forces; which 
being out of any order of ſquadrons, battalions, c. do halt, 
range themſelves in order, and put themſelves in a condition 
for the attack,----As ſoon as the enemy obſerved this motion, 
they began to form themſelves. 

Angle FORMING the flank. See the article ANGLE. 

FoRMiNG, is alſo uſed in grammar, in ſpeaking of certain tenſes 
of verbs, which are made from others, by a change of certain 
letters. See TENSE. 

The preſent tenſe is formed from the infinitive. Compound 
and derivative words, and even all that have any etymology, 
are alſo ſaid to be formed. 

FORMULA, a rule, or model; or certain terms preſcribed, 

and decreed by authority, for the form and manner of an act, 
inſtrument, proceeding, or the like. See Form. 
The Roman law was full of formzla*s : divorces, adoptions, 
ſtipulations, &'c. were performed by certain formula's, or in 
certain terms.---Cnejus Flavius publiſhed a collection of the 
tormula*s of his time; which were well received.---The leaſt 
flip or failure in any of the terms of theſe formulæ, rendered 
the whole tranſaction null.--- The formula's of Marculphus, 
with M. Bignon's comment, are in great eſteem. 

Font, in church hiſtory, and theology, denotes a formula- 
ry, or profeſſion of faith. See CoNnFEsS10N, CREED, Fok- 
MULARY, c. | 
The council of Seleucia was diſſolved by Leonas, the empe- 
oe commiſſary, as not able to bring them to ſign the for- 
manta. 

FoRMULA, in medicine, denotes, according to Dr. Quincy, a 
little form, or preſcription ; ſuch as phyſicians direct in extem- 
porancous practice; in diſtinction from the greater forms, 
which arc the officinal medicines. See PRESCR1PTION. 

FORMULARY, a writing, containing the form, or formula 


FOR. 


of an oath, declaration, atteſtation, or abjuration, ee 
made on certain occaſions. See FORMULA, S. to be 
There are alſo formularies of devotion, of prayers, tg, L 
turgies are ſormularies of the public ſervice in moſt churches 
See LITURGY. Th 
FORNACALIA, or ForniCcAL1A, a feaſt held among the 
cient Romans, in honour of the goddeſs Fornax or F - 
See FEAST, was 
It was ſolemnized with ſacrifices, performed before the mouth 
of an oven, wherein they dried their corn, baked their bread, 
C. 
The Fornacalia were moveable: the grand curio ptoclaimel 
the time of celebration every year on the twelfth of the ©. 
lends of March, 
They were firſt inſtituted by Numa; the Quirinalia were n 
ſtituted for the ſake of ſuch as had not kept the Fornacal;u 
See QUIRINALIA. 
FORNICATION, Whoredom ; the act, or crime of incony. 
nency between ſingle perſons; for if either of the parties he 
married, it becomes adultery. See ADULTERY, 
St. Thomas labours to prove ſimple fornication coiitrary to 
the law of nature. See CONCUBINE. 
By the ancient law of England, the firſt offence herein wa; 
puniſhed with three months impriſonment : the ſecond wa; 
made felony, by an act in the time of the late uſurpatiou. a; 
preſent, doing public penance is the chiet puniſhment, 
FoRNICATION is ſometimes uſed as a generical terry, including 
all kinds of offences againſt chaſtity. 
Its ſpecies are, 19. Simple Fornication, which is that commit. 
ted with a proſtitute. 29. Sruprum, that committed with per. 
ſons of reputation and ſobriety. 3®. That commirted with te. 
lations, called Inceſt. 4*. That committed with married per. 
ſons, Adultery. 5. That committed with perſons conſecrated 
to God, Sacrilege. 6. That committed between perſons of 
the ſame ſex, Sodomy. 79. That committed by perſons on 
themſelves, Manuſtupration. 8*. That committed with beaſts 
Beſtiality. See ADULTERY, INCEST, SODOMY, (Fc. 
FORNIX, in anatomy, the extremity of the corpus calloſum, 
next the cerebellum ; which is ſeparated or diyaricated into two 
legs, forming a kind of arch, or fornix. See Cokpus Calliſun, 
FORPRISE, in law, an exception, or reſervation.—In which 
ſenſe the word is uſed in the ſtatute of Exon, 14 Edv. I. Ser 
RESERVATION. 
We (till uſe it in conveyances and leaſes, wherein excepted 
and forepriſed are ſynonymous. See EXCEPT10N. 
FoRPRISE “is alſo uſed for an exaction.- In which ſenſe it 
amounts to the ſame with forecapium, See ExacTiox. 


* Totum pratum, &c. fine guacungue forpriſa in excambium jr1 
placea dedit. 


FORRAGE *, proviſion for cattle, of hay, oats, and ſtray ; 
particularly in war. 

* Skinner derives the word from foras agere, by reaſon they go 
abroad to ſeek forage: Others from far, which anciently fg: 
nified any kind of corn, or grains: Menage, from foderagian, 
of faderum, or fodrum, which the Romans uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe : Cujas and du Cange, derive it from the German fatter, 
horſe- meat: Voſſius, from the German foden, or woeden, t0 
feed: Nicod, from farrage; which literally fiznifies what ve 
call forrage; and figuratively, a mixture of divers kinds of 
things. Hicks derives it from the Saxon fodre, or the Engliſh 
Fodder, or the baſe Latin, fodrum. See Foppes. 

In marching, encamping. c. care muſt be taken, that the 
cavalry may find forrage. To go to forrage: they were ett 
a-forraging. 
A ration of forrage, is the portion of hay, ſtraw, and oats, 
allowed each horſeman, for the ſubſiſtence of his horſe on: 
day: which is twelve pounds of hay, as much ſttaw, 
three pecks of oats. See RATION. 

FORSTAL 8 8 FORESTAL, 

FORSTALLING, & dee 2 ForesraLLXG. 

FORT, a little caſtle, or fortereſs ; or a place of ſmall extent, 
fortified by art, or nature, or both. See CASTLE, and Fos. 
TERESS. 
A fort is a work encompaſſed round with a moat, tampa, 
and parapet ; to ſecure ſome high ground, or paſſage of a . 
ver; to make good an advantageous poſt; to fortify the 110 
and quarters of a ſiege, c. 

Field Fox r. See the article Fox N. 

Paine Foxr, & dure. See the article PAINE. . 

Royal Fokr, is a fort whoſe lines of defence are at leaſt ten 
ty-ſix fathoms long. See DEFENCE. 

Star FokT, is a ſconce, or redoubt, conſtituted by re-enter 
and falient angles; having commonly from five, to © 
points; and the ſides flanking each other. See er 5 

FORT ERESSE, or Fox rRESSE, a general name for al 
tified places; whether ſo made by nature, or art. wy 
Such are fortified towns, oaſtles, citadels, forts, towers, 
doubts, ſconces, c. See Fon TIFICATION, Ce. 1 the 

FORTIFICATION, called alſo military architecture, LS a 
art of fortiſyiug, or ſtrengthening a place; by making 4 by 1 
around the lame, to render it capable of being defen 


See military ARCHITECTURE. 
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Some authors go back to the beginning of the world, for the 
author and origin of military architecture. According to them, 
God himſelf was the firſt engineer; and paradile, or the gar- 
den of Eden, the fir(t fortrels. Cain improved on the hint, 
jn building the firſt city, Gen. iv. 17. After him came Nim- 
rod, Gen. x. 10. Then Semiramis, as Polyznus relates, 
Stratagem, |. viii. c. 27. The Canaanites, { Numb. xiii. 19. 
Deut. i. 28. David, 2 Sam. v. 9. Solomon, 2 Chron. iii. 5. 
Rehoboam his ſon, 2 Chron. viii. 5. and the other kings of 
Juda and Iſrael, and at length the Greeks and Romans, Vi- 
truvius, I. x. cap. ult.and J. i. c. 5. 

Such is the ſeries of thoſe who fortiſied places: to which 
might be added Pharaoh, the perſecutor of the Iſraelites, who 
built the cities of Pithom and Raamſes. Exod. i. 11. 

But how ancient ſoever the ſurrounding of cities with walls, 
towers, c. may be, the name fortiſicatidn, and the art now 
underſtood thereby, ate of no very old ſtanding. 

They had their rife fince the invention of cannons; the terri- 
ble effects whereof rendered it neceſſary to change the ſtruc- 
ture of the ancient walls, and add ſo many things thereto, 
that thoſe changes were thought enough to conſtitute a new 
art, which was called fortification, by reaſon of the ſtrength 
it afforded thoſe in cities, to defend them againſt an enemy. 
The firſt authors who have wrote of fortification, conſidered 
as a particular formed art, are Ramelli, and Cataneo, Italians. 
After them Errard, engineer to Henry the great of France ; 
Stevinus, engineer to the prince of Orange, Marolois, the 
cheyalier de Ville, Lorini, Cochorn, the count de Pagan, and 
the marſhal de Vauban : which two laſt noble authors con- 
tributed greatly to the perfection of the art. 

From the idea and office of fortification, ſome general funda- 
mental rules or axioms may be drawn : as 

19. That the manner of fortiſying ſhould be accommodated to 
that of attacking : So that no one manner can be aſſured will 
always hold, unleſs it be aſſured the manner of beſieging be in- 
capable of being altered; and to judge of the perfection of a 
fortification, the method of beſieging at the time when it was 
built muſt be conſidered. 


29. All the parts of fortification ſhould be able to reſiſt the 
moſt forcible machines uſed in beſieging. 

0. A fortification ſhould be ſo contrived, as that it may be 
Jefended with as few men as poſſible; which conſideration, 
when well attended to, ſavesa world of expence, 

45. That the defendants may be in the better condition, they 
muſt not be expoſed to the enemies guns and mortars ; but 
the aggteſſors be expoſed to theirs. 

Hence 5 All the parts of a fortification ſhould be ſo diſpoſed, 
as that they may defend each other ; in order to this, every 
part thereof is to be flanked, i. e. capable of being ſeen and 
detended from ſome other; ſo that there be no place where an 
enemy can lodge himſelf, either unſeen, or under ſhelter. 

6. All the campaign around muſt lie open to the defendants ; 
ſo that no hills or eminences mult be allowed, behind which 
the enemy might ſhelter himſelf from the guns of the fortifica- 
tion; or from which he might annoy them with his own. 

The fortreſs then, is to command all the place round about; 
＋ the outworks muſt all be lower than the body of 
the place. 

79. No line of defence to be above point blank musket ſhot, 
which is about one hundred and twenty fathom. 

80. The acuter the angle at the centre, the ſtronger is the place. 
as conſiſting of the more ſides, and conſequently more defenſible; 
Such are the general laws and views of fortification: the par- 
ticular ones reſpecting each ſeveral work or member thereof, 
will be delivered under their proper articles. See BAST10N, 
and FoRTIFIED place. 

FORTIFICATION is alſo uſed for the place fortiſied; or the ſeve- 

ral works raiſed to defend and flank it, and keep off the e- 
nemy. 

All fortifications conſiſt of lines and angles, which have va- 


_ names, according to their various offices. See LINE, and 
NGLE, 


The principal angles are thoſe of the centre, the flanking angle, 


fianked angle, angle of the epaule, &c. 

he principal lines are, thoſs of circumvallation, of contra- 
vallation, of the capital, c. See each in its place. 
Fortifications are divided into regular, and irregular ; and again 
into durable, and temporary. 
egular FoRTIF1CATI1ON, is that wherein the baſtions are all e- 
qual; or that built in a regular polygon, the ſides and angles 
whereof are generally about a musket ſhot from each other. 
See POLYGON, 

n 2 regular forzification, the parts being all equal, have the 
advantage of being equally defenſible; ſo that there are no 
weak places. 
lrregalar FORTIFICATION, is that wherein the baſtions are un- 

equal, and unlike; or the ſides, and angles not all equal, and 
equidiſtant. 

n an irrregular fortification, the defence and ſtrength being 
unequal, there is a neceſſity for reducing the irregular figure, 
near as may be, to a regular one. 


nd, as the irregularity of a figure depends on the quantity 


R 


FOR 


of angles and ſides; the irregularity of a for:55c.22 0 aritis ci 
ther trom the angles, being too ſmall, or the (ices being too 
long, ortoo ſhort. 

ontequently, an irregular figure being propoſed to be forti- 
fied; all the angles, with the quantity of the ſides, mult bc 
found, to be able to judge how it is to be fortified. 


Durable Foxit icariox, is that built with deſign to remain 


a ſtanding ſhelter for ages. Such are the uſual forrifications of 


_ Cities, frontier places, c. 


Temporary 


FORTIFICATION, is that erected on ſome emergent 
occaſion, and for a little time. : 


Such are field-works caſt up for the ſeizing and maintaining a 


poſt, or paſſage; thoſeabout camps, c. as circumvallations, 
contravallations, redoubts, trenches, batteries, &&c. 

The methods of fortifying, that have been invented, are vari- 
ous; and new methods continue ſtill to be propoſed. The 
principal, and thoſe which chiefly obtain through Europe, are 


thoſe of Cochorn, Pagan, Vauban, and Scheiter, from which 
all the reſt are eaſily conceived, 


FoRTIFICATION according to the Dutch method, is that, which 


making the flank perpendicular to the curtain, makes the flank 
ſubduple of the face, and ſubtriple of the curtain ; aud the an- 
gle of the baſtion, equal, either to two thirds of the angle of 
the polygon ; or to half thereof, with the addition of fifteen 
or twenty degrees, to make it equal to a right angle. 

Freitach determines the quantity of the flank in a ſquare to 
be ſix; in a pentagon, ſeven; in a hexagon, eight; in a hep- 
tagon, nine; in an enneagon, ten; in a decagon, eleven; 
and in all other figures, twelve Rhinland perches : con- 
ſequently, the face twenty-four, and the curtain thirty-ſix 


rches. 
To draw the profile of a fortification after the Dutch man- 
ner; draw the inner polygon G H Tab. fortification, fig. 6 
into five equal parts; the demigorge A H is to contain one of 
them; and the capital H C, two. Then divide the curtain E A 
into four parts; and makethe flank A Bone. 
This is Freitach's method : but the French make both the de- 
migorge, and flank a ſixth part of the polygon ; and in ſquares, 
and pentagons, ſetting aſide the ſecond flanks, deſcribe a ſe- 
micircle upon BS, that the angle of the baſtion C may be a 
right angle. 
The Italians giving the ſame dimenſions to thegorge and flank, 
made the ſecondary flank half the curtain, in polygons exceed- 
ing a hexagon, and a third of the curtain in the reſt. 
Laſtly, the Spaniards giving the ſamedimenſionsto the flanks, 
omit the ſecondary flanks. 
But flanks perpendicular to the curtain with Dy flanks, 
are in diſrepute, on account of the obliquity of the detence ; 
ſo that the Dutch method of fortifying, with the other anci- 


ent ones, founded on the ſame principles, are now out of 
doors. 


FORTIFICATION according to the count de Pagan's method; 


ſuppoſes in the larger fortifications, the external polygon AB, 
fig. 7. to beone hundred, the face A G, thirty perches; inthe 
ſmaller, the firſt eighty, and the ſecond twenty-five; and in 
the middle ſize, the firſt ninety, and the ſecond twenty · ſe- 
ven and a half: the perpendicular C D, fifteen, and the 
flanks G F and H Fe perpendicular to the lines of de- 
fence A F and B E, cover with an orillon, and threefold: 
to which add a ravelin and counterguard, to ſerve for out- 
works. 

This method was received with great applauſe, and muſt be 
allowed greatly preferable to the Dutch method. 

But it has its defects; for beſides that the forzifying of places by 
it is very expenſive; its triple flanks are too cloſe, ſo as to lie 
expoſed to the violence of the bombs ; the orillon is ſo large 
as to prejudice the length of the flanks ; the outer rampart of 
the af 1.4 is too big, c. 


FoRTIFICATION according to Monſ. Blondel's method, has a 


\ 


great affinity with that of the count de Pagan, only that the 
quantity of the lines and angles are differently determined. See 
Tab. Fortification, fig. 12. 

Thus, a right angle being ſubtracted from the angle of the 
polygon, and to a third part of the remainder, fifteen added; 
the ſum gives the diminiſhed angle. In the greater fortiſicati- 
ont, the outer polygon is one hundred; in the ſmaller, eighty- 
five, The external polygon being divided into ten parts, ſe- 
ven of them give the lines of defence; and the faces are half 
thoſe of the tenaille. 

This method is very well calculated for the purpoſes of archi- 


tecture; only, being ſomewhat expenſive, it is but little u- 
ſed. 


FoRTIFICATION according to Monſ. Vauban's method, ſuppoſes 


the outer polygon in the larger fortifications to be one hun- 
dred; in ſmaller, cighty; and in the middle fize, ninety : the 
faces are made + of the ſame; the perpendicular, in aſquare, 
2. in a pentagon 4, in the other polygons ; of the» ſame. 
The complement of the face to the line of defence, he makes 
equal to the diſtance of the epaule: he uſes re- entering and 
crooked flanks; and places a low tenaille before the curtain; 
and the Dutch ravelin with lunettes. See Tab. Fortification, 


fig. 1 bh The 
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This method of forrifying pleaſes moſt people: both as it in- 
excales the ſtrength, without much expence; and as it is perfect- 
v well accommodared to the principles of military architec- 
tute, above laid down. 

Yet it ſeems defective in this, that the faces are too much ex- 
pvſed to the view of the enemy; and that the lunettes are a 
little too long to be defended. ; 
onſ. Vauban's newer method of FORTIFYING, is that which 
builds large baſtions before ſmall ones, and covers the curtain 
with a double ravelih; drawing a low tenaille before the ſame 
curtain. ſee Tab. Fortiſication, fig. 14. : 
Detached baltions are perfectly ſuitable to what we have deli- 
vered in the former method; excepting that the flanks are rec- 
tilinear, and deſtitute of an orillon. 

ORTIFICATION according to the method of Scheiter, ſuppoſes 
the external polygon, in the larger fort;fications to be one hun- 
dred perches; in the leſſer eighty ; in the middle ſize ninety : 
the flanks perpendicular to the lines of defence ; and the lines 
of defence in the greater fortificatious ſeventy perches, in the 
leſſer ſixty, and the middle ſize ſixty-five. 

It detaches baſtions from the curtain, and forms a kind of in- 
ner receſs behind the curtain; it aſſumes the angle of the ba- 
ſtion, in a ſquare, to be ſixty-four degrees; to this adding 
eight, the product is the angle in a pentagon; to which adding fix 
degrees, the ſum is the angle of the baſtion in a hexagon; and 
adding five to this, the ſum is the ſame angle in a heptagon. 
ORTIFIED Place, a fortereſs, or fortification; i. e. a place 
well flanked, and ſheltered with works.---See Tab. Fortifica- 
tion, fig. 20. See alſo PLACE. 

Places fortified, after the modern way, conſiſt chiefly of Ba- 
ſtions, and Curtains, and ſometimes of Demi-Baſtions ; ac- 
cording to the ſituation of the ground; of Cavaliers, Ram- 
parts, Fauſſe-brayes, Ditches, Counterſcarps, Covert Ways, 
Halft-Moons, Ravelins, Hornworks, Crownworks, Out- 
works, Eſplanades, Redents, and Tenailles. See each under 
its proper article. BaSTI1ON, CURTIN, RAMPART, CAVA- 
LIER, FAUSSEBRAYE, DiTCn, Sc. 

There are other moveable and additional parts ; as Bermes, 
Parapets, Banquettes, Embraſures, Cordons, Boyaux, Mou- 
linets, Chevaux de friſe, Chauſſetrapes, Galleries, Mantelcts, 
Batteries, Saps, Mines, Blinds, Gabions, and Paliſades. Sce 
each it its proper place, BREME, PARAPET, & c. 

Several of theſe works, again, conſiſt of divers parts, which 
have different denominations : thus a Baſtion conſiſts of Fa- 
ces, Flanks, Caſemates, Orillons, Gorge, c. which See. 
ORTIN, or ForTLET, a diminutive of the word fore, im- 
porting a little fort, or ſconce, called alſo field fort, built in 


| haſte, for defence of a paſs, or poſt ; but particularly to de- 


fend a camp, in the time of a ſiege ; where the principal 
quarters are uſually joined, or made to communicate with each 
other by lines defended by fortins and redoubts. 

Fortins being very ſmall, their flanked angles are generally one 
hundred and twenty fathom diſtant from each other; but their 
figure and extent is various, according to the place and occa- 
ſion; ſome having whole baltions, and others only half baſti- 
ons. Sec REDOURT. 


Star-FORTIN, is that whoſe ſides flank each other, &'c, See ſtar 


FORTIORI. 
FORTIS Aqua. 


FoRT. 


A multo FORTIO0RI. See MULTO. 
See the article AQUA. 


FORT UNA Equeſtris. See the article EQuesTRIS. 
ForTUNA, in our ancient law books, is the ſame with what 


we call Treaſure trove. See TREASURE-rrove. 

Theſaurum ducente Fortund invenire inguirendum eſt per 12 
juratores pro rege, &c. quod fideliter praſentabunt, &c. omnes 
Fortunas, abjurartiones, 2 &c. 

Some pretend it alſo ſignifies Forzxito' occiſos ; but this ſeems 
to be very fanciful. 


FORTUNATE Hands, in the ancient geography, an appella- 


which has given the critics and antiquaries a word of perplexi- 
ty ; bcing the name of a place famous for golden apples, 
which grew therein: or, as Varro ſays, for ſheep, with gol- 
den flecces. See HESPERIDES. | 

The ancients deſcribe them as ſituate without the ſtraights of 
Gibraltar, in the Atlantic ocean.---The common opinion of 
the moderus takes them for the Canary iſlands ; grounded 
principally on the ſituation and temperature of thoſe iſlands, 
which renders the uſe of cloaths unneceſlary ; and the abun- 
dance of oranges, lemons, grapes, and other delicious fruit 
growing therein. See GOLDEN fleece. 

Ol. Rudbecks has found a very different place for them. 
Thatlearned author, who make his native country Sweden the 
ſcene of all that is great and extraordinary in ancient tradition 
and fable; will have the fartanate iſlands to be Sweden. The 
delicious fruits, talked of by the ancients, his imagination 
ſuggeſts, were nothing but the virtue, and good manners, 
which anciently flouriſhed in that cold hyperborean nation. 


FORTUNE. See the articles PRoviDENCE, FATE, c. 
FOKkTUNE, is a name unknown in the earlier ages; and does 


not occur either in Homer or Heſiod; as not being yet invented. 
In atter-days, it was introduced as a machine; and made to 
ſerve divers purpoſes in natural philoſophy, and theologv. 


FOR 


Men obſerving a world of evils, and diſorders to fall out: 
not daring directly to complain of providence; and bein 3 
withal to excuſe themſelves from being the oceaſſons or Ing 
3 had 7 to the notion of jelly ft 
inſt whom they might vent all their reſen "Why 
See Ev1L. 1 "ments impa 
Plutarch, in an expreſs treatiſe of the Fortune of the Ro 
accounts for the practice of the ancient poets, who ſeemto na“ 
Jupiter the author of all the evils of lite. Mankind becher 
before the name of fortune had got into the world per it, 
a certain arbitrary cauſe, diſpoſing of things in an — 
manner, called it god; but the ſame cauſe being often dbl, 
to act at random, and without any rule or order at al, 
ſupreme being came to be diveſted of the attribute; and fort * 
or deſtiny, acknowledged in his ſtead. See Parcs. — 
It is not eaſy to unravel, what the ancients meant 
name fortune. The Romans underſtood by ir, I know 
what principle of fortuity, whereby things came to paſs, * 
out being neceſſitated therero : but what, and whence 4 
principle is, they do not ſeem to have ever preciſely thou 
whence their philoſophers are often intimating, that men oni 
framed the phantom fortune to hide their ignorance ; ang * 
they call fortune whatever befals a man without his knoy; 
why. Hence Juvenal affirms, it was men who made x You 
of fortune. J 

Nullum numen abeſt ſi ſit prudentia; nos te, 

Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam, cœloque lacamus. 
According to the ſentiment of the heatheus, therefore, foray, 
at bottom, was only the arrival of things in a ſudden andy. 
expected manner, without any apparent cauſe, or reaſon 6 
that the philoſophical ſenſe of the word, coincides with why 
is vulgarly called chance. See CHANCE. 

But in religion it had a further force; altars and temple; n 
ou numbers were conſecrated to this Fortune, as a deity... 

his intimates, that the heathens had perſonified, and exe 
deified their chance; and conceived her as a ſort of p 
who diſpoſed of the fate of men at her pleaſure, Hence thy 
invocation of Horace, O diva gratum que regis Antium ; in 
the 35th ode of the firſt book, where he recommend; Au- 
| pros, then preparing for a viſit to Britain, to her protection. 

rom theſe different ſentiments it may be inferred, that the 
cients at one time took fortune for a peremptory cauſe, bent 
upon doing good to ſome, and perſecuting others: and ſome. 
times for a blind, inconſtant cauſe, without any view or de- 
termination at all, 
If then the word Fortune had no certain idea in the month of 
thoſe who erected altars to her; much leſs can it be aſcertain- 
what it denotes in the mind of thoſe who uſe the wordin thei 
writings. | 
They who would ſubſtitute the name providence in lieu of ihn 
of fortune, cannot give any tollerable ſenſe to half thephraſe; 
wherein the word occurs. 
To thefe, e. gr. we mult always diſtruſt Fortune, but eſpe 
ally when ſhe ſeems to flatter us moſt : the contempt of riches, 
in the philoſophers, is a ſecret deſire of revenging their meri 
againſt the injuſtice of Fortune, by a contempt of thoſe verj be- 
nefits ſhe deprives them of: Fortune is ſo blind, that amid a 
croud, wherein there is but one wiſe man, we muſt not imagine 
ſhe will trace him out, to accumulate him with her fayorrs. 
On theſe and the like occaſions, the word providence caunot 
be ſubſtituted in lieu of Fortune: the idea antwering to the 
expreſſion, is pagan, as well as the expreſſion itſelf, Ad, 
that it is a fault, even in point of accuracy, to uſe a term tiu 
ſignities nothing; as much as it is in point of religion, to aſſo- 
ciate Fortune with providence, in the direction of the uni- 
verſe. See PROVIDENCE. 
Horace paints the goddeſs, preceded by neceſſity, holding nails 
and wedges in her hands, with a cramp-iron, and melted lead 
to faſten it; rarely accompanied with fidelity, unleſs when ſhe 
abandons a family; for in that caſe fidelity never fails to de- 
bon with her, as well as friends. 

he painters repreſent her in a woman's habit, with a bancage 
before her eyes, to ſhew that ſhe acts without diſcernment: 
ſtanding on a wheel, to expreſs her inſtability. The Romats, 
ſays Lactanctius, repreſented her with a cornucopia, and tie 
helm of a ſhip, to ſhew that ſhe diſtributes riches, and directs 
the affairs of the world. In effect, it is with ſuch characters, 
that we ſec her repreſented on ſo many medals, with the it- 
ſcriptions, FokTUNA AUG. FORTUNA REDUX. FORTUNE 
AUG. or REDUC1S, (fc. Sometimes ſhe is ſeen pointing at ? 

globe before her feet, with a ſcepter in one hand, holding the 
cornucopia in the other. 
The Romans had a virile, as well as a muliebrian Fortune, fot 
the objects of their adoration : the Fortuna virilis, honoure 
by the men, and the Fortuna muliebris, by the women. 
On the reverſe of a medal of Commodus, we have a repreſen” 
tation of Fortune, under the quality, or ſurname of  Manen', 
3. e. ſtable, permanent; holding a horſe by the reins. O. 
the Greek medals we meet with ar AH. Or K AA TiIX1, $92 
Fortune. Conſtantine gave the epithet anthonſia, i. e. flouril- 
ing, to the Fortune of his new city Conſtantinople. 
Part of FORTUNE. See the article PART. 
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FORTY Days. See QUADRAGESIMA, and LENT, 

Prayers of FORTY Hours. See PRAYERS. 

FORUM, in antiquity, is uſed in divers acceptations : ſome- 
times, for a place of traffic; auſwering to our market-place ; 
in which ſenſe it has uſually ſome adjective added to it, as forum 
brarium, the beaſt market; forum piſtarium, the fiſh market; 
olitorium forum, the herb market, c. See Marker. 

Fokun, again, is uſed for any place, where the governor of a 
province convenes his people, to give judgment, according to 
courſe of law. See Court, Hair, Cc. 

Whencea man is ſaid forum agere, when he keeps the aſſizes; 
forum 8 when he appoints the place where they are to 
be kept, c. 

FORO WA alſo a public, ſtanding place in the city of Rome, 
where cauſes were judicially tried, and orations delivered to 
the people. 

Of theſe forums there were ſeveral ; at firſt only three, viz. 
Romanum, FJuliannm, and Auguſium : but that number was 
afterwards increaſed to. fix, by the addition of the tranſitorium, 
called alſo Palladium; the Trojauum, and Salluſtii forum. 
The firſt, and moſt eminent of theſe, was the foram Roma- 
num, called alſo forum vetus; and abſolutely, forum, or the 
forum. 

In this was an apartment, called the roſra, where the lawyers 
pleaded; the officers harangued ; funeral orations were deliyer- 
ed, Sc. See ROSTKA, 

In the ſame forum was the comitium, or hall of juſtice, with 
the ſanctuary of Saturn, the temple of Caſtor, &'c. See Co- 
MITIA. 

FoRUM is alſo uſed among caſuiſts, c. for juriſdiftion. See 
JuRISDICTION. Thus, they tay in foro legis, or the outer 
forum, i. e. in the eye of the law, or the common courſe of 
juſtice: in foro conſcientiæ, or the inner forum, i. e. in the eye 
of God, or a man's own conſcience, 


There are a great many things not condemned in foro legis, 


which yet are criminal in foro conſcientiæ. 
FOSS *, or FossE, in fortification, c. a ditch, or moat. See 
Dircu, c. 


* The word is French, formed of the Latin participle au, of 
the verb fodio, I dig. 


Advance FosSE. See the article ADVANCE, 

Van FosSE. See the article VAN. 

Foss, FossA, in anatomy, a kind of cavity in a bone, with a 
large aperture, but no exit, or perforation. See Bowe. 

When the aperture is very narrow, it is called a „in. 

In the cranium there are fix internal, and fourteen external 
foſſes. The cavity of the orbit which contains the eye, is a 
foſs. See CRANIUM, EYE, Qc. 

Foss is particularly uſed for a cavity, or denture in the back part 
of the neck. See NECK. 

FOSSA Magna, or Navicularis, is an oblong cavity, forming 
the inſide of the pndendum muliebre, and which preſents itſelf 
upon opening the labia; and in the middle whereof are the ca- 
runculæ myrtiformes.---See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 9. lit. t. 
See alſo PUDENDUM. 

Fossa, in our ancient cuſtoms, was a ditch, full of water, where 
women committing felony, were drowned; but men hanged. 
See the article FURCA. 

Nam & ipſi in omnibus tenementis ſuis omnem ab antiquo legalem 
babuere juſtitiam, videlicet ferrum, foſſam, furcas, & ſimilia. 
In 28 ſenſe it is taken for a grave, as appears by theſe old 
verſes; 

Hic jacent in foſſa Bedæ venerabilis ofa, 

Hic eſt foſſatus, qui bis erat hic cathedratns. 

Foss- May, was anciently one of the four great highways of 
England; ſo called, according to Camden, becauſe it was 
ditched on both ſides. See War, 

FOSSARI,I in antiquity, a kind of officers in the eaſtern church, 
whoſe buſineſs was to inter the dead. 

Ciaconius relates, that Conſtantine created nine hundred and 
fifty foſſaries, whom he took out of the divers colleges or 
companies of tradeſinen : he adds that they were exempted 
from taxes, ſervices, onerary offices, Qc. 

Fa. Goar, in his notes on the Greek exchologion, infinuates, 
that the foſſarii were eſtabliſhed in the times of the apoſtles ; 
and that the young men, who carried off the body of Ananias, 
and thoſe perſons full of the fear of God, who interred St. 

ephen, were of the number. 

St. Jerom aſſures us, that the rank of foſ/arius held the firſt 
place among the clerks : but he is to be underſtood of thoſe 
Clerks only, who had the direction and intendance of the in- 
terment of the devout. Sce CLERK, c. 

FOSSIL, in natural hiſtory, is uſed, in a general ſenſe, for any 
thing dug vp, or found under ground.---Such are all minerals, 
metals, rock ſalts, Sc. See SUBTERRANEOUS. 
be chymiſts divide all bodies into three claſſes, or king- 
doms ; viz, foſſil, or mineral; vegetable ; and autinal, See 

INGDOM. 
Foffils may be diſtinguiſhed into, 19. Such as are natives of the 
earth: and, 29. Such as are adventitiors, and repoſited there- 
9 by any extraordinary means ; as earthquakes, deluges, 
C. 


Vor. I. 


Simple Fossils are thoſe 


a 


Fos 


Native Fos$11S, or Fo$$S115 properly ſo called, ate ſehfible 


bodies generated, and growing in, and of the earth; whoſe 
conſtituent parts are ſo ſimple, and homogeneous, that there 
is no apparent diſtinction of veſlels, and juices ; between the 
art, and the whole. 
ative foſſils are either ſample, ot compound. 
, Whoſe parts, however divided, are all 
of the ſame nature, f. e. of the ſame graviry, magnicude, fi- 
ure, hardneſs, and mobility. | 
ch is quickſilver, which, however divided, is always found 
the ſame. See MERCURy. 


Compound Fos81Ls are thoſe which may be divided into diffe- 


rent, or diſſimilar parts. 

As antimony, which may be reſolved by fire into ſulphur, and 

a metalline part. See ANTIMONY. 

The /imple foſſils are all metals, ſalts, ſtones, both vulgar and 
77 and earths. See METAL, SALT, STONE, and 

Ar R. 

The compound foſſilt are all ſulphurs, all ſemi- metals, or what 

we properly call minerals; and all bodies combined out of any 

two, or more of the preceding, either ſimple, or compound 

foffils. See SULPHUR, and SEMI-METAL. 


Adventitiont, or Foreign Fos$1Ls, include the ſubterraneous ex- 


uviæ of ſea and land animals, and even vegetables; as ſhells, 
bones, teeth, leaves, ſtalks, &c. which are found in great 
abundance, in divers parts of the earth. 

Theſe extraneous foils have employed the curioſity of ſeveral 


of our lateſt naturaliſts, who have each their ſeveral ſyſtems 


to account tor the ſurprizing appearances of petrified ſea- fiſnes, 
in places far remote from the ſea, and on the tops of moun- 
tains : ſhells in the middle of quarries of ſtone : elephants 
teeth, and bones of divers animals, peculiar to the ſouthern 
climates ; and plants only growing in the eaſt, found in our 
northern and weſtern parts. See SHELL, c. 
Some will have theſe ſnells, c. to be real ſtones, and ſtone plants, 
formed after the uſual manner of other figured ſtones, and ſtone 

lants: of which opinion is our learned Dr. Liſter. 

hat author, though he allows of petrified ſhells on the ſea 
ſhores, will by no means agree, that there are any ſuch petri- 
factions in the midland countries. The ſhell-like ſtones, found 
in our quarries, he contends, are lapides ſui generis; and never 
were any part of an animal, | 
His reaſons are, that their matter, and texture, is perfectly the 
ſame with that of the rock, or quarry, where they are taken; 
as iron- ſtone ſhells are all iron-ſtone ; ſpar, or cryſtaline, all 
ſpar, c. Add that the quarries of different ſtone yield diffe- 
rent ſorts of theſe ſhells; and that there are no animals in na- 
ture, which yield any thing exactly like them. See STONE. 
But, 19. Theſe ſhells found under ground, are perfectly con- 
formable to thoſe in the ſea, in figure, ſubſtance, magnitude, 
Sc. 29. The ſubſtance of theſe foils differs eſſentially from 
the common ſubſtance of ſtones. It is true, we frequently - 
find them covered, or incruſtated with a mineral, or ſtoney 
matter, which has gradually inſinuated itſelf into the pores ; 
but it is eaſy diſtinguiſhing that matter from the ſubſtance of 
the ſhell. 
The common opinion is, that theſe fai ſhells, with all other 
foreign bodies, found within the earth, as bones, trees, plants, 
c. were buried therein at the time of the univerſal deluge ; 
and that having been penetrated either by the bituminous mat- 
ter, abounding chiefly in watery places; or by the ſalts of the 
earth; they have been preſerved entire, and ſometimes petrified, 
See DELUGE. ha 
Others think, that thoſe ſhells, found at the tops of the higheſt 
mountains, could never have been carried thither by the waters, 
even of the deluge ; inaſmuch as moſt of theſe aquatic ani- 
mals, by reaſon of the weight of their ſhells, always remain 
at the bottom of the water, and neyer move but cloſe along 
the ground, 
They imagine, thar a year's continuance of the waters of the 
deluge, intermixed with the ſalt waters of the fea, upon the 
ſurface of the earth, might well give occaſion to the pro- 
duction of ſhells of divers kinds in different climates ; and that 
the univerſal ſaltneſs of the water was the real cauſe of their 
reſemblance with the ſea ſhells. The lakes formed daily by 
the retention of rain, or ſpring water, produce different 
kinds, 
Others think, that the waters of the ſea, and the rivers, with 
thoſe which fell from heaven, turned che whole ſurface of the 
carth upſide down ; after the ſame manner as the waters of 
the Loire, and other rivers, which roll in a ſandy bottom, 
overturn all their ſands, and even the earth itſelt, in their 
ſwellings and inundations: and that in this general ſubverſion, 
the ſhells come to be interred here, fiſhes there, trees there, 
c. See the Journ. des Sgavans, 1715, p. 19. and Mem. de 
Trev. 1713. 
But no body has ſet this ſyſtem in a better light, than Dr. 
Woodward, in his Nat. Hiſtory of the Earth. That au- 
thor maintains, the whole maſs of earth, with every thing 
belonging thereto, to have been ſo broke, aud diſſolved, at 
the time of the deluge, that a new earth was formed iu the 
boſom of the water, l of different ſtrata, or beds of 
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terreſt:i:! matter, ranged over each other nearly, according to | 
the order of their tpecitic gravities. See STRATA. By this 
means, plauts, animals, and eſpecially fiſhes, and ſhells, not 
yet diti>lved among the relt, remained mixed and blended a- 
mong the mineral aud %, matters ; which preſerved them, 
ot at le iſt aſſumed and and retained their figures and impreſſi- 
ons, either indentedly, or in relievo. 

Camerarius attacks this ſentiment of Dr. Woodward, and goes 
yet higher. He ſuppoſes, 19. That the greatelt part of the ſhells 
now dug from under ground, had been placed there before the 
dcluge, that is, at the time of the creation, when God ſepa- 
rated the earth from the waters. 29. That without having re- 
courſe to the diſſolution of the earth by the waters, one might 
ſappoſe molt of them to have flipped in at the chinks and cre- 
vices naturally happening after the waters were retired, and 
the earth ſufficiently drained. 30. That particular inundations 
might have ſwept moſt of theſe ſhells into the places where 
we now find them. 49. That the ſea may have wrought, or 
caſt up moſt of theſe ſhells through ſubterraneous ſpiracles and 
canals, 5®. That God has created divers ſtoney aud metalline 
bodies, perteCtly like the vegetables and animals, we ſee on earth, 
and in the ſea. 

To all theſe ſuppoſitious, Dr. Woodward anſwers, 19. That 
it is no ways probable, God ſhould create ſuch a number of 
ſhell-tiſh of the ſame ſpecies at once ; and that purely with a 
deſigu to deſtroy them all again fo ſoon after: that among the 
foſſil ſhells of the ſame ſpecies, it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh different 
ages: that ſome appear preciſely ſuch as we now find them in 
the ſpting, the ſeaſon when the deluge began: that it is not 
only ſhells, we find under ground, but alſo bones of quadru- 
peds, plants, and trees of extraordinary ſizes, and which are 
not ot the number of aquatics : and laſtly, that the waters 
were ſeparated trom the earth on the third day; and that none 
of thele things were created, till afterwards. 2®. That, on 
the ſecond ſuppolition, theſe ſhells would be diſpoſed perpen- 
dicularly, and not horizontally, as they are always found : 
that we ſhould ſometimes find them in the clefts of the earth, 
where in fact there are none but what are broke. 39 That 
we have no acquaintance with any of theſe pretended inun- 
dations : that they could never have brought ſhells, ſtags horns, 
and elephants teeth from America, aud the Eaſt-Indies, to 
England, and other parts ot Europe; nor thoſe pines and 
beeches, trequently found far greater than any of our growth. 
Add, that theſe particular inundatious muſt have riſen to the 
tops of the higheſt mountains, and of conſequence mult have 
been general. 4®. On the tourth ſuppoſition it muſt be held, 
that God did not only create all thete ſeveral bodies in the 
entrails of the earth; but their ſeveral parts, and the ſeparate 
pieces and fragments of thoſe parts; a piece of a ſhell, for 
inſtance ; a fide of a ſhell, which conſiſts of two; a ſhell 
void of the fiſh it ſhould contain; beards of eorn, without the 
grain ; pieces of cedar bark, without wood ; pieces of bullocks 
hides without fleſh and bones; human skins without bodies; 
a bone without the reſt of the skeleton ; a tooth without rhe 
jaw, Sc. Add, that the foil ſhells have not only external, 
but eſſential reſemblances to ſea ſhells ; both, e. gr. yielding, 
by analyſis, a quantity of ſea ſalt: That among the fofi/ 
teeth of tiſhes, we meet with ſome apparently worn : and 
laſtly, that the ſheli-fiſh called pzrple, has a long ſharp tongue, 
by means whereof it pierces other ſhells, and picks the fiſh 
out of them; and that in digging under ground we aQually 
meet with divers of theſe ſhells thus pierced. Can ſuch mi- 
nute thorough-paced reſemblances be the accidental effect of a 
luſus nature ? 

This is the ſubſtance of what has hitherto been advanced on 
the point. 

Foil SALT. See the article SALT. 

Foſſil Woop. See the article Woop. 

FOSTERLEAN *, anciently ſignified nuptial gifts: much the 
ſame with what we now call jointure. See JOINTURE. 

* The word 15 originally Saxon, and 8 ciborum exhihitio, 
that is, a ſtipend which the wife has for her maintenance. Po- 
flea ſciendum eft cui toiterlean pertineat, vadiet hoc Brigdunia, 
& plegient amici ſui. 

FOTUS, in medicine, the ſame as fomentation. See FoukEx- 
TATION, 

FOVEA Cordis, the pit of the heart, or rather ſtomach ; called 
alſo ſcrobiculus cordis. See ANTICARDIUM. 

FOUGADE *, or Foucassk, in the art of war; a little mine, 
in manner of a well, ſcarce exceeding ten foot in width, and 
twelve in depth; dug under ſome work, or poſt that is like 
to be loſt; and charged with barrels, or ſacks of gunpowder, 
covered with earth.---It is ſet on fire like other mines, with a 
ſauciſſe. See Mixk. 

Ihe word is i rench: M. Huet derives it from focata, of focus, 
fire. 

FOULE, in the ſea language, is uſed when a ſhip has been long 
untrimmed, ſo that graſs, weeds, perriwinkles, barnacles, or 
the like, {tick or grow to her ſides under water. In this ſtate, 
ſhe is laid to be foule. 

Again, a rope is ſaid to be foxle, when it is either tangled in it 
ſelf, or hindered by another, ſo that it canuot run, or be haled, 
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a ſhip is ſaid to make foule water, when being under fail 
comes into ſuch ſhoal, or low water, that thongh her » * 
not touch the ground, yet ſhe comes ſo near it, that hay 2 
tion of the water under her raiſes the mud from the — 
and ſo fouls the water, om, 

FOUNDATION, that part of a building which is under 
or, that mals of ſtone, c. which ſupports a duildin wh 
upon which the walls of the ſuperſtruQture are raiſed - 88 
the coffer, or bed, dug below the level of the ground. * — 
a building upon. See BUILDING. 3 
The foundation either takes up the whole area and 
the building, as when there are to be vaults, cellars or the 
like: or it is drawn in cuts, or trenches, as when only wa 
are to be raiſed. 6 
The foundation is properly ſo much of the maſonry, ay 
as high as the ſurface of the ground; and is always to be 
tioned to the load, or weight of the building it is to ber. 
Sometimes it is maſſive, and continued under the whole bol. 
ding; as in the antique arches, and aquæducts, and ſome 
phitheatres: more uſually it is only in ſpaces, or intervals; 6. 
ther to avoid expence, or becauſe the vacuities are at too 
a diſtance, in which latter cafe they make uſe ot inſulated pil 
jars, bound together by arches. 

That we may found our habitation firmly, ſays Sir H. Wonon 
we muſt firſt examine the bed of earth, upon which we ae 1, 
build; and then the under-cielings, or ſubſtruction, a5 (6+ 
ancients called it. For the former, we have the general pre- 
cept in Vitruvius, Sbſtruct:onis Fundationes fodiantur, f que. 
ant inveniri ad ſolidum & in ſolido : by which he recommeng; 
not only a diligent, but even jealous examination of wharthe 
ſoil will bear; adviſing us not to reſt upon any appearing ſol; 
dity, unleſs the whole mould through which we cut, hae 
likewiſe been ſolid. 

But how deep we ſhould go in this ſearch, he has no where de. 
termined, as perhaps depending more on diſcretion, thanregy- 
larity, according to the weight of the work: yet Palladio has 
ventured to reduce it toa rule; allowing for the cavaſione, i... 
hollowing or under-digging, a ſixth part of the height of the 
whole fabric, unleſs there be cellars under ground, in which 
caſe he would have it ſomewhat lower. Sir H. Wotton's 
Elem. of Architecture. 

The foundations of buildings are either natural, or artificid, 
Natural, as when we build on a rock, or a very ſolid earth; 
in which caſe we need not ſeek for any further ſtrengthening 
Artificial, where the ground is ſandy, or marſhy, or haue le- 
ly been dug.---In the former caſe, the architect mult adjuſt 
the depth of the foundation by the height, weight, 6. of the 
building: a ſixth part of the whole height is looked on as ame- 
dium: and as to thickneſs, double that of the width of the 
wall, is a good rule. 

Where the natural foundation may not be truſted, they either 
fortify the ground by pallifying it, 7. e. driving it fullof piles, 
(See PALLIFICATION:) Or elſe lay large wooden planks a 
the bottom of the trenches dug for the foundation. 

In ſome places they found the peers of bridges, and otherbuil 
dings near the water, on ſacks of wool, laid like matraſſes; 
which being well preſſed, and greaſy, will never give way,n0t 
rot in water, 

FOUNDATION, is alſo uſed figuratively for the eſtabliſhment of 
City, empire, or the like. | 
The Romans reckoned theit years from the foundation of Rome, 
ab urbe condita; which we ſometimes expreſs by ab L. C. 
Chronologers make 779 years from the paſſing out of Egg 
to the foundation of Rome. See EyochA. : 

FounDAT10N alſo denotes a donation, or legacy, either in mo- 
ney, or lands, for the maintenance and ſupport of ſome com. 
munity, hoſpital, ſchool, lecture, or other work of piety. der 
SCHOOL, HOSPITAL, COLLEGE, & c. ; 
Among the order of Auguſtins, there is a foundation for tit 
marrying of poor maids ; and another for the furniſhing 
truſſes to poor people who have ruptures, or hernias. 

FOUNDER, he who lays a foundation, or who found-ander, 
dows a church, ſchool, religious houſe, or other work 
charity and piety. See FOUNDATION. - 
The founders of churches may preſerve to themſelves ther 
of patronage, or preſentation to the living. See PATRONAGE 

FouNDER , is alſo an artiſt that melts, or caſts metals 2 
rious forms, for divers uſes; as guns, bells, ſtatues, bon 5 
types or printing characters; and other ſmall works, 35 can 
ſticks, buckles, c. al 

Ihe word in this ſenſe is formed of the French fondre, to mel 
or fuſe. lu the Roman law they are called ata 4 
From the different productions, or works of the pore : 
they are differently denominated, as founders of ſmall 55 2th 
Bell founders; Gun founders; Letter founders, 112 
Caſters, &c. What belongs to each. See under Fous 
RY. 

FounDER's furnace. See the article FURNACE. 

Moulds of FounpeRs. See the article MoULDs. 

FouNDER's Preſs. See the article PRESS. _ Jer 1 

FouNDER, in the ſea language.---A ſhip is ſaid to footing 
ſea, when by an extraordinary leak, or a great ſea ve. 
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in upon her, ſhe is fo filled with water, that ſhe cannot be 
XE. it; nor is able to ſwim under it, but tinks with the 
weight thereof. 


FounDERING, in the manage, a diſorder in horſes, whereof 


there are two kinds, viz. in the feet, and in the cheſt. 


FoUNDERING in the feet, ariſes from hard riding, ſore labour, 


great heats, ſudden colds, c. which inflame the blood, melt 
the greaſe, and make it deſcend downwards to the feet, and 
there ſettle ; which cauſes ſuch a numbneſs, and pricking in 
the hoof, that the horſe has no ſenſe or feeling thereof, being 
hardly able to ſtand ; or when he does, ſhaking and trembling, 
as if he had an ague. 
A horſe may likewiſe be foundered by wearing ſtreight ſhoes, 
and travelling upon hard ground, 
It may be known when he is fozndered on his forefect, and 
not his hindfeet, by his treading only on his hindfeet, and 
ſparing the other; or his going crouching and crippling on his 
buttocks. 
Sometimes, though rarely, he is foundered on his hindfeet, and 
not his fore; which is known by his ſeeming weak behind, 
and reſting as much as poſſible on the forefeet. 
The general methods of curing this diſtemper, are firſt by 
ing all the horſe's ſoles ſo thin that the quick may be ſeen ; 
then bleeding him well at every toe; ſtopping the vein with 
tallow and refin ; and having tacked hollow ſhoes on his feet, 
ſtopping them with bran, tar, and tallow, as boiling hot as 
may be; which is to be renewed once in two days, for a week 
together ; after which he is to have good exerciſe. 
Or, after he is pared thin, and let blood at the toes, his feet 
are to be (topped with cows dung, kitchen fee, tar, and ſoot 
boiled together, and poured boiling hot into them. 


FoUNDERING, in the cheſt or body, befals a horſe by eating too 


much provender ſuddenly, when too hot; as alſo by drinking 
too much upon travelling, when he is hot, and riding him 
after it. 

The effect of which, is, that his body is oppreſſed with il! 
humours, which take away his (ſtrength, and put him in ſuch 
condition, that he can neither go, nor bow his joints ; and 
being once laid, cannot riſe again, c. his legs ſwell; and 
ſoon after begin to peel: he has a dry cough, which makes his 
eyes water : his noſe runs with white phlegmatic matter, c. 


FOUNDERY, or FovuxDky, the art of melting and caſting 


all ſoits of metals; particularly braſs, iron, bell-metal, &c. 
See METAL, Fus1oN, c. 

The word is alſo uſed for a place, or work-houſe, furniſhed 
with furnaces, or forges for this purpoſe. See FURNACE. 


FouNDERY of ſmall works, or the manner of caſting in ſand.--- 


The (and uſed by the founders, in caſting of braſs, c. is yel- 
lowiſ:, pretty ſoft, and greaſy ; but after it has been uſed, be- 
comes quite black, by reaſon of the charcoal duſt uſed in the 
moulds. Every time they would uſe this ſand, they work and 
tew it ſeveral times over in a board about a foot ſquare, placed 
over a kind of trunk, or box, into which it may fall from off 
the board. This tewing is pertormed with a roller, or cy lin- 
der, about two foot long, and two inches in diameter; and a 
kind of knife, made of the blade of a ſword: with theſe two 
juſtruments they alternately roll and cut the ſand, and at length 
torn it down into the box underneath. 
Then, taking a wooden board, or table, of a length and 
breadth proportional to the quantity of things to be caſt ; 
round this they put a frame, or ledge, and thus make a ſort of 
mould. This mould they fill with the ſand before prepared, 
and a little moiſtened. Which done, they take wooden, or me- 
talline models, or patterns of the things intended to be caſt ; 
apply them on the mould, and preſs them down into the ſand, 
ſo as to leave their form indented. Along the middle of the 
mould is laid half a little cylinder of braſs, which is to bethe 
matter jet, or canal for running the metal; being ſo diſpoſed 
as to touch the ledge at one fide, and only to reach to the laſt 
pattern on the other. From this are placed ſeveral leſſer jets, 
or branches, reaching to each pattern, whereby the metal is 
conveyed through the whole frame. 
This firſt frame thus finiſhed, they turn it upſide down, to 
take out the patterns from the ſand: in order to which they 
firſt looſen them a little all round, with a ſmall cutting in- 
ſtrument, 
After the ſame manner they proceed to work the counter part, 
or other half of the mould, with the ſame patterns, in a 
frame exactly like the former, excepting that it has pins, 
which entring holes correſponding thereto in the other, make, 
that when the two are joined together, the two cavities of the 
2 fall. exactly on each other. 

he frame thus moulded, is carried to the founder, or melter, 
who after enlarging the principal jet, or canal of the counter 
part, with a kind of knife, and adding the croſs jets, or ca- 
nals to the ſeveral patterns in both, and ſprinkling them over 
with mill duſt, ſets them to dry in an oven. 
When both parts of the mould are ſufficiently dried, they join 
them together, by means of the pins; and to prevent their 

arting ,or ſlipping aſide. by the force of the metal, which is 
to come in flaming hot through a hole contrived at the maſter 
Jet, they lock them in a kind of preſs, either wich ſcrews; or, 
it the mould be too big, with wedges. 
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The moulds thus put in preſs, are ranged near the furnace, to 
be in readineſs, to receive the metal as it comes out of the 
crucible, See FURNACE. 


While the moulds are thus preparing, the metal is put in fu- 


fion in an earthen crucible, about ten inches high, and four in 
diameter. See CRUCIBLE. 

The furnace wherein the fuſion is made, is. much like the 
ſmith's forge; having like that, a chimney, to carry off the 
ſmoke; a pair of bellows, to blow up the fire; and a mai- 
ſive, or hearth, where the fire is made, and the crucible placed. 
It is the uſe of this maſſive, that chiefly diſtinguiſhes the fur- 
nace from the forge, See ForGE. | 

In the middle thereof is a ſquare cavity, ten or twelve inches 
wide, which goes to the very bottom. It is divided into two, 
by an iron grate: the upper partition ſerves to hold the cru- 
cible and the fewel; and the lower, to receive the aſhes. 
When the fewel, which is to be of dry wood, is pretty 
well lighted, they put the crucible full of metal in the mid- 
dle, and cover it with an earthen lid : and to increaſe the 
force of the fire, belides blowing it up with the bellows, 
they lay a tile over part of the aperture or cavity of the 
furnace, | 
The metal being brought to a fluor, they fill the crucible with 
pieces of braſs, beaten ju a mortar. To put them in, they 
make uſe of a kind of iron ladle, with a long ſhank at the 
end thereof, formed into a kind of hollow cylinder, out of 
which the piece is dropped. 

Nothing, now, remains, but for the founder to take the cru- 


Cible out of the fire, and carry it in a pair of iron tongs ' 


(whoſe feet are bent, the better to embrace the top of the cru- 
Cible to the mould: into which he pours it, through the hole 
anſwering to the maſter jet of each mould. 

Thus he goes ſucceſſively from one to another, till his cru- 
cible is emptied, or there is not matter enough left for ano- 
ther mould. 

Then, caſting cold water on the moulds, they take the frames 
out of the preſſes, and the caſt-works out of the ſind, which 
they work again for another caſting. Laſtly, they cut off the 
jets, or caſts, and ſel}, or deliver the work to thoſe who be- 
ſpoke it, without any further repairing. 


FouxpER of ſtatues, great guns, and bells.---The art of caſt- 


mg ſtatues in braſs, is very ancient; inſomuch that its origin 
was too remote and obſcure, even for the reſearch of Fliny 
an author admirably skilled at diſcovering the inventors of 
other arts. | 
All we can learn for certain, is, tFat it was practiſed in all its 
—— firſt among the Greeks, and afterwards among the 
omans: and that the number of ſtatues conſecrated to the 
= and hero's, ſurpaſled all belief. See STATUE. 
he ſingle cities of Athens, Delphos, Rhodes, Sc. had each 
three thouſand ſtatues ; and Marcus Scaurus, though only 
Acdile, adorned the Circus with no leſs than three thouſaud 
ſtatues of braſs, for the time of the Circenſian games. 
This taſte for ſtatues was carried to ſuch a pitch, that it be- 
came a proverb, that in Rome the people of braſs were not 
leſs numerous than the Roman people. 
Among us, the caſting of ſtatues was but little known, or 
practiſed before the ſeventeenth century. 
As to the caſting of guns, it is quite modern; and it were 


perhaps to be wiſhed, we were as ignorant of it as the an- 


cients.---All authors agree, that the firſt cannon were caſt in 
the fourteenth century ; though ſome fix the event to the 
year 1338; and others to 1380. See CANNON, ORDNANCE, 


c. 

The caſting of bells is of a middle ſtanding, between the other 
two.---The uſe of bells is certainly very ancient in the weſtern 
church; and the ſame were likewiſe uſed in the church of 
the eaſt. But at preſent F. Vanſleb aſſures us, in his ſecond 
account of Egypt, he had found but one bell in all the eaſtern 
church, and that in a monaſtery in the upper Egypt. See 
BELL. 

The matter of theſe large works is rarely any ſimple metal, 
but commonly a mixture of ſeveral, as braſs, bell-metal, c. 
We ſhall here give the proceſs in the foundery of each. 


Method of caſting ſtatues, or figures. There are three things 


chiefly required in caſting of ſtatues, buſts, baſſo-relievo's, vaſes, 
and other works of ſculpture; viz. the mould, wax, and ſhell 
or coat. | 
The inner mould, or core, (thus called from cœur, as being 
in the heart, or middle of the ſtatue) is a rade, lumpiſh figure, 
a little reſembling the ſtatue intended. It is raiſed on an iron 
grate, ſtrong enough to ſuſtain it, and is ſtrengthened within- 
fide by ſeveral bars, or ribs of iron. 
It may be made indifferently of two forts of matter, at the 
diſcretion of the workman, vi. potters clay mixed up with 
horſes dung and hair; or of plaiſter of Paris, mixed with fine 
brick-duſt. 
The uſe of the core in ſtatues is to leſſen the weight, and fave 
metal. In bells it takes up all the inſide, and prelerves the 
ſpace vacant where the clapper is hung. In great guns it 
forms the whole chace, from the mouth to the breech: and 
in mortars, the chace, and chamber. WER DI 
The wax is a repreſ;ration of the intended ſtatue in wax. If 
ic 
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it be a piece of ſculpture, the wax muſt be all of the ſculp- 

tor's own hand, who uſually faſhions it on the core itſelt. 

Though it may be wrought a-part in cavities moulded, or for- 

med on a model, and afterwards diſpoſed and arranged onthe 

ribs of iron over the grate, as before; filling the vacant ſpace 
in the middle with liquid plaiſter, and brick duſt ; by which 

means the iuner mould, or core is formed in proportion as the 
ſculptor carries on the wax. 

When the wax (which is to be the intended thickneſs of the 
metal) is finiſhed, they fit little waxen tubes perpendicularly 
to it, trom top to bottom; to ſerve both as jets for the con- 
veyance of the metal to all parts of the work, and as vent 
holes, to give paſſage to the air, which would otherwiſe oc- 
caſion great ditorder, when the hot metal came to encompaſs 
it. By the weight of the wax uſed herein, is that of the me- 
tal adjuſted; ten pounds of this laſt being uſed to one pound of 
the former. p 

'The work brought thus far, wants nothing but to be covered 
with its ſhell; which is a kind of coat, or cruſt laid over the 
wax; and which being of a ſoft matter, and even at firſt li- 
quid, eaſily takes and preſerves the impreſſion of every part 
thereof, which it afterward communicates to the metal, upon 
its — the place of the wax between the ſhell and the 
mould, 

The matter of*this outer mould, or ſhell, is varied according 
as different layers, or ſtrataare applied. The firſt is a compo- 
ſition of clay and old crucibles well ground, and fifted, and 
mixed up with water, to the conſiſtence of a colour fit for 
paiuting. Accordingly, they apply it with a pencil, laying it 
ſeven or eight times over; letting it dry betwixt whiles. For 
the ſecond impreſſion they add horſe's dung, and natural earth 
to the former compoſition. The third impreflion is only horſes 
dung and earth. Laſtly, the ſhell is finiſhed by laying on ſe- 


veral more impreſſions of this laſt matter made very thick with | 


the hand. ; 

The ſhell thus finiſhed is ſecured and ſtrengthened by ſeveral 
bands or girts of iron wound around it at half a foot's di- 
ſtance from one another, and faſtened at bottom to the grate 
under the ſtatue, and a-top to a circle of iron, where they all 
terminate. 

Here it muſt be obſeryed, that if the ſtatue be ſo big, that it 
would not be eaſy to remove the moulds when thus provided, 
jt muſt be wrought on the ſpot where it is to be caſt. * 
This is performed two ways: in the firſt, a ſquare hole is dug 
under ground, much bigger than the mould to be made there- 
in; and its inſides lined with walls of freeſtone or brick. At 
the bottom is made a hole of the ſame materials, with a kind 
of furnace, having its aperture outwards. In this is a fireto be 
lighted, to dry the mould, and afterwards melt the wax. O- 
ver this furnace is placed thegrate; and on this the mould, c. 
framed as above explained. Laſtly, at one of the edges of the 
ſquare pit is made another large furnace to melt the metal, as 
hereafter mentioned. 

In the other way, it is ſufficient to work the mould above 
ground ; but with the ſame precaution of a furnace, and 
grate underneath. When finiſhed, four walls are to be run 
up around it; and by the ſides thereof a maſſive made for a 
melting furnace.---For the reſt, the method is the ſame in 
both. 

The mould being finiſhed and incloſed between four walls, 
whether under ground, or above it ; a moderate fire is lighted 
in the furnace under it; and the hole covered with planks, 


that the wax may melt gently down, and run out at pipes con- 


trived for the purpoſe at the foot of the mould, which are af- 
terwards very exactly cloſed with earth, as ſoon as all the wax 
is carried off. 
This done, the hole is filled up with bricks thrown in at ran- 
dom, and the fire in the furnace augmented, till ſuch time as 
both the bricks and the mould become red hot ; which ordi- 
narily happens in twenty four hours, Then, the fire being 
extinguiſhed, and every thing cold again, they take out the 
bricks, and fill up their place with earth, moiſtened, and a lit- 
tle beaten, to the top of the mould in order to make it the 
more firm and ſteady. 
Things being in this condition, there remains nothing but to melt 
the metal, and run itintothe mould.---This is the office of the 
furnace above; which is made in manner of an oven, with three 
apertures; one to put in the wood, another for a. vent, and 
a third to run the metal out at. From this laſt aperture, which 
is kept very cloſe all the time the metal is in fuſion, a little 
tube or canal is lad, whereby the molten metal is convey- 
ed into a large earthen baſon over the mould, into the bot- 
tom of which all the big branches of the jets, or caſts, which 
2 ” carry the metal into all the parts of the mould, are in- 
erted. | 
It muſt be added, that theſe jets are all terminated, or ſtop- 
ped with a kind of plugs, which are kept cloſe, that upon 
opening the furnace, the braſs which guſhes ont like a tor- 
reut of fire, may not enter any of them, till the baſon be 
full enough of matter to run into them all at once : upon 
which occaſion they pull out the plugs, which are long iron 


| 
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_— of each * 120. 2008 of the furnace is 

with a long piece of iron, fitted at the end o 

a —_— Elied in an inſtant. N Pole; and 
he work is now finiſhed ; at leaſt ſo much a 

caſting; the reſt being the ſculptor's or emerge 

who, taking the figure out of the mould and earth, f neſs, 

compaſſed withat, ſaws off the jets wherewith it a; 22 

vered over, and repairs it with inſtruments proper to hi ö 

chiſſels, gravers, puncheons, c. at, as 

The manner of caſting bells.---What has been hitherto ew 
the caſting of ſtatues, holds, in proportion, of the caſtin Se 

bells: All that there is particular in theſe latter. ; 8 of 

lows: | » 18 as fol. 

Firſt, then, the metal is different ; there being no tin in the 

metal of ſtatues, but no leſs than a fifth part in that of bat 

Secondly, the dimenſions of the core, and the wax of bells 

eſpecially if it be a ring of ſeveral bells that is to be cag . 

not left to chance, or the caprice of the workman; but ary 

be meaſured on a kind of ſcale, or diapaſon, which gives — 
height, aperture, and thickneſs neceſſary for the ſeyeral tor 
required. See Diapason, ox 

It need not be added, that it is on the wax, that the ſeeral 

mouldings, and other ornaments and inſcriptions to he repre- 

ſented in relievo on the outſide of the bell, are formed. 

The clapper, or tongue, is not properly a part of thebell, but 

is furniſhed from other hands.---In Europe, it is uſually of iron 

with a large bunch at the extreme, and is ſuſpended in the mid. 

dle of the bell. In China it is only a huge wooden mallet 

ſtruck by force of arm againſt the bell: whence they can 
have but little of that conſonancy ſo much admired in ſome 
of our rings of bells. The Chineſe have an extraordinary 
way of increafing the ſound of their bells, viz. by leaving 

a hole under the cannon ; which our bell-founders wouldreck 

a defect 8 

The proportions of our bells differs very much from thoſe of 

the Chineſe. In ours, the modern proportions ate to make the 

diameter fifteen times the thickneſs of the brim, and, andtwelye 
times the height. 

Manner of caſting great guns, or pieces of artillery.---The ciſ:- 
ing of cannons, mortars, and other pieces of artillery, is per- 
formed like that of ſtatues and bells; eſpecially as to what te- 
gards the mould, wax, ſhell, furnaces, &c. 

As to the metal, it is ſomewhat different from both; as ha- 
ving a mixture of tin, which is not in that of ſtatues ; 2ndon- 
ly having half the quantity of tin that is in bells, i. e. at the 
rate of ten pound of tin; to an hundred of copper. A cannon 
is always ſhaped a little conical, being thickeſt of metal atthe 
breech, where the greateſt effort of the gunpowder is made, 
and diminiſhing thence to the muzzle : ſo that if the mouth be 
two inches thick of metal, the breech is ſix. 
Its length is meaſured in calibers, i. e. in diameters of the 
muzzle. Six inches at the muzzle require twenty calibers, ot 
ten feet in length: there is about 4 of an inch allowed play 
for the ball. 

Letter FOUNDERY, or the manner of caſting printing letters. 
The invention of printing letters we ſhall ſpeak of under tie 
articles PRINTING, and LETTER. 

Their difference, kind, c. has already been explained under 
the articles CHARACTER, c. 

The two things principally to be regarded in the caſting of le. 
ters, are the matter, and the matrices. 

The matter a is compound metal ; partly copper, and partly 
lead, mixed in a certain proportion, which every letter 
founder regulates at his own diſcretion, and to which he 
frequently adds a certain quantity of ſome other metal or m. 
neral, as his experience directs him, to render his compoſition 
the harder. a 

The moſt uſual proportion of the two metals, is 2 hundred 
pound of lead to twenty or twenty-five pound of braks 
Some (though not the belt founders) uſe iron, inſtead ofbra(s; 
in the proportion of a hundred pound of lead, to thin) dt 
thirty-five of iron. 6 
Theſe metals are melted ſeparately in large crucibles; . 
braſs, or iron with antimony, and the lead by itſelf. 
in fuſion they are mixed together: this fuſion, and mixture a 
the moſt laborious parts of the letter - founders art. A 
The matrices of the letters are pieces of copper, _— 
the impreſſion of the intended character has been cut, ot 
in creux, by means of punchions, £9. graven in relievo. 
MaTRICE, PUNCHEON, c. 1 
Each letter has its proper matrix; and there are particulae - 
for points, virgula's, figures, rules, head-pieces, and ot bod 
naments of printing: excepting the quadrats, which _ 
ly of lead, and not intended to leave any impreſſion, of 

without matrices, and only in moulds: and each * E. 

its punchion 2 of ſteel, or iron, well tempered. 

GRAVING in ſteel. | 

The 3 ſtruck, and touched up, or repaired, mort 

needful, are put each at the end of an iron mould. ure: 

between two thin pieces of board, two or —— 4 10 

the two upper angles being cut off, ſo as to compole 

gular hexagon. | The 


r «% §“T— . rr. 


rods, with a head at one end capable of filling the whole 
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The principal parts of theſe moulds, which, as already men- 


tioned, are hid between the {lips of wood; are, 19. Two ſteel 
plates, With each its ſcrew, to keep them faſt, at a diſtance 
from the boards. 29. I wo called long pieces. 30. A piece called 
the blank, which is what properly forms the body of the cha- 
racer, at the extremity whereof the matrice is put. 4®. A jet, 
or calt ; which is a ſort of little funnel, to receive and convey 
the melted matter to the matrice. 59. A regilter, ſerving to re- 
join the two parts of the mould, after they have been opened 
to take out the letter when caſt. 
On the outſide of the moulds are three other pieces, viz. the 
bow, at bottom; and two hooks a- top. The bow is a thick 
ſteel wire, two or three lines in diameter; and eight or ten 
inches long, bent in manner of a bow, or arch; whereof the 
lower piece of wood is as it were the chord, or ſttiug. One end 
is faſtencd to the board, and the other, which is left at liberty, 
ſerves, by its ſpring, or elaſticity, to preſs and retain the ma- 
trice of the character againſt the extremity of the blank, where 
the melted matter running in, makes the impreſſion. 
The hooks a-top of the mould are alſo of wire, about the 
ſame ſize with the bow, and about an inch and half long; 
being faſtened, one of them to one board, and the other to 
the other. Their uſe is, to open the mould, and to take out 
the character when caſt, ſo as the work man may not be in- 
commoded with the heat, | 
Every thing belonging to the mould being thus diſpoſed, they 
begin to prepare the matter,— Ihe furnace, whereon the baſon 
is placed for the metal to be melted in, is made of the ſame 
matter as crucibles. It is uſually eighteen or twenty inches 
high, and ten or twelve in diameter. An iron grate horizon- 
tally placed, divides it into two: the lower part ſerves to hold 
the athes, and is furniſhed with a hole to let in the air. The 
wood is put in the upper part, through an aperture made over 
the grate. An earthen pipe ſerves to carry off the ſmoak out at 
a window, near which the furnace is ordinarily placed. Laſt- 
Iv, a ſtone, or wooden ſtool ſerves to ſupport the furnace, and 
raiſe it to a proper height for the work man to work ſtanding. 
Over the furnace is placed the melting baſon, or copper. It 
is about nine inches in diameter, and takes up the whole aper- 
ture a-top; being even luted to it all round, with potters earth. 
Its matter is a kind of pot metal; and that it may be fit for 
melting both hard and ſoft metals, it is divided into two equal 
rts, by a perpendicular partition, | | 
Fo this baſon they melt only the matter already prepared; that 
is, the mixture or compoſition made in the crucibles above 
mentioned. A little iron ladle ſerves to skim off the ſcoriæ or 
impurities from the ſurface of the melted metal. Theſe ſco- 
riz are not all loſt, but ſerve to melt over again. 
Two workmen are uſually employed at each furnace. Each 
of them has his part of the baſon to empty; and they have a 
table or bench in common, where they lay the charaQers as 
faſt as they are caſt. | 
To run the metal into the mould, the founder holds it in his 
left band; and in his right a little iron ladle with a wooden 
handle, containing juſt enough for one letter. | 
Having now filled this ladle with liquid metal, he pours itinto 
the jet, or funnel, whoſe aperture is in the middle of the two 
hooks of the mould; and thruſting his hand briskly forward 
wherewith he holds'the mould, makes the metal run into the 
matrix of the character; which without ſuch motion might 
row cold before it arrived there. 
He then unbends the bow, opens the mould, and with one of 
the hooks takes out the character; and without loſs of time 
ſhuts it again, replaces the matrice, and caſts a new letter, It 
is incredible with what expcdition and addreſs all this is done, 
The letter being caſt, they view it, before they break off the 
jet; to ſee whether it be perfect; otherwiſe to throw it a- 
mong the refuſe of the fount. 3 
If it de found compleat, the jet or tail is broke off; the ſu- 
perfluous metal, occaſioned by the mould's not being exact iy 
cloſed, taken off with a knife; the long tailed letters, as f and 
ſ hollowed at bottom, to give room tor the maſſive of the 
other letters to be placed underneath. | 
With the ſame knite they ſcrape the letter, to ſmooth its two 
broadeſt ſides, or faces, and fit them to berubbed on the ſtone. 
They take care only to rub thoſe ſides; for fear of damaging 
a notch on one of the other ſides, which is to diſtinguiſh the 
ſides to the compoſitor when he ſets his forms. | 
The ſtone they grind them on, is a ſort of hard, coarſe-grained 
free-ſtone, placed horizontally ; before which the workman 
fits. To fave his fingers from the friction, he has a kind of 
finger-ſtalls, made of ſome old piece of leather; with which 
e covers the two fingers next the thumb: with theſe he works 
each fide of the letter back wards and forwards : to ſhift ſides, 
he makes uſe of the thumb, but without diſcontinuing the mo- 
tion; ſo that the by-ſtander would eaſily be deceived, and be 
ready to ſwear they had all the while rubbed on the ſame (ide. 
The letters thus ground, ate placed on the compoſitory, to be 
ſcraped and brought to the proper thickneſs on the two other 
ſides, viz. that of the notch, and its oppoſite. This they 
ſometimes call compoſition. 


2 7 is a wooden ruler, with a little ledge at bot- 
O T. 4. 
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tom, againſt which the letters are ranged, On the ſame inſtru« 
ment the quaurats, rules, borders, Ic. are adjuſted. 

When the letters are compoſed, they remain to be juſtitied, 
both as to thickneſs and height, In order to this, they uſe a 
little copper-plate, which is their level. 

The juſtification, as to thickneſs, is made on a piece of 
marble; and that for the height on an iron compoſitory. The 
Juſtification of the height, is guided by the mz of ſome body of 
characters already juſtified, | | 

Letters are aid to be of their juſt height, when the part of 
the | wary or level bears equally on the ſtandard placed on 
its toot, in the little compoſitory, and on the face of two let- 
ters newly caſt placed aſide of it to be juſtified, as to the thick- 
nels, the juſtification is performed by laying the ſtandard letter 
flat on the little marble, and two new letters a- ſide of it; and 
thus levelling the three, with the plate. 

All that remains, is to dreſs the letters, 5. 6. to cut the foot, 
or rather hollow it, and make that fort of groove which every 
letter has at bottom, preciſely oppoſite to the eye or upper part, 
or face of the letter, | 

In order to this, they turn a long line of them upſide down in 
the juſtificator, which is an inſtrument of poliſhed iron or ſteel, 
conſiſting of two long pieces joined together by ſcrews. Be- 
tween theſe two, they jncloſe as many letters as it will hold, 
all placed againſt cach other in the ſame ſituation, as when 
compoſed for books; excepting that the face in the former caſe 
is downwards, and the foot a-rop. When the juſtiticator is 
full of letters, they ſet it on the table of the cutter, berween 
two checks of wood; which preſſing it very tight, enable the 
workman to run his plane along the line of the letters thus 
inverted, 

This plane conſiſts of three parts; two of ſteel, and the third 
wood. Of the ſteel ones, that at bottom conſiſts of two 


moveable ſteel plates, which may be drawn cloſer, or ſet fur- 


ther off, at pleaſure, by means of two ſcrews. Within the 
interval between the two, they paſs the feet of the row of let- 
ters; and thus is the plane kept from deviating. 

The ſecond part of the plane, anſwering to the bit of ſteel in 
the common planes, conſiſts of two branches, and two ſcrews, 
which ſerve to raiſe or let down the ſteel, as the groove is to be 
cut deeper or ſhallower. The poſition of this piece of ſteel, 
which is four or five inches long, is almoſt perpendicular, 
The laſt part of the plane, which is wood, ſerves to join the 
other two. Its form is that of an arch: one end of it is faſten- 
ed to the poſterior extreme of the plates, and the other to the 
branches which carry the bit of ſteel: ſo that the three parts 
together make a kind of triangle, voided in the middle. 

The cutter is a ſteel inſtrument, with a wooden handle, in 
manner of a chiſlel ; ſerving to pare off the rough wire edge 
of the letters when they are dreſſed. 

The letters are now fit for the printer's uſe. See PRINTING. 
The perfection of letters thus caſt, c. conſiſts in their being 
all ſeverally ſquare and (trait on every fide; and all, general- 
ly of the ſame height, and evenly lined, without ſtooping one 
way or other; neither too big in the foot, nor the head; well 
grooved, ſo as the two extremes of the foot contain half the 


body of the letter; well ground, barbed, and ſcraped; with 
a ſenſible notch, c. 


FOUNT, or For, among printers, c. a ſet, or quantity of 


characters, or letters of each kiud ; caſt by the letter-founder, 
and ſorted. See LETTER. | 
We ſay, a founder has caſt a ſoun of pica, of engliſh, of 
arl, &'c. meaning, he has caſt a ſet of characters, of theſe 
inds. See Letter FOUNDERY, C5c. 
A compleat font does not only include the running letter; 
but alſo majuſcules, or large, and ſmall capitals, ſingle let- 
ters, double letters, points, comma's, lines, borders, head- 
ieces, tail- pieces, and numeral characters. 
he letter-tounders have a kind of litt, or tariff, whereby they 
regulate their founts. The occaſion thereof is, that ſome 
letters being in much more uſe, and oftner repeated than 
others, their cells, or caſes ſhould be better filled and ſtored 
than thoſe of the letters which do not return ſo frequently. 
Thus the o and i, for inſtance, are always in greater quantity 
than the 4 or 8. 
This difference will be beſt perceived from a proportionat 
compariſon of thoſe letters with themſelves, or ſome others. 
Suppoſe a fount of a hundred thouſand characters, which is a 
common foxxt ; here the « ſhould have five thouſand; the c 
three thouſand ; the e eleven thouſand ; the z fix thouſand ; the 


m three thouſand; the & only thirty: and the x, y, and z not 
many more. 


But this is only to be underſtood of the letters of the lowers 
caſe; thoſe of the upper having other proportions, which it 
would be here too long to inſiſt on. See LETTER, CHA- 
RACTER, Letter FOUNDERY. 


FOUNTAIN, Foxs, in philoſophy, a ſpring, or ſource of 


living water, rifing out of the ground. 


For the phænomena, theory, origin, &c. of ſprings or fun- 
tains, See SPRING. 


Among the ancients, the fountains, or ſources of rivers, were 
held ſacred, and even worſhipped as a kind of divinities. 
9 E Senees 
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Seneca obſerves ns much, in his forty-firſt epiſſle: and Cice- þ 


ro, I. iii. de Nat. Deer. c. 20. mentions, that the Roman 
prieſts and auguts uſed in their prayers and invocations to call 
on the names of the Tyber, and other rivers, brooks and 
ſprings above Rome. The feventh inteription in p. 94. ot 
Gruter has, FONTZI pivixo ET GEXIO NUMINLS FONTIHS. 
See FoNTINALIA, 

It was a point ot religion, not to diſturb or muddy the waters 
in waſhing or bathing. — Tacitus gives an inſtance hereof in 
Nero, Anza). I. 14.C. 22. And Struvius Antig. Rom. Syntag. 
. Þ. 107. 

Fouxramn, or artificial FouxT ain, in hydraulicks, a machine, 
or contiivance, whereby the water is violently ſpouted, or 
darted up; called alſo Jet 4 Eau. See JET Eau, F LULD, 
& c. 

Therearedivers kinds of artificial fonztains; ſome founded on 
the ſpriug, or elaſticity of the ait: and others on the preſſure or 
weight ot the water, Wc. 

The ftucture of each hereof, being pretty, and curious, and 
affording a good illuſtration of the doctrine of hydraulicks and 
pueumaticks, thall be here explained, > 
Conſtræuction of an artificial FOUNTAIN, playing by the ſpring or 
elaſlicity of the air. — A vellel, proper for a refervoir, as A B, 
Tab. tydraulicks, fig. 17. is provided of metal, glaſs, or the 
like; ending in aſmiall neck c, a-top. I hrongh this neck a 
tube is put, 2, traverſing the middle of the veſlel, till its low- 
er orifice, d, nearly, but not abſolutely, reach the bottom of 
the veſlel; the veſlel being firit half filled with water. The 
neck is ſo contrived, as that a ſyringe, or condenſing pipe 
may be ſcrewed upon the tube; by means whereof, a large 
quantity of air may be intruded through the tube into the wa- 
ter; out of which it will diſengage itſelt, and emerge into the 
vacant part of the vellel, and lic over the ſurface of the wa- 
ter, CD. 

Now, the water here contained, being thus preſſed by the air, 
which is e. gr. twiceas denſe as the external air; aud the ela- 
ſlic force ot air being equal to its gravitating force, the effect 
will be the tune as it the weight of the column of air over the 
ſutface of the water, were double that of the column preſſing 
in the tube; ſo that the water muſt, of neceſſity, ſpout up, 
through the tube, with a force equal to the exceſs of preſſure 
of the included, above that of the external air. See AlR. 
Conſtruction of an artificial FOUNTAIN, playing by the preſſire 
of the water.—Having the conveniency of a fund, or reſer- 
voir of water, in a place conſiderably higher than that where 
the fountain is to be (whether that fund have been placed 
there by nature; or whether it have been raiſed for the pur- 
pole, by a proper engine, as a pump, ſiphon, ſpiral ſcrew, or 
the like) from the reſervoir lay vertical tubes for the water to 
deſcend through; and to theſe vertical tubes, fit other horizon- 
tal ones, under ground, to carry the water to the place where 
the fountain is to play. Laſtly, from theſe horizontal 
tubes erect other vertical ones, by way of adjutages, jets, 
or ſpouts; their altitude being much leſs than that of the 
tubes whereby the water was carried to the horizontal 
ones, 

Then will the water, by the preſſure of the ſuperincumbent 
column, be ſpouted up at theſe jets ; and that to the height, 
or level of the water in the relervoir ; and this, howſoever 
any of the tubes be bent or incurvated. The demonſtration 
hereof, ſee under FLUu1Ds. 

Thus may water be ſpouted to any given height at pleaſure } 
the tubes may be ſo proportioned as to yield any given quan- 
tity of water, in a given time; or feveral tubes of the ſame 
fountain may be made to yield water in any given ratio: or, 
laſtly, different tubes may project the water to different alti- 
tudes. Rules, for all which, the reader will find among the 
laws of F Lu1DS. 

Theſe aerial, or aquatic fountain, may be applied in various 
manners; ſo as to exhibit various appearances: and from 
theſe alone, atiſe the greateſt part of our artificial water- 
works. | 

An inſtance or two, will not be diſagreeable, 

A FouxTain [pouting the water in various directiont.—Sup- 
poſe the vertical tube, or ſpout in which the water riſes, to 
be AB (Tab. Hydraulics, fig. 18.) into this, fit ſeveral other 
tubes; ſome horizontal, others oblique; ſome inclining, o- 
thers reclining, as OP, MN, FL, c. 

Then, as all water retains the direction of the aperture 
through which it is ſpouted: that, iſſuing through A, will 
riſe perpendicularly; and that through L, H, N, P, E, will 
deſeribe arches of different magnitudes, and tending different 
ways. 

Or thus: Suppoſe the vertical tube A B, fig. 19. through 
which the water riſes, to be ſtopped a-top, as in A; and in- 
ſtead of pipes, or jets, let it be only pertorated with little 
holes al! round, or only half, its ſurface. Then will the wa- 
ter ſpin forth in all directions through the little apertures, and 


to a diſtance proportional to the height of the fall of the wa- 


ger. 
And hence, if the tube A B be ſuppoſed the height of a 


Wan, and be furniſhed with an epiſtomium, or cock at C: | 
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upon opening the cock, the ſpectator * | 
_ will be covered whh a — dreaming of no ſuch 
t muſt be here obſerved, that the diame 
which the watcr is emitted, muſt bis Mr 
thot2of the tubes in which the water is brought: 4 22 chan 
dtance ot the air, and other impediments he ſelt the reli- 
jp F Lu, break the force of the water, » 'Peciied under 
I"O0UNTAIN playing by the drarght of th 7 
AB, tig. 20. a glais or meralline Phra. ven-. Suppoſe 
tube, C D, having a little orifice in C. and mol is fitted a 
to D, the bottom of the ſphere. If now the air be f molt 
of the tube C D, and the orificeC be immediate lucked out 
under cold water; the water will aſcend thtou 4 be merged 
to the ſphere. 61 the tube in- 
Thus proceeding, by repeated exſuctions. t; 
bove half full of water; and then e e be a2 
and blowing air into the tube; upon removing the =” 
water will ſpout forth. Sede mouth, the 
Or, if the ſphere be put in hot water; the air be: 
rarified, . the water ſpout as = ur being thereby 
This kind of fountain is called pila heron; , 
5 from the name of its inventor. 4 7 Or Hero's ball, 
i OUNTAIN, the ſtream whereof raiſes, a 
Provide a hollow braſs ball A, > * mb ball. 
that its weight may not be too great for the force of 5 plate, 
Let the tube BC, through which the water tiſes * ir ve 
perpendicular to the horizon. i de exactly 
TT hen, the ball being laid in the bottom of 
B; will be taken up in the ſtream, and Caſta v r balon 
—— height, as A; alternately vibrating, or playing ES 
OWN, 
Hence, as the figure of the ball contributes nothine : 
ciprocal riſe, and fall: any other body, gay "IS 
be ſubſtituted in lieu thereof; e. gr. a bird with ; 1 
ſtretched forth. * 
But, =_ _ 2 it is wy the bail, whe 
ſhould keep the ſame preciſe perpendicular. herein d. gn 
(ſince otherwiſe it would mils he ſtream, 3 * 
— v7 a fountain ſhould only be played in a place free 

A Foux rA which ſponts water in form of a 2 
tube wherein the water is to riſe, fit a e 
head, AB, fig. 22. made of a plate of metal "and pertorated 
a-top, with a great number of little holes. 
The water riſing with vehemence towards AB, will be there 
divided into innumerable little threads, and afterwards brok 
on diſperſed _ =o fineſt n 65 

A FOUNTAIN which ſpreads the water in firm of @ table. + 
To the tube AB, fig. 23. ſolder two ries 4 CR 
and D, almoſt touching each other; with a ſcrew E, to con- 
_ or Wy — 7 or chink at pleaſure. a 

thers chuſe to make a ſmooth, even cleft, in a ſpheri 
lenticular head, fitted upon thetube. Sper Le pede 
The water ſpouting through the chink, or cleft, will expand 
itſelf in manner of a cloth. 

FoUNTAINS wherein the water ſpouts ont of the figures of men 
and other animals. Since water may be derived or conveyed 
by tubes in any fituation, and always retains the direction of 
the aperture; all here required, is to incloſe tubes within the 
figures of men, or other animals, having their orifices inthoſs 

arts whence the water is to ſpeut forth, 
F rom the principles hitherto laid down, it will be very eafy 
to deduce whatever relates to the furniture of foxxtains, and 
the various forms water may be put into by their means: 
all depending on the magnitude, figure, and direction of tis 
adjutages, Or apertures. 

A FouNTAIN, which when it has done ſpoutiug, may be turned 
like an hour-glaſs. Providetwo veſſels, LM, and NO, 
fig. 24. to be ſo much the bigger as the fountain is to play the 
longer; and placed at ſo much the greater diſtance from 
each other, PN, as the water is deſired to ſpout the higher. 

Let B AC bea crooked tube, furniſhed in C with a cock: 

and F E D another bent tube, furniſhed with a cock in 

D. In I and K are to be other leſſer tubes, open at both 

ends, and reaching near to the bottoms of the veſſels N O, 

and LM: to which the tubes QR, and S T are likewiſe to 

reach. 

It, now, the veſſel LM be filled with water; it will deſcend 

through the tube B A, and upon opening the cock C, will ſpout 

up near to the height of K: and, after its fall again, will {ink 
through the little tube I, into the veſſel] NO, and expel the 

air through the tube Q G. At length, when all the Water 18 

emptied out of the veſſel LM; by turning the machine up- 

ſide down, the veſfel N O will be the reſervoir, and make the 

water ſpout up through the cock D. i + 

Hence if the veſſels L M, and N O contain juſt as yr : 
2ter as will be ſpouted up in an hour's time; We wor * 

a 8 clepſydra, or water clock, which may be þ oh 5 = 

or divided into quarters, minutes, c. as ſhewn unacr t 

ticle CLEPSYDRA. WE ondles 

A FOUNTAIN that begins to play upon the lighting of y elles, 

and ceaſes aithey go .. Provide two cylindrica 9 B 


n on the deſcent, 


0 


th? 
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A B, and C D, fig. 25. connect them by tubes, open at both | 


ends, K L, BF, Sc. fo that the air may deſcend out of the 

kigher, into the lower. To the tubes folder candleſticks, H, 

c. and to the hollow cover of the lower veſſel, C F, fit a 

I«tle tube, or jet F E, furniſhed with a cock G, and reach- 

ing almolt ro the bottom of the veſſels. In G let there bean 

aperture, Rk with a ſcrew, whereby water may bepour- 
into CD. | 

Jy upon lighting the candles H, Sc. the air in the con- 

tiguous tubes becoming rarified thereby; the water will begin 

to ſpout through EF. 

By the ſame contrivance may a ſtatue be made to ſhed tears 

upon the preſence of the tun, or the lighting of a candle, &c, 
All here required, being to Jay tubes from the cavity wherein 
the air is rarified, to ſome other cavities near the eyes, and full 
of water. ; . 

FouxTAain, with regard to architecture, is an aſſemblage of ma- 
ſonry, ſculptute, Tc either for the decoration, or conveniency 
of a city, garden, or the like. 

Fuuntains acquire various denominations, according to their 
form, and fituation ; as, 

Arched FOUNTAIN, that whoſe baſon and jet are placed perpen- 
dicularly under the arch. — Such are the bhu¹, uin, of the Co- 
lonnade, and the triumphal water-arch at Verſailles, 

Baſon FOUNTAIN, is that with only a ſimple baſon, of any fi- 
gure whatever; in the middle whereof is a jet, or ſpout, or 
perhaps a ſtatue; or even a group of figures. — As the fountain 
in the court of Buckingham houſe. 

Covered FOUNTAIN, 2 kind of pavilion, built of ſtone ; either 
inſulate; and ſquare; or round ; or multilateral; or backed: 
and that, either with a projecture, or indenture ; inclofing a 
reſervoir, and ſpouting, or darting forth the water thereof 
through one or more cocks ; in the middle of a ſtreet, ſquare, 
garden, court, or the like. Such is that in Lincolns-Inn new 

ſquare, London. ; 

Cup FOUNTAIN, is that which; beſides a baſon, has likewiſe a 
cup of one ſingle piece of ſtone, or marble, ſupported on a 
ſhaft, or pedeſtal, and receiving a jet, or ſpout riling out of 
the middle thereof, 

As the fountain in the court of the Vatican; the cup whereof 
is of granite, aud antique; being brought from the baths of 

. Titus at Rome. | 

Marine FounTAIN, that compoſed of aquatic figures, as ſea 
divinities, naiads, tritons, rivers, dolphins, and other fiſhes, 
and ſhells.— Such is the fountain of the palace Paleſtrina at 
Rome; where a ſhell ſupported by four dolphins, ſerves as a 
cup, and ſupports a triton, that ſpouts water out of his con- 

cha marina, | | 

Naval FounT AN, is that made in form of a veſſel. --- Such is 
that of the place d'Eſpagneat Paris, repreſenting a bark : That 
at 2 repreſenting a galley ; or that before the 
vineyard Mattei at Rome, reſeinbling a boat, 

Open FOUNTAIN, is any ſpouting fountain with a baſon, cup, 
and other ornaments; all open : as is frequentin our gardens, 
and the vineyards at Rome. . 

Pyramidal FOUNTAIN, that formed of ſeveral baſons, or cups, 
ranged in ſtories over each other, and diminiſhing all the way ; 
being ſupported by a hollow ſtem, or ſhatt.---As the fountain 
of Monte-Dragone at Frefcatii 
Orelſe ſupported by figures, fiſhes, or conſoles ; the water where- 
of in its fall makes nets in divers ſtories, and repreſents a kind of 
water-pyramid.-As that at the head of the caſcades at Verſailles. 

Ruſtic FounT ain, is that formed, or enriched with rock-work, 

| ſhell-work, petrifaQtions, Oc. 2 

Satyric FouNnTain, a kind of ruſtic fonntary, in manner of a 
grotto ; adorned with termini, maſcaroons, fauns, ſylvans, 
bacchantes, and other ſatyrical figures, ſerving for ornameats 
as well as jets d'eau. | 

Spouting FOUNTAIN, or je: d eau, is any fountain, whoſe water 
is darted forth impetuouſly through one, or more jets, or ad- 
jutages, and returns in form of rains, nets, folds, or the like. 

See JET dear. N 

Spring FounTain, a kind of plain ſpout, or ſtream of water, 
iſſuing out of a ſtone, or hole in a wall, without any decora- 
tion. Such is the fountain of Trevi at Rome. 

Statuary FOUNTAIN, that which being open and inſulated, oreven 
backed, is adorned with one or mare (ſtatues, by way of finiſh- 
ing, or crowning.--As the fountain of Latona at Verſailles ; 
and that of the ſhepherd at Caprarola. 

There are alſo ſtatues, which ſpout forth water at ſome of their 
parts; or at ſea ſhells, vaſes, urns, and other attributes of the ſea. 

Symbolical F OUNTAIN, that where the principal ornaments are the 
attributes, arms, or cognizances of the perſon who erected 
it. Such are the fountain of St, Peter in Montorio, reſembling 


a caſtle flanked with towers, and Donjons, reprelenting the 


arms of caſtile ; and ſome other fountaius at Rome; among 
which are the flower-de-lis, and the dove, the bearings of the 


family of pope Innocent X. F 
FouxTaiy EN, is a ſort of pen, contrived to contain a great 


quantity of ink, and let it flow by gentle degrees; fo as to ſupply | 


the writer a long time, withouta neceſſity of taking freſh ink. 


The fountain pen, reprefented 1. Miſcellauy, fig. F. con- 


fiſts of divers pieces F, G, H, of braſs, filver, Mc. vrhereof 
the middle piece F carries the pen, which is fcrewed into the 
inſide of a little pipe; which again is ſoldered to another pipe, 


of the ſame bignels, as the lid &; in which lid is ſoldered a 
male ſcrew, for ſcrewing onthe cover; as alſo for ſtopping a 


little hole at the place, and hindering the ink from paſſing 
through it. At the other end of the piece F is a little pipe, on 
the outſide whereof the top cover H may be ſcrewed. In the 
cover there goes a port-crajon, to be ſcrewed into the laſt men- 
tioned pipe, in order to ſtop the end of the pipe, into which the 
ink is to be poured by a funnel, 

To uſe the pen, the cover G mult betaken off, and the pena 
little ſhaken, to make the ink run more freely. 

FOUR. Cul de four. See the article CuL. 

FOURCHEE, or Fourcur, in heraldry.---A croſs foxrchee is 

that forked at the ends. See Cross. 
Upton rather repreſents it as anchored, the extremities turning 
in a circular manner to ſharp points; whereas the true crots 
fourchee, i. e. forked, has its forks compoſed ot ſtraight liues, 
and blunt ends. Vid. Tab. Herald. fig. 33. 

FOURCHER, an ancient law term, tignitying a putting off, 
prolonging, or delaying an action. a 
As by ſtammering we draw out our ſpeech, not delivering that 
we have to ſay, in ordinary time; ſo by fourching we prolong 
a ſuit, that might be ended in a ſhorter ſpace, 

In Stat, I Hm. 1. cap. 42. we have theſe words: © copar- 
** ceners and joint tenants ſhall no more foxrch, but only thall 
** have one eſſoin, Mc. and anno 6 Edv. I. cap. 10. it is uſed 
in the ſame ſenſe; “ the defendants ſhall be put to anſwer 
without forrching,” &c. In the Latin it is called furcare, 
and is uſed where a man and his wife do eſſoin ſeverally. Ca- 
deat vir & mulier implacitati, quod ſemper in eſſouio alterins 
alter compareat, quamdin furcate poſſiat ; & cam ultra non 
poſſint, concurrant coram eſſonio in ſuis locis: alter autem ca- 
rum tantum unum eſſonium de malo lecti habere poteſt. Heng- 
ham mag. cap. 9. 

FOURCHETTE. Fer de FOURCHETTE. See the article FEB. 

FOURTH, in muſick, one of the harmonic intervals, or con- 
cords, See CONCORD. 

The fourth, is the fourth in order of the concords. It conſiſts 
in the mixture of two ſounds, which are in the ratio of 4 to 2 ; 
i. e. of ſounds produced by chords, whoſe lengths are to each 
other as 4: 3. Sce CHORD, and INTERVAL. 

Ir is called fourth, becauſe containing four terms, or ſounds be- 
tween its extremes; and three degrees: or, as being the fourth 
in the order of the natural ſcale from the fundamental. See 
DEGREE. _ | 

The ancients call the fourth, Diateſſaron, and ſpeak of it as 
the firſt and prncyed of all concords ; and yet the moderns 
find it one of the moſt imperfect. Ir is ſo very barren, and 
jejune, that it affords nothing good, either by multiplication, 
or diviſion, 

The redundant FOURTH, is a diſcord compoſed of the ratio's of 

27 to 20; and of 4to 5. See DiscorD, 

Arches of the Fux point. See the article Axcu. 

FouRTH rate. See the article RATE. 

FOUTGELD, or FoorcELD. Sce FOOTGELD. 

F 1 * in its general ſenſe, is of equal import with bird. See 

IRD. 

Fowl, is in a more peculiar manner underſtood of poultry, or 
the larger ſort of birds both domeſtic and wild, either bred up, 
or hunted, for the table. 

Such are turkeys, geeſe, cocks, hens, and ducks, both wild and 
tame; pheaſauts, partridges, pidgeons, ſnipes, c. See Fow1ixG. 

Tame FowL, area neceſſary part of the ſtock of a country farm; 
and yield conſiderable ſervice and prophet by their eggs, brood, 
feathers, dung, &'c. 

They may be kept at a very eaſy expence near any highway 
ſide ; as being able to ſhift for themſelves the greateſt part of 
the year, by their feeding on inſects, worms, ſnails, gleaning, 
or almoſt any thing eatable. | 

The oldeſt hensare always the beſt for ſitting ; and the young- 
eſt for lay ing; but no ſart will be good for either, it kept too 


at. 
The beſt age to ſet a hen for chickens, is from two years old 
to five; and the moſt proper month to ſet them in, is Febru- 
ary ; though it may be done to good purpoſe any time between 
that and Michaelmas. One cock will ſerve ten hens: a hen lits 
twenty days, whereas geeſe, ducks, turkeys, fit thirty. 

Buck wheat, or French wheat, or hempleed, it is ſaid, make 
them lay fatter than any other food; and the ſame buck wheat, 
either whole, or ground, and made into a paſte, fats them a- 
pace; though the common food tor that purpoſe is barley- 
meal, or wheat-flower, ſoaked in milk, or water, made into 
a paſte, and crammed down their throats twice a day, till they 
will hold no more. A gooſe will ſcarce tit on any but her 


own eggs: a hen indifferently on all. 

The lighteſt coloured geeſe are the beſt ; and thoſe that begin 
to lay the ſooneſt; as they have a chance of hatching twice in 
one year. They begin to lay in the ſpring; and lay twelve 
or fixreen eggs. Green geeſe are begun to be fattened at a 
month old; and will be fat in a month more, Old geele are 


chiefly 
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ehiefly fattened at fix months old, in, or after the harveſt, 1 


A wild yoole, it red tooted, is old, and hairy; but if white 
footed, and not hairy, ſhe is voung. 
Wen the eggs are let under a hen, or other Foul, it is neceſ- 
fary to mark the upper ſides thereof; and when ſhe goes to 
feed, to note whether ſhe minds to turn them upſide down, 
or not; that, if ſh» neglect that office, it may be done for 
her. See EGG, FEATUER, Sc. 
FOWLING, the act, or art of catching birds with, nets, 
bicdſme, decoys, and other devices; as alſo of breeding up 
the fame. See Fowr, BIRDLIME, and BAT-FOWLING. 
Fow LIXG is alſb uicd for the purſuing, and taking of birds 
with hawks, falcons, aud other birds of prey; more properly 
called Falcoury, See FALCONRY. 
Fowlixs-PIk CE, a portable fice-arm for the ſhooting of birds. 
See Fit E-Arm. 
Of Fowling-Picces, thoſe are reputed the beſt, which have 
the longelt barrel, v/z. from F; foot, to 6; with an indiffe- 
rent bore, under the harquebaſs ; though for different occa- 
tions they ſhould be of different forts, and ſizes. But in all, 
it is ellential the barrel be well poliſhed and ſmooth within; 
and the bore all of a bigneſs, trom one end to another; which 
may be proved by thruſting in a piece of wood, cut exactly 
to the bote of the muzzle, down to the touch-hole. 
FOX Hmnntiny, fee the article FD HUNTING. 
FRACTION, in arithmetic, a part, or diviſion of an unite, 
or integer: or, a number which ſtands to an unite in the te- 
lation of a part to its whole. 
The word literally imports a broken number. See NUMBER. 
Fractiont are uſually divided into decimal, ſexageſimal, and 
vulgar. 
For decimal, and ſexageſimal Fradtions, fee DECIMAL, and 
SEXAGESIMAL Fradions. 
Vulgar FRACTIONS, called alſo fimply Fradions, are always 
expreſſed by two numbers, the over wrote of the other, with 
2 line between them. 
The lower, called the denominator of the Fraction, denotes the 
unite, or whole, that is divided into parts; and the upper, 
called the numerator of the Fraction, expreſſes the parts given 
in the preſent caſe. See NUMERAToOR, and DENOMINA- 
TOR. 
Thus, two third parts of a line, or other thing, are wrote 3; 
Where the denominator 3 ſhews, that the whole line is ſup- 
poſed to be divided into three equal parts; and the numerator 
2 indicates or afſigns two of ſuch parts. 
Again, twenty-nine ſixtieths is wrote 73 ; where the nume- 
rator 29 expreſles 29 parts of an integer divided into 60; and 
the denominator 60 gives the denomination to theſe parts, 
which are called ſxtiet ht. 
The real defign of adding the denominator, is to ſhew what 
aliquot part the broken number has in common with unity. 
See Dr NOMINATOR, c. 
In all Factions, as the numerator is to the denominator; ſo 
is the Fraction itſelf, to the whole whereof it is a Faction. 
Thus, ſuppoſing à of a pound equal to 154. it is evident, that 
4: : 15: 20. Whence it follows 19 That there may 
be intinite Factions of the ſame value, one with another; in- 
aſmuch as there may be infinite numbers found, which ſhall 
have the ratio of 3: 4. See RATIO. 
Fradions are either proper, or iinproper. 
Proper FRACTION is that where the numerator is leſs than the 
denominator ; and confequently the fraction lefs than the 
whole, or integer; as 35. Sce PROPER. 
Improper FRACTION is, where the denominator is either equal 
to, or bigger than the denominator; and, of courſe the 
fraction equal to, or greater than the whole, or integer, as 
25- or 24; or 22, See [MPROPER. 
Fradtions, again, are either /tmple or compound. 
Simple FRACTIONS are ſuch, as conſiſt of only one numerator, 
and one denominator; as , or +++, He. 
Compound FRACTIONS, called alſo fractions of fradtions, are 
ſuch as conſiſt of ſeveral numerators, and denominators; as 
4 of 44 of ;; of 1, Tc. 
Of fractions, thoſe are equal to each other, whoſe numera-. 
tors have the ſame ratio to their denominators.------T hoſe are 
greater, whoſe numerators have a greater ratio; and thoſe leis, 
which have leſs: thus, 4 =$=1$= DA. But 21 is grea- 
ter than ; and + leſs than 4?. 
Hence, if both the numerator, and denominator of a Frac- 
tion, as +, be multiplied, or divided by the ſame number, 2; 
the facta in the former caſe, I, and the quotients in the lat- 
ter, 3, will conſtitute fractions, equal to the firſt fraction given. 
The arithmetic of fractions conſiſts in the reduction, addition 
ſubtraction, and multiplication thereof. : 
Reduction of FRAcTIONS.— 19. To reduce a given whole num- 
ber into a Fraftion of any given denominator, —Multiply the 
given integer, by the given denominator : the fatum will be 
_ * Thus we ſhall find 3-4; and 5=32; and 


- 


If no denominator be given, the number is reduced to a frac- | 


tion, by writing 1 underneath it, as a denominator. Thus 2 


4 35 
SS 
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29. To reduce a given Fraction to 271 lor ; 

find a fraction, equivalent to a given fats, eh ph, 

ſed in leſs numbers---divide both the numerator 20 - by Prefe 
minator 45 by ſome one number, that will divide aa deng. 

without any remainder, as here by 4. The quotes, , 

12 make a new fraction, 35, equal to 22, Ms 5 and 

2 it the diviſion be performed with the greataſt num 
_ 8 div ide them both; the fraction is reduced to its loweſt 
To find the greateſt common diviſor of two quantities. 
the greater by the leſs: then divide the diviſor of the divi 
by the remainder thereof: again, divide the diviſor of viſlon 
cond diviſion by the remainder of the ſecond; and ſo wn 
there remain nothing. The laſt diviſor is the greateſt — — 
meaſure of the given numbers. See MEASURR. a, 
If it happen * unity is the only common meaſure of t 
numerator and denominator; then is th on | 
of K reduced any lower. 1 evo OY 
30. To reduce two, or more Fractions 2 the ſu i 
tion; i. e. to find fractions equal to the 3 * 
the {me denominators---If only two fradtions be given ay 
tiply the r and denominator of each. by Muy nat 
miuator of the other; the products giv | | 
— > p given are the new fradions 
Thus 3 and + make 44 and 43. If more than two be 
given, multiply both the numerator and denominator of each 
into the product of the denominators of the reſt, Th 
7. 4. 111. 3. 32. ber 
4*. To find the value of a Fraction in the known 
integer. Suppoſe, e. gr. it were required to know what is 
23 of a pound; multiply the numerator 9 by 20, the num. 
ver of known parts in a pound, and divide the product dy the 
denominator 16. the quotient gives 11s. Then multiply the 
remainder 4, by 12, the number of known parts in the next 
inferior denomination ; and dividing the product by 16, 3 
before, the quotient is 3 4. So that ?? of a pound = 11: 3/4 
59. Zo reduce a miæed number, as 4. into an improper fraction 
of the ſame value, Multiply the integer, 4 by 12, the de- 
nominator of the fraction; and to the product 43 add the 
numerator; the ſum 59 ſet over the former denominator 
32, conſtitutes the fraction required, : 
69. To reduce an improper fraction into its equivalent mix:4 
number. Suppoſe the given fraction 52 ; divide the numerator 
by the denominator ; the quotient 44+ is the number ſought, 
70. To reduce a compound fraQtion into a ſimple one. Mali. 
ply all the numerators into each other for a new numerator: 
and all the denominators for a new denominator. Thus! of 
4 of 4 reduced, will be 41. 

Addition of vulgar FRACTIONS.-=»--19. If the given frafions 
have different denominators, reduce themto the ſame, Then, 
add the — — and under the ſum wiite the 
common denominator. hus, e. gr. rtl 
And r T tee 
29. if compound fractions are given to be added; they muſt 
firſt be reduced to ſimple ones: and if the fractions be of dit- 
ferent denominations, as 8 of a pound, and + of a ſhilling, 
they muſt firſt be reduced to fractions of the ſame denomins- 
tion of pounds. 
3®. Ts add mixed numbers: the integers are firſt to be added; 
then the fractional parts; and if their ſum be a proper fraclin, 
only annex it to the ſum of the integers. If it be an impro- 
per fraction, reduce it to a mixed number, adding the integral 
part thereof to the ſum of the integers, and the fractional put 
after it. Thus, 54+4i=10%. 

Suvtradtion of FRACTIONS,-----19, If they have the ſame com- 
mon denominator, ſubtract the leſſer numerator from the 
greater, and ſet the remainder over the common denominator. 
----T hus from +2 take 23, and there remains ++. 

2%. If they have not a common denominator, they muſt be te- 
duced to fradiows of the ſame value, having a common deno- 
minator, and then as in the firſt rule. Thus, $—j=i;= 


Divide 


parts of ite 


IT 4=77+ 

3*. To ſubtract a whole number from a mixed number; of we 
mixed number from another .----Reduce the whole, or mit 
numbers to improper frackions, and then proceed as in the fit 
and ſecond rule. 

Multiplication of FRACTIONS.— 1. If the fraction: propoſed 
be both ſimple, multiply the numerators one by another for a 
new numerator, and the denominators for a new denomina- 
tor Thus + into 4 produces 45. | 
29, If one of them be mixed, or whole number, it mult be 
reduced to an improper fraction; and then proceed as in the 
laſt rule.----Thus + into 52, gives 14; and ; into 788. 
In multiplication of fractions, obſerve that the product is les 
in value, than either the multiplicand, or multiplicator; be- 
cauſe in all multiplications, as unity is to the multiplicator, 
ſo is the muiltiplicand, to the product: or, as unity, 15 to e 
ther factor, ſo is the other factor, to the product. But unity 
is bigger than either factor, if the fractions be proper; al 
therefore either of them mult be greater than the N 
Thus in whole numbers, if 5 be multiplied bk 8 2 

* 15 8: % ornr:b:: 55:40 faden, 
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Factions allo, as 1: : : 
But 1 is greater than either 4 or : 
mult be bigger than 7+. 
Diviſion of FRACTIONS.---19, If the fractions propoſed be both 
ſimple, multiply the denominator of the diviſor, by the nume- 
rator of the dividend, the product is the numerator ot the 
aotient. Then multiply the numerator of the diviſor, by the 
enominator of the dividend, the product is the denominator 
of the quotient.— Thus 4) 4 (75. 
29. If either dividend, diviſor, or both, be whole or mixed 
numbers, reduce them to improper fractions: and if they be 
compound fractions, reduce them to ſimple ones; and proceed 
as in the firſt rule. 
In diviſion of fractions, obſerve that the quotient is always 
reater than the dividend, becauſe in all diviſion, as the divi- 
Or is to unity, ſo is the dividend, to the quotient ; as if 3 
divide 12, it will be, as 3: 1:: 12:4. Now z is greater 
than 1; wherefore 12 mult be greater than 4: but in fraction, 
as4:1::4: 33; where, 3 is leſs than 1; wherefore 4 muſt 
alſo be leſs than 25. 
FRACTIONS' in ſpecies, or algebraic quaniities.---19, To reduce 
Fractions in ſpecies to their leaſt terms. The numerators and 
denominators are to be divided by the greateſt common diviſor 
as in numbers. 


wherefore either of them 
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> er 7 


aac 14 
1 Thus the fraction _ is reduced to a more ſimple one —— 
g | i 


20 
by dividing both aac, and bc by c: and — is reduced to a 
7 


Ks eto 


7 
more ſimple one — by dividing both 203 and 667 by 29 ; 


23 
203 a4. 744 
and is reduced to — by dividing by 296. And fo 
6676bc 236 


6a'—gacc 244—Jcee 

— becomes — by dividing by 3 2. And 

Gaa+3ac 2a+c 

a —aab+abbeeb? aa+bb 

— — becomes ———— by dividing by 2—6. 
424—4 6 4 


29. To reduce Fractions in ſpecies to a common denominator.--- 
'The terms of each are to be multiplied by the denominator of 
the other, a c 4 

Thus, having 7 and mw multiply the terms of one 7 by 


c 
d, and alſo the terms of the other 71 by 5, and they will be- 


ad be 
come 1 and 77 whereof the common denominator is 5 d. 
ab a ab ac ab 
And thus à and —, or — and — become — and —. 
c I c c c 
But where the denominators have a common diviſor is ſuffici- 
ent to multiply them alternately by the quotients 
a 3 


a ? 42 4 
Thus the fraction — and — are reduced to theſe — and 
be bd bed 


a c 

—_ by multiplying alternately by the quotients c and d, a- 
c 

riſing by the diviſion of the denominators by the common di- 

viſor 5. 

Addition and ſubtraction of Fradtions in ſpecies.--+-T he pro- 

ceſs is in all reſpects the ſame in ſpecies, as in numbers. E. gr. 


| a Cc | 
Suppoſeit be required to add the fraction: 7 and 7 Theſe, 


. „ 4 * _ EN ** * * 


ad be 
| I when reduced to the ſame denomination, will be 2 and * 
| I 


ad+bc 
conſequently their ſam is 7 


a Cc 
So, if the fraction — were to be ſubtracted from 7 having 
b 


ad be 
reduced them, they will be — and * as before. Their dif- 
1 


b ca d 
ference, therefore, is ——, | 
bd 
Multiplication and diviſion of Fraftions in ſpecies.— Here too, 
the proceſs is pefectly the ſame as in vulgar arithmetic. Thus, 


n+ w* 


P_x 7T' 


— and —: the product will be, —, 
b 4 „ 
Vo. I. 


* 


1: H:; rs: 1: 4:41. 


E. gr. ſuppoiè the factors, or fractious to be multiplied, 
I c ac 


, ac 4 
Or, ſuppoſe the fractions required to be divided, — and — ; 
bd b 


HE „. c 
the quotient will be. 


56 14838: - + of 


a Cc 
Hence, as a=-=: the product of à into 75 that is, of an in- 
I 
c a ac 
tegral quantity into a fraction, — x — = —, 
4 


| I 
pears, that the numerator of the fraction is to be multiplied 
by the integer. 


Whence it'ap- 


5 | 
Hence alſo the quotient of 7 by a, that is, of the broken 


n 
quantity, divided by the whole one, — x — = —., 

4 a ad 
Beſides the common notion of a fraction, there is another ne- 
ceſſary to be underſtood. Thus, 
Suppoſe 4 of 205. or a pound ſterling, were the frackion: 
this fraction inſtead of three quarters of one pound, may be 
conſidered as a fourth part of three pounds; that is, by 
taking as many of the integers, as the numerator expreſles 
(viz. 3.) and dividing them by 4, the denominator ; for then 
the quotient of the ſame value will ariſe; for 4) 605. (155. 
This ſhews the reaſon of that manner of expreſſion uled 


a 
by geometers and algebraiſts, who read —, thus, @ divided 
b 


by 5. 

Logarithm of a FRACTION. See LOGARITHM. 

Summing of infinite FRACTIONS. See CALCULUS, and FLux- 
1oxs. 

FRACTURE, in medicine and chirurgery, a breach, ot 


yu it is cruſhed or broken, by ſome external cauſe. See 

ONE. | 
In fractures, the bone is either broken breadth-wiſe, that is 
tranſverſely ; or length-wile, which laſt is properly called a 

fiſſure. See FISSURE, 
Tranſverſe fractures are more eaſy to diſcover, but more dif- 
ficult to cure than longitudinal ones. A fracture in the 
middle of a bone is leſs dangerous than towards the articula- 
tion. When the fracture is attended with a wound, contu- 
ſion, Ic. or when the bone is ſhattered into ſeveral pieces, 
it is highly dangerous. A fracture of the femur in adults 
is rarely, if ever curcd ; but there ſtill remains a lameneſs. 
Fractures of the leſſer bones are uſually cured in ſeven or four- 
teen days; thoſe of the greater, in twenty or forty days. 
In the cure of fractures, the chirurgeon has two things to 
attend to: firſt to reſtore the fractured bone into its natural 
ſituation ; and to keep it tight with ferulæ, or ſplinters, and 
bandages: in which caſe nature takes on herſelf the office of 
healing and conglutinating it, by forming a callus thereon. 
See CALLUS. 
If there be an inflammation, it muſt be cured before any thing 
be attempted about the fracture. If the bone happen to be 
broke again, it never breaks in the callus, but at a diſtance 
from ir. After ſetting, or replacing the fractured bone, bleed- 
ing is required, to prevent any lodgment of blood on the part 
aggrieved, by the violence upon the fibres. N 
A fracture of the cranium is uſually certain death, without 
trepanning. See TREPANNING. | 

Capillary FRACTURE. See the article CAPILLATION. 

FRAN UM, or FxExuMm, Bridle, in anatomy, a name given 
to divers ligaments, from their office in retaining, and curbing 
rhe motions of the parts they are fitted to. 

FR NUM Linguæ, or bridle of the tongue, is a membranous 
ligament, which ties the tongue to the os hyoides, larynx, 
fauces, and lower part of the mouth. See TonGue. 

In ſome ſubjects, the frænum runs the whole length of the 
tongue, to the very tip: in which caſes, if it were not cut, it 
would take away all poſſibility of ſpeech. 

FRENUM of the Penis, is a ſlender ligament, whereby the præ- 

uce is tied to the lower part of the glans. See PENIS. 
New varies in the make of this part ; it being ſo ſhort in 
ſome, that unleſs divided, it would not admit of perfect erec- 
tion. See ERECTION. 
There is alſo a kind of little frænum, faſtened to the lower 
part of the clitoris. See CLITOR1S. 

FRAIGHT “, or FrE1Gnr, in navigation and commerce, the 
hire of a ſhip, or of a part of it ; for the conveyance and 
carriage of goods, from one part or place to another : or the 
ſum agreed on between the owner and the merchant, for the 
hire, and uſe of a veſſel, See CHAR TER-PARTY. 

* The word is formed of the French fret, ſignifying the ſame 
thing; and fret, of fretum, an arm of the ſea: though others 
chule 9 it from the German Hyacht, or the Flemiſh, 
wracht, ſignifying carriage. | 
nor res orig * 


rupture of a bone: or, a ſolution of continuity in a bone, 
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| That if the maſter be obliged to refit his veſſel during the | 


FRAIGHT is alſo uſed for the burthen, or lading of a ſhip; or 
FRA1IGHT is alſo a duty of fifty ſols per tun, paid to the 


FRAIL, a basket of ruſhes, or the like matter, wherein to pack 
FrAiL alſo denotes a certain quantity of raiſins, about ſeventy- 
FRAISE, in fortification, a kind of defence, conſiſting of 


FRA 


The fraight of a veſſel is uſually agreed on either at the rate | 
of ſo much tor the voyage, by the month, or per tun. 
Fraighting, or letting out of veſſels on fraight, or hire, is one 
of the principal articles in the trade of the Hollanders : they 
are the carriers of all the nations of Europe, and their pur- 
veyors ; notwithſtanding that their country produces nothing 
at all, and that they are forced to have every thing neceſlary 
for the building of a veſlel from other countries. 4 
The principal laws and rules relating to fraighting are: that if 
a whole veſſel be hired, and the merchant, or perſon who hires | 
it, do not give it its full load, or burthen ; the maſter of the 
veſſel cannot without his conſent take in any other goods, 
without accounting to him for fraighr. : 
That, though the merchant do not load the full quantity of 
goods agreed on in the charter party ; yet he ſhall pay the 
_ fraight ; and if he load more, he ſhall pay tor the 
excels. 

That, the maſter may ſet a-ſhore ſuch goods as he finds in his 
veſſel, which were not notified to him; or take them at a; 
higher rate, than was agreed on for the reſt. 3 
That, if a ſhip be ſtopped or detained in its courſe, either 
through the malter's, or the merchant's default; the delinquent 
ſhall be accountable to the other. 


voyage, the merchant ſhall wait; or elſe pay the whole | 
fraight ; if the veſſel couid not be refitted, the maſter is o- 
bliged to hire another immediately; otherwiſe only to be paid 
his fraight in proportion to the part of the voyage perform- 
ed; though, in caſe the merchant prove that the veſlel at the 
time it ſet ſail, was not capable of the voyage, the maſter 
mult loſe his fraigbt, and account for damages to the mer- 
chant. 
That fraight ſhall be paid for merchandizes which the maſter 
was obliged to (ell for victuals, or refitting, or other neceſlary 
occafions ; paying for the goods at the rate the reſt were ſold 
at, where they were landed. 
That in caſe of a prohibition of commerce with the country 
whither the veſſel is bound, fo that it is obliged to be brought 
back again; the maſter ſhall only be paid fraight for going. 
And if. ſhip be ſtopped or detained in its voyage, by an em- 
bargo by order of the prince, there ſhall neither be any 
fraigbt paid for the time of the detention, in caſe it be hired 
per month: nor ſhall the fraight be increaſed, if hired for the | 
voyage; but the pay, and the victuals of the ſailors during the 
detention, ſhall be deemed average. | 
That the maſter ſhall take no fraigbt for any goods loſt by 
ſhipwreck, plundered by pyrates, or taken by the enemy; un- 
leſs the ſhip and goods be redeemed; in which caſe he ſhall be 
paid his fraight to the place where he was taken; upon con- 
tributing to the redemption. | 
That the maſter ſhall be paid his fraight for the goods ſaved. 
from ſhipwreck ; and in caſe he cannot get a veſſel to carry 
them unto the place where they were bound, that he ſhall be 
* in proportion to the part of the voyage already gone. 

hat the maſter may not detain any merchandize in his veſſel, 
in default of payment of fraight; though he may order them 
to be ſeized any time, or any where afterwards. I hat if mer- 
chandizes in casks, as wines, oils, c. have fo run out in 
carriage, that the veſſels are left empty; or almoſt empty; the 
merchant may relinquiſh them, and the maſter be obliged to 
take them for their fraigbt; though this does not hold of any 
— goods damaged, or diminiſhed of themſelves, or through 
accidents. 


the cargo of goods, c. ſhe has on board. See BUR THEN. 


crown of France by the captains and maſters of all foreign 
veſſels at their entrance and coming out of the ports and 
havens of that kingdom. And note, that all veſlels not built 
in France, however they may belong to the ſubjects of France, 
are reputed foreigners, and ſubje& to this impoſt ; unleſs it 
be made appear, that two thirds of the ſhip's crew are 
French. 

By the 11th article of the treaty of commerce concluded at 
Utrecht between England and France, this duty of 50 ſols 
per tun was to have been remitted the Engliſh ; andatthe ſame 
time the duty of x 5. ſterling to have been ſuppreſſed in favour 
of the French : but the execution of that article, as well as 
the tariff ſettled between the two nations, has been ſuſpended. 
The Dutch however and the Hans towns are exempted from 
the duty of fret. 


up figs, raiſins, c. 
five pounds. 


pointed (takes, driven parallel to the horizon, into theretrench- 
ments of a camp, a half moon, or the like; to fend off and 
preyent any approach, or ſcalade. 

Fraiſes differ from paliſades chiefly in this, that the latter 
ſtand perpendicular to the horizon: and the former jet out 
parallel to the horizon, at leaſt nearly ſo; being ufually made 
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a little ſtoping, or with the points hanging down. gee 
SADE., Pats 
Fraiſes are chiefly uſed in retrenchments, and 
. of earth : —— * are found under 0 
rapet of a tampart; ſerving in of the cord 
in fone — 25 wy ® done ute 
He — 1 the weak places of his camp with fra ry 
lifades.---All the outworks of the place w 

a faded. ie were faſel wipe 
RAISING of à battalion, is the lining it all aro a 
in caſe of being charged by a body of horſe, d Pikes; 

FRAME, in joinery, Ec. a kind of caſe, wherein a thins : 
or incloſed, or even ſupported; as a window frame 17 ' ſet, 
a picture, of a table, c. See WixDow, ro. "x of 

FRAME, is alſo a machine, uſed in divers arts. . 
frame is more uſually called chaſe. See CHASE. * 
The founder's frame is a kind of ledge, inclofing a 
which being filled with ſand, ſerves as a mould to caſ i; 
work in. See FounDExry, and Mov. ei 

FRAME is more particularly uſed for a ſort of loom, 
artizans ſtretch their linens, filks, ſtuffs, Sc. to be emby 1 
ed, quilted, or the like. See EMBROIůD ERV, Tam * 
work, &c. ar 

FRAME, among painters, c. is a kind of a chaſſy, or f 
compoſed of four long pieces, or flips of wood, joined aw, | 
ther ; the intermediate ſpace whereof is divided =o 
ſtrings or threads into a great number of little ſquares Ag 
maſhes of a net; and for that reaſon ſometimes called Wenn 
It uſe is in reducing of figures from great to ſmall; or fo, 
ſmall to great. See ReDvucTION. n 

FRAME Law. See the article Law. | 

FRAMING of @ houſe, all the rimber-work therein; +; the 
carcaſe, flooring, partitioning, roofing, cieling, beams, b. 
lering, &c. See CARCASE, PARTITION, Roor, FLoog i; 

FRAMPOLE Fence, a privilege enjoyed by the tenants os q 

mannor of Writtel in Eſlex; whereby they are intitlcd to the 
wood growing on the fence; and as many trees or poles 3 
they can reach from the top of the ditch with the helye of an 
ax; toward the repair of their fences. 
The late chief juſtice Brampton, whilſt ſteward of this court, 
acknowledged he could not find out the reaſon, why theſe 
fences were called frampole.---It may come from the Saxon 
fremful, profitable ; or may be a corruption of franc. poll be. 
cauſe the poles are free for the tenant to take. : 

FRANK. See the article FRanx. 

FRANCHISE, a privilege, or exemption from ordinary jur. 
diction. See EXEMPTION, and PRIVILEGE. 

FRANCHISE is alſo uſed for an aſylum, or ſanctuary, wheregeo- 
ple are ſecure of their perſons. See ASYLUM, 

Churches and monaſteries in Spain are franchiſes for crm. 
nals; ſo were they anciently in England, till they wereabuſed 
to ſuch a degree, that there was a neceſſity for aboliſhingthem, 
See SANCTUARY. 

One of the moſt remarkable capitulars made by Charlemign, 
in his palace of Heriſtal, in 779, was that relating to the fh. 
chiſes of churches.----The right of frgachiſe was held ſo {+ 
cred, that even the leſs religious kings obſerved it to a degree 
of ſcrupulouſheſs : but to ſuch exceſs in time was it caricd, 
that Charlemaign reſolved to bring it down. Accordiug]y te 
forbid any provifion being carried to criminals retired into 
churches for refuge. 

FRANCHISE is alſo uſed for an immunity from the ordinary 
tributes and taxes. See EXEMPTION. 

This is either real, or perſonal ; that is, either belonging in- 
mediately to the perſon; or accruing on account of this or 
that place, or office of immunity. See IMMUNITY. 

FRANCHISE of 282 is a certain ſpace, or diſtri& at Rome, 
wherein are the houſes of the embaſſadors of the princes d 
Europe; and where ſuch as retire, cannot be arreſted, ot 
ſeized by the sbitri, or ſergeants, nor proſecuted at law. Ser 
* 

he people of Rome look on this as an old uſurpation, ad 
a ſcandalous privilege, which ambaſſadors, ont of a jealouſy 
their power, carried to a great length in the 1 5th century, I 
enlarging inſenſibly the dependances of their palaces orbouls, 
within which the right of franchiſe was anciently confined. 
Several of the popes, Julius III. Pius XIV. Gregory XIII. at 
Sixtus V. publiſhed bulls and ordinances againſt this abule, 
which had reſcued fo conſiderable a part of the city from the! 
authority, and rendered it a retreat for the moſt abandoned. 
At length Innocent XI. expreſly refuſed to receive any moe 
embaſſadors, but ſuch as would make a formal renunciab 
of the franchiſe of quarters. 

FRANCHISE royal, is a place where the king's writ runs not; ® 
at Cheſter, and Durham: and anciently at Tyndal and Eta. 
ſhire in Northumberland. See SAC. 

FRANCHISING. See ENFRANCHISEMENT, and Max 
MISSION. 

FRANCIGENA, or FRENCHMAN, in our ancient cuſtoms, 
was a general appellation of all foreigners, . e. all cſon 


who could not prove themſelves Engliſhmen, See Exer 
CERT. 


FRANGI- 


FRA 


FRANGIPANE, an exquiſite kind of perfume, frequently gi- 

ven to the leather whereof gloves, purſes, bags, c. are made. 
It takes its name from a Roman nobleman, of the ancient fa- 
mily of Frangipani; who was the inventor thereof. 
There is alſo a kind of perfumed liquor of the ſame denomi- 
nation, ſaid to have been invented by a grandſon of Mutio 
Frangipani; and a perfamed kind of yos ſolis, called by the 
ſame name. See Ros Sorts, 

FRANK, or FRANC, a term literally ſignifying free, open, ex- 
empt from public impoſitions and charges: as frank contefli- 
on, frank fair, frank letter, c. See FREE. 

The term frank is much uſed in our ancient cuſtoms and te- 
nures; where it receives various particular modifications and 
meanings, according to the words it is combined with, as: 

Frank Allen, or Allodinm, is a land, tenement, or demeſne, 
that is not held of any ſuperior lord. See ALLODIUM, and 
FREE Land. 

Frank Almnin, or Free Alms, is a tenure of lands or tenements 
beſtowed on God ; that is, given to ſuch people as devotethem- 
ſelves to the ſervice of God, in pure and perpetual alms. See 
Alus. 

Whence, the feoffers, or givers cannot demand any terreſtrial 
ſervice, ſo long as the lands remain in the hands of the feoffers. 
Briton mentions another kind of this land given in alms, but 
not free alms ; the tenants being tied in certain ſervices to the 
feoffer. See ELESMOSYNA. 

FRANK Bank. See the article FREE Bench. 

Fx ANx Chace, denotes liberty of free chace, in a circuit adjoin- 
ing to a foreſt, on account of which, men, though they have 
land of their own within that compaſs, are forbidden to cut 
down wood, without the view of the foreſter; though it be 
their own demeſhe. See CHACE. 

FRAxx Fee, Feudum francum, as defined by Brooke, is that 
which is in the hands of the king, or lord of a manor; being 
ancient demeſne of the crown. See DRMAlx. 

Frank Fee, Feudum liberum, according to ſome, denotes, that 
for which no ſervice is performed to any lord. See Fee. 
According to Fachin, I. 7. c. 39. lands held in fraxk fee were 
exempred from all ſervices, except homage. 

In contradiſtinction to that in the tenants hands, which is only 
ancient demeſne. See ANCIENT Demeſne. 

In the reg. of writs, frank fee is ſaid to be that which a man 
holds at common law to him, and his heirs; and not by ſuch 
ſervice as is required in ancient demeſne, according to the 
cuſtom of the manor. 

It is added, that the land in the hands of king Edward the 
Confeſſor, at the making of domeſday book, is ancient demeſne - 
and all the reſt, frank fee. On which footing, all the lands 
in the realm ate either ancient demeſne, or frank fee. 

Others define frank fee to be a tenure in fee ſimple, of lands 
pleadable in common law; and not in ancient demeſne. 

FRANK Ferm, firma libera, is lands or tenements, wherein the 
nature of the fee is changed, by feoffment, from knights ſer- 
vice, to a certain yearly ſervice; and whence neither homage, 
wardſhip, marriage, nor relief may be demanded : nor any o- 
ther ſervice, not contained in the feoffment. See FEE Farm. 

Frank Fold, is where the lord hath the benefit of folding his 
tenants ſheep, within his manor ; for the manuring of his land. 
See FALDAGE. 

Franx Langaage, or Lingua FRANCA, is a kind of jargon, 
ſpoke on the Mediterranean, and particularly throughout the 
coaſts and ports of the Levant ; compoſed of Italian, Spaniſh, 
French, vulgar Greek, and other languages. 

The lingua Franca is the trading language; and is thus called 
from the Franks, a common appellation given in the Levant 
to all the European merchants and traders, who come thither 
to traffic, 

In this language, if it may be ſo called, nothing but the infini- 
tive mood of each verb is uſed; this ſerving for the tenſes and 
moods of the conjugation: and yet this lame, mutilated dicti- 
on, this barbarous medley, is learnt and underſtood by the mer- 
chants and mariners of all nations who repair thither. 

Fraxx Law, Lex libera, is the benefit of the free, and com- 

mon law of the land. See Law. 
He that for any offence, as conſpiracy, c. loſeth his frank 
Izw, incurs theſe inconveniencies. 19. That he may not be 
impanelled on any jury or aſſize; or otherwiſe uſed as an evi- 
dence, or witneſs to the truth. 29. That if he have any thing 
to do in the king's court, he muſt not approach it in perſon, 
but appoint his attorney. 30. That his lands, goods, and chat- 
tels, be ſeized into the king's hands; and his lands be eſtreat- 
ed, his trees rooted up, and his body committed to cuſtody, 
See CONSPIRACY. 

Frank Marriage, Liberum maritagium, is a tenure in tail ſpe- 
cial, whereby lands or tenements are held to a perſon and his 
wite, and the heirs of their bodies, on condition of doing 
fealty to the donor from the fourth degree. See MARRIAGE. 

his tenure ariſes from thoſe words in the gift: Sciant, Fc. 
me T. B. de O. dedifſe ac conceſſiſſe, & preſenti charta mea 
confirmaſſe A. B. filio meo, & Marie uxori ejus, filie C. D. 
in liberum maritagium anum meſſuagium, & c. Sec TAIL, 
and TENA Nr. 


— 
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| Fleta gives this reaſon, why the heirs do no ſervice till the 
fourth degree: ne donatores vel ebrum heredes per homagii re- 
ceprronem a reverſione repellamtur: and why in the fourth de- 
ſcent they ſhall do ſervice to the donor, qua in quarto gradn 
vehementer praſumitar quod terra eſt pro defetu heredum do- 
natoriorum reverſura. 

ant marriage, is more clearly expreſſed by Bracton, to be 
that where the donor intends that the land thus beſtowed, ſhall 
remain quiet, and free from all ſecular ſervice that might be 
affected to the fee; fo that he who gave it, ſhall claim no 
manner of ſervice from it, until the third heir, and the fourth - 
deſcent, or degree; reckoning the donee in the firſt degree, 
his heir in the ſecond, the heir of him in the third, and his, 
again, in the fourth; but afterwards the ſame land to become 
ſubject to all the former ſetvioes; as being then ſuppoſed to 
revert to the lord for want of heirs. 

The lands otherwiſe given in marriage, viz. ſervitio obligate, 

were with a reſervation of the ſervices due to the lord, which 

the donee and his heirs were bound to perform for ever : only, 
homage was not to commence till the fourth degree; when 
both ſervice and homage were to be enjoined for ever. 

FRANK Pledge, ſignifies a pledge, or ſurety for the behaviour of 
a free man; called alſo fribargb. Sec FRIBURG R. 

The ancient cuſtom of England, for preſervation of the pub- 

lic peace, was, that every tree-born man, at fourteen years of 

age (religious perſons, clerks, knights, and their eldeſt ſons 
excepted) ſhould find ſurety for his truth towards the king and 
his ſubjects, or elſe be kept up in priſon. | 

Accordingly, a number of neighbours became interchange- 

ably bound for each other, to ſee each man ol their pledge 
forthcoming at all times; or to anſwer for the offence com- 
mitted by any one gone away: ſo that whenever one offend- 
ed, it was preſently enquired in what pledge he was; and 
then thoſe of the pledge cither brought him forth within one 
and thirty days to his anſwer ; or ſatisficd for his offence, 
This cuſtom was called frank pledge; and the circuit it ex- 
tended to, decenna, by reaſon it uſually conſiſted of ten 
houſholds ; and every perſon thus bound for himſelf and 
neighbours, was called decennier. See DECENNIER. 

In obſervance of this cuſtom, the ſheriffs at every county court 

did from time to time take the oaths of young perſons, as 

they arrived at the age of fourteen ; and ſee they were ſettled 

in one decenna, or dozein or another. hereupon this 
branch of the ſheriff's office and authority was called viſus 
franci plegi, i. e. view of frank pledge. See Let, View 

of frank pledge, &c. 

* Omnis homo, five liber, five fer unt, aut e, wel debet M 51 
Franco Plegio, aut de alicujus manupaſin, m/i fit aliquis iti- 
nerans de loco in locum, qui non plus ſe teneat ad unn quam 
ad alium, wel qui habet quod ſufficiat pro Franco Plegio, ficut 
dignitatem, wel ordinem, wel liberum tenementum, wel in ci- 
witate rem immobilem, c. Bracton. I. iii. Trad. de Corona, 
C. 20. 

FRANK Service. See the article SERVICE. 

FRANK Temement, See TEXNEMENT, and FREEHOLD. | 

FRANK, or FRANC, alſo denotes an ancient coin, ſtruck, and 
current in France; thus called from its impreſſion, which re- 
preſented a Frenchman, ſometimes on horſeback, and ſome- 
times on foot, See Coin. 

The frank was either of gold, or ſilver: the firſt was worth 

ſomewhat more than the ecu d'or, or gold crown. See CRo Wx. 

The ſecond was a third of the firſt: but the money has been 

long diſuſed, 

The term frank, however, is till retained, as the name of 

a money of account, In this ſenſe it is equivalent to a livre, 

or 20 ſols, or 3 of a French crown. 

Thus they ſay indifferently, a hundred franks, or a hundred 

livres. See LivRE. 

FRANKINCENSE *, or ſimply INCENSE, an odoriferous aro- 
matic gum, or reſin, anciently burnt in temples, as a perfume, 
and till uſed in pharmacy, as an agglutinant and ſtrengthener. 
See GuM, and RESIN. | 

* The word is formed from the Latin incenſum, burnt ; as allu- 
ding to its ancient uſe in temples. 


Frankincenſe diſtils from inciſions made in a tree, calted arbor 
thariſera, during the heats of ſummer.---But, for all the great 
uſe of this gum, both in the ancient religion, and the modern 
medicine; the tree that produces it, or even the place where 
the tree grows, is but little known. 

The moſt common opinion has always been, that it was 
brought from Arabia Felix, and was found near the city of 
Saba; whence its epithet Sabæum: and yet the name Oliba- 
num, which it ſometimes alſo bears, ſeems to intimate, that 
there are of theſe thuriferous, or incenſe-bearing trees in the 
Holy Land, near mount Lebanon. And travellers are poſi- 
tive, that there are others in the Eaſt-Indies. 

Nor are we leſs at a loſs as to the form or kind of the tree 
from which it flows, Pliny contents himſelf to ſay, that it 
at firſt reſembles the pear-tree ; then the maſtic tree; then the 
laurel ; but in reality it is the turpentine tree. 

Frauliucenſe is uſually divided into male and female. 


Male 


— 
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Mate Incenſe, Thus Maſculum, called alſo Olibanum, is in 


fair, white, bits, or tears, a little yellowiſh, of a bitter diſa- | 


greeable taſte; and when chewed, promotes the flux of ſali- 
va. 

It is called male, in reſpect of its tears, which are larger than 
the common, or female, See OLIBANUM. 

That brought from the Indies, is not near ſo good as that from 
Arabia, or mount Lebanon: it is ſometimes called [cenſe of 
Mocha; though it be not brought from that city. It is uſually 
in a mals, but ſometimes in drops or tears; ſomewhat reddiſh, 
and bitter to the taſte. Some ſell it for the true Bdellium. See 
BDELLIUM. 2 i 
Male, Incenſe, or Olibanum, is an ingredient in divers galeni- 
cal and chymical preparations : it warms, dries, and binds; 
and is uſed not only in divers diſeaſes of the head and brealt ; 
but in vomitiags, diarthæas, and dyſenteries. Externally it is 
applied to {trengthen the brain, and heal wounds. Some ule 
it to aſſuage the tooth- ach; but it is apt to ſpoil the good teeth. 
For female incenſe, or ſraukinceuſe, we know not what it is, 
nor how di{tinguithed. Some fay it is fotter, and more reſi- 
nous, but of leſſet virtue than the former. 

Barkof incenſe, cortex Tharis, is the bark of the tree whence 
the zacenſe flows, which has the ſame qualities With the u- 
ceaſe itſelf, 

There is auother bark brought from the Indies, called alſo 
bark of incenſe, and ſometimes Jeus incenſe, in regard the 
Jews make frequent uſe thereof in their perfumes. 

Manna of incenſe, is the flower or farina of incenſe, occaſion- 
ed by the friction of the grains againſt each other in the ſacks 
wherein they carry it. 

There is alſo a ſoot of iacenſe, which is a preparation of it; 
burnt like reſin, to make lamp-black. See Soor. 
Frankincenſe was formerly burnt in the temples of all religi- 
ons, to do honour to the div inities that were there adored, Ma- 
ny of the primitive chriſtians were put to death, becauſe they 
would not offer zzcexſe to idols. 

In the Romiſh church they (till retain the uſe of zzcexſe in ma- 
ny of their ceremonies, particularly at ſolemn funerals, be- 
ſlowing it on tuch perſons as they would honour, as on pre- 
lates, c. and ſometimes al ſo on the people. 


FRANKS, Francs, FRAxx1s, or FRANQu1S, a name which 


the Turks, Arabs, Greeks, Sc. give to all the people of the 
weltern parts of Europe. 
The appellation is commonly ſuppoſed to have had its rife in 


- Aſia, at the time of the Croiſades; when the French made 


the moſt conſiderable figure among the Croiſees : from which 
time the Turks, Saracens, Greeks, Abyflinians, &c. uſed it 
as a common term for all the Chriſtians of Europe; and cal- 
led Europe itſelf, Frankiſftan. | 

The Arabs and Mahometans, ſays Mlonſ. d' Herbelot, apply 
the term frauks not only to the French (to whom the name 
originally belonged) but to the Latins and Europeans in general. 
Fraak, or freuc, primarily denotes a frenchman; and, by ex- 
tenſion, an Enropean, or rather a Latin, by reaſon, ſays the 
ſame author, the French diſtinguiſhed themſelves above the other 
nations, engaged in the holy war. See CROISADE. 

But Fa. Goar, in his notes on Codinus, cap. v. n. 43. fur- 
niſnes another origin of the appellation fran, of greater anti- 
quity than the former. He obſerves, that the Greeks at firſt 
confined the name to the franci, i. e. the German nations, 
who had ſettled themſelves in France or Gaul: but afterwards 
they gave the ſame name to the Apulians and Calabrians, af- 


ter they had been conquered by the Normans; and at length 


the name was further extended to all the Latins. 


In this ſenſe is the word uſed by divers Greek writers; as Com- 


nenus, Sc. who, to diſtinguiſh the French, call them the 
weſtern franks. 


Du Cange adds, that about the time of Charlemaign, they di- 


| ſtinguiſhed eaſtern France; weſtern France; Latin, or Ro- 
man France; and German France, which was the ancient 


France, afterwards called franconia. 


FRATERNITY, Brotherhood; the relation, or union of bro- 


thers, friends, partners, aſſociates, c. See BROTHER, and 
COMPANY. 


FRATERNITY, in a civil ſenſe, is uſed for a gild, aſſociation, 


or lociety of perſons, united into a body, for ſome common 
iutereſt, advantage, c. 


For the origin, ule, c. of fraternities, See GLLD. 
FRAT+RNITY, ina religious ſenſe, is a ſociety of perſons, meet- 
ing together to perform ſome exerciſes of devotion, or divine 


worſhip. See SOCIETY. 
In the Romiſh church, ſuch fraternities are very numerous and 
contiderable; being moſt of them eſtabliſhed by royal patents: 


as the fraternity of the Scapulary; of St. Francis's cord. The 


biſhop may hinder the eſtabliſhment of any ſuch fraternity in his 
dioceſe. 
At Rome there is a fraternity called the archi- fraternity, or 


grand fraternity, under the title of Our Lady of the Suffrages, 
: eitabliſhed in tavour of the ſouls in purgatory ; approved and 


confirmed by a bull of pope Clement VIII. in 1584. 
'I here. are nine ditterent torts of fraternities, or coufraieries 
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in France, viz. 19. Of Devotion. 29. Of Char; 

Mercy. 39. Of Penitents, under divers names, 2. = 

Pilgrimages. 55. Of Merchants, to procure the divin 

vour on their endeavours. 6?. Of Officers of Juſtice * 

Of the Sufferings of Chriſt. 8. Of Arts and Trades of 3; 

vers kinds. And, 99. Of Factions. a dl. 

Fraternities, in Latin called Sodalitates, derive their Otto! 

from the heathens; as is ſhewn by Polydore Virgi 4 , 

book de Inventoribus rerum. But the good uſe made — 

by the chriſtians, has effectually purged them of any impuri.,. 
derived from ſo ill a ſource. urties, 

Numa Pompilius is ſaid to have eſtabliſhed fraternities of 

arts and trades in ancient Rome; and to have preſeribeg . 

ſacrifices each profeſſion was to perform to the patrons 

telary gods he had aſſigned them. See.CoLLege. 

FRATERNITY of the holy Trinity. See TRINIT v. 

FRATERNITY is alſo a title, or quality, which kings and em. 
perors gave to each other; ſo do biſhops, and monks. We 
meet with it frequently in authors under the eaſtern a : 
both Greek, and Latin; ane, fraternitas. hs 

FRATERNITY of arms, was an alliance, or aſſociation in arms 
anciently concluded between two knights, who thereby agreed 
to go together, ſhare their fortune, and mutually afliſt each o. 
ther againſt all the world, See FRATRES. 

Bertrand du Gueſclin, and Oliver Cliſſon ſwore a fraternito 
of arms in the year 1579. laying their hands on the goſpels 
Hiſt. de Bret. T. i. p. 295. : 

FRATICELLI “, a ſe& of heretics, who roſe in the marqui- 
ſate of Ancona, about the year 1294. 

* The word is an Italian diminurive, ſignifying fratriculj, or 
little brothers; and was here uſed, by reaſon they were mol 
of them apoſtate monks, whom the Italians call Fratelli, or 
Fraticelli. 

The founders were P. Maurato, and P. de Foſſombroni: 
who having obtained of pope Celeſtin V. a permiſſion to live 
in ſolitude, after the manner of hermits, and to obſerve the 
rule of St. Francis in all its rigour ; ſeveral idle, yagabond 
monks joined them ; who living after their own fancies, and 
making all perfection to conſiſt in poverty, were ſoon con- 
demned by pope Boniface VIII. and the inquiſitors ordered io 
proceed againſt them as heretics. Upon this, retiring into$;- 
cily ; Peter John Oliva de Serignan, had no ſooner publiſhed 
his comment on the Apocalypſe, than they adopted his errors, 
They held the Romiſh church to be Babylon; and nropoſed 
to eſtabliſh another far more perfe& one; maintained that the 
rule of St. Francis was the evangelical rule obſervedby Jeſus 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles. 
Some ſay they even elected a pope of their new church: at 
leaſt they appointed a general, with ſuperiors; built monaſte- 
ries, &c. Beſides the opinions of Oliva, they held that the 
ſacraments of the church were invalid; by reaſon thoſe who ad- 
miniſtered them, had no longer any power or juriſdictiou. 
They were condemned a-freſh by pope John XXII; but ſere- 
ral of them retiring into Germany, were ſheltered by the 
duke of Bavaria. 
The fraticelli had divers other denominations : they were cal- 
led fraticelli, according ro ſome, by reaſon they lived in com- 
munity, in imitation of the primitive chriſtians ; dulcini, from 
_ of their doctors; and 4:ſoches, for what reaſon we do not 
now. 

FRATRIAGE, FRATRIA CTU, or FRERAGE, the partition 
among brothers, or coheirs, coming to the ſame inheritance 
or ſucceſſion. See PARTITION. 

FRATRIAGE is more particularly uſed for that part of the inhe- 
ritance, which comes to the youngeſt brothers. 
Whatever the cadets, or younger brothers poſſeſs of the father's 
eſtate, they poſſeſs ratione fratriagii, and are to do homage to 
the elder brother for it; in regard he is to homage for the whole 
to the ſuperior lord. See HoMAGE. 

FRAT RES Arvales. See the article ARVALES. 

FRATRES Conjurati, in our ancient law books, c. denote 
ſworn brothers, or companions. See BROTHER. 
Sometimes they arealſo ſo called who were ſwornto defend the 
king agaiaſt his enemies, Leg. W. I. cap. 59. Precipimud 
omnes liberi homines ſint Fratres conjurati ad monarchiam 20. 
from & regnum noſtrum contra inimicos pro puſſe ſu ier. 

ndum. 

FRATRICIDE, the crime of murthering ones brother. Ser 
PARRICIDE. | a | 
Cain committed the firſt fratricide: the empire of Rome be- 
gun with a fratricide. 3 

FRAUD, FRavs, aſecret, underhand, deceit, or injury, done 
to any one, See INJURY, CRIME, &c. 10 
To export, or import goods by fraud, or fraudulently, 6 
do it by indirect ways; in order to avoid the paying 0! =o 
c. if they be permitted goods; or if they be cont 
goods, to avoid the penalties adjudged by the laws. MY 

FRAY, literally ſignifies to fret; as cloth or ſtuff docs d 
bing, or over-much wearing. he robs 
Among hunters a deer is ſaid to fray his head, when 4 — 
it againſt a tree, to cauſe the pills of his new horns to ec. 


off. See 9 85 FRECKLES, 
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FRECKLES, ſmall, dusky ſpots, ſprinkled on the skin of the 
face, or hands; particularly in perſons of the faireſt skins, 
during the hot ſeaſons, after being expoſed to the ſun, and air; 
formed of fuliginous vapours, ſtopped, and coagulated in the 
skin 
They are called in Latin, lentigines, from their reſemblance 
in ſize and colour to a lentil : by the French they are called 
rouſſeurs, and bran de Fadas; by the Italians, roſſore, and 
lentigine. 

Freckles ſeem to be only the earthy, oily, and ſaline parts 
of the ſwear, retained in the plexus, or maſhes of the skin. 
While the aqueous liquor, which was their vehicle, is evapo- 
rated by the heat of the body, theſe groſſer parts are gradual- 
ly accumulated, till the maſhes are full. 
Some parts of this ſweat -are continually ung through the 
cuticle; and being of a viſcid nature, retain the dirt, duſt, c. 
that flies about the face, This viſcid matter on the ſurface of 
the freckles will ſtick there, notwithſtanding any repeated wi- 
pings, which rather condenſe and preſs it into the cavities 
thereof. 
They are found more about the noſe than — where elſe; 
by reaſon the skin is more ſtretched there, and conſequently 
the pores more patent, to receive the duſt, c. 
It follows, that there can ſcarce be any ſuch thing as an 
adequate remedy, or preventive of freckles. Temporary ones 
there may be, which ſhall draw out and diſſipate, what matter 
is already gathered: but the ſpaces will fill up again in time. 
Bollocks gall mixed with allum; and after the allum has preci- 
pitated, expoſed three or four months to the ſun in a cloſe 
ial, Monſ. Homberg ſhews, is one of the beſt remedies 
__ for freckles. It acts as a lixivium; enters the pores, 
and dilutes and diſſolves the coagulum of the freckles. Mem 
de Acad. Royal. des Scien. Ann. 1709. p. 472, c. 

FREE, a term variouſly uſed ; but generally in oppoſition to 
conſtrained, confined, neceſſitated. See Frank. 

Thus, a man is ſaid to be free, who is out of priſon: and a 
bird is free, when let out of the cage: Free from pain, i. e. 
void of pain: a free air: free paſſage, c. 

FREE, in ſpeaking of things endued with underſtanding, has a 
more peculiar relation to the will, and implies its being at- 
full liberny. See LIBER T. | 
The Stoics maintain, that their ſage or wiſe men alone are 

free, See STOIC. 

FREE is alſo uſed in oppoſition to ſlave. See Srave. 

The moment a ſlave ſets foot on Engliſh ground, he becomes 
free. The fineſt legacy the ancient Romans could leave their 
ſlaves, was their freedom. See SERVITUDE, and MAnu- 
MISSION. | 

Fate Agents. See the article AGENTS. 

FREE Bench, or franc banc, ſignifies that eſtate in copyhold 
lands, which the wite hath after the death of her husband, 
for her dower, according to the cuſtom of the manor, See 
DowEeR. 

Fitzherbert calls free bench a cuſtom, whereby, in certain 
cities, the wife ſhall have her husband's whole lands, c. for 
her dower. 

Thus, at Orleton in the 2 of Hereford, the relict of a 
copyhold tenant is admitted to her free bench, i. e. to all her 
husband's copyhold land, during her life, at the next court af- 
ter her husband's death. 

In the manors of Eaſt, and Weſt Emborne, in Berks, if a 
cuſtomary tenant die, the widow ſhall have her free bench in 
all his copyhold lands, only dum ſola & caſta fuerit; if ſhe 
commit incontinency, ſhe forfeits her eſtate : but if ſhe will 
come into court riding backwards on a black ram, with his 
tail in her hand, rehearſing a certain form of words, the ſtew- 
ard is bound by the cuſtom to reſtore her to her free bench. 
The like cuſtoms are in the manor of Chadleworth in 
Berks ; that of Tor in Devonſhire, and other parts of the 
Welt. 

Free Bord *, Franc Bord.---In ſome places three feet, in others 
more, and in others leſs, is claimed by way of free bord be- 
yond, or without the fence. 

hs E t totum boſcum, quod wecatur Brendewode, cum Franc Bordo 
duorum pedum, & dimid. per circuitum illius boſci. Mon. Aug. 
2d part, fol. 241. 

Free Chapel, is a chapel founded by the king, and by him ex- 
empted from the juriſdiction of the ordinary. See Cha- 
PEL. . 
Though, a ſubject may be licenſed by the king to build ſuch 
a chapel; and by his charter may exempt it from the viſitation 
of the biſhop, &&c. : 

Free, or imperial cities in Germany, are thoſe not ſubject to 

any particular prince; but governed, like republics, by their 
own magiſtrates. See EMPIRE. 
There were free cities, libere civitates, even under the anci- 
ent Roman empire: ſuch were thoſe to whom the emperor, 
by the advice, or conſent of the ſenate, gave the privilege of 
appointing their own magiſtrates, and governing themſelves by 
their own laws. See City. 

Free Fair. See the article Falk. 

Fee Fee. See the article FEE. 

. 
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| Fats Maſon. See the article Mason. 
FREE Port. See the article Pokr. 

FREE State, is a republic, governed by ma iſtrates, elected by 
the free ſuffrages of the inhabitants. See STATE. 

REE Stone, a whitiſh ſtone, dug up in many parts of England, 
that-works like alabaſter ; but more hard, and durable; being 
of excellent uſe iu building, &. See STONE. 

It is a kind of greet, but finer ſanded, and a finoother ſtone ; 
and is called free ſſone from its being of ſach a conſtitution 
as tO be cut freely in any direction. 

FREE Stool. See the article FRIDSTOLIL. 

FREE Thinker, See the article De1sT. 

FREE Warren, the power of granting, or denying licence to any 
one to hunt in ſuch and ſuch ground. See WARREN. 

FREE Vill. See the article WIII. | 

FREEBOOTER, or FrmusrEx, a name given to the pirates, 
who ſcour the American ſeas; particularly ſuch as make war 
againſt the Spaniards. See BucCANnEER. 

The French call them fibuſters, deducing the word from the 
Engliſh flibote, or flybote ; by reaſon the firſt adventurers of 
this kind were the people of St. Domingo, who made theit 
eee with flybotes, which they had taken from the Eng- 
in. 

FREEDOM, the quality, or ſtate of being free. See Free, 
and FRANCHISE. 

FREEDOM of a city, town, &c. denotes a right, or capacity of 
exerciſing a certain trade, or employment in a city, or town 
corporate; and of being ele&ed to the dignities, and offices 
thereof; procured regularly by ſerving an apprenticeſhip; bur 
ſometimes. purchaſed with money ; and ſometimes conferred 
a favour or compliment, Tec CiTY, CORPORATION, 

C, 

FREEDOM of the will, a ſtate, or faculty of the mind, wherein 
all the motions of our will are in our own power; and we 
are enabled to determine on this, or that ; to do good, or evil, 
without an Sr or conſtraint from any external cauſe what- 
ever. See LiBERTY. 

FREEDOM of conſcience, See LinteRTY, and TOLERATION. 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of this freedom.---viz., 
FREEDOM of Contradiction, whereby we are at our choice to 

will, or nill; to love, or not love, Ec. 

Thus, if I give my friend a power to take my horſe; that 
friend hath freedom of contradiction, with reſpe& to the hotſe 
ſince it is in his own power, either to uſe him, or let him 
alone. See CONTRADICTION. 

FrEEDOM of contrariety, or of contraries, is that whereby we 
are at our choice to do good, or evil; be virtuous, or vicious; 
take a horſe, or a lion. 

Thus, if I offer my friend a horſe, or a lion; and give him 

his option of the two, he is ſaid to have a liberty of contrarie- 

„over the horſe and lion. See CONTRARIETY. 
t the logicians charge this as a faulty, or unartful diviſion ; 

in regard one member of the diviſion is contained in the o- 

ther, as a ſpecies in the genus: for whatever is free, in reſpect 
of contradiQion, is alſo free in reſpect of contrariety ; though 
not vice verſa : for if it be free for my friend to take the 
horſe, or the lion; it is alſo free for him, to let them both 

alone: but he may be free to take one of them, without a 

freedom of chuſing which to take. 

Yet is the diſtinction of ſome uſe; as it intimates that the will 
is not always poſſeſſed of both kinds of freedom; and that the 
matter, or ſubject of the two is different. 

The will, though free, has not a liberty of contrariety : thus, 
any evident truth being propoſed to the mind, e. gr. that the 
whole is greater than a part, we have a power of not aſſent- 
ing thereto, by diverting our attention to ſomething elſe : but 
we have not a power of diſſenting from that propoſition, and 
judging that the whole is not greater than the part. 

Hence, moraliſts commonly hold, that with reſpe& to the 
ſupreme good, mankind has a liberty of contradiQion ; 
inaſmuch as he may abſtrain from the love, or purſuit there- 
of: but not a liberty of contrariety, whereby to hate good- 
nels. 

Add, that though the human mind may have a freedom of 
contradiction, with reſpe& to all objects, even the ſupreme 
good itſelf; yet the Freedom of contrariety is reftrained to 
certain particulars, which either are, or appear to be good : the 
will having ſuch a natural propenſity to good, that it cannot 
defire evil, but under the notion and appearance of good. See 
Goop, and Evil. Sce alſo NEckssir v. 

FREEDOM of thinking. See the article De1$M. 

FREEHOLD, Frank TENEMENT, liberum tenementum, is 
land, or tenement, which a man holds in fee imple, fee tail, 
or for term of life. 

Freehold is of two kinds; in deed, and in law. 

The firſt is the real poſſeſſion of land, or tenement in fee, fee- 
tail, or for life: the other is the right a man has to ſuch land 
or tenement before his entry, or ſeizure. 


in fee, or for life. See FEE, and OFFICE. 
FREEHOLD is alſo ſometimes taken in oppoſition to villenage. 


V . 
See VILLENAGE Ke 33 


FREEHOLD is likewiſe extended to ſuch offices as a man holds | 


FRE 


Lambard obſerves, that land, in the Saxons time, was diſtin- | 


guiſhed into bockland, 7. e. holden by book, or writing; and 
folk-land, held without WORE: 1 
The former, he ſays, was held on far better conditions, and 


by the better ſort of tenants; as noblemen and gentlemen; 


| being ſuch as we now call freehold: the latter was moſtly in 
poſſeſſion of peaſants ; being the ſame with what we now call 
at the will of the Lord. See BOCKLAND, and FOLKLAND. 
In the ancient laws of Scotland, freeholders are called milites, 
knights.---In reg. judicial, it is expreſſed, that he who holds 


land upon an execution of a ſtatute merchant, until he hath |. 
ſatis fied the debt, tenet ut liberum tenementum 2 S aſſignatis | 


ſais; and the ſame of a tenant per elegit : the meaning of which 
ſeems to be, not that ſuch tenants are freeholders ; but as free- 
holders for the time till they have received profits to the yalue 
of their debt. See STATUTE-MERCHANT. 

FREEZE, or Fr1zx, in architecture, that part of the entabla- 


ture of columns, between the architrave and corniche. See 


Tab. Archiz. fig. 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 49. lit. e. and 26. lit. u. 
See alſo ENTABLATURE. 

The freeze is properly a large, flat face, or member ſeparating 
the architrave from the corniche, See CORNICHE. 

The ancients called it Zoophoros, two$:p;, by reaſon it was uſually 
enriched with figures of animals; and our denomination freeze 
has a like origin, being formed of the latin phryg:o, an em- 
broiderer, becauſe it is commonly adorned with ſculptures in 
baſſo relievo, imitating embroidery. 


The freeze is ſuppoſed to be intended to repreſent the heads of 


the tranſverſe beams that ſuſtain the roof or covering. 


In the tuſcan order it is quite plain : in the doric, enriched with | 


triglyphs: in the jonic, it is ſometimes made arched, or ſwell- 
ing, in which caſe it is called by Vitruvius, pulvinatus, q. d. 
bolſtered : in the corinthian, and compoſite, it is frequently 
Joined to the architrave, by a little ſweep; and ſometimes to 
the corniche. And in theſe richer orders it is uſually adorned 
with ſculpture, figures, compartiments, hiſtories, foliages, fe- 
ſtoons, c. See Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, 9c. 

As to the height of the freeze, it is in general much the ſame 
with that of the architrave.-----The tuſcan freeze, Vitruvius 
makes 30 minutes; Vignola, 35; Palladio, who makes it 
ſwelling, gives it but 26; and Scamozzi 42. The doric, in 
Vitruvius and Vignola, is 30 or 40 minutes, in Palladio, c. 
45. Ide ionic, Vitruvius makes flat, adorned with acanthus 
leaves, lions, Fc. and makes it 30 minutes high: Vignola, 
who alſo makes it flat, gives it 45 minutes, and Palladio, who 
makes it convex, or ſwelling, 27 minutes; and Scamozzi 28. 
The corinthian, Vitruvius enriches with acanthus leaves, hu- 
man figures, c. and makes its height 37 minutes, Vignola, 
4s; Palladio, 28; and Scamozzi 31 4. Laſtly, the compo- 
ite, which in Vitruvius is ſet with cartoozes, and carved be- 
tween them, is 524 minutes; Vignola, who makes it like 
Vitruvius, only gives it 45 minutes; Palladio, who makes it 
ſwelling, only 30; and Scamozzi, 32. 

From the variety of enrichments practiſed on the freezes, they 
become variouſly denominated, as | 

Convex, or pulvinated FREEZES, are thoſe whoſe profile is a 
curve ; the beſt proportion whereof, is, when drawn on the 
baſe of an equilateral triangle. 

In fome-the ſwelling is only a-top, as in a conſole: in others 
at bottom, as in a balluſter. 

Flouriſhed FREEZES are thoſe enriched with rinds of imaginary 
foliages;. as the corinthian freeze of the frontiſpiece of Nero: 
or with natural leaves, either in cluſters, or garlands : or con- 
tinued, as in the ionic of the gallery of Apollo in the Louvre. 

Hiſtorical FREEZES are thoſe adorned with baſs-relievo's, repre- 


ſenting hiſtories, ſacrifices, c. as that of the arch of Titus 


at Rome. f 

Marine FREEZES, are thoſe repreſenting ſea-horſes, tritons, and 
other attributes of the ſea; or ſhells, baths, grotto's, c. 

Ruſtic FREEZES are thoſe whoſe courſes are ruſticated, or im- 
boſſed; as the tuſcan freeze of Palladio. | 

Symbolical FREEZES are thoſe adorned with the attributes of re- 
ligion ; as the corinthian of the temple behind the capitol at 
Rome, whereon are repreſented the inſtruments and apparatus 
of ſacrifice, 

FREEZE of the capital. See HyPOTRACHELIUM. 


FREEZE, in commerce, a kind of cloth, or ſtuff. See Fr1ze. | 


FREEZING, Congelation, in phyſiology, the fixing of a fluid, 
or depriving it of its natural mobility, by the action of cold: 
or the act of converting a fluid ſubſtance into a firm, cohe- 
rent, rigid one, called ice. See lo, and Corp. 

The Carteſians define freez:zg by the quietude, or reſting of a 
fluid body, hardened by cold; which follows naturally enough 
from their notion of fluidiry, where > parts are ſuppoſed to 
be ia a continual motion. See FLuipd. _ 

In effect, one may pretty ſafely ſay, with ſome of thoſe philo- 
ſophers, that water only freezes, becauſe its parts loſe their na- 
tural motion, and adhere cloſe to each other. See FIRMN ESS. 

The priacipal phenomena of FREEZING are, 19. That water, and 
all fluids, oil excepted, dilate in freezing, i. e. take up more 

ace, and are ſpecifically lighter than before. 


| 


ſ 
That the bulk, or dimenſions of water is increaſed by freezing, | 


olives, does not freeze ſo readily as without it: and that nut 


The theories of FREEZING, or the method of accounting for 


in a due proportion, that are 


FRE 


is matter of abundant experiment; and 
to obſerve the proceſs of nature in thi ek ivy be proper 
A glaſs veſlel, then, B D (Tab, Pnenmaz. 3 
water to E, being immerged in a veſſel of —. full of 
with ſalt, RS I. V, the water preſently riſes fro * mixed 
which ſeems owing to the ſudden conſtriQion of to F; 
haſtily plunged into ſo cold a medium. the veſſel 
point F it continually deſcends, condenſing, till 7 from the 
the point G; where, for ſome time, it ſeems to row. at 
But it ſoon recovers itſelf, and begins to etpand: we 
G to H; and from thence, ſoon after, 
mounts to I. And here the water in B is immediay 
thick, and cloudy ; and in the very inſtant of this leav. ; 
yerted into ice. Add, that while the ice is growing but — 
and — of — water near the neck of the veſſel Bi, rok 
ing, the flux of water is continued above 7 
ie at gp nar _ at the veſſel. ve I, towards D, and 
29. That they loſe not only of their ſpecifi 
abſolute gravity, by freezing; ſo that when . pe of their 
are 8 — lighter than before. Han, they 
39. That frozex water is not quite ſo tranſparent ' 
quid 4 = that * ag perſpire fo freely asbl li- 
That water, when froze, evaporates al 
when fluid. 1 FERN moſt as much at 
5. That water does not freeze in vacuo; . 
8 and conti = of the air. but requires the 
69. That water which has been boiled, does 
ſo readily as that which has not. G dot freeze quite 


79. Thar the water being covered over with a ſurface of oil of 


oil abſolutely preſerves it under a ſtrong froſt, when olive oi 
would not. | 

89. Thar ſpirit of wine, nut oil, and oil of turpentine, do not 
5s. That the ſurface of the . 

99. That the ſurface o water, in freezi 2 

wrinkled; the rugæ, or wrinkles, being — in — 
lines, and ſometimes like rays, proceeding from a centre to 
the circumference, 


theſe phenomena, are very numerous.---The great principles 
different authors have gone upon, are either, that ſome foreign 
matter is introduced within the pores of the fluid, by whoſe 
means it is fixed, its bulk encreaſed, c. | 
Or, that ſome matter naturally contained in the fluid, isnow ex- 
pelled; by the abſence whereof the body becomes fixed, &c. 
Or, that there is ſome alteration produced in the texture or 
form, either of the particles of the fluid itſelf, or of ſomething 
contained within it. 
To ſome one of- which principles all the ſyſtems of freezing 
are reducible. 
The Carteſians, who aſcribe all to the quietude of the parts 
of the fluid, before in motion, account for freezing from the 
receſs of the etherial matter out of the pores of the water, 
The activity of that ether, or ſubtile matter, they hold to be 
that which gave the particles of the fluid their motion: conſe- 
yon upon the abſence of this matter, the fluidity mult ceale. 
hough, others of the ſame ſect aſcribe freezing to a dimi- 
nution of the uſual force and efficacy of the ætherial matter, 
occaſioned by an alteration in the temperature of the air, 
3 it is incapacitated far agitating the parts of the fluid 
as uſual. 
The Gaſſendiſts, and other corpuſcularians, with more probi- 
bility aſcribe the freezing of water to the ingreſs of multitudes 
of cold or frigorific particles, which entering the liquor in 
ſwarms ; and diſperſing themſelves every way through it, do 
mane the * * pores —— water, and Ne 
wont itation of its parts; wedging it up, as it were, 
the hard = conſiſtent Nod of ice, And hence its increaſe 
of dimenſions, coldneſs 2 a c 
This intromiſſion of a foreign frigorific matter, they ſuppole 
eſſential to coagulation ; as that which characteriſes and  —o 
guiſhes it from congelation : the latter being effected i * 
rently by a hot, or cold mixture; but the former only by 3 
cold one. See COAGULATION. 
Of what kind theſe frigoritic particles are, or how they _— 
duce their —_ is matter of debate; and has given oc 
to various ſyſtems. 1 
Hobbes willhave them to be common air, which — into 
the water in congelation, entangles itſelf with the partic 1 0 
the fluid, prevents their motion, and produces thoſe _ — 
bubbles obſerved in ice; thus expanding its bulk, an 
ing ir ſpecifically lighter : but this Opiuion 18 — 
Mr. Boyle, who ſhews that water will freeze in veile dy — 
tically ſealed, and into which the air can have n op 8 
the bubbles will be as numerous herein, as in chat — * 
open air. Add, that oil $4 content, in freezing: conled 
ly, the air cannot there be the caule. ; : 
Others, and thoſe the greateſt number, will hare 2 paw 
matter to be a ſalt; arguing, that an exceſs of 2 They 
der water torpid ; but never congeal it, —— "1 mired 
are ſaline particles, ſay they, - I_ — of fretim. 


congelation 


congelation bearing a near relation to cryſtallization. See Ck y- 
STALLIZATION, 

This ſalt, they ſuppoſe of the nitrous kind; and to be furniſn- 
ed by the air, which is generally allowed to abound in nitre. See 
Ai, and NITRE. 

How the parti 
is pretty eaſily accounted for: theſe particles are ſuppoſed to 
be ſo many rigid, pointed ſpicula, which are eaſily driven into 
the ſtamina, or globules of the water ; which thus becoming 
variouſly mingled and entangled therewith, by degrees infeeble 
and deſtroy the motion thereof. 

The reaſon this effect only ariſes in ſevere winter weather, is, 
thatit is then only that the retarding action of the nitrous ſpicu- 
la, is more than equal to the power or principle whereby the 
fluid is otherwiſe kept in motion, ordiſpoſed for motion. See 
FLUID. | 

This opinion is ſupported by the known experiment of artifici- 
al free xing. A quantity of common ſalt or petre being mix- 


ed with ſnow, or ice pulyerized ; and the mixture diſſolved by 


the fire; upon immerging a tube full of water in the ſolution ; 
"the water, that part of it next the mixture, preſently freezes, 
even in warm air, Whence it is argued, that the ſpicula of 
the ſalt, by the gravity of the mixture, and of the incumbent 
air, are driven through the pores of the glaſs, and mixed with 
the water : for that it is the ſalt has the effed, is evident; in- 
aſmuch as we know aſſuredly that the particles of water can- 
not find their way through the pores of glaſs. In theſe artifi- 
cial freezimgs whatever part the mixture is applied in, there is 
preſently produced a skin, or lamina of ice; whether at top, 
or bottom; or on the ſides : by reaſon there is always a ſtock 
of ſaline corpuſcles, ſufficient to overpower the corpuſcles of 


fire: but natural congelations are confined to the top of the 


water, where the ſalt moſt abounds, a 
Againſt this ſyſtem the author of the Noavelle conjecture pour 
expliquer la nature de la glace, objects, that it does not appear, 
that nitre always enters the compoſition of ice; but that if it 
did, it would come ſhort of accounting for ſome of the prin- 
cipal effects. For how, for inſtance, ſhould the particles of 
nitre, by entering the pores of water, and fixing the parts 
oblige the water to dilate and render it ſpecifically li nter: 
Naturally they ſhould augment its weight. This dificulty, 
with ſome others, ſhew the neceſſity of a new theory. That 


author, therefore, advances the following one, which ſeems to 


ſolve the phenomenain a more eaſy, and ſimple manner ; as 
not depending on the precarious admiſſion or extruſion of any 
heterogenous matter. 

Water, then, freezes in the winter only, becauſe its parts be- 
ing more cloſely joined together, mutually embarraſs one an- 
other, and loſe all the motion they had : and the cauſe of this 


cloſer union of the water, is the air; or rather an alteration 


in the ſpring and force of the air. 

That there are an infinite number of particles of groſs air, 
interſperſed among the globules of water, is abundantly evi- 
den: from experiment: and that each particle of air has the 
victue of a ſpring, is confeſſed : now, this author argues, that 
the ſmall ſprings of groſs air mixed with the water, have more 
force in cold winter weather, and unbend themſelves more, 
than at other times. Hence, thoſe ſprings thus unbending 
themſelves on one fide, and the external air continuing to preſs 
the ſurface of the water on the other; the particles of water 
thus conſtringed and locked up together, muſt loſe their mo- 
tion and fluidity, and form a hard conſiſtent body: till a relax- 
ation of the ſpring of the air, from an increaſe of heat, re- 
duce the particles to their old dimenſions, and leave room for 
the globules to flow again. 


But this ſyſtem has its foible : the principle on which it ſtands, | 


may be demonſtrated to be falſe, The ſpring, or elaſticity of 
the airis not increaſed by cold; but diminiſhed. Air expands 
itſelf by heat, and condenſes by cold : and it is demonſtrated 
in pneumatics, that the elaſtic force of expanded air, is to that 
of the ſame air condenſed ; as its bulk when rarefied, to its 


bulk condenſed. See ELasTicity, and Air. 


We do not know, whether it is worth mentioning, what 
ſome authors have advanced, to account for the increaſe of 
bulk and diminution of ſpecific gravity of frozen water, viz. 
that the aqueous particles, in their natural ſtate, were nearly 
cubes, and ſo filled their ſpace without the interpoſition of 
many pores: but that by congelation they are changed from 
cubes, to ſpheres; whencea neceſſity of a deal of empty ſpace 
between them. Cubic particles are certainly much leſs pro- 
per to conſtitute a fluid, than ſpherical ones : and ſpherical par- 
ticles leſs diſpoſed to form a fixt, than cubic ones.----- Thus 
much the nature of fluidity and firmnels eaſily ſuggeſts. 

After all, for a conſiſtent theory of freezing, we mult recur 
either to the frigorific matter of the corpuſcularians ;. conſide- 
red under the light and advantages of the Newtonian philoſo- 
phy: or to the ætherial matter of the Catteſians, under the im- 
provements of Monſ. Gauteron, in the Memoires de l' Aca- 
demie Royale des Sciences, an. 1709. 2 

Each of which we ſhall here ſubjoin; and leave the teader to 
make his choice. For the- firſt: a number of cold, ſaline 


— 


- Corpuſcles being introduced into the interſtices, between the 


globules of water; may be ſo near each other, as to be within 


cles of nitre may prevent the fluidity of water, | 


— 


the ſpheres of one another's attractions; the confequente of 
which muſt be, that they will cohere into one ſolid, or firm 
body: till, heat afterwards ſeparating them, and putting them 
into various motions, breaks this union, and ſeparates the par- 
ticles ſo far from one another, that they get out of thediſtance 
of the attracting force, and into the verge of the repelling 
farce; and then the water re-aſſumes its fluid form, | 
For, that cold and freezing doariſe from ſome ſubſtance of a 
ſaline nature floating in the air, ſeems probable hence, that all 
ſalts, and more eminently ſome particular ones, when mixed 
with ſhow, or ice, do prodigiouſly increaſe the force and ef- 
fefts of cold: add, that all ſaline bodies do produce a ſtiffaeſs 
and rigidity in theparts of thoſe bodies, into which they enter. 
Microſcopical obſeryations upon ſalts manifeſt, that the figures 
of ſome ſalts, before they ſhoot into maſſes, are thin, double, 
wedge-like particles, which have abundance of ſurface with 
reſpect to their ſolidity (the reaſon why they ſwim in water, 
when once raiſed in it, though ſpecifically heavier.) Theſe - 
ſmall points of the ſalt getting into the pores of the water, 
whereby alſo they are in ſome meaſure ſuſpended in the win- 
ter time (when the heat of the ſun is not ſtrong enough to 
diſſolve the ſalts into a fluid, to break their points, aud to 
keep them in perpetual motion) being leſs diſturbed, are more 
at liberty to approach one another; and by ſhooting into cry- 
{tals of the form above mentioned, do, by their extremities, in- 
ſmuate themſelves into the minuteſt pores of water, and by that 
means freeze it into a ſolid form. 
Further, there are many little volumes, or particles of air, 
included at ſeveral diſtances both in the pores of the watery 
5 and in the interſtices left by the ſpherical figures. 
y the inſinuation of the ſaline cryſtals, the volumes of air 
aredriven out of the watery particles; and many of them uni- 
ting, form larger volumes, which thereby have a greater force 
to expand themſelves, than when difperſed ; and ſo both en- 
large the dimenſions, and leſſen the pecific gravity of the wa- 
ter, thus congealed into ice. | 
Hence alſo we may conceive, how water impregnated with 
ſalts, ſulphurs, or earths, which are not eaſily diſſolveable, 
may form itſelf into metals, minerals, gums, and other foſ- 
fils; the parts of theſe mixtures becoming. a cement to the 
particles of water, or. getting into their pores, change them in- 
to theſe different ſubſtances. See SALT, and WATER. 
For the ſecond : as an etherial matter or medium is generally 
allowed the cauſe of the motion of fluids. (See MEDiuM :) 
and as the air itſelf has all its motion from the ſame principle z 
it follows, that all fluids muſt remain in a ſtate of reſt, or fix- 
ity, when that matter loſes of its neceſſary force. Of con- 
ſequence, the air being leſs warmed in the winter time, from 
the obliquity of the rays of the ſun; the air is denſer, and 
more fixed in winter, than any other ſeaſon of the year. 
But further, from divers experiments we have learn'd, that the 
air contains a ſalt, ſuppoſed to be of the natureof nitre. This 
granted, and the denſity of the air allowed, it follows, that 
the molecules of this nitre muſt likewiſe be brought nearer to- 
gether, and thickened by the condenſation of the air: as, on 
the contrary, a rarefaction of the air, and an augmentation of 
its fluidity, muſt divide and ſcparatethem. 
If now the ſame thing happen to all liquors that have imbibed 
or diſſolved any falt; if the warmth of the liquid keep the ſalt - 
exactly divided; and if the coolneſs of a cellar, or ot ice give 
occaſien to the molecules of the diſſolved ſalt to approach, 
run into each other, and ſhoot into cryſtals: why ſhould the 
3 is allowed a fluid, be exempt from the general law 
of fluids 
It is true, the nitre or the air being groſſer in cold weather, than 
hot; muſt have leſs velocity: but till, the product of its aug- 
mented maſs, into the velocity remaining, will give it a greater 
momentum, or quantity of motion. Noris any thing further 
required to make this ſalt act with greater force againſt the parts 
of fluids : and probably, this is the cauſe of the great evapora- 
tion in froſty weather. 
This aerial nitre muſt promote the concretion of liquids : for 
it is not the air, nor yet the nitre it contains, that. gives the 
motion to fluids : It is the etherial medium. Froma diminu- 
tion of the force of that, therefore, ariſes adiminution of mo- 
tion of the reſt. 
Now the etherial matter, weak enough of itſelf in the winter 
time, muſt loſe ſtill more of irs force by its action againſt ait 
condenſed and loaded with large molecules of ſalt. It muſt, 
therefore, loſe of its force in cold weather, and become leſs 
diſpoſed to maintain the motion of fluids. In a word, the 
air, during froſt; may be eſteemed like the ice impregnated 
with ſait,, where with we ice our liquors in ſummer time. Thoſe 
liquors, in all probability, freeze from a diminution of the 


motion of the etherial medium, by its acting againſt the ice and 


ſalt together: and the air, for all its ſcorching heat, is not 
able to prevent its concretion. See /ETHER, Cc. 


FREEZING mxtzre, a preparation for the artificial congelation of 


water, and other liquors. | | 
All kinds of ſalts, whether alcalizate, or acid; and even all 
ſpirits, as thoſe of wine, Cc. as alſo ſugar, and ſaccharum 
Saturni, mixed with ſnow, are capable of freezing moſt flu- 
ids; and the ſame effect is produced in à very great degree, 


Y 


N 
| 
; 
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dy a mixtion of oil of vitriol, or ſpirit of nitre with ſnow : 
1 hus Mr. Boyle. 

Monſ. Homberg obſerves the ſame of equal quantities of cor- 
rofive {ublimate, and ſal armoniac, with four times the quan- 
tity of diſtilled vinegar. See WATERS. 


FatxzinG Kais, or raining ice, à very uncommon kind of 


ſhower, which fell in the weſt of England, in December, 
anno 1672; whereof we have divers accounts in the Philaſo- 
ical Tranſations. See RAIN. | 
his rain, as ſoon as it touched any thing above ground, as a 


bongh, or the like; immediately ſettled into ice; and by miul- 


tiplying and enlarging the icicles, broke all down with its 
weight. The rain that fell on the ſnow, immediately froze 
into ice, without finking in the ſnow at all. 

It made an incredible deſtruction of trees, beyond any thing in 
all hiſtory : © Had it concluded with ſome guſt of wind,” 
ſays a gentleman on the ſpot, ** it might have been of terrible 
* conlequence.” 

I weighed the ſprig of an aſh tree, of juſt three quarters of 
* a pound; the ice on which weighed ſixteen pound.“ Some 
« were frighted with the noiſe in the air; till they diſcerned it 
« was the clatter of icy boughs, daſhed againſt each other.” 
Dr. Beale obſerves, that there was no conſiderable froſt obſerved 
on the ground during the whole ; whence he concludes, that 


a froſt may be very fierce and dangerous on the tops of ſome hills, |. 


and plains ; while in other places it keeps at two, three, or four 
foot diſtance above the ground, rivers, lakes, c. And may 
wander about = furious in ſome places, and remiſs in 
others, not far off. The froſt was followed by glowing heats, and 
a wonderful forwardneſs of flowers and fruits. See FrosT. 


FREEZING, in commerce and manufactures. See FRI1ZING. 
FREEZELAND, F&ritzZELAND, or FrRIZELAND Horſe, in 


war, the ſame with Cheval de Friſe. See CHEVAL de Friſe. 


FREGIT Claaſum. See the article CLAUSUM. 
FREICHTr. See the article FRA1GHT. 
FRENCH, Fraxcois, abſolutely uſed, ſignifies the language 


of the people of France. See LANGUAGE. 
The French, as it now ſtands, is no original, or mother lan- 
age; but a medley of ſeveral : ſcarce any language, but it 
as borrowed words, or perhaps phraſes, from. 
The languages that prevail moſt, and that are, as it were, the 
baſis thereof, are 1®. The Celtic; whether that were a parti- 
cular language itſelf, or whether it were only a dialect of the 
Gothic, as ſpoke in the weſt, and north. 29. The Latin, 
which the Romans carried with them into the Gauls, when 
they made the 4 thereof. And 30. The Teutonic, or 
that dialect of the Teutonic ſpoke by the Franks, when they 
ſſed the Rhine, and eſtabliſhed themſelves in the Gauls. 
Of theſe three languages, in the ſpace of about thirteen hun- 
dred years, was the French formed; ſuch as it is now found. 
Its progreſs was very flow; and both the Italian and Spaniſh 
were regular languages long before the French. | 
Paſquier obſerves, it was under Philip de Valois, that the French 


tongue firſt began to be poliſhed ; and that in the regiſter of | 


the chamber of accounts of that time, there is a purity ſeen 
almoſt equal to that of the preſent age. 
However, the French was (till a very imperfect language, till 
the reign of Francis I. The cuſtom of ſpeaking Latin at the 
dar, and of writing the public acts and inſtruments of the courts 
of juſtice in that language, had made them overlook the 
French, their own language. Add, that the preceding ages 
had been remarkable for their ignorance, owing in good mea- 
ſure to the long and calamitous wars, which France had been 
engaged in: whence the French nobleſſe deemed it a kind of 
merit, not to know any thing; and the generals regarded little, 
whether or no they wrote and talked politely, provided they 
could but fight well. 
But Francis I. who was the reſtorer of learning, and the fa- 
ther of the learned ; changed the face of things ; and after his 
time Henry Stevens printed his book De la Precellence du 
Langage Francois. | 
The change was become very conſpicuous at the end of the 
16th century; and under Henry IV. Amyot, Coeffeteau, and 
Malherbe contributed towards bringing it to perfection: which 
the cardinal de Richelieu compleated, by the eſtabliſhment of 
the French academy; an aſſembly, wherein the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed perſons of the church, the ſword, and the gown have been 
members. See ACADEMY. | 
Nor did the long reign of Louis XIV. contribute a little to 
the improvement of the language. The perſonal qualities of 
that prince, and his taſte for the polite arts, and that of the 
rinces of the blood, rendered his court the politeſt in Europe. 
it and magnificence ſeemed to vye; and his generals might 
have diſputed with the Greeks, Romans, c. the glory of 
writing well, if they could not that of fighting. 
From court, the elegance, and purity of the language ſpread 
itſelf into the provinces; and now there is no body but writes 
and ſpeaks good French. ; 
One of the characters of the French language is to be natural, 
and eaſy. The words are ranged in it much in the ſame order 
as the ideas in our minds; in which it differs exceedingly from 
the Greek and Latin, where the inverſion of the natural 
order of words is reputed a beauty. Indeed, the Hebrew 


ſurpaſſes even the French in this point : 
of * in copioulſnheſs and variety. e comes ſhort 
It muſt be added, however, that as to the analc of 
mar, and the ſimplicity wherewith the moods Ot gram. 
formed ; the Engliſh has the advantage, not onl "—_ 
French, but over all the known languages in the 7 Over the 
then the turns, the expreſſions, and the idioms ts A. 
are ſometimes ſo quaint, and extraordinary, that it 2 y 
deal of the advantage which its grammatical ſimplichs 5904 
grer Yo ary) * Fel, 4 "PU gives it 
e Freuch has but few compound words: 1 
widely from the Greek, High Dutch, and Emin i difer 
French authors own a great diſadvantage in their 1 dis the 
the Greek and Dutch deriving a great part of their — 
energy from the compoſition of words; and frequent] -” 
ſing that in one ſounding word, which the French 5 | 
preſs but by a periphraſis. And the diminutives in the Br - 
are as few as the compounds; the greateſt part of thoſe —— 
ing in — 1 * A4 ve ſignifi cation. But whe 
iſtinguiſhes the Freuch moſt, is its juſtne ity 
and flexibility. _ n W 
French is the moſt univerſal and extenſive 1 in E 
The policy of ſtates and courts has rendered it neceſ! ** 
5 3 of PRE their officers, c. And the taſte 
of arts and ſciences has had the ſame effect wi 
learned. 4 Ke regard to the 
In Germany, and elſewhere, the princeſſes and 
ſtinction value themſelves on 1 — 882 
ſevetal courts of Europe, French is almoſt as much rocks 
the language of the country: though the court of Vienna; 
an exception from this rule. French is there very little uſed: 
The emperor Leopold could not bear to hear it ſpoke in his 
court: the Latin and Italian are there cultivated inſtead of it 
This extenſiveneſs of the French language is no modern ad. 
vantage: William the conqueror gave laws to England inthe 
French language; and the ancient cuſtoms of moſt of the pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands are wrote in the ſame. 
Laſtly, the French is the ſame language every where; not on- 
ly in all the provinces of France, but in all the places where 
it is ſpoke, out of France. 
The ſeveral nations who — Sclavonic, do not ſo much ſpeak 
the ſame language, as different dialects of the ſame language. 
In ſeveral parts of Europe there are as many different languages, 
as there are ſtates; and in Italy there are reckoned no fewer 
than ten or twelve dialects, ſome of which differ as much from 
the common Italian as from the French, or Spaniſh. In Hol- 
land, the ſeamen of Roterdam, and the banks of the Meuſe, 
do not underſtand thoſe of Amſterdam, and the coaſts of the 
Zuyder Zee. They who underſtand Caſtilian, will not un- 
derſtand the language of Catalonia and Cerdana. The High 
Dutch is not the ſame in Sweden, as in Jutland: in the Low 
Countries, as at Lubeck. Bohemia, Hungary, Croatia, c. 
are countries belonging to the emperor; yet ſpeak a language 
different from that ſpoke at Vienna. The king of Sweden, when 
he ſpeaks the language of his country, will not be underſtood 
by his ſubjects in Pomerania, Lapland, c. And the like may 
be obſerved of the king of Denmark, with regard to his ſubjects 
of Norway, and Iceland: whereas, at Quebec, the Louiſiana, 
Martinico, St. Domingo, Pondicheri, c. they ſpeak the ſame 
language as at Paris, and throughout the reſt of France. 
For a critical acquaintance with what regards the French tongue, 
ſee the Remagues of M. Vaugelas ; and the 06ſervations M. 
Corneille has made on thoſe remarks : the Remargaes of Fa. 
Bouhours ; and Doxbts of a Baz-Breton gentleman by the 
ſame father: the Converſations of Ariſte and Eugene: the Cb. 
ſervations of M. Menage, and his Etymologies; with thoſe of 
M. Huet : Fa. Buffier's French rammar ; and that of the 
Abbe Regnier. Add, the two diſcourſes of the Abbe de Dan- 
geau ; one on the vowels, and the other on the conſonants. 
FRENCH Bread, a ſort of bread, valued for its delicacy. 
It is prepared by taking half a buſhel of fine flower, to ten 
eggs, and a pound and half of freſh butter ; and into that put- 
ting as much yeſt with a manchet.----Then, tempering the 
whole maſs with new milk pretty hot, let it remain half an 
hour to riſe, Which done, make it into loaves or rolls, and 
waſh it over with an egg, beaten with milk. The oven not 
to be too hot. See BAk ING. 


FRENCH Character, (CHARACTER. 
FRENCH Coins, Coins. 
FRENCH Companies, COMPANY. 
FRENCH Crow, | CRowNn. 
FRENCH Man, FRANCIGENA, and ExcTIcERx. 
FRENCH Meaſures, MEASURES. 
FRENCH Money, MonEY. 
FRENCH Order, See A ORDER. 
FRENCH Padſadale, SADDLE, 
FRENCH Pox, Pox. 
FRENCH Silks, SILKS. 
FRENCH Heights, | WEIGHTS. 
FRENCH Hines, du- Dourvy. 
ty on, | 
FRExx, J {LEFRANK. FRENUM, 


FN E 


FRENUM, or FERAN Un. See FRENUM. 

RENZY, and FRENETIC. See PHRENZY, and PHRENETIC. 

FRESCO, 2 kind of painting performed on freſh plaiſter, or 
on a wall laid with mortar not yet dry; and with water co- 
jours. See PAINTING. | 
This ſort of painting has a great advantage; by its incorpo- 
rating with the mortar, and crying along with ir, it is render- 
ed extremely durable: and never fa 
it. The Italians, from whom we borrow the term, call it 
freſco: Vitruvius, lib. 7. c. 3. calls it Udo Tedorio. | 
Painting i freſco is very ancient; having been practiſed in the 
earlieſt ages of Greece and Rome.—-It is chiefly performed on 
walls and vaults, newly 1 with lime and ſand: but the 
plaiſter is only to be laid, in proportion as the painting goes 
on; no more being to be done at once, than the painter can 
diſpatch in a day, while it is dry. 

Before he begins to paint, a cartoon or deſign is uſually made 
on paper, to be calked, and transferred to the wall, about half 
an — after the plaiſter is applied. | 

The ancients painted on ſtucco ; and we may remark in Vitru- 
vius, what infinite care they took in making the incruſtation 
or plaiſtering of their buildings to render them beautiful and 
laſting ; though the modern painters find a plaiſter made of 
lime and ſand preferable thereto ; both as it does not dry fo haſti- 
ly; and as being a little browniſh, it is fitter to lay colours 
on, than a ground ſo white as ſtucco, 

In this kind of painting, all the compound and artificial co- 
lours, and almoſt all the minerals are ſet aſide; and ſcarce 
any thing uſed but earths ; which are capable of preſerving their 
colour, defending it from the burning of the lime, and reſiſt- 
ing its ſalt, which Vitruvius calls its bitterneſs. 

For the work to come out in all its beauty ; the colours muſt 
be laid on quick, while the plaiſter is yet moiſt : nor muſt they 
ever be retouched, dry, with colours mixed up with the 
white of an egg, or ſize, or gum, as ſome workmen do; by 
reaſon ſuch colours grow blackiſh: nor do any preſerve them- 
ſelyes, but ſuch as were laid on haſtily at firſt. 

The colours uſed, are white made of lime flacked long ago, 
and white marble duſt ; oker, both red, and yellow ; violet 
ted; verditer ; lapis lazuli ; fſinalt ; earth black, c. All 
which are only ground, and worked up with water ; and moſt 
of them grow brighter and brighter, as the freſco dries, See 
CoLour, VERDITER, Lapis, c. 

FRESH Fine, is that which was levied within a year paſt. 
Weltm. 2. c. 45. See FiNE. 

Fresn Force, friſca fortia, in law, denotes a force done within 

forty days. See FoRCE. 
If a man be diſſeiſed of lands or tenements, within any city 
or borough; or deforced from them after the death of his an- 
ceſtors, to whom he is heit; or after the death of his tenant 
for life, or in tail; he may, within forty days after his title ac- 
crued, have his remedy by an aſſize, or bill of freſb force. 

FRESH Shot, in the ſea phraſe, ſignifies the falling down of an 
great river, into the ſea; by means whereof the ſea hath fre/ 
water a good way from the mouth of the tiver. As this is 
more or leſs, they call it a great, or ſmall freſh Shot. 

Faxesn Spell, in the ſea language, a freſh gang, to relieve the 
rowers in the longboat. SPELL. 

F&ESH Sxite, recens inſecutio, is ſuch a preſent and active pro- 
ſecution of an offender, where a robbery is committed, as 
never ceaſes, from the time of the offence committed, or diſ- 
covered, till he be apprehended. See SUITE. 

The benefit of ſuch purſuit of a felon, is, that the party pur- 
ſuing ſhall have his goods reſtored to him; whereas otherwile 
they are the king's. 

Freſh Suite is either within the view, or without. Manwood 
ſays, that upon freſh ſuite within the view, treſpaſlers in the 
foreſt may be attached by the officers purſuing them, though 
without the limits of the foreſt.Freſh Suite may continue for 
ſeven years. 

FRxESH Water, is that not tinctured or impregnated with ſalt, or 
ſaline particles, enough to be diſcoverable by the ſenſe, See 

ATER. 
Such generally is that of ſprings, rains, wells, lakes, Ic. See 
SPRING, Rain, WELL, LAKE, &9c. 
Dr. Litter is of opinion, that the natural and original ſtate of 
water is to be ſalt : the freſpneſs he ſuppoſes to be accidental, 
and to be owing to the yapours of plants, and the breath of 
animals therein ; and to the exhalations raiſed by the ſun. 
Others will have water originally freſh; and take its ſaltneſs to 
be accidental: to account for which, a great number of hypo- 
theſes have been framed. See SALTNESS. 
The ſaltneſs of water is a foreign, and in moſt caſes a hurtful 
quality, It renders it not only nauſeous to the taſte, but great- 
ly prejudicial to the body: and ir is generally agreed, that thoſe 
waters, ceteris paribus, are beſt, not only for drinking, but 
for ceconomical uſes, as waſhing, boiling, and brewing, which 
are the freeſt from ſaltneſs. > 

ence, various methods have been contrived for examining 
the freſoneſt of waters; and of dulcifying or making ſalt water 

re 


Mr. Boyle gives us a method of examining the freſbneſi of 
9 . | 


ils or falls, but along with 


water, by means of a precipitate; which caſts down any 14 
line particles before floating therein; | 


Into one thouſand grains of diltilted water, he puts one grain | 


of ſalt; and into the ſolution lets fall a few drops of a ſtrong 
well filtrated ſolution of well refined ſilver, diſſalued in clear 
aqua fortis ; upon which there immediately appears a whitiſh 
cloud, which, though but ſlowly, deſcends to the bottom, and 


there ſettles in a white precipſtate, which is the faline matter 
of the fluid. 


This method, if it were required, would examine water to 


a greater nicety, than that here ſpecified. It has diſcovered 
ſalt in water, where there was but one grain of ſalt in two 
thouſand, nay three thouſand times the weight of water 


ill, 
The experiment was tried before the Royal-Society, in 1692, 
by Dr. Sloan ; where it was likewiſe found that a drop ortwo, 
even of ſpirit of ſalt, mixed with common water, would be 
diſcovered by the ſame method. 8 
Dr. Hook, in the ſame year, read a lecture before the Royal 
Society, on a method of his own, for diſcovering the ſmalleſt 
"my of ſalt contained in water, on a principle of hydro- 
atſcs. 
The operation was performed by means of a large poiſe of 
glaſs, of the ſhape of a bolt head ; the ball thereof three 
inches in diameter, and the neck 4 of an inch. This being 
ſo poiſed, with red lead put in it, as to make it very little 
heavier than freſþ water; and then ſuſpended by the ſmall 
ſtem, which was graduated, to the end of a nice beam of a 
balance; and the degree or diviſion of the neck, contiguons 
to the ſurfage of the water, noted : upon infuſing a quantity 
of ſalt, only 8 to the two thouſandth part of the weight 
of the water, the neck of the poiſe ſunk near half an inch lower 
in the water. 
The dulcifying, or making of ſalt water freſh, is a ſecret, and 
has been long ſought with great attention. Dr. Litter takes 
the moſt eaſy, ſafe, and natural way of procuring freſb water 
from the ſea, to be by putting ſea plants, alga marina, or com- 
mon ſea weed into a quantity of the water, in a glaſs body, 
with a head, beak, and receiver; from which a freſb, ſweet, 
and potable liquor will continually diſtil. 
Monſ. Hauton has at length declared his ſecret of making ſea 
water freſ.----It conſiſts firſt, in a precipitation, made with 
oil of tartar, which he can prepare at a ſmall expence. Next 
he diſtils the ſea water, with a furnace contrived to take up 
little room, and which, with a very little fire, will diſtil twenty- 
four French quarts of water in a day, For the cooling there- 
of, inſtead of making the worm paſs through a veſſel full of 
water, he makes it paſs through a hole made on purpoſe out 
of the ſhip, and enter it again at another; ſo that the ſea water 
does the office of a refrigeratory. To the two preceeding 
operations he joins filtration, which is performed by a peculiar 
kind of earth, mixed and ſtirred with the diſtilled water ; and 
at length ſuffered to ſettle. This filtration leaves it perfectly 
ſalubrious. Phil. Tranſ. N® 7. 


FRET, or FxEtT, in architecture, a kind of knot, or orna- 


ment, . of two liſts, or fillets variouſly inter-laced, 
or woven; and running at parallel diſtances, equal to their 
breadth. ---See Tab. Archit. fig. 7. 
A neceſſary condition of theſe frets is, that every return, 
and interſection be at right angles. This is ſo indiſpenſible, 
— they have no beauty without it; but become perfectly 
othic. 
metimes the fret conſiſts but of a ſingle fillet; which, if 
well managed, may be made to fill its ſpace exceedingly well. 
The ancients made great uſe of theſe frees : the places they 
were chiefly applied on, were even, flat members, or parts 
of building ; as the faces of the corona, and eves of cor- 
_ er the roofs, ſoffits, c. on the plinths of baſes, 
C, 
The appellation was occaſioned hence, that the French word 
frette literally ſignified the timber-work of a roof, which 
conſiſts chiefly, of beams, rafters, c. laid a- croſs each other, 
and as it were, fretted. | 


FRET , or FRETTE, in heraldry, is a bearing conſiſting of ſix 


bars, croſſed, aud interlaced, fres-wiſe + as, in Tab, Herald. 
fig. 39. 

@ Gn derives the word from the French et, net: but the 
reader will eaſily furniſh himſelf a better etymology from the 
word fret, in architecture. 

He bears diamond a fret topaz : the coat armour formerly of 
the lord Maltrevers, and now quartered by the duke of Norfolk. 
When it conſiſts of more than ſix pieces, the number mult be 
ſpecified. See FRETTY. 

ome call this the true lovers knot ; others, Harrington's knot, 

becauſe it is their arms, and nod firmo the motto. Gibbon is 
for calling it Heraldorum nodus amatorius. 


FRETTY, or FzxTtE!/, in heraldry, is where there are divers 


bars laid a-croſs each other. See FRET. 


 Fretty is of ſix, eight, or more pleces. Azure, frezty of eight 
pieces or: the coat of the lord Willoughby. 


Colombiere obſerves, that fretiy abſolutely uſed, without any 
addition, is ſuppoſed to be ot fix pieces; that is, fo many 
9 H | bars, 
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bars or pieces croſſing each other : which, therefore, need not 
be exptelled: but if there be more, as much muſt be menti- 
oned, And yet Guillim has azure, fretty of fix, argent: the 
coat of the ancient lords Elthingham of Suſſex. 

FFET-WORK, an enrichment of frezs ; or a place ad 
with ſomething in manner thereof, See FRET. 

Fret-work is ſometimes uſed among us, to fill up, and enrich 


flat, empty ſpaces ; but it is principally practiſed in roofs, which 


are fretted over with plailter work. : 
The Italians alſo apply it to the mantlings of chimneys with 


great figures: a cheap piece of magnificence, and as durable 


almoſt within doors, as harder matters in the weather. 
FRIABLE, is applied to bodies, to denote them tender and brittle ; 
eaſily crumbled, or reduced to powder between the fingers : 
their force of coheſion being ſuch as eaſily expoſes them to 
ſuch ſolution. Such are pumice, and all calcined ſtones, burnt 
allum, c. 

Friability is ſuppoſed to ariſe hence, that the body conſiſts 
wholly of dry parts, irregularly combined, and which are readi- 
ly ſeparated, as having nothing unctuous, or glutinous to bind 
them together, See COHESION. 

FRIAR, or FRIE R, by the Latins called frater, the Italians 
fra, and the French frere, that is, brother, is a term common 
to the monks of all orders ; founded on this, that there is a 
kind of fraternity, or brotherhood preſumed between the ſe- 


veral religious perſons of the ſame convent, or monaſtery. See 


BROTHER, Monk, c. 
The kinds of friars are very numerous, Auguſtin friars; Do- 
minican, or black, or preaching friars; Franciſcan, or grey, 
or minor, or begging friars; Carmelites, or white friars. See 
WauirTE, Sc. See Religions ORDERS; ſee allo DoMINICAN, 
FRANCISCAN, CARMELITE, 7c. 
FR1AR, in a more peculiar ſenſe, is reſtrained to ſuch monks, as 
are not prieſts; for thoſe in orders, are uſually dignified with 
the appellation of father. See FATHER. 
FRIARS, or FRIERS Oſervant, fratres obſervantes, were a branch 
of the Franciſcans, thus called, becauſe not combined together 
in any cloiſter, convent, or corporation, as the conventuals 
are; but only agreed among themſelves to obſerve the rules ot 
their order, and that more ſtrictly than the conventuals did; 
from whom they ſeparated themſelves out of a ſingularity of 
zeal ; living in certain places of their own chuſing. See FRAN- 
CISCAN. 
FRIARY of the holy Trinity. See the article TRINITY. 
FRIBURGH *, FriDBuRGH, or FRITHEBORG, among our 
Anglo Saxon anceſtors, denoted the ſame as Frank-pledge did 
after the time of the conqueſt. See FRANK-PLEDGE. 

* Preterea eſi quedam ſumma & maxima ſecuritas, per quam 


omnes flatu firmiſſimo Juſtinentur, viz. ut unuſquiſq; flabiliat ſe 


ſub fidejuſſionis ſecaritate, quam Angli vocant ireoborghes : ſol 


tamen Eboracenſes dicunt eandem tienmannatele, guod ſonat la- 

tine decem hominum numerum. LL. Edv. II. ap. Lamb. See 

TENMENTALE. 
Every man in this kingdom was anciently aſſociated in ſome 
decennary or company of ten families, who were pledged or 
bound for each other, to keep the peace, and obſerve the law. 
See TirninG.----If any offence was done by one, the other 
nine were to anſwer it: that is, if the criminal fled from juſ- 
tice, they had thirty days allowed to apprehend him : it he 
was not taken in that time, he who was the friburgb, i. e. 
the principal pledge of the ten, ſhould take two of his own 
number, and the chiet pledges of three neighbouring friburg hs, 
with two others out of each of the ſaid friburghs; who were 
to purge themſelves and their fribxrgh of the forfeiture and 
flight of the criminal. If they could not do this, the principal 
pledge, with the other eight, were to make ſatisfaction. 
Great men were not combined in any ordinary Decenna, or 
Doꝛein; as being deemed a ſufficient aſſurance for themſelves 
and their menial ſervants, See DECENNIER. 
FRICASSEE , a diſh, or meſs, haſtily dreſſed in a frying-pan, 
and ſeaſoned with butter, oil, or the like. 

* 1he word is pure French, formed of the Latin frixatura, fry- 
ing. Others will have fricafſe formed in imitation of the noiſe 
made by butter, or other fat, when melted in the pan. 

We ſay, a fricaſſee of pullets, of rabbets, of tench, of tripe, 
of frogs, of eggs, of peas, c. p 

FRICTION, the act of rubbing, or grating the ſurface of one 
body againſt that of another, called alſo attrition. 

The phænomena ariſing upon the friction of divers bodies 
under different circumſtances, are very numerous, and con- 
ſiderable. 


Mr. Hawksbee gives us a number of experiments of this 


kind: particularly of the attrition, or friction of glaſs, under 
various circumſtances; the reſult of which was, that it yielded 
light, became electrical, &c. See ATTRITION, ELECTR1- 
CITY, Oc, | 

All bodies by friction are brought to conceive heat; many of 
them to emit light; particularly a cats-back, ſugar, beaten ſu]- 
phur, mercury, fea water, gold, copper, &'c. But above all, 
diamonds, which when briskly rubbed againſt glaſs, gold, or 
the like, yield a light, equal to that of live coal, when blow- 
ed by the bellows. See Fire, Lichr, HEAT, Proseno- 
RUS, DLAMOND, Ye. 


| FricTI1ON, in mechanics, denotes the 


orned 


FRI 


reſiſtance a moving body 


meets withal from the ſurface whereon it moves. See R 
; Esis- 


TANCE, 
Friction ariſes from the roughneſs or aſperity | 
the body moved on, and — of the body nbd ſurface of 
ſurfaces conſiſting alternately of eminences an 25 ** ſuch 
ther the eminences of the one muſt be raiſed over read ei- 
other, or they muſt both be wore and broke off: poof the 
can happen without motion; nor can motion be 22 
without a force impreſſed. Hence, the force applic * uced 
the body, is either wholly, or pay ſpent on this effec yo 
conſequently there ariſes a reſiſtance, or friction: which and 
be rome, ceterts paribus, as the eminences are the ay 
and the ſubſtance the harder. And as the body, b — 
friction grows more and more polite, the friction 1 
Hence it follows, that the ſurfaces of the parts of ma bi 

that touch each other, ſhould be as ſmooth and poliſhed a 
poſſible. But, as no body can be ſo much poliſhed, as du 
to take away all inequality; witneſs thoſe numerous © wa 
diſcovered by the microſcope on the ſmootheſt ſurf; 4 
hence ariſes the neceſſity of anointing the parts that 0 wh 
with oil, or other fatty matter. ouch, 


Laws of FRICTION,---1®. As the weight of a body moved on 


another, is increaſed, ſo is the friction. 

This we ſee experimentally in a balance; which when on! 
charged with a ſmall os eaſily turns; but with a 7 
a greater force is required. a 
Hence, if the line of direction of a moving body be obliaue 
to the ſurface moved on, the friction is the greatet: this — 
the ſame effect as an increaſe of weight. 5 
And hence, again, as a perpendicular ſtroke, or impreſſion is 
to an oblique one as the whole fine, to the fine of the angle 
of incidence; and the fine of a greater angle is greater, and 
that of a leſſer leſs, the friction is the greater, as the line of 
direction approaches nearer to a perpendicular, 

This is eaſily obſervable, and eſpecially in the teeth of wheel 
which are frequently broke on this very account. The fric. 
tion, therefore, is taken away, if the line of direction of the 
moving body be parallel to the ſurface, 

29. The friction is leſs in a body that rolls, than it would by 
were the ſame body to ſlide, as is eaſily demonſtrated, 

For ſuppoſe a dented ruler, A B, Tab. Mechanics, fig. 38. 
and ſuppoſe a wheel D E to move along it, with its teeth 
perpendicular to the circumference ; if now the body were 
to ſlide, the tooth F, when it touched the ruler, would de- 
ſcribe a right line on the ſurface thereof : and, as the tooth 
of the ruler, , reſiſts the ſame ; it could not proceed without 
removing, or breaking either the tooth H, or that F. And the 
ſame will hold in the fliding of any rough ſurface upon another; 
where all the friction will take place, that can any way ariſe from 
the roughneſs of the ſurface. But if the wheel ED roll along 
the ruler, then the tooth H will no longer reſiſt its motion, on- 
ly as it is to be hoiſted out of the cavity F over theeminence; of 
the tooth H : and the ſame holds in the rubbing of any rough bo- 
dy over the ſurface of another. 

Hence, in machines, leſt the fricłkion ſhould employ a great 
part of the power; care is to be taken, that no part of the 
machine ſlide along another, if it can be avoided : but rather 
that they roll, or turn upon each other. With this view it may 
be proper to lay the axes of cylinders, not, as is uſually done, 
in a groove, or concave matrix; but between little wheels, 
ABCD, fg. 39. moveable on their reſpeQiveaxes. T his was 
long ago recommended by P. Caſatus; and experience con. 
firms, that we ſaveadeal of power by ir. Hence alſo it isthat 
a pulley moveable on its axis reſiſts leſs than if it were fitcd. 
And the ſame may be obſerved of the wheels of coaches, and 
other carriages. F 
From theſe principles, with a little further help from 7 
geometry, Olaus Roemer determined the figute of ere 
wheels, that ſhould make the leaſt reſiſtance poſſible; and wi 
ſhould be epicyelodial. And the ſame was attet w 4 
ſtrated by de la Hire; N which is to be lamented, 
thing is not yet taken into practice. 

Hence, in 7 the ſides of the wooden denne 
the ſaws are fitted into; ſhould be furniſhed with rotule, 


little wheels; which would greatly leſſen the fricklun; 


the like in other caſes. 


Calculation of the quantity of FRICTIO N,---The fricłion is a point 


of the utmoſt importancein machines; and by 3 
conſidered, in calculating the force thereof: yet it 1s ane 29d 
overlooked in ſuch 8 but this, principally, 9 
ſon its preciſe value is not known. 

It is _ yet reduced to certain, and infallible rules: * 2 
mon method is, barely to compute the advantage, * 
moving power has from the machine; either on 45 ii 
its diſtance from a fixed point; or of the direction in 
it acts. And in all the demonſtrations it 1s . * 
the ſurfaces of bodies are perfectly ſmooth and 3 1 
deed the engineers expect, that in the practice the) a 
part of the advantage of their force, by wee , can deter- 
how much, it is ſuppoſed nothing but the pra ic fel, 
mine. M. Amontons, indeed, has made an attemp 


by experiment, a foundation for a preciſe calculation of the 
quantity of friction; and M. Parent has confirmed it from 
reaſoning, and geometry: but their theory, however warrant- 
ed, is not generally, and fully received, 

M. Amonton's principle, is, that the friction of two bodies 
depends on the weight, or force here with they bear on each 
other; and only increaſes as the bodies are more ſtrongly 
preſſed, or applied againſt each other ; or. are charged with a 

reater weight: and that it is a vulgar error, that the quantity 

of friction has any dependance on the bigneſs of the ſurfaces 
rubbed againſt each other; or that the friction increaſes as the 
ſurfaces do, 

Upon the firſt propoſal of this paradox, M. de la Hire had re- 
courſe to experiments, which ſucceeded much in fayour of the 
new ſyſtem. He laid ſeveral pieces of rough wood, on a rough 
table: their ſizes were unequal ; but he laid weights on them, 
ſo as to render them all equally heavy. And he found, that 
the ſame preciſe force, or weight, applied to them by a little 
pally, was required to put each in motion, notwithſtanding all 
the inequality of the ſurfaces. The experiment ſucceeded in 
the ſame manner in pieces of marble, laid on a marble table. 
Upon this, M. de la Hire betook himſelf to the rationale of 
the thing; and has given us a phyſical ſolution of the effect: 
and M. Amontons ſettled a calculus of the value of friction, 
and the loſs ſuſtained thereby in machines, on the footing of 
the new principle, 

In wood, iron, lead, and braſs, which are the principal ma- 
terials uſed in machines, he finds the reſiſtance cauſed by fric- 
tion, to be nearly the ſame, when thoſe materials are anointed 
with oil, or other fatty matter: and this reſiſtance, indepen- 
dant of the quantity of ſurface, he makes to be nearly equal 
to a third part of the force wherewith the bodies are preſſed 
againſt each other. | 

Beſides the preſſion, the magnitude whereof determines that of 
the friction; there is another circumſtance to be conſidered, 
vid. the velocity. The friction is the greater, and the more 
difficult to ſurmount, as the parts are rubbed againſt each other 
with the greater ſwiftneſs: ſo that this velocity muſt be com- 
pared with that of the power neceſſary to move the machine, 
aud overcome the friction. If the velocity of the power be 
double that of the parts rubbed; it acquires, by that means, an 
advantage that makes it double; or, which amounts to the 
ſame, diminiſhes the contrary force of friction by one half; 
and reduces it to a ſixth part of the weight or preſſion. But 
this velocity M. Amontons only confiders as a circumſtance 
that augmens or diminiſhes the effect of the preſſion, i. e. the 
difficulty of the motion: ſo that the riction (till follows the 


proportion of the weight. Only, we are hereby directed to 


diſpoſe the parts of machines that rub againſt each other, in 
ſuch manner as that they may have the leaſt 4 — 
and thus the diameter of the axis of a wheel ſhould be as ſmall 
as poſſible, with regard to that of the wheel: in that the leſſer 
the axis, the lower will be the motion of the ſurfaces rubbing 
again(t each other: ſince the velocity of a circular motion al- 
ways goes diminiſhing from the circumference to the centre. 
And for the ſame reaſon the teeth of dented wheels ſhould be 
as ſmall and thin as poſſible: for a tooth catching on a notch, 
c. rubs one of its ſides againſt a ſurface equal to its own; 
and is to diſengage itſelf in a certain time by paſſing over a 
ſpace equal to the ſurface ; conſequently, the leſſer the ſurface, 
the leſs ſpace it has to move; the ſmallneſs of the ſurface di- 
miniſhing the reſiſtance of the friction; not as it is a leſs ſur- 
face that rubs, but as there is a leſs ſpace to move. 
But notwithſtanding all the confirmations and illuſtrations of 
this theory of friction; the public, or even the academy itſelf 
where it was propoſed, could not be brought fully to acqui- 
eſce in it. It is granted, the preſſion has a great effect; and 
is, in many caſes, the only thing to be conſidered in fridtions : 
but it will be hard to perſuade us abſolutely to exclude the 
conſideration of the ſurface. In effect, the contrary ſeems 
capable of a metaphyſical demonſtration. 
If two bodies with plain ſurfaces, ſuppoſed infinitely hard, and 
poliſhed, be moved along each other; the frictios will be 
none, or infinitely ſmall : but, if in lieu of ſuch ſuppoſition, 
which has no place in nature, we ſuppoſe two bodies with 
rough, uneven ſurfaces ;. the difficulty of moving one of them 
on the other, muſt either ariſe from this, that the firſt is to be 
raiſed: in order to diſengage the parts catched or locked in the 
ſecond; or that the parts muſt be broken and worn off; or both. 
In the firſt caſe, the difficulty of raiſing one of the bodies, 
makes that of the motion; and of conſequence the friction 
ariſes wholly from the weight, or preſſion; and the ſurface has 
nothing to do in it. 
In the ſecond caſe, the magnitude of the ſurface would be all; 
were it poſſible this ſecond caſe could be abſolutely abſtracted 
from the firſt; 5. e. could the parts of one body be rubbed 
and worn againſt thoſe of the other, without raifing one of 
them; it being viſible that a greater number of parts to be 
broken would make a greater reſiſtance, than a leis. But as 
in practice we never rub, or grind without raiſing the body; 
the reſiſtance ariſing from the greatneſs of the ſurface in the 
ſecond caſe, is always combined with that from the preſſion: 


| 


whereas in the former caſe, that ariſing from the preſſion, may 
alone, and uncompounded. 

Add, that what is wore off a body, is ordinarily very little ; 
with regard to the great number of times the body muſt have 
been raiſed _— friction, and all the little heights added 
together, which the body mutt have been raiſed to. 

Hence, ag the reſiſtance from preſſion x be ſingle; and as 
the ſame always accompanies that ariſing from the magnitude 
of the ſurfaces; and is uſually much the more conſiderable of 
the two, when it does accompany it: for theſe reaſons in moſt 


of the experiments that are made, it is the only one perceived, 
and the only one that needs to be conſidered. 


But then, as it is poſſible, in certain caſes, for the preſſion to 


be very ſlender; and the number of parts to be rubbed very 
great: it muſt be owned there are caſes wherein the friction 
follows very ſenſibly the proportion of the ſurfaces, 


Fer the FRICTION of the parts of fluids, ſee RESISTANCE, and 


RETARDATION of fluids, 


FRICTION, in medicine, and chirurgery, denotes the act of rub- 


bing a diſeaſed part with oils, unguents, or other matters, in 
order to eaſe, reljeve, and cure it. See UNGUENT. 
Frictiont are much uſed, eſpecially abroad, in venereal caſes ; 
where they prefer the applying of mercury, externally, by way 
of friction; to that of giving it internally, to raiſe a ſalivation. 
See SALIVATION, and MERCURy. 
There are alſo fr:#:0ns with the fleſh-bruſh, a linen cloth, or 
the hand only: for the effect of which laſt, ſee STkoAxiNG: 
Frictions of any kind, are a fort of exerciſe, which contributes 
greatly to health ; as they excite and ſtir up the natural 
warmth, divert defluxions, promote perſpiration, open the 
res of the skin, and carry off humours. 
he fleſh-bruth, Dr. Cheyne obſełves, is an exerciſe moſt uſe- 
ful for promoting a full and free perſpiration and circulation. 
Every body knows the effect of currying horſes ; that it 
makes them fleek, gay, lively, and active; ſo as to be judged 
uivalent to half the feeding. 
his it can no otherwiſe effect, than by aſſiſting nature to 


throw off the recrements of the juices which ſtop the free cir-. 


culation ; and by conſtant friction, irritation, and ſtimulation, 
to call the blood and ſpirits to the parts molt diſtant from the 
ſeat of heat, and motion, and ſo plump up the ſuperficial 
muſcles. And the ſame effect it would have in other creatures, 
and man himſelf, if managed in the ſame manner, and with 
the ſame care and regularity. a 
Perſons, thereſore, of weak nerves, and ſedentary lives, would 
do well to ſupply the want of other exerciſe with ſpending half 
an hour, morning and night, in currying and rubbiug their whole 
body, eſpecially their limbs, with a fleſh-bruſh See ExERCISE. 


FRicriox, or rather FRIxION, in chymiſtry, is the ſame with 


what in cookery we call frying, viz. the coction of certain 
matters in a pan, with the addition of ſome unctuous thing, as 
oil, far, &c. 


The frixion of medicines is performed over a flow, moderate 


fire; and that of foods over a quick one. See TORREFACT1ON. 
FRIDS TOLL“, or Fxirus row, in our ancient writers, ſig- 


nities a ſeat, chair, or place of peace, where criminals might 

find ſafety, and protection. See SANCTUARY. 

'In the charter of immunities confirmed to the church of St. Pe- 
ter in York, ann. 5. Hen, VII. it is explained by Cathedra quie- 
tudinis & pacis.-Pud fi aliguis veſano ſpiritu agitatus, dia- 
bolico auſu quemquam capere preſumpſerit in cathedra lapidea 
Juxa altare, quod Anglici vocant Fridftol, i. e. cathedra quie- 
tudinis, wel pacis ; hujus tam flagitioft ſacrilegii emendatio ſub 
nullo judicio erat, ſub nulls pecuniæ numero claudebatur, ſed 
apud anglos Boteles, hoc oft, 5 emenda, vocabatur, Monaſt. 
ri 

Of theſe, there were many in England; but, the moſt famous 

was at Beverley, which had this inſcription, H.ec ſedes lapidea 

Freedſtoll dicitur, i. e. Pacis Cathedra, ad quem rens fugiendo 


88 omnimodam habet ſecuritatem. Camden. 
FF 


IENDLESS man, was the old Saxon name for him whom 
we call an oxtlaw. See OuTLAaw. 
The reaſon is, becauſe he was, upon his excluſion from the 
king's peace and protection, denied all help of friends after 
certain days: Nam forisfecit amicos. 


FRIERS Alien. See the article ALIEN. 
FRIEZE, FRIZE, or FREEZE, in architecture, a member, or 


divition of the entablature of columns, by the ancients called 
Zophoros, See FREEZE. 


FRIGATOON, aVenetian veſſel, commonly uſed in the Adriatic, 


built with a ſquare ſtern, and without any fore-maſt, having 
only a main-malt, miſſen-maſt, and bow-ſprit. See VESSEL, c. 


FRIGID, Fx1c1pvs; cold, is variouſly uſed.---A frigid ſtyle 


is a low, jejune manner of diction, wanting force, warmth of 
imagination, figures of ſpeech, c. See STYLE. 


FRIGID Zone, or frozen zone, in geography. See ZONE. 
FRIGIDITY, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with impotency. See 


IMPOTENCE. 


FRIGORIFIC, in phyſics, ſomething that occaſions cold. See 


Corp. 

Some philoſophers, particularly Gaſſendus, and other corpuſ- 

cularians, denying cold to be à mere privation or abſence of 

heat, contend that there are actual frigorific corpuſeles, 2 
| ET particles 
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FRIPPERY, a Frenchterm, ſometimes uſed in our language; 


FRI 


FRO 


moon as well as fiery ones: whence proceed coldand heat. | the long hairs or nap of the cloth, twi 


ut later philoſophers allow of no other frigoriſic particles, 
beſides thoie nitrous ſalts, which float in the ait in cold wea- 
ther, and occaſion freezing. Sce FREEZING. 


hs 


properly importing the trade, or trafic of - old, ſecond-hand 
cloths, and goods. 

The word is alſo uſed for the place where ſuch ſort of com- 
merce is carried on, and even for the commodities themſelves. 
The company of frippters, or fripperers, at Paris, are a re- 
gular corporation, of an ancient ſtanding, and make a conſi- 
derable figure among the communautes of that city. See BRo- 
KER, 


FRISELAND Horſe, Cheval, de FRisEk. See CHEVAL. 
FRIT, or Fx1TT, in the glaſs manufacture, is the matter or in- 


edients whereof glaſs is to be made, calcined, or baked in a 
— See GLASS, 

A ſalt drawn from the aſhes of the plant kali, or from fern, 
mixed with ſand, or flints, and baked together, make an opaque 
maſs, called by glaſs-men frit; probably from the Italian frit- 
tare, to fry; or by reaſon the frit, when melted, runs into 
lumps like fritters, called by the Italians, frittelli. 

Fir, by the ancients, was called Hammonitram, or Ammo- 
nitrum, Of zuwuc; ſand, and yp, nitre: under which name it 
is deſcribed by Pliny thus: fine ſand from the volturnian ſea, 
mixed with three times the quantity of nitre, and melted, makes 
a maſs called Ammonitrum, which being rebaked, makes pure 

laſs. Iliſt. Nat. I. 36. c. 26. 


vit, Neri obſeryes, is only the calx of the materials which | 


make glaſs; which, though they might be melted, and glaſs 
be made without thus calcining them, yet would it take up 
much more time, This calcining, or making of fr:z, ſerves 
to mix and incorporate the materials together, and to evapo- 
rate all the ſuperfluous humidity. .The frit once made, is rea- 
dily fuſed and turned into glaſs, 

There are zhree kinds of frizs : thefirſt; cryſtal ſrit, or that for 
cryſtal metal, made with ſalt of pulverine and ſand. 

The ſecond, and ordinary frit is made of the bare aſhes of pul- 
verine, or barillia, without extracting the ſalt from them. 
This makes the ordinary white, or cryſtal metal. 

The third, is frit for green glaſſes, made of common aſhes, 
without any preparation. This laſt frit will require ten or 
twelve hours baking. 

The materials in each, are tobe finely powdered, waſhed, and 
ſierced; then equally mixed; and frequently ſtirred together in 
the melting pot. For the reſt. See GLAss, and CRYSTAL. 


FRITHBURGH, See the article FRinUR GA. 
FRITHGILD, was anciently the ſame with what we now call 


a guild, or a fraternity, or company. See GILD. 


FRIXION. See the article FR1cT10N. 
FRIZE, or FRIEZE, in architecture, a part of the entablature 


of columns, more uſually wrote, and pronounced freeze. See 
FREEZE. 


FR1ZE, or FREEZE, in commerce, a kind of woollen cloth, or 


ſtuff, for winter wear, being fr:ized or napt on one ſide ; 
whence, in all probability, it derives its name. 
Of fries, ſome are croſſed, others not croſſed. The former 


are chiefly of Engliſh manufacture: the latter of Iriſh. See 
FR1ZING. 


FRIZING of Cloth, a term in the woollen manufactory, ap- 


plied to the forming of the nap of a cloth, or ſtuff into a 
number of little hard burrs, or prominences, covering almoſt 
the whole ground thereof, 7 

Some cloths are only frized on the backſide; as black cloths : 


others on the right ſide, as coloured and mixed cloths, rateens, 
bays, frizes, Cc. 


Frizing may be performed two ways: one with the hand, | 


i. e. by meaus of two workmen, who conduct a kind of plank, 
that ſerves as a frig ing inſtrument. 

The other by a mill, worked either by water, or a horſe; or 
ſometimes by men. This latter is eſteemed the better way of 
frizing; by reaſon the motion being uniform, and regular, 
the little knobs of the fr:2:g are formed more equably, and 
alike. The ſtructure of this uſeful machine is as follows. 
The three principal parts are, thefr:/zer, or criſper, the frixing 
table; and the drawer, or beam.---The two firſt are two e- 
qual planks or boards, each about ten foot long, and fifteen 
inches broad; differing only in this, that the frixing table is 
lined, or covered with a kind of coarſe woollen ſtuff, of. a 
rough, ſturdy nap; and that the frizer. is incruſtated with a 
kind of cement, compoſed of glue, gum arabic, and yellow 
ſand, with a little aqua vitz, or urine. The beam, or draw- 
er, thus called by reaſon it draws the ſtuff from between the 
frizer and frixiug table, is a wooden roller, .beſet all over 
with little, fine, ſhort points or ends of wire, like thoſe of 
cards, uſed in carding of wool. ; 

The diſpoſition and uſe of the machine is thus: the table ſtands 
immoveable, and bears, or ſuſtains the cloth to be frized, which 
is with that fide uppermoſt, on which the nap is to be raiſed, O- 
ver the table is placed the frizer, at ſuch a diltance from it as 
to give toom for the ſtuff to be paſſed between them: ſo, that 
the frizer having a very flow ſemicircular motion, meeting 


little knobs, or burrs; while, at the — a 1 
which is continually turning, draws away the tuft fes drawer 
the friʒer, and winds it over its own points, om under 
All that the workman has to do while the machine ;c .... 
is » -* the ſtuff on the table, as faſt as the S 
off; and, from time to time, take off & it 
of the drawer, 0 fy = ſtuff fromthepoins 
It has already been obſerved, that the fi gin "> 
ſtuff of aſhort, ſtiff, ſtubby nab; 3 reg inedwit 
the cloth between the table, and frizer, long enough füt an 
grain to be formed; that the drawer may not take — or the 
readily ; which muſt other wiſe be the caſe, inaſinuch — on 
ow by any thing at * other end. ic is not 
t were needleſs to ſay any thing particular of the n | 
frizing ſtuffs with the hand; it being the aim of of 
to imitate as near as they can, with their wooden inſtru — 
the flow, equable, and circular motion of the machine 
needs only be added, that their frizer is but about rem 
long, and one broad; and that to form the nap more eaſi 
they moiſten the ſurface of the ſtuff lightly with water = 
K . NN of 8, 22 
the forehead; or that of the face 
browy. e Os FRONT. 4 _ ors e. 
e word is form e Latin frons, and 
Greek @ove:y, to think, perceive "_ L _ 
thought. Martinius, to make out the etymology, obſeryes 
that from the forehead of a perſon we perceive ak 6 he ; 
what he is capable of, and what he thinks of De Lanes! 


chuſes to derive it from ferre, by reaſon it bears the marks of 
what we have in our head. 


FRONT is alſo uſed where ſeveral perſons, or thin 
ſide by fide, and ſhew their er fore- arts. * 
Thoſe troops ranged in form of battle made a large front: the 
the three legions were here diſpoſed in two lines, as Ceſar u- 
ſed to do, when with a few forces he had occafion to extend 
his front. The front of the army conſiſted of ſo many batta- 
lions, and ſo many ſquadrons. 

The military evolutions teach howto make a front of any ſide, 
i. e. how to preſent the face, and arms to the enemy, what 
ſide ſoever he attack on. They attacked the enemy in fron: 
and in flank. See FLANK. . 

FrowT, in architecture, denotes the principal face, or fide of a 
building: or that preſented to the chief aſpect, or view. See Face. 
The palace conſiſts of a large pile in front, flanked wita two 
wings. See FRONTISPIECE. 

FRonT, in perſpective, a projection, or repreſentation of the 
face or fore-part of an object, or of that part directly oppoſite 
to the eye; called alfo, and more uſually, Orthography. See 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Line of theFRonT. See the article Lint. 

FRoNT Scale. See the article SCALE. 

FRONTAL, in architecture, a little fronton, or pediment, 
ſometimes placed over a ſmall door, or window. ScePzpt- 
MENT. 

FRONTAL, FRONTLET, or Brow-band, is alſo uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of the Jewiſh ceremonies. See PHYLACTERY. 

The frontal conſiſts of four ſeveral pieces of vellum, on each 
whereof is wrote ſome text of ſcriprure. They are all laid on 
a piece of black calves leather, with thongs to tye it by. 
The Jews apply the leather with the vellum on their fore- 
on, in the ſynagogue, and tye it round the head with the 

- thongs. 

F RONTALE Os, in anatomy. See Os FRONTI15. 

FRONTALE, or FRONTAL, in medicine, an external form of 
remedy applied on the forchead, and temples, with a bandage ; 
for the *. of the head- ach, megrim, vapours, defluxions on 
the eyes, c. 

Frontals are compoſed of roſes, elder flowers, betony, mar. 
joram, lavender, camphire, c. wrapped in a linen cloth, 
7 over the forehead and temples. 

here are alſo frontal in manner of liniments, made of un» 
gentum populeum, and extract of opium; ot of paſtes, pow. 
ders, ſeeds, c. | | inthe 
In frontals applied to eaſe the violence of the head-ach in 
height of fevers, they frequently mix the kernels of . 

FRONTALES, in anatomy, two muſcles, one on 4. 1 
the forehead; commonly ſuppoſed to ſpring from the 2 , 
butnow known to ariſe from the occipital muſcles; or ra, 

it appears that the frontales and occipitales are only one 7 K 
ed digaſtric muſcle, on each fide, moving the ſcalp an 5 
the forehead _ eyebrows.---See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) Hg. 1. 
n. 1. See alſo OccIPITALES. | | 
The frontales begin to be thus denominated after they 77 . 
to paſs the coronal ſuture, with fibres paſſing obliquely 
eyebrows, where they terminate, and in the lower part 
skin of the forehead, : external is 
They have each two appendages ; the ſupperior, Or re fred to 
commonly fixed to the bone of the noſe; the n dict muſ- 
the os frontis, and is by Volcherus Coiter made a — — 
cle, and called Corragator, from its uſe in drawing the ©} 


to each other. FRONTATED, 


FRO 


FRONTATED, a term uſed by botaniſts, to fs that the 
petalum or leaf of a flower grows broader and der ; and 
at laſt, perhaps, terminates in a right line,---In oppoſition to 
enſpidated, which expreſſes that the leaves terminate in a point. 
SNTIER “, the border, conf of | 
RONT „che border, confine, or extreme of a kingdom 

K or province ; Which the enemies 6nd in front, when — 
enter the ſame. We ſay, a frontier town, frowtier province, 
c. Frontiers were ancientiy called Marches, 

* The word is derived from the French, frontiere, and that of 
the Latin frontaria, as being a kind of front oppoſed to the e- 
nemy. Skinner derives frontier from front ; inaſmuch as the 
frontier is the exterior, and moſt advanced part of a ſtate, as 
the front is that of the face of a man. 


FRONTIS 07, in , the bone of the forehead. See Tab. 
Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 1. K. a. See alſo FroxT. 

The 0s frontisis a bone of the cranium, in form almoſt round: 

it joins the bones of the ſinciput and temples by the coronal 

ſuture, andthe bones of the u oy the tranſverſe ſuture, 

and the os ſphenoides, by the ſphenoidal ſuture. See Cr ani- 


UM. . 
It forms the upper part of the orbits, and has four apophy 
which are at the four angles of the two orbits. 25 
It has two holes above the orbits, through which paſs the vein, 
artery, and ſome twigs of the firſt branch of the fifth pair. It 
has alſo one in each orbir, a little above the os planum, through 
which a twig of the ophthalmic branch of the fifth pair of 
nerves paſſes to the noſe. 
It has two finus's above the eyebrows, between its two tables; 
they are lined with a thin membrane, in which there are ſeve- 
ral blood veſſels and glands, which ſeparate a mucous ſeroſi- 
, thatfalls into the noſtrils. 
he inſide of this bone has ſeveral inequalities, made by the 
veſſels of the dura mater. It has two largedimples made by 
the anterior lobes of the brain. Abovethe criſta galli, it has a 
cl 1 hole, into which the end of the ſinus longitudinalis 
is inlerted. 
FRONTISPIECE *, in architecture, the portail, or principal 
face of a fine building. See PoxTair. 
* The word is formed of the Latin frontiſpicium, q. d. fronti: 
hominis in ſpectio. 
2— of the Louvre is the fineſt piece of architecture 
tance. 
Hence alſo, by a figure, we ſay the front iſpiece of a book, 
meaning an ornament with an engraven title on the firſt 


e. 

FRONTLET. See the article FRONTAL. 

FRONTON, in architeQure, an ornament, among us more 
uſually called Pediment. Sce PEDIMENT. 

FROST, an exceſſive cold ſtate of the weather, whereby the mo- 
tion and fluidity of liquors is ſuſpended : or, it is that ſtate of 
the air, c. whereby fluids are converted into ice. See 
FREEZING, and ICE. 

Metals contract, or are ſhortened in froſt. Monf. Auzont found 
13828 that — iron = 3 4 ⁊6— long 177 two — 

its length, upon being ex to the air, in a night. 
— this we ſuppoſe wholly the effect of the KA Wer 


LD. 
Froſt does not contract fluids, as was formerly : on 
= it ſwells or dilates them by nearly +3 of their 
Ik. 

Scheffer aſſures us, that in Sweden the frof# pierces into the 
earth two cubits, or Swediſh ells; and turns what moiſture is 
found therein, into a whitiſh ſubſtance, like ice. He adds, that 
ſtanding waters freeze to a greater depth; even to three ells, or 
more: but thoſe that have a current, leſs; and rapid waters, 
and bubbling ſprings, never. | 

Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral experiments of veſſels made of me- 
tals, exceeding thick and ſtrong ; which being filled with wa- 
ter, Cloſe ſtopped, and expoſed to the cold : the water, in free- 
zing, coming to be expanded, and not finding either room, 
or yet, but he eſs h it, cloſe ſtopped and 

Jof a gun, with water in it, cloſe ſto 

Jſrozen, was rent — length: and a ſmall braſs veſſel, 
five inches deep, and two in diameter, filled with water, c. 
lift up its lid, which was preſſed with a weight of fifty -ſix 
pounds, 


Olearius aſſures us, that in the city of Moſcow he obſerved 
the earth to be cleft by the fro/# many yards length, and a foot 
broad. Scheffer mentions ſudden cracks or ritts in the ice of 
the lakes of Sweden, nine or ten foot deep, and many leagues 
long; and adds, that the rupture is made with a noiſe not leſs 
terrible than if many guns were diſcharged together. By ſach 
A e are furniſhed with air; fo that they are rarely 


In the great fret of 1683. oaks, aſhes, walnut trees, c. 
Mr. Bobart — us, — miſerably ſplit, and cleft, ſo that 
one might ſee through them ; and this frequently with terri- 
ble noiſes, like the exploſion of fite-arms. The clifts were 
not only in the bodies, but continued to the latger boughs, 
roots, c. See an enquiry into the circumſtances and cauſes 
12 in the Philoſ. Trauſack. Ne. 165. See alſo FREEZING 


— A 
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the moſt exceſſive heat; of which there are divers in 


FRU 


The natural hiſtories of froſt furniſh very extraordinary effects 
T be trees are frequently ſcrotched and barnt up as with 
ances in 
ſo warm a climate as that of Provence. Mezeray, Hiſt. de 
rance, An. 1570. 
The year 1708. was remarkable throughout the gtenteſt part 
of Europe tor a ſevere froſt. Mr. Derham ſays, it was the 
greateſt in degree, if not the moſt univerſal, in the memory of 
man. It extended throughout England, France, Germany, 
Denmark, Italy, &c. but was ſcarce felt in Scotland or Ire- 
land. All the orange trees, and olives in Italy, Provence, 
Sc. and all the walnut trees throughout France, with an in- 
finity of other trees, periſhed by the froſt. | 
They had a kind of gangrene grew on them; which Monf. 
Gauteron takes to have been the effect of a corroſive ſalt, cor- 
rupting and deſtroying their texture. He adds, there is ſo much 
reſemblance between the gangrene befalling plants through 
froſt, and that which the parts of animals are liable to, that 
they muſt have ſome analogous cauſe. Corroſive humours 
burnthe parts of animals; and the aerial nitre condenſed, has 
the ſame effect on the parts of plants: Penetrabile Frigus 
adurit. Memoires de Þ Academie Royale, des Sciences, An. 


1709. 

In Germany the freſh water fiſh were every where killed; 
and a vaſt deſtruction beiel the ſmaller birds. The ſpittle 
was no ſooner out of a man's mouth, than it was froze. 
The Luſatian letters add, that many cows were froze to death 
in their ſtalls; and many travellers on the road were ſome 
quite froze to death, loſt their hands, feet, noſes, or 
cars. 

G. Remus, the autbor of an academical exerciſe on this ſub- 
ject, publiſhed at Hall in Saxony, entitled, Confideratio phyſi- 
co-mathematica hyemis proxime preterlapſe, gives inſtances 
from the news papers, of two gentlemen and a ſmith in Eng- 
land; and above ſixty men, and many cattle near Paris; 
and the like at Venice; and eighty French ſoldiers near Na- 
mur; all killed on the road with cold. On the coaſts of I- 
taly many of the mariners aboard the Eogliſh men of war 
died of the cold; and ſeveral loſt part of their fingers and 


toes. 
In England, the greateſt ſufferers in the animal kingdom, Mr. 
Derham obſerves, were birds and inſects; particularly larks 
and robin-red-breaſts : much the greateſt part of which periſh- 
ed. But the vegetables were far the er ſufferers. Few 
of the tender ſorts eſcaped : Bays, Hollies, Roſemary, Cy- 
preſs, Alaterni, Phillyrea's, Arbuti, Lauruſtines, and even 
urze, with moſt of the fruteſcent Herbs, as Lavenders, ; 
Abrotonums, Rue, Le pay, c. Mr. Bobart informs us, 
were generally deſtroyed. e ſame writer adds, that the ſap 
of the finer wall-fruit was ſo congealed, and difordered, that 
it ſtagnated in the limbs and branches, and produced diſorders 
like to chilblains in haman bodies, which in many parts of 
trees would turn to mortifications: that the very buds of the 
finer trees, both the leaf buds, and bloſſom buds, were quite 
killed and dried into a farinaceous matter. 
In Switzerland, Scheuchzer relates, that not only the Wal- 
nut- tree and Vines, but even the Beech, Larix, c. were un- 
done. And yet in ſome parts of thoſe cantons, he adds, there 
never was a milder winter ſeaſon known. 
Mr. Derham relates it as a common obſervation, that vege- 
tables ſuffered more from the ſun, than the fra; in that the 
ſan-ſhine melting the ſhow, and opening the ground, left it 
more expoſed to the rigours of the enſuing night. And at 2 
meeting of the Royal Society, it was obſerved, that the cala- 
mities which befel trees, aroſe not purely from their being 
frozen ; but principally from the winds _ and rocking 
ing them, when they were ſo; which rent parted their 
fibres. Philoſoph. Trarſack. No. 324. - 


Hoar FxosT, or white FRoST, prama, is the dew frozes or 


congealed early in cold mornings ; chiefly in aururn, 
Hear froſt, Mr. Regis obſerves, conſiſts of an aſſemblage of 
litttle parcels of icy cryſtals; which are of various figures, 
according to the different diſpoſition of the vapours, when 
met aud condenſed by the cold. See CrvySTALLIZATI- 
ON. | 
Dew, is in all appearance the matter of boar froſt: though 
many of the Cartefians will have it formed of a cloud, and 
either congealed in the cloud, and ſo let full; or ready to be 
conpealed as ſoon as it arrives at the earth. See Dew. 


FROTH, a white, light ſubſtance, formed oh the ſurfaceof flu- 


ids, by vehement agitation. See BoiLinG. 

Froth conſiſts wholly of little ſpherules, or globules ; and ac- 
cordingly, may be defined an aſſemblage of aqueo- aereal bub- 
bles. See BuyBLE. See alſo Scux. 


FROZEN, or Fxiem Zone. See the article Zoxx. 
Frozen Ocean. See the article Ocean, | 
Frozen Waters. See the article WATERS. 
FRUGIVOROUS Birds according to Mr. Willoughby, are 


a ſpecies of terreſtrial birds which have crooked bills, and 
claws; yet are of gentler nature, and not rapacious. Such 
are the parrot kind: which though carnivorous, yet feed like- 
wiſe on fruit. See m_ , | FRUIT, 
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FRUIT, in its general ſenſe, inclades whatever the earth pro- 


duces, for the nouriſhment and ſupport of men, and other ani- 


mals as herbs, grain, pulſe, hay, corn, flax, and every thing, 


expreſſed by the Latins under the name frages, See HERB, 
GRAIN, PULSE. 


The devotion and ſolemnity of rogation week, were inſtituted 


to procure a bleſſing on the fruits of the earth. See Roga- 
TION. 


In civil law, they diſtinguiſh three kinds of fruits. 


L 


Natzral FRuirs, which the earth produces ſpontaneouſly, and 


without any culture; as thoſe of trees. 


Fruits of induſtry, which, though natural, require ſome cul- 


ture to perfect them. And 


Civil Fruits, which are only fraits in the * of law; as 


rents, ſalaries, wages, c. See Usvervir, Cc. 

In the canon law, fruits include every thing whereof the re- 
venue of a benefice conſiſts; as glebe-land, tythes, rents, of- 
ferings, mills, &'c. See FIRST — | 


Fxvir, in natural hiſtory, denotes the laſt production of a tree, 


or plant; for the propagation, or multiplication of its kind : 
In which ſenſe fruit includes all kinds of ſeeds, with their fur- 
niture, c. See SEED. 


FxvirT, in botany, is properly that part of a plant wherein the 


ſeed is contained; called by the Latins fructus, and the Greeks 


nX0—" 0% 

The fra:t of a plant is ſometimes ſingle, as in the poppy z and 
ſometimes in great number, as in the apple- tree, Ic. ſometimes 
dry, and ſometimes ſoft, and fleſh 


Fxzvir alſo implies an aſſemblage of ſeeds, in a plant; asina 


ranuncula, pea, c. and in the general, all kinds of ſeeds or 
grains, whether naked, or incloſedin a cover, capſula or pod; 
and whether bony, fleſhy, skinny, membranous, or the like. 
See SEED, and GRAIN, 

The fruit is the product, or reſult of the flower; or that for 
whole production, nutrition, c. the flower is intended. See 
FLoweER, and GENERATION of Plants. 

The ſtructure and parts of different fruits are ſomewhat dif- 
ferent; but in all the ſpecies, the eſſential parts of the fruit 


- appear to be only continuations, or expanſions of thoſe ob- 


ſerved in the other parts of the tree. 

Dr. Beal ſuggeſts ſome very good reaſons for a dire& commu- 
nication between the remoteſt parts of the tree and the fruit; fo 
that the ſame fibres or ſtamina, which conſtitute the root, trunk, 
and boughs are extended into the very fruit. See PLANT. 

Thus, cutting open an apple abs 5 it will be found to 
conſiſt of four parts, viz. 19. A skin, or cortex, which is on- 
ly a production of the skin, or outer bark of the tree. 2%. A 
parenchyma, orpulp; which is an expanſion, and intumeſcence 
of the inner bark of the tree. 30. Fibres or ramifications of the 
woody part of the tree, diſperſed throughout the parenchyma. 
Oftheſe laſt, authors generally reckon fifteen principal branches; 
ten whereof penetrate the parenchyma, and incline to the baſis 
of the flower; the other five aſcend more perpendicularly from 
the pedicle, or ſtalk, and meet with the former at the baſe of 
the flower: to which branches are faſtened the capſulz, or 
coats of the kernels. 

Theſe branches being at firſt extended through the parenchyma 
to the flower, furniſh the neceſſary matter for the vegetation 
thereof; but, the fruit increaſing, it intercepts the aliment, and 
thus the flower is ſtarved, and falls off, 

49. The core, which is the produce of the pith or medulla of 
the plant, indurated and ſtrengthened by twigs of the wood and 
fibres, inoſculated therewith. It ſerves to furniſh a cell, or 
lodge for the kernels; filtrates the juice of the parenchyma, 
and conveys it thus prepared to the kernel. 

In a pear we diſtinguiſh five parts, viz. the skin, parenchyma, 
ramification, ſtone, and acetarium. | 
The three firſt parts are common to the apple. The ſtone, ob- 
ſerved chiefly in choak pears, is a congeries of ſtony corpuſ- 
cles, diſperſed throughout the whole parenchyma, but in the 
greateſt plenty, and cloſeſt together, about the centre or ace- 
tarium. It is formed of the ſtony or calculous parts of the 
nutricious juice of the parenchyma, extravaſated in maſſes. 


The acetarium, is a ſubſtance of a tart, acid taſte, of a glo- 


bular figure, incloſed in an aſſemblage of feveral of the (tony 
pou above-mentioned. 

n the plumb, cherry, c. there are four parts, viz. a coat, 
parenchyma, ramification, and ſtone, or nucleus. The ſtone 
conſiſts of two very different parts; the inner, called the ker- 
nel, is ſoft, tender, and light; being derived from the pith or 
medulla of the tree by ſeminal branches, which penetrate, the 
baſe of the ſtone: the external or harder part, called the ſtone, 
or ſhell, is a concretion of the ſtony, or calculous parts of 
thenutritious juice; like the ſtone in pears, and like that, con- 
tains a ſoft, parenchymous matter within it. 

The nut, analogous to which is the acorn, conſiſts of a ſhell, 
cortex, and medulla. The ſhell conſiſts of a coat and paren- 
chyma, derived from the bark and wood of the tree, The 
cortex conſiſts of an inner, and outer part: the firſt is a dupli- 
cature of the inner tunic of the ſhell; the ſecond is a moſſy 
ſubſtance, derivedfrom the ſame ſource as the parenchyma of 
ihe ſhell, But whether the medulla or pulp of the kernel ariſe 


+ 


FRU 
n the tree, or the cortical part of the fruit, i8nce 


agreed. ; 
Laſtly, berries, ” grapes, oe, beſide the three g — 
viz. coat, parenchyma, and ramificati r 
ſtony nature, * 8 the e of fs conan grains of 1 
As tothe uſe of fruits, beſides the pleaſure 
afford men, c. they are of r in meet ns they 
and feeding the ſeed incloſed; in filtrating the Gs fo erving, 
earthy and ſtony parts of the nutritious juice of the * more 
retaining it to themſelves ; ſending none to the ſced, ant, and 
reſt, _ * 2 ſpirituous parts for the — 
growt e tender delicate embryo, or . 
therein. hs bes » OT plantule contained 
So that the fruit does t office to the ſeed 
to the fruit. See PLANT, GENERATION, — wards 
| Ll 


toc. 

FRv1T, in gardening, denotes the production 1 
the Apple, Pear, Plumb, Peach, A 1 as 
Currant, Orange, Fig, Almond, c. See Favurr. R 
Fruits are diſtinguiſhed into ſtone fruit, and ferne fruit _ 
mer fruit, and winter fruit ; wall fruit, and dwarf fend! 4 
Monſ. Quintinie obſerves, that cold, heavy, moi lang? © 
duce the faireſt and largeſt fruit; but the hotter Fare and 
lighter, the _ N= and tich taſted. e 

ruits, with r to commerce, are diſtinguiſhed 
or freſs; and = 7 _ * 

Recent FRuITS are thoſe ſold juſt as they are gathered ſtom the 
tree, without any further preparation. As are. moſi of the 

productions of our gardens and orchards, ſold by thefruiterers 

Dry FxuiTs are thole dried in the ſun, or by fire, with other 
ingredients, ſometimes added to them, to make them keen: 
imported chiefly from beyond ſea, and fold by the — 
Such are raiſins, currants, figs, capers, olives, cloves, nut- 
megs, pepper, and other ſpices : which ſee under their reſyec.. 
2 articles, Raisix, CURRANT, Fic, Cc. See allo 

PICE, 
Under the denomination of dry fruits are alſo frequently; 
ded Apples, Pears, rg Filberds, &&c. Ry cs 

Polypyreneons FRUITS. See the articlePOLyYPpyRENEovs. 

FRUITS current for coins. See the article Coin. 

Firſt FRuirs. See the article FirsST fruit. 

FRuIT-TREES are diſtinguiſhed, like the fruits bear, into 
* Fruit trees, ſtandard fruit trees, c. See Fruit, and 

REE. 
With regard to fruit-treet, Monſ. Quintinie obſerves, 

1. That the cutting and trimming of young trees hin- 
ders them from quick bearing ; though it contributes both to 
= beauty of the tree, and the richneſs and flayour of the 
rat. 

2%, That kernel-fruit-trees come later to bear, than fowe-frait- 
trees; the time required by the firſt before they arrive ata fit age 
for bearing, being, one with another, about four or five years: 
but that when they do begin, they bear in greater plenty than 
ſtone fruit. 

3®. That ſtone - fruit, figs and grapes, commonly bear conſide- 
rably in three or four years; and bear full crops the fifth and 
_ year; and hold it for many years, if well order- 


4%. That fraits in the ſame neighbourhood will ripen a fort- 
night ſooner in ſome grounds, than in others of a different tem- 
perature. 
* That in the ſame ſpot, hot or cold ſummers ſet conſider · 
ly forward, or put backwards the ſame fruit. 
66. That the fruits of wall trees generally ripen before thoſeon 
ſtandards; and thoſe on ſtandards before thoſe on dwarfs. 
70. That the fruitt of wall trees planted in the ſouth and eaſt 
quarters commonly ripen about the ſame time; onlythoſe in 
the ſouth rather earlier than thoſe in the eaſt : thoſe in the welt 
are later by eight or ten days, and thoſe in the north by fifteen ot 
twenty. See EXPOSURE. eg 
For the planting, pruning, engrafting, c. of fruit-trees. dee 
PLANTING, RANSPLANTING, PRUNING, ExnGRAFT- 
82 c. See alſo OrcuarD, GARDEN, NURSERY, 


25 * 

Mouſ. de Reſſons, in the Memoires de Þ Academie Royale d: 
Sciences, An. 1716. gives us a method of grafting ſtone fruit · 
trees, without loſing of time; ſo that a tree which bore ſorry 
fruit the preceding year, ſhall bear the choiceſt the yearfollow- 


ing. gl ti; 
It frequently happens, that perſons are deceived in — 8 
trees; eſpecially thoſe bought of the nurſery men; et 
melancholy thing, after having waited three years for fru: 1 
find it naught at laſt; and to be obliged to gtaft 3 1 
and wait four years more, for the ſecond hopes. ne better 
the common methods of grafting, they know _ = 
than to cut off the head of a tree, and make it put ort . 

wood, to graft in: this neceſſarily makes a long delay; 
Monſ. Reſſons ſhews how to abridge. | bat author 
Upon conſidering the union of the ſap in grafts, t grafting, 
was led to think, that all the office the bark has BY — 
is to receive the ſcutcheon; ſo that if the bark by tout 
hard, dry, and inflexible, and incapable of yielang ching 


cracking, or burſting; it ſhould ſeem indifferent, whether one 
grafted on new wood, or old: the ſap paſſing equally into 
both. Which reaſoning had the fortune to be verified by a 
number of experiments made with that view. 
We are at liberty, then, to graft almoſt at any age, and in 
any wood. 8 a peach tree of a worſe kind or 
quality, may be grafted from another of the beſt, in autumn 
in the height of its fruit and ſap, without cutting off any 
branches; the graft ſoon cements to the tree by the union 
of the ſaps, without ſhooting at all: ſo that cutting off the 
branches above the grafts the ſpring following, the ſame 
graft inſerted the preceding autumn will ſhoot vigorouſly ; and 
ing on a wood of the ſame kind, the frait thenceforth pro- 
duced will be much the larger and finer. But this is not the 
great point : for the tree thus engrafted will not bear till the 
third year; and we want fruit the firſt. 
In order to this, it is to be obſerved, that there are three kinds 
of branches: wood branches, growing immediately from the 
ſtem or ſtock of the tree: fruit branches: and branches half 
wood, half fruit, being ſuch as ariſing from the largeſt wood 
branches, preſerve the character thereof, but which, in two 
years time will produce frait branches. Now, it is theſe in- 
termediate kind of branches, that we are to chuſe for ſcutche- 
ons or grafts. They are eaſily known, by being bigger than 
the fruit branches, and leſs than the wood branches: the 
have each of them two, three, four, or even five leaves to eac 
eye; and the eyes are further diſtant from each other than 
thoſe of the fruit branches, but cloſer than thoſe of the wood 
branches. It muſt be added, that the eyes on ſuch branch are 
three; one, intended for a wood branch, being ſituate between 
the two leaves, and advancing further than the other two, which 
are intended for fruit, and are placed without- ſide the leaves. 
It is theſe laſt are the preciſe ſubjects to be choſen for the 
grafting withal. Twelve of theſe ſcutcheons, more or leſs, 
according to the ſtrength of the tree to be grafted on, being 
duly applied; we may depend on a crop of good fruit, the 
very Horn year, on the ſame tree which laſt year produced the 
worſt. 


FRUIT ERL, a place for the laying up and keeping of fruit. 
See Fruit, and GRANAR . 


The . ſnould be inacceſſible td any thing of moiſture, 
or even froſt. 
FRUITFULNESS, the quality of bearing plenty of fruit, call - 
ed alſo fertility, and fecundity. See FECUNDITY, and FER - 
TILITY. 
FRUMENTACEOUS Plants *, are thoſe which produce 
geniculated or knotted ſtalks, with reed-like leaves; and 
whoſe ſeed growing on ſpikes or jubæ is uſeful to make pul- 
tage, or bread. See PLANT. 

* '{he word is formed from frumentum, a roms name compre- 
hending all forts of corn, or grain, fit for bread. Hence the 
. who follow the Latins, uſe grano and frumento for the 

me. 
Wheat, barley, rye, millet, & c. are frumentaceous plants. See 
GKkaAIN, c. 
Some authors uſe framentaceons in a narrower ſenſe; reſtrain- 
ing it to plants which bear a conformity to wheat; either in 
reſpe& of their fruits, leaves, ears, or the like. | 


But this ſeems founded on a miſtaken notion of framentum, | 


as if it denoted only wheat; which is rather the office of zri- 

fHIcum. 

FRUMENTARII, in antiquity, a kind of ſoldiers, or archers, 
under the weſtern empire. 

St. Cyprian relates, in one of his letters, that ſome of theſe 

frumentarii were ſent to take him. 

The firſt time we read of framentarii, as officers, is in the 

time of the emperor Adrian. Spartian, in his life of that 

prince, aſſures us, that he made ule of them to inform him - 

ſelf of what paſſed. 


Before, the name framextarins was only given to the corn 


merchants, or meaſurers of corn. 

Theſe frumentarii did not make any particular corps, diſtin 
from the other forces: but there were a certain number of 
them in each legion; as, among us, there are a certain num- 
ber of grenadiers in each battation, Accordingly, in ancient 
inſcriptions, we meet with framentarii of this or that legion. 
It is ſuppoſed they were originally a number of young per- 
ſons diſpoſed by — 2 throughout the provinces, particu- 
larly on all the grand roads, to advertiſe the emperor with all 
expedition, of every thing that happened. 


In order to this, they had a kind of intendance of all the car- 


riages: and on this account came to be employed for the con- 
kts ory; corn, frumentum, to the armies : whence their ap- 
pellation, 
Afterwards they were incorporated into the troops themſelves ; 
where they ſtill retained their ancient name. 
heir principal office was the giving of intelligence; in which 
they agreed with thoſe called curioſi, with whom they were 
frequently joined, See Cur10$vs. 
FRUMENTY, popularly FusMET y, a kind of e, the 


balis whereof is wheat, boiled up with milk, ſugar, and ſome- 
tunes ſpice. | 


Pliny tells us, that in his time they mixed chalk among it. 
Galen deſcribes it as a very nutritious fort of corn, or pulſe, 
boiled with water, wine, and oil. | 

The Latins called it alice, which Feſtus derives ab alendo; 2s 
being very feeding. But then it muſt be obſerved, they made 
it of any kind of corn. 

Ours being reſtrained to wheat, we have given its denomina- 
tion accordingly, from framentum. An emulſion, wherein» 
wheat were an ingredient, would be a kind of frumenty. 

FRUSTUM, in mathematics, a piece cut off, or ſeparated from 
a body. See TRUNCATED. : 

FRuUSTUM of a pyramid, or cone, is a patt, or piece thereof, 
cut off, uſually, by a plane parallel to the baſe. See PVYRA- 
MID, and Cone. 

All round, and ſquare timber that goes taperi 5 may be con- 
ceived as the fruſtum of a cone, or pyramid ; to find the 
quantity whereof, take the following theorem ; which in the 
main is Mr, Oughtred's. Given, B, (Tab. Survey, fig. 5. N 
2.) the ſide of the greater baſe, & the leſſer baſe's fide, A 
the height of the fra/izm : though, below, we ſuppoſe B and 
4 to — the area's of the two baſes. Whole height a+ 


bA 6A 
Firſt, to find 4, ſay, as wan of —, Now 


_ x 
BH=3 times the whole pyramid, becauſe any priſm is three 
times a pyramid of the ſame baſe, and height with it, by 7 and 
10 Euclid, 32 ba=3 times the upper pyramid. . 


H— 6 
Wherefore = equal to the fraſium of the pyratnid ret 


nired ; which Henri in words is this. | 
ultiply the lower baſe by the whole height; and from the 
product ſubtract the upper baſe multiplied by the height of 
the top-piece wanting; and then one third of the remainder 
ſhall give the fraſtam. 
And the ſame way you may proeced for the fraſiam of a 
a” only it will be more difficult to find the circular 


es. 

FRUTEX, Shrab; a vegetable of a s between a tree, and 
an herb; being low, but of a woody ſubſtance; and yielding 
woody branches. See SHRUB, and SUFFRUTEX, 

FRUTICOSE Srl, of plants, are thoſe of a hard woody 
ſubſtance. See STALK. 

FRYTH, or Fz1TH, is explained by Sir Edward Coke, as a 
plain between two woods; a lawn. 

Camden uſes it for an arm of the ſea; or a ſtreight, between 
two lands: from fretam.Maketh his iflue into the eſtuary 
or frith of Thames. 

Smith, in his Exgland's Improvement, makes frith ſignify all 
hedge-wood, except thorns. 

How to reconcile theſe different ſentiments, we know not: 
but we are ſure the Saxon word frith, ſignifies Peace; and 
that fryrb, in our records, is often uſed for a wood: Lecłor, 
ta tibi Oedipns eſto. | 

FUAGE, or Foce, a tax, or impoſition, laid on hearths, 
or chimneys, i. e. fire-places, or families; called alſo hearth- 

ſilver, and chimney-money. See CHIMNEy-Money. X 

Edward the black prince, having Acquitain granted him, laid 
an impoſition of foo e, or focage, upon the ſubjects of that 
dukedom, viz. one ſhilling for every fire. After his example, 
Charles V. of France laid a tax of a franc for each fire for 
one year only. His ſucceſſor Charles VI. avgmented it un- 
der the ſame name: Charles VII. rendered it perpetual, and 
called it taille. ; 
By an ordinance of Humbert II. dauphin of Viennois, the im- 
poſition of foxage, or fexage, was then laid per feu, i. e. per 
fire, or family, ſex per lares focum habentes. In Latin it was 
called focagium, q. d. pro fingulis focis.---Sometimes it was 
alſo called foxrmagey on account of the oven or furnace: in 
Greek rv, Of vanv;, fromms, ſmoak.---In Will. Tyr. 4 
bello ſacro, it is called foaginm : for it was alſo impoſed by 
the kings of Jeruſalem. e counts, and other lords like- 
wiſe impoſed it on their fendataries, or vaſſals. Zonaras aſ- 
ſures us, that the general Nicephorus firſt eſtabliſhed it among 
the Greeks. | 25 | 

FUCUS is uſed for a paint, or compoſition applied on the 
face, to beautify it, and heighten the complexion. See Cos- 
METIC. 

Old women make uſe of fuczs's and pomatums, to appear 
young. The fucxs made with ceruſs, is corroſive and perni- 
cious to the skin. See CRRuss. 

The chymiſts abuſe the ladies in ſelling them oil of bricks, as 
an excellent frexs; Pliny ſays, that the fucus of the Roman 
dames was a kind of white earth, or chalk brought from Chio 

and Samos, diſſolved in water. 

The fucus ſolimanni is a compoſition of prepared ſublimate, in 
great repute among the Spaniards of Peru, | 

FUEL, or Fewer, the pabulum of fire. See FeEweLL, and 
FIRE. | 

FUGA Vacui, in the ancient ſchool philoſophy, a ſuppoſed 
averſion in nature, to a vacuum. See VACUUM. 1 


i. 


—— 


| 


FUG 


The faga vacui was a very fertile, and extenſive principle; 
and lolved abundance of difficulties with a deal of eaſe. Sup- 
poſe, e. gr. a ſyringe; immerge one extreme of it in water ; 
and draw up the embolus, or ſucker ; then hear how the an- 
cients will reaſon upon it. They firſt laid it down for granted, 
that there can be no vacuum; then argujng, that there muſt 
be a vacuum, unleſs the water ſhould follow the embolus ; 
they conclude, that the higher the embolus is drawn, the higher 
ſhall the water aſcend ; and this, fag vacui, to keep out a 
vacuum. 
In after times, the matter was ſtated in other terms, and the 
water was ſaid to riſe, meta vac ui, for fear of the vacuum; 
which muſt otherwiſe enſue. And at length, as if this were 
not enough, inſtead of faga and metut, they ſubſtituted the 
word horror ; and affirmed, that the water roſe out of nature's 
ebhorrence of a vacuum. This was juſt as good ſenſe, as if 
a perſon being asked, why coals were brought to London? 
ſhould anſwer, that it was done fugd, or metu, or horrore fri- 
goris; for fear of cold! Which is giving the final cauſe, when 
the efficient one was required, 
Moſt of the phenomena, which the ancients aſcribed to the 
fuga vacui, the moderns have demonſtrated to ariſe from the 
gravity, and preſſure of the air, This is the caſe in the aſcent 
of water in ſyringes, pumps, c. See AlR; ſee allo Pune, 
SYRINGE, &c. 
FUGALIA, in antiquity, a feaſt, celebrated among the Ro- 
mans; ſuppoſed by ſome to be the ſame with the regifugium, 
held on the 24th of February, in memory of the expulſion of 
the kings, and the aboliſhing of the monarchical government. 
- Struvius, Antiq. Roman. Syntag. c. 9. diſtinguiſhes the fuga- 
lia from the regifuge : and even doubts, whether the regifu- 
ium were thus called on account of the expulſion of the 
— ; or by reaſon the rex ſacrorum, after the ſacrifice was 
ended, fled haſtily out of the forum, and comitia. See Ree1- 
FUGIUM..  - -- | 
Be this as it will, the only ancient author of note, that makes 
expreſs mention of the fugalia, is St. Auguſtin, de civitat. 
Dei, lib. 2. c. 6. And his commentator Vives, ſhews a 
great inclination to correct the reading of the word, were it 
not, that St. Auguſtin adds, that the feaſt was a true fagalia; 
all decency and modeſty being baniſhed therefrom. 
That learned perſon conjectures, that the fagalia were the 
ſame thing with the poplifugia, or the feaſt of fugia, the god- 
deſs of joy, occaſioned by the rout of an enemy ; which was 
the reaſon why the people abandoned themſelves to riot and 
debauchery : and that the feaſt was firſt inſtituted on occaſion 
of the victory gained over the Fieulneates, Fidenates, and 
neighbouring nations, upon their attempt to take poſſeſſion of 
Rome, the day after the people had withdrqyn from it. As 
related by Varro, 1. v. de Ling. Lat. | 
But according to Varro, the poplifugia, which fell in the month 
of June, were held in memory of the flight, or retreat of the 
people, in a ſedition raiſed among them : it is true, he adds, that 
the day followed ſoon after the retreat of the Gauls, and the 
time when the neighbouring nations conſpired againſt them: 
but this does not appear to have any relation to the poplifugia, 
being only meant to mark the ra, or time when the ſedition 
and flight of the-Roman people happened. 
After all, though the poplifugia might have been originally e- 
ſtabliſhed in commemoration of the flight of the people, and 
not that of the enemies; this does not hinder, but the fugalia 
of St. Auguſtin may probably be the poplifugia of Varro; ac- 
cording to the conjecture of Vives, 
FUGITIVE, Refugee; a perſon obliged to fly his country, or 
remove froma place where he had ſume abode, or eſtabliſhment ; 
on account of his crimes, debts, or on other occaſions. 
A perſon who has broke open, or eſcaped out of priſon, is 
obliged to be a fugitive: Cain became a fugitive, after the 
murder of his brother. 
Among the learned, fugitive pieces denote thoſe little com- 
poſitions which are printed on looſe ſheets, or half ſheets : 
thus called, becauſe eaſily loſt, and ſoon forgot. 
In the Roman law, a fugitive ſlave was ſuch a one as was apt to 
run away from his maſter. In ſelling a ſlave, the maſter 
was obliged to declare, whether or no he were fugitive. See 
LAVE. 
The term is alſo applied to deſerters in an army; or thoſe who 
fly from the combat. See DESERTER. | 
FUGITIVES Goods, bona fugitivorum, the proper goods of 
him that flies upon felony ; which, after the flight lawfully 
found on record, do belong to the king, or lord of the manor. 
See Warr. 
FUGUE, in muſic, is when the different parts of a muſical 
compoſition follow each other; each repeating what the firſt 
had performed. 
There are three kinds of fugues: the ſingle fugue; double fu- 
gue, and Counterfugne. 
Single, or ſimple Fucux, is ſome point conſiſting of 4, 5, 6 
or any other number of notes, begun by one ſingle part, an 
then ſeconded by a third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth part, if the 
compoſition conſiſts of ſo many, repeating the ſame, or ſuch 
like notes; ſo that the ſeveral parts follow, or come in, one 


For the Counter Fucus, See Counter 


FUL 


the fallery, they 


FUL 


after another in the ſame manner, 


before thoſe which follow, leading parrs fil flying 


Double Fuck, is when two or more different 


points move 
gether in a fugue, and are alternately i * 
— , y interchanged by ſeyeral 


Fugue. 

The Italians ſay, a fugue or flight of rooms, - op" ER | 
ing a ſeries, or range of rooms, the doors whereof — 48 
a right line behind each other; ſo as they may be all = 2 
once, from one extreme to the other. 5 


FULCRUM, Prop, in mechanics. See LEV ER. 
FULIGIN OUS „an epithet applied to a ++ HR or ya- 


ur, replete with ſoot, or other craſs matter. 
ooT, and VarouR. | See Soar, 
* The word is formed from the Latin fuligo, 
uſed but when joined with vapour. 

In the firſt fuſion of metals there exhales a great deal of ful. 
inous vapour; which retained and collected. f 
cal a 75 See 3 3 

amp-black is what is gath from the fuligi vapours 
of pines, and other reſinous woods, 3 L 
mage k of fulj apours =4 

ome phyſicians tal aliginous v emitted 
ſpleen to the brain ; which they will have the cauſe 42 — 
pochondriac and hyſteric diſorders: thence called the — 
and are — — 1 — De. 

is variouſly uſed in oppoſition to empty \ 

fined, Sc. foo . e 

he Carteſians hold, that the univerſe is i. e. 
or point has matter in it. See N 1 
When the body is ( of humors, it ſhould be purged. See 
PLENITUDE, and PLETHORA, 
An embaſſador has full power \ 3 him to act, tranſact, ec. 
— The army was in full march, 5. e. the whole atmy was in 
march, with all the forces it conſiſted of. 
A man is ſaid to bear the arms of a family, full, 5. e. without 
any difference or diminution. See DirrERENck. 


foot 3 and is rarely 


FULL Forfeiture. See the article ForRFEITURE. 
FuLL Arms, See the article ARMS. 
FuLL Moon, plenilunium, that phaſis of the moon, when her 


whole disk, or face is illumined ; which is in the time of her 
oppoſition to the ſun. See Prasis, Moos, and Oerogr- 
TION, 


Eclipſes of the moon, happen at the time of fall moon, See 
EcLipsk. 


FULLER *, a workman imployed in the manufactories, to full, 


mill, or ſcour eloths, rateens, ſerges, and other woollen ſtuffs, 
by means of a mill, to render them thicker, more compact, 
and durable. See FuLLinG. 

0 * word is formed of the Latin fullo, which fignifies the ſame 

thing. 

The fallers, among the Romans, waſhed, ſcoured, and fitted 
up cloaths ; and their office was judged of that importan 
that there were formal laws preſcribed them for the manner 
performing it. Such was the Lex Metella de Fallonibus. See 
alſo Pliny, 1. vii. c. 56. Ulpian, leg. 12. ff. de Fariis, 1.13. 
$ 6. Locati, I. 12. 96. ff. & 


6. 
FULLERS Earth, a fatty, foſſile earth, abounding in nitre ; of 


reat uſe in the woollen manufacture. See EARTH, 


t ſerves to ſcour cloths, ſtuffs, & c. and imbibe all the greaſe, 


and oil neceſſarily uſed in the preparing, dreſſing, Ae. of the 
wool. See Wool, CaRDinNG, WEAVING, CLOTH, Os. 


Fullers earth is dug in great plenty out of certain pits near Brick. 


hill in Staffordſhire. 

It is abſolutely neceſſary to the well drefling of cloth; and 
hence, foreigners, who can procure wool to be clandeltinely 
exported out of the kingdom, can never reach to the perfedi- 
on of the Engliſh cloths, c. without fullers earth. 

For this reaſon, it is made a contraband commodity ; and the 
export made equally criminal, with that of exporting wool. 
See CONTRABAND. ; TY 
Abroad they make great uſe of urine, in lieu of fullers cart). 
This earth abounds much in the vegetative ſalt, which Po 
motes the growth of plants; and is therefore rekoned by oi 
H. Plat, and others, a great improver of land. 4 
ſolved in vinegar, it diſperſes pimples and puſhes; checks in 
flammations, and cures burns. 


FULLERS Weed, Thiſtle, or Teazle. See TEAZLE: 5 
FULLERY, a work-houſe, or place where cloths, &*- 


fulled, or ſcoured. See FULLER. 3 

Li, 3 — 33 wr felling ww ke, © 
us, when they ſay, carry that cloth, lerge, 4 

4 it is to be ſent to the mill, to beſcour 

ed and fulled. See Falling MILL. 


FULLING, the art, or act of cleanſing, ſcouring, and pref 


ſing cloths, ſtuffs, and ſtockings, to render them nger, 
cloſer, and firmer : called alſo milling. See 3. of Her- 
Pliny, lib. 7. cap. 56. aſſures, that one Nicias, the 0 7 
mias, was the firſt inventor of the art of Calling 11 bis re- 
s by an inſcription, quoted by Sir G. Wheeler, — 7 
vels through Greece, that this ſame Nicias Was 89 
Greece in the times of the Romans. The 


— — 


FUL 


The felling of cloths and other ſtaffs, is performed by a kind 
of water mill; thence called a falling, or ſcomring mill. 
Theſe mills, excepting in what relates to the mill-ſtones and 
hopper, are much the ſame.with corn-mills. And there are 
even ſome, which ſerve indifferently for either uſe ; corn 
being ground, and cloths fulled by the motion of the ſame 
wheel. f 
Whence, in ſome places, particularly France, the fullers are 
called millers; as grinding corn, and milling ſtaffs at the 
ſame time. 
The principal parts of the fulling- mill, are, the wheel, with 
its trundle; which gives motion to the tree, or ſpindle, whoſe 
teeth communicate it to the peltles, or ſtampers, which are 
hereby raiſed, and fallen - alternately, according as its teeth 
catch on, or quit a kind of latch in the middle of each peſtle. 
The peſtles and troughs are of wood; each trough having at 
leaſt two, Tometimes three peſtles, at the diſcretion of the 
maſter, or according to the force of the ſtream of water. 
In theſe troughs are laid the cloths, ſtuffs, c. intended to 
be falled : then, letting the current of water fall on the 
wheel, the peſtles are ſucceſſively let fall thereva, and by 
their weight and velocity ſtamp, ang, preſs the ſtuffs very 
— which by this means become thickened, and con- 
enſed. 
In the courſe of the operation, they ſometimes make uſe of 
urine, ſometimes of fullers earth, and ſometimes of ſoap. 
To prepare the ſtuffs, to receive the firſt impreflions of the 
peſtle, they are uſually Jaid in urine; then in fullers earth, and 
water; and laſtly in ſoap, diſſolved in hot water. 
Soap alone would do very well; but this is expenſive ; 
though tullers earth, in the way of our dreſſing, is ſcarce in- 
ferior thereto; but then it muſt be well cleared of all ſtones 
and grittineſſes, which are apt to make holes in the ſtuff. 
As to urine, it is certainly prejudicial, and ought to be intire- 
ly diſcarded ; not ſo much on account of its ill ſmell, as of 
its ſharpneſs, and ſaltneſs; which is apt to render the ſtuffs 
dry, and harſh, 
The true method of fulling with ſoap, is delivered by Mon. 
Colinet, in an authentic memoir on that ſubject, ſupported 
by experiments made by order of the marquis de Louvois, 
then ſuper- intendant of the arts and 1 of France. 
The ſubſtance of which we ſhall here ſubjoin. 

Method of FULLING cloths and woollen ſtuffs, with ſe 
A coloured cloth, of about forty-five ells, is to be laid in the 
uſual manner, in the trough of a falling-mill; without firſt 
ſoaking it in water, as is commonly practiſed in many places. 

To fall this trough of cloth, fifteen pounds of ſoap are re- 
quired ; one half of which is to be melted in two pails of | 
river or ſpring water, made as hot as the hand can well bear 
lt. This ſolution is to be poured by little and little upon the 
cleth, in proportion as it is laid in the trough: and thus it is 
to be fulled for at leaſt two hours; after which it is to be ta- 
ken out, and ſtretched. a 
This done, the cloth is immediately returned into the ſame 
trough; without any new ſoap; and there fulled two hours 
more. Then taking it out, they wring it well, to expreſs all 
the greaſe and filth, 

After the ſecond fulling, the remainder of the ſoap is melted, 
as the former, and caſt at four different times, on the cloth ; 
remembring to take out the cloth every two hours, to ſtretch 
it, and undo the plaits and wrinkles it has acquired in the 
trough. When they perceive it ſufficiently fulled, and brought 
to the quality and thickneſs required, they ſcour it out for 
— in hot water, keeping it in the trough, till it be quite 
C ean. - ; 0 : 
As to white cloths; in regard theſe ou more eaſily, and in 
| w * than coloured ones, a third part of the ſoap may be 
pared. | 

FULLING of ſtockings, caps, &c. ſhould be performed ſomewhat 
differently; viz. either with the feet, or the hands; on a kind 
of rack, or wooden machine, either armed with teeth of the 
lame matter, or elſe horſes, or bullocks teeth. 

The ingredients made uſe of herein, are urine, green ſoap, white 
ſoap, and fullers earth. But the urine alſo is reckoned preju- 
dicial here. 

Note, woven ſtockings, 6c. ſhould be fulled with ſoap alone: 
for thoſe that are knit, carth may be uſed with the ſoap. 
Indeed, it is frequent to full theſe kinds of works with the 
mill, after the uſual manner of cloths, &c, But that is too 
coarſe and violent a manner, and apt to damage the work, 
unleſs it be very ſtrong. See STOCKINGS. 

FULLONUM Cardu#s. See the article CaxDuvS. 

FULMINANT, Furminans, or FULMINATING, an epithet 
applied to ſomething that thunders, or makes a noiſe like that 
ot thunder. See THUNDER, | 
, e lay, Jupiter fulminans, aurum fulminans, pulvis fulmi- 

ans, &c, ; 


4 


Aurum FULMINANS. See the article AURUM. . 
wlvis FULMINANS, is a compoſition of three parts of nitre, 


two parts of ſalt of tartar, and one of ſulphur. See Gux- 
POWDER. 


Vor. I. 


| | Both the aurim and pulvis fulminant, produce their effect 
principally downwards: in which they differ from gunpowder; 


which acts in orbem; but principally upwards; If they be laid 
in braſs ladles, and fo ſet a- fire; after fulmination, the ladles 


will be found 1 
G Legion. See the article TyuunDErING 


FULMINATI 
Legion. | 

FULMINATION, in the Romiſh canon law, a ſentence of 

a biſhop, official, or other eccleſiaſtic appointed by the pope; 
whereby it is decreed, that ſome bull ſent from the pope, ſhall 
be executed. See BULL. 

 Falmination is the ſame thing with the verification, or re- 
congnition of a letter, or inilrument of à prince in a lay 
court. 

FULMINAT1ON is alſo uſed for the denunciation, or execution 
of a ſentence of anathema, made in public, with due ſolem- 
nity. 

In fulminat ing anathema's, the biſhop who pronounces ſen- 
tence, is to be cloathed in his epiſcopalia, See ANATHEMA, 
ExCOMMUNICATION, (Fc. 

FULMINAT10N, or FULGURATION, in chymiſtry, a vehement 
noiſe, or ſhock made by divers preparations; as anrum fulmi- 
nans, &c. when ſet on fire. See DzTONAT1ON. 

FUMIGATION, in medicine, and chymiſtry, is underſtood 
of things taken in the way of fume, or ſinoak ; or that are 
turned into ſinoak, or ſteam. See SMOAK, 

Alexander Severus made a very ſevere decree againſt phyſicians 
who ſold ſmoak, that is, fumigationt. The decree imported, 
Fumo pereat qui famum vendidit. A northern phyſician has 
an expreſs treatiſe to juſtify the phyſicians in this reſpect. 

It is dangerous taking mercury by fumigation. This fumiga- 
tron is a kind of potential calcination; the vapour of mercury 
laid on the fire, corroding and reducing into a calx, the little 
laminæ of metals ſuſpended over it. See MERCURY. _ 

FUMIGATION is alſo uſed for the act of making a ſuſpended 
body receive the fumes, or ſteam of one or more other bodies ; 
in order to calcine it, to correct it, or impart to it ſo:ne new 
uu . See SUFFUMIGATION. : 

eruſs is made by the fumigation, or vapour of vinegar, gnaw- 
ing and corroding plates of lead. See CERvuSsS. | 

FUNAMBULUS,. among the Romans, was. what we call, 
a Rope-dancer, and the Greeks, Scanobates. See Rope-' 
DANCER. 

The term is alſo uſed for ſach as letting themſelves down by a 
rope, or cord, make their eſcape out of a city, or place be- 
ſieged: as is obſerved By du Cange. 

Julius Capitolinus, and Horace, make mention of funam- 
buli: Acron on Horace, aſſures us, that it was the orator 
Meſlala, who firſt introduced the word fanambulus, in lieu of 
ſcanobates, uſed by the Greeks. For the Greeks ſeem to 
have had of theſe rope-dances, from the firſt inſtitution of 
their ſcenic games, which are ſaid to have been invented about 
the time of [Icarins, father of Erigone : or of Dionyſius, 
ſurnamed Liber Pater, whom Theſeus firſt introduced into 


Athens. 
At Rome, the fanambuli firſt appeared under the conſulate of 
Sulpicius Peticus, and Licinius Stolo, who were the firſt in- 


troducers of the ſcenic repreſentations. It is added, that they 
were firſt exhibited in the iſland of the Tiber: and that the 
cenſors Meſſala and Caſſius afterwards promoted them to the 
theatre. a 

In the floralia, or ludi florales, held under Galba, there were 
funambulatory elephants, as we are informed by Suetonius. 
Nero ſhewed the like; in honour of his mother Agrippina. 
Vopiſcus relates the ſame of the time of Carinus and Nume- 
rianus. 

There was a funambnulus, it ſeems, who performed at the time 
when the Hecyra of Terence was acted; and the poet com- 
plains that the ſpeRacle prevented the people from attending 
to his comedy. Ita populus ſtudio ſtupidus in funambulo an- 
mum occuparat. a 

FUNCTION, the act of doing ſomething for which the 
agent was appointed, or which he was obliged to. See Ac- 
TION. | 
Thus we ſay, the ſtomach performs its function; i. e. digeſts 

well; the fumes of wine diſturb the brain in the performance 
of its functiounn. f | 

' Phyſicians divide the functions of the human body into viral, 
natural, and animal. | | 

Vital FUNCT10NS are thoſe neceſſary to life; and without which 
it cannot ſubſiſt: as the aQions of the heart, brain, lungs, Sc. 
See Lire, and VITAL. | HS 

Natural FUNCT10NS, are thoſe which change the food, c. fo 
as to afſimilate it to our own nature: ſuch are the actions of 
the viſcera, and the veſſels which receive, retain, ſecern, c. 
the humors. See NATURAL. 

Animal FUNCT10NS, are thoſe without which we cannot per- 
ceive, will, remember, c. Such are feeling, ſeeing, ima- 
gining, judging, paſſions, voluntary motion, c. See Axi- 

MAL. ! a 
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FuxcT10N is alſo uſed figuratively in ſpeaking of the offices, 
duties, or occupations a perſon is engaged in. See Orrice. 
He acquitted himſelf of all the functions of the magiſtracy with 
applauſe. The actions of an embaſſador muſt be diſtinguiſhed 
from his functions; the one regard his character; the other his 
perſon. 

FUND, FunDvus, a Latin term, uſed for the bottom of cer- 
tain things; and particulary of certain parts of the body. 

FUND of the eye, FUNDUS Oculi, is that part poſſeſſed by the 
choroides and retina, See Eye, ReTina, c. 

The images of objects are repreſented in an inverted ſituation, 
in the fund of the eye. See Vision, | 
Fuxpvs Neri, or FUND of the womb, is the body, or princi- 
pal part thereof: in contradiſtinction to the cervix, or neck; 
the oſculum, or mouth; and the vagina or ſheath.----See 
Tab. Anat. (Splanc.) fig. 9. lit. a. fig. 11. lit. d. See alſo 

UTERUS. 

Funpvus Yeſice, or FUND of the bladder, is the cavity there- 
of, wherein the urine is contained. In men it is placed over 
the rectum; and in women over the matrix. See BLADDER. 

FUND of the Gall bladder, the ſtomach, &c. See GALL bladder, 
STOMACH, c. 

Funpus Plante, is that part of a plant, where the ſtalk juſt 
meets, and joins the root. | 

Fuxpus Cel, is the point oppoſite to the point of culmination ; 
or the point of the ecliptic, wherein it is interſected by the me- 
ridian, beneath the horizon. See M1D-HEAVEN. 

Fux, in commerce, is uſed for the capital, or ſtock of a mer- 
chant, company, or corporation ; or the ſum of money they 

ut into trade. See CAPITAL, c. 

u this ſenſe we fay abſolutely, the funds, the public funds, 
meaning the ſtock of the great companies, or corporations, as 
the Bank, South-ſea, Eaſt- India, c. See Banx, ComPanr, 


c, N 

FUNDAMENT, the anus, or aperture through which an ani- 
mal voids his excrements. See ANUS. 

FUNDAMENTAL, ſomething that ſerves as a baſe, reſt, ſup- 

rt, or foundation tor any thing. Sce FOUNDATION. 

he apoſtles creed contains the fundamental points of religion. 
The Salic law is the fundamental law of the polity of France. 
See SALIC. 

FUNDAMENTAL, in muſic, denotes the principal note of a ſong, 
or compoſition, to which all the reſt are in ſome meaſure a- 
dapted, and by which they are ſwayed; called alſo the key of 
the ſong. Sec Key. 

FUNERAL *, the ceremonies performed at an interment ; or 
the laſt offices paid the deceaſed. See OBSEQUIES. | 

* 'The word is formed of the Latin funus ; and that of funalia, 
by reaſon of the torches (which were funes, cera circumdati ) 
uſed in the funerals of the Romans: though others derive funus 
from the Greek 99,,v;, death or ſlaughter. 


The funeral rites among the ancient Romans were very nu- 
merous.--- Ihe deceaſed was kept ſeven days; and every day 
waſhed with hot water, and ſometimes with oil, that in caſe 
he were only in a ſlumber, he might thus be waked ; and 
every now and then his friends meeting, made a horrible out- 
cry or ſhout, with the ſame view: which laſt action they called 
conclamatio. | | 
The third conclamation was on the ſeventh day; when, if no 
ſigns of life appeared, the defunct was dreſſed and embalmed 
by the pollinctores; placed in a bed near the door, with his face 
and heels toward the ſtreet; and the outſide of the gate, if the 
deceaſed were of condition, garniſhed with cypreſs boughs. 
In the courſe of theſe ſeven days, an altar was raiſed near his 
bed- ſide, called acerra; on which his friends every day offered 
incenſe; and the libitinarii provided things for the funeral. 
On the ſeventh day a crier was ſent about the city to invite 
the people to the tolemnization of the funeral in theſe words, 
Exequias L. Tit. L. Filio, quibus eſt commodum ire, jam tem- 
7 eſt. Ollus ex edibns Tay, 

he people being aſſembled, the laſt conclammation ended, and 
the bed was covered with purple; a trumpeter marched forth, 
followed by old women, called prefice, ſinging ſongs in praiſe 
of the deceaſed : and laſtly, the bed followed, bore by the 
next relations, And if the perſon were of quality and office, 
the waxen images of all his predeceſſors were carried before 
him on poles, See IMAGE. 
The bed was followed by his children, kindred, c. atrati or 
in mourning: from which a& of following the corps, theſe 
funeral rites were called Exequie. 
The body thus brought to the roſtra, the next of kin laudabat 


defunctum pro reſtris, made a funeral oration in his praiſe and | 


that of his anceſtors, 

This done, the body was carried to the pyra, or funeral pile, 
and there burnt : his friends firſt cutting off a finger, to be 
buried with a ſecond ſolemnity. | 

The body conſumed, the aſhes were gathered; and the prieſt 
ſprinkling the company*thrice with clean water, the eldeſt of 
the prefice crying aloud, ilicet, diſmiſſed the people, who took 
their leave of the deceaſed in this form, Vale, vale, vale : nos 
te ordine quo natura permiſerit, ſequemar, bce ASHES. 


FUNERAL Column, a column crowned with an | 
| the aſhes of ſome deceaſed perſon are ſuppoſed 2 
* 


FUNERAL Honours. See the article HONOURS. 


F 


FUNGUS, in natural hiſtory. See MUSHROOM. 


F 
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The aſhes, incloſed in an urn, were laid ; 
tomb. See URN, SEPULCHER, and ning {epulcher, or 
The firſt Romans did not burn their dead, but interred 
as we do. Pliny, lib. 7. c. 54. aſſures us, that t 
burning was not introduced till after they had 
their enemies dug up, and expoſed the bodies of . 
buried in remote countries. And yet Plutarch. ; 
Numa, obſerves, that Numa was buried; as hay; 
forbid them by his teſtament to burn him: which (* 
55 — — — wy burning before him. 

is cuſtom of burning the dead, ſo xeligi 
the Greeks and Romans, was held in dom op by 


und nations, 1 
erodotus relates, that the Perſians deteſted it; as k 

to be a god. The Egyptians declined to burn yg» a 
taking fire for an inanimate beaſt ; and judging it im 
mit the bodies of the deceaſed to be devoured by 


or flames ; the Im- 


horror of the ſpectacle, yet without the 
dead's loſing any thing thereby; they made the poor captives 
fight and kill one another, only ſaving ſome few of ſuch as 
came off victors. 

This cuſtom was borrowed of the Greeks by the Romans; 
among whom the cruel diverſion was called mans. 

LL. firſt pts 1 it at — was Junius Brutus at the 
obſequies of his father; or, according to others, Ap. Claudius, 
and M. Fulvius, during their conſulate. OM 

The like horrible combats were alſo occaſionally exhibited by 
the magiſtrates ; and ſometimes added to the theatrical pieces. 
The emperor Claudius decreed, that whereas theſe accurſed 
games were till then arbitrary; it ſhould be the practice for 
the future, to perform them regularly every year, at the ex- 
pence of the ſtate ; and that the /Ediles ſhould have the care 
and direction thereof. But he conceived a horror for them 
himſelf; and ſoon after aboliſhed them: though it was (till al- 
lowed particular perſons to have them, provided they were 
worth forty thouſand ſeſterces per annum.----They were not 
finally aboliſhed before Theodoric king of the Goths, at the 
end of the fifth century. 


UNERAL Oration, or Sermon, a diſcourſe pronounced in praiſe 
of a perſon deceaſed, at the ceremony of his funeral. See 
ORATI10N, c. . 

The cuſtom of making funeral orations is very ancient. The 
Romans had it of a long ſtanding ; and it was always one of 
the neareſt relations that made the harangue. Auguſtus did 
the office to his grandmother Julia, when only twelve years 
of age. Suet. Aug. c. 8. And we have divers parallel in- 
ſtances. | 
The cuſtom ſeems to have begun with the republic; at leaſt, 
the firſt funeral oration we read of, was that of Brutus, who 
expelled the kings, and was the firſt conſul ; who having 
been killed in a battle againſt the Hetrurians, was * 
pro roſtris, praiſed in the Forum by Valerius Publicola 
collegue. : : 
Indeed, ſome authors will have the praQice more =_ 
They maintain it to have been in uſe among the G * 
and that Solon, who, according to Aulus Gellius, gave das 
to the Athenians in the time when the elder Tarquin Fo. 
at Rome, was the firſt author thereof: ſomething * — 
it ſeems, the orator Anaximenes has left in writing. dee 
lydore Virgil de Invent. Rer. 1. fi. C. 10. 


UNGUS, in medicine, a fleſhy tumor, or — — 
ſpongeous, ſoft, and pale; ariſing on the membranes, , 

and other nervous parts, in conſequence. of ulcers, 
contuſions, and ſtrains. See TuMoR, Ce. - 
Fungus's are frequently formed on the meninges, or _—_ ory 
of the brain, in wounds of the head when not 2 2 
or defended from the external air: they are alſo 8 Rs 
the joints; which laſt grow very inſenſibl). — 
skin is open, finding more room, they grow 22 
degree in a very little time, aſſuming the form 

OT Fang,. are 
There ue alſo fwngs:'s of the anus, and uterus. The) Ul 
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all ſuppoſed to proceed froma retention and depravation of the 
nutrious juice. 

The fungus is a general kind of excreſcence, whereof there 
are divers particular ſpecies; as Ficus, Sarcoma, Condyloma, 
&c. See Ficus, Fe. 

FunGovus fleſh, is a ſpongeous excreſcence, or (as we popularly 
call it) proud 2 frequently growing on the lips of wounds, 
ulcers, c. See FUN dus. 

The Sarcocele is ſometimes the reſult of a fungon fleſh, See 
SARCOCELE. f 
In ulcers, Wiſeman obſerves, there frequently ariſes a ſpon- 


geous, or fungous fleſh, either from the too great atflux of hu- | 


mours, or through the ſurgeon's unskilfulneſs. 

It muſt be ſuppreſſed, or taken off by drying medicines, or 
even cauſtics: as lapis tutiæ, burnt allum, precipitate of mer- 
cury, Roman vitriol, &c. See Urckk. 

FUNICULUS Umtbilicalis. See the article UMniticatis. 
FUNNEL of a Chimney, the ſhaft, or ſmalleſt part of the chim- 
„from the waſte upwards. See CutxRv. 

Palladio orders, that the funnel be raiſed three, four, or five 
foot ar leaſt above the roof, that it may carry the ſmoke clear 
from the houſe into the air. 

Care too is to be taken, as to the width; for that if it be too 
wide, the wind will drive back the ſmoke into the room; 
and if roo narrow, the ſmoke will not be able to make its 
way. Chamber chimneys therefore are not to be made nar- 
rower than ten or eleven inches; nor broader than fitteen. 
FUNNEL. See the article TUNNEL. 
FURBISHER, a perſon who furbiſbets, or poliſhes arms, and 
ives them a brightneſs, and luſtre. See FurniSHiNG. 

n the general ſenſe of the word, it includes what-we now call 
armorers and ſword cutlers: in a more reſtrained ſenſe, it is 
appropriated to thoſe who clean, and ſcour up old ſwords, 

uns, halbards, and putthemin order. | 

mong the officers of the Tower, is a furbiſber of ſmall arms, 
and another of ſwords: andthe like is in moſt other armories 
of England; asat St. James's, Windſor, Cheſter, Plymouth, 
Hull, and Berwick. 
FURBISHING “*, the act of chang, ſcouring, and poliſh- 
ing arms; as guns, piſtols, ſwords, c. See FURBISHER ; 
ſee alſo SwoRD, GUN, &c. 


The word is formed of the French fourbiſzre, which Hicks 
derives from furben, which in the lang of the ancient 
Franks ſignified to clean and poliſh, Though M. Huet chuſes 
rather to derive the French fourbir and foarbiſſure, from the 
Engliſh furbiſb, and furbibing. Skinner obſerves, that ſome 
authors derive the Engliſh furbiſb from the Latin ſurvus, and 
' ferwor 3 but for his part he rather derives it from the German 
farb, colour, and farben, to dye or give a colour. 


Furbiſbing is principally performed with See Emery. 
FURCA. doog” antiquity, a kind of — 2 or rather 
inſtrument of puniſhment, among the Romans. 
The form of the Roman furca is very obſcurely deſcribed by 
the ancients, and much controverted by the erns. 
All we know for certain, is, that it was of wood, and re- 
ſembled a fork; whence it is called in writers au draus, 
Zowy, Nd, that is, lignum duplex, bicornutum, geminum, a 
double-forked or horned timber. Plutarch, treating of the fur- 
ca, ſays, it is originally the piece of timber where with the beam 
of the waggon is upheld: he adds, that it is the ſame with 
what the Greeks call Apoſtates, and Sterigma: and the ſterig- 
ma is deſcribed by Heſychius as the formed piece of timber put 
under the yoke of the waggon. 
From the two, Godwyn takes the furca to have been the beam 
of a waggon, to which the yokes were faſtened. . 
The puniſhment of the furca was of three kinds: the firſt, on- 
ly ignominious, was when a maſter forced his ſervant for 
i offences to carry a farce, or fork, on his ſhoulders, a- 
bout the city; confeſſing his fault, and warning others to be- 
ware of the like: whence ſuch ſervant came to be denomina- 
ted furcifer. 
The ſecond kind was penal; when the party having the furca 
on his neck, was led about the circus, or other place, and 
whipped all the way. 
The third was capital; the malefactor having his head faſten- 
ed to the furca, and ſo whipped to death. 
In after-times of the empire, when crucifying became inter- 
dicted, the form of the furca was changed, and made like our 
gibbers or gallows. See the articles CRoss, GmRET, Oc. 
FuxcA, and foſſa, in our ancient cuftoms, i. e. gallows and 
pit; denoted a right or juriſdiction of puniſhing felons; viz. 


\ 


men with hanging, women with drowning. See GALLows, 


Fossa, c. 

FURCHE, in heraldry, a croſs in the form repreſented in Tab. 
Herald. fig. 41. See Cross. 

FURCU A, iu anatomy, the ſame with Clavicula; which ſee. 

FURFUR, litetally fignifies bran; and is therefore uſed for the 
ſcale, ſcurf, or dandriff, which grow upon the skin with ſome 
likeneſs thereto. See CuTiCLE. Hence 


FURFURATION, the falling off of furfures in combing, &c. 


FURIES Exmenides, Dire, in the heathen theology, and poetry 
were infernal deities, ſuppoſed to enter, and DONG men ; to 
torment, and puniſh them. See Gov. 

The faries were reputed the miniſters of Pluto; and the aven- 
gers of crimes: Strabo paints them cloathed in long robes fal- 
ling to their heels, but girt about the breaſt. They were three 
in number: Tiſiphone, Megera, and Alecto. "gh 

Patin, Spanheim, &'c. will have it to be them, which we ſee on 


a medal of the emperor Philip ſtruck at Antioch, on whoſe . 


reverſeare repreſented three women dreſſed as above-mention- 
ed, andarmed with a key, burning torches, poinards, and ſerpents. 
Struvius, Antig. Rom. Synt. C. i. p. 183. adds, that the three 
furies may probably be no other than the triple Hecate, whom 
the ancients believed to purſue and torment the wicked in hell, 
on _ — in heaven. 
me o s add a fourth fury, called Ly/ſa; a Greek 

word, Ggnityiag madned. rage. *. 251 | 
They repreſent the fries with eyes inflamed, their heads twiſted 
round with ſhakes, furniſhed with whips aud burning torches 
in their hands to puniſh the guilty. 

The daffodil was ſacred to the furies; and ſuch as offered ſa- 
crifices to them, were crowned therewith. This we learn 
from Euſtathius, on the firſt book of the 7ljad. p. 87. 

Thele faries were alſo called Pane, lass, by reaſon of the 


puniſhments they inflicted on criminals : as their denomination. 


ies aroſe from the rage and madneſs, which they threw into 
the conſcience. Voſſ. de 1dolol. 1. viii. c. 18. 
The Greeks called them Exmenides; the origin of which name 
is much controverted among the learned ; the etymology that 
ſcems beſt authorized, derives it from «vo; gentle, mild; 
which was applied to them on the occaſion of Oreſtes's be- 
ing abſolved of the murther committed by him on the per- 


ſon of his mother. Minerva, it ſeems, appeaſed and pacified ' 


the farres; fo that t ceaſed to urſue him : upon whicht 

Athenians ever 8 5 * 
But it muſt be added, that the Athenians called them by the 
fame _ long before Oreſtes's time; as appears rom the 
Oedipus of Sophocles. There was a temple in Athens, near 


the — conſecrated to the Eumenides, whom the A- 


thenians called Yexerable Goddeſſes. Ariſtides and the Scholi- 


aſt of Thucydides ſpeak of this temple as erected in memory 
of the judgment of Oreſtes. | 
FURLING Limes are ſmall lines made faſt to the top-ſails, top- 
gallanr ſails, and the miſſen-yard arms; ſerving to farke up 
thoſe ſails. The miſſen has but one furling line, but all the 
, reſt have two, one at each end. 
FURLONG, an Engliſh long meaſure, containing the eighth 
of a mile. See MiLE, and MEASURE. 
he Engliſh furlong is equal to forty poles, or perches; and 
the perch to 16 f feet. See P ERC, Foor, e. Though in 
an old law book, printed in Henry the VIII's time, we read, 
— ſix hundred foot, of five ſcore to the hundred, make a fur- 
IQ 
Hercules is ſaid to have run a ſtadium, or furlong at one breath. 
See STADIUM. 
FURLONG is alſo uſed for the eighth part of an acre, or half a 
rood. See Roop. | 
FuRLoNnG is alſo uſed for a piece of land, of more, or leſs acres. 
* Omnibus Chriſti Fidel. Fohannes Blunt de Eye, Arm.---De- 
dit Tbomæ Croft & Franciſco Lovel, Arm. unum Furlongum 


terre arabilis continen. per eftimationem quatuor acras, &c. 
Dat. 20. Fan. 3 Elix. 


FURLOUGH, a 4 — by an officer to a ſoldier, to be 
abſent for a while. See DeszRTER. 

FURNACE, an utenſil, or veſſel, proper to contain fire; or 
to raiſe and maintain a yehement fire in; whether of coal, or 
wood, See FIRE. 

There are divers kinds of fwrzaces, of various forms, and for 
various uſes. 

The domeſtic furnace, uſed in making confeQions, c. is 
uſually of iron, or earth. 

Thoſe uſed by thegoldſmiths, refiners, c. are much larger, 
and of a different ſtruQure. 0 

Thoſe wherein lime, bricks, c. are burnt, are called K:lrs, 
See Lime, BRICK, c. 

FURNACE, is particularly uſed for a kind of oven, wherein the 
ores of metals, after beating, waſhing, c. are melted down, 
by a huge coal or wood fire. See Fus10Nn, METAL, &c. 
The ſtructure and application of theſe furnace is ſome what dif- 
ferent for the different metals. See GOLD, SILVER, CoPPER, 
Tin, 2 Cs 

Furnace is more fifty applies to thoſe uſed in the melting of 
iron; which authors frequently confound with iron forges ; 
though there is a confiderable difference between them. 

The furnace is a brick ſtructure, much inthe ſhape of an egg 
ſet an-end, wherein the iron ore, after it has been burnt in 2 
kiln, is put, intermixed with cinders and charcoal ; and the 
whole melted, «till it trickle down into a receiver underneath ; 
where, the ſcum and droſs beivg taken away, the metal is 
- thrown intofurrows made in a bed of ſand, and thus caſt into 
ſows or pigs of iron. See IRON. * 
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The forge is a place, where the pigs are heated and fuſed a ſe- 
cond, aud even a third time, to prepare and fit them further 
for uſe. See FORGE. | . 
Bellous FURNACE, is one of the two kinds of farnaces uſed in 
coinage, for the fuſing of metals. See Wind Furnace. It | 
conſiſts of a flat hearth at bottom, into which the air may be 
admitted by a hole contrived therein. ; 
On a level with the hearth is a ſecond aperture, which gives 
paſſage to the pipe of the bellows, from which the furnace is 
denominated. About a foot over this is a moveable grate, 
which may be taken off, and put on at pleaſure. Laſtly, o- 
ver this is the place where the crucible is ſet ; which is ſquare, 
and made of the ſame earth with the crucible ; of breath ſuf- 
ficient to bear a range of coals around the crucible, To melt 
a metal in this furnace, they lay a little plate of forged iron o- 
ver the grate; and on this they ſet the crucible, which is like- 
wiſe covered with an iron, or earthen lid. Then they fill the 
furnace with charcoal; and when it is well lighted, and the 
crucible ſufficiently hot, they ſtop the vent-hole. Laſtly, 
throwing on freſh coals, they ſtop the furnace with an iron 
lid : thus, continuing to work the bellows, and ſupply freſh 
fuel, till the metal bein fuſion. See Coixixd. 
Founders FURNACE, is of divers kinds, according to the different 
kinds of work to be caſt. 
That uſed by the founders of ſinall work, is much like the 
ſmiths forge, with this only difference, that the fire is made on 
a maſſive, built in a cavity in the middle of the furnace, to 
which the pipe of the bellows reaches, 
This cavity goes to the bottom of the maſſive : a-croſs the 
middle of it is placed a grate, which holds the fire and the cru- 
cible : and below is the place for the aſhes, & c. See Foun- 
DERY. 
The ſtatuaries, or figure makers, uſe two kinds of furnaces ; 
which ſeedeſcribed under the article FounNDERY of States. 
Glaſs-houſe FURNACE, is the place wherein the ingredients or 
materials of glaſs are fuſed, and vitrified. See GLASS. 
There are three kinds of farnaces uſed in the glaſs works. 
The firſt called the calcar, ſerves to prepare or calcine the frit 
in. It is made in faſhion of an oven, ten fuot long, ſeven 
broad, and two deep. The fuel, which is ſea-coal, is put in 
a trench, on one ſide of the furnace; and the flame reverbe- 
rates from the roof back upon the frit. The coals burn in an 
iron grate, and the aſhes fall hence into a hole underneath. 
See Fr1T. 
The ſecond, is the working furnace, ſerving to melt the me- 
tal in, or make the glaſs. Its figure is round, three yards in dia- 
meter, and two high, being arched over. Round the inſide are 
eight, or more pots placed, and piling pots on theſe. The 
number of pots is always double that of the boccas or mouths, 
or that of the workmen, that each may have one pot refined, 
to work out of, and another for metal, to retinein, while he 
works out of the former. | 
The furnace has two partitions ; the lower, ſeparating thepots 
from the fire-place, has a circular hole in the centre, covered 
with a grate, through which the flame paſſes from the fire place 
into the furnace; from the arched ſides and roof whereof it is 
reverbcrated into the melting pots. 
The ſecond partition divides this from the leer, or annealing 
furnace. Through the boccas, or working-holes the metal is 
taken out of the pots, and the pots put inthe farnace. Theſe 
boccas are ſtopped with moveable covers, made of lute and 
brick, to 1 the work mens eyes from the fire, On each 


ſide the bocca is a boccarella, out of which, coloured glaſs, 


or the finer metal, is taken from the piling pot. To the fur- 
nace likewile belong ovens or holes near the leer, for the cal- 
cining of tartar, iron, c. 
The leer, which ſerves to anneal, and cool the veſſels, and 
which Agricola makes a particular furnace, conſiſts of a tow- 
er, beſides the leer. The tower lies directly over the melting 
furnace, with a partition betwixt them a foot thick; having an 
aperture, called Occhio, or Lamella, through which the flame 
or heat aſcends out of the furnace into the tower: on the floor 
or bottom of this tgwer, the veſſels faſhioned by the maſters, 
are ſet ro anneal. It has alſo two boccas; or mouths, by 
2 the glaſſes are put in with a fork, and ſet on the 
oor. 
The leer is an avenue, five or fix yards long, continued to the 
tower: through this the glaſſes, when annealed, are drawn in 
iron pans, called fraches; by which they come to cool by de- 


grees; being quite cold, by that time they reach the mouth of 


the leer, which enters the ſaroſel, or room where the glaſſes 
are to be ſet. a | 
Thethird, is the greeng/eſs furnace, which is a kind of com- 
pound of all the former. It is made ſquare (the two former 
being circular) having an arch at each anglethereof, for annea- 
ling and cooling the glaſſes. The metal is wrought on two op- 
polite ſides; and on the other two, they have their calcars, into 
which are made linnet holes for the fire to come from the furnace 
to bake the frit; as alto to diſcharge the ſmoke. Fires are made 
inthe arches to anneal the veſſels; ſo that the whole procels is 
done in one furnace. | | 


Glaſs-Painters FURNACE, is made of brick, near 


Hatters FURNACES are of three kinds; 


Letter-Founders FURNACE, is very ſmall, not e 


Plumbers FURNACE is of three kinds : 


FUR 


The ſtones wherewith the inſides of theſe fu 
are not brick, (which would ſoon melt S 1 


alſo all the ſofter ſtones;) but hard, and ſandy 
called Pyromac hia. b 1 Y, by Imperatyy 
ly ſquare, and 


about two foot and a half each way. It is c j | 
in the midle by a grate, which ſuſtains the e 
glaſs is baked in. This furnace has two apertures: th, the 
low the grate, to put the fuel in at; the other Þ wan be. 
through which the workman ſpies how the coction of the 
lours goes on. See Painting on GLASS. ©- 
a little © 
mould whereon they form their hats : a larger, _ ts = l 
room, under a little copper full of water and lees : and * 


ry large one under the great copper which they dye thei. x 
in. See HAT, dhe their hay 


coed? 
and half in height, and one in diameter; being 7 * 
wooden ſtand, or bench, to raiſe it to a proper height for the 
artiſt, who works ſtanding. It is made of the fame 

with crucibles. See Letter FounDery, Dy 


in the fir 
the lead, whereof ſheets are to be caſt, ft oo melt 
This is only a ſort of large copper, or receptacle like 3 
per, made of free-ſtone, and coated well round with Potters« 
clay, having a little iron pan at bottom. 
ln the ſecond, they melt the lead to be caſt in m6ulds for 
pipes, &c. which are not to be ſoldered. See PTUMAER 
The ?hird, is the tinning furnace, which is a ſquare frame of 
wood, or ſometimes a maſſive of ſtone work, with a brick 
hearth, whereon is made a charcoal fire, which ſerves them for 
the applying of thin tin leaves on their works. See Tyxxing 
Mind FURNACE is the ſecond furnace uſed in the fuſion of me- 
tals for coinage. At bottom it has a hearth made hollow, in 
manner of a cupel, with a vent-hole in the fore-part thereof. 
Over the vent-hole, is a grate ſealed in the maſſive of the fer. 
nace. Over the grate is the place for the crucible, which is 
uſually of forged iron, | 
The fire being lighted, the crucible is ſet in, with a coverover 
it, and a capital or cover of earth or iron laid likewiſe over 
the furnace. A-top of this capital is a hole four or five inches 
in diameter. * 
It is called wind furnace, by reaſon the air entering through 
the vent-hole at bottom, which is always open, ſerves the 
ſame purpoſe as the bellows in other farnaces. 
Gold is uſually melted in the bellows furnace, as requiri 
an intenſer heat before it fuſes. See GoLD,.--- Silver, and 
copper are commonly melted by the wind furnace. See 
COINAGE. 
FURNACE, in chymiſtry, is a receptacle either of brick, iron, ot 
ſtone, wherein the fire neceſſary for the ſeveral operations, is 
contained, determined, and directed. See FIRE. 
The furnace conſiſts of ſeveral parts; as, a place for the veſ- 
ſel, or body to be wrought on; a hearth or hole for the aſhes; 
a chimney; a grate; a door, a dome, and a fan, or elſe te- 
gilters, whereby to let in air, to increaſe, or abate the fire. 
See HEAT, DEGREE, REGISTER, c. 
The perfection of a furnace conſiſts in its maintaining a con- 
ſtant, equable fire; and this eaſily tempered; and at an eaſy 
expence. | 
To have the expenc eaſy, the whole action of the fire or fuel 
muſt be employed on the ſubje& that is to undergo the ope- 
ration. 
It muſt be equable, ſince different degrees of fire have diffe- 
rent effects; ſo that if any given degree would anſwer any 
given intention, an alteration of that degree will prevent the 
intention from taking place. And on theſe circumſtances does 
all the variety of furnaces depend. 
Furnaces are either fixed and immoveable, called athayors; of 
portable, called catholic, i. e. univerſal, as being proper for all 
operations, where the body to be operated on is not too large. 
See CATHOLIC. F 
The firſt ſpecies of athanor, or fixed furnace is fitted to give 
a heat equal to that of a healthy man. See ATHANOR. 
"The ſecond is che furnace of the balneum Mariz, ft 
the diſtillation of the more ſubtile ſpirits. See BALNEUN 
Marie. 
The third is the digeſting furnace. See DIGESTION. | 
The fourth, the anemius, or wind furnace, called alſo meliing 
furnace, and metallic furnace; uſed in the fuſion of 
minerals, and vitrifications. See ANEMIUS. _ "tv i 
It is called wind furnace, by reaſon the air drives forci = 
to blow up the coals: its form is much like that of the tei 
beratory furnace, only leſs. 
For the reverberatory furnace, ſee REVERBERATORT-: 
Imond FURNACE. See the article ALMOND. 

Mortar for F URNACES. See the article Mok rx. a 
FURNACE of 4 mine, in the art of war. See CHAMBES, 
Mint. | , f 
FURNITURE, in dialling, certain additional points and lines, 

drawn on a dial, by way of oruament. See DIAL. Such 


and 


guch are the ſigns of the zodiac, length of days, parallels of 
declination, azimuths, meridians of the principal cities, Baby- 
lonic and Italian hours, points of the compals, c. See Di- 
ALLING. 
For drawing furniture on dials, the analemma, or trigon of 
ſigns, is an inſtrument of principal uſe. See ANALEMMA. 
FUROR Utermas, a ſpecies of madneſs, peculiar to women, 
exciting them to a vehement deſire of venery, and rendering 
them inſatiate therewith. See UTERINE Fury. 

It is owing, according to Sennerrus, to a too great abundance 
of ſemen, and a præternatural heat and pungency thereof. 
FURR, the skius of divers kinds of wild beaſts, dreſſed with 
the hair on; to be uſed as a lining, or doubling of garments, 
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rank and dignity. 

* The word is formed of the French fourrure, a lining ; which 
Du Cange derives from furrura, uſed, in the barbarous Latin, 
for the lame thing. We alſo meet with forratura, foderata, 
fodraium, and fodratura, in the ſame ſenſe. 

The robes of kings, dukes, and peers, are lined with divers 
kinds of furrs, and particularly ermine, to render them more 
magnificent. See ERMINE, c. 

The ſame may be obſerved of ſeveral chief magiſtrates, 
judges, and doctors of different faculties in the univerſities, 
The kinds of farrs, or skins chiefly dreſſed in allum, and 
with the hair on, are thoſe of the ermine, ſable, ſquirrel, 
coney, caſtor, otter, dog, fox, wolf, tiger, bear, c. See 
SKIN. | 
Timber of FURRS. See the article TiMnER. 
FuRR, in heraldry, a repreſentation of the skins of certain 
wild beaſts, ſeen, both in the doublings of the mantles of 
coat armour, and in the armour itſelf. See MaxTLE, Sc. 
The heralds uſe two metals, five colours, and two farrs, or 
hairy skins, viz. ermine, and vair. 

The origin of theſe farrs, Mackemy aſcribes to the ſhield's 
being anciently covered with skins, which skins or coverings 
were afterwards repreſented in the ſhields: a more probable 
derivation, in our opinion, than to ſay they were placed on 
ſhields, becauſe they had been wore in mantles and garments. 
Furrs either conſiſt of one colour, which is white; or more 
than one; and theſe either two, or more than two. 

Furrs of two colours are either ermine, being white with 
black ſpots; ermines, black with white ſpots; erminois 
whoſe ground is yellow ; or pean, which is black powdered 
with yellow. Sce ERMiNE, PEAN, Sc. | 


and VAIRY. 

FURRIER, a perſon who trades, or works in farrs, or lines 

. robes, c. therewith, See Furs. 

FURRINGS, or Fuxss in architecture, the making good of 
the rafter-feet in the cornice. See RAFTER. 

When rafters art cut with a knee, theſe farrings are pieces 
which go (trait along with the rafter, from the top of the 
knee, to the cornice. 

When rafters are rotten, or ſank hollow in the middle, there 
are pieces cut thickeſt in the middle, and tapering towards each 
end, which are nailed upon them to make them ſtrait.---Such 
. are called farrs;”and the putting them on, furring the 

ers. 

FUSAROLE *, in architecture, a moulding, or ornament, 
placed immediately under the echinus, in the Doric, Ionic, 
and Compoſite capitals. 

The ltalians call it fuſciolo; and the French, from whom we 
borrow it, u role. 

The faſarole is a round member, carved, in manner of a col- 

lar or chaplet, with oval beads. The fuſarole ſhould always 

_— exactly under the eye of the volute in the Ionic capi- 

= : 

FUSEE *, or Fusy, in watch-work, is that conical part, drawn 
by the ſpring, and about which the chain, or ſtring is wound. 
See Warcu. 

* The word is French, where it literally ſignifies a pindle. 


The ſpring of a watch is the firſt mover. It is rolled up in 
a Cylindrical box, againſt which it acts, and which it turns 


at one end is wound about the fuſee, and at the other faſtened 
to the ſpring-box, diſengages itſelf from the fuſee, in propor- 
tion as the box is turned. And hence the motion of all the 
other parts of the ſpring watch. See SPRING. 

ow the effort, or action of the ſpring is continually dimi- 
viſhing from firſt to laſt; and of conſequence, unleſs that in- 
equality was rectified, it would draw the ſtring with more force, 
and wind a greater quantity of it upon the box at one time 
_ another; ſo that the movement would never keep equal 
ime, 
To correct this irregularity of the ſpring, nothing could be 
more happily contrived — to have the ring applied to the 
arms of levers which are continually longer as the force of 
the ſpring is weaker. This foreign aſſiſtance, always increaſing 


as it $ moſt needed, maintains the action, and effect of the 


ſpring iu an equality. 


It 5 ws N reaſon, that the fwſee is made of a conical figure. 
1 . 


robes, c. either for warmth, ornament, or diſtinction of 


Furrs of more than two colours are called vair. See VAIR, 


round in unbending itſelf. The ſtring, or little chain, which 


Its axis, which is immoveable, is the ſeries of the centres of 
all the unequal circumferences which compoſe the ſurface of 
the fuſee. According as the part of a ſtring which is untwilt- 
ing, is applied to a larger circumference, it is at a greater diſ- 
tance from the fixed point in the axis correſponding thereto ; 
and of conſequence the power which draws by this ſtring, viz. 
the ſpring, acts with the more advantage; The ſpring begins 
to dtaw from thevertex of the cone, the moſt diſadvantageous 
part, by reaſon its own force is then the gteateſt. See Lx- 
VER. N | 
If the action of the ſpring diminiſhed equally, as the lel 
baſes of a triangle do * cone, which is generated = tri- 
angle, would be the preciſe figure required tor the fue. But 
it is certain the weakening of the ſpring is not in that propor- 
tion; and of conſequence the faſee ſhould not be conical. 
In effect, experience ſhews, that it ſhould not be ſtrictiy ſo ; 
but that it be a little hollow towards the middle, 5. e. the arm 


of the lever muſt be there a little ſhortened; by reaſon theac- . 


tion of the ſpring is not ſufficiently diminiſhed of itſelf, 
It is a matter of inquiry among geometricians what the pre- 
ciſe figure of the fuſee ſhould be? that is, what the curve is, 
by whoſe revolution round its axis, the ſolid, whoſe figure the 
fuſee is to have, ſhall be produced? a 
M. Varignon has determined this curve. The axis of the fu- 
ſee is alſo the axis of the curve, which is convex on the fide 
towards the axis, and of conſequence concave all the way on 
the other, or outer ſide, and the ordinates are the different di- 
ſtances at which the ſtring is to be, with regard toall the ſuc- 
ceſſive fixed points of the axis. 
The force 
is applied to, each moment, being always to make an equal 
product; it follows, that when the ſolid of the curve ſhall be 
formed, an ordinate multiplied by the ſurface of the ſolid com- 
prized between that ordinate, and the greateſt of all the ordi- 
nates, vix. that of the baſe, will always yield a product equal 
to that of any other ordinates multiplied in the ſame manner, 
For the ordinates are only arms of the lever; and the parts 
of the ſurface comprehended between them and the baſe are 
equal to the lengths of the ſtring which cover them, 1. e. to 
the correſpondent forces of the ſpring : which is what conſti- 
tutes the equation and the eſſence of the! curve. 

FUSEE *, Fuze, or FusE, in war, an appendage of a bomb, 
or granado-ſhell, by which the powder or compoſition in the 
ſhell is ſet on fire, to do the deſigned execution. See Bows, 
and GRANADO, 

The word is French, and literally denotes a indle. : 
The fuſee is a wooden pipe or tap, filled with wild-fire, or 
the like compoſition ; and js defigned to burn ſo long, and no 
longer, as is the time of the motion of the bomb from the 
mouth of the mortar, to the place, where it is to fall: which 
time is about twenty-ſeven ſeconds : ſo that the fuſee mult be 
contrived, either from the nature of the compoſition or the 
length of the pipe which contains it, to burn juſt that time. 
The uſual compoſition of fuſces is two ounces of nitte, to one 
of ſulphur, and three of gunpowder duſt. 

FUSIBILITY, chat quality in metals, and minerals, which diſ- 
poſes them for fuſion. See Fus1oN, 

Gold is more fx/ible than iron, or copper; but leſs ſo than 
ſilver, tin, and lead. See GoLD, SILVER, c. 


Borax is frequently mixed with metals, to render them more 


fuſible. See BokAx. 

FusIBLE Column. See the article COLUMN; 

FUSIL, in heraldry, by the French called fuſee, q. d. ſpindle, 
is a bearing of a raomboidal figure, more ſlender than the lo- 
zenge; its upper and lower angles being more accute than the 
two middle ones.----V. Tab. Herald. fig. 42. See alſo Fus1Ly. 

FUSILIERS *, or FuzILEtRS, in the military art, foot-foldiers 
armed with firelocks, which are generally flung. There 
is a regiment of faſileers for the g of the artillery. _ 

he word is formed from the French, fuſil. à fuſe, firelock. 

FUSILY, or Fusite', is when a field or ordinary is entirely 
covered over, or divided into fw/ils, See FusSiL. 

FUSION“, the ſolution, or melting of metals, minerals, c. 
by means of fire: or, the act of changing them from their ſo- 
lid ſtate to a fluor. See D1$$OLUTION, 

* The word is derived from the Latin uf, of funde, I pour 
out. Whence alſo, effuſion, infuſion, ſuſfu ſion, and tr anſuſion. 
See Erruslon, INFusloN, SUFFUSION, and Trxangsru- 
SION. : 
To give the ore its metallic form, they fuſe it: when it is in 
fufion, the metalline ſubſtance, being the heavieſt, ſinks to 
the bottom of the furnace; the other terreſtrial matters riſing 
in form of ſcoria to the ſurface, See METAL. 
It is commonly imagined, that the fuſion and metalline form 
of ores is wholly the effect of fire; and we have theories of 
fuſibility built on this principle: but it is a miſtaken one. Fire, 
no doubt, is the principal agent ; but fire alone is not ſuffici- 
ent. As, 
A mineral, or piece of metal not purified, being put alone in 
a crucible, melts with a world of difficulty, never be- 


comes a perfect metal: copper ore, for inſtance, being thus 
applied, its impure part forms a ſcoria, and vitrifies; the me- 
Laing at bottom, under the appearanceof a black 

91. | regulus. 


talline part re 


the ſpring multiplied by the arm of the lever it 


FUS 


regulus. To promote the fuſſon and ſeparation, they mix coals, 
or ſtones, or cinders, or old ſcotiæ along with the ore; the in- 
flammable principle in which, by help of the fire, fuſes them 
perfectly, ſets the heterogeneous part at liberty, and raiſes it to 
the top. 

The —— reaſon of faſion is pretty eaſily aſſigned. The 
firmneſs, or ſolidity of a any ariſes trom the force where- 
with its particles cohere. See FiRMNESS. And the coheſion 


in all bodies is as the quantity of contact in the component 


rticles. See COHESION. 

Now, the corpuſcles of fire entering with rapidity into the 
of the metal, agitates, aud, by degrees, looſens, divides, 

and diminiſhes their contact; till at at length there is not enough 
to hinder their ——— each other, and giving way upon the 
leaſt impulſe. See Flure. 
The dilatation obſervable in all fuſon, is a proof that the par- 
ticles of the bodies are ſeparated and ſet at a diſtance from each 
other, and conſequently their contacts and coheſions diminiſhed. 
In effect, rarefaction and dilatation is the neceſſary conſequence 
of fire and heat. See FIRE, DiLATATiox, RAREFACTI- 
ON. 
From the difference of coheſion proceeds that variety we ob- 
ſerve in the fuſion of bodies: for ſuch as have leaſt contact of 
parts, ſooneſt give way to the fire; and ſome will melt away 
by the warmth of a vapour only, when others, which havea 
ſtronger contact, are not to be ſeparated without much diffi- 
culty. Upon this account, vegetables very eaſily diſunite ; 
minerals flower, and merals ſloweſt of all: and of the laſt, 
thoſe wherein the contact of parts is leaſt, as in lead and tin, 
moſt readily melt; but thoſe which are more compact, as 
gold, and filver, are not to be managed, but by a violent heat. 
If now the force of coheſion were proportional to the quantity 
of matter, or to the weight of bodies, we might from ſtatics 
account for all the variety that occurs in fuſion: for by know- 
ing the ſpecific gravity of a body, we ſhould then know, what 
force is required to melt it : but becauſe the ſame quantity of 
matter, may be ſo variouſly diſpoſed, that in one body there 
ſhall be a much greater contact, than in another, though the 
gravity be equal, or even greater in the latter; therefore the 
force of coheſion, cannot be eſtimated by gravity : for lead, 
though more ponderous than all other metals, except gold ; 
* in the fire is more eaſily melted, than any other: ſo that 

neceſſarily follows, that in this metal there muſt be a leſs 
coheſion, or contact of parts, how much ſoever it may ex- 
ceed others in the quantity of its matter, See Leap. 
Bodies, after fuſion, return again into a ſolid maſs, upon temo- 
ving them from the fire; becauſe their particles hereupon ap- 
proach nearer to one another by their attractive force, and are 
ſo compelled to unite. See ATTRACTION. 
Such as conſiſt of homogeneous and unalterable parts, as wax, 
gums, and the purer metals, recover their ancient form : fo 
when the ſame texture of parts remains in the whole body, it; 
mult of courſe reaſſume the ſame appearance, when the ſepa- 
rating power ceaſeth to act; but other bodies, whoſe parts, 
with reſpect to denſity and ſurface, are extremely different 
from one another, while ſome are carried off by the force of 
heat, and others are changed as to figure and poſition, muſt 
be forced to appear in another form: for they cannot recover 
their original phaſes, unleſs every particle could reinſtate it- 
ſelf in that very ſituation it had before, which may be hinde- 
red infinite ways; as may be experienced eaſily in heteroge- 
neous bodies. 
The difference therefore, obſerved even in homogeneous bo- 
dies after liquefaction, is no ways to be accounted for but from 


FUZ 


whoſe parts conſtantly retain the ſame ſurfac 

their form; but others, by having the — bie 

altered, have a different texture, and put on another ans 

ance. See PARTICLE, c. Ppeu- 
FusrT “, » „ the ſhaft of a column; or that par 

comprehen ween the baſe, and the capita 

the naked. See SHAFT. * l; called alſo 


The word is French, and literally fignifies a cars, 


The fuſt is that cylindrical part, which makes, as it 
body, or trunk of the column, excluſive of the at de 
RTE anus tte pm, 
in commerce, a kind of cotten ſtuff, whi | 
as it were, croſſed, on one ſide. See Cor rox. Whichſeems 


* Menage derives the word from fuſtanum, which in the 
Latin writers is uſed in the ſame ſenſe, and is ſuppoſed to 
formed from fuſtis, on account of the tree whereon the 8 

rows. Bochart derives it from fuſtat, which in Arabic ſigni. 
es the ancient city of Memphis, where cotton is p 
great abundance. 


Right fuſtiaus ſhould be made altogether of cotton | 
both _ and yup | ® thread 
There are fuſtians of divers kinds, wide, narrow, fine, 
with ſhag, or nap, and without it. There are alſo a great man 
made whereof the warp is flax, or even hemp. / 
FUSTIC, or Fusroc, a yellow wood, uſed by the dye. See 
Tron: it yields is a fine golden yellow; but 
he colour it yields is a fine golden yellow ; but there 
be ſome other Jagredients mixed with it, to make it ati 
The tree that yields it, grows in the Caribbee iſlands, particy- 
er Barbadoes, and Tabago, where it riſes to a great 
eight. 
The diers uſe it chiefly for blacks. See Black. But forme 
of the ableſt, and honeſteſt among them, who woulddyenone 
but the beſt, and moſt laſting colours, ate of opinion it ſhould 
be abſolutely excluded out of all dying. See Drixc. 
Beſides this, there is another kind of fuſtic or faſtel, growing 
in Italy, Provence, ec. uſed to dye a coffee colour. 
F-UT-FA, in muſic. See F. and CLE x. 
FUTURE, ſomething to come hereafter. 
We ſay, a future tate, a future contingency ; there is none 
but God to whom future things are preſent. See Resurrec- 
TION, IMMORTALITY, CONTINGENT, and Poss1BLE. 
FuTURE, or FUTURE Zexſe, in grammar, denotes an inflexion 
of verbs, whereby they denote, that a thing will be in ſome 
time yet to come. As, the laſt day will come: I ſhall ſeæ an 
end. See TENSE. | 
The future time admits of two caſes : either we may intend to 
expreſs a thing that ſhall come to paſs in a ſhort time; or 4 
thing that ſhall happen in any indefinite time. 
Thus the Greeks have their 12 poſt futurum, wr d po- 
aw, Which marks a thing juſt going to be done; as i; 
beſide the common, indefinite fature, u, I will doit; ans 
bo, I will love. 
In Latin, Italian, French, and engliſh, the future of the in. 
dicative expreſſes only the deſign, or intention of doing a thing, 
or ſimply that the thing will be; as, I will praiſe, I will de 
approved: and the future of the ſubjunctive ſhews that the 
thing will be done under certain circumſtances: when [ ſhall 
have ſeen Verſailles, I will tell you. Sometimes the fare 
is expreſſed in Engliſh by the preſent ; if I meet your friend, | 
will ſend him to you; / offendero, Ii incidero, &c. 
FUZE or Fuze, See the article FUSEE. 


the changeableneſs of ſurface in their parts: for thoſe bodies 


FUZILEERS, ſee the article FUSILEERS. 


The ſeventh letter of our alphabet, and the fifth con- 
| ſonant : though in the alphabets of all the oriental 
languages, the Hebrew, Phcenician, Chaldee, Syriac 
9 Samaritan, Arabic, and even Greek, G is the thir 
letter. See LETTER. 
The Hebrews call it Ghimel, or Gimel, g. d. camel; by rea- 
ſon it reſembles the neck of that animal : and the ſame appel- 
lation it bears in the Samaritan, Phcenician, and Chaldee: in 
the Syriac it-is called Gomal, in Arabic, Giim, and in Greek, 
Gamma. 
The letter & is of the mute kind, and cannot be any way 
ſounded without the help of a vowel. It is formed by the re- 
flexion of the air againſt the palate, made by the tongue, as 
the air paſſes out of the throat: which Martianus Capella ex- 
eſſes thus, & ſpiritus eum palato; ſo that the G is a palatal 
er. See LETTER, Murx, and PaLATAL. 
The Latins took the liberty to drop the letter & at the begin- 
nings of words, before an »; as in gnatzs, gnoſco, gnobilis, 
narrat, &c. which they ordinarily wrote, natxs, woſco, vo- 
A, &c. They alſo frequently changed ir into C, as Gamelns, 
into Camelus; Grogulus, Graculus; quingentum, quincentum, 
&c. Sometimes ir was put inſtead of N, before a C, and an- 
other G; as Agchiſer, Agcora Aggwilla, &c. for 2 
Ancora, Anguilla, &c. Inſtead as Magal:s, for 
palia, &c. & is alſo uſed inſtead of 0, and Q inſtead of E, 
as in Anuquina, Angina, Angxina, &c. Inſtead of R, as in 
Aquaginm, for Aquarium; Agger, for Arger, &c. And in- 
ſtead of,, as in Spargo; 1 ſparſum ;, or, rather, it is re- 
trenched from thoſe laſt words, to avoid the cacophony of 
fpargh, or ſparcfi. E, is alſo put for C; as in Cxexs, for 
wens; Cains, for Gaivs; Gaeta, for Caieta ; for V, as in 
feere, for fivere. See N, P, e. | 
The northern people 8 the G into V or ; 
as in Gallas, M allus, Gallia, Wallia, Vallia, &c. For in this 


into G6; by reaſon they wrote Gallzs long before Wallns, 
or Wallia were known; as appears from all the ancient Ro- 
man and Greek writers. 
And yet it is equally true, that the French change the F of 
the northern nations, and the / confonant into &; as Milli- 
elmus, William, into Guillaume; Walphilas, into Galphilas ; 
Vaſco, into Gaſcon, &c. See W. 
Diomed. L. ii. c. de liters, calls &, a new letter: his reaſon 
is, that the Romans had net introduced it before the firſt 
Punic war; as appears from the roſtral column, erected by 
C. Dvilius, on which we every where find a C in lieu of G. 
It was Sp. Carvilius, who firſt diſtinguiſhed between thoſe two 
letters; and invented the figure of the G: as we are aſſured 
by Terentius Scaurus. The C ſerved very well for &; it 
ding Na third letter of the Latin alphabet, as the g or r was 
of the Greek. See C. 
0 ED Ar of 92 ſeveral 14 i 1 
um. Imperat. 1 . i. p. 39. Beger produces a al of 
the Familia Oputvia, 2 u read inſtead of CAR, 
which is on thoſe of M. Patin. But the C is more fre- 
uently ſeen on medals, in lieu of G; as AucusTAL1s 
ALLAECIA CARTACINENCES, Sc. for AUGUSTALIS, Ec. 
Not that the pronunciation of thoſe words was altered; but 
only that the & was unartfully or negligently cut by the work- 
men. As is the caſe in divers inſcriptions of the eaſtern em- 
pire ; — AUC, AUCC, AUCCC, are frequently found for 
AUG, Ofc. 
The form of our G is taken from that of the Latins, who 
borrowed it from the Greeks ; the Latin G deing certainly a 
corruption of the Greek r, as might be ſhewn, 
had our Printers all the charaQers and forms. of this letter, 
which we meet withal in the Greek and Latin MSS. through 
which the letter paſſed from r to G. | 
As to the gamma of the Greeks, it is manifeſtly the 3 ghim- 
mel of the Hebrews, or Samaritans. All the difference be- 
tween the gamma and ghimel conſiſts in this, that the one is 
turned to the right, and the other to the left, according to the 
different mangers of writing and readipg, which obtained a- 
mong thoſe different nations: ſo that all the pains Salmaſius 
has taken on Solinus, to prove that the G was derived from 
the Greek kappa, is loft. See K. 1 
G has alſo been uſed as a numeral letter, ſignifying 400, accord- 
ing to the ＋ 5 
uadriugentos demunſtrati ua tenebit. 
2 a 44 8 was added a- top, E. it ſignified forty thouſand. 
ee A. 
G is alſo uſed in muſic, to ſignify one of the clefs; viz. that of 
--o higheſt part, called the treble, or alt. See CLEF, and 
EBLE. | 


- GABBARA, a name which the Egyptians gave the dead bodies; 


inſtance it muſt not be ſaid that the French have chan the 


8 . * 


which they kept by them, inſtead-of burying them. See Mon- 
MY, FUNERAL, c. | 

That people, out of a cuſtom which they had received from 
their anceſtors, and which aroſe in ſome meaſure from the diſ- 
poſition of their country, which is expoſed to the innundati- 
ons of the Nile ; uſed to wrap up the bodies of perſons of 
eminence, particularly thoſe of ſaints, and martyrs, in a great 
number of linen cloths, with balms, and ſpices ; and iuſtead 
of interring them, preſerved them in their houſes : thinking, 
that thereby they did them much more honour. And theſe, 
St. Auguſtin tells us, were what they called gabbaras. Ser- 
mon CXX. de diverſis, c. 12. SeeEMBALMING. Pliny 
makes mention of the ſame thing, lib. vii. c. 16. where he 
relates, that in the time of Claudius, a Gabbare was brought 
from Arabia, almoſt ten foot long *. 

Fa. Hardouin imagines, that Pliny here took the word for a 

roper name; and accordingly ſearches in Tacitus, for one Ab- 
rus, a king of Arabia; but Hardouin himſelf is not of that 
opinion; taking the word to be rather the YA Ghibbor, of 
the Hebrews ; or N Ghabbar, of the Arabians; and to 
ſignify a giant.——But the Jeſuit Roſweyd gives a better account 
in his learned notes, on the life of St. Anthony, c. 7. and in 
his Onomaſticon, under the word Gabbara ; where he ſhews that 
we meet with both Gabbare, Gabhares, Gabarnus, and Gab- 
barus ; and that they all fignify a body embalmed ; which he 
roves from the teſtimonies of Cicero, Tuſcul. Quel. of 
5 Mela, lib. i. c. 9 ; of Sextus Empiricus, lib. iii. 
Pyrrhon Hypotheſ. c. 24; of Lucian, de Lu#u; of Corippus, 
lid. iti. de funere . of St. Auguſtin, Caſſian, Da- 
maſcenus, . — The word in reality is Arabic, Syriac, and 
Hebrew, formed of Gaber, a man. 
GABEL, in building. See the article GavEL. | 
GABEL, or GABELLE *, in the French cuſtoms, a duty or im- 
poſition on ſalt, See SALT. 

* Etymologiſts are divided as to the origin of the word., Some 
derive it from the Hebrew Gab, a preſent ; others from P to 
deliver ; others from reap Kabbalah, receipt ; others trom 
Ghauel, or Gabe, unjuſt law ; others from the corrupt Latin 
Gabella, or Gablum, tribute. Re 

The gabels are let out to farm; and make the ſecond article in 
the king's revenue. See Duty, FARM, Sc. 

There are three farms of gabelt; the firlt comprehends the 
greateſt part of the kingdom : the ſecond is that of the Lyon- 
nois and Languedoc; and the third that of Dayphine and Pro- 
vence. There are ſeveral provinces exempt from the gabel; 
having purchaſed the privilege of Henry 1I, 

This duty is ſaid to have had its riſe in France, in 1286, un- 
der Philip the fair: Philip the long rook a double per livre 
on ſalt, by an edi& in 1331; which he promiſed to remit 
when he was delivered from his enemies ; and which he did 


was granted the dauphin in 1358, to ranſom king John. 
Charles V. made it perpetual. Charles VII. raiſed it to fix 
deniers; Louis XI. to twelve; and Francis I. to twenty-four 
livres per muid. And it has been confiderably augmented 
fince. Philip de Valois firſt eſtabliſhed granaries and officers 
of the gabelles, and prohibited any perſon from ſelling ſalt : 
from which time the whole commerce of ſalt, for the. inland 
conſumption, has lain wholly in the king's hands, who ſel!s 
and diſtributes every 2 thereof by his farmers, and officers 
created for the purpoſe. : 
2 of this impoſt is ſo conſiderable, that it is com- 
puted to make one fourth of the whole reyenue of the king- 
dom; and yields the crown as much as all the mines of Peru, 
Chili, Potoſi, and the reſt of America does the king of Spain. 
GABEL, or GABLE, is alſo uſed in ſome of our ancient writers, 
for any ſort of tax, ot impoſition ! as gabel of wines, of ſilks, 
c. See Dury, | | 
GABINIA Toga. See the article Toca: | 
GABIONS; in fortification, c. large baskets, made of oſier 
twigs, woven of a cylindrical form, fix foot high; and four 
wide ; which being filled with earth, ſerve as a defence, or 
ſhelter from the enemy's fire.---See Tab. Fortif. fig. 19. 
They are commonly uſed in batteries, to ſcreen the engineers, 
c. In order to which one is placed on either ſide each gun, 
only leaving room for the muzzle to appear through. See 
BaTTERY, and MERLON. 
There are alſo a ſmaller ſort of gabiont, uſed on parapets, in 
trenches, c. to cover the muſqueteers; being placed ſo cloſe 
as that a muſquer can but juſt peep throygh. 


the ground proves too hard to dig into. See PARAPET. 

To render the gabions uſeleſs; they endeavour to ſet them on 
fire, by throwing pitched faggots among them. 

GABLE, or GABLE-£Erd of a houſe, is the upright triangular 
end; from the cornice, or eaves; to the top of its roof. See 
Houst: 


Land 


accordingly in 1345. King John refumed it in 1355: and it 


They alſo ſerve as a parapet on lines, lodgments, c. where 
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Land-GABLE. See the article LAxp-gable. 

GABRES, or GAvRES, a religious ſe& in Perſia; called alſo 
Gebres, Gevres, &c. 
The Turks call the Chriſtians, Gabres; g. d. infidels, or people 
of a falſe religion ; or rather, as Leunclavius obſerves, Heathens, 
or Gentiles: the word Gabre among the Turks having the ſame 
fignification, as Pagan, or Infidel, among the Chriſtians ; and 
denoting any thing not Mahometan. 
In Perſia, the word has a more peculiar ſignification ; wherein 
it is applied to a ſe& diſperſed through the country, and ſaid 
to be the remains of the ancient Perſians, worſhippers of fire : 
though, upon the whole, they rather appear to have been Per- 
fians converted ; who being afterwards left to themſelves, 
mingled their ancient ſuperſtitions with the truths and practices 
of Ghriſtianiry ; and ſo formed themſelves a religion a-part. 
The Gabres pretend they derive their religion from one Azer, 
a Frank by nation, and by profefſion a ſculptor: this man 
coming to Babylon, where they then dwelt, married a maid 
of the country, named Dogdon ; who, after a viſit which ſhe 
received from an angel, was filled with a divine light ; and 
ſoon afterwards found herſelf with child. The aſtrologers, 
at the ſame time, perceiving that the child would be a great 
prophet, and the founder of a new religion ; Neubrout, the 
prince then reigning, was advertiſed hereof; who gave imme- 
diate orders for all the women with child to be put to death, 
throughout the empire, 
The order was executed accordingly ; but the mother of the 
future prophet, ſhewing no tokens of pregnancy, eſcaped ; 
and was at length happily delivered of a ſon, called Ebrahim 
Zer-Ateucht. 
After his birth, new dangers aroſe : the king, being informed 
thereof, had him brought before him ; and drawing his ſabre, 
would have ſlain him with his own hand; but his arm grew 
motion-leſs upon the ſpot : upon this, a huge fire was lighted, 
and the child caſt into the ſame; but he reſted therein, as on a 
bed of roſes. He was afterwards delivered from other kinds 
of death, by a ſort of flies, which infeſted the kingdom ; one 
whereof, entering the king's ear, rendered him frantic, and at 
length killed him. 
Cha-Glochtes, his ſucceſſor, made the like attempts on the 
child; but was ſo ſtruck with the miracles which he ſaw him 
work, that he began to adore bim, as all the reſt of the people 
alteady did. 
At length, after a great number of miracles, the prophet diſ- 
appeared. -Some held he was tranſlated into heaven, body, 
and ſoul: others, that he found an iron coffin near Bagdat, 
where ſhutting himſelf up, he was carried away by the 
angels. 
After he was in poſſeſſion of paradiſe, God ſent them, through 
his means, ſeven books ; which contained all the matters of 
religion ; and afterwards, ſeven more, of the explication of 
dreams; and laſtly, ſeven of medicine. Alexander the great 
burnt the firſt ſeven, by reaſon no body underſtood the lan- 
guage, and kept the other fourteen for his own ule. 
After his death, ſome of the prieſts and doctors among the 
Gabres, retrieved as much as their memory would allow them, 
of the loſt books; and compoſed a large volume, till extant 
among the modern Gabres; though they underſtand nothing, 
either of the words, or the character. 
Throughout the whole, we may diſcern the marks, and traces 
of chriſtianity ; though grievouſly defaced : rhe anunciation ; 
the magi; the maſſacre of the infants; our ſaviour's miracles ; 
his perſecutions, aſcenſion, c. | 

GAGE, in our ancient cuſtoms, ſignifies a pledge, or pawn, 

ven by way of ſecurity. See PLEDGE. 

he word is only properly uſed in ſpeaking of moveables ; 
for immoveables, hypotheca is uſed. See HYPOTHECA. 
If the gage periſh, the perſon who received it is not to anſwer 
for it, but only for extreme negligence, 9c. | 

GAGE is alſo uſed for a challenge, to combat. See CARTEL. 

In which ſenſe, it was a pledge, which the accuſer, or chal- 
lenger caſt on the ground, and the other took up, as accept- 
ing the challenge, it was uſually a glove, gantlet, chaperoon, 
or the like. See Cougar, and Dur. 
The grand cuſiomary mentions gages pleiges de duel, Theſe 
were gentlemen, of their relations or friends: if he who had 
given the gages pleiges, was overcome, he was to pay a mul& 
agreed on. 

GAGE is only now retained as a ſubſtantive: as a verb, the G is 

changed into V, and of Gage is formed Wage; as, to wage 
law, to wage deliverance, 9. d. to give ſecurity a thing ſhall 
be delivered. See WAGE. 
If a perſon who has diſtrained be ſued for not having deliver- 
ed what he had took by diſtreſs, he ſhall wage or gage, or 
gager deliverance ; that is, put in ſurety that he will deliver 
them. 

Mort-GAGE, is that which is left in the hands of the proprietor, 

ſo that he reaps the fruits thereof. 
In oppoſition to vi gage, where the fruits or revenues are 
reaped by the creditor, and reckoned on the foot of the debt, 
which dimiaiſhes in proportion thereto. The ſecond, acquits, 
or diſcharges itſelf; the firſt does not. 


Pomey allo uſes mori gage for the poſſeſſion of any effects, 


GAL 


on eondition of ſurrendering them up at the | 
the perſon who gave 9 See en Pleaſure of 
a — wag dg re one ſhip is to windward 
of another, ſhe is {aid to have the weather. gap 
WEATHER-gage. Sache ol her, de 
The ſeamen alto call trying how much water a fh 
gagrng, or rather gauging of her; and it is done thus: n 
They drive a nail into a pike, near the end, and then put | 
this pike by the rudder, ll the nail extch hold under tom 
then as many feet as the pike is under water. j "A, 
or depth of water ſhe draws. be dap s gage, 
GAGE, in joinery, is an inſtrument made to ftrike a line tl. 
parallel to the ſtreight ſide of any board or piece of ig 0) 
COUNTER- We. - See 
Its chief uſe is for gaging of tenons true, to fit i ; 
and for "ging ſtuff of an equal thickneſs, month; 
It is made of an oval piece of wood, fitted on 
ltick, to ſlide up and down ſtifly thereon, and . „ 
the end of a ſtaff, to ſcore, or ſtrike a line upon the ſtuff 
any diſtance, according to the diſtance of the oval from it 4 
Water-GAGE. See the article WATER-gage. : 
GAGER del Ley. See Wack, and Wactk of Law. 


GAGER, and . GAUGER. 
GAGING, & in geometry. & See Gabe. 


GAIANITES, GaianiTz, a ſe& of ancient heretics 
from the Eutychians. See EUTycnian. rug 
This ſe& was of an older ſtanding than Gaian, a biſhop of A. 
lexandria, in the ſixth century, from whom they took ther 
name. They adhered to the opinions of Julian Halicarnaſſe 
us, the chief of the Incorruptibiles and Phantaſtici; and came 
at length to be denominated Gazanztes, upon Gaiar's putt 
himſelf at their head. They denied that Jeſus Chriſt, afterthe 
hypoſtatical union, was ſubject to any of the infirmities of hy- 
man nature, See INCORRUPTIBILES. 

GAIN *, the profit, or Jucre a perfon reaps from his trade, en 
ployment, or induſtry. 

Some derive the word from the German geri; whereof the 
Italians have made guadagno ; the French, and Engli, 
Gain. 

There are legal and reputable gains, as well as ſordid and in- 
famous ones. What is gained by gaming, is all liable to be 
reſtored again, if the loſer will take the benefit of the law, 

GAN, in architecture, is the workmens term for the beyelling 
ſhoulder of a joiſt, or other timber. 

It is uſed alſo for the lapping of the end of the joiſt, c. upon 
a trimmer, or girder; and then the thickneſs of the ſhoulder 
is cut into the trimmer alſo bevelling upwards, that it mayjuſt 
receive the gain; and ſo the joilt and trimmer lie even and 
level with their ſurface..-- This way of working is uſed in floors 
and hearths. 

GAINAGE, GarxaG1uM, in our ancient writers, ſignifies the 
draught-oxen, . horſes, wain, plough, and furniture for carry- 
ing on the work of tillage by the baſer ſort of ſokemen and 
villains. 
Gainage is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called wainape. 
Bracton, lib. i. cap. 9. ſpeaking of lords and ſervants, ſays, 
Ut fi eos deſtruant, quod ſalvum non poſſit eis eſſe wainagium 
ſuum. And again, lib. iii. tract. 2. cap. 1. Villanus non amer- 
ciabitur, niſi ſalvo wainagio ſuo. For anciently, as it appears 
both by Mag. Chart. and other books, the villain, when 
— had his gainage, or wainage free; to the end hs 
plough might not ſtand ſtill : and the law, for the ſame re 
ſon, does (till allow a like privilege to the husbandman, that 
is, his draught-horſes are not, in many caſes, diſtrainable. Scr 
DISTRESS. : : 

GAINAGE, is alſo uſed for the land itſelf; or the profit raiſedby 
cultivating it. 

GALACTITIS, rare, in natural hiſtory, a ſtone thus call- 
ed by reaſon when broke or ground, it yields a white liquor, 
like milk, which the Greeks call yaaz. See MILK. 
The ſtone is of an aſh colour, and pretty ſoft, and ſweetto 
the taſte. It is ſaid to be (till found in Tuſcany, Saxony, and 
other parts. nd 
Authors recommend it as good in defluxions of the eyes, Þ 
for ulcers: it is ſuppoſed to make the milk more copios in 
nurſes; and when hung on the necks of children, promo 
ſalivation. W 

GALACTOPHAGI *, and GaTLAcrororæ, in antiquff, 
perſons who lived wholly on milk, without corn, or t 
of any other food. See Mir. P 3 

* The words are compounded of , van loc, milk ; gn, 
do eat; and vorne, of ww, I drink. males, 
Certain nations in Scythia Afiatica, as the Getz, No bay 
Sc. are famous in ancient hiſtory, in quality of galadtepb x= 
milk-eaters. Homer makes their eloge, ſad. lib. 3 
Prolemy, in his geography, places the galactophag. {a 
the Riphzan mountains, on one ſide; and the Hircanean 
on the other. ſerve to 

GALACTOPHORUS Das, are ſuch veſſels 3s 
convey milk. See MI1Lx, and BREAST. 

GALACTOPOT AK. See the article GALACTOPHAGT: "Fn 

GALACTOSIS, the production of milk; or the action w 


K g 7 MiIX. 
by the food, or chyle, is conyerted iato milk. 1 Adel, 
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GALANGAL, GALANGA, a medicinal root, brought from 


the Eaſt-Indies; the produce of a tree of rhe ſame name. 

There are two kinds of galangals; the ſmall, and the great: 
the ſmall is a rough, knotty root, of a ruddy colour both 
within, and without, and of a very pungent aromatic taſte 
and ſmell. It is brought from. China, and is uſed with good 


ſucceſs in all diſorders of the ſtomach, bowels, and womb, | 


ariſing from the weakneſs of nerves. 

The greater galangah, growing chiefly in Java and Malabar, 
inclines more to the aſn- colour. Its qualities are of the ſame 
kind with thoſe of the other; only leſs efficacious, but more 
common and eaſily come at. The vinegar-makers uſe both. 
See ACORUS. 


GALANT. See the article GaLLanT. 
GALAXY *, in aſtronomy, that long, white, luminous track, 


which ſeems to incompaſs the heavens like a ſwath, ſcarf, or 


' girdle; and which is eaſily perceivable in a clear night, eſpe- 


cially when the moon does not appear. 

„The Greeks call it raxztuzc, galaxy, of Taxa, vans Jeg, milk ; 
on account of its colour, and-appearance : the Latins, for the 
ſame reaſon, call it via /afea; and we, the milky way. 

It paſſes between Sagittarius and Gemini, and divides the ſphere 
into two parts: it is unequally broad; and in ſome parts is 
tingle, in others double. 

The antient poets, and even philoſophers, ſpeak of the galaxy, 
as the road, or way, by which the heroes went to heaven. 
Ariſtotle makes it a kind of meteor, formed of a croud of va- 
pours, drawn into that part by certain large ſtars diſpoſed in 
the region of the heavens anſwering hereto. 

Others, finding that the 22 was ſeen all over the globe; 
that it always correſponded to the ſame fixed ſtars; and that 
it tranſcended the height of the higheſt planets ; ſer aſide Arti- 
ſtotle's y—_ and placed the galaxy in the firmament, or 
region of the fixed ſtars, and concluded it to be nothing but 
an aſſemblage of an infinite number of minute ſtars. 

Since the invention of the teleſcope, this opinion has been a- 
bundantly confirmed. By directing a good teleſcope to any 
pert of the milky way ; where, before, we only ſaw a con- 
fuſed whiteneſs, we now deſcry an innumerable multitude of 
little ſtars. Theſe ſtars are ſo remote, that a naked eye con- 
founds them; the like we obſerve in thoſe other ſpots, called 


nebuloſe ſtark" when examined with the teleſcope, are 
diſtinctiy do de cluſters of little ſtars, too faint to 
affect the eye ugly. See STAR. 

GALBANE TUM, a compoſition, or preparation of galbanum, 


formerly preſcribed ; but now much out of uſe. GAL- 
BANUM. 


GALBANUM “, in pharmacy, & gum iſſuing from an inciſion 


in the root Fs A 88 R_ _ SLY ferula gal- 
banifera; growing in Arabia, Syria, c. See Gum. 

re, word-1s derived; — bb Martinius, from the He- 

brew chelbtnah, fat. | 

There are two kinds of galbauum; the one in grains, or tears; 
the other in maſs : the firſt is to be choſe of a golden yellow 
without fide, but much paler within; of a bitter taſte, and 
ſtrong, diſagreeable ſmell. For the ſecond, take that which 
is fulleſt of tears, very dry, clear, and not ſtinking. This laſt is 
eaſily ſophiſticated with broken beans, roſin, and gum armoniac. 
Galbanxm is of an emollient, and reſolutive nature; good in 
all hyſteric caſes, and in aſthma's and inveterate coughs : it 
provokes the menſes, and brings on delivery: but it is chiefly 
uſed externally, in plaiſters for the belly, which it looſens, 
what way ſoever applied. | 


GALE, a ſea phraſe, for the blowing of the wind. See Win. 


When the ſea does not blow fo hard, but that a ſhip can carry 

her top-ſails a-trip, that is, hoiſted up to the higheſt, they ſay 

it is a loom gale, 

When it blows very ſtrong, they ſay it is a Fi gale, or 

at leaſt a freſþ gale ; but when it blows ſo , and vio- 

Fes that a ſhip cannot bear any ſail, they ſay, it blows a 
orm. ; 

When two ſhips are near one another at ſea, and there being 

but little wind blowing, one feels more of it than the other ; 

they ſay, the ſhip gales away from the other. 


GALEARI,, in antiquity, helmer-bearers; a name the Romans 


gave to the black guards, or ſervants of the ſoldiers. See 


Vegetius iii. 6. and Salmafius on the third of the life 
of Adrian by Spartia 4 


n. 
GALEASSE, a large, low built, heavy veſſel, uſing both fails 
and oars; being the biggeſt of all the veſſels, that go with the 


latter. See VESSEL, Cc. | | 
It may carry twenty guns; with a ſtern, capable of lodging a 
great number of muſqueteers: it has three maſts; the main, 
mizzen, and bowſprit, which are never to be taken down, or 

lowered, as they may be in galleys. See GALLEY. It has 
thirty two benches of rowers, and to each bench five or fix 

flaves; though Will. of Tyre makes mention of galeaſſes, 

with one hundred benches of oars. | 


It has three tire of guns, in the head, one over the other, of | 


two guns each, bearing balls of thirty-ſix, twenty-four, and 
ten pounds. It has but two tire in the ſtern; each containing 


three guns, carrying balls of eighꝛeen pounds. 
Vor. I. | | 


The Venetians are the only 20 le who have galeaſſes + anci- 
ently, the French likewiſe ads ule of 3 | 


GALEATE Flowers. See the article Flows. 5 
GALENIC, or GALEniCAL Medicine, is that manner of con- 


ſidering and treating diſeaſes, founded on the ptinciples of 
Galen; or introduced by Galen. See Mznpicixs. 


Claud. Galen, was of Pergamus in Aſia, the ſon of Nicon 


a famous geometrician, architect, and pupil of Satyron an 
Pelops, two able phyſicians. He firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
at Athens; then at Alexandria; and laſtly at Rome; where 
he wrote a great deal ; where he alſo died, in the year of 
Chriſt 140. 

He is ſaid to have compoſed two hundred treatiſes, whereof 
there are one hundred and ſeventy ſtill extant. There have 
been twenty-three ſeveral editions of this author : the firſt is 
that of Venice, in folio, in the year 1525 : the beſt is that of 
Paris, in thirteen volumes in folio, Greek and Latin, publiſh- 


ed in 1639. 

This author, collecting and digeſting what the phyſicians be- 
fore him had done; and explaining every thing according to 
the ſtricteſt doQtrines of the Peripatetics, ſet phyſic on a new 
footing ; introduced the doctrine of the four elements; the 
cardinal qualities, and their degrees ; and the four humors, or 


temperaments. See ELEMENT, QUALITY, DEcREs, Hu- 
MOR, e. | . 


Gal Ni is now more frequently uſed, as contradiſtinguiſhed 


from chymical. See Mx Dicixk. 

In this tenſe, Galenical medicine, Galenical pharmacy, &c. are 
thoſe which go upon the eaſier preparations of herbs, roots 
Sc. by infuſion, decoction, &c. and attain their ends, an 
make their remedies eſtectual, by the combining and multiply- 
ing of ingredients: in oppoſition to chymical medicine, or 
pharmacy, which torture the materia medica by fire, and draw 
their more intimate and remote virtues by elaborate prepatati- 
ons; as calcination, digeſtion, fermentation, c. See Cuy- 
MISTRY, and PHARMACY. 85 | 
Medicine was way Galenical, till the time of Paracelſus. 
Geber, indeed, and after him Raymond Lully, Arnoldus de 
Villa Nova, and Baſil Valentine, made ſome attempts to ap- 
ply chymiſtry to medicine; eſpecially the laſt of them : but 
no great adyance was made. Paracelſus, and after him Van 
Helmont, altered the whole body of medicine ; exploded Ga- 
leniſm, and the Peripatetic doQrine, and rendered medicine 
wholly chymical. See CHYMISTRY. 

The late improvements in philoſophy, have reformed, and re- 
trieved the Galenical medicine, which has now little of Galen's 
in it. It is become all mechanical, and corpuſcular: inſtead 
of qualities and degrees, every thing is now reduced to me- 
chanical affections; to the figures, bulks, gravities, c. of the 
component particles, and to the great principle of attraction. 
See MECHANICAL, and CORPUSCULAR. See alſo MEDi- 
CINE, PARTICLE, ATTRACTION, c. 


GALENICAL Phyſicians. See the article PHYSICIAN. 
GALENISTS, a denomination given to ſuch phyſicians, as 


praQiſe, preſcribe, or write on Galenical principles. See G- 
LENICA. : 
The Galeniſts ſtand oppoſed to the chymiſts : the materia me- 
dica of the firſt, is chiefly of the vegetable kind; the virtues 
of which they procure by the more ſimple and eaſy means; 
and ſeldom go beyond decoQion. The latter take in mine- 
rals, ſalts, ſtones, and even metals, and ſemi- metals: Theſe, 
they hold, afford more efficacious remedies; and their virtues 
procured by long, artful, laboured proceſſes, with the hel of 
fire, are had more pure, and in a leſſer compaſs, See Cny- 
MIS Tr. 
At preſent, the Galenifts and chymiſts are well accom- 
ated; and moſt of our phyſicians uſe the preparations and 
remedies of both. See PaySICIan, REMEDY, Cc. 


GALENISTS, or GALENITES, are alſo a branch of Mennonites, 


or Anabaptiſts, who take in ſeveral of the opinions of the 
Socinians, or rather Arians, touching the divinity of our Sa- 
viour. See MENNONITE. 

They are thus called from their leader, Abr. Galenus, a learn- 
ed and eloquent phyſician of Aniſterdam, who is accuſed of 
being a thorough Socinian. Fovez. t. i. p. 413, Ce. 


GALERICULATE Flowers. See FLOWERS. 
GALILEANS, GarLiLz 


1, a ſe& among the ancient Jews, de- 
nominated from Judas of Galilee, their chief; who eſteeming 
it unworthy, that the Jews ſhould K to ſtrangers, 
raiſed up his countrymen againſt the edict of the emperor Au- 
guſtus, which had ordered a cenſus and enumeration to be 
made of all his ſubje&s. See Censvs, . 


Their pretence was, that God alone ſhould be owned as ma- 


ſter, aud called by the name of Lord. In other reſpects, they 
had much the ſame doctrine as the Phariſees ; but as they 
judged it unlawful to pray for infidel princes, they ſeparated - 
themſelves from the reſt of the Jews, and performed their ſa- 
crifices apart. See PHARISEE. 
As our Saviour, and bis apoſtles were of Galilee, they were 
ſuſpected to be of the ſect of Galileans ; and it was on this 
principle, as St. Jerom obſerves, that the Phariſees laid a 
ſnare for him, asking, n it was lawful to give tribute 
; 9 to 
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to Cz ar; that in caſe he denied it, they ight have an occafi- 
on of accuſing him. Vid. Joſeph. Ve. Jud. lib. 18. 

GALILEO's Teleſcope. See the article T ELESCOPE. 

GALL, a yellow, bitter juice, or humour, called alſo b'ile, ſe- 
creted for the blood, in the glands of the liver, and depoſited 
in a peculiar reſervoir, called the gall-bladder. See LIVER, 
and GALL-BLADDER. | 
The bile contained in the gallbladder, properly called gall, is 
ſomewhat different from the bile depoſited in the porus biliari- 
us; being of a brighter yellow, a greater conſiſtence, and more 
bitter and acrimonious. For the reſt; the manner of ſecreti- 
on, with the qualities, uſe, &'c. of the two juices, are the 
ſame; which ſee under the article BILE. i 
The gall of divers animals, is found of divers uſes : that of 
a hog is ſaid to make the hair grow, deterges and heals ulcers 
of the ears: that of a lamb is recommended for the epilepſy : 
that of the pike, for intermitting fevers : that of the carp, 
clears and ſtrengthens the fight : that of a kid, mixed with the 
white of an egg, bread, and oil of laurel, and appliedin form 
of poultice on the navel, is an approved remedy for a quoti- 
dian ague : that of a cock, and a bullock, reputed good in 
diſeaſes of the eyes, and to take away freckles and other diſ- 
figurements of the skin. See FRECxLE. That of a roe-buck, 
or hare, deterges and carries off clouds, ſpecks, and cataracts 
of the eyes: that of the boar, externally applied, is reſolutive, 
and good in ſcrophulous tumors: thoſe of the ſheep and par- 
tridge, ſerve to deterge and clcanſe ulcers of the eyes. Fa. 
Roger adds, that the Mahometans of Paleſtine uſe no other 
remedy againſt poiſons, but ſeven, or eight drops of the gall 
of a bear. 

GALL-BLADDER, veſicula, or follicalus fellis, is a membranous 
receptacle, in figure ſomewhat like a pear; ſituate at the lower 
margin of the liver, on the concave fide; being about the 
bigneſs of a pullet's egg.---See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. 
lit. c. fig. F. lit. e. (Angeiol.) fig. 1. n. 34. See alſo GALL. 
The gall-bladder adheres to the liver, both by its veſſels, 
which it receives from it; and likewiſe by its membranes, 
whereof the external is common with that of the liver. The 
lower part, which hangs out of the liver, reſts on the py lorus 
of the ſtomach, which it dies yellow with the gall tranſuding 
through its membranes. 
Its membranes are reckoned fiye: an outer, or common one, 
from the peritonzum ; an inner one, from the capſula of the 
porta, and porus biliarius; and three proper ones: the firſt, 
vaſculus, conſiſting of white fibres, interwove with veſſels; 
the ſecond, muſcular, conſiſting of a double row of fleſhy 
fibres, the one longitudinal, the other angular; the third, or 
inner coat, glandulous, conſiſting of a great number of glands, 
like the cruſta villoſa of the ſtomach, which ſeparatea mucus 
that lines the inſide of the gall-bladder, and defends it from the 
acrimony of the bile. | 
The bladder is uſually divided into two parts, the fundus, or 
bottom; and the collum, or neck: at theorifice of which lat- 
ter is placed a ring, or circle of muſcular fibres, which ſerve 
as a ſphincter to conſtringe the orifice of the gall- bladder, and 
hinder the too liberal diſcharge of the bile. See CysTic, HE- 
PATIC, c. | 
There are ſome animals without gall- bladders; as deer, horſes, 
aſſes, mules, camels, and among fiſhes, the ſea-calf, and dol- 
phin. The gall of theſe animals is incloſed in duQs, which 
terminate in the inteſtines. 

Wind GALL. See the article WixD-GALL. 

GALLZ. See the article GALLI. 

GALLANT, or Garaxr, a French term, ſignifying civil, po- 

lite, well-bred; a perſon of wit, and addreſs; who does e- 
very thing with a good grace; in fine, a civil perſon, ſome- 
what brighter, gayer, and more agreeable than ordinary. | 
It is difficult to define all the qualities annexed to the idea of 
a 22 man: it frequently implies an air of the world; a 
diſpoſition to pleaſe, and particularly the ladies; and a great 
deyotion to the ſex. The French authors are yery nice on the 

Fun they diſtinguiſh galant homme, and homme * 
ercure GALANT, is the title of a book, which has appeared 
monthly at Paris for ſeveral years. See JOURNAL. 

Ir contains abundance of pretty, curious things; though ſeve- 
ral of the wits have made it their buſineſs to « 

Vize was the firſt projector, and author, or rather colleQor : 
as = death, it has been continued by three other perſons ſuc- 
ceſſively. | 

GALLED-Sadale. - See the article SADDLE-galled. 

 GALLEON. See the article GALL10N. 

GALLERY *, in architecture, a covered place in a houſe 
much longer than broad, and which is uſually in the wings of 
the building ; and ſerving to walk in. | 


as ſuppoſing the ancient Gauli to haye been the firſt who uſed 
them: Nicod fetches it from the French aller, to go, g. 4. 
| Alliere. Others bring it from galere, gally, by reaſon it bears 
| ſome reſemblance thereto in reſpect of length. In the corrupt 
Latin we meet with galilæa, for the gallery of a monaſtery. 


| The galleries of the Louvre are magnificent : a gallery of 


ecry it. M. de 


* Savot, in his architecture. derives the word gallery from gaul, | 


painting: a compleat apartment is to couſiſt of a Fall, anti- 
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chamber, chamber, cabinet, and gallery. See 

GALLERY, alſo denotes a little . walls, —— — ; 
mon paſſage to ſeveral rooms placed in a line, or row 8 
The gallery of a church is a kind of continued tribune \,; 
baluſtrade; built along the ſides or lower end of a che * 
hold the more people: and, in the Greek churches, OG, © 
the women from the men. See Cuurcu. large 

GALLERY, in fortitication, a covered walk, or ape made 
crols the ditch of a town beſieged, withtimbers faſtened ©," 
ground and planked over.---See Tab. Fortif. fig. 22 2 
The ides of the gal be proof iy 
The ſides of t are to be musket 
a double row of planks, lined with plates * omg 
top is ſometimes covered with earth, or turf, to lade n. 
effect of the ſtones, artificial fires, e. of the enemy ite 
Galleries are chiefly uſed to ſecure and facilitate the 1; 
approach to ſee the face of the baſtion, over the moat, which ; 
already ſuppoſed filled up with faggots and bavins, and the . 
tillery of the oppoſite flank diſmounted. Sometimes it wet 
led a traverſe. See TRAVERSE. 

GALLERY of 4 mine, denotes the branch; or that narrow puſ. 


ſage under ground, leading to a mine ing on un 
work ; coined ad eve war up. See Move, N 
e beſiegers, and beſieged do each of them ; 

8 ground, in ſearch of each —— 
ſometimes meet and deſtroy each other. | 

GALLERY in à ſhip, is a kind of balcony, made upon theſſtern 
without board, into which there is a paſſage out of the grey 
cabin.---See T7 ab. ſhip. fig. 1.1it. M. fig. 2. n. 98, and 10l. 
Theſe galleries are for ſhow, and the captain's pleaſure, rahe 
than any other benefit; for in ſhips of war, all open gallerie 
of this kind are to be avoided; in regard of the facile) of © 
enemy's entrance, and boarding of the ſhip that way, 

GALLEY *, a low built veſſel, going both with oars ad 
ſails ; chiefly uſed by the ſtates bordering on the Mediterrs- 
nean. See VESSEL. 

»The galley is called by the Greek authors under the eaſtern 
empire, raxzua, and razea 3 and by the Latin authors of the 
ſame time, galea ; whence the modern denomination. Some 
ſay, it was called galea, on account of the figure of a ct, 
or helmet, which is bore on its head, or prow, as Ovid at- 
teſts, De Triſtib. The French call it galere, by reaſon, they fy, 
that the top of the-maſts is uſually cut in manner of aha, 
which the /talians call galero. Others derive both galia and 

alere from a fiſh, by the Greeks called raxwrys, or wha; md 

y us, the ford hl, whoſe ſhape this veſſel reſembles. Lal. 
ly, others derive galley, galea, galere, galeaſſe, &c. from the 
Syriac and Chaldee gau/, and gallin, a man expoſed on the 
water, or in a veſſel of ood. 


Galleys have uſually from twenty-five to thirty benches of 
ons, On each ſide; and four or five galley- ſlaves, to eich 
uch. 

The galley carries a large gun, called the courſer; two bi 
tard pieces; and two ſinall pieces, with two maſts and two 
latin, or ſquare fails. It is uſually from twenty to twenty: 
two fathoms long three broad; and one deep; and has two 
maſts, viz. a main-maſt, and a fore-maſt, which may be 
ſtruck orloweredat pleaſure. 

All the galleys, both ancient, and modern, are of a finer, ad 
ſlenderer makethan ſhips. Formerly they madediyers kinds; 4 
preſent the ga/leys are all alike: all the difference between them 
is as to ſize, and nothing as to figure. They uſually keep to 
wards the coaſts; though ſometimes they croſsthe ſea, 
The king of France keeps up forty gelleys for the uſe of the 
Mediterranean, the arſenal thereof being at Marſeilles: ** 
neral of the galleys bears a double anchor, placed in pale b. 
hind the eſcutcheon of his arms, as a mark of his author- 


Gal s, in Latin, are called Biremes, Triremes, and 
Ama not on account of their having two, three, oriour 
ranges of oars beſore one another, as many learned men thi 
imagined, and particularly Scaliger and Snellius, though b 
laſt has wrote excellently on the ſubject of neren 
this were impracticable: nor yet on account of — — 
but two, three, or four oars ; for when they __— four 
ſtrength: but by reaſon there were two, 15. 
rowers faſtened to each oar, as in the gat uſed _ if 
as is very well ſhewn by the Jeſuit n 


ailing. preſent- 
he . was occaſioned by ſome ancient galleys, oral rangs 
ted on metals, or in baſſo-relievo's, wherein are aha 
of rowers placed over each other: but allthe E in 
pilots, and ſhip-builders look on this as 2 mere ud ent, 
much as Pliny makes mention of galleys of pram ore ral 
thirty, forty, fifty rows of rowers; ſo that if _ Oar feet 
ed over each other, though we were only to 2 * and 
for each deck, there would be a diſtance of on heſt: and Je 
ſixty feet between the loweſt rowers, and the hig = 
we are aſſured, that the higheſt veſſel ever built, was 
ty-two feet high. : LEN three 
caliger — that the firſt eriremis, or galley of what 
ſtories, was built at Corinth; and is of opinion, m pq 


Pliny calls long fips, were what we call galeaſſet; the firſt 


whereof was that of the Argonauts. Vegetius mentions a 
galley of five decks; and Memnon, another with eight, and 


only one man to each oar. | | | 
. Captarn-GALLEY is the principal galley of a ſtate, commanded 
by the , 1 of the galleys : in France, the royal 
alley is the firſt. | 
. GALLEY denotes the ſecond: galley, both of France, 
Tuſcany, and Malta. 
The ſecond general of the galley; is on board the royal galley; 
and the lientenant, on the patroon. 
The terms peculiar to galleys, are very numerous, and make 
a new ſyſtem of ſea-language, different from that uſed in ſhips. 
Monſ. de Baras, an ancient officer dn' board the king of 
France's galleys, we hear, is engaged in writing a new ditio- 
of the diale& of rhe galleys. 
Condemnation to the GALLEYS, is a penalty impoſed on criminals 
and delinquents particularly in France; whereby they are ad- 
judged to ſerve the king, or ſtate, as ſlaves, on the gal- 
, either for ever, or for a limited time, See PUNISHMENT, 
and SLAVE. 
Condemnation to the 7 oy for ever, imports confiſcation of 
lands, goods, c. For in France, he that confiſcates the 
perſon, confiſcates the 8. | 
A man condemn'd to the galley; for ity, is dead in a 
civil ſenſe. He cannot diſpoſe of any of his effects; cannot 
inherit; and if he be married, his is null : nor can 
his widow have any of her dower out of his goods. 
The eccleſiaſtical courts cannot ſentence to the galleys : it is 
out of their juriſdiction, and reſſort. 
By an ordinance of Charles IX. in 1564, the j are en- 
joined, not to condemn a criminal to the galleys for leſs than 
ten years: and Henry III. by another, of 1579, injoins the 
captains, not to detain their galley ſlaves, after their time is 
expired. But neither of theſe laws are now obſerved. 
GALLEY, in printing, a wooden frame, or inſtrument, into which 
the compoſitor empties the letters out of his compoſing-ſtick, 
as often as it is filled. See Courostriox. 
The galley, when filled, contains the matter of one page 
and when they have compoſed as many pages as are requi 
for a whole ſheet, half ſheet, or the like impoſe them, 
5. e. take the ſeveral pages out of the galley: ; put them into 
a chaſe; lock them up with the furniture; and ſo make forms 
ready for the preſs. See PRI rid d; fee alſo Cnase, and 
, a name 


Form. 
GALLI, or GarLz, in given in Phrygia to 
the eunuch prieſts of the goddeſs Cybele, 

The principal of them was called archi-gallas. See Arcni- 

GALLUS. The galli were alſo called Dacłyli Idei, corybantes, 
&c. See DacTyLii, CORYBANTES, CURETES, 2 Au- 
thors are not agreed as to the reaſon of this denomination. 
St. Jerom, on the fourth chapter of Hoſea, fays, it was, be- 
cauſe they took Gauls for the prieſts of this goddeſs, and by 
way of puniſhment and derifion for burning of Rome, ca- 
ſtrated them. Forcatulus maintains the ſame opinion, I. v. de 
Gallor. Imp. & Philoſ. But Valla, Eleg.v. c.6. and Voſſius 
de Idolol. I. i. c. 20. _— it with reaſon ; as the Phrygians 
were no ways intereſted in the burnitg and ſackingof Rome. 
Others derive the name from the river Gallus; by reaſon theſe 
priefts drank of its waters, which inſpired them with, Tknow 
not what religious fury, and enthuſiaſm, and deprived them of 
their ſenſes to ſuch degree, that they mutilated themſelves, 
Others hold, that the firſt prieſt af Cybele having been named 
Gallus ; the name became appropriated to all his ſucceffors, 
Voffins, who propoſes theſe two TRI ſeems to ificline moſt 
to the latter; though Ovid in che fourth of his Fafti, and He- 
rodian, 1. i. favour the former. 
Theſe prieſts threw themſelves into a kind of phrenzy, when 
they perform'd the ceremonies of the goddefs ; apparently, in 
imitation of the young Atys, her favourite: whom they like- 
wile imitated, by mutilating themſelves. 


that young Phrygian, ſhe gave him the ſuperintendance of her 
ſacrifices, on condition he would keep his virginity ; but that 
ſoon after, forgetting his promiſe, he had an affair with the 
nymph Sangaritis : That ybete provoked hereat, ſtruck him 
mad: that in a vehement acceſs of his phrenzy he was going 
to kill himſelf; and that the goddeſs relenting, reſtored him to 
his underſtanding : ' that out of his own remorſe, he caſtrated 
| himſelf; and that after his example all the prieſts of Cybele 
from that time, did the like. Ace 
ir phrenzy, at the time of the ſacrifices, conſiſted in 
throwing round the head with great —_ and making vio- 
lent contorſions of the whole body: they had alſo drums and 
flutes, where with they played, and danced to them; as al- 
m_ obſerved under the articles CORYBANTES, and CURz- 
ES. ; 
Capnt GALL 2 
Cri Carr & See the articles 3 GRIS TA. | 
GALLIAMBIC, in the ancient ——GALLIAMBIC 
2 is a compoſition in galliambic verſes. See GALL1-| 
BUS. | A 


CAPUT. 


| 


— 


For authors relate, that Cybele being deſperately in love with 


The 
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GALL1AMBic verſe, a ſort of Iambic, confiſting of fix feet; 
19. An Anapeſt, or a Rong 29. An lambus, or an Ana- 
re or Tribrach; 3®. An Iambus; 4®. A Dadyl; . A 

&y1; and 69. An Anapeſt. 8 
Though one might meaſure the galliambit vetſe in another 
manner; and make a different arrangement and combination 
of ſyllables; which would give different feet,---It is certain 
the ancients regarded little more in the galliambic verſe, beſide 
the number of meaſures or intervals; without troubling them- 
ſelves about the number of ſyllables, or the kinds of feet, 

GALLIAMBUS? 1 4 pleaſant kind of vetſe, uſed 
ALLIA in : 4 pleaſant kind of verſe, u 
to be ſang by the Gatli, prieſts of 
goddeſs. See GALL, | 

The word is a compound of Gallus, a prieſt of Cybele ; and 
Tambus, a foot in the Greek and Latin verſe. See Tamzic. 
'Galliambas alſo denotes a piece; or compoſition in galliambic 
"verſes. See GALLiammce, 8 3 4 | 

GALLIARD *, or GactiazDA, in muſic and dancing, a ſort 
of dance, anciently in great requeſt ; conſiſting of very diffe- 
rent motions, and actions, ſometimes proceeding terra à terra, 
or ſmoothly along; ſometimẽs capering ; 2 along the 
and ſometimes a- croſs. 


ſignifies gay, merry, ſprightly. This dance was alſo called Ro- 
 maneſque, uſe b ht from Rome. | | 
Thoinot Arbeau, in his Orebeſograpby, deſcribes it as conſiſt- 
ing of five ſteps, and five poſitions of the feet, which the 
dancers performed before each other, and whereof he gives us 


the ſcore, or tablature, which is of fix minims, and two ttiple 


GALLICAN Charch, denotes the church of 'France ; or the 

. — or convocation of the prelates of France. See 
URCEH. 

M. du _ has an expreſs treatiſe of the liberties of the Galli- 

can church. 

GALLICAN Breviary denotes the breviary uſed by the church of 
Agrigentum, in Helly; which the modern writers call Brevs- 
arizm Gallicanum. | | bis 
The reaſon, no doubt, is its having been introduced by St. 
Gerlan, who was mide biſhop of — after earl Roger 
had been driven out of Sicily by the Saracens; and by the other 
French biſhops, which the Norman princes brought thither. 
See BREviaky. 

GALL1CAN litargy is the manner of performing divine ſervice 
anciently obſerved in the Gauls. See a het 
Fa. Mabillon ſhews wherein it differed from the Roman liturgy. 
t. Lituarg. Gall. c. 5, &c. . 

GALLI AN Maſs. See the article Mzsss. LN 

GALLICISM, a phraſe, or conſtruQion, peculiar to the 
French 1 ; or which has ſomething contrary to the or- 
dinary rules of grammar of other languages. See PR ASR, 
and IDror iw. | 
Thus, Cet homme eſt ſur ſa bouche, is a Galliciſm, having no 
regular conſtruction : and the fame may be ſaid of Faire de la 
terre le foſſt; which no grammar could ever find out. See 

GALLIMATHIAS dark, perplexed Aiſcourſe, here word 

| | a dark, perpli here words, 
and things are huddled together fo as to make an inconceirable 


On. 

a The word is French, formed, as ſome will have it, from poly- 
mathia, which fighifies diverſity of ſciences by reaſon ſuch as 
have their memory burthened with ſeveral kind of ſciences, are 
uſually confuſed, and expreſs themſelves ill. M. Huet rather 
takes the word gallimatbias to have had the ſame origin with 
aliborum; and to have firſt aroſe at the time when all t 
ings at the bar were in Latin. There was a cauſe, it ſeems, up- 

on the carpet, about a cock, belonging to the plaintiff Matthias. 
The council in the heat of his harangue, 2 repeating the 
words Gallus, and Matthias, happened to blunder ; and inſtead 
of ſaying Gallts Matthie, fail Galli Matthias ; which at 
gd became a 31 name for all confuſed, imbroiled lan- 
guage and diſcou 

GALLIMAWFRY *, ＋ hache, or hotch- pot, made of 

the remains of ſeveral s of meats, See RagGovrT. 

The word is French, gallimafree, which ſignifies the fame. 

'Henee the word is alfo uſed in a figurative ſenſe for a piece, or 

pompatieion, of ſeveral different parts, ill digeſted, and em- 


GALLINAGINIE Capt. See Capur. 
GALLING. See Baxx-f#lling, SADDLE, Oe. 
GALLION, or GALLtox, formerly denoted a large veſſel, or 
ſhip of war, of three or four decks, See VESS S1 J.. 
GALLION is ow only — 2 . | ot the ma fleet ; 
the galliom being a part ſhips employed in the commerce 
of the Weſt-Indies. | | 
The Spaniards ſend every year two fleets; the one for Mexico, 
which they call the fora; and the other for Peru, which they 
call the gallions. The firſt, we have already given an account 
of under the article Flor x. 1 
allions ate eight in number, the principal whereof are 
the Capitana, the — il Governo, the Patache, and 
Marguarita, of fifty pieces of braſs cannon ; beſide which ſhore 


Cybele, in honour of that 


he word is French, gaiHlarde, or rather Italian, and literally 
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is a Patache of advice, Theſe are all ſhips of war, and go on 


the king's account ; but are ſo loaden and embarraſſed with | 


merchandizes, that in caſe of an attack, they would find it 
ditfi cult to defend themſelves. | | | 
Beſide the king's gallions, there ate uſually twelve, or ſixteen 
merchant - ſhips, called regiſter ſhips, belonging ta private per- 
ſons, who obtain leave for the ſame, or rather buy it; there 
being no Weſt-India Company in Spain, See REGISTER. 
The gallioxs are loaded at Cadiz, from whence they may put 
out at any time: they are about two years in the whole voyage. 
Their departure is uſually ſome months before that of the flota; 
which cannot put out before Auguſt, by reaſon of the winds. 

When they put out together, they ſeparate about the Antil- 

les iſlands ; the gallions for Carthagena, and Porto Bello ; 

and the flota for V 

the Havana, in the iſle of Cuba. x . 

The loading of the gallions is always the richeſt: an eſtimat 

of the yearly returns or cargo's, both of the flota and gall:ons, 
is as follows. 

Of gold, the gall:oxs bring yearly about two or three millions 
of crowns; and the flota about one. Of filver, the gallions 
bring eighteen or twenty thouſand crowns ; and the flota ten 
or twelve. Of precious ſtones, the gallions bring as follow; 
two hundred thouſand crowns worth of pearls; two or three 
hundred thouſand crowns of emeralds ; and twenty or thirty 
thouſand crowns worth of bezoards, amethyſts, and other 
ſtones of leſs value: The flota brings none at all. Of wools, 
the gallons bring forty or fifty thouſand crowns : the flota, 
none. Of quinquina, the gallions bring the value of twenty 
thouſand crowns : the flota, none. Of skins and leathers, the 
gallions bring ſeventy thouſand crowns worth : the flota as 
much. Of campeche wood, the gallions bring ſixty thouſand 
crowns worth: the flota none. Of skins and leathers from 
Buenos Ayres, the regiſter ſhips may bring for about two 
hundred thouſand crowns : of cochineel, about a million of 
crowns : and of indigo, about fix hundred thouſand crowns. 

See COMMERCE. | 

GALLIOT, a ſmall galley; or a ſort of brigantine, built very 
ſlightly, and deſigned for chace. See BRIGANTINE. 
She hath but one malt, and can both ſail, and row. Sheuſu- 
ally carries two or three pedrero's, and hath ſixteen or twenty 
Oars. | 
Some alſo call the bomb-ketches, galliots. See Bous. 

GALLOGLASSES, a kind of militia, or ſoldiery in Ireland. 
Cambden, in his annals of Ireland, p. 792. relates that the 
Iriſh militia conſiſts of cavalry, er horſemen, called galloglaſ- 
ſes, or gallaglaſſii, who uſe a very ſharp ſort of hatchet ; and 
infantry, called fernt. See KERN. | 5 

GALLON, an Engliſh meaſure, for things both liquid and dry, 
containing two pottles, or four quarts. See MEASURE. 
The gallon always contains eight pints, or four quarts ; but 
thoſe pints, and quarts, and conſequently the gallon itſelf, are 
different, according to the quality of the things meaſured : the 
wine galloy, for inſtance, contains 231 cubic inches, and holds 
eight pound, averdupois, of pure water : the beer, and ale 
gallon, contains 282 ſolid inches: and the gallon for grains, 
meals, c. 272 inches, and holds nine pound, thirteen ounces 
of pure water, See MEASURE. 

GALLOON, in commmerce, a thick, narrow kind of ferret, 
ribband, or lace, uſed to edge, or border clothes, 

The term is ordinarily underſtood of that made of woollen; 

ſometimes, that of thread; or even gold, or ſilver. 

GALLOP “, in the manage, is the ſwifteſt natural pace of a 

bhorſe, performed by reaches, or leaps; the two fore- feet being 
raiſed almoſt at the ſame time; and when theſe are in the air, 
and juſt ready to touch the ground again, the two hind feet are 
alſo lifted almoſt at once. See Pace. 

»The word is borrowed from the barbarous Latin calupare, or 
calpare, to run. Some derive it from caballicare : others from 
the Greek waxrater, Or waaray, to ſpur a horſe. 

In galloping, the horſe may lead with which fore-leg he pleaſes; 

the moſt uſual way is that with the right: but which ſoever it 

be, the hind- leg of the ſame ſide muſt follow it next; other- 
wiſe the legs are ſaid to be diſunited, and the gallop to be faſſe. 

To remedy which diſorder, the rider muſt ſtay the horſe a little 

on the hand, and help him with the ſpur on the contrary fide 

to that on which he is diſ- united. 

In a circle the horſe is confined always to lead with his fore- 

leg, within the turn; otherwiſe he is ſaid to gallop falſe. But 

here, too, the hind-leg of the ſame {ide muſt follow. 

We ſay, a hand-gallop, a Canterbury-gallop, a ſchool-gallop, 

&c. A ſmooth gallop cloſe to the ground, the French call 

the Engliſb gallop, galop a Þ Augloiſe. 

GALLOWS, an inſtrument. of puniſhment, whereon perſons 
convicted capitally of felony, Mc. are executed by hanging. 

See PUNISHMENT, FELONY, c. | 

Among our anceſtors it was called furca, fork ; a name by 
which it is ſtill denominated abroad, particularly in France and 

Italy. In this latter country, the reaſon of the name (till ſub- 

ſiſts : the gallows being a real fork drove into the ground a- 

croſs the legs whereof is laid a beam, to which the rope is 

tied. See FURCA. 


era Crux. At their return, they rejoin at | 
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G A M 
ALLS, or Gatt-Nurs, in natural hiſto 


morbid tumors, or excreſcencies found On 9 + Sc. a kind of 


vegetables, as the oak, willow, c. in f. Vers maſt-beariy 
or little apples, ſometimes ſolid, — 0 balls, cones, 
The manner of the production of galls, is Walt tel. 


' Malpighi, in an expreſs treatiſe, 4e Gallis, * deſcribed 


obſerved in the galls or apples on th he proceſs, ag 
you us by bs, 8 ene 5 
heſe cones, ſays that author, are in 
fectly like the gems, or buds them wer ard aprearance pet 
er; 


5 ſelves 
and, in effect, they are no other than the gem dc digg 
bulk, which naturally ought to be puſhed out in — ag 0 


cauſe of which obſtruction of vegetation is the-; 
heart of the young, tender bud, which bk: the y , 
June, and ſhoots out in amonth more, an inſe& of Urn in 
mon fly-kind, thruſts one, or more eggs; and in parry 
lity, fome venomous ichor therewith. This egg ſoon — 
a meggot ; which * 1 , little cell in the very +4 ape 
ith of the gem, which ſhould be the rudi - 

leaves, and fruit. a rudiment of the branch, 

he branch thus deſtroyed, or at leaſt, its vepetatan 
ted: the ſap that was to nouriſh it, is , — 
ing parts of the bud, which are only the ſcaly = 1 
which by this means ** large and flouriſhing, and $3 
a covering to the inſect caſe, as before they were to the — 
branch, Sc. The caſe lying within this cone, is, at ard. d 
ſmall; but, by degrees, as the included maggot increaſ x fo 
does the caſe; till it comes to the ſize of a large _ 4 
ſhaped like . * Pea, 
It may be a „that even nettles, ground-iy 
kind of balls or caſes produced on thei leaves 47a n 
on of the eggs of a fly of the ſame kind. Theſe caſe al- 
ways grow in, or adjoining to ſome rib of the leaf; and their 
1 ion, Malpighi, and Mr. Derham deſcribe thus: 

he parent-inſe&, with its ſtiff ſetaceouy tail, terebrates ther;h 
of the leaf, when tender, and makes way for its eggs intothe 
very pith, or heart thereof; emitting along with it a proper 
juice to pervert the regular vegetation. 
From this wound riſes a ſmall excreſcence; which, when the 
maggot is hatched, increaſes, and ſwells on each fide the leaf 
between the two membranes ; extending itſelf into the paren- 
chymous parts thereof, till it be grown as big as two grains of 
wheat, In this caſe lies a ſmall white, rough maggot; which 
turns to an aurelia, and afterwards to an ichneumon fly, 


Oaks; is alſo 


GALLS, or aleppo GALLS, are a particular kind of vegetable 


tumors, or excreſcences, wherein inſeQs are hatched; uſedin 
dying, making ink, c. See Drixe, (Fc. | 

heſe galls are produced on the hardeſt ſpecies of oak, called 
Quercus Gallam ferens. Thoſe on other oaks are leſs fit for 
the purpoſe. They are hard as ſhells; and yet are no other 
than the caſes of inſects, which are bred in them after the man- 
ner above deſcribed; and which, when come to maturity, 
gnaw their way out: which is the cauſe of thoſe little holes 
obſervable in them.---Of theſe inſeQs bred in them, we haye 
a particular account in Philoſ. Tranſat. N& 245. 

here are three ſorts of theſe galls: the firſt, blackiſh; the 
ſecond bordering on green; the third whitiſh. The dyers uſe 
them all, according to their reſpective qualities; the green and 
black, ſerve to dye in black; and the white, for linens. 'Tis 
the black, and green, that areuſed in the making of ink. See 
Inx, BLACK, Cc. 
The Engliſh and Dutch import yearly from Aleppo, tenthou- 
fand quintals of galls. The Turks have likewiſe a kind of 
ruddy gall, of the ſize of a ſinall nut; which, they mix with 
cochineel, and tartar, to dye ſcarlet withal. See DYING. 


GAMBEZON, GamsEySON, GAMBESO, in the ancient mi. 


tary language, was a kind of coat, or doublet, wore un 
the cuiraſs, to make it ſit eaſy, and prevent its hurting _ 
It was made of wool, or cotton, quilted between two ſtufts; 
and was likewiſe called counter-point. : 
Others define the gambeſon à kind of ſoft, quilted N 
wore under the coat of mail, and hanging down oy 
thighs. 
7 beſonibus ornant. 
Pectora tot coriis, tot gambeſoni Fan preſerde 5 


GAME, ladus, a regular diverſion; or 4 


GAMES, ludi, in the plural, were 


; 


limited by rules. See GAMING. ; 

Games * be diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of exerciſe an — 
dreſs; and thoſe of chance, or hazard. See EXERCD®, 
CHANCE. 22 I 
To the firſt, belong tennis, billiards, © . lev N- 
wreſtling, quoits, ſhooting with bows, He. 


LIARDS "A i ge 
To this alſo belonged the ancient juſts and touruame nt. 


usr, and TOURNAMENT. . CARDS, 
Under the ſecond, come cards, and dice, bc, See CA 


q 
* 


. : the in- 
Goder Cards again, come ſeveral ſubordinate %% 15 3 782 
cipal whereof are, ombre, picquet, baſſet, e 
OMBRE, and P1QUET. hews, or public repreſen- 


tations, uſed among the ancients, on religious, funerar/, 


other ſolemn occaſions, See SPECTACLE: Such, 


.mong the Greeks, were the olympie, pythran, iſthmian, 
Bo vel graves: Sce Ol xc, PYTHIAN, ISELASTIC, 
IS THAN, and NEMAAN. 
Among the Romans, there were three ſorts of games; ſacred, 
honorary, and lndicrons : and Auſonius obſtrves a difference, 
ſomewhat of the fame kind, among thoſe of the Greeks; 
two of their celebrated games being dedicated to gods, and 
two to heroes. See Gop,. and HERO? . . 
Srered GAMES were thoſe inititured immediately in honour o 
ſome deity ; of which kind were the lad. cereales, florales, 
martiales, apollinares, 


tint, votivi. See each def 
TARPEIAN, &c. 

To this claſs f | mo 
ty ot ſome illuſtrious perſon, or action; as the adi neroniaui, 
and actiaci, &c. See ACTIAN, &c. Ng 
Authors mention a decree of the Roman fenate, by which it 
was enacted, that the public games ſhould' be conſecrated, and 
ited with the worſhip of the Fos, as 2 part thereof; and 
accordingly, feaſts, facrifices, and games appear to have made 


up the greateſt * or rather the whole, of rhe external wot- 


ſkip, or ſervice, offered to the deities of the Romans. See 
EAST, SACRIFICE, Ge, > 

Hlomrary GAMES, Indi honorarii, were thoſe exhibited by private 
perſous, out of their own purſt; in order to gratify the peo- 
ple, or ingratiate themſelves with them, to make way for 
their ow pteferment.Such were the combats of gladiators, 
ſcenic games, tragedies, comedies, and other theatrical and 
amphicheatrical ſpores. See GLADIATOR, SCENIC, TRAGE- 
vv, COMEDY, Ce. 

Lndicrons GAMES were of the fame kind wich the games of ex- 
erciſe, and haz ard among us.---Such were the ludus trojanus, 
or pyrrhins; the eſſere, and tali, or dice; and the latrunculi, 
or chefs; the diſtzs, or quoit; the pla, ball; troc hut, top; 
wuces, Or par impar, odd and even with nuts; harpaſtum, 
foot- ball; capita vel navim, crols and pile, c. See TRo- 

an, PYRRHIC, CHESS, c. | 
hers diſtinguiſh the ancient games into three claſſes, viz. 
races, combats, and ſpefacles, The firſt were called eque/- 
trian, or curale games, Indi equeſtres, or curules; being races 
of horſes, and chariots, performed in the circus, in honour of 
the Sun and Neptune. See CIRCENSES, and C1RCUs. 
The fecond were called agonales, or gymnici; being combats 
af men, or beaſts, in the amphitheatre, dedicated to Mars and 
Minerva. See AMPHITHEATRE, and GYMNIC. 

| The kaſt, called ſceniei, poetici, and muſici, were tragedies, 
comedies, balls, c. repreſented on the theatres, ſacred to Ve- 
nus, Bacchus, Apollo, and Minerva. See THEATRE, c. 
Homer gives us a fine deſcription of the games which Achil- 
les inſtituted at the funeral of his friend Patroclus, in his Hiad; 
and others of the different games held among the Pheaci, 
Ithacans, and at the court of Alcinaus, in his Odyſſee. Vir- 
gibs defeription of the games celebrated by Æneas, at the fu- 
neral of old Anchiſes, is nothing inferior to any of them. See 
FUNERAL, OS ; 

GAME is alſo uſed for all kinds of wild beaſts and birds, fit for 
exting, and which are ſought after on that account. See 

AST, 
Game includes wild beaſts of venery, and chaſe ; and alſo 
beaſts and fowls of warren. See VENERY, CHASE, and WAR- 


REN, 
Some authors diy ide game into large; which include red, and 
fallow deer: and ſmall, to which belong hares, rabbets, phea- 
ſants, and partridges. 
A foreſt is a place ſet apart for preſerving, feeding, breeding, 
Sc. of all forts of game; and conſiſts of divers things, viz. 
foil, covert, laws, courts, judges, officers, game, bounds. A 
chaſe differs from a foreſt, in this, among ather things, that 
it has no ſuch variety of game. See FokEST, c. | 
Ways of catching game, are by hunting, bawking, fowling, 
Wc. See HUN TIN, Hawkins, o. 
| There are abundance of laws made for the ſecurity and preſer- 
vation of the game.----The foreſt laws of king Canutus, and 
the charta de foreſts of king Henry III. we have elſe- 
mg mentioned. See ForesT, PURLIEy, and PoURAL- 
E, ; 
By a ſtatute in 33 Hen. VIII. it is enacted, That no perſon 
ſhoot with, or keep in his houſe any croſs-bow, or ſtone-bow, 
hand-gun, or hag-but, under the length of one yard; unleſs 
he have lands of the yearly value of 100/. on pain of a for- 
feiture of 194. for every offence: Nor ſhall any perſon travel 
with a croſs-bow bent, or gun charged; or ſhoot within a 
quarter of a mile of a city or town, except at a dead mark, 
or in defence of his houſe, under the like forfeiture, to be di- 
vided between the king and the proſecutar.--- None, under 
the degree of a baron, ſhall ſhoot with any hand-gun, within 
a City, or town; or ſhoot at any ſowl whatever with hail- 
ſhot; on the ſame forfeiture. Id. Star. = 
ny pcrton ſhooting in the night- time, 
deemed a felon, it he den 


the next general ſefſions. 
n , 


or diſguiſed, ſhall be 
; if he confeſs, he is fineable at 
len. VII. 


megalenſes, romant * - 2 — 4 | 
4olini, ſeculares, plebeii, compitalitii, angnſtates, pala- 
22 . . in 8 place. See alſo Mans, | 


may alſo be referred thoſe celebrated in memo» | 


— — „% 


4 


T — and 10. for every partridge. 


upon the borders of warrens, or grounds uſed for k 


and his name to be entered with the clerk gf the peace, 


None ſhalt kill or take pheaſunts or partridges, with any net, 
or engine, in the night time; on forfeitute ww s. for every 
2. 

one ſhall hawk or hunt with ſpaniels & ſtanding corn, or 
before it be ſhocked, unleſs on his own ground; on the pe- 
nalty of 40s. half to the king, andthe other half to the propri- 
etor of the ground. 1 : 
He that is convicted of killing or taking a pheaſant, partridge, 
duck, heron, hare, or other game; or of taking and deſtroying 
the eggs of fwans, pheaſants, or partridges, ſhall pay 205. for 
every ſuch fowl, hare, c. to the uſe of the poor, 1 Fac. I. 
Every perſon convicted to have kept a greyhound dog, or net, 
to kill or take deer, hare, pheafant, or partridge, unleſs he 
have inheritance of 10 J. per annum, a leaſe for life of 31 J. 
per annum ; or be worth 200/. in goods; or be the ſon of 
a knight, or heir-apparent of an efquire, ſhall pay 40 f. for 


= 


the u ſaid.-----Nor ſhalt any fell, or buy to fell again 
any deer, hare, pheaſant, or partridge, on pain of 40 f. Id. 


Stat. 
The lord of a manor, or one having inheritance of 40 J. 
annum, freehold of 80 J. or goods worth 400 J. or their ſer- 
vants licenſed by them, may take pheaſunts, or partridges 
within their own lands or precincts, in the day-time, between 
Michaelmas and Chriſtmas. 7 Fac. I. | 
No lay-man, who hath not lands of 40s. per annum; nor 
clerk, who hath not 10 J. revenue, ſhall keep any greyhound, 
hound, ferret, net, or engine, to deſtroy deer, hares, conies, 
or other groan game; on pain of a year's impriſonment. 
13 Fac. I. | 
12 that kil! and take away red, or fallow deer, without 
conſent of the owner, ſhall forfeit 20 J. to be taken by diſtreſs ; 
one half to the owner, and the other to the informer; or for 
want of ſuchdiſtrefs, fuffer ayear*s impriſonment. 1 cell. 
Lords of manors, or other royalties, not under the degree of 
eſquire, may commiſſion one or more game-keepers, who may 
feize all guns, dogs, bows, &c. of perfons not having eſtates 
of 100/. per annum freehold, or 150 J. per annum leaſe- 
hold, or are not ſons and heirs of eſquires; and deſtroy, or 
convert ſuch guns, &&c. to the uſe of the lord. 22 Car. II. 
If any entera coney-warren, though not incloſed, and chaſe 
or kill conies, he ſhall forfeit trebte damages, and be impriſon- 
ed three months: and they that kill conies in the night-time 
for Keeping co- 
mes, ſhall be amerced at the difcretion of the juſtice of peace 
in any fum nor exceeding 103. Id. Stat. 
He who unlawfully hunts, takes in toiles, kills, or takes away 
any deer, in — foreſt, chaſe, —— pur ſieu, or other incloſed 
ground; or ſhalt be aiding and aſſiſting therein, ſhalt forfeit 30 J. 
tor every deer killed, taken, or even wounded; and 307. 
though none ſhalt be wounded or taken: to be levied by diſtreſs. 
3 Hill. and Mar.—-----And if the keeper of a foreſt, c. be 
an offender herein, or be aiding thereto, he ſhall forfeic 30 J. 
{ Genre: I. to be levied as above. | 
n cafe any hare, partridge, pheafant, fiſh, fowl, orother game 
ſhall be found in any offender's houſe, he ſhall forfeit a ſum 
not leſs than 5 s. nor more than 20, to be levied by diſtreſs; 
or in want thereof, be committed to the houſe of correction 
for a ſpace of time not greater than a month; nor leſs thag 
ten days. And if any perſon, not qualified by law, ſhall keep 
or uſe any bows, greyhounds, ſetting-dogs, ferrets, tumblers, 
ſtares, c. he ſhall be ſubject to the ſame penalties. 
If any higler, chapman, carrier, inn-keeper, or victualler, 
ſhall have in his keeping 1 hare, pheaſant, partridge, heath 
ame, or growſe, not pur in his hands by a perſon qualified 
y law, he ſhall forfeit 5 /. for every ſuch hare, c. half to 
the informer, and half to the poor, levied by diſtreſs; or for 
way thereof, be ſent to the houſe of correction far three months. 
une. 
ns not qualified, keeping greyhounds, lurchers, ſetting- 
dogs, or engines to deſtroy En and game-keepers who un- 
der colour of office, kill and fell game, Without their maſters 
knowledge, are liable to the like penalty. Jad. Star, 
No lord of a manor to appoint more than one r: 
who is 
to give a certificate thereof ; other wiſe he is liable to the pe- 


nalties againft higlers. Aune. | 
If any hare, pheaſant, c. be found in the een of a 
perſon not qualified; unleſs he be entitled to ĩt by ſome perſon 


that is qualitied; the ſame ſhall he adjudged an expoſing it to 
fale. Perſons &ftrojing a hare in the night ſhall incur the for- 
feiture of J. 5 Ann. hs 
No lord of a manor ſhall appoint a game · lceper, with power 
to kill or deſtroy game, unleſs he be truly a fervant of fuch 
lord; or be immediately employed to kill game for the ſole ule 
of ſuch lord: nor ſhall any lord autharize a perſon not qualifi- 
ed to keep or uſe gun, greyhounds, c. and ſuch perſons as 
ſhall be found offending in either of theſe points, ſhall for eve- 
1 offence forfeit /. 3 Geo. I. 

aſtly, if any perſon enters a park, paddock, or other in- 
cloſed ground, where deer are uſually _ and monde 

all 


wound or kill any red, or fallow deer, he be tranſporte 
to the plantations for ſeyen years, 5 Georg, I. | 
9 N GAMELIA 
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G AM 


GAMELIA , , a nuptial feaſt, or rather ſacrifice, held | A and Bare engaged at ſingle quoits, and after p 


in me ancient Greek families on the day before a marriage. 
It was thus called from yaus;, marriage; whence alio yauyacc, 
an epichet, or ſurname, given to Jupiter and Juno, conſidered 
"4 prehiding over marriages. 

GAMELION, or Gau in, a poem, or compoſition in verſe, 
on the ſubject of a marriage; more uſually called epithala- 
mium. Sce EPITHALANMIUM. 

GAMET RIA. See the article GRMAT RIA. 

GAMING, the art, or act of performing, or pradiſing a game; 
particularly a game of hazard. See GAME. 

All public gaming is ſeverely prohibited; and what money is 
thus loſt, is recoverable again by law, 

In China, gaming is equally prohibited the common people, 
and the mandarins; and yet this does not hinder their playing, 
and frequently loſing all they have; their lands, houſes, chil- 
dren, and even wife, which are all ſometimes, laid on a ſingle 
card, F. le Comte. 

The buſineſs of chance, or hazard, is of mathematical con- 
{ideration ; inaſmuch as it admits of more, and leſs. It is, or 
is ſuppoſed to be, an equality of chance, upon which the game- 
ſters ſet out: this equality is to be broke in upon, in the courſe 
of the game, by the greater good fortune, or addreſs of one of 
the parties; upon which he comes to have a better chance; 
ſo that his ſhare in the depoſite, or ſtakes, is now proportion- 
ably more, or better than at firſt : this more and leſs is conti- 
nually varying, and runs through all the ratio's between 


equality, and infinite difference ; or from an iufinitely little 


difference till it arrives at an infinitely great one, upon which 
the game is ended. The whole game, therefore, with reſpect 
to the event or iſſue thereof, is only a change of the quantity 
of each perſon's ſhare, or chance; or of the proportion their 
two ſhares bear to each other; which mathematics alone can 
meaſure. See CHANCE. 
Hence ſeveral authors have computed the variety of chancein 
ſeveral caſes and circumſtances that occur in gaming; particu- 
larly M. de Moivre, in a treatiſe, de menſura ſortis: which, 
as it may either be of ſeryice to the practical gameſter, or the 
bettor, in teaching them on what ſide the advantage lies; and 


whether they lay on the ſquare ; or to the ſpeculative one, in 


letting him into the way of thinking and determining in ſuch 
caſes, we ſhall here give the reader an abſtract of. 

Laws of Chance applied to G aming.---Suppoſe p the number of 
caſes wherein an event may happen, and q the number of 
caſes wherein it may not happen ; both ſides, the contingent 
and non-contingent, have their degree of probability; and if 
all the caſes wherein the event may, and may not happen, be 
equally eaſy; the probability of the happening to that of not 
happening, will be as p to 9. 

If two gameſters, A and 55 engage on this footing, that if 
the caſes, p, happen, A ſhall win; but if q happen, B ſhall 
win; and the ſtake be @: the chance, or expectancy of A 


a a 
will be 4 ; and that of B 


; conſequently if A or B 
a 


; ÞTq P 
ſell their expectancies, they ſhould have for them 


q 4 | 2 
and — reſpectirely. 


74 
If there 6 two independent events; and p be the number of 
caſes wherein the firſt may happen, nd q the number of 
thoſe wherein it may not happen, and r the number of caſes 
wherein the ſecond event may happen, and s the number of 
thoſe wherein it may not happen; multiply p+9q by re; the 
product, viz. pr+gr+ps will be the number of caſes 
wherein the contingency or non-contingency of the events 
may be varied. 3 
Hence, if A lay with B, that both events ſhall happen, the 
ratio of the chances will be as pr togr+ps+9qs. Or if he 
lay that the firſt ſhall happen, but not the ſecond ; the ratio 
of the chances will be as ps to pr+qr+qs. And if there 
were three, or more events ; the ratio of te chances would 
be found by multiplication alone. 
If all the events have a given number of caſes wherein they 
may happen, and alſo a given number of caſes wherein they 
may not; and à be the number of caſes wherein any one 
may happen, and & the number of caſes wherein it may not; 
and * be the number of all the events: raiſe a+6 to the 
power of x. | 
If now A and B agree, that if one or more of the events 
happen, A ſhall win; if none, B: the ratio of the chances 
will be as a+ —#* to bn; for the only term where à is not 
found, is 6%. 5 
If A and B play with a ſingle die, on this condition, that if A 
throw two or more aces at eight throws, he ſhall win; other- 
wiſe B ſhall win: what is the ratio of their chances 1-- Since 
there is but one caſe wherein an ace may turn up; and five 
wherein it may not; let 2 1, and = 5. And again, ſince 
there are eight throws of the die, let » 8; and you will 
have a + 4. —b —nab"—1, to b"+nab'— 1. That is, 
the chance of A, will be to that of B, as 663991, to 1015625; 
or nearly as 2, to 3. 


gameſter, that his chance againſt A upon a 


A and B are to play with ſingle quoits; and A ;, 
fter ; ſo that he can give B, 2 in 3 : e . 


The chances therefore are 7 2—1 and 1 
27% find at how many trials it is probable any 


* x 277 
Again, let —=z, and we ſhall hav 7 +2 


To find in how ma 
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A wants 4 of being up, and B,. 6; but B i 


be as 3 to 2: what is the ratio of their chance! 
wants 4, and B, 6, the game will be ended in 
the moſt; therefore raiſe a +56 to the ninth po 
will be a* +9 &*b+36 a? bb +84 % +126 
a*b* +84 a*b6* +36 aab'+9g ab*+4® : and 
terms wherein @ has 4 or more dimenſions, for A . 
thoſe wherein & has 6 or more, for B: and the ;..; 
chances will be as a +9 a*þ + 36 a? bb + WT: 
a*b* + 126 a*b*, to 844'b*+36 4417 +9 ab4p 
a, 3; and b, 2; and you will have the ratio of the - Gl 
numbers 1759077 to 194048. Chances n 


their chances, then, in a ſingle throw )? du 
as 2 to 1; and raiſe 2+1 to its cube: 
3z-+1. Now ſince A could give B 2 out of 3; Fut 
undertake to win three throws running; and conſ; 

the chances in this caſe will be as 2” to 3z2+þ 32.4.1 fon 


ſequently,z' = 322 +38 ＋ 1. Or, 28 f. 
{ 


3 — 
And therefore zy/ 2 2 = +1 ; and conſequent]y TA 
3 "7 


ppoſe the we 
it will be 23, cn 


reſpeQively, 
fo that A and B may lay @ wager apo ———— 


number of caſes, wherein the thing may ha 
trial, be a, thoſe wherein it may not, rf 9 — 
of trials, wherein it is an even chance, whether the th; 


happen or not. By what is above ſhewn oF _jr=þ. 
— _ Log. 2, ; 
Or, a FA = 2 bx, n 

reſume the equation 2 P 2H, and let 46271 
n 10 


and the equation will change into this 1+ 3 Rule 


1 | 
1 +— to the power of æ, by Sit I. Newton's theorem, ud 


q 
. , 
it will be r + — + — x — + „„, 
f q SM 1 I „ 
In this equation, therefore, if q=1, then x=1: HSA. 
nite, x will alſo be infinite. Suppoſing x, to be infuir 


Xx * z 
the equation above will be x + — + 


Xx * 
— —, Ne. =} 
6 3 


7 
+ 1287170 


e. =4. Bat IZ TITZZ T, c. is a numberwhol 
hyperbolical logarith. is z ; conſequently z = leg. 2. hu te 
hyperbolical logarithm of 2 is .7 very nearly; and therefor 
& =.7 nearly. 
Hence where q is 1, there 4 14; and where q js ifi, 
x=.7q nearly. Thus are the limits of the ratio of 20 
fixed; for that ratio begins with equality, and when raid 
infinity ; ends at engen in the ratio of 7 to 10 nearly, 
throws A may undertake to throw tus an 
with two dice 7----Since A has but one caſe wherein k 
may throw two aces with two dice; and 35 wherein he my 
not, = 35: therefore multiply 35 by .7; the product 14 
5. yu that the number of throws required is betweel 4 
and 25. | 


To find the number of caſes, wherein any given number of ji 


may be thrown with a given number of dice! Let * 
the given number of points; the number of dice; nd} 
the number of ſides or faces of each die: let 74 | 
fr, f=, fr, &c. The number of 
required will be, 

75 — fm? 


＋—Xx— Xx —. toc. 
1 


7 — 1 g—2 2 
— — x —, Ec. XxX — 
1 2 3 ff 
T 2—1 Foz 2 Sl 
4＋4—*— x — . — 12 x — 
1 2 3 | I 2 
s Seen 3 7—2 * fees HZ 
— Xx — X — CFC, Xx —Xx — 


8 : Ws 3 
Which ſeries is * be continued, till ſome of the = 
either become equal to nothing, or negative. And n 


Pp the 92 9 
many factors of the ſeveral products _ — 
E 1 
— Banden. Sc. eee Sc. are to be taken u en 
/ 2 3 I 2 
are units in #—1. 


un 
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. 15 the number of Caſes required, wherein 16 points may be 


own with four dice 


xXx XY = 455 
L. = == 33 
4+ 3x2x4x4x4 = 6 


Now, 455 — 336 +6==12x ; ſo that 125 is the number re- 


vired. 


To find at how 


with fix dice Since A has 1666 caſes, wherein he may turn 

up 15 points, and 44990 againſt him; divide 44990 by 1666; 

and the quotient 27 will be . Therefore, multiply 27 by 

j; the product 18,9 ſhews the number of throws required to 
early 19. 

To find he 3 of trials wherein it is probable any event m 
happen twice; ſo that A and B may lay a wager thereon wit 
an equal chance *-----Suppoſe the number of caſes wherein 
the event may happen the firſt trial, to be @; and thoſe 
wherein it may not, 6; and call the number of trials re- 
quired, x : it appears from what is above ſhewn, that = 

11 * 
2 1 KTA 1. Or, making 4:6: 1:9, 1 + 
2.x 


7 
= 2 +—. 1. Let q=r, and then x=3. 2%. Let q be in- 
finite, and x will alſo be infinite-: ſuppoſe x infinite, and 


x 


—=2, and then 1 +z ++ 2* +327, Sc. =2 +22; 


q 21 5 ; 
d therefore, & = log. 2 + log. 14 2: if then log. 2 be 
called y; rw. equation will be transformed into the Gitdw:- 


ing fluxional one 


=y. And inveſtigating the value 
1＋ 2 


of 2 by the powers of y, we ſhall find 2 = 1.678. neatly; 

and therefore x will always be between the limits 37 and 

1.678 q; but x will ſoon converge to 1.678 g; and there- 

fore if q have not a very ſmall ratio to 1, we may take & = 

1.678 5. Or if there be any ſuſpicion of & being too ſinall, 
I i 


2x 
ſubſtirute its value in the equation x + —=2 + —, and note 


7 7 
the error, if it be worth regarding: thus will æ be a little in- 
creaſed; ſubſtitute the thus increaſed value for x in the fore- 


ſaid equation, and note the new error: thus, from the two | 


errors, may the value of x be corrected with ſufficient accu- 


racy. 
rnd we ſhall add a table of limits, that will carry the intent 
of this problem much further, | | 


If the wager be upon happening once, the number of ttials 


will be berween 1 q and 9.693 q 
If upon twice, between 3 q and 1.678 7 
If upon thrice, between 5 q and 2.675 7 
If upon four times, between 7 q and 3.67199 
If upon five times, between 9 q and 4.673 7 
If upon fix times, berween 11 9 and 5.66 


To find at how many throws A may andertake to throw three aces, 
twice, with three dice? Since A has but one caſe, wherein 
he may throw three aces ; and 215, wherein he may not; 
q=215. Therefore multiply 215 by 1.678. The product 
360.7 * 8 the number of throws required to be between 

60 and 361. 

and B depoſit each 12 pieces of money, and play with three 
dice, on this footing, that every time 11 pojnts are thrown, A 
ſhall give B one piece; and every time 14 points are thrown, B 
ſhall give A a piece; and that be ſhall win the whole, that frf 
gets all the money in his hands: we demand the ratio of t 
chance of A to that of B. Let p be the number of pieces 
each ſeverally takes, and à and & the number of caſes wherein 
A and B may reſpectively gain each a piece; the ratio of their 
chances will be as a? to #? : In this caſe, p=12, a=27 
b—15; or if when 27:15::9:5, you make a=9g, b=x; and 
therefore the ratio of their expeQtancies will be as 912 to 52; 
or as 244140625 to 282429536481. 

V. B. Great care muſt be taken to avoid the confounding of 
different problems together, from ſome appearance of affinity 
between them. The following one ſeems very like the former. 

C having 24 pieces or counters, throws three dice; and every 
time 27 pornts turn up, gives one counter ta A; and every time 
I4 turn * gives one to B; and A and B engage on this foot- 
ing, that be who firſt gets 12 counters, ſhall win the ſtake ; we 
require the ratio of their expe&ancies.---This problem differs 
from the preceding one, in that the game muſt neceſſarily end 

m 23 throws; whereas, in the former, it might hold out to 
eternity, by reaſon of the reciprocations of loſs and gain, which 
deſtroy one another.----Raiſe a+ 6 to the 231 power, and the 
12 former terms will be to the 12 latter as the expectancy of 
A to that of B. 

Three gameſters, A, B, and C, have each twelve balls, 4 of them 
white, and 8 black; and being hoodwinked, play on this con- 
dition, that the firſt who chuſes a white ball ſhall win the ſtake ; 
end that A ſhall have the firſt choice, then B, then C; and 
round again: what, then, 1s the ratio of the chances of A, 


* 


caſts A may andertale to throw 15 points 


C? ---Let be the number of balls, « the number of white 

ones, b of black ones, and the (take, Here 

19. A, has the caſes a, wherein he may chuſe a white ball; 

and the caſes 6 for a black one: conſequently,. his expectan- 
a a 


cy, from the firſt choice, is * . \ Wherefore, ſub- 

— a a 1 ' 

tracting — from 1; the value of the remaining expectancies 
” 


1 4 b 
Will be 1222 


o 75 n | "0 
29, B, has the caſes a for a white, and the caſes 5 — 1 for a 
black one; but the firſt election is in A; and it is uncertain, 
whether or no he may have won the ſtake; and therefore the 


b 
ſtake, in reſpe& of B, is not 1, but only — ; ſo that his ex- 
| h n 


b ah 

pectan from the ſecond choice is YN 23 — —ê— 

* ; a+b—1 1 X71 

gy | 
Subtrat ——— from — and the value of remaining ex- 
1 x21 Pl 
nhb Cab bxXb—1 

pectancies will be *. 


1-1 „* 11. 1 
©, C, has the caſes 4 for a white; and the caſes þ—2 for a 
lack one; and therefore his expectancy from the third 


axbxab—1 
choice is —, 


: Xx — IX — 2 | | 
4®. Aſter the like manner, A has the caſes à for a white, and 


z for a black; ſo that at the fourth choice, the expeQtancy 
axbxb—1xb—2 

will be And ſo of the reſt. 

3. 


— — 


X —-I X —- 2x2 —3 
a 
Write down, therefore, the ſeries — + —— P + 
—_ b—3 1 11 W—2, 
2+ R + - 8, &c. where P, Q, R, 8, 6c. denote 
ne ”— 


| 4 
the preceding terms, with their characters; and take as many 
terms of this ſeries, as there are units in 6 + 1 (for there can- 
not be more choices than there are units in 4 1 1) and the 
ſum of all the third terms, skipping the two intermediate, 


a 

beginning from —, will be the whole expeQtancy of A; "nt 
* | : 

ſum likewiſe of all the third terms, commencing from 


P, will be the whole expectancy of B; and the ſum of the 
b—1 
thirds, commencing from —— Q, the whole 


W—2 
of C. | - 
Laſtly, making a=4, b=8, »=12; and the general ſeries 
will change into the following one ++ TPTA ATR 
EET TITS 37. Nene 
r into this other (by multiplying all the terms by ſome com- 
mon number judged moſt expedient for the throwing out of 7 
fractions, viz. in the preſent caſe, by 495.) | 
165 + 120 +84 +56 + 35 +20+10+4+1 
And therefore A will have 165 + 26 + 10 = 231: B will 
have 120 + 35 +4 = 159; and C will have $4 ＋ 20 1 
= IOF- So that their ſeveral expectancies will be as 231, 159, 
IOF; Or as 77, 53, 35. 7 
A and B having 12 counters, four of them white, and eight 
black; A wagers with B, that taking out ſeven counters, blind- 
fold, three of them ſhall be white : what is the ratio of their 
expectancies? 19. Seek how many caſes there is for ſeven 
counters, to be taken out of 12; they will be found fromthe . 
doctrine of combinations, to be 792. 
IX "IX *IX2LX 3x 2x5 = 992. 
2. Set aſide three white ones, and find all the caſes wherein 


b—T 


expectancy 


4 of the 8 black ones may be combined therewith ; they will 


be found to be 70. 


And fince there 


TX{X$X4=70. ' 
are 4 caſes, in which 
out of four; multiply 70 by 4: Thus, 


3 white may be taken 
the caſes, wherein 3 


| Whites may come out with 4 blacks, are found to be 280. 


3*. By 


out 4 Whites with 


the common laws of gaming, he is reputed conqueror 
who produces an effect oftener than he — ; ; 


the contrary be expreſly agreed on; 


undertook to do, unleſs 
and therefore, if A take 


blacks, he wins. Set aſide 4 whites, and 


then find all the caſes wherein 3 of the $ blacks may be com- 


bined with 4 whites: the 


le caſes will appear to be 56. 


IX ZX JS 56. 


. A; therefore, has 280 + 56 
win; which ſubtracted from the af 51 number of caſes 
leaves 456 the number of caſes wherein de may loſe. 


36 caſes, wherein he may 
2 
he 

ratio 


— . - arm nt 2b M8 9p 
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ratio of the chance of A, therefore, to that of B, is as 336 to 
6; or as 14t0 19. | 
To avoid roo much prolixity in this article, we muſt deſiſt 
from further inveſtigations, which in the following problems 
grow very long, and more perplexed. In the reſt, therefore, 
we ſhall content ourſelves to give the anſwer, or refult, with- 


out the proceſs of arriving at it; which may be of uſe, as it |. 


furniſhes ſo many data, from whence; as ſtandards, we may 
be enabled occaſionally to judge of the probability of events of 


the like kines: tho', without letting the mind into the preciſe |. 


manner, and teaſon thereof. 
A and B play with two dice on this condition, that A. ſball-win, 
if he throw ſix ; and B, if he throw ſeven: A to have the 


Fi ſt throw, in lien of whichB to have two throws, and both to | 
continue with two throws eath turn, till one of them wins: | 


What is the ratio of the chance of A to that of BD -----Anf. as 
10355 70 12276. | 


If any number of gameſters, A, B, C, D, E, &c«. equalin point 


of dexterity, depoſiteach one piece of money, and engage on theſe 
conditions, that two of them, A and B, beginning the game; 
which ever of them” ſhall be overcome, ſhall give place to the 
third, C, who is to play with the conqueror , and the conqueror 
here, to be taten up by the fourth man, D, and thus on; till 


ſome one, having conquered them all around, draws the ſtake : | 


what is the ratio of their expetancies?----T his problem, M. 
Bernoulli ſolves analytically. Here, calling the number of 


gameſters#+ 1, he finds that the probabilities of any two imme- | 
diately following each other in the courſe of playing, are in 


the ratio 1+2" to2”; and therefore the expectancies of the 
ſeveral gameſters A, B, C, D, E, c. are in a geometrical 
rogreſſion 1 +2": 2"::atc;::e:d:: d: e, &c. 
— it is eaſy to determine the ſtare of the probabilities of 
any two gameſters, eicher before the game, or in the courſe 
thereof. If c. gr. there be thtee gameſters, A, B. C, then 


1 2 and 1 +2": 2":: 5: 4:: a: c that is, their ſeveral | 


probabilities of winning, before A have overcome B, or B, C, 


ate as the numbers 5, 5, 4; and therefote their expectancies 


are 14, 14 ++: for all of them taken together, muſt make 1, or 
abſolute 8 After A has overcome B, the probabilities 
of A, B, and C will be; 


ter A has beat 


the beginning will be as 81, 81, N a 
bl 7 5 ! as 25, 32, 


B. the ſevere! probabilities of B. 


36, 55, reſpettively. After A has beat B and C, the probabi- 


lities of C, B, D, A, will be as 16, 18, 28, 87. 
Three gameſters, A, B and C, whoſe dexteriries are equal, de- 


poſit each one piece, and engage upon theſe terms: That two f 


them ſhall begin to play, andthat the vangniſhed party ſhall give 

place to the third, who is to take up the conqueror; and the 

ſame condition is to go round; each perſon when vanquiſhed, for- 

feiting a certain ſum to the main ſtake ; which ſhall be all ſwept 
t 


perſon who frſt beats the other two 2 : 


ow mach, now, is the ehance of A and B better or worſe, 
than that of C? — 1. It the iture be to the ſum each 
perſon firſt depoſited, as 7 to 6, the gameſters are upon an 
equal footing, 29. If the forfeiture be in a leſs ratio to the 
depoſir, A and B are on a better footing than C: if in a grea- 
ter ratio, the advantage is on the fide of C. 39. After A has 
overcome B once, the probabilities are as , 5, J; or as 4, 
2, I; biz. that of A the greateſt, and of B the leaſt. 
M. Bernoulli gives an analytical ſolution of the fame problem, 
only made more general; as not being confined to three game- 

ſters, but extending to any number at pleaſure. 

A and B, two gameſters of equal dexterity, play with a given 
number of balls; and after fome time A wants 1 of being up, 
and B, 3; what is the ratio of their chances? ---- A's expec- 
tancy is worth 3 of the ſtake, and B's only ; ſo that their 

ee n 1 | 

Two gameſters, A and B, equal dexterity, are engaged in 
2 on this condition, that 2 often as AS BY he ſhall 
give him one picce of money; and that B ſhall do the like, as 
oft as A exceeds bim; and that they ſhall not leave off, till 
one has won all the other's money: each now having four pieces; 
two by-ſtanders, R and 8, lay a wager on the number of turns, 
in which the game ſpall be finiſhed; vit. R, that it ſhall be 
over in 10 turns: what is the value of the expectancy of S?--- 

$9 or 34 of the wager; or it is to that of R as 560 to 


If each player had 5 pieces, and the wager were, that the game 
ſhould end in ten turns, and the dexterity of A were double 
that of B; the expeQancy of S would be 3337. | 
If each gameſter have 4 pieces, and the ratio of the dexteri- 
ties be required to make it an even wager that the game ſhall 
end in 4 turns: it will be found that the one muſt be to the 
other as 5. 274 to r. 
If each gameſter have 4 pieces, and the ratio of their dexteri- 
ties be required to make it an even lay that the game ſhall be 
ended in 6 turns; the anſwer will be found to be, as 2. 576 
to 1. 5 8 
T wo gameſters, A and B, of equal dexterity, having agreed not 
te leave off playing till ten games are over; à ſpectator, R, 


2. 4, as in the anſwer above. If | 
thete be four gameſters, A, B, C, D, their probabilities from 


layta wager with another, 8, that by that . 
ſhall beat B by three games : what 4260 2 4 before, 4 


cy of R? - 5332 of the wager: or it! e epeclan. 
23 1841 ager; or it is to that of $, 4 


GAMMUT, Gawvr, or Gax-at, in muſic, 


44 7 n muſical neg "4 

7 in their | and diſpoſitions. C., x; 1 

an SCALE. 46 bo 5 we ns Nor, 
e invention of this ſcale is owing to Gui ; 

of Arezzo, in Tuſcany ; chongh k is pn. —— 
vention, as an improvement on the di Mei. 
ancients. See Diacram. Pr deze of the 
e gammat is alſo called the harmonical: hand: 
Guido firſt made uſe of the fi = — 
Finding Greek diagram + 08 5 
inding the Gr j ma of too ſmall extent. Gn 
2 more chords, * — to it: one, below Spa 
nomenos, or graveſt note of the ancients: 

8 nete, or — imclents; and four, abore 
he firſt, he called 898 ; and denoted ; 
the letter G, or — the Greek 7, gamma —_ n thy 
ing at the head of the ſcale, occaſioned the whole et * 
called by the barbarous name gamm, or gammut. bY 

Some ſay, Guido's intention in calling his firſt-note x 
— to 1 1 the — were the inventors of mujc. 
others, that he meant hereby to record hi * this beino #.. 
e of his yu — mans being the 
ido's ſcale is divided into three ſeries, or co : 
called molle, or flat; the ſecond natural : D 
or ſharp, as repreſented in the ſcheme, Tab. Miſcel. Eg. 15 
But fince his time, ſomealterations haye been madetherey * 
The uſe of this ſcale, is to make the paſſages, and tranſpoj. 
tions from B molle, ro B durum, by means of the tones and 
ſemitones. The ſeries of B natural ſtandiag bet int the other 
two, communicates with both; ſo that to name the chords of 
the ſcale by theſe ſyllables, if we would have the ſemitones in 
their natural places, viz. & c and ef, then we apply a to f: 
and after la we go into the ſeries of & natural at fa; and 
laof this, we return to the former at mi, and ſo on: or, we 
may begin at ar in c, and paſs into the firſt ſeries at mi, and 
then back to the other at fa: by which means the one tranſit. 
on is a ſemitone, vi. la fa; and the other a tone, Ia, mi, To 
follow the order of & molle, we may begin with t in c, or { 
and make tranſitions after the ſame manner. See Tonk, and 
SEMITONE. 
Hence came the barbarous names of gammut, are, bimi, ke. 
But what a N work is here, with ſo many different 
ſyllables applied to every chord; and all to mark the place 
of the ſemitones, which the ſimple letters 4, 6, c, &c. do 1 
well, and with more eaſe? 
Several alterations have ſince been made in the gammai, M. 
le Maire, particularly, has added a ſeventh note, viz. /; and 
the Engliſh uſually throw out both r and /, and make theo- 
ther five ſerve for all: as will be ſhewn under the atticle Sol- 
FA-ING, 

GAMMUT, or GAMM, is alſo the firſt, or graveſt note in the 
modern ſeale of muſic, the reaſon whereof is ſhewn unde 
the preceding article. | 

GANG, in the ſea language, ſignifies a crew. 

To man a boat, is called to put @ gang of men (which is1 
company) into her: they are commonly called the cockſwarn'; 
gang, who has the charge of her. See Boar, and Cock 
SWAIN. ; 

GANG-WAY, is applied to all the ſeveral entrances, ways, ot 

pailages, from one part of the ſhip to the other. 

hatſoever is put in one of theſe paſſages, is ſaid to be 
laid, or put in the gang-way. See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. 0. 2% 
84, 94. ; | 

Water-6 ANG. See the article See WATER-gary. 

GANGLIO *, GaxeLton, in medicine, a ſmall, hard, knot 
ty tumor, formed on the nervous and tendinous parts, 
out any diſcolouring of the skin, or ſenſe of pain. See Tr- 
MOR. 

* The word is Greek, „aymn which fiznifies the ſame. The 
tumor, when on the nerves, tendons, articulations, or any 
the membranous parts, retains its name, gang/io ; every 
elſe, it is called nodus. See Nov; . 

The cauſe of the ganglio is a too great diſtention of the pore 

of the part; or the too great compreſſion, or a hone 

thereof: any of theſe occaſion the nutritious Juice 9 

there ſtopped and retained; and even to exſude, conden® 

and harden into a tumor. The ſame effect is e 

duced by a bruiſe, hard labour, or the like. Molt 


hold the next cauſe of the ganglio to be a heavy, viſcid pit" Wn 


ita. 

The gavglio is ſometimes removed, and reſolved by mes rl 
friction, long continued; and ſometimes by friction ln 
liva: ſome chuſe to apply aplate of lead, anointed wit? m. 
cury : others uſe gum ammoniac; or emplaſter of vigo, 1. 
mercury. Ik theſe do not ſucceed, recourle is had to 
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GRENE * GancREaxa, in medicine, is a mortification 
14. firſt, or beginning ſtate; while yet the retains ſume 
ſenſe of pain, and a ſhare of natural heat.---1 which this diſ- 


tion; where there is no ſenſe or warmth left. See MoRT1-. 


TION, and SPHACELUS: | | 
Ts word 15 Greek, Trano, derived by ſome authors from 
the Paphlagonian gangra, a goat ; it being the character of a 
t to brooze the grals all around, without ſhifting its place. 
ſt is juſter, perhaps, to derive it from the Greek verb a, 
veau, manduco, abſumo, I eat, I conſume. 2 
The gang rene is a diſeaſe in the fleſh of the part, which it 
corrupts, conſumes, and turns black ; ſpreading, and ſeizing 
itſelf of the adjoining parts: and is rarely cured without am- 

ation. 

r atiſes from a ſtoppage, or interception of the circulatory 
motion of the blood; which by this means, fails to furniſh 


eſerve its warmth and life. 
Fus interception of circulation, which is the next cauſe of 
the gangrene, is itſelf occaſioned divers ways; as, by large 
tumors, eryſipela's, great inflammations, violent cold, tight 
bandages or compreflions, ſudden fluxions of ſome malignant 
humor, bites of venomous beaſts, fractures, wounds, and 
ulcers ill managed, c. 
It is diſtinguiſhed by the colour of the fleſh, which now turns 
pale, dusky, or ſublivid; and by its growing looſe, and flabby 
of vehemently tenſe which it was before. In the progreſs of 
the diſeaſe, the part diſtils a fetid, diſcoloured water; and emits 
a cadaverous ſmell. ; 
Upon the firſt ſeizure, the skin turns pale, afterwards livid ; 
. yeſications ariſe, and the colour at length changes to black; 
the fleſh becomes fetid, ſanious, and moiſt ; then withers, and 
ſoon becomes inſenſible: the heat and pulſation of the part 
being likewiſe diminiſhed. Shaw. ; 
If in a large wound, the tumor of the lips do not ſuppurate, 
nor any flux of matter, or inflammation ariſe; if the lips do 
not ſwell, or after ſwelling grow lank and flaccid again on a 
ſudden : it is reckoned a ſure ſign of an approaching gamgrexe. 
See WounD. 
When a gangrene s from extreme cold, the part af- 
fected is firſt benumbed, or ſeized with a pricking pain, fol- 
lowed by a redneſs, which gradually changes to black. 
When a tight bandage is the cauſe, a flaccidity of the part is 
joined to the inſenſibility thereof: when the ſcurvy, it often 
— in the great toe, and appears in form of a blackiſh ſpot, 
which turns to a dry cruſt, ſucceeded by a ſtupor of the part, 
S. Wen the bite of any venomous creature is the cauſe, 
a continual fever attends, e. pain is felt in the part; which 
uſually brings on a ſyncope, or delirium : puſtules ariſe about 
the bite, &&c. 
By the microſcope, a gangrene has been diſcovered to contain 
an infinite number of little worms, ingendered in the morbid 
- fleſh; and which continually producing new broods, they 
ſwarm, and over- run the adjacent parts. 
To ſtop the T. ry of the gangrene, phyſicians preſcribe, 
internally, ſudorifics, and alexipharmics ; externally, decocti- 
ons of quick-lime, either ſimple, or with the addition of ſul- 
3 mercurius dulcis, and ſpirit of wine camphorated. 

n a fevere ſtage of the diſtemper, they ſcarify deep, to the ve- 
ry quick; and afterwards apply hot liquors, cataplaſms, c. 
Some recommend horſe-dung boiled in wine, or urine. The 
unguent. ægyptiacum alſo comes into uſe. 

Belloſte preſcribes the following, as the moſt efficacious re- 
medy, known for garngrenes ; viz, quickſilver diſſolved in 
double the quantity of ſpirit of nitre, or aqua fortis; a linen 
cloth dipt therein, and applied to the gangrenous part. This 
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| fioned by an intenſe froſt ; ſnow water, or a linen cloth di 
in cold water, and applied to the part affected, Boerhaave di 
reQs as the beſt cure. | 
If the gangrene proceed to an utter ſpacelation, and be ſeated 
in any of the limbs, or extreme parts, recourſe muſt be had 

82 the operation of amputation. See AMPUTATION, 
to cover the arm, or hand of a cavalier, when armed at all 
poiuts. See GLoveE, | 

* The word is derived of the French, gantelet; and that of 
gand, or gant, glove. Balls” . 
The gauntlet was of iron; and the fingers, plated. The 
cask, and gauntleti, were always bore in the ancient marches 
in ceremony.---Ga#xtlets were not introduced, till about the 

2 century. | 

e gauntlet was frequently thrown, like the glove, by wa 
od * See GLove, CHALLENGE, 1 
» WIC, | 


GANnTLET, in chirurgery, is 4 kind of bandage for the hand, 


up the hand, and all the tingers, one after another. 
GANYMEDE, Tanuunbe, A term lately come in uſe, to ex- 
5 a catamite, or bardachio. See CATAMITE, SODOMY, 


C. 
Vor. I. 
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eaſe is diſtinguiſhed from a ſpbacelus, or thorough mortifica- 


the part with the nutritious and ſpirituous juices, neceſſary to 


alone, he aſſures us, is ſufficient,---If the gangrene be occa- | 


T*, or GAUNTLET, à large, ſtrong glove, made 


being a ſwathe, four or five yards long; wherewith they wrap | 


GAR 


The exprefſion takes its riſe from a young, beautiful Trojan 
ſhepherd, thus called; whom Jupiter raviſhed, or carried off 
by his eagle, or rather by himſelf under the que of an eagle; 
ad he was hunting on mount Idaz and made him his cup- 
bearer, in the place of Hebe; who; having made a falſe ſtep, 
and ſpilt her liquor, was turned out of office; 8 
Some ſay, that the Jupiter, who raviſh'd Ganimede,; was Tan- 
- talus, king of Phrygia: the eagle expreſſed the (wiftneſs, where- 
with he was carried off. See Voſſius de [dolol. I. i. c. 14,9. 
And Barthius, on the Thebaid, I. i. ver. 548. CT 
GAOL , a priſon; or place of legal confinement. See PRi- 
SON. | 
The word is formed of the French geo/e; and that of the bar- 
barous Latin geo/a, gaola, gayola, a cage: whence the Picards 
ſtill call a bird-cage, gayolle. The gaoler, geolier, was called 
e and cujalarius, Scaliger derives the word gaoler 
rom janicularius. Some Latinauthors call him commentarien- 
fe” reaſon he keeps a regiſter, or liſt of all thoſe under his 


cuſtody. 

Goa Delivery. See the article JUSTICE. 

GARBE, in heraldry, a repreſentation of a ſheaf of corn, or 
other grain ; ſometimes born in coat armour, to ſignify ſum- 
mer, or the month of Auguſt; as the bunch of grapes does 
autumn, | 
He bears azure a garbe or; the arms of the Groſvenors of 
Eaton, in Cheſhire. | 

GARBLER of Spices, an officer of great antiquity, in the city 
of London, who is empowered to enter any ſhop, ware-houſe, 
Sci to view, and ſearch drugs, c. and to garbie and cleanſe 
them. Sce GARBLING. | 

GARBLES, the duſt, foil, or filth, ſevered from good ſpice, 
drugs, c. See GARBLER, and GARBLING. 

GARBLING * of ſpice, drugs, &c. is the cleanſing it from 
the droſs and duſt mixed therewith; and ſevering the good 
from the bad. See GARBLER. 

* The word comes from the Italian garbellare, to ſhake. 

GARBLING of bow ftaves, is the ſorting, or culling out the good 
from the bad. 

GARCON *, or GAxsoO, a Ftench term, literally ſignifying 
a boy, or male child, any time before his marriage. 

®* Pontanus remarks, that the word was anciently wrote wargon. 
Ftymologiſts cannot agree as to its origin. To ſay nothi 
of all the reſt, Martinius alone 2 ſeven derivations; with- 
out pitching upon any, vis. the Latin garrire, to prattle; the 
Chaldee OI, ſtudent, learner ; the French garder, to guard ; 
the German wwar#en, to tarry, or wait ; the Greek ue Young- 
man; the Arabic N young-man ; and the Hebrew %\3, 
young of any brute. 7 

GAxgox, 1s alſo applied to divers inferior officers, among us 
called grooms, gareiones;---Thus, all the ſervants in the French 
king's chamber, wardrobe, c. who do the leſſer offices there- 
of under the proper officers, are called gargons de la chambre 
de la garderobe, &c. See GROO. e 

GARD. See the article GUARD, | 

Raviſhment de GARD. See the article RaviSHMENT. 

GARDE.---Corps de GARDE. , See the article Corps. 

GARDANT, in heraldry, See the article GuakDAxr. 

GARDEN, an incloſure, or plot of ground, curiouſly culti- 
vated, and furniſhed with variety of plants, flowers, fruits, &c. 
2 eue _ pry gy 

ardens are diſtingui into flower-gardens, fruit- garden: 
and k:rchen-gardens : the firſt for eds. and Leaf and 


—— 


| therefore placed in the moſt conſpicuous parts: the two latter 
for ſervice; and therefore made in by-places. See FLOwER, 


1 * > gy | 
In a garden, the principal things to be conſidered; are, the 
form, ſoil, ſituation, = 5 aſpect or expoſure: A eat. 
For the form: a ſquare, or rather obſong, is moſt eligible; 
leading from the middle of the houſe, with a gravel walk in 
the midſt; narrow graſs-borders on each fide; and on either 
fide of theſe, rows of variety of winter greens. If the ground 
be irregutar, it may be made uniform, ſo as to afford a proſpect 
- nothing inferior to the moſt regular; ſtraight lines wilt reduce 
wy figure * 2 7 e its 14 as well as a 
quare; and the moſt irregular ſpots may be brought b M 
Ax * to thoſe wo ge T 0 wy 
an irregularity is eaſily hid in a large garden, by lon 
walks, and tall hedges, e l an il Title 
corners, and triangular ſpaces, may be agreeably filled up with 
borders of flowers, dwarf trees, flowring ſhrubs, or ever-greens. 
Nor is it prudent, to be ſolicitous to throw the whole garden 
into a ſingle view; as irregularities, and uueyenneſſes, afford 
many uncotnmon, pretty devices, c. See Walks, Ec. 
For the ſecond point, or the ſo:l: a deep, rich, black mould 
is beſt for plants; ſandy land is warm and forward, and good 
for 8 Foy land 4 cold and back ward. But both are 
ealily corrected by compoſts, or materials of © inds. 
— . 3 Chee, , | f oppoſite kinds. 
For the /itmation : if the garden be too high, it will be ex- 


— 


too low, the dampneſs will be injurious, beſides the breeding 
of vermine : a flat, therefore, or the fide of a hill, are the 
happieſt ſituations 3 the latter, as it is uſually well 


3 9 watered 


poſed to the winds, which are highly prejudicial to trees; if 
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watered and ſheltered from the extremities of weather: beſides 
that che water deſcending from ot high, will ſupply fountains, 
caſcades, andother ornaments of a garden. See FOUNTAIN, 


t. 
For the aſpe&, or expoſure, we have already conſidered what 
relates thereto, under the article expoſure. See EXPOSURE. 
Of all things, the ground, or ſoil of the garden is the moſt 
important: unleſs this be rich, and fertile, all the other ad- 
vantages will be vain. To judge of the quality of the foil, 
ſome dire& us to look, whether there be any heath, thiſtles, 
or other weeds growing ſpontaneouſly therein, as a certain 
ſign of a poor ground: the growth of the trees, too, there- 
abont, is to be conſidered; if they grow crooked, ill-ſhaped, 
arid grabby, of a faded green, and full of moſs; the place is 
to be immediately rejected. If the contrary be found; you 
mult proceed to examine the depth of the ſoil, by digging 
holes under ground. The ſoil ſhould be three foot deep; but 
leſs than two, is not ſufficient. 
The chief furniture of pleaſure gardens are, parterres, viſta's, 
glades, groves, compartiments, quincunces, verdant halls, 
arbour work, mazes, labyrinths, fountains, cabinets, caſcades, 
canals, terraces, Sc. See each under its proper article, TER- 
RACE, CASCADE, I'OUNTAIN, Cc. * r 
In the planting a fruit or kitchen garden, if the ſoil be a hun- 
gry gravel, or ſand, Mr. Switzer directs the holes where the 
trees are to be planted, to be dug two foot deep, aud 
tlirce or four over, and filled with rotten horſes or cows 
dung, mixed with rich mould: if it be marle or ſtiff clay, a 
compoſt of rubbiſh, lime, pieces of brick, aſhes, ſand, &c. 
will be beſt to mix with dung and mould; though he is of 
opinion, that untried earth, dug from a waſte or common 
where cattle has been fed, would prove the beſt ſoil for young 
trees. See FRUIT-TREE. 
The trees being now taken out of the nurſery, the higgeſt 
ro2ts are to be ſhortened. to about fix inches; all the ſmall fibres 
tak en off; and the head to be pruned, ſo as not to leave above 
two branches; and thoſe not above ſix inches long. See 
PLANTING. 
The wall trees, to be placed as far from the wall, as poſſi- 
ble; thatthere may be the more room for the roots to ſpread. 
Then, filling up the hole with mould, there remains nothing 
but to ſecure the roots from the winter's froſt, by covering the 
ſpot with ſtraw, fern, dung, &c. And in ſummer, from the 
ſan ; by ſand, and pebbleſtones. See WALLS. 
For trees planted in borders, the common practice is to make 
a trench by the wall-ſide, two foot broad, and as many deep. 
This trench they fill with old dung, mixed with earth, light- 
1y laid, near as high as the borders are intended to be; and 
then trodden down to half the lieight in the places where 
the trees are intended ro be. It is prudent, to plant the 
trees ſhallow, and to raiſe the earth about them; eſpecially 
in a wet, clayey ſoil. See PLANTING, NURSERY, Cc. 
It is an ooſervation of ſome importance, that wall trees, and 
fruit thrive beſt, when the walks that run parallel to them, 
are gravel; more of the rays of the ſun being thereby reflect- 
ed to them, than if they were graſs. Add, that no ſort of 
tall trees are to be ſutfered to grow in any of the oppoſite bor- 
ders, or intermediate ſpaces, ſo, as their ſhade might reach to 
the ſoutheaſt, or ſouth welt walls. The places near the walls 
are moſt advantageouſly filled with dwarfs. See Dwaxe, 


EsPALIER, c. 


CARDENING, Horticulture, the art of cultivating a garden. | 


See GARDEN. 

Gardening has in all ages been eſteemed an employment wor- 
thy the greateſt hero's, and philoſophers : the emperor Dio- 
clefiar, at Salona; and Epicurus, and Metrodorus, at Athens, 
have ennobled the art beyond all encomium. 

Goetzius, ſuperintendant of Lubeck, printed a diſſertation in 
1706. entitled K, ſer de eruditis hortorum cultoribus, 
of the learned men who have loved, and cultivated gardens ; 
among which number he ranks Adam, Gregory Nazianzen, 
St. Auguſtin, Pliny, and Cicero: nor ſhould he have 
forgot the elder Cato, Democritus, Plato, and his acade- 


my. 
The Sieur le Noſtre firſt carried gardening to any thing of | 
perfection: M. la Quintinie has gone yet further; nor have | 


our Own countrymen of late been wanting to its improve- 
ment; as London, Wiſe, Bradley, Laurence, Faitchild, 


Ec. 
M. Fatio has lately applied mathematical reaſoning to garde- | 


ing, and ſhewn how to make the beſt uſe of the ſun's rays 

in gardens. See WALLS. 

The principal operations in gardening, are planting, tran(- 
lanting, engratting, inoculating, pruning, ſowing, Ec. 


Thich ſee under their proper articles, PLANTING, TRANS- 


PLANTING, ENGRAFTING, PRUNING, Oc. 


Other particulars, relating to the art of gardening, ſee under 
PixCHING, VARIEGATING, NURSERY, SEED, GREEN- | 
| Hovse, Hot-3ED, We. See alſo PLANT, TREE. 


Fruit-TRrEE, DWARF, c. Sce alſo SALLET, Cc. 


GARDENING, in falcunry.----To garden a hawk, is to put her | 


on a tarf of graſs to chear her. 


Some alſo uſe the ſame phraſe for the gi : 
leting her fly at large. 92 bing her an airing, ot 
GARDEROBE. See the article Wax p- Ropꝛ 
GADEVISURE, in heraldry. See Vizon. 
GARDEYN. See the article GuarDian. 
GARDIAN. See the article GvarDian. 
9899 the 83 GUARDS. 
ARGLE, in medicine, a liqui 
medy, for diſorders of the mouth, ums, ths df re. 


* The word is Greek, Tazyapwua, formed of 


to waſh.---Or of the Hebrew Garghera, the threat n, 


Gargariſms are compoſed of honey, ſalts, Cf bo 
gar, waters, and decoQions : and prodoce wap _ 
n 22 Sc. the parts, U den. 

We ſay, an aſtringent gargariſm, detergent : 
= gargariſm, — gargariſm, apoplecic porn 
b 


C. 

GARLAND *, an ornament for the head. ; manner 
crown, or chaplet. See Crown, and Cuarer 12 
* The word is formed of the French, guirlande, and tha 

barbarous Latin gar/anda, or Italian ghirlanda M — 
its origin from gyrus, through gyrulus, to A * 
dum, ghirlandum, and at length ghirlanda, and et 
that guirlande and garland are deſcended in the uud or ſey 1 
degree from gyrus.---Hicks rejects this deri vation and — 
the word from gardel banda, which in the northern language 
ſignify, a noſegay artfully wrought with the hand. 


Garland: are a ſort of chaplets, made of flowers, feathers 
even of precious ſtones ; but eſpecially flowers: C0 which th 
word in our language is more immediately appropriate Iu 
5 _ in antiquity, for the inventor of garlands, lien 
1pno „I. XV. 

GARLANDS, alſo denote ornaments of flowers, fruits, and lere 
intermixed ; anciently much uſed at the gates of 
where feaſts, or ſolemn rejoicings were held; or at Ally other 
places, where marks of public joy and gaiety were deſired : 
as at triumphal arches, tournaments, c. See FES TOO, J. 
Gearlands or feſtoons, were alſo put on the heads of victims in 
the ancient heathen ſacrifices. St. Paulinus, in his poem on 
St. Felix, does not fi the garlands and crowns of flowers, 
place at the door of the church, and on the tomb of tha 
aint. | 

The Italians have a ſort of artificers, called fe/aroli, whoſe 
oſuce is, to make garlands or feſtoons, and 4 
for feaſts. 

GARLAND, in a ſhip, denotes a collar of ropes, wound about 
the head of the main-maſt, to keep the ſhrouds from galling, 

GARNET. See the article GRANATE. | 

GARNISH, in ſome ancient writings and ſtatutes. To garsifþ 
the heir, ſignifies to warn the heir. See GARNISHMENT, 

GARNISHEE, in law, the party, in whoſe hands money is 
attached within the liberties of the city of London; fo called 
in the ſheriffs court, becauſe he has had garziſbment, or wen- 
ing, not to pay the money, but to appear and anſwer to the 
plaintiff-creditor's ſuit. See ATTACHMENT, 

GARNISHING “, is popularly uſed for the furniture, aſſem- 
blage, or ſortment neceſſary for the uſing, or adorning 1 
thing. See FURNITURE. 

0 Is word is French, formed of the verb garnir, to furiil, 
or fit out. | 


The garniſhing of a diſh, conſiſts of certain things wlich 
accompany it; either as a part, and ingredient thereof: in 
which ſenie pickles, muſhrooms, oyſters, &c. are garniſbing: 
or as a circumſtance, or ornament ; as when leaves, flowers, 
roots, &c. are laid about a ſervice, to amuſe the eye. _ 
The ſame word is uſed for the finer herbs, fruits, Et. l 
about a fallet: garni ſbing of lemon, pittacho's, pomgranir, 
yolks of hard eggs, artichoak bottoms, Capers, tru, 
ſweet-bread, c. : 
GARNISHMENT, in law, denotes a warning given ** 
to appear; for the bettet furuiſbing the cauſe, and court. 
if one be ſued for the detinue of certain charters, and * 
they were delivered to him, not only by the be 
J. S. alſo; and therefore prays, that J. S. may be Warbes 
to plead with the plaintiff, whether the conditions arc — 
med, or no · in this petition he is ſaid to pray 3 wr thine 
which may be interpreted, a warning to J. S. to pro x - 
ſelf of a defence; or elſeafurniſhing the court with all parts 
to — action, whereby it may through!) determine 
! cauſe. _. : 
' GARRISON *, a body of forces, diſpoſed in a fortres, ws 
| fend it againſt the enemy; or to keep the inhabitants 
| jection; or even to be ſubſiſted during the winter 
ORTRESSE. Ig 
* Du Rs derives the mow rom the corrupt Le ue 
which the later writers uſe to a 
arms, victuals, c, neceſſary 27 e defence of a pla, - 


the ſuſtaining of a ſiege. | 
: are ſometimes uſed in 


Garriſon, and winter-quarters 
— for the ſame thiug; and ſometimes they denote dir 


things. 


GAR 


In the latter caſe, a garriſon is 2 place wherein forces are main- 
taiued, to ſecure it; where they keep regular gu 
frontier town, a citadel, caſtle, tower, Oc. he garriſon 
ſhould always be ſtronger than the towns-men. 
Winter-quarters, ſignity a place where a number of forces are 
laid up iv the winter-ſeaſon, without keeping the regular guard. 
The ſoldiers like better to be in winter-quarters, than in garri- 
(in. See F oRTIFIED-place, Winter-QUARTERS, Cc. 
CARTER, eue, 2 ligature to keep up the ſtockings , is 
more particularly uſed for the badge, or cognizance of a noble 
order of knights, hence denominated the 
Order of the GARTER, a military order, inſtituted by king Edward 
III. in 1350; under the the title of the ſoverecgy, knights- 
companions of the moſt noble order of the Garter. Sec ORDE R. 
This order conſiſts of twenty-ſix knights, or companions ; ge- 
ncrally, all peers, or princes; whereof the king of England 
is the ſovereign, or chief. a 

They wear a garter, ſet willi pearls and precious ſtones, on 
the left leg, with this motto, hows ſoit qui mal y penſe, q.d. 
ſhame to him, that thinks evil hereof. See Morro. i 
They are a college, or corporation; having a great, and little 
ſeal: their officers are, a prelate, chancellor, regilter, * 
arms, and uſher, See PRELATE, CHANCELLOR, c. 

fides which, they have a dean, and twelve canons, with perty 
canons, vergers, and tweuty-ſix penſioners, or poor knights. 


See CANON, & c. . 
The order is under the patronage, or proteQion of St. George, 
of Cappadocia, the tutelar ſaint of this kingdom. See GEORGE. 
Their college is held in the caſtle of Windſor, within the 
chapel of St. George, and the chapter-houſe, erected by the 
founder for that purpoſe. Their robes, c. arc the garter, 
decked with gold and gems, and a buckle of gold, tobe worn 
daily; and, at feaſts and ſolemnities, a ſur-coat, — 27 
velvet cap, collar of SS's, compoſed of roſes enameled, c. 
See MANTLE, COLLAR, Cc, 
When they wear not their robes, they are to have a ſilver ſtar 
on the left ſide; and they commonly bear the picture of St. 
George, enameled on gold, and beſet with diamonds, at the 
end ot a blue ribbon, crofſing the body from the left ſnoulder. 
They arc not to appcar abroad without the garzer, ou penalty 
of G. 8 d. paid to the regiſter. 
The order of the garter appears the moſt ancient and noble 
lay order in the world. It is prior to the French order of St. 
Michael, by Fo years; to that of rhe golden fleece, by 80 
years; to that of St. Andrew, by 190 years ; and to that of 
the Elephant, 209 years. See GoLDEN fleece, TmiSTLE, 
ELEPHANT, Ce. 
Since its inſtitution, there have been eight emperors ; and 
twenty-ſeven or twenty-eight foreign kings; beſide numerous 
ſewerei n princes enrolled as companions ; 
Its ori in is ſomew hat di(ferently related: the common account 
js, that it was erected in honour of a garter of the counteſs of 
Salisbury, which ſhe dr in dancing, and king Edward 
picked up: but our beſt antiquaries ſet this aſide as fabulous. 
Cainden, Fern, c. take it to have been inſtituted on oc- 
calion of the victory obtained over the French, at the battle of 
Cretly : that prince, ſay ſome hiſtorians, ordered his garter to 
be Uiſplayed, as a ſignal of battle; in commemoration whereof 
he made a garter the principal ornament of the order, erected 
in memory of this ſignal victory; and a ſymbol of the indiſ- 
ſoluble union of the knights. 
Fa. Papebroche, in his Analecta on St. George, in the third 
tome of the Acta Sanctorum, publiſhed by the Bollandiſts, has a 
diſſertation on the order of the garter. This order he obſerves, 
is not leſs known under the name of S. George, than under 
that of garter; and that, though it was onl inflicated by king 
Edward III. yet it had been projected re him, by king 
Ricliard I. in his expedition to the Holy-Land ; if we may 
credit an author, who wrote under Henry VIII. Papebroche 
acds, however, that he does not ſee what that author grounds 
his opinion on; and that though the generality of writers fix 
the epocha of this inſtitution to the year 1350, he chuſes, with 
Froiſſard, to refer it to the year 1344; which agrees better 
with the hiſtory of that prince ; where we read, that he called 
an extraordinary aſſembly of knights that year. 
In 1551, Edward VI. made ſome alterations in the ritual of this 
er; that prince compoſed itin Latin, the original whereof 
is (ill extant in his own hand writing, He there ordained, 
thatthe order ſhould no longer be called the order of Sr. George 
but that of the garter; and inſtead of the George, hung at t 
collar, he ſubſtituted a cavalier, bearing a book on the point 
of his ſword, with the word proteckio graven on the ſword ; 
and verbum Dei on the book; with a buckle in the left hand, 
and the word fides thereon. Larrey. ; 
For a further account of the order of the garter, ſee Camden, 
aud Pan, Leland, Polydore Virgil, Heylin, Legar, Glover, 
yn. 
Erhard, Cellius, and the prince of Orange, adds Papebroche, 
e giren deſcriptions of the ceremonies uſed at the inſtal- 
— of knights. A Ciſtercian monk, named Mendocius 
- — has a treatiſe, iutitled Ja Garretiere, or Speculum 
Alieanum, ſince printed under the title of the Catechiſm of 


= 
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the order of the garter: wherein he explains all the alfegories, 

. real, or pretended of thoſe ceremonies, with the moral ſigui- 

fication thereof, | 

GARTER, principal king at arms. See Kine at arms, 

Garter, and principal king at arms, are two diſtin& offices, uni- 
ted in one perſon : garter's employment is to attend the ſervice 
of the order of the garter; for which he is allowed a mantle 
and badge, a houſe in \Vindſor caſtle, and penſions both from 
the ſovereign and knights, and laſtly, fees. He alto carries the 
rod and ſceptre at every feaſt of St. George, wheu the (oye- 
reign is preſent : notifies the election or ſuch as are new 
- choſen : attends the ſolemnity of their inſtallations, and takes 
care of placing their arms over their ſeats : carries the garzer 
to foreign kings and princes ; for which ſervice, it has been 
uſual to join him in commiſſion with ſome peer, or other 
perſon of diſtinction. 
Garzer's oath relates only to ſervices to be performed within 
the order; and is taken in chapter before the ſovereign and 
—_—— oath, as king at arms, is taken before the carl 
- marſhal. 

GARTER is alſo a term in heraldry, ſignifying the moiety, or 
half, of à bend. See Brun. LTP 0 

GARTH. See the article FiSHGARTH, 

GAS, in chymiſtry, a term uſed by Van lelmont, to expreſs a 
ſpirit not coagulable ; ſuch as that ariſing from wine when fer- 
menting ; or from aqua regia, when preying on gold. 

In 14 he applies the word fo obſcurely, and precariouſly, 
that tis hard reducing it to any one ſenſe, 

Thus, he calls the vital principle in man, gas vitale: and the 
ſame denomination gas he gives to the ſulphurous ſteams which 
occaſiou damps: add, that ie calls the air, gas ventoſum; and 
water, the gas of ſalts. | 
Some would fix is meaning to the ſpirit, or ſubtle and moſt 
volatile part of a body: and thus, gas cereviſiæ, is the ſpiritu- 
ous ſteam, which flies of from ale, while in working; but 
this does not take in the whole idea of gas. | 

GASCOIGN, or Gasxo1cx, the hinder tien of a horſe ; com- 
. from the itifle, aud reaching to the ply or bending of 
the ham, 


GASCONADE, a boaſt or yannt of ſomething very improbable, 


lie pretended he had fought ſingly againſt three meu; a 
dowuright gaſconade . 5 
* term has — * from the Gaſcoons, or people of Gaſcony, 

rance, who it ſeems have been diſtinguiſhed for bragging 
and rhodomontado. | | 4 

GASKOIN. See the article Gascoix. 

GASTALDUS “, or CasTALDvus, an officer, anciently en- 
tertained in the courts of. divers princes. 

The word is alſo wrote ga/ia/dius, gaſtaldio, gaflaldatus, gua- 

flaldus, &c. Macri derives it from the Arabic chaſendar, pur- 
veyor of a houſe ; others, from the German gaſt, and halten, 
to retain travellers. | 

The gaſtaldus was what in Italy and Spain is now called major- 

domo, viz. the maſter, or ſteward of a houſhold. The gaſtal- 

dus was a comes, or count, which ſhews his office to have 

been very conſiderable, See Count. | 

In the laws of Italy we ſometimes alſo meet with gaſtal dus, in 

the ſenſe of a courier; and ſometimes as an eccleſiaſtical of- 

ficer; ſo that it is ſomewhere expreſſed to be ſimuny, to buy 

the function of £4 aldns. 

GASTREPIPLOICA, in anatomy, a vein, which opens into 
the trunk of the vena porta; formed of ſeyeral branches, de- 
rived from the ſtomach, and epiploon *, WS 

* Whence its name from yay, ſtomach, and gxexzoy, epiploon. 

GASTRIC, GASTRICUS, in anatomy, is applied to divers veins, 
on account of their proceeding from the ſtomach, or ventricle, 
which the Greeks. call „ See STOMACH, Eric As T RIC, 
HyeoGasSTRIC, Die As TRI, e. | 
The gaſtricus major, or greater gaſtric vein is inſerted into the 
ſplenic vein ; minor, or leſſer gaſtric, into the trunk 
of the vena ; 

GASTRILOQUUS *, or GasrRHOquos, a perſon who 
= inwardly, or within his ſtomach ; and whoſe voice 

eem 


s to come a-far off; more uſually called vextriloguas. 


* The word g dender the G 
'he word is fo t reek, , ſtom 
the Latin Jogsi, to ſpeak. eee 
GASTROCNEMIUS, in anatomy, a name common to two 
muſcles, conſtituting the ſura, ot calf of the leg; the one 
ne externus, the other internus.---See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 
g. 6, 11. 41, 41. Ay 

GASTROCNEMIUS exter##s, Called alſo ſuralit externns. and ge- 
mellat, has two diſtin, fleſhy, pit rat from the — 
and hindermoſt part of each tubercle of the lower appendage 
of the thigh-bone ; which in their deſcent are each dilated into 
two ſmall fleſhy bellies, the innermoſt of which is thickeſt 
and largeſt ; having each a different ſeries of fleſhy fibres, 
which at length uniting, make a broad, ſtrong tendon ; which 
narrowing itſelf, Joins the great tendon of the ſoleus, four 
fingers above its inſertion juto the os calcis.---See Tab. 
Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 66. fig. 2. n. 48. n 
When this muſcle acts, the foot is ſaid to be extended or pulled 


. backwards; which motion is very necellary in walking, run- 


ning, 


GAV 


ning, leaping, or ſtanding on tip-toe, c. whence it is, that 
- thoſe who walk much, or carry heavy burdens, and who wear 
low-heeled ſhoes, have theſe muſcles larger than others. 

GASTOCNEMIUS, Or ſuralis internus, called alſo ſolexs, from 
its figure reſembling a ſole-fiſh, is placed under the external. 
Its outer fleſhy part is covered with a tranſparent tendinous 
expantion, which makes it appear of a livid colour.---See Tab. 
Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 63. fig. 2. n. 47. 

It begins partly tendinous, chiefly from the hindermoſt part of 
the upper appendix of the fibula, and back-part of the tibia, 
that is, below the inſertion of the ſubpoplitæus; and increaſes 
to a large fleſhy belly, compoſed of various orders of fleſhy 
fibres, tome of them underneath aptly expreſſing the figure of 
the top of a feather, whoſe ſtamina, being here tendinous, join 
with the great tendon, which is about a finger's breadth long ; 
and inſerted into the ſuperior and hindermoſt part of the os 

Calcis. 

The foot, together with the toes, being, as it were, a lever to 
the whole body, ought therefore to be attended with muſcles 
of great ſtrength to extend it; which is the reaſon that theſe 
muſcles ſo much exceed their antagonilts. 

GASTROLATER *, a glutton, or belly-god : cajus deus ven- 
ter eſt, See IDOLATER. 

GASTOMANCY, or GASTROMANTIA, a kind of divination, 
practiſed among the ancients, by means of words, coming, 
or ſeeming to come out of the belly. See DIivINATION. 

* The word is Greek, y25p5uzrrux compolied of yagyp, belly, 
and uavreia, divination. 


There is another kind of divination, called by the ſame name, 
gaſtromancy, which is performed by means of glaſſes, or other 


round, tranſparent veſſels; at the bottom whereof certain 


figures appear, by magic art. lt is thus called, by reaſon the 

figures appear as in the belly of the veſlels. 

GASTRO OMY, the operation of cutting open the belly; o- 
therwiſe called the Cæſarian ſection. See CASARIAN Section. 

GATE, a large door, leading, or giving entrance, into a city, 
town, caſtle, palace, or other conſiderable building. See Doo. 
Thebes, in Egypt, was anciently known by the appellation, 
with an hundred gates. Fer, in Africa, has thirty-one gates. 
In ancient Rome there was a triumphal gate, porta trium- 
phalis. See TRIUMPH. In modern Rome there is the j#b:lce 

ate, which is ouly opened the year of a grand jubilee. See 

UBLLEE. 

The gates of London are many of them converted into goals, 
or priſons ; as Ludgate, Newgate, &c.---The leſſer, or by- 
gates, are called poſterns, See POSTERN. 

Gates through which coaches, &c. are to paſs, ſhould not be 
leſs than ſeven foot broad; nor more than twelve: the height 
to be 1 + the breadth. 

Opening of GATES, in aſtrology. See OPENING. 

GAVEL, or GABEL, in law, ſignifies tribute, toll, cuſtom, 
yearly rent, payment, or revenue ; of which there were an- 
ciently ſeveral kinds, gavel-corn, gavel-malt, out-gavel, gavel- 
fodder, &c, See GABEL. 

GAVEL, is ſometimes alſo uſed for what we more uſually call 
the gable. See GABLE. 

GAVELET, GAVvELETUM, in law, a ſpecial, and ancient 
kind of ceſſavit, uſed in Kent, where the cuſtom of gavel- 
kind continues ; whereby the tenant ſhall forteit his lands and 
tenements to the lord, if he withdraw from him his due 
rents, and ſervices . See FEE, SERVICE, and GAvEI- 

KIND. 

* The proceſs of the gavelet is thus: the lord is firſt to ſeek by 
the ſteward of his court, from three weeks to three weeks, to 
find ſome diſtreſs upon the tenement ; till the fourth court; 
and if at that time he find none, at this fourth court, it is a- 
warded, that he take the tenement in his hand in name of a 
diſtreſs, and keep it a year and a day without manuring ; with- 
in which time, if the tenant pay his arrears, and make reaſon 
able amends for the with-holding, he ſhall have and enjoy his 
tenement as before : if he come not before the year and day be 

, the lord is to go to the next county court, with witneſſes 


of what had paſſed at his own court, and pronounce there his 


roceſs, to have further witneſſes ; and then by the award of 
bis own court, he ſhall enter and manure the tenement as his 
own : ſo that if the tenant deſire afterwards to have and hold 
it as before, he muſt agree with the lord, according to this old 
ſaying : ** Has he not ſince any thing given, or any thing paid, 
« then let him pay five pound for his were, e're he become 
„ healder again.” Other copies have the firſt part with ſome 
variation; Let him nine times pay, and nine times repay.” 


GAVELKIND, a tenure, or cuſtom, whereby the lands of 
the father are equally divided, at his death, among all his ſons ; 
or the land of the brother among all the brethren, if he have 
5 iſſue of his own, See Cus ro, and TENURE, DESCEnT, 
c. 
Teutonicis priſcis patrios ſuccedit in agros 
Maſcula ſtirps omnis, ne foret ulla potent. | 
This cuſtom, which anciently obtained throughout England, 
js ſtill of force in the greateſt part of Kent, Urchenfeild in 
Herefordſhire, and elſewhere ; though with ſome difference: 
But by the Stat. 34 and 55 Hen. VIII. all gaveltind lands in 


| 
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Wales are made deſcendible to as 
courſe of the common law. See Ducts According to the 
In an ancient book of records in Chtiſt ch — * 
of the time of Henry VIII. our Saxon 2m terbury 
have held all their lands either by writin „ are ſaid tg 
firſt were called bockland; whoſe owners) ue minen: the 
we now call freeholders: the ſecond was —_ men, whom 
owners whereof were of ſervile condition 7 Aland; the 
voluntatèm domini. (See BockLAxD, F —— Fe 

LAND, c.) Now, the inheritance, or & IS, Foxx. 

thoſe days, deſcend to the eldeſt ſon, but 5 = did n 

in Saxon was called laxdeſcyſtan, and in Ken 1 

whence came the cuſtom gavellind. And — 

was retained in Kent more than an other a 

* The people of Kent, upon the Noni | "CES, Was 
not be reduced to ſurrender to the — bu could 

conditions, that they ſhould retain their — * 

cuſtoms without any infringement or diminution "Oy 

1 *. = gavelkind.” on; aadeſpe- 
e lands held under this denominati 

** and are divided, ſhare and ſhare gh _ ually, 

children; and in defect of theſe, among thefem * 2 

adds, That they are of age, or qualified to he pr 

upon them, at fifteen ; and may then give, y © the lands 

* nate the ſame to any perſon, without the 2 1 

* lord: and children here inherit their father's 228 

convicted of felony, murder, c. The tenants in _ 
* kind are to do fealty ; and to be in the tuition . 
* a-kin, who is not next heir after them, till n ** 
* age; to pay acknowledgment to the lord for the lan we 5 

GAVELMAN *, a tenant, who is liable to tribute wh 

* 1 1 de Terring, qui vocantur Gavelmanui, Somner 
15d. 

GAUGE-Lize, a line on the common gauging- 
ſcription and uſe ſee under the article — TO 
8 of a ow —_— is the diameter of a circle, 
whole area is equal to the ſolid content of 
Sce MEASURE, and CONTENT. * — 
Thus the ſolidity of a wine gallon being 231 cubic inches: 
if you pg circle to * ſo many inches, the 4. 
meter of it wi 17. 15; and that wi <poi 
of wine meaſure. 1 e ns 
And an ale gallon containing 288 cubic inches; by the fame 
rule, = gange-point for ale-meaſure will be found to be 19. 
15: and after the ſame manner may the gaxge-poi 
ther meaſure be determined, d | hems bg 
Hence we deduce, that when the diameter of a cylinder in 
inches is equal to the gange: point in any meaſure, (given like- 
wile in inches) every inch in length thereof will contain an 
integer of the ſame meaſure, In a cylinder, whoſe diameter 
is 17. 15 inches, every inch in height contains one intite gal- 
lon in wine-meaſure; and in another, whoſe diameter is 19. 1, 
every inch in length contains one ale gallon. 

GAUGER, an officer, appointed by the king, to gauge, i. e. 
examine, or meaſure all casks, tuns, pipes, barrels, hogſheads of 
beer, wine, oil, Ic. and to giverhem amark ofallowance(which 
is a circle burnt with an iron) before they be ſold in any place 

within the extent of this office. See ExcisE, and GaucinG. 

GAUGING, the art, or act of meaſuring the capacities, or con- 
tents of all kinds of veſſels; and determining the quantity of 
_ or 5 matters, contained therein. See MEASURING, 

ONTENT, c. 
Ganging is the art of reducing the unknown capacity of vel- 
ſels of divers forms, cubical, parallelepipedal, cylindrical, ſphe- 
roidal, conical, &c. to ſome known cubic meaſure; and 
computing, for inſtance, how many gallons, quarts, pints, ot 
the like, of auy liquor, e. gr. ale, beer, wine, brandy, Oc. 
are contained therein. See Cunt, PARALLELEPIPED, Ce. 
Gamzging is a branch of ſtereometry. See STEREOMETRY, 
The principal veſſels that come under its operation, are pipes, 
N 8 and other casks; alſo backs, coolers, fats, 
c. See BARREL, c. a 

The ſolid content of cubical, parallelepipedal and priſmatical 
veſſels, we havealready obſerved, is eaſily found in cubic inches, 
or the like, by multiplying the area of the baſe by the perpet- 
dicular altitude. See SOLID, PRISM, &c. 3 
Aud for cylindrical veſſels, the ſame is found by multiplying 
the area of the circular baſe, by the perpendicular altiruce, a. 
before. See CYLINDER. k 

Casks of the uſual form of hogſheads, kilderkins, 80 — 
be conſidered as ſegments of a ſpheroid cut off by rwopun 
perpendicular to the axis; which brings them to Oug =o 
theorem, for meaſuring ale and wine casks; which wy 07 
Add twice the area of the circle at the bung, to A 3 
the circle of the head. Multiply the ſam by one ti by in 
length of the cask ; the product is the content of the 

cubic inches. . : 

But, for accuracy, Dr. Wallis, Mr. Caſwel, 2 5 * 

moſt of our casks had better be conſidered as fun of ſphe- 

rabolic ſpindles; which are leſs than the fruſtums — 
roids of the ſame baſe, and height; and give wah mo 
veſſels nearer the truth, than either ** whi 


, gavel. 
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ch ſuppoſes them ſpheroids ; or than that of multiplying 
— — the — * head, into half the length ot the 
cask, which ſuppoſes them parabolic conoids ; or than that of 
Clavius, c. who takes them tor tWo truncated cones; which 
is furtheſt off of all. | 
The common rule tor all wine or ale casks, is to take the 
diameters at the bung, and at the head; by which you may 
gd the areas of the circle there: then raking two thirds of 
the area of the circle at the bung, and one third of the area 
of the circle at the head: and adding them together into one 
ſum; this ſum multiplied by the internal length of the cask, 
gives the content in ſolid inches: which are converted into 
gallons, by dividing by 282 for ale, and by 231 for wine 


lons. 
2 7 now practiſed, is chiefly done by means of 


t gan ing, as . 
——— called gaugimg-rods, or rules, which do the buſi- 


nels at once, and anſwer t 


and dilpatch of the work. This inſtrumental way of gauging, 
therefore, we ſhall here chiefly inſiſt upon. 
Conſtruction of a GAUGING-r0d, — content of any cy- 
lindrical, or other common veſſel is eaſt Take the diameter 
AB of a cylindrical veſſel, AB DE, Tab. Szrveying, fig. 26. 
that holds one of the meaſures wherein the fluid is eſtimated, 
e. gr. gallons; and join it at right angles to the indefinite line 
A7. From Atto 1, ſet off a right line equal to AB; then 
will BI be the diameter of a veſſel, that holds two meaſures, 
or gallons, of the ſame height as the former. 
Again, let A2 = BI, then will B be the diameter of a veſſel 
that holds three meaſures, but of the ſame height as that which 
only holds one: And, after the ſame manner, find the dia- 
meters of other larger veſſels, B3, BA, By, B6, By; Oe. 
Laſtly, ſet off the ſeveral diviſions thus found, A, A 2, A 3, 
Sc. upon the (ide of a rod, or rule; and on the other the 
height, or depth of a cylinder, that holds one meaſure or gal- 
lon, repeated as oft as it will go. Thus is the gazgimg-rod 
compleat. 
For cylinders, that have the ſame altitude, are to each other 
as the ſquares of their diameters; conſequently the ſquare of 
the diameter that holds 2, 3, or 4 gallons, muſt be double, 
triple, or quadruple of that which only holds one. And ſince 
in the firſt, AB Af, the ſquare of BI is double, that of 
Bz triple, that of Bg quadruple, Ec. it is evident, that the 
right 2 Az, Az, A4, Sc. are the diameters of the veſſels 
required. 
Theſe diviſions, therefore, being applied to the ſide of a cylin- 
Hndrical veſſel, it will immediately appear how many meaſures, 
a gallons, a cylindrical veſſel of that baſe and of the height 
that which holds one gallon, will contain. 
Wherefore, finding by che diviſions on the other fide of the 
rod, how often the 4 of one gallon is contained in the 
height of the given veſſel; and multiplying the diameter be- 
tote, found by this number: the product will be the number of 
allons the veſſel contains. 
Thus, v. gr. if the diameter of the cylindrical veſſel be 8, and 
its height 12, its content will be 96 gallons. 
Note, 19, The leſs you take the height of the cylinder, con- 
taining one gallon, the greater will the diameter of the baſe 
be : whence both that, and the diameters of the cylinders, 
containing ſeveral gallons, will be the more caſily diviſible into 
leſſer parts. Bayer dirc&s ſuch height to be only one digit, 
or tenth of an inch, 
29. The diameters of veſſels holding one or more decimal 
parts of a gallon, will be had by dividing one or more deci- 
mal parts of the veſſel holding a whole gallon, by its height ; 
which gives us the area of the circular baſe; from whence the 
diameter is eaſily found by the rules delivered under DiAux- 
TER, CIRCLE, Sc. And after the ſame manner the diame- 
ters are found for the diviſions of veſſels that hold two or 
more gallons; | 
Uſe of the Gaucinc-Rod.--To find the content of a cask ; 
that is, to determine the number of meaſures, e. gr. gallons 
It will hold: apply the gazging-rod to the veſſel, as irefted 
in the preceding article; and find both the length of the cask 
AC, fig. 27. and both diameters GH, and AB. Now, as 
we find by experiment, how far ſoever it may be from geome- 
trical exactneſs, that a common cask of this form, may ſafely 
enough be reputed as a cylinder, whoſe baſe is a medium be- 
tween the head and the belly ; find ſuch medium, which call 
the equated diameter. 
Then multiplying the number thus found by the length of the 


cask AC; the product will be the number of mcaſures the 
veſſel contains. 


Suppoſe, e. gr. AB=8, and G H= 12, and AC = 15; the | 


equated diameter will be 10; which multiplied by 15, gives 
—5 capacity of the cask, 159 meaſures. wy 

«If it happen that the diameters of the two ends be not equal ; 
meaſure them both, and take half their ſum for the diameter 
to work by, | 


There is another method, whereby the content of a veſſel 


queſtion without ſo much calcu- 
lation; which is no inconſiderable addition, both to the eaſe | 


—— — 


is had without any calculation at all, which obtains in di- |. 


vers parts of Germany and the Low Countries: but as this 


9 veſlels to be ſimilar to cach other; añd their 
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Uſe of the GAvGt-line.---To find the content 
_ - drical veſſel in. ale gallons: ſeck the diameter of the veſſel in 


length double of the equated diameter, that is, of half the 
ſum of the diameters A B, and G ; it is not ſate to ule it in 
all places. Kepler, however, prefers it ſo much before all o- 
thers, as including all the precautions poſſible; that he re- 
commends it to the public, to enact it by law, that all casks 
be made in this proportion. g 

The methods of ganging, which chiefly obtain among us, are 
by the four foot ganging- rod, and Everard's ſliding-rale. 


Deſcription and aſe of the four foot GAUGING-ro04.--- Ihe four 


foot gauging-rod, repreſented in Tab. Surveying, fig. 18. n. 2. 
is uſually made of box, and conſiſts of four rules, each a foot 
long, and about three eighths of an inch ſquare, joined toge- 
ther by three braſs joints; by which means the rod is rendered 
four foot long, when the four rules are quite opened; and but 
one foot, when they are folded together. | 
On the firſt face of this rod, marked 4. are placed two diago- 
nal lines; one for beer, and the other for wine: by means of 
which the content of any common veſſel in beer or wine 

allons may be r-adily found, by putting the rod in at the bung- 

ole of the veſſel, till it meets the interſection of the head of 
the veſſel with the ſtaves oppoſite to the bung-hole. For di- 
ſtinction of this line, there is writ thereon; beer and wine 

allons. | | 

n the ſecond face, 5, are, a line of inches, and the gauge 

line; which is a line exprefling the areas of circles, whole 
diameters are the correſpondent inches in ale gallons. At the 
beginning is writ, ale area. 
On the third face, 6, are three ſcales of lines; the firſt, at the 
end of which is writ hog head, is for finding how many gal- 
lons there is in a hogſhead, when ir is not fall, lying with its 
axis parallel to the horizon. The ſecond line, at the end of 
which is writ B. L. ſignifying a butt lying, is for the ſame uſe 
as that for the hogſhead. The third line is to find how much 
liquor is wanting to fill up a butt when it is ſtanding : at the 
ends of it is wrote HB. S. ſignifying a batt ſtanding. Half way 
the fourth face of the ganging-rod, 7, are three ſcales of lines, 
to find the wants in a firkin, kilderkin, and barrel, lying with 
their areas parallel to the horizon, They are diſtinguiſhed by 
letters F. K. B. ſignifying a firiin, kilderktin, and barrel. 


Uſe of the diagonal lines on the GAUGING-rod. ----- To find the 


content of a veſſel in beer or wine gallons, put the braſs end 
of the gangrmg-rod into the bung-hole of the cask, with the 
diagonal lines upwards; and thruſt the braſs end to the meet- 
ing of the head and ſtaves : Then, with chalk, make a mark 
on the middle of the bung-hole of the veſſel: and alſo on the 
diagonal lines of the rod, right againſt, or over one another, 
when the braſed end is thruſt home to the head and ſtaves. 
Then turn the gazging-rod to the other end of the veſſel, 
and thruſt the braſed end home to the end as before. 

Laſtly, ſee if the mark made on the gazging-rod come even 
with the mark made on the bung-hole, when the rod was 
thruſt to the other end; which if it be, the mark made on the 
diagonal lines, will, on the ſame lines, ſhew the whole con- 
tent of the cask in beer or wine gallons. | 

If the mark made on the bung-hole, be not right againſt that 
made on the rod, when you put it the other way; then, right 
againſt the mark made on the bung-hole, make another on 
the diagonal lines: and the diviſion on the diagonal line, be- 
tween the two chalks, will ſhew the veſſel's whole content 
in beer or wine gallons. | 

Thus, e. gr. if the diagonal line of a veſſel be 28 inches four 
tenths, its content in brer gallons will be near gr, and in 
wine gallons 62. 

If a veſſel be open, as a half- barrel, tun, or copper, and the 


+ meaſure from the middle on one fide, to the head and ſtaves, 


be 38 inches; the diagonal line gives 122 beer gallons ; half 


of which, v/z. 61, is the content of the open half tub. 


If you have a large veſſel, as a tun, or copper, and the dia- 
gonal line taken by a long rule, prove 70 inches : the content 
of that veſſel may be found thus: | 

Every inch at the beginning-end of the diagonal line; call ten 
inches. Thus, ten inches become 100 inches ; and every 
tenth of a gallon call 100 gallons; and every whole gallon 
call 1000 gallons. ! a 
Exam. at 44.8 inches, on the diagonal beer-line, is 200 
gallons ; ſo that 4 inches 48 parts, now called 44 inches $ 
tenths, is juſt two tenths of a gallon, now called 200 gallous: 
ſo alſo, if the diagonal line be 76 inches and 57 tenths, acloſe 
cask, of ſuch diagonal, will hold 1000 beer gallons: bot an 
open cask, but half ſo much, 9:2. 500 beer gallons. 


of any cylin- 


inches, and juſt againſt it, on the gange- line, is the quantity 
of ale gallons contained in one inch deep : this multiplied 
oy ths length of the cylinder, will give its content in ale 
gallons. : 
For example: ſuppoſe the length of the veſſel 32.06, and the 
diameter of its bafe 25 inches; what is the content in ale 
allons? . | | 
ight againſt 25 inches, on the gazzc-lize, is one gallon, and 
45 of a gallon ; which multiplied by 32.26, the length, gives 

55-9447 gallons for the content of the veſſel. 
9 P The 
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The bung diameter of a hogſnead being 25 inches, the head di- 

ameter 22 inches, and the length 32.06 inches; to find the 
uantity of ale gallons contained in it ? 

Seek 25, the bung diameter, on the line of inches; and right 
agaiuſt it on the gauge-line, you will find 1. 745: take one 
third of it, which is. 80, and ſet it down twice: ſeek 22 inches 

the head diameter, and againſt it you will find on the gange- 

line, 1. 356; one third of which added to twice . 580, gives 

1.6096; which multiplied by the length 32.06, the product 

will be 51.603776, the content in ale gallons. 

Note, this operation ſuppoſes, that the aforeſaid hogſhead is in 

the figure of the middle fruſtrum of a ſpheroid. 

The uſe of the lines on the two other faces of the rod, is ve- 

ry eaſy; you need only put it down right into the bung-hole 

(if the veſſel you defire to know the quantity of ale gallons 

contained therein be lying) to the oppoſite ſtaves; and then, 

where the ſurface of the liquor cuts any one of the lines ap- 
propriated to that veſſel, will be the number of gallons con- 

tained in that veſlel. 5 

The deſcription and uſe of Everard's ſliding rule for gazging, 

ſee under the article Stibix d- rule. 

GAUGING- Rod. See the article GAUGING. 

GAULISH Language. See RoMAN, and FRENCH. 

GAUNT, an old word for lean, or lank.-----i'hus we ſay, a 
gaunt-bellied or Tight-bellicd horſe, when his belly ſhrinks up 
towards his flanks. 

GAUNTLET. See the article GANTLET. ; 

GAURES, or rather GAvREs, or GABRES. See the article 
GABRES. 

GAWZE, in commerce, a very thin, flight, tranſparent kind 
of ſtuff, wove ſometimes of ſilk, and ſometimes only of 
thread. See STUFF. ; 

To warp the ſilk for making of gawze, they uſe a kind of 
mill, upon which the ſilk is wound: this mill is a wooden ma- 
chine, about ſix foot high; having an axis perpendicularly pla- 
ced in the middle thereof, with fix large wings, on which the 
ſilk 5 wound from off the bobbins, by the axis turning 
round. 
When all the ſilk is on the mill, they uſe another inſtrument, 
to wind it off again on to two beams: this done, the filk 
is paſſed through as many little beads as there are threads of 
filk ; and thus rolled on another beam, to ſupply the loom. 
The gawze loom is much like that of the common weavers, 
2 it has ſeveral appendages peculiar thereto. See 
ou. | 
There are figured gawzes; ſome with flowers of gold and 
_ on a ſilk ground: theſe laſt are chiefly brought from 
ina. 

GAYAC. See the article Guiacum. 

GAZE-Hound. See the article HouND. 

GAZETTE *, a news paper, or printed account of the tranſ- 
actions of divers countries, in a looſe ſheet, or half-ſheer. See 
JouRNAL. 

The word is formed of Gazetta, a Kind of coin, formerly cur- 
rent at Venice; which was the ordinary price of the firſt 
news-papers printed there : though others deriveit, by cor- 
ruption, from the Hebrew izgad, which __=__ nuntius, a 
meſſenger ; but this etymology is too much forced. 

We ſay, the London Gazette, Paris Gazette, Gazette a la 
main, &Cc.---Gazettes, which moſt people look on as trifles, 
are by ſome held the moſt difficult kind of compoſitions that 
have appeared. They require a very extenſive acquaintance 
with the languages, and all the terms thereof; a great facility, 
and command of writing, and relating things cleanly, and 
in a few words. 
To write a Gazette, a man ſhould be able to ſpeak of war 
both by land, and ſea; be thoroughly acquainted with every 
thing relating to geography, the hiſtory of the time, and that 
of the noble families; with the ſeveral intereſts of princes, the 
ſecrets of courts, and the manners and cuſtoms of all nati- 
ons. | 
Vigneul de Marville recommends a ſet of Gazeztes well wrote, 
as the fitteſt books for the inſtruction of young perſons, com- 
ing into the world. | 
The firſt Gazette publiſhed in theſe parts, is ſaid to have been 
that of Paris, begun in the year 1631, by Theophraſt Renau- 
dot, a phyſician of Montpelier, in his office of iatelli- 
ence. 

GAZONS, in fortification, turfs, or pieces of freſh earth cove- 
red with graſs, cut in form of a wedge, about a foot long, 
and half a foot thick; to line or face the outſides of works 
made of earth, in order to keep up the ſame, and prevent 
their mouldering. 

GEERS, a general term for trappings, harneſs, and all other 
things, that belong todraught-horſes, or oxen. 

GEHENNA, rena, a ſcripture term, which has given ſome 
pain to the critics. It occurs in St. Matthew v. 22, 29, 30. 
NX. 28, xviü. 9. XXiii. 15, 33. Mark ix. 43, 45, 47. Luke 

xii. 5. James iii. 6. 

The authors of the Louvain, and Geneva verſions, retain the 
word gebenna, as it ſtands in the Greek; the like does M. 
Simon: the Engliſh trauſlators render it by Hel, and Hell- 
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fire; and the like do the tranſlators of | 
hours. 155 Mons, and father Boy. 
he word is formed from the Hebrew geb! f 
of Hinnom. In that valley, which — e. valley 
was a place named tophet, where ſome Jews ſacrifi ere 
children to Moloch, by making them paſ; through 22 
— Joſias, to — Sp place for ever abominable ls 
cloaca, or common-ſhore thereof, wher : 8 
Tie in the 0485 were caſt. x call the filth and ex. 
he Jews obſerve further, that there was a conti 
up, to burn and conſume thoſe carcaſſes; for — 
8 they ge 2 proper _ ro their language, to lignify 3e 
they made ute ot that Of gepenna, Or gebinnom ' 
fire unextinguiſhable. K .. 
GELALEAN Calendar. See the article Cat RNDAR 
GELATINOUS, among phyſicians, is applied to an 
approaching the glutinous confiſtence of a jelly. ) thing 
GEELD, or GiLD, in our ancient cuſtoms, a mul, or 
penſation for a crime, or delinquency. See GiLD, ang U 
GELD. , * 
Hence, wergild was anciently uſed for the value 


a man ſlain; orñgild, of a beaſt, *, c. Rae 
* Et fint quiet: de Geldis, & Danegeldis, Horngeldis, & | 
geldis, de Blodauita & Flitwita, & Leiravita ty H 1 
awita, & Fremineſeuda, & Werdpeni, & Averpeni 2 Bu. 
dredpeni, & Jolingpeni. Charta Ric. II. Priorat. de Hy. 
land in Devon; * 
Foot-GELD. Foort-Geld. 
Horn-GEFLD. e See the articles 4 Horn-Geld. 
Wood-GELD. Woop-Geld. 


GELDABLE. See the article GiLpazLE. R 
GELDING, the operation of caſtrating, and particularly horſe, 
See CASTRATION. 
The ſame term is alſo applied to a horſe thus caſtrated: 
whoſe teſticles are cut out, to diſable him from being a ſta 
on. See HoRSE. 
In gelding of horſes, regard is to be had to their age, the ſex- 
ſon of the year, and the (tate of the moon.------For the firlt, i 
it be a colt, the operation may be 1 at nine, or fiſten 
days old, if the teſticles be come down; in regard the ſooner 
he is gelt, the better it will be for his growth, ſhape, and cor- 
rage; though a horſe may be gelded at any age, if care be 
taken in the cure.---As for the ſecond, the beſt time i; about 
April, or May; or elſe about the latter end of September, 
For the third, the wane of the moon is preferred as the fine 
time. 
The manner of gelding is thus: the beaſt caſt on ſome ſoſt 
place, the operator takes the teſticles between his fore and 
great finger; ſlits the cod, and preſſes out the ſtones; then 
with a pair of nippers made very ſmooth, either of (teel, bot, 
or brazil, claps the ſtrings of the ſtones between them, 
near to whete the ſtones are ſet on; and preſſes them ſo bal 
that there may be no flux of the blood; then ſears away the 
ſtone with a thin drawing cauterizing iron, red hot. 
This done, he takes a hard plaſter, made of wax, reſin, ad 
waſhed turpentine melted together, and melts it on the hal 
of the ſtrings with the hot iron; and afterwards ſears the ſtrings, 
and melts more of the ſalve, till there is a good thickuels d 
the ſalve laid on the ſtrings. 
This being done to one ſtone, the nippers are looſened, and 
the like is done to the other; and the two flits of the cod file 
with white ſalt, and the outſide of the cod anointed with hog 
wen and thus they let him riſe, and keep him in a wam 
able, without tying him up. f 
If he ſwells much in his cod, or ſheath, they chafe bim d 
and down, and make him trot an hour in a day; and heſoon 
recovers. | ONE. 
GELOSCOPY, GEeLoscoria, a kind of divination, draw! 
from laughter: or, a knowledge of any perſon $ C 
and qualities, acquired from the conſideration of his laughter. 
See PHYSIOGNOMY. ; 
GEM, or GEM, GEMMA, a common name for all precio 
| ſtones, or jewels. See PRECIOUS ſtores. 
Among gems, the principal are the diamond, ruby, 2 
emerald, turcoiſe, opal, agat, cryſtal, c. See each | 
Diauonp, RuBy, SAPPHIRE, EMERALD, 
though not 


ö 


proper article, 
3 are alſo ranked among gems, 
EARL. 
Several authors, both ancient and modern, relate wooks © 
the virtues, and medicinal properties of 2 — — — 
tation, in this reſpect, is now not a little fallen; an x 10 
deny them any virtue at all. Vet are the gen tes 
ſtones ſtill preſerved by the 2 in ſome of t — — 
lebrated compoſitious; and there are ſeveral chymicalp 
tions made of them. 45 
In effect, as ſeveral perſons of the greateſt cancour 2 | 
perience, have related ſome conſiderable effects ot ©: 


! 1s 00 
gems, on their own particular obſervations ; and, o cot- 
ways improbable that 


ſome of the ſofter (tones may de imp 
ſiderable operations on the human body ; it might — 
dent indiſcriminately to exclude them from af 

virtue at all. Woch 
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When much the greateſt part of their traditionary qualities are 
ſet aſide as fabulous; there will ſtill remain ſome, on as real, 
and well warranted a 1 many of our other medicines. 
On ſach conſiderations, Mr. Boyle was induced to give us 
a creatiſe of the origin and virtues of gems ; the purport 
whereof is to make appear, that ſuch ſtones were originally 
in a fluid ſtate, or made up of ſuch ſubſtances as were for- 
merly fluid; and that many of their general virtues are pro- 
bably derived from the mixture of meralline, and other mine- 
ral ſubitances uſually incorporated with them; while the great 
variety, and the particular efficacy of their virtues ariſe from 
ſome happy concurrent circumſtances of that commixture ; 
e. gr. the peculiar nature of the impregnating liquor, the pro- 
portion wherein it is mixed with the petreſcent juice, and the 
like. 
To ſupport this hypotheſis of the virtues of gems, he ſhews 
that ſeveral of them are not ſimple concretions of any petreſ- 
cent liquors, but conſiſt alſo of other mineral adventitious 
parts; which he argues from the ſeparableneſs of ſuch ſub- 
{tances in ſome ſtones, the ſpecific gravity in others, and the 
different waters and tiuctures to be met with in gems of the 
ſame ſpecies, as rubies, ſapphires, granates, and even diamonds ; 
of which ſome are yellow, ſome of other colours, and ſome 
reen, almoſt like emeralds. 
F here may therefore be in ſome gems numberleſs adventitious 
corpuſcles : but there is great reaſon to think that ſome of 
thete corpuſcles may be endued with ſeveral properties and 
medicinal virtues : there is a' great difference among theſe 
impregnating particles, and probably a greater variety than 
known by us; and laſtly, many gems are very richly impreg- 
nated with theſe particles : why, then, may not they exert 
ſome power? this is the ſubſtance of what is directly alledg- 
ed, in behalf of gems. | 
The ſtreſs of what is objected againſt them, is, that the mine- 
ral ſubſtances they contain, are to cloſely locked up, that they 
can communicate nothing to the body, and ſo can have no 
medicinal operation, being unconquerable by ſo ſmall a heat, as 
that of the ſtomach, and other parts of the body, See Di- 
GESTION, . 
Which objection might be plauſible enough to prevent one's 
aſcribing any medicinal virtues to them a priori; but can con- 
clude nothing againſt what is warranted by ſo many facts, and 
obſervations ; eſpecially, when there are ſeveral particulars, 
that obviate this objection. | 
For, a vigorous loadſtone, though frequently harder than ma- 
ny gems, is known to emit copious effluvia: and there are 
many which haye been found to have a manifeſt and inconve- 
nient operation on the human body, by being wore in the 
pocket, or long held in the hand. Mr. Boyle has found divers 
tranſparent pebbles, which, when cut, would reſemble dia- 
monds, that might be immediately brought to emit copious, 
and ſtrong-ſcented ſteams. And if electrical attractions be 
owing to the effluvia of bodies excited by rubbing ; very flight 
alterations may ſuffice to procure expirations from tranſparent 
gems, many of which are electrical, and even the hardeſt of 
all, viz. diamonds; one of which Mr. Boyle kept by him, 
which upon a little friction would attract very vigorouſly. See 
MacxeT, EFFLuvia, ELECTRICITY, DIAMOND, c. 
To that part of the objection, which pretends gems not to be 
digeſtible by the heat of the ſtomach, it may be replied, that 
we do not know how far the digeſtion of things in the ſto- 
mach is owing to heat: nor is it proved, that ſuch materials 
can have no operation on the body, without being digeſted, 
i. e. in _ through it, without undergoing any ſenſible 
change of bulk, figure, c. as gems, when ſwallowed, are 
ſuppoſed to do. 
For ſome chemiſts make a kind of bullets of regulus of anti- 
mony, which they call pillalæ perpetue, becauſe when th 
have performed their operation in the body, and are caſt fort 
with the excrements, they may be applied again and again to 
the ſame purpoſe. Nor do we know, what analogy there 
may be between ſome juices in the body, and thoſe mineral 
parts which impregnate gems : for though oculus mundi be 
reckoned among the rare gems, yet if one of the beſt ſort be, 
for a while, kept in common water, it will undergo an alte- 
ration, obvious to the eye. | 
Add, that Mr. Boyle has, without heat, obtained a manifeſt 
tincture from ſeveral hard bodies, and even from a tranſparent 
ſort of gems, by means of a faint liquor, diſtilled from a ve- 
gerable ſubſtance, as harmleſs, and as plentifully eaten as bread, 


And whether ſome juices of the body, affiſted by the natural | 


heat thereof, may not ſerve for menſtrua to ſome gems, we 
will not ſay; but even the natural heat of a human ſtomach, 
nay perhaps of the external parts of, the body, may be able, 

ugh not to digeſt precious ſtones, yet to fetch out ſome of 

r virtues: for it is certain, it makes a ſenſible alteration in 
the hardeſt ſort of them : witnefs a diamond of Mr. Boyle's, 
whole electrical faculty might be excited without rubbing, on- 
ly by a languid degree of adventitious heat : and another, 
which, by means water, made a little more than luke- 
1 might be brought to ſhine in the dark. See Pnospllo- 


W 
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Laſtly, if it be yet objected, that it is not likely gems ſhould 
part with any effluvia, or portions of themſelves, inaſmuch as 
they loſe none of their weight: it may be anſwered, that the 
antimonial glaſs and cup imbue wine and other liquors, with 
a ſtrong emetic quality, without undergoing any ſenſible dimi- 
nution of weight. Add, that though common water be not 
allowed a menſtruum fit to draw any thing from mercury; 
yet; both Helmont, and others inform us, that a large quan- 
tity of it being kept a day or two upon a ſmall proportion of 
that drug, will acquire a virtue of killing worms, though the 
mercury retains its former weight. See MERCURY. 

GEM, GEMMA, in botany, an eye. See GEMMA. 

GEMARA *, or GyEMARA, the ſecond part of the Babylonic 
Talmud. See Taimup. 

The word m Gemare, is commonly ſuppoſed to denote a 
ſupplement ; but, in ſtrictneſs, it rather ſignifies complement, 
perfection; being formed of the Chaldee A Gemar; or G- 
mar, to finiſh, perfect, or compleat any thing. 

The Rabbins call the Pentateuch, fimply the Law. The firlt 
part of the T'almud, which is only an explication of that law, 
or an application thereof to particular caſes, with the deciſions 
of the ancient Rabbins thereon, they call the Miſchna, i. e. 
ſecond law]; and the ſecond part, which is a more extenſive 
and ample explication of the ſame law, and a collection of 
decifions of the Rabbins poſterior to the Miſchna, they call 
Gemara, g. d. perfection, completion, finiſhing; by reaſon 
they eſteem it the finiſhing of the law, or an explication, be- 
ond which there is nothing further to be deſired. See 
ISCHNA, 
The Gemara is uſually called ſimply Talmud, the common 
name of the whole work. In this ſenſe we ſay, there are 
two Gemara's, or Talmuds ; that of Jeruſalem, and that of 
Babylon: though in ſtrictueſs, the Gemara is only an expli- 
cation of the Miſchna, given by the Jewiſh doQors in their 
ſchools : much as the commentaries of our ſchool divines on 
St. Thomas, or the maſter of the ſentences, are an explica- 
tion of the writings of thoſe authors. INE 
A commentary, Monſ. Tillemont obſerves, was wrote on 
the Miſchna, by one Jochanan, whom the Jews place about 
the end of the ſecond century: but Fa. Morin proves from 
the work itſelf, wherein mention is made of the Turks, that 
it was not wrote till the time of Heraclius, about the year 
620 : and this is what is called the Gemara, or Talmud of Fe- 
raſalem, which the Jews do not uſe or eſteem much, by rea- 
ſon of its obſcurity. 
They ſet a much greater value on the Gemara, or Talmud of 
Babylon, begun by one Aſa ; diſcontinued for ſeventy-three 
years, on occaſion of the wars with the Saracens and Per- 
ſians; and finiſhed by one Joſa, about the cloſe of the ſeventh 
century. + W | 
Though the name Talmud, in its latitude, includes both the 
Miſchna, and the two Gemare's; yet is it properly that of 
Aſa and Joſa alone which is meant under that name: 
This the Jews prize above all their other writings; and even 
ſet it on a level with ſcripture itſelf : in effect, they conceive 
it as the word of God, derived by tradition from Moſes, and 
preſerved without interruption till their time.---Ra. Jehuda, and 
afterwards R. Jochanan, R. Aſa, and R. Joſa, fearing the tra- 
ditions ſhould be loſt in the diſperſion of the Jews, collected 
them into the Miſchna and Gemara. See TRADITION. 
GEMATRIA , or GAMETRI1A, the firſt kind of artificial 
cabbala, uſed by the Jews. See CABBALA. 

The word is formed from the Rabbinical Hebrew NW, 
formed by corruption of the Greek r,uerpe. 

Gematria is a geometrical, or arithmetical method of explain- 
ing words; whereof there are two kinds: the firſt bearing a 
more immediate relation to arithmetic } and the latter, to geo- 


metry. 
The fr/ft conſiſts, in taking the numerical value of each let- 
ter in a word, or phraſe; and giving it the fenſe of ſbme other 
word, whoſe numerical letters, taken after the ſame manner, 
make the ſame ſum.---For it is to be obſerved, that neither 
the Hebtews, nor Greeks, have any other numeral figures, 
beſide the letters of the alphabet. LETTER, and CHA- 
RACT ER. g , 
Thus, a cabbaliſt, taking the two firſt words in Geneſis 
Nu MUNMA. and by addition getting the ſum total of 
all the numbers, ſignified by thoſe letters ; finds that theſe 
two words ſignify the ſame as thoſe other three, WN 
: R712) MWN For, as to the firſt; 3, is 2; J, 200; N, 1; 
WU, 300; , 10; H, 400; A, 2; J, 200; and, 1: which, 
together make 1116. And as to the latter; 3, ſignifles 2; U, 
200; N, 1; W, 300; d, 5; Þ 50; w, 300; H, 1: 4, 50; 
2, 2; J, 200; and &, 1: which ſammed up, yield the ſame 
number 1116. ; | 
Whence the cabbaliſt concludes, RK) WW] N U, in the 

| beginning he created + ſignifies the ſame thing as W. 1 

| n MIUN, it was created at the beginning of the year ; 
and accordingly, the received opinion of the cabbaliſts, is, that 
the world was created at the beginning of the month Thiſti, 
which was anciently the firſt month in the year, and anſwers 
to our firſt month in autumn, viz, September. 
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So, again, in the prophecy of Jacob, Gen. xlix. 10. the words 
y RI are underitood of the Meſſiah; by reaſon they make 
the lune number with Nerd, which fignifies the Methah, 
The /ecord kind of gematria is much more obſcure, and dif- 
ficult; and accordingly leis uled : it is employed in ſeeking 
tor abſtruſe, and hidden interpretations in the dimenſions and 
parts ot the buildings mentioned in feriprure, by dividing, mul- 
tiplying, Sc. thoſe meaſures by each other.---Of this we ſhall 

ive an example from ſome chriſtian cabbalilts. 

he ſcripture ſays, that Noah's ark was 300 cubits long, 50 
wide, and 3o high: now, the cabbalilt takes the length for the 
baſis of his operations; 300, in the Hebrew, is expreſſed by 
the letter ); which length, divided by the height 30, gives the 
quotient 10: the Hebrew character whereof is 5, to be placed 
on the right ſide of H. He then divides the fame length by 
the width, 50; the quotient whereof, 6, is expreſſed by a); 
which being placed on the left fide of U, makes, together 
with the other two letters, the name JESUS, . —-Thus, by 
the rules of the Cabbala, it appears, that there is no ſalvation, 
but in Jeſus Chriſt; as, at the deluge, no perſon was faved 
but thoſe in the ark. 
After the like manner, is the ſame name tg? found in the 
dimeuſions of Solomon's temple.---Bat it is rather an injury, 
than an advantage to the chriſtian religion, to ſupport it by 
ſuch frivolous evidences. 

GEMELLES, in heraldry, a bearing of bars by pairs, or couples, 
in a coat of arins.---He beareth gules on a chevron argent, 
2 bars gemelles ſable, by the name of Throgmorton. See 

AR. 

GEMELLUS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the arm, called alſo 
biceps eæteruus, as having two heads.—-Sce Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 
fig. 1. n. 26. fig. 6. n. 14. fig. 7. n. 13. 13. 13. 13. See 
allo the article Bic ES. 

One of the heads of this muſcle riſes tenedinous from the up- 
r part of the inferior coſta of the ſcapula ; whence paſſing 
ween the muſcles to the back part ot the humerus, it joins 
the other head; and both run together to their inſertion at the 

. Ancon or tip of the elbow. 

The gemellus, is the firſt extenſor of the cubit; and is by many 
reckoned two diſtinct muſcles ; the firſt called /o»gas, the latter 
brevis. 

GEMINATED Colamn. See the article COLUMN. 

GEMINI, in aſtronomy, the twins; a conſtellation, or fign of 

the Zodiac; the third in order; repreſenting Caltor and Pollux. 
See SIGN, and CONSTELLATION. 

The ſtars in the ſign gemini, in Ptolemy's catalogue are 24 ; 
in Tycho's 29 ; in the Britannic catalogue 89. The order, 
names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, c. whereof, are 


as follow. 


NAMES and SITUATIONS of the £ Longitude Latitude, = 
STARS. — 3 
C : 
That preced. Caſtor's foot, a It 26 37 24] 0 12 19 A} 4 
27 13 20 9 50 BUS 
27 54 20 0 21 OF Al $ 
28 5 24 0 28 of A[ 7 
28 18 11] © 57 59 Bl 7 
| : 28 30 25 0 32 35 A| 7 
In preced. foot of Caſtor 29 6 43 0 5600 A[ 4 
29 23 5 0 32 20 B/ 8 
29 33 o 18 43 Bl 5 
00 © O II 25 Bl 8 
10 
S O 5 39 0 3 40 Bl 8 
o 63 O Sor Al8 
Subſeq. ia the ſame foot o 58 10 O Sr 22 Al 3 
I 38 300 1 42 18 Ap 8 
I 54 12] © 32 25 A| 7 
15 | 
2 9432 32 13 A7 
| | 2 13.3 2 50099 Al 7 
lu extrem. of Caſtor's hind foot 2 28 20 3 06 03 A[ 4 
3 1916, 7 22 33 Al 7 | 
1 3 23 n 
1 
338 19 5 28 26 307 
3 27 46 4 46 30 BI 6 
3 50 57 3 48 39 A4 
4 20 76 14 57 A7 
| 4 616| 5 47 og BI 6 
25 | 
Lucid foot of Pollux 4 46 18] 6 47 19 Als 3 
424 3 5 450B[6 
4 48 345 2 43 57 
5 48 O25 27 34 Al 5 
Ia Caſtor's upper knee 7 36 3712 1 30 B 3 
9 
5 30 22] 5 52 o BI 6 
135 28 1 $1 40 66 7 
| F 6 31 49] 9 50 24 Af 7 
In extrem. of Pollux's hind-foot 6 52 53Þ1G 07 57 Als 4 
G 7 2 57110 2013 A T4 


—ͤ—— — m — 


35 
In Caſtor's fore- arm 


That preced. Pollux's knee 


40 
In the heel of Pollux's hind - foot 4 8 19 
5 


In Caſtor's thigh 


In hind-knee of Pollux 


45 
In Caſtor's groin 


In fore-arm of Caſtor 


Loweſt in Caſtot's loins 


FU 


Upper in Caſtor's loins 
That againſt Pollux's leg 


57 
In Pollux's groin 
In Pollux's belly 


That againſt Pollux's fide 


60 


In hind-ſhoulder of Caſtor 
South againſt Pollux's fide 


Againſt Caſtor's ear 


North againſt Pollux's ſide 
Againſt Caſtor's hind-ſhoulder 


6 


5 
Contiguous thereto, but more S. 
In the head of the foremoſt twin, 


G E M 


NAMES aud SITUATIONS 


of the © Lonoitudel an . 
STARS 5 of the og Longitode] Laine 


9741 J6qws 
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6 47 Zqio 38 27 

8 5 4% 5 1 6 af 
37 3] in ig 
9 46 229% h 


3 1315 6B 
9 2133 uh 
2 5224150148; 


3 145 0 118 

" 14 54 0 
11 9 735% 
11 34 39 4217306 
12 91 1 4 o 36 


12 3 131758), 
13 13 39-7 13 25 A 


14 11 2 0130; 
14 49 3 I 40 53 AG 
14 32 © 2 5456 
14 49 3J 0 fo 5% 375 
14 23 2 7 
14 38 1 5 43 FB 

10 00 4% 1 41 6 % 
144 4 9 45 toÞ's 
16 oI1 29 0 29 28 46 
15 22 5 Ebb. 


15 305i] 5 eh 


Caftorty 55 2 
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to o 11 
18 13 5 602 1745} 
Preced. of 4 under Pollux's fide 18 15 24 5 50 1 A6 
Subſeq. in Caſtor's ſhoulder 17 01 34 510 
70 ] 
16 10 2813 18 13506 
Over Caſtor's head 16 23 2212 52 5 Bs 
17 35 36626 15Bg 
17 43 29 614 263) 
Second under Pollux's fide 19 20 32 3 47 10 46 
Ts 
Between the two heads 18 17 506 7 25 46Þi 
Over Pollux's hind ſhonlder 19 O01 1] 4 24 006 
In the hind-ſhoulder of Pollux 19 20 15] 3 02 23 65 
In the head of Pollux, and called 8 6 nt 
by his name * P 313} 
20 12 590 57 GA) 
$0 
Over Pollux's head 18 20 4712 01 41 7 
Third under Pollux's ſide 20 45 5 2 40 59 A 
20 29 59 1 57 1986 
| Preced, of thoſe that follow Pollux 20 55 12] 5 44 3 þ 
21 40 57 121338 
35 
Laſt of four under Pollux's fide 32 43 34 0 5441 7 
Middle of thoſe that follow Pollux 22 54 29] 7 11 2685 
24 07 46 7 08 o1Þ}[6 
North of thoſe that follow Pollux 2524 35 27] 9 27 2B 


GEMINI, in anatomy, two muſcles of the thigh, wich nie 


from the protuberance of the iſchium, and are inſerted withtit 
pyriformis into the dent at the root of the great trochat 


See QUADRIGEMINUS. 
 GEMMA. See the article Ge. 


mines. See SALT. 


The name gemma is applied hereto, on occaſion 
and brilliant; which is not unlike that of cryſtal. 
The principal mines of this ſalt are thoſe of Wiliſca, 


Sa GEMME, is peculiarly uſed for rock alt, or falt dug ou 


of its lull, 
in Poland, 


of Eperie, in Upper Hungary; and of Cardonna, in Catalon?, 
The chief uſe of this ſalt is for the powdering, or picks 
meats, in places deſtitute of ſalt-ſprings, Qc. 


| ot 
GEMMA, or GEM, among botaniſts, the turgid bud of 2 re 


or other tree, when it is beginning to bear; called alſo c 


eye. See Bur, Eye, &c. 

* Gemma eft a qua oriens ud /e oftendit. domi 
GEMONLE Scale, or gradus GEMON1I, among the Ne ge 
were much the ſame as gallows, or gibbets in EU 
GALLows, and GIBBET. 

Some lay, they were t 

raiſed them: others, from the firſt criminals tha ET 
them: others, from the verb gems, I ſigh, or glos gem 
The gradus gemonii, according to Publius Victor, ol * 
Rufus, was a place raiſed on ſeveral ſteps, from when 
precipitated their criminals *. Others repreſeut it 


hus denominated from the pe 


Cic. de Sened c. 15 
England. 
don ute 


ſofferel d 


N. 


as a0 
whe 


ed. and afterwards expoſed to | dimenſions of the equation that expreſſes the relation bet eefi 1 
. were in the tenth region of | their ordinates, and the abſciſſes. See GEOMETRICAL line. | | 
the city, near the temple of Juno. Camillus firſt appro- | GENDER, in botany, 3 See $ Gnvs. . 
priated the place to this uſe, in the year of Rome, 358. GENDER, in muſic, &'c. | | | 

GEMOTE, or GEMoT, cerventus, a Saxon word, denoting a | GENEALOGICA Arbor. See ARBOR. 
meeting, or aſſembly “. See Mork. GENEALOGY *, a ſeries, or ſucceſſion of 2 or pro- | 

* On hamo pacem habeat eundo ad Gemotum, is rediens de Ge- | genitors : or, a ſummary account of the relations, and kindred 


AYE * Ed. Conf. See W of a perſon, or family, both in the direct, and col lateral lines. I } 
. e 9 See Line, COLLATERAL, DiREcT; Dezcres, Sc. | | | 


| ' The word is Greek, qqwearoy:a, Which is formed of yves, Ce- 
GENE Quadratus. See the article QUADRATUS. by mus, proſapia, race, lineage ; and zee, ſermo, diſcourſe.” 
GENDARMES, or Gexs D'ARMES, 9. 4. men of arms; a In divers chapters; and military orders, th required that the 


term uſed among the French, for a ſele& body of horſe- candidates produce theit genealogy, to ſhew that they are noble 


guards; by reaſon they ſucceeded the ancient men of arms, | by ſo many deſents. See DESCENT: 1 

2 8 at all points, and thence called gendarmes. 175 bogs 5 ab es — e een e lcal-trawk, or | | 
4 p zor columns, &c. See ARBOR.--- The genealogical degrees are uſu- 

ET NI = MATT ally repreſented in circles, ranged over, under, and aſide of | | 

q , , each other. The ancients had the like; which they called ſtem- 


meric, See GENDARMERY. | _ 
The grand gendarmes, ſometimes _ ſimply 3 _ from a Greek word, ſignifying crows, garland, or the 
are a troop of gentlemen, to the number ot about 250, WHO - 1 2 
guard the king's perſon. The king himſelf is their * : 9 3 2 88 * » cat a 
. ; . „De. 

and one of eee r 7 We g, a general rule, g. d. an uuiverſal rule, a general loſs, 
=_ 3 1 evagho Soaring Panic bend BY © diſputed, whnker Noah's flood was general or no 
cloſe the march. Go D . 
Their device is, a thunderbolt, falling from heaven, with the All ELUGE. ang 1:0 fs ee 

| - | the ſciences have ſome general principles, or axioms, See 
motto, (zo Jaber irazms Fmpiter. There are allo gent jg A general court: gewersl councils are particularly 


armes ot the queen, the dauphin, &c. 9 
6 cumenical. See OECUMENICAL; 
GENDARMERY, or Gens D'ARMERIE, the French cavalry, GenznAL Arr. \ ſes 


, tht . S. 
and particularly that of the king's zouſhold, See GENDARME S | Avram: 


The gendarmery, at preſent, is a body of horſe, conſiſting ot Grun Ar comncil. Councir. 


fixteen companies, 22. the Scotch gendarmes; the Engliſh f 

endarmes; the Burgundy gendarmes; and the Flemiſh gen- 28 Let. 1 See * | 
armes: which four companies compole the king's gens d' * ſeectail. ot * 
armes, or life - guard. N geography, EOGRAPHY. 
The other companies take their names from the —.— whe — ers ee. | | —— ro 
command them, as captains, viz. the queen's gendarmes; the — .frobily — — 


queen's light horſę: the dauphin's gendarmes ; the dauphin's G , 1 
g a che duk ENERAL officers, in an army, are thoſe whodo not only com- 
light horſe: the duke of Burgundy's gendarmes; the duke of — — , 388 1 or regiment; -but whoſe office; 


Burgundy's light horſe: the duke of Orleans's gendarmes, . 
n 4 N and authority extends over a body of ſeyeral regiments of horſe 
c. each troop at a medium, conſiſts of twenty-fix gendar — — — egi e, 


or light horſe. i 
GENDER, Gzxvus, in metaphyſics. See GExus, and KIxD. Such are lieutenant-generals, major-generals, generals of the 


GENDER, in grammar, denotes a diviſion, or diſtinction of nouns _ of the foot; maſter- general, commiſſary-general, 
or names, according to the different ſexes of the things they de- irurgeon- general, muſter · maſter- general, c. See Cou- 
note. See Noum. MISSARY, MUSTER, c. See alſo GENERALISSIMO, ' 

It has been thought proper, in order to render diſcourſe more The term is alſo now uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe; and com- 
expreſs and diſtinct, as alſo to embelliſh it by a variety of ter- prehends ſuch as may command, by virtue of their rank, over 
minations; to contrive certain div erſities in adjectives, accom- ſeveral bodies of forces, though all of the ſame kind.---in 
modated to the ſubſtantives they are applied to: whence, from which ſenſe, brigadiers are general officers; notwithſtanding 
a regard to that notable difference there is between the two that they are attached to one kind of forces, either infantry, 
ſexes, all nouns ſubſtantives have been diſtinguiſhed into maſ- | O7 cavalry. See BRIGADIER. by 
culine, and feminine; and the nouns adjectives alſo varied to The pay of a lieutenant-geweral, when in ſervice, is 4 /. per 
correſpond therewith, See ADJECTIVE. day : of a major- general, 2. Of a brigadier- general, 11.105. 


But asthere was an infinity of words, which had no proper re- Of a captain- general, 101. See LiEUTENNANT-general, Ma- 
lation, either to the one ſex, or the other; they had genders aſ- OR-general, &c. , | , 

ſigned them, rather out of caprice, than reaſon : and henceit | We haue allo officers in the law, inthe revenues, Ec. diſtin- 
is that the gender of a noun is frequently dubious and fluctu- guiſhed, by the 1 of general: as, attorney- general, ſo- 
ating. See MASCULINE, and FEMININE. | licitor- general, &c. See ATTORNEY, and SOLICITOR.---re- 
It ſhould here however be obſerved, that this inſtitution of gen- ceiver general, controller-general, &c. See RECE1veR, and 
ders was not made with deſign and deliberation, by the ma- | _, ©2XTROLLER. | 

ſters of language ; but was introduced by cuſtom and u- GENERAL pauſe, 0 2 

See 


ſage. At firſt, there was only a difference between the | GENERAL qualities. QuaLiTY. 
names of animals, when ſpoke of males, and females; by Stares-GENERAL. STATES: 
degrees, the ſame regulation was extended to other things: the | GENERAL 24. TAL. OT <5 
2 have only noted and allowed, what uſage had e- — Avg Bo, 54 * or = expreſs, or denote ge- 
1 1 4 : .. -% 
The oriental languages frequently negle& the uſe of genders ; Ideas become general, by ſeparating from them, the circum- 
and the Pata Janguage Joe non Lf all, which is no diſad- . — Ln on may determine 
vantage; the diſtincti i - | Dee IDEA. 
Ws : . By this way of abſtraction they become capable of repreſenting 
The Latins, Greeks, & c. generally content themſelves to ex- More individuals than one, each of which having a conformity 
preſs he differen enderrhy different terminations, as bonne e- w_ * idea, is of that ſort. See ABSTRACTION, Ixpi- 
un, A orſe; 4 i A + | 
Eng im _ fr and Þ 70 f — * 2 — 8 d 7— e All things, Mr. Lock obſerves, that exiſt, being icul 
Fahne 4 ance | . - michebe expotted. ther wends want 
doe; bull, cow; cock, ben; aeg, Fick, Sv ti weg.] Seaton; but we fndit quite contrary; for molt of the W, 
» , 5 3 6. 5 
We have only about Were diſtinguiſhed from | that make all languages, are general terms. 1 
S ALY WOO TG 
eſs ; ich number are ; count - uld have a diſtinct, i - 
teſs ; ator, actreſs; heir, heireſs 5 ine. princeſs, &'. | becauſe it is. impoſſible to have diſtin& ideas of NE 
which is all that our language knows of any thing like gen- thing, to retain its name with its peculiar appropriation to that 
ders. - | idea. 20. It would be uſeleſs, unleſs all could be ſuppoſed to 
The eaſtern languages, as well as the vulgar languages of the | bare theſe ſame ideas jn their minds: for names, applied to parti- 
weſt, have only two gender; the maſculine and feminine. cular things, whereof one alone has the ideas in his mind could 
The Greek nd Latin have likewiſe the neuter, common, and. | not be ſignificant or intelligible to another, who is not acquain- 
the doubtful gender ; and beſides theſe, they have the epicene, ted with all thoſe particular things which had fallen under his 
2 r on wg 2 _ terminati- a> : ar gp uy = adore improvement of 
' a ULINE, FEMININE , ch, though founded in parti [ 
8 EUTER, EPICENE, 9c. , ; r . itſelt by general 5 N 
2 in geometry. —Geometrical lines are diſtinguiſhed in- | under general names, are properly ſubſervient. 
0 genders, Claſſes, or orders, according to the number of the | In things, where we have occaſion to conſider and diſcourſe of = 
Vor. I. | individuals, and particulars, we uſe proper names: as in per- 
h 8 92 ſons, 


ſons, countries, cities, rivers, mountains, c. Thus we ſee 
that jockies have particular names for their horſes, becauſe 
they have often occaſion to mention this, or that horſe parti- 
cularly, when he is out of ſight. 
The firſt ideas children get, are only particular; as of the 
nurſe, or mother; and the names they give them, are con- 
fined to theſe individuals: afterwards, obſerving that there are 
a great many other things in the world that reſemble them in 
ſhape, and other qualities, they frame an idea which they find 
thoſe many particulars do partake in : to that they give, with 
others, the name, man, for example. In this my make no- 
thing new, but only leave out of the complex idea they had 
of Peter, James, Mary, Ec. that which is peculiar to each; 
and retain only that which is common to all. And thus they 
come to have a general name, and a general idea, 
By the ſame method they advance to more general names and 
notions : for, obſerving ſeveral things that differ from their 
idea of man, and which cannot, therefore, be comprehended 
under that name, to agree with man in ſome certain qualities ; 
by retaining only theſe qualities, and uniting them into one 
1 they have another, more general idea; to which, giving a 
name, they make a term of a more comprehenſive extenſion. 
Thus, by leaving out the ſhape, and ſome other properties ſig- 
nified by the name, man; and retaining only body, with lite, 
ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion ; we form the idea ſignified by 
the name animal. After the ſame manner, the mind pro- 
ceeds to body, ſubſtance, and at laſt to being, thing, and ſuch 
univerſal terms, which ſtand for any ideas whatſoever. See 
Exs, Essk, &c. 
Hence we ſee the whole myſtery of genus and ſpecies, is no- 
thing but abſtract ideas, more or leſs comprehenſive, with 
names annexed to them: this ſhews us the reaſon, why in de- 
fining words, we make uſe of the genus; namely to ſavethe 
labour of enumerating the ſeveral ſimple ideas, which the next 
| term ſtands for. See DEFINITION. 

rom what has been ſaid, it is plain, that general and univer- 
ſal belong not to the real exiſtence of things: but are the in- 
ventions of the underſtanding, made by it for its own uſe, 
and concern only ſigns, either words, or ideas. See UNIVER- 
SAL. 
General words do not barely ſignify one particular thing; for 
then they would not be general terms, but proper names: 
neither do they ſignify a plurality; for then man and men 
would ſignify the ſame thing : but what they ſignify, is a ſort 
of things: and this they do, by being made ſigns of abſtract 
ideas in the mind; to which ideas, as things exiſting are found 
E agree, ſo they come to be ranked under that name, or to 

of that ſort. 

The eſſences then of the ſorts, or ſpecies of things, are no- 
thing but theſe abſtract ideas. See ABSTRACT. 
It is not denied here, that nature makes things alike; and ſo 
lays the foundation of this ſorting and claſſing: but the ſorts 
or ſpecies themſelves are the workmanſhip of human under- 
ſtanding ; ſo that every diſtin& abſtract idea, is a diſtin eſ- 
ſence; and the names that ſtand for ſuch diſtin& ideas, are 
the names of things eſſentially different. Thus oval, circle, 
rain, and ſnow are eſſentially different. See this further il- 
luſtrated under ESSENCE, SUBSTANCE, (Fc. 


GENERAL verdid, VERDICT. 
Vicar-GENERAL, See 4 VICAR. 
GENERAL wind, | WinD. 


GENERAL is alſo uſed in a monaſtic ſenſe, for the chief of an | 


order; or of all the houſes, or congregations eſtabliſhed under 
the ſame rule. See ORDER, | 


Thus we ſay, the general of the Ciſtercians, the Franciſcans, | 


c. See FRANCISCAN, c. 
Fa. Thomaſſin derives the origin of generals of orders, from 
the privileges granted by the ancient patriarchs to the mona- 
ſteries ſituate in their capital cities. By ſuch means they were 
exempted from the juriſdiction of the biſhop, and immediately 
ſubjected to that of the patriarch alone. See ExeMeTIoON. 
GENERAL is alſo uſed in the military art for a particular march, 
or beat of drum; being the firſt which gives notice, common- 
ly in the morning early, for the infantry to be in a readineſs 
to march. See DRux. l 
GENERALISSIMO, called alſo Captain- GENERAL, and ſim- 
ply the GENERAL ; is an officer, who commands all the mi- 
litary powers of a nation; who gives orders to all the other 
general officers; and receives no orders himſelf but from the 
king. See CAPTAIN. 
Monſ. Balzac obſerves, that the cardinal de Richelieu firſt 
coined this word, of his own abſolute authority, upon his 
oing to command the French army in Italy. | 
GENERATED, or GEXITED, is uſed by ſome mathematical 
writers for whatever is produced, either in arithmetic, by the 
multiplication, diviſion, or extraction of roots: or in geome- 
try, by the invention of the contents, areas, and ſides; or of 
extreme and mean proportionals, without arithmetical addi- 
tion, and ſubtraction. Harris. | 
GENERATING line, or figure, in geometry, is that which 
by its motion or revolution produces any other figure, plane, 
or ſolid. See GENESIS. | 


GENERATION, in phyſics, the act of procrear 
ducing a thing which before was not : 
or converſion of a body, into a new one, which 
ſenſible part, or mark of its former ſtate. 
GENERATION, REGENERATION, (Fc, 
Thus, fire is ſaid to be generated, when we 
where before was only wood, or other fuel: 
wood is ſo changed, as to retain no ſenſible chara 
thus alſo, a chick is ſaid to be generated, when we 


Nov, in all this ſeries of generations, the only thing ef 


. * i | 1 
GENERATION of animals, or animal GENERATION, uw 
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eve it to be 
» When the 
er of Wood: 
the chick, where before was only an egg: or Perceire 
8 into the form of a chick. "20 whe the exp 
n generation, there is not properly an : 
parts, * N wy modificaion or manner of ay 
the old ones; by which generation is diſtingui 
_ Y 4 nguiſhed from "gs 
It is diſtinguiſhed from alteration, in that the ſubje&, in 
latter, remains apparently the ſame; and only the acci 
affections are changed: as when the ſame body is to da 7 
and ro morrow fick ; or braſs, which before was al 
now ſquare, See ALTERATION. þ toad, is 
Laſtly, generation ſtands oppoſed to corruption, which ; 
utter extinction of a former thing: as, when that which 
fore was wood, or an egg, is no longer the one or the other 
whence it appears, that the generation of one thing is the f 
ruption of another. See CORRUPTION, 925 
The Peripatetics explain generation by a change, or 
from a privation, or want of a ſubſtantial form, to hep 
of ſuch a form. See Subſtantial Form. 15 
The moderns allow of no other change in generatiun is; 
what is local: according to them, it is only a tranſpofi 
new arrangement of parts; and thus, the ſame mater Ge 
ſucceſſively undergo an infinity of generation. 
A grain of wheat, e. gr. is committed to the ground; thisin. 
bibing the humidity of the ſoil, becomes turgid, and Cates to 
ſuch degree, that it becomes a plant, and, by a continu 1. 
ceſſion of matter, ripens by degrees into an ear; and x lenzt 
into new ſeed. This ſeed, ground in the mill, appears inform 
of flower ; which, mix'd up with water, makes a palte; where 
of, with the addition of yeſt, fire, &5'c. bread is geyeray; 
and this bread, broke with the teeth, digeſted in the ſtomach 
and convey'd through the canals of the body, becomes feh, 


is a local motion of the parts of the matter, and their ſettling 
again in a different order; ſo that, in reality, wherever there 
a new arrangement, or compoſition of elements, there is 4 
new generation; and therefore generation is reducible to mo- 
tion. See ELEMENT, and Morrow. 


GENERATION is more immediately underſtood of the product 


on of animal and vegetable bodies, from ſeed, or the coition 
of others of different ſexes, but the ſame genus, or kind. See 


' ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, PLANT, c. 


Some modern naturaliſts maintain, after Monſ. Perrault, tht 
there is not properly any new generation: that God createl 
all things at firſt; and that what we call generations, are al- 
ly angmentations and expanſions of the miuute parts of the 
bodies of ſeeds; ſo that the whole ſpecies to be afterwas 
produced, were really all formed in the firſt, and incloſd 
therein; to be brought forth and diſcloſed to view in a cen 
_ and according to a certain order and oeconomy. & 
EED. 
Thus, Dr. Garden: © It is moſt probable, that the ſtamind 
« all the plants and animals that have been, or ever ſhall l 
in the world, have been formed ab origine mundi, by ti 
4 Almighty Creator, within the firſt of each reſpectite dil 
And he who conſiders the nature of viſion, that it does da 
« oive us the true magnitude, but only the proportion d 
things; and that what ſeems to our naked eye but a poll 
may truly be made up of as many parts as appear to e 
the whole univerſe, will not think this an abſurd or 
e ſible thing.” Mod. Theor. of Generat. : 
The manner, wherein the ſeed of the male animal ads 00 
that of the female, to impregnate, and render it prolif 
long been inquired after, and yet remains (till 4 wo 
Some, with Ariſtotle, hold the male ſemen to do the - 
of a coagulum; and the female that of milk : which _ 
ter authors have improved on, by ſuppoſing the male ſee 
acid ; and the female an alcali.---Others, conlider the 7 
ſeed of the male, as the flower; and the thinner ſeed 8 
female, as water, out of which two an animal _ 
wrought, and baked by the heat of the womb,--but i 
derns are generally agreed, that what effect ſoever Uh © 
ſeed produces on the female, it is by motiou 
that it produces it. 


ceſs in the oeconomy of nature, very difficult to be. 
The parts concurring hereto, are numerous; and | 
tions moſtly diſcharged in the dark. — 
The ancients diſtinguiſhed two kinds of generates 3 
called uni vocal; and anomaloxs, called alſo ef 
Faneoaws. 5 of the (ut 
The firſt is that effected by parent-animals fecond 
kind; as that of men, birds, beaſts, c. The ſug 
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ſed effected by corruption, the ſun; c. as that of in- 

leb frogs, Sc. BY this latter kind is now generally exploded. 
See EquivocaL, UnivocaL, Sc. ; 
There are two principal theories, or methods of accounting 
for the generation of animals : the one ſuppoſes the embryo, 
or fœtus to be originally — — ſeed of the male; the other, in 
he ovum, or of the female. | 
The firſt ſup os animalcules in the male ſeed, to be the firſt 
rudiments of the foetus ; and that the female only furniſhes a 

per nidus, and nutriment to bring them forwards. See 

Dp, and ANIMALCULE. | : 
85 The ſecond ſuppoſes the firſt rudiments of the animal to be in 
7 the ova; and that the male ſeed only ſerves ro warm, cheriſh 
3 and ripen the ova, till they fall off out of the ovary into the 
womb. See ECG, Ovary, Nc. 
The firſt ſyſtem is well illuſtrated by Dr. Geo. Garden.---- 
That avthor, upon comparing the obſervations, and diſcove- 


rics of Harvey, Malpighi, De Graaf, and Leewenhoeck to- 


ether, concludes it moſt probable, * That all animals are ex 
f animalculo : that theſe animalcules are originally in ſemine 
« marjum, and not in that of the female; but that they can 
« never come forward, nor be formed into animals, without 
the ova in the female.“ 
The 1/# of theſe points he argues from the three following 
obſervations.---- mA 
19. That ſomething has often been obſerved by Malpighi, in 
the cicatricula of an egg before incubation, like the rudiments 
of an animal, in form of a tadpole. See CiCATRICULA, 


parts, after incubation, it ſeems FETs, that they are not 
then actually formed out of a fluid; but that the ſtamina of 
them have been formerly there exiſtent, and are now ex- 
panded. The firſt part of the chick, which is diſcovered 
with the naked eye, is the punctum ſaliens, and that not till 
three days and nights of incubation are paſt ; on the fifth day 
the rudiments of the head and body appear. This made Dr. 
Harvey conclude, that the blood had a. being before any other 
part of the body, and that from it all the organs of the foetus 
were both formed and nouriſhed ; but by Malpighi's obſer- 
vations it appears that the parts are then only ſo far extended, 
as to be made viſible to the naked av; and that they were 
actually exiſtent before, and diſcernable by glaſſes. Aſter a 
further incubation of thirty hours, we ſee the head, the eyes, 
and the carina, with the vertebre, diſtin, and the heart. After 
forty hours, its pulſe is viſible, and all the other parts more 
diſtinct, which cannot be diſcerned by the naked eye, before 
the beginning of the fifth day: from whence it ſeems very 
probable, that even the ſo early diſcovery of thoſe parts of the 
fœtus by the microſcope, is not the diſcerning of parts newly 
formed ; but only parts more dilated and extended by re- 
ceiving of nutriment from the colliquamentum ; ſo that they 
ſeem all to have been actually exiſtent before the incubation 
of the hen. And. what Swammerdam has diſcovered in the 
tranſmutation of inſects, gives no ſmall light to this; ſince 
he makes appear, that in thoſe large eruca's which feed upon 
cabbage, it they be taken about the time they retire to be 
transformed into aurelias, and plunged often in warm water 
to make a rupture of the outer skin; you will diſcern, through 
the tranſparency of their ſecond membrane, all the parts of 
the butterfly, the trunk, wing, feelers, c. folded up: but, 
that after the eruca is changed into an aurelia, none of theſe 
parts can be diſcerned; being ſo much drench'd with moiſture ; 
Hough they be there actually formed, See INSECT, AURELIA, 
c 


3*. From the analogy between plants and animals : all vege- 
tables, we ſee, do proceed ex plantula; the ſeeds of vegetables 
being no other but little plants of the ſame kind, folded up in 
coats and membranes ; whence we may infer, that ſo curiouſ] 
an organized creature, as an animal, is not the ſudden produ 
of a fluid, or colliquamentum, but does much rather proceed 
from an animalcule of the ſame kind, and has all its little 
members folded up according to their ſeveral joints and pli- 
catures, which are afterwards enlarged and diſtended, as we 
ſee in plants. See SEED, | 
The 24 point, which our late diſcoveries have made probable, 
is, that theſe animalcules are originally in the ſeed of the male, 
not in the female.---For 19. There are obſerved innume- 
rable auimalcula in ſemine maſculino, of all animals. Leewen- 
hoeck has made this ſo evident, that there ſeems little room to 
doubt thereof. 
25. We obſerve the rudiments of a fœtus in eggs which have 
been fœcundated by the male; though no ſuch thing is viſible, 
in thoſe not feecundated, Malpighi, in his obſervations, makes 
n very probable, that theſe rudiments proceed originally from 
| the male, and not from the female, 
3. The reſemblance between the rudiments of the feetus in 
| OVO both before and after incubation, with the animalcule, 
makes it very probable that they are one and the ſame. The 
| fame ſhape and figure, which M. Leewenhoeck gives us. of 
the animalcule, Malpighi gives of the rudiments of the fœ- 
tus, both before and after incubation; yea, and even the fœ- 
ws's of viviparous animals appear ſo at firſt to the naked 


29. From the ſudden appearance and diſplaying of all the 


eye; whence Dr. Harvey acknowledges, that all animals; 
even the molt perfect, are begotten of a worm. 

4®. This gives a rational account of many fœtus's at one 
birth, eſpecially that of the counteſs of Holland: and how, 
at leaſt, a whole cluſter of pgs in a hen are fœcundated by 
one coition of the male. See FOETUS. 

. This gives a new light, as it were, to the firſt prophecy 
concerning the Meſſiah, that, the ſeed of the woman ſhall 
© bruiſe the head of the ſerpent,” all the reſt of mankind be. 
ing thus moſt properly and truly the ſeed of the man. 

6®. The analogy already mentioned, which we may rationally 
ſuppoſe between the manner of the propagation of plants and 
animals, does likewiſe make this probable. Every herb and 
tree bears its ſeed after its kind ; which ſeed is nothing elſe but 
a little plant of that kind; which being thrown into the earth, 
as into its uterus, ſpreads forth its roots, and receives thence 
its nouriſhment ; but has its form within itſelf: and we may 
rationally conjeQure ſome ſuch analogy in the propagation of 
animals. See VEGETATION. | 

The 3d thing, which our diſcoveries make probable, is, that 
animals cannot be formed of theſe animalcula without the ova 
in feminis, which are neceſſary for ſupplying them with proper 
nutriment ; and this is evinced from the following conſiderations. 
19, It appears, that an animalcule cannot come forward, if 
it do not fall into a proper nidus : this we ſee in the cicatricu- 
le in eggs; and though a million of them ſhould fall into one 
egg, none of them would come forward, but what were in the 
center of the cicatricula ; and perhaps thenidus, neceſſary for 
their formation, is ſo proportioned to their bulk, that it can 
hardly contain more than one animalcule; which may be the 
reaſon why there are ſo few monſters. This, we ſee, is ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary in the oviparous kinds; and the only diffe- 


rence which lies between them and the viviparous, ſeems to 
be this, that in the latter the ova are properly nothing but the 
cicatricula, with its colliquamentum, ſo that the foetus muſt 
ſpread forth its roots into the uterus, to receive its nouriſh- 
ment, but the egg in oviparous animals may be properly ter- 
med an uterus, in relation to the foetus ; as it contains not on- 
ly the cicatricula, with its amnion and colliquamentum, 
which is the immediate nouriſhment of the fœtus, but alſo 
the materials which are to be converted into that colliquamen- 
tum; ſo that the foetus ſpreads forth its roots no farther than 
into the white and yolk of the egg, from whenceit derives all 


its nouriſhment. ow, that an animalcule cannot come for- 


ward without ſome ſuch proper nidus, will not be denied ; for 
if there were nothing needful but their being thrown into the 
uterus, we do not ſee why many hundreds of them ſhould 
— _—_ forward at once, at leaſt while ſcattered in ſo large 
a field. 


29. That this cicatricula is not originally in utero, ſeems evi- 


dent from the frequent conceptions which have been found e- 


tra uterum: ſuch as the child which continued twenty fix 
years in the woman of Tholouſe's belly: and the little fœ · 
tus found in the abdomen of Mad. de St. Mere, together 
with the teſticle torn, and full of clotted blood: ſuch-alſo 
ſeem to be the foetus in the abdomen of the woman of Copen- 
hagen, mentioned in the Nowv. de la Rep. des Lett. for 6 


1685. all the members of which were eaſlly to be felt through 


the skin of the belly, and which ſhe had carried in her belly 
for four years: and the ſeven years gravidation related b 
Dr. Cole. Now granting once the neceſſity of a proper ni- 
dus for the formation of an animacule into an animal, theſe 
obſervations make it probable, that the teſtes are the ovaria ap- 
propriated for this uſe: for though the animalcule's coming 
thither in ſuch caſes, may ſeem to be extraordinary, and that 
uſually the impregnation js in utero ; yet it may be collected 
from hence, that the cicatriculæ or ova to be impregnated, 
are in teſtibus femineis ; for if they were not ſo, the acciden- 
tal coming of animalcules thither, could not make them come 
forward more than in any other part of the body; fince they 
cannot be formed and nouriſhed without a proper nidus. 
d. It is acknowledged, that the fœtus in utero, for ſome con- 
erable time after conception, has no connexion with the 
womb; that it firs wholly looſe to it, and is no other than a 
little round egg, with the foetus in the midſt ; which ſends 
forth its umbilical veſſels by degrees, and at laſt lays hold of 
the uterus. Now, from hence it ſeems evident, that the cica- 
tricula, which is the fountain of the animalcule's nouriſh- 
ment, does not ſprout from the uterus, but has its origin 
elſewhere; and falls in thither as into a fit ſoil, from whence 
it may draw nutriment for the owe of the foetus: elſe it 
cannot be eaſily imagined how it ſhould not have an imme- 
diate connexion with the uterus, from the time of concepti · 


on. 
It is indeed difficult to conceive, how theſe eggs ſhould be 


impregnated per ſemen maris, both becauſe there is no con- 


nexion between the fallopian tubes, and the ovary, for its 
tranſmiſſion; and for that Dr. Harvey could never diſcover 
any thing of it in utero: but as to the laſt, M. Leewenhoeck 
has cleared that difficulty by the diſcovery of innumerable 
animalcula in the tube, or cornua uteri, and thoſe living a 
conſiderable time after coirion. And as to the former, we 


may 


' 
3 
* 
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may either ſoppoſe that there is ſuch an inflation of the tube, 
at the time ot coition, as make them embrace the ovaries ; 


and ſuch an approach of the uterus and its cornua, as that 


it may eaſily tranſmit the ſeed into the ovary; or elſe, that 
the ova are impregnated by the animalcules after they deſcend 


into the uterus, and not in the ovary. The former ſeems | 


probable for this reaſon, that at leaſt a whole cluſter of eggs 
in a hen will be foxcundated by one tread of the cock: now 
this fœcundation ſeems to be in the vitellary, and not in the 
uterus, as the eggs pals along from day to day : for it can 
hardly be ſuppoſed, that the animalcules ſhould ſubſiſt ſo long, 
being ſcatteted looſely in the uterus, as to wait there, for 
many days, for the fœcundation of the eggs as they pals along. 
The latter conjecture has this to ſtrengthen it: that the ani- 


malcules are found to live a conſiderable time in the uterus, 
and that if they ſhould impregnate the ova in the ovary itſelf, | 
the fœtus would increaſe ſo faſt, that the ova could not paſs | 
through the tubæ uteri ; but would either burſt the oyary, or | 


fall down into the abdomen from the orifices of the tube: and 
from hence probably proceed thoſe extraordinary conceptions 
in the abdomen, out of the uterus. See FALLOPIAN Tube. 
— Thus much is urged for the ſyſtem ab animalcnto. 

The retainers to the ſyſtem of generation ab ovo, contend 
that the rudiments of the fetus are laid in the ovary, and 
that the female furniſhes the whole matter of the body ; 
which they chiefly ſapport from the conformation in rabbits, 


' ſheep, cows, c. where the vagina of the womb is ſo long, 


and ſinuous, that it is ſcarce poſſible the male ſeed ſhould ever 
arrive within the body of the uterus ; eſpecially in cows, 
whoſe vagina is filled with a thick, viſcid ichor, and the inner 
orifice of the womb exactly cloſed : beſide, that the thick- 
neſs of the membranes of the ova ſhould ſeem impenetrable 
to ſo craſs a matter as the male ſeed. Add, that if animal- 
cula be found in the male ſeed, which, however, will admit 
of ſome diſpute (that inteſtine motion and agitation of the 
groſler particles thereof, which gave riſe to the opinion, being 
accountable for from the common laws of warm fluids) yet 
are the ſame obſerved in vinegar, pepper, water, c. Add, 
that it is highly improbable, thoſe animalcules ſhould contain 
the rudiments of a future body ; ſince their large numbers 
would produce too plentiful an offspring; inſomuch that it 
would be neceſlary tor 9999 parts of them to be in vain, and 
periſh: which is contrary to the œconomy of nature in other 
things. | 
Analogy is likewiſe urged in favour of this ſyſtem : thus, all 
plants are maintained to ariſe from eggs ; ſeeds being no other 
than eggs under another denomination. All oviparous ani- 


mals do unexceptionably ariſe from eggs, which the female | 


caſts forth; and it is highly probable, that the viviparous 
only differ from oviparous, in that the females lay and hatch 
their eggs within themſelves. See ViviPAROUS, and Ovi- 
PAROUS. | 

Againſt this hypotheſis it is urged, that —_ are uſually call- 
ed ova, or eggs, in women, are no other than little cells, or 
bladders, full of a certain liquor: and how can a drop of 
liquor paſs for an egg? Add, that theſe imaginary eggs have 
no proper membrane belonging to them, nor any covering 
but that of the cell; which ſeems ſo inſeparable therefrom, 
that when they are diſcharged, it is hard to conceive how they 
ſhould take it with them. And beſides, how ſhould they make 
themſelves a paſſage through the common membrane where- 


with the ovary is inveſted, which is of ſo cloſe a texture, that | 


it muſt ſeem abſolutely impenetrable by a round body of ſo 
ſoft a conſiſtence, as one of theſe veſicles. Laſtly, veſiculæ, 
in all reſpects perfectly like ova, have been found in other 
parts of the body, where it is apparent they could not ſervefor 
any purpoſes of generation. Mem. de Þ Acad. Royal des Scien. 
an. 1708, 1709. 

To this it is anſwered, that ova or veſiculz have beenaQually 
found in diſſections, detached and ſeparated from the ovary, 
and the ruptures in the membrane of the ovary, through which 
they had paſſed, (till viſible. . M. Littre even obſerved ſome 
of theſe ſeparated ova ſpread with blood veſſels, like thoſe in 
the yolks of birds eggs. Nay more, the ſame author is poſi- 
tive, that he ſaw an embryo in one of the ova not yet ſepa- 
rated; could diſcern its head, mouth, noſe, trunk, and funi- 


culus umbilicalis, whereby it adhered to the membranes of the | 


ovary. See EMBRyo. But this will come to be further con- 
ſidered under GENERATION of man. — 

Hir John Floyer ſtarts a difficulty, which ſeems to preſs equal- 
Iy againſt each ſyſtem, taken ſingly: It is fetched from mon- 
ſters: in a mule, for inſtance, Which is the production of a 
venereal copula between an aſs, and a mare, the bulk of the 
body partakes of the form of the dam; and the feet, tail, and 
ears of that of the fire: Hence it is argued, that the rudiments 
of the greater part of the foetus are laid in the ovum; and that 
the impregnation either conveys, or changes the extremities. 
If the male ſupplied the animalcula, the foetus ſhould always 
be of the ſame ſpecies as the male: if the female ſupply it, 
it ſhould be of her kind; whereas monſters are of both. See 
MoNsSTER. 


thus: the clitoris being erected, after the like mam 
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GENERATION of 9an.--—As it is in human fb; 


gradual proceſs of generation has been princi 
to, and the ſtructure and office of the organ 
—— _ —_— #2 what the lateſt — 
natomiſts have ſettled wi ; ) 
head. 93 82 thexeto, is relerved for the 
The parts of generation, then, are different; 
ſexes.---I hoſe, proper to the male, are the penis 2 diff 
the veſiculæ ſeminales; the vaſa deferentia; the x etelticles, 
vaſa præparantia; which ſee d#ſcribed each 4 ©, and 
article, PENIS, T ESTICLE, &c. ts Proper 
The parts of generation proper to the female, are 
dum, the clicoris, nymphæ, hymen, uterus fall ie puden. 
and ovaries or teſtes, See GENITAI, CLitozis N tudes, 
HyYMEN, MATRIX, FALLOPIAN Tubes, and Ova nurn, 
The proceſs of generation, ſo far as the male — 
it, is as follows. The penis being erected by an nem w 
blood; as ſhewn under ErECT1oN ; the glans « _ 
time tumified; and the nervous papille in the glans t the fame 
bed, and highly excited in coitu ; an ejaculatoty 
* Dy ww _ 1 is preſſed out of the ſeminal —— 
and expelled with ſome force. 

pe SCCPAPILLE, Ejaculation 


The proceſs of generation on the part of 


PAlly inquired 


the female, is 


nis in man ; and the neighbouring parts all . 


lood, they more adequately embrace the penis in cn 
by their intumeſcence ol HUN a liquor from the ah * 
bout the neck of the womb, to facilitate the pallige of h 
penis. 8 
At the ſame time, the fibres of the womb contract 
its mouth (which at other times is extremely cloſe) for the 
ception of the finer part of the ſeed, 25 
Thus, the ſeed, pregnant with animalcules, is conveyed, with 
ſome impetus into the uterus ; where being retained by the 
convulſive conſtriction of the inner membrane thereof” and 
further heated and agitated therein, it is prepared to impregnzte 
3 ovum. 2 

uring the act of coition, the fallopian tubes growing fi 
embrace the ovaries with their from — edge — 
— and compreſs them; till their mouths being diluted, 
and expanded by this embrace, force the egg, now ripen'd, in- 
to their cavities, and gradually drive it forwards by ther ver- 
micular motion, till at laſt they protrude it into the cavity of 
the womb, to meet the ſeed, ſome of the animalcules where- 
of entering the dilated pores of the glandulous membrane of 
the egg, are there retained, nouriſhed, grow to its navel, and 
ſuffocate the reſt of the leſs lively animalcula. And thus is 
conception performed. See CONCEPTION. 
Others rather ſappoſe the ſeed conveyed from the uterus 
through the fallopian tubes to the ova ; and thus take the 
＋ to be firſt performed in the ovaries; or even in 
the tubz themſelves, the ova and ſeed meeting by the way, 
Others, conſidering the cloſeneſs of the mouth of the womb, 
and the thickneſs of the membranes of the ovaries, judge it 
impoſſible for the ſeed to paſs that way; and therefore ſup- 
poſe it taken up by the veins, which open into the cavity of 
the vagina, or even womb ; where circulating, it ferments 
with the maſs- of blood; and hence all the ſymptoms which 
appear in conception. At length it enters and impregnates the 
egg by the ſmall twigs of arteries, which are upon its men. 
branes. This fermentation ſwelling the membranes of the 
tube, they open their cavity, and make room for the ov, 0 

aſs into the womb. . ; 

he egg impregnated, and cloſe ſhut up in the womb, ſims 
in the humors thereof; which growing more and more ſubtil, 
enter the patent pores found on one fide the ovum, dil 
fill, and augment it; and there being (till further attenuat 
nouriſh the embryo ; thicken and expand the membranes 
the ovum, eſpecially in that part by which it grew i 
ovary, and thus form the rudiments of a placenta. See Pla- 
ENT A. 
The ſame cauſes fill continuing, and the pores both of ti 
placenta, and the membranes being enlarged; the «gg begin 
to fill the capacity of the womb ; and at length its __ 
calyx grows to the concave ſurface thereof : and thus 1s 
navel-ſtring, or funiculus formed. See funiculus UMBILICS 
LIS, Sc. See alſo FoxTus. + bs 
This ſyſtem is founded on the ſuppoſition of animalcre 1 
the male ſeed. They who ſet them aſide as unconcerel 
generation, account for it thus: the ſeed, containing 10 = 
oily, and ſaline parts, as appears from its fetid inet; = 
aginous ſubſtance, c. being lodged in the womb, an fd 
further digeſted and exalted; grows yet more volatile, oc⸗ 
pungent, and ſtimulating ; and thus, adding to the hat part 
caſioned by coition, vellicates the nervous fibres of thut P 1 
and occaſions a fermentation, and gentle inflammation » 
by = means an extraordinary flux of humors to 
the adjacent parts. | 
By this means the tubæ become rigid, and fit N 
ovaries, which are alſo heated by the effluvia of and 
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and the-warmith of the ſarrounding. Upon this, a greater 
flux into the ovaties; till at length, the ova,” ſome of them at 
the leaſt, by ſuch greater ſupply of nouriſhment, increaſe in 
bulk; and as thoſe graſped by the edges of the rube, will be 
kept warmeſt, and the greateſt flux be made-thereto, they will 
ſooneſt be ripened, fall off, and be received by the tubæ, and 
conveyed to the womb: where, growing, after the manner of 
the ſeeds of plants, the placenta at length takes hold of, and 
adheres to the uterus; from which time the embryo begins to 
be nouriſhed after a different manner. See GESTATION ; fee 
alſo NUTRITION, CIRCULATION, EF. - 

GENERATION of Inſectis See the article INSECT. 

GENERATION of Plants bears an admirable analogy to that of 
animals. See the proceſs delivered at large the article 

eneratiom of PLANTS. | 

The parts of generation of plants, are the flowers ; and par- 
ticularly the ſtamina, apices, fatina fœcundans, and piſtils 
thereof. See FLowtR ; ſee alſo STAMIxA, FARiNA, and 
P1STIL. = 

GENERATION of Minerals, or foffils. See MinzraAL, and 
FosSIL: f | 

GENERATION of Muſhrooms, See the article MUSHROOM. 

GENERATION of Shells, See the article SHELL. 

GENERATION of Stones. See STONE, SPAR, TROCHITES, and 
CRYSTAL. | 

GENERAT10N, in theology, The Father is ſaid to have pro- 
duced his word, or ſon, from all eternity, by way of gene- 

ration; on which occation, the word generation raiſes a pecu 

lar idea: that proceſſion, which is really effected in the way 
of underſtanding, is called generation, by reaſon the word, in 
virtue thereof, becomes like to him from whom he takes his 
original; or as St. Paul expreſſes it, is the figure, or image, of 
his ſubſtance, i. e. of his being and nature. See TrxiniTY, 
PERSON, PROCESSION, c. 

And hence it is, that the ſecond perſon in the Trinity is 
called the Sos. Son, FATHER, Se. 5 


hough ſomewhat improperly, for 

enealogy; or the ſeries of children, iſſued from the ſame 

ock. Thus, the goſpel of St. Matthew commences with 
the book of the generation of Feſws Chriſt, &c. - 

The later, and more accurate tranſlators, inſtead of generati- 


on, uſe the word'genealogy. See GENEALOGY. 
GENERATION is alſo uſed to ſignify a le, race, or nation ; 


_ eſpecially in the literal tranſlations of the ſcripture : where the 
word generally occurs, wherever the Latin has generatio; 
and the Greek, yevecr, Or yeverce. | 
Thus, A wicked and pervetſe generation ſecketh a ſi ALLE 
one gemeration ow. —_ = 1—— cometh, Ger 

uſed int an or the 

nga man's life. See Aen. WO Meet 
hus, we ſay, to the third, and fourth generation. In this 
ſenſe, hilloriaus uſually reckon a generation the ſpace of thirty- 

three years, or thereabouts. See SECULUM. | 
otus makes three generations in an hundred years; which 
computation appears from the later authors 72 arith- 
metie, to be pretty juſt. See AnnurTyY, PoLITICAL 

Arithmetic. 1 | | 

GENERIS Secandi. See the article SECUNnDI. 

GENEROSA, gentlewoman. See GENTLEMAN. 

Cenereſa is a good addition; and if a gentlewomarr be named 
ſpmſter, in any original writ, appeal, or indi&ment, ſhe may 
abate and quaſh the ſame. 2 Inf. fol. 668. See ADDiTiON. 

GENESIS, che firſt book of the Old Teſtament; containing 
arg of the creation, and the lives of the firſt patriarchs. 

LE. 
The book of Geneſis ſtands at the head of the Pentateuch. See 
PENTATEUCH.---Its author is held to be Moſes: it contains 
the relation of 2367 years; viz. from the beginning of the 
world, to the death of JIoſeph.— The Jews are forbid to read 
the beginning of Geneſis, and the beginning of Ezekiel, before 

- thirty years of age. | | | 
The Hebrews call this book Bereſchith, in regard it begins 
with that word, which in their language ſignifies 
in the beginning, It was the Greeks gave it the name Geneſis, 
Te-vig; g. d. production, generation; by reaſon it 
the hiſtory of the production, or generation of all s. See 
GENERATION. | | 2 „er! | 

edrenus makes mention of an apocryphal book, entitled the 
little Genefis, Genefir parti containing ſeveral incidents, not 


in the other; ſome of which he has preſerved : icular! 

that Cain was buried under the ruins of er ae | 

angel taught Abraham the' Hebrew tongue: that 'Maſtiphar, |- 
| 1 of the devils, adviſed God to order Abtaham to'factifice | 


$ ſon, for a trial of his abedience: that the children of the 
6 were only caſt into the Nile for ten months, c. 

ENESIS, in geometry, denotes the formation of a line, plane, 

85 ſolid, by the motion, or flux of a point, Ine, or ſurface. 


e, and SURBACE ; fee aiſo Pom, FLUxton, and | 


CUB. 


The Geneſis, or formation, e. gr. of a globe; or ſphere, is | 


yen by ſuppoſing a ſemi-circle to revolve upon a right 


drawn from one extreme thereof to the other; called 


4 


* 


in principio, 


ins with 


| 


its axis, or axis of citcunivolution* the motion, ot tevalation 
of that ſemi-circle, is the geneſis of the ſphere, c. See Axis, 
SPHERE, GLOBE, Or. x COT 


In the geneſis of f 
is called the deſcribe ae 
ing to which the revolution, or motion is 
See DESCRIBENT, and DIRIGENT. 


res, Ee. the line, or ſurface that moyes, 
t; aud the line around which, or accord- 
made, the dirigent. 


proportion niſh'horſe. See HogsE, ,__ ae 
Some alſo 128 term gexeta to well-made Italian horſes, 
To ride a la GeneTTE, is to ride in the Spaniſh faſhion, 7. c. 
with the ſtirrups ſo ſhort, that the ſpurs bear upon the flanks 
of the horſe.----This is deemed a piece of gallautry in Spain, 
but not among us. f | | 
GENETHLIACI*, in aſtrology, perſons who erect horoſcopes ; 
or foretel what ſhall befal a man, by means of the ſtars which 
preſided at his nativity. See HoRoSCoPE, and ASTROLOGV. ) 
The word is formed of the Greek gay, origin, gencration, 
nativity. | ; 
The ancients called them chaldæi, and by the general name, 
mathe matici; accordingly, the ſeveral civil, and canon laws, 
which we find made againſt the mathematicians, only reſpect 
the genethliaci, or aſtrologers. (1447) 
They were expelled Rome by a forinal decree of the ſenate; 
and yet found ſo much protection from the credulity of the 
people, that they remained thercia unmoleſted.L Hence an an- 
cient author ſpeaks of them as hominmm genus quod in civitate 
noſtra ſemper & vetabitur, & retinebitur. See ASTROLOGY. 
Antipater, and Achinapolus have ſhewn that genetbliology 
ſhould rather be founded on the time of the conception, than 
on that of the birth. Vitruvius - VI 52 
GENETHLIACUM, GExETHLiac poem, is a compoſition 
in verſe, on the birth of ſome prince, or. other illuſtrious per- 
ſon; wherein the poet promiſes him great honours, advantages, 
ſucceſſes, victories, c. by a kind of prophecy, ot prediction. 
Such is the eclogue of Virgil to Pollio, beginning, 
Sicelides muſe panlo. majora canamns. 
There are alſo genethliac ſpeeches, or ot 
GENEVA: Fry — ef npound water; procured 
, a popular name for a co water; pre 
from the berries of the j uniper- tree, Aale with brandy, or 
malt-ſpitits. See WATER, and JuxirEx. I 
be word is formed from genewre, the French name of the ju- 
niper-berry. * . N £ 
GENEVIEVE *, St. Gexevieve, or St. GENEVIEFVE.,--+ 
Fathers or religious of St. Genevieve, the name of a co 


i 18; made to cele- 


Ir in e pie 1 git 22 049 on 
congregation , Genevieve is a reform of the Wein 
canons, n by St. Charles Faure, in the abby of 8. in- 
cent de Senlis, whereof he was a member, in the year 1618. 
eee hubs dp 

orm ſoon into ; particularly, tha 
Notre Dame d' Eu, and the abby. of St. Genevieve at Paris, 
cChiefly by the intereſt of the cardinal de Ja Rochefoucaut, who 
was choſe abbot thezeof in 1619; and in 1621, propoſtd the 

reform to the religious of bis abby. 


In the year 1634, the abby 3 ve; and a general 
chapter, compoled the ſuperiors of fifteen hopſes who had 
now received the 


| 11 choſe F. Faure co- adjutor of the 
22 Genevieve, and general of the whole congregation. 
Ju | | 


5 95 in the adminiſtration of the pariſhes, and hoſpitals; 
in others, in the celebration of divine ſervice, and the in- 
ſtraQion of eccleſiaſtics in ſeminaries for the purpoſe. 

con jon takes its name from the abby of St. Gene vi- 
eve, which is the chief of che order, and whôſe abbot is the 
general thereof. — -The abby itſelf took its name from St. Ge- 
##vieve, the patronels of the city of Patis; who died in the 
year 512, Five years, after her death, Clovis erected the ehureh 
of St. Genevieve, under the name and invocation of St. eter ; 
where her relicks are till preſerved, her. ſhrine. viſited, and 
her image carried = great n ceremonies, 42 
extraordinary occaſions, as when ſome great favour is 
"jntreated of heaven; ©. PEI RECs | ml 7 


GENIAL *, GENIALIS, an epithet applicd | ) the ancients to 


—— 


of generation. See Gop.. n 
They were thus called à gerendo, from bearing: or, according 
to the correction of Scaliger and Voſſius, a genendo, to yean, 
| , . . 7 they mow = ed geruli, which 
1 s to require the former reading, M. Dacier, i te, 
woes that gerere has the ſenſe of ves. | e 
Among the genial gods, di geneales, ſays Feſtus, were water, 
_ earth, fire, and air, which the Greeks called elements. The 
twelve ligns were ſometimes alfo ranked in the number: as 
-—*alfo the ſun, and moon. mg Apo aur 
GENICULYT, in botany, the joints or knots, which appear in 


te ſhoots of ptants. Whence botaniſts call. thoſe marked 


therewith geniculate plants. See PLANT. + 
9 R GENIO 


GENET, or Jeunet, in the manage, e. a mall ſized, well 


ngre- - 
gation of regular canons of the order of St. Auguſtin; Nia 


N 
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certain deities, whom they ſuppoſed to preſide aver the affair 
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GENIOGLOSST *, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles proceeding 
inwardly from the fore - part of the lower jaw, under another 
called 'pzmmbyordens; and which, enlarging themſelves, are 
faſtened into the baſis of the tongue. They ſerve to pull the 
tongue forward]; and to thruſt it out of the mouth. See TON uk. 


GENIOHYOIDEUS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the os hyoi- 


GENITAL, GeniTAL1s, in medicine, ſomething that relates 


GENITAL gods, dit genitales, are ſometimes uſed in the ancient 
Auſonius, in the argument of the fourth book of the Æueid, 
takes the word in a different manner: The dis genitales, he 

. not thns called quef geniti ex hominibus, but rather becauſe 
GENITALIA, or GewnrToRIES, in anatomy, a name ſome- 


- their office in generation. See TESTICLE. 
GENITES, „i, or GENITE1, among the Hebrews, thoſe 


niſn captivity, had not allied with any Gentile family. 
GENITED | 
GENITIVE, the ſecond caſe of the declenſions of nouns. See 


_ terminations, but by additional prepoſitions. 


G EN 


* (he word is formed from zue, mentum, the chin, and ue, 
lineva. the tongue. 


des, which, with its partner, is ſhort, thick, and fleſhy ; ariſing 
from the internal parts of the lower jaw- bone, called the chin; 
and dilating themſelves, ate ſoon leſſened again, and inſerted 
into the ſuperior part of the forebone of the os hyoides.------ 
Theſe pull upwards and forwards the os yours and aſſiſt the 
genioglofſi in thruſting the tongue out of the mouth. See 
Hyo1DES. | 

* The word is formed from enge, mentum, the chin, and goucdss, 


breit. 


to generation. See GENERATION. 

Genital parts, denote the parts in both ſexes employed in the 
affair of generation, otherwiſe called A ν, pxdenda or pu- 
dendum. See Tab. Anat. (Splanc h.) fig. 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, Is, 
Fc. See alſo PEx1s, TESTICLE, CLITORIS, HYMEN, Cc. 


Roman posts for thoſe we otherwiſe call indigetes. See Ix- 
DIGETES. 


obſerves, were not ſach as were born of human parents, were 


they themſelves had begot human children. 


times given the teſtes, or teſticles of man; on account of 


deſcended from Abraham, without any mixture of foreign 
blood. ; 

The Greeks diſtinguiſhed by the name of genites ſach of the 
Jews, as were iſſued from parents, who, during the Babylo- 


in geometry. See GENERATED. 


CASE. | 

The relation of one thing conſidered as belonging in ſome 
manner to another, has occaſioned a peculiar termination of 
nonns, called the genitive caſe. See Noun. 
In Engliſh, the genitive caſe is made by prefixing the particle 
of ; in French, de, or da, &c. though in ſtrictneſt, there are 
no caſes at all in either of thoſe languages, inaſmuch as they 
do not expreſs the different relations of things by different 


In the Latin, this relation is expreſſed in divers manners: 
Thus we ſay, caput hominis, the head of a man; color roſe, 
the colour of a roſe; opt Dei, the work of God, toc. 
As the genitive caſe ſerves to expreſs very different, and even 
oppoſite relations, there ſometimes ariſes an ambiguity there- 
from: thus in the phraſe valuut Achillis, the wound of Achil- 
les, the genitrve, Achillis, may either ſignify the relation of ſub- 
ject, in which ſenſe it is taken paſſively for the wound Achil- 
les has received; or the relation of a cauſe, in which ſenſe it 
is taken actively for the wound Achilles has given: thus in 
that paſſage of St. Paul, certas ſum quod neque mors, neque vita, 
c. nos poterit ſeparare a charitate Dei in Chriſto, c. The 
geuitive, Dei, has been taken by interpreters in two different 
_ ſenſes; ſome giving it the relation of object, and underſtand- 
ing the paſſage of the love which the elect bear to God in Jeſus 


Chriſt, whereas others give it the relation of 5 and ex- 


lain it of the love which God bears the elect in Jeſus Chriſt. 


In the Hebrew tongue the 22 caſe is marked after a 
at of the Greek and Latin; for 
whereas in thoſe languages the noun governed is varied; in 


manner very different from 


the Hebrew the noun governing undergoes the alteration. 


GENITURA, GEeniTuRE, a name, which ſome authors give 
to the ſeed; both that of the male, and female. See Sexp, 


and PRIMOGENITURE, & c. 


GENIUS, a good, or evil ſpirit, or demon whom the anci- 
cients ſuppoſed ſet over each perſon, todire& his birth, accom- 


pany him in life, and to be his guard. See DzMon. 


Among the Romans, Feſtus obſerves, the name geniut was 
given to the god who had the power of doing all things, deum 

ui vim obtineret rerum omuium gerendarum; which Voſſius 
de Idolol. rather chuſes to read genendarum, who has the power 
of producing all things; by reaſon Cenſorinus frequently uſes 


gerere for giguere. 


Accordingly, St. Auguſtin de Civitar. Dei, relates, from Var- 
ro, that the genius was a god who had the power of generating 


all things; and preſided over them when produced. 


Feſtus adds, that Aufuſtius ſpake of the genius as the Son of 
God, and the Father of men, who gave them life; others, 


however, repreſented the genius as the peculiar or tutel 
god of each place: And it is certain, this laſt is the mo 
uſual meaning of the word. I | 


GENS: D'ARMERIE. 
GENS D'ARMES. See the article GznDarwes. 

GENTIAN, a medicinal root, the product of a plant of the 
ſame name; which the ancients, to render it the more confi- 


The ancients had their genii of nations, of 6; 
vinces, c. Nothing is more common than the f ol * 
1 on 2 GENIUS POPULI RoM, the ag. 
the Roman people: or, GEN10 POP. roM. to r- 
Romy 2 fi — o. to the gevrar of the 
In this ſenſe, genius an were the ſame thing; 
Cenſorinus and Apuleius affirm they were, See ab, in 
a ni we 
e Platoniſts, er esſtern philoſo 
genii to inhabit the vaſt region, 2 — of eoſed the 
earth and heaven. They were a ſort of intermediate teen 
who did the office of mediators between gods and mel Tuts 
were the interpreters, and agents of the gods; commu, They 
the wills of the deities to men : and the prayers, and . 
men, .to the gods. As it was unbecoming the mejeſty ef 
gods to. enter into ſuch trifling concerns ; this beck: 4 
of the genii, whoſe nature was a mean between the rw * 
derived immortality from the one, and paſſions 1 who 
and who had a body framed of an acrial matter. Mol of 
philoſophers, however, held that the genii of particn] the 
were born with them, and died; and Plutarch — 
ceaſing of oracles partly to the death of the genii. SeeOnac _ 
The heathens who conſidered the genii as the guardian (p; — 
particular perſons, believed that they rejoiced and war — 
ed at all the good, and ill fortune that befel their wards, T 4 
never, or very rarely appeared to them; and then only in fq- 
vour of ſome perſon of extraordinary virtue and den 
They likewiſe held a great difference between the genii of di 
ferent men; and that ſome were much more powerful than 
others; on which principle it was, that a wizzard in Ay 
bids Anthony keep at a diſtance from Octavius, by — 
thony's genius was inferior to, and ſtood in awe of that of 
95 W 1 5 
ere were alſo evil genii, who took a pleaſure in 1 
men, and bringing them evil tidings : ſuch — 
lus, c. which appeared to Brutus the night before the battle 
7 Philippi. Theſe were alſo called /arve and lemares, See 
EMURES. 


GENIvS is more frequently uſed for the force or faculty of the 


ſoul, conſidered as it thinks or judges. See Sour, Ge. 
Thus we ſay, a happy genius, a ſuperior genius, an elevated 
genins, a narrow confined geniut &c.---In the like ſenſe we 
alſo ſay, a work of genius, a want of genius, &c, 


GEeN1vs is alſo uſed in a more reſtrained ſenſe for a naturol tx- 


lent, or diſpoſition to one thing more than another, 
In which ſenſe we ſay, a genius for verſe; forthe ſciences, t. 
GENDARMERY, 


derable, denominated from Gentius, king of Illyria, who is 
ſuppoſed to have been the firſt that diſcovered the admirable 
virtues thereof. | 
The root gemtian is of a yellowiſh colour, and intoleraby bi- 
ter; is ſometimes as thick as the arin, but more commonly 
divided into branches no bigger than the thumb: its ſtem grows 
ſeveral feet high, being very ſmooth and gloſſy, though d- 
vided by knots from ſpace to ſpace, out of which ariſe the 
leaves, which reſemble thoſe of plantain. Its flowers, which 
likewiſe accompany the knots, are yellow; and its ſeed, flat 
round, ſmooth, and light. | 
| This root is held excellent againſt poiſons, and even agzinſt 
the plague. It ſtands at the head of ſtomachics, warming and 
ſtrengthening the ſtomach, and helping digeſtion. It is ſodor- 
fic, and uſed with ſucceſs in intermitting tevers, whenceſome 
call it the European guinquina; and is alſo an ingredient in 
treacle. Externally it is uſed for wounds. | 
The plant affects moiſt places, and is found 7 
enough in Burgundy, the Alps, and Pyreneans, It 5 call 
by botaniſts, gentiana vulgaris major, ellebori albi fol. 
root is to be choſen dry, new, of a moderate thickeſ, re 
from earth, and furniſhed with five little branches cr — 
and, if poflible, that which is dried by the air, which is => 
| goithadls by the colour; it being blackiſh Wini ag 2 
ried in the oven, and of a golden yellow, when in met 
GENTIAN water. See the article WATER. — 
GENTILE, GEeNnT1L1s, a pagan, „N who 
s. See Ipol, PAS AN, GoD, c. tie 
he Hebrews applied the name Y genres, _— yl 
ple of the earth, who were not 4ſraelices, or 7 2 
me will have it, that the Gentiles were thus calledin — 
ſtinction to the Jews, by reaſon theſe latter have 2 Po ler hare 
to obſerve in matters of religion, whereas the ( © aj * 
only the natural law; hence they are called 1. "f — 
uri geniti fuerunt, becauſe they remain as in 2 rev 
The Jews apply the denomination Gentiles muc N 
ſtians do that of infidels.-----St. Paul is called thc nfl, 


Non of the Gentiles, which appellation he firlt gave — 


om. xi. 13. As I am the apoſtle of the Gentiles, 

« fy mine office.” 17. : 

Tha 2 of che Gentiles to chriſtianity, had been prob 
Ol 


ed in the Old Teſtament, as it was accompliſhed i 


a theNet 
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See Pſal. ii. 8. IC. ii. 2. Joel i. 29. Matth. viii. 11. xii. 18. 
Ads xi. 18. xii. 47 48; "xxviii. 28. Rom. i. 5. ii. 29. xi. 


12, 13, 15. Eph. fi. 11. Revel. xi. 2. Xxii. 2. 


ENTILE, GENTILIS, in the Roman law and hiſtory, a name 
1 which ſometimes expreſſes thoſe whom the Romans other- 


wiſe called Barbarians; whether they were allies of Rome, 
or not.---In which ſenſe the word occurs in Ammianus; Au- 
ſonius, and the Notitia Impern. 


GENTILIS was alſo uſed in a more peculiar ſenſe; for all ſttan- 


forei not ſubjeR to the Roman empire; as we 
E the Theodsfian Pars in the title de nuptiis gentilium, 
where the word gentiles ſtands oppoſed to Provinciales, ot the 
inhabitants of the provinces of the em ire, | 
The word is likewiſe uſed in this ſenſe in the Greek ; but was 
not introduced either into that, or the Latin tongue, till after 
chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed; it being taken from ſcripture. 


GENTLEMAN *, a perfon of noble birth, or deſcended of a 


family which has long bore arms. See NoBLE, and ARMS. 


* The word is formed of the French gentilhomme, or rather of 
. gentil, fine, faſhionable, or becoming ; and the Saxon man, 
. d. honeflus, or honeflo loco natus.__The ſame ſignification 
has the Italian genti/huomo, and the Spaniſh hidalgo, or hijo dal- 
9, that is, the ſon of ſomebody, or of a perſon of note. 
if we go farther back, we ſhall find gentlemas originally deri- 
ved from the Latin genti/is homo, which was uſed among the 
Romans for a race of noble perſons of the ſame name, born of 
free or ingenuous parents, and whoſe anceſtors had never been 
ſlaves, or put to death by law. Thus Cicero, in his Toprcs, 
Gentiles ſunt, qui inter ſe eodem ſunt nomine ab ingenuis oriandi, 
quorum majorum nemo ſervitutem ſervivit, qui capite non funt 
diminuti, &c. Some hold that it was formed from gentile, i. e. 
, and that the ancient Franks, who conquered Gaul, 
which was then converted to chriſtianity, were called genti/e: 
by the natives, as being yet heathens. Others relate, that 
towards the declenſion of the Roman empire, as recorded by 
Ammianus Marcellinus, there were two companies of brave 
ſoldiers, the one called gentilium, and the other /cutariorum ; 
and that it was hence we derived the names gentleman and / 
ire. See ExQuiRE. This ſentiment 1s confirmed by 
aſquier, who ſuppoſes the appellation gentiles and ecuyers to 
have been tranſmitted to us from the Roman ſoldiery ; it be- 
ing to the gentiles aud ſcutarii, who were the braveſt of the ſol- 
diery, that the principal benefices and portions of lands were 
aſſigned. See BEN ETI. — The Gauls obſerving, 
that, during the empire of the Romans, the ſcutarii and gentv/es 
had the beſt tenements, or appointments of all the ſoldiers 
on the frontiers of the provinces, became inſenſibly accuſto- 
med to apply the ſame names, gentilbommes, and ecuyers, to 
ſuch as they found their Kings gave the beſt proviſions or ap- 
pointments to. Pai. Rech. 1.2. c. 15. | 
In Itritneſs, Chamberlayne obſerves, a gentlemas is one whoſe 
anceſtors have been freemen, and have owed obedience to none 
but their prince: on which footing, no man is a- gentleman 
who is not born ſo. | | | 
Among us, the term gentleman is applicable to all above yeo- 
7 ; ſo that noblemen may be properly called gentlemen. See 
EOMAN. 
In our ſtatutes, gentilis homo was adjudged a good addition for a 
gentleman, 27 Edw. III. The addition of knight is * 
cient, but that of eſquire or gentleman, rare, before 1 f 
V. See AppiTiON. 


from St. Itenæus, and Tertullian: And the ZEthiopic church, 

_ ſcropulouſly attached to the ancient ceremonies, ſtill retains 
that of not kneeling at divine ſervice. The Ruflians eſteem it 
an indecent poſture, to worſhip God on the knees. Add, 
that the Jews uſually prayed ſtanding.---Roſweyd gives the 
reaſons of the prohibition of genafexron on Sundays, c. 
from St. Baſil, Anaſtaſius, St. Juſtin, We: | 
Batonius is of opinion that germafexion was not eſtabliſhed in 
the year of Chriſt 5$; from that paſſage in A&s xx. 36. where 
St. Paul is expreſly mentioned to kneel down at prayer; but 
Saur in ſhews that nothing can be thence concluded. _ 
The ſame author remarks, that the primitive chriſtians carried 
the practice of genafexionſofar, that ſome of them had worn 

cavities in the floor where they prayed : and St. Jerom relates 
of St. James, that he had contracted a hardneſs-on his knees, 
nal to that of camels. 25 4025 

GENUS, Kis, in logics and metaphyſics, - is that which has 
ſpecies under it: or, it is the origin, and radix of divers ſpe- 
cies, joined g 3," by ſome affinity or common relation be- 
tween them. See SPECIES... Fer * 
Genus is a nature, or idea, ſo common and univerſal, that ic 
extends to other general ideas, and includes them under it. See 
GENERAL, _ * % 10 gn 
Thus, animal is ſaid to be a genug, in reſpect of man, and 
brute; in regard man and brute agree in the common na- 
ture and character of animal: ſo, a right lined ſigure of four 
ſides, is a genut, in reſpect of a parallelogram, and a trape- 

_ zium; and fo likewiſe is ſubſtance, in teſpect of ſubſtance 
EN which is body; aud thinking ſabſtance, which is 
mind. . Ss SYS. ; 

A goad definition, ſay the ſchoolmen, conſiſts of genes, and 
diſterence. See DEriniTioN, and DiFFERENCE; | 
In the general, gezzs may beſaid to be a claſs of a greater ex- 
tent than ſpecies ; and, which is not convertible: therewith. 
For though we may ſay, that all body is ſubſtance ; yet it can- 
not be ſaid all ſubſtance is body. l | 
Add, that whatever may be ſaid of the gennt, may likewiſe be 
laid of the ſpecies under it; e. gr. whatever is ſaid of ens, 
being, will equally hold of the body, 4 
The ſchoolmen define the genus leg icum to be an univerſal 
which is predicable of ſevera] things of different ſpecies; and 
divide it inta two kinds; the one, ſamman, which is the 
higheſt or moſt general, and has nothing above it to reſpe&as 
7 genus: the other ſubaltern, Which they likewiſe call me- 


Km, ; ' ; , 
Gaxtus:ſunmen is that which holds the uppermolt place in its 

claſs, or predicament ; -or that which may be divided into ſe- 
veral ſpecies, each whereof is a genus, in reſpect of other ſpe- 
cies placed below it. See PREDICAMENT. '- | 
Thus in the predicament of things ſubſiſting of themſelves, 
ſubſtance has the place and effect of genus ſummum, and is 
2 of all the things contained in that claſs; for both 

lato, and man, and animal, and even ſpirit, are properly cal- 
led ſubſtance, | | 


2 there are as many ſumma genera, as there ate 


claſſes, of predicaments or categories. See CATEGORY; 

Subaltern GENUS is that which being a medium between the 
higheſt genus, and the loweſt ſpecies, is ſometimes conſidered 
as a gexxs, and ſometimes as a ſpecies. 


GENTLEMAN azfber of the black rod. See BLAckx. 
GENTLEMEN of the bed-chamber. BED-CHAMBER. 
GENTLEMEN of the cbappel, are officers, whoſe duty and at- 


Thus bird, when compared with animal, is a ſpecies ; when 
to a crow, an eagle, or the like, a genus. 
Gena, again, is divided into remotum, remote, where, be- 
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tendance is in the royal chappel; being in number thirty-two : | 


twelve whereof are prieſts, and the other twenty called clerks of 
8 chappel, who aſſiſt in the performance of divine ſervice. See 
HAPPEL. 
One of the firſt twelveis choſen for confeſſor of the houſhold 
whoſe office is to read prayers every morning to the houſnold 
ſervants; to viſit the fick ; examine, and prepare communi- 
- cants, and adminiſter the ſacraments. | 
Another, well verſed in muſic, is choſen firſt organiſt ; who 
is neceſſary for the ſervice of the chappel: a ſecond is like- 
wiſe an organiſt: a third a lutaniſt ; and a fourth a violiſt. 
are likewiſe three vergers, ſo called from the filver rods 
_ uſually in their hands, being a ſerjeant, yeoman, 
groom of the veltry : the firſt attends the dean, and ſub- 
dean, finds ſurplices, and other neceſſaries for the chappel : the 
tecond has the whole care of the chappel, keeps the pews, and 
ſeats the nobility and gentry : the groom has his attendance 
within the chappel door, and looks after it. | 
GENTLEMEN of | an th See Hoxous. 
GENTLEMEN penfioncrs, PENSIONER, 
GENUFLEXION, the act of bowing, or bending the knee; 
or rather, of kneeling down. # 
The jeſuit Roſweyd, in his Onomeſticon, ſhews that genuflex- 
pry or kneeling, was a very ancicut cuſtom in the church ; 
d even under the Old Teſtament diſpenſation : and that 
this practice was obſerved throughout all the year, except- 
ig on Sundays, and during the time from Eaſter to Whit- 
ſuntide, when kneeling was forbid by the council of Nice. 
have ſhewn, that the cuſtom of not kneeling on Sun- 
Gays had obtained from the time of the apoſtles as appears 


1s maſter of the children to inſtruct them in muſic, and what | 


tween it and irs ſpecies, there is another genus; and proxi- 
mum, or next, where the ſpecies is immediately under it; as 
man, under animal. | 
GEeNnvs. is alſo uſed for a character, or manner, applicable to 
every thing of a certain nature; or condition. In which ſenſe, 
it ſerves to make capital diviſions in divers ſciences; as mu- 
ſic, rhetoric, botany, anatomy, c. e. 75 N * 
Gnus, GENDER, in botany, denotes a ſyſtem, or aſſemblage 
of ſeyeral plants, agreeing in ſome one common character in 
reſpect of the ſtructure of certain parts; whereby they are di- 
ſtinguiſhed from all other plants. See P nr. 
' The diſtribution of plants into genera, and ſpecies; is abſo- 


- lutely neceſſary to eaſe the memory, and prevent its being op- 


. and overburthened with an iuſinity of different names. 
he knowledge of a genus, comprehends, in a kind of mini- 
ature, that of all the plants belonging thereto; each being 
denominated from ſome circumſtance, common to the whole 
kind, to ſave the embarras of ſo many particular names. 
Something like this, even the common people do, eſpecially in 
the inſtance of ranuncula's ; but in moſt other plants the dif- 
ficulty is infinitely greater, as it is hard to find any thing in 
common among them, -whereupon to found their genus. 


Hence botaniſts differ as to the manner of regulating theſe ge- 


zera, and the characters whereon they are to be eſtabliſhed : Mr. 
Ray's diſtribution. See under the article PL Aur. 
One of the lateſt, and beſt writers, Monſ. Tournefort, - af- 
ter a long and accurate diſcuſſion, has choſe, in imitation of 
Geſner, and Columna, to regulate them by the flowers, and 
fruit conſidered together; ſo that all plants, which bear a re- 
ſemblance in thoſe two reſpeQs, ate of the ſame genus: after 
. which 
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which the teſpective differences as to root, ſtem, or leaves, 
make the dittcerent ſpecics, or ſub-diviſions. See SPECIES. 
Mr. Ray made ſome obje&tions to this diſtribution ; which 
grew into a conſiderable controverſy between the two au- 
thors. The queſtion was, whether the flowers and fruits were 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh gexera, and to determine whether a plant 
was of this genus, or that? 

The ſame M. Tournefort introduces another higher kind of 
gems, or claſs, which is only regulated by the flowers: he 
obſerves, that he has never hitherto met with above fourteen 
different figures of flowers; which, therefore, are all that are 
to be retained in the memory; ſo that a perſon who has a 
plant in flower, whoſe name he does not know, will imme- 
diately ſee what claſs it belongs to in the Elements of botany : 
the fruit appearing ſome days afterwards, determines its gens 
in the ſame book; and the other parts give its ſpecies. 

It is a wonderful eaſe to the memory, to have only fourteen 
figures of flowers to retain, and by means hereof to be inabled 
to deſcend to fix hundred and ſeventy three genera, which 
- comprehend eight thouſand eight hundred and forty-ſix ſpecies 
1 which is the number of thoſe yet known by land 
and ſea. | 

Gexvs, in muſic, by the ancients called genus melodie, is a 
certain manner of ſubdividing the principles of melody, i. e. 
the conſonant intervals, into their concinnous parts. See Ix- 
TER VAI, CONCORD, and CONCINNOUS. 

The moderns,' conſidering the octave, as the moſt perfect in- 
terval, and that whereon all the other concords depend in the 
preſent theory of muſic; the diviſion of that interval is con- 
_. fidered as containing the true diviſion of the whole ſcale. See 
OcTavE, and SCALE. 2 
But the ancients went to work ſomewhat differently : the dia- 
teſlaron, or fourth, was the leaſt interval which they admitted 
as concord; and therefore they fought firſt how that might be 
moſt concinnouſly divided ; from which they conſtituted the 
diapente, or fifth; and diapaſon, or oRave, 

T he diateſſaron being thus, as it were, the root or foundation 
of the ſcale; what they call the genera, kinds, aroſe from 
its various diviſions; and hence they defined the genus modu- 
landi, the manner of dividiug the tetrachord, and diſpoſing its 
four ſounds as to ſucceſſion. See 'TETRAcHoORD. 

The genera of muſic were three, viz. the enbarmonic, chro- 
matic, and diatonic : the two laſt whereof were variouſly ſub- 
divided ; and even the firſt, though it is commonly reckoned 
to be without auy ſpecies, yet different authors have propoſed 
different diviſions under that name, though without giving par- 
- ticular names to the ſpecies, as was done to the other two. 
See SPECIES. © ly $ 

For the character, c. of the ſeveral genera, See ENHAr- 
MONIC, CHROMATIC, and DiAToONic. ' 

The parts, or divifions of a diateſſaron they called the dia- 
ſtems of the ſeveral genera, upon which their differences de- 
pend; and which in the enharmonic are particularly called the 
dieſis, and ditonum; in the chromatic, the hemitonium, and 
triemitonium; and in the diatonic, the hemitoninm, or lim- 
ma, and the ton,. 

But under theſe general names, which diſtinguiſh the genera, 
there are other different intervals, or ratio's which conſtitute 
the calores generum, or ſpecies of enharmonic, chromatic, and 
diatonic. Add, that what is a diaſtem in one genus, is a ſy- 
: ſtem in another. Sce DiaSTEM, SYSTEM. See alſd Dia- 
GKAM. | I. 
GEenvs, in rchetoric.---Authors diſtinguiſh the art of rhetoric, as 
alſo orations, or diſcourſes produced thereby, into three gene- 
ra, or kinds: demonſtrative, deliberative, and judiciary. 
To the demonſtrative kind belong panegyrics, genethliacons, 
epithalamiums, funeral harangues, c. See each under its 
head, PaneEGyYRIC, EPITHALAMIUM, Sc. -To the delibe- 
rative kind belong perſuaſions, commendations, c. To 
the judiciary kind belong defences, and accuſations. See 

RHETORIC, ORATION, . 

Genvs, in algebra. -The ancient algebraiſts diſtributed that art 
into two genera, ot kinds; the log:ſtic, and ſpeciout. See Lo- 
GISTIC, and SPECIOUS. -- 


Genus, in anatomy.----The genus nervoſum, or nervous, kind, 


called alſo the #ervors ſyſtems, is an expteſſion pretty frequent 


among authors; ſignifying the nerves, conſidered as an aſſem- 
blage or ſyſtem of ſimilar parts, diſtributed throughout the bo- 


dy. See NRRVE, and SIMILAR part. | 
Tobacco contains a deal of ſharp, cauſtic ſalt, proper to cauſe 


irritations in the nervous kind: vinegar, taken in too great | 


quantiry, incommodes the nervous kind. 

GEOCENTRIC, in aſtronomy, is applied to a planet, or 
its orbit, to denote it concentric with the earth; or, as ha- 
ving the earth for its centre, or the ſame centre with the 
earth. 
All the planets are not geocentric: the moon alone is properly 
geacentric. See PLANET, Moox, c. 


GEOCENTRIC /atitade of « plans, is its latitude ſeen from the | 


earth; or theinclination of a line eonnecting the planet and the 
earth, to the plane of the eatth's (or true) aq ens 


do the plane of the eclipric. See Lariruns. 


planet, and the earth) makes with a line drawn pe 
Perpendicular 


Thus, in Tab. Aftronom, fig. 40. the angle 9 Te the mez. 


ſure of that planet's geocentric latitude, when the 


and the angle e 9, the meaſure of it wh cath is iu, 

383 e 2 en the earth is in z. 
EOCENTRIC Place of a planet, is the place * 

to us, from the earth; ſuppoſing the — hw bre . Peary 

a point in the ecliptic, to which a planet, ſeen from . it f 


is referred. See PLACE, and HETIOCENTRIc. earth 
GEOD/ZESIA “, that part of practical geom which 
| how to divide, or lay out lands, or fields. be — 
owners. See GEOMETRY, Ly ſeyeral 
The word is Greek, ,ẽjãu, formed of 
dts ie "1, terra, earth, and 


GEODESIA is alſo applied by ſome to all the operatio as 
1 2 are e in the field. ol geo. 
t is more uſually called ſurveying, when employed 
ſuring of lands, grounds, roads, countri Jn mer 
See dae 3 es, Provinces, Et. 
Vitalis defines geodaeſia the art of meaſuring ſurfaces | 
not by imaginary right lines, as is done 1 — ok 
ſenſible and viſible things, as by the ſun's rays, c. t by 
GEOGRAPHICAL Mile, is the minute, or fixtieth part of 
degree of a great circle. See Milk, and Deas; 
GEOGRAPHICAL Table. See the article Map. : 
GEOGRAPHY “, the doctrine or knowledge of the 
both as in itſelf, and as to its affections; or a deſcripri 


terreſtrial globe, and particularly of the — 1 ws 


part thereof, with all its parts. See Earn. 
* 'the word is Greek, „ ue, formed of 5, terra, earth and 
you, ſcribe, I write, I deſcribe. N 


* 


in that it confiders the earth, and its affections, as dependi 
on quantity, and conſequently meaſurable, viz. its 6 — 
place, magnitude, motion, celeſtial appearances, c. with the 
ſeveral circles imagined on its ſurface. Sce Mataeyarics, 
Geography is diſtinguiſhed from coſmography, as a part from 
the whole: this latter conſidering the whole viſible world, 
both heaven, and earth. See CosMoGRAPny: 
From topography, and chorography, it is diſtinguiſhed as the 
whole from a part. See TOPOGRAPHY, and Cg oko- 
GRAPHY. | 
Golnitz conſiders geography as either exterior, or interior: but 
Varenius more juſtly divides it into general, and ſpecial; or, 
uni verſal, and particular. 
General, or univerſal GeoGRAPAy, is that which conſiders the 
earth in general, without any regard to particular countries; 
or the affections, common to the whole globe, as its figure, 
magnitude, motion, land, ſea, c. See Brock | 
Special, or particular GEOGR APny, is that which conſiders the 
conſtitution of the ſeveral regions, or countries; their bounds, 
figure, c. with the mountains, foreſts, mines, waters, plants, 
animals, c. therein: as alſo their climates, ſeaſons, heat, 
weather, diſtance from the equator, c. And their inhabi- 
tants, arts, foods, commodities, cuſtoms, language, religion, 
policy, cities, c. | | 
Geography is very ancient ; at leaſt the ſpecial part thereof: 
for the ancient writers ſcarce went beyond the deſcription ot 
countries. | | 
It was a cuſtom among the Romans, after they had conquer- 
ed and ſubdued any province, to have a map, or painted repre- 
ſentation thereof carried in triumph, and expoſed to the view of 
the ſpectators. See Map. 
Hiſtorians relate that the Roman ſenate, about a hundred years 
before Chriſt, ſent geographers into divers parts, to make an 
accurate ſurvey and menſuration of the whole globe; butthe] 
ſcarce ever faw the twentieth part thereof. 3 
Before them, Neco, king of Egypt, ordered the Phcenicins 
to make a ſurvey of the whole coaſt of Africa, which they 
accompliſhed in three years: Darius procured the 1. * 
ſea, and the mouth of the Indus to be ſurveyed: and Fin 
relates, that Alexander, in his expedition into Afia, m 
two geographers, Diognetus, and Bzton, to meaſure an of 
ſcribe the roads; and that from their itineraries the pra 
the following ages took many particulars. Indeed, _ 
be obſerved, that whereas moſt other arts are 2 
wa, geography and fortification alone are umpro? 


The art, however, muſt needs have been exceeding 7 
tive; as a great part of the — was then unknown ö 
ticularly all America, the Northern parts of Europe, | , 
Aſia; with the Terra Auſtralis, and Magee de t 
they were ignorant of the earth's being capable of 

round, of the Torrid Zone's being habitable, &. 4 
The principal writings on this art, among the Kees * 
Ptolemy's eight books: _— the moderns, Jones r 
cro Boſco de Sphera, with Clavius's Comment! : 

Geographia, and Hydrographia Reformata * 
culum Terre; de Chales's Geography, in bis 1 d 
maticus; and above all Varenius's eagraphis Len * 
Jurin's additions: to which may be add 


Geography makes a branch of mathematics, of the mixed kind; 
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Elementa Geographie generals : Sturmius's * Geo- 


graphicum; and Wolfius's Geographia, in his Elementa Ma- 


the bes. . . 2 . fe 
CY *, GEoOMANTIA, a kind of divination, pertor 
1 — of a number of little points, or dots, made on 
r. at random; and conſidering the various lines and f- 
ures, which thoſe points preſent ; and thence forming a judg 
ment of futurity, and deciding any queſtion propoſed. See Di- 
NATION. 1 n 
* The word is formed of the Greek 74, terra, earth; and 
1a, divination ; it being the ancient cultom to. caſt little 
bbles on the ground, and thence to form their conjectures 3 
inſtead of the points now made uſe of. 


jydote Vergil defines geomancy a kind of divination perfor- 
ah fo means Oo clefts or chinks made in the ground ; and takes 
the Perſian magi to have been the inventors thereof. De Invent. 
Rer. lib. i. c. 23. 


GEOMETRICAL, ſomething that has a relation to geometry. 


See GEOMETRY. : ; ; 
Thus we ſay, a geometrical method, a geometrical genius, 


eometrical ſtritnels, a geometrical conſtruction, geometrical 


demonſtration, c. See DEMONSTRATION, Cc. 

Geometry itſelf ſeems to lead us into errors : after once re- 
ducing a thing to geometrical conſideration, and finding that it 
anſwers pretty exactly, we purſue the view, are pleaſed with 
the certainty and agreeableneſs of the demonſtrations, and ap- 
ply the geometry further and further, till we often out-run na. 
ture. Hence it is, that all machines do not ſucceed: that all 
compoſitions of muſic, wheren the concords are the moſt ri- 
gidly obſerved, are not agreeable: that the moſt exact altro- 
nomical computations do not always foretel the preciſe time 
and quantity of an eclipſe, c. - 

The reaſon is, that nature is not a mere abſtrat ; mechanical 
levers, and wheels are not geometrical lines, and circles, as 
they are often ſuppoſed to be: the taſte for tunes is not the ſame 
in all men; nor at all times in the ſame man: aud as to aſtrono- 
my, there is no perfect —— . in the motions of the planets; 
their orbits hardly ſeem reducible to any fixed, known figure. 
The errors, therefore, we fall into in aſtronomy, muſic, me- 
chanics, and the other ſciences to which geometry is applied, 
do not properly ariſe from geometry, which is an infallible ſci- 
ence; but from the falſe mil-application of it. Malebr. Recher. 
de la Ver. 
GFEOMETRICAL conſtruction of an equation, is the contriving and 
drawing of lines and figures, whereby to demonſtrate the equa- 
tion, theorem, or canon to be geometrically true. See Con- 
STRUCTION of equations. | ö 
GEOMETRICAL lime, or carve, called alſo algebraic line, or 
curve, is that wherein the relation of the abſoiſſes to the ſemi- 
ordinates may beexpretled by an algebraic equatiou. See a/ge- 
braic CURVE. IN 

Thus, ſuppoſe in a circle, Tab. Geometry, fig. 2. A B -a 
A PCK PM , then will F B A- K, and conſequently, 
ſince PM*--AP.P B, y *>ax— x*.—- Again, ſuppoſing 
PC. xk, AC=aPM -y; then will M C*—PC*=PM*, 
that is a —x* =y*. Tab. Anal. fig. 8. See EQuarion. - 
Geometrical lines are diſtinguiſhed into claſſes, orders, er gen- 
ders, according to the number of the dimenſions of the equa- 
tion that expreſſes the relation between the ordinates and the 
abſciſſes; or, which amounts to the ſame, according to the 
number of points in which they may be cut by a right line. 
Thus, a line of the firſt order will be only a right line: 
thoſe of the ſecond, or quadratic order, will be the circle, 
and the conic ſections; and thoſe of the third, or cubic order, 
will be the cubical and Neilian parabolas, the ciſſoid of the an- 
cients, c. See CIRCLE, CONIC ſection, PARABOLA, Cis- 
SOLD, c. ; , | | 
But a curve of the firſt gender (becauſe a right line cannot 
be reckoned among the curves) is the ſame with a line of 
the ſecond order ; and a curve of the ſecond gender, the 


ſame with a line of the third order; and a line of an infi- 


niteſimal order is that, which a right line may cut in -infi- 
nite points; as the ſpiral, cycloid, the quadratrix, and every 
line generated by the infinite revolutions of a radius. See 
_.: £3, 28 | 
However, it ĩs not the equation, but the deſcription, that makes 
the curve a geometrical one: the circle is a geometrical line, 
not becauſe it may be expreſſed by an equation, but becauſe 
its deſcription is a poſtulate : and it is not the ſimplicity of the 
cquation, but the eaſineſs of the deſcription, which is to deter- 
mine the choice of the lines for the conſtruction of a pro- 
diem. The equation, that expreſſes a parabola, is more 
imple than that which expreſſes a circle ; and yet the circle, 
by reaſon of its more ſimple conſtruction, is admitted before 


be circle, and the conic ſections, if you regard the di- 
mentions of the equations, are of the ſame order, and yet 
the circle is not numbered with them in the conſtruction of 
problems, but by reaſon of its ſimple deſcription-is depreſſed 
0 a lower order, viz. that of a right line; ſo that it is Hot 


—_— to 2 that by a circle, which may be expteſſed 
8 6k 


by a right line: but it is a fault to conſtruct that by the conic 
ſections, which may be conſtructed by a oircle, 
Either, therefore the law muſt be taken from the dimenſions 
of equations, as obſerved in a circle, and ſo the diſtinction be 
taken away between plane and ſolid problems : or the law 
muſt be allowed not to be ſtrictly obſerved in lines of ſuperior 
kinds; but that ſome, by reaſon of their more ſimple deſcrip- 
tion, may be preferred to others of the ſame order, and be 
numbered with lines of inferior orders. | 
In conſtructions that are equally geometrical, the moſt ſimple 
are always to be preferred: this law is ſo univerſal as to be 
without exception. But algebraic exptefſions add nothing to 
the ſimplicity of the conſtruction ; the bare deſcriptions of the 
lines here are only to be conſidered ; and theſe alone were con- 
ſidered by thoſe geometricians, who joined a circie witha right 
line, And as theſe are eaſy or hard, the conſtruction becomes 
eaſy, or hard: and therefore it is foreign to the nature of the 
thing, from any thing elſe to eſtabliſh laws about conſtructi- 
ons. See CONSTRUCTION. | 
Either, therefore with the andients, we muſt exclude all lines 
beſides the circle, and perhaps the conic ſections, out of geo- 
metry; or admit all according to the ſimplicity of the deſcrip- 
tion: if the trochoid were admitted into geometry, we might, 
by its means, divide an angle in any given ratio : would you 
therefore blame thoſe, who would make uſe of this line to 
divide an angle in the ratio of one number to another, and 
contend that this line was not defined by an equation, but that 
you muſt make ule of ſuch lines as are defined by equations? 
Sce TRANSCENDENTAL. 
If, when, an angle were to be divided, for inſtance, into 100 
parts, we fhould be obliged to bring a curve defined by an 
equation of above an hundred dimenſions to do the buſineſs ; 
which no body could deſcribe, much Jeſs underſtand ; and 
ſhould prefer this to the trochoid, which is a line well known,, 
and deſcribed eaſily by the motion of a wheel, or circle, who 
would not ſee the abſurdity ? 
Either therefore the trochoid is not to be admitted at all in 
geometry, or elſe in the conſtruction of problems, it is to be 
preferred to all lines of a more difficult deſcription : and the 
reaſon is the ſame for other curves. Hande 
Hence, the triſſections of an angle by a conchoid, which Ar- 
chimedes in his Lemma's, and Pappus in his Collections have 
preferred to the invention of all others in this caſe, muſt be 
allowed good, ſince we muſt either exclude all lines, beſides 
the circle, and right line, out of geometry, or admit them ac- 
cording to the ſimplicity of their deſcriptions ; in which caſe, 
the conchoid yields to none, except the circle. | 
Equations are expreſſions of arithmetical computation, and 
properly have no place in geometry, except ſo far as quantities 
truly geometrical (that is, lines, ſurfaces, ſolids, and propor- 
tions) may be ſaid to be ſome equal to others: multiplications 
diviſions, and ſuch ſort of computations are newly received 
into geometry, and that apparently contrary to the firſt deſign 
of this ſcience ; for whoever conſiders the couſtrudtion of 
problems by a right line and a circle, found by the firſt geome- 
tricians, will eaſily perceive, that geometry was introduced, 
that we might expeditiouſly avoid, by drawing lines, the tediouſ- 
neſs of computation. a | 
Ic ſhould ſeem therefore, that the two ſciences ought not to be 
confounded : the ancients ſo induſtriouſly diſtinguiſhed them, 
that they never introduced arithmetical terms into geometry; 
and the moderns by confounding both, have loſt a deal of that 
ſimplicity, in which the elegancy of geometry principally con- 
fiſts. Upon the whole, that is arithmetically more ſimple 
which is determined by more ſimple equations; but that is geo- 
metrically more ſimple which is determined by the more ſimple 
drawing of lines; and in geometry, that ought to be reckoned 
beſt, which is geometrically moſt ſimple. a 
GEOMETRICAL Locus, or place, called alſo ſimply lens. 
Locus. 
GEOMETRICAL Medium. See the article MeDrum. 
GEOMETRICAL Oſcalam. See EvOLUTA, and OscuLUM. 
GEOMETRICAL Pace, is a meaſure conſiſting of five feet. See 
Face, and Foor. | EM 
GEOMETRICAL Plan, in architecture. See PrAx. 
GEOMETRICAL laue. See the article PLAN R. 5 
GEOMETRICAL Progreſſion, is a ſeries of quantities, in continued 
geometricalproportion, i. e. increaſing or decreaſing in the ſame 


ratio. Sce RAr io. . 5 WED 3% 3 
Thus, e. gr. 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, and 128: and 729, 
243, 81, 27, 9, 3, 1, are geometrical progreflions. See Geb. 
metrical PROGRESSION, | is” Fa 
GEOMETRICAL Proportion, called alſo abſolutely and ſimply 
proportion is a ſimilitude or indentity of ratio's. See RATIo. 
Thus, if A be to B, as C to D, they are in geometrical pro- 
portion: fo 3, 4, 30 and 15 are geometrical proportionals. See 
PROPORTION, TR 
GEOMETRICAL Scale. See DiaGONAL Scale. 
GEOMETRICAL Solation of a problem, is when the problem is 
directly ſolved according to the ſtrict principles,” and rules of 
geometry; and by lines that ate truly geometrical. See PRo- 
BLEM, and SOLUTION. | 
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In this ſenſe we ſay, geometrical ſolution, in contradiſtin tion 


to a mechanical, or inſtrumental ſolution, where the problem 
is only ſolved by ruler, and compaſſes. See MECH AniCAL. 
The ſame term is likewiſe uſed in oppoſition to all indirect, and 


inadequate ſolutions, as by infinite ſeries's, c. See SERIES. 


We have no geometrical way of finding the quadrature of the 
circle, the duplicature of the cube, or two mean proportion- 
als: mechanical ways, and others, by infinite ſeries's, we 
have, See QUaDRATURE, DUPLICATION, and PRopok- 
TIONAL. 
The ancients, Pappus informs us, in vain endeavoured at the 
triſſection of an angle, and the finding out of two mean pro- 
portionals by a right line, anda circle. Afterwards they began 
to conſider the properties of ſeveral other lines, as the con- 
choid, the ciſſoid, and the conic ſections, and by ſome of 
theſe endeavoured to ſolve thoſe problems. Ar length, having 
more thoroughly examined the matter, and the conic ſections 
being received into geometry, they diſtinguiſhed geometrical 
problems into three kinds, vix. | 
19. Plane ones, which deriving their original from lines on a 
us may be ſolved by a right line, and a circle. See 
LANE. 
29. Solid ones, which are ſolved by lines deriving their origi- 
2 from the conſideration of a ſolid, that is, of a cone. See 
OLID, 
39. Linear ones, to the ſolution of which are required lines 
more compounded. See LIN EAR. 
According to this diſtinction, we are not to ſolve ſolid pro- 
blems by other lines than the conic ſections; eſpecially if no 
other lines but right ones, acircle, and the conic ſections muſt 
be received into geometry. | 
But the moderns adyancing much farther, have received into 
— all lines that can be expreſſed by equations; and 
ave diſtinguiſhed according to the dimenſions of the equati- 
ons, thoſe lines into kinds; and have made it a law, not to 
conſttruct a problem by a line of a ſuperior kind, that may be 
— by one of an inferior kind. See GEOMETRICAL 
Ne. 


GEOMETRICAL ſqzare. See the article SQUARE. 
GEOMETRICAL able. See the article PLAIN table. 
GEOMETRICALLY Proportionals, are quantities in continual 


proportion ; or which proceed in the ſame conſtant ratio; as 
6, 12, 24, 48, 96, 192, c. See PROPORTIONALS. 
They are thus called, in contradiſtinction to equidifferent quan- 


tities; which are called, though ſomewhat improperly, arith- 


metically proportionals. See arithmetically PROPORTION- 


AL. 
GEOMETRY *, the ſcience, or doctrine of extenſion, or ex- 


tended things; thatis, of lines, ſurfaces, and ſolids. See LIxE, 
SURFACE, and Sorin. 

* The word is Greek, ve²ν D, formed of yn, terra, earth, and 
uerrem, metiri, to meaſure, it being the neceſſity of meaſuring 
the earth, and the parts and places thereof that gave the firit 
occaſion to the invention of the principles and rules of this art ; 
which has ſince been extended and applied to numerous other 
things; inſomuch that geometry, with arithmetic, are now the 
general foundation of all mathematics. See MaTitma- 
TICS, 

Geometry is commonly divided into four parts, or branches, 
planimetry, altimetry, longimetry, and ſtereometry. See each 
under its proper article, PLANIMETRY, ALTIMETRY, Los- 
GIMETRY, and STEREOMETRY. 

Geometry, again, is diſtinguiſhed into theoretical, or ſpecula- 
tive, and practical. | 

The firſt contemplates the properties of continuity ; and de- 
monſtrates the truth of general propoſitions, called theorems. 
See THEOREM. | 

The ſecond applies thoſe ſpeculations and theorems to parti- 
cular uſes in the ſolution of problems. See PRoBLEM. 
Speculative geometry, again, may be diſtinguiſhed into elemen- 
tary, and ſablime. 


Elementary, or common GEOMETRY, is that employed in the 


conſideration of right lines, and plane ſurfaces, and ſolids ge- 
nerated therefrom. See PLain, c. 


* * or ſublime GEOMETRY, is that employed in the con- 
1 


deration of curve lines, conic ſections, and bodies formed 
thereof. Sce Curve, c. 
Herodotus, lib. ii. and Strabo, lib. xvii. aſſert the Egyptians 
to have been the firſt inventors of geometry; and the annual 
innundations of the Nile to have been the occafion : for that 
river bearing away all the bounds and land marks of mens 
eſtates, and covering the whole face of the country, the peo- 
ple, ſay they, were obliged to diſtinguiſh their lands by the 
conſideration of their figure, and quantity; and thus by ex- 
perience and habit, formed themſelves a method, or art, 
which was the origin of geomerry.-----A farther contempla- 
tion of the draughts or figures of fields thus laid down and 
plotted in proportion, might naturally enough lead them to 


the diſcovery of ſome of their excellent and wonderful pro- 


perties; which ſpeculation continually improving, the art 
became gradually improved, as it continues to do to this day. 
Joſephus, however, ſeems to attribute the invention to the 


| 


weights, motions, &c. but they may even reprelea things | 
which the mind can nootherwiſe conceive, e.gr. the te 


occaſion to enquireinto, can be expreſſed by lines. _ wt 
many not reducibleto any ſuch rule: thus, the Knowledgeof u 


pend, and who would have all his creatures execute hisof 


engaged the prieſts and philoſophers to rep 


ties unknown from lines, but repreſented ot re 
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Hebrews : and others among the ancients 
inventor. Polyd. Vergil. de Invent. Rer. Cre Mercury ts 
The province of geometry is almoſt infinite: fe > 


bur may be repreſented to the imagination „hon ew 


which they ſtraight become of geometrical nde Yen 


being geometry alone that makes compariſons a 


5 
7 —— of — See _ the 
ronomy, muſic, mechanics, and, in a 

ences which confider things ſuſceptible of — all the («;. 
all the preciſe and accurate ſciences, may be ref les: ie 
merry: for all ſpeculative truths conſiſting only 
ons of things, and in the relations between thoſe el te rely 
will be all referred to lines. Conſequences nu * 
from them; and theſe conſequences, again, þ Jt rom 
ſenſible by lines, they become permanent obje& Rtend 
expoſed to a rigorous attention, and examination; 4. 
have infinite opportunities both of enquiring into their dure 
* and purſuing them further. See Agr, and Schvc 

he reaſon for inſtance, why we know ſo G 
mark ſo preciſely, the concords called ave, fh 
Sc. is, that we have learnt to expreſs ſounds by ent, 
by chords accurately divided; and that we know thatthe ah 
which ſounds oQave, is double of that which it makes = 
withal ; that the fifth is in the ſeſquialterate ratio, dt u fi. 
to two; and ſo of the reſt. 3 
The ear itſelf cannot judge of ſounds with ſuch precificn- 3 
judgments are too faint, vague; and variable to form ike 
The fineſt, beſt tuned ear, cannor diſtinguiſh many of the d. 
ferences of ſounds; whence many muſicians deny ay ſuch 
difference; as making their ſenſe their judge. Some, fir i, 
ſtance, admit no difference between an octave and tire dons; 
and others, none between the greater and leſſer tone; the con. 
ma, which is the real difference, is inſenſible to them: 4 
much more the ſchiſma, which is only half the comma, 
It is only by reaſon, then, that we learn, that the length of 
the chord which makes the difference between certain ſour; 
being diviſible into ſeveral parts, there may be a gra nun; 
of different ſounds contained therein, uſeful in muſic, which 

et the ear cannot diſtinguiſh, Whence it follows, tha bat 
it not been for arichmetic and geometry, we had had ng fach 
thing as regular, fixed muſic ; and that we could only tare 
ſucceeded in that art by good luck, or force of img˙t 
i. e. muſic would not have been any ſcience founded on incon- 
teſtable demonſtrations: though we allow that the tunes co. 
poſed by force of genius and imagination, are uſually morc+ 
| Dum to the ear, than thoſe compoſed dy rule. Sec Sous, 

UNE, GRAvITY, CONCORD, Gf. 
So, in mechanics, the heavineſs of a weight, and the diſtance 
of the centre of that weight fromthe fulcrum, orpuintitis{t 
ſtained by, being ſuſceptible of plus and minus, they may bot 
be expreſled by lines; whence geometry becomes applicadl 
hereto; in virtue whereof, infinite diſcoveries have bect mace, 
of the utmoſt uſe in life. See BALLANCE, Cc. 
Geometrical lines and figures, are not only proper to fete: 
ſent to the imagination the relations between magnitudes, orb 
tween things ſuſceptible of more and leſs ; as ſpacs, times, 


of incommenſurable magnitudes. See INCOMMENSURASLE 
We do not, however, pretend, that all ſubjects men mi ku! 


infinitely powerful, infinitely juſt God, on whom all things e 


; is the principle of il nor 
to become capable of being happy, is the principle of al 
lity, from which a thouſand undeniable conſequences maj x 


rr 


drawn, and yet neither the principle, nor the conſequencet 
be expreſſed by lines, or figures, Malebr. Recher.delaVnT 1 
Indeed, the ancient Egyptians, we read, uſed to — 
their philoſophical, and theological notions by go 9 
lines. In their reſearches into the reaſon of things, el 
ſerved, that God, and nature affect perpendicular, * 
circles, triangles, ſquares, and harmonical _ - 6 f 
natural operations by ſuch figures: in which they 7 1 
ed by Pythagoras, Plato, c. Whence that a. | 
nullum divinorum ſcientiam ayanergxy 111" 
PLaTonic, PYTHAGOREAN, c. amon; i 
But it muſt be obſerved, that this uſe of 2 10 
ancients was not ſtrictly ſcientitical, as amous why 
ſymbolical : they did not argue, or deduce thing 


that 


that were known. In effect, they were oy araſters . 
inſtruments of diſcovering, but images ot der dune 
ſerve, or communicate the diſcoveries made. 

and HiEROGLIPHIC, 44 ff 
The Egyptians (Gale obſerves) uſed gem.” wl 
not only to expreſs the generations, —.— os. Fi. Un 
tions of bodies; but the manner, aft! K om bee 
« ſpitit of the univerſe, who diffuſing himie . . .. F 


« tre of his unity, through infinite Concentric Ocder Ke 
« vades all bodies, and fills all ſpace. But of 4 & 5 
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« moſt affected the circle, and triangle; the firſt, as be- 
« _— molt perfect, ſimple, capacious, wc. of all figures: 
« whence Hermes borrowed it to repreſent the divine nature; 
« defining God to be an intellectual circle or ſphere, whoſe 


« centre is every where, and circumference no where.” See 
Kirch. Oedip. Aigyptiac. and Gale Phil. General. lib. i. c. 2. 
The ancient geometry was confined to very narrow bounds, 
in compariſon of the modern. It only extended to right lines, 
and curves of the firſt order, or eonic ſections; whereas into 
the modern geometry new lines of infinitely more and higher 
orders are introduced. See CURVE. 8 
writers, who have cultivated and improved geometry, 
may be diſtinguiſhed into elementary, practical, and thoſe of 
the ſublimer geomerry. Py | 
The principal writers of elements, ſee enumerated under the 
article ELEMENTS. 2 g | 
Thoſe of the higher ny are Archimedes, in his books de 
Sphera, Cylindro, and C irculi Dimenſione; as alſo de Spirali- 
bus, Conoidibus, Spharoidibus, de Quadratura Parabole, and 
Arenarins : Kepler, in his Szereomerria Nova; Cavelarius, in 
his Geometria Indivi/ibilium ; and Torricellius, 
ralibus ; Pappus Alexandrinus in Collect ionibus Mathematicis ; 
Paulus Guildinus, in his Mechanics and Statics ; Barrow, in 
his Le&iones Geometrice ; Huygens, de Circuli [Magnitmdine ; 
Bullialdus, de Lineis Spiralibus: Schooten, in his Exercita- 
tiones Mathematice ; Billy, de Proportione Harmonica ; 
Lalovera, de Cycloide ; Fer. Erneſt Com. ab Herbenſtein, in 
Diatome C * 1a9cng Viviani, in Exercit. Mathemat. de For- 
matione, & Menſura Fornicum ; Palma, in Geomer. 
Exercitation. and Apoll. Pergæus, de Secbious Kationis. 
For practical geometry, the fulleſt and compleateſt treatiſes are 
thoſe of Mallet, written in French, but without the demon- 
ſtrations: and thoſe of Schwenter, and Cantz lerus, both in 
High-dutch.---In this claſs are likewiſe to be ranked Clavius's, 
Tacquet's, and Oranam's Practical Geometries; de la Hire's 
Ecole des Arpenteurs; Reinholdus's Geodefia; Hartman Bey- 
er's Stereometria ; Voigtel's Geometria Snbterranes, all in 
High-dutch; Hulſius, Galilæus, Goldmannus, Scheffelt, and 

Oꝛanam, on the ſector, &c. 8 

Characters in GEOMETRY, 8 see 4 CHARACTER, 

Spherical GEOMETRY, SPHERICAL, 
EOPONIC, ſomething relating to agriculture. See A- 
GRICULTURE. Cato, Varro, lumella, Palladius, and 
Pliny, are ſometimes called geoponic writers. See GEoR- 


GIC. | 
St. GEORGE, a name whereby ſeveral orders, both military 
and religious, are denominated, It took its riſe from a ſaint, 
famous throughout all the caſt ; called by the Greeks, meyans- 
vp, Q. d. great martyr. ; 
On ſome medals of the emperors John, and Manuel Comne- 
ni, we have the figure of St. George armed, holding a ſword, 
or javelin in one hand, and in the other a _— with this 


inſcription; an O, and therein a little a, and re. Frioc ma- 
king o Ar10E TEORTIOE, O Holy George. He is generally re- 
preſented on horſeback, as being ſuppoſed to have trequently 
engaged in combats in that manner. 


He is venerated throughout Armenia, Muſcovy, and all the 


countries which adhere to the Greek rite : from the Greek, his 
worſhip has long ago been received into the Latin church; 
and England and Portugal have both choſe him for their pa- 
tron ſaint. See PATRON. ._ , 2 

St. GEORGE is particularly uſed for an Engliſh order of knights; 

more commonly now called the order of the garter. See 
ARTER. 

Our king Edward VI. out of a ſpirit of reformation, made 

ſome alterations in the ceremonial, laws, and habit of the or- 

der, that the Romiſh ſaint might have leſs ſhare therein. Ir 

was he firſt commanded, that the order ſhould no longer be 

called the order of St. George, but that of the garter. 

Knights of St. GEORGE.--zThere have been various orders un- 
der this denomination, moſt of which are now extinct; parti- 
cularly one founded by the em 

1470, to guard the frontiers of ia and Hungary againſt 
the Turks.---Another called Sr. George of Alfama, founded 

by the kings of A — Another in Auſtria and Carin- 
thia.-----And another in the republic of Genoa, ſtill ſubliſt- 


ing, c. 
Religions of the order of St. GeoRGE. Of theſe there are divers 
orders, and congregations; particularly canons regular of &. 
' George in Alga, at Venice, eſtabliſhed by two noble Veneti- 
ans, in the your 1404.---—-Another congregation of the ſame, 
inſtitute in Sicil 4 c. : 
St. GEORGE's Croſs. See the article CRoss. i 
GEORGIC, ſomething that relates to the Culture, or tilling of 
the ground. See AGRICULTURE. 

* The word is borrowed from the Latin georgicus, and that of the 
Greek Yowp yacoc, of ,,, terra, earth, ee opero, I 
work, labour ; of yo, opus, work. | 

The georgics of Virgil, are four books compoſed by that poet 
on the ſubje& of agriculture, 


* 


de Solidis Spbæ- 


| 


| 


r Frederic III. in the year 


{ 


GER 


GEOSCOPY *, a kind of knowledge of the nature, and qua- 
lities of the ground, or ſoil ; gained by viewing, and confi 
ing it. See So1L, | 
The word is formed of the Greek , earth, and ores, I ſee, | 
. view. * . 0 . * 
Geoſcopy is only conjectural, but its conjectures are very well 
roun 3 
GERESOL, in __ one of the clefs. See Cure. 
GERFALCON, or GYRFALCON, a bird of prey, of a ſite be- 
tween a vultur and an hawk; and of the greateſt ſtrength next 


the eagle, See FALCox, and Hawk: 
GERM. the article GERMEN. 


GERMAN, in matters of genealogy, ſignifies whole, entire, 
or own. 
Hen 


Cermani quaſi eadem ſtirpe geniti. Felt, ce, 

Brother GERMAN denotes a brother both by the father's and 
mother's ſide ; in contradiſtinction to uterine brothers, c. 
who are only ſo by the mother's fide. See BROTHIR. 

Confins GERMAN are thoſe in the firſt, or neareſt degree; being 
the children of brothers or ſiſters. See Cougin, &c. 
Among the Romans we have no inſtance of marriage between 
couſins german before the time of the emperor Claudius; 
when, they were very frequent. See MARRIACE. 
Theodoſius prohibited them under very ſevere penalties, even 
fine, and proſeription. See CoxnSAnGuintTY. 


GERMAN acacia, Acacia. 
GERMAN bezoar, { BezoaAR. 
GERMAN black, See 4 BLaAck, 
GERMAN coins, \ Corn. 
GERMAN compaſſer, COMPASSES. 


GERMAN empire, &c. See Ewyine, 6c. 
GERMAN fate. See the article FLUTE. 
GERMAN language, See TEuTONIC, and LANGUAGE, 
GERMAN meaſures, MEASURE. 
GERMAN monies | Money. i 
GERMEN, or Gnu, that part of a ſeed which germinates, 
i. e. ſprouts or ſhoots out the firſt, for the production of a new 
lant, See SEED. 
taniſts call it the plume. See PLums, See alſo Prant, 
Skko, and GERMINATION. 
GERMINATION, the act of germinating ; that is, of aplant's 
ſprouting, or ſhooting in the ground. See PLanT, and GER- 


MEN. | 

Some uſe the word in a more extenſive ſenſe ; ſo as likewiſe 
to include the ſhooting of leaves, bloſſoms, branches, flowers, 
fruits, and ſeeds. See SEED, Lear, FLOwRR, BRAXCH, c. 
The modern philoſophers have been very attentive to the ger- 
mination of plants, as well as the formation of the chick in 


the egg. See PLANT. | 
Theprogreſs of 88 has been very accurately obſerved 
al a gourd. The day 


the curious pighi, in the ſeed 
to the ground, he found the outer-coat 


er it was commit 28 xr 
or integument a little tumid, and in its tip there appeared a 
=_ Cleft or aperture, through which the plume or gem was 


The ſecond day, the outward coat or ſecundine was much 
ſofter, the inner torn and corrupted, the plume, or plantule 
ſomewhat longer and more tumid, and the beginning of the 
roots ſhewed themſelves; 
The third day, the outer ſecundine was become dusky, and 
the leaves of the plantule inflated ; and the root or radicle had 
made itſelf a paſſage through the ſecundines, near the former 
aperture; the plume, or ſtem, as alſo the ſeed leaves being 
now grown much bigger. | 
On the fixth day, more of the ſeed leaves had broke 
the ſecundines, and were found thicker and harder ; the root 
having now emitted a great number of fibres, and the ſtem 
wn a finger's length. 

he following days, the roots ſtill ſhot further, other roots 
ariſing from them, and others from theſe; and the ſtem, in its 
progreſs, grew hollow, or fiſtulous, and the ſeed leaves broad- 


er and greener, | 

About the tory Gef day, the plant ſeemed compleat ; from 
which time the ſeed leaves began to droop, and at length died 
away. See SEMINAL leaves. 

GERONTES *, in antiquity, a kind of judges, or magiſtrates 
in ancient Sparta, anſwering to what the ites were at 
Athens. See AREOPAGITE. 

«The word is formed of the Greek h, which ſignifies old 
man. Whence alſo the words gerontic, ſomething belonging 
to an old man; and geronticon, a famous book among the mo- 
dern Greeks, containing the lives of the ancient monks. The 
ſenate of gerontes was called gerufia, that is, aflembly, or coun- 

dil of old men. | 
The gerontes were inſtituted by Lycurgus : their number, ac- 
cotding to ſome, was eng cle: and according to others 
thirty-two. They governed in conjunction with the king, 
whoſe authori they were intended to ballance; and to watch 
over the intereſts of the people. 


None were to be admitted into this office under ſixty of 
age and they held it for life. They were ſucceeded by the 
phori. - See Ephokl. 
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GERUND *, in grammar, a ſort of tenſe, or time of the in- 
finitive mood; like to the participle, but indeclinable. Sce 


Moop, and INFINITIVE. 
* [he word is formed of the Latin gerundivus, and that from 
the verb gerere, to bear. 
The gerund expreſſes not only the time, but alſo the manner 
of an action; as, he fell in running polt, 


It differs from the participle, in that it expreſſes the time, 
which the participle does not. See PARTICIPLE. 


And from the tenſe properly ſo called, in that it expreſſes the 


manner, which the tenſe does not. See TENSE. 
Grammarians are much embarraſſed to ſettle the nature and 
character of the gerznds : it is certain, they are no verbs, nor 
diſtinct moods of verbs, in regard they do not mark any judg- 
ment, or affirmation of the mind, which is the eſſence of a 
verb. And beſide, they have cafes, which verbs have not. 
See VERB. © 
Some therefore will have them to be adjectives paſſive, whoſe 
ſubſtantive is the infinitive of the verb : on this footing they 
denominate them verbal nount, or names formed of verbs, and 
retaining the ordinary regimen thereof. See Nou. 
Thus, ſay they, tempus eſt legendi libros, or librorum, is as 
much as to ſay, temps eſt - legere libros, vel librorum. But 
others ſtand up againſt this deciſion. 

GESSERIT-quamdin. See QUAMDIU ſe bene geſerit. 

GESSES, in the furniture belonging to an hawk. See JESSES. 

GESTATION, the time of a woman's going with child; or 
the interval between conception and delivery. See DELIVERY ; 
ſee alſo Fokrus, and ConceEPTION. _ 

GESTATION is alſo a term in the ancient medicine, uſed for a 
ſort of exerciſe, by us called carriage. See EXERCISE. 

It conſiſted in makiug the patient ride on horte-back, or in a 
chariot, or a boat; or even rocking him in his bed, if he could 
not indure a more violent ayitation. 

Alclepiades firſt brought frictions, and geſtation into practice. 
---The deſign of geſtation was to recover ſtrength after a fe- 
ver, c. was gone. 

GESTiCULATION, the making of affected, indecent, or un- 
ſuitable geſtures, or in too great number. See GESTURE. 
Geſticulation is a grievous fault in an orator. See ACTION. 

GESTURE, a motion of the body, intended to ſignify ſome 
idea, or paſſion of the mind. See Moriox, PAssiod, Oc. 
Quintilian defines geſture, totius corporis motus i conformatio. 
Geſtures are a kind of natural language which ſupplies the uſe 
of ſpeech in thoſe naturally dumb. The Mimes and Panto- 


mimes were great proficients in the ſtyle of geſture. See |. 


Mime, and PANTOMIME. 
Geſture conſiſts principally in the action of the hands, and 
face. See ACTION, and PRONUNCIATION. 

GHEMARA. See the article GEMAKA. 

GIAGH, or Jexacn, a cycle of twelve years, in uſe among 
the Turks and Cathayans. See CYCLE. | 
Each year of the giagh bears the name of ſome animal: the 
firſt, that of a moule ; the ſecond, that of a bullock ; the 
third, of a lynx, or leopard; the fourth, of a hare; the fifth, 
of a crocodile ; the ſixth, of a ſerpent ; the ſeventh, of a 
horſe; the eighth, of a ſheep; the ninth, of a monkey ; the 
2 of a hen; the eleventh, of a dog; and the twelfth, of 
a hog. | | 
They alſo divide the day into twelve parts, which they call 
giaghs; and diltinguiſh them by the names of the ſame ani- 
mals.---Each giagh contains two of our hours, and is divided 
into eight keh, as many as there are quarters of hours in our 


ay. 

GIANT, That, a man of extraordinary, enormous ſtature and 
bulk. See STATURE. | 
The reality of giants, and of nations of giants, is much con- 
troverted among the learned. Traveilers, hiſtorians, and re- 
lations both ſacred and profane, furniſh various inſtances 
_ ; a great part of which, naturaliſts and antiquaries ſet 
aſ} 
Thoſe among the ancients who ſpeak of giants, as hiſtorians, 
and affirm there were ſuch things, are Ceſar, de Bello Gal- 
lice, I. i. Tacitus, de Morib, Germanor. & Aunal. J. ii. Flo- 
rus, I. iii. c. 3. St. Auguſtin, de Civit. Dei, l. xv. c. 9. and 
Saxo Grammaticus, at the end of bis preface: among the 
moderns, Hieron. Magius, Miſcellan. de Gigantibus, Chaſſag- 
nonus de Gigantibus, Kircher Hund. Subterran. I. viii. ſect. ii. 
c. 4. and ſo many others, that Stephanus in his notes on Saxo 
Grammaticus, affirms nothing can be more extravagant than 
to deny, or allegorize the authorities we have thereof, 
Mr. Derham obſerves, that though we read of giants before 
the flood, Gen. vi. 4. and more plaiuly after it, Numb. xiii, 
33. yet it is highly probable, the ſize of man has always been 
the ſame from the creation; for as to the Nephilim, Gen. vi. 
the ancients vary about them; ſome taking them for monſters 
of impicty, atheiſm, rapine, tyranny: and as to thoſe, Num. 
xiii, which were evidently ſpoke of as men of a gigantic ſire, 
it is probable the fears of the ſpies might add thereto. 
Be this as it will, it is manifeſt that in both theſe places giants 
are ſpoken of as rarities aud wonders of the age, not of the 
common ſtature, and ſuch inſtances we have had in all ages; 


GIB 


excepting ſome fabulous relations; ſuch as we take to be. 
t 


of T hcutobocchus, who is ſaid to have been 
and to have been higher than the trophies an upanno 1613, 
long: and no better we ſuppoſe the giants to have * teet 
Ol. Magnus gives an account of in his fifth boar 2 Which 
Harthen and Starchater among the men; and amon A, ſuch as 
reperta eſt (ſaith he) puella-—in capite vaberas pr Women, 
duta chlamyde purpurea, longitudinis cubitoram e „, in. 
inter humeros quatnor. Ol. Mag. Hiſt. 1, v ys letitudiais 
But, as for the more credible relations of Goljah ( / 
was fix cubits, and a ſpan, 1 Sam, xvii, 4, which, boſe height 
to biſhop Cumberland, is ſomewhat above eleven f according 
of Maximinus the emperor (who was nine foo url 
others in Auguſtus'sand other reigns, of about the: 8b) and 
to which might be added the dimenſions of a skel "me height ; 
lately in the place of a Roman camp near St. Albans? dug up 
inſcribed Marcus Antoninus ; of which an -l an urn 
by Mr. Cheſelden, who judged by the dimenſions of, is given 
that the perſon was eight foot high. Philaſ. Trayſadt Nebones, 
For theſe antique examples and relations, we 5 3; N 333. 
be matched, nay outdone, with modern examples 3 they may 
we have divers in J. Ludolph. Comment. in Hiſt 50 which 
c. 2. ſect. 22. Magius, Conringius, D. Hakewel. 4 055 l. ii. 
which laſt ſpeaks from Nannerz, of porters and archer others; 
-ing to the emperor of China, fifteen foor high; and — * 
Purchas, of ten and twelve foot high, and more Soon 
_ author's Apolog. p. 258. Bee that 
GIBBOUS, in medicine, is uſed to denote 
—— See VERTEBRA. * perſon bunch or 
hat part of the liver out of which the vena "= 
8 called the A2 47 See LIVER. "ara nils, isatfo 
IBBOUS is alſo uſed in reference to the enlight 
moon, while ſhe is moving from full to the i 2 — 
from the laſt quarter to full again; for all that time =p ox 
part appears horned, or falcated, and the light one wb — 
out, convex, or gibbous, See PHASES, and Moov __ 
GIBELINS, G1BELLINS, or GIBELLING, a famous fidion; 
Italy, oppoſite to the gaelphe. See GUELPH, ca 
The guelphs, and gibelins ravaged, and laid waſte Italy for 
— „ of years; ſo that the 1 of that countty G a 
pace of two centuries, is only a detail of thei al v. 
8 and mortal wars. l . et mn vie- 
e have but a very obſcure account, of their ori 
reaſon of their names : the generality of . 
they aroſe about the year 1240, upon the emperor Frederic the 
IId's being excommunicated by pope Gregory the IXth 
That prince, ſay they, making a tour among the cities of Ital 
gave the name gibelint to ſuch as he found well affe@ted 12 
him; and that of gaelphs to thoſe who adhered to the pope 
But as to the reaſon,” and ſignification of thoſe words * 
is a deep ſilence; gibelin might poſſibly be formed of gebierer 
imperaior ; whence gebietriſch, imperioſe. Of gebieter the 
Italians might make, by corruption, gibelin; ſo that gibelin 
in this light, ſhould be the ſame with Imperialiſts, or ſuch Is 
followed the emperor's party, _ ; 
By the way, ſome writers maintain, that the two faQions aroſe 
ten years before: tho? ſtill under the ſame pope, andemperor. 
Other hiſtorians relate, that Conrad IIId marching into Italy, 
in the year 1139, againſt the Neapolitans, Roger, count of 
Naples and Sicily, in order to defend his ſtates, called to his 
aſſiſtance Guelph duke of Bavaria; and that one day when the 
two armies were ready to join battle, the Bavarians cried out 
in High-dutch, Bie, Gzelph ! or, as others fay, in Flemiſh, 
hier, Guelph! that is, here, Guelph ! and that the Imperialiſts 
anſwered, on their ſide, with the words Hie, or hier, Gibelin ! 
here, Gibelin! calling the emperor by the name of the place 
where he had been bred. os 
Hornius refers the names to the war in 1140, between Hen 
the proud, duke of Bavaria and Saxony, and Conradthe IIld, 
duke of Suabia ; the two princes being preparing to engage 
near the town of Winsberg, the Bavarians began to cry out, 
Gzelph, which was the name of duke Henry's brother, and 
the partiſans of the emperor, Weibelingen, the name of the 
— where that prince was born and bred in the dutchy of 
Wirtenberg, whoſe ſurname he bore : from which Weibe- 
lingen, the Italians at length formed Gibelin. 
This account is confirmed by Martin Cruſius: iuitium Gidbe- 
linz(/A/beline apatria Conradi regis) & Welfice concertationis. 
Conrad being of Weibelingen, that word, ſays Cruſius, gave tiſe 
to gibellingue, and that to gibelling, Gibelins, Gibellm. 
Platina, on the other hand, aſſures us, that the name Gibelins 
aroſe from that of a German at Piſtoya ; whoſe brother, nam 
Guelph, gave likewiſe his name to the oppoſite faction; the 
two brethren, it ſeems bearing an irreconcileable hatred. 
Others maintain, that the emp#ror gave the appellation Gibelins 
to thoſe of his party, from the German word gie, ſignifying 
ridge, or top; by reaſon the empire reſted on them, 35 the 
rafters of a houſe lean on the ridge, which joins them 4-t0P- 
Kraus, a learned canon of Strasbourg, in the lives of the em 
perors of the houſe of Brunſwick, is of the ſecond ſentiment 
above related: in a battle, ſays he, between Welff, or Guelff 


and Frederic, the army of the firſt crying out, bie, 7h 
A : | ? 


IF! the ſecond commanded his, to cry out, bie, Gi- \ 
__ 2 Gibeling ! the name of his. birth place; and the 


* * 9 ,@ . ds 
h and Lombards asking the ſignification of thoſe words, 
parte anſwered, that by H/elff was meant the pope's par- 


et 


others contend, that the word Gibelin is only a ſoftening 

of the word gibertin, or guibertin; and that ir aroſe from Gui- 

bert, an antipope, ſet up by the emperor Henry III. in the 
ear 1080. Ada Sand. ＋ 4 Ma, p. 198. 

U in his H; Decad. de I Emp. advances 
Maimbourg, in his Hit. de la eca ; 
another opinion : the two factions, and their names, ſays he, 
aroſe from a quarrel between twoancient and illuſtrious houſes, 
on the confines of Germany, that of the Henry's of Gibeling, 
and that of the Guelfes of Adorf: which account appears the 
moſt probable of them all. 

GIBET *, a machine in manner of a gallows, whereon noto- 
rious criminals after execution, are hung in irons, or chains; 
as ſpectacles, in terrorem. See GALTOW«sS. 

„The word in French, gibet, properly denotes what we call 
gallus it is ſuppoſed to come originally from the Arabic 
ibel, mount, elevation of ground, by reaſon gibets are uſually 
placed on hills, or eminences. ; | 

GIBLETS *, the offals, or entrails of a gooſe; including the 
heart, and liver, with the feet, gizzard, &c. 

* The word is ſuppoſed to be formed of goblers, from the French 
gobean, mouth full. A "OY 

Giblets make a conſiderable article in cookery : they boil gib- 
lets, ſtew giblets, make ragoos of giblers, giblet- pies, &c. 

GIGANTIC. See the article GIANT. 

F. Bouhours relates, that one of the artifices of the Indian 
Bramins conſiſts in perſuading the ſimple people, that the gods 
eat like us; and, that they may bring them ſtore of victuals, 
they repreſent thoſe gods as of a gigaxtic lize, and above all, 

ive them a huge tun belly. f 

GIGANTOMACHIA *, the battle of the giants againſt the 
fabulous gods of the ancient heathens. 

The word Gre ek, vi ö, formed of Js, ya ros, giant, 
and MAY, combat, of uc? Hag no, fight. 

Several of the poets have compoſed gigantomachia's: that © 

Scarron is the fineſt of all his pieces. 

GIGG *, GIGA, or Jie, in muſic and dancing, a gay, brisk, 

ſprightly, compoſition, and yet in full meaſure, as well as the 
allemand, which is more ſerious. See Dance. 
* Menage takes the word fo ariſe from the Italian giga, a muſi- 
cal inſtrument mentioned by Dante. | ” : 
GILBERTINES, an order of religious, thus called from St. 
Gilberr, of Sempringham, in the county of Lincoln, who 
founded the fame, about the year 1148. 
Anciently, none were received into it but married people: the 
monks obſerved the rule of St. Auguſtin; and were account- 
ed canons; and the nuns that of St. Benedict. 
The founder erected a double monaſtery, or rather, two dif- 
fereut ones, contiguous to each other, the one for men, the 
other for women, but parted by a very high wall. 
The order, afterwards, conſiſted of ten ſuch monaſteries : all 
which were ſuppreſſed at the general diſſolution of monaſtic 
orders under king Henry VIII. 
GILD*, or Gump, originally ſignifies a fraternity, or company. 
The word is formed from the Saxon gildan, to pay, becauſe 
every man was gildare, i. e. to pay ſomething towards the charge 
and ſupport of the company; Se2 Comrany, and FRATER· 
NiTY. Hence alſo our Guild-hall, g. d. the hall of the ſociety 
or fraternity, where they meet and make orders and laws a- 
mong themſelves. See GuiL p hall. 5 
The original of gilde, or guilds, is thus related: It being a law 
amongſt the Saxons, that every freeman of fourteen years old 
ſhould find ſureties to keep the peace, or be committed; cer- 
tain neighbours entred into an aſſociation, and became bound 
for each other, either to produce him who committed an of- 
fence, or to make ſatisfaction to the injured party: this, that 
they might the better do, they raiſed a ſum of money among 
themſelves, which they put into a common ſtock ; and when 
one of their pledges had committed an offence, and was fled, 
then the other nine made ſatisfaction out of this ſtock, by pay- 
ment of money, according to the offence. See FRANK-pleage. 
Becauſe this aſſociation conſiſted of ten families, it was called 
a decennary and from hence came our fraternities: See DE- 
CENNIER, | | ; 
ut, as to the direct time when theſe gilds had their origin in 
vgland, there is nothing of certainty to be found; ſince 
they were in uſe long before any formal licence was granted 
to them for ſuch meetings. 

:dward the third, in the fourteenth year of his reign, granted 
licence to the men of Coventry, toere& a merchant's gd and 
fraternity, of brethren and filters, with a maſter, or warden; 
and that they might found chantries, beſtow alms, do other works 
of piety, and conſtitute ordinances touching the ſame, c. 

Henry the fourth, in his reign, granted a licence to found 
gil of the holy croſs, at Stratford upon Avon. 
Ib, in the royal boroughs of Scotland, is ſtill uſed for a com- 


- pally of merchants, who are freemen of the borough. See 
OUGH, | 


Yet. h- 


11. 


Every royal borough has a dean of gild, who is the next ma- 


giſtrate below the bailiff. He judges of controverſies among 


men concerning trade; diſputes between inhabitants touching 
buildings, lights, water-courſes, and other nuſances; calls 
courts, at which his brethren of the g:/4 are bound to attend; 
1 the common ſtock of the g, and amerces and col- 
ects fines. 


 G1LD, or GELD, according to Camden, alſo ſignifies a tribute, 


or tax; See GELD. 
G1LD, according to Crompton, alſo ſignifies an amercement. 
Bs * foot- geld, which he interprets a preſtation within the 
orelt, : 
Hence to be quit of all manner of gild, is to be diſcharged of 
all manner of preſtations to be made for gathering ſheafs of 
corn, lamb, and wool, to the uſe of foreſters. | 
GILD, or GELD, is alſo uſed among our ancient wiiters for a 
compenſation, or mul& for a fault committed. See UN GELD. 
Hence, weregeld, is the price of a man; orfeeld, is the price 
of cattle; angela, the ſingle value of a thing; ewigeld; the 
double value, c. See WREROILD, Sc. 
There are divers other words, which end with gela, and ſhew 
the ſeveral kinds of payments; as danegeld, vadegeld, ſenegeld, 
hornegeld, ſotgeld, penigeld, &c. See DANEGELD, c. 
GiLD, or GUILD rents, are rents payable to the crown by any 
gila, or fraternity; or ſuch rents as formerly belonged to re- 
ligious gilas, aud came to the crown at the general diſſoluti- 
on; being ordered for ſale by the ſtat. 22 Car. II. 
GILDABLE, or GELDABLE, denotes a perſon tributary, that 
Is, liable to pay tax, or tribute, See G1LD. 
Camden, dividing Suffolk into three parts, calls the firſt gi/4- 
able, becauſe liable to tax; from which the other two parts 
were exempt, becauſe eceleſiæ donate, 
GILDABLE is alſo explained in an ancient MS. to be that land 
or lordſhip, which is ſub diſtrictione curiæ vicecom. 
GILDHALDA Teutonicorum, was uſed for the fraternity of Eaſt- 
erling merchants in London; called alſo the ftillyard. See 
STILLYARD, 
GILD-HALL, q. d. Gilde aula, the chief hall in the city of 
London. See GviLD-hall. | | 
GILD-MERCHANT, Gilda mercatoria, was a certain privi- 
lege, or liberty, granted to merchants, whereby they were 
enabled, among other things, to hold certain pleas of land with- 
in their own precincts. 
King John granted gildam mercatoriam to the burgeſles of 
Nottingham. bt 
GILDING, or Gu1LDixc, the art, or act of ſpreading or cover- 
ing a thing over with gold, either in leaf, or liquid. See GorD. 
The art of gilding was not unknown among the ancients, 
though it never arrived among them at the perfection ro which 
the moderns have carried it. ; 
Pliny aſſures us, that the firſt g:/dizg ſeen at Rome, was after 
the deſtruction of Carthage, under the cenſorſhip of Lucius 
Mummius, when they began to gila the ceilings of their tem- 
ples, and palaces; the capitol being the firſt place on which 
this enrichment was beſtowed. But he adds, that luxury ad- 
vanced on them ſo haſtily, that in a little time you might ſee 
all, even private and poor perſons, gila the very walls, vaults, 
fc. of their houſes; f | 
We need not doubt but they had the ſame method with us, of 
beating gold, and reducing it into leaves; though it ſhould 
ſeem they did not carry it to the ſame height ; if it be true, 
which Pliny relates, that they only made ſeven hundred and 
fifty leaves four fingers ſquare, of a whole ounce, Indeed he 
adds that they could make more; that the thickeſt were called 
bracteæ præneſtinæ by reaſon of a ſtatue of the goddeſs For- 
tune at Præneſte gilt with ſuch leaves; and that the thinn 
ſort were called bradtee guaſtorie; | ; 
The modern gilders do alſo make uſe of gold leaves of divers 
thickneſſes ; but there are ſome ſo fine, that a thouſand don't 
weigh above four or five drachms. The thickeſt are uſed for 
gilding on iron, and other metals; and the thinneſt, on wood. 
ut we have another advantage over the ancients, in the man- 
ner of uſing, or applying the gold: the ſecret of painting in 
dil, lately diſcovered; furniſhes us with means of gilding works 
that ſhall endure all the injuries of time and weather, which 
to the ancients was impracticable. They hal no way to lay 
the gold on bodies that would not endure the fire but with 
whites of eggs, or ſize ; neither of which will endure the 
water: So that they could only gila ſuch places as were ſhel- 
tered from the moiſture of the weather, 
The Greeks called the compolition which they uſed for g:/ding 
on wood, leucophæum, or leurophorum; which is deicribed as 
a ſort of glutinous, compound earth, ſerving, in all probabili- 
ty, to make the gold ſtick, and bear poliſhing. But the parti- 
culars of this earth, its colour, ingredients, &c. the autiqua- 
ries and naturaliſts are not agreed upon. 
There are ſeveral methods of gilding in uſe among us; wiz; 
gilding in oil; water-gilding ; gilding by the fire, which is pe- 
culiar to metals ; A of books, &c. | 
Method of GiLDING in oi The bafis, or matter whereon 
the gold is applied, in this method, is the remains of colours 
found ſettled to the bottom of the pots wherein the painters 
f 9 T ; waſh 
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waſh their pencils. This matter, which is very viſcid, they 
firſt grind; then paſs it through a linen cloth; and thus la 
it with a pencil on the matter to be gilt, after having waſhed it 
once or twice over with ſize; and it it be wood, with ſome 
white paint. 

When almoſtdry, but while yet unctuous enough to catch and 
retain the gold, they ſpread their gold leaves thereon, either 
whole, or cut in pieces. To take up and apply the leaves, they 
make uſe of a piece of fine, ſoft, well carded cotton ; or of 
a pallet for the purpoſe; or barely the knife, wherewith; the 
leaves were cut, according to the parts of the work they are to 

ild, or the breadth of the goldto beapplied, 

n proportion as the gold is laid, they pals over it a coarſe, ſtiff 
pencil or bruſh, to make it ftick, and, as it were, incorpo- 
rate with the ground: with the ſame pencil, or a ſmaller one, 
they mend any cracks that may happen therein, after the ſame 
manner as will be hereafter ſhewn in warer GiLDING. This 
ſort of gilding is chiefly uſed for domes, and roofs of churches, 
courts, banquetting-houſes, Ec. and for figures of plaſter, 
lead, c. that are to ſtand expoſed to the weather. 
Method of Gil Dix in water. Water gilding is not performed 
without more apparatus; nor is it uſed ſo trequently, nor on 
ſuch large works, as the former: wooden works, and thoſe 
of ſtucco, are almoſt the only ones gilt in this way: which, be- 
ſides, mult be ſheltered from the weather. 

The ſiʒe made uſe of for gilding, is to be made of ſhreds, Ec. 
of parchment, or gloves, boiled in water, to the conſiſtence 
of a gelly. See GLUE. | 

If it be wood that is to be gilt, they firſt give it a waſh of 
this ſize, boiling hot ; and when this is dry, another of white 
paint, mixed up with the ſame fize, For this white, ſome uſe 
plaſter of Paris, well beaten and fifted ; others Spaniſh white, 
c. It is laid on with a ſtiff bruſh, and oftener, or ſeldomer 
repeated, according to the nature of the work: for pieces of 
ſculpture, ſeven or eight lays ſuffice; for flat, or ſmooth works, 
ten, or twelve. In the latter caſe they are applied by drawing 
the bruſh over the work; in the former by dabbing it. 

When the whole is dry, they moiſten it with fair water, and 
rub it over with ſeveral pieces of coarſe linen, if it be a flat ; 
otherwiſe, they beat or ſwitch it with ſeveral ſlips of the ſame 
linen tied to little ſticks, to make it follow and enter all the 
cavities and depreſſures thereof. 

The white thus finiſhed, they proceed to yellow it, obſerving 
that if it be apiece of ſculpture in relievo, they firſt touch up, 
and repair the ſeveral parts which the white ground may have diſ- 
figured, with little iron inſtruments, as gravers, chiſſels, c. 
The yellow, which they uſe, is only common oker well 
ground and ſifted, and thus mixed up with the ſize uſed for 
the white, only weaker by one half. This colour is laid on 
hot; and in works ot ſculpture ſupplies the place of gold, 


which frequently cannot be carried into all the cavities and | 


dentings of toliages and other ornaments. 

Over this yellow is applied a lay, which is to ſerve for the 
ground whereon the gold is to be immediately laid: it is uſually 
compoſed of the Armenian bole, blood-ſtone, black lead, and 
a little tat, ro which ſome add ſoap and olive oil; others, 
burnt bread, biſtre, antimony, tin-glaſs, butter and ſugar-can- 
dy. Theſe ingredients being all ground together, with hot 
ſize, they apply three lays of the compoſition upon the yel- 
low, each atter the other is dried ; taking care not to put any 
in the ſmall cavities of the work, to hide the yellow. The 
bruſh uſed in this application, is to be ſoft ; and when the mat- 
ter is well dried, they go over it with a ſtronger bruſh, to rub 
it down, and take off the little prominent grains, and thus fa- 
Cilitate the burniſhing of the gold. 

In order to proceed to gild, they muſt have three ſorts of pen- 
Cils; one to wet; another to touch up, and amend; and a 
third to flatten : there is alſo required a cuſhion, to ſpread the 
gold leaves on, when taken out of the book; a knife to cut 
them; and a ſquirrel's tail fitted with a handle; or elſe a piece 
of fine (tuff on a ſtick, to take them up, direct, and apply 
them. 

They begin with the wetting pencils, by which they moiſten 
the layer laſt laid on with water, that it may the better receive 
and retain thg gold: the leaves are then laid on the cuſhion ; 
and taken up, it whole, with the ſquirrel's tail; if in pieces, 
with the other inſtrument, or even the knife they are cut with- 
al, and laid, and ſpread gently on the parts of the work before 
moiſtened. 

When the leaves happen to crack, 'or break in laying on, they 
make upthe breaches with little pieces of leaf taken up on the 
repairing pencil; and with the ſame pencil, or another ſome- 
what bigger, they ſmooth the whole; preſſing the gold into 
the oy, where it could not ſo well be carried with the ſquir- 
rel's tail. 

The work thus far gilt, when dry, remains either to be bur- 
niſhed, or flatted. 

To burniſh it, is to ſmooth, and poliſh it with a burniſher, 
which is uſually a dog's, or wolf's rooth, or a blood-ſtone 
fitted in a handle for the purpoſe. See BURNISHING, 

To flat, is to give a light lick in the places not burniſhed, 
with a pencil dipt in ſize, wherein a little vermillion ſome- 
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times has been mixed. This helps to preſ 
— when handled. OT eee its 

, The laſt thing is to apply the vermeil in all the little 1; 
and cavities; Aa and © lines, 
- apa ; and to ſtop amend any little faults with het] 
The compoſition here called vermeil, is made of gum 
vermillion, and a little of ſome ruddy, brown colour r 

together, with Venice varniſh, and oil of turpentine = — 
22 in lieu hereof, content themſelves with fine lac 7 

ragons blood, with gum water. ©, or 
Sometimes, inſtead of burniſhing the gold, they burniq, the 
— or compoſition laid on laſt before it, and content them 
elves afterwards to waſh the part over with fize, This method 
is chiefly practiſed for the hands, face, and other nudities in 
lievo; which, by this means, do. not appear ſo very brilliant a, 
the parts burniſhed ; though much more ſo than the parts 4 
_ flat. 3 i 425 
o gild a work, and yet preſerve white grounds; 

apply a layer of Spaniſh white mixed with a ＋ rk 
on all the parts of the ground whereon the yellow, or the a, 
er next under the gold might run. x 1 

Method of GIL DING by the ſire.— There are two ways of gild- 
#g by fire, viz. that with liquidgold, and that with leaf goid 
The firſt is performed with gold reduced to a calx, and amalęa- 
mated with mercury, in the | pra of about an — 
mercury to a drachm of gold. 

In order to the operation, they heat a crucible red hot, then 
the | cos and mercury in it, and ſtir them gently about, till the 
gold be found melted and incorporated into a maſs with the 
mercury. This done, they caſt them into water, to waſhand 
purify ; and thence into other waters, where the amalgama 
which is almoſt as liquid as if there were nothing but quickſil- 
ver in it, may be preſerved a long time for uſe. 
Before they proceed to apply this amalgamated gold, they firſt 
roughen the metal it is to be applied on; which is done by waſh- 
ing it over with aqua fortis, or aqua ſecunda: then rincing the 
metal in fair water, and ſcouring it a little with ſmall itis 
ready for the gold. ; 
They now cover over the metal with the mixture of gold, and 
mercury, taking it up with a flip of copper, or a bruſh made 
of braſs wire, and ſpreading it as equably thereon as poflible; 
in order to which they wet the bruſh from time to time ip tair 
water. 
Thus far advanced, the metal is ſet to the fire, upon a grate, 
or in a ſort of cage, under which is a pan of coals ; in 
portion as the mercury evaporating and flying off diſcovers 
laces where gold is wanting, they take care to ſupply them, 
2 adding new pieces of amalgama. 
he work is then rubbed over, with the wire bruſh dipt in beer, 
or vinegar, Which leaves it in a condition to be brought to 
colour, which is the laſt part of the proceſs, and which the 
gilders keep to themſelves as a mighty ſecret; though we ap- 
prehend it cannot differ much from what we ſhall hereafter 
ſhew of the manner of giving gold ſpecies their colour, un- 
der the article Co1NING. 

GILDING by the fire with gold leaves.---To prepare the metal 

for this gilding, it muſt be firſt well ſcratched, or raked; 
then poliſhed with a poliſher ; and thus ſet to the fire to blue, 
i. e. to heat, till it appear of a blue colour. Tunis done, the 
firſt lay of gold is clapped thereon, and lightly rubbed down 
with a poliſher ; and thus expoſed to a gentle fire. 
They uſually only give it three ſuch lays, or four at moſt; 
each lay conſiſting of a ſingle leaf for the common works, 
and of two for the extraordinary ones: after each lay, they ſet 
it a-freſh to the fire. After the laſt lay, the gold is in a condi- 
tion to be burniſhed. 

GILDING of books. See the article Book-BinDING. 

GILEAD.---Balm of GiLEAD. See the article BALSOM. 

GILGUL Hammethin, a Hebrew phraſe, literally ſignifying 
the rolling of the dead.---T'o conceive the uſe of this expteſſi 
on, is to be obſerved that the Jews have a tradition, that at 
the coming of the Meſſiah, no Iſraelite ſhall riſe a where 
but in the holy land. What then, ſhall become of all the 
faithful interred in other parts? Shall they periſh, and remain 
in the ſtate of death? 

No, ſay the Jewiſh doQors : but God will dig them ſubterre- 
neous canals, or cavities, through which they ſhall roll from 
their tombs to the holy land ; and when arrived there, G 
will blow on them, and raiſe them again. 

This imaginary paſſage of the carcaſes, or aſhes of the Jews, 
from their tombs, to the holy land, by rolling under gronn 
is what they call gilgx] bammethin, the rolling of the dead. 
See RESURRECTION. 

GILL, Groand-ivy, a medicinal plant, which gives the deno- 
mination to a ſort of medicated ale, or drink, called gill, or 
gill ale, made by infuſing the dried leaves of the plant there- 
in. See ALE. Bp of 
Gill is abſterſive and vulnerary, and preſcribed in diſorders 
the lungs, and breaſt ; and alſo eſteemed iu obſtructions og 
the viſcera : whence it alſo paſſes for hepatic, diuretic, - 
netic, and nephritic. It is faid to do wonders in * 
and tartarous indurations of the lungs. Willis . 
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der in obſtinate coughs ; and Etmuller gives the hiſtory of 
a — conſumption cured by a ſtrong decoQion of this 
herb after a vomit. 


GILLA, in chymiſtry and pharmacy, is an Arabic term for 


ſalt ; peculiarly uſed among us for the emetic ſalt of vitriol. 
See VITRIOL. | 
This ſalt is prepared from that mineral, by three or four re- 


ted operations, vi⁊. diſſolution, in may dew ; filtration; and 


cryſtallization. In defe& of may dew, rain water may ſerve. 
Gilla is uſed in tertians, and all fevers ariſing from a corrup- 
tion of humours in the firſt paſſages. It deſtroys worms, and 


events putrefaction. The doſe is from twenty grains to half 


2 drachm, taken in broth, or in cordial waters. 


GILLS, Branchiæ, in natural hiſtory, thoſe membranous, car- 


tilaginous parts in fiſhes, whereby they reſpire, hear, &'c. See 
Fish; ſee alſo BRANCHIA. ; 
What we call g#/ls in fiſhes, are properly their lungs : reſpi- 
ration of air is as neceſſary to fiſhes, as to terreſtrial animals: 
there is always a deal of air incloſed among water; and it is 
this air that fiſhes reſpire. The whole mechaniſm of their gilli 
is contrived with this view, viz. to ſeparate and imbibe this 
air from the water, and preſent it to the blood, after the ſame 
manner as it is preſented to the lungs of other animals. See 
Lunes, and BLoop. . 

M. du Verney has unravelled this infinitely complicated piece 
of mechaniſm, in the gilt of a carp : the firſt thing that of- 
fers, is a fabrie, conſiſting of a great number of bony 1a- 
mine, each ſubdivided into a infinity of bony fibres, whoſe 
office is to ſuſtain the innumerable ramifications of an artery 
diſpatched hither from the heart. The uſe of theſe ramiti- 
cations is to preſent the blood extremely ſubdivided, and, as 
it were, each globule of blood by itſelf, to the water. Be- 


GINGIVA, in anatomy, the gum; a hard ſort of fleſh, in- 


GINGLYMUS, r, in medicine, one of the ſpecies of ar- 


GIN-SENG, or Gix-SEM, or GIN-ZENG, in natural hiſtory 


GIN 


Into a pound of almonds, grate a penny white loaf, ſift, and 
beat them together: to the mixture add an ounce of ginger, 
ſcraped fine, and liquorice and anniſeed in powder; of each a 
quarter of an ounce; pour in two or three ſpoonfuls of roſe- 
water, and make the whole into a paſte, with half a pound of 
ſugar: mould, and roll it, print it, and dry it in a ſtove. 
Others make it of treacle, citron, lemon, and orange peel, 
with candied gizger, coriander, and carroway ſeeds, mixed up 
with as much flower as will make it into a paſte. 


veſting'the alveoli, or ſockets of the teeth. See FLESH, and 
Toorn, . 

The gingive are formed by the union of two membranes ; 
one of which is a production of the perioſteum, and the other 
of the internal membrane of the mouth. See Mourn. 


ticulation. See ARTICULATION. 


The ginglymas is that jointure of the bones, where each bone 

mutually receives the other; ſo that each both receives, and 
is received, See Box. 5 
There are three ſpecies of ginglymus : the firſt, when the 
ſame bone, at the ſame extremity, receives and is reciprocally 


received by another bone; after the manner of a hinge: ſuch _ 


is that of the cubitus and humerus, See CuBiTus, and 
HuMERus. 
The ſecond, when a bone receives another at one of its ex- 
tremes, and is received into another, at the other : as the 
ve rtebræ do. See VERTEBRE., 
The third is that where a bone is received into another, after 
the manner of a wheel, or axis of a wheel in a box: ſuch is 
that of the ſecond vertebra of the neck in the firſt. See Axis. 


tween theſe laminæ, and throughout the whole contexture 7 
of the gills, are an infinite number of yery narrow paſſages, | in Tartary. 
deſtined ro receive and ſubdivide the water which the fiſh The gin-ſeng is one of the principal curioſities of the Chineſe, 
takes in by the mouth, into little parcels. In this ſtate the and '] artars : their moſt eminent phyſicians have wrote many 
air, its priſon doors being now in ſome meaſufe opened, | a volume of its virtues. 

makes its eſcape, and joins itſelf to the blood of all the little It is known among them by divers other names, as the only 
arteries. | ſpirituons; the pure ſpirit of the earth ; the plant that gives 
The gills have neceſſarily an alternate motion of dilatation — &c. It makes, in effect, the whole materia me- 
and compreſſion, which is effected by another very curious | dica, for the people of condition ; being too precious for the 
piece of mechaniſm : when they dilate, the water is taken | populace, 
in, and when they contract, it is ex lied again, Hence it is 
probable, that it is in the very inſtant of contraction, that 
the air expreſſed from the water is forced to enter the pores of 
the little blood veſlels ; by reaſon the force is then greater than | his Memoirs, 


at any other time; and this action requires a conſiderable force. And yet we knew but very little -of this plant, before F. 
The ſame reaſon holds with reſpe& to the lungs of men; ac- | Jartoux, a Jeſuit, and miſſionary in China; who being em- 
cordingly M. du Verney maintains, that though the air enter | ployed by order of the emperor, in making a map of Tartary, 
the lungs in the time of inſpiration, it is only received into in the year 1709, had an opportunity of ſeeing it growing in a 
the blood in that of expiration, when the ſuperfluous air is | village abour four leagues from the kingdom of Corea, inha- 
carried off by the trachea ; ſo that the real inſpiration, i. e. bited by Tartars, called Calca-Tatze. 
the entrance of the air into the blood, ſhould be the expiration. | That father took the opportunity to make a draught of the 
See RESPIRATION. plant, and give an accurate deſcription thereof, with irs vir- 
The water is taken in by the mouth, and carried off again,, tues, and the manner of preparing it; which, being a great 
ſtripped of its air, by the gills ; and the air gained from it, curioſity, we ſhall here gratify the reader withal. 
is diſtributed firſt to the arteriolæ of the gs/ls, and thence by The gin-ſeng, repreſented Tab. Nat. Hiſtory, fig. 10. has a 
the law of circulation to all the little yeins inoſculated there- white root, ſomewhat knotty, about thrice the thickneſs of 
with. See CIRCULATION, AIR, Cc. | the ſtem, and which goes tapering to the end: at a few inches 
GILT FJarniſh. See the article VARNISH. from the head, it frequently parts into two branches, which 
GINGER, GiNG1BER, or Ziuziber, an aromatic root, of con- | gives it ſome reſemblance of a man, whole thighs the branches 
ſiderable uſe both as a ſpice, and a medicine. repreſent : and it is hence it takes the denomination giz- 


It is brought chiefly from Calicut, in the Eaſt-Indies ; though eng. 
of late it has been cultivated with good ſucceſs in the Carib- | From the root riſes a perfectly ſmooth, and tolerably round 
ſtem: its colour is a pretty deep red, except towards the foot, 


bee iſlands. | 
The plant which affords it, reſembles our ruſh, both in re- where, by the neighbourhood of the earth, it is turned ſome- 
what whiter. At the top of the ſtem is a ſort of joint, or 


ſpe& of ſtem, and flower. The root goes no depth under 
ground, but ſpreads itſelf near the ſurface, in form not un-] knot, formed by the ſhooting out of four branches, which 
like a man's hand; but very knotty. ſpread as from a centre: the under ſide of each branch is green 
When arrived at maturity, they dig it up, and dry it on | mixed with white ; and the upper part, much like the ſtalk, 
| hurdles, either in the ſun, or an oven: the beſt is that which is | of a deep red: the two colours gradually decreaſe, and at 
new, dry, well filled, hard to break, of a ruddy, brown co- | length unite on the ſides. y 
lour without, refinous within, and of a hot, pungent taſte, Each branch has five leaves, well enough repreſented in the 
They uſe to comfit the root, when green, with ſugar, and figure; and it is obſervable that the branches divide equally 
honey; having firſt ſteeped it ſome time in water, 'to take from each other, both in reſpe& of themſelves, : and of the 
away part of its acrimony, and diſpoſe it to let go the | horizon; and with the leaves make a circular tigure, nearly 
outer-skin. They alſo e a marmelade of it, and dry arallel to the ſurface of the ground. 
cakes. he fibres of the leaves are very diſtinguiſhable, and on the 
The northern people make great uſe of this confection, as | upper fide are beſet with ſmall whitiſh hairs ; the membrane, 
holding it ſovereign againſt the ſcurvy. The Indians eat the | or pellicle between the fibres, riſes a little in the middle, above 
root, when green, by way of fallet, firſt chipping it ſmall, | the level of the fibres. | 
mixing it with other herbs, and ſeaſoning it with oil and | The colour of the leaf is a dark green, above; and a ſhining 


vinegar. whitiſh green underneath; and all the leaves are finely jagged 
As to its medicinal uſe, it is hot and penetrating ; held good | or indented. 


to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and awaken appetite. It pro- On the edges, from the centre of the branches, ariſes a ſecond 


motes digeſtion, prevents putrefaction, c. ſtalk, DE, very ſtraight, ſmooth, and whitiſh, from bottom 
GINGER-BREAD, a richer kind of bread, the flavour and taſte | to top, bearing a bunch of round fruit, of a beautiful red 


whereof are heightened and improved with ſpices, and parti- | colour. This bunch, in the plant viewed by our miſſionary, 


cularly ginger ; whence the name. was compoſed of twenty-four berries; two of which are here 
here are various forms and preparations of g:nger-bread : | repreſented g, g. 8 


we ſhall content ourſelves with the following one, which is he red skin, that covers the berry, is very thin, and ſmouth, | 
well recommended. 9 | and contains within it a white pulp: as theſe 9 were 

dle 
| | Ouo 


a very extraordinary and wonderful plant, hitherto only fou 


All the writers of the Chineſe affairs make mention of the 
in-ſeng: as Martinius, in his Azlas; F. Kircher, in his China 
llaſtrata; F. Tachard, in his Voyager; and F. le Comte, in 
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double (for they are ſometimes ſingle) each had two rough 
{tones, of the {1ze-and figure of our lentils. The pedicles, 
whereon the berries were ſupported, all aroſe from the ſame 
center; and ſpreading exactly like the radii of a ſphere, made 
the bunch of berries of a circular form. The fruit is not good 
to eat; and the ſtone includes a kernel: it has alſo a ſmall 
beard at the top, diametrically oppoſite to the pedicle. 
The plant dics away every year ; the number of its years 
may be known by the number of ſtalks it has ſhot forth ; of 
which there always remains ſome mark, as is ſhewn in the 
figure, by the letters 6 45, &c. From whence it appears, that 
the root A was ſeven years old. : 
As to the flower, F. Jartoux owns he had never ſeen it; and 
therefore could not deſcribe it: ſome have aſſured him, that 
it is white, and very ſmall; others, that there is no flower at 
all, and that no body had ever ſeen it. He rather inclines to 
think it ſo ſmall as to have eſcaped notice; and, what confirms 
him in the opinion, is, that thoſe who ſeek the gin: ſeng, having 
nothing in view but its root, overlook and deſpiſe the reſt as 
uſeleſs. | 
As they have ſowed the ſeed in vain, without any plant ever 
ariſing therefrom; it is probable this might give occaſion to 
the fable which is current among the Tartars:---- They ſay, 
that a bird eats it, as ſoon as in the earth; and not being 
able to digeſt it, it putrefies in its ſtomach, and afterwards 
ſprings up in the place where it was caſt by the bird with its 
3 he miflionary rather believes that the ſtone remains 
a long time in the ground, before it takes root; which opinion 
appears the more probable, as there are ſome roots no longer 
or bigger than ones little finger, which yet have ſhot forth at 
leaſt ten ſtalks. | 
Though the plant, here deſcribed had four branches ; yet there 
are ſome which have but two, others, three ; and others, five, 
{ix, or ſeven: but each branch has always five leaves. 
The height of the plant is proportionable to its bigneſs, and 
the number of branches the root has : the larger and more 
uniform it is, and the fewer ſmall ſtrings or fibres it has, the 
better it is accounted, 

It is hard to ſay, why the Chineſe ſhould call it g:n-ſexg, a 
word which ſignifies figure, or repreſentation : neither that 
father, nor any he inquired of, could ever find that it bore 
more reſemblance to the figure of a man, than is ordinarily 
ſeen among other roots. The Tartars, with more reaſon, call 
it orhota, that is, the firſt of plants. 

Thoſe who gather the giz-ſeng, preſerve only the root; and 
all they can get of it in ten or fifteen days time, they bury 
together in ſome place under ground. Then they take care to 
waſh it well, and ſcour it with a bruſh : then dip it in ſcalding 
water, and prepare it in the fumes of a fort of yellow millet, 
which gives it part of its colour. 

The millet is put iti a veſſel, with a little water, and boiled 
over a gentle fire; the roots are laid over the veſſel upon 
{mall, tranſverſe pieces of wood, being firſt covered with a 
linen cloth, or ſome other veſſel, placed over them. 

They may alſo be dried in the ſun, or by the fire; but then, 
though they retain their virtue well enough, they have not that 
yellow colour, which the Chineſe ſo much admire, When 
the roots are dried, they muſt be kept cloſe in ſome very dry 
place; otherwiſe they are in danger of corrupting, or being 
eaten by worms. 

As to the place where this root grows, it is between the 
thirty-ninth and forty-ſeventh degree of north latitude, and 
between the tenth and twentieth degree of eaſt longitude, 
reckoning from the meridian of Peking. Here is found a 
long tract of mountains, which the thick foreſts that cover 
and encompaſs them, render almoſt unpaſſable. It is upon 
the declivities of theſe mountains, and in theſe thick foreſts, 
upon the banks of torrents, or about the roots of trees, and 
amidſt a thouſand other different ſorts of plants, that the gin- 
ſeng is found. It is not to be met in plains, vallies, marſhes, 
the bottoms of rivulets, or in places too much expoſed and 
open. 

If the foreſt take fire, and be conſumed, this plant does not 
appear till two or three years after, it alſo lies hid from the 
ſun as much as poſſible, which ſhews that heat is an enemy 
to it. 

The places where the gin- ſeng grows, are on every fide ſepa- 
rated from the province of Quan-tong, by a barrier of wooden 
ſtakes, which incompaſſes this whole province, and about 
which guards continually patroll, to hinder the Chineſe from 
Gers our, and looking after this root. 

"et, how vigilant ſvever they are, greedineſs after gain in- 
cites the Chineſe io lurk about privately in theſe deſarts, ſome- 
times to the number of two or three thouſand; at the hazard 
of loſing their liberty, and all the fruit of their labour, if 
they are taken, either as they go out of, or come into the 

roviuice. 

The emperor having a mind that the Tartars ſhould reap all 


the advantage that is to be made of this plant, rather than 


the Chineſe, gave orders, in 1709, to ten thouſand Tartars, 
to go and gather all that they could of the gin: ſeng, upon 
condition that each perſon ſhould give him two ounces of the 


_ 
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beſt, and that the reſt ſhould be paid for, 
pure ſilver. 
It was computed that by this means the empergr w 
this year about twenty thouſand Chineſe pounds of * f 
would not colt him above one fourth part of its value _ 
We met, by chance, ſays F. Jartoux, with ſome of then 
tars, in the mid(t of thoſe trighrful deſarts; and their, * 
rins, who were not far out of our way, came one — 
ther, and offered us oxen for our ſubſiſtance, according * 
commands they had received from the emperor, on 
This army of herbaliſts obſerved the following order - 
they had divided a certain tract of land among their 
companies, cach to the number of an hundred perſons, 
itſelf out in a right line, to a certain fixed place; eyery K ve 
* keeping at a 12 from the reſt. 2 
hen they ſearched carefully for the plant, goin f 
in the ſame order; and in this 5 in a ye. Apr op 
days, they run over the whole ſpace of ground appointed th 
Erich ; > em, 
When the time is expired, the mandarins, who are enc 
with their tents in ſuch places as are proper for the ſyb{ 
ſtance of their horſes, ſend to view each troop, to give th N 
freſh orders, and to inform themſelves if their wander þ 
compleat. 8 
If any one of them is wanting, as it often happens, either 
by wandering out of the way, or being attacked by wild beaſts 
they look for him a day or two, and then return again tg 
their labour, as before. 
The gin-ſeng, we have obſerved, is an ingredient in moſt of 
the medicines which the Chineſe phyſicians preſcribe to the 
better ſort of patients: they affirm that it is a ſovereign re- 
medy for all weakneſſes occafioned by exceſſive fatigues, ei- 
ther of body, or mind; that it attenuates and carries off pi 
tuitous humours; cures weakneſs of the lungs, and the pleu- 
riſy; ſtops vomitings; ſtrengthens the ſtomach; and he] 
the appetite ; diſperſes fumes, or vapours ; fortifies the breaſt - 
is a remedy for ſhort and weak breathing; ſtrengthens the 
vital ſpirits, and is good againſt dizzineſs of the head, and 
dimneſs of fight; and that it prolongs life to extreme old age. 
No body can imagine, that the Chineſe and Tartars would 
ſet ſo high a value upon this root, if it did not conſtantly 
produce a good effect: thoſe that are in health, often make 
uſe of it to render themſelves more vigorous and ſtrong; 
and I am perſuaded, adds the father juſt mentioned, it would 
prove an excellent medicine in the hands of any European 
who underſtands pharmacy, if he had but a ſufficient quan- 
tity of it to make ſuch trials as are neceſſary to examine the 
nature of it chymically, and to apply it in a proper quantity, 
3 to the nature of the diſeaſe for which it may be be- 
neficial. 
It is certain that it ſubtiliſes, increaſes the motion of, and 
warms the blood; that it helps digeſtion, and invigorates in a 
very ſenſible manner. | 
After I had deſigned the root, (he goes on) I obſerved the ſtate 
of my pulſe, and then took half of the root, raw as it was, and 
unprepared; in an hour after, I tound my pulſe much fuller 
and quicker: I had an appetite, and perceived myſelf much 
more vigorous, and could bear labour better and eaſier than 
before. Four days after, finding myſelf fo fatigued and wea- 
ry, that I could ſcarce fit on horſeback, a mandarin who was 
in company With us, perceiving it, gave me one of theſe 
roots: I took half of it immediately, and an hour after I was 
not in the leaſt ſenſible of any wearineſs. I have often made 
ule of it ſince, and always with the ſame ſucceſs. I have ob- 
ſerved alſo, that the green leaves, and eſpecially the fibrous 
art of them, chewed, would produce nearly the ſame effect. 
The Tartars often bring us the leaves of gin-/exg, inſtead of 
tea; and [I always find myſelf ſo well afterwards, that I ſhould 
readily prefer them before the beſt tea. Their decoction is of 
a grateful colour ; and when one has taken it twice, orthrice, 
its taſte and ſinell become very agreeable. 
As for the root, it is neceſſary to boil it a little more than tea, 
to allow time for extracting its virtue; as is practiſed by the 
Chineſe, when they give it to ſick perſons; on which occs- 
ſion they ſeldom uſe more than the fifth part of an ounce 
the dried root. | ' 
To prepare the root for exhibition, cut it into thin flices, and 
put it into an earthen pot well glazed, with about half a pint 
of water; the pot to be well covered, and ſet to boil over 2 
gentle fire; and when the water is conſumed to the quantity 
of a cup full, a little ſugar to be mixed with ir, and to be drank: 
immediately after this, as much more water to be put on the 
remainder, and to be boiled as before, to extract all the „ 
and what remains of the ſpitituous part of the root. heſe 
two doles to be taken, the one in the morning, and the other 
in the evening. ; f 
GIRD ERS, in architecture, the largeſt pieces of timber in 3 
floor. Their ends are uſually faſtened into the ſummers, — 
breſt-ſummers, and the joiſts are framed in at one end to t 
irders, See Jorsr. 3 
y the ſtatute for rebuilding London, no girder is to lie - 
than ten inches into the wall; and their ends to be alwa) 


laid in loam, 6c. Girders 
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ING- beams, in building, the ſame as girders, SeeGIRDER. 
GbR, Cingulus, or Zona, a belt, or band of leather, or 
other matter, tied about the reins; to keep the part more firin, 
d tight. 
1 * anciently the cuſtom for bankrupts, and other inſolvent 
debtors, to put off, and ſurrender their g:rd/e, in open court. 
ne reaſon hereof, was, that our aticeſtors uſed to carry all 
their neceſſary utenſils, as purſe, keys, c. tied to thegrrale ; 
whence the girdle became a ſymbol of the eſtate. Hiſtory 
relates, that the widow of Philip I. duke of Burgundy, re- 
nounced her right of ſuccefſion, by putting off her girdle on 
the duke's tomb. See INVESTITURE. ; 
The Romans always wore a girdle, to tuck up the tunica 
when they had occaſion to do any thing. This cuſtom was ſo 
general, that ſuch as went without girdles, and let their gowns 
hang looſe, were reputed idle, diſſolute perſons. 

Maidens, or Virgins GIRDLE.---It. was the cuſtom among the 
Greeks and Romans, for the husband to untie his bride's girdle. 
Homer, lib. xi. of his Odyſſee, calls this girdle ca5venyy torn, 
maid's girdle. Feſtus relates, that it was made of ſheep's 
wool; and that the husband untied it in bed, He adds, that 
it was tied in the Herculean knot ; and that the husband untied 
it, as a happy preſage of his having as many children as Her- 
cules, who at his death left ſeventy behind him. 

The poets attribute to Venus a particular kind of girdle, called 
ceſtus; to which they annex a faculty of inſpiring the paſſion 
of love. See CesTus. 

Quickſilver GIRDLE, in medicine, is a ſort of girale ſmeered 
over with mercury, or having mercury incloſed within it. 
See MERCURY. 


It is made of leather, linen, cloth, cotton, ſtuff, or the like, | 


and the mercury prepared or killed various ways ; as with 
faſting ſpittle, fat, or the like. 
It is applied as a topical medicine about the waſte, ſometimes 
with good effect, but frequently proves dangerous, principally 
jn weak conſtitutions, and thoſe ſubject to convulſions.—Its 
intention is, the cure of the itch, driving away vermin; killing 
lice, c. | 

Queens GIRDLE, 'is ati ancient duty, or tax, raiſed at Paris 
every three years, at the rate of three deniers upon each 
muid of wine, and fix for each queue. It was intended for 
the maintenance of the queen's houſhold : afterwards they 
augmented and extended it to other commodities, as coals, 


6. | 
Vigenere ſuppoſes it to have been originally thus called, by 
reaſon the grrdle anciently ſerved for a purſe; but he adds, that 
a like tax had been raiſed in Perlia, and under the ſame name, 
above two thouſand 5 ago; as appears from Plato, in his 
Alcibiades, Cicero, Atheneus, c. 2 ' 
Chriſtians of the GiRDLE, Montavackkel, tenth caliph of the 
family of the Abaſſides, enjoined the Chriſtians, and Jews, in 
the year of the Hegira, 235, of Jeſus Chriſt 856, to wear a 
large leathern gerdle, as a badge of their profeſſion ; which 
they bear to this day throughout the eaſt : from which time 
the Chriſtians of Aſia, and particularly thoſe of Syria and Me- 
ſopotamia, who are almoſt all Neſtorians, or Jacobites, have 
been called Chriſtians of the girale. | 
Order of the G1RDLE, the order of Cordeliers: See CORD, and 
CORDELIER; 5 | | 
GIRDLE, in arehitecture. See CINCTURE. | 
GIRLE, among hunters, is a roe-buck of two years: 
GIRON „ or GUIRON, in heraldry, a triangular figure, having 
a long, ſharp point, not unlike a wedge, terminating in the 
centre of the eſcutcheon. Dt 
The word is French, and literally ſignifies the gremium, or 
lap; by reaſon, in ſitting, the knees being ſuppoſed ſomewhat 
aſunder, the two thighs, together with a line imagined to paſs 


hem one knee to the other, form a figure ſomewhat ſimilar 
haereto. | + 


| When a coat has, fix, eight, or ten of theſe giront, meeting 
or centring in the middle of the coat, it is ſaid to be gironne, 
Or Frronny. See GIRONNE-.. 1:23 6 

GIRONN ', GirONNy, in heraldry, is when a ſhield or coat 


: 8 into ſeveral girons, which are alternately colout and 
tnetal. 


of ſix argent and ſable. | 
en there are eight pieces or girons, it is abſolutely ſaid to 
&'ronne; when there are more, or fewer, the number is to 


„ of four, of fourteen, Wc. 
OL. I. 


See Tab. Herald. fig. 63. which is blazoned giroune 
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Some, inſtead of girowne, ſay, parti, couppd tranchd, and 2aills; 


by reaton the girons are formed by ſuch divitions of the field. 
---Four girons form a ſalteer, and eight, a croſs: See SAL- 
TEER, Cc. | : 
GIVEN, Datam, a term frequently uſed in mathematics, ſig- 
nitying a thing which is ſuppoſed to be known. See DATA. 
Thus, if a magnitude be known, or we can find another e- 
qual to it, we fay; it is a given magnitude, or that ſuch a thing 
is given in magnitude. See MAGNITUDE. \ 


If the poſition of any thing be ſuppoſed as known; we fay, 
ven in poſition. See PoSITION. | 
hus, if a circle be actually deſcribed on a plain, its centre is 
given in poſition ; its circumference given in magnitude; and 
the circle is gives both in poſition, and magnitude. 
A circle may be given in magnitude only, as when only its 
diameter is given, and the circle not actually deſcribed. 
If the kind, or ſpecies of any figure be given, they ſay, given 
in ſpecie.---If the ratio between any two quantities is known, 
they are ſaid to be givex in proportion. 
GLACIALIS “, Icy, ſomething relating to ice; and particular- 
ly, a place that abounds in ice. See Icx. | 
| The word is formed of the Latin g/acies, ice. 
Thus, we ſay, the mare glaciale, or congelatum, that is, the 
icy, or frozen ſea ; called alſo Chronian, or Sarmatian ſea, 
See SEA, and OckAx. 


GLACIS, in building, an eaſy, inſenſible flope, or declivity. 
See ACCLIVvITY. | | 
I hedeſcent, or inclination of the glacit is leſs ſteep than that 
of the talut.---Jn gardening, a deſcent ſometimes begins in ta- 
lut, and ends in glacis. See TALur. ' 

The glacis of the cornich is an eaſy, imperceptible lope in the 
cymatium of a cornich, to promote the deſcent; and draining 
off of the raiu- water. Sce CyYMATIUM. 

GLAcis, in fortification, is particularly uſed for that of the 
counterſcarp; being a ſloping bank which reaches from the 
parapet of the counterſcarp, or covert way, to the level fide of 
the field.---See Tab. Fortif. fig. 21. lit. a 44 and c. See alſo 
CouNTERSCARP. | 
The glacts, otherwiſe called eſplanade, is about fix foot high, 
and loſes itſelf by an inſenſible diminution in the ſpace of ten 
fathoms. See ESpLANADE. _ 

GLADE, in agriculture gatdening, c. a viſta, or open and 
light paſſage, made through a thick wood, grove, or the like; 
by lopping off the branches of trees along the way. See A- 
VENUE, GROVE, & c. : 

GLADIATORS; in antiquity, perſons. retained to fight for the 
entertainment of the people. See ComBaArT, c. 

The gladiators were uſually flaves; and fought out of neceſ- 
fity ; though, ſometimes, | freemen made profeſſion thereof, 
like our prize-fighters; for a livelihood.----After a ſlave had ſer- 
ved on the Arena three years, he was diſmiſſed. See SAvx. 
The Romans borrowed this cruel diverſion from the Aſiatics: 
ſome ſuppoſe that there was policy herein ; the frequent com- 
bats of gladiators tending to accuſtom the people to deſpiſe 
dangers; and death. 

The origin of ſuch combats ſeems to be as follows : fromthe 
earlieſt times we have any acquaintance withal in profane hi- 


ſtory, it had been the cuſtom to ſacrifice captives, or priſo- 


ners of war, to the manes of the great men who had died in 
the engagement: Thus Achilles; in the Lliad, lib. xxiii. ſacri- 
fices twelve young Trojans, to the manes of Patroclus; 
and in Virgil, lib. xi. ver. $1. Eneas ſends captives to Evan- 
der, to be ſacrificed at the funeral of his ſon Pallas. * 
In courſe of time they came alſo to ſacrifice ſlaves at the fune- 
rals of all perſons of condition: this was even eſteemed a ne- 
ceſlary part of the ceremony; but as it would have appeared 
barbarous to have maſſacred them like beaſts; they were ap- 
pointed to fight with each other, and do their beſt to ſave their 
own lives; by killing their adverſary. This ſeemed ſomewhat 
leſs inhuman, by reaſon there was a poflibility of avoiding 
death; and it only lay on themſelves, if 
See FUNERAL. | | 
This occaſioned the profeſſion of gladiator to become an art: 
hence aroſe maſters of arms; and men learned to fight, and 
exerciſe therein. | | 7% 
Theſe maſters, whom the Latins called laniſtæ,; bought them 
| flaves to train up to this cruel trade; whom they afterwards 
ſold to ſuch as had occaſion to preſent the people wich ſo hor- 

rible a ſhew. 495%! 

Junius Brutus, who expelled the kings, is ſaid to have been 
the firſt who honoured the funeral of his father wich theſe in- 
human diverſions. They were ar firſt performed near the ſe- 

- pulchre of the deceaſed; or about the funeral pile; but were 
afterwards removed to the circus and amphitheatres, and be- 
came ordinary amuſenients. See Cxxcus, AMPHITHEATRE, 


fc; Fo ; 
The emperor Claudius reſttaĩned them to certain occafions ; 
but he fooh afterwards annulled what he decreed, and private 
perſons began to exhibit them ar pleaſure, as uſual; and ſome 
carried the brutal ſatisfaction fo far as to have them at their 
ordinaty feaſts. See FeAsT. $5507" 
And not ſlaves only, but other petſons would hire themſelves 


9 U The 


to this infamous office. 


they did not do it. 
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The maſter of the gladiators made them all firſt ſwear, that 
they would fight to death; and if they failed therein, they were 
put to death, either by fire, or ſwords, clubs, whips, or the 
like. | 

It was a crime for the wretches to complain when they were 
wounded; or to ask for death; or ſeek to avoid it, when over- 
come: but it was uſual for the emperor, or the people to grant 
them life, when they gave no ſigus of fear, but waited the fatal 
ſtroke with courage and intrepidity. Auguſtus even decreed 
that it ſhould always be granted them. 

From ſlaves, and freed men, the wanton ſport ſpread to people 
of rank and condition; and Nero is related to have brought 
upwards of four hundred ſenators, and fix hundred Roman 
knights upon the arena; though Lipſius takes both thoſe num- 
bers to be falſified, and not without reaſon reduces them to 
forty ſenators, and fixty knights ; yet Domitian, that other 


monſter of cruelty, refined upon Nero, exhibiting combars of 


women in the night time. 
Conſtantine the Great is ſaid to have firſt prohibited the com- 


- bats of gladiators, in the eaſt ; at leaſt, he forbad thoſe con- 


demned to death for their crimes, to be employed herein : 
there being an order ſtill extant to the Præfectus Prætorũ, 
rather to ſend them to work in the mines, in lieu thereof : it 
is dated at Berytus in Phenicia, the firſt of October 325. 
The emperor Honorius firſt forbad them at Rome, on occa- 
fion of the death of St. Telemachus, who, coming out of the 
eaſt into Rome, at the time of one of theſe ſpectacles, went 
down into the arena, and uſed all his endeavours to prevent 
the gladiators from continuing the ſport : upon which the ſpec- 
tators of that carnage, fired with anger, ſtoned him to death. 
Theodoret. Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. v. c. 26. 

It muſt be obſerved, however, that the practice was not en- 


tirely aboliſhed in the weſt before Theodoric, king of the O- 


ſtrogoths. Honorius, on the occaſion firſt mentioned, had 
prohibited them; but the prohibition does not ſeem to have 
_ executed. Theodoric, in the year 5oo, aboliſh'd them 
nally. | 
3 before the day of battle, the perſon who preſented 
the people with the ſhews, gave them notice thereof, by pro- 
gramma's, or bills, containing the names of the gladiators, 
and the marks whereby they were to be diſtinguiſhed ; for 
each had his ſeveral badge, which was moſt commonly a 
peacock's feather, as appears from the ſcholiaſt of Juvenal, 
on the 488 verſe of the third fatyr ; and Turnebus Adverſ. 
I. 3. c. 8. 
They alſo gave notice what time the ſhews would laſt, and 
how many couples of gladiators there were: And it even ap- 
E from the 52d verſe of the ſeventh ſatyr of the ſecond 
ok of Horace, that they ſometimes made repreſentations of 
theſe things in painting; as is practiſed among us, by thoſe 
who have any thing to ſhew at fairs. | 


The day being come, they began the entertainment by bring- 


ing two kinds of weapons : the firſt were ſtaves, or wooden 
files, called rades; and the ſecond, effective weapons, as ſwords, 
poinards, c. 

The firſt were called arma luſoria, or exercitoria; the ſecond 
decretoria, as _ given by decree, or ſentence of the prætor; 
or of him at whole expence the ſpectacle was exhibited. 

They began to fence, or skirmiſh with the firſt, which was 
to be the prelude to the battle: From theſe, when well warm- 
= _ advanced to the ſecond, with which they fought 
— | 


The firſt part of the engagement was called ventilare, prælu- 
dere; and the ſecond, dimicare ad certum, or wverſis armis 
zgnare: And ſome authors think with much probability, that 
it is to theſe two kinds of combat that St. Paul alludes in the 
ge 1 Cor. ix. 26, 27. I fight, not as one that beateth 

; mu air ; but I keep under my body, and bring it into ſub- 

ection. 
If the vanquiſhed ſurrendered his arms, it was not in the vic- 


tor's power, to grant him life: It was the people, during the 


time of the republic; and the prince, or people, during the 
time of the empire, that were alone impowered to grant the 
boon. 

The reward of the conqueror was a branch of palm tree, and 
a ſum of money: Sometimes they gave him his conge, or diſ- 
miſſed him, by putting one of the wooden files, or rudes in 


his hand; and ſometimes they even gave him his freedom. 


The ſign, or indication whereby the ſpectators ſhew*d that they 
granted the favour, was, to fall the thumb; or clench it be- 


- tween the other fingers: And when they would have the com- 
- bat finiſhed, and the vanquiſhed ſlain, they raiſed the thumb, 


and directed it towards the combatants : ich welearn from 


- Juvenal, fat; vi. v. 36. 


The gladiators challenged, or defied each other, by ſhewing 
the lictle finger; which ſame, during the combat, was toown 
themſelves overcome. Vid. Plin. 1. xxviii. c. 2. Prudentius, 
1. ii. contra Symm. v. 1098. Horace, 1. i. ep. 18. v. 66. Po- 
litian. Miſcell.. c. 42. Turneb. Adverſ. 1. xi. c. 6. Lipſ. Sa- 
turn. I. ii. c. 22. 

There were divers kinds of gladiators, diſtinguiſh'd by their 
weapons, manner, and time of fighting, c. as, 
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The andabate, of whom we have alread 
_ the article 2 
e catervarii, who fought in troops, or Panieg : 

ber againſt number. Or, according to 5 who 2 

romiſcuouſly without any certain order, Lipt lib. i git 

he conſummati, whom authors mention as a ſpecies #2 -4 
diators, the ſame with the rudiarii and veterani; foundin 8 
opinion on a paſſage in Pliny, 1. viii. c. 7. But Lipfſus 1 - 
that they have miſtaken Pliny ; Saturn. lib. ji. & 16. = 
Turneb. Adverſ. 1. xxx. c. 36. Sn 
The cabicularii, which are a little precarious, being chi 
founded on a paſſage in Lampridius, in the life of the em = 
Commodus: Izter hec habitu victimarii, vickima: — why 
in arena rudibus, inter cubicularios gladiatores Pugnavit rk 
centibus aliquando mucronibus. 
Turnebus reads rudiarios, in lieu of cabicalarios, and under 
ſtands it of thoſe who had been diſmiſs d, and could no lonss. 
be obliged to fight, except with files. "ger 
Salmaſius reads gladiator, and refers it to the emperor, who 
— 2 not poly 1 the 1 with _ or blunted in 

ruments; but at home, with his ſervants, and v q 
bre, and with ſharps. g . . 
Lipſius will have nothing altered in the text: The gladiator 
enbicularii, he obſerves, were thoſe who fought at — 
houſes, during feaſts, &c. Accordingly, Dion ſays expreſ] 
that Commodus ſometimes fought at home, and even ile! 
ſome perſon on ſuch a rencounter ; but that in public he on] 
fought with blunted weapons. / 
The dimache, who fought armed with two poinards, or ſwords: 
or with ſword and dagger. Lipſ. Saturn. 1. ii. c. 19, * 
The eſedari;, who fought in carrs; called alſo, in an inſcrip- 
tion lately diſcovered at Lyons, AM edarii. Saturn. ſerm. 1, i. 


Y 8iven an account 


A & * | 

The fiſcales, or cæſariani, who belonged to the emperor's com- 
pany, and who being more robuſt and dexterous than the reſt 
were frequently called for; and therefore named poſtulatitii. 
Saturn. 1. ii. c. 16. ; 
The other kinds were, the hoplomachi, meridiani, mirmillone; 
ordinarii, provocatores, retiarii, rudiarii, ſecutores, ſpeftatores 
and thraces : Which ſee deſcribed under their ſeveral articles 
MRI DAN, RETIARII, SECUTOR, c. 
Some authors, and particularly Vigenere on Livy, rank the 
obſequentes, mentioned by Spartian in his life of Marcus 
Aurelius, among the number of g/-diators. Lipſius laughs 
at him, Saturn. 1. ii. c. 16. and with ſome reaſon ; The 
obſequentes properly were the troops which that emperor 
raiſed among the gladiators, or whom of gladiators he made 
ſoldiers. 

GLADIATORS war, bellum GLADIATORIUM, or Spartacium, 
called alſo the ſervile war, was a war which the Romans 
ſuſtained about the year of their city 680.---Spartacus, Crinus, 
and CEnomaus, having eſcaped with other gladietors, to the 
number of 74, out of the place where they had been kept, 
at Capua, gathered together a body of ſlaves, put themſelves 
at their head, rendered themſelves maſters of all Campania, 
and gained ſeveral victories over the Roman prætors.— 
At. length they were defeated, in the year 682. at the extre- 
— of Italy, having in vain attempted to paſs over into 

icily. 
This war proved very formidable to the Romans. Craſſus was 
not able to finiſh ir : The great Pompey was forced to beſent 
as general, 

GLADIUS*, Sword. Jus, GLAD11, or, right of the ſword, is 
uſed in our ancient Latin authors, and in the Norman laws, 
for ſupreme juriſdiction. See JURISDICTION. | 

* Camden, in Britannia, writes comitatus Flint pertinet ad gla- 
dium Ceſtriæ. And in Selden, Tit. of Honour, p. 640. curian 
ſuam liberam de omnibus placitis, &c. exceptis ad gladium 9. 
pertinentibus. 

And it is probably from hence, that at the creation of an ear], 
he is gladio ſuccinctus, to ſignify that he had a juriſdiction over 
the county. See EARL, Count, c. i 

GLAND, GTA Dura, in anatomy, a ſoft, ſpungy, lax kind | 
of body; ſerving to ſeparate ſome particular humor 
maſs of blood. See BLoop, and HuMouR. 

The ancients took the g/ands to be nothing more than a 
kind of pillows, or cuſhions, for the neighbouring parts to 
on.---Some of them, at length, began to fancy them ſponges; 
to receive and imbibe the ſuperfluous moiſture of the 
arts. 

ater phyſicians came to aflign them nobler, and more im- 

portant uſes.---They conſidered them as ciſterns, which con. 
rained proper ferments, whereby the blood, upon its Mixing 
therewith, was put into a fermentation, in the progreſs where- 
of it worked, or threw off certain of its parts, and ſent them 
away by excretory ducts. | ny 
The moderns, who allowed them to be the organs e J 
the vital flaids are ſeparated for the uſes of the body, con — 
ed them as filters, the pores whereof being all of differen 
figures, would only admit of ſimilarly A. particles, ropaſs 
through them, See FILTER. 
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But the lateſt authors rather conceive the glands, as fieves, 
whoſe perforations being of different ſizes, though of the ſame 
figure, only ſeparate ſuch particles whoſe diameters are leſs than 
ic own. | 

The gle to the eye, appear a ſort of whitiſh, membranous 
maſſes, compoſed of an outer cover, or integument, within 
which a vaſcular plexus is contained.---They are denominated 
from their reſemblance in form, to acorns, which the Latins 
cal glandes. f | ma 

By diſlection, and the microſcope, they are found to be real 
plexus's, or pelotoons of veſſels, variouſly wound, and im- 
plicated „ But the modern auatomiſts, Mal- 
pibgi, Bellini, Wharton, Nuck, Peyet, Sc. have gone fur- 
ther, and diſcovered them to be more than continued convo- 
Jutions of the capillary arteries. See ARTERY. 

Their formation appears to be thus.----An artery arriving at a 
certain part, is divided into an infinite number of exceedingly 
fine branches, or ramifications : "Theſe capillary branches are 
laidin various bends and circumvolutions ; and from the re- 
turns thereof, ariſe new branches, or veſicles, fot veins; 
which, a little further, unite, or terminate in ſome larger 
branch. 

All theſe ramifications, both veins and arteries, are rolled up 
in a bundle; making numerous gyres, and circumvolutions : 
And from the various bends and angles formed by both kinds, 
ariſe numerous other minute veſſels, which make the princi- 

| and moſt eſſential part of the gland. 

ue blood brought from the heart-ward, by the artery, into 
the glandular plexus, purſues all the turns, and meanders in 
the arterial part thereof, till arriving at the venal it is 
brought back again to the heart, In the mean time, during 
its progreſs through the arterial and venal folds, ſome part of 
it is abſorbed, or drained off, at the orifices of the tubules a- 
riſing from the flexures thereof. 

What is thus received into theſe, which we may call the ſecre- 
dery dudts, is commonly taken up by other tubules, ſpringing 
out of them: Theſe, joining together, form a ſingle canal, 
called the excretory duct; which, paſſing out of the body of 
the gland, carries off the ſecreted matter into ſome proper re- 
ceptacle deſtined to retain, or receive it. See EMISSARY. 
Though, ſometimes, the ſecretory veſſels themſelves termi- 
nate in a baſon, or reſervoir ; and depoſite their contents there- 
in.---Such is the general ſtructure, and office of the gland: ; 
which we ſhall further illuſtrate under the article SECRET1- 


ON. | 

A gland, then, is a compoſition of divers kinds of veſſels ; 
viz. an artery, and a vein; ſecretory, and excretory duQs : 
To which may be added a nerve, which is found in every 
gland, diffuſed throughthe whole ſubſtance thereof, to furniſh 


| — for promoting the ſecretion; and a membrane, which 


upports the convolutions of the vein and artery, accompany- 
ing them through all their minuteſt diviſions; to which add 
lymphatics, which have been diſcovered in ſeveral glands. See 
Vein, ARTERY, NERVE, SECRETORY, EXCRETORY, and 
LYMPHATIC. | 
The ſecretory tubes, however, are what we principally con- 
ſider as the organ of the gland. Theſe alone do ſometimes 
form the greateſt part of What is called a gland, or glandulons 
body. | þ 
M. Winſlow has diſcovered a kind of tomentum, or down 
within their cavity; which he ſuppoſes to do the office of a 
filter, and to be that whereby ſuch a certain humor is ſepa- 
rated from the common maſs of blood.---His ſyſtem will be 
explained when we come to treat of SECRETION. 

The down veſſel being the grand organ of ſecretion, its ſtruc- 
ture and application is diverſified according to the different pur- 
poſes nature has in view. Sometimes the liquor filtrated 


through it, trickles out, drop by drop, upon a membrane, to 
- Which one extremity of fa 

- filrration is only intended for moiſtening and lubricating the 
part, with that liquor: In which cafe the down-veſlel is both 


the veſſel is faſtened ; as where the 


ſecretory, and excretory; which is the moſt ſimple caſe.---- 


Such are thoſe innumerable glands ſpread through the greater 


ou the viſcera.--- 
crimes a great number of theſe down-veſlels is ſpread over 


the inner ſurface of a little, membranous cell, into which 
they pour their liquor, which is diſcharged hence at a little a- 


perture in the cell: Such are the ſolitary glands of the inteſ- 
tines, which appear like ſo many little ſeparate grains. 


Sometimes a veſſel is bent, and has only down in the firſt 
part thereof, which alone is ſecretory, and the reſt excretory, | 
pouring the liquor into ſome other common cavity.---Such are 


the glavds that compoſe a calf's kidney. 


| The ſecretory veſſels are ſometimes of a very on length, 
og 


_ ſtructure, office, and uſe: Authors uſually divide them into. | bilares, are two glands firſt diſcovered by 


notwithſtanding that they take up but little room, wound 
over themſelves again and again; ſometimes in a fingle pelo- 
toon, or knot, and ſometimes in ſeveral, incloſed in a com- 


mon membrane.---WhencethediſtinQion of glands into con- Pizuitary GLAND, Glandula 


AQ and conglomerate. 
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Cong lobate, or ſimple GLANDS, are thoſe conſiſting of one con- 
tinuous maſs, with au uniform ſurface.---Such are the ſubcu- 
| - taneous glands.. See CONGLOBATE. 
A conglobate gland, is, more ſtrictly, a little, ſmooth body 
wrapped up in a fine, double skin, by which ir is ſeparated 
from all the other parts; only admitting an artery and nerve to 
paſs in, anda vein and excretory duct to go out.---Theſe glands 
either diſcharge their ſecreted humor into the chyle, or venous 
blood; or elſe it tranſpires through the pores of the skin, or 
— coats of the looſer membranes found in moſt parts of the 


7. 
Of the conglobate kind are the g/ands in the cortical part of 
the brain, where the animal ſpirits are ſuppoſed to be ſecreted. 

See CORTICAL, Brain, and SPrRiTs.---Such alſo are the 
labial glandt, and the teſtes, See TESTICLE. 

Conglomerate, or compound GLAND, is anirregular aſſemblage of 
ſeveral ſimple glands, tied together, and wrapped up under one 
common membrane.---Such are the maxillary gland, &c. See 
CONGLOMERATE, 

The humors ſecreted in theſe glands, are ſometimes diſcharged 
at a common excretory duct, formed of an union of the ex- 
cretory ducts of all the particular ones: as is the caſe in the 
pancreas and carotides. See PANCREAS, and CAROTIDS. 
Sometimes, the ducts uniting form ſeveral tubes, only com- 
municating with each other by croſs canals; as in thoſe of the 
breaſts. See BxEaAST, 

Some, again, have ſeveral excretory tubes, without any com- 
munication together; as the glandule lachrymales, and pro- 
ſtate. See PRosTAT #, &c. 


Others, have their ſeveral excretory ducts inſerted into a com- 


ties; as the ſalival g/axds, inteſtinal glands, &c. See SALIVA, 
INTESTINES, c. 
Laſtly, in others, each gland has its own excretory duct, 
through which it tranſmits its liquor to a common baſon ; ſuch 
are thoſe of the kidneys. See Kine, PELvis, &c. The 
glands are again divided into vaſcular, and veſicular, 

Vaſcular GLANDS are only cluſters of little veſſels, which uni- 
ring together, form the canal or excretory duct through which 
their ſecreted juice is diſcharged. 

Veficular GLANDS are aſſemblages of veſiculæ communicating 
with each other, and all terminating in two or three larger 
— by a prolongation whereof the excretory duct is for- 


The glands, again, are divided into adventitions; and perpe- 
tual, or natural. 

Adventitionus GLANDS are thoſe kernels ariſing occaſionally un- 
der the arm-pits, on the neck, &c.---—Such are the ſtrumæ, 
- bx tumors found on the larynx, and middle of the tra- 
chea. | 

Perpetual, or natural GLANDS are of two kinds, conglobate 
and conglomerate” aboye-deſcribed. See CongGLOBATE, an 

CONGLOMERATE. | 

Buccal GLANDS, See the article BuccaLEs. 

Lachrymal GLaxnD. See the article LAchRVMAI. 

Lumbal GLanDs, Glandzle lumbales, are three glands thus 
called by Bartholine, as lying on the loins. See Loixs. 
The two largeſt lie upon one another, betwixt the deſcending 
cava and aorta, in the angle made by the emulgents with the 
cava: The third and ſmalleſt ſtands over the former underthe 
appendices of the diaphragm. They communicate, and are 
connected together by ſmall lacteal veſſels. Bartholine con- 
cluded them to ſerve as a common receptacle of the chyle; 

- but Dr. Wharton's opinion is more probable, viz. that they 
ſupply the place of thoſe larger glands found in the meſenteries 
of brutes | 


Miliary GLANDS, Glandule miliares. See MiILIARX glands. 

Mucilaginons GLANDS are a kind of glans firſt deſcribed by Dr. 
Havers, See MuciLAGinovus glands. 

Myucons GLANDS, Glandale mucoſe. See Mucous glands, 

Myrtiform GLANDS, are contractions of the hymen, broke by 
the firſt ack of venery. See MYRTIFORMES glandule; ſee 
alſo HYMEN. Mts 

Nuckian GLANDS. See the article NouckiAN&. 

Odoriferous GLANDS,  Glandul.e odorifere, are certain ſmall 
glands diſcovered by Dr. Tyſon, in that part of the penis, 
where the prepuce is contiguous to the balanus. See PRE- 
PUCE. 


He gave them this name from the brisk ſcent which their ſe- 
parated liquor emits. In ſuch perſons as have the prepuce 
longer than ordinary, they are not only more in number, but 
larger, and ſeparate a greater quantity of juice; which, lodg- 
ing there, often grows rancid, and corrupts the glands. Theſe 
mg are very conſpicuous in moſt quadrupeds, eſpecially 
ogs, and boars. n 8 | 
Pineal GLAND, Glandula pinealis.” See PIX BAL gland, and 
- CONARIUM. | | 


* 


| pituitaria, See PITUITARY 
gland | 


glandt are of ſeveral kinds, in reſped of their form, | Rexal GLANDS, Glandule renales, called alſo capſule atra- 


conglobate, and conglomerate. 


uſtachius, 
between the aorta, and the kidneys, a little above the emul- 


gent 


mon canal, which opens at laſt into ſome of the greater cavi- 


i 
| 
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gent veſſels; though their ſituation and figure is varied: In 
tome they are round; in others ſquare, triangular, &c. The 
right is uſually bigger than the lett, and each about the ſize of 
a nux vomica: They are incloſed in fat. | 
Their uſe is not certainly known: It is ſuppoſed to be to ſe- 
parate a liquor from the arterial blood, before it goto the kid- 
neys,---See ATRABILARES, and RENAL. 


Schaceons GLANDS, See the article GLANDULA. 

Sublingual GLANDS. See the article SUBLINGUAL. 

Thyroid GLANDS. See the article THYROI DER. 
GLANDERS, a filthy diſeaſe in a horſe, conſiſting in a run- 


ning, corrupt, ſlimy matter from the noſe, of a different co- 
Jour, according to the degree of the malignity, or as the in- 


fection has been of a ſhorter or longer continuance z* being | 


white, yellow, green, or black.--- 

Authors aſcribe it to various cauſes : ſome to infection; ſome, 
to adiſorder of the lungs; others, to the ſpleen ; ſome, to the 
liver ; and others, to the brain.---After it has been of ſo long 
ſtanding, that the matter is become of a blackiſh colour, 
which is uſually in its laſt ſtage, they ſuppoſe it to come from 
the ſpine ; and hence call it the wourning of the chine. 
Kernels and knots are uſually felt under the caul in this diſ- 
order: And as theſe grow bigger and more inflamed, ſo the 
glanders increaſe inore under the horle's body. 

A late author is of opinion, that the chief ſeat of this diſtem- 
per is in a little, ſoft, ſpungy fleſh, which is eaſily dilated by 
the leaſt influx of the blood: And thence it is that ſome horſes 
have a running at the noſe from a very light cold; but when 
this ſpungy ſubſtance happens to be very much relaxed, the 
running is increaſed in proportion. 

GLANDULA *, in anatomy, the ſame as gland. See 
GLAND. 

* Tie word is a diminutive of the Latin g/ans, acorn; and is 
here uſcd on account of ſome external reſemblance between the 
glands of the body, and the fruit of the oak. 

GLANDULEZ buccales. See the article BUCCALES. 

GLANDULE muckiang. See the article NUCKIANE&. 

GLANDULE ſebaceæ, are a number of glands under the skin of 
the auricle of the ear, firſt diſcovered by Valſalva, and thus 
denominated, by reaſon they ſeparate a greaſy matter, like ſe- 
bum, or tallow. 

This ſebum, he aſſerts, being carried to the ſurface of the 
skin, turns into a ſcaly ſubſtance, not unlike bran. 

GLANDULE thyroidex. See the article THYKOIDEZ. 

GLANDULE, in Engliſh, ſignifies a little gland.---Thus, the 
amygdalæ, or almonds of the ears are by ſome called glan- 
dules. See T ONSIL. 

GLANDULA gaidonis, among ſurgeons, is a tumor reſembling a 
gland, (oft, ſingle, moveable, without roots, and ſeparate from 
the adjacent parts.--- 

GLANDULOUS, or GLANDULAR, ſomething compoſed of 
lands; or that abounds with glands, See GLAND. The 
reaſts are glandulous bodies. See BREASTS.---The cortical 

ſubttance of the brain is eommouly reputed to be glandulous: 
Though Ruyſch, from the diſcoveries made by his admirable 
injections, holds that there is no ſuch thing as glands therein. 
See BRAIN. | 

The ancients diſtinguiſhed a particular kind of fleſh, which 


they called caro g landuloſa, or glandulous fleſp. See FLESH. 


GLANDULOUS Body, glanduloſum corpus, more particularly de- 
notes the proſtata. See PRoSTATA. 

GLANS, Acorn, in natural hiſtory, a fruit contained within a 
ſmooth, but hard bark, including a ſingle ſeed ; its hind-part 
being covered with a kind of cup, and the fore-part bare. See 
Fruit, and SEED; ſee alſo TiMBER, Sc. 

GLANS, in anatomy, the tip, or button of the penis ; or that 
part covered with the prepuce ; called alſo balanns.-----See 
Lo Anat. (Splanch) fig. 10. lit. d. fig. 15. lit. o. See alſo 

ENIS. 
The glans is only a dilatation of the extremity of the 
ſpongeous ſubſtance of the urethra, bunched and turned back 
on the two conical tips of the corpora cavernoſa, which 
terminate therein. See URETHRA, and CAVERNOSA cor- 
ord. ; ' , 

he extremity of the prepuce is apt to grow ſo ſtraight in 
old men, that it cannot bear the g/axs; perhaps through the 
defect of frequent erections. See PREPUCE: ſee alſo EREc- 
TION. 

GLAXS is alſo. uſed to denore the tip, or extremity of the cli- 
toris; {from irs reſemblance both in form and uſe, to that of 
the penis.---Sce Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 13. lit. e. See alſo 
(CLITORIS, | | 
The prigcipal difference conſiſts in this, that it is not perfo- 
rated: I his glaus is alſo covered with a preputium, formed of 
the inner membrane of the labia. See PREPUCE. 

GLASS “, v4ram, a tranſparent, brittle, factitious body, pro- 
duced of ſalt, and ſand or ſtone, by the action of fire. See 
SAND, SALT, &c. 

ine wo:d is formed of the Latin glaffum, a plant, called by 
the Greeks iſatis. by the Rom ins witrum, by the ancient 


Biirain:, gradum, and by the Engliſh, cd. We find fre- 


uent mention of this plant in ancient writers, : 
* Vicruvius, Pin” of who relate, that wg _ 
Bricons painted, or died their bodies with glaſtum, —_ 
vitrum, Cc. 1. e. with the blue colour procured from th 
plant. * * ia R apr ” are ſpeaking of 
came to be ca aſs ; as having always ſome - 
bluiſhneſs in it. See WoaD. 0 g lat of thi 
The chymiſts hold that there is no body but may be views 
i. e. converted into glaſs. By intenſe heat — 1 ket 
gives way to the ſun's rays collected in a burning-plag, and 
becomes glaſs. See GoLD, and BuRnine-glaſs. . 
Add, that as glaſs is the effect, or fruit of fire, ſo it is the 
laſt effect: All the chymiſts art, and all the force of re 
not being able to carry the change of any natural bod 
beyond its vitrification, Whence Dr. Merret mentions 1 
as a merry ſaying of a very great artiſt in the buſineſs of 
laſs, that their profeſſion would be the laſt in the world: 
For that when Cod ſhould conſume the univerſe with ger 
all things therein ſhould be turned to glaſs. See VII III. 
- CATION. | 
Nature and characters of GLASS.----Naturaliſts are divided, in 
what claſs of bodies to rank gi. — Agricola conſiders it as 
a concrete juice: Bellovacenſis, as a ſtone: Fallopius ranks 
it among the media mineralia; and the workmen, when in 
fuſion, call it metal. But Dr. Merret with reaſon ſets aſide 
all theſe opinions, from this conſideration, that all the fore. 
mentioned bodies are natural concretes ; whereas glaſ ig a 
compound made by art, and never found in the as the 
others are. 
Fallopius, indeed, contends, that glaſs is no more artificiy 
than a metal; and that they are both equally extracted, or 
educed from other bodies: The one from ſand ; the other 
from its ore.---He adds, that though aſhes be added to ſand, 
for the making of glaſs, yet it is falſe that they coutribute to 
the compoſition of glaſs ; their uſe, according to him, being 
ny for the better extracting of the glaſs from the mineral 
one. 
This Dr. Merret eaſily confutes : For if g/aſs were extracted 
from the ſtones, or ſand only, the weight of the metal myſt 
be much leſs than that of the ſtones alone; whereas, it is 
much greater ; an hundred weight of ſand ſufficing for one 
hundred and fifty of glaſs. 
In effect, the aſhes contribute a deal of ſalt to the compoſi- 
tion of glaſs.--- Accordingly, in pieces of old glaſs, one may 
ſometimes pick out grains of ſalt, eaſily difcoverable to the 
taſte ; beſide that the fineſt glaſs, ſtanding long in 2 ſubterrane. 
ous place, will moulder or reſolve into its firſt ingredients, ſalt 
and ſand, by the decay of the union thereof. hence it ap- 
pears that the ſalt remains in the glaſs, in ſpecie : To which 
may be added that experiment of Van Helmont. Melt 
_ © glaſs-duſt with ſandever, and ſet them in a moiſt place; and 
* the glaſs will reſolve into water. Pour on aqua regia, e- 
* nough to ſaturate the ſandever; and the ſand will precipitate 
* to the bottom in the ſame quantity, and weight, as was firlt 
* uſed.” Helm. cap. de Terra. 
Here, then, is a true analyſis of glaſs; or a ſolution into its 
firſt principles, or ingredients: The ſalt being imbibed by the 
ſindever, and aqua regia, Merret. Nor. in Aut. Neri de Art. 
Vitrar. | | 
The learned, and curious author juſt mentioned, gives us the 
following characters, or properties of glaſs ; whereby it 1s 
diſtinguiſhed from all other bodies; viz, 19. That it is an 
artificial concrete of ſalt, and ſand, or ſtones. 29. Fuſible, 
by a ſtrong fire. 39. When fuſed, tenacious, and coherent. 
49. It does not waſte, or conſume in the fire. 5. When 
melted, it cleaves to iron. 69. Ductile, when red hot, and 
faſhionable into any form; but not malleable : and capable 
of being blown into a hollowneſs ; which no mineral 1s. 
70. Frangible, when thin, without annealing. $9. Friable, 
when cold. 9“. Always diaphanous, whether hot, or cold. 
10. Flexible and elaſtic. 119. Diſſoluble by cold and moi- 
ſture, 129. Only capable of being graven, or cut with dis- 
mond, and emery. 139. Receives any colour, or dye, bot 
externally, and internally. 14%. Not diſſoluble by aqua fortis, 
aqua regia, or mercury. 159. Neither acid juices, not any 


lity from it. 169. It admits of polithing. 179. Neither loſes 
of weight, nor ſubſtance by the longeſt, and moſt frequent 
uſe. 189. Gives fuſion to other metals, and ſoftens om. 
199. The moſt pliable thing in the world, and that whic 
belt retains the faſhion given it. 209. Not capable of being 
calcined. 219. An open glaſs, filled with water in 8 
ſummer-time, will gather drops of water on the orf. 
ſo far as the water on the inſide reaches; and a man's 8 
blown upon it will manifeſtly moiſten it. 22“. Little glals 


into the fire; as alſo drops of green glaſs broken, fly 
aſunder with a loud noiſe. 23%. Neither wine, beer, nor 
any other liquor, will make it muſty, nor change its Fs 
nor ruſt it. 2 9. It may be cemented as (tones, and metals. 
25. A drinking glaſs, partly filled with water, and ru 
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other matter extract either colour, taſte, nor any other qu- 


balls filled with water, mercury, or other liquor, and throw. 
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brim with a wet finger, yields muſical notes, higher or 
__ as the glaſs is more or teſs fall, and makes the li- 
nor frisk and leap,--- 


For the flexibility of GLASS, ſee farther under F LEXIBILITY of | 


FE 1 of Grass, ſee MALLEABLE, c. 


he bi GLass.---De Neri will have glaf# as anci- | 
Origin and Wory of that writer, ch. xxviii. ver. 17. ſpeaking of | 


as Job . 
ir al ſays, gold and g/aſs ſhall not be equalled to it, 


to obſerve, is the reading of the ſeptuagint, vul- | 
Lads, $6.) Vined We... For in the Engliſh ver- 
ſtead of glaſs, we read cryſtal; and the ſame is done | 


gate Latin, St. Jerom, 
in te Chaldee, Arias Montanus, and the king of Spain's 
edition: In other verſions, c. it is read ſtone; in others, be- 
J: In the Italian, Spaniſh, French, high and low Dutch, 
G. diamond; in others, carbancle; and in the Targum, look 
REY la 1 ; 
1 el, the original word is zechachth, from the root zacac, 
to purify, cleanſe, ſhine, be white, tranſparent: And the fame 


rd, Exod. XXI. 34. is applied to frankincenſe, and render- | 
in the ſeptuagint, pellucid. Hence the teaſou of ſo many 
different rendrings : For the word ſignifying beautiful, and 
tranſparent in the general, the tranflators were at liberty to | 


apply it to whatever was valuable and tranſparent. 

Moſt authors will have Ariſtophanes to be the firſt author who 
mentions * That poet, in his comedy called the Clouds, 
ſcen. 1. 4 


ing Socrates a new way to pay old debts, viz. © by placing 
« a fair tranſparent ſtone fold by the druggiſts, from which the 
« fire is ſtruck, between the.ſun and the writing, and ſo melt- 
« ing away the letters thereof.” This ſtone Socrates calls 
oe; Which the ſcholiaſt on Ariſtophanes derives from dan, 
to rain, from the likeneſs it bears to ice, which is rain, or 
water congealed ; though it muſt be owned the word g is 
ambiguous, and ſignifies cryſtal as well as glaſs: And Gor- 
rzus obſerves, that the 1 I had a kind of yellow amber, 
tranſparent as g/aſs, called by ſome dane. 

Ariſtotle has — problems 1 glaſs; the firſt, Why we 
ſee through it? The ſecond, Why it cannot be beaten? If 
theſe problems be Ariſtotle's, which the learned doubt very 
much; this would probably be the earlieſt piece of antiquity 
of glaſs : but the firſt author, who makes unqueſtioned men- 
tion of this matter, is Alexander Aphrodiſeus, who uſes it 
in a ſimile: As the floridneſs of a colour is ſeen through 
* glaſs, &c. 1 

Aker him the word occurs commonly enough : Lucian men- 
tions large drinking glaſſes ; and Plutarch, in his Sympofiacor, 
fays that the fire of tamarisk wood is the fitteſt the ma- 
king of glaſs. | 

Among the Latin writers, Lueretius is the firſt that takes 
notice of glaſi.Niſi recta foramina tranant.---Qualia ſunt 
vit. x 

Dr. Merret, however, adds, that glaſs could not be unknown 
to the ancients ; but that it muſt needs be as ancient as potte- 
ry itfelf, or the art of making bricks : For ſcarcely can a kiln 
of bricks be burnt, or a batch of pottery ware be made, but 
ſome of the bricks, and ware, will be at leaſt ſuperficially 
turned to glaſs : And therefore, without doubt it was known 
at the building of Babel. 

Hence, Ferrant Imperatus, lib. 25. c. 7. Glaſs, like the 
« artificial kind, is found under ground, in places where 
great fires have been. Other glaſſes are found in round 
* clods, like fireſtone, ſome brittle, others firm, c. This 
* fofſil glaſs is wrought by the Americans, and uſed inſtead 
* of iron.” And. no doubt but vitrifications were more 
common in the ancient bricks than ours: as they tempered 


3 earth two years together, and burut them better. See 
RICK, | 


Pliny relates the manner of the difcovery of glaſf.—It was | 


found, according to that author, by accident,” in Syria, at 
the mouth of the river Belus, by certain merchants driven 
thither by the fortune of the ſea. Being obliged to live 
there, and dreſs their victuals, by making a fire on the 
ground ; and there being ſtore of the plant kali upon the ſpot ; 
this herb being burnt to aſhes, and the ſand or ſtones of the 
place, accidentally mixed with it, a vitrification was unde- 
— made. . rom whence the hint was taken, and eaſily 
improved. 
Indeed, how old ſoever glaſs may be; the art of making, and 

working it, appears of no antiquity. --- The firſt place 
mentioned for the making hereof, is Sidon in Syria, which 
was famous for glaſs and glaſs-houſes, as obſerved by Pliny, 

I. XXxvi. c. 26.1 firſt time we hear of glaſt made among 

omans, was in the time of Tiberius; when Pliny re- 

lates that an artiſt had his houſe demoliſhed for making glaſ; 

malleable, or rather flexible. Though Petronſus Arbiter re- 

lates, that the emperor ordered the artiſt to be beheaded for his 

invention. See MALTIIE ABLE. Venice, for many years, ex- 
celled all Europe in the fineneſs of its g/ofſes. The great 


glaſs-works were at Muran, or Mouran, a village near the 
ey; which furniſhed all Europe with the fineſt and largeſt | 


| 


Vor. I. 


2. uſes the word Hyalut, ax; which is now or- 
dinarily rendered glaſi. He there introduces Strepſiades, teach- | - 


GLA 


glaſſes But within this fifty years the French and Engliſh 
ve not only come up to, but even ſurpaſſed the Venetians; 
ſo that we are now no longer ſupplied from abroad. 


The French made a conſiderable improvement in the art of 


glaſs, by the invention of a method to caſt very large plateg; 
till then unknown ; and ſcarce practiſed yet, by any but them- 
ſelves and the Engliſh. | | | 
Thar court applied itſelf with a laudable induſtry ro cultivate 
and improve the g. manufacture. -A company of ylaſs- 
men was eſtabliſhed by letters patent; and it was | gra by 
an arret, not only that the working in g/aſs ſhould not dero- 
gate any thing from nobility, but even, that none but nobles 
ſhould be allowed to work therein. 


' Ingredients of GAS. The materials uſed in the compoſition 
| Of glaſs, we have obſerved, are falt ; and ſand, or ſtone, 


care to ſtir it from time to time. 
per with ſreſh water, they boil it a ſecond time, till half 


| alt ſhoots at the top; which they ſcutn off as it ti 


See SALT, and SAN p. 

The falt is of the fixt kind; ſuch as will not evaporate with 
the moſt intenſe heat.---The ſand, or ftone, muſt be ſuch as 
will melt eaſily: This is what gives firmneſs and conſiſtence 


to the glaſs. 


19. This ſalt is procured chiefly from a kind of aſhes, called 
polverine, or rochetta, brought from the Levant, aud particu- 
larly from Alexandria and Ttipoli.— The aſhes are thoſe of a 
vegetable, _ in the country, commonly called ka; ; 
ſometimes lll; kali ; cali; by Geſter, alcal; by Lobel, 
ſoda; by Dodonæus, fon, and by Camer, Cordus, Fuch- 
fius, c. axthyllis, Dr. Merret calls it Engl ſalt-wort, 
from its ſaline taſte; and g/aſi-weed, from the ufe made of its 
aſhes in making of g/aſi. See Kati, ALCALI, Se. 

Bauhin mentions ten es of this plant; whereof there are 
four uſed by the Alexandrians, c, for the making of pol- 
verine, and ſoap; viz. kali geniculatum, tali ſerunda ſpecies, 
kali egyptiacum, and kals ſpinoſum. | 

The firſt and laft, our own coaſts afford, where they are 
called by the people frop-graſs, and ſea-graſs; but they are 
of no uſe for making of glaſs : Being laid on a hot iron, 
they fly off almoſt wholly in fumes, leaving no afhes at all; 
whereas the kali's brought from the Levant, applied on 


the ſame iron, are ſoon converted almoſt wholly into pol- 


verine, i. e. very ſaline afhes, of 4 dark colour. See 


OAP, 
To get the ſalt from this polvetine, they pulverize, and ſift 
it very fine; then boil it in a braſs copper, with fair water 


and tartar, till a third part of the water is conſumed; taking 


Then, filling up the cop- 


conſumed : "This done, they have a lee impregnated with 


falt. To get the ſalt from the lees, they boil a the 


An 
hundred pounds of aſhes, this way, uſually yields eighty or 
ninety of falt. | | ITO 

When the ſalt is dry, they beat it groſly, and put it into a 
furnace, to dry it further with a gentle heat. When ſuffi cient- 


ly dry, they pound and fift it very fine, and lay it by to make 
a yd Y , ay it by 


IT. 
Note, inſtead of the aſhes of the plant kali, thoſe of fern will 


alfo yield a ſalt, which makes excellent g/aſs ; nothing infe- 


rior to that of polyetine. The method of preparation is the 
ſame. Add, that the aſhes of the cods, and ſtalks of beans ; 
as alſo thoſe of coleworts, bramble buſh, millet ſtalks, ruſhes, 
fern ruſhes, and maty other plants may be uſed for the like 
purpoſe, and after the ſame manner. . 

29, For ſtone, the ſecond ingredient in £laſi.---The beſt, we 
have obſerved, is that which will melt, is white, and tranſpa- 
rent. This is found principally in Italy, being a ſort of marble, 


called zarſo: The next is quocoli, or cuogolo, a ſort of 
- bles found at the bottoms of rivers. 99010. peb= 


Indeed, nothing makes finer and clearer glaſ than flint, but 
the charge of preparing it, deters the glaſs-men from uſing it. 
The preparation neceſſary for ſtone, is to calcine, powder, 
and fierce, _ | | | | 

Ant. Neti obſerves, that all white, tranſparent ſtones, which 
will not burn to lime, are fit to make glaſs; and that all 
ſtones which will ſttike fire with ſteel, are capable of being 
employed in making of g/aſ5. But this latter rule, Dr. Merret 
obſerves, does not hold univerſally. 

Whete proper ſtone cannot be had, ſand is uſed; The beſt 
for the purpoſe is that which is white and ſmall ; for green 
glaſs, that which is harder, and more gritty : It is to be well 


-waſhed ; which is all the preparation it needs,----Our glaſs- 


houſes are furniſhed with white ſand for their cryſtal glaſzs 
from Maidſtone; and with the coarſer, for green glaſs, from 


- Woolwich. 


Some mention a third ingredient in glaſs, viz. Manganeſe, 
or ſyderea, a kind of pſeudo Joadſtone, dug up in Germany, 
Italy, and even in Mendip hitls in Somerſetſhire. But the 


proportion hereof to the reſt, is. very inconſiderable; beſides, 


that it is not uſed in all ga. Its office is to purge off the 
natural greeniſh colour, and give it ſome other tincture re- 


quited. | 
Method of making white, and cryſtal GLASS. There are three 


ſorts of furnaces uſed in the glaſs-works : Oue to prepare the 
9X frit, 
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frit, called the calcar: A ſecond to work the glaſs; and a 
third, called the leer, to anneal it. See them all deſcribed un- 
det the article FURNACE, 

To make cryſtal glaſs, take of the whiteſt tarſo pounded 
ſmall, and ſierced as fine as flower, two hundred pounds; and 
ſalt of polverine, an hundred and thirty pounds. Mix them 
together, and put them into the furnace called calcar, firſt 
heating it. For an hour keep a moderate fire, and keep ſtir- 
ring the materials, that they may incorporate and calcine to- 
gether. Then increaſe the fire for five hours: Atter which 
take out the matter; which being now ſufficiently calcined 
is called fit. From the calcar put the fritin a dry — an 
cover it up from the duſt, for three or four months. See FriT. 
Now, to make the glaſs, or cryſtal: Take of this cryſtal frit, 
called alſo bollizo ; ſet it in pots in the furnace, adding to it a 
due quantity of manganeſe: When the two are fuſed, caſt 
the fluor into fair water, to clear it of the ſalt, called ſande- 
ver; which would otherwiſe make the cryſtal obſcure and 
cloudy, This lotion muſt be repeated again, and again, as 
often as needſul, till the cryſtal be fully purged. Then ſet it 
to boil four, five, or ſix days, which done, ſee whether it 
have manganeſe enough; and if it be yet greeniſh, add more 
manganeſe, at diſcretion, by little and at a time; taking care 
not to overdoſe it, by reaſon the manganeſe inclines it to a 
blackiſh hue. Then let the metal clarify, till it become of a 
clear, and ſhining colour: Which done, it is fit to be blown, 
or formed into veſſels at pleaſure. | 

There are three r kinds of glaſſes, diſtinguiſhed by the 
form, or manner of working them; wiz. round glaſs, 
as thoſe of our veſſels, phials, drinking glaſſes, &c. table 
or window glaſs, of which there are divers kinds, viz. 
crown glaſs, jealous glaſs, &c. and plate glaſs, or looking 


laſs. 
Wrking or blowing round GLASS. -The working furnace, we 


have obſerved, is round, and has fix boccas, or apertures : 
At one of theſe, called the great bocca, the furnace is heated, 
and the pots of frit ſet in the furnace: Two other, ſmaller 
holes, called boccarellas, ſerveto lade or take out the melted 


metal, at the end of an 12 to work the glaſs. At the 


other holes they put in pots of fuſible ingredients, to be pre- 
has, and at laſt emptied into the lading pot. 

here are ſix pots in each furnace, all made of tobacco-pipe 
clay, proper to ſuſtain not only the heat of the fire, but alſo 
the effect of the polverine, which penetrates every thing elſe. 
There are only two of theſe pots that work ; The reſt ſerve 
to prepare the matter for them. The fire of the furnace is 
made and kept up with dry, hard wood, caſt in, without in- 
termiſſion, at the ſix apertures. This they never omit, not 
even at the moſt ſolemn feſtivals. 
When the matter contained in the two pots is ſufficiently vi- 
trified, they proceed to blow, orfaſhion it: Theproceſs where- 
of we ſhall heredeliver from Agricola, Dr. Merret, the French 
Diction. de Commerce, &c, 
The operator, or ſervitor (the veſſel being now ſufficiently 
refined) takes his blowing iron, whichisa hollow tube, about 
two foot and a half long; and dipping it in the melting pot, 
there turns it about: The metal ſticks to the iron, like ſome 
glutinous, or clammy juice, much like, but more firmly, 
than turpentine, or Venice treacle. | 
For each zlaſs he dips four times, and at each dip rolls the 


end- of his inſtrament, with the glaſs thereon, on a piece of 


iron, over which is a veſſel of water; the coolneſs 
whereof helps to conſolidate the glaſs more readily, and diſ- 
poſes ir the better to bind with the next to be taken out of the 


por. | | 

After they have dipped a fourth time, and there is now matter 
enough on the inſtrament, the operator begins to blow gently 
through the iron ; by which he raiſes or lengthens it nearly a 
foot; much as we do by blowing in a bladder, or globe: 
And to give it a poliſh, he rolls it to and fro on a ſtone, or 
marble. 

This done, he blows a ſecond time, and thus forms the 
bunch, or belly of the glaſs. The matter by this ſecond 
blaſt afſumes the figure of a gourd, or calebaſs, eighteen or 


twenty inches in diameter. As often as the operator blows | 


into the iron (which muſt be very often) he removes it ha- 
ſtily from his mouth to his cheek, leſt he ſhould draw 
the flame into his mouth, when he re-applies it to the 
iron. 

The operator whirls his iron many times round his head, to 
lengthen and cool the glaſs ; ſometimes the glaſs thus blown 


round, is turned to the fire, where it flattens a little of it- 


ſelf: When flatted, it is taken out, and cooled; and if need- 
fol for the deſign, the workman flats its bottom, by preſ- 
ſing it on the marble ; or moulds it in the ſtamp-irons : And 
thus delivers it to the maſter workman, to break off the col- 
let. 

The collet, or neck, is the narrow part which clove to the 
iron: To ſet the gloſs at liberty, they lay a drop of cold 


water on the collet; which by its coldneſs, cuts, or cracks 
about 2 quarter of an inch: After which, giving it a flight | 
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blow, the fracture is communicated all around the colle;, The 
waſt piece to be thrown by to make green glaſs, 
This done, they dip an iron rod, or ponteglo in the mel 
pots, and with the matter that ſticks thereto, t y 
faſten it to the bottom of the veſſel, oppoſite to the coller... 
The veſſel thus ſuſtained by the iron rod, is carried to the 
treat bocca to be heated, and ſcalded; and while another per 
on takes care thereof, the former operator reſts and Prepares 
himſelf for the branching. 
To branch, or make the bowl, they thruſt in an iron inſtru. 
ment, called paſſago; and the apetture, opened thereby, they 
further augment, and widen with the procello: In turnin this 
inſtrument about, to form the bowl, the edge becomes thick. 
ned; theglaſs being, as it were, doubled in that part: Whence 
the hem obſerved on the circumference of our Claſſer.— What 
is ſuperfluous, they cut off with the ſhears. 
The veſſel thus opened, is returned to the great ; 
where, being ſufficiently heated a ſecond time, the workman 
gives the bowl its finiſhing, by turning it about with a circy. 
lar motion; which it increaſes, in proportion as the bow] o- 
pens, and enlarges by means of rhe heat and agitation, 
The glaſs thus finiſhed, they carry it from the bocca, fill tur- 
ning it round, to akindof earthen bench, covered with 
or coals extinguiſhed : Here they let it cool a little, and come 
to its conſiſtence, having firſt detached jt from the iron rod, by 
a ſtroak or two with the hand. | 
Thus, with blowing, preſſing, ſcalding, amplifying, and cut- 
ting, the glaſs is framed into the ſhape preconceived in the 
workman's mind. If need be, he proceeds to put on a foot 
and handle; and with the ſpiei puts on rigerines, and mar- 
blings. 
When the maſter has finiſhed a number of them, another ſer- 
vitor takes them with an iron fork, and ſpeedily places them 
in the tower, or leer, to anneal and harden. See Furxace, 
ANNEALING, c. See alſo NEALING. 
What has been here ſaid of white, or cryſtal glaſs, holds e- 


. qually of common, or green g/aſs; the working being the 


ſame in all; and the difference only in the ſalt, or polyerine, 
made uſe of. 

So many maſters as there are, ſo many pots, at the leaſt, and 
ſo many bocca's there muſt be; each man having his proper 


\ ſtation ; where, ſays Dr. Merret, they receive thoſe ſcorehing 


heats ſallying directly into their faces, mouths, and lungs ; 
whence they are forced to work in their ſhirts, like the cy- 
clopes, and nudi-membra pyracmones, with a ſtraw broad- 
brimmed hat on their heads, to defend their eyes from the ex- 
ceflive heat and light.---They fit in large, wide, wooden chairs, 
with two long elbows, to which their inſtruments are hung, 
They work fix hours at a time, meaſured by a fingle glaſs ; 
after which they are relieved by others, for the like time: So 
that the furnaces are never idle. 


Working, or blowing Win Dow, or T aBLEe-GLAsS.--The me- 


thod of making crown window glaſs, now ptactiſed in Eng- 
land, is ſaid to have been borrowed from the French.---An 
Engliſh glaſs-maker went over, to work in France, on pur- 
poſe to get into the ſecret; which, when he had artained to 
he returned, and ſet up a glaſs-work, wherein he far ourdid 
the French, his teachers. | : 
This glaſs is blown much after the manner of looking- 
glaſs. Some writers, from wrong intelligence, have ſaid that 
4 run, or caſt in ſand: But the real proceſs is as fol 
WS,--- | 

The furnace, melting-pots, materials, and fire are the ſame 
for window, or table glaſs, as for round glaſs; and the di. 
ference in the operation only commences after the ſervitor 
has dipped his blowing-iron the fourth time in the melted me- 
tal. : 

The glaſs, then, being in this condition, they blow it; 
inſtead of rounding, or forming it into a bunch; the pa. 
ticular motion the workman gives it in the ditecting 
managing the wind, and the way of rolling it on the iron, 


make it extend in length two or three foot, and form a Cf 


linder, which at firſt is but two inches in diameter; but 
which, by being recommitted to the fire, and blown F 
freſh when taken out, becomes of the extent required for the 
table of glaſ to be formed. With this circumſtance hon 
ever, that the ſide which is faſtened to the iron, goes g's 
1 diminiſhing, and ends in a kind of cone, or pj 
m 


To render the two ends nearly of the ſame diameter, after ad- 
ding a little g/aſs to that oppoſite to the iron, they draw it out 


with a pair of iron pinchers. Then they incide, or cut off 


the ſame end with a little water; and carrying the cylinder 
back to the bocca, they incide it likewiſe with water in two 
other places; one, eight or ten inches from the iron; 

other, the whole length. 3 
The glaſs cylinder thus abridged by both its extremities, 
next, heated on a kind of earthen table, ſomewhat 

in the middle, in order to promote its opening at the Place 
incided longitudinally. The workman, here, makes uſe 


an iron, wherewith he alternately lowers and raiſes the 52 
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des. or halves of the cylinder, which now begin to open, 
0d Anfold like a ſheet of paper, and at length grow perfectly 
flar.--Thetable of glaſs is now in its laſt perfection, and needs 
nothing farther but to be heared over again. When taken out 
they lay it on a table of copper; whence, after it has cooled 
come to its conſiſtence, they carry it on forks to the 
tower of the furnace, where they leave it to anneal for twenty- 
four hours. ; ; : 
The number of tables annealed at a time, which ſometimes 
amount to an hundred, with the perpendicular ſituation the 
are ſet in, occaſioned, anciently, that thoſe ſet in firſt, ſuſ- 
taining in ſome meaſure, the preſſure of all the laſt, were 
bent ; and thus rendered inconvenient for uſe : But this in- 
convenience is now remedied, by ſeparating them into tens, 
with an iron ſhiver ; which diminiſhing the weight, by di- 
viding it, keeps the tables as flat, and eyen as they were put 


in.. | 

Kinds of table, or window GLAss.,----There are divers ſorts of 
this glaſs, made 1n divers places, for the uſe of building: thoſe 
moſt known among us, are given us, by the author of the 
Builders Dictionary, as follows: 

Crown GLASS, of which, ſays Neve, there are two kinds; di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the places where they are wrought, viz. 19. Rat- 
cliff crown glaſs, which is the beſt and cleareſt; and was firſt 
made at the bear-garden, on the bank-fide, Southwark; but 
fince at Ratcliff : Of this there are 24 tables to the caſe, the 
tables being of a circular form, about three foot ſix inches in 
diameter. See TABLE, and Cass. 

29. Lambeth crown glaſs, which is of a darker colour than 
the former, and more inclining to green. 

French GLASS, alſo called Normandy glaſs, and formerly Lor- 
rain glaſs, becauſe made in thoſe provinces : At preſent it is 
made wholly in the nine glaſs works; five whereof are in the 
foreſt of Lyons; four in the county of Eu; the laſt, at Beau- 
mont near Rouen.---It is of a thinner kind than our crown 
glaſs; and when laid on a piece of. white paper, appears of a 
dirtyiſh green colour. There are but twenty-five tables tothe 
caſe, | 

German GLASS, is of two kinds, white, and green: The firſt 
is of a whitiſh colour, but ſabje& to thoſe ſmall, curyed ſtreaks, 
obſerved in our Newcaſtle glaſs ; though free from the ſpots 
and blemiſhes thereof, The green, beſides its colour, is liable 
tothe ſame ſtreaks as the white : But both of them are ſtraighter, 
and leſs warped than our Newcaſtle glaſs. : 

Dutch GLass, is not much unlike our Newcaſtle glaſs, either 
in colour, or price. It is frequently much like that, 
and the tables are but ſmall. | 

Newcaſtle GLASS, is that molt uſed in England. It is of anaſh 
colour, and ſubje& to ſpecks, ſtreaks, and other blemiſhes ; 
and beſides is frequently warped. Leybourn ſays, there are 
forty-five tables to the caſe, each containing five ſuperficial 
feet: Some ſay there are but thirty-five tables, and fix foot in 
each table. 1 

Working of PLATE, or Loox GLASS. The materials where- 
of looking glaſs is made, are much the ſame as thoſe of other 
works of glaſs; viz. an alkali ſalt, and ſand. 

The ſalt, however, it is to be obſerved, ſhould not be that ex- 
tracted from polverine, or the aſhes of the Syrian kali; but 
that from barillia, or the aſhes of a. plant of that name, of 
the genus of kalies, but growing about Alicant in Spain. 
It is very rare that we can have the barillia pure; the Spani- 
ards, in burning the herb, make a practice, of mixing another 
herb along with it, which alters its quality; or of adding ſand 
to it, to increaſe the weight: Which is eaſily diſcovered, if 
the addition be only e after the boiling of the aſhes, but 
next to impoſſible, if made in the boiling. It is from this 
adulteration that thoſe threads and other defects in plate glaſs 
ariſe.---T'o prepare the ſalt, they clean it well of all foreign 
— ; pound or grind it with a kind of mill, and ſift it 
- pretty fine. 
As to the ſand, it is to be ſifted, and waſhed, till ſuch time 
as the water come off very clear; and when it is well dried 


again, they mix it with the ſalt, paſſing the mixture through | 


another fieve. This done, they lay them in the annealing 
furnace for about two hours; in which time the matter be- 
comes very light, and white: In which ſtate they are call- 
ed frit, or fritta, and are to be laid up in a dry clean place, 
5 give them time to incorporate, for at leaſt a. year. See 
RIT, | 
When they would employ this frit, they lay it for ſome 
hours in the furnace, adding to ſome, the fragments, or ſhards 
of old, and ill- made glaſſes; taking care firſt to calcine the 
ſhards, by heating them red hot in the furnace, and thus 
caſting them into cold water. To the mixture muſt like- 
wo be added manganeſe, to promote the fuſion, and puri- 
cation, | . 
The matter thus far prepared, is equally fit for plate glaſs, to 
be formed by Mats or by caſting. 
lowing Looking GLass PLATES.----The work-houſes, fur- 
naces, Fc. uſed in the making of this kind of 25-4 glaſs, are 
the on as thoſe in the following article, ro which the reader 
is referred, | h 


The melting- pots, wherein the materials to be blown, are fu- 
ed, are thirty- eight inches in diameter, and thirty-tive high. 
After thoſe materials are vitrified by the heat of the fire; and 
the glaſs is ſufficiently refined ; the maſter workman dips in his 
— once, and again, till he has got matter enough 
thereon. | 
This done, he mounts on a kind of block, or ſtool, five 
foot high, to be more at wy bag balance it, as it lengthens 
in the blowing. If the work be too heavy for the workman 
to ſuſtain on his blowing - iron, two or more attendants aſſiſt 
him, by holding pieces of wood under the glaſ, in proportion 
as it — for fear it ſhould fall off the icon by its own 
weight. | | 
When, after ſeveral repeated hearings, and blowings, the glaſi 
is at length brought to the compals, proper for its thickneſs, 
and the quantity of metal taken out ; they cut it off with 
forces, at the extremity oppoſite to the iron, in order to point 
it with the pointil. 
The pointil is a long, firm piece of iron, bigs piece go- 
ing a- croſs one of its ends, in manner of a T: To point the 
glaſs, they plunge the head of the T into the melting-pot ; and 
with the liquid glaſs ſticking thereto, ny faſten it to the ex- 
tremity of the glaſs before cut off. hen ir is ſufficiently 
faſtened, they ſeparate the other extremity of the glaſs from the 
blowing-iron; and inſtead thereof, make uſe of the pointil to 
carry it to the furnaces appoinred for that end : where, by ſe- 
veral repeated heatings, they continue to enlarge it, till it be 
equally thick in every part, 
his done, they cut it open wich the forces; not only on the 
fide by which it ſtuck to the blowing-iron, but likewiſe the 
whole length of the cylinder: After which, giving.ic a ſuffi- 
cient heating, it is in a condition to be entirely opened, ex- 
tended and flattened. The manner of doing which is much the 
ſame as for table 105 and need not be hete repeated. 
Laſtly, the glaſs being ſufficiently flatted, is laid to anneal, 
— ten, or fifteen days, according to the ſize and thick- 
neſs. | 
It may be obſeryed, that looking glaſſes thus blown, ſhould 
never be above forty-five, or at moſt fifty inches long, and of 
a breadth proportionable. Thoſe exceeding theſe dimenſions, 
as we frequently find among the Venice glaſſes, cannot have 
the thickneſs ſufficient to bear the grinding ; and beſides are 
— 3 warp, which prevents them from reflectiug objects 
regularly. | 
aſting, or running large Looxing Grass PLaTEs.----This 
art is of French invention; and not above fifty years old. 
It is owing to the Sieur Abraham Thevart, who firſt propoſed 
it to the court of France, in 1688. . 
It is performed much like the caſting of ſheet lead, among the 
plumbers; By means hereof we are not only enabled to make 
94 of more than double the dimenſions of any made the 
enetian way of blowing; but alſo to caſt all kinds of bor- 


ders, mouldings, c. 


The furnaces for mpg the materials of this manufacture, 
areof enormous ſize; and thoſe for annealing the glaſſes when 
formed, are much more ſo. Round a melting-furnace, there 
are at leaſt twenty-four annealing furnaces or ovens; each 
from twenty to twenty-five foot long: They are called car- 
quaſſes: Each carquaſſe has two tiſſarts, or apertures, to put 
in wood, and two chimneys. Add, that beſides the annealin 
furnaces, c. there are others for the making of frit, 
calcining old pieces of glaſs. 1 

All theſe furnaces are covered over with a large ſhed ; under 
which are likewiſe forges, and#work-houſes for ſmiths, car- 
penters, c. continually employed in repairing, and keeping 
up the machines, furnaces, &&'c. As alſo lodges, and apart- 


ments for theſe, and the other workmen employed about the 


laſs; and in keeping up a perpetual fire in the great furnace: 
80 that the glaſs-houſe, as that in the caſtle of St. Gobin, in 
the ſoreſt of Fere, in the Soiſſonnois, appears more like a little 
city, than a manufactory. | | 
The inſide of the furnaces is formed of a ſort of earth, pro- 
per to ſuſtain the action of fire; and the ſame earth ſerves for 
melting-pots, ciſterns, c. The furnaces ſeldom laſt above 
three years; after which they are to be rebuilt, from bottom 
to top: And to keep them good, even for that time, the infide 
mult be refitted every fix months. The melting pots are as 
big as hogſheads, and contain above two thouſand weight of 
metal. The ciſterns are much ſmaller, and ſerve for the con- 
veyance of liquid glaſs, which is drawn out of the pots, to 
the caſting tables. SOT III | 
When the furnace is in a condition. to receive the pots, and 
ciſterns, they heat it red hot: This done, they fill the pots 
with materials; which is done at three times, to facilitate the 
fuſion. When the matter is ſufficiently vitrified, refined, and 
ſettled, which uſually happens in twenty four hours; they fill 


the ciſterns, which are in the ſame furnace, and which are left 


there about ſix hours longer, till ſuch time as they appear all | 
white, through the exceſſive hear. | 


To get the ciſterns with the metal out of the furnace ; they 
make uſe of a large iron chain, which opens and ſhuts with 
hooks, and eyes. From the middle hercof, on cach fide, 

| We * ariſe 
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Axungia of GLASS. See the article AXUNGIA. 
Painting on GLASS.---The primitive manner of painting on glaſs 


and even to repreſent figures raiſed with all their ſhades, their. 


they choſe glaſs of a bright red; upon which they deſign'd the 


 improv'd, and the art being found applicable to the adotning 
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ariſe wo maſſive iron pins, whereby, with the aſſiſtance of. 
pullies, the ciſterns are rais'd upon a kind of carriage of a 


s to be run. Here, flipping off the bottom of the ciſtern, | 
there ruſhes out a torrent of matter, all on fire, wherewith | 


the cable, prepared for that purpoſe, is preſently cover d. 
The table, whereon the glaſs is to be run; is of pot metal, | 
about nine foot long, — broad in proportion. It is ſupported | 
on a wooden frame, with truck les, for the convenience of re- 


oper height; and thus conducted to the table where theglaſs | 


moving trom one carquaſſe, or annealing furnace to another, | 


in proportion as they are filled. 


To form the thickneſs of a glaſs, there ate two iron rulers or 

rims, placed around the edge of the table; and on theſe, reſt | 
the two extremes of a kind of roller, which ferves to drive | 
the liquid matter before it to the end of the table, or mould. | 
The iron rulers, being moveable, and capable of being ſet | 
cloſer, or further a-part at pſeaſure, determine the width of | 
the glaſſes, and retain the matter, that it does not run off at | 


the edges. 
As foon as the matter is arrived at the end of the table, and 


the glaſs is come to a conſiſtence, which is in about a minute; 


they ſhove it off into the annealing furnace, where it ſlides 
with eaſe enough, by reaſon of the ſand ſtrewed thereon. 


What is moſt ſurprixing throughout the whole operation, is | 


the quickneſs, and addreſs, wherewith ſuch maſſy ciſterns filled 
with ſo flaming a matter, are taken out of the furnace, con- 
vey'd to the table, poured therein, the glaſs ſpread, c. The 
whole is inconceivable to ſuch as have not been eye-witneſles 
of that ſurpring manufacture. 


As faſt as the ciſterns are emptied, they carry them back to | 
the furnace, and take freſh ones, which they empty as betore. | 
This they continue to do, fo long as there are any full cif- | 


terns; laying as many plates in each carquaſſe as it will hold, 
and ſtopping them up as ſoon as they are full; to let them an- 
neal, and cool again, which requires at leaſt ten days. 

The firſt running being diſpatch'd, they prepare another, by 
filling the ciſterns a-new, from the matter in the pots: and 


after the ſecond, a third ; and even a fourth time, till the melt- | 


ing-pots are quite empty. 

The ciſterns, at each ranning, ſhould remain at leaſt fix hours 
in the furnace, to whiten ; and when the firſt annealing fur- 
nace is full, the caſting-table is to be carried to another. It 
need not here be obſeryed, that the carquaſſes, or annealing 
furnaces mult firſt have been heated to the degree proper for 
them. When the pots are emptied, they take them out, as 


well as the ciſterns, to ſcrape off what glaſs remains, which | 


otherwiſe would grow green by continuance of fire, and ſpoil 
the glaſſes. 

The manner of heating the large furnaces, is fingular enough: 
the tiſor, or perſon employed for that purpoſe, quite naked to 
his ſhirt, runs round the furnace without making the leaſt ſtop, 
with a ſpeed ſcarce inferior to that of the lighteſt courier : as 
he goes along, he takes two billets, or pieces of wood, cut 


for the purpoſe ; which he throws into the firſt tiſſart; and | 


continuing his courſe, does the ſame for the ſecond. This he 
holds on without interruption for fix hours, ſuccefſively ; after 
which he is reliev'd by another, &'c. It is ſarprizing that two 
ſuch ſmall pieces of wood; and which are conſumed in an in- 


ſtant, ſhould keep the furnace to the proper degree of heat ; | 
which is ſuch, that a large bar of iron, laid atone of the mouths | 


of the furnace, becomes red hot in leſs than half a minute. 


It is computed that a furnace, before it be fit to run glaſs, coſts | 


above three thouſand five handred pounds: that at leaſt (ix 
months are required for the building it a- new; and three months 
for the tefitting it: and that when a pot of matter burſts in the 


furnace, the loſs of matter and time amounts to above two 


hundred and fifty pounds. 

The glaſs when taken out of the melting furnace, needs no- 
thing further but to be gtound, poliſhed, and foliated. For 
the grinding of GLass, ſee GRINDING.---For the poliſhing of 
GLass, ſee POLISHING.----For the foliating of GLASS, ſee 
FoLIATING. 


was very fimple, and of conſequence very eaſy ; it conſiſted 
in the mere arrangement of pieces of z/aſs of different colours, 
in ſome ſort of ſymmetry ; and conſtituted a kind of what we 
call Moſaic work. See PAINTING, and MogsaAic. 

Afterwards when they came to attempt more regular deſigns, 


whole addreſs went no further than to the drawing the. con- 
tours of the figures in black, with water-colours, and hatch- 
ing the draperies, after the ſame manner, on glaſſes of the co- 
lour of the object intended to be painted. For the carnations, 


principal lineaments of the face, c. with black. 
At laſt, the taſte for this ſort of painting being conſiderably 


of churches, baſilica's, c. they found means of incorpo- 
rating the colours with the glaſs itſelf, by expoſing them to a 
rene degree of fire, after the colours had been laid on. | 
A Fre 
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| 


nch painter of Marſeilles is faid to have given the firſt 


'with one fourth part of Salt-perer added thereto, and 
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notion hereof, upon going to Rome, under the | 
Julius II. Albert Durer, and Lucas of Leyden 2 fr 
= carried jt tx: height. * lt 
he colours uſed in painting oft glaſs, are very diffs 
thoſe uſed either in painting in off, or water. . from 
---The black is made of two thirds of flakes, or ſcales of — 
beaten up, and mf d with another third of rocaille. df f. 
glaſs- beads.¶ bite, with ſand, or little white pebbles 2 
ned, pounded in a mortar, and afterwards ground on marble. 
ture calcined andpulveriz'd over again: to which, = 9b 
are ready to uſe it, is added a little gypſum, or plaiſter of 1 
ris well ground, c. For yellow, they uſe 1 cfilvergroung 
mixed up in a cracible with ſulphur, or ſalt- peter; then well 
beaten and ground on a porphyry ſtone; and, at length, ground 
over again with nine times as much red oker.---Redis made of 
litharge of ſilver, and ſcales of iron, gum arabic, ferretta, 
glaſs-beads, and blood- ſtone, near in equal quantities, This 
is one of the moſt difficult colours; and the preparation on! 
to be learned by experience. Green, is made of *3 uſt 
one ounce; as much black lead, and four , ounces of white 
ſand, incorporated by the fire. After calcination, they add a 
fourth part of ſalt- peter; after a ſecond calcination, a fixth 
part more: after which they make a third co&tion before it i; 
uſed.---Azzre, purple, and violet, are prepared like green. on- 
ly leaving out the æs uſtum, and in lieu thereof uſing ſul. 
phur, fof azure; periguenx, for purple; and both thoſe drugs 
for violet.---Carnations are made of ferretta and rocaille.... 
And laſtly, colours for the hair, trunks of trees, c. ate made 
of ferretta, rocaille, c. | 2 4 
This account of the colours we have from M. Felibien's excel. 
lent work de Principes 4 Architecture, &c. Though it muſt 
be own'd, that all the painters on glaſi do not aſe them; there 
being few artiſts of that kind but have invented their own particy- 
lar ones, whereof they make great ſecrets: But this is certain 
that theſe above deſcribed are ſufficient for the beſt paintings at 
all ſorts ; provided a perſon has but the skill to manage them. 
In the windows of divers ancient churches, chappels, colleges 
c. we meet with the moſt beautiful, and lively colours ima- 
ginable ; ſuch as far exceed any uſed among us: not that the 
ſecret of making thoſe colours is loſt; but that the moderns 
would not go to the expence of them; nor take all the ne- 
ceſſary pains ; by reaſon this ſort of painting is not now ſo 
much eſteemed as formerly. | | 
Thoſe beautiful works, which were made in the glaſs-houſes, 
were of two kinds: in ſome, the colour was diffuſed through 
the whole body of glaſs; in others, which were the more 
common, the colour was only on one fide, ſcarce penetrating 
within the ſubſtance above one third of a line; though more, 
or leſs, according to the nature of the colour; the yellow 
being always found to enter the deepeſt. 
Theſe laſt, though not ſo ſtrong and beautiful as the former, 
were of more advantage to the workmen ; by reaſon, on the 
ſame glaſs, though already colour'd, they could ſhew other kinds 
of colonrs, where there was occafion to embroider draperies, 
enrich them with foliages, or repreſent other ornaments of 
gold, filver, e. 


n order to this, they made uſe of emery ; grinding, or wear- 


* ing down the ſurface of the glaſs, till fuch time as they were 


got through the colour to the clear ga = this done, they ap- 
plied the proper colours on the other fide of the glaſs.---By this 
means the new colours were prevented from running, and mix- 
ing among the former, when the glaſe came to be expoſedto 
the fire, as will be hereafter ſhewn. | 


When the intended ornaments were to appear white, or ſi- 


ver'd, they contented themſelves to bare the glaſs of its co- 
lour with emery, without applying any new colour at all; and 
it was inthis manner, that they wrought the lights and heighten- 


- ings on all kinds of colours.--- 


The firſt thing to be done, in order to paint on glaſs, in the mo- 
dern way, is to defign, and even colour the whole ſubject on 
paper. Then they make choice of pieces of glaſs pore to re- 
ceive the ſeyeral po and proceed to divide, or diſtribute the 
defign itſelf, or the paper ir is drawn on, into pieces ſuitableto 
thoſe of glaſs: having always a view that the glaſſes may join 
in the contours of the figures, and the folds of the draperies; 
that the carnarions, and other finer patts may not be damaged 
by the lead wherewith the pieces are tb be joined together. 
The diſtribution made, they mark all the glaſſes, as well a5 
papets, with letters, or numbers; that they may be known 
= done, applying each part of the deſign on 4 
glaſs intended for it, they copy, or transfer the defign upon 
this g/aſs, with the black colour, diluted in gam-water; by 
tracing and following all the lines, and ſtrokes, as the) ap- 
ar through the glaſs, with the point of a pencil. ; 
hen theſe firſt ſtrokes are well dried, which happens n 
about two days, the work being only in black and white, 
they give it a flight: waſh over, with utine, gum aradic, 
and a little black; and this ſeveral times tepeated, according 
as the ſhades are defir'd to be heighten'd ; with this precaution, 
never to apply a new waſh, till the former is ſufficient!) 
dried. This done, the lights, and riſings are given, by tub. 


bing 
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bing off the colour in the reſpective places, with a wooden Perſpedtive Glass. 1 bunertetbtyr 


int. or the handle of the pencil. . | Looking Glaſs: ſee 3 
Fs co the other —_— above-mentioned, they — uſed with Looking GLASS, 5 ROUR, eee 
water, much as in painting in miniature; taking care to a . I BvanineGlaſ: 4 
eh chem lightly, for — of effacing the out- lines of the Burning GLASS, | ROUR; 3 
deſign ; or even for the greater ſecurity, to apply them on the Weather GLass, WEATHER Glaſs, 
other fide, eſpecially yellow, which is very pernicious to the Cupping GLASS, CUPPING Glaſs. 
other colours, by blending therewith. : GLASS Window. | 4 INDOW, 
And here, too, as in pieces of black and white, particular re- | GLASS Drop. See“ Paor. 
rd muſt be had, not to lay colour on colour, or lay on lay, | GLASS Bog, | Bop. 
till ſuch time as the former are well dried, It =? be added, | Axis of a GLass; f | Axis. 
that the yellow is the only colour that penetrates through the | Pole of a GLass. PoLE: | 
glaſs, and incorporates therewith by the fire: the reſt, and | Hoxr GLass. HouR-Glaſs. 
icularly the blue, which is very difficult to uſe, remaining | Tin GLAss. Bis Murk. 
on the ſurface, or at leaſt entering very little. When thepaint- | Watch GLass. Warcn. 
ing of all the pieces is finiſh'd, they are carried to the furnace, | GLASS of Autimony. = »ANTIMONY. 


or oven, to anneal, or bake the colours. The furnace, here | GLASSY Humoxr. See the article HuMoUR: 

uſed, is ſmall, built of brick, from eighteen to thirty inches | GLAUCOMA “, raw, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the eye 
ſquare: at fix inches from the bottom is an aperture to put in | wherein the cryſtalline humour is turned of a bluiſh of green- 
the — and maintain the fire. Over this aperture is a grate, | iſh colour, and its tranſparency hereby diminiſhed. See Eye, 


made of three ſquare bars of iron, which traverſe the furnace, and CRYSTALLINE. 

and divide it into two parts. Ta inches above this partition, The word comes from the Greek Mauneg, g/aucus, c eius, ſea- 
is another little aperture, through which they take out pieces, green, ſky-coloured, or greyiſh. | 

to examine how the coction goes forward. Thoſe in whom this diſorder is forming, diſcover it hence, 


On the grate is placed a ſquareearthen pan, ſix or ſevenjnches | that all objects appear to them as through a cloud or miſt : 
deep; and five or fix inches leſs, each way, than the perimeter | when entirely formed, the viſual rays are all intercepted, and 
of the furnace. On one fide hereof is a little aperture, through they ſee nothing at all. | 
which to make the trials, placed direQly oppoſite to that of Iltis reckoned incurable, when inveterate, and in aged perſons : 
the furnaces deſtined for the ſame end, and even under other circumſtances, is very difficult of cure; 
In this pan are the pieces of glaſs to be placed in the follow- | externals proving of little ſervice. a 
ing manner: firſt, the bottom of the pan is covered with three | The internals beſt ſuited to it, are thoſe uſed in the gutta ſe- 
ſtrata, or layers of plaiſter, or lime, pulverized ; thoſe ſtrata | rena. See GurrA erena,---- Jul. Cæſar Claudinus, Conſult. 
being ſeparated by two others, of old, broken glaſs : the de- | 74. gives a remedy for the glaxcoma. | 
ſign whercof is to ſecure the painted glaſs from the toointenſe 1. glaxcoma is uſually diftinguiſhed from the catara& or ſuf- 
— Ly _ Ledge 5 OI ny fuſion, in this, that in the cataract the whiteneſs appears in 
on the laſt, or l . t i ſhews deeper i lau- 
The firſt row of glaſs they cover over with a lay of the ſame 1 RR Aa 8. YM . 
powder, an inch deep; and over this lay another range of | Some late French authots however, maintain the cataract 
glaſſes: and thus alternately, till the pan is quite full; ta- | and glaucoma to be one and the ſame diſeaſe. According to 
_ care that the whole heap always end with a layer of | them, the _—— is not a film, or pellicle formed before the 
plaiſter. ; pupil, as had always been imagined; but an inſpiſſation or in- 
The pan thus prepared, they cover up the furnace with tiles, duration, or the humour itſelf, whereby its tranſparency is 
or a ſquare table of earthen ware, cloſely luted all round ; | prevented; which brings the catara& to the glaucoma. See 
only having five little apertures, one at each corner, and an- CATARACT, , 56 ; | 


other in the middle, to ſerve as chimneys. N | 
Things thus diſpoſed, there remains nothing but to give the W is popularly uſed for a ray, ot beam of light. See 


fire to the work.---The fire for the two firſt hours, muſt be Amo falcon ha caſt 

very moderate; and be encreaſed, in proportion as the 1 up nn png * 
coction advances, for the ſpace of ten, or twelve hours; in GLEANING, the act of gathering, or picking up the ears of 
which time it is uſually compleated. At laſt, the fire, which cory, left behind after the field has been reaped, and the crop 
at firſt was only of charcoal, is of dry wogd : ſo that the carried home. : 

flame covers the whole pan, and even ifſues out at the chim- By the cuſtoms of ſome countries, particularly thoſe of Melun, 
neys. : 1 8 ; and Eſtatnpes, all farmers, and others, are forbid either by 
During the laſt hours, they make eſſays from time totime, by | . themſelves, or ſervants, to put any cattle into the fields, or 
taking out pieces laid for the purpoſe, through the little aper- | prevent the gleaning in any manner whatever, for the ſpace of 


ture of the furnace, and pan, to ſee whether the yellow. be 4 * K 
perfect, and the other colours in good order. When the an- 5 the carrying off the corn; on penalty 


nealing is thought ſufficient, they proceed with great haſte to in natural hi | 

extinguiſh the fire, which otherwiſe would ſoon burn the co- — — pp ns nary AA 8 _ =p 

lours, and break the glaſſes. See FIRE. a Kt ſee alſo MARCASITE, Meral, c. fx : 

Glaſſes are diſtinguiſhed with regard to their uſe, e. The glebes are carried to the forges to be waſhed, purified, 

into various kinds ; as drinking glaſſes, optic glaſſes, looking | melted, c. See GoLD, SILVER, Ixox, Ec. 

glaſſes burning glaſſes, &C. GLEBE, or GLEBx-land, is properly uſed for church-land.----- 
Drinking GLASSES are ſimple veſſels of common glaſs or ery- Dos vel terra ad ecclefiam pertinens. See CHURCH. $ 


ſtal, uſually in form of an inverted cone. | worry R 
Each glaſs conſiſts of three parts, viz. the calyx; or bowl; = 1 * for land belonging to a 


the bottom; and the foot; which are all wrought; or blown * Thus, Lindwood, Gleba eff terra in qua confiſtit dos eccleſie ; 


— more dexterous, and expeditious than the man- generaliter tamen ſumitur pro ſolo, vel pro terra culta. 


ner wherein theſe parts are all blown; two of them pits, Though in the more general, and extenſive uſe of the word, 
and all three joined together. An ideavis only to be had there- | g/ebe is applicable to any land, or ground belonging to any be- 
of, by ſeeing them actually at work. | |  nefice, fee, manour, in eritance, Or the like, 

The glaſſes chiefly uſed in England, are made of the aſhes of | Addi&i GLEBE. In the civil law, ſlaves were ſaid to be an- 
fern; cryſtal glaſſes, being grown into diſeſteem. The ex- | nexed to the glebe, i. e. they went with it, were fold with it, 
ceeding brittleneſs of this commodity, notwithſtanding the eaſy &&c.---The right of patronage ſhould be annexed to a glebe. 
rate of each glaſs, renders the conſumption hereof very con- | See PATRONAGE, 


ſiderable. GLEET, in 88 A 3 of thin humor from the urethra: | 
Optic GLAasSEs, ate thoſe made uſe of to ſtrengthen, improve See FLUx, URETHRA, . | it 
3 preſerve the fight. See OerTic glaſs. * 9 This, or a gonorrhæa ſimplex, often ſucceeds the cure of a 1 
To this claſs belong, gonorrhea virulenta, and ſometimes remain obſtinate, even 1 
Convex GLASSES. ? CConVvEX. after the uſe of a ſalivation. See GONORRHEA. U 
Concave GLASSES. CONCAVE. The gleet may happen either from a too great relaxation of the 1 
Lenticular GL Ass ES. LENS. glands of the utethra, or from a corrofion or exulceration of | BY 
Meniſcus GLass8zs, | MEn1SCUus, Sc. them. It appears moſt frequently after a gonorrhæa has been 1 
lain GLASSES. | | PLAIN Glaſs. of long ſtanding, or ill managed in the cure; as by the uſe of ' 
lano-concave GLass. | Pr ANO-CONCAVE; | acrid or corroding inje&ions, and the like. 
lauo-convex GLASS. Sees PLANO-CONVEX, The glands may here alſo happen to be ulcerated by the matter 
Te leſcope GLASSES. | TELESCOPE. ol the running, which is often ſharp enough for that purpoſe. 
Object GLiass, OsnJecT Glaſs, A gleet is diſtinguiſhed from a gonorrhea ſimplex, not only 
Eve GLass. | EvEt-Glaſs. by the colour, and conſiſtence of the matter evacuated, but 
Magnifying GLASS. MAGNIFYING; alſo by the manner wherein it comes away : The matter of a 
®ultiplying Gl Ass. UMULTIPLYING: gleet comes away as well ar one time as at another; but that 
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of a gonorrhea ſimplex chiefly in erections, and when the 
patient goes to ſtool. The matter of a glee? is commonly 
browniſh, but that of a gonorrhea ſimplex white. Add that 
the continuance of a true gleet is unattended with weaknels, 
or other ill conſequences, and dangerous ſymptoms ; nor does 
it unfit men for procreation, as a gonorrhea ſimplex will. 

An aſttingent regimen is the molt ſuitable in both; coffee and 


claret are ſuppoled proper liquors in theſe caſes : So are thoſe 


made acid with juice of lemons, vinegar, c. 


GLENE, rx», properly ſignifies the cavity, or ſocket of the 


eye. See ErE. ; 


GLENE is more frequently uſed by anatomiſts for one of the 


ſhallower cavitics of bones, into which ſome other bone is 
received, and articulated. 
By which it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from cotyle or acetabulum, 


which is a deeper cavity, for the like purpoſe; See CoTYLE, 
and ACETABULUM. 


GLENOIDES *, an appellation given to the two cavities in the 


fower part of the firſt yertebra of the neck. 
* The word is Greek, compoſed of vnn; and eo; 
form. 


GLICYRRHIZA, or GLYCYRRnAIZA, liguorice, See Liquo- 


RICE. 


GLOBE, in geo „a round or ſpherical body; more uſual- 


ly called a ſphere. See SPHERE.--- 
The earth, and water, together, are ſuppoſed to form a 


globe, hence called the rerraqueous globe. See TERRAQUE- 
OUS, 


The planets, both primary, and ſecundary, are ſuppoſed, as | 


well as our earth, to be ſolid globes. See PLANET. 


The earth, is, in a peculiar ſenſe, called the globe, or globe of 
earth, See EARTH, 


Reſiſtance of aGLons. See the article RESISTANCE. 
GLOBE is more particularly uſed for an artificial ſphere of me- 


tal, plaiſter, paper, or other matter; on whoſe convex ſur- 
face is drawn a map, or repreſentation, either of the earth, or 
3 with the ſeveral circles conceived thereon. See 
AP. 

Globes are of two kinds, terreſtrial, and celeſtial ; each of 
very conſiderable uſe, the one, in aſtronomy, and the other 
in geography; to perform many of the operations thereof, 
in an eaſy, ſenſible manner, ſo as to be conceived with- 
out any knowledge of the mathematical grounds of thoſe 
arts, - 

The fundamental parts, common to both globes, are an axis, 
repreſenting that of the world ; and a ſpecial ſhell, or co- 
ver, which makes the body of the globe, on whole exter- 
nal ſurface the repreſentation is drawn. See Ax1s, POLE, 


6. 
Globes, we have obſerved, are made of divers materials, viz. 
ſilver, braſs, paper, plaiſtcr, c. Thoſe commonly uſed, are 


of plaiſter, and paper: The conſtruction whereof is as fol- 
lows: 


Conſtruction of GLOBES,-----A' wood axis is provided, ſome- 


what leſs than the intended diameter of the globe ; and into 
the extremes hereof two iron wires are driven, for poles : 
This axis is to be the beam, or balis of the whole ſtruc- 
ture. 

On the axis are applied two ſpherical, or rather hemiſpherical 
caps, formed on a kind of wooden inould, or block. Theſe 
caps, conſiſt of paſteboard, or paper, laid, one lay aſter an- 
other, on the mould, to the thickneſs of a crown piece; after 
which, having ſtood to dry, and imbody; making an inciſion 
along x middle, the two caps thus parted, are ſlipped off the 
mould. 


They remain now to be applied on the poles of the axis, as 


before they were on thoſe of the mould: And to fix them in | 


their new place, the two edges are ſown together with pack- 
thread, &c. 

The rudiments of the globe thus laid, they proceed to ſtrength- 
en, and make it ſmooth and regular. In order to this, the 
two poles are haſped in a metalline ſemicircle, of the ſize in- 
tended; and a kind of plaiſter, made of whiting, water, and 
glue heated, melted, and incorporated together, is daubed alt 
over the paper-ſurface. In proportion as the plaiſter is appli- 


ed, the ball is turned round in the ſemicircle, the edge where- 


of pares off whatever is ſuperfluous, and beyond the due di- 
meuſion ; leaving the reſt adhering in places that are ſhort of 


it. | 
After ſuch application of plaiſter, the ball ſtands to dry; 


which done, it is put again in the ſemicircle, and freſh matter | 
applicd : Thus they continue alternately to apply the compo-, 


fition, and dry it, till ſuch time as the ball every where ac- 
curately touches the ſemicircle; in which ſtate it is perfectly 
ſmooth, regular, firm, & c. 

Te ball thus finiſhed, it remains to paſte the map, or de- 
ſcription thereon : In order to this, the map is projected 
in ſevcral gores, or guſſets; all which join accurately on 
the ſpherical ſurface, and cover the whole ball. To direct 


the application of theſe gores, lines are drawn by a ſemicir- 
cle on the ſurface of the ball, dividing it into a number of 


equal parts correſponding to thoſe of the gores, and ſub- 
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dividing thoſe again anſwerably to the lines z 

* gores. : : ray i 7 aud diviſions of 
he papers thus paſted on, there remains nothin 

and illuminate the globe; and to varniſh it, the ber, "OCOlour 

duſt, moiſture, &c. | 9 reſiſt 

The globe itſelf, thus finiſhed, they hang it on a braſs merz: 

with an hour circle, andquadraut of altitude; and tas ge; 

to a ere — tün⸗ 

Deſcription of the GLOBES,--- I he things common 
= * delineated on the ſurface; or added — = globe, 

without ir. p adages, 

Without the ſurface, are 19. The whole poles, w | 

globe is turned, repreſenting thoſe of the world. See P 

29. The brazen meridian, which js divided into d . 

wor through the poles. See MERIDIAN.---3®, The we ad 

orizon, whoſe upper {ide repreſents the horizon; and is div: 
into ſeveral circles : The innermoſt whereof containstherw 
ſigns of the zodiac, ſubdivided into their degrees; the next = 
julian; and the third, the gregorian calendar : Without he - 
all theſe, are drawn the points of the winds. See Coyp, « 
and W1nD.---4®. A braſs quadrant of altitude, divided he 
degrees, to betaſtened on the meridian at the diſtance of d 
degrees from the horizon. See QUADRANT of — J 
The hour circles, divided into twice twelve hours, and fitted 
on the meridian, round the poles, which carry an index in 
ing to the hour.---A mariner's compaſs is ſomctimes added g 
the bottom of the frame; and ſometimes, a ſemicircle of wy 
ſition. See CoMPaSS, and POSITION, oy 
On the ſurface are delineated, 15. The equinoctial line, di 
ded into 360 degrees; commencing from the vernal — 
ſection. See EquinoCTIAL.----2%. The ecliptic, divided 
into twelve ſigns, and theſe ſubdivided into degrees. Ste Fe. 
LIPTIC.---3®. The zodiac. See ZODIAC.---4®, Thetwotto- 
_ See TROPIC. --And 5?. The polar circles. See Por ax 
CIYCHE, 
What elſe belongs to globes, either as to conſtruction, ot de- 
ſcription, is different, as the globe is either celeſtial, or terteſ- 
trial. See celeſtial and terreſtrial GLOBE. 

Celeſtial GLost, is an artificial ſphere, on whoſe conver ſut- 
face the fixed ſtars are laid down, at proportionable diſtan 
together with the principle circles of the ſphere. See Sraz 
ConSTELLATION, CIRCLE, (Fc. : 
The uſe of theſe globes, is to exhibit the phenomena of the 
motions of the ſun, and ſtars, in an eaſy, and obvious man- 
ner; which, though ſomewhat unaccurate, is yet exaRenough 
for the common uſes of life, and may fave the trouble of trigo- 
nometrical calculation, See ASTRONOMY. 

Toexhibit the ſtars, circles, &c. on the ſurface of a given ſphere 
or ball, and fit it for the uſes of aſtronomy.---1%, Aſſume any 
two points diametrically oppoſite to each other, as P, and , 
(Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 58.) and in theſe, fix upaxes, Þ A, and 
QC, for the ball to turn round on. The points P and C, ot 
A and C, will exhibit the poles of the world. 
2®, Divide a brazen circle ABCD into four quadrants, A E, 
EC, CF, and F D; and ſubdivide each quadrant into go de- 
Nees 1 from the points E, and F towards the poles 

„and C. 

39. Incloſe the globe into this circle, as in a meridian, at the 
points A, and C, ſo as it may freely turn therein. 

49. Apply a ſtyle, or pin, to the ſurface of the globe, in the 
firſt degree of the meridian, and turn the ball round; by this 
means will a circle be deſcribed on the ſurface, repreſenting 
the æquator, to he divided into degrees. 

From the pole of the world P, towards M ; and fromthe 

other pole C, towards N, number 23 x degrees; the points M 
and N will be the poles of the ecliptic. 
69. Apply a ſtyle to the meridian, in the point M, and turn 
the globe round; by this rotation will the arctic polar circle 
be deſcribed: After the ſame manner is the antarctic polar to 
be deſcribed about the point O. f 

9. Number 2 3 2 deg. from the æquator towards the poles 
, and Q; and note the points H, and I. Then, applying a 
ſtyle to the meridian, as before, two circles will be deſerded 
N to the æquator; whereof that drawn through H, will 
the tropic of cancer, and the other through I, the tropic of 
capricorn, 
89. Hang the globe within the metidian, in the poles of theec- 
liptic, as before in the poles of the world; and applying a ſtyle 
to E, turn it round: by this means will the ecliptic be deli. 
neated ; which remains to be divided into 12 ſigns; 
theſe into 3o degrees. 
g9. While the 2 remains thus ſuſpended, bring the degree 
of longitude of any ſtar under the meridian ; and in the me: 
ridian, number as many degrees towards the pole as in thede- 
gree of latitude of the place: The point of interſections the 
place of that ſtar on the ſurface of the globe. Aſter the lite 
manner may the place of the ſtar be determined from the rg 
aſcenſion and declination given; the globe being ſuppoſed {ur 
pended from the poles of the world, or the æquator. 
108 All the ſtars of a conſtellation thus laid down; the figure 
of the conſtellation is to be deſigued; after which it may either 


1 


be coloured, or engtaven. 11 Place 


119. Place the globe with the meridian, in a wooden frame, 
or horizon D B L, ſupported on four feet, in ſuch manner, 
as to be divided thereby into two hemiſpheres ; and that the 
le A may be raiſed or depreſſed at pleaſure, : 
12. On the limb, or edge of the horizon deſcribe a circle, 
which divide into 360 degrees, and inſert the calendars, and 
13. Laſtly, to the pole A, fit a brazen circle, divided into 24 
horary parts, and numbered twice twelve, ſo that the line or 
diviſion or XII, may be in the plane of the meridian, on ei- 
ther ſide of the pole, And on the pole itſelf apply an index, 
to turn round with — obe. — Thus is the globe compleat. 
It may be here obſerved, that as the longitude of the ſtars is 
continually growing, a g/obe does not remain of perpetual uſe ; 
but the increaſe in ſeventy-two years only amounting to a de- 
ce, it will make no conſiderable error in an hundred years; 
the deſign cal globe being only to repreſent things ſomething 
ar the truth. 
yon” A celeſtial GLoBE.---This method is that the moſt fre- 
quently uſed; and we only premiſed the former as being the 
moſt eaſily conceived; and leading more naturally to this. 
19. From the given diameter of' the globe, find a right line 
A. B. fig. 59. n. 2. equal to the circumference of a great 
circle; and divide it into twelve equal parts. 
29. Through the ſeveral points of diviſion, 1, 2, 3, 4, Cc. 
with the interval of 10 of them, deſcribe arches mutually, 
interſecting each other in D and E. Theſe figures, or pieces 
duly paſted or joined together, will make the whole ſurface 
of the globe. ? . 
30. Divide each part of the right line A B, into 30 equal 
parts; ſo that the whole line AB, repreſenting the periphery 
of the equator, may be divided into 360 degrees. | 
4®. From the poles D, and E, fig. 60. with the interval of 
23: deg. deſcribe arches a6; theſe will be twelfth parts of the 
polar circles, 
5. After the like manner, from the ſame poles D, and E, 
with the interval of 665; deg. reckoned from the equator, 
deſcribe arches c 4; theſe will be twelfth parts of the tro- 
ics. 
60. Through the degree of the equator e correſponding to the 
right aſcenſion of any given ſtar, and the poles D and E, 
draw an arch of a circle; and taking in the compaſſes the 
complement of the declination from the pole D, deſcribe an 
arch, interſecting it in i; this point s will be the place of that 
ſtar, 
79, All the ſtars of a conſtellation thus laid down, the figure 
of the conſtellation is to be drawn according ro Bayer, Heve- 
tius, or Flamſtead. 
89. Laſtly, after the ſame manner are the declinations, and 
right aſcenſions of each degree of the ecliptic d g to be deter- 
mined. | 
. The ſurface of the globe thus projected on a plane, is to 


engraven on copper, to ſave the trouble of doing this over 
again for each globe. 


107. A ball, in the mean time, is to be prepared of paper, 
plaiſter, fc. after the manner above directed, and of the 
intended diameter of the globe. On this, by means of a ſemi- 
circle, and ſtyle, is the equator to be drawn; and through 
every 3oth degree, a meridian. The ball thus divided into 
twelve parts, correſponding to the ſegments before projected; 
w are to be cut from the printed paper, and paſted on the 
Il. 
11. Nothing now remains but to hang the globe as before 
in a brazen meridian, and wooden horizon. To which may 
be added a quadrant of altitude H I, ag. 61. made of braſs, 
and divided in the ſame manner, as the ecliptic and equa- 
tor. 
If the declinations, and right aſcenſions of the ſtars be not 
giren; but their longitudes, and latitudes, in lieu thereof; the 
ſurface of the globe is to be projected after the ſ2zme man- 
ner as before, except that in this caſe D, and E, fig. 59. are 
the poles of the ecliptic, and f % the ecliptic itſelf; and that 
. the polar circles, and tropics, with the equator g d, and the 
parallels thereof, are to be determined from their declina- 
tions. | 
The lateſt catalogue of the ſtars is that of Mr. Flamſtead, 
. Whetein the right aſcenſions and declinations, as well as the 
. longitudes, latitudes, c. are every where expreſſed. See 
. CATALoGvuE. 5 
Uſe of the celeſtial GLORR. The uſe of this inſtrument is very 
. extenſive : Scarce any thing in the ſpherical aſtronomy but 
may be exhibited thereby. ASTRONOMY. 
The principal points are contained in the following problems, 
with their ſolutions; which will let the reader enough into 


his own accord, in any other caſes. 
To find the right aſcenſion, and declination of a ſtar, repreſented 
on the ſurface of the GLose.---Bring the ſtar to the graduated 
fide of the brazen meridian : Then, the number of degrees 


dan cut by the ſtar, gives its declination ; and the degree of 
«the Equator, which comes under the metidian, together with 


the nature and reaſon of this noble inſtrument to apply it, of | 


intercepted berween the equator, and the point of the meri- | 


the ſtar, is its right aſcenſion. See Ascex$1on, and Decu- 
NATION, | 

To find the longitude and latitude of a ſtar.--- Apply the centre 
of the quadrant of altitude over the pole of the ecliptic in the 
ſame hemiſphere with the ſtar ; and bring irs graduated edge to 
the ſtar ; The degree on the quadrant cut by the tar is its la- 


tic cut by the quadrant, its longitude, See Lox Gr R, and 
LArirupx. | 

To find the ſun's place in the ecliptic. ----Seek the day of the 
month in the proper calendar on the horizon ; and againſt the 
day in the circle of ſigns, is the ſign and degree the fun is in 
for that day. This done, find the ſame ſign upon the ecliptic, 
on the ſurtace of the globe, This is the ſun's place for that 
day. See PLACE. | 

To find the declination of the ſun. The ſun's place for the day 
given being brought to the metidian; the degrees of the me- 

ridian intercepted between the equinoQial and that place, are 

are the ſun's declination for that day, at noon. 

To find the place of a planet, with its right aſcenſion and declina- 
tion; its longitude, and latitude, for the time, being given. 
Apply the center of the quadrant of altitude on the pole of 
the ecliptic (the pole, we mean, of the ſame denomination 
with the latitude; ) and bring it to the given longitude, in the 

_ ecliptic: its point is the planet's place: And bringing it to the 
meridian, its right aſcenſion, and declination, will be found 
as already ſhewn of a ſtar. 

To rectify the GLOBE, or adjuſt it to the place, &c. ſo as it m 
repreſent the preſent ſtate, or ſituation of the heavens.---19. If 
the place be in north latitude, raiſe the north pole above the 
horizon ; if in ſouth, the ſouth pole; till the arch intercepted 
between the pole and horizon be equal to the given elevation 
of the pole. 20. Fix the quadrant of altitude on the zenith, 
i. e. on the latitude of the place. 39. By means of a com- 
paſs or meridian line place the globe in ſuch manner as that 

. the brazen meridian may be in the plane of the terreſtrial me- 
ridian. * Bring the degree of the ecliptic the ſun is in, to 
the meridian, and ſet the horary index to 12. Thus will the 
globe exhibit the face of the heayens for the noon of that day. 
5 Turn the globe till the index come to any other given 

ur: thus will the globe ſhew the face of the heavens for 
that time. See RECTIFYING. 

To know all the ſtars and planets by means of the GLOBE ,---- 
19. Adjuſt the globe to the ſtate of the heavens, for that time. 

29. Look on the globe for ſome one ſtar, which you know; 

e. gr. the middlemoſt ſtar in the tail of the great bear. 39. Ob- 

ſerve the poſitions of the other more conſpicuous ſtars in the 

ſame conſtellation : and by transferring.the eye from the globe 
to the heavens, you will eaſily note the {ame there. 4. After 
the ſame manner you may proceed from this to the neighhour- 
ing conſtellations ; till you have learned them all. See SrAk. 

If the planets be repreſented on the globe, after the manner 

above deſcribed, by comparing them with neighbouring ſtars, 

you will likewiſe know the planets. See PLANET... 


To find the ſun's oblique aſcenſion, his eaſtern amplitude, and azis 


muth, with the time of rifing.---19. Rectify the globe for the 
hour of 12; and bring the ſun's place to the eaſtern fide of 

the horizon: Then, the number of degrees intercepted be- 
tween that degree of the equator. now come to the horizon, 
and the beginning of Aries, is the ſun's oblique aſcenſion. 
29. The degrees on the horizon intercepted between the eaſt 
point thereof, and the point wherein the ſun is, is the ortrive, 
or riſing amplitude. IC The hour pointed to by the index, 
is the time of the ſun's riſing. 49. Turning the globe, till 
the index points to the preſent hour; lay the quadrant to the 
ſun's place; the degree cut by the quadrant, in the horizon, 
is the ſan's azimuth. See AZIMUTH, c. 

To find the ſun's oblique deſcenſion, weſtern amplitude, and azi- 
muth, with the time of ſetting. The ſolution of this problem 

' is the ſame as that of the former; excepting that the ſun's place 


in the former, it was to the eaſtern. See DESckNSLON. 

To find the length of day and night.---19. Find the time of the 
ſun's riſing; which being numbered from midnight, the double 
thereof gives the length of night. 20. Subtract the length of the 


length of the day. See Day, and Nicur. 
To find the riſing, ſetting, and culminating of a ſtar, its cou- 
tinuauce above horizon, for any place and day; together 
with its oblique aſcenſion, and deſcenſion; and its eaſtern and 
weſtern amplitude and aʒimuth. 19. Adjuſt the globe to the 
ſtate of the heavens, at 12 a-clock that day. 29. Bring the 
ſtar to the eaſtern fide of the horizon : Thus will its ealtern 
amplitude, and azimuth, and the time of riſing be found; 
as already taught of the ſun. 49. Bring the ſame ſtar to the 
weſtern ſide of the horizon: Thus will the weſtern ampli- 
tude and azimuth, and the time of ſetting be found. 4. The 
time of riſing ſubtracted from that of ſetting, leaves the con- 


above the horizon ſubtracted from 24 hours, leaves the time 


of its continuance below the horizon. 6. Laſtly,” the hour 
to which the index points, when the (tar is brought to the 


meridian ; 


titude, reckoned trom the ecliptic ; and the degree of the eclip- 


muſt be here brought to the weſtern ſide of the horizon; as 


night from the whole day, or 24 hours; the remainder is the 


tinuance of the ſtar above the horizon. 5. This continuance 
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meridian ; gives the time of culmination. See RISK, SET- 
TING, CULMINATION, Cc. 

To find the altitude of the ſun, or a ſtar, for any given hour of 
the day, or night.---19, Adjult the g/obe to the poſition of the 
heavens ; and turn it till the index point at the given hour. 
29. Fix on the quadrant of altitude, at 90 degrees from the 
horizon, and bring it to the ſun's or ſtar's place. The degrees 
of the quadrant intercepted between the horizon, and the ſun 
or (tar is the altitude required. See ALTITUDE. 


The altitnde of the ſun by day, or of a ſtar by night being given, | 


to find the time of that day, or u Rectify the globe as 
in the preceding problem. 29. Turn the globe, and quadrant 
till ſuch time as the ſtar, or degree of the ecliptic the ſun 1s 
in, cut the quadrant in the given degree of altitude ; then 
does the index poiut at the hour ſought. See Time, Hour, 


c. 

The azimuth of the ſun, or a ſtar, given; to find the time of the 
day, or night.---ReCtify the globe; and bring the quadrant to 
the given azimuth in the horizon : Turn the globe, till the ſtar 
come to the ſame: Then will the index ſhew the time. 

To find the interval of time between the riſings of two ſtars; or 
their culminations. 19. Raiſe the pole of the globe ſo many 
degrees above the horizon, as is the elevation of the pole of 
the place. 29. Bring the firſt ſtar to the horizon; and ob- 
ſerve the time the index points to. 3®. The ſame do by the 
other ſtar. Then ſubtracting the former time from the latter; 
the remainder is the interval between the riſings. 

After the like manner is the interval between two culmina- 
tions found; by bringing both ſtars to the meridian. 

To find the beginning and ending of the crepuſculum, or twilight.--- 
19. ReRity the globe; and ſet the index to the twelfth hour; 
the ſun's place being in the meridian. 29. Note the ſun's 
place, and turn the g/obe weſtward, as alſo the quadrant of 
altitude, till the point oppoſite to the ſun's place cut the qua- 
drant of altitude in the eighteenth degree above the horizon. 
The index will ſhew the time when the twilight commences 
in the morning. 39. Taking the point oppoſite to the ſun ; 
bring it to the eaſtern hemiſphere, and turn it, till it meet with 
the quadrant of altitude in the eighteenth degree: Then will 
the index ſhew the time when the twilight ends. See CRE- 
PUSCULUM. 

Terreſtrial GLonE, is an artificial ſphere, on whoſe ſurface are 

delineated the principal places of the earth, in their proper 
ſitnations, diſtances, c. together with the circles imagined 
on the ſurface of the terreſtrial ſphere. Sce EarTH. 
The uſe of the terreſtrial globe, is to exhibit the ſeveral 
affeQions, and phznomena of the different places of the earth, 
depending on magnitude, c. in an eaſy, obvious manner, 
without the trouble of trigonometrical calculation. See GR- 
OGRAPHY. | 

To conſtruct a terreſtrial GLORE. The conſtruction of a terre- 
ſtrial globe, whether of metal, plaiſter, paper, c. is the ſame 
as that of a celeſtial. The ſame circles are delineated on both: 
And as for the places, viz. cities, towns, Sc. they are laid 
down from the longitudes, and latitudes given; as the ſtars are 
from their right aſcenſions and declinations. 

Hence, all problems depending on the circles, may be equally 
wrought on either globe; as the aſcenſions, deſcenſions, am- 
plitudes, azimuths, riſings, ſettings, altitudes, c. of the ſun; 
the lengths of day and night; hours of the day and night; cre- 
uſcula, So. A 
e ſhall here, therefore, only give what is peculiar to the ter- 
reltrial globe. 

Uſe of the terreſtrial GLOBE. To find the longitude and latitude 
of any place delineated on the globe.---Bring the place to the gra- 
duated fide of the braſs meridian : the degree of the meridian 
it cuts, is the latitude required; and the degree of the æqua- 

__ at the ſame time under the meridian, is the longitude requi- 

red. | 

The longitude andlatitude given, to find the place on the GLoge. 
---Seek, in the equator, the given degree of longitude, and 
bring it to the meridian : then count from the equator on the 
meridian the degree of latitude given, towards this or that pole, 
as the latitude is either north, or ſouth : the point under this 
is the place required, 

To find the antoeci, periæci, and antipodes of any place.--1%, The 
given place being brought to the meridian ; count as many de- 
grees on the meridian from the æquator towards the other pole. 
The point thus arrived at, is the place of the antoeci. See An- 
TOECI. 29. Note the degrees of the meridian over the given 
place and its antoeci ; and turn the globe till the oppoſite degree 
of the æquator, come under the meridian; or, which amounts 
to the ſame, till the index, which before ſtood at twelve, come 
to the other twelve: then will the place correſponding to the 
tormer degree, bethepericeci; and the latter, that of antipodes. 
See PERIOEC1, and ANTIPODES, X 

To find what place of the earth the ſun is vertical to at any time 
aſſigned.---19. Bring the ſun's place found in the ecliptic to 
the meridian, and the index to the hour of twelve: noting 
what point of the meridian. correſponds thereto. 29. If the 
given hour be before noon; ſubtract it from twelve hours; 
and turn the globe towards the well, till the index point at 


the hours remaining. Thus will the place requi | 
the point of the — before nods. 38. Fu 2 
after noon, turn the globe in the ſame manner towards 5 
weſt, till the index point at the given hour: thus again will the 
place required be found under the point of the meridian before 
IF atheſ u th 
„at the ſame time, you note all the places whic 

the ſame half of the —— with the plans — 39 .— 
have all the places to which the ſun is then in the neridia x 
and the oppoſite half of the meridian” will ſhew all the - = 

1 22 it is then * 8 , 
place being given in the torrid zone, to find the two days 1, 
year . the ſun is vertical to e ** 

3 place to the meridian; and note the degree of the meri- 

ian correſponding thereto, 2. Turn the globe about 
note the two points of the ecliptic paſſing through that de 
39. Find on what days the ſun is in thoſe points of the eclip. 
tic: For on thoſe days he is vertical to the given place. 

To find thoſe places in the torrid zone to which the ſun i; vertical 
on a given day. Bring the ſun's place in the ecliptic to the 
meridian : then turning the globe round, note all the places 
which paſs through thatpoint of the meridian. Thoſe arethe 
places required. | | 
After the ſame manner are found what people are aſs; for 
any given day. See Ascii. , 

A place being given in the frigid zone, to find on what days of the 
year the ſun does not riſe , aud on what days he dves nit ſet ;, 
the ſame. 19. Count as many degrees in the meridian from 
the æquator towards the pole, as is the diſtance of the given 
place from the pole. 29. Turning the globe round, note al 
the points of the ecliptic paſſing through each point noted in 
the ecliptic : by this means you will have the arches which the 
ſun deſcribes while he neither riſes, nor ſets ; and the points 
themſelves give the places of the ſun, when he neither riſe 
nor ſets, at the beginning and ending. 30. Find what days of 
the — the ſun is in thoſe places, theſe are the auſwer to the 
queſtion. 

To find the latitude of the places wherein any given day i; 
given length.---1®, Bring the ſun's — the a * 
the ecliptic, and ſet the index to the hour of twelve. 29. Turn 
the globe, till the index point at the hour of riling or ſetting, 
30. Raile and depreſs the pole till the ſun's place appear inthe 
eaſtern or weſtern fide of the horizon, Then will the polebe 
duly elevated, and conſequently the latitude given. 

To find the latitude of thoſe places in the frigid zone, where the 
ſun does not ſet for a given number of aays.---19, Count ſo 
many degrees from the next tropic, towards the equinoQial 
po as there are units in half the number of the given days; 

y reaſon, the ſun, in its proper motion, goes nearly a degree 
every day. 29. Bring the point of the ecliptic, thus found, 
to the meridian : its diſtance from the pole will be equaltothe 
elevation of the pole, or latitude of the places required. 

Any hour of the day, or night being given, to ſpe all thiſeplaces 
to which the ſun riſes, and ſets; where it is noon, or midnight ; 
and where day, or nigbt.—19. Find what place the ſun is at 
that time vertical to, as already taught. 29. Let this place 

be brought to the zenith of the wooden horizon, i. e. elevate 
the pole as the latitude of that place requires. Then will 
the places on the eaſtern fide of the horizon, be thoſe the 
ſun is ſetting to; and on the weſtern ſide, thoſe he tiſes to: 
thoſe under the upper ſemicircle of the meridian, have it 
noon ; and thoſe under the lower, midnight. Laſtly, to thoſe 
in the upper hemiſphere ir is day ; and to thoſe in the lower 

night. 

Hawes, as, in the middle of an eclipſe, the moon is in that 
degree of the ecliptic oppoſite to the ſun's place; by the pre- 
ſent problem it may be ſhewna what places of the earth then 
_ the middle of the eclipſe ; and what, the beginning, or 
ending. a | 

To find Chas places of the earth a planet, e.gr. the moon, is ver- 
tical to, any day of the year.---19, Mark the planet's place onthe 
globe, as above taught. 29. Bring this place to the meridian; 
and note the degree over it. 39. Turn the globe round; the 
places which paſs under the point, are thoſe required. 

The declination of a ſtar, or any other phenomenon given; to fi 
what parts of the earth the ſame is vertical to.---Count 48 
many degrees in the meridian, from the equator towards one 
pole, as are equal to the given declination ; vis. towards 
north, if the declination be northward ; and towards the 
ſouth, if the declination be ſouth. Then, turning it rou 
the places that paſs through the extremity of this arch in the 
meridian, are the places required. 


To determine the place of the earth where any ſtar, or other cele- 


ſtial phenomenon, will be vertical at a given hour. 19. Elevate 
the pole according to the latitude of the place, from whoſe 
noon or midnight the hours are numbered. 29. Bring the 
ſun's place for that day to the meridian, and ſet the index at 
twelve a- clock. 39. Determine the place of the ſtar on the 
ſurface of the globe, and bring it to the meridian : the inder 
will ſhew the difference of time between the appulſe of the 
ſun and ſtar to the meridian of the place: Note the point 


the meridian over the place of the ſtar. . Find 3 
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places of the earth it is then noon, and (et the index to twelve 
a-clock. 5. Turn the globe towards the welt, till the index 
have paſſed over the interval of time berween the culmination 
of the fun and ſtar. Then, under the point of the meridian 
before obſerved, will the place required be found. | 
And hence may be found what place a ſtar, or other phæno- 


menon riſes or ſets to, at any given time. 


To place the GLOBE in ſuch manner, under any given latitude, as | 


that the ſun ſhall illuminate all thoſe regions, which he actually 
illamines on earth.---19. Rectify the globe, i.e. elevate the pole 
according to the latitude of the place: bring the place to the 
meridian ; and ſet the globe north and ſouth by the compats : 
thus, the globe having the ſame ſituation with regard to the ſun, 
as the earth has; that part thereof will be illumined, which is 
illumined on carth.--- Hence alſo the globe being ſituate in the 
ſame manner when the moon ſhines, it will ſhew what parts 
are then illumined by the moon. | 
And, in the like manner, may we find where the ſun and 
moon riſe, and ſet at any given time. 
To find the diſlance of two places on the GLOBE. Take the 
iven places in the compaſſes; and apply them to the æquator. 
he degrees they there ſubtend, being reduced into miles, 
leagues, 8 the like, give the diſtances required. See DEGREE, 
MILE, Cc, Rh 
The ſame may be done, and more commodiouſly, by laying 
the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude oyer the two 
places ; and noting the degrees intercepted. | 
Dialling GLOBE, See the article DiALLING. 
GLOBULAR Char, a repreſentation of the ſurface, or ſome 
of the ſurface, of the terraqueous globe, upon a plane; 
wherein the parallels of latitude are circles nearly concentric ; 
the meridian's, curves bending towards the poles : and the 
rhumb-lines alſo curves. See CHART, and PROJECTION. 
The merits of this chart conſiſt in this, that the diſtances be- 
tween places upon the ſame rhumb, are all meaſured by the 
* ſame ſcale of equal parts, and the diſtance of any two places 
in the arch of a great circle, is nearly repreſented in this chart 


by a ſtraight line.---Hence, land maps, made according to this 


projection, would indiſputably have great advantages above 
thoſe made any other way. See Map, 
But for ſea charts, and the uſes of navigation, it is yet contro- 
verted, whether the globular chart be preferable to mercator's, 
where the meridians, parallels, and particularly the rhumb- 
lines, are all ſtraight lines; inaſmuch as ſtraight lines are 
found more eaſy to draw, and manage than curves, eſpecially 
ſuch as the rhumb-Jines on the globular chart are. See MER- 
CATOR, RHUMB, E9c.---This projection is not new, though 
not much taken norice of till of late. It is mentioned by Pto- 
lemy, in his Geography, as alſo by Blandeville iu his Exerciſes. 
GLOBULAR Sailing. See Great circle SAILING. 
GLOBULE, GLonuLvs, a little globe; otherwiſe called a 
berule. See GLOBE, 
hus the red particles of the blood are called globales of 
the blood, on account of their redneſs, and ſmallneſs. See 
Cxuok. | | 
The microſcope diſcovers the blood to conſiſt of red, globular 
particles, ſwimming. in a limpid, tranſparent water, or ſerum ; 
and theſe, when at a due diſtance, may be diſcerned to attract 
each other, and unite into larger g/obxles, like the ſpheres of 
quick-filver. See BLOOD. i ; 
The Carteſians call the particles broken off the matter of their 
firſt element, globules 
CARTESIAN, c. 
GLOBULUS Na, is uſed for the lower flexible, cartilaginous 
art of the noſe. See NosE. | | 
GLORIA Patri, in the liturgy, a formula of words repeated at 
the end of each pſalm, and on other occaſions, to give glory 
to the holy trinity; called alſo dexology. See DoxoLocy. 
It is thus denominated, becauſe beginning in the Latin office 
with theſe words, gloria patri, q. d. glory be to the father, &c. 
Pope Damaſus is commonly held to have firſt ordered the re- 
hearſal, or rather ſinging the gloria patri at the ends of pſalms. 
Baronius, indeed, will have it to have been uſed in the times 
of the apoſtles : but its uſe, then, he allows to have been 
more obſcure; and that it did not become 9 till after 
the riſe of arianiſm, when it was made a kind of ſymbol of 
orthodoxy. + | | 
The fifth canon of the council of Vaiſon, held in 529, de- 
crees, © that the name of the pope ſhall- always be rehearſed 
in the churches of France, and after the gloria patri, ſhall 
de added ſicut erat in priucipio, &c. as is done at Rome, in 
* Africa, c. on account of the heretics, who ſay that the ſon 
of God had his beginning in time.“ Fluery, p 
GLokia, in excelſis, is alſo a kind of hymn rehearſed in divine 
ſervice; beginning with the words gloria in excelſis deo, & in 
terra pax hominibus, &c. Glory be to God on high, on earth 
| ce, "i X 892 N ; 
GLOSS *, Gross, a comment on the text of any author, to 
explain his ſenſe more fully, and at large; whether in the ſame. 
lauguage, or any other. See COMMENTARY. - 
* The word, according to ſome, ,comes from the Greek 


v, tongue; the cflice of a gloſs being to explain the | 


text ; as that of the tongue is to diſcover the mind. Other; 


the ſecond element. See ELEMENT, | 
| of fiſhes, left at land by the waters o 


| derive it from the Latin ghz, a fiſter-in law ; which, among the 
lawyers, ſometimes ſtands for ſiſter ; the glaſ being, as it were, 
ſiſter to the text. x 
Nic. de Lyra compoſed a poſtil or gloſs on the bible in fix 
volumes, folio.---T he French ſay proverbially of an ill com- 
ment, that it is g/oſe de Orleans, plus obſcure que le texte. 
GLoss is alſo uſed for a literal tranſlation, or an interpretation 
of an author in another language, word for word. See T&Aan« 
SLATION, | | 
Young ſcholars need an interlineary g/oſs for the underſtand- 
ing of Juvenal, Horace, Salluſt, Salluſt, Perſius, &c. 
Gross is alſo uſed in matters of commerce, c. for the luſtre 
of a filk, ſtuff, or the like. See LusSTRE. ' 
GLOSSARY, GLoSSAR1UM, a kind of dictionary for explain- 
ing the obſcure, ancient, and barbarous words, and phraſes of 
8 altered, corrupted, or refined language. See DicrioxaRx, 


c. | | 
Spelman's gloſſary, intituled 3 is an excellent 
work; though that author did not begin to ſtudy in this way 
till fifty years of age. M. du Canges Latin glaſſary in three 
volumes, and his Greek gloſſary in two volumes folio, are 
excellent performances, full of uncommon erudition.----Lin- 
denbroek has a ſary on the laws of Charlemaign, c. 

GLOSSOCOM „ Tawecozapoy, A Chirurgeon's inſtrument, 
anciently uſed in ſetting broken, and diſlocated thighs and legs; 
alſo in extending thoſe which remain too ſhort after ſetting. 
See LUXATI1ON, Cc, | AF 

The word is formed of the Greek ,av;os, tongue, and ous, to 
have carez and was properly and primarily given by the anci- 
— to fr little box, wherein they kept the recds of their haut- 
is, c. n | 
The gloſſocomon is deſcribed as conſiſting of an hollow trunk, 
wherein the thigh, or leg is laid: at the bottom hereof is a 
kind of wheel ; and towards the top are two pullies, on each 
ſide. Several thongs of leathec are tied both above and below 
the fractured place, Thoſe below are faſtened to the axis of 
the wheel, which they are near: Thoſe above go over the pul- 
lies to come to the axis, which they are likewiſe faſtened to; 
ſo that the ſame turning of the wheel, both draws the part of 
the leg, or thigh, which is above the fracture, upwards ; and 
that below, .downwards. Wo $3 

GLoSSOCOMON, in mechanics, is a name given by Hero to a 
machine compoſed of divers dented wheels, with pinions ; ſer- 
ving to raiſe huge burdens. 901 | 

GLOSSOPETRA, or GLoTToPETRA, in natural hiſtory, a 
kind of ſtone, in form of a ſerpent's tongue; commonly 
found in the iſland of Malta, and divers other parts. SeeSToNE, 
Naturaliſts are divided as to the nature, and origin of theſe 
ſtones.---Steno, de corpore ſolido intra ſolidum contento; Ol. 
Wormius, diſſert. de gloſſoperra; and Reyſchius de gloſſape- 
tris Laneberg enſibus, treat of them at large. 

The vulgar notion is, that they are the tongues of ſerpents pe- 
trified ; and hence their name, which is a compound of „ee, 
tongue, and ver, ſtone,---Hence alſo their traditionary virtue 
in curing the bites of ſerpents. | 
The people relate, that fince the viper which bit St. Paul 
without doing him any harm, all, the ſerpents of the iſland of 
Malta have had the ſame virtue; and that the gloſſopetræ aro 
the tongues of thoſe formerly dead.--But this is a palpable fable, 
which the ſole figure of the gloſſoperre refutes ; they having 
nothing of the figure of a ſerpent ; beſides, that they are too 
big, See PE TRIFACTION. | | 
The common opinion of naturaliſts is, that they are the teeth 
the deluge; and fince 
petrified, See DzLUGE. 1198 | 

Some ſpecify the very kind of fiſh; and take it to be that 
which Theophraſtus, and the Greek writers caI-«axauz;, and 

the moderns, the ſhark, or ſea-dog. "Tc 
Camerarius cannot perſuade himſelt that the glaſſopetræ found 
in England, Malta, and a-round Montpelier, were ever the 
teeth of a ſea-dog, or any other fiſh.---The chief difficulty, he 
ſuggeſts, is the Malt uantity of volatile ſalt and oil they 
afford by diſtillation. To which Dr. Woodward anſwers, in 
defence of the common ſyſtem, that having laid ſo long bu- 
ried under ground, tis no wonder they ſhould have loſt the 
beſt part of their volatile principles.---It is certain that human 
bones, and skulls long interred, do not afford near the-quan- 
tity of thoſe principles, as they would have done immediately 
after the perſon's death. e 
Another ſcruple propoſed by Camerarius is, that the glaſſope- 
tre, when expoſed to the naked fire, turn to a coal, and not 
to a calx; contrary to what is aſſerted by Fabius Columna.--- 
Dr. Woodward anſwers, that it is likely enough the gloſſope- 

' tre, in burning, may aſſume the form of coal, before it at- 
rive at that of a cal. 7575 | 

GLOTTIS, in anatomy, a cleft, or chink in the larynx, ſer- 

-ving for the formation of the voice. See LARYNX. 

The glottis is in form of a little tongue; whence its name, 
from „rr, tongue.---For the ſame reaſon the Latius call it 
lingula, i. e. little tongue. | 3 
Through this chink the air deſcends, and aſcends in reſpiring, 
ſpeaking, ſinging, &'c. It has an apparatus of muſcles, where- 


by we contract and enlarge it; and hence all the variety of 
. tones of the voice. See Voice. 0 
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The gi is covered and defended with a thin, ſoft cartilage 
called the epizlottis, See EPpIGLOTTIS. | 

GLOTTOPETRA. See the article GLOSSOPE TRA. 

GLOVE, Chirotheca, a habit, or covering for the hand, and 
wrilt ; uſed both for warmth, decency, and as a ſhelter from 
the weather. See Hann. f 
Gloves, ate diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect to commerce, into lea- 
thern gloves, filk gloves, thread gloves, cotton gloves, worſted 

loves, &c. | 

here are alſo gloves of velvet, ſattin, taffaty, c. leather 

loves are made of ſhammy, kid, lamb, doe, elk, buff, &c. 

here are alſo perfumed gloves ; waſhed, glazed, waxed 
gloves; white, black, ſnuff- colour, c. * ſingle, lined, 

top'd, laced, fringed with gold, ſilver, filk, fur, &c. 

It is a proverb, that for a glove to be 00d, and well made, 
three kingdoms mult contribute to it: Spain, to dreſs the lea- 
ther; France, to cut it; and England, to ſew it.---But, of 
late, the French ſeem to have appropriated the functions of the 
other two; the gloves of the French manufacture being now 
ſaid to have the advantage in point of dreſſing and ſewing, as 
much as of cutting. 

Tothrow the GLovx, was a practice of ceremony very uſual a- 
mong our forefathers; being the challenge, whereby another 
was defied to ſingle combar.---It is ſtill retained at the corona- 
tion of our kings ; when the king's champion caſts his glove 
in Weſtminſter-hall. See CHAMPION. 

Favyn ſuppoſes the cuſtom to have aroſe from the eaſtern na- 
tions, who in all their ſales, and deliveries of lands, goods, 
c. uſed to give the purchaſer their g/ove by way of livery,” 
or inveſtiture. To this effect he quotes Ruth. iv. 7. where 
the Chaldee paraphraſe calls g/ove, what the common verſion 
renders by ſboe. He adds, that the Rabbins interpret by glove, 
that paſſage in the cviiith Pſalm, in Idumæam extendam cal- 
ceamentum meum, over Edom will I caſt out my ſhoe.--- Ac- 
cordingly, among us, he who took up the glove, declared 
thereby his acceptance of the challenge; and as a part of the 
ceremony, continues Favyn, took the glove off his own right- 
hand, and caſt jt upon the ground, to be taken up by the chal- 
lenger. This had the force of a mutnal engagement on each 
fide, to meet at the time and place which ſhould be appointed 

by the king, parliament, or judges.---Sce GAGE, and GANT- 

LET, 

The ſame author aſſerts, that the cuſtom which ſtill obtains 

of bleſſing =_ in the coronation of the kings of France, is 

a remain of the eaſtern practice of giving poſſeſſion with the 

glove. I. xvi. p. 1017, c. 

Anciently it was prohibited the judges to wear gloves on the 
bench, And at preſent in the ſtables of moſt princes, it is not 
ſafe going in without pulling oft the gloves. 

GLUE, GLvurTEx, a viſcid, tenacious matter ſerving as a ce- 
ment to bind, or connect divers things together. See CEMENT, 
There are divers kinds of glues made uſe of in the divers arts; 
as the common glue; glove glue; parchment glue. But the 

two laſt are more properly called ze. 

The common, or ſtrong GLUE is a commodiry uſed by uumerous 
kinds of artificers ; as joiners, cabinet-makers, caſe-makers, 
hatters, book-binders, & c. And the conſumption thereof is 
very conſiderable. The beſt is that made in England, in ſquare 
pieces, of a ruddy, brown colour. Flanders glue is held the 
next after the Engliſh. 

Glue is made of the skins of all kinds of beaſts, as oxen, 
cows, Calves, ſheep, &c. The older the beaſt is, the better 
is the glue that is made of its hide. Indeed, it is rare they uſe 
whole skins for this purpoſe; thoſe being capable of being ap- 
plied to better purpoſe : But they make uſe of the ſhavings, pa- 
rings, or ſcraps thereof: ſometimes they make it of the feet, 
ſinews, nerves, c. of beaſts. 

That made of whole skins is the beſt ; and that of ſinews, 

c. the worſt: and hence chiefly ariſes the difference of glues ; 
and the advantage of the Engliſh and Flemiſh glues: tor, as 
our tanners generally make the glue themſelves; they are not 
ſparing of the parings of the skins, which they never ſell : 
whereas, in France, &c. the glae-makers being a peculiar 
kind of manufacturers, and having no parings, c. but what 

they buy, make uſe chiefly of ſinews, feet, c. 

Method of making GLUE.---To make g/ze of parings, they firſt 
ſteep them two or three days in water; then 8 them 
well out, they boil them to the conſiſtence of a thick gelly. 
This done, they paſs the gelly, while yet hot, through oſier 
das kets, to ſeparate from it any impurities ; and in order to pu- 
rify it ſtill further, they let it reſt ſome time. When the or- 

_ dares, or foreign matters are precipitated to the bottom of the 
veſſel; they melt and boil it a ſecond time. 
This done, they pour it into flat frames, or moulds; whence 
it is taken out, when pretty hard and ſolid, and cut into ſquare 

pieces, or cakes. Nothing now remains, but to dry it in the 
wind, on 4 ſort of coarſe net, and afterwards to ſtring it, to 
finiſh the drying. 

The glue made of feet, ſinews, c. is managed after the ſame 
manner; with this only difference, that they bone and ſcour 
the feet, and don't lay them to ſteep. 

The belt g/xe is that which is oldeſt : the ſureſt teſt of good- 


_ 


neſs is to lay a piece to ſteep three or four days . 
ſwell conſiderably without melting, and Wa AL 
1 7 00 its A 3 it is * Mt re- 
7 Luk, is a ſort of glue made of the nervous . 
nous parts of a large fiſh, found chiefly in the Rafa. cg) 
Theſe parts being boiled, bear a near reſemblance to that vi 
cid matter found on the skins of cod fiſh. When boiledt — 
conſiſtence of a gelly, they ſpread it on a leaf of — 
form it into cakes; in which ſtate it is ſent to us. * 
Fiſh glue is of conſiderable uſe in medicine, and divert yy... 
arts; where it is better known under the names of ien + 
and ichthyocolla. See ICHTHYOCOLLA,. a 
GLUT Us, in anatomy, is a name common to three muc. 
cles, whoſe office is to extend the thigh.----The firſt 
GLUTE&vUS major, or the greater, ariſes ſemicircularly from the 
os coccygis, the ſpines of the ſacrum, the ſpine of the ili 
and a ſtrong ligament which runs between the ſacrum, —— 
bercle of the iſchium; and deſcending, is inſerted into the — 
aſpera, four fingers breadth below the greal trochanter.—-Sec 
ab. Anat. (Myol.) fig: I.z. 51. fig. 6. n, 33. | 
GLUTAUS medixs, or the middle one, calledatis minor, orleſs 
ariſes from the ſpine of the ilium, under the former, and is in. 
ſertedinto the ſuperior and external part of the great trochan. 
ter.---Sce Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 50. fig. 2. 2. 33. fig 
6. u. 32. fig. 7. u. 23. 
Glu ræus minimut, or leaſt, ariſes from the lower part of 
external ſide of the ilium, under the former, and is inſetted at 
OM = xy" part of the great trochanter,---See Ta. Anat 
ol.) fig. 7. u. 21. 
GLUTIN ATIVE, AccLUTINATIVE, or CoxnGLUTINaTiyE 
in medicine, and pharmacy, See CoxnGLUTINATIvE. 
GLYCONIAN, GLycon1vs, in the Greek and Latin 
A Glyconias verſe is that conſiſting of two feet and a ſyllable, 
At leaſf this is Scalliger's ſentiment, who adds, that the Cher. 
nian verſe was alſo called Euripideas verſe. See VERS. 
Others hold that the Glyconian verſe conſiſted of three feet: 
a ſpondee, and two dactyls; or rather, a ſpondee, choriambus, 
2 3 iambus, or a pytrhic; which opinion is the moſt fol- 
owed, 
Sic te diva potent cypri, is a Glyconian verſe. 
GLY CYRRHIZA, in medicine, Liguorice. See Liquonice, 
GLYPHE-*, or GLyenis, in ſculpture and architecture, a ge- 
neral name for any cavity, or canal, whether round, ot termi. 
nating in an angle; uſed as an ornament, in any part,--See 
Tab. Archit. fig. 28. lit. x, x. 
Wy 2 word is, aucun, which literally fignifies graving, 
nitching. ; | 
auc e is properly a nitch, or indenture made in graving ; or 
more properly, the notch in the head of an arrow, over which 
the ſtring goes. See TRIGLYPH. 
GLYSTER. See the article CLySTER. | 
GNOMES, GxoM1, a name which the cabbaliſts give to cer - 
rain inviſible people, whom they ſuppoſe to inhabit the inner 
arts of the earth, and to fill it to the centre. | 
hey are repreſented as very ſmall of ſtature, tractable, and 
friendly to men; and are made the guardians of mines, quar- 
ries, hidden treaſures, &&'c.---Viginere calls them gnomon;— 
| The females of this ſpecies are called gnomides. 
Vigneul de Marville in his Melang. d Hiſtoire & de Litera- 
ture, t. 1. p. 100. gives a relation of a conference with a phi- 
loſopher of this claſs, who held that an infinity of ſpirits inha- 
bited each of the four elements, fire, air, water, and = 
under the denomination of ſalamanders, ſylphs, oudins, 
gnomes; that the gnomesare employed in working, or actuating 
the machines of brutes upon earth. | 
He added that ſome philoſophers of that ſe&, held that theſe 
ſpirits were of two ſexes, for the two ſexes of beaſts, or mo- 
ving machines; that they were even more or leſs perfect as tte 
brutes were; and that there was an infinite number of exceed. 
ingly ſmall ones, to actuate the infinite number of inſects, and 
animalcula, both thoſe that are viſible, and thoſe which are too 
ſmall to come under our ſenſes ; that all theſe ſpirits in gene- 
ral govern their reſpectiye machines according to the dilpoſit- 
on of the parts, or organs, the humours, temperaments, c. 
that they do not lay hold of all machines indifferently, but of 
thoſe ſuited to their own character, element, Ec. that 8 
haughty one, for inſtance, ſeizes a Spaniſh gennet; a cruel 
one, a tyger, S 


GNOME, Two», Or Chria, is alſo uſed for a ſhort, pithy, and ſen- 


tentious obſervation, reflexion, or the like; worthy to be tre 
ſured up, and remembered. See SENTENCE, APOPHTHEGN, 


"I 
Such is that of Juvenal. Oraudum of ut fit mens ſana in c. 
pore ſano. The writers of rhetorics diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds of 
gnome, according as they turn on words, on actions, or both; 
enominating them verbal, acłive, and mixed guomes, ot cbrie. 
GNOMON - *, in dialling, is the ſtyle, pin, or cock of a dial; 
the ſhadow whereof pointeth out the hours. See DIAL. 
The word is Greek, „; Which literally imports ſome- 
what that makes a thing known; by reaſon the ſtyle, or pin, 
indicates or makes the hour, c. known. 


The guomos of every dial is ſuppoſed to repreſent the axis of 
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the world; and therefore the two ends or extremities thereof, 
muſt directly anſwer to the north, and ſouth poles. See M- 
RIDIAN. 


GxoMoON, in geometry. If 4 parallelogram be divided into 


four leſſer ones, by two lines interſecting each other; and 


one of theſe parallelograms be retrenched, or taken away; 


the other three will make a gromon, ordinarily called a ſaare. 
SQUARE. / 

8 gnomon in a parallelogram, may be ſajd to be a figure 

formed of the two complements, together with either of the 

parallelograms about the diameter. Thus, in the parallelo- 

gram A E Tab, Geometry, fig. 5. the guomon is MTN; 

or, MNT XT -Z. | 


GxoOMoON, in — denotes an inſtrument, or apparatus 


for meaſuring the meridian altitudes and declinations of the 
ſun, and ſtars. See MERIDIan Altitude. 
Thoſe converſant in obſervations, prefer the gwomon, by ſome 
called the aſtronomical gnomon, to the ſmaller quadrants, both 
as more accurate, eaſier made, and more eaſily applied. See 
QUADRANT, G. 
Accordingly, both ancients and moderns have made uſe of 
gnomons, for the making of their more conſiderable obſervati- 
ons: Ulugh Beigh, king of Parthia, c. uſed a gnomos inthe 
car 1437, Which was one hundred and eighty Roman feet 
high : that erected by Ignatius Dantes in the church of St. Pe- 
tronius at Boulogna, in the year 1576, was ſixty ſeven feet 
high; M. Caſſini erected another twenty foot high, in the ſame 
church, in the year 1655. See SOLSTICE. | 


To ere an aſtronomical ä and obſerve the meridian al- 


titude of the ſun by the ſame.---Ere&t a perpendicular ſtyle, of 
a conſiderable height, on the meridian line: Note the point 
where the ſhadow of the gnomon terminates when projected 
along the meridian line : meaſure the diſtance of that extreme 
from the gnomon, i.e. the length of the ſhadow. Thus, having 
the height of the gnomon, and the length of the ſhadow ; the 
meridian altitude of the ſun is eaſily found. 


Suppoſe, e. gr. TS (Tab: Optics, fig. 13.) the gnomon, and | 


TV, the length of the ſhadow. Here, on the tectangled tri- 
angle S TV, having the two ſides TV and T'S ; the angle 
V, which is the quantity of the ſun's altitude, is found out by 
this analogy : as the length of the ſhadow TV: is to the al- 
titude of the guomon IS:: ſo is the whole fine : to the tan- 
ent of the ſun's altitude above the horizon. ; 

Or, more accurately, thus---Make a circular perforation in a 
braſs plate, to tranſmit enough of the ſun's rays to exhibit 
his image on the floor: fix it parallel to the horizon in a high 
place, proper for obſervation : let fall a line and plummet, 
wherewith to meaſure the height of the perforation from the 
floor. Take care the floor be perfectly level, and exactly ho- 
rizontal ; and let it be whitened over, to exhibit the ſun more 
diſtinctiy. Draw a meridian line thereon, paſſing through 
the foot of the guomon, i. e. through the point the plummet 
points out : note the extreme points of the ſun's diameter on 
the meridian line K and I, and from each ſubtract a right line 
ual to the ſemi-diameter of the aperture, viz. K H. Tab. 
Ares. fig. 57. on one fide, and LI on the other. Then will 
HL be the image of the ſun's diameter, which biſſected in B, 
ives the point on which the rays fall from the centre of the 


un. | 

Now, having given the right line A B, and the altitude of the 
gnomon, with the angle A, which is right; the angle A BG, 
or the apparent altitude of the ſun's centre, is eaſily found: 
for, aſſuming one of the given ſides A B for radius; AG will 
be the tangent of the oppoſite angle B. Then ſay, as one leg, 
AB: is to the other AG : : ſo is the whole fine : to the tan- 
gent of the angle B. 


GNOMONIC Colamn. See the article COLUMN; 
Gxoxonic Polyhedron. See the article POLYHEDRON. 
GNOMONICA, Two, or GNOMONICS, the art of dial- 


ling; or of drawing ſun and moon dials, &&c. on any given 
lane. See Dtar, and DiaLLiNG. | : 


is thus called, as it ſhews how to find the hour of the day, | 


blamed ſuch as aimed to render themſelves more perfect by 


and myſteries of religion, and the ſublimer, and more abſtract- 
ed exerciſes, See MySTic, Ge. | 

GNOSTICS *, ancient heretics, famous from the firſt riſe of 
chriſtianity ; principally in the eaſt. See HRRETIC. 2 

The word is formed of the Latin gnofticus, and that of the Greek 
yrosme;, knowing, learned, witty, enlightened, ſpiritual ; 
Ywwerno, I know. 

The name g»oſtic was adopted by thoſe of this ſeQ, as if th 
were the only perſons who had the true knowledge of chriſti- 
anity. Accordingly, they looked on all other chriſtians as 
ſimple, ignorant, and barbarous perſons, who explained, and 
interpreted the ſacred writings in a too low, literal, and un- 
edifying ſignification. | 
At firſt, the gnoſtics were only the philoſophers, and wits of 
thoſe times; who formed themſelyes a peculiar ſyſtem of 
theology, agreeable to the philoſophy of Pythagoras, and Plato; 
to _ they accommodated all their interpretations of ſcrip- 
ture, ut 

GnosT1Cs, afterwards, became a generical name, comprehend- 
ing divers ſects, and parties of heretics, who toſe in the firſt 
centuries ; and who, though they differed among themſelves 
as to circumſtances, yet all agreed in ſome common principles. 
Such were the Valentinians, Simonians, Carpocratians, Ni- 
colaitans, c. See SIMONIANS, Ec. 1 


ſucceſſors of the firſt Nicolaitans, and Carpocratians, in the 
ſecond century, upon their laying aſide the names of the firſt 
authors. See CARPOCRATIANS, N1COLAITANS, Sc. 
Such as would be thoroughly acquainted with all their doc- 
trines, reveries, and viſions, may conſult St. Irenzus, Tertul- 
lian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and St. Epiphanius; 
particularly the firſt of theſe writers, who relates their ſenti- 
ments at large, and confutes them at the ſame time : indeed, 
hedwells moreexpreſly on the Valentinians, than on any other 
ſort of gnoſtics; but he ſhews the general principles whereon 
all their miſtaken opinions were founded, and the method they 
followed in explaining ſcripture. 
He accuſes them with introducing into religion certain vain 
and ridiculous genealogies, i. e. a kind of divine proceſſions, 
or emanations ; which had no other foundation but in their 
own imagination. See Eon. #4 SRP 
In effect, the gnoſtics confeſſed that theſe eons, or emanations 
were no where expreſly delivered in the ſacred writings ; but in- 
ſiſted at the ſame time, that Jeſus Chriſt had intimated them in 
bles, to ſuch as could underſtand him. 2 
hey built their theology not only on .theifalpels, and the 
epiſtles of St. Paul; but alſo on the law oſes, and the 
prophets, Theſe laſt laws were peculiarly feryiceableto them, 
on account of the allegories, and alluſions they abound withal ; 
which are capable of different interpretations. | 8 
2 ſer a great value on the beginning of the goſpel of 
St. John; where they fancied they ſaw a great deal of their 
ons, or emanations, under the word, the life, the ligbe, &c. 
They divided all natal into three kinds of beings ; vis. 
bylic, or material; hehe, or animal; and pneumatic, or ſpi- 
nrual: 


On the like principle they alſo diſtinguiſhed three ſorts of 
men; material, animal, and ſpiritxal.---The firſt, who were 
material, and incapable of knowledge, inevitably periſhed both 
ſoul and body: the third, ſuch as the gzoftics themſelves pre- 
tended to be, were all certainly ſaved: the pſychic, or animal, 
who were the middle between the other two, were capable 
either of being ſaved, or damned, according to their good, or 
evil actions. 1 a | 
The oqpalaion GnosTic ſometimes alſo occurs in a good ſenſe, 
in the ancient eccleſiaſtical writers, and particularly Clemens 
| Alexandrinus, who, in the perſon of his gnoſtic, deſcribes the 
characters and qualities of a perfect chriſtian.---This point he 
labours in the ſeventh book of Wy rem where he ſhews 
that none but the gnoſtic, or learn on, has any true re- 


„ 
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Sc. by the ſhadow of a gnomon, or ſtyle. See Gnoxon, | ligion. He affirms, that were it poſſible for the knowledge 


SHADOw, c. 


GNOSIMACHI *, an ancient ſect in religion whoſe diſtin- 


dune character was, that they were pro enemies of all 
udied knowledge in divinity. See GNOSTICS. 
* The word is Greek, y,woouax;, q- d. an enemy of wiſdow, 
or knowledge. | 
| Damaſcenus ſays that they were 1 averſe to all the 
gnoſis of chriſtianity, i. e. to all the ſcience, or technical know - 
et, They held it an uſeleſs labour to ſeek for gnoſes 
in the holy ſcriptures ; that God requires nothing of men but 
good works; that it were, therefore, much better to walk 
with more ſimplicity, and not to be fo ſollicitous about the 
of the gnoſtic life. Re 
Some authors take the word gnoſis to have a further meaning, 
and that in the firſt ages of chriſtianity, it ſignified much the 
ſame with what we call ſpiritzaliry, and the gnoſtic life, 


Tegen wpryualaug.---I1 which ſenſe the gnoſimachi muſt have 


n ſuch as were enemies of the ſpiritaal life ; who con- 
tended for the doing of good works in all ſimplicity ; and 


God to be ſeparated from eternal ſalvation; the gnoſtic 
would make no ſcruple to chuſe the knowledfe : and that if 
God ſhould promiſe him impunity in doing of any thing he has 
once ſpoken againſt; or offer him heaven on thoſe terms, he 
would never alter a whit of his meaſures. 

In this ſenſe, that father uſes gzoſtrcs, in oppoſition to the he- 
retics of the ſame name; affirming that the true gnoſtic is grown 
old in the ſtudy of the holy ſcriprure ; and that he preſerves 
the orthodox doctrine of the apoſtles, and the church: where- 
as the falſe guaſtie abandons all the apoſtolical traditions, as 
imagining himſelf wiſer than the apoſtles.  * 

At length the name gnoſtic, which originally was the moſt 
glorious, became infamous, by the idle opinions, and diſſolute 
lives of the perſons who bore it; much, as in the preſent age, 
has fared with the name quietiſt, pietiſt, &c. See QuieTISN, 


Se. | 

GO, is ſometimes uſed in law, in a ſpecial ſignification.---Thus, 
x without day, and, to go to God, denote as much as to be 
diſmiſſed the court; and to be acquitted. 

| . ä GOAD; 


meditation, a deeper knowledge and infight into the doctrines 


 GxosTics was ſometimes alſo more peculiarly attributed to the ; 
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GOAD, Stimulus, à ſtick armed at one end with a pointed 
jron, to prick, and urge on a horſe, ox, or the like. | 
In ſpeaking of horſes, we more commonly uſe the French 
name valet; reſerving goad for oxen. 

GOAL, or rather Gao. See the article GA“. 

GOATS-EYE. See the article Eye. . | 

GOBELINS, a celebrated manufaQtory, eſtabliſhed at Paris, in 
the Fauxbourg St. Marcel; for the making of tapeſtry, and 
other furniture, for the uſe of the crown. See TAPESTRY. 
The houſe where this manufacture is carried on, was built by 
two brothers, Giles, and John Gobelins, both excellent dyers, 
and the firſt who brought to Paris the ſecret of dying that 
beautiful ſcarlet colour (till known by their name; as well as 
the little river Bievre, on whoſe banks they fixed their dye- 
houſe; and which is now known by no other name than that 
of the river of the Gobelins. | 


It was in the year 1667, that this place, till then called Gobe- | 


lin, folly, changed its name into that of hotel royal des Gobe- 
| tins, in conſequence of an edi& of Louis XIV. 

Monſ. Colbert, having re-eſtabliſhed, and with new magnifi- 
cence enriched and compleated the king's palaces, particularly 
the Louvre, and Tuilleries, began to think of making furni- 
ture ſuitable to the grandeur of thoſe buildings : with this view 
he called together all the ableſt workmen in the divers arts 
and manufactures throughout the kingdom; particularly paint- 
ers, tapeſtry-makers, ſculptors, goldimiths, eboniſts, c. and 
by ſplendid offers, penſions, privileges, c. called others from 
foreign nations. | 

And to render the intended eſtabliſhment more firm and laſt- 
ing, brought the king to purchaſe the Gobelins, for them to 
work in; and drew up a ſyſtem of laws, or policy, in ſeven- 
teen articles. 

By theſe it is provided that the new manufactory ſhall be un- 
der the adminiſtration of the ſuperintendant of the king's 
buildings, arts, c. that the ordinary maſters thereof ſhall take 
cognizance of all actions, or proceſſes brought againſt any of 
the perſons in the ſaid manufactory, their ſervants, and depen- 


dants : that no other tapeſtry work ſhall be imported from any 


other country, &e, 

The Gobelins has ever ſince remained the firſt manufactory of 
this kind in the world. The quantity of the fineſt and no- 
bleſt works that Rave been produced by it; and the number 
of the beſt workmen bred up therein are incredible. In effect, 
the preſent flouriſhing condition of the arts and manufactures 
of France is in a great meaſure owing thereto. 


Tapeſtry work, e is their glory. During the fa- 


perintendance of M. Colbert, and his ſucceſſor M. de Lou- 
vois, the making of tapeſtry is ſaid to have been practiſed to a 
degree of perfection, ſcarce inferior to what was anciently 
done by the Engliſh, and Flemiſh, 
The battles of Alexander, the four ſeaſons, the four elements, 
the king's palaces, and a ſeries of the principal actions of the 
life of Louis XIV. from the time of his marriage to the firſt 
conqueſt of Franche Comte, done from the deſigns of M. le 
Brun, director of the manufactory of the Gobelins, are maſter- 
ieces in their kind. : 
GOBLET *, or GoBELET, a kind of drinking-cup, or bowl, 
8 of a round figure, and without either foot, or 
andle, 
The word is French, gobelet ; which Salmaſus, and others, de- 
rive from the barbarous Latin, capa: Budzus deduces it from 
the Greek, uren, a ſort of cup. 


GoBLETS, made of the wood tamariſc, are ranked among me- 
dicinal drugs; in regard the liquors infuſed a while therein, 
are ſuppoſed to acquire a quality which renders them good in 
diſeaſes of the ſpleen. 

GOBONE,, or Gozoxr, in heraldry, the ſame as componde. 
See CoMPONE!. 

GOD *. No juſt definition can be given of the being ſignified 
by this name, as being infinite, and incomprehenſible, See 
DEFINITION. | 
» The Rabbins, and Hebraiſts, particularly St. Jerom, and the 

interpreters, reckon up ten different names of, God in ſcripture ; 
which are El, IR. E lohim, NN, Elabi, or in 
the ſingular, AN. Fab, Nax. T/cbaoth, yyy, Elior, 
r. EZjeb, MN. Adonai, 7, Jab, C., Sbaddai, 
rr, Jebevab: but it is wrong to divide oN from 
egg! they ſhould be bat vne name WAE WON. Elobe- 
r/chaceh, i. e. God of He. — Of cheſe names there are three 
which expreſs the eſſence of God, and are proper names, viz. 


FN. Eljeb, w, Jab, and . Jebovab the others are | 


only names of attributes, St. Jerom gives a particular expla- 
nation of the ten names, in his epiſtle to Marcella : and Bux- 
torf the younger has an expreſs diſſertation on the ſame ; Di/er- 


tatio de nominibus Dei. The jeſuit Souciet has three ſeveral diſ- | 


courſes on the three names EI, Shaddai, and Febovab, printed 
at Paris, 1715,——— The Hebrews call the name of God, 
MM Yig, and the Greeks, after this example, Terpa- 
1044maTy 3 as conſiſting of four letters, which it is obſerved 
to do in molt languages: thus in the Hebrew, God, is called 

„ Jehovah; in Greek, Oos, in Latin, Deus; in Spaniſh, 

Dries ; in Italian, Idio; in French, Dieu; in the ancient Gaul- 
iſh, Diex ; in aucient German, Diet; in the Sclavonic, Bach ; 


\ 


C 


that are to be known: he is not eternity, or infinity, but 


notion of the ſubſtance of God. See Bopr, SUBSTANCE, | 
b; 
Pe. know him by his properties, and attributes, by the 


4 cauſes; but we adore and worſhip him only on account 


in Arable, 440 in the Palith, Brag: in the Pra. 
in the E - ptian, Texu ; in the — Sire; a 2 
of the Magi, O,. But a diſtinction ought here to 


between the name God, and the name of God; it. bei , 
latter, not the former, that in the Hebrew co 4 


In ſcripture, God is defined by, I am that I am; alpha and 


Among philoſophers, he is defined a being of infinite perf, 
tion; or in whom there is no defect of any thing which . 
conceive might raiſe, improve, or exalt his nature. See Pa. 
F 
mong men, he is chiefly conſidered as the firſt ca 
being, who has exiſted from the beginning, has — 
8 or who ſubſiſts neceſſarily, or of himſelf, See Cavse 
U 


6. 
Sir Iſaac Newton chuſes to conſider, and define God not 1 
is uſually done, from his perfection, his nature, exiſtence, or 
the like; but from his dominion.---"* The word G accord. 
ing to him, “ is a relative term, and has a regard to ſervantz: 
** it is true, it denotes a being eternal, infinite, and abſolutely 
perfect; but a being, however eternal, infinite, and d 
* lutely perfect, without dominion, would not be God. 
** The word God, the ſame author obſerves, frequently fig- 
© Nifies Lord: but every lord is not God : it is the dominion 
- 2 a — being, 7 lord, = — nor Cod; true 
ominion, true Goa ; tlupreme, the ſupreme 1 

<« falſe god. or , FO 
From ſuch true dominion it follows, that the true God js 
* living, intelligent, and powerful; and from his other per. 
« fections, that he is ſupreme, or ſupremely perfect: he n 
eternal, and infinite, omnipotent, and omnilcient; that! 
* he endures from eternity to eternity, and is preſent fromin- 
* finity to infinity. 

He governs all things that exiſt, and knows al! things 


— 
* 


* eternal and infinite: he is not duration, or ſpace, but he 
« endures, and is preſent : he endures always, and is preſent 
every where; and by exiſting always and every where, 
« conſtitutes the very things duration and ſpace, eternity 
and infinity: See ETERNITY, DURATION, Spack, 


6. 

Since every particle of ſpace is always, and every indivi- 
te ſible moment of duration, every where, the creator and 
lord of all things can never be aunguam; Or nuſquam. See 
'Uz1quiTy, Oc. 
« He is omnipreſent, not only virtually, but alſo ſubſtantial- 
„iy; for power without ſubſtance cannot ſubſiſt. See Pow- 
ER, and SUBSTANCE, 

« All things are contained, and move in him ; but without 
„ any mutual paſſion: he ſuffers nothing from the motionsof 
** bodies; nor do they undergo any reſiſtance from his omni- 
«* preſence. 
It is confeſſed that God exiſts neceſſarily ; and by the fame 
A neceflity he exiſts always, and every where.---Hence alſo 
« he mult be perfectly ſimilar; all eye, all ear, all brain, all 
arm, all the power of perceiving, underſtanding, and ad- 
ing; but after a manner not at all corporeal, after a man- 
ner not like that of men, after a manner wholly to us un- 
„ known. See ANTHROPOMORPHITE. 
« He is deſtitute of all body, and all bodily ſhape ; and 
therefore cannot be ſeen, heard, nor touched; nor ought 
to be worſhipped under the repreſentation of any thing cot- 
„ poreal, See IMAGE, c. 

* We have ideas of the attributes of God, but do not know 
the ſubſtance even of any thing: we ſee only the figures, 
« and colours of bodies; hear only ſounds, touch only the 
e outward ſurfaces, ſmell only odours, and taſte taſtes; 
« do not, cannot, by any fenſe, 'or any reflex a& know 
te their inward ſubſtances, and much leſs can we have an / 


« moſt wiſe, and excellent ſtructure of things, and by fioal 


* his dominion : for God, ſetting aſide dominion, providence, 
& and final cauſes, is nothing elſe but fate, and nature. 
Newt. Philoſ. Nat. Princip. Math, in calce. See FATE, Nas 
TURE, Cc. | | 
An ingenious divine has wrought theſe thoughts of that admi- 
rable philoſopher into form, and ripened them into a more ex- 
preſs. ſyſtem; in a diſcourſe upon this ſubje&,---* The great 
principle or propoſition he lays down, is, that God is not 
te rightly defined a being abſolutely perfect, but a ſpicitual 
« being endued with abſolute dominion.---Not that he denies 
e the lelf- exiſtent being to be - infinitely perfect; but ny 
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Gop, is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the falſe deities 


« he holds, that it is bis dominion, not his perfection, that is 
« intended by the word god.” | | 
The ſelf-exiſtent being, he obſerves, may be conſidered either 
abſolutely, or relatively: abſolutely, as he is in his own na- 
ture, and as he is conſidered by the metaphyſician : relatively 
2s he ſtands related to his creatures, and as he is conſidered 
by the religioniſt, his worſhipper. Now, in treating of the 
definition of god, we intend a nominal, not a real definition ; 


not what the nature of that ſelf-exiſtent being is, which we call 


god; but what it is we mean by the word god: Which, on 
this ſyſtem, is that ſelf-exiſtent being, conſidered not abſolute- 
ly, but relatively; not as he is abſtractedlꝝ in his own —_— 
but as he ſtands related to the univerſe, whoſe ſovereign 1 

he is. See UNIVERSE. | 

It is added; that the names given this being in moſt 1 


anguages, 
* denote, not his abſtract, metaphyſical, and abſolute idea; but 


his religious, popular, and relative one. 
Indeed, every worſhipper of god will allow that he w 
that ſelf-exiſtent being for no other reaſon, but becauſe he is 
od; that is, becauſe he is lord and ſovereign: for one would 
under no obligation to worſhip a being, though abſolutely 
perfect, that had no dominion over him. A perfect bein 
without dominion, would be only an object of contempl 
on, and admiration ; not of worſhip : for worſhip is only a 
payment of homage, an acknowledgment of ſubjeQion ; 
which, where there is no dominion, cannot be due, and is 
therefore always due in proportion to the degree of dominion, 
The word god then ſignifies /ord, and not a being abſolutely per- 
fect: thus when I ſay, my god, the god of the univerſe, it 
ſeems plain, that the notion of god is relative, not 3 
that is, includes dominion, not abſolute perfection; and i 
I were to expreſs the ſame in any other words, could I do o- 
therwiſe than thus, my Lord, the Lord of the univerſe ; and 


_— TOE being, the perfect being of the uni- 
verſe 


Indeed, it ſeems impoſſible to prove the exiſtence of a gods 


in the ſenſe affixed to that name, a priori, or any otherwiſe 
than from his dominion, that is, by arguing from the effect 
to the cauſe. The following propoſitions, it is true, areunde- 
niably demonſtrable a priori. 18. That there is a ſelf-exiſtent, 
i. e. neceſlarily exiſtent being; becauſe the univerſe could not 
produce itſelf, 29. That a neceſſarily exiſtent being muſt be 
eternal, and omnipreſent, that is co-extended with infinite 
duration, 'and infinite ſpace ; becauſe whatever exiſts by an 
abſolute neceſſity of nature, has no relation to difference of 
time, place, c. and conſequently muſt exiſt always and 
every where. 39. This being muſt be perfectly ſimilar, ſim- 
ple, and uncompounded, without the leaſt variety, or diffe- 
rence imaginable, or poflible, becauſe abſolute neceſſity is 
every where and always the ſatne. From which propoſi- 
— it alſo follows, as a corollary, that this being is immuta- 
le. | | 
It is apparent therefore, a priori, that there is a ſelf-exiſtent 
being, which is not matter ; and that this being is eternal, 
omnipreſent, ſimilar, and unchangeable, by neceſſary con- 
nexion between ſelf- exiſtence, and theſe attributes: but it is 
impoſſible to ſhew any neceſſary connexion between ſelf-exi- 
ſtence and underſtanding ; and if fo, it is impoſſible to prove 
that the ſelf-exiſtent being is intelligent a priori, or any o- 
therwiſe than by arguing from the effe& to the cauſe; that 
is, from the conſideration of the frame of the univerſe, the 
ny of nature, and final cauſes. Maxwel. Diſc. concern. 
Cicero in his treatiſe de Natura Deoram puts this ridiculous 
argument againſt the exiſtence of a god in the mouth of Cot- 
ta: How ſhall we conceive any thing of a god, when we 
cannot poſſibly attribute any virtue to him? Shall we ſay 
* he has prudence.? No: for prudence conſiſting in ma- 
— King a choice between good and evil, what need has god 
of ſuch choice, when he is by his own nature incapable of 


* any evil ? Shall we ſay he has underſtanding and reaſon ? | 


No: for underſtanding and reaſon only ſerve to diſcover 
* things unknown to us, by things that are known; but 
© there can be nothing unknown to god. Nor can we attri- 
© butejuſtice to god; that being a thing which only relates to 
human ſociety : nor temperance; ſince he has no pleaſure 
* to reſtrain: nor contage, in regard he is not ſuſceptible of 
* any pain, labour, or fatigue, nor expoſed to any danger. 
How then can a thing be god, which has neither virtue, 
nor underſtanding ? See ATTRIBUTE, 3 3 

the 
heathens; many of which were only creatures, to which di- 
170 honours and worſhip were paid. See GODDESS, IDor, 


C. 
The Greeks and Latins, it is obſervable, did not mean by the 
name god an all- perfect being, whereof eternity, infinity, om- 
nipreſence, c. were eſſential attributes; with them, the word 
only implied an excellent and ſuperior nature; and according- 


ly they give the appel lation gods to all beings of a rank, or claſs 


1 5 and more perfect than men. 
Thus, men themſelves, according to their ſyſtem, might be- 


come gods, _— death; inaſmuch as their ſouls might attain 
be 5} *%s | 


3 


of in 


— ſelect gods, Ovid, mobiles Deos, others, conſentes 
ere 


| c_ of love, c. 


90 ii, Lares, Lemures, Typh 
evil gods; Geni ares ares, I yphones 
ods, Infernal Sce 


” Mexico, the reſt in Egypt, and at Thebes. 


to nog of excellence ſuperior to what they were capable 
e. See APOTHEOSIS and DxtricArtox. 

The firſt divines, father Boſſu obſerves, were the poets : the 

two functions, though now ſeparated, were originally com- 

bined, or rather one and the ſame thing. See PoE TRV. 

Now the great variety of attributes in god, that is, the num- 


ber of relations, capacities, and circumſtances wherein they 


had occaſion to conſider him; put theſe poets, c. under a 
neceſſity of making a partition, and to ſeparate the divine at- 
tributes into ſeveral perſons ; by reaſon the weakneſs of the 
human mind could not conceive ſo much power and action 
ia the ſimplicity of one ſingle divine nature. 

Thus the, omnipotence of god came to be repreſented under 
the perſon;and appellation of Jupiter; the wiſdom of god, un- 
der that of Minerva; the juſtice of god, under that of Juno. 
See E, Fare, c. | | 
The firſt idols, or falſe gods that are ſaid to have been adored 
were the ſtars, ſun, moon, c. in regard of the light, heat, 
and other benefits wederive from them. Sce IDoLAaTRY, A- 
STRONOMY, STAR, SUN, &. | 8 
Afterwards, the earth came to be deified for furniſhing fruits 
neceſlary for the ſabſiſtance of men and animals: then fire and 
water became objects of divine worſhip, for their uſefulneſs to 
human life. See FIRE, and WATER. | | 
When things were thus got in the train, gods, by degrees, be- 
came multiplied to infinity ; and ſcarce any thing but the weak- 
neſs, or caprice of ſome deyotee or other, elevated into the 
rank ; things uſeleſs, or even deſtructive not excepted. 

To authorize their own crimes, and juſtify their vices and de- 
baueheries, men conſtituted criminal, vitious, and licentidus 
gods, unjuſt, rapacious, and tyrannical | godr, coyetaus and 
thieviſh gods, drunken gods, impudent gods, cruel and bloody 
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he principal of the ancient gods, whom the Romans called 
Dri majorum gentium, and which Cicero calls co 

60; 

were Jupiter, Juno, Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, 
Mars, Mercury Neptune, Vulcan, Apollo. 
Jupiter is confidered as the god of heaven; Neptune as god of 
the ſea; Mars, as the god 


war; Apollo of eloquence, po- 
etry, and phyſic; 


ercury of thieves; Bacchus of wine; 


A ſecond ſort of gods, called demi gods, ſemi- dii, dii minor 
entium, indigetes, or gods adopted, were men canonized, a 
cified. —As the greater gods had poſſeſſion of heaven by their 

own right, theſe — deities had it by right of donati- 

on; being tranſlated into heaven for that they had lived as gods - 
( See InDiGETES, HERO, and APoTHEOSIS, 


earth. 
| The heathen gods may be all reduced to the following claſ- 
es. | | 


irits, angels, or demons; whence good and 
ardian 
gods, &c. ARES, 


6. 0 6 
20. Heavenly bodies, as the ſun, moon, and other planets, 
fixed ſtars, conſtellations, c. See Sun, Moox, STAR, 
9 Se. | oO: 5 4 

Elements, as air, earth, ocean, ops, veſta; the river 
n Sc. See NAlADSs, N e * 
4. Meteors; thus the Perſians adored the wind; thunder and 
lightning were honoured under the name of Geryon. And 
ſeveral nations of India and America have made themſelves 

ods of the ſame. See Thunmpx-Borr. Caſtor, Pollux, 

elena, and Iris have alſo been 8 from meteors to be 
gods ; and the like has been practiſed in regard to comets: wit- 
neſs that which appeared at the murder of Ceſar. Socrates 
deified the clouds, if we may give credit to Ariſtophanes ; and 
the primitive chriſtians, Tertullian aſſures us, were reproach- 
ed with the ſame thing. | 3 | 

0. They erected minerals, or foſſils into deities; ſuch was the 
Berytus; the Finlanders adored ſtones ; the s iron; 
and many nations filyer and gold. | 
69. Plants have been made gods ; thus -Teeks and onions were 
deities in Egypt: The Sclavi,  Lithuanians, Celtz, Vandals, 
and Peruvians adored trees, and foreſts ; The ancient Gauls, 
Britons, Druids, bore a particular devotion to the oak; and ic 
was no other than wheat, corn, ſeed, c. that the ancients 
adored under the names of Ceres, and Proſerpina. See SA- 
TYRS, Drv1Ds, e. e 0 Ne | | 
. They took themſelves gods fro the waters: The 
Syrians, and Egyptians adored fiſhes; the Oxyrhinchites, La- 
topolitani, Siennitæ, and inhabitants of Eliphantis had each a 
fiſh for their god; and the Tritons, Nereids, Syrens, c. 
what were they but fiſhes? Several nations have adored ſer- 
pents, particularly the Egyptians, Pruffians, Lithuanians, Sa- 
mogitians, c. See TRITONS, NEREID, SYREN, Sc. 
89. Inſects, as flies, and ants had their prieſts and votaties; 
theſe among the Theſſalians, and thoſe in Acarnania, where 
bullocks were offered to them. 
9. Among birds, the ſtork, raven, ſparhawk, ibis, eag le, 
griffon, and lapwing have had divine honours; the laſt in 


Dauox, Genivs, 


10 A 109. Four 


Pythagoreans ; the generative power, under the name of Pri- 


Ad of Gop, D1SABILITY. 
Peace of Gop, PEACE. 

Son of GoD, See SON. 

Truce of GoD, TRUCE. 
Worſhip of Gon, WoRSHIP. 


GOD-BOTE, in our ancient Saxon cuſtoms, an eccleſiaſtical or 


GODDESS, Dea, Diva, a heathen deity of the female ſex. 


It was a privilege peculiar to goddeſſes, that they might be re- 


muſt be awed, and kept from taking liberties, by the conſide- 
ration of the divine character. 


G 


G O D 


109, Four-footed beaſts have had their altars, as the bull, dog, 
cat, wolf, baboon, lion, and crocodile in Egypt and elſe- 
where ; the hop in the iſland of Crete; rats and mice in the 
Troas, and at Tenedos; weaſels at Thebes, and the porcu- 
pine througheut all Zoroaſter's ſchool. | 

119. Nothing was more common than to place men among 
the number of deities; and from Belus, or Baal, to the Ro- 
man emperors before Conſtantine, the inſtances of this kind 
are janumerable. Frequently they did not wait ſo long as their 
deaths for the apotheolis. ebuchadnezzar procured his 
ſtatue to be worſhipped while living: and Virgil ſhews that 
Auguſtus had altars and facrifices offered to him, Eclog. i. ver. 
6, 7. As we learnfrom other hands, that he had prieſts called 
Aaguſtales ; and temples, at Lyons Narbona, and ſeveral o- 
ther places; and he muſt be allowed the firſt of the Romans, 
in whoſe behalf idolatry was carried to ſuch a pitch. The E- 
thiopians deemed all their kings, gods: The Velleda of the 
Germans; the Janus of the Hungarians: and the Thaut, 
Woadin, and Aſſa of the northern nations were indiſputably 
men, 

129. Not men only, but every thing that relates to man has 
alſo been deitied; as labour, reſt, ſleep, youth, age, death, 
virtues, vices, occaſion, time, place, numbers, among the 


apus : infancy alone had a. cloud of deities; as Vagetanus, 
Levana, Rumina, Eduſa, Potina, Cuba, Cumina, Carna, Ol- 
ſilago, Statulinus, Fabulinus, &&'c. 

They alſo adored the gods health, fever, fear, love, pain, in- 
dignation, ſhame, impudence, opinion, renown, prudence, 
ſcience, art, fidelity, felicity, calumny, liberty, money, war, 

ace, victory, triumph, Ge. 

Latty, nature, the univerſe, or 2 -av, Was reputed a great 
god, See NATURE, and UNIVERSE. 431 

Heſiod has a poem under the title of oc-ywiQ, i. e. the gene- 
ration of the gods; wherein he explains their genealogy and 
deſcent, ſets forth who was the firſt and principal; who next 
deſcended from him, and what iſſue each had: the whole ma- 
king a fort of ſyſtem of heathen theology. See THEOLo- 


GY. | 
Beſides this popular theology, each philoſopher had his ſeparate 
ſyſtem ; as may be ſeen from the Timæus of Plato, and Ci- 
cero, de natura Deorum. ; 

Juſtin Martyr, Tertulian in his 2 and in his book 
contra Gentes, Arnobius, Minucius Felix, Lactantius, Euſe- 


bius, Prepar. & Demonſt. Evangel. St. Auguſtin De Civit. 


Dei, and Theodoret adverſ. Gentes, ſhew the vanity of the 
heathen gods. g 

It is very difficult to diſcover the real ſentiments of the hea- 
thens, with reſpe& to their gods: they are exceedingly intri- 
cate and confuſed, and even frequently contradictory. They 
admitted ſo many 8 and inferior gods, who ſhared the 
empire, that all was full of gods. Varro reckons up no leſs 
than thirty thouſand adored within a ſmall extent of ground, 
and yet their number was every day growing. The way to 
heaven was ſo eaſy for the great men of thoſe days, that Ju- 
venal brings in Atlas complaining he was ready to fink under 
the load of ſuch a number of new gods as were daily placed 
in the heavens : yet father Mourgues ſeems to have proved, 
thar all the philoſophers of antiquity have acknowledged that 
there was but one God. Plan. Theol. des Sect. Savant. de la 
Grece. See PERSONIF YING, Epic, c. | 


church fine; for crimes and offences committed againſt God. 


See GoD. 

The ancients had almoſt as many goddeſſesas gods: Such were 
Juno, the goddeſs of air; Diana, the goddeſs of woods, and 
chaſtity ; Proſerpina, the goddeſs of hell; Venus, of beauty; 
Thetis, of the ſea: ſuch alſo were Victory, Fortune, & c. See 
FORTUNE. ; 

Nay, they were not contented to make women gods, and ad- 
mit both ſexes into the roll; but they had alſo hermaphrodite 
gods: thus Minerva, according to ſeveral of the learned, was 
both man and woman, and worſhipped both under the appel- 
lation of Lunus, and Luna. Mithras the Perſian deity, was 
both god and goddeſs; and the ſexes of Vulcan and Venus are 


very dubious : whence, in the invocations of thoſe deities, they | 


uſed this formula, Be thou god or goddeſs ; as we learn from 
A. Gellius. See HERMAPHRODITE. 


preſented on medals, naked: the imagination, it was ſuppoſed, 


OD-FATHERS, and Gop-Mortutxs, perſons who direct 
and attend at the baptiſm of infants, or other perſons; an 
give the name. See BAPTISM, and NAME. 

The number of god-fathers, and god-mozhers, is now reduced 


{ 


GOL 


to three in the church of England, and to | 
Rome : anciently, they had 0 wy as they 9 that of 
The Romaniſts have alſo god-fathers and pod-mother; at the: 
confirmation. See CONFIRMATION.---They even giy 
fathers, &c. to bells, at their baptiſm, See Bxr r. "—_— 
Among the ancients it was the cuſtom for perſons of ana: 


to have others of like quality cut their childrens hair the 6 
time; by which they became reputed a ſort of od. father: = 
the like was practiſed with regard to the hair of the beard I 
ADoPTion, BEARD, HAIR, c. : 


GoD-FATHER was alſo a name anciently given to a kind of ſe. 


conds, who attended and aſſiſted the knights in turnament 
ſingle combats. FE 
The god-fathers of duels were a kind of advocates, choſen 
the two parties, to repreſent the reaſons of their come 
the judges. See ComBAT, DvEL, CHAnPoON, e. 
Something of this kiad is ſtill retained at ſolemn catrouſil 
Therearetwo, or more, in each quadrille. See Quanaig. 
The inſtitution of god-fathers, and god-mothers, patrimi and 
matrimi, is Originally Roman: they are aid to have been 
people, who in the games of the circus attended the chari 
ſhews, and images of the gods. Cicero makes mention of — 

in his oration de Haruſpicum reſponſis. Their office was much 
like that of the children in ſome Romiſh ceremonies, who ze 
dreſſed in the habit of angels, to ſtrew flowers, bear incenſe 
pots, lights, &'c. and accompany the relics, and images of 
ſaints. 

GOD-GILD, in our ancient cuſtoms, that which is offered to 
God, or for his ſervice, See G1LD. 

GOLD, Aurum, a yellow metal; the heavieſt, pureſt, moſt 
ductile, and fhining, and on thoſe acounts the moſt valuable 
of all metals. See METAL. 

The chymiſts call gold ſol, the ſun, to denote its pre eminence 
over the other metals, which are called by the names of the 
planets : its ſymbol, or character is D, which in their hiero- 
glyphycal way of writing, denotes perfection, ſimplicity, ſo- 
lidity, &c. See CHARACTER, 

The weight of gold is to that of water, as, 19636 to 1000.— 
A cubic inch of pure gold weighs twelve ounces, twodrach 
fifty-rwo grains; and the cubic inch of ſilver fix ounces, fire 


drachms, twenty-eight grains. The pound weight, or twelve - 


ounces troy of gold is divided into twenty-four caraQts. See 
CARACT, WE1GHT, and SPECIFIC Gravity. 

The value of gold is to that of ſilver as fourteeti to one; an- 
ciently it was only as twelve to one. Indeed, this proportion 
varies as gold is more or leſs plentiful : for Suetonius relates, 
that Cæſar brought ſuch a quantity of gold from Italy, thatthe 
pound of gold was only worth ſeven pounds and a half of 
filver. Standard gold is worth 447. 105. ſterling the pound 
weight: ſtandard ſilver is worth 3/. the pound; or 55. the 
ounce. ,, See STANDARD ; ſee alſo SILVER, and Moxty, 
The firſt characteriſtic, or property of gold, is, that it is the 


heavieſt of all bodies. So that whoever would make gold, 


mult be able to add to the weight of other matters, and make 


them equiponderate with gold. 


In every maſs of matter, therefore, heavier than mercury, 
there muſt of neceſſity be a ſhare of geld; there being no 
body in nature of intermeditate gravity; i. e. no body whoſe 
gravity is to that of gold, more than as fourteen to nineteen, 
See MERCURy. 

Its ſecond character is, that of all known bodies it is the mol 
ductile, and malleable, and of all bodies its parts have the 
greateſt degree of attraction, . e. cohere with the greatelt 
force, Our gold-beaters, and wier-drawers furniſh us with 
proof of this property. They every day reduce gold into leaves, 
or lameilz, inconceiveably thin; yet without leaving the leit 
aperture, or chaſm, viſible to the beſt microſcope, or even 
pervious to the light. See this property conſidered more 1 
large under the article DucTiLITY. 

This tenacity, or coheſive force of gold, depends altogether on 
its being free from ſulphur : for mix but a ſingle grain of com- 
mon ſulphur with one thouſand times the weight of gold, 
the maſs ceaſes to be malleable. See SULPHUR. i 
The third character of gold is its fixedneſs in the fire: i 
which it exceeds all other bodies. This property ſeems to 
reſult from the homogeneity, and equality of its parts, Which 
equally aid, and ſupport each other, and have equal pores, f 
interſtices through which the fiery corpuſcles find an eaſj pa- 
ſage. The prince of Mirandola, Mr. Boyle, and other ch. 
milts, furniſh divers experiments to illuſtrate this wondett 
fixity. After laying a quantity of gold two months in the in- 
tenſeſt heat imaginable, it is taken out without any ſenſible 
diminution of weight. See FixiTy. 

It muſt be added, however, that in the foci of the larg* 
burning glaſſes of Meſſ. Tſchirnhauſen, and Villette, even 
gold leis volatilizes and evaporates. After this mauner, we 
are told from the royal academy at Paris, a quantity of pute 
gold was vitrified; being firſt fuſed into a ſort of calx, wii 
emitted fumes, and loſt of its weight. But the fame call 
. fuſed again with a quantity of greaſe, was reſtored into g 
See VoLartiliTY, VITRIFICATION, BURNING-g/aſs, &c. 
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diſſolv 


here mean that whoſe minuteſt part has all the 


— 


Its fourth character is, not to be diſſoluble by any menſtruum 


in nature, except aqua regia, and mercury. See MENSTRU- 


UM. 

baſis of aqua regia is ſea ſalt, which is the only ſalt we 
_ of that has any effect on gold. But this ſalt has its effect 
in what form or manner ſoever applied, whether as a fluid, or 


a ſolid ; in ſubſtance, or in ſpirit. See Aqua Regia, and 


dr. Boyle made a menſtruum of butter of antimony, which 


gold with great facility ; and hence concluded that 
gold might be diſſolved without ſea falt : but by miſtake, 
the effective part even of this menſtruum being till ſea ſalt ; 
which is an ingredient in ſublimate of mercury wherewith 
butter of antimony is made. See SALT, SUBLIMATE, & c. 

The ſeventh charafter is, that it readily, = ſpontaneouſly, 
as by ſome magnetic virtue, attracts, and abſorbs mercury; 
though what my lord Bacon writes, .viz. that gold, in ;mbi. 
bing mercury, increaſes in ſpecific gravity, we doubt, is but 
i11 warranted. It is more than probable it muſt be increaſed 
in bulk, morg than in weight, and conſequently muſt be ſpe- 
citically lighter, See Mercury. | 

It may be added, that as ſoon as the mercury enters the 
gold, the metal becomes ſoft, like a paſte. See AMALGAMA- 


* TION. 


The eighth character is, that it withſtands the violence both of 
lead, and antimony, i. e. being fuſed in the coppel along with 
either of thoſe matters, it does not diſſipate and fly off with 
them in fume, but remains fixed, and unchanged, 

All other metals, except gold, and ſilver, melted with lead, 
periſh with it, and evaporate by fire; and in antimony, all 
other metals except gold, even ſilver itſelf, undergo the ſame 
fate, Thus, if a maſs conſiſting of gold, ſilver, ſtones, cop- 
per, c. be fuſed together with antimony, the ſeveral mat- 
ters become ſeparated, and all but the gold riſes to the ſurface 
in form of a ſcoria, and is blown off with bellows: but the 
gold remains behind, much purified, as having loſt all its he- 
terogeneous parts along with the other metals. And hence 


- antimony is uſed as the teſt of gold. See EssAx, RxTIxIx G, 


ec. | ; 
The ninth character is, that of all bodies it is the ſimpleſt 
(the primary elements being here excepted.) By ſimple we 
yſical pro- 
perties of the whole maſs. Thus, if a grain of gold be diſ- 
ſolved in aqua regia; and a fingle drop of the ſolution be 
taken, a quantity of gold may be ſeparated therefrom, which 
ſhall only be the millionth part of the grain, and yet have all 
the characters of geld. Or, if you fuſe a grain of gold with a 
large maſs of ſilver, and mix the two together, ſo that the 


gold becomes equally diffuſed through the whole maſs; you | 


will have in every particle of the maſs a particle of perfect 
old. Accordingly, diſſolve any part of the mixture in aqua 
ortis, and a quantity of gold will precipitate to the bottom 
bearing the ſame proportion to the grain that the part diſſolved 
did to the whole maſs, On which principle depends the art of 
eſſaying. See ESSAv. | 
All the known parts of the earth afford this ious metal; 
though with a deal of difference, in point of purity, and a- 
bundance: Europe, ſo fertile in other reſpe&s, comes ſhort 
of all other quarters in gold. America furniſhes the moſt ; 
and particularly the mines of Peru, and Chily, That of A- 
ſia is eſteemed the fineſt, particularly that of Menaricabo in 
the Eaſt-Indics : though the Spaniards aſſure us that they get 
gold out of ſome of their Peruvian mines, twenty-three carats 
fine before it be purified. Add, that the gold of Axima, on the 
coaſt of Africa is found from twenty-two to twenty-three 
carats. 
Glauber, an eminent chymiſt, holds that there is not any ſand, 
or ſtone, but gold may be procured from; limeſtone only ex- 
cepted : the misfortune is, that the expence of ſeparating it, 
much ſurmounts the profits. - . 
Gold is chiefly found in mines: though there is ſome alſo found 
in the ſand, and mud of rivers, and torrents ; particularly in 


Guinea. This laſt is in form of a fine duſt, and called au. 


N, gold-duſt. Glauber tells us that there is a third ſort of 
gold, ſcarce found any where but in the drains of the moun- 
tains of Chily, which they ſeparate from the earth by waſhing ; 


whence the places where it is. found, or ſeparated, are called 
lavaderss. b 


This earth is uſually reddiſh, and very fine : at about ſix foot 
deep it is mixed with grains of large duſt; and from hence 


_ commences the ſtratum, or bed of gold. Between are banks 


of ſoft blueiſh ſtone, mixed with yellow threads, which yet are 
not gold, but only pyrites, or marcaſite of gold. . 

When they have diſcovered any of this earth, they endea- 
Your to bring rivulets to it (which in thoſe mountains are 
very frequent) in order, by force thereof, to tear off the 


upper earth, and lay the golden ſtratum bare. This they 


forward by digging with ſpades, &c. As ſoon as the golden 
earth is uncovered, they turn off the water; and dig up the 
foil by force of arm; and loading ir on mules, carry it 


to the lavadero's, f. e. a ſort of baſons of water, where 


the earth undergoing divers repeated lotions, in different 


| 


Gor 


waters, the earthy, and impure part is all ſeparated and car» 
ried off by the ſtream, and the gold left at bottom. See LA- 
VATORY, . 


T bis method of getting gold is immenſely gainful ; the ex -· 


pences being but trifling, compared with thoſe accruing in the 
common way by machines, fire, and quickſilver ; the richeſt 
of theſe lavadero's is that dePEſtancia del Rey, twelve leagues 
from the Conception, a port of the South Sea,----Thuringia, 
and ſome other places along the Rhine, ate the only places in 
Europe, where gold is got in this manner. 

The gold of mines is of two kinds; the one in ſmall pieces, 
or grains of various forms, and weights. Of this ſort, a- 
mong the ſpecimens ſent by Columbys into Spain, to let them 
ſee the richneſs of his diſcovery, thete were ſome of eighteen 
ounces weight; and the relations of thoſe days aſſure us, that 
in 1502 there were others found of thirty two pounds 
weight. 

The other kind of gold is dug up in ſtony glebes, which is 
what they call the mineral, or ore of gold : theſe glebes, are 
of various colours, and uſually one hundred and fifty, or one 
hundred and fixty fathom deep. Along with the gold t 
uſually contain ſome other mineral matter, as antimony, v 
triol, ſulphur, copper, or ſilver ; particularly the laſt ; with- 
out ſome ſhare of which it is ſcarce ever found. 


Manner of ſeparating GoLD.---They firſt break the metalline 


ſtone with iron mallets, pretty ſmall; then carry it to the mills, - 

where it is ground into a very fine powder; and laſtly paſs it 

through ſeveral braſs-wire fieves one after another, the laſt as 
fine as any of our filk ſieves. 

The powder thus prepared is laid in wooden troughs with a 
roper quantity of mercury and water, and there left to 
nead and ſaturare in the ſun and air for twice twenty four 

hours. After this the water, with the recrementitious earth 

is drove out of the tubs by means of other hot waters, poured 
thereon. This done, there remains nothing but a maſs of 
mercury with all the gold that was in the ore. The mercury 
they ſeparate from it by diſtillation in large alembicks.. The 

old, in this ſtate, is called virgin gold; as well as that found 

n the ſand of rivers, or that in 94 — in the mines; in re- 

gard none of them have paſſed the fire. After this, they 

uſually fuſe it in crucibles, and caſt it into plates, or ingots. 

See FUSION, 


Manner "of refining Gol p. There are three principal manners 


of refining gold ; the firſt with antimony ; the ſecond with 
ſublimate ; and the third with aqua fortis. This laſt, which 
is called departing, or parting, is already deſcribed under the 
article DEPART ; the two former under thoſe of Rx- 
FINING. 

Beſide theſe three, there are other methods of refining re 
particularly that called the coppel, which is performed wi lead 
and aſhes; and that called cæmentation, by means of a com- 
poſition of brick duſt, common ſalt, ſal ammoniac, ſal gem- 
ma, and urine. See CoPPEL, and CAMENTATION. 


The eſſaying of Go p, is performed with the touchſtone, but 


more ſecurely 


by fire. See ToUCH-ſtore, and E SSA v- 
ING. 


For the making of GOLD. See PrILOSOPHERS Stene, and 


TRANSMUTA TION, - 


Gord WIE, is a 2 ingot of ſilver, ſuperficially gilt, 
or covered with go uc- 


„at the fire; and afterwards drawn 
ceflively through a great number of little round holes of a 
wire-drawing iron, each leſs than the other, till it be ſome- 


times no bigger than a hair of the head. See WIRE. 


It may be obſerved, that before the wire be reduced to this 
exceſſive ſineneſs, it is drawn through above an hundred and 
forty different holes; and that each time they draw it, it is 


rubbed freſh over with new wax, both to facilitate its paſſage, 


and to-prevent the filver's appearing through. 

It is amazing to what degree of fineneſs the gold is here 
drawn ; and yet it ſtill keeps firm together, -and never ſhews 
the leaſt ſigns of the filver underneath it. The reader may 
ſee a computation hereof, as alſo a more particular account of 
the manner of proceedipg, under the article DucTiLiTY of 


gold. 
GSLD Wikre 2 is the former wire flatted between two 
rollers of poliſhed 


eel, to fit it to be ſpun on ſilk, or to be 
uſed flat as it is, without ſpinning, in certain ſtuffs, laces, em- 
broideries, &&c. 


GoLD TaReaD, or ſp Got p, is the flatted gold wrapped, or 


laid over a thread ot ſilk, by twiſting it with a wheel, andiro 
bobins. | : 
The methods of managing and drawing gold and filver both 
real and ſeeming in all theſe kinds, are very curious, and of 


. 


great uſe in commerce. 


Manner of forming GoLD Wire, and Gorp TaxEaAD, both 


round, and flat.----Firſt, an ingot of filver of twenty-four 
pound is forged into a cylinder about an inch in diameter : 
then it is drawn through eight or ten holes of a large, coarſe, 
wire-drawing iron, both to finiſh the roundneſs, and to reduce 
it to about three fourths of its former diameter. This done, 
they file it very carefully all over, to take off any filth re- 
maining of the forge: then they cut ir in the middle, _ 

, us 


109. Four-footed beaſts have had their altars, as the bull, dog, 
cat, wolf, baboon, lion, and crocodile in Egypt and elſe- 
where; the hop in the iſland of Crete; rats and mice in the 
Troas, and at Tenedos; weaſels at Thebes, and the porcu- 
pine throughout all Zoroaſter's ſchool. | 
119, Nothing was more cominon than to place men among 
the number of deities; and from Belus, or Baal, to the Ro- 
man emperors before Conſtantine, the inſtances of this kind 
are innumerable. Frequently oy did not wait ſo long as their 
deaths for the apotheoſis. ebuchadnezzar procured his 
ſtatue to be worſhipped while living: and Virgil ſhews that 
Auguſtus had altars and ſacrifices offered to him, Eclog. i. ver. 
6, 7. As we learn from other hands, that he had prieſts called 
Aagaſtales ; and temples, at Lyons Narbona, and ſeveral o- 
ther places ; and hemuſt be allowed the firſt of the Romans, 
in whoſe behalf idolatry was carried to ſuch a pitch. The E- 
thiopians deemed all their kings, gods: The Velleda of the 
Germans; the Janus of the Hungarians: and the Thaut, 
Wodin, and Aſſa of the northern nations were indiſputably 
men, 
129. Not men only, but every thing that relates to man has 
alſo been deified; as labour, reſt, fleep, youth, age, death, 
virtues, vices, occaſion, time, place, numbers, among the 
Pythagoreans ; the generative power, under the name of Pri- 
apus : infancy alone had a. cloud of deities ; as Vagetanus, 
Levana, Rumina, Eduſa, Potina, Cuba, Cumina, Carna, Ol- 
filago, Statulinus, Fabulinus, Sc. 
They alſo adored the gods health, fever, fear, love, pain, in- 
dignation, ſhame, impudence, opinion, renown, prudence, 
ſcience, art, fidelity, felicity, calumny, liberty, money, war, 
NN victory, triumph, Ge. 

aſtly, nature, the univerſe, or 2 -av, was reputed a great 
god, See NATURE, and UNIVERSE. 
Heſiod has a poem under the title of oy, i. e. the gene- 
ration of the gods; wherein he explains their genealogy and 
deſcent, ſets forth who was the firſt and principal; who next 
deſcended from him, and what iſſue each had: the whole ma- 
king a ſort of ſyſtem of heathen theology. See TyeoLo- 


GY. 
Beſides this popular theology, each philoſopher had his ſeparate 
ſyſtem ; as may be ſeen from the Timæus of Plato, and Ci- 
cero, de natura Deorum. 

Juſtin Martyr, Tertulian in his 4 and in his book 
contra Gentes , Arnobius, Minucius Felix, Lactantius, Euſe- 


bius, Præpar. & Demonſt. Evangel. St. Auguſtin De Civit. 


Dei, and Theodoret adverſ. Gentes, ſhew the vanity of the 
heathen gods. 

It is very difficult to diſcover the real ſentiments of the hea- 
thens, with reſpe& to their gods: they are exceedingly intri- 
cate and confuſed, and even frequently contradictory, They 
admitted ſo many ſuperior and inferior gods, who ſhared the 
empire, that all was full of gods. Varro reckons up no leſs 
than thirty thouſand adored within a ſmall extent of ground, 
and yet their number was every day growing. The way to 
heaven was ſo eaſy for the great men of thoſe days, that Ju- 
venal brings in Atlas complaining he was ready to ſink under 
the load of ſuch a number of new gods as were daily placed 
in the heavens: yet father Mourgues ſeems to have proved, 
thar all the philoſophers of antiquity have acknowledged that 


there was but one God. Plan. Theol. des Sect. Spavant. de la 


Grece. See PERSONIFYING, Epic, Cc. 


Adt of Gop, DisABiLIrr. 
Peace of Gop, | PEACE. 

Son of GoD, See I SON. 

Truce of GoD, TRUCE. 
Worſhip of Gor, WoRSHIP. 


GOD-BOTE, in our ancient Saxon cuſtoms, an eccleſiaſtical or 
church fine; for crimes and offences committed againſt God. 
GODDESS, Dea, Diva, a heathen deity of the female ſex. 

See GoD. | 

The ancients had almoſt as many goddeſſes as gods: Such were 
Juno, the goddeſs of air; Diana, the goddeſs of woods, and 
chaſtity ; Proſerpina, the goddeſs of hell; Venus, of beauty; 
Thetis, of the ſea: ſuch alſo were Victory, Fortune, Qc. See 
FORTUNE. : 

Nay, they were not contented to make women gods, and ad- 
mit both ſexes into the roll; but they had alſo hermaphrodite 
gods: thus Minerva, according to ſeveral of the learned, was 
both man and woman, and worſhipped both under the appel- 
lation of Lunus, and Luna. Mithras the Perſian deity, was 
both god and goddeſs; and the ſexes of Vulcan and Venus are 


very dubious : whence, in the invocations of thoſe deities, they | 


uſed this formula, Be thou god or goddeſs ; as we learn from 
A. Gellius. See HERMAPHRODITE. 
It was a privilege peculiar to goddeſſes, that they might be re- 
preſented on medals, naked: the imagination, it was ſuppoſed, 
muſt be awed, and kept from taking liberties, by the conſide- 
ration of the divine character. 
GOD-FATHERS, and Gop-MorTutxs, perſons who direct, 
and attend at the baptiſm of infants, or other perſons ; and 
give the name. Sce BAPTISM, and NAME. 


GOL 


to three in the church of England, and to tw. 

Rome : anciently, they had as Ty as they vleaſ in that of 

The Romaniſts have alſo god-fathers and god-mot her: at the: 
confirmation. See CoNFIRMATION.— They even giy 

fathers, &c. to bells, at their baptiſm, See Bart ite gad. 

Among the ancients it was the cuſtom for perſons of qual 

to have others of like quality cut their childrens hair a 67 

time; by which they became reputed a ſort of god-farher; A 

the like was practiſed with regard to the hair of the beard — 
ADoeTion, BEARD, HAIR, c. f 
GoD-FATHER was alſo a name anciently given to a kind of f. 
conds, who attended and aſſiſted the knights in turnament a 
ſingle combats. | ds 
The god-fathers of duels were a kind of advocates, choſen 
the two parties, to repreſent the reaſons of their — 
the judges. See Cougar, DoE, CHAnPion, c. - 
Something of this kind is ſtil! retained at ſolemn catrouſils 
There are two, or more, in each quadrille. See Quapgis 
The inſtitution of god-fathers, and god-mothers, parrinj and 
matrimi, is originally Roman: they are faid to have been 
people, who in the games of the circus attended the chat 
ſhews, and images of the gods. Cicero makes mention of them 

in his oration de Haruſpic um reſponſis.---Their office was much 
lige that of the children in ſome Romiſh ceremonies, who xe 
dreſſed in the habit of angels, to ſtrew flowers, bear incenſs 
pots, lights, c. and accompany the relics, and images of 
ſaints. 

GOD-GILD, in our ancient cuſtoms, that which is offered to 

God, or for his ſervice, See GID. 

GOLD, Aurum, a yellow metal; the heavieſt, pureſt, mot 
ductile, and fhining, and on thoſe acounts the moſt valuable 
of all metals. See METAL. 
The chymiſts call gold ſol, the ſan, to denote its pre eminence 
over the other metals, which are called by the names of the 
planets : its ſymbol, or character is D, which in their hiero- 
glyphycal way of writing, denotes perfection, ſimplicity, ſo- 
lidity, c. See CHARACTER, | 
The weight of gold is to that of water, as, 19636 to 1000. 
A cubic inch of pure gold weighs twelve ounces, twodrach 
fifty-rwo grains; and the cubic inch of ſilver fix oances, fire 
drachms, twenty-eight grains. The pound weight, or twelve 
ounces troy of gold is divided into twenty-four carats. See 
CaraAcTt, WEIGHT, and SPECIFIC Gravity. 

The value of gold is to that of ſilver as fourteeti to one; an- 
ciently it was only as twelve to one. Indeed, this proportion 
varies as gold is more or leſs plentiful : for Suetonias relates, 
that Cæſar brought ſuch a quantity of gold from Italy, that the 
pound of gold was only worth ſeven pounds and a half of 
ſilver. Standard gold is worth 44 J. 105. ſterling the pound 
weight: ſtandard ſilver is worth 3/. the pound; or 57. the 
ounce. See STANDARD; ſee alſo SILVER, and Moxkr. 
The firſt characteriſtic, or property of gold, is, that it is the 
heavieſt of all bodies. So that whoever would make gold, 
mult be able to add to the weight of other matters, and make 
them equiponderate with gold. 
In every maſs of matter, therefore, heavier than mercury, 
there muſt of neceſſity be a ſhare of gold; there being no 
body in nature of intermeditate gravity; z. e. no body whoſe 
gravity is to that of gola, more than as fourteen to nineteen, 
See MERCURY. 
Its ſecond character is, that of all known bodies it is the moſt 
ductile, and malleable, and of all bodies its parts have the 
greateſt degree of attraction, f. e. cohere with the greatelt 
force. Our gold-beaters, and wier-drawers furniſh us with 
proof of this property. They every day reduce gold into leaves, 
or lameilæ, inconceiveably thin; yet without leaving the! 
aperture, or chaſm, viſible to the beſt microſcope, or even 
pervious to the light. See this property conſidered more & 
large under the article DucTiLITY. | | 
This tenacity, br coheſive force of gold, depends altogether on 
its being free from ſulphur : for mix but a ſingle grain of com. 
mon'ſulphur with one thouſand times the weight of gold, and 
the maſs ceaſes to be malleable. See SULPHUR. 
The third character of gold is its fixedneſs in the fire: n 
which it exceeds all other bodies. This property ſeems to 

reſult from the homogeneity, and equality of its parts, W 
equally aid, and ſupport each other, and have equal pores, 0 
interſtices through which the fiery corpuſcles find an ealy pal 
ſage. The prince of Mirandola, Mr. Boyle, and other ch. 
milts, furniſh divers experiments to illuſtrate this wonder! 
fixity. Aſter laying a quantity of go/4 two months in the in- 
tenſeſt heat imaginable, it is taken out without any f ble 
diminution of weight. See FIxXIT v. 
It muſt be added, however, that in the foci of the lutz 
burning glaſſes of Meſſ. Tſchirnhauſen, and Villette, even 
gold aſe volatilizes and evaporates. After this manner, we 
are told from the royal academy at Paris, a quantity of pute 
gold was vitrified ; being firſt fuſed into a ſort of calx, wit 
emitted fumes, and loſt of its weight. But the ſame il! 
| fuſed again with a quantity of greaſe, was reſtored into g 
See VoLATILITY, VITRIFICATION, BURNING-g/aſs, &c. 
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Irs fourth character is, not to be diſſoluble by any menſtruum 


in nature, except aqua regia, and mercury. See MENSTRVU- 


UM. | 

baſis of aqua regia is ſea ſalt, which is the only ſalt we 
4 4 of that — — effect on gold. But this ſalt has its effect 
in what form or manner ſoever applied, whether as a fluid, or 


a ſolid ; in ſubſtance, or in ſpirit. See Aqua Regia, and 


Ar. Boyle made a menſtruum of butter of antimony, which 


_ diffolved gold with great facility; and hence concluded that 


old might be diſſolved without ſea falt : but by miſtake, 
the effective part even of this menſtruum being ſtill ſea ſalt; 
which is an ingredient in ſublimate of mercury where with 
butter of antimony is made. See SALT, SUBLIMATE, Ec. 
The ſeventh character is, that it readily, and ſpontaneouſly, 
as by ſome magnetic virtue, attracts, and abſorbs 8 
though what my lord Bacon writes, .viz. that gold, in imbi- 
bing mercury, increaſes in ſpecific gravity, we doubt, is but 
ill warranted. It is more than probable it muſt be increaſed 
in bulk, morg than in weight, and conſequently muſt be ſpe- 
citically lighter. See MErCuRy. | 
It may be added, that as ſoon as the mercury enters the 
gold, the metal becomes ſoft, like a paſte. See AMALGAMA- 
TION. | 
The eighth character is, that it withſtands the violence both of 
lead, and antimony, i. e. being fuſed in the coppel along with 
either of thoſe matters, it does not diſſipate and fly off with 
them in fame, but remains fixed, and unchanged, 
All other metals, except gold, and filver, melted with lead, 
periſh with it, and evaporate by fire; and in antimony, all 
other metals except gold, even filyer itſelf, undergo the ſame 
fate, Thus, if a maſs conſiſting of gold, ſilver, ſtones, cop- 
per, &c. be fuſed together with antimony, the ſeveral mat- 
ters become ſeparated, and all but the gold riſes to the ſurface 
in form of a ſcoria, and is blown off with bellows: but the 
gold remains behind, much purified, as having loſt all its he- 
terogeneous parts along with the other metals. And hence 


antimony is uſed as the teſt of gold. See EssAv, Rexining, 


c. 
The ninth character is, that of all bodies it is the ſimpleſt 
(the primary elements being here excepted.) By ſimple we 


here mean that whoſe minuteſt part has all the phyſical pro- 


perties of the whole maſs. Thus, if a grain of gold be diſ- 
ſolved in aqua regia; and a fingle drop of the ſolution be 
taken, a quantity of go/4 may be ſeparated therefrom, which 
ſhall only be the millionth part of the grain, and yet have all 
the characters of geld. Or, if you fuſe a grain of gold with a 


large maſs of ſilver, and mix the two together, ſo that the | 
gold becomes equally diffuſed through the whole maſs; you 


will have in every particle of the maſs a particle of perfect 
old. Accordingly, diſſolve any part of the mixture in aqua 
ortis, and a quantity of gold will precipitate to the bottom 
bearing the ſame proportion to the grain that the part diſſolved 
did to the whole maſs, On which principle depends the art of 
eſſaying. See EsSAv. 
All the known parts of the earth afford this ious: metal; 
though with a deal of difference, in point of purity, and a- 
bundance: Europe, ſo fertile in other reſpects, comes ſhort 
of all other quarters in gold. America furniſhes the moſt ; 
and particularly the mines of Peru, and Chily, That of A- 
ſia is eſteemed the fineſt, particularly that of Menaricabo in 
the Eaſt-Indics : though the Spaniards aſſure us that they get 
£old out of ſome of their Peruvian mines, twenty-three carats 
fine before it be purified. Add, that the gold of Axima, on the 
coaſt of Africa is found from twenty-two to twenty-three 
carats. 
Glauber, an eminent chymiſt, holds that there is not any ſand, 
or ſtone, but gold may be procured from; limeſtone only ex- 


cepted : the misfortune is, that the expence of ſeparating it, 


much ſurmounts the profits. - 
Gold is chiefly found in mines: though there is ſome alſo found 
in the ſand, and mud of rivers, and torrents ; particularly in 


Guinea. This laſt is in form of a fine duſt, and called au 
N, Fold-duſt. Glauber tells us that there is a third ſort of |' 


geld, ſcarce found any where but in the drains of the moun- 
tains of Chily, which they ſeparate from the earth by waſhing ; 
whence the places where it is found, or ſeparated, are called 
lavadero's. | | 

This earth is uſually reddiſh, and very fine: at about ſix foot 
deep it is mixed with grains of large duſt; and from hence 


| commences the ſtratum, or bed of gold. Between are banks 


of ſoft blueiſh ſtone, mixed with yellow threads, which yet are 
not gold, but only pyrites, or marcaſite of gold. - 

When they have diſcovered any of this earth, they endea- 
Your to bring rivulets to it (which in thoſe mountains are 
very frequent) in order, by force thereof, to tear off the 
upper earth, and lay the golden ſtratum bare. * This they 
forward by digging with ſpades, c. As ſoon as the golden 


| earth is uncovered, they turn off the water; and dig up the 


foil by force of arm; and loading it on mules, carry it 
to the layadero's, i. e. a ſort of baſons of water, where 


the earth undergoing divers repeated lotions, in different 


| waters, the earthy, and impure part is all ſeparated and car 

| Tied off by the ſtream, and the gold left at bottom. See LA- 

 VATORY. | ies | 
IT bis method of getting gold is immenſely gainful ; the ex - 
pences being but trifling, compared with thoſe accruing in the 
common way by machines, fire, and quickſilver ; the richeſt 
of theſe lavadero's is that dePEſtancia del Rey, twelve leagues 
from the Conception, a port of the South Sea.----Thuringia, 
and ſome other places along the Rhine, ate the only places in 
Europe, where gold is got in this manner. 

The gold of mines is of two kinds; the one in ſmall pieces, 
or grains of various forms, and weights. Of this ſort, a- 
mong the ſpecimens ſent by Columbys into Spain, to let them 
ſee the richneſs of his diſcovery, thete were ſome of eighteen 
ounces weight; and the relations of thoſe days aſſure us, that 
in 1 _ there were others found of thirty two pounds 
Weight. CES: N 

The other kind of gold is dug up in ſtony glebes, which is 
what they call the mineral, or ore of gold: theſe glebes, are 
of various colours, and uſually one hundred and fifty, or one 
hundred and fixty fathom deep. Along with the gold they - 
ufually contain ſome other mineral matter, as antimony, vi- 
triol, ſulphur, copper, or filver ; particularly the laſt ; with- 
out ſome ſhare of which it is ſcarce ever found. 

Manner of ſeparating GoLD.---They firſt break the metalline 
ſtone with iron mallets, pretty ſinall ; then carry it to the mills, - 
where it is ground into a very fine powder; and laſtly paſs ic 
through ſeveral braſs-wire ſieves one after another, the laſt as 
fine as any of our filk ſieves. 

The powder thus prepared is laid in wooden troughs with a 
pore quantity of mercury and water, and there left to 
nead and ſaturate in the ſun and air for twice twenty four 
hours. After this the water, with the recrementitious earth 
is drove out of the tubs by means of other hot waters, poured 
thereon. This done, there remains nothing but a maſs of 
mercury with all the go/d that was in the ore. The mercury 
they ſeparate from it by diſtillation in large alembicks.. The 
gold, in this ſtate, is called virgin gold; as well as that found 
n the ſand of rivers, or that in grains in the mines ; in re- 
gard none of them have paſſed the fire. After this, they 
uſually fuſe it in crucibles, and caſt it into plates, or ingots. 

See FUSION. h 

Manner of refining Gol p. There are three principal manners 
of refining gold ; the firſt with 'antimony ; the ſecond with 
ſublimate; and the third with aqua fortis. This laſt, which 
is called departing, Le arg is already deſcribed under the 
article DEPART ; the two former under thoſe of Rx- 
FINI NG. — 
Beſide theſe three, there are other methods of refining gold ; 
particularly that called the coppel, which is performed wi ead 
and aſhes; and that called cæmentation, by means of a com- 
poſition of brick duſt, common ſalt, ſal ammoniac, ſal gem- 
ma, and urine. See COPPEL, and CAMENTATION. | 

The eſſaying of G 0LD, is performed with the touchſtone, but 
more ſecurely by fire. See To UC H- tene, and E$S$a v- 
ING. 

For the making of GO D. See PHILOSOPHERS Stone, and 

cd RATTAN 1 M5 P 1 was 
OLD WIRE, is a cylindrical ingot of ſilver, ſuperficially gilt 

or covered with old, at the fire; and afterwards drawn fic. 
ceſſively through a great number of little round holes of a 
wire-drawing iron, each leſs than the other, till it be ſome- 
times no bigger than a hair of the head. See WIRE. 
It may be obſerved, that before the wire be reduced to this 
exceſſive fineneſs, it is drawn through above an hundred and 
forty Uifferent holes ; and that each time they draw it, it is 

_ rubbed freſh over with new wax, both to facilitate its paſſage, 
and to prevent the ſilver's appearing through. g 
It is amazing to what degree of fineneſs the gold is here 
drawn ; and yet it ſtill keeps firm together, and never ſhews 
the leaſt ſigns of the filver underneath it. The reader may 
ſee a computation hereof, as alſo a more particular account of 
— manner of proceeding, under the article DucTiLiTy of 
.gold. 

GoLD Wire flatted, is the former wire flatted between two 
rollers of poliſhed (ſteel, to fit it to be ſpun on filk, or to be 
uſed flat as it is, without ſpinning, in certain ſtuffs, laces, em- 
broideries, &&c. 

GoLD THREAD, or bn GOLD, is the flatted gold wrapped, or 
Four over a thread ot ſilk, by twiſting it with a wheel, and iron 

bins. "MES : 
The methods of managing and drawing gold and filver both 
real and ſeeming in all theſe kinds, are very curious, and of 


— 


— 


% 


great uſe in commerce. | | 
Manner of forming GoLD WIRE, and GoLD THREAD, both 
round, and flat.----Firſt, an ingot of filver of twenty-four 
pound is forged into a cylinder about an inch in diameter : 
then it is drawn through eight or ten holes of a large, coarſe, 
wire-drawing iron, both to finiſh the roundneſs, and to reduce 
it to about three fourths of its former diameter. This done, 
they file it very carefully all over, to take off any filth re- 


maining of the forge: then they cut ir in the middle, _ 


— 
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thus make two equal ingots thereof; each about twenty-ſix 
inches long; which they draw through ſeveral new holes to 
take off auy inequalities the file may have left, and to render 
it as ſmooth, and equable as poſiible. 

The ingot thus far prepared, they heat it in a charcoal fire: 
then, taking ſome gold leaves, each of about four inches 
ſquare, and weighing twelve grains ; they join four, eight 
twelve, or ſixteen of theſe together, as the wire is intended 
to be more, or or leſs gilt; and when. they are ſo joined as 
only to form a ſiugle leaf, they rub the ingots, reeking hot, 
with a burniſher. ps 

Theſe leaves, thus prepared, they apply over the whole ſurface 
of the ingot to the number of ſix, over each other: ducing 
or rubbing them well down with the blood-ſtone, to cloſe an 
Cmoothen them. 

When gilt, the ingots are laid a-new in a coal fire; and when 
raiſed to a certain degree of heat, they go over them a ſecond 
time with the blood-ſtone, both to ſolder the gala more per- 
fectly, and to finiſh the poliſhing.--- | 

The gilding finiſhed, it remains to draw the ingot into wire. 
In order to this, they paſs it through twenty holes of a mode- 
rate drawing-iron, by which it is brought to the thickneſs of 
the tag of a lace : from this time, the ingot loſes its name, and 
commences gold wire. Twenty holes more of a leſſer iron, 
leaveit ſmall enough for the leaſt iron; the fineſt holes of which 


' laſt, ſcarce exceeding the hair of the head, finiſh the work. 


To diſpoſe the wire to be ſpun on filk, they paſs it between two 
rollers of a little mill : theſe rollers are of poliſhed ſteel, and 
about three inches in diameter. They are ſet very cloſe to each 
other, and turned by means of a handle faſtened to one of 
them, which gives motion to the other. The gold wire in paſſing 
between the two, is rendered quite flat; but without loſing 
any thing of its gilding; and is rendered ſo exceedingly thin, 
— flexible, that it is eaſily ſpun on ſilk thread, by means of a 
hand-wheel; and ſo wound on a ſpool, or bobin. See WIRE. 


Goto LEAF, or beaten GOLD, is gold beaten with a hammer, 


into exceedingly thin leaves. 

It is prodigious to conſider the fineneſs they will thus reduce a 
body of gold to: it is computed, that an ounce may be beaten in- 
to ſixteen hundred leaves, each three inches ſquare; in which 
ſtate it takes up more than 159092 times its former ſpace, See 


 DvcTiLllTY. 


This gold. they beat on a block of marble, commonly black 
marble, about a foot ſquare, and uſually rais'd three foot high: 
They make uſe of three ſorts of hammers, formed like mal- 


lets, of poliſhed iron. The firſt, which weighs three, or four 


pounds, ſerves to chaſe, or drive; the ſecond, of eleven or twelve 


pouud, to cloſe; and the third, which weighs fourteen or fif- 


teen pounds, to ſtretch and finiſh. ES; 

They alſo make uſe of four moulds, of different ſizes; viz. 
two of vellom, the ſmalleſt whereof conſiſts of forty or fifty 
leaves, and the larger, of two hundred: the other two, con- 


ſiſting each of five hundred 1 1 made of bullocks guts, 
well ſcoured and prepared. See MovuLD. 


The method of preparing, and beating GorLD.---They firſt melt 


a quantity of pure gold, and form it into an ingot; this they 
2 by forging, into a plate about the thickneſs of a ſheet 
of paper: which done, they cut the plate in little pieces about 
an inch ſquare, and lay them in the firſt, or ſmalleſt mould, 
to begin to ſtretch them. After they have been hammered here 
a while with the ſmalleſt hammer, they cut each of them into 
four, and put them in the ſecond mould to be extended further. 
Upon taking them hence, they cut them again into four, and 
put them into the third mould, out of which they are taken, 
divided into four, as before, and laid in the laſt, or finiſhing 
money where they are beaten to the degree of thinneſs re- 
Uired.— . ' 
The leaves thus finiſhed, they take them out of the mould, 
and diſpoſe them in little paper books prepared with red bole, 
for the gold to ſtick to: cach book ordinarily contains twenty- 
five gold leaves. : 
There are two ſizes of theſe books: twenty-five leaves of the 
ſmalleſt only weigh five or fix grains; and the ſame number 
of the largeſt, nine or ten grains. * 
It muſt be obſerved that gold is beaten more or leſs, according 
to the kind, or quality of the work it is intended for: that for 
the gol/d-wire-drawers to gild their ingots withal, is left much 


thicker, than that for gilding the frames of pictures, &c. with- 
al. See GILDING. 


Shell GoLD is that uſed by the illuminers ; and wherewithal 


we write gold letters.---It is made of the parings of leaf gold, 
and eyen of the leaves themſelves, reduced into an inpalpable 
powder, by grinding on a marble, with honey. After leaving it 
to infuſe ſome time in aqua fortis, they put it in ſhells, where 


it ſticks: To uſe it, they dilute it with gum water, or ſoap 
water. 


Burnifhed GOLD, is that ſmoothened, or poliſhed with a ſteel 


inſtrument called a bxr»i/her, if it be wrought gold, or gilding 


on metal; or with a wolf's tooth, if it be gilding in water. 
See BURNISHER, and Gil DNG. 


Million of Gol p, is a phraſe uſed to ſiguify a million of crowns. 


See CROWN. 


— 


| Tur of GoLD, is a kind of money of account, uſed 


GOL 


Dutch, and in ſome other countries; containing an 
thouſand florins, See FLoRin, | 


hundred 


J. A tun 
of gold, to 48 J. An ounce is worth 41. The penn, wit 
4. One grain, 2 4. A pound of ſterling ſilver eight 


ibuted into ſquares, lozenges, and other mn, d- 


whereof is ſhadowed to raiſe, or heighten the reſt. See Mogaie” 


the Greeks call it a See VIRGIN. Such 2 * Wence 
or gold duſt, and that got by lotion in the lavadero's in Ca ; 
it is added, that there are maſſes or lumps of pure gola fours 
in . mines, 2 2 — Accordingly 
in the emperor's collection are ſti erved, ſey g 
gold, ſaid by be — found. 1 e e 
irgin gold is ſometimes very pale, ſoft that i 
moulded into any figure, with the hand : It even take 8 
peo from a ſeal, like the ſofteſt wax. To harden ; 
alſo to heighten its colour, they mix emery with it. » oy 
Fine, or pure GOLD, is that purged by fire of all its impurities, 
and all alloy. The Latins call it aurum param, aurum pri. 
mum, aurum obrizum, aurum coctum. 
Themoderns frequently call it gold of twenty-four carar; - 
in reality, there is no ſuch thing as gold ſo very pure; 
there is always wanting at leaſt a quarter of a carat. Gold of 
twenty-two carats has one part of ſilver, and another of 
per: that of twenty-three carats has half a part, i. e. half , 
twenty-fourth of each. See CARACT, and AlLov. 
Bouteroue maintains, that the electrum of the ancients wy 
gold of nineteen carats ; or four parts gold, and a fifth flyer 
From an ordinance of king John of France, it appears thi 
the gold then ſtruck at Paris was of nineteen carats 4; and 
yet it . that it was the beſt and fineſt gold then known 
on earth. 
In England, at this time, the ſtandard of crown gold is ten- 
ty-two carats. See GUINEA. 
ory ow See the article — * 
oth of GOLD LOTH old. 
GoLD money, 5 See 3 Money. 
Queen GOLD, See the article QUEEN. 
Potable GOLD, aurum potabile. See POTABLE gold. 
Falminating GOLD, aurum fulminant. Sec AURUM. 
GOLD, in medicine, and chymiſtry.---The chymiſts make ſeye- 
ral preparations of gold for medicinal uſes; as ſalts, mercuries 
and tinctures of gold; but it is a point not yet well agreed on, 
whether gold have any real property — it may be of uſe 
in medicine, . 
The moſt ancient phyſicians are all filent on the matter; 
the Arabs are the firſt who mention it in this quality 
Avicenna attributes extraordinary virtues to it ; but he ſpeaks 
on conjecture more than experiment. And yet it is pretty 
certain gold muſt have an effect: a quantity of gold filings 
being taken by a perſon in a bolus, he was very well parged 
thereby : but this might be owing to the great weight of its 
particles, .which impinging violently againſt the glands of the 
inteſtines, promoted their vibrations, and thus expreſſed the 
humour ſecreted therein. Borrhi, in a letter to Bartholin, re- 
lates, that having heated an ingot of fine gold ſeveral times 
red hot, and extinguiſhed it as often in water, he-found the 
weight of the ingot conſiderably diminiſhed ; upon which, 
- proceeding to evaporate the water, he drew à little quanti- 
ty of gold from it. Hence it appears, that the ſabtile parts 
of the gold paſs into the liquors it is extinguiſhed in; and 
—_— it is argued, it may have conſiderable effects on the 


y. 

Notwithſtanding the ſmall number of experiments whereon 
the medicinal efficacy of gold is founded; the alchymiſts will 
have it contain the radical balm of life, for the retrieving of 
health and youth, and the removal of all diſeaſes. Gold, ac. 
cording to them, contains a ſulphur friendly to nature, like 
that of the ſun, which animates the whole univerſe: and on 


univerſal remedy. See ELIXIR. 

In effect, tis probable the Arabs and alchymiſts were only 
brought to attribute all theſe virtues to gold, from their perce- 
ing certain qualities therein, which they ſuppoſed it mult com- 
municate to other bodies. Thus, e. gr. gold being commonly 
aid to be incapable of being deſtroyed; it is hence concluded 
to be proper to preſerve animal matters, and defend them 
from putrefaction: which is juſt as reaſonable as ſome pul- 


ſicians preſcribing the blood of an aſz's car as an W 
8 | , 


| 
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this principle they have formed a thouſand airy projects for au 
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medy, by 8 the aſs is a very peaceable animal. See Au- 
; Potabile. $I | 

9 in! heraldry, is one of the metals; more properly called 
by the French name, or. See METAL, and Ox. | 

GOLDEN, ſomething that has a relation to gold, or confiſts of 
gold, is valuable like gold, or the like. See GoLD. 

GoLDen BULL, bulla aurea. See the article BULL. 

Gol bz CALF, was a figure of a calf, which the Iſraelites 
caſt in that metal, and ſet up in the wilderneſs, to worſhip ; 
during Moſes's abſence in the mount; and which that legiſ- 
lator, at his return, burnt, ground to powder, and mixed with 
the water the people were to drink of; as related Exod. xxxũ. 
The commentators have been divided on this article : the 
pulyerizing of gold, and rendering it potable, is an operation 
in chymiſtry, of the laſt difficulty; and jt is hard to conceive 
how it ſhould be done at that time, before chymiſtry was ever 
heard of, and in a wilderneſs too! Many therefore, ſuppoſe it 
done by a miracle: and the reſt, who allow of nothing ſuper- 


ner of the proceſs. 


jon, nor antimony, nor calcination ; nor is there one of 
ſe operations, that quadrates with the the text. 

M. Stahl has endeavoured to remove this we ans þ The me- 
thod Moſes made uſe of, in making his aurum potabile, accord- 
ing to this author, was the ſame with that which now obtains ; 
only inſtead of tartar, he made uſe of the Egyptian natron, 
which is common enough throughout the eaſt. See AURUM 
Potabile, and ANATRON. 

GOLDEN F LEECE, in the ancient mythology, was the skin, or 
fleece of the ram, upon which Phryxus and Hella are ſup- 
poſed to have ſwam over the ſea to Colchis ; and which bein 
ſacrificed to Jupiter, was hung upon a tree in the grove 
Mars, guarded by two brazen-hoof'd bulls, and a monſtrous 
dragon that never ſlept; but taken and carried off by Jaſon, 

the Argonauts. See ARGONAUT. 
Many authors have endeayoured to ſhew that this fable is an 
allegorical repreſentation of ſome real hiſtory, particularly of 
the philoſopher's ſtone. See ALCaYMY. 


Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, in 1429. See ORDER. 

It took irs denomination from a repreſentation of the golden 

fleece, bore by the knights on their collars, which conſiſted of 
flints, and ſteels. The king of Spain is now grand maſter of 
the order; in quality of duke of Burgundy : the number of 
knights is fixed to thirty-one. , 

It is uſually ſaid to have been inſtituted on occaſion of an im- 
menſe profit which that prince made by wool; though others 

will have a chymical myſtery couched under ir, as under that 

famous one of the ancients, which the adepti contend to be 

no other than the ſecret of the elixir, wrote on the fleece of a 


ſheep. 
Oliver de la Marche writes that he had ſuggeſted to Philip I. 
archduke of Auſtria, that the order was inſtituted by his 
grandfather Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy with a view 
to that of Jaſon ; and that John Germain, biſhop of Chalons, 
chancellor of the order, upon this occaſion made him change 
his opinion, and aſſured the young prince that the order had 
deen inſtituted with a view to the fleece of Gideon. 
William biſhop of Tournay, chancellor likewiſe of the order, 
pretends that the duke of Burgundy had in view both the 
golden fleece of rv ap and Jacob's _ i. e. the . — 
ſheep belonging to this patriarch, according to agreement made 
with his ——_—— Lines. W ech — gave birth to 
a great work of this prelate in two parts: in the firſt, under 
the ſymbol of the fleece of Jaſon is repreſented the virtue of 
maguanimity, which a knight ought to poſſeſ; and under 
the ſymbol of the fleece of Jacob, he repreſents the virtue of 
ice. | 
aradin is of the ſame mind, and tells us that the duke de- 
ſigned to inſinuate that the fabulous cohqueſt which Jaſbn is 
ſaid to have made of at gre fleece ini Colchis, was nothing 
elſe but the conqueſt of virtue, which gains a victory over 
thoſe horrible monſters vice, and our evil inclinations. 
GoLDten NUMBER, in chronology, a number ſhewing what 
| year of the moon's cycle, any given year is. See CYCLE of 
the moon, and NUMBER. 
To find the Gol DEN NUMBER of any year ſince Chrift.--Since 
e lunar cycle commenees with the year before our Saviour's 
birth; to the year of our lord add 1 : then, dividing the ſum 
by 19; the ſum remaining after the diviſion, is the golden 
number required : if there be nothing remaining, the golden 
 wamber is 19. , 
Suppoſe e. gr. the golden number of the preſent year 1725, 
were required: 1725+1=1726. And 1726, divided by nine- 
teen, gives a quotient nine, and leaves a remainder of fixteen, 
the golden number of this year. 


What days the new moons fall. In ſucceſſion of time, how- 
ever, it muſt be obſerved, that the golden numbers, through the 


true time of new moons, &c. See CALENDAR. 
Vo I. I. | | 


natural in it, advance nothing but conjeQures, as to the man- | 


Moſes could not have done it by ſimple calcination, nor amal- | 


Order of the Gol DEN FLEECE, is a military order inſtituted by | 


| The golden number is uſed in the Julian calendar, to ſhew on 


defect of the lunar cycle recede, and do no longer ſhew the | 


_— 
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Hence, in the Gregorian reformation of the calendar, the golden 
amber is thrown out; and the epact introduced in lieu there: 


of. See ErAcr. 
GOLDEN Prebendary of Hereford. See PREREN DAR v. 


GOLDEN RU TR, in arithmetic, a rule or praxis, of great 
uſe, and extent in the art of numbers; whereby we find a 
4 proportional to three quantities given. Sce Proror- 
ION, | | 
The golden rule is alſo called the rule of three, and rule of 

oportion., See its nature and uſe under the article Rurs o 
HREE, "+ RN 

GOLDEN Sulphur of Antimony. ANTIMONY. 

Order of the pet oe Szole. © See J rorz. | 

GOLDPS, in heraldry; are roundles, or torteaux of a purple 


colour. | 

GOMPHOSIS *, in anatomy, a kind of articulation of the 
bones, wherein one is chaſed, or fitted immoveably into an- 
other, after the manner of a peg; or nail. Sce ARTICULA- 
TION. | | 


nail, or peg. 
2 — fot in the jaws by gomphoſic, See Toorn, and 
AXILLA. | 
9 „ in medicine, the gout in the knee, See 
OUT. | 
bs The word is compoſed of u, knee, and ayfa, copiara, ſeia- 


ing. a 

GONARCHA, a term, in the ancient dialling.— Mr. Perrault, 
in his notes on Vitruvius, lib. ix. c. 9. takes the gonarcha to 

| have been a dial drawn on divers ſurfaces, or planes ; ſome of 
which being horizontal, others vertical, others oblique, c. 
3 2 . 4 

ence the appellation ; from ow, „or , angle. 

GONDOLA “, a little, flat boat, very long and narrow ; chief - 
ly uſed at Arg to row on the canals. See Boar. 

* The word is Italian, gondola ; Du Cange derives it from the 
vulgar Greek wouirma;, © bark, or little ſhip; Lancelot deduces 
it from du, a term in Athenzus for a ſort of vaſe. | 
The middle fized gondole*s are upwards of thirty foot long, aud 
four broad : they always terminate at each end in a very ſharp 
point, which is raiſed perpendicularly the full height of a man. 

ö addreſs of the Venetian gondoliers, in paſſing their narrow 
canals, is very remarkable: there are uſually two to each 
gondola; and they row by puſhing before them, The foreman 
reſts his oar on the left-fide of the gondola : the hindman is 
placed on the ſtern, that he may ſee the head over the tilt, or 
covering of the gowdo/a; and reſts his oar, which is very long, 
on the right fide of the gondola. 

GONFALON, or GoxFANnon, a kind of round tent, bore as 
a canopy, at the head of the proceſſions of the principal churches 
at Rome, in caſe of rain; its verge, or banner ſerving for a 
ſhelter, where there is not a great deal of attendance. 

GONORRHCEA *, ramus, in medicine, an involuntary flux, 
or dripping of ſeed, or other humour, by the penis ; without 

jon, or titillation. See SED. | 
The word is formed of the Greek yowo;,, genitura, ſeed, and 
Jem, uo, I flow. 
The gonorrhea is of two kinds: the one imple, the other vi- 


＋ . 

Simple GONORRNOKA, or that without virus, or malignity, takes 
its riſe from violent exerciſes, and ſtrainings; the immoderate 
uſe of hot foods, and 17 fermented liquors, as wine, 
beer, o___ 5 It is cured by indulging reſt, nouriſhing 

$ c. 


hs, * 
This ſpecies is 2 divided into two; the one true, gonorrbœa 
vera, herein the humour diſcharged is real ſeed: the other 
ſpurious, gonorrhea notha, wherein the dripping humour is not 
eed, but a matter from the glands about the proſtates See 
PrROSTATES. |; 
This latter kind bears ſome reſemblance to the fluor albus or 
Whites in women; and frequently remains a long time, with- 
out much diminution of the patient's ſtrength. Some call ita 
ratarrhal gonorrhea. Its ſeat is in the glands of the ptoſtates, 
which are eicher too much relaxed or ulcerated. | 
Virulens GONORRHOEA gonorrhea virulenta, ariſes from ſome 
impure commerce, and is the firſt ſtage of the venereal diſeaſe ; 


being what we popularly eall a clap. See VENEREAL diſeaſe, 


- 


and CLAP, | | | 
The parts here pri We 6h2_ Ge yrofience fu mov, and 
lacunz in women, which being ulcerated by ſome contagious 


matter received in coition, emit, firſt, a whitiſh, watery liquor, 
with an acute pain : This afterwards grows yellowiſh, then 
+ "hy and at length greeniſh, or blueiſh, and frequently 
* | 


It is attended with a tenſion and inflammation of the yard, and 
an ardor urine, or ſharpneſs of urine, which gives a painful 
ſenſation in the emiſſion ; the urinary paſſage being torn and 
excoriated by the acrimony of the humour. 
Hence ariſe tumours of the prepuce, and glans, with ulcers 
on the ſame; and ſometimes caruncles in the urethra. 
The cauſe of the virulent goxorrbea, according to M. Littre, 
is ſome acid humour, heated, rarefied, and raiſed at the 
time of coition, from the — parts of the — 
| : 10 of 
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of a woman infected, and lodged in the urethra of the man. 
It has different ſeats in the body : ſometimes it only fixes on 
Cowper's mucous glands ; ſometimes on the proſtates ; and 
ſometimes on the veliculz ſeminales: ſometimes it poſſeſſes 
two; and ſometimes all three of theſe places at once, 
From this diverſity of ſeats of the gonorrhea virulenta, M. 
Littre makes two torts; /imple, which only affects one of the 
three parts; and compornd, or complicated, where ſeveral are 
affected. 
That ſeated in the mucous glands, he obſerves, may remain 
ſimple, through the whole courſe of the diſeaſe, by reaſon the 
mouths of thoſe glands open into the urethra an inch and half 
on this ſide the proſtates, and alſo look down towards the 
glans ; fo that their liquor is eaſily diſcharged. The other 
two ſorts mutually produce each other; by reaſon the ducts 
of the veſiculæ ſeminales terminate in the urethra in the middle 
of thoſe of the proſtates : ſo that there is an eaſy communi- 
cation between them, 
That ſeated in the mucous glands, is much the rareſt caſe ; and 
the eaſieſt cured. The cure is effected by emollient cataplaſms, 
and fomentations upon the part, and a halt-bath. Mem. de 
P Acad. an. 1711. 
For the other ſpecies, more powerful means are to be uſed.--- 
The principal remedies are mercurial purges, an emulſion of 
reen hempſeed, cuttle-fiſh-bone, turpentine, ſacch. ſaturni, c. 
e have likewiſe great commendations of green precipitate 
of mercury, and mercur. dulcis. ,Balf. ſaturniterebinthinatum, 
prepared with a gentle fire, of ſacch. ſaturni, and oil of tur- 
pentine, is much applauded where the heat is great about the 
reins and genitals; as alſo camphor. An infuſion of cantha- 
rides in wine, is the noſtrum of a noted Dutch phyſician. 
Reſin of the wood guaiacum is alſo recommended ; and bal- 
ſom of cupaiba is held a ſort of ſpecific : to which muſt be 
added antimonium diaphoreticum, bezoardicum minerale, water 
wherein mercury has been boiled; igjections of lime-water, 
mercurius dulcis, ſaccharum ſaturni, 12 
Pitcairn's method of curing the gonorrhæa virulenta, is as fol- 
lows : in the beginning of the diſeaſe, he purges with a laxa- 


— 


Moral, or ethical Goop, is the agreement of a thinkin 


c. 
Chief, or ſupreme Goob, ſummum bonum. See SUMMUM bonam. 


GOO 


Note, beſides abſolute phyſical goodxeſs, there may bl... 
tive one; as in foods, which to one — are Aber deal 
other poiſon, c. T Ty, tO an- 


o this head alſo belongs the thi, 
pro tempore, Or according to circumſtances ; as 85 good 
of a mortified limb, c. ang ampucation 


ſonable being, and of the habits, acts, and inclinati 8 
with the dicates of right reaſon, and the will of the ref, 
as diſcovered by natural light. See Virtue. "A, 
In order to this, it is not enough that a thing done, ſaid, 
deſired, be juſt, and good; but ir muſt be done, thought 25 
well, 7. e. from good principles, and to good ends. Sam 
Others define moral good more largely. Moral, which 
alſo call relative good, according to them, is ſomethin 
is good to another, or that tends ſomeway to the perfegion 
thereof,---In this ſenſe they divide it into three kinds boneſt 
ron, 360 1 fs 7: am, 
e firſt, bonum hone ſtum, is what agrees with ri : 
and is deſirable for itſelf: as all things virmons 2 * 
love God, reſpect our parents, c. It is conſidered * 
any regard to pleaſure; not but that there is a ſincere — 
„ to 8 1 Stoics, allow of no other ad: 
thoſe of the „c. they call commoda, conveniencies n, 
ger See sole N a ko ö I 
onum jucundum, is that which is good, as it tends to oi 
pleaſure, and is deſired on that account 5 but 1 
repugnancy to virtue, or right reaſon; as muſic, to 5 
painting, to the eyes, c. 
Bonum utile, or commodum, is that which is good on account 
of ſomething elſe for which it is deſired ; as money, riches, 


Philoſophers are divided as to what the chief good of man con- 
ſiſts in ; whether in the 7 of fortune, of body, or of 
mind. Some hold riches and honours the ſupreme good; 

as Ariſtippus, and the Cytenaic ſchool, bodily pleaſures; and 
others, as Zeno, and the Stoics, virtue. See CyRINAINC 
 SToics, e. | 


tive ptiſan of ſenna, ſalt of tartar, and melilot flowers; and Goo will. 8 3 CoMMon place, 
gives the patient whey for his drink. After three, or four days] GooD works, 8 os MERITIT, and SUPEREROGATION, 
ſpent in purging, if the ſcalding of the urine, and the flux, be | Goop abearing, bonus geſtus, in a law ſenſe, is particularly uſed 


abated, and the colour and cogliſtence of the matter improved; 
he adminiſters bolus's of turpentine, and rhaponticum, for ſix 
or ſeven days; and if they keep the body looſe, ſo much the 
better. By all means, aſtringents to be avoided; the gonorrhœa 
being ſcarce ever known to degenerate into a pox, unleſs too 
haſtily ſtopped. Pitcairn in MS. 

Du Blegny direQs the cure of the gonorrhæa, to begin with a 
gentle cathartic of caſſia, ſenna, cryſtal mineral, tamarinds, 


for an exact carriage, or behaviour of a ſubje& towards the 
king, and his liege people; to which ſome men, upon thei 
misbehaviour, are bound. See SURETY. 

He that is bound to this, Lambard ſays, is more ſtriQly bound 
than to the peace; becauſe, whereas, the peace is nor broken 
without an affray, battery, or ſuch like, this ſurety de lun, 
geſtu may be forteited by the number of a man's company, ot 
by his, or their weapons, or arms. 


tics, particularly thoſe of turpentine; and laſtly, gentle aftrin- | Goop behaviour, Goon abearing, and Prack. 
gents; as mineral waters, crocus martis aſtringeus, tincture of Goop zaſte, TAsrE. 


althæa, and rhubarb, adminiſtred every other day : then diure- | Goop aller, ALLER. 
C5 7 
roſes, tincture of coral in cochineal, &c. 


A ptyaliſm, or ſalivation, never cures a gonorrhea. See Sa- 
LIVATION. 
GOOD, or GooDNESs, denotes whatever tends, or con- 
duces to preſerve, or improve human nature, or ſociety ; in 
oppoſition to evil, which tends to deſtroy or impair the ſame. 
See Evil. | Wy 
Hence good is divided by the philoſophers into, 19. Bonum ſui, 
private good; which is that whereby a, thing tends to preſerve, 
c. ittelf; under which comes that popular diviſion of goods 
of body, mind, and fortune. 
29. Bonum communionit, whatever promotes the intereſt, and 
welfare of ſociety ; as all the civil offices, c. 


Goop, in metaphyſics or metaphyſical Goop, called alſo a- 


late, or real Goop, and Goop per ſe, is the eſſential perfec- 
tion, or integrity of a thing, whereby it has every thing that 
belongs to its nature. See PERFECTION. 
In this ſenſe all things that are, are good; inaſmuch as they 
have the perfections naturally belonging to things of their 
kind. Thus, a thinking ſubſtance is good, or perfect, as it 
has all the eſſential attributes of thought: ſo an extended ſub- 
. is good, as it poſſeſſes all the parts neceſſary to conſtitute 
it ſuch. 
In effect, as it is abſurd to imagine a being without its eſ- 
ſence; ſo is it, to imagine a being without the requiſites of its 
eſſence: ſo that it appears an error in ſome philoſophers who 
divide beings into good or perfect, and evil or imperfect. See 

Oates menahgien.os mentbead 
thers define metaphyſical, or tranſcendental goodue con- 
gruency with the divine will ; as making hs the 3 of 
all real goodneſs, See VIRTUE. 
Phyſical, or natural Goop, is that whereby a thing poſſyſſes all 
things neceſſary to its hene eſſe, i. e. its well-being, or ſecond 
12885 ; and to the performance of its functions, and 
uſes. 
In this ſenſe, phyſical goodneſs coincides with phyſical perfec- 
tion. See PERFECTION. 
To this are required the ſeveral powers, and faculties, in their 
2 degree; a due ſituation, figure, and proportion of parts, 
6. 


GOODS, __ in law, and particularly the civil law, include all 


Adventitions GooDs, adventitia, are thoſe which ariſe othervib 


Dotal Goops, dotalia, thoſe accruing from a dowry, and wic 


kinds of effects, riches, lands, poſſeſſions, c. See Errtcrs, 
There are two kinds of goods ; moveable, res moventes, ot 
mobiles; and immoveable, res non moventes, or immubiles, Set 
MoveEaABLE, CHATTELS, c. 

It is a maxim in the civil juriſprudence, that he who con- 
fiſcates the body, confiſcates the goods ; meaning that all the 
effects of a perſon condemned to a capital puniſhment, or per 
perual baniſhment, are forfeited to the king. See Coxrisc 
TION. | 
A man is ſaid to bind himſelf body and goods ; meaning, thit 
beſides his goods he obliges his perſon, and ſubmits to remai 
in priſon, provided he do not execute his promiſe. 
Goods, again, are divided into 19. proper, paternal, patrimme 

al, hereditary; 29. acquired, or acqueſts, alio quam heredite 
tis jure acquiſita? and 30. conqueſts ; viro & uxori ſtant ſe 
cietate acquiſita. 

Goods again are divided into real and perſonal. See REAL, Wl 
PERSONAL.---And laſtly, into oble, or free; and ſervile, u 
baſe. See FREE, BASE, &. 

Goods belonging to the domain of the crown, ad fiſcum jt 
tantia, cannot be alienated for ever; unleſs by way of & 
change: they may be ſold under the faculty of perpetual 
demption. See REDEMPTION. 


than by ſucceſſion from father, or mother; or from dited a. 
ceſtor to deſcendant. See ADVENTITIOUS. 


the husband is not allowed to alienate, See DowRx, 
Fugitives Goops. See the article FUGITIVE. 


Paraphernal GooDs, paraphernalia, are thoſe which the wit 


gives her husband to enjoy, on condition of withdraw 
them when ſhe pleaſes. See PARAPHERNALIA. 
Prohibited Goops. See the article PRonmTED. _ 
P f Goops, profectitia, are thoſe ariſing by direct {i 
ceſſion. 
Receptitious GooDs, were thoſe which the wife might no 
the full property of to herſelf, and enjoy them independa0i! 
of her husband: in diſtinction from dotai, and pars? 
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ant Goos, vacantia, are thoſe abandoned, or left at large, 

"NG by reafon the heir renounces them, or that the defunQ 
has no heir. See VACANT. | 

Allotting of Go0Ds, ALLOTTING. 

Conſignment of GooDs, 0 See CONSIGNMENT, 

Running of GOODS, RunNiNG. 

GORDIAN, a term in hiſtory.----GoRDIAN not was a knot 
made in the leathers, or harneſs of the chariot of Gbrdius, 
king of Phrygia, and father of Midas; ſo very intricate, that 
there was no finding where it began, or ended, 

The inhabitants had a tradition, that the oracle had declared 
that he ſhould be maſter of Aſia who could untie this knot. 
Alexander having undertaken it, and fearing that if he ſhould 
not be able to effect it, it would be deemed an ill augury, and 

ve a check in the way of his conqueſts ; cut it aſunder with 
his ſword: and thus, oy Quintus Curtius, either accompliſh- 
ed the oracle, or eluded it. | 
Some will have the phraſe derived from Gordius, who tied the 
fatal knot; others, from Gordia, a city in Phrygia, where 
the knot was made. 72 

GORE, in heraldry, one of the regular abatements, uſed, ac- 
cording to Gwillim, to denote a coward, See ABATEMENT. 
It conſiſts of two arches, or curve lines, drawn, one from 
the ſiniſter chief, the other from the ſiniſter baſe, and meeting 
in an acute angle in the middle of the feſs- point; as repre- 
ſented in Tab. Herald. fig. 64. 

GOREL, a name, or title given to the prince of Georgia,----- 
The gorel is always a mahometan : the ſophi of Perſia obliges 
him to obſerve the religion of the alcoran, in order to pre- 
ſerve the dignity of gore in his family. 

GORGE, in falconry, is the uppermoſt bag, or ſtomach. of a 
hawk, or falcon; being that which receives the food the firſt. 
See Hawx, and BrkD. \ 
The gorge, inglavies, is the ſame in birds of prey with what 
we call the craw, or crop. When the bird is fed, he is ſaid 
to be gorged. 

GORGE, in architecture, denotes a ſort of concave moulding, 
wider, but not ſo deep as a ſcotia; uſed chiefly in frames, 
22 Sc. — See Tab. Arcbit. fig. 6, and 8. See alſo 

COTIA. 

GORGE of @ chimney, is the part between the chambranle, and 
the crowning of the mantle.---Of this there are divers forms, 
ſtraight, perpendicular, in form of a bell, c. 

GorGE is ſometimes alſo uſed for a moulding that is concave 

in the upper part, and convex at bottom; more properly 
called gala, and cymatinm. See GVU LA, and CyMa- 
TIUM. 6 

GORGE is alſo uſed for the neck of a column; more properly 
called collarino, and gorgerin. See GORGERIN, C. 

GoRGE, in fortification, the entrance of a baſtion, or of a 
ravelin, or other out-work. See BasTioN, RAVELI1N, 


C. ' 

The GoRGE of 4 baſtion, is what remains of the ſides of the 
polygon of a place, after retrenching the curtins : in which 
caſe it makes an angle in the centre of the baſtion.----Such is 
AHD Tab. Forty, fig. 1. | 


In flat baſtions, the gorge is a right line on the curtain, 
reaching between the two flanks. 


GORGE of 4 half-moon, ot ravelin, is the ſpace between the 


two ends of their faces next the place, 
Gorge of the other outworks, is the interval betwixt their ſides 
next the ditch. | | 
All the gorges are to be deſtitute of parapets; otherwiſe, the 
beſiegers having taken poſſeſſion of a work, might make 
uſe thereof to defend themſelves from the ſhot of the place: 
8 — they are only fortified with paliſadoes, to prevent a 
urpriſe. | | | 
Half the Goxck, demi-GoRGE, that part of the polygon be- 
tween the flank, and the centre of the baſtion, as A H. See 


EMI-gorge. | | 
GORGED. in heraldry, is when a crown, coronet, or the like 
thing is bore about the nek of a lion, a ſwan, c. In that 
| caſe they ſay, the lion, or cygnet, is gorged with a ducal co- 
. ronet, c. . 
Gorged is alſo uſed when the gorge, or neck, of a peacock, 
| 8 the like bird, is of a diffetent colour, ot metal from 
e reſt. | : | 
GoxGeD, among farriers, c. ſignifies as much as ſwelled.--- 
In which ſenſe they ſay, the legs of a horſe are gorged; the 
2 joint is gorged: you muſt walk him out to diſgorge his 
oulder. | 
GORGERIN, a part of the ancient armour ; being that which 


covered the throat, or neck of a perſon armed at all points. 


See ArMs, and ARMOUR: | 
GorceraN, or Gokex, in architecture, the little frieze in the 
doric capital, between the aſttagal, at the top of the ſhaft of 
the column, and the annulets.---See Tab: Archit. fig. 24. lit. 
o. fig. 28. See alſo Doric CAPITAL. | 
Some call it collarino. Vitruvius gives i 


chelixpm. See HyeotRACHELIUM, and COLARIN. 


GOTHIC, or Gornicx, ſomething that has a relation to the! 


Goths, an ancient people, originally inhabiting that part of 


t the name hypotra- | 


| Sweden called Gorhland; whence they ſpread themſelves ovet 
Greece, Dalmatia, Bulgaria, Italy, Spain, & c. 3 
We ſay, the gothic manner, gothic ignorance: the tyrant Maxi- 
min was of gothic race, &c. 0 | 

GoTHic Bibles. See the article BiBLE. 

GoTHIC charater, or writing, is a chatacter, or manner of 
writing, which, in the main, is the ſame with the Roman; 
only full of angles, turns, and bendings ; eſpecially at the be- 

inning and ending of each letter. See CHARACTER, and 
ETTER, n W's | 
The manuſcripts in gothic characters are not very ancient,--- 
2 biſhop of the Goths, was the firſt javentor of che 
gothic characters; and the firſt that tranſlated the bible into 
the gothic tongue. | 
The runic characters are alſo frequently called Sg Chargc- 
ters: V. Mabillod, de re Diplomat. I. i. c. 2.---But they who 
take the gothic characters to be the ſame with the runic, are 
miſtaken; as is ſhewn by Ol. Wormius, Junius in his pre- 
face to the goſpels wrote in gotbic letters, and Dr. Hicks on 
the runic tongue. See RuNIic. / 

GoTnic archireckure, is that which deviates from the proporti- 
ons, characters, c. of the antique. See ARCHITECTURE, 
and ORDER. | | 
The gothic architecture is frequently very ſolid, heavy, and 
maſſive; and ſometimes, on the contrary, exceedingly light, 
delicate, and rich. The abundance of little, whimſical, im- 
pertinent ornaments, are its moſt uſual character. 
Authors diſtinguiſh two kinds of gothic architecture; the one 
ancient, the other modern. The ancient is that which the 
Goths brought with them from the north, in the fifth centu- 
ry: the edifices built in this manner, were exceedingly maſ- 
ive, heavy, and coarſe. | 
Thoſe of the modern gothic run into the other extreme, being 
light, delicate, and rich to a fault: witneſs Weſtminſter abby, 
the cathedral of Litchfield, the croſs of Coventry, c. 

The laſt kind continued long in uſe, eſpecially in Italy, vis; 
from the thirteenth century, to the reſtauration of the antique 
building in the ſixteenth. All the ancient cathedrals are in 
this kind. See ARCHITECTURR. 

The inventors of the gothic architecture thought, no doubt, 
they had far ſurpaſſed the Greek architects: a Greek building 
has not a ſingle ornament but what adds a beauty to the whole. 
The parts neceſſary to ſuſtain, or ſhelter it, as the columns, 
corniches, c. derive all their beauty from their proportions ; 
every thing is ſimple, meaſured, and reſtrained to the uſe it is 
intended tor. No daring, out of the way ſtrokes; nothing 
quaint to impoſe on the eye: the proportions are ſo juſt, that 
nothing appears very grand of itſelf, though the whole be grand. 
On the contrary, in the gozhic architecture, we ſce huge 
vaults raiſed on ſlender pillars, which one would expect every 
minute to tumble down, though they will ſtand for many 
ages. Every thing is crammed with windows, roſes, croſſes, 
figures, c. 

Gornic column, is any round pillar, in a gozhic building, ei- 

ther too thick, or too ſmall for its height. See CoLumn, and 
ORDER. 

There are ſome found even twenty diameters high; without 
either diminution, or ſwelling. See DiMINUT1ON, Sc. 

GoTnic medals. dee the article MR DAL. 

GOUD, or Gaup. See the article WzLD. 

GOVERNMENT, a quality, or office, which gives a man 
power, or right, to command, or rule over a place, a city, a 
province, a kingdom, or the like ; either ſupremely, or by de- 
putation. | | 
Government is either general, and ſupreme, as that of a 
whole kingdom, empire, ſovereign ſtate, c. See Kine- 
Dou, EmPirRE, STATE, c. or particular, and ſubordi- 
nate; which again is ſubdivided into civil, military, and ec- 
cleſiaſtical. See CIVIL, MitiTary, and EccLESIASTI- 
CAL. | | 

The government of the king's houſhold belongs to the lord 
ſteward. See STEWARD, and HoUSHOLD. 


by mayors, with aldermen, and common-council-men. See 

Mayor, ALDERMAN, c. See alſo City, c. 

The king was called to the government: of England by the 

free voices of the parliament, and the people. Such a lord 
bought the government of ſuch a province, iſland, c. The 

Eaſt India company nominate to the goverument of Fort Sr. 
George, c. 7 a . 


| GOVERNMENT is alſo uſed for the country, city, or place 


to wile the powet” of governing, or commanding,. is ex- 
tended. n ö 1 + 
Sanſon has given us maps of France, divided into its govern- 
mente. There are thirty-eight governments, or provinces in 
that kingdom, independant of each other. Beſides- theſe, 
there is another diviſion into governments, called grand go- 
' vernments, whereof thete are twelve, viz. thoſe of the iſle 
of France, Burgundy, Nortnandy, Britanny, Picardy, Dau- 
hiny, Ec. which are not proper provinces, commanded each 
y its ſeveral governor; but rather ſo many claſſes of gover- 
nors, or governuments, cotitriyed for the better, and eaſier re- 
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Our cities, corporations, and boroughs, are uſually governed 


gulating 
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gulating the ſeats, c. of ſo many governors, bailiffs, prevoſts, 
c. as were obliged to aſſiſt at the holding of the general e- 
ſtares. 

GOVERNMENT, again, is uſed for the manner, or form of gover- 
xing, i. e. forthe policy of a country, ſtate, & c. See Law, 

PoLICY. 

In this ſenſe, governments are divided into monarchies, ariſtocra- 
cies, and democracies, See MONARCHY, ARISTOCRACY, and 
DEMOCRACY- ; 
The government of France is monarchic; that of Venice, a- 
riftocratic ; and that of the United Provinces, democratic: 

he government of Englandis mixt, being both monarchical, 
ariſtocratic, and democratic, all in one. 

GoveRNMENT, in grammar, is underſtood of that conſtruction 
of nouns, and verbs, wherein they require ſome alteration to 
de made in others joined, or conſtructed with them. See Con- 
STRUCTION, Noun, and VERB. | 
Conſtruction is divided into two parts; that of concord; and 
that of government ; called alſo regimen. See CONCORD.-—-- 
The rules, or meaſures of government, or regimen, ſee under 
the article REGIMEN. 

GOVERNOUR, an officer velted by a king, or ſovereign 
prince, with the command and adminiſtration of a province, 
place, Nc. See GOVERNMENT. 

Suche evernour being charged with mal - adminiſtration, was 
recalled, and brought to his trial. A governour repreſents the 
king; and not only commands the garriſon, troops, c. but 
the citizens, c. A governour of a fortified place was anci- 
ently required ro hold out three attacks, before he ſurrendered. 

GovERNOUR is alſo frequently uſed for a preſident, or ſuperin- 

tendant. See PRESIDENT, &c. 


. 


Thus we ſay, the governour of the bank; the governour and | 


directors of the South Sea company; the governour of an hoſ- 
| pital, Ec. See Bank, ComPAny, HoSPITAL, &e. 
GOUGE, an inſtrument uſed by divers artificers; being a ſort 
of round, hollow chiſſel; ſerving to cut holes, channels, 
ooves, c. in wood, ſtone, c. See CHISSEL. 
GOUST, Godt, a French term, for what the Italians call guſ- 
to, and we, taſte, See TASTE. a 
GOUT, arthritis, in medicine, a painful diſeaſe, occaſioned by 
a flux of ſharp humor, upon the joints of the body. See Dis- 
EASE, 
Some phyſicians define the goxz, an inflammation, ſwelling, 
and painfulneſs of the joints.---Its origin is uſually attributed to 
wine, venery, gluttony, and idleneſs. 
The gout is ſuppoſed to ariſe from two cauſes: a redundancy 
of humors, and a weakneſs of the joints. Its proper ſeat is 
inthe limbs; not in the trunk of the body : in the latter caſe it 
frequently proves mortal, nor in the former. 
Muſgrave makes the apoplexy a goxt, becauſe ariſing from the 
abundance of pituita, or phlegm. According as this redun- 


dant pituita throws itſelf on the hangs, the liver, or any other | 


part, it makes, according to him, an apopleQic gout, a gont of 
the liver, of the lungs, of the ſpleen, Se. 
The gout may be conſidered as a painful, periodical, and cri- 
tical paroxyſin, tending to free the body of an offenſive, or 
corrofive matter, by throwing it upon the extremities; breath- 
ing it out inſenſibly; or comminuting it ſo as to render it 
harmleſs, or capable of circulating freely along with the juices, 
till by collecting again, gradually increafing, or ſeparating from 
the blood, it cauſes another paroxyſm. 
The goxt is either regular, or irregular. Regular, when it 
appears to be ſeated jn the extremities of the body, returns 
at ſtated periods, and with agradual increaſe and decline of the 
ſymptoms.---Irregular, when the paroxyſins are frequent, and 
uncertain; whenthe ſymptoms vary, or happen promiſcuouſ- 
ly, and the diſeaſe appears to be ſeated in the internal parts of 
= body; as the ſtomach, brain, c. leaving the extreme parts, 
- as the hands, feet, c. free from pain. 
According as different parts are affected by this diſtemper, it 
goes by different names: when it ſeizes the feet, it is called 
podagra; when the knees, gonagra; when the hands, chira- 
4; and when the hip joint, ſciatica, c. See PoDaAGka, 
 CulRAGRA, SCIATICA, &. N 
Sometimes it attacks the whole body at the ſame time, and 
then it is called the general, or «univerſal gout. 
The goat may be hereditary, or natural to the conſtitution, 
proceeding from a too great conſtt iction of the capillary veſ- 
ſels, whence the gouty humor is more eaſily lodged, or detain- 
ed in them. It may alſo proceed from high living, crapula's, 
and eating ſuch things as are hard of digeſtion; a ſedentary 
life, drinking too freely of tartarous wines; irregular living, 
exceſs in venery; an obſtructed perſpiration, and a ſuppteſſion 
of the natural evacuations. | 
The immediate cauſe of the gont appears to be an alkaline, or 
acrimonious matterin the blood ; which being ſeparated from 
it at particular times, falls upon the joints, but moſt frequent- 
ly upon the feet, and hands; which, if it be repelled, or if 
the blood be overcharged therewith, ſo that a crifis cannot be 
ocured in the extremities (as generally happens in old age) it 
alls upon the nobler parts; and then produces the irregular 


gent. 


The regular gont chiefly and immediately aff, 
nerves, membranes, and ligaments of 1 — ＋ tendons, 


joints.---Sometimes a cold ſhivering fit precedes, and o 
a fever accompanies its firſt — which bonne 


and returns by intervals. A flight pain is felt in the oft, 
where the criſis is performed, which increaſes graduali a 
in the podagra generally fixes firſt on the great toe: then) and 
ceeding to the tarſus and metatarſus ; ſometimes 'elpecia 
old age, it attacks the knees and hands; and wherever ll in 
diſtending and irritating the parts, cauſes a violent Pain © 5,by 
Iike to that of adiſlocated bone. When the pain is A 4 
there appears an inflammation and ſwelling; both which = late, 
as the pain increaſes ; and upon their remiſſion, thepargx Pa 
— though the tenderneſs and 1 in ſevere fit! wil 
ometimes remain a longer time, and cauſe an x 
. ae = 
tis obſerved, that women, children, and you 
dom troubled with the goxt, unleſs it be Une” Loom 922 
rarely attacks before the patient is thirty-five or forty years 1 
and ſometimes not till the decline of life ; that the — 
are more ſubject to it, than thoſe wha are ſpare, and lean - — 
the pain increaſes towards night, and decreaſes towards the — 
ning; that the longer the intervals between the paroxyſm * 
more ſevere they prove, and the longer they generally contin 
The diſeaſe uſually returns twice a year, vi. in the ſpring — 
autumn; and in the latter the paroxyſm is ſometimes two 
three months, before it comes to a period: though its durativai 
ard or not 1 or four weeks. 
eſe are called cardizalparoxyſms, to diſtinguiſh th 
- thers of leſs duration, which — pen petwornthe — 
tumn. The more bigh-colour the urine, and the leſs ſediment 
it depoſites; the further is the diſeaſe from the ſtate of concog;. 
on, as itistermed. According tothe violenceand continuance 
of the fever, the paroxyſm proves more or leſs ſevere, 
In conſtitutions much broke or ſhattered with the goxr, thete a 
uſually ſtony, or chalky concretions formed in the joints of the 
fingers, or toes, and thence tranſlated to the viſcera, which ciſe 
is often attended with irregular, frequent, and ſhort paroxyſny 
in the extremities. In the decl ack life, when the uſual firs do 
not happen; or if the goaty matter be ſuddenly repelled from 
the extremities by an improper regimen, or medicines; it uſu. 
ly ſeizes the internal parts, and frequently the ſtomach, 
inteſtines, c. cauſing want of appetite, reaching to yomit, in» 
digeſtion, a cachexia, the jaundice, aſthma, diarrhea: and # 
laſt, ſo obſtructs the fine capillary, nervous tubes (eſpecial 
ly thoſe of the ſtomach, and brain) as poflibly to hinder the 
— of the animal ſpirits: upon which death ſuddenly «- 
ues. 
Sydenham gives us an accurate hiſtory of a tegular fit of 
gout in the feet: it begins towards P el 
ginning of Febtuary, without the leaſt previous notice; ei. 
cept, 4g crudity, or apepſy for ſome weeks before · un 
with a ſort of windy intumeſcence, and a heavineſs of the bo- 
dy, which continually increaſes, till at laſt, a paroxyſi break 
out; being preceded, ſome days, with a ſort of torpot, and 1 
ſenſibledeſcent of the flatulencies through the fleſh of thethigh, 
with ſome ſpaſmodic ſymptoms. The day before the paroxyn, 
the patient's appetiteis very gyeedy; an hour or two after i 
night he is waked by a pain, commonly in his great toe, ſome 
times in the heel, ankle, or the calf of the leg, not unlikethe 
pain felt upon a diſlocation of the ſaid bones: with a ſenſes l 
water were ſprinkled on the part affected. This is ſucceeded ji 
chillineſs, and ſome approach to a fever: the pain in thema 
time, which at firſt was more remiſs, gradually encreaſes; i 
proportion to which the chillineſs abates. By night, it is aii 
at its height, and ſettled about the ligaments of the bones d 
the tarſus, and metatarſus; where it ſometimes reſembles 1 
olent tenſion ; and ſometimes a laceration of theſe ligamens; 
ſometimes the biting, or gnawing of a dog; or a ſqueezing, d 
coarctation. Thus far the part affected has ſuch an exquilit 
ſenſe, that it cannot bear the weight of the linen, not evente 
ſhaking of the room occaſioned by a perſon's ſtepping. Henc, 
a thouſand vain endeayours to get eaſe, by changing the po 
ture of the body, the poſition of the foot, c. till about tw 
or three a-clock in the morning (the ſpace of a nychthemera 
from its acceſs) when a remiſſion is firſt perceived; the mot 
bid matter being by this time tolerably digeſted, or even dif- 
pated. The patient hereupon drops aſleep, and at his wakiy 
finds his pains much abated, but the part newly ſwelled, J 
few days hence, the other foot undergoes the ſame fate: ſom 
times both are attacked from the firſt, From the time it iu 
ſeized on both legs, the ſymptoms become more irregult, 
and precarious both as to the time of invaſion, and the de 
ration thereof. But this ſtill holds, that the pain recruits it 
the night, and remits again in the morning.---A ſeries of 
little, alternate acceſſes, c. conſtitutes a fit, or pr 
roxyſm of the gout, which holds longer, or leſs, accordilf 
to the age, Ec. of the patient. In ſtrong people, and thok 
who have not had it often, fourteen days is a moderate ft 
roxyſm: in old people, and thoſe long uſed to it, it will bol 
two months, | 810 
Fa 
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For the firſt fourteen days the patient is uſually coſtive : a loſs 
of appetite, chillineſs towards evening, and a heavineſs, and 
uneaſineſs even of the parts not affected, attend the whole parox- 
vim. As it goes off, he is ſeized with an intolerable itching, 
eſpecially between the fingers; the furfur falls, and his toes 
ſcale, as if he had drank poiſon, | 
Sach is the courſe of a regular goxz ; but when through impro- 
treatment it is diſturbed, or prolonged, ir ſeizes the hands, 
wrilts, elbows, knees, and other parts : ſometimes diſtorting the 
fingers, and taking away their uſe; ſometimes generating to- 
aceous concretions, or knots about the ligaments of the 
joints, reſembling chalk, or crabs eyes ; ſometimes raiſing a 
whitiſh, inflammable tumor, almoſt as big as an egg, about 
the elbows, c. See Nope, Toenvs, c. 
It may be added, that where a perſon has laboured under the 
gout for many years; the pain is ſenſibly leſſened each pa- 
roxyſm, till at length it becomes rather an uneaſineſs than a 
pain: hence that reflection of the great Sydenham, dolor in 
hoc morbo amariſſimum eſt nature pharmac um. 
The goxt is ranked among the number of incurable diſeaſes : 
in effect, we have no thorough, and aſſured remedy yet diſco- 
vered for it; theſe that now obtain are little more than pallia- 
tives: they tend to aſſuage the pain, to diminiſh it for a time; 
but not to extirpate it. 
Bleeding and purging are found abſolutely prejudicial ; and 
1 — of no ſervice. Emetics, according to Pitcairn, 
and Etmuller, may do good in the beginning of the diſeaſe. 
But, upon the whole nothing in Sydenham's opinion, proves 
of more ſervice than digeſtives, or medicines which ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach, and promote digeſtion : as, angelica root, Enul. 
Campan. the theriac. Andromach. the jeſuit's bark, and antiſ- 
corbutics : theſe chiefly to be adminiſter'd in the intervals be- 
tween the paroxyſms. Muſgrave, however, recommends inter- 
nally, repellents, and principally cardiacs ; externally, empla- 
ſters of gum caran. or oxycroc. or cephalic, with . 
itch ; or green ſear- cloth, commonly called Har- caſe, &c. 
et Dolæus affirms, that repellents do more harm than good; 
and gives us the following recipe, as more than equal to all 
others. R. Confect. Hamech 3 j. Pulv. Jalap. 3 fs. etract᷑. 
Trifol. fibrin. 5 ij. Litharg. aur. zvj. Sapæ Antimon. 5 ſs. Sac- 
char. Canth. 5 vj. Ol. Olivar. q. ſ. Ceræ et Picis parum. F.C. 
a. an emplaſter to be laid on the joint affected, till the pain, 
and the morbid matter be driven away. 
GOUVERNMENT, 8 GOVERNMENT. 
GOUVERNOUR. 8 GovkRNOUR. 
GOWN, robe, a long upper garment, wore by lawyers, divines, 
and other graduates; who are hence called men of the gown, 
or gown men. 
The gown is an ample ſort of garment wore over the ordinary 
cloaths, hanging down to the feet. It is faſhioned differently 
for eccleſiaſtics, and for laymen. 
At Rome, they gave the name virgile gown, toga virilis, to a 
plain kind of gowx which their youth aſſumed when arrived at 
pap This, they particularly denominated, prætexta. See 
OA, PR ATEXTA, ViRILE; PUBERTY, &fc. 


Sorbonne the doctors are always in gowns and caps. Beadles, 
c. wear gowns of two colours. 
Among the French officers, Ec. they diſtinguiſh” thoſe of the 
ſhort gows or robe; which are ſuch as have not been regular- 
ly examined. They have alſo barbers of the ſhore gown, who 
are ſuch as are obliged to practiſe in an inferiour way to thoſe 
of the long robe. 
Gown is alſo taken in the general for civil magiſtrature, or the 
profeſſion oppoſite to that of arms. | | 
In this ſenſe it was that Cicero ſaid cedant arma toge. 
GRABATARII*, or GrABBATAR1, in church antiquity, 
ſuch perſons as deferred the receiving of baptiſm, till the 
hour of death; who did not receive it till they were dan- 


In ſome univerſities, phyſicians wear rhe ſcarlet gon. In the 


GRA 


| Divines diſtinguiſh ſupernatural grace into habirual, and adu- 
al ; juſtifying, and ſanctiſying. | 

Habitus GRACE, is that which refides ſtatedly in us; is fixed in 

the ſoul, and remains till ſome grievous, wilful fin expunge 
it. See HABIT UAL. F, 
This is alſo called jaſtifying grace, as it makes us appear righ- 
teous and innocent before God: and ſandifying grace, as it 
makes us holy and devoted to God. See JuSTiFicaTt1oN, 
and SANCTIFICATION. ] 

Actual Grace, is that which God gives us for the ſpecial per- 
formance of ſome particular good thing; as to convert us, e- 
nable us to reſiſt a temptation, c. See ACTUAL. 2 
This, the divines ſubdivide into divers kinds, preventing, con- 
comitant, and ſubſequent grace. | #28 
It is an article of faith, 1Y That actual gaace is neceſſary for 
the beginning, carrying on, and finiſhing — good work. 
— at the will is able to reſiſt this grace, and reject it. See 

ILL, | * 
And hence grace becomes further divided into efficaciout, and 
ſufficient.---It is efficacious, ox efficient, when it produces the 
effect; and ſafficient when it does not, though it might have 

oduced it. See EFF1CACIOUS, and SUFFICIENT. 

me of the more rigid Calviniſts, c. admit a neceſſitating 
grace. See CALVINIST, PREDESTINATION, REPROBAT = 


ON, Cc. 
We alſo ſay, the law of grate ; the covenant of grace in op- 
poſition to the Moſaic law, c. See Law, See alſo REve- 
LATION, Fe. 

Days of GRACE, or favour, are a certain number of days, al- 
owed for the payment of a bill of exchange, after the ſaine be- 
comes due.. ges Day of grace. 
The days of grace in England are three; at Rome five; at 
Rotterdam, fix ; at Paris, ten; at Hamburg, twelve; at Ant- 
werp, fourteen. 

Act of GRACE, properly denotes an act of amneſty, or oblivion ; 
for the pardon of all offenders who are qualified, or come 

within the conditions of it. See AMNESTY, PARDON, Q c. 
The term is alſo ſometimes extended to an act for relief of in- 
ſolvent debtors in the ſeveral priſons; by ſetting thoſe whoare 
qualified, at liberty from their debts, and continement. 

GRACES, GRA TIA, in the canon law, ate the ſame with what 
we otherwiſe call proviſions. See PROVISION, 

Expect᷑ative GRACES, gratie expectativæ, are a ſort of reverſi- 
onary benefices, diſpoſed before the time, or before they become 
vacant. See EXPECTATIVE. 

GRACE is alſo a term in the formula of all patents, c. which 
begin, © George by the grace of God king of Great Britain, 
c. The Romiſn biſhops frequently begin their mandates 


holy ſee, biſhop of, &c. | 
The Engliſh archbiſhops ſay, by divine grace, or divine provi- 
dence. See ARCHBISHOP, c. 

All ſovereigns uſe the phraſe grace of God; as emperors, kings, 
princes, fe. Anciently dukes, counts, and even lords talk 
in the ſame ſtyle. In the new collection of Fath. Martene 
we meet with a mere ſeigneur, or lord, qualified by the grace 
of God ſeigneur, de Comborn. Louis XI. forbad the duke 

of Brittany to ſtyle himſelf by the grace of God. 
GRACE is alſo a title of dignity, attributed to princes of inferi- 
_ rank, and who are not qualified for that of highneſs. See 
ITLE. | 
Till the time of king James I. the kings of England were ad- 
dreſs'd under the title of grace, as they now are under that of 
majeſty. See MAjESsTVY, King, &c 


the title of grace. But that title is moſt frequent in upper Ger- 
many, and particularly Auſtria; where it is born by the barons, 
as being inferior to that of excellence. See QuALIT v, Ex- 
CELLENCY, oc. 


ng, « gerouſly ill, and out of hopes of iife : from an opinion, | Graces, GrRATLE, charities, in the heathen theology, were a 
gr WG that baptiſm abſolutely waſhed away all former fins. See | ſet of fabulous deities, three in number, who attended on Venus. 
vente WR 242715. See Gop, | ; | 
Hence, * The word is formed of the Latin grabatum, bed; and that! Their names are, Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphroſine; and they 
he from the Greek yoauBa"o;, a hanging bed, of KpEaND, I ſuſpend : are ſuppoſed ro be the daughters of Jupiter. Voſſius de Idol: 
ut tuo ſuch as was the bed of ſlaves, poor people, Cynic philoſophers, I. xiii. c. 16. | 
eme Ce. who were enemies of luxury and eaſe. Some will have the graces to have been four, and make them 
Ys mi GRACE, GRATIA, in theology, any gift which God confers the ſame with the hore, hours, or rather with the four ſeaſons 
n bf on men, of his own free liberality, and without their having of the year. See Hours, Ge. | . 
wakin deſerved ir at his hands; whether ſuch gift regard the preſent, [ A marble in the king of Pruffia's cabinet repreſents the three 
led. 1 2. a future life.-- A graces in the uſual manner, with a fourth, ſeated, and cove- 
p = Grace is uſually divided into natural and ſupernatural. red with a large veil, with the words underneath, Ap Soro- 
e n Natural GRACES include the gifts of being, of life, of ſuch RES IIII. Yet Monſ. Beger will not allow the gracesto have 
: and ſuch faculties of preſervation, &c.---St. Jerom, Epiſt. been four : the company there preſent, he underſtands to be 
the dr 139. allows it a grace of God, that man was created : gra- | the three gs and Venus, who was their ſiſter, as being 
vis s tia dei eſt quod homo creatas eſt. So al ſo it is by the grace of | daughter of Jupiter and Dione. | | 
of the i God, that angels and human ſouls are immortal; that man | They werealways —— to have hold of each other's hands, 
5 has free will, Qc. ; 1 | and never parted. I hey are painted naked, to ſhew that the 
corn #pernatural GRACE, is a gift from above conferred on intelli- races borrow nothing from art, and that they have no other 
nd thoſe 7 : 4 beings, in order to their falvation. 4 ; uties but What are natural. e 
en dis theſe, only, are called graces in the rigour of theology ; | Vet, in the firſt ages, they were not repreſented naked, as ap- 


and it is for the conveyance, improvement, and ſtrengthening 
of theſe that the ſacraments are conferred, the miniſtry of the 


word FR ek Sc. See SACRAMENT, fc. 
OL, * 1 | p 


pears from Pauſanias, 1. vi. and l. ix. who deſcribes their 
temple, and ſtatues. They were of wood, all but their 
head, feet, and hands, which were white marble. + Their 


10 C Es tobe, 


in the like manner: ſuch- a- one, by the grace of God, and the 


Our Engliſh dukes and archbiſhops are ſtill addreſſed to under | 
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robe, or gown was gilt; one of them held in herhand a roſe, 
another adye, and the third a ſprig of myrtle. 

The poets teign the graces to have been very ſmall of ſtature; 
to intimate that the things which eharm, and delight us, are 
frequently little matters; as, a geſture, a laugh, a careleſs air, 
or the like. 

GRACILIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the leg, thus called from 
its ſlender ſhape,---See Zab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. 2. 54. fig. 
2. #. 37. fig. 6. #. 37. | 
It ariſes partly tendinous, and partly fleſhy, from the os pu- 
bis internally, between the firſt and ſecond heads of the tri- 
ceps: and in its deſcent on the inſide of the thigh, grows nar- 
row, and becomes tendinous a little below the ſartorius, and 
is thus inſerted into the tibia, It aſſiſts in bringing the thigh 
and leg inwards, 

GRADATION, the act of aſcending, ſtep by ſtep, to any pitch, 
or eminence: from the Latin gradus, degree, itep.---See DE- 
GREE, and DEGRADATION. 

GRADATION, in rhetoric, is when a ſeries of conſiderations or 
proofs is brought, riſing by degrees, and improving each on the 
other. See CLIMAX. . 
Such is that in Cicero to Herennius : Africano induſtria vir- 
tutem, dirtus gloriam, gloria emulos comparavis. 
GRADATION, in logic, is an argumentation conſiſting of four, 
or more propoſitions, ſo diſpoſed, as that the attribute of the 
firlt is the ſubje& of the ſecond ; and the attribute of the ſe- 
cond, the ſubject of the third; and ſo on, till the laſt attribute 
come to be predicated of the ſubject of the firſt propoſition. 
As, in Porphyry's tree: man is an animal; an animal is a li- 
ving thing ; a living thing is a body; a body is a ſubſtance: 
therefore min is a ſubſtance, 

An argument of this kind is liable to a world of fallacies: 
both from the ambiguity of words, and things: e. gr. Peter is 
a man; man is an animal; animal is a genus; genus is an u- 
niverſal ; therefore Peter is an univerſal. 

GRADATION, in chymiſtry, is a kind of proceſs belonging to 
metals. It conſiſts in gradually railing, or exalting them to 
a higher degree of purity, and goodneſs, ſo as both to increaſe 
their weight, colour, conſiſtence, c. See METAL; TRANS- 
MUTATION, Se. 

GRrADATION, in architecture, ſignifies an artful diſpoſition of 
partsriling, as it were, by ſteps, or degrees, after the manner 
of an amphitheatre; ſo that thoſe placed before, do no diſſer- 
vice, but rather ſervice to thoſe behind. 

Thepainters alſo uſe the word gradation for an inſenſible change 
of colour, by the diminution of the teints, and ſhades. See 
DEGKADATION, 

GRADUAL *, GraApvaALE, was anciently a church-book, 


containing divers prayers, rehearſed, or ſung after the epiſtle. | 


* In ſome of our ancient writers it is read gradile, graduale, &c. 
After reading the epiſtle, the chantor aſcended the ambo with 
his gradzal, and rehearſed the prayers, &c. therein; being an- 
ſwered by the choir: whence the name gradual, on account of 
the ſteps, or degrees of the ambo. See AMBo. 

In the Romiſh church, gradual is an appel lation ſtill given to 
a verſe which they ſing after the epiſtle, and which was anci- 
ently rehearſed on the ſteps of the altar: Though Ugutio gives 
us another account, and ſays it took its denomination gradu- 
al, becauſe ſang in a gradual aſcent from note to note. Ma- 
gri ſpeaks diſferently ſtill, and will have it to have took its 
name, becauſe ſung while the deacon went up the (ſteps to the 
pulpit, to ſing the goſpel. 

GRADUAL, GRADUALIS, is alſo applied to the fifteen pſalms 
ſung, among the Hebrews, on the tifteen ſteps of the temple. 
---Others are of opinion they were thus denominated, becauſe 


the ſingers raiſed their voice by. degrees, from the firſt to the 
laſt, See FSALM. 


Cardinal Bona, in his treatiſe of divine pſalmody, ſays, the- 


fiftcen gradualplilms are intended to repreſent to the mind, that 
we only arrive at the perfection of goodneſs or holineſs, by 
degrees: he goes on tolay down the fifteen degrees of virtue, 
corre{ponding to the fifteen pſalms; five of them are for begin- 
ners; five for proficients; and the reſt for the perfect. 
GRADUATE, a perſon who has the degrees in any faculty. 
Sec DEGREE, c. 
A graduate in phyſic, in divinity, &c. See FacuLTy, Doc- 
TOR, Gc,---In France, one third of the benefices of the 
kingdom are appropriated to gradxates, viz. all that become 
2 in the months of January, and July; April, and Octo- 
T. 
This privilege of graduates is no older than the fifteenth centu- 
ry: it being obſerved that men of learning were much neglected 
by the collators, and patrons of churches, complaint therefore 
was made to the council of Baſil, where this decree was 
made; which was afterwards confirmed by the Pragmatic ſanc- 
tion, and again by the concordat. See PRAGMATIC, & c. 
GRADUATION, is uſed in mathematics, for the act of gra- 
duating, or dividing any thing into degrees. See DEGREE. 
The graduation of this quadrant, theodolite, or the like, is juſt 
and clean. See QUADRANT, I'HEODOLITE, (Fc, 
GRrADUs gemonii. See the article GEMON11. 
GRACUM.--alburs GRECUM. See ALBUM. 
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GRAFT *, or Grays, in agriculture and garden; : 
ſhoot, cion, bud, or eye of a tree, — — — 
to make it yield fruit of the ſame nature, and kind as th fe 
the tree whence the graft is taken. See Crow, Eye G. 

* lhe word is formed of the French grefz, which f niß 27 
ſame thing ; and grefe, in this ſenſe, is ſuppoſed N the 
derived from the reſemblance the ſhoot bears to the — 4 
penknife, which was anciently called refſe. Du Can 2 
further, and derives the ancient grefe | graphiolum 
n:ge, from graphium, a Latin word, fignifying a little C 
or iron bodkin, one end whereof was pointed, and ery . , 
write withal on waxen tablets ; and the other flat, ſery; to 
efface, or rub out what was wrote. erving to 

A graft, is a little portion of a tree, incloſed in a c 

inciſion made in another, in order to correct, qualify, or 4 
prove the taſte of its fruit; or even to make ir bear adifferen 
ſort of fruit. See ENGRAFTING; ſee alſo Frvrr Tax : 
STOCK, c. i 5 

GRAFTING, or GRAFFING, INGRAF TING, 
and gardening. See ENGRAFTING, 

GRATING wax. See the r Se. 

IN, GRANUM, primarily denotes a fruit, or : 
ing in a ſpica, or ear. See SPICA. » Of feed, grow 
In this ſenſe, grain comprehends all ſorts of corn; as wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, c. See CRN. 

GRAIN, is alſo applied to the fruits, or ſeeds of divers 
as a grain of millet, of pepper, c. See BxxRr, 


in agriculture, 


plants; 
SEED, 


Se. 

2 kingdom of heaven is compared to a grain of muſtard 

eed. 

GRAIN is alſo extended to a minute body, or parcel of a 
pulverized.---In which ſenſe we ſay, a 
8 ſalt; a grain of gunpowder, & 

6. 

GRAIN denotes alſo a ſmall weight, uſed in eſtimating divets ſub- 
ſtances. See W RIGHT. | Dk f 
The grain is the ſmalleſt of all the weights known in England. 
---It is taken from the weight of a grain of wheat, gathered 
out of the middle of the ear, and well dried. Twenty four 
grains make a penny weight, and twenty penny weights an 
ounce. See PENNY WeEeicuT, and OUNCE. 

The grain is troy-weight, and uſed 
ſilver, jewels, bread and liquors, 
Among the ancients, the grain was the fourth part of the ſili- 
qua, or twelfth of the obolus, and the ſeventy-ſecond of the 
rachma, It coincided with lens. See OBoLvs, (gc. 
Fernelius, I. iv. c. 6. Method Medend. affirms it as a thing 
known and certain, that the grain is of the ſame weight, e- 
very where; but he is miſtaken, Mr. Greaves in his treatiſe 
of the Roman foot has ſhewn, that 179 Dutch grains, which 
Snellius had found to be the weight of a Philip of gold, only 
amount to 134 + Engliſh grains. Add that Monſ. Perrault 
has computed the French grain to be leſs than the Engliſh; 
and yet bigger than the Dutch: to the Engliſh, it is as 158 to 
134 +; and to that of Holland, as 158 to 179. 
T he grain uſed by the apothecaries, is the ſame with that of 
the goldſmiths ; x Sar they make a difference in the weights 
raiſed therefrom. Thus, 20 grains, with them, make a ſcru- 
ple, 2; 3 ſcruples, a drachm, 3 ; $drachms, an ounce}, &. 
e DrRACHM, SCRUPLE, c. 
The carat uſed in weighing diamonds and precious ſtones, is 
alſo divided into four grains. See CARACT. 

GRAIN is alſo uſed for the figure, or repreſentation of grains on 
ſtones, ſtuffs, leathers, c. Thus we ſay, morocco has a 
bolder grain than ſhagreen. See Morocco, and SHas 
GREEN, 

In ſome marbles, the grain is very fine; in others coarſer. 
See MARBLE, STONE, (9c.---Steel is known by its grain, 
which is much finer than that of iron. SeeSTEEL, and Ixox. 


Cochineal GRAIN, | COCHINEAL. 

Scarlet Grain, See SCARLET. 

GRAINED medals, MEPDAl. 

Croſs GRAINED ſtuff, Cross grained. 
GRAINING Board, is a board uſed by the curriers, to givethe 
grain to their leather. See CURRigR. 

It is made with teeth, or notches, running quite a-crols; into 
which, the ſoft, moiſtened, ſuppled leather being preſſed, its 
ſurface readily takes the impreſſion. 

GRAMINEA, in antiquity, is applied to a crown formed of 
graſs, gramen, beſtowed by the Romans, on certain of their 
generals, in conſideration of their having ſaved, or reſcued an 
army. See CROWN, ; 
Thegreſſy crown, coronagraminea, was but rarely conferred; 
and for ſome ſignal exploit; when, through the courage, or 
dexterity of a general, an army reduced to the laſt extremities 
had been ſaved, or delivered, andthe enemy put to flight. 

GRAMINEOUS Herbs, among botaniſts, are ſuch as have a 
long, narrow, leaf, and no foot ſtalk. See PLANT. 

GRAMMAR, the art of ſpeaking properly; that is, of ex- 
preſſing one's thoughts, by ſigns mutually agreed on for that 
8 See SPEAKING, and SPEECH. 

he ſigns, there found moſt convenient, 


body 
2 of ſand; a grain 
ee PULVERIZAT1N, 


c. 


in the weighing of gold, 


are articulate 
" ſounds; 
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more permanent, 2/2. grammata, yaepuz1e, letters, whence 
the name grammar. See Voice, and LETTER. 

Grammar is more accurately defined, after Mr. Johnſon, the 
art of exprefling the relations of things in conſtruction, with 
due quantity in ſpeaking, and orthography in writing, accor- 
ding to the cuſtom of thoſe whoſe language we learn. See 
LANGUAGE. | | 

Grammar is divided by ſome authors into four parts, or#hogra- 
phy, proſody, etymology, and ſywtax. See ORTHOGRAPHY, 
PROSODY, ETYMOLOGY, and SYNTAX. | 
Others chuſe to divide grammar ſomewhat more obviouſly, 
into the docttine of /ezrers, or ſonndt, which coincides with 
orthography and orthoepy ; that of ſy/lables, their accent, 
time, c. which falls in with proſody; that of words, their 
kinds, derivations, changes, analogy, c. which amounts to 
etymology; and that of ſentences, which conſiders the pla- 


cing, or joining of words together, called ſyntax. See LET- 
TER, WORD, SYLLABLE, and SENTENCE: | 
The chief buſineſs of grammar is to decline, conjugate, con- 


It teaches the propriety, and natural force of each part of diſ- 
courſe; and the reaſon of all expreſſions uſed therein. See 
DECLENSION, CONJUGATION, CONSTRUCTION, NOUN, 
VERB, SPEECH. . 

Some have called grammar the door, or gates of the arts and 
* ſciences; by reaſon none of theſe are attainable, but by means 
hereof.---Grammar, according to Quintilian, is that to elo- 
quence, which the foundation is to the building : they who de- 
ſpiſe it, as only dealing in low, trivial things, are exceeding- 
ly miſtaken: it has, really, more ſolidity than ſhew. The 
authors of the Art of Thinking conſider grammar, as not leſs 
neceſlary to try, and exerciſe the abilities of the moſt knowing, 
than to form the minds of beginners : the advantages of gram- 
mar are well ſet forth by Perizonius, in the preface to his edition 
of Sanctius's Minerva, Amſterd. 1714. See GRAMMARIAN. 
Diogenes Laettius relates, after one Hermippus, that Epicurus 
was the firſt who gave the rules of grammar for the Greek 
tongue; hut that Plato was the firſt who had taken the thing in- 
to conſideration, and even made ſome diſcoveries on that ſubject. 
At Rome, Crates, ſurnamed Mallotes, cotemporary with A- 
riſtarchus, gave the firſt lectures thereon to the Romans, du- 
ring the time of his being embaſſador for king Attalus; to the 
commonwealth, between the ſecond and third Punic wars, 
ſoon after Ennius's death. Before him, it was not known at 
Rome what grammar meant. Polydor Virgil de Invent. rer. 
E 1. 

Grammar is the ſame in all languages, as to its general princi- 
ples, and notions which it borrows from philoſophy to explain 
the order and manner wherein we expreſs our ideas by words: 
but, as each language has its particular turns, irs ſeveral cha- 
racter, and genius, different from the genius and character of 
of other languages; henceariſe as many grammars as languages. 
---An example will ſuffice. to ſhew this: we ſay in Engliſh, 
draw a ſtrait line, not, à line ſtrait: in French, they ſay, tirer 
ligne droite, a line ſtrait, not droite ligne, a ſtrait line: and in 
Latin there is a liberty to ſay ir either the one way, or the other; 
rectam lineam , Or lineam rectam, ducere. And if there be a 
language which in the phraſe abovementioned follows the ſame 
— as the Engliſh, it differs from it on a hundred other oc- 
caſions. 


Hence Dr. Wallis juſtly finds fault with our Engliſh grani- 


tongue too much to the Latin method, have delivered many 


nouns; tenſes, moods, and conjugations of verbs; as alſo 


the government of nouns and verbs, which our language has 
nothing to do with. See EnGLisn, CASE, DECLENS1on, | 


GENDER, Moop, Sc. 


GRAMMAR is alſo uſed for a book containing the rules of gram- | 


mar, which obtain in any language. See LANGUAGE. 


The ancjent, grammars, are; for the Hebrew, that of rabbi | 
Juda Ching, which is commonly held the firſt Hebrew gram- | 
mar that appeared; though it is certain, rabbi Saadias Haggaon, | 


who lived before rabbi Juda, compoſed two works in theſame 
kind: one, expreſly of grammar; and the other of the 


elegances of the Hebrew tongue. See HEBREw, | 


c. | 
For the Greek, the oldeſt grammar is that of Gaza: the Latin 


ones, are the works of Martianus Capella, Priſcian, and Aſ- 
conius Pedianus. See GREEK, c. | 


The beſt of the modern grammars, are, 19. For the Hebrew, | 


that of Pagninus, theedition of Hen. Stevens; or le Preux at 
Geneva, in 1592 ; that of Petrus Martinius at Rochel 1592; 
that of Buxtorf; that of Ludovicus Deus, in three languages; 
that of Sixtinus Amama, which is a collection from Marti- 
nius and Buxtorf; that of Bellarmine, with the notes of Muis ; 
that of F. Sglanther is uſeful for beginners.----2®; For the 
Cbaldee, the beſt are thoſe of Martinius, Buxtorf, and Lud. 


Deus, in three languages. —30. For the Syriac, thoſe of A- 


mira, Myriceus, Waſerus, and Beveridge ; with the 


> Chaldee and Syriac ones of Buxtorf „ of Lud. Deus 


ſounds ; but, as theſe are tranſient, others have deen invented 


ſtruct, and ſpell nouns, verbs, and other parts of ſpeech.----- - 


marians, where he ſays, that all of them forcing our Engliſh | 


uſeleſs things concerning caſes, genders, and declenfions of | 
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in three languages, and that of Lembden;---4®, For the Cop- 
tic, the Prodromus Coptas, and Lingua Agyptiaca Reſtituta 
of Kircher,---5®. For the Arabic, that of Erpenius, and that of 
Golius, which is only Erpenius's a little augmented.---6®, For 
the Ethiopic, that of Ludolphus.---79. For the Perſian, that 
of Lud. Deus.---8®. For the Armenian, thoſe of Schroder, and 
| Galanus,---9®. For the Greek, thoſe of Mart. Rulandus, Syl- 
burgius, F. Mocquet, Voſſius; Busby, and Port Royal.---109, 


thoſe of Voſſius, and Sptat; that of Port Royal, which is 
only a collection from the reſt; and that of Lowe, the moſt 
exact of all. 1m. For the Italian, thoſe of Berger, Lanfre- 
dini, Port Royal, and Veneroni.- 129. For the Sp,, thoſe 
of Satazar, Port Royal; the abbot de Vairac, &c.---i 5 For 
the Portugueſe, that of Pereira. 14. For the French, thoſe 
of the abbe Regnier, and F. Buffier.----159. For the High 
Dutch, thoſe of Claius, Hertsburgenſis, Schottelius, Boedicher, 
and Steinbach. 169, For the Exgliſb, thoſe of Wallis, Bright- 
land, and Greenwood. 1 | 
Charatters in GRAMMAR. See the article CHARACTER. 
GRAMMARIAN, GRAAuMAricus, a perſon well verſed in 
4 or who teaches grammar. See GRAMMAR, 
The denomination grammarian, is, like that of critic, now 
frequently uſed as a term of reproach; a mere grammarian ; 
a dry, plodding grammarian, &c.— The grammar ian is con- 
ceived as a perſon wholly attentive to the minutiæ of lan- 
* guage; indultriouſly employed about words, and phraſes ; in- 
capable of perceiving the beauties, the delicacy, fineſſe, extent, 
c. of a ſentiment, See PREDANr. 
Scaliger, however, conſidered grammarians in another light. 
Utinam eſſem, ſays he, bonus grammaticus : ſafficit enim ei, 
i omnes authores probe vuli intelligere, eſſe grammaticus. 
The title grammarian, it is certain, was anciently a title of 
honour; being given not only to ſuch as applied theniſelves to 
grammar, or excelled in philology ; but to all who were re- 
puted learned in any art, or faculty whatever, as is ſhewn by 
Ger. Voſſius, in his book of grammar. | 
The word was properly a title of literature and erudition, and 
frequently given to perſons who excelled in all, or many arts, 
called alſo polybiſtores. | 
Thus, Philoponus, a famous philoſopher in Juſtinian's time, 
remarkable for the extent, and variety of his knowledge, was 
ſurnamed grammaticus, as appears from Photius's bibl:othec. 
So Saxo, the Daniſh hiſtorian, in the thirteenth century, got 
the appellation grammaticus: and as late as the year 1580; 
Thomas d' Averſa, a celebrated Neopolitan lawyer, was ſur- 
named the grammarian. | | 
The title gramimarian was inciently beſtowed on thoſe we 
now call critics, men of learning, erudition, letters, c. and 
particularly ſuch as wrote well, and politely in every kind. 
See CRITICISM. h 
It is in this ſenſe that Suetonſus entitles his book which he 
wrote on the beſt Latin authors, Of the celebrated grammari- 
ant; and that Cornelius Nepos calls the commentators on the 
orators, and poets, grammarians; and laſtly, it is in this ſenſe 
the appellation is attributed by the ancients to Apion, Philo- 
nus, and Solinus, | 
The moſt celebtated e e of the ſecond century were 
A Pollio, Eutychius, Proculus, Atheneus, Julius Pol- 
lu, Marrobius, and Aulus Gellius: the works of theſe laſt 
authors are an aſſemblage of abundance of very different 
| things, and ſubjects, relating to the criticiſm, of the ancient 
writers, and the polite literature. „ | 
If the name hive loſt its ancietit honour, it is through the 
fault of thoſe who have aſſumed it; by treating of grammar 
in a low, pedantic; dogmatic manner; reducing it to words 
and ſyllables; and dwelling altogether on trifling, puerile re- 
marks, and cenſures : whereas its ancient office was to make 
an accurate, and thorough examen of an author; to enter into 
all his views, to point out the beauries, and the defects there- 
of; to diſtinguiſh the true beauties from the falſe ; and the ge- 
nuine productions of an author, from the ſuppoſitious : that 
is, a grammarian Was then, what we. call a critic, now. 
Thoſe who only taught to read; underſtand, and explain au- 
thors, were called grammatiſts, * ; in contradiſtinc- 
tion from grammatici: though, in courſe of time, the gram- 
matiſtæ have roſe into the . of grammatici; who are pre- 
ferred to that of critici. CRITICISM, - _ 
GRAMMATICAL; ſomething relating to grammar. Sce 
GRAMMAR, EEE 
We ſay, grammatical conſtruction; grammatical ſignification, 
Sc. Idioms, as angliciſms, latiniſms, greciſms, galliciſins, c. 
deviate from grammatical ſtrictueſs. See AngtLicisM, GAL - 
- LICISM, c. Such a phraſe is not grammatically juſt; it is 
an idiom. See IDIOM. HIVE: | | 
GRAMMATICAL criticiſm. See the article CRirIcIsMu. 
GRANADIER, GRENADIER, or GRANADEER, a ſoldier 
armed with a ſword, a firelock flung, and a pouch full of 
hand granado's to be thtown among the enemy. See GRA- 
NADO, | 
There are companies of foot granadiers, and horſe granadiers, 
or granadiers of horſe; by the French called grenadters * 


„ 


For the Latin, thoſe of Deſpauter, the Minerva of Sanctius, 
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or flying granadiers, who are mounted on horſeback, but 
fight on foot. 
Every battalion of foot, of late years, has generally a com- 
pany of 'graxadiers belonging to it; or elſe four or five gra- 
»adiers belong to each company of the battalion ; which, on 
occaſion, are drawn out, and form a company of themſelves. 
Theſe always take the right of the battalion; and are the firſt 
in attacks, | Y 
To each troop of horſe guards, Chamberlayn tells us, there is 
added, by eſtabliſhment, a troop of granadiers, conſiſting of 
ſixty-tour men, beſides officers, commanded by the captain of 
the troop of guards. See GUARDS. : 
One diviſion of granadiers mounts with a diviſion of the 
troop ; go out on ſmall parties from the guard; perform cen- 
tinels duty, c. | 
GRANADO *, or GRANADA, in the military art, a hollow 
ball, or ſhell, of iron, braſs, or even glaſs, or potters earth, 
filled with gunpowder, and fitted with a fuze to give it fire. 
* The name granado takes its riſe hence, that it is filled with 
grains of powder, as a pomgranate is with kernels. 
Of theſe there are two kinds; the one large the other ſmall : 
the firſt to be thrown at the enemy by a mortar, properl 
called bombs. See Bon. -The latter to be thrown with the 
hand; and thence denominated hand-granads's. 
Catimir, indeed, makes another diſtinction; where the ball, 
or ſhell is round, whatever the ſize be, he calls it a granado; 
and where oval, or cylindrical, a bomb: but cuſtom allows 
only the former diviſion. 
The beſt way, Caſimir obſerves, to ſecure a man's ſelf from 
the effect of a granado, is, to lie flat down on the ground, 
before it burſt. _.. 
Hiſtorians relate, that at the ſiege of Oſtend there were above 
fifty thouſand granado's thrown in one month into the city: 
and that the citizens threw above twenty thouſand into the 
works of the beſiegers. 
The common, or hand granado, is a little, hollow ball of 
iron, tin, wood, paſtboard, c. filled with itrong powder, 
lighted with a fuzee, and thus thrown by hand into places 
where men ſtand thick; and particularly into trenches and 
lodgments. 
Their compoſition is the ſame with that of Bonns; which 
ſee. For ſize, they are uſually about the bigneſs of an iron 
bullet, and weigh about three pounds : as to dimenſions, they 
are commonly in thickneſs one eighth, one ninth, or one 
tenth of their diameter; their aperture, or orifice about 23 
wide, as preſcribed by Caſimir, 
Thuanus obſerves, that the firſt time granado'g were uſed, 
was at the ſiege of Wachtendonck, a town near Gueldres ; 
and that the inventor was an inhabitant of Venlo, who in 
making an experiment of the effe& thereof, occaſioned two 
thirds of that city to be burnt; the fire being kindled by the 
fall of a granado. ; 
Bombs were known long before the invention of granade's. 
See MokrAR.— The ancients had a fort of ollæ, or fire-pots, 
ſomewhat of the ſame nature of our granado's, but leſs per- 
feet. 
Catimir mentions a ſort of blind grazads's, without any 
aperture, or fuzee, as not needing to be lighted ; but being 
thrown with a mortar, take fire of themſelves whenever they 
fall on any hard, ſolid object. | 
GRANARY, a place to lay, or ſtore corn in, particularly for 
keeping, See CORN. ' 
Sir Hen, Wotton adviſes, to make it look towards the north, 
as much as may be; becauſe that quarter is moſt cool and 
temperate. 
Mr. Worlidge obſerves, that the beſt granaries are built of 
brick, with quarters of timber wrought in the inſide, whereto 
to nail the boards, with which the inſide of the granary muſt 
be lined ſo cloſe to the bricks, that there be no room for ver- 
min to ſhelter themſelves. There may be many ſtories one 
above another, and let them be near the one to the other; for 
the ſhallower corn lieth, the better, and it is the eaſier turned. 
Some have had two grauaries, the one above the other, and 
filled the upper with wheat, or other corn : this upper one had 
a ſmall hole in the floor, by which the corn deſcended into 
the lower one, like the ſand in an hour-glaſs; and when it 
was all come down into the lower granary, it was then car- 
ried up again into the upper one; and ſo it was kept continu- 
ally ja motion : which is a great preſervation to the corn,---A 
large granary, full of ſquare wooden pipes, may keep corn 
from heating. 
GRANATE, popularly called GarNET, a gem, or precious 
ſtone, of a high red colour; thus called from the reſemblance 
| bony to that of the kernel of a pomgranate. See PREcious 
OA. 
Grauates are either oriental or occidental: the firſt are brought 


from divers parts of the Eaſt Indies; the ſecond from Spain, 
Bohemia, and Sileſia. 


Thoſe, from the eaſt, are diſtinguiſhed by their colour into | 


three kinds : the firſt, of a deep browniſh red, like black 
clotted blood ; of which kind there are ſome as big as an 


heg's egg: the ſecond, are nearly of the colour of a hyacinth, 


with which it were eaſy to confound them, by 
perior redneſs. The laſt, having a mixture N e. 
their red, are called by the Italians, rubini della roche * 
Rusy. dee 
The occidental granates ate of divers reds, accordin t 
places they are found in. Thoſe of Spain imitate th” f 
of the kernel of a pomgranate : thoſe of Bohe 
383 caſt with the red, glittering like a live coal: thoſe 
ileſia are the darkeſt of all, and ſeldom thoroughly At 
rent, . 
Of the occidental granates, thoſe of Bohemia are the 
valued : ſome even give them the preference to the orie 
kind. They are found near Prague; not in any particul | 
mines, but are picked up by peaſants in the fields 4 
mong the ſands, and pebbles. 3 
The granate is of ſome uſe in medicine: its powder is ſome. 
times an ingredient in the cordial eleQuaries. The ancientg 
held it excellent againſt heavineſs, and melancholy. 
GRAND, a term rather French, than Engliſh, though uſeq 
many occaſions in our language. It has the ſame import wht 
great; being formed of the Latin grandis. See GREAT 
In this ſenſe, weſay, the grand maſter of an order; the gras 
maſter of Malta; of the free maſons, c. See Marr A, and 
Mason. | 
So alſo, the grand ſignor, the grand viſier, Ac. See Vigey 
7 


Sc. Grand father, grand mother, c. See Dxsckxr, Dz- 
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GREE, CONSANGUINITY, c. 
In the French polity, and cuſtoms, are divers officers thus 
denominated, which we frequently retain in Englim; a, 
grand 8 grand ecuyer, grand chambellan, grand 
voyer, & c. | 
GRAND afſiſe. See the article A$SISE: ; 
GRAND cape. See the articles Carr, and ATTacnyeyr. 
GRAND adiſtreſs, diſtrictio magna, a writ of diſtreſs, ſo called 
on account of its extent, which reaches to all the goods and 
chattels of the party within the county. See DisrRRS8. 
This writ lies in two caſes: either when the tenant, or defen- 
dant is attached, and appears not, but makes default ; or 
where the tenant, or defendant hath once appeared, and after 
makes default. On ſuch occaſions, this writ lies by comm on 
law, in lieu of a petit cape. 
GRAND guſto, is a term uſed by painters, to expreſs, that there 
is ſomething in the picture, very great, and extraordinary 
calculated to ſurpriſe, pleaſe, and inſtru. 
Where this is found, they ſay, the painter was a man of the 
grand guſto : and they uſe the words ſublime, and marvellous 


when they ſpeak of a picture, in much the ſame ſenſe. Ses 
SUBLIME. | | | 

GRAND elixir, ELixin. 

GRAND guard, GUARD. 

GRAND jury, See J JURY: 

GRAND prior, PRIOR. 

GRAND provoſt of France, PRovosT. 

GRAND De CHIVALRY, andSERGEANTY, 

GRAM EE, is underſtood of a lord of the firſt rank, or prime 
quality. 


In Spain, the term graudees, is uſed abſolutely to denote the 
prime lords of the court, to whom the king has once given 
leave to be covered in his preſence : there are ſome grandes 
for life only ; made by the king's ſaying, ſimply, Be covered. 
Others are grandees by deſcent ; made by the king's ſaying, 
Be covered for thyſelf, and heirs. Theſe laſt are reputed far 
above the former. 
4 are ſome who have three, or four grandeeſbips in their 
mily. 
GRAN. GE *, an ancient name for a barn; or place wherein to 
lay up, and thraſh corn. 
The word is formed of the Latin granea ; or of granum, grain, 
corn, &c. Hence alſo granger, or grangier, a grange keeper, 
or farmer. | 
GRANGE is alſo uſed, in a more extenſive ſenſe, for a whole 
farm; with all the appendages of ſtables for horſes, ſtalls for 
cattle, c. See FARM. 
GRANT *, in our ancient writers, muſtachoes, or whiskers of 


a beard. See BEARD. 
* TROP ſeems formed from the ancient Britiſh, or Iriſh, grean", 
a beard. 


It is given for a reaſon why the cup is refuſed to the laity, 
Quia barbati, & prolixos habent granos, dum poculum mer 
pee ſumunt, prins liquore pilos inficiunt quam ori infun- 
ut. | | 
GRANITE, GRANTTA, or GRANITES, a ſort of marble, 
extreamly hard, rough, and incapable of taking a thorough 
liſh : thus called as being ſprinkled over with a great num- 
of little ſtains, reſembling grains of ſand. See Mal- 
BLE. at 
There are three ſorts of granite ; that of Egypt; that of 
Italy, and that of Dauphiay.-----The firſt has browniſh, oc 
greeniſh ſpots, on a dirty, white ground. It is found in ver) 
large pieces; and is that chiefly uſed by the Egyptians, in 
their obelisks, and pyramids, on the tombs of their great 


4 ” 


men. There are columns of this ſtone above forty foot - 
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| The granite of Italy is ſofter than that of Egypt; pally 
in the quarry, where it cuts with much more eaſe. There is 
alſo a ſort of green granize, which is a ſpecies of ſerpentine, 

ted with green, and white ſpots. 

de granite of Dauphiny, a quarry whereof has been found, 

is only a very hard fort of flint. . 

GRANIVOROUS, an epithet, or denomination given to ſuch 
animals as feed upon corn,-or any other grain, or ſeeds. See 
ANIMAL, and SEED. 

Granivorons animals are chiefly of the bird kind. See BIRD. 

Theſe have a peculiar proviſion for the digeſting of ſo dry and 

hard a food. See DioESTIOxR, c. 

GRANT, in law, a gift in writing, of ſomething incorporeal, 
not lying in livery, and which cannot aptly be paſſed, or con- 
veyed by word only; as rents, reverſions, ſervices, adyowſons 
in groſs, tithes, c. 

Or, it is a gift made by ſuch perſons as cannot give but by deed; 

as the king and all bodies politic. See Donation. 

This difference is often, in ſpeech, neglected; and the word 

grant taken generally for every gitt whatſoever, made of any 

thing, by any perſon. 

In this ſenſe he that granteth is named granter, and he to whom 

it is made, the grantee. 

A thing is ſaid to lie in grant, which cannot be aſſigned with- 

out deed. See DEED. 

GRANULATED 07. See the article Oil. | 

GRANULATION, in chymiſtry, an operation performed on 
metals, whereby they are reduced into Imall grains, or glo- 
bules. 

It is done by melting them; and when in fuſion, caſting them 

into cold water; in which they congeal into granules, as te- 

quired: and are hereby rendered more eaſy to be diſſolyed,---- 

The beſt way is to pour the fluid metal through a culender, or 

a new birchen broom. See SyoT. 

We alſo ſay, the granulation of gun-powder. See Gun-powder. 
GRAPE. See the articles Vine, Raisin, and WiNE. 
GRAPHOIDES, or GRAPH1OIDES, rei ee, in anatomy, 

an appendage of the bones of the temples, long, ſmall, ſharp, 

and a little crooked, like a cock's ſpur: called alſo ſtyloides. 

See STYLoOIDES, and Os TeMPoRIS. 

The ſame name is ſometimes alſo applied to the muſculus di- 

pens, See DiGASTRICUS. 

ikewile, to an extenſion of the brain, reſembling a writing 
n, See CALAMUS. 

GRAPHOMETER, a name which ſome authors, particular- 
ly the French, give to a ſurveying inſtrument, by us com- 
monly called a ſemicircle. See SEMICIRCLE. 

GRAPPLE, in the manage.----A horſe is ſaid to grapple with 
one, or both legs, when he catches, or raiſes them more ha- 
ſtily, and higher than ordinarily ; as if he were curvetting. 

GRASS Plots, and walks, make a conſiderable article in gar- 
dening, c. See WALK, Oc. 

Graſs, or green-plots are had either by ſowing of hayſeed, or 

laying of turf: for the firſt, which is the cheapeſt way, the 


ſeed of the fineſt upland paſtures is to be choſe, well ſifted | 


and cleanſed, 

For the ſecond, the turf ſhould be cut on a down, or green, 
or common, or ſheep walk, where the graſs is ſhort and fine; 
if there be any knobs, or roughneſles, the place mult be clean(- 
ed and rolled after a ſhower, before it be cut vp. Theturf is 
cut in ſquares, marked out with lines, raiſed with a knife, and 
rolled up; about three inches thick. The quarters, or ver- 
ges are to be prepared with a fine coat of poor earth to lay the 
1 ons and after laying, the turf muſt be well watered, rol- 
led, c. | 

Small pieces of graſs work, as knots, ſhell work, and vo- 
lutes of parterres, cut work, verges about baſons, c. muſt 
always be laid with turf.--- 

To ſow graſz for plots, c. the ground muſt be firſt dug or 
broke with a ſpade, then dreſſed, laid even, raked fine, and 
covered an inch thick with good mould to facilitate the 
growth of the ſeed. Then the ſeed to be ſown pretty thick 
that it may come up cloſe and ſhort ;- and laſtly, to raked 
up, and covered. The beſt ſeaſon is the latter end of Au- 
guſt: when it is well come up, it muſt be mowed, and this 
often repeated; ſince the oftener it is mowed, the thicker and 
handſomer it grows. It muſt be alſo rolled from time to 
time. 3 

Five leaved GR Ass, in heraldry. See the article Five leaved. 
GRATICULATION, a term ſome writers uſe for the divi- 

ding a draught, or delign into ſquares, in order to the reducing 
it thereby, See REDUCTION. 

GRATIOLA, a. medicinal plant, reſembling hyſſop; of con- 
liderable virtues ; though little known in the ordinary practice, 
28 — ſuppoſed dangerous of application. In Engliſh it is 
called hedge-hyſſop, and god grace. 


Its moſt noted effects are to evacuate hydropic waters, both 


upwards and downwards, taken either in infuſion, or decoQi- 
on; to cleanſe wounds, and to kill worms.---[ts bark taken 


in powder, is ſaid to be ſcarce inferior in virtue to ipecacuan- 
ha for dyſenteries. | 


OL. I. 


* 


It is T a very bitter taſte; whence, probably its vermifugous 
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wer; and its root aſtringent, whence its uſe in the dyſentery, 

. Boulduc made an extract of this plant, which purged gent- 

ly, and was very diuretic : another extract made of thefeces or 

. refuſe, proved much more efficacious. Hiſt. de Þ Acad. ar. 


170 . 
GRAVE, in muſic, is applied to a ſound, which is in a low, 
or deep tune. See SouND, and Tuxx. | | 
The thicker the chord, or ſtring, the more grave the tone, 

or note: and the ſmaller, the acuter. See CyorD., 
Notes are ſuppoſed to be the more grave, in proportion as 
the vibrations of the chord areleſs quick. See GRAVITx. 

my in grammar, a ſpecies of accent oppoſite to acute. See 
ACUTE. 

The grave accent is expreſſed thus: () and ſhews that the 
voice is to be depreſſed, and the ſyllable over which it is placed, 
pronounced in a low, deep tone. See ACCENT. 

GRAVE is alſo an ingredient in the compoſition of divers terms 
in hiſtory, and policy . Thus we ſay, Landgrave, Burgrave, 
Margrave, Palſgtave, &c. See PALS-grave, SC. 

Ihe word, in this ſenſe, is formed of the German graf, ſig- 
nifying comes, count; called in the barbarous Latin, gravio, 
and graphio, : 

GRAVE is alſo uſed for a tomb, wherein a perſon defunct is in- 
terred. See Tou, and SEPULCHRE. 

GRAVE DO, a heavineſs, or liſtleſſneſs, which accompanies a 
leſſened tranſpiration, or tak ing cold, as it is commonly called. 
Hence alſo, the caſe being frequently accompanied with a run- 
— of the noſe, and eyes, gravedo and coryza are ſometimes 
uſed promiſcuouſly. See Cox vzA. 

GRAVEL *, in natural hiſtory, coarſer ſand, found at the bot» 
tom, and the ſides of rivers. See SAND. 

The word is formed of the French gravier; which da 

Cangy derives from the barbarous Latin graveria, fignitying 
the ſame. . 

Monſ. Perrault and Dr. Woodward lay down the difference 
between ſand, and grave i The firſt is ſmall, and conſiſts of 

- finer, evener grains: the latter is bigger, and conſiſts of little 
pebbles, and flints of various kinds, and mixed withthe ſand 
and the finer fragments of other ſtones. 

2 chiefly uſed in laying yards, courts, and walks in gar- 
ens. 

GRAVEL, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the bladder, and kidn 
occaſioned by a ſandy, or gritty matter gathered therein, which 
cohering into a ſtony mall revents the due ſecretion, and 
excretion of the urine. See URINE. | 
The gravel is generally conſidered as the ſame diſeaſe wich the 
calculus, or ſtone. See STONE. 

GRAVEL ſoil. See the article So1L. 


GRAVEL walk, in gardening — To lay, or form a walk with 


gravel, all the good ſoil is to be pared away, below the roots 
of any graſs, or weeds; then the place to be filled two or 
three inches with coarſe grave/ unſearſed, laying it higheſt in the 
middle; then rolling it; a new ſtratum of finer grave / to be 
thrown on, two, or three inches thick : and the rolling to be 
repeated again and again, f 
ote, the ſides next the beds ſhould be laid at a foot and an 
half, or two foot-with turf, from whence the heat of the ſun 
cannot be reflected as from gravel, to the prejudice of the 
neighbouring flowers. 
GRAVELLING, among farriers, a diſorder incident to travel- 


ling horſes, occaſioned by little gravel ſtones getting in between 


the hoof and the ſhoe, which ſettling to the quick, frets, and 
feſters the part. 


It is cured by pulling off the ſhoe, drawing the place to the 


quick, picking out all the gravel, and ſtopping up the foot with 
horſe greaſe, and turpentine poured in hot. 


 GRAVER, a ſteel inſtrument, ſerving to engrave on metals. See 


ENGRAVING. . 

The graver conſiſts of four ſides, or faces; and the pointuſu-, 
ally terminates in a lozenge. The other end is fitted into a 
wooden handle. See STEEL, TEMPER, &c. | 
Beſides engravers, the ſeal-cutters, lockſmiths, gunſmit 


hs 
goldſmiths, armourers, ſpurriers, c. likewiſe make uſe of 


FAVErS == 
GRAVING, the act, or art of cutting lines, figures, and other 

deſigus on metals; more properly called engraving. See Ex- 

GRAVING. 3 
GRAVITATION, the exerciſe of gravity, or the preſſure a bo- 
dy exerts on another body underneath it by the power of gravity. 
See GRAVITY. | 
It is one of the laws of nature, diſcovered by Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, and now received by moſt philoſophers, that every par- 
ticleof matter in nature gravitates towards every other parti- 
cle; which law is the hinge whereon the whole Newtonian 

hiloſophy turns. See NEwToONIAN philoſophy. 

hat we call gravitation, with 5 to the gravitating bo- 
dy, is called attraction with reſſ to the body gravitated 
to. See ATTRACTION. | : 
The planets, both primary and ſecundary, as alſo the 2 
do all gravitate towards the ſun, and towards each other; 
the ſun towards them; and that in proportion to the quantity of 
matter in each. See PLANET, COMET, SUN, EARTH, Moon, 
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The petipatetics, c. hold that bodies only gravitate when 
out of their natural places; and that gravitatiom ceaſes when 
they are reſtored to the ſame; the intention of nature being 
then fulfilled. The final cauſe of this faculty, they hold, is 
only to bring elementary bodies to their proper places where 


they may reſt. --But the moderns ſhew that bodies exerciſe gra- 


vity eve when at reſt, and in their proper places. 

"This is particularly ſhewn of fluids; and it is one of the laws 
of hydroſtatics, demonſtrated by Mr. Boyle, and others, that 
fluids gravitate i proprio loco, the upper parts preſſing on the 
lower, c. See FLUID. : 
For the laws of gravitatios of bodies in fluids, ſpecifially lighter 
or heavier than themſelves. See SPECIFIC gravity, FLUID, 


Line of GRAvITATION, 

Plane of GRAVITATION, PLANE. 

GRAVITY, in phyſics, the natural tendency, or inclination of 
bodies towards a centre. See CENTRE. 

Ju this ſenſe gravity coincides with centripetal force. See CEN- 
TRIPETAL force. 

Gravity is defined by others, more generally, to be the natu- 
ral tendency of one body towards another ; and by others more 
generally ſtill, the mutual tendency of each body, and each 
particle of a body towards all others: in which ſenſe the word 
concides with what we more uſually call artraction. See Ar- 
TRACTION. | 

The terms gravity, centripetal force, weight, and attraction, 
do, in effect, all denote the ſame thing; only in different views, 
and relations: which different relations, however, authors are 
apt to confound; and accordingly, the four, are frequently 
uſed promiſcuouſly. t 

In propriety, when we conſider a body as tending towards the 
earth, the force wherewith it tends we call gravity, force of 
gravity, or gravitating force : the ſame force, when we con- 
ſider it as immediately tending to the centre of the earth, we 
call centripetal force: the fame, when we conſider theearth, 
or body towards which it tends, we call attract ion, Or attrac- 
tive force; and when we conſider it, in reſpe& of an obſta- 
cle, or a body in the way of its tendency, upon which it acts, 
we call it weight, See WE1GHT, Cc. 

Philoſophers conceive very differently of gravity: its nature, 
uſe, phznomena, cauſe, effects, and extent have afforded va- 
rious ſpeculations in all ages. 

Some conſider it as an active property, or innate vis in bodies, 
whereby they endeavour to join their centre. Others hold gra- 
vity in this ſenſe, to be an occult quality, and as ſuch to be 


c. 
Center of GRAVITATION, CENTER. 
See LINE. 


exploded out of all ſound philoſophy. See OccuLT quality. | 


Sir Iſaac Newton, though he frequently calls it a vit, power, 
or property in bodies; yet explains himſelf, that all he intends 
by the word, is the effect, or the phænomenon. He does not 
conſider the principle, the cauſe whereby bodies tends down- 
wards, but the tendency itſelf, which is no occult quality, but 
a ſenſible phenomenon ; be its cauſe what it will, whether a 
property eſſential to body, as ſome make it; or ſuperadded to 
it, as others; or even an impulſe of ſome body from without, 
as others. See NEWTONIAN philoſophy. 

It is alaw of nature long obſerved, that all bodies near the 
earth, have a gravity, or tendency towards the centre of the 
earth; which law, the moderns, and particularly the immor- 
tal Sir Iſaac Newton, have found, from certain obſervation, 
to be much more extenſive, and to hold univerſally with re- 
ſpect to all the known bodies in nature. See NATURE. 

It is now, therefore, acknowledged a principle or law of na- 
ture, that all bodies, and all the particles gf all bodies, gra- 
vitate towards each other, mutvally : from which ſingle prin- 
ciple, Sir Iſaac Newton has happily deduced all the great phæ- 
nomena of nature. See NEWTONIAN philoſophy. 

* gravity may be diſtinguiſhed into particular, and gene- 
ral. 

Particular GRAvir v is that whereby heavy bodies deſcend to- 
wards the centre of the earth. See EARTH. 

Phenomena, or properties of particular GRAvITY.------1?. All 
circumterreſtrial bodies do hereby rend towards a point, which 
is either accurately, or very nearly the centre of magnitude of 
the terraqueous globe. See TERRAQEOUS globe. 

20. This point, or centre is fixed within the earth; or at leaſt 
hath been ſo ever ſince we have had any authentic hiſtory.---- 
For aconſequence of its ſhifting, though ever ſo little, would 
be the overflowing of the low lands, on that ſide of the globe 
towards which it approached. Dr. Halley ſuggeſts, it would 
well account for the univerſal detuge, to have the centre of 
gravitation removed for a time towards the middle of thethen 
inhabited world: for the change of place, but the 2000th part 
of the radius of our earth, would be ſufficient to lay the tops of 
the bigheſt hills under water. See DELUGE. 

39. In all places equi-diſtant from the centre of the earth, 
tne force of gravity is nearly equal.---Indeed all places of the 
earth's ſurface are not at equal diſtances from the centre; be- 
cauſe the equatorial parts are ſomething higher than the polar 
party; the difference betwecn the earth's diameter and axis 
ing about thirty-four Engliſh miles, which hath been 
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proved by the neceſſity of making the pendulu . 
places, before it will ſwing hd bs Prupvrtn hel 
15 Gravity equal ly affects all bodies, without regard 3 
their bulk, figure, or matter: ſo that abſtracting from 10 
ſtance of the medium, the moſt compact and looſe — del 
eſt and ſmalleſt bodies would deſcend equal ſpaces in 
times; as appears from the quick deſcent of very light Wm 
+ the exhaulted * See VAcuun. ie 
ence, a very great difterence may be obſerved | 
vity and magnetiſm; the latter affeQing only — — * 
towards its poles; the former, all bodies alike, in ay that 
See MAGNETISM. - cry part 
Hence, it follows that gravizy, in all bodies, is propo 
to their quantity of matter; ſo that all bodies conſiſt of 
ters equally heavy. See Body, MATT, e. = 
ons alſo 2 . that there is no ſuch thing as po- 
ive levity ; thoſe things which appear light, bein 
paratively ſo. See Levirty. nn "TE GEN 
If ſeveral things aſcend, and ſwim in fluids, it is on! becauſe 
they are not, bulk for bulk, ſo heavy as thoſe fluids; nor ; 
there any reaſon, why cork, for inſtance, ſhould be ſaid — 
be light, becauſe it ſwims on water, any more than iron, be- 
cauſe it will ſwim on mercury. See SPECIFIC gravity, &c. 
5®. This power encreaſes as we deſcend, and decreaſes à we 
aſcend from the centre of the earth, and that in the pr 
of the ſquares of the diſtances, therefrom reciprocally ; ſoas. 
for inſtance, at a double diſtance to have but a quarter of * 
force, c. 
69. As all bodies gravitate towards the earth; ſo, does the 
earth equally gravitate towards all bodies, i. e. the action of 
$revy is mutual on each fide, and equal. See Reaction 
ence alſo the attractive powers of bodies, at equal diſtances 
from the centre, are as the quantities of matter in the bodies 
Hence alſo the atttactiye force of the entire bodies, conſiſts of 
the attractive force of the parts: for by the adding, or taking 
away any part of the matter of a body, its gravity is encreaſed, 
or diminiſhed in the proportion of the quantity of ſuch parti 
cle to the entire mals. --- 

General, or univerſal GRAVIix Y -The exiſtence of the ſame 
principle of gravizy in the great regions of the heavens, as 
well as on earth, is eaſily proved / 
That all motion is naturally rectilinear, is allowed by all ; 
thoſe bodies, therefore, which move in curves, muſt be te. 
tained therein by ſome power continually acting on them. 
Hence, the planets being found to revolve in curyilinear or- 
bits, we infer that there is ſome power, by whoſe conſtantin- 
fluence, they are prevented from flying off in tangents, 
Again, it is proved by mathematicians, that all bodies movi 
in any curve line deſcribed in a plane, and which by radiidrawn 
to any certain point, deſcribe areas about the point proportion- 
able to the times; are impelled, or acted on by ſome power 
tending towards that point: now it is ſhewn by the — 
mers, that the primary planets round the ſun, and the ſecun- 
dary planets, round the primary ones, do deſcribe areas pro- 
portionable to the times. Conſequently, the power whereby 
they are retained in their orbits, is directed towards the bodieꝰ 
rome in the centres thereof, 

aſtly, it is demonſtrated, that if ſeveral bodies revolve with 

an equable motion in concentrical circles, and the ſquares 
of their periodical times be as the cubes of the diſtances 
from the common centre; the centripetal forces of the revol- 
ving bodies, will be reciprocally as the ſquares of the diſtan- 
ces. Or, if bodies revolve in orbits approaching to circles, 
and the apſides of thoſe orbits be at reſt ; the centripetal forces 
of the revolving bodies will be reciprocally as the ſquares of 
the diſtances. | 

Now, the aſtronomers all agree, that both theſe caſes obtain 
in all the planets: whence it follows, that the centripetal 
powers of all the planets are reciprocally as the ſquares of the 
diſtances from the centres of the orbits. See PLANET. 
Upon the whole, it appears, that the planets are retained in 
their orbits by ſome power which is continually acting on 
them: that this power is directed toward the centre of their 
orbits : that the intenſion, or efficacy of this power encreaſes 
upon an approach toward the centre, and diminiſhes at its re- 
ceſs for the ſame; and that it increaſes in the ſame proporti- 
on as the diſtance diminiſhes ; and diminiſhes in the ſame as the 
diſtance increaſes.--Now, by comparing this centripetal force of 
the planets, with the force of gravity on earth, they will be 
found perfectly alike. 

This we ſhall illuſtrate in the caſe of the moon, the neareſtto 
us of all the planets. The reQilinear ſpaces deſcribed in any 
given time by a falling body, urged by any powers, reckon- 
ing from the beginning of its deſcent, are proportionable to 
thoſe powers. Conſequently, the centripetal force of the 
moon revolving in its orbit, will be to the force of gravsy 
on the ſurface of the earth; as the ſpace which the moon 
would deſcribe in falling, any little time, by her centri 
force towards the earth, had ſhe no circular motion at all, to 
the ſpace a body near the earth would deſcribe in falling 
by its gravity towards the ſame. f 


Now, 


the primary are directed towards the centre of the ſun; and 


Phenomena, or properties of univerſal Gr aviry.----1. All the 


by an actual calculus of thoſe two ſpaces, it appear 

Mew, 94 of them is to the ſecond, i. e. the centripetal force o 
the moon revolving in her orbit, is to the force of gravity on 
the lurtace of the earth, as the ſquare of the earth's ſemidia- 
meter, to the ſquare of the ſemidiameter of her orbit: which 
is the ſame ratio as that of the moon's centripetal force in her 
orbit, to the ſame force near the ſurface of the earth. 
The moon's centripetal force, therefore, is equal to the force 
of gravity. T hele forces, conſequently, are not different, but 
one and the ſame : for, were they different, bodies acted on 
by the two powers conjointly, would fall towards the earth, 
with a velocity double to that ariſing from the ſole power of 

ravity. 
1 is evident, therefore, that the moon's centripetal force, 
whereby ſhe is retained in her orbit, and prevented from run- 
ning off in tangents; is the very power of gravity of the earth, 
extended thither. 
The moon, therefore, gravitates towards the earth; and the 
earth reciprocally towards the moon: which is further con- 
firmed by the phenomena of the tides. See T1Des. 
The like reaſoning might be applied to the other planets.--- 
For, as the revolutions of the primary planers round the ſun, 
and thoſe of the ſatellites of Jupiter and Saturn round their 
primaries, are phenomena of the ſame kind as the revolution | 
of the ſun round the earth; as the centriperal powers of 


thoſe of the ſatellites, towards the centre of their primaries ; 
and laftly, as all theſe powers are reciprocally as the ſquares 
of the diſtances from the centres, it may ſafely be concluded 
that the power and cauſe is the ſame in all. 

Therefore, as the moon gravitates towards the earth, and the 
earth towards the moon; ſo do all the ſecundaries to their 
primary ones; the primaries to their ſecundary ones; ſo, alſo, 
the primary ones to the ſun, and the ſun to the primary ones. 
See PLANET, COMET, SYSTEM, Sc. 


ſeveral particles of all bodies in nature gravitate to all the par- 
ticles of all other bodies, 
To what has been urged in proof hereof, from the analogy 
between the motions of the ſeyeral bodies in our ſyſtem ; it 
may be added, that ſaturn'is actually obſerved by aſtronomers 
to change its courſe when neareſt to jupiter; and jupiter, 
alſo, is found to diſturb the motion of the ſatellites or ſa- 
turn. So that the gravitation of thoſe bodies is matter of 
actual obſervation. See JueiTER, SATURN, and SATEL- 
LITES. 7 | 
2. The quantity of this gravizy at equal diſtances, is always 
— to the quantity of matter in the gravitating 
ies.---For, the powers of gravity, are as the quantities of 
motion they generate ; which quantities, in unequal bodies, 
equally ſwift, are to each other as the quantities of matter. 
Conſequently, ſince unequal bodies, which are equally ſwift, 
are to cach other as the quantities of matter; therefore, in re- 
ard unequal bodies at the ſame diſtance from the attracting 
body are found to move equally ſwift, by gravity : it isevident, 
the forces of gravity are proportionable to the quantities of 
matter. 
3. The proportion of the increaſe, or decreaſe, of gravity in 
the approach, or removal of bodies from each other, is this; 
that the force is reciprocally in a duplicate ratio, i. e. as the 
ſquares, of the diſtances.— Thus, ſuppoſe a body of an hundred 
pounds, at the diſtance of ten diameters from the earth ; the 
ſame body, if its diſtance were but half ſo great, would have 
quadruple the weight: if its diſtance were but one third of the 
former, its weight would be nine times as great, c. 
Hence we gather the following corollaries. 19. T hat at equal 
diſtances from the centre of homogeneal bodies, the gravity is 
directly as the quantity of matter, and inverſely as the ſquare 
of the diameter. 29. That on the ſurfaces of equal, ſpheri- 
cal, and homogeneous bodies, the gravizies are as the den- 
ities. 30. That on the ſurfaces of ſpherical, homogeneous, 
equally denſe, but N bodies, the gravities are inverſely 
as the ſquares of the diameters. 49. That if both the den- 
fities and diameters differ, the gravities on the ſurfaces will be 
in a ratio compounded of the denſities, and the diameters, 
Laſtly, that a body placed any where, within a hollow 
yours, which is homogeneous, and every where of the ſame 
thickneſs, will have no gravity, whereſoever it be placed; 
the oppoſite gravities always preciſely deſtroying each other. 
For the particular laws of the deſcent of bodies, by the force 
855 gravity, ſee DESCENT of Bodies, and CENTRIPETAL 
ce 


Canſe of GRAviTyY.---We have various theories advanced by the 
philoſophers of various ages to account for this grand principle 
of gravitation. The ancients, who were only acquainted with 
particular gravity, or the tendency of ſublunar bodies towards 

earth, aimed no further than at a ſyſtem which ſhould 
aniwer the more obvious phenomena of the ſame : but the 
moderns, as their principle is higher and more extenſive, ſo 
ſhould their theory be. 
Ariſtotle, and the peripatetics, content themſelves to refer 
"Fravity or weight to a native inclination in heavy bodies to 
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be in their proper place or ſphere, the centre of the earth. See 
SPHERE, and ELEMENT. . 
Copernicus aſctibes it to an innate principle in all of 
matter, whereby when ſeparated from their wholes, they i en- 
deavour to return to them again, the neareſt way. | 
But neither of theſe ſyſtems aſſigns any phyſical cauſe of this 
reat effect: they only amount to this, that bodies deſcend, 
cauſe they are jnclined to deſcend. x 
Gaſſendus, Kepler, Gilbert, and others aſcribe gravity to a 
certain magnetic attraction of the earth. Theſe authors con- 
ceive the earth to be one great magnet continually emittin 
effluvia, which lay hold on all bodies, and draw them to war 
the earth. But this, we have obſerved, is inconſiſtent with the 
henomena, See MAGNETISM. 
es Cartes, and his followers, Rohault, c. attribute gravity 
to an external impulſe, or truſion of ſome ſubtle matter. 
By the rotation of the earth, ſay they, all the parts and appen- 
dages thereof neceſſarily endeayour to recede from the centre 
of rotation: but they cannot, all, actually recede, as there is 
no vacuum or ſpace to receive them. 
If now, we ſuppoſe the earth, AB CD, Tab. Mechanic. fig. 
8. and I. a terreſtrial body placed in the pyramidal ſpace, A EB: 
it follows, that the matter in this pytamid, will have ſo mach 
leſs endeavour to recede from the centre, as the body L has a 
leſs endeavour than the fluid matter whoſe place it poſſeſſes. 


Hence it will follow, that the matter of the adjacent 1 
93 


mids receding with more force; that in the pyramid A 
and particularly the body L will be thereby driven towards the 
centre; for the ſame reaſons, as cork, though a heavy body, 
aſcends in water, 
This hypotheſis, 2 ingenious enough, yet, as it is founded 
on the ſuppoſition of a plenum, it is overthrown by what we 
ſhall prove of the exiſtence of a vacuum, 
Dr. Hook inclines to an opinion much like that of Des 
Cartes: gravity, he thinks, deducible from the action of a 
moſt ſubtile medium, which eaſily 2232 and penetrates 
the moſt ſolid bodies; and which by ſome motion it has, 
8 all earthly bodies from it, towards the centre of the 
earth. 
Voſſius, and many others, give partly into the Carteſian no- 
tion, and ſuppoſe gravity to ariſe from the diurnal rotation of 
the earth round its axis. 
Dr. Halley, deſpairing of any ſatisfactory theory, chuſes to have 
immediate recourſe to the agency of the almighty.----So, Dr. 
Clark, from a view of ſeveral properties of gravity, concludes 
that it is no adventitious effect of any motion, or ſubtile mat- 
ter, but an original, and general law impreſſed by the almighty 
on all matter, and preſerved therein by ſome efficient power 
netrating the very ſolid, and intimate ſabſtance thereof ; as 
ing found always proportionable, not to the ſurfaces of 
bodies or corpuſcles, but to their ſolid quantity and contents. 
---It ſhould therefore, be no more enquired, why bodies gra- 
vitate, than how they came to be firſt put in motion! Aunot. 
in Rohault. Phyſ. P. 1. c. 11. $ 16. 
Dr. 8. Graveſande, in his Introducł. ad Philoſoph. Newton. 
contends, that the cauſe of gravity is utterly unknown; and 
that weare to look on it no otherwiſe than as alaw of nature, 
originally and immediately impreſſed by the creator, without 
any Gependance on any ſecond law or cauſe at all. Of this he 
thinks the three following conſiderations ſufficient proof. 
19. That gravity requires the preſence of the gravitating or at- 
tracting body: fo the ſatellites of jupiter, e. gr. gravitate to- 
wards jupiter wherever he be. | 
20. That the diſtance being ſuppoſed the ſame, the velocity 
wherewith bodies are moved, by the force of gravity, depends 


on the quantity of matter in the attracting body: and that the 


veloeity is not changed, let the maſs of the gravitating body be 
what it will. , | 

30. That if gravity do depend on any known law of moti- 
on, it muſt be ſome impulſe from an extraneous body; whence, 
28 is continual, a continual ſtroke would be requi- 
r 


Now, if there be any ſuch matter continually ſtriking on bo- 
dies, it muſt be fluid, and ſubtile enough to penetrate the ſub- 
ſtance of all bodies: but how ſhall a body ſubtile enough to 
penetrate that ſubſtance 'of the hardeſt bodies, and ſo rare as 
not ſenſibly to hinder the motion of bodies, be able to impel 


voaſt bodies towards each other with ſuch force? how does this 


force increaſe in the ratio of the maſs of the body towards 
which the other body is moved ? Whence it is that all bodies, 
ſuppoſing the ſame diſtance, and the ſame body gravitated to, 
move with the ſame velocity? Can a fluid, which only a&s 
on the ſurface, either of the bodies themſelves, or of their in- 
ternal particles, communicate ſuch a quantity of motion to bo- 
dies, which in all bodies ſhall exactiy follow the proportion 
of the quantity of matter in them ? = 
Mr. Cotes goes yet further; giving a view of Sir Iſaae New 
ton's philoſophy, he aſſerts that gravity is to be ranked among 
the primary qualities of all bodies; and deemed as eſſential to 


matter, as extenſion, mobility, or impenetrability. Prefas, 


ad Newton. Princip. 
But 
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But this author may ſeem to have overſhot the mark. His | 
great maſter, Sir Iſaac Newton himſelf, diſclaims the notion; 
and to ſhew that he does not take gravity to be eſſential to 
bodies, gives us his opinion about the cauſe: chuſing to pro- 
pole it by way of query, as not being yet ſufficiently ſatisfied 
about it by experiments. 

This query we ſhall fubjoin at large.-----After having ſhewn 
that there is a medium in nature vaſtly more ſubtile than air, 
by whoſe vibrations light communicates heat to bodies, and is 
itſelf put into alternate fits of eaſy reflexion and eaſy tranſmiſ- 

fion, and ſound propagated ; and by the different denſities 

whereof, the refraction and reflexion of light is performed. See 

Mzpium, HEAT, REFRACTION, Sc. -He proceeds to en- 

quire, 

* Is not this medium much rarer within the denſe bodies of the 
* ſan, ſtars, planets, and comets, than in the empty celeſtial 
© ſpaces between them? and in paſſing from them to great 
* diſtances, doth it not grow denſer and denſer perpetually, 
* and thereby cauſe the gravity of thoſe great bodies towards 
one another, and of their parts towards the bodies; every 
body endeavouring to recede from the denſer parts of the 
medium towards the rarer? 

For if this medium be ſupoſed rarer within the ſun's body 
than at its ſurface, and rarer there than at the hundredth 
part of an inch from his body, and rarer there than at the 
fiftieth part of an inch from his body, and rarer there than | 
at the orb of Saturn; I ſee no reaſon why the increaſe of 
denſity ſhould ſtop any where, and not rather be continued 
through all diſtances from the ſun to Saturn, and beyond. 
And though this increaſe of denſity may ar great diſtances 
be exceeding flow ; vet if the elaſtic force of this medium 
be exceeding great, it may ſuffice to impel bodies from the 
denſer parts of the medium towards the rarer with all that 
power which we call gravity. 

And that the elaſtic force of this medium is exceeding 
great, may be gathered from the ſwiftneſs of its vibrations. 
Sounds move about 1140 Engliſh feet in a ſecond of time, 
and in ſeven or eight minutes of time they move about 
one hundred engliſh miles: light moves from the ſun to us 
in about ſeven, or cight minutes of time, which diſtance is 
about 70000000 Engliſh miles, ſuppoſing the horizontal 

arallax of the ſan to be about twelve ſeconds; and the vi- 

rations, or pulſes of this medium, that they may cauſe the 
alternate fits of eaſy tranſmiſſion, and eaſy reflexion, muſt 

be ſwifter than light, and by conſequence, above 7500000 
ſwifter than ſounds ; and therefore the elaſtic force of 
this medium, in proportion to this denſity, muſt be above 
700000 X 900000 (that is, above 490000000000) times 
greater than the elaſtic force of the air is in proportion to 
its denſity : for the velocities of the pulſes of elaſtic medi- 
ums, are in a ſubduplicate ratio of the elaſticities and the 
rarities of the mediums taken together. 
As magnetiſm is ſtronger in ſmall loadſtones than in large 
ones, in proportion to their bulk; and gravity is ſtronger 
on the ſurface of ſmall planets, than on thoſe of great ones, 
© in proportion to their bulk; and ſmall bodies are agitated 
much more by electric attraction than great ones; ſo the 
ſmallneſs of the rays of light, may contribute very much 
to the power of the agent by which they are refrated - 
„and if any one ſhould ſuppoſe that æther (like our air) 
may contain particles which endeavour to recede from one 
„ another (for I do not know what this ther is) and that its 
<< particles are exceedingly ſmaller than thoſe of air, or even 
than thoſe of light; the exceeding ſmallneſs of ſuch parti- 
© they recede from one another, and thereby make that me- 
« dium exceedingly more rareand elaſtic than air, and of con- 
i ſequence exceedingly leſs able to reſiſt the motions of pro- 
&« jectiles, and exceedingly leſs able to preſs upon groſs bo- 
dies, by endeavouring to expand itſelf,” Optics, p. 325, 6c, 
See LIichr, ELASTIcIT , Cc. 


GRAVIT v, in mechanics, denotes the conatus, or tendency of | ſounds. See INTERVAL. 


bodies towards the centre of the earth. See CENTRE. 
That part of mechanics which conſiders the motion of bodies 
ariſing from gravity, is peculiarly called ſtatics. SeeSTATICS. 


Gravity, in this view, is diſtinguiſhed into abſolute, and rela- 


tive. 
Abſolute GRavir v, is that wherewith a body deſcends freely 
through an unteſiſting medium. See RESISTANCE. 


The laws of abſolute gravity; ſee under the article DezscexT 
of bodies, 


Relative Gravity, is that wherewith a body deſcends after | 


having ſpent part of its weight in overcoming ſome reſiſtance. 
See RESISTANCE. 


Such is that wherewith a body deſcends along an inclined 


plane, where ſome part is employed in overcoming the reſiſt- 


ance, or friction of the plane. See Fx1cT1on. 


The laws of relative gravity; See under the articles Inclined | more than half, cut it with a knife, ſqueeze out the gravy wit 


PLANE, DESCENT, FLvuD, RESISTANCE, Cc. 
Center of GRAVITY. See CENTER of gravity. 
Diameter of GRAVITY. Sce DIAMETER of gravity. 


cles may contribute to the greatneſs of the force by which | 


GRA 


Paracentric ſolicitation of GRAvity, See Pa; | 
Plane of c See PLANE of gravity, "ARTIE, 
Retardation from GRAvity. See RETARDATION. 
GRAVITY, in hydroſtatics.--- The laws of bodies gravieae; in 
ms make the buſineſs of hydroſtatics. See HrDaogra. 
Gravity is here divided into abſolute, and ſpecific, 
Abſolute, or true GRAVITY, is the whole force whereyih 
4 body ex ANI _ CRATIVATIOS, the 
ecific GRAVITY, called allo relative, comparative 
F parent GRAvITY, is the exceſs of — in rhe j 
above that of an equal quantity or bulk of another, er 
CIFIC. | 
- For the laws of ſpecific gravity, with the methods 
mining it both in ſolids and ful, ; lee SPECIFIC phage 
HyYDROSTATICAL balance. : 
GRAVITY of the air. See WEIGHT of the air. See alſo An 
and PRESSURE, x 7 
GRraAviTY, in muſic, is an affection of ſound, whereby it be. 
comes denominated grave, low, or flat. See Souxp, 
Gravity ſtands in oppoſition to acuteneſi, which is that affee. 
tion ot ſound, whereby it is denominated acute, ſharp, or by 
See AcurEN ESS. ; 
The relation of gravity and acuteneſs, is the principal thi 
concerned in muſic; the diſtinctneſs, and determinateneſi of 
which relation, gives ſound the denomination of barmonical, 
or muſical, See Music, and HaRMony, 
The degrees of gravity, &c. depend on the nature of the ſo- 
norous body itſelf, and the particular figure and quantity there. 
of : though, in ſome eaſes, they likewiſe depend on the part of 
the body where it is ſtruck. Thus, e. gr. the ſounds of two 
bells of different metals, and the ſame ſhape and dimenſion 
being ſtruck in the ſame place, will differ as to acuteneſ; 
gravity; and two bells of the ſame metal will differ in acute. 
neſs, if they differ in ſhape or magnitude, or be (truck in di. 
ferent parts. See BELL. 
So in chords, all other things being equal, if they differ either 
in matter, or dimenſions, or tenſion ; they will alſo differ in 
2 See CHORD, 
hus again, the ſound of a piece of gold is muchgraver than 
that of a piece of ſilyer of the ſame ſhape and dimenſions; 
and, in this caſe, the tones are, cæteris paribas, proportional 
to the ſpecific gravities: ſo a ſolid ſphere of braſs, two foot 
in diameter, will ſound graver than another of one foot da- 
meter; and here the tones are proportional to the quantities 
of matter, or the abſolute weights. 
But it muſt be obſerved, that acuteneſs and gravity, as alſo 
loudneſs and lowneſs, are but relative things. We common» 
ly call a ſound acute and loud, in reſpe& to another which is 
grave, or low with reſpe& to the former: ſo that the ſame 
' ſound may be both grave and acute, and alſo loud and low, 
in different — oy | 
The degrees of acuteneſs, and gravity, make the different 
tones, or tunes of a voice, or ſound : G we ſay one ſound is 
in tune with another, when they are in the ſame degree of 
ravity. See T UNE. 
he immediate cauſe, or means of this diverſity of tone lies 
deep. The modern muſicians fix it on the different velocity 
of the vibrations of the ſonorous body: in which ſenſe gre 
vity may be defined, a relative property of ſound, which, 
with reſpe& to ſome other, is the effect of a leſſer number of 
vibrations accompliſhed in the ſame time, or of vibrations of 
a longer duration. In which ſenſe alſo, acurenels is the eſted 
of a greater number of vibrations, or vibrations of a ſhorter 
duration. See CONCORD. 
If two, or more ſounds be compared in the relation of gre 
vity, &c. they are either equal, or uxequat, in the degree of 
tune.---Such as are equal, are called wniſonus. See UNISON. 
The »nequal including, as it were, a diſtance between each 
other, conſtitute what we call an interval in muſic ; which 
properly the difference, in point of gravity, between two 


Upon this unequality, or difference, does that whole effec 
depend; and in reſpe& hereof, theſe intervals are divided into 
concords, and diſcords. See CONncoRD, and Discokp. 
alſo SCALE. i 
GRAVY, in cookery, Sec. the juice of fleſh, or fiſh,'0 
_ therefrom by coction, elixation, frixion, or the like 
ee JUICE. 
The procuring of gravies is no inconſiderable part of cooker), 
inaſmuch as theſe are required to heighten the guſto, and relit 
of moſt diſhes. There are divers proceſſes for beef grat); 
one of the ſhorteſt and ſimpleſt, is to cut a pound or to 
lean beef ſtakes into flices, beat them well, fry them till brow", 
and then add a pint of ſtrong broth, and an onion ; letting 
whole boil a little, and then ſtraining it for uſe. KP 
To make mutton gravy, they roaſt a ſhoulder of mutton a lite 


a preſs; then moiſten the meat again with broth, and p 
a a ſecond time; adding a little ſalt, they keep it for uſe. , 
Veal gravy is chiefly had by cutting ſtakes off a fillet, beaticf 


| them, an * them with ſliced onions, — 


— 
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GRAY, or . a mixed colour, pattaking of the two ex- 


parſnips; and at laſt adding ſtrong broth, parfley, c. letting 
them ſtew a-freſh, and ſtraining them for uſe. : 

To make gravy, carps and tenches are flir length-ways, 
and ſtewed with butter, onions, carrots, c. till brown ; then 
a little flower is pat in, and ſtewed till brown. Laſtly, ſome 


fin- broth is ſtrained in through a cloth, and the whole ſeaſon- 
ed with ſalt, lemon, cloves, and ſavoury herbs. 


tremes black white. See BLacx, Write, Oc. 
In the manage they make ſeveral ſorts of grays : as, the brax- 
ded or blackened gray, which has ſpots quite black, diſperſed 
here and there. The te oe which has ſpots of a darker 
colour than the reſt of the body.— The Agb or ſilver gray, 
wherein there is but a ſinall mixture of black hairs.— The 
or irow gray, which has but a ſmall mixture of white.----And 


the browniſo 3 gray, where there are bay- colou- 


ted hairs mix the black, See HoxsR; Cor oun, Oc. 
Grav-hound, 8 See . | 

GRAY order, OnDER: | 
GREASE, among farriers, c. a ſwelling and gourdineſs of 


the legs of ahorſe, frequently happening after a journey. 
If the groeh be an atrendant of ſome-other diſeaſe, it will be 
in vain to attempt the cure before the diſeaſe be removed that 


js the original cauſe of ir: and therefore, if it be a hectie; the | 


yellows, or the farcin, Ec. the directions given for thoſe dil- 
eaſes are to be followed, and in the mean time proper applica- 
tions to be uſed outwardly for the greaſe. 


If the greaſe proceed from common and. ordinary acci- 


dents, and the horſe has no other diſtemper upon him ; then ap- 
plications that are peculiar to that diſte are to be follow- 
ed :---If the horſe has been well fed an ed, begin the 


cure with bleeding and purging, ſo as to diminiſh the redundance 


of the humours; but theſe ought to be uſed with moderation, 
and it may be better to effect it with ſparediet and daily labour. 
After moderate evacuations, it may be proper to make arow- 
el on the inſide of the thigh, or in the belly; and to keep it o- 
pen for a month, or longer, as there ſhall be occaſion; and in 
the mean time to give the horſe the cinnabar or 

balls. See RoweEL. 


GREAT, a term of compariſon, denoting a thing to have more 


extenſion than ſore other to which it is referred. See Cou- 
PARISON. dies 

Thus we ſay a great ſpace: a great diſtance: a great figure, a 
great body, c. See GRAND. 


GREAT is likewiſe uſed figuratively, in matters of . morality, &c. 


GREAT is alſo a title or quality appropriated to certain princes, | 


to ſignify ample, noble, elevated, extraordinary, important, 


6. 
Thus we ſay, Shakeſpear was a great genius: queen Eliza- 
beth had a great ſoul : Cromwell was a man of great deſigns : 
da Vinci, a great painter: Galileo a great phil : Boſſy 
a great Critic, &&c. 


and other illuſtrious perſonages. See T1TLE and QuUaLiTy: 

Thus we ſay the great Turk: the great Mogul, the great 
cham of Tartary : the great duke of Florence, c. See Duxe, 
Cram, c. 


GREAT is alſo a ſurname beſtowed bn ſeveral kings and empe- 


the great, or Charlemaign : 


rors. See SURNAME. | 
Thus we ſay Alexander the — Cyrus the great: Charles 


enry the great of France, Cc. 
So the Engliſh frequently ſay, Edward the great, ot the great 


Edward: William the great, meaning king William III. or 


the great William. The French lay, 


GREATisalſo applied to ſeyeral officers, who 


uis the great, le grand. 
ſpeaking of the late Louis XIV. Gyles of Paris, ſays ens 


maign firſt got the ſurname great from thetallneſs and eminence 
of his ſtature. Helgaud adds that Hugh the great of France was 
thus denominated on account of his great piety, goodneſs, Ec. 


over others. See GRAND. . 
Thus we ſay, the lord great chamberlain: the great marſhal of 


Poland, c. See CHAMBERLAIN, &. 


GREAT circles of the ſphere, are ſuch as divide the 


- CLE, .SPHERE, Ce. 


- greater circles of the ſphere ; and the parallels, tropics, r. 
leſſer cireles. See EquaToR, MERIDIAN, c. Oy 1 

GREAT apparatus, 1 Y APPARATUS. 

GREAT artery, ARTERY. 

GREAT bairam, BAIR AM. + 4 

GREAT bear, URSA major. 

GREAT  diachylow, DIACHYLoON. 

GREAT gar, | | CANKRON, and Gun. 

GREAT letters, &See< CAPITAL: © 
REAT maſs, | Mass. 

GREAT officers, OFFICER, 

GREAT repeat, REPEAT: 

GREAT ſeal, '  } SEAL. 

GREAT tithes, | Tiru. 

GREAT wardrobe, q WAKDROBE. 
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ſphere into 
two equal parts or hemiſpheres; or whoſe planes paſs through 
the. centre of the ſphere: in conttadiſtinction from the leffer 


circles,” which cut the ſphereinto unequal parts, Ic. See Cix- 


he equator, meridian, ecliptic, verticals, c. are great or 


Vor. I. 


ad | GREEK, 
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pre-eminence- | 


the tongue, the conſtruction, inflexjons, Ec. 


Modern or walgar GREEK; 


The native 


GRE 


GREATER» barons; | BARON. 

GREATER enbarmonical dieſis, Dizs1s. . i 
GREATER excommunication; p See \ExcomMMuUNiCATION: 
GREATER faſti, ** | Greser 

GREATER bhexacor | þ# - \ HEXACHORD. 
GRECIAN Cots; See the article Corns, * | 


GREE *, in our law-books, ſignifies agreement; contentment, 


or good liking.---T'hus, to make gree to the parties, is to ſa- 

-y them for an offerice done. Judgment ſhall be put in 

fuſpence, till gree be made to the king of his debt.” Stat. 

25. Edward III. See AGREEMENT: 

The word is formed from the French gre, good-will, good- 

liking, or allowance. | 7 
Gancran, ſomething belonging to the people of 


reece 


GREEK, abſolutely ſo called, or the GREEK langwage, ot anci- 


ent @REEX, is the language fpoken by the ancient Grecians, 
and ſtill preſeryed in the works of - Erighe 1 as Plato, A- 
riſtotle, Iſocrates, Demoſthenes, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Homer, Heſiod, Sophocles, Euripides, Sc. See LANGUAGE. 
The Greek has been preſerved entire longer than 9. other 
language known, maugre all the revolutions that have hap- 

ned in the country where it was ſpoke. See ENGLISH: 

et, from the time of the removal of the ſeat of empire to 
Conſtantinople, in the fourth century, it has been gradually 
altering : the alterations at firſt did not affect the analogy of 
There were 
only new words, new riches acquired, by taking in the names 
of new dignities and offices, and the terms of art it was be- 


fore unacquainted with: but, at length, the incurſions of the 


Barbarians, and eſpecially the invaſion of the Turks, 
22 much more conſiderable alterations. See modern 
REEK; L 
The Greek has a great copia ot ſtock of words: its inflexions are 
as remarkable for their variety; as thoſe of moſt of the othet 


European tongues, for mplicity. See InFLExX1- 
o 


N, | 

It has three numbers, ſingular; dual, and plural. (See Num- 

BERS) and abundance of tenſes in its verbs, which makes a 

variety in diſcourſe, prevetits a certain drineſs which always 

accompanies a too uniformity, and renders the language 

poretiny fit for all kinds of verſe. Sce TENS, Sc. 
uſe of the participles of the aoriſtus, and preterit, together 


with the compound words, wherein it abounds; give it a pe- 


culiar force and brevity, without taking any thing from its per- 
cuity. 
Tue proper names in the Greek lan e, are ſignificative, at 


in the oriental, as well as in moſt of the modern languages, 
where the learned ill find ſome, though remote, charter 
of their origin. See NAME. CS 
The Greek was the language of a polite people, who had a 
taſte for arts and ſciences, which they cultivated with ſucceſs 
In the living tongues, are (till ed a vaſt number of Gree 
terms of art: ſome deſcended to us from the Grecians, and o- 
thers formed a-new. When anew invention, machine, rite, 
otder, inſtrument, c. has beendiſcovered, recourſe has com- 
monly been had to the Grerk for a name; the facility where- 
with words are there compounded, readily affording us names 
expreflive of the uſe, e c. of ſuch inſtrumetits. Hence 
ereometer, thermometer, barometer , micrometer, logarithm, 
teleſcope, microſcope; loxodromy, &c; | 
8 * the language now ſpoke in 
reece 


There have been few books writ in this language, from the 


taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks; ſcarce any thing but 


ſome catechiſms, and the like pieces, compoſed or tranſlated 
into the vulgar Greek, by the Latin mifſionaries. 

eeksare contented to ſpeak the language without 
cultivating it: The miſery they are reduced to under the do- 
minion of the Turks, renders them ignorant; of neceſſity; 
the Turkiſh politics not allowing any of the ſubjects of their 
eſtates, to apply themſelves to the arts and ſciences. 


* 


Whether ir be out of a principle of religion, or politics, or bar- 
bariſm, they have induſtri 
of ancient 


313 
4 


y deſtroyed all the 'monuments 
ome; deſpiſing the ſtudy of a language which 
might have rendered them polite, their empire happy and 
riſhing, and have made the people forget their former maſters, 
and their ancient liberty. oh e 8 22 
In this, widely different from the Romans thoſe ancient con- 
querors of Greece; who aſter they had ſubdued the country, 
lied themſelves to learn the language; in order to im- 
CES. 


It is not eaſy to'afſign the preciſe difference between the vs/- 


gar, and the ancient Greek. It conſiſts in the terminations of 
nouns, frooguns, verbs, and other parts of ſpeech, which 
make a difference between thoſe two languages much like that 
obſerved between ſome of the dialects of the Italian or Spa- 
niſh: we inſtance in choſe languages, as being the moſt known ; 
but we might have ſaid the ſame of the Hebrew, Sclavonic, 
c. dialects. 5 a 7806 

io E Beſides, 


* 


ö 


flou- - 


bibe their politeneſs, delicacy; and taſte for aits and ſcien- 
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Beſides, the modern Greek has divers new words not in the 
ancient; particularly ſeveral particles which appear as exple- 
tives, and which were introduced to charaQterile certain tenſes 
of verbs, and other exprefſions, which would have had the 
ſame meaning without ſuch particles, had cuſtom diſpenſed 
with them; divers names of dignities and offices, unknown to 
the ancient Greeks; and abundance of words borrowed from 
the vulgar tongues of the neighbouring nations. 

Accordingly, one may diſtinguiſh three ages of the Greek 
tougue: the firſt ends at the time when Conſtantinople became 
the capital of the Roman empire; not but there were ſeveral 
books, eſpecially of the fathers of the church, wrote with 
great purity after that time; but, as religion, law, and policy, 
both civil and military, began then to introduce new words 
into the language, it ſeems neceſſary to begin the ſecond age 
of the Greek tongue from that epocha ; which laſted to the ta- 
king of Conſtantinople bythe T urks, where the laſt age com- 

mences. . 

GREEK accents, 7 gee 1 

GREEK Sible, BIBLE. 

GRFEEX church, is that part of the chriſtian church which is eſta- 
bliſhed in Greece ; extending likewiſe to ſome other parts of 
Turkey. See CHURCH. 

It is thus called in Europe, Aſia, and Africa, in contradiſtinc- 
tion from the Latin, or Romiſh church; as alſo the Eaſtern 
church, in diſtinction from the Weſtern, See LaTiN. 

The Romaniſts call the Greek church, the Greek ſchiſm, be- 
cauſe the Greeks do not allow the authority of the pope, but 
depend wholly, as to matters of religion, on their own patri- 
archs. They have treated them as ſchiſmatics, ever ſince the 
revolt, as they call it, of the patriarch Photius. See SCHISM. 
The learned are divided as to the peculiar doctrines and ſenti- 
ments of the Greet church. It is certain many errors are 
uſually charged on them, which they are free of. The point 
has been warmly conteſted between Caucus archbiſhop of Cor- 
fu, and the Sieur de Moni, on the one fide; and Lucas Hol- 
ſatius, and Leo Allatius, a Greek, on the other; the two firſt 
accuſing, the laſt excuting them. Caucus, c. will have 
them agree with the proteſtants, in rejecting abundance of the 
rules and obſervances eſtabliſhed in the Romiſh church ; while 
Allatius, &c. endeavours to find-the ſame obſervances amon 
the Greeks, as among the Latins, only under other forms, an 
with other circumſtances, 

Of the ſeven Latin ſacraments, ſays Caucus, the Greeks only 
admit five: confirmation and extreme unction, they ſer aſide. 
Allatius, on the contrary, inſiſts, that they do not properly 
ſet them aſide, but only differ as to the manner of admini- 
ſtring them. Inſtead of confirming long after baptiſm, they 
always join baptiſm and confirmation together : beſides that 
confirmation among them, is conferred by the ordinary prieſts. 
The like error is charged on” Caucus, with regard to extreme 
unction. See SACRAMENT, and ExTREME UNCTION. 

But it is to be here added, that from the anſwer of Jeremy, 
patriarch 'of Conſtantinople, to the divines of Wirtemberg, it 


appears, that the Greeks, like the reformed, do really own no - 


more than two ſacraments inſtituted by Chriſt, v:z. baptiſm 
and the euchariſt. See EUCHARIST, c. 
The Greeks, ſays the ſame Caucus, offer no worſhip to the 
euchariſt: Allatius replies, it is true, they do not adore it, as 
the Romaniſts do, immediately after the ſpeaking thoſe words, 
this 1s my body, yet do they really adore it after the words 
. wherein conſecration conſiſts, viz. after the prayer called 
the invocation of the holy Spirit. . See CONSECRATION. 
As to confeſſion, Caucus is certainly in the right, that they 
do not hold it of divine appointment, but only of poſitive, 
or eccleſiaſtical right; which they likewiſe affirm of all the 
other ſacraments, except the two above-mentioned: yet 
have they the uſe of auricular confeſſion. See ConFESS1- 
ON. | 
As to marriage, Caucus is juſt to them, in ſaying, that the 
do not eſteem it an indiſſoluble band; they maintain with 
great zeal, the neceſſity and validity of divorce. See D1- 
VORCE. 
As to the primacy of the pope, Caucus does them juſtice in 
{aying they deny it. It is certain the Greeks, Melchites, and 
other orientals, do not allow the primacy of the pope over 
the other patriarchs, in the ſenſe it is allowed of among the 
Latins. Sce Pope, PRIMATE, & c. | 
Nor do they allow of more than feven general councils. All 
thoſe held by the Latins, fince Photius, they ſet aſide. See 


CouNCciL. 
GREEK cr, C CHURCH, 
GREEK grammar, GRAMMAR. 
GREEK lexicon, See ILxx1CON, &. 
GREEK maſonry, MAsoNRTx. 
GREEK maſs, Mass. 


GREEK orders, in architecture, are the doric, ionic, and corin- | 


thian; in contra - diſtinction to the two Latin orders, the tuſcan 
and compoſite, See ORDER. See alſo Donic, Ionic, and 
CORINTHIAN. 

GREEK pi4ch, See the article Piren. 
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GREEK rite, ot ritual, is Giltinguiſhed f 
and R17v a gut * the Latin. See Rirt. 


GREEK /tazae, \ STATUE. 
GREEK teſtament, See < BIBLE, 
GREEK wine, © Wär. 
GREEK year, Yrak. 
GKEEN 


one of the original colours of t * 

CoLous, Ray, and Lace. " rops of like. See 

If urine, citrou-juice, or ſpirit of vitriol, be caſt on 3 

ribbon, it becomes blue; by reaſon the yellow of the 

ing-wide is thereby exhaled aud conſumed ; ſo that —_— 

= - 12 — 2 See BLuk, c. ang 
raſs and herbs, and even all vegetables in plac 

the open air, are green; and thoſe in ſudterrancons pets ” 

places inacceſſible to the air, white and yellow, Thus. w — 

wheat, or the like, germinates under ground, it is whit 
yellow; and what is in the openair, greez: though this nia 
yellow before it be green. Fo 

Artificial GREENS are rarely ſimple colours, but produced 
the mixture of yellow and blue. See BLue, and Yertg 
Two powders, the one blue, and the other yellow well mix 
ed, appear perfec ly green; though when viewed with 4 C 
croſcope, we obſerve a chequer of blue and yellow. "i 
The dyers make divers ſhades, or caſts of green, as light pre 
yellow green, graſs green, laurel green, ſea green, dark 5 Hh 
parrot green, and celadon green, 5 
All the greens are firſt dyed in blue, then taken down y; 
woad, verdegreaſe, &c. and then greened with the weedther 
being no one ingredient that will give green alone. See Dy. 
ING. 

Mountain GREEN, or Hungary GREEN, is a ſort of eres, 
powder found in little — ſand, among the — 
of Kernauſent in Hungary, and thoſe of Moldavia. 
Though ſome hold that this mountain green is factitious, and 
the ſame with what the ancients called flos eris, prepared b 
caſting water, or rather wine, on copper red hot from the * 
nace, and catching the fumes thereof on copper plates lad 
over for the purpoſe; or by diſſolving copper plates in Wine, 
much as in making verdegeeaſe. The painters make uſe of 
this colour for a graſi- green. It is ſometimes counterfecd 
by grinding verdegreaſe with ceruſe. See VERDITER, 

Calcined GREEN, and diſtilled GREEN. See VERDEGR Age, 


GREEN cap, Cap. 
GREEN copperas, COPPERAS. 
Earth GREEN, See YVERDITER. 
GREEN ff, sk. 
GREEN glaſs, GLASS. 


GREEN hide, is that not yet tanned, or dreſſed, but ſuch as taken 
off from the carcaſe. Sce Hipe, and CURRYiNG. 
GREEN plots, walks, &c. GRASS plots, &c, 
GREEN ſoap, 65 58555 
GREEN virriol, dee ( VIrRIOL. 
GREEN-CLOTH, a board, or court of juſtice, held in the 
compring-houle ot the king's houſhold, for the taking cogni- 
zance of all matters of government and juſtice within the king's 
court royal; and for correQing all the ſervants therein, that 
ſhall any way offend. See HousSHOLD, and Coueriwe- 
Hovse. | 
To this court alſo belongs the authority of maintaining the 
peace ior twelve miles cound the king's court, wherever it 
ſhall be, excepting at London. See PxAce, and Pax. 
The judge of this court is the lord ſteward, aſſiſted by the 
treaſurer, comptroller, cofferer, clerks of the green-cloth, &c. 
See STEWARD. See alſo VERGE. 
It takes its name green cloth, from a green cloth ſpread over the 
on where they fit, whereon are the arms of the compting- 
ouſe. | 
Clerks of the GREEN-CLOTH, are two officers of the board of 
green-cloth, who attend there, and have buſineſs aſſigned them 
by the board. All bills of comptrolments, relating to the of- 
fice, are ſummed up, and allowed by the clerks comptrollers, 
and audited by the clerks of the green-clotb. 


They alſo appoint the king's queen's, and houſhold's diet, 


keep all records, leigers, and papers relating thereto ; makeup 
bills, parcels, and debentures for ſalaries, &c. and proviſions 
and neceſſaries for the offices of the pantry, buttery, cellar, 


toc. 

GREENHOUSE, or conſervatory ; a houſe or | ſhelter in 
garden, contrived for preſerving the more tender and curious 
exotic plants, which will not bear the winter's cold abroad in 
our climate, See ExoTic. : 
Greenhouſes, as now built, ſerve not only for * 
but likewiſe as ornaments of gardens'; being uſually large 
beautiful ſtructures, in form of galleries, wherein the plants 
are handſomely ranged in caſes for the purpoſe. See GARDEN. 
The greenhouſe, Mr. Mortimer directs to be open to the 


ſouth, or very little declining therefrom : the heighth and 
breadth to be about twelve foot, and length according to 
the number of plants intended to be kept therein. It ov! 
be ſituate on the drieſt ground, and ſo contrived, as tht 
nothing may obſtru& the ſun's rays in winter. In the _ 
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ing it, care muſt be taken, not to plaiſter it on the inſide with 
line and hair; dampneſs being obſerved to continue longer on 


more from moilture and colds, an artificial heat is to be uſed : 
in order to this, ſome hang up fires, and others place pans of 
coals in holes in the ground. The better way is, to have a 


through trills, made under the floor for that purpoſe, The bet 
method of all, according to Bradley is the new ſtove invent- 
ed by M. Gauger, and publiſhed in Engliſh by Dr. Deſagu- 
jers. See FIRE. 

— have ſaſhes, caſements, and doors of glaſs; others pre- 
fer moveable canvas doors, to be taken off, and put on at 
ea(ure. 

— pots and caſes are to be ranged in the greenhouſe ſo, as 
not to incommode one another, or hinder any from readily 
receiving both ſun, air, &c. As to the management of the 
plants herein, Mortimer recommends the opening of the 
mould about them, from time to time, and ſprinkling a little 
freſh mould in them, and a little warm dung on that; as alſo 
to water them when the leaves begin to wither and curl, and 
not oftner, which would make them fade and be fickly ; and 
to take off ſuch leaves as grow dry. 

Bradley adviſes, that in the colder parts of England, the front 
of the greenhouſe be built in a ſweep, or ſemicircle, to receive 
the ſun's rays, one part or other of it all day: that all the 
windows, c. in the front, have cloſe, thick, wooden ſhut- 
ters, to be ſhut every night in winter, for fear of froſts, 
* nipping winds, &c.---Dutch tiles he thinks the beſt lining for 
the walls, as being dry, and reflecting a deal of heat; and 
ſquare tiles for the pavement, which readily imbibe the wet, 
and never ſweat, as marble and the harder ſtones do. The 
plants in the greexhouſe are not to fill above a quarter part of 
the ſpace thereof; the reſt being left vacant for the air to cir- 
culate about the plants. If the houſe be crowded with plants 
the effluvia they are continually emitting by perſpiration, an 
the vapours from the mould, will condenſe the air, and cauſe 
dampneſs. The plants to be diſpoſed, as much as poflible, 
about the middle parts of the greenhouſe, where they will be 
ſafer from the cold, which is uſually greateſt near the glaſſes 
and walls: the tendereſt plants to be diſpoſed neareſt to where 
the heat comes in. | 

It is a general rule among gardeners, to ſet exotic plants into 
the greenhouſe, about the ſecond week in September, and to 
take them out again about the middle of May ; though there 
ſhould be ſome diſtinction made herein; the rendereſt ſorts 
from places near the line, as the aloes, c. being to be con- 
fined more to the greenhouſe, than oranges, myrtles, c. 
GREENLAND fiſhery. See the article Mhale FrsntRy. 
GREENWICH b5hoſpita/. See the article HoseiTAL. 
GREGORIAN calendar is that which ſhews the new and full 
moon, with the time of Eaſter, and the moveable feaſts de- 
pending thereon, by means of epacts diipoſed through the ſeve- 
ral months of the Gregoriau year. See CALENDAR, EASTER, 
c. | | 

The Gregorian calendar, therefore, differs from the Julian, 
both in the form of the year, and in that it uſes epacts, in- 
ſtead of golden numbers. See EPAcr, and GOLDEN um- 
ber. \ 

This reformation of the calendar was made in 1582, by order 
of pope Gregory XIII. and with the advice of Aloyſius Li- 
lius, and other mathematicians: at the ſame time, ten days 
were cut off from that year, and caſt away, to bring the equi- 
noxes to their ancient ſeat, viz. the 21ſt of March. And to 
keep them conſtantly there, the ſame pope introduced a new 
form of year. See GREGORIAN year, 

GREGORIAN chant. See the article CHANT. . 
GREGORIAN year, is the Julian year corrected, or modelled, in 
_ ſuch manner, as that ibree ſecular years, which in the Julian 
account are biſſextile, are here common ykars, and only every 
fourth ſecular year, a biſſextile year. See BiSSEXTILE. 

The Gregorian year, though it comes nearer to nature and 
truth, than the julian, is not ſtrictly juſt: in four hundred 
years it gets one hour and twenty minutes; and conſequently 
in ſeven thouſand two hundred, a whole day. See YEAR. 
The Gregorian year, is that now uſed in moſt countries of 
Europe; , England, moſt of the United Provinces, Sweden, 


See JULIAN year. 

From this difference ariſes the diſtinction of old, or 7 alias, 
and ew, or Gregorian ſtyle. 

The old ſtyle is now eleven days behind the new: ſo that the 
ſame day which in the Gregorian account is the twelfth day 
of any month, in the Julian is only the firſt. N | 
REGORIAN epocha, is the epocha, or time whence the Grego- 
ian calendar, or computation, took place. See Epoch. 


The preſent year 1726, is the 144th year of the Gregorian 
epocha. 


GRENADO, «< GRANADO. 
GRENADIER, 0 See 2 GRANADIER. 
GRENATE, | _» C GRANATE. 

GRESHAM-college. See the article COLLEGE, 
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ſach plaiſter, than on bricks or wainſcot. To preſerve it the 


and Denmark, excepted; where the Julian year ſtill obtains. 


ſtove behind the greenhouſe, and to convey the heat thereof |. 


GREVE *, Grxtra, among our ancient writers, is a deno- 
mination of power and authority; fignifying as much as co- 
mes, ot preecomes, See the articles Cour, and Vicobxr. 

Ihe word is formed from the Anglo Saxon grith, peace. Thus 
Hoveden, Greve dicitur, ideo qued jure debeat grith, i. c. 
pacem ex illis fatere, qui patriæ infrrunt ve, i. e. miſeriam 
vel malnm. . 8 , 

Lambard makes greve the ſume with reve. See Reve. 
Hence alſo the words fhireve, porzgreve, &c, which were 
anciently written ſe:regerefa, porzgerefa, &c. See Surkirr, 
PoR TGREVE, c. NE 

GREY, See GRAY. 

GREYHOUND, GRAYHOUD. 

GRIFFON, GRvrnus, u, in natural hiſtory, a bird of prey, 
of the eagle kind. See EAGLE, 

The ancients ſpeak fabulouſly of the griffon; they repreſent 

it with four legs, wings, and a beak ; the upper part repre- 

ſenting an eagle, and the lower a lion: they ſuppoſed it to 
watch over gold mines, hidden treaſures, &c. Fs 

The animal was conſecrated to the ſun ; and the ancient 

painters repreſented the chariot of the ſun as drawn by grif- 

foxs.---M. Spanheim obſerves the ſame of thoſe of Jupiter aud 

. Nemeſis. : 

We find mention of the grifor in holy ſcripture : but are 

not to underſtand the rext of that chimerical animal juſt de- 

ſcribed, which no body ever ſaw but in painting and armo- 
ties, notwithſtanding what Servius, in his comment on the 
eighth eclogue of Virgil, and Iſidore, ſay of it. The griffon, 

in ſcripture, is that ſpecies of eagle, called in. Latin, . 
and in Hebrew, DO", peres, of the verb DB, parat, to 
break, See EAGLE... 8 
God prohibited the Jews to eat divers kinds of birds of prey, 
as the kite, vulture, c. And the divers kinds of eagles, 
which are diſtinguiſhed in Latin by the names of aqnzla, 

gp, halietus.---Pauſanias, in Arcadicts, ſays the griffon has 
is skin ſpotted like a leopard. 

The griffon, we mean the fabulous one, is frequently ſeen on 
ancient medals ; and is till bore in coat armour. Or, a 
griffon rampant, with wings diſplayed, ſable, is born by the 

mily of Morgan in Monmouthſhire, c. 

Guillim blazons it rampant ; alledging that any very fierce 
animal may be fo blazoned, as well as a lion.----Sylveſter 
Morgan, and others, uſe the term ſegreiant, inſtead of ram- 
ant, See RAMPANT, and SEGREIANT. | | 

GRILLADE, in cookery, meat broiled on the gridiron ; thus 
called from the French, griller, to broil. | 

The word is alſo uſed for the browning of any diſh, by rub- 
bing a hot iron over it.---T'o grill oyſters, is to put them into 
ſcollop-ſhells, ſeaſon them with ſalt, pepper, and parſley, 
ſhred, and pour their own liquor to them; covering them 
with grated bread; ſtewing them half an hour on the fire, 
and browning them with a red-hot iron. Shrimps are grilled 
after the ſame manner. | 

GRINDING, trituration, the act of breaking, or comminuting 
a ſolid body, and reducing it into powder, duſt, flower, fari- 

na, or the like. ' 

Grimding is one of the ſpecies of diſſolution. See Dis$0LU- 


- 
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phyry, either with oil or gum water. See PAIN TIN, and 

COLOUR, : | 

Some late = war gay contend, that digeſtion is performed by 

grinding the food in the ſtomach.—-It is alledged, that every 

part in the body is a veſſel, or veſſels; that all the veſſels have 

a motion of ſyſtole and diaſtole; and that all the operations 

of the body conſiſt in the attrition, or grinding of the humours 

of matters contained in ſuch veſſels. See DicesTt1ON, and 

TRITURATION. 

GN DIN is alſo uſed for the rubbing, or wearing off, the it- 
regular, or otherwiſe redundant parts of the ſurface of a body, 
and reducing it to the deſtined figure, whether that be flat, 

concave, or the like. See FIRE. 

The grinding of glaſſes is a conſiderable art, and as ſuch, ne- 
ceſſarily requires to be here inſiſted on; eſpecially that of optic 
glaſſes. See GLass, Opric, Ge. . 

Method of GRINDING optic glaſſes.->-For convex glaſſes, the 

firſt ſtep is to provide a diſh, or baſon, within whoſe cavity the 

laſs is to be formed. | f os 

In order to this, they take a piece of braſs, copper, iron, or 

wood, and form it into a ſegment of a circle, having the ra- 

dias of the baſon, or diſh intended. This done, a baſon is 
forged by a ſinith, either of iron or copper; having its cavity 
exactly fitting or correſponding to the ſegment above mention- 
ed: though ſometimes they chuſe to have the baſon caſt; in 


to be here obſerved. See MiRROUR. | : 
The figure of the baſon thus roughly formed, is to be finiſhed 
in the pewterers lathe; or on a ſtone mould- A. Tab. Miſcel- 
| lany, fig. 12. fixed to an iron axis, with a pinion B C, move- 
able by a wheel DE, and that by a winch or handle F. The 
baſon being ground on the mould, till it exactly fit in all 
parts, they take it off, and cementing it ro a wooden block 
(loaden, if need be, with lead) ſtrew it oycr with fine, — 
and, 
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TION.--- The painters colours are ground on a marble, or por= 


which caſe, the rules above delivered for concave mirrors are 
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ſand, and thus grizd it over again on the mould, till all the 
furrows or ſcratches be quite taken away. f | 
Liſtly, they grind large pieces of glaſs in a baſon, with fine 
ſand between; till ſuch time as its ſurface being well ſmooth- 
ed, there is no longer any oppoſition to the motion. ; 
Note, the diſh is known to be perfectly finiſhed, when a hair 
being ſtretched over it, its ſhadow projected in the cavity, eſpe- 
cially in a camera obſcura, does not appear diltorted. 

The baſon finiſhed, proceed to chuſe glaſſes for the purpoſe: 


in order to this, lay them on clean paper, and obſerve what | 


colours are projected thereon; for the ſame are the colours of 
the glaſſes. Always ſet aſide thoſe of the darker colours, and 
chuſe the brighter : but as the whiteſt and brighteſt have uſual- 
ly veins; and beſides, in tract of time, by the humidity of the 
air, are apt to ruſt, and loſe their poliſh ; for this reaſon Huy. 
ens recommends thoſe a little yellowiſh, reddiſh, or greeniſh ; 
evelius, the blueiſh. Aglaſs is found to be free from bubbles, 
ſands, veins, knots, and ſpires, by holding it to the ſun, and 
receiving the rays through it on a white paper; for the flaws 
abovementioned, will each project a ſhadow thereon. 
If, inſtead of lenticular, or at leaſt ſpherical glaſſes, you make 
uſe of plate glaſs; it muſt be divided, and cut with adiamond, 
into ſquares; and if it be too thick to break otherwiſe, you 
may do it by laying it on a table covered with a cloth, in ſuch 
manner, as that the fide or part to be ſevered, hang over the 
edge; for being ſtruck with an iron inſtrument, in this ſitua- 
tion it eafily breaks in the direQion of the line drawn by the 
diamond, Having thus got a ſquare piece, deſcribe two con- 
centric circles thereon, with a pair of compaſſes, one of whoſe 
legs carries 2 diamond; the diameter of the inner circle, to 
be equal to the breadth of the intended lens, and that of the 
outer ſomewhat more; and break off the corners, as above 
directed; and the leſſer inequalities take off on a grind- 
ſtone, or the like. Examine now whether the piece of 
glaſs be every where equally thick; if it be not, reduce it 
to ſuch equality by grinding it on an iron plate with ſand 
and water. Laſtly, glue or cement the glaſs thus prepared 
to a wooden handle N M O, fig. 13. with a cement made 
of pitch, and a fourth part of roſin; or one part of wax, 
and eleven of colophony. Care to be taken that the baſe, or 
bottom of the handle N O, be equal to the glaſs; and that 
the centre of the glaſs and handle meet together. Smaller 
lens's, as thoſe for microſcopes, are fixed on with ſeal- 
ing-wax. | 
Now, to grind the glaſs, and bring it to the convexity re- 
quired ; ſmear over the diſh equally with fine ſifted ſand 
moiſtened with water : then taking the handle with the glaſs 
thereon, work it on the baſon ſometimes this way, and ſome- 
times that, to prevent the form of the baſon from being 
diſturbed ; never leaning too hard thereon. When the glaſs 
has got the figure of the baſon, clean it well of all the ſand, 
and filth adhering ; and ſprinkle the baſon over with emery 
moiltened in water; grinding the glaſs thereon, till all the 
roughneſſes and inequalities are taken away. After this, the 
fine ſand uſed in hour-glaſſes may be of ſervice, applied and 
uſed as before; remembring to take out the ſand when too 
much worn, and ſubſtitute new in its ſtead. Some in lieu 
hereof, chuſe ſeveral ſorts of emery, each finer than other, or 
even the powder of flints calcined and pounded. Laſtly, grind 
the ſame glaſs in another baſon, or diſh, which is a ſegment of 
a leſſer ſphere, making uſe of the like ſand as before; till it 
have got a pretty high rim, or margin, all around. 
In regard the on is not here determined accurately enough 
upon the middle of the glaſs, by the mere guidance of the 
hand; ſome have choſe to make uſe of the following machine, 
eſpecially for grinding object- glaſſes. | 
Fix the alm H I, fig. 14. on a horizontal table; exactly 
over its centre let the aperture D be, through which paſs an 
iron arm five or fix inches long, faſtened to the ſtaff A B. 
Let the other extreme of the ſtaff be fitted into a hole cut in 
the diſh, and faſtened therein. Now to grind the glaſs, inſtead 
of the diſh, take hold of the ſaid ſtaff, and work with ſand, 
c. as before. | 
Huygens tells us, that he firſt uſed coarſe emery, then a finer 
powder of the ſame, which would be fifty ſeconds in ſinking 
to the bottom of a veſlel of water, putting in freſh every half 
or quarter of an hour. Sometimes too, he uſed emery of fifty 
ſeconds, for 4 of an hour; then emery of four hundred ſeconds, 
for 3 of an hour ; and laſtly, emery of forty-five minutes for 
4 of an hour. The ſame effect is had from powder of flints, 
broke in an iron mortar, mixed with water, and ſtirred ſome 
time with a wooden ſpatula, taking the powder as it precipi- 
tates in ſome certain time to the bottom of the veſſel, by de- 
canting the water. What remains is, to poliſh the glaſs. See 
GLASS, and POLISHING. ' | | 
GRINDING is alſo uſed for a coarſer, and leſs accurate me- 
thod of ſmoothing or poliſhing the ſurface of a body ; particu- 
3 glaſs for looking-glaſſes, c. See Looxing-GLAsS, 
c 


In the new method of working large plates of glaſs for look- 
ing · glaſſes, coach-glaſſes, c. by moulding, and, as it were, 
cCaſting them, ſomewhat after the manner of metals, deſeri- 


GRIP, or GRIPE, in husbandry, is a ſmall ditch cut acroſs 4 


GRIPE of a ſhip, is the compaſs or ſharpneſs of her ſtem under 


GR1PE is alſo a ſea-phraſe for a -» oh 


GRIPES, tormina ventris, in medicine, a ſort of colic, or pain- 


GROAT, an Engliſh money of account, equal to four pence. 


GRO 


bed under the article GLASS : the ſurface being left unexen 
% ? 


it remains to be ground and poliſhed, 

In order to this, the plate of glaſs is laid horizontal 
ſtone in manner of a table; and to ſecure it Ty, ow, 1 
plaiſtered down with mortar, or ſtucto, that the effort of 1d. 
workman, or of the machine uſed therein, may not the 
or diſplace it. Lo ſuſtain it, there is a trons : 
frame that ſurrounds it an inch or two higher than the 
The bottom, or baſe of the grinding engine, is anc. 
rough glaſs, about half the demenſions of the former: 
this is a wooden plank, cemented thereto ; and upon this 
proper weights applied to promote the triture : the Plank 
table, being faſtened to a wheel, which gives it "hey 
--- This wheel, which is at leaſt five or fix inches diameter 
made of a very hard but light wood, and is wrought by t 
workmen placed againſt each other, who puſh an pull it d. 
ternately; and ſometimes, when the work requires it turn ; 
round. By ſuch means, a conſtant mutual attrition is . 
duced between the two glaſſes, which is favoured by = 
and ſands of ſeveral kinds beſtowed between; ſand ſſill g 
and finer being le as the grinding is more advanced; & 
laſt emery is uſed. We need not add, that as the upper 
incumbent glaſs poliſhes and grow ſmoother, it muſt be thi 
ted from time to time, and others put in its place. 
It is to be noted, that only the largeſt ſize glaſſes are thus 
ground with a mill ; for the middling and ſmaller ſorts ze 
wrought by the hand, to which end there. are four wooden 
handles at the four corners of the upper ſtone, or carriage, for 
the workmen to take hold of, and give it motion.---What te. 
mains to the perfection of glaſs, comes under the denoming. 
tion of poliſhing. See PoLiSHiING. 


meadow, or ploughed land; in order to drain it=-It alſo fig- 
nifies an handtul ; as, a gripe of corn, 


water; chiefly towards the bottom of her ſtem. See Sum. 
The deſign of ſhaping her ſo, is to make her gripe the 
or keep a good wind ; for which purpoſe ſometimes a falſe 
ſtem is put on upon the true one. 
being apt to run her head 
or noſe too much into the wind : in ſuch caſe they ſay, ſhe 
gripes ; of which there are two cauſes : .1® Overloading her 
a-head, the weight of which preſſes her head ſo down, that t 
is not apt to fall off from the wind; 2® The ſtaying or ſetting 
her maſts too much aft; which will always be a fault in z 
ſmall ſhip that draws much water, and will cauſe her to be 
continually running into the wind. 
Though in floaty ſhips, if the maſts be not ſtayed far aft, they 
will never keep a good wind. 


ful diſorder of the lower belly, occaſioned by ſome ſharp pun- 
gent matters vellicating the parts, or by winds pent up ia the 
inteſtines. See CoLIC; 
The gripes are a very common ſymptom in young children, 
and may be cauſed by the aliment they uſe, which is conſ- 
derably different from what they ted born accuſtomed to in 
the uterus. See CHILDREN. 
The retention of a part of the meconium may alſo give occt- 
ſion hereto, as being ſomewhat acrimonious. See MEconinn, 
This diſorder ſometimes proves ſo violent, as to throw the 
child into univerſal convulſions, or to cauſe what is yulgarly 
called convulſions of the bowels. 

GRIST denotes corn ground, or ready for grinding. See Conn, 


e. 5 
GROANING, in heraldry, a term uſed for the cty or noiſe d 
a buck. See HunTIinG: 


See PENNY. a 
Other nations, as the Dutch, Polanders, Saxons, Bohemians, 
French, c. have likewiſe their groazs, groots, gtoches, gos 
c. See Monty, and Coin, | 
We had no ſilver money in the Saxon times bigger thun! 
penny; not after the conqueſt, till Edward III. who about 
the year 1351, coined groſſes, i. e. groats, or greater piece, 
which went for 4 4. a piece; and ſo the matter ſtood till the 
reign of Henry VIII. who, in 1504, firſt coined ſhillings. da 
SHILLING. 
GROCGERS, by the ſtat. 37. Edward II. cap. 5. is uſed for 
thoſe who engroſs merchandize. See ENGROSSING. : 
GROGRAM, in the manufaQories, a ſort of ſtuff, all fill; 
being in,reality no more than a taffety, coarſer thicker 
than ordinary. Sce TArFETY. 
GROOM *, denotes a ſervant in ſome inferiour poll I 
which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with the old word, gam, 
and the French 2 See GAR ON. 
* The word is formed from the Flemiſh, grom, puer, a boy. 
GRooM is the denomination of ſeveral officers and ſervants i 
the king's houſhold. See HougnoLD. | 
There are grooms of the almonry, grooms of the com b 
houſe, grooms of the chamber, the privy-chamber, groom 
the robes, of the wardrobe, c. See Cour rixc- Hen 
WarDRoBg, (fc. * 
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the flole, See the article STOLE. Ef 
Choo . 4 an officer of the houſhold, whoſe buſineſs is to 
ſce the king's lodging furniſhed with tables, chairs, ſtools, and 
firing; to 33 cards, dice, Sc. and to decide diſputes ari- 
ſing at cards, dice, bowling, Sc. A t 
Go is more particularly uſed for a ſervant appointed to at- 
tend on horſes, ia the ſtables, See EquERY. ; 
-GROS, a foreign money, in divers countries, anſwering to our 
groat. See Gr. 4 
A pound gros, livre de groſs. See PouND, and LivxxE. 
GROSS, or Gxossus, in our ancient law writers, denotes a 
thing abſolute, and not depending on another. Thus, vi- 
lain in groſs, villanus in groſſo, was a ſervant, who did not 
belong to the land, but immediately to the perſon of the 
lord; or a ſervile perſon not appendant, or annexed to the 
land or manor, and to go along with the tenures as appur- 
renant to it, but like the other perſonal goods and chattels of 
his lord, at his lord's pleaſure and diſpoſal. 
So an advowſon in groſs, is a right of patronage not annexed 
to the fee or manor, but belonging to the patron bimſelf, di- 
lint from the manor. See ADVOWSON, VILLAIN, Sc. 
Common in GROSS, See the article COMMON. 2 
Gross weight, is the weight of merchandizes, and goods with 
theit duſt and droſs, as allo of the bag, cask, cheſt, c. where- 
in they are contained; out of which L oſ5-weight, allowance 
is to be made for tare and tret. See I ARE, and TaEr. 
Gross average, See the article AVERAGE. 
Gxo0ss is alſo uſed for the quantity of twelve dozen, 


GROSSA, a groat.---Conceſſa eſt regi una grolla, gue continet | 


guatuor denarios de quolibet viro & maliere. Knighton, anno 
1378. : 

GRUSSE-boir, in our ancient law-books, ſignifies ſuch wood 
as hath been, or is, either by the common law, dr cuſtom of 


the country, reputed timber. See TIMBER. k 


GROTESQUE, GRrorTtsx, or GROTTESQUE, a wild whim- 
ſical figure, or delign of a painter, or engraver; having ſome- 
thing ridiculous, extravagant, and even moaſtrous in it. The 
name ariſes hence, that figures of this kind were anciently 
much uſed to adorn the grotto's wherein the tombs of eminent 
perſons, or families, were incloſed. Such was that of Ovid, 


whoſe grotto was diſcovered near Rome about fifty years ago. | 


See GROT ro. ff 

Calot a celebrated engraver of Lorrain, had a wonderful ge- 
nius for defiguing grozeſqzes e the like is ſaid of Leonardo da 
Vinci. | 

We alſo extend the word groteſque to any thing whimſical, or 
wildly pleaſant, in a perſon's dreſs, diſcourſe, &c.---Maſque- 
rade habits are the more valued, the more groteſque they are: 


our theatres preſent us with entertainments in groteſyne cha- 


racers, i. e. perſons quaintly dreſs'd ; as harlequins, ſcara- 
mouches, c. Planudes has given us a very groteſque picture 
of Eſop. Arioſto and the Italian poets are 

deſcriptions. 

GROTESQUE=work, GROTESK-work, or GROTTESCO, denotes 
a work, or compoſition in painting, and ſculpture, in the gro- 
zeſque manner or taſte; conſiſting either of things which are 
merely imaginary, and have no exiſtence in nature, or of 
things turned and diſtorted out of the way of nature, ſo as to 
raiſe ſurprize, and ridicule. 2 I 
Groteſgue-work is much the ſame with what we ſometinies 
alſo call antique, Sce ANTIQUE. See alſo Morisco. 

GRoTESQUES, or GROTESKS, are particularly uſed for little 
fanciful ornaments, of animals; compounded with foliages, 
fruit, &c. | N 
Such are thoſe painted by Raphael in the apartments of the 
Vatican, and thoſe carred by Michael Angelo in the ceilings 
of the portico in the capitol. Vitruvius calls compartments 
of this kind Har pagiuetuli. . 

GROTTO *, or GRorra, in natural hiſtory, a large deep ca- 
yern or den in a mountain or rock. See STONE. 

Ahe word is Italian, gretta, formed according to Menage, Ec. 
from the Latin crypta: Du Cange obſerves, that grata was uſed 
in the ſame ſenſe in the corrupt Latin. | 

The ancient anachorets retired into dens and gro#zo's to apply 
themſelves the more attentively to meditation, c. See ANA- 
CHORET, HERMIT, c. 

In grotio's are frequently found cryſtals of the tock, ſtalactites, 
and other natural conglaciations. See CRYSTAL, STALACTI1- 
TE, PETRIFACTION, Cc. | | 
M. Homberg covjectures, from ſeveral circumſtances, that the 
marble pillars in the grotto of Antiparos, vegetate or grow. See 
STONE, and VEGETATION. |; | 
That author looks on this grorto as a garden, whereof the 
pieces of marble are the plants; and endeavours to ſhew that 
they could only be produced by ſome vegetative principle. Mem. 
Acad. anno I 702, | | 
At Foligno in Italy is another grotto, conſiſting of pillars 
ana orders of architecture of marble, with their ornaments, 
Sc. ſcarce inferior to thole of art; but they all grow down- 
wards: ſo that if this too be a garden, the plants are turned 
uplide down, Mem. de Acad. auno 1711. 

* 2 or lake, in Carniola, famous for being 

; Ol. I. 


ull ot grozeſqne | . 
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full of warer, fiſh; e. the beſt part of the year, and quite 

dry, and bearing grafs, corn, c. the reſt; - proceeds from 
ſome ſubterraneous grorto, or lake; as is made highly proba- 
ble by Mr: Valyaſor ;  Ph:loſoph. Tranſ. Ne. 191. 
We have ſeveralpro#70's famous in natural hiſtory ; as, 


GROTTA del Cane, a little cavern near Pozzuoli, four ledgues 


from Naples, the ſteams whereof, are of a mephitical or 
noxious quality; whence alfo it is called bocca venenoſa, the 
fonous mouth. See MEPHITES,. a | 
wo miles from Naples, fays Dr. Mead, juſt by the Lago 
de Agnano is a celebrated mofeta, commonly called Ja Grotta 
dei Caui, equally deſtructive to all within the reach of its va- 
urs. ; | 
is a ſinall grotto about eight foot high, twelve long, and 
ſix broad; from the ground ariſes a thin, ſubtiſe, warm fume, 
viſible enough to a diſcerning eye, which does not ſpring up 
in little parcels here and there, but in one continued ſtream, co- 
vering the whole furface of the bottom of the cave; having this 
remarkable difference from common vapours, that it does not 
like ſmoke, diſperſe itſelf into the air, but quickly after its riſe, 
falls back again, and returns to the earth; the colour of the 
_ ſides of the grotto being the meaſure of its aſcent : for ſo far 
it is of a darkiſh green, but higher only common earth. And 
as I myſelf found no inconveniency by ſtanding in it, fo no 
animal, if its head be above this mark, is the leaſt injured. But 
when, as the manner is, adog, or any other creature, is forci- 
bly kept below it; or by reaſon of its ſmallneſs, cannot hold 
its head above it; it preſently loſes all motion, falls down 
as dead, or in a ſwoon, the limbs convulſed and trembling; 
till at laſt no more ſigns of life appear, than a very weak and 
almoſt inſenſible beating of the heart and arteries; which if 
the animal be left a little longer, quickly ceaſes too, and then 
the caſe is irrecoyerable; but if ſnatched out, and laid in the 
air, ſoon comes to life again, and ſooner if thrown into the 
adjacent lake. | 
The fumes of the grotto, the ſame author argues, are no real 
poiſon, but a& chiefly by their gravity ; elſe the creatures 
could not recover ſo ſoon; or if they did, ſome ſymptoms; 
as faintneſs, c. would be the conſequence of it. He adds, 
that in creatures killed therewith, when diſſected, no marks 
of infection appear; and that the attack proceeds from a want 
of air, by which the circulation tends to an entire ſtoppage, 
and this fo much the more, as the animal inſpires a fluid of a 


quite different nature from the air, and ſo no ways fit to ſup- 


ly its place. 
aking the animal out while alive, and throwing it into the 
neighbouring lake, it recoyers: this is owing to the coldneſs 


of the water, which promotes the contraction of the fibres, 


and fo aſſiſts the retarded circulation; the ſmall portion of the 
air which remains in the veſiculæ, after every expiration, may 
be ſufficient to drive out the noxions fluid. After the ſame 
manner, cold water acts in a deliquium animi: the lake of 
Agnano has no other virtue in it more than others. | 


GROTTA det ſerpi, is a ſubtertaneous cavern near the village of 


Saſla, eight miles from the city of Braccano in Italy ; deſcri- 
bed by Kircher thus : 

The grotta dei Serpi, is big enough to hold two perſons; it is 
perforated with ſeveral fiſtular apertures, ſomewhat in manner 
of a ſieve; out of which, at the beginning of the ſpring ſea- 


ſon, iſſues a numerous brood of young ſnakes of divers co- ' 


lours, but all free of any particular poiſonous quality. 

In this cave they expoſe their lepers, paralytics, atthritics, and 
elephantiac patients quite naked; where, the warmth of the 
ſubterraneous ſteams reſolving them into ſweat, and the ſerpents 
clinging variouſly all around, licking and ſucking them, they 


become ſo thoroughly freed of all their vitious humours, that 


upon bree the operation for ſome time, they become per- 
fectly reſtored. N a * 
This cave Kircher viſited himſelf, and found it warm, and e- 
very way agreeable to the deſcription given of it. He ſaw 
the holes, and heard a murmuring, hifling noiſe in them: 
Though he miſſed ſeeing the ſerpents, it being not the ſeaſon 
of their creeping out; yet he ſaw a great number of their 
_ or ſloughs, and an elm growing hard by laden with 
tnem. 

The diſcovery of this cave, was by the cure of a leper going 
from Rome to ſome baths near this place, who, loſing 
his way, and being benighted, happened upon this cave, an 


- finding it very warm, pulled off his cloaths, and being weary 


and ger, had the good fortune not to feel the ſerpents about 
him till they had wrought his cure. Mauſeum I or miau. 


Milky Gxor ro, erypta lactea, a mile diſtant from the ancient 


village of Bethlehem; is aid to have been thus denominated, 
on occaſion of the bleſſed virgin, who let fall ſome drops of 
milk in giving ſuck to the little Jeſus in this grozzo.----- And 
hence it has. been commonly ſuppoſed, that the earth of this 
cavern has the virtue of reſtoring milk tro women that are 


grown dry, and even of curing fevers. 


Accordingly, they are always a digging-in it, and the earth is 
ſold at a good rate to ſuch as have fan enough to give credit 
to the fable. An altar has been built on the place, and g 
church juſt by it. * * | 
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GxroTrTo is alſo uſed for a little artifical edifice made in a gar- 
den, in imitation of a natural grozzo. 
The outſides of theſe grozzo's are uſually adorned with ruſtic 
architecture, and their infide with ſhell-work, furniſhed like- 
wiſe with various jct-d'caus, or fountains, c. 
Tae grotto at Verſailles is an excellent piece of bulding.--So- 
lomon de Caux has an expreſs treatiſe of grotto's and fountains. 

GROVE, in agriculture, Sc. a little thick wood. See Woop. 
The ancient Romans had a ſort of groves near ſeveral of their 
temples, which were conſecrated to ſome god, and called luci, 
by antiphraſis, 4 non lucendo, as being ſhady and dark. In 
large and * gardens, a grove is uſually a plot of 
trees, incloſed with paliſades, conſiſting of tall trees, as elms, 
horſe- cheſnuts, c. the tops whereof make a tuft or plump, 
and ſhade the ground below. 
At the foot of the tall trees, which generally run along the 
paliſades at equal diſtance, other leſſer trees are often planted, 
whole tufts form; a reſemblance of a ſort of copſe within the 
former. 

GROUND, in agriculture, a piece of land, or foil; or a 
portion of earth, whether fit or unfit to be tilled, and culti- 
vated. Sce EARTH, LAND, SOIL, ORCHARD, GARDEN, 


"F | 
All ſorts of ground may be reduced to boggy, or marſhy, chal- 


ky, gravelly, and (toney. See MARSH, CHALKY, SAND, 
GRAVEL. Sc. 


Batable GROUMD. BATABLE. 
Breaking GROUND, BREAKING. 
Commanding GROUND, ſee d COMMANDING 
Mauuring GROUND, MANURING. 
GROUND iche, Nicus. 
Oazy GROUND, „ 
GROUND paſture PASTURE. 
GROUND /ſel/, or GROUND, fe 3 

plate, SELL 


GROUND, in painting is the ſurface, upon which the figures, 
and other objects, are raiſed or repreſented. See PAINTING. 
Ground is properly underſtood of ſuch parts of the piece as 
have nothing painted on them, but retain the original colour, 
upon which the other colours are applied to make the repreſen- 

- tations. See COLOURING. 

A drapery, piece of building, or the like, are ſaid to ſerve as 
a ground to a figure, when the figure, is painted on the drape- 
ry or building. 

In the like ſenſe, we alſo ſay the ground of a piece of tapeſtry, 
of an embroidery, of a medal, coin, fc. dee TAPESTRY, 
EMBROIDERY, BROCADE, MEDAL, Coin, c. 

The GRouND of a ſheild, or eſcutcheon, in heraldry, is proper- 
ly called the feld. See FiELD. 

GROUND, in etching, denotes a gummous compoſition, ſmeared 
over the ſurface of the metal to be etched; to prevent the aqua 
fortis from eating, or having effect, except in places where this 


round is cut through, or pared off, with the points of needles. 
Fee ETCHING. 


GROUND tackle, a ſea term, denoting a ſhip's anchor, cables, 
c. with whatever is neceſſary to make her ride ſafe at an- 
chor in proper ground. See I ACKLE, ANCHOR, c. 

GROUND work, in building; ſee FOUNDATION. 

GROUNDING of a ſhip, is the bringing her on ground, to be 
trimmed, made clcan, or to have ſome leak ſtopped in her. - 

GROUP“, or GROVUPPE, in painting and ſculpture, an aſſem- 
blage or knot of two or more figures of men, beaſts, fruits, 
or the like, which have ſome apparent relation to each other. 

* "The word is French formed of the Italian groppo, a knot. 

In a good painting, it is neceſſary that all the figures be divi- 
ded into two or three groups, or ſeparate collections. Such 
and ſuch a thing make a grozp, with ſuch and ſuch others of 
difterent nature and kind. The antique Laomedon is a fine 
group of three beautiful figures. % 

A group has ſomewhat in it of the nature of a ſymphony or 
concert of voices: as, in the one the voices mult ſuſtain each 
other, in order to fill the ear with an agreeable harmony from 
the whole; whence, if any part were to ceaſe, ſomething 
would neceſſarily be miſſed : ſo, in the group, if the parts or 
figures be not well ballanced, ſomething will be found diſ- 
agreeable. | 
There are two ſorts of groups, or two manners of conſider- 
ing groups; with regard to the deſign, and to the clair obſcure, 
The firſt is common both to works of painting, and thoſe of 
ſculpture; the latter peculiar to painting. 

Groups, with regard to the deſign, are combinations of divers 
figures, which have relation to each other, either on account 

cot the action, or of their proximity, or of the effect they have. 
Theſe we conceive, in ſome meaſure, as repreſenting ſo many 
different ſubjects, or ar leaſt ſo many diſtin& parts or members 
of one greater ſubject. See Des1G6Nn. 

Groups, with regard to the clair obſcure, are bodies of figures 
wherein the lights and ſhadows are diffuſed in ſuch manner 
that they ſtrike the eye together, and naturally lead it to con- 

- fider them in one view. See CLAiR-ORSCURE.) | 

In architecture we ſometimes ſay a GROU of columns, ſpeaking 
of three or four columns joined together on the ſame pedeſtal.-- 


GUA 


When theſe are but two together, we 


ſay a couple 


of columns. See CoLUuMN. not a grow 


In muſic, a GRovP is one of the kinds of diminuti 
tes, which in the writi an! 
See Rome e writing forms a ſort of group, or cluſte? 
he group uſually conſiſts of four crotch 
1 tied together, at the diſcr6on 'of Juavers, ot 


er. the compa. 
GROUPADES is corruptly uſed, in th 
See CROUPADE, ey e Troupader, 


GROUPED column. See the article Coruux. 
8388 See the article GRoup. 
G a cock, a term uſed by cock- fighter 
ting oy the feathers under the win 3 np * 
lowed by cockpit law, nor to cut off his feathers j F 
ling place. See Cockpir law. 9 in anf hand. 
GRU BBS, in A, a White, unctuous kind of pimples ot 
little tumors, ariſing upon the face, chiefly the al 
See TuMoR, c. f : ® of the ole 
They are uſually owing to hard drinking, and obſt 
ſpiration ; though natural in ſome conſtituions.—They 
with a ſmall black point, which gradually ſpreads; and fonts. 
times the matter tends to ſuppuration, upon which the head, 
of the eruptions grow white or yellow.---They are uſual te- 
puted ſalutary; whence to check their growt ſuddenly _ 
proved of ill conſequence. They are cured by evacuation. and 
acrimonious lotions. a 
GRUME, Grumvus, in medicine, Sc. a little 
lump of blood, milk, or Other fluid, which is c 4. 


thickened, hardened, c. See BLoop. See alſo Cater 
Tilo, c. 


Phthſical people frequently ſpit up grames, i. e. clots 
See PHTHIS1S.---Grames of milk, are what we AI 
curds, See MILK, CHEESE, c. | 

GRUMOUS blood, denotes that ſtate or conſiſtence of the blood, 
wherein it is too viſcid, and thick, for a due, brisk circulai. 
on: the effects whereof are, that it ſtagnates in the capillary 
veſſels, and produces divers diſeaſes. 

GRUS, in antiquity, a dance performed yearly by the young 

Athenians, around the temple of Apollo, on the day of the 
Delia, See DELIA. 
The . motions and figures of this dance were verv intricate, 
and variouſly interwove ; ſome of them being intended to 
expreſs the windings of the labyrinths, wherein the Minotaur 
was killed by Theſeus. See LanyriNTH. 

GRV, a meaſure contaning 4+ of a line. See Lixe. 

A line is I of a digit; and a digit 4; of a foot; and a phi- 
loſophical foot + of a pendulum, whoſe diadromes, or vibra- 
tions, in the latitude of forty-five degrees, are each equal to 
one ſecond of time, or 4; of a minute. See Incn, Foor, 
PENDULUM, c. 


| GRYPHUS, a kind enigma; or an artful obſcure deſcriptionof 
a thing. See ENIGMA. 


GUAD UM, in natural hiſtory, an herb, by the ancient Romans 
called glaſtum, and vitrum; by the Greeks ſatis; by the 
Britains gaudum; and by us now woad. See WoaD. 
The ancient Britains, Cæſar informs us, painted their faces 
with this herb, to appear the more terrible to their enemies. 
And Pliny relates, that the. ſame was practiſed by the women 
in divers ſacrifices, See GLASS. 

GUAIAC, GuAlacux, a medicinal wood, brought from the 
Indies, much uſed in venereal diſorders ; called alſo lignn 
vite; by the Spaniards, Iigno ſanto. See Woop. 

Guaiac grows equally in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies: that of the 
latter is brought in large pieces, ſome of them weighing four 
or five hundred pound; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the 
former. = 
The gaazac is the height of our walnut-tree; and is diſtin- 
guiſhed into two kinds, male and female; only differing 3s 
their leaves are more or leſs round; being all equally green, 
the flowers blue, and of a ſtarry form; having a little o- 
range coloured fruit, about the ſize of a ſinall nut, at the t? 
thereof. 

The wood guaiac is extremely hard and heavy, 
count uſed as ebony, in moſaic work, c. 
making of button moulds. See EBONv. 

But its principal uſe is in medicine, being found to warm, a, 
rarefy, attenuate, attract and promote ſweats and urine. 
uſual way of applying it, is in decoction. 

The beſt is that in large pieces, of a dusky colour, freſh, gui 
my, heavy of an agreeable ſmell, and a brisk pungent tan » 
the bark ſticking cloſe to the wood. 41 
The bark of guaiac is held of as much virtue, as the 8 
ſelf : the rind is of no efficacy ; ſo that to make a ſudorinc 
decoQion or ptiſan of wood, they firſt pare off all the mow 
part, which in reality is the rind; and only chip or raſp 0 
hard, ſolid part, which is black, heavy, and reſinous.— 1 
chirurgeons frequently ſubſtitute box- wood, inſtead of guat, 
and, it is ſaid with equal ſucceſs. In 
The reſin drawn from gæaiac, is held much more effectu . ö 
venereal caſes than either the wood, or bark. It is broug 


and on that ac- 
as alſo for the 


” . $ e 
us in large pieces, not unlike common reſin; but very — 
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rent in reſpe& of ſmell: the former, when caſt on the coals, 
elding a very agreeable balſamic fume. 
M. See the article WANNAGE. 

E, or warrantee, in law, a term relative to war- 
: properly ſignifying him whom the war- 
dertakes to indemnify, or ſecure from damage. See 
WARRAN TEE. 4 
GUARANTE 


GRARANTE 


frequently uſed for a warranter, or aper- 
dertakes and obliges himſelf to ſeea ſecond perſon 
orm what hehas ſtipulated to the third. 
GUARANTEE of @ treaty, is a prince, or power, pitched on by 
ies, to ſee, or engage, that each ſide ſhall 
orm the articles, See TREATT, and ALLIANCE. The 
arantees of the treaty of Oliva, of Weltphalia, c. 
he ancient lords were obliged to 
vaſſals, i. e. to defend them again 
they loſt their fee, and theit vaſſals were no longer bound to do 
them homage and ſervice. Kings alone did not forfeit their 
feifs by not guarantying them; and yet we read that Borel, 
count of Barcelona, . threatened the king of France, Hugh 
to ſwear fealty to the Saracens, in caſe he did not gaa- 
m; and under Lewis the Young, the count of Cham- 
ane did homage to the emperor, on the like account. See FRE. 
o guaranty a fee, had likewiſe another meaning, being uſed 
to denote, that where a fee was divided between the eldeſt ſon, 
and the younger, the eldeſt did homage to the lord both for 
himſelf and all the reſt; and by that homage guarantied the 


the contracting 


uaranty the lands of their 
their enemies; otherwiſe 


GUARD *, or GAxp, in its general ſenſe, implies defence, 
cuſtody, or converſation of any thing; the act of obſerving 
what paſſes, to prevent ſurprize; or the care and precaution 
taken to hinder any thing's being done contrary to the intention 
and deſire of another. | 
„The word is formed of the French, garde, and that of the 
corrupt Latin ar; and that of the German wabren, to 
keep, to defend. 
GUARD is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe, for the act or ſervice 
of guarding, andthe perſons appointed for that purpoſe. 
Thus we ſay, to be upon. gaard, to ſet the guard, mount the 
guard. See MovunTine, Sc. Alſo, a ſtrong guard, an at- 
tempt on 5 2000 men are neceſſary for the gaard of 
the city, Wc. 
So again, thoſe to whom the king commits the ſafety of his 
perſon, are called his guard. life-guard, body guard. 
And ſo, thoſe who have the education an 
infants, or idiots, are called their guardt, or wards. See 


GUARD, or GARD is alſo applied to a writ relating to the office 
of ward, whereof there are three kinds: one called droit de 
garde, the ſecond ejectment de garde, thethird raviſpment de 
garde, See WARD, and GUARDIAN. | 
GUARD, in the military ſenſe, is properly t 
by the ſoldiers, to ſecure the army or place, from the attempts 
and ſurprizes of the enemy,---Of this there arediyers kinds, as 
Advanced GUARD, a party of horſe or foot which marches be- 
fore a corps, to give notice of approaching danger. 
When an army is upon.the march, the grand 
ſhould mount that day, ſerve as an 
See ADVANCE. | 
That ſmall body alſo of fifteen or twenty horſe, commanded 
beyond, but within ſight of the main, or be- 
guard of a camp, are called the advanced 


he duty or ſervice done 


wards, which 
guard to the 


by a lieutenan 
fore the gran 


Grand GUARD, conſiſts of three or four ſquadrons of horſe, 
commanded by a field officer, and poſted before the camp on 
the right and left wing, towards the enemy ; for the ſecurity 
of the camp. | | 
Ina camp, every battalion poſts a ſmall gzard, commanded by 
a ſubaltern officer, about one hundred yards before its front. 
This is called the quarter guard. 
That ſmall gzard of foot, which a regiment of horſe mounts 


in their front, under a corporal, is called the ffandard- 


in GUARD, is that from whence all the other gaardt are de- 
tached.--Thoſe who are to mount the main gaard, meet at the 
reſpective captain's quarters, and from thence go to the parade; 
whete, after the whole gaard is drawn up, the ſmall guards are 
detached for the poſts and magazines; and then the ſubaltern 
officers draw lots for their guardi, and are commanded by the 
© Captain of the main gxard. : 
et GUARD, is a number of horſe and foot, who keep them- 
ves always in a readineſs in caſe of an alarm; the horſes 
being ſaddled, and the riders booted all the while: the foot draw 
at the head of the battalion at the beating of the tattoo, but 
erwards return to their tents, where they remain in a readi- 
neſs to march on any ſudden alarm. 
This guard is to make reſiſtance in caſe of an attack, till the ar- 
my can get ready. 
Rear GuarD, 
Safe GUARD, 
Van Guarp, 


REAR guard. 
SAFE guard. 
VAN guard. 
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GuARD is mote particularly underſtood of a ſoldier, as a muſ- 
queteer, archer, or the like, detached ftom a company or corps, 
to protect, detain, or ſecure any perſon, or ſurvey his actions. 
A guard was ſet over each party, to prevent the duel's taking 
Place. | N | | 
GUARDS is alſo underſtood of the troops or companies kept up 
2 guard * king: called alſo royal guards, life guards, gardes 
corps C. | 
838 alſo uſually bodies of geards to wait on the princes 
of the blood, in the ſame capacity. f 
The gnardi are diſtinguiſhed into horſe, foot, granadiers, and 
eomen. a , 
The horſe GuaRDs are diſtinguiſhed by troops: firſt, ſecond, 
9 and fourth troops of horſe guards. See TROOP, an 
ORSE. 
The foot GUARDS are diſtinguiſhed by regiments : firſt 1 * | 
cold-ſtream regiment, royal regiment of foot guardi. See Re- 
GIMENT. | 
Guards, no doubt, are as ancient as monatchy. The remo- 
teſt antiquity affords inſtances hereof. The ſcriptare mentions 
thoſe of Saul the firſt king of the people of God, 1 Sam. xix. 
11: andthoſe of Achiſh king of the Philiſtines, 1 Sam. Xxvif. 
The Grecian kings had alſo their guard: Juſtin mentions thoſe - 
of Piſiſtratus, tyrant of Athens, lib. 11. c. 8. thoſe of thety- 
rants of the ſame city, eſtabliſhed by Lyfander, lib. v. c: 8. 
thoſe of Agis, king of Sparta, lib. xii. c. 1. thoſeof Alexan- 
der, lib. xxii. c. 8. thoſe of the Ptolemys, kings of Egypt, lib. 
xvi. c. 2, c. Tarquin the Proud, is ſaid to have been the 
firſt who took gaards at Rome. Dionyſ. Halicarnaſſeus, lib. 
iv. And yet we find that Romulus formed himſelf a guard, 
* conſiſting at firſt of twelve lictors, and afterwards of three 
hundred ſoldiers, whom he called celeres, See CELERES. 
The Roman emperors had, for their guard, the pretorian co- 
horts, eſtabliſhed by Au Aus, as Dion and Suetonius relate: 
thoſe of the einperors of Conſtantinople were called buccella- 
rii. See BUCCELLAR11. See alſo DomesTiC1, CanDiba- 
Ti, PRETORIAN, c. | X . 
Captain of the gaar de, colonel of the gaardt, brigadier of the 
guards, exempt of the guards, &c. Je CAPTAIN, CoLo- 
NEL, Br1caADIER, Se. 7 
Yeomen of the GUARDS, See YEOMEN of the guards. 
The French gaardt are divided into thoſe within, and thoſe 
without the palace: the firſt conſiſts of the gardes du corps, or 
body guard; part whereof are gardes de la manche, q. d. of 
the ſleeve ; of the hundred Swiſſes; and the guards of the 


ate. | 
The guards without, are gens d'armes, light horſe, muſque- 
teers, and two regiments of guards, the one of — rs 
_ co See — 3 EEE 
| e gar corps, or life guard, conſiſts four companies 
of horſe: the firſt was anciently Scotch, and till retains the 
name; though it now conſiſts wholly of Frenchmen. Not 
only the name, but they alſo retain the ancient phraſe or for- 
mula of anſwering when called upon, I am here. | 
The Scotch guard was firſt eſtabliſhed in France by Charles 
VII. who choſe himſelf a guard out of ſuch Scots as were ſent 
by the earls of Buccan, Douglas, and other Scotch lords, to 
drive out the Engliſh. - 
Pretorian GUARDS, : See — 
White GUARDS, SCHOLARES. 
Counter GUARD, in fortification. See CouxrEx grard. 
GUARD, in fencing, an action or poſture proper to defend or 
ſcreen the body from the efforts, or attacks of an enemy's ſword. 
See FENCING and DEFENCE. - 
There are four general gaardt of the ſword; to conceive 
which, it will be neceſſary to imagine a circle drawn on an 
upright wall, and divided into four cardiual points, viz. top 
bottom, right, and left. | | : 
Now, when the point of the ſword is ditected to the bottom 
point of the circle, and conſequently the head of the ſword. 
tilted up to the top point, with the inclining forwards ; 
this is called prime, or the firſt guard;----The ſecond guard, 
which ſome improperly called the zhird, is when the point of 
ſword is directed to the right or ſecond point of the ſame cir- 
cle, aquadrantdiſtant from the firſt ; with thefort of the ſword 
turned to the right, andthe body raiſed proportionably.;Tjerce 
or the third guard, is performed by direQing the ſword's point 
to the uppermoſt point of the ſame circle diametrically oppo- 
ſite to that of prime: in which caſethe body, arm, and ſword 
are in their natural diſpoſition, being the mean between the ex. 
tremes of their motion.---Qzar:, or the fourth guard, is when 
the point of the ſword is directed to the fourth point of the 
circle, deſcending to the right as far as one fourth of tierce, 
with the external fide of the arm and the flat of the ſword 
turned towards the ground ; and the body out of the line to 
the right, and the fort of the ſword towards the line to the 
left. There is alſo qzizz, or a kind of Ab guard, being the 
rerurn of the point of the ſword on the right, after traverſing 
the circle, to the point of the prime whence it had departed ; 
and yet with adifferent diſpoſition of the body, arm and ſword. 


Theſe 
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The gnards are allo called figures, and poſtures ; and the 
common centre of all their motions is to be in the ſhoulder. 
In all theſe kinds of garde, there are high advanced, high re- 
tired, and high intermediate guards, when diſpoſed before the 
upper part ot the body, either with the arm quite extended, 
quite withdrawn, or in a mean ſtate.— Mean advanced guard, 
or {imply mean guard, is when the ſword is diſpoſed before 
the middle part of the body. Lou advanced, retired, or in- 
ter mediate guards, are thoſe where the arm and ſword are ad- 
yanced, withdrawn, or, between the two extremes, before 
the lower part of the body. 

Some will have prime the principal gaard; others quinr ; 
others, with better reaſon, tierce, in regard it conſiſts of right 
lines, which are more eaſily defended than oblique ones, ſuch 
as thoſe of prime, ſecond, quart, and quint. 


GuaRDs, in aſtronomy, is a name ſometimes applied to the two 


ſtars neareſt the pole, being in the hind part of the chariot, at 
the tail of the little bear. See CYNOSURE. 

Their longitude, latitude, c. ſee among thofe of the other 
ſtars in the conſtellation U «$A minor. One of them is the 
pole-ſtar. See PoLEt-far. 


GUARDANT, or GAR DAN r, in heraldry, a term applied to 


a beaſt when born in a coat of arms, full faced, or with his 
face turned towards the ſpectator, aud thus appearing in a po- 
{tare of guard, or defence. 


Heralds ſay a lion is never fo repreſented, but a leopard always. 


GUARDIAN, or GARD1an, he to whom the charge or cuſ- 
tody of auy perſon or thing is committed. See GUARD, and 


Warn. 

The notion of guardian angels, is very ancient in the eaſt. See 
ANGEL, I UTELARY, and Dxxon. 

In the convents of Franciſcans, the officer is called guardian, 
wo in the reſt is called /zperror. See SUPERIOR. 

In the order of the garter, the officer who in other military 
orders is called grand-maſter, is called the ſovereign guardian 
of the order. See GARTER. 


GUARDIAN, GARDEYN, in law, is a perſon entruſted with the 


education, tuition, c. of ſuch as are not of ſufficient diſcre- 
tion to guide themſelves, and their own affairs; as children, 
and ideots. 

The word gaardian, with us, includes the offices both of the 
tutor, and curator of the civilians, the tutor, for inſtance, had 
the government of a youth, till he arrived at fourteen years of 
age. And the curator had the diſpoſition and ordering of his 
effects thence forward, till twenty-five years of age; or the 
charge of a lunatic, during his lunacy. All which purpoſes 
our g&2rdirz alone anſwers. See TUTOR, and CURATOR. 
We have three kinds of gzardians : one appointed by the fa- 
ther in his will ; another by the judge afterwards; and a third 
caſt upon the minor by the cuſtom of the land: but the anci- 
ent law relating to gaardiaus, is much altered by ſtat. 12 Car. 
II. which ordains that, Where any perſon has a child under 
the age of twenty-one years, and unmarried at the time of 
* his death, it ſhall be lawful for the father of the child, whe- 
** ther born at the time of his deceaſe, or yet in ventre ſa mere, 
either by deed or will, to diſpoſe of the cuſtody and tuition 
* of ſuch child while under age, or for any leſſer time, to any 
** perſon, popiſh recuſants excepred : which diſpoſition ſhall be 
good againſt all perſons claiming ſuch child as gaardiax in 
** ſocage, or otherwiſe. And in caſe*the father appoint no 
„ gx:rdiah, the ordinary may appoint one to look to his goods 
and chattels till the age of fourteen ; at which time the child 
may chuſe a guardian himſelf. And for his lands, the next 
* of kin on that ſide by which the lands deſcend, ſhall be gaar- 
** dan, as heretofore in caſe of a tenure in ſocage.” See So- 
CAGE. 


GUARDIAN of e ſpiritnalities, is he to whom the ſpiritual ju- 


riſdiction of a dioceſe is committed, during the vacancy of the 
ſee. See VACANCEY. | 

This g#ardian may be either ſuch in law, i. e. jure magiſtra- 
tus, as the archbiſhop is of any dioceſe within his province; 
or by delegation, as he whom the archbiſhop or vicar-general, 
does for the time depute. See Vicar, &&c. . 
The dean and chapter of Canterbury, are g#ardians both for 


the dioceſe, and the whole province, during a vacancy of the 
archbiſhopric. 


GUARDIAN, or warden of the Cinque ports, is an officer who 


has the juriſdiction of the Cinque ports, with all the power 
that the admiral of England has in other places. See Cinque 
PorTs, and ADMIRAL, 


Camden relates, that the Romans, after they had ſettled them- 


ſelves, and their empire in our iſland, appointed a mogiſtrate | 


or governor over the eaſt parts where the Cinque ports lie, 
with the title of Comes littoris Saxonici per Britanniam ; ha- 
ving another who bore the like title on the oppoſite fide of the 
ſea, Their buſineſs was to ſtrengthen the ſea coaſt with mu- 
nition againſt the outrages and robberies of the barbarians. And 
that antiquary takes our warden of the Cinque ports to have 
been erected in imitation hereof. Britannia, p. 228. 


GUARDIAN of the peace. See CONSERVATOR of the peace, 
GUDGEON fig. See the article FisnixG. 

G UELPHS, or GUELFS, a celebrated faction in Italy, antago- 
niſts of the Gibelins, See GIBELIN. | 


| 


| 


The Gwelphs and Gibelins filled Italy with bl 
for many irs, The Guelph; ood for ts be * 4 
emperor. Their riſe is referred by ſome to che = - 
Conrad III. in the twelfth century ; by others, tg #9 « 
Frederic I. and by others, to that of his ſucceſſor Frederic of 
in the thirteenth century. c Il, 
The name Grelf is commonly ſaid to have been formed 
Welfe, Welfo, on the following occafion : the em ror C 
rad III. having taken the dutchy of Bavaria from Wag, Vi 
brother of Henry duke of Bavaria, Welfe, aſſiſted by the fe . 
of Roger king of Sicily, made war on Conrad, and Ong 
birth to the faction of the Ge. gave 
Others derive the name Guei from the German olf. 
count of the grievous evils committed by that cruel fad; 
others deduce the denomination from that of a German — 
Guelfe, who lived at Piſtoye; adding, that his brother, n 
G:bel, gave his name to the Gibelins: under which head 
reader will find a more ample account of the origin and hig 
ry of thoſe celebrated factions. See GrnxLin, | * 
GUERITE, in fortification, a centry-box ; being a man 
tower of wood or ſtone, placed uſually on the point of a bal 
tion, or on the angles of the ſhoulder; to hold 2 centine} 
who is to take care of the ditch, and watch out againſt a yr. 
prize,--- 
GUEST-TAKERS, or G18T-TAXERS. See Actstors. 
GUET. See the article WATCH. 


ON ac. 


| GUIDAGE, Gum, in ancient law writers, that ed 


for ſafe conduct through unknown ways, or a ſtrange coun. 


try. 

GUEULE;, in architecture. See GULE. os 

GUIDON, a fort of flag, or, ſtandard, bore by the king's tis 
guard; being broad at one extreme, and almoſt pointed at the 
_ and ſlit or divided into two. See FLAG, STaxpary, 

C. 
The guiden is the enſign or flag of a troop of horſe-quargs, 
Sce GUARD. 

Gv1Don alſo denotes the officer who bears the gaidn. The 
guidon is that in the horſe-guards, which the enſign is iu the 
foot. See ENS1GN.---The gaidon of a troop of horſe takes 
place next below the cornet. See CORNET. * 

GuiDons, GUIDONES, or ſchola guidonum, was a company of 

prieſts eſtabliſned by Charlemaign at Rome, to conduct and 
guide pilgrims to Jeruſalem, to viſit the holy places; to aflit 
them in caſe they fell ſick ; and to perform the laſt offices to 
them in caſe they died, 

Gvinox1s glandula. See GLANDULA, 

GUILD, G1LD, or GELD. - See Grp, and GxLD. 

GUILD-HALL, or G1LD-HALL, the great court of judicature 
for the city of London. See HALL. | 
In it are kept the mayor's court, the ſheriffs court, the court 
of huſtings, court of conſcience, court of common-council, 
chamberlain's court, . See CHAMBERLAIN, Sc. Here 
alſo the judges fit upon niſi prius, c. See HusTinG. 

GUILT rents. See the article GILD. 

GUINEA, a gold coin ſtruck, and current in England, See 
CoiN. ä | 
The value or rate of gaineas has varied: it was firſt ſtruck on 
the footing of twenty ſhillings ; by the ſcarcity of gold it has 
ſince been advanced to twenty-ane ſhillings and ſix- pence; 
but it is now ſunk to twenty-one ſhillings. 


The pound weight troy of gold is cut into forty-four parts and 


an half; each part makes a gurmea. See GOLD. 

This coin took the denominatiop gainea, by reaſon the gold 
whereof the firſt were ſtruck, was brought from that part of 
Africa called Guinea; for which reaſon it likewile bore the 
impreſſion of an elephant. 

GUINEA company. See the article COMPANY. 

GUINEA pepper. Sce the article PEPPER. 

GUIRON. See the article G1RoN. : 

GULA, in anatomy, the oeſophagus or gullet ; that conduit by 
which animals take down food into the ſtomach. See Oxso- 
PHAGUS, and DEGLUTITION. 

GULA vaginalis, See the article VAGINALIS. 

GULa, GUEvLE, or GOLA, in architecture, a wavy member, 
whoſe contour reſembles the letter S; called by the Greeks 
cymatium, q. d. a little wave, and by our workmen an oget- 
---See Tab. Archit. fig. 8, and 26. Sce alſo CYMATIUM, an 
OGEE. - 

This member is of two kinds, rect, and inverſa.---The fr, 
and principal, has its cavity above, and convexity below. 
This always makes the top of the corona of the 9 
jetting over the drip of the cornice like a wave ready to fall. 
It is called gala recta, and by the French doucixe. Sometimes 
it is abſolutely called the entablature, as being the firſt or up- 
permoſt member thereof. See Doucixx, CORONA, CoRNICE, 


"2 ; : 
The ſecond is juſt the reverſe of the former, its cavity bein 
at the bottom; ſo that it appears inverted, with regard to th 
former. This is uſed in the architraye, and ſometimes in 
the cornice, along with the former, only ſeparated by 2 

reglet. 


Some derive the word from the reſemblance theſe members 


bear to the gala, or throat of a man: others from the 2 
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- as ſuppoſing the moulding formed from the an- 
jent — of oaks their, garments, which conſiſted of 
flips or ſwaths, alternately fur and ſtuff. of various colours; 


; js between which were called ga/es or guales. 
cis in heraldry, ſignifies the colour red. See Cor ou, 


l-nguages, the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabs, ſay 


| 


engraving, gale: is expreſſed by perpendicular ſtgopkes drawn 
2 "f the eſcutcheon to the bottom: It is alſo mar- 
ked with the letter G. 2 | 
This colour is reputed a ſymbol of chatity; valour, hardi- | 
neſs, generoſity; and repreſents blood colour, cinnabar, and 


is of that account, that anciently it was prohibited any perſon 
to wear gules in his coat armour, unleſs he were a prince, or 
had permiſſion from the prince. | 

Spelman in his Aſpilagia, ſays this colour was particularly ho- 
noured by the Romans, as it had been before by the Trojans ; 
and that they painted the bodies of their gods, and of their ge- 
nerals thac triumphed, with vermillion.--- Under the conſuls, 


ted Ruſſati. Joan, de Bado aureo adds, that the red dye, 
which the Greeks call phenician, and we ſcarlet, was fitſt u- 
ſed by the Romans, to prevent ſeeing the blood iſſue from 
wounds in fight. ; 
In effect, gwles has always been eſteemed an imperial colour; 
the emperors were eloathed, ſhod, and had their apartments 
furniſhed with red: their edits, diſpatches, ſignatures, and 
ſeals, were of ted ink, and red wax; whence the name ra- 
brics. See ReD, SCARLET, and RupRiIcC. | 
GULF. See the article GULPH. | 
GULLET. See the article OESOHAGus. 
GULPH*, or GULF, in geography, an arm or part of the o- 
cean running up within the land. 
®* The word comes from the French ge, and that from the I- 
talian go/fo, whicn ſignify the ſame. Some deduce theſe fur- 
ther from the Greek xr; Which Guichart again derives 
from the Hebrew NJ. gob : du Cange derives them from the 
barbarous Latin gu//um, or gu/fus, which ſignify the ſame thing. 
Such is the euhhof Venice, called alſo the Adriatic ſea; the 
«lph of Lyons, the galpb of Mexico, of Florida, c. See 
CEAN, 
A guiph is ſtrialy diſtinguiſhed from a ſea, in that the 1 is 
larger; ſee SEA. From a bay, or ſinus, it is again diſtinguiſh- 
ed by its being greater than the ſame. See Bay. 
Some will have it eſſential to a galpb, to run into the land 
through a ſtreight or narrow paſſage. See STREIGHT., 
The ſea is always moſt dangerous near gz/phs, by reaſon of 
the currents being penned up by the ſhores, 
GUM, Gummi, a vegetable juice exſuding through the pores 
of certain plants, and there hardening into a renaclous tranſ- 
parent maſs, See PLANT. 
Gam is properly one of the juices of the bark: it is drawn thence 
by the ſun's warmth, in form of a glutinous humour; and by 
the ſame cauſeis afterwards inſpiſſated, concoQted, , and ren- 
dered tenacious. | 
The chymical character of gums, whereby they are diſtinguiſh- 
ed from reſins, and other vegetable juices, is, that they are diſ- 
ſoluble in water, and at the ſame time inflammable by fire, 
But this character it is to be obſerved, excludes a great 
of thoſe commonly called gams. See MEnSTRUUM, Wa- 
TER, and FIR. 748) $9.42 "8 | 
In the general, gwms are more viſcid, and leſs friable, and ge- 
nerally difloluble in any aqueous menſtruum; whereas reſins 
are more ſulphurous, and require a ſpirituous, or oily diſſol- 
vent. Boerhaave conſiders a gam as a ſort of ſaponaceous fat; 
which beſides its oily principle in, common with a reſin, has 
ſome other ingredient that renders it miſcible with water, See 
ESIN. / 2 | ; ae 
Gums are different, according to the different trees, roots, c. 
they ouze from.---Some authors diſtinguiſh them into aqueous, 
and reſinous gurns: the firſt, thoſe diſſoluble in water, wine, 
and the like fluids; the ſecond, thoſe only diſſoluble in oil. 
To theſe two ſome add'a third anomalous kind,” viz. thoſe 
ſoluble with much difficulty, either in water or oil, | 
Among the claſs of gums are uſually ranked, gam anime, a- 
rabic, gutta, adraganth, ammoniac, aſſa foetida, bdellium, 
balm, benzoin, camphor, copal, elemy, frankincenſe, eu- 


tongue. This, however, is not ſtrictly true: all the eaſtern 


true ſcatlet. It is the firſt of all colours uſed in armory; and | 


the Roman ſoldiers wore red ; whence they were denomina- | 
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gapeuum, ſanguis draconis, ſurcocolla, ſtate, ſlorax, taca- 


mahacha, turpentine. See each deſcribed under its proper ar- 
ticle. ; | 


per lachrymas, by means of the gum or rein ; but Agricola takes 
this to be only practicable where there are ſeeds in the 


gum. 


tugueze: called courbari, growing in divers parts of America. 
This gam is very hard and tranſparent, of an agreeable ſme]] 
not unlike amber: it neither diſſolves in water nor oil, and 
conſequently is not properly accounted a gam. In lieu of 
this, they frequently ſubſtitute copal. - n 
GuM-arabic, called alſo Thebaic, Saracenaic,  Babylonic, and 
Acanthine, from the- places, or 
the juice of alittle tree gtowin in Egypt, of the Caſſia kind, 
called in Latin Acacia vera. It is very ttanſparent, glutinous 
upon the tongue, almoſt inſipid to the taſte, and twiſted ſome- 
. What in manner of a worm. = 
It is eſteemed good to incraſſate, to ſtop the pores, blunt t 
points of too pungent medicines, and temper the acrimony of 
the trachea in coughs, oc. * yitt | | 


* is a reſinous gum brought from the kingdom of 
c. in large pieces faſhioned not unlike ſaucidges, hard, brit- 
tle, and very yellow. "4 A bak) 
It ouzes from inciſions made in a kind of prickly ſhrub, 
which climbs up the neighbouring trees. It purges violently 
both upwards and downwards; and is particularly uſed in 
droplies, the itch, &. but it is dangerous,---It ſerves alſo to 
make a yellow colour, for painting in miniature. See Mi- 
NIATURE, | | | 
Gu-ſenegs, or ſeneca, is the gum ordinarily ſold by. the drug- 
gilts, for gum-arabic, which it reſembles very nearly both as 
to form and virtue: it is either white bordering-on yellow, or 
of a deep amber colour, tranſparent, c. It ouzes out of a 
prickly ſhrub common enough in Africa. The gum is brought 
to us from Senegal, whence its name. 
Gum, among — nog is a dileaſe incident to fruit trees, of the 
ſtone kind, as peaches, plumbs, apricots, cherries, c. See 
DisgAsE, Oc. 5 


ol the ſap, which extravaſites and hurdens. It uſually begins 
on ſome naked or broken part, and ſpteads itſelf to the 
reſt. To avoid its ſpreading, M. ns directs. to cut off 


This gam is no more than a thick, diſtempered, viſcid juice, 


the body of the tree, to feed and ſupply them, is obliged - by 

the protruſion of other ſucceeding juice, to burſt its veſlels, 

wok * between the wood and bark, and to ouze out upon 
* [4 * : p 4 7 
When the diſtemper ſurrounds the branch, it admits of no 

remedy: when it is only on one fide of a bough, the gam 

muſt be taken off to the quiek of it, ſome cow - dung clapped 

2 the wound, and covered. over with linen cloth, tied 

own. | | | r 

GuM-water, See the article WATER. 


| GUMMI-re/iza, Guumo-refine, or Gun-roſen, is a hardened 


juice of a middle nature between a reſin, being both diſſolu- 
ble in aqueous menſtraums like a gum; and in oleaginous 
ones like a reſin. Suchare maſtic, camphor, ſtorax, c. 
Some naturaliſts makeaclaſs of irregular gummo reſins, being 


_ in aqueous and oleaginous liquors; as bdellium, my 


r „ 4 * 

GUN, a fire arm, or weapon of offence, which forcibly diſ- 
charges a ball, ſhot, or other offenſive matter, through a cy- 

| lindrical barrel, by means of 7 Apts See GUx-row- 
DER, Fix E-arm, BULLET, Oe. 


Gun is a general name, under which are included divers, or 


gree and ſmall, - 
Great Guns, called by the general name cannon, make what 
dye alſo call ordnance, or artillery; under which come the ſe- 
| veral ſorts of cannon, as cannon-royal, demi-cannon, c. 
culverins, demi-culverins, ſakers, minions, falcons, c. See 
ORDNANCE. See alſo CANNON, CULVERIN, (Fc. 
Small Guns include muskets, mus ketoons, carabines, blunder- 
buſſes, fowling-pieces, c. See CakABIxN Z, Musxkr, 
FowLinG-PiEce, &9c.. | droves 6 
Piſtols and mortars are almoſt the only kinds of regulat wea- 
pons charged with gunpowder, that are excepted from the de- 
nomination of gust. See MoRTAR and PisSTOL. 
For the hiſtory and invention of guns. See CANNON, and Gux- 
POWER. Sa hs a 
For the uſe and application of gun. See GuxxxR v. 
Bed of a Gun, WS TR © - © SE EO 
Carriage of a GuN,. 0 te | 


- 
* * 
- 


Chaſe Guns, CHASE guns. 
Chaſe of. 4 Gun, | | CHASE. | . 
GUNNERS, officers of the tower, and other garriſons, 


2 ä lacca, manna, myrrh, olibanum, ſa- | 
. | | 
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+ 


. 


Theophraſtus ſpeaks of a way of multiplying plants, performed ©) 


Gum-anime, is a teſinous juice ouzing from a tree by the Por- . | 


the tree, which. produce it, is 


GUM-gnzea, or gutta-gamba, or ghitta-gemon, popularly 4 | 
jam, 


The gam is 2 kind of gangrene, ariſing from a corruption 


the morbid branch two or three inches below the part affected. 
which not being able to make its way through the fibres of 


ſuch as diſſolve, though with difficulty, and not Ts | 
* 


even molt ſpecies of fire arms. They may be divided into 


whoſe buſineſs is to manage and look after the ordnance 


: — 
8 


GUN 


mounted on the lines, and batteries, which are all fixed and 
ready with cartouches and ball, for ſervice, on the ſnorteſt 
warning. 
One or mote of them are on duty day and night; they carry 
a field ſtaff, and a large powder horn in a ſtring over the lett 
ſhoulder : in which equipage they march by the guns. See 
ORDNANCE, and TowkR. 
Maſter GUNNER of England, is an officer appointed to teach 
and inſtruct all ſach as deſire to learn the art of _ and 
to adminiſter to every ſcholar an oath ; which, beſides the duty 
of allegiance, obliges him not to ſerve any foreign prince or 
ſtate without leave; nor to teach the art of gunnery to any, 
but ſuch as have taken the ſaid oath; and to certify to the 
maſter of the ordnance, the ſufficiency of any perſon recom- 
mended to be one of his majeſty's ganzers. 
The gauner, Sir J. Moor obſerves, ſhould know his pieces, 
and their names, which are taken from the height of the bore, 
the names of the ſeveral parts of a piece of ordnance, how 
to tertiate his gun, and how to diſpart it, c. See ORD- 
NANCE, TERTIATE, and GUNNERY. 
GUNNERS level. See the article LEveL. 
GUNNERY, the art of ſhooting with guns and mortars, 7. e. 
of charging, directing, and exploding thoſe fire-arms to the 
the beſt advantage.---See Tab. Fortif. fig. 16. See alſo GUN, 
and MoRTAR. 
Gannery is ſometimes conſidered as a part of the military 
art, and ſometimes of pyrotechny. See Wan, and PyRo- 
TECHNY. 
To the art of gannery belongs the knowledge of the force 
and effect of gun-powder, the dimenſions of pieces, and the 
proportions of the powder and ball they carry; with the me- 
thods of managing, charging, pointing, ſpunging, Sc. See 
GUN-POWDER, CHARGE, POINTING, SPUNGE, GFc. 
Some parts of gaunery are brought under mathematical conſi- 
deration, which, among mathematicians are called abſolutely 
by the name gaunery, viz. the method of elevating or raiſing 
the piece to any given angle, .and of computing its range; or 
of raiſing and directing it ſo, as it may hit a mark or object 
propoſed. See PROJECTILE. 
The inſtruments chiefly uſed in this part of gannery, are the 
callipers, or gunners compaſſes, quadrant, and level; the 
methods of applying which ſee under the articles CALIBER, 
LEVEL, and QUADRANT, 
The line or path in which the bullet flies, whatever direc- 
tion or elevation the piece is in, is found to be the ſame 
with that of all other projectiles, viz. a parabola, See PA- 
RABOLA. 
Hence, the particular laws obſerved in the motion or flight of 
the ball, its velocity, extent, &c. with the rules for hitting ob- 
jects, are delivered under the article PROJECTILE, 
Maltus, an Engliſh engineer, is mentioned as the perſon who 
firſt taught any regular uſe of mortars, in the year 1634; 
but all his knowledge was experimental and tentative ; he 
knew nothing of the curve the ſhot deſcribes in its paſlage, 
nor of the difference of range at different elevations. And 
moſt of the gunners and engineers employed about batteries, 
c. to this day go by no better rules: if the range does not 
hit right, they raiſe or lower the piece, till they bring it to a 
truth: and yet there are certain rules, founded on geometry, 
for all theſe things: moſt of which we owe to Galileo, engi- 
neer to the grand duke of Tuſcany, and his diſciple Torri- 
cellius. 


A ball or bomb going out of a piece, we find, never proceeds 


in a ſtraight line towards the place it is levelled at, but begins 
to riſe from its line of direction the moment it is out of the 
mouth of the piece. This ſome account for thus: the grains 
of powder nigheſt the breech, taking fire firſt, preſs for- 
ward, by their precipitated motion, not only the ball, but 
likewiſe thoſe grains which follow the ball along the bottom 
of the piece; where ſucceſſively taking fire, they ſtrike, as it 
were, the ball underneath, which becauſe of a neceſſary vent, 
has not the ſame diameter, as the diameter of the bore; and 
ſo inſenſibly raiſe the ball towards the upper edge of the mouth 


of the piece, againſt which it ſo rubs in going out, that pieces | 


very much uſed, and whoſe metal is ſoft, are obſerved to have 
a conſiderable canal there, gradually dug by the friction of 
balls. Thus the ball. going from the cannon, as from the 
point of the parabola E, Tab. Fortif. fig. 16. raiſes itſelf, in 
its progreſs, ro the vertex G; after which it deſcends by a 
mixed motion. 

Ranges made from the elevation of forty-five degrees are the 
greateſt; and thoſe made from elevations equally diſtant from 
forty-five degrees are equal; that is, a piece of cannon, or a 
mortar, levelled to the fortieth degree, will throw a ball, or 
bomb, the ſame diſtance, as when they are elevated to the 
—— degtee, and as many at thirty as ſixty, and ſo of 
others. 

It has been ſhewn, that to find the different ranges of a piece 
of artillery in all elevations, we muſt, 1. Make a very exact 
experiment by firing off a piece of cannon, or mortar, at an 
angle well known, and meaſuring the range made, with all 
the exactneſi poſſible; for by one experitgent well made, we 


* 


GUNPOWDER, a compoſition of al 


GUN 


may come at the knowledge of all others 
manner. 

To find the range of a piece, at any other eleva 
ſay, as the fine of double the angle under whi 
ment is made: is to the fine of double the angle of 
vation propoſed : : fo is the range known by th "ay ele 


in the following 


tion requi 
ch the cape 
© experiment: 


to the other required. 


, t-petr 
charcoal, mixed together, and uſually — ſalphur, wy 


- z Which 

ly takes fire, and rarefies or expands with great * 12 

enng of its clafti ; mence, b 
— 8 8 its Elaſtic force. See ELAsricirv, RaRETAC xi. 
It is to this powder we owe all the action, and 
88 9 = the —_— 7 ar, forgets 

c. depend wholly thereon, See Gun * 
en Ge. a 
The invention of g#»powder is aſcribed, by P 
to - chymiſt, who * accidentally put ſome of this com- 
poſition in a mortar, and covered it with a ſtone:; 
* 1 — 2 and blew up the ſtone. "> i happened 

evet ſays, the perſon here ſpoke of, was a 

bourg, named Conſtantine . — : but Belletone * 
ther authors, with more probability, hold it to be Bartholds, 
Schwartz, or the black: at leaſt it is affirmed, he grg t ht 
the uſe of it to the Venetians, in the year 1380 during f 
war with the Genoeſe; and that it was firſt imployed = 
place ancjently called Foſſa Clodia, now Chioggia, again} 1 . 
rence de Medicis; and that all Italy made complaints = 
5 as * - of fair warfare, * 

ut what contradicts this account, and ſhews gn 
an older era, is, that Peter Mexia, in his 3 
mentions, that the Moots being beſieged in 1343, by Al — x 
ſas XI. king of Caſtile, diſcharged a ſort of iron — 
upon them, which made a noiſe like thunder: which is . 
conded by what Don Pedro, biſhop of Leon, relates in his 
chronicle of king Alphonſus, who reduced Toledo, viz. that 
in a ſea combat between the king of Tunis, and the Moorit 
king of Seville, above four hundred years ago, thoſe of Tunis 
had certain iron tuns or barrels, wherewith they threw thun- 
der-bolts of fire. 
Du Cange adds, that there is mention made of gunpotoder in 
the regiſters of the chambers of accounts in France as early 
as the year 1338, See CANNON. 
To ſay no more, it appears that our Roger Bacon knew of 
gunpowder one hundred and fifty years before Schwartz was 
born : that excellent fryar mentions the compoſition in expreſs 
terms, in his treatiſe 4e Nullitate Magie, publiſhed at Oxford 
in 1216.“ You may raiſe thunder and lightning at pleaſure 
« ſays he, by only taking ſulphur, nitre, and charcoal, which 
* ſingly have no effect, bur mixed together, and confined in 
* a cloſe place, cauſe a noiſe and exploſion greater than that 
* of a clap of thunder,” 


olydore Virgil 


Preparation of GUNPOWDER.---There are divers compoſitions 


of gunpowder, with reſpect to the proportions of the three in- 
gredients, to be met withal in pyrotechnical writers: but the 
proceſs is much the ſame in all. 

The ſulphur and falt-petre being purified, and reduced to 
powder, are put, with the charcoal duſt, in a mortar, moiſten- 
ed with water, or ſpirit of wine, or the like, and pounded 
twenty four hours together; taking care to wet the maſs from 
time to time, to prevent its taking fire: laſtly, ſqueezing it 
through a fieve, it is formed into little grains, or globules; 
which being dried, the powder is compleat ; and the lealt 


| ſpark being ſtruck thereon from a (ſteel and flint, the whole 


will be immediately inflamed, and burſt out with extreme 
violence. 

The effect is not hard to account for: the charcoal part of the 
grain whereon the ſpark falls, catching fire like tindet, the 
ſulphur and nitre are readily melted, and the former alſo breaks 
into flame; and at the ſame time the contiguous grains under- 


go the ſame fate. Now it is known that ſalt petre, when . 


nited, rarefies to a prodigious degree. See SALT-PETRE, and 
RAREFACTION, 

Sir Iſaac Newton reaſons thus on the point : the charcoal and 
ſulphur in ganpowder, eaſily take fire, and kindle the nite; 


and the ſpirit of the nitre being thereby rarefied into vapour, 


ruſhes out with an exploſion much after the manner that the 
vapour of water ruſhes out of an #olipile; the ſulphur alſo 
being volatile, is converted into vapour, and augments the ex- 
plofion: add that the acid vapour of the ſulphur, namely, that 
which diſtils under a bell into oil of ſulphur, entring violent. 
ly into the fixt body of the nitre, lets looſe the ſpirit of the 
nitre, and excites a greater fermentation, whereby the heat 15 
farther augmented, and the fixt body of the nitre is allo rate: 
fied into fume, and the exploſion thereby made more yehe- 
ment and quick. | | 
For if ſalt of tartar be mixed with ganpotuder, and that mix- 
ture be warmed till it takes fire, the exploſion will de more 
violent and quick than that of ganpouder alone, which nord 
not proceed from any other cauſe than the action of the - 
pour of the gurpowder upon the ſalt of tartar, whereby t 


ſalt is rarefied, See Puluvis FULMINANS. The 
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Tue exploſion of ganpowder ariſes, therefore, from the vio- | 
lent action whereby all the mixture being quickly and vehe- 
mently heated, is rarefied and converted into fume and ya- 
ur; which vapour, by the violence of that action, be- 
coming ſo hot as to ſhine, appears in the form of flame. See 


KE. | 
M. de la Hire aſcribes all the force and effect of gunpowder 
to the ſpring or elaſticity of the air incloſed in the ſeveral grains 
thereof, and in the intervals or ſpaces between the grains: 
the powder being kindled, ſets the ſprings of ſo many little 

cels of air a playing, and dilates them all at once; whence 
the effect: the powder itſelf only ſerving to light a fire which 
may put the air in action; after which the whole is done by 
the ait alone. See AIR. | 
Gaynpowder is a commodity of ſuch conſequence, both in re- 
ſpect of ſpeculation, of war, and of commerce; (the conſump- 
tion thereof being incredible) that it will deſerve a more parti- 
cular detail. To make genpowder duly, then; regard is to be 
had, that the ſalt-petre be pure, and in fine large cryſtals or 
ſhootings : otherwile, it is to be purified, by taking away its 
fixt or common falt, and earthy parts, thus: diſſolve ten 
pounds of nitre, in a ſufficient quantity of fair water, ſettle, 
filtrate, and evaporate it in a glazed veſſel, to the diminution 
of half, or till a 3 appear on it: the veſſel may then be 
taken off from the fire, and ſet in a cellar; in twenty-four 
hours the cryſtals will ſnoot, which ſeparate from the liquor; 
and after the like manner may the liquor be cryſtalized ſeve- 
tal times, till all the ſalt be drawn forth: this done, put it in- 
to a kettle, and that on a furnace with a moderate fire, which 

radually increaſe till it begins to ſmoke, evaporate, loſe its 
Famidity, and grow "oy white: it muſt be kept continually 
ſtirring with a ladlc, for fe 
whereby its greaſineſs will be taken away; after that, ſo much 
water is to be poured into the kettle, as will cover the nitre; 
and when it is diſſolved and reduced to the conſiſtency of a 
thick liquor, it muſt be ſtirred with a ladle without intermiſ- 
ſion, till all the moiſture is again evaporated, and it be reduced 
to a dry and white meal. 
The like regard is to be had to the ſulphur, chuſing that 
which is in huge lamps, clear, and perfectly yellow, not very 
hard, nor compact, but porous; nor yet too much ſhining ; 
and if, when ſer on the fire, it freely burns away all, leaving 
little or no refident matter, it is a ſign of its goodneſs : ſo 
likewiſe if it be preſſed between two iron plates that are hot 
enough to make it run, and in the running appear — 
and that which remains of a reddiſh colour, it may be con- 
cluded to be fit for thepurpoſe.---But in caſe the ſame be foul 
and impure, it may be purified in this manner; melt the ſul- 
phur in a large iron ladle, or pot, over a very gentle coal fire, 
well kindled, but not flaming ; then ſcum off all that riſes on 
the top, and ſwims upon the ſulphur; take ir preſently after 
from the fire, and ſtrain it through a double linen cloth, 
letting it paſs at leiſure; ſo will it be pure, the groſs filthy 
matter remaining behind in the cloth. 
For the charcoal, the third ingredient, ſuch ſhould' be cho- 
ſen as is large, clear, free from knots, well burnt, and clea- 
ving. 
There are three kinds of powder, viz. cannon powder, muſ- 
het powder, and piſtol powder, of each of theſe again there are 
two ſorts, a ſtronger, and a weaker ; all which differences ariſe 
only from the various proportions, 


- The proportions are thus; in the ſtronger cannon powder, to | 


every hundred pounds of ſalt-petre, twenty-five pounds of ſul- 
phur are generally allowed, with the ſame quantity of char- 
coal; and in the weaker cannon 2 to every hundred 
pounds of ſalt- petre, twenty pounds of ſulphur, and twenty- 
four of charcoal. As for the ſtronger mustet powder, an hun- 
dred pounds of ſalt- petre require eighteen pounds of ſulphur, 
and twenty of charcoal; and in the weaker there go to an 
hundred pounds of ſalt-petre, fifteen of ſulphur, and eighteen 
of charcoal. In the ſtronger piſtol powder, an hundred pounds 
of ſalt-petre require twelve of ſulphur, and fifteen of coal; 
whereas the weaker has an hundred pounds of ſalt-petre, only 
ten of ſulphur, but eighteen of charcoal. 
Other authors preſcribe other proportions : Semienowitz, for 
mortars, dire&s an hundred pounds of ſalt- petre, twenty-five 
of ſulphur, and as many of charcoal ; for great guns, an hun- 
dred pounds of ſalt- petre, fifteen of ſulphur, and eighteen of 
charcoal: for mnskets and piſtols, an hundred pounds of ſalt 
pave, eight of ſulphur, and ten of charcoal. 

iethius extols the proportion of one pound of ſalt-petre to 
three ounces of charcoal; and two, or two and a quarter of 
ſulphur ; than which, he affirms, no ganpouder can poſſibly 
be ſtronger. | 
He adds, that the uſual practice of making the ganpotuder 
weaker for mortars, than guns, as in the example above, is 
without any foundation, and renders the expence needleſly 
much greater: for, whereas, to load a large mortar, twenty- 

pounds of common powder is required, and conſequent- 

ly to load it ten times, two hundred and forty pounds; he 
ſhews, by calculation, that the ſame effect would be had by 
one hundred and eighty pounds of the ſtrong powder. 


To make white 


ar it ſhouldretutn to its former figure, | 
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As to the proceſs of making the GuxrowoxR. All the ingrecc - 
ents are firſt to be finely powdered, then moiſtened with fair 


water, or vinegar, or ſpirit of wine, or with water and ſpirit 
of wine mixed together, or urine, which is uſual; afterwards 
all muſt be well beat for the ſpace of twenty four hours at lcaſt, 
and then granulated after the following manner; a ſieve is to be 
prepared with a bottom of thick parchment made full of round 
holes, and the former beaten mals moiſtened before-hand with 
twenty ounces of ſpitit of wine, twelve of ſpirit of wine vine- 
gar, thirteen of ſpirit of nitre, two of ſpirit of ſal armoniac 

and one ounce of camphire diſſolved in ſpirit of wine: and 
let all theſe be mingled together. Otherwiſe, take forty 
onnces of brandy, and one of camphire, and let them be 
mixed and diſſolved for the ſaid purpoſe: when the whole 
compound is made up into balls as big as eggs, put them into 
the ſieve, and with them a wooden ball; which move up and 
down about the fieve, ſo that it may break the balls of pow- 
der, and make it paſs through the little holes in corns. 

For greater quantities, mills are uſually provided, by means 
of which, more work may be performed in one day, than a 
man can do in an hundred. See MILL. 

Gunpowder may alfo be made of ſeveral colours, but the black 
is the moſt ſetviceable of any. 


petre, one of ſulphur, and two of the ſaw-duſt of elder or 
the like wood powdered fine; mix them together, and uſe 
the former method.---Or thus, with ten pounds of nitre, and 
a pound and a half of ſulphur dricd and finely powdered, mix 
two pounds of (aw-duſt, c. or, inſtead of that, rotten wood 
dried and powdered, with two pounds and three ounces of ſalt 
of tartar; whereof make powder to be kept cloſe from the 
air. , | 

It is alſo to be noted, that in making piſto / powder, if you 
would have it ſtronger, it ſhould be ſtirred up ſeveral times 
while in the mortar, and moſtened with water diſtilled from 
orange or lemon peels in an alembic, and then beaten tor 
twenty hours, as aforeſaid. 

Corn powder is of ſo much greater force than when in duſt or 
meal, that it is concluded, the larger grains are ſtronger than 
the 1ſmaller: for which reaſon, cannon powder is granulated 
larger than other powders ; and therefore powaer in loading 
ſhould not be beat home into the piece, ſo as to bruiſe the grains. 
There are three ways to prove the goodneſs of gunpowder. 
1. By fight; for if it be too black, it is too moiſt, or has too 
much charcoal init; ſo alſo if rubbed upon white paper, it black- 
ens it more than good powder does; but if it be a kind of a- 
zure colour, ſomewhat inclining to red, it is a fign of good 
powder, 2. By touching ; for if in cruſhing it with your fin- 
gers ends, the grains break eaſily and turn into duſt, without 
feeling hard, it has roo much coal in it; or if, in prefling un- 


der your fingers upon a ſmooth hard board, ſome grains feel 


harder than the reſt, or, asit were, dent your fingers ends, the 
ſulphur is not well mixed with the nitre, and the powder is 
naught. 3. By burning wherein little heaps of powder are laid 
upon white paper three inches or more aſunder, and one of 
them fired; which, if it only fires all away, and that ſudden- 
ly, and almoſt imperceptibly, without firing the reſt, and make 
a ſmall thundering noiſe, and a white ſmoke riſ:s in the air 
almoſt like a circle, the powder is good; if it leaves black 
marks, it has too much coal, or is not well burnt : if it leaves 
a greaſineſs, the ſulphur or nitre are not well cleanſed or or- 


dered. Again, if two or three corns be laid on paper an inch 


diſtant, and fire be put to one of them, and they all fire at once, 
leaving no fign behind, but a white ſmoaky colour in the 
place, and the paper not touched ; the powder is good. So 
alſo if fired in a man's hand, and it burns not: but if black 
knots appear, which burn downwards in the place where 
proof was made, after firing, it is not ſtrong enough, but wants 
nitre. ä | 

To recover damaged poder, the method of the powder mer- 
chants is to put patt of the powder on a ſailcloth, to which 
they add an equal weight of what is really good; and with 


a ſhovel mingle it well together, dry it in the ſun, and barrel 


it up, keeping it in a dry and proper place. 
Others again, if it be very bad, reſtore it by moiſtening it with 


vinegar, water, urine, or brandy ; then they beat ir fine, ſearch _ 


it, and to every pound of powger, add an ounce, an ounce and 
half, or two ounces (according as it is decayed) of melted 
ſalt petre; afterwards theſe jngredients are to be moiſtened and 
mixed well, ſo that nothing can be diſcerned in the compoſi- 
tion; which may be known by cutting the maſs, and then 
they granulate as aforeſaid, 

In caſe the powder be in a manner quite ſpoiled, the only way 
is to extract the ſalt petre with water accord ing to the uſual man- 
ner, by boiling, filtrating, evaporating, and cryſtallizing; and then 
with freſh ſulphur and charcoal, to make it up a new again. 


GUN-SHOT Wonndt. See the article Wouxp. | 
GUNTER'S-LINE, called alſo line of lines, and line of num- 


bers, is a graduated line uſually placed on ſcales, rules, ſec- 
tors, c. See SCALE, RurE, c. 


This line is only the logarithms transferred upon a ruler, from 
| the tables, ſo as to anſwer much the tame purpoſes, inſtru- 


mentally, 


owder proceed thus. Take ten pounds of ſalt 
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mentally, as the logarithms themſelves do arithmetically.--+ 
What the logarithms do by addition and ſubſtraction, is done 
in this line by turning a pair of compaſſes this way and that, 
See LoGARITHM. | : 

"This line has been contrived various ways, for the advantage 
of having it as long as poſlible.---As, firſt, on the two-toot 
ruler, coutrived by Edmund Gunter, and called Gunter's ſcale ; 
wheuce allo the line itſelf took its popular denomination Gan- 
zer*s-line. See map ian group 
After this Wingate doubled the line, or laid it together, ſo a 
one might either work right on, or a-croſs. Then it was pro- 
jected in a circle, by Oughtred, and made to flide by the ſame | 
author: and laſtly, projected in a kind of ſpiral, by Brown. 
The method of uſing or applying it, is much the ſame in all: 


except that in Gunter's and Wingate's way, common com- 


paſſes are uſed ; in Oughtred's and Brown's, flat compaſſes, 
or an opening index; and in the fliding rules, no compaſſes at 
all. Sec SLIDING- RULE. 
Deſcription of GUNTER's line, The line is uſually divided into 
an hundred parts, whereof every tenth is numbered, beginning 
with 1 and ending with 10: ſo that if the firſt great diviſion 
I, ſignity one tenth of auy whole number or integer, the next, 
2, Will ſignify two tenths ; 3 three tenths, c. and the inter- 
mediate diviſions ſo many io parts of the ſame integer, 
or tenths of oneof the former tenths. For numbers greater than 
10, the ſub-diviſions mult ſignify integers, and the greater di- 
viſions 10 integers, ſo that the whole line will expreſs 100 
integers ; and it you would have it {till more, then the ſub- 
diviſions to be each 10 integers, and each great diviſion 100, 
ſo that the whole be 1000; and after the fame manner, may 
it be extended to 10000, by making each ſubdiviſion 100, 
A whole number, under four figures, being given, to find the 
| point on the line of numbers that repreſents the ſame.---Look 
for the firlt figure of the number among the large figured divi- 
fions ; this leads you to the firſt figure of your number. For 
the ſecond, count ſo many tenths from that divition forwards, 
as that ſecond figure amounts to. For the third figure, count 
from the laſt tenth ſo many ceuteſms as the third figure con- 
tains : and ſo for the fourth figure, count from the laſt een- 
teſm ſo many thouſands as the fourth figure has units, or is in 
value : that will be the point where the number propounded 
is on the line of numbers. 
For an example. To find the point repreſenting the number 
1728, for 100 take the firſt grand diviſion marked «1 on the 
line; then for 7 reckon ſeven tenths forwards, this is 700 ; 
for 2, reckon two centeſins from the ſeventh tenth, 20; and 
for 8, eſtimate the following centeſm to be divided into 10 
parts, if it be not expreſſed, which in lines of ordinary length 
cannot be done; and 8 of that ſuppoſed 10 parts, is the pre- 
ciſe point for 1728, the number propoſed ro be tound ; and 
the like of any other number. 
To find a fraction, conſider that the line properly only ex- 
preſſes decimal fractions, as thus 3, or 4+, Or revo, and 
nearer the rule cannot well come than as one inch, one 
tenth, one hundred, one thouſand part of an inch : ſo that 
for other fractions, as quarters, hali-quarters, c. you mult 
either eſtimate them as near as you can reaſonably, or elle re- 
duce them into decimals. 
Uſe of GUSTER'S-LINE, 19 Two numbers being given, to find 
a third geometrically proportional to ibem; and to three a fourth 
number, to four a fifth, &c.---Extend the compaſſes on the 
line from one number to another ; then that extent applied up- 
wards or downwards, as you would either increaſe or dimi- 
niſh the number from either of the numbers, the moveable 
point will fall on the third proportional number required. A- 
gain, the ſame extent applied the ſame way from the third, 
will give a fourth; and from the fourth a fifth, c. 
For example: let the two numbers 2 and 4 be propoſed to 
find a proportional, c. to them; extend the compaſſes on 
the fc part of the line of numbers, from 2 to 4; which done, 
and the ſame extent being applied upwards from 4, the moye- 
able point will fall on 8, the third proportional required; and 
from $ it will reach to 16, the fourth proportional ; and from 
16 to 32 the fifth, Oc. Contrariwiſe, if you would diminiſh, 
as from.4 to 2, the moveable point will fall on 1, and from 
1 to d, or. ; and from .F to. 25, Ge. 
But, generally, in this, and moſt other works, make uſe of 
the ſmall dirifions in the middle of the line : that you ma 
the better eſtimate the fractions of the numbers you make uſe 
of; for how much you miſs in ſetting the compaſſes to the 
firit and ſecond term, ſo much the more you will err in the 
fourth; therefore the middle part will be moſt uſeful. For ex- 
.ample ; as 8 to 11, ſo is 12 to 16, 50, if you imagine one 
integer to be divided but into 10 parts, as they ate on the line 
on a two foot cule. 
20 One number being given to be multiplied by another, to find 
the product. Extend the compaſſes from 1 to the multiplica- 
tor; and the ſame extcut applied the ſame way from the mul- 
tiplicand, will make the moveable point fall on the product: 
thus, if 6 be given to be multiplied by 5; extending the com- 
paſſes from 1 to F, the ſame extent will reach from 6 to 3o, 
the product ſought, 


30 One nuiaber being given to be divided by another, 10 find the | 


way from 1 to the quotient. 
4* Th 


* Three numbers being given, to finda foarth in inye 


6% Three numbers being given, #0 find a fourth in 4 


GUNT&R's-SCALE, alſo called by navigators anne 


quotient. Extend the compaſſes from the diviſo ä 
to 1, and the ſame extent will reach from the dividend 7. 2F, 
750, to the quotient 3o ; or extend the compaſſes ® 


diviſor to the dividend, the ſame extent w from the 


ill reach the ſame 


ree numbers being given, to find a fourth % 1: 
portion.---Extend the compaſſes 2 e rl __ pro- 
7, to the ſecond, v. g. 14: that done, the ſame extent > poſe 
ed the ſame way from the third, 22, will reach to the f = 
proportional ſought, vz. 44. ourth 


tion.---Extend the compaſſes from the firſt of the pile Draper 
bers, ſuppoſe 60, tothe ſecond of the ſamedenomination = 
30; if that diſtance be applied from the third number back. 


wards, F, it will reach to the fourth number ſought, 2, 5 


} 
portion If the denominations of the firſt and — 


lines, extend the compaſſes from the firſt term to the ſecond 
of the ſame denomination : this done, that extent bein 
plied twice the ſame way from the third term, the —＋ 
point will fall on the fourth term required. E, gr. the a G 
of a circle, whoſe diameter is 14, being 154, what will the 
content of a circle be, whoſe diameter is 28, extend the 
compaſſes from 14 to 28, then applying that extent the ſame 
way from 154 twice, the moveable point will fall on 616, 
the fourth proportional or area ſought. 


® To find a mean proportional between two given numbers. 


Biſſect the diſtance between the given numbers, the point of 
biſſection will fall on the mean proportional tought, Thus 


the extremes being 8 and 32, the middle point betw 
will be found 16, EW 


89 To find two mean proportionals between two given line; =... 


Trifle& the ſpace between'the two given extremes ; the two 
points of ttiſſection will give the two means tequired.— 


Thus if 8 and 27 be the two given extremes, the tw 
will be found 12 and 18. : ng 


90 To find the 22 root of any number under 1000000. The 


ſquare root of a number is always a mean proportional between 
I, and the number whoſe root is required; yet with this ge- 
neral caution, that if the figures of the number be eyen, 
that is, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, e then you muſt look for the 
unit at the beginning of the line, and the number in the ſe- 
cond part or radius, and the root in the firſt part ; or rather 
reckon 10 at the end to be unity; and then both root and 
ſquare will fall backwards towards the middle in the ſecond 
length or part of the line.---If they be odd, the middle 1 will 
be moſt convenient to be counted unity, and both root and 
ſquare will be found from thence forwards towards 10.---0n 
this priaciple the ſquare root of 9 will be found to be 3; the 
ſquare root of 64, to be 8, Sc. 


10 To find the cube root of any number under 1000000000.--- 


The cube root is always the firſt of two mean proportionals 
berween 1 and the number given, and therefore to be found 
by triſſecting the ſpace. between them. Thus the cube root of 
1723 will be found 12 ; the root of 17280, nearly 26 ; the 
root of 172500 almoſt 56. 

Though the point on the line repreſenting all the ſquare uum- 
bers is in one place, yet by altering the unit, it produces va- 
rious points and numbers for their reſpective roots. The rule 
to find this, is to put dots, or ſuppoſe them put over the firlt 
figure to the left-hand, the fourth figure, the ſeyenth, and 
the tenth : if then the laſt dot on the left-hand falls on the laſt 


figure, as it does in 1728, the unit mult be placed at 1 in the 


middle of the line, and the root, the ſquare, and the cube, will 
all fall forwards to the end of the line. 

If it fall on the laſt bur 1, as in 17280, the unit muſt be 
placed at 1 in the beginning of the line, and the cube in the 
ſecond length ; or the unit may be placed at 10 at the end of 
the line, and the cube in the firſt part of the line: but if the 
laſt dot fall under the laſt figure except two, as in 172800, 
the unit muſt be placed ar 10 in the end of the line; and then 
the root, the ſquare, and cube, will all fall backwards, and 
be found in the ſecond part, between the middle and theend 
of the line.----Thus will the cube root of 8 be found 2; 
__ 27, 3 ; that of 64, 4 ; that of 125, F ; that of 216, 
6, Tc. : 

or particular uſes of Cunter's- line in the meaſuring of timber, 
gauging of veſlels, &'c. See SLIDING-RULE. 

For other uſes in geometry, trigonometry, &c. See SECTOR, 
and GUNTER'S-SCALE, 


GunTER's-QUADRANT, is a quadrant made of wood, braſs or 


the like; being a kind of ſtereographic projection on the plats 
of the equinoQial, the eye ſuppoſed in one of the poles: ſo 
that the tropic, ecliptic, and horizon, are arches of tele e 
the hour- circle all curves, drawn by means of ſeveral alcitudes 
of the ſun, for ſome particular latitude every day in the Jet. 
See STEREOGRAPHIC, and PROJECTION. 10 
The uſe of this inſtrument is to find the hour of the day, fle 
ſun's azimuth, & c. and other common problems of the globe; 
as alſo to the altitude of an objeet in degrees. A 
See irs deſcription and uſe more at large under the att 
Gunter's QUADRANT. 


*r, 
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gunter, is a large plain ſcale, with divers, lines thereon ; of 


great uſe in working queſtions in navigation, &c. 
SCALE, and SAILING, f 
On one ſide the ſcale, repreſented Tab. Trigonom. fig. 35. are 
the line of numbers, marked numbers; the line o artificial 
lines, marked /znes ; the line of artificial tangents, marked tan- 
gents; the line of artificial verſed fines, marked V. S. the ar- 
tificial fines of the rhumbs, marked S, R. the artificial tangents 
of the rhumbs, marked T. K. the meridian-line in mercator's 


GUT 


Again, as radius is to the'diſtance ſailed 48.5 miles; ſo is the 
coſine of the courſe 67 deg. 30 min. to the difference of la- 
titude.---Extend your compaſſes from the radius, on the line 
of ſines, to 48.5 miles on the line of numbers; the ſame ex- 
tent will reach the ſame way, from 67 deg. 30 min. on the 
line of ſines, to 44.3 on the line of numbers; which convert- 
ed into degrees, by allowing 60 miles to a degree, and ſubtract- 
ed from the given aorth-latitude 5o deg. 10 min. leaves the 
remainder 49 deg. 25 min. the preſent latitude. 


arked Merid. and equal parts, marked E. P. 79. The difference of latitude and departure from the meridian 
— which, on the ſhorter cates, or a foot long, are uſually being oven, to find the courſe and diſtance.—A ſhip from the 
added lines of latitudes, hours, and inclinations of meridians. latitude 59 deg. north, ſails north-eaſtward till ſhe has altered 
On the backſide of the ſcale are the lines uſually found on a | ber latitude x deg. 10 min, or 70 miles, and is departed from 
lain ſcale. See PLAIN-SCALE. the meridian 57.5 miles, to find the courſe and dittance.---As 
Ihe lines of artificial ſines, tangents, and numbers are ſo fit- | the difference of latitude 70 miles is to radius, ſo is the depar- 
red on this ſcale, that by means of a pair of compaſſes, any ture 57.5 miles to the tangent of the courſe 9 deg. 20 min. 
problem, whether in right - lined or ſpherical trigonometry, or three points and a half trom the meridian.— xtend the com- 
may be ſolved very expeditiouſly, and with tolerable exactneſs; paſſes from the fourth rhumb, on the line of artificial tangents 
whence the inſtrument becomes extremely uſeful in all parts of the rhumbs, to 70 miles on the line of numbers, the ſame 
of mathematics where trigonometry is concerned ; as naviga- extent will reach from 57.5 on the line of numbers to the 
tion, dialling, aſtronomy. See TRIGONOMETRY, Oc. third rhumb and a half on the line of artificial tangents of the 
The ſame lines are alſo occaſionally laid down on rulers to rhumbs. 
flide by each other; hence called fliding- gunters; ſo astobe | Again; as the fine of the courſe 39 deg. 20 min. is to the de- 
uſed without compaſſes: but he that underſtands how to uſe parture 57.5 miles, ſo is the radius to the diſtance 90.6 miles. 
them with, may, by what we have ſaid of Everard's and Cog- | ---Extend the compaſſes from the third rhumb and a half, on 
geſhall's fliding-zules, uſe them without. See SLIDING-rwle, the artificial fines of the rhumbs, to 57.5 miles on the line of 
Uſe of GUNTER's ſcale.— 19. The baſe of a right-lined right- | numbers; that extent will reach from the fine of the eighth 


angled triangle being given, 30 miles, and the oppoſite angle 


rhumb, on the ſines of the rhumbs, to 90.6 miles on the line 
thereto 26 degrees, to find the length of the bypothenuſe.--The | of numbers. 


rigonometrical canon or proportion is thus. As the fine of | 89. Three ſides of an oblique ſpherical triangle being given, to 
— angle, 26 degrees, is to the baſe 30 miles, ſo is radius to | find the angle oppoſite to the e the tide A B, 
the length of hypothenuſe. Set one foot of the compaſſes, fig. 36. be 30 deg. the fide BC 60 deg. and the fide AC 96 
therefore, on the 26th degree of the line of the fines ; and ex- deg. to find the angle ABC. Add the three ſides together, 
tend the other to 30 on the line of numbers, and the compaſ- 


and from js the ſum ſubtract = greater ＋ AC, and — 
ſes remaining thus opened, ſet one foot on 90 degrees or the the remain er: thus, e. gr. the ſum will be 196 deg. half 0 
— of the Ine of ſines, and extend the other on the line of which is 98 deg. from which ſubtracting 96 deg. the remain- 
numbers: this will give 68 miles and a half, for the length of | der is two deg, | 


the hypothenuſe ſought. : Then extend the compaſſes from the fine of godeg. to that of 
29. The baſe of a right-angled we being given, 25 miles, the ſide AB 4o deg. and applying this extent to the fine of the 


and the perpendicular 15; to find the angle oppoſite to the per- other fide BC 60 deg. you will find it reach to a fourth fine 
„ the baſe 25 miles is to the perpendicular 15 


miles, ſo is radius to the tangent of the angle ſought. Extend 
the compaſſes, then, on the line of numbers, from 15 the 
perpendicular given, to 25 the baſe given; and the ſame extent 
will reach the contrary way, on the line of tangents, from 45 


degrees, to 31 degrees, the angle ſought. againſt which, on the verſed ſines, ſtands 151 deg. 5o min. 
30. The baſe of a right-angled triangle being given, ſuppoſe 20 the quantity of the angle ſought. 


miles, and the angle oppoſite to the perpendicular 50 degrees, | GUSSET, in heraldry, one of the 
to find the perpendicular. As radius is to the tangent of the 


given angle 50 degrees, ſo is the baſe 20 miles to the perpen- 


deg. 
VIE from this fourth ſine extend the compaſles to the ſine 
of half the ſum, i. e. the fine of 72 deg. the complement 
of 98 deg. to 180; this ſecond extent will reach from the 
ſine of the difference 2 deg. to the fine of 3 deg. 24 min. 


abatements of honour ; appro- 
priated to laſcivious, effeminate, or wanton perſons. It is form- 
ed of a line drawn from the dexter, or ſiniſter angle of the 
dicular ſought.— Extend the compaſſes then on the line of | chief, and deſcending diagonally to the chief point; from 
rangents, from the tangent of 45 degrees to the tangent of 50 whence another line falls per pendicularly npon the baſe: as re- 
degrees, and the fame extent will reach on the line of num- 2 Tab. Herald. fig. 65. 
bers the contrary way, from the given baſe 20 miles, to the | GUST. See TASTE, and Gousr. 5 
required perpendicular 23 2 miles. | | GusrT*, is uſed by Bratton and other ancient writers, for a 
Note, the extent on the line of numbers is here taken from | ſtranger, or gueſt, who lodges with a perſon the ſecond night, 
20 to 23 + forwards ; that the tangent of 50 degrees may be | See UNCUTH. | 
as far beyond the tangent of 45 degrees, as its complement for- In the laws of St. Edward, publiſhed by Lambard, the word 
ty degrees wants of forty-five degrees. is written geſt, | 
4*. The baſe of a right-angled triangle being given, ſuppoſe 35 | GUSTATION. - Seethe article TASTIxG. 
miles, and the perpendicular 48 miles; to find the angle oppoſite | GUSTO grand. See the article Gx Ax D. 
to the perpendicular. GUT TA, a Latin term for what in Engliſh we call drop, See 
As the baſe 35 miles is to the perpendicular 48 miles, ſo isra- | Drop. 2 
dius to the tangent of the angle ſought.— Extend the compaſſes | Gurræ Anglicane, Engliſh drops, volatile Exgliſp drops, or 
from 35 on the line of numbers, to 48; the ſame extent will | Goddard's drops, is a medicinal liquor prepared from divers in- 
reach the contrary way on the line of tangents, from the tan- | gredients; of ſovereign efficacy againſt coagulations of the 
gent of 45 deg. to the tangent of 36 deg. 5 min. or 53 deg. blood, malignant fevers, and particularly the ſmall-pox, ob- 
55 min.---T'o know which of thoſe angles the angle ſought | ſtruQtions, epilepſies, drouſy diſeaſes, vapouts, c. 
is equal to, conſider that the perpendicular of the triangle be- The inventor of theſe celebrated drops, was Dr. Goddard, a 
ing greater than the baſe, and both the angles oppoſite to the phylician of London. The ſecret of their compoſition was 
perpendicular, and the baſe, making godeg. the angle oppoſite to purchaſed by king Charles II. at the price of 5000 J. ſterl. 
the perpendicular will be greater than the angle oppoſite to the | whence denominated gutte Anglicane. © 
baſe; and conſequently the angle 53 deg. 55 min, will be the | This coſtly receipt, we ſhalll here gratify the reader withal, 
angle ſought. ; a meilleure marche: ** Take five pounds of human cranium 
5. The bypothenuſe of a right-angled ſpherical triangle being | © of a perſon hanged, or dead of ſome violent death, two 
given, ſuppoſe 60 degrees, and one of the ſides 20 de pounds of dried vipers, two pounds of hart's-horn, and 
find the angle oppoſite to that ſide.>—As the ſine of the hypo- | two of ivory; mince the whole ſmall, put it in two or 
thenuſe 60 deg. is to radius, ſo is the fine of the given fide 20 | © three retorts, and diſtill it in a reverberatory furnace, with 


a 


˖ deg. to the fine of the angle ſought. Extend the compaſſes on | © the ſame precautions as are ordinarily ufed in diſtilling 
. the line of fines, from 60 deg. to the radius, or 90 deg. and | * harts-horn and vipers, to extract their volatile ſalt. When 
the ſame extent will reach on the line of lines the ſame way, | * the veſſels or receivers are cold, unlute them, and ſhake 
4 from 20 deg. the given fide, to 23 deg. 10 min. the quantity | *© them well, in order to looſen the volatile ſalt from the ſides 
8 Mb. angle ſought. . * of the veſſels. Pour the whole into a large glaſs cucur- 
o . The courſe and diſtance of a ſhip being given, to find the dif- | bite, and filtrate it through a brown paper, in order to 
ference of latitude and departure. Suppoſe a ſhip ſails from | * ſeparate the oil, which is here uſeleſs : put the filtrated 
5 the latitude of 30 deg. 10 min. north, S. S. W. 48. 5 miles: * in a glaſs retort, with a ſand heat, and fit a glaſs 
5 as radius is to the diſtance failed 48.5 miles, fo is the fine of | © retort thereto, as a recipient: take care all things be well 
the courſe, which is two points, or the ſecond rhumb, from * luted, and make a cohobation of the ſaid matters at three 
os the meridian, to the departure. Extend the compaſſes from 8 | * times. But, by the way, add all the ſalt before ſeparated 
on the artificial fine rhumb-line, to 48. 5 on the line of num- | from the receivers; and after the ſaid three cohobations, 
* s; the ſame extent will reach the ſame way from the ſe- | unlute the retorts, and pour the whole into a matra(s with 
a cond rhumb, on the line of artificial fines of the rhumbs, to | © a long neck, to which fit a ſuitable capital, and a receiver; 
the N welting 18. 6 miles, | : | 
L. I. 


Inte all the joinings on each ſide with a wet bladder, and 
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GUTTE-. 
GUTTERS, in building, a kind of canals in the roofs of build- 


GYM 


« ſet the veel in a ſand heat: by this means, the volatile ſalt 
&« will be ſublimed, and ſtick to the capital, and upper part 
&« of the matraſs. Continue the fire till ſpirit enough hath roſe 
* to fuſe and diflolve the ſalt which aroſe firſt: then take all 
the fire out of the furnace, that the diſtillation may proceed 
«© no further; which is a circumltance of the laſt importance; 
« without which the medicine would be weakened by too 
„much phlegm.“ Bier, in Mem. de Trev. an. 1713. 

As to the dote of this remedy, they begin with ſeven or eight 
drops, increaſing, by degrees, to forty or fifty, on preſſing oc- 
caſions, as in apoplexies, lethargies, weakneſſes, 5c. 

The real compoſition of the gattæ, however, is ſomewhat con- 
troverted. Dr. Liſter aſſures us, that he had the ſecret com- 
municated to him by king Charles II. and that it is no 
other than the volatile ſpirit of raw ſilk rectified with oil of 
cinnamon, or other eſſential oil. See SILK. 

The ſame author aſſures us, he had found by experience that 
the gutte Anglicane were not in any reſpect preterable to the 
common volatile ſpirits of hart's horn and fal. ammoniac, ex- 
cept that the ſmell is more ſupportable.---Mem. de l Acad. des 
Screnc. an. 1700. 


Gor r, in architecture, are ornaments in form of little cones, 


uled in the plafond of the doric cornice, or on the architrave, 
underneath the triglyphs; repreſenting a ſort of drops, or bells; 
uſually fix in number.---See Tab. Archit. fig. 28. lit. e and O. 
Secalto I RIGLYPH. 

They are ſometimes alſo called lachryme, tears; and campa- 
ne, or campanule, bells. Leon Baptiſta Alberti calls them 


ais. 


GUuUTTA-SERENA, is a diſeaſe of the eyes, being an entire privati- 


on of ſight, without any apparent fault or diſorder of the part, 


excepting that the pupil looks ſomewhat larger and blacker than 


before. See Eye, c. 

Its cauſe is ſuppoſed to be a compreſſion or obſtruction of the op- 
tic nerves, which prevents the due flux ofthe animal ſpirits into 
the retina, Pitcairn alcribes it to an indiſpoſition of the retina, 
occaſioned by the veſlels thereof being roo much diſtended 
with blood. 

The gatta-ſerexais one of the moſt dangerous and untractable of 
all the diſeaſes of the eyes. The cure, according to Pitcairn, 
muſt be attempted with mercurials and even ſalivation, and 
with decoctions of guaiacum. 

The muſcæ volitantes are a pathognomonic ſign of a growing 


gutta-ſerena, The Greeks call it amaxro/is, See AMAURO- 


SIS. 
See the article GuTrTy. 


ings, ſerving to drain, receive, and carry off the rain waters. 
See RooFr. 


GUTTER zyles. See the article T'YLE. 
GUTTURAL lezters, are thoſe pronounced, or formed, as it 


were, in the throat. See LETTER. 

Dr. Wallis diſtinguiſhes the vowels in our language into 
Jabial, palatine, and guttural; according to the three ſeveral 
degrees of opening of the mouth to pronounce them, larger, 
middle, and leſs. On this footing he makes three gatta- 
ral vowels, and three labial, and as many palatines. See 
VowEL. 


vale uſed in the Roman ſacrifices, to take the wine and 
ſprinkle it, guttatim, drop by drop, upon the victim. See 
SACRIFICE, 


Vigenereon T. Livy, gives the figure of the gattus, as repre- 


ſented on divers medals and other ancient monuments. 


GUT TV, or GuTTE!/, in heraldry, is when a thing is repre- 


ſented as charged or ſprink led with drops. 
In blazon, the colour of the drops is to be named: thus, gat- 
ty of ſable, of gules, &c. 


Some authors will have red drops called gatty de ſang, or drops 


of blood; black ones, gazty de poix, of pitch; white, gutty 
d' eau, of water, c. 


GUY's hoſpital. Sce the article HospIT AL. 
GUZES, in heraldry, roundles of a ſanguin, or murry co- 


lour. 
GYMNASIARCH “, GywNnASIARCHA, in antiquity, the 


maſter, or director of a gymnaſium. See GYMNASIUM, 


* The word is Greek, yuuyzcuzpxy:, compounded of uno 
and apyy, government. : 


The Greeks did not rank the gymnaſiarcha among the number 
of magiſtrates ; though his office was of great conſideration, as 
having the care of all their youth, who were truſted to him to 
be formed to exerciſes of the body. 

He had two principal officers under him, to aſſiſt him in the go- 
vernment of the gymnaſium : the firſt named xy/tarch, and the 
ſecond gymnaſta. The former was maſter of the athletæ, and 
preſided over the wreſtling, SeeXySTARCH, ATHLETA, (Fc. 
The latter had the direction of all the other exerciſes ; taking 
care they were performed in due time and manner ; that they 
were not too ſevere; that the youth attempted nothing be- 
2 their ſtrength; and that nothing were done that might 

injurious to their health. 


* 


GUTTUS, a Latin term uſed among antiquaries, for a ſort of | 
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Theſe had ſeveral ſubaltern officers or 
ſor the ſervice and inſtruction of the r them, 
GYMNASIUM *, aplace fitted for performing exe ors Othem, 
body. See GYMNASTICS. reiles of the 
e word i» Greek, yu aro, formed of 
reaſon they anciently put off thei SHY naked; 
; 8 4 Y p their clothes, to practiſe with the 
mong the ancients, gymnaſium, was a ic edi 
for exerciſe, and wr were n 
* 3 proper maſters. dt 
we may credit Solon in Lucian's Anac ha f 
de Orat. lib. 2. the Greeks were the firſt ava Cicero 
and among the Greeks, the Lacedzmonians : after he * 
Athenians; from whom the Romans borrowed them ms 
There were three principal gymnaſinms at Athens; the 
my: m_ „ taught; the r noted for Arlene. 
ures; and the cynoſarges, allotted for the : 
m_ _ 3 ; FR Wes 
itruvius deſcribes the ſtructure and form of the ancj 
naſiums, lib. 5. c. 11.---They were called gymnake, 2 
the champions performed »aked; and paleſtre, from well 
which was one of the moſt uſual exerciſes there: the Roman: 
60% ge _ called them thermæ, becauſe the baths — 
agnio's made a principal pa . 
. — * principal part thereof. See PALESTRA, 
It appears that they did not perform their exerciſes an; 
ked ſo early as the time of Homer, but always in — 
which they did not lay aſide before the thirty ſecond o] * 
piad. One Orſippus is ſaid to have been the firſt that leh. 
= the . — having been worſted by means of ji; 
rawers undoing, and entangling him, he threw ie 
ſide; and the reſt — — him. e on 
The gymnaſia conſiſted of ſeveral members or apartments. M 
Burette, after Vitruvius, recites no leſs than twelve, viz, 19 
The exterior portico's where the philoſophers, rhetoricians m 
thematicians, phyſicians, and other virtuoſi, read public lec- 
tures, diſputed, and rehearſed their performances. 20. The 
ephebeum, where the youth aſſembled very early to learnthei 
exerciſes in private, without any ſpectators. 30. The coryees 
um, apodyterion, Or gymnaſterion, a kind of wardrobe where 
they ſtript, either to bathe or exerciſe. 4%. The eleothefun 
alipterion, or unctarium, appointed for the unctions which ci. 
ther preceded or followed the uſe of the bath, wreſtling, pan- 
cratia, &'c. 59. The coniſterium, or coniſtra, in which they 
covered themſelves with ſand or duſt to dry up the oil, or ſive, 
6®. The palæſtra properly ſo called, where they praiſed 
wreſtling, the pugillate, pancratia, and divers other exerciſe, 
78. The ſpheriſterium, or tennis court, reſerved for exerciſes 
wherein they uſed balls. 8. Large unpaved alleys, which 
comprehended the ſpace between the portico's, and the walls 
wherewith the edifice was ſurrounded. 99, The ni, which 
were portico's for the wreſtlers in winter or bad weather. 
109. Other &i, or open alleys, allotted for ſummer and 
fine weather; ſome of which were quite open, and others 
planted with trees. 119. The baths, conſiſting of ſeveral dif- 
terent apartments. See BATH. 129, The ſtadinm, a large 
ſpace, of a ſemicircular form, covered with ſand, and fur- 
rounded with ſeats for the ſpectators. See STADIUM. 
For the adminiſtration of the gymmaſia, there were divers offi 
cers; the principal were, 19. The gymmnaſiarcha, who was the 
director and ſuperintendant of the whole. 29, The xyſtarcha, 
who prefided in the xyſtus or ſtadium. 39. The gymnaſts, or 
maſter of the exerciſes, who underſtood their different effects, 
and could accommodate them to the different complexions 
of the athletæ. 4%, The pedotriba, whoſe buſineſs was me- 
chanically to teach the exerciſes, without underſtanding their 
theory or uſe, Under theſe four officers were a number ot 
ſubalterns, whoſe names diſtinguiſhed their different functions. 
For the kinds of exerciſes practiſed in the gymnaſia, they May 
be reduced to two claſſes, as they depend either on the action 
of the body alone, or as they require external agents, or in- 
ſtruments. The former are chiefly of two kinds; orcheſ#ict, 
and palæſtrice. | 
The orcheſtice comprehended, 19. Dancing. 29. Cub iſtice, ot 
the art of tumbling. 30. Spheriſtice, or tennis, including all 
the exerciſes with pile, or balls. GE 
Thepaleſtrice compriſed all exerciſes under the denomination 
paleſtra ; as, wreſtling, boxing, pancratia, hoplomachia, rm 
ning, leaping, throwing the diſcus, the exerciſe of the jau n 
and that of the hoop, denominated by the Greeks 2 which 
conſiſted in rolling an iron hoop, five or ſix foot in diameter, 
beſet with iron rings, the noiſe of which appriſing the people 
to give way, afforded them alſo an amuſement. Both ſtreng! 
and skill were requiſite in directing this hoop, which was dd 
be driven with an iron rod. | 
To theſe muſt alſo be added, the exerciſes belonging to the 
medicinal gymnaſtics : as, 1%. Walking, 29. Vociſeratioi, 
or ſhouting. 3®. Holding one's breath. 
The bodily exerciſes which depend on external agents, Mi 
be reduced to mounting the horſe, riding in a chaiſe, . 
ter, or other wheeled vehicle, rocking in beds, or cradles 


eſtined 
rly dif. 


and ſometimes ſwinging : to which may be added, the art of 
| immun 
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winning. Hoffman enumerates no leſs than fifty- five ſorts 
of gymnaſlic exerciſes. 


GYMNASTICS, GYMNASTICE, or the GYMNASTIC art, de- 


notes the art of performing exerciſes of the body, whether for 
detence, health, or diverſion. Sce GYMNASIUM. 


The gymmaſtic art is divided into three ſpecies, or branches ; 


litt, medicinal, and athletic or ſportive. ; 

— modern writers have treated of this art, as Mercurialis, 
de arte Gymnaſtica; Faber, in Agoniſtic, Joubert de Gymna- 
fits; Cagnatus de Fanit. tuend. Voſſius de Quatuor Artib. 
Popular. Meurſius de Orcheſtra; Fuller in Medicina Gym- 
»aſtica: and M. Burette in ſeveral diſſertations on the ancient 
Dancing, Spheriſtics, Athletics, Wreſtling, Pugillate, Diſcus, 


2 
M Burette has given the hiſtory of gymnaſtics in the Memoirs 
of the Royal Academy of Inſcriptions.--- According to him, this 
art is cocval with the world. In reality, we can hardly ſup- 
le mankind to have ever been without exerciſes of the body; 
which the defence of their perſons, the preſervation of health, 
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erciſed; ſuch are wreſtling, running, dancing, the. uſe of 
the lance, quoit-playing, Sc. Sce Game, GYMNASIUM, 


C. , 
It was theſe made the chief diverſions of the Olympic, Ne- 
mean, Pythian, and Iſthmian ſolemnities ; being called by the 
Greeks nevra%», and the Latins grinquertiam. See OLyM- 


PIC, NEMAAN, PYTHIAN, ISTHMIAN, Q. See allo PERx- 
TATHLON, CTc, 


GYMNOPZADIA *, a kind of dance, in uſe among the anci- 


ent Lacedæmonians; performed during their ſacrifices, by 
young perſons, who danced naked, ſinging at the ſame time 
ahymnin honour of Apollo. See DANCE. 

* The word is alſo written gymnopædice. It is compounded of 

yuvuvo;, naked, and e, child. 

One Terpander is recorded as the inventor of the gymnopedia. 
Athenæus deſcribes it as a Bacchic dance, performed by youths 
ſtripped quite naked, with certain interrupted, though agreeable 
motions, and geſtures of the body ; the arms and legs being 


flouriſhed and directed after a peculiar manner, repreſenting a 
ſort of real wreſtling. 


and even recreation, and mirth, would neceſſarily lead them 
to. See EXERCISE, 

On the firſt eſtabliſhment of ſociety, men, being appriſed of 
the neceſſity of military exerciſes for repelling the inſults of 
their neighbours, inſtituted games, and propoſed prizes, to ani- 
mate their youth to combats of divers kinds. See GAME. 
And, as running, leaping, ſtrength and dexterity of arm, in 
throwing the javelin, driving a ball, or a quoit, together 
with wreſtling, c. were exerciſes ſuited to the manner of 
fighting in thoſe days; fo the youth vied to excel in them in 
the preſence of the aged, who fat their judges, and diſpen- 
ſed prizes to the conquerors : till what was originally only 


GYMNOSOPHISTS “, a ſet of Indian philoſophers, famous 
in antiquity ; denominated from their. going barefooted. See 
PHILOSOPHER, 

* The word is formed of the Greek ,uuyo:$:i5y; 3 9. d. a ſo- 

phiſt, or philoſopher, who goes naked. 

This name was given to the Indian philoſophers, whom the 
exceſſive heat of the country obliged to go naked ; as that of 0 

eripatetics was given thoſe who philoſophiſed walking. See 

ERIPATETICS, c. 

Laertius, Vives, Sc. will not have gymnoſophiſt to have been 

the name of any particular ſect, but a common name of all the 

amuſement, became at length a matter of ſuch importance, N — L ; au er- them into Brach- 

as to intereſt famous cities, and entire nations in its prac- C — rr 

tice. 5 115 22 

Hence an emulation and eagerneſs to excel, in hopes one day 838 r F * Oy 

ef e 3 S rg TON 1 —— laſt ſeem to come neareſt to the notion of gymmoſophiſts. Cle- 

- "Naw, 1 9 = oo re mens relates, that theſe allobii neither inhabit cities nor towns, 

demigods were not inſenſible of what men were ſo captivated | © 2 —— With 6 22 and ber- 

withal; and in — — hereof, to introduce the greateſt pres Bon q —— out ot their hands, ande 

part of theſe exerciſes into their religious ceremonies, the wor- a 1 E 

ſhip of their gods, and the funeral honours done the manes of yg her by wo b —_ _ [+ .—»x Ar 

Tough i pd ng. the preciſe epocha of the gym- ** elder maſters, and the younger pupils; and what to me ap- 

naſlic art, yet it appears from ſeveral paſſa . 3 pears the moſt amiable thing in their character, is, that they 
"tleotarly the 2 book of the It; yd * 8 have an averſion to idleneſs and indolence: accordingly, as 

„eee 143 r ſoon as the table is ſpread, before a bit of victuals be brought 

— “ .˙ x ̃ of fx) oe the youths are all called together from their ſeveral places and 

3 Y i v. 3 * _ ar.---From _ _ w— offices, and the maſters examine them what good they have 

ion, which is the earli ument now extant of the Gre» * * : 

cian gymnaſtics, it appears, that they had chariot races, boxing, * . 4 = x W * wy — 99 ps 3 _ 

wrellling, foot races, pladiators, throwing the diſcus, draw- | 4 AN and os \ eas oe Oy uti aged 

ing the bow, and hurling the Javelin ; and it ſhould ſeem from | * 3 wed — ond thee o& ed 8 k £ 
the particular _ Homer ou of theſe exerciſes, that ul Qing arne mould dine, TNEY are turned out to work ta- 

even then the gymmnaſtic art wanted little of perfection: ſo that : , 

"on lon tle. th f , The great leader of the gymnoſophiſts, according to Jerom 
tang — AKA a _—_— IEP was one Buddas, called by Clemens, Butta; whois ranked by 
be underſtood of the medicinal : This laſt Suidas among the Brachmans. That laſt author makes Bud- 
ew; d ot n das the przceptor of Manes the Perſian, the founder of th 
indecd, had its rife later ; becauſe, while men continued ſober b 51 P Sce M ' r On the 
and 1aborious, they had no occation for it: But when luxury GY 2 . eee the ancients, the apartment 

8 1 r e of the women; or a ſeparate place in the inner part of the houſe 

to phyſicians; theſe who had found that nothing contribute where a os ne 

ſo much to the preſervation and re-eltabliſhment of health, as foinnin © th oh 1 employed in their 

exerciſes proportioned to the different complexions, ages, and | Pee One 2 np unde of ane Greek . 4 

— did not fail to remit them to the practice of gymna- e FF 
ics : 2 . 

eee . , . Under the Roman emperors there was a particular eſtabliſh- 

According 1 —_ 222 prior a little to Hippo- | ment of gywecea; being a kind of . —.— 

a bas eee eee uced this art into phyſic ; and chiefiy by women, for the making of clothes, furniture, Qc. 

— 2 est 7 Vote k of its uſefulneſs, ap- for the emperor's houſhold. Mention is made of theſe gynæ- F 

3 in his _ of * has given inſtances of FR Rm n . 

it, where he treats of exerciſe in general, and of the particu- Canal f . 

: . tation hereof, divers of the modern manuf: * 

lar effects of walking, with regard to health; alſo of the diffe- 3 of filk where a number of ——— LED 

— 1 of r 8 poo bn _ rogers” leaping, wrelt- | aſſociated and formed into a body, are called gynecea 
ing, the exerciſe of the ſuſpended ball called corycxs, chiro- s : 

5 9 frictions, rolling in the ſand, Sc. See ESO IAG $US, «workmen emplayes.in the gynaccum. Gee 
RICTION, Sc. Nl 
But as phyſicians did not adopt all the exerciſes of the gymna- In the ancient gynacea there were men to weave, and ſhape; 

ſtic art into their practice, it became divided between — and eee 

the maſters of martial and athletic exerciſes, who kept ſchools, 
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Criminals were ſometimes condemned to ſerve in the gynæcea, I 
ö : much as now in the galleys. Frequently, too, this was a kind Ma 
1 yo ep 4 Aha was greatly increaſed in Greece, See of ſervice which princes exacted of their ſubjects, or vaſſals, | $11] 
5 0 5 ; 1 
: 5 2 the 322 alſo caught the ſame taſte, and adopting II whom they made to work for them | 20 
h e military and athletic exerciſes of the Greeks; improved | 5:yNy ACOCRATUMENT®. an ancien f 13% 
| f g 1 ent people of Sarmatia Rp 
9 1 them to the utmoſt pitch of magnificence, not Europea, inhabiting the eaſtern banks of the river Tanais, 1 
42 extravagance. But the declenſion of the empire invol- | near its opening into the Palus Mæotis; thus called, as au- 1 
8 ved the arts in its ruin; and, among others, gymraſtics and | (hors relate, becauſe they had no women among them: or ij Ef 
, medicine; which laſt unhapily then relinquiſhed the title it had y * 


LJ 
rather, becauſe under the dominion of women. = 
to the former, and has neglected to reſume it ever ſince. Sce > non of women 


1 
no, 
iy VIEDICINE., * The word is formed of zu, woman; and nen“, van- $41 f | 
5 GYMNIC, GYMNICUS, ſomething belonging to the exerciſes quiſhed ; of „, I overcome 3 9. d. overcome by wo- 
es, of the body. See EXERCISE, GYMNASTICS, c. 


men. | | 
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- Gymnic games, Iadi gymmnict, are thole wherein the body is ex- 
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Fa. Hardouin, in his notes on Pliny, ſays they were thus 
called, by reaſon, after a battle which they loſt againſt the 
Amazons on the banks of the Thermodoon, they were obli- 
ged to have a venereal commerce with them, in order to get 
them children: Ez quod victricibus obſequantur ad procuran- 
dam eis ſobolem, 
Hardouin calls them the husbands of the Amazons, Amazo- 
num connubia, For, as that author obſerves, the word ande 
muſt be retrenched from Pliny ; having been foiſted into the 
text by people who were not maſters of the author's meaning, 
unde Amagonum connubia. 
They who take the Amazons for a fabulous people, will con- 
clude the ſame of the Gynecocratumenians. See AMAZON. 
GYN/ECOCRACY *, GyN&COCRATIA, a pettycoat govern- 
ment; or a ſtate where women haye, or may have, the ſu- 
preme command. 
* The word is formed of yuva, Nut, woman, and upæ reg, Au- 
thority, power, government. 


In this ſenſe, England and Spain are gynæcocracies: the 
French value themſelves, and think they are greatly happy that 
their monarchy is not gynæcocratic. See SALIC law, 
GYN ZCONOMUS “, the name of a magiltrate of Athens, 
who had the cenſure, and inſpection of the women. 
* 'The word is compounded of the Greek, un, yuvauxo;, WOman z 
and vollog, law. 


There were ten gyneconomi : their buſineſs was to inform 
themſelves of the lives and manners of the ladies of that city, 


* 


f F vw 20 N 
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GYNGLIMUS, in anatomy, c. See G1 
GYPSUM, en in natural hiſtory, a 5 


GyPSUM, or GYPSE, is alſo uſed for a coarſe ſort of talk: 


GYROMANCY *, GyRoMANTIA, a kind of divination, 


GYR 


and to puniſh ſuch as misbehaved themſelve 

the common bounds of modeſty and decency or tranſgreſſed 
They had a liſt hanging out, of the names of al! thoſe 

they had cenſured, or condemned toany mulR, forte; Whom 
nance, or other penalty. te 


talky ſort of 
„ and diluted 
We call par- 


ſtone, found in quarries; which being burnt 
or wrought up with water, ſerves to make what 
get, or plaiſter of Paris. See PLAlSTER. 


a ſhining tranſparent ſtone chiefly found in thequarri ** 
martre, near Paris, among the plaiſter — er ln 
The generality confound this with the former, on account 
the conformity of its name with the Latin gypſum; but — 
happily enough; as the French gyp, or gypſe, is not rl < 
2 of plaiſter. 4 | e 
his ſtone being calcined in a kiln, beaten in a mo 
ſifted, and mixed up with gum, or ſize water and colon. 
ſerves to counterfeit marble, which it does to that perfection 
that both the eye and touch may be deceived. See Maggs 
Ve method of preparing it, will be ſhewn under the article 
OSAIC. 


performed by walking round, or ina circle. See Dix ar. 
ON, 


* The word is compounded of the Greek quo; circle, and 
keavrue, divination. | 


H. 


H 


| Is the eighth letter of the alphabet, and the ſixth con- 
ſonant. See LETTER, and ALPHABET. 

Varro, De re ruſtica, Lib. III. cap. 1. calls the N, 

7 aatus; and Martianus Capella ſays it is pronoun- 


ced by only a gentle contraction of the trachea. Hence it has 


been diſputed, whether or no the /7 be a real letter. 8 
Some will only have it an aſpiration, or ſpirit, in regard its 
ſound is ſo weak. And accordingly the Greeks, of later ages 
at leaſt, do not place it in the line of the other letters, but 
ut it over the head of the following letter: though it ſhould 
ſcem they anciently wrote it in the ſame line with the reſt. 
The Latin grammarians, as they were religious imitators of 
the Greeks, have on their authority generally rejected the H; 
and the moderns have herein followed the Latins. 


But we have already ſhewn that the H, like all the other aſpi- | 
rates, from the time it is aſpirated, and for this very reaſon that 


it is aſpirated, is not only a letter, but a real conſonant ; it 
being a motion, or effort of the larynx, to modify the ſound of 
the vowel that follows ; as is evident in the words heaven, health, 
hero, &c. where the vowel e is differently modified from what 
jt is in the word endive, eating, elect, c. and ſuch mo- 
dification is all that is eſſential to a conſonant. See Con- 
ONANT. 
Upon the whole, the H is either a letter, orſand and ⁊ are none; 
thoſe being no more than hiſſing aſpirations: and they who ex- 
clude the 77 from among the letters, as conceiving it only a mark 
of aſpiration, might as well exclude the labial conſonants & and 
p, and ſay they are only marks of certain motions of the lips, 
c. See ASPIRATION. 
The H then is a letter, and a conſonant of the guttural kind, 
j. e. aconſonant, to the pronunciation whereof, the throat con- 
curs in a particular manner, more than any other of the organs 
of voice. See GUTTURAL. . 
It is true, in many words beginning with H, the aſpiration is 
very weak, and almoſt inſenſible; the I in thoſe caſes not do- 
ing its office: but it does not ceaſe to be a conſonant on that 
ſcore, more than various other conſonants, which we write, 
but do not pronounce ; as the & in quick, c. and ſeveral other 
letters, particularly in the Hebrew, French, c. 
Nor does it ceaſe to be a conſonant becauſe it does not hinder 
the eliſion of the foregoing vowel, when another vowel fol- 
lows in the ſubſequent word; for then M would undergo the 
ſame diſqualification, : 
M. Menagediltinguiſhes two kinds of I; the one an aſpirate, 
which he allows a conſonant ; the other a mute, which he 
conſiders as a vowel.---Now, it is certain, the aſpirated HH is 
a conſonant ; but the mute H is no vowel, as having no pe- 
culiar or proper ſound diſtinQ from that of the vowel, or diph- 
thong immegiately following it. See VowEL, 
When the H is preceeded by ac, the two leters together have 
frequently the ſound of the Hebrew iy, with a point over the 
right horn: as in charity, chyle, &c. 
In moſt words derived from the Greek, and beginning in that 
language with the letter A, the ch which begins them in Engliſh, 
has generally the ſound of a &, as in echo, chorus, c. though it 
is ſometimes ſoftened a little, as in cherſoneſus, &&c. 
After a p, the H is always pronounced together with the p, 
like an f; as in phraſes, Philiſtines, phlegm, phlebotomy, phi- 
loſophy, Phoceans, &c.---Moſt words of this claſs are either 
proper names, or terms of art, borrowed from the Greek, or 
the Oriental languages; and wrote in Greek with a $, and 
with a ) in the others. 
In ancient authors, we frequently meet with FH put inſtead of 
F; as Haba, for faba; but this is principally obſeryable in the 
Spaniſh tongue, where, molt of the words borrowed from 
the Latin beginning with an 7, take the H in lieu of it: as 
bablar, fot fabulari; habo, for fauus ; hado, for fatum. 
The aſpirate, or ſharp accent of the Greeks, which is the ſame 
with H, is alſo frequently changed for an-; as, 4x; ſal; ra, 
ſeptem ; tt, ſex; Lou, ſerpo; zuicu, ſemis ; de ſus, &c. The H 
is alſo uſed for ſome other letters, enumerated at large by 
Paſſerat, De literarum inter ſe cognatione & 8 
Anciently, the H was put for ch; thus of Chlodovens was 
formed Hludovicus, as it is read in all the coins of the ninth 
and tenth centuries, as it was on this account, that they wrote 
Hludovicus with an H. -In courſe of time, the found of the 
H being much weakned, or entirely ſuppreſſed, the H was 
dropt, and the word was wrote Ladovices. In like manner 
we read Hlotaire, Hlovis, &c. 
F. Lobineau, will have this difference to have aroſe from the 
differences in the pronunciation.----Such, ſays he, as could 
not pronounce the guttural, wherewith thoſe two words be- 


gin, ſubſtituted a c for it; and they who pronounced it ſo, 


wrote it after the ſame manner: but ſuch as were accuſtomed 


to 1 the guttural, wrote it like wiſe. He might have 
OL. I. 


added, that ſuch as could not pronounce it, at length abſu- 
2 rejected it, and both wrote and ſpoke Louis, Lothaire, 
Co a 


Some learned men have conjectured that the H ſhould have 
been detached from the name; and that it ſignified lord, from 
the Latin Herus, or the German herr. Much as the D, which 
the Spaniards prefix to their proper names, as D. Phelipe 
for Don Philip. But as it is likewiſe found before the names o 
ſeveral cities, it is more probable the letter was there uſed to de- 
note the rough harſh pronunciation of the ancient Franks. 
In reality, the moſt ancient way of writing the names of theſe 
French kings, was not by H, but by Ch; where the c ſeems 
to have ſtood for koning, king, and the / was inſerted to give 
the i a guttural ſound. 
The H is ſometimes alſo found prefixed to the c; as Hcarolus, 
hcalende, for Carolus, calende, &c. 


H, among the ancients, was alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying 
200 according to the verſe : 


H quoque ducentos per ſe deſignat habendbs. 


When a daſh was added atop, N it ſignified two hundred 
thouſand,---See what has been obſerved on this ſubje&, under 
the letter A. 

HABAKKUK , or Hnanaxxvx, one of the twelve leſſer 
88 whoſe prophecies are taken into the canon of the 
Old Teſtament. SeeProentT, and PROPHECY. 

* The name is wrote in the Hebrew with H., Heth; and ſigni- 
fies a wreſtler, or grappler. The Greek tranſlators call him 
Abba team. 

The preciſe time is not known when Haballul propheſied; 
but from his predicting the ruin of — — by the Chaldeans, 
it may be concluded he propheſied before Zedekiah, or about 
2 time of Manaſſes.— His prophecy only conſiſts of three 
chapters. 

HABDALA, or HannDALAH, a Jewiſh ceremony, practiſed 

' — the people gvery ſabbath-day evening. : 
Ihe word i Hebrew, and literally ſignifies ſeparation : It is 

formed of HJ hagal, to ſeparate, divide z the ceremony be- 
ing looked upon, as the diviſion or parting of the ſabbath from 
the reſt of the week. It was eſtabliſhed to prevent their being 
too haſty in ending the ſabbath. | 
Towards the cloſe of the ſabbath, when the ſtars begin to ap- 
pear, each maſter of a family lights a torch, or flambeau, or 
at leaſt a lamp with two wicks.---A little box of ſpices is pre- 
pared, and a glaſs of wine taken; then ſinging, or rehearſing 
a prayer, and bleſſing the wine and the ſpices, they all ſmell at 
them; and after a few ceremonies performed about the torch, 
or lamp, they caſt a little of the conſecrated wine into the 
flame every body taſtes; and thus they break up, wiſhing each 
other, not a good night, but a good week, - 


* or in a court of franchiſe; having offered ſufficient 
I, which is refuſed, though the caſe be bailable; may have 
out of the King's Bench, thereby to remove himſelf thither, at 
his own coſts, to anſwer the cauſe at the bar thereof. 

The order in this caſe, is firſt to procure à certiorari out of 
the Chancery, directed to the ſaid juſtices for removing the 
inditment into the King's Bench; and upon that to procure 


this writ to the ſheriff, for cauſing his body to be brought at a 
certain day. | ; 


jury, or ſo many of them as refuſe to come upon the venire 
facias, for the trial of a cauſe brought to iſſue. See Jury, 


6. a » 

HABENDUM, a word of courſe in a conveyance.---In every 
conveyance are two principal parts, the premiſſes, and the Ha- 
bendum: the office of the firſt is to expreſs the name of the 
8 the grantee, and the thing granted. 

he Habendum is to limit the eſtate, ſo that the general im- 

plication, which, by conſtruction of law, paſſeth into the pre- 
miſles, is by the Habendum controlled and qualified. 
Thus, in a leaſe to two perſons ; the Habendum to on for 
life, alters the general implication of the jointenancy in free- 
hold, which ſhould paſs by the premiſſes, if the Habendum 
were not. See CONVEYANCE, | 

HABERE facias ſeiſinam, a judicial writ, which lies where a man 
has recovered lands in the king's court; directed to the ſheriff, 
commanding him to give him the ſeifin thereof. See SEI- 
six. 

This writ ſometimes alſo iſſues out of the records of a fine, 
directed to the ſheriff of the county, where the lands lie; com- 
manding him to give to the cognizee, or his heirs, ſeiſin of the 


land, whereof the fine is levied. See Five. 
The writ lies within the year after the fine, or judgment, 
10 1 | upon 


HABEAS Corpus, in law, a writ, which a man indicted and 
impriſoned for any crime, or treſpaſs, before. the juſtices of 


Hapeas Corpora, is alſo a writ, that lies for bringing in a 
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Haneren facias viſum, is a writ that lies in divers caſes, as in 


HABERGION *, or HauBERGEON, HABERGETUM a coat of 


HABILIMENTS of war, in our ancient ſtatutes, ſignify ar- 


HABIT, in philoſophy, an aptitude, or diſpoſition, either of mind 


HAB 


upon the ſcire facias; and may be made in divers forms. 
There is alſo a writ called HABERE facias ſeiſinam, ubi rex 
habuit annum, diem ꝙ vaſtum; which lies for the delivery of 
lands to the lord of the fee, after the king had taken his due of 
his lands who was convicted of felony. 


dow er, formedon, c. where a view is to be taken of the land, 
or tenements in queſtion. See VIEW. 


mail; an ancient piece of defenſive armour, in form of a coat, 

deſcending from the neck to the middle; formed of little iron 

rings, or maſhes, linked into each other. See Ml. 
Ihe word is alſo written haberge, hauberge, haubere, haubert, 
hautber, hautbert, and hauberk. Spelman takes it to have 
been formed from the ancient French, haw/t, high, and berg, 
armour, covering; as ſerving to defend the upper part of the 
body. Du. Cange and Skinner, chooſe to derive it from the 
Belgic hals, or Teutonic haltz, neck, and bergen, to cover :---- 
As it it were a peculiar defence for the neck. Others will have 
it formed of al, alla, q. d. all, and bergen, to cover; as im- 
porting it a cover for the whole body. 


mour, harneſs, utenſils or other proviſions for war; without 
which there is ſuppoſed no ability to maintain war. 


or body, acquired by a frequent repetition of the ſame act. 
See HABITUDE. a . 
Some of the ſchoolmen call this a qualitative habit, habitus 
gualitativus; and define it a quality adventitious to a thing, fit- 
ting and diſpoſing it either to act or ſuffer. 
Others define habit an affection of mind or body, perſiſting by 
long uſe and continuance.— In which ſenſe ze, a conſtant 
habr, is diſtinguiſhed from 3.ave:;, a preſent diſpoſition, liable 
ſoon to alter. 

Habits may be diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of the mind, and of the 
body.---Thus virtue is called an habit of the mind; ſtrength, 
an habit of the body. 

All natural hab:rs, whether of body or mind, are no other 
than the body and mind themſelves, conſidered as either acting 
or ſuffering ; or they are modes of the body or mind, where- 
in it perſeveres, till effaced by ſome contrary mode. See 
M oDE. 

Ariſtotle enumerates five habits of the mind, viz. underſtand- 
ing, knowledge, wiſdom, prudence, and art : which diviſion 
the later writers ſet afide, and only admit of three intelleQual 
habits, viz. ſcience, prudence, and art; agreeable to the 
three kinds of objects, about which the mind has occaſion to 
be facilitated ; which are either theoretical, practical, or effec- 
tive. See ART, SCIENCE, c. | 

Virtues and vices are confidered by philoſophers under the no- 
tion of good and bad habits. See VIRTUE,and VICE. 


The archbiſhop of cambray defines) Habit, in the general, to 


be certain impreſſions left in the mind; by means whereof, 
we find a greater eaſe, readineſs, and inclination to do an 
thing formerly done by having the idea ready at hand to dire 
us how it was done before. Thus, e. g. we form a habit of 
ſobriety, by having always before us the inconveniences of 
excels ; the teflections whereof, being often repeated, render 
the exerciſe of that virtue more and more ealy. 
F. Malebranche gives a more mechanical theory of the Habits. 
His principle is, that they conſiſt in a facility which the ſpi- 
rits have acquired, of puſſing eaſily from one part of the body 
to another He argues thus: If the mind act on, and move 
the body, it is, in all probability, by means of a ſtock of ani- 
mal ſpitits lodged in the brain, and ready to be ſent at the mo- 
tion of the will, by means of the nerves which open or ter- 
minate in the brain, into the muſcles of the body. See BxAlx, 
and NERVE, 
Now, an influx of ſpirits into a muſcle, occaſions a ſwelling, 
and, of conſequence a ſhortning of the muſcle ; and conſe- 
quently a motion of the part that muſcle is faſtned to. See 
MuscuLar Motion. 
Further, the ſpirits do not always find all the roads 7 and 
free, which they are to paſs through ; whence that difficulty 
we perceive of moving the fingers with that quickneſs neceſ- 
ſary to play on a mufical inſtrument ; or of moving the muſ- 
cles neceſſary to pronounce the words of a foreign language. 
But, by degrees, the ſpirits, by their continual flux, ſmoothen 
the ways; ſo that at length they meet with no reſiſtance at 
all. Now it is in this facility the ſpirits find of paſſing, when 
directed into the members of the body, that 4abizs conſiſt. 
See SPIRIT. 
On this hypotheſis, it is eaſy accounting for an infinity of phæ- 
nomena relating to the Habits. Why, for inſtance, children 
acquire new habits with more eaſe than grown perſons? Why 
it is difficult getting rid of inveterate Habit? Whence that in- 
credible quickneſs in the pronounciation of words, even with- 
out thinking of them ; as is particularly obſeryable in thoſe 
long accuſtomed to formula's, c. 
On this footing, the faculty of memory appears to have very 
much the nature of a habit; inſomuch that in one ſenſe it may 


paſs for a habit. See MEMORY. See allo Pas$10nN, Naru- 
KAL Iucliuation, &c. 


people. Accordingly, the primitive habits of S. Antho 


HAM 


HaziT, in medicine, is what we otherwiſe call empe 
ment or conſtitution of the body ; whether — b ; 
or manner of living. See TEMPERAMENT, and Congr;..,! 
An ill, ditempered hebie, 3 
An ill, diſtemper it, without any particular apparent q; 
eaſe, the phyſicians uſually call a cachexia, or AI war 
See CACHEXIA, and Cacocurura, Mia, 
A thing is ſaid to enter the habit, when it becomes int: 
diffuſed throughout the body, and is conveyed to the rem? 

ſtages of ** FOR 
HABIT is alſo uſed for a dreſs, or garb ; or the c ; 
of garments, wherewith a "perſon is "covered. © Poſition 


In this ſctiſe we ſay, the habis of pa 
n this ſenſe we ſay, the Babis of an eccleſiaſtic; 
ous, c. the military habit, &c, f of arelig. 


The eccleſiaſtical habit only commenced about the time 
Gregory the great, ;. e. it only began at that time to be diſtin 
guiſhed from the lay habit, viz. in the ſixth century. — T 
eſtabliſhment of the barbarous nations was the occaſion 
of: for the laymen took the habit of the nations they had ſab- 
mitted to, but the prieſts kept to the Roman dreſs. 
The abbot Boileau has an expreſs treatiſe On the ecclefuſtical 
habit, wherein he maintains, contrary to the common opinion 
and cuſtom, that the eccleſiaſtic habit ſhould be a ſhort 
and that a ſhort Habit is more decent than a long one. as 
HaziT, is particularly uſed for the uniform garments of religio! 
conformable to the rule and order whereof they make profec. 
fion. See REL1G10vs, and ORDER. 
The habit of S. Benedict, of S. Auguſtine, &. 
In this ſenſe, we ſay abſolutely, ſuch a perſon has taken the 
habit ; meaning, he has entered upon a noviciate in a certain 
order.---So, he is ſaidto quit the habit, when he renouncesthe 
order; See Noviciarte, Vows, tc. 
The babits of the ſeveral religious, are not ſuppoſed to have 
been calculated for fingularity or novelty : the founders of the 
orders, who were at firſt chiefly inhabitants of defarts and ſo- 
litudes, gave their monks the habiz uſual among the coun 
5, 8. 
Hilarion, S. Benedict, c. are deſcribed by the — wi. 
ters, as conſiſting chiefly of ſheeps skins, the common dreſz 
of the peaſants, ſhepherds, and mountaineers of that time: 
and the ſame they gave their diſciples, 
The orders eſtabliſhed in and about cities, and inhabited pla- 
ces, took the habit wore by the eccleſiaſtics at the time of 
their inſtitution.---Thus, S. Dominic gave his diſciples the 
habit of regular cauons, which he himſelf had always bore 
to that time, And the like may be ſaid of the Jeſuits, Bar- 
nabites, Theatins, Oratorians, c. who took the common 
habit of the eccleſiaſtics at the time of their foundation. And 
what makes them differ ſo much from each other, as well as 
from the eccleſiaſtical habit of the preſent times, is, that they 
have always kept invariably to the ſame form; whereas 
2 eccleſiaſtics have been changing their mode on ever oces 
jon, 


HABITATION, a dwelling-place, or houſe, See Hovst 
EDi1Fice, BuilDixs, Ec. 


HABITATION, is ſometimes alſo uſed for cohabitation. See 
COHABITATION, 
HABITUAL, ſomething that is become, or turned into, an 
habit, or habitude. See HABIT, c. 
Thus, we ſay, an habitual or inveterate diſeaſe ; habitual fin, 
Sc. An habitual diſpoſition is the ſame thing with an habi- 
tude it ſelf. 
HABITUAL Grace, is that conveyed to us by baptiſm, and after- 
wards augmented and improved by the euchariſt, and other a- 
inted means. See GRACE. 

he Romiſh divines hold habitual grace neceſſary in order 

to be ſaved ; and actual grace, to the doing any thing merr 
torious. 
HABITU DE, HAnrrupo, in the ſchools, ſignifies the reſped 
or relation which one thing bears to another. See RELATE 


ox. 
In this ſenſe, habitude is one of Ariſtotle's categories. dee 
CATEGORY, 
Some of the more preciſe, and accurate ſchoolmen, conſider 
habitude as a genus; and ſubdivide it into two ſpecies. 
it is conſidered as quieſcent, they call it reſpect; where as mo. 
ved, relation: To which ſome add a third ſpecies, conſidered 
in reſpect of figure, which they call mode. | 
HanrTUDE, is alſo uſed in philoſophy, for what we popular- 
ly call habit, viz. a certain diſpoſition or aptitude, for the per- 
forming, or ſuffering of certain things; contracted by rentert- 
ted acts of the ſame kind. See Hazir. 
HACHES, and Hacning. See HATCHING. 
HACKNEY. See the article Haqueny. 
HACKNnEy Coach. See Hackney COACH. 1 | 
HADRIANEA, or HaDRIANALIA, in antiquity, games 
— in honour of the emperor Hadrian, or Adrian. See 
AMES. 
There are two ſorts of hadrianalia, the one held every Jet, 
and the other every five years. 


HAMATITES*, *a1naT1TRE, in natural hiſtory, the 2 
5 


H XA M 


6 
aber on account of its reſembling dry, curdled blood, or of 
the faculty it has of ſtanching blood. 

* The word is fermed from the Greek Aua, ſanguir, blood. 
Pliny reckons five kinds, viz. the Erhiopic, the androdamas 
or black, the Arabic, the elatites, or miltites, and the ſchiſtos ; 
beſides that commonly called the magnes hemazites; from the 

ro it has of attracting iron. 
[The five ſorts differ chiefly in point of hardneſs : the beſt, ac- 
cording to Dioſcorides, is that which is friable, hard, black, 
and ſmooth, without either gritty parts, or veins. 
That commonly uſed by the painters is factitious; being made 
of Armenian bole, and other drugs. 
The native, or foſſil kind, comes from Egypt, Bohemia, c. 
It has divers uſes in medicine; being held cooling and aſtrin- 
gent, and in that quality preſcribed in hæmorrhages. It is 
iven in ſubſtance, in form of a fine powder. 

he gilders uſe it for burniſhers, to poliſh their gold withal. 
Bauſchius has an expreſs treatiſe on the /apis hemarites. 
HEAMATOSIS *, in medicine, the action whereby the chyle is 
converted into blood; called alſo ſanguification. See San- 
GUIFICATION, 

* The word is formed of the Greek Ah, /anguis, blood. 

The chief of the vital actions, are the chylofrs, and bematoſes. 
See CnyLoSIs, BLooD, c. 


 HEMOPTYSIS *, 'ammonrtrers, corruptly alſo called H- 


MOPTOS1S, and HEMOPTOE, in medicine, a ſpitting of blood; 
occaſioned by the rupture, or eroſion of ſome veſſel of the 
lungs; and accompanied, uſually, with a cough, and a ſenſe 
of preſſure on the breaſt. See BLOOD. 

* The word comes from dr, blood ; and Juen, fo Hit. 


The hemopty/is differs from a vomiting of blood, in that in 
the hemoptyfrs, the blood comes from the lungs, and for that 
reaſon is florid and frothy ; whereas in the vomiting of blood, 
it comes from the ſtomach, and is blackiſh. 
The hemoptyfis is uſually occaſioned by violent ſhouts, or 
cries; by ſtrains, falls, vehement coughs; by the ſuppreſſion 
of ſome ordinary evacuation, or by the abundance of ſome 
ſharp corroſive humor. n ; 
The hæmoptyſis is either accidental or habitual.---The latter is 
a ſymptom of the phthiſis. It is beſt cured, according to Mor- 
ton, by the cortex: it is (topped by aſtringents, as Armen. bol. 
ſang. dracon. lapis hemat. &c. Bee PHTHISIS. 
HAMORRHAGE *, *aimoyarta, in medicine, a flux of blood 
at any part of the body; ariſing either from a rupture of the 
veſſels, as when they are too full, or too much preſſed; or 
from an erofion of the ſame, as when the blood is too ſharp 
and corroſive, See FLux, and BLoop. 

The word is compounded of the Greek Au, /anguis, blood, 

_ pyyroue, frango, rumpo, erumpo, I break, burſt forth, 
C. 

The hemorrhage, properly ſpeaking, as underſtood by the 
Greeks, was — 1A flux of blood at the noſe; but the moderns 
extend the name to any kind of flux of blood, whether by the 
noſe, mouth, lungs, ſtomach, inteſtines, fundament, . matrix, 
or the like. 


Hypochondriac, ſcorbutic, and cachectic perſons, are liable to 


various and immoderate h.emorrhages.--- The cure of hemor- 


rhages ariſing from a plethora, is by evacuants, and particular- 
ly phlebotomy, to cauſe a revulſion.---That from an increaſed 
velocity of a thin acrimonious blood, is to be attacked by 
coolers, and agglutinants. 

The principal ſimple remedies in hemorrhages, are album gre- 
cum, ſpirit or oil of vitriol, chalcanthum rubified, colophony 
pulverized, oil of turpentine, decoction of catechu, cortex 
peruv. c. See STYPTICS. 

A ligature on the limb has frequently a good effect: ſo elecł. 
Boyleax. pulvis Galeni; elect. ſtyptic. tinctur. roſar. epithem. 
de ſacchar. ſaturn. &c. | 

An h.emorrhage at the anus, is more uſually called a dyſente- 
1 See DYSENTERY. 

MORRHOIDAL, an epithet given to the veins and arte- 
ries of the inteſtinum rectum, and the fundament, as being the 
ſeat of the hemorrhoids. See HAMORRHOIDS. 

The hemorroidal arteries are two ; the one internal, the 
Other external. 
The internal is a branch of the lower meſenteric, which run- 
ning along the rectum, terminates at the fundament. The 
external ſprings from the hypogaſtric artery. 
The hemorrhoidal veins are alſo internal and external. 
The internal carries back the blood of the rectum and-funda- 
ment, which it embraces regularly; and is inſerted ſometimes 
into the ſplenic branch of the porta, and ſometimes into the 
meſenteric.----The external brings back the blood from the 
muſculous parts about the fundament, and terminates in the 
W aſtric vein. f 
N RRHOIDS, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the fundament, 
popularly called the piles. 
* The word is formed of the Greek 4uujjxc, /anguinis prefluwi- 
um, * of blood; which is compounded of gaze, blood, and 
hw, I flow. 


a kind of ruddy mineral in form of a ſtone; thus called | 


— 


HAG 


The hemorrhoids are a painful, periodical tumor, in the lower 
part of the inteſtinum rectum; uſually appearing externally in 
the anus. They may be conſidered as a fort of varicous tu- 
mors in the hemorrhoidal veins ; ariſing from the too great a- 
bundance of morbid blood therein. See HMORRHOI DAL. 
The diſeaſe is either imple, as when the veins alone are tumi- 
fied; or compoxnd, as When the neighbouring parts become 
infected, or an excreſcence ariſes therefrom, as a ficxs, criſta 
galli, condyloma, or the like. | 

Hemorrhoids again, are either open; fluentes, that is, yield blood; 
or blind, cc, where the parts are only tumid.---In the firſt, 
the veſſels of the rectum are open; in the latter, there is ſome 
obſtruction, which occaſions them to ſwell. 

The hemorrhoids ſometimes are internal, and cauſe great pain 
in going to ſtool; eſpecially if the feces are indurated: after 
which they often appear externally, and blood is ſeen upon the 
excrements. | : 
Ermuller js careful in diſtinguiſhing the genuine hemorrhoidal 
flux, from a bloody diarrhea, frequent in ſcorbutic caſes.---- 
The h.emorrhoids are uſually opened by the attrition of the 
excrements in a ſtool, ſo that the blood flows at the ſame 
time with the excrements ; but if it flow promiſcuouſly before, 
as well as after the excrements, and without pain, it is a ſcor- 
butic flux. 

Where the flux is exceſſive, phlebotomy, and cupping are good, 
by way of revulſion; and internally, aſttingents and opiates. 
--- Upon a ſuppreſſion of the uſual flux, without removing 
the cauſe, the open hemorrboidt degenerate into the blind: 
in which caſe they muſt be opened again with aloetics, c. 
Tamarinds are held excellent to aſſwage the flux: chalybeates 
ſtrike at the cauſe of the evil: ſcrophulary, onion, and leek, 
are much commended, 


HAREDE abdu&o, is a writ which anciently lay for the lord, 


who, having by right the wardſhip of his tenant under age, 
could not come by his way, as being conveyed away by ano- 
ther. See RAVISHMENT de gard. 


HAREDE deliberando alis qui habet cuſtodiam terre, a writ di- 


rected to the ſheriff, willing him to command one that had the 
body of him who was ward to another, to deliver him to him 
whoſe ward he was on account of his land. See WAR D, and 
GUARDIAN. - 


HAREDIPETA, in our ancient law-books, the next heir. 


See HER, | 

Et nullus hætedipeta ſuo propinquo vel extraneo periculoſa ſane 
ARESIARCHA, e Greek 4 | 

an arch heretic. ; See — we 


HAERESIS, hereſy. See the article HEResy. 
HAZRETICO combarendo, a writ which anciently lay againſt 


an heretic, who having once been convicted of hereſy by his 

biſhop, and having abjured it, afterwards falling into it again, 

or ſome other, is thereupon committed to the ſecular power. 

See HERETIC, c. . 

Sir Edward Coke was of opinion, that this writ did lie 

2 8 but it is now formally taken away by ſtatute, 
r. II. 


HARETICUS, heretic. See the article HERETIic. 
HAG ARD “, in ſalconry, a hawk, or falcon, not taken in the 
neſt; but after 


ſne had been inured to liberty, and preying for 
herſelf. See Faiconky. ; 
The word is French, and ſignifies fierce ; ſome derive it from 
the Latin agrefe, wild: others from the German hag, inclo- 
ſure, fortified place. Whence, M. Huet obſeves, the 
word hagard is ſometimes applied to a man who becomes har- 
dy and proud, in confidence of the ſtrength of the place he 
is in. 
Hagard hawks are hatd to tame, and bring under diſcipline. 
See Hawx, and FaLcon. 


HAGIOGRAPHA, a name given to part of the books of 


ſcripture, called by the Jews cetxvim. See BIBLE, c. 
The word is compounded of 4y,,, holy; and va, I write; 
he name is very ancient: S. Jerom makes frequent men- 
tion of it Before him, S. Epiphanius called theſe books 
ſimply Tpadun. | 
The Jews divide the ſacred writings into three claſſes : the 
Law, which comprehends the five books of Moſes : the Pro- 
phets, which they call zev:iim; and the cetuvim, rr 
called by the Greeks, &c. Hagiographa; comprehending the 
book of Pſalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, Eſdras, Chronicles, 
Canticles, Ruth, the Lamentations, Ecclefiaſtes, Eſther. 
The Jews ſometimes call theſe books the Writings, by way 
of eminence, as being wrote by immediate inſpiration of the 
holy Spirit. Thus ſays Kimchi, in his preface to the Pſalms, 
Maimonides in More Nevoch. and Elias Levita in his Zhisbi, 
under the word . 
They diſtinguiſh the Hagiographers, however, from the Pro- 
phets; in that the authors of the former did not receive the 
matters contained in them by the way called Prophecy, which 
conſiſts in dreams, viſions, whiſpers, extaſies, Ic. but by mere 
ſimple inſpiration, and dixection of the Spitit. See INS IRA - 
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HAI 


HAGIOSIDERON*, or HaG1051D1R0N.---The Greeks who 


are underthe dominion of the Turks, being prohibited the uſe 
or bells, make uſe of an iron wherewith to call people to 
church, called hagiofideron. See BELL. 

* 'The word is Greck, 4y00:340;y 3 compounded of 4y,og, holy; 

and g -, iron. 

Magivs gives us the deſcription of an hagio/ideron he had ſeen. 
Alt is a plate of icon, about three inches broad, and fixteen 
long, faſtned by the middle to a chain, or cord, whereby it 1 
ſuſpended at the church door. On this they ſtrike with an iron 
hammer, with ſome meaſure and cadence, ſo as to make no 
diſagreeable noile. 3 
They alſo carry an hagio/ideron before the prieſt in a proceſſi- 
on of the ſacrament to any ſick perſon, beating on it from 
time to time, to advertiſe the people to adore it; much as in 
the Romiſh church they do with a bell. 


HAIL, Grand, in phyſiology, an aqueous concretion, in form 


of white, or pellucid ſpherules, deſcending out of the atmo- 
ſphere. See METEOR, and ATMOSPHERE, 

ail is conceived to be formed of drops of rain, frozen in 
their paſſage through the middle region. See Rain, and FREE- 
ZING. 
Others take it for the fragments of a frozen cloud, halfmelt- 
ed, and thus precipitated, and congealed again. See CLOUD, 
and BAROMETER. 
Accordingly, the Carteſians define hail to be a cloud, either 
wholly, or in part liquified; which tending downward by its 
own gravity, is, in its paſſage, froze by the aQion of ſome 
very cold wind; and thus precipitated, for the moſt part, in 
round tranſparent glebes They add, that if the cloud have 
been totally liquified, the Hailſtones are pellucid; otherwile, 
only partly ſo. See Svow. ; 
Hail aſſumes various figures, according to the degrees of heat 
or cold of the air, which the parts of the liquified clouds pals 
through; ſometimes it is round, ſometimes angular, triangu- 
lar, pyramidal, c. ſometimes thin and flat, ſtar- like, with 
ſix equal points, Wc. 
Hail is obſerved frequently to attend thunder and lightning ; 
the nitre that contributes to the one, having likewiſe a large 
ſhare in the production of the other. See I HUN DIR, Ni- 
TRE, c. 
Nacural hiſtories furniſh us with various inſtances of extra- 
ordinary ſhowers of hail.----[n the Philoſophical Tranſacti- 
ons, Dr. Halley, and others relate, that ia Cheſhire, Lanca- 
ſhire, Fc. April 29. 1697. a thick black cloud, coming from 
Carnarvonſhire, diſpoſed the vapours to congeal in ſuch a 
manner, that for about the breadth of two miles, which was 
the limit of the cloud, in its progreſs for the ſpace of ſixty 
miles, it did inconceivable damage: not only killing all ſorts 
of fowls, and other ſmall animals, but ſplitting trees, knock- 
ing down - horſes and men, and even ploughing up the earth; 
ſo that the hai/tozes buried themſelves under ground, an inch, 
or an inch and a half deep. The hailſtones, many of which 
weighed tive ounces, and ſome half a pound, and being five 
or ſix inches about, were of various figures, ſome round, o- 
thers half round; ſome ſmooth, others emboſſed and crene- 
latcd : the icy ſubſtance of them was very tranſparent and hard; 
but there was a ſuowy kernel in the middle of them. 
In Hertfortſhire, May 4. the ſame year, after a ſevere ſtorm of 
thunder and lightning, a ſhower of hai ſucceeded, which far 
exceeded the former: ſome perſons were killed by it, their bo- 
dies beat all black and blue: vaſt oaks were ſplit, and fields 
of rye cut down as with a ſeythe. The ſtones were meaſured 
from ten to thirteen or fourteen inches about. Their figures 
were various, ſome oval, others picked, ſome flat. Ph:loſoph. 
Tranſat. No. 229. 
At Lifle in Flanders, in 1686. fell hai/ſtones of a very large 
ſize ; ſome of which contained in the middle a dark brown 
matter, which thrown on the fire gave a very great report. 
Philoſoph. Tranſat. Ne. 20g. : 
Mezeray, ſpeaking of the war of Louis XII. in Italy, in the 
year 1510. relates, that there was for ſome time an horrible 
darkneſs, thicker than that of night; after which the clouds 
broke into thunder and lightning, and there fell a ſhower of 
hailſtones, or rather (as he calls them) pebble ſtones, which 
deſtroyed all the fiſh, birds, and beaſts of the country,------It 
was attended with a ſtreng ſmell of ſulphur ; and the ſtones 


were of a bluiſh colur : ſome of them weighing an hundred 


pounds. Hiſt. de France, Tom. II. p. 339. 


HAILE, a ſea term, ſignifying either to call to a ſhip, to know 


from whence ſhe comes, and whither ſhe is bound; orelſeto 
ſalute her, and wiſh her well. 


HAIR, ſmall filaments, iſſuing out of the pores of the skins of 


animals; and ſerving moſt of them as a tegument, or cover- 
ing. See SKIN, and Pore. 
In lieu of Hair, the nakedneſs of ſome animals is covered 
with feathers, wool, skins, c. See FEATHER, Wool, c. 
Hair is found on all parts of the human body, except the ſoles 
of the feet, and the palms of the l it grows long- 
eſt on the head, chin, breaſt, in the arm - pits, and about the pri- 
vities. See PuBES, c. | 
Phyſicians diſtinguiſh the Vir into kinds, and give it divers 


HAI 


denominations : but this only in Greek and Latin,...The hat 
i 


of the head they call capillus: that of, wom ; 
coma, from «vey, to dreſs and adjuſt : and 3 3 
ries, from cædendo, becauſe often cut : that of the my 
the head, juba, and crimes: that hanging behind the Seay a 
einni; g. d. curled and buckled, * 
The ancients held the hair a ſort of excrement, fed only wi 
excrementitious matters, and no proper part of a livin 1 
--- They ſuppoſed it generated of the fuliginous — 10 
blood, exhaled by the heat of the body to the ſurface — 
7 


there condenſed in paſſing through the pores.----Their ch £ 


reaſons were, that the Hair being cut, will grow ao; 

even in extreme old age, and when life is vary — * 0 
hectic, and conſumptive people, where the reſt of the bod i; 
continually emaciating and attenuating, the hair ſhall thre: 
nay, and that it will grow again in dead carcaſes,.....T : 
added, that hair does not feed and grow like the other pan 
by introſuſception, i. e. by a juice circulating within +4 boy 
like the nails by juxtapoſition, each part next the root thruſt 
ing forward that immediately before it. L 
But the moderns are agreed that every hair does properly and 
truly live, and receive nutriment to fill and diſtend it like the 
other parts: which they argue hence, that the roots do not 
turn prey in aged perſons ſooner than the extremities, but the 
whole changes colour at once. And the like is obſeryed in 
boys, Sc. which ſhews that there is a direct communicaion: 
and that all the parts are affected alike.-----We are told of 
inſtances of perſons, who by intenſe grief, or fear, haye grown 

rey in - 1 . 

t may be obſerved, however, that, in propricty, the lit 
growth of hairs is of a different kind Nr ph of ne 
the body, and is not immediately derived therefrom, or reci. 
procated therewith.---It is rather of the nature of vegetation, 


I bey grow as plants do out of the earth; or as ſome plants 


ſhoot from the parts of others; from which though they draw 
their nouriſhment, yet each has, as it were, its ſeveral life, and 
a diſtinct oeconomy.---They derive their food from ſome juices 
in the body, but not from the nutritious juices of the body; 
whence they may live, though the body be ſtarved. See VE. 
Mt eo: TLART, Mic. . 

e hairs, examined by the microſcope, appear to be fiſtulous 
bodies like horns. Their tubulous ſruckure N from 
the diſeaſe called plica polonica, wherein the blood oozes out 
at their extremities. See PLica. 

Each Hair is found to conſiſt of five or fix other leſſer ones, 
all wrapped up in one common tegument : they are knotted 
like ſome ſorts of graſs, and ſend out branches at the joints, 
---They have each a round bulbous root, which lies pretty 
deep in the skin, being implanted in the pyramidal papillz; 
and by this they imbibe, or ſecrete, their proper food from the 
adjacent humors, Their extremities ſplit or divide into two or 
three branches, eſpecially when kept dry, and left to grow too 
long; ſo that what to the naked eye appears only a fingle har, 
to the microſcope ſgems a bruſh. 

They turn grey on the fore-part of the head, and particularly 
about the temples, ſooner than behind; the back-part afford- 
ing them the proper juice longer than the reſt.---For the like 
reaſon they fall ſooneſt on the crown of the head. See Cat- 
VITIES. 


H. 


HAI 


i: was a long time the peculiar mark and privilege of kings 
and princes of the blood, to wear long Hair, artfully drefled 
and curled: every body elſe were obliged to bepolled, or cut 
round, in ſigu of inferioricy and obedience. Some writers aſ- 
ſute us, that there were different cuts for all the different quali- 
ties and conditions; from the prince, who woreit at full length, 
tothe ſlave, or villain, who was quitecropt. Hottoman treats 
at large of this privilege of the kings of France. Franco Gal- 
a Co Is 

To cut off the hair of a ſon of France, under the firſt race 
of kings, was to declare him excluded from the right of ſuc- 
ceeding to the crown, and reduced to the condition of a ſub- 
jet. F. Daniel, Hiſt. de France, L. I. 

In the eighth century, it was the cuſtom for people of quality, 
to have their childrens hair cut the firſt time, by perſons they 
had a particular honour and eſteem for; who, in virtue of this 
ceremony, were repured a ſort of ſpiritual parents, or godfa- 
thers thereof.--- Though this practice appears to have been more 
ancieut; inaſmuch as we read that Conſtantine ſent the pope 
the hair of his ſon Heraclirus, as a token that he deſired him 
to be his adoptive father. See GODFATHER, ADOPTION, 


C. 
The parade of long hair became ſtill more and more obnoxi- 
ous in the progreſs of Chriſtianity ; as ſomething utterly in- 
conſiſtent with the profeſſion of perſons who bore the croſs. 
Hence numerous injunctions and canons to the contrary.--- 
Pope Anicetus is commonly ſuppoſed to have been the firſt 
who forbad the clergy to wear long Hair; but the prohibiti- 
on is of an older ſtanding in the churches of the eaſt; and 
the letter wherein that decree 1s wrote, is of a much later 
date than that pope.---T he clerical tonſure is related by Iſidore 
Hilpalenſis, as of apoſtolical iuſtitution. See CLERC, aud 
CROWN. ; 
Long hair was anciently held ſo odious, that there 's a ca- 
non itil] extant of the year 1096, importing, that ſuch as wore 
long Hair, ſhould be excluded coming into church while living; 
and not be prayed for when dead. 
"We have a turious declamation of Luitprayd againſt the em- 
peror Phocas, for wearing long hair, after the manner of the 
other emperors of the eaſt, all except Theophilus, who being 
bald, enjoined all his ſubjects to ſhave their heads. 
The French hiſtorians and antiquaries, have been very exact in 
recording the head of hair of their ſeveral kings. Charle- 
maign wore it very ſhort, his ſon ſhorter ; Charles the bald had 
none at all. Under Hugh Capet it began to appear again; this 
the eccleſiaſties took in dudgeon, and excommunicated all 
who let their hair grow. Peter Lombard expoſtulated the mat- 
ter ſo warmly with Charles the young, that he cut off his hair; 
and his ſucceſſors for ſome generations wore it very ſhort. 
A proteſlor of Utrecht, in 1650, wrote expreſly on the que- 
ſtion, whether it be lawful for men to wear long hair? and 
concluded for the negative.---Another divine, named Reves, 
who had wrotetor the affirmative, replied to him. 
1 he Greeks, and after their example the Romans, wore falſe 
hair. See PERRUKE. 
Wulferus, in the Philoſophical Collections, gives an account of 
a woman buried at Norimberg, whoſe grave being opened for- 
ty three years after her death, there was hair found iſſuing forth 
pleutifully through the clefts of the coffin ; inſomuch that there 
was reaſon to imagine, the coffin had ſome time been covered 
all over with hair The cover being removed, the whole corps 
appeared in irs perfect ſhape; but from the crown of the head 
tothe tole of the foot, covered over with a thick ſet hair, long 
and curled,---The ſexton going to handle the upper part of the 
head with his fingers, the whole ſtructure fell at once; lea- 
ving nothing in his hand but an handful of hair: There was 
neither skull nor any other bone left; yet the harr was ſolid, 
and ſtrong enough. 
M. Arnold, in the ſame collection, gives a relation of a man 
hanged for theft, who in a little time, while he yet hung 
you the gallows, had his body ſtrangely covered over with 
air, 
Dr. Tyſon adds, that though the outward ſurface of the body 
be the uſual place where the hair grows ; yet it has been ſome- 
times found on the tongue, in the heart, the breaſts, kidneys, 
Cc. but that there is ſcarce any inward part moreſubje@to it 
than the ovary, or teſticles of females. Hooke, Philoſoph. 
Collect. No. 2. 
Ha1R makes a very conſiderable article in commerce; eſpecial- 
ly ſince the mode of perrukes has obtained. Sec PERRUKE. 
The hair of the growth of the northern countries, as England, 
tc. is valued much beyond that of the more ſouthern ones, as 
Italy, Spain, the ſouth parts of France, c. 
Ihe merits of a good hair conſiſt in its being well fed, and 
neither too coarſe nor too ſlender; the bigneſs rendering it leſs 
ſuſceptible of the artificial curl, and diſpoſing it rather to friz- 
ie; and the ſmallneſs making its curl of too ſhort duration.-- 
Its length ſhould be abouttwenty five inches; the more it falls 
ſhort of this, the leſs value it bears. | 
here is no certain price for hair, butitis ſold from five ſhil- 
lings to five pound an ounce, according to its quality.---T he 
dre, is the * coveted, then the white, c. 
OL, I. 
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The ſcarceneſs of grey and white hair, has put the dealers {n 
that commodity upon methods of reducing other colours there- 


to, ----- This is done by ſpreading the hair to bleach on the 
graſs, like linen; after firſt waſhing it out in a lixivious was 


ter. See BLEACHING. 

This lye, with the force of the fun and air, brings the hair to 
ſo per et a whiteneſs, that the inoſt experienced perſon may 
be deceived therein: there being ſcarce any way of detecting 
the artifice but by boiling and drying it; which leaves the Hai 
of the colour of a dead waluut- tree leaf. 

There is alſo a method of dying hair with biſmuth ; which 
renders ſuch white hair as borders too much upon the yel- 
low, of a bright ſilver colour.---Boiling is the proof of this 
too; the biſmuth not being able to ſtand it, 

Hair which does not curl or buckle naturally, is brought to * 
it by art; by firſt boiling, and then baking it in the following 
manner :---After having picked and ſorted the hair, and dil- 
poſed it in parcels, according to the lengths; they roll them 
up, and tie them tight down, upon little cylindrical inſtruments, 
either of wood or earthen. ware, a quarter of an inch thick, 
and hollowed a little in the middle; in which ſtate they are 
put in a pot over the fire, there to boil for about two hours. 
---When taken out they let them dry ; and when dried, ſpread 


- them on a ſheet of brown paper, cover them with another, 


and thus ſend them to the paſtry- cook; who making a cruſt 
or coffin around them of common palte, ſets them in the oven, 
till the cruſt is about three fourths baked, 

The end by which an Hair grew to the head, is called the 
head of the hair; and the other, with which they begin to give 
the buckle, the point. Formerly, the perrake-makers made 
no difference between the two ends, but curled and wove them 
by either indifferently ; which made them unable to give a fine 
buckle: harr wove by the point never taking the right curl.--- 
Foreigners own themſclves obliged to the Englih for this diſ- 
covery ; which was firſt carried abroad by a perrake-maker of 
our country. Savar. Dict᷑. de Comm. 


HA is alſo uſed in divers arts and manufactures. 


he hair of beavers, hairs, conies, Mc. is the principal mat- 
ter whereof hats are made. Sce Har. 
Spread on the ground, and left to putrify on corn lands, hair, 
as all other animal ſubſtances, vir. horns, hoofs, blood, gar- 
bage, Ic. proves a good manure, See MaNURE. 
Hair alſo makes an ingredient in the compoſition of plaiſter. 
See PLAISTER. 


Haix in the manage and among farriers, is popularly called the 


coat, and makes a point of principal contideration in reſpect 
of horſes, &c. See HorsE. 

If the hair of a horſe, eſpecially about the neck and parts un- 
covered, be ſleek, and ſmooth, and cloſe; it is an indication 
of his being in health and good cafe: if rough and ſtaring, or 
any way diſcoloured, it denotes a coldneſs, poverty, or ſome 
inward defect. To make the hair ſmooth, fleek, and (oft, he 
mult be kept warm, ſweated often, and when ſWeated, the 
coat well ſcraped and rubbed down. | 
The hair growing on the fetlock, ſerves as a defence to the 
prominent part thereof, in travelling on ſtony ways, or in 
froſty weather. 
If a place be bare, or thin of Hair, or the hair be too ſhort ; 
the ancient farriers uſed to waſh it with the urine of a young 
boy; and after that with a lye of unſlaked lime, cerule, and 
litharge. The moderns have various other ways; ſome waſh 
the parts with a decoction of the roots of althæa; others with 
goats milk, wherein agrimony has been pounded; others rub 
the part with nettle ſeed, bruiſed with honey water, and alt : 
others anoint it with the juice of an onion or radiſh: others 
with a mixture of alum, honey, goats dung, and (wines blood: 
others with the root of the white lilly, boiled in oil : others with 
tar, oil of olives, and honey: and others, with green walnut 
ſhells powdered, and mixed with honey, oil, and wine. 

= als off Hair in any part, they apply a plaiſter made of 
unſlaked lime, boiled in water, with orpiment added. See 
MaRKX, STAR, Gc. 

HAIRS-breaath, is accounted the forty-eighth part of an inch, 
See MEASURE, INCH, Gf. | 

HALBARD *, or HaLBekr, an offenſive weapon, conſiſt- 
ing of a ſhaft, or ſtaff, five foot long, with a ſteel head, 
ſomewhat in manner of a creſcent. See ARMs, and AR- 
MOUR., ©: 

* The word is formed of the German hal, hall, and bard, an 
hatchet,” Voſſius derives it from the German Hellebaert, of hel, 
clarus, ſplendens, and baert, ax. . | 


The halbard was anciently a common weapon in the army; 
where there were companies of haibardeers : It is (till carried 
by the ſerjeants of foot, and dragoons. 

It was called the Daniſb ax, becauſe firſt bore by the Danes; 
and on the left ſhoulder. From the Danes it was derived to 


the Scots; and from the Scots to the Engliſh Saxons ; and 
from them to the French. 


HALBERT), among farriers, c. is a piece of iron an inch 
broad, and three or four inches long, ſoldered to the toe of an 
horſe's ſhoe, that jets out before; to hinder a lame horte from 
reſting or treading upon his _ 

Ce 10 
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Halbert-ſhoes do of neceſſity conſtrain a lame horſe to tread 
or reſt on his heel, when he goes a moderate pace; which 
lengthens and draws out the back ſinew, that was ſomewhat 
ſhrunk before, 

HALCYON-aays *, dies alcyonii, a phraſe that frequently oc- 
cuts among Writers, to denote a time of peace, and tranqui- 
lity. 

: The expreſſion takes its riſe from a ſea fowl, called among na- 
turaliſts halcyon, or alcyon, which is ſaid to build its neſt about 
the winter ſolſtice, when the weather is uſually obſerved to be 
ſtill and calm. | 

Halcyon-days, according to the ancient tradition, are the ſeyen 
days before, and as many after the brumal ſolſtice; called alſo 
S. Martin's ſummer : famous for the calmneſs of the weather, 
which emboldens the halcyon to build, and brood its eggs on 
the rocks, in the very brink of the ſea. 
Columella alſo gives the denomination, Halcyonii dies, to a 
number of days commencing on the eighth of the calends of 
March ; on account of the great ſtillneſs of the Atlantic ocean, 
then uſually obſerved. | 

HALE, in the ſea language, ſignifies pull; hence, to Hale a ſhip, 
denotes to pull her on ſhore. 

HALF-4loom, a round maſs of metal, which comes out of the 
finery of an iron- work. See BLooMERy, and IRON-work. 

HALF-mark *, dimidiamercw, is a noble. See NOBLE. 

* Fitzherbert ſays, that in ca'e a writ be brought, and the ſeiſin 
of the demandant, or his anceltor, alle{ged ; the ſciſin is not 
traverſable by the defendant, but he mult tender the H ma 
for the enquiry of the ſeiſin: which is, in plainer terms, that 
the defendant ſhall not be admitted to deny, that the poſſeſſor, 
or his anceſtor, was ſeiſed of the land in queſtion, and to prove 
his denial , but that he ſhall be admitted to tender half a mark 
in money, to have an enquiry made, whether tne demandant, 
Sc. were ſeiſed cr not? 

Harr-moon, demi-lune, in fortification, an outwork, conſiſting 

of two faces, forming together a ſaliant angle, whoſe gorge 
is turned like an half-moox. See Out-Wokk, DEui-lane, 
&c. 
Half-moons are ſometimes raiſed before the curtain, when the 
ditch is wider than it ought to be; in which caſe it is much 
the ſame with a ravelin ; only that the gorge of an Half moon 
is made bending in like a bow, or creſcent, and is chiefly uſed 
to cover the point of the baltion ; whereas ravelins are always 
placed before the curtain. But they are both defective, as be- 
ing ill flanked. See RAVELIN. 

HALF-penny, a copper coin, whoſe value is expreſſed by its name. 
See PENNY. See allo OBoLvUS. 

Harx-ſeal, is that uſed in Chancery, for the ſealing of commiſ- 
ſions to delegates appointed upon any appeal in eccleſiaſtical 
or marine cauſes. See DELEGATE. 

Har r-tongue, medietas lingue. See MEDIETAS lingue. 

HALIEUTICS, HALtEUTICA, AAlETrTIKa, books treating of 
fiſhes, or the art of fiſhing. 

We have ſtill extant the halieutics of Oppian. See Fisn, and 

FrsniNG. 

HALIGEMOTE. See the article HALYMO TE. 

HALL, was anciently uſed for a manſion houſe, or habitation. 

See Maxstov. 

HALL, ſalle, in architecture, is a large room, at the entrance of 
a fine. houſe, palace, or the like. See PALACE, Fc. 
Vitruvius mentions three ſorts of halls: The tetraſtyle, which 
has four columns ſupporting the plafond, or cieling : the Co- 
rinthian, which has columns all around, let into the wall, and 
is vaulted over: and the Egyptian, which had a periſtyle of in- 
ſulated Corinthian columns, bearing a ſecond order, with a 
cieling; theſe were called oeci. 
The hall is properly the firſt, and fineſt partition, or member 
of an apartment ; and, in the houſes of miniſters of ſtate, pub- 
lic magiſtrates, c. is that wherein they diſpatch buſineſs, and 
give audience. 

In very magnificent buildings, where the hall is larger and 
loftier than ordinary, and placed in the middle of the houſe, it 
is called a ſaloon. See SALOON. 
A royal apartment is ſaid to conſiſt of an Ball, or chamber 
of guards, aula prætoriaua; an anti-chamber, procamera; a 
chamber, camera; a cabinet, conclave; and a gallery, porticus. 
See APARTMENT. 
HALL is alſo a pe building, erected for the adminiſtration of 
the policy and juſtice of a city, or corporation. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the 2own-hall, a company's hall, &c. 

Guild-hall, is a ſtately building in the city of London, and 

the great court of judicature for that city. See CourT, and 

GvuIiLÞ-ball. 

Here mectings of the citizens are held for the election of offi- 

cers, ſolemn entertainments, c. 

HALL, is alſo particularly uſed for a court of juſtice; or an edi- 
fice wherein there is one, or more tribunals. See CouRr, Jus- 

Tick, and "TRIBUNAL. 

In Weſtminſter all, are held the great courts of this king- 

dom, diz. the King's-Bench, Chancery, Common-Pleas, and 

Exchequer. Sce Arzg's-BENCH, CoMMON-Pleas, and Ex- 

CHEQUER. 

Above ſtairs is likewiſe held the high court of parliament. See 
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Weſtminſter-Hall was the royal palace, or plac 
of our ancient kings; who ordinarily eld dn ot ſilence 
and courts of judicature, in their dwelling-houſes (a ments, 
done by the kings of Spain) and frequently fat in * unt 
the courts of judicature, as they (till do in parliamert. * 
A great part of this palace was burnt under Henry VIII 
remains, is ſtill reſerved for the ſaid judicatories..-.The What 
Ball, wherein the courts of King's-Bench, Sc. are k great 
ſaid to have been built by William Rufus; others oh N 
Richard I. or II. It is reckoned ſuper , in point of d. 
Gar to any hall in Europe, being 300 foot long, * 
broad. | 
HALLAGE, a fee due for cloth brought for ſale to 
hall, in London. K Blackwell 
The word is alſo uſed for toll, paid to the lord of 3 Fair 
market, for commodities fold in the common hall of the |: 
HALLELUJAH *, a term of rejoicing, ſometimes ſuns. . 
rehearſed, at the end of verſes on ſuch occaſions, * 
The word is Hebrew; or rather. it is two Hebrew 
joined together; one of them JI hallelu, and the other 
ja, an abridgment of the name of God, F Fehown, 15 
firſt ſignifies /audate, praiſe ye, and the other Dominyy the 
Lord. ; 
S. Jerom firſt introduced the word hallelujah into the church 
ſervice: for a conſiderable time it was only uſed once a year 
in the Latin church, viz. at Eaſter; but in the Greek church 
it was much more frequent. S. Jerom mentions its being ſy 
at the interments of the dead, which it {till continues to be 
that church; alſo on ſome occaſions in Lent. 
In the time of Gregory the great, it was appointed to be ſu 
all the year round in the Latin church, which raiſed ſome 
complaints againſt that pope, as giving too much into the 
Greek way, and introducing the ceremonies of the church of 
Conſtantinople into that of Rome.---But he excuſed himſelf 
by alledging that this had been the ancient uſage at Rome: 
and that it had been brought from Conſtantinople at the time 
when the word hallelujab was firſt introduced under pope 
Damaſus. 
HALLIARDS, or HALYARDsS, in a ſhip, are ropes which ſerve 
for hoiſting up the yards, all but the croſs jack, and the ſprt- 
ſail yards, which are flung. See Tab. ſhip, fig. 1. n. 18,24,64, 
HALMOTE “, or HALMorz, (from the Saxon peale, jall, 
and ZemoT, meeting) is the ſame with what we now call a 
court-baron ; the word implying a meeting of the tenants of 
the ſame hall, or manor. See CouRT, and Bakox, 
* Omnis cauſa terminetur, vel hundreds, wel comitatu, ve hali- 
mote, ſocam habentiam vel dominorum curia. LL. Hen. I. c. 10, 
— Halmote and halimote are often confounded with folkmote, 
though originally they were diſtin courts. — The halnote be- 
ing properly the lord's court, or a court-baron held in the ma- 
nor, in which differences between the tenants were determined. 
See Manor, CourT, TENANT, Lorp, Oe. 
The name is ſtill retained at Luſton, and other places in Here- 
fordſhire. See MoTE. | 
HALMOTE is ſometimes alſo taken for a convention of citizens 
in their public hall, more properly called folkmote. See Folx- 
Mork. | 
HALO *, in phyſiology, a meteor, in form of a luminous ring, 
or circle, of various colours, appearing round the bodies of the 
ſun, moon, and ſtars. See METEOR. | 
The word is formed of the Greek Ae, or di, area. 


That around the moon is the moſt uſual, and is alſo called 
rona, crown. See CORONA. 
Naturaliſts conceiv e the halo to ariſe from a refraQion of the 
rays of light in their paſſing through the fine, rare veſiculæ of 
a thin nubecula, or yapour, toward the top of our atmoſphere; 
which account they confirm hence, that a quantity of water 
being thrown up againſt the ſun, as it breaks and diſperſes into 
drops, it forms a kind of halo, or iris, exhibiting the colouts 
of the natural ones. See RAinzow. 
M. Huygens ſuppoſes halo's, or circles round the ſun to be 
formed by ſmall round grains of a kind of hail, made up 
two different parts, one of which is opake, and incloſedin 
other, which is tranſparent : which is the ſtructure aQually ob- 
ſerved in hail. See Hair. 
After the ſame manner he accounts for the parhelia; only that 
there he imagines the icy grains of an oblong figure, androu 
ing at the ends; like cylinders with round convex tops 
here ſome of theſe cylinders are in an ere& poſition, 
circle they form will be white, by reaſon of the reflexion 
the rays of the ſun on the ſurface of theſe cylinders. ' 
He proceeds to account for the coloured halo's, and parbelik 
from the ſame hypotheſis; and produces an experiment of 3 
glaſs cylinder, a foot long, having within it an opake kernel, 
(which was a cylinder of wood) and the ambient ſpace fill 
with water: this cylinder being expoſed to the ſun, aud! 
eye e in a proper place, the ſeveral ſueceſſive 1 
and refractions neceſſary to produce ſuch an effect did plain 
appear. 
The light which comes through 
tions, without any reflexion, Sir Iſaac Newton 
to appear (ſtrongeſt at the diſtance of about 2 
the ſun, and to decay gradually both ways, 


drops of rain by two! C 
obſerves, 0; 
6 degres — 
he iſtanc 
6s ot "from 


PARLIAMENT, 


| 


from him increaſes and decreaſts : and the ſame is to be un- 
derſtood of light, tranſinitted through ſpherical hailſtones.--- 
Add, that if the hail be a little flatted, as is often the caſe, the 
light tranſmitted may grow ſo ſtrong at a little leſs diſtance than 
that of 26 degrees, as to form a halo about the ſun or moon ; 
which halo, as often as the hailſtones are duly figured, may 
be coloured; and then it muſt be red within by the leaſt re- 
frangible rays, and blue without by the moſt refrangible ones; 
eſpecially if the bailſtones have opake globules of ſnow in 
their centre, to intercept the light within the halo, as Huygens 
has obſerved, and make the inſide thereof more diſtinctiy de- 
fined than it would otherwiſe be. CT ; 
Such hailſtones, though, ſpherical, by terminating the light 
by the ſnow, may make a halo red within, and colourleſs 
without, and darker in the red than without, as halo's uſe 
to be: For of thoſe rays which paſs cloſe by the ſhow, the 
rubiform will be leaſt refracted, and ſo come to the eye in the 
directeſt lines. Optice. 


HALSFANG. See the article HEALFANG, and PiLLoRY. 
HALT *, in war, a pauſe, or ſtop, in the march of a military body. 


See PAUSE. 


* Some derive the word from the Latin halitat, breath; it being 
a frequent occaſion of halting, to take breath: others from 
2 reaſon in Halts they raiſe their pikes, &c. on end. 


In places full of defiles, frequent halts muſt be made: The 
army made a halt to reſt themſelves. 


HALTERISTAZ, in antiquity, a ſort of players at diſcus ; de- 


nominated from a peculiar kind of diſcus, by the Greeks cal- 
led , and by the Latins Halter. See Discus. 

Budzus, and others take the halter to have been a leaden 
weight, or ball, which the vaulters bore jn their hands, to ſe- 
cure and keep themſelves the more ſteady in their leaping.---- 
Nor will theſe authors allow of any ſort of halter beſides this 
weight; nor other Halteriſts but theſe valters. 


Others, as Cornarius, Conſtantine, and Portus, will have the | 


halter to be a lump, or maſſive of lead, or ſtone, with an 
hold, or handle, fixed to it, by which it might be carried ; and 
that the halteriſt.e were thoſe who exerciſed themſelves in re- 
moving theſe maſſives from place to place.--Theſe authors add, 
that the weight, or ball mentioned by Budzus, was not 
called r, halter, but 4xuryp, alter, which fignifies helper, 
defender. 

Hier. Mercurialis, in his treatiſe De arte gymnaſtica, L. II. 
t. 12. diſtinguiſhes two kinds of halteriſte; for though there 
was but one halter, there were two ways of applying it.--- 
The one was to throw, or pitch it in a certain manner : the 
other only to hold it out at arm's cnd; and in this poſture to 
give themſelves divers motions, ſwinging the hands back wards 
and forwards, c. according to the engraven figures thereof 
given us by Mercurialis. : 

The halter was of a cylindrical figure, ſmaller in the middle, 
where it was held, by one diameter, than at the two ends. It 
was abcve a foot long, and there was one for each hand: it 
was either of iron, ſtone, or lead. 

Galen, De tuend. valitud. Lib. I. Lib. V. and Lib. VI. 
ſpeaks of this exerciſe, and ſhews, of what uſe it is in purging 
the body of peccant humours ; making it equivalent both to 
purgation, and phlebotomy. See EXERCISE, and Gru- 
NASTIC, 


HALTING, among farriers, c. an irregularity in the motion 


IY 


of an horſe, ariſing from a lameneſs, or other injury in the 
ſhoulder, leg, or foot; which leads him to ſpare the part, or 
ule it too timorouſly, 

An acquaintance with the diſorder, in its ſeveral circumſtances, 
is a thing of great extent in the affairs of the manage; for 
which reaſon we ſhall add the principal points relating there- 
to.---If an horſe halts, it is either before, in which caſe his 
grief lies either in the ſhoulder, the legs, or feet; or behind, 
where it muſt lie in the hip, ham, or the like. 

15. The ſigns which indicate it in the oulder, are his not 
lifting up his leg, but trailing ir on the ground ; or his 
caſting out one leg more than the other, and with his knee, 
in a manner, unbent.---Add, that in turning ſhort he will vi- 
ſibly favour the leg on the lame fide. Again, if the ailment 
be found in the ſhoulder, it mult either be in the top of the 
ſhoulder blade, called the withers, which is known by his 
halting moſt when a perſon is on his back, his ſhrinking 
much, and offering to bite when griped, and handled about 
the top of the ſhoulder blade : or in the bottom of the 


' ſhoulder blade, joining to the marrow-bone, which is the fore- 


pitch of the breaſt; which is known by his treading his ſteps 
thick and ſhrinking, ready to fall down, when preſled in that 
part; or in the elbow, which joins the marrow-bone to the 
leg; which is known by wincing, andtaking up his foot when 
pinched there. 

2®. If the grievance be in the legs, it either lies in the knee, or 
paſtern joint, which he diſcovers by refuſing to bow the one 
or the other, and going ſtiffly on it: or in the ſhaxk, which is 
diſcovered by ſome ſplint, ſcrew, wind-gali, or other vilible 
malady thereon. 

39. If it be in the foot, it is either in the coronet, and owing 


0 ſome (train, to be diſtinguiſhed by ſome tumor, or breaking 


HAM 


thereon, or its appearing hot and burning to the touch? of fri 
the heel, owing to an over- reach or the like, and viſible to the 
eye, as alſo by his * altogether on his toe : or in the 
xarters, between the middle of the hoof and the heel, which 
s known by his halting more when on the edge of a bank 
than when on plain ground.---This is ſometimes occaſioned by 
being pricked with a nail in'the ſhoeing ; and the faulty nail is 
diſtinguiſhed by pinching the head of each nail, and the hoof 
together with a pair of pinchers. * | | 
If an horſe halt behind, from a diſorder in the hip, ot huckle- 
bone, he will go ſide- long, and not follow ſo well with that 
leg as the others ; nor will he turn on thar fide without fa- 
vouring the leg; add, that he ſhows it (till moſt in walking 
on the fide of a bank with the worſt leg higheſt. 

If an horſe has any hidden infirmity, that will bring him to 
halt when he comes to travel, it may be diſcovered by running 
him in the hand on ſmooth way, at the length of the halter, 
and obſerving how he ſets down his legs ; it he favour none 
of them, he is to be further proved, by riding him round] 
till well heated; then letting him ſtand till an hour, and at- 
ter that running him in the hand at halter's length, as before. 

HALYMOTE, properly figuifies an holy, or eccleſiaſtical 

court. See HALMOTE, 
There is a court held in London by this name, before the lord 
mayor and ſheriffs, for 1 the bakers.---It was ancient- 
ly held on Sunday next before 8. Thomas's day, and for this 
reaſon called the Halymote, or holy court. -The title thereof 
runs thus; Curia ſaudti-motus tenta in Guilbalda civitatis 
Londin. coram major & vicecom. &c. 

HALYWERCFOLK, anticntly fignified ſuch perſons of 
the province of Durham, as held lands, on condition of -de- 
fending the corps of S. Cuthbert; and who hereupon claimed 
the privilege, not to be forced to go out of the biſhoprick ei- 
ther by king or biſhop. Hit. Dunelm. 

HAM, a Saxon word, properly fignitying an houſe, or dwel- 
ling-place. See HovusE. 

Hau is alſo uſed to denote a ſtreet or village. 

Hence it is that the names of many of our towns end with 
it; as Nottingham, Buckingham, Wallingham, &c. 

Haw is alſo a you of the leg of an animal; being the inner, or 
hind part of the knee; or the ply, or angle, in which the leg 
and thigh, when bent, incline to each other. See Leg, 
Tnicn, and KNEE. 

Ham, in commerce, Ec. is uſed for a leg and thigh of pork, 
dried, ſeaſoned, and prepared to make it keep, and give it a 
brisk agreeable flayour. | 
Weſtphalia Hams, ſo much in vogue, are prepared by ſalting 
them with ſalt-petre, preſſing them in a preſs eight or ten 
days, ſteeping them in juniper-water, and drying them by the 
ſmoke of juniper woods. 

HAMADRYA ES “, in antiquity, fabulous deities, revered 
among the antient Heathens, and believed to preſide over 
woods and foreſts, and to be incloſed under the bark of oaks, 
2 N ted of ina fant 

The word is compounded o , fimul, together; and 3 
dad, of zyuc, 3 See Dx * . 20 2 

The Hamadryades, duad, uazec, were ſuppoſed to live and die 
with the trees they were attached to; as is obſerved by Servius 
on Virgil, Eclag. x. v. 62. after Meneſimachus, the ſcholiaſt 
— Apollonius, c. who mention other traditions relating 
thereto. 

The poets, however, frequently confound the Hamadryades 
with the naiads and napœæ; witneſs Catullus, Carm. Ixxiii. 
v. 23. Ovid, Faſt. iv. 229. Propertius, Eleg. xx, 32, See 
NaiaDs. F 
Feſtus calls them guerguetulanæ, as being iſſued, or ſprung 
from oaks, ; 
An antient poet, one Pherenicus, in Athenæus, Lib. iii. calls 
the vine, fig-tree, and other fruit trees, Hamadryades, from 
the name of their mother the oak. | 

HAMANXOBII *, HaMaxoBlANSs, in the ancient geography, 
a people who had no houſes, but lived in chariots, | 

* The word is formed from àuaka, à car, or chariot, and gu, 
life. 

The Hamaxobii, called alſo Hamaxobitæ, were an antient 
eople of Sarmatia Europza, inhabiting the ſouthern part of 

uſcovy ; who inſtead of houſes had a fort of tents made of 

leather, aud fixed on chariots, to be ready for ſhifting and 
travel. 

HAMBOROUGH Company. See Comeany. 

HAMELING, or Ham-ftringing, the act of cutting the great 
tendon, vulgarly called the Ham-ſtring. 

Hameling, or Hambling of dogs, amounts to the ſame with 
expeditating, or lawing. See ExPEDITATING. 

HAMLET “, a dichinutive of ham, ſignifies a little village, or 
rather, a part of a village. See Ham, and ViLLAGE. 

* Spelman, upon theſe words, ſhewing the difference between 
villa integra, and villa dimidia & Hamleta, ys, Hamleta 
vero, ue medietatem friborgi non obtinuit, hoc eft abi quingue 
capitales plegii non deprehenſi fint.—— he ſ a ute of Exon, 14 
Edw. I. mentions this word thus, Les no/mes de toutes les villes 
& Hamlets gue font en ſon wapontake. 

In an antient MS. Hamlet is expounded; the ſeat of a free- 


holder. : 
HAM- 


N 


HAMMER, an iaſtrument of iron, with a handle of wood; 
uled iu molt mechanic arts, to beat, ſtretch, drive, &. See 
BzarTixG, c. 
Bodies capable of being ſtretched, or extended, under the ham- 
mer, arc ſaid to be maileable. See MALLEABILITY. 
The Latins call it Mallet, anciently martulus, or marculns, 
by which name Pliny calls it, when he ſays, that Cynira, fon 
of Agtiopa, invented the mmer and pinchers. 
The hammers of forges, are moved or worked by a water- 
mill. See FoRGE., 
HAMMER hardening. See the article HARDENING. 
. HAMMER of a clock. See CLOCK, and CLock-WoRK. 
Þ HAMMER, in anatomy. See MALLEvs. 
"oy HAMMERING, the act of beating, or extending, and faſhi- 
8 oning a body under the hammer. See HAMMEK. 
18 When it is performed on iron heated for the purpoſe, the ſmiths 
uſually call it forging. See FORGING. 
HAMMERING, in Coining.---A piece of money, or a medal, is 
ſaid to be hammered, when (truck, and the imprefſion given, 
YN ; with a Hammer, and not with a mill. See Coin, and ME- 
DAL. 
| For the method of coining with the Hammer. See Corning. 
| HAMMOCK, or Hamwac, a kind of hanging-bed ; ſuſpen- 
| ded between two trees, poſts, hooks, or the like ; much uſed 
Mo throughout the Weſt Indics, as alſo on board of ſhips. 
is The Indies hang their Vammocſs to trees, and thus ſecure 
" themſelves from wild beaſts and inſets, which render lying on 
| the ground dangerous. 
| 'The people of the Carribbee iſlands are wonderfully ſuperſti- 
tious in the point vf their hammocks; and do not make them 
without a deal of ceremonies.---At each end of the room they 
put bags of aſhes, without which, it is the opinion, that the 
hammock will not laſt, If they were to eat figs on a hammock, 
they believe it would rot: nor dare they eat any fiſh that has 


good reeth, as believing that would make their hammock ſoon 
wear through. 
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According to F. Plumier, who has often made uſe of the 
f hammock in the Indies, it conſiſts of a large, ſtrong coverlet, 
or ſheet of coarſe cotton, about ſix foot ſquare: on two oppo- 


— 
—— 
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ſite ſides are loops of the ſame (tuff, through which a ſtring is 
run, and thereof other loops are formed, all which are tied 
together with a cord; and thus is the whole faſtened to two 
neighbouring trees, in the field ; ortwo hooks, in houſes. 


This kind of couch ſerves, at the ſame time, for bed, quilts, 
ſheets, pillow, &c. : 


HAMUS, or HamvuLvus, an hook. See Hook, 
Surgeons alſo make uſe of an initrument thus called, to ex- 
tract the child in difficult labours. 

HAN AFER, or HauHR, an office in Chancery; anſwering 


in ſome meaſure to the fiſts among the Romans. See CHAx- 
CERY, and Fiscus. 


Clerk of the HaNAPER, ſometimes ſtyled Harden of the hana- 
per, receives all money due to the king for ſeals of charters, 
patents, commiſiions, and writs; and attends the keeper of 
the ſeal daily in term time, and all times of ſealing ; and takes 
into his cuſtody all fealed charters, patents, and the like, 
which he receives into bays; but anciently, it is ſuppoſed, into 
h:zmpers, Which gave denomination to the office. 

"There is alfo an officer, who is comptroller of the haxaper. 
Sce COMPTROLLER. 

HANCES, in a ſhip, are falls, or deſcents of the fife rails, 
which are placed as banilters in the poop, &c. and down to 
the gang-way. 

HANCES, or HANSES, in architecture, are the ends of elliptical 
arches, which arc arcs of ſmaller ciccles than the ſcheme, or 
middle part of the arch. See Arcn. * 

HAND, Manas, a part, or member of the body of man; ma- 

king the extremity of the arm. See ARM. 
The mechaniſm of the Hand is very curious; excellently con- 
trived to fit it for the various uſes and occafions we have for 
it, and the great number of arts and manufactures it is to be 
itnployed in. It conſiſts of a compages of nerves, and little 
bones, jointed into each other, which give it a great degree of 
ſtrength, and at the ſametime an unuſual flexibility, to enable 
it to handle adjacent bodies, lay hold of them, and graſp 
2 in order either to draw them towards us, or thruſt them 
off. | g 

Anaxagoras is repreſented by ancient authors, as maintaining, 

that man owes all his wiſdom, knowledge, and ſuperiority o- 

ver other animals, to the uſe of his haxds.---Galen puts the 

thing another way: man, according to him, is not the wiſeſt 
creature becauſe he has Hands, but he had hands given him be- 
cauſe he was the wiſeſt creature. For it was not our Hand, 


that taught us arts, but reaſon, The hands are the organs of 
reaſon, Wc. De uſu part. Lib. I. c. z. 


2 the ſhoulder to the fingers ends, called alſo the greater 
ana. 


It is divided into thtee parts: The firſt reaching from the 


ſhoulder to the elbow; properly called the arm, brachinm. 
Sce ARM, . X 


HAND, in medicine;---The hand, among anatomiſts, extends 


Impaſition of HANDS, or laying own of HANDS, ſignifiesthen:., 


The ſecond reaches from the elbow to the wriſt The #4: 
tie hand, manus, properly fo called; called alſo dne wi, 
hand, or extrema manus. This is ſubdivided into ho lefeer 
parts; the carpzs, which is the wrilt : --= The . Other 
which is the body of the hand, including the dorſum 4 pur, 
la :--And the fingers, digiti. See each deſcribed 2 70 
proper article, CAkrus, METACARPUs, and Fixgs * 
The muicles whereby the haxd is moved and directed = 
palmares; the flexor and extenſor, carpi ulnaris, and NR 
perſoratus; perforans , lumbricales; interoſſei; extenſor alis; 
dudtors, and flexors of the fingers. See each in its 4 
PALMARIS, FLEXOR, EXTENSOR, c. Place, 
The hand makes the ſubje& matter of the art of palmiſ 
which is employed in conſidering the ſeveral lines and — N 
ces of the palm of the Hand, their ſignifications Web 
PALMISTRY. . 
Among the Egyptians, the hand was uſed as a ſymbol « 
{trength :--- Among the Romans, it was held a ſymbol of & 
delity : and accordingly was conſecrated to that goddeſs, by 
Numa, with great ſolemnity. » of 
In chirurgery, they uſe au iron hand, which is a kind of a; 
ficial, or ſubſidiary hand, to be applied, and fitted on = 
ſtump of an arm, after the hand has been cut off. N 
It has moſt of the motions of the natural han; which are 


effected by means of ſprings, pullies, pinions, buttons, c. Amb. | 


Pare gives us its ſtructure at large. 
HAxp, ia falcoury, is uſed for the foot of the hawk :---Tohaye 
a clean, ſtrong, ſlender, glutinous hand, well clawed are 
ſome of the good qualities of a hawk, or falcon. See Ha yr 
and FALCON. ' 


HanD, in the manage, is a term variouſly uſed.—- Sometimes: 
ſtands for the fore feet of an horſe. F A 
Hand is alſo uſed, for a diviſion of the horſe into two parts 
with reſpe& to the rider's hand. The fore-hand includes the 
head, neck, and fore-quarters,--- The Hind- band is all the rej 
of the horle. 

Spear-hand, or Sword-hazd, is uſed for a horſeman's right 
hand. 

Bridle-hand, is the horſeman's left hand. 

Your regular cavalier holds his bri4/e-hand two or three inches 
above the pommel of the ſaddle, 

A horſeman is ſaid to have 20 hand, when he only makes uſe 
of the bridle unſeaſonably; not knowing how to give the ads 
or helps of the hand with diſcretion, 

To keep a horſe ap the hand, ſignifies to feel him in theſtay 
upon the hand, and to be always prepared to avoid any ſurprize 
from him.---When the horſe obeys and anſwers the effects o 
the hand, he is ſaid to reſt well upon the hand. 

A horſeman ought to have a /ighs hand, i. e. he ought only 
to feel the horſe upon his Hand, ſo as to reſiſt him when- 
ever he attempts to ſlip from it; and as ſoon as he has made 
his reſiſtance, ought to lower the bridle, inſtead of cleavingto 
it. 

If a horſe, by a too great eagerneſs to go forward, preſſes too 

much pon the hand; it ought to be ſlackened at certain times, 

and at other times to be kept hard, in order to diſappoint him 

from continually preſſing upon the bit, This facility, or l- 


berty of the horſeman, of ſlackening or ſtiffening the hand, 
makes what they call a good hand. 


A horſe is ſaid to force the hand, when he does not fear the | 


bridle, but runs away in ſpite of the rider. 


To work à horſe upon the hand, is to manage him by the ef- 
fects of the bridle, without any other helps, except the calves 
of the legs. 
To be heavy upon the hand, is underſtood of a horſe, which 
by reaſon of the ſoftneſs of his neck, the weakneſs of his 
back, the largeneſs of his head, and the weight of his fore quit 
ters, or his wearineſs; throws himſelf upon the bridle, without 
making any reſiſtance, or effort, to force the horſeman's 
hand. 

Harmonical 'HanD, in muſic, is uſed by ſome writers for the 
ancient diagramma, or ſcale of muſic, upon which they leatt- 
ed to ſing. See GAMMUT, SCALE, DIAGRAM, &c. 
The reaſon of the appellation was, that Guido Aretin, upon 
inventing the notes, ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, diſpoſed them on 
the fingers of the figure of a hand ſtretched out. See Nork. 
He changed the letters of the alphabet, uſed till thattime © 
expreſs the notes, for theſe ſix ſyllables, which he took 100 
of the firſt ſtrophe of the hymn of St. John Baptiſt, compoſe 
by Paulus Diaconus. 

Ut que ant laxis re- ſonare fibris 
Mi-ra geſtorum fa-muli tuorum 
Sol-ve polluti la-bii reatum. 
Sande Joannes. 

HAND of Juſtice, is a ſcepter, or batoon, a cubit long, hawk, 
an ivory Hand at the extremity thereof; uſed as an artribute 0 
kings, wherewith they are painted in their royal robes ; 45 
the coronation-day. Retook 
Authors uſually call it virga.---Lovis X. of France, firlit 
the hand of juſtice for his deviſe. 


ferung 
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' fering of holy orders; a ceremony wherein the hands are laid 
on the head of another, as a fgn of a miſſion, or of a pow- 
er given him to exerciſe the functions of the miniſtry belong 
ing to the order. See ORDINATION, Se. 
The apoſtles began to appoint miſſionaries 
of hands. See IMPOSITION. ; ; 
Waſping one's HANDS Of a thing, ſignifies the witneſſing that a 
perſon has no part or concern in an affair; and that he will 
not be anſwerable for it: as Pilate did in reſpect of our Savi- 
our's death. --- In this ſenſe, a man is ſaid to have clean hands; 
and particularly a judge, to denote that he has not been cor- 
rupted by bribes or preſents. 

Leſt HaxD,--- To marry with the /efz hand, is to eſpouſe a 

woman ot inferior degree, whoſe children, in virtue of ſuch 

marriage, are not to ſucceed to the father, nor ſhare with the 
other children; but be contented with what fortune the huſ- 
band ſhall appoint them the next day after marriage. 

This method of taking left-handed wives obtains in Germany. 

See MARRIAGE. 

Hap, is alſo uſed for the index of a clock, watch, or the 

like, ſerving to point the hour, g. See INDEX. 

Long HaxD, Long:manus, a kind of title, or ſurname, aſ- 

ſamed by certain princes. Artaxerxes, the ſon of Xerxes, 

and his ſucceſſor in the Perſian empire, was thus denominated ; 
as having Hands fo long, that he could touch his knees with 
them when he ſtood upright. 

S$h;rt HanD. See the article TACHYGRAPHY. 

Bloody HanD. See the article BLooby Hand. 

HaxÞ is alſo figuratively uſed in painting, ſculpture, c. for 

the manner, or ſtyle, of this or that maſter. See MANNER, 

STYLE, Oc. . f . 

HanDs, are born in coat armour, dexter and ſiniſter ; that is, 

right and left; expanded or open, and after other manners. 

Azure, a dexter hand couped at the wriſt, and extended in 

pale argent; is born by the name of Brome.----Argent, three 

ſiniſter hands, couped at the wriſt, gules, by the name of 

Maynard. 

Kni,;zhts baronets are to bear in a canton, or in an eſcut- 

cheon, which, they pleaſe, the arms of Ulſter, wiz. in a 

field argent, a /in:ſter hand couped at the wrilt, gules. See 

BARONET. 

HaxpD-borrow *, a pledge, or ſurcty of the lower rank. See 

PLEDGE, and FRIBURGH. 

E quaſi vas, aut fidejuſſor manuenſis, hoc eft, minor, ſeu in 
ferior ; nam Head-borow, was eft capitalis, wel ſuperior. 
Snelman. See HeEaADBOROUM. 

HarD-breadth, is ſometimes uſed for a meaſure of three inches. 

See Incn, and MEASURE. 

Haxb, or HANDFUL, is alſo a meaſure of four inches, by 

the ſtandard; according to the ſtatute, 33 H. VIII. cap. 5. 

See MEASURE. 

The Hard, among jockeys, is four fingers breadth, and is 

the meaſure of a fiſt clenched ; by which the height of hor- 

ſes is meaſured. | 

A horſe for war, ſhould be ſixteen, or eighteen haxds high, 

HAND-HABEND, in our ancient cuſtoms, denotes a thiet 

taken in the very fact. 

Hand, or Hond-habend, from the Saxon, hond, hand, and 

Þaben$, having; is a circumſtance of manifeſt theft, when 

the party is taken with the mainor, or mainover, z. e. the 

thing ſtolen in his hand. | | 

Bratton alſo uſes Hard-berend in the ſame ſenſe. Sc. La- 

tro manifeſtus. 

So in Fleta. Furtum maniſeſtum eſt ubi aliquis latro depre- 

henſus ſeiſitus de aliquo latrocinio Hand-habbinde, & Back- 

berinde & inſecutus fuerit per aliguem cujus res illa fuerit, 
que dicitur Sacborgh, & tunc licet inſecutori rem ſuam petere 

criminaliter ut furatum. L. I. c. 38. 5 1. 

HaxD-HABEND alſo ſignifies the right which the lord hath to 

jadge and determine of this offence in his court. 

HANDLING, a term uſed in reſpect of fighting cocks ; ſig- 

nitying the meaſuring the girth of them, by gripping one's 
hands and fingers about the cock's body. 

HANGINGS, linings for rooms, made of arras, tapeſtry, or 
the like. See TAPESTRY. 

HANGWITE * HanewiTA, a mulct impoſed for the hang- 

ing a thief. or felon, without courſe of law; or even ſuft- 
fering him to eſcape out of legal cuſtody. 

i he word is alſo written corruptly, Haxgwith, and Hank. 
wolte. Ic is formed from the Saxon, Hang lan, to hang, and 

Prize. mul, compenſation. 

To be quit of HanGwiTE, Quietzs eſſe de Hangwita, in royal 

charters, denotes an immunity, or freedom from the mul& 
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or penalty abovementioned. Quit de Larron pendu ſans ſerje- 


* The word Hanſe, is obſolete High Dutch, or Teutonic, 
and ſignifies alliance, confederacy, aſſociation, &c. Some 
derive it from the two German words, Ams-ſee, that is on the 


HANSE*, or Hans, an antient name, for a ſociety or com- 
pany of merchants particularly that of certain cities in Ger- 
many, c. hence called Haaſe Towns, See COMPANY, 


HAP 


ſea ; by reaſon the firſt He towns were all ſituate on the (4 
coaſt : whence, the ſociety is faid to have been firit called, 
am zee fleden, that is, cities on the ſea ; and afterwards, by 
abbreviation, ban/ſee, and hanſ/e. 


HANSE f6wns, certain free towns of Germany, and the North; 
united in ſtrict league, under laws and magiltrates of their owu 
appointing, for the better carrying on of commerce, aud their 
mutual ſatety and affiltance, See COMPANY, 
This celebrated aſſociation, which makes lo great a figure in 
the hiſtory of commerce, is commonly ſuppoled to have com- 
menced at Bremen on the Weſer, in the year 1164; others 
ſay in 1260, immediately after the incurſions and pyracies of 
the Danes, Normans, c. others in 1206; and others in 920 : 
but be its origin when it will, it was confirmed and re-eſtabliſhed 
in 1270. See COMMERCE. | 
At firſt it only conſiſted ot towns ſituate on the coaſts of the 
Baltic ſea, or not far from it.---But its ſtrength and reputation 
increaſing, ſcarce any trading city in Europe but deſired to be 
admitted into it. 
Under our king Henry III. the banſe conſiſted of no leſs 
than ſixty two cities; to which were afterwards added four 
more, 
France furniſhed to the confederacy, Rouen, S. Malo, Bour- 
deaux, Bayonne, and Marſcilles: Hain, Barcelona, Sevil, 
and Cadiz: England, London: Portagal, Lisbon: — The 
Low Countries, Antwerp, Dort, Amſterdam, Bruges, Rot- 
terdam, Oſtend, and Dunkirk : and 1caly, and Sicily, Meſſi- 
na, Leghorn, and Naples. Fx 
The hanſe was divided into four claſſes, or members, which 
were thoſe of Lubec, Cologn, Brunſwick, and Pruſſia, or 
Dantzic.--Thoſe four cities were the heads of the four mem- 
bers; and Lubec that of the whole 4axſe, 
Beſides this, the hanſe had wed paws uy factories, or ſtaptes, 
at London, Bruges, Novogrod, and Berg; that of Bruges 
was afterwards removed to Antwerp. But the firſt and prin- 
cipal was that of Lubec, which (till remains the head ot the 
aſſociation. That of London was called Gx:ldballa Jeuto- 
nicorum, or the Stillyard. See STILLYARD. 
The government of the 2 was at firſt ariſtocratical: then 
it came under the ſole direction of the grand maſter of the 
Teutonic order; and, at length, divers princes and lords made 
intereſt for it. 
The end of the fourteenth century, and the beginning of the 
fifteenth, were the moſt flouriſhing times of this alliance.--- 
They were then in a condition to proclaim war againit kings: 
Hiſtory is not ſilent, as to that they waged againſt Walde- 
mat king of Denmark, about the year 1348; and againſt E- 
ric, in 1428 particularly this laſt, where the hanſearic fleet 
conſiſted of forty ſhips, containing about 12,000 regular 
troops, beſides the ſeamen. 
But the ſeveral princes, whoſe principal cities were entered 
into the aſſociation, began to think it policy to put ſome bounds 
to apower, which, in time, might have proved formidable to 
themſelves. The means were eaſy, and ſhort : each with- 
drew the merchants of his country from the aſſociation; 
which, in a little time, from the great number of cities it had 
comprehended, found itſelf ſunk to thoſe few which had be- 
gun the confederacy ; which henceſorth was called the Tex- 
zonic hanſe. Though theſe are ſtill ſo conſiderable in point of 
commerce, that they are admitted to make treaties with the 
er kings. 
he diviſions that were got among them, contributed great] 
to their fall; nor mult it be forgot, that the eſtabliſhment of 
the republic and commerce of Holland- had its ſhare therein. - 
The four firſt cities which formed the league, were Lubec 
Cologn, Brunſwick, and Dantzic, which were called w4o:her- 
zowns ; as thoſe afterwards added thereto, were called Aungb- 
ters thereof. 
A great number of towns in Germany, ſtill retain the title of 
hanſe towns; but this is rather an empty title which they af- 
fea, than any argument of their continuing to trade under the 
laws and protection of the ancient alliance; there being ſcarce 
any but Lubec, Hamburgh, Bremen, Roſtock, Brunſwick, 
and Cologn, that are truly haxſearic, and that have depu- 
= at the aſſemblies held on the common occaſions there- 
9 
The great trade the Dutch maintain with the Hanſe towns, 
contributes not a little towards maintaining ſome part of them 
in their ancient reputation ; and it is principally to their alli- 
ance with that flouriſhing republic, that they owe the preſer- 
vation of their liberties: the ſuccours ſome of them have re- 
ceived from the Dutch, having ſaved them more than once 
from the enterprizes of the neighbouring princes. Sce Cou- 
MERCE, 
HANSEATIC, ſomething belonging to the alliance, or com- 
any of the hanſe. 
hus we ſay, the haxſeatic body; the hanſeatic towns, c. 
See HANSE. | | 
HANSGRAVE *, the title of an officer in Germany. The 
hauſgrave is the chief of a company, or ſociety. 


The word is a compound of tue German, han/e, and graf, 
count. See GRAVE. 


| HAP, or Happ, in law, ſignifies, to catch, or ſnatch a thing. 
10 L. Thus 
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© Thus we meet with, to hap the poſſeſſion of a deed poll, 
Littleton, fol. $. alſo, to hap the rent. If partition be made 
between two parceners, and more land be allowed the onethan 
the other ; the that hath moſt of the land charges it to the o- 
ther, and happeth the rent whereon aſſize is brought. 
HAQUENY, Hacxxey, an old French word for an ambling 
horſe. Sce AMBLING. : 
HAQUEBUT, a kind of fire-arm, otherwiſe called an hagbut, 
or harquebuſs, See HARQUEBUSS. 
HARANGUE *, a modern French name for a ſpeech, or 
oration ; 5. e. a diſcourſe made by an orator in public. See 
ORATION. 
* Menage derive: the word from the Italian * which fig- 
nifies the ſame 3 formed, according to Ferrari, from arringo, a 
juſt, or place of juſting. Others derive it from the Latin, ara, 


altar ; by reaſon the firſt Harangues were made before altars : 
whence the verſe of Juvenal, . 


Aut Lugdunenſis rhetor dicturus ad aram. 

The word is alſo frequently uſed in an ill ſenſe, viz. for a too 
mpous, prolix, or unſeaſonable ſpeech or declamation.--In 
omer, the poets generally harangue ere they come to fight; 

as, in England, criminals Harangue on the ſcaffold before they 

die. S. Evrem. 

HARBINGER, an officer of the king's houſhold, having four 

yeomen under him, who ride a day's journey before the court 

when it travels, to provide lodgings, c. 

HARBOUR, a ſea- port; or a ſtation where ſhips may ride ſafe 
at anchor. See PoRT. 

The word is chiefly applicd to thoſe cloſed, or ſecured with a 

bomb, or chain; and that are furniſhed with a mole, Sc. See 

Mork, Sc. 

To HARBOUR, popularly ſignifies to lodge, receive, or entertain; 

to find a retiring place. 

„Among hunters, a heart is ſaid to Harbour, when he goes to 

reſt ; whence to zxharbour a deer, is to diſlodge him. See 

HuNTING. 

HARDENING, the act of communicating a greater degree of 
hardneſs to a body than it had before. See HARDNESS. 

The hardening and tempering of iron and ſtcel, makes a con- 

ſiderable article in the mechanical arts, See IRON, STEEL, 

TEMPERING, Cc. 

There are divers ways of effeCting it: as by the hammer; 

uenching ir, when hot, in cold water; caſe hardening, &c. 

o harden and temper Englith, Flemiſh, and Swediſh ſteel, 
they give it a pretty high heat, then ſuddenly quench it in wa- 
ter, to make it very hard: Spaniſh and Venice ſtcel only need 

a blood-red heat, and then to be quenched. See HEAT. 

The workmen ſometimes grind indigo, and ſallad oil together, 

and rub the mixture upon it with a woollen rag, while it is 

heating, and ler it cool of it (elf. 

If the ſteel be too hard or brittle for an edge, ſpring, or 

8 inſtrument, it may be let down, or made ſofter, thus: 
ake a piece of grindſtone, or whetſtone, and rub hard on 

the work, to take the black ſcruf off it, and brighten it; 
then let it heat in the fire, and, as it grows hotter, the colour 
will change by degrees, coming firſt to a light goldiſh colour 
then to a darker yolciſh colour, and at laſt to a blue colour: 
chuſe which of theſe colours the work requires, and quench 
it ſuddenly in the water. 

Hammer HARDENING, is moſtly uſed on iron and ſteel plates, 
for (ſaws, ſprings, rules, c. See SpRING, c. 

Caſe HARDENING is thus performed: Take cow-horn, or 
hoof, dry it well in an oven, and beat it to powder ; put as 

much bay- ſalt as powder into ſtale urine, or white-wine vi- 

negar, and mix them well together; cover the iron, or ſteel, 

all over with this mixture, and wrap it up in loam, or plate 
iron, ſo as the mixture touch every part of the work ; then 
put it in the fire, and blow the coals to it, till the whole lum 
have a blood-red heat, but no higher ; laſtly, take it out and 
quench it. 

HARDNESS, Durities, in philoſophy, that quality in bodies, 
whereby their parts cohere firmly together, ſo as to reſiſt the 

touch. See COHESION. 

In this ſenſe, hardneſs coincides with what on other occaſions 

we call firmzeſs, and ſometimes ſolidity; in oppoſition to flu- 

idity. See FIRMNESS, SOLIDITY, and FLulbpir v. 

More ſtrictly ſpeaking, a body is ſaid to be hard, when its 

parts mutually cohere, fo as not to yeild inwards or give way 

to an external impulſe; and therefore are not ſubject to any 
motion in reſpect of each other, without breaking the body. 

In which ſenſe, hardzeſs ſtands oppoſed to ſoftneſs, where the 
arts do readily give way. 
he peripatetics make hardyeſs a ſecondary quality; as ſup- 

E it to arile from dryzeſs, which is a primary one, and to 

in proportion thereto. See QUALITY. | 

Its remote caules, according to them, are either heat or cold, 

according to the diverſity of the ſubject: heat producing dry- 


neſs, and by that means hardneſs in clay; and cold, doing the 
like in wax. 


The epicurean and corpuſcular philoſophers, account for hard- | 


neſs, from the figure of the component parts, and their union 
together. Accordingly, ſome aſcribe it to the atoms, or 
particles of tie body being hooked, and thus mutually catch- 
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ing and hanging upon one another: but this is 4; 3 

that for an Sie which was the queſtion. For fan dene 

hooked parts hang on? See PARTICLE. 9thoſe 

Again: the Carteſians will have the coheſion of hard bod 

effected by reſt ; that is, by nothing at all. See Regs © 

Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that the primary particles of all bod; 

whether ſolid or fluid, are hard, perfectly Bard; and n ies, 

pable of being broke or divided by any power in 1 on 

MATTER, BoDy, ELEMENT, c. der 

Theſe particles he maintains to be connected together 

attractive power; and according to the circumſtances of th; 

attraction, is the body either hard, or ſoft, or a Ar 

See ATTRACTION. 

If the particles be ſo diſpoſed or fitted for each other 

touch in large ſurfaces, ſuch body will be Hard; 

ſo, as thoſe ſurfaces are larger. If, on the contrary, they on] 

touch in ſmall ſurfaces, the body, by the weakneſ; of the a! 

HARDS, or HuxkDs, of flax, or hemp, denote th 
parts, {eparated in the drefling of it, from the 82 
ſtuff. See HEMP. OT ns 

HARE-hwunting. See the article Hare-HUNTING, 

HARIOT *, or HeR1oT, a due, or ſervice, belonging to the 
lord at the death of his tenant; conſiſting of the belt beaſt the 
tenant had at the time of his deceaſe. See StRvick. 

* Coke on Littleton On beef * in Saxon is 

eNeZcaT, 9. d. the lord's beaſt: hehe, ſignify 
up — eaſt; which others reject, gies — 
in Saxon ſignifies an army, and At3T, a march or expeditin,- 
and that the Saxon h PeZeaz , whence we derive our Har. 

riot, ſignified proviſion for war, or a tribute, or relief, ,; 

to the lord of a manor, for his better preparation to, 
war. Erat enim Heriotum militaris ſupelle&ili, præ ſtatis 
quam obeunte vaſſallo, dominus reportacvit in ſui ipfius munitig. 
nem, ſays Spelman. By the laws of Canutus, Tit de Heyini, 
it appears, that at the death of The great men of this vaticy. 
ſo many horſes and arms were to be paid, as they were in their 
reſpective life obliged to keep for the king's ſervice. See Re. 

LIEF. 

But Hariot is now wholly taken for a beaſt, which the lord 

by cuſtom, chuſes out of all the ſtore of his deceaſed tens 

de it horſe, ox, c. and in ſome manors, the belt — 
plate, jewel, or even the beſt moveable. 

Hariot is of two ſorts; viz.—HARIOT Caſtom where Haring 
have been paid time out of mind by cuſtom after the death 
of a tenant for life. 

HaRioT Service, when a tenant holds by ſuch ſervice to 
pay Hariot at the time of his death; which ſervice is expreſ- 
ſed in the deed of feoffment. See SERVICE. 

For this latter the lord ſhall diſtrain; and for the other ho 
ſhall ſeize and not diſtrain. 

If the lord purchaſe part of the tenancy, Hariot Service is ex- 
tinguiſhed ; but not ſo of Hariot Cuſtom. Se SOLE Tenant, 

HARLEQUIN, in the Italian comedy, a buffoon, quaintly 
dreſled ; anſwering much the ſame purpoſe as a merry-andrew, 
or jack pudding in our drolls, on mountebanks ſtages, (Fe. 
We have alſo introduced the Harlequin upon our theatres; 
and this is one of the ſtanding — in the modern gro- 
teſque entertainments. 

The term took its riſe from a famous Italian comedian, who 
came to Paris under Henry III. and who frequenting the 
houſe of M. de Harlay ; his companions uſed to call him 
Harlequino, q. d. little Harlay, a name which has deſcended 
to all thoſe of the ſame rank and profeſſion. 

HARLOT *, a woman given to incontinency ; or that makes 
a habit or a trade of proſtituting her body. See Couk- 
TEZAN., 

The word is ſuppoſed to be uſed for the diminitive Frei 
a little whore — Others derive it from Arletta, miſtreß to 
Robert duke of Normandy, and mother to William the Con- 
queror : Camden derives it from one Arlotba, concubine to 
William the Conqueror Others from the Italian ius, 
a proud whore. 

HARMONIA, in muſic, c. Sec HARMONY. * 

HARMONIA, 'APMONIA, in anatomy, a ſort of junQure, ot 
articulation of the bones. See ARTICULATION. _ 
Harmonia is a ſpecies of the ſymphyſis, or juncture intended 
for abſolute reſt, See SYMPHYSIS. | ; 
Two bones are ſaid to be joined per Harmoniam, by Har maus, 
when the juncture is in one uniform, right, or circular line; 
or when the bones meet with even margins : in contradiſtinc- 
tion from ſutra, where they are indented. See SUTUR4. 
The bones of the upper jaw, and moſt of the empiphyſs, ate 
joined per Harmoniam. > at of he 

HARMONICA, HarMonics, a branch or diviſion 0 
ancient muſic. See Music. ORE 
The Harmonica is that part which conſiders the differenc%, 
and proportions of ſounds, with reſpect to acute and o_ 
in contradiſtinction from rhytbmica, and metrics. See RAY 
MICA, and METRICA. 2 
The only part of their muſic the antients have left us whe 
lerable account of, is the Harmonica, which it ſelf is but 
general and theoretical, Mr. Ma. 
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Mr. Malcolm has made a very induſtrious, and learned inqui- 
ry into the harmonica, or harmonic principles of theancients. 
They reduced their doctrine into ſeven parts, viz. of ſounds ; 
of intervals; of ſyſtems ; .of the genera; of the tones, Or 
modes; of mutations; and of the melopœia. See each conſide- 


red under its proper article, SOUND, INTERVAL, SYSTEM, 


Mope, MUTAT10oN, Cc. 


RA 
URI N ICAL Arithmetic, is ſo much of the theory and 


doctrine of numbers, as relates to making the compariſons, re- 
ductions, c. of muſical intervals, which are expreſſed by 
numbers, in order to our finding their mutual relations, com- 
poſitions, and reſolutions. See INTERVAL, Se. 


HARMONICAL compoſition, in its general ſenſe, includes the 


compoſition both of harmony and melody, i. e. of muſic, or 
ſongs, both in a ſingle part, and in ſeveral parts. See Har- 

MONY, MELODY, and COMPOSITION. 

In itz more proper and limited ſenſe, harmonical compoſetion is 
reſtrained to that of harmony.--In which ſenſe it may be defi- 
ned the art of diſpoſing and concerting ſeveral ſingle parts to- 
gether, 8 ſuch manner as to make one agreeable whole. See 
SoNG, WU. 

The art of harmony has been long known under the name of 
counterpoint, See COUNTERPOINT, 

At the time when parts were firſt introduced, muſic being then 

very ſimple, there were no different notes of time; and the 
arts were in every note made concord. 

[This they afterwards called imple, or plain counterpoint, to 

diſtinguiſh it from another kind, then introduced, wherein notes 

of different value were introduced, and diſcords brought in be- 

tween the parts. See DiscorD. 

This they called figurative counterpoint, See FIGURATIVE 


counterpoint. 
HARMONICAL interval, is an interval, or difference of two 


ſounds which are agreeable to the ear, whether in conſonance 
or ſucceſſion. See INTERVAL. 

Harmonical intervals, therefore, are the ſame with concords. 
See CONCORD, 

They are thus called, as being the only eſſential ingredients of 
harmony. See HARMONY. 


HARMONICAL proportion, is a ſort of proportion between three 


quaitities, wherein the difference of the firſt and ſecond, is to 
the difterence of the ſecond aud third, as the firſt is to the 
third, . 

Thus, 2: 3:6 are harmonical; becauſe 2: 67: 1: Z are geo- 
metrical, 

So four numbers are harmonical, when the firſtis to the fourth, 
as the difference of the firſt and ſecond, to the difference of .he 
third and fourth. 

Thus, 24: 16: 12: 9 are harmonical; becauſe 24: 9:: 8:3 
are geometrical, 


For the laws and rules of harmonical proportion. See Harmonical 


PROPORTION. 


HARMONICAL ſeries, is a ſeries of many numbers in continual 


harmonical proportion. See SERIES, and PROGRESSION. 

If there be tour or more numbers, whereof every three imme- 
diate terms are harmonical; the whole makes an harmonical ſe- 
ries, of continual harmonical proportionals; as, 30: 20: 15. 
12: 10. 

Or if every four immediately next each other are harmonical, 
it is alſo a continual har monical ſeries, but of another ſpecies ; 
as, 3, 45 6, 9, 18, 36, Sc. 


HARMONICAL ſoznd, is an appel lation given by M. Sauveur to 


ſuch ſounds as always make a certain determinate number of 
vibrations in the time that ſome other fundamental ſound, to 
which they are referred, makes one vibration. See SOUND, 
and VIBRATION. 
Harmonical ſounds are produced by the parts of chords, c. 
which vibrate a certain number of times while the whole chord 
Vibrates once. See CHORD. 
By this they are diſtinguiſhed from the third, fifth, c. where 
the relations of the vibrations are four to five, or five to ſix, or 
two to three. See THIRD, &c. | 
Therelations of ſounds, had only been conſidered in the ſeries | 
of numbers, 1: 2, 2: 3, 3: 4, 4: 5, Sc. which produced 
the intervals called o&ave, fifth, fourth, third, &c. M. Sau- 
veur firſt conſidered themin the natural ſeries, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 
and examined the relations of the ſounds ariſing therefrom.--- 
The reſult is, that the firſt interval, 1: 2, is an octave; the 
ſecond, 1: 3, a twelfth; the third, 1: 4, a fifteenth, or dou- 
ble octave; the fourth, 1: 5, a ſeventeenth; the fifth, 1: 6, 
a nineteenth, & c. 

his new conſideration of the relations of ſounds, is more 
natural than the old one; and does expreſs and repreſent the 
whole of muſic, and is in effect all the muſic that nature gives 
without the affiſtance of art.---The ſtring of an harpfichord, or 


a bell, beſides their general ſound, which is proportionate to | 


theirlength, tenſion, Ec. do alſo at the ſame yield time other 
ſubordinate and acuter ſounds, which a nice ear, with a good 
attention, clearly diſtinguiſhes. 

Theſe ſubordinate ſounds ariſe from the particular vibrations of 
ſome of the parts of the ſtring, or bell, which are, as it were, 
detached from the teſt, and make feparate vibrations: in effect, 
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every half, every third, every fourth, &. of the chotd, per- 
forms its vibrations apart, while a general vibration is made o 

the whole chord. Now all theſe ſubordinate ſounds are Har- 
monical with regard to the whole ſound: the leaſt acute which 
we hear is octave with the whole ſound; the leaſt acute that 
follows, makes a tweltth with the whole ſound ; the next 4 
ſeventeenth, c. till they grow too acute for the ear to per- 
ceive them. Now throughout the whole, we hear no ſuch 
thing as a ſound that makes a fifth, or a third, c. with regard 
to the whole ſound; none, in ſhort, but what are comprized 
in the ſeries of harmonical ſounds. 

Add, that if the breath, or bellows that blow a wind inſtru- 
ment, be played ſtronger and ſtronger, the tone will be conti- 
nually raiſed, but this only in the ratio of the harmonreal ſounds, 
— So that it appears that nature, when ſhe makes as it were a 
ſyſtem of muſic herſelf, uſes no other but this kind of ſounds ; 
and yet they had-hitherto remained unknown to the muſicians ; 
not but that they frequently fell into them, but. it was inad- 
vertently, and without knowing what they did.---M. Sauveur 
ſhews, that the ſtructure of the organ depends entirely on this 
unknown principle. See ORGAN. | 


HARMONY, *armox14, in muſic, the agreeable reſult of an 


union of ſeveral muſical ſounds, heard at one and the ſame 
time; or, the mixture of divers ſounds, which together haye 
an effect agreeable to the ear. See SOUND, 
*' The word is Greek, 4zouz, formed from the verb &pproteiy, 
convenire, congruere, to agree, quadrate, match, Cc. h 
As a continued ſucceſſion of muſſcal ſounds produces melody, 
ſo does a continued combination of them produce harmony. 
See MELoby. | 
Among the ancients, however, as ſometimes alſo among the 
moderns, harmony is uſed in the ſtrict ſenſe of conſonance ; 
and ſo is equivalent to the ſymphony. See CONSONANCE, and 
SYMPHONY. — 
The words concord, and harmony, do really ſignify the ſame 
thing; though cuſtom has made alittle difference between them. 
Coucord is the agreeable effect of two ſounds in conſonance; 
and harmony the effect of any greater number of agreeable ſounds 
in conſonance. See CONCORD. 
Again, harmony always implies conſonance : but concord is alſo 
applied to ſounds in ſucceſſion; though never but where the 
term can ſtand agreeably in conſonance,---Theette& of an a- 
greeable ſucceſſion of ſeveral ſounds, is called melody ; as that 
of an agreeable conſonance, harmony. 
The ancients ſeem to have been entirely unacquainted with Har- 
mony ; the ſoul of the modern muſic.— In all their explicati- 
ons of the melopœia, they ſay not one word of the concert, 
or harmony of parts. We have inſtances, indeed, of their Join- 
ing ſeveral voices, or inſtruments, in conſonance; but then thoſe 
voices, c. were not ſojoined, as that each had a diſtinct and 
wigs melody, ſo making a fuccefſion of various concords ; 
ut were either unifons, or octaves, in every note; and fo all 
performed the ſame individual melody, and conſtituted one ſong. 
See SONG, SYNAULIA, Fc, 
When the parts differ, not in the tenſion of the whole, but in 
the different relations of the ſucceſſive notes; it is this that 
2 the modern art of harmony. See Music, and 
ART. 
Harmony is well defined the ſum or reſult of the combination 


of two or more concords, i. e. of three or more ſimple ſounds 


ſtriking the ear altogether; and different compoſitions of con- 
cords make different harmony. 

To underſtand the nature, and determine the number, and pre- 
ference of harmonies; it is to be conſidered, that in every com- 
pound ſound, where there are no more than three ſimple ones 

there are three kinds of relations, v:z. the primary relation of 
every ſimple ſound to the fundamental, or graveſt, whereby 
they make different degrees of concord with it : the mutual re- 


lations of the acute ſounds each with another, whereby they 


mix either concord or diſcord intothe compound : and the ſe- 
condary relation of the whole, whereby all the terms unite 
their vibrations, or coincide more or leſs frequently. 

Suppoſe, e. g. four ſounds, A, B, C and D, whereof A is 
the graveſt; B next; then C; and D the acutelt.--Here, A is 
the fundamental; and the relations of B, C, and D, to A, 
are primary relations: So, if B be a third g above A, that pri- 
mary relation is 4 to 5; and if C be fifth to A, that primary 
relation is 2 to 3; and if D be octave to A, that is 1 to 2. 
For the mutual relations of the acute terms B, C, D, they had 
by taking their primary relations to the fundamental, and ſub- 
tracting each leſſer from each greater : thus, B to C is 5 to 6, 
a third /; B to D is Fto 8, a ſixth i, &c,---Laſtly, to find the 
ſecondary relation, of the whole, ſeek the leaſt common divi- 
dend to all the leſſer terms or numbers of the primary relations, 
i. e. the leaſt number that will be divided by each of them 
exactly: this is the thing ſought; and ſhews that all the ſimple 
ſounds coincide, after ſo many vibrations of the fundamental 
as the number expreſſes. 

So in the preceding example, the leſſer terms of the three pri- 
mary relations are 4, 2, 1, whoſe leaſt common dividend is 
4. Confequently, -at every fourth vibration of the fundamen- 
tal, the whole will coincide, 


| Nor 
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Now harmony, we have obſerved, is a compound ſound, con- Compound HARMONY, is that which to th 
ſitting of three or more ſimple ſounds.---Its proper ingredients one octave, adds that of another octave. 
are concords; and all diſcords, at leaſt in the primary and mu- For the compound harmonies, their variet 
tual relations, are abſolutely forbidden.---It is true, diſcords of the combinations of the ſim le harmon 
are uſed in muſic; but not tor themſelves ſimply, but to ſet HARMONY, again, may be divided into t 
off the concords by their contraſt and oppoſition. Sce Dis- | that of 4ſt. 

CORD, The firſt is that we have hitherto conſidered, and where: 
Hence, any number of concords being propoſed to ſtand in | nothing but concords are admitted. erein 
primary relation with a common fundamental; we difcover The ſecond is that wherein diſcords are uſed, in 
whether or no they conſtitute a perfe& harmony, by finding the concords. See HARMONICAL Compoſition, 
their mutual rclations. --- Thus, ſuppoſe the following con- Compoſition of HARMONY, See HARMONICAL Compoſition 
cords, or primary relations, vi. the greater third, fifth, and | HaRMony is ſometimes alſo uſed in a laxer ſenſe, to denote 
octave given; their mutual relations are all concord, and there- agreement, ſuitableneſs, union, conformity, e. a 
fore may ſtand in harmony. For the greater third and fitth In muſic, we ſometimes apply it to a ſingle voice, when f 
are to one another, as : 6, a leſſer third, The greater third norous, clear, and ſoft; or to a ſingle inſtrument : 
and octave, are as 5: 8, a leſſer ſixth. And the fifth and | hang. a very agreeable ſound.-- Thus, we fay, 
octave, are as 3: 4, a leſſer fourth, But if fourth, fifth, and er voice, of his lute, Qc. 

octave be propoſed, it is evident they cannot ſtand in harmo- In matters of learning, we uſe harmony for a certain 3 ee. 
xy; by reaſon, betwixt the fourth and fifth there is a diſcord, ment berween the ſeveral parts of the ditcourſe, which renders 
viz. the ratio 8: 9. Again, ſuppoſing any number of ſounds] the reading thereof agreeable.---In this ſenſe we ſay, harmony. 
which are concord each to the next, from the loweſt to the | n periods, . See PERIOD, NUMBERS, &c. 
higheſt ; to know if they can ſtand in harmony, we mult find In architecture, harmony denotes an agreeable relation be 
the primary, and all the mutual relations, which muſt be all | tween the parts of a building. See SYMMETRY, 

concord. So let any number ot ſounds be as 4: 5 : 6:8, they In painting, they ſpeak of an harmony, both in the ordon. 
may ſtand in harmony, by reaſon each to each is concord: but nance and compoſition, and in the colours of a pictute. In 
the following ones cannot, viz. 4, 6, 9, becauſe 4:9 is dil- the ordonnance, it ſignifies the union, or connexion between 
cord. | the figures, with reſpect to the ſubje& of the piece. Sec Oz. 
The neceſſary conditions of all harmony, then, are concords DONNANCE, _- 

in the primary and mntual relations ; on which footing, atable In the colouring, it denotes the union, or agreeable mixture 
is eaſily formed of all the poſſible varieties. But to determine of diftercnt colours. Sce COLOURING. \ 

the preference of harmonies, the ſecondary relations are like- M. de la Chambre derives the harmony of colours from the 
wile to be conſidered. The perfection of Hharmonies depends ſame proportions as the harmony of ſounds.--This he inſiſts on 
on all the three relations: it is not the beſt primary relations at large, in his treatiſe Of zhe colours of the Rainbow. On 
that make the beſt harmony; tor then a fourth and fifth muſt this principle, he lays down green as the moſt agreeable of cg. 
be better than a fourth and ſixth: whereas the two firſt can- lours, correſponding to the octave in muſic; red, to a fifth ; 
not ſtand together, becauſe of the diſcord in the mutual rela- yellow, to a fourth, c. See CoLou, and Lienr. 
tion. Nor does the beſt ſecondary relation carry it; for then | HARMONY, or Evangelical Harmony, is alſo a title of divers 


e ſimple harmony of 


y is eaſily found 
es of ſeveral oQares 
hat of concord, and 


termixed with 


» When j 
the harmony * 


would a fourth and fifth, whoſe ſecondary relation with a com- 
mon tundamental is 6, be better than a leſſer third and fifth, 
whoſe ſecondary relation is 10: but here alſo the preference is 
due to the better mutual relation. Indeed, the mutual relati- 
ons depend on the primary ; though not ſo as thar the beſt pri- 
mary ſhall always produce the beſt mutual relation: however, 
the primary relations are of the moſt importance; and toge- 
ther with the ſecondary, afford us the following rule for de- 
termining the preference of harmonzes. 
Liz. Comparing two harmonies, which have an equal number 
of terms; that which has the beſt primary and ſecondary rela- 
tions, is molt perfect. But in caſes where the advantage is in 
the primary relation of the one, and the ſecondary of the other, 
we have no certain rule: The primary are certainly the moſt 
conſiderable; but how the advantage in theſe ought to be pro- 
ortioned to the diſadvantage in the other, or vice verſa, we 

— not. So that a well turned ear mult be the laſt reſort 
in theſe caſes. 
Harmony is divided into ſimple and compound. 

Simple HARMONY, is that where there is no concord to the fun- 
damental above an octave. 
The ingredients of Aimple harmony, are the ſeven ſimple origi- 
nal concords, of which there can be but eighteen different 
combinations, that are harmony; which we give in the fol- 
lowing table from Mr. Malcolm. 


Table of ſimple HARMONIES. 
2dary rel. 2dary rel. 

fifth oQtave|2|third fifth | 4 third 
fourth octave] 3 third fifth 
ſixth g oQtave|3|rourth, ſixth g 3|fourth, ſixth g octave 
third g octave 4 third g ſixth g 12 third g ſixth g octave 
third 7 Octave 4 third 7 fixth 7 5[third 7 ſixth / octave 
ſixth I octave fourth, ſixth 1; 15|fourth, ſixth / octave 


fifth octave 
10|third fifth octave 


Theſe are all the poſſible combinations of the concords that 
make harmony : tor the octave is compounded of a fifth and 
fourth, or a ſixth and third, which have a variety of greater 
and leſſer; out of theſe are the firſt ſix harmonies compoſed : 
then, the fifth being compoſed of the greater third and leſſer 
third, and the ſixth of fourth and third; from theſe proceed 
the next fix of the table: then an octave joined to each of 
. theſe ſix, make the laſt fix. 
The perfection of the firſt twelve is according to the order of 
the table; of the firſt ſix each has an octave; and their pre- 
ference is according to the perfection of the other leſſer con- 
cord joined to the oQtave.---For the next fix, the preference 
is given to the two combinations with the fifth, whereof that 
which has the third is beſt; then to theſe two combinations 
with the fixth z, of which that which has the fourth is beſt. 
---For the laſt fix, they are not placed laſt as being the leaſt 
perfect, but becauſe they are the moſt complex, and are the 
mixtures of the other twelve with each other. In point of 
perfection they are plainly preferable to the preceding fix, as 
having the very ſame ingredients, and an octave more. 


HARMONY of the ſpheres, or Celeſtial HARMONY, is a ſort of 


Pre-eftabliſhed HARMONY, a celebrated ſyſtem of M. Leibnitz, 


books, compoſed to ſhew the unitormity, and agreement of 
the four evangeliſts. See EVANGELIST. 

The firſt attempt of this kind is attributed to Tatian, of 
Theophilus of Antioch, in the ſecond century.---After his 
example, divers other harmonies have been compoſed, by Am- 
monius of Alexandria, Euſebius of Cæſarea, Janſenius biſhop 
of Ghant, M. Toinard, Mr. Whiſton, c. 


muſic much ſpoke of by many of the philoſophers andfathers; 
ſuppoſed to be produced by the regular, ſweetly tuned moti- 
ons of the ſtars and planets. See SYSTEM. 

Flaro, Philo Judzus, S. Auguſtine, 8. Ambroſe, S. Iſdore, 
Boethius, and many others, are ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the opi- 
nion of this Harmony, which they attribute to the various pro- 
portionate impreſſions of the heavenly globes upon one another; 
which acting under proper intervals, form an harmony. 
It is impoſſible, according to them, that ſuch ſpacious bodies, 
moving with ſo much rapidity, ſhould be ſilent; on the con- 
trary, the atmoſphere, continually impelled by them, mult 
yield a ſet of ſounds, proportionate to the impulſions it te- 
ceives: conſequently, as they do not all run the fame cir- 
cuit, nor with one and the ſame velocity, the different tones 
ariſing from the diverſity of motions, directed by the hand of 
the Almighty, form an admirable ſymphony, or concert. Sec 
Mous1c, SPHERE, c. 

S. Irenzus, S. Baſil, and S. Epiphanius, have appeared againſt 
the notion. 


by means whereof he accounts for the union or communica- 
tion between the ſoul and body. See Sour, Ce. 
The philoſophers had univerſally held, that the ſou! and body 
act really and phyſically on each other.---Des Cartes firlt ap- 
peared, and ſhewed that the heterogeneity of their nature did 
not allow of ſuch real union ; and that they could only have 
an apparent one, whereof God is the mediator. See CAUSE 
M. Leibnitz, unſatisfied with either of theſe hypotheſes, eltz- 
bliſhes a third.---A ſoul, or ſpirit, he obſerves, is to have 3 
certain ſeries of thoughts, deſires, and wills: A body, which 
is only a machine, is to have a certain ſeries of motions, to 
be determined by the combination of its mechanical diſpoli 
tion, with the impreflions of external objects. 

If, now, there be found a ſoul and a body ſo framed, that 
the whole ſeries of wills of the ſoul, and the whole ſeries oi 
motions of the body, exactly correſpond ; and that at the ſame 
time, for inſtance, when the ſoul deſires to go to any place, 
the two feet move mechanically that way: the ſoul and bod 
will have a relation to one another, not by any actual union 
between them, but by the conſtant and perpetual correſpon- 
dence of the ſeveral actions of both.---Now, God puts tog. 
ther this ſoul and body, which had ſuch a correſpondence a, 
tecedent to their union; ſuch a pre- eſtabliſbed har mon. An 
the ſame is to be underſtood of all the other ſouls and bodies, 
that have been or ever will be joined. 8 
In effect, the laws of motion in the body, ſucceeding in tie 


order of efficient cauſes, do alſo agree aud correſpond Rory 
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Ideas of the ſoul; ſo that the body is determined to act at the 
time when the ſoul wills. 

The ſame principle he extends further, and makes a pre- eſtabliſp- 
ed harmony between the kingdoms of nature and grace; to ac- 
count for the apparent communication berween them, and 
make phy ſical and moral evil correſpondent. See GRACE, E- 


VIL, S. ; : 
Such is the ſyſtem of pre- eſtabliſped harmony, harmony pre-eta- 
þli4.---T he author's way of ſtating and inforcing it, may be ſeen 
in his Eſſais de Theodicee. 
HARMONY, in anatomy. See the article HARNMONIA. 
HARMOS TES“, or HARMOSTA, in antiquity, a ſort of ma- 
iſtrate among the Spartans, whereof there were ſeveral; whoſe 
ſineſs was to look to the building of citadels, ard repairing 
the forts, and fortifications of the cities. 
Ihe vord.is Greek 4;uwozy; 3 formed of gpou, apto, concinno, 
adapt, concert, &e. | 
HARNESS “, a compleat armour; or, the whole equipage and 
accoutrements of a cavalier, heavily armed; as cask, cuiraſs, 
Ec. See ARMOUR ; See allo Casx, CuiRass, Ws: 
The word is formed of the French, Harmnors ; which ſome de- 
rive from the Greek Ah, a lamb's skin; by reaſon they 
anciently covered themſelves herewith. Du Cange obſerves, 
that the word Harnefiumis uſed in the corrupt Latin in the 
ſame ſenſe ; and that it comes from the High Dutch, Harnas, 
or Harniſch. Others derive it from the Italian, arneſe ; others 
from the Celtic, Harnes, a cuiraſs. 
HARNESS is alſo uſed for the furniture put on a horſe, to dra in 


a coach, waggon, or other carriage; as collars, leathers, traces, 


c. 
HARO“, HAROU, or HAR OT, in the Norman cuſtoms.--- 
Clamor de HARo, is a cry, or formula of invoking the aſſiſt- 
ance of juſtice, againſt the violence of ſome offender, who up- 
on hearing the word haro, is obliged to deſiſt, on pain of be- 
ing ſeverely puniſhed for his outrage, and to go with the party 
injured before the judge. See CLAMok. 
* The word is commonly derived of ha and rou/, as being ſup 
poſed an invocation of the ſovereign power, to aſſiſt the weak 
againſt the ſtrong ; on occaſion of Raoul firſt duke of Norman- 
dy, about the year 912; who rendered himſelf venerable to 
his ſubjects by the ſeverity of his juſtice ; ſo that they called 
on him even after his death, when they ſuffered any oppreſſion 
— - Goill. Guiart ſpeaks of the ha Rows, or ha Roul, as a mi- 
litary cry, firſt brought into Neuſtria by the Normans, under 
the conduct of Raoul. Others ſay, that during his life-time, they 
uſed to cry @ Raoul, I cite you to appear before Raoul ; by 
reaſon he adminiſtred juſtice to his ſubjects in perſon. But o- 
| thers, as M. Caſeneuve, take all theſe etymologies to be falſe ; 
and ſuppole the word Haro, to have been a cry long before 
duke Raoul : Some derive it from Harola king of Denmark, 
who in the year 826, was made grand conſervator of jultice at 
Mentz : others, from the Daniſh aa rau, q. d. help me; a cry 
raiſed by the Normans, in flying from a king of Denmark, 
named Roux, who made bimfclf duke of Normandy. 
The letters of the French chancery have uſually this clauſe, 
Non obſtant clameur de Haro, &c. | 
The haro had anciently ſuch vaſt power, that a poor man of the 
city of Caen, named Aſſelin, in virtue hereof, arreſted the 
corps of William the conqueror, in the middle of the funeral 
proceſſion, till ſuch time as his fon Henry had paid the value 
of the land in queſtion ; which was that whereon the chappel 
was built, where he was interred, 
HARP*, a muſical inſtrument, of the ſtring kind; being of a trian- 
gular figure, and placed on end between the legs to be play'd on, 
* Fapia , ad Du Cange after him, will have the Harp to 
have took its name from the Arps, a people of Italy, who were 
the firſt that invented it; and from whom it was borrowed by 
other nations. Menage, &c, derive the word from the Latin 
2 3 and that from the German herp, or harp. Others brin 
it from the Latin carpo, becauſe touched or thrummed wit 
the fingers. Dr. Hickes derives it from harpa, or hearpa, which 
ſignify the ſame thing; the firſt in the language of the Cimbri, 
the ſecond in that of the Anglo-Saxons. The Engliſh prieſt 
| Who wrote the life of St. Dunſtan, and who lived wich him in 
the tenth century, ſays, C. 2. n. 12, Sumpfit ſecum ex more 
Cytharam ſuam, quam paterna lingua hearpam wocamus ; 
which intimates the word to be Anglo-Saxon. 
There is ſome diverſity in the ſtructure of harps.---That called 
the triple harp has 78 ſtrings or chords, in three rows, 29 in 
each outward row, which make four octaves: the firſt row 
contains the natural notes; the ſecond, or middle row, is for 
the ſemi-tones ; and the third is uniſon with the firſt. There 
are three rows of pins, or ſcrews, on the right ſide, ſerving to 
keep the ſtrings tight in their holes, which are faſtned at the other 
end to three rows of pins on the upper ſide. 
is inſtrument is ſtruck with the finger and thumb of both 
hands. Its muſic is much like that of the ſpinett; all its ſtrings 
going from ſemi-tone to ſemi- tone: whence ſome call it an in- 
verted ſpinett. See SPINETT. 
It is capable of a much greater degree of perfection than the lute. 
See Lurz. | 
King David is uſually painted with a barp in his hands; but 
we have no teſtimony in all antiquity, that the Hebrew harp, 
which they call chinnor, was any thing like ours.----On a 


—_— * of Simon Maccabæus we ſee two ſorts of mu- 
OL, I. 


ſical inſtruments; but they are both of them very different 
from our harp, and only conſiſt of three ot four ſtrings. All 
authors agree, that it is very different from the lyra, cithara, or 
barbiton, uſed among the Romans. See LYRA. 
Fortunatus, Lib. VII. Carm. 8. witneſſes, that it was an in- 
ſtrument of the Barbariais. 

Romanuſque lyra, plaudet tibi barbarus Harpl 

Græcus achilliaca, crotta Britanna canat. | 

HARPIES, *apnr1ar, HarPyLE, in antiquity, a rapacious im - 

pure ſort of monſters, of the bird kind, mentioned among the 

ets. 

hey are repreſented with wings, eats like bears, bodies like 
vultures, faces like women, and feet and hands hooked like the 
talons of birds of prey. See Virgil, Aneid. Lib. III. who 

ives a deſcription of them. 

he ancients looked on the harpies ate a ſort of genii, or dæ- 
mons.---Some make them the daughters of Tellus and Ocea- 
nus, the earth and ocean; whence, ſays Servius, it is, that they 
inhabit an iſland, half on land, and half in water. Valerius 
Flaccus makes them the daughters of Typhon. 
There were three harpies, Aello, Ocypete, and Celceno ; 
which laſt Homer calls Podarge.---Heſiod, in his 7 heogony, V. 
267. only reckons two, Aelloand Ocypete; and makes them 
the daughters of Thaumas and Electra; affirming, that they had 
wings, and went with the rapidity of the wind. Zephyrus begat 
of them Balius and Xanthus, Achilles's horſes. Pherecydes 
relates, that the Boreades expelled them from the ZEgean and 
Sicilian ſeas, and purſued them as far as the iſlands, which he calls 
Plotæ, and Homer, Calyze; and which have ſiuce been called 
Strophades. 
Voſſius, De idolol. L. III. c. 99. p. 63. thinks, that what 
the ancients have related of the harpres, agrees to no other birds 
ſo well as the bats found in the territories of Darien in South 
America.---Theſe animals kill not only birds, but dogs and 
cats; and prove very troubleſome to men by their peckings. 
But the ancients, as the ſame Voſſius obſerves, knew nothin 
of theſe birds: By the harpres, therefore, he thinks, they coul 
mean nothing elſe but the winds; and that it was on this oc- 
count they were made daughters of Electra, the daughter of 
Oceanus. Such is the ſentiment of the ſcholiaſts of Apollo- 
nius, Heſiod, and Euſtathius.---Their names, Aello, Ocypate, 
Celceno, are ſuppoſed to be a further argument. 

HARPINEER, or HARPONEER, an engineer, or fiſherman, who 

manages and throws the harping-iron. See HARPING-Iron. 
The harpiweers, are the moſt robuſt and dextrous perſons in the 
crews of ſhips ſent on whale-fiſhing.---Their place is atthe end 
of the pinnace, and they direct the ſteerman as well as the row- 
ers. When they come within reach of the whale, they dart 
their iron with great vehemence into his head, ſo as to pene- 
trate the skin and fat, and enter deep into the fleſh, Immedi- 
ately upon this, the whale divesto the bottom, and when he 
returns to the air again to fetch breath, the harprineer takes oc- 
caſion to ſtrike him afreſh ; though he would have died of the 
former wound : it being a circumſtance well aſſured, that blood 
never ſtanches, nor wounds ever heal in the water. 
This done, the other fiſhers approach aſide of him, and run a 
long ſpear ſhod with iron under the fins, through the inteſ- 
tines, into his breaſt, The blood now ſpouts out, and the car- 
caſe welters in its own fat. It remains to tow him to ſhore, 
there to cut off the blubber, c. See Whale-FiSHERY,.----- 
As ſoon as the harpineer perceives the ſturgeon's belly, which 
is frequently turning, now on this fide, and then on that, he 
darts his iron into the ſame, as being deſtitute of ſcales. Denis 
Hiſt. de ' Amerique. See Sturgeon-FISHERY. 

HARPING-Iron, HarPaco, HAaRrPooN, a ſort of dart, or 

ſpear, faſtned to a line, wherewith they catch whales and other 
large fiſh, as ſturgeons, c. See HARPINEER, 
This harping - iron is a large javelin of forged iron, five or fix 
feet long, with a ſharp, cutring, triangular point, barbed like 
that of an arrow. At the upper end is engtaven the harpineer”s 
name, near a ring, to which the line is faſtned, which they let 
down as ſoon as the fiſh is ſtruck, to give him room to diye, 
toc. See Whale-FiSHERY. 

HARPINGS, in a ſhip, properly denotes her breadth at the bow. 
Some alſo call the ends of the bends, which are faſtned into the 
ſtem, harpings. 

HARPOCRATIANS, a ſect of heretics mentioned by Cel- 
ſus ; the ſame with Carpocratians. See CARPOCRATI- 


ANS. 
HARPSICHORD, or Haryescuor, a muſical inſtrument of 


the ſtring kind ; play'd after the manner of an organ. See 
ORGAN. 


The Italians call it clave cimbala, and the French clavecin. In 


Latin it is uſually called grave cymbalum, q. d. a large or 
deep cymbal. See CyMBAL. 


The ey is finiſhed with a ſet of keys; ſometimes two 
ſets :--- I he touching or ſtriking of theſe keys, moves a kind of 


little jacks, which move adouble row of chords, or ſtrings of 
braſs and iron, ſtretched on the table of the inſtrument over four 
bridges. See Music. 


HARQUEBUSS *, in our ancient ſtatutes, called alſo Ax- 


| QUEBUSE, HAQuUEBUT, arts, is a hand gun: 
10 


or 


HAT 


or a fire-arm of a proper length, Sc. to be bore in the arm. 


Sce GUN. 
* The word is formed of the French, arquzbuſe : and that from 


the habit ; but it was looked on as a crying abuſe, 


ral regulations were publiſhed, forbidding any pri , 
gious perſon, to appear abroad in a hat wihoo Prieſt, or ret 


the Italian, arcobiſio, or arcs abuſo, of arco, a bow, and bufio, enjoining them to keep to the uſe of chaperoons mad 

a hole ; on account of the touch-hole, at which the powder is black cloth, with decent cornets : if they were poo : 

put to prime it; and that it ſucceeded to the bows of the an- were at leaſt to have cornets faſtened to their haz; 2 Nel 

cients. | . upon Rae of ſuſpenſion and excommunication.--.},g, — 
The harquebuſi is properly a fire- arm, of the ordinary length uſe of hats is ſaid to have been of a longer ſtanding among - 


of a muſquet, or fowling-piece ; cocked, uſually, with a 
wheel.---Hanzeler preſcribes its legitimate length to be forty 
calibers; and the weight of its ball one ounce, ſeven eighths ; 
its charge of powder as much. 

There is alſo a larger kind, called harguebuſi a croc, much 
of the nature of our blunderbuſles, uſed in war, for the de- 
fence of places; being uſually reſted on ſomething when diſ- 
charged. The firſt time theſe inſtruments were ſeen, was in 
the imperial army of Bourbon, who drove Bonnivet out of 
the ſtate of Milan.--- They were ſo big and heavy, that there 
were two men to carry them, They are now little uſed ex- 
cept in ſome old caſtles, and by the French in ſome of their 
garriſons. - 


HARRIER, a kind of hound, called in Latin, ſagaz, from his 


tracing, or chacing by foot.---Being endowed with an admi- 
rable gift of ſmelling, and alſo very bold in the purſuit of his 
ame. See HounD, 
here are ſeveral kinds, all differing in their ſervices ; ſome 
are for the hare, fox, wolf, hart, buck, badger, otter, pole-cat, 
weaſel, coney ; ſome, in fine, for one game, ſome for ano- 
ther, c. Sce HUNTING. 


HARROW, in husbandry, a drag made in a ſquare form, to 


break the clods of earth after ploughing. See PLOUGHING, 
T1ILLING, SOWING, Cc. 

It conſiſts of three parts; 19. The harrow-bulls, which are 
the holes where the nails go in; 2®. The lots, which are the 
croſs pins; 3*. The harrow tines, pins, or tuſhes, which are 
iron nails; 4. The hook, being that which faſtens the horſe 
to them; 59. The couples, when two harrows are tied to- 
gether. 


HART, in the foreſt law, a ſtag, or male deer, of five years 


old compleat. See GAME. 
If the king or queen hunt him, and he eſcape, he is called a 
hart roger. See HUNTING. 


eccleſiaſtics of Brittany, by two hundred years; and e&,”; 
ly among the canons : but theſe were no other than - dal. 
of caps; and it was from hence aroſe the ſquare Caps w Kind 
colleges, c. See Cap. ew 
Lobineau obſerves, that a biſhop of Dol, in the twelſth 
tury, zealous for good order, allowed the canons — * 
wear ſuch hats ; enjoining, that if any other perſon — - 
come with them to church, divine ſervine ſhould — 
ſtand ſtill. T. I. p. 845. * 
Hats make a very conſiderable article in commerce ... 
fineſt, and thoſe moſt valued, are made of the pure hair of 
amphibious animal, called caſtor, or beaver, frequent in G 
nada, and other provinces of North America. See Cagrgg 


Method of making HATS.---Hats, we have obſerved, are 


either of wool, or of hair of divers animals, Particularly the 
caſtor, hare, coney, camel, c. The proceſs is much th 
ſame in all; for which reaſon we fhall content outſelye; 4 
inſtance in that of caſtors. p 
The skin of this animal is ſet with two kinds of hair; the 
one long, ſtiff, gloſſy, and pretty ſcarce; this being what ren 
ders the skin, or fur, of ſo much value. See Fux. The other 
ſhort, thick, and ſoft, which alone is uſed in hatt. 

To tear off one of theſe kinds of hair, and cut the other, the 
hatters, or rather the women employed for that purpole, make 
uſe of two knives, a large one like a ſhoemaker's knife, tor 
the long hair, and a ſinaller, not unlike a vine-knife, where. 
with they ſhave, or ſcrape off the ſhorter hair, 

When the hair is off, they mix the ſtuff; to one third of dry 
caſtor, putting two, thirds of od coat; i. e. hair which ha 
been wore ſome time by the ſavages ; and card the whole wil 
cards, like thoſe uſed in the woollen manufaCtory, only finer, 
This done, they weigh it, and take more or lels, according 
to the ſize or thickneſs of the haz intended.---The ſtuff isnow 
laid on the hurdle, which is a ſquare table parallel to the ho- 
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Cange, from the haſta, or rod, where with it was meaſured. 


HASTIVE, a French term, ſometimes uſed in Engliſh for 


early, forward, or ſomething that comes before the ordinary 


time, or ſeaſon. 
The haſtive fruits are ſtrawberries and cherries.---We have 


alſo haſtive peas, &c. 


HAT, a covering for the head, wore by the men throughout the 


weltern parts of Europe. See HEAD. 

Hats are chiefly made of hair, wool, c. worked, fulled, 
and faſhioned to the figure of the head. See Hair, and 
Woor. 

Hats are ſaid to have been firſt ſeen about the year 1400; at 
which time they became of uſe for country wear, riding, &c. 
F. Daniel relates, that when Charles II. made his public 
entry into Rouen in 1449, he had on a bat, lined with red vel- 
vet, and ſurmounted with a plume, or tuft of feathers.---He 
adds, that it is from this entry, at leaſt under this reign, that 
the uſe of hats and caps is tO be dated, which henceforward 
began to take place of the chaperoons and hoods, that had 
been wore before. 

In progreſs of time, from the laity, the clergy likewiſe took 


---This finiſhed, the two are next joined together, ſo as t0 
meet in an angle a-top, and only form one conical cap, after 
the manner of a manica Hippocratis. ; 

The hat thus baſoned, they remove it to a large kind of fte. 


ceiver, or trough, reſembling a mill-kopper, going ſloping, ot 


narrowing down from the edge, or rim, to the bottom, uf 
is a copper kettle, filled with water and grounds, kept hot 
for the purpoſe.---On the deſcent, or ſloping fide, called tot 
plaxk, the baſoned hat, being firſt dipt in the kettle, 1s laid." 
And here they proceed to work ir, by rolling and unrolliog t 
again and again, one part after another, firſt with the Ma, 
and then with a little wooden roller; taking care to dip t 
from time to time: till at length by thus fulling and thicket” 
ing it, four or five hours, it is reduced to the extent, o“ 
menſions of the haz intended. -To ſecure the hands 
being injured by this frequent rolling, &c. they uſually g 
them with a ſort of thick gloves. ; 

The haz thus wrought, they proceed to give it the po 
form; which is done by laying the conical cap on AN = 


block, of the intended ſize of the crown of the 5% ., 


thus tying it round wan a packthread, called a © ther 


And if by ſuch hunting he be chaſed out of the foreſt, pro- rizon, having longitudinal chinks cut through it. On this I 
clamation is commonly made in the places adjacent, that in hurdle, with an inſtrument called a ho, much reſembli 3 
regard of the paſtime the beaſt has afforded the king or queen, | that of a violin, but larger; whoſe ſtring is worked with a I 
none ſhall hurt, or hinder him from returning to the foreſt ; little bow-ſtick, and thus made to play on the furs ; they fy 1 E 
upon which he is called an hart royal proclaimed. See PuR- | and mix them together, the duſt and filth at the fame time ; 
LIEU, G&c. paſſing through the chinks. This they reckon one of the b 
HaKkTs-horn, Cornu cervi. See Harts-HoRN. moſt difficult operations in the whole; by reaſon of the juſt- 
HarT-hunting. See the article Hart-HuxrIxG. neſs required in the hand to make the ſtuff fall preciſely toge- 
HARTH-peny, or HArTH-/ilver. See CHiMNEY-money, and | ther, and that it may be every where of the ſame thicknels.-- 
N PETER- pence. In lieu of a bow, ſome hatters make uſe. of a ſieve, or ſcarce 
HARUSPEX, or AxuspEx, in antiquity, a ſort of prieſt, or | of hair, through which they pals the ſtuff. | 
diviner, who inſpects and conſiders the entrails of beaſts, par- After this manner they form gores, or two capades, of an oval E 
ticularly thoſe of victims; to find ſigns, or indications of | form, ending in an acute angle a-top.— And with what ſtuff E 
ſomething he wants to know. See ARUSPICES, and Divi- remains, they ſupply and ſtrengthen them in places where they 
NATION. happen to be ſlenderer than ordinary.---Though it is to be te- 
Cicero, de D ivinat. L. II. explains the difference between membered, that they deſignedly make them thicker inthe brim, E 
auſpex and Hharuſpex. See AUSPICES. near the crown, than towards the circumference, or in the 
HASSOCK, denotes a baſs, or cuſhion made of ruſhes, to kneel crown itſelf. 
or reſt the feet on in churches. The capades thus finiſhed, they go on to harden them into 
HASTA, or HasTa para, among medalliſts, ſignifies a kind cloſer, more conſiſtent flakes, by preſſing down a hardening H 
of ſpear, or javelin, not ſhod, or headed with iron; or rather | in, or leather thereon.— This done, they are carried to the | 
an ancient ſcepter, ſomewhat longer than ordinary, occaſion- | baſon, which is a ſort of bench with an iron plate fitted ther. 
ally given to all the gods, See SCEPTER. in, and a little fire underneath it, upon which laying one of 
The haſta is ſuppoſed a ſymbol of the goodneſs of the gods, | the hardened capades, ſprinkled over with water; and a ſort 
and of the conduct of providence, which is equally mild and | of mould applied thereon ; the heat of the fire, with the ws 
forcible. ter and preſſing, imbody the ſtuff into a flight, hairy ſort of 
HasTa, in ſome countries, is a meaſure, or quantity of 2 ſtuff, or felt: after which, turning up the edges all arourd . 
amounting to thitty paces; thus called, according to M. du] over the mould, they lay it by, and thus proceed to the other. 
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Har, is alſo figuratively uſed for the dignity of a cardinal, or a 


Har, in heraldry. See the article CHAPEAU. | 
HAT'CHES, in a ſhip, a ſort of trap doors in the mid-ſhip, or 


HaTCH-way is that place where the hazches are.---Sce Tab. Ship, 


HATCHES, are alſo flood-gates, ſet in a river, &c. to ſtop the 
current of the water. . 
The word is particularly uſed for certain dams, or mounds, 


HATCHING, the act whereby fœcundated e, after ſea- 
See EGG 


In Egypt, they hatch their chickens by the heat of an oven: 


HAT 


after which, with a piece of iron, or copper, bent for the pur- 
pole, and called a tamper, they gradually beat or drive down 
the commander all around, till it has reached the bottom of 
the block: and thus is the crown formed; what remains at 
bottom below the ſtring, being the brim. 
The hat being now ſet to dry; they proceed to inge it, by 
holding it over a flair of ſtraw, or the like; then it is poxnced 
or rubbed with pumice, to take off the coarſer nap; then rub- 
bed over afreſh with ſeal- skin, to lay the nap ſtill finer ; and 
laſtly, carded with a fine card, to raiſe the fine cotton, with 
which the hat is afterwards to appear. 0 
Things thus far advanced, the har is ſent, upon its block, and 
eyed about with pack thread as before, to be dyed.---Thedyer's 
copper is uſually very large, holding ten or twelve dozen hats. 
The dye, or tincture, is made of logwood, verdigreaſe, cop- 
s, and alder bark ; to which ſome add galls and ſumac. 
DyiXG. 
Here the hat is kept boiling for about three quarters of an 
hour; then taken out and ſet to cool, and then returned to 
the dye; and this for ten or twelve times ſucceſſively. 
The dye being compleat, the het is returned to the Harter, 
who proceeds to dry it, by hanging it in the top, or roof, of a 
ſtove or oven; at the bottom of which is a charcoal fire.---- 
When dry, it is to be ſtiffned, which is done with melted 
glue, or gum ſeneca, applied thereon by firſt ſinearing it, and 
beating it over with a bruſh, and then rubbing it with the 
hand.---The next thing is to Som it, on the ſteaming-baſon, 
which is a little hearth, or fire place, raiſed three foot high, 
with an iron plate laid over it, exactly covering the hearth. 
On this plate they firſt ſpread clothes, which being ſprinkled 
over with water to ſecure the hat from burning, the hat is 
placed, brim downwards, thereon, When m ely hot, 
the workman ſtrikes gently on the brim, with the flat of his 
hand, to make the jointings incorporate -and bind, ſo as not 
to appear; turning it from time to time, this way and that 
way, and at laſt overturning and ſetting it on the crown. 
When ſteamed ſufficiently, and dried, they put it again onthe 
block, bruſh and iron it on a table, or bench for the purpoſe, 
called the ſtall-· board. This they perform with a ſort of irons 
like thoſe commonly uſed in ironing linen, and heated like 
them; which being rubbed over and over each part of the 
hat, with the aſſiſtance of the bruſh, ſmoothens and gives it a 
gloſs, which is the laſt operation; nothing now remaining but 
to clip the edges even with ſciſſars, and ſew a lining into the 
crown. 


romotion to that dignity. See CARDINAL. 

n this ſenſe they ſay, to expect the bat; claim, or have pre- 
tenſions to the hat, &c. 
Pope Innocent IV. firſt made the hat the ſymbol, or cogni- 
zance of the cardinals ; injoining them to wear a red hat, at 
all ceremonies and proceſſions, as a token of their being ready 
to ſpill their blood Gr Jeſus Chriſt. | 


between the main-maſt and fore-maſt ; through which goods of 
bulk are let down into the hold.---Hence, the 


fig. 2. n. 40. 
To lay a thing into the hatch-way, is to put it ſo that the 
hatches cannot be come at, or opened. 


made of rubbiſh, clay, or earth, to prevent the water that iſſues 
from the ſtream- works, and tin-waſhes in Cornwal, from run- 
ing into the freſh rivers. See Tin. 

The tenants of Bulyſtoke, and other manors, are bound to do 
certain days works to the hatches. 


ſonable incubation, exclude their young. 
CUBATION, ' 
Hatching, with reſpect to the oviparous tribe, amounts to the 
ſame as 1 or delivery, in the viviparous. See DE- 
LIVERY, Cc. 

The oſtrich is ſaid to lay her eggs in the ſand; and that the heat 
of the ſun does the office of a parent animal, and harcbes them. 


, and Ix- 


the method whereof is given us by Mr. Greaves, in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſadtions, No 117. 

hey have houſes, it ſeems, built for the purpoſe ; having a 
long entrance, on each ſide whereof are twelve of fourteen 
ovens, whoſe bottoms and fides are formedof ſun-dried bricks 
lined with mats, for the eggs to lie on; and the tops covered 
with ſticks, except two ſpaces, which are brick, and ſerve as 
hearths to build the fires on wherewith the eggs are to be heat- 
ed.—— Over theſe is another ſtory of ovens ; having holes, 
which are either ſtopped with tow, or left open at pleaſure, to 

overn the heat of the ovens below. 

hey begin to heat the ovens in the middle of January ; 


ſpending every morning about an bundred pound weight of 
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camels or buffalos dung, and the like quantity at night; till 
the middle of February ; by which time the ovens are too hot 
for the hand to be held upon the walls.---After this they put 
in the eggs to hatch; which they continue ſucceſſively till the 
end of May. | 
The eggs are firſt put upon the matts in the lower ovens, 
upon the ground, 7 or $000 eggs in number, and laid only 
double, one upon another; in the ovens over theſe, the fire is 
made in the little channels, from whence the heat is conveyed 
— the lower: the eggs directly under theſe hearths lie three- 
old. 
At night, when they new- make their fires in the hearths, 
they remove the eggs that were directly undermoſt, laying 
three one upon another, in the place of thoſe which lay on 
the ſides only double; and theſe being now removed, they lie 
treble under the hearth, becauſe the heat is greater there, than 
on the ſides. 
Theſe eggs continue in the lower ovens fourteen days and nights; 
after which they remove them into the upper. And in theſe, 
there being now no more fire uſed, they turn the eggs four 
times every twenty four hours. 
The 21ſt, or 22d day, the chickens are hatched ; which, the 
firſt day ear not : the ſecond, they are fetched away by women, 
who give them corn, c. The maſter of the ovens hath a 
third part of the eggs for his coſt and pains, out of which he 
is to make good to the owners, who have two thirds in chick- 
ens for their eggs, if any happen to be ſpoiled, or miſcarry. 
The fire in the upper ovens, when the eggs are placed in the 
lower, is thus proportioned.---The firſt day the greateſt fire, 
the ſecond leſs than the firſt ; the fourth more than the third, 
the fifth leſs, the ſixth more than the fifth, the ſeventh leſs, 
the eighth more, the ninth without fire, the tenth a little fire 
in the morning, the eleventh they ſhut all the holes with flax 
c. making no more fire; for if they ſhould, the eggs would 
break. They take care that the eggs be no hotter than the eye 
of a man, when they are laid upon, it, can well endure. When 
th chickens are hatched, they put them into the lower ovens, 
C. 
HaTcnins, or Hacnins, in deſigning and engraving, ſignifies 
the making of lines with a pen, pencil, graver, or the like ; 
and interſecting, or going acrols thoſe lines, with others drawn 
over them another way. See EnGRAving, DESIGN, 


c. ä 

The depths and ſhadows of draughts are uſually formed by 
hatching, or hatch-work. 

What is ſurprizing in the gravings of Mellan and Sadelers, 
is, that they expreſs the ſhadows exceeding well, without any 
hatches or hatchings. See SHADOW. 

HATCHINGS are of great uſe in heraldry, to diſtinguiſh the ſe- 
veral colours of an eſcutcheon, without its being illumined. 
See CoLouR. 

The firſt kind of hatching in pale, or from top to bottom, ſig- 
_ gules or red. The ſecond in feſs, acroſs the coat azare, 
or blue. | 

Hatching in pale, counter-hatched in ſeſs, ſignifies ſable, or 
black.--- Hatching in bend, proceeding from right to left, ſig- 
nifies green: and that in bars, from left to right, purple. 
When the coat is only dotted, it is ſuppoſed to be or. And 
when quite bare, or void, argent, Or white, See ARGENT, 


C, 
The invention is, commonly, aſcribed to F. Pietra Sancta. 
- Though the Sieur de la Columbiere has diſputed his title to 


it, 
HATCHMENT, in heraldry, the marſhalling of ſeveral coats 
of arms in an eſcutcheon. See MARSHALLING. 
HATCHMENT, is alſo a popular name for an atchievement. See 
ATCHIEVEMENT. 
HATTOC, a ſhock of corn, containing twelve ſheaves.---- 
Others make it only three ſheaves laid together. 


HARBOUR. 
* The word is derived from the Saxon HaFene, or the Ger- 
man hafen, or the French hawre ; which all ſignify the ſame 
thing. 


HAUNCH, or HAxcn, the hip; or that part of the body be- 


tween the laſt ribs, and the thigh. 

The haxnches conſiſt of three bones, joined together by car- 
tilages; which, in courſe of time, grow dry, hard, and bony ; 
ſo that in adults, the three only ſeem to conſtitute one conti- 
nued bone. See SACRUM, and Coccycis. 

HAUNCHES, or hips of a horſe, are thoſe parts of the hind quar- 
ters which extends from the reins or back, to the hough or 
ham. See HorsE. : | | 

One of the moſt neceſſary leſſons in managing the great horſe, 
is that of parting him upon his haunches ; which, in other 
terms, is called to conple him well, or to put him well together, 
or compact. | 

A horſe that does not bend, or lower his Hhaunc bes, throws 
himſelf too much upon his ſhoulders, and is heavy upon the 
bridle.---To drag the hannches, is to change the leading foot 


in galloping. HAUNT 
i g 


b | 


HAVEN “, a ſea-port, or harbour for ſhips, See Pokr, and 
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HAUNT, among hunters, the walk of a deer, or the placeof 
his ordinary paſſage. See HUNTING. 

HAVRE, in geography, c. a French term, ſignifying the ſame 
with haven, Or Harbour. See HARBOUR. 

HAUTBOY * or Honoy, a ſort of muſical inſtrument, of 
the wind kind, with a reed to blow or play it withal. See Ix- 
STRUMENT, 

Ine word is French, haut-bois, q. d. high wood; and is given 
to this inſtrument, by reaſon its tone is higher than that of the 
violin. 

The hantboy is ſhaped much like the flute, only that it ſpreads, 
or wideus more towards the bottom. The treble is two foot 
long : the tenor goes a fifth lower, when blown, or ſounded 
open : it has only ſeven holes. The baſs is five foot long, and 
has eleven holes. | 

HAW, among farriers, Ec. a griſtle growing between the ne- 
ther eye-lid and the eye of a horſe, or other beaſt, and which 
will put it quite out, if not timely taken away. 

It comes by groſs, tough, and flegmatic humours, falling from 
the head, and knitting together, which in the end grow to this 
infirmiry ; the fizns whereof are the watering of the eye, and 
the iavoluntary opening ot the nether ſide. 

Every common farrier can cut it out :---The affected beaſt is 
to be held falt by the head, and, with a ſtrong double thread, 
a needle to be put in the midſt of the upper eye-lid, and tied, 
if it be a bullock, to his horn: then taking the needle again, 
with along thread, and putting it through the griſtle of the haw, 
with a ſharp knife cut the skin finely round, and ſo pluck out 
the haw.---That done, they dreſs the eye, take out the blood, 
waſh it with beer, or ale, and caſt in a good deal of falt ; 
waſh it again afterwards, ſtroking it down with their hands, and 
ſo let him go.---To cure a ſheep of this malady, they drop in- 
to the eye the juice of cammomile, or crows-foot. 

HAWK, Accipiter, a bird of prey, of a bold and generous na- 

ture; whereof there are ſeveral ſpecies. See Bix pb. 

The hawk makes the ſubje& of a particular art, called hawk- 
ing, or falconry. See HAWKING, and FALCONRY. 
Nazuralifts diſagree about the number and diviſion of the 
hawk kind.---The moſt commodious diſtribution is into /ong- 
winged and ſhort-winged hawks. 
To the long-winged, which may be alſo called the falcon tribe, 
belong the falcon, haggard falcon, ger-falcon, lanner, hobby, 
ſak er, merlin, and bawler : all which are reclaimed, manned, 
fed, and mued, much atter the ſame manner.---Of the ſbort- 
winged ſpecies, or hawks properly ſo called, are the gos-hawk 
and ſparrow-hawk. | 
The former are generally brought to the lure; and ſeize their 
prey with the foot ; breaking the neck-bone with their beak, 
ere they proceed to plume or tire it: the latter are brought to 
the fiſt, and kill their game by ſtrength and force of wing, at 
random ; and proceed immediately to plumethem. See LuRE, 
PLUME, Sc. 
It is to be noted, that the female of all birds of prey is much 
larger, ſtronger, and more couragious than the male; which 
is diſtinguiſhed therefrom by ſome diminutive name. Thoſe of 
the falcon and gos-hawk, are called z:ercels, or tiercelets; that 
of the ger-falcon, yerkiz ; that of the merlin, jack; that of the 
hobby, robbin; that of the ſparrow-hawk, masket; and that of 
the lanner, launeret. 
Hawks alſo have different names, according to their different 
ages.--- The fir(t year ſhe is called a ſoarage.---The ſecond, an 
enterview,---T he third, a white hawk.--- The fourth, a hawk 
of the firſt coat. 
Add, that they have different denominations according to the 
different ſeaſons when they are taken.---Thoſe taken in the 
ayrie, are called eyeſſes, or xyeſſes.--- T hoſe which had forſa- 
ken ir, and werefed in ſomeplace not far off, by the old ones, 
branchers.---T hoſe which had begun to prey for themſelves, 
ſoar -hawks.---Thoſe which have changed their feathers once or 
more, mewed hawks.---And thoſe which lived at large, and 
reyed for themſelves about the woods, haggards. 

e ſhall here, according to our method in other caſes, give 
the reader what relates to the ſeveral ſpecies of hawks ; re- 
ferring for what is common to them all, to the article Haw- 
KING. | 
19. Of the falcon, or falcou- gentle, her nature and qualities; 
with the manner of luring and reclaiming, and bringing her 


up to the ſport, we have elſewhere ſpoke under the article FAL- 
CON 


29. The haggardfalcon, called alſo peregrine falcon, paſſenger, 


and traveller, becauſe no native of our iſland; or rather, by 
reaſon of its roving, and wandring more than any other ſort; 
is not inferior to the belt of the tribe, for ſtrength, courage, 
hardineſs, and perſeverance. She is diſtinguiſhed from the 
common falcon, as being larger, longer armed, with a lon- 
ger beak and talons, a higher neck, &c. She will lie longer 
_ the wing: and is more deliberate and adviſed in her ſtooping, 
C, 

The haggard falcon, when wild and unreclaimed, takes the 
greateſt liberty of all birds; living either by land or ſea: and 
is of ſuch abſolute power, that wherever ſhe comes, all flyin 

fowl ſtoop under her ſubjection: even the tiercelet, though her 
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natural companion, dares not fit by her, or a | 
ſidence, except in cawking time; when, pproach her te. 


Rates". 4 : or procreati 
ſhe admits him in a ſubmiſſive manner to cone — = 
her, 


When very young, ſhe is apt to attack birds 

her; whict! ſhe perſiſts in, till a ſound beating 15 Reva 1 — 
to a better underſtanding.---She is an inceſſant pains-tak? ; 
weather diſcouraging her from her game.---When — = 
ed, ſhe has ſeized her prey, and broke the ink or neck ſhe Fall 
on the crop, and feeds firſt on what is contained there- = 
on the other parts. When ſhe has filled her gorge, he f; 
to ſome 8 place, near the water, wh 132 


ere ſhe it 
and at night takes wing to ſome convenient Place, wher, f. 


had before purpoſed, to pearch till morning. 
For the method of reclaiming, manning, entering, &c. a þ 4 
falcon, or other ſort of hawk, with the terms of art ky 
reſpect thereof; See the article HAwxkixG. ” 
. The ger-falcon, or gyr-falcon, is the largeſt bird of the 
alcon kind; coming next to the ſize of a vulture; andof the 
greateſt ſtrength next an eagle: ſhe is ſtoutly armed, and in 
all reſpects a lovely bird to the eye. : 
Her head and eyes are like the haggard ; her beak great and 
bending, her nares large: --- her ſails long and ſharp pointed 
and her train and mail much like the lanners; having a large 
marble ſeared foot; and plumed black, brown, and tuſſet * 
She may alſo be called a paſſenger, ber ayrie being in Prufſ, 
Muſcovy, and the mountains of Norway. 
The ger falcon is of a fierce and fiery nature, very hardly ma- 
naged and reclaimed; but being once overcome, proyes an 
excellent hawk, ſcarce refuſing to ſtrike at any thing, She 
does not naturally fly the river ; but always purſues the he. 
rons, ſhovelers, &c. In going up to their gate, they do not 
hold the courſe, or way, which others uſe to do; but climb 
up upon the train, when they find any fowl, and as ſoon a; 
they have reached her, pluck her down, if not at the firſt, ye 
at the ſecond or third encounter. 
4®. The ſaker, or ſacre, is the third in eſteem, next the fal. 
con and ger-falcon, but difficult to be managed, being a paſ. 
ſenger, or peregrine hawk, whoſe ayrie has not yet been dif. 
covered, but chiefly found in the iſlands of the Levant, 
She is ſomewhat longer than the haggard falcon; her plume 
ruſty and ragged; the ſear of her foot and beak like the 1an- 
- her pounces ſhort, and her train the longeſt of all birds 
of prey. 
She is very ſtrong and hardy to all kind of fowl, being agreat 
deal more diſpoſed to the field than the brook ; and delighting 
to prey on great fowl, as the heron, gooſe, c. but for the 
crane ſhe is not ſo free as the haggard falcon.---She alſo ex- 
cels for the leſſer fowl, as pheaſants, partridges, c. and is 
much leſs dainty in her diet, as long-winged hawk: uſually 
are. 
The ſaker makes excellent ſport with a kite ; who, as ſoon as 
he ſees the ſaker caſt off, immediately betakes himſelf to, and 
truſts in the goodneſs of his wings, and goes to his pitch, as high 
as poſſibly he can, by making many towers and wrenches in 
the air; which, together with the variety of contelts and bic- 
kerings between them, affords a curious ſpectacle. 
5*. The lanner, or lanar, is a hawk common in moſt coun- 
tries, eſpecially France; making her ayrie on lofty trees in 
foreſts, or on high cliffs near the ſea-fide. 
She is leſs than the falcon gentle, fair plumed, and of ſhorter 
talons than any other falcon.---Such as have the largeſt and 
beſt ſeaſoned heads, are eſteemed the beſt, 
Mewed lanners are not eaſily known from gos-hawks, ot 
ſakers ; the chief marks and characteriſtics are, that they are 
blacker, have leſs beaks, and are leſs armed and pouncedthan 
=? other hawks. 
Of the whole hawk tribe, there is none ſo fit for a young fal- 
coner as this, beeauſe ſhe is not inclined to ſurfeits, and ſel- 
dom melts greaſe by being overflown. 
There is another ſort of lanners, whoſe ayrie is in the Alps, 
having their heads white, and flat aloft, large and black eyes, 
ſlender nares, ſhort and thick beaks; being leſs than the hag- 
gard, and falcon- gentle, though there are different fires of 
them: their tail marble, or ruſſet; breaſt-feathers whiteandfull 
of ruſſet ſpots, and the points and extremities of their feathers 
full of white drops; their ſails and trains long; ſhort legged, 
with a foot leſs than that of a falcon, marble ſeared. 
This hawk never lies upon the wing, after ſhe has flown to 1 
mark; but after once ſtooping, makes a point; and like the 
gos-hawk, waits the fow1.---She is more valued abroad than 
in England; we looking on her as flothful, and hard mettled. 
The truth is, a very ſtrict hand muſt be kept over her; 3 
being of an ungrateful diſpoſition.---She is flown at field ot 
brook, and will maintain long flights ; by which means much 
fowl is killed. To fly them, they muſt be kept very ſhatÞ; 
and becauſe they keep their caſtings long, they myſt have h 
caſtings, made of tow, and knots of hemp, 
69. The merlin is the ſmalleſt of all birds of prey; and beats 
a reſemblance to a haggard falcon in plume, as alſoin the ſear 
of the foot, beak, and talons, and not unlike her in conditions. 
When well manned, lured, and carefully looked after, Be 
og 
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proves an excellent hawk; eſpecially at partridge, thruſh, and 
lark. But ſhe is very buſy, and unruly, and ſpecial care mult 
be had leſt ſhe unnaturally eat off her own feet and talons, as 
he has ofteu been known to do. a ö 
gde is wondrous ventureſome ; and will fly at birds bigger 
than her ſelf, with ſuch eagerneſs, as to purſue them even in- 
to à town or village. 
Though the merlin be accounted a hawk of the fiſt, ſhe may 
be brought to take delight in the lure; when you have made 
her come to the lure, 1o as the will patiently endure the hood, 
you ſhould make her a train with a partridge; if ſhe foot and 
kill it, reward her well: then fly her at the wild partridge, 


and if ſhe take or make it at firſt or ſecond flight, being re- | 


trieved by the ſpaniels, feed her upon it with a reaſonable 
gorge ; chearing her in ſuch manner wich the voice, that ſhe 
niay know it another time : if ſhe do not prove hardy at the 
firſt or ſecond time, ſhe will be good for nothing. 

79, The hobby, is a ſort of a hawk that naturally preys on 
doves, larks, and other ſmall game. 

She has a blue beak, but the ſear thereof and legs are yellow ; 
the crinels, or little feathers under the eye, very black, the 
top of the head between black and yellow. s 
She has alſo two white ſeams on her neck : the plumes un- 
der the gorge, and about the brows, are reddiſh, without ſpot 
or drop; the breaſt feathers for the moſt part brown, yet in- 
terſperſed with white ſpots ; her back, train, and wings, are 
black aloft, having no great ſcales upon the legs, unleſs a few 
behind; the three ſtretchers and pcnnces are very large, with 
reſpect to her ſhort legs; her brail feathers are tinctured between 
red and black ; the pendant ones, or thoſe behind the thigh, 
of a ruſty, ſmoky hue. 

She is a hauf of the lure, and not of the fiſt ; and is an high 
flyer, being in every teſpect like the ſaker, but ſhe is of a 
much lels ſize ; for ſhe is not only nimble and light of wing, 
but dares encounter kites, buzzards, or crows, and will give 
ſouſe for ſouſe, blow for blow, till ſometimes they ſiege, and 
come tumbling down to the ground both together. But ſhe 
is chiefly for the lark, which poor little creature does ſo dread 
the ſight of her, ſoaring in the air over her, that ſhe will 
rather chuſe to commit her ſelf to the mercy of men or dogs, 


or to be trampled on by horſes, than venture into the ele- | 


ment, when ſhe ſees her mortal enemy ſoaring there. 

The hobby alſo makes excellent ſport with nets and ſpaniels ; 
for when the dogs range the field, to ſpring the foul, and the 
hobby ſoars aloft over them, the poor birds apprehenſive of a 
conſpiracy between the hawks and dogs to their utrer ruin, 
dare not commit themſelves to their wings, but think it ſafer 
to lie cloſe on the ground, and ſo are taken in the nets.--- 
This ſport is called daring. 

89. The gos-hawk, or goſs-hawk, q. d. groſs hawk, is a large 
ſhort- winged hawk, ot which there are ſeveral ſorts, differ- 
mg in goodneſs, force, and hardineſs, according to the diver- 
ſity of their choice in caw king; at which time the ſeveral ſorts 


ot birds of prey aſſemble themſelves with the gos-hawk, and | 


allant it together. 
here are gos-hawks from moſt countries, but none better 
than thoſe bred in the north of Ireland, --- She ought to have 
a ſmall head, a long and ſtraight face, a large throat, great 
eyes deep ſet; the apple of the eye black ; nares, ears, back, 
and feet large and black ; a black long beak, long neck, big 
breaſt, hard fleſh, long fleſhy thighs, the bone of the leg and 
knee ſhort, long large pounces and talons; and to grow round 
from the ſtern, or train, to the breaſt forward. --- The fea- 
thers of the thighs, towards tie train, ſhould be large, and the 
train feathers: ſhort and ſoft, ſomewhat tending to an iron 
mail. The brail feathers ought to be like thoſe of the breaſt ; 
and the covert feathers of the train, ſpotted and full of black 
rundles, but the extremity of every train feather, black ſtreaked. 
To diſtinguiſh the ſtrength of the bird, tie divers of them in 
ſeveral places of one chamber, or mew ; and that 4aw# that 
ſlices and mutes higheſt and fartheſt off, may be concluded to 
be itrongeſt. : 

The gos-hawk flies at the pheaſant, mallard, wild gooſe, hare 
and coney ; nay, ſhe will venture to ſeize a kid, or goat.--- 
She is to be kept with care, as being very choice and dainty 
in eating, c. . ä 

99. Sparrow-hawk, is alſo a kind of ſhort-winged hawk ; 
whereof there are ſeveral ſorts, different in plumes : ſome 
linall plumed and black; others of a larger feather ; ſome 

lumed like the quail ; ſome brown or canvas-mail, c. 

he ſparrow-hawk, ſo far as her ſtrength will give her leave, 

is a good hawk ; and he that knows how to man, reclaim, 
and fly with a ſparrow-hawk, may eaſi ly attain to the keeping 


and managing of all others.. In this reſpect ſhe really excels, | 


that ſhe ſerves both for winter and ſummer, with great plea- 

fire, and will fly at all kind of game, more than the falcon. 
HAWKERS “*, antiently, were fraudulent perſons, who went 

from place to place, buying and ſelling braſs, pewter, and o- 

ther merchandize, which ought to be uttered in open market. 

In this ſenſe the word is mentioned, anno 25 Hen. VIII. c. 6. 
aud 33 ejuſdem, e. 4. 


ane appellation aa lers, ſeems to have grown from their un- 


Vor, I. 
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certain wandring, like thoſe who, with Hawls ſeek their game 
where they can hnd it. 


HAWKERS, is alſo now applied to thoſe who go up and down 


Loudon ſtreets, crying news-books, aud ſelling them by re- 
tail, ; 


The women who furniſh the Hawkers, i. e. ſell the papers 
by wholeſale from the preſs, are called mercuries. 


HAWKING, the art, or exerciſe of chaling and taking wild 


fowl, by means of Hawks, or birds of prey. See Hawx, 
Hawking is the ſame thing with what we otherwiſe call fal- 


conry. See FALCONRY. 


The word Hawktzg, in its latitude, does alſo include the 
taming and diſciplining of hawks, and fitting them for the ſport. 
Hawkmg, though an exerciſe now much diſuſed among us, in 
compariſou of what it antiently was, does yet furniſh a great 
variety of ſignificant terms, which ſtill obtain in our language, 
Thus, the parts of a hawk have their proper names. The 
legs, from the thigh to the foot, are called arms; the toes, the 
pettygſingles; the claws, the pounces. --- The wings are called 
the ſar/s; the long feathers thereof the beams ; the two long- 
eſt, the principal feathers ; thoſe next thereto, the { wy, rn 
The tail is called the train; the breaſt feathers the mails; thoſe 
behind the thigh, the pendant feathers.--When the feathers are 
not yet full grown, ſhe is ſaid to be anſummed; when they 
are compleat, ſhe is ſummed :---The craw, or crop, is called 
the gorge :--- The pipe next the fundament, where the feces 
are drawn down, is called the panzel :---The ſlimy ſubſtance 
lying in the pannel, is called theglxz :---The upper and crooked 
part of the bill is called the beak ; the nether part the lap: 
the yellow part between the beak and the eyes, the ſear or ſere ; 
the two ſmall holes therein, the zares. 

As to her furniture :---T he leathers, with bells buttoned on 
her legs, are called bewres,---The leathern thong, whereby 
the falconer holds the hawk, is called the leaſe, or leaſh; the 
little ſtraps, by which the leaſe is faſtned to the legs, jeſſes; 
and a line or packthread faſtned to the leaſe, in diſciplining 
her, a creance. A cover for her head, to keep her in the 
dark, is called a hood ; a large wide hood, open behind, to be 
wore at firſt, is called a rufter hood: To draw the ſtrings, 
that the hood may be in readineſsto be pulled off, is called an- 


ſtriking the hood. The blinding a hawk juſt taken, by running 


a thread through her eyelids, and thus drawing them over the 
eyes, to prepare her for being hudded, is called ſeeling.--- A 
figure, ot teſemblance of a fowl, made of leather and feathers, 
is called a jure. Her reſting place, when off the falconer's 
faſt, is called the pearch.---The place where her meat is laid, 
is called the hack.---And that wherein the is ſet, while her fea- 
thers fall and come again, the mew. 
Something given a hawk, to cleanſe and purge her gorge, is 
called caſting.---Small feathers given to make her caſt, are 
called plumage :— Gravel given her to help bring down her 
ſtomach, is called rangle :=Her throwing up filth trom the 
gorge after caſting, is called gleaming. — The purging of her 
greaſe, Wc. enſeaming.— A being ſtuffed is called gargiting. 
The inſerting a feather in her wing, in lieu of a broken one, 
is called imping.— The giving her a leg, wing, or pinion of 
a fowl to pull at, is called tiring: The neck of a bird the 
hawk preys on, is called the inte: — What the hawk leaves 
of her prey, is called the pi, or pelf. 
There are alſo proper terms for her ſeveral actions: When 
ſhe flutters with her wings, as if ſtriving to get away, either 
from pearch or fiſt, ſhe is ſaid to hate. When ſtanding too 
near, they fight with each other, it is called crabbing: When 
the young ones quiver, and ſhake their wings in obedience to 
the elder, it is called cowrizg : — When ſhe wipes her beak 
after feeding, ſhe is ſaid to feak:— When ſhe ſleeps, ſhe is 
ſaid to jouk:— From the time of exchanging her coat, till ſhe 
turn white again, is called her intermewing:— Treading is 
called cawking :— When ſhe ſtretches one of her wings after 
her legs, and then the other, it is called antling. Her dung 
is called mating; when ſhe mutes a good way from her, ſhe 
is ſaid to ſlice ; when ſhe does it directly down, inſtead of 
yerking backwards, ſhe is ſaid to ſlime ; and if it be in drops, 
it is called at ga ſhe as it were ſneezes, it is cal- 
led ſniting.— When ſhe raiſes and ſhakes her ſelf, ſhe is ſaid 
to rouze:— When after mantling, ſhe croſſes her wings to- 
gether over her back, ſhe is ſaid to warble. 
When a hawk ſeizes, ſhe is ſaid to bind: When after ſeiz- 
ing ſhe pulls off the feathers, ſhe is ſaid to plume. — When 
ſhe raiſes a fowl aloft, and at length deſcends with ir to the 
ground, it is called traſſing. When being aloft, ſhe deſcends 
to ſtrike her prey, it is called ftooping. When ſhe flies out 
too far from the game, ſhe is ſaid to rate: When forſaking 
her proper game, ſhe flies at pyes, crows, Cc. that chance to 
crols her, it is called check, — When miſſing the fowl, ſhe be- 
takes herſelf to the next check, ſhe is ſaid to fy on head.— 
The fowl or game ſhe flies at is called the gzarry.—The 
dead body of a fowl killed by the hawk, is called a pe/t.—. 
When ſhe flies away with the quarry, ſhe is ſaid to carry, — 
When in ſtooping, ſhe turns two or three times on the wing, 
to recover her ſelf ere ſhe ſeizes, it is called cancelicring.— 
When ſhe hits the prey, yet * not truſs it, it is called 416. 
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The making a hawk tame and gentle, is called reclaiming. 
Tae bringiag her to cadure company, manuing her.---An old 
{tanch hawk, uſed to fly and ſet example to a young one, is 
called a make-bawk, | 

"The reclaiming, manning, and bringing up a hawk to the 
ſport, is not caly to be brought to any precile ſet of rules.---It 
contilts ia a number of little practices, and obſervances, cal- 
culated to familiarize the falconer to his bird, to procure the 
love thercot, c. -The principal hold and foundation which 
the falconer has to work upon, is the bird's ſtomach.---The 
great principle ot appetite he is to make uſe of a hundred ways, 
to lead the bird obliquely to what he would have from her: 
all he can do is to divert nature, and make her ſubſervient to 
his purpoles, to make it the intereſt of the bird, either real or 
apparent, to do what the falconer requires of her. 

Tie courſe, it is evident, will be ditferent, according to the 
ſtate and condition of the bird to be managed.--An eyeſs, e. g. 
needs no reclaiming ; ſhe is to be carefully nurſed, and brought 
up in her natural tameneſs. 

A brancher, ſoar-hawk, or ramage-hawk, needs no nurſing ; 
ſhe is to be brought down from her wildneſs, and habituated 
to another courſe of life; and in purſuance of her own views 
and interc(ts, to be made ſubject to thoſe of her maſter. 

To reclaim, e. g. a Haggard falcon; they begin with ſhutting 
her up from the light, by pulling a hood over her eyes ; and 
fixing her by a creance, which makes her more acceſſible.--- 
The next thing is to handle her frequently, taking her up, 
often ſtroking her, ſetting her on the hand, and carrying her 
about ; unhudding, and preſently hudding her again ; and this 
for eight or nine days, without ever ſuffering her to ſlecp.— 
All the while the is to be kept ſharp ſet, but to be trequently 
fed, with a little at a time; unhudding her for the purpoſe, 
and when unhudded, the voice to be continually uſed to her, 
that ſhe may learn it; and that the hearing of the voice may 
naturally put her in hopes of being fed.---This done, ſhe is 
to be invited to come from the pearch to the fiſt, by un- 
ſtriking her hood, ſhewing her ſome meat, uſing the voice, and 
calling her till ſhe come to it, and feed thereon.---If ſhe till 
refuſe, keep her ſharp ſet till ſhe do.---Proceed then to bring 
her to the lure, by giving her to ſome perſon to hold, and cal- 
ling her with a lure, well garniſhed with meat on both ſides, 
and give her a bit: uſe her to this for (ix or ſeven days; after 
which tempt her to come gradually further and further off to 
the lure, waving it and caſting it round your head, c. and 
if ſhe come to it roundly, reward her. In three or four days 
more call her to your lure, well garniſhed as above, as far as 
it is poſſible for her to ſee or hear you; and ſet her looſe from 
all her furniture. 

The hawk thus manned, reclaimed, and lured, you may go 
with her into the fields; and whiſtle her off your fiſt, to ſee 
whether ſhe will rake out or no. If ſhe mount and fly round 
you in circles, as a good hawk ought to do; after two or 
three turns cali to her with your voice, and fling out the lure 
about your head, and upon her ſtooping or coming to it, give 
her a chicken, or pidgcon, and let her kill and feed thereon. 
---Bcing thus far initiated, give her firſt ſtones, every evening, 
to prepare her body for caſtings; and then caſtings, to cleanſe 
and ſcour her body, and make her eager.--- This courſe conti- 
nue, till ſhe have endewed and muted enough to enter upon 
buſineſs. 

If the hawk be intended for ſome particular ſort of game, let 
her lure be a reſemblance of that ſort of game; and make a 
practice of frequently feeding and rewarding her thereon, or 
on a train of the ſame kind; calling her, when feeding, as if 
ſhe were called to the lure. Add, that it may be proper to 
feed her in ſuch like places as thoſe her game is chiefly to be 
found in. 

To enter a hawk, it may be convenient to take a well quar- 
ried hawk, and let her ſtoop a fowl, on brook or plaſh; this 
done, reward, hood, and ſet her; and taking the young hawk, 
go half a bow-ſhot up the wind, looſe her hood, and ſoftly 
whiſtle her off the fiſt, till ſhe have rouzed or muted; then 
let her fly with her head into the wind; and when ſhe is at a 
proper heighth, let go a fowl for her to ſtoop and truſs. See 
turther under the article FALCON. 

HAWSER, or HALSER, belonging to a ſhip, is a rope conſiſt- 
ing of three ſtrands; being a kind of little cable, ſerving for 
many uſes on board, as to faſten the main and fore ſhrouds, 
to warp a ſhip over a bar, &c. Sec Rope, and CABLE. 
HAWSES, in a ſhip, are two round holes under her head, 
through which the cables paſs when ſhe lies at anchor. See 
Tab. Ship, fig. 2. n. 10. Sec allo the articles CABLE, and Ax- 
CHOR. 

Burning in the HawsE, is when the cable endures an extraor- 
dinary (trels. ; 
Clearing the haw/e, is the untwilting of two cables, which being 
let out at different {4awſes, are entangled or twilted about one 
another, 

Bold hawſe, is when the holes are high above the water. 

Freſh the hawſe. When there is reaſon to ſuſpect the cable may 
be fretted in thoſe holes, they veer out a little, to let another 
part endure the ſtreſs. i his they call to freſh the hawſe. 
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Freſhing the hawſe, is alſo uſed when ec 
4 the cable in 7 — nene upon 
iding upon the hawſe, is when any weighty ſai 
or Falls directly — the hows ght y ſubſtance lies Acroſs, 
HAY, Hara, or Haves, a fence or incloſure formed 
wherewith ſome foreſts, parks, c. were ancient] {i 5 ral, 
Hax is ſometimes alſo uſed for the park ieſelf.---Ang ied, 
1 for 22 or hedged ground. „ometimez 
AYS alſo denotes a particular kind of ne 8 
1 755 8 ha — 4 ts, for the taking of 
TE *, or HEDGEBOTE, in our anci 
mulct, or recompence for hedge-breaking ; Ge 4 
" take 2 8 making hedges, either by te 
or lite, or for years, though not ex it 
1 years, 8 pretled in the grant or 
* It is mentioned in the Monaft. 2 Tom. pag. 
ut de boſco mro hey bot, &. In the — n. # 
nifies a right to take timber to repair the houte. Labbue fg. 
HAYWARD, or HawakD, a keeper of the co 
cattle of a town; who is to Jook that they nekhe tet # 
crop the hedges of incloſed grounds; and is ſworn in the 1 5 
court, for the due performance of his office. See Hay ck 
NN ap DIES erg 0: and GAning, 
„Caput, the uppermoſt, or fotemoſt part 
an pes Pug See Howe, and ANIMAL, ere body of 
Pliny, and other of the ancient naturaliſts, ſpeak of à nat 
of people without heads, called blemmyes. See BLeuures, . 
We have accounts in modern geographers and travellers, of 
people whole heads are as flat as the hand; it being the cu 
rom among them to flatten their childrens heads, when — 
born, by paſſing them through a preſs, or laying them between 
two planks, with a conſiderable weight thereon.— The are 
ſaid to be the inhabitants of the province Coſaquas, on the x3 
ver Amazons, in South America. : 
Anatomiſts account the head of man the firſt, or uppermoſt 
venter ; being that which comes laſt in order of diſſe&on. b 
reaſon its contents are not ſo ſubje& to corruption. Fes 
VENTER, 
The head is divided into two parts: the firſt, the calvaria, or 
ſcalp, being that part covered with hair. See HAI x. 
The ſecond ſmooth, or without hair, called the fare, or yi. 
ſage; by the Latins, vultus; and by the Greeks, proſobon 
2 Y » Proſop 14.4, 
looking forward, See FACE. 
The former is ſubdivided into four; viz. the front, or fore- 
head, which is reputed the moſt humid, called by phyſicians 
the /encipar, q. d. ſummum caput. See FRONT, and S- 
CIPUT. 
The hind, or back part, called occipxt ; by the Greeks, inn; 
by reaſon all the nerves, which among them are called inen 
ariſe herefrom. See OccieuT, and NERVE. 
The middle, or top part, called the crows of the head, and 
by anatomiſts vertex, a vertexdo, by reaſon the hair turns 
round there. See VERTEX. 
Laſtly, the ſides are called the temples, tempora, as being the 
places where the hair firſt begins to turn grey, aud diſcover 
the age. See TEMPLE. 
The bone, or baſis of the head, is called by one general name, 
skull, or craniam ; conſiſting of ſeveral parts, or leſler bones, 
See CRANIUM. © 
The bone of the forehead is called os froztzs, or puppis, ot c- 
ronale, or verecundum; whence impudent perſons are ſud to 
be frontleſs. See Os FRONT1S, G7. 
The bone of the ſcalp is called os /incipitis, or bregma. See 
BREGMA, c. 
The bone of the back of the head, os occipitis, ot prove. 
See Os OccieiT1s, Wc. 
And thoſe of the temples, remporalia, or ofa temporit. de 
Os TEMPORIS. 
- Theſe bones are connected or joined together by ſutures. der 
SUTURE. | 
In the head are ſeated the principal organs of ſenſe, viz. the 
eye, ear, &c. and in it is likewiſe the brain, inveſted with 5 
meninges, the ſuppoſed ſeat of the ſoul. See SENSE, BRAIN, &*. 
The head is moved by ten pair of mulcles, vis. the par fl. 
nium, complexum, rectum majus externum, rectum minus es. 
ternum, obliquum ſuperins, obliquum inferins, maſtoraun, 
rectum interuum majus, rectum internum minus, and reckun 
laterale. See each deſcribed under its reſpective article. 
The Orientals cover the head with a turban, or 4 m— 
P he Occidentals with a hat, &c. See TuRBAN, Har, an 
AP, 
Kings, on ſolemn occaſions, wear the crown on their bead; 
biſhops the mitre, . See CRowN, MITRE, &. 85 
The ancient cavaliers wore helmets. The ſoldiers, casks. * 
HELMET, and CAsk. 


8 
Heap, is alſo uſed for the top of a tree, or other plant. ** 
TREE, and PRUNING. | 
HEAD, is alſo applied to the extremity of a bone. See Boxk. 


When a bone has a round tip, or end, which advances, - 

projects forward, whether in the way of an apophylis or ” 

phyſis; it is called the head of the bone. See AOR 
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If n tile, or origin, be lender, and it enlarge by degrees, it is 


called the nec. See NECK. 
If it terminate in a point, it is called corone, cor unt, ot cora- 


coIDES, . AY 
When the head is flat, they call it condylus, or double head; as 


in the extremicies of the bones of the fingers. See ConDY- 


LUS. | 
HeaD, is alſo uſed for the extreme of a muſcle, which is faſten- 
cd or inſerted into the ſtable-bone, or the part not intended for 
motion. See MuSCLE, c. 
The head of a mulcle is a tendon. See Ttxpon, and 
TaiL. 
HEAD, again, is applied in the mechanic arts, to the parts of 
inanimate and artificial bodies. See CAPITAL. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, that ſame nails have heads ; others hooks ; 
others, as brads, neither. See NAIL. 
Soalſo we ſay, the head of a pin, &5c. See Px. 
Head, is alſo uſed in painting, ſculpture, Ec. for a picture, or 
repreſentation of that part of the human body; whether in 
colours, draught, relievo, or creux. Sce SCULPTURE, Bus- 
TO, oc. 
Thoſe in painting, taken from the life, or ſuppoſed to bear a 
juſt reſemblance to the perſon ; are more properly called por- 
traits, See PORTRAIT, 
Heap, in architecture, c. an ornament of ſculpture, or car- 
ved work, frequently ſerving as the key of an arch, platband, 
and on other occaſions. See Key, and Arcn. 
Theſe heads uſually repreſent ſome of the Heathen divinities, 
virtues, ſeaſons, ages, c. with their attributes. As a ttident 
for Neptune, a helmet for Mars, a crown of ears of corn tor 
Ceres, a caduceus for Mercury, adiadem for Juno. See Ar- 
TRIBUTE, c. 
The heads of beaſts are alſo uſed in places ſuitable theneto : as 
a bullock's, or ſheep's head, for a ſhambles, or market-houle ; 
a dog's, for a kennel; a deer's, or boar's, for a park or foreſt; 
a horſe's, for a ſtable, c. ; 
In the metopes of the freezes, and other parts of certain an- 
tique Doric temples, we meet with repreſentations of bul- 
locks, or rams heads flea'd; as a ſymbol of the ſacrifices of- 
fered there. ; 
In heraldry, the heads of men, beaſts, birds, &'c. are borein 
armoury, either full-faced and in front, or ſide-faccd and in 
profile; which mult be diſtinguiſhed in blazoning.---/ert 4 
chevron gules, between three Turks heads, couped, ſide-faced, 
proper: by the name of Smith. 
Among medalliſts, the different heads on ancient coins, are 
diſtinguiſhed by the different dreſſes thereof. See MEDAL, 
In the Imperial medals, where the head is quite bare, it is uſu- 
ally a ſign the perſon was not an emperor, but one of the 
children thereof, or the preſumptive heir of the empire. 
Though we have inſtances of thoſe who were only Cæſars 
and never reigned, being crowned with lawrel, or adorned 
with a diadem : as, on the contrary, we have emperors heads 
entirely bare. 
The heads which are covered, are -either covered with a dia- 
dem, or a crown, or a ſimple cask, ora veil, or ſome o- 
ther foreign covering; whereof the diadem is the moſt anciente 
— The ſenate firſt granted it to Julius Ceſar, to wear the 
lawrel crown, which his ſucceſſors took after him. See CRowN, 
D1aDeM, ec. 
Theheads of deities are frequently diſtinguiſhed by ſome ſpe- 
cial ſymbol thereof. 
HEAD, is alſo applied to monſters ; ſuppoſed moſt of them fa- 
bulouſly to have many heads. See MONSTER, Sc. 
The ſerpent Amphisbena, or Cæcilia, is ſaid by naturaliſts to 
have two heads.---The poets attribute three heads to Hecate, 
Geryon, and Cerberus: Typhon and Hydra are ſaid to have 
an hundred heads. 
The head of the gorgon Meduſa, is ſaid to have ſtruck peo- 
ple dead with the very ſight. It has been ſince tranſlated into 
heaven, and made a conltellation ; where it (till ſhines as a part 
or appendage of the conſtellation Perſeus; continuing ſtill to 
Ciſpenſe its malific influences, as theaſtrologers ſuppoſe, upon 
Our earth, See CONSTELLATION, 
The ſtars, c. in Meduſa's head, which is alſo called from 
the Arabs, ras algol; ſee among thereſt of PERSEUS. 
Heap, is alſo uſed for the horns of a deer; as a hart, buck, 
Sc. See Hokx. 
Hart's mew, or caſt their heads every year; and get new ones. 
See MouLTiXG. . 
The old hart, or buck, caſts his head ſooner than the young; 
and the timeis about the months of February and March.----- 
Having caſt their heads, they inſtantly withdraw into che thick- 
ets; hiding themſelves in convenient places near good water, 
Se. far from the annoyance of flies. 
After they have mewed, they begin to Button again in March, 
or April, 1. e. to ſhoot out new horns; which at firſt appear 
like little branches. 
ote, if a hart be gelt before he have a head, he will never 
dear any; and if he be gelt when he has a head, he will ne- 
ver after mew or calt it.---If only one of his teſticles be ta- 
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coides, as reſembling a crow's bill. See Cokoxk, Cok A- 
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ken out, he will want the horn of that fide: If one of the 
teſticles be only tied up, he will want the horn of the oppo- 
ſite ſide. See CASTRATION, and GELDING. 
The age of a hat, or deer, is uſually reckoned by the num- 
ber of heads,---A dear of the firſt head, the tecond head, 
Se. : 
At one year they have nothing but bunches, called //gnificators 
of horns to come. The ſeconds year they appear more per- 
fectly, but ſtraight and ſimple: this makes the firſt Had, pro- 
perly called broches, and in a fallow deer, pricks. The third year 
they grow into two ſpeers, or four, ſix, or eight ſmall brauch- 
es. At the fourth, they bear cight or ten: at the fifth, ten or 
twelve: at the ſixth, fourteen or ſixteen: at the ſeventh year 
they bear their heads beamed, branched and ſummed as much 
as they will bear; never multiplying further, but only grow- 
ing in magnicude. : 
The names and diverſities of heads in the hunting language, are 
as follow: 
The part that bears the antlers, royals, and tops, is called 
the beam; and the little ſtreaks therein are glitrers.— That 
which is about the cruſt of the beam, is termed pearls; and 
that which is about the bur itſelf, formed like lictle pearls, is 
called pearls bigger than the reſt.---T he bur is next the head), 
and that which is about the bur, is called pear/s.---The firſt is 
called aztler, the ſecond ſur- autler; all the reſt which grow 
afterwards, till you come to the crown, palm, or croche, are 
called royals and ſur-rayals; the little buds or broches about 
the tops, are called croches. | 

The heads alſo go by ſeveral names : the firſt head is called 

a crown-top, becauſe the croches are ranged in form of a crown. 

--- The ſecond is called a palmed- tap, becauſe the croches are 

formed like a man's hand.---All heads which bear not above 

three or four, the croches being placed aloft all of one height 

in formof a cluſter of nuts, are called heads of ſo many croches t 

All heads which bear two on the top, or having their croches 

doubling, are called forked heads.---All heads which have dou- 

ble burs, or the antlers, royals, and croches turned down- 
wards, contrary to other heads, are called /imple heads. See 

HuNTING. | 

HEAD, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the whole man. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, to offer a reward for a man's head.---In 
proſcriptions a price is ſet on a man's head. See PROSCRIP- 
TION. 

Capitation is a tax laid upon each head; called alſo poll and 
head-money, See CAPITATION, and POLL. 

HEAD, again, is uſed figuratively in ſpeaking of communities 
and bodics politic, for the principal or leading member there- 
of. See PRINCIPAL. 

Thus, we ſay, a preſident, or maſter, is at the head of his 
company.---A dean is the head of his chapter. The miniſters 
are at the head of affairs. See PRESIDENT, DEAN, Min1- 
STER, (&c, 
The king of Great Britain is at the head of the proteſtant 
world, ihe. 

HEAD, is allo uſed to denote the relation of priority; or that 

which comes firſt in any thing. See PRIORITY. 
In this ſenſe, we (ay, the names of authors ſhould always ap- 
pear at the head of their books.---Prefaces, and epiſtles dedi- 
catory, come at the head.---The governor marches out at the 
head of the garriſon. | 

HEAD, in the military art.---HEAD of the camp, is the front, or 
foremoſt part of the ground an army is incamped on; or that 
which advances moſt towards the field, or enemy.---The head 
5 the camp is always to be the beſt fortified. See Camp, 


C. 
In the like ſenſe we ſay, the head of the trenc hes. The head 
of the ſap.---Of the works, &c. meaning the fronts, of thoſe 
parts next the enemy, and furtheſt from the body of the place. 
See FRONT, Works, Sar, c. 
Sucha night the head of the trenches was carried further by an 
hundred paces.---There are two heads of a trench; that is, 
two attacks. See TRENCH, and ATTACK. 
he head of a hora-work, is that part contained between the - 
flanked angles of the two demi-baſtions. See HorNn-work. 
HEAD of 4 hip, or other veſſel, is the prow, or part that goes 
foremoſt,---See Tab. Ship, fig. 2. lit. A. fig. 1. lit. L. See 
alſo PRow, and Shir. 
HEAD, in the manage. The perfections required to the head of 
a horſe, are that it be ſmall, narrow, lean and dry.Horſes 
with a big, groſs head, are apt, by their weight, to reſt and 
oll upon the bridle; and ſo incommode the rider's hand. 
A horſe with a large head can never look ſtately, unleſs he 
have a long and very well turned neck, and place his head 
well.---Horſes with groſs fat heads, much charged with fleſh, 
are ſubject to infirmitics of the eyes. 
But the chicf thing in a horſe's head is a good onſet, ſo as he 
may be able to bring his head into its natural ſituation 5 which 
is, that all the forepart, from the brow to the noſe, be per- 
pendicular to the ground; ſo that if a plummet were applied 
thereto, it would but juſtraze or ſhave it. See Horse, 
The head of a horſe is alſo uſed to import the action of his 
neck, and the effect of the bridle and wriſt. 
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Mow: Heap, is underſtood of a horſe with a black head and 
feet; the body being uſually of a roan colour. See Hoksk. 
Mes HeaD, is allo uſed by engineers, for a kind of bomb or 

granado, ſhot out of a cannon. See Bonn, and GRANADO, 

Alzors Hx ap, is alto uſed in heraldry, for a repreſentation, uſu- 
ally in profile, of a Blachmoors head, ſwathed or rolled a- 
bout with a bandage; frequently bore as a creſt. See CREST. 

Moors HEAD, in chemiltry, is a cover, or capital, of an alem- 
bic, having a lou neck, to convey the vapours raiſed by the 
fire, into a vellel, which ſerves as a refrigeratory. See ALEM- 
Bic. 

In muſic, the HEAD of a lute, theorbo, or the like, is the place 
where the pins or pegs are ſcrewed, to (ſtretch or ſlacken the 
ſtrings. See LuTE, &c. 

Dragons Heap, in aſtronomy, c. is the aſcending node of 
the moon, or other planet. See Nope, DRAGON, & c. 

HEeAD-ACH, a painful ſenſation in the muſcles, membranes, 
nerves or other parts of the head. Sce CEPHALALGIA. 

It is ſuppoſed to ariſe from an extraordinary diſtention of 
thoſe: parts, either by the fluids therein being rarified, or their 
quantity and motion increaſed. 

When attended with a vomiting, deafneſs, and watching, it 
portends madneſs; with a noiſcin theears, dulneſs of feeling 
in the hands, c. an apoplexy or epilepſy. See MADNESS, 
APOPLExY, Oc. 

The cure is by bleeding in the jugulars; cupping, or applying 
leeches to the temples, and behind the ears and neck.--[{lues, 
emetics, and diaphoretics are alſo occaſionally uſed; with an- 
ti-epileptics and apoplecties. A veſicatory applied to the whole 
ſcalp, is the laſt remedy. 

M. Homberg gives us an extraordinary inſtance of the cure of 
a moſt vehement and inveterate head-ach, by an accidental 
burn of the head. See Burn. 

Hz Aap-nzoRow, ſignifies the perſon whois the chief of the frank- 
pledge; and had anciently the principal direction of thoſe 
within his own pledge. See FRANK pledge. 

He was alſo called burrow-head, burſholder, now boſholder, 
third-borow, tything-man, chief-pledge, and borow-elder, ac- 
cording to the diverſity ot ſpeech in divers places. See TYTH- 
IN G-man, &Cc. 

This officer is now uſually called a high-conftable. See Con- 
STABLE. 

The headborow was the chief of ten pledges ; the other nine 
were called hand-borows, or plegi: manuales, &c. See FR1- 
BURGH. 

HEAD-FARCIN. See the article FARCIN. 

HEAD-LAND, in husbandry, is the upper part of a ground left 
for turning the plow ; or that part which is ploughed acroſs, 
at the ends of other lands. 

HEAD-MOULD-SHOT, a diſeaſe in children, wherein the ſutures 

of the skull, generally the coronal, ride; ithat is, have their 

edges ſhot over one another; and ſo cloſe locked together, as 


to compreſs the internal parts, the meninges, or even the brain | 


itſelf, See SUTURE. 
The diſeaſe uſually occaſions convulſions; and is ſuppoſed to 
adinit of no cure from medicines; unleſs room could be given, 
by manual operation, or a divulſion of the ſutures. 
The head-mould-jhot, is the diſorder oppoſite tothe horſe ſhoe 
head. Sce HoRSE-SHOE-HEAD. 

HEAD SEA, is when a great wave, or billow of the ſea, comes 
right ahead of the ſhip, as ſhe is in her courſe. 

HrAaD-STALL, in the manage. See the article CAvESON. 

HEALFANG*, HEALSFANG, or HALSFANG, in our ancient 
cuſtoms, ſignifies colliſtrigium, or the puniſhment of the pillory. 
Sce PILLORY. ET: 

* The word is compounded of two Saxon words, HalF, neck, 
and FanZen, to contain, pœna ſcilicet qua alicui collum ftrin- 
gatur. See COLLISTRIGIUM. The healfang however cannot 
ſignify a pillory in the charter of Canutus, de Foreftis, cap. 14. 
Et pro culpa ſolvat regi duos ſolidos guos Dani vocant halfehang. 

HEALFANG *, is alſo taken for a pecuniary puniſhment, or mulct, 
to commute for ſtanding in the pillory ; and is to be paid either 
to the king, or to the chief lord. 

* Oui faiſum teſtimonium dedit, reddat regi wel terre domino 
healfarg. Leg. H. I. | | 

HEALING, in its general ſenſe, includes the whole proceſs of 
curing or removing a diſorder, and reſtoring health. See Cue, 
and DISEASE. 

In this ſenſe, medicine is defined the art of healing. See Mx- 
DICINE, c. 

In its more reſtrained ſenſe, as uſed in chirurgery, . healing 
denotes the uniting or conſolidating the lips of a wound or 
ulcer. See WouxD, and ULCcER. 

The medicines, proper for this intention, are called incarna- 
tives, agglutinatives, vulneraries, &c. See INCARNATIVE, 
AGGLUTINANT, VULNERARY, c. 

Dr. Beal has a diſcourſe of ſanative, or healing ſprings and 
waters in the Philoſophical Tranſa&ions, No 20. See WATER, 
and SPRING. 

HEALING, in architecture, denotes the covering the roof of a 
building. See Roor, and COVERING; 

The healing is various; as of lead, tyles, flate, Horſham 
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HEALTHY, a due temperament, or conſtitution, o 


H E A 


ſtone, ſhingles, reed, and ſtraw. See Leap, T 
SHINGLES, 2 ' 3 TITLES, Sronks, 


parts whereof an animal is compoſed, both in LH ſeveral 
tity and 82 it is that ſtate of the body, her , Juan- 
fitted to diſcharge the natural functions perfeQly — it is 
durably. See Bopy, Lir E, Function, tc, * © and 


Health is the (tate or condition, oppoſite to diſeaſe, 


EASE. | See Dis- 
The preſervation and reſtoration of health, make 
of the art of medicine. See Mevicine. Lu odjecks 


The continuance of health, depends principall 
naturals, v2. air, food, exerciſe, the paſſions, evacuation 
retention, and fleep and waking. See each in its place, F 
ExERCisE, PASSION, c. þ "I 
The ancients perſonified and even deified health: or rather 
erected a goddeſs to whom they ſuppoſed the care of heals 
to belong. The Greeks worſhipped her under. the —— 
Tyte, and the Latins under that of Salut. -The place of ber 
worſhip at Rome was on the mont quirinalis, where ſhe hag 
temple; and a ſtatue crowned with medicinal herbs. a 
We frequently find the 1 1 health on the reverſ; 


dals.---She is repreſented with a ſerpent ſtretched oy * 


arm, and holding a patera to it with the right. Some; 

ſhe has an altar before her, with a ſerpent eiſted wn 
ſame, and raiſing irs head to take ſomething out of the ſane 
The inſcription is SAL. AUG. : 


Jon the fix non. 


Houſe of HEALTH, a kind of hoſpital, or public building, for 


the reception and entertainment of perſons infected with the 
plague, or coming from places infected therewith, See Pxgr. 
houſe, QUARANTINE, Fc. 


In the like ſenſe we ſay, officers of health, certificate of 
health, &c. 


HEAM, in beaſts, denotes the ſame with after-birth in women, 


See SECUNDINE. 

Thyme, penny-royal, winter-ſavory, or common hore-hoy 
boiled in white wine, and given a mare, are eſteemed good tg 
expel the heam.— Dittany given in a peſſary, expels the bean, 
as well as the dead foal: ſo do fennel, hops, ſavin, angelica, 


Sc. k 
HEARING, Auditus, the act, or faculty of perceiving ſound, 


See SOUND, and PEKCEPTION. 
Hearing is reckoned among our external ſenſes.---Its 
is the ear, and particularly the auditory nerve diffuſed through 
the ſame : and its object certain motions, or vibrations of the 
air. See SENSE, EAR, and AIR. 
Hence, hearing may be more ſcientifically defined a ſenſation, 
whereby from a due motion impreſſed on the fibtilla of the 
auditory nerve, and communicated thence to the ſenſotj; the 
mind perceives, or gets the idea of ſounds. See SENSAT10y. 
Philoſophers have differed as to the immediate organ of ber- 
1ng.---Ariſtotle will have it to be the cochlea and tympanum; 
and takes the ſenſe of hearing to be ſeated therein. Hi, 
Animal. cap. 10. in which he is followed by Galen, Li, 
8. de uſu part. See TYMPANUM, c. 
The moderns ſpeak of the point on much better ground.-- 
The ear, and the ſeveral parts thereof, membranes, canal; 
labyrinths, nerves, &'c. are only means, vehicles for the recey- 
tion, modification, and tranſmiſſion of the ſonorous matter to 
the brain; which is the ſeat of the ſenſe. See Brain, and d. 
SORY. 
A ſound, in effect, is nothing but a certain refraction, t 
modulation of the external air, which being gathered by the 
external ear, paſſes through the meatus auditorius, and beat 
upon the membrana tympani, which moves the four little bones 
in the tympanum. See AURICLE, and Ty MPANUM. 
In like manner, as it is beat by the external air, theſe lite 
bones move the internal air, which is in the tympanum and 
veſtibulum ; which internal air makes an impreſſion upon tie 
auditory nerve in the labyrinth, and cochlea, according 4s it % 
moved by the little bones in the tympanum ; ſo that according 
to the various refractions of the external air, the internal ar 
makes various impreſſions upon the auditory nerve, the imme 
diate organ of hearing; which different impreſſions reprelelt 
different ſounds. 
Sir Iſaac Newton carries the thing ſomewhat farther, a 
ſuppoſes Hearing, like ſeeing, to be performed, not im 
ately by the vibrations of the air, but by thoſe of ſome ode 
more ſubtil medium, excited in the auditory nerves by i 
tremors of the air, and propagated through the ſolid capill 
ments of the nerve to the place of ſenſation. See MEDI, 
V1$10N, e. 
The curious ſtructure of the labyrinth, and cochlea, tend t0 
make the weakeſt ſounds audible ; for the whole organ df 
hearing being included in a ſinall ſpace, had the audi 
nerve run in a ſtraight line, the impreſſion would only hate 
been made on a very ſmall part of it; and the ſtrengi\ of 
the impreſſion being, ceteris paribus, always as the num 
of parts upon which the impreſſion is made, ſounds 
are now low, could not have been heard at all.---If the 4 
ditory nerve had, like the retina, been expanded into a He 
web, which had coyered or lined ſome wide cavity, 9 
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preſſion of ſounds, even in this caſe, had been much weaker 
than they are now: For this large cavity had given room for 
the ſounds to dilate; and all ſounds grow weaker, as they dilate. 
Both of theſe inconyeniences are prevented by the preſent ſtruc- 
ture of the labyrinth and cochlea, Wheſe canals, by their wind- 
ing, contain large portions of the auditory nerve, upon every 
point of which the ſmalleſt ſound being at once imprefled be- 
comes audible; and by their narrowneſs, the ſounds are hin · 
dred from dilating : and the impreſſions made upon the nerves 
by the firſt dilatations are always the (ſtrongeſt. 

he ſtrength of the impreſſion in narrow channels, is likewiſe 
increaſed on account of the elaſticity of the fides of the bony 
canal; which receiving the firſt and ſtrongeſt impulſes of the 
atr, do reverberate them more ſtrongly upon the auditory 
nerve, 
It may be obſerved, that though the air be the uſual matter of 
ſounds; ſo that a bell rung in vacuo is not heard at all: yet 


will moſt other bodies, properly diſpoſed, do the like office; 


only ſome more faintly than others. See MEDiuM. |, 
Thus may a ſound be heard through water, or even through 
earth; of which we have various iuſtances. See SouND. 
Add, that though the ear be the ordinary organ of Hearing, 
yet Hagerup, a Dauiſh phyſician, maintains, that one may hear 
with the teeth.---T hus, if one end of a knife, or the like, be 
plied on a harpſicol, and the other held between the teeth, 
the muſic thereof will be plainly heard, though the ears be e- 
ver ſo cloſely ſtopped.- But this, perhaps, may as well be re- 
terred to the ſenſe of feeling. See FEs LinG. 
Such as want the ſenſe of Hearing are ſaid to be mute or deaf. 
See DEAFNESS. 
* The ſenſe of hearing, ſays Cicero, is always open; for this 
* we have need of even when aſleep, The paſſage to it is full 
* of turns, and meanders; that nothing hurtful may enter or 
find its way in. If any little vermin does endeavour to paſs ; 
it muſt ſtick and be bemired in the cerumer, or car-wax, 
, 2 for that purpoſe near the entrance.“ De Nat. Deor. Lib. 
cap. 57. 


HEARING, is particularly uſed in civil and judicial concerns, for 


a cauſe being brought before the judge and jury, and the parties 
being heard as to the merits thereof. See CAusk, JuDGe, 


C. 
Such a cauſe was kept off eight months, ere it was brought to 
a hearing. We are to have our hearing the laſt day of the term. 


See ISSUE. 


The hearing of embaſſadors at the courts of princes is uſually 
called audience. See AUDIENCE, and EMBASSADOR. 


HEARSE, among hunters, an hind ia the ſecond year of her age. 


See HUNTING. 


HEART, Cor, in anatomy, a muſculous part of the animal bo- 


dy, ſituate in the thorax : wherein the veins all terminate, and 
from which all the arteries ariſe: and which, by its alternate 


contraction and dilaration, is the chief inſtrument of the cir- 


culation of the blood, and the principle of life.---See Tab. Anat. 
(Splanch.) fig. 12. lit. cc, and alſo fre ARTzxy, VEIx, 
BLooD, LIFE, Sc. 

This noble part js included in acapſala, or pouch, called the 
pericardium ; whoſe ſtruQture and office will be explained un- 
der the article PERICARDIUM. - 

The figure of the heart is a cone, or pyramid reverſed ; the 
upper, and broader point whereof, is called the t; and the 
lower the cone, apex, ot poiut; Which is turned a little towards 
the left (ide. 

Its magnitude is indeterminate, and different in ſeveral ſubjeds, 
A to their reſpective dimenſions.— Its ordinary length 
is about fix inches, its breadth at the baſis four or five; and the 
whole circumference, fourteen. Its place is in the middle of 


the thorax, between the two lobes of the lungs ; and it is fa- 


ſtened to the mediaſtinum and pericardium, and ſupported by 
the great blood-veſlels, to which alone itis — 2 con- 
nected; being, for the conveniency of its motion, diſengaged 
from any other impediments.—-It is covered with a thin mem- 
brane, which, about the baſis, is guarded with fat; and which 


is no other than the common membrane of the muſcles. See 


MEMBRANE. 
It has two great cavities called vextricles, ſomewhat unequal ; 


the right being larger, capable of containing between two and 
three ounces of blaod.-- They are divided by a fleſhy partition, 
. conſiſting of the ſame muſculcr fibres with the parietes them- 


ſelves, and called the ſeptum; the figure whereof is concave 


towards the left ventricle, and convex towards the right.---- 


ere is no immediate cammunication between the ventri- 
Cles ; but for the blood to paſs out of one into the other, it 

muſt fetch a round through the lungs. See SEPTUM, toc. 

e parietes, or ſides of theſe ventricles, are of a thickneſs. 
and ſtrength very unequal ; the left much exceeding the right, 
decauſe of its office, which is to force its blood through all 
the parts of the body ; whereas the right drives it through 
the lungs only, and is therein greatly affiſted by other parts. 
---The right ventricle, in effe&, ſeems only intended with 


| wu to _e lungs; whence, in ſuch animals as haye no 
91. I. 


| 
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lungs, we only find one ventricle, which is the left. See 
UNGS. ; 
In the ventricles ate little muſcles, called colummæ carueæ, or 
lacertuli, derived from the patieres, and connected, by ten- 
dinous extremities, to the valves of the heart hereafter mention - 
ed. See COLUMNE. 4 
The ventricles are capped each with an auricle, or little muſ- 
cle, conſiſting, like the yentrictes themſelves, of a double or- 
der of fleſhy fibres. Sce AURICLE. | 
The veſſels, either ariſing from, or terminating in the Heart, 
and its auricles, are two arteries, viꝝ. the aorta, and the pul- 
monary artery, which have their origin from the two ventricles, 
viz. the aorta from the left, and the pulmonary from the 
right: and two veins, which terminate in the auricles, viz. 
the cava vein in the right, and the pulmonary vein in the left. 
See AoRTA, Cava, PULMONARY, Oc. | 
= the reſpective orifices of theſe veſſels are placed valves. See 
ALVE, 
Particularly, attheorifice of the arteries, within each of them, 
are three ſemi-lunar valves, or membranes of a femi-lunar fi- 
gure, which cloſe the orifice of the artery, and hinder the re- 
lapſe of the blood into the heart at the time of its dilatation. 
At the mouth of the right ventricle, juſt at its juncture with 
the auricle, are three others called tricaſpides, from their three 
points being faſtned by tendinous fibres to the columuæ car- 
nez; ſo that upon the contraction, or ſyſtole of the heart, 
they cloſe the orifice, and hinder the blood from recurring in- 
to the great vein. The ſame office do the two mitral valves, 
at the exit of the left ventricle, ſtopping thereturn of the blood 
into the pulmonary vein, See SEMI-LUNAR, "TRICUSPID, 
and MITRAL. | 
The ſubſtance of the heart is entirely fleſhy, or muſculous.--- 
Theancients, indeed; generally took it for a parenchyma but 
na. had a juſter ſentiment; and after him Steno andthe 
moderns, have evidently-found it ro conſiſt of a continued ſe- 
ries of proper muſculous fibres, variouſly contorted, or wound 
up, and ending at the orifices of the reſpeQive ventricles, 
where they form their tendons. | | 
In diſſecting the heart, after taking off the proper membrane, 
there appear, on the outer ſurface of the right ventricle, ſome 
lender ſtraight fibres tending to and ending iu the baſis. Im- 
mediately under theſe is a double order of ſpiral fibres, the 
exterior whereof aſcend obliquely from the ſeptum to the ba- 
fis, and form a ſort of helix, or cachlea: The interior take a 
contrary courſe; winding obliquely fromthe right tide towards 
the left, ſo as to encompaſs both ventricles, and ending in the 
baſis on the left fide, form likewiſe an helix of an inverſe or- 
der. Under theſe appear the fibres of the left ventricle ; and 
firſt, a ſpiral ſeries running to the left, under which, as in the 
other ventricle, lie another order running the contrary way, 
which not only extend to the outward paries, but encompaſ- 
ſing the whole ventricle, make the ſeptum more immediately 
appettain to, and be a part of, the left ventricle. Some of 
them, inſtead of terminating, as the reſt do, in the tendons 
of the heart, run inwards, and form the columne carnee ; 
while others reaching down to the cone, are wound about it, 
and form the circle called the centre of the heart. See CRN- 
TRE. 
The fibres of the heart appear to be the ſame with thoſe of the 
other muſcles ; whence the part now generally paſſes for a 
real muſcle; though ſome think the inference not over juſt, in- 
aſmuch as the aorta has the ſame claim to be reputed a muſcle. 
See MusCLE, and AokTA. 
Some late authors, upon conſidering the ſtructure and diſpo- 
ſition of the ſpiral fibres, chuſerather to make the heart adouble 


muſcle, or two muſcles tied together.----In effect, the two 


ventricles, with their reſpeQive auricles, are found two 
diſtin& bodies, two veſſels or cavities, which may be ſepara- 
ted, and yet remain veſſels; the ſeptum, which was ſuppoſed 
to belong only to the left, hg pow tound to conſiſt of fi- 
bres derived from them both.---To ſay no more, the two ven- 
tricles, according to M. Winſlow, are two ſeveral muſcles 
united togethet, not only by the ſeptum, but by ſeveral plans 
of fibres ariſing from the exterior baſe of the heart, and meet- 
ing at the apex, which entering the left ventricle, lines the pa- 
rietes, c. | | 

The hear: has alſo its proper blood - veſſels, viz. two arteries 
ſpringing from the entrance of the aorta; and one larger vein, 
with one or two leſſer; all which, from their encompaſſing 
the heart, are called corona ig. See CORONARY, 

The nerves of the heart and its auricles, come from aplexus 
of the par vagum, called by Willis plexus cardiacus. See NERvx, 
and PLEXUS. 

It has alſo lymphæducts, which catry the lymph from the hear: 
to the thoracic duct. See Lymexe@pucr. 

The uſe of the heart and its appendant auricles, is ro cir- 
culate the blood through the whole body: in order to which, 
they have an alternate motion of contraction and dilatation. 
---By the dilatation, called the 4i2/tole, their cavity is open- 
ed, and their internal dimenſions inlarged to receive the te- 
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fAncnt blood from the veins; and by their contraction, called 
the tele, their cavity is ſhrunk, and their dimenſions leſſen- 
ed, to expel the blood again into the arteries. See SYSTOLE, 
and DIASTOLE. 

It muſt be added, that theſe alternate motions of the heart and 
auricles, are oppoſite in time to each other; the auricles being 
dilated whilſt the hears is contracted again; and contracted 
whilſt it is dilated, to drive the blood intoit. See AURICULE. 
By means of the right ventricle, the blood is driven through 
the pulmonary vein, from which being received into the pul- 
monary artery, it is returned to the left ventricle; from which 
by the aorta, it is diſtributed all over the reſt of the body, and 
thence returned to the right ventricle by the vena cava; fo ma- 
king an entire circulation through the whole body. See Cikcu- 
LATION. 

Schenchius ſpeaks of a man who had no heart; but Molinet- 
ti denics it: as alſo that there ever were two Hearts found in 
any man, though the caſe be common in divers inſects, which 
have naturally ſeveral Hearts; witneſs filk-worms, which 
have a chain of hearts running the whole length of their bo- 
dies. But wehaveinconteſtable inſtances of two hearts, even 
in the ſame man.---- There have been Hearts found all gnawed 
and devoured with worms: Muretus opened the hearts of 


" ſome banditti, which were all kairy, or at leaſt inveſted with 


a tomentum, or down,---And what is ſtill more extraordina- 
ry, we have accounts of perſons in whom the Heart has been 
found inverted, or turned upſide down; particularly ina wo- 
man hanged ſome time ago at Saxony, and a man hanged at 
Paris. Journ. des Scav. 

Timorous animals have always larger Hearts than courageous 
ones; as we ſee in deer, hares, aſſes, c. Thete is a bone 
found in the baſis of the hearts of certain animals, particular- 
ly deer, which ſeems to be no other than the tendons of the 
fibres of the heart indurated and offified. | 
Hiſtorians relate, that Pope Urban VIII. being opened after 


his death, was found to have ſuch a bone in his heart. The caſe | 


is very uſual in the trunk of the aorta, which ſprings from the 
heart. See AORTA, and OSSIFICATION. 

Many amphibious creatures, as frogs, Sc. have but one 
ventricle in the hearz.---The tortoiſe is ſaid ſaid by the French 
academiſts to have three ventricles: M. Buſſiere charges this 
on them as a miſtake; and maintains it has but one. The 
point is ſcarce yet aſcertained. Mew. de l' Acad. an. 1703. 
and Philoſoph. Tranſat. No. 328. 


T heory of the motion of the Heart.---The principle of motion in | 


the heart, or the power from which its alternate contraction 
and dilatation ariſes, has been greatly controverted among the 
late phyſicians and and anatomilts. 

The expulſion of the blood out of the ventricles, argues a 
very conſiderable motion in the part.---The motive power, it 
is certain, muſt ſurmount the reſiſtance made to it; and ac- 
cording to Borelli's computation, the reſiſtance made to the 
motion of the blood through the arteries, is equal to 1 80000 
pounds, which therefore are to be removed by the Heart; or 
elſe the circulation muſt ceaſe. Now, whence comes the ma- 
chine of the heart to have ſuch a power? And after the ex- 
pulfion, what other power is it that ſurmounts the former, and 
reſtores the part to its dilatation, to produce a reciprocal æſ- 
tus: ; 

The whole affair remained in the utmoſt darkneſs and uncer- 
tainty, till Dr. Lower's excellent treatiſe De Corde, where 
the mechaniſm, whereby the contraction, or ſyſtole, is effec- 
red, was admirably explained.---The cauſe of the dilatation, 
or diaſtole, which Dr. Lower had in great meaſure overlook- 
ed, has ſince been happily ſupplied by Dr. Drake. 

That the heart is a muſcle, furniſhed and inſtructed for moti- 
on like other muſcles, is abundantly demonſtrated by Dr. 
Lower and others; and as it is a ſolitary muſcle, without 
any proper antagoniſt, and not directly under the power of 
the will, nor exerciſing voluntary motion, it approaches near- 
eſt to the ſphincter kind, which has theſe cohditions in com- 
mon with it. See SPHINCTER, 

But in conſtant, and regular alternations of contraction and 
dilatation, the heart differs exceedingly from all the other muſ- 
cles of the body. See MUSCLE. 

This alternation has given the learned abundance of trouble, 
who finding nothing peculiar in the ſtructure, which ſhould 
neceſlarily occaſion it; nor any antagoniſt, whoſe re- action 


ſhould produce it ; have been extremely perplexed to find out 
the cauſe, 


That contraction is the proper action and ſtate of all muſcles, 


is evident both from reaſon and experience. For if any muſ- 
cle be freed from the power of its antagoniſt, it immediately 
contracts, and is not by any action of the will or ſpirits to be 
reduced to a ſtate of dilatation.— Thus, if the flexors of any 
joint be divided; the extenſors of that joint being by that 
means freed fromthe contrary action of their antagoniſts, the 
joint is immediately extended, without any conſent of the will 
and in that ſtate remains; and fo vice verſa, if the extenſors 
be divided, | 


Hence it appears, that the ordinary muſcles have no reſtitu- 
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tive motion, but what they derive from the aQion of the: 
tagoniſts, by which they are balanced.----Thus the ſ ng 
of the anus, veſica, c. having no proper antagoni a; !lCters 
ways in a ſtate of contraction, and ſuffer nothin 2 
them, but what is forced through them by the contrary 8 
of ſome ſtronger muſcles, which, though not proper] action 
antagoniſts, yet on all neceſſary occaſions, perform * 
of ſuch. See Anus, BLADDER, c. office 
We have here, then, an adequate cauſe of the contrag; 

the heart, viz. the natural vis motrix of muſculous yy 
whoſe proper niſus, or tendency, is to contra themſety.” 
Sce MUSCULAR, and FIBRE. ves. 
It may be added, however, that though the muſcular 

of the heart, ated by the nerves, be the immediate 
ſtrument of its conſtriction, or ſyſtole, as is ſhewn by 1, 
Lower, yet is there another cauſe which contributes not + 
little thereto, and which Dr. Lower overlooked vie the 
intercoſtal- muſcles and diaphragm, which aid ang facilitate 
this contraction, by opening a paſſage for the blood thr h 
the lungs, which denied, would be an invincible obſtacle 
---Add, that the pulmonary artery and vein, ſpreading them. 
ſelves throughout all the diviſions and ſubdiviſions of te 
bronchia of the lungs, and being as it were co-extende 
therewith, muſt ſuffer the like alteration of ſuperficial dimen. 
ſions, as the bronchia do in the elevation and depreſſon of the 
coltz. So that while the ribs are in a ſtare of depreſſion, whe. 
ther before commerce with the external air, or after, the an. 
nular cartilages of the bronchia ſhrink one into another 

by that means their dimenſions are exceedingly conttaded: in 
conformity to which condition of the bronchia, the pulmons. 
ry artery and vein muſt likewiſe, either by means of thei 
muſcular coats, contract themſelves to the ſame dimenſion 
or lie in folds or corrugations; which is leſs probable.—0n 
the other hand, when the ribs are elevated, and the diaph 
bears downwards, the air ruſhing into the lungs, ſhoots out 
the cartilaginous rings, and divaricates the branches of the t- 
chea, and by them extends the ſeveral diviſions of the pulmo- 
nary artery and vein, and thereby lengthens and enlarges their 
cavities: and this their alternate action will be continued, and 
imparted to the heart; from which they ariſe. 

Thus is a paſſage opened to the blood from the right ventricle 
of the heart, to the left, through the lungs, to which it could 
not otherwiſe paſs; and the oppoſition which the blood, con- 
tained in that ventricle, muſt otherwiſe neceſlarily haye made 
to its conſtriction, is taken off, and the ſyſtole thereby facili 
tated. See SYSTOLE. 

For the diaſtole, or dilatation of the heart, Dr. Lower con- 
tents himſelf to aſcribe it to a motion of reſtitution of the 
over-ſtrained fibres.---His words are, Since all its motion 
conſiſts in its contraction; and the fibres of the heart are 
made for conſtriction only; it is evident, all the motion of 
© the heart is in its ſyſtole: but, as the fibres are ſtretched be- 
* yond their tone in every conſtriction ; for this reaſon, after 
© that niſus is over, the hear? relaxes again by a natural mo- 
tion of reſtitution, and is diſtended by the influx of new 
© blood from the yeins, The diaſtole, then, is not effectel by 
any further action of the heart, beſides a remiſſion of its for- 
* mer tenſion, and the influx of the blood.” 

Now, if contraction be the ſole action of thoſe fibres, s i 
certainly is, and as the author here confeſſes ; how can ther 
diſtention, vulgarly, though improperly, called their relaxation, 
be a motion of reſtitution? for, from the nature of thoſe f- 
bres, and their diſpoſition ; the ſtructure of the heart matt» 
feſtly appears tonical, and its dilatation a ſtate of violence. 9 
that the conſtriction is the true motion of reſtitution, and the 
only ſtate to which it will ſpontaneouſly return when theforce 
is taken off; and thus we are left ſtill to look for the true 
cauſe of the diaſtole, which appears the moſt difficult phæno- 
menon relating to the Heart. 

Mr. Cowper, in his introduction to his anatomy, improwts 
on the ſhare Dr. Lower hints the blood to have in that act, 
and makes it the main inſtrument of the dilatation of tit 
heart; in which he is. followed by Dr. Drake; who, box. 


ever, differs from him as to the manner, and reaſon of its be 


ing ſo. 

© The heart of an animal, ſays Mr. Cowper, belts * 
© great analogy to the pendulums of thoſe artificial autom- 
ta, clocks and watches; while its motion is performed le 
that of other muſcles, the blood doing the office of 2 po- 
* dus.”---If he means that the blood, in its reflux, by gr 
vitating on the auricles and ventricles, dilates and expands 
them; acting therein as a counterpoize to its contraction 
a muſcle; it is pity he had not given an explication at laFf 
of ſo abſtruſe and important a phenomenon : the ſpecific git 
vity of the blood not ſeeming a cauſe adequate to the © 

it is here ſuppoſed to produce.----For if the blood act only ® 
a weight, by mere gravitation ; ſo much of it only 25 der, 
cends from above the heart, can be employed in that 3800; 
which, at the largeſt computation, does not amount to abo 
five pound weight, and mult be able, according to the comp 
tation of Borellus, to overcome a reſiſtance of 1 35 bout 
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Whatever, therefore, the force that dilates the heart, and is 
the cauſe of the diaſtole, be, it muſt be equal to that of the 


Feart, the intercoſtal muſcles and diaphragm ; to all which 


it acts as an antagoniſt. 1 
Such a power is hard, perhaps impoſſible, to be found in the 
machine of an animal body; and yet without ſome ſuch an- 
tagonilt, it is as impoſſible the circulation of the blood ſhould 
be maintained. -All the engines yet diſcovered within the 
body, conſpire towards the conſtriction of the heart, which 
is the ſtate of quieſcence, to which it naturally tends ; yet 
we find it alternately in a ſtate of violence, or dilatation : and 
on this alternation does all animal life depend. 
Some external cauſe, therefore, muſt be found to produce this 
hænomenon; which cauſe mult be either in ſome quality of 


the air, or the preſſure of the atmoſphere, becauſe we have no 


conſtant and immediate commerce with any other media. 
Some phyſicians obſerving this, and that, deprived by whatſo- 
ever means of communication with the external air, we be- 
came inſtantly extin& ; have imagined, that in the act of 
jaſpiration, certain purer parts of the air, were mixed with 
the blood in the lungs, and conveyed along with it to the 
heart, where they nouriſhed a ſort of vital flame, which 
was the cauſe of this reciprocal æſtus of the heart. See 
FLAME 
Others, rejecting an actual flame, have fancied that theſe fine 
arts of air, mixing with the blood in the ventricles of the 
rw produced an efferyeſcence which dilated it. See EF- 
FERVESCENCE. 
But theſe notions have been long exploded, upon ample con- 
viction ; and it is a point yet undetermined, whether any air 
does mix with the blood at all in the lungs, or not. See 
Lunss, AIR, c. 
But, ſuppoſing ſome air do inſinuate it ſelf into the pulmo- 
nary vein, it can no other way dilate the heart, than by an 
efferveſcence in the left ventricle, which would not dilate the 
right,---But even this opinion is contradicted by autopſy, and 
abundantly confuted by divers authors, Ste RESPIRATION. 
Upon the whole, the groſs body of the atmoſphere appears 
to be the true antagonilt to all the muſcles ſerving for ordina- 
ry inſpiration, and the conſtriction of the heart; which is con- 
firmed not only from its ſufficient power, but the neceſſity of 
its action upon animal bodies. See ATMOSPHERE, 
The heart, we have obſerved, is a ſolitary muſcle, of very 
great ſtrength ; and the intercoſtal muſcles and diaphragm, 
which likewiſe have no antagoniſts, are a vaſt additional 
force, which muſt be ballanced by the contrary aQtion of 
ſome equivalent power, or other. For though the action of 
the intercoſtal muſcles be voluntary, it does not extempt 
them from the condition of all other muſcles ſerving for vo- 
luntary motion, which would be in a ſtate of perpetual con- 
traction, notwithſtanding any influence of the will, were it 
not for the libration of antagoniſt muſcles. This libration, 
between other muſcles, is anſwered by the weight of the in- 
cumbent atmoſphere, which preſſes upon the thorax, and 
other parts of the body. And as in all other voluntary mo- 
tions, the influence of the will only gives a prevalence to 
one, of two powers before equilibrated ; ſo here it ſerves to 
enable thoſe muſcles to lift a weight too ponderous for their 
ſtrength not ſo aſſiſted : ſo that as ſoon as that aſſiſtance is 
withdrawn, the ribs are again depreſſed by the mere gravita- 
tion of the atmoſphere, which would otherwiſe remain ele- 
vated through the natural tendency of thoſe muſcles to con- 
traction. 
This is evidently proved from the Toricellian experiment, and 
thoſe made upon animals in vacuo; where, as ſoon as the air 
is withdrawn, and the preſſure thereby taken off, the interco- 
ſtal muſcles and diaphragm are contracted, and the ribs ele- 
vated in an inſtant, and cannot by any power of the will be 
made to ſubſide, till the air is again let in to bear them forci- 


| bly down. See Vacuua. 


As in the elevation of the ribs, the blood, by the paſſage 
opened for it, is in a manner ſolicited into the lungs ; ſo in 
their depreſſion, by the ſubſidence of the lungs, and contrac- 
tion of the blood-veſlels conſequent thereof, the blood is for- 
cibly driven through the pulmonary vein into the left ventri- 


cle of the heart. And this, together with the general com- 


preflion of the body by the weight of the atmoſphere which 
ſurrounds and preſſes on its whole ſurface, is that power 
which cauſes the blood to mount in the veins, after the force 
impreſſed upon it by the heart is. broken and ſpent, and 
2 ſuffices to force the Heart from its natural ſtate to di- 
atation. 


Upon computing the weight of a column of air equal to the 


ſurface of the body, it appears a power ſufficient for the ef- 
fects here aſcribed to it: and conſidering that the bodies of ani- 
mals are compreſſible machines, it appears that it muſt of ne- 
ceſſity affect them in the manner here laid down.---And yet, 


though our bodies be intirely compoſed of tubuli, or veſſels 


filled with fluids, this preſſure, how great ſoever, being equal 
every way, could not affect them, were it not that the ſuper- 
ficial dimenſions are equally variable ; becauſe, being com- 
prefled on all parts with the ſame degree of force, the con- 
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tained fluids could not any where begin to recede, and make 
way for the reſt to follow, but would remain as fixed and 
immoveable, as if they were actually ſolid. See FLuD.--- 
But, by the dilatation of the thorax, room is made for the 
fluids to move; and by the coarctation of it, freſh motion is 
impreſt; which is the great ſpring whereby the circulation is 
ſet aud kept going. 

This reciprocal dilatation and contraction of the ſuperficial 
dimenſions of the body, ſeems ſo neceſſary to animal life, that 
there is not an animal ſo imperfe& as to want it, at leaſt 
none to which our anatomical enquiries have yet reached.--- 
For though moſt kind of fiſh, and inſets, want both move- 
able ribs and lungs, and conſequently have no dilatable tho- 
rax ; yet that defect is ſupplied by an analogous mechaniſm, 
anſwering ſufficiently the neceſſities of their life. Thus, 
fiſhes, which have no lungs, have gills to do the office of 
lungs, receiving and expelling alternately the water, whereby 
the blood - veſſels ſuffer the ſame alteration of dimenſions, as 
in the lungs of more perfect animals. See G1LLS. | 
Add, that the lungs, or air-veſlels of inſects, are much more 


different from more perfect animals, than thoſe of fiſhes 


are; and yet in their action and uſe, agree perfectly with 
both ; that is, removing and expelling the air and varying 
the dimenſions and capacities of the blood - veſſels. Having no 
thorax, or ſeparate cavity for the heart and air-vellels, the 
latter are diſtributed through the whole trunk; by which 
they communicate with the external air through ſeveral ſpi- 
racles or vent-holes, to which are fitted ſo many little tta- 
chez or wind- pipes, which thence ſend their branches to all 
the muſcles and viſcera, and ſeem to accompany the blood- 
veſſels all over the body, as they do in the lungs of perfect 
animals. By this diſpoſition, in every inſpiration, the whole 


body is inflated, and in every expiration, compreſſed ; and 


conſequently the blood- veſſels muſt ſuffer a viciſſitude of ex- 
tention and contraction, and a greater motion be thereby im- 
preſſed on the contained fluids, than the Heart, which in 
theſe creatures does not appear to be muſcular, would be ca- 
pable of giving.--- The only animal, exempted from this ne- 
ceſſary condition of receiving and expelling alternately ſome 
fluid in and out of the body, is a foetus :; but this while in- 
cluded in the womb, ſeems to have little more than a vege- 
tative lite ; and ought ſcarce to be reckoned among the num- 
ber of animals: and were it not for that ſmall ſhare of muſ- 
cular motion which it exerciſes in the womb, it might, with- 
out abſurdity, be accounted a graft upon, or branch of the mo- 
ther. See FotTus, EMBRYO, c. ans 
One difficulty we muſt not here conceal, which will lie a- 
gainſt the whole doctrine, viz. that the Hearts of ſeveral ani- 
mals have been found to beat regularly and ſtrongly, even in 
vacuo; not leſs fo than in the air. Witneſs the hearts of frogs, 
tried by Mr. Boyle. joy © wg Tranſadt. No 62. 
EAR T. The quantity of the force 
of the heart has been variouſly eſtimated, and on various 
principles; by various authors, particularly Borelli, Morland, 
Keill, Jurin, Sc. * 
The force of the heart may be defined by the motion where- 
with the heart contracts; or by the motion of a weight 
which being oppoſed to the blood at its exit out of the Heart, 
will juſt balance and ſtop the ſame.---This we have no way 
of coming at @ priori; the internal ſtructure of the part, 
and the nature and power of the contracting cauſe being but 
imperfectly known : ſo that the only means remaining, is to 
eſtimate it by the effects. 
All the action of the heart conſiſts in the contraction of its 
ventricles : the ventricles contracting, ſtrike or preis upon 
the blood aud communicating part of their motion thereto, 
drive it out with vehemence where the paſſage is open. The 
blood thus protruded into the aorta, and pulmonary artery, 
preſſes every way; partly againſt the coats of the arteries 
which by the laſt diaſtole had been left in a collapſed, flaccid 
ſtate, ; and partly againſt the anterior blood moving on too 
ſlowly before it. By ſuch means the coats of the arteries are 
gradually diſtended, and the antecedent blood has its motions 
accelerated.---By the way it may be obſerved, that the more 
flaccid the arteries are, the leſs reſiſtance will they make to a 
dilatation ; and the more they are dilated,” the more ſtrongly 
will they reſiſt a further diſtraction; ſo that the force of the 
blood, at its egreſs out of the hears, is at firlk ſpent in diſten- 
ding the arteries, more than protruding the antecedent blood; 
but afterwards more in protruding the blood than in diſten- 
ding the arteries. $42 


Borelli, we have already obſerved, in his Oecow. Animal. makes 


the obſtacle to the motion of the blood through the arteries, 
equivalent to 180,000 pound ; and the force of the hears 
itſelf, only equal to 3,000 pound, which is only % of the 
oppoſition it has to overcome. Then, deduQing 45,000 


pound for the adventitious help of the muſcular elaſtic coat 


of the arteries ; he leaves the heart with a force of 3,000 
pound'-to overcome a reſiſtance of 135,000 pound ; thar is, 
with 1 to remove 45; which he ſuppoſes it enabled to do by 


virtue of percuſſion. 
But had he proceeded in bis calculation to the veins, which he 


allows 
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allows to contain quadruple the quantity of blood found in 
the artcries, and to which this energy of percuſſion either does 
not reach at all, or very languidly ; he would readily have ſeen 
the ſyſtem of percuſſion to be inſufficient. 
But his calculus itſelf is alſo found to be faulty; the force 
alcribed by him to the hears being immenſely too great.---Dr. 
Jurin ſhews, that he had he not made a miſtake in the compu- 
tation, the retiſtance which the heart has to overcome, mult 
have come out, on his own principles, much greater; and in- 
ſtead of 135, 00 pound, would have been 1,076,000 pound, 
which tranicends all probability. | 
The great faults in this ſolution conſiſt, according to Dr. Ju- 
rin, in his eſtimating the motive force of the heart by a pon- 
dus at reſt ; in ſuppoſing the whole weight ſuſtained by a 
muſcle, in one of his experiments, to be ſuſtained wholly by 
the contracting force thereof; in aſſuming muſcles, equally 
heavy, to be of equal force: in ſuppoſing the utmoſt force of 
the Heart exerted at every ſyſtole, c. 
Dr. Keill, in his Eſſays of the Anim. Oecom. firſt ventured to 
ſer aſide Borelli's calcutes ; and ſubſtituted another, almoſt 
infinitely ſmaller, in its ſtead. His method of eſtimating the 
force of the heart is as follows :---Having the velocity where- 
with a fluid flows out at an orifice, without meeting any re- 
ſiſtance from an anterior fluid; the force which produces 
A that motion is thus determined. Let the line A B be the 
height from which a falling body will acquire a velocity 
equal to that wherewith the fluid flows out at the orifice ; 
then is the force which produces the motion of this fluid, 
equal to the weight of a cylinder of the ſame fluid, whoſe 
baſe is equal to the orifice, and weight equal to 2 A B. 
Coroll. 2. Prop. 36. Lib. II. Newton. Princip. 
Now, the blood flowing out of the heart, is refiſted in its 


motion by the anterior blood in the arteries and veins, and 


therefore cannot flow with all the velocity the force of the hear? 
will give it; part of that force being ſpent in overcoming the 
reſiſtance of the maſs of blood. If therefore we knew how 
much the velocity of the blood is diminiſhed by this reſiſtance, 
or what proportion the velocity of the blood reſiſted, has to 
the blood driven out, and not reſiſted; _ already deter- 
mined the velocity of the blood as it is reſiſted, we might eaſi- 
ly recolle& the velocity by which the blood would flow were it 
not reſiſted ; and from thence the abſolute force of the Heart. 
To find this, the author made the following experiment. 
Having uncovered the iliac artery and vein in the thigh of a 
dog, near his body; and paſſed convenient ligatures under 
them; he opened the whale diameter of the veſſels, aud re- 
ceived the blood which run from it in the ſpace of ten ſe- 
conds: The ſame was afterwards done by the artery, for the 
ſame ſpace of time; and both the quantities of the blood were 
exactly weighed, The experiment was repeated for the great- 
er ſecurity: till, the quantity of blood from the artery, was 
fonnd at a medium, to that from the vein in the fame ſpace of 
time, nearly as 74 to 3. 

Now, the velocity of the blood in the iliac artery, fo near 
the aorta, muſt be nearly the ſame with that in the aorta it 
ſelf; and conſequently the velocity with which it flows out of 
the iliac artery cut aſunder, is the ſame with which it would 


flow out of the heart unreſiſted: or, the blood runs through 


a wound in the iliac artery, with all the velocity it received 
from the heart. Now all the blood which runs along the iliac 
artery, returns again by the iliac vein; and conſequently, the 
quantities of blood which paſs through both in the fame ſpace 
of time, are equal. The quantity of blood, therefore, which 
runs out of the jliac vein cut aſunder, is the ſame which ran 
through the iliac artery, before it was cut, in that ſpace of 
time. Having, therefore, the quantity which runs through 
the iliac artery when it is cut, and when it is not cut, we have 
their velocities; for the velocity of a fluid, running through 
the ſame canal, in equal ſpaces of time, is directly as their 
quantities: but the velocity of the blood, when the artery is 
cut, is equal to that it receives by the full force of the heart; 
and the velocity when it is not cut, is that velocity with which 
the blood 'moves through the aorta, reliſted by the anterior 
blood : and therefore theſe two velocities are to one another, 
as 7x to 3. 

It now ho heart throw out two ounces of blood every ſyſ- 
tole, which is a probable e e then the blood moves 
through the aorta at the rate of 156 feet in a minute; and 
therefore the abſolute velodky wherewith the blood would be 
forced into the aorta, did it find no reſiſtance, is ſueh as would 
make it move 390 feet in a minute, or 6 feet in a ſecond. 
We now proceed to enquire, what is the height from which 
a falling body will acquire this given velocity? for this height 
doubled, gives the length of the cylinder, whoſe baſe is equal 


to the force of the aorta, and weight equal to the adſo! 
force of the heart. ? __ e ablolute 


It is known by experiment, that the force of gravity will make 


2 body move 30 feet in a ſecond, which is the velocity it ac- 
quires in falling through 15 feet, and therefore this velocity is 
to the velocity of the blood flowing without reſiſtance into 
the aorta, as 30 to 6. 5: But becauſe the heights from 
which bodies acquire given velocities, are as the ſquares of 
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the velocities, that is, as 900 to 42. 25; theref, 
42. 25, ſo is 15 to o. 74.--- This de double * 900 tg 
or in inches 17. 76; which is the height of acylinder f d 55 
whole bale is equal to the aorta, which we have ſu 0d, 
be equal to oy : oy r the ſolid content is re 
h which is equal to tl dre IR 
o 257 t eq o the abſolute force of the 
This weight is five ounees, whence the fore 
found equal to five ounces. ore of the bear; is 
The ſame author, by another method of caleulatin f 
the laws of projectiles, finds the force of the wr Þ = 
equal to eight ounces, which though ſomewhat more = 
was before determined, yet the difference is of ſma1! . 
in reſpect of Borelli's account; the great failing in whoſe 
culation Dr. Keill takes to ariſe from his not diſtingui * 
between the blood at reſt, and already in motion.— The x. * 
of the heart, it is certain, is not employed in giving w__ 
to any quantity of blood at reſt, but only to continue * 
motion; how that motion firſt aroſe, ſeems out of * 
capacity to determine, It is demonſtrable, that if the regg 
ance of the blood always bore the fame proportion to the 
force of the heart it does now, the blood never could at firſt 
be put in motion by the heart. If the blood conſtantly mo- 
ved forwards, with the motion firſt communicated to ſt, and 
did the coats of the veſlels make no reſiſtance; the poſterior 
blood would not be retarded by the anterior, and the force of 
the blood would equal the intire force of the moyer. But 
becauſe of the reſiſtance made by the coats of the blood. 
veſſels, and the force which is ſpent in diſtending them, the 
blood is continually retarded in its motion as it circulates, and 
would ia a ſhort time ſtop, were not the motion loſt made 
up again by a freſh impulle from the heart; and therefore 
the force of the heart mult be equa! to the reſiſtances the 
blood meets with in its motion: If it were more, the yelo- 
city of the blood would be continually increaſing; it lefs, i 
would continually decreaſe; and at laſt ſtop; And hence i 
is evident, that if the circulation of the blood was once ſlop- 
ped, all the force of the hear? could never ſet it moving 
ain. . 
us much for Dr. Keill's ſyſtem :---Dr. Jurin charges even 
this with its defects; and particularly in that it ſuppoſes the 
weight, whereby the motion of water running out at a veſſel 
may be generated, to be what generates that motion: which 
this laſt author takes for a miſapprehenfion of Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's coroltdry ; urging, that the water falling by the power 
of gravity, acquires its motion of itſelf; and that the weight 
falling the ſame time, only receives a motion equal to that of 
the water out of the veſſel.— There are ſome other points 
which he objects againſt, and of which the learned author has 
an expreſs vindication in the Ph:loſophical Tranſ«&ions; to 
which his antagoniſt has fince replied ; but the author dying 
in the mean time, prevented any rejoinder. 
Dr. Jurin, however, proceeds to give another computation,on 
more unexceptionable | ea tw though his adverſary has 
found occaſion therein for recrimination. 
He conſiders one of the ventricles of the heart impelling the 
blood, as a given body impelling another at reſt, with a given 
velocity; and after communicating patt of? its motion there- 
to, proceeding with the ſame common velocity. On which 
principle, the force of the heart will either be equal to the 
factum of the weight of the ventricle, and its initial velocity 
ere it impels the blood ; or to the ſum of the motions of the 
ventricle and the blood flowing out of the ſame, and the mo- 
tion communicated to the coats of the arteries and the ante 
cedent blood. \ 
Now it is demonſtrable, 19. That the motion whereby 4 
hollow machine, unequally contractile, does act in contrafti- 
on, is equal to the ſam of the factums of the ſeveral particles 
of the machine multiplied into their reſpective velocits. 
Whence it follows, that the motion of the machine 1s equal 
to the factum of its weight into ſume mean velocity between 
the particles moved ſwitteft, and thoſe moved fowelt.-2 a 
That if the water be expreſſed out of the orifice of ſuch 
machine, the motion of the water burſting out of the fame, 
will be equal to the ſum of the facta of any tranſverſe ſect. 
ons of all the threads of water, ſeverally multiplied into thei 
reſpective lengths and velocities: Whence it follows, that the 
motion of the water is equal to the factum of the water 1. 
ſuing out at the orifice into ſome mean length between 
of the longeſt thread and the ſhorteſt. Hence, allo, if 2 
be ſeveral ſuch machines full of water, and contracted wk 
whether equally or uncqually, the motion of the water, burt 
ing out at the orifice of one of them, will be in a ratio a 
pounded of the quadruple ratio of any hamologous __ 
of the machine, and the reciprocal ratio of the time wher 
the contraction is effected. T, find 
From theſe data is drawn a ſolution of the problem, 0 fir 
the force of the heart ?---For, calling the weight of the = 
ventricle, or the quantity of blood equal to the ſame, 5; t b. 
inner ſurface of the ventricle, S; the mean length of 77 . 
laments, or threads of blood expelled from the ſame, Jin 
ſection of the aorta, s ; the quantity of blood contain Fo 
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the left ventricle, q; the time wherein the blood would be 
thrown out of the heart, were the reſiſtance of the arteries 
and antecedent blood removed, ; the variable velocity, where- 
with the blood would flow through the aorta, if the reſiſtance 
were taken away, v; the variable length of the aorta, paſſed 
over by the blood, » ; and the time wherein the length 1s 
run, 2.---The mean variable velocity of the blood contiguous 
to the ventricle, or the mean velocity of the ventricle itſelf, 
4 4 
will be = 7 the motion of the ventricle, = p x = the 


motion of the blood iſſuing out, = s v x / + x; and their 
. Pp 
ſam, or the force of the ventricle, = 5 v x 7 + 7 + x. But, 


wy = 8 whence, by the inverſe method of fluxions, the 


% Sx Þ x 
force of the ventricle is found -* —+—++1. But ſince 
⁊ 2 
2 =t; 5x = 9. And hence, the force of the ventricle = 
EF. 


— X — Alfter the like manner, the force of the right 
8 32 
ventricle (noting the ſame things by Greek letters, which in 


„ 
the left are denoted by Italic ones, is found - -- + a. 
z Þ> 27 


r 
So that the whole force of the heart, is =— X — 7 
1 


7 #4 
+— +1+a QL. E. J. 
27 


If now we ſuppoſe p=8 ounces, and + to 4 ounces, avoird, 
$ = 10 ſquare inches, and 2 = to as much; / = z, and x = 
11 inches: q = 2 ounces avoird. s = 0,4155 ſquare inches, 
e = ©,583; and : = 0.1”; The forces of the ventricles will 


be equal to the weights underwritten, vi. lib. oz. 
Of the left ventricle | 9 I 
Of the right ventricle 6-9 
Force of the whole heart 18 4 


Which weights have a velocity wherewith they would move 
an inch each ſecond of a minute. 


Coroll. Hence it is inferred, that when the pulſe is quicker 
than ordinary, either the reſiſtance is leſs than ordinary, or 
the force of the heart is increaſed, or a leſs quantity of blood 
than uſual is expelled at each contraction of the heart; and 
vice verſa. As alſo, that if the reſiſtance be either increaſed 
or diminiſhed, either the pulſe, or the quantity of blood ex- 
pelled at each contraction, will be either increaſed or diminiſh- 
ed reſpeQtively.---And that if the force of the heart be increa- 
led or diminiſhed, either the pulſe muſt be accelerated, or the 
reſiſtance diniinithed. See PULSE, 


On theſe principles, Dr. Jurin proceeds to demonſtrate the three 
tollowing theorems. 
19. That the whole motion of reſiſtance made to the blood, 
iſluing out of the Heart in the ſyſtole, or the whole motion 
communicated to the antecedent blood and the coats of the ar- 
teries, is equal to the whole force of the heart, quam proxime. 
29, That the motion communicated to the antecedent blood 
in a ſyſtole, is to the motion communicated to the coats of 
the arteries, as the time of the ſyſtole is to the time of the 
diaſtole. Whence if, with Dr. Keil], we ſuppoſe the ſyſtole 
performed in one third of the interval between two pulſes, 
the motion communicated to the antecedent blood will be 
one third of the whole motion of the Heart; and that com- 
municated to the arteries, two thirds. 
3®. In different animals, the force of the heart is in a ratio 
compounded of the quadruple ratio of the diameter of any ho- 
mologous veſſel, and the inverſe ratio of the time wherein the 
heart is contracted; or a ratio compounded of the ratio of the 
weight either of the heart, or the whole animal, the ſubtripli- 
cate ratio of the ſame weight, and the reciprocal ratio of the 
time. 

HEanT-BURN, a diſeaſe, among phyſicians uſually called car- 
dialgia, See CARDIALGIA. | 
The teſtaceous powders, as oyſter-ſhells, crabs eyes, chalk, 
c. are the uſual remedies for the heart-burn. See TESTA- 
CEOUS. . 

Heart of @ tree, the middle part thereof, taken longitudinally, 
is Called ſo. See TREE, and TIMBER. 
EART, in the manage.---A horſe that works in the manage, 
with conſtraint and irreſolution, and cannot be brought to 
conſent to it, is ſaid to be a horſe of #wo hearts. 

HEARTH, Focus. See the articles FIRE, CHIMNEY, c. 
EARTH7MONEY, See the article CMX EVY-MoxkE v. 

HEARTH-STONES. See the article FiRE-STONE. 


HEAT, Calor, one of the primary qualities of bodies; oppoſed | 


to cold. See QUALITY, and CoLD. £ 
Hea: may be defined a phyſical being, whoſe 8 is known, 
and its degree meaſured by the expanſion of the air, or ſpirit, 


in 5 ger, See THERMOMETER. 
OL, * 


whether void, or poſſeſſed by bodies; but that naturally, and 
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Heat is properly a ſenſation, excited in us by the action of 
fire: or it is the effect of fire on our organs of feeling. See 
SENSATION, and FIRE. | | 
Hence it follows, that what we call Heat, is a particular idea, 
or modification of our own mind; and not - thing exiſting 
in that form in the body that occaſions it.---Heaz is no more 
in the fire that burns the finger, than pain in the needle that 
pricks it.--In effect, heat, in the body that gives it, is only mo- 
tion; in the mind, only a particular idea or diſpoſition of the 
ſoul. See IpkA. | 
Heat, with reſpe& to our ſenſation, or the effect produced on 
us by a hot body, is eſtimated by its relation to the organ of 
feeling; no object appearing to be hot, unleſs its heat exceed 
that of our body: whence, the ſame thing to different perſons, 
or = — times to the ſame perſon, ſhall appear both Hor 
and cold. 
Heat, as it exiſts in the hot body, or that which conſtitutes and 
denominates a body Hor, and enables it to produce ſuch effects 
on our organ; is variouſly conſidered by the philoſophers.--- 
Some will have it a quality, others a ſubſtance, and others 
only a mechanical affection, viz. motion. 
Ariſtotle, and the Peripatetics, define heat a quality, or acci- 
dent, whereby homogeneous things, i. e. things of the ſame 
nature and kind, are collected or gathered together; and he- 
terogeneous ones, or things of different nature, ſevered or diſ- 
united.---Thus, ſays he, the ſame heat which aſſociates and 
brings into a maſs ſeveral particles of gold before ſeparate, ſe- 
2 the particles of two metals before mixed together. 
ut, not only the doctrine, but the very inſtance he produces, 
is faulty: For heat, though continued to eternity; will never 
ſeparate a mals, e. g. of gold, ſilver, and copper: and, on the 
contrary, if bodies of ditferent qualities, as gold, ſilver, and 
copper, be put ſeparately in a veſlel over a fire; notwithſtand-= 
ing all their heterogeneity, they will be mixed and congregated 
into a maſs thereby. _.. | 
In effect, heat cannot be ſaid to do either this thing or that uni- 
verſally ; bur all its effects depend on the circumſtances of ap- 
plication. Thus, to do the ſame thing in different bodies, dif- 
terent degrees of heat are required ; as, to mix gold and filyer 
the heat muſt be in a moderate degree, but to mix mercury an 
ſulphur, in the higheſt. See GoLD, SILVER, c. 
Add, that the ſame degree of heat ſhall have oppoſite effects: 
Thus a vehement fire ſhall render water, oils, ſalts, c. 
volatile; and yet the ſame imbody ſand and a fixed alkaline 
ſalt, into glaſs. See GLASS. 
The Epicureans, and other corpuſcularians, define heat not 
as an accident of fire, but as an eſſential power or property 
thereof, the ſame, in reality, with it, and only diſtinguiſhed 
therefrom in the manner of our conception. 
Heat, then, on their SR is no other than the volatile 
ſubſtance of fire itſelf, reduced into atoms, and emitted in a 
continual ſtream from ignited bodies; ſo as not only to warm 
the obje& within its reach, but alſo, if they be inflammable, 
to kindle them, turn them into fire, and conſpire with them 
to make flame. | 
In effect, theſe corpuſcles, ſay they, flying off from the ig- 
nited body, while yet contained within the ſphere of its flame 
by their motion conſtitute fire; but when fled, or got beyond 
the ſame, and diſperſed every way, ſo as to eſcape the appre- 
henſion of the eye, and only to be perceivable by the feeling, 
they take the denomination of heat; inaſmuch as they ſtill ex- 
cite in us that ſenſation. 
The Cartefians, improving on this doQrine, aſſert heat to 
conſiſt in a certain motion of the inſenſible particles of a bo- 
dy, reſembling the motion whereby the ſeveral parts of our 
body are agitated by the motion of the heart and blood. See 
HEART, and BLooD. 
Our lateſt, and beſt writers of mechanical, experimental, and 
chemical philoſophy, differ very conſiderably about heat. The 
fundamental difference is, whether it be a peculiar property of 
one certain immutable body called fire; or whether it may be 
produced mechanically in other bodies, by inducing an altera- 
tion in the particles thereof. | 
The former tenet, which is as ancient as Democritus, and the 
ſyſtem of atoms, had given way to that of the Carteſians and 
other mechaniſts ; but is now with great addreſs retrieved and 
improved on by ſome of the lateſt writers, particularly Hom- 
berg, the younger Lemery, Graveſande, and above all, the 
learned and induſtrious Bocrhaave, in a courſe of lectures ex- 
preſly on fire; the reſult whereof we have already laid down 
under the article FIRE. 
The thing we call fire, according to this author, is a body, 
ſui generis, created ſuch ab origine, unalterable in its nature 
and properties, and not either producible de novo, from any 
other body, nor capable of being reduced into any other body, 
or of cealing to be fire. 
This fire, he contends, is diffuſed equably every where, and 
exiſts alike, or in equal quantity, in all the parts of ſpace, 


in itſelf, ir is perfectly latent and imperceptible; and is only 
diſcovered by certain effe&s which it produces, and which are 
cognizable by our ſenſes. 
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Theſe effects are heat, light, colour, rarefaction and burning; 
which are all indications of fire, as being none of them pro- 
ducible by any other cauſe : So that wherever we obſerve any 
ol thele, we may lately infer the action and preſence of fire. 
But, though the effect cannot be without the cauſe, yet the 
fire may remain without any of theſe effects; any, we mean, 
pros enough effect our tenſes, or become objects thereof: 
and this he adds, is the ordinary cafe ; there being a concur- 
rence of other circumſtances, which are often wanting, ne- 
ceſſary to the production of ſuch ſenſible effects. 

Hence, particularly, it is, that we ſometimes find ſeveral, and 
ſometimes all of thele effects of fire together, and ſometimes 
one unacompanied with any others; according as the circum- 
ſtances favour or diſpoſe for the ſame. Thus we find light 
without heat; as in rotten wood, putrid fiſhes, or the mercu- 
rial phoſphorus : nay, and one of them may be in the higheſt 
degrec, and the other not ſenſible ; as in the focus of a large 
burning-glaſs expoſed to the moon; where, though the light, 
as Dr. Hooke tound, was ſufficient to have inſtantly blinded 
the beſt eye, yet no heat was perceivable, nor was there the 
lealt rarefaction occaſioned in an exquiſite thermometer. See 
Licur. 

On the other hand, there may be heat without light, as we find 
in ſolid phoſphorus ; in fluids, which emit no light even when 
they boil, and not only Heat and rarefy, but alſo burn or con- 
ſume the parts; and in metals, ſtones, &c. which conceive a 
vehement heat ere they ſhine, or become ignited, — Nay, and 
there may be the molt intenſe heat in nature without any light: 
Thus in the focus of a large burning concave, where metals 
melt, and the hardeſt gems vitrity, the eye perceives no light; 
ſo that ſhould the hand happen to be put there, it would be 
inſtantly turned into a coal, or even a calx. 

So allo rarefactions are frequently obſerved by the thermome- 
ter, in the night time, without either heat or light, &&c. 

Thus it appears, that the effects of fire have a dependance on 
other concurring circumſtances ; ſome more, and others leſs. 
One thing ſeems to be required in common to them all, vi. 
that the fire be colledted or brought into leſs compaſs : with- 
out this, as fire is every where equably diffuſed, it could have 
no more effect in one place than another, but muſt either be 
diſpoſed to warm, burn, and ſhine every where, or no where. 
Indeed, ſuch every where does amount to no where ; for to 
have the ſame hear, &c. in every place, would be to have no 
heat : It is only the changes that we perceive ; thoſe alone 
make the mind diſtinguiſh in its ſtate, and become conſcious 
of the things that diverſify it. So our bodies being equally 
preſſed on all ſides by the ambient air, we feel no preſſure at 
all ; but if the preſſure be only taken off in any one part, as 
by laying the hand over an exhauſted receiver, we ſoon grow 
ſenſible of the load. 

This collection is performed two ways: the firſt, by direQting 
and determining the fluctuating corpuſcles of fire into lines, 
or trains, called rays ; and thus driving infinite ſucceſſions of 
the fiery atoms upon the ſame place or body, each to produce 
its ſeveral effort, and ſecond that of the preceding ones, till 
by a ſeries of augmentations, the effect is ſenſible.--This is the 
office of thoſe bodies which we call luminaries; ſuch as the 
ſun, and other heavenly bodies; and culinary fires, lamps, &&c. 
on earth, waich do not emit the fire from their own ſubſtance, 
as is commonly conceived, but only by their rotatory morati- 
on dire& the undetermined corpulcles into parallel rays. And 
the effect may be (till further intended by a ſecond collection 
of theſe parallel, into converging rays, by means of a con- 
cave ſpeculum, or a convex glaſs, which at length bring them 
all into a point; whence thoſe aſtoniſhing effects of our large 
burning-glaſles, c. See Ray, PARALLEL, Convex, Bu- 
NING-GLASS, c. 
The ſecond way wherein the collection is made, is not by de- 
termining the vague fire, or giving it any new direction; but 
merely by aſſembling it; which is done by the attrition, or 
rubbing of two bodies ſwiftly agaiuſt each other; ſo ſwiftly, 
in effect, as that nothing in the air, except the floating fire, 
has activity enovgh to move an equal pace, or ſucceed faſt 
enough into the places continually relinquiſhed by it: by which 
means fire, the molt agile body in nature, flipping in, becomes 
collected in the path of the moving body; ſo that the move- 
able has, as it were, a fiery atmoſphere around it. ---- Thus 
it is the axes of chariot-wheels, mill-ſtones, the ropes of 
ſhips, cannon-balls, c. conceive heat, and frequently kindle 
into flame. 

Thus much for the circumſtance in Heat, common to all the 
eſtects of fire, viz. collection. The particular circumſtan- 
ces are various: Thus, for it to warm, or to Heat, i. e. give 
the lenſation ot it, it is neceflary that there be more fire in 
the Hot body, or thing, than in the organ whereby it is to be 
felt; otherwiſe the mind will not be put into any new ſtate 
upou its approach, nor have any new idea. ---- Whence, alſo, 
it the Contrary to this obtuins, v. g. if there be leſs fire in the 
external object than in the organ, it will-raiſe an idea of cold, 
or chiliinets. 

Thus it is that a man coming out of a hot bath, into a mode- 
ately warm ir, feels as it he were got into an exceflive 
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cold place; and another entering a room ſcarc 
very pinching day, will at firſt fancy himſelf il 175 in , 
Whence it appears, that the ſenſe of heat does b . — 
determine the degree of fire; the heat being only the ; - 
difference between the internal and external fire. fas 
circumſtances neceſſary to the fire's producing light hack 
rarefaction, c. See Licur, Burning, Fc. 1 
The mechanical philoſophers, particularly my lord Ba 
Mr. Boyle, and Sir Iſaac Newton, look on heat in ausn, 
. do not 3 as an Original inherent — 
ty of any particular ſort o but mechani 4 
ble in ay body. + AIG Produci. 
My 2 Bacon, in an expreſs treatiſe De forma Calla dedy 
ces, from a particular enumeration of the ſey EE 
and ffets of heat : 25 Phanomen 
19. That heat is motion : not, that motion gener 

heat motion; though in many caſes, this be — Bu: heat, or 
very thing _ is very 2 and nothing elſe. . F 
motion, he ſnews, has ſeveral peculiar circumſt 
conllitute it Scar. F "ICes, Which 
As, 23*. Nr it is IR motion, whereby 3 body 
endeavours to dilate or ſtretch into a larger dime ; 
had before. 5 alion than i 
3%. That this expanſive motion is directed towards the ci 
cumference, and at the ſame time upwards ; which aber 
hence, that an iron rod being erected in the fire, will bunthe 
hand that holds it, much ſooner than if put in laterally. 

4*. That this expanſive motion is not equable, and of the 
whole, but only of the ſmaller particles of the body; a; 
pears from the alternate trepidation of the particles of },; 
* ignited iron, c.—Laſtly, that this motion is very 
Hence, he defines heat an expanſive, undulatory motion in 
the minute particles of the body ; whereby they tend, with 
ſome rapidity, towards the circumference, and at the ſame 
time incline a little upwards. 

Hence, again, he adds, that if in any natural body, you can 
excite a motion whereby it ſhall expand or dilate it ſelf ; and 
can ſo repreſs and direct this motion upon it ſelf, as that the 
dilatation ſhall not proceed uniformly, but obtain in ſome parts, 
and be checked in others, you will generate Heat. 

This doctrine, Des Cartes and his ſe& adhere to with ſome 
little variation.---According to them, heat conſiſts in 4 certain 
motion, or agitation of the parts of a body, like to that where- 
with the ſeveral parts of our body are agitated by the motion 
of the heart and blood. See CALiDUM. 

Mr. Boyle, in a treatiſe of the Mechanical Origin of Heat and 
Cola, ſtrenouſly ſupports the doctrine of the producibility of 
heat, with new obſervations and experiments : as a ſpecimen, 
we ſhall here give one or two. 

In the production, ſays he, of Heat, there appears nothing, on 
the part either of the agent or patient, but motion and its na- 
tural effects. When a ſmith briskly hammers a ſmall piece 
of iron, the metal thereby becomes exceedingly hot ; yet 
there is nothing to make it ſo, except the forcible motion of 
the hammer imprefling a vehement and variouſly determined 
agitation on the ſinall parts of the iron, which being a cold 
body before, grows, by that ſuper-induced commotion of its 
ſmall parts, hore : Firſt, in a more looſe acceptation of the 
word, with regard to ſome other bodies, compared with 
which it was cold before: and then ſenſibly Bot, becauſe this 
agitation ſurpaſſes that of the parts of our fingers; and in this 
inſtance oftentimes, the hammer and the anvil continue cold 
after the operation ; which ſhews that the heat acquired bythe 
iron, was not communicated by either of thoſe implements3s 
heat, but produced in it by motion great enough {trongly to 
agitate the parts of ſo ſmall a body as the piece of iron, witt- 
out being able to have the like effect upon ſo much greater 
maſſes of metal, as the hammer and the anvil. Though if the 
percuſſions were often, and briskly renewed, and the hammer 
were ſimall ; this alſo might be heazed.--Whence it is not ne- 
ceſſary that a body it ſelf ſhould be hor to give heat. 

If a large nail be driven by a hammer into a plank of wood, 
it will receive ſeveral ſtrokes on its head, ere it grow hat; 
but when it is once driven to the head, a few ſtrokes ſuffice 
to give it a conſiderable heat : for while, at every blow 
the hammer, the nail enters farther into the wood, the — 
tion produced is chiefly progreſſive, and is of the whole - 
tending one way ; but when the motion ceaſes, the impulle 
given by the ſtroke, being unable to drive the nail further on, 
or break it, muſt be ſpent in making a various, venement, 
and inteſtine commotion of the parts among themſelves, 
wherein the nature of beat conſiſts. Mech. Product. of He 
and Cold. dle 
That Heat, ſays the ſame author, is mechanically product + 
appears probable from a conſideration of its nature, V 8 
ſeems principally to conſiſt in that mechanical mor © 
matter called motion; but which is here ſubject to three C 
dit ions or modifications. de vebe 
Firſt, the agitation of the parts of the body mult from 
inent.-For this diſtinguiſhes the bodies ſaid to be hot, — 
thoſe which are barely fluid. Thus, the particles of M 10 
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in its natural ſtate, move ſo calmly, that we do not feel it at 
all warm, though it could not be a liquor, unleſs they were 
in a teſtleſs motion; but when water becomes actually Hot, 
the motion manifeſtiy and proportionably appears vehement, 
ince it does not only ſtrike our organs of feeling briskly, but 
ordinarily produces numerous very ſmall bubbles, melts coa- 
gulated oil caſt upon it, and affords vapours, which by their 
agitation aſcend into the air. And if the degree of heat be 
ſuch as to make the water boil, the agitation becomes more mani- 
feſt by the confuſed motions, waves, noiſe, bubbles, and o- 
ther obvious effects, excited therein, Thus, in a heated iron, 
the vehement agitation of its parts may be ealily inferred from 
the motion, and the hiſſing noiſe it makes with the drops of 
water that fall upon it. But though the agitation be various, 
as well as vehement, yet there is a third condition required to 
make a body hot ; which is, that the agitated particles, or at 
leaſtthe greateſt number of them, be ſo minute, as to be ſing- 
y inſenſible.— Were an heap of ſand to be vehemently agita- 
ted by a whirlwind, the bulk of the corpuſcles would keep 
their agitation from being properly hear, though by their nu- 
merous ſtrokes upon a man's face, and the brisk commotion 
of the ſpirits, which would thence enſue, they might perhaps 
produce that quality. | 
The ſecond condition is, that the determination be very vari- 
ous, and tend all manner of ways.---This variety of determi- 
nations appears to be in Hot bodies, both by ſome of the in- 
ſtances alteady mentioned, and eſpecially that of flame, which 
is a body; by the dilatation of metals when melted, and by 
the operations of hear, exerciſed by hot bodies upon others, 
in what poſture or ſituation ſoever the body to be heated there- 
by, be applied to them: thus a coal, throughly kindled, will 
appear on all ſides red, and melt wax, and kindle brimſtone, 
whether the body be applied to the upper, the lower, or any 
other part of it.---Hence, if we duly attend to this notion of 
the nature of Heat, it is eaſy to diſcern how it may be mecha- 
nically produced ſeveral ways; for, except in ſome few ano- 
malous caſes, by whatever means the inſenſible parts of a bo- 
dy can be put into a very confuſed and vehement agitation, 
heat will be introduced into that body: and as there are ſeve- 
ral agents and operations, by which the Heating motion may 
be excited ; ſo there mult be ſeveral mechanical ways of pro- 
ducing heat ; various experiments may be reduced to almoſt 
each of theſe heads ; chance itſelf having, in the laboratories 
of chemiſts, afforded ſeveral phenomena referable thereto. 
Boyle, 2bi ſupra. 
This ſyſtem is further ſupported by Sir Iſaac Newton, who 
does not conceive fire, as — 8 ſpecies of body, ori- 
ginally endued with ſuch and ſuch properties. Fire, accord- 
ing to him, is only a body much ignited, z. e. heated hot, fo 
as to emit light copiouſly : what elſe, ſays he, is red hot iron 
than fire? and what elſe is a burning coal than red hot wood? 
or flame itſelf than red hot ſmoke? It is certain, that flame 
is only the volatile part of the fuel heated red hot, i. e. fo 
hot as ro ſhine; and hence only ſuch bodies as are volatile, 
i. e. ſuch as emit a copious fume, will flame; nor will they 
flame longer than they have fume to burn.-- In diſtilling hot 
ſpirits, if the head of the ſtill be taken off, the aſcending va- 
pours will catch fire from a candle, and turn into flame. So 
ſeveral bodies, much heated by motion, attrition, fermentati- 
on, or the like, will emit lucid fumes; which, if they be 
copious enough, and the heat ſufficiently great, will be flame: 
and the reaſon why fuſed metals do not flame, is the ſmall- 
neſs of their fume; for, that ſpelter, which fumes moſt copi- 
ouſly, does likewiſe flame. Add, that all flaming bodies, as oil, 
tallow, wax, wood, pitch, ſulphur, Sc. by flaming waſte, 
and vanith into burning ſinoke. Optics. . 
And do not all fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain de- 
gree, emit light and ſhine ? and is not this emiſſion performed 
by the vibrating motion of their parts? and do not all bodies, 
which abound with terreſtrial and ſulphureous parts, emit 
light as often as thoſe parts-are ſufficiently agitated ; whether 
thar agitation be made by external fire, or by friction, or per- 
cuſſion, or puttrefaction, or any other cauſe? --- Thus, ſea- 
water, in a ſtorm; quickſilver agitated in vacuo; the back of 
2 cat, or the neck of a horſe, obliquely rubbed in a dark place; 
wood, fleſh and fiſh, while they putrefy ; vapours from putrefy- 
ing waters, uſually called guet fatui; ſtacks of moilt hay 
or corn ; glow-worms ; amber and diamonds, by rubbing ; 
22 of ſteel, truck off with a flint, & c. emit light. Id. 
wid. | . 
Are not groſs bodies and light convertible into one another? 
and may not bodies receive much of their activity from the 
particles of light, which enter their compoſition ? I know no 
body leſs apt to ſhine than water; and yet water by frequent 
diſtillatious, changes into fixed earth; which, by a ſuffici- 
a heat, may be brought to ſhine like other bodies. Ia. 
1914. 
Add, that the ſun and ſtars, according to Sir Iſaac Newton's 
conjecture, are no other than great earths vehemently heated: 
tor large bodies, he obſerves, preſerve their heat the longeſt, 
their parts Heating one another; and why may not great, 
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denſe, and fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain degree; 
emit light ſo copiouſly, as by the emiſſion and re- action there- 
of, and the retlexions and reftactions of the rays within the 
pores, to grow ſtill hotter, till they arrive at ſuch a period of 
heat as is that of theſun? Their parts may be further preſer- 
ved from fuming away, not only by their fixity, but by the 
vaſt weight and denſity of their atmoſpheres incumbent on 
them, and ſtrongly compreſſing them, and condenſing the va- 
pours and exhalations ariſing from them. Thus, we ſee, warm 
water, in an exhauſted recciver, ſhall boil as vehemently as 
the hotteſt water open to the air; the weight of the incum- 
bent atmoſphere, in this latter caſe, keeping down the vapours, 
and hindering the ebullition, till it has conceived its utmoſt 
degree of heat. So, alſo, a mixture of tin and lead, put on 
a red hotironin vacuo, emits a fume and flame : but the ſame 
mixture, in the open air, by reaſon of the incumbent atmoſ- 
phere, does not emit the leaſt ſenſible flame.---Thus much for 
the Syſtem of the Producibility of heat, 

On the other hand, M. Homberg, in his Eſa: du Souffre Prin- 
cipe, holds, that the chemical principle, or element, ſulphur, 
which is ſuppoſed one of the ſimple, primary, pre-exiſtent in- 
gredients of all natural bodies, is real fire; and conſequently 
that fire is co-cval with body. Mem. de Þ Acad. an. 1705. 
See SULPHUR. + 

Dr. Graveſande goes on much the ſame 7 tr : fire, ac- 
cording to him, enters the compoſition of all bodies, is con- 
tained in all bodies, and may be ſepatated or procured from all 
bodies, by rubbing them againſt each other, and thus putting 
their fire in motion. But fire, he adds, is by no means gene- 
rated by ſuch motion, Elem. Phyſ. T. II. c. 1. 

A body is only ſenſibly Sor, when the degree of its heat ex- 
ceeds that of our organs of ſenſe; ſo that there may be a lu- 
cid body, without any ſenſible Heat, and conieguently, as 
heat is only a ſenſible quantity, without any hear at all. 

Heat, in the hot body, ſays the ſame author, is an agitation of 
the parts of the body, made by means of the fire contained in 
it; by ſuch agitation a motion is produced in our bodies, 
which excites the idea of heat in our minds: ſo that hear, in 
reſpe& of us, is nothing but that idea, and in the ht body no- 
thing but motion. If ſuch motion expel the fire in right lines, 
it may give us the idea of light; if in a various and irregular 
motion, only Heat. 

M. Lemery the younger, agrees with theſe two authors in 
aſſerting this abſolute, and ingenerable nature of fire; but he 
extends it further. Not contented to confine it as an element 
to bodies, he endeavours to ſhew that it is equably dittuſed 
through all ſpace, is preſent in all places, in the void ſpaces 
between bodies, as well as in the inſenſible interſtices between 
their parts. Mem. de l' Acad. an. 1713. See ETHER. 

This laſt ſentiment falls in with that of Boerhaave above de- 
livered: It ſeems extravagant to talk of Heating cold liquors 
with ice; yet Mr. Boyle aſſures us, he has eaſily done it, by 
taking out of a baſon of cold water, wherein ſeveral frag- 
ments of ice were ſwimming, one piece or two which he per- 
ceived very well drenched with the liquor, and ſuddenly 
immerging them into a wide-mouthed glaſs of ſtrong oil of vi- 
triol: for the menſtruum preſently mixing with the water, 
which adhered to the ice, produced in it a brisk heat, ſome- 
times with a manifeſt ſmoke, and that ſuddenly diſſolving the 
contiguous parts of the ice, and thoſe the next, the whole ice 
was ſoon reduced to water; and the corroſive menſtruum be- 
ing, by two or three ſnakes, well diſperſed through it, the whole 
mixture would immediately grow ſo hot, that ſometimes the 
containing vial could not be endured in one's hand. Boyle, 
ubi ſupra. | 
There is a great variety in the heaz of different places, and 
ſeaſons.Naturaliſts commonly lay it down, that the nearer 
the centre of the earth, the Hotter it is found; but this does 
not hold ſtrictly true.--In digging mines, wells, Ec. they find 
that at a little depth below the ſurface, it feels cool; a little 
lower, and it is-yet colder, as being now beyond any reach, 
or influence, of the ſun's rays, inſomuch that water will freeze 
almoſt inſtantaneouſly ; and hence the uſe of ice-houſes, c. 
but when a little lower, viz. about 40 or 5o foot deep, it 
begins to grow warmer, ſo that no ice can bear i:; and then 
the deeper they go, ſtill the pu the heat: till at length, re- 
ſpiration grows difficult, and the candles go our. 

Hence ſome have recourſe to the notion of a fund of fire 
lodged in the centre of the earth; which they conſider as a 
central fun, and thegreat principle of the generation, vegeta- 
tion, nutrition, &'c. of foſſil and vegetable bodies. See CEx- 
TRAL fire; ſee alſo EARTH, EARTHQUAKE, c. | 
But Mr. Boyle, who had been at the bottom of ſome mines 
himſelf, ſuſpects that this degree of hear, at leaſt in ſome of 
them, may ariſe from the peculiar nature of the minerals ge- 
nerated therein. To confirm this, he inſtances in a mineral 
of a vitriolic kind, dug up in large quantities, in ſeveral parts 
of England, which by the bare effution of common water 
will grow fo hot, as almoſt to take fire. | 
On the other hand, as you aſcend high mountains, the' air 
grows more and morepiercing and cold : thus the tops of the 
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Pico de Theide in Bohemia, the pike of Tenariff, and ſeveral 
others, even in the molt ſultry countries, are found eternally 
inveſted with ſnow and ice; the hear never being ſufficient to 
thaw the lame. 
In ſome of the mountains of Peru there is no ſuch thing as 
running water, but all ice: plants make a ſhift to grow about 
the feet of the mountains, but near the top no vegetable can 
tive, not for want of food, but through the intenſeneſs of the 
co1d.---"This effect is attributed to the thinneſs of the air, and 
the little ſurface of earth there is to reflect the rays. The 
* are here only determined into a paralleliſm; but the effect 
of direct parallel tays is found, by computation, to be very 
inconſiderable; this effect being really greater in winter than 
lammer. 
Hear, in geography.---The diverſity of the Heat of climes and 
ſeaſons, ariſes from the different angles, under which the ſun's 
_ ſtrike upon the earth's ſurface. See CLIMATE, ANGLE, 
C, 
It is ſhewn in mechanics, that a moving body, ſtriking per- 
pendicularly on another, acts on it with all its force; and that 
a body (ſtriking obliquely, acts with the leſs force, the more 
it deviates from the perpendicular.---Now fire, moving in 
right lines, muſt obſerve the ſame mechanical law as other 
bodies; and conſequently its action muſt be meaſured by the 
line of the angle of incidence: And hence fire, ſtriking on 
any obſtacle in a direction parallel thereto, has no ſenſible ef- 
fect, by reaſon the ratio is almoſt infinite, z.e. nothing. Ac- 
cordingly, the ſun, radiating on the earth in the morning, 
tcarce produces any warmth at all. See PERCUSSION, and 
ComeostiTION of MoT1oN. 
Hence, Dr. Halley gives a mechanical computation of the 
effect of the ſun, under different ſeaſons and climates; go- 
ing on this principle, that the ſimple a&ion of the ſun, as 
all other impulſes or ſtrokes, is more or leſs forcible, accor- 
ding to the fines of the angles of incidence, or to the per- 
pendicular let fall on the plane: whence, the vertical ray 
(which is of the greateſt Heat) being put for radius, the 
force of the ſun on the horizontal ſurface of the earth 
will be to that, as the ſine of the ſun's altitude at any other 
time. 
Hence it follows, that the time of continuance of the ſun's 
ſnining, being taken tor a baſis, and the fines of the ſun's al- 
titudes erected thereupon as perpendiculars; and a curve drawn 
through the extremities of thoſe perpendiculars: the area com- 
prehended will be proportionate to the collection of the heat 
of all the ſun's beams in that ſpace of time. 
Hence it will follow likewiſe, that under the pole the collec- 
tion of all the Heat of a tropical day, is proportionate to a 
rectangle of the ſine of 23 degrees and an half, into 24 
hours, or the circumference of a circle ; that is, the fine of 
23 degrees and an half, being nearly . of radius, as 7 into 
12 hours. Or, the polar heat is equal to that of the ſun con- 
tinuing 12 hours above the horizon at 53 degrees height; 
than which the ſun is not five hours more elevated under the 
equinoclial, 
But whereas the nature of heat is to remain in the ſubject, 
alter the laminary chat occaſioned its being heated is removed, 
and particularly in the air; under the equinoctial, the 12 hours 
abſence of the tun does but little diminiſh the motion im- 
preſſed by the paſt action of his rays, wherein heat conſiſts, 
before he riſes again; but under the pole, the long abſence 
ot the ſun for ſix months, wherein the extremity of cold 
does obtain, hath fo chilled the air, that it is, as it were, 
frozen, and cannor, before the ſun has got far towards it, be 
any ways ſenſible of his preſence, his beams being obſtructed 
by thick clouds, and perpetual fogs and miſts. 
Add, that the difterent degrees of heat and cold in different 
places, depend, in great meaſure, upon tbe accidents of ſitua- 
tion, With regard to mountains or valleys, and the ſoil. The 
firſt greatly help to chill the air by the winds, which come over 
them, and which blow in eddies through the levels beyond. 
See Wixp. 
Mountains, ſometimes, turning a concave fide towards the 
ſun, have the effect of a burning mirror on the ſubject plain; 
and the like effe& is ſometimes had from the concave or con- 
vex parts of clouds, either by refraction or reflexion. And 
ſome even take theſe to be ſufficient to kindle the exhalations 
lodged in the air, and produce thunder, lightning, c. See 
MounTaAin, MIRROR, Gc. 
As to ſoils : a ſtony, ſandy, or chalky earth, it is known, 
reflects moſt of the rays into the air again, and retains but 
few; by which means a conſiderable acceſſion of heat is de- 
rived to the air ; as, on the contrary, black ones abſorb 
moſt of the rays, and return few into the air, ſo that the 
ground is ſo much the Hotter. See BLACKNESS, WHITENESS, 


C. 
This the peafants, who inhabit the moraſs de Veenen, where 
turf is dug, are very ſenſible of; walking there but a little 
while, the feet grow extremely hot, but the face not at all: 
on the contrary, in a {andy place, the feet are ſcarce warm, 
when the face 1s ſcorched by the great reflexion. 
The following table gives the beats to every tenth degree of 
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latitude to the equinoQial and tropical ſun, 
mate may be made of the intermediate degte 


bay Which an eſti. 


Lat Sun in Sun i 5 
: un in ; 
Y = "4 * 
© 20000 18344 18341 
11 19696 20290 15834 
20 18797 21737 13166 
30 17321 22651 10124 
40 15321 23048 69 
50 12855 22991 3798 
60 10000 22773 1075 
90 5840 | 23543 000 
90 | 820 25055 000 


Whence are deducible the following corollaries - © 
19 That the equinoctial Heat, when the ſun beco 
tical, is as twice the ſquare of the radius: which m 2 0 
propoſed as a ſtandard to be compared with, in * 


20. That under th a 
. at under the equinoctial, the Heat is a 
28 t ho le of the 
39. That in the frigid zones, when the ſun ſets 
is as the circumference of a circle into the ſine of th, bee 
at 6. And, conſequently, that in the ſame latitude _ 
aggregates of warmth, are as the fines of the ſun's de — 8 
tion; and at the ſame declination of the ſun, they ate oy 
nm or the —_— 5 the ſines of declination, 1. 
That the equinoctial day's hear, is every wh 
fine of the latitude. J : mene 
5?. In all places where the ſun ſets, the difference bety 
the ſummer and and winter heats, when the declinations 
contrary, is equal to a circle into the line of the altitude 40 
in the ſummer parallel; and conſequently thoſe differenc 
are as the ſines of latitude into, or multiplied by, the Ces of 
declination. . 
6. From the foregoing table it appears, that the tropi 
under the een hes of * the leaſt 5 = 
der the pole it is greater than any other day's heat whateyer 
being to that of the equinoctial as 5 to 4. , 
From the table, and theſe corollaries, a general idea may be 
conceived of the ſum of all the actions of the ſun in the 
whole year, and thus that part of Heat, which ariſeth ſimpl 
from the preſence of the ſun, may be brought to a geome- 
trical certainty. ---- The heat of the ſun, for any ſmall portion 
of time, is always as a rectangle contained under the (ine of 
the angle of incidence of the ray, producing heat at that 
time. ; 
Hear, is uſually divided, by the ſchool philoſophers, into 
actual and potential. ; 
Actual HEAT, is that which we have been hitherto ſpeaking 
of, and which is an effect of real, elementary fire. 
Potential HEAT, is that which we find in peper, wine, and 
certain chemical preparations, as oil of turpentine, brandy, 
quick-lime, c. See POTENTIAL. 
The Peripatetics account for the heat of quick-lime from an 
antiperiſtaſis, See ANTIPERISTASIS. 
The Epicureans, and other corpuſcularians, attribute even 
potential heat, to atoms or particles of fire detained and 
locked up in the pores of thoſe bodies, and remaining at reſt 
therein; which being excited to action again by the hear and 
moiſture of the mouth, or by the effuſion of cold water, or 
the like cauſe, break their incloſures, and diſcoyer what they 
are, 
This doctrine is well illuſtrated by M. Lemery the younger, 
in the inſtances of quick-lime, regulus of antimony, tin, c. 
in the calcination whereof he obſerves, 19. That the fire, 
which they imbibe in the operation, makes a ſenſible addition 
to the weight of the body, amounting ſometimes to one tenth 
of the whole ; and, that during this impriſonment, it {ill 
retains all the particular properties or characters of fire; is 
appears hence, that when once ſet at liberty again, it has all 
the effects of other fire. 
Thus a ſtony, or ſaline body being calcined, and water pout- 
ed thereon, that fluid is found ſufficient, by its external im- 
preſſion, to break up the cells, and let the fire out; 
upon this the water is rendered more or leſs warm, accotc- 
ing to the fire lodged therein .---- Hence, alſo, it is, tht 
ſome of theſe bodies viſibly contain a deal of actual fire; 
and the ſlighteſt occaſion is capable of diſengaging it Up- 
on applying them to the skin, they burn and raiſe an eſchat, 
not unlike the top of a live coal. h 
To this it is objected, that the particles of fire are only ſu 
in virtue of the rapid motion wherewith they are agitate© 
ſo that to ſuppoſe them fixed in the pores of a body, 5 to 
diveſt them at once of that which conſtituted them fire 3 


and, conſequently, to diſqualify them from producing the 
effects aſcribed to them. - To which M. Lemery anſwers, 


that though the rapid motion of fire do contribute dei 
irs particle i 
ts 


greatly to its effects, yet the particular figure of 
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to be conſidered withal. And though fire ſhould be detained, 
and fixed in the ſubſtance of bodies, yet why ſhould it fare 
worſe than other fluids in the ſame circumſtances? Water, 
for inſtance, is a fluid, whoſe fluidity depends, as already ob- 
ſerved, on fire, and conſequently is leſs fluid than fire; and 
et every day water is incloſed in bodies of all ſorts without 
loſing its fluidity, or any of the properties that characterize 


Add, that when water is froze, the motion of its parts is, 
doubtleſs, diſcontinued ; and yet the figure of the particles re- 
maining the ſame, it is ready to commence a fluid, as before, 
upon the leaſt warmth. See WATER, | 

Laſtly, though ſalt be allowed to be the matter of taſtes, and 
that it has certain properties, arifing chiefly from the figure 
of its parts, yet it only acts when diſſolved; or, which a- 
mour!:s to the ſame, when is ſwims in a fluid proper to keep 
its parts in motion: yet it is not leſs ſalt, or leſs the matter 
of taſte, when not in a ſtate of diſſolution : to deſpoil it of 
that quality, the figure of its parts muſt be altered. See 

ALT. ; 

45 to what may be further objeQed of the impoſſibility of 
fixing ſo fine, ſubtle, penetrative, and aQive a matter as fire, 
within the ſpongeous ſubſtance of a groſs, porous body ; it 
will be of no great weight, unleſs it can be proved, that the 
pores of the cells are bigger than the ſame.— If it be infiſted, 
again, that a body which could find its way into a ſolid body, 
might get out again the ſame way; and that as it only pene- 
trated the body, by reaſon its own corpuſcles were ſinaller 
than the pores, the ſame conſideration mult let it out again : 
It is anſwered, that the pores are not now in the ſame condi- 
tion as before; the fire, ig calcining, opened and dilated the 
pores; which, upon the fire's ceaſing, muſt cloſe and contract 
again. Mem. de P Acad, an. 1713. 

Mr. Boyle endeavours to ſet aſide this account, and ſubſtitute 
a mechanical property, viz. a peculiar texture of parts, in 
lieu of fire. Though a great likeneſs might be expected be- 
tween the particles of fire adhering to che quick- lime, and 
thoſe of highly rectified ſpirit of wine; yet he has not found 
that the effuſion of the ſpirit upon quick - lime, produced any 
ſenſible heat, or viſible diſſolution of the lime, though it ſeem- 
ed to be greedily ſacked in, as common water would have 
been. And further, he found, that if cold water were poured 
on the ſame lime ſo drenched, there would enſue no manifeſt 
heat; nor did the lump appear ſwelled or broken, till ſome 
hours after; which ſeems to argue, that the texture of the 
lime admitted ſome particles of the ſpirit of wine into ſome 
of its pores, which were either larger, or more fit for it, with- 
out admitting it into the moſt numerous, whereinto the liquor 
muſt be received, to be able ſuddenly to diſſipate the corpuſcles 
of lime into their minuter particles. 
Theſe phznomena, according to Mr. Boyle, ſeem to ſhew, 
that the diſpoſition which lime has to grow hot with water, 
greatly depends on ſome peculiar texture; ſince the aqueous 
parts, which one would think capable of quenching moſt of the 
fiery atoms ſuppoſed to adhere to quick-lime, did not near ſo 
much weaken the diſpoſition of it to hear, as that exceſs of 
the ſpirituous corpuſcles, and their contexture with thoſe of 
the lime, increaſed it. 
Yet, in other places, this author appears rather to give into the 
corpuſcular ſcheme : urging, that it inſtead of cold water, you 
quench the lime with hot water, the ebullition will be, often- 


| 
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excite heat, whenever they cen get at liberty; that is, if the 
parts incloſing them can be ge: aſunder: and whereas the parts 
incloſing ſuch corpuſcles cannot be got aſunder, unleſs by 
ſome niſus of the parts of the blood among one another, where- 
by the attrition and abraſion of the cohering particles is produ- 
ced; it follows, that the heat will be fo much the greater, by 
how much ſuch a niſus, and attrition of the parts among one 
another is increaſed. 

And with the ſame reſiſtances, (that is, the ſections of the ar- 


- teries, and the quantity of blood! remavining the ſame) and 


an increaſed force of the heart, and circular motion of the blood, 
the niſus and attrition of the parts of the blood amongſt one 
another, muſt neceſſarily be increaſed ; both by the preceding 
blood being ſtruck harder upon by the protruſion of a ſucceed- 
ing blood coming on with an increaſed velocity; and the occa- 
ſioning thereby alſo more frequent ſtrokes againſt the ſides of the 
arteries; by which means, an increaſed velocky of blood in- 
creaſes the heat: and conſequently does its heat depend upon 
its circulation. 

From hence it appears, that at the ſame diſtances from the 
heart, the heat of equal quantities of blood will be as their ve- 
locities: and, that in the ſame velocities of blood, the 
heat will be reciprocally as the diſtances from the heart.---For 
ſince, in homogeneal and ſimple bodies, nothing elle is requi- 
red to diſengage the particles exciting heat, but a niſus and attri- 
tion of parts, produced by the force of the heart; to which is 
always proportional the velocity of the blood; and the re- 
action, or reſiſtance of the ai teries and the antecedent blood; 
it follows, that if the reſiſtance or re- action is not altered, 
which it will not be at the ſame diſtance from the heart; then 
the heat of the blood will not be altered, unleſs by an alteration 
of the impetus, or velocity impreſſed upon the blood from the 
heart: that is, as effects are proportional to their cauſes, the 
heat of the blood, atthe ſame diſtances from the heart, will be 
proportional to its velocity. In the ſame manner it appears, 
that if the velocities impreſſed by the heart be equal, there can 
be no change in the heat of the blood, but from a diverſified re- 
ſiſtance, or te · action of the artcrics and antecedent blood. But 
the reſiſtance of the preceding blood is proportional to its quan- 
tity; and its quantity is reciprocally proportional to the di- 
ſtance fromthe heart ; (for the nearerthe blood is to the heart, 


ſo much the greater will be its quantity between any given 


place and the extremity of the artery.) And therefore 
the reſiſtance of the arteries will alſo be ſo much the grea- 
ter, by how much nearer they are to the heart: for in 
this caſe, the reſiſtance is proportional to the velocity; and 
the velocity of the blood is greateſt at the leaſt diſtances from 
the heart. 

Hence the heat of the blood may be conſidered as a rectan- 
gle, under the velocity and the diſtauce: that is, if in two 
perſons the velocity be as three, and the diſtances wherein 
we would determine the Heat, be as much more in one as 
in another; that is, as two to one; the Heat of one will be 
ſix, and the other three: that is, the Heat of the firſt will 
be double that of the ſecond. If the diſtance of the firſt be 
as two, and the velocity as four ; but the diſtance of the ſe- 


cond as three, and the velocity as one; the hear of the firſt 


will be as eight, and of the ſecond as three: and ſo the heat 
of 7 firſt, will be more than double the Heat of the ſe- 
cond. 


HEAr, in chemiſtry. See the articles FIRE, and Barn. 
HEAT, in ſmithery, c. See the article Ixox. 
HEAT, is alſo uſed in reſpect of race-horſes, for the exerciſes to 


times, far greater than if the liquor were cold; which indeed 
might well be expected, hot water being much fitter than 


cold, ſuddenly to pervade the body of the lime, and haſtily 
diſſolve, and ſet at liberty, the fiery and ſaline parts where with 
it abounds, And what a greater intereſt ſalts may have in pro- 
ducing ſuch heats than cold water, he has alſo tried, by pour- 
ing acid ſpirits, and particularly ſpirit of ſalt, upon good quick- 


be given them by way of preparation, c. See HorsE. 

Two heats in a week are reckoned ajuſt meaſure for any horſe 
of what ſtate or conſtitution whatever.---The jockeys lay it 
down as arule, that one of the heazs be given on the ſame day 
of the week, whereon the horſe is to run his match; and this 


lime: for by this means there would be a far greater degree of to be the ſharpeſt hear. 

beat excited, than if he had uſed common water; and this, | HEATHEN. See the articles IDorATRVY, Pacan, c. 

whether he employed the ſpirit cold or hot. HEAVE, at ſea, ſignifies to throw away, or fling any thing o- p 
It is not eaſy, ſays the ſame author, to apprehend how ſuch ver board. 


light and minute bodies, ſhould be ſo long detained, as muſt 
by this 122 be allowed, in quick- lime eſpecially; ſince 
no great heat enſues the pouring of water upon minium, or 


Whea a ſhip, being at anchor, riſes and falls by the force of 
the waves, ſhe is alſo ſaid to heave and ſet, 
To HEAVE at the capſtan, ſignifies to turn it about. See Cap- 


crocus martis per ſe, though they have been calcined by a vio- STAN. 

lent fire, the effluvia whereof ſeem to adhere to them, by the | To HEave à flag aboard, is to hang it out. See FLac, and S16- 

increaſe of the weight the lead and iron manifeſtly receive NAL. | 

from the operation of it. Mech. Orig. of Heat, To HEAVE out the top-ſails, is to put them aboard. See Top- 
HEAT, in the animal oeconomy, Natural Hear, Vital Hear. SAIL. | 


See HEART, BLooD, and [ynate HEAT. 
Innate HEAT, calidum innatum, is a term the ancients had many 
vague notions about: but geometrical reaſoning has taught us 


HEAave-OFFERINGS, under the Jewiſh law, were things offered 
up to God by lifting them up on high. 
HEAVEN, Celzm, an azure, tranſparent orb, inveſting our 


to affix a more diſtin& idea hereto: for it is hence, ſays Dr. 
Quincy, we know, that this innate heat is no more than the 
attrition of the parts of the blood, occaſioned by its eircula- 
tory motion, eſpecially in the arteries ; wherein, being pro- 
pelled from a circular baſe, towards the apex of an hollow 
cone, with a force begun in the heart, it mects with a double 
reſiſtance; viz. againſt the ſides of the artcries, and againſt the 
preceding blood. = Rr 

F 15 2 the blood contains in it parts. that are fitted to 

0 L. I. a 95 


- 


earth; wherein the celeſtial bodies perform their motions. Sce 
EARTH, c. | 

This is the popular notion of heaven; for the word, it mult be 
obſerved, has various other ideas, in the language of philoſo- 
phers, divines, and aſtronomers : agreeable to which, we may 
lay down divers heavens, as the higheſt, or empyrean heaven; 
os ethereal, or ſtarry heaven ; the planetary heaven, 

C 


HEAVEN, among divines, called alſo the empyrean heaven, is 


10 Q the 
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the abode of God, and bleſſed ſpirits : as angels, and the ſouls 
of the righteous deceaſed. See GoD, ANGEL, Oc. 

In this ſenſe, heaven ſtand oppoſed to hell. See HELL. 
This is alſo frequently callcd in ſcripture the kingdom of hea- 
ven, the heaven of heavens; and by St. Paul the zhird hea- 
den; ſometimes paradiſe; the neu Feruſalem, &c. See Eu- 
PYREUM, Se. 

This heaven is conceived as a place in ſome remote part of 
infinite ſpace, wherein the Deity is pleaſed to afford a nearer, 
and more immediate view of himſelf ; a more ſenſible mani- 
feſtation of his glory; a more adequate perception of his at- 
tributes, than in the other parts of the univerſe, where he is 
likewiſe preſent. See UNIVERSE, UBiquitY, Cc. 

This makes what the divines alſo call the beatific viſion. See 
V 1510N.---Authors are much divided as to the reality of ſuch 
local heaven. 

The inſpired writers give us very magnificent deſeriptions of 
heaven, the ſtructure, apparatus, and attendance thereof; par- 
ticularly Iſaiah, and St. John the divine. The philoſopher | 
Plato, in his Dial. de Azim. ſpeaks of heavez in terms that 
bear ſo near a reſemblance to thoſe of ſcripture; that Euſe- 
bius charges him with borrowing his account thence. De 
Prepar. Evangel. L. XI. c. 37. 

The ancient Romans had a kind of heaven in their ſyſtem of 
theology, called ely/izm, or the elyſian fields. See ELYSIUM. 
The Mahometan heavez, or paradiſe, is very grols, agrecable | 
to the genius of their religion. See MANOMETANISM, AI- 
CORAN, (Fc. | 
Heaven, among aſtronomers, called alſo the eherial and ſtar- 
ry heaven, is that immenſe region wherein the ſtars, planets, 
and comets are diſpoſed. See STAR, PLANET, Cc. | 
This is what Moſes calls the firmament, ſpeaking of it as the 
work of the ſecond day's creation; at leaſt it is thus the word 
Y'71 is uſually rendered by his interpreters; though this ſomes- | 
what abuſively, to countenance their own notion of the He- 
vexs being ſolid.---The word, it is certain, properly ſignifies | 
no more than expanſe, or extenſion; à term very well adapt- 
cd by the prophet to the impreſſion which the heavens make 
on our ſenſes: whence in other parts of ſcripture, the heaven 
is compared to a curtain, or a tent ſtretched out to dwell in. 
---The LXX. firſt added to this idea of expanſion, that of 
firm, or ſolid; rendering it by 5+», according to the philo- 
ſophy of thoſe times; in which they have been followed by 
the modern tranſlators. 

The later philoſophers, as Cartes, Kircher, c. have eaſily 
demonſtrated this heaven not to be ſolid, but fluid; but they 
ſtill ſuppoſe it full, or perfectly denſe, without any vacuity, 
and cautoned out into many vortices. See ZETHER, CAR-| 
TESIATISM, Tc. | | 
But others carry the thing much further, and overturn not on- 
Iy the ſolidity, but the ſuppoſed plenitude of the heavens.--- | 
Sir Iſaac Newton has abundantly ſhewn the heavexs void of 
almoſt all reſiſtance, and conſequently of almoſt all matter; 
from the phznomena of the celeſtial bodies ; from the planets 


perſiſting in their motions without any ſenſible diminution of 


their velocity; and the comets freely paſſing in all directions 
towards all parts of the heavens. See RESISTANCE, PLANET, 
CoMeT, VORTEX, Gc. 
Headen, taken in this general ſenſe, for the whole expanſe 
between our earth and the remotelt regions of the fixed ſtars, 
may be divided into two very unequal parts, according to the 
matter found therein, viz. the atmoſphere, or aerial heaven, 
poſſeſſed by air; and the .etherial heaven, poſſeſſed by a thin, 
unreſiſting medium, called ether. Sce ATMOSPHERE, AIR, 
/.THER, and MEDIUM. 
Heavevw, is more particularly uſed in aſtronomy, for an orb, 
or circular region of the ætherial Sead en. See ORB. 
The ancient aſtronomers aſſumed as many different Heavens, 
as they obſerved different motions therein.---- Theſe they ſup- 
poſed all to be ſolid, as thinking they could not otherwiſe ſuſ:* 
tain the bodics fixed in them ; and ſpherical, as being the moſt 
roper form for motion. 
Tbs we had ſeven heavens for the ſeven planets, viz. The 
heavens of the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupi- 
ter, and Saturn. See PLANET, &c. | | 
The eighth was for the fixed ſtars, which they particularly call- 
ed the firmament. See STAR, aud FIRMAMENT. 
Ptolemy added a ninth heaven, which he called the primum 
mobile. See MOBILE. 
After him two cry/tallize heavens were added by king Al- 
phonſus, Sc. to account for ſome irregularities in the moti- 
ons of the other heavens. And laſtly, an empyrean heaven 
was drawn over the whole, for the reſidence of the Deity ; 
which made the number twelve. See EMPYREUM, c. 
The cryſtalliue heavens, were not ſuppoſed to have any ſtars 
in them: they incompaſſed the inferior, ſtarry, and planetary 
heavens; and communicated their motion to them.---The firſt 
ſerved to account for that ſlow motion of the fixed ſtars, 
hereby they advance a degree forward in 70 years; whence 
the preceſſion of the equinox. The ſecond was to ſolve the 
motions of libration, or trepidation, See PRECESSION, Li- 
BRATION, TREPIDATION, Gc. 
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But others admitted many more heavens. a 
different views, and hypotheſes required. ee 
23, Calippus 30, Regiomontanus 33, Ariſtotle 


ing AS their 
caſtor no leſs than 70. 47, and Fra. 


We may add, that the aſtronomers did not much con 
ſelves whether the Heavens they thus allowed of w 
not, provided they ſerved a purpoſe in accountin 65 tell of 
the celeſtial motions, and agreed with phenomen, or any of 
POTHESIS, SYSTEM, PHENOMENA, e. See Hy. 
Among the other reveries of the Rabbins, contained; 
Talmud, we find it aſſerted, that there is a place ** om 
heaveas and earth join together; that Rabbi Barchar 74 
thither, laid his hat on the window of heaven; and yo Zane 
to take it again immediately after, it was gone the 30g 
having carried it off; ſo that he muſt wait for > Ann dent 
the orbs to bring it to its place again. omnia of 
oy 1 1 * ne e. 
or the law he deſcen 5 
4 s of the deſcent of heavy bodies. See Descexr, 
Heavy bodies do not tend preciſely to the ver 
earth, except at the poles and ä by — Ang 
ſphecoidal figure of the earth. Their direQion is ey Es 
perpendicular to the ſurface of the ſpheroid. See Can! 8 
RENE: = 
or HEAUME, in heraldry, an h 
piece. See Hermer. | # elmer or beat. 
1 50 4 f ex See the article TIMRER. 
, In ancient law-books, a poac 
below London-bridge ; thus called, 1 — 
1 FR at OE. See EBB. Dy 
RTHEF, in ancient cuſtoms, a privilege of hav; 
1 of a thief, and the trial of ol, W a — 
rict. 

HEBDOMADARY *, Hr DPOMADARIVUs, or HenDouApi- 
vs, a member of a chapter, or convent, whoſe week it is to 
officiate in the choir ; rehearſe the anthems, and prayers, and 
perform the uſual functions which ſuperiors perform at ſo- 
lemn feaſts, and on other extraordinary occaſions. 


* The word is formed of the Greek, + which ßer; 
number ſeven, of tr, ſeven. * gnikez the 


dern them. 


The hebdomadary generally collates to the benefices which be- 
come vacant during his week ; though this is uſually looked 
* as 1 FRO 

n cathedrals, the he adary was a canon, or prebenda 
who had the peculiar care of the choir, and the infpe&tion d. 
the officers for his week. See Canon, CaTtHtDRar, and 
CHOIR. f 

In monaſteries, the hebdomadary is he who waits at table for 
- week, or other ſtated period; directs and aſſiſts the cook, 

C, 

In church antiquity, we meet with nine different ſorts of 
hebdomadaries, viz. The hebdomadarins cantor, or hebdoma- 
dary chanter ; hebdomadarins chori, hebdomazary of tae choir; 
which two were really the ſame, v/z. he who led or conduct- 
ed the public ſervice: hebdomadary of the kitchen, hebdoma- 
darins coquine ; hebdomadary of the defun& or the dead, hel- 
domadarius defunctorum, he who took care of the office and 
ſervice of the dead: hebdomadarins invitatorii, he who ſang 
the invitatory : hebdomadarins lector ad menſam, he who read 
at meal time: hebdomadarins majoris miſſi, he who read 
mals : hebdomadarins pſalterii, who probably was the ſame 
with the hebdomadarius chori : and bebdomadarins ſacri alta- 
OW might be the ſame with hebdomadary of the high 
mals, 

HERBRAIS M, an idiotiſm or manner of ſpeaking peculiar to the 
Hebrew tongue. See IDIOT ISM. 

There is no underſtanding, even the verſions of the Old Te- 
ſtament, without ſome acquaintance with the Hebrew ; they 
are ſo full of hebraiſms. | 

We have abundance of Hebraiſins borrowed from ſcripture, 
and naturalized in our own language; as, Sor of perdition: 
To ſleep in the Lord, &c. See HEBREW. : 

HEBREW, ſomething relating to the people of the Jews, 7. e. 
the twelve tribes, deſcended from the twelve patriarchs, ſous 
of Jacob. See Jews.---Thus we ſay, 

HEBREW bible. See the article BiBLE. 

HEBREW character. See the article CHARACTER. | 
There are two kinds of Hebrew characters; the ancient, call- 
ed alſo the ſquare; and the moderx, or rabbinical characters. 
---The ſquare Hebrew, takes its denomination from the figure 
of its characters, which ſtand more ſquare, and have their 
angles more exact and preciſe than the other. 
This character is uſed in the text of holy ſcripture, and their 
other principal and moſt important writings.----- When both 
this, and the rabbinical character are uſed in the ſame work; 
the former is for the text, or the fundamental part; and the 
__ the acceſſory part, as the gloſs, notes, comments 
ries, & 

The belt and beautifulleſt characters of this kind, are thoſe 
copied from the characters in the Spaniſh manuſcripts z 
next, thoſe from the Italian manuſcripts; then, thoſe _ 


HEB HEC 


the French; and laſtly, thoſe of the Germans, whoſe charac- termine the quantiry of the ſyllables: And 30. To matk the 
ters are much the fame, with reſpect to the other genuine ſu te tone wherewith they are to be ſpoke or ſung; See ACCENT. 
[lebrew characters, that the Gothic or Dutch charaQters are It is no wonder, then, there ſhould be more accents in the he- 


wich reſpe& to the Roman. / 

Several authors contend, that the fare character is not the 
real, ancient Hebrew character, wrote from the beginning of 
the language to the time of the Baby loniſh captivity ; but that 
it is the Allyrian, or Chaldee character, which the Jews aſſu- 
med, and accuſtomed themſelves to, during the captivity, and 


brew than in other languages; as they do the office of three 
different things, which in other languages are called by diffe- 
rent names. Sce PUNCTUATION, QuaANTi1Ty, e. 

As we have no hebrew, bur what is contained in the ſctiptures ; 
that language wants a world of words; not only by realon, in 


thoſe primitive times, the languages were not ſo copious as at 
retained atterwards. Theſe authors add, that what we call preſent, but allo on this account, that the inſpired writers had 


the Samaritan character, is the ancient Hebrew. no occaſion to mention many of the terms that might be in 
The learned Jeſuit Souciet maiatains, with great addreſs, that the language, 
the ancient Hebrew character, is that found on the medals of The Chaldee, Syriac, Ethiopic, &c. languages, are by ſome 
Simon, and others, commonly called Samaritan medals ; held to be only dialects of the hebrew ; as the French, Italian, 
but which, he aſſerts, were really Hebrew medals, ſtruck Spanith, c. are dialects of the Latin, See CnaLDex, A- 
by the Jews, and not by the Samaritans, See SAMARI- RABIC, Sc. 
TAN. Rabbinical HERE, or Modern HEBREW, is the language uſed 
Modern, or Rabbinical HE3REw character, is a | cog neat cha- | bythe Rabbins, in the writings they have compoſed, See Ran- 
racter, formed of the ſqzare Hebrew by rounding it, and re- BIN, 
trenching moſt of the angles, or corners of the letters, to The baſis, or body hereof, is the hebrew and Chaldee, with 
make it the more eaſy and flowing.---Thoſe uſed by the Ger- divers alterations in the words of thoſe two languages, the 
mans, are very different from the rabbinical character uſed e- meanings whereof they have conſiderably enlarged and ex- 
very where elſe, though all formed alikefrom the ſquare cha- tended. Abundance of things they have borrowed from the 
racter, but the German more ſlovenly than the reſt. Arabic. -The reſt is chiefly compoſed of words, and expreſ- 
The Rabbins frequently make uſe either of their own, or the ſions chiefly from the Greek; ſome from the Latin; and others, 


ſquare Hebrew character, to write the modern languages in.--- | from the other modern tongues; particularly that ſpoken in 
1 here are even books in the vulgar tongues, printed in Hebrew the place where each Rabbin lived or wrote. 
characters: inſtances whereof are ſeen in the French king's The rabbinical hebrew muſt be allowed a very copious lan- 


library. guage. --- M. Simon, in his Hiſt. Crit. du Vieux Teſtam. L. 
HrunREW Language, called abſolutely HERBREw, is the lan- III. c. 27. obſerves, that there is ſcatce * or ſcience, 


guage ſpoke by the Hebrews, and wherein all the books of the but the Rabbins have treated thereof in it. hey have tranſla- 
Old Teſtament are wrote; whence it is alſo called the holy, ted moſt of the ancient philoſophers, mathematicians, aſtro- 
or ſacred language. Sce LANGUAGE. nomers, and phyſicians; and have wrote themſelves on moſt 
There is no piece, in all antiquity, wrote in pure Hebrew, ſubjects: They do not want even orators and poets. Add, 
be ſides the books of the Old Teſtament; and even ſome parts that this language, notwithſtanding it is ſo crowded with fo- 
of thoſe arein Chaldee. See CHALDEE. | reign words, has its beauties viſible enough in the works of 
The Hebrew then, appears to be the moſt ancient of all the thoſe who have wrote well. 

Jangvages in the world; at leaſt, it is ſo with regard to us, M. Simon ſays, it is impoſſible to reduce it into an art, or ſy- 


who know of no older. Some learned men will have it the | ſtem of rules; though ſeveral learned men are of another ſen- 
language ſpoke by Adam in paradiſe ; and that the ſaints will timent; and it not only appears poſſible, but has actually been 
ſpeak it in heaven. performed. Genebrard firſt attempted it in his Iſagage Rabb:- 
Alberti, in his Ilebreu Dictionary, endeavours to find in each vica, which yet goes no further than to the learning to read 
word, in its root, in its letters, and the manner of pronoun- it. Buxtorf ſeconded him, at the end of his hebrew Gram- 
cing it, ſome natural reaſon of the ſiguiſication of that word. mar; where we have an additional piece, under the title Lec- 
But he has carried matters too far; and it has been ſhewn in the tionis Hebreo-Germanice uſus & exercitatio. Others have 


Memoirs de Trevoux, that on his principles, words which gone yet further: Maius has lately given us a Rabbinical 
ſignify quite different things, ſhould ſignify the ſame. grammar, at Gieſſen, under the title of Fohannis Maii Gram- 
Nene, and Locſcher, have proſecuted Alberti's ſcheme matica Rabbinica: And before him Sennert had done the ſame 
further, with more addreſs than he has done: The firſt, in Rabbiniſmns, h. e. Præcepta Targumico-Talmudico Rabbinica. 
his Geneſis Linguæ Sans, and Exodus Lingue Sante; and Wirtemb. an. 1666. 

the latter, in his treatiſe De Canſis Lingae Hebrew. HECAT OMB *, HecaTowse, in antiquity, a ſacrifice of an 
Be this as it will, the Hebrew, ſach as we have it in the holy hundred beaſts of the ſame kind, at an hundred altars, and by 


ſcripture, it is a very regular, analogical language, and parti- an hundredprieſts, or ſacrificers. See SACRIFICE. 

cularly ſo in its conjugations. Properly ſpeaking, there is but * The word is formed of the Gr:ck $,210u3%, which properly 
one, ſimple conjugation; but this is varied in each verb ſeven fignifies a ſumptuous, or magnificent ſacrifice. Others 
or eight ways, which has the effect of ſo many different con- rank - _ the Greek fur centum, à hundred, and gac, 
jugations, and affords a great number of exprefſions, whereby 1 We on which footing the Hecatormb ſhould be 
to repreſent, under one ſingle word, all the different modifica- ern - * grey rouge pings heats = ed 
I . 1 , ich i » 4 6, , ; ö 5 
tions of a verb; and ſeveral ideas at once; which in the mo- that the Hecatomb might conſiſt of only twenty five four-footed 
— Vp _ woe ancient and learned languages, are ex- beaſts. They add; that it did not matter what kigd of beaſts 
preſſible only by phraſes. 3 ee Mere s 

The original, or primitive words in this language, which they had der victim, provided the guots of feat wary var 


call radices, roots, rarely conſiſt of more than three letters, Pythagoras is ſaid to have ſacrificed a hecatomb to the muſes, 
or two ſyllables, which are expreſſed by two ſounds, or by of an hundred oxen, in joy and gratitude, for his diſcovering 
the ſame ſound redoubled, which is indicated by a point. See the demonſtration of the 47th propoſition of the firſt book of 
Roor, Rapicar, (Fc. ; Euclid, vi. that in a rectangled triangle, the ſquare of the 
There are twenty two letters in the Hebrew language, which hypothenuſe is equal to the ſquares of the two other ſides. See 
grammarians divide into guttural, palatal, dental, labial, and Hy?0THENUSE. | 
lingual.--This diviſion is taken from the ſeveral organs of ſpeech ; For the origin of hecatombs.---Strabo relates, that there were 
ſome whereof contribute morethan others to the pronunciation an hundred cities in Laconia ; and that each City uſed to ſacri- 
of certain letters. See VOICE. See alſo GUTTURAL, PALA- fice a bullock every year, for the common ſafety of the coun- 
TAL, Fc. ; ; try; whence the inſtitution of the celebrated ſacrifice of an 
Uſually, they only reckon five vowels inthe Hebrew, which hundred victims, called hecatombs. Others refer the origin of 
are the ſame with ours, viz. a, e, i, o, u; but then each vowel hecatombs to a plague ; wherewith the hundred cities of Pelo- 
is divided into two, a long, and a breve, or ſhort: the ſound ponneſus were afflicted; for the remoyal whereof, they jointly 
of the former is ſomewhat graver, and longer; and that of | contributed to ſo ſplendid a ſacrifice. 
the latter ſhorter, and more acute.---It muſt be added, that] Julius Capitolinus relates, that for a hecatomb they erected a 
the two laſt vowels have quite different ſounds ; different, we hundred altars of turf, and on theſe ſacrificed a hundred ſheep, 
mean, in other reſpects beſides quantity and degree of eleva- and a hundred hogs. He adds, that when the emperors offered 
tion. 


ſacrifices of this kind, they ſacrificed a hundred lions, a hun- 
Totheſe ten or twelve vowels mult be added ſome others cal dred eagles, and a hundred other beatits of the like kind. 
led ſemi-vowels, which are only flight motions ſerving to con- | HECATOMPHONIA * *EKATOM@CONIA, an ancient ſacrifice 


nect the conſonants, and make the eaſier tranſitions from one among the Meſſenians; offered by ſuch as had ſlain an hundred 
to another, See Poixr, and VowEL. enemies in battle, See SACRIFICE. | 


The number of accents is prodigious in the Hebrew.---There Ihe word comes from gu f. an hundred. and Au evy 1 hill. 


are near forty different ones; and of theſe there are ſeveral, | HECK, among husbandmen, arack, at which horſes arefed with 
whoſe uſe is not well aſcertained, notwithſtanding all the en- hay. 


quiries of the learned in that matter. It is alſo an engine, where ithal to take fiſhin the river Ouſe.--- 


In the general, we know theſe three things: 19. That they A ſalmon heck, is a grate for the catching that ſort of fiſh. Sce 
ſerve to diſtinguiſh the _— and the members thereof, | Salmon FisniNnG. 


like the points and comma's, Sc. in Engliſh, 29. To de-] Hence alſo. HscxaGium, or Hxccaciun, which occurs 
| | in 


HEE 


in ancient records, for arent paid the lord for the liberty to uſe | 


ſuch engines. 
HECKLING of hemp. Sce the article HEMP. 
HECTIC *, or Hxcric FEveR, in medicine, a ſort of flow ha- 
bitual fever, ſeated in the ſolids, and gradually preying on and 
conſuming the ſubſtance thereof. See FEVER. 

* The word is Greek, $+-oc, formed of tig, habitus, a quality 

hard to ſeparate from its ſi bect. 

A gectic is an uſual attendant of a conſumption ; and is reput- 
ed one of the diagnoſtic ſigus thereof. See CONSUMPTION, and 
PauTaiss 
The he&ic, according to Dr. Quincy, is the reverſe of thoſe 
fevers which ariſe from a plethora, or too great a fulneſs. This 
being attended with too lax a ſtate of the excretory paſſages, 
and particularly thoſe of the skin, whereby ſo much runs off, 
as leaves not reſiſtance enough in the conttactile veſſels to keep 
them ſufficiently diſtended ; ſo that they vibrate oftner, agitate 
the fluids more, and keep them thin and hot. 
The remedy conſiſts in giving a firmer tone to the ſolids, and 
laying more load upon the fluids, and thus bringing them to a 
better conſiſtence; which is effected by means of balſamics, ag- 
glutinants, and foods of the beſt nouriſhment.---Al evacuati- 
on herein is bad. 
A milk diet is much recommended in he&:cs, and particularly 
aſſes milk, as being the leaſt viſcid and heavy. Dr. Baynard 
propoſes butter-milk as a ſuccedaneum to aſſes milk. Accor- 
ding to him, it anſwers molt of the indications in this caſe, as 
it cools, moiſtens, nouriſhes, c. He adds that he has known 
many perſons cured of obſtinate hectics, by a continued uſe 
thereof, See ANTIHECTICS. | 
HEDAGIUM *, anciently ſignified a toll, or cuſtom, paid at 

the hyth, or wharf, c. for landing merchandiſe, goods, &c. 
See WrakF, HyTH, &c. 

* The word is formed from heda, a hyth, port, or wharf. 


From ſuch toll, or cuſtomary duty, exemptions were ſome- | 


times granted by the ſovereign to particular perſons, and ſo- 
cieties. 
HEDGE *, in agriculture, c. a fence, incloſing a field, gar- 
den, or the like; made of branches of trees interwoven. See 
FENCE. 
* The word is formed of the German Bag, or haeg, or the An- 
glo- Saxon hegge, or Hegi; which ſignify ſimply inclaſure, circum- 


ference. 


vick-ſe: HEDGE, is that made of quick or live trees which | 


have taken root; in conttadiſtinction to that made of faggots, 
hurdles, or dry boughs, &c. | 

To plant a quick hedge of thorn, or the like, Mortimer di- 
recs, that the ſets be about as big as the thumb, and cut 
within four or five inches oft the ground : that if the 
hedge have a ditch, it be three foot wide a-top, and one at 
bottom, and two deep: that if the Hedge be without a bank, 
or ditch, the ſets in two rows, almoſt perpendicular, ;and a 
a foot diſtance: that the turf be laid with the graſs ſide down- 
wards : that at every thirty foot diſtance, a young oak, elm, 
crab, or the like be placed: that ſtakes be driven into the looſe 
earth, at about two foot and a half diſtance, ſo long as to reach 
the firm ground. 

When the hedge is of eight or nine years growth, it may be 
ſplaſhed or laid down ; by giving the ſhoots, or branches, a 
cut with a knife, or bill, half through; and than weaving it 
about the ſtakes, and trimming off the ſmall ſuperfluous 
branches. 

Inſtead of building a garden-wall facing the north-eaſt, Mr. 
Lawrence adviſes, that to ſave charge, Qc. a crab-tree hedge 
of three rows be planted ; which will be agood mound, and 
and quickly grow up to be a better fence than a wall againſt 
the weſt and ſouth-welt winds, which makes the greateſt de- 
ſtruction in a garden, and which blow two parts in three of 
the whole year: belides the ſtock of fruit ſuch a hedge, grafted 
with red-ſtreak, or gennet moyl will yield. 


Eſpalier HEDGES. See the article ESPALIER. 
Tranſplanting of HEDGE-ROWS. See T RANSPLANTING. 
HEEL, in anatomy, the hind part of the foot. See Foor. 


In winter, the heels are liable to a kind of chilblains, called 

kibes, which tend to mortification. See CHILBLAIN. 

The bone of the heel is called calcaneum. See the article CAL- 

CANEUM, 

HEEL of 4 Horſe, is the loweſt hind part of the foot, comprehen- 
ded between the quarters, and oppolite to the toe. 

The heel ſhould be high and large, and one fide not riſe 

higher on the paſtern than the other.--- The diſtempers in- 

cident to this part, are ſcabbed Heels and ſcratches. See 

SCRATCHES. 

Some narrow heeled horſes have high heels, but ſo weak and 

tender, that by preſſing the two ſides of the hee/ one againſt 

another, they will ſenſibly yield. See Hoop. 

To open the HEELS, is to pare the foot, and cut the heel low, 
almoſt cloſe to the fruſh ; taking it down within a finger's 

breadth of the coronet, or top of the hoof, fo as to ſeparate 

the quarters, and by that means weaken and take away the 

———_— of the foot, aud make it cloſe, and become narrow 

at tnc He,. 


The HEEL 6 the horſeman, being the part which is armed with 


a ſpur, the word is uſed for the ſpur it ſelf : as thi 
derſtands the heels well. See Alp, and Congster 
To ride a horſe from one HE EL to another, is to m 
ſideways, ſometimes towards one heel, an 
HEEL, in the ſea language: If a ſhip 1 ern 
ther aground or afloat, they ſay ſhe heels a-ſtar-boarg der we. 


horſe un- 
Tloy, 

b ake him 
d ſometimes anoth 
ean On one -; 


or ſhe heels off-ward, or to the ſhore; that is, incl. Port 
one ſide than the other. | s 15, inelines more to 
HEEL of @ Maſt is that part of the foot thereo 


away ſlanting, that the maſt may be ſtayed 
Masr. 


HEELER, or 4loody-HEEL cock, is a fightin : 
or wound s much with his ſpurs. ane likes, 
e maſters know ſuch a cock, even while a chi 
ſtriking of his two heels together in his — Chicken, bythe 
HEGIRA *, in chronology, a celebrated epocha, uſed 
Arabs and Mahometans, for the computation of oy the 


f, Which is 
aft ward on. dee 


Erocha. dee 
The word is Arabic, formed of n Las; , 
to fly, quit one's country, family, Ah ＋ F. fight ; of 


The event which gave occaſion to this epocha, wa 

flight from Mecca.---The magiſtrates of that — 
impoſtures might raiſe a ſedition, reſolved to expel him 5 — 
accordingly, they effected in the year of our Lord 622. de 

evening of the 15th or 16th of July. E 

To render this epocha more creditable, the Mahometans af 
feet to uſe the word hegira in a peculiar ſenſe, for an i& of 
religion, whereby a man forſakes his country, and gives ns 
to the violence of perſecutors and enemies of the faith - The 
add, _ = 8 _ then the ſtrongeſt party i0 5 
city, obliged their prophet to as not bein 
his aboliſhing of okay, ” FIG ae 
This flight was not the firſt; but it was the moſt famons 
It happened in the 14th year from his aſſuming the chatacter ot 
rophet and apoſtle, and promulgating his new religion. See 
1 = 
e Orientals do not agree with us, as to the t 
hegira. Among the Mahometans, Amaſſi fixes it 1 
of Chriſt 630; and from the death of Moſes, 2347; and Ben 
Caſlum, to the year of the world 5800, according to the 
Greek computation. Among the Chriſtians, Said Ebn Batrik 
_ the He gira to the year of Chriſt 614, and of the creati- 
on 6114. | 
Khondemir relates, that it was Omar, the ſecond caliph, that 
firſt eſtabliſhed the hegira as an epocha, and appointed the years 
to be numbered from it : at the time he made this decree 
there were already ſeven years elapſed. This eſtabliſhment 
was made in imitation of the Chriſtians ; who, in thoſe times, 
reckoned their years from the perſecution of Dioclefian. See 
MARTYR. 
But there is another hegira, and theearlier too, though of leſs 
eminence : ---Mahomet, in the 14th year of his miſtion, was 
obliged to relinquiſh Medina: The Coraſhites had all along 
oppoſed him very vigorouſly, as an innovator, and diltur- 
ber of the public peace, Many of his diſciples, not endu- 
ring to be imputed followers of an impoltor, deſited leave 
of him to abandon the city, for fear of being obliged to re- 
nounce their religion. I his retreat makes the firſt hegira. 
--- Theſe two begrra'sthe Mahometans in their language call 
hegiratan. 
The years of the hegira conſiſt only of 354 days. To re- 
duce theſe years to the Julian calender, f. e. to find what Ju- 
lian year a given year of the hegira anſwers to, reduce the 
year of the hegira given, into days, by multiplying by 354 ; 
divide the product by 365, and from the quotient ſubtract the 
intercalations, i. e. as many days as there are four years in 
7 quotient ; and, laſtly, to the remainder add 622. See 
EAR. 
HEIGHTH, the third dimenſion of a body, conſidered with re- 
ard to its elevation above the ground. See D1MENS10N, and 
LEVATION, 
Altimetria teaches how to find, or meaſure all heights, both 
acceſſible and inacceſſible. See ALTIMETRIA. 
The inſtruments chiefly uſed ro meaſure heights, are the qua. 
drant, and the geometrical quadrat. See QUADRANT, and 
PANSAT, See alſo SHaDow, and MIRROR. | 

o meaſure the heighth of mountains, and particularly thoſe 
of the moon. See BaRoMETER, Moon, &e. 

HE1CHTH is ſometimes alſo uſed for depth. See DEPTH. 

The deſign of levelling, is to find the different heighths, ot 
depths of places. See LEVELLING. 

HErGarTn, in aſtronomy, &c. is more properly called altitude. 

See ALTITUDE. 
The heighth or altitude of the ſun, c. is an arch of the me- 
ridian, comprehended between the ſun, (7c. and the noriz0D: 


See SUN, c. | 

To find the meridian heighths of the ſun, ſtars, Sc. Sec MIE- 
RIDIAN ALTITUDE. 

The heighth of a ſtar is either true or apparent. The appa- 
rent heighth is its diſtance from the rational horizon 3 23 
ther, it is the heigbeh of a ſtar ſuch as it appears: the true ben dos 
is, what remains after the refraction has been ſubtracted. ds 
REFRACTION. u 15 


HEL 


XI. Parent ſuggeſts a new method of taking Heights at ſea, 
by a common watch. It is obvious, that in an oblique ſphere, 
the difference between the tiſing and ſetting of two ſtars, on 


the ſame meridian, is greater, as they are further diſtant trom | 


one another. See RrcnT Aſcenſion. 
Now, the aſtronomical tables furniſhing us with tables of the 
right aſcenſions and declinations of all the fixed ſtars; it is 
ealy, after obſerving the difference of time between the riſing 
of two ſtars, to dillinguiſh that part of the difference which 
accrues from their different poſition, from that which ariſes 
from the obliquity of the ſphere.---But ſuch difference is the 
reciſe height of the pole of the place of obſervation. See 
OLE. 

Indeed, the ſhip not being immoveable, but changing place be- 
tween the two obſervations, ſeems to lay the method under 
ſome difficulty : to which M. Parent anſwers that a ſinall al- 
teration either of the ſhip's longitude or latitude, will make no 
ſenſible error; and that if ſhe have gone a large diſtance be- 
tween the two obſervations, it is ealy reckoning how much 
it is, and allowing for it. See SAILING, (Fc, 

HEeicuT, in geography, navigation, Sc. is properly called ele- 
vation, Sce ELEVATION. 
The height or elevation of the pole, is an arch of the meridi- 
an intercepted between the horizon and the pole. See POLE. 
---The height of the pole is always equal to the latitude of 
the place. See LATITUDE. 


Hrichr, in the manage, c. the ſtature of a horſe, c. See 
STATURE, and HorsE. 
It is areputed an imperfection in a horſe, when ſet too high on 
— legs, 7. e. when the legs are too long in proportion to the 
body. 
Some jockeys have determined a meaſure for them thus: 
Take a ſtriug, and meaſure from the horſe's withers to his el- 
bow ; and what length that is, the ſame ſhould he have be- 
twixt the elbow and the lower part of the heels.---Some mea- 
ſure their colts after this manaer at a year old; being of opi- 
nion, * the legs of a colt at this age are as long as they ever 
will be. 
The duke of Newcaſtle, and Sir W. Hope, allow this to hold 
generally, but not univerſally. | 

Hrichrs, in the military art, are the eminencies round a for- 
titied place, whereon the armies uſually poſt themſelves.--The 
ny had ſeized all the herghzsr ; appeared on the heights, 


E. 

HEIR “, H#REs, in the civil law, he who ſucceeds to the 
whole eſtate and effects of another, whether by right of blood, 
or of teſtament. See SUCCESSION. 

* 'the word is formed of the Latin heres, of the verb herere, 
to tick, remain faſt, be near, follow immediately, c. 
The-inſtitution of an heir, is a circumſtance neceſſary to the 

validity of a teſtament. See TESTAMENT. 
Thereare two principal kinds of heirs, apparent and preſump- 
tide. 

HE1R Apparent, is he on whom the ſucceſſion is ſo ſettled, 
— he cannot be ſet aſide, without altering the laws of ſuc- 
ceſſion. . 

Heir Preſumptive. See the article PRESUMPTIVE Heir. 

Hr1R, in common law, is he who ſucceeds, by right of blood to 
any man's lands, or tenements in fee. 

For, nothing paſſes in common law, jure hereditatis, by right 
of inheritance, but fee. See FEE. 

By common law, therefore, a man cannot be heir to goods 
or chattels; for, hures dicitur ab hereditate; it is the inheri- 
tance denominates the heir. See INHERIT ANCE. 


Every heir, having lands by deſcent, is bound by the acts of 


his anceſtors, if he named; it being a maxim, that gui ſentit 
commodum ſentire debet & onus. 

Moveables, or chattels immoveable, are given by teſtament, 
to whom the teſtator thinketh fit; otherwiſethey lie at the diſ- 
poſition of the ordinary, to be diſtributed as he in conſcience 
likes beſt. | 

Laſt HE1R. See the article LasT Heir. 

Heix-Loom “, in our law-books, ſignify ſuch houſhold funi- 
ture, as is not inventoried after the owner's deceaſe; but ne- 
ceſſarily comes to the heir along with the houſe. See Heir. 

* Conſurtudo hunaredi di Stretford, in com. Oxon. eft qued here- 
des tenrmentorum infra hundredum predict exiſten. poſt mortem 
anteceſſirum ſuorum habebunt, &c. principalium. Anglice an 
Heir-Loome, wiz. de quodam genere catallorum, utenſilium, &c. 
Optimum plaulirum, optimam carucam, optimum ciphum, &c. 
Coke on Liteleton. 


Heir-loom comprehends divers implements; as tables, preſſes, 


cupboards, beadſteads, furnaces, wainſcot, and ſuch like; | 


which, in ſome countries, have belonged to a houſe for cer- 
tain deicents, and are never inventoried after the deceaſe of the 
owner as chattels are, but accrue by cuſtom, not by common 
law, tothe heir, with the houſe itſelf. 
HELCESAITES, or ErctsaiTEs. See ELSESAITES. 
HELEPOLIS *, in antiquity, a military machine for batteritig 
down the walls of a place beſieged. 


| he word is Gr.ek, $acrcacc; compounded of the words e 
to take. and e, city. 


1 as deſcribed by Diodorus Siculus, Oc. appears 
. . 


HEL 


to have been no more than the aries, or battering ram, with 
a roof, or covering over it, to prevent its being ſer on fire, as 
alſo to ſcreen the men who worked it. Sce Artes. 
Some will have it a combination of two or three battering 
rams, moving on large ſtrong wheels, roofed over, and cove- 
red with raw or wet skins. It had iron points, or heads, where- 
with the execution was done; formed much like the thun- 
derbolts which painters repreſent. Within was a great num- 
ber of ſoldiers, who drove it with force of arm and by means 
of yes, violently againſt the wall where the breach was in- 
tended. 
Others will have helepolis a generical name, comprehending 
all the machines uſed by the ancients in beſieging towus; as, 
among us, the name arz:/lety includes all the forts of large 
fire-arms.---But this opinion is chiefly founded on the origin o 
the name, and does by no means ſuit with thoſe minute de- 
ſcriptions given of the helepolis in theancient writers. 
The invention of the helepolis, and divers other military ma- 
chines, is aſcribed to Demetrius; which, with the great num- 
ber of cities he took thereby, gave him the denomination of 
Poliorcetes, or City taker. 3 
HELIACA *, in antiquity, ſacrifices, and other ſolemnities, per- 
formed in honour of the ſun. See SUN, and FIRE. 
The word is formed from the Greek zz, ſun. 
HELIACAL“, in aſtronomy : -- HEL1acar Ring of a ſtar, 
planet, c. is its iſſuing, or emerging out of the rays, and 
luſtre of the ſun, wherein it was before hid: whether this be 
owing to the receſs of the ſun from the ſtar, or of the (tar 
from the ſun, See RisiNG. 
Ine word is derived from the Grek aue. /ol, ſun. 
HELIACAL Setting, is a ſtar's entering or immerging into the 
ſun's rays, and ſo becoming inconſpicuous by the ſaperior 
light of that luminary. See SETTING. 
A (tar riſes helracally, when after it had been in conjunction 
with the ſun, and on that account inviſible, it gets at ſuch a 
diſtance from him, as to be ſeen in the morning before the ſun's 
riſing. | 
The ſame is ſaid to. ſett heliacally, when it approaches ſo near 
the ſun, as to be hid therein. So that, iu ſtrictneſs, the heliacal 
riſing and ſerting, are only an apparition and occultation. See 
OccuLTAT1ON, (5c. ; 
The heliacal riſing of the moon, happens when ſhe arrives at the 
diſtance of 17 degrees from the ſun; for the other planets 20 
degrees diſtance is required: and for the ſtars more or leſs, as 
hey are greater or ſmaller. See Moon, PLANET, and 
TAR. 


To find the HELIACAL riſing aud ſetting by the globe. See 

GLOBE. 

The ancients computed that a ſtat, between thetropics, would 
be forty days ere it got clear of the ſun's rays, and become 
conſpicuous again. Heſiod firſt made this computation ; and 
the reſt followed him. The period comes very near to the 
computation of the moderns : for the ſun advanc ng nearly a 
degrece every day, it will be 20 days approaching thereto, from 
the heliacal ſetting of the ſtar; and 30 days more withdraw- 
ing, till the heliacal riſing. 5 

HELIASTES “, in antiquity, officers, ör magiſtrates of A- 
thens, who conſtituted a court of 500 perſons, or judges, for 
taking cognizance of civil matters. 

* Ulpian gives us two etymologies of the word: ſome, ſays he, 

derive it from eg, Helios, jun; and hold it thus called by 

reaſon they fat in the open air, in fight of the fun. Ulpian him- 

. ſelf chooſes rather to derive he/iaftes from 11 , heliza, the 

pon where this court or council was held; and that from gat, 

aſſemble, of Ane, ſatis, enough. | 

The court of heliaſtes was one of the fix civil juriſdictions of 

Athens; and that before which matters of the greateſt moment 

were uſually brought; ſo that it was held the firſt and moſt 

conſiderable of all the civil tribunals. Thedelinquencies ofthe 
military men were alſo brought before the heliaſtes. 

HELICE, 'HAIKH, in aſtronomy, the ſame with arſa major. 
UKRsa. | 

HELICOID Parabola, or the Parabolic ſpiral, a curve ariſing 

upon a ſuppoſition of the axis of the common Apollonian pa- 
rabola's being bent round into the periphery of a circle. See 
PARABOLA. | . : 
The helicoid parabola, then, is a line paſſing through the extre- 
mities of the ordinate, which now converge towards the centre 
of the ſaid circle. 
Suppoſe, e. g. the axis of the common parabola to be bent 
into the periphery of the circle BDM, (See Tab. Contcs, fig. 
11.) then, the curve BFGNA, which pales through the ex- 
tremities of the ordinates CF, and DG, which converge to- 
wards the centre of the circle A; conſtitutes what we call the 
helicoid, or ſpiral parabola, 

If the arch BC, as an abſciſs, be called x, andthe part CF of 
the radius, as an ordinate to it, be called y; the nature of this 
curve will be expreſſed by the equation /x —= yy. See CURVE, 
and EQUATION, 

HELIOCENTRIC * Place of a planet, is the place wherein 
the planet would appear to be, it viewed fram the centre of 
the tun: Or the point of the ecliptic, wherein a planet viewed 


| fromthe ſun would appear to be, See PLACE, 
| 10 R The 
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* The word is compounded of z:;;-, ſun, and wevr;:y, center. 
The heliocentric place, therefore, coincides with the longitude 
of a planet viewed from the fan, Sce LonG1TuDE, and 
PLANET. 

HEL1OCENTRIC latitude of à place, is the inclination of the line 
drawn between the centre of the ſun and the centre of a pla- 
net, to the plane of the ecliptic. Sec LATITUDE. 

The heliocentric latitude of a planet is thus determined. 
If the circle K LM. (See Tab. Aſtron. fig. 62.) repreſent the 
orbit of the earth round the ſun, and the inner one ANBn, 
be placed ſo as to be inclined to the plane of the other (for 
which reaſon it appears in the form of an ellipſis) when the 
planet is in N or n, (which points are called its nodes) it 
will appear in the ecliptic, and ſo have no latitude; if it move 
to P, then, being ſeen by the ſun, it will appear to decline 
from the ecliptic, or to have latitude; and the inclination of 
the line RP, to the plane of the ecliptic, is called the planet's 
heliocentric latitude ; and the meaſure of it is the angle PRq, 
ſuppoſing the line P q to be perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptic. 

This heliocentric latitude will be continually increaſing, till it 
come to the point A, which they call the limit, or utmoſt 
extent of it ; and then it will decreaſe again, till it come to 
nothing in N; after which it will increaſe again till jt come 
to B; and laſtly, be decreaſing again, till the planet come to 
to be in n, c. 

HELIOCOMETES, comets of the ſun; a phenomenon ſome- 
times obſerved at the ſetting of the ſun ; thus denominated by 
Sturmius and Pylen, who had ſeen it, in regard it ſeems to 
make a comet of the ſun, being a large tail, or column of 
light, fixed or hung to that luminary, and dragging after it at 
his ſetting, much in the manner of a tail of a comet. See 
CoMET. | 
In that obſerved by M. Pylen at Grypſwald, March 15, 1702. 
at five of the clock in the afternoon, the end which touched 
the ſun, was only half the ſun's diameter broad ; but the other 
end, oppoſite to the ſun, much broader. Its length was above 
ten diameters of the ſun: and it moved in the ſame track as 
the ſun. Its colour was yellow next the ſun, and darker fur- 


ther off. It was only ſeen painted on the thinner, higher clouds: 


a little teleſcope eaſily diſcovered that there was nothing of it 
on the thicker, and lower clouds; though the naked eye could 
not diſcover ſo much. It laſted in its full vigour, the ſpace of 
an hour, and then gradually diminiſhed. - 

HELIOSCOFE *, in optics, a ſort of teleſcope, peculiarly fitted 
for viewing and obſerving the ſun, without doing prejudiceto 
the eye. See TELESCOPE. | 

* The word is compounded of os, and querToun:, video, ppecto, 

I ſee, view, conſider. 

Helioſcopes are neceſſary in viewing the phznomena of the ſun, 
as his ſpots, eclipfes, Ec. See Sux, Spor, ECLI1PSE, c. 
There are various apparatus's of this kind. As coloured 
glaſſes are found to diminiſh the force of the ſun's rays ; to 
make a helioſcope, it is enough that both the object - glais, and 
the eye- glaſs of the teleſcope, be of coloured glaſs: the firſt, 
e. gr. of red, and — latter green. 
But, as there is a nèceſſity for the glaſſes to be very tranſpa- 
rent, and equally coloured, which rarely happens; Hevelius 
chooſes rather to uſe two plain coloured glaſſes, with a piece 
of paper between, either tied or cemented together, and ap- 

lied before the eye- glaſs. 
Dr. Hooke, in an expreſs treatiſe on Belioſcopes, recommends 
four reflecting glaſſes placed in the tube; by theſe, he obſerves, 
the force of the rays will be ſo weakened, as only to ſtrike 
the eye with a 256th part of their force: and this helioſcope he 
prefers to all others. 
M. Huygens's method is much eaſier :---He only blackens the 
inſide of the eye-glaſs of the teleſcope, by holding it over the 
flame, or ſinoke of a lamp or candle: Or, which is yet more 
commodious, blackens a piece of plain glaſs, and holds it be- 
tween the eye and the objeQ-glaſs: or, which is beſt of all, 
claps the ſmoked glaſs to another, with a rim of thick paper 
between, to keep the black from rubbing off; and firs the two 
into a cell, or frame, to be applied between the eye and the 
eye-glaſs. 

HELIOTROPE *, ua!orromow, in natural hiſtory, the plant 
ſun-flower, or turn-ſole; ſo called, by reaſon its flowers al- 
ways turn toward the ſun. See TURNSOLE. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek , fun, and yer, 


verto, I turn. 


HELIOTROPE is alſo a precious ſtone, of a green colour, ſtreak- 
ed with red veins. See PRECIOUS STONE. 
Pliny ſays, it is thus called, by reaſon when caſt into a veſſel 
of water, the ſun's rays falling thereon, ſeem to be of a blood 
colour; and that when out of the water, it bears ſome reſem- 
blance to the figure of the ſun ; and is proper to obſerveeclip- 
ſes of the ſun withal, as a Helioſcope. 
The heliatrope is alſo called oriental Jaſper, on account of its 
ruddy ſpots. Sce JASPER. 
It is found in the Eaſt-Indies; as alſo in Ethiopia, Germany, 
Bohemia, c. Some have aſcribed to it the faculty of ren- 
-dering people invilible, like Giges's ring. | 


| HELISPHERICAL LINE, in navigation, 
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d 
4 See Rugs ok ; 8 cnores the thumb 
t is thus called, becauſe, on the globe, it winds roun 
pow helically, i. e. ſpirally, and ſtill comes nearer and 5 
HELIX *, in geometry, a ſpiral line. See SpikAl 
The word is Greek, tz, and literally ſignifies a av 
f 2 of auc, Involve, I inviron. reathe, or 
n architecture, ſome authors make a differe 
helix and ſpiral. nee between the 
A ſtair-caſe, according to Daviler, is in a helix, of i; |; 
when the ſtairs or ſteps wind round a cylindrica] newel : roy 
as the ſpiral winds round a cone, and is continually ap — N 
ing nearer and nearer its axis. See ST AIR- ASE. OO 
HELIX is alſo applied in architecture to the caulicoles or li 
volutes, under the flower of the Corinthian capital ; calleday 
ſo arille.---See Tab. Archit. fig. 26. lit. D. See al Ga 
LICOLES. 
HELIx, in anatomy, is the whole circuit or extent 
outwards, See AUKICLE, and EAR. 
In oppoſition to which, the inner protuberan 
thereto is called anthelix. See ANTHELIX, 
HELL, a place of puniſhment, wherein the wicked ate to 
ceive the reward of their deeds after this life, 7 on 
In which ſenſe, hell ſtands oppoſed to heaven, See He... 
VEN, 
Among the ancients, hell was called Tayrazs;, Tasrags, tarts. 
rus, tartara; ane, hades, infernus, inferna, inſeri, &. 
The Jews, wanting a proper name for it, called it geben 
or gebinnon, from a valley near Jeruſalem, wherein was z 
Tophet, or place where a fire was perpetually kept. See Ge. 
HENNA, 
Divines reduce the torments of hell to two kinds, pen dam. 
ni, the loſs and privation of the beatific viſion; and pens 
ſenſus, the horrors of darkneſs, with the continual pains of 
fire inextinguiſhable. 
Moſt nations and religions have their hell.---The bell of the 
oets is terrible enough: witneſs the puniſhment of Tityus 
”rometheus, the Danaids, Lapithæ, Phlegyas, c. deſcribed 
by Ovid in his Metamorphoſes.---Virgil, after a ſurvey of hel! 
neid. Lib. VI. declares, that had he a hundred months 
tongues, they would not ſuffice to recount all the plagues of 
the tortured. The New Teſtament repreſents hell as as a 
lake of fire and brimſtone ; a worm which dies not, &c. Rev. 
XX. 10, 14, &c. Mark ix. 43, &c. Luke xvi. 23, &c.---The 
Caffres are ſaid to admit thirteen hellt, and twenty-ſeven pa- 
radiſes ; where every perſon finds a place of recompence ſuit- 
ed to the degree of good or evil he has done. 
There are two great points of controverſy among writers 
touching hell: the firſt, Whether there really be any local hell, 
any proper and ſpecific place of torment by fire? the ſecond, 
Whether the torments of hell are to be eternal? 
I. The locality of Hell, and the reality of the fire thereof, 
has been controverted from the time of Origen.--- That fa- 
ther, in his treatiſe n« apy, interpreting the ſcripture ac- 
count metaphorically, makes hell to conſiſt not in external 
puniſhments, but in the conſcience of ſinners, the ſenſe of 
their guilt, and the remembrance of their paſt pleaſures.—— 
S. Auguſtin mentions ſeveral of the ſame opinion in his time; 
and Calvin, and many of his followers, have embraced it in 
ours. ; 
The retainers to the contrary opinion, much the greateſt part 
of mankind, are divided as to the ſituation, and other circum- 
ſtances of this horrible ſcene.-----The Greeks, after Homer, 
Heſiod, c. conceived hell, Tore rue tro Ty vue eva, &c. 1 
large and dark place under the earth. Lucian, De luctu; and 
Euſtathius, on Homer. 1 
Some of the Romans lodged it in the ſubterranean regions di- 
rectly under the lake Avernus, in Campania ; which they 
were led to from the conſideration of the poiſonous vapours 
emitted by that lake.---T hrough a dark cave, near this lake, 
Virgil makes Eneas deſcend to hell. See AVERN us. 
Others placed hell under Tenarus, a promontory of Laconia, 
as being a dark frightful place, beſet with thick woods, out of 
which there was no finding a paſſage, This way, Ovid fays, 
Orpheus deſcended to hell,---Others fancied the river, or foun- 
tain of Styx, in Arcadia, the ſpring-head of hell, by reaſon the 
waters thereof were deadly | 
But theſe are all to be conſidered as only fables of poets; who, 
according to the genius of their art, allegoriſing and 3 
fying every thing, from the certain death met withal in thoſe 
places, took occaſion to repreſent them as ſo many gates, or 
entering places into the other world. See FABLE, Ce. * 
The primitive chriſtians, conceiving the earth a large E. 
plain, and the heavens an arch drawn over the ſame ; tot dc 
to be a place in the earth the furtheſt diſtant from the heavens; 
ſo that their hell was our antipodes. See ANT1PODES: , FAT 
Tertullian, De anima, repreſents the Chriſtians ot his ti . 
as believing hell to be an abyſs in the centre of ve 
which opinion was chiefly founded on the belief ot C 8 
deſcent into hades, hell, Mat. xii. 10. See the following 
ticle HELL. | Mr. 


of the aricle, 


ce anſwering 
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Mr. Whiſton has lately advanced a new opinion.---Accord- 
ing to him, the comets are to be conceived: as ſo many Hells, 
appointed, in the courſe of their trajectories, or orbits, alter- 
nately to carry the damned into the confines of the ſun, there 
to be ſcorched by his flames, and then return them to ſtarve 
in the cold, dreary, dark regions, beyond the orb of Saturn. 
See COMET. 
The reverend and orthodox Mr. T. Swinden, in an expreſs 
Inquiry into the Nature and Place of Hell, not contented 
with any of the places hitherto aſſigned; contends for a new 
one.---According to him, the ſun itſelf is the local hell. See 
SUN. | 
This does not ſeem to be his own diſcovery : ---- It is pro- 
bable he was led into the opinion by that paſlage in Rev. xvi. 
8, 9.---Though it muſt be added, that Pythagoras ſeems to 
have had the like view, in that he places hell in the ſphere of 
fire; and that ſphere, in the middle of the univerſe.---Add, 
that Ariſtotle mentions ſome of the Italic, or Pythagoric 
ſchool, who placed the ſphere of fire in the ſun, and even 
called it Jupiter's priſon. De Cœlo, L. II. See PyTHAGo- 
REAN. 
To make way for his own ſyſtem, Mr. Swinden undertakes 
to remove hell out of the centre of the earth, from theſe two 
conſiderations :----19. That a fund of fuel or ſulphur, ſuffici- 
ent to maintain ſo furious and conſtant a fire, cannot be there 
ſuppoſed : And, 29. That it muſt want the nitrous particles 
in the air, to ſuſtain and keep it alive.---And how, ſays he, 
can ſuch fire be eternal, when by degrees the whole ſubſtance 
of the earth muſt be conſumed _— | 
It muſt not be forgot, however, that Tertullian had long ago 
obviated the former of theſe difficulties, by making a difference 
between arcanns and publicas 1gnis, ſecret and open fire: 
The nature of the firſt, according to him, is ſuch, as that it 
not only conſumes, but repairs what it preys upon.---The lat- 
ter difficulty is ſolved by S. Auguſtin, who alledges, that God 
ſupplies the central fire with air, by a miracle. 
Mr. Swinden, however, proceeds to ſhew, that the central 
parts of the earth are poſſeſſed by water, rather than fire; 
which he confirms from what Moſes ſays of water ander the 
earth, Exod. xx. from Pſalms xxiv. 2, &c. 
As a further proof, he alledges that there would want room 
jn the centre of the earth, for ſuch an infinite hoſt of inhabi- 
tants, as the fallen angels and wicked men. 
Drexelius, we know, has fixed the dimenſions of hell to a 
German cubic mile, and the number of the damned to an 
hundred thouſand millions: De Damnator. Carcer. & Rogo. 
But Mr. Swinden thinks he needed not have been ſo ſparin 
in his number, for that there might be found an hundr 
times as many; and that they muſt neceſſarily be unſufferably 
crowded in any ſpace we could allow them in our earth. 
It is impoſſible, he concludes, to ſtow ſuch a multitude of 
ſpitits in ſuch a ſcanty apartment, without a penetration of 
dimenſions, which, he doubts, is not good — , even 
in teſpect of ſpirits : If it be, he adds, he does not fee why 
God ſhould prepare, i. e. make a priſon for them, when 
* they might have been all crowded together in a baker's 
© oven, p. 206. 
His arguments for the ſun's being the local hell are, 
19. Its capacity : --- No body will deny the ſun ſpacious e- 
nough to receive all the damned conveniently ; ſo that there 
will be no want of room. Nor will fire be wanting, if we 
admit of Mr. Swinden's argument againſt Ariſtotle, whereby 
he demonſtrates that the ſun is hot, p. 208, and ſeg.— The good 
man is * filled' with amazement to think what Pyrenean 
mountains of ſulphur, how many Atlantic oceans of ſcald- 
ing bitumen muſt go to maintain ſuch mighty flames as thoſe 
aof the ſun: Our Ætna and Veſuvius are mere glow-worms.” 
137. | 8 
fo. Jes diſtance and oppoſition to the empyreum, which has 
uſually been looked upon as the local heaven; ſuch oppoſi- 
tion is perfectly anſwerable to that oppoſition in the nature 
and office of a place of angels and devils, of elect and repro- 
bate, of glory and horror, of hallelujahs and curſings: And 
the diſtance quadrates well with Dives ſeeing Abraham afar 


off, &c. the great gulph between them, which this author 


takes to be the ſolar vortex. 

30. That the empyreum is the higheſt, and the ſun the loweſt 
place of the creation; conſidering it as the centre of our ſyſtem ; 
And that the ſun was the firſt part of the viſible world crea- 


ted; which agrees with the notion of its being primarily in- 
tended or prepared to receive the angels, whoſe fall he ſup- 


poſes to have immediately preceded the creation. 

. The early, and almoſt univerſal idolatry paid the ſun ; 
which ſuits well with the great ſubtlety of that {ſpirit to entice 
mankind ro worſhip his throne. 


II. As to the eternity of helPs torments, we have Origen, - 


again, at the head of thoſe who deny. it; it. being the doc- 
trine of that writer, that not only men, but devils them- 
ſelves, after a ſuitable courſe of puniſhment, aaſwerable to 


their reſpective crimes, ſhall be pardoned aud reſtored to hea- 


ven. Aug. de Civit. Dei, L. XXI. c. 17.----- The chief 


HEL 


principle Origen went upon was this, that all puniſhments are 
emendatory ; applied only as painful medicines, for the reco- 
very of the patient's health. Other objections inſiſted on by 
modern authors, are the diſproportion between temporary 
crimes, and eternal puniſhments, &c. 

The ſcripture phraſes for eternity, as is obſerved by archbiſhop 
Tillotſon, do not always import an infinite duration : Thus, 
in the Old Teſtament, for ever, often ſignifies only a long 


time; particularly till the end of the Jewiſh diſpenſation : - 


Thus in the epiſtle of Jude, ver. 7. the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah are ſaid to be ſet forth for an example, ſuffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire; that is, of a fire that was not 
extinguiſhed till thoſe cities were utterly conſumed.—So one 
generation is ſaid to come, &c. but the earth endureth for 
ever. 

In effect, M. le Clerc notes, that there is no Hebrew word 
which properly expreſſes eternity: N holam, only imports 
a time whoſe beginning or end is not known; and is according- 
ly uſed ina more or leſs extenſive ſenſe, according to the thing 
treated of. ? 

Thus, which God fays, concerning the Jewiſh laws, that they 
muſt be obſerved c leholam, for ever; we are to under- 
ſtand as long a ſpace as he ſhould think fit; or a ſpace whoſe 
end was unknown to the Jews before the coming of the Mel- 
ſiah.—All general laws, and ſuch as do not regard particular 
occaſions, are made for ever, whether it be expreſſed in thoſe 
laws or not; which yet is not to be unde ſtood in ſuch a 
"Fe as if the ſovercign power could no way change 
them. 

Archbiſhop Tillotſon, however, argues very ſtrenuouſly, that 
where hell torments are ſpoke of, the words are to beunder- 
ſtood in the ſtrict ſenſe of infinite duration; and what he e- 
ſteems a peremprory decilion of the point is, that the duration 
of the puniſhment of the wicked, is in the very ſame ſentence 
expreſſed by the very ſame word which is uſed for the duration 
of the happineſs of the righteous, which all agree to be enter- 
nal. Theſe, ſpeaking of the wicked, ſhall go away, «; 
Xoazor u, into eternal puniſhments, but the reghteous, 3 
twyy d, into life eternal 

The ſame great author attempts to reconcile this eternity with 
the divine juſtice, which had not been ſatisfactorily done be- 
fore. Some had urged that all ſin is infinite, in reſpect of the 
object it is committed againſt, viz. God; and therefore de- 
ſerves infinite puniſhment : But, that crimes ſhould be heigh- 
tened by the quality of the object, to ſuch degree, is abſurd ; 
ſince the evil and demerit of all fin muſt then be equal, inaſ- 
much as none can be more than infinite; and conſequently 
there can be no foundation for degrees of puniſhment in the 
next life. Add, that for the ſame reaſon as the leaſt ſin againſt 
God's infinite, in reſpect of its object; the leaſt puniſhment 
inflicted by God may be ſaid to be infinite, becauſe of its au- 
thor; and thus all puniſhments from, as well as ſins againſt 


God, would be equal. 


Others have urged, that if the wicked were to live for ever, 
they would fin for ever: But this, ſays the author, is mere 
e Who can ſay, that if a man lived ever ſo long, 


e would never repent? Beſides, the juſtice of God only puniſhes 


ns men have committed, not thoſe they might poſſibly have 
one. 
Others therefore urge, that God gives men the choice of ever- 
laſting happineſs and miſery; and that the reward promiſed 
to obedience, is equal to the puniſhment threatned to diſobedi- 
ence.— To which it is anſwered, that though it be not on- 
trary to juſtice to exceedin rewards, that being matter of mere 
favour; it may be ſo to exceed in puniſhments. It may be 
added, that man in this caſe has nothing to complain of, ſince 
he has only his election. But though this may ſuffice to ſi- 
lence the ſinner, and make him acknowledge his deſtruction 
to be of himſelf, it does no ſatisfy the obſtruction from the 
diſproportion between the crime and the puniſhment,---Al1 
the conſiderations, therefore, hitherto alledged, proving inef- 
ſquat; our great author is left to ſolve the difficulty him- 
elf. 
In order to this, he obſerves that the meaſure of penalties, with 
reſpect to crimes, is not only, nor always taken from the qua- 
lity and degree of the offence; much leſs from the duration 
and continuance of it; but from the reaſons of government, 
which require ſuch penalties as may ſecure the obſervation of 
the law, and deter men from the. breach of it. Among men it 
is not reckoned injuſtice to puniſh murther and many other 
crimes which perhaps are committed in a moment, with per- 
petual loſs of eſtate, or liberty, or life. So that the objection 
of temporary crimes being puniſhed with long ſufferings, is of 
no force. | 
In effect, what proportion crimes and penalties are to bear to 
each other, is not ſo properly a conſideration of juſtice, as of 
wiſdom and prudence in the law-giver, who may enforce his 
laws with what penalties he pleaſes, without any impeachment 
of his juſtice, whichis out of the queſtion, 
The primary end of all threatning is not puniſhment, but 
the prevention of it: God does not threaten that men uy 
_ 
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fin and be puniſhed ; but that they may not ſin, and ſo eſcape: 


Aud therefore the higher the threatning runs, the more good- 
nels there is init. 

After all it is to bg conſidered, ſays the good archbiſhop, that 
he who threatens, has (till the power of execution in his own 
hands. ----- There is this difference between promites and 
threatnings; that he who promiles, paſſes over a right to 
another, and thereby ſtands obliged to him in juſtice and 
faithtuluets, to make good his word: but it is otherwiſe in 
threatnings ; he that threatens, keeps the right of puniſhing 
{till with him, and is not obliged to execute what he threat- 
ned, any further than the reatons and ends of government 
require. --- Thus, God abſolutely threatned the deſtruction of 


Nineveh; and his peeviſh prophet underſtood the threatning to 


be abſolute, and was angry tor being employed in a meſſage 
that was not made good: But God underſtood his own right, 
and did what he pleated, notwithſtanding the threatning hede- 
nounced, and notwithſtanding Jonah was ſo touched in point 
of houour, that he had rather have periſhed, than Nineveh 
ſhou!d have eſcaped, 
HELL, Hades is ſome times alſo uſed, in the ſcripture-ſtyle, for 
death, or burial; by reaſon the Hebrew and Greek names, ſig- 
nity ſometimes the place of the damned, and ſometimes ſimply 
the grave. See T OMB, SEPULCHRE, (7c. 
Divines are divided about the tenſe of that article in the apo- 
ſtle's creed, where our Saviour is ſaid to have been crucified, 
dead and buried, and that he deſcended into hell, * a --- 
Soine underſtand this deſcent into hell as no other than a 
delcent into the tomb, or ſepulchre ; which others object a- 
gainſt in that his burial is expreſly mentioned before; and 
maintain, that our Saviour's ſoul actually deſcended into the 
ſubterraneous, or local Hei; where hetriumphed over the devils, 


0 
The Romaniſts add, that he there comforted the ſouls in pur- 
gatory; and brought away the ſpirits of the patriarchs, and o- 
ther juſt perſons, departed till that time, carrying them with him 
into paradiſe. See PURGOTARY, PATRIARCH, c. 
In the Romiſh church, that part of Hell, wherein thoſe were 
retained who died in the mercy and favour of God before our 
Saviour's ſuffering, is called limbus. See LiMBUS. 
HELLEBORE, AA ro, or ELLEBORUS, a medicinal plant, 
reputed, among the ancients, a ſpecific for the cure of folly, 
melancholy and madneſs. 
There are two ſorts of Hellebore, the black and white. 
Black HELLEBORE, Helleborns niger, called alſo melampodium, 
and in Engliſh, chriſtmas roſe, has a dark-coloured root, 
furniſhed with abundance of little fibres ; its (tem green, 
its leaves dented, and its flowers of a carnation hue, not un- 
like the roſe. 
I”hice HELLEBORE, Helleborus albus, called veratrum, in 
Engliſh, zeeſeworz, has a whitiſh root, beſet with fibres of 
the ſame colonr, ſhooting out at a ſort of bulb, not unlike 
the head of an onion. Its leaves are broad; at firſt green, 
afterwards of a yellowiſh red. From the middle of the leaves 
riſes a ſtem, two or three foot high, which ſeparates about 
the middle into branches, each whereof bears a conſiderable 
number of little flowers like ſtars, diſpoſed in manner of a 
ſpica, or ear. 
It is only the roots are uſed, in each kind; which are to be 
choſen targe and fair, furniſhed with big filaments : thoſe of 
the white, tan-coloured without, and white within; and thoſe 
of the black, blackiſh without, and browniſh within ; dry, 
clean, and of a ſharp, diſagreeable taſte. 
The ancients, as already obſerved, had a great opinion of their 
efficacy in diſeaſes of the mind ; whence various phraſes and 
forms of ſpeaking among writers: as capus Helleboro dignum : 
Juvenal ſays, mifers need a double doſe of Hellebore, Danda 
eſt Hellebor: multo pars maxima avaris.---The iſland of An- 
ticyra, ſituate againſt mount Oeta, was famous for the growth 
and uſe of this plant; it being here in its greateſt perfection, 
and uſed with the belt effect. hence the proverb, Navige: 
Anticyras, (end him a voyage to Anticyra. 
They a& as purgatives, but ſo very violently, both upwards 
and downwards, as frequently to cauſe convulſions; whence 
the uſe of them internally is now out of doors, unleſs joined 
with other purgatives, and even alterants to correct them; 
but are ſtill retained with ſucceſs for the farcy in horſes, and 
the ſcab in ſheep. 
The chief uſe wherein the preſent practice acknowledges white 
bellebore is in form of the ſternutatory powder, to clear and 
open the head. See STERNUTATORY. 
The black he/lebore uſed among us, Dr. Quincy ſuggeſts to 
be much inferior in virtue to that of the ancients ; for that it 
will not operate much by ſtool; but is only a powerful alte- 
rative, getting far into the habit, and ſo promoting ſweat. See 
PURGATIVE. 
He adds, that he has known it do wonders in the gout and 
rheumatiſm, and that it rarely fails in obſtructions of the 
menſes. 
HELLENISM, a ſort of Greeciſm; or a phraſe peculiarly ac- 


commodated to the genius, and conſtruction of the Greek 
tongue. See GRRIK. 
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Helleniſin, is diſtinguiſned from Greeciſm 
not applied to authors who have wrote i 
guage, it is evident, ſhould be a continua 
applied to auttiors, who, writing in ſome other jan... 
terms and expreſſions peculiar to the Greek. ußusze, 


„in that the 
n Greek : the: 
I helleniſm: 


ule 

There are abundance of he/leniſms in the vul 

HELLE Nis See VULGATE, 4 bre verſon of the 

18 TIC, or HELLENISTIC language 

mong the Helleniſts. See Harras re- be Wat uſed a- 
The critics are divided as to this language.---Several of 
and among the reſt Druſius and Scaliger, take it to —— 
guage uſed among the Grecian Jews. They add, that Er. 
this language the Greek tranſlation of the Seventy 8 BY 
and eyen the books of the New Teftament compoſed ys 
SHnon calls it the langaage of the ſynagogne, . 
It muſt not be imagined, that this was any peculiar lan 
diltin& from all others; or even any peculiar diale& of th 
Greek : It was thus denominated, to ſhew that it was Gr C 
mixed with Hebraiſms, and Syriaciſms, ys 
Salmaſius rejects the common opinion of the learn 
the Helleniſtic language ; and has wrote two voly 
ſubject, in which there is not a little logomachia, 

HELLENISTS, HE LLENISTZ, a term occurring in the Greek 
text of the New Teſtament, and which in the Englih verſi- 
on is rendered Grectans. 
The cities are divided as to the ſignifi cation of the word.. — 
Oecumenius in his Scholia on Acts vi. 1. obſerves, that it is 
not to be underſtood as ſignifying thoſe of the religion of the 
Greeks, but thoſe who ſpoke Greek , ings Step kaun 
The authors of the vulgate verſion, indeed, render it, like ours 
Græci; but Meſſieurs 40 Port Royal, more accurately, Juif; 

Grecs, Greek or Grecian Jews; it being the Jews who ſpoke 
Greek, that are here ſpoke of, and who are hereby diſtinguſh- 
ed from the Jews called Hebrews : that is, who ſpoke the 
Hebrew tongue of that time. See HEBREW. 
The Helleniſts or Grecian Jews, were thoſe who Eyed in 
Egypt, and other parts, where the Greek tongue prevailed. 
It is to them we owe the Greek verſion of the Old Teſta. 
ment, commonly called the Septuagint, or Seventy. See Sxp- 
TUAGINT. | 
Sal maſius, and Voſſius, are of a different ſentiment with re- 
gard to the Helleniſits, The latter will only have them to be 
thoſe who adhere to the Grecian interelts. 
Scaliger is repreſented in the Scaligeriana, as afſerting the Hel. 
leniſts to be the Jews who lived in Greece, and who read the 
Greek Bible in their ſynagogue. | 

HELM, in navigation, a horizontal piece of tirdber, ſerving to 
move another fitted into it at right angles, called the radger. 
See RUDDER. 
The helm, or tiller of a ſhip, is a beam, or piece of timber, 
faſtned into the rudder, and ſo coming forward into the ſteer- 
age; where he that ſtands at helm, ſteers the ſhip. See STEER- 
AGE, SAILING, c. 


A-lee the helm, ſignifies to put the helm to the lec-ſide of the 


guage 


ed touching 
mes on the 


ip. 

Bear 4 the helm, is to let the ſhip go more large before the 
wind. a ; 

1 the helm, is to put the helm on the left hand or fide of the 

ip. 

Right the helm, or helm the midjhip, is to keep it even with the 
middle of the ſhip. ; 

Starboard the helm, is to put it to the right ſide of the ſhip. 

HELM, in chemiſtry, is the head of a ſtill or alembic; thus called, 
| becauſe in figure it ſomething reſembles a helm, or helmet, 
See ALEMBIC. 

Hence, to bring a thing over the helm, is the ſame as to 
force it by fire up to the top of the veſlel, that it may diſtill 
down into the receiver, by the beak of the head. See Dis rIr- 
LATION. 

And when they ſay, ſuch a thing cannot be brought over 
the helm, they mean, that it is of too fixed a nature to be 
raiſed into vapour, by the force of fire. See FixiTy, and Vo- 
LATILITY. 

HELMET, or HELM, an ancient armour of defence, wore by 
the cavaliers, both in war, and in turnaments, as a cover al 
defence of the head; and ſtill uſed by way of creſt or orn. 
ment, over the ſhield or coat of arms. See CR EST. 5 
The helmet is known by divers other names, as the call, he 
piece, ſteel cap. &c. See CASK. : 

The helmet covered the head and face, only leaving an aper- 
2 above the eyes, ſecured by bars, which ſerved as à VI 
or. | 

The helmet is bore in armoury as a mark of nobility 3.006 
by the different circumſtances of the bearing of the helmet, 
are the different degrees of nobility indicated. 2 
whence all our heraldry originally came, the following ru 
obtain. 4 
A perſon newly ennobled, or made a gentleman, bears OV : 
his eſcutcheon a helmet of bright iron or ſteel, in profile, o 
ſtanding ſideways; the vizor quite cloſe. itt in 
A gentleman of three deſcents bears it a little open but ſti 
profile, ſhewing three bars of the vizor. Ancient 


Ancient knights, c. have it in profile, but ſhewing five bars ; 
the edges of ſilver. 
A baron's helmet is of ſilver, the edges gold; with ſeven bars, 
neither quite in profile, nor yet in front; with a coronet over 
it adorned with pearls. See BARON. 
Viſcounts and earls formerly bore a ſilver helmet, with gold 
edges; its poſition like the former : but now they bear it 
quite fronting, With a coronet over it. See VicounT, and 
'ARL. 
Marquiſes bear a filver helmet, damasked, fronting ; with 
eleven bars, and their coronet. See MARquis, &&c, 
Dukes and princes have their helmet, damasked, fronting, the 
vizor almoſt open, and without bars; with their coronets over 
them. See DUKE, Se. : 
Laſtly, the helmets of kings and princes, are all of gold, da- 
masked, full fronting, and the vizor quite open, and without 
bars. See KING, Cc. 
The helmets of baſtards are to be turned to the left, to denote 
their baſtardy. See BASTARD. 
Among the Engliſh heralds, theſe laws are of late ſomewhat 
varied.---Leigh will have the helmet in profile, and cloſe, to 
belong to knights: but all other authors give it to eſquites and 
gentleinen. ; 2 
To a knight they aſſign the helmet ſtanding right forward, and 
the bearer a little open. See KNIGHT. 
The helmet in profile, or poſited ſide- ways, and open, with 
bars, belongs to a nobleman under the condition of aduke. 
The helmet right forward, and open, with many bars, is afſign- 
ed to the dukes, princes and kings. 
Thoſe turned ſideways, are ſuppoſed to be giving ear to the 
command of their ſuperiors ; and thoſe right forwards to be 
giving orders with abſolute authority. _ : 
Commonly there is but one helmet in a ſhield ; but, ſometimes, 
two or three; if there be two, they mult be placed facing each 
other: if three, the two extremes mult be looking towards 
that in the middle. 

HELMONTIAN Laudanum. See LAUDANUM. 

HELPS, in the manage.--- To teach a horſe his leſſons, there 
are ſeven helps, or aids, to be known. — Theſe are the voice, 
rod, bit, or ſnaſſte; the calves of the legs, the ſtrrreps, the ſpur, 
and the ground. See Alp, a : 

The helps are occalionally turned into corrections. See CoR- 
RECTION. | 

HELVETIC, ſomething that has a relation to the Switzers, or 
inhabitants of the Swiſs cantons, who were anciently called 
Helvetii. : 

The Helvetic body comprehends the republic of Switzerland, 
conſiſting of thirteen cantons, which make ſo many particular 
commonwealths. Sce CANTON. 

By the laws and cuſtoms of the helveric body, all differences 
between the ſeveral ſtates and republics are to be decided 
within themſelves, without the intervention of any foreign 


OWer. . 
HELVIDIANS, a ſect of ancient heretics, denominated from 


their leader Helvidius. 
Their diſtinguiſhing principle was, that Mary the mother of Jeſus 
was not a virgin ; but had other children by Joſeph. 
HEMEROBAPTISTS, a ſect among the ancient Jews, thus 
called from their waſhing and bathing every day, in all ſeaſons. 
See BAPTISM. 
Epiphanius, who mentions this as the fourth hereſy among the 
Jews, obſerves, that in other points they had much the ſame 
opinions as the Scribes and Phariſees ; only they denied the re- 
ſurrection of the dead, in common with the Sadduces, and re- 
tained a few other impietics of theſe laſt. 
D' Herbelot ſpeaks of them as a ſe& ſtill ſubſiſting: The diſ- 
ciples of St. John Baptiſt, ſays he, Who in the firſt ages of the 
church were called Hemerobaptiſts, have conſtituted a ſect, or 
rather religion a- part, under the name of Mendai Iabia. Theſe 
people, whom our travellers call Chriſtians of St. John Bap- 
tiſt, by reaſon their baptiſm is very different from ours, have 
been confounded with Sabzans, from whom, however, they 
are very different. See SAB&ANS. oy 
HEMERODROMI*, among the ancients, were centinels, or 
guards, appointed for the ſecuriry, and preſervation af cities, 
and other places. See GUARD. | 
* The word is Greek, VIKE:282009%, compounded of iuepæ, day, and 
deckt c, courſe, runing about, c. 
They went out of the city every morning, as ſoon as the 
gates were opened, and kept all day patrolling round the 
place; ſometimes making excurſions further into the country, 
to ſee that there were no enemies lying in wait to ſurpriſe 
them. | 
HEMERODROM1, were alſo a ſort of couriers among the ancients, 
who only travelled one day, and then delivered their packets, 
or diſpatches, to a freſh man, who run this day; and ſo on, to 
the end of the journey. Sce COURIER. | 
. The Greeks had of theſe ſort of couriers, which they learnt 
from the Perſians, the inventors thereof, as appears from 
Herodotus.--- Auguſtus had the ſame : at leaſt, he eſtabliſhed 
en, Sons who, it they did not relieve each other from day to 
OL, I. | 
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day, yet did it from ſpace, to ſpace, and that ſpace was not 


great. 


HEMI, a word uſed in the compoſition of divers terms.---It ſig- 
nities the the ſame with ſemi, or de mi, viz. half; being an ab- 
breviature of ,wov;, hemilys, which ſignifies the ſame. See 
SEM1, and DEMI. | 
The Greeks retrenched the laſt ſyllable of the word akte, 
in the compoſition of words; and after their example we 
mn done ſo too, in moſt of the compounds borrowed from 
them, 

HEMICRANIA, 'awrvranta, in medicine, a ſpecies of cepha- 
lalgia, or head-ach; wherein only one hemiſphere, or halt, or 
a part of the head is affected. See CepHALALGIA, and Heap- 
ach. ' 


HEMICYLE *, HemicyCLiuM, a ſemicircle See Styticik- 
CLE. 


0 an word is compounded of gave, dimidius, half, and aue; 
circle, X 

HEMICYCLE, is particularly applied in architecture, to vaults in 
the cradle form; and arches, or ſweeps of vaults, conſtituting 
a perfect ſemi-cirele. See VAULT. | 
To conſtruct an arch of hewn ſtone, they divide the hemicy- 
cle into ſo many vouſlvirs ; taking care to make them an un- 
even number, that there be no joint in the middle, where the 
key-ſtone ſhould be. See Key. * 

HEMICYCLIUM was alſoa part of the orcheſtrain the ancient the- 
atre.— Scaliger, however, obſerves, it was no ſtanding part 
of the orcheltra ; being only uſed in dramatic picces, where 
ſome perſon was ſuppoſed to be arrived from ſea, as in Plau- 
tus's Kndens. 
* ancients had yak ſort of ſun-dial, called hemicyclinm.--- 

t was a concave ſemicircle, the u end or cu 

looked to the north. See BIAL. — 2 
There was a ſtyle, or gnomon iſſuing from the middle of the 
hemicycle, whereof that point correſponding to the centre of 
the hemicycle, repreſented the centre of the earth: and its ſha- 
dow projected on the concavity of the hemicycle, which repre- 
ſented the ſpace between one tropic and another, the ſun's de- 
clination, the day of the month, hour of the day, c. 

HEMINA *, a veſſel uſed as a meaſure among the ancient Ro- 
mans, contaning half the ſextary. See MRASURE, CoryLa 
and ACETABULUM. g 

* The word is formed of the Greek, ove, half. 

The hemina, called alſo cotyla and acetabulum; contained eight 
ounces of liquor; and was the 12th part of the congius. See 
CONGIUS. 
Several authors have wrote expreſs treatiſes on the Roman he- 
mina; particularly Meil. Arnaud, aud Pelletier. 
S. Benedict preſcribes the hemixa, as the portion or quantity 
of wine, to beallowed the religious of his order at each meal. 
F. Mabillon, who has wrote on the ſubje&, ſhews that this 
hemina is a meaſure peculiar to the BenediQines; as well as 
the pound of bread allowed the ſame religious, which only 
conſiſted of fifteen ounces. F. Lancelot has a diflertation to 
prove that the hemina of wine, preſcribed by St. Benedict, only 
amounts to a demi-ſepiter of Paris meaſure : others make it 
two ſeptiers; and others three. | 
HEMIOLIUS*, or HEem10L1a, an ancient mathematical term 
occuring chiefly in muſical writers.---It ſignifies the ratio t 
two things, whereof the one contains the other once and an 
half; as 3:2, or 15: 10, otherwiſe called ſeſguialterate. See 
RaT1o, and SESQUIALTERATE. 

* The word is compounded of ;,.,;, half, and ee, whole. 
Macrobius, on the Sommium Scipionis, L. II. c. 1. obſerves 
that the concord, called in the ancient muſic d iapente, and in 
the modern a ffzh, ariſes from this proportion. See F rk. 

HEMIOPE *, or Hem1oevs, a muſical inſtrument in uſe among 
the ancicnts. See Music. 
Ihe word is compounded of aue, and ox, hole. 
2 bemiopus was a flute with only three ſinall holes. See 

'LUTE. ; | 

HEMIPLEGIA*, or HEMIPLEXIA, in medicine, a pal- 
ſy of one whole fide of the body. See PALsy, and Paz a- 
LYSIS. 

The word is Greek, gu,razy:z, compounded of ;,ov; 
| I ftrike, or ſeize. ; 
HEMISPHERE“, or HzmrSen=R1UM, in geometry, is one half 

of a globe, or ſphere, when divided into two by a plane paſ- 
ſing through its centre. See SPHERE. 

The word is compounded of zuleus, half, and ;hzya, ſphere, 

or globe. | 
If the 1 — of a ſphere be equal to the diſtance of the 
two eyes; and a right line drawn from the centre of the 
ſphere to the middle of that diſtance, be perpendicular to 
the line which joins the eyes : the eyes making a rotation on 
the axis, or middle point between them, will ſee the whole 
hemiſphere.---If the diſtance of the eyes be either greater or 
leſſer than the diameter of the ſphere; in making ſuch rotati- 
on they will view reſpectively more or leſs then a hemiſphere. 
- See VISION. | | 
The writers in optics demonſtrate, that a glaſs hemr/phere 
unites parallel rays at 5 diſtance of a diameter, and _ 
10 eur 
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third of a diameter from the pole of the glaſs. See Lens, 
PARALLEL, Cc. 

The centre of gravity of a hemiſphere is five cighths of the ra- 
dias diſtant from the vertex. See CENTRE. 

HnMISPHERE, in aſtronomy, is particularly uſed for one half of 
the mundane ſphere, See WORLD, ASTRONOMY, Ofc. 
Theequator divides the ſphere into two equal parts, called the 
northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres. See EQUATOR. 

The zorthern hemiſphere, is that half in whoſe vertex is the 
north pole. Such is that repreſented by DP A, (Tab. Aſtro- 
nomy fig. 52.) terminated 1 the equator D A, and having the 
ole P in its zenith. See PoOLs, and NorTH. 
he ſouthern 5 is that other half D QA, terminated 
by the equator D A; and having the ſouth pole Qin its zenith. 
See SOUTH. 
The horizon alſo divides the ſphere into two hemiſpheres, up- 
per and lower. See HORIZON. 
The upper hemiſphere is that alſo of the mundane ſphere H ZR, 
terminated by the horizon H R, and having the zenith Z in irs ver- 
tex. See ZENITH. - | 
The lower hemiſphere, is that other half, HN R, terminated by 
the horizon H R, and having the nadir N in its vertex. See Na- 
DIR. 

HEMISPHERE, is alſo uſed fora map, or projection, of half the 
terreſtrial globe, or half the celeſtial ſphere, on a plane. See 
Mae, and PROJECT10N. | 
Hemiſpheres, are frequently called planiſpheres. See PLANIS- 
HERE. 

HEMISPHEROIDAL, in geometry, ſomething that approaches 
the figure of a hemiſphere, but is not juſtly ſo, 

The cacao opens when yellow and ripe, into two large hemiſ- 
pheriods, three foot in diameter. Frezier. 

HEMISTICH*, in poctry, a half verſe. See VERSE. 

6 'The word is con pounded of Mu 8sTUG, half, and qx; verſe, 
Such, e. g. are, Cernit Deus omnia vindex.--- 

or, Medio tutiſſimus ibis, &c. 

It is diſputed, whether or no the hemiſtichi in the AEneid, were 
left with deſign; ox whether they are owing to the work's being 
unfiniſhed ? 
In Engliſh, c. the common and Alexandrine verſes, require 
a reſt at the end of each hemiſtich: Common verſes at the end of 
four ſyllables; and Alexandrineat the end of fix. See VERSE, 
Pausk, REST, ALEXANDRINE, Cc. 
Leonine verſes rime both at the end and at the hemiſtich. See 
LEoNniNE, and RiME. 

HEMITORNE, in the ancient muſic, was, what we now call 
an half note or tone. See Nor, and TONE. 

HEMITRIT AUS *, nucrerraiox., in medicine, an irregular, 
intermitting fever, which returns twice every day; by which it 
is diſtinguiſhed from the quotidian, which only returns once in 
the day. See FEvER. 

The word is compounded of ;,.z,;, half, and art, third: 
Modern Latin authors expreſs it by /emitertiana. 

HEMLOCK, Cicuta, a narcotic plant; of ſome uſe in phyſic, 
in thatintention. See NARCOTIC, 

There is a plaſter denominated from itin the college diſpenſa- 
92 conſiſting of the juice of the plant boiled up with gums, 
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The common hemlockis apoiſon ; though not of the violent ſort. 

---We have inſtances of conſiderable quantities being taken 

WINGS leaſt diſorder. Philoſoph. Traſact. Ne. 231. See 
OISON, 

The cicuta ſo much celebrated among the ancients, was the 

juice of a ſpecies of this plant, called oenanthe aquatica. See 

CICUTA, 

HEMP, a plant of great uſe in the arts and manufactories; fur- 
niſhing thread, cloth, cordage, &c. See THREAD, Cc. 
Hemp, by naturaliſts called cannabis, bears a near analogy to 
— linum ; both in treſpect of form, culture and uſe. See 

LAx. 
The plant is annual; that is, muſt be ſown afreſh every year. 
It riſes quick, into a tall, ſlender ſort of ſhrub, whoſe ſtem 
however is hollow, and big enough to be charr'd, and thus 
uſed in the compoſition of gunpowder,---Its leaves ariſe by 
fives or ſixes from the ſame pedicle, and are a little jagged ; 
yielding a ſtrong ſmell, which affects the head.---Its flowers 
grow grape-wile, oppoſite to each other, in manner of a St. 
Andrew's croſs; each conſiſting of five yellowiſh ſtamina, in- 
compaſſed with a like number of petala, purple without, and 
white within.—Its fruit, or ſeed, is ſmall and round, filled 
with a white ſolid pulp; and grows on the top of the ſtem ; 
having its pedicles diſtin& from thoſe of the flowers.---Laſt- 
ly, its bark is a tiſſue of fibres, joined together by a ſoft mat- 
ter, which eaſily rots it. 
Hemp is of two kinds; male, popularly called karl; and fe- 
male, or fimble.---It is the male alone that produces ſeed, to 
perpetuate the kind: from the ſeed of the male ariſes both male 
and female. 


It does not appear, that the ancients were acquainted with the 
ule of hemp, in reſpect of the thread it affords. Pliny, 
who ſpcaks of the plant in his Natural Hiſtory, L. XX. 
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c. 23. ſays not a word of it; contenting himſelf v 
the vittues of its ſtem, leaves and root. In effect 
writers of the Roman antiquities remark, viz. t 
neceſſary for the uſe of war, was all ſtoredup in two 0. 21 
the weltern emplre, viz. at Ravenna and Vienne ces of 
direction of two procurators, called procurators; þ er the 
_ - . of flax. ; 
he ſeed is ſaid to have the faculty of abari 
fires; and its decoction in milk, is — oa de. 
Jaundice, Sc. The leaves are held good againſt — the 
the juice thereof againſt deafneſs...-T: rg, and 


he wd 
mixed with any ordinary liquor, is ſaid to — ear flow 


2 
_— ſtupid. hoſe who drink 
e culture and management of hemp, makes 
article in agriculture; there being 1 — — 
therein, as pulling, watering, beating, ſwingling, & * 
The plant is ſown in May, in a warm, ſandy, rich ſoil; 
is it ſelf ſufficient to deſtroy weeds on any ground — wo 
3 _ » gather it; the light or female bein fr 
ripe. e marks of its matutrity, are its 1 j 
2 and the ſtalks white. 1 ene 
he way of gathering, is to pull it up by the roots: , 
they bind it up in handfuls 0 2 the . = 
ſtand eight or ten days in the air, that the ſeed may 6 
ripen ; after which they cut off the heads, and beat or the ſh 
them to get out the ſeed. They alſo beat the female, to ws 
a thick fetid fort of duſt, contained therein. LOO 
This done, they proceed to water or rate it, by laying it five 
or fix days in a pool, or other ſtagnant water, torot the bark 
A ſtream, or running water, would do the buſineſs much 
better, but that it infects the water, and gives it a quality y 
pernicious to the health; for which reaſon it is forbid to rate it 
in waters uſed for domeſtic purpoſes. | 
When rung and taken out again, they dry it; then hrale ot 
beat out the dry bun, or hex, which is the woody part of the 
ſtem, fromthe rind or bark which covers it, by cruſhing itin a 
toothed or nicked inſtrument called abrake, beginning withthe 
root end. 
When the bun is ſufficiently broke, and hangs by ſmall ſhivers, 
they ſwingle or beat them out with a piece of wood edged for 
the purpole.---Note, the karl hemp they ſometimes break with 
the fingers, and ſtrip off the rind, without the help of thebrake 
or ſwingle. 
The next thing is to beat the Hemp; which is done either on 
a block, or ina trough, with a hammer, or with beetles; till 
it feel ſufficiently ſoft and pliable.----It remains now to be 
hec led, or paſſed through divers toothed inſtruments, not un- 
like the wool-drefſers combs, of different fineneſs : This, ſe- 
parating the ſhorter tow from it, the reſt is fit to be ſpun, wove, 
c. for thread, cloth, cordage, or the like. See SeinxING, 
CORDAGE, Rope, Cc. 
HENDECAGON *, in geometry, a figure which has cle 
ven ſides, and as many angles. See FicuRE, and PoLy- 
GON. 
The word is Greek z, compounded of 3 , eleven, 
and , angle. 
HENDECAGON, in fortification, is taken for a place defended by 
eleven baſtions. See BASTION. 
HENDECASYLLABUM *, *enarkatraaanox, in Greek 
and Latin poetry, a verſe of eleven ſyllables. See VERSE. 
The word is Greek, compounded of z, Bu, eleven, and cant, 
able, of evnzu3w, I comprehend. 
Sapphic, and Phaleucic verſes, are hendecaſyllaba, or hend:- 
caſyllabic, e. g. : 
Sap. Jam ſatis terris nivis atque dire. 
Phal. Paſir mortuus eſt me puellæ. 
HENOTICUM “, in church hiſtory, a famous edict of the em. 
peror wg Te the fifth century, intended to reconcile, 
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reunite the Eutychians with the Catholics, See EuTYCEI- 
AN. 
The word is Greek, $yormwey, q- d. irenic, reconciliative; of ben, 
I unite. 


It was procured of the emperor, by means of Acacius patri- 
arch of Conſtantinople, with the aſſiſtance of the friends of 
Peter Moggus. 
The ſting of this edi& lies here, that it does not admit the coun- 
eil of Chalcedon, like the other three, but rather ſeems to 
charge it with errors. -It is in the form of a letter, addreſl 
by Zeno to the biſhops, prieſts, monks, and people of Egypt 
and Lybia. It was oppoſed by the Catholics, and condemu- 
ed in form by pope Felix III. 

HEPAR, in anatomy, the liver. See LivER. 

HzrAx wterinum, the ſame with placenta. See PLACEN* 
TA. 

HEPATIC, in medicine and anatomy, ſomething that * 
to the liver; by the Greeks called xz, hepar. See LI- 
VER. 

HEPATIC, ales, See the article ALOES. OS 

Heraric d«&, is a veſſel more uſually called porus bilaris: 
See PORUS bilarius. 


HEPATIC flax. See the article FLUx, 
Hera- 


LVePATIC plexus. Sec PLEXUS hepaticut. | 

HEPATIC vein, is that otherwiſe called bafilica. See Bas1- 
LICA. 

HeyAT1-CYSTIC duds. See CysT-HEPATIC 4052. 

HEPATITEsS, liver ſtone, in natural hiſtory, a ſort of ſtone, 
thus denominated from its liver-colour; See STONE. 

HEPATITIS, una ir, in medicine, an inflammation of the 
liver, with an abſceſs, or impoſthume thereof. See Ixr LAu- 
MATION, and LIVER. 

The hepatitis bears a near reſemblance to the pleuriſy, only 
that its ſymptoms are leſs intenſe. See PLEURiSY. 

It uſually either kills the patient, or diſcuſſes or ſuppurates gra- 
dually, or degenerates into a ſcirrhus. 

HEPATOSCOPFIA “, the art of divining, or diſcovering future 
or hidden things, by inſpecting the enttails of beaſts. See Di- 
VINATION. 

* The. word is compounded of the Greek, graroc, the genitive 
of To, liver, and CKOTED, I conſider ; the liver being a part 
principally regarded. 

The Romans called it extiſpicina. See ExrispRx. 

HEPTACHORD “, in the ancient poetry.--- Heptachord verſes 
were thoſe ſung or played on ſeven chords; that is, in ſeven 
different notes, or tones, and probably on an inſtrument with 
ſeven ſtrings. 

The word is compounded of zvra, ſeptem, and 8, chord, 
ſtrivg. 

HEPTAGON *, in geometry, a figure conſiſting of ſeyen ſides 
and ſeven angles. See FIGURE. 

The word is compounded of frre, /eptem, ſeven, and , 
angle. 

If the des be all equal, it is called a regular heptagon. See 
REGULAR, 

HEPTAGON, in fortification, a place ſtrengthned with ſeven ba- 
{tions for its defence. See BASTIOx. 

HEPTAGONAL zumbers, are a fort of polygonal numbers, 
wherein the difference of the terms of the correſponding 
arithmetical progrefſion is five. See PoLYGONAL NuM- 
BER. 

One property, among others, of theſe numbers, is, that if they 
be multiplied by 40, and 9 added to the product, the ſum is a 
ſquare number. See NUMBER. 

HEPTAMERIS literally ſignifies a ſeventh pars; being formed 
of the Greek #+-, ſeven, and n, part or portion. 

The word is uſed by M. Sauveur, in his Principles of Acou- 
ſtics, tor the ſeventh part of a meris; and in his ſyſtem, for 
the forty third part of the octave. See OCTAVE. | 

HEPTAMERON, a term monly implying ſeven days: being 
compounded of tre, feven, and au, day. 

It is chiefly nſed as a title of certain books, containing the 
tranſactions of ſeven days. 

The heptameron of Margaret de Valois, ſiſter to Francis I. 
of France, and queen of Navarre, is a very ingenious piece, 
in the manner of Boccace's Decameron. 

HEPTARCHY *, a government compoſed of ſeven perſons : 
or a country governed by ſeven perſons, or divided into ſeven 
kingdoms. See GOVERNMENT. 

The word is compounded of the Greek ura, ſeven, and 2,y,, 
imperium, command, rule. 

The Saxon 72 included all the ſouthern as well as nor- 
thern parts of England, which was cantoned out into ſeven 
tty kingdoms. It ſubſiſted from the year 428, to the year 

25, when king Egbert re- united them into one; and made 

the heptarchy into a monarchy. See MonaRcny. 

HEPTATEUCH *, in matters of literature, a volume, or 
work confiſting of ſeven books. 

The word is compoſed of 5x7, ſeven, and ywyw, I do, I work ; 
whence reyoc, a work, book; and (+4rarwyo;, beptateuch, a 
work of ſeven parts; or ſeven different works joined in one vo- 
lume. 

Heptateuch is chiefly applied to the firſt ſeven books of the Old 
Teſtament, viz. Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deu- 
teronony, Joſhua, and Judges; that is, the five books of Mo- 
ſes called the pentateuch, and the two following ones, which 
are uſually joined therewith. See PENTATEUCH. 

HEPHTHEMIMERIS *, in the Greek and Latin . 
ſort of verſe conſiſting of three feet and a ſyllable; that is, of 
ſeven half feet. See VERSE, Foor, e. 

* The word is Greek, cpo ep 5 compoſed of zx ra, ſeven, uͤtll eus, 
half, and usoc, part. 

Such are moſt of tne verſes in Anacreon. 
Ota | Ae Arr. | 
Oe ode ad uo & 
And that of Ariſtophanes in his Plutus: 
ETechs wuTp: X01p%. 

They are alſo called zrimetri catalectici. | 

EPHTHEMIMERIS, or HEPHTHEMIMERES, is alſo a ceſura 

er the third foot, that is, on the ſeventh half foot. See Cæ- 

URA. 

It is a rule, that this ſyllable, though it be ſhort in itſelf, muſt 

be made long, on account of the cæſura, or to make it an 

bephthemimeris : as in that verſe of Virgil; 

Et furiis agitatus amor, & conſcia virtus. 


da, 
deu, &c. 
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as it is in the verſe which Dr. Harris gives us for an example; 
Ille latus niveum molli fultas Hyac int ho. 
This is not a Hhephtbemimeris cæſutà, but a henneamimeris; 
7, e. of nine half feet. 
HERACLEONITES, ancient heretics of the ſect of the Gnoſ- 
tics; thus called from their leader, Heracleon. See Gxos- 
TICS. 
S. Epiphanius, Her. 36. is very ample on this hereſy. He 
repreſent Heracleon as one who had reformed the theology of 
the Gnoſtics in many points; though, at bottom, he had re- 
tained the principal articles thereof. He refined on the ordi- 
nary interpretations of abundance of texts of ſcripture; and 
even altered the words of ſome, to make them conliit with 
his own notions. 
For example, he maintained, that by thoſe words of 8. John. 
all things were made by him, is not to be underſtood the uni- 
verſe, and all that is good therein : The univerſe, which he 
calls con, was not made by the Word, but was made before 
him. And to ſupport this conſtruction, he added to thoſe 
words of S. John, without him nothing was made, thoſe other 
words, of things in the world. 
He diſtinguiſhed two kinds of worlds; the one divine, the 
other corruptible; and reſtrained the word rar, all things 
to this laſt. He held, that the Word did not create the worl 
immediately, and of himſelf, but only gave occaſion to the 
demiurgos to do it. 0 | 
The Heracleonizes, after the example of their maſter, annulled 
all the ancient prophecies ; holding, that S. John was really 
the voice that proclaimed and pointed out the Meſſiah, but that 
the prophecies were only empty ſounds, and ſignitied nothing. 
---T hey held themſelves ſuperior in point of knowledge to the 
apoſtles; and on that footing dared to advance the moſt extra- 
vagant paradoxes; on pretence of explaining ſcripture in a ſub- 
lime, elevated manner. They were ſo fond of theſe myſtic 
interpretations, that Origen, though a ſtickler that way bim- 
ſelf, was obliged to reproach Heracleon with his abuſing ſcrip- 
ture by that means. See PROPHECY, ALLEGORY, Cc. 
HERAC LIDE, in antiquity, the deſcendants of Hercules, 
whom the Greeks called , Heracles. 
The Heraclide were expelled from $1 y —— by Euriſthe- 
us king of Mycenæ, after the death of Hercules. 
Return of the HERACLID& into Peloponneſus, is a celebrated 
epocha in the ancient chronology. 

he time of this return is differently aſſigned; by reaſon au- 

thors miſtake the divers attempts which they made to return, 
for the return itſelf. The firſt attempt was twenty years be- 
fore the taking of Troy: the ſecond was 100 years later, or 
80 years after the 1 of Troy. This laſt is ſuppoſed to 
have ſucceeded; at leaſt, according to Petavius, who mentions 
only theſe two. Kat. Temp.. P. I. L. I. c. 13. and Docłtr. 
Temp. L. IX. and c. 30. 
Scaliger diſtinguiſhes three attempts; and fixes the firſt o years 
later than Petavius, viz. 30 years after the taking of I roy. 
He ſays nothing of the ſecond, which was unfortunate like 
the firſt ; but places the third in the ſame year with Peravius. 
As it occaſioned a world of changes and revolutions in the 
affairs of Greece, inſomuch that ſcarce a ſtate or people but 
were turned upſide-· down thereby, the return of the Herac lid 
is the epocha of the beginning ot profane hiſtory: all the time 
that preceded it is reputed fabulous. Accordingly, Ephorus 
Cumanus, Calliſthenes, and Theopom us, only begin thei: 
hiſtories from thence. See Epoch, Tas, e. 

HERALD *, an officer of arms, anciently in great repute, and 
poſſeſſed of ſeveral conſiderabie functions, rights, and privi- 
leges. See ARMs, and ARMOURY. 

* The word herald, according to Du Cange, comes from the 
Saxon hehe, or German heer, army, and ald, ſervant ; becauſe 
coy ſerving in the army. Others will have the two words. 
ſignify champion of the army; in alluſion to their office of de- 
nouncing war, proclaiming peace, &c.---Du Cange adds, that 
they were called clarigarii, as well as heralds. hotel derives 
the word from the Latin herus, maiter ; g. d. one coming from 
his maſter. Others from herhaut, g. d. high lord ; others from 
herold, which is the ſame with dominus weteranys ; and others 
laſtly, from her, maſter, or army, and hold, 9. d. bound to 
his lord, or the army. | 

The origin of heralds is very ancient.---Stentor is repreſen 
by Homer as herald of the Greeks, who had a bas _—_ 
than fifty men together. The Greeks called then b,. and 
«-:4vÞvaaxeg ; and the Romans, feciales. See Feciargs. 
The Romans had a college of heralds, appointed to decide 
whether a war were juſt or unjuſt ; and to prevent irs coming 
to open hoſtilities, till all means had been attempted for de- 
ciding the difference in a pacific way. See CoLLece. 
Heralds, or heralds at arms, have formerly been denominated 
dukes at arms, becauſe properly belonging to dukes; as kings 
at arms, to kings. See KING af arms. 
In England we have fix heralds, viz. 19. Richmond, 29. Lan- 
N 30. Cheſter, 4. Windſor, 5%. Somerſet, 68. York.--- 
o which may be added a ſeventh, or Branſwic herald, erect- 
ed by king George I. Their office is to wait at court, to at- 
| tend public ſolemnities, proclaim war or peace, look to the 
regulation of the bearings of arms, ſearch pedigrees, c. 


It way be added, that the cæſura is not to be on the fifth foot, 


, They 


-. 


HER 


They were formerly created and chriſtned by the king, who 
flow ly povring 2 gold cup of wine on their head, gave thein 
their heralds name. Now it is done by the earl-marſha].--- 
They could not arrive at the dignity of a Herald, without ha- 
ving been ſeven years pourſuivant : nor could they quit the 
function of herald, but to be made king at arms. Sce POUR= 
SULVANT, Sc. 

"Their principal employment was to compoſe, or make out 
coats of arms, genealogies, and titles of nobility. They were 
the ſuperintendants of military exploits, and the conſervators 
of the honours of war. They had a right to take away the 
arms of ſuch as for cowardice, treaſon, &. deſerved to be 
degraded. They had a commiſſion to examine, and correct the 
vices and diſorders of the nobles, and to exclude them from 
juſts, turnaments, Sc. To them belonged the correcting of 
all uſurpations, and abuſes relating to crowns, coronets, casks, 
creſts, ſupporters, c. They took cognizance of all diffe- 
rences among the nobles, with reſpe& to their bearings, the 
antiquity of their families, precedencies, c. They went into 
the countries to ſearch into the grounds and pretenſions of no- 
bility ; and had a right to open all libraries, and to command 
all the ancient charters and inſtruments in the archives to be 
ſhewn them. They had admiſſion into all foreign courts, 
where they were commiſſioned to proclaim war and peace; 
and their perſons were held ſacred, as thoſe of ambaſladors. 
To them it belonged to make publication of juſts and turna- 
ments; to call the people to them; to ſignify the cartels; to 
mark the ground, liſt, or place of duel; to ſee fair play ob- 
ſerved; and to divide the ſun between the two parties. In the 
army, they advertiſed the cavaliers and captains of the day of 
battle, and aſſiſted therein before the ſtandard; retiring, after 
the firſt onſet, to ſome place of eminence, there to obſerve 
who behaved beſt, and to give a faithful account thereof to the 
king. They numbered the dead, relieved the enſigns, re-de- 
manded priſoners, ſummoned places to ſurrender, and in capi- 
tulations walked before the governor of the place, to ſecure 
and warrant his perſon, They were the principal arbitrators 
of the diſtribution of the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed, and of mi- 
litary rewards. They publiſhed victories; and gave notifica- 
tions thereof to foreign courts. They convened the eſtates of 
the kingdom, aſſiſted at royal marriages, and frequently made 
the firſt demand: officiated at ſolemn feaſts, c. 

The modern heralds, i. e. thoſe we properly call heralds, have 
loſt a good deal of the diſtinction and offices of the ancient 
ones. What relates to the making out arms, the rectitying 
of abuſes therein, &c. is chiefly committed to the kings at 
arms. 

And in the army, drums and trumpets have ſucceeded to the 
functions of heralds, being, ſent by the generals on the ſame 
errands; and on that account enjoying the ſame rights and 
privileges. Their perſons are under the protection of the law 
of nations, when they bar the marks of their office publicly, 
i. e. the trumpeter his trumpet, and the drummer his drum; in 
the ſame manner as the Herald his coat. 

The heralds, with the kings at arms, and the four pourſui- 
vants, are a college, or corporation; erected into ſuch by 
charter of Richard III. who granted them divers privileges, as 
to be free from ſubſidies, tolls, and all troubleſome offices. See 
COLLEGE of arms. 

Clarencieux, and Norroy king at arms, are alſo called provin- 
cial heralds. See CLARENCIEUX, c. 

HERALDRY, the art of armoury, and blazoning; or the 
knowledge of what relates to the bearing of arms, and the 
laws, and regulation thereof. See ARMS, ARMOURY, BLA- 
ZON, c. | 
Heraldry likewiſe comprehends what relates to the marſhal- 
ling of ſolemn cavalcades, proceſſions, and other ceremonies 
at coronations, inſtalments, creation of peers, funerals, nupti- 
als, c. See. HERALD. 

HERB *, a name common to all plants whoſe ſtalks, or ſtems, 
die away every year, after their ſeed is become ripe. See 
PLANT. 

* The word is formed of the Latin Herba; which ſome derive 
from arvum, field: others from the Greek @:;8,y, paſcere, to 
feed; of Q::3,, pabulum. Of the Greek pherbe, the Latins 
formed ferba ; and of ferba, herba ; after the manner of the 
Spaniards, who always change the F at the beginning of a word 
into 5. See F, and H 

There are ſome herbs whoſe root periſhes with the ſtem : and 
others, where the root ſurvives the ſtem by ſeveral years. See 
Roor, and STEM. 

Of the former, thoſe which come to maturity the firſt year, 
and after they have caſt their ſeed, die away, are called anuu- 
als: ſuch are wheat, rye, &c. See ANNUALS. 

Thoſe which only bear flowers and fruit the ſecond year, or 
even the third year, and then periſh; are called b:ſannuals : 
ſach are the garden angelica, and ſome others. 

Herbs whofe root does not periſh after they have ſhed their 
ſeed, are called pereunials: ſuch are mint, fennel, c. See 
PERENNIAL. 

Of theſe, ſome keep their leaves all the year round, and are 
called ever-greexs; as the aſarabacca, yellow violet, c. See 
EvER-GREEN, Wo 


The reſt loſe their leaves, and continue bare part of th 
as fern, colts-toot, c. 


Herbs are allo 

medicinal herbs. 
Sallet-HERRs, 
Medicinal-HERBS, 


herbs. See HERB. 


The ancient hermits lived altogether on herbage. 


MIT. 


What makes the principal difference in the g 
ters and cheeſes, is the difference of herbage, 


e. 


HERBAGE, in law, ſignifies the green 
earth, provided by nature for the bite 


PASTURE, Cc. 
HERBAGE is allo uſed 


C See the article 
HERBAGE, a collective name, comprehending 


SALLET, 
SIMPLE. 


all kinds of 


See Hes. 


oodneſ; of by 
t- 
See BUrres, 


paſture, or fruits of 
or tood of Cattle. Sep 


for a liberty which a man hath to 


his cattle in another man's ground; as, in the foreſt. 


HERBAL, a book which treats of plants; or deſc; 
gure, genus, ſpecies, properties, virtues, c. of h 


ſeeds, plants, c. See PLANT. 


Such are Gerard's herbal, Parkinſon's herbal, &c. 


HERBAL, is allo uſed for a ſet or collection of 
ſeveral kinds of plants, dried and preſerved i 


book. 


In the Philoſophical Tramſactiont, we have a method deſcribes 
for preſerving ſpecimens for ſuch an Herbal. The flowers 
leaves, c. gathered perfectly ripe, and in theirtruecolours 
are to be ſpread on brown paper, with the parts all di 
as diſtinctly as may be. If the (ſtem, or body of 
Sc. be thick, one half to be pared away to make it li 
Over them is to be ſpread another brown paper ; and the 
whole to be put between two iron plates, ſcrewed tight to- 
gether, and thus baked in an oven for two hours. When tz 
ken out, waſh them over with a mixture of brandy and aqua 
fortis, and lay them on freſh paper to dry. Laſtly, lick oye 
the back ſides with a bruth dipped in a diſſolution of gum 
dragon, to make them (tick ; and lay them in the 
where they will lie faſt, andalways look freſh. 


perſon knowing in plants; 


HERBALIST, or HER30RIST, a 


the ſame with botaniſt, See BOTANIST. 


HERBE, in the academies, a reward, or ſome good ſtuff given 
to a horſe that has worked well in the manage. See Hos, 


pecimens of the 
1 the leaves of 2 


C. 
HERBENGER, or HaRRENGER. See HarBinGEk, 
HERCULES, roxas u. in aſtronomy, one of the con- 


ſtellations of the northern hemiſphere. 


ON, 


The ſtars in the conſtellation Herculet, in Ptolemy's cau- 
logue, are 29; in Fycho's, 28; in the Britannic catalogue, 
95. The longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, Sc. whereof 


are as follows. 


Names and SITUATIONS of = 
te STARS. = 


In the extrem. of the preceding foot 
Another following this,and contiguous 


In the preceding thigh hy 


5 
That preceding the ulna 


North. in the calf of the preceding leg 


10 

In the preced. ulna ; according to Bay- 
[er in the hand 

Another contig. to this to the ſouth, 


Inthe preceding ſouth. calf of leg 


Se 
North. of the preceding in the club 
Another contiguous to this 


In the preceding arm 
In theclub, the middle of the preced. 


20 
Againſt the preceding knee 


North. of the ſubſequent, in the club 


2 
: [armpit 
In the preced. ſhould, near the 
South. of the preceding, in the club 7 
Middle of the ſubſequent, in the club in 
South in the middle of the preceding 
30 [chigh 


I 
North.in the middle of preceding thigh m, 


See CONSTELLATI- 


Latitude. 
North. 


3 


7 9 
57 14 25 
57 13 30 


e Jear; 
diſtinguiſhed into ichn, or ſalles her}; and 
' 


feed 


bes the f. 
rbs, trees, 


(played 
the flower, 
e flat. 


Paper book, 
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Namres and SITUATIONS of I Longit.. | Latitude. | Z 
the STARS. 8 North. | & 
6.3 HJ40&C EO WF! 
Preced. in the extremity of theclub 7 | 3 30 30| 26 12 9 6 
25 2 4 16] 34 16 30 6 
, m1238 46 42] 48 35 14] 5 
In the preceding fide 27 851153 714134 
; , 114 58 13] 69 33 21 5 
South. of the ſubſequent in the club 2 | 4 12 55 | 30 41 305 6 
againſt the buttocks | 2 46 35 | 37 45 47] 6 
In the top 4 thighm 24 22 7 60 19 48] 3 
Middle in the extremity of the club 5 18 3127 27 57] 5 
Ns 4 25 27] 33 17 27| 6 
Subſequent in the extremity of the club 5 42 37] 29 32 25 6 
45 
4 29 3435 27 56] 6 
o 24 26|51 54 16 5 
4 52 18] 37 14 19] 6 
9 55 3251 48 33] 5 
That between the ſhoulders 2 * 56146 47 8] 5 
0 
a 22 17 3967 25 365 6 
i 8 753 45 58] 5 
In the neck 5 15 1040 46 55 45 
4 26 56] 47 41 7| © 
7 46 52] 37 32 6] 6 
That 62 following ſide 3 57 40 53 17 15] 3 
More ſouth. in the following buttock | 3 37 33 | 35 56 10] 6 
Preceding in the crown of the head 9 14 39| 35 26 42|5 6 
In the rite of the following thigh 4 27 5 57 54 38] 6 
| 8 18 41 12 48| 6 
60 
In the head 11 49 24] 37 18 54] 3 
In the following ſhoulder 10 24 2147 44 13[3 p 
Subſequent in the crown of the head |13 24 13] 33 55 385 6 
Foremoſt of three in the thigh 7 41 13] 59 35 33[3 4 
"Oy of two in the belly 9 33 1555 59 17] $ 
Middle 4 the following thigh 8 33 10160 8 255 
That following the hind ſhoulder 12 25 7147 31 53] 5 
Subſeq. and South. againſt the belly 10 53 28 55 32 12| 6 
6 13 5269 252] 6 
* Laſt of three in the thigh 10 59 0 60 10 3| 4 
70 | | 
In the hind arm 15 32 52 20 18] 5 
Precedent of three in the hind foot : 8 * 4 14 16] 6 
Middle in the following foot 13 13 40 71 48 31 
In the following tibia 15 32 10 69 is 24 4 
That in the following arm 420 55 3151 12 41[3 4. 
7 
Laſt of 5 in the ſoot 20 23 36871 49 49] 6 
In the calf of the following leg 22 43 20 63 28 19] 6 
In the following knee (arm 24 5 50 60 43 57 3 
Middle in the carpus of the following. 24 49 26 52 44 27] 3 4 
Precedent and ſouth. in the branch *5 42 040 19 26 5 
80 
North in the carpus 2 4 
Precedent of tw6 middle ones in the 28 5 341 75 
[branch 26 23 48] 44 19 16] 6 
27 37 30] 45 42 6] 6 
Precedent of two over the carpus 28 14 2654 1 44] 6 
8 
bn in the carpus 28 21 20 49 33 56 6 
Subſeq. and ſouth. of three in the carpus 28 20 10 52 13 26] 4.5 
28 29 58] 43 30 48]. 6 
Laſt of the middle ones in the branch | 28 29 541] 44.17 9145 
Laſt over the carpus o 5 11] 54 50 30] 6 
90 
' 2 21 15] 45 19 566 7 
That in the hind hand 3 856]52 13 13] 56 
Small one over it 3 13 35153 12 3o|6 7 
Subſequent in the branch 3 25 30145 658] 4 
Inform behind the branch over the] 13 46 35 15 171 35 
[eagle's tail | 


95 | 

HERCULEUS Morbus, in medicine, the epilepſy; thus call- 
ed from the terror of its attacks, and the difficulty of cure. 
See EPILEPSY. | 
HERD, among hunters, a company, or 2222 of black 

or fallow beaſts; in contradiſtinction to flock. See FLock. 
A herd of deer from ſuch a foreſt. The deer begin to herd 
in the month of December. See Game, HuNTiNG, &. 
In the hunting language, there are various terms uſed for 
companies of the divers kinds of game.----We ſay a herd of 
harts or bucks; a bevy of roes; a rout of wolves ; a richeſs 
of martens, c. See HUNTING. 
HEREDEWICH *, HerDewic, or HERDEWYCH, in our au- 


cient law-books, a grange, or place for cattle and husbandry. | 


See GRANGE. 
Et unam Herdewycham apud hethcotum in peco, &c. Mon. 


; An 
HEREB 
his ſubjects into the field. 

* The word is formed of the Saxon HePe, and bobe, meſſen- 


ger. 
HERE DTTAM 
W 


. 3 
ODE * the king's edict anciently iſſued to command 


ENTS, in law, are ſuch things immove- 


HER 


able, as a man may have to himſelf and his. heirs, by way of 


inheritance; or which, being otherwiſe bequeathed, do natu- 
turally and of courſe deſcendto him who is next heir of blood ; 
and fall not to the executor or adminiſtrator, as chattels do, 
See HEir, HRIR-Lonuz, c. | 
Hereditaments is a word of large extent, and much uſed in 
conveyances : for by the grant of heredizaments, iſles, ſeigni- 
ories, manors, houſes, and lands of all ſorts, charters, rents, 
: 1 conveyances, and whatever may be inhe- 
rited, wi Ss 
HEREDITARY, ſomething appropriated to a family, or be- 
longing thereto by right of ſuccefſion, from heir to heir. See 
EIR. . 
Of monarchies, ſome are 22 others elective: of he- 
reditary monarchies, ſome only deſcend to the heirs male, as 
in France; others to the next of blood, whether male or female. 
as in England, Spain, c. See Moxarcuy, and ELEcTive. 
The dominions of the emperor are diſtinguiſhed into heredita- 
ry, which are thoſe he detives from his anceſtors by right of 
| blood aud inheritance, and thoſe he enjoys in quality of em- 
peror, by virtue of his eled ion. See EMPEROR, Ec. 
HEREDITARY is alſo applied to offices, and honours annexed 
to certain families.---- The offices of lord great chamberlain, 
and earl marſhal, are hereditary, in the families of the How- 
ards, and Lindſeys. See MARSHAL, and CHAMBERLAIN. 
It is of no very long date, that the dignities of duke, count, 
Se. are hereditary. be Duxe, Cour, S. 
The canon law hãs taken all poſſible precautions to prevent be- 
nefices from becoming hereditary. See BENE FIR. 
HEKEDITARY is alſo applied figuratively to good or evil qua- 
lities, habitudes, c. capable of being tranſmitted, by blood, 
from father to ſon. ' 1 
The gout, kings- evil, madneſs, c. are hereditary diſeaſes, 
i. e. are tranſmitted from the parents in the ſtamen, or firſt 
rudiments of the foetus. And ſuch, probably, is the origin of 
numerous other chronie diſeaſes. See DisEase, c. 
HEREDITARY right, denotes a right, or privilege, in virtue 
whereof a perſon ſucceeds to the effects of his anceſtors. 
The Nonjurors, &c. hold hereditary right to be a divine 
right, . e. of God's owh intment, and conſequently in- 
diſpenſible, or, as they call it, indefeix able. They tickle for 
the obligation of hereditary right, in favour of the deſcendants 
of king James II. See JacomTres, e. | 
HERESIARCH *, Arrb-beretic; the founder ot inventer of a 
hereſy ; or the chief and ring-leader of a ſect of heretics. See 
HeREertic. | f 
»The work is Greek, 46 compounded of Alg, here- 
F, hereſy, and à ves, — 2 Since, chief, s 
Thus Arius, and Socinus, are called hereſiarchs; as being the 
founders and patriarchs of the Arians and Socinians. See A- 
RIANS, and SOCINIANS. | 
Simon Magus is recorded as the firſt herefiarch under the new 
law. See SIMONIANS, | ; 
HERESY, an error in ſome eſſential point of Chriſtian faith 
maintained with obſtinacy, and diſingenunity. See ExROR, an 
HETERODOxY. | | 3 "pp 
It is properly the obſtinacy that conſtitutes the character of 
hereſy, not the ertor. When a man is humble, and ingenu- 
ous, ready and deſirous to receive further light and inſtructi- 
on, gives "oy thing urged againſt him its due weight; he is 
not guilty of hereſy.--- Errare poſſum; Hereticus fe wolo, is 
a celebrated maxim of St. Auguſtin. X 
Tertullian, in his treatiſe of preſcriptions, defines hereſy. by 
choice; agreeably to the etymology of the wotd.---A heretic; 
in this ſenſe, is one of his own choice, on his own bottom, 
invents, propoſes, or even embtaces, any new dogma, or ar- 
ticle of faith. | | 
The word is formed of the Greek, Alge, which, among the 
ancients, had none of that odious fignification attached to it 
by eccleſiaſtical writers of later times. It only ſignified a pe- 
culiar opinion, dogma, or 2 | 
In this ſenſe, they ſaid, the hereſy of the Stoics, of the Peri- 
patetics, c. meaning their ſect, their ſyſtem, c. 
HERESY is ſometimes alſo uſed, by extenfion, for a propoſition 
that is nototiouſly falſe, in ſome other ſcience; 
Thus, it isa Y in morals, to ſay that a man muſt be un- 
grateful. It is a hereſy in geometry, to ſay that two triangles, 
whoſe angles are ſimilar, ate not proportional. | 
HERETIC a perſon who maintains, of adheres to a hereſy; 
eſpecially if convicted thereof. See HzrRESY. J 3 
A real heretic, is properly he who maintains a falſe opinion, 
out of a ſpirit of obſtinacy, faction, or hypocrily.---A heretic 
makes profeſſion of Chriſtianity ; by which he is diſtinguiſhed 
from an Infidel, Few, and Idolater. See InNfiDErL; Cc. A 
man does not become an heretic by doing a thing condemned, 
or forbidden by the goſpel, and, of conſequence, repugnant 
to the Chriſtian faith; but by a ſliff diſingenuous adherenceto 
an opinion oppoſite to. ſome article of the Chriſtian faith, 
whether it regard ſpeculation or practice. 
The ſets of heretics who have diſturbed 
numerable. See SECT. | 
| The emperor Maximus, who * the throne from 
a | I9 


. 


the church, are in- 


Gra- 


tian, 
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tian, was the firſt that decreed the pains of death to heretics. 
By our own law, &eretics were anciently to be burnt. And 
there was a writ, De Heretico VII 11 that 


purpoſe; but it was taken away by ſtat. Car. II. H- 
RETICO, Sc. 


HERISSON, in fortification, a beam armed with iron ſpikes, 


the points whereof are turned outwards; ſupported in the mid- 
dle by a ſtake, wherein is a pivot on which it turns; and ſer- 
ving as a barrier to block up a paſlage. 

Heriſſons are frequently placed before gates; eſpecially the po- 
ſterns of a town or fortreſs, to ſecure thoſe paſſages, which 
muſt of neceſſity be frequently opened and ſhut. 


HERITAGE. See the articles INHERITANCE. 
HERMAPHRODITE *, '-ypMaoroarTorE, a perſon who has 


both the ſexes, or the genital parts both of male and female. 
See SEx, (Fc. 
„The word is formed of the Greek *rzuadg:3:r0;, a compound 
of *£u,c, Mercury, and a$p32:ry, Venus; f. d. a mixture of 
Mercury and Venus, f. e. of male and female. For, it is to 
be obſerved, Hermaphroditus was —_— a proper name, ap- 
plied by the heathen mythologiſts, to a fabulous deity, whom 
ſome repreſent as a ſon of Hermes, Mercury, and Aphrodite, 
Venus; and who being deſperately in love with the nymph 
Salmaſis, obtained of the gods to have his body and hers united 
into one. Others ſay, that the god Hermaphroditus was con- 
ceived as a compoſition of Mercury and Venus, to exhibit the 
union between eloquence, or rather commerce, whereof Mer- 
cury was god; with pleaſure, whereof Venus was the pro 
deity. Laſtly, others think this junction intended to ſhew that 
Venus, pleaſure, was of both ſexes ; as, in effect, the poet 
Calvus calls Venus a god. 
Pollentemgue Deum Venerem. 
As al'o Virgil, neid. Lib II. 
Diſceds ac ducente Deo flammam inter & hoſtes 
Expedior 
M. Spon obſerves, Heſychius calls Venus Aphroditos : and Theo- 
phraſtus affirms, that Aphroditos, or Venus, is Hermaphrodi. 
tus ; and that in the iſland of Cyprus ſhe has a ſtatue, which 
repreſents her with a beard, like a man. The Greeks alſo 
call Hermaphrodites ay3p:yuwi, androgyni, 9g. d. men- women. 
See ANDROGYNUS. 
Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh four kinds of hermaphrodites : whereof 
the laſt are the perfect hermaphrodites, or thoſe which have 
the pudenda of both kinds; but theſe are rarely found. It is 
affirmed, however, that there were two ſuch hermaphrodites 
married to each other; and that each begot children upon the 
other. See various inſtances of hermapbrodites in a diſſerta- 
tion of M. Loffhagen, in the Nov. Lit. Mar. Balth. 1704 
p. 105. Bauhine, De Hermaphrod. Ludov. Bonaciol. Trad. 
de Part. Form. cap. 9. Aldrovand. de Monſtr. cap. 1. Paul. 
Zacch. Qzeſt. Med. Legal. T. I. L. vii. $. 8. 
Others diſpute all that has been ſaid on the ſubject, maintain- 
ing, that the ill conformation of the parts of generation, the 


teſticles being detained or concealed in men, and the clitoris 


longer than ordinary in women, have been the ſole occaſion 
of the notion. See CLITORIS, c. 
Dr. Quincy thinks, that the frequent uſe of laſcivious frictions, 
and titillations, may contribute greatly to the extenſion of the 
clitoris; and make it paſs with the ignorant for a penis. This, 
he adds, was the caſe in the celebrated inſtance of the two 
nuns at Rome, who, after they had lived women for many 22 
3 men. But on what grounds he aſſerts this we do not 
now. 
* The extraordinary ſize of the clitoris, ſays Dr. Drake, and 
© its propendance, ſometimes, out of the body in infants, 
* makes the women miſtake ſuch children for that ſort of mon- 
* ſters called hermaphrodites. Of this kind, I had one brought 
to me, the clitoris whereof hung out of the body ſo far, at 
* about three years old, that it reſembled very much a penis ; 
© but it wanted a perforation: and inſtead of that, juſt behind 
* it, the urine iſſued at a hole, which was nothing elſe but the 
corner of the rima; the clitoris filling all the reſt of the ori- 
ice: ſo that the parents miſtook it for a boy, and as ſuch 
* chriltned it.---But the neighbours called it an hermaphroadzte. 
* Anthropol. p. 148. 
Bur we have an authentic account, in the hiſtory of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, of a real hermaphrodite, which 
may put the point out of queſtion.---The perſon had all the 
external characters of a woman in the face, neck, breaſts, hips, 
and pudendum; and accordingly had been baptized in that 
quality, and named Margaret; but had withal the real cha- 
raters of a man, and a very able one. The pudendum mu- 
licbre appeared very well, but was not above two fingers 
breadth deep; out of the middle of the rima, or aperturethere- 
of, hung a may bulky penis, which in an erection came out 
eight inches. The penis was well formed, except that it had 
no prepuce, nor was accompanied with any apparent teſticles. 
The urine and ſeed came out at it as in men, and, what was 
very extraordinary, the menſes flowed through the ſame, and 
this very regularly once a month, 
The perſon was brought fick to the hoſpital of St. James at 
Tholouſe; and the account was given by M. Veay, ſurgeon 
of the ſame hoſpital ; who adds, that having ſhewn the whole 
to ſeveral phyſicians, and the vicars general, they ordered 85 


— 
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party to take the name and habit of a man; it bei | 

that he could do the office of a man, but 2 PParent 

man. of a vo- 

The interpreters, and commentators on the civ; 

that an hermaphrodite who has choſe the mate fit: bold, 

which prevails moſt in him, may no longer do the * that 

woman. And the French lawyers produce an * of x 

parliament of Paris, whereby a young hermaphrodite y a the 

2 to be _ on _ very - wr "CO 
t Athens, and Rome, they looked on Herm , 

ominous monſters, and precipitated them into the ode an 

are informed by Alexander ab Alexandro. % 

S. de Rennefort relates, that at Surat there are abundan 

hermaphrodites; who, with womens clothes wear N of 

bans, to diſtinguiſh them, and let all the world know tur- 

_ _ 2 n F they 

n 137 lbert, bi of Bremen, and brother 

of Branfwwic, was accuſed by John de Ceſterval, 24 

2 er, with being an bermaphrodite; but he cleared "Pang 

elf. 

J. Frederic Mayer, a Lutheran divine, has an expreſ d 

tation, to prove that an hermaphrodite cannot be x $ Cifſer- 

was printed at Grypſwald in 1705. And Willenberg = 
ther Lutheran of Dantzick, has wrote to prove them exc] 
ded from all civil employments, like women. 2 

HERMAPHRODITE is alſo applied, metaphorically, to divers A 

ther things beſides the human ſpecies. 
The lateſt botaniſts and floriſts, make a diviſion of plants 
which they call hermaphrogites; as having both the male and 
female parts of generation, viz. the ſtamina and piſtil in the 
ſame flower. See PLANT, FLOWER, GENERAT10x, Pi- 
STIL, e. ; 
Divers of the inſe& and reptile kind are alſo bermaphrogize; - 
3 worms, ſnails, c. See Ixs ger, (9c. : 
n the memoirs of the French academy, we have an 
of a very extraordinary kind of hermaphrodites, which not on- 
ly have both ſexes, but do the office of both at the ſametime. 
---Such are earth- worms; the round-tailed worms found in 
the inteſtines of men and horſes ; land-ſnails, and thoſe of 
freſh waters; and all the ſorts of leaches. And as all theſe 
are reptiles, and without bones, M. Poupart concludes it pro- 
bable, that all other inſects which have thoſe two charadt 
are alſo hermaphrodttes. 
The method of coupling, practiſed in this claſs of herms- 
phrodites, may be illuſtrated in the inſtance of earth- worms. 
Theſe little ſerpents creep, two by two, into holes proper ta 
receive them; where they diſpoſe their bodies in ſuch manner, 
as that the head of the one is turned to the tail of the other, 
Being thus ſtretched lengthwiſe, a little conical button, or pa- 
pilla, is thruſt forth by each, and received into an aperture of 
the other. 
Theſe animals, being male at one end of the body, and fe- 
male at the other; and the body flexible withal; M. Hom- 
berg does not think it impoſſible but that an earth-worm may 
couple with itſelf; and be both the father and mother of its 
young : an obſervation, which to ſome appears highly extra- 
vagant ! | 

HERMATHENA *, epmaouns, in antiquity, a ſtatue repre- 

ſenting Mercury and Minerva both in one, 
* The word is a compound of Hermes, Mercury ; and Athena, 
a Greek name of Minerva. 
M. Spon gives divers figures of Hermantbenæ, in his Rech. Car. 
de  Antiquite, p. 98. They are a ſort of ſtatues raiſed on 
ſquare pedeſtals after the manner of Hermæ; only that the 
attributes of Minerva are added thereto. See HERMES. 

HERMERACLES, in antiquity, a ſtatue compounded of the 

figures of Mercury and Hercules. 
M. Spon gives us a type of an Hermeracles, Rech. Cur. de 
P Antiq. p. 96. fig. 13. The name, he obſerves, was givel 
to a divinity, repreſented after the manner of Hermes, with 
the additional attributes of Hercules, viz. a lion's skin, 
a club. This he aſcribes to a cuſtom among the Greeks, 
of placing the ſtatues of Mercury and Hercules in the acade- 
my, and gymnaſia, as both the one and the other preſided over 
the exerciſes of the youth. 

HERMES, or HERMA, among antiquaries, a ſort of ſquare, 
or cubical figure of the god Mercury, uſually made of marble, 
though ſometimes of braſs ; without arms or legs; andplant- 
ed by the Greeks and Romans in their croſs-ways. 

Servius gives us the origin hereof, in his comment on the 
eighth book of the X&e:d. Some ſhepherds, ſays he, having 
one day caught Mercury, called by the Greeks Hermes, aſleep, 
on a mountain; they cut off his hands: from which he, 42 
well as the mountain where the action was done, became Fri 
nominated Cyllenius, from ee, maimed : and thence, acts 
Servius, it is, that certain ſtatues without arms are _ 
nated Hermes's, or Herme.---But this etymology of the epit * 
Cyllenius, contradits moſt of the other ancient authors, Wb 
derive it hence, that Mercury was born at Cyllene, à cn) 
Elis, or even on the mountain Cyllene itſelf, which 

thus called before him. 


Cuidas 


guidas gives a moral explication of this cuſtom of making 
ſtatues of Mercury without arms. The hermes, ſays he, were 
ſtatues of ſtone placed at theveſtibles, or porches of the doors, 
and temples at Athens; for this reaſon, that as Mercury was 
held the god of ſpeech and of truth, ſquare and cubical ſtatues 
were peculiarly proper; having this in common with truth, 
that — what ſide ſoever they are viewed, they always appear 
the ſame. 

It muſt be obſerved, that Athens abounded more than any other 
place in hermes is: There were abundance of very ſignal ones in 
divers parts of the city; and they were one of the principal or- 
naments of the place. They were alſo placed in the high roads 
and croſs-ways, by reaſon Mercury, who was the courier o 
the gods, preſided over the highways : whence his ſurname of 
Trivius, from trivium, and that of Viacut, from via. 


From Suidas's account above cited, it appears, that the terms, | 


termini, uſed among us in rhe door-caſes, balconies, c. of 

our buildings, take their origin from theſe Athenian hermes; 

and that it were more proper to call them hermetes than ter- 

mini; for that though the Roman termini were ſquare ſtones, 

whereon a head was frequently placed, yet they were rather u- 

ſed as land-marks, and mere-ſtones, than as ornaments of 
building. See TERM. 

HERMETIC, or HERMETI1CAL art, a name given to chemiſtry, 
on a ſuppoſition that Hermes Triſmegiſtus was the inventer 
thereof, or excelled therein, See CHYMISTRY. 
We know but little of this hermes, only that he was an ancient 
king of Egypt, a thouſand years prior to Eſculapius. Zoſi- 

mus Panopolita mentions him as having wrote of natural things; 
and there are ſeveral pieces (till extant under his name, but all 
ſuppoſititious. See VoLUME. 

HERMETICAL philoſophy, is that which undertakes to ſolve and 
explain all the phænomena of nature, from the three chemical 

principles, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. See PRILOSORHVY; 
ſee alſo PRINCIPLE, Ec. 

A conſiderable augmentation was made to the ancient hermeti- 
cal philoſophy by the modern docttine of alcali and acid. See 
ALCALI, rp =p 4 a 

HERMETICAL c, or medicine, is Y or $, 
in the art of healing, which explains the cauſes of diſeaſes, 
and the operations of medicines, on the principles of the her- 
metical philoſophy ; and particularly on the ſyſtem of alcali 
and acid. See MEDICINE, and CHYMISTRY. 

HERMETICAL ſeal, a manner of ſtopping or cloſing glaſs 
veſſels, for chemical operations, ſo very accurately, that no- 

thing can exhale, or eſcape; not even the moſt ſubtile ſp 

tits. 
It is performed by heating the neck of the veſſel, in the flame of 
a lamp, till it be ready to melt; and then with a pair of pinchers 
— 


— it cloſe together. This they call putting on 
cas. 

beugt there are other ways of ſcaling veſſels hermetically, vir. 
by ſtopping them with a Setz or ſtopple of glaſs, well luted in 
the neck of the veſſel. Or, by turning another ovum philoſo- 


hicum upon that wherein the matter is contained. 
HERMHARPOCRATES, or HERMARPOCRATES, in anti- 
quity, a deity, or figure of a deity, compoſed of Mercury, and 
Harpocrates, the god of ſilence. 
M. Spon gives us an hermharpocrates in his Rech. Cur. de 


F antiquite, p. 98. fig. 15. n wings on his feet, like 
Mercury ; and laying his finger on his mouth, like Harpocra- 
tet. It is probable, they might mean by this combination, that 
filence is ſometimes eloquent. - 
HERMIANTI, or HErMIATITE, a ſect of heretics, in the ſe- 
cond century; thus called from their leader Hermias, 

One of their diſtinguiſhing tenets was, that god is corporeal,--- 
They are alſo called Selexcians. See SELEUCIANS. ; 
HERMIT *, or ExzmiT, EREMITA, a devout perſon, retired 
into a ſolitude, to be more at leiſure for prayer and contemplati- 
on, and to diſencumber himſelf of the affairs of the world. 

See ANACHORET. 


* The word is formed of the Greek, $p,uc, eremus, wilderneſs ; 
and, according to the etymology, ſhould rather be wrote ere- 
mit, the ſpirit being ſoft. | 


A hermit is not reputed a religious, unleſs he have made the 
vows. See Moxx, Vow, Cc. ; : 
Paul, ſirnamed the hermit, Paulus Eremitanus, is uſually 
reckoned the firſt hermit ; though St. Jerom, at the beginning 
of the life of that ſaint, ſays, it is not known who was 
5 go back to St. John the Bapfiſt, and others 
to Elias. . 
Others make 8. Anthony the founder of the hermetical life: 
but others take him to have only rekindled and heightened the 
fervour thereof; and hold, that the diſciples of that ſaint own- 
ed St. Paul of Thebes for the firſt that practiſed it.---The per- 
ſecutions of Decius and Valerian are ſuppoſed to have been 
the occafion. 
Several of the ancient hermirs, as St. Anthony, c. though 
they lived in deſarts; had yet numbers of religious accompa- 
Naas them. See SOLITARY. E =P! 
here are alſo diyers orders and congregations of Pr 


HER 


| diſtinguiſhed by the title of hermirs; as, hermits of St. Augu- 
ſtin, of St. John Baptiſt, of St. Jerom, of St. Paul, e. 

Hz RMITs of Ss. Auguſtin, is a religious order, more frequently 
called Azgzſtins, or Auſtin friars. See Aueusrix. 
It is commonly p ed to have been inſtituted by that fa- 
ther; but without much ground. This is pretty certain, he 
laid the foundations of a monaſtic order about the year 388, 
and retired to his father's eſtate near Tagaſta, to lead a religious 
life, with ſome companions : but it does not at all appear, 
that this order has ſubſiſted ever ſince; nor that the bermits 
—— Auguſtin are deſcended, without interruption, from 
t 


This order, in reality, only commenced under pope Alexan- 
der IV. in the middle of the thirteenth century; and was for- 
med gradually by the union of divers congregations, 2 
had no rule, or at leaſt had not that of St. Auguſtin. Th 
congregations were that of John Bonites, the moſt ancient of 
all ; that of the hermits of Tuſcany; that of the Sack, or 
Bag; thoſe of Vallerſura ; of St. Blaiſe; of St. Benedict de 
Monte Fabalo ; of the Tower of Palmes ; of Sancta Maria 
de Murcetta; of St. James de Molinio, and de Loupſavo 
near Lucca. 
This coalition was not made by Innocent IV. as moſt hiſto- 
rians of the order contend: all thar pontiff did, was to unite 
ſome hermits in Tuſcany, to whom he gave the rule of St. 
Auguſtin : but theſe were a diſtin& body from thoſe juſt men- 
tioned.---It was Alexander IV. that made the grand union; as 
a — from his bull, publiſhed in the Mare magnum of the 
uguſtins. | 
That N undertook this union from the firſt year of his 
pontificate, viz. the year i254. It was the year 1256, ere the 
ſuperiors of all the congregations could be got together. In 
the general chapter the union was effected: Lanfranc Septala, 
a Milaneze, was choſen general; and the order divided into 
-_ provinces, viz. thoſe of France, Germany, Spain, and 
taly. 
Since that, other orders have been united to the hermirs of St. 
Auguſtin; as, the poor catholics, Cc. and the order now con- 
ſiſts of 42 provinces. 
After ſo many unions, the order began to divide again into ſe- 
parate con tions, according to the relaxations, and refbr- 
mations that rds got footing.---Such, are the barefoored 
hermits of St. Auguſtin; the congregation of Centorbi, or 
the Scicilian Reform, the congregation of the Colorites in Ca- 


Ther -.. 1 congregations of under the 
ere are alſo ſeyeral co s of nuns, the a 
pellation of hermits of St. Auguſtin. 30 
= 4 a third order of hermita of St. Auguſtin, See THIRD 
r » 

HEeRMITS of Brittini, was a congregation formed under 
Gregory IX. who gave them theruleof St. Auguſtin. 415 

Their firſt hermizage, or OY in a ſolitary place-called 

Brittiui, in the wp ny of Ancona; whencetheir name.--- 
Tp led a very auſtere life; never eat any meat, and faſted 
much, ns 

HERMITS of Camaldali. See CAMALDULIAN. 

HERMITS of St. 34 5 See JERONYMITES. 

HERMITS of St. Fohn Baptiſt, was a religious order in Navarre ; 
whoſe principal convent, or bermitage, was ſeven leagues 
from Pampelona. 

Till the time of Gregory XIII. they lived under the obedi- 
ence of the biſhop of that city ; but the pope confirmed them 
a religious order, approved their conſtitutions, and admitted 
them to make the vows.---Their way of living was exceed- 
ing auſtere: they went barefooted, wore no linen, lay on 
boards, with a large ſtone for a pillow, and bore a large wooden 
croſs on their breaſts. 

Their houſe was a kind of laura, rather than a convent; can- 
toned out into cells, in which they lived ſolitary, in the mid- 
dleof a wood. See Laura. | | 

HERMITS of St. Paul the firſt hermit, is an order formed in the 
thirteenth century, by the union of two bodies of hermits in 
Hungary; viz. thoſe of St. James de Patach, and thoſe of Pi- 
ſilia near Zante. 

Upon their being incorporated on choſe St. Paul the firſt 
protector of their order; 


bermit, for the common patron, 
multiplied very — 


. 


and aſſumed his name. 
in Hungary, Germany, Poland, and other provinces; a 
came to have ſeventy monaſteries in Hungary alone : but the 
revolutions and wars in that kingdom reduced them again. 

HERMITAGE, properly ſignifies a little hut, or habi 
in ſome deſart place, where a hermit dwells. 

HERMITAGE is alſo 1 attributed to any religious cell, 
built and endowed in a private and recluſe place; and thus 
annexed to ſome mage „of which the ſuperior was cal- 
led hermita. See SOLITARY, RECLUSE, e. 

HERMODACTYLS, in medicine, a drug uſed as a gentle 

urgative, c. See PURGATIVE. 

Naturaliſts are not as to the origin of this drug. Some 
will have it the root, and othexy the fruit of a plant. To re- 

concile them, one might probably allow two kinds of ber- 
modactyls; the one a root, the other a fruit. 1 


._ curable. 


— — — — — 


H E R 


The fruit is about the ſize of a little cheſſuut, in figure re- 


fembling a heart; ruddy without, very white within; of a 
light, tungous ſubſtance; without fibtes; eaſily broke, and 
reducible into a powder like flour, of a ſweetiſh taſte, but 
ſomewhat viſcid. It is brought to us dried, from Egypt and 
Syria. 

Autor differ as to the plant which bears it. In the com- 
mon opinion it paſſes for a ſort of colchicum : others take it 
for a tuberous iris. | 
Hermodactylt are chiefly uſed to purge pituitous humours of 
the brain and joints. They are ſo efficacious in ſcouring the 
mucilaginous glands, and preſerving them from the lodgments 
of gritty matters, which occaſion the gout and arthritic com- 
plaints ; that they are denominated, by ſome writers, anima 
articulorum.— They alſo promote ſweat. 
HERMOGENIANS, a ſe& of ancient heretics, denominated 
from their leader Hermogenes ; who lived towards the cloſe of 
the ſecond century. See HERESY. 

Hermogenes eſtabliſhed matter as his firſt principle; and made 
jdea the mother of all the elements. See IpEA, Fc. 

The Hermogenians were divided into ſeveral branches, under 
their reſpective chieftains, viz. Hermiani, Seleuciant, Materi- 
arii, &c. See HERMIAN1, SELEUCIANS, Cc. 

Some will have the Manichees to have ſprung from the Her- 
mogenians. See MANICHEES. 
HERNIA *, in medicine, a deſcent of the inteſtines, or omen- 
tum, out of their natural place; or, rather, the tumour 
formed by that defcent ; popularly called a rupture. See 
RUPTURE. 

* The word is Latin, hernia, and originally fignifies the ſame 
with tumor ſcroti ; called alſo, ramex. Priſcian obſerves, that 
the ancient Marſi gave the appellation herna to rocks: whence, 
ſome will have hernia's thus called propter duritiem, on account 
of their hardneſs. Scaliger chuſes rather to derive the word 
from the Greek, he, ramus, branch. 


When the peritonzum happens to be broken or extraordinarily 

dilated: the viſcera, and particularly the caul and ſmall guts, 

arte apt to fall out of their place, and to form theſe ſorts of 

tumours called hernia's. 

They happen moſt uſually in the inguen or groin, the ſero- 

tum, and navel : though, ſometimes, in other places; as above 

or below the navel; in the fide, far above the inguen, in the 

upper part of the thigh, near the ſpine, c. 

Hernid's are occaſioned by blows, violent concuſſions, ovet- 

| ſtretching in vomiting, hard labour, or wind; from which 

laſt cauſe it is, that they are ſo frequent in children, and ſo 

eaſily helped by timely cure : in adults they are generally in- 

From hernia's frequently ariſe the iliac paſſion, 

and ſometimes inflammations, and even gangreens of the in- 

teſtines. | 

Hernia's are variouſly denominated; both according to the parts 

diſplaced, and to thoſe whereon they fall. 

A deſcent of the inteſtines into the ſcrotum, which is the 

moſt uſual kind of rupture, is called exterocele. See ENTE- 

ROCELE. 

If inſtead of the inteſtines, the omentum be fallen; it is called 

epiploocele. See EPIPLOOGELE, 

A deſcent of both, is called extero-epiploocele. See ENTER 0- 

EP1PLOOCELE, 

If the inteſtines fall on the navel, it is called ompbalocele. See 

OMPHALOCELE, 

If they fall through the perforation of the obliquus deſcendens 

into the groin ; it is called bxboxocele, or inguinalis. See Bu- 

BONOCELE. | 

There are alſo a ſpurious ſort of hernia's or tumours of the 

teſtes, c. occaſioned, not by the deſcent of any of the ſolid 
arts, but by a coagmentation of ſome of the fluids. 

Wben the teſticles are ſwelled, and diſtended with a watry 

humour, it is called an hydrocele, or hernia aquoſa. See Hy- 

DROCELE. 

When with wind, pneumatocele, or hernia ventoſa. See PNEU- 

MATOCELE. 

When the tumour is owing to a mole, or excreſcence of 

fleſh, it is called ſarcocele, or hernia carnaſa. See SARCO- 

CELE. 

When to a dilatation of the veſſels, in manner of a varix, 

circocele, or hernia varicoſa. See V ARIX, Tc. 

A kind of prominent tumour in the throat, is frequently called 

bronchocele, or hernia gutturalis. See BRONCHOCELE. 

Some late authors alſo ſpeak of hernia's, or deſcents of the 

bladder into the ſcrotum ; but theſe are rare. M. Mery, con- 

cludes, that they never ariſe from mere accident ; but when 

they do happen, it muſt be the effect of an original confor- 

mation. His reaſon is, that the bladder of urine is too big to 

. paſs through the annuli or rings which the inteſtines paſs 
through ; beſides that it is faſtned too ſtrongly on all ſides to 

admit of a deſcent. | 

M. Petit, however, is of a different ſentiment ; and main- 


' tains that hernia's of the bladder may be produced after the 


ordinary manner of others. See the Memoires de Þ Acad. 
an. 1717. | 
HERO, in the ancient theology and mythology, a great and 


HER 


illuſtrious perſon, of mortal nature; though 
ſuppoſed to partake of immortality ; and, 8 8 Popu hee, 
by them in the number of the gods. See Gop. Placed 
The word is formed of the Latin, heros, and that of the G 
dds, ſemi-deus, demi-god. S. Auguſtin, De Civit. Pe ©, 
obſerves, that it is highly probable, ſome one of I. Lib, x. 


was originally called by this name ; that gad wy of Juno's ſons 


eſs bei ˖ 
Greek, gz, : Or, it may be, that great men —— Alen led in 
by this appellation, in alluſion to the opinion of the Luiſhed 
that virtuous perſons, after their deaths, inhabit the ancients, 
panſe of the air, which is * province. —Ifdog de. 
to think, that hero's were thus called, quaſi aeroes, as inclines 
ſons of ſuperior merit, and worthy of heaven. Pla. 
rives the word from the Greek, g, love, as intimat de. 
here's to have ariſen from the copulation of a 8 "ng the 


od . 
woman; or of a goddeſs with a man. wth Amaral 
name from the Greek, ce, dicere, to ſpeak ; the "Rar pros 
perſons who by their eloquence led the people at their LE 
2 laſtly, derive it from the Greek, dba, c, wars 

. . . . . * , Z 
, of os * their principle, being the 477 terrefires, or gods 
Hero's, were properly, perſons partly of divine 
of human extraction ; being begot between 28 my 
_ : as 1 who was the ſon of the goddels Thee 
y Peleus; and Hercules, who was the ſ⸗ "Tx 
1 ; e e on of Jupiter by 
hero, then, coincides with what we otherwiſe c i 
god: accordingly, Lucian defines a hero to be a . 4 
tween god and man; or, rather, a compoſition of both 
HERo, is alſo uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe, for a preat il 
luſtrious, and extraordinary perſonage; particularly, in reflect 
of valour, courage, intrepidity, and other military vier 
F. Bouhours makes this diſtinction between a great man and 
hero, that the latter is more daring, fierce, and enterpriſin e 
and the former more prudent thoughtful, and reſerved 1 


this ſenſe we properly ſay, Alexander was a hers, Juli 
ERO of 4 Poem, or Romance, is the principal perſon | 
who has the top part therein. See ue, ance he D 
The hero of the Iliad is Achilles; of the Oayſſee, Ulyſſes; of 
the Eneid neas; of Taſſo's Jeruſalem, Godfrey of Bul- 
loign ; of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, Adam; though N. Dryden 
will have the Devil to be Milton's hero; in regard he gets the 
better of Adam, and drives him out of paradiſe, 
The character of Achilles, is the inexorable wrath of a haughty 
valiant, unjuſt, revengeful prince: that of Ulyſſes, is the wiſe 
and prudent diſſimulation of a courageous king, whoſe con- 
ſtancy nothing could ſhake: that of Enes is piety, goodneſ 
gentleneſs, good-nature, and humanity ; ſuſtained, like the o- 
thers, with an invincible courage. See CHARACTER. 
Man of the critics find fault with the hero of the veid. 
----He is too ſenfible and delicate; and wants of the fie 
firmneſs, and uncontrolable ſpirit, remarkable in the hers of 
the 1/:ad. ---- Piety, tenderneſs, and ſubmiſſion to the gods, 
are the virtues of the middle claſs of mankind : they do not 
ſtrike and command enough for a hero, who is to be the in- 
ſtrument of ſuch notable exploits.----S. Evremond looks on 
Eneas as fitter to have been the founder of a religious order 
* 14 ; 
: u defends Virgil's hero, or at leaſt Virgil, with ad- 
mirable addreſs.---/Eneas's charaQer, he nd. was not to 
be formed on the model, either of Achilles, or Ulyſſes; not 
to be of the ſame kind with them; as the fable, the deſign of 
the AEneid, was very different from thoſe of the Iliad, and 
Odyſſee. See FABLE, ACTION, &. 
hat Virgil had in view, was to make the Romans receive 4 
new kind of government; and a new maſter : this maſter, 
then, muſt have all the qualities requiſite for the founder of a 
ſtate, and all the virtues which make a prince beloved. 
The violence of Achilles was of conſequence precluded; fo 
was the diſſimulation of Ulyſſes ; that being a quality which 
renders a man ſuſpected, not beloved. 
Virgil was reſtrained in his choice ; his hero was to be of the 
genius of Auguſtus : the poet was in the condition of apainter, 
whois obliged to accommodate a piece of hiſtory tothe model 
of a face that is given him.---The characters of Homer's two 
heroes, as being directly oppoſite to his deſign, he has thrown 
_ Turnus and Mezentius, who are the counterparts to his 
ero. 
It is diſputed among the critics, whether it be neceſſarily re- 
quired, that the hero of an epic poem be a good and virtuous 
man? -F. Boſſu maintains the negative : Between a hero in 
morality, and a hero in poetry, the ſame diſtinction is to be 
made, as between moral, and poetical goodneſs :---Hence, 
as the manners of Achilles, and Mezentius are poetically #5 
good as thoſe of Ulyſſes and Eneas: ſo thoſe two cruel and 
unjuſt men are as regular poetical heroes, as theſe two juſt, 
wiſe, and good men. See MANNERS. _. 
Ariſtotle, indeed, repreſents the heroic virtue, as 4 virtue 
more than human; and, of conſequence, heroes, as divine 
.perſons, whom the excellency of their nature raiſes above 
our claſs: but this, he ſays in his books of morality ; in his 


poetics he ſpeaks another language. The prime perion * 


HER 


apoem, whom we call the hero, he obſerves, muſt neither be 
good not bad, but between both: He mult not either be ſuperior 
to the generality of mankind by his virtue and juſtice; nor iuferi- 
or to them by his crimes and wickedneſs. The mortal, and 
epic heroes, therefore, even on Ariſtotle's principles, have no- 
thing in common with each other: the one mult be raiſed above 
mankind ; and theother muſt not be on alevel with the moſt 
perfect of. men. 

Jn effect, both reaſon, the nature of the poem which is to be 
a fable, the practice of Homer, and the rules of Ariſtotle and 
Horace agree, that ſo far is it from being neceſſary that the hero 
of an epopea be a perfect, faultleſs man; thatit is not neceſſa- 
ry he be an honeſt man : and that it is no ways irregular to 

ake him as perfidious as Ixion; as unnatural as Medea; or 

as brutal as Achilles. See MANNERS. 

It is another ſubje& of controverſy among the critics, whether 
the cataſtrophe, or concluſion of the allo, is neceſſarily to 
leave the hero happy, and at eaſe; or whether it be allowable to 
leave him unhappy ? 

The general practice of the Heroic poets ſtands for the affirma- 
tre: Wo have ſcarce one exatnpleof a hero who is overcome, 
and remains unhappy ; excepting Adam in Milton, 

In tragedy, the caſe is different : unhappy cataſtrophes, accord- 
ing to Ariſtotle, are preferable to happy ones; and were always 
much better received among the ancients, Indeed, one reaſon 
may be, that in the popular ſtates of Greece, monarchs being 
odious, nothing pleaſed them better than to ſee the misfortunes 
of kings: and even among us, where that conſideration does 
not hold, yet the unhappy concluſion has its advantage. The 
tragic ſcene is the throne of the paſſions ; and terror and pity are 
theretorule in a peculiar manner : Now thoſe paſſions ariſethe 
moſt naturally from unhappy events; and the audience, quitting 
the theatre full of the misfortunes wherewith it was cloſed, 
preſerve their concern much longer, and feel more forcible 
effects from it, than if their tears had been wiped away, and 
their ſighs ſmothered in the ſatisfaction of a more happy peri- 
petia. See TRAGEDY, CATASTROPHE, and FERIPE- 
TIA. 

But theſe reaſons have no place in the epopea; which is not in- 
tended ſo much to purge the paſſions, as to remove ill habi- 
tudes. But it is true withal, that the epopea does not exclude all 
unhappy concluſions: The nature of epic fable is ſuch as ad- 
mits equally of good and bad perſons for the prime parts; the 
unhappy adventure of alamb unjultly devoured by a wolt, is 
a ſubje& every way as inſtructive, and as regular, as the gene- 
roſity of a lion, who lets himſelt be diſatmed of his rage by the 
innocence of the ſame lamb. 
It is true, if the poet propoſed his hero as a pattern of perfection 
for imitation, the misfortunes falling on him would ſuit very ill 
with the deſign: but this was doubtleſs the fartheſt thing from 
the intentions of the great maſters of the epopea above mention- 
ed.--Theonly reaſon, perhaps, that can be given for the uniform 
practice of the poets in this reſpe&, is, that an epic poem, 
containing an action of much more extent than that of a 
tragic'poem, the reader would not be ſo well ſatisfied, if, after 
ſo many labours and difficulties as the hero is brought to 
ſtruggle withal, he ſhould not, at laſt, be brought off; 
but periſh miſerably. There is ſomething, no doubt, great 
and good in the hero, which, in the courſe of the poem, 
makes us concerned for him; ſo that after ſo long an acquain- 
tance, we cannot leave him miſerable, without ſome anxie- 
ty; which it is not the buſineſs of the poetto raiſe. See Epic 
oem. 


7 . 
HEROIC, ſomething belonging to a hero, or heroine. See Hk- 
RO, 
Thus we ſay, heroic actions, Heroic virtue, Heroic ſtyle, heroic 
. verſe, heroic poet, heroic age, &. 
HERoiCc age, is that age or period of the world, wherein the heroes, 
or thoſe called by the poets the children of the gods, are ſuppoſed 
to have lived. See AGE. | 


The heroic age coincides with the fabulous age. See Fazy- 
LOUS. 
HERoic poem, is that which undertakes todeſcribe ſome extraor- 
dinary action,, or enterprize. See POEM. 
Homer, Virgil, Statius, Lucan, Taſſo, and Milton, have 
compoſed herozc poems. See ILIAD, /ENE1D, fc. 
- this ſenſe, heroic poem coincides with an epic poem. See 
pic. 
HeRoic poetry. See the article Epic poetry. 
HEROIC . is that wherein Heroic poems are uſually compoſed; 
or it is that proper for ſuch poems. See VERSE. 
In the Greek and Latin, hexameter verſes are peculiarly deno- 
minated heroic verſes, as being alone uſed by Homer, Virgil, 
Sc. See HEXAMETER. ; 
Alexandrine verſes of twelve ſyllables, were formerly called 
heroic verſes, as being ſuppoſed the only verſe proper for heroic 
poetry; but the later writers uſe verſes of ten ſyllables. See A- 
LEXANDRINE. | 
HEROIN, HEeRoina, or HERo1S, a woman that has the qua- 


lities, and virtues of a hero; or that has done ſome heroic 
action. See HERO. 
HERODIANS 


Vor. I. 


| 


„a ſect among the Jews, at the time of Je- 


ſus ene mentioned by 8. Matthew xxii. 16. and 8. Mark 
m. 0. 
The criticks, and commentators on the New Teſtament; 


ate very much divided with regard to the herodians, 


S; Jerom, in his dialogue againſt the Luciferians, takes the 
name to have been given to ſuch as owned Herod for the 
Meſſiah: And Tertullian and S. Epiphanius are of the ſame 
ſentiment. --- But the ſame Jerom, in his comment on S. Mat- 
thew, treats the ſame opinion as ridiculous ; and maintains; 
that the Phariſees gave this appellation, by way of deriſion, 
to Herod's ſoldiers, who paid tribute to the Romans : agree- 
ably to which, the Syriac interpreters render the word by the 
domeſtics of Herod, i. e. his courtiers 

M. Simon, in his notes on the 22d chapter of Matthew, ad- 
vances a more probable opinion. --- I he name Jierodiau, 
he imagines to have been given to ſuch as adhered to Herod's 
party and intereſt, and were for preſerving the government 
in his family; about which there were great diviſions among 
the Jews. 

F. Hardouin, will have the Herodians and Sadduces to have 
been the ſame thing. See SADDUCES. 


HERFPES*, 'renas, in inedicine, a cutaneous heat, or inflam+ 


mation, attended with a roughneſs of the skin, and the e- 
ruption of a number of little puſtules ſpreading every way: 
See ERYSIPELAS: 
The word is formed of the Greek, *;4x,, paulatim gradier, 
repo, by reaſon the eruptions creep from place to place. 
There are divers kinds of this diſeaſe : as, 


Miliary HERPES, is an aſſemblage of innumerable little puſ- 


tules, under the cuticle, of the fize of millet. ſeeds ; popu- 
larly called the hingles. See SHINGLES. 

The Herpes miliaris, according to Wiſeman, approaches 
very nearly to the nature of the pſora; and therefore to be 
cured with mercurial cathartics, c. See PSORA. 


Simple HERPES, is a fingle puſtle or two, riſing chiefly on 


the face, of a whitiſh or yellowiſh colour, pointed, and with 
an inflamed baſe. ---- Theſe dry away of their own accord, 
upon letting out the little drop of pus contained in them. 
A third ſpecies of Herpes, is what we otherwiſe call ſer- 
pigo ; and in Engliſh, a zezter, or ring-worm, See SkR- 
PIGO, 


HERyES Exedens, is of a more corroſive kind; the puſtules 


are ruddy, and attended with an itching ; and ulcerate the 
parts they riſe on. 


HERRING, See the articles Frsu, and FrsuE Rv. 


There are divers names given to ſerrings, according to 
the different manners. wherein they are ordered, as, 

19, Sea-ſticks, being ſuch as are catched all the fiſhing ſea- 
ſon, and are but once packed.---A- barrel of theſe holds fix 
or eight hundred; eight barrels to the tun, by law: A hun- 


| dred of Herrings is to be a hundred and twenty; a Jaſt ten 
thouſand ; and they commonly reckon tourteen barrels to 


the laſt. See LAST, c. 


There are others repacked on ſhore, called repacked Her- 
rings: Seventeen barrels of ſea- ſticks make from twelve to 
fourteen of repacked ones. 


The manner of repacking them, is to take the Herrings, 


waſh them out in their own pickle, and lay them orderly. 


in a freſh barrel. Theſe have no ſalt put to them, but are 
cloſe packed, and headed up by a ſworn cooper, with pickle, 
when the barrel is half full; the pickle is brine, ſo ſtrong as 


that the Herring will ſwim in it, 


29. Summers, are ſuch as the Dutch chafers, or divers, catch 
from June to the 15th of July. Theſe are ſold away in ſea- 
ſticks, to be ſpent preſently, in regard of their fatneſs ; for 
that they will not endure repacking : they go one with ano- 
ther, full and ſnotten; but the repacked Herrings are ſorted, 
the full Herrings by themſelves. 


30. The ſhorten and /ick Herrings by themſelves ; the barrel 
whereof is to be marked diſtinctly. 

4. Crux Herrings, which are ſuch as are caught after the 
14th of September. ---- Theſe are cured with ſalt upon alt, 
and are carefully ſorted out, all full Herriugs, and uſed in the 
repacking. 

5. Corred Herrings, ſerve to make Red Herrings, being ſuch 
as are taken in the Yarmouth ſeas, from the end of Auguſt 
to the middle of October, provided they can be carried aſhore 
within a week, more or leſs, after their taking Theſe are 
never gipped, but rowed in falt, for the better preſerving of 
them, till they can be brought on ſhore; and ſuch as are kept 
to make Red Herrings, are waſhed in great vats in freſh wa- 
ter before they are hanged up in Herring-hangs, or Red 
Herring houſes, EY 

As for the manner of ſalting Herrings.---The nets being haled 
on board, the fiſhes are raken our, and put into the war-backs, 
which ſtand on one fide of the veſſels:- When all the nets 
are thus unloaded, one fills the gippers basket. The gippers 
cut their throats, take out their guts, and fling out the full 
Herrings into one basket, and the ſhotten into another : --- 
One man takes the full basket when they are gipt, and 


carries them to the rower-back, wherein there is (alt. --- One” 


boy rows and ſlirs them about in the ſalt ; another takes them 
0 UW thus 
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thus rowed, and carries them in baskets to the packers.--Four 
inen pack the berr:#25 into one barrel, and lay them, one by 
one, {traight and even; and another man, when the barrel is 
full, takes it trom the packer. It is let ſtand a day or more 
open to ſettle, that the ſalt may melt and diſſolve to pickle; 
atter wiich they are filled up, and the barrel headed. The 
pickle to be ſtrong enough to ſuſtain a Herring; other wiſe the 
ti ſn decay in it. 

Pickled HERRING, 

Red HERRING, 

Herrings are ſometimes preſcribed in medicine, by way of cata- 
plaſms, to the feet, in fevers; as being ſuppoſed to draw the 
febrile matter downwards. Though, it is more probable, this 
effect ſhould be owing tothe ſalt uſed in the pickle. 

HERRING Y, a veſſel uſed in the herring fiſhery. See Fisn- 
ER. 

HERRING cob, is a young herring. Sce herring FISHERY. 

HERRING fiſhery. See the article herring FISHER. 

HERRING ftlver, a compoſition in money formerly paid in lieu 
of a certain quantity of Herrings, for the proviſion of a rcli- 
gious houle. 

HERSE “, in fortification, a lattice, or port-cullice, in form of 
an harrow ; beſet with iron ſpikes. See PORT-CULLICE. 

* The word her/e is French, and literally ſignifies harrowy 3 
being formed of the Latin herpex or ier; which denote 
the iame. 

It is uſually hung by a rope faſtned to a moulinet; to be cut, 
in caſe of ſurprize, or when the firſt gate is broken with a 
petard ; that the herſe may fall, and ſtop up the paſſage of the 
gate, or other entrance of a fortreſs. 
The Herſe is otherwiſe called a ſarraſin, or cataract; and when 
it conſiſts of ſtraight ſtakes, without any croſs pieces, it is 
called orgues. See SARRASIN, ORGUES, c. 

HeERSE, is alſo a harrow, which the beſieged, for want of che- 
vaux de friſe, lay in the way, or in breaches, with the points 
uP, to incommode the march as well of the horſe, as the in- 
antry. | 

HERSILLON * in the military art, a ſort of plank, or beam, 
ten or twelve foot long, whoſe two ſides are drove full of 
ſpikes, or nails, to incommode the march of the infantry, or 
Cavalry. 

* The word is a diminutive of her/ſe ; the her/i/lon doing the 
office of a little herſe. See HERSE. 

HESPER *, HesPErvs, in aſtronomy, the evening ſtar; an 
appellation given to Venus when ſhe follows, or ſets after the 
ſun, See VENUS, 

The word is formed of the Greek, #774p2;, and ſuppoſed to 
have been originally the proper name of a man, brother of 
At'as, and father of the Helperides. See HEsPER1D E5.-— 
Diodorus, L. III. relates, that Heſperus having aſcended to the 


8 See the article herring FISHERY. 


top of mount Atlas, the beiter to obſerve and contemplate the 


ſtars, never returned more; and that hence he was tabled to 
have been changed into a ſtar. 

HESPERIDES, *esnptare, in the ancient mythology, were 
the daughters of Heſper, or Heſperus brother of Atlas. The 
Heſperides were three in number, Age, Arethuſa, and Heſ- 
perthaſa.--Heſiod, in his Theogony, makes them the daughters 
of Nox, night; and feats them in the ſame place with the gor- 
gons, v2. at the extremities of the welt, near mount Atlas: 
It is on that account he makes them the daughters of night, by 
reaſon the ſun ſets there. 

The Heſperides ate tepreſented by the ancients, as having the 
keeping of certain golden apples, on t'other ſide the ocean. 
The poets give thein a dragon to watch the garden where the 
fruit grows: this dragon Hercules flew, and carried off the 
apples. 

Pliny and Solinus will have the dragon to be no other than an 
arm of the ſea, wierewith the garden was incompaſſed; and 
which defended the entrance thereof. And Varro ſuppoſes 
that the golden apples were nothing but ſheep. Others, with 

more probability, ſay they were oranges. 

The gardens of the HESPERIDES, Heſperidum horti, or Horti Heſ- 
peridum, are placed by ſome authors at Larach, a city of Fez ; 
by others, at Bernich, a city of Barca, which tallies better 
with the fable. Others, take the province of Suſa in Morocco, 
for the iſland wherein the garden was ſeated. Laſtly, Rudbecs 
places the fortunate iſlands, and the garden of the Heſperides, 
in Sweden. See FORTUNATE. 

HESYCHASTES *, HESYCHASTA, a perſon who keeps him- 
ſelf vacant and at lciſure, to attend the better, and with the 
leſs interruption, to the contemplation of divine things. 

* The word is Greek, . coyacy:, formed of gy patu, quieſco, quieti 
indulgeo, a derivative of gouyoc, guictus, quiet. So that Heſy 


chaſtes in Greek, aniwers to the literal ſenſe of Quietiſt in Eng- 


liſh. 
The name was chiefly uſed by the ancients for ſuch among the 
monks as did not employ themſelves in any labour of the hands, 
but renounced all bodily action, to reſign themſelves wholly 
to prayer and meditation. | 
HETERIARCH?*, HETERIARCHA, in antiquity, an officer in 
the Greek empire; whereof there were two ſpecies : the one 
called ſimply Hleteriarch; and the other, great Heteriarch, 
who had the direction of the former. 


| 


H E T 


* The word is Greek, ETHLIGN YL 3 formed of the (GG 
focius, companion, ally, and azy,, imperium, co 
Their principal function was to command the 
lies; beſides which, they had ſome other duties in the empergy? 
court, deſcribed by Codin, De Oſficiis, c. 5, n. 30 . 
| » 32, 


7. 
HE I'EROCLITE “, HEeTEROCLITON, in grammar an ; 
gular, or anomalous word, which either in declention — 
jugation, or regimen, deviates from the ordinary rules or — 
mar. Sce ANOMALOUS, IRREGULAR, c. — 
The word is Greek, sretons re,, formed of 
ther, different, and aww, I decline. 
Heteroclite is morepeculiarly applied to nouns, whic 
are irregular, in point of declenſion; having fewer cal 
numbers, c. than ordinary; or are of one declenfionin — 
> ont and another in another. See Nov, Dectexgon 
Cc. | 5 
We have various ſorts of heteroclites, defective, and redund 
8 &e. Under the claſs of hereroclites, come A 
totes, diptotes, monaptotes, triptotes, tetraptotes 
c. See ApTOTE, DiprorE, Oc. WA . 
HE TERODOX *, in polemical theology, ſomething that ig 
contrary to the faith or doctrine eſtabliſhed in the true 
church. 
The word is formed of the Greek, 3r:3:t;, a compound of 
Lrepoc, alter, and 3.zz, opinion. 
Thus, we ſay, a heterodox opinion, a heterodox divine e 
The word ſtands in oppoſition to orthodox. See Ora. 


DOX. 

HETERODROMUS Vectis, in mechanics, a lever wherein 
the fulcrum, or point of ſuſpenſion, is between the weight and 
the powder. See LEVER. 

This is what we otherwiſe call a lever of the firſt kind.-.-Sych 
is that repreſented Tab. Mechanics, fig. 1, 

If either the weight be in the middle between the power and 
the fulcrum; or the power between the weight and the ful- 
crum, the lever is denominated homodromrns.--Such are thoſe 

„ fig. 2. and 3. 
HETEROGENEITY, in phyſics, the quality, or diſpoſition, 
which denominates a thing heterogeneous. 

The word is allo uſed for the heterogeneons parts themſelves, 
In which ſenſe, the heterogenerties of a body are the ſame 
thing with the impurities thereof. See Fæcks. 
Heterogeneity, is aterm of a very lax fignification, andbrought 
by the chemiſts to ſerve almoſt for any thing they do not un- 
derſtand ; ſo that all diſagreement, or inaptitude to mixture 
between any bodies, is imputed to the hezerogere:tyof their 

arts. 

ut, ſo far as the term may be made uſe of, to convey any 
diſtin& ſignification, it muſt be by conſidering natural bodies 
under different ſortments, according as they are diverſified by 
figure, bulk, motion, and their more ſenſible properties: ſo 
that.thoſe of different ſortments are heterogeneous to one ano- 
ther, and the parts of the ſame ſortment, homogeneous. See 
HoMOGENEOUS. 
Thus the diviſion chemiſtry makes of bodies into oils, ſalts, 
ſpirits, Sc. may be reckoned, with reſpect to one another, 
heterogeneous; though the parts of each diviſion are among 
themſelves homogeneous. 

In effect, they are two terms, which ſerve frequently for a 
refuge to ignorance; otherwiſe the common terms of lite 
and anlile might ſerve every whit as well. Qzmcy. 

HETEROGENEOUS *, or HETERoGENEAL, literally im. 
ports ſomething of a different nature, or that conſilts of parts 
of different, or diſſimilar kinds: in oppoſition to homogeneous, 
See HOMOGENEOUS, 

* The word is Grezk, formed of $r:p>;, alter, different, and yes, 
genus, kind; g. d. compoſed of different kinds of parts. 
Thus we ſay, milk is a heterogeneous body, compoſed of but- 
ter, cheeſe, and whey. See MILK. ; 
The refining of a metal, is the purging it of all its heterogene* 
0x5 parts. See REFINING. : 

PETEROGENEOUS, is particularly applied, in mechanics, to 
thoſe bodies whoſe denſity is unequal in different parts of thel 
bulk. See DENSIT v. 5 
Or, heterogeneous bodies are ſuch, whoſe gravities in different 
parts are not proportionable to the bulks thereof. See GRAVI- 
TY, 
Bodies equally denſe, or ſolid in every part, or. whoſegravity 
is proportionable to their bulk, is ſaid to be homogeueous. 

See BoÞy, & c. of 

HETEROGENEOUS Lieht, is that which conſiſts of parts or rays 
different refrangibility, reflexibility, and colour. See LIGHT, 

Rax, REFRANG1BILITY, Cc. FOR 

HETEKOGENEOUS 20x75, iu grammar, are ſuch as are © = 
gender in the ſingular number, and auother in the plural. 

Noun, GENDER, c. : drodi 

HETEROGENEOUS zumbers, are thoſe which are referred to 
ferent units, or iutegers. See NUMBER. | 1 diffe- 

HETEROGENEOUS quantities, are thoſe which areof ſuc — 
rent kind and conſideration, as that one of them taken = 
number of times, never equals or exceeds the other. See Qua 
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HETEROGENEOUS ſardt are ſuch as have different radical ſigns; 
as, Y aa, and / bb: / 9, and / 19. 

How to reduce heterogeneous ſurds to homogeneous ones; ſee 
under the article SURDS. | 

HETERORYTHMUS “, a term uſed by ſome fanciful wri- 
ters, for a courſe of life unſuitable to the age of thoſe who 

ive it. 
* The word is compounded of the Greek, $-4p2;, and zubueg, mea- 
ſure. 
The ſame is alſo applied to pulſes, when they beat variouſly 
or irregularly in dileaſes; or rather, when a pulſe belonging 
to one age, is found in a patient of another. See PULSE. 

HETEROSCII *, in geography, a term vulgarly applied to 
thoſe inhabitants of the earth, whoſe ſhadow at noon-tide is 
always projected the ſame way, either northward, or ſouth- 
ward. Sce SHADOW. 

* The word is Greek, formed of 4+;;o;, other, different, and cia, 
ſhadow. 
In this ſenſe, the inhabitants of the temperate zones are deno- 
minated Hleteraſctii. See ZONE. 

HETEROSC11, however, in ſtrictneſs, and according to the origin 
and reaſon of the word, is a term of relation, and denotes 
thoſe inhabitants, which, during the whole year, have their noon- 
tide ſhadows projected different ways from each other. Thus, 
we who inhabit the northern ternperate zone, are Heteroſcii 
with regard to thoſe who inhabir the ſouthern temperate zone : 
and thoſe are heteroſcii with reſpect to us. 

From this definition it follows, that only the inhabitants of the 
two temperate zones are heteroſcii; nor is the word ordinarily 
applied to any other. Though, in reality, there is always one 
part of the torrid zone, whoſe inhabitants are Hhereroſcii with 
regard to thoſe of the reſt, and with regard to thoſe of one of 
the temperate zones, except at the time of the ſolſtices. And 
even at that time, all of the torrid zone are Hheteraſcii with 
regard to thoſe of one of the temperate zones. 

But as this is variable, and the people of the torrid zone have 
their ſhadow now on this, and then on that fide; the cuſtom 
is to call them amphiſcii, and not heteroſcii. See AMPHISCII. 

HETFROUSII *, HETEROUSIANS, a ſect, or branch of Ari- 
aus, the followers of Aetius, and from him alſo denominated 
Aetians. See AETIANS. 

Phe word is Greek, compoſed of grp, alter, and gia, ſub- 

france. 

They were called Ileteroaſii, by reaſon they held, not that the 
Son of God was of a ſubſtance like, ſimilar to that of the 
Father; which was the doctrine of another branch of Arians, 
thence called Homonn/rans, Homooufet : but that he was of an- 
other ſubſtance different from that of the Father, See AR1an, 
and HoMDOOUSIAN. 

HEXACHORD “, in the ancient muſic, a concord com- 
monly called, by the moderns, a ſixth. See CONCORD, and 
SIXTH. 

de vor! is Greek, compounded of zz, ex, ſix; and yop,, 

chords, thord, or ſtring. 

The hexachord is two-fold, greater and leſſer.---The greater 
hexachord is compoſed of two greater tones, two leſſer tones, 
and one greater ſemitone; which make five intervals. 
The leſſer hexachord conſiſts only of two greater tones, one 
leſſer tone, and two greater ſemirones. See Tox RE. 
The proportion of the former, in numbers, is as 3 to 5; and 
that of the other, as 5 to 8. 

HEXAEDRON “, or HEX AHEDRON, in geometry, one of the 
five regular bodies, popularly called a cave. See Cue, and 
REGULAR body. x 


I he word is Greek, formed of jz, /ex, ſix, and $39, ſedes, ſeat. | 


The ſquare of the ſide of a hexaedroyn, is in a ſub-triple ratio 


to the ſquare of the diameter of the circumſcribed ſphere.--- | 
Hence, the fide of the hexaedron is to the fide of the ſphere | 
it is inſcribed in, as 1 to the / 3; and conſequently incom- | 


menſurable thereto. 
HEXAGON *, in geometry, a figure of ſix ſides, and as many 
angles. See FiGURE, and POLYGON. 
* The word is Greek, formed of zt, /ex, ſix, and yuyix, angulus, 
arxgle. 
If theſe ſides and angles be equal, it is called a regular hexa- 
gon. See REGULAR. 
The fide of a hexagon is demonſtrated to be equal to the ra- 
dius of a circle circumſcribed about the ſame. See CIRCLE, 
and Rapivs. 
Hence, a regular hexagon is inſcribed in a circle, by ſetting the 
radius off fix times upon the periphery. See IgSCRIBED. 
To deſcribe a hexagon on a given line AB, (N, Geometry, 
fie. 84) draw an equilateral triangle A CB; the vertex C will 
be the centre of a circle, which will circumſcribe the hexagon 
required. See C1RCUMSCRIBING. 
HexaAcon, ia fortification, is a fortreſs with ſix baſtions. See 
BaSTION. g 
HEXAMERON *, or HEX A#MERON, a name given to divers 
writings both of ancient and modern authors, containing com- 
mentaries, or diſcourſes on the firſt chapter of Geneſis; where- 
in is delivered the hiſtory of the creation, or the firſt {ix days 
of the world. 
* The word is Greek, formed of #zauegy, Or f EAA C m- 
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poſed of zz, ſex, fix, and ;uyz, which in the Doric dialeR is 
wrote auteæ, day. . 
S. Baſil, S. Ambroſe, Sc. have wrote hexamerons: 


HEXAMETER *, in the ancient puetry, a verſe uſed by 


Greek and Latin writers, conſiſting ot fix feet. See Foor, 
and VERSE. 

Ihe word is Greek, Exer, com poſed of , fix, and perpoy, 

meaſure, foot. | 

The firſt four feet of a hexameter, may be indifferently eithet 
daQyls, or ſpondees; but the laſt foot, in ſtrictneſs, is always 
to be a ſpondee; and the laſt but one a dactyl. Such is that 
of Homer, 


Eis Ude u gs, x6: Otog enSirov omaae, 


And that of Virgil, 


Diſcite juſtitiam moniti & non temnere div0s. 
Hexameter verſes are divided into heroic ; which are to be grave 
and majeſtical, ſuitable to the dignity of heroic poetry: and ſa- 
__ which may be more looſe and negligent; as thoſe of 

orace. See HERoic, c. 
Epic poems, as the Iliad, Odyſſee, Eneid, &c. conſiſt of heæa- 
meter verſes alone: elegies and epiſtles ordinarily conſiſt, alter- 
nately, of hexameters and pentameters. Sce PENT AME TER. 
Some of the French and Engliſh poets have attempted to com- 
pole in hexameter verſes, but without ſacceſs. Jodelle made 
the firſt eſſay in 1553, with a diſtich in praiſe of Olivier de 
Magny, which Patquier repreſents as a maſter- piece. It is this, 
Phoabns, amour, cypris, vent ſauver, nourrir & orner 
Ton vers, & ton chef, d\umbre, de flamme, de flenrs. 
But this kind of poetry pleaſes no body. The modern lan- 
guages are not ar all fit for a kind of verſe whoſe cadence de- 
_ altogether on long and ſhort ſyllables. See QANTIr x, 
ERSE, c. 


HEXAMILION *, HexamiLr, or HExamiLuM, in antiqui- 


ty, a celebrated wall built by the emperor Emanuel, over the 
iſthmus of Corinth. | 

It took its name from , fix, and pay, which in the vulgar 

Greek fignifies a mile ; as being fix miles long. 

The deſign of the hexamilion, was to defend Peloponneſus 
from the incurſions of the barbarians.---Amutath II. having 
raiſed the ſiege of Conſtantinople in the year 1424; demoliſh- 
ed the hexamilion, though he had before concluded a peace 
with the Greek emperor. « 
The Venetians'reſtored it in the year 1463, by thirty thouſand 
workmen employed for fifteen days, and covered by an army 


commanded by Bertoldo d' Eſte, general of the land forces, 


and Louis Loredano, general of the ſea. 


The infidels made ſeveral attempts upon it, but were repulſed, 


and obliged to retire from the neighbourhood thereof. But 
Bertoldo being killed at the ſiege of Corinth, which was 
attempted ſoon after; Bertino Calcinato, who took on him 
the command of the army, abandoned, upon the approach of 
the beglerbeg, both the ſiege, and the defence of the wall, 
—_ "0 coſt them ſo dear; upon which it was finally de- 
moliſhed. 


HEXAL A“, in church hiſtory, a bible diſpoſed in fix columns ; 


containing the text, and divers verſions thereof: compiled and 
publiſhed by Origen, See BIBLE. 

The word is formed of t, /ex, fix, and dre, pando, I open, 

I unfold. ; 

Euſebius, Hiſt. Eccl. L. VI. c. 16. relates that Origen, after 
his return from Rome under Caracalla, applied himſelt to learn 
Hebrew; and began to collect the ſeveral verſions that had been 
made of the ſacred writings, and of theſe to compoſe his te- 
trapla and hexapla: others, however, will not allow him to 
have begun till the time of Alexander, after he had retired 
into Paleſtine, about the year 231. See TETRAPLA, 
To conceive what this hexap/a was, it mult be obſerved, that 
beſides the tranſlation of the ſacred writings called the ſeptua- 

int, made under Ptolemy Philadelphus, above 270 years be- 
tore Chrilt ; the ſcripture had been ſince tranflated into Greek 
by other interpreters. The firſt of thoſe verſions, (or, reckon- 
ing the ſeptuagint, the ſecond) was that of Aquila, about the 
year of Chriſt 140: the third was that of Symmachus, pub- 
liſhed, as is commonly ſuppoſed, under Marcus Aurelius: The 
fourth was that of Theodotio, under Commodus : the fifth * 
was found at Jericho, in the reign of Caracalla, about the year 
217: and the ſixth was diſcovered at Nicopolis, about the year 
228. Laſtly, Origen himſelf recovered part of a ſeventh, con- 
taining only the Pfalms. f 
Now Origen, who had held frequent diſputations with the Jews 
in Egypt and Paleſtine; obſerving that they always objected 
againſt thoſe paſſages of ſcripture quoted againſt them, and a 
pealed to the Hebrew text; the better to vindicate thoſe paſ- 
tages, and confound the Jews, by ſhewing that the Seventy 
had given the ſenſe of the Hebrew; or rather to ſhew, by a 
number of different verſions, what the real ſenſe of the He- 
brew was; undertook to reduce all theſe ſeveral verſions into 
a body, along with the Hebrew text; ſo as they might be 
ealily confronted, and afford a mutual light to each other. 
In order to this, he made choice of eight columns: in the firſt 
he gave the Hebrew text in Hebrew characters: in the ſecond, 
the ſame text in Greek characters. The reſt were filled with 


the ſeveral verſions abovementioned all the columns anſwer- 
| 1 


ing verſe for verſe, and phraſe for phraſe. In the Pſalms there 
was a niath column tor the ſeventh verſion. 


Tais work Orizen called '::+-a,, Hexapla, q. d. ſeætuple, or 
a work of ſix columns; as only regarding the firlt {ix Greek 


HI E 


or ſalt-· petre; to prevent its ſpoiling and corrupting, eich 
keeping it too long in cellars, or in tranſporting it 3 
hot leaſon. bar ing 
There are alſo hides dried in the hair, ſent from 


- . 
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verlions. 


Indeed, S. Epiphanius, taking in likewiſe the two columns of Tauned Hibk, is a hide either green, ſalted, or dried 


the text, calls the work Octapla, as couſiſting of eight columns. 
See OCTAPLA. 


Inis celebrated work periſhed long ago: though ſeveral of the | Hype, or HyDE, HyDa, in our ancient guſtoms, deno 
0 


ancient writers have prelerved us pieces thereof; particularly 
S. Chryfoltom on the Pſalms, Philoponus in his hexameron, 
&c. --- Some modern writers have endeavoured to collect 
fragments of the hexapla, particularly Druſius, and F. Mont- 
faucon. 

HEXASTYLE*, HexASTYLoS, in the ancient architecture, a 
building with fix columns in front. See COLUMN. 

* [he word 15 compoled of zt, fix, and Ag., column. 
The temple of Honour and Virtue at Rome, built by Mutius, 
was a hexaſtyle, See TEMPLE. 

HEYRS, in husbandry, young timber. trees, uſually left for 
ſtandards in telling of woods, or coples. Sce T1MBER, Sr Ax- 
DARD, c. 

HIATUS, a Latin term, properly ſignifying the aperture of the 
mouth; from the verb h:are, to gape. 

It is variouſly uſed in works ot literature, c. to denote a 
chaſm or gap; particularly in verſes, where there is a claſhing 
of vowels, by one word ending with a vowel, and the fol- 
lowing one beginning with another, 

As in--- I ho? oft the ear the open vowels tire. 

This claſhing of vowels, ſo diſagreeable to the ear, is called a 
hiatus in proſe as well as verſe. — The Romans were ſo 
very careful to avoid it, that they always ſuppreſſed the pre- 
ceding vowel even in proſe; as is obſerved by Cicero in his 
or ator. 

Hi1aTvs is alſo uſed for a defect in a manuſcript copy; where 
ſomething is loſt, or ettaced, by the injuries of time, or other- 
wile. | 

In a theatrical piece, there is ſaid to be a HiaTvs, when a ſcene 
is not well connected to the next, but leaves the action inter- 
rupted, and the [tage empty. See ACTION, and SCENE. 

In matters of genealogy, HIATUS is an interruption in a line or 
ſeries of deſcendants. | hoſe proofs of eight hundred years 
are impoſlible, by reaſon of the frequent Hiatuss occationed by 
civil wars, Gothic inundations, &c. | 

HICKUP* Hickockx, Hiccoucn, or HickET, ingultus, in 
medicine, a ſudden irregular inſpiration ; wherein the ſto- 
mach, and the parts contained in the lower venter, are impel- 
led downwards. 

* The word ſeems formed of the Flemiſh, hick, which fignifie- 
the ſame thing: others derive it ab hiſcendo; others, a diffi 
cili anhelitu but ctacrs th nk the molt natural derivation to 
be from the ſqund yielded in this action. 

The hickxp is not immediately a diſorder of the ſtomach, as 
is uſually imagined; but a convullive motion of the diaphrag- 
ma; whereby that mulcle retiring impetuouſly downwards, 
impels the parts beneath ir. 
It is occaſioned by ſharp humours; a too great plenitude of 
the ſtomach; a bit of any thing ſtopped at its upper orifice; 
or, in the general, by any thing capable of irritating the nerves 
of the diaphragm. See DIAPHRAGM. 
The remedy tor the hickxp, according to Hippocrates, is to 
fetch the breath very long, or even to (top the breath for 
ſome time. A ſneczing happening upon a h:ckup generally 
cures it; the diaphragm, ſhook by the violent expiration, being 
apt to throw oft what before irritated it. 
HIDAGE *, or HyDpace, an extraordinary tax; anciently 
payable to the king for every hide of land. See HiDE.. 
Sund etiam quæ dam con munes præiſtationes, que ſervitia non di- 
cuntur, nec de conſuttudine veniunt, nifi cum neceſſitas interve- 
nerit, wel cum rex wvenerit ; ſicut ſunt hidagia, coragia, & 
carvagia, & alia plura de neceſſitate & ex conſenſu communi to- 

tins regni introduda, & que ad dominum non pertinent, &C. 
BrzQon. Lib. II. cap. 6. 
King Æthelred, in the year of Chriſt 994, upon the landing 
of the Danes at Sandwich, taxed all his lands by hides. 
Every three hundred and ten +:4es of land found one ſhip 
furniſhed; and every eight h:4es found one jack, and one ſaddle 
for the defence of the realm.---William the Conqueror took 

{ix ng for every hide of land in England. *Flor.* }/igorn. 

an. 1084. | 
Hipace, is alſo uſed for a being quit of that tax; otherwiſe 

called Hide-gild. See GILD. 
HIDE, the skin of a beaſt; particularly that of a bullock, or 

cow. See SKIN, and TANNING. 

We have h:4es of divers denominations, according to their 

ſtate, quality, c. 

Carried HIDE, is that which after tanning, has paſſed through 
the currier's hands, and has thus received its laſt preparation, 
and is fitted for uſe. See CurRyixc. 
Raw Hive, or Ereen HYHE, is that which has not undergone 
any preparation; being in the ſame condition as when taken 
off the carcale, 
Salted HiDE, is a green hide, ſeaſoned with ſea-ſalt and alum, 


family. See FAMIIIA.—- In other authors it is called 


H1DE-BOUND, a diſorder of a horſe, or other beaſt, wherein his 


HIDEL, in our ancient ſtatutes, ſignifies a place of protection 
HIDGILD-”*, or Hiper, in the laws of king Canute, is 


HIDROTICS*, or HypRorics, in medicine, the ſame with 


HIERACITES, HierAciTzx, a ſect of ancient heretics ; de- 


particularly thoſe of buffelo's. See Burr, and Buccau na; 
N fu h 

dreſſed and prepared by the tanner, by paring off the a ther 

ſteeping it in pits of lime and tan. See T hair, aud 


meaſure, or quantity of land, containing ſo much teth x 
early tilled with a ſingle plough. See PLOUGH page de 
da calls the hide of land, familia, and defines it to be 
much as was ſufficient for the ordinary maintenance of one 


manſio, carucata, &c. wagſan, 

Crompton, in his Juriſdick. fol. 222. ſays, a hide of la 

tains one hundred acres : He adds, that eight hide; mak 

knight's fee. In an ancient manuſcript the de is fixed at the 

hundred and twenty acres. | 2 

But Sir Edward Coke notes, that a knight's fee a hide, or 
7 


plough- land, a yard- land, and an oxgang of land, do noi contain 
NIGHT'S 


any certain, dererminate number of acres. See K 

Fee, YARD Lax D, c. 

The diſtribution of England into hides of land is very ancient: 
there being mention made of it in the laws of king John, cap. 


14. Henricus I. Maritand, filie ſue gratia imperatori. ges- 
. hida Angle ores ſol. Spelman. ö i cepit ab 


nd con. 


ccc 


. tht. fy 


„ 


skin ſticks ſo tight to his ribs and back, as not to be looſened 
from it with the hand. | | 

The diſorder is ſometimes owing to poverty, and bad keeping 
at other times to over riding, or a ſurteit, the horſe being far. 
fered, when he is hot, to ſtand long in the wet; or to a mor. 
bid drineſs of the blood, which not having its natural courſe 
cauſes the skin to ſhrink up, 'and'cleave to the bones. Amone 
husbandmen, trees are {aid to be hide-bound, when the bark 
ſticks too cloſe. See BARK, 


* TT IT rn r 


or ſanctuary, See SANCTUARY. | 


explained by pretium redempiionts aut manumiſſionis ſerv ; 

the price by which a ſervant was to redeem his $kin from being 
whipped: - See GILD. EAN 

„Ihe wor is foimed from the Saxon, ige, ſkin, and Zilg 

pay ment.— S/ liber felis diebus operetur, perdat libertaten ; 

ft ſervus, corium perdat, wel hidgildum, i. e. let him be whip. 

ped, (which was the puniſhment for ſervants) or let him 

for his ſkin ; by which payment he is to be excuſed from whip. 


ping. 


ſudorifics. See SUDORIFICS. 

luce word is compoſed of the Greek Raug, ſweat. 
Carduus benedictus, zedoary, guaiac, angelica, c. are of the 
the number of Hidrotics, or hidrotic medicines. 


nominated from their,leader Hierax. 
This Hereſiarch was by nation an Egyptian; and, beſide his 
mother-tongue, was a maſter of the Greek, and well ſeen in 
all rhe polite parts of learning. Being born a Chriſtian, he 
had been brought up to the (tudy of the holy ſcriptures, with 
which he had a more than ordinary acquaintance ; ſo, that he 
wrote commentaries on ſome of them : but, by an ill uſe of 
his knowledge, he fell into divers errors, in which his interelt 
and authority among the monks of Egypt, procured him 4- 
bundance of followers. 
He abſolutely denied the reſurrection of the body; maintain- 
ing that the foul alone roſe again; and that the reſurre&ion 
was altogether ſpiritual, --- Epiphanius ſurmiſes that he might 
have imbibed this error from Origen. 
The ſame Hierax, and his followers likewiſe condemned mat- 
riage; being of opinion that it was only allowed under the 
Old Teſtament; and till the coming of Jeſus Chriſt ; butthat 
under the new law, all marriage was prohibited, as incompat- 
ble with the kingdom of God. | 
S. Epiphanius produces the paſſages of ſcripture whereon he 
founded this doctrine. He adds, that Hierax did not give into 
Origen's error with regard to the myſtery of the Trinity, but 
allowed the Son to be really and truly begotten of the Fs 
ther: He was alſo orthodox with reſpect to the holy Gholt; 
excepting foxiſome peculiarities received from the Melchiſede- 
chians, on:yytich he had refined. He lived a very aulterelife, 
and pro d*the ſame among his followers : but after his 
death they:depenerated apace. 
HIERA PICRA *, in pharmacy, a kind of electuary, firſt de- 
ſcribed by Galen; compoſed of aloes, cinnamon, aſarabacca, 
ſpica-nardi, ſaffron, and maſtic, made up with honey, or fyrup 
of violets and honey. | 
„It is denominated from the Greek, to, /acer, holy, by 
reaſon of its rare virtues ; and -wwps;, amarus, bitter; aloes, 
which is the baſe thereof, rendering it extremely bitter. Ses 

A Loks. i 
It is uſed to purge and cleanſe the ſtomach; remove ob- 
ſtruQions, promote the menſes and hemorrhoids, . and _— 


Al 


en the blood. Though its chief uſe among us, is in making | 
the tinctura ſacra. 


Beſides this /imple hiera picra, there is a compound ſort called 
ö 


diacolocynthidos pachn, by reaſon colocynthis is the baſe 
thereof, and that it was firſt uſed with good ſucceſs by Pa- 
chius of Antioch, in divers obſtiuate diſcaſes,--- It is compoſed 
of colocynthis, opoponax, ariſtolochia rotunda, agaric, and 
other ingredients. It is uſed in epilepſies, apoplexies, palſies, 
and lethargies, to excite the menſes, and promote the expul- 
ſion of the after-birth. 
There is allo a third ſort of Hera, called liberanus; but rare- 
ly uſed.--- Dr. Quincy ſays, it is one of the moſt ridiculous 
medleys ever contrived. It paſſes for a cordial, &c. 
HIERARCHY *, HitErArcnia, in theology, the order, 


or ſubordination, among the ſeveral choirs, or ranks of an- 
gels, See ANGEL. 


* The word is Greek, Teapyia 3 formed of iepog, acer, holy. 
and apy», principatus, rule, 9. d. lea yy, holy command, or 
rule in holy things, 

S. Dionyſius, and other of the antient writers, eſtabliſh nine 
choirs, or orders of celeſtial ſpirits ; viz. ſeraphim, cherubim, 
thrones, dominions, principalities, powers, virtues, angels, and 
archangels: and theſe he divides into three hierarchies. See 
SERAPH, CHERUB, Oc. 

HIERARCHY, is alſo uſed on earth, for the ſubordination be- 
tween prelates, and other eccleſiaſtics. See ECCLESIASTICAL 
ORDER, PRIEST, &. 

Archbiſhops, biſhops, prieſts, and deacons, compoſe the hie- 
rarchy of the church of England. In that of Rome, the 
pe has likewiſe a place at the head of the Hierarchy. 
Fr Cellot, a Jeſuit of Paris, has publiſhed a volume expreſs, 
De Hierarchia & Hierarchis, on the hierarchy, and thoſe 
who compoſe it. He there diſtinguiſhes a created, and an 
increated hierarchy ; a divine, and a human or eccleſiaſtical 
hierarchy ; and in this, a war ig of juriſdiction, a hierar- 
chy of order, and a hierarchy of graces, the moſt ſublime 
of all. 
He defines hierarchy in the general, a command or ſoveraign- 
ty, in holy things: priacipatzs, five imperium in rebus ſacris, 
on which footing he holds, that hierarchy excludes all below 
biſhops ; and that neither prieſts nor deacons can be rec- 
koned among the number of hzerarchiſts. Bellarmin, Hal- 
lier, Aurelius, c. he holds, were all miſtaken, and did 
not diſtinguiſh between being of the hierarchy, and being un- 
der it. | 
According to him, to be of, or in the hierarchy, are the ſame 
thing; and are only applicable to thoſe who govern the 
church, or have ſome part in the adminiſtration thereof: On 
the contrary, to be ander the hierarchy, is to be ruled or go- 
verned by the hierarchy. — Cellot will not admit of any dif- 
ference between theſe three exprefſions. To prove that they 
all denote the ſame thing, he inſtances in the caſe of monar- 
chy, alledged for the ſame purpoſe by P. Aurelins : urging, 
that in a monarchy, all, even the ſubjects, are in the monar- 
chy, of the monarchy, or under the monarchy ; and that 
none are excluded but foreigners : and that the. caſe is the 
ſame in the Hierarchy. | 

HIERATIC Paper, among the ancients, was the fineſt ſort of 
paper; which was ſet apart only for ſacred or religious uſes. 
See PAPER. 

HIEROGLYPHIC *, WrorArelk A, a ſymbol, or myſtic fi- 
gure, uſed among the ancient Egyptians, to cover, or conceal 
the ſecrets of their theology. See CHARACTER. 

The word is compoſed of the Greek, g, ſacer, holy, and 


audav, ſculpere, to engrave ; it being the cuſtom to have the 
walls, doors, c. of their temples, oblisks, &c. engraven 
with ſuch figures. 


Hieroglyphics are properly emblems, or ſigns of divine, ſacred, 
or ſupernatural things ; by which they are diſtinguiſhed from 
common ſymbols, which are ſigns of ſenſible and natural 
things. See SYMBOL. e 1 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus, is commonly eſteemed the inventor of 
hierogly phics : He firſt introduced them into the heathen theo- 
logy ; from whence they have been tranſplanted into the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian, : 
Sacred things, ſays Hippocrates, ſhould only be communi- 
cated to ſacred perſons. — Hence it was, that the ancient 
Egyptians communicated to none but their kings and prieſts, 
and thoſe who were to ſucceed to the prieſthood and the 
crown, the ſecrets of nature, and the myſteries of their mo- 
rality aud hiſtory; and this, by a kind of. cabbala, which at 
the ſame time that it inſtructed them, only amuſed the reſt of 
the people. Hence the uſe of bieroglyphics, or myſtie fi- 
gutes, to veil their morality, politics, c. from profane eyes. 
Spon.—-This author, it may be obſerved, and many others, 
do not keep to the preciſe character of a h:eroglyphic, but ap- 
ply it to profane as well as divine things. 2 
Hieroglyphics are a kind of real characters, which do not on- 
ly denote, but in ſome meaſure expreſs the things. ----"Tnus, 
according to Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. 5. a lion is the 
9 of ſtrength and fortitude; a bullock, of agricul- 
OL, I. | 
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ture; a horſe, of liberty; a ſphinx of ſubtlety, c. See 
LETTER, and HIEROGLYPHICAL. 


HIEROGLYPHICAL, ſomethiug containing a hieroglyphic, 
Sce HIEROGLYPHIC. 
In Egypt are (till found divers obelisks, figures, c. full of 
hieroglyphical figures or characters. See HiEROGRAM- 
MATEI, | 
From the jnmoſt receſſes of the dome, ſays Apuleias, he 
* brings forth certain books wrote in myſtic, unintelligible 
characters; conliſting partly of figures of animals, appa- 
rently ſuggeſting ſome compendious ſayings ; and partly of 
* knots and flouriſhes; all abundantly ſecured from the too 
curious eyes of profane readers. The religious rites of the 
l pyptians, are — involved in ek NING *. « 16.20%, 
which are hence called ; a>yaudwz yeauuara, hreroglyphical letters. 
HIEROGRAMMATEI, ry f sT als — the ancient 
Egyptians, were the prieſts appointed to explain the myſteries 
of religion, and to direc the performance of the cerembnies 
thereof, - 
The hierogrammatei invented and wrote hieroglyphics and hi- 
eroglyphical books, and occaſionally explained them with o- 
ther matters relating to the docttines of religion. It we may 
believe Suidas, they were alſo prophets ; at leaſt, he relates, 
that bicrogrammatens foretold to an ancient king of Egypt 
that there would be an Iſraelite of great wiſdom, virtue an 
renown, who ſhould humble Egypt. 
The hierogrammatei were always near the king, to aſſiſt him 
with their informations and counſels :; the better to tit them 
for this, they made uſe of the skill and knowledge they nad 
acquired in the ſtars, and the motions of the heavenly lights ; 
and even of the writiags of their predeceſſors, wherein their 
functions and duties were delivered. They were exempted 
from all civil employments ; were reputed the frſt perſons in 
dignity next the king ; and bore a kind of ſceptre in form of 
a ploughſhare. * 


After Egypt became a province of the Roman empire, the 


terogrammatet ſunk into neglect. 
HIEROMNEMON *, an officer in the ancient Greek church 
whole principal function was, to ſtand behind the patriarch at 


the ſacraments, ceremonies, c. and ſhew him the prayers, 
plalms, Sc. he was to rehearſe, 


The word is compoſed of the Greek, lens, ſacred, and 
urnu,ẽ,w one who advertiſes, or puts in mind of. 
He alſo clothed the patriarch in his pontifical robes 3 and aſ- 
ſigned the places ot .all thoſe who had a right to be around 
him, when ſeated on his throne ; as the malter ot the cere- 
monies now does to the pope. | 
The hieromnemon was commonly a deacon ; when he was 
in prieſt's orders, as it ſometimes happened, he was excuſed 
from dreſſing the pope in his pontifical habits. Whether he 
were deacon, or prieſt, he had under him an officer named 
Caſtriſias, He had alſo the keeping of the book entitled 
Contacion, or book of ordination ; and that called Exthroxi- 
aniſmus, which was a ſort of ritual. | 
HIERONYMITES*, or Hermits of S. Ferom. See Ix- 
RONYMITES, and HERMIT. 
* The word is compounded of fene, holy, and your, name. 
HIEROPHANTES *, or HERO HAN TA, in antiquity, a 
. prieſt. among the Athenians. See PRIEST. 

* 1 he word comes from i, e, holy, facred, and San, T aprear. 
The hrerophantes was properly the chief perſon that officiated 
in the Eleuſinia, that great ſolemnity, ſacred to Ceres and 
Proſerpine. See ELEUSNIA. 

S. Jerom ſays, that the hierophantes extinguiſhed the fire of 
luſt, by driuking cicuta, or the juice of hemlock ; or even by 
making themſelves eunuchs. Apollodorus ubferves, that 
it was the hierophantes who inſtructed perſons initiated into 
the religion, in the myſteries and duties thereof ; and that it 
was hence he derived his name. For the ſame reaſon 
he was alſo called prophetes, prophet. — He had officers under 
bim to do the ſame thing, or to aſſiſt him therein, who were 
alſo called prophetes, and exegetes, i. e. explainers of divine 
things. | 
To Phe hierophantes it belonged to dreſs and adorn the ſta- 
tues of the gods, and to bear them in proceſſions and cere- 
monies. 

HIEROPHYLAX *, an officer in the Greek church. 
His function is that of guardian, or keeper of the holy things, 
utenſils, veſtments, c. anſwering to our ſucri/ta, or ſexton. 
See SEXTON. Ae bt : 

* The word is compoſed of jo; /acer, and cat, keeper, of 

ö una lw, 1 keep. | 
HIEROSCOPY *, HreroscoPra, a kind of divination, per- 
formed by conſidering the victim, and obſerving every thing 
that occurs during the courſe of the ſacrifice, See SACRIFICE, 
and VICTIM, 
Ide word is formed of epo, facer, and gezrw, I view, or 
conſider, | 
HIGH, Altus, a term of relation applied to a body, conſidered 
according to its t urd dimenſion, or its elevation above the 
horizon, or even above the ground. See HEIcHTH, 
The pike of Tenariff is reputed the higheſt mountain in the 
| 10 X world. 
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world. See MounTain.--The Monument is two hundred and || 


two foot 412h from the ground, See MONUMENT. 
Tae tower of St. Paul's, before its firſt burning down in 


1086, was five hundred and twenty foot h:gh, excluſive of a | 


pole of copper whereon was a croſs fifteen foot and a half 
high.--The towers of Notre Dame at Paris, ſo much talked of, 
arc but two hundred and twelve foot g, &c. See ALTI- 
TUDE. 

Hicn, is alſo uſed ro denote aperſon in power, dignity, &. See 
T1TLE, and QUALITY. 
Thus God is frequently called in ſcripture the Moft High. So 
on earth we ſay, Yig and puiſſant lord, prince, c. -The ſtates 


general of the united provinces, are called their high mightineſ- | 


ſes. See STATES, &. 


So in England we ſay, high court of parliament. See PARr- | 


LIAMENT. 

Lord high chancellor, £ * 3 CHANCELLOR. 

Lord hgh treaſurer, TREASURER. 

H1cn, in mulic, is ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe with loud, 
in oppoſition to lo: and ſometimes in the ſame ſenſe with 
acute, in oppoſition to grave. See SOUND, ACUTENESS, 
Gravity, Cc. ; 

Hicn bearing-cock, is a term uſed with reſpect to fighting cocks ; 
denoting one larger than the cock he fights withal.--As a /ow 
bearing-cock is one over- matched for height, 

Hin Durcn, is the German tongue in its greateſt purity, c. 
as ſpoken in Miſhia, c. See LANGUAGE; ſee alſo TEv- 
TONIC, (Fc. 

Hin operation, in chirurgery, is a method of extraQting the 
ſtone; thus called, by reaſon the ſtone is raken out at the up- 

cr part of the bladder. See STONE. 

For the method of performing the high operation. See L1- 

THOTOMY. 
The high operation is ſaid to have been firſt praQiſed by Roſ- 
ſetus, others ſay by Franco a chirurgeon of Lauſanne. It 
has been lately retrieved by Mr, Douglas, and practiſed with 
good ſucceſs by Mr. Chelelden, and others. 

HiGgn relievo. See the article RELIEvo. 

Hic ſea, or ocean, is that far from land. See SEA, and Ocz- 
AN. 

Hic water, is that ſtate of the tides when they ceaſe to flow. 
Sec TIpES, FLux, c. 

HIGHNESS, a quality, or title of honour given to princes. See 
T1iTLE, and Tr: 

The kings of England and Spain had formerly no other title 
but that of highneſs; the firſt, till the time of James I. and 
the ſecond, till that of Charles V. See MaJtsTy. 
The petty princes of Italy began firſt to be complimented with 
the title of 4ighreſs in the year 1630. The duke of Orleans 
aſſumed the title of royal highneſs, in the year 1631, to diſtin- 
uiſh himſelf from the other princes of France. 
he duke of Savoy, now king of Sardinia, bore the title of 
royal highneſs, on account of his pretenſions to the kingdom of 
Cyprus.---It is ſaid that duke only took the title of royal 
highneſs, to put himſelf above the duke of Florence, who 
was called great duke; but the great duke has ſince aſſumed 
the title of royal h;zhaeſs, to put himſelf on a level with the 
duke of Savoy. 
The prince of Conde firſt took the title of oſt ſerene highneſs, 
leaving that of ſimple h:ghneſs to the natural princes. 

HIIS zeſtibus, q. d. theſe witneſſes; a phraſe anciently added in 
the end of adeed, written in the ſame hand with the deed; 
upon which the witneſſes were called, the deed read, and 
then their names entred. See DEED, and W1TNESS. 

This clauſe of Hs teſtibus, in ſubjects deeds, continued till, 
and in, the rcign of Henry VIII. but is now omitted. Cok. on 
Littlet. 

HILARIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated every year, by the 
Romans, on the eighth of the calends of April, in honour of 
Cybele, the mother of the gods. See FEAST. | 
The hilaria were ſolemnized with great pomp, and rejoicing. 
Every perſon dreſſed himſelf as he pleaſed, and took the marks, 
or badges, of whatever dignity, or quality, he had a fancy 
for. 

The Romans took this feaſt originally from the Greeks, who 
called it aNaBAEIE, q. d. aſcenſus; the eve of that day they 
ſpent in tears and lamentations, and thence denominared it 
KATABAEIS, deſcenſas. 
Afterwards, the Greeks took the name AA HA, from the Ro- 
mans; as appears from Photius, in his extract of the life of 
the philoſopher Iſidore. | | 
Caſaubon maintains, that beſides this particular ſignification, 
the word h:/ar:a was alſo a general name for any joyful or 
feſtival day, whether public, orprivate and domeſtic. But Sal- 
maſius does not allow of this. 
Triſtan, T. I. p. 482. diſtinguiſhes between Hilaria and hila- 
ri. The former, according to him, were public rejoicings; 
and the latter, prayers made in conizqyence thereof; or even 
of any private teaſt, or rejoicing, as à marriage, c. The 
ublic laſted ſeveral days ; during which, all mourning, and 
eral ceremonies, were ſuſpended. 
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The hilayia, were firſt inſtituted in honour of the mother of 


the gods, as is obſerved by Macrobius, L. I. 
Lampridius, in his life of Alexander Severus ans _ 
ly intended to expreſs the joy conceived at the bin oo 
afLARODI?, in th f 0 
, in the ancient muſic and 4 
among the Greeks, who went about dung lle me den 
ting poems, or ſongs ; though ſomewhat graver than the k 4 
nic pieces. See * ME 
Ihe word is Greek, Ia compounded 
and «3, ſinging, ſong. dee e 1 rf. 
The hilarodi appeared dreſſed in white, and were cro 
with gold. At firſt they wore ſhoes ; but afterwards aſſumed 
= crepida, which was only a ſoal, tied over the foot With 
raps. 
They did not fing alone; but had always a little ; 
to atrend them, playing on ſome — don. ES 
From the ſtreets, they were at length intruducedinto thet 
* as the magodi were into comedy. See TRACGED Y 92 
he Hhilarodi were afterwards called ſimodi, from a poet m- 
med Simus, who excelled in this kind of poetry. 
HILARODIA, a poem, or compoſition in verſe, made, or 
ſung by a ſort of rhapſodiſts called hilarodi. See Hit Ak- 


DI. 
Scaliger hold hilarodia, hilaro-tragedia, phlyaco 
rhinthonic fable, to be all — 1 mig — = 
LARO-TRAGEDIA, and PHLYACOGRAPH1A, ; 

HILARO-TRAGEDIA, a dramatic performance, partly tra- 
gic, or ſerious ; and partly comic, or merry. See Dxaya 
Scaliger holds, the hi/aro-tragedia and hilarodia to be one and 
the ſame thing. Others, rather take the h laro- trage dia to haue 
been pretty nearly what we call a tragi- comedy. Others, 3. 
gain, will have it to have been a pure tragedy, only terming- 
ting with a happy cataſtrophe, which brings the hero out of 2 
wretched into a fortunate ſtate.---But the firſt opinion ſeems 
the moſt probable, and the beſt warranted. See Tzxacepy 
and HiLARODIA. g 
Suidas mentions one Rhinthon, a comic poet of Tarentu 
as the inventor of this kind of poem : whence it was allo cal- 
led rhinthonica fabula. 

HILARY term. See the article TER. 

HILL. See the article MounTain. 

HILLOCK. See the article Mounr. 

HIN, a Hebrew meaſure, containing the ſixth part of an epha; 
or one wine gallon and two pints. See MEASURE, Epya, 


C, 

HIND, a female ſtag of the third year. See Huxrmo. 

HIN caff, a hart of the firſt year, See HunTinG. 

Hind hand, in the manage. See the article Hanp. 

HINDENT homines *, anciently ſignified a ſociety, or claſs of 
men. 

The word is formed from the Saxon, h in gene, a ſociety, ot 

company. 

In the time of our Saxon anceſtors, all men were ranked into 
three claſſes, or h:indenes; the loweſt, the middle, and the 
higheſt ; and were valued according to the claſs they were in; 
that in caſe an injury were done by any one, ſatisfaction might 
be made according to the value, or worth of the man it was 
done to. See SYXHYNDEMEN. 
The loweſt were thoſe who were worth ten pounds, or two 
hundred ſhillings ; called viri ducentini, or tuybyndemen, and 
their wives, 2wyhynda's. 
The middle were valued at fix hundred ſhillings ; and were 
called ſiæhyndemen, and their wives, fixhynda's. | 
The higheſt were valued at twelve hundred ſhillings, and were 
called elvebyndemen, and their wives the #welvehynda's. 
See TWIN DI, and TWELVEHINDI. 

HINE, or Hind, in the Saxon language, ſignifies a ſervant, 
or one of the family; but is now taken in a more reſttictire 
ſenſe, for a ſeryant at husbandry : and the maſter- bine, is he 
that overſees the reſt. See SERVANT, 

HINGES, in building, thoſe neceſſary iron ligaments, by means 
whereof doors, lids, folds of tables, c. make their mot- 
— whether of opening, ſhutting, or folding, &c. See Door, 


C. 

The ſpecies of hinges are many, viz. bed, box, butts, caſe- 
ment ; „ 3 filed; caſting, cheſt- black, 
Lancaſhire, ſmooth- filed, coach, desk, dovetails, eſſes, fold- 
ing, garnets, dozen-ware-long, dozen-ware-ſhort, welght)- 
long, weighty-ſhort, lamb-heads, port, fide Lancaſhire, fi bo 
ſmooth-filed, fide with riſing joints; Lancaſhire, and ſmoot 
filed, fide with ſquares, ſcrew, ſcuttle, ſhutter; Lancaſhite, 
and ſmooth-filed, ſtall, trunk of ſundry ſorts, joints; Lat- 
caſhire, dozen-ware with hooks, dozen-ware long, doben 
ware ſhort, weighty-long, weighty-ſbort. 

HIP. See the article HAUNCH. FI) 
H1p-SHor, a diſorder of a horſe, when he has wrung ol ſpie 
ned his haunches, or +ips, ſo as to relax the ligaments 
keep the bone in its dueplace. afide- 
The ſigns are, that the horſe will halt much, and go dur 
long, trailing his leg after him; and the 5 which is ary 


H1P 


will be lower than the other; the fleſh falling away on the ſide 
of his buttock. 

HIS, in building, are thoſe pieces of timber, placed at the cor- 
ners of a roof. See Roor. | 
The hips are much longer than the rafters, by reaſon of |' 


HIS 


HIPPOCRATES's Sleeve, Mauica Hippocraris, a kind of 
filter, or ſtraining bag, formed by joining the oppoſite angles 
of a ſquare piece of flannel, in form of a pyramid; and uſed 
to percolate, or ſtrain ſyrups, decoctions, 27 

See FiLTrE, FILTRATION, c. 


for clarification, 


their oblique poſition, and are placed not with a right or | HIPPOCRATICA Facies. See FACits Hippocratica. 
ſquare angle, but a very oblique one; and, by conſequence | HIPPODROME *, HieeopRoOMUS, in antiquity à liſt, of 


are not, at leaſt ought not to be, ſquare at any angle, (as raf- | 
ters are at all) but bevel at every one of them ; and which is 
yet more, as rafters have but four plains, theſe commonly have 
five. See RAFTER. 


courſe, wherein horſe-races were performed; and horſes ex- 
erciſed. 


Ihe word is Greek, I , compoſed of ory equus, horſe, 


and eue, curſus, of the verb, zaun, curro, I run. 


They are commonly, by country workmen, called corzers : | HIPPOLAPATHUM, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of lapa- 


ſome call them principal rafters, and others Avepers. Indeed, 
hips and ſleepers are much the fame ; only the fleepers lie in 
the vallies, and join at top with the hips ; but thole ſurfaces 
or plains, which make the back of the h, axe the under ſides 
of the ſleeper. | 
The backs of 4 bip, are thoſe two ſuperficies, or planes, on the 
outſide of the hp, which lie parallel, both in reſpe& of their 
length and breadth, with the ſuperficies of the adjoining fide, 
= end of the roof. 
Hie-MOULD, is by ſome uſed for the back of the h;p.— Others 
underſtand it as a prototype, or pattern, commonly made of 
a piece of thin wainſcot ; by which the back, and the tides of 
the hip are (ct out. 2 
Hir-Roor, among builders, called alſo italian-roof, is a roof 
which has neither gable head, nor ſhread head, or jirkin 
head; which laſt, are both gable and hip at the ſame end. 
See Roof. ; 
A hip-roof has rafters as long, and with the angles at the 
foot, c. at the ends of building, as it has at the ſides; and 
the feet of the rafters on the ends of ſuch buildings as have 
hip-roofs, ſtand on the (ame plane, yz. parallel with the ho- 
rizon, and at the ſame heighth from the foundation, with rat- 
ters on the ſides of the roof. 
Hip-TYLES. See the article TVIE. 
HIPPEUS, or Equinus, in phyſiology, a fort of comet 
which ſome writers ſuppoſe to bear a relemblance to a horſe. 
But the ſhape of this kind of a comet is not always alike ; be- 
ing ſometimes oval, and ſometimes imitating a rhomboides,--- 
So its train is ſometimes ſpread from the tront, or forepart, 
and ſometimes from the hind part. 
Hence, this claſs of comets is diſtinguiſhed into eguiuus bar- 
batns, equinus quadrangularis, and equinus ellipticus. See 
COMET. 
HIPPIATRICE *, the art of curing the diſeaſes of brutes, and 
particularly horſes. ; 

* 1nevord is compoſed of ive, horſe, and i2rpo;, phyſician. 
This makes what we rather call the farrier's art. See FAR- 
RIER, and HORSEMANSHIP. ' 

HIPPOCENTAUR*, in antiquity, a fabulous monſter, ſup- 
poſed to be halt horſe, and half man. See CENTAUR. 

* The word is pure Greek, formed of Ivo, equus, horie, dvr, 

ung. I prick, ipur, and -ug2;, taurus, bull. 
What gave occaſion to the fable, was, a people of Theſſaly, 
inhabiting near mount Pelion ; who became thus denominated, 
by reaſon they were the firſt that taught the art of mounting 


on horſeback ; which occaſioned ſome vf their neighbours to | 


imagine that the horſe and man made but one animal. See 
HoRSEMANSHIP. 
The Hippocentaurs ſhould ſeem to have differed from the 
centaurs, in this, that the latter only rode bullocks, and the 
former horſes, as the names themſelves intimate. See Ckx- 
TAUR. 
Pliny affirms, he had ſeen a real Hippocentaur at Rome, which 
had been brought out of Egypt embalmed in honey. --- On 
the medals of Gallienus, is repreſented a centaur drawing a 
bow, or holding a globe in the right hand, and the helm of a 
ſhip in the left ; with this inſcription, APOLLINI CONS. 
AUG. To Apollo the conſervator of Augaſtus.---- Triſtan 
contiders both the one and the other, as a ſymbol of the pro- 
8 Gallienus received from Apollo in his wars againſt the 
erſians. 
HIPPOCRAS*, Vinum HiprockAricun, a kind of medi- 
cated wine. See the article WINE. 
* Menzge approves the conjecture of thoſe who derive Hippocras 
from Hippocrates, as ſuppoſing him the inventor hereof : but 


we may better deduce it from the manica Hippocrates, or Hip- 


pocrates*s fleeve, uſed in the filtration of it. 
Hippocras is a drink or beverage compoſed of wine, with ſpi- 
ces and other ingredients infuſed. therein ; much uſed among 
the French by way of dram after meals. 
There are various kinds of hippecras, according to the kind of 
wine, and the other additional ingredients made uſe of ; white 
 hippocras, red hippocras, claret hippocras, ſtrawberty hippocras, 
hippocras without wine, cyder hrppocras, &c. 
hat directed in our college diſpenfatory, is to be made of 
cloves, ginger, cinnamon, and nutmegs, beat, infuſed in cana- 
ry, with ſugar ; to the infuſion, milk, a lemon, and ſome flips 
of roſemary to be put, and the whole ſtrained through a flan- 
nel. It is recommended as a cordial, good in paralytic, apo- 
plectic, and all nervous caſes, 


thum, called alſo mon#ts rhubarb. See RHUBARB. 
HIPPOMANES*, a ſort of poiſon, famous among the anci- 
ents as an ingredient in amorous philcers, or charms. See 
Polsox, PHILTER, and CHARM. 


* ihe word is Greek, jrroucy;, compounded of ImT7o;, equus 
horſe. and wave, flare, Ney, madneſs. 5 


Naturaliſts are not agreed about the natute of the Hippomanes, 
— Pliny deſcribes it as a blackiſh caruncle, found on the head 
of a new born colt; which the dam bites off, and eats, as 
ſoon as ſhe is delivered. He adds, that it ſhe be prevented 
herein by any other's cutting it off before, ſhe will not take to, 
nor bring up, the young. 

Virgil, and after him Servius and Columella, deſcribe it as 8 
poilonous matter, trickling from the pudendum of a mare, 
when proud, or longing for the horſe. | 


At the end of M. Bayle's Dictionary, is a very learned diſ- 
ſertation on the hippomanes ; and all its virtues both real, and 
pretended, 


HIPPOPODES * or HiyeoyeDes, in the ancient geogra« 


Phy, an appellation given to certain people, ſituate on the 
- nks of the Scythian ſea ; as being ſappoled to have horſe's 
eet. 

* The word is Greek, compoſed of eres, horſe, and ebe, ves, 
The 8 are mentioned by Dionyſius, Geier 2 2. 
Mela, L. III. c. 6. Pliny, L. IV. c. 13. and $ Auguſtin, 
De Civit. L. XVI. c. $.-—But the truth is, they had this ap- 
pellation given them on account of their ſwiftneſs, or light- 
neſs of foot. 


HIPFPUS “, in medicine, a diſorder of the eyes, wherein they 


continually ſhake, and tremble ; and thus repreſent objects as 
if continually fluctuating. See Ers. 

It is thus called from the Greek, leres, horſe ; in regard accor- 

ding to Blancard, objects appear to ſhift as much as when we 


are riding. 


HIRCUS*, in anatomy, a part of the auricle, or outer ear. Ses 


AURICLE, and EAR. | 
* The word eis Latin, and literally ſignifies goa. 
The hircas is that eminence next the temples. See TRAGus. 


Higcus, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, the 


ſame with capella, See CAPELLA, 


HiRcvus, is alſo uſed by ſome writers for a comet, encompaſſed 


as it were with a mane, ſeemingly rough and hairy. See Co- 
MET. 


HISSING, an appellation given by grammarians to the three 


—＋ {, x, and 2. See CONSONANT. See alſo 8, X, 
and Z. 


HIS TIODROMIA“, the art of failing, or of conducting veſſels 


on the ſea, See SAILING. : 

. va many 32 8 of Rios, 2 0g, the maſt 
of a ſhip, which comes from 0, ) 
courſe, of Jo6us, I run. ow . 

Hiſtiodromia is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call aaviga- 
tion. See NAvIiGATION. 

Hiſtiodromia turns on four points, any two whereof being 
given, the other two are eaſily found from them, by the loxo- 
romic tables, fines, tangents, ſecants, mercator's chart, c. 
Theſe four things are, the difference of*latitude, difference of 
longitude, the courſe, and the diſtance run. See LoxciTupe, 

LATITUDE, COURSE, RHUMs, and DisTANCE. 


HISTORICAL, ſomething that relates to hiſtory. See H1- 


STORY. 

Thus we ſay, Biſtorical truth, hiſtorical ſtyle, c. 

The donation of Conſtantine, the reality of a pope Joan, c. 
are hiſtorical points, very much controverted, | 

Henry Stevens has publiſhed a h;/torical and poetical Dictio- 
nary; ſince 4 and augmented by Lloyd, Morery, Hoff- 
man, c. M. Bayle has given us an hi/ftorical and critical 
Dictionary: Diodorus Siculus, Vignier, and biſhop Nichol- 
ſon, hiſtorical Libraries. 

The h:ſtorical art conſiſts chiefly in the arranging and diſpoſing 
the various incidents, ſo as to conſtitute one uniform, well 
connected whole. F. Daniel. | 

The principal qualities of the hiſtorical ſtyle, are perſpicuity 
and brevity. See STYLE. 


HisToORICAL Column, is that whoſe ſhaft is adorned with baſſo- 


relievo's carved all around from bottom to top, repreſenting 
the hiſtory and actions of ſome illuſtrious perſon. See CoLuMN, 
In hiſtorical columns, the figures may be either diſpoſed in a 
ſpiral line, continued from one end to the other ; as in the 
Trajan column at Rome: or in diſtin& bands, or circles, con- 
taining'10 many different ſubjects. 

HISTO- 


HIS 


HISTORIOGRAPHER *, a profeſſed hiſtorian, or writer of 


hiſtory ; or a petſon who applies himſelf peculiarly thereto. 
Sce H1STORY. 
„ne word is compoſed of the Greek, irn, hiſtory, and ypaw, 
ſeriba, I write, 

The term is chiefly uſed for a perſon who has a peculiar charge 

and commiſſion to write the hiſtory of his time. --- The Hiſto- 

riographer to his majeſty, is an officer under the lord cham- 

berlain; his ſalary 200. per aun. ä 
HISTORY *, a recital, or deſcription of things as they are, or 

have been, in a continued, orderly narration of the principal 

facts, and circumſtances thereof. See AxNALS. , 


* The word is Greek, ige, hiſioria, and literally denotes a 
ſearch of curious things, or a Celire of knowing, or even a re- 
hearlal of things we have ſecn ; being formed of the verb {opew, 
which properly ſignifies to know a thing by having ſeen it. 
Though the idea appropriated to the term H iſtory, is now much 
more extenſive ; and we apply it to a narration of divers me- 
morable things, even though the relator only takes them from 
the report of others. The origin of the word is from the verb, 
4c40.1, | know ; and hence it is, that among the ancients ſeveral 
of their great men were called po/yhiftores, q. d. perſons of vari- 
ous, and general knowledge. 


Hiſtory is divided, with regard to its ſubject, into the hiſtory of 
nature, and the hiſtory of actions. 

His TORY of nature, or natural HISTORY, is a deſcription of 
natural bodies; whether terreſtrial, as animals, vegetables, 
foſſils, fire, water, air, meteors, c. or celeſtial, as the ſtars, 
planets, comets, c. See NATURE, Cc. 

Such are Ariſtotle's, Dioſcorides's, Aldrovandus's, &c. hiſto- 
ries: ſuch alſo are Ray's and Geſner's h:ſtory of quadrupeds ; 
Willughby's hifories of birds, fiſhes, &c. Such, laſtly, are 
Mr. Flamſteed's h;/toria celeſtis, or hiſtory of the heavenly 
bodies. | | 
Natural hiſtory is much the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
phyſiology. See PHYSIOLOGY. 

HisToRy, with regard to actions, is a continued relation of a 

ſeries of memorable events, in the affairs, either of a ſingle 
perſon, a nation, or ſeveral perſons and nations; and whether 
included in a great, or little ſpace of time. 

Thus, Thucydides has wrote the hiſtory of Greece; Livy, of 
Rome; Mezeray, and F. Daniel, of France; Tyrrel, and 
Echard, the hi/l»ry of England; Buchanan, of Scotland; Cla- 
rendon, the h:/tory of the Rebellion; Thuanus, biſhop Burnet, 
c. the hiftory of their own lives and times. 

Euſebius, Baronius, c. have wrote the V iſtory of the church; 
biſhop Burnet that of the Reformation, &c. 

Several authors have wrote on the method of reading, and 
ſtudy ing Hiſtary; among the reſt, Lucian, Bodin, Voſſius the 
elder, Whear, Patrici, Beni, Maſcardi, De Silhon, F. le Moine, 
F. Rapin, the abbot de S. Real, F. Thomaſſin, Freſnoy, &c. 
Hiſtory is divided into ancient and modern, univerſal and parti- 
cular, ſacred and profazxe. 

F. Meneſtrier gives us the proper characters of the divers kinds 
of hiſtory, with great accuracy.---He diſtinguiſhes Hiſtory, with 
regard to both its matter, and its form ; and gives curious in- 
ſtances of each particular. | 
Hiſtory, with regard to its matter, is either ſacred, or natural, 
or civil, or perſonal, or ſingalar. 

Sacred HISTORY, is that which lays before us the myſteries 
and ceremonies of religion, viſions or appearances of the Deity, 
dc. miracles, and other ſupernatural things, whereof God 
alone is the author.---Such are the book of Geneſis, the Goſ- 
pels, Apocalypſe, c. See MIRACLE, PROPHECY, REvk- 
LATION, c. 
Natural HisTORY, is a deſcription of the ſingularities of nature; 

its irregularities and prodigies; and the alterations it under- 
goes in the birth, progreſs, end, and uſe of rhings.---Such is 
Ariſtotle's hiftory of animals ; Theophraſtus's tor y of plants; 
and the entire body of natural h:ftory, 1 Such alſo are 
Acoſta's natural Viſtory of the Indies; Plott's Hiſtory of Staf- 
fordſhire, c. | 

Civil Hisrokx, is that of people, ſtates, republics, communi- 

ties, cities, £c.---Such are thoſe of Thucydides, Halicarnaſ- 
ſeus, Ys Polybius, Mezeray, F. Daniel, Milton, Bucha- 
nan; fre... 

Perſonal HisTORY, is that which gives the portrait, or life of 
ſome ſingle perſon.---Such are the lives of Plutarch, Corne- 
lius Nepos, Suetonius, Sc. The lives of the painters, poets, 
philoſophers, ſaints, c. 

Perſonal hiſtory, is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call þ:o- 
graphy, See BIOGRAPHY. 

Singular HISTORY, is that which deſcribes a 
battle, or even war, expedition, c. 
Hiſtory, with regard to its form, is either imple, or fignrate, 
or mixed. 

Simple H1STORY, is that delivered without any art or foreign 
ornament; being only a naked, and faithful recital of things, 
juſt in the manner, and order wherein they paſled.---Such are 
the chronicles of the eaſtern empire; the faſti; chronological 
tables, journals, &'c. See FasrI. 

F:izuraje His rOR v, is that which is further enriched with orna- 


ſingle action, ſiege, 


| 


ments, by the wit, ingenuity, and addreſs TIP 

Such are the political, and moral hiſtories of de Gagen 

31 and moſt of pe moderns, TEcKs, Ro- 

his latter is a kind of rational hiſtory ; which, x; 
ping at the ſhell or outſide, the vr en bh of hngt J (top. 
the ſprings and movements of the ſeveral events: e Covers 
the thoughts, the breaſts of the perſons concerned => "mo 
diſcovers their intentions and views; and by the ref; herein; 
terprizes, and undertakings, diſcovers the prudence « t of eq. 
nets, wherewith they were laid, conducted, . en 
Theſe are much the moſt uſeful, and entertainino hiſori 
To this claſs, may be peculiarly referred the 57 ferien 1 
nals of Tacitus, among the ancients; and thoſe of = = 
din, Thuanus, and biſhop Burnet, among the wad. 

Mixed HisToRy, is that which, beſides the ornaments of & 
hiſtory, calls in the proofs and authorities of ſimple * ted 
furniſhing authentic memoirs, or original letters manif.q,97 
declarations, &c. to vouch the truth of what i; — 55 
are the hiſtories, or collections of Ruſhworth : * 
Thoyras's hiſtory of England; the genealogical 37% 
Ducheſne ; M. de Marca's hiſtory of Bearn, r. of 

HisToRy, is alſo uſed for a romance; or a fabulo 
bable relation, of a ſeries of actions, or adventure 
1 by the writer. See ROMANCE. 

uch is the hiſtory of the civil wars of Granada: | 
Don Quixote; 4 Ethiopic hiſtory of Heliodomus 72/9 o 

HisToORy, in painting, denotcs a picture compoſed of diy 
figures, or perſons, repreſenting ſome tranſa&tion, or pi . * 
hiſtory, either real or feigned. See PAIN TIN. 2 88 
Painters are diſtinguiſhed into portrait painters, flower and 
fruit painters, painters of beaſts and land-skips, ang hiſt 
painters. --- The firit place is univerſally allowed to 2 
painters, as the moſt difficult, maſterly, and ſublime — 
See OR DON NANcE. ; 

HIS TRIO, in the ancient drama, ſignified an actor, or comeg;. 
an; but more eſpecially a pantomime, who exhibited his part 
by geſtures, and dancing. See COMEDY, PAx ro, e 

HOAR-FROST, Pruina. See FRosT, and PRUux a. 

HOARSENESS, Raucedo, a diminution of the voice: ſome. 
times attended with a preternatural aſperity, or roughnet; there- 
* See VOICE. 3 

he part here affe is the aſpera arteria, and particulatly: 
head, or the larynx. See * and Lax 4 N 
The next cauſe of hoarſeneſs is a too copious effuſion of thin 
lympha upon the part. See DEF LUxiox. 
Hoarſeneſs is a ſort of catarrhous indiſpoſition, ariſing from a 
too great acrimony or ſaltneſs of the lymph. See Ca- 
TARRH. 
Sperma ceti, decoct. rapar. & rob. paſſular, are approved te- 
medies herein. Where the diforder is invcterate, incidents and 
expectorants are frequently of ſervice. 

HOBBY, a fort of hawk that preys upon ſmall game, as doves, 
larks, c. See Hawk. 

HOBIT'S, a ſort of ſmall mortars, from ſix to eight inches 
diameter, mounted on carriages made after the gun faſhion; 
uſed for annoying the enemy at a diſtance with ſmall bombs. 
See MoRTAR, and Bous. ; 

HOBLERS, or HozniLERrs, HoRELAR1i, in our ancient cuſ- 
toms, were men, who by their tenure, were obliged to main» 
tain a light horſe, or hobby, for the certifying any invaſion 
toward the ſea- ſide. | 
The name was alſo uſed for certain Iriſh knights, who uſed 
to ſerve as light horſemen upon hobbies. 

HOCK-Tweſday Money. See the article Hoxk-Dav. 

HO, a ſort of tray for carrying mortar ; in uſe among brick- 


layers. 

HODEGOS, a term purely Greek, e, ſignifying guide. 
The word is chiefly uſed as the title of a book compoſed by 
Anaſtaſius the Sinaite, towards the cloſe of the fifth centuty; 
being a method of diſputing againſt the heretics, particularly 
the Acephali. | 
Mr. Toland has alſo publiſhed a diſſertation under the fame 
title. Its ſubject is the pillar of fire, c. which went detore 
the Iſraelites, as a guide in the deſart. 

HODGE-PODGE. ' See the article Horcu-vor. : 

HODMAN, a young ſcholar admitted from Weſtminſter 
ſchool to be ſtudent in Chriſt's College in Oxford. See 
SCHOOL. 

HOE, or How, a husbandman's tool, made like a cooper'z adi, 

to cut up weeds in gardens, fields, c. 
This inſtrument is of great uſe, and ſhould be more employed 
than it is, in hacking and clearing the ſeveral corners, creeks, 
and patches of land, in ſpare times of the year, which would 
be no ſmall adyantage thereto. 

HOG Seer, among hunters, a wild boar of three years old. 
See HUNTING. 

HOGGET, or HoREI, 


ear. 
HOGEN HINE, HoGHENHEYNE, or rather AGENAINE, 
. d. own ſervant ; he that comes gueſtwiſe to an iu, or 
ſouls, and lies there the third night : after this he Was ac · 
counted of that family; and if he offended the king's 2 


us, but pro- 
$ teigned, or 


is a young ſheep of the ſecond 


his hoſt was anſwerable for him. See TamRD night awn | 
[1iind. 

HOGOE, properly, HauT-govur, a meſs in cookery, deno- 
minated from :ts;high ſavour, or reliſh. 

Its preparations, ingredients, c. are various.---Its baſis is u- 
ſually ſome fleſh, e. g. leg of mutton, minced with ſuet, and 
ſavoury herbs, as ſhalot, thyme, ſpinage, Sc. added thereto, 
with ſeaſoning of ſalt and pepper, and yolks of eggs: the 
whole worked up into a ball, and thus boiled; frequently, in 
the body of a cabbage, firſt faſhioned like aduck, or other fowl, 


ſauce, as butter, yolks of eggs, anchovies, (Fc. | 

HOGSHEAD, a meaſure, or veſſel of wine, oroil; containing 
the fourth part of a tun; or 63 gallons. See MEASVRE, Ton, 
GALLON, &c. 

Two of theſe hog ſheads make a pipe or but. See Pipe. * 

The diſtillers weigh their veſſels when full, and for a hogſhead 

allow four hundred weight, two quarters, and twetity two 
und, cask and liquor. 

H KE-DAY, Hockx-Day, or Hock-TuEgSDAY, in our anci- 
ent cuſtoms, (Dies marti quem quindenam paſche vocant) the 
ſecond tueſday alter Eaſter week. 

This day was very remarkablein former times, inſomuch as to 
be uſed on the ſame footing with Michaelmas, for a general 
term or time of account. We find leaſes without date reſer- 
ving ſo much rent payable ad dxos anni terminos, ſcil. ad le 
Hoke-day, & ad feſtum ſaniti Michaelis, See the article 
UARTER. 
In the accounts of Magdalen college, Oxford, there is yearly 
an allowance, pro mulieribus hockantibus, of ſome manors of 
theirs in Hampſhire ; wherethe men hock the women on Mon- 
days, & contra on Tueſdays.— The meaning of it is, that on 
that day the women in merriment ſtop the ways with ropes, and 
pull paſſengers to them, deſiring ſomething to be laid out in 


ions ales. 

HOKE-DAY Money, or HoxE-TUESDAY money, a tribute an- 
ciently paid the landlord, for giving his tenants and bondmen 
leave to celebrate hock-day, or hoke-day in memory of the ex- 

ulſion ofthe domineering Danes. Sce HoKE-DAY. 
HOLD of @ Sbip, the loweſt part of the ſhip; including all that 
part lying between the keelſon, and the lower-deck.---Sce Tab. 
Ship, fig. 2. lit. G. fig. 2. u. 116. See alſo Sui, Fc. 

In the hold are the ſteward's room, the powder room, the bread 
room, and the boatſwaiu's room; divided from each other by 
bulk-heads. ; 
The h»ldis the ſtore room in a merchant ſhip, or the place where- 
in the goods, at leaſt all the heavier and more cumberſome, are 
ſtowed. Therelt are diſpoſed between the two decks ; at leaſt 
in Dutch ſhips, which have their holds very ſhallow, and the 
. ſpace between the decks, high. 


BURDEN. 
HOLD-FAST, an iron hook in ſhape of the letter S, fixed in 
a wall toretain and ſupport it. 

HOLLAND, in the linen drapery, a fine, white, even, cloſe 

kind of linen cloth, chiefly uſed for ſhirts, ſheets, c. See 

CLOTH. 

It is chiefly wrought in the provinces of Holland, Frizeland, 

and other parts of the united provinces ; whence the appellation. 

The principal mart or ſtaple of this cloth is at Haerlem, whither 

It is Eat from moſt _ parts as ſoon as wove, there to be 

whitened the enſuing ſpring. 
That manufactured in "Frizcland isthe moſt eſteemed, and cal- 
led Frize holland. It is the ſtrongeſt, and the beſt coloured of 
any of that fineneſs. It is never calendered, nor thickened as 
the reſt; but is imported juſt as it comes from the whitſter,---It is 
diſtinguiſhed by its being yard, quarter, and half wide; which is 
halt a quarter more than thoſe commonly called Fixe hollands, 
which are not right. 1 | 

Gailix HOLLA'D is very white and fine, and is chiefly uſed for ſhirts; 
being the ſtrongeſt of any for its fineneſs, except true frize. It 
is juſt yard wide. | RW. 

Alcmaer HOLLAND, is a very ſtrong cloth, and wears exceeding 
well. It is about yard, quarter, and half wide. 

HOLLOW, in architecture, a concave moulding, about a qua- 
drant of a circle; by ſome called caſement, by others an abac us. 
See CASEMENT, Cc. | 

HoLLow Square, is a body of foot drawn up with an empty ſpace 
in the middle, for the colours, drums, and baggage; facing, 
and covered by the pikes every way to oppoſe the horſe. See 
SQUARE. ; 

HotLow Tower, in fortification, is a rounding made of the re- 
mainder of two brifures, to join the curtin to the orillon ; 
where the ſmall ſhot are played, that they may not be ſo much 
expoſed to the view of the enemy. Harris. See T OwER, T&Fc. 

HOLM“, Hurmus, fignities as much as inſula amnica, a river- 
illand, according to Bede; or plain graſſy ground upon the wa- 
ter fiide, or in the water, according to Camden. f 

* Wheie any place is called by the name holm, or where this ſyl- 
lable is joined with any other inthe name of a place, it ſignifies 
it o be ſurrounded with waters. — As the flatholmes, the ep 


with a head ſtuck on.---Itremains to be ſerved up with a proper 


To find the burderPof a ſhip, the hold is to be meaſured. See | 


h:/mes, near Brifto!, — If the ſituation of the place be not 


Vol. I. ; | & 


near the water, it may ſignify a hilly place; for ho/m in $2x0” 7 
does alſo ſignify an Hill, or cliff. 
HOLOCAUST *, a kind of facrifice, wherein the whole of- 


feting is burnt, or conſumed by fire; called alſo, in ſcripture, 
burnt-offgring.” See SACRIFICE, and OtiatiON: 


The word is Greek, ;aouaver, termed trom ng Potus, whole; 


and vary, uro. igne abſumo, | conſume with fire, ©. 
HOLOGRAPHUM *, in the civil law, ſomething written 
wholly in the hand-writing of the perion who ſigus it. 
_* 'The word is Greek, compoſed of eg, all, and , «dv, I write. 
The word is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of a teſtament, written 
wholly in the teſtator's own hand; See TxSTAMENT. 
The Romans did not approve of holographic teſtaments; and 
though Valentinian authorized them by a novel, they are not 
uſed where the civil law is in full force. 
HOLOMETER *, a mathematical inſtrument, ſerving univer- 


fally for the taking of all ſorts of meaſures, both on the earth, 


and in the heavens. 


P 200 word is Greek, compoſed of zg, all, and up, I mea- 
ure, N 


The holometer is the ſame with what is otherwiſe denominated 
pantometer. | 

HOLSOM.----A ſhip is ſaid to be holſomi at ſea, when ſhe will 
hull, try, and ride well, without rolling. or labouring. 

HOLYN ESS, or HoLiness, ſanctity; the quality which con- 
ſtitutes or denominates a perſon, or thing holy ; 1. e. pure, or 
exempt of ſin. See Six. a 

HoLYNESS is alſo uſed iu reſpect of perſons and things that are 
ſacred, i. e. ſet apart to the ſervice of God, and the uſes of 
religion. See SACRED, and SAINT, 

In this ſenſe we ſay, holy days, holy ordinances, the holy bible, 
boly goſpels, holy war, c. — The Roman catholics call the 
inquilition, the holy tribunal ; the ſee of Rome, the holy ſee, 
Sc. See INQUISIT1ION, Ec. 

Holy oil, holy water, £&c. See Unction, Wars, c. 
Paleſtine is particularly called the holy land, and Jerutalem the 
holy city. --- Princes formerly made a practice of going to ſig- 
nalize their religion in the holy land; who, ir they had had any 
religion, would have ſtaid at home. See CRO15ADE, 

In Romiſh countries, one third part of the year is taken up in 
holy days, ſaints days, c. In Scotland, they obſerve no ſtared 
holy days, beſides Sundays. 

HoLy * is What we otherwiſe call aſcenſion day; being 
ten days before Whitſunday. See AsSCens1on, and WriT- 
SUNTIDE, 

Hoty Week, is the laſt week of Lent, called alſo paſſion week; 
See LENT, and PASSION. | l | 

HoLy Tear, is ſometimes uſed for the year of Jubilee. See 

JunrLEk. 
In the Jewiſh tabernacle, and afterwards in the temple, were 
two places; the one called the Holy, ſanctum; and the other, 
which was moreretired, the Holy w Holies, ſauctum ſandorum, 
or the ſanctuary. See SANCTUARY. 
The Holy was ſeparated from the Holy of Holies by a veil.---[n 
this latter place was the ark of the covenant kept. See ARK. 

HoLYNESS1s alſo a title of quality attributed to the pope ; as that 
of majeſty is ro kings. See TiTLE, QuALITY, &p-. 

Even kings writing to the pope, addreſs him under the venerable 
appellation of your holymeſs, or holy father; in Latin, ſanct i- 
me, Or beatiſſime pater. See POPE. 
Anciently the ſame title, holyneſs, was given to all biſhops ; as 
appears in S. Auguſtin, Fortunatus, Nicholas I. Caſſiodore, 
Sc. S. Gregory compliments ſome of his cotemporary bi- 
ſhops with, your beaticude, your holyxeſs. 
The Greek emperors of Conſtantinople were alſo addreſ[-d un- 
der the title of holyneſs, in — of theit being anointed with 50. 
. at their coronation. Du Cange adds, that ſome of the 
ings of England have had the ſame attribute ; and that the O- 
rientals have frequently refuſed it to the pope. 
Order of the HoLy GHosT, is a military order in France, the 
principal, in point of dignity, in that kingdom. See ORDER, 
and KNIGHT. 


It wasinſtituted by king Henry III. in 1569, in memory of three 


great events happening on the ſame day, vi. his birth, acceſſion 
to the crown of France, and election to that of Poland; and is 
to conſiſt of 100 knights only; who, to be admitted, are to 
make proof of their nobility for three deſcents. 

The king is the grand maſter or ſovereign, and takes the oath as 
ſuch on his coronation day; whereby he ſolemnly vows to main- 
tain for ever the order of the holy Ghoſt, and not to ſuffer it to 
ſhrink, fall, or diminiſh, ſo long as it is in his power to hinder 
it; nor ever to attempt to alter or diſpenſe with any of the irre- 
vocable ſtatutes of the order, 

The knights are all to wear a gold croſs, hung about the neck 
by a blue ſilk ribbon or collar; and the officers and commanders 
are allo to wear a croſs ſewed on the left tide of their cloaks, 
robes, and other upper garments. 

Before they receive the order of the holy ghoſt, that of S. Michael 
is conferred as a neceſſary (ſtep; for which reaſon their arms are 
ſurrounded with a double collar. 


Hol GnosT, in heraldry.---Croſs of che Hol Gnosr, con- 


10 


fiſts of a circle in the middle, . on it the holy ghoſt in * 
7" 


——— — — — 
— _ 


— 


HOM 


of a dove: the four arms are drawn narrow from the centre, 


HOM 


had at the time of the voucher, or any time aſter 


and widening to the ends, where the returning lines divide VOUCHER, See 

each of them iato two ſharp points, upon each of which is a | HOMAGE is alſo uſed for the jury in a court-baron - 

pearl. See CROss. commonly conſiſting of ſuch as pay homage to the 5 decanſe 

From the intervals of the circle between the arms, iſſue four fee. See Jury, and COURT-BARON. orc of the 

flower-de-luces.---This is the croſs worn by the knights of the | HOMAGE is alfo taken, in ſome caſes, for the particular pla 
ce 


order ot the Holy Ghoſt in France. 

HoLyY-KRooD day, a feſtival obſerved by the Roman catholics, 
in memory of the exaltation of our Saviour's'crols. Sce Ex- 
ALTATION of the croſs. 

HoLY-WATER, /ſpri#kle, among hunters, ſignifies the tail of 


or nn 2 the ſervices are to be performed. 
H a perſon that does, or is bound 
another. See HOMAGE, : ©, homage to 
This lordſhip is ſo extenſive, that there are abo 
and twenty tenants or homagers therein, e an hundred 


a fox. See 1 AIL. 

HOMAGE *, in its general ſenſe, denotes the reverence, reſpect, 
and ſubmiſſion which a perſon yields his maſter, lord, prince, 
or other ſuperior. See LORD, Sc. 


* The word is formed of the Latin, home, man ; by reaſon when 
the tenant takes this oath, he ſays, Ego devenio homo wveſler, I 
become your man: for the ſame reaſon, homage is alſo called 
manhood : ſo, the homage of his tenant, and the manhood 
of his tenant, is all one. Coke on Litil. fol. 64. 


Hock, Homacium, HoMINIuM, in law, is an engagement 


or promiſe of fidelity, which the vaſſal or tenant who holds a 
fee, renders to the lord when admitted thereto. See FEE, 
VASSAlL, LokD, Sc. 
In the original grants of land and tenements by way of fee, 
the lord did not only tie his tenants in certain ſervices ; but 
alſo took a ſubmiſſion, with promiſe and oath to be true and 
loyal to him as their lord and benefactor. 
This ſubmiſſion, Ec. is called homage, the form whereof, as 
appointed by ſtat. 17 Edward II. is in theſe words: When a 
free- man ſhall do hoxaage to his lord, of whom he holdeth in 
chief, he ſhall hold his hands together between the hands of his 
lord, and ſhall ſay thus: © I become your man from this day 
* forth for my liſe, for member, and for worldly honour ; and 
© ſhall owe you my faith for the land I hold of you; ſaving 
* the faith that I owe unto our ſoverign lord the king, and to 
mine other lords.” 
In this manner the lord of the fee, for which homage is due, 
takes homage of cvery tenant as he comes to the land or fee. 
Glanvil indeed, excepts women ; who only perform homage 
by their husbands ; in regard homage is ſuppoſed to have a 
amore immediate relation to ſervice in war; but Fitzherbert de- 
nies the exception. Nat. Brev. fol. 157. 
It is added, that biſhops do no homage, but only fealty and, 
probably, for the ſame reaſon as women. Vet do we read, 
that the archbiſhop of Canterbury does homage on his knees to 
our kings at their coronation ; and that the biſhop of Man is 
homager to the carl of Derby. 
Fulbeck reconciles this: By our law, ſays he, a religious man 
ay do homage ; but may not ſay to the lord, Ego devenio ho- 
mo vefter ; becauſe he has already profeſſed himſelf to be only 
God's man; but he may ſay to him, I do unto you homage, 
and to you ſhall be faithful and loyal,” | 
Homage and fealty, or faith, are two diſtin& things, different 
dutics See FEALTY. 
Originally, homage was performed by the gentleman, and fealty 
by the peaſant. Others ſay, that Homage was that performed to 
the lord himſelf; and fealty to his ſeneſchal or ſteward, for his 
lord.---It is added, that he who holds lands for term of lite, 
owes homage, but not fealty. 
Biſhops take the oath of fealty and loyalty to the king for the 
temporalities they hold of him; but without homage or vaſſal- 
age. See Bishop. 
HoMAGE-LIEGE, a more extenſive kind of homage, where- 
by the vaſlal held of the lord, not only for his lands, but for 
his perſon. ---So that the lord might uſe him againſt all man- 
kind, whether within or without the kingdom, excepting the 
king. See LIEGE. | | 
This kind of Homage was rendered bare-headed, with the hands 
joined on the goſpels, one knee on the ground, and without 
ſword, girdle, or ſpurs.---By which it was diſtinguiſhed from 
frank homage. See FRANK. | 
There are alſo other diſtiuctions of homage ; as, 


HOMAGIO reſpectuando, a write iſſued out 
commanding him to deliver ſeilin of lands to the hei cba, 
full age, notwithſtanding his homage not being done wo 
HOMESOKEN *, or rather HAusokxEx, fometimes 
* written HAMSOCA, and HAMSOCXA, the privilege, or pr : wy 
tion which every man enjoys in his own houſe, * * 
Hamſokne, hoc eft guietus effe de amerciamentis pro ingreſſ he. 
ſpitii violenter & ſine licentia contra pacem regis, oro 
/ neatis placita de hujuſmodi tranſzreſſione in curia 10 = 
Hence, be whelinades this Gved 85 
ence, he who invades that freedom, is properly ſai 
Hamſocam, or Hamſocnam. Leong, Jrangere 
This ſeems to amount to what we now call burglary, which 
is a crime of a heinous nature, as being not only a reach of 
the king's peace, but a breach of that liberty which a man hath 
in his houſe, which, as we commonly ſay, ſhould be his caſt] 
and therefore ought not to be invaded, Bracton, Lib. III. See 
HOME STALL fi | 
- a manſion-houſe, or ſeat in 
Ruſt. See Maxs1on. ; 1 
HOMER, or Goon, a Jewiſh meaſure, containing the tenth 
part ot the epha. See MEASURE, and Epna, 
HOMICIDE, in common law, the killing of a man, 
Homicide is divided into voluntary and caſual. 
Caſual HOMICIDE, is either werely caſual, or mixed. Merely 
caſnal, is when a perſon kills another by pure miſchance, being 
about his lawful occaſions ; as in the caſe of an ax {lipping 
out of a man's hand, or falling off the helve while he is fel 
ling a tree. See CHANCE-MEDLEY. 
It is accounted mixed, when there is negligence, or ſome o- 
ther unwarrantable circumſtance attending the action. See 
MANSLAUGHTER. 
Volantary Houicipx, is that which is deliberate, and commit- 
ted with a ſet purpoſe, and mind to kill; and is either 
with a precedent malice, or without. The former is mur- 
der, which is a felonious killing, with malice prepenſe, any 
perſon in the realm, living under the king's protection. See 
MURDER. 
HOMILY *, originally ſignifies a conference or converſation ; 
but has ſince been applied to an exhortation, or ſermon deli- 
yercd to the people. See PREACHING. 
The 2 is Greek, uma; formed of gung, cetus, aſſembly, 
council. 
The Greek, Homilia, ſays M. Fleury, fignifies a familiar diſ- 
courſe ; like the Latin, ſermo: and diſcourſes delivered in the 
church took theſe denominations, to intimate that they were 
not harangues, or matters of oſtentation and flouriſh, like 
thoſe of profane orators ; but familiar diſcourſes, as of a maſter 
to his diſciples, or a father to his children. 
All the homilies of the Greek and Latin fathers are compoſed 
by biſhops.---We have none of Tertullian, Clemens Aler- 
andrinus, and other learned perſons; by reaſon, in the fitſt ages, 
none but biſhops were admitted to preach. 
The privilege was not ordinarily allowed to prieſts, till toward 
the fifth century.---S, Chryſoſtom was the firſt presbyter that 
preached ſtatedly : Origen and S. Auguſtin alſo preached, but 
it was by a peculiar licence or privilege. 
Photius diſtinguiſhes Homily from ſermon ; in that the homih 
was performed in a more familiar manner ; the prelate inter- 
rogating and talking to the people; and they, in theirturn, au- 
ſwering and interrogating him: ſo that it was properly a con- 
verſation; whereas the ſermon was delivered with more form, 
and in the pulpit, after the manner of the orators. See Oka. 


Plain * or homage of a fee, where no oath of fidelity 
is taken. 

HoMAGE of devotion, which is a donation made to the church, 
and does not import any duty or ſervice at all. 

HoMaGE of peace, which a perſon makes to another after a re- 
conciliation, as an aſſurance that he will no longer diſturb his 
peace, & c. 

Howace, again, is divided into neu, or that performed upon the 
grant of the fee; and aunceſtrel. | 

HoMAGE aunceſtrel, is where a man, and his anceſtors, time 
out of mind, have held thcir land of the lord and his ance- 
ſtors by Homage. 

If ſuch lord have received homage, he is bound to acquit the 
tenant againſt all other lords above him, of every manner of 
ſervice: and if the tenant has done Homage to his lord, and 
is impleaded, and vouches the lord to warranty, the lord is 
bound to warrant bim; and if the tenant loſe, he ſhall re- 
cover in value againſt the lord, fo much of the lands as he 


- TION, HARANGUE, c. | 
There are ſeveral fine homilies of the fathers (till extant ; and 
particularly of S. Chryſoſtom, S. Gregory, SC. 
HOMINE capto in withernaminm, a writ for apprehending him 
that has taken any bondman or woman, and led him or her 
out of the county; ſo that he or ſhe cannot be replevied ac- 
cording to law. See W1ITHERNAM. : 
HoMINE replegiando, a writ for the bailing of a man out of pri 
ſon. See Bair, RePLevy,.&c. : 
HOMINICOLZA * in antiquity, a name which the Apollina- 
riſts gave to the orthodox, to denote them worſhippers ot Man. 


See ApoLLINARISTS. bp F 
The word is formed of the Latin, homo, hominis, man, an 
colo, I worſhip. : 
As the orthodox maintained that Jeſus Chriſt was God-man ; | 
the Apollinariſts accuſed them of adoring a man, and calls 
them Hominicoli. | 
HOMOCENTRIC*, in aſtronomy, a term of the ſame import 
wich concentric. See CONCENTRIC. | The 
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* The word is Greek, compoſed of zus, alike, fimilar, and 


The hypotheſis of Ptolemy is explained by means of diyers 
homocentric and excentric circles. See EXCENTRIC, &c. 
HOMOEOPTQTON, 'omatontoTON, a figure in rhetoric, 
whereby ſeveral nouns end in like caſes: e. g. mœrentes, flen- 
tes, lachrymantes, && miſerantes. : 

HOMOEOTELEUTON, 'omotoTFrarrToON, a figure in rhe- 
toric, whereby ſeveral verbs in a ſentence are made to end 
alike: as, eos deduci, evehi quam deſert malui.—. Or, ut vivis 
invidioſe, delinquis ſtudioſe, loqueris odioſe. 


HOMOGENEOUS , 'omorexus, or HoMoGENEAL, is a 


term applied to various ſubjects, to denote, that they conſiſt 
of ſimilar parts, or parts of the ſame nature and kind.--In con- 
tradiſtinction to heterogeneons, where the parts are of different 
natures, c. Sce HETEROGENEOUS. 
* The word 1 wt of the Greek, zo, like, ſimilar, and 
cure, genus, Kind. 
Natural bodies, for the 22 are compoſed of homoge- 
eons parts; as a diamond, a metal, c. — Artificial bodies, on 
the contrary, are aſſemblages of heterogeneous parts, or parts 
of different qualities; as a building, of ſtone, wood, c. 
HoMOGENEAL light, is that whoſe rays are all of one and the 
ſame colour, degree of refrangibility, and reflexibility. See 
LicuT, and Ray. ; 
HoMOGENEAL »xmbers, are thoſe of the ſame kind and nature. 
See NUMBER. 
HoMOGENEAL ſurds, are ſuch as have one common radical 


3 3 
ſign; as /: 27, and /: 3. See SURD. 

HOMOGENEUM comparationis, in algebra, the known 

quantity in an equation ; called alſo abſolute number, See 
EquaTi1oN, c. 
It is called homogenenm comparationis, of compariſon, to di- 
ſlinguiſh it from the other-terms ; which, though homogeneons 
as well as this, i. e. always raiſed to the ſame degree of power, 
are not the quantities to which things are here compared or 
referred. 

HOMOIOMERICAL principles, a peculiar kind of principles, 
ſuppoſed by Anaxagoras in all mixed bodies; being determi- 
nate numbers of ſuch ſimilar principles, as, when they came 
to be parts, e. g. of an animal body, would there make ſuch 
maſſes and combinations as their nature required, v:z. the ſan- 

inary particles would then meet all together and make 
lood, the urinous particles conſtitute urine, the offeous ones 
bones, the carneous fleſh, c. See PRINCIPLE. 

HOMOLOGATION *, in the civil law, the a& of confirm- 
ing or rendering a thing more valid and ſolemn, by a publica- 
tion, repetition, or recognition thereof. 

The word comes from the Greek, zueeyn, conſent, aſſent, 
ſormed of zee, fimilis, alike, and aoyac, Of geyem, dicere, to ſay, 
q. 4. to ſay the ſame thing, to conſent, agree... 
The creditors have ſigned the contract; there remains nothing 
but to ger it Homologated. See CONFIRMATION. 

HOMOLOGOUS *, in geometry, is applied to the correſpon- 
dent ſides of ſimilar figures; which are ſaid to be homologons, 
or in proportion to each other. See SIMILAR. | 

Ihe word is Greek, compoſed of zung, fimilar, and aoyog, ra- 
tio, reaſon, g. d. quantities alike to each other in ratio. So 
if the ratio of A to B, be the ſame as of CtoD; here A is 


bomologous to C, as B to D; by reaſon of the ſimilitude between | 


the antecedents and conlequents. The two antecedents, and the 

two conſequents, then, in any continued geometrical propor- 

tion, are homologous terms. See RATIO. | 
Thus, the baſe of one triangle, is homologoxs to the baſe of 
another ſimilar triangle: ſo, in ſimilar triangles, the ſides op- 
poſite to equal angles, are ſaid to be homologons. See Tri- 
ANGLE. - 


Equiangular, or ſimilar triangles, have their homologous ſides 
proportional. 
All fimilar rectangles are to each other, as the ſquares of their 
homologous ſides. See RECTANGLE. 2 

Hool oous things, in logic, ate ſuch as agree in name, but 
are of different natures. ---- Theſe coincide with what we 
otherwiſe call equivocal and Bomonymons terms. See EQui- 
VOCAL. 


1 in logic, an equivocation. See HOMON y- 
MON, c. | F 
HOMONYMON *, '-owovrmon. in logic, a word which has 
different meanings; or which is uſed to expreſs things of dif- 
ferent naturc, and quality. 
The word is compoſed of iu, fimzlis, and the Ionic was for 
| ovou.ce, name. | 
Homonyma are the ſame with what are otherwiſe called poly- 
ſema, and equivocals, See EQuivOCAL. 

HOMOOUSIOS, 'omo0rZ108. among divines, a being of the 
ſame ſubſtance, or eſſence with another. See SUBSTANCE, 
See alſo Pe RSOxN, &c. 

HOMOOUSIANS *, HoxouSlans, HoMoUSIANISTS, Ho- 
MOUSIASTS, are names which the Arians anciently gave to 
the orthodox, by reaſon they held that God the Son is Homo- 


_ ex/ivs, i. e. conlubſtantial with the Father. See HETEROU- 
SIAXS. 


4 


* The word is formed of the Greek, or 1. Bird. 
fying of the ſame ſubſtance. Ne a, non: = 
Hunnerie, king of the Vandals, who was an Arian; publiſhed 
a _— directed to all the FHomoox/ian biſhops. See Puxgl 
SON, c. 
HOMOPHAGI. See the article OMornaci. | | 
HOM UNCIONISTS *, HoMuNnc1onisTz, a ſect of here. 


tics, the followers of Photinus ; and from him alſo called Pho: 
tiniant. See PHOTINIANS: 


* The word is formed of the Latin, hom uncio, a diminutive of 
homo, man; 9. 4. little man. 


They had this appellation in reſpe& of their denying the two 
natures in Jeſus Chriſt, and holding that he was only mere 
man. 

HOMUNCIONITES, Homvuxcionitz, were a ſect of an- 
cient heretics, whoſe diſtinguiſhing dogma it was, that the 


image of God was impreſſed on the body, not on the ſoul, or 
mind of man. 


HOND-HABEND. See the article HanD-HABeND. 
HONE, a fine fort of whet-ſtone, whereon to ſet a razor, ot 
nknife. See STONE. 

t is of a yellowiſh colour, being holly-wood petrified or 
changed into ſtone, by lying in the water for a certain ſea- 
ſon. See PETRIFACTION. 

Of theſe there are ſaid to be ſome in Oxfordſhire, that will be 
thus petrified in a very ſhort time. | | 
HONEY, Mel, a ſweet ſort of juice ſacked from vegetables by 

the bees, and repoſited in their combs. Ste Wax. | 


Honey is properly one of the juices afforded by the flowers, 


and is found to exude from all forts thereof; the very bittereſt, 


as aloes and colocynth, not excepted. 
In all male flowers that have utticles at the bottom of the 
petala, is found a viſcid, ruddy, ſweet juice in good plenty ; 
whence it is, that we ſee the children gather cowſlips, fox- 
loves, honey-ſuckles, &c. and ſuck the honey from them. - 
he bees too viſit theſe flowers; and putting in their probo- 
ſcides, or trunks, ſuck out the honey juice, and load their ſto- 
machs therewith ; to be afterwards diſcharged and laid up in 
their combs :---So that Honey is a vegetable ſubſtance. 
In the belly of the bee is a ſmall tranſparent bladder, which is 
the proper receptacle of the honey: when the animal finds this 
full, it returns, enters one of the cells, and diſcharges it there 
by that part of the head ſituate between the two jaws, which 
- it extends wider than ordinary, moving its head at the ſame 
time this way and that.---If a drop happen to be ill placed, it 
ſacks it up again by its proboſcis, and diſcharges it anew.--- 
When a cell is filled with honey, they ſtop it up with wax for 
winter ſtore, See WAx. x | 
Honey was anciently taken for a dew that fell or deſcended 
on the flowers; but what proves this a miſtake, is, that the 
bees only gather it after the ſun is up, when there is no dew 
left ; it mult therefore be either a liquor prepared in the flower, 
and excreted by its proper veſſels, like manna. See Manna, 
and Dew. | n 
Or rather, it appears to be the fine duſt, or farina fœcundans 
of the apices. For, according to the obſervations of M. du 
Vernay, the bees, when in ſearch of honey, fix on no other 
parts but the ſtamen and apices, and not on ſuch as yield any 
other liquor. See FAKINA. 
What is very remarkable, is, that Honey, in virtue of its ve- 
getable nature, is diſcovered by M. Lemery to contain iron ; 
which diſcovery may ſerve as an anſwer to M. Geoffroy's 


chemical queſtipn, v:z. Whether there is any part of a plant 


without iron? For if ſo delicate an extract from the fineſt part 
of the flower, and this further elaborated in the little viſcera 
of the inſect, be not void of iron, we may deſpair of ſeeing 
any ſo. See IRoN, and PLANT. | 

We have two kinds of honey, white and yellow.--The white, 
mel album, called alſo virgin honey, trickles out ſpontaneouſ- 
ly from the comb, by turning it up, or breaking it. 

The ſecond, mel flavam, is ſqueezed from the combs in a 
preſs, after having firſt ſottened them with a little water over 
the fire.---There is alſo an intermediate ſort, of a yellowiſh 
white colour, drawn by expreſſion, without fire. 

Honey left to ſtand two or three days, purges itſelf; throw- 
ing up a ſcum of wax and other droſs, which is to be taken 


off. | 
Some naturaliſts will have honey to be of a different quali- 

ty, according to the difference of the flowers or plants the 
bees ſuck it from. Accordingly Strabo relates, that there is 
a kind of honey in Pontus, which is a ſtrong poiſon ; being 

rocured by bees which feed upon aconite and wormwood. 

F. Lamberti, in his account of Miugtelia, aſſures us of the 
contrary ; and affirms it the beſt honey in the world, by rea- 
ſon of the great quantity of bawm growing there.---He adds, 
that there is another very white kind of honey, hard as ſugar, 
and which does nor ſtick to the hands. 

The ancients ranked ſugar and manna among the ſpecies of 
honey. See SUGAR, and MANNA; . 
Honey has conſiderable medicinal virtues ; being reputed a 


good 
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good detergent and cleanſer; and in that quality uſed both in- 
ternally and externally, for the viſcera, wounds, ulcers, Fc. 
Honey is the balis of ſeveral compolitions in pharmacy,---Of 
honey, with the addition of roſes or violets, mercurialis, &c. 

is made wel roſatum, mercuriale, helieboratum, &C. 

There is alſo a mel ſcilliticum, ot a preparation of ſyuills ; 
mel paſſulatam violatum, made with raiſins boiled in hot wa- 
ter: aud wel unthoſatum, made ot roſemary flowers. 

The chemiſts alſo draw a water, a ſpirit, an oil, &'c. from 
hone . 

22 is alſo an ingredient in ſeveral drinks, as mum, me- 
theglin, . See Mun, METHEGLIN, c. 

Dil Hoxev.---S. Adaman, abbot of Hij, in his deſcription of 
holy places, obſerves, that in the place where 8. John Bap- 
tilt livcdin the deſart, there are locuſts which the poor people 
boil wich oil, and a ſort of herbs with large long leaves, of 
a milk colour, anda taſte like that of Honey; and that this is 
what in ſcripture is called wild honey, See ACRIDOPHAGI. 

H oNEY-COMB, a waxen ſtructure, full of cells, framed by the 
bees to. depoſit their honey, eggs, Sc. See CELL, Wax, 
Hoxty, Cc. | 
The great ſagacity and contrivance of the bees in making their 
combs, have often been admired. Their labour is diſtributed 
regularly among them ; ſometimes thoſe bees that carry the 
wax in their jaws and chaps, moilten and mollify it with ſome 
liquor that they dilti] upon it; the ſame ſometimes build the walls 
of their hexagonal cells; but ſometimes others do it ; but thoſe 
that form the cells never poliſh them.— Others come and 
make the angles more exact, and cloſe and ſmooth the ſuperti- 
cies.---And as in the doing of this, ſome ſmall bits of wax 
are ſcraped off, there are ſome whoſe buſineſs is to pick up 
theſe, that they may not be loſt. 

M. Maraldi has alſo obſerved, that thoſe bees that poliſh the 
walls, work longer than thoſe that build them; as if poliſh- 
ing were not ſo laborious as building. 

They begin their work at the top of the hive, faſtening it to the 
molt ſolid part thereof: thence it deſcends downwards, being 
continued from top to bottom, and from one ſide to another; 
and to make it the more ſolid, they uſe a ſort of tempered wax 
that is pretty much like glue. The form of the cells, of 
which the heney-comb is made, is hexagonal; a figure that, 
beſides what is common with a ſquare and equilateral triangle, 
has the adyantage of including a greater ſpace within the ſame 
ſurface. | 

Hod EY. Conn, in gunnery, is a flaw in the metal of a piece of 
ordnance, when it is ill caſt, and ſpongeous. 

HoNEY-DEW, is a ſweet-taſted deu, found early in the mor- 
ning on the leaves of divers forts of plants. Sec Dew. 
Honey-de tus, or mildews, are of a very different nature from 
blaſtings, being cauſed by the condenſing of a fat moiſt ex- 
balation, raiſed in a hot dry ſummer, from plants and bloſ- 
ſoms; as alſo from the earth; which, by the coolneſs and ſe- 
renity of the air in the night, or in the upper clear region of 
the air is thickened into a fat gluey matter, and falls to the 
earth again; part whereof reſts upon oak leaves, and ſome o- 
ther trees, whoſe leaves are ſmooth, and do not eaſily admit 
the moiſture into them. See MiLptw. 

Gaſlendus holds, that a -viſcid juice tranſpiring out of the 
leaves, helps to compole this Honey, or to convert the dew 
falling on them into a hey ſubſtance, which before had no- 
thing of it: And hence he accounts for the reaſon why we 
find it on ſome trees, and not on others. See MANNA. 

This hoxney-dew falling on the ears and ſtalks of wheat, be- 
ſmears them with a different colour from the natural ; and 
being of a clammy ſubſtance, ſo binds up the young, tender 
and cloſe ears of the wheat, by the heat of the ſun, that it 
prevents the growth and compleating of the perfect grain there- 


in. 
A ſhower of rain ſucceeding preſently after the fall thereof, 
or the wind blowing ſtifly, are the only natural remedies a- 
gainſt it. 

HONI Soit qui mal y penſe, q. d. evil to him that thinks evil; 
the motto of the moſt noble order of the knights of the gar- 
ter. Sec GARTER, and Morro. 

HONOR. p HoxouR. 

HONORABLE. 880 the aue; HoNOURABLE. 

HONORARY. HONOURARY. 


HONORIACI, in antiquity, a ſpecies or order of ſoldiery un- 


der the eaſtern empire; who introduced the Goths, Vandals, 
Alani, Suevi, c. into Spain. 
Didymus and Verinianus, two brothers, had with great vigi- 
lance and valour, defended the paſſages of the Pyreneans a- 
gainſt the Barbarians for ſome time, at their own expence; but 
being at length killed, the emperor Conſtantius appointed the 
hynoriaci to defend thoſe paſſages, who, not contented to lay 
them open to all the nations of the North then ravaging the 
Gauls, joined themſelves to them. 
HONOUR, HoN OR. Beſides its literal ſenſe, wherein it de- 
notes a teſtimony, or token of eſteem and ſubmiſſion , Honour 
is particularly applied in our cuſtoms to the more noble kind 
of ſciguories, or lordſhips; whereof other inferior lordſhips, 
or inatiors hold, or depend. See MANOR, 


The French call chevaliers de Honnev, knig 


Maids of HoxouR, are young ladies, in the queen's 


HO O 


As a manor conſiſts of ſeveral tenements, ery; | 
c. (See SERVICE, c.) ſo an honour nl 
* knights- fees, 2 l 1 Urers m- 
t was allo formerly called beneficium or rov ; 
ways held of the king in an 5 9 b 

#oxr ſignified the ſame as baronta, Fee Barony, 7 bas 
By ſtat. 37. Hen. VIII. c. 18. the king is impow, 
ters patent to erect four ſeveral hononrs, viz. 
Kingſton upon Hull, S. Oſythe, and Donnington; ' 
ny other howoxrs as he will.---The manner of cr — 28g: 
honours, may be gathered from the ſtar. 33 Hens theſe 
cap. 37, He. e 


being at. 


powered by ler. 


ellminſer 


Counſellors of HonouR, or honorary counſellors, are ſuch as 


a right to enter or fit in aſſembligs, courts 

or pive judgment in the ſame, though 21 — deliberate 
and ordinarily belong thereto. \ Properly 
h | 
men of Honour, the gentlemen uſhers of queer fn 
ceſſes, who attend them, give them their hand 25 Prin- 
USHER. 18 


a 3 is to attend the queen, when ſhe hoes ahold, 

8. 

ch ey are ſix in number, and their ſalary 300 / — 
ONOURS of the Louvre, are certain privileges i 
vers dignities or offices, „ thole of = eee 

chancellor, c. as, to enter the Louvre in a coach: to hav? 

the tabouret or ſtool in the queen's preſence, c. * 

HoNOURS of zhe houſe, are certain ceremonies obſerved in 
ceiving viſits, making entertainments, c. performed 1 

by the maſter himſelf, or by ſome perſon appointed br de 

purpoſe; as, to go and receive the gueſts, to conduct 

out again, to ſee they be well ſeated, help them to the cho 

bits, Mc. And all this in a polite, agreeable manner. - 

Honours of the city, are the public offices or emp! 

thereof.---He has been conſtable, overſeer of the poor, and 

churchwarden, of his pariſh; common-council-man, Ade 
man, and laſtly mayor: he has paſſed all the honours of the 

City. 3 

HoxouRS of zhe church, are the rights belonging to the 
Sc. As a ſeat and ſepulchre in the chance], to be firſt ſerved 
with the conſecrated bread and wine, c. 

Hoxouns is alſo applied to the principal parts of the apparatus 
of great ceremonies; as coronations, conſecrations, chtillen- 
ings, c. Such are the oil, tapers, c. 

Such lords or ladies bore the Honours at ſuch a Ceremony, 

In obſequies, they anciently preſented the honoxrs, that is. the 
ſhield, creſt, ſword, gantlets, ſpurs, banner, horſe, c. 
Funeral Honouks, are the ceremonies performed at the inter- 

2 of great men; as hangings, hearſes, funeral harangues, 

HoxouR cowrts, are courts held within the howoxrs, or ſeigno- 
ries abovementioned, See CouRT. 

HoxovuR point, in heraldry, is that next above the centre of the 
eſcutcheon ; dividing the upper part into two equal portions, 
See PoinT, and ESCUTCHEON. 

HONOURABLE Amends, amende honorable. See the article 
AMENDS. 

HONOURABLE, or HONORABLE ordinaries, in heraldry, arethe 
principal orcinaries or bearings, which, when in their full er. 
tent, may poſſeſs one third of the field. See OrDixaxy. 
Some only allow of nine, viz. the croſs, chief, pale, bend, 
eſſe, chevron, ſalteer, giron, and eſcutcheon; others add more, 
vi. the bar, bordare, &c. See each under its proper article, 
CROSS, CHIEF, PALE, &. | 

HONOURARY, or Honorary, is underſtood of a E 
who bears or poſſeſſes ſome quality or title, only for the 
name's ſake, without doing any of the functions thereto be 
longing, or receiving any of the advantages thereof, 

Thus we ſay, honorary counſellors. See counſellors of Ho- 
NOUR, 

In the college of phyſicians, London, are hoxoxrary fellow. 
Sec COLLEGE. 

The royal academy of ſciences at Paris, conſiſts of four cli. 
ſes of members, viz. Honourary, penſionary, aſſociates, ang 
adjuncts. See ACADEMY. i 
The honourary are to be twelve in number, and all inhabitants 
of the kingdom. 

HonouRARY ſervices, are thoſe incident to the tenure of grind 
ſerjeanty, and commonly annexed to honoxrs. Sec SERJEAN- 
TY, SERVICE, c. 

HonouRARY #xtor, is a perſon of quality appointed to have 
eye over the adminiſtration of the affairs of a minor; while 
the onerary tutors have the real effective management tnereot: 
See Turok, Eg. 

HoxouRaRy, HonNORARIUM, is alſo uſed ſubſtantively, for i 
lawyer's fee; or a ſalary given to public profeſſors of any it 
or ſcience.” See FEE, ADVOCATE, c. : 

HONTFONGENETHEF, a thief taken hond-habend, i. 
having the thing ſtolen in his hand. See HanD-HABEND: 

HOOD. See CHAPEROON, and CUcUuLLUS. * 


oe 


Hoop, in falconry, is a piece of leather, wherewith the head of 
a hawk, falcon, or the like, is covered. See Hawk, FAL- 
cox, fc. 

After feeling a young hawk, ſhe is to be fitted with a large 
eaſy hood, which is to be taken off and put on very often, 
watching her two nights ; and handling her frequently and 
gently about the head. When you perceive ſhe has no ayer- 
ſion to the hood, unſeel her in an evening by candle-light, 
continuing to handle, hood and xnhood her, as before; till at 
laſt ſhe takes no offence, bur will patiently endure handling. 
See HAWKING. | 
After unſeeling, anoint with the finger and ſpittle the place 
where the ſeeling thread was drawn through ; then hood her, 
and hold her on your fiſt all night. 

As ſoon as ſhe is well reclaimed, let her fit upon a perch; but 
every _ keep her on the fiſt three or four hours, ſtroak- 
ing, hooding and anbooding, &c. And thus you may do in the 
day-time, when ſhe hath learned to feed eagerly, and with- 
out fear. 

HOOF, «ng=la, the horny part which covers the feet of di- 
vers animals, as horſes, bullocks, c. See Horn. 

The hoof ſerves much the ſame ſes as the nails of ſome 
animals, and the claws of others. See Nair. 

The hoof of a horſe ſurrounds the ſole, and the coffin bone. 
To be good, it ſhould be of a dark colour, ſomewhat ſhi- 
ning, high, ſmooth, of a round ſhape, but a little larger below 
than above; ſhort, that the horſe may tread more on the toe 
than on the heel; ſomewhat hollow within, having a narrow 
fruſh, and broad heels. See HoRsE. ; 

The hoof ſhould not have circles, which are a fign of its being 
brictle, and that the horſe having been often ſhod, has had his 
feet ſpoiled by the many pieces broke out of it.--A white hoof 
is commonly brittle. 


To judge whether the hoof be and ſtanch, lift upthe foot, 
and conſider if it have a ſhoe forged purpoſely for it, and be 
very much pierced, and the holes e in unuſual parts as 


wanting horn enough to take hold by in thoſe places where the 
nails are commonly driven. 

Sometimes they are forced to pierce the ſhoes nigh the heels, 
becauſe the fore-part is bad; it being otherwiſe unuſual to drive 
the nails near the heels, except the toe be ſo much ſplit and 
broke as not to bear nails. 

If the hoof be not round, but broad, and ſpreading out at the 
ſides and quarters, the horſe commonly has narrow heels, and 
in time, will be flat- footed; which fort of foot is weak, and 
will not long carry a ſhoe, nor travel far; but ſurbate : add 
that treading more on his heels than toes, will cauſe himto go 
low on his paſterns. 


If the hoof be long, it will make him tread altogether on his | Caltare of Hoys, and Hop Son are of divers 


heels.---If crooked, viz. broad without and narrow within, 
ſo that the horſe is ſplay-footed, it will cauſe him to tread too 
much inward, and cut or interfere. --- If the fruſh be broad, 
the heels will be weak and ſoft. — If the heel be narrow 
and tender, the horſe will in time grow hoof-bound. The in- 
firmities to which hoofs are liable, are, the caſting of the hoof, 
hoof - bound, hoof- hard, hoof- hurt, looſe hoof, falſe quarters, 


C. 
Caſting of the Hoop. A horſe is ſaid to caſt his hoof, when 
the whole coffin of the hoof becomes looſened, and falls off 
from the bone.--This may be remedied -4 care and — a 
8 a new hoof being procurable if the coffin oe Woe. 
not hurt. | 
Horſes ſometimes caſt their hoofs by reaſon of ſome prick, ſtub, 
foundring, -ſurbating, or other accident, that cauſes an impoſ- 
rumation in the foot; ſo that the hoof, and ſometimes the 
coffin bone, being ſpungy and eaſily broken, fall off in large 
pieces. The laſt when it happens is deſperate, 
HooF-BOUND, is a ſhrinking in of an horſe's hoof on the top, 
and at the heel; which makes the skin ſtare above the hoof, 
and to grow over the ſame. 
It befals an horſe divers ways, either by keeping him too d 
in the ſtable, by ſtrait ſnoeing, or by ſome unnatural heat a 
ter foundering. | 
Hoor-uux r. -In labouring beaſts, eſpecially oxen, if the hoof 
be hurt with a coulter or ſhare, it may be cared by a ſalve 
of pitch and greaſe mixed with powder of brimſtone, diſſol- 
ved together, and with an hot iron melted in the ſere hoof 
or clee. 
Hooep-LooSENED, is a diſſolution or dividing of the horn or 
coffin of a horſe's hoof from the fleſh, at the ſetting on of the 
coronet. 
If the parting be round about the coronet, it comes by means 
of foundering; if in part, then by a prick of ſome channel nail, 
quitter-bone, retreat, graveling, cloying, or the like. 
The ſigns of being looſened by foundering, is its breaking 
firſt in the fore part of the coronet, right againſt the toes ; 
becauſe the humour always deſcends towards the toe.---If it 
proceeds from pricking, graveling, or the like, the hoof 
will looſen round about equally, even at firſt.---If occaſi- 
oned by a quitter-bone, or hurt on the coronet, it will break 
_ above the grieved part, and rarely be ſeen to go any 
ather. | 
Vor. I. > 


For the ſoil of hops. 


HOP 


Hoor-$WELLED, is an infirmity that ſometimes befals young 


horſes, when they are ovet-rid, or wrought hard, whi 

makes them ſwell in that part, by reaſon of the blood falling 

down and ſettling there; which; if not ſpeedily removed, will 
et a wet ſpavin. : 


HOOK, in angling, e. See FisningG Hook, 
Hooxs, in building, 6c. are of vatious ſorts ; ſome of iron, 


and others of braſs; viz. | 
19. Armour hooks, which ate generally of braſs; and are to 
lay up atms upon, as guns, muskets, half pikes, pikes, jave- 
lins, c. 29. Caſement books. 39. Chimney hooks, which 
are made both of braſs and iron, and of different faſhions : 
their uſe is to ſet the tongs and fire-ſhovel againſt. 49. Car- 
tain hioks. 5%; Hooks for doors, gates; &c. 69. Donble-line 
hooks, large and ſmall. 79; Single-line hooks, large and ſmall. 
89. Tenter books of various forts: See TenTER: 


HOOK-PINS, iti architecture, are taper iron pins; only with 


a hook-head, to pin the frame of a roof or floor together. 


HOP, L=palns, a plant of the reptile kind, whoſe flower is a 


principal ingredient in beer; and other malt- liquots. SeeBxew- 
ING, See alſo BEER, and MALT-LiquoR. 

The hop creeps like ſnake-weed; unleſs it find pales or ſhrube 
to hang to; or unleſs they who cultivate it, plant poles or 
the purpoſe.— Its ſtem is long, flexible, rough, and hairy.— Its 
leaf indented like that of the vine, and covered with a kind 
of prickly down like that of the cucumber. Its flowers are 
of a greeniſh yellow, reſembling, both. as to form and ſize, 
thoſe of the female elm ; and grow in a kind of bunch or 
cluſter. In this flower is a blackiſh bitter grain contained, 


which is the ſeed of the hop. 


In the ſpring time, while the bud is yet tender, the tops of 
the plant being cat off, and bojled, are eat like aſparagus ; and 
found effectual to looſen the body; the heads and tendrils are 
good to purify the blood in the ſcorbutus, and moſt cutane- 
ous diſeaſes : decoctions of the flowers, and ſyrups thereof, are 
of uſe againſt peſtilential fevers: juleps and apozems are alſo 
prepared with hops, for hypochondriacal and hyſterical affec- 
tions, and to promote the menſes. 

The propagation and culture of hops, being a point of ſome 


nicety, as well as great advantage, we ſhall lay down a little 
" ſyſtem thereof.—.It is certain there is nothing in all the rural 


employments, that, under prudent management, turns to more 
account; very large — e having been raiſed by this commo- 
dity in a few years paſt.—Switzer tells us, he has known 
— yield 30 J. per annum per acre, planted therewith: To 

y nothing of the great number of poor that are employed 
therein, viz. in the planting, ſoiling, digging, houghing, poling, 
tying, picking, c. 


kinds : Mortimer reckons four, viz. the wild garlic hop : 
which is not worth propagating ; the long and ſquare garlic 
hop, which, thaugh valuable, yet on account of the redneſs 
towards the ſtalk, does not bear the beſt price; the long white 
bop, which is the moſt beautiful and fertile; and the oval 


op. 
Another author diſtinguiſhes the hops to be cultivated into the 
white and grey binds ; the latter being a large ſquare hop, 
more hardy, and bearing a plentifuller crop than the former 
though it does not ripen ſo early. 
There are ſcarce any but may ſer ve, ex- 
cept ſtony, rocky, and ſtiff clay ground: the beſt, however, 
is that which is light, deep, and rich; which will be the better 
if ſand be mixed with it: a black garden mould is alſo excel- 
lent. If the ground be cold, ſtiff, and ſour, the beſt means 
of improvement is to burn-beat it. Mortimer adds, that in 
Kent, where they eſteem new land beſt for hops, they plant 
their hop gardens with cherry trees and apple trees at a good 
diſtance; that when the land is E the beſt for hops, (which 
happens in about ten years) the cherry trees may begin to bear; 
and thirty years after, when the cherry trees are ſpent, the 
apple trees may be in perfection. 


For the planting of hops. — The ground is firſt to be prepared 


by tilling it the beginning the winter, either with the 
plough or ſpade. In October, (and ſometimes, though rare- 
ly, in March) they proceed to plant ; marking out the places 
where each hillock or little plantation is to be. Some plant in 
ſquares, checquer-wiſe, which is the moſt convenient form, 
where they intend, in the courſe of the tillage, to plough 
with horſes between the hills: but the beſt form for the hop, 
as well as the moſt pleaſing to the eye, is the quincunx. See 
UINCUNX, x 
It the ground be poor, or ſtiff, it is neceſſary ſome good 
mould, or elſe a compoſt of manure and earth, be laid in 
holes a foot ſquare, in the ſeveral places where the hills are 


to be. The diſtance of the hills in dry hot ground may 


be ſix foot; but in moiſt and rich ground, ſubject to bear 
large hops, eight or nine, | 

For planting, the largeſt ſets are to be chofen, eight or ten 
inches long, having each three or four joints. T'hefe to be 
ſet in holes, made for the purpoſe, one at each corner of a 
hole, and a fifth in the middle, raifing the earth two or three 
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inches about. 


, 
\ 
: 


H O N 


good detergent and cleanſer; and in that quality uſed both in- 

ternally and externally, for the viſcera, wounds, ulcers, Fc. 

Honey is the baſis of ſeveral compolitions in pharmacy,---Of 

honey, with the addition of roſes or violets, mercurialis, c. 
is made wel roſatum, mercuriale, helieboratum, &c. 

There is alſo a mel ſcilliticmm, ot a preparation of ſyuills ; 

mel paſſulatum violatum, made with raiſins boiled in hot wa- 

ter: aud mel unthoſatum, made of roſemary flowers. 

The chemiſts alſo draw a water, a ſpirit, an oil, Qc. from 

honey. 

2 is alſo an ingredient in ſeveral drinks, as mum, me- 

theglin, Ye. See Mun, METHEGLIN, Cc. 

il Hox EV. S. Adaman, abbot of Hij, in his deſcription of 
holy places, obſerves, that in the place where S8. John Bap- 
tilt lived in the deſart, there are locuſts which the poor people 
boil with oil, and a ſort of herbs with large long leaves, of 
a milk colour, anda taſte like that of honey; and that this is 
what in ſcripture is called wild honey, See ACRIDOPHAGI. 

H oNEY-CoOMB, a waxen ſtructure, full of cells, framed by the 
bees to. depoſit their honey, eggs, c. See CELL, Wax, 
Horx EY, c. 8 
The great ſagacity and contrivance of the bees in making their 
combs, have often been admired,---Their labour is diſtributed 
regularly among them; ſometimes thoſe bees that carry the 
wax in their jaws and chaps, moilten and mollify it with ſome 
liquor that they diſti] upon it; the ſame ſometimes build the walls 
of their hexagonal cells; but ſometimes others do it ; but thoſe 
that form the cells never poliſh them.---Others come and 
make the angles more exact, and cloſe and ſmooth the ſuperti- 
cies.— And as in the doing of this, ſome ſmall bits of wax 
are ſcraped off, there are ſome whoſe buſineſs is to pick up 
theſe, that they may not be loſt, 

M. Maraldi has alſo obſerved, that thoſe bees that poliſh the 
walls, work longer than thoſe that build them; as if poliſh- 
ing were not ſo laborious as building. 

They begin their work at the top of the hive, faſtening it to the 
molt ſolid part thereof: thence it deſcends downwards, being 
continued from top to bottom, and from one fide to another; 
and to make it the more ſolid, they uſe a fort of tempered wax 
that is pretty much like glue. The form of the cells, of 
which the houey-comb is made, is hexagonal; a figure that, 
beſides what is common with a ſquare and equilateral triangle, 
has the adyantage of including a greater ſpace within the ſame 
ſurkace. 7 

Horx EY Conn, in gunnery, is a flawin the metal of a piece of 
ordnance, when it is ill caſt, and ſpongeous. 

HoNEY-DEW, is a ſweet-taſted deu, found early in the mor- 
ning on the leaves of divers forts of plants, Sec Dew. 
Honey-dews, or mildews, are of a very different nature from 
blaſtings, being cauſed by the condenſing of a fat moiſt ex- 
halation, raiſed in a hot dry ſummer, from plants and bloſ- 
ſoms; as alſo from the earth; which, by the coolneſs and ſe- 
renity of the air in the night, or in the upper clear region of 
the air is thickened into a fat gluey matter, and falls to the 
earth again; part whereof reſts upon oak leaves, and ſome o- 
ther trees, whoſe leaves are ſmooth, and do not eaſily admit 
the moiſture into them. See MiLDtw. 

Gaſlendus holds, that a -viſcid juice tranſpiring out of the 
leaves, helps to compoſe this Honey, or to convert the dew 
falling on them into a hoxey ſubſtance, which before had no- 
thing of it: And hence he accounts for the reaſon why we 
find it on ſome trees, and not on others. See MANNA. 

This hoxey-dew falling on the ears and ſtalks of wheat, be- 
ſmears them with a different colour from the natural ; and 
being of a clammy ſubſtance, ſo binds up the young, tender 
and cloſe ears of the wheat, by the heat of the ſun, that it 
prevents the growth and compleating of the perfect grain there- 


in. 

A ſhower of rain ſucceeding preſently after the fall thereof, 
or - blowing ſtifly, are the only natural remedies a- 
gainſt it. 

HONI Sort qui mal y penſe, q. d. evil to him that thinks evil; 
the motto of the moſt noble order of the knights of the gar- 
ter. Sec GARTER, and Morro. 

HONOR. p HoxouR. 

HONORABLE. Ge the anicle ZHoxounaMe: 

HONORARY. HONOURARY. 


HONORIACl, in antiquity, a ſpecies or order of ſoldiery un- | 


der the eaſtern empire; who introduced the Goths, Vandals, 
Alani, Suevi, c. into Spain. 

Didymus and Verinianus, two brothers, had with great vigi- 
lance and valour, defended the paſſages of the Pyreneans a- 
gainſt the Barbarians for ſome time, at their own expence; but 
being at length killed, the emperor Conſtantius appointed the 
honoriaci to defend thoſe paſſages, who, not contented to lay 
them open to all the nations of the North then ravaging the 
Gauls, joined themſelves to them, 

HONOUR, Hoxok.---Bcſides its literal ſenſe, wherein it de- 
notes a teſtimony, or token of eſteem and ſubmiſſion , Honour 
is particularly applied in our cuſtoms to the more noble kind 
of ſcignories, or lordſhips ; whereof other inferior lordſhips, 
or manors lod, or depend. See MAnoR, 


H OO 


As a manor conſiſts of ſeveral tenements. forv; | 

Sc. (See SERVICE, Ec.) ſo an — — 5 
* knights- fees, c. P $ Civers ma. 
t was allo formerly called beneficinm or ro 21 

ways held of the king in = . 5 deing at. 
nour ſignified the ſame as baronta, See Bationy, has 
By ſtat. 37. Hen. VIII. c. 18. the king is impowered 

ters patent to erect four ſeveral honours, viz : by let. 
Kingſton upon Hull, S. Oſythe, and Donnington; *llminſter, 
ny other Honour as he will.--- The manner of c. aim. 
honours, may be gathered from the ſtat. 33 Hen theſs 

6 61 15 , v0” VEL 
ounſellors of HONOUR, Or Honorary counſello 
a right to enter or fit in aſſemblics, CT 1 
or give judgment in the ſame, though they dg = eliderate 
and ordinarily belong thereto. \ ot Properly 

The French call chevaliers de Honnevs, knights 
— of argon) yr gentlemen uſhers of queens and pu” 
ceſſes, who attend them, give them thei wal 

pO ones. doo * , of. bo 
aids of HoxouR, are young ladies, in the , 
whoſe office is to —_ the queen, when the ger bene 
Ly are ſix in number, and their ſalary 300 J. pe, e. 

HonovRs ef the Louvre, are certain privileges a . 
vers dignities or offices, . — of _ ping 
chancellor, &c. as, to enter the Louvre in a coach; tt, bal 
the tabouret or ſtool in the queen's preſence, c. "IR 

HoNouRS of the houſe, are certain ceremonies obſerved; 
ceiving viſits, making entertainments, c. performed 4 
by the maſter himſelf, or by ſome perſon appointed het 
purpoſe; as, to go and receive the guelts, to conduct 
out again, to ſee they be well ſeated, help them to the cho 
bits, c. And all this in apolite, agreeable manner. 85 

Honours of the city, are the public offices or employ 
thereof,---He has been conſtable, overſeer of the bn 
churchwarden, of his pariſh; common-council-man, Alder 
man, and laſtly mayor: he has paſſed all the honours of the 
city. | 

HoxouRs of the church, are the rights belonging to 
Sc. As a ſeat and ſepulchre in the chancel. 8 he 
with the conſecrated bread and wine, c. 

HonouRS is alſo applied to the principal parts of the apparatus 
of great ceremonies; as coronations, conſecrations, chriſten- 
ings, c. Such are the oil, tapers, Mc. 

Such lords or ladies bore the honoxrs at ſuch a ceremony, 
In obſequies, they anciently preſented the honoxrs, that is. the 
ſhield, creſt, ſword, gantlets, ſpurs, banner, horſe, c. f 

Funeral _ OURS, are the ceremonies performed at the inter- 
ments of great men; as hangings, hearſes, funeral harangues, 
oY g ö gings, 5 

HoxouR cowrts, are courts held within the honoxrs, or ſeigno- 
ries abovementioned. See CourT. 

HoxovuR point, in heraldry, is that next above the centre of the 
eſcutcheon ; dividing the upper part into two equal portions, 
See PoixT, and ESCUTCHEON. 

HONOURABLE Amends, amende honorable. See the article 
AMENDS. 

HONOURABLE, or HONORABLE ordinaries, in heraldry, arethe 
principal ordinaries or bearings, which, when in their full er- 
tent, may poſſeſs one third of the field. See ORDiNary. 
Some only allow of nine, viz. the croſs, chief, pale, bend, 
feſſe, chevron, ſalteer, giron, and eſcutcheon; others add more, 
viz. the bar, bordure, &c. See each under its proper article, 
CRoss, CHIEF, PALE, e. | | 

HONOURARY, or HoxokaRr, is underſtood of a E 
who bears or poſſeſſes ſome quality or title, only for the 
name's ſake, without doing any of the functions thereto be- 
longing, or receiving any of the advantages thereof, 

Thus we ſay, hoxorary counſellors. See counſellors of Ho- 
NOUR, 

In the college of phyſicians, London, are hoxoxrary fellows. 
See COLLEGE. 

The royal academy of ſciences at Paris, conſiſts of four cli 
ſes of members, vir. honorary, penſionary, aſſociates, and 
adjuncts. See ACADEMY. 2 
The honoxrary are to be twelve in number, and all inhabitants 
of the kingdom. 

HonoukARy ſervices, are thoſe incident to the tenureof grand 
ſerjeanty, and commonly annexed to honors. See SERJEAN- 
TY, SERVICE, c. 

HoNnouURARY zutor, is a perſon of quality appointed to have a 
eye over the adminiſtration of the affairs of a minor; while 
the onerary tutors have the real effective management tnerewt. 
See TuToR, c. 

HoxouRARY, HONORARIUM, is alſo uſed ſubſtantively, for 4 
lawyer's fee; or a ſalary given to public profeſſors of any t 
or ſcience.” See FEE, ADvocarTer, & c. . 

HONTFONGENETHETF, a thief taken hond-habend, i. e. 
having the thing ſtolen in his hand. See HAND-HABEND: 

HOOD. See CHAPEROON, and CUCULLUS. Hoop 


HOO 


Hoop, in falconry, is a piece of leather, wherewith the head of 
a hawk, falcon, or the like, is covered. See Hawk, FAL- 
CON, c. | 

After feeling a young hawk, ſhe is to be fitted with a large 
eaſy hood, which is to be taken off and put on very often, 
watching her two nights ; and handling her frequently and 
gently about the head. When you perceive ſhe has no aver- 
ſion to the hood, unſeel her in an evening by candle-light, 
continuing to handle, hood and xnhood her, as before; till at 
laſt ſhe takes no offence, but will patiently endure handling. 
See HAWKING. | 
After unſeeling, anoint with the finger and ſpittle the place 
where the ſeeling thread was drawn through; then hood her, 
and hold her on your fiſt all night, 

As ſoon as ſhe is well reclaimed, let her fit upon a perch; but 
every night — her on the fiſt three or four hours, ſtroak- 
ing, hooding and xxhooding, &c. And thus you may do in the 
day-time, when ſhe hath learned to feed eagerly, and with- 
out fear. 

HOOF, angula, the horny part which covers the feet of di- 
vers animals, as horſes, bullocks, &c. See Horn. 

The hoof ſerves much the ſame purpoſes as the nails of ſome 
animals, and the claws of others. See Nair. 

The hoof of a horſe ſurrounds the ſole, and the coffin bone. 
To be good, it ſhould be of a dark colour, ſomewhat ſhi- 
ning, high, ſmooth, of a round ſhape, but a little larger below 
than above; ſhort, that the horſe may tread more on the toe 
than on the heel; ſomewhat hollow within, having a narrow 
fruſh, and broad heels. See HoRSE. n 

The hoof ſhould not have circles, which are a ſign of its being 
brictle, and that the horſe having been often ſhod, has had his 
feet ſpoiled by the many pieces broke out of it.--A white hoof 
is commonly brittle. 

To judge whether the hoof be and ſtanch, lift up the foot, 
and conſider if it have a ſhoe forged purpoſely for it, and be 
very much pierced, and the holes made in unuſual parts as 
wanting horn enough to take hold by in thoſe places wherethe 
nails are commonly driven, 

Sometimes they are forced to pierce the ſhoes nigh the heels, 
becauſe the fore-part is bad; it being otherwiſe unuſual to drive 
the nails near the heels, except the toe be ſo much ſplit and 
broke as not to bear nails. 

If the hoof be not round, but broad, and ſpreading out at the 
ſides and quarters, the horſe commonly has narrow heels, and 

in time, will be flat footed; which fort of foot is weak, and 
will not long Carry a ſhoe, nor travel far; but ſurbate : add 
that treading more on his heels than toes, will cauſe himto go 
low on his paſterns. | 

If the hoof be long, it will make him tread altogether on his 
heels.---If a viz. broad without and narrow within, 
ſo that the horſe is ſplay-footed, it will cauſe him to tread too 
much inward, and cut or interfere. --- If the fruſh be broad, 
the heels will be weak and ſoft. — If the heel be narrow 
and tender, the horſe will in time grow hoof- bound, The in- 
firmities to which hoofs are liable, are, the caſting of the hoof, 
hoof - bound, hoof- hard, Hoof - hurt, looſe hoof, falſe quarters, 


c. 
Caſting of the Hoop. A horſe is ſaid to caſt his hoof, when 
the whole coffin of the hoof becomes looſened, and falls off 
from the bone.--This may be remedied by care and proper a 
plication ; a new hoof being procurable it the coffin bone 6s. 
benot hurt. 
Horſes ſometimes caſt their Hoof by reaſon of ſomeprick, ſtub, 
foundring, -ſurbating, or other accident, that cauſes an impoſ- 
rumation in the foot ; ſo that the hoof, and ſometimes the 
coffin bone, being ſpungy and eaſily broken, fall off in large 
pieces. The laſt when it happens is deſperate, 
HooF-B3OUND, is a ſhrinking in of an horſe's hoof on the top, 
and at the heel; which makes the skin ſtare above the hoof, 
and to grow over the ſame. 
It befals an horſe divers ways, either by keeping him too d 
in the ſtable, by ſtrait ſhoeing, or by ſome unnatural heat af- 
ter foundering. | 
Hoor-Hux r. -In labouring beaſts, eſpecially oxen, if the hoof 

be hurt with a coulter or ſhare, it may be cared by a ſalve 
of pitch and greaſe mixed with powder of brimſtone, diſſol- 
ved together, and with an hot iron melted in the ere hoof 
or clee. | 
Hoox-LooOSENED, is a diſſolution or dividing of the horn or 
coffin of a horſe's hoof from the fleſh, at the ſetting on of the 
coronet. 
If the parting be round about the coronet, it comes by means 
of foundering ; it in part, then by a prick of ſome channel nail, 
quitter-bone, retreat, graveling, cloying, or the like. 
The ſigns of being looſened by foundering, is its breaking 
firſt in the fore part of the coronet, right againſt the toes ; 
becauſe the humour always deſcends towards the toe.---If it 
proceeds from pricking, graveling, or the like, the hoof 
will looſen round about equally, even at firſt.—-If occaſi- 
oned by a quitter-bone, or hurt on the coronet, it will break 
right above the grieved part, and rarely be ſeen to go any 
father. 

Vox. I. 
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Hoor-SWELLED, is an infirmity that ſometimes befals young 
horſes, when they are over-tid, or wrought hard, whi 
makes them ſwell in that part, by reaſon of the blood falling 
down and ſettling thete ; which; if not ſpeedily removed, will 

et a wet ſpavin. . 

HOOK, in angling, . See Fis nN; Hoc. 

Hooks, in building, c. are of vatious ſorts; ſome of iron, 
and others of braſs, viz. | | 
19. Armour hooks, which ate generally of braſs; and are to 
lay up atms upon, as guns, muskets, half pikes, pikes, jave- 
lins, &c. 29. Caſement books, 39. Chimney hooks, which 
are made both of braſs and iron, and of different faſhions : 
their uſe is to ſet the tongs and fire-ſhovel againſt. 30. Car- 
tain hioks. 5%, Hooks for doors, gates, &c. 69. Donble-line 
hooks, large and ſmall. 79; Sizgle-line hooks, large and ſmall. 
89. Tenter hooks of various ſorts: See TENTEE. 

HOOK-PINS, iti architecture, are taper iron pius, only with 
a hook-head, to pin the frame of a roof or floot together. 

HOP, Lapulut, a plant of the reptile kind, whoſe flower is a 
principal ingredient in beer; and other malt-liquors, SeeBxew- 
ING, See alſo BEER, and MALT-LiquoR. + 
The hop creeps like ſnake-weed; unleſs it find pales or ſhrube 
to hang to; or unleſs they who cultivate it, plant poles dor 
the purpoſe.— Its ſtem is long, flexible, rough, and hairy.- Its 
leaf indented like that of the vine, and covered with a kind 
of prickly down like that of the cucumber. Its flowers are 
of a greeniſh yellow, reſembling, both as to form and ſize, 
thoſe of the female elm ; and grow in a kind of bunch or 
cluſter, In this flower is a blackiſh bitter grain contained, 

Which is the ſeed of the hop, 
In the ſpring time, while the bud is yet tender, the tops of 
the plant being cut off, and bojled, are eat like aſparagus ; and 
found effectual to looſen the body; the heads and tendrils are 
good to 22 the blood in the ſcorbutus, and moſt cutane- 
ous diſeaſes: decoctions of the flowers, and ſyrups thereof, are 
of uſe againſt peſtilential fevers: juleps and apozems are alſo 
prepared with hops, for hypochondriacal and hyſterical affec- 
tions, and to promote the menſes. 

The propagation and culture of hops, being a point of ſome 
njcety, as well as great advantage, we ſhall lay down a little 

" ſyſtem thereof. It is certain there is nothing in all the rural 
employments, that, under prudent management, turns to more 
account; very large eſtates having been raiſed by this commo- 
dity in a few years palt.—-Switzer tells us, he has known 

round yield 30 J. per annum per acre, planted therewith : To 

y nothing of the great number of poor that are employed 
therein, v2. in the planting, ſoiling, digging, houghing, poling, 
tying, picking, c. | 

Culture of Hors, and Hop gardens. — Hops are of divers 
kinds: Mortimer reckons four, viz. the wild garlic bop: 
which is not worth propagating ; the long and ſquare garlic 
hop, which, thaugh valuable, yet on account of the redneſs 
towards the ſtalk, does not bear the beſt price; the long white 
bop, which is the moſt beautiful and fertile; and the oval 


op. 
Another author diſtinguiſhes the hops to be cultivated into the 
white and grey binds ; the latter being a large ſquare hop, 
more hardy, and bearing a plentifuller crop than the former; 
though it does not ripen ſo early. 

For the ſoil of Jops.——"There are ſcarce any but may ſerye, ex- 
cept ſtony, rocky, and ſtiff clay ground: the beſt, however, 
is that which is light, deep, and rich ; which will be the betrer 
if ſand be mixed with it: a black garden mould is alſo excel- 
lent, If the ground be cold, ſtiff, and ſour, the beſt means 
of improvement is to burn-beat it. Mortimer adds, that in 
Kent, where they eſteem new land beſt for hops, they plant 
their hop gardens with cherry trees and apple trees at a good 
diſtance; that when the land is paſt the beſt for hops, (which 
happens in about ten years) the cherry trees may begin to bear ; 
and thirty years after, when the cherry trees are ſpent, the 
apple trees may be in perfeQion. 

For the planting of hops. — The ground is firſt to be prepared 
by tilling it the beginning of the winter, either with the 
plough or ſpade. In October, (and ſometimes, though rare- 
ly, in March) they proceed to plant; marking out the places 
where each hillock or little plantation is to be. Some plant in 
ſquares, checquer-wiſe, which is the moſt convenient form, 
where they intend, in the courſe of the tillage, to plough 
with horſes between the hills: but the beſt form for the hop, 
as well as the moſt pleaſing to the eye, is the quincunx. Sce 

UINCUNX, 
It the ground be poor, or ſtiff, it is neceſſary ſome good 
mould, or elſe a compoſt of manure and earth, be laid in 
holes a foot ſquare, in the ſeveral places where the hills are 
to be.— The diſtance of the bills in dry hot ground may 
be ſix foot; but in moiſt and rich ground, ſubject to bear 
large hops, eight or nine. Wo 
For planting, the largeſt ſets are to be choſen, eight or ten 
inches long, having each three or four joints. Iheſe to be 
ſet in holes, made for the purpoſe, one at each corner of a 
hole, and a fifth in the middle, raiſing the earth two or three 
inches about, | 
| 10 2 For 
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Tur the dreſſing of hops. ---If the hop-ground be old, and wore 


out of heart, they find it convenient to dig about them, to- 
ward the beginning of each winter, and take away a quantity 
of the old earth; its place to be ſupplied with what is fatter 
and freſher. — It the hops be in good heart, manuring and 
pruning is moſt adviſable. In order to this, they pull down 
the hills, and undermine all about, till they come near the 
principal roots. This done, taking off the earth from the 
roots, they find by the colour, c. which are new ſhoots, 
and which old ones, and cut off all the new ones. — When 
the roots are thus dreſſed, the new mould or manure to be 
applied. 


For the poling. — The time is when the hops begin to appear 


above ground: the number and dimenſions of the poles to be 
adjuſted to the diſtance of the hills, the nature of the ſoil, 
and ſtrength of the 50. To prevent hox/ling, the poles are 
to be made to lean outwards; and particularly towards the 
ſouth, to receive more of the ſun's beams; it being matter of 
obſervation, that a leaning pole bears more hops than an up- 
right one. 


As to tying.— When the hops are got two or three foot above 


ground, the next buſineſs is to conduct and tie them to ſuch 
les as are empty, and at a proper diſtance from them.— 
hey are to be tied with withered raſhes, or woollen yarn; 
but not ſo cloſe as to hinder their climbing up the poles : two 
or three ſtrings may ſuffice for a pole. This operation is to 
be attended to in April and May, 
About Midſummer, when they ceaſe to run in length, and 
begin to branch, ſuch of them as are not yet got up to the 
tops of the poles, ſhould have their heads nipped off, or elſe 
be diverted from the pole, that they may branch the better ; 
which is more for the increaſe of the hop, than its extending 
in length. 
2 in May, after rain, the hills are to be made up 
with a hoe, or ſpade, or by ploughing; which will be a 
means to deſtroy the weeds: and it is neceſſary, if the ſpring 
or ſummer prove dry, to water them twice or thrice in a 
ſeaſon. 
Hops blow towards the latter end of July: and the forward 
ones are ripe by the cloſe of Augult.— Their ripeneſs is diſ- 
covered by their fragrant ſcent, their changing of colour, being 
eaſily pulled, and by the browniſh colour of the ſeed. 


Hops are to be gathered when they look a little browniſh, and 


that without delay: the moſt expeditious way is, to make a 
frame with four ſhort poles or ſticks, laid on four forks driven 
into the ground, of ſuch breadth, as to contain either the 
hair-cloth of your kiln, or a blanket tacked round it about 
the edges. On this device, the poles, with the hops on them, 
may be 1aid, being either ſupported by forks, or the edges of 
the frame; at each fide whereof, the pickers may ſtand, and 
pick the hops into it. When the blanket or hair-cloth is full, 
untack it, carry it away, and place another, or the ſame emp- 
tied, in the ſame frame again ; and this frame may be daily re- 
moved, with little trouble, to ſome new place of the garden 
near the work. 

Hops muſt not be gathered while wet; but if the dew be on 
them, or a ſhower of rain has taken them, the pole may be 
ſhaken, and they will dry the ſooner : If they be over-ripe, 
they will be apt to ſhed their ſeed, wherein conſiſts their chief 
ſtrength ; neither will they look ſo green, but ſomewhat 
brown, which much leſſens their value; though ſome let them 
ſtand as long as they can, becauſe they waſte leſs in the drop- 
ping; for four pounds of undried hops, thorough ripe, will 
make one of dry; whereas five pounds of thoſe ſcarcely ripe, 
yet in their prime, make but one; ſo that it is judged the pro- 
prietors get more in the thorough ripe hop by the weight, than 
they loſe in the colour. 

As faſt as the hops are picked, they muſt be dried : ſome, 
eſpecially the Flemmings and Hollanders, make uſe of an 
ooſt or kiln for this purpoſe : others dry them on the or- 
dinary mait kiln on an hair-cloth : but the beſt way, is to 
make a bed of flat ledges, about an inch thick, and two or 
three inches broad, ſawn, and laid one acroſs the other, 
checquer- wiſe, the flat way; the diſtances about three inches, 
or the like; the ledges ſo entered, are put into another, that 
the floor may be even and ſmooth : this bed may reſt on two 
or three joyſts ſet edgewiſe, to ſupport it from ſinking ; then 
cover it with large double tin plates ſoldered together at each 
Joint; and fo order the ledges before they are laid, that the joints 
of the tin may always lie over the middle of a ledge ; and 
when the bed is wholly covered with tin, fit boards about the 
edges of the kiln to keep up the hops, only let the one ſide 
be to remove, that the hops may be ſhoved off as before. 
The hops may be turned on this tin-bed or floor with great 
ſafety and ſmall expence of fuel; beſide, that any manner of 
fuel will ſerve for this purpoſe as well as charcoal, the ſmoke 
not paſſing through the hops : but it muſt not be forgot, to 
make conveyances for it at the ſeveral corners and ſides of 
the kiln. 


The turning of hops after the eaſieſt and moſt ſecure manner, is 


found to be not only a waſte and injury to the hop, but alſo 
an expence of fuel and time; yet it may be prevented, in 
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caſe the upper bed, whereon the hops lie, ha 
may be let down and raiſed at pleaſure; which cover 

tinned over, by nailing ſingle tin plates to the face of . 
when the hops begin to dry, and are ready to be barge” = 
may let down this cover within a foot and leſs of th y ay 
which will reflect the heat upon them, tha © bop, 


at the u 
will be as ſoon dry as the lower, and every I en 


dried. 

The method of bagging hops, (after they have lat 
more to cool an 25 is to Rar a ed... 4 . 
hole in an upper floor, big enough for a man with 3 
go up and down, and turn and wind in it; then tack x Fog 
about the mouth of the bag faſt with packthread, that * 
bear the weight of the hops when full, and of the man * 
treads them: that done, let the bag down through the * 
and the hoop will reſt above, ſo as to keep the bag from ſlidi 
wholly through; into this bag caſt a few hops, and befor 
you go in to tread, let an handful of hops be tied at — 
lower corner with a piece of packthread, to make, as.; 

were, a taſſel, whereby the bag, when full, may be * 

niently lifted or removed; then go into the bag, and ur 

the hops on every ſide, another ſtill caſting in as faſt a 0 

require, till it be full: when it is well trodlen and filled, l 

the bag down by unripping the loop, and cloſe the mouth ar 
the bag, filling the two upper corners as you did the lower: 
This bag, if well packed and dried, will keep ſeyeral years 
in a dry place; only care muſt be taken, that mice do not 
ſpoil or waſte the hops ; not that they will eat them, but 
make their neſts therein. : 

HOPLITES *, HoerirA, in antiquity, were ſuch of the can- 
didates at the Olympic and other ſacred games, as ran races in 
armour. See GAME. 

The word is Greek, 4ramry;, formed of zie, armour, 
One of the fineſt pieces of the famous Parrhaſius, was a 
painting which repreſented two Hoplites; the one running, and 
ſeeming to ſweat large drops ; and the other laying his arms 
down, as quite ſpent and out of breath. Pliny, L. XXXy, 
C. 10. and Paſchas, De Coronis, L. VI. cap. 14. 

HOPLOMACHTI *, 'onaomaxo1, in antiquity, were a ſpe- 
cies of gladiators, who fought in armour, either compleat- 
23 from head to foot, or only with a cask or cui- 

$ 


ve a cover that 


* The word is compoſed of the Greek, zz, armour, and u. 
YOM, I fight. 

HOPPER, a veſſel wherein ſeed-corn is carried at the time of 
ſowing. See SEMINATION. 

The word is alſo uſed for that wooden trough in a mill, into 
which the corn is put to be ground. See MiLL. 

HORARY, ſomething relating to hore, hours. See Hou, 

HoRARY circles of the globe. See the article GLoze. 

HoRARY circles, or lines, in dialling, are the lines or circles 
which mark the hours on ſun-dials. See Dia. 

HoRARY motion of the earth, is the arch it deſcribes in the ſpace 
of an hour. 

This is 15 degrees ; though not accurately, (for the earth 
moves with ditferent velocity, according to its greater or leſs 
diſtance from the ſun) but near enough for ordinary computa- 

Py 8 hs EARTH. 

, HoRDa, in geography, is uſed for a company or 
tribe of wandering 1 Which have no ſettled abode ot 
habitation, but ſtrole about, dwelling in chariots, or under 
tents, to be ready to ſhift as ſoon as herbage, fruits, and the 
preſent province is eaten bare. See NoMADES. 

The term is Tartarian, and literally denotes a multitude. . 

HorD, is more properly the name which the Tartars, who in- 

habit beyond the Wolga, in the kingdoms of Aſtracan and 
Bulgaria, give to their villages, See VILLAGE. 
A hord conſiſts of fifty or ſixty rents ranged in a circle; 
leaving an open place in the middle.—The inhabitants of each 
bord uſually form a military company, or troop ; the eldelt 
whereof is commonly the captain, and depends on the gene- 
ral, or prince of the whole nation. See HAMAXonn. 

HORDES TUM, a liquid medicine, made of barley, boiled 
till it burſt, | 
Sometimes other ingredients are added, as the cold ſeeds, al- 
monds, and the like. 

HORDEOLUM *, in medicine, a ſmall tubercle ariſing on 
the outer verge of the palpebræ, or eye-lids. See PALPE- 
BRA. 

It is thus called from the Latin hordeum, barley, as reſembling a 
barley corn. : 

The cure of the hordeolum and grando is by diſcutients and 
ſuppuratives. 25 
HORDICALIA *, or Hoxnicipra, in antiquity, a religious 
feaſt held among the Romans, wherein they ſacrificed cattle 
big with young. See FEAST. i 

* The word hordicidia is formed of horda; which Feſtus explains 
by pregnans, pregnant; and cede, I ſacrifice. Ovid, in his 
faſti, I. IV. v. 631. deſcribes horda, or forda, to be bos pr 3” 
nans ; of Qooc, gravida. 
This feaſt fell on the 15th of April; on which day they ſa- 
crificed thirty cows big with calf, to the goddeſs Tellus, of 


Terra, Earth: part of them were ſacrificed in the 8 * 
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jupiter. The calves taken out of their bellies were burnt to 
aſhes, at firſt, by the pontifices ; afterwards by the eldeſt of the 
veſtal virgins. 2 f : 5 
Alexander ab Alexandro, Genial. Dier. writes Hordalis dies ; 
and from him ſome of the moderns call the feaſt Hordalia; but 
Varro writes it Hordicalia, and Feſtus Hordicidia. 

HORIZON“, or Hos1sox, in aſtronomy, a great circle of the 
ſphere, dividing the world into two parts or hemiſpheres ; the one 
upper, and viſible; the other lower, and hid. See CircLex, 
and HEMISPHERE. 

The word is pure Greek, zz, which literally fignifies bound- 
ing or terminatin the ſight ; being formed of zog, ter mino, de- 
finio, 1 bound, I limit ; whence it is alſo called faitor, fi- 
niſher. 

The horizon is either rational or ſenſible. 

Rational, true, or aſtronomical Hokrzox, which is alſo called 
ſimply and abſolutely the Horizon, is a great circle, whoſeplane 
paſles through the centre of the earth, and whoſe poles are the 
zenith and nadir. It divides the ſphere into two equal parts or 
hemiſpheres. 

Such is the circle HR (Tab. aſtronom. fig. 52.) whoſe poles are 
the zenith and nadir ; whence it follows, that the ſeveral points 
of the horizon are a quadrant diſtant from the zenith and nadir, 
See ZENITH, and NADIR. | 

The meridian and vertical circles, all cut the rational hors2ox at 
right angles, andinto two equal parts. See MERIDIAN, and 
VERTICAL CIRCLE. 

Senſible, viſible, or apparent Hoo, is a leſſer circle of the 
ſphere, as hr, which divides the viſible part of the ſphere from 
the inviſible. 

Its poles, too, are the zenith and nadir : and conſequently the 
ſenſible horizon is parallel tothe rational; and it is cut at right 
angles, and into two equal parts by the verticals. 

The ſenſible horixon is divided into eaſtern and weſtern. 

The eaſtern or ortive HOR1zON, is that part of the horizon where- 
in the heavenly bodies riſe. See RisixG. 

The 1 or occidual HoRIZzON, is that wherein the ſtars ſet. 
See SETTING. 

Hox ox, in geography, is 2 circle paſſing over the earth, and 
dividing the viſible part of the earth and heavens from that which 
is inviſible, . See EARTH. 

The altitude or elevation of any point of the ſphere, is an arch of 
a vertical circle, intercepted between it and the ſenſible horix on. 
See ALTITUDE, and ELEVATION. N 
This is peculiarly denominated ſex/ible horizon, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the rational or true, which paſſes through the centre of 
the earth; as already obſerved. 
By ſenſible horizon is alſo frequently meant a cirele, which de- 
termines the ſegment of the ſurface of theearth, over which the 
eye can reach; called alſo the phyſical borixon. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, a ſpacious Horizon, a narrow ſcanty hori- 
20x.---To find the extent of the horizox, or how far a man's 
proſpect reaches, by means of the heighth of his eye, ſuppoſing 
the earth an uninterrupted globe, is a common caſe of right- 
angled plane triangles, where two ſides and an oppoſite angle 
are given. Thus, ſuppoſe A HB (Tab. Geography, 77 8.) 
a great circle of the terraqueous globe, C the centre, H C its 
ſemidiameter, and E the heighth of the eye; fince HE is a 
tangent, the angle at H is a right angle; ſo that there are given 
HG, 398,386 miles, or 21,034781 Engliſh feet, CE theſame 
length and the heighth of the eye onthe maſt of a ſhip, or at only 
a man's heighth, &c. added to it, and E HC the oppoſite right 
angle. 
By theſe three parts given, itis eaſy to find all the other parts of 
the triangle. And firſt, for the angle at C, in order to find 
the fide HE; the proportion is, as the ſide CE to the angle 
at , ſo is the fide H C to the angle at E; which 2 Swag 
tracted from godegrees, the remainder is the angleat C. 
as the angle at E is to its oppoſite fide H C; or elſe, as the an- 
gle at H is to its oppoſite ſide CE; fo is the angle at C to its 
oppoſite ſide E H, the viſible horizon. 
Or the labour may be ſhortened by adding together the logarithm 
of the ſum of two given ſides, and the logarithm of their diffe- 
-xence; the half of which two logarithms, is the logarithm of 
the ſide required, nearly. For an example, we will take the 
two ſides in yards, by reaſon ſcarce any table of logarithms 
will ſerve us any farther: the ſemi-diameter of the earth is 
7,011594 yards; the heighth of the eye is two yards more, the 
ſum of both ſides is 14,023190- 


Logar. of which ſum is - - - , 1468468 
Logar. oftwo yards, thediffer. is- 0,3010300 
Sum of both logar. - -- 4473768 


The half ſum = - - CERT 3,7239384 
is the logarithm of 5296 yards three miles, which is the 


length of the line E H, or diſtance the eye can reach at ſix | 


feet heighth, 

This, at leaſt, would be the diſtance on a perfect globe, did 
the viſual rays come to the eye ina ſtraight line ; but by means 
ofthe refraction of the atmoſphere, diſtant objects on the hori- 
⁊om appear higher than really they are, and may be ſeen at a 
greater diſtance, eſpecially on the ſea, which is a matter of 
great uſe, eſpecially to diſcover the land, rocks, &c. 


hen, 


Father Laval, profeſſor of hydtogtaphy at Marſeilles, found 
that the Hori⁊on of his obſervatory to the ſea-ward was never 
more than 15 minutes, nor leſs than 13; ; that is, the arch of 

the circumference of the earth, intercepted between the obſer- 
vatory and the horizon, fluctuated between thoſe two quantities; 
whence M. Caſſini deduces, that the extent ofthe Horizon is ſe- 
ven Frenchleagues of three miles each; and that the obſeryato- 
2, is 175 foot high. 
he extent of the Horizon, at the ſame place, and the ſame 
height, is very ſubject to vary, by means of differences in the at- 
moſphere, which occaſion others in the refractions. See Rx- 
FRACTION, . 
When the ſea was full, or the north-weſt or ſouth-eaſt wind 
blew, and the air hazy about the horizon, F. Laval always 
found his horizZox the lower; i, e. the refraction which ſhould 
raiſe it in that caſe was leſs than ordinary. And yet on the 
common principles, the air being now much charged with va- 
pours, the very contrary were rather to be expected. This 
makes M. Caſſini ſuſpect, that there is ſome other refraQive 
matter in the atmoſphere, beſide the air itſelf, * 
The ſame author obſerves, that at a heighth ten times greater than 
that of F. Laval's obſervatory, he found the arch terminated by 
the horixon to the ſea- ward, 42, without any ſenſible variation ; 
whence he concludes, that the variations are the greater, as the 
heighth is the leſs ; which may ſeem contrary,to what he had aſ- 
ſerted in another place, viz, that the variations in the apparent 
altitudes of bodies are greater, as theſe objects are more remote, 
by reaſon they are ſeen through the larger quantity of air, which 
A liable to be varied. But the contradiction may be 
olved. 

HoR12z0N of the Globe. See the article GLonk. 

HORIZONTAL, ſomething that relates to the horizoy, is ta- 

ken in the Horizon, or on a level with the horizon. See Ho- 

RIZON. 

4s ſay, ahorizontalplane, horizontal line, horizontaldiſtance, 
c 


HoR1zONTAL Dial, is that drawn on a plane parallel to the 
horizon ; having its gnomon, or ſtyle nn 
the altitude of the pole of the place it is deſigned for. 

Horizontal dials are, of all others, the moſt ſimple and eaſy. 
td: manner of deſcribing them. See under the article 

IAL. 

HoR1:.oNTAL Diſtance. See the article D1sTANCE. 

HoR1zoNTAL Line, in perſpeftive, is a right line drawn 
through the principal point, parallel to the Hori gon: or, it is 

the interſection of the horizontal and perſpective planes. 

Such is the line P Q (Tab. Perſpective, fig. 12.) paſſing through 

the principal point F. a 

HoR1ZONTAL parallax. See the article PAR ALLAx. 

HoR1ZONTAL plane, is that which is parallel to the Horizon of 

the place; or nothing inclined thereto. See PLANE. 

The buſineſs of levelling, is to find whether two points be in 

the horizontal plane; or how much the deviation is, See LE- 

VELLING. ; 

Hor1ZONTAL plaue, in perſpeQive, is a plane parallel to the 

horizon, paſſing through the eye, and cutting the perſpective 

plane at right angles. See PERSPECTIVE plaze. 

HoR1zONTAL projection. See the article Map. 

HoR1ZONTAL range, or level _ of a piece of ordnance, is 
the line it deſcribes, when directed parallel to the horizon, or 
horizontal line. SeeRANGE. 
Dr. Halley gives two very ready theorems, the one to find 
the greateſt horizontal range at 45 degrees elevation, in an 
ſhot made upon any inclined plane, with any elevation of the 
piece whatſoever ; and the other to find elevations roper to 
ſtrike a given object with any force, greater than what ſuffi- 
ceth to reach ir with the middle eleyation. 

19. A ſhot being made on an inclined plane: having the hori- 
⁊ontal diſtance of the object it ſtrikes, with the elevation of 
the piece, and the angle at the gun between the obje& andthe 
perpendicular; to find the greateſt horizoxzal range of that 
piece laden with the ſame charge; that is half the latus rectum 
of all the parabolæ made with the ſame impetus.---Take half 
the diſtance of the object from the nadir, and the difference 
of the given elevation from that half; ſabtra& the verſed fine 
of that difference from the verſed fine of the diſtance of the 
object from the zenith : The difference of thoſe verſed fines 
will be to the fine of the diſtance of the object from the 
zenith, as the Horixomtal diſtance of the object (truck, to the 
greateſt range at 45 degrees. | | 
29. Having the greateſt hor:2oxzal range of a gun, the horizon- 
tal diſtance and angle of inclination of an odject to the per- 
pendicular; to find the two elevations neceſſary to ſtrike that 
object. Halve the diſtance of the object from the na- 
dir; this half is equal to the half ſum of the two elevations 
ſought: then ſay, as the 1 range is to the 
horizontal diſtance of the object, ſo is the ſine of the angle 
of inclination, or diſtance of the obje& fromthe perpendicu- 
lar, to a fourth proportional; which fourth being ſubtracted 
from the verſed fine of the diſtance of the object from the 
zenith, leaves the verſed ſine of half the difference of the ele- 
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vations ſought ; which elevations are therefore had, by add- 
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ding and ſubtrad ing that half of the difference to and from the 
aforeſaid half ſum. SeePROJECTILE. 


HotizonTAL refraction. See the article REFRACTION. 
Hokr1ZOxTAL ſhelters among gardeners, are defences diſpoſed 
parallel to the horizon for tender plants, bloſſoms, and fruits 
inthe ſpring, againſt blaſts and pinching nights. 

The uſual ſhelters that have obtained, are baſs-mats, and other 
warm coverings, which are rolled up in the day-time, and let 
down in the night.---In lieu of theſe, the Reverend Mr. Law- 
rence firſt propoſed horizontal ſhelters, chiefly on this princi- 
ple, that moſt of our froſts and blaſts fall perpendicularly ; 
7. e. the condenſed vapours falling from the upper region, do, 
at night, form themſelves towards the ſurface of the earth, 
into drops of dews, ſubje& to be frozen by the eoldneſs of the 
air. See Dew, FrosT, 7c. 

Horizontal ſhelters are to be made by laying rows of tyles, at 
certain diſtances one above another, in the ſtructure of the 
wall, ſo as to project or hang over the plane of the wall, to 
carry off the dew, wet, &c.---It is an inconvenience objec- 


ted to this method, that it is difficult to lead a tree rightly among | 


the tyles, or to keep its figure duly filled up. 

HORN, C 

divers animals. See ANIMAL, and HEAD. 

It is laid down as a rule by ſome naturaliſts, that no animals 
have horns but thoſe that are cloven-footed. 

The horns are uſually a double part; inſomuch that there is 
but one exception, and this too controverted. See UNICORN, 
The horns of adeer are properly called his head. See HEAD. 
In the hiſtory of the French academy of ſciences, we hayean 
account of a bullock's hor» dug out of the ground in plough- 
ing, which had ſhot forth fibrous roots, and appeared to have 
grown or vegetated after the manner of aplaut. 


Horns make a conſiderable article in the arts and manufactures. 


---Bullocks horns ſoftened by the fire, ſerve to make lanthorns, 

combs, inkhorns, tobacco-boxes, Tec. 

Honk is ſometimes alſo uſed for the hoof of a horſe, c. See 

HooF. 

Ammon's Horn. See the article Cox Nu Ammonis. 

Hart's-Hokx, cornu cervi.--The ſcrapings or raſpings of the 
horn of this animal are medicinal, and uſed in aſtringent 

draughts, ptiſans, &'c. with that intention. 

It yields by diſtillation a very penetrative volatile ſpirit. See 

SPIRIT, te. | | 

How is alſo a ſort of muſical inſtrument, of the wind kind; 

chiefly uſed in hunting, to animate and bring together the dogs, 

andthe hunters. See HUNTING. 

The horn may have all the extent of the trumpet. See TRuM- 

PET. 

The term anciently was, wind a Born; all horns being in thoſe 

times compaſſed: But ſince ſtraight horns are come in faſhion, 

they ſay, blow a horn, and ſometimes, ſound a hors. 

There are various leſſons on the Horn; as the recheat, double 

recheat, royal recheat, running or farewel recheat, &c. See 

RECHEAT. 

The Hebrews made uſe of horns formed of rams horns, to 

proclaim the jubilee; whence the name jubilee. See JUB1- 

LEE. | 

Hokxs of the uterus, two proceſſes ariſing from the ſides of the 

fand. | 

Hoy, in architecture, is ſometimes uſed for volute. See Vo- 

LUTE. 

HokN of plenty. See the article Coxxu- col. 

HoRN w:th horn, or HORN wnder horn (cornutum cum cornuto) is 

when there is common per cauſe de vicinage, intercommon- 

ing of horned beaſts. See COMMON, and INTERCOMMON, 

Hor N-WORKX, in fortification, a ſort. of out-work, advancing to- 

ward the fie!d, to cover and defend a curtin, baſtion, or other 

place ſuſpected to be weaker than the reſt; as alſo to poſſeſs 

aheighth, &c.--See Tab. Fort. fig. 21. lit. f; See alſo Our- 

WORK. 

It conſiſts of two demi-baſtions, as LM Nand OPQ, Tab. 

Fort. fig. 9. joined by a curtin N O.---Its ſides or flanks are 

uſually parallel ; though ſometimes they approach or contract 

toward the place, forming what they call a quexe d*yronde, or 

feallows tail. See QUEUE d'IYronde. 

When the flanks are too long, they ſometimes make epaule- 

ments to flank them.--- The parts of the boru-work next the 

country, are to be defended by a parapet. 

Two hera-works joined together, make a crown-work. See 

CrowN-WORK. 

Horn-BEAM pollengers, a denomination given by ſome to trees 
which have been lopped, and are of about twenty years 

growth. See TREE. 

HORNGELD “, ſignifies a tax within the foreſt, to be paid for 

the feeding of horned beaſts. See GELD. 

* Duictum ee omni collefione in forefla de befliis cornutis, &c. 
Et [int quieti de omnibus geldis, & danegeldis, & wadgeldis, & 
ſene;eldis, & horngeldis, c. See SUBSIDY. 

To be tree of horugeld, is a privilege granted by the king to 
ſuch as he thinks good. | 
A horſe is ſaid to be Hor N-hipped, when the tops of the two 
haunch bones appear too high. | 


or uu, ahard callous ſubſtance growing on the head of 


; 


HOR 


HORNAGIUM, Hornxacx, in our anci | 
ro import the ſame with hornzeld. See 3 Olss, ſeems 
HORODICTIC Quadrant. See the article 


HOROGRAPHY *, the art of making, QUADRANT, 


0 , 
called alſo horologiography, gnomonica, 2 ructing dia 


therica, &c, See DIALLING. 


The word is compounded of dpa, hora, 
ribs, I write. 


70 70e, 
HOROLOGIOGRAPHY, the art o 
ry 828 5 85 DiaLLING. 2 conſtruQin 
GIUM *, *Q»oaoTION, a comme | 
cient writers, for any inſtrument, or — N among an. 
—_— — rn meaſure the 
e wordis originally Greek, com 
hour, and „ diſcourſe, poled of Ge, hora, time, 
Such are our clocks, watches, ſun-dials, c. 8 
Warcn, Diar, Cc. See alſo CLRPSTDRA. & CLock, 
HoroLoGiuM *, HoRoLoG1ON, is alſo a name the Gr ko! 
to their liturgy or breviary; by reaſon it contains t 2 
hours, or the ſeveral offices to be rehearſed each 4s Ty 
Hou. J. See 


* The Greeks call it *Q[y1yoy, which an : 
tin and Engliſh we call — or N to what in La- 


The *Qyacye» is the breviary of the Grecks. See Barevis 


5 
ca, Photoſcia. 


time, hour, and 


RY. 

HOROPTER, in optics, is a right line, dra 
point where the two optic axes bee, parallel to din Ph the 
joins the centres of the two eyes, or the two pupils TRY 
Such is the line AB (Tab. Optics, fig. 67.) drawn throu h 
point of concourſe C, of the optic axes of the eyes D G 42 
NE to H I, which joins the centres of the 1255 


: eyes H and 
It is called horopter, as being found by experi 
limit of diſtin& viſion. See — "7 Experience to he the 

Plane of the HokRoPTER. See PLANE of the horopter. 

HOROSCOPE *, in aſtrology, the degree or point of the hes. 
vens, riſing above the eaſtern point of the horizon, at any »; 
ven time when a prediction is to be made of a future mL 
as, the fortune of a perſon then born, the ſucceſs of a defion 
then laid, the weather, &c. See ASCENDANT, e 

The word is Greek, compoſed of dpa, hora, hour, and the Very 
oxex loa, ſpefo, confidero, I con r,—— The Latins call 
it cardo orientalis: ſometimes aſcendens. See Asckx- 
DENT. 

Mercury and Venus were in the horoſcope, &c. Th 
—_ ſo N 2 8 * Albertus —— 

Cardan, and others, are ſaid to have had the temeti 
that of Jeſus Chriſt, - 4 8885 

HoRoSCOFPE is alſo uſed for a ſcheme or figure of the twelve 

houſes, i. e. the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, wherein is mark- 
ed the diſpoſition of the heavens for the given time. See 
HovsE, and FricuRE. 
Thus we ſay, to draw a horoſcope, conſtruct a horoſrope, &c. 
We call it more peculiarly calculating a nativity, when the 
life and fortune of a perſon are the ſubje& of the prediction: 
for they draw horoſcopes of cities, great enterprizes, c. 

Lunar HoRoSCopr, is the point which the moon iſſues out of 
when the ſun is in the aſcending point of the eaſt. ; 
This is alſo called the part of fortune. See PART. 

HokoscopE, is alſo a mathematical inſtrument, in manner of 
a planiſphere; but now diſuſed. See PLANISPHERE. 

It was invented by J. Paduanus, who compoſed a ſpecial trea- 
tiſe thereon. 

HORROR, HoxROUR, ſtrictly ſignifies ſuch an exceſs of 
fear, as makes a perſon tremble.---In phyſic it denotes ſuch a 
ſhuddering or quivering as precedes an ague fit; and is often 
— with rigores, and lumbagines. See Acve, Fever, &c. 

hrough ignorance of this acceptation, ſome have underſtood 

fear to be accounted by authors among the antecedent ſymp- 
toms of thoſe diſtempers. 

HORS de ſon fee, 9. d. out of his fee, is an exception to avoid 
an action brought for rent or other ſervice, iſſuing out of cer- 
tain lands, by him that pretends to be the lord. For if the 
defendant can prove the land to be without the compaſs of hi 
fee, the action falls. See Dis TRI r, and Fee. _ 

HORSE, a domeſtic quadruped, of great uſe in the affairs of 
agriculture, commerce, war, ſporting, c. 

he horſe makes the ſubject of a very extenſive art, called ag of 

manſhip, conſiſting of divers ſubordinate arts or branches. 
HoRSEMANSHIP. : 
From the ſame beaſt ariſe the profeſſions of chivalry, knight- 
hood, c. See KNicHTHooD, CHEVALIER, Cc. 
Authors are divided as to the dime when men firſt began to 
mount hor/es.--The ſcholiaſt of Euripides, and Euſtathius on the 
ſecond book of the Iliad, ſpeak as if the ancients had been 
uvacquainted with the uſe of ſaddle horſes, and had only uſed 
them to draw chariots, c. They add, that courſes on horſe- 
back were not introduced at the Olympic games, before the 
85th Olympiad.--But this can ſcarce be; in regard the cen- 
lived long before 


taurs, to whom the invention is attributed, 

that time. See CN T AUR, SADDLE, & c. | 

It appears likewiſe from Pauſanias, that there were bo 
| Cour 


1 


courſes even in the time of Hercules, the iuſtitutor of the O- 
lympic games. See OLYMPIC. _ 
It was the cuſtom among the ancients to impreſs ſome mark 
on their horſes; the moſt common were a x, /igma, a Kk, kap- 
pa, and a bullock's head. Hence thoſe marked with »'s, 
were called 2092.3 thoſe with a k, Kerala,; and thoſe 
with a bull's headyBueDaics, hucepbali.— This mark was ſtamp- 
ed on the horſe's buttocks, and his harneſs; as appears from 
the ſcholiaſt on Ariſtophanes's c/9z#ds, Helychius, c. 
The parts of a horſe's body furniſh a great variety of terms, by 
no means to be overlooked. — The skin and coat are called 
the hair; the long hair on the neck, the mane; the fore-top the 
— or tube; the hair behind, on the feet, the fer- lock ot fet- 
ter- ll; that growing over the top of the hoof, the coronet or 
cronet; that on the eye · lids, the hrills.— The tidge whereon the 
mane grows, is called the creſt or criſt; the fore part, from 
the neck to the fore legs, the bristet or cheſt; the mark fre- 
uently running down his face, the rache; and that in the 
orehead, the ſtar. —The top of the ſhoulder blades, at the 
ſetting on of the neck, is called the withers ; the place where 
the ſaddle is ſet, the dock; and a bruiſe or hurt thereon, a 
navelagall; the middle of the back, fromthe mane to the hips, 
the reint; the extremity of the reins above the hips, the croxpe ; 
the tail, the dock or runt; the hollow or ſinking of the back- 
bone, the ſway ; the hind part of the belly, next the genital, 
the flank; that nearer the thighs, the gromms; the looſe skin 
wherein the yard is, the heath; and the fore parts of the 
ſhoulders, next the breaſts, the fi/lezs. The uppermoſt part of 
the hind leg, next the buttock, is called the tie or ſtifle 
joint; the after joint, or bending of the hind leg, the chambrel 
or elbow; the inner, the ham or hough; the joint at the fet- 
lock, the paſtern, ancle, or fetlock joiut; the foot, above the 
hoof of the ancle joint, the coronet.— The part from the 
withers to the top joint of the thigh, is called the hender; 
the middle joint of the fore leg, the &ee; the tight leg before, 
the farther leg ; andthe left, the nearer. _ The hoof is called 
the horn; the hollow of the hoot, the coffin; the tender part 
of the hoof, next the heel, the fra ; the ball of the foot, 
the frog ; the part to be pared or cut off the hoof when over- 
grown, the rt; the fore part of the hoof, the zoes; the hind 
rt, where there is a riſing in the middle of the ſole, the 
eel; and the inſides meeting on the heel, the quarters. — Of 
molt of theſe a further account will be found under their re- 
ſpective articles. | 
The maſters in this art lay it down, that a horſe to be good, 
and well made, mult have three parts like thoſe of a woman 
wiz. the breaſt, which is to be broad, the hips round, and 
the mane long; three of a lion, viz. countenance, intrepidi- 
ty, and fire; three of a bullock, vi. the eye, noſtril, and 
joint; three of a ſheep, viz. the noſe, gentleneſs, and pati- 
ence; three of a mule, ſtrength, conſtancy, and foot; three 
of a deer, head, leg, and hair ſhort; three of a wolf, throat, 
neck, and hearing; three of a fox, ear, tail, and trot; three 
of a ſerpent, memory, ſight, and turning; three of a hare or 
or cat, running, walking, and ſupplenels. ; 
Horſes are diſtinguiſhed into divers kinds, and differently de- 
nominated, with regard to their ſtrain or country.— As, the 
Neapolitan, known by his hawk noſe. — The Spaniſh gener, by 
his ſmall limbs.—The Barb, by his fine head and deep hoof.-- 
The Dutch, by the roughneſs of his legs. —The Engliſh, by 
his ſtrong knitting together, &c.— The Flanarin, &c. See 
GENET, ARAB, Fc. : 
Horſes are alſo diſtinguiſhed with regard to the uſes or offices 


they are reſerved for; as, the coach-horſe, war-horſe, hunting- | 


horſe, running-horſe, pack-horſe, &c. See Coach, HunT- 
ING, Cc. 

Horſes are alſo diſtinguiſhed with regard to their colours ; as 
— A bay, which admits of divers ſhades or caſts, viz. a 
black bay, brown bay, dapple bay; all which have conſtantly 
black manes and tails.— Dz# and mouſe-dun, having frequent- 
ly a black liſt along the back, which denominates them fea- 
Bac ted. Flea- bitten, which is white ſpotted with red,— Grey, 
dapple grey, ſilver grey, ſad or powdered grey, black grey, 
ſandy grey, and iron grey.—Griſſel or rount, a light fleſh co- 


glour intermixed with white. Peach colour or bloſſom colonr.-- 


Pyebald, which conſiſts of two colours, one of them 
white.— Roan, a bay, black, or ſorrel, intermixed with white 
hairs.---R#bican, black or ſorrel, with white hairs ſcatter- 
ed about his body. Sorrel, common ſorrel, red or 
cow- coloured ſorrel, bright or light- coloured ſorrel, burnt 


ſorrel; all chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the colour of their manes. 


— Starling colour, reſembling a browniſh or blackiſh grey, 

only more freckled, or intermixed with white.— Tyger co- 

lour, much the ſame with the branded grey, only the ſpots 

ſmaller. — Wolf colour.— Deer colour. — Black. — White, 
0 


Theſe colours ate generally conſidered as ſymbolical of the 


nature, qualities, c. of the beaſts; and accordingly their 

value is much influenced hereby. — The dapple grey is prized 

for * the brown bay for ſervice; the black with ſilver 
OL, I. | 


hair for courage ; the roan for countenance ; the ſorrel, black 
without white, and iron grey, are reputed hot and fiery ;* the 
bright grey, flea-bitten, and black with white ſpots, are ſan- 
guine; the white, dun, and pye-bald, phlegmatic and heavy; 
the mouſe dun, red bay, and blue grey, are dull; the peach 
colour rarely prove obedient to the ſpur3-th&4dorrel ſeldom 
fail of being good, eſpecially if their legs, tails, and manes 
be black; and the ſame may be ſaid of the flea · bitten, at leaſt 
thoſe ſo marked in the fore parts, or over the whole body; for 
when only behind it is an ill ſign. * 
Indeed it is hard laying down any univerſal rules. — The white, 
which promiſe the leaft, prove good when black about the 
eyes andnoſtrils, And there are excellent irvz greys, though 
they are not reputed a good colour, -7 
For the age, teeth, mark, Sc. of horſes, See AE, Toorn, 
Maxx, &c. 
2 _ furniture, c. of a horſe. See SADDLE, BRIDLE, 
IT, TFc. 27 | | 

HoRSE is alſo uſed, in the military language, to expreſs the ca- 
valry; or the body of ſoldiers who ſerve on horſeback. See 
CAVALRY. | 
The army conſiſted of 30000 foot, and 10000 horſe, See 
ARMY, Wins, Dc. | 
The horſe, includes horſe guards, horſe granadiers, and troop- 
ers. Dragoons are alſo frequently comprehended under the 
name, though they fight on foot. See horſe GUARDS, GRA- 
NADIER, DRAGOON, (Fc. 

Horſe guards, by the Sanne called gaardat a cavallo; by 
the French, gardes de corps; and by the Engliſh uſually life- 
guards, are the guards of the king's perſon and body, conſiſt- 
ing of Soo men, well armed and equipped. See GUARD. 
They are divided into four troops; to which are now added, 
by eftabliſhment, two troops of granadiers, conſiſting of 80 
meu, all under the command of a captain. See TrRooe, Gra- - 
NADIER, CAPTAIN, (7c. 
Each troop of horſe guards is divided into four diviſions or 
ſquadrons; two of which, conſiſting of too men, comman- 
ded by a principal commiſſioned officer, two brigadiers, and 
two ſub-brigadiers, with two trumpets, mount the guard, one 
day in fix, and are relieved in their turns. | 
Their duty is, by parties from the guard to attend the king's 
perſon when he goes out near home.— When he goes out of 
town, he is attended by detachments out of all the three troops. 
One of the three captains of the horſe guards attends on the 
king when he walks on foot immediately next his perſon ; car- 
rying in his hand an ebony ſtaff, or truncheon, with a gold head. 
ne diviſion of granadiers mounts with a diviſion of thetroop 
to which they belong; and go out on ſmall partics from the 
1 8 centinel duty on foot, attend the king alſo on 
oot, c. 
Maſter of the HoxsE. See MASTER AH the horſe. 
Light Hoksk, includes all the horſe except thoſe of the life- 
ard, Sce LicuT horſe. 
he term light horſe is ſometimes alſo applied to an independent 
troop ; or a troop not embodied into a regiment. | 
The denomination aroſe hence, that anciently they were light- 
ly armed, in compariſon of the royal guards, which were arm- 
ed at all points. See GENDARMES. | 

HORSE, is alſo a term uſed in various arts and manufactories, 
for ſomething that helps to ſuſtain their work from the ground, 
forthe more commodious working at it. | 
The horſe uſed by tanners and skinners, called alſo the /eg, 
is a piece of wood cut hollow and roundiſh, four or five foot 
long, and placed aſlope; upon which they pare their skins to 
get off the dirt, hair, fleſh, &'c. See Tanning, CURRYING, 

HAMMYING, C&c. : 

HosE, is alſo uſed in carpentry for a piece of wood jointed a- 
croſs two other perpendicular ones, ro ſuſtain the boards, 
planks, &'c. which make bridges over ſmall rivers ; aud on di- 
vers other occaſions. 

Little HoRSE. See the article Equureus. 

HORSE is alſo a rope in a ſhip, made faſt to one of the foremaſt 
ſhrouds; having a dead man's eye at its end, through which 
the pennant of the ſprit-ſail ſheats is reeved.— See Tab. Ship, 
fig. 1. u. 125. l | | 

Bonar is alſo a cant name lately introduced into the affair of 

lotteries, for the chance, or benefit of a ticket, or number for 
one or more days, upon condition, if it be drawn a prize with- 
in the time coyenanted for, of returning to the ſeller an un- 
drawn ticket. See CHANCE, and LoTT+xy. 
To determine the value of a horſe.— Multiply the amount of 
the prizes in the lottery by the time the hor/eis hired for; and 
from the product ſubtract the amount of the number of prizes 
by the value of an undrawn ticket into the time of the horſe : 
the remainder being divided by the number of tickets into the 
whole time of drawing, the quotientis the value of the horſe. 
See GAMING. 

HORSEM ANSHIP, the art of breaking, diſciplining, and ma- 
naging horſes. See HoRSE. 

Horſemanſhip, in its latitude, includes what relates to the 
11 A make, 
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make, colour, age, temper, and qualities of hoyſes ; their re- 
ſpective countries and climates, with the manner of breeding, 
propagating, &c. thediſcovery of the uſes or ſervices they are 
fitted for ; whether the wars, the race, the ſaddle, or labour ; 
and torwarding and accommodating them thereto. 
In this general ſenſe, it alſo includes the knowledge of the 
defects and diſeaſes of horſes, and the remedies proper for the 
ſame ; with the ſeveral operations requiſite thereto, as dock- 
ing, gelding, ſhoeing, &c. and thus takes in the farrier's pro- 
vince. Sec FARRIER. See allo Docking, GELDING, SHOE- 
ING, fc. 
But the word is in a more peculiar manner underſtood of the 
art of riding; or of directing a horſe to advantage, not only 
in the ordinary motions, but more eſpecially in the managing, 
or making him work, upon volts, airs, c. See MANAGE, 
VorLT, AIR, &c. 

HORSE-SHOE, a cover or defence for the ſole of a horſe's 
foot. See Suok, Hoor, c. 
Of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts; as, the 

Planch Snot, or pancelet, which is ſaid to make a good foot, 
and a bad leg; as cauſing the foot to grow beyond the mea- 
ſure of the leg. It is choſe for a weak heel, and will laſt 
longer than any other foe ; being borrowed from the moil, 
which has weak heels, and truſhes to keep the feet from ſtones 
and gravel. h 

SHOES with calkins, which, though intended to ſecure the horſe 
from ſliding, yet are reputed by many to do him more harm 


than good, in that he cannot tread evenly upon the ground, 


whereby many times he wrenches his foot, or ſtrains ſome 
ſinew, eſpecially upon ſtoney ways, where ſtones will not 
ſuffer the calkins to enter. Double calkins are lefs hurtful, 
as he treads evener with them than on the ſingle calkius; but 
then they muſt not be over long, or ſharp pointed, but ra- 
ther ſhort and flat. 

gnoks with Rings, firſt invented to make the horſe lift his feet 
up high; though ſuch ο are more paiuful than helpful, be- 
fide the unhandſomnels of the ſight. I his defect is moſt in- 
cident to horſes that have not ſound hoofs; for tender feet 
fear to touch the ground that is bard : but what is intended for 
remedy, proves a prejudice to the horſe, by adding high cal- 
kins, or rings to his ſoes, as by that means his heels are made 
weaker than before. | 

guoks with ſwelling welts or borders round about them, are 
uſed in Germany, Sc. which being higher than the heads of 
the nails, ſave them from wearing.--- I heſe are the beſt ſort 
of laſting foes, if made of well tempered ſtuff, as they wear 
equally in all parts, and the horſe treads evenly upon them. 
Others, who ule to paſs mountains and places where ſmiths 
are not ſo eaſily met with, carry hoes about them, with vices, 
whereby they faſten them to the horſe's hoofs without the help 
of the haminer or nail : yet is this more for ſhew than ſervice ; 
for though ſuch a ſove may ſave a horſe's feet from ſtones, yet 
it ſo pinches his hoof that he goes with pain, and perhaps 
injures it more than the ſtones do. On ſuch emergent occa- 
ſions, therefore, it were better to make uſe of the 

Joint Shox, which is made of two pieces, with a flat rivet nail 
joining them together in the toe, ſo that it may be taken both 
wide or narrow, to ſerve any foot. 

Panton, or Pantable Snok, which opens the heels, and helps 
hoof-binding.--To which may be added, the half panton ſhoe. 

Patten SHoE, is uſed for a horſe that is burnt in the hip, ſtifle, 
or ſhoulder, as it cauſes him to bear upon that leg the grief is 
on, and conſequently makes him uſe it the better. 

HoRSE-SHOE, in fortification, is a work ſometimes of a round, 
ſometimes of an oval figure, incloſed with a parapet, raiſed in 
the ditch of a marſhy place, or in low grounds ; ſometimes al- 
ſo to cover a gate ; or to ſerve as a lodgment for ſoldiers, to 
prevent ſurprizes, or relieve an over-tedious defence. 

HoRsE-SHOE HEAD, a diſeaſe in infants, wherein the ſutures of 
the skull are too open, or too great a vacuity is left between 
them ; ſo that the aperture ſhall not be totally cloſed up, or 
the cranium in that part be ſo hard as the reſt for ſome years 
after. See SUTURE. 
This openneſs is found to be increaſed upon the child's catch- 
ing cold. When the diſeaſe continues long, it is reputed a 
ſign of weakneſs and ſhort lite. In this caſe it is uſual to rub 
the head every now and then with warm rum, or brandy, 
mixed with the white of an egg, and palm oil. 
Sometimes the diſorder ariſes from a collection of waters in 
the head, called a hydrocephalus. See HYDROCEPHALUS. 

HoRSE meaſare, is à rod of box, to ſlide out of a cane, with a 
ſquare at the end, being divided into hands and inches, to mea- 
ſure the heighth of horſes. See MEASURE, and HAN p. 

HORSHAM ine, is a kind of thin broad late, of a greyiſh 
colour; formerly much uſed, eſpecially in Suſſex, to heal or 
cover churches and chancels, great houſes, &c. See STONE 
SLATE, COVERING, c. ; 
It is called hyr/bam ſtone, becauſe chiefly brought from the 
town of Horſham in Suſſex. 

HORTAGILERS, in the grand ſeignior's court, are uphol- 
ſterers, or tapeltry-hangers. See TAPESTRY. 
There is no City better or more orderly regulated than the 
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grand ſeignior's camp: and to have a notion . 
cence of that prince, he mult be ſeen in that * A, * 
ing much better lodged and accommodated there 3 
Conſtantinople, or any other city of his dominions. e 
He has always two tents or pavilions, and two ſets of furnj 
ture entire; that while he is in one, they may pitch — 
1 other. or tpread 

n order to this, he has conſtantly four hundred : 
upholſterers in his-retinue, who go a day's 2 or 
to fix on a proper place. They firſt prepare the Li, him 
then thoſe of the officers of the port, and the beglerbeg, ut, 
1 Se to bg rank. begs, ac- 
TICULTUREY*, the art of gardening. 
© ES , g. See Gans. 
* The word i ded of ho 
F garden, and cos, I til, 
HOSANNA * in the Hebrew ceremonies, a prayer wk; 

rehearſed on the ſeveral days of their feilt of = they 
See TTABERNACLES. acles, 
It was thus called, by reaſon there was a frequent repteition there. 


in of the word NQJYV1_/erve nunc, or ſerwa freer, i. « 


ſave us now; or, lave us, we pray. 
There are divers of theſe hoſannas.--The Jews call 
channoch, i. e. the hoſanna's.---yome are rehearſed on the f 
day, others on the ſecond, Sc. which they call % 2 
the firſt day, hoſamna of the ſecond day, é. * 
Hos ANNA Kabba, or grand HOSANNA, is a name they gi, 
their feaſt of tabernacles, which laſts eight days; by = 0 
during the courſe thereof, they are frequently calling tor the 
aſſiſtance of God, the forgiveneſs of their ſins, and his dick 
ſing on the new year; and to that pnrpoſe make great uſ — 
the hoſchannoth, or prayers abovementioned, 4 
The Jews, alſo, apply the term hoſanna rabba, in a more 
culiar manner, to the ſeventh day of the feaſt of tabernacles : 
by reaſon they apply themſelves more immediately on that day 
to invoke the divine bleſſing, c. / 
HOSE, from the Saxon Soſa, a ſtocking. See Srocking 
Hos in Hose, among botaniſts, ſignifies one long husk within 
gon. as in — polyanthos. P 
OSE-HUSK, in botany, a long round husk ; as in pinks jule. 
flowers, Se. See F ewa 8 
HOSPITAL *, popularly SriTTAL, a place or building 


them hoſe 


erected, out of charity, for the reception and ſupport of the 


poor, aged, infirm, ſick, and otherwiſe helpleſs. See Cya- 
RITY. 


*The word is formed of the Latin hoſþer, hoſt, ſtranger. See 
HosT. 

In the firſt ages of the church, the biſhop had the immediate 
charge of all the poor, both ſound and diſeaſed, as allo of 
widows, orphans, ſtrangers, c. When the churches came 
to have fixed revenues allotted them, it was decreed, that, at 
leaſt, one fourth part thereof ſhould go to the relief of the 
poor; and to provide for them the more commadioully, divers 
houſes of charity were built, which are ſince d:nomiuated hbyſ- 

itals, See TITHE, CLERGY, c. 

hey were governed wholly by the prizſts and deacons, under 
the inſpection of the biſhop. See Bishop, De acox, tc. 
In courſe of time, ſeparate revenues were aſſigued for the ho- 
ſpitals ; and particular perſons, out of motives of piety and 
charity, gave lands, and money for erecting of hoſpitals. 
When the church diſcipline began to relax, the prieſts, who 
till then had been the adminiſtrators of hoſpitals, converted 
them into a fort of benefices, which they held at pleaſure, 
without giving account thereot to any body ; reſerving the 
greateſt part of the income to their own uſe ; ſo that the in- 
tentions of the founders were fruſtrated. ---- To remove this 
abuſe, the council of Vienne expreſly prohibited the giving 
any e ſecular prieſts in the way of a benetice ; and 
directed the adminiſtration thereof to be given to ſufficient and 
reſponſible laymen, who ſhould take an oath, like that of tu- 
tors, for the faithful diſcharge thereof; and be accountable to 
the ordinaries. This decree was executed and confirmed by 
the council of Trent. See Oxconomus. 
In England, * founded for the mere relief of the in- 
digent and neceſſitous, are peculiarly called alms-hoxſes ; the 
name hoſpital being reſerved to thoſe deſtined for the lick, aged, 
young, Sc. The principal of theſe are, the 


Royal HosP1TAL, for diſabled ſoldiers, commonly called Che: 


ſea-college. See COLLEGE. 
It was founded by king Charles II, carried on by king James 
II. and finiſhed by king William and queen Mary. 

The building is very ſpacious and magnificent: Its figure is a 
n; the middle or front part whereof conſiſts of a chapel and 
hall ; the other two lines being four ſtories high, divided into 
wards or galleries, two in each ſtory, containing each twenty- 
ſix diſtin apartments for the foot- ſoldiers. At each of the 
four corners of the main building, there is a pavilion, in one 
whereof is the governor's lodging and the council chamber; 
the other being lodgings for ſeveral of the officers of the houſe. 
Beſide the main building, there are four wings or out- buildings: 
one for the infirmary, another for ſeveral officers of the houſe, 
another for old maimed officers of horſe and foot; and the 
fourth for the baker, laundreſs, &c, 


The 
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The number of ordinary penſioners is 476 ; befide the offi- 
cets and ſervants of the houſe : The out, or extraordinary pen- 
fioners, are alſo very numerous; and theſe, upon occaſion, 
do duty in the ſeveral garriſons, from whence, draughts 
are made for the army, c. See IN VALID. 

The penſioners are all provided with clothes, diet, waſh- 


ing, lodging, firing, and one day's pay in every week tor ſpen- | 


ding money. a 

The qualifications required ro be admitted of this body, are, 
That the candidate bring a certificate from his ſuperior officer, 
that he has been maimed or diſabled in the ſtrvice of the 
crown; or that he has ſerved the crown twenry years, which 
muſt be made appear by muſter-xolls. 

To defray the charges of this Hoſpital, there is a conſiderable 
ſum paid yearly out of the poundage of the army; beſide 


one day's pay of each officer, and each common ſoldier, every | 


ear; which, in time of war, amounts to 13 or 14000 J. 
or the adminiſtration of this hoſpzzal, there is a governor, 
lieutenant-governor, major, treaſurer, c. 
Greenwich HOSPITAL, is a retreat for ſeamen, who, by age, 
wounds, or other accidents, are difabled from ſervice; and 
for the widows and children of ſuch as are ſlain in the ſer- 
vice. 
This, in point of magnificence and ſpaciouſneſs, excels even 
Chelſea hoſpital. A good part of it was built in king Charles 
the ſecond's time, at the expence of 36000 /. It was much 
promoted by king William; and finiſhed under queen Anne 
and king George the firſt and ſecond, 
The number of 1 entertained in this hoſpital is 300. 
To each hundred men are allowed fix nurſes, being the wi- 
dows of ſeamen, ö 
The victualling is according to the allowance of Chelſea hoſ- 
pital, viz. four men to a meſs; each meſs to contain four 
und of fleſh, a gallon of beer, c. 
Fe is adminiſtred by a governor, lieutenant-governor, captain, 
lieutenant, chaplain, ſteward, phyſician, c. 
Chris Hospir AL, popularly called the ne- coat hoſpital, was 
anciently a monaſtery of grey friars, founded by Raihere, the 
firſt prior thereof, in the time of Henry I. diſſolved by Henry 
VIII. and converted by Edward VI. into an hoſpzzal for poor 
children, who are ſupplied with all neceſfaries and conyeni- 
ences, clothed, dieted, and taught. 
Since its firſt endowment it has received abundance of new 
donations. A great part of it was burnt down by the great 
fire; but is again rebuilt by the care of the governors, though 
not without incurring a great debt, and anticipating the reve- 
nues of the hoſpital. 
Formerly, a thouſand poor children, moſt of them orphans, 
were maintained on this foundation; and fix or ſeven ſcore 
yearly put out apprentices, and the maids to ſervice; but the 
_— through the deficiency of the funds, is now much 
els. 
Here were two mathematical ſchools; the firſt founded by 
king Charles II ; but they are now united. Youths are there 
taught ſeveral parts of practical mathematics, particularly na- 
vigation, to fit them for apprentices to maſters of ſhips: To 
ſay nothing of the grammar ſchool, (whence the moſt preg- 
nant boys are yearly ſent to the univerſity) writing ſchool, 
drawing ſchool, c. 
The officers, of this Hhoſpital are a preſident, treaſurer, gover- 
nors, Sc. 
S. Barthclomew's HosprrAL adjoins to Chrilt's Hoſpital, and 
formerly belonged rothe ſame grey friars. 
At the diſſolution of monaſteries, Henry VIII. left five hun- 
dred marks a year to it forthe relief of poor people; but it was 
more largely endowed for the uſe of ſick and lame perſons 
only, by Edward VI. 
It is governed by a preſident, treaſurer, c. with other offi- 
cers. It is furniſhed with two phyſicians, and three malter 
ſurgeons, beſides as many aſſiſtant ſurgeons. 
In this hoſp:tal, with two others depending on it, the one at 
Kingſland, the other called the lock, in Southwark, are about 
three hundred patients, provided with lodging, diet, phyſic, 
chirurgery, c. 
S. Thomas's HOSPITAL, in Southwark, is for the ſame purpoſes 
as that of S. Bartholomew. 
It was originally founded an hoſpital, by Richard, prior of Ber- 
mondſey, in 1213; ſurrendered to king Henry VIII. and gi- 
ven by Edward VI. to the citizens of London, for an hoſp;- 
zal for infirm and lame people. 
It conſiſts of four quadrangular courts: In the firſt are ſix 
wards for women: in the ſecond, two chapels, the leſſer for 
the private uſe of the Hoſpitul, and the larger parochial : in the 
| tame court are the houſes of the treaſurer, and other officers : 
in the third court are fix or ſeven wards for men. The fourth 
hath alſo three wards, baths hot and cold, a chirurgery, apo- 
thecary's ſhop, &c. 
here are about three thouſand perſons taken in and diſcharged 
out of this hoſpital yearly. 
The governors of this hoſpital are the lord mayor and court 


of aldermen, with about two hundred and ſixty other citi- | 
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zens. Among which are a preſident, treaſurer, c. two 
phyſicians, and three ſurgeons. 
Gzy's HosPiITAL, or the HoSPITAL of twcxrables, is the founda- 
_ of that wealthy citizen, and bookſeller, Thomas Guy, 
q; | 
It is chiefly intended for reputed incurable perſons; andis even 
to take in yearly a certain number of patients turned out of 
the other hoſpitals, particularly Bethlehem, as incurable. 
The founder beſtowed 50,000 J. on the building in his life- 
time; and, by will, endowed it with 200,000. at his death, 
in 1724: the greateſt benefaction, without diſpute, that ever 
was lett by any one private man. 
Its officers are a preſident and governors, moſt of whom are 
the ſame with thoſe of 8. Thomas's hoſpizal, which is in the 
neighbourhood thereof; with a treaſurer, two phyſicians, two 
chirurgeons, c. 


Bridewell HospiTaL, Wonkknovusx. 
See the article 
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Sautton's HOSPITAL. CHARTREUSE. 

HoSPITAL of Feruſalem, HoSPITALER. 

HOSPITALER, one that entertains and provides for poor peo- 
ple, travellers, c. See HosriTAL. 
The appellation is chiefly given to certain communities of reli- 
gious: as, the hoſpitalers of Elſefort in Eſſex, inſtituted to 
take care of lepers ; Hhoſpitalers of S. John Baptiſt of Coventry”; 
hoſpitalers of 8. Julian; Hoſpitalers of S. Leonard at York, e. 
The religious hoſprtalers generally follow the rule of 8. Au- 
guſtin. oft of them pretend that S. Martha was their firſt 
foundreſs, and chuſe her for their patron, by reaſon ſhe enter- 
tained Jeſus Chriſt at her houſe, Some of them go back to 
thepatriarch Abraham for their founder. 
There are alſo hoſpitalers among the military orders; ſuch are 
the knights of S. Lazarus, and S. John of Jeruſalem. 

HOSPIT ALERS, HospirALARI, more particularly denote 
an order of religions knights, who built an hoſp:zal at Jeruſa- 
lem, wherein pilgrims were received. To theſe pope Clement 
V. transferred the effects and revenues of the Templars; 
whom, by a council held at Vienne, he ſuppreſſed, for their 
many and great miſdemeanors. See TEMPLAR. 

Theſe Hoſpitalers were otherwiſe called Knights of S. John of 
Jeruſalem, and are the ſame with thoſe whom we now call 
Knights of Malta, See MALTA. 

HOSPITIUM, Iz; a term peculiarly uſed in our law books 
for an in» of court. See INNS of court. 

HosP1T1uM is alſo uſed for a little convent, which the religious 
built for the reception of ſtrangers and travellers of the ſame 
order, who have occaſion to ſtay with them ſome time. Moſt 
of the hoſpitia, or inns, in time became fixed convènts. Sce 
MoNnASTERY, CONVENT, &Fc. 

HOSPODAR, the title born by the princes of Woalachia and 
Moldavia. See PRINCE. 

The 8 of Walachia and Moldavia receive the inveſti- 
ture of thoſe prom from the grand ſeignior, by a veſt 
and a ſtandard which he gives them. 

They are ſometimes diſpoſed by him; though, in other reſpeQs, 
they have the ſovereign power within their ſtates. 

HOST *, Hosees, a term of mutual relation, applied both to 


a perſon who lodges and entertains another, and to the perſon 
thus lodged, c. 


The word is formed of the Latin, Hebes, which ſome will 
have thus called, guaſi heſtium, or oftium petens; for oftium 
was anciently wrote with an aſpirate. 

| Thus the innkeeper ſays, he has a good hoft, in ſpeaking of the 

traveller who lodges with him : andthe traveller, again, ſays, 
he has a kind 4b, in ſpeaking of his landlord. 

It muſt be obſerved, then, that it was the cuſtom among the 

ancients, when any ſtranger asked for lodging, for the maſter 

of the houſe, and the ſtranger, each of them to ſet a foot on 
their own ſide of the threſhold, and ſwear they would 
neither of them do any harmto the other.---It was this cere- 
mony that raiſed ſo much horror againſt thoſe who violated 
the law, or right of hoſpitality on either fide; inaſmuch as 
they were looked on as perjured. 
Inſtead of hoſpes, the ancient Latins call it hoſtis; as Cicero 
himſelf informs us: though, in courſe of time, hofi:s came to 
2 an enemy; ſo much was the notion of hoſpitality al- 
tered. 

Hos r is alſo uſed by way of abbreviation for hoſt:a, a victim, 
or ſacrifice offered to the deity. See HosrIA. 

In this ſenſe hoſt is more immediately underſtood of the perſon 
of the Word incarnare, who was offered up a 5, or Hoſtia, 
to the father, on the croſs; for the ſins of mankind. 

Hosr, or HoasT, is chiefly uſed in the Romiſh church for the 
body of Jeſus Chriſt, contained under the ſpecies of bread and 
wine, which is offered up every day, a new hoſt, or ſacrifice 
in the maſs. See Mass. 

Pope Gregory IX. firſt decreed a bell to be rung, as the ſignal 

for the people to betake themſelves to the adoration of the 

hoſt. See ADORATION. | 

The veſſel wherein the hoſts are kept, is called the cibory; 

being a large kind of covered chalice. See CHALICE. 
HOSTAGE “, 
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HOSTAGE *, a perſon left as ſurety for the performance of 


the articles of a treaty. See TREATY. 

* '{he word :s formed of 4, and that of hoſpes. See Hos r. 
When two enemies are on the point of concluding a treaty 
or capitulation, it is frequent for them to give ages on each 
fide, as ſurctics ſor the execution of what is contained therein. 
See CAPITULATION. 

The garrilon of ſuch a place has capitulated, and given Ho- 
ſtages. Such an officer was given as an hoſtage. 

A hoſtage is either a principal or an acceſſary, according to 
the itate of the caſe, He is only an acceſſary, when, for in- 
Nance, a prince promiſes fidelity to another, and gives up his 
ton, or ſome other great lord, to aſſure his engagement, with- 
out any further ſtipulation. For, here, if the prince fail of 
his word, the hoſtage is no ways accountable for it. 

But the hoſtage becomes a principal, when it is expreſly ſtipu- 
lated, that he ſhall be anſwerable for the event: for inſtance, 
if a city engage to ſurrender, in caſe it be not relieved in ſo 
many days; and to ſecure the engagement give hoſtages; theſe 
hoſtages are what a ſurety is to a creditor for the debt of his 
principal. So that if the relief do not come, and yet the citi- 
zens refuſe to ſurrender, the hoſtages ſtand in theic place, be- 
come principals, and liable to he puniſhed for the prevarica- 
tion ot thoſe they have become ſurety for. 

A hoſtage given tor another perſon, becomes free when that 
perſon dies. 


HOSTEL, or HoTEr, a French term anciently ſignifying a 


houſe, or dwelling- place. See HOUSE. 

It is now more commonly uſed for the palaces, or houſes of 
the king, princes, and great lords. Sec PALACE. | 

In this ſenſe they ſay, the hotel de Conde, hotel de Conti, hotel 
du Louvre, &c. 

The grand prevot de I hotel is the firſt judge of the officers 
of the king's honſhold. His juriſdiction is much like that 
of lord ſteward of the houſhold of the king of England. See 
STEWARD. 

The hotel de ville is what we call a zown-howſe, or town-hall. 
Sce HALL. 


HOTEL-DIEU, is a common name for the chief hoſpital for 


the reception of ſick perſous in moſt of the cities of France. 
See HoSPITAL., 


The hotel de Mars, is an hoſpital near Paris, of the ſame nature 


with Chelſea holpital, 


HOSTIA *, Hosr, in antiquity, a victim offered in ſacrifice 


to a deity. See VICTIM, and SACRIFICE. 

The word is formed from hoftis, enemy, it being the cuſtom 
to offer one before they joined battel, to render the gods pro- 
pitious ; or after the battel was over, to give them thanks. 
Some chuſe to derive the word from Hoſtio, q. d. ferio, I ſtrike. 
—— [fidore, on this word, remarks, that the name Hoſtia was 
given to thoſe ſacrifices which they offered before they march- 
ed to attack the enemy; Ante quam, ſays he, ad hoſiem perge- 
rent; in contradiſtindtion from vifims, which were properly 
thoſe offered after the victory: Ovid ſeems to diſtinguiſh other- 
wiſe when he ſays, 

Vitima que cecidit dextrd victrice wocatur ; 

Hoſtibus a domitis hoſtia nomen habet. | 
As if the hoftia might be Nlain by any prieſt, but the victim on- 
ly by the hands of the victor: Fronton makes another diſtincti. 
on: According to him, vii was a grand oblation, and Bi 
a ſmaller and leſs conſiderable one. 


HOSTILITY *, the action of an enemy. During a truce, all 


hoſtilities are to ceaſe on both ſides: ſuch a city ſtands neuter, 
and commits no Hoſtilities on either ſide. 
Ihe word is Latin, ho/tilitas, formed of the primitive 50/18, 
which fignifies enemy; and which anciently ſignified ſtranger, 
hoſpes. See Hos r. 


HOT-BaTrn, See the articles BaTHy, and TH ERM. 
Hor-B o, a piece of earth or ſoil plentifully enriched with 


manure, and defended from cold winds, &c. to forward the 
growth of plants, and force vegetation, when the ſeaſon or 
the climate of itlelf is not warm enough. See Soir, Maxu- 
RING, VEGETATION, c. 

By means of hoz beds, skilfully managed, we can ſo nearly 
imitate the temperature of other climates, that ſeeds of plants 
brought from any country between the tropics, may be made 
to flouriſh even under the poles. See Exoric. 

Heat and humidity being the great inſtruments of vegetation ; 
to promote the growth of any plants, theſe muſt be duly 
proportioned, ſo as neither to exceed nor come ſhort of the 
bounds nature has allotted for it.---T oo much heat we find 
rather ſcorches a plant than makes it grow ; and too much 
moilture frequently chills it, unleſs quickly exhaled from the 
roots.-:-With us, a moderate heat is found the moſt eligible; 
ſuch as is raiſed by the ferment of wet ſtraw and horſe-litter, 
which, trom the earth lying thereon, will ſend forth, for ſome 
time, a gentle (team, impreguated with vegetative ſalts. See 
Hear, PLAN T, WATER, Sc. 

The uſual way of making hoz beds, is of horſe-litter and 
graſs mixed together, and left on an heap for eight or ten 
days to putrefy ; and then removed into a bed, and covered 
vp with glaſſes or frames. --- Others chuſe to take horſe- 
dung a mouth or fix weeks old, and make a ſced-bed of it 


HOU. 


about four foot high, and cover it up with 
which is to be removed in three * a thick, 

ſupplied either with cows dung, or the laſt year's ride.” 
The proceſs of ordering a good ſerviceabie hoz * 
cuſtomary railing of colliflowers, cucumber hey 


diſhes, and 1 _— lants and flowers, in Januar 
ebruary, is directed by Mr. Mortimer in man n 
hap ? ner follow. 


Provide a warm place defended from all the wind; 
incloſed with a pale or hedge made of reeds or ſtraw 
ſix or ſeven foot high, of ſuch diſtance or capacity 38 about 
ſion requires. Within this incloſure raiſe a bed — f * 
foot high, and three foot over, of freſh horſe dung — ous 
or eight days old; then tread it down very hard on 6 op fr 
make it level, and if you think fit, edge it round with CO : 
or bricks, laying fine rich mould about three or four ; — 
thick on it: When the extreme heat of the bed * 3 

which you may perceive by thruſting in your finger : — 
your ſeeds at pleaſure, and ſet your torks four or five in he : 
above the bed, to ſupport a frame made of ſticks, and — 
ed with ſtraw or bais-mat, iu order to ſecure the ſeed — 
plants from cold and wet: only the covering may —— 
ed in a warm day, for an hour before noon, and an a 4 
3 1 to _ up your plants as they hoot bn 
heighth ; and when able to bear the cold, the 

- planted. eee 


In Holland they make uſe of hoz beds made of ſand; which 
are not ſo apt to raiſe unwholſome damps as thoſe of hor 
dung.---The Dutch likewiſe make Hot beds of tanner's bark, 
which, when once rightly prepared, will maintain an equable 
_ for ſix months. of TAN, and BARE. 
radley, with very good reaſon, propoſes a thermo 
be uſed to regulate the heat of Hot 7 0b -F or * 
either to be brought up in a colder ſeaſon, or a colder cli. 
mate than what they naturally require; you are to take the 
heighth at which the thermometer ſtands in their proper ſea- 
ſon or clime, as a ſtandard; and by applying a thermometer 
to the hot bed, judge whether the heat is to be intended or re- 
mitted.--- Thus a hf bed for cucumbers muſt be kept, to raiſe 
the ſpirit in the glaſs, to the ſame heighth as the natural tem- 
8 of the weather will raiſe it to about the latter end of 
ay and June, when cucumbers will grow abroad without 
any artificial heat or ſhelter. See HEAT, and TRHERMOME- 
TER. 

HoT-HouSE. See SrovE, HyPOCAUSTUM, Sc. 

Hor-shoors, or Hovilsks, a fort of factitious or compound 
fuel, made of a third part of any coal, pit, ſea, or charcoal 
mixed with two thirds of loam. See Fur. ; 
"Theſe ingredients are to be made-up into balls, moiſtened 
with a little urine, or in any other form at pleaſure; and ex- 

| poſed to the air till thoroughly dry. Then may they be built 
into the moſt orderly fire imaginable, affording a glowing, ſo- 
lemn, and conſtant heat for ſeyen or eight hours without (tir- 
ring. This mixture is frequently uſed in ſome parts to ſlacken 
the impetuous devouring of the fire, and keep coals from con- 
ſuming too faſt. 

HOTCH-POT, or Hop6-eops, primarily denotes a Flemiſh 
medley diſh, made of fleſh cut in pieces and fodden with herbs, 
roots, (Fc. 

Horcu-por, in law, ſignifies a mixture or blending of lands 
given in marriage with other lands in fee accruing by deſcent, 
--- A man ſeized of thirty acres of land in fee, hath two daugh- 
ters, and gives with one of them ten acres in frank-marriage, 
and dies ſeized of the other twenty. If now ſhe that is thus 
married will have any part of the twenty acres, ſhe mult put 
her lands given in frank-marriage in hozch-por ; that is, ſhe mult 
refuſe to take the ſole profits of the ten acres, but ſuffer them 
to be mingled with the other twenty, to the end an equal di- 
viſion may be made of the whole thirty between her and her 
ſiſter.---Thus for her ten acres ſhe will be intitled to fifteen. 
Coke on Litzl. 

HOTTS, or Hurts, pounces and round balls of leather ſtuff- 
ed, or tied on the ſharp end of fighting cocks ſpurs; to keep 
_ from hurting one another in ſparring or breathing them- 
elves. | 

HOUGH, Ham, the joint of the hind leg of a beaſt, which con- 
nects the thigh to the leg. See Hax. 

To hough, or cut the houghs, is to hamſtring. See Hal» 
STRING. 

HouGcn bonny, is a hard round ſwelling or tumor growing upon 
the tip or elbow of the Hough. : | 
It generally proceeds from ſome ſtroke or bruiſe; and if ne- 
glected till the ſubſtance of the ſwelling becomes hard like 
glue, proves difficult to cure. | 

HOUND, Canis venaticus, a hunting dog. See HUNTING. 
Hounds may be diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the manner o 
their hunting, into ſuch as find out and purſue the game by 
ſight, and the quickneſs and ſwiftneſs of their motion ; © 
which kind are the gaze hound, agaſens ; and grey hown 
canis grains; the terrier, &c,--And thoſe which find and pur» 
ſue the game by the goodneſs of their ſmell. 


5 by being 


l f iy ded farther into 
The ſpecies of ſcenting dogs * be divided bound. 
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{ hounds fimply fo called, and blood hounds, each whereof ad- 
mits of ſome diverſities. f 
19, As to hornds, fimply thus called, thoſe which are all of 
one colour, as white, black, c. are the moſt valued; then thoſe 
ſpotted with red : Thoſe ſpotted with dun are little prized, 
as wanting courage and boldneſs, —Fallow hozxds are of good 
ſcent, and hardy, not fearing the water: they keep the chaſe 
well without change; but not ſo ſwift as the white: they love 
the hart above any other chaſe, having little ſtomach for the 
hare, c. whence they are not ſo fit for private gentlemen ; 
beſide, that they are apt to run at tame beaſts. 
The dun hoxnds are of a more general uſe, being fit for all 
chaſes. Their ſagacity and fidelity ia knowing and ſticking 
to their maſter's voice and horn, and none elſe, are much ad- 
mircd: They alſo underſtand each other, and know which 
are babblers, which liars, c. — They are of different ſizes 
and qualities in the ſeveral countries, &c. Mountainous and 
woodland parts breed a tall heavy ſort, called flow hounds : 
moderate ſoils, where the champion and covert ſhare pretty 
equally, produce a middle- ſiʒed h»xxd of a nimbler make. 
The marks of a good and fair hound are, to be of a middle 
roportion, rather long than round; the noſtrils wide; back, 
wed; fillets, great; haunches, large; ham, ſtraight ; tail, 


big near the reins, and the reſt lender to the end; the leg, big; 


the ſole, dry; and claws, large. 

For the terms uſed in reſpect of hounds, their noiſes, &&'c. See 
HUNTING. 

To enter a young hound; after having taught him to know 
the halloe and the ſound of the horn, at about eighteen months 
old, he may be taken into the field. The belt method to ini- 
tiate him, is to take a live hare, and trail her upon the ground, 
this way, then that; and, at length, hide her at a proper di- 
ſtance. Then, ſetting the hound near the trail, he will take 
wind, and run to and fro about the fields, woods, paths, c. 
till he find which way ſhe have gone: as he approaches near- 


er the lodged hare, he will mend his pace, and at laſt leap on 


his prey, which he muſt be ſuffered to kill, and bringing it to 
His matter with triumph, muſt be rewarded and encouraged.-- 
This done, he may be let run in a pack of old hounds to con- 
firm and perfect him. 
It ought to be noted, that whatever young hound: are firſt en- 
tered at and rewarded with, they will ever after covet moſt ; 
ſo that if they be intended, e. g. for the hart, they muſt not 
be entered at the hind. 
29. The grey-hound might deſerve the firſt place, by reaſon 
of his ſwittneſs, ſtrength, and ſagacity in purſuing his game; 
ſuch being the nature of this dog, that he is well ſcented 
to find out, ſpeedy and quick of foot to follow, fierce and 
ſtrong to overcome, yet ſilent, coming upon his prey una- 
wares. 
The make and proportions required in a good grey-hound, are, 
that he have a long body, ſtrong, and pretty large, a near ſharp 
head, ſparkling eyes, a long mouth, and ſharp teeth, little ears, 
with thin grillies in thein, a ſtraight, broad, and ſtrong breaſt, 
his fore legs ſtraight and ſhort, his hind legs long and ſtraight, 
broad ſhoulders, round ribs, fleſhy buttocks, but not fat, along 
tail, ſtrong and full of ſinews. 
Of this kind, thoſe are always fitteſt to be choſen among 
the whelps that weigh lighteſt ; for they will be ſooner at the 
game, and ſo hang upon it, hindering its (wittneſs till the 
heavier and ſtrong hounds come in to offer their aſſiſtance; 
whence, beſide what has been already ſaid, it is requilite for 
a grey-hound to have large ſides, and a broad midritt, that he 
may take his breath in and out the more eaſily ; his belly 
ſhould alſo be ſmall, which otherwiſe would obſtruct the 
NY of his courſe; his legs long, and his hairs thin and 
oft. 
"The huntſman is to lead theſe hozrds on his left hand, if he 
be on foot, and on the right if on horſeback. — The beſt 


time to try and train them to the game, is at twelve months 


old, though ſome begin ſooner, with the males at ten, and 
the females at eight months old, which laſt are generally more 
ſwift than the dogs: They ſhould be kept in a flip, while 
abroad, till they ſee their courſe; neither ſhould you looſen 
a young dog, till the game has been a conſiderable time on 


foot, being apt, by over eagerneſs at the prey, to ſtrain his | 


limbs. 
39. The gaze-hound, or beagle, is a dog more beholden to 
the ſharpneſs of his ſight, than his noſe or ſmelling ; by virtue 
whereof he makes excellent ſport with the fox and hare.--- 
He is alfo noted as exquiſite in chuſing of one that is notlank 
or lean, but full, fat and round, which, if it happen to return, 
and be mingled again with the reſidue of the, herd, he will 
ſoon ſpy out; and leave the reſt untouched, never ceaſing, af- 
ter he has ſeparated it from its company, till he has wearied it 
to death. | 

Theſe dogs are much uſed in the north of England, and 
on champion ground, rather than buſhy and woody places, 
and by horſemen more than footmen. — If at any time he 
happen to take a wrong way, upon the uſual ſign made by 
his maſter, he immediately returns, takes the right and ready 


courſe, beginning his chaſe afreſh, with a clear voice and 
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2 foot, following the game with as much courage as at 
rlt, 

4®. The blood-honnd differs nothing in quality from the ſcottiſh 
[lut hound, ſaving that it is longer ſized, and not always 
of the ſame colour; but ſometimes red, ſanded, black, 
5 ſpotted, c. though moſt commonly either brown or 
red. - 

Their nature is, that being ſet on by the voice and words of 
their leader, to caſt about for the ſetting of the preſent game, 
and having found it, they will never ceaſe purſuing it with full 
cry till it be tired, without changing for any other. | 
They ſeldom bark, except in their chaſe, and are very obedi- 
ent and attentive to the voice of their leader... Thoſe that are 
really good, when they have found the hare, make ſhew there- 
of to the huntſman by running more ſpeedily, and with geſ- 
ture of head, eyes, ears, and tail, winding to the form or 


hare's mues, never giving over proſecution, with a gallant 
noiſe, * ; 


They have good and hard feet, and ſtately ſtomachs ; and are 


very properly denominated ſanguinary or blood-hounds, by tea- 
ſon of their extraordinary ſcent; for if their game be only 


- wounded, ſo that it eſcapes the huntſman's hands, or. if it be 


killed, and never ſo cleanly carried away, theſe dogs, by their 
exquilite ſmell, will diſcover it, and not be wanting, either by 
nimbleneſs or greedineſs, to come at ft, provided there be any 
ſtains of . though by all the cunning and fore- 
ſight imaginable, a beaſt be conveyed awa hows orblood, 
yet through the roughneſs and moſt crooked ways and 
meanders, will this dog find out the deer-ſtealer, and even 
in the thickeſt throng, will, by his ſmell, ſeparate and pick 
him out. 

59. The terrier, or Harrier only hunts the fox or badger ; be- 
ing thus called, becauſe, after the manner of a ferret in ſearch- 
ing for coneys, he leaps into the ground, and affrights or at- 
tacks the beaſts, either tearing them in pieces, or haling them 
out by force; or, at leaſt, driving them out of their harbours, 
to be taken in a net, or otherwiſe. 

The huntſmen have commonly a couple of zerr:ers, that they 
may put in a freſh one, as occaſion ſerves, to relieve the o- 
ther. 5 

The time of entering the terrier, is when he is near a twelye- 
month old: if it be not done within that time, they will hard- 
ly be brought to take the earth. This entering and fleſhing of 
them may be performed ſeveral ways. Firſt, when the foxes 
and badgers have young cubs, take an old terrier, ſet him 
into the ground, and when he begins to bay, hold the youn 
one at the hole or mouth of the earth, that he may liſten and 
hear the old one's bay. i 

The old fox or badger being taken, ſo that nothing remains 
within but the cubs, couple up the old ones, and put in the 
young in their ſteads, encouraging them by crying, To him, 
To him. — If they take any cub within, let them do with 
it what they liſt; not forgetting to give the old zerriers 
their reward, which is blood and livers, fried with cheeſe and 


ſome of their greaſe; ſhewing them heads and skins to en- 
courage them. 


HOUR *, ara. Hora, an aliquot part of a natural day, uſu- 


ally a 24th, ſometimes a 12th. See Dar. 

* The origin of the word hora, or & a, comes, according to 
ſome authors, from a ſurname of the ſun, the father of hours, 
whom the Egyptians call horus, Others derive it from the 
Greek, bete, to terminate, diſtinguiſh, Oc. Others, from the 
word gy, urine; holding, that Triſmegiſtus was the firſt that 
ſettled the diviſion of, hours, 'which he did from obſervation of 
an animal conſecrated to Serapis, named Cynocephalus which 
makes water twelve times a day, and as often in the night, at 
equal intervals. 

An hour, with us, is a meaſure or quantity of time, equal to 
a 24th part of the natural day, or nycthemeron; or the durati- 
on of a 24th part of the earth's diurual rotation. Fifteen de- 
grees of the equatoranſwer to an hoxr though not preciſely, 
but near enough for common uſe. See Time. 

It is divided into 60 minutes; the minute into 60 ſeconds, c. 
See MinvuTE, Se. ; 
The diviſion of the day into hoxrs is very ancient; as is ſhewn 
by Kircher, Oedip. Agypt. Tom. II. P. II. claſs VII. c. 8. 
Though the paſſages he quotes from ſcripture do not prove it. 
—The moſt ancient Hour is that of the 12th part of the day. 
Herodotus, Lib. II. obſerves, that the Greeks learntfromthe 


_ Egyptians, among other things, the method of dividing the 


day into twelve parts. 

The aſtronomers of Cathaya, Tc. biſhop Beveridge obſerves, 
ſtill retain this diviſion. They call the Hour, chag ; and to 
each chag give a peculiarname, taken from ſome animal : The 
firſt is called zezh, mouſe; the ſecond chin, bullock ; the 


third zem, leopard; the fourth mau, hare ; the fifth chi, cro- 
codile, &. 


The diviſion of the day into twenty four hours, was not known 


to the Romans before the firſt Punic war. — Till that time 


ey only regulated their days by the riſing and ſetting of the 
un. 15 


They divided the twelve Hours of the day into four, viz. 
prime, which commenced at ſix o' clock; third at nine, ſiæth 
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at twelve, and none at three. They alſo divided the night in- | 


to four watches, each containing three bozrrs. 
There are divers kinds of hozrs, uſed by chronologers, aſtro- 

- nomers, dialiits, c. Sometimes, 

Hours are divided into equal and xrequal. 

Equal Houks, are the 24th parts of a day and night preciſely 3 
that is, the mite wherein fifteen degrees of the equator mount 
above the horizon. 

Theſe are alſo called equinodial hours, becauſe meaſured on 
the equinoctial; and aſtronomical, - becauſe uſed by aſtrono- 
mers, 

They are alſo differently denominated, according to the man- 
ner of accounting them in different countries. 

Aſtronomical HouRs are equal hoxrs, reckoned from noon, or 
mid-day, in a continued ſeties of twenty-four. See ASTRO- 
NOMY. 

Babyloniſh Houxs are equal hoxrs, reckoned from ſun-riſe in a 
continued ſeries of twenty-four, 

Exropean HouRs are equal hotrrs, reckoned from mid- night; 
twelve from thence to noon, aud from noon to mid-night 
twelve more. 

Jewiſb, or planetary, or ancient HouRs, are twelfth parts of 
the artiticial day and night. 

Hence, as it is only in the time of the equinoxes that the arti- 
ficial day is equal to the night; it is then only that the Hur 
of the day are equal to thoſe of the night: Ar other times 
they will be always either increaſing or decreaſing. 

They are called ancient or Fewiſh hours, becauſe uſed by the 
ancients, and [till among the Jews. They are called planetary 
hours, by rcaſon the aſtrologers pretend, that a new planet 
comes to predominate every Hour; and that the day takes its 
denomination from that which predominates the firtt hoxr there- 
of: as monday from the moon, O. 

Italian Hours are equal hours, reckoned from ſun-ſet, in a 
continued ſeries of twenty-four. See ITALIAN Hour. 

Unequal or temporary Houks, are 12th parts of the artificial day 
and night.---The obliquity of the ſphere renders theſe more or 
leſs unequal at different times; ſo that they only agree with 
the equal Hours at the times of the equinoxes. | 

HOURS, Hox x, in the ancient mythology, were certain god- 
deſſes, the daughters of Jupiter and Themis; at firſt only three 
in number, Eunomia, Dice, and Trexe : to which were after- 
wards added two more, Carpo and Thallote. 

Homer makes them the door-keepers of heaven. Ovid allots 
them the employment of harneſſing the horſes of the ſun : 
Fangere equos Titan velocibus tmperat Horis. 

Hovuss, hor, in the Romiſh church, are certain prayers perfor- 
med at ſtated times of the day; as mattius, veſpers, lauds, &c. 
See MarTTiNs, cc. 

The leſſer Hours, ate prime, tierce, ſixth, and none. They 
are called Hours, or canonical hours, as being to be rehearſed 
at certain hours preſcribed by the canons ot that church, in 
commemoration of the myſterics accompliſhed at thoſe Hours. 
Thele hours were anciently alſo called coxrſe, curſus; F. Ma- 
billon has a diſſertation on them, intitled, De Curſu Galli 
C4779, 

The firſt conſtitution enjoining the obſervation of the cano- 


nical hours, is of the ninth century, being tound in a capitu- |. 


lar of Heito, biſhop of Baſil, directed to his curates, impor- 
ting, that the prieſt ſhall never be abſent at the canonical Sur 
either by day, or night. 

Prayers of forty HouRs, are public prayers continued for the 
ſpace of three days ſucceſſively, and without intermiſſion, be- 
fore the holy ſacrament, to obtain the aſſiſtance of heaven on 
ſome important occaſion. 

In theſe days, care is taken, that the holy ſacrament be 
N forty Hours, viz. thirteen or fourteen Hours each 

ay. 

HouR-CIRCLES, or HoRaRyY circles, in aſtronomy, c. are 
great circles, meeting iti the poles of the world, and croſſing 
the equinoctial at right angles; the ſame as meridians. See 
MERIDIAN. 

They are ſuppoſed to be drawn through every 15th degree 
of the equinoctial and equator, and on both globes are ſup- 
plied by the meridian, Hour- circle, and index. See GLOBE. 
The planes of the Hour-circles, are perpendicular to the 
plane of the equinoQial, which they divide into 24 equal 
parts. | 

HouR-GLASSES, a popular kind of chronometer or clepſydra, 
ſerving to meaſure the flux of time, by the deſcent or run- 

ning of ſand out of one glaſs veſſel into another. See CHRO- 
NOMETER. | 
The belt Hour-glaſſes, are thoſe, which, inſtead of ſand, 
_ egg-ſhells well dried in the oven, then beaten fine and 
fitted, 
Hour-glaſſes are much uſed at ſea for reckoning, '&c. See 
REcKkoninG, Los, c. 
There are alſo a ſort of Hour-glaſſes, which depend on the 


flux of water or other liquid, more properly called clepſydræ. 
See CLEPSYDRA. | 


HouR-LixEs, on a dial, are lines which ariſe from the inter- 
lections of the plane of the dial, with the ſeveral planes of 


HOU 


the hoxr-circles of the ſphere, and ther 
K. By D1ar, and 5 4: _— 
GE, a fee which a carrier, or oth 
laying up goods in a houſe. PR, 1s for 
HOUSE, habitation ; a place built with cony 
in; or a building wherein to ſhelter a man's p 
from the inclemencies of the weather, and t 
42 A See 1 51 
e ſay a brick hoxſe, a (tone houſe, a houſe © ; 
three ſtories, a manor hoxſe, a = wy de. Saen of 
STONE, STORY, MANOR, &c. RICK, 
Ancient Rome conſiſted of 4$000 horſes all inſulated 
| ISOLATED. + See 
pleaſure houſe or country hoxſe, is that bui 
to enjoy and divert himſelf — + Reb in. Thick, th — 
of the ancient Romans; and what in Spain and Portu 12 
call quinta; in Provence, caſſine; in ſome other © OP 
France, cloſerte ; in Italy, vigna. Re 
The word vga is it ſelf ſometimes uſed in Engliſhto deu 
2 , 4 Ote 
the country ſeats of the noble Romans; as the vigna Far 
vigna Borgheſe, &c. eſe 
The citizens of Paris have alſo their maiſons de bouteille, } 
tle-honjes, to retire to, and entertain their friends; which in 
Latin, might be called mice, the emperor Domitian having 
houſe built for the like purpoſe, mentioned under this name 
Martial, Lib. II. Epiz. 59. ! 
It is a thing principally to be aimed at, in the ſite or ſtua 
tion of a country hox/e or ſeat, that it have wood and Water 
near it: If ir cannot be conveniently built among trees, ye; 
there are few places where trees may not be ſpeedily raiſed 
— it. See TREE, PLANTING, T'RANSPLANTAT1oy 
0. : 
It is far better to have a hoxſe defended by trees than hil!s . 
for trees yield a cooling, refreſhing ſweet, and healthy air, and 
ſhade, during the heat of the ſummer, and very much dreak 
the cold winds and tempeſts from every coaſt in the winter... 
The hills, according as they are ſituated, defend on 
from ſome certain winds ; and if they are on the north (ide 
of the houſe, as they defend from the cold air in the winter 
ſo they allo deprive you of the cool refreſhing breezes, which 
are commonly blown from thence in the ſummer.— Ang if 
the hills are ſituated on the ſouth tide, it then proves alſo very 
inconvenient. 
A honſe ſhould not be too low ſeated, ſince this precludesthe 
convenience of cellars.----If you cannot ayoid building on 
low grounds, ſet the firſt floor above the ground the higher 
to ſupply what you want to ſink in your cellar in the ground; 
for in ſuch low and moiſt grounds, it conduces much to the 
drineſs and healthineſs of the air, to have cellars under the 
_ houſe, ſo that the floors be good, and ceiled underneath. Hes 
built too high, in places obvious to the winds, and not weli 
defended by hills or trees, require more materials to buildthem, 
and more alſo of reparations to maintain them; and are not 
ſo commodious to the inhabitants as the lower built houſes, 
which may be built at a much eaſier rate, aud alfo as com- 
pleat aud beautiful as the other. 
In buildings or hoſes not above two ſtories with the ground 
room, and not exceeding twenty foot to the raiſon- place and 
upon a good foundation; the length of two bricks or cighteen 
inches for the heading courſe, will be ſufficient for the ground 
work of any common ſtructure, and fix or ſeven courſes . 
bove the earth to a water-table, where the thickneſs of the 
walls is abated, or taken in, on either fide, the thickneſs of a 
brick, namely two inches and a quarter. 
For large and high hozſes or buildings of three, four, or five 
ſtories with the garrets, the walls of ſuch edifices ought to be 
from the foundation to the firſt water- table, three heading cour- 
ſes of brick, or twenty eight inches at leaſt ; and at every ſto- 
ry a water-table, or taking in on the inſide for the ſummers, 
girders, and joints to reſt upon, laid into the middle, or one 
quarter of the wall at leaſt, for the better bond. --- But as tor 
the innermoſt or partition wall, a half brick will be ſufficient- 
ly thick; and for the upper ſtories, nine inches, or a brick 
length, will ſuffice, | 
The parts, proportions, c. of the hoſes in London, are 
regulated by a ſtatute made for rebuilding the city after fire. 
By this it is enacted, That the hoxſes of the firſt andlealt 
ſort of building, fronting bye-ſtreets, or lanes, ſhall be two 
ſtories high, beſides cellars and garrets ; the cellars fix foot 
and an half high, if the ſprings of water hinder not ; and 
the firſt ſtory nine foot from the floor to the ceiling, and the 
ſecond ſtory as much: That all the walls in front and rear 
be as high as the firſt ſtory, full the thickneſs of the length 
of two bricks; and thence upwards to the garrets, of the 
thickneſs of one brick and an half; and that the chicknels 
of the garret walls on the back part, be left to the dil 
cretion of the builder, ſo that the ſame be not leſs than one 
brick length; and that the thickneſs of the party wall in tte 
garret, be of the thickneſs of the length of one brick at lea. 
---- That the houſe of the ſecond ſort of building, fronting 
ſtreets and lanes of note, and the river of Thames, conlilt 
of three (tories high, beſides cellars and garrets ; that the cel. 
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Jars thereof be ſix foot and an half high, if the ſprings hinder 
not; that the firſt (tory contain full ten foot in heighth from 
the floor to the ceiling; the ſecond ten foot, the third nine 
foot; that all the faid walls in the front and rear, as high as 
the firſt ſtory, be two bricks and an half thick, and from 
thence upward to the garret floor of one brick and an half 
thick; and the thickneſs of the garret walls on the back part, 
be left to the ditcretion of the builder, ſo that the ſame may 
not be leſs than one brick thick: And allo that the thicknels 
of the party walls between every hoxſe of this ſecond and 
larger fort of building, be two bricks thick as high as the firſt 
ſtory, and thence upward to the garrets of the thickneſs of 
one brick and an half. 

Alſo, that the hoxſes of the third ſort of buildings, fronting 


the high and principal ſtreets, ſhall conſiſt of four (tories high, 


beſides cellars and garrets; that the firſt ſtory contain full ten 
foot in heighth from the floor to the ceiling, the ſecond ten 
foot and an half, and the third nine footy the fourth eight foot 
and an half; that all the ſaid walls in front and rear, as high 
as the firſt (tory, be two bricks and an half in thickneſs, and 
from thence upwards to the gatret floor, of the thickneſs of 
one brick and an half; and that the thickneſs of the garret 
walls on the back part, be not leſs than one brick; and alſo 
that the party walls between every hoxſe of this third and lar- 
ger ſort of building, be two bricks thick as high as the firſt 
floor, and thence upwards to the garret floor one brick and an 
half. 

Alſo, that in all hoxſes of the fourti ſort of buildings, being 
manſion hoxſes, and of the greateſt bigneſs, not fronting any 
ſtreets or lanes as aforeſaid, the number of ſtories, and the 
heighth thereof, ſhall be left to the diſcretion of the builder, 
ſo as he exceed not five ſtories. 

The ſame act alſo enjoins, that no timber be laid within twelve 
inches of the fore tide of the chimney jambs; and that all 
joyſts on the back of any chimney, be laid, with a trimmer, 
at {ix inches diſtance from the back; as alſo, that no timber be 
laid, within the tunnel of any chimney, upon penalty to the 
workman for every day's default, of 105. and 10 s. every 
week it continues unreformed. 

Add, Thar as the buildings of London join one upon ano- 
ther, and almoſt every ſeveral hoxſe hath a diltin& proprietor ; 
the parliament hath decreed, that the wall dividing the propri- 
etors grounds, ſhall be built at the equal charge of both the 
owners; whence it ſhall not beimpertinent to ſhew how theſe 

arty walls are valued. 
4 all brick- works, whether one, two, three, four, or any 
other number of brick lengths in thickneſs, are to be reduced 
to the thickneſs of a brick and a half. 
It hath b&en obſerved, that about 4500 bricks, of about 16 5. 
er thouſand; a hundred and a quarter of lime, at 10 f. per 
83 two loads and a half of ſand, at 3 5. per load, will 
compleatly raiſe one rod of brick-work of a brick and a half 
thickneſs. See BRICR, c. 
And thus much will a rod of party wall, the materials only , 
reduced to a brick anda half thick, amount to, at theformer 
ſuppoſed rates; to which may be added for workmanſhip 1 J. 
85. 

So that for every rod of party wall they allow 3 J. apiece; 
whence, if a party wall be meaſured, and the meaſure when 
reduced to a brick and a half, be found to contain ſixteen rods ; 
that ſixteen multiplied by 3 J. giveth 48 J. and ſo much is 
the one proprietor to allow the other. See MEASURING, 


C. ; 
Town-HousE, or hall, is a place where the officers and magi- 
ſtrates of a town or city hold their meetings, for the due ad- 
miniſtration of their laws and policy. See HALL, GiLD, 


c. 
Work-House. See WokRk-Housz. See alſo the article RAs- 
PHUYS. 
HovsE is alſo uſed for a convent or monaſtery. See Convent, 


C. a 
The chief abby of ſuch an order has ſo many hoxſes dependent 
on it.----T here have been reforms made of ſeveral religious 
houſes. 
Regular prieſts give the name hoxſes to the places they reſide 
in, and not that of convents or monaſteries, which properly 
belong to ſimple friars.— Thus we ſay, the Feſaits houſe, the 
Barnabites or Theatins houſe. 5 
The Jeſuits have both profeſſed hoxſes and colleges for no- 
vices, which they call hoxſes of probation. 
They have alſo horſes of retreat for ſpiritual exerciſes, where 
they receive ſecular perſons and eceleſiaſtics, diſpoſed to prac- 
tiſe the lame with them, for eight or ten days. See JESU- 
+ | 
Hous is alſo uſed for one of the eſtates of the kingdom aſſem- 
bled in parliament. See PARLIAMENT. 
Thus we ſay, the Honſe of lords, the houſe of commons, c. 
See COMMONS, c. 


HovsE is alſo uſed for a noble family; or a race of illuſtrious | 


perſons iſſued from the ſame ſtock. See GENEALOGY. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the hoxſe or family of the Stewarts, 


moi. 


N Ob 


the Bourbons, the hoſe of Hanover, of Auſtria, of Lorains 
of Savoy, Cc. g 


HovsE, in aſtrology, a dodecatemory, or twelfth part of the 


heavens, See DODECATEMORY, Fc. 

'The diviſion of the heavens into hoxſes is founded on this, 
that the ſtars and. planets when found herein have certain in- 
fluences, either good or evil, upon ſublunary bodies; and to 
each hoxſe is aſſigned its particular virtue or influence; upon 
the conſideration whereof they draw horoſcopes. Sce INL u- 
ENCE, HoRoOSCoOPE, c. Sh 
This diviſion is made by fix great circles, called circles of po- 
ſition, which cut each other in the common interſection of 
the meridian and horizon, in the ordinary way of domitying, 
which is that of Regiomontanus: for the ancients had three 
other ways. See Postriov, DOMIFYING, Cc. 

Theſe circles divide the equator into twelye equal parts, of 
30 degrees each; without any regard to the zodiac. 

The horizon and meridian are two circles of the celeſtial 
honſes, which divide the heavens into four equal parts, each 
whereof comprehends three houſes,—— There are fix above 
the horizon, and as many below it; ſix eaſtern, and fix weſtern 
houſes. 

'The theme or figure of the heavens conſiſts of twelve trian- 
gles, which are likewiſe called hozſes ; wherein are laid down 
the ſtars, ſigns, and planets, comprized within the reſpeQive 
ſpaces of the circles of poſition. See THEME. : 
Each planet has two certain hoxſes, wherein it exerts it ſelf 
with peculiar vigour; Leo is the Sun's houſe, and Cancer that 
of the Moon; Capricorn is Saturn's, c. | ; 
Some call the horſes dodecatemories, and angles; but that 
name is more immediately appropriated to the twelve ſigus or 
diviſions of the zodiac. See DODECATEMORY. 

The aſtrological hoſes have their particular names according 
to their qualities. —The firſt is the hoxſe of life ; being the a- 
ſcendant, and containing five degrees above the horizon, the 
reſt beneath it. The ſecond is the hoxſe of riches. The third 
the Houſe of brothers. The fourth, in the loweſt part of hea- 
ven, the hoſe of relations, and angle of the earth. The fifth, 
the houſe of children. The ſixth, the hoſe of health. The 
ſeventh, the hoxſe of marriage, and the angle of the welt. The 
eighth, the hozſe of death, and upper gate. The ninth, the 
houſe of piety. The tenth, the houſe of offices. Theeleventh, 
the houſe of friends. And the twelfth, the houſe of ene- 
mies. 

It is popularly, and, as it were, poetically ſaid, that the ſun 
has twelve houſes; by which are meant the twelve ſigns ; 
though in reality, it has only one ſign, viz. Leo: beſides, the 
diviſion of howſes is accommodated tothe equator, and not the 
zodiac. See SIGN, a 

They begin numbering the hoxſes with the aſcendant, and paſy 
thence to the imum cceli; ſo as the vertical point makes the 
beginning of the tenth. 


HouSE-BOTE, eſtovers; or an allowance of timber out of the 


lord's wood, for the repair, and upholding a hoxſe, or tene- 
ment. 


Some make houſe-bote twofold, viz. eſtoverium edificandi 
ardendi. Sec ESTOVERS. 


HouSE-robbing, or HouSE-breaking, the robbing or plundering 


a man in ſome part of his hoxſe, booth, or ſtall in a fair or 
market; the owner, or his wite, children, or ſervants, being 
within the ſame. See RonkERV. | 
This was made felony by ſtat. 23 Hen. VIII. and 3 Ed, VI. 
But it is ſince made felony, though none be within the hoxſe 
29 Eliz. See BURGLARY. | 


HousSE-wryfe*s cloth, is a middle ſort of linen cloth between fine 


and coarſe, for family uſes. 


HOUSHOLD, the family or domeſtics of a prince or private 


perſon. See FAMILY, and DoMESTIC. 

The civil government of the king's court belongs chiefly to 
the lord ſteward of the houſhold. See STEWARD.-—He has 
authority over all officers and ſervants of the king's houſe, - 
except thoſe of the chappel, chamber, and ſtable, who are 
under the juriſdiction of the lord chamberlain, matter of the 
horſe, and dean of the chappel. See CHAMBERLAIN, Mas- 
TER of the horſe, and CHAPPEL., 


Under the lord ſteward are a treaſurer of the hoyſhold, comp- 


troller, cofferer, maſter of the Houſbola, clerks of the green 
cloth, g. See TREASURER, COMPTROLLER, COFFERER, 
GREEN cloth, c. | 
The troops of the houſhold are the horſe guards, horſe grana- 
diers, and foot guards. See GUARD, c. — The houſhold 
troops of France are called the gendarmerie. See GENDAR- 
MES. ; 


HovuSHOLD days, are four ſolemn feſtivalsin the year, whenthe 


king after divine ſervice offers a beſant of gold ro God onthe 
altar. See BESANT. | p 

Theſe houſhold days are chriſtmas, eaſter, whit-ſunday, and 
all-ſaints. 


Fi. houſhold days are part of the twelve collar and offering 
ays. 


HOUSING *, or Houssx, a cover laid over the ſaddle of 
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a horſe, in order to ſave it from the weather dirt, &c. 
* '[he word is formed ot the French heufe, which ſignifies the 
ſame thing ; though it anciently denoted a kind of Bod, wore 

by country people. 

The cavaliers appeared with their embroidered hox/;ngs. | 
Boot HousiNe, is a piece of ſtaff faitencd to the hinder part of 

the ſaddle, that covers a horſe's croupe; either for the take of 

ornament, to hide the horſe's leanneſs, or to ſave the clothes 
of the rider from being daubed and ſoiled by the ſweat of the 
horſe. 

Sboe Hovusins, a piece of cloth bordered with a fringe, often- 
times put round the ſaddle, to cover the croupe, and hang down 
to the lower part of the belly, to ſave the ſtockings of thoſe 
that ride without boots. | 

HOW, among gardeners. See the article Hoe, 

HOWKER, or HookEx, a veſſel much uſted by the Dutch; 
built ſomething like a pink, but rigged and maſted like a hoy. 
See Boar, and VESSEL. 

They carry from fifty to two hundred tun; and with a ſmall 

number of hands will go to the Eaſt- Indies. 

Howhers tack ſoon and ſhort, will fail well, and lie near the 

wind; and live almoſt in any fea. 

HOY, a ſmall veſlel or bark, whoſe yards are not acroſs, nor 
the ſails ſquare, like thoſe of ſhips, but the ſails like a miſſen, 
ſo that ſhe can fail nearer the wind than a vellel with crols 
ſails can do. 

HOYSE, or Hoisk, the ſea word for haling up any thing into 
the ſhip; or getting up a yard, c. 

Thus they ſay, 5% e up the yard, hoiſe the water in, c. 
HOZING of dogs, the cutting out the balls of their feet. S:c 
_ ExPEDITATING. 

HUCKLE Bone, the hip bone. See Coxæ Os. 
HUCKSTER, one that ſells proviſions or ſmall wares by re- 
tail. See RETAIL. | 

HUDSON's-BAY Company. See the article Company. 

HUE AND CRY, the purſuit of one who has committed felo- 

ny, Sc. on the highway. 
If a party rubbed, or any in the company of one murdered or 
robbed, come to the conſtable of the next town, and require 
him to raiſe ue and cry, or to purſue the offender, deſcribing 
him, and ſewing, as near as he can, which way he is gone: 
the conſtable is torthwith to call for aid from the pariſh to 
ſcek the felon, and if he is not found there, to give the next 
conſtable warning, till he be apprehended, or at leaſt purſued 
to the ſea- ſide. 

The Normans had a purſuit with a cry after offenders, not 

unlike this, which they called clamor de haro, See CLAMOR 

de haro. | 

Hae is alſo uſed alone, ann. 1. Edw. I. ſtat. 2.---In ancient 

records it is called uteſium & clamor. See VocirkRATIO. 

HUERS. Sce the article ConDERs. 

HUG, or Corniſhb Nuo, a term uſed in wreſtling, when one 
has an adverſary on his breaſt, and holds hiin taſt there, 

HUGUENOTS, an appellation given by way of conrempt to 
the Reformed, or Calviniſts of France. See CALVIxISr. 
The name had its firſt rife in 1560; but authors are not a- 
greed as to the origin and occaſion thereof, Paſquier, Me- 
nage, Fc. give us divers etymologies, but none of them are 
ſtuck to. 

Du Verdier derives it from John Hus, whoſe opinions the Hu- 


goes chiefly receive, and guenon, ape, q. d. Hus's apes. See | 


USSITES. 
Coquille deduces the name from Hugues Capet, whoſe right 
of ſucceſſion to the crown, the Calviniſts maintained againſt 
thoſe of the houſe of Guile, who pretended to be the ſucceſ- 
ſors of Charlemaign. 
Others derive it from one Hxghes, Hugh, a Sacramentarian, 
who had aſſerted much the ſame docttines as the Hugnenots, 
under Charles VI. | 
Others fetch it from the Swiſs word Heuſquenauæ, i. e. ſedi- 
tious people; or from E:4gnoſſen, i, e. allies, or aſſociates in 
faith, which is the opinion Maimbourg inclines to; who hence 
concludes, that Hzgzenot is originally no term of reproach. 
Caſtelnau Mauriſſiere, in his Memoirs, will have the Hu- 
guenots to have been thus called by the populace, to denote 
them of leſs value than a little piece of money of the ſame 
name, being a maille, or farthing ; which, in the time of 
Hugh Capet, was called Huguenot; q. d. not worth a far- 
thing. 
Others take the name to have been firſt given by way of de- 
riſion to a certain German Proteſtant, who being taken and 
examined as to the conſpiracy of Amboiſe, before the cardinal 
De Lorrain, was confounded, and ſtopped ſhort in the begin- 
ning of his harangue, which began with Hac nos venimus, 
But the moſt plauſible opinion is that of Paſquier, who ob- 
ſerves, that at Tours the people have a notion of a ſprite or 
goblin, called g Hugon, who ſtroles about in the night time; 
whence, as thoſe of the religion met chietly in the night time 
to pray, c. they called them Huguenots; q. d. diſciples of 
king Hugon: for it was at Tours they were firſt thus deno- 
minated. This opinion F. Daniel aſſents to. 
HUISSIER, a French name for an zfher, ſergeant, or beadle. 


See USHER, SERGEANT, and BEADLE. 


| 


HULKS, are large veſſels, having their gun-decks 
to 150 feet long, and from 31 to 40 feet broad. 
carry from 3400 to 1000 tuns. 

T heir chief uſe is for ſetting maſts into ſhips, and the lik 
Anciently, the word hulka ſeems to have ſignified a 3 
veſſel. ſmall 

HULL of a ſhip, is her main body, without an 
es or A Tab. Ship, fig. 1. litt. A'% R. 80%, 

HIP, 


To Hul, or lie a Hur, is underſtood of a ſhi i 
in a dead calm, or in a ſtorm, ſhe cannot can? al bo, er 
but they are taken in to preſerve them; ſo that nothin — 
her maſts, yards, and riggings are abroad, and her belt ut 
down to the lee- ſide of the ſhip.---In this ſtate ſhe will lie — 
ly under the ſea, if ſhe be a good ſailer; and make her "wat 
one point before the beam. | Way 
To firike a HULL, is to lie cloſely or obſcurely in the ſea 
ſtorm, or to tarry tor ſome conſort, bearing no ai) with the 
helm laſhed a-lce. : my 

HUMAN, ſomething that relates to man, or the nature of n. 
See NATURE. 8 
The human body is the ſubject of medicine. See Bopy 4 
1 ; * og 

picurus and his followers deny that the gods conc 
ſelves with haman affairs. See panne "0 
Faith is diſtinguiſhed into divine and human. See Fairy 

HUMANITY, the nature of man, or that which deuominat 
him human. 1 
Neſtorius would not allow the infirmities of humanity to be 

attributed to the Deity ; nor the attributes of the Deity to - 
manity. See NESTORIANS, 

HUMANITIES is uſed plurally, for the hamantores liters. ; p 
the ſtudy of the Greek and Latin tongues, grammar, rhetoric. 

oetry, and the ancient poets, orators, and hiſtorians. See 
HILOLOGY. 
Such a ſtadent has gone through his humanities with applauſe 
1 performed his manities in the college de la Marche 
at Paris. 

HUMECTATION “, Moiſtening, in pharmacy; the preparing 
of a medicine, by ſteeping it a while in water, in order to ſoften 
and moiſten it when too dry; or to cleanſe it, and prevent its 
ſubtile parts from being diſſipated in grinding, or the like. See 
HUMIDITY. 


* 'The word is Latin, humeFatio, formed of humor, moiſture. 


HUM®CTATION is allo uſed for the application of moiſtening or 
ſuppling remedies. 

In this ſeuſe we ſay, embrocations, emplaſters, unRions, Ju- 
medtations, fomentations, c. 

HUMERUS, or 0s HuMeR1, in anatomy, the uppermoſt 
bone of the arm, popularly called the oulder bone; extend- 
ing from the ſcapula, or ſhoulder-blade, to the upper end of 
the cubitus, or elbow.---See Tab. Anat. (Oftedl. fig. 3. u. 6. b. 
hs: 7. 1. 8. fig. 3. * &c, See allo AR, SHOULDER, 

(4 


from 11 
They wil 


The hxmers is a large, long, round fiſtular bone, of a pretty 
hard, compact ſubſtance; and its inward cavity, which con- 
tains the marrow, pretty long and large. 

At its upper end it has a large round head, which is covered 
with a very ſmooth cartilage, and received into the cavity of 
the ſcapula, which makes a juncture per Arthrodiam.---This 
head of the bone being much larger than the ſocket into which 
it is received, the part extant is ſtrictly embraccd by a ligament, 
one edge of which is faſtened to the margin of the cartilagi- 
nous ſocket of the ſcapula, and the other to the lower part 
of the head of this bone, thereby uniting them firmly toge- 
ther; yet ſo as to leave the motion the treeſt of all the arti- 
culations of the body, and therefore liable to diſlocations. See 
SCAPULA, 

At the lower end of the hᷣumerus are two proceſſes, covered 
each with a cartilage; the external and leſſer receiving the 
extremity of the radius; and the internal, the head of the cu- 
bitus. See Rapivs, e. 

On the outſide of each of theſe proceſſes, is a ſinall eminence, 
to which are faſtened the ligaments and heads of the muſcles 
that move the carpus and fingers. See CARPUS, and HAND. 
In this bone are alſo three ſinus's; one on the fore {ide of the 
large proceſs, receiving a proceſs of the cubitus; another on 
the back part which receives the olecranum; aud the third, 4 
ſmall ſemilunar one between the two proceſſes, auſwering to 
the eminence of the ſinus of the cubitus. See CUBITUS. 
The later anatomiſts allow this bone five different motions, 
viz, upwards, downwards, forwards, backwards, and rota- 
tory; and five pair of muſcles for performance of the lame, 
viz, the deltoides, teres, pectoralis, infraſpinatus, ſubſcapula- 
ris, Sc. See each under its proper article, DELTOIDES, Ti 
RES. Cc. ; 

HUMID, Huuipun, Moiſt. See the article HUMIDITY- 
The ſchool philoſophers make water the prmum humidum, 
the firſt of umid bodies, and the cauſe or principle of hu- 
midity in others, which are more or leſs moiſt, as they par- 
take more or leſs of this element. See WATER, and ELE- 


MENT. 
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HUMIDITY, Moiſtare; the quality, or power of wetting, or 
moiſtening other bodies. Ser QUALITY. 
Ariſtotle defines humidity, by a paſſive quality which indiſ- 
les a body from being retained within its own bounds, but 
makes it eaſily retained in thoſe of another: which amounts to 
the ſame as his definition of fluidity. See FLuipity. 
Others of the Peripatetic ſchool, define humidity a quality 
whereby a body becomes humid, z. e. diſpoſed to moiſten o- 
ther bodies, and, in moiſtening, to ſoften and diſpoſe them to 
receive any figure, or impreſſion. i 
Modern writers conſider humidity as a particular ſpecies of 
fluidity; and define ira fluor, which being applied on a ſolid 
body, adheres thereto, and communicates the quality to other 
bodies.---Others, ſomewhat more accurately, call humidity 
the power whereby a body moiſtens another: but what that 
wer is, they do not ſhew. 
ut of this we are certain, hamidity is only a ſort of re- 
lative mode.---So far as the component particles of a fluid, 
compared with reſpect to the pores and particles of other bo- 
dies, or the texture thereof, are apt and diſpoſed to enter thoſe 
pores, or ſtick to thoſe particles; ſo far is that fluid humid: 
on the contrary, ſo far as there is a repugnance or incongruĩ- 


ty between the particles, &c. in reſpect of ſach bodies, the 


fluid is not humid. 

Thus quick ſilver is not moiſt in reſpect to our hands or clothes, 
and other things, which it will not ſtick to; but it may be 
called humid in reference to gold, tin, or lead, to whoſe ſur- 
faces it will preſently adhere, and render them ſoft and moilt. 
---Even water itſelf, which wets almoſt every thing, and is 
the great ſtandard of moiſture and 4umidity, is not capable of 
wetting all things; for it ſtands, or runs off in globular 
drops, on the leaves of cabbages, and many other plants; and 
it will not wet the feathers of ducks, ſwans, and other water 
fowl. 

Add, that the texture alone may cauſe the fluid to be humid, 
as is plain, in that neither quickſilver alone, lead, or biſmuth, 
will ſtick upon glaſs ; yet being mixed together, they will 
form a mals that will do ſo; as appears from ſuch a compo- 
Hrion being frequently uſed in foliating looking-glaſles. See 
FoLIATING. ; 

HUMIDUM RK&adicale, or radical moiſture. See RADICAL. 
This, in reality, ſeems to amount to no more than the pureſt 
and moſt defecate part of the nutritious matter, in a condition 
ready to be aſſimilated. See NUTRITION. 5 
By too much heat, as in fevers, hectics, c. this humidity 
is too haſtily exhauſted and ſpent. ; < 

HUMILIATION, the act of humbling, i. e. of abating a per- 
ſon's pride, and bringing him lower in his own opinion. 
In this ſenſe, Humiliation ſtands diſtinguiſhed from mortificati- 
on: humiliation brings down the mind; mortiſi cation ſubdues 
the fleſh. 

HUMILIS Myuſcalas. See the article Eye. 

HUMOR, or HUMouR. See the article HUMOUR. 


HUMORISTS, or 6% HumorisT1, the title of a celebrated | 


academy of learned men at Rome. See ACADEMY. 3 
The academy of humoriſts was eſtabliſhed by Paul Maycini, 


who made uſe of Gaſpar Salviani to afſemble together 1 the ]- 


men eminent for learning about Rome, and form them into a 
ſociety ; as is obſerved by Janus Nicius, in his elogy of Sal- 
vianus, Part I. p. 32. f | : ; ; 

The deviſe of this academy is a cloud, which being raiſed 
from the ſalt water of the fea, returns again in freſh; with 
this hemiſtic of Lucretius, Lib, VI. edit agmine dulci. Je- 


rom Alexander, a humoriſt, has three expreſs diſcourſes on this 


deviſe. 
The obſequies of M. Peireſc were celebrated in the academy 


of the hamoriſts, whereof he was a member, in above forty 
different languages. Gaſſend. Vita Peyresk. L. VI. p. 399. 

HUMOROSI, the name of an academy eſtabliſhed at Cortona 
in Italy. See ACADEMY. f 
The Mars of Cortona muſt not be confounded with the 
Humoriſti of Rome. See HUMoRISTS. ; 

HUMOUR, or Hunon, in its general ſenſe, ſignifies the ſame 
as liquor, or liquid. See LiquiD, and FLuD. 

HvumovR, in medicine, is * to any juice, or fluid part of the 
body, as the chyle, blood, milk, fat, ſerum, lymph, ſpirits, bile, 
ſeed, ſalival and pancreatic juices, c. See each under its pro- 

r head, CHYLE, BLOOD, BILE, c. : 
Ude four humonrs, ſo much talked of by the ancient phy ſici- 
ans, are four liquid ſubſtances which they ſuppoſe to moiſten 


the whole body of all animals, and to be the cauſe of the di- | 


vers temperaments thereof, See "TEMPERAMENT. 

Theſe are phlegm, blood, bile, and melancholy. See PHLEGM, 

PuLEGMATIC, Ge. 

But the moderns do not allow of theſe diviſions. The ha- 

mours they rather chuſe to diſtinguiſn into ꝝutritious, called al- 

ſo elementary, as chyle and blood ; thoſe ſeparated from the 

blood, as bile, ſaliva, urine, c. and thoſe returned into the 

blood. | 5 

Hamours, again, are diſtinguiſhed into natural or ſalutary, and 
morbid, or corrupted. To the former claſs belong all the 

* ordinarily ſecreted for the uſes of the body. 

9 1. I. 
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To the latter belong thoſe compound men,, which thick 
ening and growing putrid, cauſe tumors, abſceſſes, obſtructi- 
ons, and moſt diſeaſes. See DIS RASE. 

Theſe are diſtinguiſhed by various names, malignant, aduſt, 
acrimoninus, corroſive, crude, peccant, &c. See MALIGNANT, 
AvvusrT, Ce. 


HUMOUR is alſo uſed for the particular temperament or conſti- 


tution of a perſon, conſidered as ariſing from the prevalence of 
this or that 4xmoxr, or juice of the body. See TEMRRA- 
MENT. 

Thus we ſay, a bilious, choleric humour; a phlegmatic ha- 
mour; a melancholic, hypochondriac humour; a ſanguine, 
gay, ſprightly hamonr, &c. See SANGUINE, &c. 


HUMOURS of the eye.---Anatomilts and opticians diſtinguiſh three 


particular humours of the eye, which they call the aqueons, 
„L and vitreons. See EYE. 

he aqueons, or watery Humour, is placed in the anterior or 
fore part of the eye, which it poſſeſſes; and is thus called, 
becauſe clear and fluid like water. See Aqueous. 
The cryſtalline humour is placed between the other two; and 
is thus called from its ſolidity and tranſparency, reſembling that 
of a cryſtal. See CRYSTALLINE. 
The virreoxs, or glaſly humour, fills the poſterior part of the 
eye; and is denominated from its reſemblance of melted glaſs. 
See VITREOUS. 
Theſe three hxmonrs have each their ſhare in the refraction of 
the rays of light neceſſary to viſion. See Visiox, and R- 
FRACTION, 
Authors, both ancient and modern, ſpeak of the regeneration 
of the hamours of the eye; and give us inſtances of their re- 
production, when by any accident they had been let out. Buttheic 
inſtances generally go no farther than to the aqueous and vi- 
treous hamonrs. 
Borri only, in a letter to Bartholine, ſays as much of the cry- 
ſtalline.- He affirms, that he has ſlit the pupil of the eye of di- 
vers animals, and ſqueezed out all the hxmoxrs, even the cry- 
ſtalline, and has again perfectly reſtored them to ſight ; and 
that the eyes of the birds, whereon the operation had been 
performed, inſtead of being damaged thereby, were rendered 
more lively and vigorous than uſual. He adds, that he had per- 
formed the ſame experiment on divers perſons, with ſo much 
ſucceſs, that there remained not the ſmalleſt appearance of a 
Cicatrix in the eye. See CATARACT. 


HUMOUR is alſo uſed in dramatic poetry, for a ſubordinate or 


weaker ſpecies of what the critics call manners, See Max- 
NERS. e ' 
Humour is uſually looked on as peculiar to the Engliſh dra- 
ma; at leaſt, our comic poets have excelled therein, and car- 
ried it beyond thoſe of any other nation: ours is perhaps the 
only language that has a namefor it. 
Humour is uſually conſidered by critics, as a fainter or weaker 
habirual paſſion peculiar to comic characters, as being chiefly 
found in perſons of a lower degree than thoſe proper for tra- 
edy. See CHARACTER, and T RAGEDY. 
very paſſion may be ſaid to have two different faces, one 
that is ſerious, great, formidable, and ſolemn, which is for 
tragedy ; and another that is low, ridiculous, and fit for come- 


dy; which laſt is what we call its Humour. See PAssiox, 


and COMEDY. 

Wit only becomes few characters: it is a breach of charaQer 
to make one half the perſons in a modern, or indeed in any 
comedy, talk wittily and finely ; at leaſt at all times, and on 
all occaſions. To entertain the audience, therefore, and keep 
the dramatic perſons from going into the common, beaten, 
familiar ways and forms of ſpeaking and thinking, recourſe 
is had to ſomething to ſupply the place of wit, and divert the 
audience, without going out of character: and this does Hu- 
mour; which therefore is to be looked on as the true wit of 
comedy. ; 
A very good judge, the duke of Buckingham, makes humour 
to be all in all: wit, according to him, ſhould never be uſed, 
but to add an agreeableneſs to ſome proper and juſt ſentiment, 
yon without ſome ſuch turn, might paſs without its effect. 

ee Wir. 


HUNDRED, Centum, cent. the number of ten times ten, or 


the ſquare of ten. See NUMBER. 

The place of hundreds makes the third in order in the Arabic 
numeration. See NUMERATION, and NoTATION. | 
We uſually expreſs the quantity, or proportion of the profits 
made in the way of commerce, c. by the handred.---They 


ask two and a half per cent. or in the hundred, for remitting 


money to ſuch a city. The legal intereſt of money is five per 
cent. or five pounds in the hundred. See EXCHANGE, RE- 
MITTANCE, INTEREST, c. 


HUNDRED is alſo uſedas a meaſure, to expreſs a certain quan- 


tity, or number of things.---A hundred of ſalt at Amſterdam, 
is fourteen tuns. | - 

Deal boards are ſix ſcore to the hundred, called the long hundred. 
---Pales and laths are fiveſcoreto the hundred, if five foot long, 
and fix ſcore if three foot loug. 


HUNDRED weight, or the great hundred. See Quix TAL. 
HUNDRED, HUNDREDUM, centuria, is alſo a part or divi- 
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HunDRED, HUNDREDUM, is ſometimes alſo uſed for an im- 


HvuNxDRED+LAGH, ſignifies the hundred court, from which all 


HunDRED Sur, the payment of perſonal attendance, ordering 


HUNDREDERS, or HunyREDoORs, HUNDREDAR11, are 


HUNDREDER is alſo uſed for him who hath the juriſdiction of 


HUNGARY Water, Aua HunG ariCA, a diſtilled water, de- 


HUNGER, Fames, a natural appetite or deſire of food. See 


Hunger is properly diſtinguiſhed into aatural and animal: na- 


- gibly on the point.---{{zzger is generally conſidered by them 


ſion of a ſhire, or county. See Sn1RE, and County. 
It was ſo called, either becauſe of old each hundred found 100 
fidejuſſors or ſureties of the king's peace, or 100 able men for 
his war. See DECENNIER, FRANK-PLEDGE, Oc. 

Others rather think it to have been ſo called, becauſe origi- 
nally compoſed of an undred families.---It is true, Bromp- 


ton tells us, that an þx»dred contains centum villas; and . 


Giraldas Cambrenſis writes, . that the Iſle of Man hath 343 
villas. But in theſe places the word villa muſt be taken tor 
a country family; for it cannot mean a village, becauſe there 
are not above forty villages in that iſland. See VILLAGE. 
So, where Lambard tells us that an hundred is ſo called, 4 
numero centum hominum, it muſt be und erſtood of an hundred 
men, who are heads, and chiefs of ſo many families. 
Hundreds were firſt ordained by king Alfred, the 29th king of 
the Weſt Saxons: Alfredns rex (ſays Lambard, verbo centu- 
ria) i cum Guthruns Dano fedus inierat, prudentiſſimum 
olim a Jethrone Moiſi datum ſecutus conſilium, Angliam, pri- 
mus in ſatraptas, centurias, & decurias partitus eſt.Satra- 
piam, ſhyre, a Scyrian, ( quod partir: [enificat) nominavit, 
centuriam, hundred; & e teothing ſive tienmantale, 
i. e. decemvirale collegium, appellavit ; atque iiſdem nomini- 
bus vel hodie vocantur, &c. See CounTy, I ITHING, (Fc. 
This dividing of counties into Hundred, for the better go- 
vernment, king Alfred borrowed from Germany, where cex- 
ta Or centina is a juriſdiction over an hundred towns. 

Such is the original of Hundreat, which (till retain the name; 
though _ —— be devolved to the county-court, ſome 
few excepted, which have been by privilege annexed to the 
crown, or granted to ſome great ſubject, and ſo remain (till 
in the nature of a Franchiſe. See CourT. 

This has been ever ſince the ſtat. 14 Edw. III. whereby theſe 
hundred courts, formerly farmed out by the ſheriff to other 
men, were all, or moſt part, reduced ro rhe county court, 
and ſo remain at preſent : ſo that where we read now of hun- 
dred courts, they are to be underſtood of ſeveral franchiſes, 
wherein the ſheriff has nothing to do by his ordinary authori- 
ty, except they of the hundred refuſe to do their office. 


munity or privilege, whereby a man is quit of the handred- 


nny, or cuſtom due to the hundred. See Tux, and 
VARD. 


the officers of the king's foreſt were freed by the charter of 
Canutus. 


ſuit, and ſervice at the hundred court. 


men impannelled, or fit to be impannelled, of a jury, upon 


any controverſy, dwelling within the Hundred where the land 
in queſtion lies. See Jury. 


an hundred, and holds the hundred court. See HEADBoO- 
ROUGH, DECENNIER, T R1IHING, c. | 


Sometimes it is allo uſed for the bailiff of an hxxdred. See | 


BAILIFEF. 


nominated from a queen of Hungary, for whoſe uſe it was 
firſt prepared. See WATER. 

Hungary water is one of the diſtilled waters of the ſhops ; and 
is directed in the college diſpenſatory, to be made of roſema- 
ry flowers infuſed ſome days in retified ſpirit of wine, and 
thus diſtilled. See DISTILLATION. 


Its virtues are much the ſame as thoſe of the ſimple it is | 


drawn from. Sce ROSEMARY. | 


APPETITE, and Foop. 


tural hunger is an irritation of the ſtomach, occaſioned by 
faſting ; animal hunger is the ſenſation or perception of that 
irritation, and the deſire of food conſequent thereon. 

There are various opinions as to the nature, cauſe, and defi- 
nition of hunger; the point having been controverted from 
Ariſtotle to our time.---Galen defines it a painful ſenſation, 
ariling from a divulſion of the ſtomach ; the other Peripate- 
tics call it an appetite or deſire of hot and dry: which two 
ſyſtems ſome authors have endeavoured to reconcile by taking 
them both in; and accordingly define hunger a natural appe- 
tite of hot and dry, occaſioned by a painful divulſion of the 
membranes of the ſtomach, ariſing from an emptineſs thereof. 
See STOMACH, - 


The modern philoſophers ſpeak more accurately and intelli- 


as owing to the ſharpneſs or acrimony of the liquor contain- 
ed in the {tomach, which vellicating the fibres thereof, occa- 
ſions this uneaſy ſenſation. They add, that the occaſional cauſe 
of this vellication, is the emptineſs of the ſtomach, which not 
furniſhing food for the ſtomach-liquor to be employed on, ex- 
poſes its inner membrane to the action thereof. 

In effect, it is generally agreed, that there is ſome menſtru- 
ous juice or humour continually diſcharged from the excre- 
tory ducts of the neighbouring glands into the ſtomach, to 


afſiſt in the diſſolution and digeſtion ot the foog - 
ſame liquor, after the food is gone, falls upon — that this 


NINE. ſtomach, ; 
ſelf, irritates its nerves ſo (ſtrongly, as to propa mach it 
ſion to the brain, and thus produce the — of {pref 
ho DigGEsSTION, 1 Anger. 
his juice ſome will have to be acid, by reaſon hea; 
claſs are uſed to whet the appetite od excite — of that 
that fatty bodies more readily remove it than others. * 
adhering to the acid ſpicula, and blunting the points 10 their 
_ ogg 3 : ereof. 
thers, denying the exiſtence of any ſuch ſtomach. : 

and accounting for digeſtion without i; deny — ee un h 
any dependence thereon. The dry attrition of the 33 
the ſtomach, according to them, is the only cauſe. of 
Thus it is that the Indians elude theft hunger, by ſwallow; 
pills made of tobacco leaves and calcined ſhells - heſe ng 
take away the appetite, both as the tobacco leayes grad — 
diminiſh the ſenſibility of the ſtomach; and as the — ly 
ſhells abſorb the ſalino- acid menſtruum. Thus alſo it iz — 
poor people frequently ſmoke tobacco to deceive their 275 
not to ſatisfy it; for tobacco affords no. nutriment; but i A 
caſions a plentiful ſpitting, and by this me = 


ans diſcha 
body of the corraſive humour which cauſes hunger, 2 the 


BACCO, 
This ſyſtem Dr. Drake thus lays down :---When all 
and chyle is preſſed out, the Comech, which Pollo —— 
tions of its contents, is again, by means of its muſcular c 
reduced to a ſtate of contraction, and by that means the inner 
coat is brought to lay in folds, which touching, and by means 
of the periſtaltic motion, rubbing lightly, upon one another 
produce that gentle ſenſe of tretting or vellication, which we 
call hunger, which being felt firſt in the upper orifice, which 
is firſt evacuated, begins there to prompt us to repleniſh : but 
as by degrees the remainder of the contents are expelled, this 
friction or rubbing of the membranes upon each Other, ſpreads 
gradually over the whole ſtomach, and renders our hunger 
more urgent and impatient, till, by a new repletion, we take 
away the cauſe. | 
Others think the blood, derived from the adjacent ramifica- 
tions of arteries into the ſtomach, ſufficient to account for 
hunger, without the mediation either of attrition or the men- 
ſtruum. --- The maſs of blood itſelf, they obſerve, is ren- 
dered acid through abſtinence from food; its ſoit balſamic 
parts having been carried into all parts of the body and lodg- 
ed therein as nutriment, to ſupply the abſence oi thoſe wore 
off and exhaled: To which it may be added, that the velo- 
city of the blood is conſiderably augmented a good while af- 
ter eating, beyond what it was during the action of digeſ- 
tion, 
Hence it is, that perſons of a bilious conſtitution, young peo- 
ple, and thoſe who labour hard, mult fooner find themſelves 
hungry than others. 29. That Hanger, if it hold long, oc- 
caſions a violent heat, and even ſometimes a fever. 39. That 
thoſe whoſe humours are craſs and viſcid, are leſs incommo- 
ded with hanger than others. 
In effect, we obſerve, that ſome animals, whoſe humours are 
found to have thoſe conditions, as tortoiſes, &'c. will live a 
long time without food.--For man, fix or ſeven days ate com- 
monly ſuppoſed the limit, within which, if he take no ſolid 
food, he dies; though we have inſtances of abſtinence which 
far ſurpaſies this. See ABSTINENCE, and FASTING. 
HunGcRy evil, is an unnatural and over-haſty greedineſi in a 
horſe, to devour his meat faſter than he can chew it; and 
my be known by his ſnatching at it as if he would devour it 
whole. 


HUNTING, the art or a& of purſuing, and chaling beaſts of 
game. See GAME. 
In its general ſenſe, hunting includes the purſuit both of hairy 
and feathered game; but in its more proper and reſtrained ſig · 
nification, it is only applicable to beaſts of venery and chaſe. 
See BEAST. See alſo FowLiNnG. 
F. de Launay, profeſſor of the French laws, has an expreſs 
treatiſe of hunting. From thoſe words of God to Adam, 
Gen. i. 26, and 28. and to Noah, Gen. ix. 2, 3. Hunting Was 
conſidered as a right devolved, or made over to man; and the 
following ages appear to have been of the ſame ſentiment. 
Accordingly we find that among the more civilized nations, 
as the Perſians, Greeks, and Romans, it made one of then 
genteeler diverſions; and as to the wilder and more barbarous, 
it ſerved them with food and neceſſaries. The Roman juril- 
prudence, which was formed on the manners of the firlt ages, 
made a law of it; and eſtabliſhed it as a maxim, that as the 
natural right of things which have no maſter, belongs to the 
firſt poſſeſſor, wild beaſts, birds, and fiſhes, are the property 
of whoever can take them firſt. : 
But the northern nations of Barbarians who over- run the 
Roman empire, bringing with them a ſtronger taſte for the 
diverſion ; and the people being now poſſeſſed of other, and 
more eaſy means of ſubſiſtence from the lands and poſſeſſions 
of thoſe they had vanquiſhed; their chiefs and leaders began 
to appropriate the right of hunting, and, inſtead of a natu- 
ral right, to make it a royal one. ---- Thus it ee 
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this day; the right of hunting, among us, belonging only to the 
king, and thoſe who derive it from bim. See KN, LorD, 


regulations for preſervation of the game, c. See FoREST, 
GAME, PURLIEVU, Sc. 
Hunting is practiſed in a different manner, and with a diffe- 
rent apparatus, according to the nature, genius, and addreſs 
of the particular beaſt which is the object thereof. — Theſe 
beaſts are the hart, hind, hare, boar, wolf, buck, doe, fox, 
marten, and roe; the five firſt whereof aredenominated beaſts 
of the foreſt, or venery, /y/veſtres ; and the five latter, beaſts 
of the field, or of chaſe, campeſtres. | 
The gentlemen and maſters of the ſport have framed a new 
ſet of terms, which may be called the hunting language; a 
little view or vocabulary whereof we ſhall here give the 
reader. 
The terms, then, uſed for beaſts of venery and chaſe, as 
they are in company, are theſe... T hey ſay a herd of harts, 
and all manner of deer... A bevy of roes. — A ſounder 
of ſwine. — A rout of wolves. — A richeſs of martens.--- 
A brace or leaſh of bucks, foxes, or hares.---A comple of rab- 
bets or conies. 
There are alſo terms for their lodging.--- A hart is ſaid to 
harbour,---A buck lodges. — A roe beds. —— A hare ſeats 
or forms, — A coney fits. — A fox kennels, —— A mar- 
ten trees. An otter watches. ---- A badger cartbt. A boar 
couc hes. 
Hence, to expreſs their diſlodging, they ſay, anharbour the 
hart.---Roxſe the buck.---Szart the hare.— Bolt the coney,---- 
Unkennel the fox.---Tree the marten. --- Vent the otter. --- Dig 
the badger.---Kear the boar. | 
The terms for their noiſe at rutting time are as follows: 
A hart belleth. A buck growns or troats.— A roe bel- 
lows.---A hare beats or taps. — An otter whines.----A boar 
freams.---A fox barks,---A badger fbreiks.---A wolf howls.--- 
A goat rattles. 
Terms for their copulation.--- A hart or buck goes to rut. 
A toe goes to tourn. -A boar goes to brim.---A hare or co- 
ney goes to buck.---A fox goes to clickitting. — A wolf goes 
to match or make.— An otter hxnteth for his kind. 
Terms for the footing and treading.— Of a hart, we ſay the 
Nlot.---Of a buck, and all fallow deer, the view. — Of all deer, 
if on the graſs, and ſcarce viſible, the foiling. _ Of a fox the 
print; and of other the like vermin, the footing.—Of an otter, 
the mar h. Of a boar, the traci. The hare, when in open 
field, is ſaid to ſore ; when ſhe winds about to deceive the 
hounds, ſhe doubles; when ſhe beats on the bard highway, and 
her footing comes to be perceived, ſhe prickezh : in ſnow it is 
called the zrace of the hare. 
The tail of a hart, buck, or other deer, is called the ſingle.--- 
That of a boar, the wreath. — Of a fox, the bruſh or drag; 
and the tip at the end, the chape. — Of a wolf, the ftern. ---- 
Of a hare and coney, the ſex. 
The ordure or excrement of a hart, and all deer, is called 
fewmets or fewmiſhing. —- Of a hare, crotiles or crotiſing.— 
Of a boar, leſſes,---Ot a fox, the b'illitting; and of other the 
like vermin, the fwarts.---Of an otter, the ſpraimts. 
As to the heads of deer, ſomething has already been ſpoken 
under the article HE AD. 
For the attire, or parts thereof, thoſe of a ſtag, if perfect, are 
the bar, the pearls, the little knobs on it, the beam, the gutters, 
ths anther, the ſur-antler, royal, ſur-royal, and all at top, the 
croches, Of the buck, the bur, beam, brow-antler, black-ant- 
ler, advancer, palm, and ſpellers. 
Tf the croches grow in the form of a man's hand, it is called 
a palmed head.---Heads bearing not above three or four, and 
the croches placed aloft, all of one heighth, are called crown- 
ed headgs.—Heads having double croches, are called forked 
heads, becauſe the croches are planted on the top of the beam 
like forks. 
Thy ſay, a litter of cubs, a neſt of rabbets, a ſquirrel's 
ray. 
The terms uſed in reſpe& of the dogs, Mc. are as follow.--- 
Of greyhounds, two make a brace ; of hounds, a couple-- 
Of greyhounds, three make a leaſpþ ; of hounds, a comple 
and Lalf.— They ſay, let ſlip a greyhound ; and caſt off a 
hound. — The ſtring wherein a greyhound is led, is called a 
leaſh; and that of a hound, a lyome. — The greyhound has his 
collar, and the hound his couples. We ſay a kennel of hounds, 
and a pack of beagles. 
Styles or manners of HUNTING, are various, according to the 


country, the beaſt, and the means whereby he is to be 
caught. | 


practiſed for the rain deer; which is ſeldom hunted at force, 
or With hounds ; but only drawn with a blood-hound, and 
foreſtalled with nets and engines. Thus did they with all 
- beaſts ; whence a dog is never commended by them for open- 

ing, before he has diſcovered where the beaſt lies : Hence, 
they were not in any manner curious asto the mulic of their 


c. i 
N00 hence all our laws and charters of the foreſt, laws and 


The hunting uſed by the ancients, was much like that now 
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hounds, or the compoſition of their kennel or pack, either 
for deepneſs, loudneſs or ſweetneſs of cry, which is a princi- 

| point in the hunting of our days. 

heir huntſmen, indeed, were accuſtomed to ſhout and make 
a great noiſe, as Virgil obſerves in the third of his Geor- 
gies : Ingentem clamore premes ad retia cervum. But that 
— was only to bring the deer to the nets laid for 

im. 
The Sicilian way of Hunting had ſomething in it very extra- 
ordinary. — The nobles or gentry being informed which way 
a herd of deer paſſed, gave notice to one another, and appoin- 
ted a meeting ; every one bringing with him a croſs-bow or 
long-bow, and a bundle of ſtayes ſhod with iron, the heads 
bored, with a cord paſſing through them all: Thus provided, 
they came to the herd, and caſting themſelves about in a large 
ring, ſurrounded the deer. — Then, each taking his ſtand, un- 
bound his faggot, ſet up his ſtake, and tied the end of the cord 
to that of his next neighbour, at the diſtance of ten foot from 
one another. Then taking feathers, died in crimſon, and faſ- 
tened on a thread, they tied them to the cord; ſo that with 
the leaſt breath of wind, they would whirl round. Which 
done, the perſons who kept the ſtands withdrew, and hid them- 
ſelves in the next covert. 
Then the chief ranger entering within the line with hounds to 
draw after the herd, rouſed the game with their cry; which 
flying towards the line were turned off, and till gazing on 
the ſhaking and ſhining feathers, wandered about as it kept in 
with a real wall or pale. 
The . ſtill purſued, and calling every perſon by name, 
as he paſſed by their ſtand, commanded him to ſhoot the firſt, 
third, or ſixth, as he pleaſed ; and if any of them miſled, © or 
ſingled out another than that aſſigned him, it was counted a 
32 diſgrace. | 

y ſuch means as they paſſed by the ſeveral tations, the whole 
herd was killed by the ſeveral hands. Pier. Hieroglyphic. 
Lib. VII. chap. 6. 
Hunting, as practiſed among us, is chiefly performed with 
dogs; of which we have various kinds, accommodated tothe 
various kinds of game; as hounds, grey-hounds, ſtaunch- 
hounds, blood-hounas, terriers, &c. See HounD. 
In the kennels or packs they generally rank them under the 
heads of enterers, drivers, flyers, tyers, &c. ; 
On ſome occaſions, nets, ſpears, and. inſtruments for digging 
the ground, are alſo required: nor is the hunting- horn to be 
omitted. See Horn. 
The uſual chaſes among us, are the hart, buck, roe, hare, fox, 
badger, and otter. — We ſhall here give ſomething of what 
relates to each thereof. 
By the way let it be obſerved, with regard to the ſeaſons of 
beaſts, that hart and buck hunting begins at the end of fence 
month, which is a fortnight after Midſummer, and laſts cill 
holy-rood-day. The hind and doe come in courſe on holy- 
rood-day, and laſt till Candlemas. — Fox hunting comes in at 
Chriſtmas, and holds till the annunciation.--Roe hxnting begins 
at Michaelmas, and ends at Candlemas.— Hare hunting com- 
mences at Michaelmas, and goes out at the end of February.— 
Where the wolf and boar are Hunted, the ſealon for each be- 


gins at Chriſtmas; the firſt ending at the Annunciation, the ſe- 


cond at the Purification. 

Here, too, is the place for ſome general terms and phraſes, 
more immediately uſed in the progreſs of the ſport it ſelf : 
what belongs to the ſeveral ſorts of gaine, in particular being 
reſerved for the reſpective articles. 

When the hounds then, being caſt off, and finding the ſcent 
of ſome game, begin to open and cry ; they are ſaid to chal- 
lenge, — W hen they are too buſy, ere the ſcent be good, the 
are ſaid to babble.—When too buſy, where the ſcent is j 
to bawl.O.When they run it end-ways orderly, holding in to- 
gether merrily, and making it good, they are laid to be in full 
cry,—When they run along without opening at all, it is 
called running mute. 


When ſpaniels open in the ſtring, or a grey- hound in the courſe, 
they are ſaid to lapſe. 


When beagles bark and cry at their prey, they are ſaid to 


earn. 


hen the dogs hit the ſcent the contrary way, they are ſaid to 


draw amiſs. 1 

When they take freſh ſcent, and quit the former chaſe for a 

new one, it is called hunting change. 

When they hunt the game by the heel or track, they are ſaid 

to hunt counter. 

When the chaſe goes off, and returns again traverſing the ſame 
round, it is called hanting the foil. 

When the dogs run at a whole herd of deer, inſtead of a ſin- 


| gle one, it is called ranuing riot. 


ogs ſer in readineſs. where the game is expected to come by, 
and caſt off after the other hounds are paſſed, are called a ra- 
lay.—If they be caſt off ere the other dogs be come up, it is 
called a vaurtlay. 
When finding where the chaſe has been they make a proffer 
to enter, but return, it is called a blew. 


A 
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A leſſon on the horn to encourage the hounds, is named a call, 
or a recheat. That blown at the death of a deer, is called the 
mort. The part belonging to the dogs of any chaſe they have 
killed, is the reward.---T hey ſay, tale off a deer's skin; ſtrip 
or caje © hare, fox, and all ſorts of verinin; which is done by 
beginning at the ſnout, and turning the skin over the ears, down 
tothe tail. 


Badter HuNTinG.---A badger is called by ſeveral names, v:z. a 


gray brock, boreſon, or bauſon.--- The male is a badger or bore- 


Big, and the temale a ſow. 
his beaſt is very frequent in Italy, Sicily, the Alpine and 
Helvetian coaſts; and not uncommon in France and Eng- 
land, 

There are two kinds, the one reſembling a dog in his feet, and 
the other a hog by his cloven hoof: They differ too in their 


ſiout and colour, the one reſembling that of a dog, the other 


of a (wine: The firſt has a greyer or whiter coat than the 


other, and goes farther out to prey: They ditfer alſo in their 
meat, the one eating fleſh and carrion, like a dog, the other 
roots and fruit, like a hog. 

Tuberville likewiſe mentions two ſorts of badgers, but in a 
different manner; the one, according to him, caſting his fi- 
aunts long, like a fox, having his reſidence in rocks, and 
making his burrow very deep; whereas the burrows of the 
other are made in light ground, and have more variety of cells 
and chambers: The one is called the badger-pzg, and the o- 
ther the badger-whelp; or the one may be called canine, and 
the other ſwiniſp; The fitſt has his noſe, throat, and ears 
yellowiſh, and is much blacker and higher legged than the 
latter. Both live on fleſh, hunting greedily after carrion ; 
and are pernicious to warrens, eſpecially when big with young. 
When the badgers earth; after they have dug a good depth, 
they make uſe of an expedient to carry off the earth.----In 
welder to which, one of them lies down on his back, and on his 
belly the reſt lay the carth ; thus taking his hind feet in their 
mouth, they draw the belly-laden badger out of the hole or 
cave, and having disburthened him, he re-enters, and repeats 
the labour till the work be compleated. 

The badger is a very ſleepy beaſt, eſpecially in the day time, 
ſeldom ſtirring abroad but in the night, whence the denomina- 
tion /zcifuga, g. d. avoider of the light. 

The badger is a deepbiting beaſt, having very ſharp teeth: to 
guard againſt the effects whereof, it is uſual to put great broad 
collars about the dogs necks. His back is broad, and his legs 
longer on the right tide than the left, whence he runs beſt on 
the fide of a hill or cart- road way. He fights on his back, 
and by this means is at liberty to uſe both his teeth and nails: 
He has a faculty of blowing up his skin after a ſtrange manner, 
by which he defends himſelf agaiaſt any blow or bite of the 
dogs; ſo that you may thraſh your heart out on his back; but 
a ſmall ſtroke on the noſe diſpatches him preſently. In Italy 
and Germany they eat the fleſh of badgers, boiling it with 
pears; but in England it is not liked, being of a ſweet rankiſh 
taſte. It is heſt in September; and of the two kinds, the fi- 
niſh badger is the belt meat. 

They are long livers, and generally grow blind by meer age; 
from which time they never ſtir out of their holes, but are fed 
by the reſt. 

The method of Hunting the badger is thus: -- Seek the earth 
and burrows where he lies, and in a clcar moon-ſhine night go 
and ſtop all the holes but one or two, and therein place ſacks, 
faſtened with drawing ſtrings, which may ſhut him in as ſoon 
as he (trains the bag.--The bags thus ſer, caſt off your hounds, 
and beat all the groves, hedges, or tufts within a mile or two. 
What badgers are abroad, being alarmed by the dogs, will 
ſtraight repair to their earths, and ſo be taken. 

He that ſtays to watch the ſacks, muſt ſtand cloſe, and upon 
a clear wind; elſe the badger will find him, and fly ſome o- 
ther way for ſafety. If the hounds either encounter him, or 
undertake the chaſe before he can get into his earth, he will 
ſtaud ar bay like a boar, and make excellent ſport. 

Ir the badger be attacked in his earth; as ſoon as he perceives 


the terriers yearu him, he will ſtop the hole between the dogs 


and himſelf; and if the dogs continue baying, he removes his 
baggage with him, and goes into another apartment or cham- 
ber, of which he uſually has half a dozen inthe burrow ; thus 
retreating from one to the other, till he can go no farther, and 
barricading the way as hegoes. 


Buck HuNnTiNG, or HUNTING of fallow deer. — The buck 


the firit year, is called a fawn. —— The ſecond year, a pric- 
ket.— The third, a ſorel, ——— The fourth, a ſore. The 
_ a buck of the firſt head. The ſixth year, a great 
buck. 

"The female is called doe or doo. The firſt year, a aun. 
The ſecond, a tegg. -The third, a doe. 

"Fhis beaſt is common in moſt countries, being as corpulent 
as a hart, but in moſt things reſembling more a roe, except in 
colour; which is various, but moſt commonly branded or 
ſandy on the back, having a black liſt all along on the ridge, 
and the belly and ſides ſpotted with white. 

The male has horns not much differing from a hart, except 
iu largenels, and they grow out of the head like fingers out 
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© the hand; whence it is called cervas p | | 
_ is —_—_ horns. . „ The fe. 
eſs art and skill are required in lodging a b 

bouring a hart ; nor does there need 10 AI in hae. 
It is ſufficient that you judge by the view, and may oa: 
grove or covert he enters ; for he does not wander g 4 Yar 
ſo often as a hart, nor ſo frequently change his layer 7 00s 
When hard hunted, he takes to ſome ſtrong hold or 

he is acquainted with ; not flying far before the ** 


croſſing nor doubling, nor uſing any of the Cabrio ns, — 


- accuſtomed to. AS 

he buck will beat a brook, but ſeldom a great +; 

hart; nor can he (tay fo long at ſoil. rent river, as the 

The greateſt ſubtlety a huntſman need uſe in hunting the by 

is to beware of hunting counter or change, becauſe of , 
plenty of fallow deer, which uſe to come more direQ] — 
the hounds than the red deer do. 7 Upon 
The buck herds more than the hart, and lieth in the dri 
8 but if he be at large, unconfined in a park he *. 

ut little from May to Auguſt, becauſe the flies trouble hi 

He takes delight in hilly places, but chuſes the dales to feedin 

Fox HunTinNG.— This animal, the firſt year, is called 3 cub * 
The ſecond, a fox. — The third, an old fox. 30 
His nature, in many reſpects, is like that of a wolf - and 
both bring the ſame number of cubs at a litter; but the f. 
litters deep under ground, which the wolf does not. 7 
A bitch fox-is hard to take, when bragged, and with cub in 
regard ſhe lies near her burrow, into which ſhe runs ur n 
hearing the leaſt noiſe; indeed it is no eaſy matter to take her 
at any time, as being a beaſt of exceeding ſubtlety. 
What makes fox - hunting the more entertaining, is, the 
ſtrong hot ſcent he affords, which keeps up an excellent , 
but as his ſcent is hotter at hand, ſo it dies ſooner than that 
of a hare, c. Add, that he never flies far before the 
hounds, as not truſting to his legs, or the champion ground 
but has recourſe to the ſtrongeſt coverts. — When he can 
no longer ſtand up before the hounds, he takes earth, and 
muſt be dug out. — When courſed by grey-hounds on 3 
plain, his laſt refuge is uſually to piſs on his tail, and ſlap it in 
their faces as they come near him; ſometimes ſquirting his 
thicker excrement upon them, to make them give oyer their 
courſe. 
When a bitch goes a clicketing, and ſeeks the dog, ſhe cries 
with a hollow voice, not unlike the howling of a mad dog; 
and the like noiſe ſhe makes when ſhe miſſes any of her cubs; 
but never cries at all when ſhe is killing, but defends herſelf 
in ſilence to the laſt gaſp. 
The fox is taken with hounds, grey-hounds, terriers, nets, and 
gius. Of terriers there are two ſorts, the one crook-legged, 
and commonly ſhort-haired, which take earth well, and lie 
long at fox or badger; the other ſhagged and ſtraight-legged, 
which will not only bunt above ground as others, but alſo 
enter the earth with great fury, though they cannot ſtay in ſo 
long, by reaſon of their vehemence. 
The fox chuſes to earth in ground hard to dig, as in clay or 
ſtony ground, or amongſt the roots of trees; and his earth 
has commonly but one hole, which goes ſtraight along in, be- 
fore it come at their couch. He ſometimes by craft poſſeſſes 
himſelf of a badger's old burrow, which has variety of cham- 
bers, holes, and angles. Geſner relates, that he frequently 
cheats the badger of his habitation, by laying his excrement at 
the mouth of the other's burrow : Add, that the wolf being 
an enemy to the fox, this latter ſecures his earth, by laying an 
herb called ſea-onion in the mouth thereof, which the wolf 
has a natural averſion to, ſo that he never comes near the 
place where it either lies or grows. 

Hare HuNx TIN G. — A hare, the firſt year, is called a leveret.— 
The ſecond year, a Hare. The third, a great hare. _ 
A hare is called in Hebrew, arnebet; which being feminine, 
poſſeſſed a great many with the notion that all hares were fe- 
males.—He is called Jag, by the Greeks, for his immoderate 
luſt, and by the ſame nation pzoox, for his fear; and by the 
Latins, lepus, quaſi levi- pes, to denote ſwiftneſs of feet. 
There are four ſorts of hares. — Some live in the mountains, 
ſome in the fields, ſome in the marſhes, and ſome any where 
indifferently. 
Thoſe of the mountains are the moſt ſwift, and thoſe of the 
marſhes the ſloweſt : The wandering hares are moſt difficult 
and dangerous to follow. : 
Each part and member of the hare is formed for celerity; the 
head is round and ſhort, of a convenient length ; the ears long 
and lofty, to hear the enemy at a diſtance, and fave itſelf in 
time; the lips continually move, ſleeping and Waking; a 
the eye is too big and round for the lid to cover it, even when 
aſleep, ſo that the creature ſleeps as it were, on the watch. The 
breaſt is capacious, and fitted to take more breath than any 
other beaſt. See Hare's-EYE. a 
They feed abroad to conceal their forms; and never drink, 
but content themſelves with the dew. Her ears lead the wal 
in her chaſe; for with one of them ſhe hearkeneth to the cr} 
of the dogs, the other being ſtretched forth like a fail to pro- 
mote her courſe. The 
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The hares of the mountains often exerciſe themſelves in yal- 
lies and plains, and through practice grow acquainted with the 
neareſt way to their forms. Thoſe which frequent buſhes and 
brakes, are not able to endure labour, nor very ſwift, as be- 
ing tender footed, and growing fat through diſcontinuance of 
ercile. 
When the hare has left the dogs far behind, ſhe goes to ſome 
hill or riſing ground, where, rearing on her hinder legs, ſhe ob- 
ſerves at what diſtance her purſuers are. 
The ſcent is naturally ſtronger in wood hares than field hares ; 
but in all ſorts it is (ſtrongeſt when they feed on green corn. 
In winter mornings, the ſcent does not lie till the froſt be a 
little thawed : and-it may be added, that a hare always leaves 
more ſcent when ſhe goes to relief, than when ſhe goes to 
form. 
Her footſteps are more ſeen in winter than ſummer, becauſe as 
the nights are longer, they travel farther, —T heir prints are very 
uncertain at the full moon ; at which time they leap and play 
together. The young, it is to be obſerved, tread heavier than 
the old, by reaſon their limbs are weaker. 
A buck, or male-hare, is known by his beating the hard high- 
ways, feeding farther out in the plains, and making his doub- 
lings of a greater compaſs than the female, who keeps cloſe 
by ſome covert ſide, turning, winding, and croffing in the 
buſhes like a coney, and rarely running out an end; whereas 
the buck, having once made a turn or two about his form, 
then farewel hounds, for he will frequently lead them five or 
ſix miles without once turning his head : Add, thatthe buck is 
known, at his riſing out of form, by his hinder parts, which 
are more white, or his ſhoulders redder than the does, 
The hare regulates her conduct according to the weather.--In 
a moiſt day, ſhe holds the highways more than at any other 
time, by reaſon the ſcent is then moſt apt to lie ; and if ſhe 
come at the tide of any young grove or ſpring, ſhe forbearsto 
enter, but ſquats down aſide thereof, till the hounds have o- 
ver-ſhot her; upon which ſhe returus the ſame way ſhe came 
without turning into any covert, for fear of the wet and dew 
hanging on the bonghs. 
Regard is alſo to be had to the place where the hare ſits, and 
upon what wind; for if her form be either upon the north or 
ſouth wind, ſhe will not willingly run into the wind, but aſide, 
or down the wind : On the contrary, if ſhe form in the wa- 
ter, it is a ſign ſhe is foul and meaſled, and in the courſe will 
make all her doublings and croſſings about brook ſides, and 
near plaſhes; for her ſcent, under this condition, being very 
ſtrong, ſhe needs a place that will take but little. 1 
Sometimes, when hunted down, ſhe will ſtart a freſh hare, and 
ſquat in the ſame form: Other times ſhe will creep under the 
door of a ſheep-coat, and hide among the ſheep, or run among 
a flock of ſheep ; and not without the utmoſt difficulty be 
taken from among them.—Add, that ſome will take the ground 
like a coney; which is called going to vault. 
Some hares will go up one ſide of the hedge, and come down 


ted, has got upon a quick-ſet hedge, and ran a good way on 
the top thereof, and then leaped off upon the ground: And it 
is no unuſual thing for them to take themſelves to furz-buſhes, 
and leap from one to another, whereby the hounds are fre- 
quently in default. 

A hare does not live above ſeven years, at moſt, eſpecially the 
buck : And if he and the doe keep one quarter, they will not 
ſuffer any ſtrange hare to ſit by them; whence the proverb, 
The more you bunt, the more hares you ſhall have;“ ſince, 
having killed one hare, another comes and poſſeſſes his form. 
By the way it is to be obſerved, that to enter a young keanel 
of hounds, regard mult be had to the nature of the country, 
and of the quarry ; for, according to the place wherein they 
are entered, and the game firſt given them, will they after- 
wards prove. Thus if they be entered in a champion country, 
they will ever after more delight to hunt there than in any o- 
ther place, &c. ; 1 
Having found where a hare hath relieved in ſome paſture: or 
corn field ; to find her form, the ſeaſon of the year, and the 
ſtate of the weather, are to be conſidered. — In the ſpring 
or ſummer, a hare will not fit in the buſhes, becauſe fre- 
quently offended with piſmires, ſhakes, and adders ; but will 


to fit near towns and villages, in tufts of thorns and bram- 
bles, eſpecially when the wind is northerly or ſoutherly. 
According to the ſeaſon and nature of the place where the 
hare is accuſtomed to fit, there beat with your hounds and 
ſtart her; which is better ſport than trailing of her from 
her relief to her form. — Having ſtarted her, ſtep in; and 
halloe in the hounds till they have undertaken it, crying ; 
That, That, or There, There, and go on with full cry ; 
then recheat them, and follow at a diſtance, taking care 
not to forward them too much at firſt, as being apt, in the 
firſt hear, to over-ſhoot the game. — Above all things mind 
the firſt doubling the hare makes, which is to be a key or di- 
rection for the whole day; all the other doublings ſhe after- 
wards makes being like the firſt. — According to the policics 
"RO her uſe, and the place where you hunt, make your com- 
* : 


ſit in corn fields and open places. In winter they chooſe | 


the other; and we have known a hare, that being ſorely hun- 
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paſs, to help the defaults, great or little, loiig or ſhort ; als 
ways ſeeking the moiſteſt and moſt commodious places for the 
hounds to ſcent in. | 
Har: HunTixe, or HuxTixo of red deer. — This animal, 
the firſt year is called a calf or hind calf. — The ſecond year, 
a knobber.,—T he third, a roch. The fourth, a taggard.-- The 
fifth, a ſtag. The ſixth, a Hart. 
The female is called a hind.- The firſt year ſhe is a calf,--- 
The ſecond, a hearſe, and ſometimes a brocket's /iſter.---The 
third, a hind. | 
Terms occurring more eſpecially in hxnting the hart, and 
not yet explained, are as follow. -- The print or impreſ- 
ſion where a deer has lain, is called a layer: If it be in covert, 
or a thicket, it is called his Harbour. -Where a deer has paſ- 
ſed into a thicket, leaving marks whereby his bulk may be 
gueſſed at, it is called an entry. When they caſt their heads, 
they are ſaid to me. When they rub their heads againſt trees, 
to bring off the pills of their horns, they are ſaid to fray. When 
a deer hard hunted takes to ſwimming in the water, ſhe is ſaid 
to go to oi. When they turn head againſt the hounds, they 
are ſaid to bay.---When the hounds touch the ſcent, and 
= on till they put up the hart, they are ſaid to draw on the 
08. | 
As to the nature and qualities of the hart, it is to be obſerved 
that he is an excellent ſwimmer ; there being inſtances, when 
ſore hunted, of his plunging into the ſea, and being killed by 
fiſhermen twelve miles from land.--W hen in going to rut, they 
have occaſion to croſs a great river, or arm of the ſea, it is 
ſaid they aſſemble iu great herds; the ſtrongeſt goes in firſt, 
and the next of ſtrength follows; and ſo one after the other, 
relieving themſelves by ſtaying their heads on the buttocks of 
each other, ; | 
The hind commonly carries her calf eight or nine months, 
which uſually falls in May : Some have two at once; and 
they eat up the skin wherein the calf laid. As the young grows 
up, ſhe reaches it to run, leap, and how to defend itſelf trom 
the hounds. _ 
The hart is amazed at hearing any call, or whiſtle in his fiſt : 
If you cry ware, ware, or take heed, you will ſee himinſtant- 
ly turn back, aud make ſome little ſtand;---His ſenſe of hear- 
ing is very perfect when his head and ears are erected; but 
very imperfect when he holds them down : Hence, when he 
ricks up his ears, he is known to be apprehenſive of danger. 
hen he is on foot, and not afraid, he wonders, and takes 
leaſure to gaze at every thing he ſees. 
he hart is very long lived, commonly reaching to an hundred 
years, or upwards. The principal marks of his age are 
taken from his head ; yet is this ſomewhat precarious, ſome 
having more croches thereon at the ſame age than others. Thoſs 
are accounted to excel in beauty of horns, which bear them 
high. See AGE. 
The horns do not grow to the bone or ſcalp, but only to the 
Skin, branching into many ſpears, and falling off once a year, 
in the ſpring. — Though ſolid throughout, as (tones, yet if the 
remain a while in the air, they grow very light and friable, ail. 
covering themſelves to be no other than an earthy ſubſtance, 
concrete and hardened with a ſtrong heat into the form of 
bones. See HEAD, 
The horns being fallen, they retire and hide themſelves in the 
ſhades, to avoid the annoyauce of flies; and only come out 
to feed in the nighe.— Their new horns appear at firſt like 
bunches, very ſoft and tender; but by theincreaſe of the ſun's 
heat, at length grow harder, and are covered with a rough 
Skin, called a velvet head. — As that skin dries, they daily try 
the ſtrength of their new heads upon trees, which not onl 
burniſhes and ſcrapes off the roughneſs, but, by the pain they 
feel hereby, admoniſhesthem how long to forbear the compa- 
ny of their fellows; for when the horn grows inſenſible, they 
return to their former condition. | 
The taking of this beaſt requires a deal of art and attention. 
* Thedeceitful and ſubtle hart, ſays Geſner, by windings and 
* turnings deceives its hunters, no leſs than the harts of Mæ- 
* andros, flying from the terrible cry of Diana's hounds. The 
* prudent hunter, therefore, muſt frame bis dogs, as Pythago- 
* ras did his ſcholars, with words ofcarr, to ſet them on, and 
take them off at pleaſure,” See-HounD. 
When he goes for ſport, he is firſt to encompaſs the beaſt, en 
ſon giſte, in her own layer; and thus unharbour her in the 
view of the dogs, that ſo they may never loſe her ſlot or foot- 
ing. But note, a deal of choice and diſcretion is here required; 
for he may not ſet off upon every one, either of the herd, or 
thoſe which wander ſolitary: The young, the ſmall, ec. are 
to be paſſed over; and partly by ſight, and partly by the foot- 
ing, fewmets, the largeneſs of the layer, Sc. he mult make 
Judgment of the game, ſingling out for that purpoſe the largeſt 
head in the whole herd. 
There are divers mearis for knowing an old hart, viz. by the 
ſlot, the entries, the abatures and foils, the feumets, gate and 
walks, fraying-ſtocks, head and branches, 
19. As to the ſlot. The treadings of the hart's foot are 
to be carefully noted: If you find the treadings of two, the + 
ohe long, and the other ny yet equally big, the longeſt 
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flot declares the largeſt hart: Add, that the old hart's hind 
foot never over- reaches the fore foot, as that of the young 
ones does.—29. The fewmiſhing is chiefly to be judged of 
in April or May: If it be large and thick, it ſignifies the hart 
to de old. — 39. To know the heighth and thickneſs of the 
haet, obſerve his entries and galleries into the thickets, and 
what boughs he hath over-ſtridden ; and mark from thence the 
heighth of his belly from the ground; for a young deer uſual- 
ly creeps low, as he paſſes ro his harbour, and goes through 
places, which the old one, being ſtiff and ſtately, will not ſtoop 
to.—4®. By his gate it may be known whether the hart be 
large, and whether he will ſtand long before the hounds : If 
he have a long ſtep, he will ſtand long; being ſwift, light, and 
well breathed: It he have a great flot, which is the ſign of an 
old deer, he will be a laſter.---As to his fraying poſt, note, 
that the older the hart is, the ſooner he goeth to fray, and the 
greater is the tree he chuſes to fray upon; it being neceſlary it 
be ſuch as may not bend. 

Now, to ſeek or find out a hart in his haunt, or feeding- 
place, it is to be obſerved, that he changes his manner of 
feeding every month. From the concluſion of the rutting 
time, which is in November, they feed in heaths and broomy 
places.---In December they herd together, and withdraw in- 
to the ſtrength of the foreſts, to ſhelter themſelves from the 
ſeverer weather, feeding on holm trees, elder trees, brambles, 
c. The three following months they leave herding, but 
keep four or five in a company, and in the corners of the 
foreſt, will feed on the winter paſture, ſometimes making 
their incurſions into the neighbouring corn fields, if they can 
perceive the blades of wheat, rye, c. appear above ground,-- 
In April and May they reſt in thickets and ſhady places, ſtir- 
ring very little till rutting time, unleſs diſturbed. ---- The 
three ſucceeding months they are in their pride of greaſe, and 
reſort to ſpring copſes and corn fields. --- In September and 
October they leave the thickets, and go to rut; during 
which ſeaſon, they have no certain place cither for food or 
harbour. 

Having found out the game, the &xxters diſcouple and caſt 
off the dogs; and, ſome on horſeback, others on foot, fol- 
low the cry with the utmoſt art, obſervation, and ſpeed; re- 
membring and preventing the ſubtle turnings and headings of 
the hart ; ſtanding with dexterity and intrepidity to leap 
hedge, pales, ditch, c. 

The utmoſt addreſs and circumſpection is to be uſed to keep 
to the beaſt firſt attempted, and prevent the dogs from purſu- 
ing any other: This, in effect, makes one of the principal 
difficulties and glories of the chaſe; the beaſt having a hun- 
dred devices to put off ſome other head for his own : Some- 
times he will ſend forth ſome other little deer in his ſtead into 
the dogs way, lying cloſe the while himſelf; on which occa- 
ſion the huntſman is to ſound a retreat, and break off the dogs, 
and take in leam, till the game be recovered. 

Sometimes he will purpoſely ſeek out for other deer at layer, 
and rouſe them, to make the hounds Hu⁰t change, himſelt 


lying down flat in ſome of their layers upon his belly, to 


make the hounds over-ſhoot him: Add, that they may nei- 
ther ſcent nor vent him, he will gather up his fore feet under 
his belly, and blow or breathe on ſome moiſt place of the 
ground, ſo that the hounds ſhall paſs within a yard, without 
apprehending him.---He will break into one thicket after an- 
other, to find deer, rouſing, gathering them together, and herd 
ing with them ; and even beating ſome of them into his treads, 
that he may the more eaſily eſcape. Finding himſelf ſpent, he 


will break herd, and fall a doubling and croſſing in ſome 


hard beaten highway ; always running againſt the wind, not 
only to cool himſelf, but the better to hear the voice of the 
urſuers. | : 
he laſt refuge of a hart ſorely hxnzed, is the ſoil; keeping 
the middle, for fear, leſt by touching a bough, or the like, he 
may give ſcent to the hounds. He always ſwims againſt the 
ſtream, whence the old rule, © He that will his chaſe find, let 
© him try up the river, and down the wind.“ In taking ſoil, 
he will ſometimes cover himſelf under water, ſo as to ſhew 
nothing but his noſe. 
Where opportunity of water fails, he will fly into herds of 


cattle, as cows, ſheep, c. and will ſometimes leap on an | 


ox, cow, or the like, laying the forepart of his body thereon, 
that ſo touching the earth only with his hinder feet, he may 
leave a ſmall, or no ſcent behind. --- What is further ſtill, the 
chief huntſman to Lewis XII. relates, that a hart which they 
were in hard chaſe of, leaped into a great tall white thorn, 
which grew in a ſhadowy place, and there ſtood aloft, till 


he was thruſt through by a huntſman, rather than he would 


ſtir. 

This being done, the hunter with his horn windeth the fall 
of the beaſt; upon which every one approaches, the skilful- 
leſt opens the beaſt, rewarding the ond with what properly 
belongs to them; the huntſman, at the ſame time, dipping 


| bread in the skin and blood of the beaſt to give the hounds 


their full ſatisſaction. 
The hart is known to be ſpent by his running iff, high, and 


| 


and a recheat in conſort by all that have horns : the wholecon. 


Otter HUxNTiXG.---The otter is ſuppoſed by ſome, of the caſtor 
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lampering; by his mouth being black and dry, withoy 
on it, and his tongue hanging out; though he will ſometi 
cloſe his mouth to deceive the ſpectatots: And by Tray 
for he will ſometimes cloſe his claws together, as if — — 
at leiſure, and ſtraight again open them wide, makin — 
glidings, and hitting his dew-laps upon the ground, e Wer 
quite ſpent, and cloſe beſet, or intercepted fon all lides 
hart uſually takes to bay, and makes force with his head a, — 
the firſt man or dog that cloſes in upon him, unleſs — — 
ed with a ſpear, ſword, or the lite. Hence it is very — 
ous going in to a hart at bay, eſpecially at rutting time 15 4 
then they are more fierce. ox 
The hart being killed, his death is ſolemnized wi 
remony.---The firſt thing, when the huntſmen come in, ; 
cry, ware haunch, that the hounds may not break into the 
deer: Having ſecured this, they cut his throat, aad blood the 
younger hounds, to make them love a deer, and learn to! x 
at his throat. Then having blown the mort, and all the com 
pany being come in, the molt diſtinguiſhed perſon, who has 
not taken ſay before, takes up the knife, and lays it crogg he 
belly of the deer (ſome of the aſſiſtants holding by the fore 
legs, and at the ſame time the huntſman drawing down the 
pizzle) and thus draws the knite along the middle of the bel! 
beginning near the brisket, cutting deep enough to diſcoper 
how fat he js. Then the molt skilful perſon breaks vp the 
deer, by firſt fitting the skin from the cutting of the throar 
downward, making the arber, that the ordure may not break 
forth, and then paunching him, and rewarding the hounds 
therewith. | 
Laſtly the perſon that took the ſay, being preſented with 3 
drawn hanger, he is to cut off the head; which done, and 
the hounds rewarded therewith, the concluding ceremony ir 
a buck, is a double, if a ſtag, a treble mort blown by one 
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th great Ce. 


cluded with a general whoo whoop. 


or beaver kind, being, like it, an amphibious creature, and l- 
ving both in the water, and on land; beſides that the 
reſemblance in point of ſhape is ſuch, as, were his tail 
off, he were in all reſpects like the beaver ; differing ia no- 
thing but habitation, the beaver frequenting both the alt 
water and the freſh, but the otter only the freſh, See Cag- 
TOR. 
Though the otter live much in the water, he does not breathe 
like fiſhes, but after the manner of quadrupedes. Heis web- 
footed, like our water-fowl, and can endure to be under wa- 
ter a long time without reſpiration ; and yet in fiſhing he is fre- 
quently found to pop up his noſe for breath. — He has an ad- 
mirable ſmell, whereby he will directly wind a fiſh in the wa- 
ter a mile or two off; and is a moſt pernicious beaſt to a fiſh- 
pond, his dexterity at diving, and hunting under water being 
ſuch, that ſcarce any fiſh can eſcape him: if by painful h- 
ing aſhore he cannot fill his belly, he will feed on herbs, 
ſnails, or frogs: He will ſwim a tiſhing two miles together, 
always againſt the ſtream, that when his belly is full, the cut- 
rent may carry him down again to his lodging, which is near 
the water, artificially. built with boughs, ſprigs, and ticks, 
couched together in fine order. 
The fleſh of this beaſt is cold and fiſhy, as feeding on ſtinking 
fiſh; for which reaſon it is not eaten among us: Though a 
mong the Germans it is a pretty common food; and the Car- 
thuſian friars, who are forbidden to eat all manner of fleſh, 
are allowed this. Some in England have, of late, ſaid much 
in praiſe of otter pye. 
The otter is to be Hunted by particular dogs, called otter 
hounds; and alſo with ſpecial inſtruments, called, ozzer ſpears. 
—To find him out, ſome are to go on one fide of the river, 
and ſome on the other; beating all- the way on the banks, 
with the dogs following. Thus it is ſoon found if there be an 
Otter in that quarter; for the otter cannot endure long in the 
water, but myſt come forth to make his ſpraints, and in the 
night ſometimes to feed on graſs and other herbs. If the hounds 
find an otter, look in the ſoft and moiſt places, to learn by 
the prints, which way he bent his head : If theie make 
no diſcovery, it may be partly perceived by the ſpraints —- 
2 done, follow the hounds, and lodge him as a hart ot 
eer. 
The otter always endeavours to keep to the water, where he 
is maſter,---In Hunting him therefore, you are to be ready 
with your ſpears, to watch his vents, for that is the chicf ad- 
vantage: If you perceive where he ſwims under water, ſtrive 
to ſet a ſtand before him, where you expect he will vent, and 
there endeavour to ſtrike him with a ſpear : If you mils, put- 
ſue him with the hounds; which, if they be good, and well 
entered, will come chaunting and trailing along by the * 
ſide, and beat every tree root, every oſier bed, and tuft 0 
bulruſhes; nay, ſometimes, they will take the Water, a 
beat it like a ſpaniel; by which means the otter can hardly el- 
cape. 
If he beaſt find himſelf wounded with a ſpear, he makes to 
land, where he will maintain a furious battle with the oops 
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Roe-buck HUNTiNG.—- The roe-buck, the firſt year, is called a 
hind, — The ſecond, a gyrle. — The third, a hemnuſe. — The 
fourth, a roe-4uck of the firſt head. The fifth year, a fair roe- 
buck. a 
We have no roe deer in England; but they abound in Scot- 
land, Germany, Africa, &c. And it ſhould ſeem they had 
been more common among us, our ancient huntſmen (till re- 
taining the proper terms for the chaſe. 

They make good chaſe, ſtand long, and fly end-way: — 
When a roe croſſes and doubles, it is called zrapyning. 
Their ſwiftneſs appears not only on earth, but in waters, 


through which they cut their way as with oars ; whence they 


love lakes and ſtreams, breaking the floods to come at freſh 
paſture, feeding on ruſhes, &'c. 

Horns grow only on the male; being ſet with ſix or ſeven 
branches, not palmed, but branchy, yet ſhorter than fallow 
deer. After rutting he caſts his head. 

They are ſaid never to wink, not even when aſleep; for 
which conceit their blood is preſcribed to perſons dim- ſighted 
or par-blind. — The tail of this beaſt is leſs and ſhorter than 
that of a fallow deer, inſomuch, that it is queſtioned whether 
it ought to have that denomination. 

They keep moſt in mountains among the rocks; and when 
hunted, Martial tells us, will hang thereon with their horns, 
to delude the dogs. They are often taken by counterfeiting 
their voice, which the huntſman does by the aſſiſtance of a leaf 
in his mouth. 

When Hunted, they turn much, and often, and will come 
back on the dogs directly, when they can no longer endure. 
They alſo take ſoil, as the hart; and will hang by a bough in 
ſuch a manner, as that nothing ſhall appear but their ſnout. 

HURDLES, in fortification, twigs of willows or oſiers, inter- 
woven cloſe together, ſuſtained by ſtrong ſtakes, and uſually 
laden with carth. p 
Hardles, called alſo clayes, ſerve to render batteries firm, to 
conſolidate the paſſages over muddy ditches, to coyer tra- 
verſes, and lodgments for thedefence of the workmen againſt 
the artificial fires or ſtones that may be caſt upon them. See 
CLAYES. 

HuRDLEs, in husbandry, are frames made either of ſplit timber, 
or of hazle rods, platted together ; to ſerve for gates in enclo- 
ſures, or to make ſheepfolds, c. See WATTLES. 

HURDS, or HARDS of flax or hemp, the coarſer parts, ſepa- 
rated in the dreſſings from the tear or fine ſtuff. See Heme, 
and FLAX. 

HURLE Bone, in a horſe, is a bone near the middle of the 
buttock ; very apt to go out of its ſockets with a flip or 

ſtrain. 

HURLERS, a ſquare ſet of ſtones in Cornwall, fo called from 
an odd opinion advanced by the common people, that they 
are ſo many men petrified or changed into ſtones, for profa- 
ning the ſabbath-day by Hhurling the ball, an exerciſe for which 
the people of that country have been always famous. 

HURTS, in heraldry, by ſome wrote HEurTs, and by others 
HuERT's, are azure or blue rundles. 

The Engliſh heralds diſtinguiſh between the colours of rundles, 
and give them different names agreeable thereto : thoſe of other 
nations content themſelves to call theſe ztorteaux d' azare ; 
and in other caſes, only add the reſpective colour to the term 
torteanx. 

But theſe being blue, ſome will have them ſignify bruiſes or 
contuſions in the fleſh, which often turn to that colour ; 
others ſuppoſe them whortle berries. 

HURRICANE, a furious ſtorm of wind, arifing from a con- 
trariety and oppoſition of ſeveral winds. See Winp, and 
WHIRLWIND. 

Hurricanes are frequent in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; making 
terrible ravages in the iſlands thereof; blowing down houſes, 
rooting up trees, and even whole woods, c. 

They begin in the north, ſome ſay the weſt, but turn 
round ; and in a little time veer through all points of the 
compaſs. | 

It is the cuſtom for the French and Engliſh inhabitants in the 


Caribbee iſlands, to ſend every year about June to the native 


Caribbees of S. Dominico and 8. V incent, to know whether 
there will be any hurricanes that year? and about ten or 
twelve _ ere any hurricane come, they conſtantly ſend 
them word. 

The prognoſtics thoſe Barbarians go by, are given us by cap- 
tain Langford, who, in 1697, engaged one of them, by civi- 
lities, to reveal them to him. 

It is one of their principles, that all Surricanes come either 
on the day of the full, change, or quarter of the moon; 
each of which is diſcovered by a number of phenomena the 
preceding quarters, as, a turbulent sky, ſun red, univerſal 
calm, the ſtars appearing red, noiſes in hollows or cavities of 
the earth, ſtrong ſmell of the ſea, a ſettled weſterly wind, c. 
That author aſſures us, he received this benefit from the in- 
formation, that whereas þrricaxes are fo dreadful, that all 
Ships are afraid to put out to ſea While they laſt, and chuſe 
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rather to periſh at anchor in the roads; yet, with good ma- 
nagement, a veſſel may lie out at ſea in theſe, as ſafely as 
other ſtorms, by taking care the ports be well barred and 
calked, the topmaſts and tops taken down, the yards a- port 
laſt, and the doors and windows ſecured. With theſe pre- 
cautions that experienced navigator preſerved his veſſel in two 
great hzrricaxes, and taught others how to do the ſame, by 
putting out from port, where they would inevitably have pe- 
riſned. And from the prognoſtics above, he foretold ſeveral 
hurricanes at land. | 
He adds, that all Hurricanes begin from the north, and turn 
2 the weſtward, till arriving at the ſouth-eaſt, their force is 
pent. 
The cauſe he ſuggeſts to be the ſun's leaving the zenith of 
thoſe places, and going back towards the ſouth ; and the re- 
pelling or bounding back of the wind, occaſioned by the 
3 of the general trade wind. Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
246. 

HUSBAND, Maritus, a man joined, or contracted with a 
woman, in marriage. See MARRIAGE. 
By the laws of England, the wite is ſuppoſed wholly under 
the dominion of her husband, nor can act or will any thing 
of herſelf. See Wire, Coverr, (Fc. | 
In Germany, the power of the husband is not ſo extenſive; 
even the princes of the empire have not a ſovereign and de- 
ſpotic power over their wives and children. — Pagenſtecher, a 

erman lawyer, has a diſſertation to prove, that, by the law 

of nature, a husband has not a deſpotic power over his wife; 
and that marriage is not monarchy, He ſtruggles hard to ex- 
plain that paſſage of S. Paul to the Epheſians, cap. v. ver. 22. 
conſiſtently with his ſcheme. | 
J. Philip Palthen, profeſſor of law at Gripſwald, gives us a 
very learned diſſertation on the hxs5band of a queen, who is 
not king, De Marito Regine. He defines him a man mar- 
ried with a princeſs that holds a crown by right of inheritance, 
but who only contracted marriage with him, on condition 
that the martiage ſhould not change his condition, nor give 
him any command over his wife, or joint authority with her; 
nor intitle him to ſucceed to any of her royalties after her de- 
ceaſe, without the intervention of ſome further act. Hence 
he concludes, that in ſuch caſe it is the queen is really king. 
See QUEEN, and KING. 
This, however, does not hinder but the hx5hand may be a 
king elſewhere, and in that quality ſuperior to his wife; for 
a maiden queen may either marry a ſovereign prince, or a ſub- 
ject, and this either of her own realm, or another; of all which 
caſes he gives inſtances; as, that of Ferdinand and Iſabella, 
whoſe marriage did not give any authority to the one over the 
kingdom of Arragon, nor to the other over that of Caſtile; 
of Joan daughter of Iſabella, and Philip of Auſtria; Philip 
II. of Spain, and Mary queen of England; the two Joans 
queens of Naples; Mary queen of Scots, and the dauphin 
of France; and laſtly, queen Anne, whoſe husband was her 
ſubject, yielded homage to her as a vaſſal, and took an oath 
of fidelity to her as her miniſter.-—M. Palthen proceeds to 
examine in what kingdoms this may happen : and ſhews, that 
it cannot be in an elective kingdom, nor an uſufructuar 
one; whence he concludes, that we ſhall never ſee it in Po- 
land, France, or Germany; but that there are inſtances of it 
in all the other monarchies, of any ſtanding, in Europe. He 
goes on to ſhew, that a queen ought not to marry a king ; 
that it is no violation of the conjugal ſociety, for her Susband 
to be ſubject to her; and anſwers all the difficulties that may 
be ſtarted with regard thereto, particularly from paſſages of 
1 as 1 Cor. xiv. 34. Gen. iii. 16. Eph. v. 22. Col. iii, 
18, oc, 

HUSK, among botaniſts, the part-which a flower grows out of 
8 2 , AD F 

f theſe there are ſeveral kinds, as bxlboxs or round husks 

bottle husks, middle husks, foot husks, boſe busks. &c, See 
Hose-hask, &c. : fe r 

HUSSARS, HussAxpDs, or HussAx rs, an order or jes 
of ſoldiery in Poland, and Hungary, commonly oppoſed to 
the NF we — 
The h#ſſars are horſemen, clothed in tygers and ot i 
and garniſhed and ſet out with plumes + | — 
are the ſabre and An. % 

They are very reſolute; firm partiſans; and better i 
expedition, than a ſet battle. 85 n 


The emperor and king of France have of theſe baſſars in 
their ſervice, 


HUSSITES, a party of reformers, the followers of John Huſs. 
See REFORMATION. | 
John Huſs, from whom the Huſſites take their name, was 
born in a little village of Bohemia, called Hz/5.—He fell into 
the ſentiments of Wickliff, and the Waldenſes; and in the 
year 1407, began openly to oppoſe and preach againſt divers 
errors in doQtine, as well as corruptions in point of diſci- 


pu then reigning in the church. See WickLiFe1ST, and 
N ALDENSES. | 
He 
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He was condemned, with Jerom of Prague, by the council 
of Conſtance, and burnt, in the year 1415: but his diſciples 
ſtill (tuck to his doEtrines,---Joh. Ziſca, being put at their 
head in Bohemia, maintained a war a long time againſt the 
emperor Sigiſimond, with great ſucceſs. And Procopius Ho- 
ly, another of their leaders, conducted them with equal cou- 
rage. 

The Huſſites ſpread over all Bohemia and Hungary, and even 
Silctia and Poland; and there are fome remains of them (till 
ſubſiſting in all thoſe parts, 

HUSTINGS, HusSTixnGuw, a court of Common Pleas held 
before the lord mayor and aldermen of London, in Guild- 
Hall. See CourT, and GuiLD-HALL, 

Of the great antiquity of this court we find this mention in 
the laws of king Edward the confeſſor.--Debet etiam in 
London que eſt capat regni & legum, ſemper curia domini 
regis fingulis ſeptimanis, die lunæ Huſtingis ſedere & tener: : 


fundata erat olim & edificata ad inſtar & ad modum & in me- 


moriam veteris magnæ Troje, & uſque in hodiernum diem, le- 
get, & jura & dig nitutes, & libertates regiaſque conſuctudi- 


nes ſuas una ſemper inviolabilitate conſer vat. Taylor Hiſt. of 


Gavel-kind. 
The court of huſtings is the principal and higheſt of all the 
courts of the city.---Error or attaint lies there of a judgment 
or falſe verdict in the ſneriffs courts. 
Other cities and towns had alſo courts of the ſame name, as 
Wincheſter, Lincoln, York, Shippey, &c. 
HUT, or Hurr, from the Saxon, huTre, a ſmall cottage or 
hovel. See COTTAGE. 
The word is alſo uſed for the ſoldiers lodges in the field; o- 
therwiſe called baracks, or caſerns. See BARACK, and Ca- 
SERN. 
HUXING the Pike, among fiſhermen, a particular me- 
thod of catching that fiſh; very diverting. See Pike Fisn- 
ING, 
For this purpoſe, they take thirty or forty as large bladders as 
can be got; blow them up, and tie them cloſe and ſtrong ; 
and at the month of each, tie a line, longer or ſhorter, ac- 
cording to the depth pf the water. At the end of the line is 
faſtened an armed hook, artificially baited ; and thus they are 
put into the water with the advantage of the wind, that they 
may gently move up and down the pond. 
Now, when a matter pike has ſtruck himſelf, it affords a deal 
of entertainment to ſee him bounce it about in the water with 
a bladder at his tail ; at laſt, when they perceive him almoſt 
nt, they take him up. 
HYACINTH, or JacixTH, in natural hiſtory, a precious ſtone ; 
thus called from its reſemblance of the purple flower named 
acinth, or the violet. See PRECIOUS ſtoxe. 
hough this, it muſt be obſerved, holds of the ancient, ra- 
ther than the modern hyacinzh, which is uſually of a deep red- 
diſh yellow, approaching a flame colour, or the deepeſt am- 
ber. The ancient ſeems ro have been a different ſtone, of a 
urple colour tending to blue. 
There arefour ſorts of hyacinths: thoſe intermixed with a ver- 
milion colour; thoſe of a ſaffron colour; thoſe of an am- 
ber colour; and, laſtly, thoſe of a white, iutermixed with a ſlight 
ed. 


he oriental come from Calicut and Cambaya, and are equal 
in hardneſs to the oriental amethyſt. —— The occidenral 
are found in Bohemia and Portugal, which are a degree ſof- 
ter. 
The ſtone graves or cuts fine, and would be more uſeful for 
ſeals, c. but that the graving frequently coſts more than the 
ſtone. 
The ancients uſed it for amulets-and taliſmans; and bore it 
about their neck, or ſet in rings, c. ſuppoſing it to have the 
virtue of ſecuring them from the plague, Ec. 
The hyacinth uſed in medicine, and whereof the confection 
of hyacinth is made, is a different ſtone, of which there are 
three ſeveral ſorts : the firſt about the bigneſs and figure of a 
grain of ſalt, and pretty ſoft: the ſecond ruddy, and ſhaped 
like the point of a diamond, found in divers parts of Italy, 
Sileſia, Bohemia, c. The third is white, intermixed with 
yellow, and ſome other colours; being found in the ſame 
places as the red. 
In ſtrictneſs, only the firſt kind ſhould be uſed in the confecti- 
on of hyacinth ; but the druggiſts aud apothecaries frequently 
ſubſtitute the other. 
Confection of HyacinTn, is a thin cordial electuary, compo- 
ſed of divers kinds of precious ſtones, particularly of that 
whoſe denomination it bears, with certain earths, ſeeds, roots, 
coral, hartſhorn, and divers other ingredients, well mixed, and 
ground together. See CONFECTION of hyacinth. 


- HYACINTHIA, in antiquity, feaſts held at Sparta, in ho- 


. Apollo, and in commemoration of his favourite Hy- 
acinth. | 

This Hyacinth was the ſon of Amyclas, king of Sparta, and 
was beloved both by Apollo and Zephyrus. The youth ſhew- 


r 
eee again, are diſtinguiſhed into oriental and occidental. | 
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ing moſt inclination to the former, his ri : 
and, to be revenged, one day, as Apollo ws pg Jealous , 
cus, 7. e. quoits, with Hyacinth, Zephyrns turned hu ge dl 
on of a quoit which Apollo had pitched, full upon dae. 
of the unhappy Hyacinth, who fell down dead. A a © head 
formed him into a flower of the ſame name: ads '0 anl. 
token of reſpe&, inſtituted this feaſt. s a farther 
The hyacinthia laſted three days; the firſt and third 
were employed in bewailing the death of Hyacinth whey 
ſecond in feaſting and rejoycing. and the 
The perſons who aſſiſted at the ceremony were crow 
Ivy; by reaſon, ſays Voſſius, De Idolol. Lib. II. e 26 
WW _— were the ſame perſn. [+ that 
2A, in antiquity, a ſolemn feaſt 
Greeks, with ſacrifices and other I ng the 
men attended in the apparel of women, and the e the 
that of men, to do honour to Venus in quality — ” 
god or a goddeſs, or both. er of a 
Or, according to the account given by others, the bybril; 
was a feaſt celebrated at Argos, wherein the womeß ce 
dreſſed like men, inſulted their husbands, and treated — 
with all marks of ſuperiority, in memory of the Argjandar” 
having anciently defended their country with ſingular c = 
againſt Cleomenes and Demaratus. 
Plutarch ſpeaks of this feaſt in his treatiſe of the great aQi 
of women.---The name, he obſerves, ſignitjes — 
is well accommodated to the occaſion, wherein the wo — 
ſtrutted it about in clokes, while the men were oþjj = pa 
danglein perticoats. 1 
HYADES*, in aſtronomy, are ſeven ſtars in the bull's head N 
mous among the poets for the bringing of rain. wy 


ho Whence their name 'raze;, from the Greek 
rain. 


The principal of them is in the left eye, by the Ara 
aldebaran. Their longitudes, Jatitades, 697. ſee — 
. 8 1 re Tavkvs. 

e poets feign them the daughters of Atlas and Pl«; 
Their brother Hyas being — to pieces by a —＋ 
wept his death with ſuch vehemence, that the gods, * 
paſſion to them, tranſlated them into heaven, and placed them 
in the bull's forehead, where they continue to weep; this con- 
ſtel lation being ſuppoſed to preſage rain. 

Others repreſent the 4yades as Bacchus's nurſes, and the fame 

with the dodonides, who fearing the reſentment of Juno, and 

flying from the cruelty of king Lycurgus, were tranſlated by 

8 into heaven. 

HY DAT IS, raariz, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the eyes; being 
a fatty ſubſtance, growing under the skin of the upper eye · ld; 
by which the whole eye-lid, in children, is ſometimes ren- 
dered cedematous. See Eye. 

HyDaT1s is alſo uſed among the modern phyſicians, for a little 
bladder of water, occaſionally found in divers parts of the 
body. See HYDATIDES. 

HYDATIDES *, in medicine, are little tranſparent bags or 
N full of water, frequently found in divers patts of the 

y. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, s, water, which in 
the genitive caſe, gives d, whence rig, hydatis. See 
HypaT1s. 

Hydatides are moſt common in dropſical perſons, and are ſup- 
poſed to ariſe from adiſtention and rupture of the lympheduRs; 
being found chiefly in the parts abounding in thoſe veſſels, as the 
liver, lungs, c. They are alſo ſometimes found in iQterical - 
caſes. See DRopsy, JAUNDICE, c. 

We have inſtances of Yydatides voided both by ſtool, by urine, 
and by vomiting.— They are of all ſizes, from a pin's head toa 
pullet's egg. 

HYDATOIDES *, *raaTorrans, a name ſome authors give 
to the aqueous humour of the eye, incloſed between the cor- 
nea and uvea. See AQUEOUS Humour. 


* The word is compoſed of up, i3zTyg, water, and 40956, form, 
reſemblance. : 
HYDATOSCOPIAS, called alſo HyDRoMANCY, a kind of di- 
vination, or method of foretelling future events, by means 
water. See HYDROMANCY. 
® The word is compounded of garos, the genitive of czas, Water, 
and owrw, I view, I conſider. ; 
There is a natural or allowable kind of hydatoſcopica: it con 
ſits in foretelling ſtorms, tempeſts, hurricanes, &'c. from 
natural ſigns or indications in the ſea, air, clouds, &c. See 
WEATHER, and HURRICANE. 
HYDE of Land. See the article HIDE. 
HYDE-g/d. See the article HIDE-giid. g c 
HYDRA, a ſouthern conſtellation, conſiſting of twenty” K 
ſtars, imagined to repreſent a water- ſerpent. See CONSTEL 
LATION, and STAR. N 
The ſtars in hydra, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are twenty-0'* 
in Dr. Halley's fixty-cight; the longitudes, latitudes, C“. 


whereof are as follow. Names 


bau, pluere, to 
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Mes and SITUATIONS of Longit. q Latitude. | & |HYDRARGYRUM *, *rayaerreon, a name given to mercy* 
" the STARS. F ry, or quickſilver. See Mercury. ; 
| K 5 32 11 22 29 15] 4 3 * The word is Greek, formed of , aqua, water, and zyupo:, 
9 17 52] 25 46 66] 6 argentum, ſilver, 9. 4. water of ſilver, by rea ton of its reſembling 
N. of thoſe preceding in the head 8 590312 25 37] 4 liquid, or melted ſilver. 
S. of thoſe preced. againſt the noſt. $3 14438 off 5 | HYDRAULICS?, that part of ſtatics which conſiders the mo- 
11 5802] 29 44 42 © tion of fluids, and particularly water; with the application 
5 | thereof in artificial water-works. See WATER. 
In the aperture of the mouth 7 59 121417 10 4 The word is derived from the Greek, g3,auaz;, ſounding water, 
7 47 49 [| i1 58 23] 5 formed of p, aqua, water, and au tibia, pipe or flute: the 
North of two in the forehead 8 oi 52] 11 07 594 reaſon whereof is this that at the time of the firſt invention of 
South in the forehead 8 35 41 35 0 5 organs, being unacquainted with the method of applying bel- 
11 31 06 20 26 05 5 6 lows to blow them, they made uſe of a cataract or fall of wa- 
10 ter to make a wind, and ſound them. See Oncan. * 
13 15 41 23 50 456 To hydraulics belong, not only the conducting and raifirig of 
In the hind part of the head 5 15 by 11 00 03 8 water, with the conſtructing of engines for thoſe putpoſes; 
; r che neck * 2 5 13 6 but alſo the laws of the motion of fluid bodies. See MOTION. 
Preced. of two 1n root 0 | 2 Fo 25 AK.. 6 Hydroſtatics explain the equilibrium of fluids, or the grav ita- 
EG PS. TY tion of fluids at reſt: upon removing that equilibriamz moti- 
15 18 26 01 24 00 29| 6 on enſues; and here Hydraulics commence; 
18 34 32 41 11 31 6 — * 2 — hydroſtatics ; — the 3 
yy 1 0 ty of writers, from the immediate relation between the two, 
Subſeq. in the root of the neck — = 26 * * 2 8 join them together, and call them both either Hydraulics or 
20 14 28 23 23 33] 6 hyadroſtatics. See HYDROSTATICS. 
20 The laws of hydraxlics the reader will find under the article 
| 22 12 4226 11 13 | 6 FLvD. | 
21 29 5623 50 49 6 The art of raiting waters; with the ſeyeral machines employ- 
small one over the heart 21 09 15 [ 191508 | 6 ed for that purpoſe, as ip hon, pumps, ſyringes, fountains, jets 
23 04 50 [2257 49] 6 a ean, U 4-4 &c. are deſcribed under their proper ar- 
22 37 39 | 22 24 32 | 2 ticles, S1PHON, PUMP, SYRINGE, FOUNTAIN, HYDROCA- 


NISTERIUM, (Fc. 


The principal writets who have cultivated and improved hy- 
draulicu, are Jo. Ceva, in his Geometria Motu: Jo. Bap. Ba- 
lianus, De Motu Natural: Gravium; Solidorum & Lig uido- 
ram : Mariotte, in his Movement des Eaux & autres Fluides : 
D. Guglielmini, in his Menſura Aquaram Fluentium, where 


2 
Middle of * bending of the neck 21 15 42 | 16 44 01 
South 21 25 41 | 15 oo 03 
| 23 42 29 | 19 15 
25 49 39 | 22 is oo 
Laſt of three in bending of the neck 23 19 194 


wm 26 53 18 | 23 06 24 the higher laws of fydraulics are reduced to practice: Sir Iſaac 
That following the heart 28 21 17 | 26 37 06 Newton in his Phil. Nat. Princ. Mathemat. and Varignon, 
That following this mW 1 23 33 | 26 og 14 in the Memorrs of the Royal Academy. of Sciences, 
K 28 57 20 | 19 43 16 As to hydraulic machines, Hero of Alexandria is the firſt who 
That, again, foll. this to the North mp 4 1 45 | 23 11 31 has wrote thereon. Of the moderns, the principal are, Solo- 
35 mon de Caux, in a French treatiſe of Machines, and chiefly 
3 22 ©9 | 18 24 47 of hydraulic ones: Caſp. Schottus, in his Mechanica Hydrau- 
FOE, $ 07 52 | 22 29 43 lico Pneumatica : De Chales, in his Mundus Hathematicus ; 
Another behind this and more North 5 04 10 | 22 01 02 Boecler, in his Architectura Carioſa : and Luc. Anthonius 
3 33 37] 18 20 37 Portius. 
5 03 Ol | 17 24 10 


HYDRAULO-PxEvumMarTiCaAL, a compound term applied, by 
ſome authors, to ſach engines as raiſe water by means of the 
ſpring of the air. See Aix, WATER, and ENGINE. 

Mr. Boyle mentions a very pretty fountain, which he calls 
hydraulo-pneamatical; made by the ſpring of the air preſſing 
up water in a pipe, upon the air's being exhauſted out of a re- 
ceiver, and thus the weight of the atmoſphere taken off. - See 


40 
Preceding of three following theſe as 10 44 50 | 24 40 10 
Cin a right line 12 22 47 | 24 08 24 
15 52 28 30 11 53 
12 58 27 | 23 14 02 
Middle of three in the right line 13 45 56 23 29 50 


. 
Small one following this 
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15 54 24 | 23 04 24 FouNTAIN, VACUUM, . OE 
Laſt of three in the right line 16 03 39 | 21 49 28 HYDREL/AZON *, rarrAalox, in pharmacy, a mixture of 
17 26 16 | 23 45 03 common oil and water. See OrL, and WATER. 
Contiguous to bottom of the cup 18 44 33 | 24 59 42 The word is a compound of the Greek, wy, aqua, water, and 
South beneath baſe of the cup 25 01 40] 20 16 31 aw, oleum, oil. : 
50 Hyareleon taken internally, excites vomiting ; externally, it is 
26 14 11 | 30 41 12 anodyne, and promotes ſuppuration. 

North beneath baſe of the cup 24 35 35 | 25 37 33 HYDRENTEROCELE *  "TAPENTEPORHAH, in medicine, a 
In H. againſt the laſt C Preceding” = 3 37 39 | 31 35 14 hernia, or tumor occaſioned by a deſcent of the inteſtines, 
and ſouth bend of < South 6 47 40 | 33 26 12 and water along with them, into the ſcrotum. See HER xa. 

the tail Laſt 9 04 42 | 31 27 56 The word is compounded of dp, water, reg, inteſtine, and 
A ws ate of the tail 22 20 32 08 | 14 33 15] 56 _ 

n r u e HYDROCANISTERIUM, a flre- engine; or a machine which 
Laſt but one of tail behind Corvus m 2 — 3 45 ” * 2 ſpouts water plentifully, and with — to be applied to the 
In the extremity of the tail 4 18 3113 oo 37] 4 extinguiſhing of fires and conflagrations of houſes, &. See 

552 38] 130411] 6 FiRE, EXTINCTION, Ce. 
69 We have various contrivances to this effect. The firſt, and 
8 20 00|12 54 21 | 5 which is, as it were, the baſis of the reſt, is a pump incloſed 
. 9 55 55 | 14 02 26] 5 in a ciſtula or wooden vehicle filled with water, and mount- 
Informes following Hydra's tail, 12 28 42 | 57 045 6 ed on wheels ; thepump being wrought with long levers which 
between Libra, Centaurus, and 12 49 10 | 9 01 56] 6 come out of the ciſtula; and the water it raiſes direQed tothe 

Lupus. a 13 01 49 9 26 50 l 6 


pre by means of a jointed tube. See PUMP; 

65 . he Dutch and others uſe a long flexible tube of leather, 
14 08 58 [11 03 09 5 fail cloth, or the like, which they carry or conduct in the 
15 52 01 [10 13 5067 hand from one room to another, as occaſion requires; fo that 
16 43 19 | 10 23 52 6 7 


the engine may be applied where the fire is only within-fide, 
HYDRAGOGUES *, *'Tararnra, a ſpecies of purgative me- and does not burſt out to expoſe it to its external action. To 


dicines; being ſuch as are ſuppoſed peculiarly fitted to dif- | improve on this original fire-engine,- they have ſince contrived 
charge ſerous, or watery humours. SeePURGATIVES. to make it yield a continued ſtream; by ſubſtituting a forcing 


* The word is formed of dd. water, and aye, to draw, to lead. or preſſing pump in lieu of the ſucking pump. See Forcing 
The ſtrongeſt cathartics, Dr. Quincy obſerves, chiefly an- | PuMP. 


ſwer to the character of hydragogaes, in that by their forcibly | HY DROCELE *, raroknau, in medicine, a {welling, or 
ſhaking and vellicating their bowels and their appendages, they bloating of the outer integument or skin of the ſcrotum, oc- 
ſqueeze out water enough to make the ſtools appear little elſe. calioned by watery humours caſt or detained therein. 

See CATHARTIC. E The word is formed of the Gre:zk, dds, water, and way, 
The principal hydragogues, on the common opinion, are tbe tumor. 

Juices of elder, of the root of iris, of ſoldanella, mechoacan, | The hydrocele is diſtinguiſhed from an hernia, in that the firſt 


jalap, c. "= is formed by flow degrees, and the latter all at once. See 
In the general, all ſudorific, aperitive, and diuretic medicines, | HERNIA. 


are hydragogues, » 4 
0 L. I. 11 E | Youth / 


— 


x D 


Youth is moſt expoſed to the hydrocele.---Tt is cured by drying 
mediciues ; or by letting out the water with a lancet, a ſeton, 
or the like. But theſe only amount to a palliative cure: To 


go to the bottom of the diſeaſe, recourſe mult be had to cau- 
tet ies. 


HYDROCEPHALUS *, *raporrz>aacor. in medicine, a wa- 


H 


tery head, or droply in the head. Sec Heap, 

* The word is Greek, formed of $3, Water, and neDany, ca- 

put, head. 

I he hydrocephalns is a congeſtion of water in the head, ſo as 
to diſtend and render it ſoft. See Dos v. 
There are three kinds of hydrocephal:s. The firſt, when the 
water is gathered between the skull and the skin: the ſecond, 
when between the skull and the brain: and the third, when the 
water is collected in the ventricles of the brain, 
Children are more liable to hyarocephal:, than adults; by rea- 
ſon their head is ſott, aud has been much compreſſed in the 
womb; or, perhaps, by their having been too roughly handled 
by the midwite.---Add, that the bones of childrens heads be- 
ing very ſoft, and their ſutures not yet exactly cloſed; they 
eaſily: open, and give way to an influx of water from with- 
out; whereas in adults, the bones of the cranium are very 
hard, and cloſely bound together. Sce CRANIUM. 
The +4yarocephalas is a diſeaſe very difficult to cure. There is 
no remedy but ſevere bliſtering on the ſututes. It ſometimes 
ends in mortal convulſions, and ſometimes in lethargies or 
apoplexies. 
The head, in this caſe, is ſometimes extended to a prodigious 
bulk; ſo that the perſon cannot bear or ſuſtain it. Of this 
we have an extraordinary inſtance given us by Dr. Freind, 
of a girl two years old, whoſe head was 26 inches in circum- 
ference. Philoſoph. Tranſadt. N 318. 
YDROGRAPHICAL aps, more uſually called ſea charts, 
are projections of ſome part of the ſea, in plano; for the uſe 
of navigation. Sec Mar, and NAvi6ATION. 
In theſe are laid down all the rhumbvs or points of the com- 
pals, the meridians, parallels, c. with the coalts, capes, 
lands, rocks, ſholes, ſhallows, Sc. in their proper places, 
proportions, Ec. 
Chrittopher Columbus, the firſt great diſcoverer of America, 
was a man that earned his living by making and ſelling Sy- 
drographical Maps. He happened to be heir of the memoirs 
or journals of a noted pilot, one Alonſo Sanchez de Huelva, 
captain of a ſhip, who, by chance, had been driven by a 
ſtorm to the iſland of S. Domingo, and died at Columbus's 
houſe ſoon after his return. This gave Columbus the firſt 
hint to attempt a diſcovery of the Welt Indies, in which he 
ſucceeded. 
For the conſtruction of the ſeveral kinds of hydrogrephical 
maps. See CHART. 
For their uſes. See the article SAILING. 


HYDROGRAPHY *, that part of geography which conſiders 


the ſea; principally, as it is navigable. See SEA, and GEo- 
GRAPHY. 

Ae word is comronnded of the Greek, ur, aqua, water, 

and ne, ſcriba, d:ſcribr, T write, deſcribe. 

Hydrograthy teaches how to deſcribe, and meaſure the ſea ; 
gives an account of its tides, counter-tides, currents, ſound- 
ings, bays, gulphs, c. as allo its rocks, ſhelves, ſands, 
ſhallows, promontories, harbours, diſtances, &'c. from port 
to port, with all that is remarkable, either out at ſea, or on 
the coaſt. 
Some of the beſt authors uſe the term in a more extenſive ſenſe ; 
fo as to denote the ſame with zav:gation. 
It: this ſenſe hydrography includes the doctrine of ſailing; the 
art of making ſea charts, with the uſes thereof; and every 
thing necetlary ro be known, in order to the ſafeſt and moſt 
expeditious performance of a voyage. See NAVIGATION; 
ſee allo SAILING, CHART, c. 
Hyadrography is the moſt perfect of all the mathematical ſci- 
ences; there being ſcarce any thing wanting to its perfection, 
but the diſcovery of the longirude. See LONGITUDE. 
The jeſuits Ricciolus, Fournier, and de Chales, are the 
principal writers on the ſubject of hyarography. 
In France they have profeſſors of hydrography eſtabliſhed in 
all their ſea ports, who are to inſtruct the youth intended for 
the ſea, in all the parts of navigation, ſailing, ſteering, &c. 
with the ſeveral branches of mathematics neceſſary thereto ; as 
arithmetic, the doctrine of the ſphere, and trigonometry. 
They are royal profeſſors, and teach gratis; having ſalaries al - 
lowcd them by the king. They are alſo charged with the 
examination of pilots, Oc. 


HYDROMANCY *, *ravromanTr14, the att or art of divi- 


ning or foretelliug future events by means of water. See Di- 
VINATION. 
The word is Greek, coup ſei of dhe, water, and yavrea, di- 
vVination, 
Ilydromancy is one of the four general kinds of divination ; 
the other three, reſpecting the other elements, viz. fire, air, 
and earth, are denominated pyromancy, aeromancy, and geo- 


. mancy. 


Varro mentions the Perſians as the firſt inventors of hydro- 


i 


| 


mancy, adding, that Numa Pompilius and P 
uſe thereof. Sce HY DATOScop. 
The writers in optics, furniſh us with div 
_— mon oe . 

o conſtruct a bydromantic machine, by mean 
image or object ſhall be removed out of the ght 3 a 
tator, and reſtored again at pleaſure ; without altering the = 
ſition either of the one or the other.---Provide two rellehe 
ABF and CGLK, (Tab. Hydranlics, fig. 31.) the upp 
filled with water, and ſuſtained by three little pillars — 
whereof, BC, is hollow, and furnithed with a cock B. v. 
the lower veſſel C L be yn by a partition H 1, into two 
parts; the lower whercof may be opened or clo 
7 a cock at P. | : led by means 

pon the partition place an image, which the ſpectator; 
cannot foe by a direct ray GL. 5 l 
If now the cock B be opened; the water deſcending into the 
cavity CI, the ray G L will be refracted fromthe perpendicular 
GR to O; ſo that the ſpectator will now ſee the image by the 
refracted ray O G.---And again, ſhutting the cock B, and o. 
pening the other P, the watcr will deſcend into the lower ca- 
vity HE; whence, the retraction ceaſing, no rays will now 
come from the object to the eye. But, ſhutting the cock P 
again, and opening the other B, the water will fill the cavity 
again, and bring the object in ſight of O afreſh. SeeRexgac- 
TION. 

To make a hydromantic veſſel, which ſhall exhibit the images 
of external objects, as if ſwimming in water.---Provide a cy. 
liadrical veſſel ABCD, (Tab. Hydraulics, fig. 32.) divided in- 
to two cavities by a glaſs EF, not perfectly poliſhed: In G 
apply a lens convex on both ſides ; and in H incline a plain 
mirror of an elliptic figure under an angle of 45®; and let 
IH and H G be ſomething leſs than the diſtance of the focus 
of the lens G; ſo that the place of the images of objects ta- 
diating through the ſame, may fall within the cavity of the up- 
per veſſel.L Let the inner cavity be blackened, and the upper 
filled with clear water. 

If now the veſlel be diſpoſed in a dark place, fo as the lens be 
turned towards an object illumined by the ſun ; its image will 
be ſeen as ſwimming in the water. 

HYDROMEL *, *4yomrai, a drink made of water, andho- 
ney ; called alſo by the Greeks ycauzrov, 

* The word is compoſed of . water, and ye, mel, honey, 
Hydromel is honey diluted with a ſufficient quantity of water, 
and fermented by a long and gentle heat. See Hoxkv. 
Under the claſs of hydromels come our mead, and metheglin, 
Sce MEAD, and METHECLIN. 

Flyaromel is either ſimple, called alſo aqueous, where honey 
and water are the only ingredients, which may be prepared at 
any tine; or compound, when other drugs are added, to im- 
prove and exalt the flavour and virtues. 

It is particularly called viozs hydromel, when it equals the 
ſtrength of wine; which it is brought to do, not only by the 
great quantity of honey uſed in it, but alſo by its long coQti- 
on, inſolation, c. This is only made in the heat of ſum- 
mer. 

Vinous hydromel, (the ſame with what we uſually call 
mead, &c.) is made of rain water and the beſt honey boiled 
together, and skummed from time to time till they become of 
a conſiſtence to ſuſtain an egg. This done, the liquor is ex- 
poſed to the ſun for forty days, to diſpole it to ferment ; then 
adding ſome Spaniſh wine, and keeping it two or three months, 
it acquires a flavour ſcarce inferior to malmlſey,---It fud- 
dles readily ; and the drunken fit holds longer than that 
82 by wines, by reaſon of its more viſcid conſi- 

ence. 
Hydromel is the common drink of the Poles and Ruſſians. 
Diodorus Siculus, Lib. V. and Ariſtotle, relate, that the Cel- 
tiberi and Taulantii, ancient people of IIlyria, drank hydrome! 
inſtead of wine. : 

HYDROMETER *, an inſtrument wherewith to meaſurethe 
gravity, denſity, velocity, force, or other properties of water. 
See WATER, 

The word is compounded of the Greek, dap, water, and 

werrov, Meaſure. Do 
That wherewith the ſpecific gravity of water is determined, is 
more uſually called an aræometer, or water-puiſe, See A- 
ROME TER, and WAT ER-poiſe. 

HYDROMETRIA, HyDROME TRY, the menſuration of wi- 
ters, and other fluid bodies, their gravity, force, velocity, quan 
tity, c. See WATER, and FLUID. ; 
Hydrometria includes both hydroſtatics, and hydraulics. See 
HyDROSTATICS, and HYDRAULICS. 1 
The term is modern, and very little in uſe. The firſt inſtance 
where we meet with it, is in the year 1694, when a new chair 
or profeſſorſhip of hydrometry was founded in the univerſity of 
Boulogna, in favour of S. Guglielmini, who had carried tie 
doctrine of running waters, with reſpe& to rivers, canals, 
dikes, bridges, c. to an unuſual length. See RivER, 
Wave, c. _ 

HYDROMPHALUS *, 'Trarome+aos, in medicine, a tumor 
in the nave!, ariſing from a collection of water. „ The 


ythagoras made 


ers hydromantic ma- 


* The word is formed of the Greek, de, water, and one, 
unbilicus, navel. 


The hvdromphalus is diſtinguiſhed from other tumors of the na- 
vel by its being very ſoft, and yet not tractable and obedient to 
the touch, ſo as todiminiſh or enlarge by compreſſing it. When 
viewed, placed between the eye aud the light, it is found tranCl* 


arent. 
Ihe hydromphalzs is diſcuſſed by emollient and reſolutive me- 


dicines. It is alſo cured by a puncture made in the middle of 
the navel. . 


HYDROMYYSTES *, or Hy DROMYSTA, a name anciently 
given to certain officers in the Greek church, whoſe buſinels 
was to make the holy water, and ſprinkle it on the people. 
Sec Holy WATER. 

* The word is 'compounded of c, agua, water, and uugys, a 
perſon ſet apart for the offices of religion. | 
HYDROPARASTATA *, or HYDROPARAS T, a ſe& of 
heretics, the tollowers of Tatian : called alſo Eucratitæ, A- 
potactitæ, Saccophort, Severiani, and Aquarians, See ENCRA- 

TiIT&, AQUARIANS, Cc. 


* '] he word is formed ef the Greek, dp, water, and gap;owus, 
J preſent, I cfter. : 

The hydroparaſtate were a branch of Manichees, whoſe di- 
ſtinguithing tenet was, that water ſhould be uſed in the eucha- 
riſt inſtead of wine. | 

HYDROPHOBIA *, 'Trapo+orra, in medicine, an averſion or 
dread of water; a ſymptom ariſing in perſons bitten by a mad 
dog, or other beaſt. See PotrsoN, 


* The word is Greek, compounded of ,, water, and QB, 
timor, fear, 


Though the term hydrophobia do, in ſtritneſs, only denote 
this one ſymptom; yet it is frequently applied to the whole diſ- 
eale conſequent on ſuch bite, with all its ſymptoms. 

The hiſtory of this hortible diſeaſe, as given by Cœlius Aure- 
lianus, Dr. Mead, Etmuller, Liſter, c. is as follows: --- 
The bite of a mad dog is attended with this ſarprizing circum- 
ſtance, that its effects frequently do not diſcover themſelves 
till after the caule is forgot; the wound itſelf cloſing and hea- 
ling like any other common wound, But, ſome time after, 
diretul ſymptoms enſue : uſually they commence in about for- 
ty days; ſometimes in fixty, ſometimes not till ſix months, and 
ſometimes not till a year, or even two. The firſt thing obſer- 
ved, is a wandering pain throughout the whole body, but 
chiefly about the wounded part: the patient grows anxious 
and melancholy, and very proneto anger; complaining of e- 
very thing, as the ambient air, the heavineſs of his bed-clothes, 
c. He vomits; his pulſe intermits, and ſomewhat of a 
tremor is obſerved, with convulſions of the nerves and ten- 
dons: Along with theſe he feels an inward heat and thirſt: At 
laſt the grand ſymptom appears, which denominates the diſ- 
eaſe, ve. the aqui pavor, or dread of water, fo that he can- 
not bear ſo much as the ſight of any liquid, without the ut- 
molt conſternation; much leſs can he ſwallow the ſmalleſt 
drop. This is the pathognomonic ſigu of the diſeaſe's being 
come to its height; and never happens till two or three days 
before the patient's death; the diſeaſe being then, by cke unani- 
mous conſent both of ancient and modern phyſicians, abſolute- 
ly incurable. 

With this there are other concomitant ſymptoms.--He foams 
at the mouth, his eyes ſtare, he cannot ſwallow his ſpittle 
without pain, and his penis is conſtantly erected : ſome bark 
and ſnarl like dogs, and actually fancy themſelves transform- 
ed into thoſe creatures, and, in the height of their madneſs, 
are ready to fly upon and tear to pieces the by-ſtanders.--- 
Palmarius obſerves, that the Hydrophobous patient cannot bear 
to look in a glaſs, or any tranſparent body: and that he never 
recovers, unleſs he knows himſelf in a glaſs; this being a fign 
that the poiſon has not yet laid hold of the vital parts. It may 
be added, that the hydrophobia is not only occaſioned by the 
bite of a mad dog, but alſo of other brutes, as cats, foxes, 
wolves, horſes, mules, bullocks, and even cocks, &'c. or 
of a man in the like condition. 

Nor is any bite or wound at all neceſſary ; the ſaliva of a 
mad dog, Ec. being apt to convey the diſeaſe by mere con- 
tact, or application to the skin.---Thus, we have an inſtance 
in the Ph:loſophical Tranſations, of two men catching the 
diſcaſe by putting their fingers in the mouth of a puppy 
that had been bit by irs mad dam, and feeling its tongue and 
throat; and the like inſtance we have in the ſame work, of 
two children in Ireland, who, by touching and handling the 
head of a dog that had been bit by a mad dog, and waſhing 
— wound, cured the dog, but caught the diſeaſe them- 
elves. 

For the nature and cauſe of the hydrophobia; — Dr. Mead, 
from ſeveral hiſtories of particular cafes, concludes, that the 
bydrophobia is the effe& of a particular kind of inflamma- 
tion of the blood, accompanied with ſo great a tenſion and 
drineſs of the nervous membranes, and ſuch an elaſticity and 
force of the fluid with which they are filled, that the moſt 
common repreſentations are made to the mind with too great 
effect; ſo that theuſual impreſſions on the organs cannot be 
luffered.---Hence that timorouſneſs, unaccountable anxi- 
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ety, and diſquietude, which are always the forerunners of 
the dread of liquids; as allo, the pain often felt in making of 
water, and the ſtrange averſions ſometimes tound in patients at- 
the ſight of any thing white, the retina being hurt and grieved 
by the lively impreſſions of that colour thereon. Nor is it hard to 
conceive, that when the ſaliva is hot, and the throat enflamed 
and dry, the ſwallowing of drink ſhould cauſe ſuch an intolera- 
bla agony. 
M. Tauvry, from a nice diſſection and examen of the parts 
ot a perſon dead hereof, conjectures, that the ſaliva aud bile 
are the fluids firſt infected; and that the patient vomiting a 
mixture hereof, the throat becomes excoriated thereby; and 
hence that horror for all foods, and particularly water, in 
regard this diſſolves thoſe grievous ſalts contained in the ſa- 
liva and bile. He adds, that the nature of the poiſon is ſuch, 
as diflolyes the balſamic and nutritious part of the blood, 
whence the veins are dried up, ſo as not to admit any blood 
from the arteries; and the arterial blood by this means ſuſ- 
taining the action and imprefion of its vellels for ſo long a a 
time, is (till turther diſlolved, attenuated, and ipiritualized, 
and thus ſent, in too great quantity, and with too great ra- 
pigity, to the brain; whence thoſe convulſions, diſtractions, 
C. 
Dr. Liſter, from the remarkable hiſtory of ]. Corton, whom 
he attended under this diſeaſe, concludes, 19. That tome of 
the organic parts of his body were actually transformed into, 
or affected after the nature of a dog, eſpecially the gula, tongue, 
Sc. lo that any fluid offered him in the erc& poſture of a 
man, was frightful, as well as difficult to take, as much as it 
would be for us to get a dog to drink ſtanding upon his hind 
legs. But this was notall; for when he was turned upon his 
belly, and would have acted the dog, he could not driuk ; 
though the ſight of the liquor in that poſture gave him as much 
plealure, as in the other poſture it did pain; and though he 
frequently put out his tongue, and lapped, yet he could not 
endure to take any thing liquid into his mouth, as though 
{ſomething hindred him within. 29. That his ſpittle was eu- 
venomed ; for as oft as he ſwallowed it, his lomach vehe- 
mently abhorring ir, it went to his heart, as he ſaid, and was 
preſent death to him: And ſo liquid things coming nearer to 
the conſiſtence of ſpittle, might give him the greater terror, as 
they tended to promote the diſcharge of ſaliva into his mouth; 
aud for the ſame reaſon might. be more difficult to ſwallow 
than ſolid things. 
As to the cure of the hy4rophobia, Dr. Mead, after Galen, re- 
commends it, in this as in other venomous caſes, to enlarge the 
wound by a circular inciſion, to apply a cautery to it, and to 
keep it open tor at leaſt forty days. But if this mechod ſeem 
too cruel, it may ſuffice to extract the poiſon by clapping a 
cupping-glaſs on the place, having firſt made a deep ſcarifica- 
tion. The doctor aads, he has known a perſon freſh bitten, 
happily ſaved by the ſole application of the unguentum ægypti- 
acum exceedingly hot. 
If theſe external precautions have not been uſed, or not in 
time, recourſe muſt be had to internal remedies : Alexiphar- 
machics muſt be drank; among which, the aſhes of river 
lobſters, or cray fiſh, are principally extolled by all the an- 
cient phyſicians; fo that Galen affirms, no body had ever 
died who uſed this remedy. Theſe aſhes to be taken to the 
quantity of one or two ſpoonfuls every day for forty days 
ſucceſſively, either alone, or with gentian root and frankincenſe 
in wine. h 
But the frequent and ſudden plunging of the patient over head 
and ears in the ſalt ſea water, is the belt and ſurelt preſervative 
againſt this diſeaſe. 
Ermuller recommends cardiacs and alexipharmachics, but all 
in a double doſe, and long continued; and garlic, tue, and 
ſalt to be beat together, and applied in form ot a cataplaſm 
over the wound. Purging with hellebore and mercurius dulcis 
is allo good; and cantharides are a ſort of ſpecific. Scari- 
fying is commended ; and after the ſcarification, an onion 
roaſted under the aſhes, to be applied. But the readieſt re- 
medy, he adds, is burning the place affected with a red-hot 
iron, which effectually removes all the malignity. If the 
phylicianbe not called till late, a cupping-glaſs is to be applied 
very hot: An iſſue near the place may likewiſe be of ſervice. 
Sir Theodore Mayerne gives the following preſcriptions for 
the bite of a mad dog. Pluck the feathers from the breech 
of an old cock, and apply ir bare to the bite: if the dog were 
mad, the cock will ſwell and die, and the perſon bitten will do 
well: Ifthe cock dies not, the dog was not mad. Philaſopb. 
Tranſack. N 191. 
It is a common notion that a hair of the ſame dog applied on the 
bite, attracts the venom, and works a cure: but a phyſician of 
Roſtoch, in a formal diſſertation ſome years ago, proved this a 
popular error; and that the remedy was like to do more harm 
than good. | 
The marks whereby to know that a dog is mad, are, his 
neither eating nor drinking, foaming at the mouth and no- 
ſtrils, looking ſad and ſullen, and running at any thing in 
his way, whether man or beaſt, known or unknown, without 
barking. --- Baidus, a famous lawyer, died of the hydropho- 
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ia four months after his being bit in the lip by a little dog. 
And the fame is ſaid of Diogenes the Cynic. 

The members of the royal academy of ſciences, furniſh us 
with various iuſtances of perfons cured of the diſeaſe by va- 
rious means. M. Poupart mentions a woman perfectly re- 
covered by bleeding her to deliquium, binding her in a chair 
for a year, and fceding her all that time with bread and 
water. — M. Berger relates, that of ſeveral perſons bitten, 
two were cured by bleeding them in the forehead. — M. du 
Hamel adds, that he has known falt water applied on the 
wound, effe& a cure. — Divers caſes are produced of thoſe 
cured of the aquæ pavor, by being overwhelmed with a great 
quantity of water; and one, by being only tied to a tree, and 
200 pails of water thrown on him. — But the beſt inſtance is 
that of M. Morin. A maid of twenty years of age having 
all the ſymptoms, was bathed in a tub of river water wherein 
a buſhel of ſalt had been diſſolved. They plunged her naked 
again and again, till, harraſſed almoſt to death, they left her 
in it quite ſenſeleſs. ---When ſhe came to herſelf, ſhe was ſur- 
prized to find herſelf looking at the water without any con- 
cern. Hiſtoire de l' Acad. an. 1709. 


HYDROPHORIA *, in antiquity, a feaſt or funeral ce- 


remony, held among the Athenians and people of ZEgina, 
in memory of thoſe who periſhed in the deluge. See De- 
Luck. 


* The word is formed of the Greek, der, water, and @gw, I 
bear, or carry off. 


HYDROPIC*, a dropſical patient; or a perſon ſwelled and 


bloated with the abundance of water or wind. See Dr opsyY. 


* The word is Greck, J3zzrm:s, formed of ddp, water, and , 
facies, face. 


HYDROPS*, in medicine. See the article Drorsy. 


* The word is Greek, gz», of Jp, aqua, and wy, vultus. 


HyDROPS ad matulam, a term ſometimes uſed for a diabetes. 


See DIABETES. | 


HYDROPOTA *, fraponoTas, in medicine, a perſon who 


drinks nothing but water. See WATER. 
®* The word is Greek, formed of h, water, and 20/46, fotor, 
drinker, of ue: Libo, I drink. 
It has long been controverted among phyſicians, whether or 
no the Hydropotæ live longer than other perſons? See 
DRINK. 


HYDROSCOPE*, an inſtrument anciently uſed for the mea- 


ſuring of time. See CHRONOME TER, 


Ine word is Greek, U3220K9TOv, tormed of Up, Water, and 


exoew, I view, I conſider. 
The hydroſcope was a kind of water-clock ; conſiſting of a 
cylindrical tube, conical at bottom : The cylinder was gra- 
duated, or marked out with diviſions, to which the top of the 
water becoming ſucceſſively contiguous, as it trick led out of 
the vertex of the cone, pointed out the hour. 


Syneſius deſcribes the ydraſcope at large in one of his letters. 
See CLEPSYDRA. 


HYDROSTATICAL balance, a kind of balance contrived for 


the eaſy and exact finding the ſpecific gravities of bodies both 
liquid and ſolid. See SPECIFIC Gravity. 

The inſtrument is of conſiderable uſe in eſtimating the degree 
of purity of bodies of all kinds ; the quality and richneſs of 
metals, ores, minerals, Sc. the proportions in any mixture, 
adultcrition, or the like: of all which, the ſpecific weight is 
the only adequate judge. See WeiGnHT, METAL, GoLD, 
MixTURE, c. 


The N balance is founded on this theorem of Ar- 


chimedes, that a body heavier than water, weighs leſs in wa- 


ter than in air, by the weight of as much water as is equal to 
it in bulk. --- Whence, if we ſubtract the weight of the body 
in water from its weight in air, the difference gives the weight 
of as much water as is equal in magnitude to the ſolid pro- 
ſed. 
Having, therefore, two bodies, the one firm, the other fluid, 
together with the weight of each apart; to find their propor- 
tion, divide the greater by the leſſer, the quotient compared to 
one, that is unity, will be the antecedent of the proportion 
deſited. 
Tue inſtrument, with all its apparatus, is repreſented Tab. hy- 
droftatics, fig. 34. and needs little deſcription. 
To uſe it, the weights E are ſo adjuſted as to balance what is 
to be hung on the other end of the beam; in which ſtate the- 
inſtrument is ready for application. 
Now, to find the ſpecific gravity of a fluid. ---- Hang to the 
other end of the beam the little ſcale F, and to the bottom of 
the ſcale the bubble G; then fill a cylindrical veſſel O P, a- 
bout two thirds with common water; and when the bubble is 
let into it, the beam will remain in an horizontal poſition, if 
the water be of the ſame ſpecific gravity as that in which the 
bubble was adjuſted : If it be not, there will be a variation ; 
9 to be corrected by means of little weights for that 
arpole. 
Frackes thus adjuſted the bubble in that water, the ſpecific 
gravity of any other fluid will be tound by weighing the 
bubble therein; and ſince you always weigh ſo much of the 
liquid as is equal to the bulk of the bubble, if there be any 
variation between ſuch quantity, and the, like quantity of 
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water, it will be diſcovered by putting weights 
cending ſcale. \ 

29. To find the ſpecific weight of a ſolid.---Inſte 
bubble, hang on the bucket HIK, and the beam 
=quilibrio : put the ſolid intended to be examined there: 
and counterpoiſe it with weights in the other ſcale: 2 


into the ac. 


ad of the 
Will be in 


note the weight, and disburden the ſcales of the nas ne, 
counterpoiſe, and fink the bucket into the glaſs of — a 
Then, as the bucket will loſe as much of its weight * 
weight of an equal bulk of water; add the ſcale K 3 the 
part, which will bring all to an equilibrium, --. Lad, hug 
the ſolid into the bucket, and counterpoiſe it again * — 
weights; and as it anſwers in its proportion to water it — 
be judged either genuine or adulterate, by comparing * 
ſtandard of that ſpecies of bodies to which it is ſuppoſed — 
long. 
HYDROSTATICS *, the-do&trine of gravitation in fluias 
that part of mechanics which conſiders the weight or gra = 
of fluid bodies, particularly water; and of ſolid bodies in 
merged therein. See GRAvITY, and GRAviTaTION _ 
* The word is Greek, compoſed of d, water, and <,.,,, ſtatics 
of a los, fans, ftanding, of i54u,, fo, fifto, I fand, I fo a 
Hydroftatics being conceived as the doctrine of the zq ulibrum 
of liquors. See EquiLIiBRIUM, and STaAT1cs. 128 
To hydroſtatics belong whatever relates to the gravities and 
equilibria of liquors; with the art of weighing bodies in wa- 
ter, in order to eſtimate their ſpecific gravities, 
Mr. Boyle has applied hydroſtatics to good purpoſe, in er- 
mining and proving the goodneſs and purity of metals mine- 
rals, and other bodies, particularly fluids, in an expreſs trea · 
tiſe, entituled, Medic ina Hydroſtatica. See HyDROSTATICAI 
Balance. 
The laws of hydroſtatics, with the application thereot; {ve 
delivered at large under the articles FLum, and Sprcirie 
ravity. 
Hy droſtatics are frequently confounded with hydraulics by 
reaſon of the affinity of the ſubjects; and ſeveral authors chuſ 
to treat of the two promiſcuouſly. See HyDpRaviics. 
The oldeſt writer on hydroſtatics is Archimedes, who firſt 
delivered the laws thereof in his book De inſidentibus Humid, 
Marin. Ghetaldus firſt brought his doctrines to experiment, in 
his Archimedes Promotus and from him Mr. Oughtred took 
the greateſt part of what he has given us on this ſubject.— 
M. Mariotte, in a French treatiſe, publiſhed at Paris in 1686 
Of the motion of Water and other Fluids, gives moſt of the 
propoſitions of Hydraſtatics and hydraulics, proved by reaſon, 
and confirmed by experiments. Nor are Mr. Boyle's bydro- 
ſtatical Paradoxes, and Medicina Hydroſtatica, to be bver- 
looked.--- The Jeſuit F. Tertius de Lanis, in the third tome 
of his Magiſterium Nature & Artis, lays down the doQtines 
of hydroſtatics more amply than they are elſewhere found. 
F. Lamy, in the ſecond part of his mechanics, entitled, Traite 
de I equilibre des Lignears, delivers the fundamental laws of 
bydroſtatics, and hydraulics; and the like is done by Dr. Wal- 
lis, in his Mechanica. Laſtly, Sir Iſaac Newton gives ſome 
of the ſublimer matters, in the ſecond book of his Pbilaſepb. 
Nat. Princ. Mathemat. 
HYDROTICS “, in medicine, See the article HipRorics. 
Ihe word is Greek, formed of dp, agua, water. 


HYGIEINE *, rr, that branch of medicine which conſi- 
ders health; and diſcovers proper means and remedies, with 


their uſe in the preſervation, and recovery of that ſtate. See 
MEpicixk, and HEALTH. 


The word is Greek, formed of :y,z:, ſound, healthy. 

The objects of this branch of medicine are the non-naturals. 

See NON-NATURALS. 

Hygieine may be divided into three parts; prophyla@ice, which 

foreſees and prevents diſcaſes ; ſynteritice, employed in pre- 

ſerving health; and analeptice, whoſe office is to cure diſeaſes, 

and reſtore health. See PRoPHYLACTICE, &c. 
HYGROCIRSOCELE *, in medicine, a branch of a vein 

ſwelled with ill blood, or other humours : or, a varicous tu- 

mor of ſome of the veins of the teſtes, attended with a ga- 

thering of water in the ſcrotum. See VARIX. 


* The word is compounded of the Greek 5ypo;, humidus, and 
Kiproryay, ramex varicoſus. 


HYGROMETER *, a machine, or inſtrument, whereby to 
meaſure the degrees of drineſs, or moiſture of the air. See 
Air, HuMipity, Cc. | 

„The word is compounded of the Greek ygo;, humidus, moilt, 
and yucr;ew, metior, I meaſure. See HY GROSCOPE. 
There are divers kinds of hygrometers; for, whatever body 
either ſwells or ſhrinks by drineſs or moiſture, is capable 0 
being formed into an Hygrometer. Such are woods of moſt 
kinds, particularly aſh, deal, poplar, c. Such alſo is à cat 
gut, the beard of a wild cat, c. See Woop, Cc. 
* beſt and moſt uſual contrivances for this purpoſe are 3 
ollow : 

Conſtruction of HyGROMETERS. ---Stretch a hempen cord, ot 
a fiddle-ſtring, as A B (See Tab. Pneumatics, fig. 7.) along 
a wall, bringing it over a truckle, or pulley, B; and to ou 
other extreme, D, tie a weight, E; into which fit a om 
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or index, FG. — On the ſame wall fit a plate of metal, HI, 


is compleat. | 

For itis matter of undoubted obſervation, that moiſture ſenſi- 
bly ſhortens the length of cords and ſtrings; and that, as the 
moilture evaporates, they return to their former length : and 
the like may be ſaid of a fiddle- ſtring. The weight there- 
fore, in the preſent caſe, upon an increaſe of the moiſture of 
the air, wili aſcend; and, upon a diminution of the ſame, de- 
ſcend. | 

Hence, as the index F G will ſhew the ſpaces of aſcent and 
deſcent; and thoſe ſpaces are equal to the increments and de- 
crements of the length of the cord, or gut, ABD ; theinſtru- 
ment will diſcover, whether the air be more or leſs humid 
now, than it was at another given time. 

Orthus:—If a more ſenſible and accurate Hygrometer be re- 
quired; ſtrain a whipcord or fiddle-ſtring over ſeveral truckles 
or pullies, A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, (Fig. 8.) and proceed 
with the reſt as in the former example. Nor does it matter 
whether the ſeveral parts of the cord AB, BC, CD, DE, 
EF, and F G, be parallel to the horizon, as expreſſed in the 

reſent figure, or 1 to the ſame. 

e advantage of this, above the former Hygrometer, is, that 
we have a greater length of cord in the ſame compaſs: and 
the longer the cord, the greater its conttaction and dilatation. 
Or thus: — Faſten a hempen cord, or fiddle-ſtring, A B 
(Eg. 9.) to an iron hook, and let the other end, B, deſcend 
upon the middle of a horizontal board, or table, EF; near 
B hang a leaden weight of a pound, C, and fit an index CG. 
Laſtly, from the centre B deſcribe a circle ; which divide into 
any number of equal parts. 

Now, it is matter of obſervation, that a cord or gut twiſts it- 
ſelf as it is moiſtened, and untwiſts again as it dries. Mr. 
Molyneux, ſecretary of the Dublin ſociety, writes, that he 
could perceive this alternate twiſting and untwiſting in a cord, 
by only breathing on it eight or ten times, and then applying a 
candle toward it. Hence, upon an increaſe or decreale of the 
humidity of the air, the index will ſhew the quantity of twiſt- 
ing or untwilting ; and, conſequently, the increment or de- 
crement of humidity, or ſiccity. 
Or thus: —Faſten one end of a cord, or fiddle-ſtring, H I, 
(Fig. 10.) to a hook, H ; and to the other end faſten a ball, 
K, of a pound weight. Draw two concentric circles on the 
ball, and divide them into any number of equal parts. Fit a 
ſtyle, or index, N O, into a proper ſupport, N, ſo as the ex- 
tremity O may almoſt touch the diviſions of the ball. 
Here, the cord or gut twiſting and unt wiſting, as in the for- 
mer caſe, will indicate the change of moiſture, c. by the 
ſucceſſive application of ſeveral diviſions of the circles to the 
index. 
Or thus : —Provide two wooden frames, A B and CD, 
(Fig. 11.) with grooves therein; and between thoſe grooves 
fit two thin leaves of aſh, AE C, and GBDH, fo as they 
may eaſily ſlide either way. At the extremes of the frames, 
A, B, C, D, confine the leaves with nails, leaving between 
them the ſpace E GHF, about an inch wide. On I faſten a 
flip of braſs dented, I K; and in L a little dented wheel, up- 
on whoſe axis, on the other fide of the machine, an index is 
to be put. Laſtly, from the centre of the axis, on the ſame 
fide, draw a circle, and divide it into any number of equal 

arts. 

ow, it being found by experience, that aſhen wood readily 

imbibes the moiſture of the air, and ſwells therewith; and as 
that moiſture. flackens, ſhrinks again; 1 increaſe of 
the moiſture of the air, the two leaves AF and BH growing 
turgid, will approach nearer each other: and again, as the 
moiſture abates, they will ſhrink, and again recede.— Hence, 
as the diſtance of the leaves can neither be increaſed nor dimi- 
niſhed without turning the wheel L, the index will point out 
the changes in reſpe& of humidity, and ſiccity. 

Or thus: It is to be noted, that all the h grometers above de- 
ſcribed become ſenſibly leſs and leſs accurate; and, at length, 
undergo no ſenſible alteration at all from the humidity of the 
air. The following one is much more laſting. : 
Take the MAanoscopr, deſcribed under that article, and in- 
ſtead of the exhauſted ball, E, (Fg. 12.) ſubſtitute a ſpunge, 
or other body, which eaſily imbibes moiſture. To prepare the 
ſpunge, it may be neceſſary firſt to waſh it in water; and 
when dry again, in water or vinegar wherein ſal ammoniac or 
ſalt of tartar has been diſſolved, and let it dry again. : 
Now, if the air become moiſt, the ſpunge growing heavier 
will preponderate ; if dry, the ſpunge will be hoiſted up; and, 
conſequently, the index will ſhew the increaſe or decreaſe of 
humidity of the air. | ; 
In the laſt mentioned hygrometer, Mr. Gould, in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactious, inſtead of a ſpunge, recommends oil of 
vitriol, which is found to grow ſenſibly lighter or heavier, 
in proportion to the leſſer or greater quantity of moiſture it 
imbibes from the air; ſo that being ſatiated in the moiſteſt wea- 
ther, it afterwards retains or loſes its acquired weight, as the 
air proves more or leſs moiſt. The alteration is ſo great, 
that in the ſpace of fifty ſeven days, it has been known to 
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divided into any number of equal parts; and the hygrometer . 
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change its weight from three drams to nine; and has ſhifted 
an index or tongue of a balance 30 degrees.---A ſingle grain, 
after its full increaſe, has varied its æquilibrium ſo ſenſibly, 
that the rongue of a balance only an inch and half long, de- 
ſcribed an arch one third of an inch in compaſs; which arch 
would have been almoſt three inches, if the tongue had been 
one foot, even with ſo ſmall a quantity of liquor; conſequent- 
ly, if more liquor expanded under a large ſurface were uſed; 
a pair of ſcales might afford as nice an hygrometer as any yet 
invented. The ſame author ſuggeſts, that oil of ſulphur per 
campanam, or oil of tartar per deliquium, or the liquor of 
—_ nitre, might be ſubſtituted in lieu of the oil of vi- 
triol. | 
This balance may be contrived two ways; by either having 
the pin in the middle of the beam, with a ſlender tongue a 
foot and half long, pointing to the diviſions on an arched 
plate; as repreſented in Fig. 12. 
Or, the ſcale withthe liquor may be hung to the point of the 
beam near the pin, and the other extreme be made ſo long, 
as to deſcribe a large arch on a board placed for the purpoſe, 
as repreſented in Fig. 13. 
From a ſeries of hygroſcopical obſervations, made with an 
apparatus of deal wood, deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
ion, Mr. Coniers concludes; 19. That the wood ſhrinks 
moſt in ſummer, and ſwells moſt in winter; but is molt lia- 
ble to change at ſpring and fall. 28. That this motion happens 
chiefly in the day-time; there being ſcarce any variation in the 
night. 39. That there is a motion even in dry weather; the 
wood ſwelling in the forenoon, and ſhrinking in the afternoon. 
4 The wood, by night as well as day, uſually ſhrinks when 
the wind is in the north, north-eaſt, and eaſt, in winter and 
ſummer. 59. By conſtant obſervation of the motion and reſt 
of the wood, with the help of a thermometer, one may tell 
* ſituation of the wind without a weather-cock. See 
IND. | | 
He adds, that the time of the year may be known by it; for 
in ſpring it moves quicker, and more than in winter; in fam- 
mer it'is more ſhrunk than in ſpring; and has leſs motion in 
autumn than in ſummer. See SkASONS, WEATHER, c. 


HYGROSCOPE *, is commonly uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 


rometer. See HYGROMETER, 
The word is compounded of epos, moiſt, and cure, wideo, 


- ſpe&o, I fee, conſider. 
Wolfius, however, regarding the etymology of the word, 


makes ſome difference, According to him, the hygroſcope 
only ſhews the alterations of the air in reſpe& of humidity and 
drineſs; but the hygrometer meaſyres them, A hygroſcope, 
therefore, is a leſs accurate hygrometer. 

E“, or HyLEec, among alchymiſts, is their firſt matter; or 
it is matter conſidered as produced by nature herſelf; called 
alſo chaos. See MATTER, ALCHYMY, 7c. 4 

The word is Greek , which lignifies matter. 


HYLEG, or HyYLeca, in aſtrology, an Arabic term for a pla- 


net, or a point of the heavens, which in a man's nativity. be- 
comes the moderator and ſignificator of life. See NaTtiy1- 


TY, c. 
HYLEGIAL Places, among aſtrologers, are thoſe wherein a 


planet being found, is qualified to have the government of life 
attributed to it. 


HYLOBII *, or HyLonians, a ſc of Indian philoſophers, 


thus denominated by the Greeks, in regard they retired to 
foreſts, to be more at leiſure for the contemplation of na- 
ture. 


* The name is compounded of the Greek, du, which, beſide 
matter, ſignifies alſo wood, foreft ; and gc life. 


HYMEN, in poetry, a term of 'invocation.---HyMen, or Hy- 


MENUS, is properly a fabulous divinity, ſuppoſed by the an- 
cients to preſide over marriages; and who accordingly was in- 
voked in ö rg and other matrimonial ceremonies, 
under this formula, Hymen o Hymenæe 4g 

Thepoets generally crown this no with a chaplet of roſes ; 
and repreſent him as it were diſſolved and enervated with plea- 
ſures ; dreſſed in a yellow robe, and ſhoes of the ſame colour; 
with a torch in his hand.---Catullus, 'in one of his epigrams, 
addreſſes him thus : | VOTER 

Cinge tempora floribus, 
uaveolentit amaraci. | 

It was for this reaſon, that the new married couple bore gar- 
lands of flowers on the wedding-day : which cuſtom alſo ob- 
tained among the Hebrews; and even among the Chriſtians, 
during the firſt ages of the church, as appears from Tertullian, 
De Corona Militari, where he ſays, Coronant & nupte ſpon- 


3 


ſos. — 8. Chryſoſtom likewiſe mentions theſe crowns ot 


flowers; and to this day the Greeks call marriage cedanue, 


in reſpe& of this crown or garland. See Crown, and Gar- 
LAND. 


HYMEN, *TMHN, in anatomy, a thin membrane or skin, reſem- 


bling od of fine parchment, ſuppoſed to be ſtretched in the 
neck of the womb of virgins, below the nymphæ; and to 
be broke when they are deflowered ; an effuſion of blood fol- 
lowing the breach. See DEFLORATIOM, and VIRGIN. 


The hymen is generally looked upon as the teſt of virginity; 
e | 3 
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and when broke, or withdrawn, ſhews that the perſon is not 
in a {tate of innocence. This notion is very ancient. Among 
the Hebrews, it was the cuſtom for the parents to ſave the 
blood ſhed on this occaſion, as a token of the virginity of their 
daughter; and to ſend the ſheets, next day, to the husband's 
relations. And the like is ſaid to be till practiſed in Portugal, 
and ſome other conntcies. See VIRGINITY. 

And yet authors are not agreed as to the exiſtence of ſuch - 
men. Nothing, Dr. Drake obſerves, has employed the curio- 
ſity of anatomilts, in diſſecting the organs of generation in 
women, more than this part: They differ not only as to its 
figure, ſubſtance, place, perforation, but even its reality; ſome 


38 affirming, and others flatly denying it. 


e Graaf himſelt, the moſt accurate inquirer into the ſtruc- 
ture of theſe organs, confeſſes he always ſought it in vain, 
though in the moſt unſuſpected ſubjects and ages: all he could 
find, was a different degree of ſtraĩtneſs or wideneſs; and dif- 
ferent corrugations, which were greater or leſs, according to 
the reſpeQive ages; the aperture being (till the leſs, and the 
rugoſities the greater, as the ſubject was younger, and more 
untouched, 

Dr. Drake, on the other hand, declares, that in all the ſub- 
jects he had had opportunity to examine, he does not remem- 
ber to have miſſed the hymen ſo much as once, where he had 
reaſon to depend on finding it. The faireſt view he ever had 
of it, was in a maid who dicd at thirty years of age: in this, 
he found it a membrane of ſome ſtrength, furniſhed with fleſhy 
fibres, in figure round, and perforated in the middle with a 
ſmall hole, capable of admitting the end of a woman's little 
finger, ſituate a little above the orifice of the urinary paſſage, 
at the entrance of the vagina of the womb. : 

In infants, it is a fine thin membrane, not very conſpicuous, 
becauſe of the natural ſtraitneſs of the paſſage itſelf, which 
does not admit of any great expanſion in fo little a room; 
which might lead De Graaf into a notion of its being no 
more than a corrugation. 

This membrane, like moſt others, does probably grow more 
diſtin, as well as firm, by age. That it is ſometimes very 
ſtrong and impervious, may be collected from the hiſtory of a 
caſe reported by Mr. Cowper : In a married woman, twenty 
years of age, the men was found al:ogether impervious, ſo 
as to detain the menſes, and to be driven out by the preſſure 
thereof, beyond the labia of the pudendum, not unlike the pro- 
lapſus of the uterus. On dividing it, at leaſt a gallon of gru- 
mous blood came forth. It ſeems the husband, being denied 
a paſſage that way, had found another through the meatus uri- 
narius; which was found very open, and its ſides extruded 
like the anus of a cock. See MEATvs. 

Upon a rupture of the men, its parts ſhrinking up, are ſup- 
poſed to form thoſe little fleſhy knots, called carunculæ myr- 
trformes, See MYRTIFORMES carunculæ. 


HYMEN is alſo uſed by botaniſts for a fine delicate skin, where- 


with flowers are incloſed while in the bud, and which burſts 
as the flower blows or opens. See BuD. 
The hymen is particularly uſed in ſpeaking of roſes. 


HYMN “, a ſong or ode in honour of God; or, a poem pro- 


per to be ſung, compoſed in honour of ſome deity. See SONG, 
and ODE. 
* The word is Greek, guss, hymn, formed of the verb du, ce- 
lebro, I celebrate. 
Ifidore, on this word, remarks, that hymn is properly a ſong 
of joy, full of the praiſes of God ; by which, according to 
him, it is diſtinguiſhed from 2hrena, which is a mourning ſong, 
tull of lamentation. 


The hymns or odes of the antients, generally conſiſted of three 
ſtanzas or couplets: the firſt called ſtrophe; the ſecond, anti- 
ſtrophe; and the laſt, epode. See STROPHE, ANTISTROPHE, 
and EPoDE. | 

S. Hilary, biſhop of Poitiers, is ſaid to have been the firſt that 
compoſed nu to be ſung in churches : he was followed by 
S. Ambroſe. Moſt of thoſe in the Roman Breviary were 
compoſed by Prudentius. They have been tranſlated into 
French verſe by Meſſieurs de Port Royal. See PSALM. 

The Te Deum is alſo commonly called a hymn, though it 
be not in verſe; ſo is the Gloria in excelſis. See Ts DEvuM, 
and GLORIA i excel/is, 

In the Greek liturgy, there are four kinds of hymns; but then 
the word is not taken in the ſenſe of a praiſe offered in verſe, 
but ſimply of laud or praiſe.---The angelic hymn, or Gloria 
in excellis, makes the firſt kind; the triſagion the ſecond ; the 


cherubic ms the third ; and the mn of victory and triumph, 


called au, the laſt. See TRISAGION. 


HYOIDES *, ostarz, in anatomy, ---- The Os HyoiDes, 


called alſo b/corze, js a bone ſituate at the root of the tongue, 


making as it were the baſis, or foundation thereof. See 
TONGUE. 


It is thus called, from its imperſe& reſemblance of the Greek 
uplion v; the word being formed of o and , form ; for 
which reaſon it is alſo called yp//oides, and hyp/iloides. 


[t generally conſiſts, in adults, of three little bones; and in | 


children of five or fix. The middle bone of the three, which 
is the ſhorteſt and broadeſt, is called the Si,, and the two 


| HYP/ETHROS *, or HyP&THR1oN, 'TITAIOPION, i 


K 


ſide bones cornua or horus; whence al a 
corne and ceratoides. W "PPCllation 4;. 
The baſis of the hyordes is about a thumb's b 
the outer ſide, which is convex ; the inner being = log * 
half a finger broad, and has a mall protuberance in * [tis 
dle. The cornua are an inch and half long, and br 2 
bottom than at the extremes, which are about two "ro . 
ſauder. ja aches a. 
It has two cartilaginous proceſſes, called corn: 
about the juncture of its cornua with the baſis, The altened 
to the proceſſus ſtyloides by long ſlender ligaments, 15 tied 
ſometimes between them and the ſtyloides there is - ough 
ſmall muſcle, beſide the ſtyloceratohyoideus, bs 
The baſis of this bone lies, as it were, on the h 
rynx; and its horns are faſtened by ligaments 
proceſſes of the cartilago ſcutitormis, and ſtyloid 
SEG INN Wes p 
t is moved by five pair of muſcles, viz. the fterng hes: 
the coracobyoideum, the mylohyoidenm, gelehnt 
lohyoideum. See each under its proper article, SrxRNOn hr 
DEUM, CORACOHYOIDEUS, Cc, "a 
HYOTHYROIDES *, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles gf h 
larynx; which ariſing from the anterior part of the os Mold 1 
are inſerted into the cartilago thyroides. They ſetve a; — 
goniſts to the ſternothyroĩdes; and lift up the thyroid — 
lage. 5 
2 The word is compounded of hyoides, and thyroides. 8ee Tur. 


KOI DES, c. 


ead of the la- 
to the u 
es. See 4. 


n the an- 
cient architecture, a kind of temple, open a-top, and — 


expoſed to the air. See TEMPLE. 

* The word is formed of g, /ub, under, and a 2, air. 

The hypethron, according to Vitruvius, is any open build;n 

or portico, ſuch as anciently were certain temples that had ng 

roof or covering.---Of this we have an inſtance in the tem le 
of Jupiter Olympius, built by Coſſutius, a Roman atchited 

at Athens. s 

Of 8 ſome were decaſtyle, othets pyenoſtyle: But 

they had all rows of columns withinſide, forming à kind ot᷑ 
periſtyle; which was eſſential to this ſort of temple. See Px. 
RISTYLE. 

HYPALLAGE *, Immutation ; a grammatical figure, where. 
by, of different expreſſions which give the ſame idea, we 
make choice of that which is leaſt natural and obvious: or 
when there is a mutual permutation or change of caſes, moods, 
regimens, &c, See FIGURE. 

The word is Greek, gran, formed of da,! change; 
2 of ore and a Mar, I change; of 455g, alter, an- 
Other. 


As in this inſtance Dare claſſibus auſtros, inſtead of Dare claſ- 


17 auſtris. 

HYPAPANTE “, or HyeANTE, a name which the Greeks 
give to the feaſt of the Purification of the holy virgin; or the 
preſentation of Jeſus in the temple. See PurIFicaTiON, 

* The words are Greek, grau and J-aravry, which properly 
ſignify humble, and lowly meeting: being compounded of 978 
under, beneath, and ayray, Or atevray, I mcet, of a, contra, 
againſt... The denominations are taken from the meetirg of 
oid Simeon and Anna the propheteſs in the temple, at the time 
the child Chriſt Jeſus was brought thither, 

HYPER, a Greek word, uſed in the compoſition of divers terms 

derived from that language. 
The Greek prepoſition dre, hyper, literally ſignifies above, be- 
yond; and, in compoſition expreſſes ſome excels, or ſomething 
— the ſignification of the ſimple word it is joined with. 
---Hence, 

HYPERBATON “, or HyePteRBas1s, in grammar and rheto- 
ric, a tranſpoſition ; or, a figurative conſtruction, inverting the 
natural and proper order of the terms of a diſcourſe. See 
TRANSPOSITION. | 

The word is Greek, ;j-:98&rov, Or 5raBacie, derived of dr 
vw, tranſgredior, I go beyond; formed of geo, ultra, beyond, 
and gam, co, I go. 

The hyperbaton, Longinus obſerves, is no other than a tranſ- 
poſal of ſentiments, or words, out of the natural order and 
method of diſcourſe; and always implies great violence, ot 
ſtrength of paſſion, which naturally hurries a man out of him- 
ſelf, and diſtracts him variouſly.---Thucydides is moſt liberal 
in &yperbatons. | 
Quintilian calls the hyperbaton, verbi tranſgreſſio.---It is of uſe 
to enliven and animate the diſcourſe : It is very proper to ex- 
preſs a violent paſſion, and repreſent an agitation of mind in 
the livelieſt manner. 

HYPERBOLA, in geometry, one of the curve lines, formed 
by the ſection of a cone. See Conic ſection. 
The hyperbola ariſes when the plane that cuts the cone is not 
parallel to one of its ſides, as it is in the parabola; but di- 
verges from it outwards, not inward, as in the ellipfis. See 
PARABOLA, and ELL1es1s. 

Thus: If the coue A B C (See Tab. Conics, fig. 27.) be ſo 
cut, as that the axis of the ſection D Q continued, concur 
with the ſide of the cone A C, continued to E; the curve 
ariſing from this ſedtion is an hyperbola. See CONE. 

Some authors define the hyperbola to be a ſection of the mn 


K 


by a plane parallel to its axis. But this definition is faulty: 
tor though it be true that ſuch a ſection really deſcribes a h- 
erbola; yet it is likewile true, that a thouſaud others may be 
deſcribed where the plane is not parallel to the axis, and which 
of conſequence ate not included in the definition. 
Authors ſometimes call the plane terminated by this curve, an 
hyperbola; and in reſpect thereof, call the curve it ſelf the g- 
:erbolic line. 
A hyperbola may be defined, with reſpect to its properties, to be 
a curveline, wherein the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate is to the 
rectangle of the abſciſs into a right line compounded of the 
ſame abſciſs, and a given right line called the tranſverſe axis, 
as another given right line, called the parameter of the axis, is 
to the tranſverſe axis: or, it ĩs a curve line, wherein a y*==ab x 
+ bx x, that is, b: @a=y*: axÞ+x?. 
lu the hyperbola, a mean proportional between the tranſverſe 
axis and parameter, is called the conjugate axis: And if the 
tranſverſe axis A B (Tab. Conics, fig. 27. u. 2.) be joined 


- direQly to the axis A X, and be biſſected in C; the point 


C is called the centre ot the hyperbola. See Axis, and CEx- 


TRE. 

If a right line DE paſs through the vertex A, (fig. 20.) pa- 
rallel to the ordinates Mm, it is a tangent to the hyperbola in 
A. See TANGENT. 

If a right line DE be drawn through the vertex A of an hy- 
perbola, parallel to the ordinates m, and be equal to the 
conjugate Axis, vi. the parts DA and AE equal to the ſemi- 
axis; and right lines CF and CG be drawn from the centre C 


through Dand E; thoſe lines are called aſymprotes of the hy- 
perbola. See ASYMPTOTES. 


The ſquare of the right line C Jor Al, is called the power of the | 


hyperbola, See POWER. 


Properties of the HyPERBOLA.--In the hyperbola, the ſquare of 


the ſemi-ordinates are to each other, as rectangles of the abſciſs 
into a certain right line compoſed of the abſciſs and tranſverſe 
axis.---Hence, as the abſciſſes x increaſe, the rect- angles a x + 
x*, and conſequently the ſquares of the ſemi-ordinates 
„ and therefore the ſemi-ordinates themſelves, increaſe. 
The byperbola, therefore, continually recedes from its axis. 
2®. The ſquare of the conjugate axis, is to the ſquare of the 
tranſverſe, as the parameter to the tranſverſe axis.---And hence, 
fince, &: :: PM: AP. PB, the ſquare of the conjugate 
axis, is to the ſquare of the tranſverſe; as the ſquare of the 
ſemi-ordinate is to the rectangle of the abſciſs into a line com- 
poſed of the abſciſs and tranſverſe axis. 
3®. To deſcribe an hyperbola, in a continued motion; the tranſ- 
verſe axis, and the diſtance from the vertex being given, In 


the two foci F and f, (fig. 28.) fix two nails or pins; and 


to one of them, in F, tie a thread F MC, faſtening the other 
end C to the ruler C, which exceeds the ſame by the tranſ- 
verſe axis A B. The other end of the ruler being perforated, 
put it on the pin f; and fixing a ſtyle to the thread, move the 
ruler. Thus will the ſtyle trace out an hyperbola.---Again, 
with the ſame data, any number of points in an hyperbola are 
eaſily found, which may be connected into an hyperbola. Thus, 
from the focus f, with any interval greater than A B, deſcribe 


gate of the entire tranſverſe axis and abſciſs to the ſubtangent. 
Sec SUBNORMAL, and SUBTANGENT. 

8©, It within the aſymptotes of an hyperbola, from a point 
thereof, m, (fig. 20.) be drawn two right lines Haz anda K, 
and other two L N and N O, parallel to the ſame; H. 
mK=LN. NO. And the ſame will hold, if you draw LNo 
parallel to the rigut line thus drawn H, viz. in this caſe 
likewiſe Hm. m&= LN. N o.—-Conſequently, all rectangles 
formed after this manner of right lines drawn parallel either to 
= ſame line HL, or to two, H and K, ate equal to each 
other. 
g9. If a right line H, be drawn in any manner between the 
aſymptotes of an hyperbola; the ſegments H E and & inter- 
cepted on each fide between the hyperbola and aſymptotes are 
equal... And hence, if ENπ o; the right line H & is a tangent 
to the hyperbola; Conſequently, the tangent F D intercepted 
between the 2 is biſlected in the point of contact V. 


Laſtly, the rectangle of the ſegments H and A, parallel 
51 tangent F D, is equal to the ſquare of half the tangent 


10%ꝗs The ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate in an hyperbola, 
is to the rectangle of the abſciſs, and aggregate of the 
tranſverſe diameter A B, (fig. 30.) and abſciſs A P, as 
the ſquare of the conjugate ſemi-diameter A D, is to the 
ſquare of the tranſverſe ſemi-diameter C A.— Hence, if 
you ſuppoſe AP x, and 2r*=A B=a, you will have v* * 
= 8a x + x* ; conſequentlyy*= (c*ax +c* x*) : 44422 
S8*X...:46* #* | 
— Suppoſe 4c * : a=b; then will y*=b x +6 x* : a. 
a a* . 
So that the ſame equation defines the nature of the hyperbola 
in reſpe& of its diameter, as expreſſes it in reſpe& of its axis; 
and the parameter is a third proportional to the conjugate dia- 
meters D E and AB. 
119. If from the vertex A, and any point of the parabola N, 
you draw A F and T'N parallel to the aſymptote CR; the 
rectangle of IN into T C, will be equal to the rectangle of 
FA into FC. — Hence, if Cx, T N=y; the equation ex- 
nn the nature of a hyperbola within aſymptotes, in reſpect 
of its diameter, will be xy - 46. 
129, An aſymptote being taken for a diameter; divided into 
equal parts, and through all the diviſions, which form ſo many 
abſciſſes continually increaſing equally, ordinates to the curve 
being drawn parallel to the other aſymptote; the abſciſſes will 
repreſent an infinite ſeries of natural numbers ; and the cor- 


_ reſponding hyperbolic or aſymptotic ſpaces, will repreſent the 


ſeries of logarithms of the ſame numbers. See Locaritam, 
and LOGARITHMIC c#rve. 

Hence different byperbola*s will furniſh different ſeries of loga- 
rithms to the ſame ſeries of natural numbers; ſo that to deter- 
mine any particular ſeries of logarithms, choice muſt be made 
of ſome particular hyperbola,—Now, the moſt ſimple of all 


the hyperbola's is the equilateral one, i. e. whoſe aſymptotes 


make a right angle between them, This, M. de Lagni al- 
ledges in favour of the binary arithmetic, as being the reſult of 
ſuch equilateral hyperbola. See Binary arithmetic. 


an arch; and making f6=A B; with the remaining interval | For the locus of au HYPERBOLA. See the article Locus. 

m, from the point F, draw another arch interſecting the for- For the quadrature of an HYPERBOLA. Sce QUADRATURE, 
mer in m: for, as F Fm AB; mis a point in the byper- | Equilateral HYPERBOLA, is that wherein the conjugate axis AB 
bola, And fo of the reſt. (fig. 20.) and D E are equal. 

4. If in an hyperbola, the ſemi-ordinate PM, (fig. 20.) be | Properties of the equilateral HYERBOLA. Since the parameter is 


produced till it meet the aſymptote in R; the difference of the 
ſquares of PM and PR is equal to the ſquare of the conju- 
gate ſemi-axis DA. Hence, as the ſemi-ordinate PM in- 
creaſes, the right line P R decreaſes, and conſequently M R ; 


and therefore the hyperbola itſelf approaches nearer to the a- 


yan ; but it can never abſolutely meet it, becauſe, as 
R*—P MS D A*; it is impoſſible PR -P M ſhouldever 
becoine o. 


of the hyperbola between its aſymptotes. 20. The aſymptotes 
therefore being given in poſition, and the ſide of the power of 
Clor Al; if in one of the aſymptotes CG, you take any 
number of abſciſſes; ſo many ſemi-ordinates will be found, 
and by them any number of points in an hyperbola will be 
determined by finding third proportionals to the abſciſs, and 
the fide of the power Cl.—3®. If the abſciſſes be not compu- 
redfrom the centre C, but from ſome other point L; and C L 
be ſuppoſed - 4; we ſhall have C= x; and conſequently 
a*=by+xy, | 

79. In the hyperbola, as the tranſverſe axis is to the parame- 
ter; ſo is the aggregate of the tranſverſe ſemi-axis and 
abſciſs, to the ſubnormal : and as the aggregate of the tran(- 
verſe ſemi- axis and abſciſs js to theabſciſs; to is the aggre- 


a third proportional to the conjugate axis, it is allo equal to the 
axis. | 


; Wherefore, if in the equation y* =bx-+bx* : a, you ſuppoſe 


=a; the equation E will expreſs the nature of the 
equilateral hyperbola. 


And hence the ſquares of the ordinates y* and 2*, are to each 
other as ax+x* and av+v* : That is, as the rectangles of 


| the abſciſſes into right lines compoſed of the abſciſs and para- 
I 5®. In an hyperbola, the rectangle of MR and Mr, is equal | meter. HE 

L to the difference of the ſquares PR“ and P M*.—And hence, If you ſuppoſe PC, C Ar, then will APS -r, and 
E the ſame rectangle is equal to the ſquare of the conjugate ſe- | PB=r+x. Conſequently y*=x*—x*. 

3 mi- axis D A; and conſequently all rectangles formed in the And fince AE=CA; the angle. ACE will be half right ; 
3 ſame manner are equal. and conſequently rhe angle of the aſymptotes F CG a right 
3 69. If m be parallel to the aſymptote C F, the rectangle of angle. 

m into C is equal to the power of the hyperbola.---And | Infinite HYPERBOLA's, or HYPERBOLA's of the higher kinds, 
. ence, 1. If we make CIA I=a, Cx, and gm=y, we are thoſe defined by the equation ay En =b x® (a+ x) n. See 
4 ſhall havea*=xy; which is the equation exprefling the nature | HYPERBOLOIDES. 


Hence, in. infinite &yperbola's a ym ; am = x m 
(a T) n: bz=(a+2)®: That is, Im: am = m 
(a+x)®: z (AT Zz) u. | 

As the hyperbola of the firſt kind or order has two aſymptotes, 
that of the ſecond kind or order has three, that of the third, 
four, c. See ASYMPTOTE, CURVE, (vc. 

In reſpe& of theſe, the hyperbola of the firſt kind, is called 


apollonian or conical hyperbola. 


Apollonian HYPERBOLA, is the common hyperbola, or the  by- 


perbola of the firſt kind: Thus called in contradiſtinction to 
the hyperbola's of the higher kinds. 


HVPERBOLE “, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby the truth, and 


reality of things is exceſſively either enlarged or diminiſhed, See 
EXAGGERATION, 


The 


17 


* The word is Greek, $43, ſuperlatio, formed of the verb 
no p3nan, Cxſuprrarce, to exceed, ſurpaſs by far, 


The character of an hyperbele is to exaggerate or extenuate 
the idea of the thing tpoke of, beyond the bounds of truth, 
or even probability. As, He ran ſwifter than the wind; he 
went flower than tortoiſe, Sc. | 
Hyperbole's, lays Seneca, lye without deceiving ; they lead the 
mind to truth by fictions, they convey the ſentiment intended, 
by expreſſing it in terms which render it incredidle.— 
he hyperbole promiſes too much, to make you conceive 
enough. 
Ariſtotle obſerves, that hyperbole's are the favourite figures 
of young authors, who love exceſs and exaggeration ; ſo that 
philoſophers ſhould not uſe them without a great deal of re- 
lerve. 
The pitch to which an hyperbols may be carried, is a point of 
great delicacy : To carry it too far, is to deltroy it : It is of 
the nature of a bow-ſtring, which, by immoderate tenſion, 
flackens; and frequently bas an effe& quite contrary to that 
intended. Loxginus. 
Thoſe hyperbole”'s are beſt, which are latent, and are not taken 
for hyperbole's. For this reaſon, they ſhould ſcarce ever be 
uſed but in a paſſion, and in the middle of ſome important in- 
cident: ſuch is the hyperbole of Herodotus, ſpeaking of the 
Lacedemonians, who fought at Thermopylz, They defended 
* themlelves, for ſome time, with the arms that were left them, 
* and at laſt with their hands and teeth; till the Barbarians, 
* continually ſhooting, buried them, as it were, with their ar- 
rows. Now, what likelihood is there that naked men 
ſhould defend themſelves with their hands and teeth againſt 
armed men; and that ſo many perſons ſhould be buried un- 


| 


der their enemies arrows? Yet does there appear ſome proba- 


bility in the thing, by reaſon it is not ſought for the ſake of the 
_—_— but the 2 ſeems to ariſe out of the ſubject itſelf, 


Of the like kind is that paſſage of a comic poet mentioned by 
Longinus: He had lands in the country no larger than a La- 
* cedemonian epiſtle.” See Laconism. 
There are certain manners of tempering the harſhneſs of hyper- 
bole's, and giving them an air of probability. Virgil ſays, that 
to ſee the fleets of Anthony and Auguſtus at the battle of Ac- 
tium, one would have taken them for the Cyclades floating 
on the water: and Florus, ſpeaking of the expedition where- 
with the Romans built a number of veſſels in the firſt Punic 
war, ſays, It ſeemed, not that the ſhips were built by work- 
men, but that the trees were transformd into ſhips by the gods. 
They do not ſay that the ſhips were floating iſlands; nor that 
the trees were metamorphoſed into ſhips ; but only that one 
might have taken them to be ſo. This precaution ſerves as a 
kind of paſſport to the hyperbole, if we may be allowed the 
phraſe, and makes it go down even in proſe: for what is ex- 
cuſed before it is ſaid, is always heard favourably, how incre- 
dible ſoever it be. Bozhoars. 

HYPERBOLIC, or HY ER BZOLIcAL, ſomething relating either 
to an hyperbole, or an hyperbola. See HYPEkBOLA, and Hy- 
PERBOLE. 


2 we ſay, an hyperbolic expreſſion; an hyperbolic image, 
C. 


HYPERBOLIC cozoid. See the article Co Now. 
HYPERBOLIC 88 is a ſolid figure, whoſe generation is 
given by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in the Philoſophical Tranſacti- 


Ons. 
Two oppoſite hyperbola's being joined by the tranſverſe axis, 
and through the centre a right line being drawn at right an- 
gles to that axis; and about that, as an axis, the 1 
being ſuppoſed to revolve ; by ſuch revolution, a body will 
be generated, which is called the hyperbolic cylindroid, whoſe 
baſes, and all ſections parallel to them, will be circles. Ina 
ſubſequent T1 — the ſame author applies the new fi- 
gure to the grinding of hyperbolical glaſſes; affirming, that 
they muſt be formed this way, or not at all. See MiRRok. 

HyPERBOLIC leg of a curve, is that which approaches infinitely 
near to ſome aſymptote. 
Sir Iſaac Newton reduces all curves, both of the firſt and of 
the higher kinds, into thoſe with hyperbolic legs, and thoſe with 
parabolic ones. See CURVE. 

HYPERBOLIC line is uſed by ſome authors for what we call the 
hyperbola it(elf. 

n this ſenſe, the plane ſurface terminated by the curve line is 
called the hyperbola; and the curve line that terminates it, the 
hyperbolic line. | 

HYPERBOLIC w9rror. See the article MIRROR. 

HyPERBOLIC ſolid. See the article CUBATURE. 

HYPERBOLEFORM Figures, are ſuch curves as approach, 
in their properties, to the nature of the hyperbola; called alſo 


hyperboloids. 
HYPERBOLOIDES, are hyperbola's of the higher kind, 


whoſe nature is expreſſed by this equation: a m | 


( a+x* ): eſpecially if zz > 1, or a > 1.e.g.ay*=bx* (a+x). 
HYPERBOREAN, *rneesorxor, in the ancient geogra- 
phy.——- The ancients denominated thoſe people, and 
places hyperborean, which were to the northward of the 


HY P 


Scythians. They had but very little acquain 
hyperborean regions; and all they tell 2 of A ith theſe 
round, much of it falſe. : very pre- 
iodorus Siculus ſays, the Yyperboreant were 
reaſon they dwelt beyond —4 wind Boreas ; _ — b 
above or beyond, and Bose, Boreas, the north wind uk 
etymology is very natural and plauſible ; notwithſtang; bis 
that Rudbecks has ſaid againſt it, who would have the * 
be originally Gothic, and to tignify vobility. See 32 to 
Herodotus doubts, whether or no there were any Dares 
as Iyperborean nations: Strabo, who profeſſes that he doing 
there are, does not take hyperboreas to ſignify beyond — 
or the north, as Herodotus underſtood it: The prepoſitio 5 
in this caſe, he ſuppoſes only to help form a ſuperlative N 
e his — means no more than 7 
thern: by which it appears the ancients ſcarce kn 
what tis name — ew themſelyes 
HYPERCATALECTICY*, in the Greek and Latin poetry. ; 
applied to verſes which have one or twoſyllables too m hy 
or beyond the regular meaſure, See VERSE. mg 
* The word is Greek rep, οe 3 compoſed of Ki 
beyond, and ra, I put to the number, I add A 
8 denotes as much as ſuper-added. "20 Une 
The, Greek and Latin verſes are diſtinguiſhed, with teſped 
their meaſure, into four kinds: acataledic verſes, here 5 
thing is wanting at the end; catalectic, which wan 
at the end; brachicataledic, which want a whole 
end; and, laſtly, hypercataledic, which have one or two fl 
lables too many. Theſe laſt are alſo called hper meter: Ne 
ACATALECTIC, CATALECTIC, c. 
HYPERCATHARSIS *, 'rnepKaoatris, in medicine ſuper. 
purgation; a too violent, and exceſſive purgation. See Pozce 
PURGATION, and PURGATIVE. ' 
* The word is compounded of the Greek, bree, ſupra, and 


Aru, I purge. 
HYPERCRISIS *, *rneeke1$1E, in medicine, an immoderge 
critical excretion. See CRISIS. 

* 'The word is compounded of vr, ſupra, and ig, crific judg- 

ment. : 
Thus, when a fever terminates in a looſeneſs, the humoyrs 
ſometimes flow off faſter than the ſtrength can bear, and are 
therefore to be checked. --- This is a Hypercriſis. 
HYPERCRITIC *, an oyer-rigid cenſor, or critic ; one who 
will let nothing paſs, but animadyerts ſeverely on the flighteſt 
fault. See CRITICISM. 
The word is compounded of , ſuper, over, above, beyond, 
and pre, of KPITYS, judex; of K9:ve, judicio, 1 judge. 
HYPERDULIA *, in the Romiſh theology, is the worthip 
rendered to the holy virgin. See VIRGIN, 

* The word is Greek, drepduas, compoſed of bre, abore, and 

zuki, Worſhip, ſervice. 
The worſhip offered to ſaints is called dulia; and that to the 
mother of God, hyperdlia ; as being ſuperior to the former. 
See WoRSHIP. 
HYPERMETER *, in the ancient poetry, the ſame with Hy- 
percatalectic. See HYPERCATALECTIC, 
* The word is compoſed of 5x, ſußer, and erg meaſure. 
HYPERSARCOSIS, nE NarK ODI, in medicine and chirur- 
gery, an exceſs of fleſh; or rather, a fleſhy excreſcence, ſuch 
as thoſe generally ariſing on the lips of wounds, &c. See 
ExcRksckxck, WouNnD, FUuNGUs, Sc. 

HYPERTHYRON*, in the ancient architecture, a ſort of table 
uſed after the manner of a frieze, over the jambs of Doric 
doors and gates, and the lintels of windows. It lies immedi- 
ately under the corona ; and is by our workmen uſually called 
the king-piece. See Door, WinDow, c. 

de word is formed of g-+«;, /uper. over, and gugz, janua, gate. 

HYPHEN, renx, an accent or character in grammar, which 
implies, that two words are to be joined, or connected into 
one compound word. As, male-ſanus, male-adminiltration, 
See ACCENT, CHARACTER, (Tc. ; 

HYPNOTICK *, 'rnxnoTIKoE, in medicine, a remedy which 
promotes or induces ſleep; called alſo ſoporific, opiate, &c. 
See SOPORIFIC, OPIATES, c. 

* The word comes from the Greek ge, /omnus, ſleep. 
HYPO, *rno, a Greek particle, retained in the compoſition of 
| divers words borrowed from that language ; literally denoting 

under, beneath.---In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to in, ſu- 
er, above. See HYPER. | 
HYPOBOLE *, in rethoric, a figure whereby we anſwer before- 
hand, to what we apprehend the adverſary will object. 
Ihe word comes from the Greek, dze, and Baru Jace, 


caſt. ; 
HYPOCATHARSIS*, 'Tnokxaoaps1s, in medicine, a too faint, 
or feeble purgation. See PURGATION, : 

* The word is compounded of dre, /ub, under, and wade, 


urge. 

HYPOCAUSTUM * TOR ATT TON, among the Greis and 
Romans, was a ſubterraneous place, wherein was a furnace 
that ſerved to heat the baths.--Vitruvius calls it caldarium. See 

ATH, c. 
; 9 es, is Greek, formed of the prepoſition y 0, ſub, under, 
and the verb yaw, incendo, I burn. 

| The ancients had properly two ſorts of hypocanſta ; be ans 


no- 
t aſyllable 
foot at the 


called by Cicero vaporarium, and by others laconicum or ſu- 
atio; which was a large ſweating bath, in which were three 
brazen vellels called caldarium, tepidarium, and frigidarium, 
according to the water contained therein, | 

The other &ypocanſtum, was a ſort of fornax or oven to heat 
their winter parlours, cœnatiunculæ byberne. 

The latter bypocanſtum was called alvexs and fornax; and the 
man that tended the fire, formacator. 

HyPoCAUSTUM, among the moderns, is that part or place 
where the fire is kept that warms a ſtove, or hot-houſe. See 


STOVE. 
HYPOCHONDRIA “, 'rnoxonaera, in anatomy, a ſpace on 
each ſide the epigaſtric region, or upper part of the lower bel- 
ly. See ABDOMEN, and EPIGASTRIC. 


„The word is compoſed of the prepoſition de, ſub, under, and 
0/3255, cartilage; g. d. cartilagini ſubjacens, or under the car- 
tilages of the ribs. Sc. 


The hypochonaria compoſe the upper part of the epigaſtrium. 
They are fituate on each fide, between the cartilago enſifor- 
mis, the cartilages of the ribs, and the tip of the breaſt ; and 
are divided, with reſpect to their ſituation, into right and 


left. 
1 the right hypochondrinm the liver is found; and in the /efz 
the ſpleen and a great part of the ſtomach, See Lives, 
SPLEEN, c. | 
Hippocrates ſometimes uſed the word hypochondrium for the 
whole lower venter or belly, See VENTER, 
The hypochonaria are ſubject to divers diſorders. See Hypo- 
CHONDRIAC A/ection. | 
HYPOCHONDRIAC ection, or paſſion, a 22 diſeaſe, 
otherwiſe called the ſpleen, vapours, &c. See DISEASE. 
The hypochonariac is a very comprehenſive diſeaſe: it is vari- 
ouſly denominated, according to the various ſymptoms it is at- 
tended with, and the various parts where it is ſuppoſed to be 
ſeated, or in which it ariſes. 
When conceived as ſituate in the hypochordriac regions, ariſing 
from ſome diſorder of the parts contained therein, vi. the 
ſpleen, liver, tc. it is properly called the hypochondriacal diſ- 
eaſe, ſpleen, &c. 
When conceived as owing to ſome diſorder of the womb, it 
is called by/teric affection, &c. See HySTERIC, 
And laſtly, when the flatulent rumblings in the inteſtines, 
belchings, c. are conſidered, it is called the vapourg. See 
V APOURS. a : 
The hypochondriac is a very common and obſtinate diſeaſe : 
Few men of a ſedentary life, and fewer women, are free from 
it: Its ſymptoms are very numerous: The moſt uſual, are a 
pain in the ſtomach, windineſs, vomitings, a ſwelling or dif- 
tenſion of the hypochondriums, or upper part of the belly, 
noiſes and rumblings in the lower venter, wandering pains, a 
conſtriction of the breaſt, difficulty of breathing, palpitation of 
the heart, faintings, vigiliæ, inquierudes, ſwimming of the head, 
fear, ſuſpicions, melancholy, deliriums, c. Not that all 
theſe accidents befal every perſon ſeized with this diſeaſe; but 
ſometimes ſome of them, and at other times others, accor- 
ding to the conſtitution, &c. of the patient. ; 
In effect, the hypochonariacal is a very vague, indeterminate 
ſort of diſorder. Dr. Sydenham obſerves, that its ſymptoms 
ape or emulate thoſe of moſt other diſeaſes; and that what- 
ever part it is in, it produces ſomewhat like the common 
diſeaſes of that part.— Thus, in the head, it produces a ſort 
of apoplexy ; fits like the epilepſy, called eric fits; into- 
lerable head- ach, c. In perſons affected wich the chlo- 
roſis, it produces a palpitation of the heart; ſometimes, 
though rarely, it ſeizes the lungs, and cauſes a continual dry 
cough: It alſo imitates the colic, and iliac paſſion, and ſome- 
times the ſtone, jaundice, &c. In the inteſtines it produces a 
diarrhcea ; in the ſtomach, nauſeas : ſometimes it ſeizes the 
external parts, and particularly the back, which it renders 
chilly ind painful; and the legs and thighs, which it ſwells ſo 
as to reſemble the dropſy: ſeizing the teeth it reſembles the 
ſcurvy; (indeed, Etmuller makes the ſcurvy it ſelf to be on- 
ly a great degree of this diſeaſe). Laſtly, which is the moſt 
unhappy circumſtance of all, the patient is more affected in 
mind than in body. 
"The ſeat of this diſeaſe is commonly ſuppoſed to be in the a- 
nimal ſpirits, and the nervous ſyſtem. Its cauſe is referred to 
an acid ſalt abounding in the maſs of blood; to which the ill 
diſpoſition of the ſtomach, and the other parts contained in the 
epigaſtrium, may greatly contribute. Purcel aſſigns crudities 
and indigeſtions as the prime cauſe. According to Sydenham, 
vehement motions of the body, or more uſually violent per- 
turbations of the mind, as grief, anger, fear, Sc. are its pro- 
catarQtic cauſes, *' 
For the cure, the principal indication is to purify and ſtrengthen 
the blood, which is to be effected, after proper evacuations, by 
chalybeats, bitters, ſtrengtheners, and volatile ſpirits. The 
cortex has alſo notable virtues in this diſeaſe ; as alſo a milk 
diet. Riding is admirable. Sydenham, 
HyPOCHONDRIACAL medicines, ate remedies proper in the n- 
2 diſeaſe. | 
„ 


Such are all thoſe which tend to purify the blood, humour, 
and ſpirits ; as chervil, baum, agrimony, and the other cepha- 
lic and cardiac herbs : ſuch alſo are thoſe which purge melan- 
choly or atrabilis, and thoſe which diſpel wind and vapours ; 
and all medicines good for diſorders of the neryes, particular- 
ly vervain, both male and female; but above all, frequent, 
gentle, anodyne purges. 
YPOCHONDRIACAL regions. See HyPOCHONDRIA. N 
HYPOCHYMA *, or Hyeocars1s, in medicine, a diſeaſe of 
the eyes, popularly called a cataract. See CATARACT. 
Ide word is Greek, groyvuz, which literally denotes ſhedding, 
| effuſion, or pouring out; the diſeaſe having formerly been 
ſuppoſed to ariſe from an effuſion of ſome viſcid humour upon 
the pupil. 
HYPOCHYSIS, in medicine. See HypocnyMa. 
HYPOCISTIS*, 'znok1zT1sE, in medicine, a juice, uſed in the 
compoſition of theriaca, c. See TNERIAcA, Ec. 

The word is Greek, formed of gx», under, aud ge, ci/tus. 
The hypociſtisis the juice of a ſhoot or excreſcence of -the ſame 
name, ſprouting out from the foot of a kind of ciſtus tree, 
called ledon or ladanifera; common enough in the hot coun- 
tries. See LADANUM. 

The ſhoot grows about a foot high ; and one, two, or three 
inches thick ; ſomewhat bigger at top than at bottom; ſoiter, 
ſacculent, of a yellowiſh colour, and ſurrounded from ſpace 
to ſpace with a ſort of rings or browniſh knots. 
When gathered, they pound it in a mortar, and expreſs the 
Juice : that done, they evaporate it on the fire till it come to 
the conſiſtence of a hard blackiſh extract, like Spaniſh liquo- 
rice, Then they make it up into little maſles for carriage. 
It is of a tart aſtringent taſte, and uſed to ſtop fluxes of the 
belly, vomitings, and hemorrhages , you anciently much 
more than at preſent. It is alſo an ingredient in treacle, and 
ſome unguents. 
It is ſometimes uſed as a ſubſtitute to acacia.--Dr. Quiney ſays, 
it is the more powerful of the two. See Acacia. 
HYPOCRAS. See the article HieyocRAS. 
HYPODROME. See the article H1ypoDR OME. 
HYPOGA UM *, in the ancient architecture, is a name com- 
monito all the parts of a building that are under ground ; as 
the cellar, batteries, and the like places. 
The word is Greek, dre, formed of de under, and yauu 
terra, earth. | 
HyroG Au, 'THOTAION, in aſtrology, is a name given to the ce- 
leſtial houſes which are below the horizon ; and eſpecially the 
imum cœli, or bottom of heaven. . 
HYPOGASTRIGC region. See HYPOGASTRIUM. 
HyYPOGASTRIC artery, is an artery ariſing from the iliaca interna, 
and diſtributed to the bladder, the rectum, and the genital parts, 
POE in women. See ARTERY. 
YPOGASTRIC vein, ariſes 'in the ſame parts, and diſcharges 
it ſelf into the iliaca interna. See VEN. , 
HYPOGASTRIUM *, in anatomy, the lower part of the ab- 
domen, or lower venter; commencing from two or three 
inches below the navel, and extending to the os pubis. See 
VENTER, and ABDOMEN. 
The word is Greek, formed of de, /ub, under, and yagyp, 
venter, belly. 
HYPOGLOTTIS*, or HyeocLoss1s, in anatomy is a name 
given to two glands of the tongue. See ToNnGUE. 
The word is Greek, compoſed of dre, ſub, under, and Morra, 
lingua, tongue. 
There are four large glands of the tongue; two of them cal- 


led hypoglottides, ſituate under it, near the venæ tanulares; 


one on each fide of the tongue. They ſerve to filtrate a kind 
of ſerous matter, of the nature of ſaliva, which they diſcharge 
into the mouth by little duQs near the gums. 

HyPoGLOTT1S, or HyPOGLoss1s, in medicine, denotes an in- 
flammation or ulceration under the tongue; called alſo rau⁰“·¾. 
See RANULA. 

HYPOMOCH LION“, in mechanics, the fulcrum of a lever; 
or the point which ſuſtains its preſſure, when employed either 
in raiſing or lowering bodies. See LEVER., 

The word is Greek, yxouoyauy, formed of ve, ſub, under, and 
UN, Vedtis, lever. g 
The hypomoechlion is frequently a roller ſet under the lever; or 
under ſtones, pieces of timber, Ec. that they may be the more 
eaſily lifted up, or removed. | 

HYPOPYON *, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the eyes. It con- 
ſiſts in a collection of pus, under or behind the cornea ; which 
„ covers the whole pupil, and obſtructs the light. See 

YE. | 
* The word is Greek, $roxvey 3 formed of $70, ſub, under, and 


ov, Pus. 
Some will have it the ſame with unguis; but the more accu- 
rate make a difference. See Uncuis. | | 
The ypopyon ariſes from a rupture of the veſſels in the uvea; 
occalioned either by ſome external violence, or the acrimony 
of the blood therein. | . 
It is very difficult of cure. The ſuppuration is to be pre- 


vented by proper cataplaſms ; or, if theſe have not effect, is to 


be promoted. See SUPPURATION. 
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HYPORCHEMA, in the Greek poetry, a poem compoſed in 


divers kinds of verſes, and of ditterent lengths; but always 
very ſhort, and full of Pyrrhic feet. 


HYPOSPATHISMUS *, in the ancient chirurgery, an opera- 


tion practiſed, by making three inciſions in theforehead, to the 
very bone, about two inches long; in order to cut or divide all 
the vellels between thoſe incitions. The deſign of the operati- 
on was to prevent deffuxions onthe eyes. 
* The word is Greek, osrabicues ; formed of Ua, under, and 
crete, ſpatula ; by reaſon after the inciſions were made, they 
thruſt a ſpatula all along between the pericranium and the 


fleſh. 
HYPOSTASIS *, a Greek term, literally ſignifying ſubſiſtence; 


in the theology for perſon. 
— word is 4 e rank compounded of 3, /ub, under, 
and ;-was flo, exiſlo, I ſtand, I exiſt, g. d. ſub-fiftentia. 
Thus we hold, that there is but one nature in God, and three 
hypoftaſes. See PERSON, TRINITY, Wc. 
he term hypoſtafisis of a very ancient ſtanding in the church. 
S. Cyril repeats it divers times, as alſo the phraſe Union ac- 
cording to hypoſtaſis. The firſt time it occurs in all chriſtian 
antiquity, is. ju a letter of that father to Neſtorius, where he uſes 
it inſtead of -p20-w-v, the word we commonly render perſon, 
which did not ſeem expreſſive enough. The philoſophers, 
* ſays St. Cyril, have allowed three hypoſtaſes: They have ex- 
© tended the divinity to three oſtaſes: They have even ſome- 
© times uſed the word Trinity: and nothing was wanting but 
© to have admitted the conſubſtantiality of the three hypoſtaſes, 
to ſhew the unity of the divine nature, excluſive of all triplici- 
© ty in reſpect of diſtinction of nature, and not to hold it 
© neceſſary to conceive any reſpective inferiority of 4ypoſta- 
* {0k 
his term occaſioned great diſſentions in the ancient church; 

firſt among the Greeks, and afterwards alſo among the La- 
tins. 

In the council of Nice, hypo/ſtaſis was defined to denote the 
ſame with eſſence, or ſubſtance; ſo that it was hereſy to ſay 
that Jeſus Chriſt was of a different hypoſtaſes from the Father; 
but cuſtom altered its meaning. See SUBSTANCE. 

In the neceſſity they were under of expreſſing themſelves 
ſtrongly againſt the Sabellians, the Greeks made choice of the 
word hypoſtaſis, and the Latins of perſona ; which change pro- 
ved the occaſion of endleſs diſagreement. Thoſe who took 
the word h1poſtafes in its ancient ſignification, could not bear 
to hear of three hypoſtaſes, which, according to them, were ſo 
many divine eſſences or ſubſtances. And yet they who uſed 
the word in the new ſenſe againſt the Sabellians, all along de- 
clared, that they meant by it three individuals, or three ſubjects 
which ſubſiſt alike, and not three different eſſences or ſubſtan- 
ces: ſo that in their ſenſe, they admitted three hypoſtaſesin one 
and the ſame eſſence, 

Others, by eſſence, underſtood a common and indefinite na- 
ture, as humanity is to all men in the general; and by Hypo- 
ſtaſis, a ſingle nature, peculiar to each individual, as each man 
in particular is a modification of the whole human nature or 
eſſence. — Pur this laſt ſignification, which ſome attribute to 
S. Baſil, if applied to the Deity, would imply tritheiſm : for 
if the three perſons in the Trinity be three hypoſiaſes, juſt as 
Peter, James, and John are, there are manifeſtly three Gods. 
See ESSENCE. 


HyyosSTASIS, in medicine, the ſediment of the urine, or that 


thick heavy part of the urine which ſubſides and ſettles at bot- 
tom. See SEDIMENT. See alſo URINE. 


HYPOSTATICAL, in theology, is a term uſed in ſpeaking of 


the myſtery of the incarnation. 

Hypoſtatical union, is the union of the human nature with the 
divine. See INCARNATION. 

The word was united hypoſtatically to the human nature in the 
perſon of Jeſus Chriſt. See T'rINItTY. 


HyPosSTATICAL principles, among the chemiſts, and particu- 


larly Paracelſiſts, are the three chemical elements, ſalz, ſul- 
phur and mercury; called allo the tria prima. See PRINCI- 
PLE, and ELEMENT. 


HYPOTHECA *, in the civil law, an obligation, whereby the 


effects of a debtor are made over to his creditor, to ſecure his 
debt. See MoRTGAGE. 

The word comes from the Greek, y+8,,y, a thing ſubject to 
ſome obligation; of the verb jxordquai, Supponor, I am ſub- 
jected; of dr, under, and -,4,u,, poo, I put. 

As the hypotheca is an engagement procured on purpoſe for 
the ſecurity of the creditors, various means have been made 
uſe of to ſecure to him the benefit of the convention. The 
uſe of the pawn or pledge is the moſt ancient ; which is al- 
molt the ſame thing with the hypotheca ; all the difference 
conſiſting in this, is, that the pledge is put into the creditor's 
hands, whereas, in a ſimple hyporheca, the thing remained 
in the poſſeſſion of the debtor. Tt was found more eaſy and 
commodious to engage an eſtate by a civil covenant, than by 
an actual delivery : accordingly, the expedient was firſt prac- 
tiled among the Greeks; and from them the Romans bor- 
rowed both the name and the thing; only the Greeks, the 
better to prevent frauds, uſed to athx ſome viſible mark on 
the thing, that the public might know it was hypothecare, 


BG, 


2 by the proprietor : But the Roman; looking 
uch advertiſements as injurious to the debtor. fi on 
of them. = or, forbad the uſe 
The Roman lawyers diſtinguiſhed four kinds : 
The conventional, which was with the will nd Wut 5; 
both parties: The legal, which was appointed by 1a ent of 
for that reaſon called zacit : The pretor”s pledge wh and 
the flight or non-appearing of the debtor, the credjr en 
put in poſſeſſion of his effects: And the Judiciary, wi 


creditor was put in poſſeſſion by virt 
1 P po y vittue of a ſentence of the 


The conventional hypotheca is ſub-divided into 
N The hypotheca is general, when all the 
eas, both preſent and future, are engaged to the Credit 
is ſpecial, when limited to one or more particular things : 
For the zacit hypotheca, the civilians reckon no leſg — a 
* A e f Pon thereof. —— 
H X „, in anatomy, the ſecond 
little . * 5 FINGER. muſcle of the 
The word is compoun of gro, /ub, 
low of the hand. 2 THENAR. nm —_ the hal. 
The hypothenar ariſes from the little bone of the G 
ate over the others, and is inſerted externally into the fir — 
of the little finger, which it ſerves to withdraw from the ry 
5 y nd gr? IPA * 
he ſixth and laſt muſcle of the toes is alſo ca 
ar, or abductor. See ABDUCTOR. "led Hporke 
HYPOTHEN USE “, or rather HYDOTENUsx, in geo 
is the longeſt ſide of a right-angled triangle; or that fide 
which ſubtends, or is oppoſite to, the right angle. See Tax 
EEE: word Ck horn, fond, frm 
e word is , nl, enaens, form 1 
ſubtendo, I ſubtend. — =" 
Thus, in the triangle K ML, (Tab. Geomet i 
ſide ML, oppoſite to the right angle K, is As A 
4 8 * 
t is a celebrated problem in geometry, that in ev ; 
ar right-angled triangle, as K M L, the ſquare 2 
nuſe ML, is equal to the ſquares of both the other ſides KL. 
and K M.——This is particularly called the Pyzhagoreas pro- 
blem, from its inventor Pythagoras, who is ſaid to haye Ken. 
ficed a whole hecatomb to the muſes, in gratitude for their 
aſſiſting him therein. See PRoBLEM, c. 
HYPOTHESIS *, in logic, is a propoſition or principle which 
we ſuppoſe, or take for granted, in order to draw concluſions 
therefrom, for the proof of a point in queſtion. See PosrrI- 
ON, and PRINCIPLE. 
* The word is Greek, 9rovg ; formed of 5x,, /ub, under, and 
becig, Pofitio; of ribnu, pono, I put. 


In diſputation, they frequently make falſe hyporheſes, in order 
to draw their antagoniſts into abſurdities ; and even in geome- 
try, truths are deducible from ſuch falſe hypotheſes. — Thus 
It the sky ſhould fall, we ſhould catch larks : The conſequence 
is good, though drawn from a falſe hypotheſis. 
Every conditional or hypothetical propoſition, may be diſtin- 
guiſhed into hypotheſis and theſis: The firſt rehearſes the con- 
ditions under which any thing is affirmed or denied; and the 
latter is the thing itſelf affirmed or denied. See Hyeorneri- 
CAL. | 
Thus, in the propoſition, a triangle is half of a parallelogram, 
if the baſes and altitudes of the two be equal : The latter part 
is the por heſit, if the baſes, Ic. and the former the thelis, a 
triangle is half a parallelogram. See Tnrts1s. 
In ſtri& logic, we are never to paſs from the Sypotheſis to the 
theſis; that is, the principle ſuppoſed muſt be proved to be 
true, ere we require the conſequence to be allowed. 
HYPOTHESIS, in phyſics, c. denotes a kind of ſyſtem laid 
down from our own imagination, whereby to account for 
ſome phenomenon or appearance of nature. See PE&xo- 
MENON, SYSTEM, Cc. 
Thus we have hypotheſes to account for the tides, for gravity, 
for magnetiſm, for the deluge, c. See Tives, GRAvITY, 
MAGNETISM, DELUGE, Oc. 
The real and ſcientific cauſes of natural things generally lic 
very deep : Obſervation and experiment, the proper means 
arriving at them, are in moſt caſes extremely flow ; and the 
human mind impatient: Hence we are frequently driyen to 
feign or invent ſomething which may ſeem like the cauſe, and 
which is calculated to anſwer the ſeveral phznomena; ſo that 
it may poſſibly be the true cauſe. See CAvuSsE. 
Philoſophers are divided as to the uſe of ſuch fiftions or H- 
otheſes, which are much leſs current now than formerly.— 
he lateſt and beſt writers are for excluding hypotheſes, and 
ſtanding wholly on obſervation and experiment. See ExPE- 
RIMENTAL Philoſophy. 
Whatever is not deducible from phenomena, ſays Sir Iſaac 
Newton, is an hypotheſis; and hypotheſes, whether metaphy- 
fical, or phyſical, or mechanical, or of occult qualities, have 
no place in experimental philoſophy. Phil. Nat. Princ. Math. 
in Calce. See NEWTONIAN, gp 
The Carteſians take upon them to ſuppoſe what affections in 


the primary particles of matter they pleaſe; juſt what * 


Feneral 


debtor's ef. 
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what magnitudes, what motions, and what ſituations the 
find for their purpoſe. — They alſo feign certain unſeen, un- 
known fluids, and endue them with the moſt arbitrary proper- 
ties; and give them a ſubtility which enables them to pervade the 
pores of all bodies, and make them agitated with the moſt un- 
accountable motions. But is not this to ſet aſide the real con- 
ſtitution of things, and to ſubſtitute dreams in their place 
Truth is ſcarce attainableeven by the ſureſt obſervations, and 
will fanciful conjectures ever come at it? They who found 
their ſpeculations on 2 even though they argue from 
them regularly, according to the ſtricteſt laws of mechanics, 
may be ſaid to compoſe an elegant and artful fable; but it is 
ſtill only a fable. Cotes in Prefat. ad Newton. Princip. 

Hy PoTHESIS is more particularly applied, in aſtronomy, to the 
ſeveral ſyſtems of the heavens: or the divers manners where- 
in different aſtronomers have ſuppoſed the heavenly bodies to 
be ranged, moved, c. See SYSTEM. 

The principal Ypotheſes are the Prolemaic, Copernican, and 
Tychonic. See PTOLEMAIC, COPERNICAN, c. 

he copernicanis now become ſo current, and 
ranted by obſervation ; that the retainers thereto, hold it inju- 
rious to call it an hypotheſis. 

HYPOTHETICAL Propoſition, is a combination of two ca- 
tegorical propoſitions, the latter whereof follows from the 
former, which is diſtinguiſhed by the particle sf. See PROPOR- 
TION. 

Such, e.g. are; If he beaman, he is an animal : If the Turk 
ſleep, the cock crows: If you repent, you ſhall be forgiven. 
See CONDITIONAL. 

HYPOTRACHELION », in anatomy, denotes the lower part 

of the neck. See NECK. 


* It is thus called from do, ſub, under, and r, collum, 
neck. 


HyPOTRAHELION, in architecture, is uſed for a little frieze 
in the Tuſcan and Doric capital, between the aſtragal and 
annulets; called alſo colerin, gorgerin, &c. See COLARIN, 


C. 
The word is alſo applied by ſome authors in a more general 
ſenſe, to the neck of any column; or that part of the capital 
thereof below the aſtragal. See COLUMN, and ASTRAGAL. 
HYPOTYPOSIS*, in rhetoric, a figure whereby a thing is ſo 
livelily deſcribed or painted that it does not ſeem to be read, or 
heard, but actually ſeen, or preſented before the eyes. See 
DESCRIPTION, CHARACTER, c. 
The word is Greek, wrorurucc, formed of the verb gr per 
ffguram demonſtro, I ſhew, repreſent, or make any thing be 
ſeen; of oe, under, and Truro, type, image, reſem- 
blance. 
Such is that elegant one of Cicero, wherein he paints the bar- 
barity of Verres : Ipſe inflammatus ſcelere & furare in forum 
venit. Ardebant oculi; toto ex ore crudelitas emanabat. Ex- 
pectabant omnes quo tandem progreſſurus, aut quiduam acturus 
eſſet; cum repente hominem corripi, atque in foro medio nuda- 
ri ac deligari, & virgas expedire jubet. Clamabat ille miſer ſe 
civem eſſe Romanum, &C. 
The hyporypoſis is ſrequently uſed by the poets, and particular- 
ly Virgil, who abounds in paintings. 
HYPOZOMA, in anatomy, a name given to ſuch membranes 
as ſeparate two cavities. See MEMBRANE. 
In this ſenſe, the mediaſtinum is a hypozoma. See MEDIAS- 


TINUM. 
 HYPSILOGLOSSUS, in anatomy, the ſame with bafroghoſſus. 


See BA$10G LOSSUS. 
HYPSILOIDES, in anatomy. See Hyo1DEs. 
HYPSIST ARII *, HyesS1STAKIANS, a ſedt of heretics in the 

fourth century; thus called from the profeſſion they made of 

worſhipping the moſt high God. h 

* The word is Greek, $3 formed from r, hyp/iftos, 
higheſt. 

The doctrine of the hyp/eſtarians, was an aſſemblage of Paga- 

niſm, Judaiſm, and Chriſtianity. They adored the moſt high 

God with the Chriſtians ; but they alſo revered fire and lamps 

with the Heathens ; and obſerved the ſabbath, and the diſtinc- 

tion of clean and unclean things, with the Jews. 5 

The hypſiſtarii bore a near reſemblance to the Euchites, or 

Maſlalians. See MA$SSALIAN, 

HYSSOP, Hyssoevus, a medicinal herb, of a detergent clean- 
ſing guilty, and chiefly uſedin diſcaſes of the breaſt and lungs. 
See DETERGENT. ; 

It is a ſtanding ingredient in pectoral apozems.-— There is alſo 


a ſyrup, and a ſimple diſtilled water from it, uſed in the ſhops. + 


See WaTER, c. = 

It has alfo a faculty to comfort and ſtrengthen ; and is pre- 

8 againſt melancholy and phlegm.— It is propagated only 

ips. | 

Tis —— and flowers reduced to powder, are by ſome reſerved 

to ſtrew upon the colder ſallet herbs. See SALLET. 
HYSSOPIC Art, a name which Paracelſus gave to chymiſtry, 

conſidered as that art purifies metals, minerals, c. in alluſion 

to that text in the Pſalms, * Purge me with /p, and I ſhall 

* be clean.“ SeeCHYMISTRY. 


HYSTERALGY *, in medicine, a pain in the matrix or 


is ſo well war- 


| 
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womb, occaſioned by ſome inflammation, or other diſorder 
therein. See MATRIX. 


The word is compounded of the Greek, geb, matrix, womb, |, 
and Ag dolor, pain. 


HYSTERIC *, Affection or Paſſion, a diſeaſe in women, called 
allo ſuſfocation of the womb, and fits of the mother, See U- 
RINE. | | 


* The word is Greek, $s2m;, formed of gz, womb. 


Hyſteric affe&ion is generally uſed by authors promiſcuouſſ 
With hypochondriac _—_— the two diſeaſes being ſuppoſ 
to be, in reality, the ame. They only differ iu point of rela- 
tion and circumſtance, 
The hyſteric is properly a ſpecies or branch of the hypochon- 
driac, peculiar to women, and ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome 
diſorder of the womb. See HyPoCnoNDRIAC affettion. 
One of the ſymptoms or effects of hypochondriac diſeaſes, is 
convulſions, and fits not unlike thoſe of the epilepſy; theſe we 
call hyſteric fits ; and the diſeaſe that produces them, the h̊ſte- 
ric Hacblos Sydenham. 
It is particularly denominated hyſteric ſuffocation, from one of 
its 22 ſymptoms, which is a contraction of the breaſt, 
and a difficulty of breathing. See SuxFocAT1ON. 
Some women under this diſorder, fancy a rope tied about their 
necks, ready to ſtrangle them; and others, a piece got into 
their throats, which they cannot ſwallow, but ſtops their breath: 
ſome will even remain a good while as if really ſtrangled, 
without any ſenſe or motion. 
The more common ſymptoms or accidents of this diſeaſe, 
are a ſwimming of the head, dazzling of the eyes, inquietudes, 
pains of theabdomen, belches, nauſeas, vomitings, deliriums, 
convulſions. It is not always attended with all theſe ſymp- 
toms, but ſometimes with more, and ſometimes with leſs, and 
thoſe more or leſs violent. 
Dr. Purcel deſcribes a hyſteric paroxyſm, as beginning with 
a ſenſe of coldneſs creeping up the back, and afterwards 
—— over the Whole body: then enſues a head- ach, and 
ometimes a palpitation of the heart, with a fainting, from 
which the patient ſoon recovers. Sometimes, after the cold- 
neſs, ſucceeds a remarkable heat, which brings on the fore- 
mentioned ſymptoms.,—Baglivi adds, that Yyſteric women 
feel a ſenſe of cold in the crown of the bank; and this hg 
takes to be the chief diagnoſtic of the diſeaſe. 
The ordinary cauſes of this diſorder are violcnt paſſions, rage, 
love, grief, ill news, ſweet ſmells, c. As for the popular 
notion of malignant vapours ariſing from the womb, and oc- 
caſioning all theſe ſymptoms, the learned all diſcard it, and 
hold men as ſubject to the diſeaſe as women. The real cauſe + 
is in the animal — and the nervous ſyſtem; and the affec- 
tion does not differ from the hypochondriac. 
For the cure; as many of the ſymptoms are convulſive, anti- 
ſpaſmodics are indicated. During the paroxyſm, fetid things, 
whether internally or externally applied, are of advantage; 
particularly caſtoreum, the ſmoke of burnt horn, or burnt fea- 
thers held to the noſe, Volatile ſpirits alſo help to wake the 
patient out of the paroxyſm; as alſo tickling in the ſoles of 
the feet. Where it is ſeverer than ordinary, recourſe muſt be - 
had to puncture, ſcarification, veſicatories, cauſtics, &c. Sea 
HYSTERICS. 
HYSTERICS, or HysSTErIc Medicines, are remedies proper 


to remove hyſteric affections; particularly diſorders of the 
womb. See HYSTERIC affeftion. 
There are divers ſpecies of hyſterics: ſome evacuate or cleanſe 
the womb, by expelling any impurities lodged therein : others 
tend to ſtop immoderate fluxes thereof; and others ſtrengthen 
the tone of the womb. | 

According to Dr. Quincy, hyſteric affeQions ariſe either from 
too titillating, or too uneaſy ſenſations : The former proceed 
from that irritation of the nerves, which the make and ſecretion 
of thoſe parts have naturally ſubjected them to, and which, in 
ſome ſorts of conſtitutions, ariſe to that degree, as to draw 
the whole ſyſtem into diſorder, and occaſion a ſurprizing vari- 
ety of ſymptoms; e. gr. ſeveral ſorts of conyulſions, and 
ſpecies of madneſs ; which therefore are by ſome termed furo- 
res uterini. See UTERINE, ö 
Theſe diſorders ſeem molt effectually allayed by ſuch thing 
as are in a manner the reverſe of cordials, and are both in 
ſmell and taſte very offenſive and diſagreeable : They ſeem to 
anſwer this end by ſuffocating, as it were, the ſpirits, and 
damping their inordinate ſallies, ſo that ſuch ſtimulation ceaſes, 
and the fibres return to their natural tone and motions : for, 
as what is grateful to the ſenſes, gives an inexpreſſible emotion 
to the fine nervous filaments; ſo does what is fetid and diſa- 
greeable quite deſtroy that emotion, and deaden it: and as the 
former kind conſiſt chiefly of fine ſubtile volatile parts, by 
which, as before explained under CEPHALIics, they are fitter 
to enter the nerves; ſo theſe are generally of a clammy viſ- 
cous contexture, and thereby the fitter to envelope and entangle 
that ſubtile juice; whereby its motion is much retarded, and. 
conſequently the fibres rendered leſs ſpungy. 


HYSTEROLOGY *, 'HysTEROLOG1A, in rhetoric, a 


vicious 
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vicious manner of ſpeaking, wherein the natural order of 
things is inverted : called alſo by the Greeks d mporipoy 3 
g. d. putting the firſt thing where the laſt ſhould be. 

* The word is: Greek, see, ſignifying a diſcourſe in- 

verted. | 

HYSTERON-PROTERON, dee Soeren. See HySTEROLOGY. 
HYSTEROTOMIA *, 'frETePOTOMIA, in anatomy, an anato- 
mical diſlection of the uterus, or womb, See MATRIX. 


IAM 


* The word is formed of the Greek 
rome, ſeco, I cut, I diſſect. 


HYSTEROTOMOTOCY, rerrroronorok la.! 


„epa, matrix, womb, and 


ery, an operation more uſually called 50 chirur- 
Lee Casa 09% N. n the Ceſariay ſeckion. 

HYTH, or Hirn, a port, wharf, or little hay 
or land wares at. Such is Queen-byth, Kc Noe Part 
HAVEN, Oc. ORT, 
8 


I. 


The ninth letter of the Engliſ alphabet, is both a vowel, 
and a conſonant; agreeable to which two different pow- 
ers, it has two different forms. See LETTER, VoWEI, 

9 CoxsoxaANnT, Cc. 

The Hebrews call the j conſonant jod, from 3 hand 
and ſpace ; in regard it is ſuppoſed to repreſent the hand 
clenched, ſo as to leave the ſpace underneath void. With 
them, it was pronounced as the conſonant y, as it ſtill is 
among the Germans, and ſome other people. The Greeks 
had no j conſonant, and for that reaſon uſed their vowel : 
inſtead of it, as coming the neareſt in ſound. The French 
and Engliſh have two kinds of j conſonants ; the firſt has a 
ſnuffling kind of ſound, and ſerves to modify that of the vow- 
els, pretty much in the manner of g; as in Few, juſt, jovial : 
the latter is pronounced like the Hebrew jod; inſtances of 
which we have in ſome of our words, which are indifferently 
written with a y or an i before a vowel ; as, voiage, voyage, 
loial, loyal, &c. in which caſes, the # is apparently a conſo- 
nant, as being a motion of the palate, which gives a modifica- 
tion to the following vowel. See CONSONANT. 

The vowel z, according to Plato, is proper for expreſſing fine 
and delicate, but humble things: on which account that verſe 
in Virgil, 

Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimiſque fatiſcunt ; 

which abounds in 's, is generally admired. 
The vowel i was the only vowel which the Romans did not 
mark with a daſh of the pen, to ſhew when it was long; in- 
ſtead of which, to denote it long, they uſed to make it bigger 
than ordinary, as in PIſo, V1vzs, &c.— According to Lipſius, 
they repeated it when it was to be long, as in dii. They ſome- 
times alſo denoted the length of this letter by adding e to it, 
and _— it to a diphthong, as dives for divi, omneis for om- 
nis, &c. 

I, was anciently a numeral letter, and ſignified a hundred, ac- 
cording to the verſe, 

I. c. compar erit, & centum ſ1ignificabit. 

I, in the ordinary Roman way of numberinz, ſignifies one; and 
when repeated, ſignifies as many units as it is repeated times. 
In abbreviatures and ciphers, I frequently repreſents the whole 
word Jeſus, whereof it is the firſt letter. See CHARACTER, & c. 

JABAJAHITES, a ſect among the muſſulmen, who, according 
to Ricaut, teach, T'hat God is not perfectly wiſe; that his 
knowledge does not extend to every thing ; and that time and 
experience have furniſhed him with the knowledge of many 
things whereof he was before ignorant. — Thus, ſay they, not 
being apprized from all eternity of every event that ſhall hap- 
pen in the world, he is obliged to govern it according to the 
chance, and occurrence of thoſe events. See PROVIDENCE, 
PRESCIENCE, CONTINGENT, c. 

JACK, in a ſhip, is that flag which is hoiſted up at the ſprit-ſail- 
top-maſt-head. See Tab. Ship, fig. 1. u. 146. 

In falconry, jack ſignities the male of birds of ſport. See 
Hawk, and FALCON. 

JACK ia a lanthoru, See the article Io xis fatuns. 

JACOB's-STAFF, a mathematical inſtrument for taking 
heighths, and diſtances ; the ſame with croſs-ſtaff. See CRoss- 
STAFF. 

JACOBINS, a name given in France to the religious who 
follow the rule of S. Dominic, on account of their principal 
convent, which is near the gate of S. James, in Latin Jaco- 

| bas, at Paris; and which, before they became poſſeſſed of it 
in the year 1218, was an hoſpital of pilgrims, dedicated to the 
ſaid faint. See DoMIiNnICAN. 
Others maintain, that they have been called Facobins ever ſince 
they were eſtabliſhed in Italy, in regard they pretended to imi- 
tate the lives of the apoſtles. 
They are allo called friars predicants, or preaching friars, and 
make one of the four orders of mendicants. See PREACHING, 
and MENDICANT. 

JACOBITES, a ſect of heretics, who were anciently a branch 

of the Eutychiaus, aud are (till ſubſiſting iu the Levant. See 


_ EUTYCKIAN. 4 


They were ſo called from Jacobat, James, of Sys; 

was wh of the heads of the Monophyſites, or ale — 
owned but one nature in Jeſus Chriſt. See Moxorgrstre 
The Monophyſites are a ſect of vaſt extent, comprehendin 
the Armenians, Cophts, and Abyſſinians; but thoſe — 
them who are properly Jacobites, are but few; and * 
thoſe too, there is a diviſion, ſome being Romanized and 
others perfectly averſe to the Romiſh church: each of which 
parties have their ſeveral patriarchs, the one at Caremit, and 
the other at Derzapharan. ; 

As to their faith, all the Monophyſites, both Facobizes and 
others, follow the doctrine of Dioſcorus touching the unit 
of nature, and perſon in Jeſus Chriſt. See PRRSOx. T 

JacoriTE, in England, is a term of reproach beſtowed on ſuch 
perſons as diſallow the late Revolution, and till aſſert the 
rights, and adhere to the intereſts, of the late abdicated kin 
James and his line. See ABDICATION. 5 

JACOBUS, a gold coin, worth 25 ſhillings; ſo called from 
king James the firſt of England, in whoſe reign it was truck 
See Coin. | 
We uſually diſtinguiſh two kinds of Facobzs, the old, and the 
neu]; the former valued at 25 ſhillings; weighing fix penny 
weight ten grains: the latter, called alſo Carolus, valued a 
23 ſhillings ; in weight five penny weight, twenty prains, 

JADE, a greeniſh ſtone, bordering on olive colour, much 
eſteemed for irs hardneſs, which exceeds that of porphyry 
agat, or jaſper, and only to be cut with diamond duſt. 
It is in mighty eſteem among the Turks and Poles, whoadorn 
N fine works with it, and eſpecially the handles of their 

abres. 

This ſtone applied to the reins, is ſaid to be a preſervativefrom 
the nephritic colic. .M. Bernier tells us, that the carayans of 
Tibet carry it to Cachemire, and that the Galibis prize it a 
highly as diamond. The natives of South America value it 
on account of the virtues they attribute to it in the epilepſy, 
ſtone, and gravel.— In a treatiſe on it printed at Paris, it is 
called the divine ſtone. 

JALAP, JaLarium, or JALAPPA, the root of a plant not much 
unlike our bryony, and therefore by ſome called bryonia Pe- 
ruviana; as being brought to us chiefly from Peru and New 
Spain, much uſed as a cathartic. 

1 he mechoacan and this are reckoned of a ſpecies, and there- 
fore as this is ſometimes called mechoacana nigra, that goes as 
often by the name of jalapium album. See Mchoacax. 

As jalap does not appear to have been known to the an- 
tients, it has its place in medicine only ſince thoſe parts of 
America which produce it, have been traded to by the Euro- 


ans. 

Thar which breaks blackeſt, moſt brittle, ſound, and ſhining 
withinſide, is the beſt ; by reaſon the reſinous parts, which 
give it thoſe properties, are ſuppoſed to contain its medicinal 
virtues. 

Some take great pains to extract its reſin, which is to be done 
with any ſpirituous menſtruum, and afterwards want correc- 
tors for it: the moſt common is ſalt of tartar, or loaf ſugar; 
but if correcting conſiſts in ſeparating its parts, as it certainly 
does, the drawing it from the root, and making it into a re- 
ſin, ſhould ſeem to be needleſs, —M. Boulduc, who has made 
ſeveral experiments on it, ſays it is one of the belt cathartics 
we have, taken as nature only has prepared it. See CATHAR- 
TIC. 

IAMBIC, a kind of verſe, found in the Greek and Latin poets; 
conſiſting wholly, or at leaſt in great part, of ia,Cx, ot 
feet ſo called, So TAMBUS, 

Iambic verſes may be conſidered, either with regard to the 

diverſity, or the number of their feet: under each of which 

heads there are diſtin& kinds, which have different names.— 

19. Pare iambics, are thoſe which conſiſt intirely of iambus's; 

as the fourth piece of Catullus, made in praiſe of a ſhip: 
Phaſeolus ille, quem videtis boſpites. 

The ſecond kind are thoſe called {imply iambics. — Theſe 


have no iambus's but in the even feet, though there are _ 
| times 


JAM 


times tribrachys's added to them, excepting to the laſt, which 
is always an jambus; and in the uneven feet they have ſpon- 


dees, anapæſts, and even a dactyl in the firſt; Such is that of 


Medea in Ovid, 
Servare potui, perdere an poſſim rogas? 
The third kind are the free iambic verſes, in which it is not 
abſolutely neceſſary there ſhould be any iambus, excepting in 
the laſt foot; of which kind are all thoſe of Phædtus: 
Amittit merito proprium, qui alienum appetit. 
In comedies, the authors ſeldom confine themſelves more, fre- 
quently leſs, as we may obſerve in Plautus and Terence: but 
the ſixth is always indiſpenſibly an iambus. | 
As to the varieties, occaſioned by the number of ſyllables ; 
> Dimeter iambic, is that which has but four feet: 
Heruntur in fylvis aves. 
Thoſe which have tix, are called trimeters: Theſe are the 
moſt beautiful, and are uſed principally for the theatre; parti- 
cularly in tragedy ; wherein they are vaſtly preferable to the 
yerſes of ten or twelve feet, uſed in our modern drama; in 
regard they come nearer to the nature of proſe, and ſavour leſs 
of art and affectation. 
Di: conjugales, tuque genialis tori 
Lucina cuſtos, &c. 
Thoſe with eight, are called terrameters, and are only uſed in 
comedies : 
Pecuniam in loco negligere maximum interdum eſt In- 
crum. Terent. 
Some add an iambic monometer, with two feet: 
Virtus beat. 
They are called monometers,dimeters, trimeters, and tetrameters, 
that is, of one, two, three, and tour meaſures; becauſe a mea- 
ſure conſiſted of two feet; the Greeks meaſuring their verſes 
two feet by two feet, or by dipodys, or epitrites, joining the 
jambus and ſpondee together. | 
All the iambics hitherto mentioned are perfect; they have their 
juſt number of feet, without any thing either deficient or re- 
dundant.— The :mperfed? iambics are of three kinds ; the 
catalectic, which want a ſyllable: | 
Muſe Fovem canebant. 
The brachycatalectic, which want .an entire foot: 
Muſe Fovis guate, 
The Hpercatalectic, which have either a foot or a ſyllabletoo 
much : 
Muſe ſorores ſunt Minerve, 
Muſe ſorores Palladis lugent. 
Many of the hymns and anthems uſed in the church, are di- 
meter 1ambics, that is, conſiſting of four feet, 
IAMBUS*, Gun, in the Greek and Larin proſody, a poe- 
tical foot, conſiſting of a ſhort ſyllable followed by a long one; 
as in 
7 
Orca, A8. Des, meas. 
Syllaba longa brevi ſubjecta vocatur lambus, as Horace ex- 
preſſes it; who allo calls the iambus a ſwift, rapid foot, pes 
cit us. 
The word, according to ſome, took its riſe from Iambus, the 
' ſon of Fan and Echo, who invented this foot; or perhaps, 
who only uſed ſharp biting ex preſſions to Ceres, when afflicted 
for the death of Proſerpine : Others rather derive it from the 
Greek n, venenum, poiſon ; or from aug ty, maledico, I rail, 
or revile ; becaule the verſes compoſed of /ambus's were at firſt 
only uſed in ſatire, SeeTamsic. 
JAMES.—S. JAMES of the Sword, San JaGo del Eſpada, a 
military order in Spain, inſtituted in 1170, under the reign of 
Ferdinand II. king of Leon and Gallicia, 
Its end was, to put a ſtop to the incurſions of the Moors ; 
three knights obliging themſelves by a vow to ſecure the 
roads, | | 
An union was propoſed and agreed to in 1170, between theſe 
and the canons of S. Eloy; and the order was confirmed by 
the pope in 1175. 
The higheſt dignity in this order, is that of grand maſter, 
which has been united to the crown of Spain.— The knights 
are obliged to make proof of their deſcent from families that 
have been noble for tour generations on both ſides : they muſt 
alſo make it appear, that their ſaid anceſtors have neither been 
Jews, Saracens, nor heretics; nor ever to have been called in 
queſtion by the Inquiſition. b 
The novices are obliged to ſerve ſix months in the galleys, 
and to live a month in a monaſtery. Heretofore they were 
truly religious, and took a vow of Celibacy ; but Alexander 
III. gave them a permifſion to marry. They now make no 
vows but of poverty, obedience, and conjugal fidelity; to 


which, ſince the year 1652, they have added that of defend- 


ing the immaculate conception of the holy virgin. — 
Their habit is a white cloke, with a red croſs on the breaſt. 
— This is eſteemed the moſt conſiderable of all the military 
orders in Spain: The king carefully preſerves the office of 
grand maſter in his own family; on account of the rich re- 
venues and offices, whereof it gives them the diſpoſal. — 
The number of knights is much greater now than formerly, 
all the grandees chuſing rather to be received into this, than 
into the order of the golden fleece; inaſmuch as this puts 
Vox. I. | \ 


| 
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them in a faic way of attaining to commands, and gives them 
many conſiderable privileges in all the provinces of Spain, but 
cially in Catalonia. | 
IZARIES *, an order of infantry in 'the Turkiſh armies ; 
reputed the grand ſeignior's foot guards. See GUARD. 

* Voſlius derives the word from gerizers, which, in the Turkiſh 
language, ſignifies v0 homines, or milites ; d' Herbelot tells 
us, that jenitchers ſignifies a new bard, or troop ; and that the 
name was firſt given by Amurath I. called the Conqueror, who 
chuſing out one fiſth patt of the Chriſtian priſoners, whom he 
had taken from the Greeks, and inſtructing them in the diſci- 
pline of war, and the doctrines of their 1eligion, ſent them 
to Hagi Bektaiche, (a perſon whole pretended piety rendered 
him extremely revered among the Turks) to the end that he 
might confer his blefling on them, and at the fame time give 
them ſome mark to diſtinguiſh them from the reſt ot the 
troops. Bektaſche, after bleſſing them in his manner, cut 
off one of the ſleeves of the fur gown which he had on, and 
put it on the head of the leader of this new militia ; from which 
time, viz. the year of Chriſt 1361, they have Mill retained 
the name jenitcheri, and the fur cap. 


As, in the Turkiſh army, the European troops are diſtinguiſh- 
ed from thoſe of Aſia; the janixaries are alſo diſtinguiſhed in- 
to janigaries of Conſtantinople, and of Damaſc us. 
Their pay is from two aſpers to twelve per diem; for when 
they have a child, or do any ſignal piece of ſervice, their pay is 
augmented. Sce ASPER. 
Their dreſs conſiſts of a dolyman, or long gown, with ſhort 
ſleeves, which is given them annually by the grand ſeignior, 
on the firſt day of Ramazan. They wear no turban, bur in 
lieu of that a kind of cap, which they call zarcola, and a long 
hood of the ſame ſtuff hanging on their ſhoulders. - On folemn 
days they are adorned with feathers, which are ſtuck in a little 
caſe in the fore part of the bonnet. 
Their arms, in Europe, in a time of war, area ſabre, a cara- 
bine, or muſquet, and a cartouch-box hanging on the left- ſide. 
At Ccnſtantinople, in a time of peace, they wear only a 
long ſtaff in their hand. In Aſia, where powder and fire-arms 
are more uncommon, they wear a bow and arrows, with a 

igniard, which they call hantare. ; 

he janizaries were heretofore a body formidable even to their 
maſters, the grand ſeigniors : Oſman, they firſt ſtripped of his 
empire, and afterwards of his life ; and ſultan Ibrahim they de- 
poſed, and at laſt ſtrangled in the caſtle of the Seven towers: 
but they are now much leſs conſiderable. Their number is, 
or ought to be fixed to twenty thouſand. - 
The janis aries are children of tribute, levied by the Turks 
among the Chriſtians, and bred up to the military life. They 
are taken at the age of twelve years, to the end, that forget- 
ting their country and religion, they may know no other pa- 
rent, but the ſultan. However, 1 ſpeaking, they are 
not now-adays raiſed by way of tribute; for the carach, 
or tax, which the Turks impoſe on the Chriſtians, for allowing 
them the liberty of their religion, is now paid in money; ex- 
cepting in ſorne places, where money being ſcarce, the people 
are unable to pay in ſpecie, as in Mingrelia, and other pro- 
vinces near the Black ſea. 
The officer who commands the whole body of janizarizs, 
is called janigar agaſi; in Engliſh, aga of the jahizaries; 
who is one of the chicf officers of the empire, See A- 
GA. 
Though the janizaries are not prohibited marriage, yet they 
rarely marry, nor then, but with the conſent of their officers ; 
as imagining a married man to make a worſe ſoldier than a 
batchelor. | 
It was Oſman, or Ottoman, or, as others will have it, A- 
murath, who firſt inſtituted the order of janizaries, They 
were at firſt called jaja, that is, footmen, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the other Turks, the troops whereof conſiſted moſtly of 
cavalry. See SPAHI. 
Vigenere tells us, that the diſcipline obſerved among the ja- 
#izaries, is extremely conformable, in a great many things, 
to that uſed in the Roman legions. See LEGION. 


JANIZARIES, at Rome, are officers, or penſioners of the pope, 


called alſo participantes, by reaſon of certain rights or dues 
which they enjoy in the annates, bulls, or expeditions of 
the Roman chancery. 

Moſt authors are miſtaken in the nature of their office ; the 
truth is, they are officers of the third bench, or college of the 
Roman chancery.— The firſt bench conſiſts of writers, the 
ſecond of abbreviators, and the third of janixaries; who are 
1 kind of correctors and reviters of the pope's bulls. Sce 

ULL. 


JANSENISM, the doctrine of Cornelius Janſen, commonly 


called Janſeuius, biſliop of Ypresin Flanders, with relation to 
grace and free will. Sec GRACE, Cc. 

Fanſeniſm made nogreat noite in the world, till after the death 
of its author, in 1638; when Fromond and Calenus, his exe- 
cutors, publithed his book, entitled Auguſtiuug. See AuGus- 
TINUS. 

The whole doctrine was reduced by the biſhops of France 
into five propoſitions, which follow: I. Some commands of 


God arc impoſſible to righreous men, cven though they en- 


11 [1 dcayour, 
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deavour, with all their powers, to accompliſh them: the grace 
being wauting, by which they ſhould be enabled to pertorm 
them. II. In the ſtate of corrupted nature, a man never 
reſiſts inward grace. III. To merit and demerit in the 
preſent ſtate of corrupt nature, it is not requilite a man 
ſhould have that liberty which excludes neceſſity ; that which 
excludes conſtraint is ſufficient. IV. The Semipelagians ad- 
mitted the neceſſity of inward preventing grace to each act in 
particular, and even to the beginning of faith: but they were 
heretics, in regard they aſſerted that this grace was ſuch, as 
that the will of man might either reſiſt or obey it. V. It is 
Semipelagianiſm to ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt died, or ſhed his blood 
for all men in general. See CALVINISM, PREDESTINATI- 
od, Sc. 
322 fate conſiſts in maintaining theſe doQrines, which may 
be done two ways: 19. By aſſerting that theſe propoſitions are 
ſound, and orthodox. 29. In affirming that they are evil and 
heretical in the ſenſe wherein the church has condemned them; 
but that this Tenſe is not that of Fanſenius. 
auſeniſm has been condemned by the popes Urban VIII. 
. X. Alexander VII. aud Clement XI. 
JANUARY *, the name of the firſt month of the year, ac- 
cording to the computation now uſed in the weſt. See MonTH, 
and YEAR. | Ho 
Ihe word is derived from the Latin 7 anuarius, a name given 
it by the Romans, from Janus, one of their divinities, to 
whom they attributed two faces; becauſe, on the one ſide, the 
firſt day of January looked towards the new year, and on the 
cther towards the old one.----The word F anuarius may alſo be 
derived from janua, gate; in regard this mcnth being the firſt, 
is, as it were, the gateof the year. 
— was introduced into the year by Numa Pompilius; 
omulus's year beginning in the month of March. 
The Chriſtians heretofore faſted on the firſt day of January, 
by way of oppoſition to the ſuperſtition of the Heathens, who, 
in honour of Janus, obſerved this day with feaſtings, dancings, 
maſquerades, c. Sce Neu- VE ARs-day. 
JAPAN ear:h, or catechn, a medicinal ſubſtance, of a dark, 
purple colour; very auſtere upon the palate, ſeeming to melt, 


like bole, in the mouth, and leaving ſomewhat of a ſweetiſh 


taſte behind it. 

It is famous for ſtopping fluxes of all kinds: but to what king- 
dom or genus of bodies it belongs, is not well agreed on. See 
CATECHU. | 
JAPANNING, the art of varniſhing, and drawing figures on 
wood, Sc. after the ſame manner as the workmen do who 
are natives of Japan, a famous iſland not far from the coaſt 
of China. 

The manner of japanning, practiſed among us, is ſaid to be 
this: They take a pint of ſpirit of wine well dephlegma- 
ted, and four ounces of gum lacca, (which laſt muſt be broke 
from the ſticks and rubbiſh) and bruiſing it roughly in a mor- 


tar, they put it to ſteep in ſpring-water, tied up in a bag of 


coarſe linen, together with a little Caſtile ſope, for the ſpace 
of twelve hours. This done, they rub out all the tincture, 
and add to it a little allum, and reſerve it apart ; then add as 
much maſtic and white amber, diſtilled in a. matraſs, with 
ſpirit of wine, by a two days digeſtion, frequently ſtirring it, 
that it do not ſtick to the glaſs; then ſtrain and preſs it out in- 
to another veſſel. 
T his done, they take the wood to be japanned, and cover it 
with a layer of this varniſh, till it be ſufficiently drenched with 
it; then taking ſome of the colour the figures are to be of, they 
incorporate it with ſeven times as much of the varniſh, and 
apply it with a pencil, going over each part three ſeveral times, 
each a quarter of an hour after the other: two hours after this 
they poliſh it with a peſtle, or Dutch reeds, . 
As to the colours uſed in this art, for a fair red they take 
Spaniſh vermilion, with a fourth part of Venice laque: Black, 
they make of ivory calcined between two crucibles ; for blue, 
they uſe ultramarine, and only twice as much varniſh as co- 
lour.—Thereſt are applied as above directed, except the green, 
von is difficult to make fair and lively, and therefore ſeldom 
uſed. 
Night JAPANNING, is performed by applying three or tour layers 
with the colours firlt, then two of pure varniſh uncoloured, 
made according to the former proceſs. Before it be dry, they 
ſift ſome venturine, or gold wire reduced to powder over it, 
and then cover it with as many layers of pure varniſh, as ren- 
der it like poliſhed glaſs ; and laſtly, rub it over with tripoli, 
oil of olive, or hatters felt. See VARNISI. 


JAR *, or JakR, an earthen pot or pitcher, with abig belly, and 
two handles, 


* The word comes from the Spaniſh jarra, or jarro, which 
ſignifies the ſame. 


JAR is uſed for a fort of meaſure, or fixed quantity of divers 
things. The jar of oil, is from cighteen to twenty fix 

8 : the jar of green ginger, is about an hundred pound 

Weight. 

JASPER“, JAspls, a fort of precious (tone, chiefly opake, but 
ſometimes tranſparent in certain parts; not much different 

from the agate, excepting in this, that it is more ſoft, and does 

not take ſo good a pelith. See AGATE. 


ICH 


* The word is Hebrew, and has neither been chan 
| _ L_ 4 — ſome N verſions give it the nam 

0 Onkelos it panther, in r its he: e 

ted like that animal. F 3 being (pot. 

In ſome of theſe, nature has amuſed her ſelf, in 

rivers, trees, animals, landskips, c. as if they were a; 

—— The florid Faſper, found in the Pyreneans, is — 

ſtained with various colours; though there are ſome that har 

but one colour, as red, or green ; but theſe are the leaſt 2 

luable: The moſt beautiful is that bordering on the colo * 

lacca, or purple; next to that, the carnation; but . of 

now moſt valued, is the green ſpotted with red, See G, u 

J 2 F Stone. 11, 
TRALIP TIC, 1aTPaamnTIKH, that part of f 
cures by unguents and frictions; the a vlicutos of 6. — 
tions, plaſters, c. See UNGuENT, FRicTion, e _ 
It was one Prodicus, a diſciple of Zſculapias, naiy 

; rect. who firſt inſtituted the Jatralpric 3 

V a kind of ſpear, or half pike, uſed b 
* on horſeback, and on foot, Se PIKE, be clean 

t was five foot and a half long, and the ſteel 8 
was headed, had three ſides or faces, which Abende 
point. 

JAUNDICE *, a diſeaſe conſiſting in a ſuffuſion 
and rejection thereof to the ſurface of the body, 
whole exterior habit is diſcoloured. See BILE. 

* The word is derived from the French 7 auni/e, 

jaune, yellow. dar 8 

Of this there are three kinds; the firſt, proper! 
Fanundice, or yellow Jauudice, is owing 8 the Sony - 
which, in this caſe is too exalted, or too abundant in them p 
of blood; or perhaps to an obſtruction of the glands of the 
liver, which prevents the gall's being duly ſeparated from th 
blood : or toa ſtoppage of the porus bilarius, or the lite men 
whereby the mixture of that fluid with the aliment in the = 
* 2 prevented. 1 

he ſecond, called the black Jaundice, is owin 
bile's being mingled with — : oma 
The third, bordering on green, takes its riſe alſo from a mix. 
ture of bile with an acid: — This is uſually called the chr. 
ſs, or green ſickneſs ; and is a diſtemper pretty common in 
young women. See CHLOROSIS, 

n the yellow jaundice, the albuginea, or white of the eye, and 
the skin, are chiefly yellow]; and beſides troubled with an ich. 
ing.— In the black jaundice, the natural colour is loſt, by rea- 
ſon of an atrabilary humour ſpread underneath the skin: it firſt 
appears browniſh, and afterwards of a lead colour, 

he jaundice often proves a forerunner of the dropſy, A 
doctor of the faculty of Montpellier, calls the yellow jaun- 
dice, attended with periodical pains, a rheumatiſm of the liver: 
m_ another of the ſame place calls it, a quartan ague of the 

Der. 

The acid ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, is ſaid to be an excellent te- 
medy againſt the jaundice. 

JAW, in anatomy. See the article MaxiLLA. 

ICADES, the name of an ancient feaſt, celebrated every month 
by the Epicurean philoſophers, in memory of their maſter E- 

icurus. See EPICUREAN. 

he day on which it was held, was the twentieth day of the 
moon, or month : which was that whereon Epicurus came 
into the world: And hence came the name Icades, from wu; 
1 of toe Went y. 

hey adorned their chambers on this day, and bore his image 
in ſtate about their houſes, making tacrifices, &c. See 
FEAST. 3 

ICE, a brittle, tranſparent body, formed of ſome fluid frozen 
or fixed by cold, c. See FREEZING. 

Towards the poles are found vaſt piles of ice, reaching two 
or three hundred feet above the ſurface of the water, and ap- 
pearing like iſlands ; about whoſe origin there are different op- 
nions : ſome aſcribe them to ſnow, which falling in great 2. 
bundance in theſe cold climates, and melting in the ſea, accu- 
mulates gradually, till thoſe huge heaps are at length formed: 
But the more common opinion is, that this ice is formed from 
= freſh waters which flow from the neighbouring lands. See 

NOW, 

Bartoli has written an Italian treatiſe expreſly on ice and cos. 
gulation. And the Acta Eruditorum furniſh us with an ac- 
count of a French author on the ſame ſubject. See Coacu- 
LATION, and Corp. 

ICH-DIEN, the motto of the arms of the prince of Wales, 

ſignifying in high Duch, I ſerve. See Morro. 
Sir Henry Spelman judges it to be Saxon, Ic dien, Ic Thien; 
the Saxon 8 4, with a tranſverſe ſtroke d, being the ſame with 
th, and (ignifying, I ſerving, or am 4 ſervant ; as the miniſters 
of the Saxon kings were called thieus. See THANE. 

ICHNOGRAPHY *, in perſpective, the view of any thing cut 
off by a plane parallel to the horizon, juſt at the baſe, or bot 
tom of it. | 

The word is derived from the Greek, ,yyoc, veſtigium, footſtep, 

and „obe, ſcribo, I deſcribe ; as being a deſcription of the 
footſleps, or traces of a work. 3 
c 


ged by the 


repreſenti 


of the bile, 
Whereby the 


Ichnography, is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called the 
lan, geometrical plan, or ground-plot of any thing. See 
LAN, 
 IcunoOGRAPHY, in architecture, is a tranſverſe ſection of a 
building, exhibiting the circumterence of the whole edifice, and | 
of the ſeveral rooms and apartments in the given ſtory ; toge- 
ther with the thickneſs of the walls, and partitions, the dimen- 
ſions of the doors, windows, and chimneys; the projectutes 
of the columns, and peers; with every thing viſible in ſach 
ſection. 
The drarving or deſigning of this is properly the work of the 
maſter-archite& or ſurveyor, being indeed the moſt difficult ot 
any. See Bu1LDING. 
IcunoGRAPHY, in fortification, denotes the plan or repreſenta- 
tion of the length and breadth of a fortreſs, the diſtin& parts 
of which are marked out, either on the ground itſelf, or upon 
paper. See FORTIFIED place. f 
ICHOGLANS “, the grand ſeignior's pages, ſerving in the ſe- 
raglio. See PAGE, gc. 
The word, according to ſome authors, is compoſed of the two 
Turkiſh words, ich, or itch, which fignifies within, and oglan, 
page. In which ſenſe ichog/an is a page ſerving within · ſide the 
palace, or ſeraglio. Others derive it hom the barbarous Greek, 
ryzcaace, or uche, Which was formed from the Latin, incola. 
Theſe two ety mologies give nearly the ſame ſenſe to ichoglan, 
taking inco/a for domiis incola. 0 
They are the children of Chriſtians, and ate bred up in an au- 
ſterity ſcarce to be conceived. Theſe the ſultan prefers to 
offices more or leſs conſiderable, as they appear more or leſs 
capable and devoted to his ſervice; but it is to be obſerved, 
they are incapable of offices till forty years of age, unleſs they 
have ſome particular diſpenſation from the grand ſeignior. They 
are educated with a great deal of care in the ſeraglio's of Pe- 


rection of a capi aga, who preſides over their exerciſes, and 
treats them with a world of ſeverity. They are divided into 
four odas, or chambers, where, according to their ſeyeral ta- 
lents, or inclinations, they are inſtructed either in the langua- 
ges, religion, or exerciſes of the body. See Opa. 
ICHOR * properly ſignifies a thin, watery humour, like ſerum ; 
but is ſometimes alſo uſed for a thicker kind; flowing from 
ulcers; called alſo ſanies. See SANIES. | 
* The word is originally Greek; Id; where it ſignifies an; 
humour, or humidity. 
ICHTHYOCOLLA *, popularly called ;/izglaſs, a medicinal 
ſubſtance procured from a fiſh, common in the Danube; 
which has no bones but about the head. | 
* The word is Greek, IX , formed of hug, piſcis, fiſh, and 
a, gluten, glue. 
After it is cut in ſmall pieces, they boil it in water to a thick 
jelly; which is ſpread abroad and dried, then rolled up, and 
brought to us in the form we lee it in the ſhops. 
It is of a very glutinous quality, and conſequently good in 
all — which ariſe from too thin, and ſharp a ſtate of 
the fluids. . 
ICHTHYOPHAGI *, Fiſþ-eaters, a name given to a people, 
or rather to ſeyeral different people, who lived wholty on fiſhes. 
See FiSHn. 
* The word is Greek, 1y%o$xy%, compounded of ug. piſcis, 
fiſh, and Hxysv, edere, to eat. 
The Ichibyophagi ſpoke of by Ptolemy, are placed by Sanſon 
in the provinces of Nanquin and Xantong. Agatharccides calls 
all the inhabitants between Carmania and Gedroſia by the 
name Ichthyopbagi. 
From the accounts given us of the Ichehyophagi by Herodo- 
tus, Strabo, Solinus, Plutarch, c. it appears, indeed, that 
they had cattle, but that they made no uſe of them, excepting 
to feed their fiſh withal. They made their houſes of large fiſh- 
| bones, the ribs of whales ſerving them for their beams. The 
Jaws of theſe animals ſerved them for doors, and the mortars 
wherein they pounded their fiſh, and baked it at the ſun, were 
nothing elſe but their vertebræ. 
ICONOCLASTES *, or IconocLAST=, breakers of images; 


the uſe of images in religious matters. See IMAGE. 
The word is Greek, Emo:omagys formed from d, Imago, 

image, and wazey, rumpere, to break. | 
In which ſenſe, not only the reformed, but ſome of the eaſtern 
churehes are called Iconoc laſtes, and eſteemed by them here- 
tics, as oppoſing the worſhip of the images of God the 


See LATRIA, WorSHlP, o. 
ICONOGRAPHIA *, the deſcription of images, or ancient 
ſtatues of marble, and copper; alſo of buſts and ſemi-buſts, 


of miniature. See ANTIQUE, STATUE, Cc. 
Ine word is Greck, Emoy;zadua, derived from guy, imago, 

and yo, ſcribo, deſcribe. 
ICONOLATRA *, or IconOLATER, one who worſhips 
images; a name which the Iconoclaſtes give to thoſe of the 
Romiſh communion, on account of their adoring images, and 
of rendering to them the worſhip only due to God. 
®* The word comes from the Greek, ww, and r , Colo, I 


ra, Adrianople, and Conſtantinople, They are under the di- | 


a name which the church of Rome gives to all who reject 


ſaints, and breaking their figures and repreſentations in churches. | 


penates, paintings in freſco, moſaic works, and ancient pieces | 


_ 


ICTERIC *, a term in phyſic, appli 


worſhip. See IMaceg, IvoLATRY, Cc. 


IDE 


| ICONOLOGIA - the interpretation of ancient images, mo- 


numents, and emblems. 
* The word is formed from the Greek, ,,,.,,, and aw, I ſpeak. 


[COSAHEDRON, a regular body, or ſolid, terminated by 


twenty equilateral and equal triangles. See Bopy, and So- 

' LID. | 3 * BI 

The icoſabedron may be conſidered as conſiſting of twenty 

triangular pyramids, whoſe vertices meet in the center of a 

ſphere, imagined to circumſcribe it ; and therefore have their 

heighths and baſes equal: wherefore the ſolidity of one of thoſe 

pyramids, multiplied by 20, the number of baſes, gives the 

ſolid content of the iceſabedron. | 

ied to ſuch perſons as have 

the jaundice, which the Latins call icterus, aurigo, or morbus 

regins. Sce JAUNDICE. 

*The word is derived from the Greek, rep, which ſignifies 

the ſame, and which ſome derive further from ri, a kind of 
weaſel with yellow eyes. 


Icteric medicines are thoſe 


* 


preſcribed in caſes of the jaundice. 


IDEA *, lars, the image, or reſemblance of a thing, which, 


though not ſeen, is conceived by the mind. See IMAGE. 
The word is Greek; Cicero renders it in Latin by exemplar, 
and exemplum; and Plato himſelf, in ſome places, by rapz- 
ze yua · See ExEMPLAR.—Cicero, in his Topics, alſo expreſſes 
it by forma, and ſpecies. See Form, and SPECIES. | 
Plato has only given the idea of a perfect commonwealth : 
Plato ideam tantum adumbravit, ſeu depinxit perfecti ſtatus 
reipublice. Cic. See Noriox. 


IDEA, in pſychology, denotes the immediate object of the mind 


about which we are employed, when we perceive or think of 
any thing. See TI HINKING, and Nor ion. 
Thus, when we look at the ſun, we do not ſee that laminary 
itſelf, but its image or appearance conveyed to the ſoul by the 
organ of ſight; and this image we call :dea. 
The origia of ideas has been a long time diſputed among phi- 
loſophers. The Peripatetics maintain, that external objects 
emit ſpecies which reſemble them all around; and that theſe 
ſpecies ſtriking on our ſenſes, are by them tranſmitted to the 
underſtanding ; that being material and ſenſible, they are ren- 
dered intelligible by the active intellect, and are at length re- 
ceived by the paſſive. See SPECIES, V1S10N, Fc. 
Others are of opinion, that our ſouls have of themſelves the 
power of producing ideas of things we would think upon; and 
that they are excited to produce them by the impreſſions which 
objects make on the body; though theſe impreſſions are not 
images in any reſpect like the objects that occaſioned them. 
And in this, ſay they, it is, that man is made after the image of 
God, and that he partakes of his power; for as God made all 
things out of nothing, and can reduce them to nothing when 
he pleaſes, ſo man can cteate as many ideas as he pleaſes, and 
annihilate them when he has done. 
Others maintain, that the mind has no occaſion for any 
thing beſides itſelf ro perceive objects; and that by confider- 
ing itſelf and its own perfeQions, it is able to diſcover all 
things that are without.-—Others, with Deſcartes, hold, that 
our ideas were created and born along with us. 
Malebranche and his followers aſſert, that God has in himſelf 
the ideas of all the beings he has created; that thus he ſees all 
things, in conſidering his own perfections to which they corre- 
ſpond ; and that as he is intimately united to our ſouls by his 
preſence, our mind ſees and perceives things in him which re- 
preſent created beings; and that it is thus we come by all our 
ideas, He adds, that though we ſee all ſenſible and material 
things in God, yet that we have not our ſenſations in him. 
When we perceive any ſenſible object, in our perception is in- 
cluded both a ſenſation and a pure idea. The ſenſation is a 
modification of the ſoul, and it is God who cauſes it in us: 
but for the idea joined with the ſenſation, it is in God, and it 
is in him that we ſee it. | | 
The Carteſians diſtinguiſh three kinds of ide. The firſt 
innate, ſuch is that we have of God, as of a being infinitely 
fect.— The ſecond adverntitions, which the mind receives 
in proportion as bodily objects preſent themſelves to our ſenſes, 
Such is the dea of body, ſound, figure, light, c. — The 
third, according to theſe philoſophers, are factitiour, which 
are thoſe which the mind forms, by uniting and aſſembling 
the ideas which it already had: and theſe are called complex. 
But Mr. Locke ſeems to have put this matter out of diſpute ; 
having made it appear that all our ideas are owing to our 
ſenſes, and that all innate, created, and faQitious ideas are 
mere chimera's. See INNATE. | 
Our mind, he ſhews, has not abſolutely any ideas beſides 
thoſe preſented to it by the ſenſes, and thoſe which it forms 
by its own operations, on thoſe others_ which the ſenſes fur- 
niſh. So that a man deſtitute of one of his ſenſes, would 
never have any idea belonging to that ſenſe; and ſuppoſing 
him deſtitute of all the ſenſes, he would never have any idea 
at all; external objects having no other way of producing 
ideas in him, but by means of ſenſation. He would have no 
idea, not even of reflection; becauſe in wanting all ſenſation, 
he wants that which ſhould excite in him the operations of his 
mind, which are the objects of his reflection. 


It 


LY 


* 


1E 


It is plain, therefore, there is no innate idea; no general truth, 
or firſt principle inherent in the ſoul, and created with it; no 
immediate object of the mind before it had perceived exter- 
nal objects by means of the ſenſes, and reflected on that per- 
ception. Thoſe idea only ſeem to be innate, becauſe we find 
we have them as ſoon as we come to the uſe of reaſon ; but 
are, in effe&, what we formed from the ideas wherewith the 
mind was inſenſibly filled by the ſenſes. Thus, when the 
mind is employed about ſenſible objects, it comes by the idea 
of bitter, ſweet, yellow, hard, c. which we call ſenſation; 
and when employed about its own operations, perceiving and 
reflecting on them as employed about the ide before got by 
ſenſation, we get the ideas of perception, thinking, doubting, 
willing, c. which we call iaward ſenſation or reflection: 
and theſe two, viz. external material things as the objects of 
ſenlation, and the operations of our own minds as the objects 
of reflection, are the only originals, whence all our :deas 
have their riſe. When we have conſidered theſe, and their 
ſeveral modes and combinations, we ſhall find they contain 
our whole ſtock of de,; inſomuch, that the underſtanding 
does not ſeem to have the leaſt glimmering of any zdeas that 
it did not receive from one of thoſe ſources. See SENSATI- 
ON, and REFLECTION. 

And thus far the mind appears merely paſſive, as not having 
it in its power to chuſe whether it will have theſe firſt begin- 
nings or materials of knowledge, or not. For the objects 
of tenſe will obtrude their ideas upon the mind, and the ope- 
rations of the mind will not let us be without ſome (however 
oblcure) notion of them. See KNOWLEDGE. 

[eas are divided into ſimple, and complex. 


Simple Ip as, include all thoſe which come into the mind 


by ſenſation ; and though the qualities of bodies that af- 
fect our ſenſes are in the things themſelves ſo mixed and 
united, that there is no ſeparation between them ; yet the 
ideas they produce in the mind are ſimple and unmixed. 
Again, ſome of theſe ideas we acquire purely by means of 
one ſenſe ; as the ideas of colours only by the eye, of 


ſounds by the ear, of heat by the touch, &'c. Other ideas 


we gain by ſeveral ſenſes ; as of ſpace, extenſion, figure, 
reſt, motion, c. for theſe have their effect both on the 
ſight and the touch. There are other ſimple zdeas, again, 
formed in the mind both by ſenſation and reflection jointly ; 
as thoſe of pleaſure, pain, power, exiſtence, unity, ſucceſſi- 
on, Sc. And of ſome of theſe kinds of ideas are all, or 
at leaſt the moſt conſiderable of thoſe ſimple ideas which 
my mind hath, and out of which is made all its other know- 
leage. 

The better to comprehend the nature of ſimple ideas, it will 
be convenient to diſtinguiſh between them as they are idea: 
or perceptions in our minds, and as they are modifications of 
the bodies that cauſe ſuch perceptions in us, that we may uot 
think, as is uſually done, that they are exactly the images and 
reſemblances of ſomething inherent in the object: for moſt of 
thoſe of ſenſation are in the mind no more the likeneſs of any 
thing exiſting without us, than the names that ſtand for them 
are the likeneſs of the zdeas. See Bop. 

But here the qualities of bodies which produce thoſe ideas in 
our minds, are to be diſtinguiſhed into primary and ſecondary. 
Primary qualities ate ſuch as are utterly inſeparable from the 
body, in what ſtate ſoever it be; and ſuch as our ſenſes con- 
ſtantly find in every particle of matter; which are ſolidity, 
extenſion, figure, mobility, and the like. Secondary quali- 
ties are ſuch as are, in reality, nothing in the objects them- 
ſelves, but only powers to produce various ſenſations in us 
by means of their primary qualities; that is, by the figure, 
bulk, texture, c. of their particles, as colour, ſounds, taſte, 
Sc. See QUALITY. 

Now the 74eas of primary qualities are in ſome ſenſe reſem- 
blances of them, and their patterns do really exiſt in the bo- 
dies themſelves ; but the dea, produced in us by thoſe ſe- 
condary qualities have no reſemblance of them at all. There 
is nothing like our ideas exiſting in the bodies themſelves 
that occaſion them. They are in the bodies we denominate 
from them, only a power to produce thoſe ſenſations in us ; 
and what is ſweet, warm, blue, c. in the idea, is no more 
than the bulk, figure, and motion of the particles of the bo- 
dies themſelves that we call ſo. See Bop, and ExisT- 
EN CE. | 

The mind has ſeveral faculties of managing theſe ſimple 
ideas, which are worthy of notice; as, 19. That of diſ- 
cerning jultly and diſtinguiſhing rightly between one and an- 
other; in which conſiſts the accuracy of judgment. See JUDG- 
MENT. 

2®, That of comparing them one with another in reſpect 
of extent, degree, time, place, or any other circumſtances 
of relation or dependance one on another. See Coupa- 
RISON, 

30. That of compounding or putting together the ſimple idea: 
received by ſenſation and reflection, in order to make com- 
plex ones, Sce COMPOSITION. 

45. Children by repeated ſenſations having got ſome idea, 
fixed in their memories, by degrees learn the uſe of ſigns ; 


I D E 


and when they can ſpeak articulately, they make uſe of 
to ſignity their ideas to others. See Worv, and Laxc 
Hence, the uſe of words being to ſtand as outward mark 
our internal ideas, and thoſe ideas being taken from. partic 8 
things, if every particular ide that we take in, ſhoy1d — 5 
gran name affixed to it, names would grow endleſs : 
o prevent this inconvenience, the mind has another fac. 
whereby it can make the particular ideas received from ſu h 
objects, become general; which is done, by conlidering ther 
as they are in the mind ſuch appearances, ſeparate from it 
other exiſtences, and circumſtances of exiſtence, ay time 
place, and other concomitant idea And this is called aþrac. 
tion; whereby ideas taken from particular things become 4 
neral repreſentatives of all of that kind, and their names gene- 
ral names, applicable to whatever exiſts conformable to ſuch 
abſtract ideas. Thus, the ſame colour being obſerved to- da 
in chalk or ſnow, which we obſerved yeſterday in paper or 
milk, we conſider that appearance alone, make it a repreſenta- 
tive of all the ſame kind, and give it the name of whiteneſs; b 


which ſound we always ſignify the fame quality, whereſo- 
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or abſtracting ſimple ideas, acquired by ſenſation and reffection 
all our complex ideas are formed; and, as belore, in the 
perception of zdeas, the underſtanding was paſſive, ſo hers 
it is active, exerting the power it hath in the ſeveral a&y and 
faculties above mentioned, in order to frame compound 
ideas. 

Complex IbEAs, though their number be infinite, and variety end- 
leſs, yet may they be all reduced to theſe three heads, 218. 
modes, ſubſtances, and relations. — Modes are (ch complex 
ideas, as however compounded, are not ſuppoſed to exilt by 
themſelves, but are confidered as dependencies on, or affecti- 
ons of ſubſtances; ſuch are the ideas ſignified by the words 
triangle, gratitude, murder, &c. 

Thele are of two kinds: 19. Such as are only variations, or 
different combinations of the ſame ſimple idea, without the 
mixture of any other, as a dozen, a ſcore, fc. which may 
be called ſimple modes. 2%. There are others compoundedof 
ſimple ideas of ſeveral ſorts put together, to make one com- 
plex one, as beauty, theft, c. See Mope. 

Subſtances have their ideas from ſuch combinations of ſimple 
ideas, as are taken to repreſent diſtiuct particular things ſubſiſt- 
ing by themſelves; in which the ſuppoſed or confuſed idea of 
ſubſtance, ſuch as it is, is always the firſt and chief. See dun- 
STANCE. 

Relations are a kind of complex 1deas ariſing from the conſi- 
deration or compariſon of one idea with another. Of theſe 
ſome only depend on the equality or exceſs of the ſume ſimple 
idea in ſeveral ſubjects, and theſe may be called proportional 
relations, ſuch as equal, more, bigger, ſwecter, — Another 
occaſion of comparing things together, is owing to the cir- 
cumſtances of their origin and beyinning; which, not being 
afterwards to be altered, make the rclations depending there- 
on as laſting as the ſubje&s to which they belong. Thus it is 
with natural relations, as father, mother, uncle, couſin, {5c. 
Thus alſo it is with relations by inſtitution, as prince and peo- 
ple; general and army, c. As to moral relations, they 
are the conformity or diſagreement of mens free aQtions 
to laws and rules, whether human or divine. Sce RELATI- 
ON. 

Further, ideas may be divided into clear or diſtinct, and obſcure, 
or confuſed. ; 

Simple IDEAS are clear, when they continueſuch as the obyeds 

repreſent them to us when our organs of ſenſation ate in 4 
good tone and order; when our memories retain them, and 
can produce and preſent them to the mind whenever it has oe- 
caſion to conſider them; and when, with this, the mind fees 
that theſe ſimple ideas are ſeverally different one fromanother. 
— The contrary to which is what we call obſcarity and confu- 
ſion of ideas. See Noriox, Onxscukir v, c. 
Again, ideas, with reſpe& to the objects whence they are ta- 
ken, or which they are ſuppoſed to repreſent, come under 2 
threefold diſtinction; being, either real or fantaſtical; true or 
falſe ; adequate or inadequate. 8 

By real IDtas, are meant ſuch as have a foundation in nature, 
ſuch as have a conformity with the real being or exiſtence ot 
things, or with their archetypes. . 

FantiBical Ipzas, are ſuch as have no foundation in nature, not 
any conformity with that being to which they are referred as 
their archetypes. 

All our fimple ideas are real; not that they arc images of fe- 
preſentations of what does exiſt, but as they are the certam el. 
fects of powers in things without us, ordained by onr maker 
to produce in us ſuch ſenſations. They are real id i > 
regard, by them we diſtinguiſh the qualities that are really in 
the bodies themſelves ; their reality lies in the ſteady co reſpon- 
deuce they have with the diſtinct conſtitutions of real being. 
but whether with thoſe conſtitutions as cauſes or payers, © 
matters not, ſo long as they are conſtantly produced d 
them. A; 


ever to be met wich or imagined. See GENERAL term, and 


From the powers of combining, comparing, and ſeparating, 
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As to complex :deas, in regard they are atbitrary combinati- 
ons of ſimple ideas put together, and united under one general 
name, in forming whereof the mind uſes its own liberty, ſome 
are found real, and ſome imaginary. 19. Mixed modes and 
relations having no other reality than what they have in the 
minds of men, are real; nothing more being required to their 
reality, but a poſſibility of exiſting conformableto them. Theſe 
ideas being themſelves archetypes, cannot differ from their 
archetypes, and ſo cannot be chimerical, unleſs any one jum- 
bles inconſiſtent ideas in them: Indeed, thoſe that have names 
aſſigned to them, ought to have a conformity to the ordinary 
ſignification of thoſe names, to preyent their appearing fan- 
taſtical. 2%. Our complex ideas of ſubſtances being made 
in reference to things exiſting without us, whoſe repreſenta- 
tions they are thought, are no further real, than as they are 
combinations of ſimple ideas really united and co-exiſting 
in things without us. Thoſe are fantaſtical, that are made 
up of ſeveral zaeas that never were found united; as centaur, 


c. 

As to true and falſe TDEAS, it may be obſerved, that truth and 
falſhood in propriety of ſpeech belong only to propoſitions ; 
and when ideas are terined true or falſe, there is ſome tacit 
propoſition, which is the foundation of that denomination. 
Our ideas being nothing elſe but appearances or perceptions in 
the mind, can no more be ſaid to be true or falſe, than ſingle 
names of things can be ſaid to be ſo; for truth and falſhood 
lying always in ſome affirmation or negation, our ideas are not 
capable of them, till the mind paſſes tome judgment of them. 

In a metaphylſica! ſenſe they may be ſaid to be true, 

i. e. to be really ſuch as they exiſt; though in things called 

true, even in that ſenſe, there ſeems to be a ſecret reference 

to our ideas, looked upon as the (tandards of that truth; which 
amounts to a mental propoſition. When the mind refers 
its ideas to any thing extraneous to it, they are then capable 
of being true or falſe; becauſe, in ſuch a reference, the mind 
makes a tacit ſuppoſition of their conformity to that thing; 
whjtd ſuppoſition, as it is true or falſe, ſo the ideas them- 


ſelves come to be denominated, Sce T'RUTH, and FaALs- 
HOOD. 


Real ideas ate divided into adequate, and inadequate. - 

Adequate IDEAS, are thoſe which perfectly repreſent thoſe arche- 
types which the mind ſuppoſes them taken from, and which 
it makes them ſtand for. | 

Tradequate IDEAS, are ſuch as do but partially or incompleatly 
repreient thoſe archetypes to which they are referred. See A- 
DEQUATE, and ASSOCIATION. 

IDENTITATE Nominis, a writ which lies for him who up- 
on a capias or exigent is arreſted, and committed to priſon for 
another man of the ſame name. 

IDENTITY, Sameneſs; that by which a thing is itſelf, and not 
any thing elſe. —[n which ſenſe, identity differs from ſimili- 
tude as well as diverſity. See SIMILITUDE, and DiveRSITY. 
Our idea of identity we owe to that power which the mind has 
of comparing the very being of things; whereby, conſidering 
any thing as exiſting at any certain time and place, and com- 
paring it with itſelf as exiſting at any other time, c. we ac- 
cordingly pronounce it the ſame, or different. 

When we ſee any thing in any certain time and place, we 
arc ſure it is that very thing, and can be no other, how like 
ſoever it may be in all other reſpects: In regard we conceive 
it impoſſible, that two things of the ſame kind ſhould exiſt to- 
gether in the ſame place, we conclude, that whatever exiſts 
any whereat the ſametime, excludes all of the ſame kind, and 
is there itſelf alone, When therefore we demand, whether 
any thing be the ſame or no; it refers always to ſomething 
that exiſted at ſuch a time, in ſuch a place; which, it was cer- 
wy, at that inſtant, was the ſame with itſelf, - and no o- 
ther. | 

We have ideas of three ſorts of ſubſtances: of God; of fi- 
nite intelligences ; and of bodies. God being eternal, unalter- 
able, and every where, concerning his identity there can be no 
doubt. Finite ſpirits having had their determinate place and time 
of beginning to exiſt, the relation to that time'and place will 
always determine to each its identity as long as it exiſts. — And 
the ſame will hold of every particle of matter to which no 
addition or ſubtraction is made. Theſe three exclude not one 
another out of the ſame place, yet each exclude thoſe of the 
ſame kind, out of the ſame place. — The idenity and diverſi- 
ty of modes and relations are determined after the ſame manner 
that ſubſtances are; only the actions of finite beings, as mo- 
tion and thought, conſiſting in ſucceſſion, cannot exiſt in dif- 
ferent times and places as permanent beings : for no motion 
or thought, conſidered as at different times, can be the fame, 
each part thereof having a different beginning of exiſtence. 
From whence it is plain, that exiſtence itſelf is the principium 
individuationis, which determines à being to a particular time 
and place incommunicable to two beings of the ſame kind. 
See EXISTENCE. | | 

Thus, ſuppoſe an atom exiſting in a determinate time and 
place, it is evident, that conſidered in any inſtant, it is the 
fame with itſelf, and will be ſo, as long as its exiſtence 


continues, The ſame may be ſaid of rwo or more, or any 
Vor, I. | 
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number of particles, which they continue together. The maſs 
will be the ſame, however jumbled ; but if one atom be 
taken away, it is not the ſame mals. 

But in vegetables, the identity depends not on the ſame mal, 
and is not applied to the ſame thing. The reaſon of this, is 


- the difference between an animate body, and a maſs of mat- 


ter; this latter being only the coheſion of particles any how 

united, the other ſuch a diſpoſition or organization of parts, as 

is fit to receive and diſtribute nouriſhment, ſo as to continue 

and frame the wood, bark, leaves, c. (of an oak, for in- 

ſtance) in which conſiſts the vegetable life. That, therefore, 

which hath ſach an organization of parts, partaking of one 

common life, continues to be the ſame plant, though that 

life be communicated to new particles of matter vitally uni- 
ted to the living plant. The caſe is not ſo much different in 

brutes, but that any one may hence ſee what makes an ani- 
mal, and continues it the ſame. The identity of the ſame 
man likewiſe conſiſts in a participation of the ſame continued 
life, in ſucceeding particles of matter vitally united to theſame 
organized body, a 

To underſtand identity aright, we muſt conſider what idea 

the word ſtands for; it being one thing to be the ſame ſub- 
ſtance ; another, the ſame man; and a third, the ſame perſon. 

An animal is a living organized body ; and the ſame animal is 
the fame continued life communicated to different particles of 
matter, as they happen ſucceſſively to be united to that organized 
living body ; and our notion of man is but of a particular ſort 
of animal. Perſon ſtands for an jutelligent being, that rea- 
ſons and reflects, and can conſider itſelf the ſame thing in 
differerit times and places; which it doth by that conſciouſ- 
neſs, that is inſeparable from thinking. By this every one is 
to himſelf, what he calls ſe/f, without conſidering whether 
that ſelf be continued in the ſame or diverſe ſubſtances. In 
this conſiſts perſonal identity, or the ſameneſs of a rational 
being; and ſo far as this conſciouſneſs extends backward to 
any paſt action, or thought, ſo far reaches the identity of that 
perſon. It is the ſelf-ſamenow, it was then; and it is by the ſame 
ſelf, wich this preſent one, that now reflects on it, that that 
action was done. Self is that conſcious thinking thing, what- 
ever ſubſtance it matters not, which is conſcious of pleaſure 
and pain, capable of happmeſs or miſery ; and fo is concern- 
ed for itſelf as far as that conſciouſeſs extends. That with 
which the conſciouſheſs of this preſent thinking thing can join 
itſelf, makes the ſame perſon, and is one ſelf with it; and ſo 
attributes to itſelf, and owns all the actions of that thing as 
its own, as far as that conſciouſnheſs reaches, See PEx- 
SON. 

This perſonal identity is the object of reward and puniſhment, 
being that by which every one is concerned for himſelf, If 
the conſciouſneſs went along with the little finger, when that 
was cut off, it would be the ſame ſelf, that was juſt before 
concerned for the whole body, If the ſame Socrates, wa- 
king, and fleeping, did not partake of the ſame conſciouſ- 
neſs, he would not be the ſame perſon: Socrates waking 
could not be in juſtice accountable for what Socrates ſleepin 

did; no more than one twin, for what his brother twin did, 
becauſe their outſides were ſo like, that they could not be di- 
ſtinguiſhed. | | 

But ſuppoſe I wholly loſe the memory of ſome parts of my 
life, beyond a poſſibility of retrieving them, ſo that I ſhall ne- 


ver be conſcious of them again; am I not again the ſame per- 


ſon that did thoſe actions, though I have forgot them? I an- 
{wer, we mult here take notice what the word I is applied to, 
which in this caſe is the man only: And the ſame man being 
preſumed to be the ſame perſon, I is eaſily here ſuppoſed to 
ſtand alſo for the ſame perſon. But if it be poſſible for the 
ſame man to have a diſtin incommunicable conſciouſneſs at 
different times, it is paſt doubt the ſame man would at diffe- 
rent times make different perſons. — Which we ſee is the ſenſe 
of mankindin the ſolemneſt declaration of their opinions ; hu- 
man laws not puniſhing the madman for the ſober man's a&i- 
ons, nor the ſober man for hat the madman did; thereby ma- 
king them two perſons. 

Thus we ſay in Engliſh, fach an one is not himſelf, or is 
beſides himſelf; in which phraſes it is infinuated, that ſelf is 
changed, and the ſelf-ſame perſon is no longer in that man. 
But is not a man, drunk or ſober, the ſame perſon? Why 
elſe is he puniſhed for the ſame fact he commits when drunk, 
though he be never afterwards conſcious of it? Juſt as much 
the ſame perſon, as a man that walks, and does other things 
in his ſleep, is the ſame perſon, and is as anſwerable for any 
miſchief he ſhall do in it. Human laws puniſh with ajuſtice 
ſuitable to their way of knowledge; becauſe, in theſe caſes, 
they cannot diſtinguiſh certainly, what is real, and what is 
counterfeit; and ſo the ignorance in drunkenneſs or fleep is 
not admitted as a plea, For though puniſhment be annexed 
to perſonality, and perſonality to conſciouſneſs, and the 
drunkard is not conſcious perhaps of what he did; yet hu- 
man judicatures juſtly puniſh him, becauſe the fa& is proved 
agaiuſt him, but want of conſciouſneſs cannot be proved for 
him. Bat in the great day, wherein the ſecrets of all hearts 
ſhall be laid open, it may be reaſonable to think no one ſhall 
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be made to anſwer for what he knows nothing of, but ſhall 
receive his doom, his own conſcience acculing, or elſe excuſing 
him. See CONSCIENCE. 

To couclude this article, whatever ſubſtance begins to exiſt, 
it mull, during its exiſtence, be the fame : whatever compoſi- 
tion of ſubltances begin to exiſt, during the union of thoſe 
ſubſtances, the concrete muſt be the ſame. Whatſoever mode 
begins to exiſt, during its exiſtence it is the ſame, and ſo if 
the compolition be of diſtinct ſubſtances, and different modes, 
the ſame rule holds. Whence it appears, that the difficulty 
or obſcurity that has been about this matter, rather ariſes from 
names ill uſed, than from any obſcurity in the things them- 
ſelves. For whatever makes the ſpecific idea, to which the 
name is applied, it that idea be ſteadily kept to, the diſtinction 
of any thing into the ſame and diverſe, will eaſily be conceived. 
Sce DISTINCTION. , 

IDEOT. Sce the article Ipior. g 

IDES “, Ipus, in the Roman calendar, a denomination given 
to eight days in each month; commencing, in the months of 
March, May, July and October, on the 15th day; and in the 
other months on the 1 3th day: and reckoned backward, ſo as 
in the four months above ſpecified to terminate on the 8th 
day, and in the reſt on the 6th. Sce CALENDAR. 

* The origin of the word is conteſted : Some will have it form- 
ed from t, to fee 3 by reaſon the full moon was commonly 
ſeen on the day of the ide; others from , ſpecies, figure, 
on account of the image of the full moon then viſible : Others 
from idulium or owis idu/is, a name given by the Hetrurians 
to a victim off: red on that day to Jupiter : Others from the 
Hetrur::n word idue, i. e. divide ; by reafon the ides divided 
the mcon into two nearly equal parts. 

The ides caine between the calends and the nones. See Ca- 
LEN DS, and NoNEs. 

The 15th day in March, May, July and October, and the 13th 
in the other months was called the des of theſe months; 1drs 
Martii, idus Maii, &c. The iꝗth day of the ſame four months, 
and the 12th of the other eight, was pridie idus, or the eve of 
the ide of March, Sc. The x zth day in the four months, and 
the 11th in the eight, was called the third or the de of ſuch 
months, 3 dus Murtii, &c. So, the 12th day in the four, and 
the roth in the eight months, were the 4th of the ides, 
4 idus Martii, &c. Aud thus of the reſt, to the Sth and 
6th days, which made the 8th of the des, 8 idus Marti, 
&c. 

This way of accounting is ſtill in uſe in the Roman chance- 
ry, and in the calendar of the breviary. The ides of 
May were conſecrated to Mercury: the ides of March were 
ever eſteemed unhappy, after Czfar's murder on that day: 
the time after the ide of June was reckoned fortunate for 
thoſe who entered into matrimony : the des of Auguſt were 
conſecrated to Diana, and were obſerved as a feaſt-day by 
the flaves. On the z4es of September auguries were taken 
for appointing the magiſtrates, who formerly entered into 
* offices on the des of May, atterwards on thoſe of 

arch, 

IDIOM “, Iproua, is ſometimes uſed for a dialect; or the lan- 
guage of ſome particular province; differing, in ſome reſpects, 
trom the language of the nation in general, whence it is deri- 
ved. See LANGUAGE, and DIALECT. 

* : he word comes from the Greek, waua, propriety ; of 
1*--, Proper, own. See Io tor is u. | 

IDIOPATHY *, a diſeaſe, or indiſpoſition peculiar to ſome 
member, or part of the body; not cauſed by any other diſeaſe, 
or preceding affection ; nor having any dependence on the reit 
of the body. See DiSt ASE. 

* The word is Greek, Niorabema ; derived from og, proper, 
particular, and -ag,-, pation, a ffection. 

In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to ſympathy, which is when 
the indiſpoſition takes its riſe from ſomeprior diſorder in ſome 
other part of the body. See SYMPTOM. 

Thus a cataract in the eye is an idiopathy: and epilepſy is ei- 
ther idiopathic, or ſympathic ; idiopathic, when it happens 
purely through ſome fault in the brain; Hmpathic, when it is 
preceded by ſome other diſorder. See SYMPATHETIC. 

IDIOSYNCRASY *, in phyſic, a temperament peculiar to 
ſome body, in conſequence whereof whether in ſickneſs or in 
health, it has a more than ordinary averſion, or inclination to 
certain things, or is more affected with them, than others 
uſually are. See TEMPERAMENT, 

* The word is derived from the Greek, Ae, proper, gy, with, 
and wag, craſis, mixture. temperament. 

IDIOT “, or Ipror, in the Engliſh laws, denotes a natural 
fool, or fool from his birth. See Foor. 

The word is originally Greek, Irn, which primarily im- 

ports a private pe ſon, or one who lends a private life, with. 

out any ſhare or concern in the government of affairs. | 

A perſon who has underſtanding enough to meaſure a yard of 

cloth, number twenty rightly, and tell the days of the week, 
c. is not an idiot in the eye of the law. 

[v1oT, idiota, is is allo uſed by antient writers for a perſon ig- 
norant, or unlearned; anſwering to illiteratus, or imperitus. 
In this ſenſe, Victor tells us, in his Chronicon, that in the 
conſulſhip of Meſlala, the holy goſpels, by command of the 


IDY 


emperor Anaſtaſius, were corrected and amend 
been written by idiot evangeliſts: Tanguam ab i 
liſtis compoſita. 

IDIOTA 2nquirendo vel examinando, a writ iſſued 
ſheritt of a county, where the king has notice t 
an idiot naturally born, ſo weak of underſtand 
cannot govern, or manage his inheritance; diceQing him 
call before him the party ſuſpected, and examine him _ 
inquire by a jury of twelve men whether he be an idiot. F 
the king, by his prerogative, has the government of the — 
and ſubſtance of ſuch as are naturally defective in their ow 
diſcretion. 5 

IDIOTISM “, in grammar, a phraſe, or manner of ſpeakin 
peculiar to a language, and which cannot be rendered wes 
for word into any other. See LANGUAGE, Pur axe, ee 

* 'The word is derived from the Greek, ;3.,,, proper, peculiar, 


Idiotiſm is defined, by ſome authors, an inflexion of ſome verb 
or a particular conſtruction of ſome phraſe or particle that is 
anomalous, and deviates from the ordinary rule of the lan. 
guage of the nation, but which is in uſe in ſome particular 
province of it. 
Several authors have written of the idiotiſins in the Greek and 
Latin languages; that is, of the particular turns in thoſe tongues 
which vary the moſt from each other, and from the more 
pular among the modern tongues: but the examples of theſe 
:diotiſms being borrowed from the belt authors, idiotiſm, in this 
ſenſe, cannot properly be called an irregularity, 

IDOL *, a ſtatue, or image of ſome falſe god, to whom 
divine honours are paid, altars and temples erected, and facti. 
fices offered. See IMAGE, STATUE, GoD, and IporArRx 

* The word comes from the Greek, «aw, Which fignities tue 
ſame, of %, imago, image, figure. 

IDOLATRY , the worſhip and adoration of falſe gods, or 

the giving thoſe honours to creatures, or the works of man's 


hand, which are only due to God. See Gop, Aporarioy, 
Cc 


* The word comes from the Greek, fe, which ſignifies 
the ſame ; compoſed of ad, imago, image, and argu, ſer- 
wire, to ſerve; See LaTR1a. . 

Several have written of the origin, and cauſes of Idolatry; 

among the reſt, Voſſius, Selden, Godwyn, and Tenniſon; 

but it is ſtill a doubt who was the firſt author of it. It is 
generally allowed, however, that it had not its beginning till 
after the deluge, and many are of opinion that Belus, who is 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Nimrod, was the firſt man that 

was deified. See APOTHEOSIS, c. , 

But whether they had not paid divine honours to the heayenly 

bodies before that time, cannor be determined ; our acquaint- 

ance with thoſe remote times being extremely ſlender. See 

ASTRONOMY, STAR, c. 

All that can be ſaid with certainty, is, That 426 years af- 

ter the deluge, when God led Terah and his family out of 

Chaldza, and Abraham paſled over Meſopotamia, Canaan, the 

kingdom of the Philiſtines, and Egypt, it does not appear 

that idolatry had then got any footing in any of thoſe coun- 
tries; though ſome pretend that Abraham himſelf was an ido- 
later. 

The firſt mention we find made of it, is in Gen. xxxi. 19. 

where Rachel is ſaid to have taken the idols of her father; 

for though the meaning of the Hebrew word theraphim 

n be diſputed, yet it is pretty evident they were idols. 

Laban calls them his gods, and Jacob calls them ſtrange gods, 

and looks on them as abominations. See THERAPHIM, 

Cluverius, Germ. Autig. Lib. I. maintains Cain to have been 

the firſt idolater, and the falſe gods that he worſhipped to 

have been the ſtars, to whom he ſuppoſed God had left the 

88 of the lower world: but this is mere conjecture. 
he principal cauſes that have been aſſigned for :dolarry, ate, 

the indelible idea which every man has of a God, and the 
evidence which he gives of it to himſelf : an inviolable at- 
tachment to the ſenſes, and an habit of judging and deciding 
by them, and them only : the pride and vanity of the human 
mind, which is not ſatisfied with ſimple truth, but minglesand 
adulterates it with fables: the ignorance of antiquity, or 
the firſt tines, and the firſt men, whereof we have but a vet) 
dark and confuſed knowledge by tradition, they having leftno 
written monuments or books : the ignorance and change 
languages: the ſtyle of the oriental writings, which is figure 
tive and poetical, and perſonifies every thing : the ſuperſtition, 
ſcruples, and fears, inſpired by religion: the flattery of wil- 
ters: the falſe relations of travellers : the fictions of poets: 
the imaginations of painters and ſculptors : a ſinattering ol 
phyſics, that is, a flight acquaintance with natural bodies, and 
appearances, and their cauſes : the eſtabliſhment of colonies, 
and the invention of arts, miſtaken by barbarous people : the 
artifices of prieſts : the pride of certain men, who have affect. 
ed to paſs for gods: the love and gratitude bore by the people 
to certain of their great men and benefactors: and the [crip- 
tures themſelves ill underſtood. 
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IDYLLION *, in poetry, a little gay poem, containing the de- 


ſcription, or narration of ſome agreeable adventure. Sce Ec- 
| LOGUE, on 


ue th ie on a et at 


* The word is derived from the Greek, «3,29, a diminutive 

of «39;, figure, repretentation ; in regard this poetry conſiſts in 

a lively natural image, or repreſentation of things. 
Theocrirus is the oldeſt author who has written :4y/lions, The 
Italians imitate him, and have brought the 7zdyllron into mo- 
dern uſe. See PASTORAL. 
The idyllions of Theocritus have a world of delicacy ; they 
appear with a clowniſh, ruſtic kind of ſimplicity, but are full 
of the moſt exquiſite beauties ; they ſeem drawn from the 
breaſt of nature herſelf, and to have been dictated by the 
zraces. 

he idyllion is a kind of poetry, which paints the objects it 

deſcribes ; whereas the epic poem relates them, and thedrama- 
tic acts them.—T he modern writers of :dy/lions do not keep 
up to that original ſimplicity obſerved by Theocritus ; the peo- 
ple of our days would not bear an amorous fiction, reſem- 
bling the clumſy gallantries of our peaſants.Boileau obſerves, 
that the ſhortelt :dy/lons are uſually the beſt. 

JEALOUSY, waters of. See the article WATERS. 

JEAT. See the article JET. 3 

JECTIG ATION, in phy ſic, atrembling, palpitation, or diſorder- 
ly and convulſive motion, of the whole body, one fide, or 
only of the heart, and pulſe of a ſick perſon ; which ſhews 
that the*brain, which is the origin of the nerves, is attacked, 
and threatned with convulſions. 

JECUR. See the article Liver. 

JECUR Uterinum, — The Placenta is by ſome thus called, from 
the ſuppoſed {imilitude of its office with that of the liver. See 
PLACENTA. ; 

JEER capſtan. See the article CapSTAN. 

JEHAGH, in the eaſtern chronology. See GEAGH, 

JEJUNE ſtyle. See the article STYLE. 

JE) UN UM, the ſecond of the ſmall guts; thus called fromthe 

atin jejunus, hungry; becauſe always ound empty. See Ix- 
TESTINES. | 
JENNET, in horſemanſhip. See GExer. 
JEOFAILE, or JEoFAYLE, a compound of three French words, 
Je ay faille, 1 have failed; uſed in a legal ſenſe, when the par- 
tics to any ſuit have, in pleading proceeded ſo far, that they 
have joined iſſue, which ſhall be tried, or is tried by a jury, 
and this pleading or iſſue is badly joined, ſo that it will be et- 
ror if they proceed. See ISSUE. 
In this caſe, one of the parties might, by their counſel, ſhew 
it to the court, as well after verdict given, as before the jury 
was charged, by ſaying, This inqueſt ought not to take : or 
To judgment you ought not to go. See INQUEST. 
But this occafioning great delays in ſuits; for the redreſs there- 
of ſeveral ſtatues were made, v2. 32. H. 3 by which 
it was enacted, © That if the jury have once paſſed upon the 
* iſſue, though afterwards there be found a jeofaile in the plead- 
© ing, yet ſhall judgment be given according to the verdi& of 
© the jury.* Other ſtatues have alſo been made relating to the 
ſame thing, in the time of king James the I. and Queen Eliza- 
beth, and yet the fault not mended, 

JERONYMITES, or HIiERONYMITES, a denomination given 
to divers orders, or Congregations of religious; otherwiſe 
called Hermits of S. Ferom. See HERMIT. 

The firſt, called hermits of S. Jerom of Spain, owe their origin 
to the third order of 8. Francis, whereof the firſt Jeronymite: 

were members. — Gregory the eleventh confirmed this order, 
under the name of S. Ferom, whom they had choſen for their 
patron and their model, and gave them the conſtitutions of 
the convent of St. Mary of the Sepulchre, with the rule of 8. 
Auguſtin ; and for habit, a white tunic, with a ſcapulary, a 
little capuche, and a mantle, all of their natural colour, with- 
out dying, and of a mean price. | 
The Feronymites are in poſſeſſion of the convent of S. Lau- 
rence, in the Eſcurial, where the kings of Spain are buried. 
In Spain is likewiſe an order of nuns of St. Jerom, founded 
by a lady towards the cloſe of the 15th century. Sixtus put 
them under the juriſdiction of the Jeronymites, and gave them 
the conſtitutions of the monaſtery of S. Martha of Cordoua, 
which-were afterwards changed by Leo X. for thoſe of the 
order of S. Jcrom. 

Hermits of S. Ferom, of the Obſervance, or of Lombardy, were 
founded by Lupus d'Olmedo in 1424, in the mountains of 
Caxalla, in the dioceſs of Sevil. 


The third order of Feronymites was founded by Peter Gamba- 


corti about the year 1377; but the vows. they made were only 
ſimple till 1568, when Pius V. appointed them to be ſolemn. 
They have houſes in Tirol, Italy, and Bavaria. 
The fourth congregation of Feronymites, ate the Hermits of 
S. Jerom of Fiezolt, begun in 1360, when Charles de Monte- 
graneli, of the family of the court of that name, retiring into 
ſolitude, firſt eſtabliſhed it at Verona. It was approved by 
Innocent VII. under the rule and conſtitutions of S. Je- 
rom. But Eugenius, in 1441, changed it for that of 8. Au- 
guſtin.---As the founder was of the third order of S. Francis, 
they preſerved that habit; but, in 1460, Pius permitting 
ſuch as pleaſed to change it, occaſioned a diviſion among 
them. This order was finally ſuppreſſed by Clement XI. in 
1668. | 


JES 


* 


I ESILBASCH, green-head, a name of reproach, which the Per- 


fans give to the Turks, becauſe their emirs wear a green tur- 
ban. See TURBAN, 


JESSANT'*, in heraldry, is applied to a flower-de-luce, or the 


like figure, ſeeming to ſpring, or ſhoot out of ſome other 
22 bears ſable three leopards heads ſeſſant, flowers 
e lis, or, 


The word is formed from the obſolete French jeher, to riſe or 
ſpring out. 


JESUATES, J:svaTz, an order of religious, other wiſe called 


apoſtolical clerks, or jeſuates of S. Ferom. 

"They were founded by John Columbin, and approved of by 
Urban V. in 1367, at Viterbo; where he himſelf gave, to ſuch 
as were preſent, the habit they were to wear. — They follow- 
ed therule of S. Auguſtin, and were ranked by Pius V. among 
the orders of mendicants. | h 
They were called jeſuates, becauſe their firſt founders had the 
name of Jeſus continually in their mouths ; to which they ad- 
ded the name of S. Ferom, by reaſon they choſe that ſaint for 
their proteQor. 

For two centuries the Feſwates were mere lay brothers; but 
in 1606, Paul V. gavethem leave to enter into holy orders.-- 
In moſt of their houſes they were employed in pharmacy, others 
practiſed diſtillation, and ſold aqua vitz ; which occaſioned 
their being called aqua vite-mongers. | 
Being very rich in the ſtate of Venice, that republic ſolicited 
their ſuppreſſion, and obtained it of Clement IX. their effects 


being employed towards ſupporting the expences of the war 
in candia. 


JESUITS, an order of religious, founded by Ignatius Loyola, 


called alſo the ſociety of Feſus. See ORDER. 

This order has rendered it ſelf very conſiderable by its miſſions 
into the Indies, and by its other employments relating to the 
ſtudy of the ſciences, and the education of youth. The coun- 
cilof Trent calls them, regalar clerks of the company of Feſut. 
See CLERK, and REGULAR. 

It was in the year 1538, that Ignatius having aſſembled ten of 
his companions at Rome, choſen moſtly out of the univer- 
ſity of Paris, propoſed to them to make a new order. Af- 
ter this, he preſented the plan of his iuſtitution to Paul III. 
who appointed three commiſſioners to examine it ; upon 
whoſe report, the pontiff confirmed the inſtitution, under 
the name of the company of Feſus, by a bull in 1540—By this 
bull, their number was reſtrained to ſixty ; but that reſtricti- 
on was taken away, two years afterwards, by another bull. 
The order has ſince been confirmed by ſeveral ſucceeding 
popes, who have added many new rights and privileges 
to it. 

The end principally propoſed by this order, is to gain con- 
verts to the Romiſh church; with which view they diſperſe 
themſelves in every country and nation, and with amazing 
induſtry and addreſs purſue the end of their inſtitution. No 
difficulty ſo great that they cannot ſurmonnt, no danger fo 
imminent that they will not undergo, no crimes ſo ſhocking 
1 not been perpetrated by them for the ſervice of their 
cauſe. 

They have no particular habit; but change and accommodate 
it to times, and occaſions, The order conſiſts of five dif- 
ferent claſſes ; profeſſed fathers, ſpiritual coadjutors, appro- 
ved ſcholars, lay-brothers, called alſo temporal coadjutors,and 
novices. 

The profeſſed fathers, which make the body of the company, 
take the three ſolemn vows of religion publickly, and to 
theſe add a ſpecial vow of obedience to the head of the 
church; as to what regards miſſions among idolaters, here- 
tics, &. — The ſpiritual coadjutors alſo make public vows 
of chaſtity, poverty, and obedience ; - but omit the fourth re- 
lating to 1 ſcholars are thoſe, who, af- 
ter two years noviciate, have been admitted, and have made 
three vows of religion; not ſolemn, indeed, but yet de- 
clared. — Theſe are in the way to become profeſſed, or ſpi- 
ritual coadjutors, according as the general thinks fit. Theſe 
degrees eſpecially that of profeſſed, are never couferred till 
after two years noviciate, and ſeven years ſtudy, ſeven of re- 
gency, a third year of noviciate, and thirty three years of age. 
The vows of the ſcholars are abſolute on their fide, but only 
conditional on the fide of the order; the general having it in 
his power to diſpenſe with them. | 
The order is divided into af/iftaxces, the aſſiſtances into pro- 


vinces, and the provinces into hoxſes, — It is governed by a 


general, who is perpetual and abſolute. He reſides at Rome, 
and is elected by a general congregation of the order. He 
has with him five perſons, who are, as it were, his miniſters. 
They are called aſſiſtants, and bear the name of the kingdom 
or country to which they belong, and by whom they are ap- 
pointed, viz. of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, and Fortu- 
gal.--Totheſe belongs the care of preparing the matters of their 


reſpective. aſſiſtances, and of putting them in a method to faci- 
litate their diſpatch. It is by theſe that both inferiors and 


ſuperiors go regularly before the general.-— They are choſen 
by the congregation, and are not only the general's coun- 


ſellors to aſſiſt him in his buſineſs, but alſo to obſerve his 
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conduct; and, if they find occaſion, they may call a general 
congregation without his conſent, who may depoſe him in 
form; or they have it in their power to depoſe him them- 
ſelves, after haviag, by letter, obtained the ſuffrages of their 
rOVUuCCS, 
Fach province has four kinds of hoxſes, viz. profeſſed houſes, 
which can have no lands belonging to them; colleges, where 
the ſciences are taught; re/ideaces, where are a number of 
workmen employed in ſuch oftices, as have any immediate re- 
lation to preaching, confeſſion, mitſions, c. and houſes of 
HmoVices. 
Among the colleges, there are ſome called {imply colleges, and 
others called ſeminaries. — Theſe laſt are ſet apart for the 
young jeſizs to go through their courſes of philoſophy aud 
theology in; the others are for ſtrangers. 
Each province is governed by a provincial, and each houſe by 
a ſuperior ; who is called a rector in the colleges, and a ſupe- 
rior in the other houſes. — Ignatius regulated the diſcipline of 
theſe houſes, and eſpecially of the colleges, by what he had ob- 
ſerved in the Sorbonne, while he ſtudied at Paris. 
The profeſſed of this order renounce, by a ſolemn vow, all 
preferment, and eſpecially prelacy ; and cannot receive any, 
unleſs enjoined thereto by the pope, under pain of fin. — 
This the pope ſometimes does; inſomuch that they have had 
eight cardinals of their order. 

JET, Gagates, called alſo black amber, a light, ſmooth, pitchy, 
foſſile ſtone, extremely black; formed of a bituminous juice 
in the earth, in the manner of coal. See STONE. 

It works like amber, and has molt of its qualities: It abounds 
in Davpiins, but the beit in the world is ſaid to be produced 
in ſonie or the northern parts of England. It readily catches 
tire, flaſhes, and yields a bituminous ſmell. 

There is alſo a factitious jet, made of glaſs, in imitation of 
the mineral je:: This is drawn out into long hollow threads, 
which are cut and faſhioned at pleaſure.—Ir is much uſed 
in embroideries, and in the trimmings of mourning, and may 
be made of any colour, though it is uſually black, and 
white. 

Jer »'ztav, a French word, ſignifying a fountain that caſts 

up water to any conſiderable heighth in the air. See Foux- 
TAIN. 
Mariotte ſhews, that a je: d' ean will never raiſe water ſo 
high as its reſervoir, but always fall ſhort of it by a ſpace, 
which is in a ſubduplicate ratio of that heighth. — The ſame 
author ſhews, that if a greater jet branch out into many 
ſmaller ones, or be diſtributed through ſeveral ers, the ſquare 
of the diameter of the main pipe, muſt be proportioned to the 
ſum of all the expences of its branches : and that if the reſer- 
voir be 52 foot high, and the adjutage half an inch in diame- 
ter, the pipe ought to be three inches in diameter. See WATER, 
FLu1D, c. 

JETSON. See the article FLoTSON. 

JEWEL-OFF1ce, or JEWEL-HOUSE ; an office which takes 
care of faſhioning and weighing the king's plate; delivering it 
out by warrants from the lord chamberlain. See CHAMBER=- 
LAIN. 

When his majeſty makes any preſent of plate, c. they have 
the charge of providing it; with ſome other things leſs mate- 
rial. 


The principal officers are, — The maſter of the jewel-office, 


whoſe ſalary is 450 J. per ann. a yeomar, a groom, aud a 
clerk; all in the king's gift. See MASTER. 
There are alſo in this office, in the gitt of the lord chamber- 
lain, the poet laureat, at 100/. per ann. ſalary; the king's 
hiſtoriographer, at 200 J. per ann. the hiſtory painter, and 
principal painter, at 200/. per ann. the painter in enamel, and 
the ſurveyor and keeper of the pictures, at 200 J. per ann. 
each. l 
The goldſmith and jeweller are employed by the maſter, and 
are uſually in his gitt. 
JEWS. See the articles JuDALSu, ELECTION, Fc. 
JEWS-EAR, auricule Fude, or fungus ſambucinus, a kind of 
fungus, or ſpungy ſubſtance, that grows about the root of the 
elder tree. 
It is chiefly uſed in decoction, which is found detergent, and 
vulnerary, and a good gargle in ſore * 

EWISH Oeconomy, , ECONOMY. 
8 Hours, 4 £ Sees Houx, c. 
JEZIDES, or JEZIDEANS, a term uſed among the Mahome- 

tans, to fignity heretics. See HERETIC. 

In which ſenſe, Jezidear ſtands oppoſed to Muſſulman. See 
MusSSULMAv. ; 
Leunclavius tells us, that the name is derived from an emir, 
called Fez:/, who killed the two ſons of Ali, Hafan and 
Huſſein, two grandſons of Mahomet on their mothers ſide, 
and perſecuted the poſterity of the prophet. — The Agarenians, 
whoſe emir or prince he was, looked on him as an impious 
and heretical perſon ; and hence took occaſion to call all whom 
they accounted heretics, Jezideans. 

Some authors mention the Fezides as a particular people, 
ſpeaking a language different both from the Turkiſh and Per- 
tian, though ſomewhat akin to the laſt.— They further tell 
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us, that there are two kinds of Jezides; the © 
_ 3 T he white 17 * no ſlit in the 
irt; but barely au opening for the head to 

thing that they obſerve with a great deal of rio ugh a 
ry of a circle of gold and light which fell from heay <p 
the neck of their — ſcheik, or chief of theit ry upon 
black Fez#des are faquirs, or religious. See F AQUIR The 
The Turks and Fez:des bear a ſtrong averſion to each 

and the greateſt affront one can put upon a Turk, i; other; 
him a Jegidean.— On the contrary, the Fexi . Bas call 
Chriſtians; being perſuaded that Fez:d, their chief 5 1 * 
Chriſt: or rather, becauſe ſome of their traditions me Jeſus 
that Jezid made an alliance with the Chriſtians ning de 
Muſlulmen. See MAHOMETANISu. *Hanlt the 
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cepting when they are forced to it by the Turks, 


pre- 

Jews; but go without ever reading either one * _ 

them. They make vows, and go on pil rimage; br 

no moſques, temples, nor oratories, no ealts, nor cer = 
nies ; all their religions worſhip conſiſting in ſinging — 

Jeſus Chriſt, the virgin, Moſes, and Mahomet.— When — 

pray, they look towards the Eaſt, in imitation of the Chrig? 

ans; whereas the Muſſulmen turn towards the ſouth T5 q 
believe the devil may poſſibly, one day, come into favour a il 
with God ; and that he is the executor of God's juſtice = 
other world: For which reaſon, they make it a point of con 
ſcience not to ſpeak ill of him, leſt he ſhould revenge himſelf 
The black Fezid ed ft 

e black Fezz:des are reputed ſaints; and it is forhi 
weep at their death; inſtead whereof, they make — 
and yet, for the generality, they are no more than ſhepherds, 
They are not allowed to kill the animals they eat; that office 
belongs to the white Fez:des.— The Fezides go in companies 
like the Arabs. They often change their habitations, and live 
in black tents made of goats-hair, and encompaſſed with large 
ruſhes and thorns interwoven. They diſpoſe their tents in 3 
circle, placing their flocks in the middle. -—— They buy their 
wives; the ſtated price whereof is 200 crowns, be they better 
or worſe. They are allowed divorce, provided it be to be- 
come faquirs.-—lt is a crime among them to ſhave the beard 
though ever ſo little.—They have ſome cuſtoms which inti. 
mate that they ſprang originally out of ſome ſe& of Chriſt. 
ans: for inſtance, in their feaſts one of them preſents a cup 
full of wine to another, bidding him take the cup of the blood 
of Jeſus Chriſt ; which laſt kiſſes the hand of him who pre- 
ſents it, and drinks. 

IGNIS Fatuus, a popular meteor, chiefly ſeen in ſummer 
nights, frequenting meadows, marſhes, and other moiſt places: 
known among the people by the appellations, Mill uitb awiſp, 
and Jack with a lauthoru. See METEOR, 

It ſcems to ariſe from a viſcous exhalation, which being kin- 
dled in the air, reflects a ſort of thin flame in the dark, with- 
out any ſenſible heat. See HEAT, and Pyosprnorrs. 

It is often found flying along rivers, hedges, Ec. by reaſon it 
there meets with a ſtream of air to direct it. See Fartvvus. 

IGNITION, in chymiſtry, the application of fire to metals, 
till ſuch time as they become red-hot, without melting. See 
FiRE, and Hear. 

This happens in gold, and filver, but eſpecially in iron : lead 
and tin are too ſoft and fuſible to bear Ignition. See Metal, 
GoLD, SILVER, (9c. | 

IGNORAMUS, q. d. We do not know; a word uſed by the 
grand jury, impannelled on the inquiſition of cauſes criminal, 
and written upon the bill, when they diſlike their evidence, as 
defective, or too weak to make good the preſentment. See 
Jury, and VERDICT.” 

The effect of which is, that all farther enquiry upon that 
party for that fault is thereby ſtopped, and he delivered with- 
out further anſwer. See BILLA. 


IGNORANCE, the privation, or want of knowledge. See 
KNOWLEDGE. | 
Ignorance is chiefly owing to three cauſes ; want of ideas; 
want of a diſcoverable connection between the ideas we have; 
and want of tracing and examining our ideas. See IDEA, Cc. 
There are ſome things we are ignorant of for want of ideas: 
All the ſimple ideas we have, are confined to the obſervation 
of our ſenſes, and the operations of our own minds, which 
we are conſcious of in ourſelves. What other ideas it is 
poſſible other creatures may have, by the aſſiſtance of other 
ſenſes or faculties, more or perfecter than we have, or diffe- 
rent from ours, is not for us to determine: but to ſay there 
are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing of them, is no bet- 
ter an argument, than if a blind man ſhould be poſitive there 
was no ſuch thing as light and colours; becauſe he had no 
manner of idea of any ſuch thing. — What faculties there- 
fore other ſpecies of creatures have, to penetrate into the na- 
ture and inmoſt conſtitutions of things, we know not: Ti's 
we know, and certainly find, that we want other views ot 
them, beſides thoſe we have, to make diſcoveries of — 
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more perfect. The intellectual and ſenſible world are in this 
perfectly alike, that the parts which we ſee of either of them, 
hold no proportion with what we ſee not; and whatſoever we 
can reach with our eyes, or our thoughts of either of them, is 
but a point, almoſt nothing in compariton of thereſt. 

Again, the waut of ideas, which we yet ſeem capable of, is 
another great obſtacle in our way, and keeps us in ignorance 
of things, we conceive capable ot being known. Bulk, fi- 
gure, and motion wehave ideas of ; yet not knowing what is the 
particular bulk, motion, and figure of the greateſt part of the 
bodies of the univerſe, we are 1gnoraxt of the ſeveral pow- 
ers, efficacies, and ways of operation, whereby the effects we 
daily ſee are produced. Thele are hid from us in ſome things, 
by being too remote, in others by being too minute, When we 
conſider the vaſt extent of the known and vilible parts of the 
world, and the reaſons we have to think, that what lies with- 
in our ken, is but a ſmall part ot theimmenſe univerſe; we 
ſhall then diſcover an huge abyſs of 72zorance : What are the 
particular fabrics of the great maſſes of matter, which make 
up the whole ſtupendous frame of corporeal beings, how far 
they arc extended, and what is their motion, and how con- 
tinued, and what influence they have upon one another, are 
contemplations, that at firſt glimpſe our thoughts loſe them- 
ſelves in! —It we confine our thoughts to this little canton, 
this ſyſtem of our ſun, and the groſler malles of matter which 
vilibly move about it; what ſeveral forts of vegetables, ani- 
mals, and intellectual corporeal beings, infinitely different from 
thoſe of our little (pot of earth, may probably be in other pla- 
nets; to the knowledge of which, even of their outward fi- 
gures and parts, we can no way attain, whillt we are con- 
fined to this earth; there being no natural means, either by ſen- 
ſation or reflection, to convey their certain ideas into our 
minds? There are other bodics ia the univ erſe, no leſs con- 
cealed from us by their minuteneſs. Theſe inſenſible corpuſ- 
cles being the active parts of matter, and great inſtruments of 
nature, on which depend all their ſecondary qualities and ope- 
rations; our want of preciſe diſtinct ideas of their primary 
qualities, keeps us in incurable zgzorance of what we delire to 
know about them. 

Did we know the mechanical affections of rhubarb or opium, 
we might as eaſily account for their operations of purging and 
cauſing ſleep, as a watchmaker can for the motions of his 
watch. — The diſſolving of ſilver in aqua fortis, or gold in 
aqua regia, and not vice verſa, would be then perhaps no more 
difficult to know, than it is to a ſmith to underſtand, why 
the turning of one key will open a lock, and not the turning 
of another.--But whilſt we are deſtitute of ſenſes acute enough 
to diſcover the minute particles of bodies, and to give us ideas 
of their mechanical affections, we muſt be content to be ig- 
norant of their properties: and operations: nor can we be af- 
ſured about them any farther, than ſome few trials we make 
are able to reach; but whether they will ſuccecd again another 
time, we cannot be certain, —- This hinders our certain know- 
ledge of univerſal truths concerning natural bodies; and our 
realon carries us herein very little beyond particular matter of 
fact: and therefore it is matter of doubt, that how far ſoever 
human induſtry may advance uſeful. and experimental philoſo- 
phy in phyſical things, yet ſcientifical will (till be out of our 
reach : becauſe we want perfect and adequate ideas of thoſe 
* which are neareſt to us, and moſt at our com- 
mand. 

This, at firſt ſight, ſhews us how diſproportionate our know- 
ledge is to the whole extent, even of material beings: to 
which, if we add the conſideration of that infinite number of 
ſpirits that may be, and probably are, which are yet more re- 
mote from our knowledge, and whereof we have no cogni- 
zance ; we ſhall find this cauſe of ignorance conceals from 
us, in an impenetrable obſcuricy, almoſt the whole intel lectu- 
al world; a greater, certainly a more beautiful world, than 
the material: For, abating ſome very few ideas of ſpirits, 
which we get from our own mind by reflection, and from 
thence the beſt we can collect of the Father of all ſpirits, the au- 
thor of them, and us, and all things; we have no certain in- 
formation, ſo much as of the exiſtence of other ſpirits, but 
by revelation : much leſs have we diſtinct ideas of their diffe- 
rent natures, ſtates, powers, and ſeveral conſtitutions, where- 
in they agree, or differ one from another, and from us: And 


ties, we are under an abſolute zgnorance. 

Another cauſe of ignorance, is the want of diſcoverable con- 
nection between thoſe ideas we have: where we want 
that, we are utterly incapable of univerſal and certain know- 
ledge, and are, inthe former caſe, left only to obſervation and 
experiment. Thus the mechanical affections of bodies, ha- 
ving no affinity at all with the ideas they produce in us, we 
can have no diſtinct knowledge of ſuch operations beyond 
dur experience; and can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, 
than as the effects or appointments of an infinitely wile agent, 
which perfectly ſurpaſs our comprehenſions.— The opcra- 
tion of our minds upon our bodies, is as unconceivable : how 
any thought ſhould produce a motion in body, is as remote 
from the nature of our ideas, as how any body ſhould pro- 
Vol. I. | 


therefore, in what concerns their different ſpecies and proper- | 


duce any thought in the mind. That it is ſo, if experiencs 
did not convince us, the conſideration of the things themſelves 
would never be able, in the leaſt, to diſcover to us.---In ſome 
of our ideas there arc certain relations, habitudes, and connec- 
tions, ſo vilibly included in the nature of the ideas themſelves, 
that we cannot conceive them ſeparable from them by any 
power whatſoever: in theſe only we ate capable of certain and 
univerſal knowledge, Thus the idea of a right lined triangle 
neceſſarily carries with it an equality of its augles to two right 
ones; but the coherence and continuity of the parts of matter, 
the production of ſenſation in us, of colours and ſounds, c. 
by impulſe and motion, being ſuch wherein we can diſcover 
no natural connection with any ideas we have, we cannot 
but aſcribe them to the arbitrary will and good pleaſure of 
the wile architect. The things that we obſerve con- 
ſtantly to proceed regularly, we may conclude do act by a 
law fet them; but yet by a law we know not, whereby 
though cauſes work ſteadily, and effects conſtantly flow from 
them, yet their connections and dependencies being not dif- 
coverable in our ideas, we can have but an experimental knows 
ledge of them. — Several effects come every day within the 
notice of our ſenſes, of which we have ſo far ſenſitive know- 
ledge ; but the cauſes, manner, and certainty of their produc- 
tion, we muſt, for the foregoing reaſons, be content to be ig- 
norant of. In theſe we can go no further than particular experi- 
ence informs us of matter of fact; and, by analogy, we gueſs 
what effects the like bodies are upon other trials like to produce. 
But as ro perfe& ſcience of natural bodies, (not to mention 
ſpiritual beings) we are ſo far from being capable of any 
ſuch thing, that it may be reckoned loſt labour to ſeek aiter 
It. See SCIENCE. 

The third cauſe of ignorance, is our want of tracing thoſe ideas 
we have, or may have; and finding out thoſe intermediate 
ideas, which may ſhew us what habitude of agreement or diſa- 
greement they may have one with another: And thus many are 
ignorant of mathematical truths for want of application, in 
enquiring, examining, and by due ways comparing thoſe ideas, 
See KNOWLEDGE, | 

JIG, in mulic, c. See the article Gics. 

ILIAC * Paſſion, a violent, and dangerous kind of colic ; cal - 
led alſo volvulus, miſerere mei, and chordapſus. See CoLIC. 

It takes its name from the inteſtine ilian, in regard of its be- 
ing uſually affected in this diſtemper; or perhaps from the 
Greek verb ne, to wind, twiſt; whence alſo it is the Latins 
call it wofoulus, See VoLvuLvus. 

It conſiſts in an expulſion of feculent matter by the mouth, ac- 
companied with a ſwelling and tenſion of the abdomen, an 
intenſe pain, and a total conſtipation, See MiskRERE. 

The immediate cauſe of the i/iac paſſion, ſeems owing to an 
irregularity, or inverſion of the periſtaltic motion of the guts, 
dig. when it begins with the lower, and is continued upwards, 
See PERISTALTIC, and ANTIPERISTALTIC. 

Other cauſes are, the hardnefs of the excrements, inflammati- 
on of the inteſtines, and their engagement in the anus or ſero- 
tum, as ſometimes happens in hernias ; their twiſting, and en- 
tering within one another, Sce CHORDAPSUS. | 
Perſons afflicted with the lac paſſion, have ſometimes been 
found to return ſuppoſitories and gliſters by the mouth. | 
Some have been cured of it by ſwallowing a great quantity of 
quickſilver; or a musket ball: when the guts are twiſted, or 
enter one within another, the weight of theſe bodies ſometimes 
ſets them to rights again. 

ILiac Veſſels. Sce the articles ARTERY, and VEIx. as 

ILIACUS Externus, or Pyriformis; a muſcle of the thigh, 
which ariſes from the internal concave part of the os ſacrum, 
towards the botrom ; and deſcending obliquely among the great 
ſinus of the os ilium, from a round flethy origin, joins the glu- 
tæus medius, and is inſerted by a round tendon at the bottom of 
the great trochanter, 

ILiacus inte ruus, a muſcle of the thigh, which ariſes fleſhy from 
the internal concave part of the os ilium; and in its deſcent 
over the inferior part of it, joins with the pſoas magnus ; and 
is inferted with it, under the termination of the pectine- 
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Tor with the pſoas magnus, moves the thigh forward in 
walking. | 
ILIAD*, lar, the name of an ancient epic poem, the firſt, 
and fineſt of thoſe compoſed by Homer. See Epic, &c. 
The word is derived ſrzm the Greek T1az;, of tau, Tlium, 
Troy, a famous city in Afia, which the Greeks befieget for 
the ſpace of ten years, and at laſt deſtroyed, on account of 
the rape of Helena, which makes the ſubje& of the work. 
The poet's deſign in the Iliad, was to ſhew the Greeks, who 
were divided into ſeveral little ſtates, how much it was their in- 
tereſt to preſerve an harmony, and good underſtanding amon 
them. In order to which, he ſets befote their eyes, the calami- 
ties that befel their anceſtors from the wrath of Achilles, aud 
his miſunderſtanding with Agamemnon ; and the advantages 
that 28 to them from their union. See FABLE, ACTI1- 
ON, CTC. | 
The Iliad is divided into twenty four books, which are 
marked with the letters of the alphabet, Pliny gives us an 
11 K account 
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account of an Ila written ou (© very ſlender a paper, that 
the whole might be contained jt a nut-thell, 

For the conduct of the [/:a4, fee Father Boſſu, Madam Da- 
cler, and M. de la Motte, 

The critics in nta the Iii to be the firſt, and yet the belt 
poem that ever appeared ia the world: Ariitotle's Poetzes are 
almoſt taken wholly from it; the philoſopher had nothing to 
do, but to form precepts ttom the poet's practice. Some au- 
thors tell us, that Homer invented not only poetry, but all o- 
ther atts and ſciences; and that there ate the viſible marks of a 
perfect kuow ledge in every one of them, to be ſeen iu the Ili- 
ad. See POETRY. 

The ingenious Mr. Barns of Cambridge, had prepared a work 
for the prels, to proveSolomon to have been the author of the 
Iliad. 

ILIUM Inteſtinum, See the article INTESTINE. 

Iron Os. See the article O INNOMINATA. 

ILLEGITIMATE Birth, or Delivery. See DELIveRY, and 
 ABOR TION. 

ILLEVIABLE, in law, a debt, or duty which cannot, or 
ought not to be levied. See Levy, 

The word sibi is tet on a debt or due that is z/levrable. 

ILLUMINATION, ju a general ſenſe, denotes the act of a 
Inminous body, or body that emits light; ſometimes alſo the 
paſſion of an opake body that receive; it. See Licht. 

ILLUMINATIVE Lenmar 41;aih. See MonTH. 

ILLUMINED, ILtvumixaAT1I, a church term, ancicntly ap- 

plied to ſuch perſons as had reccived baptiſm. See Bap- 
TISx. 
Tae name was occaſioned by a ceremony in baptiſm, which 
conſiſted in putting a lighted taper in the hand of the perſon 
baptized, as aſymbol of the faith and grace he had received in 
the ſacrament. See CATECHUMEN. 

ILLUMINED, ILLUNINAT1, is alſo the name of a ſect of here- 
ties, who ſprang up in Spain about the year 1575, and 
called by the Spaniards, Alumbrados. 

Their leaders were Villalpando, a prieſt, originally of the iſle 
of Tenaritt, and a Carmelite, called Catherine de Feſus. — 
Theſe had a great number of diſciples and followers, moſt of 
whom were apprehended, and clapped up in the Inquiſition at 
Cordona; ſome whercof were put to death, and the reſt abj u- 
red their errors. | 
Their principal doctrines were, That by means of a ſublime 
manner of prayer, which they had attained to, they entered 
into ſo perfect a ſtate, that they had no occaſion for ordinan- 
ces, ſacraments, nor good works; and that they could give 
way, even to the vileſt actions, without fin, | 

The ſect of Illumined was revivedin France in the year 1634, 
and were ſoon after joined by the Guerinets, or diſciples of 
Peter Guerin, who together made but one body, called alſo 
Illumined: but they were ſo hotly purſued by Louis XIII. 
that they were ſoon deſtroyed. 

The brothers of the roſy croſs, are ſometimes alſo called Illa- 
mixed. See ROSYCRUCIAN. 

ILLUSTRIOUS, IrLusTRIS, was heretofore in the Roman 
empire a title of honour, peculiar to people of a certain rank. 
See TITLE, 

It was firſt given to the moſt diſtinguiſhed among the knights, 
who had a right to bear the latus clavus: afterwards, thoſe 
were entitled z/luſtr;oxs, who held the firſt rank among thoſe 
called hozorati; that is, the præfecti pretorii, prætecti urbis, 
treaſurers, comites, c. 

There were, however, different degrees among the illuſtres: 
As in Spain they have grandees of the firſt and ſecond claſs, 
ſo in Rome they had their ://z/tres whom they called great, 
majores; and others leſs, called illaſtres minores. — For in- 
ſtance, the præfectus pretorii was a degree below the maſter 
of the offices, though they were both z/laſtres. 

The Novels of Valentinian diſtinguiſh as far as five kinds of 
illuſtres; among whom, the z/luſtres admmiſtratores bear the 
firſt rank. 

IMAGE *, Imaco, a natural, lively repreſentation of an ob- 
ject, oppoſed to a ſinooth well poliſhed ſurface, or mirror. 
See MiRRoOR. 

* The Latin word, image, comes originally from the Greek 
wircohe, imitari, to imitate or mimic. 

IMAGE, in optics, denotes the ſpectre, or appearance of any ob- 
ject, whether by reflexion, or refraction. See VISION. 

In all plane mirrors, the image is of the fame magnitude as the 
object, and appears as far benind the mirror, as the object is 
before it. 

In convex mirrors, the mage appears leſs than the object; and 
farther diſtant trom the centre of the convexity, than from the 
point of reflexion. | 
Mr. Molyneux gives the following rule for finding the diame- 
ter of an mae, projected in the diſtinct baſe of a convex mir- 
ror: As the diſtance of the object from the mirror, is to the 
diſtance from the image to the glaſs; ſo is the diameter of the 
object, to the diameter of the ;z22ge. 

IMAGE is alſo uſed for the trace, or mark which out ward objects 
imprets on the mind, by means of the organs of ſenſe. 

IMAGE alſo fignitics an artificial repretentation performed by 
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man; as in painting, ſculpture, and the like, _ 701 

the word is now generally uſed in ſpeaking of 6 which ſenſe, 

imaz,ined to be ſo. 65 holy, ot 

The ule, and adoration of images, are things 

a long time controverted in the World. The Len , 

demn the Calviniſts, for breaking the mE, in the rh.” 

the Catholics, looking on it as a kind of ſacrilege: — 2 

they condemn the Romaniſts (who are profeſſed jm, - - 

ſhippers) as idolaters: Nor can theſe laſt keep pace bop © 

Greeks, who go far beyond them in this point; which — 

occaſioned abundance of diſputes among them. ; * 

The Jews abſolutely condemn all im.; and do not ſo 

as ſuffer any ſtatues or figures in their houſes, much leſz bag 

ſynagogues, or places of worſhip. mr 

The Mahometans have a perfect averſion to images; wh; 

was what led them to deſtroy moſt of the beautitul mo -n 

ments of antiquity, both ſacred and profane, at Conſtan 

nople. : 

The noble Romans preſerved the images of their anceſt 

with a great deal of care and concern ; and had them carrie 

in proceſſion at their funerals and triumphs. They werecor 
monly made of wax, or wood; though ſometimes of marble 

or braſs. They placed them in the veſtibles of their houſe y 

and they were to [tay there, even if the houſes happencdto be 

ſold, it being accounted impious to diſplace them.—. a 105 

Claudius was the firſt who brought them into the temples in 

the year of Rome 259; and he added inſcriptions to he 

ſhewing the origin of the perſons repreſented, and their brave 
and virtuous atchievements. 

It was not, however, allowed for all, who had the imaze;of 

their anceſtors in their houſes, to have thein carried at their 

- funerals; this was a thing ouly granted to ſuch as had honoy. 
rably diſcharged themſelves of their offices ; for thoſe who 
failed in this reſpe&, fortcited that privilege : and in caſe the 
had been guilty of any great crime, their me. were broken 
in pieces. 

IMAGE alſo ſignifies the deſcription of any thing in a diſcoutſe 
See DESCR1PT1ON. ; 
Images in diſcourſe, are defined, by Longinus, to be, in ge. 
neral, any thoughts proper to produce expreſſions, ana which 

reſent a kind of picture to the mind. 

ut, in the more limited ſenſe, he ſays, 72ges are ſuch dif. 
courſes as come from us, when by a kind of enthuſiaſm, or 
an extraordinary emotion of the ſoul, weſeemto ſee thethings 
whereof we ſpeak, and preſent them betore the eyes of thoſe 
who hear. 
Images in rhetoric, have a very different uſe from what they 
have among the poets: the end priucipally propoſed in poetry 
is aſtoniſhment and ſurprize ; whereas the thing chicfly aimed 
at in proſe, is to paint things naturally, and to ſhew them 
clearly. They have this, however, in common, that they 
both tend to move, each in its kind. See PoE TRT. 
Theſe images, or pictures, are of vaſt uſe, to give weight, 
magnificence, and ſtrength to a diſcourie. They warm and 
animate it; and when managed with art, according to Lon- 
ginus, ſeem, as it were, to tame and ſubdue the hearer, and 
put him inthe power of the ſpeaker. 

IMAGINARY Koot, in algebra. See the article Root, 

IMAGINATION, a power or faculty of tue ſoul, whereby it 
conceives, and forms ideas of things, by means of impreſſi- 
ons made on the fibres of the brain, by ſenſation. See Sour, 
FacuLTy, Sc. 

The organs of our ſenſes are compoſed of fibril!z, or little 
fibres, which, at one end, terminate in the ontward parts of 
the body and skin, and at the other in the middle of the brain, 


Theſe fibres may be moved two ways; either beginningattaat 
end which terminates in the brain, or that which terminates 
without. Now the agitation of | theſe fibres cannot be com- 
municated to the brain, but the ſoul will be affected, and per- 
ceive ſomething. If then the agitation begins where objects make 
their firſt impreſſion, viz. on the external ſurface of the f- 
bres of our nerves, and is communicated thence to the 
brain; the ſoul, in that caſe, judges that what The perceives i 
without; that is, ſhe perceives an external object as preſent: 
But if only the interior fibres moved by the courſe of the 
animal ſpirits, or in ſome other manner; the ſoul then 
imagines, and judges, that what ſhe perceives is not with 
out, but within the brain; that is, ſhe perceives an object as 
abſent : And herein lies the difference between ſenſation 
and imagination. See SENSATION, V1SION, DRAIN, 
e. : 

To give a more diſtinct idea of the faculty of ih, 
according to the doctrine of Malebranche, it muſt be obſerr» 
ed, that as often as there happens to be any alteration in that 
part of the brain where the nerves terminate, there alſo hap- 
pens an alteration in the brain; that whenever there is allf 
motion in that part, to change the order of its fibres, there 
alſo happens a new perception in the ſoul, and ſhe finds fome- 
thing new, either by way of ſenſation or πααiuZ]un; Mer 
ther of which can be without an alteration of the fibres in 
that part of the brain. So that the faculty of π⁰ , 


or imagination, only conſiſts in the power which the foul 2 
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of forming images of objects, by producing a change in the 
fibres of that part of the brain, which may be called the prin- 
cipal part, becauſe it correſponds to all the parts of our body, 
and is the place where the ſoul (it it may be fo faid) immedi 
ately reſides. — It matters not which that part is, nor whether 
the opinion of Willis be true, who places the common ſenſe 
in the two bodies, called corpora ſtriata, and the imagination in 
the corpus calloſum; or that of Fernelius, who places ſenſati- 
on in the pia matter, that encompaſſes the ſubſtance of the 
brain; or that of Deſcartes, who places it in the pineal gland: 
it ſaffices that there is {ome ſuch part. Sce SENSOR. 
Since then the imagination only conſiſts in a power which the 
ſoul has of forming images of objects, by impreſſing them ou 
the fibres of the brain, it follows, that the larger and more 
diſtin& the veltigia, or tracks of the animal ſpirits, which are 
the lines or ſtrokes, as it were, of thoſe images, are, the more 
ſtrongly and diſtinctly the ſoul 79gimes thote objects. 
Now as the breadth, depth, and cleanneſs of the ſtrokes of a 
ſculpture depend on the force wherewith the graver acts, and 
the obedicnce which the copper yields; ſo the depth and elean- 
neſs of the tracks of the imagination depend on the force of 
the animal ſpirits, and the conſtitution of the fibres of the 
brain*; and it is that varicty which is found in thoſe two things, 
to which we owe almoſt all that vaſt difference which we ob- 
ſerve in peoples minds. On the one fide are abundance and 
ſcarcity, briskneſs and flownefſs, larzenels and ſmallneſs of 
the animal ſpirits; and on the other hand delicacy or groſſneſs, 
humidity or drinels, ſtiffneſs or flexibility of the fibres of the 
brain; and, laſtly, a particular relation which the animal ſpi- 
rits may have with thoſe fibres. From the various combina- 
tions of which things, will reſult a ſufficiently great variety, to 
account for all the different characters which appear in the 
minds of men: and from the {ame principle flows that dif- 
ference which is obſerved in the ſame perſou's mind, at dif- 
ferent times, and under different circumſtances, as in child- 
hood, manhood, and old age, in ſickneſs, health, c. See 
BRAIN, and SPIRITS. 
It may here be obſerved, that the fibres of the brain are more 
agitated by the impreſſion of objects, than by the courſe of 
the animal ſpirits ; and for this reaſon the ſoul is more affe&- 
ed with objects, which it perceives by ſenſation, and which it 
looks on as preſent, and capable of giving it pleaſure or pain, 
than by thoſe perceived by imagination, which it judges to be 
diſtant. And yet it ſometimes happens, that in perſons, whoſe 
animal ſpirits are extremely agitated by faſting, waking, drink- 
ing, a fever, or ſome violent 3 theſe ſpirits move the in- 
ward fibres of the brain as forcibly as outward objects do; ſo that 
thoſe perſons perceive things by ſenſation, which they ſhould 
only perceive by imagination; for imagination and ſenſation 
only differ from each other, as the greater from the leſs. See 
Malebranche, Recher. de la Verite, Lib. II. See alſo the 
articles Mabxkss, DELirkium, PuRENSY, MELANCHOLY, 
JC. 

IMAM, or IMAN, a miniſter in the Mahometan church, anſwer- 
ing to a parith prieſt among us. * 
The word properly ſignifies what we call a prelate, antiſtes, 
one who precedes others; but the Mluſſulmen frequently ap- 
ply it to a perſon who has the care and intendancy of a 
moſque, who is always there the firſt, and reads prayers to 
the people, which they repeat atter him. f 

IMAM is alſo applicd by way of excellence to the four chiefs, or 
founders of the tour principal ſects in the Mahometan religion. 
Sce MAHOMETANISM. 
Thus Ali is the mam of the Perſian, or of the ſect of the 
Schiaites ; Abu-beker the «mam of the Sunnites, which is the 
ſe& followed by the Turks. Saphii, or Safi-y, the imm of 
another ſe&, c. 
The Mahometans do not agree among themſelves about 
this imamate, or dignity of the mam. Some think it 
of divine right, and attached to a ſingle family, as the pon- 
tificate of Aaron. — Others hold, that it is, indeed, of di- 
vine right, but deny it to be ſo attached to any ſingle fami- 
ly, as that it may not be transferred to another. They add, 
that the imam is to be clear of all groſs fins, and that other- 
wiſe he may be depoſed, and his dignity conferred on another. 
However this be, it is certain, that after an imm has once 
been owned as ſuch, by the Muſſulmen ; he who denies that 
his authority comes immediately from God, is accounted im- 
pious; he who docs not obey him, a rebel; and he who pre- 
tends to coutradict what he ſays, a fool, among the ortho- 
dox of that religion. ; 

IMBARGO, or ExBaRGo, a ſtop, or ſtay put upon ſhips, 
or merchandize, uſually by public authority. See EMBAR- 


GO. 
IMBECILLITY, a ſtate of languor, or decay; wherein the 
body is not able to perform its uſual exerciſes, or functions. 

IMBEZLE, or IM3EZZLE, to'walte, pilter, or purloin. 

As where a perſon intruſted with goods, waſtes, conſumes, 
and diminiſhes them, he is ſaid to imbezle them. 
IMBIEE, is commonly uſed in the ſame ſenſe as abſorb ; viz. 
where a dry porous body takes up.another thatis moiſt. See 

ABSORB, | . 


IMM 


IMBRICATED, is uſed by ſome botaniſts to expreſs the figure 
of the leaves of ſome plants, Which are hollowed like an 12+ 
brex, or gutter-tile, See LEAF. : | 

IMITATION, in muſic, a kind of compoſition wherein one 
part is made to imitate another cither throughout the whole 
piece, which is one of the kinds of canon, or only during 
ſome meaſures, which is a ſimple imitation. 

Sometimes the movement, or the figure of the notes, alone, 
is imitated; and that, ſometimes even by a contrary motion, 
which makes what they call a retrograde imitation. 

Imitation differs from fugue, in regard, in the former the repe- 
tition muſt be a ſecond, a third, a ſixth, ſeventh, or ninth, 
either aboye or below the firſt voice: whereas if the repetition” 
were in uniſon, a fourth, fifth, or eighth, higher or lower, it 

would be a fague, See Fucue. 


IMMACULATE, without ſtain. — A term much uſed a- 
mong the Romaniſts, when ſpeaking of the conception of 


the bleſſed virgin, they call it immaculate : intimating, 
oy ſhe was born without original ſin. See ORIGINAL 
ils. 

When the cap is given to a doctor of the Sorbonne, he is o- 
bliged to ſwear that he will defend the immacrlate conception, 
This was decreed by an act of the Sorbonne in the fourteenth 
century; in imitation of which, eighty other univerſities made 
the ſame order. See SoRBON, 

The military orders in Spain are all ſolemnly obliged to defend 
this prerogative of the virgin. See CONCEPTION. 

There is alſo a congregation of the IMMACULATE conception; 
in moſt nunneries whereof is a ſociety of ſecular maids, whoſe 
end is to honour the immaculate conception : of which they 
make a public proteſtation every year, and a private one every 


ay. 

IMMANENT, in logic.—The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds 
of actions; the one rranſient, which paſs from the agent to 
the patient; the other immanent, which continue in the agent. 
See ACT, and ACTION. 

IMMATERIAL, ſomething devoid of matter, or that is pure 
ſpirit, See MATTER. . 
Thus God, angels, and the human ſoul, are immaterial be- 
ings.— Plato proves the immateriality of the ſoul from theſe 


ſix topics. 19. Its ſimplicity. , 29. Its independency on the 


body, which js two-fold ; in its eſſe and its operari, in ex- 
iſting, and in acting or operating ſeparately, 39. Its rule 
and authority over the body. 49. Its likeneſs and ſimilitude 
to God, which diſcovers itſelf in the pleaſure it enjoys in ſpi- 
ritual things, in its aiming at ſpiritual objects, 225 5. Its 
ſpiritual manner of perceiving material objects. Laſtly, its in- 

iviſibility, capacity, activity, immortality, c. See Sour, 
and IMMORTAL. 

IMMEDIATE, that which precedes, or follows ſome other 
thing, without any interpoſition. See MEDIATE. 
IMMEDIATE, alſo ſignities ſomething that acts without means, 
without medium. In which ſenſe we ſay, inmediate grace, 
an immediate Cauſe, c. : 
There have been great diſputes among divines about imme- 
diate grace. —— The queſtion in debate is, Whether grace 
act on the heart and mind by an immediate efficacy, indepen- 
dent of all external circumſtances; or, Whether a certain aſ- 
ſemblage and improvement of circumſtances joined to the mi- 
niſtry of the word, may produce the converfion of ſouls ? 

See CRACK: $9 $ 

MMEDIATE Mode. : ODE, 

IMMEDIATE Fire. { See the article FIRE. 

IM MEMORIAL, an epithet given to the time or duration of 
any thing, whoſe beginning we know nothing of. 

In a legal ſenſe, a thing is ſaid to be of time 7z2memorial, or 
_ out of mind, that was before the reign of our king Eg- 
ward II. x ; 

IMMENSE, that whoſe amplitude, or extenſion no finite 
meaſure whatſoever, or how oft ſoever repeated, can equal. 
See INFINITE, 

IMMERSION, an act by which any thing is plunged into wa- 

ter, or other fluid, See FLuip. 
In the firſt ages of chriſtianity, baptiſm was performed by im- 
merſion ; by three emmerſions. — Ihe cuſtom of * is 
ſaid to be (till preſerved in Portugal, and among the Anabap- 
tilts in other parts. See BAPTISM. | 

IMMERSION, in pharmacy, is the preparation of ſome medicine, 
by letting it ſteep for ſome time in water, in order to take ſome 

ill qualitity or taſte from it. ; 
As is done in rhubarb, to moderate its force; in lime, to take 
away its fait ; and in olives, which are preſerved in brine. 

IMMERSION, in aſtronomy, is when a ſtar or planet comes fo 
near the ſun, that we cannot diſcern it ; being as it were en- 
veloped, and hid in the rays of that luminary. See Occur- 

' TATION, HELIACAL, fc. 

IMMERS10N allo denotes the beginning of an eclipſe of the 
moon ; that is, the moment when the moon begins to be 
darkened, and to enter into the ſhadow of the earth. 

The ſame term is alſo uſed with regard to an cclipſe of the 

ſun, when the disk of the moon begius to cover it, Sec E- 

CLIPSE. , 
(1 
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In this ſenſe, 7227/60 ſtands oppoſed to emerſion, which ſig- 
nifiecs the moment wherein the moon begins to come out of 
the ſhadow of the earth; or the fun begins to ſhow the parts 
ot his disc which were hid before. 

IstER Sox is frequently applied to the ſatellites of Jupiter, 
and elpeciilly the firſt ſatellite; the oblervation whereof is 
of lo much uſe for diſcovering the longitude. Sce SATEL- 
LIT ES. 

The immerſion of that ſatellite is the moment in which it 
appears to enter within the disk of Jupiter; and its emerſion 
the moment wherein it appears to come out. Sce JUPITER. 
The immerſions are obſerved from the time of the conjunc- 
tion of Jupiter with the ſun, to the time of his oppoſition : 
and the emer/ions from the time of his oppoſition to his con- 
junRion.— The peculiar advantage of theſe obſervations, is, 
that during eleven months of the year, they may be made, at 
leaſt, every other day. —The perfection of this theory, and 
the praxis thereon, we owe to M. Caſſini. See Loxct- 
TUDE. 

Screples of IMMERSION. See the article SCRUPLE. 

IMMORTAL, that which will laſt to all eternity ; as having 
in itſelf no principle of alteration, or corruption. See LIFE. 
Thus, God, and the human ſoul are eortal.— Plato de- 
fines immortality, yo:z envy; na Ar pom, animated eſſence 
and eternal manſion; and proves the immortality of the foul 
from two kinds of arguments; the one artificial, the other 
inartiſicial. 

Inartificial arguments for the ſoul's imπmortality are teſtimo- 
nics and authorities whercof he cites ſeveral, and adds in ge- 
neral, that all the great men and poets, who had any thing 
divine in them, aſſerted the 77mortal:ty of the ſoul. 

Artificial or proper arguments for the immortality, are either 
ſpeculative or practical: of the firſt kind are thoſe drawn from, 
19. The ſimple, uniform, ſpiritual, and divine nature of the 
ſoul. 29. Its infinite capacity. 36. Its defiring and longing 
after immortality, and its inward horror of falling into nothing; 
proving it abſurd that the ſoul ſhould die, when life is its pro- 
per and adequate object. 49. Its rational activity; proving 
that whatever has in itſelf a principle of rational and ſponta- 
ncous motion, by which it tends towards ſome ſupreme good, 
is immortal. 5. The various ideas which it has of ſpiritual 
things; particularly the idea it has of mortality. 69. Its 
immateriality. See IMMATERIAL. 

His practical or moral arguments for the immortality of the 
ſoul, are drawn from, 19. The juſtice of God, which can 
never ſuffer the wicked to eſcape unpuniſhed, nor the good 
unrewarded after death. 29. The dependance which religion 
has on this opinion; in regard, without this perſuaſion, there 
would be no religion in the world. 39. The opinion which 
men have, that juſtice and every kind of virtue are to be cul- 
tivated, that they may at laſt live with God. 4®. The ſtings 
of conſcience, and anxious ſolicitude we are under about a fu- 
ture ſtare. Sce SOUL. 

IMMUNITY, a privilege or exemption from ſome office, du- 
ty, or impoſition. See PRIVILEGE, Cc. 

Immunity is more particularly underſtood of the liberties grant- 
ed to cities, and communities. See FRANCHISE. 

The princes heretofore granted all kinds of immunities to ec- 
cleſiaſties, exempting them from all impoſitions; but the ec- 
cleſiaſties of thoſe days were not ſo rich as thoſe of ours: 
they gave all they had to the poor. See EXEMPTION. 
There is ſtill a privilege of unity in ſome places, and eſpe- 
cially in Italy, belonging to eccleſiaſtical things, and perſons ; 
who are exempted from certain dues, and are ſheltered from 
the purſuits of juſtice. Though there are ſome crimes for 
which they cannot plead the privileges of immunity, as pre- 
meditated murder, c. See SANCTUARY, and ASYLUM. 

IMM UTABILITY, the condition of a thing that cannot change. 
See MUTATION. 

Immutability is one of the divine attributes. See Gop, and 
ATTRIBUTE. 

There is a two-fold inmutability in God; a phyſical and a 
moral one. The phyſical immutability conſiſts in this, that the 
ſubſtance of God docs not, nor cannot receive any alteration. 
— His moral immutability conſiſts in his not being liable to any 
change in his thoughts, will, or deſigns; but that what he wills, 
he has willed from all eternity. 

IMPALED, in hccaldry, is underſtood of a ſhield party per 

pale, or divided into two halves by a line drawn palewiſe 
through the middle, from the rop to the bottom. See PALE. 
When the coats of arms of a man and his wife, who is not an 
heireſs, are borne in the ſame eſcutcheon, they muſt be impaled, 
or marſhalled in pale, i. e. the husband's on the right ſide, and 
the wite's on the left; and this the heralds call baron and feme, 
two coats ;z2yaled. Sce BARON, and FEE. 
If a man have had two wives, he may ipale his coat in the 
middle between theirs; and if he have had more than two, 
they arc to be marſhalled on each ſide of his in their proper 
order. | 

IMPALEMENT, in a penal ſenſe. e 

IMPALEMENT, it phytology. See EMPALENENT, 
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IMPALPABLE, that, whoſe parts are (6 extremely mi 


that they cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the ſenſe jeul. 
that of feeling, See PALPABLE. 8 ' eulen by 
IMPANATION, a term uſed among divines to fionif, 
opinion of the Lutherans with regard to the eucharj} * 
believe, that the ſpecies of bread and wine remain to wo 
with the body of our Saviour, after conſecration. 4 
SUBSTANTIATION. n. 
IMPANELLING, in law. See EurAxELLINOG. 
IMPARES Scamilli. See the article ScauiLLI. 
IMPARLANCE, or EMPARLANCE. See ExpagLaxce 
IMPASSIBLE, that which is exempt from ſuffering ; whi 
cannot undergo pain, or alteration, 5. 
The Stoics place the foul of their wiſe man in an impaſſible 
imperturbable ſtate, See ArATHy, and Soc. TY 
IMPASTATION, the mixtion of divers materials of differ 
colours, and conliſtences, baked or bound together with dee 
cement, aud hardened either by the air, or fire. 
IMPASTATI1ION is ſometimes a fort of maſons- work, made of 
ſtucco, or {tone ground ſinall, and wrought up again in man- 
ner of a paſte. 
Authors are of opinion that the obelisks, and the huge an- 
tique columns ſtil} remaining, were made ſome by impaſta- 
tion, and others by fuſion, 
IMPASTFING, in painting. See EMPASTING, 
IMPEACHMENT of waſte, a reſtraint from committing of 
walte upon lands, and tenements; or a demand of recom- 
pence for waſte made by a tenant who has but a limited eſtate 
in the land granted, See WASTE. 
He that hath a leaſe without impeach ment of waſte, hath by 
that a property or intereſt given him in the houſes and trees 
and may make walte in them without being called to an ac. 
count for it. 
IMPECCABILITY, the ſtate of a perſon who cannot fin: or 
a grace, privilege, or principle, which puts him out of a pol- 
ſibiliry of ſinning See Six. 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds and degrees of impec- 
cability : That of God, belongs to him by nature: That of 
Jeſus Chriſt, conſidered as man, belongs to him by the hypo- 
ſtatical union: That of the bleſſed, is a conſequence of their 
condition: That of men, is the effect of a confirmation in 
grace, and is rather called impeccance than impeccability; ac- 
cordingly divines diſtinguiſh between theſe two, which is 
found neceſſary in the diſputes againſt the Pelagizns, in order 
to explain certain terms in the Greek and Latin fathers, which 
without this diſtinction are eaſily confounded, 
IMPEDIT, in law. See the article QuARE impedit. 
IMPENETRABILITY, a quality whereby a thing becomes 
unable to be pierced or penetrated; or a property of body 
whereby it ſo fills up a certain ſpace, as that there is no room 
in it for any other body. See MATTER. | 
Dr. Harris defines impenetrability, the diſtinction of one ex- 
tended ſubſtance from another, by means whercof the exten- 
ſion of one thing is different from that of another: ſo that 
two extended things cannot be in the ſame place, but muſt ne- 
ceſſarily exclude each other. See Solipir v. 
IMPENITENCE, or IupENIT EN, a hardneſs of heart, 
which makes a perſon perſevere in vice, and prevents his re- 
88 See PENITENCE, and PERSEVERANcE. 
inal impenitence, is the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, which is 
neither pardoned in this life nor that to come. 
IMPERATIVE, in grammar, is one of the modes or manners 
of conjugating a verb, ſerving to expreſs a commandment 
as, go, come, &c. See Moon. 
In the Hebrew, and other oriental languages, the future tenſe 
has frequently an imperative ſignification. 
IMPERFECT Plants, among botaniſts, are ſuch as either real- 
ly want flower, and ſeed, or are ſuppoſed to want them; no 
flower or ſeed having yet been diſcovered in the greater partof 
them. See PLANT, SEED, FLOWER, Ce. : 
Theſe Mr. Ray diſtinguiſhes according to the place of thei 
growth, into, 
I. Aquatics, or ſuch as grow in the water: and that either, 
19. In the ſea, and then they are called marine plants; which 
are either of an hard and ſtony conſiſtence, as the corals, and 
corallines; or porous, that is, of a more ſoft and herbaceous 
one. Of theſe ſome are like herbs, and are of two kinds; 
the greater, which are cauliferous, as the fucus; the leſſer, as 
the alga : the others have more of the muſcus, or fungus ap- 
pearance, as the ſpongia. 29. Freſh water plants, and thole 
have either no leaves, but are capillaceous, as the conſerve, 
or their leaves divided into three parts, as the lens paluſtris, or 
lenticula paluſtris. 
Il. Inperfect plants, which grow in dry ground; theſe are 
divided into; (19.) Such as have ſubſtance, either woody or 
fleſhy ; and theſe have ſcarce any thing common with the per- 
fed plants, neither the green herbaceous colour, nor the tex- 
ture of herbs, nor flower, ſeed, nor leaf, properly ſpeaking; 
as all the fungi, which are, either, 19. Such as grow oll 


trees, and therefore called arboreoxs, as the fungus lacy 
| ca 
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called agaric, and the fungus ſambuci, which we call 
ear. 2 


ews- 
. Terrelttial, and theſe either cauliferous, 5 
either lamellated, or porous underneath, or without ſtalks, 
as the pezice of Pliny, and fungus pulverulentus, crepitus 


lupi, or common putf- balls. 39. Subterraneous, as the tu- 
berg tertæ, or trufles. (29.) Such as have a more ſoſt and dry 
conſiſtence, and mote like that of herbs; of which ſome are 
both cauliferous and branched, as the muſci, or moſſes: others 
are without ſtalks, adhering like a cruſt to the ſurface of the 
earth, ſtones, trees, or wood; as the lichen terreſtris and arbo- 
reus. | 
IMPERFECT Tenſe, in grammar, ſignifies an indefinite time 
between the preſent and the paſt ; as, I taught, I heard. See 
TENSE. 
IMPERFECT flowers, are thoſe which want the petala ; hence 
alſo called apetalous, and ſtamineous flowers, See FLOWER, 
PETALA, c. | 
IMPERFECT numbers, in arithmetic, are thoſe whoſe aliquot 
arts taken together do not make the juſt »amber itſelf, 
t either come ſhort of it, in which caſe they are called defi- 
cient numbers, or exceed it, and then they are called abun- 
dant uumbers. See NUMBER, DEFICIENT, and ABUN- 
DANT, 
IMPERFECT mixts. See the article Mixr. 
IMPERIAL, ſomething belonging to an emperor, or empire. 
See EMPEROR, and EMPIRE. 
Thus we ſay, his Imperial majeſty, the Imperial crown, In- 
perial arms, c. 
IMPERIAL crows. See the article CRown. 
IMPERIAL chamber, is a ſovereign court, eſtabliſhed for the 
affairs of the immediate ſtates of the empire. See CHAM- 
BER. 
IMPERIAL cities, in Germany, are thoſe which own no other 
head but the emperor. See CIT, and FREE. 
Theſe are a kind of little commonwealths ; the chief magi- 
ſtrate whereof does homage to the emperor, and pays him the 
Roman month; but in other reſpects, and in the adminiſtrati- 
on of juſtice, the magiſtrate is ſovereigu. 
Imperial cities have a right of coining money; and of keep- 
ing forces and fortified places: their deputies affiſt at the im- 
perial diets, where they are divided into two branches, that of 
the Rhine, and that of Suabia.— There were formerly twenty 
two in the former, and thirty ſeven in the latter; but there are 
now only forty eight in all. See Die. 
IMPERIAL diet, is an aſſembly or convention of all the ſtates of 
the empire. See DiE r. 
It is uſually held at Ratisbon ; where the emperor, either in 
perſon, or by his commiſſioner, the electors, ſecular and ec- 
cleſiaſtical princes, prelates, princeſles, counts, and deputies of 
imperial cities, aſſiſt. g 
The diet is divided into three colleges, which are thoſe of 
the electors, the princes, and the cities. — The electors a- 
lone form the firſt ; the ſecond conſiſts of princes, prelates, 
princeſſes, and counts; and the third of the deputies of ine 
rial cities. 
Each college has its director, who preſides in the conſultati- 


archbiſhop of Saltzburg, in that of the princes; and the depu- 
ty of the city of Cologne, in that of the cities. 

In the diet, each principality has a voice; but all the prelates 
(fo they call the abbots and provoſts of the empire) have but 
two voices, and all the counts but four. 


tive voice: when he too conſents, the reſolutions paſs into 
a law, which obliges all the ſtates of the empire, both mediate, 
and immediate. See RECEssUS Imperii. 
IupERIAL medals. See the article MEDAL. 
IMPERII receſſus. See the article Ræckssus Inperii. 
IMPERSONAL vers, in grammar, is ſuch an one, as is only 
uſed in the third perſon ſingular; as, oportet, licet, &c. 
IMPERVIOUS, a thing not to be pervaded, or paſſed through; 
either by reaſon of the cloſeneſs of its pores, or the parti- 
cular configuration of its parts. See PORE, PENETRAT1- 
ON, c. | 

IMPETIGO, in medicine, an extreme roughneſs, and foul- 
| oo, of the skin, attended with an itching, and plentiful 
ſcurf. } 
In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with lichen, volatica, 
and mentagra. See LICHEN. ; f 
The impetigo is a ſpecies of dry, pruriginous itch, wherein 
ſcales, or ſcurf ſucceed apace ; ariſing from ſaline corroſive 
humours thrown out upon the exterior habir of the body, by 
which means the internal parts are relieved. See ITCH. 
It is divided into mitis, mild, not accompanied with any ma- 
lignity ; and fera, ſevere, which comes near to a leproſy. 
See LEPORS. 

IMPETRATION, the act of obtaining any thing by requeſt or 
prayer. See REQUEST, PRAYER, TGF. 


the court of Rome, which did belong to the diſpotal of the 
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ons: the elector of Mentz, in the college of electors; the 


Though the three colleges agree, yet the emperor has a nega- 


IMPETRATION is more particularly uſed in our ſtatutes for the 
pre-obtaining of benefices, and church-offices in England from 


king and other lay-patrons of the realm; the penalty where- 


IMP 


of is the ſame with that of proviſors, 25 E. 3. See PROvISt- 
. ON, and PROVISOR. 
IMPET US, in mechanics. See MomtenTum, and MoT1- 

ON. 
Paracentric IMpE TVs. See the article PARACENTRIC, 
IMPING, in falconry, the inſerting of a feather in the wing 
of a hawk, in the place of one that is broke. 
IMPLANTATION, one of the fix kinds of tranſplantation j 
uſed by ſome for the ſympathetic cure of certain diſeaſes, See 
TRANSPLANTATION. 
Implantation is performed by placing plants, or at leaſt the 
roots of plants, in a ground prepared for that purpoſe, and 
watered with what the patient uſed ro waſh himſelf withal. 
By which means, it is pretended, the diſcaſe is tranſlated iu- 
to the plant. — If the plant happen to die before the cure 
be perfected, by reaſon of the ill qualities it imbibes, other 
plants mult be placed inſtead of it, and the proceſs be conti- 
ued as in the firſt. 
IMPLEAD, to ſue, or proſecute by courſe of law. See PLEADn- 
ING 
IMPLEMENTS !“, is uſed for all things neceſſary for a trade, 
or the furniture of an houſhold. See Tools, Sc. 

* The word is formed either from the Latin, implere, to fill ups 

or from the French, employer, to employ. 


In which ſenſe we frequently find it uſed in wills, and con- 
veyances of moveables. 
IMPLEX action. See the article AcT10N. 
IMPLICITE “, ſomething tacitly comprized, or underſtood ; 
that is, contained in a diſcourſe, clauſe, or propoſition, not 
5 expreſs terms, but only by induQtion and conſequence. See 
MPLY. 
The word is derived from the Latin in, and plico, I fold. 
IMPLICITE faith. See the article FaiTH. 
IMPLICITE condition. Sec the article CONDITION. 
IMPLY a contradiction, a phraſe uſed among philoſophers, ia 
ſpeaking of the object of divine omnipotence. 
God can do every thing that does not imply a contradit;on 
proceeding from God: by which is not meant a relation of 
the action to the executive power of God; for to (ay that 
God by this power could do whatever does not imply a con- 
tradition proceeding from this power, would only be to ſay, 
that God can do what he can do. — In that propoſition there- 
fore is meant a relation to the other attributes and ſimple per- 
fections of God: Thus, God can do whatever does not in- 
ply a contradiction to ſome other of his attributes. For iuſtance, 
he cannot atteſt a falſe religion by his word, or by miracle, 
becauſe this is repugnant to his goodneſs and truth. 
But becauſe all things that imply a contradiction, cannot be 
ſaid to have ſuch a reſpe& to the attributes of God; there- 
fore we may ſay more generally, that thoſe things 1% 4 
coutradiction, which involve a contrariety from the terms 
or object. — For there are two things requiſite to the be- 
ing of any thing; the one on the fide of the agent, viz. a 
power of acting; the other on that of the patient or object, 
vix. a non- reſiſtance. For want of the firſt condition, there 
are a thouſand things which we cannot do; and for want of 
the ſecond condition, there are many things thar Gud cannot 
do: for that which, when it is affirmed; is yet denied, is im- 
poſſible. See IMPOSSIBLE. 
IMPORTATION, the act of importing, or bringing in mer- 
chandizes from foreign countries. See EXPORTATION, 
IMPOSITION of hands, an eccleſiaſtical action, by which the 
evangelical miſſion, and the power of abſolving, is conveyed, 
See CHIROTONIA, and HANDS. 
Impoſetion of hands was a Jewiſh ceremony, introduced, not 
by any divine authority, but by cuſtom ; it being the practice 
among thoſe people, whenever oy prayed to God for any per- 
ſon, to lay their hands on his head. 
Our Saviour obſeryed the ſame cuſtom, both when he confer- 
red his bleſſing on children, and when he cured the ſick ; ad- 
ding prayer to the ceremony.--The apoſtles likewiſe laid hand: 
on thoſe whom they beſtowed the holy Ghoſt on.--Theprieſts 
obſerved the ſame cuſtom when any one was received into 
their body.—And the apoſtles themſelves underwent the izpo- 
ſition of hands a-freſh, every time they entered upon any new 
deſign.— In the ancient church, poſition of hands was even 
practiſed on perſons when they married; which the Aby ſſini- 
ans (till obſerve. See MARRIAGE. 
But this term, which, in its original ſignification, is general, is 
reſtrained by cuſtom, to that #poſitron which is practiſed at 
ordination.--Spanheim has written a treatiſe de impaſitiune ma- 
nuum; and Tribenhorius and Braunius have done the fame. 
See ORDINATION. 
IMPoSITI1ON, is alſo a kind of tranſplantation practiſed for the 
cure of certain diſeaſes. See TRANSPLANTATION. 
It is performed by taking ſome of the implanted ſpirit or ex- 
crement of the part affected, or of both together, and placing 
them in a tree, or a plant, between the bark and the wood, 
after which it is covered up with mud. Inſtead of this, ſome 
bore a hole in the tree with an auger; and ſhutting up the hole 
again with a tampion of the ſame wood, cover it over with 
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If it de defired the ef: ſnould be laſting, a tree is choſen that 
will conjnve long, as an oak. If itbedefired the effect ſhould 
be tpeedy, tiy Cirife a tree that grows falt; in which laft caſe, 
ne matter forvitig as the medium of traniplantation mult be ta- 
ken our of the tree us ſbon as the effect has followed, becauſe 
the 140 great alteration of the ſpirit, might be (ome prejudice 
to the patient. 

Ixrostriox of immrmave, Ic. See Dor, Sc. 

IMPOSSIBLE, chat which cannot be done. See POSSIBLE. 
\ propolition js Lid to be zπpaſſible, when it contains two 
ideas which mutoally deſtroy each other, and which can neither 
be conceived, nor united together in the mind, 

Thus it is #2p0//ible, that a circle ſhould be a ſquire; becauſe 
we conceive clearly that quarenels and roundnels de{troy each 
other by the contrariety of their figure. 

There are two kinds of 1m7poſſibzlities, phyſical and moral. 

Phyſical IMroSSIBILITY, is that which cannot be done by the 
powers of nature. Sce Poss BILITY. 

A thing is morally IMPOSSIBLE, when of its own nature it is poſ- 
lible, but yet is attended with ſuch difficulties, as that, all 
things confidered, it appears «+9pofſible. See MORAL. 

Thus it is morally impoſſible that all men ſhould be virtuous, 
or that a man ſhould throw the ſume number with three dice 
an hundied times ſucceſſively, 

Any thing contrary to decency and good ſenſe is allo ſaid to 
be 1#2po{/ib/e, among tnole who realon from moral topics; 
thus the lawyers fiy, Omne ture impuſſibile: Thoſe conditions 
are uunboſſible, which ſenſe and decorum do not allow to be 
pertormed, though in themſelves very potlible to thoſe who 
have no regard to good ſenſe, Sc. 

IMIFOST, in law, properly denotes the tribute, or tax ap- 

pointed by a ſovereign to be paid tor ſuch merchandize as is 
brought into any haven in his dominions from torcign nations. 
See Di Ty. 
I:psft is diſtinguiſned from cuſtom, in that, cuſtom more pro- 
perly ſiguities the duties paid to the king tor goods ſhipped oft or 
exported. —Lut the to are frequently confounded together. 
See CUSTOM. 

IMPOSTHUME, a collectiou of matter, or pus in any part of 
the body; either owing to an obſtruction of the fluids in that 
part, which makes them change into ſuch matter; or to a tran- 
Nation of it trom {ome other part where it is generated. See 
ABSCESS. 

IMFOSTS, in architecture, the capitals of pillars or pilaſters 
which ſupport arches. See CAPITAL, and ARCH, See allo 
Tab. Archit. fig. 36. lit. d. fig. 40. 

An :279ft, ſometimes alſo called chapzrel, is a ſort of plinth 


or little carnice with crowns a peer, and ſupports the firſt 


flone whence an arch or vault commences, 
I::»4/1s conform to their proper orders. — The Tuſcan is a 
pliath only; the Doric has two faces crowned; the Ionic a 
larmier over the two faces, and its mouldings may be carved ; 
the Coriuthian and Compoſite have a larmicr, freeze, and other 
mouldings. 
The projefture of the impeſt muſt not exceed the naked of 
the pilultcr.——Somctimes the entablature of the order ſerves 
w the :22poſt of the arch; and this looks very grand and 
ately. 
The apo? is a thing eſſential to an ordonnance; inaſmuch 
as Without it, in the place where the curve line of the arch 
meets with the perpendicular line of the pillar, there always 
teems a kind of elbow. 
IMPOTENCE “, or IoTENCY, a want of ſtrength, power, 
or means to perform any thing. See PowEeR. 
9 the word 15 cerived from tie prepolition ia, taken privatively, 
and potertia, FOWer. 
Divines and philoſophers diſtinguiſh two kinds of impotency ; 
natural, and moral. — The firſt is a want of ſome phyſical 
principle neceſſary to an action; or it is where a thing is abſo- 
lutely defective, or not free, and at liberty to act: the ſecond 
only imports a great difficulty ; as a, ſtrong habit to the con- 
trary ; a violent paſſion, inclination, or the like. 
Impotency, is more particularly uſed for a natural inability to 
coition. See COITION, 
In this ſenſe, impotency is by ſome defined an inability or in- 
ſufficiency in the male to impregnate the female. See IMPREG- 
NATION, 
The decretals diſtinguiſh three cauſes or rather ſpecies of im- 
potency, viz. frigidity, witchcraft, and impotentia coeund:. 
IMPRECATION *, a curſe, or with that ſome evil may befal 
any one. 
he word is derived from the Latin i», and precor, I pray. 
Tie ancicnts had their goddeſſes called [mprecations, in Latin 
Dire, i. c. Deorua ire, who were ſuppoſed to be the execu- 
tioners oft evil conſciences. They were called Dire in hea- 
ven, Furies on earth, and Exmenides in hell. See Fury. 
The Romans owned but three of theſe Imprecations, and the 
Greel:s trio. They invoked them, with prayers and pieces 
vo verſes, to deltroy their enemies. 
IVFREGNATION *, the emiſſion of the ſeed of the male 
in conion, by which the female conceives, or becomes with 
young. Sec CONCEPTION, and PREGNANCY, 
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* The word is derived from the Latin impr more, 
a Woman with child. n Pregrars, 
IMPREGNATION is alſo figuratively uſed in ph 
liquor imbibes the juice ot tome other body. ar macy, when 4 
Thus a menſtruum is ſaid to be ih˙regnated with a bo 
ſolved in it, as much as its pores are able to teccive 
e e * the article Spkeiks. f 
IMPRESSION, in philoſophy, is applied to t f 
objects, which are ſuppoſed to make ſome LES Hecke of 
ſion on the ſenſes, the mind, and the memory. 8 pref. 
TION J. See Sexga.. 
The Peripatetics tell us, that bodies emit ſpecie 
them, which ſpecies are conveycd by the 5 age 
common ſenſory : Thele :mpre[/ed ſpecies, being — the 
. ** A:  o material and 
ſenfible, are rendered intelligible by the active intellect: 
when thus ſpiritualized,are called expreſſions or expreſ; 5 an 
as being expreſſed from the others, See Species, Pecies, 
IMPRESSION, is allo frequently uſed in ſpeaking of the edition 
a book, or of the number of times it has been printed. " 
M. Arnaud aſſures us, there were above two hundred 2e 
ſions of the Louvain Bible in one age; and it is affirmed | 1 4 
Thomas a Kempis of the Imitation of Chriſt, has 5 
impreſſions than there have been months ſince it wa 
poled. See Book. 
Lpreſſion, however, differs from edition: the former proper- 
ly ſpeaking, takes in no more than what belongs to the print- 
ing, the letter, paper, margin, page, diſtances or words 
and lines, and the diſpoſition of every thing that may have a 
good or bad effect on the eye: the latter, beſides all this, takes 
in the care of the editor, who reviſed the copy, cortected or 
augmented it, adding notes, tables, and other like things which 
he judged might contribute towards making the book more 
uſeful, and correct. 
Indeed, very frequently the word edition only refers to this 
latter part; as when, in ſpcaking of the works of S8. Auguſtin 
we quote the edition of Eraſmus, the Lovaniſts, Benedic. 
tins, Sc. where we have no regard to the printing part, but 
only to the care and pains of the editors, ; 
Privilege for IMPRESSION. See the article PRIVILEGE, 
IMPREST, axditors of. See the article AuDiTos. | 
IMPRISONMENT, the ſtate of a perſon reſtrained of his li- 
berty, and detained under the cuſtody of another. See Pxisox 
CAPTURE, ARREST, Qc. | , 
Falſe IMPRISONMENT. See the articles Far.se, and Ap. 
PEAL, 
IMPROPER fractions, are ſuch as have their numerators equal 
to, or greater than, their denominators. 
Such, e. g. are, 3, 15, Sc. See NUMERATOR. 
Theſe, properly ſpeaking, are not fractions, but either whole, 
or mixed numbers; and are only put into the form of frati- 
ons, in order to be added, ſubtracted, multiplied, or divided, 
Sc. See FRACTIONS, 
IMPROPER motion. See the article MoT1ON. 
IMPROPRIATION, is a term ufed where the profits of an 
eccleſiaſtical benefice are in the hands of a layman. 
In which ſenſe it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from appropriation, which 
is, where the profits of a benefice are in the hauds of a biſhop, 
college, &c. though the two are now often uſed promiſcu- 
ouſly. There are ſaid to be 3845 impropriatious in England, 
Sec APPROPRIATION. 
IMPROPRIETY, the quality of ſomething that is not fit, or 
proper. Sec PROPER, and PROPRIETY. 
Grammarians obſerve three kinds of faults in language; a ſo- 
leciſm, barbariſm, and impropriety : An impropriety is com- 
mitted when a. word is uſed that has not a proper lignification. 
See SOLECISM, and BARBARISM. 
IMPROVIDE, in law. See Quia Improve. : 
IMPULSIVE, a term in philoſophy, applied to the action of a 
body which impels, or puſhes another. | 
Thus the arm is ſaid to give an impalſive motion to the ſtone 
that it throws. See PROJECTILE. | 
In this ſenſe, impulſive (tands contradiſtinguiſhed from attractive, 
and repulſive. See Ar TK ACTIVE, and REPULSION. 

Sir Iſaac Newton ſuggeſts, that attraction itſelf may poſſibly 
be effected by an impulſive power. See ATTRACTION. 
IMPUTATION, a term much uſed among divines, ſometimes 
in a good, and ſometimes in an ill ſenſe : in the latter it is uſed 
to ſignify the charging a ſin to the account of one, which was 

committed by another, : 
Thus Adam's fin is impated to all his poſterity ; all his de- 
ſcendants, by his fall, becoming as criminal in the fight of 
God, as if they had fallen themſelves ; and bearing the jult 
- puniſhment of his firſt crime. See ORIGINAL Kix. 
[mputation, uſed in a good ſenſe, ſignifies the charging of ano- 
ther's juſtice, or merit. See JUSTIFICATION. CES: 
Thus the juſtice of Jeſus Chrilt is 7mpared to us; his merits 
and the price of his ſufferings being applied to us. 
The imputetion of the merits of Chrilt ſignifies no more, 4“ 
mong the Reformed, than an extrinſic juſtice, which does not 
make us truly juſt, but only appear ſo; which hides our ſins, 
« 5 bl 
bur does not efface them. 


For this reaſon, thoſe of the Romiſh, communion decline ” 


dy dif. 


undergone 
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uſe of the word imputation, and aſſert, that the juſtifying 


grace, which applies to us the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, uot on- | 


ly covers our fins, but alſo ettaces them; that this grace is 
intrinſic aud inherent, renewing entirely the inward man, and 
rendering him pure, juſt, and without ſpot before God; and 
that this juſtice is given him on account of the juſtice of Jeſus 
 Chrilt, thac is, by the merits of his death and paſſion. —in a 
word, ſay they, though it is the obedience of Jeſus Chriſt that 
has merited jultitying grace for us, yet it is not the obedience 
of Jeſus Curiſt chat renders us formally juſt: And in like man- 
ner, it is not the diſobedience of Adam that makes us formal- 
ly ſinners, but it is this diſobedience that has merited for us, 
both that we ſhould be ſinners, and that we ſhould undergo 
the punithment of fin. 
Prot{tants ſay, that the fin of the firſt man is impated to his 
deſcendants; they being looked on as culpable, and puniſhed 
as ſuch, becauſe of the fin ot Adam.-—Catholics hold, that 
this is not enough; we are not cſteemed and puniſhed as ori- 
minals, ſay they, but we are actually criminal ourſelves by 
original fin. | 
Again, Proteſtants ſay, that the juſtice of Jeſus Chriſt is in- 
prized to us, and that our juſtification is only the 7patation 
of Chriſt's juſtice; his ſufferings ſtanding inſtead of ours, and 
God accepting his death as a ſatisfaction in lieu of our own. 
— But Catholics teach, that the juſtice of Chriſt is not only 
imputed, but actually communicated to the faithful, by the 
operation of the Holy Ghoſt: ſo that they are not only re- 
puted juſt, but alſo made fo, 
INACCESSIBLE herghth, or diſtance, is that which cannot 
be actually meaſured, by reaſon of ſome impediment in the 
way; as water, or the like, See ALTITUDE, DISTANCE, 


fre, 

INACTION, ceſſation of action, a term much uſed in the 
myſtical divinity ; by which is underſtood a privation, or anni- 
hilation of all the taculties ; whereby the door is, as it were, 
ſhut to all external objects, and a kind of extaſy is procured, 
during which God ſpeaks immediately to the heart, It is this 
ſtate of inaction that is held the moſt proper for receiving the 
Holy Spiric; and in this fit of dozing it is that God commu- 
nicatcs ſublime, and iueffable ſentiments, and graces to the 
foul. 

Some do not make it conſiſt in this ſtupid kind of indolence, 
or general ſuſpenſion of all ſenſation; but by iα tion only 
mean a ceſſation of deſires, in which as the ſoul does not de- 
termine itlelt to any poſitive acts, neither does it abandon itſelf 
to uſeleſs meditations, or the vain ſpeculations of reaſon ; but 
demands in general every thing that may be agreeable to God, 
without pre{criving any thing to him. 

This latter is the doctrine of the ancient myſtics, and the for- 
mer that of the modern ones, or quictilts, See MysTic, and 
QUIETIST. 

Jn general, however, it may be ſaid, that ina#7/on is not the 
moſt likely way of pleaſing God; it is our actions chiefly by 
which we are to gain his favour : he will have us to act, fo 
that 222d /v4 cannot be agreeable to him. 

IN ACTIVITY of mattcr. See VIS inertiæ. 

INADEQUATE 74ea, or Notion, is a partial or incompleat 
repꝛeſentation of any thing to the mind. See ADEQUATE, 

' IDEA, and Norio. | 

INALIENABLE, that which cannot be validly alienated, or 
made over to another. See ALIENATION. 

Thus the dominions of the king, the church, minors, c. are 
inalienable, otherwite than with a reſerve of the right of re- 
demption, forever. 

INAMELLING, or ENAMELLING. See the article Exa- 
MELLING, 

INANIMATE *, denotes a body that has either Joſt its ſoul, 
or that is not of a nature capable of having any. See SOUL, 
and LIFE. 

Ihe word is derived from the Latin prepoſition in, taken pri- 
vatively, and anima, foul. 


Thus, a dead man is an inanimate lump, and metals are ina- 
uimate bodies, | 

INANITION, a term in phyſic, ſignifying emptineſs ; or the 
ſtate of the ſtomach, when it is empty, and needs food. 
Thereare flatulencies which proceed from repletion, and others 
from izaxition, which laſt are the more dangerous. See FLA- 
TUS. : 

INARTICULATE, an epithet applied to ſuch ſounds, ſyl- 
lables, or words as are not pronounced diſtiuctly. See AR- 
TICULATION, and VOICE. 

INAUGURATION *, the coronation of an emperor, or king; 
or the conſecration of a prelate; ſo called, in imitation of the 
ceremonies uſed by the Romans, when they were received in- 
to the college of augurs. See KING, CROWN, CONSECRA- 
TION, Sc. ; 

* lie werd comes from the Latin inaugurare, which ſignifies to 
dedicate a temple, or to'raile any one to the prieſthood, having, 
in order to that, firit taken auguries. See AUGUR, and Au- 
GURY. 

INCA, or YxcAa, an appellation which the natives of Peru give 

to tiicir kings, and princes of the blood. Sce YNCA, 


The chronicle of Peru relates the origin of the inc + This 
country had been a long time the theatre of all ſorts of wars; 
horrible crimes, and diſſentions, till at length appeared two 
brothers, the one called Mangocapa, of whom the Indians uſe 
to tell wonders; he built the city of Cuſco, ſettled laws and 
policy, and taught them to adore the ſan; and he and his de- 
{cendants took the name of inca, which, in the language of 
Peru, ſignifies king, or great lord. They grew ſo powerful, 
that they made themſelves maſters of the whole country, from 
Paſto to Chili, t 300 leagues long, and held it till the diviſions 
between inca Guaſcar, and Atabalipa ; which the Spaniards 


— 


end to the empire of the inc as. | | 
They do but number twelve of theſe inc. — It is ſaid, the 
moſt conſiderable among the nobles of the country till bear 
the name of inca. 


motion and friction, or as quick-lime does, by pouring water 
on it, c. See HEAT, and FIX. 
* 'Che word is compounded of in, and caleo, or caleſto, I grow 
warm. 


INCAMERATION “, in the apoſtolical chancery, the union 
of ſome land, right, or revenue to the domain of the pope. 
See CHAMBER. | 

| * 'The word is derived from the Latin in, and camera, chamber. 

INCANTATION * Enchantment; words and ceremonies 
uſed by magicians to raiſe devils; or rather to impoſe on the 
credulity of the people, See Macic, FASCINATION, W1TCH= 
CRAFT, Cc. 

The word is derived from the Latin in, and canto, I ſing. See 
CAR. and CARMEN. 

INCAPACITY, in matters of benefices among the canoniſts, 

is of two kinds; the one renders the proviſion of a benefice 
null in its original; the other is acceſſary, and annuls the pro- 
viſions, which at firſt were valid. See CAaeaciTy. 
Incapacities of the firſt kind, are the want of a diſpenſation 
for age in a minor, for legitimation in a baſtard, for naturali- 
zation in a foreigner, Q c. 
Of the latter kind, are grievous offences and crimes; being 
concerned in ſeeing a ſentence of death executed, c. which 
vacate the benefice to all intents, or render the holding it ir- 
regular. See DISABILIIT Y, BENEFICE, Ce. 

INCARNATION, in theology, ſignifies the act whereby the 
Son of God aſſumed the human nature; or the myſtery by 
which Jeſus Chriſt, the eternal Word, was made man, in 
order to accompliſh the work of our talvation. See TR1- 
NITY. | 
The Indians own a kind of Trinity in the Godhead, and ſay, 
that the ſecond perſon thereof has been 77rcarxare nine times, 
and will be incarnate a tenth; and they give him a different 
name in each of theſe incarnations. See Kircher. Chin. 
Illuſtr. 

The #ra uſed among Chriſtans, whence they number their 
years, is the time of the izcarnation, that is, of Chriſt's con- 
ception in the virgin's womb. See CONCEPTION. 

This era was firſt eſtabliſhed by Dionyſius Exiguus, about the 
beginning of the ſixth century, till which time the era of Dio- 
cletian had been in uſe, See ERA, and Epoch. 

Some time after this, it was conſidered, that the years of a 
man's life were not numbered from the time of his concep- 
tion, but from that of his birth, which occaſioned them to 
poltpone the beginning of this era, for the ſpace of one year, 
retaining the cycle of Dionyſius entire, in every thing elſe. 

At Rome they reckon their years from the 14arnation, or 
birth of Chriſt, that is, from the 25th of December, which 
cuſtom has obtained from the year 1431.—In France, Eng- 
land, and ſeveral other countries, they alſo reckon from the 
incarnation ; but then they ditfer from the others in the day of 
the incarnation, fixing it, after the primitive manner, not to 
the day of the birth, but conception of our Saviour. I'hough 
the Florentines ſtick to the day of the birth, and begin their 

year from Chriſtmas. See Petav. 4e Dock. Temp. Grandami- 
cus de Die Nat. See alſo Nativity, YEAR, CALENDAR, 
c. | 

INCARNATION *, in medicine, ſignifies the healing and filling 
up ulcers and wounds with new fleſh. See ConsoLiDa- 
TION, 

* The word is formed from in, and caro, fleſh. 
The medicines which effect this, are commonly called i#car- 
natives. See IN cAR NATIVE. 

INCARNATIVE, in medicine and chirurgery, is applied to 
medicines, bandages, and ſutures, which diſpoſe a wound or 
ulcer to fill up with fleſh. 

INCARNATIVE medicine, is ſuch a one as makes the fleſh heal 
and unite. See CONSOLIDATION, and HEALING. 

INCARNATIVE bandage, is a fillet, with an eye ot nooſe at one 
end of it, ſo as the other end may be put through it. To 
make uſe of this bandaye, they apply the middle of it to the 
ſide oppoſite to the wound; ſo that the aperture may be over 
the wound itſelf; and Qipping the other end through it, draw 
the lips of the wound clole to each other, that they may grow 
together, | | 


| IIxCAR- 


laying hold of, made themſelves maſters of Peru, aud put an 


INCALESCENCE *, the growing hot of any thing, either by | 
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INCARNATIVE ſature, is ſuch a one as, by rejoining the lips of a 
wound, and keeping them together, by means of a thread drawn 
through them with a needle, occations them to grow up and 
heal. See SUTURE, 

INCARTATION, in chymiſtry, the refining of gold, by 
means of filver and aqua fortis. See GoLD, and REFINING. 
This is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called departing. See 
DeyarrT. 

INCENSE *, an aromatic, odoriferous reſin; otherwiſe called 
frankincenſe. See FRANKINCENSE. 

* 'The word comes from the Latin incenſum, q. d. burnt ; as 

taking the effect for the thing iiſelf. : 

Incenſe was formerly burnt in the temples of all religions, to do 
honour to the divinities that were there adored. Many of the 
primitive Chriſtians were put to death, becauſe they would not 
offer incenſe to idols. In the Romiſh church they (till retain 
the uſe of incenſe in many of their ceremonies, particalarly at 
ſolemn funerals, beſtowing it on ſuch perſons as they would 
honour, as on prelates, c, and ſometimes alſo on the people. 

INCEPTIVE, a word uſed by Dr. Wallis to expreſs ſuch mo- 
ments, or firſt principles, which though of no magnitude them- 
ſelves, are yet capable of producing ſuch. See Ix FINVI TE, and 
INDIVISIBLE. | 
Thus a point has no magnitude itſelf, but is inceptive of a line 
which it produces by its motion. So a line, though it have 
no breadth, is yet 1#eeptive of breadth ; that is, capable, by its 
motion, of producing a ſurface which has breadth, &c. See 
Macnirups, Point, LINE, c. 

INCEST, the crime of venereal commerce between perſons who 
are related in a degree prohibited marriage by the laws of the 
country. See DEGREE, and MARRIAGE. 

Some are of opinion, that marriage ought to be permitted be- 
tween kinsfolks, to the end that the affection, ſo neceſſary in 
marriage, might be heightened by this double tie; and yet the 
rules of the church have tormerly extended this prohibition even 


to theſeventh degree, but time has brought it down to the third, 


or fourth degree. 

The words adultery and inceſt are not indecent, though they ſig- 
nify very infamous things: becauſe they repreſent them as cover- 
ed with a veil of horror, which makes us look on them only as 
crimes : the words, therefore, rather ſignify the guilt of thoſe 
actions, than the actions themſelves. | 

Moſt nations look on izce/t with horror, Perſia and Egypt a- 
lone excepted. In the hiſtory of the ancient kings of thoſe 
countries we meet with inſtances of the brother's marrying the 
ſiſter : the reaſon was, becauſe they thought it too mean to join 
in alliance with their own ſubjects; and ſtill more ſo, to have 
married into the families of any foreign princes. 

Spiritual INCEST, is the like crime committed between two per- 
ſons who have a ſpiritual alliance, by means of baptiſin, or con- 
firmation. 

Spiritual INCEST is alſo underſtood of a vicar, or other benefici- 
ary, who enjoys both the mother and the daughter; that is, holds 
two benefices, the one whereot depends on the collation of the 
other. 

Such aſpiritual inceſt renders both the one and the other of thoſe 
benefices void. 

INCEST UO Us, the name of a ſect or hereſy, which aroſe in 
Italy about the year 1065. 

The hereſy of the Inceſtuous had its beginning at Ravenna; the 
learned of which place being conſulted by the Florentines 
about the degrees of affinity which prohibit marriage, made an- 
ſwer, that the ſeventh generation, mentioned in the canons, 
was to be taken on both ſides together; ſo that four gene- 
rations were to bereckoned on one fide, and three on the o- 
ther. 
They proved this their opinion by a paſſage in Juſtinian's Ja- 
ſtitutes, where it is ſaid, that a man may marry his brother's 
or ſiſter's grand-daughter, though ſhe be but in the fourth de- 
gree: Whence they concluded, that if my brother's grand- 
child be in the fourth degree with reſpect to me, ſhe is in the 
fifth with reſpe& to my ſon, in the ſixth with reſpect to my 
randſon, and in the ſeventh with reſpect to my great grand- 
on. a. * 
Perer Damian wrote againſt this opinion, and pope Alexander 
II. condemned it in a council held at Rome. 

INCH, a known Engliſh meaſure, the twelfth part of a foot; 
containing the ſpace of three barley corns in length. See 
Measvker, and Foor. | 

Ixcu of candle, a manner of ſelling goods among merchants. 
The method of it is thus.—Notice is uſually given upon the 
Exchange by writing, and elſewhere, when the ſale is to be- 
gin : againſt which time the goods are divided into ſeveral par- 
cels, called lots, and papers printed of the quantity of each, 
and of the conditions of ſale; as, that none ſhall bid leſs than 
a certain ſum more than another has bid before. During the 
time of bidding, a ſmall piece, of about an inch, of wax- 
candle, is burning, and the laſt bidder, when the candle goes 
out, has the lot or parcel expoſed to ſale. See AvucT1on, 
and CANDLE. | 

INCHASING, in ſculpture. See the article ExchASING. 

INCHOATIVE, a term ſignifying the beginning of a thing, 


| 


ING 


or aQion,; the ſame with what is otherwiſe call 
See INCEPTIVE. 

IxchOATIxE verbs, according to the ſtrict rules of the Lati 
tongue, are uſed by the belt authors inditterently with prim- 
tives, having almoſt all the tenſes in common with them: 
nay, ordinarily they expreſs our ſentiments with more enersy. 
and the actions themſelves in a more perfect ſtate. See Vane 

INCIDE, Cat. — Thoſe medicines are ſaid toixcide, which con 
ſiſt of pointed, and ſharp particles; as acids, and moſt lalts; 
by the force or inſinuation of which, the particles of other 
bodies are divided from one another, which betore cohered. See 
Ac1D, SALT, &c. i 
And thus ſome expectorating medicines are ſaid to inci de. or cut 
the phlegm, when they break it, ſo as to occalion its dilcharpe 
See EXPECTORATION, he. 

INCIDENCE, in mechanics, expreſſes the direction in which 
one body ſtrikes on another; other wiſe called inclination. See 
INCLINATION. a 
In the occur ſions of two moving bodies, their incidence is aid 
to be perpendicular or oblique, as their directions ot lines of 
motion make a ſtraight line, or an oblique angle at the point of 
contact. See PERCUSSION. 

Angle of Inc1DENCE, commonly denotes the angle comprehend. 
ed between an incident ray or other body, and a perpendicy- 
lar to the plane in the point of incidence. 

Thus, ſuppoſing A B (Tab. Optics, fig. 26.) an incident ra 
proceeding from the radiant point A, to B the point of incidence 
and H Ba perpendicular to DE in the point of incidence: the 
angle A BH, comprehended between A B and HB, is the au- 
gle incidence - by others called the angle of inclination, Seo 
IN CLI NATION. 

Angle of INCIDENCE is alſo uſed by Dr. Barrow, and ſome others 
for the complement of the above angle, or of the angle of in- 
Thos, ſuppoſing AB an ivcid dHB 

us, luppoſin an incident ray, an a ndicu 
as before 4 the — ABD — Ber ar 5 and — 
reflecting or refracting plane DE, is the angle of incidence - and 
the angle A BH, the angle of inclination. 
Others, with Wolfius, make another diſtiuction; which ſee un- 
der the articles ANGLE, REFLEx1oNn, and RErRACTIOx. 
It is demonſtrated by optical writers, 19. That the angle of inci- 
dence, A BH, fig. 26. is always equal to the angle of reflexi- 
on HB C, or the angle ABD to the angle CBE. See Re- 
FLEXION. x 
2®. That the fines of the angles of incidence and refraction, are 
to each other reciprocally as the reſiſtances of the mediums. 
30. That from air to glaſs the ſine of the angle of incidence ig 
to the ſine of the reflected angle as 300 to 193, or nearly as 14 
to 9: on the contrary, that from glaſs to air, the fine ot the 
angle of incidence, is to the ſine of the refracted angle as 193 
to 300, or as 9 to = 
I is true, Sir Iſaac Newton having ſhewh that the rays of light 
are not all equally refrangible, there can be no preciſe ratio fix- 
ed between the ſines of the angles of refraction ard incidence: 
but the proportion which comes neareſt, is that above ſpecified, 
See LicyHT, COLOUR, REFRANGIRBILITY, Ce. 

INCIDENCE of eclipſe. See the article ECL1pSE, 

Axis of INCIDENCE. See the article Axis ef incidence. 

Cathetus of INCIDENCE. See CATHETUS of incidence. See alſo 
REFLEXION. 

Line of INCIDENCE, in catoptrics, denotes a right line, as AB, 
Tab. Optics, fig. 26. whereby light is propagated from a radi- 
ant point A to a point B in the ſurface of a ſpeculum. —This 
is alſo called an incident ray. See Rax. 

Line of INCIDENCE, in dioptrics, is a right line, as A B, fig. 56, 
whereby light is propagated unrefracted, in the ſame medium, 
_ 171 radiant point to the ſurface of the refraQting body 

K I, | | 

Point of INCIDENCE. See the article PoinT of incidence. 

Scruples of INCIDENCE, See the article SCRUPLES. : 

INCIDENT, in a moral ſenſe, denotes an event; ora particu- 
lar circumſtance of ſome event. i od 

INCIDENT, in a poem, is an epiſode or particular action, tack 
the principal action, or depending on it. See ACTION, an 

PISODE. ; 

A good comedy is full of agreeable incidents, which divertthe 
ſpectators, and form the intrigue. The poet ought always to 
make choice of ſuch incidents, as are ſuſceptible ot ornaments 
ſuitable to the nature of his poem. The variety of 3 
well conducted make the beauty of an heroic poem, þ = 
ought always to take in a certain number of incidentsto ſu 75 
the cataſtrophe, that would otherwiſe break out too ſoon. 

Epic. d Ixcii- 

INCIDENT ray. See the articles RAY, INCIDENCE, an | 
NATION. » 

INCINERATION *, in chymiſtry, the reduction of vegeti 
bles into aſhes, by burning them gently. See ASHES. 

„The word is derived from the Latin prepoſition iu, 
aſhes. See CALCINATION. 
Thus fern is incinerated for the making of glals. See GLASS: 

INCISION Crucial. See the article CRUCIAL. 

Grafting by double INCISION. See ENGRAFTING. INCI- 


and cini:, 


ed iuceptive. 


INC 


INCISIVE, Ixctrsrvvs, in anatomy, is applied to ſeveral teeth | 
a double mulcle, and certain orifices belonging to thoſe teeth. s 
Ixc151v1 deutes, called alſo inciſoret, or cutters, and ſometimes 
riſores, becauſe they ſhew themſelves in laughing, are eight in 
number; four in each jaw, ſituate in the fore- ſide, and in 
the r of the others. — See Tab. Anat. (0teol.) fig. 2. 
lit. d. 
They are ſhorter and ſharper than the others, and are inſerted 
into their alveoli by a ſingle root, or ewang ; for which reaſon 
they fall eaſily, eſpecially thoſe of the upper ſide. 
They are called inciſivi, becauſe their office is to cut or in- 
cide the meat. See Toorn. | 
Ixc15ivUSis alſo an appellation given to the firſt proper muſcle 
of the upper lip; becauſe it has its origin in the bone of the 
upper jaw, near the place of the 7c:/ive teeth; hence it paſſes, 
and is inſerted into the upper lip, which it ſerves to draw up. 
The maxillary bones have four internal orifices, two whereof are 
called INC1S1vA, as being directly under the dentes inciſivi. 
INCLINAT ION, in medicine and chymiſtry, the operation of 


pouring off a clear liquor from ſome fæces, or ſediment, by on- 


ly gently ſtooping the veſſel. * 
This amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called decan- 
tation. Sce DECANTATION, es 

INCLINATION, in phyfics, expreſſes the mutual approach, or 
rendency of two bodies, lines, or planes, towards one another; 
ſo that their dire&ions make either a ſtraight line at the point ot 
contact, or an angle of a greater or leſſer magnitude. 

INCLINATION of a right line to a plane, is the acute angle, which 
ſoch right line makes with another right line drawn in the plane 
through the point where the inclined line interſects it, and 
through the point where it is alſo cut by a perpendicular drawn 
from any point of the inclined lines. See LIXE. 

INCLINATION of an incident ray, is the angle which it makes 
with a line drawn to the point of incidence, perpendicular to 
the reflecting or refracting ſurface. 

This js otherwiſe called the angle of inclination: ſometimes al- 
ſo the angle of incidence. See ANGLE, aud INCIDENCE. 

INCLINATI1ON of 4 refledted ray, is the angle which a ray after 

reflexion makes with the axis of inclinatiun. 
Thus, if AB, Tab. Opt. fig. 26. be the incident ray, HB a 
perpendicularto D E iu the point B, and BC the reflected ray; 
CBH will be the zuclination of the reflected ray; and ABC 
the inclination of the incident ray. 

INCLINATION of Zhe axis of the earth, is the angle which it 
makes with the plane of the ecliptic; or the angle between the 
planes of the equator and ecliptic. See ANGLE. 

INCLINATION of à planet, is an arch or angle comprehended 
between the ecliptic, and the' place of a planet in his orbit. 
The greateſt izclination of Saturn, according to Kepler, is 
29. 32'; of Jupiter1®. 20'; of Mars 19. 500 30//; of Venus 
3®. 227“; of Mercury 69. 54'. According to De la Hire, the 
greateſt declination of Saturn is 29. 33'. 30% of Jupiter 19. 
19“. 20%; of Mars 19. 5170 0“; of Venes 39. 23“. 5''; of 
Mercury 69. 52/. 0“. 

INCLINATION of @ plane, in dialing, is the arch of a vertical cir- 

cle, -perpendicular both to the planeand the horizon, and inter- 
cepred between'them, 
To find this, take a quadrant and apply its fide to the ſide of 
a ſquare, and apply the other fide of your ſquare to your plane; 
if the plummet fall parallel to the fide of the ſquare, then the 
lower fide of the ſquare ſtands level; by which draw a hori- 
zontal line, whereon ere& a perpendicular, and apply your 
ſquare to that perpendicular; and it the plummet falls parallel to 
the fide of the ſquare, then that is alſo a level line, and your 
plane ſtands horizontally : If the plummet falls not parallel 
to the tide of the ſquare, then turn your ſquare, until it does; 
and draw an horizontal line, on which ere& a perpendicular, 
to which apply your ſquare, and obſerve what angle your 
plummet makes on the quadrant, with the fide of the ſquare, 
that is the angle of the inclination of the plane. ; 

INCLINATION of #wo planes, is the acute angle made by two lines 

drawn one in each plane, through a common point of ſeQi- 
on, and perpendicular tothe ſame common ſection. 
Thus, in 726. Geometry, fig. 98. the inclination of the plane 
KEGL to the plane ACD is the angle H FEI, orf h i, 
made by the right lines HF and FI in the point F, perpendi- 
cular to the line of ſection E G. : 

Angle of IncLINAT10N, in optics, is the fame with what is o- 
therwiſe called the angle of incidence. See ANGLE. | 
Thus, in Tab. Optics, fig. 26. ſuppoſing AB an incident ray, 
procecding from the radiant A to the point of incidenceB, on 
the ſurface of a mirror ; the angle ABH comprehended be- 

tween it and the perpendicular HB, is called indifferently, by 
Mr. Molyneux and others, the angle of inclination, or of inct- 
deace. See INCIDENCE. 

Argument of INCLINATION. Sce ARGUMENT. 

INCLINATI10N, in a moral ſenſe. See APPETITE, and Naru- 
RAL. 

INCLINED Plane, in mechanics, is that which makes an 
oblique angle with the horizon, See PLANE, aud ACCELERA- 
TION. 


It is demonſtrated in mechanics, that a body, as B (Tab. 
r 


INC 


Mechanics, fig. 53. laid on an inclived plane, always loſes 
part of its weight; and that the power or weight L, required 
to ſuſtain it, is to the weight of D, as the heighth BA of the 
plane is to the length of it CA.—And hence alſo it follows, 
that the inclination of 'the plane may be ſo ſmall, that the 
greateſt weight may be ſuſtained on it by the ſmalleſt power. 
Hence it becomes a rule, that the force wherewith any heavy 
body would deſcend on an incliued plane, is to the force of 
the deſcent in the perpendicular, as the line of the angle of the 
plane's inclination, is to the radius. Sce DESCENT. 

Suppoſe, therefore, a body or weight given, and it were re- 
quired to find the power neceſſary to ſuſtain it on an inclized 
plane D. — Call the weight W, and the power P: Then by 
the aboverule, R: W:: S. incl.: P. that is, as radius is to 
the weight, ſo is the fine of the angle of the plaue'ſ inclination 
to the horizon, to the power ſought: where, the three firſt be- 
ing given, the fourth is known of courſe, 

INCLINERS, in dialing, See Diar, and DEINcLINERS. 
INCOGNITO, a term borrowed fromthe Italians, uſed when 

a perſon is in any place where he would not be known; but 
more particularly applied to princes or great men, who enter 
towns, or walk the ſtreets, without their ordinary train, or the 
uſual marks of their diſtinction, and quality. 

The grandeesin Italy makea common cuſtom of walking the 
ſtreets incagnito; and always take it amiſs, on ſuch occaſion, 
when people pay their compliments to them. It is not barely to 
prevent their being known, that they taketheſe meaſures, but be- 


cauſe they would not be treated with ceremony, nor receive | 


the honours due to their rank. | 
When the horſes in princes, cardinals, and ambaſſadors coaches 
have no taſſels, which they call occhi; and the curtains, which 
they call bandinelle, ate drawn, they are reputed to be incog« 
nito; and no body that meets them is obliged to ſtop, or make 
his honours to them. 
The cardinals alſo, when they would be incognito, leave off 
the red hat. See HaT, and CARDINAL, 
INCOMBUSTIBLE, that which cannot be burnt or conſu- 
med by fire. See BURNING. 
Metals melt, ſtones calcine, and are yet izcombx/tible. Cloth 
made of lapis amianthus is incmbuſtible; it is cleaned by fire, 
but not burnt. See the article AsBESTOsS. 
At Dole, in France, is ſaid to be an 7combaſtible taper : Gre- 
gory of Tours ſpeaks of ſome wooden kettles in his time that 
bore the fire as long as thoſe of iron,---Sylla undertook to burn 
downa tower of wood which defended Archelaus, one of Mi- 
thridates's lieutenants ; but he could not attain his end, by rea- 
ſon of its being coated with alum. It is alum water where- 
with thoſe people beſmear themſelves, who handle burning 
coals, and melt Spaniſh wax on their tongues. See Fikt-Ea- 
TER, ALLUM, e. ; 
INCOMMENSURABLE, a term in geometry, uſed where 
two lines, when compared to each other, have no common 
meaſure, how ſmall ſoever, that will exactly meaſure them 
both. Sce COMMENSUR ABLE, 
In the general, two quantities are ſaid to be ##commenſurable 
when no third quantity can be found that is an aliquot part of 
both: or, when thoſe quantities are dt to one another as unity 
to a rational number; or as one rational number to another. 
See the articles NUMBER, and RATIONAL. a 


The ſide of a ſquare is incommenſurable to the diagonal, as is 


demonſtrated by Euclid ; but it is commenſurable in power ; 
the ſquare of the diagonal being equal to twice the ſquare ot 
the ſide. 
Pappus, lib. 4. prob. 17. ſpeaks alſo of izcommenſurable an- 
gles. Surfaces which cannot be meaſured by a common ſurface, 
are alſo ſaid to be incommenſurable in power. 
INCOMPATIBLE, that which cannot ſubſiſt with another, 
without deſtroying it. See COMPATIBLE. 


Thus cold and heat are incompatible in the ſame ſubject; the 


ſtrongeſt overcoming and expelling the weakeſt. 
INCOMPLEX Oppoſition. See the article Opposir Io. 


INCOMPOSITE Nmmbers, are the ſame with what Euclid cally 


rime — 131 Med. and NUMBER. FY 
INCONC iſcords. . ISCORDS. 
InNcoNCINNOUS 4 em. K See tho article J Her gn. 
INCORPORATION *, the mixing the particles of different 
bodies ſo together, as to make an uniform ſubſtance or com- 


poſition of the whole, without leaving any poſſibility of diſ- 


cerning the ingredients or bodies mixed, in any of their parti- 
cular qualities. | 


* The word is formed from in, and corpus, body. 


INCORPOREAL, Spiritual; a thing or ſubſtance which has 
no body. See the articles SP1RIT, and BoDy. 


Thus the ſoul of man is incorporeal, and may ſubſiſt indepen- 


dent of the body. See SOUL, and IMMATERIAL. 

Thoſe ideas which are independent of bodies, can neither be 
corporeal themſelves, nor be received within a corporeal ſub- 
ject. They diſcover to us the nature of the ſoul, which re- 
ceives within itſelf what is incorporeal, and receives it in a 
corporeal manner too. Whence it is that we have incorporeal 
ideas even of bodies themſelves. Fenelon. See IDEA. 
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INCORRUPTIBLE, that which cannot be corrupted. Sce 
CORRUPTION. 

Thus ipiritual ſubſtances, as angels, human ſouls, &c. and 
thus alto glaſs, ſalt, mercury, &c. may be called incorrup- 
tible. See GLASS, SALT, Sc. 

INCORRUVTIBLES, IncoRRUPTIBILES, the name of a 
te& which ſprang out of the Eutychians. ; 
Their diltinguiſhing tenet was, That the body of Jeſus Chriſt 
was incorruptible; by which they meant, that after and from 
the time wherein he was formed in the womb of his holy mo- 
ther, he was net ſuſceptible of any change or alteration; not 
even of any natural, and innocent paſſions, as of hunger, 
thirlt, c. So that he eat without any occaſion, before his 
death, as well as after his reſurtection. — And hence it was 

that they took their name. ; 

INCRASSATING, the a& of condenſing, or rendering fluids 
thicker, by the mixture of other lets fluid particles; or by ex- 
pelling the finer particles, and compinging, and bringing the 

roſſer nearer together. See AGGLUTINATION. 

INCRUSTATION, the lining, or coating of a wall, either 
with gloſſy ſtones, ruſtics, marble, pottery, or ſtucco work; 
and either equably, or in pannels and compartiments. 

INCRUSTED, or INCRUSTATED column, is a column con- 
fiſting of ſeveral pieces or flips of ſome precious marble, 
maſticated or cemented around a mould of brick, or other mat- 
ter; which is done, not only to ſave the precious ſtone, whe- 
ther it be agat, jaſper, or the like, but alſo for the ſake of 
ſhewing pieces of it of uncommon largenels, by the neatneſs and 
cloſeneſs of the iacraſtatiun, which renders the joints impercep- 
tible, where the cement is of the ſame colour. See COLUMN. 

INCUBATION, the action of a hen, or other fowl, brood- 
ing on her eggs. See Ec, and HATCHING. 

INCUBUS *, N:2+h:-mare ; a diſeaſe conſiſting in an oppreſ- 
fion of the breaſt, ſo very violent, that the patient cannot 
ſpeak, or even breatae. 

The word is derived from the Latin incubare, to lie down on 
any thing and preſs it: The Greeks called it e@,ax1,c, q. d. /al- 
tator. lexper, or one that ruſhes on a perſon. See EPHiALTES. 

In this diſeaſe the ſenſes are not quite loſt, but drowned and 
aſtoniſhed, as is the underſtanding and imagination; ſo that the 
patient ſeems to think ſome huge weight thrown on him, ready 
ro ſtrangle him. 

Children are very liable to this diſtemper ; ſo are fat people, 
and men of much ſtudy and application of mind: by reaſon 
the ſtomach in all theſe finds ſome difficulty in digeſtion. 
The incxbxs ſeems to be couſin-german to the epilepſy and 
apoplexy ; for if it laſts long, it degenerates into one or other 
of thoſe diſtempers. Others reckon it a kind of aſthma, and 
call it a/thma vocturnum; and ſay it proceeds from the ſame 
cauſes, and is helped by the ſame means as the common aſthma. 

INCUMBENT, in law, a clerk reſident in his benefice, with 
cure. See CLERK, and BENEFICE. | 
He is called incumbent of ſuch church, becauſe he ought to 
bend his whole ſtudy to diſcharge his cure. See PARSON, 
Recror, Vicar, c. 

INCUMBRAVIT, in law. See QUARE iacumbravit. 

INCURVATION, the act of bending a bone, or other body, 
from its natural ſhape. 

INCURVATION of the rays of light. See Lichr, and REFRAc- 
TION, 

INCUS, in anatomy, the ſecond of the officles of the ear. See 
the article EAR. 

INDEFEISIBLE, or INDEFEAZABLE, in our law, ſignifies 
what cannot be defeated, or made void:—As, a good and zz- 
defeiſible eſtate. | 

INDEFINITE, Indeterminate ; that which has no certain 
bounds, or to which the human mind cannot affix any. See 
INDETERMINATE. 

- Deſcartes uſes the word in his philoſophy, inſtead of :»finzze, 
both in numbers and quantities, to ſignify an conceivable 
number, or number ſo great, that an unit cannot be added to it: 
and a quantity ſo great, as not to be capable of any addition, 
Thus, he ſays, the ſtars, viſible and inviſible, are in number 


indefinite, and not, as the ancients held, infinite; and that 


quantity may be divided into an definite number of parts, 
not an infinite number. See INFINITE. 

INDEFINITE is alſo uſed in the ſchools, to ſignify a thing that 
has but one extreme; for inſtance, a line drawn from any 
point, and extended infinitely. 

Thus what they call eternity a parte ante, or eternity a parte 
poſt, are indefinite durations, See ETERNITY. 

I*DEFINITE propoſition. See the article PROPOSITION, 

INDEFINITE, in grammar, is underſtood of nouns, pronouns, 
verbs, participles, articles, c. which are left in an uncertain 
indeterminate ſenſe, and not fixed to any particular time, thing, 
or other circumſtance. See AoRISTUS, ARTICLE, and PRo- 
NOUN, 

ENDELIBLE *, that which cannot be blotted out, or effaced. 

nie word 15 tormed trom the Latin delcre, to biot; with the 
prepoſition in, taken negatively. 
Thus baptiſm, and the order of the prieſthood, are ſaid to 
eo.uvey indelible characters. See CHARACTER. 


INDEMNITY *, an act by which one promiſes to guaran 
or fave harmlels, tome other perſon from any loſs or dam tee, 
that might a gra to An _ any particular account, * 

Ine word is original tin, lor med fro LEE 

and damnum, loss. g 1 W negative hs 
When a church is appropriated to an abbey or 
archdeacon loſeth his induction- money 5 I 5 
pence whereof, he ſhall have yearly out of the church * . 
propriate, one or two ſhillings, more or leſs, for a penſion 5. 
was agreed at the time of the impropriation. And this penſ] vs 
is called an zndemnity. a Ga 

INDENTED, IxDENTEE, in heraldry, is when the out-lin 
a bordure, ordinary, c. is notched, in form of the teeth — 
a ſaw. See DAN CET TE, and ENDENTED. of 

INDENT ED verge. \ DenTED, 

INDENTED medals, (See the article Menars. 

Wk Ok i 1 * 

| | „ in law, a writing which compri 
contract between two at leaſt ; being indented at 5 
able to ag at * 2 has the ſame contents. p 
It differs from a deed-poll; in that this laſt is a 
and is unindented. See DEtp. | ingle deed, 

INDEPENDANT Troop. See the article Troop. 

INDEPENDENTS, a ſect of Puritans in England and Hol- 
land; ſo called, as denying not only any ſubordination amons 
their clergy, but alſo all dependency on any other aſlemb] 
= PURITAN. . F * 

hey maintain, that every ſeparate church, or partic 
83 has iu itſelf radically and eſſentially — — 
ceſſary for its own government ; that it has all eccleſialtical 
power and juriſdiction ; and is not at all ſubject to other 
churches or their deputies, nor to their aſſemblies or ſynods 
Though the Independents do not think it neceſlary to aſſemble 
ſynods ; yer, if any be held, they look on their reſolutions as 
weighty and prudential counſels, but not as deciſions to be 
8 obeyed. See SYNOD, Couxcit, c. 

hey agree, that one or more churches may help another 
church with their advice and aſſiſtance, and even reprove i; 
when it offends; provided they do not pretend to any ſuperior 
authority or right to excommunicate, (Fc, 
In matters of faith and doctrine, the 17dependents agree with 
the reſt of the reformed ; fo that the difference is rather poli- 
tical than religious. See CALVINISM. 
During the civil wars in England, the Iadependenis becoming 
the molt powerful party, and getting to the head of affairs, molt 
of the other ſects, that were averſe to the church of England, 
Joined them: which occaſioned them to be diſtinguiſhed into 
two ſeas. 
The firſt are in effect Presbyterians, only differing from them 
in matters of diſcipline. The others, whom M. Spanheim calls 
Pſeudo-Independents,area confuſed aſſemblage ot Anabaptiſts, 
Socinians, Antinomians, Familiſts, Libertines, c. See PREs- 
BY TERIANS, DISSENTERS, SEPARATISTS, Cc. 
F. Orleans ſpeaks of the riſe of the [ndepend:ntsin the follow- 
ing terms. * Out of the ſame ſect (the Presbyteri ins) had 
* riſen ſome time ago, on pretence of further reformation, a 
new ſeet, which was not only averſe to the monarch, but 
the monarchy, both which it undertook to deſtroy; and in 
lieu thereof to form a republic..—They were called by the 
* name of Independents, in regard that, profeſſing to carry the 
* goſpel liberty ſtil] farther than the other Puritans, they re- 
jected not only biſhops, but alſo ſynods, pretending each 
* aſſembly oughtto govern itſelf ;zdepezdently of all others; in 
* which, ſaid they, conſiſts the liberty of the children of God. 
At firſt they were only diſtinguiſhed among the Presbyterians, 
as the more zealous from the more indifferent, the more rigid 
from the more remiſs, by a greater averſion to all pomp and 
© pre-eminence both in church and ſtate, and by a moreardent 
* deſire to reduce the practice of the goſpel to its primitive pu- 
© rity. It was their maxim of Independeucy that firſt diſtinguiſhed 
© them, and rendered them ſuſpected to the reſt. But they 
© had addreſs and artifice enough to gain ground, and in effect 
made abundance of proſelytes out of all other parties and 
© perſuaſions. ; 
Tndependentiſm is peculiar to Great Britain, the Britiſh colonies, 
and the United Provinces. One Morel in the 16th centuryen- 
deavoured to introduce it into France; but it was condemned 
at the ſynod of Rochel, where Beza preſided, and again at the 
ſynod of Rochel in 1644. 

INDETERMINATE, in geometry, is underſtood of a quan- 
tity either of time, or place, which has no certain or definite 
bounds. See INDEFINITE. : 

INDETERMINATE problem, is that, whereof there may be inft- 
nite different ſolutions. See PROBLEM, UNLIMITED, and 
NUMBER. g : . 
For inſtance, if a number be required that may be a multiple o 
4 and 5; where the anſwer may be 20, 40, 60, Ce. of = 
nity: or, if it were required to find two numbers whoſe ny 
together with their product, may be equal toa given non bs 
or, to make arhomboides, whercin the rectangle under the to 
ſides may be equal to a given ſquare. Both of which problem 
admit of infinite ſolutions, INDEX, 
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INDEX“, in anatomy, denotes the fore-finger. See Fix- 
ER. 

6 it is thus called from indico, J point or direct; becauſe that 
finger is generally ſo uſed: whence alſo the extenſor indicis is 
called indicator, See ExTENSOR, ABDUCToR, and Ap- 
DUCTOR. 

The Greeks call it a-yav:, leer; this finger being uſed to be 

dipped in ſauces, c. in order to taſte them; after which it is 

utually licked ; or, as others will have it, becauſe the nurſes 
uſe it to take up the food wherewith they feed their infants ; 
firſt licking it, to taſte whether or no it be hot. 


Ix DEx, in arithmetic, is the ſame with what is otherwiſe cal- 


led the charaQteriſtic, or exponent of a logarithm. See Lo- 
GARITHM. | 
The index is that which ſhews of how many places the abſo- 
lute number belonging to the logarithm conſiſts, and of what 
nature it is, whether an integer or fraction. 
Thus in the logarithm 2.521293, the number ſtanding on the 
left hand of the point is called the index; and becauſe it is 2, 
ſhews you that the abſolute number anſwering to it conſiſts of 
3 places: for it is always one more than the index, becauſe 
the index of I is O ot 10 is 1; and of 100 is 2, c. As 
in this example: 

0123456789 

12345678 9 where the upper numbers 
are indices to the lower. And therefore in thoſe ſmall tables 
of Briggs's logarithms, where the index is omitted, it muſt be 
always ſupplied, before you can work by them. 
If the abſolute number be a fraction, the index of the loga- 


rithm has a negative ſign, and is marked thus, 2.562293 ; 
which ſhews the correſponding number to be a decimal frac- 
tion of three places, vi⁊. 1. 365. 
Mr. Townly has a peculiar way of noting theſe indes, when 
they expreſs fractions, now much in uſe, vir. by taking in- 
ſtead of the true index, its arithmetical complement to 10: 
ſo that he would write the logarithm now mentioned thus : 
F. 562293. 
How indices are to be added and ſubtracted. See in the article 
LoGARITHM. 
InDEX of @ globe, is a little ſtyle fitted on the north-pole, and 
turning round with it, pointing to certain diviſions in the hour- 
circle. See GLOBE, 
It is ſometimes alſo called gnomon. See GNOMON. 
IxDEx, or INDICE, is alſo the denomination of a congregation 
at Rome, whoſe buſineſs is to examine books, and to put ſuch 
as 2 think fit to prohibit the reading and ſelling of, into an 
nde. 
Indices, or expurgatory indices, is the name by which the 
catalogues of prohibited books are called; among which 
however, there is this difference, that ſome are condemn 
purely and abſolutely, and others only donec corrigantur, till 
they be corrected, | 
Philip II. of Spain was the firſt who procured an index to be 
ubliſhed of the books condemned by the inquiſition of Spain. 
ope Paul IV. took the hint, and in 1559 ordered the con- 
gregation of the holy office at Rome to print a ſecond. Pius 
V. recommended the matter to the council of Trent, who 
made another. After this, the Duke of Alva procured ano- 
ther to be printed at Antwerp, in 1571. — Clement VIII. in 
1596, publiſhed a very copious one, called by the name of the 
Roman index. — There were two others publiſhed in 1583, 
and 1612, by the cardinals Guiroci and Sandoval, and ſeve- 
ral others by the inquiſitors and maſters of the ſacred palace. 
The moſt conſiderable of all the indices is that of Sottomayor, 
which was made for all the ſtates ſubje& to the king of Spain, 
and comprehends all the others ; coming down as low as the 
ear 1667. 


I N.D | 


formed; palliative, which direct how to leſſen its effects, or 
take off ſome of its ſymptoms, before it can be wholly re- 
moved; and vital, which relate to the ſtrength of the body. See 
CuRATIVE, CONTRA-INDICATION, and PALLIATIVE. ' 
That part of phyſic which treats of indication is called ſemeio- 
tica. See SEMEIOTICA, 

INDICATIVE, in grammar, the firſt mood or manner of con- 
Jugating verbs, ſhewing either the time preſent, palt, or future, 
See Moop, | 
I love, is the preſent tenſe ; I loved, the paſt ; and I will 
love, the future of the indicative mood. See TENSE. 

INDICATIVE column, See the article COLUMN. 

INDICATOR, in anatomy, a muſcle of the index, or finger 
next following the thumb. See INxDEx. | 
The indicator is the firſt proper muſcle of the index; and is 
ſo called, becauſe it ſerves to extend that finger to pointatany 
thing withal, 

It has its original in the middle and hind part of the cubitus 

and is inſerted by a double tendon into the ſecond phalanx of 
the index, and to the tendon of the great extenſor, with which 
it acts in conjunction in ſtretching out the finger. — See Tab. 
Anat. (My.l.) ft 7. 1. 10. 49. 

INDICAMEN . Tenore mittendo. See TENORE. 

INDICTION, ſignifies the convoking of an eccleſiaſtical aſ- 
ſembly; as a ſynod, or council, and even a diet. See Coux- 
CIL, SYNOD; %. 

INDICT1ON is alſo applied to the ſeveral ſeſſions of the ſame 
councils. See SESSION, 

Hence it is, that at the end of the ſeſſions of the council of 
T rent, the decree by which the council appoints the day of the 
future ſeſſion, is called the indiction of that ſeſſion. 

INDICTION, in chronology, is uſed for a kind of epocha, or 
manner of accounting time among the Romans ; containin 
a cycle or revolution for tifteen years, which, when expired, 
— anew and goes round again without intermiſſion. See 

YCLE. 

This method of computation has no dependance on the hea- 
venly motions, Petavius ſays, there is nothing in chro- 
nology leſs known than the Roman idiction; he means, 
than its original and commencement. It is the general opi- 
nion it was inſtituted in the time of Conſtantine, but this is a 
mere gueſs. — There were i#ndid:ons in the time of the empe 
ror Conſtantius, as appears from the Theodoſian Code. The 
learned hold, that i7di&ios were originally no other than 
certain annual taxes, the tariffs whereof were publiſhed every 
year: but why they are ſo called, why confined to a cycle of 

_ fifteen years, when, and on what occaſion inſtituted, is not 
known! 

We find three kinds of indictiont mentioned in authors; the 
iudiction of Conſtantinople, beginning on the firſt of Septem- 
ber; the Imperial or Cæſarian indiction, on the 14th of Septem- 
ber; and the Roman or papal indiction, which is that uſed in 
the pope's bulls, and begins on the firſt of January. : 
The popes have dated their acts by the year of the iadiction, 
ever ſince Charlemaign made them ſovereign; before which 
time they dated them by the years of the emperors. 

At the time of the reformation of the calendar, the year 1582 
was reckoned the tenth year of the :4:&410n : ſo that begin- 
ning to reckon hence, and dividing the number of years elap- 
ſed between that time and this by 15, the remainder, will be 
the year of indiction, correſponding to the preſent year of our 
Lord 1738, v2. 6. 

The indiction may alſo be found by adding 3 to the year of 
our Lord, and dividing the ſum by 15, the remainder is the 
year of the indiction: if there be no remainder, the indiction 
is IF. 

The word indiction comes from indictio, which ſignifies eſta- 


woe Hoke wo fx ret rears — 


INDIA, or Eaſt-Ix DIA company, coins, filk, &c. See Coura- 

Ne ORs Se. 

nk. . NRX. 

INDIAN ocean. £ See the article 9 op ax. 

INDIAN wood, Called alſo Famaica and Campeche wood, is taken 

out of the heart of a large tree growing plentifully in the iſles 
of Jamaica, Campeche, c. uſed in dying, its decoction be- 
ing very red. See CAMPECHE. 
It has been obſerved, that putting ſome of this decoction into 
two bottles, and mixing a little powder of alum with the one, 
it will become of a very beautiful red, which will hold ; the 
other in a day's time becoming yellow, though both bottles 
were ſtopped from the air alike ; and if a little of the ſame 
decoction were expoſed to the air, it would become black as 
ink in the ſame ſpace of time. : 


INDICATION, a fign diſcovering, or pointing out ſomething | 


to be done. See SIGN. 

IxD1cATION, in phylic, ſignifies the pointing out, or diſcover- 
ing what is fit to be done, and what means applied in any caſe, 
from a knowledge of the nature of the diſeaſe, and the virtues 
of medicines. | 1 
Tudications are of four kinds: preſervative, or prophyladtic, 
which dire& how to cut off the cauſe of an approaching dit- 

| eaſe; carative, which ſhew how to remove a diſeaſe actually 


bliſhment, order, or denunciation.— The time of the indiction 
among the Romans, was that wherein the people were ſum- 
moned to pay a certain tribute: and it is for this reaſon that 
the Imperial indiction began towards the end of September, 
becauſe the harveſt being then got in, it was ſuppoſed the peo- 


ple could eaſily pay their tax. 
INDICTIVE, IN Dic rivus, an epithet given to certain feaſt- 


days appointed by the Roman magiſtrates, viz. the conſul or 
rætor. See FERIx, and FEAST. 


INDICTMENT *, in law, a bill, or =, of com- 


plaint, drawn up in form of law, for the benefit of the com- 
monwealth; exhibited as an accuſation of one tor ſome of- 
fence, criminal or penal, unto jurors, and by their verdi& 
found to be true and preſented before a judge, or officer that 
= power topuniſh or certify the ſame offence. See TWELIVE 
en. 
*The word is derived from the French enditer, indicare, or ac- 
cording to Mr. Lambard, from «3:wu, I charge, I inform 
againſt. 


INDICTMENT, in common law, ſignifies as much as accnſutio 


among the civilians ; though in ſome points it differs. See Ac- 
CUSATION, and ENDITEMENT. 


It ſeems to be an accuſation, becauſe the jury who enquire of 


one offence, do not receive it till the party that otfereth the 
bill 


INDICU M Filiz#z. See the article FoLiuM. 
INDICUS Cercalxs. Sce the article Cocculus. 


bey, appearing, ſubſcribe his name, and proffer his oath for the | 
truth of it. See Jury, BILL, Cc. 

It is always nt the [kit of the king, and differs from an accuſa- 
tus in this, that the preterrer is no way tied to the proof there- 


of upon any penalty, it it be not proved, except there appear 
a couſpiracy. ö 


IxvIcus cen. See the article Cosrus. 

INDIGESTION, a crudity, or want of due coction, either in 
a food, a humour of the body, or an excrement. See CRVU- 
DITY. : 

In the ſyſtem of trituration, indigeſtion, which is a crudity, 
may be very naturally accounted for, from the relaxation of 
the fibres of the ſtomach. A bilious idgeſtion, in the opi- 
mon of Hecquet, a great advocate for trituration, is owing to 
too much force in the ſtomach, too mach vivacity in its olcil- 
lations, which {ſpoil the digeſtion, by rendering the trituration 
imper.et. But this is hardly ſatistactory, for it ſhould ſeem 
that digeſtion would be the more perfect, in proportion as the 
force of the ſtomach is increaſed. See DiGeST10N, and TRI“ 
TURATION. 

INDIGETES, aname which the ancients gave to ſome of their 
gods. Sce Gop. 

There are various opinions about the origin, and fignification 
of this word; ſome, pretending it was given to all the gods in 
general; and others only to the ſemi-gods, or great men deiti- 
ed: others (ay, it was given to ſuch gods as were originally 
of the country, or rather Tuch as were the gods of the coun- 
try that bore this name; and others again hold it was aſcribed 
ro ſuch gods as were patrons, and protectots of particular ci- 
ties. See TUTELARY, and PENATES, 

Thoſe of the firſt opinion maintain, that the gods were ſo cal- 
led by antiphraſis, becauſe they wanted nothing; the word 
coming from the verb indie, 1 want. — If this were true, the 
word indigetes would fignity nearly the ſame thing in Latin 
with the Hebrew Ni, ſchaddai, which the ſcripture frequent- 
ly gives to God; as ſiguitying that he is ſufficient for himſelt, 
and needs nothing. 

Thoſe of the ſecond opinion derive the word from indigitare, 
to call, invoke; it being theſe gods who were ordinarily in- 
voked, and who lent the readieſt car to the vows that were 
made them. To this purpoſe they cite Macrobius, who uſes 
the word indigitare in that ſenſe; telling us, the Veſtals make 
their invocations thus, Apollo Phyſician! Apollo Pæan! Ve- 
ſtales ita Indigitant, Apollo Medice! Apollo Pæan! — They 
add, that their books of prayers and forms of invocation were 
called indigitamenta. | 

Laſtly, others hold indigetes to be derived from inde genitus, 
or in loco degens, or from inde and ago, for dego, I live, I in- 
habit; which laſt opinion ſeems the moſt probable. 

In effect, it appears, 19. That theſe indigetes were alſo called 
local gods, dit locales, or topical gods, which is the ſame thing. 
29. The indigetes were ordinarily men deified, who indeed 
were, in effect, local gods, being eſteemed the protectors of 
thoſe places where they were deified; ſo that the ſecond and 
third opinion are very conſiſtent. 3®. Virgil joins patrii with 
indigetes, as being the ſame thing, Georg. I. Dii patrii, indi- 
getes. 4®. The gods to whom the Romans gave the name 
zadigetes, were Faunus, Veſta, Eneas, Romulus, all the 
gods of Italy ; andat Athens, Minerva, ſays Servius; andat 
Carthage, Dido. It is true, we meet with Jupiter indiges, 
but that Jupiter iadiges is Eneas, not the great Jupiter; as we 
may ſee in Livy, Lib. I. c. 3. in which laſt ſenſe, Servius 
aſſures us, indiges comes from the Latin, in diis ago, I am 
among the gods. . 
INDI@GNATORIUS, a muſcle thus called, as being ſuppoſed 
to draw the eye from its inner corner outwards, which gives 
an appearance of ſcorn and anger. 

But this is properly a compound motion of two muſcles : for 
which. See EYE. 

INDIGO, a dyers drug, of a deep blue colour, brought hi- 
ther from the Weſt-indies. See BLUE. 

It is drawn from the leaves of a plant which the Spaniards call 
anil, and we nil, Indian woad, glaſtum Indicam, blue weed, 
and indigo. 

The method of preparation is ſaid to be this. When the 
plant has arrived at a certain heighth, and its leaves are in 
a good condition, they cut them down, and throw them in- 
to a kind of vat, covering them with water. Theſe they 
boil together for the ſpace of twenty four hours; at the top 
ſwims a ſcum, with all the different colours of the rainbow. 
Then the water is let off into another veſſel, where they agitate 
and churn it, as it were, with five or fix long poles, fitted 
together for that purpoſe. This they continue to do till the 
water becomes of a deep green, and till the grain, as they 
call it, forms itſelf, which they diſcover by taking a little of it 
out into another veſſel, and ſpitting in!it; for if then they 
perccive a bluiſh dreg ſubſiding, they ceaſe to beat. The 
matter then precipitates of itſelf to the bottom of the veſſel, 
and whe: it is well ſettled, they pour off the water. After 
this they take out the indigo, and put it into little linen 


hard, clean, light enough co ſwim in the water, infla 
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bags, and let it drain; which done, they put it in 

wooden boxes, and when it begins to 44 they ray — 

ces, and let them harden iu the ſun. 5 _ 

There are ſeveral kinds of indigo; the beſt is that called 
uilſe, from the name of a village where it is prepared. Thar 


is beſt which is in flat pieces, of a moderate thickneſs, pretty 


of a fine blue colour, marked a little on the inſide — 


ver ſtreaks, and appearing reddiſh when rubbed on the nail 
Indigo is uſed among the painters, who griud and mix it with 
white to make a blue colour ; for without that mixture 
would paint blackiſh, See BLuE. * 
They mix it with yellow, to make a green colour.—It is al- 
ſo uſed in dying, and by the laundreſſes, to give a bluiſh caſt 
to their linen. Sce DyiNxG, 

In the Hortus Indus Malabaricus, is an account of the plant 
whence indigo is drawn : the decoction of whoſe root is ſaid 
to be excellent againſt nephritic colics ; its leaves, applied to 
the abdoinen, good to promote urine ; and the indigo itlelf of 

ood uſe in drying of tumors. | 


INDIRECT mooas, of ſyllogiſms, in logic, are the five laſt 


modes of the firſt figure, expreſſed by the barbarous words 
13 celantis, dabitis, friſeſomorum. See F 1GURE, and 
ODE. 

It is the converſion of the concluſion which renders the modes 
indirect: for inſtance, a ſyllogiſm in darii, and another in dabj. 
tis, would be perfectly alike, were it not for that converſion - 
the propoſitions having the ſame quantity, and the fame qua- 
lity, and the middle term being the ſudject in the major, and 
the attribute in the minor in both. It remains then, that to 
make a diſtinction, that which is the ſubje& of the concluſion 
in darii, be the attribute in the concluſion of dabitis , and that 
which is the attribute in the firſt, the ſubjeꝙ in the laſt. See 
SYLLOGISM, and PRoPoSITION. | 
DA- Every thing that promotes ſalvation is advantageous, 
RI- Ther care afflictions which promote ſalvation ; 

I. Teretore there are afflictions which are advantageous. 
D A- Every thing that promotes ſalvation is advantageous: 

BI- There are afflictions which promote ſalvation ; 
TIS. Therefore ſomethings promoting ſalvation are afflictions. 


INDIR ECT confirmation . Sec CONFIRMATION. 
INDIVIDUAL, Invivipvu, in logic, a particular being of 


any ſpecies ; or that which cannot be divided into two or 
more beings, equal, or alike. | 


The uſual diviſion in logic is made into genera, or genus's, 


thoſe genera into ſpecies, and thoſe ſpecies into idividuals. 
See GENvus, SPECIES, and Drvisiox. 
The ſchoolmen make a fourtold diſtinction of individuals: 


VIZ. 


InvivipvumM vagam, that, which though it ſignifies but one 


thing, yet may be any of that kind; as when we ſay a man, 
a certain perſon, or one ſaid ſo and ſo; though but one perſon 
is meant, yet that perſon, for ought that appears to the con- 
trary, may be any body, 


IxDIVIDUUM determinatar, is when the thing is named and de- 


temined; as, Alexander, the river Nile, &c. this is alſo cal- 
led individuum ſignatum. | 


INDIVIDUUM demonſtrativum, is when ſome demonſttative pro- 


noun is uſed in the expreſſion; as, this man, that woman. 


INDiVIDUUM ex hyporhe/s, or by ſuppoſition ; when an univerſal 


name or term is reſtrained, by the ſuppoſition, to a particular 
thing: as when we ſay, the ſon of ſuch an one, and it be 
known that he had but one ſon. 


INDIVISIBLES, in geometry, thoſe indefinitely ſmall elements, 


or principles, into which any body or figure may be ultimate- 
ly reſolved. See Aron, and INFINITE, 

A line is ſaid to conſiſt of points, a ſurface of parallel lines, 
and a ſolid of parallel and fimilar ſurfaces ; and becauſe each 
of theſe elements is ſuppoſed indiviſible, if in any figure a line 
be drawn through the elements perpendicularly, the number 
of points in that line will be the ſame as the number of 
the elements. 

Whence it appears that a parallelogram, priſin, or cylinder, 
is reſolvable to elements, or indiviſibles, all equal to each 
other, parallel, and like to the baſe: A triangle into lines 
parallel to the baſe, but decreaſing in arithmetical proportion : 
ſo alſo are the circles, which conſtitute the parabolic conoid, 
and thoſe which conſtitute the plane of a circle, or the ſurface 
of an iſoſceles cone. | 

A cylinder may be reſolved into cylindrical curve ſurfaces, ha- 
ving all the ſame heighth, and continually decreaſing inwards, 
as the circle of the baſe do; on which they inſiſt. 

This way of conſidering magnitudes is called the method of 
indiviſibles, which is only the ancient method of exhauſtions, 
a little diſguiſed and contracted. See EXHAUSTION. 

It is found of good uſe in ſhortning mathematical demonſtra- 
tions; of which we may give an inſtance in that famous pro- 
polition of Archimedes, That a ſphere is two thirds of a c- 
linder circumſcribing it. 8 
Suppoſe a cylinder, hemiſphere, and an inverted cone (746. 
Geometry, fig. 99.) to have the ſame baſe and altitude, and to 


be cut by infinite planes, all parallel to the baſe, of which 4 ä 
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s one; it is plain, the ſquare af 4h will every v equal 
to the ſquare of Kc (the radius of the ſphere) the ſquare +4 c 
ch ſquate; and conſequently ſince circles ate to One ano- 
ther as the ſquares of thetadii, all the circles of the hemiC- 
phere will be equal to all thoſe of the ey liuder deduQing 
thence all thoſe of the cone: wherefore the eylindar, de- 
ducting the cone, is equal to the hemiſphere; but it is known, 
that the cone is one third of the cylinder, gp ont gas 
the ſphere mult be two thirds of it. See Conz, Srugrs, e. 
INDIVISO.— Pre IxD1v180.” See the article PRO. 2 
CTORUM Parliementzm. ' SegPARLIAMENTUM. 
INDORSEMENT, any thing written on the back of a deed, 
or initrument. 8 — — 4 | 
A condition, Written on an obligation, is com- 
monly called an iwdorſement ; from in, and dorſum, back. 
In DOonsMMZXxT of 4 bull of exchange. ENDORSEMENT. 
INDUCIARUM Peritio. Sce the article Px TIrIO. | 
INDUCTION, ia logic, a conſequence drawn from ſeveral 
ſitions, or ptineiples firſt laid down, See ConSEQUENCE. 
hus, the conclation.of a ſyllogiſm, is an inde&-0x made 
from the « See SY LLOGISM, and CONCLUSION. 
InDuUcT10w/ is alſo uſed for a kind of ſyllggitn - itſelf, being a 
medium between an enthymeme and a gradation, in =_ it 
wants a propoſition (which, however, is underſtood) as inthe 


_ 


enthymeme, and abounds in aſſumptions (which yet are colla- | 


teral 


or of the ſame degree) which is the caſe iu a-gradation. 

EnThRYMENE, and GRADATION. | | 

For ipſtance, every terreſtrial animal lives, every serial animal 
lives, every aquatic animal lives, and every reptile animal alſo 
lives; therefore every animal lives. he! | 
Here, it may be obſerved, are various aſſumptions, from the 
more general ſpecies of the animal kind collected into one; 
which this propoſition is ſuppoſed to precede, e. 7 that every 
animal is either terreſtrial, aerial, aquatic, ot reptile. 2 
Suidas reckons three kinds of induct᷑ ion; that juſt mentioned, 
which concludes or gathers ſome general propoſition from an 

+ enumeration of all the particulars of a kind, be calls the dia- 


lectic induction. ; 
The ſecond proceeds by i ion, and coneludes proba- 
bly, or wißh a veriſimilitude. This is what the Greeks called 


22ywn, and was chat which Socrates ordinarily made uſe of 


_ as, Cicero in his topics, and Quintilian have obſeryed. ; 
beſng a 
See Ex- 


; thick kind of induction is properly rhetorical ; 
imperfect induction, all its force lying in a pro- 


councluſion drawn from ſome example, or authority. 
AMPLE, (Fc, | 


This is a er! 
poſition whie 
ö he that ſays, Codrus died bravely for h 
cou 
nothing, unleſs this propoſition be carried in mind, « 
do'the ſame with Cockus. Again, Archimedes, and the o- 
ther mathematicians ſay, the ſun is much bigger than the 
earth ; therefore, it muſt be owned the ſun is much bigger than the 
earth, Where this propoſition is underſtood, - ur. What- 
ever Archimedes, and the other mathetnaticians ſay, 
true. 
INDUCTION, in 


the Englich laws, is uſually taken for the giv- 
ing. to an incumbent of his church, by leading him 
into it, and delivering him the keys, by the commiſſary, or 
biſhbop's deputy, and by his ringing one of the bells. See Pax- 
SON. * 
When a clerk is inſtituted into a Benefice, he is to exhibit his 
mandate from the biſhop to the archdeacon, of other perſon 
to whom it is directed, and hath a right thereby to be inducted 
into his li ing; and if he be refuled induction, he hath a reme- 
dy both in the eccleſiaſtical court, and alſo an action of the 
eaſe in common law, againſt the archdeacon. See Ius rir u- 
TION, * | 
If the inductor, orperſon to be inducted, be kept ont of the 
church or hofſe by laymen, the writ de vi laica lies for the 
_ clerk, which is directed out of the chancery to the ſheriff of 
the country, to remove the force, &c.—lt another clergy- 
man, preſented by. the ſame patron, keep poſſeſſion, a ſpolia- 
tion is grantahle out of the ſpiritual court, whereby the tithes 
. till the right be determined 


a 


archdeacon rarely induQs a clerk in perſon, but iſſues 
ont a warrant to all-clerks and lettered perſons within the 


archdeaconty, impowering any of them to do it in his ſtead. 
The uſual form 


tor to take the clerk by the hand, and then to lay it on the 
key of the church, which muſt be then in the dor, and to 
ſay, By virtue of this inſtrument, I induc 0h into the 
4 real . 5 and corporal poſſeſſiou of the rectory or vica- 
rage 


Auction on the archdeacon's and that 
ighify it under their hands. If the chungh- 


is concealed, and which will hardly N 
therefore I muſt die bravely for my count ves | 
— ins 42 


and manner of induction, is, for the induc- | 


| | 


which is che 


| 


- 


b 


INDULGENCE, 


- cenſed to do or 
diſpoſition of the common laws. 


- of the merits ot 


"eve, for all the 


muſt have two 
they 


quarter-ſefſions, or in ſome 


I; * 
— 
to ſave the finner from — | __ 


. ARDON. 
TheRomaniſts found Wee on the infinite 


| Jeſus Chriſt, the holy virgin, and al the 
Faints; which they ſuppoſe the church = a right of diftribu- 
by virtue of the communion of "ſaints. See Makrr, 

nd SUPEREROGATION; I wif BO. 
The Roman jubilee carries with ſt a pleuary, or full dz 
Jomues. 


o os therein. 
allo grants bulls of plenary indalrence to ſeveral 
—— — * and 2 to private — — it is 
f ng to have general / exces for the time of the 
principal feaſts of a ber cafuiſts ſay; that a plenary 
indulgence does not always prove effectual, for — m- 
plying with the conditions whereon it was granted. See An- 
SOLUTION. | -« | * 
LGENCE, or INDULTO, ſigniſſes alſd a ſpecial favour or 
privilege, conferred either on a community; or a p 
perſon, by the pope's bulls ; in virtue-whereof the party is li 
ain ſomerhing contrary to the intention and 
There are two kinds of -4ndwlto's; the one adhive, which con- 


fiſts in a power of nominating and preſenting freely, and with- 
out reſerve, to benefices that are otherwiſe limited, andreftrain- 


ed by the laws of che 


4 


al privilege. | 
well as ſecular benefices, 


olical chancery ; ſuch are thoſe 
lar princes, - cardinals, biſhops, 


expeQative graces; of which 2 01 

| Yn. power given them of preſenting 
to conſiſtorial 1 » By either by treaty; by favour, or ect 
of cardinals, js  Hernce for holding | 
mendam, or continui 


! ng them, Ge. * 0 
Indulto of parliament, is a right or privilege granted to the 
chancellor, preſidents, counſellors, and other officers in the 
parliaments of France, to obtain a benefice of the*ecollator 
upon the king's nomination directed to him.— This is a kind 
of advowſon, or patronage belonging to the French king; the 
mdzito being a mandate or grace, by which he is permitted to 
name to any collator he pleaſes, a counſelſor, or other officer 
of parliament, on whom the collator ſhall be obliged to be- 


One granted” to 
Co = 
Paſſive indalto's conſiſt in a 


The indalto 


nar as 
com- 


ſtow a benefice: ſo that the right of the indulto reſides radical ly 


| 


in the king, the officers being only the objects thereof. See 
DiseensATION. © r 


INDURATING, a term applied to ſuch things as give a-har- 


INDUSTRY. 


der or firmer conſiſtence to others, either 


of theſe r- or by difſipating the thinner parts of any 
matt 


d as to leave the remaind er harder. See INCRASSA- 
Tina, | | e, 20 | 


Thus, a tumor is indurat ed, either by the addition of 'earthy 
and ſolid particles, as in ſcirrhi and _ ſwellings ; ot by 
tranſpiring the thinner parts through the skin, whereby the re- 
mainder grows more fixed, as in an oedema, Oo 


the greater ſolidity 


o 


reits of. See the article Frum, © 
INEQUALIT natural days. See EQuarion,  - 
INEQUALITY optical.” See the article OppicAat. © © 


INERTIA Vs. See the article Vis iner. 
INESCATION, à kind of tranſplantation, 


| 


: 


; 
8 


F 


K 
7 1 * 


praiſed for-the 
power. ses Trans: 


* 


cure of certain diſeaſes by fympathetic 
PLANTATION, and SYMPATHETIC. * 


. 


; 4 & 8 1 0 
It confiſts in impregoacing | a proper medium or vchic le, with 
ſome of the mumia, or v ſpeket the pellen, and giving it 


to ſome animalto eat. It is pretended the animal unites and 


aflimilates that mumis with icſolf, it, and imbibing 
re 
perſqn whereto the mumia belongad. . 
„ er ed, a — — 
2 g on, experiment repaated. Some us, that 
OT ROT re 
ufineſs better than ga ther part.. 


INESCUTCHEON, in heraldry, « ſingll. «/catchcomborn.in.a 
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ner dne, t pars.of ſame other coat. See Egcurcnss 
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bey, appearing, ſubſcribe his name, and proffer his oath forthe 
trutn of it. See JuRy, DILL, Cc. 

It is always at the fit of the king, and differs from an accaſa- 
tun in ras, that the preterrer is no way tied to the proof there- 
of upon any penalty, it it be not proved, except there appear 
a couſpiracy. 

INDICU MM Hin. See the article FoLIUM. 

INDICUS Ceccalat. Sce the article COCCULUS., 

ISvIcus cus, See the article Cosrus. 

INDIGESTION, a crudity, or want of due coction, either in 
a food, a kuniwur of the body, or an excrement. See CRU- 
Dir v. : 

In the ſy{tcm of trituration, indigeſtion, which is a crudity, 
may be very naturally accounted for, from the relaxation of 
the fibres of the ſtomach. — A bilious ;:4ge/t:oz, in the opi- 
mon of Hecquet, a great advocate for trituration, is owing to 
too much force in the ſtomach, too much vivacity in its olcil- 
lations, which ſpoil the digeſtion, by rendering the trituration 
imper.et. But this is hardly fatisfactory, for it ſhould ſeem 
that digeſtion would be the more pertect, in proportion as the 
force of the ſtomach is increaſed. See DiGesT1ON, and TRI“ 
TURATION. 

INDIGETES, a name which the ancients gave to ſome of their 
gods. Sce Gop. 

There are various opinions about the origin, and ſignification 
of this word; ſome, pretending it was given to all the gods in 
general; and others only to the ſeini-gods, or great men deiti- 
ed: others ſay, it was given to ſuch gods as were originally 
of the country, or rather Tuch as were the gods of the coun- 
try that bore this name; and others again hold it was aſcribed 
ro ſuch gods as were patrons, and protectors of particular ci- 
ties. See TUTELARY, and PENATES, 

Thoſe of the firſt opinion maintain, that the gods were ſo cal- 
led by antiphraſis, becauſe they wanted nothing; the word 
coming from the verb indie, | want. — If this were true, the 
word indigetes would ſiguity nearly the ſame thing in Latin 
with the Hebrew Agi, ſchaddai, which the ſcripture frequent- 
ly gives to God; as ſiguitying that he is ſufficient for himſelf, 
and needs nothing. 

Thoſe of the ſecond opinion derive the word from indigitare, 
to call, invoke; it being theſe gods who were ordinarily in- 
voked, and who lent the readieſt ear to the vows that were 
made them. To this purpoſe they cite Macrobius, who uſes 
the word indigitare in that ſenſe; telling us, the Veſtals make 
their invocations thus, Apollo Phyſician! Apollo Pæan! Ve- 
ftales ita Indigitant, Apollo Medice! Apollo Pean! — They 
add, that their books of prayers and forms of invocation were 
called indigitamenta. 

Laſtly, others hold indigetes to be derived from inde genitus, 
or in loco degens, or from inde and ago, for dego, I live, I in- 
habit; which laſt opinion ſeems the moſt probable. 

In effect, it appears, 19. That theſe iadigetes were alſo called 
local gods, dit locales, or topical pods, which is the ſamething. 
29, The iadigetes were ordinarily men deified, who indeed 
were, in effect, local gods, being eſteemed the protectors of 
thoſe places where they were deified; ſo that the ſecond and 
third opinion are very eonſiſtent. 3®. Virgil joins patrii with 
indigetes, as being the ſame thing, Georg. I. Dit patrii, indi- 
getes. 49. The gods to whom the Romans gave the name 
zadizetes, were Faunus, Veſta, ZEneas, Romulus, all the 
gods of Italy; and at Athens, Minerva, ſays Servius; and at 
Carthage, Dido. It is true, we meet with Jupiter iadiges, 
but that Jupiter ige, is /Eneas, not the great Jupiter; as we 
may ſee in Livy, Lib. I. c. 3. in which laſt ſenſe, Servius 
ailures us, indiges comes from the Latin, i diis ago, I am 
among the gods. | 
INDI@NATORIUS, a muſcle thus called, as being ſuppoſed 
to draw the eye from its inner corner outwards, which gives 
an appearance of ſcorn and anger. 

But this is properly a compound motion of two muſcles : for 
which. See EYE. 

INDIGO, a dyers drug, of a deep blue colour, brought hi- 
ther from the Weſt-indies. See BLUE. 


It is drawn from the leaves of a plant which the Spaniards call 


anil, and we nil, Indiau woad, glaſtum Indicum, blue weed, 
and indigo. 

The method of preparation is ſaid to be this. When the 
plant has arrived at a certain heighth, and its leaves are in 
a good condition, they cut them down, and throw them in- 
to a kind of vat, covering them with water. Theſe they 
boil together for the ſpace of twenty four hours; at the top 
ſwims a ſcum, with all the difterent colours of the rainbow. 
Then the water is let off into another veſſel, where they agitate 
and churn it, as it were, with five or ſix long poles, fitted 
together for that purpoſe. This they continue to do till the 
water becomes of a deep green, and till the grain, as they 
call it, forms itſelf, which they diſcover by taking a little of it 
out into another veſſel, and ſpitting in! it; for if then they 
perecive 2 bluiſh dreg ſubſiding, they ceaſe to beat. The 
matter then precipitates of itſelf to the bottom of the veſſel, 
and whe: it 's well ſettled, they pour off the water. After 
this they take our the iadigo, and put it into little linen 


| 


| 
| 
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bags, and let it drain; which done they put it into 
wooden boxes, and when it begins to dry, they cut He 
ces, and let them harden ia the ſun. : : 


There are ſeveral kinds of indigo; the beſt is that called er | 


wi//e, from the name of a village where it is prepared Th 
is belt which is in flat pieces, of a moderate thickneſs, pr 6 
hard, clean, light enough co ſwim in the water, inflanmaby 
of a fine blue colour, marked a little on the inſide with * 
ver ſtreaks, and appearing reddiſh when rubbed on the malt 
Indigo is uſed among the painters, who griud and mix i wh h 
white to make a blue colour; for without that mixture 7 
would paint blackiſh. See BLuE. ic 
They mix it with yellow, to make a green colour.—1t is al 
ſo uſed in dying, and by the laundreſſes, to give a bluiſh caſt 
to their linen. Sce Dy1xG, 
In the Hortus Indus Malabaricus, is an account of the plant 
whence indigo is drawn : the decoction of whoſe root is ſaid 
to be excellent againſt nephritic colics ; its leaves, applied to 
the abdoinen, good to promote urine ; and the indigo itlelf of 
good uſe in drying of tumors. 


# 


INDIRECT mood, of ſyllogiſms, in logic, are the five laſt 


modes of the firſt figure, expreſſed by the barbarous wordg 

> fa a celantis, dabitis, friſeſomorum. See F IGURE, and 
ODE, 

It is the converſion of the concluſion which renders the ade; 
indirect: tor iuſtance, a (yllogiſm in dati, and another in dabi- 
tis, would be perfectly alike, were it not for that converſion : 
the propoſitions having the ſame quantity, and the tame qua- 
lity, and the middle term being the ſubject in the major, and 
the attribute in the minor in both. It remains then, that to 
make a diſtinction, that which is the ſubject of the concluſion 
in darii, be the attribute in the concluſion of dabitis, and that 
which is the attribute in the firſt, the ſubjec in the laſt, See 
SyYLLOGIS\, and PhRoPoOSITION. 

DA- Every thing that promotes ſalvation is advantageous, 
RI- Then care afflictions which promote ſalvation; 

I. I cierefore there are afflictious which are advantageoay, 
DA- Every thing that promotes ſalvation is advantageous: 

Bl- There are afflictions which promote ſalvation ; 
TIS. Therefore ſomethings promoting ſalvation are afflictions. 

INDIRECT confirmation. Sec CONFIRMATION, 

INDIVIDUAL, Invivipvu, in logic, a particular being of 
any ſpecies ; or that which cannot be divided into two or 
more beings, equal, or alike. 

The uſual diviſion in logic is made into genera, or genus's, 
thoſe genera into ſpecies, and thoſe ſpecies into individuals. 
See GENUs, SPECIES, and Division. 

The ſchoolmen make a fourfold diſtinction of individuals : 
dix. 

IxnvivirvuM zagam, that, which though it ſignifies but one 
thing, yet may be any of that kind; as when we ſay a man, 
a certain perſon, or one ſaid ſo and ſo; though but one perſon 
is meant, yet that perſon, for ought that appears to the con- 
trary, may be any body, 

IxDIviIDUUM determimatum, is when the thing is named and de- 
temined; as, Alexander, the river Nile, &c. this is alſo cal- 
led individuum ſignatum. 

INDIVIDUUM demonſtrativinm, is when ſome demonſttative pro- 
noun is uſed in the expreſſion; as, this inan, that woman. 

INDivIDUUM ex Hppotheſi, or by ſuppoſition ; when an univerſal 
name or term is reſtrained, by the ſuppoſition, to a particular 
thing: as when we ſay, the ſon of ſuch an one, and it be 
known that he had but one ſon. | 

INDIVISIBLES, in geometry, thoſe indefinitely ſmall elements, 

or principles, into which any body or figure may be ultimate- 
ly reſolved. See Aron, and INFINITE. 
A line is ſaid to conſiſt of points, a ſurface of parallel lines, 
and a ſolid of parallel and ſimilar ſurfaces ; and becauſe each 
of theſe elements is ſuppoſed indiviſible, if in any figure a line 
be drawn through the elements perpendicularly, the number 
of points in that line will be the ſame as the number of 
the elements. ; 

Whence it appears that a parallelogram, priſin, or cylinder, 
is reſolvable to elements, or indiviſibles, all equal to each 
other, parallel, and like to the baſe : A triangle into lines 
parallel to the baſe, but decreaſing in arithmetical proportion: 
ſo alſo are the circles, which conſtitute the parabolic conoid, 
and thoſe which conſtitute the plane of a circle, or the ſurface 
of an iſoſceles cone. 

A cylinder may be reſolved into cylindrical curve ſurfaces, ha- 
ving all the ſame heighth, and continually decreaſing inwards, 
as the circle of the baſe do; on which they inſiſt. 

This way of conſidering maguitudes is called the method of 
indiviſibles, which is only the ancient method of exhauſtions, 
a little diſguiſed and contracted. See EXHAUSTION. 

It is found of good uſe in ſhortning mathematical demonſtta- 
tions; of which we may give an inſtance in that famous pro” 
polition of Archimedes, That a ſphere is two thirds of a Cy- 
linder circumſcribing it. 3 
Suppoſe a cylinder, hemiſphere, and an inverted cone (Tas. 
Geometry, fig. 99.) to have the ſame baſe and altitude, ** 
be cut by intinite planes, all parallel to the baſe, of which 49 
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is one; it is plain, the ſquareof 4% will every. whetebe equal 
to the ſquare of kc (the radius of the ſphere) the * 


— eh ſquate; and conſequently ſince circles ate to one ano- 
ther as the ſquares of the tadii, all the circles of the hemiſ- 


phere will be equal to all thoſe of the cy linder; deduQing | 
wherefore the cylinder; de- | 


thence all thoſe of the cone: 


ducting the cone, is equal to the hemiſphere; but it is known, 
that the cone is one third of the cylinder, 


conſequently | 
the ſphere mult be two thirds of it. See og quently 


HERE ; 
INDIVISO.—Pro I8Diviso. See the article PRO. 6 oe 


CTORUM Parliamentam. Seg PARLIAMENTUM:. 

INDORSEMENT, any ching written Ya the back of a deed, 

or inſtrument. See Ex DORSING. | 

A condition, written on the back of an obligation, is com- 

monly called an indorſement ; from in, and dorſum, back. 
{In DORSEMENT of @ bill of exchange. See ENDORSEMENT. 
INDUCIARUM Pexitio. See the article Pxririo. 
INDUCTION, in loyic, a conſequence drawn from ſeveral 

ſitions, or principles firſt laid down, See ConSEQUENCE. 


hus, the concluſion of a ſyllogiſm, is an indad&tion made | 


from the premiſes. See SY LLOGISM, and CONCLUSION. 
INDUCTION is alſo uſed for a kind of ſyllagitm itſelf, being a 
medium between an enthy meme and a gradation, in regard it 
wants a propoſition (which, however, is underſtood) as inthe 
enthymeme, and abounds in aſſumptions (which yet are colla- 
teral, or of the ſame degree) which is the caſe in a gradation. 
See ENTHYMENE, and GRADATION, 
For inſtance , every terreſtrial animal lives, every aerial animal 
lives, every aquatic animal lives, and every reptile animal alſo 
lives; therefore every animal lives. 
Here, it may be obſerved, are various aſſumptions, from the 
more general ſpecies of the animal kind collected into one; 
which this propoſition is ſuppoſed to precede, e. g. that every 
animal is either terreſtrial, aerial, aquatic, or teptile. 
Suidas reckons three kinds of induction; that juſt mentioned, 
which concludes or gathers ſome general propoſition from an 
- enumeration of all the particulars of a kind, he calls the dia- 
leckic induction. 


The ſecond proceeds by interrogation, and concludes proba- | 


bly, or with a veriſimilitude. "This is what the Greeks called 

zaapzywyy, and was chat which Socrates ordinarily made uſe of 
as, Cicero in his topics, and Quintilian have obſerved. 

The third kind of induction is properly rhetorical ; 2 a 

concluſion drawn from ſome exainple, or authority. See Ex- 

AMPLE, Cc, 

This is a very imperfect induction, all its force lying in a pro- 
poſition which is concealed, and which will hardly bear being 
expreſſed. — Thus, he that ſays, Codrus died bravely for his 
country, therefore I muſt die bravely for my country, proves 
nothing, unleſs this propoſition be carried in mind, that I mult \ 
do'the ſame with — Again, Archimedes, and the o- 
ther mathematicians ſay, the ſun is much bigger than the 
earth ; therefore, it muſt be owned the ſun is much bigger than the 
earth, Where this propoſition is underſtood, wz. What- 
ever Archimedes, and the other mathematicians ſay, is 
true. 

INDUCTION, in the Engliſh laws, is uſually taken for the giv- 
ing poſſeſſion to an incumbent of his church, by leading him 
into it, and delivering him the keys, by the commiſſary, or 
biſhop's deputy, and by his ringing one of the bells. See PaR- 
SON. 

When a clerk is inſtituted into a Benefice, he is to exhibit his 
mandate from the biſhop to the archdeacon, or other ſon 
to whom it is ditected, and hath a right thereby to be inducted 
into his living ; and if he be refuſed induction, he hath a reme- 
dy both in the eccleſiaſtical court, and alſo an action of the 
caſe in common law, againſt the archdeacon. See InSTITU- 
TION. * 
If the inductor, or perſon to be inducted, be kept out of the 
church or hoaſe by laymen, the writ de vi laica lies for the 
clerk, which is directed out of the chancery to the ſheriff of 
the country, to remove the force, &5c.—ltf another clergy- 
man, preſented by. the ſame patron, keep poſſeſſion, a ſpolia- 


tion is grantahle out of the ſpiritual court, whereby the tithes, | 


Se. ſhall be ſequeſtred, till the right be determined. = 
The archdeacon rarely induQs a clerk in perſon, dut idues 
out a warrant to all-clerks and lettered perſons within the 


archdeaconty, impowering any of them to do it in his ſtead. | 


The uſual form and manner of induction, is, for the induc- 
tor to take the clerk by the hand, and then to lay it onthe 
key of the church, which muſt be then in the door, and to 
ſay, By virtue of this inſtrument, I indo& you into the 
real actual, and corporal poſſeſſiou of the rectory or vica- 
rage of -—— , wich all its fruits, profits, members, and 
* appurtenances.” This done, he opens the door, and puts the 
elerk in poſſeſſion of the church, and ſhuts the doot upon 


him; who, after he hath tolled a bell (if there be any) comes 


out, and defires the inductor to indorſe a certificate or bis in- 
Auction on the archdcacon's warraut, and that all preſent will 
ſignify it under their hands. If the church key cannot be 
had, it is ſufficient that the clerk lays hold of the ring of 
a and within the time limited read the Common 
D OL. I. 5 


porch. 
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Pcayer, and thirty - nine articles of the church, in the church 
h. Within two months after this, the clerk muſt read 
the thirty ⸗ nine articles, and all the ſervice of the day, both at 
morning and evening-prayers, and declare his aſſent and con- 
ſent; e muſt alſo then read the biſhop's Engliſh certificate, in 
which is the declaration of his conformity ; and of all this he 
mult have two or three good witneſſes, who muſt fign that 
they heard him do it, be ready to atteſt it, viva voce, if 
required; and within three months after induction; he muſt al- 
ſo take the abjuration-oath at the quarter-ſefſions, or in ſome 
one of the courts at Weſtmidſter-Hall. | 
INDULGENCE, in the Romiſh logy, the remiſſidn of a 
puniſhment due toa fin, granted by the chutch, and ſuppoſed 
to ſave the ſinner from purgatory. See Pax non. 
The Romaniſts found their :=dulgences on the infinite treaſure 
of the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, the holy virgin, and all the 
faints; which my ſuppoſe the church has a right of diſtribu- 
ting, by virtue of the communion of ſaints. See Manrr, 
and SUPEREROGATION; | +" ory. 
I he Roman jubilee carries with it a plenary, or full ind: 
gewee, for all the crimes committed therein: JuntEs. 
pope alſo . bulls of plenary indulgerce to ſeveral 
churches, monaſteries, and even to private perſons; and it is 
a frequent thing to have general indx{gexcestor the time of the 
principal feaſts of a year. Their - caſuiſts ſay; that a plenary 
indulgence does not always prove effectual, for want of com- 
plying with the conditions whereon it was granted. See An- 
SOLUTION. | 
INDULGENCE, or INDULTO, ſignifies alſo a ſpecial favour or 
privilege, conferred either on a community; or a particular 
perſon, by the pope's bulls ; in virtue whereof the party is li- 


cenſed to do or obtain ſomethin contrary to the intention and 
diſpoſition of the common ng | F 


There are two kinds of iadulto ; the one active, which con- 
ſiſts in a power of nominating and preſenting freely, and with- 
ont reſerve, to benefices that are otherwiſe limited, and reſttaiu- 
ed by the laws of the — 2 chancery; ſuch are thoſe 
3 granted to ſecular princes, cardinals, biſhops, 


C. 
Paſſive indulto's conſiſt in a power of receiving benefices and 
expeQative graces ; of which kind are thoſe of a parliament, of 
8 and mandataries. 


e indulzo of kings, is the power given them of preſenting 


to conſiſtorial benefices, either by treaty, by favour, or ſpeci- 
al privilege. 4 | | 

The indulto of cardinals, is a licence for holding regular as 
well as fecular benefices, for diſpoſing of benefices in com- 


mendam, or continuing them, c. | | 
Indulto of parliament, is a right or privilege granted to the 
chancellor, preſidents, counſellors, and other officers in the 
parliaments of France, to obtain a benefice of the collator 
upou the king's nomination directed to him.— This is 2 kind 
of advowſon, or patronage belonging to the French king; the 
indulto being a mandate or grace, by which he is permitted to 
name to any collator he pleaſes, a counſellor, or other officer 
of parliament, on whom the collator ſhall be obliged to be- 
{tow a benefice : ſo that the right of the indulto reſides radically 
in the king, the officers being only the objects thereof. See 
DI$SPENSATION. 

INDURATING, a term applied to ſuch things as give a har- 
der or firmer conſiſtence to others, either by the greater ſolidity 
of their particles, or by diffipating the thinner parts of any 
matter, ſo as to leave the remainder harder. See INCRASSA=- 
TING. | ag 
Thus, a tumor is indurat ed, either by the addition of earthy 
and ſolid particles, as in ſcirrhi and knotty ſwellings ; ot by 
tranſpiring the thinner parts through the skin, whereby the re- 
mainder grows more fixed, as in an oedema. a 

INDUSTRY, Fruits of. See the article Fxvrrs. 

INEQUALITY of natural days. See EqQuariONn. 

INEQUALITY optical. See the article OpricAL. 

INERTIA Vi. See the article Vis inertre. | +. 

INESCATION, a kind of tranſplantation, practiſed for the 
cure of certain diſeaſes by ſympathetic power. See TaAxs- 
PLANTATION, and SYMPATHETIC, © © | : 

* The word is derived from the privative prepoſition iz, and e/ca, 
food. , | 


It conſiſts in r a proper medium or vehicle, with 
ſome of the mumia, or vital ſpirit of the patient, and giving it 
to ſome animal to eat. It is pretended the animal unites and 

aſſimilates that mumia with itſolf, it, and imbibing 

irs vicious quality ; and by that means reſtoring health to the 

perſan whercto the mumia belonged. If the animal happeus 
to die before the cute be effected, a ſecond animal muſt be 
pitched on, and the repeated. Some tell us, that 
the blood of the patient well putrefied or fermented, does the 
buſineſs better than any other part. 4: 

INESCUTCHEON, in heraldry, a ſinall eſcaichcom born in a 

| larger one, as part of ſome other coat. See Escurcnz- 

He beareth ermin, an ineſcutcheon gules, 
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This is alſo ſometimes called an eſcatcheon of pretewce. See 
ESCUTCAEON of pretence. 1 
He who marries an heireſs, bears her coat of arms on an iu- 
eſcutcheon, or eſcutcheon of pretence, inthe middle of his own 
coat. 
IN ESSE is applicd to things which are actually exiſting. 
Authors make a dicterence between athing in oe, and a thing 
in poſſe : a thing that is not, but may be, they ſay is poſſe, or 
potentia; but a thing apparent and vitible, they (ay is in eſſe, 
that is, has a real being eo iuſtanti, whereas the other is caſu- 
al, and at beſt but a poſſibility. F 
INFALLIBLE *, that which cannot deceive, or be deceived. 
See EaLLacy, ERROR, c. 


* The word comes from the Latin prepoſition in, taken priva- | 


tively, and falls, I deceive. 
Upon this term ſtands one of the principal heads of contro- 
verſy between the Reformed and the Catholics : the latter of 
whom maintain, that the church, aſſembled in general coun- 
cil, is infallible; which the former deny. See CyuRcn, and 
Council. 
The principal reaſons alledged for the ixfallibility, are drawn 
from the obſcurity of the ſcriptures, the inſufficiency of pri- 
vate judgment, and the neceſſity there is of ſome 1»fallible 
judge for the deciſion of controverſies. 
Toe infallibility of the pope is a doctrine of a late ſtanding, 
and not entirely acquieſced in, even in their own communion. 
—— Du Pin, a DoQorof the Sorbonne, has written againlt it; 
and the late behaviour of the cardinal de Naailles, and the 
proteſting biſhops, ſeconded by a conſiderable part of the cler- 
gy of France, ſhew to how low an ebb the pope's infallibili- 
ty is reduced in that country. 
INFAMOUS *, in the uo uſe of the word, ſignifies 
ſomething notoriouſly contrary to virtue, or honour. 
The word is derived from the Latin in, and fama, fame, re- 
rt. 
Aulus Gellius uſes the words infames materias, for what we 
ordinarily call paradoxes, i. e. diſcourſes remote from the 
common opinion ; propoſitions that appear oppoſite to truth, 
c. as the elogy of Therſites, the praiſe of a quartan ague, 
c. See PARADOX. : | 
INFAMOUS, in law, denotes a perſon, or thing which is of no 
repute oreſteem in the world. 
There are two kinds of infamy; ſome perſons being infamons 
by right, de jure, as thoſe who have been noted by the laws, 
or ſtigmatized by public judgments. See VILLAINOUS jadg- 
ment. | 
Others are infamout in fact, de facto, as thoſe who exerciſe 
ſome ſcandalous profeſſion, as a catchpole, a merry andrew, 
a hangman, an informer, c. 
Heretofore, there were crowns of infamy given by way of 
uniſhment to criminals : they were made of wool. 
FANT, in a law ſenſe, a perſon under the age of one and 
twenty years. Sce AGE. 
An fant eight years of age, or upwards, may commit homi- 
cide, and be hanged for it, if it appear by any other act that he 
had knowledge of good and evil; for here malitia ſupplebit 
ætatem; yet Coke on Littleton, ſect. 405. ſays, * An infant 
© ſhall not be puniſhed till the age of fourteen; * which, ac- 
cording to him, is the age of diſcretion. 
INFANTE, and INFANTA, are titles of honour given to the 
children of ſome princes, particularly thoſe of the houſes of 
Spain and Portugal. See PriINCE, SON, c. | 
It is uſually ſaid that the appellation infante was introduced in- 
to Spain, on occaſion of the marriage of Eleanor of England 
with king Ferdinand of Caſtile, and that their ſon Sancho 
was the firſt that bore it. But this is contradicted by Pelagius 
biſhop of Oviedo, who lived in the year 1100, and informs 
us, that the titles infante and infants, were uſed in Spain ever 
fince the reign of king Evremond II. 845 
INFANTRY, the body of foot-ſoldiers. See Foor, Sor- 
DIER, CAVALRY, c. : 


= 


INFATUATE =, to prepoſſeſs any one in favour of ſome per- 


ſon or * does not deſerve. it, ſo far as that he cannot 
eaſily be diſabuſed 5 
„The word infatuate comes from the Latin fatuus, fool ; of 
Fari, to ſpeak out, which is borrowed from the Greek $a, 
whence, dzry;, which ſignifies the ſame with wates in Latin, 
or prophet in Engliſh ; and the reaſon is, becauſe their pro- 
ow or prieſts uſed to be ſeized with a kind of madneſs or 
ly, when they began to make their predictions, or deliver 
oracles. See PRoPHECY, ENTHUSIASM, Ofc. 
The Romans called thoſe perſons infatuated, infatnati, who 
fancied they had ſeen viſions, or imagined the god Faunus, 
whom they called fatuus, had appeared to them. See FATUAR11. 
INFECTION *, the catching a diſeaſe, by ſome effluvia, or 
fine particles, which fly off from diſtempered bodies, and mix- 
ing with the juices of others, occaſion the fame diſorders, as 
in the bodies they came from. See ConTAGION. 


The word comes from the Latin verb inficere, which proper- 


- 


ly ſignifies to dye of ſome other colour; inficere, i. e. facere | 


ut aliquid intus fit, to occaſion ſomething to be imbibed. See 
Po1s0N. | : 


INF 
INFERIOR, InrErovR, 


SUPERIOR. 


INFERIOR maxilla.” Max1Ltta, 
INFERIOR ocean. See the article OCEAN. 
INFERIOR planet. PLANET, 


Obliquns INFERIOR. | 
Serratus INFERIOR. See the article ; 
Subſcapularis INFERIOR. ) 
INFER1OR1S labii vc ky = Deyres80R. 
2 3 . e 
I , A term applied to ſuch perſons as are n j 
and that do not believe the traths of the ä 
on. : 
It is baptiſm that makes the ſpecific difference | 
. and a intidel. _ — 5 WI bermeen an he. 
INFINITE, that which has neither inning, n mY 
which ſenſe God alone is 1nfanrte. - Ser up ad: in 
INFIni1TE is alſo uſed to ſignify that which has had a beginni 
but will have no end; as angels, and human ſouls. 3 
This makes what the ſchoolmen call ifinitum 4 parte poſt: 
as, on the contrary, by infinitum a parte ante, they mean that 
which has an end, but had no beginning. See IxDEFIxIr 
and FINITE. | * 
INFINITE, in mathematics, is applied to quantities which are 
either greater, or ſinaller than any aſſignable ones. See Quax- 
TITY, and MAGNITUDE. 21 | 
In which ſenſe, it differs not much from what we otherwiſe 
call indefinite, or indeterminate. See INDEFINITE, and IN- 
DETERMINATE.— I hus, an | 
INFINITE, or INFINITELY grea? line in geometry, denotes only 
an indefinite, or indeterminate line ; to which no certain boy 
or limits arepreſcribed. See INFINITELY ſmall quantity, 
INFINITE ſeries. See the article SERIES. ; 
Arithmetic of INFINITES. See the article AgtTayMeriC, 
Characters in arithmetic of INFINITE. See CHARAcrER. 
INFINITE propoſition, in logic. See PROPOSITION. 
INFINITE diſtreſs, in law. See the article DisrRESss. | 
INFINITELY ſmall quantity, called alſo an infiniteſimal. is that 
which is ſo very minute, as to be incomparable to any finite 
ee or it is that which is leſſer than any aſſignable quan- 
tity. See QUANTITY. 
An infinite quantity cannot be either augmented or leſſened, by 
adding or taking from it any finite quantity. Neither can 
a finite quantity be either augmented, or. leſſened; by adding 
to, or taking from it an infinirely ſmall quantity. 
If there be four proportionals, and the firſt be inforirelygreat- 
1 _ the ſecond ; the third will be infinitely greater than the 
ourth. ; 
If a finite quantity be divided by an »finizely ſmall one, the 
quotient will be an zfin:zely great one. And if a finite quanti- 
ty be multiplied by an finely ſmall one, the product will 
be an inſiuitely ſmall one: if by an finitely great one, the 
product will be a finite quantity. | 
If an ixfinitely ſmall quantity be multiplied into an :»finitely 
great one, the product will be a finite quantity, 
INFINITELY infinite fractions, or all the powers of all thefrac- 
tions whoſe numerator is one, are together equal to an unit. 
See the demonſtration hereof given by Dr. Wood, in Hooke, 
Phil. Coll. No. 3. p. 4s, 1555 | 
Hence it is deduced; 1%. That there are not only finite pro- 
greſſions, or progtreſſions in infinitum ; but alſo infinitely far- 
ther than one kind of infinity. 29. That the finitely infinite 


OBL1quvvs. 
SERRATUS. 
SUBSCAPULAR18, 


progreſſions are notwithſtanding computable, and to be brought. 


into one ſum; and that not ouly finite, but ſo ſmall, as to be 
leſs than any aſſignable number. 30. That of infinite quanti- 
ties, ſome are equal, others unequal. 4. Thar one finite 
quantity may be equal to two, three, or more other quantities, 
whether 1 75 or finite. 

INFINITIVE, in grammar, the name of one of the moods, 
which ſerve for the conjugating of verbs. See Moop. 
The infinitive does not denote any preciſe time, nor does it 
determine the number, or perſons, but exprelſles things in 2 
looſe indefinite manner; as, to teach, &c. . 
In moſt languages, both ancient and modern, the inſinitive is 
diſtinguiſhed by a termination peculiar to it; as, rurlin in the 
Greek, ſcribere in the Latin, ecrire in the French, ſerivere in 
the Italian, c. but the Engliſh is defective in this point; ſo 
that to denote the ixfinitive, we are obliged to have recourſe 
to the article to; excepting ſometimes when two or More . 
finitives follow each other. | 2 9 
The practice of uſing a number of i»finitives ſucceflively, is 
a great, but a common fault in language; as, he offered 135 
to teach to write Engliſh. Indeed, where the inſinitive 5 0 
no dependance on each other, they may be uſed elegantl 
enough; as, to mourn, to ſigh, to ſiut, Fo ſwoon, Fo die. 2 

INFINITY, the quality which denominates a thing fine. 
See INFINITE. 3 

| The idea ſignified by the name iaſinity is belt examined, ” 
conſidering to what things infinity is by the mind — — , 
and how theidea itſelf is framed : finite and infinite are = — 
upon as the modes of quantity, and attributed primar) 


things 


ſtand oppoſed to ſuperior, See. 
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INF 


things that have parts, and are capable of increaſe or diming; 
tion, by the addition or ſubtraction of any the leaſt 
Such are the ideas of ſpace, duration, and number. — When 
we apply this idea to the ſupreme being, we do it primarily in 
reſpe& of his duration and ubiquity ; more figuratively, when 
to his wiſdom, power, goodneſs, and other attributes, which 
are properly inexhauſtible and incomprehenſible : for when 
we call them infinite, we have no other idea of this infinity, | 


but what carries with it ſome reflection on the number or the 


extent of the acts or objects of God's power and wiſdom, 
which can never be ſuppoſed ſo great, or ſo many, that theſe 
- attributes will not always ſurmount and exceed, though we | 
multiply them in our thoughts with the i»fin;ty of endleſs num- | 
ber. e do not pretend to ſay, how theſe attributes are in 
God, who is infinitely beyond the reach of our narrow capa» 
cities ; but this is our way of conceiving them, and theſe our 
ideas of their infinity. See Gop. | 
We come by the idea of infinity thus: Every one that has 
any idea of any ſtated lengths of ſpace, as a foot, yard, &c. 
finds that he can repeat that idea, and join it to another, to a 
third, and ſo on, without eyer coming to an end of his addi- 
tions. From this power of enlarging his idea of ſpace, he 
takes the idea of infinite ſpace, or immenſity. By the ſame 
wer of repeating the idea of any length or duration we have 
our minds, with all the endleſs additions of number, we 
come by the idea of eternity. See ETERNITY. 
If our idea of infinity be got, by repeating without end our 
own ideas, it may be asked, Why do we not attribute it to 
other ideas, as well as thoſe of ſpace and duration; ſince they 
may be as eaſily and as often repeated in our minds as the 
other? yet no body ever thinks of infinite ſweetneſs, or white- 
neſs, though he can repeat the idea of ſweet or white as fre- 
uently at thoſe of yard or day? To this it is anſwered, that 
oſe ideas which have parts, and are capable of increaſe by 
the addition of any parts, afford us by their repitition an idea 
of infinity; becauſe with the endleſs repetition there is connec- 
ted an enlargement, of which there is no end: but it is not 
ſo in other ideas; for, if to the perfecteſt idea I have of white, 
I add another of equal whiteneſs, it enlarges not my idea 
at all. Thoſe ideas, which conſiſt not of parts, cannot be 
augmented to what proportion men pleaſe, or be ſtretched be- 
yond what they have received by their ſenſes ; but ſpace, du- 
ration, and number being capable of increaſe by repetition, 
leave in the mind an idea of an endleſs room for more; and 
ſo thoſe ideas alone lead the mind towards the thought of i»- 
fin See IDEA, &c. | | 3 
e are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the idea of the inſini- 
3 of ſpace, and the idea of a ſpace infinite. The firſt is no- 
ing but a ſuppoſed endleſs progreſſion of the mind over any 
repeated idea of ſpace : but to have actually in the mind the 
idea of a ſpace infinite, is to ſuppoſe the mind already paſſed 
over all thoſe repeated ideas of ſpace, which au endleſs repe- 
tition can never totally repreſent to it ; which carries in it a 
lain contradiction. See SPACE. 
his will beplainer, if we conſider infinity in numbers: The 
infinity of numbers, to the end of whoſe addition every one 
perceives there is no approach, eaſily appears to any ne that 
reflects on it: but how clear ſoever this idea of the infinity 
of numbers be, there is nothing yet more evident, than the ab- 
ſurdity of the idea of an actual intinite number. f 
INFIRMARY, a place where the ſick and weak belonging to 
any ſociety, or community are diſpoſed, eicher for nurſing or 
cure. See HoSP1TAL. | 
INFLAMMATION *, in phyſic, a tumor attended with a 
præternatural heat, and redneſs ; frequently ariſing from ſome 
obſtruction; by means whereof the blood flowing into ſome 
part faſter than it can run off again, ſwells up, and cauſes a 
tenſion, with an unuſual ſoreneſs, redneſs, and heat. See 
PHLEGMON. | 
* The word comes from the Latin in, and flamma, flame. 


The immediate cauſe of Inſammationt is an excels, or over- 
flowing of blood in the part affected : other cauſes, more te- 


mote, may be the denſity and coagulation of the blood, or the | 


relaxation and contuſion of the fibres. f 
Phyſicians have given particular names to the iflam 


ſeveral parts; that of the eyes is called ophebalmia, that of the | 
lungs peripneumomia, and that of the liver hepatites. See Oyn- | 


THALMIA, PERIPNEUMONY, c. 


' INFLATION *, lowing up; the act of ſtretching or filling | 


any flaccid, ordiſtendible body, with a flatulent or windy ſub- 
ſtance. See EMPHYSEMA. 

* 1 word is formed from the Latin in, and flatus; of flo, I 
OW. { 

INFLECTION, in optics, is defined, by Dr. Hooke, a mul- 
tiplicate refraction of the rays of light, cauſed by the unequal 
denſity and fluctuating motion of the conſtiruent parts of the 
medium ; whereby the progreſs of the rays is hindred from 
goin on in a right line, and inflected, or deflected by a curve. 

ce Liehr. 
This property was firſt taken notice af by Dr. Hooke; who 
ſhews that it ditfers both from reflection and refraction; in that 
thoſe are both made at the ſuperticies of the body, but this in 


mations of | 


Sir Iſaac Newton diſcovered alſo by plain experiment this i= 
fledion of the rays of light; and M. de la Hire aſſures, he 
found, that the beams of the ſtars being obſerved, in a deep 
valley, to paſs near the brow of a hill, are always more te- 
fracted, than if there were no ſuch hill, or the obſervations 
were made on the top thereof; as if the rays of light were 


bent down into a curve, by paſſing near the ſurface of the 
mountain. "en Te MID | 


| obſervations on the infection of the rays of light ; which ſee 
under Licar, and 'Rays: i * 

INFLECT1ON, in 
their ſeyeral caſes, tenſes, and declenſſons. 


both conjugation and declenſion. See ConjucaTion, D- 
CLENSION, CASE, TENSE, e. 

Point of INFLECTION, of a curve, in geometry, is the point, ot 
place where the curve begins to bend, or turn a contrary way: 
See Point. | 
If a curve line, as A FK (Tab. geometry, fig. 100.) bepartly 


or towards a fixed point; the point F, which divides the con- 
cave from the convex part, and conſequently is at the begin- 
ning of the one, and end of the other, is called the point of 

inflection, as long as the curve, being continued beyond F, keeps 

its courſe the ſame : when it returns back again towards that 

part or ſide, from whence it rook its original, it is called the 
oint of retrogreſſion. See the article RETROGRESSION. 

o conceive this, it is to be conſidered, that whatever quantity 
goes on continually increaſing or decreafing, - it cannot 
change from a poſitive to a negative expreſſion, or from a 

negative to a poſitive one, without firſt becoming equal to an 
infinite, or nothing. It becomes equal to nothing if it conti- 
— decreaſe ; aud equal to an infinite, if it continually iu- 
creaſe, , "PEP f 
Now, if through the point F be drawn the ordinate E F, and 
the tangent F L, and from any point, as M, on the ſame 
ſide, as AF, be drawn the ordinate MP, and the tangent 
MT); then, in curves which have a point of infection, the 
abſciſs AP continually increaſes, and the part A T of the dia- 
meter, intercepted between the vertex of the diameter and the 
tangent MT, increaſes alſo, till the point P fall into E; after 
which it again begins to diminiſh : whence the line AT muſt 
become a maximum A L, when the point P falls into the 


int E. 
| * thoſe curves which have a point of retrogre ſſion, the part 
AT increaſes eontinually, and the abſeiſs increaſes, till the 
point T falls in L; after which it again diminiſhes ; whence 
AP muſt become a maximum, when the point T falls in L. 


I. 

If AE x, EF=y, then will ALA whoſe 
2 

fluxion, which is 


. y | 
divided by x, the fluxion of A L muſt become nothing; 5. e. 
| — 7 =0; fo that multiplying by * and dividing by — 5, 


7 : 
y =0; which is a general form for finding F, the point of 
1mfiedton, or retrogrefſion, in thoſe curves whole ordinates are 

rallel to one another. For the nature of the curve AFK 

ing given, the value of 5 may be found in -; and taking 
the fluxion of this value, and ſuppoſing = invariable, the value 
of 5 will be found in x ; which being put equal to nothing, 
or infinity, ſerves in either of theſe ſuppoſitions to tind ſuch a 
value of AE, as that the ordinate E F ſhall interſect the curve 
AFK in F, the point of infet#im, or retrogteſſion. 

INFLUENCE, a quality ſuppoſed to flow from the bodies of 
the ſtars, either with their heat, or light, to which aſtrologers 
vainly attribute all the events which happen on the earth. See 
ASTROLOGY. el | 
Alchymilts, who to this aſcribe the philoſopher's ſtone, tell us, 
that every thing in nature is produced by the igfuence of the 
ſtars, which, in their paſſage through the atmoſphere, imbibe 
many of its moiſt parts, the groſſeſt whereof they depoſite in 
the ſands and earths where they fall; that theſe filtrating 
through the pores of the earth, deſcend even to the centre, 
whence they are driven, by the central fire back again to the 
ſurface; and in their aſcent, by a natural kind of ſublimation, 
as they find. carths duly diſpoſed, they form natural bodies, as 
metals, minerals, and vegetables, c. Thus, chymiſtry conſiſting 

in an artificial imitation of theſe natural operations, and in ap- 
plying active principles to paſſive principles, it is pretended it 


TATION, PHILOSOPHERS STONE, (Fc. 
INFLUENT, a term uſed where a liquor or juice, by the con- 

trivance of nature, and the laws of circulation, talls intoany 

current, or receptacle. 

Thus, with reſpe& to the comtnon receptacle, the chyleisits 


blood to the heart in its diaſtole ; and the like. 


INFORCED. REINFORCED, 


the middle of it within. 


INFORCEMENT. 8 e article REINFORCEMENT, 


INFOR- 


Sir Iſaac Newton, in bis opricn makes ſeveral experiments and 


ar, the variation of nouns and verbs, iu 
Infection is a general name, under which are comprehended 


concave, and partly convex towards any right line, as A B, 


—=, ſuppoſing * conſtant, being 


can form natural bodies, make gold, c. Sce Transmus | 


influent juice; and ſo is the bile to the gall-· bladder; the venal 
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IN FORMA PAUPERIS, in law. See Forma pauperis. | 
wich what is called 4eclaratzon for 3 common perſon : and i 


_ clerk of the crown office; bux; ſometimes by another; wb 


Halo is uſed in bodies of a lax texture, 
INFORMATION, in law, for che king, is much — . 


3 4 — 
a FY > 
. re * © 

e pw A N , i | 


81 re, whoſe an 
he, as ot to admit of a greater motion, wines are P 
flying away in vapour. Nat wet hazard 


* 


% 


not always done directiy by the king, Ot his attorney, or a % ens chief uſe is to communicate the virtues of bodies to 3 


| ſues as well for the king as himſelf, on a breach of ſome pena 
law or ſtatute, wherein a penalty is given to the party that 


Some infuſrons are made in common water, 
will ſuc for the ſame. See DECLARATION, and Id nic rur dr. 


1 either iu order to augment their force, ot cortect theie au 


lities. 


. | | 1e 3 ; 3 
videgar, milk, Ipitit of wine, c. chere jn wine, 


INFORMATUS » ſum, or Nom frm INFORMATUS; 1 — is alſo uſed t0 figur. e Adlon ur et 


formal anſwer made ot cauxſe by anſatterney, who ig cm 
manded by the court to ſay any thing he thinks good im behalf 
of his client; who having nothing material to urge; makes 
anſwer he is not informed :. on which judgment paſſes for the | 
other party. tn 1 | 

INFORMIS, avformed ; that which ha 


n 
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. 
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quor into the body by the veins. See Meese a Air. 
Some phyſicians have found out a new method of putgin 
mfuſing a cathariic into the veins, which operates pretty — 
+ | after the manner of a clyſter.. 1 
INGEMINATED Flowers, are thoſe where one flower © 
on; ot naturally grows out of, another. See FLower. 


fection ir ſhould have. See Fx. 4A 214111 | HNGENDRING: See the article ENGENDRING, wh 
Szelle INFORMES, in aſtronomy, are ſuch ſtars as have not yet INGENITE, Iaborn, ſignifies any" diſeaſe, or habit, which 


been reduced into any conſtellation; other wiſe called ſporade s. comes into the world with a perſon: nearly the. 


See SPORADES. 


* N | „% ite das! 
Of which kind there was a great number left by the antient | INGENUOUS, Incenvvus, ande Romans, à title 


fame wi 
hereditary, See HEREDITARY.. /\// e With 


aſtronomers;. though Hevelius, and ſome others of the mo- - plicable to a perfon born free, or free parents. — ang 


derns, have provided for the greater part of them, by making 
new conſtellations. See STAR, and CONSTELLATION. 


INFRACTION *, a rupture, ot violation of a treaty, law, | 


ordinance, or the like. See VIOLATION, I RANSGRESSI- 
ON, c. | | 
* he word is formed from the prepoſition in, and the ſupine 
of franzo. I break. | 


INFRALAPSARII, the name of a ſect of Predeſtinarians, who 

maintain, that God has created a certain number of men only to 
be damned, without allowing them the means neceſſary to 
ſave themſelves, if they would. Sce REPROBATION. | 
This doctrine they maintain in different manners, the ſe itſelf 
being divided into two branches : Some hold, that God, inde- 
pendently of every thing, and antecedently to all knowledge 
or foreſight of the fall of the firſt man, reſolved to ſignalize 
both his mercy and his juſtice: his mercy, by creating a certain 
number of men, ' to make them happy to all eternity ; and his 
juſtice, by creating likewiſe a number of other men, to be mi- 
ſerable to all eternity. Sec PREDESTINATION, 
Others hold, that God did not take this reſolution, but in 
conſequence of original fin, and of the knowledge which he 
had from all eternity, that Adam would commit it: for, ſay 
they, man, by this fin, having forfeited all pretences to his 
original juſtice, deſerves nothing now but puniſhment. All 
mankind is become a maſs of corruption, which God may 
abandon to eternal deſtruction, without any impeachment of 
his juſtice. However, to ſhew his mercy too, as well as his 
juſtice, he has reſolved to ſelect ſome out of this maſs, to ſanc- 
tify them, and to make them happy. See ELECT1ON. 

Thoſe who maintain the doctrine in the firſt manner, are more 
properly called ſapralapſarii, as believing that God formed the 
reſolation of damning a number of men, ſupra lapſum, before 
Adam's fall, and independently of it. See SUPRALAPSARI1. 
Thoſe of the ſecond opinion are called infralapſarii, as holding, 
that God made that reſolution, infra lapſum, after his know- 
ledge of the fall, and in conſequence thereof. See SUBLAP- 


SARII. ; | 
INFRASPINATUS, a muſcle which ariſes from the inferior 
parts of the baſis, ſpine, and under-coſta of the ſcapula, and 
which filling the lower interſcapulium, paſſes on between the 
ſpine and teres minor in a triangular form, and growing tendi- 
nous at the cone, is inſerted into the head of the humerus, and 
draws directly back wards.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 7. u. 33. 
INFULA, a name anciently given to one of the pontifical or- 
naments worn on the head. Feſtus tells us, that the infulæ 
were filaments or fringes of wool, wherewith the antients uſed 
to adorn their prieſts, their victims, and even their temples. 
Several authors confound the Infula with the mitre, tiara, or 
cap wore by the prieſts ; but there was a great deal of difference: 
The Iaſula was properly a fillet or headband of white wool, 
covering that part of the head where the hair grows, as far as the 


temples; whence, on each fide, hung down two ſtrings,called | 


vittæ, to bind it withal ; and this has given occaſion to ſome 
authors to confound the izfula with vitte. 6 
The infula was the ſame thing to prieſts that the diadem was 
to kings; vi. the badge of their dignity, and authority. The 
difference between the diadem and the inf conſiſted in this, 
that the diadem was flat and broad, and the infala rounded and 
twiſted. See DiAapEM. | | | 
INFUNDIBULIFORM Flowers. See FrLowtss. | 
INFUNDIBULUM, a Latin word, ſignifying -a funnel ; 
whence divers parts in the human body, having a reſemblance 
thereto in ſhape, are called by the ſame name, See TUxwErL. 
Such, e. g. are, the infundibulum cerebri, and infundibulum 
renum. See BRAin, and KIDNEYS. —See alſo Tab. Anat. 
(Ofteol.) fig. 5. lit. e. 210 
Hence alſo certain parts of plants ate called infundibulifor- 
mes, See FLOWERS. 
INFUSION, an operation in pharmacy, whereby the victues 
of plants, roots, and the like, are drawn out, by letting them 
ſteep in ſome convenient fluid menſtruum, without boiling 


| free, and the father a flave, See SLAyR 


ſidore ſays, they are called ingenui, qui libertatem! haben; in 
genere, nou in facto; who are born free, not thoſe who ac- 
quire their freedom. See MANUMISSION,! . 
A perſon was accounted ;#genz9as,, if only the mother were 
i #713 11319171] Dit Au 
Theſe could give their votes, and enjoy offices, from v 
the liberti, or fteedmen, c. Were LD ee Ce 
INGENUOUS is ſometimes alſo uſed. to ſignify 4 native of a 
country, in conttadiſtinction to a foreigner. ; See NATIxx. 
INGINEER, or ENGINEER. Sce the article Excrxter, 
INGLUVIES, Craw, or Crop; a part in granivorons fowls 
which ſerves for the immediate reception of the food; where 
it remains ſome time for maceration, before it be trauſmitted 
to the ſtomach. See GRANIVOROUS, - | 
This inglxvies is furniſhed with glands, which, the patrons of 
fermentation maintain, convey a menſtruum thither, that m- 
man the aliment, and ſerves inſtead of maſtication. See 
IGESTION, MENSTRUUM, c. 
INGOT „, a maſs, or lump of gold, or ſilver, from the mines 
melted down and caſt in a ſorr of mould, but not coined, or 
wrought. See GorD, c. "Sole 
The word ſeems formed from the French /ingot, which figni- 
fies the ſame. | 
Ix or is alſo a name given to the moulds, or cavities wherein 
they caſt melted metals, or regulus of antimony. 
INGRAFTING, or Exe@zAFTinNG. See EnGRAFTING. 
INGRAILED. See the article ExcraiteD. * 
INGRAVING, or Exn@RAving. See Encravixe. 
INGREDIENTS, all the fimples which go into the compoſi- 
tion of any medicine, ointment, ſauce, or the like. 
INGRESS, in aſtronomy, the ſun's-entering the firſt ſeruple of 
ons 85 the four cardinal ſigns, eſpecially Aries. See $16N, 
and SUN. __...... | 
INGRESSU, in law, a writ of entry, whereby a perſon ſeeks 
entry into lands or tenements. — It lies in various caſes, 
has various forms. See ENTRY, and PRECIPE quod reddat. 
INGROSSATOR Magni Rotuli, is the ſame as clerk of the 
pipe. See CLERK of the pipe. 4 
INGROSSER, in. common law, is one who buys up corn 
growing, or wy proviſions by wholeſale, before the market, 
to ſell again. See MoxoeoLy. 
It alſo ſignifies. a clerk, who writes records, or inſtruments of 
law in skins of parchment. | 
INGUEN. *, that part of the body, reaching from the head of 
the thigh to above the ſecret parts; commonly alſo called the 
_  groiy, and by anatomilts babo, and pabes. See Buso, and 
UBES. | = 
* The word is pure Latin, and is derived, according to ſome, 
from unguen, ointment, becauſe theſe parts are frequently an- 
ointed : Others derive. it from ange, becauſe pains happen fre- 
quently there; others again from ingenero, becauſe the genital 
parts are here. . * 3 
INGUINALIS, an appellation given to any ſubdiviſions made of 
the inguen; or any thing therein contained, or applied thereto 
by way, of medicine, or the like, "0 
INHARMONICAL Kelation, in muſic. See RELATION in- 


Tx" 


Harmonical. 5 a 

INHERENCE, in philoſophy, is applied to abe juncture or 
connexion of an accident with its ſubſtance, See SUBJECT, 
and ACCIDENT. | | | 
Thus quantity has a neceſſary inherence in 4 natural body. 
See Bop. 


* 


INHERITANCE, Hereditas; a perpetuity in lands and tene- 
ments, to a man and his heirs. See HEIR. SP 
Inheritance is not only underſtood where a man hath 8 
tance of lands and tenements by deſcent, or heritage; — 
every fee? ſimple or fee-tail, that a man hath by his purchale, 
may be ſaid to be an inberitance, for that his heirs may inherit 
it after him. | 10 _ . 

INHIBITION, a writ to inhibit, or forbid 8 judge from 
ther proceeding in a cauſe depending before him. 


them therein. See DECOCTION, | 


Sometimes prohibition and inhibition are put together, as = 


It 


INITIALIA, a name anciently given to the myſteries of Ceres. 


0 rts of religion. 


the breaking of a limb, the injured perſon might demand tali- 


* nal. . 
For the breaking of a bone there were conſiderable pecunlary 
puniſhments aſſigned: For other injuries only twenty aſles | 


7. 


INK, a liquor wherewith to write on paper or parchment. See 


| It; but inhibition is moſt commonly à writ i 
out of a bigher court Chriſtian to a lower; and prohibition out 
of the king's court to an inferior court. See PROULRITIOx. 
INHUMATION. See the article InTegRING. 5 
INJECTION, in pharmacy, any liquid medicine made to 
injected or thrown into the body, or any of its parts, by a ſy- 
ringe, clyſter- pipe, or other inſtrument, | 
INJECTION is allo uſed for the operation of filling the veſſels | 


with coloured wax, or any other proper matter, to ſhew their 
figures and ramifications. See SYRINGE. 


See CEREALIA, 41 

INITIANS Panctum. See the article PuncTu. - 

INITIATED *, a term properly uſed in ſpeaking of the religi- 
on of the ancient heathens ; where it ſignifies, being admitted 

to a participation of the ſacred myſteries. - See MYSTERY: 

* 'ſbe word comes from the Latin initiatus, of initiare, initiari, 
which properly ſignifies to begin ſacrificing, or to receive or 
admit a perſon to the beginning of the mytteries, or of cere- 
monies of leſs importance. 

The ancients never diſcovered the deeper myſteries of their 
religion, nor even permitted ſome of their temples to be open 
to any but thoſe who had been initiated. 

Caſaubon, upon Athenæus, obſerves, that all the myſteries 
were not communicated at once to the perſons who preſent- 
ed themſelves for the prieſthood, but that at fitſt they purified 
them, then admitted them to the leſs conſiderable matters, to 
diſpoſe them for the more important, and at laſt they drew 
the veil quite, and laid open all the moſt ſacred and ſolemn 

See MYSTERY. 

JUNCTION, a writ grounded upon an interlocutory order 
or dectee out of the court of Chancery or Exchequer, ſome- 
times to give poſſeſſion to the plaintiff, for want of the defen- 
dant's appearance; ſometimes to the king's ordinary court, and 
ſometimes to the court Chriſtian, to ſtop proceedings in a cauſe, 
upon ſuggeſtion made, that the rigour of the law, if it take 

lace, is againſt equity and conſcience in that caſe. 

I JURY * IxJur1A, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies any thing 
contrary to juſtice and equity; that is, any wrong or damage 
done to 8 man's perſon, reputation, or goods. See INJUSTICE, 

ORT, Oc. 

* The word is derived from the Latin prepoſition iz, which here 
has a negative power, and Jus, law, right; /njuria dicitur omne 
quod von jure fit, The ancients made a goddeſs of Injury, and 
called her Atc. Homer makes her the daughter of Jupiter, and 
ſays, ſhe did miſchief to every body, even to her father ; that 
ſhe was very nimble and tender-footed, and walked altogether 
on mens heads, without ever touching the ground. 

Civilians define injury a private offence, committed deſigned- 
ly, and with an evil intention, to any man's prejudice.— The 
author of the Rhetories to Herennius ſays, Injuria eft que aut 
pulſatione, aus convicio, aut turpitudine, 'corpus, aures, aut 
vitam alicujus violavit. 

By the Roman law, the action for an injury was annual; that 
is, no reparation could be required after the expiration of a 
year. By the law of the twelve tables, where the injury was 


« 


onem, that is, that he might break the ſame limb of the crimi- 
See TALto. 


. were decreed, which the poverty of thoſe times thought a ſut- 


ficient penalty; but the pretors afterwards finding this too | 


ſlender a ſatisfaction, in lieu thereof, appointed the injured per- 


ſon to ſet a rate on the injury, which they afterwards increaſed 
or leſſened as they thought good, 


WriTinG, PAPER, Cc. 
The common writing i»k is a compoſition of vitrial, galls, 
m arabic, and water. | 
rinting iu is made of nut- oil, or linſeed- oil, turpentine, and 
lamp-black. See BTLAck, and PRINTING. | 
Indian, or Chineſe ik, is an admirable compoſition, in vain 
attempted to be imitated in Europe. It is not fluid, like our 
writing inks; but ſolid, like our mineral colours, though much 
lighter. They make ir of all figures, bur the moſt uſual is 
rectangular, about a quarter of an inch thick. Some of the 
ſticks are gilt with figures of dragons, bitds, flowers, c. In 
order to this, they haye little wooden moulds, ſo curiouſly 
wrought, that we could hardly equal them in metals. 
To ule this in, there muſt be a little hollow marble, or other 
ſtone, with water in it, on which the ſtick of at mult be 
ground, till the water becomes of a ſufficient blackneſs. It 
makes a very black ſhining iat; and though it be apt to fink | 


when the paper is thin, yet it never runs nor ſpreads : fo that | 


the letters are always ſmooth and evenly terminated, how big 
ſoever they be. It is of great uſe in deſigniug, becauſe it may | 
be weakened or diminiſhed to any degree one pleaſes; and 
there are abundance of things which cannot be fepreſented to 
the life without it. 5 | 5 


The Chineſe make it with ſinoke-black: of different kinds, but 


the beſt is ſaid to be made of the ſmoke of fat pork, burnt at | 


-a lamp. They mix a kind of oil with it, to make it more 


| - of a country, far from the ſea-coalts.. 


INLAYING. See VsxgtrING, Mosaic, and 


Vo. I. 


ſmooth, and add other edorous ingredients to rake away the 
ranknelſs of the ſmell. After they have mixed it into a paſte 
of a proper conſiſtence, they put it into a mold to figure it. 
18 i© INK, See the article SYMPATHETIC. 
INLAND, implies any thing fituate in the main land, or heart 


bills as are payable in 

See B III. 
MarqQuE- 

TRY: Th 


INMATES, ſuch perſons as are admitted, for their money, to 
live in the ſame houſe or cottage with another man, in diffe- 
rent rooms, but going in at the ſame door: being — 4 
poſed to be poor, 


- 


ence, inland bills, in traffic, are ſuch 
the ſame land wherein they are drawn. 


. not able to maintain themſelves. I heſe 
bo ara hes renn 30 100R & Soap 
arr. ; , . 8 K. 71 
INNATE heat, 8 See the article 4 At 4 


— 


INNATE ideat, or principles, are certain notes or cha- 
ractets, popularly ſuppoſed to be ſtamped on the mind of man 
when it firſt receives its being, and which it brings into the 
world with it. See Axz0M. | 2. Mt 
But the doctrine of innate ideas is abundantly confuted by Mr. 
Locke. See IDga. | 
INNER Barriſters. See the article BARRIST ER. 
INNINGS, lands recovered from the ſea, by draining, and bank- 
ing. N 
IN N OCENTS Day, the name of a feaſt celebrated in comme - 
moration of the infants murdered by Herod. | 
Heretofore it was the cuſtom to have dances in the churches 
on this day, wherein were perſons who repreſented biſhops; by 
way of deriſion, as ſome ſuggeſt, of the epiſcopal dignity. 
Though others, with more probability, ſuppoſe it done in 
honour to the innocence of childhood. See este puc- 
rorum. 
By a canon of the council of Cognac, held in 1260, theſe 
were expreſly forbid. See CHILDERMASS. Iv 
INNOMINATI, G IxxomixaTi, Anonymi, perſons: who 
have no names; a title by which the academiſts of Parma di- 
ſtinguiſh themſelves. ; | 
Moſt cities in Italy have an academy, and each has its proper 
name; thus thoſe at Parma entitle theinſelves Gli: Innominatt, 
as if it was their name to have no name at all. See AcA- 
DEMY: * | 


INNOMINAT UM, in general; ſignifies any thing without a name. 
See NAME. | | 
Many parts of the, body are left under this indiſtin& term; as 
the 1nnominati glandula oculi, now called caruncula oculi © in- 
nominata tunica oculi, &c. See Erk. 

Os INNODMINATUM, is that otherwiſe called os cox, Or coxen- 
dix : being compoſed of three bones; »:z. the ilium, the pu- 
bis, and iſchium, only connected by cartilages. See Tab. Anat. 
(Oſteol.) fig. 3. u. 16, 17, 18, 19. See alſo CoxA, ISCHiuM, 
Pois, Sc. 0 | | 8 5 

INNS. Our colleges of municipal, or common law profeſſors, 
and ſtudents, are (till called inn; the old Engliſh word for 
houſes of noblemen, biſhops, and others of extraordinary note; 
being of the ſame ſignification with the French word Hotel. 

INNS of court, are ſo called, as ſome think, becauſe the ſtudents 
there are to ſerve, and attend the-courts of judicature ; or elſe 
becauſe anciently theſe colleges received none but the fons of 
noblemen, and better ſort of gentlemen, who were here to be 

ualified to ſerve the king in his court, as Forteſcue affirms. 

Of theſe we have four; viz. the two Temples, heretofore the 
dwelling of the knights-templars, purchaſed by ſome profeſ- 
ſors of the coinmon law about 300 years ago; and Lincolus- 
Inn, and Greys-[nn, anciently belonging to the earls of Lin- 
coln and Gray. n 

Theſe ſocietics are no corporations, nor have any judicial power 
over their members, but have certain orders among them- 
ſelves, which have, by conſent, the force of laws: for lighter 
offences, perſons are only excommoned, or put, out of com- 
mons; tor greater, they loſe their chambers, and are expelled 
the college; and when once expelled out of one ſociety, are 
never received by any of rhe others. | 
The whole company of gentlemen in each ſociety may be di- 
vided into four parts; benchers, utter-barriſters, inner- barriſters, 
and ſtudents, See BENCHER, and BARRISTER, An 

Inns of Chancery, were probably ſo called, becauſe anciently in- 

| habited by uch clerks, as chiefly ſtudied the forming of write, 
which regularly belonged to the curſitors, who are officers of 
Chancery. "5h p Son 2 
Tbe firſt of theſe is Thavies-Inn, begun in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. and ſince purchaſed. by the ſociety of Lrncolns-Inn ; 
then Neu- Iun, Symonds-Inn, Clements-Inn; Cliffordi-Inn, an- 
ciently the houſe of the lord Clifford; Sraple-Inn, belonging 
to the merchants of the ſtaple ; Lrons-Inn, anciently a com- 
mon inn with the ſign of the lion; Furuiuali-Iun, and 
Bernards-Inn, 17 7 + 

Theſe were heretofore; preparatory colleges for younger ſtu- 
dents; and many were entered here, before they were admitted 
into the inns of court. Now they are moſtly taken up by 

attorneys, ſolicitors, Fc. 1. 
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They belong all to ſame of the iu of court, who fend year- 

ly ſome of their barriſters to readto them. 5 
INNUENDO, is a word Frequently uſed in writs, declarations, 

and pleadings, to. aſcertain a perſon or 

but left doubtful, before :- a8, He 

did ſo and ſo; mention beiug defote made of another per- 


INGCULATION 1 agriculture ad' galden \ kind of 
J, in agriculture and ga 4 
grafting ; or an artificial operation, by which che bud of one 


thing which was named, 
(:nnxendo, the plaintiff)! 


F onal to the precedent, in a different order; fo that: 

4 to 36, and 3 to a 8 to 24: Then caſting away dd a 
terms in each tauk, w conclude the firſt 2 inthe firſt rank n 
be to the laſt, 9; as 8, the firſt of the other rank, to the 1 0 

36. See PROPORTION. dne laſt, 

INOSCULATION. See AnasTtoMas1s, and AkrERy 

IN PACE, a Latin term, uſed among monks, to fignity 4 
ſon, where fach of them are ſhut up as have committed 

rievous fault. MPI 


pti- 
_y 


truit-tree is ſet into the ſtock or branch of another, ſoas ſome- 


times to make different ſorts of fruit grow on the fame (zee. | 
See ENGRAFTING. wrt 
There are various ways of performing this: The ancient me- 
thod was, by making a ſhallow inciſion in the bark, Where 
the knot of a ſhoot or eye, ecx/xs (whence the operation takes | 


its name) begins to bud forth, into which apromiling ſhoot of | 


another kind was. inſerted, and the inciſion cloſed.up with fat 
earth or clay. | | | 


The method of -ecalatiod now in the beſt repute," un delivered | 


by Mr. Lawrence, is as follows: They cut off a vigorous | 
ſhoot from the tree that is to be propagated, a month before 
or after Midſummer ; then chuſe out a ſmoorh place in the 
ſtock (which ſhould not be above three or four years growth) 
making a perpendicular ſlit in the bark a little above an inc 
long, aud another at right angles to it, at the lower end, to 
give way to the opening of the bark. This done, the batk is 
gently looſened from the wood on both ſides with a penknife, 
beginning at the bottom, Vi 
They then prepare the bud, cutting it off from the aforeſaſd 
vigorous ſhoot, and taking with it as much of the wood above 
as below it, and as near as may be to the length of the ſlit in 
the ſtock. When the bud is thus cut off, they take out the 
woody part of the bud, and put the bud itſelf in, between the 
bark and the wood of the ſtock, at the croſs-flit before opened, 
leading it upwards by the ſtalk, where the leaf grew, till it ex- 
actly cloſes. They then bind it about with woollen yarn, the 
better to make all parts of it cloſe exactly, that the bud may 
imbody itſelf with the ſtock, which it will do in three weeks 
time. 
This operation is ſaid to be beſt performed m a cloudy day, or 
in an evening; and it is obſerved, that the quicker it is done, the 
better it ſucceeds. . 
This practice has the advantage of engraftingin many * 
both as it is more ſecure, it ſeldom failing of having effect, eſ- 
pecially if two or three buds are put into the fame ſtock; and 
as its ſucceſs is more readily diſcovered. Indeed when large 
- ftocks are to be practiſed on, inoculatom is not proper, and 
they are obliged to have recourſe to grafting. [1 


| This one rule is obſerved to hold univerſally ; viz, That no | 


ſucceſs is to be expected in izocnlation, if the ſap does not run 
well; that is, if the bark will not part readily from the wood 
of the ſtock. "2 

IxocuLAT1ON, in a phyfical ſenſe, is uſed for the tranſplanta- 
tion of diſtempers from one ſubject to another; particularly 
for the ingtaftment of the ſmall pox ; which is a new practice 
among us, but of ancient original in the eaſtern countries. See 
SMALL-POX. | 
The method of performing the operation is as follows: After 
the body is rightly diſpoſed and prepared, by proper diet and 
evacuations, two ſmall incifionsare made, onein the muſcular 
part of the arm, about the place where an iſſue is uſually cut, 
and the other in the leg of the oppoſite ſide; then being pro- 
vided of a {mall quantity, as a drop or leſs of well- concocted 
variolous matter, choſen from the diſtinet or beſt ſort of pu- 
ſtules, before the turn of the diſtemper, and imbibed by two 
ſmall doſſils of lint; theſe are immediately put into the inciſions, 
whilſt the matter remains warm, and are kept on by a proper 


bandage: in a day or two the bandages are opened, the lint | | 


thrown away, and only colewort-leat applied over the inci- 
fions. This drefling is continued daily. | 


n 


Fhe incifions uſuaHy grow fore, inflame and inlarge of them- ||. 
| ſelves, and diſcharge mattet more plentifully as the diſtemper | 
riſes. The eruptions generally appear within eight or ten days 
after the operation; during; which time the patient is not con- 
fined or obliged to obſerve a very ſttict regimen | "ur 
The practice ſeems to be beneficial, becauſe the moſt proper 


age, wy moſt favourable feaſon of the year, moſt regular me- 
pr | 
uſed, according to the wiſhes of the patient, his parents, and 


phyſician; advantages impoſſible to be had hen the diſtemper is 5 | 


caught in the natural way. 


It has been almoſt conftantly obſerved, that the be ſort of 


ſmall-pox is hereby occaſioned ; that the eruptions are few, the 
fymptoms light, the danger next to none, the recovery eaſy; 
and that the patient is equally fecured from this diſtemper for 
the future, as he would be by having gone through it in the na- 
tural manner. | | | 
INORDINATE Proportion, is where three magnitudes being in 
one rank, and three others proportional to them in another; 
you compare them in adifferent order. 
E. gr. It there be in one rank theſe three numbers, 2, 3, 9; 
and iu another rank, theſe other three, 8, 24, 36, are propor- 


- 
1 * 


jon, and all poſſible precautions, may here bet 


ormerly, there uſed to be a world of ceremony at the 
ting a religious in pace, but no it is not much regarded put- 
Such as are ſhpt up in perpetual impriſonment, are alſs cajg 
(EET. adi a ro N 
Sometimes, 1 e words requieſcat in pace are | 
of -allafion to a cuſtom in the Romiſh church, e 
the ſoul of the defundt may reſt in peace. + 
The fame words are alſofrequently ſeen at the bottom of ed 
taphs, in lieu of choſe uſed by the ancient Romans, S. T ＋ L 
. e. Sit tibi terra levis, Light lie the earth; or, $3; a 
cineri non oneroſa uo. 
IN PALE. See the article Pax. 
INPROMPTU, or IurR Or, 2 Latin word frequent! 
ſed among the French, and ſometimes in Englim, to Gon) 
iece made off-hand, or extempore; without any pevious me- 
ſration ; by mereforce, and vivacity of imagination. 
Many authors pique themſelves on theit inpromptu'i which 
n - hn wp * leiſure, and 1 EE „n 
; or EnQuesT. , See EnQuEsST, and AkR 
INQUIRENDO, an authority given to a perſon, 7 5 
f to — — =o ſomething for the king's advantage, a 
NQUIRENDSO [diora, = 7 [Its IDrIota. 
E 
I 8 u the civil and canon law, a manner 5 
ceedirig for the diſcovery of ſome crime by the ſole 2 
| the judge, in the way of ſearch, examination, or even tor- 
ture. See TORTURE, e. : 
InquisiTIoN is alfo uſed in common law, for a like procefin 
the king's behalf, tor diſcovery of lands, profits and the like. 


4 
* 


InQUISITION, or the Holy Office, denotes an eccleſiaſtical juric. 


and examination of ſuch perſons as are ſuſpected to entertain 
=- 2 opinions, contrary to thoſe profeſſed in the church 
ome. | 


| 11 fois, becauſe the judges of this office take 
cognizance of crimes on common report, without any legal 


— 


the fruits of it; pope Innocent IV. erected a 3 
ecular judges 


x RET 


| ſuch modifications, as prove a great check on its oy 


In which ſenſe it is alſo confounded with office. SeeOrpice. 
diction eſtabliſhed in Spain, Portugal, and ſraly, for the trial 
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INS 


Indeed at Venice it ſeems; catber a political than. a relj 

: L . and ſerve . 
of the church. There are appeals from the 

2 in Italy, to the congregation of the holy office 


Id is the,conſtant praQice. of the inguifition, to affect, in ell, In France is u Adem of rg 
their procedures, to inſpite as much terrar and 9 | * trance is an rr gore) of. inſcriptions and medals, con 


poſlible ; every thing is done with the profoundeſt filence and 
+ __ 2 yo and impartiality. . When a 
friend dares to peak a word as him, nas the neareſt 


' them within the claws of the inqui/ition. 


accuſers; whence the tevengeful have a fait occaſion of wreak- 
ing their. malice on their enemies. Whe ; 


ed over to the ſeculat arm, with a world of prayer and pious 
intreaty, that their lives may not be ee | 178g | 
Time is no manner of ſecurity in point of herely 3 nor does 
the grave itſelf ſhelter the accuſed from the purſuits of the i- 
| e even the deceaſed have their trials, and they proceed 
in all their form and ſolemnity againſt dead carcaſes. The 
executions are always deferred till the number of the condem- 
ned is very great, that the multitude of ſufferers may ſtrike the 
deeper horror, and make the ſcene more terrible and ſhocking. 
See Act of Faith. | 
| The inqui/eti0u of Rome is a congregation of twelve cardinals, 
and ſome other officers, wherethe pope preſides in perſon. This 
is accounted the higheſt tribunal iu Rome; it began in the time 
of pope Paul IV. onoccafion of the ſpreading of Lutheraniſin. 
See CONGREGATION, _ | 
The inquiſitiom is very ſevere in the Indies. It is true, there 
muſt be the oaths of ſeven witneſſes to condemn a man; bur 
then the depoſitions of ſlaves or children are taken. The per- 
ſon is tortured till he condemns himſelf, for his accuſers are 
never brought to confront him. Perſons are accuſed for the 
flendereſt expreſſion againſt the church, or even for a diſteſpect- 
ful word of the inguiſition. | 
The ſtandard of the rmgui/ition is a piece of red damask, on 
which is painted acroſs, with an olive-branch on one fide, and 
a ſword on the other: with thoſe words of the pſalm, Ex- 
urge, Domine, & judica cauſam meam. 
INQUISITORS, among us, are ſheriffs, coroners ſuper viſum 
corporis, or the like, who have authority to enquire in certain 
es ex officio. See InqQuIiS1iTiON, and Oprgics. _ | 
IN QUO, Medium ix quo. See the article MepivM. .. 


INROLMENT, in law, the regiſtering, recording, or entering of 


any lawful act, or inſtrument, in the records of Chancery; 
as 4 tecogumance acknowledged, or a ſtatute, or a fine levi- 
ed. See REGISTER, RECORD, c. 82 7 
Tarolments are alſo made in the rolls of the Exchequer, King's- 
bench, or common-pleas ; in the huſtings at Guildhall, Lon- 
don; and by the clerk of the peace in any county. 
INSANUM Parliamentum. See PARLIAMENTUM. _ 
INSCONCED, in the. military art, denotes that a part of an 
army have fortified themſelves with a ſconce, or ſmall fort, in 
order to defend ſome paſs, Sc. See SCONCE, and Fokr. 
INSCRIBED, in geometry.-A figure is ſaid to be inſcribed in an- 
other, when all the angles of the figure inſcribea touch either 
the angles, fides, or planes of the other, See FIGURE. 


INSCRIBED byperbola, is ſuch, a one as lies intirely within the | 
y 


angle of its alymptores ; as the conical byperbola doth. See 
_ HyPERBOLA. See allo C3RCUMSCRIBING...,, |» 
INSCRIPTION, a title, or writing, affixed to any thing, to 
ive ſome further knowledge thereof... See TIE, e, 
ntiquaries are very curious, in examining abcient inſcript ion 
found on ſtones, and other monuments of. ſquity. Sancho- 
niathon, contemporary, as it is ſaid, With Gidepn, drew moſt 
of the memoirs, whereof his biſtot) is compoſed, from 
inſcriptions, which he found in temples, and on columns, both 
among the Heathens and the Hebtew es. 
It appears, indeed, that the ancients engraved upon F114 the 
inciples of ſciences, as well as the hiſtory of the world. 
| Tho e mentioned by Herodorus ſhew, that this was the firſt, 
way of inſtruQing people, and tranſivittipg hiſtories andſciences] 
 .to, poſterity, This is confirmed by Plato, in his Hippias, Where 
in he ſays, that Piſiſtratus ehgraved, on ene Tot ics 
uʒſeful for husbandmen. Pliny aſſures us, that the firſt pub 
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in his defence that Wane rr rr Pts of Greek and Roman 
be enough torender them ſuſpected of e 1 oyng | from medals. U 

; ; ; e criminals,are |. tation, or rath on, i 
ſeized, examined, tried, tortured, and, unlefs; they. recane, con- 2 a, Or rather reſtauration, 8 
demned and enen weer ever ſecing or knowing their |" 
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he has cortected abutt- 
Gruter, Reineſius, and 
af © number of ixſcrip- 


hich bag 
other antiquaries,” e. n dd 
10 N x. 1 


them tiefe” Gtevius has publiſhed 
a compleat coe A of auſcip 4 


tions; in three volumes in folio. 


g of ten honotuty and ten penſionary members, ten aftoci- 
Nes, au novices, who are to meet twice a Heck, 
and to employ themſelves in the examination of mediis and 
literature, and to compoſd 4 hiſtory. of the kings of France 
2 2 the academy ut the * its inſti- 

Hon, or r egimning of this century; 
but ag they ate nat now wholly empfbyed about medals and 
anſcriptions, they have changed theit name for one of a greatet 


. Taitude, "and are called be Ac ade elles Lettres. 
heir e Zqoores. Seo 
done with them, and condemned them to death, they areturn- | No 


ol 


|NSCRUTABLE, Unjearchabe ology, is afulty wp 
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Jerſtood of the fecrets of providence, an 
., God, which 92908 Rug, 
ſon cannot penetrate. e | 
INSECTS, Ix$ecta, in natural hiſtory; 4 ſmaller ſort of ani- 
mals, commonly ſuppoſed to be e and diſtinguiſh- 
ed by certain inciſures, cuttings, or indentings in their bodies. 
See ANIMAL. Wee, as * f | 
The word is originally Latin, formed of ix, and ace, I cut ; 
the reaſon of which is, that in ſome of this tribe, as ants, the 
body ſeems to be cut or divided into two; or becauſe the bo- 
dies of many, as worms, caterpillars, Ic. are compoſed of 
divers circles, or rings, which are a ſort of inciſuræ. 
Inſe&s, according to Mr. Ray, in his Methodus Inſeckorum, 
are either, Firſt, Aue laueg eva, ſuch as do not change their 
form: or, Secondly, Meleyo$wme; ſuch as do really change 
their form. 271 | 
INSECTS which do not change their f, are either, 1% aro, 
without feet; or, 2*: Pedata, with feet; and of theſe there 
are ſothe kinds that caſt their skins, and others that do not. 
INSECTS withoxt feet, are either terreſtrial, i. e. land-inſeQs, 


judgments of 
be found out, or into which human rea- 


- 
. 


* 


Or aqaatic. & 
Terreſtrial INSECTS, are either, Firſt, Such as areproduced on 
the land; as the lumbrici terreſtres, which ate either of the 
larger ſort, and called dew-worms; ox of a ſinallerfize : And 
of theſe there are ſome red, and others. green, with yellow 
tails; which laſt are commonly called gilz-zails. Or, Second- 
ly, Such as are found in the bowels af animals; gf which 
ſome are found in the inteſtines of men; as, 12. The lum- 
brici [upon 29. Lumbrici lati; which are alfo called zene. 
3. Cucurbitini, which ſome will have to be my the frag- 
ments of the tenſe. 49. Aſcarides, which ate ch yo fognd 
in the tedtum. Others are found in the inteſtines of beaſts, 
Which are of two ſorts, the oblong: and pellucidi, of the 
thickneſs of an horſe-hair, and therefore called ver miculi ſeti- 
forme: And the breves and craſſiores, which are often found 
in horſes, and are called the hort. | 
To the genus of terreſtrial inſectt, many tratural hiſtorians re- 
fer ſnails, whether with or without ſhells. A 
Aquatic In$EcTS without feet, not changing their form; are, 
either, Firſt, of the greater ſort, © which have a peculiar way 
of moving, by firſt fixing their head to the ground, and then 
drawing up their rait towards it, & c. Of theſe, ſome are 
teretet, round and ſmooth; of which there ate three ſorts, as, 
the medicinal hirandines; or teaches, the common black horſe- 
leaches, and the aſb-coloured ſea-leaches: but there is alſo a 
fort of this kind,-which is ſmaller and flatter, found ſticking 
to ſtones in the bottom of little brooks..—.Or, Secondly, of 
the leſſer ſort, which have à different way of crawling or mo- 
ving from the former. Theſe are alſo either round or flat: of 
the round ſore; there is one that is black, with two ſmall horns 
on its head, found oo to wet ſtones in the watry tops of 
hills; and another which is red, of about a 5 length, 
with a forcgps at the tail, found at the bottom . 
and ſtagnant waters. Ihe flat ſort are — ſmall and thin, 
and are called ales, being ſometimes faynd in waters, and 
ſometimes in the branches of the porus bilartus in 


een 91) 2. „ Fi. AI | F 

veces changing; form, and having fore, ue Siber, rü. 

”- hexapoda, with fix feet. Secondly, acZapoda, with eight feet. 
y, deeateſſarapoaa, with fourteen feet. Or, fourthly, 


li 1 
monuments were made of plates of lead; and the treaties let. 7 with many feet. 


confederacy, concluded between the Romans and the Jews, 
were written upon plates of braſs ; that, ſays he, the Jews 
might have ſomething to put them in mind of the peace and 
confederacy concluded with the Romans. The Greeks and 
Romans were great. dealers in inſcriptions, and extremely 
fond of being mentioned in them; and hence it is that we find 
ſo many, in thaſe eovntries of ancient learbing, that large 
volumes have been compoſed of them; as, the collection of 
Gruter, c. See MoNUMENT, MARBLE, G. 

Since Gruter's collection, Th. Reineſius has compiled another 


hose volume of inſcriprionc. M. Fabretti publiſhed another 


; Thoſe that have but ſix feet, are cither terreftrial of aquatic. 
The serneſtrial are ether, firſt, of a latger kind; as, 1*. The 
| | yellowiſh auſels, found in rotten decaying . oaks. 2%. The 
black one, on the ground, called, by Mouffet, vermivorozs. 

5. The hack one, living under ground, with a forceps at the 
tail. 4. Aube ſort, with ſquare black ſpots on its back. 
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e. The farinarium, bred in meal, of a whitiſh colour. Or, 


ſecondly; a ſwaller fort ; ſome of which are found about the 
bodies of avimals; as, 1. The c:imex; bug; or wall-louſe, 
of a ſtinking ſmell. 29. Ricinus, the tick; 30. Pediculus, 


| - the-common louſe. 4. Pedicnlns ferns ſen inguinalis, Few 
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erab-louſe. 5. Palex, the flea” Of all which there are va- 
rious kinds. Others are, nq; found on the bodies of ani- | 
mals; as, 19. One that in bignaſs a0d e r $ a 
louſe, but is very nimble and (wift,zangi in books and 
rotten wood. 29. Another with . Wery long body, and a 
forcipital rail. 30. The black * found often. in the flow- 
ers of the chelidonium. 4*. A ſubterraneous ſort, a little 
e 59. One that skips like a graſhopper, but is much 
8. Te #4 fil * 
The aquatic, are, Firſt, The pedicalut marinus granais, 
which adheres to fiſhes. - Secondly, . The ſzilia fluviatilic, } 
with a pyramidal tail, and two hairs or briſtles at the and. 


Inſe#; not changing form, and having eight feet, ate either] expanded: and the wings of theſe 
the papiliones, &c. or membranous, as the ap 
and theſe are either 2:77r4z, With tw 
with four wings. | 
The ſcarabæi may be divided, 1 
into the naſicornrs, bacerota, and 
29. In reſpe& of their antenne, which are of 
whereof the moſt eminent are thoſe called caprico 
With regard to their motion, as the 
to their colour, as cartharides. 

o the beetle-kind may alſo be referred 
worm; the ftaphylmas, called, by Willughb 
the proſcarabus, or oil- beetle, ſo called fr 
from its joints a kind of oil, on its being preſſed or ſqueered- 
The anclytra with farinaceous or mealy wings, are called 53. 
piliones, butterflies ; and theſe are either diurnal, ot nocturnal- 
[The ſpecific diſtinction of the diutnal is, that they always ſettle 
with their wings erect, are produced from an angulous aure- 
lia, and have their antennæ ſtudded; of theſe there are about 
fifty forts obſerved in England. The nocturnal butterflies, or 
phalenæ, are vaſtly numerous, and cannot- very clearly be me- 
y and diſtiuction fake they may be 


with a tail, as the ſcorpion; or without; as, firſt, The ſþps- 
der: of which ſome ſpin no web, baye but two eyes, and 
very long legs, as the opilio, or ſhepherd :. Others ſpin a web, 
and of theſe they count three ſorts: 19%, The aranca Col- 
ceſtrenſis abdomine tumido, ſubrotundo, & elato.". 29. The { 
ſpider with the thorax, or middle part of his body, as big as 
the abdomen. ,3®. The ſpider with the long abdomen, found 
among reeds, ruſhes, grafts, c. (Secondly, The ricms ocło- 
pedes, which are ſome more flat and compreſſed; as, the | 
rambling ticks that run over the bodies of animals, but do 
not faſten; and ſome more round and thick, which do ad- 
here to the skin. Thirdly, The ſyroxes, or mites. 
Inſe&s not changing form, and with fourteen feet, and there- 
fore called recep e, Are the aſelli 5 of which there are 
three ſorts; as, 19. The ſea- aſellus; the longeſt and largeſt | 
of all, living amongſt the rocks. 2%. Aſellus lividus, which | 
rolls itſelf up into a ball. The common wood-lice, ſows, | 
or cheſs-bugs. 39. Aſellas afininus, with a forked tail: not | 
rolling itſelt up. | 
To this ſpecies may alſo be added, 19. The aſellus marinus fi- 
ure brevioriz, rolling itſelf up. 29. Aſellas aquarum dul- 
cinm, With long legs, and two briſtles on its tail. 39. Palex 
aguaticus, both in freſh and ſalt water. 3. Pediculus aquati- 
cus, which faſtens upon fiſh. | | 
Inſecks, not changing form, with twenty-four feet, have the 
eight fore-feet leſſer, and the ſixteen hinder ones larger : there 
arte two kinds of them obſerved, both with long bodies; one 
larger, and of an obſcure colour, among the rocks by the 
ſea-ſide; the other of a filver colour, found in houſes. 
There is alſo a kind with thirty feet, of an oblong ſhape, cheſ- 
nut colour, and full flattiſh body, uſually lying. under logs, 
and trunks of trees: itis very agile and ſwift. | FN 
Isſ:&4s, not changing form, with many feet, called ne 
are ſome on land, and either roundiſh in body, with all their 
legs riſing out of the middle of the belly, (nearly) as the 
julus; or more flat and comprefled, with their legs, nor riſing, 
as before, from a point in the middleof their body, but grow- 
ing along on the ſides ; as, the ſcolopendra. ; 
Others are aquatic, of which Mr. Ray makes three differen- 
ces; 19. The corniſþ lugs, uſed for baits in catching fiſh, with | 
thirty-eight legs, and a ſmooth ronndiſh body. 29. The ſcolo- 
pendra marina corpore plano. 39. Animalculum bicorpor, or 
rather bicaudatum, lying in the cleſts of ſtones under the ſalt 
water. 
IxSECTS, which undergo 4 change of their form, are called 
lausige, though improperly; ſince, as Swammerdam 
ſhews, there is no real transformation, but only an. explica- 
tion of the parts of the animal, latent before in miniature, 
like the plant in the feed; and an increaſe of all the parts by 
oper degrees. 
The firſt ſpecies of tranſmutation or change is inſtantaneous, 
there being no ſenſible reſt or ſtop between the old and the new 
form.—The inſets of this order do not loſe their motion at 
the time they ſhift the pellicula, at teaft not to appearance. — 
This is when the vermiculus, leaving the former ſhape of the 
nympha, with which it appeared in the egg, and ſubſiſted 
without food, now beginning to feed, has its members or 
parts viſibly increaſed and ſtretched out, and takes the form of 
a new nympha, which is not without motion; and from thence 
becomes a flying inſectF. | ; | | 
Inſecks of which ſort are, 1%. The belle, or perlæ, which 
are produced from an inſect of fix feet, and which Mouffet 


takes for the pulex marinus, or, as before he calls it, Jdocuſfta |. 


aquatica, —Out of the ctuſtaceous skin, or husk, of this z»- 
ſect, the libella breaks by a fiſſure, which begins between the 
eyes, and is continued to the roots of the wings, and is 
there joined to the lateral fiſſures. 29, The cimicer yl es, 
whoſe charaQteriſtic marks (according to Wiltughby. J are, 
Firſt, A long proboſcis, not ſpiral, but ſtraight. Secondly, 
Their upper wings to the middle are thick, and like leather ; 
thence to the ends thin and membranors. - Thirdly, There 
is the figure of S. Andrew's croſs on their backs. 30. The 
loc uſta, which Willughby refers to the zu lauen la. 4% The 
grylli-campeſtres. | 58. The grylli-domeſtici , or crickets. 
69, The gryllo-talba, mole-cricket. 99. The cicada, or 
graſhopper. 89. The blatta, according to Swammerdam. 
99. The tipule aquatice, which run very ſwiftly on the 
ſorſace of the water, and have a ſting in their mouths like 

the cimices, or ticks. 109. The ſcorpins aquaticns, with a 
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alſo in its mouth. 119. The 4 
rovandus, apes amphibie. 129. 


fa, or diara of Swammerdam. 139. The forfic 
y | | 


cr 4quazice, called 


Th ſecond ſpecies of tranſmutation includes ſuch 
undergo a double metamorphoſis, or change of ſha 
bryſalis, or ſomething analogous to it. 29. Int 


ecke, a while before they change, 
ing, or changing place; and in re 
4, Or vaginipennia, as the ſcara- 


inſeck. 

Theſe kinds of in 
ſtill, without 

their wings are, Fir 
' bei, beetles. Secondly, Aua, Whoſe wings are Open and 
are either farinaceous, as 
es, muſce, &c. 
+ Or Tarr, 
A of their horns, 


cer vas volans; 
ſaltatrices. 4. With 


Y, N vor Te;og ; 
om its emitting 


thodized. But for memor 
divided into, Aa * 
19. The geometrigene, which come from an eruca, (called 
ometra, from the manner of its walk, which is anſatinus 
irs back like the haudle of a cup) with eight or 
Such as come from erxce with fourteen feet: 
of this kind, which is very numerous, there hath been diſtin- 
guiſhed the phakena faſciata, whoſe wings are in patches or 
area's of different colours; phalena lineata, whoſe wings are 
. marked with tranſverſe lines; phalena punctata, whoſe wings 
are marked with one or more points; and, theſe excepted, all 
the others are diftinguiſhed into greater, leſſer, and of a middle 
fize, between both. — One of the larger kinds may be diſtin- 
guiſhed alſo by their inner wings running out beyond the up- 
per, when they ſit, or reſt: and avother by the appearance of 
the figure of eyes upon the wings: and a third, by their long 
tails, and narrow ſharp wings; which by ſome are called pha- 
lenæ predatrices, or accipitrine. 
The anelytra, with membranous wings, are bees, flies, waſps, 
bombylii, ' crabrones, &c. And to this kind the c 
or gnat, according to Swammerdam, is referred; as allo the 
formica, or ant. 
Hither alſo mult be referred ſuch water ſes as are cover- 
ed by a theca, according to the obſervations of Willughby, 
Theſe are either, firſt, An immoveable theca, or caſe, which 
is fixed to the ſtones; and this caſe is either of a round fi- 
gure, or one more compreſſed and flat. 
able, portable theca; and theſe are commonly called phryg- 
næa: And their theca is either, 19. Straight, and that either 
compoſed of ſtraws, and little 
another; of which there are two kinds; a greater, where 
the feſtucz are two inches long; and a leſſer, which are very 
common, and are called fraw-worms. Or elſe the feſtucz 
lie tranſverſly, and are ſhorter, having ſometimes pieces of 
ſhells, or ſtones, intermixed with them: Others, whoſe caſes 
are ſtraight alſo, have no feſtucæ, but always either ſand, or 
gravel; and of theſe ſome have the thecæ round, and are 
called cod-4airs ; others are flat and compreſſed. 29. Crook- 
ed, or horned, which run tapering; of theſe Mr. Ray rec- 
kons four kinds; a greater and lefs 4/ack fort, and a greater 
coloured one. Theſe all produce flies with large 
wings like butterflies. ? 
The third ſpecies of tranſmutation, is a ſimple change from 
a vermiculus to a flying 7; 
or ſtop, between one 


Secondly, A move- 


eſtucæ, lying parallel one to 


and leſs afo 


»ſe&#; but with a ſenſible 4-vyr, reſt, 
rm and the other. This change 
Swammerdam thus deſcribes : * The vermicle excluded from 
the egg gets nouriſhment by little and little from without, 
* and under that firſt skin, or covering, has its members 
* increaſe by degrees; not flipping it, or putting it off 25 
other vermiculi do when they change into nymph, but al 
ſuming the figure of a nympha in it: 
* motionleſs, till the ſuperfluous moiſture is evaporated, an 
* then, in a few days, recovers its motion again, and caſting 
_ © off this skin, which is as it were d 
Of this kind are our feſsflies, and all the wymphe vermi- 
formes, the veſpæ ichneumones, & 
Generation of INSECTS. ----,The world is now generally con: 
vinced, that Inſe&#s are not bred of corruption, 


for a time it is quite 


becomes a fly. 
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the vaſt numbers that were ſometimes hatched as it were at - 


once, becaule they could not diſcern the 
their propagation. See GENERATION, 
Malpight, Swammerdamand Redi, have abundantly diſproyed 
the doctrine of equivocal generation, as well as the chimerical 
transformation of the caterpillar into the butterfly, and other 
the like metamorpholes ; aud have ſhewn, that all the mem- 
bers of the butterfly were encloſed under the skin or nympha 
of the caterpillar, as the parts of a plant ate in the ſeed. See 
NyMPHA, AURELIA, Fc. 1 3 
Inſecks take particular care to depoſite their eggs, or ſeed, 
in ſuch places where they may have a ſufficient incuba- 
tion, and where the young, when hatched, may have the 
benefit of proper food till they become able to ſhift for them 
ſelves. Thoſe whole food is in the water, lay their eggs 
in the water; thoſe to whom fleſh is a proper food, iu fleſh; 
and thoſe to whomthe truits, or leaves of vegetables are food, 
are accordingly repoſited; ſome in this fruit, ſome in that 
tree, and ſome in that plant, and ſome in another, but con- 
ſtantly the ſame kind in the ſame tree, c. — As for others 
that require a more conſtant aud greater degree of warmth, 
they are provided by the parent animal with ſome place in 
or about the body of other animals ; ſome in the feathers of 
birds, ſome in the hair of , beaſts, ſome in the ſcales of fiſhes, 
ſome in the noſe, ſome in the fleſh, nay ſome in the bowels, 
and inmolt receſſes of man, and other creatures.—And as for 
others, to whom none of thoſe methods are proper, they make 
them neſts by * perforation in the earth, in wood, in combs, 
aud the like, carrying in and ſealing up proviſions that ſerve 
both for the production of their young, and for their food, 
when produced; | | 
In flies, butterflies, c. ſt is obſerved, there is a kind of gluten, 
by which the female faſtens her eggs to the bearing buds of 
trees, c. fo that the rains cannot waſh them off, — Theſe 
eggs wilt not be hurt by the greateſt froſt. 
Andry, De la generation de vers dans le corps de P Homme, 
takes notice, that the ancients were miſtuken in denying that 
inſects did breathe; on the account of their wanting lungs: for 
modern obſervations convince us, that ſets have a greater 
number of lungsthan other auimals. See Lungs, RESPIR A- 
TION, c. f TY 
The ancients thought allo that iſects had no blood, becauſe 
many of them had no red liquor like our blood: but it is not 
the colour, but the uſe of the liquor that is to be regarded. See 
BLoov. DAT 
They believed alſo that i/e&s had no hearts; whereas our mi- 
croſcopes do now diſcover, that When «»/eds have ſeveral | 
lungs, they have alſo ſeveral hearts; and in particular, it is 
found, that filk- worms have a continued chain of hearts, from 
the head almoſt to the very extremity of the tail.-It is this num- 
ber of hearts and lungs, that occaſions thoſe rſeZs to give 
ſigns of lite long after they are divided iuto ſeveral parts. See 
HEART, 
Andry obſerves alſo, that it is wrong to call i»ſe&s imperfect a- 
nimals, ſince they want no parts either neceſſary or convenient 
for their uſe, or to render them compleat in their xind. There 
are ſome who affirm that the earth- worms, and thoſe round 
trailed worms, which ate found in the inteſtines of men and 
horſes, Sc. alſo ſnails and horſe-leaches, are hermaphrodites ; 
but that ſuch worms as become flies, and filk-worms, are not 
ſo, being of no ſex, but are neſts full of real animals, which 
we ſee in time come out with wings. ' | 
The moderns have proceeded much further in the knowledge 
of inſets than the ancients, as having the advantages of the 
microſcope, which diſtinguiſhes their -minute parts, whereof 
they have publiſhed draughts and defcriprions.--Dr. Hooke has 
publiſhed a Micrography in folio ; and Fran. Redi, a phyſici- 
an at Florence, has publiſhed ſeveral figures with new and cu- 
rious experiments of his own. —- Sig. Malpighi, Bartholin, the 
philoſophical tranſactions of London, Paris, and Leipſtc, have 
a great number of fine obſervations and experiments on ſecFs. 
— Swammerdam has written a general hiſtory of inſeckłt in 
Dutch, and aſſures us, there are above 400 writers on this ſab- 
ject; among others are Wotton, Geſner, Aldrovandus, Mouf- 
tet, Harvey, Fabricius ab Aquapendente, Goedart, c. Hoeff- 
nagel, painter to the emperoe Rudolphus, has given very good 
deſigns of above 300 ſpecies, Goedart has deſcribed above 300, 
and Mr. Albin has given us a new hiltoty of the Engliſh in- 
{e&s, with beautiful figures. 
INSEMINATION, one-of the four kinds of tranſplantation 
in uſe for the ſympathetic cure of certain diſeaſes. : 
It.is performed by mixing the medium impregnated with the 
mumia taken from the patient, with ſome fat earth, wherein 
has been ſown the ſeed of a plant appropriate to that diſeaſe; 
but care 1nuſt be taken from time to time, to ſprinkle it with 
the water wherein the part affected has been waſhed. It is 
luppoled the diſeaſes will decline, in proportion as the plant 
grows.--By mumia is here meant part of the vital ſpirit of the 
Iiuut. as the writers on that ſubje& expteſs themlelves. See 
luna. | 
INSEPARABLE modes. See the article MoDEs, 
INSERTED column. See the article COLUMN. 
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Thus we ſay, the f= en Of a muſcle. See MUSCLE. 

The inſertion of the bones, muſcles, and nerves, in the mem- 

bers of an animal, is exceeding artful : The vena cava has its 

,aſertion in the right ventricle of the heart. 2 

SERTION is alſo jn uſed-agriculture for the incloſing a graft 

within the cleft of a tree. See ENGRAETING. 

INSESSUS, or Ixsxssio, in medicine, a kind of half-bath, 
; uſaally prepared with a decoction of ſeveral herbs proper for 
85 lower parts, wherein the patient fits down to the navel. 
: ee BATH. . | | 
It has ſeveral uſes, as the eaſing of pain; ſoftening of parts, 
. ling of flatulent matter, and frequently promoting the 

. * Mentes, .. | 

INSINUATION, denotes a canning, and covert way of creep- 
ing into any perſon's fayour. | 

INSINUAT1ON of @ will, among civilians, is the firſt production 
of it, or the leaving it with the regiſter, in order to its probate. 

See W1LL, and PROBATE. | | 

INSIPID, zaſtlefs, that which has nothing in it pungent enough 
to affect the palate, tongue, c. and to occaſion that ſenſati- 
on we call gaſting. See TASTE. 

INSITION, IxsT10, in botany, denotes the ſame with en- 
grafting ; vir. the act of inſerting and uniting a cyon, bud, 
or the like, into the ſubſtance of the ſtock. See EncrArr- 
ING. | 

INSOLATION*, in pharmacy, a method of preparing certain 
fruits, drugs, c. by expoſing them to the heat of the ſun's 
tays; either to dry, to maturate, or to ſharpen them: as is done 
in vinegar, figs, &&c. | 

»The word comes from the Latin verb, iaſlare, which is uſed by 
| _, Pliny and Columella, and fignifies to expoſe to the ſun. 

INSOLVENT, a term applied to ſuch perfons as have not 
wherewithal to pay their juſt debts. | 
A perſon dying, and not leaving an eſtate ſufficient to diſcharge 

theſe, is ſaid to die inſolvent. See DEBT, and DepToOR. 

INSPECTOR, a perſon to whom the care; and conduct of any 
work is committed. See SURVEYOR, InNTENDANT, Ce. 

INSPECTORS, in the Roman law, were ſuch perſons as examined 
the quality and value of lands and effects, in order to the ad- 
julting or proportioning taxes and impoſitions to every man's 
eſtate. 1 | 
The Jews alſo. have an officer in their ſynagogue, whom they 
call inſpector, Im Hbazan. His buſineſs conſiſts principally 
in inſpecłing or overlooking the prayers and leſſous, in pre- 
paring and ſhewing them to the reader, and in ſtanding by him 
to 2 care he reads right, and, if he makes miſtakes, to cor- 
rect him. 

INSPICIENDO vestre. See the article VENTRE. 

INSPIRATION, aug diy ines r. implies the conveying 
of certain extraordinary and ſupernatutal notices, or motions 
into the ſoul. Sce KNowLEDGE, and SCIENCE. 

Thus the prophets are ſaid to have ſpoken by divine i»ſpirati- 
on; and the ſinner is converted, when he ceaſes to reſiſt the 
iuſpiration of grace. See GRACE, PROPHECY, c. 

Some authors reduce the :ſpiration of the ſacted writers to a 
particular care of providence, which prevented any thing they 
had ſaid from failing, or coming to nought; maintaining, that 
. never were really inſpired, either with knowledge or ex- 

reſſion. 5 Hay. | 

Acconfing to M. Simon, iaſpiration is no more than a ditec- 
tion of the holy Spirit, which never permitted the ſacred writers 
to be miſtaken: | 
It is a common opinion that the :»ſp:ration of the holy Spirit 
regards only the marrer, not the ſtyle, or words; which ſeems 
to fall in with M. Simon's doctrine of direction. 

Among the heathens, the prieſts and prieſteſſes, were ſaid to 
be divinely i pired when they gave oracles. See ORACLE; 
PYTHIAN, 22 MY | Ws 

The you too, laid claim to it; and to this end, always in- 
voked Apollo and the muſes at the beginning of any great work. 
See INVOCATION, 

INSP1RAT10N, in phyſic, is underſtood of that action of the 
breaſt, by which the air is admitted within the lungs. See Alk, 
and Luncs, __.. 3 | 
In which ſenſe, inſpiration is a branch of reſpication, and ſtands 
| ſed to expiration. See ExPIRATION. 

Vis admiſſion of the ait depends immediately on its ſpring, or 
elaſticity, at the time when the cavity of the breaſt is enlarged 
by the elevation of the thorax and abdomen, and particularly 
by the motion of the diaphragm downwards : ſo that the air 
does not enter the lungs, becanſe they are dilated ; but thoſe 
dftate, becauſe the air enters within them. Nor is it the dila- 
ration of the breaſt which draws in the air, as is commonly 
thought; though this is a condition abſolutely neceſſary to i- 
ſpiration; but an actual intruſion of che air into che lungs. See 
RESPIRATION. k | ; 

INSPISSATING, in pharmacy, an operation whereby a liquor 
is brought to a thicker conſiſtence, by eyaporating the thinner 
parts. See CONDENSATION, 

Thus, juices, as that of are :»{piſſated. 
11 
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INSTALLMENT “, a ſettling, or inſtating any perſon in a 


dignity. 

„ne word is derived from the Latin in, and /allum, a term 
uſed for a ſeat in church, in the choir, or a ſeat or bench in a 
court of jultice, & c. Though Voſſius is of opinion the word 
is of Gcrman origin, 


INSTALLMENT is chiefly uſed for the induction of a dean, pre- 


bendary, or other eccleſiaſtical dignitary into the poſſeſſion of 


his ſtall, or proper ſeat in the cathedral church to which he | 


belongs. i 
This is ſometimes alſo called inſtallation. | 


INSTALLMENT is likewiſe uſed for the 8 the 


knights of the garter are placed in their rank, at Windlor. 


INSTANT, ſuch a part of duration, wherein we perceive no 


ſucceſſion; or it is that which takes up the time of only one 
idea in our minds. See MoMEnT, DURATI10ON, Go. 

It is a maxim in mechanics, that no natural effect can be pro- 
daced in an inſtant.— Hence may appear the reaſon why a 
burthen ſeems lighter to a perſon, the faſter he carries it; and 
why, the faſter a perſon ſlides, or ſcates on the ice, the leſs 
liable is the ice to break. See FIE. 


The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh three kinds of inſtants; a tempo- 


rary, a natural, and a rational inſtant. 


Temporary INSTANT, is a part of time immediately precedin 


another : thus, the laſt iaſtant of a day, precedes immediately 
and really the firſt inſtant of the following day. 


Natural INSTANT, is what weotherwiſe call a priority of nature, 


which obtains in things that are ſubordinated in acting ; as, 
firſt and ſecond canſes; cauſes and their effects. For the 
nature of things requires, that if there be a ſecond caule, 
there m_ be a firſt; and that there muſt be a cauſe, if there be 
an effect. 


Rational INSTANT, is not any real inſtant, but a point which the 


underſtanding conceives to have been before ſome other in- 
ſtant; founded on the nature of the things which occaſion it 
to be conceived. For inſtance, as God has made ſeveral 


things voluntarily, which he could otherwiſe have let alone; | 


there is a reaſonable foundation to conceive God ſuch as he 


is in himſelf, before he had made any of thoſe voluntary de- | 


terminations; but as there was no real inſtant when God had 
not formed any determination, this ixſtant is called a rational 
inſtant, by way of oppoſition to an inſtant of time. 


INSTANTANEOUS Aan. See the article ACT1ON. 
INSTATING. See the article RENSTATING. 
INSTAURATION®*, the re-eſtabliſhment, or reſtauration of a 


religion, a church, or the like, to its former ſtate. 

The word is by ſome derived from the old Latin, inflaurnam, 
which ſignified the foctof things neceſſary for the tilling, and 
managing of grounds; as, cattle, tools, harneſs, c. But 
the word in//aurum is only of the middle age: 1nflauratio is 
of much greater antiquity, and by ſome derived from i»ftar, 
like; as importing à thing's being brought to its former like- 
neſs or appearance. See RESTAURATION. 


INSTINCT, à natural diſpoſition or ſagacity wherewith ani- 


mals are endued; by virtue whereof they are enabled to pro- 
vide for themſelves, know what is good for them, and deter- 
mined to preſerve, and propagate their ſpecies. 

In{tin& bears ſome analogy to reaſon, and ſupplies the defect 
of it in brutes. See BRUTE, and REASON. 


INSTITUTES, IxsTiTUTA, in the civil law, a book, con- 


taining the elements, or principles of the Roman law; and 
which conſtitutes the laſt part of the corpus juris civilis. See 
CIVIL Law. | 

The iuſtitutes are a compendium, or ſummary of the whole 
body of civil law, in four books, compoſed by Tribonianus, 
Theophilus and Dorotheus, by order of the emperor Juſtinian, 
for the uſe of young ſtadents ; who having the firſt elements 
of the whole profeſſion in this little treatiſe, might the ſooner 
gain a competent knowledge of it, without being diſcouraged 
by the bulk of the former books. 


IxST1ITUTES likewiſe denote a ſyſtem of laws, or rules in any 


ſcience. See INSTITUTIONS. ; 


INSTITUTION, in a general ſenſe, the a& of ordaining, 


founding or eſtabliſhing any thing. See FOUNDATION. 
Thus we ſay, Moſes :»ſtizuted the ceremonies of the old law; 


Jeſus Chriſt ;»/tiznred the ſacraments of the new. See SA - 


CRAMENT, c. 


INSTITUTION, in canon and common law, is the aQ of the bi- 


ſhop, or of one commiſſioned by him, whereby a clerk is in- 
veſted with the ſpiritualities of a rectory, or vicarage. See 
PRESENTATION, and SUPERINSTITUTION. 

The clerk kneels down before the biſhop, whilſt he pronounces 
theſe words of iuſtitution; ( inſtituo te rectorem eccleſie de 
A. B. cum curd animarum, & accipe curam tuam & meam) 


aud the clerk holds the written inſtrument, with the epiſcopal 


feal annexed, in bis hand, during the ceremony. 


Betore the clerk is inſtituted, he muſt ſubſcribe the thirty- nine 


articles of religion, in the preſence of the ordinary, or his ſub- 
ſtiture ; and this ſubſcription muſt be without reſerve, excepti- 


on, or qualification, elſe his inſtitution is, ipſo facto, void and 


nul, and the church js ſtill vacant. At the ſame time the or- 
dinary requires the clerk to ſubſcribe the other two articles, 
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INSTRUMENTS of ſacysfice, in the antique architecture, are or- 
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the lawfulneſs and uſe of the liturgy. The clerk 
before inſtitutiom ſubſcribe to that part of the declaration en 
joined by the act of uniformity, 14 Car. II. c. 24. viz. I will 
conform to the Liturgy of England, as by law e allied. 
Betore inſtitution, he mult alſo take the oaths mentioned ; 
the firſt ſtature of Wiltiam and Mary, e. 8. inſtead at 
the former oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, required þ 
ſtat. 1 Eliz. And then he muſt take the oath againſt * 
ny, enjoined by the 40th canon, and the oath of canonical 
obedience. And he is to have certificates given him of h 
ſubſcribing the declaration contained in the act of unifotmi 
in Engliſh, in a diſtin@ inſtrument, under the hand and fte 
7 the bithop ; and of his other ſubſcriptions and oaths in 
atin, 
The clerk ought by all means to have witneſſes of his inſlity- 
tion, his taking the oaths, making ſubſcriptions, c. and 
therefore he ſhould deſire ſome preſent to write their names on 
the back of his inſtruments; and make memorandum who 
they are, and where they live. 
The church, by uſtitution, is full againſt all perſons, but the 
king; and the clerk by it may enter upon the glebe, and take 
the tythes ; but he cannot let or grant them, nor ſue for them 
if they be refuſed to be paid, till he be inducted. s 
After inſtitution, the clerk is to receive a written mandatefron 
the ordinary tothe archdeacon, or other proper perſon, in or- 
der to his induction; without which he has not a full right to 
his temporalties ; unleſs the benefice be a donative. See Ix- 
DUCTION. 2 
INSTITUTIONS, in literary matters, denote a ſyſtem of the ele- 
ments, or rules of any art or ſcience. See toning 
Thus phyſical, or medicinal inſtitutions, are ſuch as teach the 
neceſfary præcognita to the practice of medicine, ot the cure 
of diſeaſes. See MEDICINE. 
INSTRUCTIVE Column. See the article CoLuny, 
INSTRUMENT, denotes a thing which is ſubſervient to 3 
caule for producing its effect. See Erregct. 


muſt alſo 


naments, as vaſes, patere, candleſticks, knives wherewith the 

victims were killed, c. Inſtances of which we ſee in a Co- 

rinthian freeze in the remains of a temple behind the capitol at 

Rome, Sc. See FREEZE. 

INSTRUMENT, is alfo uſed in law, to ſignify ſome public a& 
or authentic deed, by means whereof any truth is made a pa- 

rent, or any right, or title eſtabliſhed in a court of juſtice, See 

Acrt, and Dxevp. 

Wind INSTRUMENTS. Seethe article WixD. 

INS TRUMENTAL. Arithmetic. See ArITHMETIC, 

INSTRUMENTAL canſe. See the article CAusk. 

INSTRUMENT UM Syzodale. See SVNODALE. 

INSULATE, or INSULATED, a term applied to a column, or 
other edifice which ſtands alone, or free and detach'd from 
any contiguous wall, c. like an iſland in the ſea; whence 
the denomination is apparently derived. See CoLuwN. 

INSULT, a military term, uſed for the attack of any poſt 
with open force; without the apparatus of trenches, ſaps, or 
any regular approaches. See ASSAULT. 

INSUPER, a word uſed by the auditors of the Exchequer. — 
In their accompts they ſay, ſo much remains inſuper to ſuch 
an accomptant ; that is, ſo much remains due on his accompt 

INSURANCE, ſecurity given in eonſideration of a ſum of 
money paid in hand, to make good, ſhips, merchandizes, 
houſes, c. to the value of that for which the premium is 
teceived, in cafe of loſs by ſtorm, pirates, fire, or the like. 
See ASSURANCE, and PoLicy. 

INTACTEZ, right lines to which curves do continually ap- 
proach, and yet can never meet with them; more uſually cal- 
led aſymptotes. See ASYMPTOTE. 

INTAGLIO'S, precious ſtones, having the heads of great men, 
inſcriptions, and the like, engraven on them; ſuch as we frc- 
quently ſee ſet in rings, ſeals, c. See GEM, Cc. 

IN-TAKER, a name anciently given to certain banditti, or free. 
booters, who inhabited part of the north of England, and 
made frequent excurſions into the very middle of Scotland, 
pondering the inhabitants wherever they came. 

hoſe who made the expeditions were called ozz-parters, and 
thoſe who were left behind to receive the booty, i#-takers. 

INTEGERS, in arithmetic, denote whole numbers, in contra” 
diction to fractions. See NUMBER, and FRACTION. | 
Integers may be defined to be numbers which refer to unity, 45 
a whole to a part. See UNITY. 

INTEGRAL, or IxNTEGRANT, is applied by the ſchoolmen, to 
* parts which are neceſſary to the integrity of a whole. dee 

ART. 
In which ſenſe they ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from eſemia 
parts. See ESSENTIAL, and PART. Gul 
Thus the arms, legs, c. are integral parts; body and ſou 
eſſential parts of a man. 6 

INTEGRAL calculus, in the new analyſis, is the counterpart © 
the differential calculus. See CALCULUS. 2 
This laſt has been compleatly explained by the Marquis 
Hoſpital, but the other ſtill remains imperfect, having 


mentioned in the 26th canon about the king's ſupremacy, and | but little cultivated. See DIFFERENTIAL. The 
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The integral. calcalus of Leibnitz, and other forcigners, an- 

ſwers to what the Engliſh call ;zverſe method of fluxions. See 

FLuxioxs, and CALCULUS. | | 
INTEGRITY of the action. Ste the article Action. - 
INTEGRUM. - Keſtitutio in. integrum. See RESTITU- 


T1ON, 

INTEGUMENTS “, in anatomy, denote the common cover- 
ings which inveſt the body; as the cuticula, cutis, and even 
panniculus carnoſus, and tunica reticularis, if there be really 
any ſuch parts. See CuTis, CuTicLEs, PANNICULUS, 


C. 
* The word is Latin, formed of in, and tegumentum ; of tego, I 
cover, 

INTEGUMENT, is alſo extended to the particular membranes 
which invelt certain parts of the body; as, the coats or tunics 
of the eye. See MEMBRANE, T'unic, Ev, Ge. 

INTELLECT, a term uſed among philoſophers, to ſignify that 
faculty of the ſoul, uſually called the xnder/tanding. See Ux- 
DERSTANDING. 

The Peripatetics make two kinds of intelleck, active and 
paſſive. 

Active INTELLECT, is that which receives the impreſſed ſpecies 

emitted by objects to the exterior ſenſes, and conveys them to 
the common ſenſorium. See SprciEs. | 
Theſe impreſled ſpecies being material and ſenſible, are ſup- 
poſed to be rendered intelligible by the active iutellect, and fit 
to be received into the paſi de intelledk. | 
The ſpecies, to ſpiritualized, are called expreſſed ſpecies, as 
being expreſſed from thoſe others impreſſed ; and it is by 
theſe that the paſſive intellect comes to know material things. 
See SENSATION, V1$S1ON, e. 

INTELLECT UAL Thinking. See TrmixkiNG. 

INTELLIGIBLE, any thing capable of being underſtood, or 
conceived by the mind. 

Philoſophers have invented certain beings which are purely + 
zelligible, and only ſubſiſt in the underſtanding ; ſuch are the 
entia rationis, univerſal ideas, and other chimera's. 

The intelligible, or intellectual world, is the idea of the 
world in the divine mind, frequently ſpoken of by Male- 
branche. 777 | 

INTENDANT, one who has the conduct, inſpection, and 
management of any thing. See, SUPERINTENDANT. 

This is a title frequent among the French: they have inten- 
dants of the marine, who are officers in the ſea- ports, whoſe 
buſineſs is to take care the ordinances and regulations re- 


lating to ſea-affaits be obſerved : Intendants of the finances, : 


who have the direction of the revenues: Iatendants of pro- 
vinces, Who are appointed by the king to take care of the ad- 
miniltratiop of juſtice, policy, and finances in the provinces : 
alſo intendanti of buildings, of houjes, &Cc. 
INTENDMENT a lau, the ſenſe, intention, or true meaning 
of the law. 
The judges ought to judge according to the common 7zzend- 
ment of the law. Coke. Sce COMMON intendme ni. 
INTENSIONE, in law, a writ which lies againſt him who 
enters after the death of the tenant in dower, or tenant for 
life, and holds out him in the reverſion or remainder. 
INTENT, in the civil law, ſignifies to begin, or commence 
an action, or proceſs. Sce ACTION. 
INTENTION, or IxTENS10N, in medicine, that judgment, 
or method of cure, which a phyſician forms to himſelf from 
a due examination of ſymptoms. 
IxTExTIOx, in phyſics, the increaſe of the power, or energy of 
any quality, as heat, cold, c. See QUALITY. 


By which it ſtands oppoſed to remiſſion, which ſignifies its de- | 


creaſe, or diminution. See REMISSION, |, / 
INTENT1oN, in metaphyſics, denotes an exertion of the intellec- 


tual facultics with more than ordinary vigour ; when the mind | 


with earneſtneſs fixes its view on any idea, conſiders it on all 
ſides, and will not be called off by any ſolicitation. 
The ſchoolmen alſo ſpeak of terms of firſt aud ſecond in- 
Fenton. : 1] 

A term of firſt INTENTION, is that which ſignifies a thing; the 
primary deſign of man, in eſtabliſning words, being to expreſs 
things, or the ideas they have of things. . 

4 foray of ſecoud INTENTION, is that which does not ſignify a 
thing, but another term, or ſign. YO: | 
Thus a tree, a man, c. are terms of firſt hind. 2 and 
the terms in rhetoric, grammar, c. as, figure, kind, c. are 
terms of ſecond intention. 

INTENTIONAL 0zalizies. See QUALITIES. 3 

INTERCALARY Day *, denotes the odd day inſerted in the 
leap- year. See BiSSEXTILE, YEAR; EMBOLISM, and Eu- | 
BO LISMIC. : ; 
„The word is derived from the Latin intercalaris, of calp cala- | 

re, which anciently ſignified to call with a loud voice; an a- 
tercalary day among the Romans, ſignifying a day inſerted be. 
tween two other days; which, for that reaſon, was proclaimed | 
by the prieſts with a loud voice. See CALENDS. : 

INTERCESSOR, a perſon who prays, expoſtulates, or fer” 
cedes in behalf of another. 

* The word comes from the Latin inter, and cedo, I go tuen. 


— 


_- 


In the Roman law, interceſſar was the name of an officer, 
whom the governors of provinces appointed. principally to 


raiſe taxes, and other dues. 
INTERCESS0R is allo a term heretofore applied to ſuch biſhops 


_ a ſucceſſor to the deceaſed biſhop had been elected. See 

ISHOP, | | 

The third council of Carthage calls theſe interventors, 

 INTERCOLUMNATION, or InTErcoLUMINATION, in 

architecture, ſignities the ſpace between two columns. See 

COLUMN, | 

Vitruvins calls it, intercolumnium; which, according to that 

author, is of five kinds; viz, picnaſtyle, /iſtyle, enſtyle, dia- 

ſtyle, and ar.eoſtyle : which ſee explained in their places, Pic- 

NOSTYLE, e. 

For a medium, ſome authors have laid down the following 

proportions: in the Tuſcan order, the intercolumnation is to be 
four diameters of the body of the column below ; in the Do- 
ric three; in the Ionic two; in the Corinthian two, one 
quarter; in the Compoſite one and a half. 

INTERCOMMONING, is when the commons of two ma- 
nors lie together, and the inhabirants of both have, time out 
of mind, cauſed their cattle to feed promiſcuouſly in each. 

INTERCOSTAL, in anatomy, ſignities any thing between the 
coſtæ, or ribs. See Rins. 

INTERCOSTAL zerves, are two nerves ſo called, becauſe in 
deſcending, they paſs near the roots of the ribs.— They are 
formed in the brain, by three branches of nerves, two where- 
of come from the ſixth pair, and the third from the fifth. 
The intercoſtal nerves have a great communication with thoſe 
of the eighth pair, and ſend ſeveral branches to the breaſt and 
lower belly. See NERVES. 

INTERCOSTAL artertes, are two; the upper, which comes from 
the ſubclavian, and diſtributes itſelf within the four ſpaces of 
the upper ribs; and the ander, which comes from the lower 
trunk of the great artery, and diffuſes itſclf within the ſpaces 
between the eight lower ribs and the neighbouring muſcle. 

INTERCOSTAL weir, is a vein which ariſes from the four 
ſpaces between the upper ribs, and terminates in the ſubcla- 
E Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 1. n. 31. 3t. fig. 6. 
tt. J. | ; 

IS TERCOSTAL mxſcles, are either external or internal; and are 
forty- four in number, one of each ſort being between every 

wo ribs. See MuSCLE. | 
hey ariſe from the lower edges of each ſuperior rib, and are 
inſerted into the upper edges of each inferior rib.—Their fibres 
croſs one another; thoſe of the external run obliquely from 

the back part forwards ; but thoſe of the internal from the fore · 

part backwards; they are thin and fleſuy.— ee Tab. Anar. 

(Myol.) Fg: t. 2. 43: fig. 2. u. 27. 

INTERDICT, a cenſure inflicted by a pope, or biſhop, ſuſ- 
pending the prieſts from their functions, and depriving the peo- 
ple of the uſe of ſacraments, divine ſervice, and chriſtian bu- 
rial. See CENSURE. | 
In common law, inter dict is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe as in 
the canon law, where it is defined to be, cenſure eccleſiaſtica 
prohibens admmiſtrationem divinorum. | 

INTERDICT is molt properly underſtood of a general excommu- 
nication of a country or city, as appears by the decretals. See 
ExCOMMUNICATION. | 
There is a local and a perſonal interdict; where theſe two are 
Joined, the interdict is ſaid to be mi xed. 

This puniſhment, as well as general excommunications, were 
but little known till the time of pope Gregory VII. 
In excommunicating a prince, all his adherents, that is, his 
ſubjects who retain their allegiance, are excommunicated, and 
the whole country is put under an interdict.— lu the reign of 
king John, the kingdom of England lay under a papal inter- 
dif for above fix years together: it began A: D. 1208. 
In imitation of the popes, the biſhops alſo began to interdict; 
and it became a common thing for a city or town to be ex- 
. communicated for the fake of a ſingle perſon whom they un- 
dertook to ſhelter. But this ſeverity was found to have ſuch 
ill effects, that they have been obliged to moderate ir. 
An inter4id is denounced, and taken off again, with the ſame 
formalities ax an excommunication. 


| IsrERDICTS, in the Roman Jaw, certain fotmulæ of words, by 


which the prætor, when the poſſeſſion of any thing was con- 
teſted between many, ordered or forbid ſomething to be done 
with it, till the right or property ſhould be legally determined. 
See SEQUEST RATION: e f 
Which formulæ were called iuterdicts, becauſe they related 
to the poſſeſſion of the thing in the interim, or till the right 
was aſcertained. . N 
They had three kinds of interdicte, prohilutory, reſtitutory, 
and ehibitory. . ; 

Prohibitory INTERDICTS, wete thoſe by which the Judges for- 
bad any one to vex another in the poſſeſſion of any thing le- 
gally belonging ro him. N IES 

Reftitutory, were thoſe by which the judges appointed any one, 
who had been expelled out of his eltate, to be . 

| ore 


as, during the vacancy of a ſee, adminiſtered the biſhoprick, - 
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fore his right was legally aſcertained; and this was the ſame 
with what they called the reintegrant. 


E xhibitary, were thoſe by which any thing in diſpute was order- 


ec tobe exhibited ; as a teſtament, Gr. 

There w:s allo a ſecond diviſion of interdicts; viz. into adi- 
Piſcende, retinende, and recuperande, The firſt tending to 
the acquiring a new poſſeſſion, as the interdict quorum bono- 
rum, &c. the ſecond to the keeping an old one till it was fur- 
ther determined, as the «ti poſſidetis, &c. the laſt to the re- 
covering one loſt, as ande vi, &c. 

INTERDICTION of Mater and Fire, a ſentence anciently 
pronounced againſt ſuch, as for ſome crime were to be baniſh- 
ed. See ExILE, and BANISHMENT. a 

They were not directly adjudged to baniſnment; but by giving 
orderthat no body ſhould receive them, but deny them fire and 
water, they were condemned, as it were, to a civil death: 
and this they called legitimumexilium. Livy. ; 

INTEREST, a ſum of money, reckoned forthe loan and for- 

bearance of ſome other ſum, lent for, or due at, a certain 
time, according to ſome certain rate. IH 

ln reſpect hereof, the ſum lent or forborn is called the princi- 
pal, becauſe it is the ſum that procteates the intereſt, or from 
which the intereſt is reckoned. 

Intereſt is either /imple, or compound. 

Simple INTEREST, is that counted from the principal only. 

his is eaſily computed by the golden rule, eitner imple or 

compornd, thus: Let that which is the principal cauſe of the 
;1::-re/t be put in the firſt place, that which betokeneth time 
in the ſecond place, and the remaining in the third: under this 
conditional part place the two other terms, each under its like, 
and there will be a blank to ſupply under one of thoſe above, 
either under the firſt, ſecond, or third. 
For example; if 100 J. in twelve months gain 6 J. (this is the 
conditional part) what will 50/. gain in three months? Place 
them down as in the rule. 

I. Months. I. 

200... 143 *« 6 


will be under the third lace: muhkipty the three laft for a di- 
vidend, and the two firſt for a divifor, the quorient of theſe 
gives the ſixth; that is, 6 x 50 x Z= 900, and 100 X I2 — 
1200. Now 1200) 900.0 (73 = 1Ff 5. required. 

If the demand had been, In how many months would 50 J. 
have gained 15. or, if 100 J. in twelve months gain 6/. 


What ſhall the principal be that in three months would gain 


15. ? In theſe caſes the blank would have been under the firſt 
or ſecond term: Then, by another rule, multiply the firſt, 
ſecond, and laſt for a dividend, and the third and fourth for a 
diviſor; the quotient is the anſwer. 

J. Months, I. 

10. 13 6 

3 7 =. Then by the 
rule 100 X 12 X . 75 =900.00 and 6X 3 2 18) goo. (Fol. 
required. 
This rule ſhews Simple intereſt, and all that belongs to it, 
with eaſe, and was thus found: Put P for the principal, T 
for the time, and G for the gain in enn, and p, , g 
Pp 

anſwering, it will be, P: G: : : p: OT; 


G . | 
OF BBY = =g, Which is the firſt rule; that is, 


multiply the three laſt for a dividend, and the two firſt for a 


G 
diviſor. And becauſe 


pt 
g, therefore Grp=TPyg 
TF. g 


PRE T'P x 
and conſequently - - and p = 


, Which is 

G z 
the ſecond rule. 

Compound INTEREST, is that which is counted both from the 
principal, and the ſimple i#zereſt forborn; called alſo intereſt 
upon intereſt, See ANATOCISM, and USURY. 

Compound intereſt ariſes from the principal and its intereſt 
put together, as that intereſt becomes due.— To find this, it 
is neceſſary to find the new principal, which is (till created by 
the increaſe of the growing money, at the ſeveral times when 
the payments of intereſt were due. See COMPOUND. 

If R be the amount of one pound for one year; then R * will 
be the amount for two years, R for three years, &c. 

As one pound is to its amount for any given time; ſo is any 
propoſed principal ſum to its amount for the ſame time. 

Punitory INTEREST. See the article PuxiroRx. 

INTERFERING, in the manage. See CUTTING. 

INTERJECTION, in grammar, an expreſſion uſed to denote 
ſome ſudden motion, or paſſion of the mind; as o ha! &c. 
As the greateſt part of the expreſſions uſed on theſe occafions 
arc taken from nature alone, the real interjections in moſt lan- 
guages are monoſyllahles. And as all nations agree in thoſe 
natural paſſions, todo they agree in the ſigns and indications of 
them, as of love, mirth, Sc. 


FO Herethe blank 
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Some deny the i»terjeions to be words, or any part of 
ſpeech, and make them mere natural ſigns of the motions or 
paſſions of the mind, expreſſed by theſe inarticulate ſounds 
| ſeveral whereof brutes have in common with us. But as the(s 
are paſſions, and mult be repreſented in diſcourſe, the inter. 
jedion has a good foundation in nature, and is a neceſſary part 
of ſpeech. 
The Greeks confound their interjectiont with adverbs; and 
the Hebrews confound them with their adverbs and prepoſi- 
tions, calling them all by the general name particle, See 
PARTICLE. 
INTERIM, a tetm bortowed from the Latin, ſignifying in 
Ving in the 
mean time; firſt brought into popular uſe by Charles V. in 
order to compoſe the diſtutbances of Germany. 
The interim of that prince was a kind of ordinance or regu- 
lation to be obſerved in the empire, with regard to the articles 
of religion then controverted, till ſuch time as they ſhould be 
determined by a council; and therefore called interim. 
It was ſaid to have been drawn up by two Catholics, and a 
Proteſtant : But as it retained moſt of the doctrines and cere- 
monies of the Romaniſts, excepting that of marriage, which 
was allowed to prieſts, and communion, which was admini. 
ſtered to the laity under both kinds; moſt of the Proteſtants 
rejected it,— Thoſe who admitted it were nick-named [ater;- 
miſts, or Adiapboriſts. Indeed the interim equally diſpuſted 
the generality of both patties, the Proteſtants and Catholics. 
See ADIAPHORIST. 
Beſides this, there were two other interim made; the one 
called the interim of Leipſic; the other by the divines of 
Franconia, who refuſing to accept the two former, made an- 
other for themſelves, 
INTERIOR. See INTERNAL, and INTERNUS. 
1 of qpt wang figure. See the * 
NTERIOR polygon. | i, OLYGON, 

INTERIOR ot e See the article Tarvs. 

uy TERLINEATION, ſomething inſerted between two 

ines. 

INTERLOCUTORY Order, that which decides not the 
_ but only ſettles ſome intervening matter relating to the 
cauſe. | | 
As, where an order is made in Chancery, for the plaintiff to 
have an injunction, to quit poſſeſſion till the hearing of the 
cauſe : This order, not being final, is called interlocutory, 

INTERLOPING, the intercepting or diſturbing the traffic of 
a company ; or the taking up a new trade, or employment, to 
the Are of thoſe who were brought up in it. 

INTERLOPERS, are properly thoſe, who without due au- 
thority hinder the trade of a company, or corporation lawful- 
ly eſtabliſhed, by dealing in the ſame way. See Company. 

INTERLUCATION, in husbandry, the thinning of a wood, 
or letting in light between, by lopping, or cutting away 
boughs. ä 

INTERLUDE, an entertainment exhibited on the theatre be- 
tween the acts of a play; to amuſe the ſpectators while the 
actors take breath, and ſhift their dreſs; or to give time for 
changing the ſcenes, and decorations. See CoMEDy. 

In the ancient tragedy, the chorus ſung the interludes, to ſhew 
the intervals between the acts. See Chokus, and Ac. 
Interludes, among us, uſually conſiſt of ſongs, dances, feats 
of activity, concerts of muſic, &&c. 

Ariſtotle and Horace give it for a rule, that the interludes 
ſhould conſiſt of ſongs built on the principal parts of the dra- 
ma: But ſince the chorus has been laid down, dancers, but- 
foons, c. ordinarily furniſh the znterludes. Sec FARCE. 

INTERMEDIATE, ſomething betwixt two. It is 
uſually underſtood of the ſpace of time elapſed from any 
— point to any other, See ME DIATE, PoinT, and 

TYLE. 

INTERMEWING, in falconry, is a hawk's mewing, from 
the firſt change of her coat till ſhe turn white. See Haws, 
and FALCON. 

INTERMITTENT, a thing which ceaſes its action for 
ſome time; which time is called the interval. See INTER- 
VAL. 
Thus fevers which go off, and ſoon return again, are called 
intermittents, in oppoſition to thoſe which are always conti- 
nued, See FEveR, and AGUE. 
So a pulſe which after ſo many ſtrokes ſtops, or loſes one in 
its due time, is called an intermitting pulſe. See PULSE. 
With regard to this it has been obſerved, that as often as the 
ſtomach is much inflated with wind, the neryus or plexus 
cardiacus at its orifice muſt ſuffer a contraction, which being 
continued to the heart, will occaſion a twitching ; and this, as 
it is more or leſs violent, will produce either a ſimple inter- 
miſſion of pulſe, or a real palpitation gf the heart. See PAL- 
PITATION. : a 

INTERNAL Angles, are all angles made by the ſides of any 
right-lined figure within. See ANGLE. | ; 
The ſum of all the internal angles of any right-lined figure, is 
equal to twice as many right angles as the figure hath ſides, 
except 4. 


In a triangle, as K LM, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 19.) the * 
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Land M are particularly ealled interna and oppoſite, in reſpect 
of the external angle IK M, which is equal to them both. 
INTERNAL angle is alſo applied to the two angles formed between 
two parallels by a line interſecting thoſe parallels, on each ſide 
the interſecti.· ; line. 1 8 Aon 
Such are the angles zand y, and x ands, (Tab. Geometry. fo. 
36.) formed between the parallels O P and QR, on —_ 1. 
the interſecting liue 8 T. 14 4. 
The two internal angles are always equal to two right angles. 
INTERNAL and oppoſite angle is allo applied to the two angles . 


and y, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 36.) formed by a line cutting two 


See PARALLEL. 


arallels. 
Theſe are reſpectively equal to A and x, called the external. 


and oppoſite angles. 
INTERNAL affection. 1? AFFECTION. .. 
ISTERNAL denomination, | DENOMINATION 
INTERNAL ear. | EAR. 
INTERNAL modes, See the article Mops. 
INTERNAL orthography, | ORTHOGRAPHY, 


INTERNAL place, 
INTERNAL ſenſe. 


PLACE. 
Wees. 
I \BRACHIZUS; 


INTERN US Brachiæut. 

INTERNUS rectus major capitis, | REecTvs. 
INTERNUS rectus minor capitis. | RecTvs. 
INTERNUS cabitens. 3 CUBIT US; 
INTERNUS #lracus, ILIAcus. 
INTERNUS orbiter. | | OxnTER. 
IxTEKN US Prerygoidens, | PTER YGOIDEUS. 


INTERNUS vaſius, 3 Vasrus. | 
INTERNODIUM, in botany, the ſpate between two knots, 
or joints, of the ſtalk of a plant, e. gr. of the ſtalk or ſtraw 
of wheat, or other corn. See KNor, and STALK. 
INTEROSSEI Manus, the muſcles which move the fingers ; 
thus called from their ſituation, as being contained between 
the ſpaces of the bones of the metacarpus. i 
Some reckon fix of them, and others eight: one half lie be- 
tween the ſpaces theſe bones leave towards the palm of the 
hand; theſe are called the internal interoſſei, ariſing from the 
upper part of the bones of the metacarpus next the carpus ; and 
being inſerted on the internal ſides of the firſt bones of the fin- 
gers with the lumbricales, ſerve as adductores digitorum, to 
bring the fingers to the thumb. 
The other half called intrroſſei externi, are contained in the 
ſpaces that the bones of the metacarpus leave on the back of 
the hand: theſeriſe from the upper part of the bones of the me- 
tacarpus next the carpus, and are inſerted on the external ſides 
of the firſt bones of the fingers: Theſe ſerve as abductores di- 
gitorum, to draw the fingers from the thumb....See Tab. 
Anat. (Myol.) fig. 6. u. 23. fig. 7. #. 9, o'. 
IxNTEROSSEI ped:s, the muſcles which move the toes; in num- 
ber, uſe, origin, and inſertion, they anſwer exactly to thoſe of 
the hand, See INTEROSSEI m. 
INTERPLEAD, or ENTERPLEAD. See ENTERPLEAD. 
INTERPOLATION, a term uſed by critics in ſpeaking of an- 
cient writings and manuſcripts, in which ſome ſpurious addi- 
tions, or alterations have been ſince made. f 
To eſtabliſh, or aſcertain an interpolation, P. Ruinart gives 
us the five following rules. 1. That the piece ſuppoſed to-be 
interpolated appear to have all the antiquity it pretends to, 2. 
That there be good proofs that it has been rerpolazed. 3. 
That the ſuppoſed interpolations agree to the time of the inter- 
polator. 4. That the :terpolations do not touch the founda- 
tion'of the work, be not too frequent, nor entirely disfigure 
the piece. 5. That the reſtitution made, agree perfectly to the 
reſt of the work. dt | 
INTERPOSED Artic. See the article ATTIC. 
INTERPOSITION, the ſituation of a body between two o- 
thers, ſo as to hide them, or prevent their action. | 
Theeclipſe of the ſun is occaſioned by an interpofition of the 
moon between the ſun and us; and that of the moon by the 
interpoſition of the earth between the ſun aud moon. See E- 
CLIPSE, | | Key 
INTERPRETER*, a perſon who explains the thoughts, words, 
or writings of ſome other, which before were unintelligible, 
Sce DRAGOMAN. | 


* The word interpres, according to Iſidore, is compoſed of the 
Prepoſition inter, and partes, as ſignifying a perſon in the 
middle betwixt two parties, to make them mutually under- 
ſtand each other's thoughts: Others derive it from inter, and 
pres, i. e. fdejufſor 3.9. d. a perſon who ſerves as ſecurity be- 
tween two others, who do not underſtand one another. 


There have been great debates about imterpretimg ſcripture : 
The Romaniſts conte that it belongs adſolurely to the 
church; adding, that me is ſilent, reaſon may be con- 
ſalted; but where ſhe ſpeaks, reaſon is to be diſregarded. The 
Proteſtants generally allow reaſon the ſovereign judge, or in- 
zerpreter; though ſome among them have a ſtrong regard to 
ſynods, and others to the authority of the primitive fathers. 
Laſtly, others have recourſeto the ſpirit within every perſon to 
interpret for them. Which is what Bochart calls are Tv 
erna oe. See SPIRIT. 
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| INTERREGNUM, the time during, which a throne is vacant; 


or a kingdom without a head. Sce IN TERREx. 
In hereditary kingdoms, as England, there are properly no i- 
terregunms. In elective kingdoms; the interregnums are ex- 
tremely liable to factions, and diſotders. In Germany, the 
emperors have loſt the greateſt part of their domĩnions during 
the interregnum. { wits 03 b 193 
IN TERREX, a magiſtrate ＋72 during an interregnum, 
| or in the interval between the death of a 'monarchy and the 
election, or inauguration of his ſucceſſr. 
This magiſtrature was eſtabliſhed in old Rome; and was almoſt 
as ancient as the city itſelf; aſter the death of Romulus there 
Was an interregnum of a year, during which theſenators were 
each zxterrex in their turn, five days apiece, * 
After the eſtabliſhment of conſuls and a commonwealth, 
though there were no kings, yet the name and function of in- 
terreæ was (till preſerved : For, when the magiſtrates were ab- 
ſent, or there was any irregularity in their election, or they had 
abdicated, ſo that the comitia could not be held ; provided 
they were unwilling to create a dictator, they made an inter- 
rex, whoſe office and authority was to laſt five days; after 
which they made another. To the interrex was delegated all 
the regal and conſular authority, and he performed all their 
functions. He aſſembled the ſenate, held comitia, or courts, 
took care the election of magiſtrates was accordiug to the rules. 
Indeed, at firſt it was not the cuſtom for the imterrex to hold 
comitia; at leaſt we have no inſtance of it in the ancient Ro- 
man hiſtory. See ComiTia, d 
"The Patricians alone had the right of electing an interrex.— 
This office fell with the republick, when the emperors made 
themſelves maſters of every thing. 
INTERRMENT, InTERMENT, or ENTERRMENT, tHe act 


46 + - 


of interring, i, e. burying, or laying a deceaſed perſon in the 


round. See FuxkRAL. 
he kings of England are interred at Weſtminſter ; thoſe of 
France at Dennis, &. The excommunicated are not to be 
interred in holy, 1. e. in conſecrated, ground. The ancients 
did _ interr their dead: they burnt them, as the Indians do 
at this day. | : | 3 | 
The cuſtom of burning the dead ceaſed among the Romans under 
the empire of the Antonines ; long before the Chriſtians were 


allowed to interr in churches, which was even prohibited kings 
and emperors, | 


The Abyſſinians, in lieu of interring their dead, ſhut them us 


in the bodies of trees, dug hollow for this purpoſe. 


Gardeners alſo INTER, or earth up, ſellery, endive, and let- 


tice, to blanch, or whiten, and make them the tenderer. 

To ixterr wild ſtocks in ditches, is what Columella calls, de- 
ponere ſemina ſcrobibus.— There are ſome trees, as willows, 
olives, c. which grow very well, by interring their trun- 
cheons, #. e. cutting a truncheon, or piece off at both ends, 
and planting it in the ground: which is what the Latins call, 
inhumare taleas, taleis ſerere. f 

INTERROGATE, a judiciary act, performed by a jadge, or 
commiſſioner deputed to examine, or queſtion a party; who 
firſt gives his oath, that he will anſwer truly to every thing he 
is interrogated. 

INTERROGATION, a figure of rhetoric, in which the paſ- 
ſion of the ſpeaker introduces a thing by way of queſtion, to 
make its truth more eonſpicuous. 

The interrogation is a kind of apoſtrophe which the ſpeaker 
makes to himſelf; and it muſt be owned, that this figure adds 
an uncommon briskneſs, action, and force to Ciſcourle, 

INTERROGATION, in grammar, is a pn which ſerves to di- 
ſtinguiſh ſucb, parts of a diſcourſe, where the author ſpeaks 
— if he were asking queſtions. Its form is this? See 

OINT. 

INTERRUPTION, in matters of proportion, denotes the 
ſame with disjuuction. 2 
It is noted thus (::) and ſignifies the breaking off of the ratio 
in the middle of four dis junct or diſerete IE ü as A: 
B:: C: D; thatis, as A is to B, ſo is C to D. See RATIO, 

PROPORTION, c. | 

INTERRUPTION is alſo a figure in rhetoric, wherein a perſon 
breaks off his diſcourſe.ſuddenly, to ſhew ſome paſſion, 

INTERSECTION, in mathematics, the cutting of one 
line, or plane, by another ; or the point or line wherein two 
lines, or two planes, cut each other. See Line, and PLAxx. 
The mutual interſection of two planes is a right line. The 
centre of a ciscle is in the interſection of two diameters. The 
central point of a regular or irtegular figure of four ſides, is 
the point of interſection of the two diagonals; 


The equinoxes happen when the ſun is in the isterſections of 


the equator and ecliptic. See Equixox. : 
INTERSOILING, in husbandry, the taying one kind of foil, 

or mould, upon another; as clay on ſand, ſand on earth, 

Ec. See SOIL, 5 | 
INTERSPERSUM Vacuum. See the article Vacuum. 
INTERSPINALES Colli, the name of five pair of imall 

muſcles diſcovered by Mr. Cowper ; and by him ſo called, 

from their poſition, See INTERTRANSVERSALES, 

11 Q | They 
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Tney milefrom each double proceſs of the ſpine of the neck, 


INT 


their courſes and recourſes.— Now theſe differences in tune 


aud run from the upper one to the next below, into which conſtitute, as has been already ſaid, the interval in muſic: I! 
they are inſerted, thele therefore mult be greater or leſs, as the differences are: 
They ſerveto draw together the vertebtæ of the neck; and are and it is the quantity of theſe, which is the ſubje& of the ma. 
more eſpecially proper to this part, as having both origin and in- thematical part of muſic. f * 
ſertion in it. Thoſe intervals are meaſured, not in the ſimple differences © 
INTERSTELLAR, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs arithmetical ratio's of the numbers expreſſing the lengths = 
thoſe parts of the univerſe which are without, and beyond, vibrations, but in their geometric ratio's; ſo that the "Bag 
our ſolar ſyſtem. See WorLD, UNIVERSE, SYSTEM, interval depends on the ſame geometrical ratio, and vice verſa, 
. ; It is however to be obſerved, that in comparing the equality 
In the 192erflellar regions are ſuppoſed to be ſeveral other ſy- of intervals, the ratio's expreſſing them mult be all of — 
ſtems of planets moving round the fixed ſtars, as the centres ſpecies ; otherwiſe this abſurdity will follow, that the —. 
of their reipective motions: And if it be true, as it is not im- two ſounds may make different iater val. To deſcribe thi 
probable, that each fixed ſtar is thus a fun to ſome habitable particular methods of meaſuring the inequality of interval; 
orbs, that move round it, the z»zer/te/lar world will be infi- would be too tedious: this one rule may be obſerved, that. 
nitely the greater part of the univerfe. See STAR, PLANET, | to determine in general, which of two or more internal; are 
Sun, c. : the greateſt, take all the ratio's as proper fraQtions, and the 

INTERTIES, or InNTERDUCEs, in architecture, thoſe ſmall leaſt fraction will be the greatelt interval. 

pieces of timber which lie horizonally betwixt the ſummers, Theancients were extremely divided about the manner of 
or betwixt them and the ſell, or relon. meaſuring intervals. Pythagoras and his followers meaſured 
INTERTRANSVERSALES Colli, certain muſcles between them by the ratio's of numbers. They ſuppoſed the diffe- 
the zranſverſe proceiles of the vertebre of the neck; ſerving rences of gravity and acuteneſs to depend on the different ye. 
for divers motions of the head: of the ſame ſize and figure locities of the motion which cauſes ſound ; and therefore con- 
with the interlpinales, and obſerved by the ſame author. See cluded that they could only be accurately meaſured by the 
Philoſ. Tranjact. u. 251. p. 131. ratio's of thoſe velocities. Which ratio's are ſaid to have been 
INTERVAL *, the diſtance or pace between two extremes, firſt inveſtigated by Pythagoras, on occaſion of his paſſing by 
either in time, or place. See DISTANCE, W. a ſmith's ſhop, and obſerving a concordance betwixt the ſound; 
* word comes from the Latin intervallum, which accord- of hammers ſttiking on the anvil. x 
ing to Iſidore, ſignifies the ſpace inter Cm & murum, be. Ariſtoxenus oppoſed this. He thought reaſon and mathema. 

tween the ditch and the wall: Others note, that the ſtakes or tics had nothing to do iti the cafe, and that ſenſe was the on- Is 


Piles, driven into theground in the ancient Roman bulwarks, 
were called valla, and the interſlices or vacancy between them 

4 7 valla. | a 
nole of INTERVAL. R NGLE. 

Lucid —— 8 See the article Lucip. 

INTERVAL, in mulic, the difference between two ſounds, in 
reſpe& of acute and grave ; or that imaginary ſpaceterminated 
by two ſounds differing in acuteneſs or gravity. See SOUND, 
GRAvITY, Cc. | 
When two or more ſounds are compared in this relation, they 
are either equal or unequal in the degree of tune: Such as are 
equal are called Aniſons, with regard to each other, as having 
one tune; the other being at a diſtance from each other, con- 


ly judge in the diſpute; the other being too ſubtile to be of 
any uſe. He therefore determined the octave, fifth and fourth 
which are the moſt ſimple concords, by the ear; and by the 
difference of the fourth and fifth, he found out the tone; 
which, once ſettled as an interval, the ear could judge of 
he 7 to meaſure every interval by various additions, 
and ſubtractions made of theſe mentioned one with another: 
But this method is very inaccurate. 
Ptolemy keeps a middle courſe betwixt the two: He finds 
fault with the one for deſpiſing reaſon, and with the other fot 
excluding ſenſe; and ſhews how theſe two may mutually 
_ each other in this matter. See ToxE, Music, Caxoy, 
5 


two co - as «4 1 „ n» "FA 


ſtitute what we call an iaterval in muſic; which is properly 


the diſtance in tune between two ſounds. See Unisox, and | ©9</mmons INTERVALS. J Concinwous. 
Tuxx Diminiſhed INTERVAL. (See the article 5 DIMIxISED. 


r . Harmonical INTERVAL. HARMONICAL. 
Intervals are diſtinguiſhed into ſimple and compound. INTERTWISTED Sutgre. See the article SUTURE. 


Simple INTERVAL, 4s that without parts, or diviſion : ſuchare 2 : 
the octave, and all that are within it: as the ſecond, third, IN TESTATE, a perſon who dies without making a will. See 


fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh, with their varieties. 
Compound ISTERVAL, conſiſts of ſeveral leſſer intervals: ſuch 
are all thoſe greater than the octave; as the ninth, tenth, ele- 
venth, twelfth, c. with their varieties. See OCTAVE. 
But this diſtinction, it is to be obſerved, regards practice only, be- 
cauſe there is really no ſuch thing as a leaſt interval. Beſides, 
by a ſimple interval is not meant here the leaſt practiſed, but 
ſuch as though it were equal to two or more leſſer which are 
in uſe, yet when we would make a ſound move ſo far up or 
down, we always paſs immediately from one of its terms to 
the other. What is meant then by a compound interval, will 
be very plain: It is ſuch, whoſe terms are in practice taken either 
in immediate ſucceſſion, or ſuch where the ſound is made to riſe 
and fall from the one to the other, by touching ſome interme- 
diate degree; ſo that the whole becomes a compoſition of all 


TESTAMENT. 


An heir ab- inteſtato, is a perſon who inherits an eſtate by ſome 


other right, than that of will or teſtament. See ABIxTES- 
TATE. 

Heretofore, thoſe who died inteſtate, were held infamous, and 
accurſed; in regard, by the canons of ſeveral councils, eve- 
ry perſon was injoined to bequeath a part of his eſtate (and 
Matthew Paris ſays it was at leaſt to be a tenth part) to tne 
church, for the ſafety of his ſoul; which, a perſon who ne- 
glected to make a will, and to leave this legacy to the church, 
was judged to have abandoned. Several councilstook on them 
to command the prieſts to ſolicit dying perſons to be charitable 
to the church; and'this they did ſo earneſtiy, that abſolution 
and the viaticum were denied to thoſe whom they could not 
prevail on; ſo that they made no difference between theſe in- 
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the oven frarn One extreme to aber, zeſtates and ſelf-murderers; and they were alike denied chri- I 
What we here call a ſimple interval, the ancients called a dia- | tian burial. — Du Cange adds, that all who died without ab- ſ 
ſtem, and the compound they called a ſiſtem. See DiasTEM, ſolution, without receiving the viaticum, and without leaving c 
err alms to the church, (even though they died ſuddenly) had J n 
Each of theſe has differences; even of the /ſmple there are | their effects ſeized and confiſcated to the uſe of the church, * 
ſome greater, and others leſs: but they are always diſcord ; the biſhop, &'c. E . RS n 
but of the compound or ſyſtems, ſome are concord, others diſ- In the Engliſh law there are two kinds of inteſtates: = - * 
cord. Uniſons, it is plain, cannot poſſibly have any variety; de facto, which are thoſe who make no will at all; the = 11 
for where there is no difference, as in uniſonance, which flows de jure, called allo quaſe inteſtati, which are thoſe who male 21 
from a relation of equality, it is plain there can be no diſtinQi- | a Will ; but it is null and void, either from the executors = v 
on: Uniſons therefore muſt all be concords. But an interval ng 7 ws, 4 A e — — ub in which caſe they 21 
depending on a difference of tune, or a relation of inequalit re Judgeato die as ie, ,, qu IMFeſoarh, $2 

NF lacs of variety: and ſo the terms of every n ctiny” INTESTINE Motion, that change of place which is * 2 
ing to their particular relation or difference, make either con-] tween the component particles whereof any body or mals c 6h 
cord or diſcord. Some indeed have reſtrained the word con-] | fiſts. See Moriox, and PARTICLE. ; 


cord to intervals, making it include a difference in tune: but 
this is precarious ; for as the word concord ſignifies an agree- 
ment of ſounds, it is certainly applicable to uniſons in the 
firſt degree. Intervals, it is plain, may differ in magnitude, 
and there may be an infinite yarieey according to the poſſible 
degrees of tune; for there is no difference ſo great or little, 
but a greater or a leſs may poſſibly be conceived, It is true, 
with regard to practice, there are limits, which are the greateſt 
and leaſt intervals Our ears are judges of, and which may be 
actually produced by voice or inſtrument, See Unisox, 
CONCORD, c. 

The degrees of tune are proportional tothe numbers of vibra- 
tions of the ſonorous body in a given time, or the velocity of 


| INTESTINE war. See the article WAR. 


The Carteſians ſuppoſe a continual inteſtine motion efſcntial 
to fluidity. See FLu1D, and F'LUIDITY. 

It is certain, where the attracting corpuſcles of any fluid are 
elaſtic, they muſt neceſſarily produce an inteſtine motion ; that 
is, a viſible. motion or change of place among the minute 
parts of ſuch fluid; and this greater or leſs, according to the 
degrees of their elaſticity, and attractive forces. For oo 
elaſtic particles after meeting, will fly from one another (a 
ſtracting the reſiſtance of the medium) with the ſame degree o 
velocity with which they met: But when in flying back oN 
one another, they approach other particles, their velocity wi" 
be increaſed. See ELasSTicTY, and FERMENTAT! 
ON. | 
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INTESTINES, IXTESTIxA, in anatomy, the guts, or bowels ; 
thoſe hallow, meinbranous, cylindrical parts, extended from 
the right orifice of the ſtomach to the anus; by which the 
chyle is conveyed to the lacteals, and the excrements voided. 
See VISCERA, CHYLE, CHYLIFICATION, c. The [n- 


teſtines ſeem to be nothing but a continuation of the ſtomach ; 
as, conſiſting of the ſame number of coats, and fabricated in 


the ſame manner; they are protended with various circumvo- 


lutions and inflexions to the anus, through which they diſ- 
charge the excrementitious part. ot their contents out of the 
body. See STOMACH, c. 
They are, when ſeparated from the meſentery, to which they 
are all along connected, of a very great length; ordinarily 
about ſix times as long as the perſons heighth whole they were. 
And though they ſeem to be but one continued channel or fi- 
ſtula, yet becauſe in ſeveral parts their magnitude, figure, and 
thickneſs are different, they are in general divided into the 
thick and ſmall; and theſe again are each of them ſubdivided 
into three; the three ſmall are called duodenum, jejunum, and 
" fleam; and the thick, cecam, colon, and rectum. 
They have all of them, in common, a kind of vermicular 
motion, which, beginning at the ſtomach, is propagated 
downwards, and is called the periſtaltic motion. To facilitate 
that, they are generally lubricated with a great deal of fat, 
eſpeoially the thick ones, whoſe ſurface being ſomewhat more 
utieven, and the contents leſs fluid than thoſe of the ſmall, 
they need ſomewhat more to make them ſlide eafſy.—See 
Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 3. lit. un. fig. 6. lit. a: b. c. fig. 7. 
d. e. ſee alſo PERISTALTIC. 0 
INTESTINA Zenma, the Small Guts. . The firſt is called duode- 
num, and reaches from the right orifice of the ſtomach, as 
far as the vertebræ of the back on the left ſide, where, at the 
firſt angle made by the Iateſtines it ends, which is about 
twelve inches, from which meaſure it ſeems to have taken its 
name. This meaſure, however, is far from being very exact, 
as being much too largely computed. Into this gut the gall- 
duct and pancreatic- duct empty themſelves, and their ſeveral 
liquors mix with the chyle, See DVopENxux. 
The next Inteſtine is the jejunum, fo called, becauſe it is 
generally found more empty than the reſt; which may be 
occaſioned partly by the fluidity of the chyle, which is great- 
er in this Inteſtine than in any of thoſe that follow it; and 
partly by its capacity, being ſomewhat larger than that of the 
duodenum, and therefore it gives a freer paſlage; and perhaps 
alſo the irritation of this gut through the acrimony of the 
bile, which is diſcharged into the Iuteſtines a little before the 
beginning of this gut, may contribute ſomething towards ac- 
celerating the paſſage of the contents. However, it may 
ſeem ſufficient, that through the great number of lacteals, 
with which this gut abounds more than any other, the deſcent 
of the contents, which are here deprived of their moſt fluid 
parts, ſhould in the reſt be more ſſuggiſh, by reaſon of their 
great conſiſtence. This Inteſtine is allowed to poſſeſs almoſt 
the whole umbilical region, and its length is generally com- 
ured to be about twelve or thirteen hands breadth. 
he ileum, which is the third Iuteſtine, is ſituated below the 
navel, and fills the ilia with its numerous folds and convolu- 
tions.—It is the longeſt of all the Iuteſtines, being eſteem- 
ed to be one and twenty hands long : But theſe eſtimates are 
ſomewhat arbitrary, becauſe it is not exactly ſettled among 
anatomiſts, where the jejunum ends, or the ileum begins; nei- 
ther is it eaſy or neceſſary to do it.— In both this and the 
preceding Inteſtine, the inner tunic is much corrugated, the 
looſe folds of which have been thought to do, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the office of valves, and have therefore by authors been 
called valuzle conniventes; which are framed, as in the ſto- 
mach, only by the inner coat being larger than the outward. 
IxTESTINA craſſa, the Thick Guts —The firſt is called the cæ- 
cum, which has a lateral inſertion into the upper end of the 
colon, and is not perforated at its other extremity, but hangs 
to it like the finger of a glove, and is about three or four 
inches long. The true uſe of this part is not yet determined, 
and ſome late anatomiſts have thought that the name like- 
wile is miſtaken, not allowing this to be the cæcum of the 
antients, which they imagined to be that thick globous part of 
the colon, which is immediately appended to the ileum, and 
therefore they have. given this part the name of appendicula 
vermiformis, This cæcum, or appendix, is proportionably 
bigger in infants than adults, and in many other animals even 
ſmaller than in men; and is, at the unperforated extremity, 
lightly connected to the right kidney. See COECUM. 
The next of the thick Inteſtines is the colon, which is much 
the largeſt, and moſt capacious of them all. It begins with 
the cæcum, and is with that connected to the right kidney, 
hence with a winding courſe it proceeds towards the liver, 
Where it is ſometimes ticd to the gall-bladder, and by that 
tinged with yellow. From the liver it runs acroſs under 
the bottom of the ſtomach, where it is by very fine thin 
membranes faſtned to the ſpleen, and marches over the left 
kidney, where its cavity is ſometimes very much ſtreightned, 
and deſcending ſo to the bottom of os ileum, and from 
thence returning to the upper part of the os ſacrum, and 


there making the figure of a circumflex, it ends in the rec- 
tum.-— At the entrance of the ileum into this gut is placed 
a valve, formed out of the production of the inward coat of 
the ileum, which, like the finger of a glove, when its ex- 
tremity is cut off, hangs looſe in the cavity of the colon, by 
which means it ſtops the return of the excrements, though 
ſometimes, as in inverſions of the periſtaltic motion, it proves 
not ſufficient for that uſe. It has a great many cellulz, or, 
as it were, diſtin cavities, framed by a coarctation of the 
gut by two ligaments, or bundles of membranous fleſhy fi- 
bres, about half a finger broad, each running on either fide 
the gut oppoſite to each other, the whole length of it; and 
as it were girding it in at certain diſtances, thereby making it 
reſemble a glaſs incorporator uſed-in mixing oil and vinegar, 
The laſt of the Iuteſtines is the rectum, which reaches from 
the os ſacrum to the anus, and is plain, without cells. It is 
faſt tied to the ofla ſacrum and coccygis, by means of the pe- 
ritonzum, and in men to the neck of the bladder of urine, 
in women to the vagina uteri, to which it is ſtrongly con- 
nected by a membranous ſubſtance. That ſubſtance of the va- 
gina and inteſtine are hardly diſtinguiſhable from one another, 
The length of this gut is ordinarily about a hand's breadth 
and an half, and its capacity about the thickneſs of three fin- 
gers; its lower end, the anus, is furniſhed with three muſcles, 
v. the ſphincter ani, and two levatores ani, which fee. 
There ate alſo in the inteſtines a great number of glands, 
which, in the inteſtina tenuia, are gathered together in heaps, 
as it were, like bunches of grapes. In theſe imreſtines they 
are very ſmall, and were it not for their coacervations, ſcarce 
remarkable. But in the iateſtina craſſa they are much larger, 
not gathered like the others, but diſperſed; and, though very 
numerous, come under the denomination of ſolitary gland, 
Theſe glands diſcharge a liquor into the inteſtines, whether 
ordinarily for any thing more than the lubrication of the in- 
teſtimes, and diluting their contents, is not certain; though 
through theſe ſeems the greateſt part of the diſcharge to be 
made, which, either upon extraordinary fluxes, or upon the 
adminiſtration of cathartics, we have frequent occaſions to 
obſerve. 
The Inteſtines, in general, are furniſhed with blood from the 
meſenteric arteries, which is returned by the meſaraic veins : 
But the duodenum receives a branch of an artery from the cæ- 
liac, which is called duodena, to which anſwers a vein of the 
ſame name, that likewiſe returns the blood to the porta; the 
rectum receives others, which are called hemorrhoids; the in- 
ternal from the inferior meſenteric, and the external from the 
hypogaſtric, with veins correſponding of the ſame name, that 
alſo go to the porta. Thele veſſels ſpread the iz!eſtizes with 
abundance of ramifications, and are frequently diverſified in 
ſeveral ſubjects of the ſame ſpecies; much leſs are they to be 
depended upon for an uniform appearance in animals of diffe- 
rent kinds, The nerves of the inteſtines come ſome of them 
from thoſe of the ſtomach, and ſome from the great meſen- 
teric plexus, which diſtributes branches to all the inteſtines. 
The remaining veſſels of the inteſtines are the lymphæducts, 
and venæ lacteæ. See LacTEAL, and LyMPHAEDUCT. 
INTIRE Tenancy. See the article ENTIRE TENANCY. 
INTRIGUE *, or InTREAGUE, an aſſemblage of events, or 
circumſtances occurring in an affair, and perplexing the per- 
ſons concerned in it. 


* The word is French, Intrigue ; formed from the Latin intri- 
care; Which, according to Nonius, comes from tricæ, en- 
tanglements ; and that frem the Greek, +45, hairs : quod 
— gallinaceos involvant & impediant capilli. Which con- 
jecture is adopted by Tripaud, who will have the word In- 
trigue to be primarily and properly underſtood of chickens, 
which have their feet intangled in hair; and to be derived 
from the Greek and gt, hair. 


INTRIGUE, is more particularly uſed to ſignify the plot of 4 
play, or romance; or that point wherein the principal charac- 
ters are the moſt embarraſſed, through the artifice and oppoſi- 
tion of certain perſons, or the unfortunate falling out of cer- 
tain accidents, and circumſtances. See Knor. 

In a tragedy, comedy, or epic poem, there are always two 
deſigns; the firſt and principal is that of the hero of the 
piece; the ſecond contains the deſigns of all thoſe who oppoſe 
him. Theſe oppoſite cauſes produce oppoſite effects, to wit, 
the efforts of the hero for the execution of his deſign, and 
the efforts of thoſe who thwart it. As thoſe cauſes and de- 
ſigns are the beginning of the action, ſo thoſe efforts are the 
middle, and form a knot or difficulty, which we call an i- 
trigue, that makes the greateſt part of the poem. Ir laſts as 
long as the mind of the reader or hearet is ſuſpended about the 
event of thoſe oppoſite efforts; the ſolution or cataſtrophe 
commences when the knot begins to unravel, and the diffi- 
culties and doubts begin to clear up, See ACT10N, FABLE, c. 
The intrigne, or plot of the [had is twofold; the firſt com- 
prehends the three days fighting in Achilles's abſence, and 
conſiſts, on the one fide, in the reſiſtance of Agamemnon 
and the Greeks, and on the other in the inexorable tempet 
of Achilles. The death of Patroclus unravels this inrrigue, 
and makes the beginning of a ſecond, Achilles reſolyes to 
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be revenged, but Hector oppoſes his deſign, and this forms the 
ſecond imirigne, Which is the laſt day's battle. 
In the Amerd there are alſo two intrigues : the firſt is taken 
up in the voyage and 1 Eneas in Italy; the ſecond 
in his eſtabliſhment there. The oppoſition he met with from 
Juno, in both thoſe undertakings, forms the intrigue. 
As to the choice of the ixtrigue, and the manner of unra- 
yelling it, it is certain they ought both to ſpring naturally from 
the ground and ſubject of the poem. — Boſſa gives us three 
manners of forming the intrigue of a poem; the firſt, is 
that already mentioned ; the ſecond, is taken from the fa- 
ble and deſign of the poet; in the third, the intrigue is ſo laid, 
as that the ſolution follows from it of courſe. See CAT As- 
TROPHE, DISCOVEkY, c. | 

INTRINSIC, a term applied to the inner, real, and genuine va- 
lues, properties, c. of any thing; in oppoſition to their ex- 
trinſic, apparent, or popular values, c. See ExTRINSIC. 
See alſo ARGUMENT, SERVICE, and VALUE. 

INTRONATI, the name of an academy at Sienna in Italy. 
See ACADEMY. 
The members of this academy contented themſelves, at their 
firſt inſtitution, with eſtabliſhing the following fix ſhort laws: 
19. To pray. 29. To ſtudy. 39. To be merry. 4®. To 
offend no body. 5. Not to credit too lightly. 69. To let 
the world talk. | 

INTRUSION *, in the canon law, ſignifies the enjoyment 
of a benefice, or excrciſe of an office, without a goodtitleto | 
it. See ENTRUSION. 

* The word is derived from the Latin verb intrudere, to thruf: 
in, or enter by force. 


Intruſion diſqualifies the party from ever holding the benefice. 
INVALID, a perſon wounded, maimed, or ditabled for action 

by age. See VETERAN, 

At Chelſeaand Greenwich are magnificent hoſpitals, or rather 

colleges, built for the reception and accommodation of ia- 

validi, or ſoldiers, and ſeamen, wore out and diſabled in the 

ſervice. See COLLEGE, and HosPITAL. 

At Paris is a college of the ſame kind, called les invalides, 

which is acconnted one of the fineſt buildings in that city. 
INVECTED, in heraldry, denotes a thing fluted, or furrow- 

ed 


| 


Invected is the juſt reverſe of engrailed, in which the points 

are turned outward to the field: whereas in izveded they are 

turned inward to the ordinary. See EnGRAILED. 
INVENTION, denotes the act of finding any thing new; or 

even the thing thus found. 

Thus we ſay, the invention of gun-powder, of printing, c. 

See GUN-POWDER, and PRINTING. | 


The alcove is a modern invention owing to the Moors, See 


ALCOVE. 

The Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders are of Greek inventi- 
on; the Tuſcan and Compoſit of Latin invention. See Ok- 
DER, and COLUMN, 

Janſſon ab Almeloveen has written an Onomaſticon of inves- 
tions, wherein are ſhewn, in an alphabetical order, the names 
of the inventors, and the time, place, c. where they were 


alſo publiſhed eight books of the inventorg of things, De in- 


INV 
M. Felibien gives the general name iavention to every thin 
that depends on the genius of the painter, as. the ordonnance 


It is new. 

In another place that author diſtinguiſhes invention into two 
kinds; to wit, that which ariſes immediately from the ming 
of the painter, and that which he borrows from ſome other 
The firſt is, when he invents the ſubject himſelf; and the ſe 
cond, when he borrows it from hiſtory, fable, c. 

De Piles obſerves, that invention is different from diſpoſition 
and that it is thoſe two things together that form compoſe. 
tion : for after having made a good choice of objects proper 
for the ſubject, they may be ill-diſpoſed; and then, though 
the invention be never ſo good, the diſpoſition or ordonnance 
will be faulty, and the piece will diſpleaſe. See Oxpox. 
NANCE, 

Of all the parts of painting, invention, doubtleſs, is that which 
gives the painter the faireſt occaſions of ſhewing his genius, his 
imagination, and good ſenſe. 

INVENTORY, in law, a catalogue, or repertory, orderly 
made, of all a dead man's goods, and chattels, prized by foyr 
or more credible men, which every executor or adminiſtrator 
is obliged to exhibit to the ordinary at ſuch time as he ſhall ap- 

oint. See ADMINISTRATOR, &. 

he uſe of the inventory is borrowed from the civil law; for 
whereas by the law of the ancient Romans the heir was obj. 
ged to anſwer all the teſtator's debts; by which means, inhe- 
ritance ſometimes became rather prejudicial than profitable: 
To obviate this inconvenience, Juſtinian ordained, that if the 
heir would firſt exhibit a true 2vex#zory of all the teſtator's 
effects, he ſhould be no farther charged than to the value of 
the inventory. See ASSETS. 

INVENTORY, in trade, is a liſt or particular valuation of goods, 
Sc. See VALUE, APPRAISEMENT, (9c. 

INVERSE, is applied to a manner of working the rule of 
three, or proportion, which ſeems to go back wards, or con- 

oy to the order of the common and direct rule. See 

ULE. 

In the rule of three direct, the firſt term is to the ſecond, as 
the third is to the fourth; that is, if the ſecond be greater 
than the third, or leſs than the firſt in any proportion, the 
fourth is leſs than the third in the ſame proportion.— But in 
the inverſe rule, the fourth term is as much greater than tie 
third, as the ſecond is leſs than the firſt. 

In the inverſe rule, therefore, the proportion is not, as the 
firſt is to the ſecond, ſo is the third to the fourth; but as the 
fourth is to the firſt, ſo is the ſecond to the third. 

For inſtance, in the direct rule we ſay, If three yards of 
tapeſtry coſt twenty pounds, how many will ſix coſt ? The 
anſwer is, forty. In the inverſe rule we ſay, If twenty work- 
men make ten yards in four days, in how many days will 
forty do it? The anſwer is, in two days. 

INVERSE method of fluxions. See the article FLUX10NS. 

INVERSE planting. See the article PLANTING. 

| INVERSE proportion. See the article PROPORTION. 


{ INVERSION, the act whereby * thing is inverted, or turned 


made. Pancirollus has a treatiſe of old inventions that are | 
loſt, and new ones that have been made; Polydore Virgil has | 


backwards. See REVERS10N, c. | 
Problems, in geometry, and arithmetic, are often proved by ia- 
verſion, that is, by a contrary rule or operation. See PROOF. 


ventoribus rerum. { INvERSION, in grammar, is where the words of a phraſe are 


INVENTION, is alſo uſed for the diſcovery of a thing hidden. See 
DiscovkERv. 
The Romiſh church celebrates a feaſt on the fourth of May, 
under the title of, Iuvention of the Holy Croſs. See Croſs. 


IxveNT10N, is alſo uſed for ſubtility of mind, or ſomewhat pe- 


culiar in a man's genius which leads him to the diſcovery of 

things new. 

In which ſenſe we ſay, a man of invention: Wolfius has 
made ſome eſſays towards an art of invention. 

IxVENTION, in rhetotic, ſignifies the finding out, and chuſing of 
arguments which the orator is to uſe for the proving his point, 
or moving his hearers paſſion. See ARGUMENT. 

Invention according to Cicero, is the principal part of oratory : 

He wrote four books De Iuventione, whereof we have but 
two remaining. 

This invention of the orators cannot, according to lord Ba- 
con, be properly called :2vention : to invent, is to diſcover 
things not yet known, not to recolle& thoſe that are; where- 
as the uſe and office of this rhethorical invention is only out of 
the ſtock of knowledge laid up in the mind, to ſele& ſuch ar- 
ticles as make for the purpoſe. 

The ſame author divides this faculty of invention into two 
parts, the one topical, the other promptuary: the firſt points 
out the way in which we are to purſuc the argument, the lat- 
ter only lays up and diſpoſes things, for which we have fre- 
quent occaſion, inthe mind. 

ISvENTION, in poetry, is applied to whatever the poet adds to 
the hiſtory of the ſubject he has choſen ; as well as to the new 
turn he gives it. See PoETRY, FABLE, ACTION, c. 

INVENTION, in painting, is the choice which the painter makes ! 
of the objects that are to enter the compoſition of his piece. 
See PAINTING. | | 


ranged in a manner not ſo natural as they might be. 

For an inſtance: © Of all vices the moſt abominable, and that 
which leaſt becomes a man, is impurity.— Here is an inver- 
ion : the natural order being this; Impurity is the moſt wo- 
minable of all vices, and that which leaſt becomes a man. 


ö 


An ixverſion is not always diſagreeable, but ſometimes has 4 
i 


INVER TED creſcent, | CRESCENT. 
| INVERTED point. See the article 3 PoixT. 


good effect. See CONSTRUCTION, PERIOD, STYLE, Cc. 


INVERTED volt. VoLT. - 

INVESTIGATION, properly denotes the ſearching, or find- 
ing any thing out by the tracks, or prints of the feet. 
Hence mathematicians, ſchoolmen, and grammarians, came to 
uſe the term in their reſpective reſearches. 

INVESTIGATION of a theme, is the art, method, or manner of 

finding the themes of verbs, that is, the primitive tenſe, 

| and perſon of any verb far removed from its ſource. 
To underſtand a Greek author, it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
be well acquainted with the method of inveſtigating a theme: 
This theme, in the Greek tongue, is the preſent tenſe of the 
indicative mood. 
Clenard was the firſt who introduced the term into grammar 
he gives the title inveſtigativ thematis, to that part where he 
teaches the manner of finding whence any perſon or tenſe 0 
a verb proceeds, and of reducing it to its primitive word, or 
finding its indicative, | 

INVESTING, the a& of conferring on any one the right or 
property of a fee, dignity, or office; or of ratitying and con- 
firming what has been obtained elſewhere. 8 
The emperor pretends to a right of inveſting ſeveral pw 
both in Germany and Italy: There was formerly a particular 


ceremony for the 1#veſtiug of biſhops. Ix- 


the diſpoſition of the ſubject, and even the ſubject itſelf, when 
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INVESTING, in the military art, ſignifies the opening a ſiege, and | 
the incamping of an army round the place, to block up its ave- 


nues, and prevent all ingreſs and egreſs. See Sikck. 
It is the cavalry that always begins to inveſt a place. 


101 


Theſe are mere allegories, or manners of expreſſing themſelves 
poetically ; juſt as when they make gods of ſleep, of reſt; 
tame, and other natural aud moral things. And thus the muſes 
come to be of all ages, countries, and religions; there are 


IvvESTING, in common iaw, ſignifies the putting in poſſeſſion. Pagan. Chriſti ; 
See INVESTITURE, and POSSESSION. gow Myszs, _ Greek, Latin, and Englim muſes, See 


A tenant is #zveſted by giving hima verge or rod into his hands, | INVOIC | 

and adminiſtring an oath. dee VERGV. | : DICE, or INVOYCE, a | 
Others define it thus, ixveſtire eſt in ſuum jus aliquem introdu- 

cere, to give livery of ſeiſin or poſſeſſion. See Livery, and 


5 iſt or account of commodities; with 
their value, cuſtoms, proviſion, charges, c. ſent by a mer- 


chant to his factor, or correſpondent in another country. 
SEISIN VSP NAR F i acl 3 5 
SIN. : | 2 FIR. | ) orion. See the arti 
INVESTITURE, is uſed both for the right, and the a&, of | IN VOLUTION, in algebra — raiſing. 255 . its 
inveſting a tenant or vaſſal; that is, of receiving the faith and root to any heighth, or power aſſigned. See POWER 
homage, by which a vaſſal becomes ſeized and poſſeſſed of a Thus, if 2 ＋ were to be ſquared, or raiſed to its ſecond 
fee by bis lord. See VASSAL, FEE, Sc. power, they ſay, involve a ; that is, multiply it into itſelf 
Inxveſtiture was anciently performed by rehearſing a formula and jt will des ihe aa+2ab+bb. ; x 
of words; afterwards, by the delivery of ſuch things as had And if it be involved again, or if that ſquare be multiplied by 
the nearelt reſemblance to what was transferred. Thus, land the root, the cube or third power will be produced, viz 
paſſed by the delivery of a turf; and to ſhew the trees. were aaak3aab+3bbaÞbbb, See EvoLuTION f 
transferred at the ſame time, a bough was cut, and delivered | IN WAR flanking angle. See the article ANGLE. 
along with it. . N | JOACHIMITES, the name of a ſe&, the followers of Joa- 
In after- times the things by which indeſtitures were made, were chim, abbot of Flora in Calabria. who was eſteemed a pro- 
not ſo ſtrictly obſerved, Many were invelted by the delivery of phet while he lived, and left at his death, ſeveral books of 
aſtatf, a glove, a knife, a piece of a cloke, of a ſtrap, and a prophecies, beſides other works; which were condemned to- 
girdle ; by pricking the thumb, by giving the keys, a ſpit, a blow, gether with himſelf in 1215, by the council of Lateran, and 
aring, a turf, a bough, a ſtraw, Ac. | the council of Arles, in 1260. . 
The 8 of a kingdom, we py was 3 by |. a8 Joachimites were particularly fond of certain ternaries. 
a ſtandard, a banner, a cap, a ſword, a bow, arrows, ſpurs, The Father, ſaid they, operated | inning ti 
ec. The ſymbols were ſometimes preſerved in the repoſito- NI Roe wi Ong hs 


C coming of the Son; the Son from that time to theirs, viz. 
ries of the houſes, and were annexed to the titles. 


b es. the year 1260, and the holy Spirit then took it up, and was to 
INveESTITURES were alſo uſed with regard to ſpiritual benefices. operate in his turn. — Hence, they divided every thing that 


Theſe were frequently performed by delivering the crofier and related to men, time, doctrine, and manner of living, into 
pong ring. . ? three claſles, or ſtates, according to the three perſons in the 


he kings of England and France, the emperors of Germany, Trinity ; every one of which ſtates eithet had already, or was 
c. had formerly this right: fo that on the death of a prelate, | hereafter to ſucceed in its turn: and hence: they called their 
his clergy ſent the croſier, c. to their ſovereign, to be uſed at | diviſions ternariet. R | 
the ceremony of veſting his ſucceſſor. The firſt who diſputed The firſt ternary was tha 
this privilege with them, was Gregory VI. Gregory VII. did it 
to ſome purpoſe ; he excommunicated the emperor Henry IV. 
and forbad all eccleſiaſtics, under pain of excommunication, 
to receive inveſtiture at the hands of ſecular princes. Paſchal 
II. however, was obliged to confirm Henry V. in the right 
of giving inveſtitures; but repenting what he had done, he 
excommunicated him, and reduced him to a neceſſity of 


begging ablolution. At length that emperor was obliged, by vided alſo into three: The Old Teſtament, which they attri- 
' pope Gelaſius II. ſolemnly to renounce all :nveſtizures and e- buted to the Father; the New, which they attributed to the 
leb. . : I Son; and the everlaſting goſpel, which they attributed to the 
INVOCATION, an act whereby we adore God, and call on | holy Spirit.——lI the ternary ot time; they gave all the tirhe 
him for his affiſtance. See PRAYER, ADORATION, Sc. elapſed from the beginning of the world till the coming of 
The Romanilts alſo practiſe izvocation of ſaints ; begging them Chriſt, to the Father; in which time, ſaid they, the ſpirit of 
toiutercede with God in their behalf. This is one of the grand the law of Moſes prevailed. They gave to the Son the 1260 
articles of diſpute between the Romaniſts and Reformed. See years from Jeſus Chriſt to their time; duting which the ſpi- 
SAINT. f | rit of grace prevailed, -—/—Laſtly, the third, which was to 
IN vocariox, in poetry; an addreſs at the beginning of a poem, come, and which they called the time of the greateſt grace, 
wherein the poet calls for the aſſiſtance of ſome god, particular- was for the holy Spirit. -— Another ternary conſiſted in the 
y of his muſe; or the deity of poetry. See Mosks. manner of living: In the firſt time, under the Father, men 
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t of men: This comprehended 
three ſtates, or orders of men; the firſt ſtate was that of 
married people, which had laſted, according to them, the 
whole period of the Father; that is, the time of the Old Te- 
ſtament: The fecond was that of clerks, which laſted during 
the time of the Son: The third was that of monks, wherein 
was to be an uncommon effuſion of grace, by the holy Spirit. 
— The ſecond ternary was that of doctrine, which they di- 


his part is abſolutely neceſſary in an epic poem, in regard the 


lived according to the fleſh; in the ſecond, under the reign of 


poet relates things which he could not be ſuppoſed to know, 
unleſs ſome deity inſpired him. Beſides, this ſerves his readers 
as an etample of piety and devotion, which oughtto be the foun- 
dation of his whole work. To theſe it may be added, that the 
gods themſelves are to have a part in the action, and it is not de- 


the Son, men lived accotding to the fleſn and the ſpirit; in 
the third, which was to laſt to the end of the world, they 
were to live according to the ſpirit only. The Foachimites 
maintained, that in the laſt times all ſacraments and figns were 
to ceaſe; and the truth was to appear openly, and without 


cent he. ſhould ſet them to work, without firſt asking them any veil, | 4-1 FR F 
leave. ee Erie. | | | JOBBER, a perſon who undertakes Jud, or ſinall pieces of 
Indeed, in the courſe of an epic poem, there areuſually ſeve- work. | | 


ral zuvocations; particularly where any thing extraordinary or | 
miraculous. comes to be related; as when Virgil deſcribes the | 


metamorphoſis of ZEneas's fleet into ſea-nymphs: but the firſt 
invocation is always the molt conſiderable. POET 

In the invocation; Boſſu conſiders two things; the firſt is, what 
the poet requeſts, the ſecond, to what deity he addreſſes his te- 
queſt.— As to the firſt, Homer has joined the invc ation fo cloſe- 
Iy to the propoſition, that he ſeems to ;uvoke his mule for the 


whole work. Virgil, on the contrary, only requeſts his muſe | 


tofurniſh him with apart of his ſubject, and even mentions what 
particular part itis he deſires, —After propoſing his matter in all 
its eitent, he begs the muſe to acquaint him with the cauſe of 
it. See PROPOSITION. eee 

As to the deity invoked, the ſame author obſerves; that it muſt 
always be, eitherthedivinity that preſides over poetry in general, 


or that which preſides over the particular ſubject of the work. — | 
' Ovid's invocation, in his metamorphoſes, is of this latter kind, 


and ſo is that of Lucretius : thoſe of Homer and Virgil ate of 
the former kind; they only inv oe the muſes; and thus they 
diſtinguiſh between the divinities who preſide over poetry, and 
thoſe who preſide over the aQions of the poem, and have parts 
nit. "4 ; . 11 
By the way, it may be obſerved, that the deities invoked are 
not looked on, even by the poets themſelves, as divine per- 
ſonages from whom they expect any real aſſiſtance. - Under the 


name of muſe, they wiſh for the genius of poetry, and for | 


All the qualities neceſſary for the execution of their deſign. — 
Vol. I. | ; 


In ſome ſtatutes, ſobher is uſed for a perſon who buys and ſells 
cattel for others. See BROKER: 7 09% . 

; JOBENT Nails. See the article Nairs, 122 

| JOGHL'S, a ſect of heathen religious in the Eaſt Indies,” who 
neyet marry, nor hold any thing in private property; but live 
dn alms, and praetiſe ſtrange ſeveritie s. 

I bey are ſubject to a general, who ſends them from one 
country to another to preach, They are properly a kind of 


cient Gymnoſophiſts. Sce GYMNoSOPHIST, 
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themſelves as impeccable, and privileged to do any thing; up- 
on which they glve'a looſe to theit paſſions, and run into all 
manner of debauchery, . os en b 
JOHN. Obriſtiaus of St. Jon. I CnrrsTIAans, ' 
Hermits of St. JouN Baptiſt. . f See 4 HermiTsS. 
Preſter Joux. | PRESTER. 
JOINDER, or JoyNDER; in law, is the coupling or joining 
two perſons in one action, or ſuit againſt another, | 


Iss un. 
JOINT, che juncture, articulation, or aſſemblage of two, ot 
more things. See ARTICULATION, and Mucus. | 


i oINTs, in architecture, denote the ſeparations between the 


11R ones 


penitent pilgrims, and are ſuppoſed to be a branch of the an- , 


They frequent principally' ſuch. places as are conſecrated by 
the devotion of the people, and pretend to live feveral days 
together without eating or drinking. After having gone 
through a courſe of diſcipline for a certain time, they look on 


{[JOINERY. 5 nein . Joyxxxr. N L 
JOINING of ine. Ss the article 
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ones, which are filled with mortar, plaiſter, or cement. 

Joi, in carpentry, Sc. is applied to the ſeveral manners of 
aſſembling, or fitting pieces of wood together. Thus we ſay, 
a dove-tail joint, &c. See r OVE-TAIL, c. 

OIN T-battery, a Ar TER. 

E : See the article 9 — joint RULE, 

JOINTENANTS, or JoiNT-TENANTS, in law, thoſe who 
come to, and hold, lands and tenements by one title, pro indi- 
viſa or without partition. See TENANT. 

heſe are diſtinguiſhed from ſole or ſeveral tenants, fromparce- 
ners, and from tenants in common. —Anciently, they were cal- 
led participes, and not heredes. See SOLE tenant. 
22 muſt jointly plead, and be jointly impleaded and 
ued by others; which is common to them and coparceners.— 
But joint - cenauts have a peculiar quality of ſurvivorſhip, which 
eoparceners have not; ſo that if there be two or three joint- 
sexants, and one hath iſſue, and dies, he, or thoſe yoint-renants 
that ſurvive, ſhall have the whole by ſurvivorſhip. See CopAR- 
CENER. 

JOINT URE, a covenant whereby the husband, or ſome friend 
in his behalf, makes over to his wife, on condition of mar- 
riage, certain lands, and tenements for term of her lite, or 0- 
therwiſe, in lieu of dower. See Dower. 

JOISTS, or JorsTs, in architecture, thoſe pieces of timber, 

- framed into the girders and ſammers, on which the boards of 
floors are laid. See FLOOR. 
Fo:/ts ate from {ix to eight inches ſquare, and ought ſeltom 
to lie at a greater diſtance from each other than ten inches, ne- 
ver than twelve; nor ought they ever to bear at a greater 
Ry than ten foot, or to lie leſs into the wall than eight 
nches. | 
Sometimes the carpenters furt their joe, as they call it, that 
is, lay two rows of joiſts one over the other. 


JONCTURE, or Joiuxrurey, the ſtane with joint, which fee. | 
IONIC, in architecture, the neme of one of the five orders of 


columns. See Tab, Architect. fig. 32. See alſo ORDER, and 
COLUMN. 

The firſt idea of the ionic was given by the people of Tonia ; 
who, according to Vitruvius, formed it on the model of a 
young woman, dreſſed in her hair, and of an eaſy, elegant 
ſhape : whereas the Doric had been formed on the model of a 
ſtrong, robuſt man. See Dogtc. 

The ionic column is the third in order, and is diſtinguiſhed 
from the Compoſite, in that it has none of the leaves of acan- 
thus iu its capital; and from the Tuſcan, Doric, and Corinthi- 
an, by the volates, orrams-horns, which adorn its capital; and 
from the Tuſcan and Doric too, by the channels or flutings in 
its ſhaft. See FLUTiNG. 

This column is a medium between the maſſiveand the delicate 
orders, the ſimple and the rich. Its heighth is eighteen modules, 
or nine diameters of the column taker. at the bottom. When 
it was firſt invented, its heighth Wes but ſreteen modules; but 
the ancĩents, to render it ſtill more beautiful than the Doric, 
augmented its heighth, by adding a beſe to it, which was un- 
known in the Doric. 

M. le Clerc makes its entablatnre four modules and ten minutes, 
and its pedeſtal fix entire modules; ſo that the whole order makes 
twenty-eight modules ten minutes. See ENTABIZA TURE. 

It is ſaid, the remple of Diana arZpheſus, the moſt celebrated 
edifice of all antiquity, was of this order..— At preſent, it is 


properly uſed in churches and religious houſes, in courts of 


uſtice, and other places of tranguillity and devotion, 
This order has one advantage above any of the reſt; and it 
- conſiſts in this, that the fore and hind parts of its capital are 
different from its ſides. But this is attended with an incon- 


venience, when the ordonnance is to turn from the front of 


the building to the fide: to obviate which, the capital may 
be made angular, as is done in the temple of Fortuna Virilis. 
Scamoꝛzi, and ſome other modern arcnitects, have intro- 
duced the upper part of the compoſite capital in lieu of the 
ionic, imitating that of the temple of Concord, whoſe four 
fides are alike: to render it more beautiful, the volute may 
be made a little oval and inclining. See VoLuTE, and 


Axis. 
Toxic baſe. BASE. 


Joxic cornic he. 8 CORNICHE. 
Iomc freeze. fo. the article FREEZE. 
lonic pedeſtal. PEDESTAL. © 


Ionic diale&, in grammar, a manner of ſpeaking pecuffar to the 
ople of Ionia. See DIALECT. 


At firſt it was the ſame with the ancient Attic; but paſſing into 


Aſia, did not arrive at that delicacy and perfection to which 

the Athenians attained. Inſtead of that, it rather degenerated, 

” Aſia Minor; being corrupted with the admiſſion of foreign 
ioms. 

In this diale it was that Herodotus, Hippocrates, and Galen 

wrote. See GREEK, : 

Ioxic tranſinigration, was heretofore a celebrated epocha, which 
took its riſe fromthe retreat of the Athenian colonies ; who, 
upon the death of Codrus, put themſelves under the command 
of his fon Neleus, and eſtabliſhed the twelve cities of Ionia in 
Afia. See EPOCHA, 


Theſe colonies, according o Eratoſthenes, were eſtabliſhed fifty 
years after the return of tue Heraclidz ; and, accordiug to Mar. 
ſham, teventy ſeven years atter the taking of Troy, 
loxic ſect, was the firſt of the ancient ſects of philoſophers, See 
PHILOSOPHY. | 
The founder of this ſe& was Thales, who being a native of 
Miletus in Ionia, occaſioned his followers to aſſume the appel 
lation of ionic. 
It was the diſtinguiſhing tenet of this ſe&, that water was the 
ng apt all natural things. See WATER, and PRIxcIbIE 
; — what Pindar alludes to in the beginning of his fir(t Olym- 
picode. 
JOVIALE Arcanzm. : ARCANUM. 
JoviaLE bezoardicum. See the article BEzoARDICUM, 
JOURNAL, a day-book, regiſter, or account of what paſſey 
daily. See Diary. 
JouRNAL, in merchants accounts, is a book into which ey 
particular article is poſted out of the waſte-book, and mado 
debtor. — This is to be very clearly worded, and fairly engtoſſed. 
See BOOK-KE EPING. | 
JouRNAL, in ſea affairs, is a regiſter kept by the pilot, wherein 
notice is taken of every thing that happens to the ſhip from da 
to day, and from hour to hour, with regard to the winds, the 
rhumbs, the rake, ſoundings, c. in order to enable him to 
ad; uſt the reckoning, and determine the place where the ſhip is, 
See SAILING, PiLoT, REcroninG, Ge. 
JounrnaL, is now become a common name fot news. 
which detail the daily ttanſaious of Europe. See Gazerrs, 
Jounnat, is alſo ufed for the title of ſeveral books which come 
out at ſtated times, and give abſtracts, accounts, Ec. of the 
new books that are pbliſted, and the new improvements daily 
made in arts, and ſciencez. See Book, 
The ficſt o of this kind was the journal des ſcavans, ptint - 
ed at Paris: Thedeſign was ſet on foot for the eaſe of ſuchas ate 
too buſy, or too lazy, to read the entire books themſelves. It 
ſeems an excellent ay of ſatisfying a man's curioſity, and of 
becoming learned upon enty terms: And fo uſeful has it been 
found, that it has been executed in moſt other countries, though 
under a great variety of titles. | 125 
Of this kind are the Philoſophical Tranſu&ior's of London; 
the Acta Eruditorim of Leiplic ; the Nouvelles de la Repub- 
ligne des Letret of M. Bayle, c. the Bibliothegue Univer- 
ſelle, Cho:fie, & Ancienne 4 Moderne, of M. le Clerc; the 
Memoires de Trevoux, &c. | 
In 1692, Juncker printed in Latin, An Hiſtorical Treatiſe if 
z&: Journals of the Learned, publiſhed in the ſeveral parti of 
Europe; and Woltius, Struvius, Morhoff, Fabricius, &c. 
have done ſomething of the ſame kind. | 
The Memoires of the Royal Academy of Sciences; thoſe of the 
Academy des Belles Lettres; the Miſcellanea Naturæ Curioſo- 
rum; the experiments of the academy del Cimento; the Ad 
Philo-Exoticorum Nature & Artis, which appeared from 
March 1686 to April 1687, and which are a hiſtory of the aca- 
demy of Breſſe; and the Miſcellanea Berolinenſia, or memoirs 
of the academy of Berlin, are not ſoproperly joxrnals, though 
they are frequently ranked in the number. 
Juncker and Wolfius give the honour of the firſt invention of 
Journals to Photius. His Bibliotheca, however, is not altoge- 
ther of the ſame nature with our journals; nor was his deſign 
the ſame, It conſiſts of abridgments, and extracts of books 
which he had read during his embaſly in Perſia. 
M. Salo firſt began the 8 des Scavans at Paris in 1665, 
under the name of the Sieur de Hedouville; but his death ſoon 
after interrupted the work. The abbot Gallois then took it up, 
and he in the year 1674 gave way to the abbot de la Roque, who 
continued it nine years, and was ſueceeded by M. Couſin, who 
carried it on till the year 1702; when the abbot Bignon inſtitu- 
ted a new ſociety, and committed the care of continuing the 
Journal to thein, who improved and publiſhed it under a new 
form. This ſociety is ſtill continued, and M. de Voyer has 
the in ſpection of the journal; whichis no longer the work of atiy 
fingle author, but of a great number. 
The other French journali are the Memoirs and Conferences of 
Arts and Sciences, by M. Denis, during the years 1672, 1673, 
and 1674: New Diſcoveries in all the Parts of Phyſu, by M. 
deBlegny. The Fonrnalof Phyfic, begun in 1684, and ſome 
others, diſcontinued almoſt as ſoon as begun, 
The Nouvelles de la Republique des Letrres, news from the 
republic of letters, were begun by M. Bayte in 1684, and 
carried on by him till the year 1687, when M. Bayle being 
difabled by iickneſs, his friends, M. Bernard and M. de la 
Roque, took them up, and continued them till 1699. Aftet an 
interruption of nine years, M. Bernard reſumed the work, 
and continued it to the year 1710. The Hiſtory of the Works 
of the Learned, by M. Baſnage, was begun in the year 1686, 
and ended in 1710. The Univerſal Hiſtorical Library, by 
M. le Clerc, was continued to the year 1693, and con- 
tained twenty five volumes. The Bibliothegue Choifie, of the 
ſame author, began in 1703. The Memoirs for @ Hiſtor 
Sciences and Arts, uſually called Memoires des Trevonx, from 
the place where they are printed, began in 1701. The Es 
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end 1704: theſe only take notice of ancjent authors. The 

journal literaire, by father Hugo, begun and ended in 1705. 

At Hamburgh they have made two attempts for a French jour- 

al, but the deſign failed: An Ephemerides Scavantes has alſo 

deen undertaken, dut that ſoon diſappeared. A Journal des 

Scavans, by M. Dartis, appeared in 1694, and was dropt the 

car following. That of M. Chauvin begun at Berlin in 1696, 
held out three _ and an eſſay of the ſame kind was made 
at Geneva, To theſe may be added, the Journal Literaire, 
begun at the Hague in 1715 ; and that of Verdun, and the 

Memoires Literaires de la Grande Bretagne, by M. de la 

Roche, there haye been fifteen tomes, and which is 

confined to Engliſh books alone. 

The Engliſh journals are, the hiſtory of the works of the learn- 
' ed, begun at London in 1699. Cenſura Temporum, in 1708. 
' About the ſame time there N two new ones; the one 

under the title of, Memoirs of Literatare containing little more 

than an Engliſh tranſlation of ſome articles in the foreign jour- 
vlt, by M. de la Roche; the other a collection of looſe tracts, 
entitled, Bibliotheca curioſa, or a Miſcellany. 

The Italian joxrnals are, that of abbot Nazari, which laſted from 

1668 to 1681, and was printed at Rome. That of Venice be- 

gan in 1671, and ended at the fame time with the other; The 

authors where Peter Moretti and Francis Miletti. The journal 

of Parma, by Robertiand father Bacchini, was dropped in 1690, 

and reſumed again in 1692. The journal of Ferrara, by the 

abbot de la Torre, begun and ended in «691. La Galeria di 

Minerva begun in 1696, is the work of a ſociety of men of 

letters. Signior Apoſtolo Zeno, ſecretary to that ſociety, be- 

gun another journal in 1710, under the protection of the 

and duke: it is printed at Venice, and ſeveral perſons of diſ- 
tinction have a hand in it. The Faſti Eruditi della Bibliothe- 
ca Volante; were publiſhed at Parma. 

The principal among the Latin journals is that of Leipſic, 

under the title of AA Eruditurum n in 1682. P. P. 

Manzani begun another at Parma. The Nova Literaria Maris 

Balibici, laſted from 1698 to 1708. The Nova Literaria Ger- 

manie, collected at Hamburgh, begun in 1703. The Ad Li- 

teraria ex Mannſcriptis, and the Bibliotheca Curioſa, begun in 

1705, and ended in 1707, are the work of Struvius. Mel. 

Kuſter and Sike, in 1697, begun a Bibliotheca Novorum Li- 
_ brorum, and continued it for two years: The Swiſs journal, 

called Nova Literaria Helvetiæ, was begun in 1702, by M. 

Scheuchzer; and the Acta Medica Hafnenſ/ia, publiſhed by 

T. Bartholin, make five volumes, from the year 1671 to 

8 

There are two Low-dutch jozrnals ; the one under the title 

of Boockzal van Europe: it was begun at Rotterdam in 1692, 

by Peter Rabbus, and continued from 1702 to 1708, by Meſſ. 

Sewel and Gavern : the other is by a phyſician, called Ruiter, 

who began in 1710. ; 

The German joxrnals of beſt note are, the Monathlichen Un- 

zerredaugen, which held from 1689 to 1698. The Bibliotheca 

Curioſa begun in 1704, and ended in 1707, both by M. Tent- 

zel. The journal of Hanover, begun in 1700, and continued 

for two years by M. Eccard, under the direction of M. Leib- 
nit, and afterwards carried on by others. The zheological jour- 
nal, publiſhed by M. Loeſcher, under the title of Altes and 

Neues, that is, old and new. A third at Leipſic and Franc- 

fort, the authors Meſſ. Wolterck, Krauſe, and Groſchuffius ; 


and a fourth at Hall, by M. Turk. 
JOURNEY, ſabbath day's. See the article SABBATH. 
JOURNEY-MAN\*, anciently ſignified a perſon who wrought 
with another by the day; though now by the ſtatute, it extends 
to thoſe likewiſe who covenant to work with another in their 
occupation or trade by the year. WER 
2 The word *. al, the French journee, a day's work. 
18755 Ly thearticles PLEASURE, * 1 | 
8 Preſs. See the article PRESS. ©  , _ 
JOYNERY, — art of working in oo of fitting or 
joyning various parts, or members of it togetner, 
The French call it menniſerie, from 2 ſmall work ; 
by whichit is diſtinguiſhed from carpentry, which is converſant 
* the larger; and leſs curious = ee CARPENTRY. 
olumn of JoyNERy. See the article COLUMN, 0 
IPECACUANHA, a little wreathed root, about the thickneſs 
of a moderate quill; brought hither from ſeyeral s of the 
Wa Indies; much uſed as an emetic, and againft d 
and dylenteries; | | | - 5 
There are four kinds of it; vis. 4 brown, 4 black, x grey, 
and a White one: the grey is moſt eſteemed in ptiyſic; though 
the brown be the moſt uſed, as being eaſieſt had: It is firm; 
twiſted, difficult to break, of a ſharp bitter taſte, and grows 
in Brazil, The root of the grey Ipecacuanhais longer than 
any of the other ſorts: It is alſo more violent in its operation. 
It comes from Peru, by the way of Porto-bello. The Spaniards 
call it bexwgil/o, The white Ipecacuanha diffetsfrom the others, 
not only in colour, but in figure too, being leſs twiſted, or 
4 eo than them; and more reſembling the root 
Aittany. : F 
The Ipecacuanba is purgative, and aſtringent ; it 
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gentle yomirive; and is found one of the beſt 
ie 


covered for a dyſc — 9 — ” 
vered for a dyſentery, YSENTERY. 
IRASCIBLE, a term in the oldphiloſo3by, applied to an appe- 
tte, Or a part of the ſoul where anger, and the other paſſions 
which animate us againſt things difficult, or odious, reſide. See 
8 
the eleven kinds of paſſions attributed to the ſoul, philoſo- 
hers aſcribe five to the iraſcible appetite z viz. wrath, Laps 
car, hope, and deſpair : the ſix others are charged on the con- 
cupilcible appetite, viz. pleaſure, pain, deſire, averſion, love, 
and hatred. See Passion, and CONCUPISCENCE, 
Plato divided the ſoul into three parts ; the reaſonable; iraſcible, 
and concupiſcible parts. The two laſt, according to that phi- 
loſopher, are the corporeal and mortal parts of the ſoul; which 
Ive riſe to our paſſions. See Soul. 
lato fixes the ſear of the iraſcible appetite in the heart; and 
of the concupiſeible, in the liver; as the two ſources of blood 
75 ſpirits, which alone affed the mind. See HEART, and 
VER, 

IRENARCHA“, a military officer in the Greek empire; whoſe 
buſineſs was to provide for the peace, ſecurity, and tranquili- 
ty of the provinces; 

The word is Greek, hh, compoſed of «gy, peace, and 
294,94, Prince, from apy, command, office. 
In Juſtinian's code it is mentioned, that the irexarche are ſent 
into the provinces to maintain the public peace, by puniſhing 
crimes, and putting the laws in execution, | 
Beſides this, there was another irexarcha in the cities, to whom 
belonged the preſerving of peace, and quelling ſedition among 
the citizens. This officer was ſometimes alſo called præfecłur 
urbis, See PREFECT. 
The emperors Theodofius and Honorius ſuppreſſed the office 
of irexarche, on account of their abuſing their truſt, and dis- 
treſſing and perſecuting the people, inſtead of maintaining peace 
among them. 
IRIS “, Rainbow; See the article Rax BOW. 
The word is Greek, 1,,;, ſuppoſed by ſome to be detived from 
925 I ſpeak, I tell; as being a meteor that is ſuppoſed to fore- 
el ram. 
Iars, in anatomy, a ſtriped variegated circle round the pu 1 of 

the eye, formed of a duplicature of the uvea. See 6 4. 

The iris, in different ſubjects, is of different colours: In its 

middle is a perforation through which appears a little black 

ſpeck, called the ght, pupil, or apple of the eye, round which 
the irus forms a ring. See Purit, Eve; CiLiaky, Ligament, 


5 
Inis, is alſo applied to thoſe changeable colours which ſometimes 
appear in the glaſſes of teleſcopes, microſcopes; c. ſo called 
from their ſimilitude to a ralnbow. | | 
The ſame appellation is alſo given to that coloured ſpectrui 
which a triangular priſmatic glaſs will proje& on a wall; 7 — 
placed at a due angle in the ſun- beams. See PRISNM. 

IRISH Terms. See the atticle TERMS. | 
IRON, a hard, fuſible; and malleable metal; of great uſe in the 
affairs of life. See METAL. 
Iron conſiſts of an earth, ſalt, and ſulphut, but all impure ill 
mixed, and digeſted; which render it extremely liable to ruſt. 
See RusT. | | 

It is the hardeſt, drieſt; and the moſt difficult to melt, of all 
metals. It may be ſoftened by ** it often in the fire, ham- 
mering it, and letting it cool of itſelf ; and it is hardened by 
extinguiſhing it in water. See HARDENING. 

It may be rendered white, by cooling it in ſal armoniac and 
quicklime. The ſtrongeſt temper of iron is ſaid to be that 
which it takes in the juice of ſtrained worms. See TEMu- 
PERING. _ 

A red hot iron applied to a roll of ſulphur, diſſolves and finks 
into a fine duſt. See SULPHUR. 
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Iron has à great conformity with copper er; and the two are n 
eaſily ſeparated, when ſoldered together : whence ariſes that 
uncommon frlendſhip which the poets feigt between Mars and 
Venus. See Corers, and Vir RLIOL. | 
It has a great conformity too with the Joadſtone. Rohault ſays, 
it is itſelf an imperie& loadſtone; and that if it be a long time 
expoſed in a cettain ſituation, it becomes a real loadſtone; and 
mentions the iron in the ſteeple of Notre Dame at Chartres as 
ab inſtance. See MAGNET, | | 
Thete are ſeveral kinds of iron, which have propetties very 
different from one another ;—as, | | 
Exgliſþ Ix on, which is coarſe, hard, and brittle, fit for fire-bars, 
nd ſuch uſes. 


Swediſh Inox, which is a fine, tough ſort, will beſt endure the 
hammer, is ſofteſt to file, and in all reſpects the beſt to work 


upon. 
Spaniſh Iron; which would be as good as the Swediſh, were it not 
ſubject to red · ſear, that is, to crack betwixt hot and cold. 
German IRON, commonly called among us Dort ſquare, becauſe 
it is brought hither from Dort, and is wrought into bars of 
three quarters of an inch ſquare: this is a coarſe iran, and ou- 
Ty fit for otdinary uſ e. 7 
| There is another ſort uſed for making of wire, which is the 
ſofteſt, and tougheſt of all: This is not peculiar to any coun- 
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try, but is indifferently made wherever iron is made, though 
of the worſt fort; for it is the firſt iron that runs from the 
mine-ſtone, when it is melting, and is reſerved purely for the 
making of wire. See WIRE. 

Generally ſpeaking, the belt irn is that which is ſofteſt and 
tougheſt, and which, when it breaks, is of an even greyiſh 
colour, without any of thoſe glittering ſpecks, or any flaws 
or diviſions like thoſe ſeen in broken antimony. 

To give iron a blue colour, with a grind-ſtone, they rub off 
the black ſcurf, then heat it in the fire; and as it grows hot, 
it will change colour by degrees; become firſt of a gold co- 
lour, and then of a beautitul blue. Sometimes the workmen 
rub a mixture of indigo and ſallad oil on it, while it is heating, 


and let it cool of itſelf. See BLue: | 
Square and flat bars of iron ate ſometimes twiſted for orna- 


ment; the manner of doing which is this: After the bar is 
ſquare, or flat forged, they give it a flame heat, or if the work 
be ſinall, only a blood-red heat; in which ſtate it is eaſy to 
twiſt it about as much or as little as they pleaſe, with the 
tongs, vice, or the like. 


The ſeveral heats which ſinichs give their iron in working are; 
19. A ſparkling or welding heat, which is uſed when they 


double up their iron, or weld two pieces of iron together, end 
to end. 29. A flame or white heat, which is uſed when the 
iron has not its form and ſize, but mult be forged into both. 

9, A blood-ted heat, which is uſed when the iron has already 
7 form and ſize, but wants a little hammering to ſmooth and 
fit ic for the file.—1If the iron be made too hot, it will red- 
ſear, i. e. break or crackle under the hammer while it is work- 
ing between hot and cold. 


We have a great number of iron works in moſt parts of Eng- 


land; thoſe in the foreſt of Dean, in Gloceſterſhite, are in molt 


repute. : 
* The ore is there found in great abundance, differing much in | 
colour, weight, and goodneſs. The beſt, called bub ore, 1s 


of a blueiſh colour, very ponderous, and full of little ſhining 
ſpecks, like grains of ſilver; this atfords the greateſt quantity 


of iron, but being melted alone, produces a metal very ſhort 


and brittle, and therefore not ſo fit for common uſe. For the 
remedying whereof, the workmen make uſe of another fort 


of material, termed cer, which is nothing but the retuſe of | 


the ore, after the metal has been extracted ; and which being 
mingled with the other, in a due quantity, gives it that excel- 


| lent temper of toughneſs, which cauſes this iron to be preterred 


beiore any brought from toreign parts. 


After they have provided the ore, their firft work is to calcine 
it, which is done in kilns, much after the faſhion of our ordi- 
nary lime-kilns : thefe they fill up to the top with coal and ore, 


ſtratum ſuper ſtratum ; that is, one layer upon another: and 
ſo putting fire to the bottom, they let it burn till the coal be 
waſted, and then renew the kilns with freſh ore and coal, in 
the ſame mauner as before. — Fhis is done without fuſion of 
the metal, and ſerves to conſume the more droily part of the 
ore, and to make it malleable; ſupplying the beating, and waſh- 
ing, which are uſed in other metals. 

From hence they carry it to their furnaces, which are built of 


brick or ſtone, about rwenty4our foot ſquare on the outſide, 


and near thirty foot in heighth within, not above eight or ten 
foot over where wideſt, which is about the middle; the top 
and bottom having a narrow compaſs, much like the ſhape ot 
an egg. Behind the furnace are fited two huge pair of bellows, 
the noſes of which meet at a little hole near the bottom : theſe 
are compreſſed together by certain buttons, placed on the axis 


of a very large wheel, which is turned about by water, in the 
manner of an overſhot-mill. As ſoon as theſe buttons are lid | 


off, the bellows are raĩſed again by the counterpoiſe of weights, 
whereby they are made to play alternately, the one giving its 
blaſt while the other is riſing. a 

At firſt they fill the furnace with ore and cinder, intermited 
with fuel, which in theſe works is always of charcoal, laying 
them hollow at the bottom, that they may more eaſily take 
fire; but after they are once kindled, the materials run toge- 
ther into a hard cake or lump, which is ſuſtained by the faſhion 
of the furnace: and through this the metal, as it melts, trick les 
down into the receivers ſet at the bottom, where there is a 
paſſage open, by which the men takeaway the ſcum and droſs, 


and let out the metal as they ſee occaſion, Before the mouth 


of the furnace there lies a great bed of ſand, wherein they 
make furrows of the ſhape into which they would have their 


iron Caſt. As ſoon as the receivers are full, they let in the | 
metal, which is made fo very fluid by the violence of the fire, 


that it not only runs to a conſiderable diſtance, but ſtands af- 


_ * 


terwards boiling for a good white. 


When the furnaces are once at work, they keep them con- 


ſtantly employed for many months together, never ſuffering 


the fire to flacken night or day; bur (till ſupplying the waſting 


of the fuel aud other materjils, with freſh poured in at the 
top: charcoal is uſed altogether in this work, ſea- coal will 


+ ſcarcely do, 2555 
From theſe furnaces the workmen bring their ſows and pigs 
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of iron, as they call them, to their forges, where it; 
into bars. See Force. ' ** ic is Wronghe 


For the refining of IR o. Reyining 
For the converſion of IRON into ſteel. C See < Steer. © 
Harping IRON, HARIN C. 


IRoN-MOULDS, yellow lumps of earth, or ſtone, found in chalk: 
pits, about the chiltern in Oxfordſhire; being in reality a ki 4 

of indigeſted iron ore. 5 

IRON-SICK, is applied to a ſhip or boat, when her bolts nail 
or ſpikes are ſo eaten with ruſt, that they make hollows inch? 
planks, whereby the ſhip leaks. 

FRONY *, a figure in ſpeech, wherein we 1 intend ſome- 
thing very ditferent trom what our words expreſs: ag when 
we ſeem to praiſe a perſon at a time when we evidently ral 
and diſcommend him. | h 

* The word is derived from the Greek, nein, diſſimulation. 
Hence Quintilian calls this figure diverfiloguinm, diſfimulatiog 
and uin. . ' 

hus we ſay, John's a very honeſt fellow; meaning, he ig 2 
rank knave; a fine hiſtorian indeed! meaning, a lyat.— The 
irony diſcovers itſelf rather in the tone of the ſpeaker, than in 
the words.. See ACCENT. 


rays, or ſubtle effluvia from any body. See EMANATIOM, Ray 
 EFFLuvia, and QUALITY. ,, | 
IRRATIONAL zambers, the ſame as ſurd #umbers. See Suk p 
and NUMBER. bo 3 K q 
RRATIONAL quantities, 2 ATIONAL quantities, 
IRRATIONAL To 8 See 3 SOUL. | . 7 
IRREGULAR, ſomething that deviates from the common 
forms, or rules. See REGULAR, and RuLE. 
| Thus we fay, an irregular fortification, an irregular building, 
an irregular figure, &c. See ButLDinc, ForTirication 
FiGURE, BASTION, and PLACE, x ; 
In grammar, there are ſeverat declinations and conjugations 
Which ate irregular, anomalous, or heteroclite. See Ano. 
MAL, and VERB. 5 „„ 
IRREGULAR, among caſuiſts, is applied to a perſon who is un- 
qualified for entering into orders, as being a baſtard, maim 
Sc. of to an eccleſiaſtic, who is interdicted, ſuſpended, ot 
cenſured, and by that means rendered incapable of holding a 
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beriefice, or diſcharging any of the ſacred functions. 
IRREGULAR bodies, are ſolids not terminated by equal and fimi- 
lar ſurfaces. See Bopy, and SoL1D. 4 
IRREGULAR, in the art of building, is applied not only to the 
parts of an edifice which deviate front the proportions eſtabliſ- 
ed by antique monuments, and confirmed by architeQs; as 
when a Doric column is made nine modules high, et a Co- 
rinthian eleven; but alſo to the places and figures of buildings, 
where the angles and ſides are made unequal, as in moſt of 
the ancient caſtles ; where, without any neceſſity or confine- 
ment from the ſituation, they affected ſuch irregularity, 
A column is alſo ſaid to be irregular, not only which deviates 
from the proportions of any of the five orders, but whoſe 
ek ney whether in the ſhaft or capital, are abſurd and ill 
choſen. | 
IRREGULARITIES in the moon's motion. See Moon. 
IRREPLEVIABILE Kerurnum. See RETURNUM. 
IRREPLEVIABLE, or I&REPLEVISABLE, in common law, 
ſignifies what may not be replevied, or ſet at large, upon ſure- 
ties. See REPLEVY. 
 IRRORATION, ſometimes denotes a kind of tranſplantation, 
uſed for the cure of certain diſeaſes. See TRANSPLANTA- 
TION. | | | 
It conſiſts in ſprinkling every day either trees, or other propet 
plants, with the urine or ſweat of the patient, or with the wa- 
ter wherein his body, or at leaſt the part affected, has been 
waſhed; till ſuch time as the diſeaſe is removed.—As ſoon as 
the ſprinkling has been made, they throw freſh earth on it, in 
order to prevent the virtue of the mumia, that is, of the vital 
ſpirit of the liquid, from evaporating into the air. 3 
ISCHIADIC *, !1$x7441koF, an epithet given by phyſicians to 
two veins of the foot, which terminate in the crural. 
* The word is derived from the Greek, a, or wy, cura, 
the hip. 
The firſt, called the great iſchiadic, is formed by ten little 
branches, proceeding from the toes, which uniting together, 
pat by the muſcles of the calf of the leg. 
he leſſer iſcbiadic is formed by ſeveral ramifications, proceed- 
ing from the skin and muſcles, which incompaſs the articula- 
tion of the thigh. —They are alſo called ſciatic veins. 
ISCHIAS, IscxiaDica, or IschiaricA. See the article SCIA* 
TICA, 
 ISCHIUM *, or Iscniox, in anatomy, the name of one of 
the bones of the hip; called alled alſo cox, and coxendis. 
See Coxa. 
'* The word is derived from the Greek, ,oxu;, robur, irength. 


In the iſchium is a deep cavity, called coryle, or acetabiwn, 
which receives the head of the — This _— 
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IRRADIATION, fignities an emanation, or ſhooting out ce 
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jncompaſſed with a cartilaginous circle, which ſerves to 

ſtrengthen the thigh. 

The sſchium is one of the oſſa innominata.— See Tab. Anat. 

(Oſteol.) fig. 3. lit. S. u. 19. fig. 12. lit. c. See alſo Ixx OM 

NATUM. . 6 
ISCHURIA *, in phyſic, a diſeaſe confiſting in an entire ſup- 

prefſion of urine. See URINE. 


* The word is Greek, ova, formed from gy, I flop, and 
Goo, urine. 


It is occaſioned by any thing which may obſtruct the paſſages 
of the reins, ureters, or the neck of the bladder, as ſand, 
ſtone, phlegm, . It may alſo ariſe from an obſtruction 
of the nerves, which paſs to the reins or bladder, as we ſee 
it is, in a palſy of the parts below the diaphragm. The too 


great diſtention of the bladder may alſo produce the ſame ef- 


fect; for the fibres being much lengthened, and conſequently 
condenſed, the ſpirits neceſſary for their contraction cannot 
get admittance; whence it is that perſons, who have retained 
their urine a long time, find a great deal of difficulty in diſ- 
charging it. 

ISELASTICS, IsELAsTica, a kind of games, or combats, 

celebrated in the cities of Greece and Aſia, in the time of the 
Roman emperors, 
'The victors at theſe games had very conſiderable privileges 
conferred on them ; after the example of Anguſtus, and the 
Athenians, who did the like to the conquerors at the Olym- 
pic, Pythian, and Iſthmian games. They were crowned on 
the ſpot, immediately after their victory; had penſions allow- 
cd them; were furniſhed with proviſions at the public coſt ; 
were carried home in triumph, and made to enter their cities 
through a breach in the walls: whence their appellation, from 
tier, tO enter. 

ISIA, la, feaſts and ſacrifices anciently ſolemnized in honour 
of the goddeſs Iſis. 

The Iſia were full of abominable impurities ; and for that rea- 
ſon, thoſe who were initiated were obliged to take an oath of 
ſecreſy. They held for nine days ſucceſſively, but grew ſo 


ſcandalous, that the ſenate aboliſhed them at Rome, under the | 


conſulate of Piſo and Gabinius. _— Two hundred years after 
this, they were re-eſtabliſhed by the emperor Commodus, who 
himſelf affiſted at them, appearing among the prieſts of that 
goddeſs with his head ſhaven, and carrying the Anubis. 

ISIACI, prieſts of the goddeſs Iſis. Dioſcorides tells us, they 

bore a branch of ſea-wormwood in their hands inſtead of olive. 
They ſung the praiſes of the goddeſs twice a-day, v:z. at the 
riſing of the ſun, when they opened her temple ; after which 
they begged alms the reſt of the day, and, returning at night, 
repeated their oriſons, and ſhut up the temple. 
Such was the life and office of the Iiaci; they never covered 
their feet with any thing but the thin bark of the tree papyrus, 
which occaſioned Prudentius and others to ſay they went bare- 
footed. They wore no garments but linen, becauſe Ifis was 
the firſt who taught mankind the culture of this commodity. 
See Diodor. Sicul. and Plutarch's Is and Oſiris. 

ISING-GLASS. See the article ICHTHYOCOLLA. 

ISLAND, or ISLE, a tra& of dry land, encompaſſed with water ; 
either with the ſea, a river, or lake, — In which ſenſe, and 
ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from continent, or terra firma. See 
CONTINENT. 50 
Some conclude, from Gen. x. 5. and from Eccl. xliii. 23. that 
iſtands are as ancient as the world, and that there were ſome 
at the beginning : whatever become of this proof, it is by no 
means. probable, that the large Mandi, far remote from the 
continent, are new, or that they either aroſe out of the ſea, or 
weretorn from the main land. Noris it leſs certain, that there 
have been new ilands formed, by the caſting up of vaſt heaps 
of clay, mud, ſand, c. as that, for inſtance, of Tſonming, 
in the province of Nanquin in China: or by the violence of 


the ſea, which has torn off large promontories from the 


continent, as the ancients imagined Sicily, and even Great Bri- 
tain to have been formed. It is alſo certain, that ſome have 
emerged above the waves, as Santorini formerly, and three 
other 5/les near it lately; the laſt in 1707, which rote from 
the bottom of the ſea after an earthquake, that was ſuppoſed 
to have looſened it from its hold. ; | 
Several naturaliſts are of opinion, that iſlandt were formed at 
the deluge; others think they have been rent and ſeparated from 
'the continent by violent ſtorms, inundations, and earthquakes. 
Theſe laſt have obſerved, that the Eaſt-Indies, which abound 
in :/Nlands more than any other part of the world, are likewiſe 
more annoyed with earthquakes, tempeſts, lightning, vulcano's, 
Sc. than any other part. 
Varenius thinks moſt of theſe opinions true in ſome inſtances, 
and believes that there have been iſiands produced each of theſe 
ways. S. Helena, Aſcenſion, and other ſteep rocky ſtands, 
he ſuppoſes to have become ſo, by the ſeas overflowing their 
neighbouring champaigns. By the heaping up huge quantities 
of ſand, and other terreſtrial matters, he thinks the «lands of 
Zealand, Japan, Sc. were formed: Sumatra and Ceylon, and 
moſt of the Eaſt-Indian i/tazds, he rather thinks were rent off 
from the main land; and concludes, that the slaxds ot the 
Archipelago were formed in the ſame way; imaging it pro- 
Vol. 1 p 


| _ that Deucalion's flood might contribute towards it. See 
UGE. | 
The ancients had a notion, that Delos, and ſome few other 
Mandi, roſe from the bottom of the ſea : which, how tabu- 
lous ſoever it may appear, agrees with later obſervations. 
Seneca takes notice, that the and Theraſia roſe thus out of 
the Ægean ſea in his time, of which the marinets were eye- 
witneſſes. 
They had alſo an opinion, that there are ſome iſlands which 
ſwim in the ſea, Thales, indeed, thought the whole earth; 
which we inhabit, floated, thus, in the ocean-; but his opini- 
on 1s eaſily refuted, the channel of the ſea being found conti- 
ous to the ſhore: but floating iſtandt are no ways impro- 
able, eſpecially if the earth whereof they conſiſt be light and 
ſuiphureous.—Seneca ſays; that near the Cutiliz be ſaw ſuch 
an and, and mentions ſeveral others of the ſame kind; and 
It was even a common opinion among the ancients, that all 
the Cyclades had done the ſame. . 
Gryphiander has written a Latin treatiſe expreſly on andi, 


De Inſulis. 

Fortunate ISLANDS. - VFokTuNATE. 

ISLAND cryſtal. 0 See Ferret 

Refradtion in ISLAND cryſtal. REPRACTION. 

ISLES, in architecture, the tides, or wings of a building. See 
ING. 

ISOCHRONAL, or IsocnuRoxovs, is applied to ſuch vibra- 

tions of a pendulum, as are performed in equal times. See - 
PENDULUM, and VIBRATION. 
Of which kind are all the vibrations, or ſwings of the fame 
pendulum, whether the arcs it deſcribes be longer or ſhorter ; 
for when it deſcribes a ſhorter arc, it moves ſo much the 
flower; and when a long one, proportionably faſter. See 
OsctLLATION, CyCLolD, tc. | 

ISOCHRONAL line, is that wherein a heavy body is ſuppoſed to 
deſcend without any acceleration. See DESckxr, and Ac- 
CELER ATION. | 
Leibnitz, in the Act. Erud. Lipſ. for Apiil 1689, has a 
diſcourſe on the linea iſoc hrona, in which he ſhews, that a 
heavy body, with a degree of velocity acquired by its deſcent 
from any heighth, may deſcend from the ſame point by an in- 
finite number of iſochronal curves, which are all of the ſame 
ſpecies, differing from one another only in the magnitude of 
their parameters; ſuch as are all the quadratocubical parabo- 
loids, and conſequently ſimilar to one another. He ſhews alſo, 
how to find a line, in which a heavy body deſcending, ſhall 
recede uniformly from a given point, or approach unitormly 
tO it. 

ISOMERIA, in algebra, a method of freeing an equation from 
fractions, by reducing all the fractions to one common deno- 
minator, and then multiplying each member of the equation 
by that common denominator. See FrRacTioNns. 

This amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called con- 
verſion of equations, See CONVERSION of equations. 

ISOPERIMETRICAL Figures, are ſuch as have equal peri- 
meters, or circumferences. See CIRCUMFERENCE, 

It is demonſtrated in geometry, that among #ſoperimetrical 
figures, that is the greateſt which contains the molt ſides, or 
angles. From whence it follows, that the circle is the moſt 
capacious of all figures which have the ſame circumference 

with it. See CIRCLE, AREA, c. 

That of two iſoperimetrical triangles, which have the ſame 

baſe, and one of them two ſides equal, and the other un- 

equal; that is the greater whoſe ſides are equal. 

That of iſoperimetricai figures, whoſe ſides are equal in num- 

ber, that is the greateſt which is equilateral, and equiangular. 

Hence flows the ſolution of that popular problem, To make 

the hedging or walling which will fence in one acre, or any 

other determinate number of acres, 4, fence in any other 
reater number of acres whatever. 
or, call x one ſide of a parallelogram, whoſe area is the 


a 4h 

number of acres 4; then will — be the other ſide, and 2 — 
Xx Xx 

+2 x, will be the circumference of the parallelogram : which 
mult be equal to four times the ſquare root of &, that is, 


a 
2—+2x=y6, whence the value of x will eaſily be had; 


x 
and infinite numbers of ſquares and parallelograms may be 
made, which ſhall have the ſame perimeter, yet diſterent areas. 
E. gr. If one fide of a ſquare be 10, and one ſide of a pa- 
rallelogram be 19, and the other 1, ſuch ſquare and paralle- 
logram will be sſoperimezrical, viz. each 40; yet the area of 
the ſquare will be 100, and of the parallelogram only 19. 

ISOSCELES Triangle, is a triangle which hath two equal ſides. 
Sce TRIANGLE. | 
In an ſſſceles triangle, F DE (Tab. Geometry, fig. 69.) the 
angles, y and z, oppoſite to the . tides, are equal; and a 
line drawn from the top or vertek, F, cutting the baſe into 
two equal parts, is perpendicular to the bale, _ 

ISSUANT, Issvins, in heraldry, is underſtood of a lion, 
or other animal, in a coat of arms, that ſeems juſt coming 
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out from under a chief, feſſe, a houſe, a wood, or the like, 
and only ſhews halt his body, | 

It is not ealy to diſtinguiſh the lion ¶uant from the lion nail- 
fant: Some lay, the unt is that which comes out from the 
bottom of the chief, ſhewing his head, neck, the tip of his 
tore-legs and his tail, againſt the chief of the coat; whereas 
the nailtant has its rite about the middle of the field, and ſhews 
all his forc-part, with the tip of his tail, as if he were riſing 
out of the earth, Sce NAISSANT. p 
ISSUE, in common law, has divers applications; being ſome- 
times taken for the children begotten between a man and his 
wite---ſometimes, for profits growing from amerciaments or 
fines----ſometimes, for profits of laws and tenements but 
more frequently, tor the point of matter depending in ſuit, 
whereupon the parties join, and put their cauſe to the trial of 
the jury. 

Io all theſe occaſions, iſue has but one ſignification, which 
is, an effect of a cauſe preceding; as, the children are the ef- 
fect of the marriage between the parents: The profits grow- 
ing to the king or lord, from the puniſhment of any man's 
otence, is the effect of his trauſgreſſion: The point referred 
to the trial of twelve men, is the effect of pleading, or pro- 
ceſs. See I RIAL, c. 

IJue, in this laſt ſiguification, is either gexcral, or ſhecial. 
General ISSUE ſeems to be that whereby it is referred to the jury 
to bring in their verdict, whether or no the defendant hath done 
any ſuch thing as the plaintiff lays to his charge. 

For example, if it be an offence againſt any ſtature, and the 
defendant plead Not guilty; this being put to the jury, is call- 
ed the general iſſac. — So, it a man complain of a private 
wrong, which the defendant denies, and plcads no wrong, 
nor diſleiſin; aud this be referred to the jury, it is likewiſe the 
general ue. 

Special ISSUE, is that wherein ſpecial matters being alledged by 
the defendant in his defence, both partics join on this point, 
and ſo go to a demurrer, if it be quzſtio juris; or to a trial 
by the jury, if it be quæſtio facti: As in aſſault and battery, 
where the detendant pleads that the plaintiff ſtruck firſt, 
ISSUES, in phyſic, ſmall artificial apertures in a fleſhy part of 


the body, to drain off ſuperfluous moiſture, or give vent to 


any noxious humour. See FoxTICULUS. 
They are uſually made in the arms, legs, or back, cither by 
cauſtics, or incifion. Caution is uſed to place them about 
the middle of a muſcle, that the neceſſary motion of the 
art may not incommode them, or pain the patient. 
here is an eaſy way of making an #//ze, which ſucceds beſt 
in children ; it is done after this manner : Having applied a 
ſmall piece of bliſtering plaiſter, about the bigneſs a ſmall pea, 
to the part where you would have an ue, and letting it lie 
on for a few hours, it will cauſe a bliſter ; the skin being raiſ- 
ed, apply a pea as uſual, and comprels it tight with a bandage, 
till by degrees it ſiuks in, and forms an ze, I//nes are very 
uſeful in many diſtempers, ſeveral of which, when obſtinate, 
cannot be cured without them ; as an hydrocephalus, ophthal- 
mia, old ulcers, c. See SETON. 
ISTHMIA, out. or ISTHMIAN games, lad: ISTAMIT, were 
ſolemn ſports, held in honour of Neptune: being the third in 
rank of thole ſo much celebrated in ancient Greece. Sce 
GAMES. 
Plutarch, in the lite of Theſeus, tells us, they were inſti- 
tuted by that hero in imitation of Hercules, who had before 
inſtituted the Olympic games; but Archias refers their inſti- 
tution to Melicerta, or Palæmon, whom the Latins call Por- 
tamaus, — Others tay, they were inſtituted by Niſis, ſon of 
Neptune; and others, by Siſyphus, brother of Athamas, king 
of Corinth, about 1350 years before Chriſt : however this 
be, it was in the 7/t>72x5 of Corinth they were celebrated, and 
hence aroſe their name. ; 8 | 
Archias aud others lay, the conqueror's prize at theſe games 
was a crown of parſley.— Plutarch and Strabo ſay, it was 
at firſt a crown of pine; that this was afterwards changed for 
one of parſley, but that at length the pine was reſumed ; and 
to this was added a reward of 100 ſilver drachme. 
Theſe games were held every three years, or, according to Pliny, 
every five, and eſteemed fo ſacred, that after the deſtruction 
of Corinth, the Sicyonians were charged with the keeping 
them up. They were ſo celebrated, and the concourſe at 
them was ſo great, that only the prime perſons of the moſt 
remarkable cities could have place in them, — The Athenians 
had only as much room allotted them as the ſail of a ſhip, 
which they ſent yearly to Delos, could cover. 
ISTAMUS, wovor, a narrow neck, or flip of ground, which 


joins two continents ; or joins a peninſula to the terra firma, 


and ſeparates two feas. Sec PENINSULA. 

The moſt celebrated i/thazzs; are thoſe of Panama, or Darien, 
which joins North and South America; that of Suez, which 
connects Aſia and Africa; that of Corinth, or Peloponneſus 
in the Morea; that of Crim-Tartary, otherwiſe call 75. 
rica cherſoneſus; that of the peninſula Romania, and Eriſſo, 
or the ;/thmus of the Thracian cherſoneſus, twelve furlongs 


broad; being that which Xerxes undertook to cut through, 
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The aucicnts had ſevetal deſigus of cutting the ;/F#haaxs of Co. 


rinth, which is a rocky hiliock, about ten miles over: bu 
they were all vain, the invention of tluices being not then 
known.--There have been attempts, too, for cutting the 7 "ey 
ot Suez, to make a communication between the Red-{eq nd 
the Mediterranean. 
ISTHMUS, is alſo applied by anatomiſts to ſeveral parts of the hn. 
man body, particularly that narrow part of the throat, ſituate 
betwixt the two tonſils. See THROAT, and Toxgir. + 
Alſo, tothe ridge that ſeparates the two noſtrils. See Nagy 
ITALIAN, the language ſpoke in Italy. See Lancuace, * 
This tongue is derived principally from the Latin, and of all 
the languages formed from the Latin, there is none which Car- 
ries with it more vilible marks of its original than the [zaliay 
See LArix. f 
It is accounted one of the moſt perfect among the modern 
tongues, containing words and phraſes to repreſent all ideas 
to expreſs all ſentiments, to deliver one's ſelf on all ſubjects 
to name all the inſtruments, and parts of arts, c. It 1 
complained indeed, that it has too many diminutives, and ſy. 
per latives, or rather augmentatives; but without any great rea. 
ſon: for if thoſe words convey nothing further to the mind 
than the juſt ideas of things, they are no more faulty than our 
Ry and hyperbole's. 
he character of the Italian tongue, it muſt be owned, igye. 
ry different from that of our own, which is the reaſon perha 
why we are ſo apt to find fault with it: for though the Hallau 
be proper for all kinds of writing, for all ſtyles, and for all 
ſubjects; yet there are many of their celebrated authors that 
do not ſucceed when tranſlated into Engliſh, and which an 
Engliſhman cannot read, with pleaſure, even in their orioi. 
nal.— The language correſponas to the genius of the people; 
they are flow, and thoughtful, and accordingly their language 
runs heavily, though ſmoothly, and many of their words are 
lengthened out to a great degree. — They have a good taſte of 
muſic; and, to 2 their paſſion this way, have altered 
abundance of their primitive words; leaving out conſonants 
taking in vowels, ſoftening and lengthening out their terminati. 
ons, for the ſake of the cadence. 
Hence the language is rendered extremely muſical, and ſue- 
ceeds better than any other in opera's, and ſome parts of po- 
etry ; but it fails in ſtrength and nerves: hence alſo a great 
part of its words, borrowed from the Latin, become ſo far 
diſguiſed, that they are not eaſily known again. 
The multitude of ſovereign ſtates into which 7zaly is divided, 
has given occaſion to a great number of different dlalects in that 
language; which, however, are all good in the place where 
they are uſed. —The Tuſcan is uſually preferred to the other 
dialects, and the Roman pronunciation to that of the other 
cities; whence the Italian proverb, Lingua Toſcana in Bocca 
Romana. 8 
The Italian is generally pretty well underſtood throughout Eu- 
rope, and is frequently ſpoken in Germany, Poland, and 
Hungary.—At Conſtantinople, in Greece, and in the portsof 
the Levant, the Italian is uſed as commonly as the language 
of the country; indeed in thoſe places ic is not ſpoke ſo pure 
as in Tuſcany, but is corrupted with many of the proper 
words and idioms of the place, whence it takes a new name, 
and is called Frank Italian. See FRANK. 
e „ — * 
TALIAN Meaſxres. - EASURE, 
IrALIAN Money. . the 3 
lTALIAN Szlks. SILK. 
ITALIC, or IrALIAN Hours, are the twenty-four hours of the 


natural day, accounted from the ſun-fetting of one day, to 


the ſame again the next day. See Hovk. 
This way of reckoning was uſed by the Jews of old, and by 
the Italians to this day. See Day, TI, c. 

ITALIC character, in printing. See LETTER. 

ITALIC ſect, is the name of a party of ancient philoſophers, 
founded by Pythagoras; ſo called, becauſe that philoſopher 
taught in Italy; ſpreading his doctrine among the people of 
Tarentum, Metapoutus, Heraclea, Naples, &c. See Pr- 
THAGOREAN. | 

ITCH, a diſeaſe of the skin, wherein it is corrupted by the 

ouzing out of certain ſharp ſaline humours, which gather in- 
to puſtules, and occaſion a pruritus, or itching. _ 
There are two kinds of itch, a humid and a dry kind. The 
latter has been uſually ſuppoſed ro be owing to an atrabilary 
humour, and the former to a ſaline pituita : they are both con- 
tagious. 


Dr. Bononio has given a much more rational account of the 


cauſe of this diſtemper, than any author before him: he exa- 
mined ſeveral globules of the matter picked out of the — 
ſtules of itchy perſons with a microſcope, and found t -y 
to be minute living creatures, in ſhape reſembling a * + 
of brisk motion, with fix feet, a ſharp head, and two _ 
horns at the end of the ſnout. Hence he makes no — 
to iinpute this contagious diſeaſe to the continual bing © 
theſe auimalcules in the skin; by means of which ſome P 


tion of the ſerum ouzing out through the ſinall apertures 
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the cutis, little watry bladders are made within which the in- 
ſects continuing to gnaw, the infected are forckd to ſcratch, 
and by ſcratching increaſe the miſchief ; breaking not on 
the little puſtules, but the skin too, and ſome little blood-yel- 
ſels, and ſo make ſcabs, cruſty ſores, &c. 

Hence we perceive how the ich comes to be catching ; ſince 
theſe creatures by ſimple. contact, eaſily paſs from one body 
to another ; their motion being wonderfully ſwift, and they 
crawling on the ſurface of the body, as well as under the cu- 
ticula. 

Hence alſo we learn the reaſon of the cure of this diſeaſe by 
lixivial waſhes, baths, and ointments made of ſalts, ſulphurs, 
mercury, c. theſe being very powertul in killing the vermin 
lodged in the cavities of the skin, which ſcratching will never 
do; they being too minute to be caught under the nails. 

And if in practice it is found that this diſeaſe, after it ſeemed 
to be cured by unction, frequently returns again; this is eaſi- 
ly accounted for; ſince, though the ointment may have killed 
all the living creatures, yet it may not, poſſibly, have deſtroy- 
ed all their eggs laid, as it were, in the neſts of the skin; 
from which they afterwards breed again, and renew the diſ- 
temper. 

ITINERANT jadget, or juſtices, ſuch as were formerly ſent 
with commiſſions into divers counties, to hear chiefly thoſe 
cauſes called pleas of the crows : the ſame with what are o- 
therwiſe called juſtices in eyre; See JUSTICE 

ITINERARY, the deſcription a traveller gives of the courſe 

of his journey, and of the curioſities, c. he obſerved there- 
in. 
The itinerary of Antonine ſhews all the grand Roman roads 
in the empire, and all the ſtations of the Roman army. — It 
was drawn up by order of the emperor Antoninus Pius; but 
is now very defeQive, having ſuffered much under the hands 
of the — and editors, 

ITINERARY Column. . COLUMN. 

ITERATION. 8 Se the article REITERATION. 

JUBILEE *, among the Jews, denoted every fiftieth year; 
being that following the revolution of ſeven weeks of years ; 
at which time all the ſlaves were made free, and all lands 

- reverted to their ancient owners. See YEAR, and Sap- 
BATH, | 

The word according to ſome authors, comes from the He- 


brew jobel, which ſignifies fifty : But this muſt be a miſ- 
take ; for the Hebrew 27 jobel, dees not ſignify fifty; 
neither do its letters, taken as ciphers, or according to their 
numerical power, make that number; being 10, 6, 2, and 30, 
that is 48— Others ſay, that jobe/ ſignifies a ram, and that 
the jubille was thus called becauſe proclaim'd with a ram's- 
horn, in memory of the ram that appeared to Abraham in the 
thicket. __ Mafius chuſes to derive the word from Jabal, the 
firſt inventor of muſical inſtruments, which, for that reaſon, 
were called by his name; whence the words jobel and jubilee 
came to ſignify the year of deliverance and remiflion, becauſe 
proclaimed with the ſound of one of thoſe inſtruments, which 
at firſt was no more than the horn of a ram. 

JuBILEE in a more modern ſenſe denotes a church-ſolem- 
nity, or ceremony, celebrated at Rome, wherein the pope grants 
a plenary indulgence to all ſinners ; at leaſt to as many as 
vilit the churches of S. Peter, and S. Paul at Rome. See Ix- 
DULGENCE. 

The jubilee was firſt eſtabliſhed by Boniface VIII. in 1300. in 
favour of thoſe who ſhould go ad limina apoſtolorum ; and 
was only to return every hundred years. But the firſt cele- 


bration brought in ſuch ſtore of wealth to Rome, that the 


Germans called this the golden year; which occaſioned Cle- 
ment VI. to reduce the period of the jubilee to fifty years. Ur- 
ban VI. appointed it to be held every thirty five years, that be- 
ing the age of our Saviour; and Sixtus IV. brought it down 
to every twenty five, that every perſon might have the benefit 
of it once in his life. 
Boniface IX. granted the privilege of holding jubilees to ſe- 
veral princes, and monaſteries : for inſtance, to the monks of 
Canterbury, who had a jubilee every fifty years; when people 
flocked from all parts to viſit the tomb of Thomas a Becket. 
Jubilees are now become more frequent, and the pope grants 
them as often as the church, or himſelf, have occaſion for 
them. — There is uſually one at the inauguration of a new 


pope. | by 5 

o be entitled to the privileges of the jubilee, the bull enjoins 
faſting, alms, and prayers. Ir gives the prieſts a full power to 
abſolve, in all caſes, even thoſe otherwiſe reſerved to the pope ; 
to make commutations of vows, c. in which it differs from 
a plenary indulgence. During the time of jubilee all other in- 
dulgences are ſuſpended. PE 5 
One of our kings, viz. Edward III. cauſed his birth · day to be 
obſerved in manner of a jubilee, when he became fifty years 
of age, but not before or after. This he did, by releaſing pri- 
ſoners, pardoning all offences but treaſon, making good laws, 
and granting many privileges to the people. 
There are particular jubilees in certain cities, when ſeveral of 
their feaſts fall on the ame day: At Puy en Velay, for inſtance, 
when the feaſt of the Annunciation happens on Good-F riday . 

and at Lyons, when the feaſt of S. John baptilt concurs With 
the feaſt of Corpus Chrilti. 


In 1640. the Jeſuits celebrated a ſolemn jxbilee at Rome; 
that _ the centenary, or hundredth year trom their inſtitu- 
tion; and the ſame ceremony was obſerved in all their houſes 
throughout the world. 

JUBILEUS, or JuniL#vs, is uſed among the Romaniſts to 
ſignify a religious who has been fifty years in a monaſtery, or 
an eccleſiaſtic who has been in orders fitty years. 

Such veteran religious are diſpenſed with in ſome places from 
—_— mattins, or a ſtrict obſervation of any other of their 
rules, 

Jus. vs, is alſo extended to any man a hundred years old; 
and to a poſſeſſion, or preſcription for fifty years. Si ager non 
in venietur in ſcriptione, 77 de ſentoribus, quantum tem- 
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ports fuit cum altero, & fi ſub certo jubileo manſit, ſine vitu- 
peratione maneat in æteruum. | 


D auricula. See the article AuRicuLa. 

UDAICUS lapis, a grey, ſoft, brittle ſtone, in form of an 
acorn, having lines drawn regularly on its ſurface, as if they 
were turned, 

It is of ſome uſe in phyſic ; being ſuppoſed to be endued with 
a lithonthriptic power; and therefore applied to diſſolve the 
(tone in the bladder. See LituonTHrIPtTIC, ' 


JUDAISM, the religious doctrines, and rites of the Jews. 
Judaiſin was warranted by divine authority, being delivered to 
that people immediately from heaven; it was, however, but a 
temporary diſpenſation, and was to give way, at leaſt the cere- 


monial part of it, at the coming of the Meſſias. For a com- 


pleat ſy ſtem of jadaiſm, ſee the books of Moles. 

Judaiſm was anciently divided into ſeveral ſects; the principal 
whereof were the Phariſees, Sadduces, and Efſenians. See 
PHARISEE, SADDUCES, Sc. | 
At preſent there are but two ſes among the Jews, viz. the 
Caraites, who admit of no rule of religion, but the law 
written by Moſes ; and the Rabbini/ts, who add to the law 

the traditions of the Talmud. Sce Caraire, and RABBI. 
NIST. 

It has been obſerved, that j#da:ſm, of all other religions, is 
that which is the moſt rarely abjured.--In the 18th of Edward I. 
i, parliament granted the king a fiſteeuth for the expullion of 
ſudaiſim. 

In England, formerly, the Jews and all their goods belonged 
to the chief lord where they lived, and he had ſuch abſolute 
property in them, that he might ſell them; for they had not 
liberty to remove to another lord without leave. Mat. Paris 
tells us, that Henry III. fold the Jews to earl Richard his 
brother for a term of years, that gu rex excoriaverat, comes 
eviſceraret. 

They were diſtinguiſhed from the Chriſtians both living and 
dying, for they had proper judges and courts wherein their 
cauſes were tried, and they wore a badge on their breaſt over 
their clothes in ſhape of n table, and were fined it they ſlitred 
abroad without ſuch badges. They were never buried in the 
country, but brought up to London, and iuterred without the 
walls. » 

JUDGE, an officer appointed by the ſovercign powers of any 
country, to diſtribute that juſtice to their ſlubjects which they 
cannot adminiſter in perſon. See JUSTICE. 4 - 
The character of judge is a part of regal authority, whereof 
the king diveſts himſelf. See KING. 

The chief function of 7xdges is for the trial of cauſes both ci- 
vil and criminal. See I'RIAL, 

The Engliſh judges are choſen out of the ſergeants at law, and 
are conſtituted by letters patent. Their commiſſions are boun- 
ded with this limitation, Facturi quod ad juſtitiam pertinet ſe- 
cundum legem & conſuetudinem Angliæ; and at their crea- 
tion they take an oath, that they will indifferently miniſter 
juſtice to all them that ſhall have any ſuit, or plea before 
them; and this they will not forbear to do though the king by 


his letters, or by expreſs word of mouth, ſhould command 


the contrary. 
The judges have ſalaries from the king, beſides conſiderable 


perquiſites; and theſe ſalaries granted them, quamdiu bene ſe 


geſſerint, to keep. them free and independent of the court, 
See JUSTICES. 

Itinerant JUDGE. See the article ITINERANT.; 

JuDsE, in ſcripture, is applied to certain eminent perſons choſen 

by God himſelf to govern the Jews, from the time of Joſhua, 
till the eſtabliſhment of the kings. | 
The Hebrews were governed by fifteen judges, for the ſpace 
of 340 years, viz. from the time of Othniel their firſt, to that 
of Heli their laſt ſaage. : 
The judges were not ordinary magiſtrates, but appointed by 
God on extraordiuary occations, as, to head the aries, to de- 
liver the people from their enemies, &c.—Salian has obſerved, 
that they not only preſided in the courts of juſtice, but were 
allo at the head of the councils, the armies, and of every 
thing that concerned the government of the ſtate ; though 
they never atlumed the title either of princes, governors, or 
the like. 
In ſome reſpeQs they reſeinbled kings, r. 19, Tn that their 
authority was given them for lite, and not for a limited time, 
29. They ruled alone, and without any dependency, which 
occaſioned Joſephus to call their ſtate monarchical. 
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Salian remarks ſeven points wherein they differed from kings. 
19. 'T'hey were not hereditary. 29. They had no abſolute pow- 
erof lite and death, but only according to the laws, and depen- 
cently of them. 39. They never undertook war at their own 
pleaſure, but only when they were commanded by God, or 
called to it by the people. 49. They exacted notribute. 5“. 
They did not ſucceed each other immediately, but after the 
death of one there was frequently an interval of ſeveral years, 
ete a {ucceffor was appointed. 69. They did not uſe the en- 
ſigns of ſoverciguty, the ſcepter or diadem. 79. They had no 
authority to make any new laws, but were only totake care 
of the obſervation of the laws of Motes. 


JupGEs, or Book of JuDGEs, is a canonical book of the Old 


Teſtament, containing the hiſtory of the Judges, whereof we 
have been ſpeaking. 

The author is not known: Iris probable the work did not come 
from any fingle hand, being rather a collection of ſeveral little 
hiſtories, which at firit were ſeparate, but were afterwards col- 
lected by Eſdras, or Samuel, into a ſiugle volume; and, in all 
likelinood, were taken from the ancient journals, annals, or 
memoirs, compoſed by the ſeveral 7xdges. 


JUDGMENT, a faculty of the ſoul, by which it perceives the 


relation between two, or more, ideas. See FACULTY, and 
SOUL. 

Thus, when we judge that the ſun is greater than the moon, 
the underſtanding firſt compares the two ideas of the ſun and 
the moon, and finding the idea of the ſin greater than that of 
the moon, the will perfectly aquicſces in that perception, nor 
puts the mind upon any farther enquiry. See ASSENT. 

It is not the under ſtanding then that indes, as is ordinarily 
thought; judgments and rexſonings, on the part of the under- 


ftanding, are but mere perceptions: it is the will alone that 


tadges, by aquieſcing iu what is repreſented to it by the under- 


{tinding. See WILL, Oc. . 

The only difference then between perception, judgment, and 
reaſuning, ſo far as the underſtanding is concerned in them, is 
this, that it perceives a thing ſimply, without any relation to 
any other thing, in a ſimple perception; that it perceives the 
relations between two or more things, in jrudemerts; and laſt- 
ly, that it perceives the relations that are between the relations 
of things, in reaſonings; ſo that all the operations of the un- 
derſtanding are in effect no more than pure perceptions. See 
PERCEPTION, and REASONING. 

Thus, when we perceive, for inſtance, twice 2, or 4, this is 
no more than a ſimple perception; when we jaage that twice 2 
are 4, or that twice 2 are not 5, the underſtanding does no 
more than barely perceive the relation of equality that is be- 
tween twice 2 and 4, or of inequality between twice 2 and 5. 
Further, reaſoning conſiſts in perceiving the relation, not be- 
tween two or more things, for that would be a jadgmer?, but 
of two or more relations of two or more things. Thus, when 
I conclude, that 4 being leſs than 6, twice 2 being 4, are by con- 
ſequence leſs than 6; I perceivenot only the relation of inequa- 
lity between 2 and 4, aud 6, (for this were only a jaag ment) but 
alſo the relation of inequality between the relation of twice 2 
and 4, and the relation between 4 and 6; which conſtitutes a 
reaſoning. The underſtanding therefore only perceives, and it 
js the will that 7zdges, and reaſons in aflenting voluntarily to 
what the underſtanding repreſents. Ste REAsoN, and Ux- 
DERSTANDING, 

Indeed, when the things which we conſider appear clear, and 
perfectly evident, it ſeems as if it were not voluntarily that 
the mind conſents to them; whence we are led to think, that 
it is not the will, but the underſtanding that jadges of them. 
But to clear this point, it muſt be obſerved, that the 
things which we conſider, never appear intirely evident, till 
the underſtauding has examined them on all ſides, and has 
perccived all the relations neceſſary to judge of them; whence 
it happens, that the will not being able to will any thing 
without knowledge, cannot act on the underſtanding ; that 
is, cannot defire it to repreſent any thing new in its object, 
as having already viewed it on all the ſides that have any re- 
lation to the queſtion in hand. It is obliged then to reſt in 
what has been already repreſented, and to ceaſe to agitate and 
diſturb it auy further; in which ceſſation it is, that z#dgment 
conſiſts. 

This reſt or judęment, then, not being free when things are in 
their laſt evidence, we are apt to imagine, that it is not the effect 
of che will. So long as there is any thing obſcure in the ſubject that 
we conſider, or that we are not fully ſatisfied that we have diſco- 
vered every thing neceſſary to reſolve the queſtion, as it hap- 
pens in melt of thoſe things that are difficult, and that con- 
tain various relations; we remain at liberty not to acquieſce ; 
the will may command the underſtanding to purſue its en- 
Guirics further, aud to make new diſcoverics; whence it 1s 
that ware more ready to allow the jadgments formed on 
thele ſubjects to be voluntary, g 
Mott philotophers, however, maintain, that even the jadg- 
macits which vie form on obſcure things are not voluntary; 
aud will have our conſenting to the truth to be an ac- 
tion of the uuderſtanding, which they call afſeat, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from our couſenting to goodneſs, which they attri- 


bute to the will, and call it conſent. Sce Asskxr 25 

But their error is owing to this, that in our preſent tate — 
frequently ſee things to be evidently true, without the leaſt 
reaton to doubt of them; in which caſe the will is not at libe 

ty either to give or refuſe her aſſent: but it is not ſo in 2 
ters of goodneſs; there being nothiug, which we do not kno 
ſome reaſon for forbcaring to love. So that we here perceive 
a mauiteſt indifference, and are fully convinced, that when - 
love any thing, even God, for inſtance, we uſe bur lidert 
and do it voluntarily. But the uſe we make of our liberty 
is not ſo apparent, when we conſent to the truth, eſpecial}? 
when it appears perfectly evident: And this leads us to think 
that our conſent to truth, that is, our judgment, is not volun- 
tary ; as if an action, to be voluntary, mult be indifferent; as 


ift the bleſſed above did not love God voluntarily, becauſe they 


cannot be diverted from it by any other thing; nor we con- 
ſent freely to this evident propoſition, that twice 2 are 4, be- 
cauſe we have no appearance of reaſon to diſſuade us from it 
Sce LERTY, TRV r RH, FREEDOM, c. l 
JuDGMENT, in a legal ſenſe, a ſentence or deciſion pronounced 
by authority of a king, or other power, either by their own 
mouth, or by that of their jadges and officers, whom th 
appoint to adminiſter juſtice in their ſtead. See Jusrick and 
HENTENCE, | 
Of judgment, ſome are definitive, others only Preparatory 
proviſional, or interlocutory. See. DErIxITIVE, IxTERTO- 
CUTORY, c. 
The ancient words of judgment are very ſignificant, conſege. 
ratum eſt, &c. becauſe judgment is ever given by the court up- 
on conſideration had of the record and matter before them. In 


every judgment there ought to be three perſons, actor, rens, 


and jxdex ; plaintiff, or proſecutor, defendant, and judge. 
See PLAINTIFF, c. | 
JUDGMENT of God. JupiciuM des. 
Aſſigning falſe JUDGMENT. ASSIGNING. 
Maſs of JUDGMENT. > See Mass. 
Arreſt of JUDGMENT. \ ARREST. 
Villainons JUDGMENT. V1LLAINOUS, 
JUDICATURE, the quality, or profeſſion of thoſe who ad- 
miniſter juſtice, See JUSTICE. ” 
In which ſenſe jadicature is a kind of prieſthood. —In France 
offices of judicature are venal. See OFFICE. , 
JuUDICATURE, is alſo uſed to ſignify the extent of the juriſdiction 
of a judge, and the court wherein he ſits to render juſtice, 
JUDICE.— Coram non JUDICE, See CoRam. 


JUDICIAL. ExXTRAJUDICIAL. 
JuDICIAL «ſtrology. & See the article g ASTROLOGY. 
JupictaL writs. Waxir. 


r 2 See the article Lex. 1 

JUDICIA ſtrology. 1 STROLOGY. 
JuDICIARY depoſit. W 5 See the article DerosT, 
JUDICIO Falſe. See the article Fars0. 

JUDICIUM De: *, JUDGMENT of God, was a termanciently 


applied to all extraordinary trials of ſecret crimes ; as thoſe by 


arms, and ſingle combat, thoſe by fire or red-hot plow-ſhares, 
by plunging the arm in boiling water, or the whole body in 
cold water, in hopes God would work a miracle, rather than 
ſuffer truth and innocence to periſh, See TRIAL, PuRGA- 
TIN, c. | 

Si ſe ſuper defendere non poſſit, Judicio Dei ſcil. aqua vel fer- 

ro fieret de eo juftitia. 

Theſe cuſtoms were along time kept up, even among Chrilti- 
aus, and are ſtill in uſe in ſomenations. See ORDEAL, Wa- 
TER, CoMBAT, DvEL, ChAMIiON, Ec. 
Trials of this ſort were uſually held in churches, in preſence 
of the biſhops, prieſts, and ſecular judges, after three days fa- 
ſting, confeſſion, communion, and a world of adjurations and 
ceremonies, deſcribed at large by Du Cange. 

Jupiciuu affiſe. See the article AssiSA. 3 
JUGULAR, among anatomiſts, is applied to certain veils of 
the neck, which terminate in the ſubclavians. See VEIN. 

The jugular veins aretwo oneach fide; the one external, re- 
ceiving the blood from the face, and the external parts of the 
head; the other internal, which receives the blood from the 
brain. —See Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 6. litt. ii. ll. ; 
JUGULAR is alſo applied to certain glands of the neck, in the 
ſpaces between the muſcles. DEED. 
he jngular glandrarein number fourteen, and are of different 
figures, ſome larger, others leſs; they are faſtened to each 0- 
ther by certain membranes and veſſels; aud their ſubſtance 1s 
like that of the maxillaries. | mY 
They ſeparate a lympha, which is conveyed by thoſe ve 11 
to the adjacent muſeles. It is an obſtruction in thoſe glands 
which occaſions the kings-evil. Dionis, See EviIL. 6. 
JUICE, a liquid ſubſtance, which makes part of the compo" 
tion of plants; being diffuſed among all the ſolid parts, al 
ſerving for their nutriment and growth. See PLANT. |, | 
The juice, or ſap is that to plants, which blood is to animals. 
Sec SAP, and BLOOD. : * 
There are juices of divers kinds, aqueous, vinous, 22 
gummous, reſinous, and bitumnozs; and of all taſtes, an c 


jours. See GUM, RESIN, Oir, Ce. Dr. - 
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Dr. Liſter obſerves, that molt zaices of plants coagulate; 
whether they be ſuch 1 are drawn from the wounds of a plant, 
or ſach as ſpontaneouſly exſude ; and that he has made curds, 
and cakes of the ijaices of a, great number of plants; he 6 | 
that as the.jaces. of plants, leem to be 'compounded aud mix- 
ed of liquors.of, ditferent kinds; it is probable, 5 the caleous 
part be narcotic, for inſtance, the whey 1.0. not be {6 ; or the 
one may be hurtful, and the ther a good and uſefyl_medi- 
cament. A tp | $434 
joicx is alſp app 
humours in an 
Bop. Nn .o th os he 1 | 
Nervous JUICE, is aliquot, which, according to ſome phyſics | 
ans, is found in the canals. of the nerves, whence it takes its 
name. Gliſſon, Wharton, and illis, were the firſt who 
made mention of the ner vou nice; they take it to be a kind 
of vehicle for the;abimal ſpirits, ſerying to prevent their diſſi- 
pating too haſtily ; and think it alſo ſeryes to nouriſh. the parts 
of the body; hut à great part of our modegn phyficians deny 
the exiſtence of this juice; See Nekve, SPrart, (fc. 
Pancreatic Juices, is a liquor ſeparated in the glands of the pan- | 
creas. See PANCREAS, and PAncagaric. 3 
JuicE is * applied to the vapouts, and humidities incloſed in 
che enth. fs <a EY 8 15 
Thus cryſtal is ſaid to be formed of a lapidific jaice; metals 
are generated of vapouts and jices condenſed in the earth. 
See CRYSTAL, STONE, MeTAL, e. 
JUJUBS, JuJuB#, or 2:2yphe, the fruit of a tree of the ſame 
name, growing very common in Italy, and Provence. 
The jb: are about the ſize of a plumb, oval, red without, 
yellow within, of a ſweet, very commonly, vinous taſte : 
they are pectoral, and tive, ſoften the acrimony of the 
humours, and promote a diſcharge by ſputation. 


— = "EO. 


, „„ of . 7 
ſeveral, and even to all the fluids or 
r body! See FLuid, Humour, and 


* 


In the general, they. have much the ſame virtues with figs, and [- 


are uſed in much the ſame-intentions, See P10. | 
Pliny tells us, that Sextus Papinius brought the firſt jaj ubs from 
Syria, and truffles from Africa, towards the end uguſtus's 


JULEP, or Jut Ar, JULAPIUM, in 2 an eaſy, agree- 
able, extemporaneous potion preſcribed to ſick perſons; pſu- 
ally compoſed ot diſtilled waters, or light decoctions, fre- 
quently ſweerned with ſugar, or proper ſyrops. 

The word according «to Menage, is derived from the Ara- 
bic, giulep, or rather from the Greek nv Olearius de- 
rives it from gulap, a Perſian word, fignifying ro/e-water. 

It is ſometimes uſed as the ordinary drink in certain diſeaſes, 
| but more uſually as a vehicle for other forms of medicines ; ſer- 

ving chiefly to dilute, to cortect the peceant humours, reſtore 

the declining force of the heart, and promoteſleep. : 

JULIAN Year *, See the article F«/ran YEAR. 

The juliax is the old account of the year, till in aſe among us 


* 


Junta Calendar. Lal 65 Ca ; 
ULIAN Epocha. See os article J Fach“ | 
IULUS N an ancient hymn ſung by the Greeks, and 
the 


0 a [ Romans, during the time of their haryeſt, 
| hh. Ceres and Bacchus; to render thoſe deities pro- 


_ 73 be word"lv derived from the Greek was, whened,/ans;, © 
This hytno was ſomezzmes alſo called Demetrulas or Deme? 
tria lat, that is, Lala of Ceres. * 1 us n 

JuLys is alfo a name which botaniſts gave to thoſe worm · like 
 tufts,” or palms, (as they ate called in willows) which, at 
the'beginhing of the year, grow out, aud hang pendulous 
down from hazels, walnut-trees; oaks,” cheſhut trees, mul- 
Derry trees, aſhes, (+. populatly called gaben, See Car- 


Mr, Ray takes them fot colleQions of the ſtamina of the 
flowers of the tree, becauſe in fertile trees andy plants the 

have abundance of ſeminal veſſels, aud ſced-pods; which opi- 
nion is adopted by Bradley, who makes them to be the male 
bloſſoms, and td ſerve to .impregnate the rudiments of the 
fruit, or female bloſſoms, which on the ſame trees, or 
others of the ſame ſort. See Nur, "dad GENERAT1- 


ON. 
JULY *, the ſeventh month of the year; during which the ſan 
enters the ſign Leo: See Moxrz, Year, oc. | 
The word is derived from the Latin Julius, the fitname of C. 
Ceſar the dictator, who was born in it. Mark Antony firſt 
gave this month the name July, which before was called 
Quintilis, as being the fifth month of the year, in the old Ro- 
man calendar eltabliſhed by Romulus, which n in the 
month of March, For the ſame reaſon, Auguſt was called 
_«Sextilis, and September, October, November, and December, 

ſtill retain the name of their firſt rank: 8 : 

Qu ſiguitur, numero turba notala ſuo. Ovid, Faſt. | 
On the 19th day of this month the dog-days are commonly 
_ ſuppoſed to begin; when, according to Hippocrates and Pliny; 
the ſea boils, wine turns ſour, dogs go mad, the bile is in- 
creaſed and irtitated, and all animals decline and languiſh, 

Sc. See CANICULAR. | 


JUNCTURE, and joint, or cloſing of two bodies. See 


Jom, ARTICULATION, and DiARTHROSITS, 


JUNE “, the ſixth month of the year; during which the ſun 


enters the ſign of Cancer. See MonTn, and YEAR. 
® The word comes from the Latin Faris, which ſome derive 


& F urione: Ovid, in the 6th of his Faffi, makes the goddeſs 


77 4 
Junius & gore _—_ —— _ | _ 1 
Others rather derive it à Jus ioribus, this being for young peo- 
ple, as the month of May was for old ones. * 
Funius eft juvenum, qui fuit ante ſenum. 


In this month is the ſummer ſolſtice. See SOLSTICE; 


in England. It is ſo called from its founder Julius Cxſar, and | JUNIPER Berries, the fruit of the ſhrub Juniperus; much uſed 


by thac name isdiſtinguiſhed from the new, or Gregorian ac- 

| count, uſed in moſt parts of Europe. | | 

JULIAN period. See the article julian PERIOD: ' 7 

The jalian period is ſo called, as being adapted to the julian 
year. See YEAR. | 1 
It is made to commence before the creation of the world, and 
that more ot leſs, according to the hypotheſis that is followed. 
Its principal advantage conſiſts in this, that the ſame years of 
the cycles of the ſun, moon, aud indiction, belonging to any 
year of this period, will never fall together again till after the 
expiration of 7980 years, which, according to the received o- 
pinions, will ſcarce happen before the conſummation of all 
things. The firſt. year of the Chriſtian æra, in all our ſy- 
has of chronology, is always the-4714th of the julian pe- 
rid. | a r 44 
To find what year of the jalian period any given year, of 
Chriſt — To the — year of Chriſt add 471 3, (be- | 
cauſe ſo many years of the pir ) 
As "y 1.) the ſum gives the year of the jalian period 
Ougnt, ook "Ty 17225 i 
For inſtance, I would know what year of the juliam period 


ſought of the julian periode. 1 
On the 4 the year of the julian given, 


to find what yer of Chriſt anſwers thereto: From the year- 


of the julian period given; ſubtract 4713, and the reſidue will 
be the year ſught. "7 F 
For inſtance, I would know what. year of Chriſt anſwers to 
the jules 2 6433; wherefore, 6433-4713 1720 the 
f the year of the julian period given be leſs than 4713, then 
ſubtra& the (ame "hae 4714 (Which is t N 
period that anſwers to the year of Chriſt 1-) and the reſidue 
will ſhew how long before (the beginning of the common com- | 
putation from the nuivicy tit, the given year of the jx/:- 
an period was. te Ne $. & 
For inſtance, the city of Rome is ſaid to have been built J. P. 
960, I would know how long it was built before Chriſt ? 
w 4714 3960 754, Wherefore Rome was built 754 years | 
b 
Vo l. 


# 


A. D. 1720 answers to. Now 1720 +4713 =6433, the year] affairs.—On the death of Charles II. king 


in medieine. | | om | 
Etmuller had a vaſt opinion of janiper berries: The rob made 
of the expreſſed juice of the green berries, has been called the 
tberiata Germanorum; {b much are they eſteemed by that na- 
tion for their alexipharmic qualities. 
They ate certainly carminative; but their moſt remarkable 
properties are in ſcouring the viſcera, and particularly the reins 
and urinar ages, as all of the turpentine kind do. | 
The wood of this ſhrub is alſo of conſiderable uſe in phyſic: 
it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, expels wind, clears! the lungs, 
1 menſes, and removes obſtructions of the viſcera: 
t is further (aid to be ſudoriſic, cephalic, and hyſteric.— 


From it they draw a ſpirit, a tincture, an elixir, extract, and 


a ratafia, _ | 
It is ſaid it will laſt an hundred years without corrupting ; the 
chymiſts add, that a coal of juniper; covered with ales of 
the ſame kind; will keep on fire an entire year. 


julian period were - expired before | JUNT A, called alſo N ux ro, and JUxNCTo, a council or com 


y of ſeveral perſons meeting for the diſpatch of any buſi- 
neſs. n Wo | | | 
The term. is particularly uſed in the 2 and Portugueſe 
of Spain, the king- 
dom was governed; during the abſence of Philip V. by a 
unt a. | t 3 
In Portugal they have three confiderable junta's; the junta of 
commerce, that of the zhree eſtates, and that of robacco.— The 
firſt was eſtabliſhed by king John IV. this is a councitof ma- 
rine. The ſame king aſſembled the ſtates, of his kingdom to 
create the tribunal of rhe funta of the three eſtates; King Peter 
II. created the jamie of tobacco in 1675, it conſiſts of a pre- 


ſident and ſix counſellors. | 


is the year of the julian | IVORY, the tooth, or tusk of an elephant, growing on 


each fide of his trunk, ſomewhar in form of an horn. 
00TH. Fab 8 

Ivory is much eſteemed for its colour, its poliſh, and the fine- 

| neſs of its grain when wrought—Dioſcorides ſays, that by 
boiling it the ſpace of ſix hours with the root of mandrago- 

. ras, it becomes ſo ſoft and tractable, that one may manage it 
as he pleaſes. . See Dy. | 244 
The ivory of the iſle of Ceylon, and that of the iſland of A- 
chem have this peculiarity, a.” x6 never become yellow. 
' | 11 a 
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Salian remarks ſeven points wherein they differed from kings. 
19. 'I'hey were not hereditary. 29. They had no abſolute pow- 
er of lite and death, but only according to the laws, and depen- 
cently of them. 39. They never undertook war at their own 
pleaſure, but only when they were commanded by God, or 
called to it by the people. 49. They exacted notribute. 5“. 
They did not ſucceed each other immediately, but after the 
death of one there was frequently an interval of ſeveral years, 
cre a lueceſfor was appointed. 69. They did not uſe the en- 
ſigus of ſoverciguty, the ſcepter or diadem. 79. They had no 
authority to make any new laws, but were only totake care 
ot the obſervation of the laws of Motes, 

JupGes, or Book of JuDGes, is a canonical book of the Old 
Teſtament, containing the hiſtory of the Fadges, whereof we 
have been ſpeaking. 

The author is not known: It is probable the work did not come 
from any ſingle hand, being rather a collection of ſeveral little 
hiſtories, which at firit were ſeparate, but were after wards col- 
lected by Efdras, or Samuel, into a ſingle volume; and, in all 
likclinood, were taken from the ancient journals, annals, or 
memoirs, compoſed by the ſeveral Judge. 

JUDGMENT, a faculty of the loul, by which it perceives the 
relation between two, or more, ideas. See FAcuLTy, and 
SOUL. 

Ihus, when we jade that the ſun is greater than the moon, 
the underſtanding firſt compares the two ideas of the ſun and 
the moon, and finding the idea of the ſun greater than that of 
the moon, the will perfectly aquicſces in that perception, nor 
puts the mind upon any farther enquiry. See ASSENT. 

It is not the underitinding then that nde, as is ordinarily 
thought; nagement and renſonings, on the part of the under- 
ſtanding, are but mere perceptions: it is the will alone that 
#ages, by aquieſcing iu what is repreſented to it by the under- 
{tznding. See WiLL, Sc. 

The only diference then between perception, judgment, and 
rea/ui:in7, ſo far as the underſtanding is concerned in them, is 
this, that it perceives a thing ſimply, without any relation to 
any other thing, in a ſimple perception; that it perceives the 
relations between two or more things, in judgements; and laſt- 
ly, that it perceives the relations that are between the relations 
of things, in reaſonings ; ſo that all the operations of the un- 
derſtanding are in effect no more than pure perceptions. See 
PERCEPTION, and REASONING. 

Thus, when we perceive, for inſtance, twice 2, or 4, this is 
no more than a ſimple perception; when we jadge that twice 2 
are 4, or that twice 2 ate not F, the underſtanding does no 
more than barely perceive the relation of equality that is be- 
tween twice 2 and 4, or of inequality between twice 2 and 5. 
Further, reaſoning conſiſts in perceiving the relation, not be- 
tween two or more things, for that would be a jadement, but 
of two or more relatious of two or more things. Thus, when 
I conclude, that 4 being leſs than 6, twice 2 being 4, are by con- 
ſequence leſs than 6; I perceive not only the relation of inequa- 
lity between 2 and 4, aud 6, (for this were only a jzdement) but 
alſo the relation of inequality between the relation of twice 2 
and 4, and the relation between 4 and 6; which conſtitutes a 
reaſoning. The underſtanding therefore only perceives, and it 
is the will that ages, and reaſons in aſſenting voluntarily to 
what the underſtanding repreſents. Ste REASON, and Ux- 
DERSTANDING, 

Indeed, when the things which we conſider appear clear, and 
perfectly evident, it ſeems as if it were not voluntarily that 
the mind conſents to them; whence we are led to think, that 
it is not the will, but the underſtanding that zzdges of them. 
But to clear this point, it muſt be obſerved, that the 
things which we conſider, never appear intirely evident, till 
the underſtauding has examined them on all fides, and has 
perceived all the relations neceſſary to jxdge of them; whence 
it happens, that the will not being able to will any thing 
without knowledge, cannot act on the underſtanding ; that 
is, cannot defire it to repreſent any thing new in its object, 
as having already viewed it on all the ſides that have any re- 
lation to the queſtion in hand. It is obliged then to reſt in 
what has been already repreſented, and to ceaſe to agitate and 
diſturb it any further; in which ceſſation it is, that judgment 
conſiſts. 

This reſt or jaudement, then, not being free when things are in 
their laſt evidence, we are apt to imagine, that it is not the effect 
of che will. So long as there is any thing obſcure in the ſubject that 
we conticer, or that we are not fully ſatisfied that we have diſco- 
vered every thing neceſſary to reſolve the queſtion, as it hap- 
pens in melt of thoſe things that are difficult, and that con- 
taiu Various relations ; we remain at liberty not to acquieſce; 
the will may command the underſtanding to purſue its en- 
G':irjcs further, aud to make new diſcoveries; whence it 1s 
that ware more ready to allow the jadgments formed on 
thele ſubjects to be voluntary, e 
Mott philotophcrs, however, maintain, that even the jadg- 
aciiti winch vie torm on obſcure things are not voluntary; 
and will have our conſenting to the truth to be an ac- 
tion of the uiiderſtanding, which they call ent, to diſtin- 
gf: it trum our conſenting to goodnels, which they attti— 


JU 


pute to the will, and call it coz/zzr. Sce Assur, f 
But their error is owing to this, that in our preſent tate is 
frequently fee things to be evidently true, without the leaf 
reaſon to doubt of them; in which caſe the will is not at lide 
ty either to give or refuſe her aſſent: but it is not ſo in m 4 
ters of goodneſs ; there being nothing, which we do notknow 
ſome reaſon for forbcaring to love. So that we here perceive 
a mauicelt indifference, and are fully convinced, that When ns 
love any thing, even God, for inſtance, we uſe our — 
and do it voluntarily. But the uſe we make of our liberty 
is not ſo apparent, when we conſent to the truth, elpeciali, 
when ir appears perfectly evident: And this leads us to think 
that our conſent to truth, that is, our judgment, is not volun- 
tary; as if an action, to be voluntary, mult be indifferent: as 

it the bleſſed above did not love God voluntarily, becauſe the 
cannot be diverted from it by any other thing; nor we con. 
ſent freely to this evident propoſition, that twice 2 are 4, be- 
cauſe we have no appearance of reaſon to diſſuade us from it 
Sce LRERTY, TRUTH, FREEDOM, c. ; 

JuDGMENT, in a legal ſenſe, a ſentence or deciſion pronounced 
by authority of a king, or other power, either by their own 
mouth, or by that of their jadges and officers, whom the 
appoint to adminiſter juſtice in their ſtead. See Jus rice and 
SENTENCE, | 
Of jxdgments, ſome are definitive, others only Preparatory 
proviſional, or interlocutory. See, DErinirive, Inter. 
CUTORY, c. 
The ancient words of jadgment are very ſignificant, can. 
ratum eſt, &c. becauſe judgment is ever given by the courtup- 
on conſideration had of the record and matter before them. In 
every judgment there ought to be three perſons, actor, ren 
and jzdex; plaintiff, or proſecutor, defendant, aud judge: 
See PLAINTIFF, c. 

JUDGMENT of God. JUDICIUM dei. 

Aſſigning falſe JUDGMENT. ASSIGNING. 

Maſs of JUDGMENT. See Mass. 

Arreſt of JUDGMENT. \ ARREST. 

Villainons JUDGMENT. VILLAINOUS, 

JUDICATURE, the quality, or profeſſion of thoſe who ad- 
miniſter juſtice, See JUSTICE. : 
In which ſenſe jadicature is a kind of prieſthood. In France 
offices of judicature are venal. See OFFICE. , 

JuUDICATURE, is alſo uſed to ſignify the extent of the juriſdiction 
of a judge, and the court wherein he ſits to render juſtice, 

JUDICE.— Coram non JUDICE, See Coram. 

JUDICIAL. EXTRAJUDICIAL. 

JuDic1AL aſtrolagy. E See the articley ASTROLOGY. 

JuDICIAL writs. Wir. 

8 2 See the article LE x. - 

JUDICIARY Afrology. £ . STROLOGY. 

ſuDicIARY depoſit. 4 See the article DerosiT, 

JUDICIO Falſe. See the article Fars0. _. 

JUDICIUM De: *, JuDGMENT of God, was a term anciently 


applied to all extraordinary trials of ſecret crimes ; as thoſe by 


arms, and ſingle combat, thoſe by fire or red-hot plow-ſhares, 
by plunging the arm in boiling water, or the whole body in 
cold water, in hopes God would work a miracle, rather than 
ſaffer truth and innocence to periſh, See TRIAL, PuRGA- 
TION, o. 
* $7 ſe ſuper defendere non palit, Judicio Dei ſcil. agua wel fer- 
ro fieret de eo juſlitia. oh 
Theſe cuſtoms were along time kept up, even among Chrilti- 
ans, and are ſtill in uſe in ſome nations. See ORDEAL, Wa- 
TER, CoMBaT, DUEL, CHAMPION, & c. 
Trials of this ſort were uſually held in churches, in preſence 
of the biſhops, prieſts, and ſecular judges, after three days fa- 
ſting, confeſſion, communion, and a world of adjurations and 
ceremonies, deſcribed at large by Du Cange. 

Jupiciuu afſiſce. See the article AssiSA. 3 
JUGULAR, among anatomiſts, is applied to certain veins of 
the neck, which terminate in the ſubclavians. See VEIN. 

The jagular veins are two on each fide; the one external, te- 
ceiving the blood from the face, and the external parts of the 
head; the other internal, which receives the blood from the 
brain.—See Tab. Anat. (Augeiol.) fig. 6. litt. ii. Il. A 

JuGULAR is alſo applied to certain glands of the neck, in tne 
ſpaces between the muſcles. - 3 
The jugular gland rare in number fourteen, and are of 2 
figures, ſome larger, others leſs; they are faſtened to ede 7 
ther by certain membranes and veſſels; aud their ſubſtance ! 
like that of the maxillaries. ls 
They ſeparate a Iympha, which is conveyed by thoſe 5 5 
to the adjacent muſcles,—lt is an obſtruction in thoſe gla 
which occaſions the kings- evil. Dionis, See EVIL. FI 

JUICE, a liquid ſubſtance, which makes part of the one 
tion of plants; being diffuſed among all the ſolid parts, 
ſerving fortheir nutriment and growth. See PLANT. 3 
The juice, or ſap is that to plants, which blood is to an 
Sec Sap, and BLOOD. 


ls. 


8 . - 7 10 
There are juices of divers kinds, aqueous, vinous, oleagimon, 


, Cc0- 
gummous, reſinous, and bi/umnoxs; and of all taſtes, an 


jours. See GUM, RESsIx, OL, 6c. Dr. - 


J 


Ju 


JUL 


Dr. Liſter obſerves, , that moſt jaices of plants coagulate 
whether they be ſuch 1 are drawn from the wounds of a plant, 
or ſuch as ſpontaneou 

and cakes of the juices of a great number of plants; he adds 
that as the .pmrces of plants ſeem to be compounded and mix- 


ed of liquors of different kinds; it is probable, if the caſeous 
not be ſo; or the 
and uſeful medi- 


} UICE is alſd applied to ſeveral, and even to.all, the fluids or | 


art be narcotic, for inſtance, the whey ma 
one may be hurtful, and the other a g 
cament. 15 | 


See FLuD, 


humours in an animal body. UMOUR, and 


Bovr. A; 
Nervous JUICE, is a liquor, which, according to ſome phyſici- 
ans, is found in the canals of the nerves, whence it takes its 
name. Gliſſon, Wharton, and Willis, were the firſt who 
made mention of the wervous zuice y they take it to be a kind 
of vehicle for the animal ſpirits, ſerving to prevent their diſſi- 
pating too haſtily ; and think it alſo ſerves to nouriſh the parts 
of the body; but a great part of our modern phyſicians deny 
the exiſtence of this juice. See NERVE, SPIRIT, (9c. _ 
Pancreatic JUICE, is a liquor ſeparated in the glands of the pan- 
creas. See PANCREAS, and Panc&EaArTic. | 
Juice is * applied to the vapours, and humidities incloſed in 
the earth. _ 
Thus cry(tal is faid to be formed of a lapidific jaice; metals 
are generated of vapouts and jzices condenſed in the earth. 
See CRYSTAL, STONE, METAL, Se. l 
JUJUBS, JuJuB#, or ⁊igypbe, the fruit of a tree of the ſame 
name, growing very common in Italy, and Provence. 
The jajubs are about the ſize of a plumb, oval, red without, 
ellow within, of a ſweet, very commonly, vinous taſte : 
they are pectoral, and aperitive, ſoften the acrimony of the 
humours, and promotea diſcharge pi ſputation. 
In the general, they have much the ſame virtues with figs, and 
are uſed in much the ſame intentions. See FIG. 
Pliny tells us, that Sextus Papinius brought the firſt jajubs from 
Syria, and truffles from Africa, towards the end of Auguſtus's 


_ reign. | : | | | 

JULEP, or JuLare, JuLArrun, in pharmacy, an eaſy, agree- 
able, extemporaneous potion preſcribed to ſick perſons; pſu- 
ally compoſed ot diſtilled waters, or light decoctions, fre- 
quently ſweetned with ſugar, or proper ſyrops. 

The word according «to Menage, is derived from the Ara- 
bic, giulep. or rather from the Greek tyazricvy. Olearius de- 
rives it from gulap, a Perſian word, fignifying ro/e-water, | 

It is ſometimes uſed as the ordinary drink in certain diſeaſes, 
but more uſually as a vehicle for other forms of medicines ; ſer- 
ving chiefly to dilute, to corre@ the peccant humours, reſtore 
the declining force of the heart, and promoteſleep. 

JULIAN Year *, See the article Falian YEAR. 

| The julian is the old account of the year, ſtill in aſe among us 

in England. It is ſo called from its founder Julius Czfar, and 
by that name is diſt nguiſhed from the new, or Gregorian ac- 
count, uſed in moſt parts of Europe. 

JULIAN period. See the article julian PER10D. 
The jalian period is ſo called, as being adapted 
year. See YEAR. ; 2 
it is made to commence before the creation of the world, and 
that more or leſs, according to the hypotheſis that is followed. 
Its principal advantage conſiſts in this, that the ſame years of 
the cycles of the ſun, moon, aud indiction, belonging to any 
year of this period, will never fall together again till after the 
expiration of 7980 years, which, according to the received o- 
pinions, will ſcarce happen before the conſummation of all 
things. The firſt year of the Chriſtian era, in all our ſy- 
_ of chronology, is always the 4714th of the julian pe- 
riod. | 

To find what year of the jalian period any given year of 

Chriſt anſwers to: To the given year of Chriſt add 4713, (be- 

cauſeſo many years of the julian period were expired before 

25 "i 1.) — the ſum gives the year of the jalian period 

ought. | $5 2255 : 

For inſtance, I would know what year of the julian period 

D. 1720 anſwers to. Now 1720 +4713 =6433, the year 

ſought of the jalias period. WE. WA. 8 

On the contrary, having the year of the julian period given, 

to find what year of Chriſt anſwers thereto: From the year 

of the julian period given; ſubtract 471 3, and the reſidue will 

be the year ſought. * 

For inſtance, I would know what year of Chriſt anſwers to 

the jokes period 6433; wherefore, 6433—4713=1720 the 

ear ſought, * a 5 
ie the year of the julian period given be leſs than 4713, then 
ſubrra the ſame from 4714 (whieh is the year of the Jun 
period that anſwers to the year of Chriſt 1.) and the reſidue 
will ſhew how long before 
putation from the rativity of) Chriſt, 
an period was. a x ; 

For inſtance, the city of Rome is ſaid to have been built J. P. 

3960, I would know how long it was built before Chriſt ? 
ow 4714—3960= 754, Wherefore Rome was built 754 years 

before Chriſt, N W 2 
'Vor I. 


to the julian 


the given year of the juli- 


y exſude; and that he has made cards, ' 


the beginning of the common com- 


| 


I'VO 
Juha Calendar. CALENDAR: 


JuLian Epocha. 2 See ne anticle Epoch. 
IULUS*, 10raos, an ancient hymn ſang by the Greeks, and 


aſter them 
of Ceres and Bacchus; to render thoſe deities pro- 


in honour 
pitious. 
7 3 is derived ſrom the Greek , whence. sg, 2 


This hymu was ſomeimes alſo called Demetralat or Demes 
triglas, that is, [#las of Ceres. a 

JuLvs is alſo a name which botaniſts gave to thoſe worm - like 
tufts, or palms, (as they ate called in willows) which, at 
the beginning of the year, grow out, aud hang pendulous 
down from hazels, walnut-trees, oaks, cheſhut trees, mul- 
15 trees, aſhes, c. populatly called catkins. See Car- 


Mr. Ray takes them for colleQions of the ſtamina of the 
flowers of the tree, becauſe in fertile trees and plants the 

have abundance of ſeminal veſſels, and ſced-pods ; which opi- 
nion is adopted by Bradley, who makes them to be the male 
bloſſoms, and to ſerve to  impregnate the rudiments of the 
fruit, ot female bloſſoms, which appear on the ſame trees, or 
others of the ſame ſort. See PLANT, and GENERAT1- 


ON. 
JULY *, the ſeventh month of the year; during which the ſan 
enters the ſign Leo. See Moxrn, Year, Cc. | 
The word is derived from the Latin Julius, the ſitname of C. 
Ceſar the dictator, who was born in it. Mark Antony firſ 
gave this month the name Jah, which before was called 
Quintilis, as being the fiſth month of the year, in the old Ro- 
man calendar eſtabliſhed by Romulus, which n in the 
month of March. For the ſame reaſon, Au was called 
Sextilis, and September, October, November, and December, 
ſtill retain the name of their firſt rank. 
Qu ſequitur, numero turba notata ſuo. Ovid. Faſt. 
On the 19th day of this month the dog-days are commonly 
ſuppoſed to begin; when, according to Hippocrates and Pliny; 
the ſea boils, wine turns ſour, dogs go mad, the bile is in- 
creaſed and irtitated, and all animals decline and langyuiſh, 
Sc. See CANICULAR. 


JUNCTURE, and joint, or cloſing of two bodies. See 


Jom, ARTICULATION, and DIARTHROSIS, 


JUNE “, the ſixth month of the year; during which the ſun 


enters the ſign of Cancer. See MonTn, and VRAR. 
The word comes from the Latin 7anius, which ſome derive 
à F wrione; Ovid, in the 6th of his Faſti, makes the goddeſs 


5 unius à noflro nomine nomen habet. * 
Others rather derive it à Jus ioribus, this being for young peo- 
ple, as the month of May was for old ones. 
| Junius eft juvenum, qui fuit ante ſenum. 

In this month is the ſummer ſolſtice. See SOLSTICE: 
JUNIPER Berries, the fruit of the ſhrub Juniperus; much uſed 
in medicine, 25 | 
Etmuller had a vaſt opinion of janiper berries: The rob made 
of the expreſſed juice of the green berries, has been called the 
theriara Germanorum; ſi much are they eſteemed by that na- 

tion for their alexipharmic qualities. 
They ate certainly carminative; but their moſt remarkable 
properties are in ſcouring the viſcera, and particularly the reins 
and urinary paſſages, as all of the turpentine kind do. 
The — of this ſhrub is alſo of conſiderable uſe in phyſic: 
it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, expels wind, clears! the lungs, 
ovokesthe menſes, and removes obſtructions of the viſcera : 
| It is further ſaid to be ſudorific, cephalic, and hyſteric.—— 
From it they draw a ſpirit, a tincture, an elixir, extract, and 


a ratafia. 


It is ſaid it will laſt an hundred years without corrupting ; the, 
chymiſts add, that a coal of juniper, covered with aſhes of 
the ſame kind; will keep on fire an entire year, 
JUNTA, called 2 and JUNCTo, a council or com- 
pany of ſeveral perſons meeting for the diſpatch of any buſi- 
neſs. . 
The term is particularly uſed in the Spaniſh, and Portugueſe 
affairs. On the death of Charles II. king of Spain, the king- 
dom was governed; during the abſence of Philip V. by a 


junta; ö 
D Portugal they have three conſiderable junta i; the junta of 


commerce, that of the three eſtates, and that of tobacco. — The 


firſt was eſtabliſhed by king John IV. this is a council of ma- 
rine. The ſame king aſſembled the ſtates, of his kingdom to 
create the tribunal of the ſunta of the three eltates; King Peter 
II. created the junta of tobacco in 1675, it conſiſts of a pre- 
ſident and fix couuſellors. 
IVORY, the tooth, or tusk of an elephant, growing on 
each fide of his trunk, ſomewhat in form of an horn. See 
TooTH. 1 . | 
Ivory is much eſteemed for its colour, its poliſh, and the fine- 
neſs of its grain when wrought;,—Dioſcorides ſays, that by 


boiling it the ſpace of ſix hours with the root of mandrago- 


ras, it becomes ſo ſoft and tractable, that one may manage it 


as he pleaſes. . See DyinG. , 
The ivory of the iſle of Ceylon, and that of the iſland of A- 


chem have this peculiarity, _ neyer become yellow, 
11 


as 


» „ 


the Romans, during the time of their harveſt; 
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the ſun appears, 


Jupiter has three a 
Sir Iſaac Newton thinks are formed in his atmoſpere.— In 
- theſe are ſeveral macule, or ſpots; from whoſe motion, the 


as thoſe of the Terra firma and Eaſt-Indics do ; on which ac- 
count the former are much dearer. 


Black Ivory, is the native mvory burnt, and taken out in leaves 
or ſhivers when become black. It is ground with water, and 
made up into little cakes or troches, uſed by the painters, See | 


BLACK. 


JUPITER, in mythology, c. See the article Gon, 

Flamen of IuIT ER. See the article FLAMEN, and DIALS. 
JoyrreR, A, in aſtronomy, one of the ſbperior planets, remark- 
able for its brightneſs ; which, by its proper motion ſeems to 


revolve round the earth in about twelye years. See PLANET. 
upiter is ſituate betweenSaturn and Mars: It has a rotation rou nd 


its own arie in g hours, 56 minutes? anda periodical revolution 
round the ſun in 4332 days, 12 hours, 200 9%. 


Jupiter is the biggeſt of all the planets: Irs diameter to that of 
5 aſtronomical obſervations, to be as 1077 
is to 10000; to that of Saturn as, 1077 to 889, to that of 


the earth 4s 1677 to 104. The force of gravity on its ſurface 
is to that on the ſurface of the ſun, as 797,15 is to 10000; 


to that of Saturn, as 797,tF to 534,337; to that of the earth, 
as 997,15 to 407,832. The denlity of its matter js to that ot 


the ſun as 7404 to 10000, to that of Saturn as 7404 to 6011, 


to that of the earth as 7404 to 3921. The quantity of mat- 


ter contained in its body, is to that of the ſun as 9, 248 to 
1000, to that of Saturn as 9, 248 ro 4,223, to that of the 

earth as 9,248 to 0,0044. See REVOLUTION, DIAMETER, 
N Cc 


The mean diſtance of Jupiter from the ſun is 5201 of thoſe 
tts, whereof the mean diſtance of the earth from the ſun 


is 1000, though Kepler only makes it 5196 of thoſe pans. — | 


M. Caflini calculates Fzpiter's mean diſtance from the earth 
to be 115,000 ſemi-diameters of the earth. — Gregory com- 


putes the diſtance of Jupiter from the ſun to be above five 
times as great as that of the earth from the ſun ; whence ; 


he gathers, that the diameter of the ſun to an eye placed 
in Fapiter, would not be a fifth part of what it appears 
to us; and therefore his dick would be twenty-five times 


les, and his light and heat in the ſame proportion, See 


DiSTANCE. 


The inclination of Jupiter's orbit, that is, the angle formed 


by the plane of its orbit, with the plane of the- ecliptic, is 


1 deg. 20 min. His excentricity is 250; and Huygens com- 


putes his ſurface to be four hundred times as large as that of 
our earth. See INCLINATION, EXCENTRICITY, Cc. 
Jupiter is one of the ſuperior planets, that is, of the three 
which are above the ſan. Hence it has no parallax, its diſtance 
from the earth being too great, to have any ſenſible proportion to 
the diameter of the earth. See PARALLAx. 

Though it be the greateſt of the planets, yet its revolution about 


its axis is the ſwifteſt. Its polar axis is obſerved to be ſhor- 


ter than its equatorial diameter; and Sir Iſaac Newton de- 
termines the difference to be as 8 to 9. So that its figure is 
a ſpheroid, and the ſwiftneſs of its rotation occaſions this 
ſpheroidiſm to be more ſenſible than that ef any other of the 


planets. 


piter appears almoſt as large as Venus, but is not altogether 
o bright: He is eclipſed by the moon, by the ſun, and even 
by Mars. Hevelius is ſaid to have once obſerved Fupiter's 
diameter ſeven inches, having inequalities like the moon. See 
PHASES. 


„called zones, or belts, which 


motion of Jupiter round its axis is ſaid to have been firit de- 
termined. The diſcovery - of which is controverted between 
Euſtachio, P. Gotignies, Caſſini, and Campani. See BELTS, 


 MacuLaz, c. 
The four little ſtars, or moons, which move round Jupiter, 


were firſt diſcovered by Galileo, who called them the aſtra 


Me dicæa; but we the ſatellites of Jupiter. See SATELLITES. 
- Caſfliniobſerved, that the firſt or innermoſt of theſe ſatellites was 


five ſemi-diameters of Jupiter diſtant from Jupiter itſelf, and 
made its revolution in oneday, 18 hours, and 32 minutes. The 


ſecond, which is ſomewhat greater, he found eight ſemi-diameters 


diſtant from Jupiter, and its revolution 3 days, 13 hours, and 
12 minutes. The third, which is the greateſt of all, is diſtant 


from Jupiter 13 ſemi-diameters, and finiſhes its courſe in 7 


days, 3 hours, and 5o minutes. The laſt, which is the leaſt 
of all, is diſtant from Jupiter 23 ſemi-diameters; its period is 
16 days, 18 hours, and 9 minutes. 

Theſe four moons muſt make a pleaſing ſpectacle to the inha- 


bitants of Jupiter, if it be true there are any; for ſometimes 


they riſe all together; ſometimes they are all together in the 
meridian, ranged one under another; and ſometimes all ap- 
pear in the horrzon. Add, that they frequently undergo eclipſes, 
the obſervations whereof are found of eſpecial uſe in deter- 
mining the longitude. Caſſini has made tables for calculating 


the immerſions and emerſions of Jupiter's firſt ſatellite. Sce 


Eclirsk, LoONnGITUVUE, &&c. 


Comparative aſtronomy of JUP1TER, —— The day and night are 


of the ſame length in Japiter all over his ſurface, viz. five 


hours each; the axis of his diurnal rotation being nearly at 


JUR 


right angles to the plane of his annual orbit. See Day 
Though there be tour primary planets below Jupiter, yet an 
eye placed on his ſurface would never perceive any of them: 
unlels, perhaps, as ſpots paſſing over the ſun's disk, whe, 
they happen to come between the eye and the ſun,—The pa- 
rallax of the ſun, viewed from Jupiter, will ſcarce be ſen. 
ſible, no more than that of Saturn, neither being much above 
20 ſeconds; ſo that the ſun's 1 diameter in Japire- 
will not be above fix minutes. The outermoſt of upiter's 
ſatellites will appear almoſt as big * does 


N t 
viz. five times the diameter, and 25 times the disk of the lun. 


Dr. Gregory adds, that an aſtronomer in Jupiter would 
eaſily diſtinguiſh two kinds of planets, four nearer him, vis 
the ſatellites, and two, viz. the Sun and Saturn, more 0. 
mote. The former, however, will fall vaſtly ſhort of the 
ſun in brightneſs, notwithſtanding the great dlproporton in 
the diſtances and apparent magnitudes. From thoſe four dif. 
ferent moons, the inhabitants of Jupiter will have four diffe- 
rent kinds of months, and che number of moons in their year 
will not be leſs than 4500. Theſe moons are eclipſed as of. 
ten as, being in oppoſition to the ſun, they fall within the ſha. 
dow of Japiter; and again, as oft as being in conjunction 
with the ſun, they project their ſhadows to Jupiter, th 
make an eclipſe of the ſun to an eye placed in that part 9 
Fapiter where the ſhadow falls. But in regard the orbits of 
- theſe ſatellites are in a plane which is inclined to, or makes 
an angle with the plane of Japiter's orbit, their eclipſes be- 
come central, when the ſun is in one of the nodes of theſe 
ſatellires ; and when out of this poſition, the eclipſes may be 
total, though not central, becauſe the breadth of Jupiters 
ſhadow is nearly decuple to that of the breadth of any of the 
fatellites; and the apparent diameter of any of theſe moong is 
nearly quintuple the apparent diameter of the fun. It is owin 
to this remarkable inequality of diameters, and the (mal! — 
clination the plane of the orbits of the ſatellites has to the plane 
of Jupiter's orbit, that in each revolution there happen eclipſes 


conliderable diſtance from the nodes.. Further, the inferior 


| among theſe ſatellites, even when the ſun is at its greateſt dj. 


ſtance from the nodes, will occaſionally eclipſe and be ec); 
ſed by the ſun to an inhabitant of e 8 
moteſt of them, in this caſe, eſcapes falling into Fapirer's ſha- 
dow, and Jupiter into his, for two years together. To this it 
may be added, that one of theſe ſatellites ſometimes eclipſes 
another; where the phaſis muſt be different, nay frequently 
oppoſite to that of the ſatellite falling into the ſhadow of J 
piter juſt mentioned; for in this the eaſtern limb immerges 14 
and — weltern immerges laſt; but in the others it is juſt the 
reverſe. - | 3s 
The ſhadow of Jupiter, though it reaches far beyond its ſa- 
tellires, yet falls ſhort of any other planet; nor could any 
other planet, Saturn alone excepted, be immerged in it, even 
- though it were infinite. Indeed, Fzp:ter's ſhadow could not 
reach Saturn, unleſs Fupiter's diameter were half that of the 
ſun ; whereas, in effect, it is not one ninth of it. 
The courſes of Japiter's ſatellites, and their various eclipſes, 
would render navigation very ſure and eaſy on the globe of 
Jupiter. Even we, at this diſtance, can make very good uſe 
of them; thoſe eclipſes being found one of our beſt means for 
determining the longitude at ſea. See LoxciTuDE. 
JueiTER;, among alchymiſts, ſignifies the philoſophers gold. 
See GoLD. | 8 
The gentlemen of this profeſſion apply every thing to their 
art which the mythologiſts mention of the god Jupiter, pre- 
tending that the ancient fables are to be underſtood in a figu- 
rative tenſe: for inſtance, Jupiter is the maſter of the gods, 
and gold, ſay they, is the molt precious of metals. Mer 
is the ambaſſador of Jupiter; and this ſhows with how mu 
. eaſe Mercury inſinuates into every thing. Jupiter holds the 
thunderbolt as his ſcepter ; which evidently points out the ex- 
ternal ſulphur uſed in projection. Jupiter has the heavens for 
his ordinary habitation ; this ſhews him volatile, dry, and hot. 
The debauches of Jupiter, who ſoughtfor pleaſurein the low, 
bur prolific and fruitful earth, diſcover, ſay they, its fecundity; 
and that gold might be made, were the way of preparing it 
diſcovered. In a word, Jupiter is the ſon of Saturn, which 
ſhews ſome reſemblance” between the qualities of gold and 
lead. See GOLD, SATURN, LEAD, we. 
JURATAM.—Afiſa ca dit in juratam. See ASSISA. 
JURATI. See the article JURATS. 

Non ponendo in JURATIS. See the article Nox ponendb. 
JURATS, JuxaT1, magiſtrates in the nature of aldermen, for 
the government of ſeveral cqrporations. See ALDERMAN. 

Thus we meet with the mayor and jzrats of Maidſtone, 

Rye, Winchelſea, £&c.—S0 Jerſey has a bailiff and twelve 

'arats, or ſworn aſſiſtants, to govern the iſland. 
JURE.—De Jux. See Ds Facro, and PosSESSION. 


8 Jux. See the article Quo yxre. 


TURIDICI Dies. See the article Diks. 
URISCONSULTUS, or JURECONSULTUS, or ICTvs, 
among the Romans, was-a perſon learned in the law; 3 
maſter of the Roman juriſprudence ; who was conſulted * . 


* 


both of the ſatellites and of the fun; though the ſun be a- a 


n 


il 
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interpretation of the laws, and cuſtoms, and the difficult points 


in law-ſuits. See Civit-law, 
The fifteen books of the Digeſ# were compiled wholly from 
the anſwers,” or reports of the ancient Juriſronſulti. Tribo- 
nianus, in deſtroying the two thouſand volumes from whence 
the Code and Digeſt were taken, has deprived the public of a 
world of things, which would have given them light into 
the office of the ancient juriſconſulti. See Cope, and Di- 
GEST. : 
We. ſhould ce have known any thing beyond their bare 
names, had not Pomponius, who lived in the ſecond century, 
taken care to preſerve ſome circumſtances of their office. 
The Roman juriſconſulti ſeem to have been the ſame with our 
chamber- counſellors, who arrived at the honour of being con- 
ſulted, through age and experience, but never pleaded at the bar. 
Their pleading advocate or lawyers, never became juriſconſul. 
ti. See ADVOCATE. 
In the times of the common wealth, the advocate had by much 
the more honourable employment, as being in the ready way 
to attain to the higheſt preferments. They then deſpiſed the 
juriſtonſulti, calling them in deriſion formularii and legulei, 
as having invented certain forms, and monoſyllables, in order 
to give their anſwers the greater appearance of gravity and 
myſtery. But in proceſs of time they became io much e- 
ſteemed, that they were called prudentes and ſapieutes, and the 
emperors appointed the judges to follow their advice. Au- 
guſtus advanced them to be public officers of the empire; ſo 
that they were no longer confined to the petty counſels of 
2 5 
n. Rutilius has written the lives of the moſt famous juriſ- 
conſulti, who have lived within theſe 2000 years. 
JURISDICTION, a power, or authority which a man has to 
do juſtice in caſes of complaint made before him. 
There are two kinds of juriſadiction, the one eeclefiaſtical, the 
other ſecular. | 
Secular [JURISDICT10N, belongs to the king and his juſtices, or 
delegates. + See JuSTICE, Covurr, e. 
Ec lefaſtical URISDICTION, belongsto biſhops, and their depu- 
ties. See BiSHOP, OFFICIAL, ee. | 
Biſhops, c. have two kinds of juriſdickion, the one internal, 
which is exerciſed over the conſcience in things purely ſpiritu- 
al; and this they are ſuppoſed to hold immediately of God: 
The other contentions, which is a privilege ſome princes have 
given them of terminating diſputes between eccleſiaſtics, and 
laymen. See CONTENTIOUS, s | 
JURISPRUDENCE, the ſcience of what is juſt and unjuſt, or 
of the laws, rights, cuſtoms, ſtatues, c.. neceſlary for the 
doing of juſtice. See LAw. . 
Civil juriſprudence, is that of the Roman law ; canonical, that 
of the canon law; fexdal, that of fees. See Civit, Canon, 
FEvuDAL, S Ca | 
JUROR, JuraTox, in a legal ſenſe, one of thoſe twenty-four, 
or twelve men, who are ſworn to deliver truth upon ſuch e- 
vidence as ſhall be given them touching any matter in queſtion. 
See Jury, and VERDICT. ; 
The puniſhment of petty jurors attainted of giving a verdict 
contrary to evidence, willingly, is very ſevere. See Ar- 
TAINT, - 
Challenge to the JuURORS. See the article CHALLENGE. 
JURY, in common law, ſignifies twenty-four, or twelve men, 
ſworn to enquire of a matter of fa&, and declare the truth, 
upon ſuch evidence as ſhall be delivered them touching the 
matter in queſtion. See JUROR, and ENQuUEST. 
The jury is to be choſen out of the ſame claſs or rank with 
the accuſed; and if he be a foreigner, he may demand a jury 
half foreigners and half Engliſhmen. * 
There are ordinarily thirty-ſix impannel led, whereof, in cri- 
minal caſes, the perſon accuſed has the libetry to challenge ot 
' ſer aſide twenty- four, and to pick out twelve at his pleaſure.-- 
Theſe twelve ate preſent at the trial, after which they with- 
draw itito a chamber by themſelves, where they are to be ſhut 
up without fire or candle, victuals or drink, till ſuch time as 
they agree in their verdict, and declare unanimouſly that the 
defendant is either guilty of the charge laid againſt him or not 
guilty. Upon which, the judge paſſes the ſentence preſcrib- 
ed by the law. 


In England there are three ſorts of trials, viz. one by parlia- 


ment, another by battle, and a third by aſfize, or jury. See 
TRIAL, Cougar, Cc. a oh : 
The trial by aflize (be the action civil or criminal, public or 
private, perſonal or real) is referred for the fact to a jury, and 
as they find it, ſo paſſes the judgment. See ASSIZE. 

This jury is not only uſed in circuits of juſtices errant, but alſo 
in other courts and matters of office : But though it apper- 
tains to moſt courts of the common law, yet it is moſt re- 
markable in the half- year courts of the juſtices errant, common- 
ly called the greas aſſizes, and in the quarter-ſefſions ; and in 


them it is moſt ordinarily called a jury: In other courts it is | 


uſually called an ingeſt, and in the court-baron, a jury of 
the homage. See ENQUEST. 5 

lu the general aſſize there are uſually many Juries, becauſe 
there are a great many cauſes, both civil and criminal, com- 


108 


monly to be tried; whereof one is called the grand ary, and the 


. Felt the petit juries ; of which, it ſeems, there ſhould be oue 


in every hundred.” 
Grand Jury, confiſts of twenty-four grave and ſubſtantial 
gentlemen, or ſome of the better ſort of yeomen, choſen in- 
differently by the ſheriff” out of the whole ſhire, to con ſider of 
all bills of indictment preferred to the court ; which they do 
either approve by writing upon them bi/la vera; or diſallow, 
by indorſing ignoramut. See BILL, I6Nok Anus, | 
Such as they do approve, if they touch life and death, ate far - 
ther referred to another jury, to be conſidered of, becauſe the 
caſe is of much importance; but others of lighter moment a 
upon their allowance, without more ado, fined by the bench; 
except the party traverſe the ĩindictment, or challenge it for in- 
ſufficiency, or remove the cauſe to a higher coutt by certiora- 
ri ; in which two former caſes it is referred to another j1 1 
= —— — 5 8 a 945 bar. And preſently 
upon the allowance of this bill, by the grand inqueſt, a 1 
is ſaid to be indi&ed. See hay dew 1 
Such as they diſallow, are delivered to the bench, by whom 
they are forthwith cancelled, or torn. | | 
Petit Jury, conſiſts of twelve met at the leaſt, and are impan- 
nelled as well upon criminal as upon civil cauſes © thoſe that 
paſs upon offences of life and death, bring in their verdi& ei- 
ther zung, or not guilty; whereupon the priſoner, i he be 
found guilty is ſaid to be convicted, and receives judgment and 
condemnation ; or otherwiſe is acquitted, and ſet free. See 
TweLve Men. | 8 
Thoſe that paſs upon civil cauſes real, ate all, or ſo many as 
can conveniently be had, of the ſame hundred, where the land 
or tenement in queſtion doth lie, being four at leaſt; and they, 
upon due examination, bring in their verdict either for the de- 
mandant, or tenant. | AT 
Clerk of the Jurits. See the article CLERK. | 
JURY-MAST, an appellation given by the ſeamen to an ex- 
tempotaneous fort of maſt, patched up of yards, or other peices 
of timber, and ſet up in the room of a true maſt, loſt in a 
fight, or by a ſtorm. * 
Us, and Jura. See the article Law, Riehr, 6c. 
Jus Corone, rights of the crown, is part of the law of Eng- 
land, which differs in many * from the general law con- 
cerning the ſubject. Coke on Litt. See King, PREROGA- 


- 


; TIVE, e. 
nale Jus. 393 QvaLE jus. 
Jus 7 >. ? See the article 3 oA. A 


JUST *, a ſpottive kind of combat on horſeback, man againſt 
man, armed with lances. See TURXAMENT. il, 
»The word is by ſome derived from the French jowfte, of the 

Latls fonts, becauſe the combatants fought near one another. 
Salmafius derives it from the modern Greek, zouftra, or ra- 
ther -ty5pz, Which is uſtd in this ſenſe by Nicephorus Gre- 
Others derive it from '7Jufta, which in the corrupt 
age of the Latin tongue was uſed for this exerciſe, by rea- 


ſon is was ſuppoſed a more ju and equal combat than the 
tournament. 


Anciently, jaſts and tournaments made a part of the enter- 
tainment at all ſolemn feaſts, and rejoicings. — The Spaniards 
borrowed theſe exercifes from the Moors, and call them jxego 
de cannas, reed, or cane-play. _—— Some take them to be the 
ſame with the Judus Trojanus, anciently practiſed by the youth 
of Rome: See TROIA. | | 

The Turks uſe them till, and call them lancing the gerid. 
The difference between jaſts and turnaments conſiſts in this, 
that the latter is the genus, of which the former is only a ſpe- 
cies. Turnaments included all kinds of military ſports, and 

. engagements, made out of gallantry and diverſion. -— Fxſts 
were thoſe particular combats where the parties were near each 
other, and engaged with lance and fword : add, that the tur- 
nament was frequently rmed by a number of cavaliers, 
who fought in a body. The jaſt was a ſingle combat of one 

man againſt another. Though the jx/ts were uſually made in 

turnaments, after a general rencounter of all the cayaliers, yet 
they were ſometimes ſingly, and independent of any turna- 
ment. See TURNAMENT. 
He who appeared for the firſt time at a juſt, forfeited his 
helm or caſque, unleſs he had forfeited before at a turna- 
ment ; 

JuST A ui. See the article Aypv1. ; 

JUSTICE, JusT1T1A, a conſtzut defire or inclination to give 
every one his due ; or a habit by which the mind is diſpoſed, 
and determined to give every man his own. 

Fuſtice may be divided into diſtributive, commutative, and 
legal. 

Diſt-ibutive Jvsrick, is concerned in matters of government, 
and of beneficence, and is either remuneratory, or punitive ; 
it obſerves an equality in dealing rewards and puniſhments, ac- 
cording to each man's condition and merit; for as actions are 
either good or evil, for the good, rewards mult be aſſigned; 


tion is obſerved. See DISTRIBUTIVE. 
Commutative JUSTICE, is converſantin matters of commerce 
and in the equal commuration or exchanging of things, and pro- 


ceeds 


and for the evil, puniſhments : and herein a geometrical propor- 
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ceeds according to an arithmetical equality, without any re- 
gard to perſons and circumſtances, 8 

Legal JUSTICE, is that which reſides in the ſtate, or monarch 
by whoſe power and authority the effects of commutative and 
diſtributive juſtice are frequently ſuperſeded, or ſuſpended ; as 
in a dearth of corn, if a perſon that has a ſtock by him will 
not ſell ir, it ſhall be taken from him; and the like. 

Hand of JUSTICE. HAND. 

Officers of JUSTICE. C See the articles 3 OFFICE. 

Poetical JUSTICE. PoETICAL. 

Temperament ad JUSTITIAM. See the article TEMPER A- 
MENT. 

JvsSTiCE, JUSTITIARIUS, is likewiſe an officer appointed by 
the king, or commonwealth, to do right by way of judgment. 
See JUDGE, and JUDGMENT. 

He is called juſtice, not judge; anciently jaſticia, not juſti- 

-  ciarins, becauſe he has his authority by deputation, as delegate 
to the king, and not jure magiſtratus; ſo that he cannot de- 
pute br i other in his ſtead, the jaſtice of the foreſt only ex- 
cepted. 

Of theſe jaſtices, we have various kinds in England: v:z. 

Chief JuSTICE of the ye Fe is the capital jaſtice of 
Great Britain, and a lord by his office, — His buſineſs is 
chiefly to hear and determine all pleas of the crown; that 
is, ſuch as concern offences againſt the crown, dignity, and 

ace of the king, as treaſons, felonies, c. See King's- 
ENCH. 
This officer was formerly not only chief jnſtice, but alſo chief 
baron of the Exchequer, and maſter of the court of wards. — 
He uſually fat in the king's palace, and there executed that of- 
fice, formerly performed per comitem palatii; he determined, 
in that place, all the differences happening between the barons 
and other great men. 
He had the prerogative of being vicegerent of the kingdom, 
whenever the king went beyond ſea, and was uſually choſen 
to that office out of the prime nobility ; but his power was 


reduced by king Richard I. and king Henry I. —His office 


is now divided, and his title changed from Capitalis Anglia 
Juſticiarius, to Capitalis Fuſticiarius ad placita, coram rege 
tenenda, or Capitalis Juſtictarius banci regii. 

Chief JUSTICE of the Common-pleas, he who, with his aſ- 
ſiſtants, hears and determines all cauſes at the common law; 
that is to ſay, all civil cauſes between common perſons, as 
well perſonal as real; and he alſo is a lord by his office. See 
CoMMON-PLEAS. 

JuST1CE of the foreſt, is a lord by his office, who has power 
and authority to determine offences committed in the king's 
foreſts, &'c. which are not to be determined by any other 
court, or juſtice, See FOREST. 

Of theſe there are two, whereof one has juriſdiction over all 
the foreſts on this fide I rent, and the other beyond it. 

By many ancient records, it appears to be a place of great ho- 
nour and authority, and is never beſtowed but on ſome per- 
ſon of great diſtinction.— The court where this jaſtice ſits, is 
called the juſtice-ſeat of the foreſt. 

This is the only jaſtice who may appoi 
called juſtice in eyre of the foreſt. 

JUSTICES is eyre, juſticiarii itinerantes, or errantes, were thoſe 
anciently ſent with commiſſion into divers counties, to hear 
ſuch cauſes, eſpecially, as were termed pleas of the crown ; 
and that for the caſe of the ſubject; who muſt elſe have been 
hurried to the courts of Weſtminſter, if the cauſe were too 
high for the county courts. 

According to ſome, theſe jaſtices were ſent once in ſeven 
years, but others will have them to be ſent oftner. Camden 
fays, they were inſtituted in the reign of king Henry II. but 
they appear to be of an older date. 

They were much like our Fuſtices of aſſize at this day; 
though tor authority, and manner of proceeding, very diffe- 
rent. | 

JusSTICEs of afſizes, are ſuch as were wont, by ſpecial commiſ- 
lion to be ſent into this or that county, to take aſſizes, for the 
eaſe of the ſubjects. Sce ASS zx. 

For whereas theſe actions pals always by jury, ſo many men 


nt a deputy ; he is alſo 


— 
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| might not, without great damage and charge, be brought 
to London; and therefore jaſtices, for this purpole, by coy 
miſſion particularly authorized, were ſent down to them 12 
Theſe continue twice every year to pals the circuit by tw 
and two, through all England, diſpatching their ſeveral bon. 
neſſes by ſeveral commiſſions; tor they have one commiſſi A 
to take afſizes, another to deliver goals, and another of — 
and terminer, c. See Circvir, and Ass1ze, eg 
JusT:ces of goal-delivery, thoſe commiſſioned to hear and de 
termine cauſes appertaining to ſuch as for any offence are caſt 
into priſon. : 
Their commiſſion is now turned over to the jaſtices of aſſize 
JusTices of nifs prius, are now the ſame with juſtices of af 
ſize © It is a common adjournment of a cauſe in the Common. 
pleas, to put it off to ſuch a day, Ni prius juſtictarii vene- 
rint ad eas partes ad capiendas afſiſas : from which Clauſe of 
adjournment, they are called j»/tices of niſi prius, as well as 
juſtices of aſjize, by reaſon of the writ, and actions they haye 
to deal in. See N1SI-PRIUS. 
JusSTICES of oyer and terminer, were juſtices deputed on ſome 
| ſpeciai occaſions to hear and determine particular cauſeg. 
The commiſſion of oyer and terminer is direQed to certain 
perſons, upon any inſurrection, heinous demeanor, or treſpaſs 
committed, See OYER. | 
JusTices of the peace, are perſons of intereſt, and credit 
pointed by the king's commiſſion to attend the peace of the 
country where they live. See P EACE, 
Of theſe, ſome, for ſpecial reſpect, are made of the quorum 
ſo as no buſineſs of importance may be diſpatched without the 
+ preſence, or aſſent of them, or one of them. See Quorxuy 
The office of a jaſtice of the peace, is to call betore him, 
examine, and commit to priſon all thieves, murderers, wan. 
dring rogues, thoſe that hold conſpiracies, riots, and almoſt 
all delinquents, which may occaſion the breach of the 
and quiet of the ſubject: to commit to priſon ſuch as cannot 
find bail, and to ſee them brought forth in due time to trial. 
The original of juſtices of the peace, is referred to the fourth 
year of Edward III. They were firſt called conſervarors, Or 
wardens of the peace. See CONSERVATOR: a 
JUSTIFICATION, in theology, that grace which renders a 
man juſt in the ſight of God, and worthy of eternal happineſ;, 
See IMPUTATION. | 
The Romapiſts and Reformed are extremely divided about the 
doctrine of juſtification ; the latter contending for juſtification 
by faith alone, and the former by good works. See Mzzir, 


c. | 

JUSTIFYING Grace. See the article GRAck. 

JUSTNESS, the exactneſs, or regularity of any thing. 

 Faſineſs is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of language, and ſentiments, 

— I he jaſtaeſi of a thought conſiſts in a certain preciſion, or 
accuracy, by which every part of it is perfectly true, and per- 
tinent to the ſubjeQ. | 
Zuſineſs of language, conſiſts in uſing proper, and well-choſen 
terms; in not ſaying either too much, or too little. 
M. de Mere, who has written on z/tneſs of mind, diſtin- 
guiſhes two kinds of jaſtneſs; the one ariting from taſte and 
genius; the other, from good ſenſe, or right reaſon.— There 
are no certain rules to be laid down for the former, vis. to 
ſhew the beauty and exactneſs in the turn, or choice of 2 
thought; the latter conliſts in the juſt relation which things 
have to one another. 

IUVENALIA, or JuvENALES adi, games, exerciſes of body, 
. — inſtituted by Nero the firſt time his beard was 

aved. 
They were celebrated in private houſes, and even the women 
had a ſhare in them: Probably, they were the ſame with what 
were otherwiſe called Neroniana. 

JUXTAPOSITION, is uſed by philoſophers to denote that 
ſpecies of growth, which is pertormed by the appoſition of 
new matter to the ſurface, or outſide of old. See ACCRE- 
TION. 

In which ſenſe, it ſtands oppoſed to imaſ-ſuſception; where 
the growth of a body is performed by the reception of a juice 


within it, diffuſed through its canals. See NUTRITION. 


KAL 


A double conſonant, and the tenth letter of the alpha- 


bet, See LETTER, and ConSONANT. * 
It is borrowed from the Greek kappa; and was 
) bur little uſed among the Latins : Priſcian looked 


on it as a ſuperfluous — and ſays, it was never to be uſed | 


except in words borrowed from the Greek. Dauſquius, af- 
ter Salluſt, obſerves, that it was unknown to the ancient 
Romans. Indeed we ſeldom find it in any Latin authors, 
excepting in the word kalende, where it ſometimes ſtands 
in lieu of a C. Carthage, however, is frequently ſpelt on 


medals with a K: SALVIS AUGG: ET CAES. FEL: | 


KART. and ſometimes the letter K alone ſtood for Car- 
thage.— M. Beger has obſerved, that a capital K, on the 
reverſe of the medals of the emperors of Conſtantinople, ſig- 


nified KONST ANTINUS ; and on the Greek medals he | 


will have it to ſignify Koπ⁰ rp, Cœle- ſyria. 


Quintilian tells us, that in his time ſome people had gotten a | 


miſtaken notion, that wherever the letter C and A occurred 
at E * of a word, & ought to be uſed inſtead of the 
C. See C. ö 

Lipſius obſerves, that K was a ſtigma, anciently marked on 
the forcheads of criminals with a red-hot iron. 


The letter & has various ſignifications in old chartets, and | 


diploma's ; for inſtance, K R ſtood for chorus, K R. C. for 
cara civitasr,, K RM. for carmen; KR. A M. N. caras ami- 
cus 1 K S. chaos, K T. capite tonſus, &c. | 

The French never ule the letter &, excepting in a few terms of 
art, and proper names borrowed from other countries, — 


Ablancourt, in his dialogue of the letters, brings in K com- 


plaining, that he has been often in a fair way to be baniſhed 
out of > French alphabet, and confined to the countries of 
the north. | 
In the Engliſn the & is uſed much more than needs be, parti- 
cularly at the ends of words after C, as in public; phyſic, 
c. where it is of no manner of ſervice. | 
K is th 2 numeral letter, ſignifying 250, according to the 
verſe; | 
K quoque ducentos & quinquaginta texebit. 
When it had a ſtroke at top, K it Rtood for 250000. 
KABIN, Knazin, Kzsin, or KuBin, à temporary kind of 
marriage, in uſe among the Mahometans. 
The Kabir is contracted before the cadi, in whoſe preſence 
the man eſpouſes the woman for a certain time, upon condi- 
tion that if he quits her at the end of that term, ſhe ſhall be 
allowed a certain ſum of money. See MARRiAGE, and Cox- 
CUBINE. 
Some authors ſay, that the 4abi# is only permitted among the 
Perſians, and in the fe& of All; but others maintain, that it 
is alſo practiſed among the Turks. 
KADARI, or KADARITESs, a ſect among the Mahometans, 
who deny the favourite tenet of the Muſſulmen, predeſtinati- 
on; and maintain the doctrine of liberty and free-will in all 
E 8 Fa CADARI. G | 5 
; oy ALENDAR. 
KALENDS. £ See the article > © canns. 
KALI, a plant growing on the ſea coaſts, and, as ſome ſay even 
in the ſand of the ſea ; whoſe aſhes are of great uſe in the 
making of glaſs, and ſoap. Mo tl 


The name Lali, or alkals, was given it by the Arabians, among 
naturaliſts it is alſo called ſalicornia, ſoda, &c. in Engliſh, 
laſi-wort, and ſalt-wort. See GLASS. 


ali grows in great abundanee in Egypt, and Syria; alſo in 
Languedoc, and Provence, where it is cultivated by the far- 
mers, wo ſow whole fields of it to good —_ NN 
Being burnt, its aſhes made into a lye, iled with oil, 
make the beſt ſoap. - See Soar. r 
Out of the ſame aſhes, called alſo palverine is extracted as 
ſalt, called alkal: ſalt ; which, mixed with a ſort of ſand 
make the fine glaſs called cryſtal. See ALKALI1; &fc: 
The manner of preparing, or procuring the aſhes, in Langue- 
doc, is this: When the tree is grown up to its pitch, they cut 
it down, and let jt dry ; afterwards they burn and calcine it in 
certain pits like lime-kilns, dug in the ground for that purpoſe, 
which are cloſe covered up with earth, ſo as no air may 
come at the fire. — The matter by this means is not re- 
duced into aſhes only, but made into a very hard ſtone, like 
rock-ſalt, which they are forced to break with hammers 
. get it out; and this matter they call ſalicor, or ſoda in the 

one. . 5 
They make ſuch quantities of it here, that they export it in- 
to ſeveral other countries, but principally into Italy, where 
the Venetians manufacture it into thoſe beautiful glaſſes, 
which they afterwards return into moſt countries in Eu- 
rope. : | 


8 the ſoda made here is inferior to that brought 
OL, I. 


KEB 


a blueiſh grey colour, and full of little eyes, or holes. 
KALIPH, See the article CALren.. . : g * N 
KAN, or Knax, the name of an officer in Perſia; anſwering to 

that of governor in Europe, See GovkRNoOoR. 6 30 

There are Kant of provinces, countries, and cities, who have 
different additions to diſtinguiſh them. 

KAPI, a term in the eaſtern countries for gare. 
* the chief gate of the palace of the emperor of Perſia, 

is called alla kapi, the gate of God. Hence alſs; the officer 
who has the command of the grand ſeigniot's palace-gares, is 
called Zapight bach,  _. | 

KARABE. See the article Carans, * . 

KARAT A, by ſome called caraguata mas, a kind of aloe 

growing in America; whoſe leaves when boiled, are made 

into a thread, of good uſe for making cloth, fiſhing-nets, 

Sc. Its root, or leaves, thrown into the river, ſtun the 

fiſhes to that degree, that they are eaſily taken with the hand: 

Its ſtalk, when dried and burnt, ſerves for tinder ; and when 

— 46 rubbed on a harder wood, takes fire, and conſumes 

C | WER 4 | 

; KARKRONY, a building where the royal manufactures of Per- 

ſia are carried on. . r | 

Here are made their tapeſtries, cloth of gold; filk, wool, and 

brocades, velvets, taffeties, coats of mail, ſabres, bows, ar- 

rows, and other arms.— There are alſo painters in miniature, 

goldſmiths, lapidaries, . 

KARLE, a Saxon word, uſed in our laws, ſometimes ſimply 

for a man, and ſometimes for a ſervant, or clown, 

Hence the Saxons call a ſeaman a bxſcarle, and a domeſtic ſer- 
vant baſcarle,  _, * g 4. 

KASI, a term in the eaſt, applied to the fourth pontiff of Perſia, 
who is alſo the ſecond lieutenant civil, and judges of tempo- 
ral, as well as ſpiritual affairs. | | 
He has two deputies, who determine matters of leſs conſe- 
quence; particularly quarrels arifing in coffee-houſes, which 
make a great part of their buſineſs. _ 

KAUR-YSAOUL; a body of ſoldiers, who form the laſt of 
the five corps of the king of Perſia's guards. | 
They are in number 2000, all horſe, commanded by the con- 
ſtable, and in his abſence by the captain of the watch. They 
keep watch in the night around the palace, ſerve to keep off the 
crowd when the ſophi goes on horſeback; keep ſilence at the 
audience- of ambaſladors, ſeize the kans and other officers 
when diſgraced, and cut off their heads when the ſophi com- 
mands it. | A 8 ö 

KAY *, or Key, a whatf, or place by the water-ſide, in a ſea- 

rt, for the loading, and unloading of mierchandize. See 

HARF, and Quay. Rane; Th 

The verb cajare, in old writers, according to Scaliger, ſigni- 

| fies to keep in, or reſtrain; and hence came our term Kay 3 

the ground where they are made being bound in with planks 
And poſts. | i f 

KAYAGE, the money, or toll, paid for loading, or unloading 
wares at kays. See KA , and WHARF. | 

KEBER “, the name of a ſe& among the Perſians, who, for 
the generality, are rich merchants; E 

_ _ , *® The word ſignifies infide/, formed from the Turkiſh Kiaßbir, 
> ren : or, rather, they both come from DI Caphar ; 
© which, in the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, ſignifies to deny. 

Though they inhabit the fniddle of Perſia, and are found in 
great numbers in the ſuburbs of 7 yet it is not known 
whether or no they are originally Perſians, as having notliing 
in common with the other Perſiaus, but the language. They 
are diſtinguiſhed by their beard, which they wear very long; 
and by their dreſs, which is quite different from the reſt. 
They are, in effect, heathens, but are in great reputation for 

the regularity of their life. Some authors ſy, they ors ty 

in imitation of the ancient Perſians ; but this is contradict 
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ſome things 2 1 yy the ancients taught of hell, and the E- 
Iyſian fields. AURI. _ 1 Er 0 n 
ben any of them die, they let looſe a cock in bis houſe, 
and drive it out into a field; if a fox ſeizes it, and bears it 
off, they make no doubt but the ſoul of the defunct is ſaved. 
| i firſt experiment does not ſatisfy them, they have re- 
courſe to a ſecond, which is concluſive; they carry the car- 
caſs into the burying-ground, and prop it againſt the wall with a 
fork : if the birds peck out the right eye, they look on him as 
one of the predeſtinated, and bury him with a great deal of 
ceremony, letting him down gently into the grave: but if the 
birds begin with the left eye, they conclude him a reprobate, 
and throw him headlong into a ditch. 
KEBLA, or KEBL Au, called alſo KeBLEn, KinLER, and Ar- 
KEBLA, among the Moſſulmen,denores * * or 2 
ich they turn themſelves when t ir prayer 
3 11 U 8 Mahomet 


from Alicant,--Thebelt is in the little dry ſonorous lamps, of 


by others: They believe the immortality of the ſoul, and have 
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Mahomet at firſt durſt not propoſe any other kebla to his fol- 
lowers, but the temple of Jeruſalem, which was the kebla of 
the Jews and Chriſtians. In courſe of time, however, being 
willing to bring his own off from any communication in mat- 
ters of religion with the Jews and Chriſtians, he appointed 
them, in the alcorun, to tutu themſelves, at prayer, towards 
thetemple of Mecca; from which time they called thoſe twWo 
temples the keblatan, or two keblas. 
Ricaut adds, that it is not the temple of Mecca, properly 
ſpeaking, that the Turks call kebla, but rather the large 
quare tower in the middle of the amphitheatre of that tem- 


le. 
1 is alſo uſed for an altar, or rather a iche, as Ricaut 
* "calls it, which the Mahometans have in all their churches, and 
which is placed very exactly on that fide towards the temple 
of Mecca. 
Hence alſo kebla comes to be uſed metaphorically forthe ob- 


Kn or end propoſed, in doing any thing. 


hus, the kebla of kings, is their crown and authority ; that | 


of men of buſineſs, money; that of gluttons, good cheer, c. 
KEBLA-Noma, or KEBLEH-NOMA, a name which the Turks 
and Perſians give to a little pocket compaſs, which they al- 
ways Carry with them, in order to place themſelves the more 
exactly when they go to prayers. 
KEDGING, a ſea term, uſed when a veſſel is brought up or 
down a narrow river by the wind, though the tide be contra- 


ry to it. 

To do this, the ſeamen ſer their fore-ſail, foretop-ſail, and 
mizen-ſail, and let her drive with the tide, that they may flat 
her about. — If ſhe come too near the ſhore, they have a little 
anchor ready, called the kedger, or fedge- anchor, with a haw- 
ſer faſtened to it from the ſhip; and this they drop in the midſt 
of the current, by which means they wind her head about; 
and this done, take up the anchor again. 

KEEL, the loweſt piece of timber in a ſhip, in the bottom of 
her hull ; one end thereof being let into the ſtern-poſt, and 
the other into the ſtem. 

Into this are all the ground-timbers and hooks faſtened, and 
bolted, fore and aft. 

When a ſhip has a deep keel, ſhe is ſaid to have a ra keel, and 
this ſerves to keep her from rolling.—See 74. Ship. fig. 2. 1. 


ST- ; 

Falſe KEEL. See the article FALSE. 

KEEPER of the foreſt, otherwiſe called chief warden of the 
foreſt, is an officer who has the principal government of all 
things belonging to a royal foreſt, and the check of all -the 
other officers. See FOREST. 

The lord chief juſtice in eyre of the foreſt, when he thinks 
fit to hold his juſtice-ſeat, ſends out his general ſummons to the 
keeper forty days before, to warn all under-officers to ap- 

before him at a day aſſigned in the ſummons. See Ju- 
STICE of the foreſt. 

KEEPER of the great ſeal, is a lord by his office, and ſtiled lord 
keeper of the great ſeal. He is one of the king'sprivy council 
through whoſe hands paſs all charters, commiſſions, an 
grants of the king under the great ſeal, without which ſeal, 
all ſuch inſtruments, by law, are of no force; for the king 


is, in the interpretation of the law, a corporation, and paſſes | 


nothing firmly but under the ſaid ſeal ; which is, as the public 
faith of the kingdom, in the higheſt eſteem and reputati- 


on. 

The lord keeper has the ſame place, authority, pre-eminence, 

juriſdiction, execution of laws, and all other cuſtoms, com- 

modities, and advantages as the lord chancellor of England 

has for the time being. Both theſe officers cannot proper- 

iy ſubſiſt at the ſame time, ſince the ſtatute of 5 Eliz. See 
ANCELLOR. ; 

KrxPER of the privy ſeal, is a lord by his office; through whoſe 
hands paſs all charters, ſigned by the king, before they come 
to the great ſeal, and ſome things which do not paſs the great 
ſeal at all. He is of the king's privy council, and was anti- 
ently called clerk of the privy ſeal, See Privy ſeal, © 

KEEPING of Books, See the article Bookx-xEEpiNG. 

KEPLER's Problem. See the article PRoBLEM. 

KERAMIANS, a ſect among the Muſſulmen, fo called from 

Mohammed Ben Keram, its author. 
The Keramians maintain, that whatever the alcoran ſays of 
the arms, eyes, and ears of God, isto be underſtood literal- 
ly; ſo that they admit the tagiaſſum, that is, a kind of cor- 
poreity in God ; which, however, they explain variouſly. See 
ANTHROPOMORPHITE. 

KERANA, a long ſort of trumpet, ſomewhat in form of a 
ſpeaking-trumpet ; uſed by the Perſians. 

Totheſound of this, they add a confuſed noiſe of hautboys, 
timbrels, drums, and other inſtruments, every evening at ſun- 
ſet, and two hours after midnight. 

KERMES, a kind of husk, or excreſcence reſembling a berry, 
growing on an ever-green of the oak-kind, of conſiderable 
uſe both in phyfic, and dying. See Dy1nc, &c. | 
The kermes, or Th called alſo ſcarlet-grain, by 
the Greeks cocco. bapbica, by the Latins 2 by the 
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French ſometimes vermillon, or grain de gall, or wermeit ; 
a kind of neſt of an inſect, * the , A L 
round, ſmooth, and gloſly; of a beautiful red colour — 
full of a mucilaginous juice, of the ſame dye; found adherin 
to the bark on the ſtem and branches of a ſort of ſcarlet oak 
called vl botaniſts i lex aculeata cocci- glundifera: growing in 
Spain, Languedoc, and other hot countries. 
he ler mes berry is of a vinous ſmell, a bitter, though 

able taſte; and its pulp, or juice, pregnant with numerous 
minute ova of auimalcules. | 
The origin of the kermes is ſuppoſed owing to a little 

which pricking the ilex, to depoſite its ova, raiſes a little tumor 
— bliſter, which fills with juice, and as it ripens becomes 


red. 

Hence, when the kermes is dried, there comes out of it an 
infinite number of little inſects, and flies, ſo ſmall that t 
are ſcarce ſenſible; infomuch that the whole inward ſubſtance 
ſeems converted into them: for this reaſon it is that they ſome. 
times call it vermillon, (unleſs, perhaps, it be ſo called from 
its beautiful vermillion colour.)— To prevent this inconveni. 
2 they uſually ſteep the kermes in vinegar before it be 


J | 

They draw the juice, or pulp, from the kermes, by pounding 
it in a mortar, and then ſtraining it through a ſieve. Of this 
they make a ſyrup, by adding a ſufficient quantity of ſugar... 
Sometimes, they dry the pulp ſeparate from the husk ; which 
pulp thus dried, they call paſtelof kermes. 

he kermes grain is of great uſe in phyſic: it ĩs cardiac, deſic- 

cative, aſtringent, fortifies the 3 and prevents aborti- 
on; of this is made that celebrated confection, called alkermes, 
See CONFECTION, 
lt is, however, of greater uſe in dying ſcarlet ; for which uſe, 
the manner of preparing it is as follows.— The grain bein 
taken when ripe, they ſpread it on linnen; and at firſt, while 
it abounds moſt in moiſture, turn it twice or thrice a day, to 
prevent irs heating; till ſuch time as there appears a red pow. 
der among it: this they ſeparate, by paſſing it through a ſearce; 
and then again ſpread abroad the grain on the linnen, till they 
perceive the ſame redneſs of powder, when they repeat the 
ſifting : thus they proceed, while they diſcover any red pow- 
der onthe ſurface of the grain, which ĩs till paſſed through the 
ſearce, till it yield no more. 
In the beginning, when the ſmall red grains are fonnd to 
move, as they will do, [they are ſprinkled over with ſtrong 


vinegar, andrubbed between the hands. Were not this precau- 


tion taken, out of every grain would be formed a little fly, 
which would skip and fly about for a day or two; and at laſt 
changing its colour, fall down dead. a 
The grain being quite emptied of its pulp, or red powder, by 
the proceſs above- mentioned, is waſhed in wine, and then ex- 
poſed to the ſun; after this, it is put up in ſmall bags; and 
on with it, the proportion of red duſt that it had afford- 


According to M. Marſigli's experiments made at Montpellier, 
the kermes berry has the effect of galls, when mixed with vi- 
triol, and makes a good ink: mixed with oil of tartar, or 
lime-water, its colour turns from a vermillion to a crimſon co- 
lour. In a decoQtion of turnſole flowers, it retains its pro- 
per og nh ag have not been able to get any fixed eſſen - 
tial ſalt from it, but a volatile ſalt it yields in abundance; 
which, in M. Marſigli's opinion, would have a better effe& 
in medicine, if taken in a liquid, than when incloſed in con» 
ſerves, and confections, which hinder its action. 


KERN, or KERNE, a term in the ancient Iriſh militia, ſignify- 


ing a foot-ſoldter. 

Camden tells us, the armies of Ireland conſiſted of cavalry, 
called gallaglaſſes; and infantry, lightly armed, called ternet. 
— The kernes bore ſwords, and darts; to the laſt were fitted 
2 by which they could recover them, after they had been 
aunched out. | 


KERNES, in our laws, Ggnify idle perſons, or vagabonds. See 


V AGABONU. 


KETCH, a kind of veſſel. See the article Boun-KErcn. 
KEY, a little iron inſtrument, for the opening of locks. See 


LOCK. 

L. Molinus has a treatiſe of Keys, De Clavibus Veteran, 
printed at Upſal : he derives the Latin name, clavit, fromthe 
Greek ue, claudo, I ſhut ; or form the adverb slam, private- 
ly; and adds, that the uſe of keys is yet unknown in ſome 

arts of Sweden. 

Ebe invention of keys, is owing to one Theodore of Samos 
according to Pliny and Polydore Virgil: but this muſt be a 
miſtake, the uſe of keys having being known before the ſiege 
of Troy; mention even ſeems made of them in the nineteenth 
chapter of Geneſis. 


Molinus is of opinion, that keys, at firſt, only ſerved for the | 


untying certain knots, . wherewith they anciently ſecured their 
doors: but the laconic keys, he maintains, were wy akin 
in uſe to our own; they conſiſted of three ſingle teeth, and 
made the figure of an E; of which form there are ſome ſtill 
to be ſeen iu the cabinets of the curious. 


Kk, in polygraphy, and ſt 


There was another key, called gaxzaypz, made in the manner 
of a male skrew,. which had its correſponding female in a bolt 
affixed to the door. | 

Key is, hence, become a general name for ſeveral things ſer-. 
ving to ſhut up, or cloſe others. | 

Key, or KEY-STONE, of as arch, or vankt, is the laſt ſtone 
placed a-top thereof; which being wider and fuller at the top 
than bottom, wedges, as it were, and binds in all. the reſt. See 


The boy is different in the different orders; in the Tuſcan and 


ic. it is a plain ſtone, only projecting; in the Ionic, it is | 
_— waved ſomewhat after the manner of conſoles; in | 


the Corinthian and Compoſite, it is a conſole enriched with 

1 foliages, c.— See Tab. Archit. fig. 36. lit. c. fig. 
= it. . | þ Fo 4 

Key, is FA uſed for eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction; particularly, for 

the power of excommunicating, and abſolving. See Az$OLU- 

TON, and EXCOMMUNICATION. 


The Romaniſts ſay, the pope has the power of the keys, and | 


n open and ſhut paradiſe as he pleaſes; grounding their opi- 
—— — that expreſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, Ifill give thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven. 

In S. Gregory we read, that it was the cuſtom heretofore for 
the popes to ſend a golden key to princes, wherein they in- 
cloſed a little of the filings of S. Peter's chains, kept with a 
world of devotion at Rome; and that theſe keys were wore 
in the boſom, as being ſuppoſed to contain ſome wonderful 


virtues. 
raphy, denotes the alphabet 
of a cipher ; which is a ſecret known only to the perſon 
who writes the letter, and him who deciphers it. See Al- 
PHABET: ; 
Some ciphers have a ſingle key, where the ſame characters are 
uſed throughout; in other ciphers, the characters are varied, 
and the key is double, See DECIPHERING. 
Key, in muſic, is a certain fundamental note or tone, to 
which the whole piece, be it concerta, ſonata, cantata, &#c. 
is accommodated ; and with which it Salty begins, but al- 
ways ends. See SONG. . 
To get an idea of the uſe of the te, it may be obſerved; 
that as in an oration there is a ſubject, viz. ſome principal 
ſon or thing to which the diſcourſe is referred, and which 
is always to be kept in view, that nothing unnatural and fo- 
reign to the ſubject may be brought in; ſo in every regular 
piece of muſic there is one note, vi⁊. the key, which regulates 
all the reſt. The piece begins and ends in this; and this is, 
as it were, the muſical ſubject, to which a regard muſt be 
had in all the other notes of the piece: — Again, as in an 
oration there are ſeveral diſtin& articles, which refer to diffe- 
tent ſubjects, yet ſo as they have all a viſible connection with 
the principal ſubject, which regulates and influences the 
whole; ſo in muſic there may be various ſubaltern ſubjects, 
that is, various keys, to which the different parts of the piece 
mav belong: but then they muſt be all under the influence 
of the firſt and principal key, and have a ſenſible connection 
with it. 
To give a more diſtinct notion of the key, we muſt obſerve, 
that the octave contains in it the whole principles of muſic, 
both with reſpect to conſonance or harmony, and ſucceſſion, 
or melody; and if either ſcale be continued to a double oc- 
rave, there will, in that caſe; be ſeven different orders of the 
of an octave, proceeding froin the ſeven different 
Jetters with which the terms of the ſcale are marked. — 
Any given ſound therefore, i. e. a ſound of any determinate 
pitch or tune, may be made the key of the piece, by applying 
to it the ſeven natural notes ariſing from the diviſion of an 
oQave, and repeating the octave above or below, at pleaſure. 
The given note is applied as the principal note, or key, of the 
iece, by making frequent cloſes, or cadences upon it ; and 
n the progreſs of the melody, no other but thoſe ſeven natu- 


ral notes can -be admitted, while the piece continues in that | 


key, every other note being foreign to the fundamental, or key. 


SCALE. ; 
For inſtance, ſuppoſe 4 ſong begun in any note; and cartied 
on upwards, or downwards; by degrees and harmonical diſtan- 


ces, ſo as never to touch any notes, but what are referable to | 


that firſt note as a fundamental, 5. e: are the true notes of the 
natural ſcale ing from the fundamental; and let the 


melody be ſo conducted through thoſe natural notes, as to 
cloſe and terminate in the fundamental, or any of its octaves 
above or below]; that note is called the key of the melody, | 
becauſe it governs all the reſt, limiting them fo far, as that | 


they muſt. be to it, in the relation of the ſeven eſſential notes 


of an oQave; and when any other note is brought in, it af | 


called, going ont of the key: © A 2 

From which way of ſpeaking; viz: a ſong's continuing in, or 
going out of the key, it may be obſerved, that the whole oc- 
tave, with its natural notes, come under the idea of a key; 


though the fundamental, or principal note is, in a peculiar |. 


ſenſe, called the key. See OCTAVE: * 
In which laſt ſenſe of the word key, (viz, where it is ap- 


plied to one fundamental note) another note is ſaid to be out 


Keys alſo denote thoſe little pleces in the 


They are in number twenty-eight, or pe 
theſe keys; lome to play the 
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of the key, when it has not the relation to that fundamental 


of any of the natural notes belonging to the concinnous divi- 


ſion of the octave. | t 

Here too it muſt be added, with reſpect to the two different 
diviſions of the octave, that a note may belong to the fame 
fey, fi e. _ a 7 1 — the ſame fundamen- 

in one iviſion. out 

to another. E 7 A ng Oe OP 
Now a piece of muſic may be carried 
1. e. it may begin in one key, and be led out of that into an- 
other, by introducing ſome note foteign to the firſt, and ſo an 


to another: but a regular piece muſt not only return to the 


firſt key, but thoſe other keys, too, muſt have a particular con- 
nection with the firſt. —It may be added, that thoſe other keys 
muſt be ſome of the natural notes of the principal key, though 
not any of them at pleaſure. | 
As to the diſtinctions of keys, we haye alteady obſerved, that 
to conſtitute any given note or ſound, a key, or fundamental 
note, it muſt have the ſeven eſſential or natural notes added 
to it; out of which, or their octaves, all the notes of the 
piece muſt be taken, while it k within the key, i. e. 
within the government of that fu ntal.— It is evident 
therefore, there are but two different ſpecies of keys, which 
ariſe according as we join the greater or leſs third, theſe being 
always accompanied with the tixth and ſeventh of the ſame 
ſpecies; the third g, for inſtance, with the ſixth and ſeventh 
LE and the third /, with the ſixth and ſeventh /. 

his diſtinction is expreſſed under the names of a ſbarp key, 
which is that with the third g, e. and the flat key, which 
is that with the third 4, c. whence it is plain, that how 
many different eloſes ſoevet there be in a piece, there can be 
but two keys, if we conſider the eſſential difference of keys ;z 


every key being either flat, or ſharp, and every ſharp key being 


the ſame, as to melody, as well as every flat one. 

It muſt be obſerved, however, that in common praQice the 
keys are ſaid to be different, when nothing is- confidered but 
the different tune, or pitch of the note, in which the different 
cloſes are made.—In which ſenſe, the ſame piece is ſaid to be 
in different keys, according as it is begun in different notes, or 
en of tune. RY TH 

o prevent any confuſion which might ariſe, from uſt 
ſame word in different ſenſes, M. yori opoſes — 
mode to be ſubſtituted inſtead of the word ey, in the former 
ſenſe; that is, where it expreſſes the melodious conſtitution 
of the octave, as it conſiſts of ſeven eſſential, or natural 
notes, beſides the furidamental ; and in regard there are twa 
ſpecies of it, he purpoſes, that that with a third g be called 
the greater mode; and that with a third /, the leſſer mode; 
appropriating the word key to thoſe notes of the piece in which 
the cadence is made; all of which 'may be called different 
keys, in reſpect of their different degrees of tune, 

o diſtinguiſh, then, accurately between a mode and a key, he 
gives us this definition, viz. an octave, with all its natural 
and eſſential degrees, is a mode, with reſpect to the conſtitu- 
tion, or manner of dividing it; but, with reſpect to its place 
in the ſcale of muſic, ij. e, the degree, or pitch of tune, it is 
a by; though that name is peculiarly applied to the funda- 
mental, 

Whence it follows, that the ſame mode may be with diffe« 
rent keys, i. e. an octave of ſounds may be raiſed in the 
ſame order, and kind of degrees, which makes the ſame mod 
and yet be begun higher or lower; i. e., be taken at different 
degrees of tune, with reſpect to the whole, which makes dif- 
ferent keys; and, vice verſa, that the ſame key may be with 
different modes, i. e. the extremes of two octaves may be in 
the ſame _ of tune, yet the diviſion of them be diffe- 
rent, See MoDuLAaTIONn, HanuonT, MsLopy, and 
Crx. N 
of an o 

ſpinette, or harpſicord; by means whereof the jacks are ” wg 
ed, ſo as to ſtrike the ſttings of the inſtrument, and wind 
iv en to the pipes, by raiſing and ſinking the ſucker of the 

und-board. See ORGAN, HARPSICORD, c. de 


- * = 


nine. In 1 
organs, there are ſeveral ſets large 


ſinall ſecond organ, ſome for the main organ, ſome for the 
trumpet, and ſome for the echoing-trumpet. In ſome there 
are but a part that play; the teſt being for orttament. There 
are twenty ſlits in large keys, which make the half notes. 

M. Buljouski, of Douliez, pretends to have invented a: new 
kind of feys, much preferable to the common ones. With 
theſe, he ſays, he can expreſs ſounds, which follow each other 
in a continual geometrical proportion, and ſo can furniſh all 
the ſounds in mulicy and by conſequence all the imaginary in- 
tervals and concords ; whereas the common #eys do but yield 
ſome of them. | 


Key, in a naval ſeuſe.. See the article ax. 
KHAZINE, the grand. ſejgnior's treaſury. See TREASURY, 


and EXCHEQUERL, | 

Here are kept regiſters of receipts, accounts of provinces, in 
drawers, marked with the years, and the places names: Here 
alſo is kept part of the emperor's wardrobe, - - + 


Every 
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form the circumference, and ferve to ſeparate the urine; the 


cave part of the kidney, called the peivis, whence it paſſes 


KILDERKIN a kind of liquid meaſure, which contains two 


KING *, a monarch, or potentate, who rules ſingly, and ſove- 


| rex ſacrorum, a king of the ſacrifices, for the adminiſtration | 
as well as a prince: At his coronation he is anointed with 
dil, as the prieſts and fing of Iſtael were, to intimate, that | 
Among the Greeks, the king of Perſia had anciently the ap- 
ol the moſt chriſtian king, and the king of Spain that of carho- 
The Hing of the Romans is a prince udn by the emperor, 


RIN 

- N. 

r 10 et als. 105 2 100 

Ebay day of the divan this treaſury is opened, either to take 
out ot put ſomething in; And the principal officers who have 
the charge of it, ate all to affiſt at this opening. The Tchaouch- 
Hachi, iu their preſence, firſt breaks the wax where with the 
key-hole had - been ſealed up, and carrying it to the grand 
virier, that miniltet-firſt kiſſes it, and then draws out of his 


boſom the graud (ciguior's gold ſeal; in the mean time he | 
obs narrowly after the officer, who, when he has done 


his bofine(s in the treaſury, locks and ſeals up the place, and 


tetutus the ſeal to the vizier with the ſame ceremotly as be- 


re. | | 
Beſides this, there are other apartments for the money, where | 
the officers are never allowed to enter with any clothes tliat 


have pockets in them. 


KIDNEY, Xin; a part of an animal, whoſe'uſe is to ſeparate | 


the urine. Sce URINE. 


The kidneys are two, ſituate one on each fide; one between | 


the liver and muſculus lumbaris, on the right ſide; the other 
between the ſpleen and the fame muſcle, on the lett fide. In 
man, the right is lower than the left, but in quadrupeds it is 
uſually the contrary; they are faſtened to the loins and the dia- 
phragm by their exterior membrane, and to the bladder by the 
ureters ; the right is alſo faſtened to the inteſtine cœcum, and 
the left to the colon: their figure reſembles a bean, or rather a 
creſcent, being curve on the fide of the vena cava, and on 
the outſide gibboas. '# 

There are ordinarily but two &/4xeys, though ſometimes three 
have been fonud, and ſometimes tour, and ſometimes but one. 
In men they-are commonly about five inches long and three 


broad, and one and an half thick : their ſubſtance is compoſed | 


of glands, and very ſmall urinary pipes, or canals ; the glands 


papille, or urinary tubes, form the inner part, they come out 
of the glands, and carry the urine into a cavity, in the con- 


through the ureters into the bladder. See PELvIs. 

The &:4xeys are covered with two membranes; they have each 
of them arteries and veins; the arteries come from the aorta, 
and the veins terminate in the cava; theſe are all called emul- 
gents. They have nerves alſo, which take their origin from 
the plexus renalis, formed by the ramifications of the inter- 
coſtal nerve ; and the nerves of the loins. | 
The kidneys ſecrete the urine from the blood, which, by the 
motion of the heart, is driven through the arteries into the 
emulgent arteries, and theſe carry it into the little glands, 
where its ſeroſity being ſeparated, is received in at the ori- 
ſi ces of the uriuary pipes, which go from the glands to the pelvis. 
and thence runs by the ureters into the bladder; the blood, 
which could not enter the glands, is brought back by the 
emulgent veins.— See Tab. Anat. (Splanc h.) fig. I. lit. II. fig. 

lit. bb. cc. See alſo SECRETION, c. 


firkins, or eighteen gallons beer meaſure, and ſixteen ale mea- 
ſure. See GALLON, MEASURE, c. 

Two kilderkins make a barrel, and four a hogſhead. See Bar- 
REL, and HOGSHEAD. 


reignly over a people. See SOVEREiGN, PRINCE, (Fc. 
Camden derives the word from the Saxon Cyning, which fig- 
nifies the ſame, and that from Can, power, or Ken, knowledge, 
wherewith every monarch is ſuppoſed to be inveſted. I he 
Latin, rex; the Scythians, reiks ; the Punic, re/cb ; the Spa- 
niſh rey, and French roy, come all, according to Poſtel, from 
the Hebrew WNT, Jeb, chief, head. | 
Kings, both among the ancient Greeks and Romans, were 
rieſts as well as princes. Virgil, ſpeaking of Anius, king of 
elos, ſays, | | | | 
Rex Aniur, rex idem hominuns, Phoubique ſacerdos.” 
As to the Romans, Livy and Dionyſius are expreſs; they 
ſay, that though Numa inſtituted a great number of orders of 
prieſthood, yet ſome he diſcharged himſelf, and in perſon. — | 
After the expulſion of &ings, they were obliged to create a 
of the prieſtly part of the royalty. 
Lawyers ſay, the king of England is a mixed perſon, a prieſt 


his perſon is ſacred. See SAR. 1 
pellation of the few king ; the king of France now has that 


lic king. See CATHOLIC. 


as a coadjutor in the government of the empire. See Ro- 


MAN. 

The kings of England, by the Lateran council, under pope 
Julius II. had the title of chriſtianiſſimus conferred on them; 
and that of defender of the faith was added by pope Leo X. 
though it had been uſed by them ſome time before. See DE- 
FENDER. 1 


- 


The title of grace was firſt given to our kings about the time 


e 


* 


of Henry JV. and ihat of bighneſs and m«je/iyto Henry vll 
6. 


See GRAcE, Hicnness, MafEsT Y, & 1 
In all public inſtruments and letters, the ſ ia ſtiles himſelf y,, 
we, though till the time of ling John, he ſpołe in the ſingular 
number. | | 
The Hungarians formerly gave the name ling to their queen 
Mary, to avoid the infamy which the laws of that countr 
caſt on thoſe who are governed by women: Accordingly 
bore the title of 4;»g Mary, till her —__ with Sigiſmund, 
at which time ſhe laid aſide her kingſhip, and took up the qua- 
lity of queen. See QUEEN. | 
The laws make it high-treaſon barely to imagine or intend the 
death of the king; and, becauſe the deſtruction of the 4; 
may enſue that of his great counſellors or officers, it is felon 
in any of the &:zg's ſervants to conſpire even that; though in 
other capital caſes, it is a rule, that volantas non reputabitur 
pro facto; and an Engliſhman ſhall not, in any other Caſe, be 
put to death, unleſs the deed follow the intent. | 
The king*s office, (as he promites at his coronation) is to pre- 
ſerve the rights and privileges of the church, the prerogative 
of the crown, the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, c. ot a; 
Forteſcue has it, he is pugnare bella populi ſui & eos rectiſimoè 
iudicare. He acknowledges no precedence in any other prince 
ut the emperor, See PRECEFDENCY. 
He has the ſupreme right of patronage, called patronage para- 
mount, over all the eccleſiaſtical benefices in England. See 
PATRON, and PATRONAGE. 
He has power, by his prerogative, without any act of parlia« 
ment, to make war or peace, conclude leagues and treaties 
give commiſſions for impreſſing ſoldiers, diſpoſe of magazines. 
caſtles, ſhips, public monies, c. He convokes, adjourng 
prorogues, and diſſolves parliaments, and may refuſe his aſſene 
to any bill paſſed by both houſes, without giving his reaſons for 
it, Sce PARLIAMENT, 
He may increaſe the number of members of either houſe at 
pleaſure, by creating new peers, and beſtowing privileges on 
other towns for tending burgeſſes to parliament. He has 
powe to enfranchiſe an alien, and make him a denizen. See 

ENIZEN, _- | 7 
Debts due to him are always to be ſatisfied in the firſt pl 
in caſe of executorſhip, &. and till his debt is diſch 
he may protect the creditor from the arreſts of others, He 
may diſtrain for the whole debt on atenant that holds but pat 
of the land, is not obliged to demand his rent as others are, 
may ſue in what court he pleaſes, and diſtrain where he liſts, 
In all doubtful caſes, ſemper præſumitur pro Rege: no ſtatute 
reſtrains him, unleſs he be particularly named. In all caſes where 
the King is plaintiff, his officers may enter with an arreſt ; and if 
entrance be denied, break open a houſe, and ſeize the party; 
though in other caſes a man's houſe is his caſtle, and has a 
E to protect him againſt all arreſts. 

e has cuſtody of the perſons and eſtates of idiots and lunatics; 
he is ultimut heres regni, and to him revert all eſtates, when 
no heir appears. All treaſure-trove (i. e. money, plate, or 
bullion found, and the owners not known) belongs to him; 
ſo all waifs, ſtrays, wrecks, lands recovered from the ſea, 
gold and ſilver mines, royal fiſhes, c. belong to him. He 
can unite, ſeparate, enlarge, or contract the limits of biſhop- 
ricks or eccleſiaſtical benefices, and by his letters ere& new 
biſhopricks, eolleges, c. See REGALIA. 

He can diſpenſe with the rigour of the eccleſiaſtical laws, ex- 
cept thoſe which have been confirmed by an act of parlia- 
ment, or declared by the bill of rights; as, for abaſtard tode 
a prieſt, for a biſhop to hold a benefice in commendam, Cc. 
He has power to diſpenſe with ſeveral a&s of parliament and 
penal ſtatutes, by a non-obſtante, where himſelf is alone con- 
cerned; to moderate the rigour of the law, according to equi- 
ty; to pardon a man condemned by law, except in appeals of 
murder; to interpret by his judges in ſtatutes, and caſes not 
defined by law. „ | | 

The laws eſteem him God's vicegerent on earth, and aſcribe 
various perfections to him, not belonging to any other man. 
No flaw or weakneſs is found in him; no injuſtice or error; 
no negligence, infamy, ſtain, or corruption of blood. By his 
crown he is, ipſo facto, cleared of all attainder : no non-age, 
or minority are allowed in him, and his very grants of lands, 


though held in his natural capacity, cannot be dvoided by non- 


age. Nay more, the laws aſcribes a kind of perpetuity, ot 
immortality, to him; Rex Angliæ non moritur. His death 1s 
termed his demiſe, becauſe the crown is thereby demiſed to au- 
other. See DRMI s. hath 

He is ſaid not to be liable to death, as being a corporation of 


| himſelf, that lives for ever, There is no interregnum, but the 


minute one king dies, his heir is King, fully and abſolutely, 
without any coronation, ceremony, BTo theſe it may be 
added, that the law attributes a kind of ubiquity to the fig; 
he is in a manner every where, in all his courts, and there- 
fore cannot be nonſuſed. See PREROGATIVE: | 

Some things, however, there are which the ling cannot do, 
viz. he cannot do wrong, nor can he diveſt himſelf, or fuc- 
ceſſors, of any part of his regal prerogative, authority, o 2 


* FAN 


There are ſevetal things alſo which he cannot-do/ſalvo jure, 


ſalvo jura me uio, ſalva canſcientia ſua: In particular, two 


- 


| things which he cannot do without the conſent of parliament, 


viz. make new laws, or raiſe new taxes. 


Champion of the King, CHAMPION, 
Charters of the KING. CHARTER. 
Commizttee of #he KINO. COMMITTEE. 
Peace of the KING. > See the article & Peace.” 
uarantain of the KING. | et % * 
Tenant of the KING. ENAN Tr. 
Widow of tbe KING. Wwow. 


Kine ef the ſacrifices, rex ſacrificulus, or ſacrorum, was a title 
ol an ancient prieſt, or miuiſter ot religion at Rome; who was 
ſuperior to the flamen dialis, but inferior to the pontifex maxi- 
mus. See FLAMEx. | 
Ile was ereated at the comitia centuriata, or aſſembly of the 
© centuries, and was at firſt choſen out of the number of the 
tricians. He could not, during his office, hold any magiſtra- 


| cy, nor-harangue the people. He preſided at all the ſacrifices, | 


. proclaimed the feaſts, . See SACRIFICE. | 

His wife bore the title of queen of the ſacrifices, regina ſacro- 
rum, and had herſelf a part in the ſacred ceremonies. 

Kix 4 arms, or of arms, is an officer of great antiquity; and 
' anciently of great authority, whoſe buſineſs is to direct the 
- heralds, preſide-at their chapters, and have the juriſdiction of 
armory. : See HERALD, and ARMS. X 


Jo England we have three kings of arms, viz. garter, claren- 


cieux, and worroy. 

Carter principal Kix at arms. See the article GARTER: 
This officer was inſtituted by Henry V. His buſineſs is to at- 
tend the knights of the garter at their aſſemblies, to marſhal 
the ſolemnities at the funerals of the higheſt nobility; and to 
carry the garter to kings and princes beyond the ſea; on which 
occaſion he uſed to be joined in commiſſion with ſome prin- 
cipal peer of the kingdom, 

Clarencieux KING at arms, is fo called from the duke of Cla- 
rence, to whom he firſt belonged. His office is to marſhal 
and diſpoſe the funerals of all the inferior nobility, as baronets, 
knights, eſquires, and gentlemen, on the ſouth-fide of the 
Trent. See CLARENCIEUX. h 


Norroy KinG at arms, is to do the ſame on the north-ſide of | 


the river Trent. | 
'Theſe two laſt are alſo called provincial heralds, in regard 
they divide the kingdom between them into two provinces. 
See HERALD. | | 
Theſe, by charter, have power to viſit noblemens families, 

to ſet down their pedigrees, diſtinguiſh their arms, appoint per- 
ſons their arms, and, with garter, to direct the other he- 

. Talds, | 
Anciently, the kings at arms, were created, and ſolemnly 

crowned by the kings of England themſelves ; but of later 
days the earl marſhal has a ſpecial commiſſion, at every crea- 
tion, to perſonate the king. 

To theſe may be added, Lyon KING at arms, for Scotland, who 
is the ſecond kivg at arms for Great Britain; he is invetted and 
crowned with great ſolemnity. To him belongs the publiſh- 
ing 4" 9s proclamations, marſhalling funerals, reverſing 
arms, &. | 

KINGDOM, among chymiſts, is a term which they apply to 
each of the three orders, or claſſes of natural bodies; animal, 
vegetable, and mineral. See Body, ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, 
and FOSSIL, fe: Nei 

KING's Bench, Bancus Regiut, a court, or judgment - ſeat, ſo 
called, in regard the king is ſuppoſed to fit in-perſon as judge 
of the court, and may do ſo whenever he pleaſes; for which 
reaſon all writs, and other proceſs in this court, are made re- 

turnable coram nobis, that is, before the king himſelf, and not 
coram juſticiariis noſtris, as is the form in the Common pleas. 
See CouRT, and BENCH. gh X 
The judges of this court ate the lord chief juſtice, and three 
other puny juſtices. See JUSTICE. | oe 
In this court are principally determined matters relating to the 
crown, aud the peace. When any perfon is aggrieved by an 
order of juſtices, or quarter-ſefſions, they have recourſe hither ; 
the rights of elections of .mayors, bailiffs, conſtables, &c. are 
often, upon mandamus's; brought before this court to be ſet- 
tled, and prohibitions are hence iſſued out to ſtay proceedings. 
in the eccleſiaſtical, admiralty, or any inferior court, where: 
the matters appear to be triable at common law. The ſubject 
has alſo a tight to ſue in this court for any debt or contract, 
as well as in any other court, and may as adyantageouſly and 
expeditioufly proceed. | 10 NOS 1322 
The chief juſtice is conſtituted by writ, and is to hold, g. 
din ſe bene geſſerit, and ſo cannot be diſplaced without ſome 
great miſdemeanor ; though formerly the chief juſtice, and 
other inferior judges, were made only durante beneplacito, 
and accordingly were turned out at the king's pleaſure; The 
falary of the lord chief juſtice uſed to be but '1500/. per aun. 
but it is now 500/. per term. He preſides under his majeſty 
in this court; but when the court divides, in giving judgment 
pon any ſpecial argument, he hath but one voice; ſo that 
Uk = 2 of the court ſhould be equally divided, the 
Vor. I, 
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matter muſt reſt till one of the judges ſhall ſee juſt reaſon to 
alter his opinion.—He is to attend the lords in parliament 


| though he has no vote, unleſs he be a pecr himſelf, but is to 


give his opinion and advice to the houſe by virtue of a writ 
_ of affiſtance; and is frequently therefore conſulted by them, 

both in making and repealing laws, and in altering or ex- 
plaining them. — He makes a return of all writs of error in 
7 rg — to ga pods — with his own hand de- 
wers the writ of error, and a tranſcript of the proceedings i 
the cauſe into the houſe of lords. 4 N 

he three puny, or inferior judges of this court go the cir- 
cuits, and are in commiſſion of oyer and terminer at the Old 
Bailey, their ſalary is 375 l. per term, to which they, as well 
as the chief juſtice, are entitled, though they happen not to 
ſit one day in court in the term, unleſs they give their aſſent 
ſo Mlightly, as, on a ſcire facias, to be charged with negli- 
ow: theſe alſo hold by quamadiu ſe bene geſſerin t. 

here are ſeyeral officers belonging to this court, as two thief 
clerks, or prothonotaries, who are ſuppoſed to enter all the 
pleadings and judgments between party and party ; although 
this is done by an entering clerk under them; and all writs of 
latitat, non omittas, bills of Middleſex, habeas corpus, Mc. 
are ſubſcribed with the names ot theſe chief clerks. 
The ſecondary acts as maſter of the office on the pleas ſide, 
and is the chief clerk's deputy ; his buſineſs is to examine any 
perſon, who is to be ſworn an entering-cletk; or attorney af 
large, whether he be duly qualified, and to preſent him to the 
chief juſtice. —He alſo figns all judgments, and gives coſts up- 
on them; and the court, upon any motion, in relation to the 
irregular practice of any clerk or attorney, generally refers the 
examination thereof to him. He alſo takes all affidavits ini 


court (unleſs on the crown-ſide) and the acknowledgment of 
all deeds in court, | 


King's evil. | N Evit.. 

KING's exchange. £ See the article EXCHANGE, 

KinG's 9 See HouSHOLD, GREENCLoTH, Corres 
ER, (Fc. 

KinG's privy council. See the article CounciL. | 

Kine's /i{ver, the money due to the king in the court of com- 
mon 1 licentia concordandi, in reſpect of a licence 
there granted to any man for levying a fine of lands, or tene- 

K ments " another perſon. See _ 

ING's thanes; , HANE; 

King's war. 8 See the article 3 Wan. 

KinG's wardrobe, See the article Wax DRORE. 

KINTAL, or QuiNTAL, a weight of one hundred pounds, mote 
or leſs, according to the different uſage of divers nations. 
The &:mzal of Smyrna is 123 pounds, 3 ounces, 9 drams; or 
120 pounds, 7 ounces, 12 drams; but that of Aleppo is 465 
pounds, 11 ounces, 15 drams. See QUINTAL; 

KIPPER-TIME, a ſpace of time between the feſtival of the 

finding of the Holy Croſs, May the third, and Twelfth- day 

during which, falmon-fiſhing in the river Thames, from Graveſ- 
end to Henley, is forbidden by Roz. Parl. 0 Edw. HI. See 
FisHiNG, and FiSHERY. „ 5 7 

KIRK-MOTE, a ſynod, See the article SyNnoD. 

Sometimes the word is alſo taken for a meeting in the church, 
or veſtry. See More. | 
KIRK-SESSIONS, the name of a petty eccleſiaſtical judicatory 
in Scotland. Each pariſh, according to its extent, is divided in- 
to ſeveral particular diſtricts, every one of which has its own 
elder and deacon to oyerſee it. A conſiſtory of the miniſters, 

elders, and deacons of a pariſh; form a kirk-ſeftons. 

This meets once a week, the miniſter being moderator, but 
without a negative voice, Ir regulates matters telating to pub- 
lic worthip, elections, catechifing, viſieations, c. It judges 
in matters of leſs ſcandal ; but greater, as adultery, ate left to 
the presbytery, and in all cafes an appeal lies from it to the 
presbyrery. See PRESBYTERY. n ONE 

KIZILBASCH, or KEZELBASCH, a Turkiſh term, fignifying 

red. bead; applied by way of obloquy to the Perfians, ever 

ſiunce Iſhmael Sophi, founder of the family laſt reigning in Per- 
ſia, who ordered his ſoldiers to wear a red cap, round which 
zs a ſcarf or turban. with a dozen plaits in it, in memory of the 
twelve imams, ſucceſfors of Ali, from whom he pretended 
to deſcend. | | | 
ing to the vulgar interpretation among the Perſians, the twelve 
plaits fignify the twelve ſacraments of their law. Viginere 
not contented with this, looks ont for another original, and 
tells us there is a myſtery in it, derived from the ancient pa- 


| 1 ganiſm, when the Perſians adored fite, whoſe heat is denoted 


by the red colour, which in ſome meaſure ſymbolizes with 
the ſun, held by them in the higheſt veneration, He adds, 
that the twelve plaits ſhew the twelve months of the year, 
and the twelve figns in which that luminary performs his 
- courſe. _ 
KNAVE “, an old appellation for a man- ſervant, and ſo uſed 
in 14 E. III. tat. 1. c. 3. See SERVANT, 
he word is formed from the Saxon Caapa, or Flemiſh rape, 
which ſignify the ſame. 


alſo figaifies a male-child; or boy; in which ſenſe 
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Vitzinere writes the word, kezeilbaſs; and adds, that accorl- 
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Xvave- child has been frequently uſed, in eontradiſtinction to a 
girl; and in this ſenſe Wickclitf uſes the word in his tranſla- 
tion, of Exod. i. 16. and other places of the Bible. In the 
old Saxon tranſlation of Mat. viii. 6. Puer mens jacet in do- 
mo paralyticas, was turned, Myn K napa. 

KnaAve has ſometimes alſo been uſed as an addition; as, Williel- 
mus Cowper de Denbigh, Kate, &c. 

It is a common opinion, that Rom. i. 1. was tranſlated, Paul 
a knave of Feſns Chr:jt. This miſtake was occaſioued by a 

' Bible in the duke of Lauderdale's library, where the word 
kneawe is inſerted in leſs characters than the others, and a talure 

might be caſily diſcerned. 

KNEELING. See the article GENUFLEX10N. 

KNEES,---Carling KNEES. See CARLING. 

KNIGHT *, properly ſignifies a perſon, who for his vertue and 
martial proweſs, is, by the king, raiſed above the rank of gentle- 
men, into an higher clals of dignity and honour. See GENT LE- 
MAN, NOBILITY, Sc. 

* The word Knight, in its original German, 4necht, ſignifies 
a ſervant ; and has ſince been uſed for a ſoldier, or man of 


war. We have bu: one inſtance among us where #night is 


uſed in the firſt ſenſe, and that is in knight of the frire, who pr- 
perly /e-ves in par iament for ſuch a county.---In the Latin, 
French, Spaniſh, Italian, ard Dutch languages, #night is expreſſed 
by a word which properly ſignifies a hor ſeman, as being uſually 
emploved on horſeback. Indeed our common law calls them 
militre, toldiers, becaule they uſually held lands in &nizht-ter- 
vice, to terve the King as ſoldiers in his wars; in which ſenſe 
the word miles, was u'ed pro wva//als. " 
Knighthood was the fir(t degree of honour in the ancient ar- 
mies, and was conferred with a great deal of ceremony on 
thole who hagdiltinguiihed themſelves by ſome notable exploit 
iu arms. They were originally ſaid to be adopted, which we 
now call da; as being ſuppoſed, in ſome mealure, the ſons 
of him who knighted them. See ADOPTION. 
The ceremonies at the creation of a ##12h: have been various. 
The principal were a box on the ear, and a ſtroke with a ſword 
on the ſhoulder, Then they put on him a ſhoulder-belt, and 
gilt ſword, ſpurs, and the other military accontrements ; after 
which, being armed as a it, he was led in great pomp to 
the church. 

The manner of making a light with us, is deſcribed by Cam- 

den in a few words: Qui equeſtrem dignitatem ſuſcipit, flexi, 
genibus leviter in humero percutitur, F rock 4 his verbis aff a- 
tur, ſus vel ſois Chevalier au nom de Dieu, ſurge vel ſis eques 
in nomine Dei. This is meant of knights-bachelors, which is 
the loweſt, though the moſt ancient order of knight-hood a- 
Mong vs. 
Knights grew ſo very numerous, that the dignity became of 
much leſs repute. Charles V. is ſaid to have made five hundred 
in a ſingle day: on which account, therefore, new orders of 
knighthood were inſtituted, in order to diſtinguiſh the more de- 
ſerving trom the croud. — For the ſeveral kinds of #»:ghts a- 
mong us. See BATCHELOR, BANNERET, BARONET, BATH, 
GARTER, c. 

Kx1cur, is alſo underſtood of a perſon admitted into any order, 
either purely military, or military and religious, inſtituted by 
ſome king or prince, with certain marks and tokens of ho- 
nour and dilliuction. 

Such as the Knights of the Garter, of the Elephant, of the 
Holy Ghoſt, of Malta, &c. All which ſee under their proper 
names, GARTER, ELEPHANT, Cc. 

Kxichr, eqzes, among the Romans, was the ſecond degree of 
nobility ; following immediately that of the fenatoys. 

At the time of building the city of Rome, the whole army of 
Romulus conſiſted in 3000 foot and 300 horſe ; which 300 
horſe were the original of the Roman eqzzzes, or knights. 
Theſe made the ſecond order that had places in the ſenate. 
Manutius and Sigonius are of opinion, that befides the equeſ- 
trian order, and thoſe kzizhes immediately below the ſenators, 
Romulus inſtituted a military order, whereof the Roman ca- 
valry was compoſed. But no ancient author takes notice of 
any order of knighthood inſtituted on purpoſe for the war, nor 
any other knights but thoſe 300, which, as we have obſerved, 
were the firſt foundation of the equeſtrian order. See Ca- 
VALRY. 

The knights had a horſe kept them at the public charge ; but 
when they were taken in among the ſenators, they reſigned 
that privilege : Tobe a knight, it was neceſſary they ſhould have 
a certain revenue, that their poverty might not diſgrace the or- 
der ; and when they failed of the preſcribed revenue, they 
were expunged out of the liſt of kz:ghts, and thruſt down a- 
mong the plebeians. Ten thouſand crowns is computed to 
have been the revenue required, 

The knights grew ſo very powerful, that they became a ba- 
lance between the power of the ſenate and the people. They 
negleQed the exerciſes of war, and betook themſelves princi- 
pally to civil employments in Rome; inſomuch that Pliny ob- 
ſerves, in his time, they had uo longera horſe kept at the pub- 
lic expence. 

Some ſay, that the order of knights, as diſtin from the 
people, did not begin before the time of the Gracchi ; others 
lay, tne privilege was then ficlt granted them, that no judge 
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ſhould be choſen, but out of their order : ſome time 
which, they took them into the ſenate. This, however. ; 
certain, it was only from that time that a certain revenue y b 
necetlary, and that this inticled them to the knighthood, vin. 
out being deſcended trom ancient 4nig hes, : 
1 a military order, i honour ; ora mark or 
ee of ancient nobility, or reward of perſonal virtue! 
merit = 7 and ber 2 virwwe, and 
here are four kinds of knighthood; military, regu 
ry, and ſocial. , Nr 
Military KN1GHTHOOD, is that of the ancient knights, who ac 
uired it by high feats of arms. See KxIGUHT-ERRANr. N 
beſe are called milites, in ancient charters and titles by 
which they were diſtinguiſhed from bare bachelors, &c. Ses 
BACHELOR, | 
Theſe knights were girt with a ſword and a pair of gilt ſpurs, 
whence they were called equrtes aurati. | 
Knighthood is not hereditary, but acquired. It does not 
into the world with a man, like nobility; nor can it be re. 
voked. The ſons of kings, and kings themſelves, with all 
other ſovereigns, heretofore had 4g hrthood conferred on them 
as a mark of honour. They were uſually knighted at their 
_ or marriage, at their coronation, before or after a bat. 
tle, Wc. 
Regular KNIGHTHOOD, is applied to all military orders, which 
profeſs to wear ſome. particular habit, to bear arms againſt 
the infidels, to ſuccour and affiſt pilgrims in their paſſage to 
the Holy Land, and to ſerve in hoſpitals where they ſhould 
be received ; ſuch were the knights templars, and fuch (jy 
8 the knights of Malta, c. See TEMLAR, Marra, 
c 


Honorary KNIGHTHOoOD, is that which princes confer on other 
princes, and even on their own great miniſters, and favou- 
rites ; ſuch are knights of the garter, S. Michael, c. See 
GARTER, c. 

Social KNIGHTHOOD, is that which is not fixed, not con- 
firmed by any formal inſtitution, nor regulated by any laſtin 
ſtatutes ; of which kind there have many orders been eretlel 
on occaſion of factions, of tilts and turnaments, maſquerades, 


C, 
The abbot Bernardo Juſtiniani, at the beginning of his bis- 
tory of knighthood, gives us a compleat catalogue of the ſeye« 
ral orders, according to whoſe computation they are in num- 
ber 92. Favin has given us two volumes of them under tho 
title of Theatre a” Honnenr & de Chevalerie, Menenius has 
publiſhed De ſiciæ Equeſtrium Ordinum, and And. Mendo has 
written de Ordinibus Militaribxs. Beloi has traced their otigi- 
nal, and Geliot, in his Armorial Index, has given us their in- 
ſtitutions. To theſe may be added Father Meneſttier, 4e la Che- 
valerie Ancienne & Moderne; Michieli's Treſor Militaire, 
Caramuel's Theologia Regolare, Miræus's Origines Equeſtri- 
um ſive Militariam Ordinum : But above all, Juſtiniani's Bi, 
torie Chronologiche delP Origine de gi Ordine Militari, e di 
tutte le Religione C . Tbe edition which is fulleſt, is 
that of Venice in 1692, in 2 vols. fol. 
3 of F. 7 wary of Mount Sina, 2 CATHERINE, 
NIGHTS of the Chapel. . HAPEL, 
KNiGHTS of the Collar. c See the article COLLAR. 
KNIGHTS-ERRANT, a pretended order of chivalry, whereof am- 
ple mention is made in old romances, 
They were a kind of heroes, whotravelled the worldin ſearch 
of adventures, redreſſing wrongs, reſcuing damſels, and tak- 
ing all occaſions of ſignalizing their proweſs. 
This romantic bravery of the old knights was heretofore the 
chimera of the Spaniards; among whom there was no cava- 
lier but had his miſtreſs, whoſe eſteem he was to gain by ſome 
heroic action. The duke of Alva, for all his age and gravi- 
113 is ſaid to have vowed the conqueſt of Portugal to a young 
lady. 
KN1iGHTS of S. Geor *S R GEORGE. 
KNIGHTS of 5 See the article HonouR. 
KNIGHT-MARSHAL, an officer in the king's houſe, who has 
juriſdiction, and cognizance of any tranſgreſſion within the 
king's houſe, and verge; as alſo of contracts made there, 
whereof one of the houſe is party. See MARSHAL. 
KNIGHTS of the Mine. See the article Mine, 
K NIGHTS 7 2 e —— 
KNIGHTS of Mount Carmel. , ARMEL. 
Rad KNIGHTS. 0 See the article J Ran. 
KNIGHTS of the Round Table. TABLE. 
KN1GHTS of the Shire, or KNIGHTS of Parliament, are two 
gentlemen of worth, choſen on the king's writ in pleno comi- 
tatu, by ſuch of the freeholders of every county as can ex- 
nd 405. per ann. to repreſent ſuch county in parliament. |, 
Theſe, when every man who had a knights-fee was cuſtoma- 
rily conſtrained to be a knight, were of neceſſity to be militet 
gladio cincti, for ſo the writ runs to this day; but now cuſtom 
admits eſquires to be choſen to this office. . 
They muſt have at leaſt 500 l. per. aun. and their expences are 
to be defrayed by the county, though this be ſeldom, now re- 
quired. See PARLIAMENT. p 
KniGaTs, in a ſhip, two thick, ſhort pieces of timber Al 
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2ily carved in the figure of ſome head, having in each four ſhi- 
vers, three for the hal liards, and one for the top-ropes to run 


in. 
One of them ſtands abaft the main -· maſt, and for that reaſon 
is called the main night. The other ſtands abaft the fore- maſt, 
on the ſecond deck, and is called the fors-knighr. See Fokk- 
knight. 911 ; 
Yoicurs-Fen, an ancient law term, ſignifying ſo much land of 
inheritance as is ſufficient to maintain a knight with ſuitable re- 
tinue; which, in Henry the Third's days, was reckoned at 
151. per ann. By a ſtat. 1 Edw. II. ſuch as had 20 J. per aun. 
iu fee, or for life, might be compelled to be knights. But 
this ſtatute is repealed 17 Cat. 1. Sir T. Smith rates a knights- 
fee at 491. yearly. According to Coke, a knighrs-fee con- 
tained twelve carucates, or plow-lands.—Stow fays, that there 
were found in England, at thetime of the conqueror, 60,211 
 knights:ſees; according to others, there were 60,215, whereof 
the religious houſes, betore their ſuppreflion, were poſſeſſed of 
28,015. See FEE. ö | : 
K NIGHTS-SERVICE, ſervitium militare, a tenure whereby ſeve- 
ral lands in this nation were anciently held of the king; which 
| drew after it homage, ſervice in war, eſcuage, wardſhip, mar- 
riage, c. But taken away by the ſtatute 12 Car. II. c. 24. 
See SERVICE, - 
KNIT Stockings. See the articleSTocxiNGSs. 
KNOCKING: Mi]. See the article STAaMeinG. © - 
KNOT, properly denotes a part of a tree from whence it ſhoots 
out branches, roots, or even fruit. See TREE, BRANch, 


c. 

The wood is harder and cloſer in the knots than in any other 
art, but it is alſo more ſubje& to ſplit. Vines and dwarf 
ruit· trees are pruned at the ſecond kxoz of the new ſhoot. 

The uſe of the Aue of plants is to ſtrengthen the ſtem ; They 

ſerve alſoas ſearces to filtrate, purify, and refine the juice raiſed 

up for the nouriſhment of the plant. 

Knors of the log-line, at ſea, are the diviſions :of it. See 
Los, 

Theſe are uſually ſeven fathoms or forty-two feet aſunder, but 

they ſhould be fifty feet; and then, as many tuo as the log- 

line runs out in half a minute, ſo many miles doth the ſhip 
fail in an hour, ſuppoſing her to keep going at an equal rate, 
and allows for yaws, lee-way, fc. | 

Kxor, in medicine, a protuberance in the joints of old gouty 
pcople ; conliſting of a thick, viſcuous, crude, indigeſted. pi- 
tuita, accompanied With a bilious humour, hot and acrimoni- 
ous ; the grolleſt and moſt terreſtrial part whereof clogs and 
converts into a ſtony ſubſtance like chalk. See Gour. 

| Knots appear to be generated, like ſtones in the bladder, See 

ALCULUS. 

Phyſicians ſometimes alſo call them nodes, and tophi. See 

Toruus, and Nope. 

KNorT is alſo uſed for the intrigue of a romance, or dramatic 
piece; being that part where the perſons are the moſt embaraſ- 
ſed, by a conjuncture of affairs whoſe end it is not eaſy to fore- 
ſee, See INTRIGUE. | 
Ariſtotle, under this term, includes all the incidents of a tra- 
gedy, from its beginning to the place where it begius to unra- 
vel. The Auot holds as long as the mind is kept ſuſpended a- 
bout the event. The At ought always to laſt to the middle 
of the fifth act, otherwiſe thereſt of the piece languiſhes. 

Order of the KN or, is the name of a military order in the king- 
dom of Naples, inſtituted in 1352, by queen Jane I. on oc- 


caſion of the peace eſtabliſhed between her and the king of 


Hungary, by means of her marriage with Louis, Prince of 
arentum. ö 
The order conſiſted of ſixty knights: Clement VI. approved 
this order, and gave it the rule of S. Baſil: It choſe 8. Ni- 
cholas for its protector, but dwindled away after the death of 
its foundreſs. | - 
W G, Principles, and Rules of. See PRINCIPLE, and 
ULE, | _— 
KNOWLEDGE, according to Mr. Locke, conſiſts in the 
perception of the connection and agreement, or diſagreement 
and repugnancy, of our ideas. See IDEA. 
In which ſenſe, knowledge ſtands oppoſed to ignorance. See 
I6NOKANCE, ; 
To know that white is not black, is only to perceive thattheſe 
two ideas do not agree. So, in knowing that the three an- 
gles of a triangle are equal to two right ones; what do we 
more than perceive, that equality to two right ones neceſſarily a- 
ny to, and is inſeparable from, the three angles of a trian- 
gle 25 
Kinds of KNowLEDGe.—For what relates to the agreement or 
diſagreement of ideas, we may reduce the whole doctrine, and 
contequently the whole ſtock of our kxowleage, to four heads ; 
Fs identity or diverſity, relation, co-exiſtence, and real exi- 
ence, : 
As to the identity, or diverſity of our ideas, we may obſerve, 
that it is the firſt act of the mind to perceive its own ideas; 
and ſo far as it perceives them, to kyow each what it is, and 
thereby to perceive their difference; that is, the one not to 


KNO 


be the other: by this the mind clearly perceives each idea ta 


agree with itſelf, and to be what it is; and all diſtin ideas to 
diſagree.--This it does without any pains, or deduction, by its 
natural power of perception, and Skin con; and for doing this, 
men oft art have eſtabliſhed certain general rules, or princi- 
ples; as, that what fs, fs ; and that it is impoſſible for the ſam 
thing to be, and not to be.— But no maxim can make a mai 
know clearer, that round is not ſquare, than the bare perception 
of theſe two ideas, which the mſnd, at fitſt ſight, perceives to 
diſagree. See Ax1OM. ' 
The next kind of agreemetit, ot diſagteement, the miud per- 
ceives, in any of its ideas, may be called relative, and is no- 
thing but the perception of the relation between any twp ideas, 
of what kind ſoevet; that is, their agreement, or diſagteement 
one with another, in the ſeveral ways, or reſpects, the min 
takes of comparing them. See RELATION. | | 
The third fort of agreement, or diſagreement, to be found in 
our ideas, is co-exiſtence, or tion-co-exiltence, in the ſame 
ſudject; and this belongs particularly to ſubſtances.— Thus, 
when we pronounce concerning gold that it is fixed, it amounts 
to no more but this; that fixedneſs, ot a powet tõ remain in 
the fire unconſumed, is an idea which always accompanies that 
particular ſort of yellowneſs, weight, fulibility, c. which 
makes our complex idea fignified by the word old 
The fourth ſort, is that of actual and real exiſtends, agreeing 
to any idea. See Ex1$TENCE. 
Within theſe four ſorts of agreement, or diſagteement, ſeems 
contained all the knowledge we have, or are capable of; for 
all that we &yow, ot can confirm concerning any idea, is, that 
it is, or is not the ſame with ſome other; as, that blue is not 
yellow : that it does or does not co-exiſt with another in the 
ſame ſubje@ ; as, that iron is ſuſceptible of maguetical im- 
prefſions : that it hath that or this relation to ſome other ideas; 
as, that two triangles, upon equal baſes,” between the ſame 
parallels, are equal: or, that it has a real exiſtence without 
the mind; as, that God is. | 
The mind becomes poſſeſſed of ttuth, in ſeveral manners, 
which conſtitute ſo many different ſpecies of knowledge. —. 
Thus, when the mind has a preſent view of the agreement, or 
diſagreement of any of its ideas, or of the relation they have 
one with another, it is called adtual knowledge. | 
Secondly, a man is ſaid to &yow any ptopoſition, when havin 
once evidently perceived the agreement, or diſagreement, o 
the ideas whereof it conſiſts, and ſo lodged it in his memory, 
that whenever it comes to be reflected on again, the mind al- 
ſents to it without doubt, or heſitation, and is certain! of the 
truth of it: this may be called habrtnal e mA thus 
a man may be ſaid to know all thoſe truths which are lodg- 
ed in his memory, by a foregoing, clear, and full percepti- 
on; | 
Of habitual knowledge, thete are two ſorts; the one confiſts of 
ſuch truths, laid up in the memory, as whenever. they oc- 
cur to the mind, it actually perceives the relation that is be- 
tween their ideas; and this is in all thoſe truths where the 
ideas themſelves, by an immediate view, diſcover their agree- 
ment, or diſagreement, one with another.-— The othet is of 
ſuch truths, whereof the mind having been convinced, it re- 
rains the memory of the conviction, without the proofs. — 
Thus a man that remembers certainly, that. he once perceived 
the demonſtration, that the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right ones, kwows it to be true, when that demon- 
{tration is gone out of his mind, and cannot poſſibly be re- 
collected: but he knows it in a different way from what he 
did before ; namely, not by the intervention of thoſe interme- 
diate ideas, whereby the agreement, or diſagreement, of thoſe 
in the propoſition, was at firſt perceived; but by remembering, 
that is, knowing, that he was once certain of the truth of 
this propoſition, That the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right ones. The immutability of the ſame relations be- 
tween the ſame immutable things, is now the idea, that ſhews 
hin, that if the triangles of a triangle were once equal to two 
right ones, they will always be ſo.— And hence he 
comes to be certain, that What was once true, is always 
true; what ideas once agteed, will always agree; and con- 
ſequently, what he once t, to be true, he will always 


know to be true, as long as he can remember that he orice. 


knew it. | 
Degrees of KNOWLEDGE. —As to the different degrees, or 
clearneſs of our knowledge, it ſeems to lie in the different 
way which the mind has of perceiving the agreement, or diſ- 
agreement, of any of its ideas. When the mind perceives 
this agreement, or diſagreement, of two ideas immediately 
by themſelves, without the intervention of any other, we may 
call it intuitive knowledge; in which cafe the mind perceives 
the truth, as the eye doth light; only by being directed to- 
Wards it. © Thus the mind perceives, that white is not 
black ; that three are more than two, and equat to one and 
two. This part of krowledge is irreſiſtible; and, like the 
bright ſunſhine, forces itſelf immediately to be perceived, as 
ſoon as ever the mind turns its view that way,— It is on 
this intuition that depends all che certainty, and evidence — 
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Meas: and this is that which we call reaſoning. See REA- 


\ brought together at once, and compared with any other 


Has . See DEMONSTRATION. | 


- out ways to diſcover the juſt equality of two angles, exten- 
. fions, or figures; and both numbers and figures can be ſet down | 


out other knowledge; which certainty, every one finds to be ſo 
grear, that he cannot imagine, and therefore cannot require a 


reater, 

Me next degree of knowledge is, where the mind perceives 
not this agreement, or diſagreement immediately, or by the 
juxtapoſition, as it were, of the ideas; becauſe thoſe ideas, 
concerning whoſe agreement, or diſagreement, the enquiry is 
made, cannot by the mind be fo put together, as to ſhew it.— 
In this caſe, the mind is obliged to diſcover the agreement, or 
diſagreement, which it ſearches for, by the intervention of other 


SoN ING. 

Thus, if we would kzow the agreement, or diſagreement, in 
bigneſs, between the three angles of a triangle, andewo right 
angles, we cannot do it by an immediate view, and compariſon 
af them, becauſe the three angles of a triangle cannot be | 


one or two angles; and ſo of this the mind has no im- 
mediate, or intuitive &zowledge,— But we muſt find out 
ſome other angles, to which the three angles of a triangle 
have equality; and finding thoſe equal to two right ones, we | 
come to ow the equality of theſe three angles to two right 
ones. 

Thoſe intervening ideas, which ferve to ſnew the agteement 
of any two others, are called proofs; and where the agreement, | 
or diſigreement, is by this means plainly and clearly perceived, | 
it is called agen ee and a quicknels in the mind to find 
thoſe proofs, and to apply them right, is iat which is called 


his &zowledze, though it be certain, is not ſo cleat and evident 
as intuitive knowledge ; it requires pains and attention, and 
ſteady application of mind, to diſcover the agreemeut, or diſ- 
ageeement, of the ideas it conſiders ; and there muſt be a pro- 
grefſion by ſteps, and degtees, before the mind can, in this way, | 
arrive at any Certainty.—Betore demonſtration, there was a 
doubt, which, in intuitive k&zowledge, cannot happen to the 
mind, and that has its faculty of perception left in a degree 
capable of diſtinct ideas, no more than it can be a doubt to the 
eye, (that can diſtinctly ſee white, and black) whether this 
jak, and paper, be all of a colour. Now, in every ſtep that | 
reaſon makes in demouſtrativ e &zowledge, there is an intuitive 
knowledge of that agreement, or diſagreement it ſeeks with | 
the next intermediate idea, which it uſes as a proof; for it it | 
were not ſo, that yet would need a proof, ſince without the 
perception of ſuch agreement, or diſagreemeut, there is no 
knowledge produced. . 
By which it is evident, that every ſtep in reaſoning, that pro- 


duces An πedge, has intuitive certainty; which, when the | 


mind perceives, there is no more required, but to remember 
it, to make the agreement, or diſagreement of the ideas con- 


cerning which we enquire, vifible, and certain. This intui- | 
tive perception of the agreement, or diſagreement, of the inter- 


mediate ideas in each ſtep, and progreſſion of the demonſtra- 


tion, muſt alſo be exactly carried in the mind; and a man muſt 


be ſurethat no part is left out, which, becauie in long deducti- 
ons, the memory cannot eaſily retain ; this &zowledge be- 
comes more imperfect than intuitive, and men often embrace 
e demonſtratious. Sce CERTITUDE, FALSHOOD, 
C. 
It has, been generally taken for granred, that mathematics alone 
are capable of demonſtrative certainty: but to have ſuch an 
agreement or diſagreement, as may be intuitively perceived, be- 
ing, as we imagine, not the privilege of the ideas of number, 


extenſion, and figure alone; it may, poſſibly, be the want | 
of due method and application in us, and not of ſufficient e- |. 


vidence in things, that demonſtration has been thought to have | 


ſo little to do in other parts of kzowledge. For in whatever | 
ideas the mind can perceive the agreement or diſagreement | 


immediately, there it is capable of intuitive &wowleage ; and | 
whereit can perceive theagreement or diſagreement of any two 


ideas, by the intuitive perception of the agreement or diſagree- | 


ment they have with any intermediate ideas, there the mind is | 
capable of demonſtration, which is not limitedtothe ideas of 


Ggure, number, extenfion, or their modes. 


The reaſon why it has been generally ſuppoſed to belong to | 
theſe only, is becauſe, in comparing their equality or exceſs, | 
the modes of numbers have every, the leaſt difference, very 
clear and perceivable: And in extenfion, though every the 


leaſt exceſs is not ſo perceptible, yet the mind has found | 


by viſible and laſting marks..- But in other ſimple ideas, | 
whole modes and differences are made, and counted by de- 
grees, and not quantity, we have not ſo nice and accurate a | 
diſtinction of their differences, as to perceive or find ways to 


meaſure their juſt equality, or their leaſt differences. For, 


thoſe other ſimple ideas being appearances, or ſenſations pro- 
duced in us, by the ſize, figure, motion, Sc. of minute cor- 


puſeles, ſingly inſenſible; their ditterent degrees alſo depend | 


| 


on the variation of ſome, or all of thoſe cauſes ; which fince | 
i caunot be obſerved by us in particles of matter, whereof | 


ä 
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each is too ſubtile to be perceived, it is impoſſible 
have any exact meaſures of the different —— of — am. 


57 ideas. 


hus, not knowing what number of particles, nor what mo- 
tion of them is fit to produce — preciſe degree of whiteneſs 
becauſe we have no certain ſtandard to meaſure them by, not 
means to diſtinguiſh every, the leaſt difference; the only hel 
we have, is from our ſenſes, which in this point fail us. But 
where the difference is ſo great, as to produce in the mind 
ideas clearly diſtinct, theſe ideas as we ſee in colours of dif. 
ferent kinds, blue and red for inſtance, are as capable of de- 
monſtration, as ideas of number and extenſion. — And what 
is here fad of colours, holds true in all ſecondary quali- 
ties. 
Theſe two then, intuition and demonſtration, are the | 
of our knowledge ; whatever comes — of one of * 
but faith, or opinion, not knowledge ; at leaſt in all general 


truths. See FAlrEH, and Evipence. 


There is indeed another perception of the mind. 

about the particular exiſtence FE finite beings 12 = 
which going beyond probability, but not reaching to either of 
the foregoing degrees of certainty, paſſes under the name of 
knowledge. ä | a 
Nothing can be mote certain, than that the idea we receive 
from an externa] object, is in our minds: This is intuitive 
knowledge ; but whether we can thence certainty infer the 
exiſtence of any thing without us, correſponding to that id 

is that whereof ſome men think there may be a queſtion made: 
becauſe men may have ſuch an idea in their minds, when no 
ſuch thing exiſts, no ſuch object affects their ſenſes.—See Bopy 
and EXISTENCE. 158 5 
But it is evident, that we are invincibly conſcious to our- 
ſelves of a ditferent perception, when we look on the ſan in 
the day, and think on it by night; when we aRually taſte 
worm-wood, or ſmell a roſe, or only think on that favour 
or odour: ſo that we may add to the two former forts of 
knowledge, this alſo of the exiſtence of particular external 
objects, by that perception and conſciouſneſs we have of the 
actual entrance of ideas from them, and allow theſe three de- 
grees of knowleage, viz. intuitive, demonſtrative, and ſenſi 
tt de. | 

But ſince our kowledge is founded on, and emptoyed about 
our ideas only, will it follow thence, that it muſt be confor- 
mable to our ideas, and that where our ideas are clear and di- 
ſtin&, obſcure aud confuſed, there our knowledge will be ſo 
too? We anſwer, No: for our knowledge conſiſting in the 
perception of the agreement, or diſagreement of any two 
ideas, its clearnefs, or obſcurity eonſſſts in the clearneſs, or 
obſcurity of that perception, and not in the clearneſs or ob- 
ſcurity of the ideas themſelves.— A man, (for inſtance) who 
has a clear idea of the angles of a triangle, and of equality to 


two right ones, may yet have but an obſcure perception of 
their agreement, and ſo have but a very obſcure knowledge of - 


it : but obſcure and confuſed ideas, can never produce any 
clear or diſtin kowledge ; becauſe, as far as any ideas are 
obſcure, or confuſed, ſo far the mind can never perceive clear- 
ty, whether they agree, or diſagree : or, to expreſs the ſame 
thing in other words, he that has not determined ideas to the 
words he uſes, cannot make propoſitions of them, of whoſe 
truth he can be certain. 

From all this it follows; x®. That we can have no knowledge 
farther than we have ideas. | 
29. That we have no kzowledze farther than we can have 
perception of the agreement, or diſagreement of our ideas, 
either by intuition, demonftration, or ſenſation. 

30. We cannot have an intuitive &owledge, that ſhall extend 
itſelf to all our ideas, and all that we would kzow about them; 


becauſe we cannot examine, and perceive all the relations they 


have one to another by juxtapoſition, or an immediate com- 
pariſon one with another. Thus we cannot intuitively per- 
ceive the equality of two extenſions, the difference of whoſe 
figures makes their parts incapable of an exact immediate ap- 
plication. | | 
49. Our rational kyowledge cannot reach to the whole extens 
of our ideas, becauſe between two different ideas which we 
would examine, we cannot always find ſuch proofs whereby 
we can connect one to another, with an intuitive kzowledge 
in all the parts of the deduQion. 

. Senfitive knowledge, reaching no farther than the exiſtence 
of things, actually preſent to our ſenſes, is yet much narrower 
than either of the former. | 

69. From all which it is evident, that the extent of our 
knowledge comes not only ſhort of the reality of things, but 
even of the extent of our own ideas. We have the ideas 

a ſquare, a circle, and equality, and yet perhaps ſhall never 
be able to find a circle equal to a ſquare, See CIRCLE. 


Extent, and limits of KNowLEDGE.—The affirmations, Or ne, 


gations we make concerning the ideas we have, being reduc 
to the four ſorts above-mentioned, viz. identity, co-exiſtence, 
relation, and real exiſtence, let us enquire how far our K. 


ledge extends in each of theſe ; 19. As to identity, and di- 
verſity, 
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our intuitive kowledge is as far extended, as our ideas 

— and there can be no idea in the mind, which it 
does not preſently, by an intuitive &zowledge, perceive to be 
what it is, and to be different from any other. 
29, As to the 3 or diſagreement of our ideas of co- 
exiſtence, our knowledge herein is very defective, though it 
is in this that the greateſt and moſt material part of our 
knowledge, concerning ſubſtances, conſiſts: for our ideas of 
ſabſtances being nothing but certain collections of ſimple ideas, 
co-exiſting in one ſubject, (our idea, of flame, for iuſtance, 
is a body hot, luminous, and moving upwards.) When we 
would know any thing farther, concerning this, or any other 
ſort of ſubſtance, what do we but enquire what other quali- 
ties, or powers, theſe ſubſtances have, or have not? which is 
nothing elſe but to vow what other ſimple ideas do, or do 
not exiſt with thoſe that make up ſuch complex idea. The 
reaſon of this is, that the ſimple ideas, which make up our 
complex ideas of ſubſtances, have no viſible neceſſary con- 
nexion, or inconſiſtence, with other ſimple ideas, whoſe co- 
exiſtence with them we would inform ourſelyes about. ---- 
Theſe ideas being likewiſe, for the moſt part, ſecondary qua- 
lities, which depend upon the primary qualities of their minute 
or inſenſible parts, or on ſomething yet more remote from 
our comprehenſion ; it is impoſſible we ſhould kwow which 
have a neceſſary union, or inconſiſtence, one with another, 
ſince we know not the root from whence they ſpring, or the 
ſize, figure, and texture of parts on which they depend, and 
from which they reſult.---Befides this, there is no diſcover- 
able connexion between any ſecondary quality, and thoſe 
primary qualities that it depends on.----We are ſo far from 
knowing what figure, ſize, or motion produces, (for inſtance) 
a yellow colour, or ſweet taſte, or ſharp ſound ; that we 
can by no means conceive how any ſize, figure, or motion, 
can poſſibly produce in us the idea of any colour, taſte, or 
ſound, whatſoever ; there being no conceivable connexion be- 
tween the one and the other. Sce PARTICLE, COLOUR, 
LicuT, Cc. ; 
Our k»owledge, therefore, of co-exiſtence, reaches little fur- 
ther than experience. Some few, indeed, of the primary 
qualities have a neceſſary dependance, and viſible connexion, 
one with another : as figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes extenſion ; 
receiving or communicating motion by impulſe, ſuppoſes ſo- 
lidity: but qualities co-exiſtent in any ſubject, without this 
dependance and connexion, cannot certainly be krows to co- 
exiſt, any farther than experience by our ſenſes informs us. 
Thus though, upon trial, we find gold yellow, weighty, mal- 
leable, fuſible, and fixed; yet becauſe none of theſe have any 
evident dependance, or neceſſary connexion with the other, 
we cannot certainly kzow, that where any four of theſe are, 
the fifth will be there alſo, how highly probable ſoever it 
may be. But the higheſt degree of probability amounts not 
to certainty, without which there can be no true knowledge : 
for this co-exiſtence can be no farther k»ows, than it is per- 
ceived ; and it cannot be perceived but either in particular 
ſubjects, by the obſervation of our ſenſes; or, in general, by 
the neceſſary connexion of the ideas themſelves. 
As to incompatibility, or repugnancy to co-exiſtence, we 
know that no ſubje& can have of each ſort of primary quali- 
ties, more than one particular at once, as one extenſion, or 
one figure; and ſo of ſenſible ideas peculiar to each ſenſe; for 
whatever, of each kind, is preſent in any ſubject, excludes 
all other of that ſort; for inſtance, one ſubject cannot have 
two ſmells, or two colours at the ſame time. 
As to powers of ſubſtances, which makes a great part of our 
enquiries about them, our kzowledge reaches little farther than 
experience; becauſe they conſiſt in a texture and motion of 
* which we cannot by any means come to diſcover; and, 

doubt whether, with thoſe faculties we have, we ſhall ever 
be able to carry our general &zow/edge much farther in this 
part. Experience is that which in this part we muſt depend 
on, and it were to be wiſhed that it were more improved.--We 
find the advantages ſome mens generous pains have this way 
drought to the ſtock of — knowledge; and if others, 
eſpecially the philoſophers by fire, had been ſo wary in their 
obſeryations, and ſincere in their reports, as thoſe who call 
themſelves pbiloſopbers ought to have been, our acquaintance 
with the bodies here about us, and our inſight into their powers 
and operations, had been yet much greater. See EXPERIENCE, 
ExPERIMENTAL, c. 
As to the third ſort, the agreement, or diſagreement of our 
ideas in any other relation ; this is the largeſt field of Au] .- 
ledge, and it is hard to determine how tar it may extend : 
this part depending on our ſagacity, in finding intermediate 
ideas, that may ſhe the habitudes and relations of ideas, it is 
an hard matter to tel] when we are at an end of ſuch diſco- 
verjes.— They who are ignorant of algebra, cannot imagine 
the wonders of this kind that are to be done by it : and 
what farther improvements, and helps, advantageous to other 


parts of kzowledge, the ſagacious mind of man may yet find 


_ it is not eaſy to determine. See ALGEBRA, and ANA- 
YTICS. 


Vor. I. 


This, at leaſt, we may believe, that the ideas of quantity are 
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not the only ones capable of demonſtration, and knowledee j 
and that other, and perhaps more uſeful parts of contempla- 
tion would afford us certainty, if vices, paſſions, and domi- 
neering intereſt did not oppoſe, or menace endeavours of this 
kind. See MoRAL1TyY. 
As to the fourth ſort of knowledge, viz. of the real actual 
exiſtence of things, we have an intuitive knowledge of our own 
exiſtence, a demonſtrative knowledge of the exiſtence of God, 
and a ſenſitive knowledge of the objects that preſent themſelves 
to our ſenſes. See ExiSTENCE. | 
Hitherto we have examined the extent of our krowle e, in 
reſpect of the ſeveral ſorts of beings that are: there is an- 
Other extent of it, in reſpe& of univerſality, which will alſo 
deſerye to be conſidered ; and this in regard our knowledge 
follows the nature of our ideas.---If the ideas, whoſe agree- 
ment, or diſagreement we perceive, are abſtract, our inow- 
age is univerſal; for what is kwown of ſuch general ideas, 
will be true of every particular thing in which that eſſence, 
that is, that abſtra& idea is found: and what is once kwown 
of ſuch ideas, will be perpetually, and for ever true; ſo that, 
as to all general kyowledge, we muſt ſearch, and find it only 
in our own minds; and it is only the examining our own idea 
that furniſhes us with it.---T ruths belonging to eſſences 
things, (thar is, to abſtra& ideas) are eternal, and are to be 
found out by the contemplation only of thoſe eſſences ; as 
the exiſtence of things is to be kwows only from experience. 
See ABSTRACT, ABSTRACTION, GENERAL Term, &c. 


Reality of KNOWLEDGE. ----- It is evident, that the mind knows 


not things immediately, but by the intervention of the ideas 
it has ot them.----Our k»owledge, therefore, is real only ſo 
far, as there is a conformity between our ideas, and the reali- 
ty of things. But how ſhall we tuo when our ideas agree 
with things themſelves? it is anſwered, There are two ſorts 
of ideas, that we may be aſſured agree with things ; theſe are, 


19. Simple ideas, which, ſince the mind can by no means 


make to itſelf, muſt be the effe& of things operating upon 
the mind in a natural way, and producing therein thoſe per- 
ceptions, which, by the will of our Maker, they are ordain- 
ed, and adapted to,---Hence it follows, that ſimple ideas are 
not fictions of our fancies, but the natural and regular pro- 
ductions of things without us, really operating upon us; 
which carry with them all the conformity our ſtate requires, 


which is to repreſent things under thoſe appearances they are 


fitteſt to produce in us.---Thus the idea of whiteneſs, as it 
is in the mind, exactly anſwers that power which is in any 
body to produce it there; and this conformity between our 


{imple ideas, and the exiſtence of things, is ſufficient for real 


knowledge. 


29. All our complex ideas, except thoſe of ſubſtances, being 
archetypes of the mind's own making, and not referred to 
the exiſtence of things, as to their originals, cannot want any 
conformity neceſſary to real knowledge ; for that which is not 
deſigned to repreſent any thing but itſelf, can never be capable 
of a wrong repreſentation.----Here the ideas themſelves are 
conſidered as archetypes, and things no otherwiſe regarded, 
than as conformable to them.---Thus the mathematician con- 
ſiders the truth, and properties belonging to a rectangle, or 
Circle, only as they are ideas in his own mind, which poflibly 
he never found exiſting mathematically, that is, preciſely true; 
yet his knowledge is not only certain, but real, becauſe real 
things are no farther concerned, nor intended to be meant by 
any ſuch propoſitions, than as things really agree to thoſe ar- 
chetypes in the mind. 

35. B 


ut the complex ideas, which we refer to archetypes | 


without us, may differ from them, and ſo our knowledge 


about them may come ſhort of being real; and ſuch are our 


ideas of ſubſtances.---Theſe muſt be taken from ſomethin 
that does, or has exiſted, and not be made up of ideas arbi- 
trarily put together, without any real pattern. ----- Herein, 
therefore, is founded the reality of our kzowledge concerning 
ſubſtances, that all our complex ideas of them mult be ſuch, 
and ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch ſimple ones, as have 
been diſcovered to co-exiſt in nature: and our ideas being 
thus true, though not perhaps very exact copies, are the ſub- 
jeQs of real knowledge of them. ---- Whatever ideas we have, 
the agreement we find they have with others, will be know- 
ledge.----If thoſe ideas be abſtract, it will be general know- 
— but to make it real, concerning ſubſtances, the ideas 
mult be taken from the real exiſtence of things. Where- 
ever, therefore, we perceive the agreement, or diſagreement 
of our ideas, there is certain &wowledge ; and wherever we 
are ſure thoſe ideas agree with the reality of things, there is 
certain real knowledge. 


Method of improving or enlarging KNOWLEDGE. ---- It being the 


received opinion amongſt men of letters, that maxims are the 
foundation of all kwowledge, and that ſciences are each of 
them built upon certain præcognita, from whence the under- 
ſtanding is to take its riſe, and by which it is to conduct 
itſelf in its inquiries iu the matters belouging to that ſcience ; 
the beaten road of the ſchools, has been to lay down, in the 
beginning, one or more general propoſitions, called principles, 
as foundations whereon to build the kwowledge that was 3 
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had of that ſubject. Sce METrop, PriNciPLE, Axion, 


c. 

That which gave occaſion to this way of proceeding, was 
the good ſuccels it ſeemed to have in mathematics ; which, of 
all other ſciences, have the greateſt certainty, clearneſs, and 
evidence iu them. But if we conſider it, we ſhall find that 
the great advancement, and certainty, of real &zowledge men 
arrived to in theſe ſciences, was not owing to the influence 
of theſe principles; but to the clear, diſtin, and compleat 
ideas their thoughts were employed about; and to the relation 
of equality, and excels, ſo clear between ſome of them, that 
they had an intuitive &#owledge, and by that a way to diſ- 
cover it in others, and this without the help of thoſe max- 
ims. For is it not poſſible for a lad to know, that his whole 
body is bigger than his little finger, but by virtue of this 
axiom, * The whole is bigger than a part; nor be aſſured of 
it, till he has learned that maxim? Let any one conſider which 
is uu firſt and cleareſt by moſt people, the particular in- 
ſtance, or the general rule; and which it is that gives life and 
birth to the others: theſe general rules are but the comparing 
our more general, and abltra& ideas, which ideas are made 
by the mind, and have names given them, for the eaſier dit- 
patch in its reaſonings: but &ewledge began in the mind, and 
was founded on particulars, though atterwards perhaps no 
notice be taken thereof; it being natural for the mind to 
lay up thoſe general notions, and make the proper uſe of 
them, which is to disburden the memory of the cumberſome 
load of particulars.----- The way to improve in knowledge, 
is not to ſwallow principles with an itmplicite faith, and with- 


out examination, which would be apt to miſlead men, in- 


ſtead of guiding them into truth ; but to get, and fix ju our 
minds, clear and compleat ideas, as far as they are to be had, 
and annex to them proper and conſtant names : and thus 
barely by conſidering our ideas, and comparing them toge- 


ther, obſerving their agreement, or diſagreement, their ha- 


bitudes, and relations, we ſhall get more true and clear 
knowleage, by the conduct of this one rule, than by taking 
up principles, and thereby putting our minds into the diſpoſal 
of others. 

We mult therefore, if we will proceed as reaſon adviſes, a- 
dapt our methods of inquiry to the nature of the ideas we 
examine, and the truth we ſearch after,----General and cer- 
tain truths are only founded in the habitudes and relations of 
abſtra& ideas; therefore a ſagacious methodical application of 
our thoughts for the finding out theſe relations, is the only 


way to diſcover all, that can with truth and certainty be put | 


into general propoſitions, By what ſteps we are to proceed 
in theſe, is to be learned in the ſchools of the mathemati- 
cians, who from very plain and eaſy beginnings, by gentle 
degrees, and a continued chain of reaſonings, proceed to the 
diſcovery, and demonſtration of truths, that at firſt ſight ap- 
peared beyond human capacity.---This may reaſonably be ſaid, 
that if other ideas that are real, as well as nominal eſſences 
of their ſpecies, were purſued in the way familiar to mathe- 
maticians, they would carry our thoughts farther, and with 
greater evidence, and clearneſs, than poſſibly we are apt to 
imagine.---This is reaſon ſufficient to advance that conjecture 
above-mentioned, viz. * That morality is capable of demon- 
* (tration, as well as mathematics;* for moral ideas being real 
eſſences, which have a diſcoverable connection, and agreement 
one with another; ſo far as we can find their habitudes, and 
relations, ſo far we ſhall be poſſeſſed of real and general truths. 
See MATHEMATICS, and MoRALITY, 
In our knowledge of ſubſtances, we are to proceed after a 
uite different method; the bare contemplation of their ab- 
tract ideas, (which are but nominal eſſences) will carry us 
but a very little way in the ſearch of truth, and certainty.---- 
Here experience muſt teach us what reaſon cannot; and it is 
by trying alone, that we can certainly &zow what other qualities 
co-exiſt with thoſe of our complex idea; for inſtance, whether 
that yellow, heavy, fuſible body, I call gold, be malleable or 
no; which experience (however it prove in that particular 
body we examine) makes us not certain that it is ſo in all, 
or any other yellow, heavy, fuſible bodies, but that which we 
have tried: becauſe it is no conſequence, one way or other, 
from our complex idea. The neceſſity, or inconſiſtence, of 
malleability, has no viſible connexion with the combination 
of that colour, weight, and fuſibility in any body.---What is 
here ſaid of the nominal eſſence of gold, ſuppoſed to conſiſt 
of a body of ſuch a determinate colour, weight, and fuſibi- 
lity, will hold true, if other qualities be added to it. Our 
rcaſonings from thoſe ideas will carry us but a little way, in 
the certain diſcovery of the other properties in thoſe maſſes of 
matter wherein all thoſe are to be found. As far as our ex- 
perience reaches, we may have certain kzowledge, and no 
farther.---It is not denied, but that a man, accuſtomed to ra- 
tional and regular experiments, ſhall be able to ſee farther into 
the nature of bodies, and their unknown properties, than one 
that is a ſtranger to them: but this is but judgment, and opi- 
nion, not kzowledpe, and certainty. 
This would make it ſuſpected, that natural philoſophy is not 
capable of being made a ſcience. From experiments, and 


; 
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hiſtorical obſervations, we may draw advantages of eaſe, 3 q 
health, and thereby increaſe our ſtock of convenience, f. 
this lite; but beyond this, it is to be feared, our talents ek 
not, nor are our faculties able to advance tarther. See Py. 
SICS. ; 
From whence it is obvious to conclude, that ſince 
ties are not fitted to penetrate the real eſſence of 
* plainly to diſcover to us the being of a Go 
nowledge of ourſelves, enough to give us a clear d 
our duty, and great concernment, it will become 
onal creatures, to employ our faculties about wh 
molt adapted to, and follow the direction of nature, where it 
ſeems to point us out the way. For it is rational to conclude 
that our proper employment lies in thoſe enquiries, and that 
ſort of knowledge which is moſt ſuited to our natural Capaci- 
ties, and carries in it our greateſt intereſt, and therefore it i; 
that morality is the proper ſcience, and buſineſs of mankind 
in general, (who are both concerned, and fitted to ſearch out 
their ſummum bonum) as ſeveral arts, converſant aboat the 
ſeveral parts of nature, are the lot, and private talent of par. 
ticular men, for the common uſe of human lite, and their 
own particular ſubſiſtence in this world. 
The ways to enlarge our knowledge as far as we are capable 
ſeem to be theſe two: The firſt is, to get and ſettle in Gy; 
minds, as far as we can, clear, diſtinct, and conſtant ideas of 
thoſe things we would conſider, and kow ; for it being evi. 
dent that our &zowledge cannot exceed our ideas; where the 
are either imperfect, confuſed, or obſcure, we cannot expe 
to have certain, perfect, or clear kzowledge.---The other art 
is, of finding out the intermediate ideas, which may ſhew us 
the agreement, or repugnancy of other ideas, which cannot 
be immediately compared. See INVENT1ON. 
That theſe two (and not relying on maxims, and drawins 
conſequences from ſome general propoſitions) are the right 
method of improving our &owledge in the ideas of other 
modes, beſides thoſe of quantity, the conſideration of mathe- 
matical kzowledge will eaſily inform us: where, firſt, we 
ſhall find, that he who has not clear and perfect ideas of thoſe 
angles, or figures, of which he deſires to kzow any thing, is 
utterly thereby incapable of any knowledge about them 
Suppoſe a man not to have an exact idea of a right angle 
ſcalenum, or trapezium, and it is clear that he will in vain 
ſeek any demonſtration about them. 
And farther it is evident, that it was not the influence of 
maxims, or principles, that had led the maſters of this ſcience 
into thoſe wonderful diſcoveries they have made: let a man 
of good parts know all the maxims of mathematics never ſo 
well, and contemplate their extent, and conſequences, as much 
as he pleaſes, he will, by their aſſiſtance, ſcarce ever cometo 
know, that the ſquare of the hypo:henuſe, in a right-angled 
triangle, is equal to the ſquares of the two other ſides. 'T'his, 
and other mathematical truths, have been diſcovered by the 
thoughts otherwiſe applied. The mind had other objects, 
other views before ir, far different from thoſe maxims, which 
men, well enough acquainted with thoſe received axioms, bur 
ignorant of their method who firſt made thoſe demonſtrations, 
can never ſufficiently admire. 
Our &zowledze, as in other things, ſo in this, has ſo great a 
conformity with our fight, that it is neither wholly neceſlary, 
nor wholly voluntary. Men, who have ſenſes, cannot chuſe 
but receive ſome ideas by them; and if they have memory, 
they cannot but retain ſome of them; and if they have any 
dittinguiſhing faculty, cannot but perceive the agreement, or 
diſagreement of ſome of them one with another. As he that 
has eyes, if he will open them by day, cannot but ſee 
ſome objects, and perceive a difference in them; yet he may 
chuſe whether he will turn his eyes towards an object, curi- 
ouſly ſurvey it, and obſerve accurately all that is viſible in it. 
But what he doth ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe than he doth; 
it depends not on his will to ſee that black, which appears 
yellow. Juſt thus it is with our underſtanding : All that is 
voluntary in our &zowledge, is the employing or with-holding 
any of our faculties, from this or that ſort of objects, and a 
more or leſs accurate ſurvey of them; but they being employ- 
ed, our will hath no power to determine the &zowledge of 
the mind one way or other; that is done only by the objects 
themſelves, as far as they are clearly diſcovered. Thus, he 
that has got the ideas of numbers, and has taken the pains to 
compare one, two, and three, to fix, cannot chuſe but know 
they are equal. He alſo that hath the idea of an intelligent, 
but weak and frail being, made by, and depending on another, 
who is eternal, omnipotent, perfectly wiſe, and good, will 2s 
certainly know that man is to honoury fear, and obey God, 
as that the ſun ſhines when he ſees it. But yet be thele truths 
never ſo certain, never ſo clear, he may be ignorant of either, 
or both of them, who will not take the pains to employ 
his faculties as he ſhould, to inform himſelf about them. 
IGNORANCE. | 
Kü L, or Koor, a Turkiſh term, properly ſignifying a ſtave, ot 
ſervant, See SLAVE, Ec. ; 
Meninsky tells us, the name is given to all the ſoldiers in the 
Ottoman empire, particularly to thoſe of the grand Len $ 
. guadtd, 
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guard, and the infantry.---The captains of the infantry, and 
thoſe who command the guards, are called & zabyzlers, and 
the ſoldiers of the guard kapn killerr, i. e. flaves of the court. 
Others inform us, that all who hold any places depending on 
the crown, or receive wages from it, in a word, all who are 
in any meaſure the grand ſeignior's ſervants, take the title of 
k41, or kool, i. e. flave, as more creditable than that of ſub- 
ject; even the grand vizier and the baſhaws value themſelves 
upon it. A k#1, or ſlave, of the grand ſeignior, has authori- 
ty to abuſe any who are only his ſervants; but a ſubje& who 
ſhould affront a ##1, or ſlave, would be ſeverely puniſhed. 
The ks are entirely devoted to the will of the grand ſeigni- 
or, and look on it as a kind of martyrdomthat merits heaven, 
when they die either by his order, or in the execution of his 
commands. 

KURTCHI, an order of ſoldiery among the Perſians. 

The word, in its original, ſignifies army, and is applied to a 
body of cavalry conſiſting of the nobility of the kingdom of 
Perſia, and the poſterity of thoſe conquerors, who placed Iſ- 
mael ſophi on the throne. They are in number about 18000 
men. 

Their commander is called &kxrtchi baſchi, which was for- 
merly the firſt poſt in the kingdom; equivalent to a conſtable 
of France. 

KYPHONISM “, KrenoxriSMus, or CYPHONISMUS, an an- 
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cient puniſhment, frequently undergone by the martyrs in the 
primitive times; wherein the body of the perſon to ſuffer 
was anointed with honey, and ſo expoſed to the ſun, that 
the flies and waſps might be tempted to torment him. This 
was performed in three manners; ſometimes they only tied 
the patient to a ſtake ; ſometimes they hoiſted him up into 
the air, and ſuſpended him in a basket; and ſometimes the 

ſtretched him out on the ground, with his hands tied behind him. 


. The word is originally Greek, and comes from wvOuv, Which 
ſignifies either the fake to which the patient was tied, the col- 
lar fitted to his neck, or an inflrument wherewith they tor- 
mented him : The ſcholiaſt on Ariſtophanes ſays, it was a 
wooden lock, or cage, and that it was ſo called from dur ren, 
to crook, or bend, becauſe it kept the tortured in a crooked, 
bowing poſture: Others take the u for a log of wood laid 
over the criminal's head, to prevent his ſtanding upright : He- 
ſychius deſcribes the ww, 25 a piece of wood whereon crimi- 
nals were ſtretched and tormented. In effect, it is probable, 


the word might ſignify all theſe ſeveral things. It was a gene- 
ral name, whereof theſe were the ſpecies. K oo 


Suidas gives us the fragment of an old law, which puniſhed 
thoſe who treated the laws with contempt, with Kyphoniſm 
for the ſpace of twenty days, after which they were io bepre- 
Cipitated from a rock, dreſſed in womens habit. 


„ KTETIE,, in medicine. See the article CrsST1S. 
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